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A Layman’s View of Christian Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest honors that has come to 
me in my lifetime was an invitation to 
speak from the pulpit of Roberts Park 
Church, of Indianapolis, on the evening 
of Sunday, January 2, 1944. Roberts 
Park Church is one of the famous 
churches of Methodism, and Rev. S. L. 
Martin, its minister, is an outstanding 
leader of religious thought and purpose. 
In my address I stressed the idea that 
we have wandered too far from sound 
basic principles in both temporal govern- 
ment and religion. In temporal govern- 
ment we need to cast aside political and 
economic fallacies and get back to the 
Constitution and the Bll of Rights. I 
pointed out that malignant bureaucratic 
excrescences have grown up which in- 
fringe upon free enterprise and impede 
the functioning of our Government as it 
was originally planned—the best form of 
government ever known to mortal man. 
In a broader sense I contended that the 
overshadowing question confronting us 
and the entire human race is how to get 
back to God, and the sooner the world 
gets right with God, the sooner it will 
right itself. I expressed the view that 
after all of the travail, the tears, and 
suffering through which the human race 
is now passing, no peace will be accept- 
abie except a peace of the ages, and there 
can be no peace of the ages that does not 
write into permanent international rela- 
tions the Christian principles of mutual 
heipfulness and understanding. To the 
end that Christians may be preparing to 
do their part toward the reconstruction 
of the world on principles of Christian 
faith, out of the ashes of the present 
conflict, I advocated the calling of a con- 
ference of religious leaders of the world 
to be held in the city of Washing.on as 
soon as practicable. In these troubled 
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times when we are all groping for the 
light and are earnestly and prayerfuliy 
seeking to find ways to save civilization 
from the horrifying dangers that threat- 
en it, any well-meant suggestions are, I 
believe, deserving of evaluation. I hope 
that my humble contribution may not b 
deemed unworthy of the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and I thank my 
fellow Members for the consent which 
they have unanimously and generously 
given to have it printed therein. The 
subject of my lay sermon was “A Lay 
man’s View of Christian Service,” and 
spoke as follows: 

Dr. Martin and members of Roberts Park 
Church, I cannot tell you how much I ap- 
preciate your gracious invitation to be with 
you at this evening hour of worship 

To me, this is a hallowed neighborhccd— 
a neighborhocd of pre r As 
boy and as a man I bave witnessed many 
notable gatherings in this distinguished place 


mt 








of worship, and as I stand here tonigh ie 
arises a long train of recollect 1s Is be- 
fore me the images of many great men, min- 
isters, and laymen of this « rch, each of 
whom in his cwn tim ind iy m t 

worth-while contribution to the \ f 
the Master and the progress of the human 


race. 

But there are other ! 
neighborhood of Indianapolis pulls on my 
heart Forty-seven yecr ago my 
bride, who still abides with me and whose 
hair is now as snow-crowned as my own, and 
I began housekeeping in two upstairs rooms 
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in the old brick row that is still standing on 
the south side of Vermont Street, between 
Pennsylvania and Delaware Strects, haif a 
square from here. I do not exaggerate wh 

I say that our lives in tl > hale 1a 
were measu in superlative We w 

SU latively poor and we lat y 
happy. In every way we t de- 
scrip 1 of Jam Wi R i 

I ly by beir ‘so happy d I 
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ana Cinci nnati, cities which in th horse- 
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we ate off of a dry-goods box until we cou’ 
save enough money from my meager earnings 
as a newspaper reporter to buy some kitchen 
furnishings. 

Well, we are doing a little better now. We 
have a modest home which we own anda we 
have kitchen utensils adequate to any ordi- 
nary occasion but our greatest possession is 
our family of four children and six grand- 
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world Tt it! igh my 
aroused 

want to know more about God. 
not? I 
by reading A 


fancy and 
Of course, I 
: Who does 
captivated by the thougnt that 
Guide to Understanding the 
Bible I might be able, under the direction 
of this learned clergyman, to get a better 
understanding of the great eternal Divine 
Spirit whom we love and worship. 
Exercising my privilege as a 
Congre I withdrew the b 
and took it home with me. 
who made out my ig slip smiled as 
i.e thought I was getting into pretty deep 
rary water—a fact that I soon found out 
“lf 


y favorite 


Member of 
k from the library 

The young lady 
borrowir 


working place at home is our 

dining-room table. I hope you will not con- 

sider this a measly play on words, or infer 

from it that I am inordinately fond of eat- 

ing. Our dining-room table is a capacious 

amid cheerful and comfortable sur- 

and I have found it to be a 

e to work with pencil and paper, 

; With Knife and fork. 

returning from the Library, 

‘ the dishes were cleared away, I opened 

book on the dining-room table before me 

and waded in. The more I read the more 

bewildered I became. My understanding of 

the Scriptur instead of getting better got 

rapidly worse. It was soon bogged down in 

a morass of hair-splitting, theological ter- 
minology. 

I read and read and read and the more I 
read the more obfuscated I became, and the 
less I knew about the Scriptures, Gcd or any- 
thing else. This is in no sense an impeach- 
ment of the profundity and piety of the au- 
thor of the book, but rather a confession of 
my own limitations. 

I was about to throw up the sponge in 
despair when I thoughtlessly reached over to 
the centerpiece on the table, a dish filled 
with ripe fruit, and from the heaped-up 
mound I took from the top a big orange and 
began to toy with it. It was a beautiful 
specimen, which California’s golden sun had 
painted a brilliant yellow. My mind was in 
a contemplative mood, and without realizing 
what I was doing, I removed the peeling and 
lifted out the luscious segments with my 
fingers, each segment seemingly divinely de- 
signed as a morsel of convenient size for the 
eating, the entire delicious ensemble sur- 
rounded by a covering to protect it from con- 
tamination until it reached the human 
mouth 


table 


hight on 


GOD'S IMPRIMATUR ON ALL NATURE 

A flash of inspiration came over me and I 
exclaimed: 

“Here I have found God!” 

The Creator, whom I could never discover 
in a million years in the learned disquisition 
of the eminent theologian, perhaps due to 
the incapacity of my mind, I could see, clear 
as noonday and dazzling as sunlight in that 
orange. All of the richness of the world’s 
greatest Library in Washington with its vast 
collection of theological works could not por- 
tray the God of the Universe as He is por- 
trayed in the works of His creation. 

From that small object lesson of God's 
all-embracing and everlasting providence 
my imagination took on a broadening range 
and as I looked about me my poor finite un- 
derstanding grappled with a captivating 
vision of the magnitude of our inheritance 
from the Father of us all. The limitations 
of the human mind are such that at best we 
see as through a glass darkly, but we know— 
we cannot help knowing if we exercise our 
thinking and reasoning powers—that crea- 
tion was not an accident but the fulfillment 
of a great plan, and that back of that plan 
is infinite lcve and kindness. In the great 
cathedral of St. Paul's at London is the tomb 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the genius who de- 





gned the famous edifice, and on this tomb 

his inscription: 

Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. (If 
you would see his monument look around.) 

So if you would behold God, just look 
around. Look at our beautiful world, “where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 
Can anyone behold the beauty of a carna- 
tion, a chrysanthemum, or a gardenia, or 
survey the star-lit heavens above him on a 
cloudless 
there is no God? 
nature. 

Can anyone who has been enthralled by 
the radio have any doubt that there is a 
Divine mind that originates such wonders? 
Back in 1925, when radio was in its incipi- 
ency, I was crossing the ocean on the way 
to Europe. Twenty miles in the wake of our 
ship was a tramp steamer which had on 
board a very sick man and there was no 
doctor to attend him. The physician on our 
boat prescribed for him day after day by 
radio with such excellent results that by 


night and say in his heart that 
God's imprimatur is on all 


daqanger 

Occasionally I am invited to speak over 
coast-to-coast networks and once, when I in- 
troduced Charles A. Lindbergh to his first 
American audience after his flight to Paris, 
my voice was heard by short wave around 
the world. The other night when I was to 
speak over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
I arrived at the studio in Washington a little 
ahead of time and found the program man- 
ager in a reflective mood. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that we who 
arrange these programs, who are up against 
radio all of the time day and night, do not 
understand radio? When we throw the hu- 
man voice thousands of miles across plains 
and mountains and continents, as your voice 
will scon be thrown, we do not know what 
does it. Radio is one of God's mysteries.” 

He spoke truly. Radio is, and always will 
be, one of God’s mysteries, unseen and un- 
fathomable, but as genuine a testimonial to 
God's providence as the blessed rain that 
causes the crops to burgeon forth or the 
sunshine and the shadow that chase each 
other over waving fields of wheat and corn. 


GOD SEEN IN THE PROCESSES OF THE PLANETS 


The discoveries of the astronomers, marvel- 
ous as those discoveries are, do not reveal 
where, among all of the starry corridors, is 
the Supreme Ruler whose will establishes 
order in the universe; and yet I cannot 
imagine a more amazing or more convincing 
revelation of divinity than the orderly proc- 
esses of the planets. A story was told to me 
recently of an astronomer, an expert in read- 
ing the heavens, who predicted that 75 years 
hence certain heavenly bodies would be in 
a certain relative position observable only 
from a point 10,000 miles away. The astron- 
omer died. His son, to whom he had made 
the prediction, lived the allotted span of 
life, and he, too, died. 

When the time approached the astrono- 
mer’s grandson journeyed 10,000 miles to the 
point of indicated observation, and he saw 
through the telescope exactly what his grand- 
father 75 years before had predicted would 
come true. Asked if the phenomenon had 
taken place as forecast by his grandparent, 
he said: 

“Yes; on the exact second.” 

Can anyone imagine what would happen to 
the universe if there were not a living God 
to keep the planets in their orbits? 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” says the first sentence of the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

That sentence is the most startling and 
meaningful utterance to be found in all 
literature. The greatest story of all time is 
told in exactly 10 words, the story of cosmos 
emerging from chaos. 
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It is the story of God, the Architect, the 
loving Father of us all, creating a cosmic 
commonwealth of infinite beauty and mak- 
ing it ready for His children. Vast, fertile 
plains to yield the things that sustain life, 
great rivers that flow in majesty to the Seas, 
cascades that dance and sparkle in the sun- 
light, mountain slopes that rise in towering 
grandeur to the very feet of the Creator. In 
the depths of the earth God deposited untold 
billions of tons of coal to warm the human 
family, in the waterfalls he placed power 
without limit to drive the wheels of com- 
merce. All things that make for prosperity, 
welfare, and happiness of the human race are 
embraced in God's gift to man on the morn- 
ing of creation. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


Just as we can see God if we look around 
us with eyes of discernment, so we can hear 
Him if we listen with ears attuned to His 
presence. We hear Him when we listen to 
the ministers, faithful men of God, preach 
the way and the truth and the life. We hear 
Him when we listen to the grand music of 
the choirs that fills the. vast cathedral aisles. 
We hear Him when we listen to the deft 
touchers of the organ’s keys. I listened to 
Him in Tomlinson Hall nearly 50 years ago 
when I heard Nordica sing Home, Sweet 
Home. Friends, God is not far away. He 
is with us all the time. We can see Him in 
the change of seasons, in the planting and 
the harvesting, in the wealth of summer and 
autumn’s rich content; in the unfailing re- 
production year after year of earth’s boun- 
teous largess to sustain the human family. 
Is anyone so blind that he cannot see in these 
recurrent miracles of nature a loving God, or 
Father, keeping watch above His own? We 
can see Him not only in the infinite and per- 
fect provisions He has made for human needs, 
but we can see Him in acts that come to our 
attention daily, some commonplace, some 
dramatic. We can see Him in countless events 
and episodes of our everyday lives. I saw 
Him when I was a boy 19 years old on a bed of 
suffering from typhoid fever for many months, 
and the neighboring farmers in Fayette 
County, Ind., worked in the fields all day and 
then came in relays to my bedside at my 
father’s home to nurse me through the long 
vigils of the night. To this hour I think it 
was their goodness more than medicine that 
kept me alive. 


SACRIFICES OF MOTHER LOVE 


We can see God in the sacrifices of the 
mother who bends over the washtub to secure 
for her children the educational advantages 
to enable them to grow and bloom and to so 
live that when the end comes they may take 
their place among the stars by the side of 
their Creator. We can see Him in the death- 
less devotion of the wife who toils to provide 
hospital care for a husband who she knows 
can never get well, and when with blinding 
tears she plants a last kiss on his brow before 
she commits his body to the grave, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

Oh, the instances where God appears in 
human relations are as countless as the 
sands of the sea, for God is love and love has 
myriads of forms and molds of expression. 
Emerson, the incomparable philosopher, con- 
tributed one of the most beautiful thoughts 
in all of our literature when he said: “Love 
is our highest word and it is the synonym 
for God.” 

There is a touch of God in every good act, 
however insignificant it may seem, and if we 
could only realize how far a good act goes 
in a distraught world I am sure we would 
all highly resolve to perform more and better 
good acts. This reflection has borne upon me 
heavily on occasions when it seemed to me 
my performance fell far short of the goal 
we should set. 














The sweetest smile I ever saw on the face 
of a child was my reward for a favor I did 
for a little Cuban girl a year or so ago—a 
f r so infinitesimal I have repented its 
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v € ig 1 and 
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! pocket of ap- 
peared and in an appealing Vv asked f 

n y to get something to eat. I had just 
q k change left and I gave it to her 

and she disappeared in the direction of the 

kitchen. I had forgotten all about her, 





observed her signaling to mr as she 








was g her exit through a milling 
crowd that jammed the restaurant. As she 

ched the door with a smile of gratitude 
X shall never forget till my dying day, she 





held up for my inspection half a dozen slices 
of old dry bread she had bought with her 
nickel. I went out to find her but had 
vanished in the throng. 

I have thought ever since that was 
a $5 case which I muffed by handling it on 
a nickel basis. It was the memory of that 
incident which prompted me to suggest a 
moment ago that we should perform not 
only more good acts but better good acts. 

It is a peculiarity of the human mind that 
it yields to method, and it will accomplish 
more under a methodical directive than it 
will if governed by haphazard impulse. 
That is why the Boy Scouts’ slogan “A good 
deed a day” is so appealing and effective. I 
believe that every person, old as well as 
young, might profit by the Boy Scout ex- 
ample if he would create in his own life a 
department of good works and would es- 
tablish a methodical record of service by 
striving earnestly, zealously, prayerfully, to 
see how many good acts he could perform 
regularly day in and day out under the aegis 
of that “department.” Of course, such a 
psychological tutelage over one’s soul 
yolves considerable exercise of the imagina- 
tion but it would be conducive, I think, to 
beneficent method and regularity, which, if 
we will, can be made great factors in 
Christian living. 
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DUTY OUTLINED IN CHARACTERS OF LIVING LIGHT 

One who earnestly seeks Divine guidance 
will find in the Bible many revelations that 
illuminate the pathway to a Christian life. 
Some of these are so clear and plain that 
they seem like the finger of God pointing the 
way. Nearly 2,000 years ago the Saviour of 
men drew aside the veil and revealed the 
nature of genuine Christian service, the kind 
of service that is pleasing in the sight of 
God, in of the most 1 passages 








one beautiful 
to be found in all Biblical literature, when 
he said: 

“For I was anhungered and ye gave Me 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave Me drink; I 
was a stranger and you took Me in; 
aked, and ye clothed Me; I was sick and 
ye visited Me; I was in prison and ye came 
unto Me; 

“Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch 
have done it unto one of the least 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

In this passage we find a Christian's duty 
in characters of living light. If it 
were the only revelation in Holy 
Scriptures it would be sufficient in itself to 
give poise and direction 
son who desires to fulfill 
a Christian. 

With the world sheking from the terrific 
impacts of war and the forces of and 








as ye 
of these 


the entire 


to every sincere per- 


the cbligations of 


death 


destruction lapping every shore, what is the 
Christian’s duty? I recently wrote to a dozen 
of the most eminent clergymen in America, 
esking them to give me their best fudement 
in reply to that question. I was especially 


impressed by a senience in the answer of the 








James E. Freeman, of the Epis- 
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in his own sphere, as we have never prac- 
ticed them before, so that Christianity may 
constantly demonstrating itself and may 


ve its utmost 





leavening t in a world 


e sour. If we are to save the world for 
ist, a good place to start is right here 
ne, and a good way to begin is to resolve 
we will give our lives in all sincerity to 
sé e of the Master. Shakespeare 
the Merchant of Venice described vividly tl 





influence which a good deed has in a naughty 
world, and the Saviour Himself gave us tl) 
1 for our present-day responsibility when 


he said on the Mount: 
‘Let your light so sl 


ine before men that 
they may see your d works d glorily 


[ 
your Fs 


} ather which is in Heaven.’” 
I like to think of Christianity in the 
times of cataclysmic woes in its old hiblical 





sense asaleaven. A leaven has usefulness 
or effect, unless it mingles with the mass it 
is to leaven. 

So Christianity, to be a good leaven in a 
world that so much needs saving, must be of 
the world and part of the world, just 
Christ, who came to save men, was of the 


world and part of the world. I disagree ut- 


as 


terly with some of the ministers and lay- 
men of our churches who contend that Chris- 
tians should keep aloof from these great hu- 


man problems lest they dré 
politics. Christ had 

about the word “polit 
money rom 


z the church into 
no such squeamishness 
when he drove the 
temple The 
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church has a divine mission to heal and to 
save, and it needs to be dragged into every 
situation, if you want to put it that way, 


where its healing and saving influence may 
be exercised. 

It is far beyond my capacity to attempt to 
prescribe all that Christians should do in the 
present world situation that has been forced 
upon us by totalitarian ‘aggression and 
tyranny, culminating in the brutal and per- 


fidious attack at Pearl Harbor, but I think, 
first of all, as Bishop Freeman thought, that 
we should be true Chris and it we 





n and high in 
amid the teni- 


should keep clear in our visi 
our faith the eternal things 
pests of the temporal. 
CHRISTIANITY'S GREATEST OPFORTUNITY 
There is no doubt in my mind that Chris- 
tianity is confrontirg its greatest test and its 
greatest responsibility in the opportunity 
that is opening before us to reconstruct a 


new and better world cut of the ashes of 
the present conflict. The chaos we are 
bound to face when the belligerents lay down 
their arms will be a tremendous challe1 to 





We must 
We must 


united Christian effort 
meet that challenge. 








the world to slip into paganism 
the cooperation of religious forces 
the world cannot be undertaken too soon I 
would like to see a conference of ligious 
leaders of all countries held at the earliest 


of 
solid that 


new werd 


possible date for the erection 
Christianity and 
will serve as the foundations of 


so strong they 


order—an order that will restore harmony in 
human relations, atone for the agonies the 
world is now suffering, and justify the sacri- 
fices of our beloved dead. Since America 
is absolutely unselfish its efforts to serve 


matkind and since it is the leading Christian 
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neighbor as thyself.” 
all human to turn to 
give it serious and profound 
would shape our conduct to 
divine mandate, we would 
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deluge of Christian kindness. 
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dreams involves 
i individual responsibility. 
It must not be a case of “let George do it.” 
Each one of must find in his heart the 
feeble spark of love for our neighbor and 
ultiv until it becomes a flaming pas- 
If God's com- 
our text, “Thou shalt love thy 
; thyself,”’ should become the rul- 
motivation of the world, vast sections 
th would be liberated from the 
yokes that oppress them, myriads of human 
beings who are now mere numbers in the 
machinery of tyrants would be restored to 
the digni of men and women, and glad- 
ness, light, and thanksgiving would replace 
the gloom and heartaches and despair of the 
world’s night. 
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PROVISION FOR ALL 


this beautiful world made 
ision to sustain the lives of 
that might ever inhabit it. 
There is enough land lying uncultivated and 
fallow to all human beings on the 
earth, if they would but agree to the princi- 
ples of t1 Sermon on the Mount, forget 
their hatreds, lay down their guns, and go 
to work. When the present cataclysm is 
over, there must inevitably be a large-scale 
readjustment that will take considera- 
tion the economic needs of the entire human 
family. I have always believed that Christ 
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poke with supreme authority and divine 
ision when He taught us to pray: 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 

ught the significance and im- 

of Christ’s life and mission, this 

hat we may join God's eternal king- 

here on earth, and by availing 

of the innumerable opportunities 

are offered to help others, Wwe may earn 

place in the eternal kingdom and walk 

in strength and rectitude until we meet the 

Father face to face. 


HEAVEN WILL BE A COMMONWEALTH OF 


GOODNESS 


A true conception of God's fatherhood and 
man’s brotherhood visualizes a great com- 
n.onwealth at whose table is always spread 
a feast of love, and whosoever will may come. 
It will be a close corporation and there 
will be no special privilege. There will be 
no snobbishness, no false aristocracy, and 
the measure of men and women will be their 
goodness. I would not for a moment dep- 
recate education and art and the drama 
and r.usic and all the other finer things of 
life, but the very finest of all things in hfe 
is the ability and willingness to toil and 
sacrifice for others. In my long career as 
an observer of human values I have found 
virtue more often in hovels than in palaces. 
Some of the best and noblest persons I have 
wn had none of the advantages of 
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construct 
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the personal pronoun, but 
hearts of pure gold, and no Sacri- 
as too great for them to make for those 
ved. They were imbued with the 
spirit of the Master. 

We do not need to delve deeply into the 
theological profundities to be good Chris- 
and good men and women. What we 
do not understand we may accept on faith. 
It is enough if we love God with all of our 
minds and all of our strength and all of our 
understanding we truly love Him we 
will be everlastingly seeking ways to do His 
work on earth. Loving service will cease to 
be a task and will become a privilege. A long 
time I wrote a motto which it seemed 
to me seems to me now, was a suitable 
guide for us in this vale of tears. 

It reads as follows: 

“We can do nothing better, we can do 
nothing finer, we can do nothing grander 
than to help our fellow mortals over the 
rough places of life.” 

The girls in my office, who comprise as 
splendid and capable an office staff as any 
Member of Congress ever had, had this 
motto beautifully framed and placed over my 
desk one Christmas Day and there it remains, 
Modestly, modestly may I say that it is a 
motto I would like to live up to. It is, I 
believe, another way of expressing the words 
of our text: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” I plead tonight for a simple, 
practical form of Christian service that fits 
the everyday needs of humanity. I believe, 
as sincerely as I ever believed anything, that 
if we do all the good we can, in all the ways 
we can, to all the people we can, just as long 
as we can, we will lead lives that will be ac- 
ceptable in the sight of our Maker and 
the evening of life approaches we will walk 
serenely toward the sunset with God's ever- 
lasting arms around us, 
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JESUS THE ALTOGETHER LOVELY 


And in all of our lives of service, until the 
end comes and we fall asleep, we wouid 
do well to keep in the foreground of our 
minds the sweetest and most majestic char- 
acter of the ages, whose life from the 
manger to the cross is a rainbow of hope for 
all of the human race. He was the only per- 
son that ever lived who was altogether lovely. 
He gave all for humanity until there was 
nothing he had not given. We need to think 
of Him to activate our sympathies for the 
poor and unfortunate of earth and to inspire 
us to perform deeds of goodness as He did 
when he walked among men. We need to 
think of Him to enrich our spirituality and 
to lead the. way to the only life of real hap- 
piness, which is a life of service to others. 
There is in the State of Indiana a wonderful 
painting of the Stviour, by Titian, owned by 
an Indiana man, which portrays with touch- 
ing pathos the agony of the cross. In that 
picture the genius of the great artist has 
epitomized with a mastery that goes straight 
as an arrow to the human heart the sacrifices 
of the Son of Man for the remission of sins. 
I wish that every day of our lives all of us 
could see that picture for the memories it 
recalls, for the sense of duty it inspires. We 
need to be sobered and seasoned in ways of 
right living by a comprehension of the Sav- 
iour’s unfathomable love for us and the sut- 
fering endured by that great human God in 
order that you and I, and whosoever will, 
may find the way through service to eternal 
life. 


all 


“Near the cross, O Lamb of God, 
Bring its scenes before me; 

Help me walk from day to day 
With its shadows o’er me.” 
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Address to Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
I made to Federal employees in north- 
western Ohio on December 27, 1943: 

It has occurred to me that in times of 
stress and strain, confusion and doubt, and 
even fear over the immediate as well as the 
distant future, many of us are unduly con- 
cerned and alarmed largely because of lack of 
perspective; dwelling solely on the ebb and 
flow of our Current tides, we come to regard 
our period as the most critical of all time and 
ourselves as the first real voyagers on a 
troubled and unchartered sea of uncertainty, 
dissent, turmoil, and strife and, consequently, 
we are prone to believe that on us must de- 
volve the grave risks and serious responsibili- 
ties of setting the initial course and steering 
the ship of destiny for the first time safely 
to port. 

History denies and destroys the illusion. 

Mark carefully just this one instance: 
Speaking in the House of Commons on March 
11, 1873, in opposition to a bill sponsored by 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli said: 

“You have despoiled the economy. You 
lave threatened every corporation and en- 
dowment in the country. You have ex- 
amined into everybody's affairs. You have 
criticized every profession and vexed every 
trade. No one is certain of his property, and 
nobody knows what duties he may have to 
perform tomorrow. This is the policy of 
confiscation as compared with that of concur- 
rent endowment.” 

That, my friends, was Disraeli and Glad- 
stone at it 70 years ago, even though it sounds 
like Willkie and F. D. R. at it today. 

Certainly no one would deny the serious- 
ness of our problems or discount the legiti- 
mate doubts and fears that assail every think- 
ing individual among us, but we would do 
well to recognize and ponder these two well 
established truths: One—‘“there is nothing 
new under the sun”—and, two—“history is 
constantly repeating itself.” 

Because we are not unworthy of our herit- 
age—as a people we are demonstrating that 
fact through the courage and heroism of our 
sons on the fighting fronts and the miracle 
of our war production record on the home 
front—we will not flounder or perish in the 
stormy gales that now beset us. We will not 
fail in our immediate and prodigious task of 
winning complete and final victory, and by 
the same token we will not fail in meeting the 
tremendous problems of readjustment which 
will confront us in the post-war period. 
Never shall we be found wanting in unflinch- 
ing courage, unflagging perseverance, faith 
in ourselves and in our future. 

It has been indicated to me that as a group 
you are interested in hearing what Congress 
is thinking about the post-war period. 
While it is true that there are now a few 
congressional committees surveying and con- 
sidering the problems of the post-war period, 
Congress as a whole is not by any means con- 
centrating its attention on that period, and 
I will tell you why—Congress knows the 
score. 

Permit me to digress at this point to ex- 
plain that I am fully aware that all “smart” 
candidates for public office should be peren- 
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speculation going on in the privacy of the 
cleal ms of the House a S te fre- 
quently can be heard the stark f out of 
which the restrained or shaded headlines of 


next week’s or even next months’ newspapers 
ll be made. we 
Aside from the established normal chan- 
nels that the Congress has at its disposal for 
obtaining complete factual information and 
keeping realistically and accurately abreast 
of the score, to illustrate the exceptional 
means which occasionally are invoked in or- 
der to “keep the eye of Congress focused on 
the ball’’ permit me to cite a rather momen- 
tous occasion which took place only a matter 
f ago. Late one afternoon to the 
7 Member came a notice irom the 
nent summoning all Members to 
8:30 o'clock ollov g 
ng. To that conference came General 
rshall, Chief of Staff of the Army, Admiral 
ng, Chief of Naval Operations, and a galaxy 
military experts from both Army and Navy, 
me of whom had just re ned from the 
attle fronts, with their maps, charts, and 
1otion pictures, to address the representa- 
ives of the pecple and answer their ques- 
tions. If here or there did exist any Mem- 
bers harboring the comfortable illusion of an 
and speedy military victory, certainly 
were thoroughly disillusioned by the 

that conference, during which all 
the cards were placed face up on the table, 
with the military heads of the armed forces 
rev ing and crystallizing the accumulated 
Gata previously sifted in on Congress, 
ring up the score to date, and, to the best 
cf tl ability, exnlaining and anticipating 
the military obstacles and objectives of the 
succeeding months and predicting the hoped- 
for score of the future. 

And so when I say that ess knows 
the score both abroad and at home, I mean 
just that, and it is for that reason that Con- 
gress as a whole is not yet actively dealing 
with the problems of the post-war period. 

I would not leave with you the impression 
that our outlook is overly discouraging or 
unduly bleak and pessimistic, but I would 

i you that despite the fact that the 
faint rays of victory are beginning to 
stream across our horizon, the road to Ber- 
lin is as yet a long, muddy, and blcody one, 
and the watery route to Tokyo still must be 
made by patient fighting and heavy casual- 
ties from one Jap-infested, imsect- and dis- 
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ease-ridden island to another. Stacking the 
totals of manpower, materials, skill, and de- 


termination of the United Nations against 
those of the enemy, there can be no doubt 
of cur ultimate triumph, but between now 
and the day of victory lie as yet untold sac- 
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tion C Ss is a I the problems of 
the post-war period, I would suggest that 
one way to keep a 1 1 the ec yn in 
which the wind is blowing on problems of 
demobilizatior reconversion, ¢ n 1 post-war 


plans generally would be to follow the activi- 


ties and reports released by the special in- 
ves ating committee of which Senator Tru- 
MAN, Of Missouri, is chairman, and the spe- 
cial tee on post-w é nomic po 
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only t March, t enc has ued 
one report en ed “A Pi am f it nic 
Democracy” which is attrac Nation-wide 
attention, and just a few weeks ago released 
a preliminary report based on the findings 





of a series of hearings on the cancelation of 
war contracts, industrial demobilization and 
: the disposal of sur; 

plants and property. The work of the George 
committee is only in its initial stages but 
its purpose is clear-cut and its activities are 
definitely launched. 

It can be said that the work of the Tru- 
man committee is formulating a detailed 
and concrete background of the entire 
production effort, and the work of the George 
committee is laying the foundation for a 
solution of the economic problems that will 
emerge with the transition of the national 
economy from a war to a peace basis. Out 
of the studies that have been made thus 
far by both committees one unanimous con- 
clusion has been reached—war to peace is 
much more complicated than peace to war 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
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and who return able to work will be restored 
to their Federal jobs at the close of the war. 
Sly the Congress will give active con- 
to the bill proposing optional re- 
regardiess of age, to those civil- 
nployees who have had 30 or more 
Federal employment, thus clearing 
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In answer to the question as to the scope 
of Federal activities following the close of 
the war ically enough we can Only pre- 
dict with absolute certainty that one branch 
of the Federal Government will expand—the 
Veterans’ Administration, which will con- 
tinue to take care of the injured and disabled 
who will return from the far-flung battle 
fronts, and the immediate dependents of our 
heroic dead. All other answers to the 
question of post-war Federal activities are 
still in the making, and as yet One guess is as 
good as another. 

For the present our one concern should 
be to get on with the war, to speed the day of 
victory as much as we can, having faith in 
ourselves and in our ability to cross our 
future bridges as we cOme nearer to them 
Thank you, and may the new year bring 

each and every one you continuing 
strength and courage to meet your respective 
tasks, strong in the conviction that, despite 
time, tides, and wars, “God's still His 
Heaven 
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The Fighting Seabees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, just recently we celebrated the 
second anniversary of a comparatively 
new branch of our military service—the 
fighting Seabees. Ashort 2 years ago the 
first battalion was founded and already 
they have written a glorious page into 
the history of this war. Organized pri- 
marily as construction battalions for the 


Navy, their services are now in demand 
by almost every branch of the service on 
fighting fronts all over the world. 

“Can do” is their motto, and the man- 
ner in which they have lived up to it is 
rapidly becoming legendary. They can 
repair anything from a watch to a battle- 
ship, and frequently do, and they make 
impossible tasks look commonplace. 
Now full strength, approximately 
260,000 officers and men, they command 
the respect and admiration of the Army, 
the Navy, and the marines, and they 
deserve the everlasting thanks of the 
entire country. 

Typical of the Scabees’ ability to work 
or fight, or do both as the cccasion de- 
mands, is the following article from Time 
Magazine: 


at 


RESISTANCE BURIED 

From the Treasury Islands attack recently 
came a legend of Seabee workmanship: a 
lone bulldozer man had wiped out a Jap gun 
emplacement, Last week came the details. 

An hour after the landing, Fireman (lst 
cl.) Aurelio Tassone, of Milford, Mass., was 
roaring along on his 20-ton ‘dozer when he 
spotted an enemy strongpoint. Skirting the 
coconut-logged bunker, he came at it from 
the rear. Bullets banged off the big blade 
which he had raised as a shield. The tractor 
rolled on like its armored offspring, the tank, 

As he went over the log fort, 
pertly dropped his blade. The pill box col- 
lapsed. Methodically, as if he were smooth- 
ing a rough spot in a road, Tassone bladed 
earth over it. After the battle, the hasty 
grave was shoveled open; twelve bodies and 
a large new gun were exhumed. 


Tassone ex- 


Probably the best explanation of the 
remarkable construction records and in- 
genuity attributed to the Seabees is the 
fact that each individual is used for the 
kind of work he has been trained to do. 
They serve under officers who are engi- 
neers and construction men and who 
know their jobs. Officers and men all 
speak the same language, a fact which no 
doubt contributes greatly to their unity 
of purpose. Their morale, according to 
one apparently well-informed observer, 
is higher than an eagle’s dandruff. 

President Roosevelt, in his congratu- 
latory message to the Seabees on their 
second anniversary, said in part: 

Your war effort is outstanding because you 
accomplish three great purposes which en- 
able our fighting forces to carry on the of- 
fensive. You build, you fight, and you re- 
pair. You are prepared to repeat the oper- 
ation whenever necessary—you go forward 
together. 


On the same occasion, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox said: 

Every major amphibious operation of the 
Navy has found Seabees among the first to 
land. Almost every airficld, supply depot or 
other installation the Navy has built since 
Pearl Harbor has been a Seabee record for 
speed and ingenuity. And in bitter battles 
like Guadalcanal or Tarawa, you have shed 
your blood to earn a share of victory. 


To Capt. John R. Perry, Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, goes the 
credit for launching the original Seabee 
plan with the enthusiastic endorsement 
of Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Not 
long ago I had the privilege of witn*scing 
the impressive welcome which Admiral 








Moreell gave to returning officers and 
men of two Seabee battalions after a year 
and a half duty overseas. His well- 
chosen words on that occasion I desire 
to make a part of my remarks at this 
point: 

Officers and men of the construction bat- 
talions, particularly those Just returned from 
overseas, it is a pleasure to have with us to- 
day a visitor from Washington, our Chief, 
Admiral Ben Moreell. 

Admiral Morere.t. Admiral Smith, officers 
and men of the Fourteenth and Seventh, of- 
ficers end men of the Construction Battalions 
in general. I made this trip from Washing- 
ton for the particular purpose of participat- 
ing in the welcome to the Fourteenth and 
the Seventh to God’s country. It is with 
the greatest pride, and at the same time deep 
humility, that we remember the acccmplish- 
ments of these two battalions in the south 
Pacific, where we have been, and still are, in 
such dire need of devoted services. Two 
weeks from today will mark the second anni- 
versary of the authorization for the First 
Construction Regiment. In those 2 years we 
have gone far and done much. Our men, 
your companions, are scattered all Over the 
world, in every active theater of war. We 
have done work in Newfoundland, in Iceland, 
in the United Kingdom, in north Africa, in 
west Africa, South America, the Caribbean, 
Panama, and the west coast of South America, 
in Alaska, in the Hawaiian group, the south 
Pacific, and in the southwest Pacific, and I 
say with the greatest pride that from all 
those various active theaters of war, some 
more active than others, the reports that 
have come back to us of the spirit, the loyalty, 
the devotion, and the ability of our officers 
and men are truly inspiring. We have a long 
road to go. There is a great deal to be done. 
We face the future with complete confidence 
in our ability to carry out orders of our Com- 
mander in Chief. In that same spirit we 
have framed our slogan “Can do,” and when 
the road is ended and glorious victory has 
come to us, it is my expectation, in fact I 
look upon it confidently, that we will merit 
the commendation of the people of this coun- 
try, and to the “Can do” there will be added 
another slogan, which we can carry with us 
to the end of our days, the slogan “Well 
done.” I'm glad to be here with you today. 
It is a privilege to be joined with officers 
and men of your caliber in the privilege 
which has been conferred upon us, the privi- 
lege to serve; there is no greater privilege in 
these days. Thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, emblazoned on the Sea- 
bees’ banner are these words: “We do the 
difficult immediately. The impossible 
takes a little longer.” Their original slo- 
gan “Can do” has now grown to “Can do, 
will do—did.” All honor to them. 





Some Comments About Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the convening of the second ses- 
sion, Seventy-eighth Congress, it might 
be well to point out to the people 
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throughout the country some of the cow- 
ardly attacks which have been made upon 
Congress for mistakes that have been 
committed by bureaus and bureaucrats. 
It is popular to condemn the House of 
Representatives and also the Senate for 
everything that is wrong, while we all 
know that the administrative officials 
take credit for everything that is con- 
structive. 

Some years ago when this was a pop- 
ular pastime, and was indulged in by 
certain powerful interests, I put a speech 
in the Recorp, and I headed it “Cowardly 
attacks on Congress.” Congress needs 
no defense, but the bureaus and the 
bureaucrats need to do a lot of explain- 
ing. My colleague from Minnesota the 
Honorable Harotp Knutson inserted 
some remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, volume 89, page 
A5692, in which he pointed out that we 
now have 104 parent boards and bu- 
reaus, and 2,241 organizations, 
all a part of the Government agencies, 
which I have on other occasions said 
were overlapping, and were adopting nu- 
merous policies which meant ruin to the 
domestic economy of our Government. 

These numerous Government agencies 
overlap, adopt inconsistent policies, and 
in my opinion are doing a real injury to 
the American people. 

On Tuesday, January 4, 1944, in the 
Times-Herald, published here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, there appears an 
article which I think challenges the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 
This article was called to my attention by 
an Official of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration when I asked him for informa- 
tion on the question of sugar. I realize 
that there must be price controls, but 
I have never felt that the extensive svs- 
tem of rationing, in which we have in- 
dulged, could be justified. 

Some time ago I talked with a grocery- 
man here in Washington who called my 
attention to the fact that with the enor- 
mous supplies of pork, people could not 
get it because of the O. P. A. rationing 
system. 

In my opinion, there has been the 
same sort of bungling and mistakes in 
connection with the matter of rationing 
sugar. 

The people throughout the country are 
demanding that Congress do something 
to discontinue the ignorant and foolish 
policies of the bureaus and bureaucrats 
who are now in control of the Govern- 
ment, 

On October 18, 1943, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 173, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of joint con- 
gressional committees to visit with the 
bureaucrats, find out what they were 
doing, and advise them how to carry on 
the executive functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

Other resolutions along similar lines 
have been introduced by many of my 
colleagues. I commend all of these reso- 
lutions and bills to you for careful con- 
sideration as the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress convenes. 

This article in the Times-Herald for 
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January 4 speaks for itself and is a 
powerful indictment of the War Food 
Administration. It is as follows: 
Gross Waste Lam to W. F. A 
BuTTER HOARDING 
(By Bert Wissman and Tina Marranzano) 


IN Mgar, 


Charging gross waste and inefficiency 
the War Food Administration, the Office of 
Defense Transportation last night laid the 
Nation’s present civilian shortage of perish- 
able foodstuffs squarely on the doorstep of 
the W. F. A 

Through an official spokesmaz 
charged‘ 

1. W. FP. A. has bought and hoarded such 
tremendous stocks of butter, meats, 
frozen commodities that the Nation’ 
age facilities are filled to capacity, with no 
available for storing spring 


in 


, the 0. D. T 


and 
Ss stor- 
space and sum- 
mer crops which .should be processed to pre- 
vent spoilage. 


HAS CONTINUED TO HOARD 


2. W. F. A. has continued buying 
hoarding despite this apparent condition 

3. W. F. A. does not even know how much 
it has bought, so frenzied has been the pur- 
Cnase spree. 

4. W. F. A. does not } 
food is stored. 
5. W. F. A. does not know what percentage 
of food stored is held by commercial opera- 
tors and what percentage by their agency 

6. W. F. A., as a result of this short-sighted 
policy, been responsible, indirectly at 
least, for tremendous meat, eggs, 
and canned milk 


and 


cnow where all 


this 


nas 


losses in 


FOOD MUST BE RELEASED 
An immense loss of food and revenue will 


be the inevitable result unless a large part 
of this hoarded food is released for civilian 
consumption, freeing space which will be 


needed to store spring and summer crops, the 
spokesman, John F. King, warned. 

{John P. King is assistant to Samuel Bots- 
ford in charge of O. D. T.’s Storage and Rail- 
way Information Division. Botsford is infor- 
mation director. | 

As of December 1, there 176,045,000 
pounds of butter in storage, 64 percent more 
than the average held for the 5-year period 
1937-41, according to W. F. A. statistics. 

While American housewives clamored 
vain at corner grccery stores for butter, 
at 16 ration points per pound 
hcearded millions of pounds. 


were 


in 
even 
the W. F. A. 
Recently, how- 


ever, the W. F. A. has been forced to release 
some which was in danger of becoming 
rancid and converted it into “Carter's 


Spread,” King declared 


IS BUTTER SUBSTITUTE 
“Carter's Spread” is a mixture of linseed oil 
and butter used widely in restaurants and 


institutions as a substitute for the real 
ticle. 


The O. D. T. spokesman criticized the 
W. F. A. policy of releasing butter for ship- 
ment to Russia, stating he had been informed 


the Russians had expressed a reluctance to 
take it. 

“Russians should not be encouraged to take 
butter,” King said. “It never was a staple 
item on the regular family diet. Surplus 
butter should be turned over to Americans.” 


LAMB STORAGE UP 657 PERCENT 


King pointed out that examination of offi- 
cial W. F. A. statistics shows that the amount 
of lamb held in storage as of December 1, 
1943, had increased 657.7 percent over the 
1937-41 average. 

The same compilations show that there is 
197.6 percent more beef being held ar 
percent more frozen cream in storage. 


ne 
id 155.9 
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Stocks of frozen fruits and vegetables are 
at an all-time high of nearly 500,000.000 
pounds, a 94-percent increase over the 1937- 
41 5-year average. Other products which 
show tremendous jumps are as follows: 

Frozen eggs, 70.4 percent; frozen poultry, 
43.7 percent; frozen pork, 47.1 percent, and 
frozen trimmings (kidneys, livers, etc.), 81.8 
percent. 

King revealed that his agency had sent 
three letters to the W. F. A. recently urging 
that large supplies of canned and frozen goods 
be released for distribution by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


SOME ITEMS RELEASED 


As a result, W. F. A. released some stocks 
and O. P. A. followed with an announcement 
reducing the point values for frozen vege- 
tables and removing canned string beans from 
the ration list, he pointed out. 

On January 1, it was recalled workers in 
18 Philadelrhia meat-packing plants dumped 
an estimated 1,000,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts huge vats to be turned into fat 
and fertilizer. The action was necessary to 
prevent spoilage, meat packers said 

Althcugh there is some available space for 
canned gocds, storage facilities for frozen 
products and perishables are crammed full 
In the Washington metropolitan area all 
space was full as early as November 15, it 
was stated 

Three weeks ago 30 refrigerator cars of 
beef arrived in the District, it was recalled, 
and because of a lack of storage space it was 
at first decided to return the shipment to 
packers. Later, temporary space was found 
for the shipment 


into 


SAME IN OTHER CITIES 


Storage figures from other cities also show 
the dearth of space. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Louis all ad- 
vise that space is better than 90 percent 
filled. What is available is for quick turn- 
over items, such as fish, which is rarely 
kept more than 8 or 4 days, it was said. 
Actually this means there isn’t any space 
available for anything except quick turn-over 
tems. 

A recheck of the warehouse situation with 
railroad officials confirmed in full the dearth 
of warehouse space and the fact that perish- 
able foodstuffs jammed all available facilities. 

A. F. Swinburne, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Car Service Division cf the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads, declared ware- 
houses all over the country are chock full of 
focdstuffs, including rationed items that peo- 
ple would like to be able to buy. 

This information also was confirmed by 
William E. Hall, director of public relations 
for the association. 

The O. D. T. spokesman said that a large 
amount of New Jersey spinach was not proc- 
essed during the last crop because of a lack 
of warehouse facilities and declared that the 
O. D. T. is fearful the occurrence will be re- 
peated in many places throughout the coun- 
try. 

W. F. A. IGNORED WARNINGS 

Surveys made months ago by the Storage 
Division of the O. D. T. showed the ware- 
house situation was even then becoming crit- 
ical, he added, stating that the W. F. A. 
evidently chose to ignore O. D. T. findings. 

Questioned about the large amount of 
frozen food being held, William Broxton, 
marketing specialist of the W. F. A, said he 
was unable to supply figures on the total of 
focd stored in lockers throughout the country, 
nor even the amount held in storage by his 
agency. 

The following W. F. A. figures, released by 
King, admittedly not entirely accurate, fur- 
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nish some idea of the tremendous amount of 
frozen foodstuffs being held in storage: 


| | Percent 

Nov. 1 (in |'crease 
jn i. 

pounds) | 1937-41 


Dec. 1 (in 
pounds) 


| 


| average 


Frozen fruit 
Frozen v 


239, 413, 000 
194, 370, G00 


243, 547, 000 
190, 243, 


Total frozen vege- | 
tables 433, 783, 000, 433, 790, 000 940 
eS $5, 670, OOO 49, 196, COO 55.9 
211, 229, 000) 
242, 264, 000) 
140, 230, 000 7 
12), 820, 000 197.6 
105, 050, 000 47 
23, 207, 000 657. 
104, 010, 000 BI 
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176, 045, GOO 
173, 019, 000 
197, 382, CO 
| 169, 846, OOF 
|} 131, 172, OO 
| $1,074, 000 
113, 533, 000 
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1,461,524,000, 1,419,706,000 156. 


The Price of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 20 last, in an extension in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I set forth a let- 
ter from Gov. John J. Dempsey, of New 
Mexico, to Gov. Earl Snell, of Oregon, 
dealing with the price of oil. Iam now 
in receipt of a letter, under date of Janu- 
ary 5, 1944, from Chester Bowles, Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, discussing Governor Dempsey’s let- 
ter. Under leave heretofore granted, I 
include es a part of my remarks Admin- 
istrator Bowles’ letter, which is as fol- 
lows: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1944, 
The Honorable Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: I have noted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of December 20 the letter 
which you had inserted from Gov. John J. 
Dempsey, of New Mexico, to Gov. Earl Snell, 
of Oregon, dealing with the price of oil. 
Since you have shown this interest in the 
matter, I wish to give you the facts regarding 
O. P. A.’s position. 

It is not true, as stated in the letter, that 
oil “exploration is at a standstill.” Wildcat 
drilling has been greater in the past 3 years 
than it was previously. Here are the number 
of wildcat wells drilled: 1937, 2,224; 1938, 
2,638; 1939, 2,589; 1940, 3,038; 1941, 3,264; 1942, 
$3,219; 1943, 3,507. 

However, in view of the great petroleum 
demands of war, we need to drill more wild- 
cat and other wells than ever before. The 
Office of Price Administration believes that 
to get more wells drilled special inducements 
should be offered. 

It is also important to keep in operation 
“stripper” wells, reaching the end of their 
productivity. Figures on well abandonment 
in 1943 are not available, but the 5,422 wells 
abandoned in 1942 were the fewest abandoned 
in any year since 1932. However, in view of 
war needs, the Office of Price Administration 
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favors offers of special inducement to keep 
“stripper” wells in operation. 

The Petroleum Administrator for War has 
suggested a 35-cent-per-barrel increase in 
crude petroleum prices to accomplish these 
purposes. The first letter from Governor 
Dempsey suggested a 50-cent increase in such 
prices. 

The Office of Price Administration will not 
object to any reasonable financial induce- 
ment per barrel being paid on the output 
of new wells or “stripper” wells, if recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Administrator. All 
it objects tc is extending these inducements 
to the output of all other wells which already 
have been drilled and which need no induce- 
ment whatever to reach maximum produc- 
tion. 

Payment of 35 cents a barrel on the out- 
put of new wells will cost about $55,400,000 
in 1944. Such a payment on the output of 
“stripper” wells will cost about $78,750,000. 
That makes a total of $134,190,000. But an 
over-all price increase of 35 cents a barrel 
will cost the United States Government 
alone, on its oil purchases, not less than 
$175,000,000. In addition, it will needlessly 
cost the public $350,000,000. 

A 50-cent-per-barrel inducement on the 
output of new wells and stripper wells 
would cost $191,700,000. But a 59-cent-per- 
barrel over-all price increase would cost the 
Government $250,000,000 on its oil purchases; 
and in addition cost the public $500,000,000. 

If the oil industry were losing money un- 
der present prices there might be a reason 
for an over-all price increase, but such is not 
the case. Twenty-one big oil companies, 
both producing and refining, averaged a 
combined income of $495,859,000 before taxes 
for the period 1€36-39. In 1240 they made 
$496,864,000; in 1941, $818,965,000; and in 
1942, $696,140,000. These were earnings be- 
fore taxes. After taxes they had a combined 
average income of %430,504,000 in the period 
1936-39. In 1240 they made only $411,027,- 
000; but in 1941 they made $622,041,000, and 
in 1942, $461,061,000. 

Lest it be thought that these profits came 
entirely from refining, here are the figures 
for 26 companies engaged only in crude oil 
production. 

Before taxes: 1936-39 combined earnings 
(average) $23,342,000. 1940, $13,723,000; 1941, 
$24,730,000; 1942, $33,427,000. 

After taxes: 1936-39 combined earnings 
(average), $21,846,000. 1940, $12,410,000; 
1941, $22,093,000; 1942, $27,730,000. 

Figures for the first 6 months of 1943 show 
a gain over those for the first 6 months of 
1942. 

Under these conditions the only sound 
policy will be to confine inducements to the 
people who need to be induced. That will 
get maximum oil productivity, yet save the 
Government itself $40,000,000 in 1944 and the 
public—including the people of Oregon— 
$350,000,000; or even more if a 50-cent-per- 
barrel inducement or price increase were 
made. 

A 35-cent-per-barrel price increase will in 
1944 cost private passenger-car drivers $2.97 
each. It will cost every householder heating 
with oil $17; every truck operator, $10.06; 
every farmer using a tractor, $4.96 (many 
Oregon farmers operate trucks, tractors, and 
passenger cars). And not one extra well will 
be drilled or one extra stripper well be 
kept operating over the number that will be 
drilied or operated if inducements are 
limited to new well and stripper well output. 
These increased financial burdens upon the 
people of Oregon will have no effect, save to 
increase the profits of the oil companies, 
which already—except for stripper well op- 
erators—are doing extremely well. 

The second letter of Governor Dempsey to 
Governor Snell, which you entered in the 











Record, withdraws the suggestion that a 60- 
cent increase in oil prices be made and sug- 
vests that instead oil prices be brought up to 





pa ity—that being the average of all 
prices, based presumably on its 1926 price re- 
jationship. That woud increase the price of 


crude petroleum by over 73 cents per barrel. 
To view the effect of this proposal just double 
the figures given relating to a 35-cent in- 
grease. 

It would cost the Government more than 
#350,000,000 on its oil purchases, or over $80,- 
000,000 more in 1944 than payment of similar 
inducement on the output of new and strip- 
per wells. And it would cost the public need- 
lessly more than $700,000,000, raising the 
prcfits of the oil companies to fantastic pro- 
Moreover, it would bring down upon Con- 
gress and the administrative agencies a del- 
uge of demands from other groups whose 
prices are below their 1926 parity. There are 
300 out of 889 items in the cost of living in- 
that are below their 1926 parity. To 
bring them up to parity would increase the 

of the war by approximately $13,500,- 
000,000. 

Finally, parity is a price relationship. If 
you bring the prices of goods farmers buy up 
to parity you immediately increase farm 
perity prices. This in turn will call for an- 
other rise in parity prices for the things the 
farmers buy. Thus you set in motion an 

matic spiral of inflation that will send 
prices sky high and increase the costs of the 


aex 


war by billions of dollars. 
Since 1926 many technological improve- 
ments have been made and the volume of 


output of many articles has been increased, 
v a sharp reduction in production costs 
To return to the 1926 price relationship would 
be to deny the public the benefit of lowered 
production costs, to disrupt our economy, to 
greatly increase the costs of the war, to in- 
crease the profits in some industries to fan- 
tastic proportions, and to guarantee a run- 
away inflation. 

Just take one item—magnesium. To bring 
it up to 1926 parity would increase the cost 
of the war $1,577,000,000. Surely, we don't 
want to make even a start on such a program. 
Extending the parity-price idea is economic 
aynamite. 

I shall appreciate it if you will forward this 
statement to Governor Snell, so that he may 
get a true picture of the oil-price situation. 
Perhaps you will wish to enter this letter, 
too, in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in the in- 
terest of full understanding of the facts. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Administrator, 





Henry B. Steagall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
and unexpected death of Representative 
Henry B. Steagall, of Alabama, was a 
great shock to many of his friends, in- 
cluding myself. 

I became acquainted with him while 
serving during the last 6 years as a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman. His 
never-failing good humor, his sense of 


justice, and his keen intellect endeared 
him to all of the committee’s members. 
We shall miss him greatly. The Con- 
gress lost one of its outstanding members. 
The State of Alabama has lost one of its 
ablest and best loved sons; the Nation 
one of its finest statesmen, and I have 
lost a good friend. 





Ration Tokens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 
Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 
AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y., December 30, 1943. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Admi tration, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Bowes: The seriousness of the 
situation that confronts the transit industry 
throughout the United States if the current 
O. P. A. ration-token program is permitted to 


go into effect prompts me to restate the posi- 
tion of the transit industry in t matter, 
particularly in the light of tests made during 


is 


the last few days, which was the earliest date 
that the proposed O. P. A. ration tokens were 
available to us. I am also taking the liberty 


of reviewing, for your informati the record 
of our contact with your office on this im- 
portant matter. 

At frequent intervals from July 8, 1943, to 
September 13, 1943, representatives of the 
American Transit Association kept in touch 
with Mr. Joseph A. Kershaw, Chief, Ration 
Banking Branch, O. P. A., concerning the size 
of the proposed ration tokKens.. 

In a letter to Mr. Kershaw dated August 4, 


1943, we advised him that a token with a 
diameter of 0.900 inch by 0.105 inch in 
thickness, then under consideration, would 


cause no interference in the operation 
transit fare boxes and turnstiles 

On at least five different occasions between 
August 11 and September 13, Mr. Bernard 
Kerbel of Mr. Kershaw’s office, advised us that 
a definite decision had been made to adopt a 
token of these dimensions 

On October 5 we were advised by Mr. Ker- 
shaw that tokens with a thickness of 0.105 
inch were unavailable but that vulcanized 
fiber tokens with a diameter of 0.900 inch 
and a thickness of 0.050 inch could be ob- 
tained. He inquired whether a token of such 
dimensions would give us difficulty. 

On October 7 we wrote Mr. Kershaw in part 
as follows: 

“Now that it appears that you cannot ob- 
tain a fiber token of this thickness (0.105 
inch) and will have to use something of the 
order of 0.050 inch, it would be necessary to 
increase the diameter of the tokens to at 
least 1 inch in order to Keep these tokens 
out of our fare boxes.” 

No reply was received to this letter, but 
an O. P. A. news release of October 13 stated 
that a contract had been awarded for tokens 
with a diameter of 0.88 inch. Under the 
circumstances we decided to do nothing fur- 
ther about the matter, although we antici- 
pated that some difficulty might be encoun- 
tered by a few companies. We were, accord- 
ingly, startled to receive a letter from Mr. 


of 
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All 


1943, stating 
that a decision had been made two or three 
deys earlier to use with a diameter 
0.642 inch and a thickness of 0.050 inch 

On November 23, we protested this action 
both to Mr. Kershaw and to Mr. Walter 
Straub by telephone and on November 24 
made a formal protest in writing 

On November 26, our general counsel, Mr. 
C. D. Cass, wrote you a letter of protest, en- 
a copy of <« November 24 
Mr. Straub. 
Since that time we have been represented 
at three conferences on this matter—two 
with Colonel Houston, and one with officials 
of the Osborne Register Co. and the Dayton 
Acme Co. in Cincinnati, which we attended 
at Colonel Houston's request, and at which 





Kershaw dated N 


vember 22 


tokens 


closing 


to 


ur letter of 


several officials of O. P. A. and O. E. M. were 
present 
At these conferences various questions 








were raised by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Osborne Rerister C 
regarding the effect of dropping the 0.642- 
inch tokens into transit fare collection de- 
vices We have, accordingly, been giad to 
cooperate in every possible way in making 
or in afranging for tests which p > as 
fully as possible in the lim i time av - 
tic n e aifiicuities 
ese tests he Dp - 
n ‘ made by 
€ en € h Am«¢ 1 t 
Associat 1, b I t tativ I Os- 
borne | iste Cc i t I I f 
‘ro. P. A ave ¢ der i 
the f wil 
1. The 0.642-inch r toke ’ 
and der inope eve ty J C 
fare box r u ure b } n I Box 
Co., « x h there é ) x ely 1 OO 
in us tl } 
2. Th } ] é 
a I ure ( 
26,000 Type D op h J f 
b es ch ccey id re f I I 
tokens 
3. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will not 
register as a fare in approximately 14,000 
D open hopper Johnson fare boxes which 
do not have a pick-up for transit fare tokens 
The O. P. A. ration token will, however, be 
accepted in the box, will ride on tl plate 
of the counting mechanism and will even- 
tually jam the box and render it inoverative. 


4. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will of 


all Perey turnstiles which are operable by @ 
0.650-inch transit-fare token When n- 
serted wet, the turnstile is released that 
it continues to turn freely without the inser- 


tion of additiona! tokens, thus permitting 


the passage of an indefinite number of pas- 
sengers without the payment of additional 
fare, but registering each passage as a fare 

5. These ration tokens will either ja or 
not operate Perey turnstiles which are oper- 
able by a dime 

6. They will not operate the nickel turn- 
stiles in New York City. 

In all there are epproximately 5 500 
Per turnstiles in use on tr: 
In addition there are 750 1 
where the re used for v ( ) I - 
poses. It st Id be ne 1 1 x 
these turnstiles when used by transit com- 
panies are installed in subways, elevatec s 
and other prepayment areas (as at lar 
plants) where particularly heavy pa f 
movements are concentrated. An indit l 
turnstile in many locations handles up to 


10,000 passengers per day 

7. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will register 
as a dime in the money meters manufactured 
by Rooke Manufacturing C These h yin 
collectors are used on the Fifth Avenue Coach 


ndc 


Co. lines in New York City and | street 
collectors of the New York City Omnibus 
Corporation. 
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8. The 0.642-inch ration token can be suc- 
cessfully passed in substitution for a transit 
fare toke1 open hopper type D Johnson fare 
boxes and in turn although in a certain 
percentage of cases the insertion of a ration 
token in the open hopper box will be detected 
by the operat The difficulty of detection 
upon insertion in a turnstile is much greater 
because few of these turnstiles are under di- 
rect supervision of an employee of the transit 
company 

The fact that tokens of a 0.642-inch size 
would cause difficulty in the operation of 
transit fare boxes and turnstiles was made 
known to O. P. A., and strongly emphasized in 
the course of the correspondence and conver- 

sentatives of the Ameri- 
can Transit Association and O. P. A. in the 
pericd July 8 to September 13, 1943. 

On the other hand, officials of the Osborne 
Register Co., who, it has been stated, assured 
O. P. A. that the 0.642-inch size of token 
would not cause difficulty in the operation 
cf vending machines, have admitted that 
they had given no consideration to the cf- 
fect of this size of token in transit fare 
boxes and turnstiles. Tests which have since 
been made by officials of that company on 
fare boxes and turnstiles in Cincin- 
confirm the results of tests made by 

New York City on December 21 and 
22, copies of which were filed with Colonel 
Houston. Confirming tests have also since 
been made by the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Co., reported to Mr. Kershaw, and by 
the Boston Elevated Railway, reported to 
Mr. Field 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the seri- 
ousness of the situation that will arise if 
a large number of the 0.642-inch ration 
tokens are permitted to be issucd. We also 
fee) that the record of the way in which 
the transit industry has been treated in this 
matter entitles us now to prompt remedial 
action by your office. 

The transit industry is carrying in excess 
of 60,000,000 passengers daily on streetcars, 
busses, and rapid-transit trains throughout 
the United States. Fares are paid in coins 
in denominations of 1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 
and, to a limited extent, 25 cents, plus about 
100,000,000 fare tokens having a diameter of 
0.650 inch—only 0.008 inch larger than the 
proposed O. P. A. ration token—and a thick- 
ness of 0.050 inch—exactly that of the O. P. A. 
ration teken. The intreduction of two bil- 
lion or more ration tokens of approximately 
the same size as our transit fare tokens will, 
as we have conclusively proved, interfere 
with, put out of operation, or register as 
fares when inserted in the great majority of 
fare boxes and turnstiles used in connection 
with our operations. 

In the light of the above, we strongly urge 
upon you the advisability of stopping at once 
the plan to use ration tokens in the 0.642- 
inch size 

Very 


tiles 


sations between repre 


transit 
nati 
us in 


truly yours, 
CHARLES GORDON, 
Managing Director. 


Let Those in the Armed Forces Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Sneaker, as I 
listened to the message of the President 
Christmas Eve I felt that it would not 
only be an inspiration to the men and 
women on the war front but to those on 
the home front. 


| 
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The President’s statement in reference 
to the plans to bring the war to an early 
and successful conclusion greatly ap- 
pealed to me as did his words which 
were assurance to the children of tcday 
that in the end there will be no wars for 
generations to come. 

We all want, as the President 
peace now, but a lasting peace. 

The President gave his assurance to 
those overseas that it is the purpose of 
their Government to win this war and to 
bring them home at the earliest possible 
time. 

Following that 
warning. He said: 

And we here in the United States 
better be sure that when our soldiers and 
sailors do come home they will find an 
America in which they are given full op- 
portunities for education, rehabilitation, so- 
cial security, employment, and business en- 
terprise under the free American system— 
and that they will find a government which, 
by their votes as American citizens, they 
have had a full share in electing. 


said, 


statement came a 


had 


Mr. Speaker, who has a better right to 
have a full share in electing the officials 
who will run the Government than the 
men and women in the armed forces? 
To me those words were a challenge to 
the Congress of the United States to im- 
mediately provide ways and means to 
guarantee to these men and women that 
they would have an opportunity to vote 
in the coming elections. There is a 
group that raises the State rights issue. 
What are State rights in comparison 
to the right of men and women who are 
willing to give their lives for their coun- 
try to vote? I predict the House by a 
great majority will pass a bill that will 
provide positive assurance all will be 
able to cast their ballots and have them 
counted. I say, bring that bill to the 
floor no matter in what form because I 
know it will finally be perfected so that 
no one will be denied the right to vote. 

It would be a tragic mistake to do 
otherwise. 

In the end those that preach State 
rights will prove to be a very small 
minority. 


Resolutions of Clarke County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monécay, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clarke County (lowa) Farm Bureau at 
Osceola, Iowa, held its annual meeting 
recently and adopted a comprehensive 
and forward-looking set of resolutions. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorpb, I ask permission to include 
thorein these resolutions: 

We believe— 

1. The underlying principle of rationing of 
scarce supplies is fair. This program of shar- 


ing deserves our cooperation to the fullest 
extent. 
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2. A good distribution of soybean-oil meal 
to bean-producing farmers will bring larger 
quantities of beans to market. All livestock 
producers should be able to obtain a fair 
share of protein supplies. Amounts for ecom- 
mercially mixed feeds must bear some restric- 
tion. 

3. Farm machine parts, repairs, and addi- 
tional critical machines must be made avail- 
able without delay if waste of manpower ang 
crops is to be avoided. 

4. The Agricultural Adjustment farm pro- 
gram (A. A. A.) should definitely be con- 
tinued—adjusted to fit wartime conditions. 
Soil-conservation features are especially im- 
portant for maintaining large crop produc- 
tion. Payments to farmers should be limited 
for soil-bui.ding practices. 

5. Wherever possible, parity prices should 
be achieved by farmers at the market place, 
rather than through Government payments. 

6. R. E. A. transmission lines—serving farm 
families through nonprofit cooperatives— 
should be exempt from taxation. 

7. The system for reporting income taxes 
should be greatly simplified. 

8. All Government agencies must operate 
with a minimum of red tape and overlap- 
ping—some may have to be eliminated—if 
we are to carry on the war effort with 
equality of sacrifice. 

9. To help bring a lasting victory, we must 
pay debts, buy War Savings bonds, prevent 
waste, strive for understanding and eco- 
nomic balance among groups, discourage 
speculative trading in land, work together, 
and produce required food to the limit of our 
ability. 

10. In post-war planning, the farmer must 
not be a forgotten man. 

11. The work of the State school commit- 
tee deserves our consideration and support. 
A committee of farm men and women to 
study the needs of Clarke County should be 
set up. 

12. Our 1944 extension program of educa- 
tional assistance for the farm and home as 
adopted here today should have the backing 
of our entire membership to the end that it 
may benefit every farm family in the county. 

13. That oleomargarine should be sub- 
stituted for butter, wherever possible, in 
lend-lease shipments and that butter be re- 
tained for use of American armed forces and 
civilians and that our Congressmen be pe- 
titioned to act accordingly. 


How Can the Democrats Win in 1944? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by J. Mel- 
ville Broughton, Governor of North Caro- 
ltna, at America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Town Hall, New York City, Thurs- 
day, January 6, 1944: 


An authentic answer to the question here 
propounded would bring a very high pre- 
mium. In American politics, however, there 
is no exclusive formula or “secret weapon.” 
Issues forged upon the anvil of public dis- 
cussion, records exanrined in the white light 
of public opinion, are the determining fac- 
tors. 

It may be deemed unfortunate that for the 
first time in 132 years of our history we will 
this year be engaged in a national election 
while involved in a war with foreign powers. 








Our democracy will thus be put to its su- 





preme test, but we need have no fear. Of one 
thing we may be certain: This t will 
not elect as its President any man who, by 


his record or utterances pri xr to this war or 
since, has shown any lack of for the 
cause for which we fight or who is wanting in 
forthright determination and definite pro- 
gram for a durable and just peace, interna- 
tionally guaranteed, with full American par- 
ticipation. 

Since a national election, even in so grave 
an emergency, is constitutionally inevitable, 
we may anticipate the fullest discussion of 
every issue, whether related to domestic or 
foreign affairs. This is the American way and 
has been from the beginning. Outside of 
absolute requirenmvents of military necessity 
and nation | safety, there should be no at- 
tempt to exclude any governmental or po- 
litical subject from discussion in this cam- 
paign. 

The Democratic Party is the oldest politi- 
cal party in the world today. In its more 
than a century and a quarter of continuous 
existence, victory and defeat, triumph and 
disaster have been its portion. It has sur- 
vived them all. Can it win in 1944? 

As an approach to the answer, I would 
observe that the Democratic Party is by tra- 
dition and conviction a liberal party. It can- 
not win in any other role or with other than 
liberal leadership. Virtually every time it 
has offered a conservative or reactionary can- 
cidate the party has lost. With possibly one 
exception, the party has won the national 
election every time it was led by a truly 
liberal candidate. The Democratic Party can 
win in 1944 only as a liberal party with a 
liberal candidate. 

It cannot be denied that the Democratic 
Party has lost ground on domestic issues. 
Nearly all competent political observers pre- 
dict that on these issues alone the party 1s 
in grave danger of defeat. Many recent 
events strengthe. this view. Can the party 
improve its position in the domestic field? 
I think it can and should 

What has been responsible for this mani- 
fest loss of strength? Time allotted to me 
permits only a mention of some of the more 
significant reasons: 

1. There is a growing apprehension that 
the program of the Demccratic Party in- 
volves the extinction of free enterprise. The 
American people believe in free enterprise. 
The Democratic Party traditionally has 
espoused free enterprise, free to profit but not 
t. exploit either labor or the public, free to 
grow but not to monopolize. Tiue liberal- 
ism is inseparably linked with free enterprise. 
Opportunity is of the essence of liberality. 
Any thinking or planning that constitutes 
a threat to free enterprise should be stripped 
out and publicly disavowed. 

2. Too much bureaucratic regulation is 
irksome to the average American citizen 
even though designed for his benefit. The 
Democratic Party, of course, did not originate 
the bureau. It is a governmental antique. 
But the increase of bureaucracy in recent 
years, with involved questionnaires 
interminable and frequently contradictory 
directives, is unquestionably one of the chief 
causes of a growing opposition to the party 
Elimination and simplification in this field 
would greatly enhance the chances of the 
party in 1944. 

3. It is undeniable that the party has lost 
substantially in farmer support. The farmer 
is essentially an individualist. He feels that 
there are entirely too many different agencies 
trying to regulate him. He also feels that 
labor and financial groups have been favored 
to the disadvantage of the farmer. This sit- 
uation cannot be overlooked if victory is 
to be won. 

4. The people are becoming apprehensive 
over what they consider nonessential public 
spending. The average American is ungrudg- 
ing in his willingness to spend whatever is 
necessary to win the war, but he wants more 


zeal 


aftd’ 


and 


of old-fashioned thrift and economy applied 





to other public spe1 and even in the 
war program he deplores any wanton reck- 
lessness of expenditure. A nation with an 
unprecedented and growing public debt can- 


not ignore this sentiment 
5. Small businesses are in 
United States. 


jeopardy in the 
The war has accentuated this 
trend but there is danger of virtual 
tion It would be a 
Democratic Par 


extinc- 
tragic dox if the 
ty, perennial champion of the 


par: 


small businessman and individual opportu- 
nity, should fail to offer a reassuring program 


for this group. 

6. State governments, Democratic and Re- 
publican alike, are apprehensive over a grow- 
ing tendency toward Federal encroachment 
upon the rights of States. States, North and 
South, East and West, are united in their de- 
termination to resist all encroac] 





necessary for the war program an 

upon full restoration of State’s rig! on 
the war is over This is not an da 
sentiment. The States mean busine is 
an issue which the Democratic Party cannot 
ignore Traditionally it is a State's rights 


pafty and this principle must be reasserted. 
7. The Southern States are in great politi- 
cal turmoil. They resent what they consider 
unwise and unwarranted attempts of 
national administration to interfere in 
ters of purely State concern. Delicate race 
relationships, which are being worked 
with mutual understanding and good will, 
are frequently endangered by ill-advised ac- 
tivities whic’ cre deplored by leaders of both 
races. State regulation of forestry, employ- 
ment, voting privileges, aviation, seed and 
fertilizer inspection, and many other tradi- 
tional and constitutional rights are threat- 
ened. Freight-rate inequities shackle the in- 
dustrial growth of many southern section 

These are some of the conditions which have 
Stirred sentiments of resentment if not re- 
volt in the South. They must be reckoned 
with. They can and will be settled within 
the party. The South will support the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in 1944. 

8. The threat of post-war unemployment 
gravely disturbs the soldier in the field and 
the laborer on the home front. This is post- 
war problem No.1. The Democratic Party, to 
win favor, must advance a program that will 
give assurance on this point. Such program 
cannot be predicated on any Lasis of charity 
or relief. The returning soldier, even as 
the laborer on the home front, wants a job 
and not a dole. He is a self-reliant man 
who secks. only the opportunity to earn a 
comfortable living for himself and his family. 
No program of public works alone will offer 
the solution, though such will undoubtedly 
be necessary to supplement employment made 
available by private industry. The surest 
answer to this problem is to give industry the 
fullest opportunity for growth and expan- 
sion with reasonable profit incentive in a 
prcgram in which management and labor 

can enjoy reasonable benefit 

It, of course, will be well understox ! 
ptople that many objectionable or burden- 
some policies in domestic affairs have be 
inevitable consequences of the war situa- 
tion. Furthermore, when the people caln 
review whole picture of the dom«s 
scene th will not overlook the long list 
constructive and permar achiever 
the present administration which not even 
the Republican Party v dare to challenge 

If the outcome is somewhat doubtful on 
domestic issues, what of issues arising out cf 
the conduct of the war and the program f 
peace? Here the Democratic Party has all 
the advantage. This is its greatest assuran: 
Qf victory in 1944. Fighting the war is, of 
course, not a partisan endeavor. The biood 
of Democrats and Republicans alike is being 
shed for the cause of victory. But destiny 
has placed the Democratic Party in power in 
the midst of this global struggle, even as in 
the First World War. Ineptitude, blunder- 


tne 


mat- 
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Overseas Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr 
chant marine is engaged in an 
nationally competitive field. It 
never be handicapped either by legisla- 
tive or administrative action in meeting 
the demands such competition creates, 
It is my understanding that ail competi- 
tive maritime nations have 
the development of air transport 
their maritime interests. 

The Civil Aeronautics bill, BH. R. 3429, 
recently reported to the House by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreien 
Commerce, should be amended to give 
the American shipping industry an even 
break with their foreign competito! 

Pursuant to the 
granted to me to revise 
remarks and include an editorial! recen 
published by the San Francisco 
eminer, I the atter 
House of Representatives to the follow- 
ng editorial: 


is 
OVERSEAS AIR LINES 


Speaker, our mer- 


inter- 
should 


sancti rT) d 


tion by 


unanimou consen 


and extend 1 


invite tion of tl 


Because of a curious conflict between two 


Government departments, which can only be 
adjusted by Congre modern development 
of the American merchant marine after the 


war is jeopardized 
The issue is wi 
steamship cc 


iether or not American 
mpanies may cperate overseas 
ir sea-borne trade, 
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by a tor- 
ruled 
t operate air- 
lr iship route 
» Commission, coming to the 
iipping industry, has urged an 
the Civil Aeronautics Act 
*rmit such operation. The com- 
apvealed to Representative L&a, 
chairman of the House Inter- 
reign Commerce Committee, to 
crimination 
was presented here recently in 
re the San Francisco Chamber 
and Commercial Club by Wil- 
n, vice president and general 
United Fruit Co., a company 
ping interests 
the great American 
mp: are best qualified to de- 
velop forei oinmerce, and the airplane will 
be a domi factor in foreign commerce 


on showed 


nies 


the wat 
With cl vernment control over ship- 
ping, aviation and foreign commerce, the 
publi > protected against any impo- 
from affiliation of ship lines 
a stiff job in developing its 
re Before the war 70 percent 
was carried in for- 
that adverse ratio, 
have all the rights 
lines, consistent with 
ship operation. No 
those legitimate rights 


h commerce 
To reduce 
hipping must 
foreign 
tandards of 
tricting 
po ed. 
should act quickly to clear the air 
which would hinder 
both of shipping and over- 


tic clouds 


H. R. 3817 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH MRUI 


OF NEW 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, for simpli- 
fication of the tax-calculation problems 
of millions of our people under the pay- 
as-you-go procedure, I introduced in the 
House, December 9, 1943, a bill, H. R. 
3817, relating to the current payment of 
the individual income tax not withheld 
at the source. 

The Congress is 
present 


as a result 


YORK 


aware that under the 
internal-revenue statutes, and 
of the pay-as-you-go legisla- 
tion enacted in 1943, all.small business- 
men—the corner grocers, meat dealers, 
pharmacists, restaurateurs, and so forth, 
professional people, like physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers, and aiso the farmers, and 
others are compelled to grope in the dark 
when figuring their financial obligations 
to Uncle Sam. 

The law now requires all these people 
whose individuai income tax cannot be 
withheld from wages to file with their 
collector of internal revenue, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of March, a decla- 
ration estimating their taxable income 
for the entire current year. 

Such taxpayers writing me their views 
have described themselves as bewildered 
and have urged a practical method. 

I now propose in my bill that small 
businesses, professional people, farmers, 


and the others whose tax is not col- 
lectible by withholding be allowed to pay 
inccme tax on actual earnings only, 
rather than on estimated earnings; that 
they be given an extension of 30 days’ 
time for filing of a quarterly declara- 
tion, that is, an extension from March 15 
to April 15, and, similarly, from June 15 
to July 15, from September 15 to October 
15, and from December 15 to January 15; 
and that the tax required to be paid with 
their declarations shall be only the tax 
due on taxable incomes for the preced- 
ing quarter, rather than an estimated tax 
on income only partly earned and mostly 
anticipated. 

The complaint of the taxpayers af- 
fected against the present law is that 
they cannot anticipate on the eve of 
the March 15 deadline their income for 
91, months thereafter, which income 
is certain to fluctuate and cannot be 
estimated either upon the basis of their 
known income of the first 242 months 
of the year or according to what their 
income was the preceding year. Al- 
though the existing law permits them to 
make a quarterly payment, such pay- 
ment is required to be one-fourth of 
their estimate of tax for the whole year, 
by which requirement they must under- 
take to estimate their income for the 
whole year. They feel that they are cer- 
tain to overpay or underpay their Fed- 
eral Government, and they object to the 
strenuous guesswork on factors unfore- 
seeable, to the penalty with which they 
are threatened if they make too bad 
a guess, and to the necessity of having 
to wait after the tax year—and perhaps 
for a long time after—for a refund of 
whatever they have overpaid. 

The present guess plan is unpopular 
and the country is demanding a change. 

In effect, these millions of taxpayers 
are not on a pay-as-you-go basis, in 
my opinion—not when they have to pay 
any part of their income tax in advance 
on a guess. 

I am asking people writing me to make 
known to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means their support of House Reso- 
lution 3817, so that the committee will 
e advised as to the difficulties created 
by pay-as-you-go in its present provi- 
sions for all those people whose indi- 
vidual income tax is not collectible by 
withholding at the source. 

Passage of House Resolution 3817 will, 
in my judgment, place every individual 
in the Nation actually on a current tax- 
payment basis. The people affected by 
this bill will then be paying as they go, 
and they will be paying when they know. 


Unity for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in a 
nation that is struggling to maintain 
every ounce of unity in order to bring to 

| an end more quickly the greatest war in 


all its history, there is one thing that 
should be minimized to the greatest de- 
gree possible; that one thing is the mix- 
ture of the war effort and partisan poli- 
tics. In a two-party government such as 
ours, a complete separation of the two is 
probably too much to be hoped for, but 
certainly every one of us, in public life 
and out, can strive to reduce this prob- 
lem to an absolute minimum. 

Since coming to Washington, I have 
been appalled at the degree to which we 
are divided among ourselves; at the ex- 
tent to which we are working at cross 
purposes instead of toward the one all- 
important goal—victory as quickly and 
as completely as possible. Internal con- 
flicts of all kinds are seriously hindering 
our progress toward this goal. We see 
capital and labor fighting each other; 
rural districts fighting urban ones: the 
South against the North and sometimes 
both against the West; one profession 
against another. In brief, we are con- 
centrating a dangerous amount of our 
effort on petty quarrels with one another 
instead of uniting against the common 
enemy. 

Two special problems seem to be espe- 
cially critical. The first is the loose 
talk—always on a partisan basis—about 
certain of our military men running for 
the Presidency. The name of General 
MacArthur has frequently been men- 
tioned in this connection, and already 
many MacArthur-for-President clubs 
have been organized throughcut the 
country, especially—strangely enougsh— 
in those areas where isolationist senti- 
ment still prevails. Likewise the name of 
General Marshall has been suggested as 
a possible candidate, although the public 
interest in his candidacy has been less 
than in that of General MacArthur. To 
my mind such talk hurts the war effort 
beyond measure. General MacArthur is 
a Republican; General Marshail is a 
Democrat. Both men are among the 
greatest military geniuses alive today, 
and the efforts of both‘ are being directed 
toward getting us into Berlin and Tokyo 
with the least expense in time and men 
and money. In my judgment, those who 
advocate either man as a Presidential 
candidate are contributing to the already 
too great disunity and are definitely 
harming the war effort itself. In our 
Civil War the fact that the former com- 
manding general of the Army of the Po- 
tomac ran egainst Abraham Lincoln was 
not conducive to a united North; the 
same situation in greatly accentuated 
form exists in this war. 

The second special problem centers 
around the soldier-vote bill. We have 
taken close to 9,000,000 young men—and 
a great many young women as well—torn 
them from their home ties, and placed 
them in danger of death itself in order 
that America may live. Certainly these 
young men and women should not be 
denied the most precious heritage of a 
democratic form of government—that of 
expressing themselves as to their choice 
of Representative, Senator, and Presi- 
dent. A bill was recently introduced 
into the Senate setting up effective and 
remarkably simple machinery to permit 
these citizens to vote. However, the bill 
is now emasculated beyond all recogni- 
tion, having been amended until it bears 
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little resemblance to the original pro- 
posal. The principal reason for such 
action was the fear on the part of cer- 
tain politicians that the total vote of the 
men in the service would hurt their par- 
ticular vested jobs—a fear due to certain 
sectional or partisan considerations. 

There is still a chance that this bill will 
be passed in something resembling its 
original form, as it must still come to the 
House, and there is increasing sentiment 
there for complete participation by those 
in the armed services. This is a funda- 
mental issue which cannot be dodged. 
Personally, I intend to do everything pos- 
sible to see that all those in the service of 
their country have the chance to express 
themselves at the polls in 1944. To fail 
to work toward that end would be to fail 
the Nation itself in this war crisis. 


he Battle of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I am including an address delivered by 
me in Omaha on December 30, 1943, and 
given over radio station WOW on that 
date: 

Fellow Nebraskans, 18 months ago, I said, 
“The decisive battle for freedom in this gen- 
eration will be won or lost in America.” That 
battle is now under way. It is the battle of 
Washington. I have as your Representative 
today two great responsibilities. One is to 
work for the kind of Government that will 
win the war quickly and preserve freedom at 
home. Secondly, I have the obligation to 
keep you informed on the management of 
your Government. As a member of the mi- 
nority party, my vote currently is often little 
more than a protest, but my usefulness in 
challenging the majority to correct its fail- 
ures, and in keeping you informed, is only 
limited by my ability and political courage. 

No thoughtful citizen could be assigned to 
my task in Washington without being awed 
by the fearful dangers which confront us. 
America faces problems as grave as those 
which daunted Washington at Valley Forge 
and discouraged Lincoln before Gettysburg. 
More Americans are in military uniform, more 
Americans face death in battle, more intri- 
cate problems confound our economic life, 
and more American homes are broken by the 
absence of a father, mother, brother, or sister, 
than ever before in our history. 

With these stern realities confronting us, 
we at home need desperately to understand 
the duties of the citizen during time of trial 
and danger. 

What I would like to be able to tell you is 
something about the progress of the war on 
the military fronts where your boys are. 
However, my information is limited to the 
dispatches or news which has passed military 
censorship and which you already know. I 
know that because of American labor and in- 
dustry the American soldier is splendidly 
equipped—and will overcome the armored 
might of fascism on the battlefield. But, 
your energies and mine should not be dissi- 
pated guessing at military events or distracted 
by glamorously staged side shows to the war. 


No citizen can shrug off his responsibility for | history. 


the protection of freedom by saying, with 
pious hypocrisy, “This is waz The citizen 
obsessed with war earnings will find these dol- 
lars to be fool’s gold unless we begin to win 
victories on the home front. 

War, which makes many restrictions ap- 
propriate, is the time when liberty in a re- 
public may be lost permanently. The battle 
of Washington is against unconditional sur- 
render to the chains of fascism under the 
cloak of war necessity. What is fascism? The 
Encyclopaedia Brita “The pattern 
of fascism is from above and 
Measure that defini- 

America today and you 
real this danger is. Then the 
mes, “V 






nica says, 
command 
obedience from below 
tion against life in 
will know how 
question bec 





neutralize this danger?” 

I a... not disturbed by the inconveniences 
and minor dislocations of war. Whether the 
temperature in my house when I get up in 
the morning is uncomfortable and my morn- 


ing breakfast 
in itself, imp 
ernment orders ¢ 
m 





lacks 


rtant 


some tasty ioods is n ; 
but the fact that Gov- 
yntrol my life down to these 
nute details is dan 

The transportation we use is controlled by 
governmental order. Working hours and 
eal 28 are controlled by governmental 
ord “Conform or perish” was the edict of 
Hitier. “Conform or perish” is the edict from 
the bureaucrats in Washington. The fact 
that generally only minor inconveni 
have resuited thus far only parallels the early 
ap >roval with which the Germans 
nazi-ism. 

Let me give you an example right here in 
cur own back yard, where a new industry 
known as quick-frozen eviscerated poultry 
has been developed. In this new process, 
poultry is completely prepared for table use 
here where it is has 





rerous. 
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labor, and opportunity for business Toca 
most of these plants are closed. Why? The 
bureaucrats at nston fixed j| - 
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markets, 


business. 
labor is unemployed, 
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nny of American life 


bureaucracy, like a 





} 
the 





y plague, is striking down free enter- 
prise. In the first 6 months of 1943, 85,000 
businesses closed. Your returning soldier 
boy cannot go back to his old job if regula- 
tions have strangled and the bureaucrats 
have heid a funeral for the business which 





employed him. No muster-out pay or g: 
diose rehabilitation schemes are an accepta- 
ble substitute for opportunity in the old job. 
The soldiers I talk to want no “humbug.” 
They know 


that the prisoner in the pent- 
tentiary has the four freedoms. He has free- 


dom of speech; he can think and say what 
he pleases. He has freedom of religion; he 
chooses from a variety of religious services. 
He has freedom from fear and freedom from 
want. Yet, no one would contend that the 
inmate of a penitentiary enjoys freedom. In 
America today no man can start a business, 
no man can even become a farmer, without 
securing numerous governmental approvals, 
which are issued or withheld at the whim of 
individual bureaucrats. 

These controls, talked about so glibly in 
Washington, are the chains in which a slave 
people walk. We wear those chains now. 
Once they are locked in place, our future is 
doomed. No camouflage, no slogans, no war 
distractions, no emergency conditions must 
be allowed to obscure that hard reality. 

The failures of Government must not 
always be used as a springboard to more 
drastic governmental controls. Let me illus- 
trate: Inflation is our most difficult domestic 
problem. Government created that problem; 
Governmental deficit spending has been the 
basic cause of every disastrous inflation in 
Years back financial authorities 


Ald 


constructively pleaded for a balanced budget 


to avoid inflation They w e iughed at 
and given the smug answer by Washington 
that inflation was not a dance: A sound 
currency is more important to America's 
future than victories on far-flung battle 
fronts 

As Government spends hundred mil- 
lions in faraway place pleas i ‘ I 


by some of us in Congress fall on deaf ears 


These billions must be paid by the commol 
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In the “B > of Washingt t b of 
suprlying our armed f with t weapors 
of war is being won But in € battle to 
preserve the American wa f f v have 
been in cor it ret In 1 judgment, 
no people in history have had a more solemn 
and sacred trust than our oblieat’on to there 
loved ones in uniform. W ] s e 
false to every heritace of America if we allow 
anyone to change America whi patriots are 
dying on foreign battle fiel We should be 
holding America in trust while they are gone. 

When the boys return, the American | ple 
will have the right to make this country a 
socialistic state, adopt communism a way 
of life, or even subject themsel t the 
tyranny and arrogance of a military dictator- 
ship. Sut no one has any right to move in 
th direction now 

rhe dangers of national disunit nd dis- 
integration ere rez The bas ci es are 
first, the governmental Pearl Harbor policy 
covering up the facts or resor to half 
truths; second, the long-continued reckless- 


spending policy that is straining the founda- 


tions of our monetary system; and, finally, 
the manipulating within the edministration 
to bring about communism or socialism by 
wrapping the American flag around |} 


These conditions are the 
threaten America in the “Battle 
ton.” 

What is the constructive solution for these 
difficulties? For 90 percent of our troubles, 
I offer the proposal of Abraham Lincoln in a 


open sor that 


f Washing- 





similar period of national crisis. Lincoln 
said, “I have faith in the people. Teil them 
the truth and the Nation will be ; 

This war, regardless of its origir is now 
the responsibility of all the Amer n people. 
It’s their war. It’s their boys who are doing 
the fighting and the d . Fe 


know the facts about it Treatiz 
children, under the excuse of W 
is an insult to both their 
their patriotism. 
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HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
p under leave to extend my re- 

ks, I include a speech delivered by 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able RIcHArRp M. KLEBERG, of Texas, over 
the Columbia network from radio sta- 
tion KEYS, Corpus Christi, Tex., on 
January 4, 1944: 


Good evening, fellow 


py 
AKCT, 


Americans: Ladies 
me to thank the Co- 

asting System for the time 
tonight. I think it proper for 
you to know it I speak to you tonight as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, a Member of the House of Repre- 
as one of those through whom 
your voice as the people and as individuals 
is heard in the halls of state. 

Almost evet 


hear on tl 


d gentlemen, pe 


rmit 


lumbia 


sentatives na 


y day I read in the papers and 
hea floor of the House that the 
American ple are not conscious of the 
fact that a ¢ t war is going on, that the 
American sople don't know in the great 
majority of c that the United States is 
at war it the American people think that 
the wa about over, and that we can let 
down { I read and hear, as you do, this 
‘st liatribe both the intelli- 
he patriotism of us Americans, 

I am at least reasonably sane. 

ve these things that we read and 


ses 


against 


another line too which is consid- 

ly harped upon and to which I call your 
ior It appears both in the newspa- 
in the statements of public men, 

uted of the sort of back-handed 

that, and every other kind 
who does not perchance agree 

use this line of attack. I 

re charges that among us are 

ny Americans—who are unwill- 

crifices; that there are among 

ho would be profiteers. I don't 

lieve smears along this line, either. 
Not long aco 


government 


this 


be 


some good friends of mine in 
, men in positions of high public 
trust made strenuous and able appeals to the 
American people for unity. 

They were not quite explicit enough as to 
just what kind of unity they meant. One 
of them,wequested that certain groups “lay 
that pistol.down.” Another suggested that 
thor: who were in disagreement with certain 

and directives desist in their 
») them fcr unity’s sake. It is 
these things that I would talk 
tht, in order to make things as 
in. I am calling upon the very 


in me; and I only wish that my 

1ents were far greater than they are. 
ww, that confusion has ever been 

of attainment. I know that as 

here on the home front we are in 

t of the greatest confusion that has 
sset us since nativity. By trac- 
things to their origin we gain more 
them and understand them 


our 
ing 
rightful ideas of 
better. 

If a doctor or a surgeon can ascertain the 
cause malady of his patient—if not 
incurable—he may work a cure. However, if 
he treats that*patient with cure-alls, pana- 

ther forms of treatment not 

the cause of the ailment and its 

he can only effect a cure as a 
cowboy might put it—by the grace of God 
and green apples. 

It seems to me that some of our problems 
home front are being attacked by 
method of hit-or-miss treatment. 
us backtrack a little. Tirst, 
must know whether we on the home 
re fighting this war with the same 
jective which fires our heroic sons—yes, 
daughters—on the real and 
battlefronts in this world conflict, 
words, what are we fighting for? 

As a humble American Congressman, for 
my part, I believe young Americans every- 
where are fighting to preserve our American 
way of life. They are fighting to preserve 
our country. They are fighting so that when 
this mass malignity which afflicts the whole 
world is over they may come home to an 
America which has been kept fit for them 
to live in—an America filled with the oppor- 
tunities that only the American way has af- 
forded to citizens of the United States; yes, 
since the Stars and Stripes first became the 
emblem of the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave. 

For my part here at home, if these be their 
objectives, I fight shoulder to shoulder with 
with the no-surrender sign up as 
long as God gives me life to strive to attain 
these ends. 

Follow me just a moment. The forms into 
which governments that have prevailed 
throughout the history of the world may be 
divided first, governments which arise 
out of the pecple; second, governments which 
arise over the people. Mark this distinction 
well for the purpose of this discussion. Our 
Government belongs to this first class. So 
let us subdivide again our form of govern- 
ment, one by election and representation 
functioning as a democracy; second, govern- 
ments by hereditary succession;- and, third, 
these governments which have ever been 
spawned by defeatism, born of the idea that 
the “state is our salvation,” such as fascism, 
socialism, nazi-ism, etc., are totalitarian and 
may only function under rigid dictatorships. 
The first of these, the republican, our form 
of government, arises out of the people de- 
riving all of its just powers from the governed 
pecple and exercising these powers by and 
with their sanction. Our form of government 
is republican in form and democratic in char- 
acter. Under our form and system, a con- 
stitution is a thing antecedent to govern- 
ment which is in fact the creature of such 
constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
born as the result of the use of God-given 
and directed reason on the part of drafting 
forefathers. The quality of reason was again 
required on the part of the people in the 
various States in the exercise of the prerequi- 
sites of ratification by State legislatures or 
by the people assembled in State conventions. 
When these steps were accomplished, accord- 
ing- to the Constitution itself, the United 
States of America was born, the seeds of the 
American way of life were planted and bore 
final fruit. This fruit is best exemplified as 
to its quality when with more than 8,000 
years of the history of mankind behind us 
we find no single instance when any other 
nation was ever called upon by Almighty God 


on the 


Now let we 
front 
ob- 
and 
far-flung 


In other 


our 


them- 


are, 


| 


to shoulder responsibilities comparable to 
those which the United States bears today. 

I beg of you, with all the earnestness and 
emphasis which I can muster, to keep this 
brief analysis in mind; first, that our govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people is a government which arose out of 
and not over the people; second, that it was 
born of reason under God and with true and 
imperishable faith in Him; that this Govern- 
ment was born of the Constitution of the 
United States, and that because of this Gov- 
ernment of ours the American way of life 
came into being—a way of life that is known 
to none of God's children under heaven save 
to us. I beg of you bend close your minds 
and your hearts that you may grasp the true 
significance of the oath of office of those who 
serve you in high positions of public trust 
in the halls of state. 

The American way of life is founded on 
democratic ideals which in turn are sup- 
ported irrevocably—and I pray eternally—by 
faith in the concept that reason in the long 
run controls Americans; second, faith in the 
American individual and his true worth, if 
left free to develop and do his part in the 
American way. 

As to No. 1, of course, man is impelled and 
motivated by a host of emotions and preju- 
dices—desire, greed, lust, hate, envy, etc. 
But then, too, he is immobilized in his 
effective power by confusion, uncertainty, 
etc. But so long as we as Americans 
can feel a just pride in saying—each indi- 
vidual one of us—“I am an American,” and 
as long as that truly means that each of us 
has high moral concepts and virtue in the 
long run, reason will prevail. 

Again I repeat I refuse to tolerate the 
thought that Americans cannot be trusted 
to do the reasonable thing. Of all of the 
dangerous defeatist ideas that have been ad- 
vanced, this one, in my opinion, brings more 
real danger to us than any other. It may be 
that those who utter this thought and who 
continually advance the need for more and 
more restrictions, regulations, directives, and 
“red tape” are overcautious, overtrained, and, 
I think, in many cases, too highly educated. 

From these conditions come those grad- 
uates of the school of reformers who have, 
throughout all history, been responsible for 
the major human catastrophes and tragedies 
which mar and spoil the pages of the history 
of mankind. 

Two things can bring us back into the cycle 
of recurrent evidences of major human catas- 
trophes in history. One will be this con- 
tinued lack of confidence in us, the people, 
that we will do the reasonable thing by those 
who man the oars of the ship of state. The 
other will be our evidencing a lack of militant 
and intelligent vigilance in thwarting their 
designs. If these two combine, they will 
bring us to the most tragic page in the his- 
tory of this world which will be read by gen- 
erations of Americans who follow. And if 
this happens, it should haunt us through 
eternity into which we of this generation 
pass when we shuffle off this mortal coil. 

Our republican democracy is the only form 
of government which accepts reason as the 
basis for man’s right to freedom and liberty. 
It is a form of government which mor? nearly 
recognizes reason as the basic difference be- 
tween man and animals which herd ard are 
driven to toil and slaughter. 

In speaking to you tonight and addressirg 
you as fellow-Americans, I speak to you as 
individuals, as individual compatriots in this 
tragic hour, and I pray you will grant me a 
confidence like that which I grant you. 
Never was a truer saying than that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and that must 
be practiced in our case by upholding and de- 
fending the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. There must be some 
clarion cry which can be heard throughout 
the confines of this great land of ours—yes, 
heard and heeded. There must be something 
to this American way of life which even in 
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objective and patriotic backing if what we 
are fighting for, the continuity of the Ameri- 
can way of life and of our system of govern- 
ment, is the goal. I cannot make an argu- 
ment upon an appeal which is based upon 
more or less rash assumptions, but I can 
and do present this plea for American unity 
to preserve on the home front those priceless 
attributes which make up the source of that 
pride which you feel when they ask you where 
y are {r¢ id you say, “I am an Ameri- 
can 


m al 
The very soul of the American people is 
made up of their faith, and I propose this 
challenge from the Book of the God in whom 
we trust: “For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul,” 


Taking Inventory 
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HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MASON. 
businessman takes an 
“takes stock” at the close of each year 
to determine profits or losses, to learn 
whether the year just closed was a good 
year or a bad year. Now that the Pres- 
ident has officially declared the New Deal 
era ended and has announced that the 
era ahead shall be known as the Win 


Mr. Speaker, every good 


the War Era, the American people, in- 
terested stockholders in the now,defunct 


New Deal, are entitled to an inventory 
to determine whether New Deal assets 
balance or outweigh New Deal liabilities. 
In making such an inventory and in at- 
tempting to strike a balance, we believe 
the following items should be placed on 
the credit side of the New Deal ledger: 

First. Our Federal deposit insurance 
laws that guarantee bank deposits and 
tend to establish a sound banking sys- 
tem. 

Second. Our Social-Security System 
that provides old-age pensions and un- 
employment-insurance compensation. 

Third. Our minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hours labor laws. 

Fourth. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission—with ail its faults. 

While these assets, like all new ven- 
tures in the field of legislation, are far 
from being perfect, and while we con- 
cede they need revision and clarification, 
yet we believe they constitute progress in 
the right direction and should properly 
be classed as New Deal assets. 

The following items we would place on 
the debit side of the New Deal ledger: 

First. Unlimited deficit spending, re- 
sulting in a huge national debt and heavy 
taxes—entirely aside from regular war 
expenditures. 

Second. A great, growing, and danger- 
ous conceniration ef power in the Fed- 
eral Government—over and above neces- 
Sary War powers. 

Third. Unnecessary and unreasonable 
bureaucratic control over American bus- 
iness and the private affairs of American 


inventory or 


citizens—entirely aside from necessary 
war controls. 

Fourth. A complete failure in han- 
dling or solving our labor problems, 
which has resulted in the present cha- 
otic labor situation, 

Fifth. The creation of over 2,000 new 
Government bureaus and commissions 
during the New Deal era, which has re- 
sulted in an increase in the Federal pay 
roll from $1,000,000,000 per year when 
the New Deal took over to $6,000,000,000 
per year where it is at present; also an 
increase from 570,000 Federal civilian 
employees to 3,250,000, Federal civilian 
employees. 

The American people, contributing 
stockholders in the Federal Government, 
must decide now whether the New Deal 
assets outweigh the New Deal liabilities, 
and they must also decide now whether 
they want the same management to con- 
tinue to operate their business for the 
next 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
President’s cfficial act in closing out the 
New Deal set-up, and his announced in- 
tention to resume business under the new 
name, “Win the War”—but under the 
same old management—The Milwaukee 
Sentinel of Friday, December 31, 1943, 
discussed quite thoroughly the situation 
that confronts the American people as a 
result of the President’s action. Because 
this editorial supplements and enriches 
my own thought on this subject, I in- 
clude it as a part of these remarks, for 
the consideration of my colleagues in the 
House: 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE NEW DEAL 

So now the White House commands us all 
to forget about the New Deal. 

We are admonished that Mr. Roosevelt 
wants to discard its soiled and tattered name 
and to substitute some new political moniker 
like “the win the war party.” 

Of course, the obvious purpose of that 
maneuver is to label all opposition to the 
fourth-term candidate as “the lose the war 
party.” 

That unjust and unscrupulous designation 
will include a vast multitude of good citizens. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to the New Deal and have been ever since they 
began to understand it. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
Caesarism and to self-perpetuation in public 
Office. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
demagogic *axation. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
labor-union racketeering. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
a swollen bureaucracy of millions of pay- 
rollees. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
a cowed and subservient Congress. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
a truckling or complaisant judiciary. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
putting and keeping Communisis in govern- 
mental jobs. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
regimentation of the people. 

It will include all these who are opposed to 
the socialization of industry. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
the confiscation of private property and p-i- 
vate incomes. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
unnecessary censorship of the press and radio. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
secret treaties, entered into without the ad- 
vice and approval of the Senate. 
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It will include all those who are opposed 
to making a partisan political machine of 
the armed forces. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to the appointment to iucrative New Deal 
sinecures of “lame ducks” repudiated by the 
people. 

It will incluce all those who are opposed 
to factional strife and class conflict in Amer- 
ica 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to the wholesale purchase of ballots by the 
payment of Treasury bounties to favored 
groups. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
Federal connivance with corrupt State and 
municipal political machines. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to squandering the people’s money on eccen- 
tric and visionary projects. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to boondoggling at home or abroad. 

It will include all those who believe in 
supporting and obeying the Constitution of 
the United States. 

It will include all those who believe in the 
aithful preservation of Siate’s rights where- 
by the rights of the people of the S‘ates are 
protected. 

It will include all those who believe in 
government by laws, not by men. 

It will include all those who believe in 
free enterprise instead of collectivism. 

It will inciude all those who believe in the 
American principle of protective tariffs. 

It will include all those who believe in re- 
inforcing and enforcing the selective immi- 
graticn laws. 

It will include all those who believe in the 
right of every American to enjoy the just 
rewards of his own ability and diligence 

it will include all those who believe in the 
prolt motive. 

It will include all those who believe that 
industrial and commercial concerns should 
be permitted to accumulate. and utilize re- 
Serves out of earnings. 

It will include all those who believe that 
individuals should be permitted to accumu- 
late savings and to invest their own money 
in legitimate ventures. 

It will include all those who believe in 
family inheritances and in philanthropic be- 
quests and benefactions. 

It will therefore include all those who hbe- 
lieve in the proven benefits of capitalism. 

It will include all those who believe that 
persons indicted by Federal grand juries 
should be tried in their own districts and not 
be transported or required to appear else- 
where to be tried among strangers at great 
expense and jeopardy to themselves. 

It will include all those who believe that 
politicians should be subject to the same 
hizh rules of morality and honesty as busi- 
nessmen are expected to be. 

It will include all those who believe in in- 
tegrity, a virtue which the New Deal has 
often extolled but seldom exhibited. 

In sum, Mr. Roosevelt’s prospective “lose 
the war party” will include more than haif 
ef the population of the country and a good 
deal more than half of the States. 

Particularly, it will include millions upon 
millions of devotedly patriotic Americans 
who are helping America to win the war— 
whose sons and brothers are heiping to fight 
the war—and without whcs2 loyal sacrifices 
and labors America would surely be defeated. 

Would it not be an action of utter baseness 
to seek a partisan advantage by falsely 
identifying these gocd citizens as desiring 
their country’s misfortune because their po- 
litical opinions on constitutional and domes- 
tic issues happen to be their own and at varie 
ance with the policies of Mr. Roosevelt’s dis- 


| credited New Deal? 
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Mustering-Cut Pay for the Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 
Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter and 


ment: 


e to 


THE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE PURPLE HEART 
Washington, D. C., January 1944 
RANULF COMPTON 
or R presentatives 
Washington, D.C 
I rR Masor COMPTON: Pursuant to our con- 
tion some short time ago relative to leg- 
pending before Co1.gress, S. 1543 
i H. R. 3799, bills to provide for payment of 
-cut pay le armed 
d for other purposes, please permit 
on behalf of the Military Order of the 
Heart, € you personally and 
record, the feelir ttitude of the 


to members of tl 


xpress to 


rand a 


ry Order of the Purple Heart toward 
le islation. 
uring you of our appreciation for in- 
displayed by you as a Member of Con- 
1d of the Military Order of the Purple 
support of this legislation, we*b 
I 
é 
I ere 
FRANK HALEY 
Nati Se Director. 
1543 } ides for must g-out pay- 
S ims ranging from $500 to $200 
pr sions outlined in the act and fur- 
I ides that mustering-out payment 
not be made to any officer holding a 
s above that of colonel in the Army or of 
equivalent rank in any of the other 


hes of the armed services of the United 
This bill passed the Senate Decem- 
I 17, 19°3 


i 

H.R.3799, now before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, differs in two major respects 
with the Senate bill: (1) In that it reduces 


the maximum amount of mustering-out pay 
£500 to $300; and (2) in that it reduces 
he rank from colonel to captain in the Army 

f the equivalent rank in other branches 


rvice as eligible to receive mustering- 

As to the first provision in H. R. 3799, re- 
duction in maximum amount of mustering- 
out pay, $300 as compared with $500 provided 


in the Senate bill 1543, much may be said for 
: yainst H. R. 3789 as it applies to the 
maximum amount in the bill, and we will not 
enter into any lengthy discussion of that 
phase of the bill, as there are other questions 
ving wounded cischarged veterans 


which we, as an organization composed ex- 
clusively of men having been wounded in 
combat with an enemy, are vitally interest- 


As to the second provision in H. R. 3799 
fixing the rank of captain in the Army or the 
equivalent rank in other branches of the 
armed forces as the highest ranking officer 
eligible for muster-out payment, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart is definitely op- 
posed to this. It being our contention that 
this provision constitutes a rank injustice to 
men that are just as human, just as much a 
soldier as the captain or the private, and in 

war as fully exposed to enemy fire and 
the danger of becoming a battle casualty. 
Aside from the fact that it may only 


+ 


be due 
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to the f 
been promoted to higher 


ties alter 


tunes of war that many men 
rank, their 
discharge from service may well be 
@s great as those of lower ranks. We tl! 
fore support the provision contained in the 
Senate bill 1543, includin 


have 


liabili- 


ere- 








ng officers up to the 
rank of colonel as eligible f ste -out 
pay and oppose the lower rank provisi 
H. R. 3799. Other bills have also been - 
duced in Congress providing assistance to 
men being discharged from service in various 
wevs 

The Military Order of the Purple He 

strongly urges Congress to enact legi l 
without any further delay providing immedi- 
ate financial support of the thousands of 


ounded and disabled veterans from this 


y 
war already discharged from Army and Navy 
} 


ospitals and from the service 


who, pending 


tne ex 








eedingly slow process in having thei: 
claims adjudicated by the Veteran Adm'n- 
istrat 1, are left stranded without any visible 
means of port, unable to work or find im- 
mediate v having shed their blood in de- 
fer of ir-flag and c try: bein oa 
iu 1€ use n the sé € hey re a 
The Military Orde f the Purple H 
n d l insist th hese v nded vet- 
er be properly cared for at all times start- 
é re discharged m 
composed I l 
] e h ors of VW we 
by ll honorable 1 s 
tment < ec at 
‘ lood t hers of a 
reve of what hap ed é e 
end W 





Crepe on the Doors of 500,000 American 
Home 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, the of- 
ficial report on the air war as presented 
under date of January 4, 1944, by Gen. H. 
H. Arnold is the most lucid, comprehen- 
sive, and courageous presentation that 
has been made by any Government of- 
ficial from the beginning of the present 
war. General Arnold cccupies a most 
unique position in that he has been a 
pioneer for aviation for more than one- 
quarter of a century. When Billy Mitch- 
ell was demanding an air program, Gen- 
eral Arnold was one of a very limited 
number of men in the Army of the 
United States that took sides with Mitch- 
ell and that shared his views as to the 
indispensable part that could be played 
through control of the air. Under his 
brilliant and able leadership the impos- 
sible has become the possible and from 
1938 the total military personnel in the 
Air Forces has increased from 21,125 to 
the present force of 2,385,000 in 1944. 
The military airplane production under 
his splendid leadership in 1938 repre- 
sented a total weight of air frames of 
5,500,000 pounds and in 1943 this has 
increased to 667,000,000 pounds. It is 
today accepted that control of the air 
and control of the sea marks the end of 
German and Japanese power and that 
from now on they are destined to lose 


battles and it is but a question of time 
when both will be defeated 

The proposition that the United States 
furnish more than 70 percent of the 
armed forces to be utilized 
vasion of Germany, c¢ h 
growing demand that the invasion be- 


upled 
ipied 


gin at the earliest possible date, can 
mean but one thing—the loss of upward 
of 500,000 American bo Personally, I 


can see no great harm that would result 
in a prolongation of the war for a period 
of perhaps 3 months, provided that dur- 
ing this period the Air Forces continue to 
bomb German territory and German- 
held territory—since from the cl 
of destruction that has 
during the past 30 days, invasion might 
then be possible at the end of a 3-month 
period without imperiling the lives of too 
many of our American boys. The repo. 

have emanated from Germany in 
those sec intensive bombin: 
has taken place, like Berlin, indicate t! 


aracter 
been wrought 


that 


ions where 


the loss of lives in this one city alone ha 
to date been in excess of 250,000 

A continuance of bombing on an in- 
creased scale might result, within a pe- 
ricd of 60 to 90 day n an overth) 
of the Hitlerites, making unnece ry the 
bloody invasion and hand-to-hand fight- 
ing by ou Oy Vhich would result in 
crepe o1 > doors of m¢ than 590,000 





American homes. I have been repeatedly 


asked the question by men in the service 





and others during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, What‘is America fighting for? And 
provided we proceed on the invasion of 
Germany without bombing for a period 
of 3 months, it become in impossible 
question to answer, since there is but one 
answer—we are fighti1 to cde roy the 


manhood of 
other nation 

I do not want to see crepe on the doo 
of the homes of 500,000 American boys, 
provided’ we can prevent it; and I be- 
lieve by following the judgment and the 
leadership of General Arnold in the 
bombing of German-held territory for a 
period of 3 months, we can prevent it 
and it is clearly 
the 
boys, American 
homes. 

The contribution of General Arnold to 
the winning of the war has been sum- 
marized in an editorial published in the 
Boston Daily Record of January 10, 1944, 
which is here presented 


America for the benefit of 


our duty to do this in 


America and American 
mothe and 


interest of 


American 


AN ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Ur 


States Army Air Force is right 
that the American people are entitled t 
know e impressive and i t of 
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General Arnold is not a “Johnny-come- 
lately” among military aviation advocates 
He knew that at the beginning of thi 
and k American military 
aviation was pathetically and almost fatally 
deficient. 
He knew 
right about 
military aviation. 
that the 


‘ 


war, 


ng before the war, 


the martyred Billy Mitchell was 
the shortcomings of American 


near-annihilation 
forces in the Pacific was some- 
long asked for by being un- 
and that at we suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese in Hawaii and the 
Philippines was the price and penalty of our 
unpreparedness. 

No American airman approved of our pre- 
war aviation policy, and General Arnold liked 
it least of all. 

That is why he makes his present report 
with such pleasure and satisfaction. 

It is indeed a grand report 

It discloses that the personnel of the Army 
Air Forces, which totaled only 101,227 men in 
1941, has now reached the huge aggregate of 
2,385,000 officers and men. 

It discloses that our pitifully small force of 
1,157 combat planes available in 1941 has been 
stepped up to the tune of a 15 months’ pro- 
duction rate of 145,000 planes. 

Our aeronautical production since Pearl 
Harbor is in a realm little short of the mirac- 
ulous, as General Arnold recites. 

Up to last October 31, the American air 
forces had flown 250,000 combat sorties 
against the enemy. 

It had expended more than 
rounds of ammunition in combat. 

It had consumed nearly 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 

It had destroyed, probably destroyed, and 
damaged a tctal of 13,867 enemy-planes. 

And in addition to all this, American aero- 
nautical production reached the stage in these 
years of war which enabled it to export 26,- 
900 planes to our allies. 

As General Arnold summarizes this marvel- 
ous achievement of the American people: 

“Two years after Pearl Harbor, we have 
reached the moment when the basic change 
in our strategic position has become ap- 
parent to all. 

“It is now plain that for us the beginning 
has ended, and that for our enemies the end 
has begun. 

“After a period of desperate, if resourceful, 
maneuvering with consistently outnumbered 
forces, the United Nations have mounted and 
are about to mount greater crushing aerial 
forces on every front 

“The Army Air Forces 
process of fulfilling 
mission.’ 

This is indeed the achievement of all of 
the American people. 

It has been achieved by and because of the 
beneficial and efficient and productive system 
of American free enterprise. 

I¢ is the product and the reward and the 
protector of free, democratic American 
way of life, and of the free institutions we 
maintain and the principles and ideals to 
which we adhere, 


thing we had 


prepared 


40,000,000 


now in the 
and decisive 


are 
a historic 


our 


War Relocation Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, a high-school teacher, under a 
year contract to the city of Macomb 





school board, was refused a release from 
her contract because there was no 
teacher available to fill her place. In 
spite of her contract, she quit her posi- 
tion for a higher-paid position offered 
her by the War Relocation Authority to 
teach the Japs. What the home folks 
are now thinking would be best told by 
the following editorial in the Macomb 
Journal under date of December 18, 1943: 


Students of Macomb High School have lost 
ces of their history teacher. The 
Macomb board of education was financially 
unable to meet the salary offer of the War 
Relocation Authority, which “pirated” the 
teacher, in violation of her teaching contract, 
to obtain her services in the teaching of 
young Japs and young Jap-Americans. 

In the view of W. R. A. the Japs come first. 
W. R. A. has no interest whatsoever in the 
welfare and education of American young- 
W. R. A. is not only disloyal in its in- 
terests but is unethical in that it was a party 
in the Macomb case to the breaking of a 
teacher’s contract. 

W.R. A. is powerful because it has available 
for spending millions in public funds—public 
funds supplied in pert by the parents of the 
American college students whose desks have 
been taken over by Japs, and by the parents 
of Macomb school children whose history 
teacher will henceforth devote herself to the 
enlightenment of the young Nipponese. 

W. R. A. can and does virtually force col- 
leces to accept Jap students. These Jap stu- 
dents, who are of the age of military service, 
occupy seats which would be occupied by 
American 18-year-olds if these American 18- 
year-olds were not in uniform, ready to give 
their lives, if need be, to subdue the savages 
who are the blood relatives of the Japs who 
have their college seats. 

The millions in public funds it has avail- 
able enables W. R. A. to take its pick of teach- 
ers to look after the education of the younger 
generation of its pets. What happens to the 
American youngster whose teacher has been 
“pirated” is presumably something for the 
parent, who is helping to pay the bill for 
W. R. A., to worry about. W. R. A. certainly 
is not concerned. 

W. R. A. was not even concerned when the 
parents of some of these Jap students built a 
still at the Tule Lake relocation center and 
launched prosperous bootlegging careers. 
W.R. A. was not concerned about the waste 
and theft of food by its charges. W. R. A. 
was concerned only briefly when some of its 
lifter-uppers were threatened and chased in- 
doors by their rebellious charges. 

W. R. A. is rotten and dizzy to the core 
and should be done away with. The agency 
charged with shepherding the Japs in Amer- 
ica should have a new name and all-new 
personnel. 

The new chief should either be able to see 
some facts that are perfectly plain or Con- 
gress shou'd write a list of rules and direc- 
tions for him. 

It is not contended that all of the Japs and 
Japanese-Americans are disloyal. The per- 
centage of disloyal may be very small. But 
even if all of them are loyal they should ex- 
pect no privileges beyond the privileges en- 
joyed by Americans. 

Is it so important that young Japs continue 
their education without interruption when 
practically all young Americans are in the 
uniform of their country? Young Americans 
have not only seen their educations inter- 
rupted; some have been forced to leave wives 
and babies. 

Is there any honor or justice in a system 
which encourages teachers, under contract 
to teach American children, to break con- 
tracts and take higher pay to teach young 
Japs? 

Can there be any confidence in an agency 
which has permitted bootlegging, vandalism, 
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arson, and other crimes among the danger- 
ous aliens in its charge? 

W. R. A. represents an extreme in cockeyed 
justice. It is cockeyed justice of a kind to 
choke on. 

But better than choking, write your Repre- 
sentatives in the National Congress. Write 
your district Congressman and your Con- 
gressman at Large. Write both of your Sen- 
ators. These men help to control the purse 
strings of the agency that stole the history 
teacher; the agency that cannot bear to see 
an interruption in the educational programs 
of the youthful Japs we unfortunately have 
on our hands. 

Write your Representatives in the National 
Congress but practice the same Ffestraint in 
the choice of words that we practiced in this 
blurb. The use of profanity violates postal 
regulations. 


Soldiers in Demand for Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news article 
and, editorial: 


SOLDIERS IN DEMAND FOR VOTE-—HIT STATE 
PLAN—SAY UNIFORM BALLOTING LAW NEEDED 


ALGIERS, January 7.—The Stars and Stripes, 
published for several hundred thousand 
American soldiers in this theater, declares in 
an editorial to appear in Saturday's issue that 
soldiers polled by the Army newspaper are 
overwhelmingly in favor of participating in 
United States elections this year and calls 
upon Congress to enact a uniform balloting 
law. 


LITTLE TIME TO SPARE 


The two-column editorial, a rarity in the 
Stars and Stripes, expresses disappointment 
in a Senate-approved measure which leaves 
soldier balloting up to the States. 

Soldiers believe, it says, that they would be 
unable to make proper use of the franchise 
unless Congressmen passed some kind of uni- 
form law making it simple for citizen soldiers 
to vote. : 

They asked the question: “Can you imagine 
what percentage will actually vote if each has 
to proceed through various State methods, 
most of them not even knowing the require- 
ments of their respective States? The process 
takes months, and we have little time to 
spare.” 

The editorial continues: “The writers, 
members of a single battalion representing 
every section of the Nation, said soldiers on 
the front want to fight, and they want to 
vote. We on the front are determined to use 
bullets and ballots. 

“The theme of other letters has been that 
men and women in uniform are under the 
same obligation to exercise the franchise as 
civilians.” 

The editorial quotes the majority of soldiers 
as feeling that a Congressman’s remark that 
they were more concerned with the fate of 
the Varga girl than with voting was in bad 
taste, and that the vote issue was too funda- 
mental to be made the subject of a “wise- 
crack.” 

Referring again to its poll, the paper says 
soldier letters and statements indicate that 
they are primarily concerned with the right 
to vote for its own sake, and reflect the belief 








Peers 


that members of the American citizen army, 
even if outside the continental limits of the 
United States, retain the basic rights and 
privileges of citizenship. 

They do not feel they are asking Congress 
for any special privilege. They feel they are 
asking for a simple right. 

It adds that the nearer the soldiers have 
been to the fighting, the more st ongly they 
feel on the subject, as the Naples edition has 
received more mail about it than the African 
editions. 





The State of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a radio address delivered by me 
on December 30, 1943, on the state-of- 
the-Nation program over WHN, New 
York: 

One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation that is before Congress has to do with 
the renegotiation of war contracts. Most 
people have been giving their attention to 
the taxes that have been or may hereafter be 
imposed upon them. But equally important 
to the raising of revenue for the successful 
conduct of the war is the necessity of seeing 
that a new crop of war millionaires is not 
developed as in World War No. 1. 

Time after time it has been said that profit 
should be taken out of war. To many that 
was only a platitude; to others it meant an 
obligation to be enforced as far as it reason- 
ably could be. 

To the credit of American business it 
should be said that the majority of business- 
men have not sought to make excessive 
profits, but there are always some who, even 
while the men in service are giving up their 
lives for their country, are complaining that 
the Government is impeding American initia- 
tive and American incentive by restricting 
their profits. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee before which hearings on renegotia- 
tion were held, I had the opportunity to 
hear first hand the testimony of witnesses 
representing business and aiso to study the 
testimony given kefore the Naval Affairs 
Committee and I have come to the definite 
conclusion that renegotiation is necessary, 
not only from the Government point of view 
but actually in the interest of business it- 
self 

When you find business concerns of their 
own volition coming to the Government and 
saying, “We are making tco much profit—our 
original estimates were too high,” it typifies 
the American businessman of foresight who 
has over the years built up gocdwill and 
who does not want to be accused of war 
profiteering. 

On the other hand, you have companies 
that have in the years prior to the war made 
little or no profit and they think this is the 
time for a financial killing. I have in mind 
one company that lost money practically 
every year from 1930 through 1939—then 
came the war work and in 1942 that company 
made $17,000,000 profit and vigorously op- 
posed any reduction of that excessive profit. 
I have in mind a witness who protested most 
vigorcusly that he was opposed to war 
profiteering. On cross-examination I showed 
that in 1940 his salary was $60,000 per an- 
num and in 1942 it was $205,000 per an- 


num. If those cases are not indicative of war 
profiteering, I simply don’t know what a war 
profiteer is. To me it is unconscionable to 
permit such situations to continue and I 
think the only way to prevent their con- 
tinuance is through renegotiation of their 
contracts. 

The Army and Navy are doing a splendid 
job of renegotiation. Too much credit can- 
not be given to Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson and Under Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal and their splendid staffs. They have 
already saved the Government more than 
$5,500,000.000—twice as much money as the 
new revenue bill will produce in additional 
tax receipts. In these days when we are be- 
ginning to scrape the bottom of the barre] for 
revenue to carry on the war, $5,500,000,000 
means a great deal to the American taxpayer 
The present law can be improved, but the 
drive to cripple it should be defeated. 


Governor Schricker’s Plan for Voting 
by Men and Women in the Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that every man and woman in the over- 
seas service of the United States is en- 
titled to register his or her choice for 
candidates for all offices in the coming 
elections I have today introduced a bill 
which is intended to guarantee that 
right. 

Surely the men who are offering their 
lives on the fighting fronts to preserve 
our cherished liberties and the Ameri- 
can way of life are entitled to vote with- 
out qualifications, restrictions, or limi- 
tations for the men and women they 
want to manage our public affairs. 

“he bill I have introduced may proper- 
ly be designated as the Indiana Plan. 
Its author is Gov. Henry F. Schricker of 
cur State. 

Its merit is its simplicity. 

Under this plan the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part in soldier voting would be 
limited to the distribution of application 
cards to those in tie armed services. 
The application card would be substi- 
tuted in lieu of the registration systems 
of the various States. Otherwise the 
voting methods of the States would oper- 
ate in their entirety. Thus the compli- 
cations and costs of the numerous other 
plans proposed and the likelihood of law- 
suits that would result from upsetting 
regular State procedure wceculd be 
avoided. 

Oiher plans pending before Congress 
give the servicemen and women the right 
only to vote for candidates for Federal 
offices. This limitation will not satisfy 
the soldiers and it will not satisfy the 
country. I predict that it would be bit- 
terly resented by men and women in the 
service who, in many instances, would be 
more interested in candidates for local 
and State offices than in candidates 
for Federal offices. Under Governor 
Schricker’s plan the soldier and the 
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women in the service would have the 
opportunity to vote all of the ballots pre- 
sented to the other voters of his or her 
home State. 

One of the highly commendable fea- 
tures of Governor Schricker’s plan is that 
the men and women abroad who avail 
themselves of its provisions will be « 
plying with all of the laws of the States 
in which they have their home residencs 
This means that elections will be con- 
ducted under the tried and tested law 
of the various States, and will insu 
legality of elections. If some compli- 
cated plan of voting involving many in- 
novations is adopted it is almost certain 
that defeated candidates will be encew 
aged to bring suits without end and th 
is likely to be a turmoil cf litigation 

Governor Schricker’s plan is, I think. a 
very worth-while product of his usual 
sound thinking, simple, direct, with much 
to recommend it. Iam glad to initrodu 
it in the form of a bill, and I hope it will 
have the meticulous and careful consid- 
eration which I believe it deserves. F 
further information I submit a cor { 
letter which our Governor hes written to 
Senator GREEN, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Election 


It is as follows: 


I EMBER 31, 1943 
H THEODORE FRAN GREE 
¢ lirman f Cc I - 
leges and E tion 
Senate Office Buils 
Washington, D.C 
My Dear Senator Green: Answering your 
telegram of Decer er 31, I am pleased to 


vise that I have definitely decided to call a 
special session of our general a mbly early 
in the new year to consider legislation 
to absentee voting for our men and 
wonren in the armed service 
I fecl that I can assure you that the people 
of Indiana are almcst unanimous in tl 
support of 





any needed changes in our elec- 
tion laws that will make this possible 

I have given considerable thought to the 
several bills on this subject now before the 
Congress, and I make bold to suggest that a 
much s r plan should be adopted. Sin« 
the Constitution delegates to the States the 
responsibility of setting up the election ma- 
chinery, I feel that it would be dangerous 
and umnecessary to abridge this right even 
in times of war 

To make possible the rignt of suffrag for 
those in the armed servi we will need the 
ful.est cooperation be 


nI 
imy 








veen the Federal and 
i to this end I should 


like to make the following simp] iggesti 

1. Let the Congress provide for the dist 
bution of application cards to every man a 
woman in the armed service This should 
be done as early as p< ble in the com 
y 

2. T? cards ld b idressed to tl 
€ y of state of the S which t 
oldier claim esidence i< the re 

de s uld ¢ the plicetion f bal 

; and the recital of a few pertinent fact 
concerning the voter's qualification 


3. The voter should be required to s 


this application in the presence of a com- 


missiconed officer, and the card should also 
give the post-office address to which the bal- 
lot should be mailed 

4. Upon the arrival of these cards at the 


office of the secretary of state, they would 
be forwarded to the home ccunties of the 
applicant and the Iccal election board could 
determine the eligibility of the voter, and 
also the precinct where his vote should be 
registered 

5. Every State now hav yr a registration 
law could easily adopt an amendment which 
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would recognize the application card in lieu 
of the existing registration requirements. 

6. Under this plan our State could forward 
the Federal, State, and local ballots to every 
applicant and he could participate in the 
entire election 

7. The ballots should be returned in a 
suitable envelope, addressed to the election 
clerk in the home county of the applicant, 
and on the reverse side should carry the 
signature of the voter properly attested by a 
commissioned officer in the armed forces. 

Under this plan the Federal Government 
would be obliged only to furnish and distrib- 
ute the application cards to those in the 
armed services, wherever they may be, and 
thus would avoid the complications and cost 
of the present plans now before the Congress. 

I think you will agree that it would be 
next to impossible for the States to under- 
take such a distribution or to make much 
headway in trying to locate these absentee 
voters. If these cards could be returned to 
the States on or before August 1, I am of 
the opinion that most of these men and 
women would have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the election. We would have 3 
full months in which to mail the ballots to 
the voters and to receive them in the home 
counties in time for the election. 

We would feel very greatly honored if 
your committee would give thoughtful con- 
sideration to this rather simple plan. We 
know that it would work admirably in In- 
diana, and I am persuaded that it could be 
made effective in all of the States of the 
Union. Under this arrangement the soldier 
would be voting under the same conditions 
and same laws that pertain all other 
voters of his State 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY F 


to 


SCHRICKER, 
Governor. 


The text of the bill I have today intro- 
duced embodies the essential features 
of the Governor's idea and leaves the 
details to be worked out in committee. 
It is as follows: 

An act to provide a plan of voting for men 
and women in the armed services of the 
United States 

_ Be it enacted, etc., That as soon as possible 

after the passage of this act the Secretary of 

War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 

arrange to distribute application cards to 

every man and woman in the armed services. 

These cards shall be addressed to the sec- 
retary of state of the State in which the 
serviceman or woman Claims residence. The 
reverse side of the-card shall carry the appli- 
cation for ballots and the post-office address 
to which the ballots shall be mailed and a 
few pertinent facts concerning the voter's 
qualification. 

The voter shall be required to sign this 
application card in the presence of a com- 
missioned officer 

Upon the arrival of these cards at the 
office of the secretary of state they shall be 
routed to the home counties of the appli- 
cants to enable the local election board in 
each instance to determine the eligibility 
of the voter and the precinct where his or 
her vote should be registered. 

The ballots, after being marked by the 
voters in the usual manner prescribed by 
law, shall be returned in a suitable envelope 
addressed to the election clerk of the home 
county of the applicant. The reverse side of 
the envelope shall carry the signature of the 
voter, properly attested by a commissioned 
Officer of the armed forces. 

It is hereby declared to be the Sense of 
the Congress that every State now having a 
registration law should adopt by appropriate 
legislation an amendment which would rec- 
ognize the application card in lieu of the 
existing registration requirements. 


i 


Sec. 2. The act entitled “An act to provide 
a method of voting, in time of war, by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence,” approved 
September 16, 1942, is hereby repealed. 
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OF 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
the many misconceptions which some- 
one, or some group, has given out in 
regard to the Lea civil aviation bill, 
H. R. 3420. 

After the Lea civil aviation bill (H. R. 
2420) was reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, certain groups 
and individuals have attempted to spread 
misinformation over the United States 
in opposition to the bill. I do not at 
this time care to state who compose this 
opposition, but their identity is apparent 
to many, or to those who will investigate. 

I have examined many letters and 
other material which have been sent out 
to create opposition to the bill. I frank- 
ly state that a careful analysis will show 
that this supposed information is not 
true, and there is not a living mortal who 
can, after honest examination of.the bill, 
say that these statements are true. 

There are some 32 points, absolutely 
untrue, which these so-called opponents 
say are in the bill. As I have stated, and 
will state on the floor of the House, all 
32 are untrue. 

In order to show the misstatements 
which have been made, I will list and 
comment upon each of these 32 points 
as follows: 


A. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT FOSTER MONOPOLY 


1. It has been said that the bill grants 
a monopoly of air transportation to the 
existing air lines. 

This is untrue. 

The present Civil Aeronautics Act, in 
section 2, provides for competition in air 
transportation, and in numerous other 
provisions has clear safeguards against 
monopoly and restraints upon competi- 
tion. Thus the act provides for “com- 
petition to the extent necessary to assure 
the sound development of an air trans- 
portation system.” In this and other 
provisions there are stronger guaranties 
of competition than will be found in any 
other transportation legislation, and they 
are in no way modified by the Lea bill. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has ruled 
that “the act seeks a state of competition 
among air carriers.” In fact, despite the 
wartime equipment shortage, the C. A. B. 
recently authorized a company not pre- 
viously certificated to institute a new air 
line. 
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B. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT PROVIDE FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

2. It has been said that the bill will 
foster a Government monopoly of air 
transportation. 

This is untrue. 

The whole bill contemplates civil avia- 
tion privately owned and operated. 

C, THE LEA BILL DOES NOT EXCLUDE THE STATES 
FROM THE FIELD OF CIVIL AVIATION 

3. It has been said that the bill will 
completely destroy States’ rights in the 
civil-aviation field and that the States 
cannot even regulate private flying. 

This is untrue. 

Except for commercial air transporta- 
tion, the States’ power of regulation is 
affected only in two respects: First, the 
basic Federal safety requirements must 
be observed, and second, there shall be 
no burdens imposed on interstate flights. 
See section 802 (b) of the bill. It is well 
known that regularly scheduled air-line 
operations are but a small part of total 
flying. And in nonscheduled flying, com- 
mercial transport for hire in 1941 
amounted to less than 4 percent of all 
nonscheduled flying. Hence, subject 
only to the two very reasonable condi- 
tions indicated above, the States will con- 
tinue to have power over the overwhelm- 
ingly major part of civil aviation. 

4. It.is said that the bill sets up a new 


eclaration of national sovereignty 
which involves a violation of States’ 
rights. 


This is untrue. 

Section 4 of the bill contains a decla- 
ration of national sovereignty in our air 
space, which, with one minor and insig- 
nificant change, is taken word for word 
from the existing law, and is included in 
the Lea bill only because that bill is codi- 
fying present civil aviation law. The 
declaration of sovereignty states that 
the national sovereignty in the air space 
above the United States is declared to be 
possessed and exercised completely and 
conclusively by the United States of 
America. This means that Congress will 
be reaffirming the fact that in our air 
space no foreign nation and no combi- 
nation of nations is to be permitted to 
exercise national sovereignty. Our own 
air space is not to be thrown open to the 
world. This declaration in turn was, 
when originally adopted, based upon the 
Habana Convention on Commercial Avi- 
ation, to which this Nation is a signa- 
tory and which declares that each sig- 
natory party “has complete and exclu- 
sive sovereignty over the air space above 
its territory and territorial waters.” 

5. It has been said that the bill declares 
that the United States possesses the air 
space. 

This is untrue. 

The bill, as already explained, only 
reiterates existing laws in providing 
that the United States possesses national 
sovereignty in the air space, just as it 
possesses national sovereignty on land. 

6. It has been said that in providing 
that the Administrator shall consult with 
appropriate State agencies in connection 
with a development program for air- 
navigation facilities, the bill does not go 
far enough; apparently there is some 
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thought that there should be a require- 
ment that the Administrator must abide 
by a joint decision in which the State 
agencies participate. Present law pro- 
vides for construction of air-navigation 
facilities without any consultation with 
State agencies. The Lea bill recognizes, 
in section 308, that in working out a pro- 
cram for the development of our civil- 
airways system of radio-range stations, 
ground beacons, and other air-naviga- 
tion facilities, there must be consultation 
with representatives of State govern- 
ments. In this respect the State agen- 
cies are given recognition decidedly be- 
yond anything in present law. But to 
go further and provide that State agen- 
cies must participate in the actual de- 
cision would be wholly impracticable. 
Our radio-range and beacon-light sys- 
tem never could have been constructed 
under any such cumbersome process. 

D. THE LEA PILL DOES NOT IMPAIR THE STATES’ 

POWERS TO TAX 


7. It has been said that the bill strikes 
a blow at State gas taxes. It has even 
been said that the bill prohibits State 
taxation of aviation. 

This is untrue, 

The bill does not prohibit or regulate 
any taxation. The bill, in section 802 
(c), merely provides for a study of 
multiple taxation and similar burden- 
some types of taxation which are con- 
trary to the public interest, and calls for 
a report to be made to Congress on this 
subject. It dces not impair or affect any 
State-taxing power. 

E. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH 

STATE AIRPORT ZONING LAWS OR IMPAIR STATE 

POWERS TO ESTABLISH AND REGULATE AIRPORTS 


8. It has been said that the bill would 
prevent the States and municipalities 
from enacting and enforcing their own 
zoning laws. 

This is untrue. 

The bill specifically encourages State 
and municipal zoning laws. Indeed, one 
reason that the committee did not pro- 
vide for Federal enforcement of airport 
zoning is that it entertained the hope 
that the States and municipalities would 
take the initiative in this matter. 

9. It has been said that the bill gives 
a Federal agency “the exclusive right” to 
locate airports and to fix the terms and 
conditions on which they may be estab- 
lished. 

This is untrue. 

The bill in section 304 simply empowers 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
where Federal funds are to be expended 
upon an airport in the future, to pre- 
scribe conditions which will result in 
public use of the airport on fair and 
reasonable terms, assure that the airport 
will be suitably maintained and that the 
approaches to the airport will be cleared 
and protected. This provision is a prop- 
er means for preventing waste of such 
Federal funds as Congress may from time 
to time permit to be appropriated for air- 
port development. 

10. It has been said that the bill gives 
the Federal Government the power to 


! 


Aside from the power to prescribe con- 
ditions in connection with Federal ex- 
penditures in order to prevent waste, as 
just referred to, the Federal power is 
limited to prescribing traffic rules gov- 
erning the taxying of a plane on an air- 
port. This is to assure that taxying pro- 
cedures and turns will be uniform in 
order to avoid confusion when a flier 
lands at a strange airport. See also 
item 15 below. 

F. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT GIVE THE FEDIRAL 
AGENCY ARBITRARY POWER OVER AIRPORTS 
11. It has been said that the bill so de- 

fines the term “airport” as to include a 

man’s own backyard, which he uses for 

his personal purposes and that this re- 
sults in Federal regulations being appli- 
cable thereto. 

This is untrue. 

As already shown in item 10, the Fed- 
eral regulations applicable to airports are 
traffic rules governing taxying. Further- 
more, section 601 (b) of the bill specifi- 
cally provides that Federal regulations 
shall not apply “to aircraft operation 
upon any privately owned airport if, due 
to the limited use of such airport” such 
applicatior is not necessary for safety 
purposes. As explained in the committce 
report—at page 14—this will exclude 
from the regulation “small privately 
owned airports used primarily by the 
owner thereof for his own private pur- 
poses.” 

12. It has been said that the bill au- 
thorizes the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics to grant exclusive rights to the 
use of airports and similar facilities. 

This is untrue. 

The bill rather provides, in section 304 
(b), that no exclusive right for the use 
of any airport or other air navigation fa- 
cility upon which Feceral funds have 
been expended may be granted unless the 
Administrator approves the granting 
thereof in the interest of safety. In 
other words, where Federal funds are 
spent on an airport, the airport owner 
cannot grant an exclusive right to some 
favored individual for the use of that 
airport except so far as necessary to 
confine use thereof in the interest of 
safety and except when the Adminisira- 
tor approves the action as necessary for 
safety purposes. This provision is de- 
signed to make certain that where Fed- 
eral funds are ex ed on an air- 
port the benefits thereof will be most 
widely available. It definitely does not 
grant to the Administrator any power to 
confer exclusive rights. Everything in 
the bill relating to the subject is de- 
signed to prevent the granting of ex- 
clusive rights. 

13. Iv has been said that the Adminis- 
trator wou'd have the power to condemn 
and acquire any airport without notice. 

This is untrue. 

The power of condemnation granted 
by the law is very limited. Moreover, as 
will be seen from section 302 (c) of the 
bill, the courts are given the power to 
Stay the taking of possession of any prop- 
erty to be condemned until the court has 
determined whether the acquisition is 
necessary. Condemnation without notice 


ern 
cil 


regulate the administration of all air- | could not possibly occur. 


ports. 
This is untrue, 


14. It has been said that the bill would 
require the closing of many landing 


Aye 
Agave 
areas Satisfactory for small aircraft, be- 
cause of the zoning provisions. 

This is untrue. 

The zoning provisions of the bill do not 
authorize any action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enforce zoning standards ex- 
cept to the extent of making available to 
the airport owner—typically a munici- 
pality—a Federal condemnation pro- 
cedure for the purpose of condemning the 
necessary air space in the approaches to 
an airport, and this procedure can be re- 
sorted to only at the request of the air- 
port owner, and only if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be reimbursed for any 
condemnation award, and the whole pro- 
cedure is subject to complete judicial re- 
view not only as to the amcunt of the 
award but also as to the necessity for 
the condemnation. Furthermore, there 
is not the slightest basis for any sugges- 
tion that an airport used by small aircraft 
having a safe glide angle of, say. 10 to 1 
would have to be zoned at a glide angle 
for larger aircraft, or that, if such an 
airport were not zoned for the glide an- 
gle for larger aircraft, it could not be 
used by the smaller aircraft. 

15. It has been said that the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics can clcS2 an 
alrpcrt without a he aring, if Zoning 
standards promulgated in c I 
with that airport have not been complied 
with. 

This is untrue. 

Section 3105 (d) of the bill provides 
that after notice and hearing the Ad- 
ministrator shall prohibit or limit the u 
of an airport for commercial air trans- 
port operations, if a structure in the 
vicinity, not comp’ying with the zcning 





standards, constitutes a serious hezard to 
air navigation. Under present law, the 
Administrator or the C. A. B. can close 


airports without any hearing wl 
The Lea bill protects the airport owner 
by guaranteeing notice and hearing, and 
the power to close or restrict use of the 
airport is strictly limited to a case where 
zoning standards have been promulgated 


wtseever 


Is 


and have not been complied with and 
where a serious hazard exists as a result 
thereof, and the power to closé the air- 


port or to place limitations 

is limited to the use of the airport by 

commercial air transport operations 

The bill confers no power to clo 

airport so far as all other flying activi- 

ties are concerned. 

G. THE LEA BILL 
TION OF 
UTILITIES ; 
16. It has been said that the bill would 

permit the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 

tion to regulate surface 
respect to a continuous air-surface ship- 
ment or trip. 

This is untrue. 

‘he definitions of foreign and domes- 


upon its use 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE REGULA- 


SURFACE CARRIERS OR OTHER 


carriers witl 


tic air commerce and air transportetion 
refer to carriage by aircraft in com- 
merce, whether such commerce moves 


wholly by air or partly by air and partly 
by other rm-eans. It will be seen that it 
is only the carriage by aircraft which 
constitutes the subject of the definitions 
and therefore the subject of regulation 
by the act. The reference to commerce 
moving partly by air and partly by other 


| means is merely to negate any possible 
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implication that on a joint movement 
the carriage-by-aircraft portion of the 


movement is not subject to the act. A | 
comparable phrase in the Motor Carrier | 
Act obviously does not mean that the | 


nonmotor part cf a joint movement is 
subject to the Motor Carrier Act. 
phrase in question is 
Civil Aeronautics Act and it has never 
been suggested that it means that any- 


craft portion of a movement is subject 
to the act. 

17. It has been said that the bill would 
set a precedent supporting exclusive Fed- 


eral regulation of motor and rail trans- 


portation. 
This is untrue. 


air commerce, and the regulation there- 
of, presents a unique situation. The 
report states, at page 8: 

In the case of surface transportation it is 
desirable that Federal regulation be limited 
to interstate movement, and, in some cases, 
to intrastate movement having a specific 
effect upon interstate traffic. However, in 
the air, a wholly different problem is pre- 
sented. 

H,. THE LEA BILL WOULD NOT CAUSE CONFUSION 

IN THE GOVERNMENT'S ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 

FOR CIVIL AVIATION : 


18. It has been said that the bill cre- 


will result in undesirable confusion in 
setting up a new agency during the war 
emergency. 

This is untrue. 


No new commission is created. The 


bill merely changes the name of the ex- | 


isting Civil Aeronautics Board to Civil | the private aircraft owner since he will 


Aeronautics Commission and moves the 
whole C. A. A. organization—already 
complete in itself—out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This should result 
in the performance of their war work 
with greater expedition and efficiency. 

I. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
BURDENSOME REGULATION FOR CIVIL AVIATION 
19. It has been said that the bill would 

require a Federal license for every me- 

chanic and for every person employed by 

a manufacturer. 

This is untrue. 

Federal licenses are governed by the 
definition of “airmen” appearing in sec- 
tion 1 (7) on page 10 of the bill. 


crew or who are directly in charge of 
aircraft inspection, maintenance, over- 
haul or repair work. In this respect the 


definition is identical with present law. | 


As to employees of aircraft manufac- 
turers, the new definition of airman lib- 
eralizes present law. 
cated, an employee of a manufacturer 


would come under the definition of air- | 


man only if he has charge of aircraft 


inspection, maintenance, overhaul, or re- | 
pair work, but the Lea bill adds to pres- | 


ent law a broad power to exempt such 
persons entirely where they are employed 
by a manufacturer. 

20. It has been said that the bill im- 
poses regulation on aircraft service and 
repair stations would mean supervision 
of their location and type of service pro- 
vided, and require publication of con- 


| effect for years. 
thing other than the carriage-by-air- | 


| pair shop without a certificate. 
As explained in the committee report, | 





tracts covering supplies and materials, 
and so forth. 
This is untrue. 


There is not a word in the bill that | 


comes anywhere near having the result 


| indicated. The only provision of the bill 
The | 


in the present | 


remotely related to this point is section 
606, which is taken from, and merely 
codifies, present law which has been in 
This provides that the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics may 


| issue certificates for aircraft repair shops, 
| certifying that the shop meets the mini- 


mum standards prescribed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Commisison, which stand- 
ards have to do with safety matters. The 
bill does not prohibit operation of a re- 


It simply provides, as does 


which can thereupon be exhibited to 


| the world showing that that repair shop | 


measures up to the Government’s stand- 


| ards with regard to safety matters af- 
| fecting air nayigation. 


21. It has been said that the bill makes 
the Federal safety regulation for air 
navigation more complicated and that, 


| therefore, personal private aircraft can- 


| not be flown if the bill passes. 
ates a new commission and that this | 


This is untrue. 


The provisions of the bill on safety 
regulation merely codify and clarify the 


| provisions of present law and, in the in- 


terest of uniformity, make the law appli- 
cable to all air navigation, both on and 
off civil airways. The bill will benefit 


be able to fly anywhere by getting only 
one license and following only one set 
of rules, Likewise the bill protects pri- 
vate persons by assuring them notice 
and hearing and judicial review where, 


| under present law, provision therefor is 


uncertain. 


22. It has been said that the bill adds | 


additional regulation to the manufacture 


| Of aircraft. 


This is untrue. 

The bill does not add any regulation 
for aircraft manufacturers to present 
law. It simply continues in effect the 


| present set-up, under which aircraft to 
The | 
only mechanics subject to licensing are | 
mechanics who are members of the flight 


be navigated must have been manufac- 
tured in accordance with the usual pro- 
duction certificates. But by assuring 
uniform application of this safety regu- 
lation, the bill will be of inestimable 
value to aircraft manufacturers since it 
will guarantee that they may manufac- 
ture according to uniform specifications 


applicable throughout the country. 
As already indi- | 


23. It has been said that the bill im- 
poses burdensome regulation upon the 
contract carrier by air. 

This is untrue. 

The bill provides for economic regula- 
tion of contract carriage by air of the 
type which is applicable to contract car- 
riage by motor under the Motor Carrier 
Act. Such regulation is not restrictive 
or harmful. On the contrary it is ab- 
solutely indispensable to sound develop- 
ment and to the prevention of the kind of 
cutthroat and unethical operations 
which were very nearly ruinous to the 





It does | 
not require any repair shop to get such | 
| a certificate. 
| present law, that if a repair shop meets | 
| certain safety standards it can get a 
| certificate which records that fact and 
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| trucking industry before the adoption 


of the Motor Carrier Act in 1935. In 
essence, the regulation is limited to the 
matter of securing a license covering the 
points or the areas in which operations 
are to be conducted, to the publication 


| of tariffs showing minimum rates, and 


to the regulation of minimum rates. 
And very broad power of exemption is 
conferred in order to exclude unneces- 
sary regulation. The Motor Carrier Act 
has not harmed or restricted the devel- 


| opment of the trucking industry—it has 


greatly improved conditions in the truck- 
ing industry. Provision for a similar 
type of regulation in the case of contract 
carriage by air will assure sound con- 
ditions for air trucking. 

24. It has been said that the bill gives 
the power to regulate the hours of work 


| for employees of contract carriers by air 
in a manner that goes beyond the pro- 
| visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This is untrue. 


The bill does confer power upon the 


Civil Aeronautics Commission to pre- 


| scribe maximum hours so far as neces- 


sary for safety purposes. In view of the 
growing knowledge concerning the dan- 
gers to passengers as well as to persons 


| on the ground that may come from fa- 


tigue due to insufficient rest for em- 


| ployees having a direct connection with 
| flight operation, it is important that sim- 
| ple maximum-hour regulations be pro- 


vided to the extent necessary to assure 
safety in air navigation. That is all 
that this maximum-hour provision 
amounts to. However, the bill does 
place air contractors and their employees 
under the Railway Labor Act—which is 
purely a collective-bargaining statute. 
Persons so made subject to the Railway 
Labor Act are not subject to the wage- 
and-hour provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or to the National Labor 


| Relations Act. 


25. It has been said that the bill would 
require Federal certificates for fixed- 


base sightseeing flights. 


This is untrue. 

The economic regulation of the bill ap- 
plies only to commercial transportation 
for hire from one point to another. 

J. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT IMPOSE STRICTER 
REGULATION ON THE CONTRACT CARRIER THAN 
ON THE COMMON CARRIER; THE REVERSE IS 
TRUE 
26. It has been said that under the bill 

common carriers may engage in charter 


| service without being regulated but that 


regulation is provided for contract car- 
riers. 

This is untrue. 

Common carriers, under the bill, as 


| under present law, are subject to very 


severe regulation. There is a provision 
in the law which permits common car- 
riers to conduct charter trips or other 
special services off their regular lines, 
but subject to regulations prescribed by 
the commission. Since such operations 
are therefore already subject to very 
strict commission regulation, it is unnec- 
essary that such operations should also 
be made subject to the new provisions of 
the bill affecting contract carriers spe- 
cifically. This is simply in the interest 
of avoiding duplicating regulations. 
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I ENT AVIATION TRAINING P; AM 
27. It been said that eb gS 


Government the power to 


s s s > 
comp n with priva ents I 





? Yr) 

Government training, which is in exist- 
i law, is eliminated. Any future civil- 
n pilot training program, under this 

1, would have to be conducted entire 
ler contr: with private persons. 
section 309 (b) of the Lea bill. As 
explained in the committee report at 
innot en- 


e 21, “The Government c¢ 


training directly and thereby 


l i 
compete with private enterprise.” 

3. It has been said that the bill is 

r to returning soldiers by continu- 

effect the civilian pilot training 


This is untrue. 
Ti 111 only provides a basic author- 
It restricts training to avail- 
yropriations, if any, which Con- 
may choose to make in the future. 
In the appropriation acts Congress can 
vide for any veterans’ preference that 
y n time to time appear desirabl 
Moreover, veterans will need transition 
t ling to equip them for civil fiying. 
A + ¢ 


nnot m 


? y > 
lane 


ove from the contr« 


to civil 


those of a 


mmercial plane without substantial 

nsit%#n training. Continuing the 

n pilot training law in effect will 

provide means for carrying out such 

i tran n training program if Con- 
] j to do so 


later decides 
] said that the bill, by 


contin x the civilian pilot training law 
in effect, provides for training pilots for 
he air lines at public expense 

TI C untrue 

The statement sl utter misun- 


S tem snows an 
rstanding of the civilian pilot t 
courses. They offer 


) 17 
raining 


primary training 
only—typically the first 35 hours of flicht 
time I takes approximately 3.000 
hours or more to become an air-line first 
pic 
L. THE LEA PILL DOES NOT REGULATE INSURANCE 
On | T THE GOVERN NT IN THE INSURANCE 
EUSINESS 


30. It 
vides f 


has been said that the bill pro- 
ral regulation of aviation 
and puts the Government in 
the insurance business. 

i is untrue. 

he bill only ides, in section 1106, 
ene Commission shall study avia- 
tion insurance, consult with State agen- 
cies r sul iting aviation insurance, and 
make reports to Congress. - Surely Con- 
gress is entitled thus to secure informa- 
tion on a matter which so profoundly 
affects all phases of aviation. 
M. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT FAIL 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 


It has — said that the bill 
vides for nc equate comrt review 
This is untrue. 


Fed 


prov 


TO PROVIDE FOR 


pro- 


DIX TO 


THE CONGRES 


In section 100 a ol e Db pro- 
visions of ex for « vi 
are continued and é ned Full 
judicial revie I \ d for eve or- 
cer of the Commission, and the action of 
the Administrat n tur l t 
the Comm 1's ¢ ers with resp to 

I \ € 1] on, W il 1 11C- 
ty reguls n under f i¢ 
V } reas ul! d p I tne l 
i : n 
N LEA E tT ' 

s2. It has been ( at the b vou 

ve a Federal agency the powe - 
I IU § l] intra ave i a € 

This is untrue 

The bill provides t comme : 
transvortation for nll § De eC 
to Federal regulatior whe 5 } 
transporvation oc ] between pov in 
th ame State or between points in dif- 
ferent States. In such provisions the 
bill simply recognizes that interstate and 
intrastate commercial transportation by 
gir are so intermingled that most effec- 


regulation and promoti 


on can and 





should be accomplished under one law. 
There is no suggestion anywhere in the 
bill that intrastate transportation can 
be prohibited. So far as flying othe 
than transportation for hire is con- 
cerned, the bill provides that the pre sent 
Federal safety regulation will apply uni- 
formly throughout the country. This is 
in the interest of simplicity and safet 


safety regula ; ioe: 

burdens to the private flyer. It simply 
assures the private flyer that so lon $ 
he follov the Federal safety 1 ulat } 
he can fiy from one State to another 
without having additional reguiatior 

imposed upon him. And it does not pre- 


ite from lating such fly- 


ly withi 


c+ 
Wl 


vent a 
ing which occur 


borders in any way it may see fit, so long 
es the State regulation not inconsis- 
tent with the basic Feder f re- 


quirements. 


Every member of the Committee on 
Foreign Commerce 
i 1ere may and will be di 
types of aircraft which will come into 
use in commercial flying. 


11 and in private 
Nothing in this civil aviation bill will 
prevent expe 





rimentation with ar 
or prevent its use in commerce or 
aviation. In fact, the committee’s inter- 
in encouraging experimentation 
evidenced by section €03 (d) o 
which, if adopted, will for the 
include in cur civil aviation law 
power for issuance of expt 
aircraft certificates. 

The members of the committee ars 
equally concerned in assuring that, con- 
sistent with safety, private flying be re- 
lieved of the more complicated regula- 
tion of the sort to which commercial fly- 
ing is necessarily subject. Therefore the 
committee included in section 601 (b) of 
the bill a definite mandate that the Civil 
Aeronautics Commission shall recognize 
the differences between commercial and 
ordinary private flying, and in its various 
safety regulations shall proper 
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Ir. SECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker 
unaer unan.mous con it to extend my. 
remarks in the Concre INAL REcorpD, I 
irc.ude a letter I have received from tl 
president of the Civil Servic Commis- 
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that is 
© 
y 


bene- 


vember 18, 1943, the Presi- 
transmitted to 
th annual report of the 

Service Commission, and 

n is respectfully invited to the 
recommendation that Congress 
lation delegating to the President 
> war and for 5 years following the 
ir, au y to direct the Commission to 
restrict competition for the public serv 
veterans for such positions as may be listed 
by th dent. Matters pertaining to the 
mprovement of opportunities for the em- 
ployme of veterans in the Federal service 
present under discussion and your sug- 
gestion concerning the additional points will 

§ eration. 

ey yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 


States 


ice to 


are at 


Message of the Governor of Ilirois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


EON. EVAN HOWELL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following message of 
Dwight H. Green, Governor, to the six- 
ty-third genera! assembly, first special 
session, Illinois, January 7, 1944: 

To the members of the sixty-third general 
assembly, ladies and gentlemen, 2 years 
ago the sixty-second general assembly was 
called into extraordinary session to deal 
with problems arising out of the declaration 
of war. Today the sixty-third general as- 
sembly called into session to address itself 
to the problem of preserving the right to vote 
for Iilinocis men and women in the armed 
forces of the United States. It will probably 
not be seriously debated that those who are 
carrying the burden of the country’s war 
are entitled above all others to the right of 
franchise. One of the sacred rights which 
they are fighting to protect is the right of 
free ele 

The C ess of the United States has been 
attempting for more than a year to deal 
with the question cf voting by those in the 
armed services. Up to this time its efforts 
have borne little fruit. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States the power of Congress over elections 
is extremely limited. Section 4 of article I 
provides that the times, places, and manner 
for holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislaiure, but Congress may at any 
time make or alter such regulations. That is 
the Only power over the manner of holding 


given to Congress in the 
f the United States 
rence to the election of President, 
ded in section 1 of article Ii that 
te shall appoint, in such manner as 
islature thereof may direct, the num- 
electors to which the State may be 
By the same section Congress may 
time of choosing electors but is 
power to prescribe the manner of 
hem 
eral Constitution gives no power 
deal with the elections of 
ive, executive or judicial officers in 
tate 
ngress were, therefore, to keep withir 
unds of its powers, it might prescribe 
hed of voting by the soldiers for Sena- 
and Representatives in Congress. But 
ld be an extremely abbreviated right. 
could not pass a binding statute 
those in the armed services the right 
for President—or Presidential elec- 
r for Governor or cther State officers cr 
mbers of the legislature or for county 


rress to 


1e conclusion of Congress, therefore, to 
request the States to deal with the problem 
presents the only possibility of securing to the 
brave men and women in our armed forces a 
complete and unabricged right to vote. 

At the regular session this general assembly 
performed a monumental task in adopting an 
election code which consolidated, harmonized, 
and placed in logical order all of the election 
laws of this State. At that time the legisla- 
ture took advantage of the work of the com- 
mission for the ccdification of the election 
and primary laws, making such changes and 
additions to the work of that commission as 
the legislature deemed proper and suitable. 

Admittedly, the absent-voters provision of 
our statute is imperfect as applied to the 
requirements of voters spread over the entire 
world. The present act provides that the 
application must be filed within 30 days be- 
fore the election or primary. Thereafter the 
ballot must be sent to the voter and returned. 
Tl Srief time would render impossible the 

ive use of this procedure by many men 
armed services. 

Our first problem, therefore, is to enlarge 
the time for filing applications. Those who 
studied the matter at my request in the 
attorney general's office and in the legislative 
reference bureau came to the conclusion that 
it would be far more advisable to incorporate 
a new article in the election code than to 
attempt a piecemeal amendment of the pres- 
ent article XIX, which deals with absent 
voters. 

Consequently, a new article providing a 
complete system for voting by those in the 
armed services should be set up. Under such 
an article application should be authorized to 
be filed by any man or woman in the armed 
forces of the United States at any time within 
100 days before an election or primary, but 
not later than 5 days before the day of elec- 
tion. The forms for application should be 
made obtainable by anyOne upon request 
from the county clerk. In that way inter- 
ested civic organizations, political bodies, 
newspapers, and others may cause forms for 
application to be sent to service men and 
women even before the 100 days begin to run. 

The plan should then contemplate that the 
applications be held by the county clerk or 
by the board of election commissioners until 
the ballots can be prepared. 

The time of the preparation of the ballots 
presents our second difficulty. Under pres- 
ent statutes it is impossible to prepare a bal- 
lot for the primary or election until within 
less than 30 days before a primary or election. 
In some instances, dependent upon the hap- 
pening of certain events, that time may be 
reduced to 26 days. 

In order to enlarge that time, it is sug- 
gested that the time for filing petitions for 


= 


erect 


in the 


the primary be advanced to provide that the 
first filing date shall be 76 days and the last 
date €O days before the primary rather than 
the present 66 and 50 days, respectively. It 
will also be necessary to amend the provi- 
sions for independent petitions by setting the 
time for filing them much earlier. If. then, 
the time for withdrawals is r2duced and the 
time allowed to the various officers for the 
making of cortifications is cut down it will 
be possible to prepare a ballot by the 45th 
day before a primary or election 

Combining the two thoughts, a service man 
or woman could file an application at any time 
within the 100 days before a primary or elec- 
tion. Beginning with the 45th day before a 
primary or election the county clerk or the 
board of election commissioners could have 
ballots on hand to send out. 

The hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee in Congress and the recent state- 
ments of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy indicate that a ballot could within 45 
days be sent to and returned from any per- 
son in the armed forces anywhere in the 
world. 

his right can be made available for the 
primary of 1944 if your honorable body will 
act promptly in the adoption of the neces- 
sary legislation. If laws were enacted with 
an emergency clause by January 15, ap 
proximately 85 out of the 100 days would still 
remain within which applications could be 
filed. I therefore respectfully urge upon you 
that the necessary amendatory act be adopted 
as early as consistently pcssible with the 
proper consideration by you as the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government. 

The third problem that confronts us ts 
that of registration. 

The general assembly of this State by three 
acts has set up a comprehensive system of 
registration. I believe it is not an over- 
statement to remark that our registration 
system is one of the best in the United States 
and is well calculated to protect the sanc- 
tity of the ballot and prevent fraUdulent 
voting. The first of the registration acts was 
the city election law of 1885; the next was in 
1937, pertaining to Cook County, and the 
third was the act of 1941 applying to counties 
of less than 500,000 inhabitants. 

The 1941 act applying to the downstate 
counties did not become effective until 1942, 
and by that time many of our men and 
women were alrtady in service and have had 
no opportunity to register under that act. 
In the territory covered by the Other two 
acts, many of the men and women have 
moved to other places of residence, and some 
have failed to register. From areas through- 
out the State there are thousands of other 
service men and women who have reached 
the voting age since entering the service. 
They have had no opportunity to register. 
An exception to the registration acts is, 
therefore, imperative in order to extend to 
those in the service the full right to vote. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the new 
article deaiing with voting by service men 
and women provide that the application con- 
tain a statement of qualification and that 
this, when signed and sworn to, be accepted 
in place of registration. 

It is my firm opinion that if these recom- 
mendations in substance are adopted by your 
honorable body, Illinois will have a modern, 
workable plan of vating for those in the 
service. It may well be that your work would 
become a model for the entire Naticn. 

At the regular session of 1943 amendments 
were made to section 7-19 and 16-3 of the 
election code to provide for the preparation 
of war kallots by the secretary of state. If 
the plan suggested in this message be adopted 
by the general assembly the provisions of 
the two sections named would be inconsist- 
ent with it. 

The system of war ballot voting set up by 
the amendments to those two sections was 


















































































I | e that I address you on a subject 
ther s a basic unanimity nong 

bers of your honorable body re- 

party. This is not a partisan 


The cpportunity of those in service 
1 requirement of good gover 
play that transcends all party lines 
the privilege of conferring 

n leaders of your body on both 








chambers in an effort to work 
re, workable and effective plan of 
the armed services. I can conceive 


eater tribute to the brave men ar 
wear the uniform of their coun- 
1 unanimous vote upon these legis- 





uly submitted 


DWIGHT H. GREEN, Governor, 


A Reckless Indictment 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the smear campaign 
iow being carried on against Congress 
by pressure groups and selfish interests, 
the following editorial from the Freer S- 
ive, with which is combined La Follette’s 
magazine, founded by Robert M. La Pol. 
lette, Ss *, under date of January 3, 1944, 

eaks for itself. 

In these days of confused thinking and 
j po nsible charges against Congress, I 
think it very appropriate that the read- 
f f the CONGRESSION AL REcorRD have an 
oppor sunity to get.the viewpoint of this 
magazine 

We have to contend with a lot of pres- 
sure groups which infest Washington, 
and various sections of the country. 
They have the answer to every ques- 
tion. They are always right, and the 
other fellow is always wrong, and any- 
one who disagrees with them is subject 
to unlimited and reckless criticism. It 
has been my honor and privilege to serve 
in the Seventy-seventh and Seventy- 
eighth Congresses. No group of men 
could have been more eager to support 
the Government in its war effort. The 
administration has been denied no legis- 
lation which would contribute to the 
winning of the war. 

I have been somewhat curious to know 
why the radio commentators and the 
newspaper columnists have attempted to 
blame Congress for our domestic prob- 
lems. None of us are infallible, but peo- 
ple who like to do straight thinking 
should place blame where it belongs. 

I realize that the columnists and the 
radio commentators have a tremendous 
influence on public opinion, I think our 
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people ought to inquire into their back- 
sround before taking everything they 


say for granted. Most of them write the 
tit the 


uff y do because they get paid for 
it. Most of them re thee nt industri 


S 


al 


or- 








ganizations and advertising nedlums, 
and they get ” ay checks because of these 
facts. One, for example, represents the 
soap industry, and his income depends 
entirely upon the type of propaganda he 
puts out about the affairs of the Nation 
so long and so far as his publicity 
the industrialists who pay him eacl 
month for his type of publicity. 
other, for example, represents the cigar 
industry. All of them wield tremendous 
influence, but the public should know 





and understand that all of them have a 
? 


particular background, and reflect the 
views of the different interests they rep- 
resent 

So far as the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned, it reflects the views, 
lairly accurately, of the Amer’ an peo- 


ple. The individual members are not 
infallible, and the Divine Ruler of the 
Universe has granted to each of us the 
I ilege of making occasional mistakes. 
We face difficult decisions on contr¢ r- 
sial matters, and we do the best we can 
in coming to a conclusion. 

I have had occasion in the past to 
criticize different Government agencies, 
and shall continue to do so. The iob of 
Congress is to enact legislation, and ad- 





ministrative officials, under our Con- 


stitution, are to carry out the policies of 
gislation. During the year 1943 


is le 
they made many mistakes, and the dem- 





agogues and the opp —_ and the 
politicians have now tried to alibi and 
blame these mistakes on Congress. Too 


many people forget that we have three 
branches of government, the executive 
branch, which is charged with the ad- 
ministering of the law, thé legislative 
branch, the House and the Senate, which 
pass legislation, and the judiciary 
branch of government which determines 
what laws are constitutional. 

While Congress needs no defense, I do 
feel that in the interests of accuracy this 
editorial from the La Follette magazine 
is very much in point, and it is as fol- 
lows: 

A RECKLESS INDICTMENT 


The recent adjournment of Congress pro- 


vided our totalitarian liberals with another 
opportunity to smear the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government to the greater 
glory of the executive department. These re- 


‘ 


curring attacks on Congress are, of course 
perfectly consistent with the credo of the 
totalitarian liberals who are prepared to em- 
brace fascism at home in the name of de- 
stroying it throughout the rest of the world 

In their headlong rush to blame Congress 
for anything and everything that goes wrong, 
the newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators have lately been hammering at 
the lawmakers for failure to stand b 
President in holding the line against inflation 

The simple truth is, however, that r all 
its brave phrases and good intentions, the 
Roosevelt administration has mostly itself 
to blame for the botched job. Its adminis- 
rative practices have been incredibly stupid 
and confusing and have created cha when 
clarity was needed, vacillation when decisive- 
ness was urgent, and frozen formulas when 
flexibility would have saved the day 

“he weakness of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s position was summed up recently 


two editorials—one in the arch conservative 


y the 
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An American Utopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 
Monday, January 10, 1944 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker 
leave to extend my remarks in 
orD, I inc bude the followin rt 
Walter Lippmann, from the B 
Globe of D cember 30, 1943 
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Internationalism,.” It is a 

that Mr. Hard is vehemently 

ist a policy which no seri- 

as I know, has advocated, 

of the policy to which the 

and its allies are in fact com- 
the Moscow azreements 

tr. Hard against? He is against 

n and pro- 

every existing boundary of the 

1d Russian Empires.” Has anyone 

1 a preposterous proposal? If so, 

Britain or Russia asked us for any 

al ican sanction and protec- 

when? If Mr. Hard had seen 
oW agreements before he wrote his 
he would have known that the only 
force which Mr. Hull made 
four powers would take all 
deemed by them to be necessary 
to provide against any violation of the terms 
imposed upon the Though it may 
not seem obvious at first glance, this com- 
mitment to prevent a revival of German and 
Japanese military power and aggression is 
sufficient to prevent great wars in this gen- 
eration. No sensible person would ever think 
of making eternal commitments about any- 
thing in politics. 

Is Mr. Hard against this commitment? He 
is not. He says definitely that he is in favor 
of an agreement to keep Germany and Japan 
disarmed for a time. He is, therefore, in 
favor of the actual policy of the United 
States Government and of its allies. His 
elaborate objections are directed against a 
policy which no one is following. 

We had no alliance before this war. The 
grand alliance which is now fighting this war 
did not exist before this war. If Mr. Hard’s 
basic truth is true or basic, it should have 
followed that our not having alliances, our 
shunning them as poison, should have as he 
says, helped in uniting the world. But what 
actually happened was exactly the opposite: 
Owing to the fact that Britain, Russia, China, 
and America were isolated from one another 
and not allied to resist them, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan formed an alliance for aggression 
which very nearly conquered most of the 
world. The lack of an alliance against agzres- 
sion invited the formation of an aggressive 
alliance. 

We may go further and say that we must 
maintain the grand alliance of the United 
Nations until the time comes when present 
enemies can safely be admitted as equal 
members in a universal society. If we do 
not do this, then what we shall get is not 
Mr. Hard's Utopia of a world without alli- 
ances, but two or more dangerously antag- 
onistic coalitions or alliances. Mr. Hard may 
feel he can still indulge himself in the 
iliusion that the United States needs no 
allies. But he must not imagine that any 
other country could or would risk its future 
on such an illusion. 

If we rejected the agreement made at Mos- 
cow and approved by the Connally resolu- 
tion—call it what you will, a concert, the 
nuclear alliance of a general international 
organization—what will happen? What is 
inexorably bound to happen? The British, 
the Russians, the Chinese, and the other 
United Nations, will have to shop around 
to find a substitute for the system of secur- 
ity we have rendered unworkable. If they 
cannot have the grand alliance which now 
exists, how long would it be before they 
began to consider tempting offers from 
Germany or Japan or from both? Can any- 
one doubt that if we dissolve the alliance of 
the United Nations, we shall not get Mr. 
Hara’s World Union but new combinations 
of threatened and threatening groups of 
states? 

We must have a look also at Mr. Hard’s 
affirmative suggestion that the correct mcdel 
of a world organization is the Pan American 
Union, in which all states are equal and none 


American sanctic 


1ent of 
that the 


measures 


enemy. 


I share his ed- 
the Pan American Union. But 
I must say that he is ignoring the facts of 
life when he supposes that the world of great 
powers can be organized on this model. He 
is begging the question which we have to 
answer. 
For the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are within the reach of only two great 
military powers—the United States and 
Great Britain, which together insulate this 
hemisphere from the military powers of the 
old world. The plants in a hothouse are 
beautiful but they do not flourish in the open 
weather. Let Mr. Hard consider what would 
be the condition of South America if 
Germany and Japan had won this war. Then 
there would have been gone the insulation 
which has given this hemisphere its unique 
history Using the developments in the 
Argentine as a clue and a sample, he wiil 
soon see why the Pan American Union, 
though admirable in all respects, is in no 
sense a model of how peace is to be main- 
tained in this great and dangerous world, 


is committed to anything. 
miration for 


The Use of Subsidies as an Aid in Control 


of Prices During Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 
DILWEG. 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my own remarks, I pre- 
sent a manuscript entitled “The Use of 


Subsidies as an Aid in Control of Prices 
During Wartime,” appearing in the No- 
vember 1943 issue of Dun's Review: 


THE USE OF SUBSIDIES AS AN AID IN CONTROL OF 
PRICES DURING WARTIME 


(J. P. Watson, director, Bureau of Business 
tesearch, University of Pittsburgh) 


Proposals to use subsidies as aids in price 
control were given only grudging and limited 
approval by Congress a short time ago. Al- 
most simultaneously with the reopening of 
the national legislative session, after the 
summer recess, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced further tightening of price 
controls and more use of subsidies in the 
process. In view of the limits of available ep- 
propriations, the subsidy programs could 
hardly be very extensive for very long without 
congressional review of the subsidy policy. 
Since the seats of policy in O. P. A. are now 
reserved by law for businessmen, we may 
assume corresponding reservations on the con- 
gressional carpets when the subsidy policy 
comes up for hearing. Therefore, it is none 
too early to study the problem of subsidies. 

Proposals to use subsidies in connection 
with the price-control program are aimed at 
limiting or preventing the interference which 
price control might otherwise cause in the 
supply of important commodities. With re- 
spect to some goods, the objective is to main- 
tain or to increase their production without 
increasing their prices. With respect to other 
goods, the objective is to maintain their out- 
put, or to minimize curtailment in their out- 
put, after rolling back (decreasing) _ their 
prices Thus, the. proposed subsidies are 
meant to help bolster up weak spots in the 
wartime economy. 

In view of the multiple services of Gov- 
ernment and the significant services sup- 
ported by private donations, it is obvious that 
many of our wants are met partly or wholly 





without specific reference to price. In what 
we call the business system, however, price 
is of primary importance. 

In spite of the merits of the price system, 
obviously it does not work evenly. In a com- 
petitive market at a given time, the prices 
for all parts of the supply of a commodity 
gravitate to about the same level (differences 
in grade and in associated service being al- 
lowed for). The costs of the various parts of 
the supply, however, ordinarily differ in a 
considerable range. With reference to the 
prevailing price, then, the higher-cost por- 
tions of the supply represent spots of com- 
petitive weakness. In the war program, such 
weaknesses in the supply of war goods or of 
essential civilian supplies are of national con- 
cern. 

To recognize the persistent fact of in- 
equality of costs, it is necessary only to recall 
well-known inequalities in such major fac- 
tors as managerial talents; plant design; 
plant location, as it relates to supplies, labor, 
or market; natural resources; skill and morale 
of labor; taxes; or patent rights. It is well 
known that there are often quite significant 
differences in cost among plants of the same 
firm, among machines in the same piant, and 
even among shifts at the same machine. 
Numerous changes in competitive positions 
take place, but inequality of costs remains. 

At almost any price level, then, it is likely 
that some portion of the capacity for pro- 
ducing any particular commodity is out of 
use, because costs of possible additional pro- 
duction are too high to be covered by the 
prevailing price. If the price falls, or if 
costs rise in relation to price, more of the 
capacity becomes idle. In view of the un- 
even behavior of prices, the proportion of 
capacity that is idle or is threatened with 
idleness may be much greater in some in- 
dustries than in others. 

In times of peace, it has been our tradi- 
tion to leave innumerable small weaknesses 
and many larger ones in our productive sys- 
tem to be ironed out in the market, that is, to 
permit supply and demand to be drawn to- 
gether through price adjustments. But even 
for times of peace, we have a record of very 
notable special aid to some businesses and 
some regions through such provisions as 
shipping subsidies; land grants; public loans; 
homestead grants; special provisions of cred- 
it; irrigation projects, canals, locks, and 
dams; preferential tax concessions; protective 
tariffs; and import quotas. Although we 
need not agree that all such aids have been 
wise, we can hardly deny that the current 
proposals of subsidy fit into a long and varied 
experience in dealing with weak spots in 
our economy. And in this greatest of all 
wars, the need to employ special economic 
measures is much more acute than it ever 
was before. 

In the discussion of subsidy as an aid 
in the wartime price control, there are sug- 
gestions of two methods of application. One 
is subsidy on tle whole supply of a com- 
modity; the other is subsidy on merely the 
higher-cost part of the supply, that part 
which is needed but which presumably would 

not be produced at the price that has been 
fixed or is about to be fixed. 


SUBSIDY ON WHOLE SUPPLY 


Subsidy on the whole commercial supply 
of a commodity is illustrated by the present 
subsidy on butter. 

In ordinary times, when effective demand 
for a commodity increases in relation to the 
supply, the increase of demand shows up in 
the market through larger offerings of money 
per unit of gocds; that is, by increase of 
prices. When the price increases, if costs do 
not rise correspondingly, some producers al- 
ready in operation are encouraged to operate 
higher-cost facilities or more shifts; and 
other producers, who have not been able to 
operate at the old price, can go into produc- 














tion. Thus the supply is increased in answer 
to higher prices. When the price falls, of 
irse, if costs do not fall correspondingly, 


process is reversed, the supply being de- 
creased by curtailment of operation in high- 
er st shifts and at higher-cost 
and plants 
In this ordinary working of the market, 
after time for adjustments, it is broadly true 
that the price paid per unit for the whole 
supply must be high enough to cover the cost 
I unit of the most costly part o 


machines 


the supply 


put on the market. 
For purposes of illustration, assume that 
there is demand for an increase in the num- 


ber of units of commodity A. Suppose that 





in usual market terms, an increase of $1 in 

ce would be required to bring out the 
additional supply. After the increase, the 
producers would receive the old price plus 





r each unit of the whole supply, includ- 

x that which previously they had delivered 
profitably at the lower price. 

Suppose, however, that, for war’ reasons, it 
wes decided to prevent the increase of price 
but, instead, to pay a subsidy of $1 per unit 

1 the whole supply. Under these conditions, 
the total supply and the total payment re- 
ceived by all producers would be the same as 
if the increased price, without subsidy, had 
been paid. 

But, since the total paid to the producers 
would be the same under the controlled price 
with this subsidy on the whole supply as it 
would under the uncontrolled price without 
the subsidy, and since, additionally, there 
would be administrative costs, what advan- 
tage might there be in using the subsidy? 
There might be significant benefits gained in 
the fight on specific price pressures and on 
the general inflationary tendency. 

Since the price of one commodity is, very 
frequently, a highly important element in the 
costs of a number of other commodities, an 
increase of the price of one commedity often 
would directly stir the necessity of increasing 
a number of other prices. In view of the 
pyramiding effect of successive mark-ups (an 
effect like that in compound interest), the 
cost to the public of preventing the increase 
might be much less than the total of the 
several increases that would otherwise result. 

Aside from the direct effect of an increase 
on the costs of other producers, an increase 
of the price of one commodity, in times like 
these, suggests increases on other commodi- 
ties, without necessary regard for increase of 
co:t. Therefore, preventing increases at key 
points would help to reduce the general 
tendency to mark up prices. 

In addition to having a direct effect on 
costs and on the general tendency to raise 
prices, any such increase is likely, through its 
influence on the cost of living, to intensify 
the demand for higher wage rates. Exactly 
as raising one commodity price suggests rais- 
ing others, including those not necessitated 
by a rise of production costs, so one wage 
increase suggests others, including those not 
necessitated by a rise in the cost of living 
Therefore, prevention of increase in the price 
of important cost-of-living items is certainly 
a means of reducing strains in the wage 
structure. 

Just as preventing some increases would 
reduce the necessity of other increases, rolling 
back a price would relieve existing pressures 
for other increases and reduce the tendency 
for other such pressures to develop 





REDUCES PRICE PRESSURES 


But mere price control, whatever its de- 
sirability, is not a fundamental cure for in- 
flation. In addition to preventing or: 
relieving numerous specific pressures for in- 
crease of particular prices, however, the sub- 
sidy method would to some extent help 
directly in reducing the general inflationary 
pressure. Taxation, with all its imperfec- 
tions, draws off much of the money which 
otherwise would be used in bidding up the 





prices of short supplies (black-market bid- 
ding included Spending such money as 
subsidy to simulate product would be 
definitely anti-infi nary. Even with re- 


spect to that part of the subsi 
be paid from loans, not inciu m 


commercial banks, the mmediate eect 


which might 
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would be anti-inflati ary (the later effect 
depending on tax policy). 

In summary, then, the possible benefits 
from holding certain prices back and using 
the subsidy for the whole supply would be to 
relieve the upward pressure of costs on 
numerous other prices, to reduce psycho- 
logical influence toward er price creases, 
to reduce the pressure of labor for higher 
rates, and to help relieve the general infla- 
tionary pressure. this form of subsidy 





equals the immediate price savi! 
ticular commodity, the ben 
evaluated as an aid in reducin 
pressures and the general ir 
ency. 
What 
the whe 
get an 








ver the merit of paying a subsidy on 
e supply of a commodity in order to 
increase of that supply, we should note 
that it w producers 














uld give to increased 
profits on the lower-cost part of the supply 
in the same way as would the increase of 
the prevailing price on the product of that 


i 
signi 


industry. The ficance of this item will 
appear more clearly in the following section, 
SUBSIDY ON HIGHER-COST PART 


Ordinarily, when 


the price of a com- 
mecdity is increased, the supply is increased 
only by some higher-cost increment whose 


production had not been considered profit- 
able at the lower price; when the price is de- 
creased, the supply is curtailed only by the 
stoppage of the higher-ccst part of the out- 
put, the part whose continued production is 
not considered profitable. Out of this fact 
arises the suggestion that subsidy be paid 
merely on the increment required to bring 
the supply up to the amount needed, or, in 
the instance of price reduction, merely on 
the higher-cost portion whose production is 
threatened by a price roll-back. An example 
of subsidy for the more costly increment is 
the existing subsidy in the copper industry. 
So far as concerns merely the direct reduc- 
tion of pressures on prices, the probable ef- 
fect of this method docs not seem to differ 
from that in which the subsidy is paid on 


the whole supply. But in the relation be- 
tween subsidy paid and price savings ef- 
fected, it does differ significantly. There- 


fore, it seems to 
probable effect on 
tendency. 

To see this difference, consider the fol- 
lowing hypothetical example. Assume that, 
for a commodity whose price and suvply have 
been adjusted competitively, the current de- 
livered price is $100 a unit and the supply 


differ significantly in its 
the general inflationary 


being delhvered is 1,000,000 units a year. 
Assume that known conditions of capacity 
ard costs show that there could be pro- 


duced and delivered an additional Supply of 
£00,000 at $110 a unit and another incre- 
ment of 250.000 units at $120 a unit. 

The price being paid for 1,000,000 units is 
$100,000,000. If the price were held at $100 
and over-all subsidies were paid, the total 
paid to producers would be $165,000,000 for 
1,500,000 units, or $210,000.000 for 1,750,000 
units. To get the increase by price without 
subsidy would require the same payments to 


producers. 
But suppose that, holding the price at 
#100, we should pay subsidy only on the 


increments, namely, $10 a unit on the 500,000 
and $20 a unit on the other 250,009 The 
total of price and subsidy then would be 
one hundred and fifty-five million, instead of 
one hundred and sixty-five, for 1,500,000 
units, or one hundred and eighty-five million 
instead of two hundred and ten, for 1,750,000 
units. 
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cost 500,000. 
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tion of price 
duction If, in the absence of better infor- 
mation, the O. P. A. is ced to depend on 
a price 


same in 


tentative statistical answers in fixing 
without subsidy, they could do the 
fixing a different price to be 
subsidy 

Since the effect of 
forecast exactly, a careful runn 
production would be necessary, to 
whether the supply was too little or too 


supplemented by 


the subsidy could not 


ing recora of 


much. Exactly the same watchfulness, how- 
ever, is already a duty with reference to sup- 
ply under the influence of price ceili: 


without subsidy. 


The main net increase of administrative 
cost lies in the task of getting the extra pay- 
ment to the producer who is eligible to re- 
ceive it A subsidy on the whole commercial 
supply of a commodity would mean extra 
payment to every producer contributing to 


the commercial supply. In numerous field 
of production, the number of producers is no 
forbiddingly large In number of othe 
that have large numbers of producer the 
number of main assembly channels uch a 


grain elevators, cotton warehouses, and etcck- 


yards at slaughter points—is small enough 
to be manageable. If the subsidy were on! 
on the excess of production over previou 
levels, administration with respect to any 
claimant producer would be more complex 


and delicate, but those previously at capac 


would not be eligible claimants 

With all practical qualifications, of course 
the reaches of subsidy administration would 
be long and numerou There is no cle 


evidence, however, 


administration v 


that the re 


iches 
thout subsidy can be 


shorter and less numerous if we really v 





price control to work 
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against of : 
control of prices? 
No doubt much of the objection would be 
found to lie in the widespread conservative 
individualism in this country, which tends 
to assert toward any significant proposal of 





the use ubsidies as aids in the 


change in attitude of “I’m from Missouri; 
show me.” ‘Toward many proposals the 
attitude is desirable. Proposals often are 


given such foggy presentation, or are so be- 
fogged by intemperate attack, that they 
appear to merit the attitude of skepticism. 
3ut time after time in this war major plans 
which appeared to be lost under loud attack 
have come out with quiet acceptance—be- 
cause those who asked to be shown insisted 
on an honest view. 

One brand of objection represents individ- 
ualism in a more definitely business setting. 
There is a prevalent objection that whatever 
the Government subsidizes it controls. The 
objection would make better sense in times 
of peace. At present the Government is ex- 
pected to exercise the controls that are neces- 
sary to win the war. The subsidy proposal 
is a proposal to induce action on the mone- 


tary basis, with due regard for costs and profit 
sufficient to justify delivery. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


It is alleged by some that the higher-cost 
increments cannot be practically identified 
and that, therefore, it is impractical to restrict 
subsidy to these higher-cost increments. 
Actually, producers are continually making 
decisions to increase, to sustain, or to de- 
crease production by actions affecting speci- 
fied productive units, such as plants, ma- 
chines, mines, oil wells, farm tracts, dairy 
cows, brood sows, or fishing boats, or affect- 
ing the number of shifts at a given plant or 
machine, or affecting the number of workers 
on a given shift. 

In other words, typical business actions, if 
they are not to be called random, must be 
assumed to stem from knowledge sufficient 
for decisions about higher-cost parts of the 
output. Producers, making like decisions, 
could agree or decline to offer additional out- 
put in return for prevailing price, plus assured 
subsidy on the increment, and there appears 
to be no clear reason for supposing that 
there need be any greater discrepancy be- 
tween cost and total realization on the incre- 
ment than there would be between cost and 
price without subsidy. 

There is also an objection that price control 
with selective subsidy at the higher-cost 
levels, in preventing extra profits on goods of 
‘lower cost, puts a penalty on efficiency, a 
premium on inefficiency. No one can deny 
that some producers are more efficient than 
others. Likewise, one cannot deny that there 
are other very important factors of difference 
in cost which even efficient managers can 
change only in part and slowly. Observe dif- 
ferences in the richness of owned or accessi- 
bie natural resources; varied effects of tech- 
nological changes, viewed in relation to exist- 
ing commitments and in relation to patent 
rights; varied effects of geographic shifts of 
market, in relation to the heavy impediment 
of past commitments; great regional inequal- 
ities in the impacts of changing labor cost, in 
terms of community differences in both 
growth of demand for labor and developmen? 
of unions. The obvious test of circumstances 
is that the same management, though highly 
efficient, may make money at one plant and 
have to close down another a dead loss. 
The obvious survival of the less efficient in- 
dicates the limited magic of the efficient. 
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as 


OBJECTION IS WEAK 
But even if lower costs should be attributed 
largely to greater efficiency, this objection 
that efficiency would be penalized would 
stand on a weak leg. Price controls were not 


instituted until, in general, prices were high 





and volume large. The subsidy proposals, 
even with price roll-back, are aimed at only 
some small fraction of total price and some 
relatively small increment of the total supply. 
That is, the alleged penalty, even if true, 
would, at its worst, relate to only the addi- 
tional profit advantage that might otherwise 
accrue on the increase of supply. 


Although not always so intended, this ob- 
jection is in effect an argument that all pro- 
ducers should get as much under price con- 
trol as they would without it. It is, there- 
fore, equal to a plea for abolition of price 
control. Unfortunately, it does not provide 
for abolishing the war. Since the ordinary 
freedom to adjust supply to price has been 
temporarily blocked by enemy actions, re- 
quirements of our allies, and requirements of 
our own war program, abolition of price con- 
trols during the war would be economic non- 
sense and ethical outrage. 

Certainly many effective price controls are 
needed; and, with respect to some of the weak 
spots, use of subsidy has merits in avoiding 
an inflationary trend. 


CURRENT GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 

These estimates of payments are based on 
the most recent data available in November 
1943, but obviously such annual rates can- 
not be accurate as the subsidies depend on 
changing conditions including crop yields. 
The figures are available through the coop- 
eration of the O. P. A. Division of Research. 
* * * Any such brief tabulation omits 
much that is significant, interesting, and 
compiex. Petroleum, for instance, involves a 
plan under which payments to the petroleum 
industry for extra costs of wartime substitute 
methods of transportation are offset through 
a Government sponsored pool by revenues 
from authorized price increases, collected and 
remitted by the oil companies, 


FOODS 


{Estimated annuai rate in millions of dollars} 




















Commodity Costs; Paying agency 
i 
dinnidhaictaiiiiaaaatiea siesiicniiileiitiabdlmasa 
Butter: | 
Including Government | | 
purchases... .......... 80; R. F.C, 
Civilian purchases. ....- 65 | R. F.C, 
Canned vegetables__........ 30} C.C.C, 
Cheddar cheese_-_--........- 25 | C.C.0, 
Cooking and sa! 20; C.C,C, 
Corn price adjustment_..... 6 | C.C.C, 
i) aaa 8} C.C,C, 
SEY WIE cnc stesaeterlipesmphtacoindiia §| C.C.C, 
Meat: | 
Including Government 
purchases 425 | R. F.C, 
Civilian purchases 285 | R. F.C, 
Milk (dairy feed payments) 1 C.C.C, 
TION, So sol i idee ees 10 | C.C.C, 
ee 16} C.C.C, 
I dati eeu 2 1C.C.C,. 
Ee RE, 71C0.C.C 
I 2 kD 7 ¢ ©. 6: CG. 
ID on 10 | C.C.C. 
ee 10; C.C.C. 
Sugar transport............- 40; C.C.C, 
Truck crops ere 6; C.C.C., 
Wheat for livestock feed { 
(fiscal year, 1944)_........- 70 | C.C.C, 
NONFOODS 





R. F.C. (D. 








I ircstaces cinsecetins 6 | 8.C.). 
Chilean nitrate of soda...... 7} R.F.0.(D.8.C.), 
Coal ae ssatcabiibeckaies 25 | R.F.C.(D.8.C.), 
Copper, lead, and zinc_..... 78 | R. F.C. (M.R.C.), 
Domestic ores......... es 25 | R. F.C. (M. R.C.). 
Fibers ms 4| R.F.C.(D.8.C.), 
Imported metals. 25 | R. F.C. (M.R.C.), 
Jewel bearings... ..........- 8| BR. F.C.(D.8.C.), 
Nicotine sulphate........... 2) R.F.C.(D.8.C.), 
ERE ee 102 | BR. F.C. (D.8S.C.), 
Petroleum coke............- 3| B.F.C.(D.8.C.). 
Tires iin Staewtbnniblmaasaiie 25 R.F.C.(D.8.C.). 
ER aE et 1| R.F.C.(D.8.C.). 





The agencies are: Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Commodity Credit Corporation, Defense Supply 
Corporation, and Metals Reserve Company. 
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Obstructing the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
extend my remarks and include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News: 

OBSTRUCTING THE PRESS 


The newspaper press of the Nati6n, with a 
very few individual exceptions, has given the 
Government and its agencies every possible 
form of cooperation in the war effort. In 
giving space to rubber and metal scrap and 
other conservation efforts, in voluntary 
pliance with censorship and in helping to 
maintain public morale through understand- 
ing of the fateful issues involved, the news- 
papers have left nothing to be asked. Many 
Government agencies have acknowledged 
this cooperation. But in one instance at least 
the Government has not shown a willing- 
ness to return the cooperation. 

Since the day of John Peter Zenger, the 
tradition of the free press has hecome so 
firmly established in this country that its 
overthrow or serious diminution through the 
usual process of censorship would be diffi- 
cult. But in the far-flung regimentation of 
today there is one avenue of approach for a 
“squeeze” on the newspaper press. It is 
through control of the newsprint paper sup- 
ply. The products of the press are largely 
intangible in form. But the output of in- 
tangibles—news and comment— is in propor- 
tion to the supply of the one tangible mate- 
rial—paper. 

A recent action of the War Production 
Board cannot be put down definitely as an 
attempt to obstruct the newspaper press, 
but it can be listed as either that or a gross 
miscalculation of national needs and its own 
duty to meet them. The facts are as fol- 
lows: Recently the W. P. B. ordered a re- 
duction of 23.6 percent in use of newsprint 
beginning with the first quarter of 1944. In 
this the press acquiesced. There had been 
a statement by the Canadian paper mills 
that their production would be seriously 


oO @ 
OL 


“limited next year because of manpower 


shortage. But, after the W. P. B. had issued 
its order, the Canadian mills issued a new 
statement that conditions had improved and 
that a cut of only 5 percent would be neces- 
sary. But did the W. P. B. alter its own or- 
der of a reduction in newsprint consump- 
tion? It did not. Instead, it took the typi- 
cally bureaucratic tack by announcing that 
it would buy the Canadian surplus to form 
a@ newsprint stock pile. 

Now the Canadian mills announce that any 
paper not sold for immediate consumption in 
the United States will be allotted to their 
overseas markets. However, even this even- 
tuality does not budge the W. P. B. News- 
papers of the Nation must be cut 23.6 per- 
cent, it insists, even if the paper is available 
for all but a 5-percent cut. 

This policy is difficult to understand. The 
W. P. B. has given no reasons further than 
to mention the contingency of a serious 
newsprint shortage later in 1944 and to hint 
at the need of much newsprint in connection 
with the military campaig in Europe. 
Neither of these makes sense, especially in 
view of the decision of the Canadien mils to 
sell any surplus overseas. A better explana- 
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1 or an amendment of the order to make 

it with latest Canadian production 
estimates is due the newspaper pre 
aders. 





Not All Dams Are Damnable! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am ex- 
tending my remarks herewith by includ- 

an article written by me entitled 
“Not All Dams Are Damnable,” which 
is published in the December issue of 
Outdoor America, the official magazine 
of the Izaak Walton League of America. 
It deals with the projected development 
plan for the Missouri River. 

The article follows: 

NOT ALL DAMS ARE DAMNABLE- 


THE CONSERVATION ASSETS OF 
MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


ID 


AN CUTLINE OF 
THE PROPOSED 


(By Hon. Kart E. Munnt, Congressman from 
South Dakota) 


We of the Izaak Walton League—not with- 
ut reason—have come to look with some 
kepticism upon vast engineering projects 
designed to divert natural water flow or to 


dam it up in giant reservoirs to generate 
power. We have learned from experience that 
in many instances the interests of conserva- 
tT 


ion are relegated to a back seat when plan- 
ners get out their trestle boards and start 
developing programs to improve upon nature. 
It is right, therefore, that we examine search- 
ingly any new proposal for engineering plastic 
surgery upon the face of Mother Earth to 
make sure that it does not destroy more of 
permanent value than it will create. By the 
same token we should examine proposed 
projects open-mindedly in order that we may 
commend the good as vigorously as we con- 
demn the bad. It neither scientific nor 
sensible that we should proceed on the basis 
that all dams are damnable. 

My native State of South Dakota affords a 
splendid laboratory demonstration today to 
the effect that dams which are properly de- 
signed and wisely built can expand recrea- 
tional and conservation assets just as cer- 
tainly as improper and unwise dams can de- 
stroy them. EPack in 1932 and 1933 the South 
Dakota Bi-Partisan Game and Fish Commis- 
sion (three Republicans, three Demccrats), 
under the leadership of its then director, 
Oscar Johnson, and of its engineer, Dan 
Loucks, began in earnest to attack the de- 
mons of dust, drought, and drainage which 
were doing so much to upset the wildlife rec- 
reational facilities of our great hunting and 
fishing paradise. ~ 

Extensive surveys were made throughout 
the State to determine where and how drain- 
age projects could be liquidated, how dams 
could be built to impound additional water 
to restore natural lakes and ponds, and how 
highway construction could proceed on en- 
lightened engineering principles, so that in- 
stead of comprising a great series of drainage 
ditches paralleling the highways and escort- 
ing water cut of the State through culverts 
and bridges it might help to serve as a device 
for impounding needed water. Plans and 
specifications were also drawn for the crea- 
tion of well over a thousand fish-sustaining 
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lakes by strategically placed dams which 
trapped run-off water in reservoirs suited for 
the creation of attractive artificial lake A 
program for tree planting and landscaping of 
the shore lines of these lakes was developed. 

Actual construction a the lines above 
indicated was well under way before the great 
depression disrupted our domestic economy 
and brought the Federal Government 
play to help finance public-serving pr 
When the Federal Government's program of 
labor-providing projects came into being 
additional “free” (sic) money from Washin 
ton was available for matching purposes, 
South Dakota was the one State in the U 
with a complete program of water utilization 
and conservation 








into 


projects ready for ctual 
construction. The result was that the Sun- 
shine State rapidly became dotted with lakes 
and ponds and no longer do dust storms and 
“black blizzards” sweep over our prairies, 
Dams have contributed mightily to the re- 
habilitation of the water resources of the 


State of South Dakota. 


CREDIT IS DUE THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 

Throughout the whole program 
bilitating the water and recreation 
of South Dakota, the State 
Izaak Walton League (father of the State's 
famed six-man, bipartisan game and fish 
commission set-up) which has always worked 
in close harmony with the game and fish 
department, was a prime mover and sub- 
stantial supporter of the movement. Sports- 
men enjoying the splendid fishing and hunt- 
ing of which the State is justly proud know 
that they owe a real debt of gratitude to the 
Izaak Walton League for the fact that their 
investment in a hunting or fishing license 
today pays such fruitful dividends. 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 
CONSERVATION ASSET 

The presently proposed Missouri River proj- 
ect is a river-lomg, valley-wide, all-time, all- 
purpose river improvement and utilization 
program being advocated today by the Mis- 
souri River States Committee, of which Gov. 
M. Q. Sharpe, of South Dakota, is the chair- 
man. In brief, the project calls for a series 
of all-purpose dams to be built on the upper 
Missouri River and its tributaries. The com- 
mittee is composed of the Governors and 
two associates of each of the Missouri River 
States: Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri. Educational meetings were held 
this summer in each of these eight States 
and it was my privilege to accompany Gov- 
ernor Sharpe on the entire tour, visiting with 


ANOTHER 





each of the eight governors, and meeting with 
the members of the Missouri River States 
Committee and the citizens of each com- 
monwealth to discuss thorouchly and con- 


sider all arguments pro and c n relevant to 
the propcsed project. This trip included a 
personal tour of the Fort Peck project in 
Montana, as well as the areas devastated by 
flocds in the lower reaches of the Mi uri 

iver in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. 


Col. Lewis A. Pick, division chief of the 
United States Army engineers in Omaha 
until recently assigned to active cuty in the 
Orient, is the author of the proposed Missouri 


River project which for the sake of brevity 
is coming to be known as the Pick plan 






However, Colonel Pick would be the fi to 
recognize the important contributions which 
have been made by conservationists, engi- 


neers, scientists, and private citizens in all 
of the eight States in the development of 
this valley-wide program. High on the list 
of those making important suggestions and 
proposals are officials of the Bureau of Recl: 
mation and the Fish and Wildlife Service as 
well as the conservation authorities of the 
respective States which are served by the 
Missouri River. Col. Miles Reber, who is now 


| in charge of the divisional office of the United 
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States Army Engineers i Omaha, is also 
meking s e 1 hty I ( ributions 

t the program 
The Pick plan for the de ent zZa- 
tion, and conservation of t er 1 irces 
of the Missouri River is now in Washington 
undergoing study and examination by the 
various departments of our Government 
which are interested and affected by river 
improvemne activities. Before it is finally 
pre ted to Congress, it will have been 
p d on by a number of different Govern- 
ment agencies and every possible attempt will 
have b a de to coordinate the i ere s 
of l affex i parties and interests so $ to 

the maximum c tructive resi 
rom the rit program I p ram is 
decic what backers de e ji beir - 
an ali-purpose program f utilizing the 
of the Missouri Rive Conserv n- 
i of course e particu I e d in 
re atior aspects of the p am and 
1 how it ves to ¢ ct finned, furred, and 
f red cre ures on the course f the 
ver. It is encou ing to note, theref . 
that it pp s f n examina 1 of 
both the river valley itse nd the « ineer- 
ing plans for the that w ut excep- 
tion all of the changes which would be 
brought about by the river utilization pro- 
on the credit side of the ledger, 
yn-wise 

t contended, of course, that the 


zy and improvement of 


: t gr 
ver, longest river in the United States 

















i roposed solely or even in le first 
ir sac serva iS were, 
for example, the water-in y dams 
built in South Dakota drought 
program. The driving hind the 
Pick plan for the Mi a com- 
bination of both safety and economic fa r 
The fact that these can both be served while 
the supplemental adv s of wise steps 
in conser t n re ichieved i I vwever 
important to the backe of the prop l and 
it is a fundamental yneern to < ervation- 
ists throughout the country. Too oft we 
find a clash between ¢ d conserva- 
tion interests which results in either one fac- 
tor or the other bei: acrificed Membe of 
the Izaak Walton League realize that when 
such a conflict occurs, it is usually the i r- 
ests of conservation ich suffer I espe- 
cially gratifyi theref t find a Vast 
project being d Ww ves due con- 
sideration to the interests of conservation 
and which contemplates a number of « 3 
in the original plan of nature, all of vy : 
in the lorm of co v ym dividend t 
p le of the entire valley 
Growing out of cr of tl ea l 
devastating flood the | y of e! 
v h occ qa thi ay l 
they did not < x r ul fil f 
1881, demands for flood « 2 Mis- 
uri’s rampant waters «5 d < 
Washington all the way fr N iD ‘ 
down to the mouth of th I 
Great Gdamazes we! 1 ined by the « uc- 
tion of transportation routes, stop2a of 
work in al war indu it fl g of 
min 1 Kar s, retard i ba ed 
crop South Dakota, I i, Neb i, Ms- 
souri nd Kansa i ruin ‘ 1 
lands through the ir ul of 
debris, sand, and rut } ] 
lost during the flood, live d bird 
life disrupted, nesting ai fish 
left lane ck d. +, , pr « a . 
I c was wrought } dre of 
n of riv fre ‘ I r 
ran wild with t u e | of 
water gone o1 ramt ‘ f the 
safety fact i 
for er uri Rive 
Now a \ d about tl f r f s 
btefo ou t i is 
which the } dr I = 
gram would pr Fr City, lowa, 
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southward river transportation has long been 
one of the dreams of the midwestern farmer. 


Midwesterners in all lines of activity have 
also longed for a means to transport lumber, 
coal, steel, and other heavy nonperishable 
commodities to middle America by water. 
Thus navigation interests below Sioux City 
seek a control of the floods and a stabiliza- 
tion of the river channel so that wherever 
it is feasible river navigation can be made 
possible. Added to the desire for protection 
against floods and the dream of river naviga- 
tion are two other factors of vital significance 
to the people whose permanent homes are in 
the Missouri River Valley. One of these is 
the reclamation of semiarid lands where soil 
is rich but rainfall short. Irrigation engi- 
neers envision the possibility of reclaiming 
from a semiarid state of uselessness some 
4,000,000 acres of land which lack only de- 
pendabie moisture to be suitable to farm and 
cultivate. Finally, there is the matter of 
power. While the proposed dams on the 
Missouri River are low-head dams unsuited to 
the development of vast quantities of power, 
the water impounded does make possible the 
production of the power needed to pump 
irrigation water up over the ledges and to 
leave some over to help supply the needs of 
small industries and of rural electrification. 
Power enough would be generated also to 
make possible as a national defense measure 
the development of the great manganese 
fields near Chamberlain, S. Dak., which are 
the largest in the world, but which need 
cheap power to make their utilization eco- 
nomically feasible. Thus three significant 
economic factors argue for the adoption of 
the Pick plan, in addition to the even more 
imperative argument of controlling the flood- 
waters which so frequently destroy both life 
and property. 


WHAT ARE THE CONSERVATION ASSETS IN 
PICK PLAN? 


THE 


However, as Waltonians, you and I are pri- 
marily interested in a look-see at the con- 
servation dividends to accrue from such a 
project entailing as it does the ultimate ex- 
penditure of perhaps $500,000,000 and the 
construction of a series of dams in the main 
stem of the Missouri River and some of its 
more important tributaries east of the Rocky 
Mountain area. Let us examine the situation 
item by item. 


Dividend No. 1 


The first dividend, of course, is the elimi- 
nation of the serious negative factors now 
helping to make the Missouri River the “bio- 
logical desert” and the “conservation calam- 
ity” which it is. By protecting the lowlands 
along the river in the six lower States, it will 
eliminate the destruction of great areas of 
wocdland, nesting places for birds, and feed- 
ing and breeding areas for both our feathered 
and our furry friends. No longer will swirl- 
ing onrushes of water crash down upon birds 
sitting on eggs or protecting their fledglings 
in the fields and woods along the river when 
the unpredictable Missouri overreaches its 
banks and carries all before it to destruction. 
No longer will fish life be swept out of the 
river into pot holes and low places only to be 
left to die when the receding floods waters 
leave them there to perish or fall prey to 
fish pirates. By protecting what we already 
have in wildlife and in breeding and nesting 
areas along the river, we shall reap our initial 
dividend from the proposed adoption of the 
Pick plan. 


Dividend No. 2 


Today, the Missouri River is unsuited to 
most forms of fish life because of its over- 
silted condition. Natives refer to it as being 
“too thin to plow and too thick to drink,” 
and old timers swear that the waters rushing 
to the Gulf leave “a trail of dust” behind 
them. W. G. Sloan, reclamation engineer of 
Denver, Colo., maintains the construction of 





the proposed tributary dams will avert empty- 
ing into the Missouri most of its serious 
sources of silt and that the dams in the main 
stem of the Missouri will provide sediment 
basins which will clarify the rest of the water 
so that fish life can grow in the river in 
abundance. That this is no theorist’s dream 
is already evident from the fact that at Fort 
Peck a great lake has been established with 
a hundred miles of clear blue water im- 
pounded in which a large variety of fish life 
is already flourishing in abundance. 


Dividend No. 3 


The five main dams planned for the main 
stem of the Missouri River will provide great 
bodies of calm water suitable for resting 
places for ducks and geese which utilize the 
river valley as one of the greatest flyways in 
America for migratory birds. These great 
reservoirs could all be made bird sanctuaries 
and along their shore lines a greatly increased 
hatch of ducks is certain to accrue. 


Dividend No. 4 


The addition of perhaps 4,000,000 acres of 
cultivatable land to an area already famous 
as having the best pheasant hunting in North 
America is in itself of major significance to 
all Waltonians. This land, today, is too arid 
to support bird life but once supplied with 
water the State bird of South Dakota, his 
majesty the ring-necked pheasant, will thrive 
on these acres as it now does on similar acres 
in the entire area where there is water suffi- 
cient to raise the feed upon which the pheas- 
ant has thrived so miraculously. And with 
the pheasant will also develop enlarged popu- 
lations of hungarian partridge, grouse, quail, 
and other bird life dear to the heart of 
every man who owns a gun and a dog. In 
this area, too, once it has dependable mois- 
ture, can be raised trees to help break the 
ravages of winter winds and thus to add pro- 
tection for our feathered friends who brave 
the cold and the snow to supply us with sport 
during the warm days of autumn. 


Dividend No. § 


One of the proposed dams in the Missouri, 
the one near Garrison, N. Dak., would divert a 
part of the floodwaters of the Missouri (and 
it should be emphasized that floodwaters 
only will be diverted) into Devils Lake and 
into the headwaters of the James River. By 
this operation the restoration of Devils Lake 
is assured through adding to the recreational 
and conservation resources of North Dakota 
and the entire Northwest one of the greatest 
inland bodies of water in the entire area. 

rought and unwise farming, coupled with 
drainage, have virtually destroyed the water 
levels of once famous Devils Lake. The re- 
claiming of this great lake will add a fishing 
and hunting rendezvous for thousands of 
sportsmen and will provide a resting area for 
hundreds of thousands of ducks and geese 
winging their annual voyage up and down 
the central part of North America. 

Some alarm has been felt in some quarters, 
until the facts were understood, that diversion 
of a portion of the Missouri River floodwaters 
into Devils Lake and into the James River 
might deplete the water of the Missouri to 
the point of jeopardizing conservation assets 
already present in that river. There are two 
compelling answers to such fear: In the first 
place, as it now exists, the Missouri River is 
almost bankrupt of conservation assets, since 
silt and flowing mud and shifting courses 
and periodical floods combine to make what 
I have already referred to as a “conservation 
calamity.” In the second place, it will be 
only floodwater which is diverted from the 
Missouri River; only the water which now 
wreaks destruction on both man and Nature 
in the lower reaches of the river will be turned 
aside at Garrison to serve a constructive pur- 
pose for Nature and for man in an area 
farther north. Thus, this diversion will pay 
dividends in conservation, both by protecting 
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the assets downstream and by promoting and 
projecting new assets in the North Dakota 
area. 

Other dividends of smaller consequence 
might be tabulated but I do not want to 
belabor the record. It is hoped that pollu- 
tion can be kept from the revitalized and 
unsilted river basin, that trecs will soon flour- 
ish where even prairie grasses now find it 
dificult to grow. It is certain that swim- 
ming, boating, and picnicking advantages 
will attract outdoors lovers to the area. 
Whatever clear water and rich soil can do 
to increase the hospitality of nature to fish, 
to birds, and animals will be done as a result 
of the proposed Missouri River development 
project. As stated in the October issue of 
the South Dakota Conservation Digest, pub- 
lished by the game and fish department of 
that State, “Development can be carried on 
as planned without needless destruction of 
natural beauty, without retarding, but rather 
fostering, the growths of wildlife and the 
environment necessary for wildlife propaga- 
tion. The conservationists of the regions af- 
fected, we are sure, are all for this great 
project.” 

Waltonians in the eight States which I vis- 
ited while investigating and studying this 
project during the past summer assured me 
that here was a project on which they could 
unite, here was an engineering plan on the 
right side of the conservation ledger, here was 
a long-time program toward which all might 
work with the realization that for all future 
time oncoming generations would enjoy a bet- 
ter environment because today’s generations 
were engaged in fruitful building. We Wal- 
tonians should continue to oppose projects 
which detract from nature, which impover- 
ish or commercialize nature. Likewise, we 
should support those projects which work 
hand in hand with what nature has provided 
so that a more intelligent citizenry can more 
greatly enjoy a more bountiful nature. 
Willy-nilly opposition to an engineering proj- 
ect is as unwise as unquestioning support of 
everything which comes from the engineer's 
planning board. All dams are not defensible. 
But neither are all dams damnable. Wise 
conservation practice requires that we Wal- 
tonians sift the bad from the good and that 
we support the latter with all the zeal which 
we devote to our opposition of the former. 
By so doing we shall continue to command 
the respect of the general public and to exer- 
cise great influence in the places of decision 
while at the same time we shall render our 
maximum service to conservation by promot- 
ing what we need and by protecting what we 
have. 





Argentina and Bolivia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is very much 
concerned by the recent overthrow of 
the legally constituted government in 
Bolivia by a pro-Axis military clique, 
and Secretary Hull has issued a state- 
ment upon that subject, and there ap- 
peared in yesterday's issue of the Wash- 
ington Star a well-considered editorial 
entitled “Argentina and Bolivia,” com- 
mending Secretary Hull’s position, and 
under consent granted, I submit same 
herewith: 
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ARGENTINA AND BOLIVIA 








Se Hull’s statement on Bolivia 
strc ly suggests that our relations with 
Argentina are entering the crisis st > Ex- 
changes of information between us and 18 

her American republics, according to Mr 
Hull, are yielding increasing evi that 





he new revolution-created i 
the creature of a conspiracy e1 
forces outside Bolivia and unfriendly t 
defense of the Americas The 
] uage is not explicit as to 1 
ly ints to the Argentine 





l Pp vernment 
constitutes a cNarg wh e! 1S! S 

t be exaggerated 
Ever since came to power through the 
lution of last June, the Ramir : e 
Arge 1a has been showing it in- 





ily to the defense of the Americas It 
only Governmer phet 
ill maintains diplomatic relations with 
e Axis. It is the only Governm 
hemisphere that permits the agen 
A to circulate freely and carry 
r activities may be helpful to their coun- 
the United Nations. 
i only Government in this hem 
1ere that has not lived up to the inter- 
can plec in respect to pan-American 
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lidarity against Germany and Japan And, 
finally, it is the only Government in this 
emisphere deliberately and entatiously 


red in destroying the processes of de- 
icy within its own bi 
Considered against this 
be considerable substan to the 
wing belief among the mericas that 
Arcentine conspirators have had a hand in 
e Bolivian coup. Uruguay, Chile, Brazil 
nd other South American countri 
ps even more than the United States— 
ve direct and immediate reasons to be con- 
rned, for if an outside source has succeeded 
lily in effecting an internal revolution- 
nge in Bolivia, it is unthinkable 
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consulting with us W refuse to recognize 
the Bolivian regime and probably break with 
the Argentine Government if the present 
strong suspicions are definitely confirmed. 


The critical nature of the situation 
be doubted. Mr. Hull’s j 
dicates that Bolivian nonrecognition and sev- 
erance of relations with Arg ] 
possible, if not probable 
although it threatens the greater hurt to the 
Villarroel and Ramirez regimes, implies 
than a little inconvenience for the 
Nations, especially because Argentine 
and beef important to Britai 
cause Bolivian tin plays a large role 

war effort. At the root of 











are 


Allied 
trouble, apparently, is an ambitious 
Axis military clique in both count: 
is too bad that this irresponsible minority has 
been able to do so much mischief, but per- 
haps strong action by the United States and 





the 18 like-minded Americas will be its un- 
doing. 





Illinois Believes That the Nation’s De- 
fenders Should Have Fall Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES V. HEIDINGER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HEIDINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend n ks, I desire to 
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Committee on Election of Pre 
Dp 


sident, and Representatives in Con- 


is naing hof 


i i 
ress, and Iam advised that my colle 1e 
e gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. Vur- 
LL] is offering an amendment to this 
ill which makes this provision. 

I hope this bill will become a ] for 
certainly while these men and women are 


defending their country the Government 


ow it to them to grant free air mail to 


make their applications for i to ret 


icy 





their ballots to the proper election offi 
cials. If they are good enough to fi 
for their country, they are good enough 


to vote fol country 








the officials of the 
they are fighting to defend. 
The Governor of Illinois has called the 
ne! assembly ji xecial session to 
endments to the 
laws of the State 
may be 


to those serving 


so that applications 
made and ballots be sent 
in the armed f in ample time for 
them to vote and have their ballots re- 
turned prior to election day. 
The people of Illinois beli 
Nation’s defenders should have 
right of suffrage the same 
have if they were at home 
recess I talked to a large number of sol- 
diers and many civil- 
ians, and they were unanimous in their 
statements that those ser in the 
armed forces should not only have the 
right to for Federal officers but 
should have the right to vote for every 
officer from President 
Mr. Speaker, I submi 
resolution, which 
house of representat 
Assembly 
approved by the senat 
and I hope that the same will 
favorable consideration. 
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Whereas the le t § { 
convened i ext 1 for t 
pur >of p y ad ex nd the s ~ 
frage rig of those of elec who are 
serv n the mili yandt1 f t f tl 
United States; and 

Whereas it is the } ar 1 obligation of 
the several State gove its engthen 
and facilitate that s eda I nt <« suff 


and 

Whereas a pi I difficulty to the com- 
plete exercise of that right in the forth 
primaries and elections will be the cost of 
air-mail transportation of war ballots to and 
from persons in the military and naval serv- 
ices; and 


Whereas it is within the power of Congress 





oming 





to aid in this problem immeasu! by mak- 
ing provision for free air-mail transports n 
of such ballots both in the distribution th - 





of to servicemen and servicewomen and in 
the return of such ballots to the election 
officials in the States; and 

Whereas provision of this kind will afford 
to | n the military and naval services 
the kind of opportunity to vote to which tl 
are justly entitled and will insure their maxi- 
mum participation in the primaries and elec- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
R ’ : 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 
M! VOORHIS of C mn Mr 
Speaker, I believe this p n by 








TI poem thing which we feel 
It our spoken dream and prayer 
Of 1 we all nd to fight 
Ur it's quiet over there 
We 1 I it 4 e foe 
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U! ] < é ore theyre here 
—P Donald Wheeler 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Forgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
7, 1944: 


M 


RS. ROOSEVELT FORGETS 
It is unfortunate that the President’s wife, 
of all people, should be the one to resurrect 


what should be a thoroughly disproved 
fallacy 
Mrs. Roosevelt is sound, of course, in ob- 


serving that men who are serving their coun- 
try in far corners of the earth, mingling with 
strange people, risking their lives daily, kill- 
ing because they must kill, suffering tortures 
from heat, insects, and wounds, will have an 
altered outlook on life when they return. It 
could not be otherwise. 

But isn’t she doing an injustice to our men 
in uniform and a disservice to us at home 
who look forward to their return when she 
says that the American serviceman has “lost 
his regard for human life” and his belief in 
the essential decency of his fellow man? 

There were other prophets of gloom, 25 
years ago, who had all of us fairly shivering 
in our boots with dire predictions such as she 
voices now. Veterans would come back with 
blood lust in their hearts. Veterans would 
be packing six-shooters on the street and 
shooting men down for an unkind word or a 
dirty look. Veterans had lost all respect for 
law and human rights. 

All of which just didn’t happen and just 
wasn't true. Some veterans stole and some 
veterans committed murder and some vet- 
erans became the tools of master criminals. 
There are always some men in any group who 
go wrong. But the number of veterans in- 
volved in serious crimes, as we remember the 
reporis now, was surprisingly and dispropor- 
tionately low 

Crime statistics are fairly concrete and in 
this instance they prove that Mrs. Roosevelt 
is wrong when she says enemy treachery has 
destroyed, in our servicemen, what she calls 
“trustfulness” and “belief in the fair and 
square thing.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt should be reminded, also, 
that soldiers in fox holes and sailors at sea are 
in far closer and more constant contact with 
fellow American servicemen than they are 
with the treacherous Jap or German. Does a 
man lose trustfulness when he sees, every day, 
evidences of teamwork and interdependency? 
Does he lose trustfulness when he witnesses 
the thousands of instances of self-sacrifice 
and heroism among his comrades? 

Our other veterans who came back from 
France and Germany didn’t show much evi- 
dence that battle had dulled moral or spirit- 
ual values. In most cases, the veteran of 19 
dropped back into civilian life, got a job, 
biarried the neighbor’s daughter and became 





in the local lodge, church, and com- 
I club. He attended the monthly 
Legion meeting and repeated his pledge to 
upport “law and order’—although he may 
have taken an illegal drink or two afterward. 

He was, in other words, the same sort of 
American he had been raised to be and which 
he was before he went to war. He was, if 
a little more tolerant of his fellow 
man, a little more considerate of his neighbor, 
a little more orderly in his dress and habits, a 
ittle straighter and a little stronger in body. 
filitary life had taught him such things. 
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And his son will be at least his equal. 
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The “Drys” Are Again on Rampage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, while some 
10,000 000 of our youth are in uniform 
both here and abroad, the camel seeks to 
get his nose in under the tent. The 
“drys” are again creeping up on the Na- 
tion to make it a Sahara. Our soldiers 
can fight and die for their country, but 
they cannot be trusted with a cocktail or 
a glass of beer. 

The “drys” conveniently forget the last 
prohibition holocaust—the ginger jake, 
the needled beer, the bathtub gin, the 
Bowery hootch which took a terrific 
toll of life. The hip-pocket flask became 
the badge of youth. The speak-easy and 
the “blind pig” were the rendezvous of 
the socialites and the guttersnipes. Hi- 
jackers and rum runners attained the 
wealth of Croesus. They became the 
“glamour boys.” They drove the “coach 
and six” through the statute. 

Justice lay prostrate. Crime mounted. 
The Nation was helpless. 

The drys call such a cost of prohibi- 
tion trifling. Any revival of the mischief 
is unthinkable. Yet, next week one of 
the subcommittees of the House Judici- 
ary Committee will be the scene of a 
farce-comedy—a hearing on the Bryson 
bill, which seeks to “goosestep” the Na- 
tion into dryness and disgrace. 

Note the haste of the drys to get 
through with their sordid business before 
the boys come home. Unless the Nation 
watches out, the comedy will become a 
bitter tragedy. 

I am confident that the House Judici- 
ary Committee of which I am ranking 
member—much less the House—will 
never approve such a monstrous meas- 
ure. Yet, strange things happen. The 
drys are as resourceful as they are 
ruthless. It was recently bruited about 
that they are back with a bank roll of 
$10,000,000 for lobbying, and money 
talks. 

The common sense of the Nation must 
assert itself and pour vials of wrath upon 
the blue noses and Carrie Nations of 
hatchet fame. 

Three States are dry—supposedly 
dry—Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. 
Yet, in those three States, thousands 
and thousands take out retail and whole- 
sale Federal liquor licenses, They freely 
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peddle their wet goods. In other words, 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma are 
thoroughly wet, yet, they would make the 
Nation dry. 

I say to my distinguished colleagues in 
the dry States who approve the Bryson 
bill: “Cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote of thy brother’s eye.” 

We repealed prohibition. It must stay 
repealed. The curtain shall never again 
be raised on that tragedy. 





Save Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Spencer, Iowa, in my congressional 
district, is a progressive community of 
6,600 people. It is a beautiful city built 
by faith of friendly neighbors and is the 
home of the Clay County Fair, one of 
the largest and most successful fairs in 
the Midwest. It also has a wide-awake 
chamber of commerce which is always in 
close touch with public opinion. Just 
recently this chamber of commerce 
adopted resolutions relating to our na- 
tional welfare which could well serve as 
a model for every patriotic community 
in the Nation. The resolutions are as 
follows: 

Realizing that the responsibility of post- 
war adjustment, and the employment of labor 
should, and will, naturally fall upon Ameri- 
can business, particuiarly the comparatively 
small business concerns of our country, and 
believing in the principle of individually 
owned, operated, and controlled business, and 
in view of the fact that the method, extent, 
and character of taxation is a dominant and 
vital factor in all business life, your com- 
mittees on taxation and legislation respect- 
fully present for your consideration, the fol- 
lowing resolution to be brought to the atten- 
tion of each of our Iowa Congressmen, Sen- 
ators, and other chambers of commerce of 
the State of Iowa; 

Whereas the ultimate object of our war 
effort is to preserve to us, and to our pos- 
terity, the American way of living, and the 
continuation of our constitutional right of 
the pursuit of happiness, and the right to live 
as a free people with the opportunity to forti- 
fy ourselves, and our posterity against the 
fear of hunger and fear of encroachment 
upon our religious liberty; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
attained its present place among the nations 
of the world by means of the development of 
its natural resources by private enterprise, 
free from unnecessary governmental control 
or undue burdens brought upon it through 
taxation; and 

Whereas it is our sincere hope and belief 
that, in the not too-distant future, private 
enterprise will need to undertake the prob- 
lems of post-war adjustments in order to 
preserve our American way of living; and 

Whereas the ultimate well-being of Ameri- 
can labor, American agriculture, and Ameri- 
can business depends upon a sound govern- 
mental economic policy, no one class being 
able to enjoy lasting prosperity at the expense 
of others, 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Congress 
of the United States shall continue to make 
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such appropriations as may be necessary to 
adequately finance our present war effort and 
to assist our allies in such manner as in their 
ion will result in the earliest possible ter- 
mination of our present conflict; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
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States enact such law or laws as will foster 
and encourage individual enterprise in our 


country, relieving such enterprises, 
possible, from umnecessary gover 





interference and from the danger of govern- 
mentally subsidized competition; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such law or laws as will relieve 
American business from the burden of taxa- 
tion made necessary in financing or support- 
ing any plan, or scheme, of socialistic econ- 
omy, fostered and promulgated by bureau- 
cratic control, regulation, and interference in 
private affairs, all in conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of our American 
Government; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take such steps as may be necessary 
in connection with post-war planning to 
assure that any plan, or system, of public 
works to provide mass employment shall be 
limited to work, public in nature and perma- 
nent in character, and shall be carried out by 
means of private contracts let on the basis of 
competitive bids, free from unnecessary 
Government regulations and/or interference; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such law or laws as will further 
permit and encourage the building of 
ital reserves by private enterprise, through 
the medium of reasonable profit, for use in 
the financing by such enterprise, post-war 
adjustment and activities, thereby enabling 
private enterprise to furnish maximum em- 
ployment for those now in our armed forces 
r engaged in war industries; be is further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take such steps as may be necessary 
to make available funds for the war effort 
through domestic economy, thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity of increasing the tax bur- 
den upon either corporate or individual in- 
comes, and in this connection, during the 
present emergency and the period of post-war 
readjustment we make the following sug- 
gestions: 

1, The freezing of present rate of Social 
Security Tax. 

2. The elimination of unnecessary, obso- 
lete, and overlapping bureaus. 

3. The elimination of governmental ac- 
tivity resulting in competition with private 
enterprise. 

4. Turning back to the respective States 
the responsibility of regulating and con- 
trolling all affairs not necessarily national in 
scope. 

5. Rewarding, rather than penalizing, in- 
dividual effort, initiative, and economy, 
thereby increasing the number of potential 
taxpayers. 

Dated this 17th day of December 1943 at 
Spencer, Iowa. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GILBERT S. JAMES, President. 
J. H. Pererson, Secretary. 
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A Well-Rounded Veterans’ Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, believing that the rehabilita- 





tion of returning servicemen is a greater 
present need to be considered: than fu- 
ture rewards, the Milwaukee Journal, 
early in 1943, assigned a staff writer at 
full time to study the facilities existen 
and those planned for the future. Sixty- 
one articles came forth as a result of this 
study. Mr. Frank Sinclair, of the Jour- 
nal staff, is the author of the articles 
and has done a monumental piece of 
journalism and a great service to all vet- 
erans. By way of summary, Mr. Sin- 
clair, on behalf of the Journal, sets 
forth the following conclusior 
ent veteran needs and future plans. 
hey merit the careful consideration of 
all Members of Congress. As a member 
of the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee I am glad to endorse these 


conciusions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United States 
10uld launch an immediate speed-up of all 
yrograms and all planning for the rehabilita- 
tion of the veterans of World War No. 2 in 
order to accommodate the increasing flow of 
men coming out of the armed forces on med- 
ical discharges. 

It must accelerate: 

The construction of 
hospitals 

fhe procurement of more personnel to man 
veterans’ ho 

The enlargement of ot 
istration staffs. 

The handling of claims for pensions 

The machinery for retraining handicapped 
veterans. 

The machinery for helping veterans into 
jobs. 

These are among the improvemen 
observers say should be made to make t t 
of the returning veteran easier as he tries to 
find his place again in civil life. They are 
the paramount necessities shown in the sur- 
vey of veterans’ needs by the Journal 

The Nation further needs to place the ad- 
ministration of all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of veterans under one bureau, prefer- 
ably the Veterans’ Administration, to sim- 
plify procedure by: 

Giving the Veterans’ Administration master 
control over the administration of all vet- 
erans’ benefits existing now or promulgated 
in the future. 

Allowing it to utilize the machinery of any 
other Government agency to help veteran 

Giving it jurisdiction over the vocational 
training of non-service-connected disabled 
veterans as it now has over the service- 
connected 

Authorizing it to coordinate all Federal 
services now assisting veterans to get jobs. 

There is also need for: 

Simplification of all regulations affecting 
veterans. 

Unification of all laws now on the books or 
to come. 

Then there is a call for the creation of a 
planning group that would— 

Make an expert study of all veterans’ laws 
now on the books. 

Analyze the whole veterans’ problem. 

Come forth with a master plan. 

It is essential that the historic hit-and- 
miss method of letting Congress generate 
veterans’ legislation, either on its own or at 
the request of veterans’ organizations, be put 
upon a more orderly basis, for— 

This war will create 14,000,000 veterans and 
thus give birth to many new problems of 
veterans’ aid. 

he Nation will be spending billions of dol- 
lars for years for hospitalization, medical 
care, pensions, education, make-work proj- 
ects, unemployment compensation, farm and 
home loans, and discharge bonuses for vet- 
erans. 

These great expenditures will be an invita- 
tion for political logrolling. 
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that it be dovet 
of war industry 

When peace comes, members of the 
forces be discharged only to job 


led with the demobilizati 


armed 
through a 
fur igh system pe 
go home to look f 
camp if he fails 

War plants to be changed over to cons 
production as soon as they no long 
needed in the war effort, even while the war 
is on, so as to make jobs, especially for vet- 
erans. 


vidual to 


a job and to return to 


umer 
er are 


Plant for a Federal public-works program 
to be in readiness to be put into effect should 
the return to peace bring an upset in eco- 
nomic conditions, causing widespread unem- 
ployment 

All benefits voted for veterans to apply to 
all who served during the defense emergency 
period prior to December 7, 1941 
persons now are entitled to only s0-c: 
peacetime benefits 

Meantime, it is essential that as men and 
women are discharged from service r hon- 
orable reason, they be more fully informed of 
benefits already theirs for the asking and in 
accordance with their eligibility 

To assure the carrying out of this program 
with the greatest good to each veteran of this 
war, it is also desirable that: 

The Veterans’ Administration be given the 
status of a war agency to entitle it to priori- 
ties in constructing materials and manpower 
under a rating second only to the Army and 
Navy. 

There be unstinted continuation of the 
present high-grade medical, surgical, and 
hospital attention given the wour ded, acci- 


since such 


lied 


dentally injured, and sick in the armed 
forces. 

Military hospitals continue as long as they 
have surplus beds a ible to keep their 


patients until they are ready t 
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There be assurance that the Vet 
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ib pen- 
y upon filing a claim where 
the military record shows line-of-duty dis- 


given to granting a 


ability, the pension to be subject to revision 
upon further checking or appeal by the vet- 
eran 

The Army be required to discontinue its 
practice of asking some men about to be 


to sign a waiver that their con- 
dition was not due to military service. | 

And, lastly, many observers hold that the 
care of the veteran should be entirely the | 
responsibility the Federal Government, | 
which took the men and women from their 
homes, and the States should not be called 
upon to share the burden. 
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Poland’s Borders 


| 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
j 

| 

i 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of January 8, 
1944: 


POLAND'S EORDERS—THE BASIC ISSUES EXAMINED 


(By Barnet Nover) 


Three issues are dominant in the increas- 
ingly bitter dispute regarding the Polish- 
Russian boundary. 

The first has to do with the history and 
ethnography of the eastern border region 
which became part of the Republic of Poland | 
following the resurrection of that nation in | 
1918. 

The second has to do with the validity of 
the plebiscite carried out by the Russian oc- 
cupation authorities in the Polish area | 
annexed by the Soviet Union in the autumn 
of 1939, following the fourth (the German- 
Russian) partition of Poland. 

And, third and most basic of all, is the 
question whether a great power has the right 
to set aside unilateraily a territorial arrange- 
ment it had accepted and solemnly pledged 
to respect. 

The historic background of eastern Poland | 
is exceedingly complicated. Depending on 
what date is chosen as the point of departure 
a good case can be made out on the basis of 
part ownership for the inclusion of the region 
in Russia. But at least as good a case can 
be made out for its continued retention by | 
Poland. | 

It is true that part of the region, namely, | 
eastern Galicia, was never Russian, but dur- 
ing the century and a quarter of Poland’s | 
eclipse was under Hapsburg rule. It is also 
true that the territory west of what is known 
as White Russia had been under Russian rule. 
In fact a large part of Poland was ruled by 
the Czars. 

Nor can the rightness or wrongness of the 
respective claims to the disputed area be 
judged solely on the basis of ethnographic 
factors. A large number of Ukrainians and 
a much smaller but still considerable num- 
ber of White Russians inhabit the region. 
But the decision regarding their future na- 
tionality cannot be made ex parte on the | 
basis of a population's race, language, and 
cultural affiliations. 

On that basis Germany would have a claim 
to two-thirds of Switzeriend, and France to a 
gocd part of Belgium, Given the divergent | 








Russian-Polish claims justice demands that 
the people themselves be given a free and 
uninhibited opportunity to choose their 
allegiance 

The Russians, for their part, insist that | 
precisely this was done in all the regions 
eccupied by Russia following the deal with 
the Third Reich. 

Thus a writer in Pravda, uhe same writer 
who took Wendell Willkie so violently to 
task as a “political gambler” who is “muddy- 
ing the waters” because of an article he wrote 
recently for the New York Times, speaks of 
the “democratic plebiscite” that was held in 
the annexed regions. 

But if the Soviet Government is convinced 
that the peoples of the Baltic States and of 
eastern Poland are as unanimously in favor 
of their inclusion in Russia as those 1939 
plebiscites would indicate it should not ob- 
ject to a repolling of those inhabitants. 

More important is the question of treaty 
observance. 

Soviet spokesmen are very careful not to 
base any claim to the disputed region on the 
treaties with Russia signed with Germany 
in 1939. Yet it was, in the first instance, on 
the basis of those treaties that Russia moved 
into and annexed eastern Poland, an annexa- 
tion which the Polish Government has never 
recognized and which neither Great Britain 
nor the United States ever recognized. 

Indeed, 8 days after the German invasion 
of Russia, the Soviet Government signed a 
treaty with the Polish Government in which 
it was stated that: 

“The Government of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics recognizes the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in 
Poland as having lost their validity.” 

Now, if this declaration has any meaning 
at all, it means that on July 30, 1941 (the 
date of the signing of the Soviet-Polish 
Pact), Russia gave its approval to the resto- 
ration of the status quo regarding the 
Polish-Russian border. Unless, therefore, an 
agreement to that end is reached by Russia 
and Poland, the reannexation of eastern 
Poland by Russia would be in flat contradic- 
tion of that and earlier pledges by the Soviet 
Government. 

Both Poland and Russia are our allies. 
Both have deserved well of the world, Po- 
land for having been the first to resist Hit- 
ler by force of arms, Russia for the magnifi- 
cent fight she has made against the German 
invaders. 

Should Russia, regardless of its past 
pledges, unilaterally go ahead with her plans 
to annex eastern Poland and any other areas 
she deems essential to her security, nobody 
can stop her from doing so. Certainly nei- 
ther Great Britain nor the United States 
could do so. But such unilateral action by 
Russia would tend to undermine the foun- 
dation of that public law which the allies are 
now trying to rebuild and make a mockery 
of the Moscow and Tehran declarations 
which were hailed with such unrestrained 
enthusiasm by the entire civilized world. 





Taxes on Federally Owned Properties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of tax-free Federally owned property 
should receive immediate attention. 
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ractically every political subuivision in 
the country is affected. Many counties 
are facing serious financial problems be- 
cause so much property has been re- 
moved from the tax rolls. 

Last summer a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Lands start- 
ed a complete investigation of the prob- 
lem. The subcommittee visited Califor- 
nia. While in San Francisco, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
of Florida, invited me to attend the hear- 
ings. I congratulate the committee for 
investigating this important subject. 
The people are entitled to relief. 

Under date of December 23, 1943, the 
Call-Bulletin of San Francisco published 
an editorial captioned “Should United 
States go free on taxes?” Thearticle has 
attracted much attention on the Pacific 
coast, and Iam sure it will prove of inter- 
est to citizens in every State of the Union. 
Under permission granted me to address 
the House, I quote the editorial in full, 
as follows: 

Smoutp UNITED States Go FREE ON TAxES?— 
AcTION BY SAN FRANCISCO SUPERVISORS 
RAIsES KNOTTY NATIONAL PROBLEM 
The San Francisco Board of Supervisors, in 

its refusal to cancel taxes against 86 pieces of 

federally owned property within the city, has 
opened up a field of discussion of Nation-wide 
interest. 

Since there is no expectation that such 
action will result in payment of taxes by the 
Federal Government, it has the appearance 
of futile action at first glance. 

But closer examination shows that the 
board has a sharper weapon in its hands than 
the first glance reveals. 

The fact that unpaid and unforgiven taxes 
standing against a property prevents a clear 
title, will present the Federal Government 
with a knotty dilemma when it attempts 
to pass the property back to private owner- 
ship. 

LOOK AT THE RECORD 

And just in case it may seem to some peo- 
ple that the San Francisco board is playing 
dog in the manger about this matter, let us 
look at the record. 

The Federal Government has acquired 
ownership of thousands of properties in San 
Francisco, ranging from hotels and office 
buildings to residential lots. 

This has shunted about $1,600,000 in an- 
nual taxes, or 20 cents in the tax rate, onto 
the remaining taxpaying residents of the 
city. 

And in the meantime, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its role as property Owner gets 
the benefit of police, fire, and other protec- 
tion scot free—with the rest of the city 
paying the bill. 

Plainly the situation is out of joint. 

And it is nc* a local situation. 


OWNS HALF OF CALIFORNIA 


In California the Federal Government owns 
52 percent of all the land, leaving the own- 
ers of the remaining 48 percent to pay all 
the taxes. 

In one county in California, Trinity, 95 
percent of the land is federally owned and 
nontaxpaying. 

One county in Wyoming, Jackson, is wholly 
federally owned. 

So is 80 percent of the entire State of 
Arizona. 

And that is the picture the country over, 
in varying proportions, of course, end it is 
getting worse a lot faster than it is getiing 
better. 
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Income-Tax Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, never before has Congress faced 
the necessity of enacting legislation 
making it mandatory that the Treasury 
Department create a simplified income 
tax return form. 

Last year Congress passed, and the 
President approved, a new tax bill. 
There were two chief reasons for the en- 
actment of that particular tax bill: First, 
to bring in a larger percentage of the in- 
come taxes due the Treasury through a 
pay-roll deduction plan, and, second, to 
simplify the forms that taxpayers would 
be required to submit to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. The determination 
of the particular forms to be used is 
definitely an administrative matter, al- 
though the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has felt free to suggest to the 
Treasury Department that it use a simple 
form. 

This request was made last fall but, 
instead of sending out a simple form, I 
am sure that every citizen who has seen 
the new form 1040 will agree that it is 
the most complicated income-tax return 
ever devised by any Government. There 
is no sound reason under the sun that 
would prevent the experts in our Treas- 
ury Department from developing a sim- 
ple return. Governor Dewey, of New 
York, has just brought into being a sim- 
plified form for citizens of New York who 
pay State income taxes. There are just 
seven questions to be answered by the 
taxpayer, and any citizen of New York 
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Assuredl;, every 
600n as possible to accord the “ 
fined to concentration camps tl 
to that of prisoners of war. 

In conclusion, it is earnestly hoped that 
there will be developed a regard for the 
rights and dignity of all men so that there 
might be brought into being appropriate 
treaties between nations to the end that 
all civilians be treated honorably and de- 
cently and in the fulsome purpose for which 
the Red Cross was originally devised 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER 
e, Tenth Congr 
District, Neu 
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Mining Claims on Public Lards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


yr 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, mining is 
contributing enormously to the up- 
building of the United States. Mining is 
one of the main factors in producing 
wealth in the golden State of Cali- 
fornia. Every American associates min- 
ing with California. Everyone remem- 
bers “The days of old, the days of gold, 
the days of ’49.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people of my 
State are disturbed over certain pro- 
posals to change the mining laws. The 
proposals emanate from Federal bureaus 
here in Washington. As part of my re- 
marks, I quote resolutions adopted by the 
board of directors, San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on December 21, 1943: 


Whereas since the year 1866 it has been the 
policy of the Federal Government of the 
United States to throw open to location by 
individuals such of the public lands of the 
United States as may be found to contain 
metals capable of being mined in paying 
quantities; and 

Whereas in reliance on this declared na- 
tional policy, the principal domestic economy 
of several of the Western States of the coun- 
try, and the principal economic resource 
supporting many counties in all of the West- 
ern States has been built up through the pro- 
duction of minerals by private enterprise and 
with the use of private capital; and 

Whereas it is now reported from authentic 
channels, including certain Members of Con- 
gress and in the statements made by the 
present Secretary of the Interior, in support 
of Senate Resolution No. 53 on July 23, 1941, 
that the Department of the Interior and the 
General Land Office in that Department are 
supporting and favoring a change in the na- 
tional policy so as to provide— 

(a) The requirement for Federal recorda- 
tion of new and outstanding mining locations 
and annual reports on assessment work on 
such claims, with a view to canceling the 
same by action of the Federal Government if 
such requirements are not met; and 

(6) To substitute for location and patent- 
ing of public lands to private individuals a 
mineral-leasing system which would normally 
require the development of these lands under 
Government supervision and the payment of 
royalties thereon to the Government; and 

Whereas such a leasing system will consti- 
tute only another step in the direction of 
bureaucratic Government control over legiti- 
mate private industry and the restriction and 
hampering of private enterprise, all of which 


is contrary to the fundamental principles 
under which the economic prosperity of the 
United States was built up: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, acting Upon recommen- 
dation of its mining committee, does hereby 
vigorously protest these reported plans to 
expand the Government leasing system of 
public lands so as to cover those lands which 
are valuable for their metal content, to re- 
quire Federal recording of location notices 
and proofs of annual labor, and to exact 
royalties from and extend the bureaucratic 
control of the general land department over 
the free enterprise of prospectors and loca- 
tors who for nearly a century past have been 
responsible for the discovery and production 
of the valuable metal resources of this coun- 
try; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce urges a discontinuance of the 
present reported policy of the General Land 
Office in protesting all applications for min- 
eral patents in mining regions requiring 
technical and unreasonable demonstration 
of mineral values in advance of full develop- 
ment of the properties where the location 
of claims with respect to proven lodes and 
ledges is such that no reasonable doubt of 
this value for mineral purposes can exist. 
In this connection the chamber urges a re- 
turn to the former policy of the land de- 
partment in encouraging the development 
of properties in such proven mineral areas 
through the liberal granting of patents 
where the same are applied for and reason- 
able compliance with the statutory condi- 
tions has been shown; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce reaffirms its belief that the 
maximum development of our public re- 
sources and mineral lands will be accom- 
plished through encouraging private initia- 
tive, private prospecting, private develop- 
ment, and private production of these re- 
sources, and that the experience of nearly a 
century has demonstrated the soundness of 
our present mineral land laws as applied to 
the location and patenting of such of those 
lands as are or may be found to be valuable 
for their metal content; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the California Representatives in 
Congress, to the public and mining indus- 
trial press, with a view to a united stand in 
opposition to this socialistic program. 


Food Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
submit herewith a radio interview over 
the N. B. C. network on Friday, Novem- 
ber 12, 1943, in which I was interviewed 
by Richard Harkness, and an article by 
myself published in the December 1943 
issue of the Washington News Digest: 
RADIO INTERVIEW BY RICHARD HARKNESS, FRIDAY, 

NOVEMBER 12, 1943 

Mr. HaRKNEsS. Congress is heading into one 
of its most bitter fights in years. The fight 
will be a showdown on food subsidies. The 
President wants not only to continue the 
present program of rolling back prices; he 
wants to enlarge it. Congress, which must 
authorize the appropriation, is openly an- 
tagonistic to the President's plan, The ve- 
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hicle for this subsidy fight is a bill extend- 
ing the life of the New Deal’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation. A House committee says 
it is all right to continue the agency. It adds 
& provision specifically banning all subsidies 
efter next January 1. This measure is going 
to the House floor next Thursday. The ad- 
ministration is ready to put its full force 
behind the removal of this subsidy ban. 
Last Monday I asked Representative WRIGHT 
PATMAN, of Texas, to outline the case for sub- 
sidies. This evening Representative CLIFrorpD 
Horr, of Kansas, will present the case against 
Government roll-backs. Briefly, WricHT Pat- 
MAN made two points for subsidies, two 
points on which the administration is basing 
its case. The first point is this: When Con- 
gress passed the Price Control Act it directed 
the President to hold the cost of living to the 
level of September 15, 1942. The adminis- 
tration claims that to carry out this order 
from Congress the President must subsidize. 
The second point follows this line of reason- 
ing: If we do not hold prices down, labor 
will demand higher wages. We will have 
strikes, and, as in the coal strike, we will be 
forced to increase wages. Then, in turn, will 
come still higher prices and we will be in a 
spiral of inflation. Here is Representative 
Hope to answer the administration’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you, Mr. Harkness. It 
is fair that you should give your listeners 
both sides of this highly important issue. 
That way, after listening to the arguments 
on both sides, they can make up their own 
minds. You just outlined the administra- 
tion’s two contentions on why we should 
have subsidies. Let us examine them. It is 
true that Congress directed the President to 
stabilize prices, as far as practicable, on the 
basis of the levels existing on September 15, 
1942. The point overlocked by the advocates 
of subsidies is that this act also directed the 
President to stabilize wages and salaries. 
This directive gave the President some leeway. 
He was authorized to make adjustments in 
all three items to the extent that he found 
them necessary in the effective prosecution 
of the war, or to correct gross inequali- 
ties. However, we must return to this one 
fact. The clear intent of Congress was to 
hoid down prices, wages, and salaries—all 
three. Let us look at what has happened 
since September a year ago. 

Full-time hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries have increased 8 percent. 
Weekly earnings, or take-home pay, have in- 
creased 11 percent. Total manufacturing pay 
rolls, including both salaries and wages, have 
increased 21 percent—and that does not in- 
clude the big wage increase given to the coal 
miners the other day. In the same pericd 
the cost of living has increased between 4 
and 5 percent. In other words, the average 
employed worker is better off financially today 
than he was a year ago. If you want to trace 
these figures back to the beginning of the 
war, they are even more striking. Since then 
hourly earnings have increased 42 percent. 
Weekly earnings are up 70 percent, and the 
cost of living only 22 percent. 

Mr. HarKNEsS. Administration men tell me, 
Mr. Hope, they are worried most about infla- 
tion resulting from labor’s demands for more 
pay. 

Mr. Hope. Taking the administration’s own 
argument on this point, it simply comes down 
to this: We must either pay a part of the 
consumer’s food bill and increase his wages, 
or have our war effort sabotaged by strikes 
and labor trouble. I, personally, have too 
much confidence in the fundamental patri- 
otism of the working people of this country 
to believe that anything like that is going to 
happen, ‘True, some leaders of organized 
labor are threatening strikes and walk-outs 
unless their demands are met. I am not 
passing on the merit of their claims. There 
may be inequities which should be corrected, 
as is provided in the Price Control Act. 
Where an inequity is shown, adjustments 
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leaders have suggested even 
more. Can anyone contend that the infla- 
tionary gap won't be increased by that 
nount, unless we roll back wages and profits 

? 

Mr. HarKNEss. I have received quite a lot 

mail recently, Mr. Hope, on this subsidy 

sue. One point so many people make is that 
school teachers or persons living on pen- 
sions—people, that is, who have fixed in- 
comes—find the increased cost of living al- 
most impossible to meet. 

Mr. Hope. It is true there are some people 
hose incomes have not been increased, but 
the number is not nearly as large as you 
might suppose. In many instances other 
members of the family are working, so that 
the family income has been increased consid- 
Assuming, however, that there are 
some cases of real hardship where people are 
living on fixed incomes, should the Govern- 
raent pay a part of my grocery bill and your 
grocery bill when we can afford to pay it? 
This country now has the greatest national 
income in its history, yet we are spending 
cnly 21 percent of that income for food. And 
row the Government wants to pass on a part 
of that bill to soldiers and sailors who are 
now offering their lives all over this world for 
$50 a month. In effect, subsidies mean that, 
while we are safe here at home earning more 
money than we ever did before, the admin- 
istration wants to wait until our fighting 
men come home and present them with the 
biggest grocery bill in world history. That is 
no exaggeration, because that actually is the 
case. Two billion dollars in food subsidies 
mean increasing the national debt by that 
amount. Who will pay it? Well, most of it 
will be paid by the young people of our pres- 
ent generation, including the men and women 
now in the Army and Navy. If our subsidy 
bill gets bigger, perhaps all members of the 
next two or three generations will have to pay 
for the food we are eating in this war boom. 

Mr. HARKNESS. As the President outlined 
this new subsidy program, he made one im- 
portant point. He emphasized the fact that 
subsidies are to be only temporary—only for 
the war emergency. 

Mr. Hope. Yes, Mr. Harkness; I realiz 
is one of the administration's main argu- 
ments. But the facts being what they are, 
I think it is easy to see why a majority of the 
Members of Congress do not feel that food 
subsidies are justified. utside of being in- 
fiationary now, subsidies at this time would 
be a direct threat to our war effort and to our 
post-war recovery. They will add to the na- 
tional debt. Everyone is agreed on that. 
Let us take a look at the situation when 
the war is over. We are going to have a 
drop in wages. We are going to have unem- 
ployment. If in a boom time like this it is 
necessary for the Government to pay part of 
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the post-war period, and, finally, subsidics 
only mean putting off the payment of our 
grocery bill. 
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I know of no subject on which 
more confusion than on subsidies. That is 
because there are subsidies and subsidies 
The Steagall bill now being considered in 
Congress prohibits consumer subsidies on 
agricultural products or articles manufac- 
tured therefrom. It goes no further. The 
purpose of these subsidies is to pay a part 
of everybody's food bill ctive of their 
ability to pay it themselves. There are nu- 
merous other subsidies, such as those on 
copper and other strategic materials, of vital 
importance to the war effort. Their con- 
tinuation is not a matter of controversy at 
this time 

The subsidies covered in the Steagall bill 
are properly called consumer subsidies. They 
are paid in some cases to farmers, in others to 
processors, but the payment is passed on to 
the consumer through an adjustment of 
ceiling prices. The consumer benefits to the 
same extent as if the subsidy were paid di- 
rectly to him, although in some cases the in- 
tended aid is ineffective due to the prevalence 
of black markets. 

During weeks of discussion but one argu- 
ment has been advanced for consumer sub- 
sidies. This argument is set out in the 
minority report on the Steagall bill, as fol- 
lows: “The only protection against increased 
wages is the maintenance of the present price 
structure. If prices are increased, demands 
for increased wages will follow immediately 
If these demands are resisted, production of 
essential war equipment will be impaired.” 
Substantially the same argument is advanced 
in the President's recent food message. 

This argument implies that if workers de- 
mand higher wages there is nothing to do 
but to grant these demands, irrespective of 
their merit. If that is true, then price con- 
trol has broken down already is n 
use trying to maintain it longer. Those 
who take this viewpoint apparently consider 
consumer subsidies as a program Of appease- 
ment toward organized labor, a program 
which has already had its Munich in the re- 
cent settlement of the coal strike. 

Since the beginning of the war, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries have 
increased 42 percent; weekly earnings, 70 per- 
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from the great mass of the American people 
who are worried about Government extrava- 


gance and our mounting national debt. They 
do not feel that it is morally or economically 
sound for the Government to borrow money 
ay a part of the household expenses of its 


citizens at a time when those Citizens as a 
whole are better able to pay them than ever 
before. More especially, they do not like the 
idea of passing such a debt on to their chil- 
dren and to the men who are now serving 
t country at the battle front. They 

ind on the traditional American princi- 


ple of paying their own way. They know 
imentation and control are the in- 
ympaniments of subsidies and 
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1 from Washington. They want to do 
‘verything possible to win the war, but they 
el that idies and their accompanying 

evils are hindering rather than helping the 
war effort. Congress, in opposing subsidies, 
has been iistening, not to pressure groups 
but to the collective common sense of all the 


pe ypie, 


sub 





The Lea Bill, H. R. 3420 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority report on the civil aviation bill, 
H. R. 3420, argues that the bill deliber- 
ately fosters a monopoly of air transpor- 
tation on the part of the four largest 
domestic air lines. The minority’s argu- 
ment is quite unsound and overlooks 
essential provisions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, important decisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and fundamental 
matters of transportation history. 

The minority report states that 81 per- 
cent of our domestic air-transportation 
business is done by 4 companies and the 
remaining 19 percent by 15 companies. 
These figures are somewhat inaccurate. 
Excluding All-American’s pick-up serv- 
ice, there are only 16 domestic companies 
in operation. 

It is true that four companies—25 per- 
cent of the total—received 78.1 percent 
of the total domestic revenue, based on 
the 12 months ending July 1943. 

STATE REGULATION WILL NOT PREVENT MONOPOLY 

The minority report argues that H. R. 
3420 emphasizes air transportation as a 
national business and that this fosters 
“menopoly.” Presumably the minority 
report’s point is that assertion of State 
jurisdiction over air transportation 
would present continued concentration 
of such a large portion of air transporta- 
tion revenues in the present 25 percent 
of the domestic air lines. Both history 
and economics destroy the minority re- 
port’s argument. 

HISTORY OF OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION 

There has always been State regulation 
of rail and bus transportation. But de- 
spite such State regulation—which has 
been vigorously applied—there is a 
greater concentration of control of rail 








and bus business than in the case 
domestic air transportation. 
RAIL 
The class I railroads receive about 928 
percent of rail operating revenue. There 
are 124 companies constituting these 


roads. They operate a total of 229,282 
miles. Their total operating revenues 
for the first 9 months of 1943 were 


$6,711,485,071. 

Thirty-one of these companies—that 
is, 25 percent of the total—received 81 
percent of the revenue and operated 74 
percent of the mileage. This is a larger 
concentration of revenue than in the case 
of the domestic air lines, and a much 
larger concentration of mileage operated. 

Further analysis shows that the first 
six railroads, only 4.8 percent of the 
total class I roads, received 39.4 percent 
of the revenue—a greater peréentage 
concentration than will be found in any 
similar percentage of the 16 domestic air 
lines. 

Moreover, if we take only the rail pas- 
senger business, a still greater concentra- 
tion is shown than in domestic air trans- 
portation. The comparison on the basis 
of passenger business is more appropriate 
since air-line business is so largely a pas- 
senger business. 

Twenty-one railroads—about 15 per- 
cent of the total—received 80 percent of 
the total passenger revenue. 

BUS 

So far as the bus business is concerned 
there is already a similar situation, al- 
though the consolidation and merger of 
companies is still continuing. Taking 
the class 1 carriers alone, for the calendar 
year 1942, the 35 largest carriers, repre- 
senting 25 percent of the total, received 
$216,582,605 of a total passenger reve- 
nue for all such carriers of $269,143,363, 
or 80.1 percent of the total. In these 
figures those members of the Greyhound 
system which are under one manage- 
ment company are treated as a single 
company. That one system alone re- 
ceived 43.03 percent of the total revenue 
of the class 1 bus carriers. And the first 
5 bus companies, only 3.57 percent of the 
total number of the class 1 carriers, re- 
ceived 55.79 percent of the total revenue. 

Thus actual experience with vigorous 
and extensive State regulation in the rail 
and bus field shows that such regulation 
does not prevent or impede conditions 
which the minority report terms “‘mo- 
nopolistic.” 

ECONOMICS OF LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 
OPERATIONS 

The minority report further suggests 
that the Lea bill would tend to exclude 
independent local operations in view of 
its emphasis upon the national character 
of air transportation. 

But the minority 
that: 

Local operations cannot be self-supporting 
in most instances unless also conducted as 
feeder lines to the trunk-line air carriers. 


report itself says 


This statement confesses the essential 
fact that there can be no such thing as 
an economical operation by air if the 
operation is purely localized and iso- 
lated. The operation must be tied in 
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as a part of the national system if it is 
to survive. The separate feeder com- 
pany will be dependent upon the revenue 
to be derived from feeding business into 
the trunk carrier, which means interstate 
business. The very name “feeder” im- 
Plies precisely that. 

Consequently the local feeder operator 
would have to meet the regulation of the 
Federal law in any case. All that the Lea 
bill does is to relieve him of the wholly 
unnecessary burden of having to comply 
with two different sets of laws—State 
and Federal—with all the needless ex- 
pense and involvement that that entails, 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT FOSTERS 
COMPETITION 


The Civil Aeronautics Act preserves 
and protects competition. It does not 
foster monopoly. It not only expressly 
outlaws monopoly but also expressly calls 
for competition. It is the only transpor- 
tation legislation which does so clearly 
require that competition be preserved. 

Furthermore, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has interpreted the law in that 
spirit. In denying a proposed merger be- 
tween United Air Lines and Western Air 
Lines in 1940, the Board said: 


The act seeks a state of competition 
among air carriers to the extent required by 
the sound development of the industry. The 
maintenance of such a constructive compe- 
tition, we believe, will be best servéd at the 
present state of the industry’s development 
by a reasonably balanced system of air trans- 
portation in every section of the country. 


In an opinion rendered on August 13, 
1943, the Board added this very signifi- 
cant pronouncement: 

It would seem to be a sound principle that 
since competition in itself presents an in- 
centive to improved service and technologi- 
cal development, there would be a strong 
although not conclusive presumption in fa- 
vor of competition on any route which of- 
fered sufficient traffic to support competing 
services without unreasonable increase of 
total operating cost. 


This statement was made in deciding 
that one of the smaller air lines should 
be authorized to compete between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, although two 
of the large trunk carriers were already 
furnishing service there, and such serv- 
ice was not shown to be inadequate. 

And in ain opinion in a case decided on 
November 2, 1943, one of the Board mem- 
bers said: 

The attainment of an improved balance in 
our air-transportation system through the 
expansion of our smaller air carriers, where 
such expansion is economically and geo- 
graphically sound, seems to me to merit the 
serious consideration of this Board. - 


The Air Transport Association, com- 
posed of all the air lines, large and small, 
has filed a statement, officially approved 
by its board of directors, in the C. A. B. 
feeder investigation, pointing out the 
need for securing a more balanced system 
of air carriers. Thus all the air lines, 
large and small, support the policy of the 
C. A. B. to secure a more balanced system. 
And the C. A. B. is interpreting the Civil 
Aeronautics Act as that act was writ- 
ten—to prevent monopoly, 
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Arctic Bus Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of the Congress last year I had 
an opportunity as a member of the House 
Committee on Territories to make a 
thousand-mile bus trip of the Alaska 
highway, which was recently completed 
and is doing an excellent job in further- 
ing our war effort and furnishing means 
of contact between continental United 
States and Asia. 

Capt. Richard L. Neuberger, aide de 
camp to Brig. Gen. James A, O’Connor, 
of the Northwest Service Command, has 
written a very interesting and informa- 
tive article on the bus trip over this high- 
way, which appeared in the Argus in the 
Christmas number 1943. The article, 
which I include as a part of my remarks, 
is as follows: 

Arctic Bus RIDE 
(By Capt. Richard L. Neuberger ') 

I am on a bus. I am riding on the most 
famous road in the world. The hills twist 
and pass. I look around me in the bus. It 
is the same kind of bus on which I might ride 
from my home in Portland, Oreg., to Seattle 
or San Francisco. It is exactly the same as 
the busses which daily serve Calgary, Alberta, 
and Atlanta, Ga., and Omaha, Nebr. 

But this bus is not headed for Seattle or 
San Francisco or Calgary or Atlanta or Omaha. 
It is bound for Alaska. Since 1865 adven- 
turous men have dreamed of traveling by land 


to Alaska. Now I am doing it—in a Grey- 
hound bus. As if to emphasize the dramatic 
nature of our destination, the bus winds 


down a hill and rolls majestically across the 
suspension bridge half a mile long which 
spans the Peace River. 

I look around me again. My fellow pas- 
sengers are soldiers. Some are in the Air 
Corps, some the Engineers, some the Medical 
Corps, some the Quartermasters. Many of 
them are returning from furlough. Others 
are going to duty in the North for the first 
time. Most of them are silent. Near the 
back of the bus an Air Corps corporal plays 
Clementine on a harmonica. 

We jounce on. The wheat farms of the 
Canadian plains begin to thin out. Fences 
and fields give way to dark brushland. The 
last threads of civilization are thin here. It 
has been several hours since we heard the 
final shrill farewell of a locomotive on the 
Northern Alberta railhead at Dawson Creek. 

The shadows of evening commence to 
stretch like long fingers across the country- 
side. It is nearly dark when the bus stops 
at the United States Army camp at Blue- 
berry, and we have our dinner. We eat pork 
chops and mashed potatoes in silence. Every- 


1For the past 16 months Capt. Richard L. 
Neuberger has been stationed at Whitehorse 
in the Yukon as aide to Brig. Gen. James A. 
O'Connor, builder of the Alaska Highway. 
Captain Neuberger recently wrote in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post that theirs was the coldest 
post under the American flag last winter. 
When he entered the Army in the early sum- 
mer of 1942, Neuberger took leaves of ab- 
sence as a feature writer for the Portland 
Oregonian, as correspondent in the Northwest 
for the New York Times and as a member of 
the Oregon State Legislature. 
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one is busy with memories—of family, friends, 
girls, all being left behind as the big blue 
and white bus moves on. 

A tall Air Corps sergeant slips into the seat 
beside mine. He feels like talking. He is 
going to Fairbanks to duty. What is Alaska 
like, he wants to know. Does it really get 65 
below at Whitehorse? Are there any girls 
in Alaska? Is the food good? How long do 
I think the war will last? Where do I come 
from? 

He gets around to showing me a picture 
of his “tomato” back home. He takes it out 
of his wallet tenderly. She’s a cute little 
cuddler, he tells me. “Have I got a girl? I 
tell him about a long-legged girl with a trill- 
ing laugh. He listens seriously. Then we 
sit in silence for a while, companions in 
nostalgic misery. 

Night has blacked out the land by now. I 
fold an Army blanket over me and settle 
across my seat on the bias. Sleep comes 
quickly. We all awaken as the lights in the 
bus flash on, hours later. We are at Fort 
Nelson, where the road turns sharply west- 
ward toward Alaska. I look at my wrist 
watch. It is 4 in the morning. 

Two men have been driving our bus, each 
alternately sleeping and taking a turn at the 
wheel. Now two other drivers take over. 
E. R. Bavin, of Edmonton, and Grant Thomp- 
son, of Cranbrook, British Columbia, are re- 
placed by Ray and Fraser Maxwell, brothers 
from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

As the bus leaves Fort Nelson, its fuel tanks 
replenished, the soldiers settle back to sleep 
once more. But I am wide awake; the sleep 
has been coaxed from me. I sit up in front 
and talk to Fraser Maxwell. I learn that all 
these drivers are men from the western Ca- 
nadian division of the Greyhound Lines. 
They have come north voluntarily, signing up 
for stretches of 6 months each. If they stay 
the full 6 months, they get a vacation of 2 
weeks at home. Most of them come from 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Vancouver, 
and Saskatoon. 

Ten miles northwest of Fort Nelson the 
bus stops with a jerk. “Best coffee and pound 
cake on the road,” Fraser Maxwell explains. 
We get out in the dark and hurry to a long 
lighted building. It is cold. At stools in 
front of a lunch counter we sit with mack- 
inaw-clad construction workers and eat. 
The flunky grumbles when I ask for hot 
chocolate 

We climb back into the bus. The soldiers 
are still asleep. We are in the North Coun- 
try now and the early winter darkness is 
loath to leave. Not until 8 o’clock does the 
first faint glow of dawn brush the sky. 
Ilook out the window. The plains have given 
way to mountains. We weave through the 
northern reaches of the Canadian Rockies. 
The timbered slopes stiffen into gaunt cliffs. 
Like crenelated battlements, granite crags 
frown down on the highway. 

At Summit Lake, astride the Continental 
Divide, we have breakfast. I look at the daily 
menu tacked on the wall of the Army relay 
station. It tells me that First Lt. Edmond 
Waters commands the detachment stationed 
in this upland wilderness. And I learn what 
the soldiers at this remote mountain post 
will eat for the day: 

Breakfast: Farina, tomato juice, hot cakes, 
fried ham, butter, jam, coffee. 

Dinner: Onion soup, crackers, braised pork 
steak butts, canned sweetpotatoes, creamed 
cabbage, butter canned corn, lettuce, and 
pineapple salad with mayonnaise, baked ap- 
ples, bread, butter, coffee. 

Supper: Baked macaroni and _ cheese, 
canned Vienna sausage with hot sauce, string 
beans, sliced tomatoes, sweet mixed pickles, 
celery, raisin rolls with icing, bread, butter, 
peanut butter, coffee. 

The soldiers are alert and wide awake as 
the bus rolls down the Pacific slope. Their 
songs mingle with the rhythmic noise of the 
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bus. They sing Don't Sit Under the Apple 
Tree and When the Lights Go On Again. 
Then older tunes claim their attention. 
They go to work on O Susanna, and 


Alouetta, and I’ve Been Working on the Rail- 
road. The harmonica player has joined in, 
and a Medical Corps private has produced an 
accordion which swells the chorus. 

I lean back in my seat and look out at the 
twisting peaks. For eight decades men have 
dreamed of traveling by land to Alaska. Lin- 
coln, Seward, Bulkley, Kennicott, Collins, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Tony Dimond, Will Rogers, 
Mackenzie King—great names in history and 
great names in the history of the North—all 
at one time or another envisioned this ex- 
perience which I was having. Over.and to 
Alaska. The Alaska highway. It was a 
travel legend to conjure with, ranking with 
the Burma Road, the Oregon Trail, the 
Khyber Pass, the Union Pacific, the Cariboo 
Road, the Northwest Passage. 

And so we rolled on across the British Co- 
lumbia uplands. Ever north and west our 
course persisted. We bounced past the old 
Hudson’s Bay store at Lower Post, and I re- 
membered the story that Jean Louis Coudert, 
Catholic bishop of the Yukon, had told me. 
Only a year earlier he had reached his par- 
ishioners at Lower Post by traveling by dog 
team, canoe, and on foot. It was a rugged 
journey he had made with a Royal Mounted 
constable and an Indian guide. Now he could 
get there in a Greyhound bus. 

I wondered what the old voyagers who 
built the log buildings at Lower Post would 
have thought had they seen our bus passing 
at 45 miles an hour. In a way, I am sure it 
would have astounded them more than the 
four-motored bombers soaring majestically 
overhead. 

At the Watson Lake relay station, the Max- 
well brothers gave up their driving posts and 
wearily sought out the barracks reserved for 
bus drivers. Their places were taken by Bill 
Cherlenko, of Lethbridge, and Fred Emms, of 
Calgary. It was Fred's first week on the high- 
way, and he was still goggle-eyed at the ex- 
perience of driving for a thousand miles and 
not coming to a single town or village. 
“Some wilderness,” expressed his primary re- 
action. 

On we rolled, toward our second sunset on 
the road. I thought of Fred’s comment. We 
had been traveling nearly 35 hours and aver- 
aging 25 miles an hour, yet we had not come 
to any settlement. Here on the North Amer- 
ican continent was an immense forest and 
mountain fastness, dotted only by isolated 
Indian villages, Hudson’s Bay stores and 
mounted police posts; and now by relay sta- 
tions and airports of the R. C. A. F. and the 
American Army. 

Some day many Americans and Cana- 
dians—nay, people from all the lands of the 
globe—might make this journey. But now 
for the duration of the war, it would be an 
experience confined to those associated di- 
rectly with the war effort; soldiers and their 
officers, civilian construction workers, Moun- 
ties, R. C. A. F. personnel. 

Already many illustrious personages had 
seen all or part of the highway by bus—the 
Governor General of Canada and his wife, the 
Princess Alice; Congressman Homer Angell 
of Oregon, Senator James Scrugham of Ne- 
vada, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New 
York, Delegate Anthony J. Dimond of Alaska, 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fieming, the Federal 
Works Administrator; Frederic A. Delano, 
former head of the Burlington Lines. 

“You would not think,” Congressman AN- 
GELL had said, “that it would be possible to 
ride so far in any one direction and still see 
nothing except wilderness. The journey on 
this rocd is a tribute to the United States 
Army Engineer troops, and their civilian as- 
sociates, whose toil cut a road through these 
endless forests and mountains.” 

Our bus jounced on. We cross the head- 
waters of the Yukon River, and looked down 
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at the reenish torrent whic! would end its 
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As we rolled along the road that the soldier 
built, I thought about the divergent begin- 
nings—and the probable divergen 
t of the men riding with me 
nen along the road. I had just 
Corporal Phur, the Signal C 


nt » the 


that he once had hiked, ¢ 

way from the Alaska Railroad t i 

Mount McKinley; and that he had shippe 

n a steamer which tried the Northeast Pas- 

e above Siberia and the grim Lena River 

And at the Coal River rela tation I had 

ten bacon and eggs cooked 

Carson, who had been the l r 

it the famous Big Foot Country 
Harvard, Il. 

And I thought about the soldiers who had 
hacked this road out of the wilderness— 

ldiers from Nebraska and Florida and Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania; clerks and lawyers 
and blacksmiths and truck drivers, Jews and 
Protestants and Catholics and agnostics; big 
men, small men, fat men, and lean. A Cath- 
olic commanded the regiment which hacked 
through the mountains into Whitehorse, a 
Jew was the first officer to give up his life on 
the road, a hard-hitting white regiment— 
the Three Hundred and Forty-first—slashed 
through the wilderness between Fort St. 
John and Fort Nelson, and a unit of Negroes 
kept friendly pace with their efforts by bridg- 
ing the icy waters of the Sikanni Chief River 
in only 84 hours, standing in a glacial torrent 
to their armpits to do the job. 

And as the sun came up again and our bus 
chugged across the Yukon solitudes, it seemed 
to me that in the universality of this job we 
had proof undeniable that the spirit which 
thrust the railroads across the continent and 
sent Lewis and Clark to Oregon was still alive 
in the American people. 














Private Initiative Needs Revitalizing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Private Initiative Needs Re- 
vitalizing,” written by Hon. Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, and published 
in the January 1944 issue of Domestic 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, aS follows: 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE NEEDS REVITALIZING 
(By Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce) 


As we enter the New Year and our third 
year of active participation in World War 
No. 2, the need for preparing for the recon- 
version period by all segments of business 
grows daily more imperative. 

Nor is this need contingent on an immi- 
nent victory. The precise day, month, or even 
year when peace will be declared is not for 
us to predict. But we do know it will come 
and that we will be among the victors. 
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tional product has grown to approximately 
$180,000,000,000 a year; our national income 
to about $150,000,000,000. 


BIG BUSINESS WARTIME ROLE 

It is significant to note at this point that 
the major production and consequently the 
larger share of profits are in the hands 
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big business. These facts are perfectly natu- 
ral in a wartime economy. Only the highly 
organized large industries of our country 
could have wrought the conversion and pro- 
duction miracles that we are already taking 
for granted, and only through such miracles 
have we been able to convert and advance 
to offensive warfare. 

However, it now behooves us to give care- 
ful thought to all business outside the inner 
circle of our highly profitable present econ- 
omy. How is this largest segment of our 
free-enterprise system faring? 

Certainly these smaller units have sur- 
vived considerably better than anticipated 
in January 1942. 

Stocks of goods proved to be greater than 
predicted. Substitute materials surpassed 
expectations, and those traits inherent in 
American businessmen—grit and tenacity 
and hard work—have not waned. As a re- 
sult, manufacturers unable to produce for 
war, wholesalers, retailers, and those in 
service lines have remained in business in 
larger numbers than was thought possible. 


INEVITABLE HARASSMENTS 


Despite this, the fact remains that they 
have been harassed by manpower shortages, 
material scarcities, transportation difficulties. 
They have been restricted by the many nec- 
essary Government regulations. They have 
been burdened by excessive taxes. 

As long as the war lasts these problems 
will remain. For this reason the outlook for 
smaller business establishments is serious— 
one that deserves the most studied consider- 
ation and definite, constructive planning. 

Indeed, steps must be taken now if these 
important private enterprises are to play 
their essential roles in the peacetime era to 
come, and what are these roles? 

First, small business must be stable and 
prosperous for the good of the entire econ- 
omy, for it is an axiom that big and small 
business are dependent on each other. With- 
out the smaller, the larger firms would cease 
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Temporary Nat Economic Commi e 
was authorized, went directly to the heart 
of the probiem in these sentence 

“es * © the liberty of a democracy is 
not safe if the people tolerate the growth 
ol private power to a point where it becames 
stronger than the democratic state itself. 
That, in its essence, is fascism—ownership of 


government by an individual, a group, or by 
any other controll 
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ng private power 

berty of a democracy is 
not safe if its business system does not pr 
vide employment and produce and distribute 
goods in such a way as to sustain an accept- 
abie standard of living. * * * 


“The small businessman unfortunately 


being driven into a less and less. independent 

position in American life. * * *® 
“Business enterprise needs new v 

and the flexibility that comes from i- 

fied efforts, independent judgments, an 1e 





vibrant energies of thousands upon thou- 


sands of independent businessmen = 
“But generally over the field of industry 








and finance we must revive and strengthen 
competition if we wish to preserve and make 
workable our system of free private enter- 
prise 

“The justification for private profit is pri- 
vate risk. We cannot safely make America 
safe for the businessman who does not want 
to take the burdens and risks of being a 
businessman.” 

In conclusion, the President described the 
inquiry then proposed as “a p! am to pre- 
serve private enterprise for profit by keep- 
ing it free enough to be able to utilize all 
our resources of capital and labor at a prc fit 
* ©* * a program whose basic purpose is 
to * * * turn business back to the dent- 
ocratic competitive order.” 
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The Department's agreement with this 
phil phy is proved by its broad policy de- 
fined in these fundamentals of a free and 
democratic economy 

1. That uncontrolled concentration of 
wealth and the accompanying trend toward 
monopolies are not healthy to the national 
economy 

2. That the rights of 
and exit from business 
abridged 

3. That small businessmen are entitled to 
a fair chance and full opportunity in the 
competitive system. 

4. That voluntary investment of capital in 
business enterprise, under the profit system, 
should be encouraged. 

5. That the access of small business to 
capital and long-term credit should be facil- 
itated 

6. That small enterprise should be helped 
to improve its management methods and 
practices. 

7. That small business should be assisted to 
develop its opportunities through access to 
experience-tested research and business 
counsel; and 

8. That the management talents of busi- 
ness leaders within communities should be 
stimulated to coordinated action in the in- 
terest of community self-help. 


into 
be 


free entrance 
should not 


PLANS BROADEN AID 

In additicn to sponsoring these policies, 
the Department, through its Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, has formu- 
lated plans to broaden its program of specfic 
aids to business. 

The new program calls for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of (1) external studies 
which will apply to all industries and trades 
collectively, and (2) internal studies which 
will apply to specific industries or trades or 
individual enterprises. 

Under each of these two major classifica- 
tions projects will be conducted in problems 
of management-administration and of opera- 
tion. Such studies, it is felt, will compensate 
to a marked degree for the lack of research 
and statistical facilities, plus other mana- 
gerial skills possessed by large companies. 

The Bureau with its rich storehouse of 
economic data is the logical agency in Gov- 
ernment to fill this gap. 

Thus, the Department of Commerce is dem- 
onstrating its belief in a free competitive 
system of enterprise. Within its capacities it 
will constantly seek to increase and to im- 
prove its contributions to the system. It will 
continue to fulfill its obligation to represent 
business interests in Government; make 
known to policy-making agencies its prob- 
lems and requirements. 

But as we view the year ahead of us with 
all its uncertainties the necessity of broad and 
deep and all-inclusive planning for the re- 
conversion period appears in the foreground. 
In this picture we see smaller enterprises 
standing side by side with the larger. All 
need to prepare now for the post-war period. 

We in Government and business leaders 
and private organizations can formulate the 
plans. But to make them work there must be 
a virile, courageous, and revitalized upsurge 
of private initiative. 


America Needs Deeper Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “America Needs Deeper Faith,” 
delivered by me at All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington, D. C., on January 
2, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are looking into the dawn of the crisis 
in our generation. Like the sunrise of every 
new day, the dawn of this new year radiates 
hope and sparkles with opportunities. 

As no man rises higher than his ideals, so 
no nation or world of men will rise higher 
than their faith in their God, in one an- 
other and themselves. 

Therefore, at this moment, and through- 
out this year of opportunity, let us make sure 
that our faith is as broad, as high, and as 
deep as our opportunity. It must be as broad 
as the world, for horizons are a thing of the 
past, as high as the heavens and as deep as 
the soul. 

The opportunities, the sorrows, and the 
hopes of this year will be deeply personal as 
well as national and world-wide. Let each 
of us, therefore, within himself today un- 
buckle the limits on his faith, let each of us 
resolve to be as great of soul as he can be. 
In doing so let us also remember that there 
is nothing too small as well as nothing too 
great for the Father of Man with whom we 
seek to associate ourselves. There is no 
such thing as comparative size in heaven, or 
on earth if the will of God, as we so often 
pray, be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Our effort, therefore, should be to do the 
most we can to understand and to help to 

neet the daily broadening, rising, and deep- 
ening opportunities for service to God and 
man, as the horizons of today give way to the 
miracles of tomorrow. 

A glimpse of one simple change in the 
physical opportunity for a new and greater 
faith has come to us with the plane and the 
radio. A mention of it may help to lift us 
a bit from behind the blinders of the past 
and to see more clearly the new dimensions 
of the life of tomorrow. 

For the first time man can travel to, and 
see, humanity the world around in a few 
hours. He can talk to them, even now, all 
at once. Man's physical power far good and 
for evil has multiplied accordingly. God 
has given man a precious new talent. It is 
for man to develop its use in the Service of 
God. 

Flying is a direct help in the development 
of personal faith in God and man. It de- 
velops more faith to fly than it does to walk. 
He who flies feels inevitably a lively interest 
and faith in the laws of nature and the 
miracles of science. He who flies experiences 
a grateful realization of the faith he can 
place in his fellow men—be they the design- 
ers and workmen who built the plane, the me- 
chanics who serviced it or the radiomen and 
pilots who guide it. Every passenger has a 
peculiarly deep faith in and sentiment for his 
pilot. He who flies also develops a deeper 
faith in his won purposes for he is willing to 
risk that flight for the added time and op- 
portunity that it will give him to carry out 
his purposes. 

The young people of today and the future 
know more of this than we. Courage is a 
product of faith. The courage of our young 
flyers is something new in the world. The 
young fliers of today who are fighting our 
front-line battles of the air are developing, 
in a school where life and death both are 
teachers, a faith in God, in their fellow men 
and in themselves, that is almost inconceiv- 
able even to their own parents. 

It is, therefore, for all the world, an es- 
pecially for us in America, to be worthy of 
this new opportunity and to fit it with a 
faith that will meet it fully. It is for us to 
be sure that in our daily lives, in our Gov- 
ernment, in our churches and in all our pur- 
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poses and plans we are equal to the oppor- 
tunity that is ours and for which so many 
fight and for which so many have given, or 
s00N will give, their very lives. 

There is a deep religious message to be 
brought to the world on this. It will be a 
message full of the suffering and the longing 
of the starving, the oppressed and the 
wounded. It also will reflect the hopes of 
the ages and of our youth for a standard of 
peace and of justice worthy of the sacrifice 
made for it. It will seek to make sure that 
every thought and act of tomorrow shall be 
consistent with the broadest, the highest and 
deepest thoughts of man. 

This morning I shall touch upon the gov- 
ernmental phase of it. I shall try to draw 
added faith and confidence for our future 
from the example of those who in like time of 
crisis have displayed a faith in God, and man 
and themselves that marked progress in their 
time equal to the progress we seek in ours. 

Eleven generations ago there was founded 
in America a unique government based solely 
upon faith and character. This took place 
when, on November 21, 1620, the Mayflower 
Compact was signed on that little ship in 
Massachusetts Bay. That compact demon- 
strated the faith of which I speak. The Pil- 
grims held a patent from the Virginia Com- 
pany granting them rights to soil and to 
local self-government in Virginia. The haz- 
ards of weather had brought them to Massa- 
chusetts where their patent had no legal ef- 
fect. Being without an authorized govern- 
ment for their proposed colony, anarchy on 
a small scale impended. 

Reduced to the bare elements of their 
personal resources, Elder Brewster and the 
other Pilgrim Fathers invoked their common 
faith in God as the basis of their purpose 
on earth. Relying upon Him, one another, 
and themselves, they cut the Gordian knot of 
legal entanglements by establishing their 
own government responsible to God and 
themselves. Armed with this charter, the 
strength of which was in the character of its 
signers, they landed on Plymouth Rock and 
the history of organized freedom began in 
America. 

The Mayflower Compact long remained the 
colony’s fundamental source of authority. 
These fearless, religious men did not hesitate 
to let their religious faith show them the way. 
They had drafted what was a natural exten- 
sion to civil circumstances of the customary 
church covenant founded upon the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. It 
was helped to demonstrate that man is 
worthy to be trusted. 

Five generations later, equally difficult 
crises faced the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 and the members of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
Again deep faith in God, in man, and in 
themselves guided the authors. 

We miss the major significance of our Dec- 
laration of Independence if we read it merely 
as a recital of complaints against George III. 
Its authors intended it also as an expression 
of universal truths to which freemen could 
always adhere. 

It is the vitality of these truths that has 
given direction to America. It is to this 
source that we will do well to return to set 
our course before we embark on the unchart- 
ed seas of world-wide human relations. 

Abraham Lincoln, in 1858, in the face of 
America’s greatest internal crisis admirably 
demonstrated the scope of the reasoning be- 
hind our Declaration of Independence. 

He said of his forefathers and ours, “These 
by their representatives in old Independence 
Hall said to the whole race of men: ‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights: 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ This was their ma- 
jestic interpretation of the economy of the 
universe. This was their lofty, and wise, and 
noble understanding of the Justice of the 
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Sunday, as we the people of 

our churches, our offices, our 

yes, as we meet in our military and 

1 units—we have a special duty to per- 

Let us give our deepest appreciation 

» who have given their all or who have 
Let us pledge our 
very effort and aid to those who are carrying 

Then let us renew our own understand- 
America, Let us refresh our faith in 
! reedom which is America that we may 
1ake it m Let us say with Lincoln, 
As I would not be a slave, so I would not be 
a master,” and let us mean it, especially the 
“I would rather be free and do- 
ing my share than be a master of someone 
else to do my share for me. To make 
this possible I will do my full share both in 
and in war.” That is the spirit of the 
laration of Independence, that is the faith 
forefathers. “This expresses my idea 
of democracy,” said Lincoln. “Whatever dif- 
fers from this, to the extent of the difference, 
is no democracy.” That is the true brother- 
hood of man. That is consistent with the 
complete fatherhood of God. 

Let this elemental American faith shine 
out from our hearts and lives today. Let us 
deepen our faith in God, in man and in our- 
selves until we can say on our own accounts, 
“As I would not be slave so I would not bea 
master of someone else todo my share. Iam 
doing my full share for freedom, and as a free- 
man, in the armed forces, or in my home, in 
my church, in my factory, in my business, in 
my city, in my country, in my hemisphere or 
in my world. I am free and I am glad to do 
my share and more, so that I may stay free.” 

Let us make sure of this so that when the 
young men come home from the front they 
shall find here for themselves, their wives, 
their children, and their children’s children 
the cordial, the strong, the inspiring Amer- 
ica, “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave” of which they think, of which they 
dream and for which they fight. 
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The Bank of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota has been much criticized for 
launching a scheme of State ownership. 
The Bank of North Dakota was one of 
the State-owned industries set up by the 
Nonpartisan League, and after several 
years’ trial at the banking business, no 
party in North Dakota can now be found 
who will openly advocate the abolition 
of this institution. This bank stood 
through all of the 9 Dust Bowl years and 
during the depression which began in 
h Dakcta in the fall of 1920, and the 
fclicwing bank statement challenges any 
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privately owned bank in the United 
States. The board of managers of this 
bank are: The Governor (a Democrat), 
the attorney general (a Republican), and 
the commissioner of agriculture and 
labor (a Republican). 

An examination of this statement will 
reveal the fact that undivided profits and 
reserves now amount to $270,287.33 more 

| than the capital stock. In other words 
the people of North Dakota now own a 
great financial institution that has paid 
for itself, and as time goes on the profits 
of this institution will decrease the tax 
burden of every taxpayer in the State. 

The statement follows: 

The Bank of North Dakota—Statement of 

condition Dec. 31, 1943 
RESOURCES 
Cash and due from banks. _.. $10, 659, 892. 
U.S. Government securities... 39, 623, 050. 
State bonds and certificates... 1, 953, 000. 
Municipal securities._........ 2, 447, 527. 
Less reserves from profits_... 414, 919. 
2, 032, 608. 
Biils receivable: 
Loans to State institu- 
ee 
Other collateral loans... 
F. H. A. title II loans.... 


, 986, 209. 
17, 296. 
135, 936. 


30 <3 
agua 


Total_... - eee 


_— , 139, 443. 
Less reserves from profits... 


30, 125. 


» © 
an 


o 
o 


, 109, 317. 
Bank building and site 1.00 
Furniture and fixtures 1.00 
zeal estate owned and sold 

on contract 18.00 


Total 20.00 


Total resources 56, 377, 888. 35 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits of treasurers of 
Government funds: 
Demand 
Time 
U. S. Treasury war-loan 
account 
ther deposits: 
Demand 
Time 


594. 
305. 
, 411, 433. 


, 224, 252. 
, 055, 194. 


Total deposits 
Cashiers’ and certified checks 
outstanding 
Original capital investment_. 
Undivided profits and re- 
serves 


2, 048, 781. 


58, 819. 
, 000, 000. 


, 270, 287. 


Total liabilities , 377, 888. 


(All securities are carried at par value 
cost, whichever is lower.) 


New Year’s Day Message by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





the Recorp a statement issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on January 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Many of us in the United States are ob- 
serving this first day of the new year as a 
day of prayer and reflection and are consider- 
ing the deeper issues which affect us as part 
of the family of nations at a crucial moment 
in history. It is fitting on this day that we 
direct our thoughts to the concept of the 
United Nations which came into being on 
another and infinitely bleaker New Year's 
Day 2 years ago. 

It was but 3 weeks after Pearl Harbor that 
the Declaration by United Nations was pro- 
mulgated at Washington. Twenty-six na- 
tions subscribed immediately, eight more 
have adhered subsequently, all pledging 
themselves to stand together in the struggle 
against common enemies. 

Two years ago the United Nations were on 
the defensive in every part of the world. 
Today we are on the offensive. The walls are 
closing in remorselessly on our enemies. Our 
armed forces are gathering for new and 
greater assaults which will bring the downfall 
of the Axis aggressors. 

The United Nations are giving attention 
also to the different kind of struggle which 
must follow the military phase, the struggle 
against disease, malnutrition, unemploy- 
ment, and many other forms of economic 
and social distress. 

To make all of us secure against future ag- 
gression and to open the way for enhanced 
well-being of nations and individuals every- 
where, we must maintain in the peace to 
come the mutually beneficial cocperation we 
have achieved in war. On the threshold of 
the New Year, as we look toward the tre- 
mendous tasks ahead, let us pledge ourselves 
that this cooperation shall continue both 
for winning the final victory on the battle- 
field and for establishing an international 
organization of all peace-loving nations to 
maintain peace and security in generations 
to come, 


Relief for Starving Children of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
a radio address delivered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] on January 8, 
1944, concerning Senate Resolution 100, 
having to do with relief for the starving 
children of Europe. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Through the courtesy of this station I have 
been asked to use this period in discussing a 
resolution introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Tarr and myself known as Senate Resolu- 
tion 100 and designed to initiate action 
which, it is hoped, will result in some meas- 
ure of relief for the starving children of 
various countries in Europe now occupied by 
the Axis Powers. 

It is urged that I explain as explicitly as 
possibly in the brief period allotted to me 
the genesis and purpose of the resolution. 
To do this it would be well to eliminate scme 
confusion in thinking due to- various pro- 
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1 1 since their invasion by Germany the 
f ear of the war—such nations as France, 


the Low Countries, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and many others. During the years 
of occupation Germany has bled these na- 


tions white of resources and supplies, of man- 


power, foods, and medicines. Because it has 
been to her interest to feed the men suffi- 


ciently to enable them to work 





dustrial plants, these men har eivec 
reasonable amounts of food. But eed- 
ir as well as supplies sent to Germany itself, 
has been at the expense of the other helpless 


ments of the populations. The children, 
the aged, and, in many instances, the moth- 
ers have been subjected to such deprivation 
is to result in the death of many thousands 
through starvation, disease, and neglect, and 
the rapid deterioration of millions of others 
who will reach the end if not speedily 
issisted. It is for the purpose of providing 





some assistance to alleviate the dire needs 
f these people that the resolution referred to 
has been introduced in the Senate. 

Many objections are immediately apparent 
in attempting this relief. First and foremost 
s the fact that early in the war Great Britain 
had imposed a food blockade against the Axis 
Powers and has been attempting to make the 
blockade effective through preventing the im- 
portation of foods into these areas. To get 
food to the children, the expectant mothers 
and the most helpless would mean that such 
food would have to enter through the block- 
ade and through agreement of the nations 
concerned, which immediately raises the 
question as to whether this could be done 
without making these additional food sup- 

es available to Germany and her allies, 
ather than to those whose distress it is 
planned to relieve. 

Other questions are raised as to the extra 
burden on shipping and on our food supplies 
and our available funds for purchase and 
payment. These objections seemed strong 
enough for many months to _ seriously 
j ize all humanitarian thoughts of as- 
sistance. But recently there has been such 
substantial change in the situation and such 
increased need for these helpless ones that 
it seems to those most closely in touch with 
conditions that the time has come when the 
1elp can properly be given. I shall list sev- 
eral of these changed conditions, 
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children for the needs of civiliza I n 
rebuilding the post-war world. These valu: 
are very real and very apparent to anyone 


who gives the matter thought But even if 








they did not exist, every instinct of humanity 
calls for every possil action on our part 
to alleviate the pit ditions exis y 
in these countries pecter of 
starvation among fri snd noncombat 
women and children is a tragedy that every 





compassionate heart in America wants to 
avert 

Dr. Kerschner, who testified before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee relative to his own expe- 


in assisting in the feeding of children 














nce, said that in some areas 70 per< t 
1e children are now tubercular or pre- 
tubercular. Par moving were his 
statements that practically all of the chil- 
dren of the occupied countries are losing 
weicht and have ceased growing, and that the 
norma made waistbands of the g 
for chil n would not begin t t 
starvation-bloated stomachs of th ittle 
ones, and t ther $1 d tt ta whok 
generation of children are perishing 
I do not t ve I « ld 1 the rer 
minutes to better advantage than to quot 
verbatim from a recent statement issue by 
the Federal Council of Chur A 
“Two years ago we joined in. opp ) 
propaganda for the feeding of conti 
Europe. We were led to that action by t 


al relief as was proposed. Pro- 
‘ : 


ponents he scheme grossly exé 

the extent of need. (2) The plan put for- 
ward was as impracticable as it w u - 
ceptable. It could not have operated with- 
out substantial assistance to the Ax 3) 


The scheme would have imperiled the British 
blockade, upon which depended the security 
of Great Britain. (4) The campaign in 
half of the scheme sought to coerce the Brit- 
ish and American Governments by dividin 
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and hungry countries in the 
where the need is now the most acute. But it 
s that this relief must be based on 
reements by the belligerents for the pro- 
imported food 
supplies with the most rigid safeguards that 
military advantage may accrue to our 
emies either in their civilian populations or 
rmed force 
Under existing circumstances we perhaps 
an now co no more than the resolution pro- 
ides, but under every urge of humanity, 
: , decency, and sympathy, we cer- 
tainly can do no less. God willing, we shall 
liberate within the coming 
months, but these children and these mothers 
need food now, or thousands cannot survive 
until the days of liberation. Enlightened 
self-interest, as well as every dictate of hu- 
manity and Christian charity demands our 
help, not next fall but now. 
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Duties of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in today’s Washington Post there is 


printed an editorial which contains some | 


very wise, pertinent observations, worthy 
of most serious consideration. I quote 
the following: 


Federal encroachment upon the domain of 
the States has made tremendous headway in 
recent years. hat trend has been fostered 
by social and economic changes that have 
brought the people of all sections closer to- 
gether and encouraged centralization of gov- 
ernmental powers. However, the broadened 
scope of Federal activities is in part an out- 
come of the States’ failure to discharge the 
legislative responsibilities that fall within 
their jurisdiction. Hesitant, dilatory response 
to the changing needs of a dynamic society, 
or sometimes no response at all, have caused 
the American people to turn increasingly to 
Congress for the legislative relief that they 
fail to receive from their Own State govern- 
ments, 

This trend toward concentration of au- 
thority in the hands of Federal officials is 
bound to gain headway unless the States 
counter it by positive measures of self-reform. 
One of the most important objectives of re- 
form should be the removal of constitutional 
strait jackets that hamper legislative free- 
dom of action. Now is the time for the 
States to get ready to deal with post-war 
problems by streamlining cumbrous and out- 
moded constitutions and junking antiquated 
laws so as to insure flexibility of their post- 
war legislative machinery. 


I do not take too much stock in such 
terms as “outmoded,” “ideology,” “new 
concepts,” “fuller of life,” “American 
way of life,” “freedom from fear,” “free- 
dom from want,” “freedom from the 
danger of want,” which may be inter- 
preted as freedom from the necessity to 
practice the virtues of thrift, industry, 
and economy, and from the doing of 
one’s own thinking and providing. 

During my examination I have dis- 
covered nothing more destructive of that 
which a people must preserve in order to 
maintein free government, than the no- 
tion that everything must be provided 
for them by the Government. 


Thomas Jefferson wrote to du Pont de 
Nemours these words: 

You love them (the people) as infant 
whom you are afraid to trust without nurses, 
and I love them as adults whom I freely leave 
to self-government. 


Even our States have not entirely es- 
caped the blight of our growing depend- 
ence upon the Federal Government as a 
superguardian and provider, as we have 
moved away from the democratic phi- 
losophy of Jefferson, and the plan of na- 
ture for the development of human fit- 
ness, into the destructive bureaucratic 
philosophy of the Frenchman. Jeffer- 
son did not mean the people are to be 
abandoned by the Government, and 
neither does nature mean that. Gov- 
ernment must provide a democracy in 
opportunity and keep that door of op- 
portunity open. The weak must be pro- 
tected against the strong. Facilities 
must be provided for the common bene- 
fit and the general interest, but the in- 
dividual cannot, without the surrender 
of freedom and without the loss of the 
ability to remain free, escape the re- 
sponsibility of life and those hazards and 
uncertainties of living from which come 
the interest and development possible 
during our short existence on this earth. 

AS we examine the present and look 
into the future, it is evident that the 
States must equip themsglves to move 
quickly and efficiently in the resump- 
tion of the responsibilities of general 
democratic government. There is no 
chance for an efficient Federal Govern- 
ment, functioning as the agency of our 
democracy through its normal consti- 
tutional machinery, until it shall have 
been relieved of its governmental over- 
load of non-Federal duties. On the other 
hand, there is no chance of the States 
preserving their vigor and governmental 
efficiency except by the resumption and 
exercise of their normal reserve powers 
and duties of general government. 

As is indicated in this editorial, the 
States should look over their govern- 
mental machinery now, modernize it 
wherever possible; increase their effi- 
ciency exactly as an engineer would do 
with regard to the machinery of a fac- 
tory soon to be called upon to increase 
its capacity and efficiency. One of the 
indispensable requirements, if these non- 
Federal powers are to be got away from 
Washington, is that the States not only 
be willing but be prepared to receive and 
efficiently exercise them. 


Christmas Observances in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a Christmas address delivered by 
me over the radio on December 24, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Fundamentally, our Christmas observances 
co not change. Despite the holrors of war, 
human nature is not altered. The birthday 
of Him who planted His spirit in the souls of 
men means a great deal to the hungry hearts 
of people everywhere. 

Let me tell you a story of World War No. 1 
illustrating that truth. 

It was Christmas Day, 1914. A strange 
Christmas, much like this one in 1943. Many 
of us hardly dared to utter the greetings or 
sing the Christmas songs; some said the words 
were now a mockery. Then, to our amaze- 
ment and shame, there came the news that 
the true spirit of Christmas had manifested 
itself right on the battlefield. Across those 
war-torn fields rang out, from the English 
side and from the German side, the lovely old 
Christmas carols. The guns ceased firing, a 
great stillness came, songs of hate turned to 
hymns of peace. 

A British Tommy scrambled over the top, 
his arms full of packages of cigarettes from 
his buddies, and carried them acrcss No 
Man’s Land to the German trenches. He 
came back laden with sweets and souvenirs— 
presents from the Boches, It is a wonderful 
thing for us to remember that on one of the 
saddest Christmas Days the world has known 
the old faith was born anew out there on the 
battlefield. If the men on the battle front 
can do that surely we here at home can keep 
alive in our hearts the spirit of Christmas. 

Why, even one of our most beautiful Christ- 
mas poems takes cognizance of war. When 
our own country was torn asunder by civil 
war, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote: 


“I hear the bells on Christmas Day, 
The old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


But then came war; the poet sang on: 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstone of a continent 
And made forlorn 
The household born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


And in despair I bowed my head 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said 
For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 
The wrong shall fail 
The right prevail 
With peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


We are forced to admit that there is much 
cause for worry and anxiety. We hope for 
better times, but we ought to know that we 
cannot improve the times unless we improve 
ourselves. The mood of the times is often 
one of despondency. Robert Louis Stevenson 
speaks of one whose entrance into any com- 
pany was like the bringing of a lighted 
candle into a darkened room. It is a great 
thing to be able to do that. 

Ten million of our boys and girls in the 
services on Christmas Eve throughout the 
world will be looking to the skies—seeing 
there the Star of Bethlehem and thinking 
that that same star shines on the old home 
and loved ones so far away. 

They are thinking not alone of this Christ- 
mas, because after all, Christmas is a day 
of memories. It is a day for the reunion of 
the family—a day for worship and grati- 
tude—gratitude for the message of the Christ, 
which provides the antidote to war hate, as 
illustrated by my story of a few moments 
ago. 

These boys and girls of ours are remember- 
ing other years, and the Christmas tree in 
the parlor at home. They are thinking of 
the crisp snow, crunching underfoot as they 
walked the old familiar paths at home. They 
are wondering, and we are wondering, too, 
when again we will all meet around the 
Christmas tree in the old homestead. 
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The men of our 









services are singing men— 
they've always been singing men. I can 
visualize them on some tiny spot in one of 


the four corner 


s of the earth, on this Christ- 


nas Day, singing the Christmas carols they 
learned at home, in the church, and in the 
s ol; and I have no doubt but what the 


pirit of Christmas, with 
ge, will be theirs 

Undoubtedly, in camps, on the ships, the 
chaplains of the Army and Navy will bring 
to them the message of the Christ Child. 
“Fear not,” said the Angel of the Lord to the 
shepherds, “for I bri you good tidings of 
eat joy, which shall be to all people.” 
For these gallant men, the “Peace on earth, 
d will toward men,” sung on the first 
Christmas by the angels, will be a new battle 
hymn of the republic. 
Name which 
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The is above every other 
spirit of service personified 
teachings, have lighted a 
in this dreary world, which burns 
ever brighter as time on. Across the 
space of 2,000 years, the unstained radiance 
of the Star Bethlehem shines even 
through the blacked-out of dark 
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andle 
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of 


rooms 


ets, and through the carnage and hate of 
war, with the everlasting light of hope and 
faith for all mankind to see and especially 


for those who sit in the shadow of darkness. 

The love of humanity is imbedded deep in 
ouls of men. The spirit of Christ will 
survive the attacks of all the evils through- 





the s 


out the centuries. It will continue to sur- 
vive always; above the clash of arms, the 


triumphant song of Christmas will resound. 

May I wish for all of you, my friends, and 
for this beloved country of ours, and for poor, 
tired humanity everywhere, the “peace that 
passeth all human understanding.” 

And to our allies, to all those brave people 
in the occupied countries this is the dawn- 
ing of a new day. Christmas for the first 


S 


time since 1939 means something to these 
millions who have been in virtual slavery. 


Hundreds of thousands of youngsters un- 
doubtedly are hearing for the first time tales 
of the birth of the Christ Child and old St. 
Nick who fills children’s stockings at the fire- 
place. Perhaps by next year they will be 
celebrating this holiday as we do. 





Post-War Disposal of United States War 
Material and Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
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he Government has dispo 











excess equipment now Furthermore, your 
Victory bond purchase has hastened peace on 
the double-quick. The same procedure could 
be used in the sale of trucks, trailers, cloth- 
ing, cars, planes, boats, food, machinery 

ngs, tents, etc., in fact any material 
and equipment that the Government will 


e 


hav 
It 
that t 


in excess after the war 
conservatively estimated by experts 


he United States Government will hav 


18 
e 


6 








over $30,000,000.,000 of excess material 
equipment at the end of the hos 
Therefore I estimate that the Gover 

can sell at a fair price over $15,000,000,000 


worth of this excess to the American public 
without too much t right now, and 
not give it away after the war to foreign 
nations and profiteers 

The present demand for the after-the-war 


ial and equipment should net in 


ouble- 


e 


excess mate! 


any way interfere with the switch from war 
production to peacetime production of civil- 
ian goods—-because the purchase of a pair of 








military shoes by a hunter will not in anyway 
stop his demand for a pair of dress shoes. It 
must be remembered that this excess military 
equipment would be sold mostly to civilians 
while the post-war peacetime production will 
be sold to our returning soldiers. Let us not 
mix up the civilian demand for military ma- 
terial and equipment and the soldiers po 
war demands for civilian ¢ This prob- 
lem is no problem at all, if the demands and 
sale to each group thereto are dealth with on a 


oods 


horse-sense rule The contrary elements 
would be those foreign nations and our prof- 
iteers who are selfishly and anxiously await- 
ing to take the American taxpayers for an- 
other post-war trip to the cleaners like they 


1 after the last war 
Furthermore each State and city and coun- 
ty should be given an opportunity to pu 
chase a number of armored cars for the Sta 
police—city police and sheriff staffs—to 


ail 


te 


be 











held in readiness for major disturbances and 
riots. Can you imagine what a few of these 
armored cars properly staffed by our police 
would have done to eliminate the victious 
murders committed during the Detroit race 
riot? 

My plan is simply to sell the excess ma- 


terial and equipment to our American people 
now, allow them to safely utilize that excess 
buying power that is presumably floating 
around to a good purpose. The American 
public cannot purchase goods now because 
all our producing powers are converted into 
war channels. Then why not allow them to 
benefit somewhat from this by purchasing 
what of this wartime goods they can now 
for after-the-war deliveries? 

Furthermore the Government 
e use of that money now 


would have 
when we need it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTE 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


IVES 


M: 


Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address and 
memorandums: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVI 
WALTER C. PLOESER BEFORE THE NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALE AND Non- 
SLAUGHTERING MEAT PrROcESSORS, First AN- 
NU CONVENTION, AT 1 MEDINAH CLUB, 
CHIcaco, ILI 
G men, I we n t a when 

this « inizat 1 was in swaddl ( é 

At a meetii i Yew York re a 

dus- 
t } 
' e 
er 7 
f\ 
tThve 
n up- 
hot? 

h n " I 

no means out of the wood 
I need not relate the h f Gov- 

ernment's management of e n -Sup} 
problem of the Nation unde | ¢ - 

trol and the War Food Ad: ! n e- 

fore that date. The history of it brief and 

important period clearly relates a very de- 
str tive policy so far s the small and - 
dependent packers, the whol le and the 

retailé are cor rned. Many believed t 

governmental policie then id 1 X e 

des ed in such a v t tl entire - 

gram plays into the } f the | pack 
and to the de unit 

the industry 
Few fu want to believe ev 

I fe 3a faith in the Am«e i n 

free enterp! would be t f pre 

ing any branch of small b f doe 

not take a genius to sé tl t -b 

ness units of the ik of I I - 

try, are the keystone of free enterprise 

long as these sn lu ts exist in ea ] 

ber there is a guaranty of compet h 

is absolute necessary a iree ¢ rY 
We all know that the moves made by € 

independent branche {f the meat ii 

for the benefit of the Gove p! 

were seldom supported |! ie big | 
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Meat-Price Manipulation 
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by your organizat 
packers. It has 


othe! 


ion and by tl 
the 


1e independent 
silent support of many 
and this 
some very sincere people in the 
This program embodied the very 
basic principle of ceiling prices at all levels. 
You know what has happened since. There 
has been a series of dod and feints on 
the part of the War Food Administration and 
the Office of Price Administration. 

A few days ago a certain document came 
to my attention. This document was pre- 
pared by an important O. P. A. official of the 
meat and fish branch. I have a copy in my 
I ion. It is a most severe indictment 
of price manipulation for the benefit of the 
few and of injury to the Nation. I am not 
prepared to pass my final judgment on the 
subject at this moment, but I assure you that 
it is of the greatest concern to you and to 
the people of the Nation. Accordingly, I am 
asking my chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee to hear these charges plus 
additional charges which have been well pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice. 

This document which is now in the files 
of the O. P. A. has received no attention by 
superior officials in O. P. A. It is a story of 


s afraid to come out publicly, 
included 
©. P. a. 


res 


true is a story of a major disaster in war 
management. If true, it is a story of a dire 
threat in the post-war period for small busi- 
ness 

This paper, thoroughly documented, re- 
veals that what seemed to be a blundering 
program to all sincere people, was in reality 
a careful manipulation by some of the big 
packing interests and Government agencies. 

It reveals how the false inflationary stop 
known as the meat subsidy was applied in 
order to patch up the blunders resulting 
from bad management. 

This indictment charges that certain Gov- 
ernment agencies have conducted themselves 
in complete disregard for the President’s 
“hold the line” order. You and I know that 
for a long time the O. P. A. operated in com- 
plete disregard of the act of Congress creat- 
ing price control. 

This indictment lends evidence to the fact 
that when in the middle of the muddle, when 
a courageous War Food Administrator sought 
to carry out the authority granted him, the 
very head of the Government failed to stand 
firm with the result that the entire anti- 
inflation program has been weakened. 

Rather than pass hasty judgment I will do 
everything in my power to have the Small 
Business Committees, both House and Sen- 
ate, review this paper and conduct an ex- 
haustive investigation of the entire matter. 


MEMORANDUM 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1943. 

To: James F. Brownlee, Jean F. Carroll, Henry 
M. Hart, Jr., Carl A. Auerbach, Arval L. 
Erikson. 

From: J. D. Hyman, chief counsel, Meats, 
Fats, and Oils Branch. 

Subject: Attached report on meat-price con- 
trol. 


The accompanying report concludes that 
the War Meat Board is not interested in ef- 
fective price control; and that the activities 
and influence of the Board, far from mak- 
ing the slightest contribution to effective 
price control, have been consistently infla- 
tionary. These conclusions are fully docu- 
mented by written records, It is therefore 
unnecessary to add that, in the judgment of 
the writer, they are supported by the evidence 
of a year’s intensive contact with the indus- 
try. 

In protest proceedings, the Big Four have 
taken the position that they are entitled to 
a bookkeeping profit on fresh-beef operations. 
Our data show they never received it, but 
that, on the contrary, the industry normally 
carried on fresh-beef operations at a loss. 
The War Meat Board's report on the beef 








problem proposes alternative courses of ac- 
tion all of which would give the large packers 
a profit on fresh-beef operations. No mention 
is made on the historical facts. And no con- 
sideration is given to the crucial difference 
between the situation of the small, non- 
processing slaughterer and the integrated 
packer, a difference which creates our most 
serious price-control problem. This conduct 
is an almost contemptuous disregard of price 
control. 

The conclusions of this report must, at the 
very least, govern the attitude with which 
we receive price recommendations of the War 
Meat Board. 

It may be noted that the apparent success 
of the War Meat Board in guiding price- 
control policy has led to requests for the 
formation of other similar groups. 


PRELIMINARY—CATTLE AND BEEF INDUSTRY 


1, Assure cattle industry that approximate 
level of present prices will prevail. Ask 
Vinson for decision regarding passing on to 
consumers the necessary price increase or 
secure subsidy at packer level. 

2. Establish cattle ceilings and ceilings at 
all levels to consumers. Give War Meat 
Board current responsibility for maintaining 
proper balance in live-cattle prices between 
various markets—all to revolve around prices 
pegged at Chicago. 

8. Recognize need for seasonal variations 
in price. Must bear some relationship to 
normal flow to markets. 

4. Change relative levels between grades of 
beef to discourage sending feeder cattle to 
slaughterers. Modify roll-back subsidy so 
that feeders can compete for feeder cattle, 
Packers now have unfair edge. 

5. Establish quota or allocation system for 
all slaughterers so as to provide fair dis- 
tribution of live cattle to all slaughterers— 
must stick. 

6. Review all margins at all slaughter- 
processing-distributing levels—with help of 
industry. Give War Meat Board responsibil- 
ity to recommend needed changes now (and 
currently needed changes later) in margins 
and allowances. 

7. Put teeth into licensing system. Extend 
license system to cover wholesalers, proces- 
sors, slaughterers, retailers, industrial users, 
and institutional users. Revoke license of 
willful, flagrant, or continual violators (due 
process of law). 

8. Educational work for American Meat 
Institute. 

(a) Back up home-front pledge with ad- 
vertising. 

(b) Pledge all elements of meat industry 
to live up to spirit of meat rationing and 
price control. 

(c) Establish industry control to smoke 
out black-market operators and bring them 
to legal justice. 


MEMORANDUM 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1943. 

To: Mr. Jean F. Carroll, Director, Food Price 
Division. 

From: J. D. Hyman, chief counsel, Meat, Fish, 
Fats, and Oil Branch; Arval L. Erikson, 
Head, Meat Section. 

Subject: Cattle and beef industry. 


In the absence of Mr. Elkinton, we are 
submitting a brief discussion of the points 
raised in your preliminary memorandum on 
the above subject. 

1. An increase in retail meat prices is ab- 
solutely out of the question. The heart 
would be cut out of the administration's 
roll-back program. - And in the face of the 
enormous current profits of the meat pack- 
ing industry, a general subsidy is not legally 
necessary and would be indefensible. Our 
real problem now in meat-price control arises 
from the loss being suffered by numerous 
nonintegrated cattle slaughterers. We are 
proposing a differential subsidy to take care 
of them. With that, it should be possible 
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to hold present meat prices without causing 
any substantial decline in prevailing cattle 
prices. 

2. We are now continuing our work on cat- 
tle ceilings, and we should be prepared with 
a plan for immediate use if and when needed. 
But we cannot legally fix prices at Chicago 
and delegate to the War Meat Board, directly 
or indirectly, the power to establish ceiling 
prices for cattle at all other markets. More- 
over, it would be indefensible to give such 
power to a group which is dominated by and 
reflects primarily the interests of the Big 
Four. 

3. With the inevitable large number of 
items, seasonal variations in price would de- 
stroy the effectiveness of our dollar-and-cents 
retail ceilings on meat. Our experience 
with several commodities has shown the dif- 
ficulty of educating consumers and retailers 
to an understanding of fluctuating dollar- 
and-cents prices. Except in connection with 
lamb, the industry never seriously urged that 
seasonal price changes for meats were neces- 
sary. Moreover, the conditions which caused 
seasonal price fluctuations are largely elimi- 
nated by a demand situation which permits 
sellers to obtain ceiling prices at all times. 

4. Until a policy is evolved as to the desired 
amount of cattle feeding, the existing re- 
lationships between grades of beef cannot 
intelligently be changed. So far, W. F. A. has 
not laid down any policy. If greater spreads 
are necessary, they should be secured by 
reducing the price on the lower grades, not 
raising the price on the higher grades. 

5. A system of allocating cattle to slaugh- 
terers should be worked out, especially if 
cattle ceilings prove to be necessary. It 
should be noted, however, that an allocation 
system would be an instrument of oppres- 
sion for the small packers if operated in con- 
junction with the fixing of cattle ceilings by 
the big packers as proposed in paragraph 2. 

6. We cannot legally delegate to the War 
Meat Board power to determine processing 
margins and profits, apart from the ethical or 
political aspects of the problem. Our ex- 
perience for over a year has shown that 
the industry almost invariably recommends 
prices which we have found on analysis to 
be unduly high. 

7. Broader application and stricter use of 
licensing controls are desirable. 

8 (a). The public relations aspect of meat 
control should be primarily the responsibil- 
ity of this Office, not the American Institute. 

8 (b) and (c). While the Office welcomes 
the cooperation of the industry in uncover- 
ing violations, and several cooperative ar- 
rangements to that effect are operating suc- 
cessfully, it is the policy of the Office not to 
allow any industry to control our use of the 
statutory sanctions or to use extralegal 
sanctions to enforce our regulations. The 
discretion necessarily involved in applying 
sanctions should not be lodged in those who 
may be subject to the pressure at other con- 
siderations. 


— 


THE War AGAINST MEAT-PRICE CONTROL 
FOREWORD 


The objectives of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in regulating one of the scarcest 
commodities, meat, is to provide for the re- 
quirements of our armed forces, assist our 
allies, and make available an equal share 
to each consumer at prices no higher than 
those prevailing on September 15, 1942. 
Meat is indeed scarce for, notwithstanding 
the greatest production ever achieved in our 
history, the needs of our troops and of our 
allies, coupled with our enormous civilian 
demand made possible by an unprecedented 
purchasing power, are so great that the sup- 
ply is still insufficient. Unless proper con- 
trols were developed to achieve these funda- 
mental purposes, meat would go only to the 
highest bidders; our civilian population and 
our armed forces would be engaged in out- 
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t 1g each other for the commodity; the 
f appropriated to prosecute the war 
would be dissipated in this competition; and 


1e struggle for higher wages in order to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living would 
lead to domestic unrest and inflation. 

The program necessary to realize the ob- 
jectives is nearly completed. However, with- 
out a total war mobilization program, which 

nds each force to the common purpose, the 
program remains in danger, ever subject to 
undoing which will spell inflation. The 

eds of our fighting men and of those of 

( allies have been given first considera- 
tion. After estimating the quantities which 
must have, the remainder of meat is 

ned to our civilians on a fair and equita- 

e sharing basis. This is achieved through 

1e use of a system of point rationing. Meat 

s are established on a geographical zone 
sis at retail and wholesale levels. Whole- 

e and retail cuts are standardized through- 

it the United States and prices are fixed by 
Retail stores are divided into two 

s and the prices throughout the zone 
each class are uniform. Thus each con- 
ner should pay substantially the same 
for the same grade and cut within 
geographical area. Retail prices are cal- 
ated to provide a fair and equitable mar- 
to protect retailers through the war 
rgency. This has been accomplished by 
ilding fair and equitable retail margins on 

d wholesale prices. 

One major task remains undone which 
weatens to upset this fundamental war 
yse. The price of the raw material, live- 
ck, is uncontrolled. Contrary to all ex- 
pert opinion shared in Government, indus- 
and producer spheres, wholesale price 

ntrol has proven unable to maintain a 
level of livestock prices which permit a profit- 
ible operation on the part of a substantial 

umber of slaughterers. The steady rise 

vestock prices has already driven many 
mall packers and wholesalers out of busi- 
those prices are advancing to devas- 
levels. It is now the purpose of 
the O. P. A. to control the price of live- 
ing so, a fair and equitable 


aes 











t Ss 


tating 


tock. In doi so, 
margin must be fixed for packers, whole- 
lers, and processors, as has been done for 
retailers. his is not to say that the needs 
f farmers and producers will be ignored. 
A fair price is contemplated for farmers and 
producers, adequate to encourage and main- 
tain the optimum of production according 
to our labor and feeding resources. To the 
extent that a necessary level of livestock 
prices conflicts with the established level 
of wholesale and retail prices, subsidies or 
purchase and resale by the Government are 
necessary. These techniques may also prove 
essential to preserve nonintegrated or par- 
tially integrated segments of the industry. 
Unfortunately, all interests are not directed 
toward the purposes stated here. Small 
packers and wholesalers have implored and 
petitioned their Government for this pro- 


gram. Large packers and producers are more 
than noncooperative. They have under- 
taken to frustrate it. The following report 


reviews their program and the steps which 
they have taken to achieve it. 

Vacillation has brought meat-price control 
to a critically dangerous stage. While 
O. P. A. hesitates and flounders about for its 
next move, strong and powerful forces lurk- 
ing behind the scenes and clothed with Gov- 
ernment authority are steadily pressing a 
which, if successful, will be the 
death blow to price control and the stabili- 
zation program. If meat control, the most 
significant commodity, fails, there is great 
likelihood that it will carry the rest of the 
cost-of-living commodities with it. The 
course charted by those who would destroy 


program 


2ran i 









the stabilization program crystalizes into a 
d pronged attack. Constant pressures 
directly brought by the industry and indl- 
rectly exerted through the Army, F. D. A., 





the War Meat Board, and legal proceedings, 
are focused on O. P. A. to increase wholesale 
meat prices; no effort or suggestion has been 
put forward by these forces to fix the cost of 
livestock. Secondly, recognizing the possi- 
bility of livestock ceilings, notwithstanding 
their opposition, they have carefully laid the 
groundwork for a level of livestock ceilings 
which is too high and will breach wholesale 
and retail prices 

An analysis of the events of the past. 6 
months clearly reveals the formation of a co- 
alition between the big packers acting under 
the guise of the American Meat Institute and 
farm inflationary officials of the Department 
of Agriculture. This coalition finds its offi- 
cial spokesnran in the War Meat Board which 
has already undertaken to carry out the pro- 


gram of the American Meat Institute and 
which has met with consistent success in 
O. P. A. The infiltration of industry repre- 


sentatives into responsible Government 
posts, the support of a radio commentator, 
pressure lobbying before Congress and the 
agencies and the resort to litigation are some 
of the tactics employed to insure the success 
of the program. These charges we recognize 
are serious; they must, therefore, be carefully 
documented. 





I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 


On February 23, 1943, the American Meat 
Institute appointed a committee to study 
wartime industry problems in order that 
proper recommendations might be made to 
appropriate Government Officials. That 
committee, in turn, appointed 22 different 
committees which undertook 55 assignments. 
The committees were made up of more th..n 
200 of the best qualified men in their respec- 
tive lines, representing all segments of the 
industry. Some of these committees stayed 
in session practically continuously for from 
1 to 3 weeks. From the reports which trick- 
led out of those conferences to O. P. A. offi- 
cials, there appeared to be sharp disagree- 
ment in almost every committee Small 
packers were squarely opposed to large pack- 
ers. here was no agreement between these 
groups over any of the detailed considera- 
tions of the meat price regulations. Finally, 
a report’? dated March 19, 1943, was issued 
and submitted to the Director of Economic 
Stabilization through his agricultural ad- 
viser, Marvin Jones, to the Price Administra- 
tor and to Claude Wickard, then Food 
Administrator as well as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The report was ingenious, since it 
avoided any attempt to reconcile the differ- 
ences of its committeemen over specific de- 
tails of price control and appeared to unite 
them behind a program on which they could 
all agree, a simple and harmless panacea 
which would obviate all price control. 
Throughout, these conferences were domi- 
nated by the Big Four, which controlled the 
“screening committee” to which each sub- 
committee made final report 

The keynote on which the programr was 
founded was that demand was out of bal- 
ance with supply at prevailing controlled 
prices. This was due to the abnormal de- 
mand caused by war procurement agency 
needs and the enormous consumer purchas- 
ing power. Measures were needed which 
would control the demand and relate it to 
the available supplies, and then normal eco- 
nomic factors would come back 
tion 

To achieve these results and permit the 
economics to operate with a minimum of 
Government controls, the plan rec 
mended: 

1. The Army needs come first 
be ascertained and provided for. 


into opera- 


m- 


those must 
(No tech- 





7A copy of the report Principles Under- 
lying the Proper Solution to Wartime Meat 
Problems is appended as exhibit A. The 
American Meat Institute is chiefly financed 
and dominated by the Big Four. 


Abdl 


nique was suggested for assuring th 
faction of those needs.) 

2. A fixed quantity provided for the « 
population must be determined and ear- 
marked. (Consumer rationing was m- 
mended but the quantities allotted were not 


ivillan 


rec 
rec 






to be obtained by allocation techniques 
Weekly planning was to achieve the latter.) 

3. Lend-lease requiremen too, must be 
planned and obtained from the supply so 


that a tight allotment of available supply 
must never be more than 100 percent at any 
time 

4. To balance the 
1, 2, and 3, each week's available supply 
be known and slaughter must be 
by a quota-permit system 


demand as outlined in 


must 


ntrolled 


5. The plan contemplated the establish- 
ment of an organization, a meat mranage- 
ment board, which would b ice the two 





economic factors on a weekly and even daily 
basis. The Government must furnish rigid 
enforcement of rationing and slaughte! 
control methods to effectuate the plan 


the 


A fortuitous observation is injected in the 
plan which is then contradicted by the fun- 
lamental “Proper price rela- 
tionship must be established all the way from 
the livestock producer and feeder 
slaughtering and processing t 
tail price levels.” Now of itself, this seems to 
imply a program of over-all price control 
as a complement to the five points above 
This is completely negated, however, by 
principal conclusion—‘“with full control of 
slaughter and ive control of 


elements of demand (war pr« 


conclusion 


thranot 
nrough 


> effective re- 





the 


effect 





rele 
cies, civilian, and lend-lease)? con- 
trols become unnecessary t job 
can be done at these two levels - 


It should be possible by capable 
in a cent control 


total tonnage need 


management 
office to regulate the 
¢ d by kind, allocation to 
each of the three major outlets so that the 
relationship of this total t ge demand to 
total tonnage of available supply will 
create from day to day a price level which 
the Government Administrator chooses.” 
The report continues to make the point 
that the methods adopted by the Govern- 
ment were improper and as a result inequities 
among different groups developed. Conse- 
quently, to achieve the program, certain in- 
terim and temporary measures are necessary 
during the transition from exist 


— 
hai 





the 


ing controls 


to the proposed plan. The interim proce- 
dures recommended were: 

1. Equitable and proportionate delivery by 
all eligible packers to armed forces 

2. During the early stages of formal con- 
sumer rationing, it will be necessary to main- 








tain wholesale and retail price 
attempt of the meat 
should be to bring 


ceilings. The 
-management program 


actual prices under such 


control that they will not be pressing on 
ceilings. When the ability to do this has 
been demonstrated, the plan is working and 


price ceilings can be eliminated 

3. While ceilings remain, 
adjusted in proper relat 
This means that as long as are a 
limiting f: Government business mu 
yield a return comparable to civilian busine 


prices must be 
ion one with another! 
ceilings 
ctor 





(The meaning of comparable return was 
elucidated.) 

4. In view of the time necessary to effec- 
tuate the program, the board of directors of 
the institute adopted a resolution which in- 


cluded the following « 


(a) There should be an immediate in- 
crease of wholesale pork prices or else during 
the interim live-hog ceiling ild be fixed 
and hogs allocated 

(b) No ft I l W Ka I il for 
eilings on cattl calves ep d lambs. 

(c) Until supply and demand are t ight 
into balance, whole a il be in- 
creased 


8 Matter ir I eS¢ :. 





ee 
Vm 


Now the essential features of the plan 
were no innovation; consumer rationing, 
specific retail price control and slaughter 
quota control were in the course of prep- 
aration by the Government agencies 
concerned and were near issuance when 
the plan was conceived. The principal 
packers and the institute knew of these 
facts. They had been consulted on many 
technical matters, though many smail 
firms who did not come to Washington 
and were not informed by those who had 
consulted were in the dark. 

Coordination of demand and supply 
was meritorious and the Government ac- 
cepted it. However, there were numer- 
ous facts which the plan did not account 
for. The bypassing of wholesalers and 
nonslaughtering processors in sales of 
fresh meat, the development of monopo- 
listic tendencies behind the price line, 
the method of allocation in meat man- 
agement without specific allocation, the 
problem of allocation without a specific 
price, the interim proposals of whole- 
sale price increases to keep pace with 
livestock price increases and the ab- 
sence of demonstration that livestock 
prices would not pursue the new carcass 
levels, were some of the problems which 
troubled O. P. A. and which the industry 
did not undertake to clarify. During 
March and April, live-hog prices had 
gone to unprecedented highs since the 
World War No. 1 period, and O. P. A. was 
striving for the issuance of a live-hog 
regulation. Hundreds of protests were 
filed by small pork packers and proces- 
sors. Nothing in the plan served to ex- 
plain how live-hog prices would not ex- 
ceed their already too high levels if 
O. P. A. accepted the proposal and in- 
creased pork prices. Even the qualified 
reference to live-hog ceilings was 
merely lip service on the part of the in- 
stitute. When the proposal of the Meat 
Institute plan became known in London, 
it apparently caused some consternation. 
As a result, the President’s special emis- 
sary, Mr. W. Averell Harriman, cabled 
the following message through the State 
Department to an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

LONDON, March 29, 1943. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington. 

(For Appleby, Agriculture; from Harriman.) 

I would like to reemphasize some points 
made in detailed reports on mechanism of 
food control which I have sent Mr. Hendrick- 
son. United States program as reported here 
seems particularly weak in area of preration- 
ing controls. Structure appears contrary to 
whole British experience which shows that 
simple consumer rationing plus general res- 
ervation orders or unadorned points plan are 
not sufficient to provide degree of control re- 
quired for proper distribution. Unless there 
is specific and positive Government action to 
essure that that supplies are assembled and 
distributed to the right place at the right 
time all evidence here indicates that ration- 
ing system will break down with supplies 
wasted, rations not met, queuing, consider- 
able portions of supply flowing in black mar- 
ket, and generally most undesirable situation 
from point of view of conservation of sup- 
plies, equitable distribution, nutrition, and 
morale. More specifically, British experience 
ly indicates that only really effective 
device for securing necessary tight control of 
inflow into system, avoiding impossible price | 


strons 





ituations, assuring proper allocation of sup- 
plies, and effecting maximum economy in 
manpower and transport is monopoly pur- 
chase and sale of essential commodities by 
Government or unified Government-super- 
vised trade organizations. Simple back-fiow 
of points is not sufficient in itself to achieve 
these ends. If full bottlenecking of supplies 
is impossible next best thing is Government 
purchase and sale of portion of output to be 
used as balancer supply to be shipped to 
shortage areas rapidly as need arises. Other 
devices felt here to be essentiai for fully ef- 
fective control including licensing of all 
handlers and consumer and retailer registra- 
tion with suppliers, emphasize that these 
full-scale controls are only felt to be neces- 
sary for commodities which are essential to 
the diet and in seriously short supply and 
particularly for commodities in this group 
which are perishable. Where these conditions 
are present, however, feeling here is very 
strongly that there is no really effective al- 
ternative to devices mentioned above and 
that increasingly difficult situation is inevit- 
able unless the United States moves toward 
adoption of them with, of course, such adap- 
tations as are necessary to meet special 
United States conditions, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
MATTHEWS. 


The Economic Research Section of O. P. A. 
independently reviewed the program of con- 
trol by rationing alone and concluded that 
prices would continue to rise and in turn 
destroy the rationing system.’ 

In April 1943, 1 month after the issuance 
of the Meat Institute report, a new organ- 
ization appeared with a program for solving 
wartime meat problems.‘ It called itself the 
Livestock and Meat Council, and 107 organ- 
izations subscribed to its program. One 
hundred and six of the subscribers were live- 
stock producer and distributor organizations 
and the one hundred and seventh was a 
packer organization, the American Meat In- 
stitute. The program was verbatim the in- 
stitute plan of March 19, 1943, with one 
notable exception—no reference was made to 
interim live-hog ceilings or to any consid- 
eration of the problems of livestock ceilings. 
Instead the institute plan would completely 
solve the problem. The Meat Institute had 
enlisted the producers’ organizations and 
with them the farm block in the fight against 
price control. Suddenly a new authority on 
meat problems took to the air. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., took credit for the plan and held a series 
of conferences with the Price Administrator 
designed to bring about unqualified accept- 
ance. But O. P. A. price officials were still 
intent upon establishing the much needed 
hog ceilings and persisted in pressing that 
issue. Because of their efforts, they were 
constantly smeared and slandered by the air 
arm of the attack. In exchange for support 
from the producer organizations and their 
political allies, the Meat Institute yielded its 
position of a temporary or interim need for 
live-hog control in favor of no need what- 
soever. 

The Food Distribution Administration was 
placed under the authority of Mr. Chester 
Davis on or about April 19, 1943. Immedi- 
ately the staff of that agency was expanded 
and packing industry representatives were 
placed in important administrative or con- 
sultative posts. Mr. G. B. Thorne, vice presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co., one of the Big Four, was 
named meat consultant. Mr. Wells Hunt, cf 
the Schluderberg-Kurdle Packing Co., one of 
the largest packing houses east of Chicago, 
was also appointed meat consultant. Mr. 


®See report Does Meat Rationing Make 
Meat Price Control Unnecessary? (May 17, 
1943), appended hereto as exhibit B. 

‘A copy of this report is appended as ex- 
hibit G. 
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Thorne was mentioned in the industry as 
one of the authors of the Meat Institute plan 
of March 19, 1943. 

In May 1943 considerable pressure was 
brought on O. P. A. by representatives of the 
packing industry, the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and the War Food Administration of the 
F. D. A. to join in the formation of a meat 
board for the purposes of coordinating sup- 
ply and demand of meats. The plan was sup- 
ported by the Army and broadly stated the 
revised program of the Meat Institute. The 
operating price officials in O. P. A., while in 
agreement with most of the stated objectives, 
feared some features proposed.’ The board 
was to be composed principally of W. F. A. 
and industry representatives. O. P. A. was 
to have two members, one for price and one 
for rationing. The board was to be estab- 
lished in Chicago rather than in Washing- 
ton. The board was to have authority to 
recommend price action to O. P. A. Because 
of the personnel, purpose, and operating 
techniques, the major concern was that the 
revised institute plan was being foisted upon 
O. P. A. and its opportunity to appraise the 
plan and developments independently would 
be encroached and eliminated. The indus- 
try was taking over with its plan for in- 
creased wholesale prices. O. P. A. felt its re-. 
sponsibility to the President’s hold-the-line 
order of April 8, 1943, to a much greater extent 
than was betng exhibited by W. F. A. and the 
industry. Pressed between the stabilization 
program on one hand and organized pressure, 
now from an Official agency, for wholesale 
price increases, O. P. A.’s position would be 
made untenable, especially without subsidies. 
Nor did O. P. A. expect industry pressure ex- 
erted for price increases to be predicated upon 
production needs. The internal dissatisfac- 
tion which developed over the War Meat 
Board as it was taking form, culminated in 
an agreement by J. K. Galbraith on the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. A. C. Hoffman, then 
Food Director and presently a W. F. A. offi- 
cial, committing O. P. A. to the board and 
transferring the supervision of the O. P. A. 
representative from the Meat Price Executive 
to the Food Director. In connection with the 
appointment of the O. P. A. representative, a 
delegation of packers called upon the Price 
Administrator. In response to an inquiry, 
they informed Mr. Brown that in their judg- 
ment no member of the meat price branch 
of O. P. A. was qualified to sit as the O. P. A. 
representative to the War Meat Board. In- 
stead, they recommended Mr. Wells Hunt. 
The plan was in operation. 


Il. THE WAR MEAT BOARD FUNCTIONING AS THE 
MEAT-MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION UNDEB THE 
REVISED INSTITUTE PLAN 


Within a short period after its organization, 
the War Meat Board’s activities fell into a 
definite pattern: 

1. Constant pressuring for numerous 
wholesale price increases in the meat regula- 
tions and allocation by price. 

2. Other price-increase measures intended 
to avoid W. F. A.’s responsibility to support 
its own hog-support price. (That hog-sup- 
port price was fixed without approval, was 
increased without approval, and is artificially 
high.) 

3. Conduct which constitutes a complete 
disregard for the President’s “hold the line” 
order of April 8, 1943, and the Price Adminis- 
trator’s statutory responsibilities. 

4. Official adoption of the revised insti- 
tute plan as the method of handling the dis- 
tribution of beef. 

5. A deliberate failure to consider prob- 
lems of livestock ceilings, while laying the 
groundwork for an unjustified high level of 
livestock ceilings. 


5 See exhibit D, letter of Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator, to Chester C. Davis, War 
Food Administrator, May 5, 1943. 




























































































































Clearly the problems of meat management 
r balancing supply and demand received a 
minimum of the Board’s attentions. 


(a) Pressuring for numerous 
price increases 
The War Meat Board has consistently 
brought pressure for price increases in the 
holesale meat regulations. Many of those 
uve been reluctantly granted by O. P. A 
The basic premise which the Board uses is 
that it is attempting to equalize Army prices 
with civilian prices in order to obtain the 
supplies for the Army. Many months were 
spent by O. P. A. in working out the price 
’ Innumerable conferences were 
ld with the industry. The industry had 
nstantly held that the cost of doing busi- 
ness through branch outlets was properly 
calculated by O. P. A. and that the use of 
the equivalent sum as the carload discount 
in civilian sales was proper. However, the 
Big Four representatives, while showing no 
iditional costs on sales to war procurement 
rencies, vigorously opposed the same dis- 
count on those sales. The reason was ob- 
vious; they were going to bypass wholesale 
q 
k 


wholesale 


tions 


uantity and distribution and expected that 

urden to fall on the competing smaller pack- 
ers, but they knew they would have to sup- 
ply the major portion of the Army business. 
So they were agreeable to a discount which 
fell on their competitors but which they 
would avoid. On the other hand, during the 
early stage of formulation when O. P. A. pro- 
posed a fixed price level with an addition per- 
mitted for middlemen distributors, the same 
big packers vigorously objected that this was 
discriminatory, that it was without historical 
justification, that it would compel them to 
close a thousand branch houses, and that 
they would be immediately compelled to take 
the matter to court. 

In the absence of any showing that addi- 

nal costs were incurred in Army business 
which were not incurred in civilian business, 
O. P. A. steadfastly insisted that no price dif- 
ferential was appropriate, that it would not 
adopt the policy of allocation by price, nor 
would it undertake pricing by reference to 
the highest realization obtainable in proces- 
sing. O. P. A. further stated that any in- 
crease in Army prices would permit the sell- 
ers doing such business to bid more for live- 
stock and thereby increase the squeeze on 
the more numerous small packers not en- 
gaged in such business. The Big Four ac- 
counted for about 90 percent of Army pro- 
curement. (This was prior to the adoption 
of the set-aside order by F. D. A. which the 
institute and Big Four vigorously opposed 
notwithstanding their proposed interim 
recommendation for equitable delivery by all 
eligible packers.) 

On April 30, May 1, 3, and 4, 1943, the Meat 
Price Section of O. P. A. met with a com- 
mittee of the American Meat Institute to 
discuss the problem of maintaining price 
parity between Army and civilian sales. All 
of the industry objections with respect to 
discount technics were reviewed and re- 
futed by O. P. A. The other matters which 
made for unbalance were in the course of 
correction by amendment. A comprehensive 
report of the meetings was prepared for the 
Deputy Administrator, a copy of which is 
appended hereto as exhibit E. That report 
was reviewed with representatives of F. D. A., 
who became the officials of the War Meat 
Board and the Army. 

Immediately protest was made. Only price 
increases would satisfy the F. D. A. officials. 
The Army was concerned about its procure- 
ment and efforts directed by the packers to 
force O. P. A.’s hand would interfere with it. 
They felt compelled to go along. More pres- 
sure was exerted. And the War Meat Board 
came into existence considering the entire 
problem from a single perspective—price in- 


creases. 
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In fact, Mr. Wells Hunt, the O. P. A. price 
representative to the Board, clearly revealed 
this purpose. In his report to that Board 
(minutes of June 22, 1943, p. 6) after re- 
viewing his authority, Mr. Hunt indicated 
that the Board “have had two or three specific 
items to put in (to O. P. A.) as test cases. 
One of these is quantity discounts. We made 
a specific and definite recommendation. It 
was acted upon. Word passed along, 
yesterday afternoon at 2 p. m., that, effective 
today, an amendment would be out cancel- 
ing the present discounts and reinstating the 
ones that existed just prior to the ones now 
in effect. * * * Order was issued directly 
by Mr. Brown reinstating the set-up, s 
quo, as before. * * * I have every reason 
to believe, in view of this one test case, that 
we have a precedent established.” 

In quick succession each week brought new 
recommendations for price increases. Re- 
duce carload discounts, eliminate wholesaler 
discounts, provide wholesaler additions, give 
special additions for new wrapping, icing, 
packaging, weighing, shrinkage—just increase 
prices. Not once did the Board consider a 
solution by way of price reduction, or fixing 
a margin through livestock price control. 
Each recommended increase, however meri- 
torious (scarcely any valid cost evidence has 
been submitted) drove small packers into 
more desperate squeezes and pressed against 
a retail margin already tightened. At no 
time would the Board consider the problem 
for stabilization. The consistent policy of 
recommending price increases culminated in 
the report on the beef situation, approved 
by the Board on July 14, 1943. This will be 
discussed more fully at a later point. 


(bd) Price increase measures intended to 
avoid W. F. A.’s responsibility to support its 
own hog support price 


As part of the Food Administration's pro- 
gram to bring about an expansion of live-hog 
production because of war needs, it was gen- 
erally conceded that some assurance must be 
given to producers that they will not face 
speculative losses in cooperating. The Gov- 
ernment agencies were in general agreement 
that a support price should be fixed for a 
stated period and if prices paid by packers 
went below the support price, the Govern- 
ment would purchase the hogs at the support 
price. Thus farmers would have a floor as as- 
surance against their expansion. However, 
after consultation with Mr. A. C. Hoffman but 
disapproval by the Price Branch as to the ap- 
propriate level for the support price or its 
effect on established wholesale pork ceilings 
and the stabilization program, Mr. Wickard 
in November 1942, announced a support 
price of $13.25 per hundredweight. 

On October 22, 1942, O. P. A. had issued 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 148 
establishing specific dollars and cents prices 
on dressed hogs and wholesale pork cuts. 
This regulation was in conformance with the 
act of October 2, 1942. Mr. Henderson, then 
Price Administrator, in the presence of Mr. 
Wickard, testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry °® that the 
regulation was based on hogs at $13.75 to 
$14 per hundredweight, Chicago; that at 
those live prices the regulation reflected a 
fair and equitable margin to pork processors, 
and that if live hog prices did not settle to 
the levels indicated “we will probably have 
to consider a recommendation which will in- 
sure that.” Mr. Henderson referred to live- 
hog ceilings and had on other occasions re- 
quested that Mr. Wickard agree to their issu- 
ance. The support price of $13.25 per hun- 
dredweight was regarded as too high in view 
of the level needed to maintain a fair and 


was 











* Investigation of the administration of the 
farm feature of the Anti-Inflation Act, Octo- 
ber 26, November 10 and 20, 1942, pp. 52-56. 





equitable wholesale level and as leaving too 
little room for seasonal fluct 
Shortly after his succession to the Office of 


War Food Admi 
without ly member of 
the Meat Price Section, but wit t) 
proval of A. C. Hoffman, wh 
Administrator E rm \ 
d the support price from $13.25 t 
per hundredweight. The Department 
gricuiture, quite apart from the effect of 
stion on the price regulations and thx 
1old-the-line order, was committed to pur- 
chase hogs at $13.75 per hundredweight from 
the farmers, and the agency was without a 
program, funds, or personnel to 
its promise It was gravely concerned on 
how to save itself when the price of live hogs 






strator, Mr. Chester Davis, 


consultation with 


accomplish 


Started to break sharply in May of 1943 

By mid-April it became clear that live hcg 
ceilings were supported by nearly all s!laugh- 
terers, with the exception of the Big Four 
and some of the large independents. As to 
the latter, their increased volume through 
large Government sales and their extensive 
sales of profitable byproducts gave them cost 
savings not enjoyed by their smaller com- 
betitors. They could afford to pay the high 
hog prices—and chose to do so rather than 
take higher profits, knowing that high hog 
prices were stifling their competition. But 
they had not yet achieved perfect liaison with 
War Food Administration and with the pro- 
ducers 

As a result, on April 20, 1943, there wa 
convened, pursuant to a prior agreement be- 
tween the War Focd Administration and the 
Price Administrator, a meeting for the osten- 
sible purpose of considering and 





analyzing 
a hog ceiling regulation proposed by O. P. A. 
The meeting was attended by packers, whole- 
salers, producers, and retailers. Food Ad- 
ministrator Davis opened with a strong state- 
ment to the effect that hog ceNings would be 
imposed if the hog price did not drop ap- 
preciably within the next 3 weeks. This 
statement was notable because it indicated a 
united opinion among the interested Gov- 
ernment agencies—a rare unanimity at that 
time and during the several months there- 
after. The statement together with the sea- 
sonal increase in hog marketings had the 
desired result. For once confronted with a 
solid defense on the part of the Administra- 
tion, the small group which had been out to 
sabotage livestock ceilings and price control 
temporarily gave up the attack 
pork was concerned. Hog price 

proper levels. The industry 
decline was due to 
April. The same rationing program applied 
to beef, and in the same way as it applied to 
pork. Yet beef prices did not declin The 
reason for continuing high beef prices is that 
there has never been an integrated effort by 
the executive age1 

prices—a fact well known to those who bene- 





insofar 
declined to 
urges that the 


rationing, etective in 


‘ cont ! catt 


fit by high cattle prices 

The rest of the meeting conve d on April 
20 was meaningless. Dominated thro . 
out by Department of Agriculture oOfficia 
opposed to livestock ceilings, it drifted into 


discussion, and O. P. A.’s proposed 
ceiling was not even considered. Producers 
and big packers joined in the determined 
effort to avoid developing the technique ¢ 
livestock price control; but they wer 
desperately worried by the G 
mitment to put a ceiling price on live 
On the other hand, 
began to take credit for the break in hog 


aimles 


nment com- 





price It was pointed out that the institu- 
t of rationing and the formation of t 
War Meat Board had broken the live-h 
market Meat manageme! Ww a suc 
Fulton I Jr., accl d h pl 
was working anc 1 pack the 
n n { i re } A 

T e were ¢ 1 sale 1 | l 


A5A 


cellings Now was the time to scrap the 
e! » price-control program. It was pri- 
vately reported that in addition to other fac- 
tors the big packers had gotten together with 


livestock commission men to bring down the 


price of hogs. They were not willing to rely 
too stre ngly upon the meat-management 
plan to prove the correctness of their as- 
sertion Both Mr. Lewis and the institute 
omitted to mention the cattle situation; the 
same controls were applicable there, but 
cattle prices remained steady or rose. 

In all this context the matters troubling 
the War Meat Board, when it met on June 
22, 1943, were not difficult to appraise. The 
F. D. A. representatives were searching for 


ways to avoid paying the support prices. 
The report of the meeting is revealing. 


“Mr. Frasrr. It is hard to recommend an 


increase in price to keep hogs from going 
down when you have an increased run in 
hogs, ane, presumably, your cost of operat- 


g is probably no higher than it was some 
time back when you had less hogs.”* 

The Board considered several alternatives 
to keep hog prices from going below the 
support price. Finally, 

“Mr. Fraser. We still do not have an ade- 
quate answer if hogs break the floor. What 
would be your opinion of letting custom 
slaughtering contracts?” 

(This would imply that the Army, and 
principally F. 8S. C. C., would support the 
price by purchasing live hogs at the floor or 
higher and having them custom slaughtered.) 

“Colonel Locan. What is accomplished by 
protecting the floor at $13.75 other than sav- 
ing the Department of Agriculture some 
money? 

“Mr. Fraser. Our interest is in protecting 
the commitment of the War Food Adminis- 
trator. 

“Colonel Locan. Adjusting supply and de- 
mand is the job of this meat board, even 
if that adjustment means going through the 
floor.” 

The question was then avoided by the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Fraser in appointing a 
committee to bring in definite recommenda- 
tions on how the War Meat Board 1s’ going 
to support the hog floor. 

It is interesting to note that the O. P. A. 
price representative had a proposal for saving 
the Department of Agriculture from this 
embarrassment. 

“Mr. Hunt. You have a series of alterna- 
tives of processing, each one of which gives 
you a different green realization, and, there- 
fore, a different live relationship. Natural 
tendency is through those channels which 
give the highest green realization and work- 
ing those departments and those processing 
channels to their capacity. Giving an illus- 
tration—if you make a price adjustment on 
frozen pork that takes it out of the penalty 
position.” 

It seems clear that Mr. Hunt wanted 
frozen dressed carcasses to have a price which 
reflected the same profit as that obtained in 
processing pork in the numerous ways. Since 
F. S. C. C. would be purchasing increased 
quantities of frozen carcasses and curtailing 
its processed pork purchase for the next 
several months, it would satisfy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives. Later 
on, the processed pork prices will obviously be 
out of line with green cut prices and require 
a corrective change—upward. 

Gn June 23, 1943, the committee of pork 
consultants, presumably operating on the 
assignment of Mr. Fraser, submitted its re- 
port on “Maintaining floor $13.75 Chicago, 





™P. 910, minutes of the War Meat Board, 
June 22, 1943. It should be noted that the 
Board’s minutes are not verbatim transcript 
but a résumé. All of the discussion does not 
get into the record. 





live weight of hogs, 240-270 pound average.” * 
This report is appended hereto as exhibit F.* 
Nine suggestions designed to save supporting 
the hog price were made. Two of them re- 
quired O. P. A. action: 

“3. Freezer allowance of approximately 50 
cents per hundredweight and increase box 
differential of 25 cents. The marked weights 
at time of product going to freezer would be 
great aid to packer and the manpower situ- 
ation if Government agencies would accept 
these first marked weights and perhaps with 
the shrinkage allowance.” 

* > . * > 

“9. Quantity discounts.” 

The recommendations with respect to their 
suggestions—industry pork consultants—are 
They have the plan and cost ac- 
counting can be relied upon to give it merit. 

“After giving consideration to the above 
proposals, we have selected as a means of 
maintaining the floor of hogs by selecting 
and asking for an allowance uncer No. 3 of 
approximately 50 cents freezer allowance and 
also a raise in the box differential of 25 cents. 
We would then ask for changes to be made 
in No. 9, quantity discounts. Our sugges- 
tion would be to cancel all quantity dis- 
counts on pork products now in effect and 
allow only one discount of 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight on carload sale. Also permit 
wholesalers to have mark-up on pork pro- 
visions of 50 cents per hundredweight and 
should be included in the applicable prices 
recommended in lieu of the 50 cents per 
hundredweight or the carload discount.” 

It should be noted that this recommenda- 
tion is not made because of general unfair- 
ness or inequitableness in the regulation; its 
effect on retail ceilings is of no concern to its 
proponents; but it is urged as necessary as 
the means of maintaining the floor. 

Throughout the subsequent considerations 
of the War Meat Board it is evident that the 
sole concern with respect to pork is to pro- 
tect F. D. A. and that price manipulation is 
the method. 

On July 13, 1943 (p. 2 minutes W. M. B.) 
Mr. Morgan reporting for Lend-Lease in- 
dicated that “the problem of freezing differ- 
entials was quite important in the efforts 
being made to acquire larger purchases of 
frozen meat. * * *” Mr. Daigneau the 
industry pork consultant, indicated that 
while frozen pork offerings were gratifying, 
“still the inequities remained with regard to 
boxing and freezing.” (p. 2) Mr. Daigneau 
submitted his official report on this matter— 
“Although the offerings for frozen pork for 
the past 3 weeks have been gratifying, the 
fact still remains that there is a definite 
inequity in freezer allowances, boxing allow- 
ances and freezer shrink. We have made 
specific recommendations on these inequities 
and we would like to urge that pressure be 
brought to bear to bring about the accept- 
ance of these recommendations.” This mat- 
ter reference is to O. P. A. 

Other references serve to demonstrate that 
the principal concern of the War.Meat Board 
is: 

Minutes of July 13, 1943, p. 3: “Mr. Morgan 
said he had gone over Mr. Robert’s report on 
canned meat and had agreed that it was 
quite important that F. D. A. curtail canned 
meat purchases to about the bases he sug- 
gested, provided there is assurance that it 
won't be a bearish effect on the hog market. 
The most profitable way to handle this meat 
is through the cams and if we are going to 
support the price of hogs, we ought to buy 
it in the most profitable way. * * *” 

Minutes of July 14, 1943, p. 1: “Mr. Dai- 
gneau said it would not make any difference. 
(Note.—Here consideration. had been given 


amusing 





‘Exhibit F from minutes of 
Board, week June 22, 1943. 


War Meat 
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to even more ideas that would avoid sup- 
porting the support price.) Everything that 
has been proposed to keep these hogs at the 
support level contemplates the ability of 
the packer to slaughter them. The only 
answer is keeping the hogs on the farm and 
marketing them no faster than they can be 
killed.” 

“Mr. Meyer said he agreed. Packers in his 
locality could not kill any more than they 
are now killing.” 

“Mr. Fraser said you have your nonin- 
spected kill and your local slaughter. They 
look pretty bad with hogs selling below the 
support price and preventing nonquoia 
slaughterers from killing this past week.” 

Minutes of July 14, 1943, page 2: “Mr. Fraser 
said it seemed to him that right now we are 
in a very critical time for getting this frozen 
pork. We have about the next 2 or 3 weeks 
to get September-October requirements of 
frozen pork and the fact that everybody in 
the industry knows that the freezing allow- 
ance is under consideration is a material 
hindrance in getting offers of frozen pork.” 

Exhibit 4, July 13, 1943: Report of Com- 
mittee on Canned Meat: “We believe that a 
curtailment of the canned-meat purchases 
should be developed, but not put into effect 
until hog-price-support level is out of 
danger.” 

Minutes of July 20, 1943, W. M. B. (F.S.C.C. 
procurement report): “We are driving for 
larger offerings of frozen pork and plan to 
reduce purchases of cured meat items, which 
are not particularly needed, from packers 
who are not offering us what we consider rea- 
sonable quantities of frozem pork. * * * 
We aim to restrict our purchases of canned 
meat to about 18,000,000 pounds and believe 
lard purchases should be curtailed as soon as 
such action can be taken without endanger- 
ing of the hog-price floor.” 

All of these excerpts and the events which 
occurred independently serve to demonstrate 
that while promulgating an unjustified and 
artificially high support price, F. D. A. was 
aware that its procurement of processed pork 
was virtually completed, that its termination 
of buying came at a time coincidental with 
the heavy hog runs, that to avoid its respon- 
sibility to its support price some measures 
had to be found to keep up the price of hogs. 
In order to achieve these purposes, two sig- 
nificant measures were necessary—(1) a 
profit incentive had to be held out for pack- 
ers to sell huge quantities of fresh pork 
rather than processed pork, and (2) pro- 
visions had to be made for long-time storage 
allowances. All price recommendations from 
the War Meat Board affecting pork were 
calculated to relieve F. D. A. of its respon- 
sibility to support the support price. 


(ec) Conduct which constitutes a complete 
disregard for the President’s hold-the-line 
order of April 8, 1943, and the Price Admin- 
istrator’s statutory responsibilities 


From the two previous points it is unmis- 
takably clear that the War Meat Board and 
its W. F. A. members as well as the industry 
members have utterly ignored the Executive 
order of April 8. No recognition has been 
given anywhere by the War Meat Board to 
the problem of holding the line on the most 
important cost-of-living commodity, meat. 
The direct and joint responsibility in that 
directive, which devolved with equal force 
upon the War Food Administrator received 
no attention. There is no doubt today con- 
cerning Mr. Chester Davis’ disagreement with 
the stabilization program, but his resigna- 
tion has not served to alter the policy of the 
operational officials of that agency, who are 
in turn acting as price officials through their 
posts on the War Meat Board. 

The statutory responsibilities of the Price 
Administrator are broader than his duties 
under the President’s orders. His, and his 








alone, is the duty to provide generally 
equitable regulations. 
When the Price Administrator suspended 
the generalized quantity discounts (which 
introduced to effectuate the discount 
ture of the price regulations and estab- 
price equality for Army and civilian 
at the request of the War Meat Board, 
Board was asked to submit a fair and 
suitable alternative plan which would not 
ch the retail price levels. The Board's 
sal was the reduction of the carload 
unt, elimination of wholesaler’s quantity 
jiscount, and provision of a full wholesaler’s 
nium. Since the retail price ceilings were 
edicated upon those discounts, the retail 
nargin was as tight as possible, according to 
the report of the O. P. A. Retail Distribution 
Branch, and retail prices could not be in- 


fair 


eased. The War Meat Board, through its 
price representative, was advised that any 


recommendations had to be governed by those 
factors. No consideration was given 
em. Th@ Board convened a retailer ad- 

isory committee, which, anxious to obtain 
meat, reported that it was more important 
the proposals be adopted which in effect 

ised prices than to consider the question 

f a squeeze caused by the plan. That com- 
then refused to acknowledge any 
on the part of the retail trade to 


three 


tee 


ility 


absorb the increase, and thus reserved the 
right to contest the retail price margins as 
nfair and inequitable. Notwithstanding 


s untenable situation, the Board urged 
he adoption of its proposal and submitted 
the Retail Advisory Committee report as evi- 
dence of the general approval on the part 
yf the packing industry and the retail in- 
dustry of the Board’s proposal. 

At the meeting of the Board on June 24, 
1943, Mr. Hunt, the O. P. A. price representa- 
indicated “that at a slaughterers’- 
retailers’ and producers’ conference with (the 
Director of Economic Stabilization) Judge 
Vinson, a suggestion was made that all whole- 
sale ceilings be removed on meat for 30 days. 
Mr. Hunt indicated that he was asked to 
get the opinion of the Board on this sug- 
gestion. (It does not appear who asked him 
to do this.) Mr. Hunt then reported that 
he had attended a retail mass meeting in 
Cincinnati to which he had been delegated 
by Mr. Prentiss Brown. The recommenda- 
tions of this mass meeting were that a food 
czar be appointed and that wholesale meat 
ceilings should be removed, but not at retail 
level.” (Discussion followed.) 

“It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Board, present at this meet- 


tive 


sent the Board's recommendations to the 


O. P. A. These were to be written up and 
forwarded to Mr. Hunt, who was to leave for 
Nashington that afternoon. This was done, 
and copies of the memorandum to Mr. Hunt 
are attached. See attachment No. 11.” (All 
matters in quotes from W. M. B. minutes of 
June 24, 1943, p. 1.) 

The Board on the same day wired its chair- 
man, Mr. H. E. Reed, Livestock and Meats 
Branch, W. F. A., at Washington, D. C., to 
deliver a statement to Mr. Hunt entitled 
‘Statement by War Meat Board With Refer- 
ence Proposed Suspension of Wholesale Ceil- 
ings on Beef,” instructing him that tempo- 
rary suspension is not advisable at this time 
because price advance would adversely affect 
retailers and encourage widespread violation, 
resulting in wholesale-price structure getting 
completely out of control. Then, without 
any knowledg: concerning the effect on re- 
tail margins and with complete indifference 
to the matter, the instructions proceeded: 

“The Board agrees that the situation is so 
serious with respect to cattle and beef that 
prompt action must be taken to prevent com- 
p'ete chaos in the cattle and beef industry, 
and ‘t is suggested that as an alternative to 
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adjustment be made in 

rice ceilings on beef, variety 
meats, hides, and fats, and that this be done 
promptly. This action would serve 
guard in the prevention of run-away 
and as a protection to the retailer. It would 
also provide relief from the squeeze on 
slaughterers without rendering serious injurv 
to other segments of the je.” 

This is meat management in operation— 
rationing and the balancing of supply with 
demand bringing down prices so as to obviate 
the need for price control. Rather than to 
permit run-away wholesale prices from crush- 
ing the retailer’s margin and compelling him 
to breach his ceilings, we shall protect him 
by a regulated squeeze upon his margin. It 
must be assumed that he is less likely to 
violate the law when he is legislated into 
hardship, or perhaps it was calculated to bring 
into position one more force to destroy price 
control. Ignorance cannot be imputed to a 
group of experts who reason that if livestock 
prices are bid so high as to cause a diminu- 
tion of slaughter and loss to slaughterers in 
the presence of fixed meat prices and un- 
precedented demand, then the solution is to 
be found in increasing the meat prices. The 
Board stood ready to “submit promptly a de- 
tailed statement containing specific recom- 
mendations as to the amount of the roll-up 
recommended on each grade and type of prod- 
uct involved.” 

(d) The Board has officially adopted the 
revised meat institute plan as the method 
of handling the distribution of beef 
That the actions of the War Meat Board 

and the Big Four were calculated to disrupt 

price control could be determined only by 
reviewing those actions cumulatively and in 
their historical development. However, in 

a document unanimously approved by the 

Board on July 14, 1943, the whole scheme is 

consolidated. 

Mr. Scott, the principal beef consultant, 
indicated (W. M. B. minutes, July 13, 1943) 
that the “report of War Meat Board on the 
present cattle and beef situation, which was 
submitted to the War Food Administration, 
the Price Administrator, and the Quarter- 
master General,”*® is based on the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee and 
the result of discussions had at various meet- 
ings of the Board. The advisory committee 
is composed of packers, mostly the larger 


wholesale 


is a sale- 


prices 


trac 


ones; and Mr. Scott, when not serving as 
principal beef consultant to the War Meat 
Board, is the head of the Swift & Co. beef 
department. 

The report is divided into three parts: 

(1) The present situation, (2) causes of 


the present situation, and (3) recommenda- 
tions. 

There are five points which show the pres- 
ent situation: 

(1) Cattle slaughter has declined sharply 
in 1943 compared to 1942. 

(2) The reduced slaughter and Army pro- 


ae 


as 


curement leave an acute shortage of sup- 
plies for the civilian population. 

(3) (a) Black-market operations are ex- 
tensive 


(b) Illegitimate operators bid the market 
to a point which squeezes legitimate oper- 
ators. 

(c) There is a sharp trend toward combi- 
nations of packers and retailers; the former 
to avoid the wholesale ceilings, the latter to 
assure a meat supply. This causes maldis- 
tribution and is another factor in bidding up 
livestock prices to the detriment of slaugh- 
terers operating under the wholesale ceilings. 





°A copy of this report is appended as ex- 
hibit G. 
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ously impaired by seasons 
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situation 


there will 
ild be seri- 
and scarcity. 
causes are n 
1. The first i l are 
1 in reé ion to the dressed-meat 
wh prices This been O. P. A.’'s 
contention for some time. H the re- 


ascrioe 


3 iat cattle prices 


too hiel 
lesale has 


wever, 


port submits an analysis that the squeeze 
is much more severe than the O. P. A. studies 
indicate. This is due to a difference in sta- 





tistical techniques which is b 

by the O. P. A. Price Section 
The second cause is, in fact 

is an 


vious 


eing analyzed 
no cause. It 
analysis intended to preclude tl 
answer to the first cause, namely, that 
prices should be lowered and con- 
trolled as the means of correcting the pres- 
ent situation. To avoid such a 

result it undertakes to establish that cattle 
prices are abnormally low in relation to hog 


1e ob- 





cattle 


reasonable 


prices. The War Meat Board calculated the 
a-erage of the annual percentage relation- 
ships of cattle prices over hog prices for an 
extended period, and applied that average 
percentage to the artificially high support 
price to reach a conclusion as to what the 


price of cattle should be. The problems of 
production or feeding were reviewed. 
Just why the minimum level of cattle prices 
had to be tied to a hog price level which the 
proponents cannot justify is not elucidated. 


not 


As a result of these assumptions, the War 
Meat Board determined that the minimum 
price of choice cattle necessary to correct the 
present situation would be $19.66 per hun- 
dredweight, or about $2.50 higher than the 
highest monthly average price reached so 
far, which has been squeezing packer 

It should be noted that the O. P. A. price 
section has correlated the prices of hogs 
and cattle for the same period by refer- 
ence to direct price relationships and has 


determined that the price of cattle reflected 


in using the $13.75 hog price is $14.84 for 
choice cattle. This is a difference of al- 
most $5 per hundredweight This repre- 


sents the first clear stand that the War Meat 
Board has taken on live cattle prices. It is 


their jumping-off point for increased whole- 
sale prices and for an inflationary high level 
of cattle ceilings if they are compelled to 
face that alternative 

The third cause asserted is that cattle 
feeding costs have increased The Board 
makes the point that the spread between 


grades of fed cattle has ndled with low- 


grade cattle selling up so close to hich-grade 
cattle that it is unpre fitable for feeders to 
carry on their operation At another place 
the Board therefore proposes that the spreads 
between fresh meat prices be widened. If a 
short market and intense demand have re- 
sulted in the absence of grade price control 


bidding up of 


at the producer’s level, in the 
low-grade cattle to the point where it 


high-grade cz 


crowds 


ittle prices and results in an 


unprofitable cperation for feeders, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the widening of the 
prices between the grades of fresh meat will 


achieve the margin for 
The fourth c: ! 
is that the ceiling price for cattle byproducts 


feede 





se for the prese! 


are alleged to be too low. But if cattle prices 
are relatively too high with duct prices 
too low, then en increase in byproduct } s 
would seem likely to do nothing mort i 


further increase cattle price 
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The Board then undertakes to draw a num- 
ber of conclusions from its assumptions and 
analysis. 

1. The Board says that if no change is made 
in cattle prices reflected by present ceilings 
and subsidy, there will be seasons of glutted 
markets and curtailment of feeding resulting 
in reducel tonnage, with attendant black 
marketing and excess accumulations of cat- 
tle on ranges. 

2. To avoid the above situation the Board 
says it will be necessary to adjust the re- 
fiected price of choice and good cattle upward 
to at least the level of the prevailing price 
for these grades. Now the Board is not talk- 
ing about livestock ceilings. To achieve this 
purpose it proposes that one or any combina- 
tion of the following be pursued: 

(a) Raise retail and wholesale prices for 
beef and beef variety meats; 

(b) Raise ceiling prices on hides, tallow, 
and edible oils; 

(c) Increase subsfdies on cattle. 

Again the solution is thrust out that to 
relieve the wholesale squeeze caused by un- 
duly high raw material prices, which are not 
held in check by packers’ prices, the packer 
prices should be raised, It is incongruous to 
see the proposal for increased subsidies com- 
ing from Mr. Scott, whose company with the 
rest of the Big Four vigorously lobbied against 
the use of any subsidies. Apart from that 
Mr. Scott should know that the Congress has 
vigorously opposed the subsidy roll-back, has 
deferred final consideration of the matter, 
and has received some assurance of no fur- 
ther extension of subsidies during the recess. 

8. The conclusion goes on to recommend 
that if O. P. A. will adopt the first two, it may 
as well go the whole way and widen the spread 
between the grades of meat. This was a ges- 


ture for the benefit of the feeder who is well 
represented in the council of 106. 

The fourth and fifth points go on to demon- 
strate the level of cattle prices which O. P. A. 
should reflect in increasing wholesale meat 


prices, and it should be noted that on this 
matter the Board’s calculation and O. P. A.’s 
vary sharply. 

The sixth point in the conclusion fully re- 
veals the Board’s firm adherence to the re- 
vised institute plan. It rebukes F. D. A. for 
its failure to strenuously control and enforce 
the slaughter permits. It insists upon more 
successful enforcement on the part of O. P. A. 
(10,000 investigations and more than 1,000 
actions have been taken thus far on meats by 
O. P. A.). It charges, and correctly, that the 
retail price structure is being violated and 
that black markets flourish. It reprimands 
O. P. A. for not acting more quickly on price 
matters that obviously need _ correction 
(wholesale increases). It proclaims its obli- 
gation to balancing supply and demand, a 
matter which has received little of its atten- 
tion, and reiterates the need for successful 
rationing. 

Touching the crucial point, the Board then 
recognizes that it has not recommended price 
control of livestock but more increases of 
wholesale prices. he incongruous position 
of relieving high cattle prices by making 
higher meat prices is too glaring to be ig- 
nored even by the Board. 

“A question that naturally arises in con- 
nection with any consideration of increasing 
returns for beef and byproducts is whether 
such changes will not merely result in a cor- 
responding rise in cattle prices and conse- 
quently no change in the present squeeze in 
the margins of slaughterers. The conclusions 
of this study are that normal margins for 
processors will be restored if supply and de- 
mand are brought into balance and that 
restoration of margins by any other means 
will prove to be only temporary.” 

The Board here frankly adopts the revised 
institute plan. It goes further in taking an 
unmistakable stand against livestock ceilings. 
Its allegiance to the wishes of the big packers 





is amplified when it enumerates the only 
methods of bringing demand and supply into 
balance. 

“Bringing demand and supply into balance 
requires: 

“1. An effective meat rationing program; 

“2. An effective control of slaughter; 

“3. An increase in beef production with as 
even a flow of marketing through the year as 
possible; 

“4. Intelligent management of the meat 
supply through proper coordination of the 
Government’ procurement program with the 
available supply and the requirements of the 
rationing program.” 

The sham of meat management as the 
whole answer to the problem of meat control 
is evident, the fallacies in it have been fully 
analyzed. A point of factual demonstration 
should be conclusive. A representative of 
the American Meat Institute, Mr. A. P. Davies, 
made a 6 weeks’ tour of England, studying 
price and rationing control, as a guest of the 
British Government. All of their opera- 
tions and offices were thrown open for his 
observation. In a 45-page confidential re- 
port to the Institute, Mr. Davies fully ex- 
plained the operation of the British system. 
Operating under a system of the most far- 
reaching meat management or balancing of 
supply and demand, including Government 
purchase of all livestock, the operation of 
packing houses on a service basis, and rigid 
rationing, the British nevertheless maintain 
specific price control for two grades of meat 
at retail and for as many as ten grades of 
livestock. Yet the British problems of meat 
management are much simpler—fewer cattle, 
shorter distances and no concentrated feed- 
ing problems, less packing industry integra- 
tion. After examining Mr. Davies report, the 
writer asked why the British had to resort 
to price control, having such rigid meat man- 
agement, It was emphasized that inflation 
is inevitable without price control at all 
levels. 

On March 26, 1943, Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., 
general counsel of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, an organization 
of more than 500 small packers, wrote the 
Price Administrator in defense of the O. P. A. 
Meat Section and registered his opposition 
to the revised institute plan. That letter 
appended as exhibit H, speaks for itself; we 
quote some pertinent observations: 

“Just why Mr. Lewis (Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 
goes out of his way to oppose price ceilings 
on live hogs, which are also opposed by the 
big packers, we leave to public infer- 
ence. * * * The officials whom Mr. 
Lewis so severely condemns have realized the 
unfairness of fixing prices on products with- 
out fixing prices on the raw mate- 
rials. * * * The essence of Mr. Lewis’ 
plan, which happens by accident to be the 
same as that of some of the big packers, is 
to scrap the whole price-control pro- 
gram and substitute rationing all along 
the line. * * * The big packers favor 
rationing instead of price control. Truly 
conceived, rationing is a method by which a 
fair and reasonably adequate share of a prod- 
uct reaches a consumer. * * * Itisa 
prostitution of rationing to use it as a means 
of attaining a particular level of prices which 
somebody wants. * * * What the pub- 
lic needs is fair and firm control of prices 
all along the line—at the producer level, the 
processor level, the wholesaler and jobber 
level, and at the retail level. * * * Our 
objective should be to round out the pres- 
ent policy of price control instead of making 
an abject surrender and turning the thing 
over to the ‘industry’ with an inevitable 
trend toward monopoly. Neither the con- 
suming public nor the producers can afford 
to see prices controlled by a few powerful 
private interests. * °* * 

“We have no particular love for Govern- 
ment regimentation, but we realize that our 
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Nation is engaged in a very serious war and 
we believe that inflation must be prevented 
at all hazards. What would be more apt to 
cause inflation than to put the question of 
meat prices back into the hands of the in- 
dustry? So strong is the demard for meat, 
and so short the supply, that a return to full 
and uncontrolled bidding in the market 
would cause ruinous spiraling of prices. 

“Let me warn you that there is some- 
thing deeper here than a mere fight over 
prices. There is the more basic question 
whether the Government is to remain in 
control of this situation or whether ‘in- 
dustry’ is to control it. * * * What is 
more certain than that a surrender of price 
control over such a vitally important food 
product as meat would play right into the 
hands of those who seek inflation for their 
own selfish advantage? The Government is 
now facing a very severe test in the matter 
of price and wage control. The people can 
be protected only if the Government has the 
courage to take a firm stand ag@inst those 
who seek, at this crucial hour, to surrender 
a vital sector in the battle line against in- 
flation. * * * Such ceilings (hog) will 
retain Government control, prevent inflation, 
avoid handing to various pressure groups a 
new argument for higher wages and com- 
modity prices, wipe out the black market, 
insure fair returns to both producers and 
processors, and put meat on counters now 
empty.” 


(e) O. P. A. price representation on the War 
Meat Board 


It is highly significant that the O. P. A. 
Price Division has no representation on the 
War Meat Board capable of submitting 
O. P. A.’s point of view or able to present the 
considerations, statutory limitations and 
problems which were the basis on which price 
actions have been formulated. There is no 
member there who can pose the facts as 
O. P. A. sees them; no one who has even dem- 
onstrated an interest. 

Instead the Price Division is represented 
by an industry man who prior to his appoint- 
ment spent very little time pondering the 
many difficult considerations involved in 
price control. The entire conduct of the 
price representative points to the conclusion 
thut he acts as an industry member of the 
Board assigned to execute its plan. It has 
been reported to the price executive that 
while on the pay roll of the agency, he re- 
mains on the pay roll of his company, the 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Packing Co., of Balti- 
more, Md, 

Neither reports from other sources, nor 
inspection of the few copies of the board's 
minutes (which have been made available to 
the price branch by rationing members) re- 
veal that Mr. Hunt has at any time de- 
fended the actions of the agency he is 
supposed to represent; instead he has been 
a champion, spokesman, and advocate of gen- 
eral price increases and the adoption of the 
revised meat institute plan. Notwithstand- 
ing instructions from the Food Director, 
Mr. Hefflebower and the price executive, 
Mr. Elkinton, to cease his efiorts for price 
increases and propose to the board that ef- 
forts be directed to the development of 
livestock ceilings, no word has come that Mr. 
Hunt hes pursued these instructions or that 
the board has considered them independ- 
ently. The cattle and beef report discussed 
in II (d) above is the answer to O. P. A.'s 
directive to its W. M. B. representative. 

No agency or body can function when its 
responsible representatives are operating 
against its purposes and mandates. From 
the very inception of the board, the W. F. A. 
officials and the Meat Institute cooperated 
with each other to block the appointment of 
an O. P. A. representative to the board who 
is sympathetic with O. P. A.’s purposes and 
anti-inflation control, who knows the prob- 











those 


ns and facts 
and who will act as O. P. A.’s spokesman, de- 
manding a full review of the problems from 


concerning purposes, 


he point of view of price control. There is 
1 basis for reconciliation of the interest of 
F. D. A. in maintaining and increasing pro- 
juction of livestock with the interest of 
©. P. A. in firmly holding the line on retail 
rices sO as avoid setting in mction an 
nflationary spiral. If high farm prices are 
necessary to maintain or achieve the pro- 
duction our war efforts require—and F. D. A. 
has never suggested this—then we have a 
mmon interest in subsidies or a buy-and- 
program. If there is not sufficient force 
in the analysis to convince those officials 
to stand firmly before the onslaught of the 
1 pressure groups who are struggling for 
rm price inflation, then this matter must 
» put to those responsible for the formula- 
n and administration of the stabilization 
vram. The desire of some F. D. A. Offi- 
ils to maintain good relations with the 
farm bloc because their future work will 
ive dealing with it, cannot be permitted 
undermine the program; the alliances with 
¢ business and farm lobbies must be ex- 
posed and destroyed. 
- It is evident where the O. P. A. repre- 
sentative’s interests lay, when at the outset 
of the board’s program of price increases he 
informed the board that he had put a 
test case to O. P. A. and had established a 
precedent. His participation in discussions 
the removal of wholesale meat prices, 
his avoidance of livestock ceiling price dis- 
cussion, his omission to transmit all W. M. B. 
minutes and documents to the Food Di- 
rector or the Price Executive, while each 
erious, remains nonetheless anticlimactic. 
For with his first test case he set in motion 
a rapid succession of price increase demands 
which have been staggering the price section, 
diverting its far too limited personnel from 
the work necessary to go forward with the 
ce-control program to the burden of de- 
actions to 








fending and justifying its past 
the industry and F. D. A. officials. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE INDUSTRY AND 
YTHERS DIRECTED TOWARD WRECKING THE PRICE 
PROGRAM 


The large packers are exerting mass pres- 
sure in other directions to destroy meat price 
control. They have embarked on a full pro- 
gram of statutory protests and litigation in 
the courts to upset the regulations. From 
another direction they are pressing the Army 
in a so-called drive for “practical price equal- 
ity” which is a subtle device to turn price 
control in the direction of the big packers 
and overthrow the regulations. 

In the last few months, the Big Four have 
deluged O. P. A. with a mass of formal pro- 
tests; unlike the many protests received from 
small packers which demand livestock price 
control, the big packers attack the regula- 
tions as illegal because, among other things, 
there is no livestock price control. They 
are intending to drive O. P. A. between Scylla 
and Charybdis and their actions fit the 
revised meat institute plan neatly. On one 
hand they have mobilized the producers’ 
organizations, the Institute, the War Meat 
Board, the farm bloc and Government Offi- 
cials against any price control of livestock 
and on the other hand they are driving 
through the courts to have the regulations 
held illegal because of the absence of live- 
Stock ceilings. This program is not so in- 
consistent as it may appear, for if the influ- 
ences are strong enough to prevent livestock 
control, then the Administrator would have 
to yield the price line. It is a reasonable 
gamble that he will not throw the price line 
wide open; this is too detrimental to the 
President's stabilization program. The Ad- 
ministrator would be compelled to grant con- 
trolled increases. 
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From the p 


int of view of the large packers 
this result ) t 


would be ideal; to the extent tha 
advancing livestock prices may have 
to affect them they are relieved, but 


begun 
because 


of their complete integration, the rest of 
the packers are not so well relieved They 
are again free to use their extensive process- 
ing operations to bid up further the price of 
livestock, while they grind their less for- 
tunate brethren against the price wall and 
drive them out of busine Secondly, such 


a result permits them to increase their 
profits. The bulk of accumulated inventor- 
ies of meats in cold storage are held by the 
big packers. The cattle which were pur- 
chased and stored at prices which afford them 
a break even or profit at present ceilings will 
be sold at certain or larger profits under the 
advance price level. The bulk of the packers 
who operate from slaughter to sale and have 
ho inventories are tran 
squeeze to another, 

The press during the past 6 months has 
been replete with accounts of wholesalers, 
jobbers, nonslaughtering processors, and small 
Slaughterers who ‘vere forced to discontinue 
business either because they could not obtain 
meat for sale or because livestock prices have 
gone to levels which insure only a loss. Each 
closing has turned more of the field over to 
the Big Four. Large eastern markets which 
historically have been dominated by small 
independent packers and wholesalers are now 
thrown open to the Big Four gratuitously. 
The gains are enormous and without risk; for 
it was not the greedy activities of the monop- 
olists which drove out and destroyed free 
competition—it was the activities of the 
Government and price control; the giants 
only performed a public service, they made 
available the meat to areas that were with- 
out it and without operators who could pro- 
duce it. Insurmountable will be the task 
of the Antitrust Division on some tomorrow. 

A brief explanation is necessary to under- 
stand the operations of the industry. Beef 
or pork, cattle or hogs, are not worth the 
Same price to each packer. Quite apart from 
the question of degree of efficiency between 
different packers in the same operation, the 
degree or extent to which further integration 
and processing is undertaken determines the 
highest price which the packer can spend for 
livestock. Consequently, the selling price of 
the fresh or green carcass and the applica- 
tion of slaughter-test costs do not reflect the 
profit or loss between fresh meat selling 
prices and raw-material costs. The curing of 
hides, rendering of fat, production of ferti- 
lizer, hamburger, sausage products, cured and 
processed pork, hotel-supply meats, and can- 
ning are but a few of the integrated secondary 
operations which all join together to reflect 
the amount which the packer can afford to 
pay for the animal. Obviously, the more ex- 
tensive the integration, the greater the abil- 
ity to pay more for animals. The operations 
of the Big Four are the most extensive in the 
industry and also include soap manufacture, 
medicinal chemical production, preduction of 
leather, poultry, eggs, milk, and dairy prod- 
ucts among others. 

There is another major factor which has 
frequently been acknowledged off the record 
by packers, but which naturally they will not 
come forward to prove. That is that fresh 
pork and fresh beef are generally slaughtered 
at a loss or infrequently on a break-even 
basis, and that the profits are obtained from 
secondary processing.“ The object of the 
dominant influences in the industry in this 
direction would be twofold: First, to prevent 
others somewhat smaller from meeting with 
such financial success as to rise to challenge 
the giants and secondly, to keep balance 





ferred from one 





*« Evidence of this is now a matter of public 
record, having been made so by O. P. A. in 
protest proceedings affecting Armour & Co. 
and 16 other packers. 
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among the giants so that one cannot grow so 
powerful as to devour the others. Nor can 
anyone substantially by-pass the slaughte 
operation to gain in the processing end of 
the industry, because the processing depends 
upon the slaughtering for the raw materials. 
The ability of the nonintegrated or par- 
tially integrated packers to surviv in the 
past could only have been due to (1) greater 
service, (2) more careful selection of product, 
(3) assumption of greater credit risks, (4) 
control of small and limited markets thor- 


oughly combed, in which giant competitors 
interested or which they could not 
ughly service, and (5) higher pri 
All of these factors probably 
the existence of numero 
makers and proc plus the factor of 
superior products or ) inferior product 
cheaper prices 

Before returning to the main point 
be remembered that the 


were dl 
es 


ly accounted for 
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small sausage 
(1) 


essors 


it must 


certainty with which 


this appraisal of the industry is made is 
predicated upon numerous discussions held 
with industry members and the facts gleaned 
from those discussions. The formal proof 


must await a comprehensive cost i 
tion of the industry. That investigation is 
the key to successful price control under our 
regulatory structure, and would be the basis 


ivestiga- 





of an equalizing subsidy system calculated 
to place all packers on an equal basis for 
the duration of the period of war and infla- 
tionary threat 

One of the strong evidences of the inten- 
tion of the big packers to drive for regulated 
price increases without livestock control 


through the use of litigation is found in the 
recent Swift protest to amendment No. 12 of 
the beef regulation (Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 169). That protest objects 
to the granting of a price differential to inde- 
pendent hotel supply houses for 
fabricated meat cuts to purveyors of meals 
higher than the one granted on sales from 


the sale of 


packing plants or branch houses. In the 
formulation of the revised beef regulation, 
O. P. A. held a series of conferences with 


members of the industry in November 1942 
In considering the wholesaler problem, one 
similar to this, O. P. A. recognized that there 
was no historical justification for a higher 
price for wholesalers than that received by 
packer’s branch houses, but fearing the by- 
passing of the wholesaler if the justified 
discounts were adopted, recommended the 
higher price for wholesalers. Immediately, 
the Big Four representatives objected. 
They pointed out the absence of historical 
justification; they argued that they per- 
formed the same services, and Mr. Paul Smith, 
vice president of Swift & Co., pleaded that 
such action would compel the packers to 
close a thousand branch houses. There was 
threat of immediate court action. O. P. A., 
persuaded by their objections, attempted to 
compromise by keeping the discount as small 
as possible and giving the wholesalers 
overage of 25 cents per hundredweight. 
At a later date, meetings were held with 
industry representatives concerning the es- 
tablishment of specific dollars and cents 
prices for fabricated meat cuts. It was agreed 
by all segments of the industry engaged 
the hotel supply busines 
ent nonslaughtering operators required a 
higher margin than did packer. M 
Vear, head of the hotel supply department of! 
Swift & Co., joined in that a 
acknowledged that differential 
equitable and proper. 
ommendation transmit 
War Meat Board, O. P. A. was urged to elim- 
inate the wholesaler’s discount, reduce the 
carload discount and grant wholesalers a full 
premium. That report was drafted by Mr 
A. L. Scott, beef consultant War Meat 
Board and head of the beef department of 
& Co., and had dered by a 
tee of the Ameri stitute as 


an 





that the independ- 
the 


zreement and 
pricing was 
In a report and rec- 


ted to O. P. A. by the 
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yard. In support of this rec- 
ndation, Mr. Scot report” stated 
r procurement pur- 
price for meat 
that packers were selling at, and that to stay 
in business they needed an overage; it cle arly 
inferred that O. P. A. had properly recognized 
this principle in granting peddlers and hotel 
supply houses an overage, and should do s0 
for wholesale: And now Swift & Co. for- 
mally protests to O. P. A. that they perform 
the same functions as independent hotel 
supply houses and peddlers, O. P. A. is dis- 
criminating them in not allowing 
them the same price as the independent hotel 
supply house for its sales of fabricated meat 
and as the peddler has for his sales. Such 
allowances would only serve to provide Swift 
é& Co. more money to put into the livestock 
market. 

We may expect within a short time a pro- 
test to Mr. Scott’s recommendation of the 
wholes.ler overage by Swift & Co. on the 
grounds that they perform the same distribu- 
tion services as a wholesaler and should have 
the same selling price. , 

In the past, an ill-advised general adjust- 
ment provision for war procurement sales 
was issued. Supplementary Regulation No. 9 
and Procedural Regulation No. 6 provided 
for price adjustment if a ceiling impeded or 
threatened to impede production for war 
procurement purposes. Hundreds of applica- 
tions were denied on meats on the grounds 

such adjustment would dislocate the 
cattle market and drive packers not engaged 
in sales to the Government out of business, 
since those receiving the adjustment would 
bid up cattle prices. The sales generally in- 
volved the same commodity sold to the Army 
as sold in the civilian market. Among 
others, the Big Four protested the denials, 
and Armour & Co. took the matter into the 
emergency court of appeals. For technical 
reasons the court of appeals remanded the 
denials to O. P. A. for further action. Rec- 
ognizing the inapplicability of this adjust- 
ment provision to the meat situation, O. P. A. 
belatedly withdrew the provision. Thereupon 
three of the Big Four protested the with- 
drawal of the adjustment as making the 
regulation unfair and inequitable. In other 
words, the position of the Big Four is that 
O. P. A. must grant them cost plus on their 
Army sales, else the regulations violated the 
Emergency Price Control Act and the act of 
October 2, 1942. 

In its struggle for cost plus on Army busi- 
ness the big packers have intermittently 


t meat middlemen fc 


; needed to pay the same 


against 


# Quotation from Recommendations of the 
War Meat Board to the O. P. A. Price Repre- 
sentative, July 1, 1943: 

“Any middleman operating in the meat 
business has special problems under present 
conditions, and in each case must have a 
special solution to his problem if he con- 
tinues in business. 

“The principal categories of middlemen are 
hotel-supply houses, peddlers, nonslaughter- 
ing processors, and wholesalers. 

“In all of these categories the procure- 
ment problem is important. Each middle- 
man must be put in a position of being able 
to compete with other buyers for meat with- 
out the disadvantage of being forced to buy 
at a lower price than other buyers compet- 
ing for the same product. Therefore, all 
middlemen should be given the same buying 
price set-up. 

“After the procurement problem is solved, 
the middleman must have a set-up which 
permits him to sell at enough of a mark-up 
over cost to provide living margin. 

“This living margin has been provided for 
all categories of middlemen except the whole- 
saler. Therefore, the problem is to provide 
the wholesaler with a buying and selling 
price set-up that will permit a living margin.” 


withheld bidding. The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral has been reluctant to use his requisition- 
ing authority and has only occasionally re- 
sorted to the use of priority orders. But the 
Quartermaster General is firmly impressed 
with the arguments made by the packers that 
they do not have practical price equality in 
selling to the Army and therefore would do 
so at a loss, or at a greater loss than in 
civilian business. Withholding of meat has 
seriously impeded Army procurement and, 
not unnaturally, has led Army officers to join 
in demands for price increases. These de- 
mands were firmly resisted by O. P. A. on the 
grounds ‘that no evidence was presented to 
show greater costs involved in Army busi- 
ness than is involved in civilian business. 
If civilian costs had gone down because of 
lower selling costs, then the civilian price 
should be lowered. If civilian costs had gone 
up, the amount provided in the cost of doing 
business should be increased but offset by 
an equivalent reduction in the base price, so 
that retail prices would not be disturbed. 
(See exhibit E.) Alarmed because of short 
receipts, however, the Army joined hands 
with the industry in the fight against the 
discount structure. Other war procurement 
price increases have been made where O. P. A. 
found them justified. 

Motivated by a desire to avoid any impedi- 
ment to procurement, the Army recently 
joined in a proposal requesting the exclusion 
of all war procurement agencies from price 
regulations and giving them virtually un- 
limited authority to negotiate prices. We do 
not know where this proposal was born, but 
the War Meat Board and the packers have 
had a hand in it. As shown in a previous 
part, the War Meat Board sought a flat 50 
cents per hundredweight allowance for freez- 
ing fresh pork. This was to facilitate sup- 
porting the hog support price. O. P. A. made 
provision only for the costs involved in freez- 
ing and for monthly storage. 

At the meeting of July 20, 1943, Mr. Reed, 
chairman of the Board, called for a re- 
port on freezing allowance (p. 3, minutes, 
W. M. B.). 

“Mr. Hunt said it was reported last week 
that an amendment had been written incor- 
porating a different method of providing for 
the freezer allowance; that amendment was 
in the position for signature at that 
time. He was advised yesterday that the 
amendment was so far through, O. P. A. 
did not want to retract it, and it is due to 
go to the Register the first part of this week, 
about Wednesday. It will allow 10 cents plus 
second month's storage if you freeze in your 
own plant. If it goes outside for freezing, 
you get the commercial rate plus the second 
month's storage rate, if you keep it for more 
than 30 days. Also plus 10 cents cartage. 
Mr. Daigneau said the Board made a recom- 
mendation of a flat 50 cents and the pork 
consultants are not withdrawing it. Mr. 
Reed said that recommendation had been 
transmitted. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed in regard to difficulties that will be 
encountered by Government procurement 
agencies in purchasing frozen meats under 
the terms of this amendment and what fur- 
ther action the Board should take.” 

The record discloses that immediately fol- 
lowing the above discussion Mr. Walter 
Netsch, of Armour & Co., moved the follow- 
ing: 

“That the specific ceiling on Federal pro- 
curement be removed and be replaced by one 
general maximum-price regulation with re- 
spect to procurement by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any agency thereof, authorizing any 
Federal agency to pay for materials and serv- 
ices not in excess of the rates the vendor 
thereof realized on those materials and serv- 
ices under the highest comparable civilian 
maximum-price regulation. Mr. Robert sec- 
onded the motion, which was stated by Mr. 
| Reed, Motion carried unanimously.” 
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This was the foundation for practical price 
equality. The Army purchases carcass beef 
or frozen boneless beef. The packers can 
take the same carcasses and process substan- 
tial portions into ground beef, cured beef, 
fabricated cuts, and sausage. Those proc- 
essed item prices would establish the rates 
which the vendor thereof realized on these 
materials and services under the highest 
comparable civilian maximum price regula- 
tion. That would determine the price for 
carcass meat to the Army; the highest pos- 
sible realization in the civilian market 
through processing would determine the 
price which the Army is to pay for the raw 
material unprocessed. This is practical 
price equality. But as will be shown, this 
recommendation did not originate with Mr. 
Netsch. Someone gave it to him. 

At the meeting of the following day, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1943, Mr. Scott said he 
did not approve Mr. Netsch’s motion “if it 
is to be tied up with letting the individual 
packer state what the services and charges 
should be.” (Variable pricing would permit 
all packers to recover a profit which would 
relieve their squeeze.) Here we quote the 
minutes: 

“Considerable discussion followed. It was 
decided to get the exact wording of the F. D. 
A. recommendation covering the subject so 
that the War Meat Board’s recommendation 
covering the subject could be constructed in 
that light. Mr. Reed remarked that from 
now on, while he is in the chair, he will not 
entertain a motion unless it has been 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Reed agreed to 
phone Major Olmstead at Washington, to get 
the wording from him, which he proceeded 
to do.” 

At a later point: 

“Mr. Reed then reported on his conversa- 
tion with Major Olmstead in Washington. 
He said Major Olmstead stated the wording 
of the recommendation was correct. Mr. 
Reed said he had raised the question of leav- 
ing the thing wide open as to whether these 
prices are to be determined by negotiation 
between us or the Federal agencies and the 
packer, whether we are to determine them or 
whether the packer is to determine them. 
Major Olmstead had answered—that is right, 
it is wide open. Discussion followed. Mr. 
Reed said he would convey the Board’s atti- 
tude to Major Olmstead personally; that he 
thought it would be done better by discuss- 
ing it with him than by writing him a let- 
po It was agreed that Mr. Reed should do 

is.” 


The minutes do not reveal the board's 
attitude. 

Recently, the procurement agencies for- 
mally presented to O. P. A. the correctly 
worded proposal. To aver that pressure, a 
program of practical price equality was con- 
a Thus the forces gather from day to 

ay. 


JEROME J. JACOBSON. 
Avucust 14, 1943. 


New Year’s Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address in the nature of 
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New Year’s greetings, delivered by me 
over the radio on January 4, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Never before have I been so impressed with 
the wonder of radio. I can sit here in Wash- 
ington and reach my friends throughout the 
Siate by this medium, as readily as if I 

re sitting at your fireside. 

This lst day of the year is a day on which 
we pause to take inventory of the past 
twelvemonth, and to look into the future 
at the days which reach ahead. We must 
not be too optimistic as we look forward. 
We must net make the mistake of “resting 
in the traces” and counting our victories 
before they are won. 

Barring miracles, and short of some sud- 
den unexpected collapse in the ranks of our 
enemies, 1944 may well be one of the sternest 
years in our history, a year in which crucial 
battles must be fought, a year in which the 
needs of our armies will demand much of 
us here on the home front—more even than 
we have heretofore been called upon to do. 

We have many victories to look back upon 
in the year we are bidding goodbye, but so 
far as the United States is concerned, it is 
my opinion and that of the well-informed 
in Washington, that the actual shooting war 
is just entering the all-out stage. Despite 
he unquestioned significance of our many 
land, sea, and air victories, we have been 
fighting only on the outer perimeter of our 
enemies’ defenses. We now face the grim 
lays that must come before the final and 
complete defeat and collapse of our enemies. 
Those days will probably witness the assault 
on the actual home fronts of our enemies— 
especially in the European theater, where we 
may well look forward to victory within this 
new year. 

But before that victory is attained, we must 
e prepared for the fiercest, bloodiest kind of 
ight other assumption is mere 








iting. Any 
oolhardiness, no matter how enthusiastic we 
1ay be over victories already achieved, nor 
10w optimistically we look toward victory in 
he days to come: And because this is so, 
because the battles of 1944 will be on a 
grander scale, a more violent scale than pre- 
vious ones, because the noise will be louder, 
the flames higher, the thunder louder, the 
cost greater, we here on the home front must 
be prepared for great sacrifices but not by 
far as great as those our fighting men will 
be making on the shooting front. 

Our morale and our spirit must be stepped 
up so that we may lend greater support in 
matériel and morale to those boys on the seas 
and shores and interiors of the entire globe. 

On the Wisconsin home front we must be 
prepared for our great task of not only con- 
tinuing the high productivity of food which 
has been our record in the past year, but of 
increasing it. We must plant lands never 
before planted, our processing of canned foods 
and fruits must be even greater than in the 
past year, our dairy products must be pro- 
duced in even greater quantities, while on 
the production front we must step up our 
output—for this will be the peak year. 

The clock ticks, and the moment draws 
nearer when our armed forces will clash with 
a redoubtable inhuman foe, while on the 
me front we must be prepared to meet a 
» less redoubtable problem—the mainte- 
nee of the country our boys have left—the 
1intenance of the precepts and principles 
of our great Nation. With uplifted hearts we 
must look forward to the time when they will 
return from the fighting fronts to the home 
we are preparing for them here. 

The forepart of December I spent a few 
days in Wisconsin and from my visit I look 
forward to this ensuing year conscious of the 
bravery and gallantry, the knowledge and 
faith with which the people of Wisconsin face 
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g my visit there, I noted | 


with pride the fine spirit so evident in the 
hundreds of you it was my pleasure to meet. 
We are confronted with a formidable year, 
but not one of you whom I met did I find fac- 
ng it with anything but the highest forti 
nd hope, and plans for a better world of the 
uture. That is the American spirit. That 


is the spirit of a Nation composed of 48 
, 
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States, each working as an entity but also 
part of a great Nation with faith in 
and its future. We cannot be licked 





secause that is the American spirit. 
I hope there are ener agents reporting 
to their fatherland. I hope there are, f 





it must be disheartening indeed to them to 
note the splendid spirit of our people. For 
though we are facing the day-to-day hor- 
rors of armed conflict, our minds and our 
hearts go far beyond that into the future, to 
build stronger and better not only for our- 
selves but for the whole world, even those 
countries of our enemies. There is no malice 
within us. There is only the desire to get 
this job done and to proceed from there to 
the higher, nobler tasks of the years of peace 
which follow. 

We must not look on these war days as 
dark days, or days without hope. From the 
trouble and the turmoil of this war will come 
readjustments of economic standards, im- 
provements in machinery, in medicine, 
science, and agriculture—all contributing to 
a fuller life. 

“We will never learn,” is a cry oft heard 
when war clouds darken the sky, but this 
time we might take pause to consider social 
reforms that have already taken place, and 
apply them to the yardstick of the future 
This has been a war of the common man, 
you and I, and the world has already felt 
the impact of man’s changed ways of thought 
and conduct. It is my opinion that now 
more than ever before in the history of man, 
we may look forward to a world of nations 
bound together in a common unity with a 
common thought of peace and good will. 
He of the “great masses,” as we have been 
wont to call the great numbers of our fellow 
men, is a fellow now of wide horizons, a man 
who has traveled in far places under strange 
conditions, who has fought and survived as 
an individual, and who will not readily re- 
turn to a way of life over which he will 
abandon his rights as an individual. 

We have been asked, and we have readily 
complied, to sacrifice many of our God-given 
rights, rights ours by the right of birth in 
the United States of America, for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war against the 
enemies of all mankind. Those rights have 
been given up cheerfully and willingly, but 
only temporarily. Our next ruling genera- 
tion, the generation now fighting in arms on 
far fronts, will have new concepts of the 
world to come when they return with a 
world-wide, cosmopolitan viewpoint. 

Ve spend every working hour toward the 
defeat of our enemies, but we do not plan 
their fate, and there is no meanness or vin- 
dictiveness or vengence in our plans for the 
peace and the victory that will be ours 
We are assured of that victory. We know 
it will come. We are proceeding in deadly 
earnest to assure that it comes at the earli 
possible moment 

Our concepts are still those of 1776. We 
are not fighting to conquer—we are fighting 
to free. We are fighting to bring peace to 
the whole world, and to that end alone ov 
hearts and cur minds and our eff 
devoted. Our production of the | 
of war is but a necessary mean 
end; but our final objective is a great world 
of united nations, living together in peace 
and harmony, with but one desir the 
establishment of a worl icept 1 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
for all men. 

May I wish for you, my friends, a new year 


rich with blessings. 
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HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “The Y. M. C. A. Starts Its 
Second Century” .delivered by me over 
radio station WRC, at Washington, D.C., 
on January 1, 1944 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be print 
as follows: 


Tuesday, January 11, 


address 


d in the Rrecorp, 


A movement that outlives a generation 
demonstrates a vitality of its own A move- 
ment that outlives three generations and 
stretches around the world demonstrates a 
Vitality tl be s the ages and to hu.- 
manity The Young Men's Chri in A + 
iation has done this 

In 1944 the Young Men's ¢ in Asso- 
cia n starts i second century of service to 
God and man It has become a vital par 
of the life of man the world around As 
Christianity has lifted the heart minds, 
and spirits of men, women, and children 
around the world in the last 1,943 years, so 


, 
aller but thoroughly consistent man- 


he Young Men's Christian Association 





contributed to the lifting of the hearts, 
minds, and spirits of the young men of the 
world in the last 100 year 
It scrves in more than 60 countries through 
a total of 10,000 branche It ministers to 
the bodies juls of the young 
men of the their ideals and 
unites their e ver time when 





their decisions are most r¢ and vigor- 
ous, and are most influential in shaping their 
lives lor, reed. I 
develops understanding of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, which 
are the foundations of enduring peace. 


nor * 
sponsive 


It rises above race, color, a 








Today it is helping our young men win the 
war against despotism and for enduring 
peace and freedom. After the war has been 
won, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
will be a priceless agency of health, mental 
stimulation, and religious inspirat 


ion in the 


development of a high standard of life 
worthy of the price paid for it on the battle- 
field. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 


was founded in London by George William 

June 6, 1844. It spread to America and here 
blossomed into full flower. Today it has over 
2,500,000 members and participants divided 
among more than 1,000 American communi- 





ties. Millions more peo] America are 
interested contributors, volunte , and for- 
mer members 

It | Ss} d und t ¥ i. It serve 
all nation ie rac j us fa 
In the Orient l Fa 1 it lembers-— 
part nts and iy ude Mo- 
ham! Budd H I d f 
ciant 1 J 
the Prote ic In Po- 
land, Ru B A t 
CI Pe iM 
p! ( In t t 
St pro’ 
f t lreds of 1 
y > tol In 1942 - 
ated 7 00 } y M Ch 
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pied more tl 20.0 1 sug- 
gests t ( half 1 
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some 


rter peri 


stayed for 
nger and other ors xis because 
he Young Men’s Christian Association cares 
for the newcomer and the stranger quite as 
! r 2 settled resident. To the 
un ristian Associati every 
ung man is infinitely important. 

While the Y. M. C. A. concentrates upon 
oung men, it reaches boys and men of all 
It helps the peasant boys of 8 or 9 in 
ndia or China and the downtown newsboys 
our American cities. It inspires mature 
throughout the world to guide its 

ness and spiritual policies, 
has pioneered in physical education, 
health, and sanitation in India, Egypt, 
China, Korea, Brazil, Argentina, and Mex- 
ico. It has introduced basketball, baseball, 
football, athletic contests of many other 

kinds, vocational training, and 


on 


schools of 
higher education in China, Korea, India, and 
most of the countries of Europe and South 
America. It has contributed to mass educa- 
tion in China. It has fostered Rotary Clubs 
and Boy Scout troops in the Far East, Orient, 
and South America. It has encouraged ra- 
cial and religious tolerance and hejlped gov- 
ernments combat crime, disease, famine, and 
social inequalities. 

In America the Y. M. C. A. emphasizes de- 
pendable companionship and the develop- 
ment of sound character. It organizes camp- 
ing, helps the Boy Scouts, establishes night 
schools, pioneers in vocational guidance and 
trade schools. It promotes physical educa- 
tion and sports, fosters the father-and-son 
movement which it established, develops 
thrift, and emphasizes the value of the prac- 
tice of the principles of Christianity and of 
the development of genuine religious faith 
as the foundation of character. 

In the war it is one of six agencies con- 
ducting U.S. O. services for America’s armed 
forces and is responsible for one-third of 
the total program. In China the Y. M. C. A. 
is the counterpart of the U. S. O. Four 
hundred Chinese Y. M. C. A. secretaries are 
On active service with Chinese troops. 

Its 1,200 associations in the United States 
provide many services to men on leave or 
furlough. Its foreign branches help the 
servicemen overseas. 

It serves our predraft-age boys through 
physical-fitness programs. In social, recre- 
ational, or religious activities it offsets Ju- 
venile delinquency. Seven thousand Hi-Y 
Clubs in our high schools and many local 
citizenship programs help to fit our boys for 
the responsibilities of citizenship and for 
leadership in our self-governing Nation 
which must draw its leadership from its 
whole people. 

The Y. M. C. A. is responsible for the 
spiritual, recreational, and social welfare of 
6,000,000 prisoners of war under the Geneva 
Convention. Its neutral secretaries visit war 
prison camps in both the United Nations and 
Axis countries. 

It has helped millions of suffering refugees 
in Europe and the Far East. 

In the immediate post-war period the 
Y. M. C. A. will be of priceless value. Not 
only will its dormitories, gymnasiums, and 
schools be invaluable but its civic and reli- 
gious services will be like havens in a storm 
for those adrift. Its long experience in de- 
veloping robust health, trained minds, and 
religious faith as a basis of good character 
and good citizenship will put many a young 
man on the road to happiness and keep him 
there. Its devotion to the fundamentals of 
our free Government, which is based on faith 
in God and the individual man, will make it 
an all-important agency in the development 
of post-war civic stability. 

In its second century the Y. M. C. A. will 
face still greater rtunities. Man will 
come closer to man the world around. Peace 
in the world of tomorrow will depend more 
than ever upon the breadth of character of 
its people and upon their practice of the 
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great Commandments, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
under conditions in which the whole world 
will be more of a neighborhood than ever 
before. 

The survival of civilization and the devel- 
opment of prosperity will depend on many 
things. One practical factor will be the abil- 
ity of man to produce an increasingly great 
amount of food and other articles for use at 
home and abroad. This will depend largely 
upon the increasing ability of men to work 
together. Man will depend more than ever 
upon the inventions, methods, materials, and 
products of his fellow man. The health, in- 
telligence, and purposes of everyone every- 
where, both as a producer and a purchaser, 
will mean more to the rest of the world than 
ever before. This will put a premium not 
only upon scientific, economic, and political 
advancement but also upon efforts, like those 
of the Y. M. C. A., to develop the personal 
health, minds, and ideals of young men every- 
where. 

This increased productivity of the world 
will depend directly upon world-wide peace, 
stability, and reasonable assurance of stabil- 
ity for many years to come. This will put 
a premium upon common understanding of 
one another by men everywhere. 

Such an understanding will be helped by 
the deepest appreciation of the simple prin- 
ciples taught by Christianity, by our Declara- 
tion of Independence, by Abraham Lincoln, 
and by the Y. M. C. A. They are that all 
men are created equal and are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and to the pursuit of happi- 
ness in their own way. It is for us to seek 
reasonable, tolerant, constructive means for 
applying these principles to others, as well as 
ourselves, among 2,000,000,000 of widely dif- 
fering heritages, languages, habits, cultures, 
and points of view. This will call for more 
than multiplying the example of our 4,000,000 
American forefathers by 500. It will call for 
the development of the individual man to 
meet the new needs of his time, with as 
full an appreciation of his fellow man’s views 
of freedom as his own, combined with an 
understanding of their common interest in 
the stability and welfare of humanity as a 
whole. 

The future will increase rather than de- 
crease the need for the Y. M. C. A. as a move- 
ment rising above all distinctions among 
men and dedicating itself in the broadest 
sense to the service of God and man. 

The Y. M. C. A. enters its second century 
deserving of our thanks and of our vigorous 
cordial support. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my 


opinion, the Green-Lucas-Worley bill 
provides the quickest possible way, and 
the most sensible and uniform method, 
for men and women in the armed serv- 
ices to vote in all elections while they 
are away from home. Federal ballot 
legislation is the only practicable way 
to give the servicemen and servicewomen 
their right to vote. To comply with ab- 


sentee voting requirements of 48 differ- 
ent States, as proposed by some Mem- 
bers of Congress, would cause such con- 
fusion to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments that it simply would be imprac- 
tical in operation. 

A year and a half ago Congress passed 
Public Law No. 712, specifically provid- 
ing that no member of the armed forces 
was to be compelled either to register or 
to pay a poll tax in order to vote in a 
Federal election. Therefore, State 
rights are not being jeopardized or vio- 
lated, and those who are opposing the 
Green-Lucas-Worley bill are merely do- 
ing so becauce they know that the vast 
majority of our soldiers will vote for 
President Roosevelt, their Commander 
in Chief. The opposition is using 
subterfuge and political chicanery to 
defraud the soldier boys of their right to 
vote. 

I shall most definitely oppose the reac- 
tionary Republicans, together with the 
poll-tax Congressmen, who are viciously 
fighting to disfranchise our men and 
women who are fighting and dying in 
defense of democracy. 


Address by Hon. Alfred M. Landon to 
Republican “Freshman” Senators and 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Alfred M. Landon, of 
Kansas, to the Republican “freshman” 
Senators and Representatives while he 
was in Washington the first week in De- 
cember 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am going to start off by telling youl think 
you are doing a good job, and, what’s of in- 
finitely greater importance, the country, in 
its first expression since your election, be-< 
lieves you are doing a good job. 

The people believe in the positive policies 
of the Republican Party as established in the 
Congress and by the Republican State admin- 
istrations. 

Some seem to think the minority party is 
on trial in the Congress, when actually it is 
the majority party that is charged with the 
responsibility of government of the Nation. 
The majority party always has to accept the 
responsibility. It is the minority party's 
duty constantly to prod. Despite Candidate 
Roosevelt's personal policies in conducting 
our war, we are united in our determination 
to win a complete, final, and conclusive 
victory. 

In charting our future course it is now 
proposed that both parties adopt in their 
national platform similar declarations on for- 
eign policy. But just what foreign policy 
does the President stand for? 

Such a course would accelerate the dangeTt 
of a drift toward one party in our country. 








It would be tragic for a few men writing 
rm to cheat the people of the 
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ue, for that matter Remember t 

e immediate future the course of 
p well decide whether or 
e! ation of Americans, like 
ent t the last generation, is 
dr ed for service overseas Is the 
Party repared to sign a blank 


1dministration’s record on foreign 
is as uncertain as on domestic poli- 
That record shows no one can be sure 
it will do next 
items of great importance, let’s 
at the record. In both 1932 and 1936 
t campaigned as a pacifist and 
ionist. In 1932 he categorically repudi- 
‘ the whole League of Nations concept 
In 1932 Mr. Hoover was denounced by the 
nt administration crowd for being an 
nationalist. In 1936 I was denounced 
eing the tool of munition manufacturers 
1936 two large delegations called on me 
juesting my commitments to the Neutrality 
s passed in 1937, which prevented us from 
arms to Great Britain. I declined to 
Presumably Mr. Roosevelt did, because 
gned them 
In 1939 Mr. Roosevelt recommended the 
endment of the Neutrality Acts he had 
d in 1937 and the adoption of the cash- 
-carry amendment. 
1939 he proposed to the great enthusi- 
of the isolationists the new doctrine 
ipting to create the 300-mile quarantine 
ne around the entire Western Hemisphere. 
In 1940 he was a candidate making prom- 
with which we are familiar. 
In 1941 he supplemented the Cash anc 
Carry Act which he had signed in 1939 and 
abortive 300-mile neutrality zone with 
interpretation of the Lend-Lease Act, 
went beyond the ain intent of the 
And to this y day the basis of 
nd-lease relations are obscure. The 
President sent a lend-lease report to the Con- 
a few months ago, and the next day re- 
ed certain important peragraphs. 
In 1941 he signed the Atlantic Charter 
In 1943 the ink was hardly dry on the Moscow 
ngement before we find hith-ranking 
Ri in interpretation differing frcm the ad- 
I stration’s interpretation on several vital 
ts of the Moscow general principles 
mulgated as a guide to world peace. And 
e still do not know whether the Russian 
rpretation is in accord with cur interpre- 
n of the Atlantic Charter, which was also 
ied as a guide to our policy for world 
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Stand by the President in his policies for 
Id peace! How can we, when he doesn't 

nd still long enough? Furthermore, the 
Ww arrangement is only a mere begin- 

g, although a good beginning, in the dis- 
sion of the many problems that jeopardize 
peace in the world. It is predicated on mili- 
emergency, and whether desired interna- 

nal political unity will ensue remains to 
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be see 
We find in the field of foreign policies the 
ne uncertainty that exists in domestic 
icies and that was so destructive of 

r business recov That continual chan 
ind uncertainty will be just as great a handi- 

ip to post-war business and jobs for every- 

ne after the war as it was before. 

It is a mistake to assume that the original 
New Dealers were born of the uncertainty 
f the times. 

The contention of the original New Deal- 
rs that our complex industrial organization 
ad expanded beyond our political institu- 
ls appealed to many citizens 
But regardless of the causes that gave the 
dnrinistration power, it discarded its origi- 
nal planners who believed in the capitalistic 
system and replaced them with those who 
thought the capitalistic system was wrong. 
They seized the opportunity to substitute 
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The life-term candid lively sense of 
the dramatic; his ruthl realis - 
cal practices; his willingness to t t 
cuts ds Prous to the Republic by y 





democratic processes on top of tl v 
centered in his office, have created the seed- 
bed for the totalitarian plann 

It also has created a confusion of ideas 
that has destroyed the stability of govern- 
ment so essential to national prosperity. For 
no one can be sure what our ambitious 
President will do next Uncertainty rules. 
The wenalties on preducers of all kinds, es- 
pecially in these days of expanded Govern- 
ment power, are swift and disastrous. 

When real Democrats look behind the cur- 
tain of party solidarity and analyze the at 
ministration’s denials and cenunciations, its 
confusion of policy, and continual crises, 
they see the clay feet of a totalitarian stat« 
The admitted totalitarian leaders in the 
world frankly confess that they built their 
power by keeping their public uncertain and 
confused and by moving the people out of 
one crisis into another. 

There has been only one consistent policy, 
and that on the part of a little group plan- 
ning to establish the totalitarian 
That one unchanging policy has shown it- 
self in tax legislation; in the National Re- 
covery Act; in all kinds of department rul- 
ings and regulations. It is the policy I re- 
peatedly referred to in 1936 as hanging a 
millstone around the neck of the little fel- 
lows. 

But you naturally inquire how can that 
be when the administration professes £9 
much love for the little fellow and so much 
hate for the big fellow 

It is because the dominant New Dealer's 
plan contemplates the complete elimination 
of the little fellow and turning the country 
cver to the big fellow, so that Government 
can then take over all business, industry 
and agriculture. They know as between 
monopolies and Government the people will 
and should choose the Government 

And, of course, once that is done the next 
step is inevitable—regulating and control- 
ling of labor so that the big independent 
labor union is no more; the totalitarian state 
is then established 

The greatest problem of all—foreign and 
comestic—is how can we enjoy thi 
of mass production keeping our standard of 
living the highest in the world and at the 
same time preserve the equality of oppor- 
tunity for the individual. Governn 
must preserve that opportunity for the in- 
dividual as it must conserve its natural re- 

urces. The New D has not found the 
answer because the little fellow has taken a 
tremendous beating under the present ad- 
ministration 

The answer is in a combination of many 
things Antitrust proceedings under ex- 
isting legislation, higher inheritance tax to 
redistribute inherited capital and power, 
regulations administered to protect the little 
fellow, and the fostering of 
Further, we must eliminate vested inter- 
ests in government the same as in business 
Third and fourth terms are the meat upon 
which such vested political interests feed 

But let the answer be found without the 
campaign of hate and name-calling that re- 
sulted in more men on the dole, under the 
Roosevelt administration, than under any 
previous administration in our entire history. 
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the war and they will be equally 
preparing for the problems of peace. 
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is a result of weather exigencies and ad- 
ministration policies we are facing a real cut 
in food production. 

The terrific difficulties in world coopcra- 
tion are commencing to break through the 
surface. The problems ahead are excced- 
ingly dangerous. I believe it is in the in- 
terest of America that the Republican Party 
avoid endorsing the so-called agreements 
reached at Moscow until much more precise 
and definite information as to their nature 
is ; lable. I believe it would be reckless 
and short-sighted to endorse the Moscow ar- 
rangements or any other arrangements that 
might nstrued as commitments before 
we know definitely what those arrangements 


be c 


are 

Personally, I am apprehensive 
cow settled little outside of the military ar- 
rangements. It can be blown up as a great 
achievement only because everything in re- 
lation to the arrangement is so completely 
indefinite. I can find no evidence that the 
Russians have yielded 1 inch in regard to 
their well-known territorial aspirations or 
political ambitions in Europe, the consistency 
of which with the Atlantic Charter is obscure. 

Sooner or later these and many other vital 
questions must be settled. 

I hope with all my heart that my appre- 
hensions are unfounded. But everything in 
relation to the Moscow Conference is so hazy, 
except the Russian statements, which always 
have been frank and honest regarding their 
intentions. It is quite possible that the 
tussians take one view of the conference, 
and the administration takes another—a 
contrary view. Here then are the seeds of 
a tragic misunderstanding. Pledges of in- 
tention and promises to consult are useful 
but not the-hard part. We should reserve 
cur judgment to see how they will be carried 
out. 

In other words, we are living today on our 
own aspirations and hopes which are all too 
likely to be sadly disappointing. 

For the Republican Party to assume that 
these hopes as yet have actual substance 
would be to accept responsibility for a prob- 
able disillusionment later. I believe it is now 
the administration's strategy to angle the 
G. O. P. into accepting a part of this responsi- 
bility so that when the show-down comes 
the Republican leadership might be held par- 
tially accountable by the electorate. 

I believe it would be disastrous for the 
country if the Republican Party endorsed the 
Moscow political arrangement on which the 
contracting parties have already placed con- 
flicting interpretations. 

Of course, if there is tangible evidence of 
constructive international agreements, these 


that Mos- 


should be supported. The assumption that 
such agreements have been made, when there 
is no evidence to bear out that assumption, 
most decidedly argues against an endorse- 
ment. 

There is a campaign developing to per- 
suade both parties to adopt similar declara- 
tions of foreign policies when no one can 
be sure what the administration’s foreign 
policy is now or will be. 

Furthermore, in view of the administra- 
tion's record of irregular shortcuts, and by- 
passing or ignoring the clear intent of Con- 
gress, who can trust it? 

Time and time again the clear meaning of 
words have been twisted or distorted and the 
intent of Congress has been altered and ex- 
panded by Executive decrees. 

One thing alone is certain under the left 
wing New Dealers, our foreign policy will 
be shaped and interpreted to make it neces- 
sary to keep in effect the despotic. regula- 
tions and management of business, labor, and 
agriculture. The restoration of the rights 
of the States and basic American rights of 
the individual is one of the big issues in- 
volved in the next campaign. 

It will not come at the end of the war, 
if the little dominant group of New Dealers 
planning a foreign patterned national socialist 
state are not kicked out at the next election. 

The inevitable end of their policy will be 
the destruction of individual opportunity and 
enterprise and ultimately the Republic, and 
the destruction of collective bargaining by 
free and independent labor unions. 

Certainly the gravity of world and domestic 
affairs calls for the orderly democratic process 
and the presentation to the electors of the 
Republic, a constructive viewpoint. I fully 
respect the motives of some who are initiat- 
ing the movement for complete agreement on 
the whole issue of foreign policy. But I bo- 
lieve the record of this administration and 
the history of popular government demon- 
strates that it would work out to the Getri- 
ment of the country as a whole and especial- 
ly is that true when mass propaganda to the 
Army is being urged by our pseudo liberals. 

It is of vital importance that the party 
lines should now be drawn for next Novem- 
ber against life-term candidate Roosevelt and 
the group of managers for the totalitarian 
state. 

I believe there are developing dangers to 
our Nation which the Republican Party must 
confront intelligently, firmly, and coopera- 
tively. We must act courageously and de- 
cisively if these dangers are to be avoided and 
our country is once more put on the high 
road of sound government. 

International problems are of the great- 
est importance. 

The sacrifices of our fighting forces must be 
translated into enduring world tranquility. 
If we do less, we will not have kept the faith. 
But always we must remember world tran- 
quility, like charity, begins at home, and we 
cannot go out and do our full share in re- 
organizing, rehabilitating, and regenerating 
the world when our own domestic affairs are 
not well ordered. 


Presentation of Wisconsin Flag to Mayor 
of Philadelphia—Address by Senator 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on the occasion of the presentation of a 
Wisconsin State flag to the mayor of 
Philadelphia for use in connection with 
the display of State flags in Independence 
Hall, on March 24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the addr« 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

It is an honor for me to be present with you 
people today, in this hallowed hall. Inde- 
pendence Hall is a patriotic shrine for all 
America. It isa cathedral of American ho; 
and American ideals. 

As we step across its threshold we embrace 
the memories of those great men who lived 
in the formative period of our Nation. Her 
in this very hall Washington and Jeffers 
Franklin and Adams, Hamilton and Leé 
Hancock, Sherman, Morris, Rush, Wilson 
Livingston, and other great nation-builder 
met and discussed the affairs of state. 

Every schoolboy knows the story of Inde- 
pendence Hall. It is the first place we want 
to see when we come to Philadelphia. My 
visit here today brings back pleasant memo- 
ries of former years when, as a young man, 
I walked through these sacred hails. 

As I entered the building today, I felt 
the same thrill, the same fervor that I did 
in my first visit. 

The history of this building dates from 
that chilly morning in 1732 when the 30 
members of the Provincial Assembly met in 
the still uncompleted Statehouse. 

This building on that sultry Fourth of July 
in 1776 saw the Declaration of Independence 
receive the signatures which made it official. 
It was here on July 16. 1775, that Washington 
was given command of the Continental Army. 
It was here on July 9, 1778, that the Thir- 
teen Coionies were welded into a union by 
the ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 

It was here on September 17, 1787, that the 
Constitution was drawn. It was here in 1848 
that the draped body of John Quincy Adams 
lay in state in the same room where his 
father had fought for independence. It was 
here some 4 years later that a funeral proces- 
sion bearing torches arrived at midnight with 
the body of Henry Clay. 

This building saw Independence Square 
thronged with people singing deliriously as 
Richmond fell. It was here just 2 weeks later 
that a double file of soldiers marched in lock- 
step to the south door of Independence Hall 
bearing on their shoulders the casket of the 
martyred Lincoln. 

Independence Square is alive with the 
memories of the famous 100 working days 
with George Washington presiding in his 
high-backed chair, and turning now and then 
to speak to the aging Benjamin Franklin. 

Independence Square saw the creation of 
the Federal Government and the Constitu- 
tion, the Army, the Navy, and the mint. It 
was here that the Jay Treaty was debated and 
ratified. It was here that Washington was 
inaugurated for a second term. It was here 
on September 17, 1796, that he delivered his 
farewell address. 

Independence Square for three-quarters of 
a century was the stage on which the great 
drama of a new nation was unfolded. We 
could say of Independence Square, as Byron 
said of Greece, “Where’er we tread, ‘tis 
haunted holy ground.” 

The corporeal heritage of those stirring 
days lives here in Philadelphia, but the spirit 
of independence and freedom which was 
born in these halls lives today in the hearts 
and minds of men and women and children 
all over America. It is a proud part of the 
birthright of every American. It is a part 
of the heritage of each of our States. 

I come from a section of the country about 
which the founding fathers knew little or 
nothing, but down through the years we, 
too, have lived and breathed in the spirit 
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f this glorious heritage whose shrine is here 
Phi Iphia I bring to Independence 
ll t y the flag of a State about which the 


g fathers scarcely dreamed 
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Of course, Wisconsin’s vast area of some 
0 square miles had already been trav- 
i by the French explorers. That French 
i began with Jean Nicolet’s voyage to 
heart of Wisconsin in 1634 and it ended 
h the Treaty of Paris in 1763. It was a 
i when Wisconsin was a far-flung fringe 
the French-Canadian life which had its 
t along the St. Lawrence River. It was 
ugh the historic gateway of the St. Law- 
e River that Wisconsin was discovered 
i explored more than three centuries ago 
the men of New France. 
it is not my purpose to discuss here today 
history of this land crossed by the great 
ciers more than a million years ago. It 
not my purpose to tell you a story of 
mber and trapping, of the stark daring of 
ntier life in the northland, of the century 
hen we were the favored recruiting ground 
the French, of the courageous explorations 
the missionaries, of the alliance which 
Wisconsin Indians made in 1778 with 
rge Rogers Clark. 
It is not my purpose to discuss the two 
ituries of romance which preceded the 
s when Wisconsin emerged from the wind- 
Indian trails unto the broad highways 
a great agricultural, dairying, and indus- 
State 





I am interested, however, in recalling to 
ir minds the fact that when John Jay 
nd John Adams went to Paris to join Ben- 
in Franklin, the fate of the West and the 
of Wisconsin was at stake. There was 
treaty signed on September 3, 1783, and 
under the terms of that treaty, Wisconsin 
was included in the United States 
Again at the time of the War of 1812, the 
of Wisconsin was dependent upon a 
European treaty. The Treaty of Ghent ended 
European control in the Northwest, and Wis- 
in Territory was still a part of the United 
States 
It is well tcday that in this birthplace of 
dependence we recall that this Wisconsin 
g represented a territory once dominated by 
lropean control. 
For the mest part, during the Revolutionary 
days, my State was a land of virgin forests, 
bited only by the painted tribesmen of 
Wisconsin ts towering pines reached up- 
ward to the sky, and its great lakes, Superior 
al Michigan, and the great Father of 
Waters, the Mississippi River, were Known 
ly to few, and they only thought of them 
umes associated with distant lands. 
But now, thank God, this State which I 
ve the honor to represent in the United 
States Senate is one with the Original Thir- 
en. We are one country—one people. 
It is a great happiness I am experiencing 
today. I bring to you the flag of my Com- 
wealth to be placed in this sacred de- 
wy along with the other State flags as 
ymbol of national unity. Each of our flags 
becomes a part of the greater flag—the red, 
e white, and the blue—of America. Each 
symbolizes a star in the firmament of 
he United States 
This Commonwealth, which I have the 
honor of representing and which was little 
known in the days when this Nation was born, 
now has a population comparable to that of 
the Thirteen Original Colonies. In the State 
of Wisconsin we have great and beautiful 
cities, fertile farm lands, sparkling brooks, 
thousands of inland lakes, and great rivers— 
a land singularly blessed by the Creator, and 
extending from the rolling hill country of 
southern Wisconsin to the pine-crowned 
Apostle Islands of the Chequamegon Bay of 
Lake Superior and from the rugged western 
sentinel cliffs of the Mississippi to the broad 
expanse of sandy beaches fronting Lake 
Michigan. 
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Wisconsin, thoroughly American, is a melt- 
ing pot of the strong races of the world— 
races who have met here and formed a great 
sturdy and industrious people 

Though, according to the rich historical 
lore of Wisconsin, our State made provisions 
for a flag as early as 1863, it was not until 
1913 that our State flag was officially adopted. 
Since our State flag consists of the State 





coat-of-arms, it is interesting 
ly consider the history of th 
the coat-of-arms of Wisconsin 

Our State was admitted to the Union on 
May 29, 1848, and on June 21 of that year 
the first great seal of the State was er 
Governor Nelson Dewey didn’t like the 
great seal of the State, however, and 
he took steps to have a more satis 
provided. We are told that when he we 
to New York he carried with him a desi 
which had been prepared at his requ 
Chanceloi John H. Lathrop, of the Universit 
of Wisconsin 

It was said that Governor Dewey took the 
design with him with the intention of hav- 
ing it engraved. According to the story, as 
he was walking down Wall Street, he met 


for us to brief- 


great seal and 


t 





Edward G. Ryan, afterward Chief Justice of 
the Supereme Court of Wisconsin yovern 


Dewey showed Mr. Ryan the design and Mr. 
Ryan pointed out several features which he 
disapproved That discouraged Governor 
Dewey and he abandoned the design. 

Then the two men sat down together on 
the steps of one of the banks on Wall Street 
and worked out the design which is today 
the present coat-of-arms and the great seal 
of the State. The new seal was practically 
a reproduction of the seal of 1851, thcugh 
some changes were made. 

The coat-of-arms of the Siate of Wisconsin 
is in reality a part of the State seal and 
consists of a quartered shield—the quarters 
bearing respectively a plow for agriculture, 
an arm and hammer to represent manufcc- 
turing, a shovel and pick to represent min- 
ing, and an anchor to represent navigation. 

In the center of the shie!d there is a smaller 
shield with 13 upright bars as shown in the 
coat-of-arms of the United States. Around 
the smaller shield is a double circle or garter 
on which appears the motto of the United 
States “E Pluribus Unum.” The motto and 
seal of the United States were both included 
as symbols of Wisconsin's loyalty to the 
Union. 

Beneath the larger shield is a pyramid of 
pig lead and a cornucopia or horn of plenty. 
The lead indicates Wisconsin's mineral wealth 
and the cornucopia indicates the general re- 
sources for prosperity in Wisconsin 

There are two supporters of the larger 
shield. The dexter or right supporter is a 
sailor holding a coil of rope which repre- 
sents labor by water. On the left or sinister 
side there is a yeoman with his left hand 
resting on a pick. He represents labor by 
hand 

Just above the shield is the form of the 
badger from which our State derives its 
familiar designation as the Badger State 
Above the crest on a banner is the word 
“Forward,” the motto of the State of Wis- 
consin 

Mr. Chairman, I present this flag not only 
to be a part of a State display of flags, but 
to emphasize that unity of purpose, that 
oneness of ideals by which we as a Nation 
may go forward. 

Here in Independence Hall today, it is well 
for us to reconsecrate ourselves to the beliefs 
which first found their expression in this 
hallowed place; to rededicate our lives to the 
cause which was born in Independence 
Square to recovenant our faith in our way 
of life; to rekindle in our hearts the fervor 
and the flame of loyalty and devotion of a 
united people to the United States. There 
are challenges today as great as those which 
confronted the men who from this hall be- 
gan a crusade which has given us the greatest 
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land and the greatest 1 ple which the world 
has known since the beginning of time 

It is my hope that we will meet the chal- 
lenge of h the sare sin- 
ceri.y ch ¢ racter d 
the men of I In t} hich 
hope, Mr n* this fi . 
symbol of to the u 

S reat i a 


Nien Rake the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


iON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts Mr. 
President, I ask to have inserted in t 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a radio address 
recently delivered by Rear Admiral Louis 
E. Denfeld, United States Navy, entitled 
“Men Make the Navy.” 


Attention is called not only to the high 


1a 


i 
praise given to the enlisted men but to 
the following statement: 














ne hold 1e 1 l the Jay 
nese can be qui ubdued aiter the defeat 
of Germany should talk to men who have 
come back from the Pacific Phese men know 
that the toughest battles are yet to be fought 
They know that the fight will be harder and 
longer and the cost in the live f our m 
Wi < tel I € tati ex- 
ed | h \ e ren te I 1 the 
realities oi tl wal 


There being no objection, the add: 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
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as foll 

















I appreciate the opportunity Hanson Baid- 
win, the di ruished military editor of the 
New York Times, has given me to tell you 
about the men of the Navy, about your son 
and the son of the neighbor next door 

A bluejacket, attempti to describe him- 


self, recently wrote 

















A sailor is a man wh ets too little sleep 
does every imag b! 
I r, never kn can 
seldom tell w the 

rst with « li 
but not least 

The d p i le 
jacket failed to mention that the sa 
f any ordeal unafraid. He failed to men- 
tion a bluejacket quality which arise 
combat. That quality is va'or 

Men make the Nav} It is an old axiom 
of the that i ship h ah infer 

ew is seldom match f a good crew v 1 
an inferior ship. It should be the source of 
assurance and pride to Americans to know 
that in this war the United States Fleet 
fortunate in having both good ships and ab! 
men to sailin them. It is the quality of these 
men which has accounted in large part f 
our initial success at sea and it is their qual- 
ity whi I t promise of eve : 
vic 

In the t 1 e € he outbi kK 
hostilities ‘ e & € n build 
greatest and most powerful fi the his- 
tory of the world. A similarly remarkable ac 
complishment is the fact that in that 
time we hat » been at to find, tra 

ir ficht v unprece- 
srs of men from civilian pur- 
their f lave proved 
x rr ‘ t ait ns f 
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The large majority of men who now man 
our Navy have come from our farms and out 
of our factories and offices. They had little 
or no tradition in the sea. Most had never 
before been afloat on the broad blue ocean. 
Three years ago the total strength of the Navy 
in men and officers was 161,000. Today that 
strength is approximately 2,400,000. These 
men have had to learn a new art; they have 
had to acquire it rapidly and put it to use 
quickly. 

The launching of a ship is only the begin- 
ning of the task of creating a great Navy. 
The end of that process is battle with the 
enemy. Everyone is familiar with the be- 
ginning and end of this process; our great 
shipbuilding program; our successes in com- 
bat at sea. But few understand the middle 
process, the hard, tedious, exacting period in 
which new ships and raw recruits are molded 
into one efficient instrument of destruction. 
It is during this process as well as in combat 
that the American bluejacket proves his 
worth. 

From the beginning of his service the 
bluejacket pursues a continuous process of 
training. At boot camp he learns to drill, 
to get along with his fellows and he acquires 
a little of the language, traditions, and ways 
of the Navy. He learns a new trade or, if he 
has a trade, finds where best his special skill 
may be employed. This is an important 
process, for the Navy is an organization of 
experts. Above and below deck the modern 
warship is a vast and complicated mechanism 
and to assure the proper maintenance and 
control of this mechanism, the men aboard 
her must become specialists. 

The bluejacket may go on to further train- 
ing ashore and then to sea to join the fleet or 
advance base forces. 

He finds life afloat an exacting routine. 
He must always be on his toes and alert. 
His work is never done. In enemy waters he 
may be on continuous duty for 24 or 36 hours 
and sometimes longer. hile he is ordi- 
narily on duty 8 out of every 24 hours, there 
is always a great deal of ship-keeping, repair- 
ing, and drill to consume the hours not spent 
on watch. Even aboard modern fighting 
ships, where every possible provision has 
been made for the comfort of the men, life 
is confining. He may be weeks away from 
shore; months and even years away from 

' home. 

Yet his morale is high, he is proud of his 
job and he is performing it with competence 
and spirit. He is the backbone of our fleet. 
Without his patience, skill, and dependability 
our ships could not be the great fighting 
weapons they have proved to be. Without 
his keen sense of duty and cool courage under 
fire, success in combat would be impossible. 

I am not referring to outstanding acts of 
spectacular heroism. I mean the kind of 
courage which must be expected aboard ship, 
but which, when it is demonstrated, never 
fails to be impressive. The bluejacket’s 
courage and ingenuity is most frequently 
shown in his ability to perform his duty un- 
der grim circumstances in perfect coordina- 
tion with his shipmates, working and fight- 
ing as a team. 

The record of courageous group action is 
written in every report of battle in this war. 
Universally these reports contain the high- 
est commendation of the commanding officer 
for both men and officers. 

Here is an excerpt from the action report 
of the commanding officer of an aircraft 
carrier which took part in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea: 

“The performance of all personnel was 
magnificent. I cannot say too much in 
praise of the conduct of the personnel, of the 
Officers and men of the ship and her squad- 
rons. The finest traditions of the naval 
service were upheld in every resnect. Every 
last officer and man performed his duty with 
the greatest credit to himself, his family, and 
his country.” 








A report of the encounter of a United 
States battleship with a Japanese force con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“The conduct of the entire complement, 
Officers and men, without exception, was 
highly exemplary. Particularly noteworthy 
was the performance of machine-gun crews 
and other exposed station personnel. The 
efficiency of machine-gun crews and the 
tenacity with which they individually and 
collectively served their guns was so univer- 
sally noted that it is almost impossible to 
single out individuals for special commenda- 
tions without doing injustice to all others.” 

From a cruiser, which suffered the heaviest 
enemy fire, comes the following account: 

“Investigation has brought to light nothing 
but the most courageous performance of duty 
on the part of every officer and man. 

“Control parties and gun crews in the ex- 
posed positions stood to their stations under 
a most devastating fire of shell, shrapnel, and 
splinters. 

“In the engine rooms and fire rooms, Officers 
and men worked in the dark, in gas masks, 
and in thick smoke and great heat from the 
fires above, to maintain power until their ef- 
forts were no longer effective. Then blindly, 
hand in hand, and supporting the wounded 
they opened the armored hatches and made 
their way either forward or aft to the upper 
decks. Drills blindfolded have prepared 
them for just such a contingency.” 

I have quoted from these action reports be- 
cause in the ordeal of battle the qualities of 
men are given their clearest test. Yet the 
record of the men in the Navy is not confined 
to battle reports. Commanding officers in 
combat areas and in all branches of the serv- 
ice—surface forces, air arm, submarine serv- 
ice, construction battalions, amphibious 
forces, the medical and engineering corps— 
reports from all of them reflect abundant 
gratitude for the caliber of men going out to 
the combat zones. 

What I have said about the courage and 


devotion of the bluejacket can be said with 
equal emphasis about the Naval Reserve offi- 


cer. Too little public recognition is given to 
the splendid and vital role which the Reserve 
officer is playing in the success of the Navy in 
this war. With the exception of top com- 
mand of the largest vessels and posts requir- 
ing long experience and training in naval tac- 
tics, the great majority of officers in the fleet 
are Reserves. 

With a ficet of considerably more than 30,- 
000 vessels of all types, and with a supply of 
some 6,500 regular Navy officers—exclusive 
of those in aviation and engineer duty—the 
vital role which the Reserve Naval officer 
must play in this war can readily be seen. 
Aboard our battleships and cruisers and in 
Naval aviation between 85 and 90 percent of 
the officers are reserves. Reserves account 
for approximately 75 percent of the officers 
on our newest type destroyers. In the nor- 
mal complement of our submarines, 50 per- 
cent of the officers are reservists. And aboard 
our old destroyers, our new destroyer escorts, 
and on submarine chasers, torpedo boats, 
auxiliaries of all types and in our amphibious 
forces, young reserve officers account for 
nearly 100 percent of the officer personnel; 
less than 1 percent are officers of the regular 
Navy. 

Two or three years ago, the average re- 
serve officer, like the average bluejacket, was 
in a civilian job or civilian school. He en- 
tered the Navy for the duration. He brought 
with him a deep sense of duty to his country, 
his American ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
and in most instances, the professional train- 
ing he acquired in civilian pursuits. The 
rest the Navy taught him. He has had con- 
siderable war experience since Pearl Harbor 
and he has advanced rapidly in accordance 
with his ability to demonstate his capacity 
for new and higher duties. 

The Navy has found, for instance, that 
the reserve officers with early experience in 
command of armed guard crews aboard mer- 
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chant vessels have proved a continuing 
source of officers for combatant ships, sma!l 
craft, and amphibious forces. With the 
urgent need for large numbers of competent 
officers, age has proved no bar to promotion 
where able performance of duty has been 
demonstrated. 

In the invasion of Sicily the officers who 
brought our troops ashore were ensigns and 
junior lieutenants in command of landing 
craft. A war correspondent provided a clear 
description of their part in that engagement 
when he said: 

“after being with them through this oper- 
ation, I must say my respect for the Navy 
is great. The personnel for this great tack 
had to be built as quickly as the fleet itself. 
There were 1,000 officers staffing these new- 
type invasion ships, and less than 20 of them 
were regular Navy men. The rest were all 
erstwhile civilians trained almost overnight 
into seadogs. The bulk of the assault craft 
came across the ocean under their own 
power. They are flat-bottomed and not ad- 
dicted to deep-water sailing. Their skippers 
were all youngsters of scant experience. As 
one Navy man said, this heterogeneous ficet 
was navigated across the Atlantic mainly by 
spitting into the wind. 

“Fewer than a third of the sailors on our 
ship were regular Navy. And most of that 
third hadn’t been in the Navy many years. 
Most of our crew were young peacetime land- 
lubbers who became sailors only because of 
the war and who were longing to get back 
to civil life.” 

In every ocean where this war is being 
fought—on the surface, below it and above 
it, and on enemy beaches—officers and men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard are writing a valiant chapter in the 
history of the United States. 

These men are fighting and dying for you 
and me. Naval casualties in the war so far 
have reached a total of 33,303. Our men on 
the fighting fronts are encountering great 
hardships with a smile so that you, their 
families, may be secure in this great free 
country of ours. 

But you have a responsibility too. You 
must back them up. They can only do their 
best when they know their families and 
friends are wholeheartedly behind them. 
Write them often; write them encouraging 
letters; let them know that what they are 
doing is being appreciated at home. 

The men of the Navy face this new year 
with confidence. Yet they know it is folly to 
speculate on a date for victory. Anyone hold- 
ing the notion that the Japanese can be 
quickly subdued after the defeat of Ger- 
many should talk to men who have come back 
from the Pacific. These men know that the 
toughest battles are yet to be fought. They 
know that the fight will be harder and longer, 
and the cost in the lives of our men will be 
greater than the expectations expressed by 
those who are remote from the realities of 
this war. 

They know that our enemies still possess 
vast reserves in material and personnel not 
yet brought into operations on the battlefie'd 
and on the high seas. In spite of the Navy’s 
many successes since Pearl Harbor, the main 
Japanese battle force is still intact and re- 
mains a constant threat that must inevitably 
be dealt with. 

Our fighting men know the temper of the 
enemy. They know that he is cruel, cunning, 
and ruthless, and endowed with extraordinary 
stamina when his back is against the wall. 

The road to Tokyo and final victory is long 
and hazardous. We at home must condition 
ourselves to this fact and resolve to strive 
unceasingly to do all we can to lighten the 
burden of those who are bearing the brunt of 
battle overseas and on the seas. To keep 
faith with these men, we must abandon the 
habit of speculating on a time schedule for 
the future progress of the war and we must 
dedicate all our energy and determination to 

| the tremendous job ahead. 
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Proposed Extension of Social Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Proposed Extension of the So- 
cial Security Program, With Special Ref- 
erence to Health and Medical Aspects,” 
delivered by I. S. Falk, Director, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Board, at the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work, at Boston, Mass., 
on December 2, 1943. I have obtained 
from the Public Printer an estimate of 
the cost of printing this address. The 
estimated cost is $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I 

Historically, it is peculiarly fitting that this 
conference should consider the health as- 
pects of social security plans. It was here, 
in Massachusetts, that the public health 
movement of the United States received 
much of its first great impetus. And it is 
especially significant that in the classical 
Report of the Massachusetts Sanitary Com- 
mission (1850), Lemuel Shattuck saw and 
showed clearly not only the interrelations 
among poverty, sickness, and dependency 
but also the potential role of health services 
in the welfare of society and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

In the 93 years which have elapsed since 
the appearance of the Shattuck report, there 
have been advances in environmental sani- 
tation and other aspects of public health 
which have transformed society. Medicine 
has become a science and has attained hich 
levels of effectiveness. But we have yet to 
organize our health services so as to assure 
the availability of modern medical services 
to all who need them and can benefit from 
them. The proper test is not that health 
is better today than it was a decade or a 
generation or a century ago or in some other 
country, nor that medicine and public health 
accomplish more now than then. By such 
comparisons, health provisions were good in 
1900 or perhaps even in 1850. The valid test 
is whether we do well and effectively today 
what we know how to do and can do. By 
this test we find no ground for complacence. 

For this audience I do not need to review 
the fundamental importance of health meas- 
ures and of medical care in the prevention 
of ciestitution and in the building of a strong 
anc democratic society. You see in your 
own work the extent to which sickness, dis- 
ability, and postponable death destroy the 
economic independence of individuals and 
families. You know that much suffering 
and dependency could have been prevented 
by adequate and timely service. You are 
aware of the opportunities for therapy or 
rehabilitation which are missed because there 
is no way of paying for needed services. 
Those of you who have been especially con- 
cerned with the problems of children know to 
what extent we are failing to utilize modern 
medicine to protect and strengthen the gen- 
eration which will soon inherit this country. 

The public was shocked by the number of 
young men—about half of the first 3,000,000 
called up to serve in the armed forces—who 
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were rejected because of diseases and physical 
defects, many of which could have been pre- 
vented or were still remediable. 

There is widespread and insistent public 
demand that these and similar conditions 
shall not continue; that our country shall 
come into the heritage of health services and 
health security made possible by the progress 
of science and the wealth of our resources 

This demand has not come primarily be- 
cause of new or startling discoveries in the 
laboratory or clinic. It has emerged, by al- 
most imperceptible degrees, from public edu- 
cation—from knowledge of what modern 
medicine can do through effective and gen- 
eral application, and from awareness that 
there are ways of accomplishing such appli- 
cation. It is therefore not surprising that 
the demand for strengthened and broadened 
health services takes practical form within 
the framework of plans for social security. 

The fullest measure of security rests upon 
the assurance of opportunity to work and 
earn a living in an economy organized to pro- 
duce abundantly. To whatever extent this 
goa: is met, social security must also include 
provision for continuity of income during 
periods when family livelihood is threatened 
by sickness or by the unemployment or pre- 
mature death of the breadwinner, or his dis- 
ablement or retirement in old age. World- 
wide experience has shown that social security 
in this narrower sense of income maintenance 
can be most effectively attained through com- 
prehensive contributory social insurance 
measures supplemented by public assistance 
to meet individual need. New plans for social 
security will not be complete nor economi- 
cally sound unless they include measures de- 
signed to make available to every member of 
the community certain basic services—among 
the most important of which are the health 
services. 

II 


The objective of an adequate health pro- 
gram for our times can be stated very simply. 
We must assure, for all persons, access to 
all essential services, including both preven- 
tive and therapeutic services, according to 
the medical need and without regard for the 
ability of the individual to pay at the time 
the services are received. 

With some important exceptions which I 
shall mention later, this country has in peace- 
time a nearly adequate volume of medical fa- 
cilities and a nearly adequate number of 
physicians. Unfortunately, neither the facil- 
ities nor the medical personnel are distributed 
throughout the country entirely in relation 
to the need for services. Moreover, the exist- 
ing resources of facilities and personnel are 
not in fact available to large numbers of 
persons who cannot surmount the barrier of 
costs which stands between them and the 
doctor, the laboratory, or the hospital. Large 
numbers of persons go without badly needed 
care, hesitant to undertake financial burdens 
or reluctant to accept “charity” or “free 
services” even where these are available. The 
practice of modern medicine, moreover, calls 
for the use of a variety of necessarily costly 
laboratory techniques and specialized skilis 
and equipments which are not available in 
the office of the individual doctor. With 
every passing year, medicine becomes a more 
intricate and more complicated science, de- 
manding the coordinated skills of general 
practitioners, specialists, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and the hospital. Our modern med- 
ical schools train young men and women to 
practice coordinated medicine, as members 
of groups and teams. Yet—outside of hos- 
pitals—medicine continues to be practiced 
primarily by more or less isolated individuals. 
Though organized practice develops, its 
growth is at less than a snail’s pace. Each 
advance in medical science underscores the 
need to solve problems relating to the costs 
of medical care and the need to coordinate 
services. 
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The financial n—access to needed 
services without barriers of cost—may be at- 
tained through either of two major patterns, 
Both community health services and individ- 
ual medical care may, like education, be pro- 
yided as a public service. According to this 
pattern, governmental agencies would finance 
the program from general tax revenues, and 
would provide all needed facilities and hire 
ali needed personnel. Every member of the 
community would be entitled to call upon 
these services to whatever extent he needed 
them. This would be “public medicine” or 


soluti 


terms rather than emotional 
have a great deal of public 
and its volume grows steadily 

On the other hand, the community health 
services alone—sanitation, control of com- 
municable diseases, and other public-health 
measures—might continue as rnmental 
services, supported from general taxation, 
while medical services for the individual 
would be provided through a contributory 
social insurance system. In this case, med- 
ical care would be financed through regular 
contributions to a social insurance trust fund 
made by all employed workers—whether self- 
employed or employed by others. These con- 
tributions would entitle insured workers and 
their dependents to receive all needed serv- 
ices without further payment; doctors, 
laboratories, hospitals, and other groups 
would be paid for their services by the social 
insurance fund. Contributions might also 
be made on behalf of other groups in the 


epithets 


We 
medicine now, 


Rove 


the 





population—social insurance beneficiaries, 
recipients of public assistance, persons en- 
gaged on public works projects, persons in 
the armed forces—who would thus become 
members of the social insurance system and 
entitled to medical care on the same basis 


as workers who had contributed from their 
earnings. Thus, virtually the er popu- 
lation would receive individual medical serv- 
ices through the social insurance system. 
You will readily appreciate that the first of 


tire 


these two major alternatives—public medical 
service—would involve the more extensive 
changes in present medical practice. Many 
persons argue that because it offers the 
greater—perhaps the only—assurance that 


medical care will be available to everybody 
who needs it, public medical care is the al- 
ternative to be preferred. In countries wl 
modern medical facilities and trained person- 
nel are very limited, government provision of 


ere 


hospitals and clinics and oper: n of these 
facilities with salaried medical personnel 
may offer the greatest promise of speedy and 
effective health protection. For the United 
States, however, it might not be considered as 
practicable or, at any rate, as accepéable a 
pattern. 

At all events, directing my attention pri- 
marily to social insurance | bilities, I 
shall not explore further the possibilities of 
a general public medical service. I shall dis- 
cuss at this time only the question whether 
we can achieve all our major obj 
through coordinating community he 1 
services provided by general tax fund 1 
individual medical care financed through 
social insurance. A properly designed s l 
insurance system, built upon existing n - 
cal practices and arrangements, can assure 
access to needed medical services for 90 ner- 
cent or more of our populat it the out . 
and eventually for every group which should 
obtain such service through the social in- 
surance system. Such a plan would hi s 
solid financial foundation 

The medical services of a comprehensive 
social insurance system should, of course, 
be coordinated with the c f 6 hich 
assure continuity of income when earnings 
are interrupted by temporary cr permanent 
disability—thus providing tl of sub- 
sistence without which met ! e 0 be 


meaningles 
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If the objectives discussed earlier are to 
be achieved, the social insurance system 
would cover all workers. Building upon the 
present old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, we might say that in addition to ‘he 
employments now covered, it should in- 
clude agricultural labor, domestic service, 
Government employment, employment for 
nonprofit institutions, self-employment in 
both agriculture and business, and miscel- 
laneous employments now excluded. With 
such a coverage, the insured workers and 
their dependent wives and children would 
normally constitute about 85 percent of 
the population. As I suggested earlier, other 
persons—such as the needy and social in- 
éurance beneficiaries—might he qualified to 
receive medical care through contributions 
to the social insurance system made on their 
behalf. 

Under a unified social insurance system of 
which medical care insurance was a part, 
there would need to be only a single contribu- 
tion to the insurance fund for all types of 
benefits. Employers would submit one pay- 
roll report, and self-employed persons a 
a single report of income. The same earn- 
ings records would serve for determining 
rights to any type of benefit. The funds 
available for particular types, however, might 
be segregated. It would seem necessary to 
set aside a definite proportion of the con- 
tribution income to pay for medical services. 

Ideally, the social insurance system should 
include provisions for any needed medical 
service—services of the general practitioner 
and the specialist, use of laboratory and X- 
ray facilities, hospitalization, dental care, 
home nursing, and prescribed drugs, medi- 
cines and appliances. At the outset, how- 
ever, it may be necessary to provide more 
limited benefits—not because people are un- 
willing to pay for all types of services, but 
because we lack facilities and trained per- 
sonnel to furnish some of the services to all 
persons who need them and would seek them 
if the present barriers of cost were removed. 
This is the situation particularly with re- 
spect to dental care. Home nursing presents 
similar problems, in addition to the need for 
extensive adjustments in the arrangements 
. under which the service would be furnished. 
Consequently, it would be wiser to omit these 
services at the outset, but to provide for their 
inclusion as soon as practicable. It may 
also be undesirable for the social insurance 
system to meet the costs of any except un- 
usually expensive medicines and appliances. 

With these limitations, the insured worker 
and his family would still have access to a 
group of medical services which lend them- 
selves to sound integration: care from the 
family physician, together with specialist 
services, laboratory and other diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities, hospitalization, and 
unusually expensive prescribed medicines and 
appliances. This limited program provides 
a suitable base from which to build toward 
the more comprehensive provisions. -Ini- 
tially, an amount equal to 3 percent of pay 
rolls would probably suffice to furnish in- 
sured persons with the guaranteed services 
and commodities, and to provide adequate 
remuneration to doctors, hospitals, labora- 
tories, and others. 

In a Nation-wide, comprehensive system 
of social insurance there must be central 
determination of policies and standards to 
assure equitable treatment of all members 
of the system. But the actual administra- 
tion of the social-insurance benefits should 
be highly decentralized. Benefits would be 
claimed at or through local social-insurance 
offices, and all determinations requiring 
knowledge of Iccal conditions or individual 
circumstances would be made in the local 
communities. 

In the case of medical-care benefit, it is 
particularly important to distinguish be- 
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tween the functions of centralized policy 
making and decentralized operation. In the 
first place, the social-insurance system would 
build upon existing facilities, personnel and 
arrangements, utilizing existing practitioners, 
hospitals, laboratories, and other personnel 
and facilities. It need not and should not 
interfere in any way with the essential pro- 
fessional aspects of medical practice or with 
the internal management of hospitals. 

When medical-care benefits first become 
available, most persons who have a family 
doctor would presumably continue to go to 
him. Others would select a dcctor from 
among all those available in the community. 
The only essential change which the insur- 
ance arrangement makes between physician 
and patient is in the method of payment. 
Instead of paying for medical service at the 
time it is received—when perhaps he can 
least afford it—or incurring a heavy debt, or 
unwillingly accepting free care or going with- 
out needed care because he cannot pay, the 
insured worker would pay for medical care 
for himself and his family by small deduc- 
tions from his earnings when he is employed. 
Instead of each family’s carrying the cost of 
its own care, whether that cost is very light 
or unbearably severe, every worker would 
pay only his proportionate share of the aver- 
age cost. Every employed person can afford 
to contribute an average percent of his earn- 
ings; it is the unequal incidence of individual 
medical costs which makes them a burden to 
the individual and a threat to family security. 

Just as each worker could choose his doctor 
from among all licensed practitioners of 
medicine who wished to participate in the 
insurance arrangement, so every doctor would 
have the right to accept or reject patients. 
Social insurance would enable the doctor to 
engage more fully in the practice of medi- 
cine, utilizing all modern techniques and 
laboratory aids, calling on specialists for ad- 
vice or service when needed, without concern 
for the individual patient’s inability to pay. 
The doctor would also know that he would 
be paid for all his services to insured per- 
sons. 

The arrangements to pay doctors might 
take several forms, among which the doc- 
tors in each locality would choose which- 
ever they preferred. Doctors might be paid 
according to established fee schedules for 
each home visit, office visit, and so on. Fee 
schedules could be uniform for the entire 
country or might vary from one region or 
place to another, taking account of varia- 
tions among communities in customary fees 
and in overhead costs of practice. 

The method of payment which has come to 
be preferred by physicians in Great Britain, 
after considerable experience with fee sched- 
ules, is known as the capitation method. 
Under this method the doctor received a fixed 
amount. per year for each person who chooses 
him, whether he is called upon to give much 
or little or no service to any particular indi- 
vidual during the year. This method re- 
quires that every insured person specify his 
intention to be on some doctor’s list. So 
that doctors do not lose income to which 
they are entitled, capitation payments are 
made not only for those who have chosen a 
doctor but also for those who have not. Such 
payments and adjustment are, of course, 
made locally and not from the central office. 

Doctors who so choose might also be paid 
on a salary basis, whole time or part time. 
Or a combination of various methods might 
be used. Provision should also be made for 
equitable payments to organized groups of 
doctors. 

The hospitals, like the doctors, should be 
free to choose the method by which they 
would be paid. In discussions which we have 
had with hospital administrators and official 
committees of the hospital associations, it has 
been generally agreed that payment should 
be made direct to the hospital, whether by 
assignment of a fixed benefit amount for each 
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day of hospitalization or by payment of the 
reasonable cost of minimum necessary serv- 
ices, within fixed minimum and maximum 
limits. The method of payment to hospitals 
should not and need not interfere in any way 
with the hospital’s control of its own cus- 
tomary management and affairs. 

With such a general framework for medical 
services furnished through social insurance, 
the current pattern of professional relation- 
ships among people, doctors, and hospitals 
would not be changed in any basic way. This 
is the virtue of health insurance to those who 
wish to build by slow and measured evolu- 
tionary processes on the status quo. 


Iv 


If the approach to a health-insurance plan 
is primarily with respect to existing financial 
problems, the tendency is to leave treatment 
of the qualitative problems largely to the op- 
eration of forces and trends working within 
the professions. This is not to say, however, 
that an insurance plan designed along these 
lines should be or can be indifferent to the 
need for safeguarding and constantly im- 
proving the quality of services provided as 
insurance benefits. On the contrary, when 
contributions are compulsory, government 
cannot avoid responsibility for the quality 
of the benefits. 

In a system which builds upon the exist- 
ing and available resources in professional 
personnel, hospitals, and other facilities, I 
suggest that at least the following six pro- 
visions are essential to protect and promote 
the quality of the medical services— 

1. Access to necessary specialist and con- 
sultant services; 

2. Special rates of payment for services of 
the specialist when furnished by physicians 
who meet professional standards certifying 
their special skill; 

3. Access to necessary laboratory and re- 
lated aids to diagnosis and treatment; 

4. Payments for hospital care furnished in 
institutions which meet medical and hospi- 
tal professional standards applicable to insti- 
tutions furnishing general or limited varie- 
ties of service; 

5. Specifications which aid tiie development 
of organized group practice and coordinated 
medical, hospital, and community health 
services; and 

6. Financial support for professional educa- 
tion and for research. 

In establishing professional standards, the 
insurance system should obviously be ex- 
pected to lean heavily upon standards de- 
veloped by professional organizations. A 
competent advisory council, with adequate 
professional representation, would be essen- 
tial. 

The professional specialty boards have al- 
ready done basic spadework in certifying 
most of the qualified specialists in medicine. 
Large problems remain, but desirable solu- 
tions can undoubtedly be found by admin- 
istrators working in close collaboration with 
advisory bodies. 

In designating hospitals entitled to receive 
payments, the social-insurance system may 
be guided by existing accrediting procedures 
long accepted by the Nation's hospitals. In- 
stitutions which cannot meet all the stand- 
ards applicable to large urban or metropolitan 
hospitals might nevertheless be accredited 
for all or limited varieties of cases, if their 
service is adequate to promote the health 
and safety of the hospitalized persons. The 
social-insurance system might also encourage 
the development and use of qualified institu- 
tions for the care of the chronic sick or of cor- 
responding facilities associated with general 
hospitals, thus providing more apprepriate 
treatment for chronic patients and reserving 
the more elaborate and more expensive facili- 
ties of the general hospital for acute cases. 

The general policies for the acceptance of 
participating hospitals, the designation of 
specialists, and the arrangement for paying 
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rs and hospitals should be determined 
ally for the social-insurance system. 

a function of the administrator, 
guided by consultations with appropriate pro- 
fessional and other advisory bodies. The ap- 
plication of these policies, however, should be 
carried out through a thoroughly decentral- 
ized administration, operating at every level 
of administration, from the central to the 
local, with the help of advisory bodies which 
include representatives of the persons who 
furnish and those who pay for the benefits. 

I have stressed the point that a social- 
insurance system would be built upon exist- 
ing facilities and existing arrangements for 
medical care, changing primarily the methods 
of payment. I do not wish, however, to give 
the impression that our health services would 
remain in their present stage of development. 
By striving to give every doctor access to all 
necessary diagnostic and therapeutic aids in 
the treatment of every patient, whatever that 
patient's economic circumstances, the system 
would advance the practice of medicine to- 
ward the standards which now prevail in the 
better hospitals or clinics. By removing the 
barriers of cost which today cause many per- 
sons to postpone seeking medical advice, it 
would stimulate early diagnosis and treat- 
ment and thus the prevention of much illness 
and disability. By guaranteeing the doctor a 
fair payment for his services it would enable 
doctors to practice in areas and communities 
which at present cannot provide him with a 
decent living. By guaranteeing payment for 
hospital service it would encourage the build- 
ing of hospitals and health centers in com- 
munities which can find the capital funds for 
such construction if they are assured of a 
continuing operating income. 

There is an additional obligation to take 
certain direct measures to improve the ade- 
quacy of existing health and medical services. 
Either from the social-insurance funds or 
from other public funds, money should be 
made available to construct hospitals and 
health centers in communities which cannot 
reise the necessary capital. Moreover, as in- 
dicated before, to advance the skill and knowl- 
edge which will promote prevention of dis- 
ease, and to assure progressive improvement 
in the quality of medical care, the social- 
insurance system might properly set aside a 
small fraction of the contribution income for 
the support of research and of professional 
education and training. 


Vv 


Having said this much about quality of 
care, I add a few words more in anticipation 
of disagreements which my remarks will 
invite. 

Among physicians who accept the need for 
medical-care insurance, some will criticize the 
plan I have outlined as far too conservative 
and too timid. In particular, this group will 
Hject especially to permitting fee-for-service 
as one method of payment. 

There is little doubt that some of the most 
serious deficiencies of present-day medical 
practice result from the fee-for-service meth- 
od of payment, because it discourages early, 
preventive, or adequate care, especially among 
people of modest means, at the same time 
that it puts a premium on excessive treat- 
ment in some cases, inadequate treatment 
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iri others, and various types of fee-split- 
ting practices. Some of these objection- 
able features of fee-for-service would be 


carried over into the insurance system de- 
spite precautions which may be taken. 
While the patient would no longer be barred 
from needed services, there would be a risk 
that some doctors would load unwarranted 
service charges on the insurance fund. Since 
the aggregate amounts available for all pay- 
ments to doctors would be limited, the result 
could be a competition for patients and for 
volume of service almost as inimical to pro- 
fessional standards as that which occurs to- 
day. Through the downward prorating of 











physicians’ bills if they are excessive, the in- 
surance fund can be protected against ex- 
treme unwarranted costs. For the rest the 
problem would be largely a matter of intra- 
professional controls. 

I think that practitioners here, like physi- 
Clans in Great Britain, would turn to a capi- 
tation or a salary basis of payment because 
they would learn by experience that these 
methods are more satisfactory for them as 
well as for their patients. Nevertheless I do 
not agree that the insurance system should 
bar the fee-for-service method. So long as 
&@ majority of doctors prefer or insist upon a 
fee basis, I think it should be accepted by the 
social-insurance system. At the same time it 
should give full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of organized group practice where this 
arrangement is preferred by doctors and in- 
sured persons. In other words, I am taking 
the position that the insurance system should 
build upon what we have now and at the 
Same time should build toward better ar- 
Trangements by leaving latitude for change 
and improvement as rapidly as change is de- 
sired by or is acceptable to those who are 
most concerned. 

I will dismiss with a few words certain mis- 
leading criticisms of medical-care insurance 
which are being broadcast across the Nation. 
At this point I use carefully disinfected lan- 
guage. 

1. Medical benefits furnished through so- 
cial insurance are not “free medicine” or 
“free care.” It is of the essence that social 
insurance is contributory and that people 
pay for what they get. 

2. Expenditures for medical care through 
social insurance need be no greater than the 
amounts the population already spends, hit 
and miss. In supporting a larger volume of 
service and better service, more would be 
spent for the types of service included as 
insurance benefit than is customarily spent 
for them. Such an increase would be offset 
by savings from curtailing present levels of 
expenditures for useless services and services 
now furnished uneconomically. Moreover, 
coming in regular, budgeted, and average 
amounts, the insurance costs would not be 
burdensome or catastrophic for anyone, even 
if in the aggregate they were somewhat larger 
than the total amount now spent individually 
for medical care. We would absorb them in 
an orderly fashion into the streams of our 
economy, just as we have absorbed the con- 
tribution costs of workmen's compensation, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, and unem- 
ployment compensation. 

3. The medical insurance system would not 
destroy the “private practice” of medicine. 
It would strengthen and preserve the really 
essential elements of private practice—com- 
petition for patients or for annual income on 
the basis of satisfactory service, not on the 
size of a fee; free choice of doctor by the 
patient and the right to change; the right 
of the doctor to accept or reject patients; 
the right (and also the obligation) of the 
professions to participate in the determina- 
tion of all matters of high policy which affect 
the practice of their professions; and the 
opportunity of the practitioner to be wholly 
concerned with his patient’s medical needs 
irrespective of the patient’s pocketbook. 

4. The medical-insurance system would not 
weaken or destroy our voluntary hospital sys- 
tem. On the contrary, it would. preserve to 
these hospjtals their control over their own 
institutions and would guarantee them in- 
creased and assured continuity of income so 
that their service to the public may be larger 
and better. 

5. The medical-insurance system need not 
and should not ignore noninsured needy per- 
sons. AsI pointed out earlier, through pay- 
ments made on their behalf by public agen- 
cies, the needy could be made entitled to the 
services provided for self-supporting families. 
Thus, one class of service would be available 
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for all—with dignity and self-respect for the 
patients, while physicians w d be rele d 
from the concern to distinguish pay from 
part-pay and free patients. This arrange- 
ment would be more satisfactory than pres 
ent or prospective programs of medical - 
sistance, even with the improved financial 
arrangements under the Social Securit Act 
already recommended by the Social Sex v 
Board. 
vI 

With what assurances or what hopes can 
we look forward to more adequate health 
protection than the people of the United 


States now have? 

The formulation of objectives and methods 
As you Know, a spe- 
cific program of action was recently proposed 
to Congress through a bill (S. 1161) intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators WaGNeER and 
Mvourray and in the House (H. R. 2861) by 
Representative Dincett. That bill is r ble 
in that for the first time it sets forth a com- 
prehensive national program of contributory 
social insurance, including medical-care pro- 
visions in sufficient 


1 to provide a basis 
for public discussion. 


detail 

Submitted by its spon- 
sors not as a final blueprint but as a basis 
for public discussion, its proposals deserve 
and invite thorough consideration, reasoned 


debate and constructive criticism. 

I believe that the great majority of the 
people of this county know that the ob- 
jectives of medical care insurance are sound; 


and they want more adequate service and are 
prepared to pay for it. The public and all 
the agencies of the Government most direct] 
concerned—legislative and executiv need 
the help of persons with professional back- 
ground and knowldge to bring to light what 
is unsound in any specific plan that is pro- 
posed, and what are the sound and con- 
structive changes which may be desirable. 
We have not much time for public educa- 
tion and discussion if we are to grasp the op- 
portunity of achieving a comprehensive and 
well-designed system of social security in our 
ime. If we wait until the potential dis- 
ruptions and crises of the post-war period 
are upon us before taking action, we may 
find ourselves with a hastily devised and in- 
adequate relief program, rather than a 
soundly conceived social insurance system, 
Once the general principles of a social in- 
surance program have been agreed up 
time is needed to work out detailed plans an 
procedures and administrative machinery, 
We could probably move fairly rapidly in exe- 
tending the « 1 benefit system, in which a 
substantial framework already exists. No 
responsible administrator would, however, 
want to begin operation of a medical care in- 
surance plan until he had had adequate time 
for consultation with all the professional and 
lay groups whose interests and knowledge and 








skills should be utilized in developing de- 
tailed policies and procedur 

A period of full employment like the 
present is the most favorable time for \- 
itiating a contributory social insurance pro- 
gram. The initial impact of the contriiu- 
tions would be more easily borne by workeis 
and employers than at any other time. The 
new contributions will have a deflationary 
effect on the economy whenever a beginning 
is made. Defiationary pressures are net i 
now; they m t not be wise int imme 8 
post-war pericd 

If we exte social ins\ ec a > 
all types of employment di the wv > 
great majority of the workers will com oO 
the end of the war with rights to cash bene- 
fits in case of unemployment ickness, dis- 
ebility, retirement, or the death of the bread- 
winner and with access to medical care r 
themselves and members of their families. 
If we wait to extend the system until a period 
of limited employment, it may be years before 
large groups of ¥ aers ¢ ia gq uly ior 


insurance protection. 
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If we decide now that we want medical- 
care insurance and if we develop the detailed 
plans now, the tens of thousands of doctors 
who are serving in the armed forces will, upon 
their return, find opportunities for civilian 
service, and with more latitude for individual 
choice as to how and where they will serve 
than they have had before. If each return- 
ing doctor must make his way back into indi- 
vidual practice wherever his chances seem 
best for establishing an adequate livelihood, 
it may take a long time to bring about a relo- 
cation of doctors and medical facilities in 
accordance with the medical needs of the 
population. 


Now—before the war ends—is the time to 


plan the peace for the years ahead. Such 
planning must be global. 
be national and local. 
hend not only political security, but eco- 
nomic and social security—freedom from 
want and from the fear of want—in order 
that men may live lives of dignity and human 
worth. Social security thus appears as a 
necessary condition for men to be free and 
independent. 

I believe there is increasing recognition 
that health protection would be among the 
most valuable, the most potent for the fu- 
ture, of all the benefits from a comprehensive 
program of social security. 


And it must compre- 


Tomaluation of Government Fixed-Price 
War-Supply Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by Hon. James F. Byrnes on Jan- 
uary 8, 1944, regarding termination of 
Government fixed-price war-supply con- 
tracts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Director of War Mobilization today 
issued a directive to all procurement agencies 
making immediately effective a uniform 
article for the termination of Government 
fixed-price war-supply contracts, and a state- 
ment of principles to be followed by such 
departments in determining costs. 

The directive was based upon a recom- 
mendation by Mr. B. M. Baruch and Mr. John 
Hancock. Mr. Baruch is in charge of the 
special unit in the Office of War Mobilization 
established by Director Byrnes to deal with 
war and post-war adjustment problems. Mr. 
Hancock is associated with Mr. Baruch in that 
work and is Chairman of the Joint Contract 
Termination Board, composed of representa- 
tives of the various departments, which 
Board has agreed to the article and the state- 
ment of principles today made effective for 
all departments. 

In releasing the recommendation of Mr. 
Baruch and Mr. Hancock, Director Byrnes 
stated that the Office of War Mobilization 
would keep in touch with the various de- 
partments in order to see that the policies 
adopted were made effective. He said that 
the unit headed by Mr. Baruch had made 
great progress in considering other phases of 
contract termination and in the development 
of policies to govern the disposition of sure 
plus property. 


But it must also | 





Director Byrnes said it was an important | 


step toward eliminating the delay in a con- 
tractor getting his money and delay in the 
employee getting a job. 

Following is a letter from Mr. Baruch and 
Mr. Hancock to Director Byrnes, transmitting 
the uniform termination article and state- 
ment of principles: 

“Herewith we are transmitting with our 
approval, and the recommendation that they 
be made effective, a uniform termination 
article for Government fixed-price war-supply 
contracts and a statement of principles on 
the determination of costs, which have been 
drafted and unanimously agreed upon by 
the Joint Contract Termination Board, estab- 
lished at your direction on November 12, with 
representatives of the major war procure- 
ment agencies—War and Navy, Treasury, 
Maritime Commission, the R. F. C. subsid- 
iaries, and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

“To facilitate war procurement and be- 
cause of the need to insert this termination 
article into new war contracts and to give 
contractors the earliest opportunity to have 
this article included in their existing con- 
tracts, the joint board has asked that the 
termination article and cost statement be 
announced imnrediately, in advance of the 
broader program of contract termination pol- 
icies on which we are working and which we 
will recommend to you. 

“This termination article and cost state- 
ment deal with only two of the many as- 
pects of contract termination policies. They 
fill a long-felt need for a clear definition of 
what are the rights of the Government and 
contractors when war contracts are termi- 
nated; a definition that will be fair to con- 
tractors while protecting the Government, 
and the same definition to bind all of the 
war procurement agencies. 

“The termination article and cost state- 
mrent are not intended to cover and should 
not be confused with the many other aspects 
of contract-termination policies including 
such questions as payments and loans, set- 
tlement procedures, the keeping of adequate 
records and protection of the public interest, 
the special problems of subcontractors, ap- 
peals, company-wide settlements, the dis- 
posal of property, and the need for legisla- 
tion. All of these problems are enmeshed in 
many difficulties which are being cut 
through and will be reported on to you. 

“The fact that the termination provisions 
in Government war-supply contracts are to 
be simplified and made uniform is an impor- 
tant contribution to and can be described as 
the first step in developing a full set of 
clear-cut, workable policies on contract ter- 
mination; but it is only the first step. 

“We trust there will be no speculation that 
our release of this termination article re- 
flects a belief in an early end of the war. 
Contracts are being terminated and settled 
regularly as the needs of war change. The 
unifying and simplifying of the Government's 
contracts is a war measure, as well as a pre- 
liminary step in preparing for demobiliza- 
tion. 

“To clarify some of the questions that are 
not covered in this termination article and 
cost statement, our objectives on some of 
the unsettled problems might be stated: 

“1. How to apply the principles of this 
uniform termination article to subcontrac- 
tors is under careful consideratioh. A num- 
ber of serious administrative problems are 
involved that require further study. Our 
objective is to have the same principles of 
contract settlement apply to subcontractors 
as well as prime contractors. 

“2. As to payment, our object is quick pay- 
ment of what the Government owes so that 
our great productivé capacity can be fully 
utilized for war and peace—destroying the 
dangers of unemployment and inflation. 
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“8. The development of the necessary safe- 
guards to protect the Government's interest 
in both the settlement of contracts and the 
disposal of property, including not only ade- 
quate records but also protective methods for 
the prevention and detection of fraud. 

“4. On the clearance of Government- 
owned materials and equipment from the 
plants of both prime and sub contractors, we 
have set for ourselves the objective of assur- 
ing prompt clearance with a dead line of not 
later than 60 days after the filing of inventory 
lists, and with manufacturers having the 
right to remove and store this property at an 
earlier date at their own risk. : 

“Manufacturers will benefit from having 
this termination article in their contracts. It 
will assure uniform handling of their claims 
by all of the agencies with which they have 
contracts, eliminating possible conflict and 
confusion over varying contract provisions; it 
will make for swifter and more equitable set- 
tlement, give manufacturers a clear definition 
of their rights; reduce litigation. 

“The desirability of having a standard ter- 
mination article for all agencies has been gen- 
erally recognized. It has been advocated by 
business groups, independent organizations, 
the procurement agencies themselves as well 
as several important committees of Congress, 
including those headed by Senators GEORGE 
and Murray. 

“Efforts to develop such a uniform termi- 
ration clause have been going on within the 
Government for more than a year and a half. 
The fact that agreement has been obtained 
in these last weeks is a tribute to the fine, co- 
operative spirit with which the Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board and its staff has 
functioned and to the reparatory work that 
has been done by the other agencies, particu- 
larly that done under the auspices of the War 
Production Board. 

“The article applies only to domestic con- 
tracts, not foreign. Consideration is being 
given to certain other exceptions and an ap- 
proved list of such exceptions wili be issued 
soon. Obviously, where the sums involved 
are so small or the time of the contract is 
short, the termination article is not needed. 

“In drawing up this article, the joint board 
was under instructions to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interests fully, not giving con- 
tractors more than they are entitled to under 
existing contracts, but to assure them their 
just and fair rights. The termination article 
necessarily is a merging of the many types 
of contract termination provisions that have 
been used by the agencies and will not fit all 
cases perfectly. Differences between this arti- 
cle and existing contracts will be outweighed 
by the advantages of the unified, simpler, and 
speedier procedure for settling contracts 
which this uniform termination article makes 
possible. 

“Both the termination article and cost 
statement are confined to broad, workable 
principles, with details left to be covered in 
administrative regulations, manuals, and in- 
structions. Many points were not included 
because they were questions of detail which 
will require constant refinement in the light 
of experience and could be handled best by 
regulations which can be revised readily and 
which are more easily adjusted to special 
cases. 

“Briefly summarized, the termination ar- 
ticle provides that the Government may 
terminate a prime contract at any time by 
giving notice, which is the common pro- 
vision in existing contracts. What the con- 
tractor must do on receiving his termination 
notice is set forth. Contractors will be paid 
for all completed articles at the contract 
price. 

“Two types of settlement are provided for: 
One, for the contractor and the Government 
to agree upon a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment through negotiation; the second, if 
such negotiations prove unsuccessful, for 
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settlement through the application of a 
| ied formula. 
“Of particular interest, is the margin of 




















p! allowed on work wh ct 

has gun but has not y 
the simplicity of a flat, uniform rate of profit 
would yield enormous administrative efits 
in easing the problems of settlement for both 
contractors and the Government. However 





under certain conditions single flat rate 
micht give excessive profits, as where a manu- 
facturer’s costs consisted largely of assem- 
bling an inventory of raw materials. 
“Accordingly, a profit formula was devised 
which (a) limits the aggregate profit in all 
cases to a maximum of 6 percent, and (b) 
further limits to a maximum of 2 percent 








the profit on unprocessed inventory, and only 
to the extent that this inventory is properly 
allocable to the contract. Both these rates 
of profit are maximums and there will be in- 
stances where only a fraction of a percent 
profit will be allowed on raw materials. Ob- 

usly no profit will be allowed except on 
work done or costs incurred. 

“We have felt that it would contribute to 


f and speedy settlement, with protection 
for both the Government and the contractor, 
¢ 


set forth a specified, though not too rigid, 
yardstick for measuring profit. 
“The cost statement is based upon the rec- 
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ognition only of those costs that are properly 

cable to the contract and only to the 
extent that they are quantitatively reasonable 
f the performance of the whole contract. 


n determining these costs, recognized ac- 
unting practices are to be used. The cost 
tatement goes further to clarify some of the 
uncertainties that have arisen in the minds 
contractors as to which costs are properly 
ocable to the contract and which are defi- 
nitely excluded. 

“In bringing the drafting of this termina- 
tion article and cost statement to decision 

i conclusion, our thinking has been that 
the interests of both contractors and the Gov- 
ment will be best served by a clear defi- 

n of their mutual rights and obliga- 
ns and by preparing the ground for prompt 
ettlement on the basis of those rights and 
obligations.” 

The following is the text of the directive 
order to all procurement agencies issued by 
Director Byrnes: 

“The uniform termination article for Gov- 
ernment fixed price war supply contracts and 
the statement of principles on the determi- 
nations, adopted by the Joint Contract Ter- 
mination Board and approved by the War and 
-War Adjustment Unit of the Office of 
ar Mobilization, are hereby made effective. 

“The termination article shall be used to 
the fullest extent practicable in all new war 
contracts and contractors shall be given the 
earliest practical opportunity to have the 
article included in existing contracts. 

“Situations in which it is deemed imprac- 
ticable to use the termination article should 
be promptly reported to this Office for further 
instructions. 


oO” 
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“UNIFORM TERMINATION ARTICLE FOR FIXED 
PRICE SUPPLY CONTRACTS 

“Article termination at the option of 
the Government: (a) The performance of 
work under this contract may be terminated 
by the Government in accordance with this 
article in whole, or from time to time in part, 
whenever the contracting officer shall deter- 
mine any such termination is for the best in- 
terests of the Government. Termination of 
work hereunder shall be effected by delivery 
to the contractor of a notice of termination 
specifying the extent to which performance 
of work under the contract shall be termi- 
nated, and the date upon which such termi- 
nation shall become effective. If termination 
of work under this contract is simultaneous 
with, a part of, or in connection with, a gen- 
eral termination (1) of all or substantially all 
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in accordance with the }f - 
article, unless the contracting 





officer finds that the contractor is then iz 
gross or wilful default under t 

“(b) After receipt of a notice o 
tion and except as otherwise direct 
ing officer, the contractor 
terminate work under the contract on the 
date and to the extent specified in the notice 
of termination; (2) place no further orders or 
subcontracts for materials, services or facili- 
ties except as may be necessary for comple- 
tion of such portions of the work under the 
contract as may not be terminated; (3) ter- 
minate all orders and subcontracts to the ex- 
tent that relate to the performance of 
any work terminated by the notice of termi- 
nation; (4) assign to the Government, in the 
manner and to the extent directed by the 
contracting officer, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the contractor under the orders or 


subcontracts so terminated; (5) settle a 











contract 
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claims arising out of such termination < 
orders and subcontracts with the appro\ 
or ratification of the contracting officer to 
the extent that he may require, which ap- 
proval or ratification shall be final for all 
the purposes of this article; (6) transfer title 
and deliver to the Government in the manner, 
to the extent and at the times directed by 
the contracting officer (i) the fabricated or 
unfabricated parts, work in process, com- 
pleted work, supplies, and other material 
produced as a part of, or acquired in respect 
of the performance of, the work terminated 
in the notice of termination, and (ii) the 
plans, drawings, information, and other prop- 
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erty which, if the contract had been com- 
eted, would be required to be furnished to 
he Government; (7) use his best efforts to 
ell in the manner, to the extent, at the time, 
and at the price or prices directed or au- 
thorized by the contracting officer, any 
property of the types referred to in subdi- 
vision (6) of this paragraph; provided, how- 
ever, that the contractor (i) shall not be 
required to extend credit to any purchaser 
and (ii) may retain any such property at a 
price or prices approved by the contracting 
officer; (8) complete performance of such part 

f the work as shall not have been terminated 
by the notice of termination; and (9) take 
such action as may be necessary or as the 
contracting officer may direct for protec- 
tion and preservation of the property, which 
is in the possession of the contractor and in 
which the Government has or may acquire 
an interest. 

“(c) The contractor and the contracting 
officer may agree upon the whole or any part 
of the amount or amounts to be paid to the 
contractor by reason of the total or partial 
termination of work pursuant to this article, 
which amount or amounts may include a 
reasonable allowance for profit, and the Gov- 
ernment shail pay the agreed amount or 
amounts. Nothing in paragraph (d) of this 
article prescribing the amount to be paid 
to the contractor in the event of failure of 
the contractor and the contracting officer 
to agree upon the whole amount to be paid 
to the contractor by reason of the termina- 
tion of work pursuant to this article shall 
be deemed to limit, restrict, or otherwise de- 
termine or affect the amount or amounts 
which may be agreed upon to be paid to the 
contractor pursuant to this paragraph (c). 

“(d) In the event of the failure of the 
contractor and contracting officer to agree 
as provided in paragraph (c) upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the contractor by 
reason of the termination of work pursuant 
to this article, the Government, but without 
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as provided in pai 


the extent that cuci 


raph (b) 
1im covers (i) proper- 
y or materials delivered to the contractor 
r (ii) services furnished to the contractor 
1 connection with the production of com- 
leted articles under this contract 
“(f) In the event that, prior to the deter- 
on of the final amount to be paid to 
actor a this article provided, 
or shall file with the contracting 
request in writing that an equitable 
adjustment should be made in the price or 
price pecified in the contract for the work 
not terminated by the notice of termination, 
the appropriate fair and reasonable adjust- 
ment shall be made in such price or prices. 
“(¢) The Government shall make partial 
payments and payments on account, from 
time to time, of the amounts to which the 
shall be entitled under this article, 
ermined by agreement or other- 
’r in the opinion of the con- 
r the aggregate of such pay- 
: ll be within the amount to which 
ntractor will be entitled hereunder. 
h) For the purposes of paragraphs, (d) 
(2) and (d) (3) hereof, the amounts of the 
payments to be made by the Government to 
the contractor shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the statement of principles 
for determination of costs upon termination 
of Government fixed-price supply contracts 
approved by the Joint Contract Termina- 
tion Board, December 31, 1943. he con- 
tractor for a period of 3 years after final 
settlement under the contract shall make 
available to the Government at all reason- 
able times at the office of the contractor all 
of its books, records, documents, and other 
evidence bearing on the costs and expenses 
of the contractor under the contract and in 
respect of the termination of work there- 
under.” 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINATION 
OF COSTS UPON TERMINATION OF GOVERNMENT 
FIXED-PRICE SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
The following is the statement of prin- 

ciples for determination of costs upon ter- 

mination of Government fixed-price supply 
contracts approved by the Joint Contract 

Termination Board, December 31, 1943, re- 

ferred to in paragraph (h) of the uniform 

termination article applicable to the ter- 
mination of fixed price supply contracts at 
the option of the Government: 

“1. General principles: The costs con- 
templated by this statement of principles 
mre those sanctioned by recognized commer- 

ial accounting practices and are intended 
to include the direct and indirect manufac- 
turing, selling, and distribution, administra- 
tive, and other costs incurred which are rea- 
sonably necessary for the performance of the 
contract, and are properly allocable or ap- 
portionable, under such practices, to the 
contract (or the part thereof under consid- 
eration). The general principles set out 
in this statement are subject to the applica- 
tion of any special provisions of the contract. 
Certain costs are specifically described below 
because of their particular significance, and, 
as in the case of other costs, should be in- 
cluded to the extent that they are allocable 
to or should be apportioned to the contract 
or the part thereof under consideration. 

“(a) Common inventory: The costs of 
items of inventory which are common to the 
contract and to other work of the contractor, 

“(b) Common claims of subcontractors: 
The claims of subcontractors which are com- 
mon to the contract and to other work of 
the contractor. 

“(c) Depreciation: An 
preciation at appropriate rates on buildings, 
machinery, and equipment, and other facili- 
ties including such amounts for obsolescence 
due to progress in the arts and other factors 
as are ordinarily given consideration in de- 
tern 1g depreciation rates Depreciation 
as defined herein shall not inciude loss of use- 


allowance for de- 





(3) except to ; ful value of the type covered by subparagraph 


(f). 

“(d) Experimental and research expense: 
General experimental and research expense 
to the extent consistent with an established 
prewar program, or to the extent related to 
war purposes. 

“(e) Engineering and development and 
special tooling: Costs of engineering and 
development and of special tooling; provided 
that the contractor protects any interests 
of the Government by transfer of title or by 
other means deemed appropriate by the 
Government. 

“(f) Loss on facilities—conditions on al- 
lowance: In the case of any special facility 
acquired by the contractor solely for the 
performance of the contract, or the contract 
and other war production contracts, if upon 
termination of the contract such facility is 
not reasonably capable of use in the other 
business of the contractor having regard to 
the then condition and location of such facil- 
ity, an amount which bears the same propor- 
tion to the loss of useful value as the deliv- 
eries not made under the contract bear to 
the total of the deliveries which have been 
made and would have been made had the 
contract and the other contracts been com- 
pleted, provided that the amount to be al- 
lowed under this paragraph shall not exceed 
the adjusted basis of the facility for Federal 
income-tax purposes immediately prior to 
the date of the termination of the contract, 
and provided further that no amount shall 
be allowed under this paragraph unless upon 
termination of the contract title to the 
facility is transferred to the Government, ex- 
cept where the Government elects to take 
other appropriate means to protect its in- 
terests 

“(g) Special leases: (1) Rentals under 
leases clearly shown to have been made for 
the performance of the contract, or the con- 
tract and other war production contracts, 
covering the period necessary for complete 
performance of the contract and such further 
period as may have been reasonably neces- 
sary; (2) costs of reasonable alteration of 
such leased property made for the same 
purpose; and (3) costs of restoring the 
premises, to the extent required by reasonable 
provisions of the lease; less (4) the residual 
value of the lease; provided that the con- 
tractor shall have made reasonable efforts to 
terminate, assign, or settle such leases or 
otherwise reduce the cost thereof. 

“(h) Advertising: Advertising expense to 
the extent consistent with a prewar program 
or to the extent reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances 

“(i) Limitation on costs described in sub- 
paragraphs (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h). In 
no event shall the aggregate of the amounts 
allowed under subparagraphs (d), (e), (f), 
(g), and (h) exceed the amount which would 
have been available from the contract price 
to cover these items, if the contract had been 
completed, after considering all other costs 
which would have been required to complete 
it. 

““(j) Interests: Interest on borrowings. 

“(k) Settlement expenses: Reasonable ac- 
counting, legal, clerical, and other expenses 
necessary in connection with the termina- 
tion and settlement of the contract and sub- 
contracts and purchase orders thereunder, 
including expenses incurred for the purpose 
of obtaining payment from the Government 
only to the extent reasonably necessary for 
the preparation and presentation of settle- 
ment proposals and cost evidence in connec- 
tion therewith. 

“(1) Protection and disposition of prop- 
erty: Storage, transportation, and other costs 
incurred for the protection of property ac- 
quired or produced for the contract or in 
connection with the disposition of such 
poperty. 

“2. Initial costs: Costs of a nonrecurring 
nature which arise from unfamiliarity with 
the product in the initial stages of produc- 
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tion should be appropriately apportioned be- 
tween the completed and the terminated por- 
tions of the contract. In this category would 
be included high direct labor and overhead 
costs, including training, costs of excessive 
rejections, and similar items. 

“3. Excluded costs: Without affecting the 
generality of the foregoing provisions in oth- 
er respects, amounts representing the fol- 
lowing should not be included as elements 


“of cost: 


“(a) Losses on other contracts, or from 
sales or exchanges of capital assets, fees and 
other expenses in connection with reorgani- 
zation or recapitalization, anti-trust or Fed- 
eral income-tax litigation, or prosecution of 
Federal income-tax claims or other claims 
against the Government (except as provided 
in paragraph 1 (k)); losses on investments: 
provisions for contingencies; and premiums 
on life insurance where the contractor is 
the beneficiary. 

“(b) The expense of conversion of the con- 
tractor’s facilities to uses other than the 
performance of the contract. 

“(c) Expenses due to the negligence or will- 
ful failure of the contractor to discontinue 
with reasonable promptness the incurring of 
expenses after the effective date of the termi- 
nation notice. 

“(d) Costs incurred in respect to facilities, 
materials or services purchased or work done 
in excess of the reasonable quantitative re- 
quirements of the entire contract. 

“(e) Costs which, as evidenced by account- 
ing statements submitted in renegotiation 
under section 403 of the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1942, as 
amended, were charged off during a period 
covered by a previous renegotiation, mar not 
be subsequently included in the termination 
settlement if a refund was made for such 
period, or to the extent that such charging 
off is shown to have avoided such refund. 

“4. To the extent that they conform to 
recognized commercial accounting practices 
and the foregoing statement of principles, 
the established accounting practices of the 
contractor as indicated by his books of ac- 
count and financial reports will be given due 
consideration in the preparation of state- 
ments of cost for the purposes of this article. 

“5. The failure specifically to mention in 
this statement any item of cost is not in- 
tended to imply that it should be included 
or excluded.” 


When “Peace Breaks Loose” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr.KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, thought- 
ful men and women everywhere are giv- 
ing much thought and study to the post- 
war world and more particularly to its 
rehabilitation. Here at home we face a 
tremendous task in reconverting back to 
peacetime production. In the devas- 
tated areas of Europe and Asia the prob- 
lem is even greater because there they 
will have to rebuild and restore without 
the tremendous resources to draw upon 
that a beneficent Providence has en- 
dowed us with. 

Nation’s Business for December 1943 
contained an article entitled “When 
Peace Breaks Loose” that sets up a pat- 
tern that can be used by many of the 
occupied countries, once the war is over. 



















































































It has been my pleasure to know Dr. 
Hans Bull for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He is an experienced business- 
man, a sound student of world affairs 
and anything that he has to say upon 
the subject of post-war rehabilitation is 
worthy of most serious consideration. 
Dr. Bull was a frequent visitor to our 
shores before World War No. 2 broke out. 
Indeed, he left Norway on a business trip 
to America ony 2 days before the inva- 
sion and has been unable to return to his 
home since because of war conditions. 
I venture the prediction that when the 
time comes for Norway to set her house 
in order, the Norwegian people will avail 
themselves of Dr. Bull’s vast and varied 
experience to help lead them back to the 
path of self-sufficiency. I am prompted 
to insert Dr. Bull’s interview with Art 
Brown in the hope that his program for 
rehabilitation may have the fullest pos- 
sible degree of publicity both here and 
abroad as it is equally applicable to all 
occupied countries. The article follows: 

WHEN “PEACE BrEAKS LOOSE” 
(By Art Brown) 

Norway is one nation which expects to 
eclve its post-war economic problems with- 
out getting something for nothing. 

Norway will look to America for financial 
and material help after the war, but on a 
businesslike basis. She believes that, given 
an opportunity to sell her goods and services, 
she will be able to buy and pay for what she 
needs to rebuild her national economy. 

Norway's people, although the Nazis have 
stripped them of machinery, farm equipment, 
locomotives, and ships, have never given up. 

Norwegian soldiers and airmen trained in 
Scotland and Canada have fought the enemy 
in some of the hardest battles of the war 

Norway's merchant marine has been 
of great aid to the United Nations 

“The services of Norway's fleet,” said a 
EPritish general recently, “have been equal to 
an army of 1,000,000 men.” 

One Norwegian tanker alone has crossed 

Atlantic 45 times, with and wi 
and has delivered to England suffici 
*yh-octane gasoline for 39 bomber raids of 
0 planes each, with enough left over to 
rovide 1 week’s gas for 900,000 cars in the 

ist 

Now that defeat of the Axis seems cer- 
tain—and there is likelihood that Germany 
may be forced to shorten her lines by pulling 
out of the Scandinavian Peninsula even be- 
fore the war ends—Norway is not letting up 
in her fight. But she is looking ahead and 
is planning not to be caught unprepared for 
peace. 

In Washington, Hans Bull, former com- 
mercial counselor for the Norwegian Em- 
bassy, has had much to do with Norway's 
post-war planning. 

“Our reconstruction program,” 
Bull, “is not yet complete. We are, in fact, 
just getting under way. Norway's full 
strength has been, and is being, directed to- 
ward helping defeat the Axis. But there 
are certain things which we know must be 
done to rebuild our country—and we have 
some ideas about how we'd like to go about 
it.” 
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MUST PREVENT STARVATION 


Before rebuilding can begin, Mr. Bull 
points out, Norway must act to prevent in- 
ternal disturbances, unrest, unemployment, 
and starvation. Norway wants to restore her 
business, industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and shipping as early as possible. She 
wants to rebuild her productive facilities, de- 
velop her natural resources, restore her 
standard of living, and help other nations 
restore theirs. 
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“Most urgent,” says Mr. Bull, “is to give 
our people bread and butter. We must ar- 
range to get emergency supplies into our 
land the moment the enemy surrenders or 
withdraws from Norway Otherwise our 
people will starve, half-starve, or, at least, 
march backward for many years, even gen- 


erations. 
“Hug 
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need, can be divertec 
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tional prices 
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excess supplies to immediate use to help re- 
lieve suffering in 800,000 homes than to have 
them stored away in military warehouses, per- 


haps for months or even years. Besides, it 
would help speed up the unloading of ships 
and make them more quickly available for 
carrying men and materials back to America 
or to the Far East.” 

Norway is about as large as New Mexico, 
and less than half as large as Texas. About 
a third of her 3,000,000 population live on 
farms. 

In farm products, Norway was self-suffi- 
cient before the war, except for cereals (of 
which she imported 600,000 tons a year), and 
crops which can be raised only in warm cli- 
mates. About 70 percent of Norway's farm 
income came from livestock. Before the in- 
vasion, she had 2,000,000 head of cattle and 
horses, 2,000,000 sheep, and 1,000,000 goats 
and pigs 

Since the Nazi occupation, Norway’s live- 
stock population has been cut in half. The 
rate of reduction is now increasing, 
of the growing shortage of food. Recent 
Germany requisitioned 300,000 head of cat- 
tle. 

Before the war, Norway had 4,000,000 hens 
and plenty ys. Today, both chi 
ens and eggs are ¢ st impossible to find 
The few chickens that remain are suffering 
from malnutrition. 

Norway will look to America for livest 
] ck her farnis—and f 
least, 150,000 good milk cows to 
her dairy industry. 

“In the United States,” 
“there are hundreds of the 
wegian-American farmers who have a deep 
interest in the homeland and who want to 
have a part in its rehabilitation. These 
farmers, working through Norwegian-Ameri- 
can organizations, are planning to raise 
Jersey and Holstein heifers to be sent to the 
farms of their fathers, brothers, cousins, and 
riends in Norway.” 

The chickens with which 
Norway’s poultry industry could also come 
from America. This industry, it is 
can be rebuilt to its pre-war proportions 
within 18 months after peace comes by im- 
porting 60,000 selected pullets and about 
6,000 roosters. The resultant eggs would be 
hatched in incubators on a mass-production 
basis, and the baby chicks distributed to the 
farms throughout the country. 

Norway has always been a maritime 
nation—and has no intention of going out 
of the shipping business. Before the war her 
merchant fleet was the third largest in the 
world, having passed Japan's late in 1939. 
Norway’s cargo fleet, incidentally, was created 
entirely through private initiative, without 
Government subsidy. 
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SHIPPING LOSSES ENORMOUS 

The war has played havoc with Norway’s 
shipping. Losses have been enormous. N 
only has a large percentage of the country’s 
oceangoing vessels been sent to the bottom, 
but almost all the coastwise and fishing fleet 
has been confiscated or destroyed. 
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nitrates, etc. In time their loans will be re- 
tired, their purchasing power will be strength- 
ened, and their trading can turn more and 
more to consumer goods paid for with Nor- 
wegian money, goods, or services. 

To protect the exchange rate, 
wegian Government will doubtless have to 
regulate the trade balance, at least, at the 
tart. That will mean that no businessman 
will be allowed to buy such a large quantity 
of any one particular item, that—by borrow- 
money with which to pay the bill—he 
would curtail other and perhaps more neces- 
sary purchases by other businessmen. 


the Nor- 


ing 


DEPENDS ON FOREIGN TRADE 

Because Norway's determination is to pay 
her own way in the post-war world, her re- 
construction program will hinge on the 
building up of her foreign trade, selling her 
goods to the world to buy goods which she 
needs but cannot produce herself. 

In cases where existing high tariffs now 
hamper the sale of Norwegian exports to the 
United States, Norway is hoping that a mu- 
tually satisfactory trade treaty, or trade re- 
construction agreement in treaty form, can 
be worked cut. 

“This trade agreement,” says Mr. Bull, 
“should include the mutual aims of the two 
countries for a certain period, say 10 or 20 
years. It should be in two steps: A prelim- 
inary plan to go into effect the day the enemy 
surrenders; and a final plan to be worked out 
and agreed upon within, say, a year after the 
wal 

“War conditions, wartime organization, 
and, in Norway's case, the fact that almost all 
our experienced businessmen, industrialists, 
and ¢hipping leaders were caught within Nor- 
way have, in some cases, resulted in an unsat- 
isfactory situation and loss of good will,” adds 
Mr. Bull 

“Not the least important reconstruction 
work will, therefore, be that the business or- 
ganizations on both sides of the Atlantic 
should come together and rebuild a founda- 
tion of mutual understanding and confidence. 

“The differences, if any, are superficial and 
temporary and can, and should be, removed. 
But the ties that bind us together are funda- 
mental and have their roots in our similar 
lives and aims 

“Norway's business and industrial organiza- 
tions—Norges Industri Forbund (industry 
association), Norges Handelsstand (trade as- 
sociation), Norges Rederforbund (shipown- 
ers), etc., will he ready to function and to 
work closely with America when peace comes. 

“I hope that similar organizations in Amer- 
ica are making their plans for carrying on 
business with us as soon as the enemy sur- 
renders—and that may happen suddenly— 
any time now—and we should not again be 
caught unprepared when ‘peace breaks 


loose.’ ” 


Implementing the Economic Bill of 
Rights 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that in his message to 
Congress today the President laid down 
what he called an economic bill of rights 
and made the statement, “I ask the Con- 
gress to explore the means for imple- 
menting this economic bill of rights—for 





it is definitely the responsibility of the 
Congress so to do,” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make note here of the fact that 
on March 31, 1941, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, which was 
created by resolution of the Congress, 
filed its report, which was the result of 
almost 3 years of study of the economic 
system. The report of that committee 
does implement the economic bill 
of rights outlined in the President’s 
message. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the 
committee may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

At the same time I desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that the report to 
which I have referred, which is Senate 
Document No. 35, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, is still available at the 
office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

I also desire to have printed in the 
REcorp a personal statement which I 
made and which was included in the 
final report of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer of the cost of printing, which is 
$360. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and the personal statement were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, as 
follows: 

GENERAL PURPOSES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has continually kept in mind the com- 
prehensive purposes outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message. It has never prosecuted or 
persecuted any witness or industry. Abuses 
have been disclosed during the course of the 
committe.’s activities which were repre- 
hensible in the extreme. More often, how- 
ever, have its investigations shown the aware- 
ness of industrial leaders of acute economic 
dislocations and their honest efforts to deal 
with them in the public interest. 

The committee’s recommendations are not 
punitive. We do not proceed against par- 
ticular individuals or industrial concerns. 
Rather, we seek to recommend remedies for 
those fundamental ills which affect all or 
major parts of the eccnomic system. 

We have constantly been aware that equally 
important as the specific recommendations 
for legislation are those self-appraisals and 
reforms voluntarily instituted by industry as 
a result of questions raised and information 
disclosed in the hearings and studies of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. 
Abundant evidence in the files of the com- 
mittee, further amplified by numerous con- 
ferences between the committee’s staff of ex- 
perts and leading industrial executiveg, proves 
the beneficial results obtained from the pres- 
ence of the committee in the Nation’s Capital 
during these recent years of critical eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

The more than 20,000 pages of direct testi- 
money, covering the interrogation of 552 
leaders of American industry and the 3,300 
technical exhibits presented in the hearings 
of the committee, supplemented by 43 mono- 
graphs on important economic problems, 
have assembled a body of information re- 
plete with suggestions and recommendations 
for the improvement of ou~ national eco- 
nomic life. While the Temporary National 
Economic Committee cannot assume author's 
responsibility for these hundreds of sug- 
gestions, we have been particularly careful to 
present under our imprint a body of infor- 
mation essential to an understanding of the 
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will prove most useful to the legislative and 
administrative branches of government, to 
industrialists, labor leaders, and citizens gen- 
erally in their search for solutions of our 
economic ills. 

The collection of this information has 
proved a stimulus to Government agencies 
entrusted with the enfcrcement of laws in- 
tended to prevent restraint of trade. The 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of anti- 
trust activity has repeatedly declared that 
the investigations of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee have provided 
information which has led to the correction 
of many monopoly practices. The alloca- 
tion of special research studies to various 
Government departments has enabled their 
experts to become well acquainted with a 
body of newly assembled information which 
furnishes them with data long needed in 
the conduct of their affairs. 

Not the least of the contributions of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee to 
the solution of the problems pointed out in 
the President’s message has been the dis- 
semination of its findings of fact in over 
230,000 volumes distributed to Members of 
Congress and State legislatures, university 
and college libraries, research institutions, 
industrial organizations, Government agen- 
cies, and interested private citizens. Com- 
munications received by the Committee show 
the use to which this material is being put, 
indicating that the information, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations will have con- 
tinuing and profound effects in shaping the 
thinking of individuals and groups, leading 
eventually to an informed public opinion 
of that high quality which insures the 
preservation of our free competitive economy 
as the American way of life. 

We do not suggest that the protracted in- 
vestigations of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee have solved with finality 
the many problems besetting the national 
economy. On the contrary, we have been 
made acutely aware of the fact that many 
of these problems are of a continuing na- 
ture, requiring constant vigilance and fre- 
quent special investigation in order to dis- 
close and prevent monopoly practices from 
exerting a disastrous effect upon our system 
of free enterprise. We have come to certain 
positive conclusions, some of which are here 
assembled as specific recommendations for 
the better functioning of the economy. 
These we offer to the President, to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to our fellow 
citizens in the belief that they are all in- 
tended to promote an ever-increasing level 
of well-being for our people. 


THE LOWER THIRD 


Most of the hearings and studies of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
developed evidence that many of our more 
serious problems of economic imbalance are 
due to the sad plight of more than a third 
of our people whose meager incomes, un- 
stable employment, unhealthful living con- 
ditions, and limited cultural opportunities 
constitute a substantial drag on the econ- 
omy’s forward march toward recovery and 
expansion. 

It appears that while action to restore 
competition in those sectors of the economy 
where monopolistic restraints are in evidence 
will aid these poorly circumstanced citizens, 
nothing short of a program specifically de- 
signed to amplify their daily diet, to train 
them for suitable occupations, to make avail- 
able the benefits of low-cost housing, and to 
give them opportunity to develop their cul- 
tural attributes will suffice to eliminate this 
serious threat to democracy and our eco- 
nomic system. 

We therefore commend such efforts as the 
food stamp plan, slum clearance, and low- 
cost housing, the extension of hcspital and 
medical facilities, and the development of 


operation of our economic system and which vocational and cultural programs for the less 
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privileged of our people, to the end that 
they may become as speedily as possible fully 
participating, responsible members of the 
community. 

{Approved without objection.] 


PASSING ON THE TECHNOLOGICAL GAINS 


The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee rejoices in the endless march of dis- 
covery, invention, and innovation which has 
made possible the relatively high level of 
living enjoyed in the United States. We in- 
sist that nothing be done which would pre- 
vent the fullest application of human in- 
genuity and use of all material equipment 
for the benefit of our citizens. Yet we have 
witnessed major dislocations in our economy 

yhich stem in considerable part from the 
failure of the industrial system to pass on 
in due proportions to all participants—man- 
agement, labor, and capital claimants—the 
great technological gains of mass production 
and distribution of goods. 

The dependence of most of our working 
population for a livelihood on jobs over which 
they cannot exercise control and the nature 
of the industrial economy which renders 
management incapable of maintaining stable 
employment have set in motion a series of 
reforms which have greatly improved the so- 
cial security of our people. But the techno- 
logical character of our dynamic industrial 
system raises other problems which must be 
met. Our hearings revealed widespread tech- 
nological displacement of workers, loss of 
skill of employed workers, and severe unem- 
ployment due to technological change. 

No one element in the economic system can 
be made responsible for the proper disposi- 
tion of the gains of increasing technology. 
We insist that a free competitive system of- 
fers the best opportunity for the widest par- 
ticipation in such gains achieved through a 
reduction in prices of goods, in the stimula- 
tion of new industries, and extension of ex- 
isting ones, fuller employment, reduction of 
working hours, increase in consumers’ pur- 
chasing power, and a more equitable distri- 
bution of the value added by manufacture. 
Consequently the recommendations made 
here for the maintenance of a competitive 
productive system and a free market place 
should have a salutary effect in passing on 
the gains of technology to all who participate 
in our economic life. 

[Approved without objection.] 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF A. FORD HINRICHS, SUD- 
MITTED FOR ISADOR LUBIN, COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


There has been a tendency to disregard 
the full costs of technological advance. In 
particular, almost no accounting is made of 
the waste and costs involved in scrapping 
human skills. Our hearings revealed wide- 
spread technological displacement of work- 
ers, loss of skill of employed workers, and se- 
vere unemployment due to technological 
change. , 

While the present defense emergency lasts, 
these problems may not appear severe nor 
their conSequences alarming. Once this 
emergency program has passed, however, 
sharp dislocations of employment are inevi- 
table. Now is the time to institute certain 
changes which will ameliorate conditions in 
the post-defense period. I therefore recom- 
mend that— 

1. Industry and labor organization should 
develop joint studies of the means of ef- 
fecting technological change with minimum 
hardship to the workers involved. They 
should mutually provide for advance notices 
of dismissal in labor contracts. 

2. Legislation should be enacted providing 
for the payment of dismissal wages and re- 
training programs for technologically dis- 
placed workers. 

3. The social-security laws should be im- 
mediately amended to extend unemploy- 
ment compensation to cover more adequately 





the dismissal of workers from defense indus- 
tries. 
DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 

The concentration of economic power has 
caused the development of our productive 
and distributive mechanism frequently with- 
out primary concern for efficiency and econ- 
omy in the production and distribution of 
goods. Attempts of various localities to lure 
factories from other cities and efforts by some 
industrialists to escape the more enlightened 
practices of advanced communities have 
fostered unsocial movements of industries. 
Ghost towns have appeared frequently 
without economic or social justification. 

Moreover, in the present emergency the 
National Government is confronted for the 
first time with the practical problem of the 
proper location of important industries, a 
problem which will have widespread infllu- 
ence on the economic practices of the coun- 
try. 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee urges upon the President, the Con- 
gress, the States, and local governments, and 
private enterprise, that serious attention be 
given to the manifold economic and social 
problems involved in the proper location of 
our strategic industries. Our investigations 
offer ample evidence of the dangers of size 
and concentration of plants and industries. 
We therefore submit to all public and private 
bodies responsible for industry location the 
desirability of decentralizing industry to the 
end that the maximum economic benefits can 
be secured from plants operated at their most 
efficient size, the depressing aspects of the 
factory system be prevented, and the Ameri- 
can way of life be preserved. 

[Approved without objection.] 


THE CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION—-THE STIMU=- 
LATING OF COMPETITION 


Evidence presented to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee for many of our 
basic industries showed definite curtailment 
of production by monopoly concerns or 
dominant industrial groups in order to main- 
tain prices and insure prefits. The inter- 
ests of other segments of the economy and 
the welfare of consumers were often disre- 
garded. The present emergency brought 
these unhealthy conditions into national 
prominence and remedies are sought to cope 
with them. 

The basic solution of curtailed production 
for seifish ends is to be found, however, in 
the development of competing industries and 
firms. In this period of Government aid for 
defense purposes, it is urged that the Con- 
gress and the President allocate funds in such 
@ manner that monopoly control of basic 
products be eliminated to insure an adequate 
supply at competitive prices, so that, further- 
more, competition may develop which will 
prove effective in the peacetime period follow- 
ing the defense effort. 

{Approved without objection.] 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION AND PRICE-FIXING LAWS 


The free competitive system which has been 
so largely responsible for the high production 
and wide distribution of goods is seriously 
threatened in many State and local markets 
by the passage and enforcement of laws 
which, while seeking to curb monopoly and 
encourage local independent businesses, fre- 
quently use price fixing as the means to that 
end, resulting in uneconomic and unsound 
practices which undermine the effectiveness 
of competitive price in providing the advan- 
tages of mass production to the largest num- 
ber of consumers. 

{Approved without objection.] 

GENERAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

During the course of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee's investigations 
of the concentration of economic power many 
problems were examined which encompass 
several aspects of the economic system and 
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hence require more than localized treatment 
to effect beneficial changes. Re 
tions concerning these more 
lems are presented here 


commenda- 
clusive probe 


NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR NATIONAI 
TIONS AND ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 

If the democracies of the world are to or- 
ganize the peace and freedom for vy 


ch they 
are fighting and this organization is to be 
accomplished without disorder, they must 
first decide what kind of organization they 
want and how it is to function. It will not 


do merely to drift, as unfortunately we } 
been drifting nor to putter around with 
patchwork remedies intended to restore an 
economic structure that is already dead. If 
we are to have a democratic order in the 
new world instead of an order fashioned on 
the philosophy of a Hitler or a Lenin, it must 
be an order which is adjusted to the social 
and economic mechanisms of the twenty-first 
century instead of to those of the nineteenth. 

The upheaval in which this generation is 
caught proceeds from the failure of leader- 
ship, here and throughout the world, to com- 
prehend that the nineteenth century is as 
completely an era of the past as the 
eighteenth. Efforts to solve our problems of 
unemployment and underinvestment by the 


means and methods of the past were fore- 


doomed to collapse, not because the prin- 
iples on which leaders acted were wrong, 
but because the methods were not suited to 
the times 

It is generally agreed, for example, that 


competition must be maintained as the prin- 
ciple of our economy, for ever 
7 


. r one seems to 
acknov.ledge that the alternative to compe- 
tition is some form of concentrated Govern- 
ment authority which might easily destroy 
democracy. But the sort of competition of 
which most observers seem to think when 
they are considering the chaotic conditions 


which enmesh us is the competition of indi- 
viduals, using the tools and working within 
the limitations of the last century Tre 


record of this committee is full of comment 
by some of the wisest observers who came be- 
fore us, in which the pronouns 
‘he” and “him” were used to designate the 
units of modern competition although, as a 
matter of fact, the economic behavior of 
dividual competitors is no part of our prob- 
lem. What we are concerned with is the 
behavior of the huge collective groups which 
use the tools of the twentieth centry and are 
not hampered by any of the limitations of 


personal 





the nineteenth century which retained the 
business of that era within local boundaries 
and to the jurisdiction of local government 


It is lack of comprehension of this simple 
fact that is destroying democracy y 
ing it here in America as well as in Europe, 
Democracy, which surely comprehends eco- 
nomic as well as political freedom for the 


destroy- 





natural person, cannot endure when the 
natural person cannot shape the policis d 
the activities of the collective age: h 
control all the materials of his economic life 
The American ideal of living has not char A 


but the forms of our ¢ 


t life have 
changed and most radically 


The new forn 


of industrial organization are such that « l- 
petition has become a vastly more difficult 
status to maintain, and the American ideal 
of free living for people is not nearly s0 easy 
of achievement as before organizations ere 


seded men in the economy 
The new aspect of competition in our era 
r r 


and the much more insecure position of the 





natural person may be illustrated by the 
story of aluminum in the present defense ef- 
fort. Production of aluminum, controlled 
for more than a quarter of a century I 4 
single huge unit, v re d, not by ie 
ty of people to use alu m nor even 

ed for it, but by the will of the or- 

ation which produced and di That 

as swayed, not by a1 lic judg: t 
utput or price should be, but solely 
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by the private judgment of the rulers of the 


organization which produced and sold it. 
The absolute control of this organization 
could not be disturbed by any natural per- 
son because no ratural person acting by him- 


self could produce aluminum in competition 
with the monopoly. Aluminum is not the 
product of jndividual enterprise. It is the 
product of mcdern collective enterprise. It 


can be produced only by machines and capital 
that the individual cannot command. 

3ut no group of individuals would insti- 
tute competition on their own resources 
either, although plenty of raw material was 
available. The obstacle here was the un- 
willingness of the cwners of private capital to 


venture their own money in industrial com- 
petition with entrenched monopoly. Too 
much was at stake to warrant the risk of loss, 

This was the situation when it became clear 
that the successful defense of democracy im- 
peratively required an increased supply of 
aluminum. The increase is being obtained, 
not by the free private enterprise we all want 
to defend and pcrpetuate, but by govern- 
ment, that ogre before which business and 
free men tremble! The Congress ef the 
United States appropriates $32,000,000 out 
of an empty Treasury to build a new T. V. A, 
dam to produce electric power for the monop- 
oly to expand its output. Another agency of 
the Government advances $20,000,000 of non- 
existent public money to loan to another 
large organizaitoa, which, thus backed by 
public credit, is willing to compete with the 
monopoly. But to make this competition 
effective, the new organization must also 
rely on public electric power, and so Congress 
is called upon to appropriate additional 
funds to expand the Bonneville public power 
project so that competition between organi- 
zations may be brought about to produce 
aluminum to save democracy and preserve to 
men their right to individual freedom, 

The workers who will man the new plants 
and furnish the labor to operate the machines 
that will be used to produce the aluminum 
necessary to keep men free will be recruited 
from the four corners of the land for tempo- 
rary jobs in a new environment, but with no 
certainty of employment when peace and 
democracy have been saved and the war de- 
mand for aluminum subsidies; no certainty, 
unless, indeed, democracy finally awakens to 
the fact that the central problem of our time 
is how to adjust the economic organizations 
the modern world must have to the American 
ideal of living which we have cherished since 
the founding of the Nation. 

This is a task for statesmen, statesmen in 
business and in government, who are capable 
of giving form and substance to the new 
organization for democracy—the democracy 
of the future. Unless such an organization is 
formulated now, the jibes of Hitler at the 
futile pluto-democracies will echo and re- 
echo from the ruins of London Bridge across 
a world in which the irreligious, authori- 
tarian state is supreme and from which hu- 
man liberty shall have been banished by arbi- 
trary power. 

Ours is the era of organization in the field 
of industry and commerce. And ours is the 
responsibility of determining the form and 
nature of the organizations with which the 
generations of the future must work. Al- 
ready in our own country, by our own legis- 
lation, there have been erected organizations 
which are the prototypes of those developed 
by the so-called alien philosophies of Europe, 
and if we wish to avoid the danger of Nazi, 
Communist, or Fascist trends, we shall do 
well to identify the characteristics of those 
orders and wherein they differ from demcc- 
racy. 

Socialism, whether it be of the Nazi or 
communistic variety, is the negation of the 
concept of private property. The concept of 
Fascism preserves the system of private prop- 


erty, but for only a part of the community, 
and that part much the smaller. 

Under the Fascist concept, the preponder- 
ant part of the community is confirmed in 
its dependence upon the small group in 
whose hands private ownership of large seg- 
ments of property has been concentrated. 
Under neither scheme is there any hope for 
the masses to enjoy a free and stable oppor- 
tunity to use their own property to sustain 
their economic existence. On the contrary, 
they are condemned to be the pawns of the 
state. 

The democratic concept preserves the in- 
stitution of private property and guarantees 
to the masses a free and stable opportunity 
to labor and to possess the fruits of their 
toil. 

The germs of each of these systems are 
apparent in our own economy. 

The Bituminous Coal Act, for example, has 
set up an order in that industry which is 
not without its resemblance to the Fascist 
order. The deposits of coal are privately 
owned by small groups who are by law re- 
leased from the burdens of competition. 
They are given the right, through the de- 
cisions of a Government bureau, to exact 
from the general public prices sufficient to 
maintain the industry. The workers must 
be content with wages secured to them by 
the efforts of a single big union which is 
Nation-wide in its operation. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
without some aspects of socialism. A vast 
plant, built by public funds, employing thou- 
sands, and affecting the lives and welfare of 
millions, it is managed by a smail board with- 
out responsibility to agencies like the Civil 
Service Commission or the General Account- 
ing Office which supervise ordinary political 
bureaus. It is an example of a public cor- 
poration which is not subject to the control 
of the persons most directly affected by its 
operations except remotely through the 
power of the Congress to alter the law. The 
board is in complete authority, and appro- 
priations are sought from Congress only for 
plant expansion,*not at all for operation. 

Recently a measure was introduced in Con- 
gress to set up another such public corpora- 
tion to administer the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River and its tributaries, an organization 
which would establish in the States a func- 
tion which would intimately affect the eco- 
nomic life of the people of the States in which 
operating and even that of adjacent States in 
which it had no plant. 

The public corporation of this type is no 
new experiment. The device was used effec- 
tively during the World War to build a new 
merchant marine, to handle the grain and 
sugar problems, and to finance private enter- 
prise. The War Finance Corporation which 
financed many essential industries through 
the war and protected many an agricultural 
producer during the depression that followed 
the war was the model for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation produced by the depres- 
sion of 1929. 

In every instance they were organizations 
formed for the public good, successful and 
unsuccessful in their operation, but often 
engaging in businesses of the type once re- 
garded as solely the function of private en- 
terprise. The alteration of our economy was 
such, however, that private enterprise was 
not equal to the task, and the new organiza- 
tions had to be set up. Disregarding their 
success or failure, the efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of their operation, we face the fact 
that they are collective institutions, and they 
are managed for but not by the persons 
whose interests are affected. 

Similarly, the private industrial corpora- 
tion, as already pointed out, is frequently a 
huge collective enterprise affecting the en- 
tire national community, owned by a few, 
managed by still fewer, and bound together 
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with other similar enterprises and financial 
institutions by a variety of devices in an in- 
dustrial and commercial empire which does 
not possess the characteristics we call demo- 
cratic. This development, in turn, has led 
to the establishment of Government bu- 
reaucracy, the maze of which defies expla- 
nation. 

The task of democracy is to preserve the 
freedom and independence of the individual 
in this economic and political complexity and 
the obvious first step is to differentiate be- 
tween the economic organizations which are 
essentially national in scope and those which 
are essentially local and at the same time 
definitely and clearly to fix their powers, 
responsibilities, and duties. The simple way 
to do this is to provide a national rule for 
the national corporations that carry on na- 
tional commerce. The suggestion has been 
made over and over again by the statesmen 
of the last 50 years. It has been rejected 
because of an inherent fear that it would lead 
to political domination of the States by the 
Federal Government. 

Some of those who have opposed the pro- 
posal have pointed out that the respective 
States have a complete legal right to regu- 
late the activity within their borders of 
corporations created by other States. The 
right exists but has seldom been exercised. 
Indeed, in the nature of things it cannot 
be successfully exercised because so much 
business is essentially national in scope and 
the economic power of the corporations 
which carry it on is so great that individual 
States fear to place themselves at a possible 
disadvantage by imposing requirements 
which other States would not lay down. The 
result has been that we have witnessed in 
America the steady progress of centralism— 
centralism in business, centralism in labor, 
centralism in agriculture, centralism in gov- 
ernment. The very consequence which it 
was feared would follow from a system of 
Federal charters or licenses for corporations 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce 
has proceeded from the failure to adopt that 
formula, and simultaneously, with the de- 
velopment of centralism the economic im- 
potence of the States and of local com- 
munities has become more and more striking. 

The principal instrument of the concen- 
tration of economic power and wealth has 
been the corporate charter with unlimited 
powers—charters which afforded a detour 
around every principle of fiduciary respon- 
sibility; charters which permitted promoters 
and managers to use the property of others 
for their own enrichment to the detriment 
of the real owners; charters which made pos- 
sible the violation of law without personal 
liability; charters which omitted every safe- 
guard of individual and public welfare which 
common sense and experience alike have 
taught are necessary. 

Among those to suffer the worst effects of 
the failure to require national standards for 
national corporations are, it is almost pos- 
sible to say, the businessmen of the Nation 
who have been taught to fear a national char- 
ter law. Because the local corporation and 
the small corporation have no protection 
against the unfair and improper activity of 
the large corporation, little business has seen 
a constantly increasing portion of the Na- 
tion’s business pass into the hands of big 
business. 

Throughout the 50-year period during 
which the Government establishment at 
Washington has steadily grown, little busi- 
nessmen have always been told by the oppo- 
nents of a charter system that they, the little 
ones, would be the victims of Government 
interference and control, if a national char- 
ter system were adopted. The system was 
not adopted and the little businessman finds 
himself compelled to deal with both the bu- 
reaucrat and the monopolist. 








A national law which would prohibit inter- 
locking directorships would eliminate one of 

he principal causes of concentration and 
would injure no local or small corporation. 

A national law which would make corpo- 
ration directors trustees in fact as well as 
in law would protect investors big and little 
and would injure no local or small corpo- 
ration. 

A national law which would raise a bar- 
rier to business dealings by corporation offi- 
cers and directors for their own personal 
profit with the corporations they manage 
would protect investors and all honest busi- 
ness enterprise. 

A national law which would make corpo- 
ration officers and directors civilly liable per- 
sonally for violations of the antitrust laws 
which they themselves conceived and di- 
rected would protect all business. 

A national law which would clearly define 
the scope of subsidiary corporations and one 
which would standardize intercorporate fi- 
nancing would remove two of the causes of 
concentration. 

These and other necessary reforms could be 
effected by a national charter law without in 
the slightest degree impairing State sover- 
eignty. Indeed, such provisions would have 
the very opposite effect because they would 
abolish the principal means by which the 
concentration which has undermined local 
economic sovereignty has been effected. 

So long as those who want to voyage at will 
upon the seas of interstate and foreign com- 
merce wihout responsibility to the public 
may obtain unlimited charters from the 
States there is no efficient means of safe- 
guarding the general welfare, for even the 
regulatory powers of agencies like the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission are not sufficient to 
prevent the evils which arise from loose State 
charters. 

If it be desirable to foster small business 
and encourage independent economic devel- 
opment in the States, if it be desirable to 
improve the fiduciary standards of the mod- 
ern business corporation and protect in- 
vestors, the simple way is to strike at the 
cause and prevent the practices that are 
condemned instead of trying vainly to correct 
and punish wrongs after they have been 
committed. 

National standards such as are suggested 
here would require no expanding bureauc- 
racy to administer. They would clothe no 
Government employee with discretionary 
power. They would have the simple effect 
of raising the corporate standards of the en- 
tire business world and thereby would liber- 
ate business from the dangers of arbitrary 
power whether exercised by monopoly or 
Government 

In the absence of legislation of this kind, 
it will be quite impossible to escape the 
continued multiplication of Government 
boards and commissions. Free independent 
enterprise will continue to be condemned to 
wage an unequal battle with concentrated 
power and the progress of concentration will 
make inevitable the development of more 
discretionary Government tribunals to pro- 
tect the masses. We must either keep busi- 
ness organizations within bounds or accept 
some form of concentrated government. 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, therefore, endorses the principle of 
national standards for national corporations 
and recommends that Congress enact legis- 
lation to that effect. 

{Approved. Dissenting: Sumners, Reece, 
O'Connell, and Pike.] 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF MESSRS. REECE, PIKE, 
AND O'CONNELL 


Messrs. Reece, Pike, and O'Connell dissent 
from the position taken by the majority on 
national standards for national corporations, 
for the following reasons: 

First, the statement does not express defi- 
nitely what it is that is being recommended. 


For instance, it is not clear whether statutory 
prohibitions of certain corporate practices are 
envisaged, or whether complete charters for 
national corporations are contemplated, or 
both. Without determining precisely what 
standards of corporate practice should be im- 
posed, a recommendation that national 
standards for national corporations be adopt- 
ed is not meaningful. 

Second, the statement inadequately dis- 
cusses the specific purposes which would be 
achieved by the adoption of national stand- 
ards for national corporations, but there is 
an unfortunate implication that their adop- 
tion would solve all the problems involved in 
the concentration of economic power. 

Third, the proposal for national standards 
for national corporations proceeds largely on 
the theory that simple legislative prohibitions 
of business conduct hostile to competitive 
enterprise will be sufficient to eliminate the 
conduct inimical to the business structure 
this committee seeks to preserve. In fact, 
like the provision in the Panama Canal Act 
denying permission to monopolies to use the 
Panama Canal, the recommendation of the 
majority naively assumes that the so-called 
standards will be self-executing. 

It should be emphasized that we are not 
opposed to legislation which would outlaw 
specific corporate practices which have been 
proved to this committee to facilitate the un- 
due concentration of economic power. This 
the proposal of the majority does not purport 
to do. 

STIMULATING INVESTMENT 


The voluminous testimony before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee conclu- 
sively demonstrated the potential capacity of 
the American economy to produce an abun- 
dance of goods and services. We are com- 
mitted to the purpose of making that poten- 
tial capacity the actual quantity of goods and 
services available to the people of this Na- 
tion. We reject as un-American and unrealis- 
tic the belief that the limits of economic 
achievement have been reached in the United 
States.- 

The hearings and studies of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee have disclosed 
the restraints placed on the competitive sys- 
tem by the concentration of economic power 
with respect to the disadvantages under which 
small independent business labors in at- 
tempting to operate successfully. Important 
avenues of credit for small business have 
either disappeared or so altered in their con- 
ditions as no longer to be readily available. 
Yet small business is the seed-bed of a grow- 
ing system of free enterprise upon which a 
healthy industrial economy depends. Its en- 
couragement is essential to a dynamic econ- 
omy. 

The social desirability of new enterprise 
and new employment is so great that Con- 
gress can well consider the advisability of 
material reductions in the rate of taxation 
on returns which come from investments in 
new, independent businesses. The advan- 
tages to be derived by the whole economy 
from the opening of new fields to investment 
and commercial activity would more than 
offset any financial loss in returns from the 
higher brackets under the income-tax law. 

This does not blind us to the facts devel- 
oped concerning the lack of private invest- 
ment sufficient to absorb in economic produc- 
tion the savings of our citizens during the 
past decade or more. Vast hoarding of un- 
used capital has resulted. It cannot be de- 
nied that the present system of production 
and distribution permits the amount set 
aside in savings to increase at a much faster 
rate than the national income itself increases, 
causing an imbalance of serious proportions. 
Nor is the answer found in continued Govern- 
ment spending to counterbalance the accu- 
mulation of unused savings in a relatively few 
hands. The ultimate answer must be in such 
a stimulus to private enterprise that an ex- 
panding economic endeavor will immediately 
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put all savings to work in providing the capli- 
tal required for a more adequat andard of 
living for all our peopl 
No single remedy will achieve this result. 
Many of the recommendations offered in this 
report will go far, in combination, to eflect 
it. An equitable tax system will do much. 
A wise program of aid to the under; ezed 
to increase their purchasing power will do a 
great deal. Strict enforcement of exisiing 
antitrust laws and more adequate antitrust 
legislation to prevent monopoly and insure a 
system of free competition in a free market 
will accomplish great thing It is an im- 
portant axiom that we cannot maintain an 
economy of mass production unless we have 
an economy of mass consumption. The only 


practical way of preserving our democratic 
institutions is to pass on the benefits of our 
technology in lowered prices and increased 
standards of living to our entire population. 
A combination of the above remedies will re- 
move many of the restraints and uncertain- 
ties which have retarded the investment of 
capital in new enterprise. They are recom- 
mended by this committee as essential in 
stimulating the use of capital which will 
adjust the imbalance between sav and 
investments. 
{Approved without objection.] 


A PROGRAM FOR BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


One of the striking facts of experience in 
national economic policy formulation during 
the past decade, amply demonstrated by the 
experience of this committee, and more re- 
cently emphasized by the pressing problems 
of industrial mobilization confronting the 
national defense authorities, is the inade- 
quacy of factual information concerning the 
structure and functioning of our industrial 
economy. President Roosevelt pointed to 
this deficiency in his message to Congress 
of April 29, 1938, specifically referring to it 
in section VI (7). 

Looking to the post-war period we all know 
that business and Government will be con- 
fronted with a new, complex, and difficult 
Situation. We shall be able to make the 
necessary adjustments and keep the economy 
functioning at a high level only if we antici- 
pate and provide the factual requirements 
which are essential for intelligent appraisal 
and proper action. Fact gathering must be 
continuous so that essential economic in- 
formation will be avallable to businessmen, 
to Government, and to the public 

We recommend, therefore, that the work 
of the Department of Commerce in the fleld 
of business and economic research be de- 
veloped to provide for an adequate flow of 
current data On our national economy—on 
production, orders, inventories, productive 
capacity and resources, and related matters; 
for the investigating and tracing the move- 
ment of goods from the producer of raw ma- 
terials through the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing processes to the ultimate consumer; 
for the study and dissemination of informa- 
tion on efficient business practices and tech- 
niques; for the study of trade and business 
fluctuations and conditions which affect the 
national economy. Should adequate powers 
not be in existence to provide the basic data 
essential for this program, provision should be 
made to remedy this deficiency, but it is not 





gs 


intended to recommend that the subpena 
power be made available. 
Further, we recommend that essential re- 


search in other agencies necessary to provide 
a comprehensive and integrated record of the 
current functioning of the economy such as, 
for example, the studies on occupational out- 
look and productivity now conducted by the 


Department of Labor, and the general ecoe 
nomic investigations and the corporation ree 
port projects of the Federal Trade Commise 
sion be adequately supported and provision 
made for filling any e itial g 

{Approved without objection.] 
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FOREIGN PATENT CONTROLS OVER AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

Ample testimony on cartels before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
and other information which has come to 
the committee from governmental sources 
indicate that the interchange of patents be- 
tween American and foreign concerns has 
been used as a means of cartelizing an in- 
dustry to effectively displace competition. 
The production of vitally important mate- 
rials, such as beryllium, magnesium, optical 
glass, and chemicals, has been restrained 
through international patent controls and 
cross-licensing which have divided the world 
market into closed areas. As a result, the 
capacity of American industry to produce 
these materials is not adequate to meet the 
needs of the defense program. The present 
international emergency further attests the 
need for a strong policy with respect to the 
control exercised by foreign governments and 
their dependent industries over American 
concerns through the patent system. The 
committee decries this situation and recom- 
mends that appropriate legislation be en- 
acted to remedy it. 

The further recommendation is made that 
the patent laws be strengthened so that no 
application for patent may be filed in a for- 
eign country until specific permission has 
been obtained from the proper agency in 
this Government. This will prevent results 
detrimental to American interests following 
upon the use of a patent by a foreign gov- 
ernment or its agents. 

[Approved without objJection.] 


MAINTAINING A FREE MARKET 


The American system is based on the 
maintenance of a free market wherein the 
products of farm and factory are offered for 
sale in competition which insures the move- 
ment of the greatest quantity of goods at 
the lowest possible price. Many restraints 
on the free market have developed which 
impair the functioning of the economy, and 
burden consumers with unwarranted charges. 
Consequently, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee recommends the removal 
of these hindrances as well as the adoption 
of measures which will increase the com- 
petitive activity of the market place. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE LAWS 


The Miller-Tydings Enabling Act, which 
legalizes resale price maintenance contracts 
in interstate commerce, results in some of 
those economic and social practices to be ex- 
pected from private price-fixing conspiracies. 
The legal sanction of such practices tends to 
undermine the basic tenets of a competitive 
economy, and introduces rigidities into the 
pricing of certain goods which restrain trade. 
Consequently we recommend to the Congress 
the repeal of the Miller-Tydings Enabling Act. 

j|Approved. Dissenting: O’MaHoney, SuM- 
NERS, REECE, TAYLOR. ] 


THE BASING-POINT SYSTEM 


Extensive hearings on basing-point sys- 
tems showed that they are used in many in- 
dustries as an effective device for eliminating 
price competition. 

During the last 20 years basing-point sys- 
tems and variations of such systems, known 
technically as zone pricing systems and 
freight equalization systems, have spread 
widely in American industry. Many of the 
products of important industries are priced 
by basing point or analogous systems, such 
as iron and steel, pig iron, cement, lime, 
lumber and lumber products, brick, asphalt 
shingles and roofing, window glass, white lead, 
metal lath, building tile, floor tile, gypsum 
plaster, bolts, nuts and rivets, cast-iron soil 
pipe, range boilers, valves and fittings, sewer 
pipe, power cable, paper, salt, sugar, corn 
derivatives, industrial alcohol, linseed oil, fer- 
tilizer, and others. 





The elimination of such systems under ex- 
isting law would involve a costly process of 
prosecuting separately and individually many 
industries, and place a heavy burden upon 
antitrust enforcement appropriations. 

We therefore recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation declaring such pricing sys- 
tems to be illegal. 

Because such systems have resulted in un- 
economic and often wasteful location of plant 
equipment, it is recognized by this Commit- 
tee that the abolition of basing-point sys- 
tems should provide for a brief period of time 
for industries to divest themselves of this 
monopolistic practice. 

The committee is not impressed with the 
argument that a legislative outlawing of bas- 
ing point systems will cause disturbances in 
the rearrangement of business through a 
restoration of competitive conditions in in- 
dustries now employing basing-point sys- 
tems. Such disturbances may be costly to 


those who have been practicing monopoly. 
But the long-run gain to the public inter- 
est by a restoration of competition in many 
important industries is clearly more advan- 
tageous. 

[Approved without objection. ] 


INTERSTATE TRADE BARRIERS 


Testimony before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee has established the 
serious impairment of interstate trade due 
to State and local trade barriers erected to 
prevent the free flow of goods. While iso- 
lated cases do not loom large in the na- 
tional economy, the aggregate effect is det- 
rimental. We therefore recommend that the 
Congress enact legislation establishing a con- 
tinuing committee on Federal-State relation- 
ships which shall be charged with the respon- 
sibility of collecting current information as 
to trade practices between the States, and of 
devising ways and means of preventing or 
restraining uneconomic barriers to trade. 

{Approved without objection.] 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


The Federal Government has, over the 
years, come to play an increasingly important 
role as a purchaser of materials and supplies 
of all sorts, and is now a major purchaser in 
many fields. This long-term trend is now 
continuing at an accelerated pace, largely 
due to the demands of the defense program. 
Substantial evidence has been presented to 
the committee indicating that the Govern- 
ment has often been imposed upon by sellers 
operating in concert, through the submission 
of identical bids or other collusive practices. 

The problems inherent in Government pro- 
curement are complex in the extreme. How- 
ever, legislation is not the crying need, but 
rather the intelligent application of well- 
known principles to the purchasing function. 
The committee calls attention to the fact 
that the record made before it constitutes a 
substantial reservoir of factual material 
which should be of immense value to those 
clothed with the responsibility for purchas- 
ing on behalf of the Government. The com- 
mittee urges that the purchasing function 
be centralized in one agency to the greatest 
extent possible, and that procurement be 
planned, as to time, place, and amount, in 
such manner as to obtain the needed goods 
at the lowest price and without dislocating 
the general economy. We cannot stress too 
much the necessity for complete coordina- 
tion of the activities of all Government pur- 
chasing agencies, particularly during this 
present period of national defense. 

[Approved without objection.] 


ANTITRUST 


In its examination of the extent and eco- 
nomic effects of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in private industry, the com- 
mittee concerned itself more with industrial 
monopoly than with any other.single subject. 
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In so doing, the committee held extensive 
hearings on specific industries such as steel, 
petroleum, copper, sulfur, glass containers, 
beryllium, and distilled spirits, as well as the 
construction and automotive industries. 
Some of the industries studied received more 
detailed examination than others, but in 
each case an effort was made to develop the 
pattern of the industry, the extent of the 
concentration of control and the devices used 
to achieve and maintain that control. The 
record also contains substantial evidence of 
the performance of the trade association, a 
development of increasing importance in re- 
cent years. 

As a result of the studies made, the com- 
mittee has arrived at certain conclusions as 
to desirable ways of better meeting the prob- 
lem of monopoly. It is important that it be 
made clear at this point that the recom- 
mendations hereinafter made are all pre- 
mised on the proposition that the public pol- 
icy evidenced by the Sherman Act and by the 
Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
holds as good today as it did when this legis- 
lation was enacted. All of this committee's 
recommendations are in furtherance of that 
public policy, and in this connection it is 
significant that in all the hearings held be- 
fore this committee no witness so much as 
suggested any substantive change in the basic 
philosophy of those laws. 

It is also. important to point out that the 
recommendations are made in the light of 
world conditions as they exist today and of 
the national defense effort which is consid- 
ered by all to be of first importance. The 
steps we recommend are, in the judgment 
of the committee, not only consistent with 
the conditions this country faces today but 
also are things that must be done if we hope 
to cope successfully with the economie prob- 
lems of our time. It will avail us nothing 
to carry a gigantic defense program to a suc- 
cessful conclusion if in so doing we lose sight 
of the basic philosophy of our American econ- 
omy—a competitive system of private capi- 
talism. 

In this field, the committee makes the 
following recommendations: 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


The extended study of the concentration 
of economic power made by this committee 
leads inevitably to recommendations to 
strengthen the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. No hope of preventing the increase of 
evils directly attributable to monopoly is 
possible, no prospect of enforcing and main- 
taining a free economic system under demo- 
cratic auspices is in view, unless our efforts 
are redoubled to cope with the gigantic ag- 
gregations of capital which have become so 
dominant in our economic life. 

The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission are the agencies clothed 
with the responsibility for enforcing the stat- 
utes which Congress has so wisely enacted to 
curb monopoly and to free enterprise from 
the restraints of price fixing, collusive agrec- 
ments, and other restraints of trade. Con- 
fronted with the present-day American econ- 
omy, they are admittedly undermanned and 
meagerly budgeted. No law, and particularly 
no law of the type here discussed, can be 
stronger than the zeal and resources of the 
agencies of enforcement into whose care it 
is entrusted. We strongly urge the absolute 
necessity of providing funds for these agen- 
cies adequate to that task which confronts 
them. 

{Approved without objection.] 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES IN ANTITRUST LAWS 


The Committee believes that legislation ts 
clearly indicated as necessary in order that 
the struggle against monopoly and the un- 
economic concentration of economic power 
in private hands be carried on with better 
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effect than heretofore. 


follow: * 








Our suggestions 


1. Patent laws 


No one can read the testimony developed 
efore this Committee on Patents without 
oming to a realization that in many im- 
rtant segments of our economy the privi- 
ege accorded by the patent monopoly has 
een shamefully abused. It is there revealed 
n striking fashion that the privilege given 
has not been used, as was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution and by the Con- 
gress, “to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts,” but rather for purposes 
completely at variance with that high ideal. 
It has been used as a device to control whole 
industries, to suppress competition, to restrict 
output, to enhance prices, to suppress in- 
ventions, and to discourage inventiveness. 

We have certain specific recommendations 
to make which, in our judgment, are clearly 
called for by the record before us. It should 
be emphasized, however, that if the pattern 
of control which has been achieved through 
the patent monopoly continues in spite of the 
changes we suggest, and it is entirely possible 
that it will, a complete reexamination of our 
patent laws should be made with a view to 
determining whether, under present-day con- 
ditions, they are calculated to achieve their 
avowed purposes. 

Indicated changes in the patent laws divide 
naturally into two general classes—pro- 
cedural and substantive. In its preliminary 
report to the Congress, dated July 17, 1939, 
the committee made certain recommenda- 
tions with respect to the patent laws. Some 
of the procedural changes recommended have 
since become law. Subsequent examination 
of the problem has confirmed our belief that 
substantial changes are needed, including 
some in addition to thoSe already recom- 
mended. 

(a) Licensing of patents—In order to 
eliminate the use of patents in ways inim- 
ical to the public policy inherent in the pat- 
ent laws, as well as that of the antitrust 
laws, we recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation which will require that any fu- 
ture patent is to be available for use by any- 
one who may desire its use and who is willing 
to pay a fair price for the privilege. Machin- 
ery, either judiciai or administrative, should 
be set up to determine whether the royalty 
demanded by the patentee may fairly be said 
to represent reasonable compensation or is 
intended to set a prohibitive price for such 
use. 

This proposal is intended to prevent the 
suppression of patents as well as to provide 
for their availability for use in an equitable 
manner in any industry where they are a 
major factor. 

[Approved, 
TAYLOR. | 

(b) Unrestricted licenses.—We recommend 
that the owner of any patent be required to 
grant only unrestricted licenses, and that he 
not be permitted to impose restrictions upon 
the buyer in sales of patented articles. In 
other words, the holder of a patent should 
not be permitted to restrict a licensee in re- 
spect of the amount of any article he may 
produce, the price at which he may Sell, 
the purpose for which or the manner in 
which he may use the patent or any article 
produced thereunder, or the geographical 
area within which he may produce or sell 
such article. There should be a further pro- 
hibition against any other restriction which 
would tend substantially to lessen competi- 


os 


— mo 4 


Dissenting: 


SuMNERS and 





1Senator King, formerly a member of the 
Committee, has prepared a statement indicat- 
ing his views with respect to the existing pat- 
ent laws. The position he takes is somewhat 
at variance with the views herein expressed 
His statement will be found in hearings be- 
fore the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, Part 31—A, pp. 18025-18057. 








tion 
striction is necessary to promote the progress 
of science and the useful arts 

[Approved without objection.] 

(c) Recording of transfers and agree- 
ments: We recommend that any sale, license, 
assignment, or other disposition of any pat- 
ent be evidenced by an instrument in writ- 
ing and that the same be required of any 
condition, agreement, or understanding re- 
lating to any sale or disposition of any such 
patent, and that in any such case a copy of 
such written instrument be filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission within 30 days 
after execution. There should, of course, be 
a substantial monetary penalty for failure to 
file as required. 

{Approved without objection. |] 

(ad) Limitation on suits for infringement: 
In order to prevent the use of litigation as a 
weapon of business aggression rather than 
as an instrument for adjudicating honest dis- 
putes, we recommend legislation which will 
provide that no action, based upon a charge 
of infringement of any patent, whether for 
damages, for an injunction, or for any other 
relief shall be permitted against any licensee 
under a patent or against any purchaser or 
licensee of any article unless the plaintiff 
has previously secured a judgment against 
the grantor of the license or the manufac- 
turer of the article for infringement in con- 
nection with the granting of such license or 
the sale of such article. 

[Approved without objection.] 

(e) Forfeiture of patent for violation: If 
any person who owns any interest in or right 
under a patent violates any of the prohibi- 
tions described in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
above, his interest therein should be for- 
feited, such forfeiture to be brought about in 


ott 
a civil action against such person by the 
Any patent or interest there- 


or to create a monopoly unless such re- 








United States. 
in so forfeited should become a part of the 
public domain. 

[Approved. Dissenting: Tayrtor.] 

(f) Single Court of Patent Appeals: In 
order to improve the existing mechanism for 
the issuance of patents and the determina- 
tion of disputes relating thereto, we recom- 
mend the creation of a single Court of Pat- 
ent Appeals with jurisdiction coextensive 
with the United States and its Territories. 
Such a court would replace the present 11 
different and independent jurisdictions and 
should do much to assure uniform treatment 
of patents and to reduce the time and cost 
of patent litigation. 

{Approved without objection.] 

(g) Limitation on period of patent mo- 
nopoly: The life of a patent should be so 
limited that it will expire not more than 20 
years from the date of the filing of the ap- 
plication, thus obviating the possibility of 
prolonging the patent monopoly by keeping 
an application pending in the Patent Office 
along time. This would mean that if an 
application were kept pending in the Patent 
Office for more than 3 years, the 17-year term 
of the patent granted would be to that extent 
decreased. 


[Approved without objection.] 
2. Trade associations 


The existence of over 1,500 national and 
regional trade associations and approximately 
6,000 State and local associations formed to 
promote and protect particular segments of 
American industry, and the frequency with 
which such associations are found engaged in 
practices which prevent the operations of a 
freely competitive economy, urges the neces- 
sity of more adequate regulations of their 
activities in the public interest. We recom- 
mend that all trade associations whose par- 
ticipating members are engaged in interstate 
commerce be required to register with an ap- 
propriate Federal agency and to file periodical 
reports of their activities. All such associa- 
tions should also be required to give adequate 
publicity to all of their activities. The effect 
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of such a requirement should be to facilitate 
prot f the Department 
of Justice and of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and should tend to make bus 
nants open covenants open! 
This committee also beli 


has come to 


the enforcement p lems « 





ness cove- 
ivea al 
eves that the time 


make a clear legislative pr riy 











tion of certain types of activity on the part ft 
trade associations. Specific ies ¢ ‘ 

associations which are calculated to or tend 
to achieve results not in harmony with the 


fundamental tenets of the antitrust 
should be unqualifiedly prohibited. 

{Approved without objection. | 

3. Corporate mergers 

The committee has given serious consider 
tion to the problem of corporate mergers and 
consolidations, this process being recognized 
as one which has for years 
growth of the concentration of econ 
power and has contributed in major part 
toward the elimination « : 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act forbids the ac- 
quisition of stock in competing companies 
where the effect is or may be to lessen com- 
petition. That law has fallen far short of 


i 


hastened the 


xf competition. 


law 
issets of 
competing corporations, thus affording a ¢ 


venient 


gaining its objective, in part because the law 
does not prohibit the acquisition of : 


way of circumventing the obvious 





intention of the law The committee, in 
preliminary report, recommended that section 
7 of the Clayton Act be amended so as to 


include within its prohibitions the acquisition 


of assets of 


applicable to st« 


competitors under conditions 


k under the « 


xisting law 


The committee again urges the enact 


ment 
of such a law, but feels th additional legis- 
lation is indicated, its purpose being to halt 
the merger process in its inception, rathe 
than to continue to attempt to do so through 


case by case litigation after the event We 
propose that the Federal Trade Commissi 
be given authority to be fixed by the ¢ - 
gress to forbid the acquisition of the assets 
and property of competing corporations of 
Ov a certain size unless it be made to a; 

that the purpose and apparent effect of such 
consolidation would be desirable. The au- 
thority given would, of course, relate to capi- 
tal assets of cOm] 

or stock in trade. 








woe r 





etitors and not to inventory 





The standards which the administrative 
tribunal would be required to apply to each 
case should follow the general standards in- 
herent in the existing antitrust laws but 


should be made as precise and definitive 
possible 

It is suggested for the consideration of the 
Congress that no such merger should be per- 
mitted unless its proponents demonstrate— 

(a) That the acquisition is in the public 
interest and will be promotive of greater effi- 
ciency and economy of production, 
tion, and management; 

(6) That it will not substantially lessen 
competition, restrain trade, or tend to create 
a monopoly (either in a single section of the 
country or in the country as a whole) in the 
trade, industry, or line of commerce in which 
such corporations are engaged; 

(c) That the corporation involved in such 
acquisition do not control more than such 
proportion of the trade, industry, or line of 
commerce in which they are engaged as Con- 
gress may determine; 

(d) That the size of the acquiring company 
after the acquisition will not be incompatible 
with the existence and maintenance of vigor- 
ous and effective competition in the trade, in- 
dustry, or line of commerce in which it is 
engaged; 

(e) That the acquisition will not so reduce 
the number of competing companies in the 


trade, industry, or line of commerce as mate- 


distribu- 


rially to lessen the effectiveness and vigor of 
competition in such trade, industry, or line of 
commerce; 

(f) That the acquiring compeny has not, to 
induce the acquisition, in ed in any un- 


lawful methods of competition or has not 
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otherwise violated the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended. 

The committee further recommends an 
outright prohibition on the acquisition of 
stock in or holding company control of com- 
peting companies with suitable exceptions 
for bona fide investments and the control of 
true subsidiaries by parent corporations. 
These recommendations would, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, tend to (1) outlaw 
stock acquisition and the holding company 
as methods of combining competing corpora- 
tions without disturbing the legitimate use 
of the holding company device in the frela- 
tions between parent and subsidiary com- 
panies, (2) strengthen the administrative 
authority of the agencies entrusted with the 
administration of the new law, thus avoid- 
ing the vexatious limitations upon the pow- 
ers of enforcement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, (3) clarify to a degree the substan- 
tive standards governing the legality of the 
combination of competitors, (4) employ the 
administrative rather than the judiciary in 
the initial application of standards which are 
as much economic as legal, and (5) substitute 
prevention for punishment by requiring ap- 
proval in advance of any integration rather 
than compulsory dissolution after the evils 
of concentration have been suffered by the 
public. 

The committee wishes to have it clear that 
in its judgment the advance administrative 
ruling, hedged in and safeguarded as we have 
indicated, may profitably be used in the mer- 
rer fleld but may not safely be used in con- 
nection with the operation of the antitrust 
laws generally. As to them, improvement 
lies in the possibility of legislative clarifica- 
tion which will, over a period of time, make 
more certain the laws and their meaning, 
and their application to particular types of 
business conduct. 

In the legislative revision this committee 
proposes in connection with the problem of 
mergers and consolidations it should be so 
drafted to make it clear that it does not 
apply to corporations subject to the juris- 
diction of such administrative agencies as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

{Approved without objection.] 


4. Penalties 


In its preliminary report to the Congress 
this Committee pointed out the inadequacy 
of existing civil remedies under the antitrust 
laws, as Well as the inappropriateness of the 
criminal remedies in many cases. The Com- 
mittee then recommended the enactment of 
legislation which would subject corporations 
and corporate officers violating the antitrust 
laws to more stringent civil penalties than 
exist at the present time. The Committee is 
still convinced of the validity of its earlier 
recommendation, and again urges the enact- 
ment of such legislation. A bill introduced 
in the Senate on June 28, 1939 (S. 2179) 
would, if enacted into law, carry into effect 
the recommendations here made. The Com- 
mittee also points out that the maximum 
criminal penalty, by way of fine (and the 
courts are reluctant to punish a criminal 
violation by imprisonment) is $5,000. This 
amount is clearly inadequate as a deterrent 
to businessmen or to groups of businessmen 
Whose incomes are in the millions, and the 
Committee therefore recommends that the 
maximum limit for fines be raised to at least 
$50,000, leaving discretion with the court to 
assess the penalty according to the means 
and circumstances of the defendant and ac- 
cording to the extent to which it has profited 
by the violation of the act. 

{Approved without objection.] 


5. Federal Trade Commission as a master in 
chancery 

The committee recommends that the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission Act be amended to 





provide that on request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral the Commission, or any member thereof, 
may hear evidence and make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law in any pending anti- 
trust proceeding. These findings should be 
made advisory to the Federal court under 
whose jurisdiction the case is pending, and 
that court should be in a position either to 
pass finally on the Commission's findings and 
conclusions, refer the report back for addi- 
tional information, or hear further testimony 
itself. 
{Approved without objection.] 


INSURANCE 


The Teiaporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has made the most extensive study 
of life insurance since the well-known Arm- 
strong investigation conducted by Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes in 1906. During 
the intervening period since then, life insur- 
ance has grown to be one of the largest busi- 
nesses in the United States. Its influence 
reaches out through the capital structure of 
enterprise and the millions of policyholders 
whose savings are entrusted to its care until 
it can truly be characterized as a national 
enterprise of first importance. Consequently, 
the findings of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in its prolonged delibera- 
tions will have a substantial infiuence on 
the development of a major American in- 
custry. 

Life-insurance business is regulated by the 
States. Our studies have disclosed condi- 
tions which lead to the following recommen- 
dations which are respectfully made for the 
consideration of the several States in which 
these companies are domiciled: 

1. Insurance commissioners should be ap- 
pointed by a responsible executive (in all 
cases subject, of course, to confirmation by 
the proper State body) and their selection 
should only be made with regard for the 
appointee’s experience and qualifications. 

2. The tenure of office of the insurance 
commissioner should be increased substan- 
tially and insofar as yossible competent com- 
missioners should be continued in office re- 
gardless of their political affiliation. 

3. The salaries of insurance commissioners 
should, if possible, be substantially increased. 

4. Insurance commissioners should not be 
obliged to undertake any duties other than 
the regulation and supervision of insurance 
companies. 

5. There should be substantial increases in 
the budget for insurance departments of 
most States. 

6. The personnel of most insurance depart- 
ments should be increased. The work of an 
insurance department should be undertaken 
only by full-time qualified employees whose 
pay is sufficient to make them conscious of 
their responsibilities and free from insur- 
ance company or political influence. The 
employment of special outside examiners 
should be discontinued. The development of 
a civil service in State insurance depart- 
ments is highly desirable. Companies should 
no longer be required to pay the salaries of 
examiners. If they must be charged for ex- 
amination, the necessary amount should 
either be collected by a lump-sum charge set 
in advance and paid by the company directly 
to the State treasury or preferably be col- 
lected through an appropriate State tax. 

7. State insurance supervisory officials 
should strengthen examination procedures 
particularly in respect to companies domi- 
ciled within their State. The desired im- 
provement would include more frequent ex- 
aminations in some States, more competent 
examiners, greater publicity to and full re- 
lease of all examination reports, and the 
undertaking of examination which would 
give greater attention to the insurance op- 
erations as contrasted with the purely finan- 
cial aspects of the business. 

8. Closer regulation and supervision of 
agency practices is required. Present laws for 
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licensing agents are all too frequently ad- 
ministered purely as revenue measures. 
Agents should be required to show more 
adequate training, better prospects for finan- 
cial success, and greater knowledge of the 
life-insurance business. Furthermore, State 
supervisory Officials should give more atten- 
tion to such matters as company training 
courses, sales contests, compensation ar- 
rangements, etc. 

9. The number of policy forms should be 
reduced, and greater attention given to 
establishing standardized policy forms or 
policy provisions acceptable in all States. The 
present confusion in this field is most un- 
desirable. 

10. State supervisory officials should more 
closely scrutinize activities of officers and 
directors and generally make more thorough 
checks on the competence and activities of 
company managements. 

11. The life-insurance business should be 
conducted on a competitive basis, with em- 
phasis on management efficiency rather than 
sales promotion. No intercompany agree- 
ments should be permitted the effect of which 
is to prevent any company from developing 
actuarially sound service and sales tech- 
niques. 

12. A fundamental change in the conduct 
of industrial insurance should occur. Other- 
wise, its eventual elimination may be neces- 
sary. The primary responsibility for the 
change lies with the companies issuing such 
insurance and the States which supervise 
them. 

[Approved without objection. ] 

[In addition to the above, Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike, of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, personally recommends 
a liberalization of investment laws to permit 
life-insurance companies to invest a rela- 
tively small percentage of their funds in com- 
mon stocks which would stimulate healthier 
financial structures and have a wholesome 
effect on the economy. Accordingly, he sug- 
gests that the respective States give consid- 
eration to liberalizing their laws in this 
direction.] 

Without interjecting the Federal Govern- 
ment into the general field of insurance regu- 
lation, it is possible to utilize Federal powers 
in a direction which will strengthen State 
regulation and make it more effective. There 
are admittedly areas where State regulation 
is severely handicapped by reason of the in- 
terstate character of the life-insurance busi- 
ness. If forthright steps are not taken now 
to plug the gaps where State regulation can- 
not do an effective job and to prevent relaxa- 
tions of regulatory standards in several States 
such as have occurred in the past to the dis- 
advantage of numerous policyholders, State 
regulation may eventually decay and all- 
inclusive Federal control will be required. 
Accordingly: 

1. A Federal statute is recommended pre- 
venting life-insurance companies from using 
the mails, the radio, or other means, or in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce to 
sell insurance in a State where they have not 
been lawfully admitted to do business. 

2. The National Bankruptcy Act should be 
amended to permit any State insurance com- 
missioner to apply to the appropriate United 
States district court to bring about the liqui- 
dation or reorganization of a life-insurance 
company. If a company should be adjudi- 
cated bankrupt, the designated Federal agen- 
cy or its nominee should be appointed to act 
as conservator and adviser during the read- 
justment of the company’s affairs. 

3. Officers and directors of insurance com- 
panies operating in more than one State 
should be prohibited by Federal statute from 
using their positions for improper personal 
gain either directly or indirectly. The stat- 
ute should also declare life-insurance officials 
not only in fact but in the eyes of the law 
trustees required to adhere to the strictest 
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fiduciary standards, and appropriate civil a 
criminal penalties should be provided. 

4. It is recommended that an appropriate 

of Congress or some designated 

y of the Federal Government be directed 

to conduct a thorough investigation of all 

forms of fire, casualty, and marine ins 

Approved without objection.] 
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PERSONAL STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH C. 

O'MAHONEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE TEMPORARY 
INAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, ON A NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE To DEVELOP NATIONAL 
STANDARDS FOR NATIONAL ECONOMIC ORGANI- 


ZATIONS 


Natt 
INAL 


It is a fundamental rule of democratic so- 
ciety, aS already pointed out in this report, 
— rity over the society proceeds from 
the \ le and not from any part of it. It fol 
‘oom this that the organizations which 
affect the whole should be amenable to the 
whole and should derive their authority from 
e whole. Organizations, which from their 
a of necessity influence the 
political or economic life of a democracy, 
nust be of a character to reflect the will of 
the members rather than the will of the 
leaders. 
Democratic society is willing to permit the 
individual to exercise the utmost freedom 
because no individual acting alone can so in 
jure the entir~- community (except in the case 
f crime) as to justify the withdrawal of in- 
dividual liberty. This is not the case, how- 
e' er, when organizations become so large and 
powerful that by weight of numbers, by 
1 th or power they threaten or affect the 
blic welfare. In such instances the public 
s the right to define the nature and the 
rm of the organization, not for the purpose 
fr gime nting it but for the purpose 
of making certain that the organization shall 
operate in the public interest. 
For this reason, since it appears that as a 
result of economic concentration there are 
huge corporate business and indus- 


very nature 


+} 
soie 









organizations which intimately affect 

the entire national economy, but also trade 
‘ ciations, agricultural associations, con- 
‘ mers’ no emg is and labor unions, as 
vell res e groups of various kinds, all 
W are pean the jurisdiction of local 


politic 1 subdivisions, I am personally of the 
nion that the Congress, which r¢ presents 
Bay people, should, by legislation, lay 
down definite standards of organization and 
activity for all such groups. This would be 








I task, but it seems to be preeminen 

a necessary one, for if the people of America a 
in i to make the defense of democracy 
effecti have found themselves obliged to 
C linate all their forces and resources for 
the pu rpc ses of war, it seems clear that a 
simi 


r coordination must be made effective 
if we are to establ 
an unassailably — basis. 

The mark of our economy has been largely 
one of restricting production for the purpose 
of maintaining price. That policy is to be 
found everywhere, but the defense crisis 
teaches us that stimulated production, not 
restricted production, is our great need. If, 
under the impetus of war, we are elimi- 
nating all restriction on production surely 
the demonstrated economic needs of mil- 
lions teach us that we should have the same 
policy in peace. Only thus can we hope to 
distribute equitably among all the people the 
abundance nature provides. 

The termination of the war effort, putting 
to an end, as it may very suddenly, the indus- 
trial activity now gaining tremendous mo- 
mentum, will bring with it problems more 
critical and more fraught with danger than 
those which followed the collapse of 1929. 
Unless the democratic society of America 
shall have prepared in advance for this hour 
there will be no alternative except Govern- 
ment action, which will necessarily be as in- 


ish the coming peace upon 





conclusive as the action which has heretofore 
been taken. The un f 

war depression will be heap 
solved problems of pre-war 


solved problems of post- 
ed upon the un- 


depression and 


it is rere to | say how, in these circum- 
stances, democracy can sur unless democ- 
racy prepares fo: r peace now 


Therefore I recomn 
by an appropriate s 


end that the Congress 


tatute call a national con- 
ference of the various organizations repre- 


sentative of business, 
consumers, which have for years been w 
ing on the diverse phases 
problem. The duties of 
would be twofold; first 

and democratic responsibi 
zations—business, labor, 
all—and, second, to 
stimulated product 
peace rather 


labor, agriculture, and 
rk- 
of the economic 
such a conference 
to define the nature 
ility of such organi- 

agriculture, and 
define a formula for 
ion under the impetus of 


than war 





Freight-Rate Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on 
January 10 this year, before the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Rotary Club, Mr. C. E. Childe de- 
livered an address entitled “Freight-Rate 
Discriminations—the Nation’s Post-War 
Transportation Problem No. 1.” Mr. 
Childe is a member of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research—Trans 
tion, and is an outstanding expert on the 
question of freight rates and transporta- 
tion in general. As a member of the 
Board he has been making a special 
study of freight-rate questions for the 
past 2 or 3 years. His opinion on the 
subject of freight rates is therefore en- 
titled to full weight and consideration, 
and I ask that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The South has shown, especia 
years, very live 
The Transportation 
and Research, 
also interested 


orta- 


ally in recent 
ly concern about frei rates 
Board of Investigation 
of which I am a member, is 
in the subject. Our Board 
was created by the Transportation Act of 
1940 to make investigations and reports to 
the President and Congress on the relative 
economy and fitness of rail, highway, and 
water carriers, to determine the service for 
which each is best adapted, and what policies 
should be adopted so that each type of car- 
rier can best be developed to provide a na- 
tional transportation system adequate for 
our national commerce and national defense 
We have been studying the performance of 
the carriers, the cost and efficiency of th 
services, the traffic handled and the ra 
charged throughout the country. We have 
made a special investigation of the railroad 
rate structure and its effect upon the eco- 
nomic development of the country. From 
the studies we have made and are making, I 
have personally come to the conclusion—and 
it should be understood that I am today 
giving you my individual views—that the 
first essential of providing an adequate na- 
tional transportation system is the readjust- 
ment of the freight rates and rate relation- 
ships of the railroads and other carriers, so 


cht 


tes 
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that each rate will be f 























7 com tory 
Ned ev v ship- 
rec eq trea t 
si e! i by t 
YI nsport can 
ry) y ’ 
ome ‘ > 
rly re ted 
u ne the ¢ i 
y « ici | t j 
VE ur +) yu + . 
I se tra ‘ i i 
a vite ty in the } iction j - 
tribution of goods, the grov ind pr € ’ 
of a nation < a re 1 are } y af- 
fected by the cost and depend vy of trans- 
porta 1 service. Every ¢ i { e 
looks upon transporta n, be S¢ its 
primary importance, as a public service to be 
promoted and regulated or operated by the 
state for the general welfare ratner t n 
a mere private enterprise of the carrier It 
has been a settled rule of law, running back 
through the centuries, that the services and 
charges of common carriers must be just i 
reasonable, and must be extended to all alike, 
without unjust discriminations The doc- 
rine of equality of opportunity becan a 
basic principl verning transportation serv- 
ces, even before we a pted it as the corner- 
stone of our whole democratic s\ m of 
government 
But the adoption of a rule is one thing, 
and enforcement is another: The transpor- 
4 St h been 
eT and n BD « - 
it € n ite dis- 
h m a 
) the st 
t t i ¢ rges—— 
to cl what they t ight e traffic would 
be rat than t I } r r Ke 
servit to il cust« f Prefe I il rates 
were made when railroad ma s th t 
they were necessary to attract or hold t - 
fic, and ¥ d i wh 1 nece y 
was 1 recog? In } l ¢ t $ 
has given lar hip; ( I 1 
traffic, lower rates tl s er - 
ca s enjoying t I t ( - 
ol rricrs eC y : ( - 
petition be een I é \ - 
] wer rates than |] ] s t.I } 
benefit of such npet 
Carriers tried to 1 e up tl s on 
competit e t ¢ I C I 2 3 l 
higher rate noncompetit I These 
pros operated pract 1 d dur- 
ing the period of rapid 1 f > 
past c ntury. The whole rate icture be- 
came a fabric of discrimination Of course, 
this was very satisf ry to tl wl : 
getting the benefit of prefer lal rates 
Many an industry and many a comm f 
owed its growth to such preferenc But tl 
resulting disadvantages and injustices to 
others became intolerable. The courts pro- 
vided inadequate remedies for € rcement of 
the law of equality of treatment ( es 
after much deliberation, attempted to ren 
the situation by passing, 57 3 = 
original Interstate Commerce Act, which cre- 
ted the Interstate Commerce Cor nf 
the express purpose of wiping out discrin - 
tions and forcing the railroads to charge just 
and reasonable rates to everybody alike. No 
legislation was ever more enthusiastically 
hailed as the dawn of a new era of « or- 
tunity, on the one hand, and more bitterly 
resiste od, on the other, as destruc f pri- 
vate enterprise and prosperity. Litigat n 
the courts and teci nical defects 1 ade the act 
ineffective for 20 year Amendmer by ¢ - 
gress, in 1906, made the law workable. 8 
that time, by numerous amendments and ad- 
ditions strengt hening the act, the Inters ; 
Commerce Commission } been given powers 
to prescribe and establish such r it 
considers to be just, re le, and nondis- 
gen ory, not only for railroads, but ) 
for pipe lines, highway, and water carriers 
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machinery for wiping 
but the process of wip- 
ing them out has proved to be slow, uncer- 
tain, and expensive. Over all these years 
discriminations have become powerfully en- 
trenched in the railroad-rate structure. 
Large interests, communities, and localities, 
which have been benefited by discriminations, 
consider it necessary for their well-being that 
they be continued—even that they have a 
vested right in their continuance, Conserva- 
tism is always slow to adopt changes which 
are disturbing to established institutioas. 

Reluctance to change long-established 
practices under which investments have been 
made and business has been built up, has fre- 
quently made difficult the removal of in- 
equalities. In the process of deciding com- 
plaints, inequalities have been condoned or 
approved and precedents established giving 
sanction of law to the very practices which 
the law was intended to condemn. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission sits 
much like a court, deciding rate complaints 
on the evidence brought before it, according 
to its best Judgment in the light of the legis- 
lative policies laid down by Congress and in- 
terpreted by the courts. The Commission 
has succeeded in wiping out many discrimi- 
nations; many others however have been 
found by the Commission not to be unlaw- 
ful within the meaning of our present stat- 
utes; and still many others have not been 
touched because they have not been brought 
formally before the Commission for deter- 
mination and disposition, or because proof of 
unlawfulness has not been adequate. 

Some technical requirements that must be 
met to prove that discriminations are un- 
lawful are: First, the conditions under which 
the transportation service is rendered must 
be shown to be substantially similar and, 
second, it must be shown that the discrimi- 
nation is injurious and, third, the carrier 
committing the discriminatory act must have 
the power to correct it. Differences in com- 
petitive conditions, and in the degree of com- 
petition between carriers are regarded as a 
justification for inequalities in rates; and, 
Since differences in competitive conditions 
are the principal cause of discriminatory 
rates, this makes the motive the justifica- 
tion of the act, and throws the door open for 
the maintenance of discriminatory practices 
where the stresses of carrier competition have 
resulted in granting preferences to localities 
and industries to the disadvantage of others. 

A great obstacle to the removal of dis- 
criminations has been that, until recently, 
very little has been known about the cost of 
rendering a particular transportation service. 
It has been known, of course, that costs varied 
roughly with the distance, but it has been 
thought that cost per mile varied with the 
density of traffic, and was higher where the 
traffic was relatively light, and lower as the 
volume of traffic became greater. Under this 
theory, of course, regions of heavy traffic 
density would be entitled to lower rates than 
those where traffic had not been built up. 
Later studies have proved this theory to be 
false. We know now that the cost of han- 
dling traffic a given number of miles aver- 
ages about the same in one part of the coun- 
try, as compared with another. In the mean- 
time, however, a great mfiny rate decisions 
have been handed down approving lower rate 
levels in regions enjoying heavy density of 
traffic than in those of lighter traffic density. 

Regional rate inequalities have caused some 
of the most serious difficulties. The regional 
development of the railroads in the East, 
South, and West, with few railroads crossing 
the regional boundaries, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of separate and unlike systems of 
rates in each of these areas. In the eastern 
region, extending north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers, from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic coast, where population and indus- 
trial development were more advanced and 





1 widely diffused than in the others, there was 

| an early tendency toward uniformity of rates, 

| and the policy of the railroads was to make 
rates on raw materials and finished products 
which were favorable to the production and 
distribution of manufactured products 
throughout the territory. 

The southern and western roads followed 
quite different rate-making theories and 
practices. The southern roads were built 
from the ocean, Gulf, and river ports into 
the interior; each road tried to develop traf- 
fic to and from its particular ports, moving 
the raw products of the interior to the ports 
and manufactured products inward. Later, 
as the lines interconnected and consolidated 
a few main interior railroad centers, such 
as Atlanta, were given rates competitive with 
the ports, but, generally speaking, rates he- 
tween interior points in the South were kept 
on much higher levels than rates to and 
from the ports. Manufacturing in the South 
was very limited, so there was little induce- 
ment to establish rates for the widespread 
development of local industries. In indi- 
vidual cases, special rates were made for the 
products of southern factories. The policy 
of the southern railroads was to make rela- 
tively low rates for the movement of southern 
raw materials through the ports and gate- 
ways, and relatively high rates on manufac- 
tured products from the gateways with still 
higher rates for local traffic between the small 
interior points. Where competition existed 
between rail and water lines, rail rates were 
drastically lowered to take the business away 
from the water carriers. There was little 
semblance of uniformity or equality in the 
rate structure that grew out of these policies. 

In the West, as in the South, rates were 
made up to encourage the movement of raw 
materials, with little regard to the develop- 
ment of manufacturing, except in individual 
instances. The main terminals and gate- 
ways were given preferred rates over other 
points. 

Interterritorial rates were not established 
between any of the regions, except where 
they were forced by competition. As a rule, 
the interterritorial rates were the combina- 
tion of the rates to and from the border point, 
making a through charge from a point in 
one territory to a point in another much 
higher than the rate for similar distance 
within either of the two territories. 

Under the Commission's regulation, rates 
have become more uniform within each re- 
gion, but dissimilarities of rates in one re- 
gion as compared with another have been 
largely retained. In the three main rate ter- 
ritories—the South, the East, and the West— 
these rate dissimilarities have been so great 
as to constitute a distinct bar to commerce 
between the regions, and have tended to per- 
petuate within each region the pattern of 
development that was already there, with 
manufacturing predominating in the East 
and the production of raw materials predom- 
inating in the South and West. 

During all of this time that rates were 
becoming established on regional lines, vast 
and revolutionary economic changes were 
taking place. Big industries and mass pro- 
duction were supplanting small industries 
and handcrafts. Farms were becoming 
mechanized. Our pioneering days were com- 
ing to an end. We were losing our export 
markets for agricultural products, and forced 
to turn to our own factories, more and more, 
to use our raw products, to supply our fin- 
ished goods, and to provide employment. 
The East was better adapted, economically 
and by its transportation rate structure, to 
profit by these new conditions than the 
South and West. The population and the 
wealth of the country centered more and 
more in the eastern manufacturing districts, 
and the disadvantages of the southern and 
western raw-materials-producing areas be- 
came relatively greater than ever, 
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The First World War gave a temporary 
burst of prosperity to the whole Nation. Ag- 
ricultural and industrial output greatly ex- 
panded, with the industrial expansion mostly 
in the East. Wages, prices, and rail rates 
were greatly increased. Transportation de- 
mends and shortages made us keenly aware 
of the need for more and better transporta- 
tion facilities. Amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, immediately after the 
war, placed added responsibilities upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to main- 
tain adequate railroad rate levels and pre- 
serve railroad financial credit. 

Billions of dollars of added capital went 
into enlargements and improvements of rail- 
road facilities. The Federal Government 
inaugurated a vastly enlarged program of 
water-navigation improvements. The Pan- 
ama Canal was opened to commerce. The 
great fleet of ocean vessels that we had 
built during the war were put to use in 
coastwise, foreign, and intercoastal trade 
The private automobile came into universal 
use, and induced us to build a network of 
hard-surfaced highways all over the Nation. 
Over these highways the motortruck, which 
had come into extensive use for the first 
time in the war, quickly became an impor- 
tant and indispensable carrier of freight. 
New pipe lines were built to supply the 
needs of the motorcars for gasoline. The 
agricultural boom collapsed with the end 
of the war, but the expansion of industry 
and transportation proceeded at a dizzy 
pace—with the greatest expansion in the 
East—until the great depression hit us in 
1929. Our vastly enlarged transportation 
now had to try to live on only 50 percent 
of the 1929 traffic. Waterway and highway 
facilities continued to expand during the de- 
pression, as part of our public works program, 
and air carriers, another war baby, aided by 
public airport and airway construction, be- 
gan to loom up as a new competitor. 

The railroads, alarmed at last over the 
threat to their supremacy as a near-monopo- 
listic transportation agency, began to clamor 
for increased regulation and taxation of 
their competitors, for curtailment of the 
Government program of water and highway 
improvements, and for greater leeway to 
allow them to cut rates as they saw fit, to 
meet competition of water and highway car- 
riers. The railroad rate structure, with rel- 
atively high rates on manufactured articles 
and other traffic, formerly thought to be non- 
competitive, was entirely unsuitable for the 
new competitive conditions. Highway car- 
riers and water carriers stepped in to take 
the high-rated traffic, and new water routes 
in the interior took part of the lower-rated 
bulk traffic. 

These new competitive conditions were 
especially disturbing to railroad rates in the 
South and West, where it appeared they 
would provide at least a partial remedy for 
the rate disadvantages of shippers and indus- 
tries in those areas. With the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
railroads embarked upon a new and vigorous 
program of cutting rates where necessary to 
hold their traffic, in the face of the new com- 
petition. New rate discriminations appeared. 
Carrier revenues suffered. The Commission 
joined with the carriers and shippers, who 
felt that the new conditions were operating 
to their disadvantage, in urging more regu- 
lation. Congress was persuaded to place the 
motor carriers, with some exceptions, under 
regulation of the Commission in 1935, and the 
water carriers in 1940. Since then, as a 
means of stabilizing the rate structure, the 
rates of motor carriers, and to a lesser ex- 
tent of water carriers, have been made to 
conform more or less closely to the railroad- 
rate pattern. It is realized, however, that 
this is a temporary stopgap, and the real 
| problem of devising a rate structure which 











will permit each type of transportation to 
develop in its proper economic field and en- 
able shippers to get the benefits of each, re- 
mains to be solved 

he Second World War has only tempo- 
rerily ended the economic problems of the 
depression. With the close of the war, it 
will be more important than ever that we 
have economical and efficient transportation 
to maintain full production and employment 
throughout the country. We know now, as 
we never did before, that we must maintain 
a transportation plant in this country capa- 
ble of quick enlargement to handle all peak 
and emergency loads. It was pure luck that 
we had a surplus transportation capacity 
when we entered the war. Without it, we 
might have lost the war. We cannot afford 
to trust to luck in such a vital matter in 
the future. But what are we going to do 
with all our ships and airplanes, the new 
barges on the rivers, the new pipe lines, the 
new trucks and busses, the locomotives and 
cars that will be built in our war-enlarged 
factories, as soon as they stop building for 
war? And how many factories can be kept 
going, against the handicap of discrimina- 
tory freight rates? 

Undoubtedly, the public will demand that 
each form of transportation be given fair op- 
portunity to render the best and cheapest 
transportation service it is capable of giving. 
But neither efficiency nor economy comes 
through cutthroat competition, under which 
the larger and stronger carriers deprive 
smaller operators of adequate traffic and 
hereby increase their costs and decrease 
their efficiency, and finally force them out of 
business, while at the same time the stronger 
carriers weaken themselves by performing 
uneconomic services at inadequate revenues. 
Nor does the public benefit by such cutthroat 
competition, which breeds greater and great- 
er rate discriminations and inequalities, 
gives the benefit of low rates to shippers and 
localities where competition for traffic is 
heaviest, and penalizes those in the lighter- 
traffic areas, adds to the advantages of those 
already strong and deprives others of the op- 
portunity to compete. 

The establishment of a proper rate struc- 
ture lies at the heart of the transportation 
problem and of the economic problems which 
will immediately confront us as we pass from 
war to peace. The only rate policy which 
can possibly give each type of transportation 
a fair chance to develop, give the public the 
benefits of the inherent advantages of each 
type of carrier, and give every industry, 
throughout all parts of the United States, a 
fair economic chance to produce and market 
its products and maintain full employment, 
is one which will provide uniform treatment 
for all sections by maintaining rates for every 
type of commodity and for every length of 
haul which bear their fair share of the cost 
incurred by the carrier performing the 
service. 

The Board of Investigation and Research, 
in a summary report filed with the President 
and Congress last spring—House Document 
No. 145—and in a more voluminous detailed 
report filed in the fall—House Document No, 
303—found that the existing regional differ- 
ences in class rates were not justified by dif- 
ferences in cost of rendering the service in 
the various regions, by differences of the com- 
position of the traffic, or by any other trans- 
portation conditions; that, in view of the 
similarity of these conditions throughout 
the United States, Congress should amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, declaring that 
it is in the interest of a proper development 
of the country as a whole to establish a uni- 
form classification of freight and a uniform 
scale of class rates for transportation of 
freight by railroad throughout the United 
States, with only such departures from uni- 
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ice or adequate carrier revenues in particular 
areas, or otherwise to correct inequitable con- 
ditions. The Board recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be directed 
to prepare a proposed uniform classification 
and uniform scale of class rates, and after 
holding hearings giving everybody an oppor- 
tunity to present their views and criticisms; 
to establish within 3 years such new uniform 
classification, and rates, with such exceptions 
as were found to be justified. It was the 
Board’s view that, without such a specific 
declaration of policy by Congress, the Com- 
mission could hardly be expected within a 
reasonable period of years to revise the rate 
structure in a way different from and con- 
trary to the customs and practices, and its 
own rulings of the past. After the filing of 
the Board’s report, a number of bills were in- 
troduced and are now pending in both Houses 
of Congress, which are intended to carry out 
the Board’s recommendations. It is expected 
that hearings will be held on the bills in the 
near future, by the Interstate Commerce 
Committees of the House and Senate. 

The railroads are bitterly opposing these 
bills, and through their representatives and 
spokesmen throughout the country are urg- 
ing shippers and the public generally to write 
their Senators and Congressmen, demanding 
that the bills be defeated. Pamphlets have 
been published by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and by various regional as- 
sociations, giving their arguments against 
the bills. A pamphlet reflecting these argu- 
ments has also been issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Shippers 
of the Eastern States, actively supported by 
the Governor of New York, the Governor of 
Indiana, and other eastern Governors and 
State officials, have organized what they call 
a National Freight Rate Conference, to op- 
pose these bills in order, according to a re- 
cent Indianapolis newspaper story, “to off- 
set the attempts of Southern States to clip 
by congressional legislation the rate-making 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

Opposition has also been expressed to the 
bills by some spokesmen for southern ship- 
pers of heavy commodities, who consider it 
would be injurious to the movement of their 
products on special commodity rates, if 
southern rates were equalized with the East. 
There has even been some opposition voiced 
on the part of those who are seeking uni- 
form rates for the South, on the ground that 
legislation should not be attempted while 
their complaints demanding equalization are 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision. 

The railroad arguments are that freight 
rates are now and must continue to be made 
to meet the varying needs of commerce and 
shippers throughout the country; that the 
present rates encourage manufacturing, as 
well as the production of raw materials in 
the South and West; that the proposed bills 
would freeze the rate structure into an arbi- 
trary, rigid uniform pattern under which com- 
merce could not move; that raw material 
rates would be increased drastically from 
southern and western producing points to 
eastern markets; while rates on manufac- 
tured goods would be drastically reduced. 
This, it is urged, would enable eastern manu- 
facturers to take the business away from 
southern and western manufacturers in their 
local markets, and both the raw materials 
and finished goods of the South and West 
would stop moving; and thus, according to 
the arguments, everybody, including the 
railroads, would be ruined. 

The industrial interests in the eastern 
States agree generally with the railroad argu- 
ments, except they deny that the easter: 
manufacturers would gain any advantage 
over southern and western manufacturers. 











formity in particular cases as may be neces- | They fear, on the contrary, that the eastern 
sary to provide adequate transportation serv- | manufacturers would be put out of business 
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through the loss of their present rate ad- 
vantages, and that this would cause a shift- 
ing ol dustry f e I t South 
and the West Aside ! s . 
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cal or legisiative rate making, and that Con- 
gress, by usurping the functions and over- 
riding the policies of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, would cause gre 1} 

1 commerce of the country, which has 
uilt up under the present rate systen 








arguments, it seems to me, quite 
y misrepresent what these bills are 
they would accomplish To charge 
2 declaration of transportation policy by 
sress would be political rate mak 
overlocks the fact that Congress has the sole 
power and duty to declare transportati 
policy, and that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, which is a creature of Congress 
has no power to act except through the di- 
rections given to it by Congress through 
specific legislation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act, in its entirety, is nothing but a 
declaration by Congress of transportation 
policy and of the manner in which it shall 
be carried out. The proposed bills would 
not take away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its powers, but would simply 
give the Commission the policy under which 
it is to ac leaving to the Commission the 
carrying out of that policy—which is just 
wl all of the other provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act do at the present time 
It is equally absurd to contend that the 
bills would require the substitution of an 
arbitrary, inflexible system of rate making 
unsuited to the needs of commerce, for a 
flexible, workable system which is designed 
to meet commercial needs. The bills would 
only require uniformity of rates where no 
good reason exists for inequality. They would 
merely give practical effect to the long-recog- 
nized, but long-violated, principle of equality 
of opportunity by substituting the rule of 
equal rates for equal services for the rule of 
charging all the traffic will bear; and by sub- 
stituting for the rule that discriminations 
they are proved to be un- 

lawful, the rule that discriminations are un« 
lawful unless they are shown to be right 
Such a rule of rate making could be harmful 
only to those who enjoy unwarranted prefer- 
ences and advantages 

What about the argument that the present 
system of rates has promoted manufacturing 
as well as raw material production in the 
South and West? You have heard it stated 
that the South is developing industrially by 
leaps and bounds; that during the past 20 
years it has had greater relative growth of 
industry than any other part of the country 
that present freight rates do not discrimi- 
nate against southern manufacturers or keep 
their products out of the East, but are prc- 
tecting southern manufacturers against the 
competition of the eastern manufacturers in 
southern territory. What are the facts? 

The comparative development of the Sou 
and East, as of the year 1939—the last pre- 
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war year—may help to give you the answer. 
The figures I shall give for the South are 
for the eight Southeastern States comprising 
southern rate territory—Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia are not included because Louisiana 
mostly in southwestern rate territory, and 
Virginia is mostly in eastern rate territ 
For the East, I have taken the States f: l 
Wisconsin and Illin t, and north of ths 
Ohio River, including Virgir nd West Vir- 
ginia, which comprise eastern rate ter! £ 
Southern territory compr 13 percent of 
the Nation’s area. It contains 16 perce c 
the population and 16 pei t of the gainful 
workers of the cou Eastern territory 
has 15 percent of the area } percent of the 
population, and 55 percent the gainful 
workers. The East, Vv i rea only slightly 
greater, has more tl t mes as many 
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people and gainful occupations as the South. 
This is not because the South lacks natural 
resources, but because the East is a highly 
developed manufacturing area and the South 
is not. The South provides employment for 
about the same number of men as the East 
in producing raw materials—each area em- 
ploys 39 percent of the United Si total. 
But in manufacturing and construction, the 
South employs only 12 percent and the East 
69 percent of the United States total. The 
South has more farmers than the East—30'4 
percent of the Nation's total is in the South 
and 2644 percent in the East. The South has 
a few more workers in forestry and fishing 
than the East—the percentages being 36 for 
the South and 34 for the East. But, in min- 
ing, the South falls far below the East—13 
percent of the Nation's total is in the South 
and 54 percent in the East. This is not be- 
cause the South lacks minerals, 

The coa! resources of both: areas are of 
high quality and practically unlimited in 
quantity. But the coal production of the 
South is only one-eighth of the production 
of the East, and more than half of the South's 
relatively small coal] production is shipped to 
eastern consumers. Of the all-important in- 
dustrial mineral, iron, the South's natural 
resources are far ahead of the East’s. The 
South's iron-ore reserves are more than 1,500,- 
000,000 tons, greater even than Minnesota’s. 
The East's iron resources are negligible—the 
ore for its steel industry comes from Minne- 
sota. Yet the South converts less than one- 
tenth as much iron ore into steel as the East. 
Over a third of the South’s scanty iron and 
steel production consists of pig iron. Nearly 
a fourth of that is shipped to the East as a 
raw material for further manufacture. The 
South’s whole production of iron and steel is 
substantially less than its consumption— 
which is only 6 percent of the national con- 
sumption—whereas the East produces nearly 
90 percent of the Nation's iron and steel, and 
consumes nearly 80 percent. 

In dollar values of things produced, the 
disparities between the South and the East 
are striking. Here are the figures: In 1939, 
the South’s gross agricultural income was 16 
percent of the United States total. The agri- 
cultural income of the East was 34 percent of 
the country’s total—the East’s farm products 
were worth more than twice those of the 
South. The East's forest products had a 
value slightly more than those of the South; 
the South’s percentage of the United States 
total was 23 and the East’s 24. The min- 
eral products of the East had 6 times the 
value of the minerals of the South. In total 
value of raw materials, the East was nearly 
8 times as well off as the South; the southern 
percentage being 18 and the East’s 34, of the 
United States total. The value of the South's 
manufactured products was only 8 percent of 
the United States total, and of the eastern 
manufacturers, 72 percent. In total value of 
raw and manufactured products combined, 
the South had 9 percent of the Nation’s total 
and the East, 65 percent. This corresponds 
with the percentages of income in the two 
areas, which were for the South 9 percent, 
and for the East 64 percent of the United 
States total. 

This situation is, of course, reflected in 
the volume and character of the South’s 
railroad tonnage, as compared with the East. 
The Board's study of railroad traffic moving 
in 1939 shows that the South shipped only 
12 percent of the national rail tonnage, and 
received only 10 percent. A third of the ton- 
nage shipped went outside of the South and 
20 percent of the tonnage received came 
from outside of the South. The East shipped 
60 percent of the Nation's total tonnage, of 
which only 5 percent went outside the East, 
It received 64 percent of the Nation’s ton- 
nage, of which only 11 percent came from 
outside the East. Further light on the 
South's relatively small outflow and inflow, 
and relative dependence upon outside 
markets, both for its raw materials and fin- 
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ished products, and on the relative self- 
sufficiency of the East, is gained by looking 
at the tonnage of raw materials, semiraw 
and processed commodities, and finished 
manufactures. In the raw materials group, 
the South shipped 12 percent of the Nation’s 
total and 36 percent of its production went 
outside of the South. The East’s production 
of raw materials was 61 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total, and only 3 percent was shipped 
out. Of semiraw and processed materials, 
the South produced 15 percent of the Na- 
tion's total, and shipped out 25 percent of 
that; the East produced 48 percent and 
shipped out only 6 percent. In the finished 
manufactured articles group, the South pro- 
duced only 7 percent of the Nation’s total, 
and, even of that small production, shipped 
out 45 percent, whereas the East produced 76 
percent of the national tonnage of finished 
goods and sent only 14 percent of that out- 
side of its own territory. It is true that, 
curing the past 20 or 30 years, some lines of 
manufacturing in the South have had a sub- 
stantial growth, but the southern manufac- 
turing industries which comprise a sizable 
proportion of the Nation’s total are rela- 
tively few. The greatest growth, according 
to the traffic statistics, has occurred in the 
textiles, tobacco, furniture, a few kinds of 
paper and pulpboard, and aluminum. De- 
sirable as these additions to the South’s 
manufacturing production have been, they 
still fall far short of what would seem to be 
the South’s reasonable possibilities in these 
lines. About 40 percent of the raw cotton 
of the South and Southwest (other than ex- 
port), shipped in 1939, moved north for man- 
ufacturing, and a large part of the South's 
textiles consist of the rougher and simpler 
fabrics—the North still leads in the manu- 
facture of the finer finished goods. The East 
manufactures more tobacco than the South— 
a third of the South's tobacco leaf is still 
shipped north for manufacturing. The 
South is better supplied with the raw ma- 
terials for furniture manufacturing than is 
the East, but the South produces, in terms 
of tonnage, only a third of the furniture, 
other than metal, and only 7 percent of the 
metal furniture. The East produces more 
than half of the furniture, other than metal, 
and more than three-fourths of the metal 
furniture. 

The South produces 18 percent of the wrap- 
ping paper, 25 percent of the paper board, 10 
percent of the building paper; the East pro- 
duces 59 percent of the wrapping paper and 
bags, 53 percent of the paper board, 75 per- 
cent of the building paper, and practically 
monopolizes the production of high-grade 
paper and paper articles. The South and 
the East together make most of the alumi- 
num of the country. The South ships its 
aluminum to the East for manufacturing; 
aluminum articles are made almost exclu- 
sively in the East. The South ships most 
of its peanuts to the East and buys back 
from the East its peanut candy and other 
peanut products. The fouth’s cottonseed 
oil goes north for produciion into soap and 
food products. The South produces 20 per- 
cent of the fruits and vegetables of the coun- 
try, as compared with 21 percent produced in 
the East. But the South produces less than 
4 percent of the canned food products and 
the East produces 55 percent. 

These figures make clear where the South’s 
troubles lie. Its manufacturing production 
is very low in relation to the East. Its lack 
of factories limits its production of raw ma- 
terials, especially of minerals and high-grade 
agricultural products, limits its population 
and its job opportunities, and cuts its aver- 
age income, per employed person and per 
capita, to less than half of that of the East. 
The South has two workers producing raw 
materials to one producing manufactured 
goods. That does not mean that the South 
is producing too many raw materials—its raw 
material tonnage is in fact far below the 
East’s; but simply that it is not manufac- 
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turing enough, even, of the raw materials it 
produces, The East has three workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing to one producing raw 
materials, but the East has as many raw ma- 
terials workers as the South, and the value 
of their products is three times the value 
of the southern raw products. The East is 
using its raw products, as well as a substan- 
tial percentage of the raw products of the 
South and the West and by so doing pro- 
vides in one corner of our country, contain- 
ing only 15 percent of the area and not dis- 
proportionately supplied with natural re- 
sOurces, more than 53 percent of our people 
with better jobs and higher incomes than 
any other part of the United States. 

In order to attain a comparable prosperity, 
the South needs to increase its production 
of raw materials; it needs greater and more 
diversified agricultural production; it needs, 
above all, to convert more of its raw materials 
into finished products. 

Someone may point to the new war indus- 
tries which have been established in the 
South and say the picture I have been giving 
you of your economic development is now 
out of date. It is true you have more indus- 
trial plants now than you had in 1939, but 
so has the East and so has the West. The 
relative situation has not substantially 
changed. Proportionately, more war facto- 
ries have been located in the East than any- 
where else, and, according to a recent study 
of the Census Bureau, there has been a net 
loss of industrial workers from the South and 
gain in the East since the war began. 

If the South is to develop diversified manu- 
facturing, conditions must be attractive for 
snyall miscellaneous industries of all kinds, 
as well as for large industries. In terms of 
freight rates, every manufacturer, no mat- 
ter where he is located, should have, as 
nearly as possible, equal treatment compared 
with his competitor in shipping both raw 
materials and finished products. In the 
East such a rate policy prevails now and has 
prevailed for years. As a general rule, any 
manufacturer, large or small, shipping be- 
tween any two points in eastern territory, 
has a mile-for-mile parity, or an approximate 
parity of rates on his in-bound raw materials 
and on his out-bound finished products. In 
the South, on the other hand, favorable rates 
on either raw materials or finished products 
must be obtained by individual negotiation 
and voluntary concessions granted by the 
carriers, or through long-drawn-out, expen- 
sive proceedings before the Interstate Comr- 
merce Commission. The long-standing pol- 
icy of southern railroads of making rates in- 
dividually for each industry, on the basis of 
what they think the traffic will bear, is un- 
favorable to the growth of miscellaneous 
manufacturing, especially small manufac- 
turing, throughout the area. 

It is my opinion that a congressional dec- 
laration of policy requiring the removal of 
rate inequities would be beneficial, rather 
than harmful, to carriers and shippers of all 
kinds, as well as to the general public in 
every part of the country. Such a declaration 
would help, rather than hamper, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in carrying out 
its duties, because it would provide a definite 
rule of rate-making, giving clear authority to 
depart from the outworn traditions, prece- 
dents, and findings of the past. It would help 
the South and the West, by affording them 
greater opportunity to develop their unused 
natural resources, provide greater employ- 
ment, and higher incomes and standards of 
living. It would help the East, because the 
East cannot permanently prosper if the de- 
velopment and prosperity of the rest of the 
Nation are retarded. Greater production and 
higher living standards in the South and West 
mean more business and more customers, in 
the long run, for eastern business. It would 
help the railroads and the other carriers, be- 
cause greater production and higher living 
standards would mean more traffic, and the 
elimination of discriminatory rates would 
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rrovide fair opportunity and fair compensa- 
to every carrier. 
I think it is, therefore, of very great im- 
nee at the present time that you in the 
South should continue to support your Sen- 
1d Congressmen, your Governors and 
fficials, and shippers’ organizations who 
fighting against discriminatory freight 
; that you should urge, and enlist if pos- 
e, the support of people in other parts of 
country who believe in the doctrine of 
ity of opportunity, as an economic as 
as a political principle; that you should 
k for tais support, not only in the West but 
the East, and among railroad and other 
portation men, as well as from citizens 
enerally; that you should ask the railroads 
ther supporters of the propaganda 
t the pending anti-freight-rate-dis- 
n bills, to reexamine their argcu- 
zainst the bills, and if they find that 
their arguments are false or mistaken, to 
withdraw them. There should be no section- 
sm, no partisanship, no strife between big 
ypers and small, or between railroads and 
ppers or between railroads and other car- 
riers, in the determination of a sound trans- 
pertation policy for our country. And you 
uld let your Senators and Congressmen 
know that you will support any efforts that 
they make to establish fair and nondiscrim- 
ry rates throughout the whole United 





Ratio of Americans to British in Proposed 
Invasion of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials from the Boston Post on the sub- 
ject of the ratio of Americans to British 
in the proposed invasion of Europe. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THAT 3-FOR-1 RATIO 

The charge hurled against certain Con- 
gressmen that their criticism of the 3-for-1 
ratio of Americans to British in the proposed 
invasion of Europe tended to make for dis- 
unity is fallacious. Once this matter was 
made public by Senator JOHNSON it was 
bound to be discussed, and it is better to 
have the facts brought out into the open 
than to try to hush-hush the case 

Unity among the “big four’—America, 
Britain, Russia, and China—is going to be 
very essential for keeping the peace after the 
war; and to develop and preserve this post- 
war unity it is vitally necessary that frank- 
ness and fairness be practiced during the war. 
It was the disillusionment of the American 
people over the selfishness of the Allies at 
Versailles, with the secret treaties made by 
them during the war, and even secret deals 
pulled off at Versailles, while President Wil- 
son was proclaiming the ideals of the League 
of Nations, that caused America to turn com- 
pletely isolationist in 1920. 

In reply to the criticism over the 3-for-1 
ratio of sacrifice to be made in the invasion 
of Germany, the American Chiefs of Staff now 
say that the proportion of troops each nation 
will furnish is not to be made public. It is 
“a military secret which the Germans will 
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the Chiefs cf Staff do not deny 
3-for-1 ratio; and when Senator JoHNSON 














» Senate Military Affairs Committee de- 

that America was being mmitted to 

lish 73 percent as against 27 percent for 
Britain he very probably knew what he was 


talking about 
Further, the Chiefs of Staff are not quite 
fair when they point out that the Briti 
population is only about one-third that 
the United States, and, therefore, imply that 
the 3-for-1 ratio is based on the popu 
lation resources 10t al 
cerned in this war. The life of the British 
Empire is at stake as well 


in this column the other c 





the principal white compor?nt parts cf the 
British Empire, that is, the United Kingdom 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New 


Zealand, there is a population of 77,000,000, 
or more than half of our 135,000,000. In ad- 
dition, other parts of Africa and India, also 
within the British Empire, have 340,000,000 
population. Is there no way of drawing upon 
these immense reserves when the Empire 
is fighting for its life? 

Again our Chiefs of Staff say there are a 
considerably larger number of British than 
American troops in the Mediterranean war 
theater That is not really true as regards 
north Africa, Sicily, and Italy, where the 
fighting has been going on. In these battle 
fronts the American and Free French forces 
probably were quite as large as the British 
contingents. The considerably larger num- 
ber of British troops in the Mediterranean 
area has been concentrated for several years 
in the so-called Middle East, in Iran, Iraq, 
and Syria where there has been no fighting 

Even if the British had a few more divi- 
sions in that whole Mediterranean area than 
we, it would hardly offset the fact that we 
have a big war on our hands in the Pacific, 
which we are fighting with practically ni 
help except for the little Australia can fur- 
nish. 

Some months ago, in addressing the Ameri- 
can Congress, Mr. Churchill said that after 
Germany was defeated the British would 
then help us beat Japan The infer 
plainly was that the whole might of the 
British Empire was to be concentrated against 
Germany But now, when the big push 
again-t Germany is to be made, America is 
being called upon to furnish three men for 
each man supplied by Britain. 





OUR 3 FOR 1 

he statement by Senator JoHNsSoN of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that for 
the invasion of Europe America will be called 
upon to furnish 73 percent of the troops, 
while Britain will supply only 27 percent, has 
so far aroused curiously little comment. Per- 
haps when the half million or more American 
casualties, which we are told this invasion 
will cost, begin to be made public a few 
months from now, the question why Amer- 
ica must bear such a seemingly dispropor- 
tionate share of the load will come up for 
more discussion. 

It is to be presumed that our military chiefs 
have gone over this matter very carefully, 
and that in the circumstances they have 
come to the conclusion that this is a fair 
ratio of the fighting strength. But on the 
basis of population the demand that we fur- 
nish three soldiers for every one supplied by 
the British Empire seems unduly high. 

Taking merely the principal white com- 
ponent parts of that empire, the United King- 
dom has 46,000,000, South Africa 10,000,000, 
Canada 11,000,000, and Australia and New 
Zealand another 10,000,000. Here is a total 
of 77,000,000 against our maximum of 135,- 
000,000. On this basis our share should not 
be more than two for one. 
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the invasion of Europe 
i 1ave said, may be necessary in 
the circumstances. But our military chiefs 
ought to make it absolutely clear to the 
American people why they must make this 
awful sacrifice The vague statement that 
Britain lacks reserves is not enough. Now, 


when the knockout blow is to be delivered, is 


the time t 





Post-War Reemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Jewish Veteran for Decem- 
ber 1943, on the subject of post-war re- 
employment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There is one conference that will neve 
held but which we of the Jewish Vete1 
often reflect upon and wish could be brou 
abou 

In our minds eye we see it il 
There is no hall or amphitheater now in ex- 
istence big enough to h ld those who bel 
in that conference. For in this imagined 
meeting, the millions of American employe! 
will come together in convention to deter- 
mine what they will do after the war f 
full reemployment of our human resour 

a peaceful, regenerated, vitally hopeful 





Jnited State: 


In our mind's eye we see ourselves putt 


in a bid to speak to that conference of Amer- 
ica’s employe: of the businessmen wil 
faith in our future, whose vision, wi 
broadimindedness will mea: much in the 
transition to and through the years of peact 
The appeal that we would make to t! 


solemn convention assembled will end with 
this challenge 


“Will you resolve to tolerate discriminae 
tion in the business wo! to permit no eme 
ployment tests other than those ol compte 
tence? 
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same restrice 
it shall henceforth be expunged from 
our economic life? 

“We, the organized Jewish Veterans of the 
United States, of whom 250,000 fought in the 
last war; whose sons and brothers in still 
larger numbers are now in the armed forces, 
turn to you, out of our anxieties, to ask: 

“Will you, as patriotic Americans, do your 
best to sustain not only America’s economy 
but also America’s basic tradition of equal 
opportunity?” 

We can imagine that such a challenge to a 
convention of all of America’s employers 
would trouble a good many. And some 
would get up to say that that subject is not 
on the agenda. And they would be right ex- 
cept insofar as the future of the American 
spirit is eternally on the agenda of all our 
affairs 

And some would get up and say, not with- 
out a measure of justice, that theirs is not 
the responsibility to change social attitudes. 

To which we would grant that it is not 
their responsibility alone; but that it is their 
responsibility by example, to lead the way 
for a fuller and broader expanse of the spirit 
of fair play which has marked America’s 
history. 

And other rationalizations will be given 
and still others. And there will be a great 
reluctance to act. 

This is the conference that we see in our 
mind’s eye. 

And somehow, born out of our great hopes, 
we dare imagine one brave industrialist and 
gradually others emerging at this conference 
to say: 

“We accept the challenge. We will take our 
full share of the responsibility. We will do 
away with discriminatory employment, with 
artificial barriers to men and women of skill. 
We will demonstrate that American business 
knows the validity of the full and free ex- 
change of ideas and people as well as of 
commodities. We will testify by our employ- 
ment policies our faith in the traditional 
competitive system.” 

In our mind’s ear we hear such bold Ameri- 
can business leaders speaking up, forth- 
rightly, forcefully—and having their way 
with their fellow businessmen. 

And we know that as such men of vision 
are to be found, American business enter- 
prise will be as vigorous in the future as it 
has been in the past. As such courageous 
American businessmen speak up, they will 
make our economic system strong, whole- 
some, and enduring; and demonstrate that 
the days of American courage and vision and 
fairness are not of the past only but that 
there still sounds a clarion call to a majestic 
future. 


Subsidy Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. President, Iam in 
receipt of a letter from E. A. McCornack, 
manager of the Eugene (Oreg.) Fruit 
Growers Association, which voices a pro- 
test against subsidies. The logic of the 
reasoning in this communication has 
such merit, in my opinion, that I request 
that the entire letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the benefit 
of the Congress and the public, 








There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EUGENE Fruit GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Eugene, Oreg., December 31, 1943, 
Senator Rurus HOLMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HOLMAN: Within a few days you 
will again be on the spot as the adminis- 
tration uncorks the strategy and opens up 
with its big guns to beat Congress down on 
this matter of subsidies. There will be a 
strong drive to convince Congress that a 
compromise is the only solution. The ad- 
ministration will see to it that this com- 
promise is not only a face saver for them- 
selves but contains the essentials of their 
working policy. 

You are more familiar with most of the 
reasons farmers and businessmen of the 
country are against the subsidy plan than 
I am—its inflationary trend, the building 
up of a huge indebtedness that the people 
of tomorrow must pay that the people of to- 
day may live easier and have more to spend, 
the necessity of more and higher taxes in- 
cident to its operation, etc.—but you may 
not be so familiar with the farmers’ objec- 
tion to the underlying principles of the thing. 

The subsidy plan means just this. With- 
out much regard as to the farmer’s cost of 
production, agencies of government will set 
a price on a commodity, say 20 cents, which 
is 5 cents below the cost of production. This 
is the one and only price and the farmer 
delivers his crop and receives 20 cents. He 
does this on the pledge of Government that 
he will in due course receive as a subsidy 
an additional sum which will, when added 
to the ceiling price, bring him a return that 
will cover cost and give him a reasonable 
profit or reward for his investment and 
labor. If we are willing to concede that the 
elimination of all speculative reward is a 
good thing for the farmer and for society, 
this subsidy formula looks reasonable on 
paper. As a matter of fact and practice, 
however, the farmer is in the nine hole from 
the start. He has parted with his 25 cents 
product for 20 cents. The 5 cents unre- 
covered cost, and, we will say, 5 cents legit- 
imate profit are not his until a determina- 
tion has been reached by this and that 
authority in Washington. One authority is 
charged with determining what his costs 
should be in the production of this product. 
Another will audit his books to determine 
what his costs are. A third must arrive at 
the maximum profit figure which the farmer 
should be permitted and still another must 
show that the payment of such a subsidy 
permitting such a profit will not throw the 
farmer out of line with other social and 
industrial factors. 

Not one of these decisions can or will be 
made without the intervention of most of 
the active policy-making agencies in Wash- 
ington, including the Congress itself, for by 
this time the price of the farmers 25 cents 
product has become a national issue to which 
all interested elements of society are a party. 
The price of peanuts would kindle a regular 
political bonfire. 

John farmer does not like the prospect 
of this. He dislikes the uncertainty of re- 
ward, he dislikes the prospect of having to 
maintain paid representatives in Washing- 
ton to represent him and offset the activi- 
ties of the operatives of labor, consumer, 
processor and competing agricultural sec- 
tions, domestic and foreign. He does not 
like to go into politics with his business af- 
fairs and above all he does not like the pros- 
pect of entering a way of life wherein he 
first sells at a loss and then begs at the gates 
of the White House and on the steps of 
the Capitol for enough more to make a 
living. We ask how labor would react to 
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Will you resolve that the curse of ‘gentiles | 


such a formula for their wages and how bus!- 
ness generally would respond to working 
against a Washington-determined permissive 
cost and a permissive profit. I sincerely 
hope you use the utmost effort to prevent 
this pernicious formula from becoming fixed 
on our American agriculture. 
Very truly yours, 
E. A. McCornack, 
Manager, Eugene Fruit 
Growers Association, 


Income Tax Payments Simplified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter mailed 
to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, by Shelby M. Allen, tax consultant, 
504 Broadway, Gary, Ind.: 


CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The provisions of the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943 whereby every in- 
dividual—subject to certain limitations— 
must make a declaration of his estimated tax 
for the taxable year is imposing a definite 
hardship on the small businessmen (not in- 
corporated) and the professional man not 
subject to the withholding tax. 

I have been confronted with the task of 
assisting in the preparation of a considerable 
number of the estimated tax reports due on 
September 15, 1943. Business and profes- 
sional men in general have complained and 
criticized the taxing authorities for creating 
a tax law which compels them to make an 
estimate of the business operations for ad- 
vanced periods. On September 15, 1943, 
these taxpayers did have 8 months’ operations 
on which to base their full year’s estimate. 
However, with business conditions uncertain, 
lack of merchandise, and shortage of man- 
power, the estimates were a difficult problem 
for the conscientious taxpayer. 

The estimate of tax for the year 1944, due 
to be filed on or before March 15, 1944, will be 
a far greater task for a large number of tax- 
payers than the third and fourth quarter 
estimates for the year 1943. The results, in 
my opinion, will be that most taxpayers will 
make estimates of little or no tax for the 
first three-quarters of the year and will wait 
until the fourth quarter to estimate a fair tax 
based on actual operations. 

I believe that a Federal income tax based 
on the first three months’ actual operations, 
allowing one-fourth of the personal exemp- 
tion, to be filed and paid in the following 
month, would be far more accurate, easier 
to prepare, cause less confusion in the mind 
of the taxpayer, and result in a larger tax 
being collected by the Government during 
the first three quarters of each year than 
under the existing method. 

The second quarter return should be pre- 
pared from the cumulative totals for the 
first 6 months’ actual operations, allowance 
being granted for one-half of the personal 
exemption. The tax would then be com- 
puted and credit taken for the payment made 
on the first quarter's tax. This, if followed 
through the year, would result in the same 
total tax but would place these taxpayers 
on a current payment basis, rather than a de- 
ferred basis, as will result from the esti- 
mated plan now in use. 
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The preparation of these quarterly tax re- 
norts for business and professional men 
uld be completed at the same time as 
‘ir quarterly social security reports, quar- 
' withholding reports, quarterly employ- 
ent-security reports, and quarterly State 
< reports, thus eliminating four extra tax 
dates with which the average taxpayer is now 
overburdened 
The above submitted plan should be effec- 
ve on all taxpayers (not subject to the 
present withholding tax). 
vespectfully, 
SHELBY M. ALLEN, 
Tax Consultant, 





Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by the 

entlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce]: 

There are always plenty of funny gags cir- 
culating on Broadway about Congress. The 
truth is that there is no more patriotic or 
harder working group of men and women 
anywhere, 

Do you know that the 531 Members of 
Coneress have 183 sons and daughters in the 
armed services? Several sons of Congressmen 
i Senator have given their lives for America 
already, and others have been reported miss- 
ing in action. One hundred and eighty-two 
Members of Congress served their country in 

rm in World War I. 

So what makes some people on the outside 
think the Members of CongrTess are not so 
patriotic as they are? That Congressmen 
don’t care as much about the outcome of the 








war as they do? Do Congressmen differ 
violently in their opinions? Have you, for 


example, agreed with everyone you've talked 
to today about everything? 

Jo Congressmen compromise? Would they 
ever get anything settled if they didn’t com- 
promise frequently? Would you, in your 
business, art, or profession? Incidentally, 
don't you always speak disparagingly of your 
Congressman and threaten not to vote for 
him again when you think he isn’t represent- 
ing your opinion? Yes, and so does every- 
one else in the country. That’s why most 
Congressmen say what they do and behave 
as they do. They are representing their con- 
stituents all over the country. They repre- 
sent--I said represent—I said reflect—I said 
accurately mirror—all the many, many shades 
of opinion of 435 sections of the United 
States 

By the way, do you know the number of 
your Congressional District and your Con- 
gressman's name? If you don’t should you 
really criticize the kind of people we send to 
Congress? 

And another thing: Except for the Ameri- 
can Goughboy, no one walks as much as the 
American Congressman who has to hike back 
and forth miles per day from the Capitol to 
his office—from quorum call to visiting con- 
stituent. 

The miracle is that any Congressman has 
any time to think. And the real miracle is 
that, although the American people have been 
taking potshots, making snide remarks, and, 
in many another way belittling and belabor- 
ing their Congress—year in and year out for 


over 150 years, the country hasn't done so 
badly, has it, with its 78 Congresses? So, bad 
as it is—do you know a better Congress any- 
where in this whole world? Name it, my 
friend, name it. 





The Anti-Christ of Regimentation and 
Restriction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a portion of an ad- 
dress delivered by William Duncan Kil- 
patrick on November 30, 1943, at First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


THE ANTI-CHRIST OF REGIMENTATION AND 
RESTRICTION 
Now, of all times, should men and na- 
tions not only become aware of the dangers 
of this mental method of secret and unseen 
manipulation and influence but most of all 


should they become aware that the only 
remedy or instrument of protection from 
such influences lies in the teachings and 


practice of true Christianity as expounded in 
Christian Science. Too long has_ the 
Christian world dwelt in blissful ignorance 
of the hidden and unseen forces of occultism 
and evil. Altogether too long has the opera- 
tion of the Christ in the human conscious- 
ness been limited by the bonds of ecclesi- 
astical ignorance, bigotry, form, and super- 
stition. Too long has a personal and limited 
sense of God, Christ, and man bound to earth 
the enlightening and liberating influences 
of reason and revelation. If this world is to 
approach a realization of the greater and more 
abundant life it must open its eyes to the de- 
mands and teachings of true Christianity. 

Christianity means freedom not only for 
the man who practices it but for the nation 
whose citizens proclam and live it. A na- 
tion can demonstrate and put into practice 
only as much of the truth taught by Jesus 
as is understood and known by its citizenry, 
and until a full and clear sense of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, as outlined in Christian Science, 
is understood by men there can be no full, 
complete, and satisfactory example of true 
democratic government. In Christianity as 
outlined by Jesus, the only limitations that 
reveal themselves to the earnest and honest 
student are those limitations which prohibit 
and penalize acts of moral turpitude on the 
part of men and nations. There is nothing 
in all the teachings of the Master that would 
justify the regimentation, supervision, and 
control of one individual human mind by an- 
other individual human mind. There is 
nothing in the moral law—and the moral 
law must be the law of all nations sooner or 
later—that prevents a man from making a 
mistake. 

Men are as often taught and instructed by 
their mistakes as they are by their successes, 
and to deprive an individual of the lessons 
and benefits of his own mistakes by legisla- 
tive enactment which imposes upon him the 
whims and theories of some other individual 
just as capable of being mistaken, is taking 
the Christ out of the democratic order. Every 
man should be free to conduct his affairs 
from the standpoint of his own individual 
demonstration and communion with God and 
anything that takes away that right is un- 
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Christian and undemocratic. Human regi- 
mentation, restriction, and planning wh - 
by one individual becomes the tool and vic- 
tim of another's idea of how the victim should 
govern himself, leaves God out of the qu n 
completely and places one human c nscious- 
ness under the control of another hu 
consciousness, 

The Christian nations of the world are now 
united in one stupendous struggle to insure 
to humanity the security, the peace, and the 
freedom which the Christ always brings to 
those who love and obey the dictates of God 
A mighty war is being waged that you and I 
may escape the horrors of a totalitarian order 
whereby governmental paternalism is sub- 


stituted for individual independence afid 
freedom. A mighty war is being fought that 
you and I may conduct our affairs y 
to the dictates of our own conscience. A wat 
is being fought that men may worship the 
God of their own choosing without the inter- 
ference of state or ecclesiasticism A war is 
being fought that men may sow, reap, and 
harvest as God may direct and not at the 
instance of bureaucratic dictati A war 
is being fought that labor and industry may 
enjoy the fruits of their own efforts and that 
one shall not become the victim of the other. 
A war is being fought that will insure the 
profits of righteous effort without the threat 
of confiscatory statutes. A war is being 
fought to insure to all mankind the benefits 
of individual initiative and endeavor. A war 
is being fought that the vision of the Puritan 
fathers may again possess the consciousness 
of men and that the state may reassume its 
20Sition as a creature of the people rather 
than that the people become the vassals and 
pawns of the state. God grant that this war 
be not fought in vain 
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Comment on the Book Under Cover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp comment on the book Under 
Cover, of which John Roy Carlson is the 
author. The comment appears in the 
Jesuit Seminary News, New England 
Province, of the issue of December 1943, 

There being ne objection, the com- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

UNDER COVER 
(By John Roy Carlson) 

This book is a bewildering mass of fact- 
finding data supposedly dug up from under- 
ground Fascist activities whose purpose. was 
to undermine our Government and reshape 
our traditional way of life according to the 
Hitler pattern. The author, a self-appointed 
detective, spent 10 years spying on the spies 
within our midst. If published 5 years ago 
this book might have served some useful pur- 
pose, but long before the book saw the light 
of publication, the FPF. B. I. placed in prison 
many of the persons named in this book, 
while other dangerous characters have long 
since been so utterly discredited that 
names and influence have become an: 
for all time in American life 
5 years too late, since most of 
the book was printed in the trustworth 
press during the past 5 year 


their 
ithema 
The book is 
the data of 
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John Roy Carlson is the pen name of an 
Armenian-born, but naturalized, citizen of 
the United States. It strikes us a bit silly 
that the author disguises his real name since 
he reveals practically everything else about 
himself and his family. What puzzles us 
much more is his statement that for 10 years 
he was a sworn collabo with secret de- 

tructive agencies and yet aroused no serious 
suspicion that he was a voluntary, unofficial 
stool pigeon against his friends. Either the 
author is endowed with phenomenal detec- 
tive abilities or his former friends were his- 
tory’s worst ignoramuses or perhaps the 
author is a lyrical victim of the superman 
complex 

fiowever, taking author at his self- 
value, he escaped with his family from all 
the horrors and tyrannies of the Old World 

d out of gratitude, and patriotism for his 
adopted country, he set out to expose and 
condemn America’s enemies from within. 
Now, our F. B. I. operates silently, that is, 
without publicity or fanfare, and perhaps 
no country of history was ever blessed with 

efficient organization. But Mr. 
was restless, so he appointed him- 
elf a one-man spy organization to entrap 
America’s internal enemies. At the outset, 
is motives were certainly patriotic, but the 
end never justifies any or every means re- 
ardless of truth, justice, and honor. Patri- 
‘tism, like every other noble virtue, must 
choose and use only noble means to achieve 
the noble end in view. For example, perjury, 
slander would degenerate patriotism 
into a sort of frenzied fanaticism like Hitler- 
ism 

The author is obsessed with an inborn 
hatred of fascism but fascism itself can be 
described as a denatured hatred of human 

uls. Catholics understand that hatred of 
any human being, even the worst personal 
enemy, is an intrinsic evil. Moreover, hatred 
blinds, it deranges the whole mind and the 
nervous system; it, therefore, becomes even 
unsuitable as a means of retribution. Our 
typical American soldier is so filled with 

nuine love for country that he hasn't room 
his heart for hatred of the enemy. Be- 
, two wrongs never make aright. Even 
sten victory the thoroughbred American 
would not take one goosestep to give external 
to Hitler tesmen use 
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nor should our states 
one word of Goebbels’ propaganda tactics. 
The d supposition is wrong, namely, 
that such tactics are permissible and suitable. 
It is not for us to say whether Mr. Carlson 
stays entirely within the libel law in coupling 
innocent Americans with subversive agencies 
or whether the America First movement was 
so apparently un-American from the start 
but we are definitely certain that the author 
himself is very un-American in implying that 
anticommunism is fascism and that criticism 
of the President impedes the war effort. Many 
Americans are bitterly disgusted with the 
tale hoax of the poisoned American press 
t is still stupidly trying to identify Spain 
with Axis. Smearing an innocent man 
instrument of attack available 
to the religious and political crackpots in our 
country's history. Quite a large group of sin- 
patriotic Americans had isolationist 
views prior to Pearl Harbor. To attempt to 
smear pre-Pearl Harbor isolationists is most 
unjust and dishonorable, hence, it is un- 
American. The author claims that his super- 
super detective ingenuity tracked down a 
Swedish Nazi, named Tietzow. He then 
quotes this disreputable Quisling as saying— 
‘Senator Davin I. WALSH saw eye to eye with 
him politically.” Whether this smearing de- 
vice and similar statements about other in- 
nocent men is a violation of the law of libel 
is not for us here to decide but it does show 
a desire to besmirch and injure an innocent 
man without incurring the penalty of the 
law. If our courts of justice provided a way 


honor 


uble 


he 
the only 


cere, 


for a whole city to indict an offender for 
libel, Boston would easily win a _ verdict 
against Mr. Carlson for his incredible in- 
justice against that city. Father George T. 
Eberle, S. J., writing on this same subject for 
America, states that this book may be useful 
as a “Who's who among crackpots.” If so, 
that is the only asset of the book. 


National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, among the 
best of the many excellent statements 
appearing in American newspapers on 
the subject of national unity is one 
which appeared in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar on January 6. It was written 
by the editor, Edward J. Meeman, and is 
as follows: 


“JUST TELL THE FOLKS AT HOME TO STICK 
TOGETHER” 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


Before Ernie Pyle left the Mediterranean 
to spend his recent vacation in this country, 
he called on General Eisenhower. 

“Is there anything you want me to tell 
the folks at home when I get there?” Ernie 
asked. 

“Oh, just tell them to stick together.” 

Those words of General Eisenhower may 
be the most poignant of this war. 

They were uttered by a fighting man who 
had led fighting men in accomplishing two 
great historic feats—the invasion of north 
Africa and the invasion of fortress Europe. 
A success had been won that was mir- 
aculous in that immense difficulties were 
overcome and the cost in lives was held to 
a minimum. 

The miracle was accomplished because men 
stuck together—the Navy stuck by the Army, 
the merchant marine stuck by them both, 
the airmen stuck by the infantry, and the 
infantry stuck by everybody else. Americans 
stuck by the British, and the Frenchmen 
stuck by Americans. There was no right or 
left, for both right and left arms were needed 
to strike blows for freedom, without which 
there can be no right or left. 

And the fighting man who was the head 
and heart of this miracle had only a modest 
request to make of the folks back home for 
whom this miracle was passed: 

“Oh, just tell them to stick together.” 

Can we folks back home stick together? It 
is the greatest question we face, greater than 
any of the little questions we allow to divide 
us. It is a more fundamental question than 
winning the war, for if we don't stick together 
we may lose it, and if we win it without hav- 
ing learned to stick together our victory will 
turn to ashes. 

It has been a question since men came to 
this continent with a dream of finding unity 
in diversity. Could the colonists stick to- 
gether? Could the States stick together? 
And now it is still a question: Can the people 
of the United States stick together? 

Shall labor, business, and farmers be part- 
ners in one grand commonwealth, contribut- 
ing and sharing together—or shall they be 
snarling enemies, tearing themselves and the 
commonwealth into miserable shreds? Shall 
Congress be the august deliberative body of a 
sovereign people or the abject victim of prey- 
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ing pressure groups? Shall the Government 
be the instrument of democracy, pointed to 
a single great end of national well-being, or 
the battleground of conflicting personal am- 
bitions? Shall business yearn for the bad old 
days when the public was cheated and labor 
exploited, or rejoice that those days are gone 
forever? Shall labor profit by the example of 
what happened to ruthless captains of indus- 
try, or will they insist on learning that lesson 
for themselves, to the agony of all of us? 
Shall our politics be a contest in patriotism, 
or a wrestling match in the gutter? 

“Just tell the folks at home to stick to- 
gether.” 

“Sure, I’m ready. 
wasn’t for so-and-so.” 

Certainly there are lots of folks who 
be blamed for our lack of national unity, 
For the truth is, we’re all to blame. But 
blaming other folks that tears this Nation 
apart. 

Let each individual look to himself; let 
each group look to itself to see what needs to 
be corrected in order that he may nmreet and 
work with others in broad tolerance and in- 
exhaustible patience and good wiil. 

What man would not give his life for his 
country? Should it be so much harder to lay 
aside prejudice, and bickering, and schem- 
ing, and jockeying, and “politicking”? 

Could we not have a conference, truly :.a- 
tional, of labor, business, farmers, and gov- 
ernment, Republicans and Democrats in 
which we could find that happy unity of 
comradeship for which our hearts yearn while 
our stubborn wills keep us out of it? 

It would be a glorious day if such a con- 
ference were held, and at its conclusion this 
radiogram, signed by all present, could be 
sent: 

“Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, western front, 
Europe. The folks back home are sticking 
together.” 


We could do it 


On to Victory! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], who is necessarily ab- 
sent because of illness, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “On to Victory,” written 
by Warren H. Atherton, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
published in the American Legion maga- 
zine for December 1943. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ON TO VICTORY! 

(By Warren H. Atherton, national com- 

mander, the American Legion) 

Twenty-five years ago we Legionnaires took 
the pledge to serve God and country. 

Now is the time to deliver on that pledge 
as never before. 

Somebody has to convince the American 
public that war is not a picnic, a get-rich- 
quick racket, a birthday binge. 

Somebody has to replace the thousands who 
are being killed and maimed and repay the 
billions that are being shot away. We at 
home should not wex fat while our sons do 
the dying today and the paying tomorrow. 
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going to be pleasant to make people 

s and put more They will re 
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must begin by setting the example. In 
daily jobs, you must be a better car- 
farmer, engineer, doctor shipbuilder, 
uilder, and I must be a better com- 

i than any of us has ever been bel 
e Leg n, we will have to do the best 


that we have ever done. That means 
rehabilitation and fewer sm« s. That 
s more child welfare and less banquet 

means more Americanism and not so 








Vv That means more bonds 
blood given, more scrap col- 
d, more civilian defense duty, and fewer 





During the year 


I will issue a few special 
») participate in national war cam- 
I expect, and I think the Nation ex- 
pect that you will keep that pledge of a 
er century ago by tremendous response. 

not wind, will win the war. 


Revision of the Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following radio address 
I delivered over Station WHN, New York, 
on December 30, 1943, entitled “Revision 
of the Laws”: 
Mr. Walton, my colleagues, and ladies and 
entlemen, to WHN I am grateful for making 

ilable this time that my distinguished 
colleagues from New York and I might re- 
report on the state of the Union. 

They have told you of the constructive 

slation they sponsor and support. 

With all of it, I am in accord 

But may I tell you briefly of a particular 
hase of the legislative work with which I, 
s chairman of the Committee on Revision 
f the Laws, am charged. 

That committee seeks not to introduce bills 
r to enact laws—we would prefer to see 


I 
f not more, laws passed—but rather its 
principal work is to make available to the 


ublic, to the bench and the bar, in con- 
venient and understandable form, all the 
publie laws enacted by Congress. 

We Have adopted this as our slogan “Mak- 
ing the laws understandable is as important 
is making the laws.” Have you, whether 
you are a lawyer or not, tried to read some 
of the bills that are introduced? Have you 
tried to determine what their objectives are 
and whether they attain them, and how they 
affect existing law? 

A candidate for election as Member of the 
House of Representatives, a few years ago, 
said he would repeal a law a day. 

He is no longer a Member of Congress and 
he served many more days than laws he 
repealed. 
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crimes and the judiciary 
All this is designed to remove from our 
body of laws those acts that are now dupli- 


cated, redundant, obsolete, or 
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Our ultimate objective is to enact all 


permanent and gen 
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and around wh ull future new 1 
amendatory legislation may be drafted 

Then and only then will it be p ble t 
draft legislation so that you and I will dil 
understand it The greatest law-making 
body in the world should |! e the ‘ 
body of laws and the best leg ve dr 
system in the world 

We owe it to you, the public, and t ur- 
seives, the legislators, t Clk € stir I 
and to see to it that futu laws will b 
drafted that their effect will be easily under- 
stood 


To this task, the Committee on Revision 
of Laws is dedicated and to it I am pledged 

For, however necessary and constructive a 
piece of legislation may be, its provisi 
must be set forth in simpl traightforw 
and understandable language 

Yes; making the laws understandable 


; important as making the laws. 





No More Sanctuary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
made by me on the Congressional Rec- 
ord of the Air, Station WHN, New York, 
Monday, January 10, 1944: 


It isn’t often that a paragraph of Nazi 
propaganda hits hard encugh to compel at- 
tention. But, listen: “The wild, hysterical 
shouting over the doom of European Jewry 
affords striking proof of the insidious du- 
plicity of the enemy’s propaganda. Through 
many years, the democracies would have had 
time to give their professed love for Jewry 
practical expression by opening their fron- 
tiers to these Jews, for clearly the Jews could 
never hope to stage a comeback in Germany— 
this much had been certain ever since the 
Nuremberg laws. Yet, while on the one hand, 
shedding crocodile’s tears for the Jews, one 
made sure, as was seen from the straying 
Jewish refugee boats, that the door remained 
locked to all * * *.” This appeared in 
the June 20, 1943 issue of Hitler’s own paper 

And poignantly, withal ironically, in paral- 
lel denunciation, a Polish Jew, Szamuel 
Zylielbojm, living in relative comfort until a 
suicide, left a note. “By my death,” he wrote, 
“I wish to express my strongest protest 
against the inactivity with which the world 
is looking on and permitting the extermina- 
tion of Jewish people. I know how little 
human life is worth, especially today. But 
as I was unable to do anything during my 
life, perhaps by my death, I shall contribute 
to destroying the indifference of those who 
are able and should act in order to save now, 
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2,000,000 dead and 4,000,000 awaiting death 
impressed the need for urge ction On 
March 15, 1943, the Congress of the United 
States by concurrent resolution expressed 
its condemnation of Nazi Germany's “m 8S 
murder of Jewish mez women, and < - 
dren.” On November 9, 1943, a re u ) 
was intrcduced in the House and Se: 
calling f the creation by the President 
a commission of diplomatic, econon and 
military experts to formulate and effectuate 
a plan of immediate action designed to save 
the surviving Jewish people of E from 


extinction at the hands of Nazi 


Certainly, a quiet enough and ad 
proach in the face of wholesale slaucht 
The Baldwin-Rogers resolution, i i 
termed in the House, at long last recognized 
the unique tragedy of the Jew, recognized 
that he alone had been singled out for total 
extinction It faced an incontrovertible 
fact; it faced conditions, not theori« 

It was then at the hearing before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, to which the bill 
had been referred, that Breckinridge Long, 
Assistant Secretary of State, in charge of poli- 
cies relating to refugees in the State Depart- 
ment, distinguished himself as a betrayer of 
human values. Seeking to discourage favor- 
able action on the resolution, Mr. Long cited 
figures on immigration, endeavoring to show 
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our beneficence, how our arms were out- | 
stretched in welcome to the distressed and 
helpless, He left the Nation with the im- 
pression that 580,000—mostly Jews—had been 
admitted into this country, and since we had 
been so magnanimous, no further action was 
necessary On the part of Congress. He did 
not, of course, reveal that the 580,000 visas 
were not quota visas, having nothing to do 
with refugees. They merely embraced non- 
quota immigrants, such as students from all 
parts world, professors, ministers, 
aliens who were resident in the United 
States who were traveling abroad, and im- 
migrants from nonquota countries such as 
Canada, Mexico, Central, and South America, 
This covered, mind you, a 10-year period. 
Actually those who came as refugees during 
the decade number 182,956. This, in a 10- 
year period, when sanctimonious mouthings 
poured forth in profusion in sympathy for 
the disinherited. Within the framework of 
our present immigration statutes, 150,000 
could be admitted yearly. Multiply that by 
10 and count then those who might have had 
but were denied the haven of liberty and life 
and freedom to worship God. 

Mr. Long indicated that the passage of the 
bill might indicate dissatisfaction with the 
work of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees. Well, we are not satisfied. I do 
not call the work of a committee rescuing a 
trickle of Jews from neutral countries work 
that leaves nothing more to be desired. The 
creation of the commission would not termi- 
nate the work of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee; rather it would supplement and in- 
tegrate all rescue work. 

He defended the State Department’s cal- 
lous ruling that no applicant can be admit- 
ted who has relatives remaining abroad in 
occupied Europe. Thus is the sentence of 
doom visited upon those seeking our shores. 
It is a shabby excuse, this expedient ap- 
praisal of internal security. In essence, to 
guard our country from spies entering as 
refugees is merely a problem of administra- 
tion; that and nothing more. Yet imple- 
menting its use is equivalent to a death sen- 
tence. Have we no pity and have we no 
shame? 

I have watched the Interdepartmental Re- 
view Committee of the State Department's 
Visa Division move with cold-blooded delib- 
eration in granting a visa, indifferent to what 
every passing moment may mean. Those who 
have had occasion to deal with the Review 
Committee know I do not exaggerate. The 
attitude throughout is “presumed guilty until 
found innocent.” 

How can Mr. Long boast of the United 
States as a haven of refuge when the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice reveals that entries of 
aliens during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, were the lowest in 80 years? Mr. Long 
did not trouble to make this fact known to 
the members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

It is time for men of compassion, for men 
of true democratic stature to redeem the 
ineptitudes and prejudices of our conduct 
relating to refugees and potential refugees. 
It is time that men took charge who know 
it as a problem where humans are the pawns, 
not checkers. But only an enlightened peo- 
ple can do it. Only with the sanction of 
the people, the will to see the need, can we 
meet the greatest challenge that has ever 
been placed before us. Do not the dignity, 
the security, and honor of the living rise 
above neatly patterned, blue-ribboned regu- 
lations? 

Let us not forget, lest we betray our fore- 
bears, that each of us, Americans all, traces 
his ancestry back to an immigrant, one who 
bravely welcomed a new life in a new land. 
The need for the enriching new blood, the 
establishment of new trades and industries, 
for new settlers to cultivate and dwell on the 


of the 


land is as much with us as it has ever been. 
Our might and our proud destiny arose out of 
this mingling of many bloods. 

It is an old fear, this fear of the new- 
comer. In 1797, a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts said, “When this country was 
new, it might have been good policy to admit 
all, but it is so no longer.” More than a 
hundred years ago, in 1833, we were warned 
not to open our doors: “Then,” said the 
nineteenth century American writer harking 
back to an earlier period, “we were few, feeble, 
and scattered, now we are numerous, strong, 
and concentrated.” The same attitude pre- 
vails today in our State Department which, 
to me, is an admission of, I shall not say 
prejudices, stagnation. Does Mr. Long ac- 
tually believe that we have gone 4s far as we 
can go in our country’s development? Sure- 
ly his faith is greater than that. 

But I must turn back to that which is 
foremost. I cannot believe that the people 
of these United States who through every 
world disaster, fire, flood, starvation, or mas- 
sacre, have given unstintingly of their gen- 
erosity and welcome will remain inert in the 
face of the great tragedy that has befallen a 
people. We are not like that. 

Yet, if the Breckinridge-Long attitudes 
prevail, I am disturbed in heart and mind. 

At the base of the Statue of Liberty is a 
plaque containing glorious lines written by 
the poetess Emma Lazarus as follows: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
Send them, the homeless, tempest tossed, to 
me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


If Breckinridge Long continues to wield in 
the State Department the scepter of power, 
that lamp must be blacked out and a sign 
hung around the neck of the Goddess of 
Liberty, “No more sanctuary.” 


Bill of Rights for Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Daily Mirror: 


BILL OF RIGHTS FOR OUR VETERANS 


“A bill of rights for the service men and 
women of this war.” 

That is the apt and fitting title of the bill 
that has been introduced into Congress by 
the American Legion. 

It is high time Congress and the bureau- 
cratic dawdlers and politicos in Washington 
understood that the American service men 
and women in this war to save the country 
from two devouring enemies have rights— 
rights as inviolable and as inalienable as any 
the Constitution guarantees to civilians. 

In an exclusive message to William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Warren H. Atherton, national 
commander of the American Legion, says that 
this “bill of rights” is being introduced in 
Congress after surveying conditions in 34 
States, adding that the Legion has now a 
“sensible, over-all program for the care of 
veterans.” 

There can be no doubt in any good Amer- 
ican mind that the Legion has presented to 
the Nation a sound and sensible basis of 
veteran relief, 


| 
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The chief points in the Legion bill are: 

1. Mustering-out pay and unemployment 
compensation. 

2. Loans for the purchase of homes and 
farms. 

3. A program enabling those whose educa- 
tion was interrupted to continue it. 

4. Concentration of veterans’ affairs in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

5. General tightening up and streamlin- 
ing of compensation and care of wounded 
and disabled veterans. 

6. Integration of all programs to aid re- 
turning veterans to find jobs. 

Besides this, there are demands for a 
“strictly mustering-out pay”—as follows: 

Five hundred dollars for 18 months or 
more of service; $400 for less than 18 months, 
but more than 12 months; $300 for less than 
12, but more than 6 months. Also a veteran 
will get $100 the day he is discharged. The 
balance is to be paid in monthly install- 
ments of $100. 

The object of this bill—which should be 
earmarked “Rush” in Congress—is to cut bu- 
reaucratic red tape which has already put 
some of our veterans into the charity line; 
also to act as a pattern for the general re- 
habilitation and transition of our men from 
military life to peacetime pursuits. 

Other admirable provisions in this Legion 
measure are: No wounded or handicapped 
serviceman can be released from the Army 
or Navy unless full provision has been made 
for his care and rehabilitation, and no officer 
or enlisted man shall be required to sign a 
statement regarding the origin of his or her 
disability. 

That a man or a woman has suffered a 
disability in the armed service of the United 
States should be sufficient reason for relief. 

The American Legion has done a patriotic, 
human service in sponsoring this “bill of 
rights” for the defenders of the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution. 

Back the Legion! 

Wire your Representative and Senators 
that you endorse this measure and also the 
Hearst proposition that every honorably dis- 
charged serviceman shall be provided with 
@ year’s pay besides the Legion’s mustering- 
out provision, for immediate payment for 
immediate needs. 

We must never have tin-cup veterans on 
the streets of our cities again. 


Time To Enact Federal Pension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time our thoughts naturally revert 
to peace and good will, but we face the 
reality of war and strife throughout the 
entire world. In our all-out effort to 
win victory and peace, we must not over- 
look an opportunity to improve our 
American way of life. 

I feel that now is the most important 
time in history to enact a sound national 
old-age pension program. I signed the 
discharge petitions in the Seventy-sev- 
enth and Seventy-eighth Congresses. I 
have been an early advocate of uniform 
national old-age pensions. I shall con- 
tinue my efforts along this line until a 
fair and square deal is given to our senior 
citizens, 
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War Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HOH. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Ti January 11, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, when 
e Smith-Connally bill was before Con- 
s it originally embodied the provi- 
of the first Smith bill which had 
ed the House in 1941, immediately 
ve Pearl Harbor. That bill prohib- 
ympaihy ti jurisdictional 


esday 


SULLAACS, 
froze the closed shop, provided 
an accounting of unicn dues collect- 

f and sundry other provisions. The 
Connally Senate bill gave the Govern- 
n the power to take over struck 
plants, penalize strikers who walk out af- 
the Government had taken posses- 
on, and gave legislative authority to the 
War Labor Beard. A combination of 
bills was voted out of the House 
When the bill came 


eS 


lilitary Committee. 
» the floor of the House, a substitute 
ponsored by Mr. Harness (Repub- 
an), of Indiana, was agreed to by the 
Ilouse. This substitute proposal was 
rgely intended to meet the coal-mine 
crisis and embodied only a few of the 
visions contained in the Military 
Committee version. It did, however, pe- 
nalize workers who strike after the Gov- 
nt had taken over the mine or 
plant. The Harness substitute went to 
conierence and the two Houses adopted 

e greater part of it. It was necessary 

give and take in order to pass any 
labor legislation at z:ll. The Administra- 
tion leaders in Congress insisted that the 
lation must be tempered down be- 
re the President would sign it. With- 
out regard to the fact that little was left 
After Congress overrode the veto, 
labor leaders set out to defeat any 
Member of either Senate or House who 
ipported the bill. Their next step was 
start a movement to repeal the act. 
ore recently John L. Lewis asked $2 
raise in pay for United Mine 
He probably hoped for a com- 
promise of about $1.30 a day. After 
400.000 miners walked out the Govern- 
ment surrendered, the result being an 
increase in pay to the miners of about 
$1.70 a day. It has been open season 
ince Lewis’ victory. This condition will 
row worse on the theory that “If he 
can bring the executive department to 

s knees, why cannot I?” Strikes and 

reats of strikes mount on the eve of 
our all-out test in battle. The idea is 

{t with the people of the country that 

ifice for good of the public wel- 
fare is ignored, while threats and co- 
ercion are rewarded. 

The Connally-Smith-Harness 
could have 
veapon 
of 
But the 
use of it. 

The trifling with the destiny of this 
Nation must not be further tolerated. 
There is no 40-hour week, time and a 


ernme 





orkers 





the 


Act 
been used as the necessary 
the coal strikes because 
criminal penalties it provided. 
President didn’t see fit to make 


agains 


the 
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half for overtime, absenteeism, or strikes 
on the battlefields of Italy, England, the 
Aleutians, or in the southwest Pacific 

The President will deliver his annual 
state of the Union message next week 
He will speak the will of the people if 
he will say: “Iam the elected Chief Exec- 
utive of this Republic. I am not 
to countenance strikes during this war. 
I will not only sign legislation to prohibit 
war strikes, but I call upon you as rep- 
resentatives of the American people to 
enact legislation with teeth in it out- 
lawing walk-outs in wartime.” Regard- 
less of whether he asks for the passage of 
strike legislation, it is the duty of the 
Congress to act speedily and pass legis- 
lation prohibiting strikes in war plants, 
whether the plants are in Government or 
private possession. 
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Rehabilitation of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief but 
informative address entitled “Rehabil- 
itating Our Servicemen,” delivered by 
the senior Senator from Utah Mr. 
Tuomas! on the National Radio Forum 
on January 3, 1944. 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 
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provision was an amendment of my own 
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ment that that service would disturb his 
ordinary life to such an extent that might 
upset his entire econon well-being 

Since we got into e wa ur tho ts 
have naturally turned toward the welfare of 
the returned soldier, whether such soldier | 
man or woman. The most ihteresting phase 
of our thought is that one which recognizes 
the fact that that whi we do for the sol- 
dier is not only for his own good and his 
fa ly’s good but actually for the good of 
the whole body politic and our eco! ic 
ec omy I want to stress that ct because 
l I a sense a unique idea for governm<¢ t 
to think of its own well-being in te f 
taking care of those whom it calls to service. 


ikin 
Now, of course, in war no gover! 


ment can 


ever do for those who give their lives what 
it ought to do. Surely the b and tl ] 
who sacrifice their lives for their count 
have given their all There is nothing th 


can be done for them excepting to place 
them in a position of honor. This the Gov- 
ernment does, and yet in honoring the 
iceman, it honors his friends, his 
and his community. The G 
provides insurance for those who are le 
behind. he insurance idea was President 
Wilson’s great contribution in an attempt 
to take some of the sting out of war as far 


as individual sacrifice is concerned. 
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know the worth of living in the blessed land 
of America. 

The administration's interest in providing 
generously for the serviceman’s welfare and 
its plans to provide for his future as a vet- 
eran, show very definitely that the present 
government is grateful for the invaluable 
services performed by the soldier, sailor, and 
marine, 








Address by the President From Hyde Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp an address de- 
livered by the President, and broadcast 
from Hyde Park, N. Y., on December 24, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I have just returned from extensive jour- 
neyings in the region of the Mediterranean 
and as far as the borders of Russia. I have 
conferred with the leaders of Britain and Rus- 
sia and China on military matters of the pres- 
ent—especially on plans for stepping-up our 
successful attack on our enemies as quickly 
as possible and from many different points 
of the compass. 

On this Christmas Eve there are over 10,- 
000,000 men in the armed forces of the United 
States alone. One year ago 1,700,000 were 
serving overseas. Today this figure has been 
more than doubled to 3,800,000 on duty over- 
seas. By next July that number will rise to 
over 5,000,000. 

That this is truly a world war was demon- 
strated when arrangements were made with 
our overseas broadcasting agencies for time 
to speak today to our soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and merchant seamen in every part of 
the world. In fixing the time for the broad- 
cast we took into consideration that at this 
moment here in the United States and in the 
Caribbean and on the northeast coast of 
South America, itis afternoon. In Alaska and 
in Hawaii and the mid-Pacific it is still morn- 
ing. In Iceland, in Great Britain, in north 
Africa, in Italy, and the Middle East it is now 
evening. 

In the southwest Pacific, in Australia, in 

hina, and Burma and India it is already 
Christmas Day. We can correctly say that at 
this moment, in those far eastern parts where 
Americans are fighting, today is tomorrow. 

But everywhere throughout the world— 
throughout this war which covers the world— 
there is a special spirit which has warmed 
our hearts since our earliest childhood—a 
spirit which brings us close to our homes, 
our families, our friends, and neighbors—the 
Christmas spirit of “peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 

During the past years of international 
gangsterism and brutal aggression in Europe 
and in Asia, our Christmas celebrations have 
been darkened with apprehension for-the fu- 
ture. We have said, “Merry Christmas— 
Happy New Year,” but we have known in our 
hearts that the clouds which have hung over 
our world have prevented us from saying it 
with full sincerity and conviction. 

And even this year, we still have much to 
face in the way of further suffering, and 
sacrifice, and personal tragedy. Our men, 
who have been through the flerce battles in 








the Solomons, 
Italy, know, 


the Gilberts, Tunisia, and 
from their experience and 
knowledge of modern war, that many bigger 
and costlier battles are still to be fought. 

But—on Christmas Eve this year—I can 
say to you that at last we may look forward 
into the future with real, substantial con- 
fidence that, however great the cost, “peace 
on earth, good will toward men” can be and 
will be realized and insured. This year I can 
say that. Last year I could not do more 
than express a hope. Today I express a cer- 
tainty—though the cost may be high and 
the time may be long. 

Within the past year—within the past few 
weeks—history has been made, and it is far 
better history for the whole human race than 
any that we have known, or even dared to 
hope for, in these tragic times through which 
we pass. 

A great beginning was made in the Moscow 
Conference in October by Mr. Molotov, Mr. 
Eden, and our own Mr. Hull. There and then 
the way was paved for the later meetings. 

At Cairo and Tehran we devoted ourselves 
not only to military matters; we devoted our- 
selves also to consideration of the future—to 
plans for the kind of world which alone can 
justify all the sacrifices of this war. 

Of course, as you all know, Mr. Churchill 
and I have happily met many times before, 
and we know and understand each other very 
well. Indeed, Mr. Churchill has become 
known and beloved by many millions of 
Americans, and the heartfelt prayers of all 
of us have been with this great citizen of the 
world in his recent serious illness. 

The Cairo and Tehran Conferences, how- 
ever, gave me my first opportunity to meet 
the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Marshal Stalin—and to sit down at the table 
with these unconquerable men and talk with 
them face to face. We had planned to talk 
to each other across the table at Cairo and 
Tehran, but we soon found that we were all 
on the same side of the table. We came to 
the conferences with faith in each other, but 
we needed the personal contact, and now we 
have supplemented faith with definite knowl- 
edge. 

It was well worth traveling thousands of 
miles over land and sea to bring about this 
personal meeting, and to gain the heartening 
assurance that we are absolutely agreed with 
one another on all the major objectives— 
and on the military means of obtaining them. 

At Cairo, Prime Minister Churchill and I 
spent 4 days with the Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek. It was the first time that we had 
had an opportunity to go over the complex 
situation in the Far East with him per- 
sonally. We were able not only to settle 
upon definite military strategy, but also to 
discuss certain long-range principles which 
we believe can assure peace in the Far East 
for many generations to come. 

Those principles are as simple as they are 
fundamental. They involve the restoration 
of stolen property to its rightful owners, and 
the recognition of the rights of millions of 
people in the Far East to build up their own 
forms of self-government without molesta- 
tion. Essential to all peace and security in 
the Pacific and in the rest of the world is 
the permanent elimination of the Empire of 
Japan as a potential force of aggression. 
Never again must our soldiers and sailors 
and marines be compelled to fight from island 
to island as they are fighting so gallantly 
and so successfully today. 

Increasingly powerful forces are now ham- 
mering at the Japanese at many points over 
an enormous are which curves down through 
the Pacific from the Aleutians to the jungles 
of Burma. Our own Army and Navy, our Air 
Forces, the Australians and New Zealanders, 
the Dutch, and the British land, air, and sea 
ferces are all forming a band of steel which is 
closing in on Japan. 

On the mainland of Asia, under the Gen- 
eralissimo’s leadership, the Chinese ground 
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and air forces, augmented by American air 
forces, are playing a vital part in starting the 
drive which will push invaders into the sea. 

Following out the military decisions 
Cairo, General Marshall has just flown arouhd 
the world and has had conferences with Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz—confer- 
ences which will spell plenty of bad news for 
the Japs in the not too far distant future. 

I met in the Generalissimo a man Of great 
vision and great courage and remarkably keen 
understanding of the problems of today and 
tomorrow. We discussed all the manifold 
military plans for striking at Japan with de- 
cisive force from many directions, and I be- 
lieve I can say that he returned to Chungking 
with the positive assurance of total victory 
over our common enemy. Today we and the 
Republic of China are closer together than 
ever before in deep friendship and in unity 
of purpose. 

After the Cairo Conference, Mr. Churchill 
and I went by airplane to Tehran. There we 
met with Marshal Stalin. We talked with 
complete frankness on every conceivable sub- 
ject connected with the winning of the war 
and the establishment of a durable peace 
after the war. 

Within 3 days of intense and consistently 
amicable discussions, we agreed on every 
point concerned with the launching of a 
gigantic attack upon Germany. 

The Russian Army will continue its stern 
offensives on Germany's eastern front, the 
Allied armies in Italy and Africa will bring 
relentless pressure on Germany from the 
south, and now the encirclement will be 
complete as great American and British forces 
attack from other points of the compass. 

he commander selected to lead the com- 
bined attack from these other points is Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. His performances in 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy have been brilliant. 
He knows by practical and successful ex- 
perience the way to coordinate air, sea, and 
land power. All these will be under his con- 
trol. Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz will command the 
entire American sirategic bombing force op- 
erating against. Germany. 

General Eisenhower gives up his command 
in the Mediterranean to a British officer whose 
name is being announced by Mr. Churchill. 
We now pledge that new commander that our 
powerful ground, sea, and air forces in the 
vital Mediterranean area will stand by his 
side until every objective in that bitter 
theater is attained. 

Both of these new commanders will have 
American and British subordinate com- 
manders whcse names will be announced in 
a few days. 

During the last 2 days at Tehran, 
Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and I looked 
ahead to the days and months and years 
which will follow Germany’s defeat. We 
were united in determination that Germany 
must be stripped of her military might and 
be given no Opportunity within the foresee- 
able future to regain that might. 

The United Nations have no intention to 
enslave the German people. We wish them 
to have a normal chance to develop, in peace, 
as useful and respectable members of the 
European family. But we most certainly em- 
phasize that word respectable—for we intend 
to rid them once and for all of nazi-ism and 
Prussian militarism and the fantastic and 
disastrous notion that they constitute the 
“master race.” 

We did discuss international relationships 
from the point of view of big, broad objectives, 
But on the basis of 
what we did discuss, I can say even today 
that I do not think any insoluble differences 
will arise among Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 

In these conferences we were concerned 
with basic principles—principles which in- 
volve the security and the welfare and the 
standard of living of human beings in coun- 
tries large and small. 
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Tc use an American and 
collcquialism, I may say that I got along 

» with Marshal Stalin. He is a man who 
combines a tremendous, relentless determi- 
nation with a stalwart good humor. I be- 

ve he is truly representative of the heart 
and soul of Russia; and I believe that we 
‘ going to get along well with him and the 
Russian people—very well indeed. 

Britain, Russia, China and the United 
States and their allies represent more than 

ree-quarters of the total population of 
the earth. As long as these four nations with 
great military power stick together in de- 
termination to keep the peace there will be 
no possibility of an aggressor nation arising 
to start another world war. 

But those four powers must be united with 
and cooperate with all the freedom-loving 

ples of Europe, and Asia, and Africa and 

e Americas. The rights of every nation, 

ge or small, must be respected and guarded 

ilously as are the rights of every in- 
vidual within our own republic 

The ‘octrine that the strong shall dom- 
j the weak is the doctrine of our ene- 
mie and we reject it. 

But, at the same time, we are agreed that 
if force is necessary to keep international 

ice, international force will be applied— 
for as long as it may be necessary. 

It has been our steady policy—and it is 
certainly a common-sense policy—that the 
f each nation to freedom must be meas- 
ured by the willingness of that nation to fight 
for freedom. And today we salute our unseen 
allies in occupied countries—the underground 
resistance groups and the armies of libera- 

n. They will provide potent forces against 
our enemies when the day of invasion comes. 

Through the development of science the 
world has become so much smaller that we 

ve had to discard the geographical yard- 

‘ks of the past. For instance, through our 
early history the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
sre believed to be walls of safety for the 
ted States. Time and distance made it 
yhysically possible for us and for the other 
American Republics to obtain and maintain 
our independence against infinitely stronger 
! rs. Until recently very few people, even 
military experts, thought that the day could 
ever come when we might have to defend our 
Pacific coast against Japanese threats of inva- 
sion 

At the outbreak of the First World War 
relatively few people thought that our ships 
and shipping would be menaced by German 
submarines on the high seas or that the Ger- 
man militarists would ever attempt to dom- 
inate any nation outside of central Europe. 

After the armistice in 1918, we thought 
and hoped that the militaristic philosophy 
of Germany had been crushed; and being 
full of the milk of human kindness we spent 
the next 15 years disarming, while the Ger- 
mans whined so pathetically that the other 
nations permitted them—and even helped 
them-—to rearm. 

For too many years we lived on pious hopes 
that aggressor and warlike nations would 
learn and understand and carry out the doc- 
trine of purely voluntary peace. 

The well-intentioned but ill-fated experi- 
ments of former years did not work. It is 
my hope that we will not try them again. 
No—that is too weak—it is my intention to 
do all that I humanly can as President and 
Commander in Chief to see to it that these 
tragic mistakes shall not be made again. 

There have always been cheerful idiots in 
this country who believed that there would 
be no more war for us, if everybody in Amer- 
ica would only return into their homes and 
lock their front doors behind them. As- 
suming that their motives were of the high- 
est, events have shown how unwilling they 
were to face the facts. 
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The overwhelming majority of all the peo- 
ple in the world want peace. Most of them 
are fighting for the attainment of peace— 
not just a truce, not just an armistice—but 
peace that is as strongly enforced and as d 
able as mortal man can m it. If we 
willing to fight for peace now, is it not good 
logic that we should use force if necessary, 
in the future, to keep the peace? 

I believe, and I think I can say 
other three great nations who are 
s0 magnificently to gain peace are in com- 
plete agreement that we must be prepared 
to keep the peace by force. If the people of 
Germany and Japan are made to 


thoroughly that the world is not going to let 














realize 





them break out again, it is possible, and, I 
hope, probable, that they will abandon the 
philosophy of aggression—the b t 


lief tha 
can gain the whole world even at 
losing their own souls. 

I shall have more to say about the Cail 
and Tehran conferences when I make my re 
port to the Congress in about 2 weeks’ time 
And, on that occasion, I shall also have a 
great deal to say about certain conditions 
here at home. 

But today I wish to say that in all my 
travels, at home and abroad, it is the sight 
of our soldiers and sailors and their magnifi- 
cent achievements which have given me the 
greatest inspiration and the greatest encour- 
agement for the future. 

To the members of our armed forces, to 
their wives, mothers and fathers, I want to 
affirm the great faith and confidence we have 
in General Marshall and Admiral King, who 
direct all of our armed might throughout the 
world. Upon them falls the great responsi- 
bility of planning the strategy of determining 
when and where we shall fight. Both of these 
men have already gained high places in Amer- 
ican history, which will record many evidences 
of their military genius that cannot be pub- 
lished today. 

Some cf our men overseas are now spending 
their third Christmas far from home. To 
them and to all others overseas or soon to go 
overseas, I can give assurance that it is the 
purpose of their Government to win this 
war and to bring them home at the earliest 
possible date. 

And we here in the United States had bet- 
ter be sure that when our soldiers and sailors 
do come home they will find an America in 
which they are given full opportunities for 
education, rehabilitation, social security, em- 
ployment, and business enterprise under the 
free American system—and that they will 
find a Government which, by their votes as 
American citizens, they have had a full share 
in electing. 

The American people have had every reason 
to know that this is a tough, destructive war. 
On my trip abroad, I talked with many mili- 
tary men who had faced our enemies in the 
field. These hard-headed realists testify to 
the strength and skill and resourcefulness of 
the enemy generals and men whom we must 
beat before final victory is won. The war 
is now reaching the stage where we shall 
have to look forward to large casualty lists— 
dead, wounded, and missing 

War entails just that. There is no easy 
road to victory. And the end is not yet in 
sight. 

I have been back only for a week. It is 
fair that I should tell you my impression. 
I think I see a tendency in some of o 
people here to assume a quick ending of the 
war—that we have already gained the vic- 
tory. And, perhaps as a result of this false 
reasoning, I think I discern an effort to re- 
sume or even encourage an outbreak of par- 
tisan thinking and talking. I hope I am 
wrong. For, surely, our first and foremost 
tasks are all concerned with winning the war 
and winning a just peace that will last for 
generations. 
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will require ¢ ounce t und forti- 
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Less ths ar th a big Arr 
trar rt plane over the wn of Be ~ 
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Tonight Cl tmas Eve I 
V nen everywhe Ww l e ¢ t $+ a 
thinking of at ancient t 1 of the 
star of faith that shone there more tl 
19 centuries ago. 

American boys are fighting today in snow 
covered mountains, in 4 1 jur Ss, and 
on blazing deserts, they are fighting on the 
far stretches of the sea and above the clou 
and the thing for whi they struggle i t 
symbolized by the message that came out 
Bethlehem 

On behalf of the Amer n people—your 
own people—I send this Chri tmas message to 
you who are in our armed forces 

In our hearts are prayers for you and f 
all your comrades in arms who fight to 1 


the world of evil 
We ask God's 


your fathers and mother 





‘ d { - 
dren—all your loved ones at 
We ask tha the comfort as grace 
shall be granted to those who are sick and 
wounded, and to those who are } oners 
war in the hands of the enemy, waiting f 


the day when they will again be free 
And we ask that God receive and cherish 

those who have given their live and 

keep them in honor and in the grateful 

memory of their countrymen foreve 


God bless all of you who fight our battles 
on this Christmas Eve 
God bless us all. G 
faith that we 


kind—here and everywhere. 


The Demobilization Problem in 17 Western 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter and 
article: 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 

Washington, D. C., Decembe 1, 1943 
Senators, Congressmen, Governors of the 17 
arid and miarid States 

GENTLEMEN: Re the 
lem in 17 Western States I am enclosir 
herewith copy of a statement on the rela- 
tive severity of the post-war dem 
of servicemen and industrial w 
States, as taken from the Monthly Labor 
Review of the Bureau of Labor S 

It is believed that to the extent that the 
irrigation, reclamation, and water conserva- 
tion programs of your State can be prepare 
to absorb those demobilized from the services 
and from war industry, that every eff 
should be made to bring that about We 
know of no more important or patriot 
services which can be rendered during 1944 


demobiliz: 


Statistics 











13 en t 
pe i 
Now is ep time ) 
war reclamation pr C I cc 
cc c ion i te ae | jects 18 aiways 
ify 
ait peu 
Sincerely yours, 
F. O. Hacie, 
Secretary-Manager. 
[From the Monthly Labor Review (July 1943) 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor] 
RELATIVE SEVERITY OF Post-WAR DEMOBILIZA- 
TION BY STATES 
The relative severity of the post-war de- 


mobilization problem for each State may be 
said to depend upon the size of its excess 
labor supply during the reconversion period, 
in relation to its pre-war capacity to provide 
employment. It may therefore be measured 
by the ratio of the total number of demcbi- 
ized persons in the State to the employment 
in 1940. The group of demobilized persons 
will include members of the armed services 
who may be expected to return to the State, 
as well as industrial workers within its bor- 
ders who will lose their jobs as war produc- 
tion is curtailed. 

This article gives an estimate of the re- 
employment problem presented in the vari- 
ous States by these demobilized persons. 
The estimate depends upon four assump- 
tions, which are not intended as predictions 
but do provide a convenient basis for a pre- 
liminary analysis: (1) That the war will be 
ended bcth in Europe and Asia by Decem- 
ber 1944, at the peak of the war production 
effort; (2) that the United States will main- 
tain an armed force of 2,500,000 in the early 
post-war years; (3) that war production will 
be rapidly curtailed to the level of post-war 
defense requirements; and (4) that indus- 
trial reconversion and expansion to high 
levels of civilian production will proceed as 
rapidly as physical and technological factors 
will allow, with no delays caused by financial 
difficulties or uncertainty of markets. Use 
of this last assumption means that the mag- 
nitude of the coming reemployment prob- 
lem is, if anything, understated. 

As is indicated in the map on page 2 there 
are dramatic contrasts in the severity of 
the demobilization problems which the dif- 
ferent States will experience. Michigan, with 
its converted automobile industry, will have 
the gravest situation. It appears that there 
will be almost 6 ex-servicemen or former war 
workers for every 10 persons employed in the 
State in 1940. Connecticut, long a center 
of the munitions industry, will also be seri- 
ously affected, with a ratio of demobilized 
persons to pre-war employment of nearly 49 
percent. Washington and Indiana will have 
ratios of 45 percent. 

The next group includes eight States in 
which the problem of demobilization will 
be somewhat less severe, with demobilization 
ratios ranging from over 35 to 42 percent. 
These States are California, Kansas, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Utah. 

In a considerably larger group, containing 
17 States, the impact of demobilization will 
be relatively lighter, either because the 
volume of war industry is not very large or 
because the high pre-war level of peacetime 
employment cffers a relatively favorable pros- 
pect of absorbing the surplus. The demobi- 
lization rates for these States—Alabama, 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin—range between 24.7 and 34.3 percent. 

It is significant that even in the 20 remain- 
ing States (including the District of Colum- 
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bia) with ratios under 24.7 percent, the 
demobilization problem will in no case be less 








than 19 percent of pre-war employment. 
These States comprise a large part of the 
south and Southwest, as well as of the north- 
ern plain and northwest mountain areas. In 
these regions the development of war in- 
dustry has been light, and the chief problem 


will be the placing of returned servicemen. 

Three general comments are relevant. First 
in no State is the problem negligible. A 
sudden expansion in the labor supply of 
only one-fifth, relative to normal labor re- 
quirements, is enough to cause serious dis- 
turbance unless foreseen and prepared for. 
Second, the gravity of the problem for each 
State will depend chiefly on the expansion of 
the industrial base during the war, since the 
demobilized servicemen will constitute a 
fairly constant proportion of the population 
and of the pre-war employment in each 
State. Third, even where the problem is not 
acute over the State as a whole, there may 
be violent local dislocations for which 
preparation will be necessary. 


NUMBER OF DEMOBILIZED PERSONS, BY STATES 


In the accompanying table are given the es- 
timates upon the basis of which the map was 
constructed. The national total of 8,500,- 
000 men to be demobilized from the armed 
services is derived by subtracting the assumed 
2,500,000 post-war armed force from the pub- 
lished estimates of a peak armed force of 
11,000,000. The State totals were derived by 
dividing the 8,500,000 national total according 
to 1940 State population ratios, adjusted for 
sex and age distribution. It was assumed 
that servicemen will return to the States from 
which they were inducted. 

The national total of slightly over 6,000,000 
demobilized industrial workers was derived 
by estimating for each of 14 manufacturing 
industries (1) a rate of contraction of muni- 
tions production, and (2) the most rapid 
possible rate of expansion of civilian produc- 
tion, as explained above; and totaling the 
differences between December 1944 employ- 
ment and lowest subsequent employment 
for each industry. The number of demo- 
bilized industrial workers in each State was 
derived by computing ratios of State to total 
employment in December 1944 for separate 
manufacturing industries, from forecasts of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, or from census 
data; applying these ratios to the indicated 
total demobilization for each industry; and 
totaling the results for each State. This 
assumes that demobilized industrial workers 
will, in the first instance, constitute a prob- 
lem for the States where they held war jobs, 
either by seeking new jobs, drawing unem- 
ployment compensation or relief, requiring 
retraining services, or in other ways. 

If a count of war jobs is made on the basis, 
not of war industry but of war output not 
required in the post-war period—ships and 
planes in excess of peacetime needs, and 
ordnance items such as guns, ammunition, 
and tanks—a smaller national total 
(4,600,000) of industrial demobilization is 
obtained. This, however, would understate 
the industrial demobilization problem for 
the Nation as a whole and for all but 11 
States, since in most cases the number of 
workers permanently displaced by the con- 
traction of specialized munitions production 
will be less than the number temporarily 
cisemployed by the reconversion of war in- 
dustry in the broader sense. 

It should be noted that the figures on in- 
dustrial demobilization minimize the actual 
reemployment problem in the sense that they 
do not include job shifts within a given in- 
dustry which produce no net contraction of 
employment. It should also be observed 
that all demobilization figures are totals for 
the reconversion period as a whole and do not 
measure unemployment at any particular 
time, 
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Military and industrial demobdtlization, re- 
lated to pre-war employment, by States 
























































Number of persons | 
(in thousands) mo- 
bilized 
persons 
Demobilized persons | as p< 
State 1940 cer ; of 
| ae U 
alee | Indus-| em- 
m0" Armed trial | | ploy- 
ment ' forces | work- | P°t@! |) ment 
ers 
United States 2.. 45, 166.0; 8,500.0) 6,070.0 14,5 70.0! 32.3 
Alabama.......- 88.6, 261.6 29, 2 
Arizona 3 33. 4) 22. 2 
aks ansas._. , 16.0! 134. 2 B 
California....... 2, 525.3) 482.0) 577.6.1,059.6 4 
Colorado........] 349.7) 70.6) 22.4) 93.0) — 2 
Connecticut_...- 680.5) 113.0) 218.5) 331.5) 48.7 
Delaware.......| 102.6] 17.9; 17.3) 35.2) 34 
District of Co- | | | | | 
ee 308.9; 50.2) 21.7] 71.9 23.3 
Florida_... 683.3) 125.0 30.3{ 155. 3} 22.7 
Georgia... 1,107.4) 196, 4) 49.6, 246.0 22.2 
PO a: | 158.6) 34.0) -2| 34.2 21 
I}linois........../2, 874.4) 523.6) 390.2) 913.8 31.8 
Indiana......... 1,151.7 214.2) 304.3) 518. 5) 4 
lowa 862.8) 153.8 40.4) 194, 2) 22. 5 
Kansas 683.8} 108.8) 111.0) 219.8 37. 
Kentucky. 847.6 72. 6 22.0; 194.6 23.0 
Louisiatr na.....--| 771.1) 1522) 58.1) 205.3) 26.6 
Maine..........| 279.0} 49.3) 35.0) 84.3) 30. 2 
Maryland.......| 690.9) 125.0) 165.5) 290.5) 42.0 
Massachusetts. .'1, 534.8! 266.9) 223.2) 490.1 31.9 
Michigan....... 1,825.0) 350.2) 717. 7,1, 067. 9) 58 
Minnesota.....-| 931.5) 176.8) 35.8) 212.6 22.8 
Mississippi.....- | 727.5} 131.8) 18.2) 150.0 20. 6 
Missouri........ 1, 297.1) 232.9) 122.2) 355.1) 27.4 
Montana........ } 185.6) 36.6 2.2} 38.8) 20.9 
Nebraska. .....- 433.4; 79.9) 18.0) 97.9 22. 6 
Nevada......... | 41.5) 8.5 1.5 10. 0 24.1 
New Hampshire; 176.0) 29.8 18. 4 48. 2 27.4 
New Jersey._.../1, 569.1] 281.4) 327.8! 609. 2) 38. 8 
New Mexico....| 140.3) 33.2 3} 33.5) 23.9 
New York. ....- 4,974.5) 913.8) 500.11,413.9} 2&4 
North Carolina. 1, 208.7; 225.2) 22.6 20.5 
North Dakota__| 200.4 40. 0) ll 20.0 
Ohio... | 5.0) 440.3) 506.0 40.4 
Oklahoma..-..- 7) 145.4 46. 1 29. 1 
Oregon....-. -| 389.8 70. € 58.5 33. 1 
Pennsylvania. ..|3, 230.2} 639.2) 579.3 37.7 
Rhode [sland_-- 7] 45.9) 48.4 35 
South Carolina_. -1) 115.6) 20.0) 20 
Seuth Dakota... 5 39. 1) 2 19.2 
Tennessee... é -7| 181.0) 51,2 24,7 
Texas. ........../2, 138.4) 423.3) 140.7 26. 4 
Utah ane .9| 34.0] 19.7} 36. 1 
LE 5.1) 21.2) 4.8) 20.8 
Virginia_........ 3.1; 175.1) 92.3 28.7 
Wash —— anil 7.7) 115.6) 158.9 45,2 
West Virginia..-| 1) 119.8] 37.0 30 
Wisconsin.......\1, 060.8) 198.0) 134.9 31.4 
W yoming....... 86.6) 17. 8) 0 20. ( 





1 From 1940 Census of Population. 
2 Differences between United States totals and sums of 
State components are due to rounding of figures. 


Military and industrial demobilization, re- 
lated to pre-war employment, for the 17 
Western States * 























Number of persons Demo- 
(in thousands) bilized 
sea persons 
nol : as per- 
Btate 1940 | | Deinot eee cent of 
em- | | Indus-| | ron 
ploy- Armed) trial | 
ment 2, forces | work- | Tota! plos t 
| ers en 
Arizona_........| 150.2 32. 3} 1.1) 33.4) 22.2 
California_...... 2, 525. 3 2.0; 577.6 1, 058. 6) 42.0 
Colorado........ 349.7 70.6, 22.4 93.0 26. ¢ 
a ee } 158.6 34.0 .2) 34.2 21 
eae | §83.8) 108.8} 111.0) 219.8 37. ¢ 
Montana........ | 185. 6 36. 6 2.2 38.8 20.9 
Nebraska......- 433. 4 79.9 18.0 97.9 22 
Nevada.........| 41.5} 8&5} 15} 10.0, 24.1 
New Mexico_...| 140.3 33. 2 a 33.5 23.9 
North Dakota_.| 200.4 40.0 1, 40.1 20.0 
Oklahoma......- | 6587) 15.4) 46.1) 191.5 29. 1 
Oregon... 389. 8 70. 6 58.5, 129.1) 33. 1 
South Dakota...| 204.5! 29.1 2} 39.3) 19.2 
Wai ocasedasen “12, 138.4) 423.3) 140.7) 564.0 26.4 
Oli cia testa 148.9 34.0 19.7 63.7 3 
Washington_.... 607.7; 115.6) 158.9) 274.5 45.2 
Wyoming. ...-..- 86.6 17.8 0; 17.8 20. ¢ 
17 Western a tee 
States....... 9, 003. 4 1, 771. 7 1, 158. 5 2, 930. 2 32, 


} 


1 Based on Rel tive Severity of Post-war ‘Det ) ie 
zation by Sta "Mo mithly Labor Review duly 1945) 
of the Bureau of Labor § Statistics. 

2 From 1940 Census of Population. 
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Men and Women in the Armed Forces to 
Receive Specific Instructions and Infor- 
mation Upon Discharge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the War 
Department recently has gotten out a 
vy form called Report of Separation, 
the information of discharged sol- 
diers, which sets forth clearly their 
duties, and privileges, and directs 

m to those governmental agencies 

hich can give them help. 

It is a very commendable piece of 
work and I want to see that it is thor- 
oughly advertised, because I do not know 
of any greater obligation we have to our 

ys in the armed services than to help 
them reestablish themselves in civilian 
pursuits just as quickly and with the 
least amount of inconvenience and an- 
novance as may be practicable. 

The Army and Navy Register of De- 
cember 18, 1943, carries an item on this 
new form, and I am going to include it 
as a part of my remarks, because it brings 
out all of the salient points. 

For instance, here is one passage: 

There is a reemployment committeeman 

ched to every local selective-service 
board who will act as your personal repre- 
sentative in your home community and aid 
you in reestablishing yourself after discharge. 
He \ ili assist you either in getting your old 
job back or in getting you a new job if your 
ld job is not available. He will act in your 


behalf with the other Government agencies 
concerned, 


I hope every Member will read this 
item I shall insert. It shows that the 
Army is awake to the responsibility of 
seeing that the boys are properly looked 
after when they shall have laid down 
their arms. 

{From the Army and Navy Register of Decem- 
ber 18, 1943] 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 


In furtherance of its policy to facilitate the 
return of the discharged soldier to his proper 
place in civilian life, the War Department 
has announced it has adopted a single docu- 
ment which not only clearly informs him 
of his rights, duties, and privileges, but also 

designed to give him adequate informa- 
tion to those governmental agencies which 
can help him. 

The new form, called Report of Separa- 

n, replaces seven forms and five letters 

therto required. The soldier receives one 
copy, while others go to the Veterans’ Admin- 

ration, the State director of selective serv- 
ice for his State for the information of his 
local board, the reemployment committee- 
man of that local board, the veterans’ em- 
ployment representative in the local office 

f the United States Employment Service, 
and the Adjutant General's office of the 
Army. 

The soldier’s copy is certification of his 
Status as a veteran. It informs him that if 
he is registered under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, he must report to his 
local board that he has been separated from 
the armed forces, and that if he has not reg- 





RESSIONA 


red he must do s He is reminded that 
as a Civilian he has the s 
der the act as any other 

The soldier is advised that if he desires his 
former employment and is entitled to it un- 
der the provisions of the Selective Training 
and Service Act, he must apply to his former 
employer within 40 days after his discharge. 
The certificate also points out that if he saw 
active military service on and after December 
7, 1941, and has been honorably discharged, 
he has the right to apply to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for hospitalization and domi- 
ciliary care, disability pension, or vocational 
rehabilitation, if entitled to them under the 
law. 





ame obligations un- 


For his assistance and advice the following 
information is given: 

“There is a reemployment committeeman 
attached to every local selective-service board 
who will act as your personal representative 
in your home community and aid you in re- 
establishing yourself after discharge. He will 
assist you either in getting your old job back 
or in getting you a new job if your old job is 
not available. He will act in your behalf 
with the other Government agencies 
cerned. 

“Army Emergency Relief has been estab- 
lished by the War Department to furnish 
temporary emergency financial aid and other 
services to soldiers and their dependents. 
Assistance is extended to all eligible military 
personnel, including persons discharged since 
September 16, 1940, regardless of rank, grade, 
branch, or component and to their depend- 
ents, irrespective of relationship. A. E. R. 
officers are located at posts, camps, air fields, 
and in most principal cities. You may apply 
by mail or in person to the A. E. R. officer at 
any of these places. 

“The United States Employment Service 
maintains contacts with employers and will 
assist you in securing work if you have had 
no previous job, or if for any valid reason 
your old job is not available. In each local 
U. S. E. S. office you will find a Veterans’ 
Administration employment representative. 

“The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
hospitals for the care of men incapable of 
rehabilitating themselves for civil life. They 
handle your pension claims and your service- 
connected vocational rehabilitation. 

“The Vocational Rehabilitation and Train- 
ing Division of the Federal Security Agency, 
which operates under the State Department 
of Education in each individual State, will 
assist you in your training and education if 
it is necessary for you to learn a new trade 
or profession before returning to civil life 

“You may obtain information concerning 
Federal employment at any post office or any 
civil-service office. 

“The American Red Cross is the official 
medium of communication between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Army. Its 
field directors at Army camps and hospitals 
and chapters in every home community will 
assist you and your family in solving your 
personal and family problems. They will 
arrange temporary financial assistance when 
you require it and will help you in fliing and 
presenting claims for pensions or other Gov- 
ernment benefits. 

“On your request the United States Armed 
Forces Institute will undertake to provide 
records of courses taken by you while in the 
service for submission to civilian educational 
institutions, employers, and other properly 
interested agencies. In addition, the Armed 


con- 


Forces Institute will give you, on appli- 
cation, special examinations which will 


serve as a basis for the granting of academic 
credit by civilian schools and colleges and 
will provide reports of the results of these 
examinations. For either or both of these 
services you are required to pay the institute’s 
regular membership fee of $2. No other pay- 
ment is required. Inquiries should be ad- 


service, and the 
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Gressed to the Commandant, United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wi 

The discharged soldier is advised t keep 
in force all of his Gove 1 
which he can, as one of his ble 
assets. Ful] instructions are given to him on 
the subject 

The report of separation gives pertinent in- 
formation about the individual. It include 
considerable personal data, his cl ( 
discharge, his military and civilian occuna- 
tions, the cause of his separation from the 


type of his discharge 
The present procedure w irrived at 
through experience during the present war 





and in the World War. It is recognized that 
modifications in procedure may be neces y 
from time to time in the lig of changin g 


circumstances 





Byrd Hammers Away 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
George Morris, from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

IN WASHINGTON WITH GEORGE Morris 

BYRD HAMMERS AWAY 

WASHINGTON, December 23.—Senator Harry 
Byrp, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonesserftial Federal Expendi- 
tures, Monday, filed the eleventh report of 
the progress of the committee since it Was 
appointed September 20, 1941. In a little 
more than 2 years, the committee, with an 
annual budget of $10,000, the report points 
out, has been instrumental in saving the 
Government $2,117,543,231. 

The activity of the committee resulted in 
exposure of the uselessness of the C. C. C 
W.P. A., N. ¥. A., and various other extrava- 
gant and wasteful agencies, and is directly 
responsible for abolishing many of them and 
reducing the expenditures of others, where 
administration pressure was too strong to 
permit them to be abolished entirely 

Among other gratifying result the 





com- 
mittee has compelled a reduction to be made 
in Federal personnel by 134,395 since last 


June. Among the agencies in which the ccm- 
mittee has forced retrenchment are the Farm 
Security Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, domestic branch of the Office of War 
Information, National Resources 
Board, and Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The program which the Byrd committee 
will undertake in the immediate future is 
investigation of large unexpended appropri- 
ations in the War and Navy Departments, 
Maritime Commission, and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, with the view to retu 
these unexpended balances to the 
Department. 

The committee will continue its insistenc 
on reduction of the number of Federal civil- 
ian workers, nonessential emplcoyecs, investi- 
gation of ell Government loan corporat 
and lending agencies, with the view 
termining if economies can be effected by 
consolidation and elimination of various 
agencies doing practically the same work or 
duplicating each other in part 

Senator Byrrp insists that at least 400,000 
more nonessential employees of the 3,095,463 
should be dispensed with; he will ln t on 
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eliminating overlapping personnel and func- 
tions, and endeavor to bring an end to indis- 
criminate hiring. 

The committee will continue its drive 
against needless travel and communications 
expenses, strict accounting of automobile use, 
and other expenditures costing the tax- 
payers hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally. For example, the committee points out 
that within the Department of Agriculture 
there are 20 lending agencies separately func- 
tioning and all doing practically the same 
kind of work 

The public will not overlook the fact that 
throughout its activity in seeking to elim- 
inate waste and nonessential expenditures, 
the committee has been confronted with ad- 
ministration hostility and resistance on every 
mand. At no time in the experience of the 
committee has the administration made a 
voluntary reduction of nonessential expendi- 
tures or shown the slightest interest in elim- 
inating extravagance 

On the other hand, each time the commit- 
tee has sought to bring about economy and 
efficiency, the administration has sent a 
parade of witnesses to justify expenditures, 
and the witnesses have been fortified with 
misleading figures and statements ‘described 
as facts, which the limited staff of the Byrd 
committee has had to break down and an- 
alyze without having access to actual facts 
and conditions. 

It has been an uphill and at times discour- 
aging job, but Senator Byrp has shown per- 
sistence and determination which has in- 
the support and confidence of the 
members of his committee. Without that 
determination the committee might easily 
have deteriorated into an apologist for con- 
ditions, rather than taking the more difficult 
course of exposing many, some of which 
bordered on actual scandal. 

The Byrd committee points out why econ- 
omy is necessary at this time, even though 
there may have been times when the country 
could have afforded to throw away money. 
The committee report points out that Gov- 
ernment expenditures for the fiscal year 
which ei.ded on June 30 were $78,182,348,641, 
or more than double the expenditures of the 
previous year. The average monthly expend- 
itures for war purposes alone were more 
than $6,000,000,000, or more than $8,000,000 
an hour. 

The Federal debt of $61,000,000,000 at the 
beginning of the war has risen to $170,000,- 
000,000. The per capita debt has been quad- 
rupled in 4 years. In 1938, the debt was 
$285. Today it is $1,204. “In more realistic 
terms,” the report points out, “the present 
debt of each taxpayer in the country is about 
$3,500. The interest on this debt is $2,700,- 
000,000 a year.” The report estimates that 
#41,000,000,000 in taxes will be collected this 
year and that the deficit will be $57,000,- 
090,000. 

The committee declares that there can be 
no illusion as to this debt, “for it must be 
paid.” It rejects the “new philosophy of 
public debt” that continual pump priming 
is an economic necessity and maintains that 
public confidence in financial integrity is 
necessary to the economic stability of the 
country. 

The committee reminds Congress that peo- 
ple will hold it accountable for wasteful and 
extravagant appropriations and expresses the 
hope that Congress “will continue to par- 
ticipate actively in this endeavor to provide 
a checkrein on runaway nonessential spend- 
ing wherever it is found.” 

Undoubtedly the country will respond to 
the facts as well as the implications con- 
tained in the Byrd report and insist upon 
Congress doing its part in promoting econ- 
omy end preserving the solvency of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Welfare of Servicemen and Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, generous 
consideration for the welfare of service- 
men and veterans has been uppermost in 
the minds of many Members of the Sen- 
ate. Our distinguished leader, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. BarKiey], the 
able Senator from New York (Mr. 
Wacner], chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, have joined with Members of the 
House in legislation which will be of great 
benefit to the representatives of the 
armed forces, active or retired. The leg- 
islation here proposed is very compre- 
hensive, and it is to be hoped that the 
efforts of these distinguished Senators 
will be consummated and the service 
men and women will receive the deserved 
recognition. 

I ask that there be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD an editorial from the Democratic 
Digest, giving a very clear presentation 
of the efforts of these gentlemen in be- 
half of soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


Today the men who are on the beaches of 
Tarawa, over the skies of Berlin, or before 
the plains of Rome are heroes. Tomorrow 
they must not be just—apple sellers. 

The problem of swinging America from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis is one for which 
we must plan carefully. And our first obli- 
gation is to those who have given the most— 
the men and women in the armed services. 

Almost from the moment he signed the 
Selective Service Act, the President began to 
think of the future of those the country was 
calling on to make a greater economic sacri- 
fice, and perhaps to make thc greatest sacri- 
fice, and to take definite action to care for 
their special needs. 

As the war has progressed, and as the prob- 
lems of D-day have taken on shape and 
sharpness, the President has expanded his 
program for the minimum of action to which 
he feels the members of the armed forces are 
entitled over and above that taken for other 
citizens. 

In the past few weeks the President has 
sent two messages to Congress requesting 
legislation which will help tide the returning 
service men and women over the period when 
they first return to civilian life, and until 
they get the thing they want more than 
anything else, a job. 

On October 27 the President sent a mes- 
sage asking for legislation to make it possible 
for those young men and women whose edu- 
cation was interrupted by the war to con- 
tinue their schooling and technical training 
when peace comes. His message was based 
on a report submitted to him by a committee 
of educators whom he appointed, under the 
auspices of the War and Navy Departments, 
to study the problem at the time he signed 
the bill calling 18- and 19-year-old boys into 
the Army. 


| 
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This message has now been translated into 
a bill and introduced by Senator ELbert D. 
THomas of Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, It pro- 
vides that: 

“All members of the armed forces—men 
and women—who have served at least 6 
months and who have been honorably dis- 
charged may apply for a year’s free schooling, 
Selections will be made on the basis of apti- 
tudes and skilis. Each State will have full 
charge of the program in its State, and will 
choose the high schools, colleges, and busi- 
ness and technical schcols which will give 
training. Those chosen for training will re- 
ceive free tuition and $50 a month for other 
expenses if single, $75 if married, with $10 for 
each child. There is a further provision that 
a limited number of ex-service men and 
women may be selected for their special apti- 
tudes to continue technical or professional 
studies for a further period of 1 to 3 years 
Those men and women may receive a loan of 
an additional $50 a month which is to be paid 
back later.” 

On November 23, the President sent a 
second message to Congress outlining three 
further steps he feels are desirable. 

The first concerns mustering-out pay, and 
is covered by legislation introduced imme- 
diately in the Senate by Majority Leader 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, and in the Hcuse of 
Representatives by Representative ANDREW J. 
May, of Kentucky: 

“Payment to a service man or woman, up 
to the rank of a captain in the Army and 
lieutenant (senior grade) in the Navy on 
mustering out of amounts up to $3090, de- 
pending on the length of service. The first 
installment of $100 is to be paid on discharge, 
and remainder in two other payments. 

“As the Digest went to press, the Senate 
had passed amendments to the bill which 
raised the top mustering-out pay to $590 for 
service overseas and in Alaska 18 months or 
more; to $200 for service in the United States 
for less than a year, with other proportionate 
increases depending upon length of service; 
and had made all members of the armed 
forces up to and including the rank of cclonel 
or equivalent eligible for payments.” 

The second step deals with unemployment 
insurance and is covered by a bill introduced 
by Senator Rosert F. Wacner, of New York, 
and Representative Rosert L. DouGnTon, of 
North Carolina. It provides for: 

“Payment to unemployed veterans up to 
52 weeks, beginning at $15 a week for a single 

an or woman, an additional $5 for one de- 
pendent, $7.50 for 2, and $10 for 3, with $25 
as the ceiling. Payments would be made for 
unemployment occurring within 15 months 
after demobilization.” 

The final step, and certainly one of the 
most important, is likewise included in the 
Wagner-Doughton bill, and calls for: 

“Credit toward old-age and survivor insur- 
ance for the period of service at a basic wage 
rate of $160 a month, whether or not the 
service man or woman was paying social- 
security taxes before induction. This would 
prevent reduction or loss of social-security 
benefits to those who were in covered employ- 
ment before going into the armed services, 
and would begin a social-security account for 
those whose employment was not covered by 
the Social Security Act.” 

This legislation, the President feels, will 
round out the program set up for the special 
protection of members of the armed forces. 
In his message of November 26 the President 
summarized this program: 

“The fighting men and women have taken 
out $90,000,000,000 of insurance—policies 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000—which Uncle 
Sam provides at very low rates. 

“The Government has guaranteed premi- 
ums and is already obligated to the sum of 
$135,000,000, on regular insurance policies. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


is follows: 
CRUEL INDIFFERENCE 


There is a sharp and shameful contrast 

tween the New Deal's cruel indifference to 

he needs of our own discharged war veterans 

d its lavish solicitude for the people of 
" nations all around the earth. 


, 
reign 


continuance of pay, civilian clothing, medi- 
cal treatment, and hospitalization as needed, 
all to be forthcoming at the time of the 
greatest need—immediately upon the veter- 
an’s discharge from service 

Let us give our fine Latin-American neigh- 
bors any real help they need to make them 
stronger and more self-reliant, which does 
not, of course, mean insulting their dignity 
and intelligence with boondogglers 
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The report just made by Senator WaLsn 
of Massachusetts, and concurred in by half 
a dozen other Senators, detailing the enor- 
mous war profits of 100 American corpora- 
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people how their money was being misused 
and wasted there. 

With the same debased inventive ingenuity 
that characterized the New Deal’s 10-year 
leaf-raking spree at home, the New Deal's 
expeditionary force of boondogglers finds 
amazing and shocking ways to waste money 
in Central and South America. 

In the United States the New Deal denies 
the veterans of this war a single day's pay 
beyond the date of his discharge. 

But in Venezuela the New Deal is stocking 
the lakes and streams with game fish to make 
good sport for outdoor Venezuelans. 

In Honduras, where there are very few 
automobiles, and in San Salvador, where 


resolution adopted at a regular meeting 
of Lawrence Post, No. 1549, Lawrence, 
Mass. The resolution was forwarded to 
me by John P. Dowd, commander, and 
Roswell Ward, adjutant. 


Whereas there is need in the county of 
Essex in the State of Massachusetts, veterans’ 
facility to care for the influx of disabled 
veterans who are returning daily; and 

Whereas these veterans require medical and 
hospital care constantly and must travel long 
distances to other veterans’ facilities in 
Massachusetts; and 

Whereas it is almost impossible to obtain 
bed space in veterans’ hospitals in the sur- 


mobilization and the conversion to war pro- 
duction had to be 
treme pressure 

While some firms had a peacetime experi- 
ence that might guide the 
in judging costs—a shoe manufacturer turn- 
ing to Army shoes, for example—many othe! 
powder puff manufacturers, gasoline pump 
makers, automobile plants and on, under- 
took contracts hastily thrust upon them with 
only the scantiest notion of what to charge. 

This, naturally, left a « fused situation 
as to profits and left the old campaign ‘to 
take the profits out of war looking a mite 
shell-shocked. That ¥v nere t 
tion came in 


accomplished under ex- 


m fairly accurately 
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The armed services had retained the right 
to check up on contracts after they were ful- 
filled and to renegotiate those involving ex- 
cessive profits. On paper this seems fair, and 
to utter the wordsis simple. Actual practice, 
however, presents many difficulties. 

One of these is sheer volume. The Tru- 
man committee estimated there might be 
85,000 contracts to be renegotiated. This 
would require several years to consummate 
and would tie up records, loans, and other 
assets of corporations for an unjustifiably 
long time, and might seriously hamper re- 
conversion. Another difficulty is that of 
finding accurate standards for judging fair 
costs and profits. And this is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the party to the 
contract who is the buyer becomes under 
renegotiation in effect both prosecutor and 
judge. 

Still another difficulty is that renegotiation 
reaches the profits of war contractors but not 
those of nonwar producers whose profits tend 
to raise the inflationary level and bring a 
higher price structure all around. 

The trend in Congress has been to simplify 
by focusing on the large, prime contractors 
and letting the small fry go. 

Some people’s notion of simplification is 
simply to let profits swell as they may. This 
would be a sorry end for all our high aspira- 
tions of a decade ago, and, as Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, Mr. Wilson, of the War Production 
Board, and many others, have recently 
warned, sows the seeds of bitterness and 
reaction when, in the post-war years, the 
story of war profits becomes more fully dis- 
cernible. 

There may be a better way out of the re- 
negotiation problem, but it is not yet fully 
limned. The important thing is to maintain 
a lively public interest in seeing that this 
proper method is found, and that the sugges- 
tion of hopelessness advanced in some quar- 
ters is not accepted. 


Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
Albany, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my remarks I am including herewith an 
article from the Albany Times, under 
date of December 24, 1943, regarding the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
located at Albany, Calif. 

I visited this laboratory last August 
and was amazed and immensely pleased 
with the work and wonderful results ob- 
tained by this laboratory under the skill- 
ful and intelligent leadership of Dr. T. L. 
Swenson, director. 

The article in the Albany Times is as 
follows: 


Four years ago, in October 1939, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. WALLACE, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, and other officials laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory at 800 Buchanan Street in Albany. 
The purpose of this laboratory and its three 
sisters, the Southern in New Orleans, the 
Eastern in Philadelphia, and the Northern 
in Peoria, Ill., was defined in 1938 when the 
act creating these laboratories was passed, as 
the development of industrial outlets for 
farm products, The four laboratories serve 





four regions and are administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Progress during the 4 years in the Western 
Laboratory is the subject of this article, 
which is based on information obtained 
through the courtesy of the Director, Dr. 
T. L. Swenson, 
LABORATORY BUILDING 


What is the laboratory like inside? Open- 
ing off most of the corridors are numerous 
laboratory rooms, where the scientists con- 
duct experiments. Fully half of one wing, 
however, is one large room, several stories 
high, equipped with power and hoists suitable 
for the handling of manufacturing machin- 
ery that is similar to commercial equipment. 
An operating unit of such equipment is called 
a pilot plant. This room is used for 
regional laboratories are similarly equipped. 

The visitor will find equipment for vegeta- 


| ble dehydration in the Western Laboratory's 


pilot-plant room now, along with equipment 
for other types of research. The laboratory 
also has pilot-plant equipment for the freez- 
ing of vegetables, fruits, and poultry. In 
the years to come it will be possible to make 
replacements and readapt the equipment to 
new needs, as they arise. 


DEHYDRATION OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND EGGS 


Leaders in Government and industry real- 
ized, before Pearl Harbor, that in event of 
war this country would dehydrate large quan- 
tities of foods. With U-boats along sea lanes, 
long distances to go, large areas to conquer, 
and armies to transport, we required a means 
of conserving shipping space anc the metals 
used in cans. Dehydration—reducing the 
water content of food to a very low amount— 
offered not only a means of saving weight 
and space, but a means of preserving foods. 

But research was needed because only a 
very few vegetables had ever been dehydrated 
with complete success and other foods also 
offered problems. The Western Laboratory 
was chosen as a suitable place for much of 
the research needed to make dehydrated veg- 
etables satisfactory for their purpose, and 
certain phases of research on dehydrated 
fruits and eggs were also assigned to its staff. 

In vegetable dehydration the problem was 
large, and every phase—from location and 
construction of plant to quality of finished 
product—has been and continues to be cov- 
ered by the research here. The -researchers 
have studied plant layout, costs, selection of 
raw product, preparation, blanching, de- 
hydration, packaging, storage, and quality 
testing, and their findings have been re- 
ported directly to industry. Staff members 
have participated in several training schools, 
in which technical people met with indus- 
trial people. One of these was held last fall 
in the Western Regional Laboratory, the 
other immediately thereafter in Rochester, 
N. Y. Universities, leaders in the food and 
allied industries, and Federal agencies co- 
operated wholeheartedly in these training 
schools. Last May the Western Laboratory 
held a dehydration school for representatives 
of State agricultural colleges. 

It is impossible at present, Director Swen- 
son points out, to measure and evaluate all 
of this work. Commercial plants are fairly 
well established and are producing at the 
rate of about a billion pounds of dehydrated 
foods a year, about a third of which is vege- 
tables. This estimate does not include dried 
fruits, which were well established before 
the war. The Western Laboratory is con- 
ducting research on certain phases of fruit 
dehydration, particularly spray drying of 
juices and pulps, and also on storage and 
quality retention in dried egg powder. 

To the question whether research on de- 
hydration could be stopped soon, Dr. Swen- 
son replied that that is both undesirable 
and impossible. The establishment of new 
industries, he says, offers new opportunities 
for research and new improvements to the 
industry and new benefits to the consumer. 
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Examples are greater efficiency in production 
and better retention of quality in the prod- 
uct. 


FROZEN FOODS 


During recent years the frozen-food indus- 
try has grown rapidly. Particularly signifi- 
cant has been the recent increase in use of 
frozen foods by the armed forces. Esti- 
mates from reliable sources show that the 
armed forces are using frozen vegetables 
for example, at the rate of about 71,000,000 
pounds per year and that this year’s quota 
of frozen vegetables will be about six times 
that of last year. Such foods offer savines 
in container materials, as well as convenience 
in handling wherever facilities are available 
and in addition they have fine quality. 

Recently the Western Laboratory has de- 
veloped improved methods of handling fruits 
from the field on through to the frozen prod- 
uct, a new frozen fruit dessert that can be 
made in ice-cream making equipment, 
satisfactory formula for frozen pork and 
beans, new waste-saving formulas for frozen 
broccoli and asparagus, and other new meth- 
ods—all beneficial to the industry and the 
consumer. The new laboratory has absorbed 
the former Frozen Pack Laboratory of Seattle, 
and in addition the Fruit and Vegetable 
Chemistry Laboratory of Los Angeles is now 
under its direction; as a result it is able to 
continue work that was begun earlier and to 
make use of personnel with experience and 
familiarity with frozen pack problems, as 
well as with other problems related espe- 
cially to fruits and vegetables. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


The Western Regional Laboratory works on 
a great many projects not directly concerned 
with foods, with objectives closely related to 
wartime industrial problems. The other re- 
gional laboratories are similarly engaged and, 
to illustrate, some of their accomplishments 
are mentioned here, as obtained from a brief 
general report on all four laboratories re- 
cently made by Dr. W. W. Skinner, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, which is part of the Agricultural 
Research Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Research is under way on rubber, industrial 
alcohol, smokeless powder, plastics, industrial 
proteins, essential drying oils, synthetic fibers, 
rot-proofing of sandbag material, rubberless 
cotton firehose, substitutes for cork and for 
palm and other industrial oils, conservation 
of leather, and many other important proj- 
ects. The Northern Laboratory, for example, 
has made a :ubber substitute from soybean 
oil, but since soybean oil is being diverted 
to food purposes, other oils have been studied 
recently and found suitable as substitutes. 
The same laboratory has developed a new 
type of lignin plastic from wastes; this plastic 
can be used as a replacement for metals for 
many purposes. The Southern Laboratory 
recently announced a substitute for palm oil 
used in producing tin and terneplate and 
also sheet steel, and also a substitute for 
cotton linters (in short supply) in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powedr. Apple Sirup, a 
development of the Eastern Laboratory, is 
now in commercial production and is used as 
a replacement for glycerin in the tobacco 
industry. Glycerin is required in the mak- 
ing of explosives. 

Not every project can be mentioned here, 
of course. Those mentioned below are some 
of the more promising ones under investiga- 
tion in the Western Laboratory, in addition 
to the dehydration and freezing of foods. 
The brief descriptions were supplied by Direc- 
tor Swensen. 

A shortage of tartrates was threatened by 
the war, and the development of a tartrate 
industry in this country seemed dependent 
on the discovery of methods suitable for pro- 
duction of tartrates from grape wastes on 4% 
fairly large scale. A pilot plant is now in 
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operation at Lodi, Calif., in cooperation with 
ndustry. The method was developed in the 

Western Laboratory. 

Because of the recent discovery of such 
products as tyrothricin, gramicidin, penicillin, 
nd others, which are performing wonders in 
vedicine, there is great interest in new ways 
to grow the micro-organisms that produce 
the new drugs. The Western Laboratory is 
rking on fruit and vegetable wastes in an 
effort to determine their suitability for such 
purposes, and at present an asparagus-butt 
juice seems promising as a medium for the 
wth of micro-organisms and is being 
d by a number of pharmaceutical and 
bial products manufacturers 
uit pectin has many possibilities. Re- 
hers have produced a liquid apple pec- 
ncentrate for use in jams and jellies, a 
tin that will jell juices with little added 
a modified pectin that substitutes for 
rted gums in ointment bases, and other 
ucts. 

Inexpensive and waste fats and oils are 
ler study in an effort to produce new 
ticizers, designed to impart flexibility to 
ain types of plastics, and new ingredients 

paint oils and soaps. 

A new type of fiber—a true fiber—has been 

ped that offers promise; it can be made 
u 





» aa 
such proteins as waste white, 
ithers, and hoofs. 

Recently a group of research workers, head- 
ed by Dr. A. K. Balls, was transferred from 
Washington to the Western Laboratory. 
This change of location came at the time of 

nouncement by the group of a new meth- 

i, developed by its members, of obtaining al- 

1 from wheat by a much less expensive 

‘ess than any previously known. It is 
chedper because it almost eliminates the re- 
quirement of malt. The method is being in- 
lled in commercial plants in various places. 


m erg 





Better Public Health Awaits Better 
Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very able 
address dealing with the subject of an 
adequate system of medical care, deliv- 
ered by Dr. J. W. Mountin, of the United 
States Public Health Service, before the 
Association of Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents in New York City on November 19, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

If a group such as the Association of In- 
ternes and Medical Students were to define 
the characteristics of a desirable medical serv- 
ice for the future, I believe the concensus 
would be something like this: 

1. The service should be the best that mod- 
ern medical science affords. 

2. It should be equally available to all per- 
sons, regardless of economic status or 
geographical location. 

3. It should protect the interests of both 
patient and physician. 

4. Prevention of disease and disability 
should be a paramount consideration. 
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5. The scheme should advance scientific re- 
search, encourage professional development, 
and improve administrative practices 

How well does medicine, as it is organized 
today, measure up to these criteria? 

With respect to item one, the performance 
of present-day American medicine is very 
spotty. We hear much about the necessity 
of preserving the high quality of medical care 
This truism simply ignores the fact that 
much of the medical care received by the peo- 
ple of this country is below standard. Peo- 
ple who have money to pay and discernment 
to select a gocd physician can obtain medical 
service of the highest quality. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of the people are 
denied good medical attention either because 
they cannot afford it or because there are no 
well-qualified practitioners in the commu- 
nity. Attendance by midwives at childbirth 
and lack of medical attention during terminal 
iliness is still common in many regions 
People in rural areas are as a rule much less 
adequately served than city dwellers. Many 
older doctors, especially in rural communi- 
ties, are not familiar with the newer and more 
effective techniques. Quackery and cultism 
are by no means dead, and self-medication 
with worthless nostrums is prevalent. 

Item number 2. The most striking defect 
in the present scheme of medical service is 
that many people receive no medical care or 
only an ir f care. The 
dependent and low-income groups are most 
seriously affected. Higher in the economic 
scale are those who may be termed medically 
indigent; they cannot buy care under the 
present system without depriving themselves 
of other basic necessities. Finally, even per- 
sons of moderately substantial means have 
difficulty meeting the cost of serious or pro- 
longed illness. The proportion of our popu- 
lation which does not fall within one of these 
hardship categories is very small indeed. 

Item number 3. As far as relative benefits 


adequate amount <¢ 


are concerned, the doctor fares better than 
the patient under the existing system. 
There has been much loose talk about the 


doctor-patient relationship, the right of the 
patient to choose his physician, and other at- 
tributes supposedly peculiar to the present 
system of medical practice. In reality it is 
the physician who enjoys most of the ameni- 
ties of the relationship. He can choose his 
patients and continue to serve them if he 
pleases. Theoretically patients have a cor- 
responding right of choice, but often they are 
not able to exercise it. Unless the patient 
can afford the fee he can only appeal to the 
doctor’s sympathy or sense of professional re- 
sponsibility. Besides, even when there is 
complete freedom of choice, a physician is 
likely to be selected in anything but a dis- 
criminating manner. 

Item number 4. Preventive medicine and 
hygiene. In this respect we have come far 
in this country. The level of public health 
is high, but it is uneven in different parts of 
the country. Some sections have almost no 
public-health services, and others have in- 
adequate ones. Such progress as we have 
made—and I want to repeat that it is consid- 
erable—can be attributed only in small meas- 
use to the prevailing scheme of medical prac- 
tice. In fact, a fee-for-service system is in- 
imical to the practice of preventive medicine. 

Such preventive services as periodic physi- 
cal examination and certain types of im- 
munization are optional measures. The pa- 
tient is not motivated to seek them because 
he feels ill, and he cannot be sure that they 
will meet a specific need in his case. There- 
fore, if a fee is charged, he is inclined to 
forego the service, especially if his financial 
condition is such that in order to obtain it 
he must deny himself something else which 
he feels is more necessary or desirable. For 
these reasons the preventive aspects of med- 
ical care have been developed by public-health 
agencies, for the most part independently of 





curative medicine. This separation of two 
complementary services is not a good arrange- 
ment 

Improvement in the health and vigor of 
the Nation depends not so much upon fur- 
ther advances in orthodox public-h¢ 1 pro- 
grams as it does upon a more gre ap- 
proach to those health problems which 
a part of medical practice 

With regard to the fifth and | 
improvement of scientific and } na 
status, achievement has been remarkable 
Of this achievement, the medical profes 
can justifiably be proud. Pr 19 A ~ 
ican medical education was chiefly in the 
hands of proprietary schools and was of a 
] rde Little scientific rese nh was con- 
ducted. All this has been changed, and full 
credit is due to the profession f its efforts 
in changing it. The good intentions of the 
profession, however, would have been of 1 e 
avail had it not been for the generous and 
sustained support of public officials and in- 
terested laymen. State legislatures enacted 
increasingly stringent laws to protect grad- 
uates of improved schools against competi- 
tion from the products of the diploma n 

lilanthropy and taxation made la , 
f money available for research and 1 l 

lucation. It may be well to recall that at 

> ti during this extraordinary | d of 


ent did Government or the lay pub- 


ity to the medical pr 
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in the contrary, the improvements for which 
he profession now seems inclined to take 
*xclusive credit would not have been possible 
without popular support 
; i like to outline some of the 

suggested remedies for our present shortcom- 
I and examine some of tl s k objec- 
tions raised by many doctors 

In order to bring better 1 ire to 
sections of the country now poorly served 
s nechanism must be developed to } e 
young, well-trained doctors in areas which no 
1 er attract medical graduates. Only in 
this way can the process of attrition which 
is nding to create medical vacuum n 
many place be stopped. This process has 
teen considerably accelerated by the was 
Closely allied with the physician sh 
these areas is the lack of hospit and clin- 
ics. Such facilities must be provided before 
doctors can be induced to go there 
before an acceptable standard of medical care 
can be prov ted. Since most of these area 
are not well situated economically, I k N 
of no way in which either the needed doctors 
or hospitals can be supplied except through 
son form of Gi vernment assistance 

The extension of medical s to those 
people who do not now get n ical atten- 
t n, or who do not get enough of it, de- 
mands a change in methods of fir , 
There is an inherent lack of logic in the 
present system which requires tl the 
person bear the cost of illness at the very 
time when his income has stopped or is much 
curtailed. For the great ma} y of people, 
the cost of illness cannot be budgeted. 8S - 


ness is not 


sequently 


an ex erience that @ ¢ sired: c 


there is not the normal incentive 


to set aside money for it. The individual 
cannot predict when he will be sick, nor ca 
he f retell the seriousness or duration of 
the ailment 

These uncertainties can be resolved, how- 


ever, by 
ciple, that is, by pooling the iline 


pplication of the insurance 
i 


experience 


of groups or of the population ¢ a whole 
We are said to be the most insured people in 
the world. Before enactment of the Federal 


s cial s curity Act the ore + bu k of ins 





ance was carried by pet the upper tn- 
come brackets against rds as death, 
fire, and personal liability. Since then the 
Federal Social Security Act has demonstrated 
that small payments made pe lly into a 
fund will help to provide r y people e- 
gree of economic security which they never 
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had before. Three other facts are obvious 
on the basis of this experience: (1) An ele- 
ment of compulsion is necessary to assure 
contributions from all in the insured group; 
(2) taxation offers the surest and most eco- 
nomical method of collecting the amounts 
due; and (3) when sums of such magnitude 
are involved Government is the most appro- 
priate carrier 

A bill designed to extend the provisions of 
the Social Security Act to include health in- 
surance is now before the Congress. What- 
ever the merits or defects of this particular 
bill, physicians should realize that the sub- 
ject of health insurance will remain on the 
public agenda until better and more econom- 
ical medical care is made available. 

Minimum public-health services, of course, 
should be extended to every part of the coun- 
try as quickly as possible. Aside from this 
need, however, further substantial advances 
in public health and preventive medicine 
must await the development of a method of 
supplying more and better medical care. The 
majority of the 40 percent of our male youth 
rejected for military service are not sufféring 
from illnesses of defects which fall within the 
traditional scope of public health practice. 
They are afflicted with ailments which re- 
sult in the most part from lack of good medi- 
cal attention. 

The argument most frequently used by 
those who object to the remedies I have 
mentioned is that they will involve the 
socialization of medicine. The truth of the 
matter is that, although medicine is not to- 
day a social service, it has advanced a long 
way in that direction. And this trend has 
benefited not only the public but the mredi- 
cal profession as well. 

About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it became evident even to the rank and 
file of the profession that the requirements 
of modern medical education could not be 
met through schools supported by fees from 
students. These feeble institutions were re- 
placed by medical schools organized as de- 
partments of the larger universities. Medi- 
cal schools and their allied teaching hospitals 
then received generous support from private 
endowments and appropriations by legisla- 
tive bodies. Today medical education, even 
to the payment of tuition and student main- 
tenance, is publicly supported as part of the 
military training program. 

As I stated before, the medical profes- 
sion, for its own protection and advance- 
ment, surrendered to public authority such 
a far-reaching power as the determination of 
eligibility to engage in medical practice. 

Formerly the sick poor received only such 
care as private physicians of charitable in- 
stitutions felt inclined to give. Today, 
though not equally in all communities, some 
public provision is made for those who Can- 
not pay the physician or hospital. While 
the care given is often inadequate, the use 
of tax funds for the purpose has clear legal 
sanction. Twenty-three percent of all gen- 
eral hospitals, and 50 percent of all general 
hospital beds, are maintained largely at pub- 
lic expense. 

Institutional care of the insane and of the 
tuberculous have long been among the pub- 
licly administered medical functions. Re- 
habilitation of the crippled has recently been 
added to the list. In the past few years sev- 
eral States have made provision for the care 
of cancer p2tients. 

Some 4,000,000 veterans of previous wars 
are entitled to receive full medical care in 
Government hospitals at public expense. 
Those now in the armed forces, have readily 
available the best service American medicine 
has to offer. Yet the doctors who render 
the services are under the strictest regimenta- 
tion and the patients have no freedom to 
choose the doctors who treat them. When 
the men and women in the military forces 
return to civilian life they will automatically 
become eligible for the benefits accorded 
other veterans, Recently Congress appropri- 





ated a substantial sum of money to provide 
maternity care for wives of enlisted men, as 
well as medical supervision for their infants 
during their first year of life. 

The Federal and State government also 
supports much of the medical research that 
is done. It exercises control over the purity 
and potency of drugs and biological products. 
In the case of a new and scarce drug such as 
penicillin, only the Government can assure 
equitable distribution of the limited supply. 

The foregoing account of tax-supported 
activities show clearly that government is 
both a large contributor and large operator 
in the field of medical care. In short, it 
shows that American medicine is already 
socialized to a considerable degree, and that 
much of its excellence is due to the socializa- 
tion. 

Despite the claim that compulsory health 
insurance is a foreign and un-American sys- 
tem, we have had it in this country for many 
years. All but one State have compulsory 
workman’s compensation plans which insure 
workers against the cost of injuries sustained 
on the job. Twenty-five States provide such 
benefits in cases of occupational diseases. 
These plans have been accepted by the or- 
ganized medical profession, which, however, 
steadfastly maintains that compulsory in- 
surance against illness not connected with 
work is an evil thing which must not be 
tolerated. 

There are economic and social forces at 
work which make it increasingly necessary for 
people to meet the hazards of existence 
through cooperative and planned enterprise. 
Since the industralization of the country be- 
gan, a constantly growing proportion of the 
population has become dependent on wages. 
Even on the farms, tenancy and industrial- 
ized agriculture are replacing the old system 
of small individual holdings. A marked fall- 
ing off in employment or a rapid rise in the 
cost of living precipitates larger numbers of 
people into the dependent or medically in- 
digent classes. A scheme of medical care 
based on the individual fee for service is not 
adapted to the fluctuations of an industrial 
economy based on free enterprise. 

In a country as large as the United States 
there are certain to be marked sectional dif- 
ferences in climate, fertility of soil, natural 
resources, and accessibility to markets. 
Through their own efforts all people cannot 
hope to be equally productive, yet their needs 
are basically the same. Hence the necessity 
of equalizing opportunities to share in those 
services that are essential for human welfare 
and development. 

The returning soldiers are certain to be a 
potent influence in shaping social patterns 
of the future. They will have had experience 
in collective action. As physicians, nurses, 
hospital corps men and as patients, they will 
have witnessed what the best kind of medical 
care can accomplish under the most adverse 
conditions. Therefore, they are not likely 
to be impressed with such shibboleths as reg- 
imentation, salaried doctors, the sanctity of 
the doctor-patient relationship, and other 
straw men set up in opposition to collective 
action through civil agencies. They will be 
dissatisfied with any system that leaves peo- 
ple of low income to the meager mercies of 
charity. They will not agree that farmers 
should go without hospital care simply be- 
cause a proprietary institution cannot operate 
profitably in a sparsely settled area. 

Another factor which will undoubtedly 
serve to increase governmental participa- 
tion is the decrease in private funds avail- 
able for the support of medical education 
and research. The detrimental effects of 
this decrease would undoubtedly be felt now 
in medical education if the Army, Navy, and 
other Federal agencies had not undertaken 
to subsidize medical schools and students as 
a part of the war program. In view of the 
heavy levies upon private incomes necessary 
to pay for the war, it is almost certain that 
research will not be so heavily endowed with 
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private funds as in the past. Therefore, tax- 
ation offers the only hope of preventing de- 
terioration in education and stagnation in 
research. 

There is one other important consideration. 
As more and more funds are devoted to social 
security, the Government’s financial stake 
in the health of the people increases. In a 
democratic government this means that the 
public is directly concerned in its own welfare 
and security. In its own interest, therefore, 
the public may be expected to effect those 
changes which will bring the best results 
to the greatest number with the least cost, 


Price of Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an editorial entitled “Price of 
Contempt” published in the New York 
Daily Mirror of December 20, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRICE OF CONTEMPT 


Is there any project of the New Deal that 
does not degenerate into a racket? 

Lend-lease, for instance. 

Lend-lease was originally intended to lend 
money and lease material to those countries 
allied with us in the war against Germany. 

But, according to Senator Butter, of Ne- 
braska, returned from a trip through 20 
Latin American countries, we are spending 
$6,000,000,000 in those countries on “wasteful 
and unnecessary projects which are breeding 
hate, suspicion, and contempt for this coun- 
try.” 

The question will be asked by all tax-paying 
Americans, who, of course, desire the friend- 
liest relations with all American countries, 
Why are such colossal sums from our Treas- 
ury being poured into countries not actively 
at war with Germany or Japan? 

This, as Senator BUTLER says, has made 
even South Americans suspicious. 

If a man comes regularly to your house 
and hands you a bundle of money you natu- 
rally think he is either cooccoo or else he has 
something up his sleeve that is not good for 
your general health. 

There’s Peru, for instance. Nothing is 
more incredible and mysterious than our 
lend-lease activities in regard to that country 

Peru has defaulted to us on $81,600,000 in 
bonds. In spite of that fact the American 
Export-Import Bank gave it added credit of 
$30,000,000, according to Senator BuTLer in 
his lend-lease report to Congress. 

This good-neighbor policy seems to be a 
one-way affair. 

Lend-Lease has practically passed out of 
the hands of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, which is the Congress of the United 
States, and is in the hands of the bureau- 
crats, who are acting like King Midas on 
an indefinite bender. 

The people of the United States of America 
are too busy to follow closely just what 
Washington is doing with their money, but 
it will come no doubt, as a distinct shock 
to them to know that Congress has got to be 
told what Harry Hopkins, et al., are doing 
with it. 

Vice President WALLACE arises to denounce 
Senator BuT.Ler’s revelations of the billions 
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elected in Illinois. Candidates for Congress- President down to dog catcher. The problem e s - . - 
man at Large in Illinois will appear on all | of distribution will be no more difficult than Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
State ballots, and the same is true in other | distributing the serviceman’s mail, There | November 25, 1943, I introduced H. R. 
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3736 providing for deduction of life-in- 
surance premiums from income-tax re- 
turns. An individual’s family, estate 
taxes, and inheritance taxes should be 
protected by life insurance. 

The bill provides for deduction of life- 
insurance premiums paid by the taxpay- 
er during the taxable year as premiums 
on life-insurance policies upon his own 
life or upon the life of his spouse or upon 
the life of any dependent of the taxpayer, 
to an amount which in any taxable year 
does not exceed 10 percent of the tax- 
payer’s net income or $1,000, whichever 
is the lesser. 


State Strait Jackets 


XXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post: 

STATE STRAIT JACKETS 


The controversy over antipoll-tax and 
soldier-vote legislation has brought the issue 
of States’ rights conspicuously to the fore 
of late. As a result attention is being in- 
creasingly directed to the need for reforming 
State constitutions so as to permit the States 
to meet more of their own political, social 
and economic problems. 

Many State governments are at present 
seriously handicapped by constitutional lim- 
itations upon legislative action. Moreover, 
the elimination of hampering constitutional 
provisions through amendment has been 
made unnecessarily difficult and time-con- 
suming for many of the States. As a result, 
constitutional provisions that may have been 
introduced in response to popular sentiment 
remain often as obstacles to legislation de- 
sired by a majority of the people. Such is 
probably the case in some of the Southern 
States that still retain poll-tax laws, remov- 
able only by constitutional amendment. 

Federal encroachment. upon the domain of 
the States has made tremendous headway 
in recent years. That trend has been fos- 
tered by social and economic changes that 
have brought the people of all sections closer 
together and encouraged centralization of 
governmental powers. However, the broad- 
ened scope of Federal activities is in part 
an outcome of the States’ failure to discharge 
the legislative responsibilities that fall within 
their jurisdiction. Hesitant, dilatory re- 
sponse to the changing needs of a dynamic 
society or sometimes no resuponse at all, have 
caused the American people to turn increas- 
ingly to Congress for the legislative relief 
that they fail to receive from their own State 
governments. 

This trend towarc concentration of au- 
thority in the hands of Federal officials is 
bound to gain headway unless the States 
counter it by positive measures of self-reform, 
One of the most important objectives of re- 
form should be the removal of constitutional 
strait jackets that hamper legislative free- 
dom of action. Now is the time for the 
States to get ready to deal with post-war 
problems by streamlining cumbrous and out- 
moded constitutions and junking antiquated 
laws so as to insure flexibility of their post- 
war legislative machinery. 





Court Interference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
3270 contains the most unusual piece of 
legislation ever attempted in the United 
States. The major fire insurance stock 
companies of the United States were in- 
formed against by the Attorney Genera 
of the United States, charged with viola- 
tion of the Sherman antitrust laws. 

The case came up in the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia and the presiding judge 
et Atlanta sustained the demurrers filed 
by the defendants. In other words, the 
presiding judge held that the business of 
fire-insurance companies domiciled in 
one State and doing business in others 
was not interstate commerce. The Gov- 
ernment appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where 
it now is and is as yet undecided. 

The defendants, before a decision is 
announced, now seek to have Congress 
pass an act declaring that such business 
is not interstate commerce and thus de- 
prive the Supreme Court of making any 
decision and forcing it to follow the di- 
rection of Congress. 

The best argument I have read against 
this bill was made by the Honorable 
CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE, Congressman 
from Indiana. His speeches on the sub- 
ject may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. His argument seems to me un- 
answerable. It took nerve to make this 
argument, since his law firm represents 
a large number of insurance companies. 
The Washington Post has been so im- 
pressed with these arguments that on 
January 4 and January 7 the following 
editorials appeared: 

[From the Washington Post of January 4, 

1944] 
FIRE INSURANCE 

The major fire insurance stock companies 
of the United States are trying to take out 
an insurance policy against the Supreme 
Court. They were indicted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for violating the Federal 
antitrust laws. It is the contention of their 
spokesmen, who are both numerous and 
vocal, that the antitrust laws never at any 
time applied to the insurance industry, never 
were intended to apply to it, on the ground 
that insurance is not commerce, A district 
court of the United States upheld this view. 
But the Department of Justice appealed its 
case to the Supreme Court, which will prob- 
ably render a decision in the matter very 
soon. 

Despite all their vehement insistence that 
they do not come within the purview of the 
antitrust laws, the fire insurance companies 
did not care to run any risks with the 
Supreme Court. So they introduced in Con- 
gress a wonderfully simple piece of legislation. 
It seems worth quoting here in full as a 
model for all groups or industries which 
might like to avoid the sometimes irksome 
and restrictive provisions of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That nothing con- 
tained in the act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, or the act of 
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October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, shall be construed to apply to 
the business of insurance or to acts in the 
conduct of that business or in anywise to 
impair the regulaticn of that business by the 
several States.” 

Simple, isn’t it? Why, it would save the 
Supreme Court all the trouble of figuring out 
for itself the scope of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts. Even in a season when special 
pleading before Congress appears to be the 
vogue, this insurance bill ranks, by a wide 
margin, as the most extraordinary example of 
group advantage ever presented to a legisla- 
ture. Representative CHaries M. LAFOLLETTE, 
of Indiana, characterized the bill very well 
we think, when he said: “This legislation is 
simply the unconscionable and immoral at- 
tempt to interfere with orderly judicial pro- 
cedure, to strike at the very roots of the 
existence of an untrammeled and unfettered 
judic'al system by legisiative enactment, 
which is equally as subject to public censure 
as the attempt made in 1937 to do the same 
thing by executive interference.” 

As is so often the case in issues of this 
sort, the pleaders for immunity from Federal! 
law are piously chanting that they are de- 
fenders of States’ rights. Perhaps this Its a 
shrewd tactic in a Congress ridden by section- 
alism. But it is also arrant nonsense. The 
fire-insurance companies will remain just as 
subject to State regulation as they are now 
if they are found to fall within the scope of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. They will 
simply be compelled to cease conspiring with 
one another across State lines for the pur- 
pose of restraining trade. Even if the Fed- 
eral Government undertook to regulate the 
insurance industry, which is not now pro- 
posed, State laws regarding them would not 
be abrogated. The Federal Government 
regulates railroads and banks; yet both are 
subject at the same time to State govern- 
ance. It entails no diminution of the rights 
of the States to afford them Federal assist- 
ance in safeguarding the general welfare. 


[From the Washington Post of January 7, 
1944] 


FIRE EATER 


The most shocking fact about H. R. 3270, 
the insurance bill, is that it received the ap- 
proval of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. This bill, reduced to its naked intent, 
would grant to the fire insurance industry of 
the country an immunity from the antitrust 
laws—in effect, imposing, as we sce it, a leg- 
islative restriction upon the Supreme Court, 
And this at a moment when the Court actu- 
ally has before it an indictment of certain 
fire-insurance companies on the basis of 
which it will determine whether they are 
engaged in interstate commerce and there- 
fore subject to the provisions of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. It is proposed, in short, 
that Congress interfere with the ordinary 
course of justice in behalf of a particular liti- 
gant. Senator O’MAHONEY succeeded in 
blocking a hasty endorsement by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate. But a ma- 
jority of the House group showed no hesi- 
tation in putting its imprimatur upon this 
flagrant invasion of the judicial province. 

The insurance bill might, indeed, have 
moved to easy enactment in the House had 
it not been for the integrity, energy, and 
acumen of one man—Representative CHARLES 
M. LAFOLLETTE, of Indiana. This Congress- 
man, after the most painstaking research, 
prepared a careful analysis both of the legal 
improprieties of H. R. 3270 and of the dis- 
criminatory rates imposed by insurance com- 
panies under their present freedom from 
Federal regulation. He exposed the purposes 
of the insurance lobby. He demonstrated be- 
yond contest the utter irrelevancy of the 
States’ rights pleas entered by the bill’s spon- 
sors. For his pains he was ignored by the 
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Subsidies 
SX TENSION OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 





REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 23, 1943, I dis- 
d in this House the question of the 
Presidential policy of rolling back prices 
on farm products and the accompanying 
payment of subsidies. I then discussed 
two measures known as the anti-in- 
ition bills previously enacted by the 
Congress. This legislation contained the 
exact provisions insisted upon by the 
President of the United States when the 


a 
Ai 


| were before the Congress for its ap- 
proval. The President assured the Con- 
gress and the country that if given these 


laws he could and woul¢ prev ent infla- 
tion. No informed person questioned his 
authority to do exactly as he then prom- 
isedtodo. It must be apparent to every- 
one that at that time inflation had al- 
ready developed. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to stop infla- 
tion and his attempts to justify the sub- 
sidy-payment program upon the grounds 
that he, working through the agencies 
which he himself set up, does not have 
the power to do the job in any other way, 
and that the only manner in which infla- 

on can be stopped is through borrowing 
money, thereby increasing the national 
debt and using this money to pay a part 
of the-food bill for the people of the 
United States, are, in the light of an 
opinion handed down by the United 
States Emergency Court of Appeals on 


December 15, 1943, nothing less than pure 


I stated in my remarks on November 
23 that the President can stop infla- 
tion exactly where it now is, that he needs 
no further legislation or power. Every 
day prices are changed by order of the 
Office of Price Administration. The 
O P. A., the agency which the President 
himself set up for the purpose, can and 
qd fix prices from time to time. 

It must have been a shock to Mr 


Roosevelt when the Emergency Court of 
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AI peals, in dis pos ing of th e five cases 
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hande dq down what will be known as one 





O. P. A. to do exactly as Is 
vember 23 they could do. The 





out of its wav to tho: ighlv cover the 
whole subject and to dispel any doubt 
es to the authority of this governmental 
acencr 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to shift the re- 
S} 1IS1ONIty for the growing inflation 


from his shoulders to the Congress of the 
C es is fully disclosed by the 
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opinior he court. it must be clear t 


informe od and thinking persons that t 
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President had in mind something other 
than stopping inflation when he asked 





for a program which in itself cre 
flation. It is understood that t 

back of prices on Enno ingie products 
and payment of s osidi¢ s is only the be- 
ginning of the program; that some of the 


LHat 


wild-eyed and k ma rer gentry who 
appear to be running our don : 
fairs have in mind subsidizing every- 
thing, giving to the bureaucrats the 
power to fix p i 
If this progran cess 
far will we be from dictato 
Our hats are off to the Emergency Cou 
of Appeals. 
Mr. Speaker 
follows: 
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the decision of the court 


, 
UNITED STATES EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 

No. 47: Philadelphia Coke Co., complainant, 
against Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
respondent. 

No. 50: Connecticut Coke Co complain- 
ant, against Chester Bowles, Price Admin- 
istrator, respon dent 

No. 51: Rainey-Wood Coke Co., complain- 
ant, against Chester Bowles, Price Adminis- 
trator, respondent 

No. 52: Koppers Co , 
complainant, against Chester Bowles, Price 
Administrator, respondent 

No. 53: Koppers Co. (Seaboard division), 
complainant, against Chester Bowles, Price 
Administrator, respondent 

Heard at Philadelphia October 4, 1943 
Decided December 15, 1943. 

Mr. Gilbert W. Oswald, with whom Mr 
William A. Schnader was on the brief, for 
complainants 

Mr. Morton Meyers, attorney, with whom 
Messrs. George J. Burke, general counsel; 
Thomas I. Emerson, associate general coun- 
sel; Nathaniel L. Nathanson, asSociate gen- 
eral counsel, and Maurice Alexandre 1d 
Irving Schwartz, attorneys, all of the om: e 
of Price Administrati m, were on the brief, 
for respondent 

Before Maris, chief judge, and Magruder 


and Laws, judges 
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Maris, chief jucge: The complainants are 
independent! manufacturers of coke and 
coke-oven gas and represent the mejor fr - 
pendent production of coke-oven gas in the 
United States. Their practice is to sell coke- 
oven gas to utility compar under long-term 
contracts which specify a basic price for t 
gas and contain an adjustment clause 1 
which the price of the gas sold is varied « 
fixed scale in proportion to increases or de- 
creases in the cost of the coal from which 
the yas is produc i Cc "tr ts of thi + pe 
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he imposition of a general over- 
eiling, if it should be found neces- 


from the legislative history of 


inants strongly contend 


itended to prevent only 


that 
those 
found to be abnormal, 
and excessive and that it is 
ifer and does not confer 
ses in prices. Section 
tes it to be among the 
act “to stabilize prices and 
lative, unwarranted, and ab- 
in prices and rents” and 
defense appropriations are 
I essive price The act 
tains no definition of the terms thus used, 
ever, ard they must, therefore, be given 
meaning in the light of the 
f danger which the act is intended to 
combat Since it is the danger of uncon- 
trolled inflation with which the act is con- 
cerned, we may assume that only those price 
increases are to be deemed abnormal, unwar- 
r excessive which may have a tend- 
bring on or ucrelerate an inflation- 
movement. Since in the early stages of 
uch a movement small increases in the 
prices of some commodities may have no such 
tendency, they may for that reason be con- 
sidered as normal and not excessive. When 
the movement reaches a point, however, at 
which inflationary pressures begin to appear 
in commodity prices generally throughout 
the entire economy it becomes true that any 
increase, however small, in the price of a 
§ commodity may be inflationary both 
in origin and effect and may, therefore, fairly 
be described as abnormal within the meaning 
cf the act (See Lincoln Savings Bank vy. 
Brown, 137 F. 2d 228 (E. C. A. 1943); Spaeth 
v. Brown, 137 F. 2d 669 (E. C. A. 1943) .) 
As we have seen, the first stated purpose 
f the act is “to stabilize prices.” To stabi- 
lize has been defined as “to make or hold 
steady; to prevent fluctuations; as, to stabi- 
lize prices.” Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, second edition, page 2449, defi- 
nition 2. To stabilize prices in an economy 
the whole of which is under general infla- 
tionary pressure involves holding them steady 
against any and all increases even though 
it may not be apparent that such increases 
have been brought about by inflationary 
pressure or that they will in their turn tend 
to increase such pressure upon the prices 
of other commodities In a complicated 
economy such as ours the phenomena of price 
increases are the result of a complex cof 
causes, the interaction of many economic 
When inflationary pressure is one 
of the major forces operating in the econ- 
omy it is wholly unrealistic to consider the 
price of a single commodity as in an economic 
vacuum and say that no threat of an infla- 
tionary increase can be discovered. Each 
commodity price must then be considered 
in the light of the fact that it forms an 
integral part of the whole price structure. 
We conclude that if and when an infla- 
tionary movement reaches the point where 
it can fairly be said that inflationary pres- 
sures have so permeated the price structure 
that there exists in the case of substantially 
all eccmmodities a threat of price increases 
which if permitted to take place will have 
{ inflationary effect, all further price in- 
; of all commodities are to be regarded 
abnormal within the meaning cf the act 
efore, subject to regulation by 
We are thus brought to 
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ordinary 


cingle 
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AGmini ator. 


eh ings on H. R. 5990 before House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 862, 863; hearings on H.R. 
5990 before Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 77th Cong., lst sess., p. 213; Sen- 
ate Rept. No. 931, 77th Cong., 2d sess., p. 14; 
remark senator Brown in the Senate on 
942, 88th CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


the question whether at the time of the 
issuance of the general maximum price regu- 
lation on April 28, 1942, the inflationary 
movement in the United States had reached 
that point. In the preamble to the general 


maximum price regulation the Administra- 
tor expressed his Judgment upon this matter 


n the judgment of the Price Administra- 
tor the prices of commodities and services 
generally have risen and are threatening 
further to rise to an extent and in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942.” 

His conclusion was based upon develop- 
ments in the economy of the country which 
he summarized in the statement of consid- 
erations accompanying the regulation in the 
following language: 

“A gap has appeared between the supply of 
goods and services which is available and the 
purchasing power or demand of the people 
who wish to buy these goods and services. 
This gap is widening. Both military and 
civilian demand have increased vastly in 
recent months. War expenditures, which 
totaled $1,000,000,000 in March 1941 and 
$2,000,000,000 in December 1941, rose to nearly 
#3,000,000,.000 in March 1942. In December 
1942, on the basis of present authorizations, 
these expenditures will exceed $6,000,000,000. 

“Civilian demand has its source in income 
payments to individuals by the Government 
and by industry. The rate of monthly in- 
crease in these payments has advanced from 
one-half of one percent in the months imme- 
diately following the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939 to 1 percent, to 14% percent, 
and since March 1941 to 2 percent. There 
is evidence of a further acceleration in this 
rate of increase in the future. 

“The supply of civilian goods and services 
available for purchase from this income is 
diminishing. Manpower, materials, and ma- 
chinery are being devoted to the production 
of planes, ships, tanks, and guns instead of 
to the production of civilian goods and serv- 
ices. The supply of such civilian goods and 
services will be progressively reduced by ap- 
proximately 1 percent per month for the 
balance of this year. 

“During 1941, it is estimated, individual in- 
come totaled $92,000,000,000. Of this amount 
$18,000,000,000 was accounted for by personal 
taxes and individual savings, and $%74,000,- 
000,000 was spent on consumers’ goods and 
services. 

“During 1942, at the present rate of in- 
crease of income payments, individual in- 
come will total $117,000,000,000. Of this 
amount, it is estimated $31,000,000,000 will 
be saved or paid to the Government in per- 
sonal taxes and $86,000,000,000 will be spent. 

“The supply of goods and services avail- 
able for civilian use totaled $74,000,000,000 in 
1941. During 1942, the supply will total 
$65,000,000,000, computed On the basis of 1941 
prices. Making allowance for the increase 
in prices which took place prior to April 1, 
1942, the supply will total $69,000,000,000. 

“Thus, demand in 1942, unless limited, will 
exceed supply by $17,000,000,000.” 

The complainants offered no evidence to 
disprove the facts thus relied on by the Ad- 
ministrator and we must accordingly accept 
them as correct (Monigomery Ward & Co. 
v. Bowles, — F. (2d) —; E. C. A., Nov. 5, 1943). 
In our opinion they disclose a situation 
which justified the Administrator under the 
authority conferred upon him by the act in 
imposing a general over-all ceiling upon the 
prices of all commodities including those 
whose prices had not risen or given evidence 
of a threat of an imminent rise. The extent 
of the inflationary pressure exerted by a pool 
of excess purchasing power as large as $17,- 
000,000,000 in a single year staggers the imag- 
ination. Its existence presented in 1942 and 
still presents a frightful peril to the Nation. 
Certainly the existence of this tremendous 
pressure justified the conclusion of the Ad- 


ministrator that the whole price structure 
was threatened with inflationary increases 

In his first quarterly report to Congre 
the Administrator made the following stat« 
ment in explanation of his action: 

“Price control had been extended on 
piecemeal basis to each spot where inflatio: 
threatened. Formal and informal contr 
combined had brought half of the economy 
under control at the wholesale level. T 
stabilize the remainder of the economy at 
the wholesale level by piecemeal method 
would require hundreds, if not thousands, of 
additional individual price actions. To sta- 
billze retail prices on a similar basis would 
require almost innumerable individual price 
schedules. 

“This type of approach presented extreme}, 
difficult mechanical and administrative prob- 
lems. But this was not the important point 
The prime question that had to be considers 
and resolved was whether a serious inflation 
could be averted by a piece-meal program 
The time had come for a reappraisal of the 
general situation. 

“As to prices themselves, it was clear th 
most of the major components of the geners! 
index of wholesale prices were moving up 
sharply. Inflationary pressures were spread- 
ing from one commodity to another—from 
local segments of the economy to the entire 
business structure. Pressure On prices was 
no longer specific and local, it was becoming 
general.” 

After the issuance of the general maximum 
price regulation and in the light of this ex- 
planation by the Administrator of his reasons 
for issuing it Congress twice enacted amend- 
ments* of the Emergency Price Control Act 
and three times appropriated * funds to carry 
on the activities of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, in each case without expressing dis- 
approval of the general maximum price regu- 
lation or in any way restricting the use for its 
enforcement of funds appropriated to the 
Office. We are justified in drawing the infer- 
ence that the Administrator’s interpretation 
of the act as giving him authority to issue 
an over-all price regulation has met with 
corgressional acceptance and approval. Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen Co. v. United States (288 
U. $. 294, 313 (1933) ); Costanzo v. Tillingha 
(287 U. S, 341, 345 (1932) ). 

What has been said disposes of the com- 
plainants’ contention that the general maxi- 
mum price regulation should not be applied 
to the prices of their coke-oven gas for thr 
reason that those prices have not risen or 
threatened to rise to an extent inconsistent 
with the purposes of the act, but that, on 
the contrary, those prices are fully stabilized 
under the provisions of the long-term con- 
tracts under which the gas is sold. More- 
over, those prices are not in fact stabilized, 
as the complainants assert. On the contrary, 
there is a very real threat of an increase in 
the prices of complainants’ gas to an extent 
inconsistent with the purposes of the act. 
It is true that the complainants’ sales con- 
tracts do definitely fix the prices at which 
the complainants may sell their gas, both 
now and for some time to come. In this 
sense it might be said that their prices ar 
stabilize But this does not mean that the 
purchasers of the gas are not presently 
threatened with increases in the price. On 
the contrary, the very terms of the contrac 
make it certain that, except for the inter- 
vention of the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, the prices of the complainants’ coke- 
oven gas will increase as the price of the 
coal from which the gas is produced in- 
creases. 


*Act of October 2, 1942, 56 Stat. 767; act 
of July 16, 1943, Pub. Law 151. 

*Act of July 25, 1942, 56 Stat. 711; act of 
October 26, 1942, 56 Stat. 996; act of July 12, 
1943, Pub. Law 139. 
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hey provide for in- 

accordingly cannot stand as 
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yses of the act require that the 
which the contracts refer 
passed on to the complain- 
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said by Justice Hoimes in Dil- 
McLaughlin (264 U. S. 370, 374 
operation of reasonable laws 

of the public cannot be 

f reaching into 
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Brou (137 F. 2d 654 
den U.S8 


(Nov. 


\ udement is, 
upon the proposition that the 
to the com- 
fair and 
ted, a 
i 


1inistrator’s 


regulation 
nerally 
lready indica 
well be raised if it 
in of profit in the 
industry will be unreasonably 
reby The complainants, how- 

ive made no such showing here 

rhe complainants contend that the general 

1aximum price regulation as applied to their 
business violates section 2 .(h)* of the act in 

1at it destroys their fundamental and estab- 
hed business practice of selling coke-oven 
t a base price continuously adjusted to 
changes in the cost of coal. It may be con- 
ceded that in a broad sense this is a business 
practice but we are clear that it is not a busi- 
ness practice within the meaning of section 
2 (h) of the act. On the contrary, it is what 
may fairly be described as a pricing practice 
and is, therefore, unquestionably within the 
regulatory power of the Administrator. It 
would wholly destroy the effectiveness of the 
act if section 2 (h) were to be construed cs 
it beyond the power of the Adminis- 
trator to deal with established business prac- 
tices which directly affect the fixing of the 
prices of commodities. It is obvious that any 
control of prices will directly interfere with 
those business practices which relate to the 
fixing of prices. It was only to make sure that 
the Administrator would not go beyond his 
price-regulating function and engage in an 
effort to reform business practices which were 
not directly related to prices that section 2 
(h) was inserted in the act. See Uniied States 
Gypsum Co. v. Brown, 137 F. 2d 803 (E. C. A. 
1943). 

Finally, the complainants contend that the 
General Maximum Price Regulation as ap- 
plied to their sale of coke-oven gas violates 
the Fifth Amendment. For the reasons al- 
ready stated, we think that the regulation as 
applied to the complainants’ sales is within 
the war power of Congress and acccrdingly 
does not deprive the complainants of their 
property without due process of law. (See 
our discussion of a similar contention arising 
under the rent-control provisions of the act 
in Taylor v. Brown, 137 F. 2d 654 (E. C. A, 
1943), den. — U. S. — (November 15, 
1943) .) 

The complaints are dismissed. 

Laws, Judge, concurring: I agree with the 
disposition of these cases and generally with 
the views stated in the opinion of the Court, 
but since there are statements with which I 
differ and since they may affect future cases, 
it may be useful to state my views respecting 


them 


might 


nlacinge 
pracing 


cert 


In my judgment the record before us does 
not establish, as the opinion of the court 


“(h) The powers granted in this section 
shall not be used or made to operate to com- 
pel changes in the business practices, cost 
practices or methods, or means or aids to 
distribution, established in any industry, 
except to prevent circumvention or evasion of 
any regulation, order, price schedule, or re- 
quirement under this act.” 


I tes, that any increase in the 
» of coal to producers of coke oven gas 
i have a tendency toward inflation and 
re the price of coke oven gas might 
trolled by the Administrator. In the 
usual case any price increase whatever might 
tend toward inflation because it would affect, 
or tend to affect, the public. But the in- 
dustry here concerned is different from most 
of those affected by the regulation. The 
nsuming public does not purchase directly 
the industry, but from utility com- 
ipplied by it. Protection is afforded 
against increased prices to the public through 
regulation by public-utility commissions, 
since they approve only rates which will yield 
returns on investments similar to those the 
Administrator ordinarily would allow. 
Throughout this industry, long-term con- 
tracts customarily have been made. By them, 
increases in prices of coal, the principal prod- 
uct used in the manufacture of the gas, are 
divided between producers of the gas and 
their utility company customers. According 
to the record it has not been the practice in 
previous years to pass these increases on to 
consumers. Public-utility commissions would 
not permit increases-‘in the rates charged by 
the public utility companies upon a showing 
only that there had been coal price increases 
within the range of previous years. There- 
fore, it seems to me purely theoretical to rea- 
son that the consuming public is threatened 
with increases in prices simply because of 
an increase in coal prices paid by the indus- 
try. If and when prices of coal rise beyond 
the heights of previous years (increases may 
occur only when the Administrator finds 
they are required by the act), there may be a 
threat to the public of a price rise, and then 
is the time when the regulation prcperly 
might be applied to the coke oven gas in- 
dustry. In view of these circumstances I 
think it does not appear affirmatively from 
the record that at the time of the issuance 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation 
there was, because of actual or threatened 
increases in coal prices, such a threat of in- 
flation as would justify the imposition of a 
price freeze by the Administrator upon the 
coke oven gas industry. Therefore, if this 
were the only basis for finding a threat of 
inflation, I believe complainants would be 
entitled to relief. Granting the right of 
the Administrator to issue a general over-all 
regulation, nevertheless if later he had been 
shown that the reguiation, insofar as the 
coke oven gas industry was concerned, was 
not necessary in order to protect the public, 
but had only the effect of interfering with 
important contracts between producers, it 
would have been arbitrary and unreasonable 
as to that industry and should have been 
lifted. 

However, in the coke oven gas industry 
and in the industries using its goods and 
services, there may be threats of rises in pro- 
duction costs other than costs of coal and 
these rises combined with those in coal costs 
may menace consumer prices. The record 
before us is barren of any showing that there 
are no threats of rises with respect to these 
items. Since complainants have the burden 
of showing such a cumulative threat did not 
exist, and their evidence fails in the respect 
mentioned, the views which I have expressed 
contrary to those in the opinion of the Court 
do not afford a basis for their relief. 

I am not in accord with the statement in 
the opinion that because business practices 
in an industry may fairly be described as 
pricing practices they are within the regula- 
tory power of the Administrator. I think 
this statement is too general. As we said in 
United States Gypsum Co. v. Brown (137 
F. 2d 803 (E. C. A. August 19, 1943)), if busi- 
ness practices tend to cause evasion or cir- 
cumvention of price regulations, the Admin- 





istrator may control them. But unless the 
practices, whether they relate to pricing « 
not, have some such tendency, the Admin- 
istrator has no right to interfere with them 
As I perceive, there may be no clear distin 
tion in many cases between “business prac 
tices” and “pricing practices.” But if it } 
granted a distinction can be established in 
every case, nevertheless this test is not neces 
sarily determinative of whether the practic 
may or may not be interfered with by the 
Administrator. The test laid down in tl 
gypsum case, supra, is both simple and de 
cisive, and I think should control. Com 
plainants have not satisfactorily shown that 
their practices, which have been interfered 
with have not had a tendency to cause eva- 
sion or circumvention of the Administrat 
control of prices in the coke oven gas indu 
try, and thus again the view which I hold 
does not affect the disposition of the cas 
before us. 

With the foregoing comments, I concur in 
the conclusion reached that the complaint 
should be dismisse 


Politics—Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
York (Pa.) Dispatch of January 10, 1944: 


POLITICS—POLITICS 


Not only did the President take over the 
railroads, he gave the railroad workers in- 
creases totaling approximately 11 cents an 
hour, more than they were holding out for. 
In the case of the steel workers he rode right 
over the War Labor Board and surrendered 
completely. 

Admittedly it was done with consummate 
skill. It almost appeared as if the adminis- 
tration had finally stood its ground against 
labor and had demonstrated its iron to the 
Nation. What hypocrisy! The administra- 
tion surrendered in both cases not only com- 
pletely but without even a fight. 

The President has won only a temporary 
peace and an uneasy one. The issue at stake 
in the steel crisis was not retroactive pay at 
all and everyone knows it. 

What point would there be over the retro- 
active pay issue if the steel workers are not 
fighting for increased wages? So clearly the 
President knew very well when he overrode 
the W. L. B. that he was indicating to the 
steel workers that the steel wage ceiling is 
to be punctured. 

And when that ceiling goes up so does 
everything else, because the administration 
itself made that industry the Nation’s arbi- 
trary percentaye-wise yardstick. 

What the administration has done is to 
play politics once more with labor. If the 
administration were sincerely devoted to the 
idea gf holding the line, it would fight tooth 
and toenail to hold it. But on every occasion, 
at every threat, at every turn, the adminis- 
tration surrenders, 

Nineteen forty-four must mean a lot to the 
President, 














Shall We Save Our Allied Children? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Appendix 
the RecorpD I include an address de- 
vered by my colleague, Congressman 
ROCKWELL, over a national radio broad- 
t, January 5, 1944, on the question, 
Shall we save our allied children? 
Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
uld like to talk to you for a few minutes 
the 10,000,000 babies and children of 
yecupied countries of Europe. A whole 
sration of these children, sons and daugh- 
rs of the democracies of France, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, and Poland are slowly 
rving to death because of the lack of 
proper food. If allowed to continue through 
ther winter, the whole future of Europe 

l be affected. If something is not done 

d done at once, the Allied countries of 
Europe will be afflicted by a generation of 
inted and diseased children and by the 
torted, subnormal minds that follow. 

eover, if we make no effort to help them, 

relations with these friendly peoples will 
affected for many years to come 
Belgian officials estimate that if war con- 
ies through 1944 and nothing further is 
ne, 20 percent of the Belgian population 
have perished. Polish representatives 
estimate that this war will cost the lives of 
percent of their people. Disease spreads 

rmingly, due to malnutrition. In 1941, 
he last date available, the mortality rate for 

Icdren in Holland under 4 years of age in- 

reased $1 percent, and the death rate for 
adolescents increased 43 percent. Today 35 
nt of the Belgian children are tubercu- 

r, due to dietary deficiency, tuberculosis 

ig increased 800 percent since 1940 
A Frenchman who recently escaped from 
France states that the average person there 
st 35 pounds in weight. Practically all 
the children of the occupied countries have 
ased to grow. Dr. Howard E. Kershner, who 
had 4 years’ experience directing relief work 
in Europe, saw at first hand the conditions 
existing in France. In his statement before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee he 
said, “No matter what the terms of peace, a 
well-fed Germany will have a great post-war 
advantage over the tubercular, starvation-re- 
duced victims of malnutrition of the occupied 
countries. Neither well-populated cemeteries 
nor misshapen, undersized children with 
subnormal minds and twisted personalities 
are fit material with which to reconstruct 
demrocracy in Europe. Hitler’s proud boast 
that the Germans are a superior race would 
then be true. People who eat are indeed su- 
perior to those who starve.” 

Why has the work of feeding the children 
in these conquered countries not been at- 
tempted during this World War as it was in 
the last World War? The answer is that the 








war blockade which was instituted by Great 
Britain as a weapon against Germany. So 
far all attempts to have the blockade lifted 
to permit passage of neutrai mercy ships car- 
rying food for these unfortunate people have 
failed. When Britain was first attacked and 
was fighting alone with her back to the wall, 
such a blockade may have seemed necessary. 
Many now feel, however, that if our Govern- 
ment at this time would request the relaxa- 
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to pass through under direction of the In- 
ternational Red Cross, and after receiving 
promises from Germany that it would not be 
molested, Britain would cooperate in doing so. 

Senate Resolution 100, introduced by Sen- 
ators Guy GILLETTE, of Iowa, and RoserT 
Tarr, of Ohio, seeks to accomplish this pur- 
pose. The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, after extended hearings, has re- 
approval and it should be vc 
after Congress reconvenes. A similar resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 117, is in the House 
Foreign Relations Committee but has not 
been acted upon. These resolutions state 
the need for such relief and respectfully urge 
the Government of the United States 
through the Secretary of State, to work out 
as quickly as possible tematic relief 
licy, in cooperation with the British Gov- 
ernment. The governments of Sweden and 
Switzerland and the accredited representa- 
tives of the other governments concerned, 
would join in the arrangement to aid the 
stricken and hungry countries where the 
need is most acute. The relief would be 
furnished on the basis of agreements between 
the belligerents for the protection of the na- 
tive and imported food supplies so that no 
military advantage would accrue to the civil 
population or to the armed forces of the in- 
vading nation. Should these resolutions pass 
our State Department would feel th 
the backing of Congress and of th 
of the United States in making this request 
of the British Government, and that country 
would know that the people of America de- 
sired that this request be granted 

Now, to answer a few questions that may be 
in your mind. Is there shipping available to 
carry on such a project? The Swedish ports 
have considerable tonnage lying idle, because, 
as a neutral nation, she cannot use her ships 
to transport war materials. She would be 
glad to have these ships employed to carry 
food to these stricken countries. In past re- 
lief work, both in this war and in the First 
World War, all neutral ships used for such a 
purpose were plainly marked day and night 
and were given safe passage by all belligerents. 
Therefore, this food would be shipped in neu- 
tral ships that could not be otherwise used in 
the war. 

Can the food be spared for these r 
allies without causing additional rationing 
and more shortages of food in the United 
States? Testimony indicated that except for 
a little additional grain, the United States 
would not be required to supply any of the 
food. The bulk of the supplies needed for 
these children—meat, milk, fats—would come 
from South America and South Africa and 
would come from stores not being used in the 
allied war effort. My firm conviction is that 
our American people would gladly tighten 
their belts a little to help feed these babies 
and young children, but the records indicate 
sufficient food in other countries exists and 
that this would not be necessary. There are 
500,000 tons of lend-lease food a month being 
sent to our allies. Fifty-one thousand eaddi- 
tional tons a month would feed the 10,000,000 
babies in Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. 

Who will pay for all this? The small de- 
mocracies of Europe, with the possible excep- 
tion of Poland, have funds blocked in this 
country which their governments in exile say 
they would gladly use to make the purchases 
for the starving children and other unfor- 
tunates interned in their respective countries. 
The costs to us as a Nation would, therefore, 
be negligible. To sum up, it is not a question 
of ships, it is not a question of food, it is not 
a question of finance; it becomes solely a 
question of policy. 

The most important consideration is 
whether or not the proposed plan would in 
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any way aid the enemy. [If it would p: ng 
the war 1 day and thereby cost more soldiers 
lives, we should not undertake to put it into 
effect. But in looking at the actual ex- 
periences of men who have administered re- 
lief in Belgium in the last war, in Spain 
during the Civil War, and in Poland and 


France and Greece in this war, the conclu n 
is inescapable that no benefit, direct . 
direct, would accrue to the enemy if a pr 
agreement between the belligerents is used as 
a basis, and if the International Red ¢ 
conducts the feeding along the lines followed 
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past. The 
who, you will recall 


plan of Herbert Hoove1 
was in charge of Belgium 
t war, was adopted for Gr 

te Department is autho! for 
ict that the Germans 


of the 19,000 tons of food going to Greece 


Jur own St 
the f 


do n 
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each mont and that the operation is of 
benefit to Axis economy, and that it is v 
the Greeks. Since the Germans do not take 
the food going to Greece and since ti r 
not take our food in France, it is rea bl 
to assume that they would not : a 
which we micht send to save the childre 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Franc 

But suppose, for argument, t] did take 
it what would be the result? Pre } 
Hoover stated that if Germany should take 
all the food that might be shipped at one 
time under the plan, it would 1 

ex d one meal each for t C I i 
civi Ar ich acti ld 
b , e opera n to € W uld 
have done our part toward ng the chil- 
dren. Whata resentment would inst 
our enemie and we at least s! l have t ! 

rhe men who handled the feeding and the 
relief operations during t last war d in 
tl war up to the time of our ent i 

all testified to its feasibility Maurice 
Pate, who has had experience in three relict 
operations, save unequivocal end en t to 
the plan. He said, “I can state from my per- 
sonal experience during the last war where a 
billion dollars of food and other relief were 


shipped in, that the Germans did not take 
domestic food out of Belgium, and that the 


food we sent in went 100 percent to the 
pecple for whom it was inter 1.” He added, 
“To show you with what discipline that o - 


ation was run, if a German officer would en- 


deavor t 
from a Bel: 


buy, or would succeed in buying, 




















lan peasant a pound of butter and 
that fact became known—and all over the 
country the check of neighbor on neighbor 
was very close—the German officer was 
severely disciplined by the German uthori- 
ties. And the Bel an peasant ) sold the 
butter was taken into a Bel n court and 
er y € hed Mr r ‘ + dad fur- 
ther that he was 1 directing p t 
for sending supplies to our own Amer 
and Allied prisoners in Europe d that f 
goods go through safely and without | to 
t Y pe nie 7 r h ym t} er ‘ ‘ry l¢ ; 
An of } the kind « € ted 
v ild 1} perv! 1 S Ss 1 h 
c s d by the Inte t Red ( 
R of the prot I v db pt 
c to the minutest d i] In ¢ r 
the comn n for Polis lief bef ; 
f nto war, there ¥ shit 1 i ) 
Poland, food, supplies, and cl ¢ ~ 
dren, amounting to approx ely 6,000,000 
pounds. The entire loss in this operation ex- 
tending through the years 1940 and 1941, 
om the time the goods th cou y. 
through the ports in Italy, over the railroads 
of Europe, into and 


warehouses in Poland 
institutions t 
one one-hundredths of 1 percent. Th 
the meticulous care the Red Cross t 
such matters. 

If these starving children were «s 
our doorstep or were where we < 
them, the American people would 1 
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help be given them at once. Because they 
are 3,000 miles away and an army is between, 
it is easy to shut our eyes and refuse to see. 
For the sake of humanity and for the sake of 
good will between our allies now and after 
the war, let’s get behind these congressional 
resolutions. By so doing we would indicate 
to the Department of State that we desire to 
save these remaining starving children of 
our allies if it can be done without jeopardiz- 
ing our war effort. If we do not do so, it will 
be difficult to explain why we send food, 
clothing, and medical supplies through the 
blockade to European prisoners, and yet let 
their children die from starvation because we 
are not sufficiently interested to ask that the 
Allied blockade be opened sufficiently to allow 
necessary food to be sent to them. We hear 
many speak of a lasting peace after this war. 
What more practical way for a permanent 
peace than through saving these unhappy 
children of the great democracies of Europe, 

If you feel as I do, that these children 
should be saved, why not write your Senators 
and Representatives in Washington tonight. 

Thank you and good night. 
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Massachusetts Faces Business Adjustment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a speech made by Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Post-War 
Readjustment, December 30, 1943, at a 
luncheon held by the Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts in Boston: 


The task assigned to the Massachusetts 
Committee on Post-War Readjustment is 
that of facilitating, insofar as possible, the 
reemployment in private occupations of men 
and women returning from service with the 
armed forces and workers released from war 
industrial production. For 2 years the com- 
mittee has been working to stimulate the 
employers of the Commonwealth to do what 
they can to be prepared to give post-wer 
jobs. 

Many employers and the labor organiza- 
tions of the State have been at work getting 
ready for the changes ahead. They have 
accomplished much, and there is still more 
that they can do by being prepared to meet 
their own problems. There are also certain 
national problems, however, which can be 
met only by the Federal Government, and 
the sooner the Federal Government estab- 

. lishes sound policies for meeting those prob- 
lems, the more effective can become local 
preparations for giving employment. 

The progress of the war, its changing re- 
quirements of equipment and matériel, and 
the end of the growth and development phase 
of war production have brought about what 
Army and Navy officials call a period of 
war adjustment. It is essential to recog- 
nize that many problems which had been 
supposed to be post-war problems are already 
beginning to appear in this period of war 
adjustment. In fact, the following three 
phases of war adjustment now seem to be 
likely: 

1. Previctory period, from now until the 
end of the European war. 

2. Inter-V-Day period, between the end of 
the European war and the end of the Asiatic 
war, 
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3. Final adjustment period, after all of 
the shooting stops. 

There is much evidence that many of the 
most serious problems of adjustment will 
come in the first period and will not be 
precipitated by a military armistice but more 
by the immediate prospects of a certain vic- 
tory. There are two matters of Federal pol- 
icy which will particularly affect the rapidity 
with which private nonwar employment can 
be given when the time for large-scale read- 
justment comes. These are: (1) Contract 
termination, and (2) the release of materials 
for civilian production. 

If the settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts is delayed for 6 months or more after 
the major termination the effect will be to 
cause widespread unemployment in spite of 
our local efforts. Similarly, if materials are 
not released for civilian production as 
promptly as they can be spared from the 
War program, that delay also will cause 
unnecessary unemployment. When the time 
for reemployment comes, we shall have the 
productive capacity, many of the materials, 
an ample supply of labor for production, and 
a vast, pent-up demand from industry and 
consumers. Uncertainty, fear of depres- 
sion, and failure of the Government agencies 
to effect prompt settlement of terminated 
war contracts can lead to serious depression 
and widespread unemployment, but such a 
result is unnecessary. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION 


The problems of war adjustment arising 
out of terminated war contracts are not in 
the indefinite future. They are with us 
now. We have had several cases of contract 
terminations here in Massachusetts recently, 
and it seems likely that the changes in 
military plans and-needs may cause a sub- 
stantial increase in contract terminations in 
the near future, and many more when the 
war in Europe is finished. In some in- 
stances the terminated contracts may be re- 
placed, but in other cases the new contracts 
are of quite a different sort and will go else- 
where. Consequently, we have the problems 
of war adjustment arising out of terminated 
contracts already facing us. 


PROMPT FINAL SETTLEMENTS 


In order that we may avoid serious unem- 
ployment when a large number of war con- 
tracts are terminated, the settlements of 
those contracts must be prompt and the 
settlements as negotiated should be final in 
the absence of fraud or misrepresentation. 
Otherwise there will be uncertainty and de- 
lay in the pick-up of civilian production. 
These prompt, final settlements, furthermore, 
must apply not only to prime contracts but 
also to subcontracts all the way down the 
line. The prompt, final settlements, in fact, 
are especially important for many subcon- 
tractors, some of whom are small concerns 
with limited financial resources and with- 
out large legal staffs with which to carry on 
prolonged and involved negotiations. How 
many subcontractors there are in Massa- 
chusetts I have not been able to ascertain, 
but unquestionably they are numerous, 

In the settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts, the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment must of course be protected. But if 
industry is stagnated, while a lot of red tape 
is being unwound and double and triple 
checks are being made, the Government will 
lose far more through the falling off in 
tax receipts and through the payments for 
unemployment relief than the occasional 
losses which may arise out of errors in 
prompt settlements. Massachusetts, like 
other States, also will suffer a loss of reve- 
nue, and the State and the cities and towns 
will have to face a rise in relief costs if our 
war industries are prevented from promptly 
resuming civilian production. 

Prompt settlements of terminated war 
contracts also are essential in the interests 
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of fair play. At the end of the last war 
some contractors, especially the smaller ones 
who were rather hard up for cash, accepted 
offers of settlements made by the Govern- 
ment agencies which the contractors felt 
were substantially less than they were en- 
titled to, but they accepted those terms 
rather than incur the risk of going broke 
while their claims were dragging through 
the courts and large lawyers’ fees were piling 
up, I already have encotintered several cases 
within the last 6 months here in Massachu- 
setts where smaller contractors likewise hav: 
accepted settlements on terminated war 
contracts which they felt were unfair but 
which they did not deem it wise to take to 
court because of the delays and legal expenses 
involved. Some contractors may seek to im- 
pose on Uncle Sam, but Uncle Sam also is 
frequently a hard bargainer, especially when 
he can delay settlement of claims of contrac- 
tors vith small financial resources. 

I understand that several bills have been 
introduced into Congress providing for par- 
tial payment on a terminated war contract 
or subcontract after a certified claim has been 
submitted by the contractors. In general I 
am in sympathy with the purpose of these 
bills, and I will not undertake to discuss the 
merits of the individual proposals. It will 
help measurably to prevent unemployment 
if funds can be provided to contractors 
promptly after they submit certified state- 
ments of their claims. They will need the 
cash in many cases for the purchase of raw 
materials and for meeting pay rolls. 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNMENT WORK 


There is another provision which needs to 
be taken care of in arranging for the termi- 
nation of war contracts and which has re- 
ceived far too little attention. This is means 
for clearance on work in process and inven- 
tory on hand. When a claim is presented, 
typically it will include certain amounts for 
these items, and the contracting agency must 
make a check on the validity of the claim. 
The work cannot be taken out of the ma- 
chines or inventory removed until authorized 
by the contracting agency. Hence, until a 
check has been made, the machinery must 
remain idle, and the floor space in which war 
materials and partially finished goods are 
carried in the plant cannot be used for civil- 
ian production. We must have provisions for 
prompt check on claims for work in process 
and inventory in order to give clearance and 
free the machines for civilian production. 
Contractors also should be authorized to re- 
move war materials from their plants to be 
stored at Government expense where civilian 
production otherwise would be hampered. If 
these provisions are not made, many workers 
will be unemployed. 


SUBCONTRACTORS’ CLAIMS 


The question of how the small subcon- 
tractor, perhaps two or three stages down the 
line, is going to obtain prompt settlement on 
his terminated contracts is one of the most 
difficult aspects of this whole problem. Iam 
very apprehensive that there will be a lot of 
small business concerns here in Massachu- 
setts whose existence may be jeopardized 
while they are waiting to get paid for work 
they have done in good faith on subcontracts 
for war work. The best suggestion that I 
have to offer on this is that in each area 
where there is a substantial amount of war 
production a local settlement committee 
should be appointed by some Federal author- 
ity which can act under certain conditions. 
I suggest that any prime contractor or sub- 
contractor with a settlement claim of less 
than perhaps $100,000 should be authorized to 
take his claim to the local settlement com- 
mittee if he has not received payment within 
30 days from the submittal of his claim to the 
superior contractor or to the Government 
contracting agency. The local settlement 
committee then would examine this claim 
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A Magnificent Job 
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rrr 7 , 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, 

Mr. LUDLOW. 
epolis and Inc 
the great pharmaceutica l 
Lilly & Co., which hi rocessed its 
millionth blood donation without a cent 
of profit. This record is in keeping with 
the fine, generous spirit which this firm 
always has manifested in the-service of 
our country and which long ago brought 
to it the recognition of an Army-Navy 
E award. Commenting on the com- 
pany’s contribution to the blood cam- 
paign, which means so much in saving 
the lives of our precious boys, the Indian- 
apolis News Says editorially: 

LILLY’S CONTRIBUTION 

In the midst of charges that some con 
cerns are making an unholy profit from wz 
contracts it is heartening to learn that the 
Indianapolis laboratories of Eli Lilly & Co. 
have processed 1,000,000 blood donations en- 
tirely on a nonprofit basis 

In addition to performing this service at 
cost, the expense involved has been decr« 
constantly through the introducti 
efiicient methods. 

There certainly could have been not 
unethical if the Indianapolis pharmac 
house had sought a minimum profit f 
work it has been doing. 

Donations of blood at Atlanta, Chicago, St 
Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Colu 
bus and Indianapolis have been converte< 
into live-saving plasma at the Lilly 
volving the installation of 
and the employment of 

lied personnel 

The patriotic Americans who donated thi 
b d, however, got nothing for their con- 
tributions and the Lilly Co. determined that 
its connection wiht the effort to strengthen 
the wounded on every fighting front should 
be entirely shorn of private gain. From be- 
ginning to end, it has been and is—a mag- 
nificent job. 
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of stopping it entirely next March is, as Mr. 
Churchill so vigorously says, “an act of re- 
pudiation” and a “plain breach of a solemn 
obligation.” 

It is, therefore, it seems to us, the bounden 
duty of Congress in passing the Gillette- 
Taft-Baldwin-Rogers resolution, and also the 
duty of the President, to request—or de- 
mand—of England that she abrogate the pro- 
visions of the White Paper of 1939 and again 
throw Palestine wide open to the sorely op- 
pressed and harried Jews of otcupied Europe. 

How can England and the United States 
demand of Soviet Russia that she live up to 
the terms of her obligations to us if we stand 
idly by while England breaks her solemn 
promise to the Jews in regard to Palestine? 

As the American Palestine Committee says, 
“The gates of Palestine must not close in 
1944." 


Discharges for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that everyone will 
be interested in the following corre- 
spondence which I have received from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel with 
reference to the types of discharges given 
to enlisted men of the Navy. 

Like many of my colleagues I have been 
receiving an increasing number of com- 
plaints from discharged servicemen who 
were either dissatisfied with or ashamed 
of their discharge certificates. In all 
too many cases the complaints were more 
than justified and the Navy Department 
has now recognized this fact by making 
some very desirable changes. 

I am pleased to state that when spe- 
cific cases were called to the attention of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel prompt 
action was taken to correct errors that 
had been made. However, this method 
would prove cumbersome and unsatisfac- 
tory where literally thousands of in- 
dividual cases are involved. Conse- 
quently, the Navy Department has 
adopted a new form of discharge cer- 
tificate recently and the change has been 
officially authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Unless a serviceman’s record is so bad 
that he must receive an unfavorable dis- 
charge then he is most certainly en- 
titled to a discharge under honorable 
conditions. He has served his country 
in its direst need and the very least we 
can do is to offer him the highest honor 
a grateful country can bestow. 

The letters referred to above are as 
follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUPEAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 

Washington, D. C., January 3, 1944, 

JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 


House of Represe 


é 


Hon 
tatives, 

Washinaton, D. C. 
ANDERSON: Receipt is ac- 
ur recent letter relative to 


My Dear MR 
knowledged of yc 


discharges of enlisted personnel of the naval 
service. 

Three types of certificates are presently is- 
sued to enlisted personnel upon their dis- 
charge from the naval service. These three 
certificates ere termed: Honorable discherge; 
certificate of discharge under honorable con- 
ditions; certificate of unfavorable discharge. 

The honorable discharge is awarded in 
three instances: 

(a) To enlisted personnel upon expiration 
of enlistment. 

(b) To individuals discharged for disability 
incurred in the line of duty and not as a 
result of their own misconduct, regardless 
of length of service. 

High marks in proficiency in rating and 
conduct must have been maintained by the 
individual concerned in both instances (sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above) in order to 
qualify him (her) for honorable discharge. 

(c) To personnel discharged as a result of 
a disability incurred in line of duty and re- 
sulting from action against an organized 
enemy and not the result of own misconduct, 
regardless of previous conduct and profi- 
ciency marks and regardless of length of serv- 
ice. Any exceptional cases where the com- 
manding Officer is of the opinion an honor- 
able discharge should not be given, must be 
referred to the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for final decision. 

The certificate of discharge under honor- 
able conditions is issued for the following 
reasons, regardless of length of service: 

(a) Expiration of enlistment where the in- 
dividual’s marks in proficiency in rating and 
conduct do not warrant an honorable dis- 
charge. 

(b) Medical survey where the disability 
presented— 

(1) Was not incurred in line of duty. 

(2) Existed prior to enlistment or induc- 
tion. 

(3) Was incurred in line of duty, not re- 
sult of own misconduct, but marks in pro- 
ficiency in rating and conduct are not suffi- 
ciently high to warrant an honorable dis- 
charge. 

(4) Was a result of individual’s own mis- 
conduct—in such cases character “indiffer- 
ent” is awarded. 

(c) Convenience of the Government be- 
cause of erroneous induction or other reasons 
considered to be for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) Own convenience in order to accept a 
commission in another branch of the armed 
forces, to accept appointment to the Military 
Academy, Naval Academy, or Coast Guard 
Academy as cadet or midshipman. 

(e) Dependency existing prior to enlist- 
ment or arising subsequent thereto only 
under extremely urgent conditions and where 
the exigencies of the service will permit. 

(f) Minors discharged in accordance with 
existing instructions based on enacted leg- 
islation. 

(g) Unsuitability by reason of— 

(1) Immaturity. 

(2) Personality defects existing prior to 
enlistment which disqualify the individual 
for naval service. 

(3) When directed by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel for other reasons. 

(h) Inaptitude where the individual con- 
cerned has clearly demonstrated his inability 
to cope with service conditions and there is 
no evidence that he will be able to adapt 
himself to the requirements of naval life in 
the future. 

The character of discharge shown on the 
certificates of discharge under honorable con- 
ditions may be either “good” or “indifferent” 
as warranted by the record of the individual 
concerned. 

The certificate of discharge under honor- 
able conditions is now issued in accordance 
with a recent change authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in lieu of the ‘certificate 
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of discharge previously issued “under satis- 
factory conditicns.” 

The certificate of unfavorable discharge is 
issued by reason of— 

(a) Unfitnmess (character undesirable), 
where an individual has demonstrated total 
unfitness for retention. In this category are: 

(1) Those who repeatedly commit petty 
offenses not necessitating trial by court mar- 
tial. 

(2) Habitual shirkers. 

(3) Those of unclean habits. 

(b) Desertion without trial (character un- 
desirable). 

(c) Trial and conviction by civil authori- 
ties (character undesirable). 

(d) Fraudulent enlistment (character un- 
desirable). 

(e) Sentence of court martial: 

*(1) Bad conduct—summary court martial. 

*(2) Bad conduct or dishonorable—general 
court martial. 

*When so sentenced and the findings of 
the court martial are approved by competent 
authority. 

I trust that the foregoing will assist in the 
clarification of the types of discharges issued 
to members of the naval service and the 
reasons therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. M. BLEDSOE, 

Captain, United States Navy, Director 
of Enlisted Personnel. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 

BurEAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 

Washington, D. C., January 8, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Referring to your 
telephone call on January 7, 1944, concerning 
recent changes in certificates of discharge 
issued enlisted men of the Navy, and supple- 
menting the Bureau’s letter of January 3, 
1944, you are advised that the types of cer- 
tificates of discharge, designated for conven- 
ience as Forms BNP 660, 661, and 662, respec- 
tively, which when reprinted will be desig- 
nated as Forms NavPers 660, 661, and 662, 
formerly bore the headings: “Honorable dis- 
charge,” “Certificate of discharge,” ‘“Dis- 
charge.” 

No change has been made in the honorable 
discharge, Form BNP 660. 

The following will illustrate changes made 
in Form BNP 661: 

Old certificate: 


“CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE, UNITED STATES 
NAVAL SERVICE 


“This is to certify that (name, service num- 
ber, and rating), United States (Navy or 
Naval Reserve), has this day been discharged 
from (ship or organization) and the United 
States Naval Service with (character of dis- 
charge) discharge under satisfactory condi- 
tions.” 

New certificate: 


“CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE UNDER HONORABLE 
CONDITIONS, UNITED STATES NAVAL SERVICE 


“This is to certify that (name, service num- 
ber, and rating), United States (Navy or Naval 
Reserve), has this day been discharged from 
(ship or organization) and the United States 
Naval Service under honorable conditions. 

Dated this —— day of , 19—, at 

Character of discharge, -————..” 

The heading on Form BNP 662 was changed 
from “Discharge” to “Certificate of unfavor- 
able discharge.” No other change was made 
in this certificate. 

The Bureau will be pleased to change any 
certificates to conform to the recent change 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy upon 
request of the individual concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. M. BLEDSOE, 
Captain, U.S. N., Director 
of Enlisted Personnel. 












Income-Tax Blanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the income-tax blanks prepared 
' the Treasury Department for use of 
the taxpayers of America are impossible 
) understand. It seems inconceivable 
t a group of gentlemen in the Treas- 
ury Department would deliberately con- 
and put into effect a blank to be 

ed by the taxpayers which few tax 
experts themselves can comprehend. 
This letter by Mr. Harrison which I am 
iserting represents the thinking of a 
ge section of the citizens. It is high 
me that the Treasury Department and 
is Congress begin to simplify the tax 
forms so that the ordinary individual 

n make out his return without violat- 

the law. 
RAVENNA, Nesr., January 5, 1944. 
Mr. A. L. MILLER, Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am in a state of col- 
lapse over the most nauseating mess of tripe 
ever spread before the American people, and 
to all appearance the United States Govern- 
ment intends to make the people take it 
and like it, threatening severe penalties for 
any neglect or failure. 

It is estimated that this sickening con- 
clomeration will be sent to 50,000,000 people 

nd taxpayers. At least 50,000,000 of them 
will be stunned into silence, being unable to 
find words to express their feelings politely, 
and not in command of a brand of profanity 
sufficiently vitriolic to fit the facts. uring 
the past few weeks I read with some amuse- 
ment the comments of newspapers and col- 
umnists, only to find on receiving the blanks 
that they were worse than the most vivid 
desc riptions. 

While the December estimates were being 
prepared about 200 taxpayers in this com- 
munity came to me for assistance in prepar- 
ing the blanks. Most of them will return, 
limp and helpless, bearing the incompre- 
hensible set of documents now being thrust 
upon them. How can I face them? I am 
convinced that no man, sane or insane, can 
complete a set of returns with any assurance 
that they are correct. It would be a per- 
fectly safe wager at long odds that if every 
Member of the House and Senate was re- 
quired to complete a set no two of them 
would appear alike. 

It is about time for Congress to put on a 
suit of armor and tackle this problem with 
a determination to do something. AS a 
first move I suggest that the colony of edu- 
cation-mad professors, theorists, and dream- 
ers be put in the guardhouse (or dog house) 
and a half dozen $75-a-month rural school 
teachers be employed to take their places. 
Then tell the teachers what you want and 
leave it to them to devise a set of forms and 
instructions that a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence will be able to understand. 

Unless something is done before another 
years rolls around I contemplate there will be 
a taxpayers strike and that many millions of 
good citizens will refuse to make a return or 
pay a tax until the rules and regulations are 
60 presented that they will know what it is 
about. 

Personally, I will not support or vote for 
any man fo relection or reelection to the 
House or Senate unless he pledges himself to 
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see that some relief is f ad 

tax proposition presente s 
sonable manner. It has progres V 
worse since its inception. I believe in 
plicitly, but believe that this 


dering in its preparation and application 
should be brought to a close. 
Respectfully yours, 


J. H. HARRISON. 





Steamships and Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is one of the four 
principal arms of our national defense. 
In the development of post-war plans for 
transoceanic travel, every possible re- 
striction upon its proper expansion in 
this highly competitive international 
field of our economy should be removed. 
H. R. 3420, the Civil Aeronautics bill, 
should be amended so that it will not 
freeze the present law which places a 
severe handicap upon our merchant 
marine. 

Information at our disposal indicates 
that every competitive maritime nation 
is sanctioning the development of inter- 
national air transportation by their 
maritime interests. We must encourage 
similar development by the American 
merchant marine to successfully meet 
this competition. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent granted me, I include herewith 
an editorial which recently appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle dealing 
with this question: 


STEAMSHIPS AND PLANES 


A matter of extreme consequence to Amer- 
ican shipping after the war and to American 
overseas commercial aviation as well has been 
taken up with Congress by the Pacific Amer- 
ican Steamship Association, backed by other 
organizations interested in foreign trade. 

This is the removal of disabilities at pres- 
ent preventing steamship companies from 
operating overseas air services, even between 
the United States and its own Territories and 
possessions. 

Apparently it was not the purpose of Con- 
gress in enacting the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 to prohibit surface carriers from par- 
ticipating in overseas aviation. The act con- 
tains no specific ban. However, language in 
it has been so interpreted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It is to clear up this poi 
and remove any such ban that the Pacif 
American Steamship Association and others 
have petitioned Congress 

The reasons which support this petition are 
clear. They are concerned with 
maintenance of the ability of American ship- 
ping to compete with foreign shipping. They 
have to do with healthy competition in com- 





post-war 
pos Weal 


mercial aviation itself. They involve the 
question of justice to existing steamship 
companies. 


Before the war foreign countries were en- 
couraging their steamship operators to un- 
dertake air services as adjuncts to their sur- 
face carrying. This policy has not been 
abandoned abroad. Air service can be s0 
useful an adjunct to surface lines that our 
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Three bills now before Congress deal with 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Two of these. the 


Lea bill, H. R. 3420, and the Reece bill, H. R 






3491, do r as they now stand, meet the 
need of removing this ban 1 steamship 
cor PSs engaging in air service. The Bul- 
winkle bill, H. R. 3421, specifically provides 
that nothing in the Civil Aeronautics Act 


shall be construed to prevent a st 
company from owning or opera uit 

riers between the continental United States 
and its territories and possessions, or between 
them. 

As the Lea bill appears to have the k - 
lative right of way, the simplest thing to do 
would be to amend the Lea bill to include the 
Bulwinkle proviso. This is what is now being 
urged. It should be done, 
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Address by Mr. Tris Coffin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 194 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on tl! 
night of December 24 Mr. Tris Coffin, an 
outstanding news analyst, delivered an 
address over radio station WTOP which I 


think echoed the prays of the 130,000,- 
000 people who comprise the American 
Nation. His broadcast ex i in 
meaningful and moving 1 l t 
hope of the American people that thi 
war can end with a peace that will 
permanent and secure—a hope which 
has been strengthened by the President 
masterful Christmas Eve addré It is 
a pleasure and a privil pl nt M 
Coffin’s addr for pub in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I as fol- 
lows: 

A few minutes ago Pre t | velt 


voiced & profound hope. A hope that men 
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have prayed for and died for through the 
ages. 

In his sobering Christmas Eve message, 
the President said, “I say to you that at last 
we may look forward into the future with 
real, substantial confidence that, however 
great the peace on earth, good will 
toward men, can be and will be realized and 
insured.” 

He drew the outlines of a world where the 
sirong will protect, but not dominate, the 
weak. A world where bullies and aggressors 
will be stopped before they can strike down 
and enslave. A world where nations will live 
together as useful citizens 

The formation of a new world order emerges 
out of his words. The four most powerful 
nations—the United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and China—will be, in a 
sense, the protectors and guarantors of peace. 
They wiH form an international force to 
patrol the world 

But Mr. Roosevelt strongly rejected the 
principle that so many power combines have 
fallen heir to, that the strong shall deminate 
the weak. He said emphatically that each 
small nation must have its own independ- 
ence—within those bounds to which all 
civilized peoples subscribe. 

This principle, he made clear, carries over 
into Asia, whose people have been dominated 
and ruled, both well and unwisely, by a 

uccession of Oriental despots and occidental 
powers. This principle, if completely carried 
out, will be revolutionary and certainly will 
in time change the whole political and eco- 
nomic shape of the world. In Asia, the 
teeming millions have not enjoyed the bene- 
fits of mass education, free labor, or self- 
government 

The Roosevelt doctrine for Germany will be 
approved by all those who fear So much the 
searing effects of brutal retaliation. He said 
the German people will be given the cppor- 
tunity to develop in peace as useful and 
respectable members of the European family. 
His use of the word “develop” is important. 
This is taken to mean that the complete re- 
turn of Germany to full membership in a 
world order must, of necessity, be a slow 
process of education. Mr. Roosevelt plainly 
stated that first of all the rotten core of 
nazi-ism and Prussian militarism must be 
cut out and destroyed. 

Likewise, the President said Japan must 
be completely eliminated as a potential ag- 
gressor force. He did not say how this would 
be accomplished, or what would be the fate 
of the Japanese people. This is not taken to 
mean that the problem has not been thought 
out. Instead, some experts contend that the 
time is not ripe to discuss in any more detail 
the future of Japan. 

A good many cynics will say that what Mr. 
Roosevelt said tonight was not new—that 
idealists from the time of Christ have ex- 
pressed the same hopes, but that the troubled 
world has bled and fought without interrup- 
tion. They will resign themselves to fore- 
casting that our children—now sleeping with 
happy thoughts of tomorrow—must go out 
on the battlefields a generation hence. 

The President backed up his confident pre- 
diction with some hard facts and some real 
achievements. 

Many had believed the Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran Conferences were not possible. Or, 
that if they were held, they would break up 
in disagreement. Those holding these views 
said it was impossible for four such divergent 
powers ever to hold together. As a matter 
of fact, the Germans have said it so often 
they believe the Allies will divide before the 
war is over. They, the Germans say, would 
give them the chance to win the peace. 

President Roosevelt's comments on these 
conferences is significant. He said, “We had 
planned to talk to each other across the table 
at Cairo and Teheran; but we soon found we 
were all on the same side of the table. We 
came to the conferences with faith in each 


cost, 





ther. But we needed the personal contact. 
And now we have supplemented faith with 
definite knowledge.” 

In other words, the four major Allies have 
discovered a communion of interests that is 
stronger than their differences. And, they 
have agreed on a basic formula for meeting 
the complex political problems to come. 

Close students of American foreign policy 
credit it with a combination of realism, po- 
litical shrewdness, and idealism. The first 
two are used to win the objects of idealism. 
Some cbservers are comparing Mr. Roosevelt's 
handling of foreign affairs with his handling 
of social legislation in the pre-war days of 
the New Deal. 


The Shipping Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Journal of Commerce 
of January 10, 1944: 

Tue SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
(By Stanley Ferguson) 
ADMIRAL LAND’'S WARNING 


Admiral Land, in his talk before the United 
Nations forum on air transport last week, put 
his finger on the crux of the controversy over 
the participation of American shipping lines 
in overseas air services. He pointed out that 
if the Civil Aeronautics Board continues to 
block the establishment of integrated sea-air 
services, American operators will tend to seek 
the protection of foreign fiags under which 
no such restrictions exist. 

The Admiral’s warning called attention to 
something which does not seem to have been 
fully understood by those who are attempting 
to restrict ship operators to the surface of the 
ocean. Ocean shipping operations cannot be 
subject to the same sort of regulations as may 
be applied, say, to a manufacturer of iron 
castings whose chief competitors are subject 
to the same laws as apply to himself. Certain 
Government regulations may be distasteful to 
the manufacturer or the owner of a fleet of 
trucks, but they do not as a rule discriminate 
against him to the benefit of his competitors, 
as the C. A. B. seems bent upon doing in the 
case of ocean shipping lines. 

A large number of American shipping com- 
panies normally encounter their most severe 
competition from foreign-flag lines. In one 
way or another they must adjust their rates, 
schedules, and services to meet this competi- 
tion. Obviously, if they are to be subjected 
to restrictions from which their closest com- 
petitors are exempt, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to sit down now and plan for the new 
shins and services that will be required not 
only to maintain the type of merchant marine 
that national policy demands, but to provide 
employment for thousands of newly trained 
seamen and scores of the shipyards and other 
industries depending to a greater or lesser 
extent upon the size and activity of the 
American-flag cargo fleet. 

Shipowners do not have any preeminent 
rights to the air over the routes on which 
they normally operate. Many of them feel 
no need for complementary air services, and 
indicate no intention of applying for them. 
It is right and proper that the Government 
should require each applicant to demonstrate 
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the need for a new service, and his financial 
ability to keep it in operation. But it is not 
proper to assume that because, as a prac- 
tical matter, no new services can be estab- 
lished until after the war, that nothing need 
be done about the problem at present. 

A clear-cut assurance that shipowners will 
not be discriminated against when the time 
comes to establish air services is a necessary 
prerequisite to the development of sound 
post-war plans for the operation of United 
States-flag merchant ships. Until this as- 
surance is given many such plans will have 
to be held in abeyance. Congress should act 
in the matter without delay. 


The Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to answer each of 
the very proper and pertinent questions 
asked by Malvina Lindsay in the Wash- 
ington Post under date of Monday, Jan- 
uary 10, 1944. The answer is the New 
Deal. Under the philosophy of the New 
Deal, scarcity, not plenty, has been its 
national program. It has required in- 
capacity raised to the mth degree, ex- 
tending over a period of 10 years to 
achieve the present scarcity of the 
necessities of life, and to regiment 130.- 
000,000 supposedly free citizens. Scar- 
city of food, clothes, and other necessi- 
ties and an ever lengthening regimenta- 
tion will be the order until the New 
Deal is removed root and branch from 
the offices of government. 

Tue GENTLER SEx 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
“I WANT TO KNOW WHY * * * 
AN AVERAGE HOUSEWIFE SPEAKS UP 


I want to know why about a lot of things 
Why is there a shortage of children’s clothing 
when we have just gone on a national shop- 
ping spree on jewelry, purses, neckwear, fancy 
lingerie, and other frippery? Why, as the 
American Home Economics Association re- 
ports, is there a great need for underwear for 
children under 15 years of age, when $10 
hand-painted neckties and $12.50 lace- 
trimmed silk panties are available among 
Christmas luxury items? Why are children 
in Northern States in need of heavy stock- 
ings, coats, and underwear when we have 
just had a stampede for negligees and fur 
coats? 

I want to know why fabrics should be so 
sleazy; why housewives of 25 States have 
complained in the Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s survey that much yard goods is not 
worth the time and trouble of making it into 
garments; why they say they can’t get outing 
flannel when black chiffon lingerie, glitter 
dresses, and $39.95 handbags have been avail- 
able for newly rich warworkers? Also, why 
if you are a size 32 you have to buy night- 
gowns, slips, etc., in size 38 so you will be 
able to get into them after the first shrinkage 
in the wash? 

I want to know why cotton goods is scarce 
in view of the fact that this country, at its 
entry in the war, had around 11,000,000 bales 
of cotton in storage and has had two bumper 
crops since. I want to know if Army, ame- 
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why ap] tly all the textil 
yne to war and all the gad 
deferred. And also why peo; h 
nt money was burning holes in their 
ketbooks have been saying they had to 
luxury goods because there were 1 
hold necessities or utility goods on the 
int to know why, ever since Pearl Har- 
t we have had these constant wool scares 


1 the accompanying frantic grabs of suits 
dresses by hoarders, yet we continue to 
‘100-percent virgin wool” garments fea- 
ired each shopping season. ‘ why we 
so many cheaply made dresses with too 

1 trimming, and not enough sim} 

s without trimming. And pa 
1ers of clothes and other wartime 
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is haven't met more effectively the chal- 

e of combining utility and beauty. 
I want to know why all these situations 
exist. And, if I find that it is a necessary 
of wartime life for me to wear spangles 
summer instead of a cotton dress, and 
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to buy a lapel gadget instead of underwear 

my children, then I will do it as patrioti- 

nd with as good grace as possible. But 

I want to know who is to blame and 

I can do about it. I particularly want 

know why, in the face of this Nation's 

colossal tragedy and testing, the trivia of life 

ntinues to be so greatly emphasized both 

in the supply of and demand for goods. 

And why, when we stand on the eve of our 

eatest battle and our greatest sacrifice, we 

continuing to run after baubles and thus 

ve the manufacturers the excuse to say they 
are providing what the public wants. 











The Butter Program 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
several months I have been trying to help 
particularly those people producing less 
than 1,000 pounds of butter per month. 
I have hopes that a newly announced 
policy concerning producers of less than 
1.000 pounds of butter per month will 
be beneficial to our smaller butter pro- 
ducers, 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, December 30, 1943. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeCKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BecKwortTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 3 asking th 
cific questions with respect to the butter pro- 
gram. 

Your first question deals with price ceilings 
on sales of butterfat by farmers. There is no 
price ceiling on such sales. There is, of 
course, a price ceiling under which the cream- 
ery must sell butter and this limits within 
& narrow margin the price that can be paid 
the farmer for butterfat. What the cream- 
ery, in fact, does with the butter payment 
received from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is to consider that payment as 
part of the income received for sales of but- 
ter and buy butterfat on that basis. 
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The second question deals 


butter by farmers. Under t 
ment program, farmers sellir \ 
than butterfat are paid at 80 per 
butterfat rate established for the area. TI 
rate is practically identical to that paid for 
butterfat, since, on the average 4 pounds of 
butterfat will make about 5 | nds of but- 
ter 

Your third question deals h the - 





vision limiting R. F. C. payments to th 
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Wiil Democracy Survive? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am pleased 
to include a very able and very, very 
timely address by Mr. Lester Edge, an 
attorney of Spokane, Wash., delivered 
before the Spokane Bar Association De- 
cember 17, 1943. 

Mr. Edge raises many questions of 
great importance to us at this time. He 
does not ask us to agree with him—he 
does ask that we freely and frankly dis- 
cuss these questions. 

The President’s speech raises the ques- 
tions of rights and we must, it seems to 
me, decide whether rights are inalienable 
or whether they are extended by a 
patronizing government. If government 
has these rights to extend—from whence 
did they come? Certainly they had to 
come from the people themselves. 

The address of Mr. Edge follows: 

I trust no one here thinks this paper is in- 
fluenced by any political considerations. 
These are the reflections of an American who 
has been a recipient of the bounties of this 
country, appreciates his obligations, and 
views with concern the tendency of this time. 

That I am not critical of democratic ideals 
is attested by the fact that within the last 
2 years I stood at the tomb of Jefferson and 
of Jackson, and with uncovered head and 
contrite heart commended them to our Crea- 
tor and concluded with the wish that they 
were here now. 

For brevity’s sake I will read, that our 
members may have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss, if they so desire, and cordial invitation 
is extended to them to do so, particularly if 
they can throw some real light on this very 
serious matter. I will attempt to desc 
briefly the situation as I see it and endeavor 
to suggest a remedy. 

All lawyers are familiar with the type of 
government intended by the Revolutionary 
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“God give us men. The ti 

Strong minds, great hearts 
willing hands; 

Men of whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office ca 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagozue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking.” 
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Its senators are appointed for life and con- 
stitute a balance wheel stabilizing the Do- 
minion Government, now almost bled white 
by the dogs of a war not of their making. 

The problem now confronting us is: Can 
our form of government be preserved? We 
cannot and will not change back. We must 
try to make the best of it. 

The conditions operating in this country 
today warrant the conclusion that unless 
some change is made our Government will 
fail. Whenever taxes reach the point where 
private enterprise is hopelessly unattractive, 
the average citizen ceases to struggle, but 
starts looking for some way of eking a mere 
subsistence. That we are close to that point 
is the considered conclusion of the writer and 
of many intelligent Americans who have 
written and spoken on the subject, in addi- 
tion to the scores with whom I have come in 
contact. 

Democracy is a beautiful ideal and could 
be well sustained by an unselfish people; but 
it cannot stagger along under the load that 
has been placed upon it. It simply cannot 
bear the burden of supporting the individ- 
uals and organizations that claim to have a 
lien upon it. When a country over a period 
of many years has a form of government that 
cannot pay its way, it must be conceded to be 
unsuccessful 

Knowing as we do that if it does fail we 
may go to something worse, common sense 
dictates that we should make every effort 
to save it. It is preferable to socialism, 
chaos, or some other condition maybe now 
unthought of. And if it does fail, and we 
have made no efiort to save it, we have no one 
to blame but ourselves. I suggest the fol- 
lowing 

First, since the greatest evils of our coun- 
try are waste, extravagance, and inefficiency 
permitted under policies that are strangling 
our Government, every good citizen must 
arise and denounce those policies and those 
who are responsible for them, until the evil 
is remedied or at least lessened as much as 
possible. We must keep the fire bell ringing 
continuously to awaken our people to the 
gravity of the situation. It is the duty of 
the people to support the Government, and 
not the Government to support the people. 

Existing waste and extravagance is shock- 
ing to any honest man, but we have seen so 
much of it that it now passes rather un- 
noticed. And it would not be so vital were 
it not sustained by borrowed money which, 
in my opinion, our Government can never 
repay and the taxpayers will not voluntarily 
raise the money to pay it. The existence of 
a war, or a depression, is less than no excuse 
for this condition—we have been through 
such before. It is not unpatriotic nor talk- 
ing politics to denounce it wherever and 
whenever we observe it. In fact the reverse 
is true and such disapproval will tell the 


world that we are proceeding on stable plans | 
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and doing business on a business basis. We 
must expose the situation so vigorously that 
it will ring in the ears of those responsible 
for it wherever they turn. 

The overhead of national, State, and local 
governments must be reduced no matter 
what it entails. A large percentage of those 
now holding Government jobs must return 
to private life. Bureaus, commissions, and 
the hangers-on must be cleaned off the slate. 
If any citizen has a grievance, there are ample 
facilities for its adjustment. The present 
baneful influence is manifested everywhere 
by many defense workers now receiving wages 
so generous as never before dreamed of, and 
which enable them to save funds as against 
the day of unemployment, which is sure to 
come. But lamentably few are doing So, as- 
serting that they will be taken care of any- 
way at the public expense. These people, in 
the day of unemployment, should be con- 
fronted with the inquiry as to what wages 
they received in our war effort and what they 
did with them as bearing on their right to 
relief. 

There is no one in this gathering who does 
not know of these evils; and yet we remain 
silent for fear of being accused of hampering 
the war effort, when if we were extremely 
vocal on the subject we would be aiding the 
war effort and assisting in stabilizing our 
Government. 

Pressure groups must know that our Gov- 
ernment does not question their right to 
organize, but it will question the righteous- 
ness of thetr demands and, in fact, the 
demands cf anyone seeking public funds. 
They should be kept away from our legislative 
halls, or at least required to register and 
file a statement of their receipts and dis- 
bursements. The citizen must know that it 
is his duty to support himself, and not the 
duty of the Government to support him, un- 
less he be indigent or unfortunate. He 
should know this himself, but if he doesn’t 
it should be made plain to him by men who 
will net mince words on the subject. 

We must attempt to eradicate the profes- 
sional office seeker who prefers a soft political 
berth to the moil and struggle incidental to 
making a precarious living suitable to his 
abilities in private life. Candidates seeking 
public office should be required to file with 
their candiacy, and it is a simple matter to do 
so, an oath that they will make no misstate- 
ments or false promises during their cam- 
paigns, and be held liable for its violation. 
This would frighten away most of the present 
crop of candidates now cluttering up the 
body politic and would make it necessary to 
call on citizens to hold public office as a 
part of their debt to society. 

Every ship must occasionally go into dry- 
dock for the cleaning off of its barnacles. 
Our ship is overdue for that operation, and 
it should be no longer delayed, war or no 
war. I believe there is a decided majority 
of our people holding this view, but they are 
unorganized. Perhaps it is time for forming 
a party or organization known as the Ameri- 
can Party, pledged to do this very thing. 
The members must have the spirit of the fore- 
fathers and pledge everything they have to 
this end and, in the language of our Decla- 
ration, pledge to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. Every 
citizen should scan every governmental act 
that comes under his observation and ex- 
pose everything of a suspicious nature, even 
though he may occasionally be wrong. He 
should take turns at ringing the fire bell. 

I have dedicated myself as one of the bell 
ringers and will ring it on my own account, 
or on any authentic information given me, 
and feel that it is my sacred duty to do so. 
The situation is difficult, but not impossible, 
and if we do this our country will have &@ 
new birth of freedom. 
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Radio Broadcast by Rupert Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by Rupert Hughes on January 1, 
1944: 


A new word has come in with the new year. 
Since we can’t have new clothes, new cars, 
new tires) new much of anything but nuis- 
ances, a new word is a nice thing. 

This word is silly enough and sharp enough 
to give a little tang to the jaded palate and 
the coated tongue that follow a New Year’s 
Eve. 

Being coined by a Republican, the new 
word is naturally a bit bitter. It was coined 
by the Representative of South Dakota, Kari 
E. MunptT. It is a quaint word—“Gwibit.” It 
is made of the initials of a bureau Mr. Munor 
offers to the edministration. * 

The New Deal has just about used up our 
alphabet in finding titles for its bureaus. It 
was about driven to seeking help from the 
Russian alphabet—which has 36 letters; in- 
cluding 12 vowels, and 1 simply lovely conso- 
nant made up of SZCZ’'s and pronounced— 
but it can’t be pronounced. It has to be 
sneezed; and it would blow out your radio if 
I snoze it. 

One helpful book says it can be best rep- 
resented by what goes on in our language 
when the bull gets in the china shop and we 
speak of “‘smasht china.” Cut out the “sma” 
and the “ina,” and what’s left is that com- 
pound Russian consonant—sh-ch—a perfect 
letter for the bureaucrats’ latest bureau. 

But Congressman Muwnpr prefers. the 
simple word “Gwibit” made up of a not so 
imaginary group that he calls the guild of 
Washington Incompetent Bureaucratic Idea- 
Throatcutters. Those initials spell Gwibit. 
Mr. MUNDT goes on: 

A Gwibit gets on the Government pay roll 
and maintains low visibility all year. The 
menace of the Gwibit is not so much from 
the standpoint of salary as the amounts of 
the people’s money he spends as agent for the 
Government. I hope that some day a song 
writer will write a song entitled “Pencil Pack- 
ing Papa, Lay That Checkbook Down.” 

But this joyous New Year's Day is ‘no time 
to be talking of anything as empty as check- 
books. 

In gaining the new word, “Gwibit,” we are 
losing an old favorite. The President has 
asked that people stop talking about the New 
Deal. He is tired of it. 

It always was a rather strange expression. 
Politics is the only game I ever heard of in 
which one new deal could last for 11 years 
without ever moving on to the other players, 
or giving them a chance even to cut the 
cards. 

The Republicans have always said that the 
New Deal was dealt from the bottom of the 
deck and the top cards were never handed 
around at all. But those are partisan words 
and not to be taken seriously. Bitter par- 
tisans also cry that what we want is not a 
new deal but a new deck. 

We are promised just that when the war 
is over. The four aces are to be the “four 
freedoms.” Of the suits I suppose that the 
diamonds represent lend-lease; hearts are 
brotherly love among all nations; clubs are 
for the international police force; and spades 
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oserved un- 
at Pearl 


observed 
y within the 


m Christmas is 


) the 
h-strewn Europe 
id Atlantic an pid Pacific } 
ple seemed to f th 

war, peace never will b sto! 

The picture of America on this thir 

tmas is disgraceful. 

It is one of selfishness, greed, ; 

Workers are striking or are threatening to 

tage strikes that may wreck cur own war 

ffort, at least prolong the war and cause the 
recdiess death of thousands of our young 
men. 

Certain businessmen are fighting, not for 
victory, but for blood money in war profits. 

Reformers and long-hairs in the Govern- 
ment are trying to use the war to gain their 
selfish ends, to destroy the very government 
for which our boys are fighting 

Farmers are clamoring for higher prices, 
labor for higher wages, both of which may 
cestroy the Nation through inflation. 

Politicians are being dishonest in their 
statements and actions for political ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Average American Citizen are 
spending money like it was something to 
dispose of before the day of judgment. 

They stand in line for hours to buy a 
of liquor. They brag about getting 
gasoline, and stockings from the 
marketeers. 

It is useless to try to pin the blame for this 
condition. 

We all are to 

For one reason or another, be it lack of 
love for our country or because we are inured 
to shock, we have failed and allowed our 
leaders to fail to face our and their respon- 
SiDly 


and dil 


bottle 
meat, 
black 


blame. 


We let our leaders in Government 
rstand our true feelings. Wher 
so incapable of understanding 
1g in perception of cur 

-rifice, we all lost. 

Instead of bowing in humility at this third 
war Christmas, we are crassly materialistic in 
our celebration. 

Another Christmas comes in 1944. 

Much will transpire before then because the 
fortunes of war are imponderable. Reverses 
always are conceivable. 

We cannot expect that there will be peace 
on earth and good will to men by Christmas 
1944, 
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ion American boys may lie under the 
ign fi ds. 

s of organized dissatisfaction that are 
z so hard for selfish gain in this coun- 
may have us in the throes of uncontrol- 
flation. 

Our political leadership may be changed as 
rallies and our enemies. 


All men must pass, and change is inevit- 


* gocd fortune in this war may leave us. 
all may be fcrced to suffer as have the 
lies of 131,000 fallen men. 

ay yet feel the pinch of hunger, the 

yf "danger, and the silence of death. 
hatever may happen, my greatest 
that before next Christmas we Amer- 
ngender a love for our great Nation— 
o strong that it will prevent us as well 
rome destrc ying that which 


enemies 
nd our fore fathers ¢ gave us. 
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Message ef Gov. Henry F. Schricker in 


Regard to the Freight Rate Prob!em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
imous consent I present for printing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement 
recently made by Gov. Henry F. Schrick- 
er, of Indiana, dealing with the inter- 
territorial freight rate controversy 
which has caused so much agitation 
lately. The Governor’s statement is so 
eminently fair, I think it shoul d be read 
by everybody. It is as follows 


I understand that the primary purpose of 
this conference is to consider the freight-rate 
problem now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Congress. I am 
aware that there has been much publicity 
about this question and that thie Governors 
of some of the States of certain sections of 
our country have obtained Nation-wide pub- 
licity by writing articles and making speeches 
about how their particular section or State 
has been abused as a result of improper 
freight-rate charges. 

There have been in some instances, I am 
afraid, some rather veiled threats about what 
might happen in the event the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not decide this 
controversy in the manner that certain sec- 
tions of the country want it decided. In ad- 
dition there has been introduced in Con- 
gress several bills which, if passed, would re- 
sult in throwing freight-rate fixing into the 
lap of Congress, there to become a political 
football to be kicked around by sectional and 
political logrollers. 

I recognize that the fixing of proper freight 
rates is a very complicated procedure. It re- 
quires much study and long association with 
the problem to clearly understand the me- 
chanics of fixing freight rates and to deter- 
mine whether or not any given rates are just 

nd proper. Naturally my duties as Governor 
and the duties of any other Governor permit 
little time to make a study and to acquire 
sufficient knowledge on the subject to discuss 
it with authority and understanding. Of 
necessity the problem must be left to others. 

I recognize, however, that it is a very im- 
portant problem. A recent report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board tells us that 
the annual freight bill of the Nation is 
$20,000,000,000. This constitutes one of the 
largest single items of expense in our na- 
tionai economy. I am well aware that there 
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are those who feel that the present freig 
rates give certain advantages to certain sec- 
tions of the country with resulting disadv 
tages to others. If that is true, it should | 
corrected. I am certain that you all agree 
with me that our section of the count 
wants no advantage in the. form of m 
favorable freight rates over any other secii 
On the other hand, no other section of th: 
country should desire or receive any advan- 
tage in freight rates over our section. 

It seems to me that the only proper way 
to equalize freight charges in the vari 
territories and sections of our country 
leave the matter to the sound disc 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
determined by that Commission after 
hearings and the eee of all the fac 
involved. Th portant agency of our Na- 
tional Governme it has been in existence { 
many years and has rendered a very valu 
service throughcut its existence. I doubt 
any Federal agency is more nighiy respect 
than the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
It has always tried to be fair and insofar ; 

I know its integrity has never been ques- 
tioned. It certainly can be depenced up 
therefore, to act fairly and judiciously 

the controversy which now exists. It « 
tainly is most improper to attempt to blu 
eon or threaten this Commission into dec 
ing a controversy in favor of any particu 
section, cr the way that any particular : 
tion wants it decided, by threats of political 
recrimination and the stripping of authority 
in the event the decision is not what some 
people and sections desire. 

This attempt to influence the jury, so 
speak, should not be tolerated in our 
tional life. It tends to create sectionalisn 
and disunity at a time when national unity 
is most important. I urge this conference, 
therefore, to go on record and say to th 
Interstate Commerce Commission that as far 
as we are concerned, we want no special 
privileges. If any —— lities ex'st which 
favor us, then they should be corrected. If 
any inequalities exist to the detriment of our 
section of the country, they should likewise 
be corrected. The determination, howev 
of whether or not there are any inequalit 
should: be based upon the evidence and n« 
upon pressure exerted by any section or 
group. If this matter is handled in this 
way, then I have every faith, as I am sure 
you have, in a proper solution of the prob- 
lem, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

I think it might be proper to mention that 
the States represented by this conference 
have a very important task confronting them 
after this war is over. There is unquestion- 
ably a greater concentration of labor engage’ 
in war work in the North and East than 
in-any other section. This places upon in- 
dustry and government in this section a 
special obligation in the post-war readjust- 
ment period, to see that this labor is prof- 
itably employed in industries with the least 
possible dislocation or relocation of the peo- 
ple involved. 

Freight rates will play a very important 
part in the post-war readjustment. While 
we do not ask or desire any advantage in 
freight rates, we should, at the same time, 
endeavor to see that we do not suffer any 
disadvantage because the results of impropcr 
or disadvantageous freight rates for our sec- 
tion would make the problem of post-war 
readjustment in this highly industrialized 
section ail the mofe difficult. I mention this 
because it is just one more reason why the 
freight-rate problem should be left up to a 
fair and impartial tribunal such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to settle, free 
from any undue pressure from any group or 
section of our country. 

In closing, therefore, let me urge upon you 
to use whatever influence you may have to 
see that this problem is settled fairly and 
judiciously by a tribunal which has dealt suc- 
cessfully with such questions for many years. 
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Tolerance—The Keystone of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
'HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to 
printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a timely address, entitled “A New 
Year’s Message—Tolerance, the Key- 
ne of Americanism”, delivered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez! 
over station WMAL, Washington, D. C., 
1 the Natienal Forum program, Decem- 
7, 1943 
There being no objection, the address 
jered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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Mr. 
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Across the years of my public life, the idea 
ften urred to me that the foundation 


f 


f the Christmas spirit are to a very 


extent made of the same elements as 
upon which the founding fathers so 
ily set the Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. No 


‘an should ever forget the forces re- 
for the coming of the Pilgrims to 
shores, or of the social, political, and 
mic injustices of the Old World from 
1 issued every subsequent stream of 
rration to our benevolent hills and 


valleys. The relative absence of opportunity 
e in the economic order; the lack of 
( ion to advance in public service; the 


existence of a spiritual order allowing for 

orshiping of God in harmony with the 
vidual conscience; racial antagonisms 
( ived in narrowness of mind and per- 

ul greed and satisfied in the halls of 
suffering, misery, and death; 
f these are the constituent features of 
se backgrounds intimately and directly 


in tears, 





responsible for the steady flow of men, 
W and children to our shores, seeking 
in our America that peace and contentment 


ymbolized by the immortal declaration that 
Creator has endowed all men with the 
ht to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 
In line with the experience of every Amer- 
ican, I have been a disturbed witness to all 
ms of human intolerance; to a form of 
conduct which has been so aptly described 
as “man’s inhumanity to man.” In my 
udied opinion, it is absolutely impossible 


to thi 


hink of a condition more contrary, or 








more categorically opposed to the very 
essence, the veritable marrow, of our form 
of government, than intolerance, be it racial, 
religious, political, social, or economic. In 
other terms, I cannot reconcile myself to 
the possibility of a really solid American lift- 
ing a finger, raising a hand, penning a word, 

voicing a thought in conscious support of 
t hideous forces of intolerance, the poison- 
( fangs of which our fathers came here to 
€ 


+h 


oO; 
aR 


is Christmas season, which be- 
yond the semblance of a doubt is in the midst 





the most critical period of the history of 
t Republic, it behooves every American to 
ponder the values of our form of government, 
and to make every effort to strengthen and 
perpetuate the principles of real American- 


ism, unsoiled by the dirt of ni 


arrowness, 


prejudice, and hypocrisy. 
In our America homes have been built, 
children reared, and life enjoyed by men of 


every nation, of every color, and of every 
religious and political inclination. The sons 
ind daughters of American colonials and Eu- 





ropean immigrants today grace every field of 
worthy endeavor, and all have contributed 
to the formation of that magnificent struc- 
ture which we call America. From Maine to 
California, from the Dakotas to the Gulf, in 
the Pacific, European, and Asiatic theaters 
of war, the muster rolls of American armies 
and battle fleets are honored with the names 
of every breed of men, all serving their God 
and their country so that your children and 
mine may live to enjoy the blessings of a just 
and honorable world. Colin Kelly reached 
the heights of heroism in the Philippines; 
James Patrick Devereux and his men fought 
to the death on Wake Island; Doug Munro 
led the Coast Guard boats sent to rescue ma- 
rines from a beleaguered beach at Guadal- 
canal; Art Wermuth was a “one-man army” 
at Bataan; Dan Deleo led his squad for 
3 weeks behind the German lines in Tunisia 
Aram Parunack was the world's first pilo 
land and take off from Greenland's treach- 
erous icecap; Joe Martinez died on Attu with 
his white-hot gun still at his blood-scaked 
Shoulder; Myer Levin, William Chang, Alex 
Betlejewski, and George Lamptropoulos gave 
their lives on various battlefields, so reads an 
endless list of American boys sweating, fight- 
ing, and dying for America; boys whose peo- 
ple came from every nook of creation but a 
few years ago to seek a decent place in which 
to ply their honest labors. I am quite cer- 
tain that in the fox holes of Guadalcan: 
Tarawa, Tunisia, and Bataan our boys did 
not stop to inquire into the name, com- 
plexion, racial precedence, religious faith, or 
political or labor affiliations of their com- 
panion. These superficialities faded into in- 
significance in the face of that greater cate- 
gory to which they all belonged: Americans 
facing an enemy which would destroy their 
homes, their institutions, and their hallowed 
ideologies. 

It is a comparatively simple task to deter- 
mine whether a man is an American or 
whether he only pins this label on himself 
to be used as a megaphone for his personal 
aggrandizement. The tenets established by 
the founders of the Republic are as plain in 
the language in which they are expressed as 
they are high-principled and just in their 
conception. Either a man believes in them 
or he does not. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights were not formulated with the idea 
that each citizen could add to or detract 
from these documents as his individual whims 
and prejudiccs might suggest. The substance 
of these precious papers are the fruits of 
calm and placid intellects unruffied by the 
stresses and strains of small and degrading 
motives; and anyone who does not live up to 
their sum and substance is not worthy of the 
name American. 

We are all familiar with the consi 
with which racial, religious, 
strife manifest themselves in our country 
It cannot be denied that all of this is the 
illegitimate offspring of the prejudice of one 
racial or economic group against another 
whose color, creed, or idea happens to differ 
from its own. It has been stated often that 
prejudice flows in the blood of humankind, 
and there are many so-called practical men 
who adhere to the argument that because we 
have never been free of it, we will 
With every consideration for the difficulties 
involved in running contrary to human na- 


















t to 








tency 
and economic 


never 


ture, I will never become wedded to the 
notion that these conditions will ever pre- 
vail. To me this is a negative, a defeatist 





philosophy, which admits that we m 
well continue, and thus nurture, our 
evil traits and give up all hope for a better 
human order. In the face of all obstacles, I 
will persevere in pleading for tolerance; toler- 
ance of one racial group for another; toler- 
ance of organized labor with regard to the 
processes of organized business and industry; 
tolerance of one religious faith toward an- 
other which may be a system apart; toler- 
ance of the so-called practical businessman 
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ician. We cannot avoid. the circumstance 
that all of the groups referred as a 
whole, constitute the life-g g € Le of 
our American way of life. Remove any one 
and America will be different Sx ng as the 
progress of our great country 1 b 
about the existence of these pe li 
and € nom factors, i I l ( é 
than nr e that we sl ild ea 
for tl e of harm us i 
betwee f we are to witnes 
stead of our Ame 1 
tions sacred goals e! ed b 
the fr ir Cor ut 

Do our 
or ck tainl 

can be, f 





ce ur Constitu 
- We should all 
at across the years of our history the 


which Americ 

lieve in these documents 
This truth explains the hard-won but steady 
progress of our American 
hard-won progress becaus 
were and always are ir 
American civilization have 
them, by dint of sweat 


really great men and women 
5 »1i 


has produced did be 








ugly chains prejudice and intolerance at 
tached to them by those self-labeled An 
icans whose personal interests have bli 
them to what was best for the Nation 

The greatness of your America and mine 





has stemmed from the infinite variety of its 





background Its gr ess he f re 
will depend upon our willingness and de 
termination to live together in harmony, i 
peace, and in understanding 


core of my plea to my fellow 
ing this holy season; this 

upon which I beseech the ci 
land to strain every moral and s} 
toward the projection of the s 
mas, the spirit of the Christian traditior 
into the difficult years which lie ahead; all 
of this so t our children and our chil- 
dren's children may be able to look upon an 
America bathed not only in the comfortable 
warmth of God's sunlight, but also in tl 
contentment of mind 





tha 


and spirit which can 





only flow from the dominan true broth- 
erhood as embraced by the Christian ideal of 
peace on earth and good will toward men. 





Operation of Air Transport Business by 
American Shipping Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 
Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under in- 


terpretations placed upon the Civil Aero- 


nautics Act of 1938, the Ame n mer- 
chant marine was placed in a dangero 

position in meeting competition from 
foreign shipping interests. In the con- 


sideration of H. R. 3420, that danger 


must be removed. 

H. R. 3420 should b nended to pro- 
vide that nothing in section 408 of f 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall be construed to prevent 
or restrict Americar teamship com- 


panies from engaging in air commerce. 
Other fri 


whose shipping interests the American 
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shipping companies must compete are 

being encouraged in the development of 

air service in conjunction with their sur- 
face shipping. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent granted to me to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
article which appeared in the Financial 
News, London, England, on November 26, 
1943, attention is invited to the follow- 
ing, which reports the action of Mr. Jus- 
tice Bennett in the Companies Court, 
authorizing the Blue Star Line, Ltd., to 
amend its articles of incorporation to 
permit it to engage in air service: 

Bive Star Ain Powers To BE LIMITED TO SHIP- 
PING RoUTES—CHANGE IN OBJECTS APPROVED 
BY COURT 
Mr. Justice Bennett, in the Companies 

Court yesterday, permitted an alteration in 

the objects of the Blue Star Line, Ltd., to 

enable the company to operate an air trans- 
port business in connection with its ship- 
ping business. He would not permit the 
company to carry on a separate air business, 

Blue Star Line is one of the five compa- 
nies concerned in the formation, announced 
in the Financial News on November 2, of a 
separate company for the purpose of operat- 
ing air services between the United King- 
dom, the Continent, and South America. 
The other four are Royal Mail, Pacific Steam 
Navigation, Booth Steamship Co., and Lam- 
port & Holt. 

At the time of the announcement of the 
formation of a separate company by the five 
companies mentioned, it was added that the 
routes proposed were on those on which the 
companies already ran sea services. The air 
services would be complementary, affording 
passengers a choice of air or sea journeys. 

Yesterday’s hearing began when Mr. Bow- 
yer, counsel for the company, outlined the 
proposed alteration. The Judge pointed out 
that under the memorandum the company 
would be able to carry on the air business 
fs a separate business entirely. What had 
been proved, however, was that the air busi- 
ness could be conveniently added to the ship- 
ping business. 


COMPANY'S INTENTION 

Mr. Bowyer said it was not the company’s 
intention to carry on a separate air busi- 
ness. But, he submitted, the proposed altera- 
tion was within the power of the appropriate 
section if the company at some later stage 
wished to carry on an independent air busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Justice Bennett said he did not see 
why, in confirming the alteration, he should 
not put the company upon terms to alter the 
objectionable clause. Unless people could be 
made to realize that it did not pay they 
would continue to do it, and he thought it 
was time it was stopped. 

Mr. Bowyer read an affidavit in which it 
was stated that the company at present car- 
ried on an extensive shipping business with 
considerable success. The airplane would 
play an increasingly important part in the 
affairs of the nation and the world, and if 
shipping companies were to hold their own 
they must be prepared to carry on air trans- 
port in all parts of the world. 

MR. JUSTICE BENNETT'S VIEWS 

Mr. Justice Bennett said the way the com- 
pany’s resolution was framed would enable 
it to carry on a separate air business. He 
thought it should be limited to the establish- 
ing, carrying on, and running of air trans- 
port business in connection with the ship- 
ping business. He would confirm the altera- 
tion of objects subject to an addition being 
made to the resolution that the air trans- 
port business should be carried on in con- 
junction with the shipping business, 


Better Treatment for Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave | 


to extend my remarks, I am including an 
excerpt from a very interesting talk on 
January 10 by Mr. Thomas Dorgan, clerk, 
superior court, Suffolk County, Mass., at 
a meeting in Boston of the Veterans of 
Old Dorchester Post, No. 65, of the 
American Legion: 

There is no question about the disability 
of any fighting man who has lost a part of 
his body—arm, leg, foot, hand, eye, or ear— 
or who has been disfigured in battle or war 
accidents. 

Before the fighting man leaves the hospi- 
tal, the examining doctors should be re- 
quired to pass on his disabilities. Papers 
should be sent out from the hospital to 
Washington. 

A special division should be established 
at every veterans’ hospital for this purpose. 

No veteran who has lost parts of his body 
or been dismembered should be required to 
make trips to veterans’ bureaus after his dis- 
charge from the military hospital, for ex- 
aminations and for filling out additional 
papers. 

His disabilities were self-evident at the 
time he was at the military hospital. The 
facts of battle speak for themselves. 

When he is discharged from the military 
hospital, his mind shou’d not be troubled 
with the details of red tape, worry about 
making out his claims for disabilities. 

The Nation owes this service to the fight- 
ing men who have come out of battle bearing 
scars that will endure to the grave. 

The practice of requiring disabled men 
to make claims at veterans’ bureaus after 
their discharge from the military hospital is 
cruel, senseless, and inhumane. 

Because it has always been that way does 
not mean that it should continue to be done 
in the old, stupid, ineffectual, inefficient way. 

Imagine what it will be at the end of the 
war when there will be untold thousands of 
wounded men discharged from hospitals. 

The veteran of the battle should have the 
comfort of knowing that the moment after 
his discharge from the military hospital his 
just claims for his physical sacrifices will be 
given prompt action. 

He must not feel that he is penniless until 
he is able to visit a veterans’ claim bureau 
and appeal for compensation. 

1. Any veteran incapacitated in the line of 
duty should be cared for before he is re- 
leased to the Veterans’ Bureau. For instance, 
a soldier partly cured should not be forced 
out of the Army. He should be given treat- 
ment in the Army until he is cured, or until 
the doctors say he can’t be treated any more. 
In this way the soldier would still receive 
his Army pay and not be in his home a 
pauper, with his family being forced to strain 
their meager finances to support him. The 
Army has a solemn and sacred duty to care 
for these wounded men. The public has a 
solemn responsibility to make sure that the 
Government is not allowed to mistreat these 
men. Sending them home only half cured is 
mistreating them. 

2. When a soldier or sailor is released from 
the hospital, he should be given not only his 
fare home but the transportation. As it is 
now, sailors, for instance, released in San 
Diego have to get their own tickets. When 
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they can’t get reservations on the trains, they 
are forced to use some of their fare money 
for food and lodging. Then, of course, thx 

haven't got the fare home, ; 


The Legion and 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my own remarks, I 
am inserting in the RecorpD a New Year's 
radio address given by John Towle over 
Station WIBW on the American Legion 
program, January 2. Mr. Towle, of To- 
peka, is the department historian of the 
Kansas Department of the American Le- 
gion, a member of the National Reem- 
ployment Committee of the Selective 
Service, a grand knight of the Knights 
of Columbus, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State association 
of county assessors. I find this address 
of so much interest that I am extending 
it here for the benefit of many others: 


A new year was ushered in less than 24 
hours ago—perhaps not so gayly as in past 
years because we all realized the immensity 
and the seriousness of the problems confront- 
ing us; we paused to contemplate what the 
future has in store—we cannot predict that 
1944 will bring us victory on the many for- 
eign fronts on which our boys are fighting, 
but as to whether we win the victory on 
the home front, before the new year, which 
is still in swaddling clothes, dies on next 
December 31, the victory or defeat will be 
known. 

We will do all in our power to have our 
boys at home with us next Christmas, but 
the enemy, despite our every effort, may not 
be entirely subjugated by that time; however, 
the coming months will say as to whether 
we have done our part to achieve victory at 
home. The year 1944 will be momentous in 
the history of our country. 

The American Legion Magazine for Decem- 
ber quoted editorially with complete approval 
from the Indianapolis News as follows: 

“The time has come for the people of the 
United States to ask whether their Govern- 
ment intends to keep on playing Santa Claus 
to the world. American foreign policy 
becoming a joke all over the world. The war 
aim of every one of the Allies, except the 
United States, has been made clear. Britain 
is fighting for its empire. Winston Churchill 
has made no bones about that. And even 
though many Americans disagree with his 
insistence on empire, they have applauded 
his forthrightness and candor. Russia is 
fighting not only for her national independ- 
ence, but for buffer states. China is out to 
do away with extraterritorial rights for all 
time. The Netherlands is looking toward the 
restoration of empire. The Free French 
movement is pinned to the reestablishing of 
the French colonial empire. Every one of 
America’s Allies knows what it wants and 
what it is fighting for. And yet the United 
States keeps on insisting on paying the major 
share of the bills, on providing the food and 
the equipment and the manpower for some 
vague freedoms which even to stanch liberals 
seems empty in view of the administration's 
actions in certain diplomatic situations. Is 
it true that the United States is fighting for 











empires of its allies? Is this Nation's 
wer to die for the conquering of some 

r power’s colonial territory? Are Ameri- 
taxpayers to pay for the establishing of 

ther nation’s trade routes? 

What, then, is the United States foreign 
v? Is it to establish freedoms all over 
world that this Nation has not yet ob- 

for itself?” 
These are the issues which will be settled, 
I believe, definitely and decisively this 
r Legionnaire Clif Stratton, of the 
tal’s Washington Bureau, on Christmas 

I quoted the following from an address of 

Malcolm McDermott, Duke University, North 

ina. 





I can think of nothing more cruelly de- 
ul than to tell the American youth on 
pattle fronts, that they are fighting for 





n acy, if in reality they are to return to 
governed by a brand of German national 
ialism. We ought to let them know what 
y are fighting for. The guise in which 
» movement is being clothed in this coun- 
would be ludicrous, were it not for the 
tragedy of the thing. The entire process of 
the citizens in a governmental 
rait jacket is constantly called liberalism. 
A liberal government, properly defined, is one 
hich leaves its citizens to develop their 
wn capacities and resources, to learn by 
their own mistakes, and to control their earn- 
Do we now want to abandon our sys- 
n of government and turn to one that has 
ught unhappiness and disaster to every 
people who have tried it?” 
These are serious thoughts—we have a 
decision to make this year which will not 
ily vitally affect each and every one of us 
but the entire future of our country—we will 
either demand a return to the Constitution 
will repudiate the founders of our coun- 
try. We will either follow the advice of such 
utstanding legionnaires as Alf M. Landon, 
Harry H. Wocdring, and Andrew F. Schoeppel 
we will accept the fate of regimentation 
practically every other country of the 
world. 
My faith in the love of freedom and liberty, 
t is inherent in every American, assures 
me that we will take the only course open 
to us—I am confident that the 130,000,000 
Americans will not repudiate the Father of 
our Country and the other champions of our 
Nation which made it great. In our fight at 
home to preserve our democracy, every man 
1d woman who does not jcin, is aiding its 
destruction. Good citizens are recognizing 
this in ever-increasing numbers; there may 
a few misguided citizens and partisans 
with bad public records to defend, who charge 
that to criticize in time of war impedes the 
war effort, aids the enemy, and is therefore 
disloya That blanket indictment is sup- 
sed to muffle all criticism but it does not 
deceive any thinking citizen. 
Abraham Lincoln had this to say: 
“It isn’t only the right of the citizen, but 
it is his duty to criticize the administrators 
f government in wartimes as well as peace- 
times when, in his opinion, the administra- 
tors are doing things inimical to or destruc- 
tive of our Government.” 
I therefore appeal to all my fellow citizens 
) awaken to the dangers confronting us— 
hundreds of millions of human beings live in 
4 spiritual and physical enslavement in 
which fear is the dominant psychological 
charactelistic. What we forget is that most 
f these enslaved human beings once were 
free. They once published and read news- 


papers and magazines and books of their own 


ting 


+ 


choice. They once worshipped God accord- 
ing to the dictate of their own conscience 


without persecution. All of us can remember 
a free France, a free Germany, a free Italy. 
It seems only yesterday when the news dis- 
patches from these countries described not 
‘ess, but more, liberty. What happened to 
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these liberty-loving peoples? What destroyed 
their spiritual life? What fearful tornado 
tore them from their roots? 

Failing to discharge their civic responsi- 
bilities as good citizens, they were enslaved 
when their power was usurped by dictators. 

Let us take cognizance of these disasters, 
for we in the United States stand on the 
brink of a similar disaster. All private enter- 
prise in this country is threatened by policies 
promoted by persons who believe that the 
“rebuilding of America,” to use their own 
phrase, must be done by bureaucratic dicta- 
tion to private enterprise and controlled 
largely by government spending and subsidy. 
These advocates would substitute a govern- 
ment-planned and a government-dominated 
economy in the piace of free enterprise. This 
substitute is incompatible with every form of 
freedom. Great concentration of power any- 
where and everywhere results in tyranny. 

It is only when the American people fully 
comprehend the dire results of concentration 
that they will take the necessary action. The 
opportunity to assert themselves is theirs this 
year. I am sure they will take advantage of 
this right and assure themselves of liberty as 
against regimentation—freedom as against 
tyranny. Our heritage is too priceless, our 
stake in the future is too great. We must 
know our rights and liberties, and, knowing 
them, dare maintain them unto death. 

Legionnaire Alf M. Landon asked in an 
address in Milwaukee 2 weeks ago just how 
the principles of the Moscow Conference 
and Teheran Conference would be applied. 
Instead of receiving an answer, he was re- 
buked by the “fellow travelers.” Milt Tabor, 
of the Topeka Daily Capital, last Tuesday 
also asked a pertinent question: He wanted 
to know why we were to furnish 73 percent 
of the army necessary to invade Europe as 
against 27 percent to be supplied by Great 
Britain. To this moment no reasonable an- 
swer has been given. 

We celebrated last week the birth of Christ. 
Because of His birth, this week we honor the 
holy innocents who were slain by Herod. 
We are forcibly reminded that the world has 
its modern Herods—400,000 children of Po- 
land have died since that country was 
invaded by Hitler and Stalin. These two 
Herods of the twentieth century now vie 
with others who because of their pride and 
greed and pagan lust for power have made 
the world a terrible nightmare. 

Twenty-five years ago the American Legion 
tock the pledge to serve God and country. 
I am proud to say that this pledge has been 
faithfully kept; and when our boys return 
from war our ranks will be increased by mil- 
lions who will join us in seeing that America 
will receive a rebirth of freedom and liberty. 
The Kansas Department of the Legion will 
have a big share in the reconstruction of the 
Nation because of the vision and leadership 
of such outstanding members as Harry H. 
Woodring, former Governor and Secretary of 
War, and other well-known men prominent 
in the affairs of the Nation and State. We 
pledge our membership, which will be com- 
posed of veterans of World Wars No. 1 and 2, 
to greater service for God and country, and 
that we will continue the policy that has 
made the American Legion one of the domi- 
nant organizations of our country. 

Because we pledge ourselves to God and 
country we recognize the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man and recognize 
hat the common law is Christ applied to 
jurisprudence. Until leaders throughout the 
world accept this fact, until leaders in our 
own country return to the Christian prin- 
ciples which were embodied in our Bill of 
Rights by Washington, Jefferson, and others, 
chaos will continue to reign. To fight for 
the return of the God-given rights of man is 
our goal, and we will not rest until it is 
achieved. 
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Farm Prices 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr 


Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a portion of a let- 
ter received from Mr. Frank Nelson, a 
farmer at O'Neill, Nebr. Mr. Nelson is 
out there on the firing line, helping to 
produce the food needed in the country. 
He is far enough away from the confu- 
sion and turmoil of Washington to see 
the entire forest and not just the trees. 
Believe me, the farmers of this country 
are putting forth a Herculean effort not 
only to produce food and buy bonds and 
do their part in helping to bring this war 


to an early conclusion. A portion of 
Mr. Nelson's letter is as follows: 

The first thing we farmers want done is to 
win this war quickly. We don't want to win 
it in a manner that will cost us our repre- 
sentative form of vernment or it will be a 


meaningless victory. 

If we are going to roll back farm prices 
which has already been done, we should not 
advance salaries or commodities or 
contracts or anything 

We are getting less for our preducts than 


rents or 
else 


in the last war, yet I am told that the con- 
sumer pays more on a good many things. Is 
this caused by higher labor costs or by ex- 


cessive profits or by the extra help needed t 
make out all of the reports demanded by the 


different Government agencies? 


Hogs are $13.45 at Sicux City, Iowa, if you 
have the proper weight and can get rid of 


them before they get 
penalized as high as $2 per hundred if your 
weight is too high or too low or if the h 

are not finished even though they are within 
the proper weights. Most of them desire 50 
cents to $1 a hundred. There is no profit in 
these hogs that bear the p but there 
is lard that they are asking every housewife 
to save for and 


too heavy You are 





nalty 


ammunition there is extra 


meat that they will want before tl war is 
over. 

We have been blamed time and again as a 
class for failing to do our part, but most of 
the time without knowledge of the facts 
We are short of manpower, we are short of 
machinery. We have long distances to cove! 
and are short of gas and rubb ne of 


which was taken from us anc 


for pleasure driving. With all of these handi- 
caps, we will do our best and come through 
unless it is an impossible task that is asked 
of us 

We ask no overtime, pay of time-and-a- 
half, nor extra for Sundays or holiday We 
are not out on strike to force the Nation to 


submit to our demands in a time of great 
crisis 


Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, 
the remarks in this letter are pregnant 
with the ideas and thinking of the farm- 


ers and ranchmen in Nebraska. I hope 
the C. I. O. leadership in this Eouse will 
stop blaming the farmers for the high 
cost of living, when as a matter of fact 


many of the things they now buy from 
the farmer is cheaper than it was a year 
ago. If farmer is 


the to 
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produce he must be given the machinery, 
the help and guaranteed a reasonable 


for his efforis. 


profit 


A Fighting Sailor Writes of Conditions on 
the Home Fron 
REMARKS 


OF 
TY ar . 
,ANULF COMPTON 
FF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Wednesday, January 12, 


Mr. COMPTON. Speaker, every 
Member Congress is intensely inter- 
ested in what soldiers and sailors, par- 
ticularly on foreign duty, are thinking 
and saying. For that reason I want the 
Members and the country to hear the 
contents of a remarkable letter I received 
yesterday from a fighting sailor on active 
duty in the Pacific. 

The letter is self-explanatory and 
needs no descriptive acjectives from me. 
It is human and terrible in its feeling 
of futility, and is an indictment that can 
be qi only by a complete change 

attitude and policy on the home 
front. The Navy officer was prompted 
to write me by some remarks of mine 
carried in his ship’s newspaper in the 
Pacific. He is not known to me, nor I 
to him. His theme is not the same 
that in my quoted remarks, but is an 
expression of his own feelings and those 
of his shipmates on a subject giving us 
all great concern today. 

The original letter and the envelope 
bearing the official stamp and signature 
of the Navy censor on a ship at sea is 
on file in my office. Here is the letter: 

U. S. S. “Coos Bay,” 
January 2, 1944. 


KON. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
1944 
Mr. 


of 


as 


Representative CoMPTON. 

DEAR As executive officer of a combat 
ship of the United States Navy now Oper- 
ating in an advanced battle area in the south 
Pacific, I feel that it is my duty to speak— 
my perhaps ificant feelings—on a mat- 
ter which has had a direct deteriorating in- 
fluence on the members of our crew. My 
position charges me with all personnel prob- 
lems, that is why I speak—fully realizing 
that I am sticking my neck out; though my 
office and my commission mean much to me, 
they mean nothing in comparison to my 
loyalty to my country. 

week we received the news that our 


SIR 


insigt 


Last 
railroads had been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment—what a dastardly crime against a 
country for those men to strike. Then we 
heard it was the steel unions that were next 
to strike. My God, I ask you, Haven't these 
sons and brothers in our fighting 
forces? As Christ said on the cross: “For- 
them for they know not what they do.” 
That was Christ, a supernatural person with 
great power of forgiveness, but they certainly 
must realize that we who are going through 
a constant hell will not forgive them. 

We are out here not fighting for a new 
idealistic world, we are fighting for the world 
we knew, the life we lived in the past. Proof 
of that is the manner in which we recall our 
good times; praying, hoping to return to our 
wives and sweethearts as we remember 
them—just as they were, not changed. We 
ire being sold out by the American people | 


trilrey 
SUIRCTS 


give 


who are not honestly making an effort to 
maintain things as they were. Yes, they'll 
work in a shipyard provided they receive five 
times the pay they deserve. I am only one 
in millions whose hopes are being crushed 
along with those of our men. I have a young 
wife 21 years of age with a baby that I have 
never seen. It was as difficult for millions 
of others as it was for me to pass Christmas 
and New Year’s away, but I was thoroughly 
slapped today when I read the enclosed cut 
from our ship’s newspaper (a Washington 
report of railway and steel strike threats). 
I was too late to keep it from their hands. 
Tears came into eyes that have survived 
great naval battles, men who have fought and 
killed: “What’s the use, where are we get- 
ting?” they asked. In the Same paper was 
the announcement that the magazine Esquire 
was not to be sent through the present class 
of mails. What right has anyone to change 
these things that we are fighting for without 
our consent? Esquire is not only a maga- 
zine, it is an institution. In our recent ad- 
vance attack on a Jap island a Jap bomb 
truck its target killing several men in sur- 

inding fox holes. As one particular 20- 
year-old lad was carried mutilated and quite 
dead from his fox hole, it wes noticed that he 
clutched a picture of a Varga girl in his 
dead fingers; he had not wanted to risk leav- 

x this picture in his tent at the mercy of 
Japs. These boys have so little; they 
and hold foremost their memories, they 
at and sleep aS catch-can; they work and 
lie gladly for a people, a Nation, an ungrate- 
ul America. 

I mentioned that I am sticking my neck 
out. Yes That's 
the trouble today, those who know what's 
gC x on are afraid to talk. Our boys were up 
most of the night, we had four raids last 
night in all—then daylight broke and we 
gave thanks for the light that we might see 

enemy. Tired but not in the least ruffied 
these men were piped to breakfast after the 
dawn where the morning press was handed 
to them. 

Perhaps the movies have the perfect man- 
ner of painting pictures that pull at the 
strings of one’s heart, but no movie at any 
time could possibly portray the silent, dis- 
tressing, the damnable, discouraging look 
these boys had when they read the news (of 
the strike). “God damn them,” cried one 
young fellow with a wife and two children at 
home. There was no reply to his words—just 
a silent echo throughout the mess hall. One 
by one the boys quietly left. 

I was present at the first landing in Africa. 
I've been bombed by the French, Germans, 
Italians, and now the Japs. My last ship was 
torpedoed from under me, then they strafed 
us with machine guns while we swam 
through the water. They sank the life raft 
that I had pulled myself upon, throwing me 
back into the water—by a miracle I was 
uninjured. I passed through the States many 
months ago on my way to the Pacific Fleet to 
again be at sea—I requested it—I wanted it. 
En route I stopped in St. Louis and spoke to a 
group—a large group composed of many con- 
trolling labor, etc. I was asked to speak to 
them in a sort of “just to be nice way.” I 
fooled them; I accepted and I told them what 
I thought and what I believed without per- 
mission from anyone. I know I hit home be- 
cause when I finished everyone of that as- 
sembly stood up and a brief silence prevailed 
as I left the platform. At least I have had 
one chance to talk to them and I'd give my 
life to be able to talk to them again. We have 
a double battle—one with our external ene- 
mies, the other with our internal enemies. 

Sincerely, 


ave 


I 
€ 
c 
I 


Lt. W. F. James. 
P. S.—Thanks for sticking up for Esquire 
and what it stands for. Just thought I'd 
let you know how we feel about things for 
you seem to have the. guts to talk. 


The Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal is being said these days abo 
post-war employment and unemploy- 
ment. Organized industry, the admin- 
istration, the Congress, and the people 
at large are wondering how we are to 
produce and distribute the goods and 
services necessary for the removal of the 
fear from want of our own people, to s 
nothing about the nationals of other 
countries. 

There was recently published in the 
Liberal Advocate, volume Vil, No. 92, a 
brief statement which stimulates our 
thought. This appears to be a reprint 
from the Ottawa Citizen. I submit it as 
a contribution to present-hour discus- 
sion: 

THE REAL ISSUE 

Recently in Britain Herbert Morrison made 
@ speech in which he said that full employ- 
ment had never been achieved in peacetime 
by any but a totalitarian state, but that in 
Britain they were going to make a great ef- 
fort to achieve full employment aiter th 
war 

Lord Melchett in a letter to the Times o 
London takes up this question and Says: 

“I do not believe there is any recorded ca 
of a totalitarian state providing full employ- 
ment except in conditions of preparation for 
war. It follows that the problem of full em- 
ployment does not lie in the field of political 
organization, nor indeed solely within the 
field of industry, which, based upon science, 
is capable of progressive expansion of out- 
put per man. The problem of the modern 
world is to provide the population with mass 
purchasing power to absorb the output of 
mass production. This lies within the field 
of finance, and calls for a research effort of 
an order comparable to the effort directed to 
scientific research.” 

The leaders of the Liberal Party, the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party, and the C. C. F. 
Party are all agreed in the belief that “full 
employment” can be attained by “full pro- 
duction.” But full production is not the real 
problem. It is full consumption, as Lord 
Melchett says. So long as this problem 
which is a financial question, is ignored, most 
of the talk of “full employment” remains 
merely talk. 


Strikes in War Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
what should be done to prevent wartime 
strikes? 

The natural response of the average 

citizen is, “There ought to be a law.” 











ree: but what kind of law? It must 
. law that has public support; it must 

be fair to industry, labor, and Govern- 
it must not be too harsh to be en- 
eable; it must not be so mild as to 
ineffective; to make strikes unlawful 

i subject to criminal penalties has an 
pealing sound to those angered by re- 
ated repudiation and violation of the 
-strike pledge. There are two reasons 

y such a drastic course is not prac- 


First, it would not be practical, for ex- 
mple, to put 300,000 coal miners in jail 
for striking and would not produce any 


Second, the average workman who is 
a member of a union has little or no 

hoice in whether he strikes or not. He 
is ordered to strike or to work. If he 
disobeys union orders, the discipline is 

trict and drastic, the union may take 
yay his union card and with it the 
right to work and feed his family. 

One of the basic reasons for wartime 

trikes is the failure of the Government 
to recognize and protect the rights of 
American citizens to work and earn a 
living for themselves and families. I 
will not believe that men with sons and 
brothers in the armed forces will will- 
ingly sabotage the war effort by inter- 
rupting the flow of essential military 
supplies. ut when the union officials 
order them to stop work, they must stop 
or run the risk of losing union member- 
ship and with it the right to work. 

I believe we can stop strikes without 
putting anyone in jail; or depriving labor 
of any right it ought to have. 

Labor laws have given labor leaders 
tremendous powers, but have imposed no 
responsibilities. The grant of such pow- 
ers should be accompanied by a definite 
responsibility in the exercise of those 
powers, 

When supposedly responsible labor 
leaders fail to meet their responsibility; 
and abuse the powers granted by Con- 
gress, those leaders should be replaced 
by others who will recognize their re- 
sponsibility and so control their mem- 
bers that work stoppages will not occur. 

Strikes and work stoppages do not oc- 
cur without the connivance or actual di- 
rection of union leaders. To say that 
they cannot control their members is to 
say that they are not responsibie or com- 
petent leaders. 

The fact is that whenever the union 
leaders have ordered strikers back to 
work they have gone. No individual or 
private organization should have the 
power to compel free citizens to work or 
refrain from working. It makes the un- 
ion boss more powerful than the Govern- 
ment, as has been repeatedly shown, to 
the shame and humiliation of the Ameri- 
can public. This is fundamentally 
wrong. But what legislation would be 
effective? 

I think the answer is simple. 

Congress has granted special privi- 
leges to labor unions not enjoyed by oth- 
er organizations or citizens. If they 
prove unable or unwilling to exercise 
those special privileges in a way not to 
endanger the war effort, they should be 
deprived of these privileges for the dura- 
tion. A simple act of Congress declar- 
ing wartime strikes to be against the 











public interest; and prohibiting any un- 
ion or union official from representing as 
the bargaining agent the workers in any 
plant where a work stoppage cccurred, 
would, in my judgment, definitely and 
finally put an end to strikes for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Union leaders will, of course, assail the 
proponents of such a proposal with their 
usual barrage of bluff, bluster, and abuse, 
but no Member of Congress ought to be 
afraid of being placed in the same class 
with Judge Vinson, Justice Byrnes, Eddie 
Rickenbacker, and General Marshall, all 
of whom have been subjected to violent 
and intemperate attacks because they 
had the courage to place the safety and 
welfare of their country above the selfish 
interests of a minority group. 

Let us see how well the union leaders 
have kept their much vaunted no-strike 
pledge. Let us look at the record, the 
official record of labor statistics. The 
latest available official figures of the 
Labor Department show there were in 
the month of November 1943, 300 strikes 
involving 500,000 workers with 2.825,000 
man-days lost, followed in December by 
threatened strikes in the entire trans- 
portation system and the entire steel in- 
dustry. 

For the 11 months of 1943, to Decem- 
ber 1, the Labor Department says there 
have been 3,425 strikes. To the labor 
leader who piously proclaims almost daily 
that labor has faithfully kept its no- 
strike pledge, I say what about the 3,425 
times that you violated the pledge in the 
first 11 months of 1943? 

Perhaps he will say that those 3,425 
strikes were small and inconsequential; 
the Labor Department says they involved 
3,059,000 workers. Three million and 
fifty-nine thousand workers in 11 months 
of the most critical period of the war 
laid down their tools and went on strike. 
Perhaps he will say that the 3,425 strikes 
were brief, did not cost the war effort 
much. The Department of Labor says 
that 12,785,000 man-days were lost by 
strikes in the first 11 months of 1943. 

If anyone claims that 12,785,000 man- 
days lost forever do not hurt the war, 
let him translate this lost time into ships 
and planes and bombs and bullets that 
were not produced. Ask MacArthur’s 
men in the tropic jungles if they could 
have used those ships and planes, bombs 
and bullets. 

With these official figures, it is idle for 
labor leaders to bluff and bluster and beat 
their breasts and repeat the old and often 
repeated untruth that they have faith- 
fully kept their no-strike pledge. The 
strike situation is deplorable and danger- 
ous and has been since before the war 
started. It is like sitting on a keg of gun- 
powder that may explode at any minute. 
The policies pursued up to now have-been 
inadequate. Nothing is to be gained by 
quarreling about what should or might 
have been done in the past. Let us look 
hopefully to what is being done in the 
present and toward what may be done in 
the future. The question now is what 
must be done to prevent a recurrence of 
recent strikes and threatened shut- 
downs. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of 
those responsible for the present situa- 
tion, the fact should not be overlooked 
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that the House of Representatives on 
four separate Occasions has by over- 
whelming record vote passed comprehen- 
sive legislation to forestall and prevent 
the strike situation in which we now find 
ourselves. I am confident that with the 
right leadership from the right quarter, 
the House is ready to act again. 













































































The Lea Aviation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing analysis of the Lea bill, proposed 
by the commissioner of aeronautics for 
the State of Connecticut: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Hartford, Conn., January 7, 1944 

Do you know what the Lea bill H. R. 
3420, now before Congress, would do to avia- 
tion? 

Do you know that it would— 

1. Make it unlawful for a flight 
(or any other airplane owner) 
passengers for a ride over 
censed as an air contractor? 

2. Make it unlawful for a flight operator 
to carry cargo or passengers from one town 


( perator 
to take pay 
town unless li- 


to another unless licensed as an air con- 
tractor? 

3. Place all intrastate air commerce under 
a super bureau in Washington? 


4. Set a precedent for surface transporta- 
tion which might include railroads, bus lines, 
trucking companies, taxicabs, private 
mobiles, water transportation, ete 

I guess you know it would be practically 
impossible for the little fellow, due to the 
cost of prosecuting an application in Wash- 
ington and other restrictive 
qualify as an air contractor. 

You know the little fellow, the flight 
erator, at your airport and mine, is 
who pioneered aviation 


auto- 


provisions, to 


op- 
the one 


You know that he 


is the one who came through and trained 
thousands of pilots for the armed forces 
when they were caught unprepared 


You Know that he is the one who 
up aviation in every community 


will build 


owning an 
airport 
You know that he needs passenger and 
charter flights to stay in business 
Do you know that he would have to meet 


impossible requirements to 


contractor? 


qual fy as an air 








I guess you know the air-line companies do 
not have to meet these requirements—that 
their present air-line certificates are suffi- 
cient 

Would you like to verify the above? 

Then read carefully because much of it Is 
cleverly hidden 

Pages 10, lines 6 to 10, inclusive, which de- 
fines an air contractor. 

Page 12, lines 9 to 14, inclusive, which de- 
fines domestic air commerce 

Pages 59, line 10, to page 68, line 25, which 
provides for the licensing of air contract 

Do you know that this bill would empower 
the Administrator to prescri raffic and 
other rules and regulations ; ning the 
use of all airports? It would 

Do you think comm uld build 
and maintain airports without the rignt to 


control them 
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I guess 


all our pl 


you know what would happen to 
sent and proposed airports if such 
a bill should become law 
Would you like to check 
carefully lines 3 to 14 inclusive on page 78 
Do you know that the Administrator could 
grant excl. for the use of all ai 
ports and navigation facilities upon which 
il funds have been expended? 
10W th 


on this? Read 


richts r- 
rign I 


you k there are practically 
in the Ur ’ j St tes 
eW.P. a..z. &., 
10t been expended 
1 airports upon which 
en expended would be 
y the Federal Gov- 
lation like this, which by 
$ a precedent that could be ex- 
ircads, highways, public utili- 
er and water, parks, public 
s good legislation? 
\ vy what the taxp 
of a deal like this 
\Want proof? Read carefully lines 24 and 
25 on page 26. Also lines 1 to 12 inclusive 
on page 27 

Do you know that practically everyone in 
the aviation industry including the thou- 
sands of people working in factories produc- 
airc! aircraft instruments, 
nd accessories would be subject to 

tl Government? 
u w what kind of a bureau- 
Federal unionism, or what- 
to call it, could be set up 

kind. 

dent of this kind that 
» the automotive indus- 


of safety should be es 


yers would 


engines 


ab- 


d the following 


14 to 25 


very care- 
: inclusive on 
es 1 to 3 inclusive on page 11. 

21 to 24 inclusive on page 
to 11 clu page 73. 
he Federal Government 
wed, even encouraged, to go into 
Do you think it 
established flying 
Do you think the Administrator 
» allowed to set the wages of instruc- 
dical examiners, etc.? 

I guess you know what would happen to 
flying schools trying to compete with the 
Government in business. 

I guess you know how much’ chance they 
would have of staying in business, paying 
wages at standards set by the Government 

Proof? Read the following. Read care- 
fully because the significance and meaning 
are well concealed. On the surface it doesn't 
appear too bad: Page 29, lines 18 to 25, in- 
clusive; page 30, lines 1 to 25, inclusive; page 
31, lines 1 to 11, inclusive. 

Do you know that this bill contemplates 
putting the Federal Government in the avia- 
tion-insurance business? Do you think we 
need more Government in business? 

I guess you know what Government compe- 
titi ild do to established insurance com- 
panies? 

For verification read page 113, 
24, inclusiv 


ive on 


know that 


ation busin ? 
cr nipe e V th 


} i 
cnanic me 


lines 1 to 
; page 114, lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Do you know that if a pilot violated an 
order or regulation issued by the Bureau or 
the Administrator, the aircraft would be 
subject to lien for the penalty? 

I guess you know how such a law would 
affect the rental of aircraft? 

Look this up: Page 113, lines 1 to 24, in- 
clusive; page 114, lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Do you believe in more and larger bureaus 
in Washington? 

Do you believe that bureaus should have 
unlimited power to make laws and prescribe 
penalties? 

Do you believe in Government-controlled 
monopoly? 

Do you believe the record of Federal bureaus 
justifies the creation of more of them? 


Do you believe the rights of States, coun- 
ties, and cities should be relinquished and 
our entire national economy dictated in 
Washington? 

Or do you believe— 

In free American enterprise. 

In the rights of the individual. 

In less Government in business. 

In less regimentation. 

In the future development of aviation. 

In the right of thousands of American air- 
men to continue their chosen profession 
when the war is won. 

In giving our airmen, many of them the 
most brillfant minds in avi n, a voice in 
writing laws that will vitally affect their 
future. 

You do? 

Then you had better be doing something 
about it. Do not minimize the danger, bu- 
reaucrats and monopolistic-minded individ- 
uals are working hard for this bill. 

Maybe you had better write to your Con- 
gressman. Time is short, lots of telegrams 
might be better. 

Sincerely, 
THoMAS H. LOCKHART, 
Commissioner of Aeronautics. 


Claims of Discharged Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


{.. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter I have received from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with reference to 
expediting the claims of veterans who 
have been discharged. Action of a posi- 
tive nature must be taken immediately 
to expedite these claims: 

DECEMBER 24, 1943. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I am in receipt 
of your letter of December 21, 1943, to which 
was attached a letter received by you from 
a friend commenting upon the statement 
made by National Commander Warren H. 
Atherton, of the American Legion. 

The letter addressed to you is particularly 
concerned with the procedure set up to ex- 
pedite the adjudication of the claims of vet- 
erans of this war discharged for disability. 
This procedure provides for the collection of 
certain records essential to the adjudication 
of the veteran’s claim, nameiy, a copy of his 
physical examination report at the time he 
entered active service, the clinical records 
covering his hospital treatment while in 
service and a copy of his certificate of dis- 
charge for disability by the military author- 
ities and the forwarding of these records to 
the nearest office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration at the time of his discharge from the 
service, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
These records are then distributed by the 
receiving office of the Administration to the 
field station having jurisdiction of the vet- 
eran’s home address for adjudication. 

The procedure has not functioned as 
smoothly as could be desired, and there has 
been delay. However, both the military au- 
thorities and the Administration are giving 
careful study to the problem with a view to 
speeding up the process as much as possible. 

In order that you might be made aware of 
| what is being done by the Veterans’ Admin- 
| istration in the furtherance of expediting the 


Hon 
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adjudication of disability claims, I desire to 
advise you that a group of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employees was installed at Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
on December 8, 1943, for the purpose of ad- 
judicating claims for disability pension filed 


by servicemen discharged for disability. A 
study is being made in cooperation with 
Army and Navy officials to ascertain the num- 
ber of Army and Navy hospitals from which 
the number of dischargees for disability per 
month will warrant the installation of sim- 
ilar groups of Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees. Since these groups will functicn 1 
a large extent as independent offices, requir- 
ing versatility and adaptability of the em- 
ployees assigned, only the most experienced 
personnel will be detailed for this duty. 

As of November 30, 1943, 110 rating boar< 


were authorized at the various field stations 


and 215 additional rating boards have b 
authorized since that date, making a t 

of 325 rating boards in all. These addition 
rating boards will be placed on duty 
quickly as members can be recruited. 
rating board, as you are aware, consists 

a rating specialist, medical; rating speciali 
claims; and rating specialist, occupation: 
Pians have been made to train additional 
rating specialists and staff adjudication per- 
sonnel in the several fleld offices, supple- 
mented by central office personnel when 
quired. Plans have also been made to trai 
additional contact representatives at sever 
of the larger Veterans’ Administration fiel 
offices. 

In order that you might be made cognizant 
of the work that has been accomplished in 
the adjudication of disability claims of Werid 
War No. 2 veterans, I should like to advise 
that as of November 30, 1943, 102,444 cases 
of disability claims had been adjudicated. Of 
this number 33,742 cases were allowed. 
November 30, 1943, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was paying disability pensions to 33.957 
living veterans of World War No. 2, of which 
number 28,415 were receiving pensions for 
disabilities incurred on or after December 7, 
1941, and the sum which was paid out on this 
acccunt during the month of November was 
approximately $1,725,000. During this same 
month of November approximately $1,049,000 
was paid out to dependents of 14,392 vet- 
erans who have lost their lives on account of 
service in the present war. As of November 
30, 1943, approximately $8,223,000 had been 
paid out in pensions to disabled veterans of 
Vorld War No. 2 from the beginning of the 
war up until that date, while during the 
same period $8,443,000 had been paid out to 
dependents of veterans who lost their lives 
as a result of service. 

I feel that it is needless for me to assure 
you of my keen personal interest in the 
prompt and expeditious adjudication of these 
disability claims and I want you to know 
that all possible steps are being taken look- 
ing to the acceleration of the work of 
adjudication. 

Permit me to express my appreciation of 
your interest in the well being of veterens. 

Complying with your request, the enclosure 
submitted by you is returned herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINEs, 
Administrator, 


re 
re- 


n 
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Simplification of Government Processes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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he Recorp. I include therein a 
from Maj. Gen. Robert Wooc 
n. retired. General Johnson in 
tter speaks as one who knows. He 
rke d in Government and in the 
and he has had plenty of experi- 
He realizes that the country is 

from too much government, 

rnment has become too compli- 

id that the attention of Congress 

i be directed to correcting this sit- 
This attitude will find, I am 

1. ready response on the part of all 
ican Members of the House and 
¥§ the Democrats. Only the “Dr. 








\ 14 
ye t 1e 
S pied or destroyed in the vast 
y of cases It is true that occasionally 
rnment bureau does a good job for a 
yhile, but sooner or later it becomes 


ht on the body politic. No one man 
ip of men nor party can be held re- 









le for the developments of the past 
years, but all men today are gaining 
iers ng of our errors of Oml1ssi0l1 
miss 
My recent experience in traveling - 
United States points in one dire 
pecple want less central government and 
home government 


this letter is to bri these 


1g 
‘6 





») your attention and to point 
ust n¢ t fk he end of the 





about the 


needed correction. 


ll fight a better war through the adop- 
t those essentially American principles 
Ave Y us so well in war and in 





: This country is too big and too di- 
ied to | 
O important segment of our problem 
inflation and the threat of greater 
ition. The cure for inflation is produc- 
nd those of us who have an intimate 
anding of this country believe that 
productive capacity of the United States 
ter than our most optimistic estimates, 
he peak has not been obtained. 
An incident which happened a few days 
an indication of what I have in mind 
week or two before Christmas the press 
iving much attention to the fact that 
hants were asking $1 per foot for Christ- 
es, and there were many complaints 


> capable of central operation 








i sugge it the O. P. A. should do 
thing A few days later the 





t hat there were more Christ- 
than people who wished to buy 
d the price collapsed. This pattern 
s; unnecessary to hold meet- 
and enlarge many more agencies—at 


respect to Christmas trees 
is every reason to believe that we 


preducing or can prcduce 


enough to 





y the military needs and to support a 
standard of living for our civilian popu- 
n during this war. Should my sus- 

be borne will then be possible 
ve serious c ration not to the best 





nique of e ig Aa price or con- 
ing an inventory but to abandoning the 
conception and obliterating the Gov- 
ment agency except for the few remain- 
true shortages that may exist. This rea- 
ing not only applies to the O. P. A. but 
the W. P. B. and other agencies established 
meet an emergency that no longer exists 
which exists to a very limited degree. 
My experience in Washington leads me to 
nclude that it is rarely a question of how 
> should do the job, but it is more often a 
tion of turning the problem back to 
e who Know about it, namely, the man 
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who produces the goods and 














Y Ww 
uses the goods, and allowing 1 to find 
their own solut circums ces e 

») severe as tO Warrant Government inter- 
vention, then 1 give attention t - 
cuction ol en of the iten C s 

make t cor no k t 
> have ( es the € v 
emulate f ny t i 











ild 
I ction. Wes! 
th € S pos 5 
our fundamental belief, in vy ily 
join, that the American way 
not only in peac b in W no 
longer a matter of opini i of 
the people in production h a 
proves that we have out-prod will 
continue to out-produce any nation any- 
where 
h we I e < i€ i 
nd yur ¢ eagues migh 
yn to the simplific m of 
p es » the decen- 
ral government back to 
minat 1¢ C - 
ment controls to the greatest possible degr 


Please accept my best wishes for the com- 
ing year. I sincerely hope that you will be 
able to carry on your arduous responsibi 
as I know from my many friends on Cap 
Hill how difficuit your job i 

Sincerely yours 


ROBERT Woop JOHNSON 














Armed Forces Should Have Voice in 
Coming Election 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to leave granted to me, I am in- 
cluding herein an address which I deliv- 
ered over radio station WHN, in New 
York City, on December 30, 1943, dealing 
with uniform Federal legislation facili- 
tating voting by the armed forces. 

The address follows: 

Fellow Americans, we are justly proud of 
the institutions which form the basis of our 
democracy. We have long been the envy of 
the world because of the freedom which we 
enjoy in our col ry. Our people are pres- 
ently engaged in World War to preserve 








: 1 


that freedom for ourselves and our poster 

Next November the country will fac 
vital national election. There is now no point 
in discussing the issues. In the time al- 
lotted to me it would be impossible. We shall 
ct a Pre nt and Members of both Houses 
of Congress. They will have much to say in 
the shaping of our own national future and 
also the program for the preservation of 
world peace. 














In these sorrowful days we are mindful 
of the debt which we owe to our men in 
servic No one, I am sure, wot I l 
y advocate depriving them of any right 
h is theirs Yet, by the failure of the 
Congress, thus far, to unite on uniform Fed- 
eral legislation, facilitating votine by the 
armed forces, we, here at home, are actu 
depriving them of the right to vote 

In his Christmas Eve address President 
Roosevelt revealed that 3,800,000 of our men 


and women are fighting on foreign soil It 








is further expected that their ranks will be 
increased to 5,000,000 by July of next year. 
Millions of others are serving in their coun- 





| try, away from their homes. 
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Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 


IN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 


ant to permission granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
telegram received from citizens of Yugo- 
slavian descent resident in Kansas City, 
Kans., regarding conditions in the coun- 
try of their ancestry: 
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over there who have so loyally and faithfully 

performed their promises to this country by 

fighting and dying to make not only their 
Nation but the world safe for democracy. 
Very truly yours ; 

Lodge No. 43 of Serbian National Feder- 

ation, S. N. Pavlica, president, Ell 

Vunovicl ecretary; Local of Ser- 

bian Nati 1 Defense Council of 

America, P. G. Stipanovich, presi- 

dent, Mark Ter vich, secretary; 

Serbian Orthodox St. George's 

Church, Rev. D. Milakov, M. Uza- 

lac, president, M. Sumonja, secre- 

tary; Serbian Ladies’ Circle, Millie 

Skoropan, president, Mildred Su- 


secretary. 





Induction of Hon. Joseph A. Gavagan as 
Justice of the Supreme Court, State of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article from the New York 
Law Journal reporting the proceedings 
at the induction of our former colleague, 
Hon. Joseph A. Gavagan, as a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, 

The induction ceremonies for Supreme 
Court Justice Joseph A. Gavagan were held 
Monday morning at trial term, part XII, of 
the Supreme Court, New York County. 

Congressman WaLTer A. LYNCH acted as 
chairman and introduced the _ speakers, 
among whom were former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, United States Attorney 
James B. M. McNally, Congressman DoNALpD 
L. O’TooLe, former Assemblyman Benjamin 
B. Mittler, Rabbi Harold T. Mashioff, Rever- 
end Father Patrick J. O'Donnell and Norman 
S. Rein. There was a considerable assemblage 
of members of the bar and other friends of 
the inductee. The chairman in his re- 
marks noted especially the presence of Con- 
gressmen MAarTIN J. KENNEDY, ARTHUR G. 
KLEIN, and Louis J. Capozzo.t. 

It is regretted that space limitations this 
morning prevent the publication of all ad- 
dresses in full. 

The proceedings, in greater part, were as 
follows: 

Congressman LyNcHu. It is a distinct honor 
and pleasure to be here this morning to greet 
your Honor on this first day when you have 
ascended the Bench and on the attainment 
of your highest ambition. I come before you 
this morning in a threefold capacity, as a 
member of the class in law school which you 
and I attended together more than 25 years 
ago, as a member of the bar, and, thirdly, as 
a colleague of yours in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. 

I shall discuss those 25 years first for a mo- 
ment. When I think of you and others in the 
class of good old Father Sheeley, that master 
of jurisprudence, one of the greatest lecturers 
on that subject that this country has ever 
known, I do not know whether he had pro- 
phetic vision or whether it was just wisdom of 
the years, but I can recall him after 4 par- 
ticularly brilliant remark on your part, when 
he peered down over those glasses of his, 
bowed his shaggy head and said: “Gavagan, 
some day you will be a supreme court judge.” 
And how true it was. After 25 years, here you 








are a supreme court judge. And yet we all 
knew it in the class in those days. We knew 
that at one time or ancther in the career 
that was going to be yours, you would ascend 
the bench of the supreme court and we had 
no doubt that you would add honor and 
luster to that bench. 

As a member of the bar I am pleased to be 
here to address the court this morning for 
the reason that we, as members of the bar, 
are particularly concerned with the type of 
judge before whom we are called upon to 
practice. You have had a distinguished ca- 
reer as an attorney. You have had experi- 
ence in trying cases in all the courts. You 
have had an opportunity to add to that ex- 
perience the legal training which you re- 
ceived from the Fordham University Law 
School and which has developed as the years 
have gone by. We of the bar feel certain that 
that experience of yours, with your natural 
legal talent, will be a great adjunct in the 
manner in which you dispose of the cases 
that are brought before you. 

You have a sense of humor and I take it 
that that is one of the things that a judge 
must have, or should have, almost at all 
times. You have the ability to penetrate a 
question with quick precision and come to 
right conclusions. So, as a member of the 
bar, I am pleased that you were elected a 
supreme court judge, because you will add 
to the distinction and the ability of the 
bench 

Finally, as a colleague of yours from the 
House of Representatives, I am pleased to be 
here, and, at the same time, there is a feeling 
of regret because we lose from the comradery 
of the House one who has been there now for 
14 years, when you were first elected to the 
Seventy-first Congress and to each succeed- 
ing Congress. You have attained high posi- 
tion in the ranks of your party and became 
ranking member of one of the most impor- 
tant committees that exists in the House. 
So, while we give you up to the judiciary, the 
legislative branch of the Government suffers 
a distinct loss, and we, who are your friends 
in Washington, who have associated with you 
during the years, feel that loss keenly. Yet 
we are overjoyed that today your ambition 
has been attained, your ambition which, 
through all the years, over a quarter of a cen- 
tury during which I have known you, has 
been but one thing, and that was that your 
mother would be there on the day that you 
were elected to the supreme court and would 
take your induction oath. Today your mother 
is here, your dear wife is here, who has been 
companion and counselor for the years past, 
and between the two you sit. You can justly 
say, “Indeed, my wish has been fulfilled. I 
have attained the supreme court judgeship 
as I always desired, and I attained it when my 
mother and wife could see me put on the 
robe for the first time.” 

If the court pleases, I desire at this time 
to ask one of our most distinguished Ameri- 
can citizens to address the court; one who is 
known throughout the country, loved 
throughout the country by all who know him, 
and admired by all those who have heard 
of him, and everyone has, of course, heard 
of him. I present him now not as a member 
of the bar. But he has a motion which he 
will make, say a few words, a motion of good 
will toward you, the Honorable James A. 
Farley. 

Former Postmaster-General Far.rey. Con- 
gressman Lynch, Judge Gavagan, and friends 
of Judge Gavagan gathered here, on this 
most delightful occasion: 

Judge Gavagan, this is the first time I have 
ever been in court under circumstances such 
as these. I say to you with all the sincerity 
at my command, there is no occasion that 
I have ever attended of this character that 
gives me any greater pleasure than your 
presence here today. I recall full well when 
you and I went to the assembly just 20 years 
ago. I remember full well the days we 
rode up in the trains together, and how we 
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settled all questions of State with Joe Flynn, 
of blessed memory, God bless him; Tom 
Burchill and Lester Patterson, and others 
and the evenings after the sessions wer 
over in the Ten Eyck Hotel. Down through 
the years, you and I have been close and 
intimate friends. Like Congressman Lyncu 
I, too, have known of your ambitions. | 
know how you hoped to see the day when you 
would become a member of this dignified 
court and that you would have the pleas 

of having your dear mother and your d 
wife present on that occasion. Very few m 
have that privilege and I am sure that , 
and everyone else who knows you as 
mately as I do, know how you have felt in 
regard to that situation. 

You made a splendid record in the Ne 
York State Assembly. You made a splenc 
record in Congress. May I say to the cor 
(and off the record), Joe and I didn't alwa 
agree, but that didn’t prevent us from being 
the firmest of friends. There wasn't any 
more pleased than I when I saw he received 
the nomination from both parties in the re- 
cent election. It is a great tribute to you 
and I am sure that you will merit the con- 
fidence reposed in you by the citizens of t) 
judicial district. I know you will go on to 
still greater honors. You will perform t) 
duties efficiently and well because you ha 
character, you are honest, and you are intelli- 
gent. Lawyers and those who plead before 
you in this courtroom will, I am sure, be 
dealt with justly. 

May I say to you: many, many years of 
success, health, and happiness. I sincere 
hope and trust that we will all be around 
when you reach the age of 70 to congratulate 
you. 

Congressman LYNncnu. If it please the court, 
I desire to present to you Rabbi Harold T. 
Mashioff. 

Rabbi MasHiorr.I1 suppose that is an 
Official order from the judge. This, I pre- 
sume, is the counsel table, though I have 
not come to plead a case. 

Judge Gavagan, distinguished guests, and 
not least among us, the friends and neighbors 
of our community: For the moment I am 
so overcome that, for the first time in my 
career, I find it rather difficult to summon 
words wherewith to express the thoughis 
that well up in my heart and my mind. 

There is a great deal of rejoicing today in 
our community because our favorite son 
for whom we had hoped and prayed for many 
years, to whose heartstrings ours have be 
attuned, to whom we have looked for guid- 
ance, for leadership, for advice and counsel, 
for inspiration, for comradeship and friend 
ship, has been elevated to a high position 
in the administration of justice, whch 
the firmest pillar of good government and 
the very foundation of democracy in ou 
country. 

It is altogether fitting and proper and 
entirely significant that present here this 
morning is the beloved mother of Joe Gava- 
gan and his spiritual leader, Father O’Don- 
nell. Many have made reference to that 
already and many have said that Joe is for- 
tunate that his mother is here this morning, 
and I add that he is fortunate also that 
Father O'Donnell is here this morning. Per- 

aps, putting it more correctly, I may say 
that Joe is here this morning because hi 
mother is here this morning and Joe is here 
this morning because Father O’Donnell 
here this morning. His beloved mother, } 
the true spirit of faith, has raised Joe and 
led him in. the path of duty, of service, of 
righteousness, and in his very cradle, as she 
bent over him and prayed that he might be 
not merely a source of pride and joy to her 
but a source of honor to God, to his religion, 
to his community; she guided his faltering 
steps along life’s highway until he was strong 
enough and firm enough in his convictions 
to walk alone, but even then she always 
hovered over him lovingly, watched over him, 
guided and inspired him; and I say again, 
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often repeated it to them, that this day would 
be as tinsel were not my mother here. 

To you, mother, I have now reached the 
pinnacle of your ambition. To you, what I 
have of character and what I have of patience 
and what little I may have of learning, I owe 
to you. LI rejoice that as a youngster, I heeded 
your oft-repeated admonition, to give to you 
in lifetime, the rose, and not in death, when 
its gorgeous aroma would mean nothing to 
you. I have tried to bring to you the rose in 
life. I now have reached that pinnacle that in 
your faith you knew, I would reach, and I am 
saying to you now, mother, thank God you 
are here. Your son has achieved your life's 
ambition and I lay it at your feet and now I 
say to you with all the earnestness of my 
soul, consummatus est; it is finished, it is 
accomplished. 





Labor and the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered last evening over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and, I believe, with a 
congressional record as free as is that of any 
Member of Congress from bias against organ- 
ized or unorganized labor, it was with great 
concern and profound interest that I learned 
of the statement on January 1 by an anony- 
mous high Government spokesman to the 
effect that the threatened railroad strike, 
which, by the way, did not occur, has had 
serious repercussions on the conduct of the 
war. 

The commotion resulting from this state- 
ment, now widely attributed to the Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, has 
been great. Understandably so. It is the 
first incident for the past many years that 
a high-placed Government official has spoken 
without reservation, without dissimulation, 
with utter and biting candor, on the con- 
tentious, politics-riddled and often misrep- 
resented subject of labor relations. 

I do not know who made the statement 
attributed to General Marshall. But for the 
purposes of this address, I will assume he 
did make the statement and discuss the en- 
tire episode from that standpoint. 

In my judgment, the American people, col- 
lectively and individually, will be eternally 
in debt to General Marshall for his wise coun- 
sel and leadership, for his statesmanlike 
conduct and foreknowledge, for his cool, rea- 
soned, quiet but firm and determined guid- 
ance during this crisis. I believe 1 am but 
reflecting the sentiment of the entire Con- 
gress in saying that he is one of the greatest 
military men in the history of our country. 
His are rare qualities which have stood our 
Nation in good stead in its greatest test in 
history. 

General Marshall doubtless has had many 
feelings toward the attitudes and operations 
of civilians and civilian organizations since 
the war began. I am sure he would have 
voiced his feelings without restraint many 
times previously had he not felt that in his 
role as the leader of our wartime Army it 








would be improper to do so. I feel, there- 
fore, that if he made the statement so widely 
imputed to him, that it was under the most 
extreme necessity that he did so, and that 
he was motivated alone by our military needs 
and consideration for the millions whose 
lives we have entrusted to his command. By 
extreme necessity, I mean that General Mar- 
shall must have come suddenly against an 
unavoidable fact that recent happenings in 
civilian attitudes and acts had unquestion- 
ably seriously interfered with the conduct of 
the war, that American lives would be for- 
feited as a result, for every soldier knows that 
anything, which lessens the fighting morale 
of a single soldier increases the peril of all. 
War is a teamwork affair. I have the con- 
viction that the statement attributed to him 
was not directed against labor any more than 
it was directed against any element of our 
Nation which, through a failure to appreciate 
the interrelation of all elements of our econ- 
omy in this total war, might have heedlessly 
or thoughtlessly so conducted itself as to 
delay or add to the cost of our ultimate 
victory and thereby produce more loss of life. 

The pros and cons of the railway strike and 
of the action of the President in directing the 
Army to assume control over the railway sys- 
tem of the country will not be entered into 
here. I know perhaps better than many how 
complex this situation is, and that there are 
real pros and cons, and not cons only, or pros 
only. However, a discussion of this phase of 
the problem is not germane to the purpose 
of my address. 

General Marshall's statement, I repeat, I 
conceive to be a statement of fact—and of 
military fact, if you please—not an indict- 
ment of labor in general, railway unions in 
particular, or any other element of our s0- 
ciety. It was a statement reminding the 
American people of the intensely close inter- 
dependency of all elements of our society in 
winning the war; it was a sharp warning that 
our national goal, so long as our destiny re- 
mains in the military balance, is the winning 
of the war, not peacetime problems, not prof- 
its, not salary increases, not the winning of a 
temporary advantage by one civilian group 
over another. It was a simple and vivid dec- 
laration that if we conduct our civilian ac- 
tivities without regard to our military activi- 
ties, that if we divorce our civilian attitudes 
from our military needs, we must surely reap 
the inevitable long lists of dead and wounded, 
depleted resources, and wasted war matériel. 

With this my interpretation of General 
Marshall's statement, I must say that I am in 
wholehearted agreement with his thought, 
with him personally, and, further, with the 
manner in which he made the statement, and 
the time it was made. The merits of the issue 
raised by the railway unions are of little con- 
sequence in contrast with the national effort 
to win the war. By the same token, the 
greedy struggle after profits on the part of 
some industrialists are also of no importance 
and must not be tolerated. It is high time 
that selfishness, the pursuit of personal ad- 
vantage, the ceaseless struggle to promote one 
economic group over another must be erad- 
icated from our thinking and actions. We 
must unitedly seek victory. We must work 
in concert, without interruption, irrespective 
of our personal feelings, until victory is won. 
It is my conviction that the true meaning 
and intent of General Marshall's statement 
will have been entirely lost and deliberately 
distorted if its thesis is not broadened in its 
application to all elements of the Nation 
rather than to labor alone. And if this inter- 
pretation is made I cannot see how any think- 
ing citizen, how any responsible Member of 
Congress, or other Government official can do 
otherwise than wholeheartedly agree with 

nd give thanks to General Marshall for hav- 
ing so jarred to thoughtfulness our citizens 
and Government as to cause a reappraisal of 
the fundamentals upon which our victory 
depends. 

The patriotism of any single element of 
America’s economic life was not questioned 
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by General Marshall. I have every confi- 
dence that he realizes as fully as any other 
thinking person that as a whole the laborers 
of the Nation have done a splendid job 
they have produced articles of war in 
amounts almost beyond imagination, and 
that their sons are demonstrating the same 
unalloyed patriotism on the fighting fronts 
as are their fathers, their mothers, and their 
sisters and brothers on the production fron 

The fact is, patriotism is not the issue raised 
by General Marshall. The issue he has 
brought to the forefront is indifference versus 
crisis. It is loose action in face of peril. 
It is right attitude or disaster. The issue is 
whether we shall continue wrangling as 
usual, competing with one another as usual, 
or subordinate our preferences to the national 
need. The message is there to be read by 
business; by professional politicians; by coal 
miners; by teachers; by doctors; yes, by labor 
The decision General Marshall has given us 
to make is whether we will work together suf- 
ficiently to permit the application of all our 
Nation’s force at the time it is needed where 
itis needed. And it would come with singu 

larly bad grace, as in the case of the railway 
crisis, that at a time when we all know a 
mighty military effort is in the immediat 

offing, that any of us, or any groups of us, 
should act in such manner as would sacri- 
fice needlessly the lives of our soldiers. 

It was this situation which doubtless 
prompted the statement. It is this situation 
which prompts my address. So long have 
we struggled in the typical American fashion, 
in the characteristic competitive spirit for 
which we are no noted as a people, that it is 
most difficult for us to realize we are now 
dealing with death. It is hard to realize that 
every wasted minute at home is reflected 
in lost opportunity and flowing blood on the 
battle front. What is my little effort worth? 
we ask. What effort on my part alone can 
in any manner affect the stupendous military 
effort of the Nation? All war is merely a 
combination of individual efforts. Who can 
determine the important one? 

It is high time we looked within ourselves 
to find the source of the trouble. Are we 
all doing what we can to win the war? Are 
we all contributing without restraint to the 
common cause? Are we seeking personal 
advancement from the national crisis? Are 
we subordinating our sons’ and daughters’ 
lives and welfare on the fighting front to our 
selfish desires, to a grasping after the al- 
mighty dollar, to our personal aims and com- 
petitive squabbles? 

Perhaps General Mrshall, through his sol- 
dierly candor and bluntness, through his 
known integrity and honor, through his fear- 
lessness and personal dedication to the na- 
tional need, has given us a renewed, long- 
overdue opportuity for our rededication to 
what each of us knows within our heart is 
urgently needed: Unity and a common will- 
ingness to sacrifice without stint that our 
cause may prevail. To unite our home front 
with the battle front. To blend our all 
with the all which our soldier son or daughter 
offers. 
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d gentlemen, it is indeed a plea- 
to be with you here this evening. 
from the genuine satisfaction I always 
when attentding a Democratic meeting, 
ised to be in a State Which always 
jut in my mind as one of the impor- 
ts of Democratic faiths, beliefs, and 








souri has contributed mightily to this 
Nation of ours and greatly has she contrib- 
to the Democratic Party. I have heard 
iid that Misscuri is neither East nor 
North nor South, but she is American, 
State that is typical of the solid and sub- 
tial things which have made this Nation 
This great section of the country 

well be called the heart of America. 
In things substantial and worth while, and 
from a political standpoint, Missouri is 
e than an ordinary State. Her sons have 
ved in almost every phase of political life. 
Some of them have made tremendous im- 
nts upon the life and the history of this 
Nation. She has produced great Democrats. 
In nearly every crisis of the Nation’s history, 
me Missouri Democrat has been of out- 


Congress of the United States, her 
ns have wielded great influence. No Mis- 
Democrat, and for that matter no 
crat, will forget the name of that great 

id illustrious son of hers who served so 

yin the strong and vigorous leadership of 
he Nation and the Democratic Party in the 
Hou:e of Representatives, the Hon. Champ 
Clark. His name is an honored and revered 
ory in the heart of every true Democrat 
iis great State. 

Would that it were possible for me to talk 
more of the history and doings of great 
Missourians, and especially of great Missouri 
Democrats. Time does not permit that, but 
I cannot let the opportunity pass without 

ntioning the names of present illustrious 
Democrats from this State who serve with 
us in the halls of Congress. Able men in 
the House of Representatives, Brett, of Blue 
Springs, SLAUGHTER, of Kansas City, CANNON, 

Ellsberry, ZIMMERMAN, of Kenneth, CocH- 
ran, of St. Louis, are all Democrats serving 

heir districts and their Nation well. Im- 
tant positions are heid by these Repre- 
tatives of yours in the House. Their in- 
flUence and weight are felt in all matters of 
nal legislation as well as in party coun- 
and affairs. Loyal Democrats, stalwart 
Americans, they truly reflect the ideals and 
sentiments of their constituents. 
I trust you will not think it out of place 
r me to indulge now in a little self-com- 
ney and say, “I told you so.” Whether 
of place or not, I cannot refrain from 


In tne 












linding you that nearly 4 years ego I made 
litical speech in your State. That 
ech was made in behalf of an able and 
cientious statesman, a man who then 


vas finishing his first term in the Senate of 
the United States. I told that fine audience 
Kansas City that I had served with this 
in from the day he took the oath as a 
Senator; that I had watched his work and 
was familiar with the high character and 
riotic purpose with which he approached 
every duty. I urged his reelection and pre- 
dicted that if he were returned to the Senate, 
the Democrats and the people of Missouri 
uld be proud of the conduct and record of 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tonight I return to Missouri, and with 
pardonable pride I point to the record which 
he has made since his reelection in 1940, a 
record which has passed far beyond the bor- 











ders of his native State; one which I say to 
you, his fellow citizens, has made every Dem- 
ocrat in this Nation and every American 
thankful for the work and services of your 
own junior Senator. Missouri may point 
with pride to that record and rejoice at the 
accomplishments of her son, as all America 
rejoices. 

When any State contributes an outstand- 
ing Member of the Senate, it has done well, 
but when it contributes two noteworthy and 
outstanding Senators at the same time, per- 
haps that is an exception. Such seems to 
be a habit of Missouri, and especially of Mis- 
souri Democrats. On more than one occ 
sion Missouri has been represented in the 
Senate by able and distinguished Democrats 
at the same time. The 
ception 

I have said the name of Champ Clark is 
honored and revered by every Missouri Demro- 
crat. That name and the traditions of that 
great statesman are carried honorably in the 
Senate today by the illustrious son, your 
senior Senator, the Honorabie BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK. 

BENNETT CLaRK and I have not always 
agreed on matters of legislation. Many 
times we have fought shoulcer to shoulder 
together; at other times we have separated 
and have gone different ways. I cannot say 
when we did disagree whether he disagreed 
with me or I with him. Whichever way it was, 
is not material. I think probably we have 
been more often together than we have been 
apart, but this thing I do know that when 
I have not been of the same mind with 
Bennett, I have paused and reexamined my 
own position. For I prize the judgment and 
opinion of Senator CLarK most highly. 
There isn’t a better-trained man in the fun- 
damentals of democratic government in this 
country than BENNETT CLARK. He has liter- 
ally grown up in the atmosphere and en- 
vironment of government. No man in Wash- 
ington is better schooled in the philosophy 
and the practical operation of Government 
than he. 

But to be a real statesman, one needs more 
than background, education and experience; 
honesty of intellect, integrity of purpose and 
the courage of strong conviction are essential 
in the making of a genuine leader in the 
field of statecraft. BENNETT CLARK possesses 
all of these. He is known and honored by 
Democrats and Republicans alike for the 
deep convictions he holds on ail important 
questions. His intellectual honesty forbids 
any evasive stand. His integrity keeps him 
working actively on matters of national in- 
terest. All of these things, training, experi- 
ence, ability, integrity, forthright independ- 
ence of view and courage of conviction, make 
BENNETT CLARK one of the outstanding leg- 
istators of the Nation. Those qualities are 
needed in Congress today? They will be 
needed to a far greater extent in the trying 
days which lie ahead of this Republic of ours. 

The Congress of the United States has been 
condemned and criticized as lacking initia- 
tive, courage and independence of thought 
and action. Whether the charge be true or 
untrue it never applied to Bennett CrarK. 
He wears no man’s tag or label. Conscien- 
tiously he has fought with and for the ad- 
ministration when he believed its course to 
be in keeping with sound traditions of dem- 
ocratic governmen With equal fearless- 
ness he has never hesitated to oppose even 
the leadership of his own party, when he be- 
lieved that leadership to be wrong. I can 
pay BENNETT CLARK, or any other man, no 
greater compliment than this For his de- 
votion to duty and to democratic principles, 
for his ability, integrity above all for 
his forthright courage I respect and admire 
your senior Senator. Greater tribute I can- 
not bring. 

Whatever may be your local considerations 
and conditions, and of such I should not 
speak, and neither should I nor do I attempt 


present is no ex- 
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meeting tonight, I cannot refrain from say- 
ing, as one who ser 


more than 10 y 


ved closely with him for 
that BENNETT CLARK \s an 
able statesman, worthy of the great 
ance from his great family and worthy of you 
who elected him. He is needed in the Senate. 

As I have said, Missouri Democrats are for- 
tunate in their two Senators and their Repre- 
sentatives in the House 
in them by their colleagues, their 
and ability, their yes service—all com- 
bine to give them highly important places in 
the party’s councils and on important and 
powerful legislative committees. It is in 
these strong, influential committees that the 
work of the Congress is done. From 
these committees, under our rapidly expand- 
ing system of Federal jurisdiction, comes leg- 
islation which influences and in many in- 
stances guides and directs the affairs of al- 
most all America, from her most humble to 
her highest and most powerful citizen 

Indeed, as the complex and complicated 
economic, political, and social fibers of today 
are woven into a closer, stronger, and more 
complete fabric, our need for char- 
acters, able and experienced statesmen and 
leaders in the National becomes 
more and more urgent. In the crises facing 
our people today we realize more than ever 
the compelling necessity for men of courage, 
intellect, vision, experience, integrity, and 
character in the Congress. We—and you— 
are fortunate that the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives serving from this State in the Con- 
gress are men of that caliber 

The Democratic Party throughout the Na- 
tion during past years of control carried a 
tremendous responsibility. When it became 
apparent that Europe was to be thrown into 
the turmoil of war by the self-seeking Hitler, 
our Commander in Chief Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, called upon the Congress and the 
citizens of our Nation to prepare for its de- 
fense. It was then foreseen by some of our 
leaders that vast expenditures of money 
would be necessary to provide the implements 
of war. Early in 1941 there was set up in the 
Senate of the United States a committee 
whose members were authorized and directed 
to make a continuing investigation of all 
phases of the national defense program. This 
committee was created with the full accord 
of the majority Members of the Senate. At 
its head was placed your great Missourian, 
Harry TRUMAN. It has been my privilege to 
serve as a member of this committee since its 
inception, and to work with its 
most intimately 

We, the members of the ad- 
ministration, were determined that in the 
transition from a peacetime economy to one 
of war, the billions of dollars to be spent on 
the armament program would be efficiently 
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real 


strong 
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chairman 


Democratic 


and economically expended to insure maxi- 
mum production with minimum expense. 
The duties of Congress include the pas 





of laws and the voting of m« 
them work. The duty of our committee is 
to make certain that laws are carried 


out and the money spent efficiently 


ney to n 


these 


and eco- 


nomically; that when mistakes are made— 
as inevitably some will be—they be corrected 
at ce 


From the records of the 
tee you wil 


Truman c 
l find many matters that have 


been criticized openly 


ymmite 


and vigorously Our 








one thoi t has been to win the war as 
oO possible The administration it- 
self has not tak the position of hiding mis- 
take but its policy ha been to bring them 
out in the open so that can be corrected 
spe 

Forezetting the dark and gloomy days of 
only a few short years a here is 
proclaimed as somethin new discovered 
the doctrine of free e1 : nd private 
initiative by Republican spokesmen. As a 
Democrat, for such has alwavs been my faith, 
I believe in free enterpris¢ I believe in 
equality of opportunity and free compet n, 


but in my Democratic doctrine there 
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was, never has been, never will be, room for 
the ruthless exploitation of the many for 
the benefit of the few 

There must be ample room in this coun- 


try for free enterprise—room for every 
zen to have the right to achieve 


citi- 
and progress 


according to his capability and his industry 
and integrity There must be ample room 
in this country to be an individualist, to be 
free, and to be independent. That is our 
democratic concept of free enterprise. That 
is the concept of free enterprise that has 


been advocated by our party since the days 





of Thomas Jefferson. It is not the concept 
of free enterprise which had been held and 
carried through the days of Republican 
domination of affairs in America. Theirs 
was a free enterprise of the groups of sinister 
finance and industry, who not only sought 
but almost succeeded in monopolizing busi- 
né and industry to the extent that there 
v no individual initiative and no free 
competition. Where were these advocates of 
opportunity for the individualistic effort in 
1932? Yes, we Democrats believe in free 
enterprise and private initiative in the full 
and true meaning of those terms, but we 
mean it for all and it will be only through 
a continued Democratic administration that 
the chaos of this war will be unraveled so 
that every individual in America may truly 
enjoy free enterprise. God forbid that the 
monopolistic corporations, selfish groups, and 





individuals will ever be given the privilege 
of exploiting citizens of these United States 
and denying free enterprise to the many. 

No. We cannot forget 1933 when Franklin 


Delano Roosevelt took the oath as President 
of the United States. Conditions then were 
ripe for almost anything. Is human memory 
so short that it is necessary to refer to the 
conditions of agriculture then? Do we have 
to recall and think back a few years to the 
long lines of fear, almost terror-stricken 
depositors standing in front of the banks in 
every town of this country? Is it necessary 
to be reminded of the price of corn and wheat, 
hogs, cattle, and cotton? Can we ever forget 
the millions of men and women walking up 
and down the highways and streets looking 
for jobs? Do we forget that these conditions 
developed under Republican theories of free 
enterprise? That was the condition only in 
part—when Franklin Roosevelt was sworn to 
uphold the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and became President of this 
country in what was possibly the gravest 
economic crisis in our history. In sublime 


manner he imparted to America some of the 
courage which was his. In bold and vigorous 
fashion, almost overnight he restored the 


financial structure of America and brought 
free enterprise and the capitalistic system 
back on its feet once again. 

And so from the dark days of the Repub- 
lican system of free enterprise, from the 
chaos and fear which were its aftermath— 
Franklin Roosevelt led us into our rightful 
heritage as American citizens 

Today the fighting men of our country are 
offering their lives that this heritage might be 
maintained. On land, on sea, and in the 
air these fighting men of ours are carrying the 
war to our enemies on their own territory. 
Americans today are fighting—as they always 
have fought—with honor and with glory. 

We are now in the third year of this ter- 
rible war. We are spurred by the grim de- 
termination to wage this war relenticssly on 
all fronts and on all seas until all those who 
have chosen to live by the sword have per- 
ished by it. We now have neither the time 
nor the inclination for self-appraisal. But 
when the time comes for the historians to 
write the record of our participation in this 
great struggle they will undoubtedly state 
that at this present period we had reached 
the turning point of the war. The successes 
of our arms, both on land and sea, are only 
an indication of the greater victories which 
must lie ahead. Surely this year will bring 
victory to our armed forces in the European 
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theater of war. 
fidently believe, will win their part of the 
war on that front. Japan will in due time 
collapse before the gallant men of the United 
Nations. 

We have grimly resolved that no sacrifice 
is too great for the end we must attain—the 
complete defeat of the aggressors who so seri- 
ously threatened democratic existence and 
ideals. To win this victory our people are 
prepared to see their sons die and to return 
wounded from the battle; to offer their goods, 
their minds, and their muscles for the benefit 
of the country we love. Because we have 
reached this st of mind and have made 
this high resolve, victory must and will be 
ours 

Actuated by this high resolve to exert 
every ounce of our strength and to spare 
curselves no sacrifice until we have won, 
every American must become a part of our 
industrial or agricultural or military estab- 
lishments. Everyone must bear his full 
share and burden. There is a fair measure 
of that effort in the machines labor sends to 
the front; in the food our farmers produce 


ate 


for us and our allies. There is a great sat- 
isfaction in seeing such tangible results. 


When labor fabricates a rifle for our Army 
or a shell for our Navy, or when agriculture 
produces a bushel of wheat for our brave 
Shinese, British, or Russian allies, there is 
grim delight in seeing the definite product 
that is tipping the scales in favor of the de- 
mocracies. 

I resent critics of the administration saying 
that America’s effort in the war is without 
plan or coordination, and often wonder if 
they are trying to win a war or an elec.ion. 
True, in preparations for war we have been at 
a grave disadvantage when compared with 
the position of dictator nations who delib- 
erately planned a world conquest and who 
were abie to impose their ruthless will upon 
the deluded and quaking subjects who were 
forced to follow the evil banners of their dic- 
tatorship. In this great peace-loving coun- 
try where every individual is guaranteed life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, no one 
ever dreamed of planning a war of aggres- 
sion. Any leader who would have suggested 
that we should plan a war of aggression 
and gear our national economy to such a 
plan, would not have been merely ostra- 
cized—he would have risked seclusion in a 
padded cell. 

On the other hand, those who willed and 
brought on this terrible war had everything 
to gain personaliy and noihing to lose. They 
were free, for their own selfish advantage, to 
exploit their deluded masses to the limit. 
For years they fanatically planned and 
schemed to force their barbaric ideologies 
upon the free peoples of the world and to 
this end they concentrated all their war- 
making capacities. Their systems of gov- 
ernment were organizations for war, and in 
order to continue in existence they had no 
alternative but to wage war, and they did. 

There were people who sensed our danger 
from these irresponsible lunatics. Our Pres- 
ident certainly was the first to cry that real 
danger lurked in the mad vaporings of Hitler 
and Mussolini. In 1937 he suggested that 
the aggressor nations be quarantined. For 
that sane advice his adversaries then shouted 
“Warmonger.” 

We can be thankful that the President and 
this administration had the vision to make 
such a defense program as was possible be- 
fore we became engaged in the war. We owe 
much to those who advocated and forced 
the adoption of that program. 

And as we go marching toward certain 
victory, we must also make the plan for a 
lasting and just peace. To win a military 
victory alone would be futile unless we lay 
a foundation in our post-war world that will 
secure some guaranty against future aggrés- 
sive wars. Surely there is no other man in 
the United States who has been in such con- 
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Our fighting men, we con- | stant touch and knows all the ramified pr 
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lems and details of our neg ons with 
nations of the world and the plans for fi 
victory than our present Commander in C 
In the critical pericd of the transition f 
war to peace should we not avail ours 
of the proven leadership, the unique « 
perience, and knowledge of such a man. 
George Washington aptly spoke on one 
casion regarding the number of terms w 
a President should serve (and I quot 
“Under an extended view of this part of t 
subject, I can see no impropriety in pre- 
cluding ourselves from the services of 
man, who on some great emergency sh { 
be deemed universally most capable of 

















































ing the public.” I like that expression 
Geor; Washington's. It speaks my « 


thought far better than I can express 
We are in the midst of the greatest e 
gency this country has ever known, the out. 
come of which will decide whether dem 

itself shall continue to endure anywher 
the world. No emergency can be greater t 


that. 
With a lifetime spent in the service of 
State, national, and international af 


Franklin Roosevelt has been in daily t 
and contact with the most minute detail 
our affairs, domestic, and foreign. Pr 
there is no man in the world with 
knowledge of world affairs than our President, 

The year 1944 upon which we are just enter- 
ing will be a year of fate, a year Of great deci- 
sions, a year of destiny. In every course we 
pursue, in every decision we make, may r 
the fate and destiny of our own Nation 1 
perhaps the fate and destiny of all peace- 
loving and democratic nations of the vy i, 
We live in no ordinary days. Great moms 
require great men. This is no year for the 
advancement of little ambitions of little men 
who would sit in the seats of the mighty. It 
is no year for the glad-hander. 

Our own party will be confronted with de- 
cisions of far-reaching effect. In the midst 
of war, and surely before peace terms can 
agreed upon, we shall be required to nominate 
and elect a President of the United States for 
the next 4 years. In ordinary times we might 
indulge in difference between factions, grou 
or sections, and win or lose without too much 
danger to party or tocountry. We can afford 
no chances now. We as Democrats must 
make the right selections in our primaries 
and conventions, and we as Americans must 
make our right choices in the election. We 
must not fail our country in her time of 
stress and need. 

What I have said is not said in a spirit of 
partisanship. The issues of today rise above 
partisan or personal ambitions. My remarks 
about the President were made without the 
knowledge of him or any of his advisers. 
I do not try to sway Democrats into a 
course of conduct in their conventions 
What I am Ssayi-g is that we must forg 
every consideration save one and one alone, 
and that is the welfare of America and the 
preservation of her institutions of govern- 
ment. 

The enemy yet remains to be conquered 
A peace which shall provide some measu 
of safety for the world from the horror : 
dread of war remains yet to be accomplished 
To win the war and make a just and, abov 
everything, a durable peace is our first con- 
cern and it must transcend all others. 

Nothing must be allowed to hinder th 
war effort and everything must be done 
bring scon and quickly the glad day of 
complete victory, which shall and must in- 
clude an honorable and lasting peace, €! 
it be no victory at all. To this plow we have 
put our hands; there must be, there can be, 
there will be, no turning back. 

Think not that the enemies, the Hitlers and 
Tojos, do not know as well as we, all that this 
year portends. Think not that they will be 
unmindful of the year 1944 and the election 
in America. 
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ld give them, the enemy, greater 
iter courage, than the defeat of 
opponent by his own people, yea, 
by his ‘own party? What would we 

k if the Churchill government in Great 
tain should be overthrown in a political 
What if the members of his own 

ould reject Mr. Churchill now and 

m from party position and honorable 


r cniel 


1 Roosevelt has led our Nation in 
h f peril, which at Pearl Harbor was 
d an hour of almost despair. Shall we 
ss appreciative of our own countrymen 
we are of leaders of other nations? 
this in no spirit of partisanship 
vi e this is a Democratic meeting—and I 
pride in my affiliation with the Demo- 
( c Party—nevertheless, in this year of 
and decisions which we shall make are 
ir more consideration than partisan gain 
ivantage. 

The first thought uppermost in the mind of 

rv loyal American is to win the war as 

kly as possible. To achieve this end no 

on has striven harder than has President 
I sevelt 

We and our allies are on the offensive; we 

» carrying the war to the enemy on every 
battle front. On the land, the sea, and in the 

r our gallant fighting men are winning the 
war at the cost of their own blood and lives. 

back them in their superb effort, every 
citizen of this country must lay aside every- 
ng which would cause any weakening of 
strength or any strengthening of the 
morale. Continued prosecution of 
war along present lines must bring ulti- 
te victory. 

Already the enemy in many places is about 
to reach the cracking point. Hitler and Tojo 
know full well the strength of our mighty 

tensive has been encouraged and bolstered 

i led by the vigor in which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and, yes, Joe 
Stalin, have pressed for complete victory. 
the enemy, would give anything to 
ve us of the leadership of our Presi- 
dent in this year of crisis. Nothing would 
be more heartening to them than the defeat 

f Franklin D. Roosevelt. So, regardless of 
partisanship and without regard to the per- 

nal or political fortunes of the man, and 
expressing my own personal view only, I 
the brave and gallant leadership of 
Franklin Roosevelt to continue throughout 

war and until the grave problems of 
eace have been solved. When that glad day 
ives I shall join Democrats in picking a 
rthy successor. We shall establish no dy- 
sty in America, but neither shall we fool- 
ily deprive ourselves of a great leader when 
> need him the most. 

I repeat, I express only my own thoughts, 
but they are serious conclusions arrived at 

m what I believe to be best for my country. 

Strongly, in this new year, which, will be 

year of great and momentous decisions, I 

erate my firm belief in the victory our 
hting men are going to win before this 
ir is over. The ruthless, cruel, barbarous, 
military German machine shall crumple and 
| before the advancing armies of the Allied 
Nations, Japan sooner or later will receive 
it complete and total defeat which she 

a *rves. 
These are things our fighting men are going 
accomplish. May it be before 1944 ends. 
But, to win these victories, the boys who wear 
ir uniforms and march under the Star- 
Spangled Banner must have the support of 
every American citizen at home. Petty dif- 
rences and strife, which do not amount to 
much to us, are looked upon by our enemies 
important manifestations of internal dis- 
rder. They must all end. Criticism, fault 
finding, and back biting only add to the 
strength of the enemy and postpone the day 

f his final defeat. 

What profit can any of us gain if by our 

sputes and differences we win. some slight 
thing for ourselves but which causes even 
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a few more days of war, in whic! 


1ich a few more 
American sons shall die? What gain or profit 
can we place against the lives of the boys 


we have sent forth to battle for us? 

What if gasoline rationing does seem to be 
a& nuisance when we can't get all we 
for every use. The gallons of that prec 
fuel which are saved by our nonuse 
carrying some American boy flying th 
erous air waves to victory over 
Lack of that fuel, even a few ns, may 
send that same boy crashing to death and 
destruction. 

Are the regulations of the O. P. A. too hard 
to bear? Is price control too bad and too 
hard to take? I would not for a minute as- 
sume that these regulations are perfect, but 
this thing I know, that without price con- 
trol and without the strong efforts of the 
Office of Price Administration, the deadly foe 
of inflation could and would strike every 
American home to the complete disaster of 
all. 

Shall we have subsidies on farm products, 
roll-backs, or whatever they may be called? 
Are the farm groups irritated at such a pro- 
gram, and is there deadly conflict between 
those who labor and those who produce farnr 
products as to what procedure should be 
adopted? 

When we think of these controversies, let 
us also also remember that both those who 
till the soil and those who labor with their 
hands in industry here in America are better 
off today than persons similarly engaged or 
employed in any other nation of the world. 
And before we get too bitter and too contro- 
versial, let us never forget that. 

Let us never forget that this is a single 
war, a war in which we are all engaged, every 
man, woman, and child. 

The bitterness of disputes and confusion 
and disorder at home, again I repeat, only 
bring strength and heart to the enemy and 
again postpone the final day of victory. 

The farmers of America have done a mag- 
nificent job in the production of food. Labor 
has done a magnificent job keeping our war 
products moving on the assembly and over 
the transportation lines. Throughout my 
career in the Senate, I have always supported, 
alnrost without exception, the just demands 
of both labor and agriculture. I expect to 
continue to support just demands in the 
future, but today I want to see a truce de- 
clared on every dispute and every difference, 
to the end all our energies be devoted to win- 
ning the war. Wartime is not a time for 
profits; let the greedy remember that; it is 
not a time for partisanship; it is not a time 
for contest between or among different fac- 
tions or groups; it is a time for patriotism, 
a time for sacrifice, a time for unselfish de- 
votion to the cause for which we fight 

The whole psychology of the Hitler theory 
of war and conquest was based upon one 
thought alone. His slogan was “Divide and 
conquer.” By intrigue, subterfuge, deceit, 
and dishonesty he sought to keep the nations 
of the world divided until he could conquer 
and subdue them one by one. On that pro- 
gram he went a long way and almost suc- 
ceeded. We of the United Nations learned 
by cruel and bitter experience that his pro- 
gram to divide and conquer meant for us 
to divide and die. To offset that we united 
and we are winning. United, we shall con- 
tinue to win. 

Division at home was another weapon with 
which Hitler hoped to win. He openly stated 
that the democracies were so divided and 
disunited that they could not effectively 
wage war. We are not divided; we are not 
disunited. In the magnificent program of 
the war management, labor, industry, and 
agriculture have united to produce the great 
accomplishments which have been made, and 
with which victory is being won. 

But, the controversies which I have men- 
tioned—strikes, threats of strikes, excessive 
profits, petty disputes, political discord—are 
magnified, distorted, and exaggerated by the 
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enemy until the re led to t ve that we 
at home are nearing collaj That is the 
thing that I am talking about and 1inst— 
why I urge that, whateve our complaint 
real or unreal, that they all be put aside and 
forgotten until after the war is over and peace 
Cumes once again 
May 1944 indeed be a year of patriotic de- 
votion to this country of ours. May all the 
decisions we make this year be based solely 


upon what is best f of America 
and her people 

On that theme I am content to rest the 
fortunes of my party and the safety and hap- 
piness of our people. 

Democrats, this is indeed a year of destiny 
for our party and our country. God grant 
that we may meet that destiny as fearlessly 
as our sons are daily meeting their destinies 
on the battlefields of the world. 
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Method of Voting by Members of Armed 


Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Dllinois [Mr. Lucas] on Decem- 
ber 24, 1943, over the N. B. C. network, 
on his bill to provide a method for mem- 
bers of the armed forces to vote in time 
of war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In September 1942, the Congre 
overwhelming vote, enacted legisl: 
viding a special method for voting in time of 
war for members of the armed forces 
that time one Nation-wide election, that of 
November 3, 1942, has been held under the 
provisions of that Federal act 

In that bill the Congress dispensed with 
the necessity of registration and the payment 
of a poll tax, but in no way attempted to re- 
move the qualifications of any voter under 
the law of the State of respective resi- 
dence. This law proved t 
Twenty-nine million voters ¥ l 
in 1942. Approximately 5,000,000 men 
in the service Out of that number, o1 
28,000 valid war ballots were cast in 40 State 
The se 
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figures prove conclusively that. the 
mechanics of the present law do not give t 
those Americans in the armed forces an op- 


portunity to vote. With a full realization 
of such inadequacy I started research work 
for the purpose of amending the basic law t 
the end that the Federal ballot be taken to 
every member of the armed forces irrespec- 
tive of where they might be serving. I said 
then and I say now that all political parties 
in the coming election must be represented 


fully, adequately, and honestly on every ship 
every island, every continent, wherever our 
troops carry the Stars and Stripes 

After much study and d ussion with offi- 
clals in the War 


and Navy 
various secretaries of state and others, Sen- 
ator THEODORE GREEN, of Rh 
introduced legislation to 
law to make it workable. Under our propos 

& nonpartisan Ballot Commission is set up to 
prepare the ballots and pass them on to 
Army and Navy, who, in turn, assume the re- 
sponsibility for taking the ballots directly to 


the 











the field or the ship where the armed forces 
are training or fighting Ad would be 
d ted by the commanding officers for 
ervice men il women toc their ballots. 
The days would vary, depending upon mili- 
tary condi ns. Nothing is to be done that 
is 2 p icable and compatible with mili- 
tary < itions 

At the suggestion of the Honorable Fred- 
erick Cook, Republican secretary of state of 
Ma cl etts, we set up in the bill what is 
ki rite- ballot It is one that 
eve icem can understand After |r 
pr p and seals his ballot in secret, certi- 
fi under « h toh qualificati which 
are j on the back of the envel: pe, he 
then turns it over to his commanding ofiicer, 
who collects all the ballots at the post, and, 
through pl! priori will have them on 
their way the United States within 24 to 
48 hours i ballots are cast. They are 
returned to th Ballo Commission. The 
Comm ion segregates the ballots and sends 
them to the respective secretaries of state, 
They in turn s gate and send the ballots 
to t } r election officials in the cotinties 
in which the voters reside. Let me emphati- 
cally state that the Ballot Commi yn has 
absolu y nothing to do with eitl the ac- 
tual casting or the counting of the votes. Re- 
publican and Democratic Senators who de- 
feated this protective measure contend that 
this legislation is unconstitutional in that 
it invades the rights of the States to carry 
on their own elections. 

My friends, the Lucas-Green bill is an 
emergency measure. I boldly assert that itis 
not a question of destroying States’ right 


it is a question of protecting human rights. 
Members of the armed forces cannot be rele- 
gated to a condition of second-class citizen- 
ship 


If the long arm of Uncle Sam can reach 
out and take men from the homes, the 
farms, the factories, the shoy nd the cities 
and send them to every part of the globe to 
defend our liberty 1inst a foreign tyranny, 
then by the same token he must find a way 
to give those same men an opportunity to 
vote in a Presidential election, the results of 
which may shape the destiny of this Nation 
for the ncxt hundred years to come. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said that “the President is vested with 
the executive power of the Nation. The im- 
portance of his election and the vital charac- 
ter of its relationship to and effect upon the 
welfare a y of the whole people cannot 
be too strongly stated.” With this sound ad- 
mition, I submit no circum- 
stances can we permit the Eastland amend- 
ment, which emasculates the Lucas-Green 
bill, to become the law. The Eastland amend- 
ment says it is the duty of the States and not 
the Federal Government to see that those in 


to vote 
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the service have an opportunity My 
friends, this proposal will not work. Such 
political Cistortion will disfranchise in the 

ght to ten million of Amer- 


1934 election € 
i ble and heroic men and women. 
Senators must know that the 48 States can- 
not handle effectively these veterans’ votes. 
The National Government has complete con- 
trol over the discipline and activities of the 
armed forces. Everyone knows about our dif- 
ficu ; of communication, and of transpor- 
tation. Everyone Knows that World War 
complications compel us to use simplicity 
and uniformity to get a Federal ballot to our 
fighting men and women. The States, with 


cas mo ho 


Federal, State, and county candidetes on the 
ballot, cannot achieve this simplicity and 
uniformity, even with Federal cooperation. 

In the ¢8 States there are 48 different meth- 
ods of voting. As an example, 8 States have 
20 da or less absentee voting privileges. 


Thirty-three States have a limitation of 30 
days or less, and 14 out of the 33 require 
that a particular form of application for ab- 
sentee ballot be used by the absentee voter. 
Let me take my own State of Illinois as an 
example of how the absentee voting law 


works: Whether an Illinois soldier, sailor, or 
marine is in this country or outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, he first 
must ask his county clerk to send him a form 
for making application for a ballot. That is 
one mail service. The county clerk sends the 
application to the one making the request. 
That is the second mail service. The soldier 
returns the application to the county clerk 
making a third mail service. The county 
clerk then sends a ballot to the applicant, the 
fourth mail service. The soldier marks the 


ballot and returns it to the county clerk, the 
fifth mail service. In addition, under Illinoi 

law the applicant must swear to his qualifica- 
tions. Can you imagine those serving in the 
armed forces in Asia, Africa, and thousands of 
other foreign spots going through all these 


acts in order to vote? What an absurdity. 
isn’t all—legal and transportation ex- 

he Army have made a careful calcu- 

lation of the time it would take for five mail 





plane services from Springfield, Ill., to the 
various theaters of war outside the conti- 
nental s of the United States, based upon 





he average time of air carriage by the service 
in wartime. The following information 
t from Colonel Cutler of the Army 
familiar with this legislation. 
F a point in a North American area to 
Springfield, M1., five mail services, including 
a minimum time for distribution, would re- 
quire 28 days. From an overseas point in the 
European area to Springfield, 61 days. From 


is very 





an overseas point in the Pacific area to 
Springfield 71 days. From a point in the Far 


East to Springfield, 86 days. Remember, in 
Illinois only 30 days are available for absentee 
voting. So, my friends, you can see that not 
a single Illinoisan at war serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States will 
have an opportunity to vote under the ab- 
sentee voting laws of the State of Illinois, and 
very few serving in this country would. What 
is true of Illino’s is true with the great ma- 
jority of the States. 

I wish it were possible for servicemen 
throughout the world to vote for not only 
Federal officials, but every State and county 
official as well. However, taking Mlinois 
again as an example, we would have to send 
to every camp in the world 102 different kinds 
of ballots, because of different county candi- 
dates running in each county. Multiply this 
by 48 and then speculate on the chaos and 
confusion when thousands of ballots start 
fiying around the globe in every direction at 
the same time. To expect the Army and the 
Navy to handle efficiently these ballots and 
provide plane pricrities would be as sensible 
as going to the top of the Empire State Build- 
ing, on a windy d2y, opening a bag of feathers 
and expecting them to drop at a particular 
destination at a designated time. The Army 
and Navy can't do the impossible. They have 
said so, emphatically. They can handle 1 
ballot in 1 election and 1 only—the people 
understand this. Their disappointment in 
the defeat of the Lucas-Green bill is turn- 
ing to indignation. Many editorials express 
that viewpoint in demanding affirmative and 
early action by Congress. Letters from par- 
ents of boys in the service show plainly their 
unyielding resentment. Servicemen have 
written me requesting legislation guarantee- 
ing their wartime political rights, but they 
can’t get them under the Eastland amend- 
ment. It is a snare and a delusion—a mock- 
ery on the opportunity for men and women 
of the armed forces to vote in 1944. 

My fellow Americans, if these citizen sol- 
diers defending the Republic in our greatest 
crisis are denied a part in the civil adminis- 
tration of this Government, it is time to in- 
quire, who is worthy of it? The sailor at 
Pearl Harbor can lose a leg, but he cannot 
vote. The soldier in Italy can lose an arm, 
but he cannot vote. The marine at Tarawa 
can shed his precious blood, but he cannot 
vote. My friends, if this should come to 





pass, then the America that I have learned 
to love and revere has failed in the hour of 
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her greatest peril. 





I cannot believe—I wi!) 
not believe, that America eternally grat 
to the finest and bravest group of warri 


ever marshaled under any banner will fai! 


to meet headlong this uncemocratic 


unjustifiable challenge. If a boy 


enough to stop a bullet—he is gocd enou 


to cast a ballot. 





Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative d 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. 


January 7. 


Trea 
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President, 
unanimous consent to have printed 

the Appendix of the Recorp an addrs 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy,” deliver: 
by me over Wisconsin radio stations 


y 


. 
x 


in 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Reco: 


as follows: 
As a result of the Moscow, 


ternational 
world. 


relationships in the 


As we all know, the Moscow Conference \v 


held on October 19 to October 30. 


participants were Secretary of State Hull 


Cairo, 
Teheran Conferences, there has now emergs 
a definite pattern of officially proposed in 


D, 


O. 


the United States, Forcign Minister Eden of 


Great Britain, and Foreign Commissar M 
The Chinese 
bassador to Russia was a signatory to its m 


tov of the Soviet Union. 


important declaration. 


The Moscow Conference paved the way 
the Cairo and Teheran Conferences. 
was held on November 
Its chief participants we 
United 
Great 
ek of Cl 

The Teheran Conference, which was he! 
November 28 to December 1, had 4s its « 
the 
States, the Prime Minister of Great Bri 
and Premier Stalin of the Soviet Union 

The pattern which has emerged is ¢ 
It is specifically outlined in art 
4 of the joint declaration signed at Mo 
between the representatives of the gov 
ments of the United States, Great Brit 


Cairo Conference 
to November 26. 
President Roosevelt of the 
Prime Minister Churchill of 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-s! 


participants, the President of 


ful one. 


the Soviet Union, and China. 


Article 4 jointly states that the four great 


powers “recognize the necessity of establi 
ing at the earliest practical date, a gen 
international organization, based on the pr 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all ; 

loving states, and open to the membe! 
of all such states, large and small, f< 
maintenance of international peace and 


curity.” 


On Friday, November 5 last, the United 


States Senate by a vote of 86 to 6, app! 
this plan for post-war international o1 


zation providing 


Senators present concur.” 


Let me repeat by way of emphasis: 

The pattern officially proposed by the f 
major powers for the post-war world, is « 
of international cooperation of sovereign 


equal peace-loving states. 
And 
emphasis: 


The Senate of the United States ha 
cially approved this pattern but has 





1g only that any treaty m 
by the Government of our own country 
give it effect “shall be made only by anc 
the advice and consent of the Senate ol 
United States, provided two-thirds oi 


let me repeat further by 








y declared that any attempt on the part 

ir Government to implement it shall be 
) uch due constitutional process onl 

Senate declaration is a flat disapry al 

tempt to commit this country to any 

‘ plan through Executive agreement 
e yn in the international field of 
t tional constituti al system of 


i balances 
a ilanc 


to point out in 
proposed at Moscow and 


uld like 


cial pattern 








outlined at Cairo and Teheran is 

lentical lu 1 adopted 

I iblics nvention of my 

| State at Ap} in June 1943 
ns 
thereto! 

by the Republican Pa of Wis- 

convention assembled, That it is 

dered conviction that at the conciu- 

f this war the United States 


nust 
ate actively with all other like-minded 
an effort to preserve world peace; 


— 


ved, That the Republican Party of 
in Velieves that world peace can be 
ured only when sovereign states, while 


rving their own full sovereignty and 
own essential interests, find common 


ion which to work together 
Republican Party of Wisconsin be- 

this common ground can and must be 

i an international reign of law and 


developed.” 
e official Four Power pattern is also 
with the declaration adopted by 


é ry council of the National Republi- 
Party at Mackinac Island last summer. 
ration insists that it is necessary 
ve “responsible participation of the 
1 States in post-war cooperative organ- 
n among sovereign nations to prevent 
ry aggression and to attain permanent 
with organized justice in a free world.” 
declarations of the Republican 
y represent the sincere convictions of an 
rwhelming majority of the party. They 
| resent the sincere convictions of an over- 
elming majority of the American people. 

And they are in agreement with the offi- 

] expressed convictions of the present 

ministration and its Democrat Party lead- 
ership 

In his address to the joint session of the 
Congress on November 18, Secretary of State 
Hull emphasized that the sovereign equality 

f all States is the foundation stone “upon 
which the future world organization should 
be built.” 
“I should like to lay particular stress on 
iis provision of the declaration,” he said. 
uite obviously, this official pattern so 
nitely cutlined by the leaders of the four 
‘reat Allied powers should close the door 

ainst any utopian notions of a superstate 

1 which to house a planned world economy. 

10uld close the door against any notions 

a world police force as the instrument of 

world superstate. Quite obviously, it in- 

ts, as Republican leaders had previously 
nsisted, that the world’s best hope for a 
durable peace, can only be found in the active 
d continued cooperation of free and equal 
ind sovereign peoples. 

And quite obviously, this forthright rededi- 

ion to the principle of equal sovereignty 
has been a sharp disappointment to men in 
high places in the present American Gov- 
ernment. Quite obviously, it closes the door 
igainst the dreams of our superplanners for 
a world W. P. A., a world R. F. C., and a 
world O. P. A. 

Quite obviously it closes the door against 
all world blueprints. But quite obviously, our 
superplanners will reopen the door if they 
can. They will attempt to twist the avowed 
official purposes of this Government to their 
oWn purposes as they have twisted them be- 
fore. Quite obviously, we can keep the door 
closed only when we retire our superplanners 
to private life. And if recent election returns 
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Consequently, they conclude triumphantly, 
when United St Ser rs vi for a 





lution calling for a 
equal and sovereign states, th Senators are 
indulging in mere shado 
if United States Senator 
cheap and mean trickery 
and all-important m 
President of the Unite 


such 4& grave 





hen so is the 


d States and his Secre- 





tary of State. So are the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the Premier-Marshal of t 
Soviet Union, and the neralissimo of the 


G 
All are pledged to thi 
rid pattern. And they are pled¢ 

It is an abominable insult to ques- 


Chinese Republic 
post-war we 
definitely. 





tion the sincerity of any one of them 

As a matter of fact and as a matter ofc 
mon sense, there is nothing at all contra 
tory in free and equal and sovereign stat 


organizing to promote world peace and 
justice. 

World peace and world justice can only be 
organized in freedom To ¢ I oO Or- 
ganize it otherwise would be a real contra- 
diction of terms, a real contradiction of pur- 
pose. No civilized nation is supremely sov- 
ereign in the extreme sense. No civilized na- 
tion undertakes to exercise its sovereign pow- 
er with reckless independence, in reckless dis- 
regard of the rights of other equal and sov- 
ereign nations. Only Hitler and his hench- 
men believe in such extreme and reckk 
sovereignty. That is why we are fighting and 
smashing Hitler and Hitlerism. 

All civilized nations recognize 
law of justice and decency and 
It is true, of course, that nations now civilizec 
have violated accepted modern standards of 
international decency in the past. But it is 
because civilization has been a development 
a slow and painful development, that we may 
hope all nations which belong to the civilized 
tradition will in the future adhere loyally 
and faithfully to the standards which all 
come finally to accept as fundamental. 

So there is no contradiction at all in the 
earnest purpose of sovereign states to organ- 
ize in the support of these standards. To 
suggest such a monstrous paradox is to sug- 
gest that we are now sending our sons out 
to fight and die forafraud. Again, the sug- 
gestion is an abominable insult. It is an 
insult to our most fundamental values, our 
sincerest convictions, our most cheri: 
hopes. 

Americans of common sense and sincere 
purpose—and they are in the overwhelming 

ajority—realize, of course, that so far our 
officials have only proposed a mere pattern 
for post-war international organization. 
They realize that the pattern must be given 
effective implementation. They realize that 
is, that organizing to preserve the post-war 
peace is a matter of reaching satisfactory 
agreements with other sovereign peoples on 
many vexing problems which still confront 
us. They realize that such agreements must 
not only satisfy Americans, they must satisfy 
Britons or Russians or Chinese or Frenchmen 
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int sts is our deep intere inar nable 
national security, a security which right rea- 
son demands and which can be «s t with- 


out unreasonable 


rights of 


demands o 


othe 


To insist on such security is in no way 
to indict the good faith of the great powers 
now working with us to win this w ind 


to win 


low. 


the peace 
We expect 


which 


must some 


them each to give every « 


n- 
sideration to their own reasonable security 
Freedom from fear has its inter? l as 


well as it We have 





s individual implications 
a right and a duty to insist that we shall be 
as secure as We may reasonably provide 
again any dangers which the future 1 
one hurl at us 
I shall discuss this question in detail in 


radio broadc 





Vote for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, January 12 (leq 

of Tuesday, 


leet 
Intino 
ALive 


e day 
January 11), 1944 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have in the 


Appendix of the REcorpD an : 
appearing in the New 
Monday, January 10, 1944, under 
title, “Sure, You're for the Soldier Vote— 
Is Congress?” signed by 636 leadins 
sons in the entertainment 
gazed in entertaining our serv 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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YOU'RE FOR THE SOLDIER VOTE—1IS 
CONGRESS? 

Whether Americans in uniform can vote in 
the next elections will be decided in a few 
days by your representatives in Washington. 

The question is: Will Congress pass effec- 
tive legislation, or make a polite bow to 
democracy with a bill which says members 
cf the armed forces can vote—but in effect 
disfranchises them. That's just what the 
Senate did last month in rejecting the orig- 
inal Green-Lucas which provided for 
Federal supervision of soldier voting. The 
Senate tossed soldier balloting right back to 
the States—a hopeless procedure, compli- 
cated by 48 different sets of rules and regu- 
lations, many of which do not even provide 
the apparatus for soldier voting 

Now the Congress has a new chance to 
express the real will of the American people 
and give the armed forces a real vote by 
passing legislation carrying the full force of 
the original Green-Lucas bill 

What happens will largely depend on the 
action you take 

As the law now stands, the same thing will 
eccur in next fall's elections that occurred 
in 1942 Out of all the millions of service 
men and women then eligible to vote, less 
than 30,000 votes got counted. 
Why? Because the machinery was too com- 
plicated. The same machinery will be too 
complicated in 1944. Can it be that some 
Members of Congress are against letting the 
soldiers vote? 

By passing the Scanlon bill, which is iden- 
tical with the original Green-Lucas bill, Con- 
gress can guarantee Federal supervision of 
soldier voting. This bill actually delivers a 
ballot to every eligible member of our armed 
forces throughout the world and insures that 
these ballots will be counted. 

American men and women fight for your 
right to vote. Will you write for theirs? 

Send a telegram or letter immediately to: 

1. Both your Senators, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

2. Your Representative, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Tell them to support and vote for legisla- 
tion providing complete Federal supervision 
of soldier voting. Tell them that in all fair- 
ness it must pass to preserve the American 
way. 

The soldier-vote committee of the enter- 
tainment industry has now been formed to 
continue to fight for Federal supervision. 

JOAN ALEXANDER, 
Acting Chairman. 
JOHN CoBURN TURNER, 
Acting Secretary. 

These are among the 636 individuals in 
films, music, radio, and the theater who are 
proud to contribute this advertisement as 
their part in this critical issue of democratic 
rights: 

Joan Alexander, Kenny Baker, Peter Barry, 
Jackson Beck, Harry Bellaver, Leonardo Ber- 
covici, Gertrude Berg, Milton Berle, Kermit 
Bloomgarden, June Blythe, Ben A. Boyar, 
J. Edward Bromberg, Joseph Buloff, Joseph 
Burstyn, Harry Carey, Marc Connelly, Nor- 
man Corwin, Laird Cregar, Russel Crouse, 
Howard Da Silva, Jerry Devine, Lee Dixon, 
Alfred Drake, Muriel Draper, Peter Donald, 
Mrs. Arnaud D’Usseau, Jerome Epstein, Jules 
Epstein, Philip Epstein, Elspeth Eric, Judith 
Evelyn, Howard Fast, William Feinberg, Jose 
Ferrer, Virginia Field, Arlene Francis, William 
Friedberg, Martin Gabel, Nadine Gae, Frank 
Gallop, Betty Garde, Will Geer, Art Gentry, 
Ira Gershwin, Jay Gorney, Wocdy Guthrie, 
Uta Hagen, Oscar Hammerstein, IT, E. Y. Har- 
burg, Jack Harrison, Moss Hart, Teddy Hart, 
Helen Hayes, Rita Hayworth, George Heller, 
Jane Hoffman, Celeste Holm, Emily Holt, 


bill 


1 


actually 


Philip Houston, Sam Jaffe, Victor Jory, Joseph 
Julian, Beatrice Kay, Virginia Kaye, Alan 
Kent, Jerome Kern, Adelaide Klein, Arthur 
Kobxr, Berry Kroeger, Peg La Centra, Paula 
Laurence, Anton M. Leader, Rosetta Le Noire, 








Howard Lindsay, Norman Lloyd, Marx B. Loeb, 
Philip Loeb, Alan Lomax, Sylvia Lowy, 
Francia Luban, Peter Lyon, Nila Mack, Jack 
Manning, Ranald R. MacDougall, Charles 
Martin, George Mathews, Groucho Marx, 
Harpo Marx, Jessica Maxwell, Robert Maxwell, 
Sara Ann McCabe, Byron McGrath, Sanford 
Meisner, Allan Meltzer, Eve Merriam, Mitchell 
Miller, Zero Mostel, Lyn Murray, John Neher, 
Doris Nolan, Sono Osato, Harry H. Oshrin, 
Ethel Owen, Raymond Paige, Dorothy Parker, 
Ted Patrick, S. J. Perelman, Peggy Philiips, 
Minerva Pious, Mare Platt, John Powers, 
Pearl Primus, Victor M. Ratner, Alan Reed, 
Quentin Reynolds, Paul Robeson, Edward G. 
Robinson, William N. Robson, Mrs. Harold 
tome, Jonas Rosenfield, George Ross, Robert 
Russell, Sue Ryan, Victor Samrock, Stefan 


Schnabel, Thelma Schnee, Norman Schur, 
Vivienne Segal, Katharine Sergava, Anne 


Seymour, Dinah Shore, Viola Brothers Shore, 
Herman Shumlin, Everett Sloane, Sydney 
Smith, Hester Sondergeard, Louis Sorin, 
Charles Stark, Paul Stewart, Dorothy Stick- 
ney, Chester Stratton, hecdore Strauss, 
Gloria Stuart, Deems Taylor, Franchot Tone, 
Victor Trasoff, Mrs. Shepard Traube, John 
Coburn Turner, Frec Uttal, Carl Van Doren, 
Vera-Ellen, Harold Vermilyea, Sam Wana- 
maker, Margaret Webster, Tex Weiner, Orson 
Velles, Ruth Weston, Arleen Whelan, Dick 
Widmark, Mary Lou Williams, Rhys Williams, 
Tommy Wonder, Barry Wood, Monty Woolley, 
members of Carmen Jones Co., Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, Connecticut Yankee 
Co., Doughgirls Co., Listen Professor Co., New 
Dance Group, Oklahoma Co., One Touch of 
Venus Co., Othello Co., Rosalinda Co., Three's 
A Family Co., Winged Victory Co., Ziegfeld 
Follies Co. 





National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by President William Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


In giving consideration to the recommenda- 
tion made by President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to Congress for the enactment of a na- 
tional service law, we must take into account 
whether there is any need for such legislation, 
what its effect will be on the morale and 
efficiency of workers, and whether it will 
impair vital democratic principles. 

The American Federation of Labor has been 
unwilling to extend approval to compulsory 
service legislation because we are thoroughly 
convinced that the substitution of involun- 
tary servitude for willing and voluntary co- 
operation in the war effort is bound to be 
disastrous in its effects. 

The record shows that free labor in free 
America is more efficient and capable of 
greater individual and collective production 
than forced labor employed in totalitarian 
countries. The record shows that free labor 
in America has accomplished miracles of pro- 
duction. Why endanger the high efficiency of 
production we have achieved? This is the 
question Congress must answer when it con- 
siders the President's proposals. 

We are all agreed that strikes should not 
occur during the war emergency and that it 
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is our solemn duty to prevent them. Im. 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, the American 
Federation of Labor gave a no-strike pledge to 
the President of the United States. As pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Lat 

I have never since then ordered a single strike 
Or approved or condoned one. The record 
shows that not a single national strike h 
been put into effect by a union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor since Pear] 
Harbor. When local strikes have cccurred, we 
have promptly exerted every influence 
terminate them as quickly as possible. That 
is the official policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Great Britain has a national service act 
It has failed to prevent strikes in that coun- 
try. Factual comparisons show that ther 
were more strikes, proportionately, in Gr« 
Britain than in the United States in 1942 

In the nations conquered by the Nazis hos- 
tages are indiscriminately executed when the 
Nazis cannot find the actual perpetrators of 
alleged sabotage. Innocent people are pun- 
ished when the guilty cannot be apprehended. 
This vicious practice has shocked our sensi- 
bilities and aroused our indignation. Yet the 
same principle could be applied here throu 
enactment of a national service law. The 
millions of workers who have never gone on 
strike during the war emergency, those who 
have served faithfully in the war production 
plants of the Nation during long hours and 
extra shifts, would be punished by conscrip- 
tion and the stigma of involuntary servitude 
merely because a small percentage of worket 
had engaged in unauthorized and illegal 
strikes. 

Summing up, the American Federation of 
Labor resolutely opposes enactment of com- 
pulsory national service legislation for the 
following major reasons: 

1. It will not prevent strikes. The experi- 
ence of Great Britain proves that. Britain 
has a national service law. It has not stopped 
strikes. In 1942 the number of strikes in 
Britain was greater proportionately than in 
the United States. 

2. It will not solve manpower problems. 
The War Manpower Commission's Policy 
Committee, composed of management, labor, 
and agricultural representatives, declared 
unanimously only 2 months ago that “the 
American people will provide greater output 
under a voluntary system than under one 
of compulsion and regimentation.” 

3. It threatens to undermine our basic con- 
cepts of democracy. There is no real com- 
parison between drafting men for service in 
the armed forces of the country and drafting 
them for service in private industry, operat- 
ing for private profit. As eminent an au- 
thority as Mr. Bernard Baruch has publicly 
warned against this. 





Overseas Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
okp, I include a resolution adopted by the 
Association of Commerce of Centerville, 
Iowa, on the subject of further legisla- 
tion relating to aviation. In the Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa there is 
no community having more interest in 
development of aviation than Centerville 
and the association of commerce not only 
has fostered and developed an excellent 
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id for the city but has spent a 
deal of time and thought on the 
rment of aviation both nationally 
ionally. 

therefore, be it 

ed, That the Centerville Association 
Centerville, lowa, is definitely 
he preservation of free enterprise 


+ ower ¢ 
Cidi 





1 basis of overseas air 


1m transporta- 
with the preamble, as laid down 
nestic air carriers of the United 
lows 
pen competition, w d-wide 
to reasonable regulations by the ap- 
te governm al agenci€ 


ownership and management 
il ‘ i encouraging by the Gov- 
of the United States of a sound 








€ ir-t portation system 
m of ansit in peaceful flight 
vide 
quisition of civil and commercial out- 
iired in the public intere nd be it 
ved further, That copies of this s0- 
be transmitted to the Members of 


ess repre Iowa, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, wit 

nd urgent appeal for support 

enterprise in any and 

nceerned with post-war 
air transportation. 


senting United 
1 a respect- 
of the poli- 
ill legis!a- 
commerctal 
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The American Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


IF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ra 


Wednesday, January 12 (legisitative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 
Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 


nimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a speech which 
I delivered over the National Broadcast- 
ng System on Friday, December 17, 1943, 
om New York City on the subject The 
American Free Enterprise System 
There being no objection, the address 
is ordered to be printed, as follows: 
The American 
ns to me the 
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individual It 
individual to 
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our 
a living 
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t o succeed under a comp ive 

in proportion to one’s ability, ap - 
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form of government 
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equal opportunity 
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for all. 
I was a young man and had great 
ty in making a living, I sometimes 
things were not divided as they 
I paused and studied our Ameri- 
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es, and decided the accomplishment of 
ny desired objectives were open to those 
are willing to work and apply 
ves in the ways which lead to accomplish- 
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dominated or completely contr d by 
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to pre tect and el p 
system. They are mistaken—the destruction 
of those who have been succe ul does not 
aid those who have st been successful. Our 
ot tive as a nation should be to pre ve 
this great system and cure any defé that 
have grown up in it, thereby preser'v é l 
opzortunity for all 

As I review the events of the rid it f ; 
clear that whenever and wherever free ¢ er- 
prise with the right to use p e ir tive 
with reward as an incentive f a ish- 
ment has been destroyed, or wherever t 
reward has been made insecure, unsafe 
destroyed by the ac of the ite, then e 
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st ed. They may call such a governme 
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in the ranks of labor as well as those in the 
ranks of capital. It, therefore, means the 
destruction of the rights and opportu es 
of the vast majority of u the vast 





majority are found in the ra ] 
We must all strive to make selfishness int 
enlightened self-interest 
the rights of all, and equity and justice in 
human relations as our great objective. The 
only way we can hope to have free men con- 
t e their support of any system is based 
upon their approval of that system and the 
opportunities it provides for all who serve to 
the best of their ability under the system. 
The objective of all must be the same—ac- 
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few month 
icut was disassembled beside an engine built 
in Chicag: The parts were mixed up and 
reassembled into two composite engines, both 
of which passed their tests. No matter where 
our engines may fly in this wide world, parts 
will be completely interchangeable without 
any refitting of any sort. 

Unit prices have continued to decline on 
practically all war materials and the decline 
ranges from 12 to 34 percent. The flow of 
invention and discovery has been from us to 
our allie We have placed at the service of 
our allies not merely our capacity for pro- 
duction, which was made possible by the 
free enterprise system but also our native 
ingenuity, including our inventions, designs, 
patents, and experience. We have given 
more than we have received 

Let every American pause and think care- 
fully about the preservation of this great 
American enterprise system as the only basis 
which gives freemen employment of their 
own choice and an opportunity to excel and 
succeed 

New Dea! controls, restrictions, and bufeau- 
cratic rulings, which displace a proper rule 
by established law, cannot survive under the 
same roof as free enterprise. Nothing can 
be successful with two masters. We must 
choose between having the Government con- 
trol our whole lives or we must accept our 
full responsibilities and control the Govern- 
ment. Fair laws for labor, fair laws for 
management and capital, and decent respect 
for the rights of each and every group that 
makes up our American way of life are vital 
if we wish to remain freemen in fact as 
well as name. 

Let every American remember that victory 
abroad including the establishment of a fair, 
sound, and enduring peace is so interwoven 
with the problem of preserving our rights as 
freemen at home under our established form 
of government that the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. The solution of the domestic prob- 
lems is vital if victory abroad would mean 
real victory for the American people as one 
of the great leaders of the world. 

No system is ever perfect. The develop- 
ment of the people, coupled with the ever- 
increasing population, will require changes, 
but those changes should be made by the 
representatives of the people, either in es- 
tablished law or in constitutional amend- 
ments, accomplished strictly in accord with 
the provisions of the Constitution itself. 

Those who think lightly of the Constitu- 
tion and the overriding of its provisions 
should remember that the people through- 
out the world who lost their libertios have 
done so by disregarding their fundamental 
laws and principles of government because 
of emergency. Emergency justifies restric- 
tions and regulations intelligently conceived 
and fairly spread, but even those restrictions 
should go no further than is necessary. They 
should be made in accord with the provisions 
of the Constitution and should be discon- 
tinued immediately when the emergency 
ceases. The only hope for this country lies 
in an understanding of our rights and re- 
sponsibilities and the acceptance of the re- 
sponsibilities on time in order to preserve 
our rights. God willing we will succeed. 


The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. TOM MURRAY 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


| soldier to vote. 


time an engine built in Connect- | marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing article by Mark Sullivan from to- 
day’s Washington Post: 
PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
SOLDIER VOTE 


President Roosevelt, in his message Tues- 
day, came out for soldier voting—and on that 
everybody agrees. In spite of an impression 


| created to the contrary, there is no person in 


Congress, and probably no human being in 
the United States, who does not want every 
The only question is one of 
method. And the question of method pre- 
sents real dificulty—as has been discovered 
by the men in Congress who have given long 
and patient work to the problem. Soldier 
voting will be achieved, but only by still 
further patient work in Congress, and also by 
the States. 

Mr. Roosevelt, with easy simplicity, uses 
the phrase, “the right to vote.” Important 
in that phrase is the period with which Mr. 
Roosevelt stops. Soldier voting for what 
offices? For some offices—but not for others? 

Soldier voting means voting for all offices, 
from President down to county sheriff. It 
means voting for all Federal offices—Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of Con- 
gress; and also for all State and local offices— 
Governor, members of the legislature, mayors, 
school directors. 

Any proposal which would draw a line be- 
tween the two—which would give soldiers 
complete opportunity to vote for Federal offi- 
cials, but less opportunity to vote for State 
officials—is not adequate soldier voting. To 
treat voting for Federal officials as a superior 
function and voting for State officials as in- 
ferior would be a further step in that subordi- 
nation of the States which already has gone 
so far as to cause alarm. 

This is the objection to some of the pro- 
posals which would have soldier voting con- 
ducted mainly or wholly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some proposals for voting by Fed- 
eral action would give complete opportunity 
for voting for Federal officials, but do not pro- 
vide equal opportunity for voting for State 
offices. 

On the other hand, proposals that soldier 
voting to be conducted by the States con- 
template that the soldier shall have full and 
equal opportunity to vote for all offices, Fed- 
eral as well as State and local, 

As between the two, Mr. Roosevelt comes 
out for soldier voting by Federal action. He 
says that soldier voting by State action is not 
practicable. As of today he is right. In 
order that soldier voting be conducted by 
State action, it is necessary that some States 
make changes in their existing laws and reg- 
ulations about voting. Among other steps, 
they must extend the time permitted for ab- 
sentee voting. Adequate time for soldiers to 
vote, in the judgment of persons who have 
studied the problem, would be 90 days. And 
States must, of course, waive ordinary regu- 
lations, such as personal registration, or pay- 
ment of poll taxes in the States which have 
such taxes. 

Mr. Roosevelt says the States will not do 
this in time. But the fact is the States are 
already doing it. Some States are doing it 
in regular sessions of the legislature. In 
some half dozen other States, special sessions 
of the legislature have been called. In at 
least one State, Georgia, a special session of 
the legislature has already been called, sat 
for 5 days, made the necessary changes in 
its election laws, and adjourned. 

Contrary to Mr. Roosevelt, the evidence is 
that the States are aware of their responsi- 
bility, and are acting upon it. The States 
are acting because they know that failure 
to act by them will create justification for 
the demand by Mr. Roosevelt and others that 
soldier voting be conducted by the Federal 
Government. 

The States know, and the people are learns 
ing, what was put in solemn words in a 





radio address by Gov. William H. Wills, of 
Vermont, last Saturday night. Governor 
Wills recited Vermont’s historic resistance to 
centralization of government, distant from 
the people—as practiced before the Revolu- 
tion by the British Crown, and as practiced 
later by the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington. Then Governor Wills declared: 

“Vermonters today are just as wary of cen- 
tralized government—and with real reason 
now to be suspicious.” 


Allowing Precious Source Material for 
Alcohol To Be Drained Into the Sewer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I have at- 
tempted, repeatedly, on this floor and in 
representations to Government bureaus 
and agencies, to impress upon Federal 
Officials the economy of utilizing waste 
products from pulp sulfite mills for the 
manufacture of ethyl alcohol for indus- 
trial purposes. I advocate this program 
because, in so doing, the Government 
would be able to purchase a vast quantity 
of alcohol at an amount per gallon less 
than one-quarter the average price now 
being paid by the United States for such 
product. In addition, I advance as an- 
other argument that the utilizing of such 
sulfite waste liquor for alcohol would be 
a considerable aid in the reduction of the 
pollution of our national streams and 
waterways and, therefore, be consistent 
with a sound conservation program. 

The Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., has been an outstanding protagonist 
of this crusade. Its eminent executive 
director, Mr. Kenneth A. Reid, has re- 
peatedly and eloquently urged that the 
Federal Government cooperate with pulp 
mills so as to give the Government the 
benefit of cheap alcohol, while, at the 
same time, materially mitigating the 
menace of pollution of our national 
waterways. 

In the February 1943 issue of Outdoor 
America appears an editorial by Kenneth 
A. Reid which feelingly and persuasively 
discusses this subject matter. 

Here is the editorial: 


CRITICAL MATERIALS THROUGH THE SEWER 


Through the biggest publicity campaign 
ever undertaken by the Nation, citizens are 
urged to save, conserve and deny themselves 
so critical materials needed for war may be 
available in sufficient quantity. Did you 
ever stop to think, however, that prior to 
the war the economic structure of this 
country was built on exactly the opposite 
philosophy—a philosophy based not upon 
consumer need, but upon producer greed? 
“Break your empty bottles’—“Buy beer in 
convenient tin cans, just throw the empty 
cans away”—“Buy a second car for your fam- 
ily’s health and enjoyment” were typical. Our 
whole business economy, if economy it could 
be called, was founded on an economy of 
waste. 

Now war has brought us squarely face to 
face with the fact that rubber, aluminum, 
steel, copper, oil and wood are vital to the 
war effort and that the supplies are limited. 
We have been the most wasteful people on 
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s. Today we are beginning to realize 
addition to this evil effect of pollu- 
we are wasting through the sewers thou- 





f tons of critical materi Recov- 
ble iron is being wasted into public waters 
the millions of tons in the effluent from 

teel mills and coal mines. Sulfuric acid 
d other valuable byproducts are being 
wasted along with it. In one feasible process 
for steel mill pickle liquors and acid coal 
wastes, magnesium is also recoverable 
large quantities. In the vile smelling 
wastes of sulfite paper mills are many re- 
ble byproducts important to the 
1's war effort—and vanillin to flavor 
cream 
For a dozen years the Swedes have been 
making alcohol from these wastes. A year 
ne of the largest pulp and paper mills 
the Puget Sound area requested author- 
n from the War Production Board to 
truct such a byproduct plant to produce 
hol for use in the manufacture of 
rubber. Testimony before the Sena 
mmittee indicated that alcohol could be 
produced from these wastes at approximately 
if the present market price. Yet no au- 
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ization was given, and we are apparently 
mitted to a program of making alcohol 
from such a critical product as petroleum, 
such a staple one as grain; mesentime 
ring the opportunity to eliminate de- 
ictive water pollution and produce al- 
hol in the same operation 
In Kentucky distillers are working full time 
war contracts for alcchol and the added 
pollution from their untreated waste dis- 
ch es has become an increasingly serious 
lem for Kentucky streams. Like prac- 
all other industries, these distillers 
perfectly well how to treat their wastes 
I they also know that they can recover 
from them marketable byproducts such as 
cattle feed. Prior to the war they staved off, 
through powerful political influence, the can- 
al expense of installing treatment plants; 
now their excuse is that they cannot get 
priorities for the materials needed to build 
he plants. We presume after the war is over 
will hear that with the drop in business 
they can't afford it. Powerful industrial in- 
erests have for many years, by one subter- 
fuge or another, dodged their clear-cut re- 
sponsibility to society to take care of their 
polluting wastes before they are discharged 














nto a stream. They have preferred having 
the public bear this treatment expense at 
the intake of a water-treatment p t. 

For a great many years the bulk of the 
above-mentioned industries, plus a long list 
of cthers, for which feasible methods of 
treatment are well known by the industries 
themselves, have been poisoning public 
waters and wantonly destroying public aqua- 
tic values. Today, in wartime, the countless 
thousands of tons of valuable aquatic food 
which would be available except for pollu- 
tion, but which is lost by reason of it, take 
on &@ more serious aspect. In addition, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of critical mate- 
S urgently needed for the war effort, and 
which are recoverable from these polluting 
wastes, are now being thrown away into the 
streams. If we are really serious about sav- 
ing critical materials and putting them to 
the Nation’s war use, it is time we be con- 
sistent about it and stop the tremendous 
waste that goes on 24 hours a day through 
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A FOUR-WAY LOSS 

Last September we pointed out in the 
p America that in February 
of that year the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. had petitioned W. P. B. for priorities on 
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construction or planned fi the manufac- 
ture of alcohol from petroleum and grain 
products would be sufficient for the Nation's 
wear yr 7 


war needs, apparently ignori 
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consideration that petroleum 


then a 
critical material and grain was likely to 
be ne, while sulphite paper mill wastes 
were only a waste but also a very great 





public nuisance. 

On May 5, 1943, the Senate Rubber In- 
vestigation Committee, headed by Senat 
GILLETTE, of Iowa, op 7 
Government alcohol 
tremendous waste of 
which can be salvaged from the manufactu 
of alcohol from grain by the installation of 
screens and driers More than a year ago, 
the committee recommended that such in- 
s ations be made, but the War Production 
Board refused to grant priorities necessary 
for such installations 

According to the committee, Government 
alcohol industry is now using gfain at the 
rate of 10,000,000 bushels a month, and unde: 
the present program this consumption of 
grain for the manufacture of alcohol will be 
increased to five and one-half to six millio1 
tons a year. Think what that would add 
up to in billions of loaves of bread or thou- 
sands of fat steers. By known process 
such as are presently used by the Hiram 
Walker Distilleries at Peoria, Ill., and a few 
others, the committee estim: it 1,500,- 
000 tons of proteins for cattle feed, worth 
52,500,000 annually, could be salvaged if the 
ills were equipped for such recovery. This 
ne and one-half million tons of stil e, or 
distillery slop, now g to waste could be 
an important contribution to the Nation's 
meat production—another “must” in the w 
program. 

We don’t pretend to know all the answers 





ry to prevent the 





the stillage or slop 
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and we don’t want to advocate anything that 
will impair the Nation's war effort, but here's 


eff 
the way the score looks to us: 

1. Five to six million t 
taken from the food supply of humans 
livestock for the manufact 

2. One and one-half million tons of excel 
lent cattle feed, or in dollars 52.5 million 
thrown into the river and wasted. 

3. Countless tons of food fish and other 
aquatic life lost to the Nation through the 
polluting effects of dumping this stillage into 
the streams, plus hundreds of miles 
streams rendered useless or costly and unde 
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Which Way America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEONARD W. SCHUETZ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 

Mr. SCHUETZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th 
RECORD, I include the following wartime 
message by Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of 
Chicago, Illinois National Democratic 
committeeman: 
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SPEAKS AS AN AMERI 
Presumably I am here to make a D - 


cratic speech. But it is impos e to make a 
Democratic speech, for I come here today 

as a Democrat, not as a representative of 
political party; I come here merely as a rep- 
re tative American citize 


And I am not here to talk | cs. Iam 


m here to attempt t ( 


A 
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is the greatest, or that our Democratic leaders 
are in the Nation just because 
they happen to be Democrats 

There can be no party lines at this time 


the greatest 


gr 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


It is true that when this great world crisis 
struck, our leaders of the Democratic Party 
headed the Government, and it was their re- 
sponsibility to meet this crisis. Whatever has 
been accomplished by those in charge of the 
affairs of the Nation, who happen to be Dem- 
ocrats, has been accomplished not for the 
good of the Democratic Party but for the 
benefit of and in the interests of all the 
people of the United States. Those achieve- 
ments must be credited not alone to our 
Democratic leaders but to the citizens of the 
United States, whose cooperation has made 
those accomplishments possible. 

So I come here not to speak alone for the 
people of my party or of my city. I am in- 
terested in the outcome of events that must 
affect not only Chicago and Illinois and Mil- 
waukee and this great State of Wisconsin 
but the entire Nation. 

I speak of Chicago because, of course, I am 
most familiar with my own city and its people 
and because what has happened in Chicago 
is typical of the Nation. 


STAND BEHIND COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


In Chicago we have probably the greatest 
melting pot in the world, a mixture whose 
origin represents 62 different dialects, a city 
whose people have cooperated 100 percent in 
every phase of the war effort, and who have 
stood solidly behind our Commander in Chief 
in loyal support of his leadership. 

It is impossible to harness the thinking, 
the action, of those 4,000,000 Chicagoans. 
They are working together in harmony and 
cooperation, not because they are driven into 
line, but because they recognize what would 
happen if Hitler were to win. They recognize 
that only by working together is victory pos- 
sible. They are working in support of prin- 
ciple, not party. 

There can only be one issue at this time, 
the winning of the war. And I am here to 
add my little mite in an effort further to 
build up that spirit and morale of our people, 
who in turn, through their actions, build up 
the morale of the boys in the fighting lines. 

The purpose of this convention, the re- 
sponsibility of this convention, is the fur- 
ther stimulation of that interest, to let our 
men in the armed forces know that the tre- 
mendous sacrifices which they are making are 
worth while, let them know that here at 
home we are determined to do everything 
within our power to match them in service 
and sacrifice and loyalty to our Commander 
in Chief. 


NATION NEEDS LOYALTY NOW 


Never has there been greater need of loy- 
alty, of patriotic devotion to the ideals upon 
which this Nation was founded. Never in 
the history of this democracy has our country 
been faced with a situation so crucial, so 
momentous in its effect on our future, as that 
which we face today. Never has so much 
depended upon our thoughts, our actions, our 
plans, and never has there been more need 
of intelligent thinking, unity of action, and 
courageous, fearless leadership. 

And, thank God, we, as American citizens, 
and yes, as Democrats and loyal supporters 
of our Commander in Chief, can rejoice that 
we have such leadership. 

No one can doubt the strength of this lead- 
ership. The results, the records, speak for 

hemselves. It would be hard to find another 
decade in the life of the American Nation so 
filled with constructive, progressive results, 
and certainly no such measure of progress 
was ever achieved in any nation in the face 
of such overwhelming odds. 


CONDITION OF ALL IMPROVED 


is impossible to mention one single 
phase of our American life, one single eco- 


T+ 


nomic group of our American people, whose 
conditicn today is not infinitely improved. 

Every worker has the protection of old- 
benefit and unemployment insurance, 
under a national social-security program. 

For the first time since this Nation was 
founded, the rights of labor are recognized 
and protected under the collective bargain- 
ing provisions of the Wagner Act. 

Millions of acres of farm lands have been 
conserved and saved from destruction 
through the comprehensive long-range soil- 
conservation program. And no one should 
know beter than the people of Wisconsin 
how the condition of the farmers has been 
improved. 

Thousands of businesses are live, profitable 
enterprises today that would have perished 
in bankruptcy save for the broadened policies 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


age 
age 


HOMES OF MILLIONS SAVED 


Millions of citizens still possess homes from 
which they would have been dispossessed 
without the aid supplied them by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

There is not time to list them all, but in 
business, finance, industry, farming, labor, 
manufacturing, in all walks of life, the record 
is the same. It is one of progress accom- 
plished through straight thinking, intelli- 
gent planning. 

Mistakes, yes. For no one, no group of 
human beings can attain perfection. 

Yet how can anyone forget the conditions 
of 1932? 

How can anyone refuse to recognize how 
steadily, how far we have marched ahead 
since those days? 


RECALL “PROSPERITY AROUND THE CORNER” 


The entire Nation was at its lowest finan- 
cial ebb. Nothing planned for the return 
to a stable economy. Prosperity was always 
just around the corner, but never in sight. 

Banks and business houses toppling into 
bankruptcy like so many dominoes. Farm- 
ers in open rebellion with riots and blood- 
shed over the seizure of their farms because 
of unpaid mortgage payments. Twelve mil- 
lion Americans walking the streets in a 
hopeless search for work. Bread lines in 
every city, and children starving in a land 
of plenty. Men, women, and children follow- 
ing garbage trucks to the city dumps to 
salvage bits of food. 

Those were the conditions that our present 
administrative leadership had to shoulder 
as its responsibility and to overcome. 

They tackled the job, disheartening and 
huge as it was. They followed through, and 
won. 


ADMINISTRATION MEETS WORLD CRISIS 


It was with that same sort of courage and 
fearless leadership that this administration, 
with President Roosevelt as Commander in 
Chief, met the world crisis. 

What would have happened to this coun- 
try, what would have happened to the world, 
if the United States, under this fearless 
leadership, had not decided to cast its destiny 
on the side of the Allies? 

What would have happened if our military 
training program had not got under way 
when it did, or if the United States had not 
been in the background as a bulwark for 
our fighting allies to be dependent upon for 
aid short of war before our entrance into the 
conflict? What would have happened with- 
out lend-lease to provide food and a con- 
tinuous stream of munitions, planes, and 
ships so vitally needed? 


PREPAREDNESS AVERTED DISASTER 


Without all this Russia certainly wouid 
have fallen after that first terrible onslaught. 
England would have been beaten to her 
knees. And the spirit of the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Dutch, the Norwegians, and the 
French, would have been completely broken. 

If the United States, through its leaders, 
had not established itself as the arsenal of 
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democracy, the last ray of hope for freemen 
throughout the world would have been shat- 
tered, and the world today, including our- 
selves, would be living under the mastery of 
Hitler. 

There was only one nation, even at that 
time, mighty enough in manpower, wealth, 
and resources, to save the world. That na- 
tion was America! 

The leaders of our country recognized this, 
It was plain to every thinking man, who 
sincerely had the interest of his country at 
heart. It was clear tO every one of these 
who was not blinded by political hatred and 
selfish prejudices. 


ROOSEVELT FOREWARNED NATION 


Our Commander in Chief saw it clearly, 
and expressed it as long ago as October 5, 
1937, here in the Middle West at Chicago 
when he made his “quarantine of the ag- 
gressor nations” speech. In that speech he 
clearly defined the obligation of the United 
States, of the people of this Nation, to stand 
together with the nations who are now our 
allies, to protect ourselves and the world from 
slavery. 

Yet despite the overwhelming necessity, our 
leaders were forced to fight every inch of 
the way, for every step taken for the pro- 
tection of America. The response to this 
courageous leadership. was the cry of “war- 
monger” against our Commander in Chief, 
and accusations against all of our country’s 
leaders that they were conniving to steer us 
into a war that could be avoided by making 
a deal with Hitler. 

The events since that time have proved to 
the world how sound our leaders’ judgment 
was, and how false the accusations hurled 
against them 


CHARTS COURSE FOR AMERICA 


Despite this tempest stirred up by short- 
sighted, small-minded men, for political pur- 
poses, our Commander in Chief continued to 
chart the course for our Nation calmly, with 
wisdom and courage. Not once has he been 
swayed by partisan considerations, and not 
once has an appointment been made for the 
conduct of the war along party lines. 

He did not ask whether a man was a Re- 
publican or a Democrat; all he asked was, 
“Can you help us do the huge job that lies 
before us?” 

It is with that kind of leadership that our 
country has been able to accomplish the 
truly miraculous output of production, and 
only by following that course have we been 
able to mobilize the cooperative spirit of 
America into the united might of a nation 
fighting a total war. 


GREATEST ARMY IN WORLD 


This all-powerful accomplishment is all the 
more amazing when it is remembered how 
swiftly—how efficiently—our Army, then one 
of the smallest in the world, was expanded 
and trained into what is today the greatest 
the best organized, the best clothed, and best 
fed army of fighting men in the world—and 
despite the tremendous pressure brought to 
bear to hurry our new Army into action, they 
were not sent until they were fully hardened, 
fully trained, completely equipped to mect 
the enemy. 

This is no time to drop our guard. 

Let’s remember that now we still have with 
us those same small-minded men who, for 
motives of personal gain or vindictive 
prejudice, would hamstring the efforts of 
our leaders by petty political maneuvers at 
the expense of victory 

The same men who cried, “Keep us out of 
war!” are now proclaiming that the war is 
as good as won. 


WAR IS NOT OVER 


This war is not over. No one can yet pre- 
dict with any certainty the day or the month 
or the year when it will end. Such propa- 
ganda is one of our greatest enemies today 
and Hitler's strongest ally. 
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which is sweepi1 
American academic circles 
In that category I would put Prof 
Bergst the University of 
who is instructing young 
who will some day 
occupied territories 
sergstraesser is instructing them 
is called German Areas Study 
The case of Professor Bergstraesser had its 
genesis between 1933 and 1936 when he was 
teaching at such institutions as the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. There, the organizers of a 
course entitled “The Younger Generation In 
Germany; Its Attitude and Essence, Pre- 
sented by Its Members,” picked him to pre- 
*nt Nazi youth to the “members of the race 
and foreign guests” who were to be initiated 
into the new order 
During that period Bergstraesser also wrote 
his Nation and Economy, which was pub- 
lished by the same Nazi publishing firm 
which issued the works of such Nazi 
theoreticians as Adolf Bartels 


g through 


Arnold 
Chicago, 
American officers 
presumably administer 


raesser, of 


in what 


THE PATTERN OF THE NAZI 
In his own book, Bergstraesser refers in 
approving terms to the new order in Ger- 
many. In fact a close study of Bergstraes- 
ser’s writing and teaching in German schools 
reveals an intellectual pattern parailel to 
that of the Nazis in several respects. He was 
a member of the National Socialist Professors 
Corporation. In 1934 he joined the German 
Society for Geopolitics and Military Science, 
and so became one of the members of the 
general staff of the famous Haushofer In- 
stitute, from which Hitler's brain trust was 
selected 

In 1937 Bergstraesser appeared in the 
United States because, as he insists, he 
“finds it impossible to further teach in Ger- 
many.” 

A year after his arrival here, however, a 
Nazi publishing firm in Frankfurt announced 
a new book series entitled “Studies of the 
Idea of State and Nation,” edited by the good 
doctor. 

The day after Pearl Harbor, Bergstraesser 
was taken into custody by Federal authori- 
ties. He was asked whether he had had 
contacts with Fritz Wiedeman, the German 
consul general in San Francisco and chief 
of Hitler's espionage organization operating 
in conjunction with the Japanese. 

He was also questioned about the content 
of his courses at Scripps College and of a 
number of lectures delivered on the west 
coast, 

RELEASED TO THE CAMPUS 


In January 1942, he was suddenly released. 
On September 10, 1942, he was rearrested. 
In February 1943, he was let out again. His 
second release was followed by his appoint- 
ment to the University of Chicago. 

His releases from custcdy were obtained 
through the intervention of Dr. Heinrich 
Bruening, former Chancelor of the German 
teich and now littauer professor of govern- 
ment, graduate school of public administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 

And thereby hangs another tale which we 
Will tell some other time. 


The Soldier Vote 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
hope to report the soldiers and sailors 


| 
| 
\ 


absentee voting bill to the House this 
week with perfecting amendments, to 
enable the men and women in the armed 
forces of the United States to vote in the 
coming election, and to leave the elec- 
tion machinery in the hands of the 
States. 

The States are cooperating in every 
possible way. I have in my hand now a 
law recently passed, unanimously by the 
legislature of the State of Georgia, not 
only wiping out the restrictions which 
have prohibited the men and women in 
the armed forces from voting by ab- 
sentee ballots in the past, but eliminating 
any necessity for applications for the bal- 
lots at all. 

I am inserting this law in the Rrecorp 
today as a model. We ask the other 
States to pass similar laws in order that 
this matter may be straightened out, and 
that every man ahd woman in the armed 
forces who is qualified to do so may vote 
by absentee ballot in the coming elec- 
tions. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the law just passed 
by the legislature of Georgia. 

It read as follows: 


ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE oF GEorGIA, 1944 


An act to provide for Georgia men and 
women in military service of the United 
States of America to participate in elections 
and primaries; to define terms; to prociaim 
purposes; to provide for registration; to pro- 
vide for the issuance of ballots to those who 
are already registered; to amend and revise 
laws relating to the time of holding elections, 
primaries, and conventions; to provide for the 
time of qualification of candidates; to provide 
for the furnishing, voting, return, and count- 
ing of ballots in primaries and elections; to 
absolve and abolish poll taxes against the 
military; to create a war-ballot commission; 
to define the duties and authorities thereof; 
to make provisions relating to registration 
and voting by the military; to provide for 
the costs thereof; to provide for the termina- 
tion of this act; to repeal conflicting laws; 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Georgia: 

SECTION 1. The purpose of this act is to 
make provision for Georgia men and women 
in the military service of the United States 
to participate in county, State, and national 
elections, and in party primaries in liberaliz- 
ing the statutes of this State and by making 
provision for such participation. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be liberally construed 
to carry out the purpose of the general as- 
sembly in its enactment. 

Sec. 3. The State selective service, all mili- 
tary organizations, and citizens of this State 
are charged with the duty of cooperating with 
election and party officials in carrying out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 4. The term “military” as used in this 
act shall mean enlisted and commissioned 
members, male and female, of the Army of the 
United States, the United States Navy, the 
United States Marine Corps, the United States 
Coast Guard, or any of their respective com- 
ponents who are citizens of Georgia. 

Sec. 5. The tax collectors or tax commis- 
sioners of the several counties shall provide 
for the military a registration card in form 
as follows: 

“I do hereby affirm that I am a citizen of 
the United States; that I have resided in the 
State of Georgia 1 year and in the county of 

for 6 months immediately pre- 
ceding the date of my induction into the 
military service of the United States; that 
my address at the time of my induction in 


the military service was -..-.------- Street 
town; that I 

possess the qualifications of an elector re- 

quired by the constitution of Georgia; that 

I am not disfranchised from voting by rea- 

son of any offense committed against the 

laws of Georgia; and that I am 

of age. Dated this ..-.... day of 

Pelicans 


(Signature) 

The signing of the aforesaid registration 
ecard containing the required information 
shall be in all respects equivalent to signing 
the voters’ book and shall not require attes- 
tation. 

Any member of the military, his relative 
or friend, is authorized at any time to re- 
quest from the tax collector or commissioner 
the aforesaid registration card, and in making 
said request shall furnish the name and ad- 
dress of the military member, and upon re- 
ceipt of such request it shall be the duty of 
the tax collector or commissioner to send the 
same to the member of the military, and the 
tax collector or commissioner shall number 
the said registration forms and shall keep a 
permanent record book in his office, in which 
he shall record the number of the card, the 
name of the member of the military for whom 
the registration card is sought, the name and 
relation, if any, of the person requesting the 
card, and the date the card is furnished, and 
such other information necessary to identify 
said registrant; provided further, however, for 
good and sufficient cause made known to the 
tax collector or commissioner, he may fur- 
nish to the military voter a duplicate regis- 
tration card, noting the fact in the book 
hereinbefore referred to. 

The member of the military receiving and 
executing the aforesaid registration card shall 
place the same in an envelope addressed to 
the tax collector or commissioner of his 
county and mail the same. It shall not be 
necessary to use registered mail. 

When such registration is completed, 
signed and returned to the tax collector or 
tax commissioner of the county it shall by 
him be placed in a suitable permanent rec- 
ord book and form a part of the voters’ reg- 
istration list. Upon receipt by the tax col- 
lector or commissioner of the said registra- 
tion, the name of the member of the military 
so registering shall be placed upon the reg- 
istration list as an elector and registered 
voter, and «hall be certified as such by the 
registrars; provided, however, the said mem- 
ber of the military is otherwise qualified. 

Sec. 6. In all cases where the voter is al- 
ready registered and otherwise qualified, ap- 
plication may be made for a ballot without 
the necessity of reregistration as is in this 
act elsewhere provided, and upon proof sat- 
isfactory to the registrars of the service of 
said voter in the armed forces, a ballot shall 
be mailed to the voter as herein provided. 
Entries shall be made in the books herein 
specified as to the voter’s registration as a 
member of the armed forces, and as to the 
issuance of a ballot to him. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in the present 
laws of Georgia as to the time that the reg- 
istrars shall complete their work and file the 
list of registered voters shall in any way 
abridge the right of a member of the military 
to be certified by the registrars at any time 
as a registered voter. The registrars shall in- 
clude on the list of registered voters all mem- 
bers of the military who have registered in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
and who are otherwise qualified. 

Sec. 8. In order to allow more adequate 
time for the participation of members of the 
military in elections and party primaries, the 
following provisions are enacted in lieu of 
those now provided by law: 

1. All candidates for National and State 
offices or the proper authorities of the po- 
litical ‘party nominating them, shall file 
notice of their candidacy, giving their names 







































































































i the offices for which they are candidates, 
the secretary of state, at least 90 days 


» the regular election. All candidates 








rn district and county Offices either by them- 
’ r by the proper authorities of the 
minating them, shall file notice of 

candidacy with the ordinary of the 

at least 90 days before the regular 

nt 2. Whenever any political party shall hold 
ms elections for nomination of candi- 
2 for office for Governor, statehouse offi- 
*. Members of Congress, United States Sen- 
judges of the superior courts, justices 

upreme court, judges of the court of 

ils, solicitors general, and members of 

general assembly, which are by law voted 

ne and the same day throughout the 

said primary may be held on such date 

iy be fixed by the State executive com- 

4 e of such party, and the State executive 
rE mittee is authorized to fix such time for 
: said primary, second primary, or party 


vention as it may determine without re- 
, t to the time now provided by law as the 


te on which the said primary, second pri- 
y, or convention shall be held 
Src. 9 


Every member of the military reg- 
ed and qualified shall vote at the precinct 


E which the courthouse of the county is 
; ted 

. Sec. 10. The Governor shall furnish the sev- 
- | ordinaries all blank forms necessary for 


eneral elections in sufficient time for the 
inaries to have the ballots printed at least 
) days before election day. 
; Sec. 11. Upon the request of any member of 
» military, his relative or friend, it shall be 
e duty of the ordinary to furnish such mili- 
ry voter at the address given at the time 
he request is made a ballot for the use of the 
litary voter in casting his vote in the gen- 
lelection. The ordinary in furnishing the 
d ballot shall number same and in a per- 
nent record book provided for the purpose 
» shall inscribe the number of the ballot, 
he name of the military voter for whose use 
has been furnished, the name of the person 
equesting the same and the date the ballot 
; furnished: Provided, however, That the 
b rdinary is authorized to furnish a duplicate 
. ballot for good and sufficient cause to the 
: ilitary voter: Provided further, however, 
. That a notation shall be made thereof in the 
.ok hereinbefore referred to. Said ordinary 
furnishing said ballot to such military 
ter shall also furnish a self-addressed en- 
lope for the return of such ballot to such 
rdinary. 
Sec. 12. The member of the military mark- 
y and casting his ballot in a general elec- 
n shall sign the same on the back thereof, 
lace the ballot in an envelope addressed to 
e ordinary of the county in which he is a 
egistered voter, write on the envelope the 
vord “ballot” and mail the same. Attached 
) the ballot furnished by the ordinary for 
e use of the member of the military in vot- 
z shall be instructions as to the signing, 
narking, voting, and return of the same. 
Such military voter in returning the afore- 
id ballot shall not be required to post the 
me by registered mail or to have the same 
ertified or notarized by any person or per- 
Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the county 
registrars in any primary election held by any 
political party for the nomination of candi- 
ates for the office of Governor, statehouse 
ers, Members of Congress, United States 
Senators, judges of the superior courts, jus- 
ces of the supreme court, judges of the 
rt of appeals, solicitors general, and mem- 
bers of the general assembly, to furnish to 
y member of the military who is a regis- 
ered and qualified voter and who is a mem- 
ber of the political party holding the said 
primary a ballot for the use of the military 
iter who is a member of the said political 
party in casting his vote in the said primary 
election. Said request to the registrars can 






be made by the member of the military, his 








relative or friend, and in making such re- 
quest applicant shall give the name and ad- 
iress of the military voter. The registrars so 
furnishing the said ballot shall number the 
same and in a permanent record book pro- 
vided for the purpose, he shall inscribe the 
number of the ballot, the name of the mili- 
tary voter for whose use it is 

name of the person requesting the s 

the date the ballot was furnished 

however, the registrars are author 





nish a duplicate ballot for 
cau 
he 





rood and sufficient 
e to the military voter: Provided, further 
»wever, That a notation shall be made there- 
of in the book hereinbefore referred to. Such 
registrars in furnishing said ballot to sucl 
voter, shall also furnish a self-a 
velope for the return of such bs 
registrars. 

Sec. 14. The member of the military mark- 
ing and casting the said ball in said 
mary election shall sign the same 
back thereof, place the ballot in 
addressed to the county 
county in which he is a 
write on the envelope the w 
mail Attache 
nished by the count 
the member of ths 
said party primary elect 








pri- 
on tne 
an envelope 
registrars of the 
registered voter, 
ord “ nd 
d to the ballot fur- 
egistrars for use of 
voting in 
be instruc- 


ballot,” 


the same. 





ion shal 


tions as to the signing, marking, voting, 
and return of the same. Such military 
voter in returning the aforesaid ballot shall 


not be required to post the same by regis- 
tered mail or to have the same certified or 
notarized by any person or persons 

Sec. 15. When duplicate ballots are fur- 
nished to military voters in general or pri- 
mary elections, only the first ballot 
shall be counted. 


received 


Sec. 16. It shall be the duty of the ordi- 
nary in case of general elections, and the 
duty of the county registrars in case of 


primary elections, to receive all ballots from 
menrbers of the military up to and includ- 
ing the election hours of the day of election 
and to keep the said military ballots in a 
safe and private place unopened until the 
day of the election. Upon receipt of the 
ballot by the ordinary or the county regis- 
trars, as the case may the said official 
shall write the date of the receipt of the 
said military ballot on the envelope contain- 
ing same. On the day of the election such 
official shall, in the presence of the election 
managers, open the envelope containing the 
military ballot, determine the name of the 
voter casting the same, and record the receipt 
of his said ballot, and the date received, in 
the permanent record book maintained by 
the said official for such purpose. The elec- 
tion managers shall then determine from the 
list of registered and qualified voters the 
eligibility of the military voter in question 
to cast the said ballot and, if found properly 
registered and qualified, the ordinary or the 
county registrars, as the case may be, shall 
deposit the ballot in the regular ballot box 
with the approval of the election managers. 

Sec. 17. It shall be the duty of the board 
of registrars to make and file with the elec- 
tion managers of the precinct in which the 
courthouse of the county is located a full 
and complete list of registered and qualified 
voters for the entire county. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby created a State War 
Ballot Commission composed of the Gover- 
nor, the president of the senate, the speaker 
of the house, the attorney general, and the 
secretary of state, which said Commission 
is authorized and empowered to make any 
and all provisions and regulations necessary 
to effectuate the operation of this act and to 
cooperate with Federal authorities in facili- 
tating and expediting the handling of regis- 
tration and balloting by military voters. The 
said War Ballot Commission is also directed 
to cooperate with State, county, and political 
party officials in all matters relating to the 
registration and voting of members of the 
military in elections and party primaries, 


be, 
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Fiood-Free Johnstown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Sid A. Weinschenk entitled “Flood- 
Free Johnstown.” The title of the arti- 
cle describes existing 
correctly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


ask 
in 


’ 
o 





the situation 


REcorD, 
FLOOD-FREE JOHNSTOWN 

(by Sid A. Weinschenk) 
(As a member of the staffs of 


the Johns- 


town Tribune and the Johnstown Democrat 
Mr. Weinschenk covered all ph f t 
movement to obtain flood prote< 1 f 


Johnstown, from its inception in 1937 to its 


successful conclusion in November.) 

“So you are from Johnstown, Pa. I know 
that town That’s the place they have 
floods.” 

For a century Johnstowners have been 
greeted all over the world in the at er - 
ner. But those days are gone foreve1 No 
longer will residents of the Cambria County 


metropolis be greeted as being f iat n 
that has floods. This statement is tf r 
to the wish. It is an acc pli i fact, f 

Johnstown will no longer be annoyed bv Old 
Man River overflowing the banks of the Stony 
Creek and Conemaugh River I e- 
markable transition of affairs |! been 
brought about through the expenditure of 
$8,670,000 by the Federal Government, under 
the supervision of the United States Army 
Engineers in widening and deeper r the 
channels of the rivers in Jol tow! rhe 
flood protection project was completec i 


finally inspected by the United States Army 
Engineers on November 27, 1943 

Johnstown has 1 r been known for it - 
tinctions. Among these are that t 
the center of one of the largest | l 
coal areas in the Nation. It is in the for 
front as a steel producing center. It also! 
the finest set of high-water n 
buildings of any 
States. 


community in the U l 


These high-water marks, however, 
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as a result of Johnstown now being a flood- 
less city, will be eradicated from all Johns- 
town buildings at the end of 6 months. Dur- 
ing that period progressively Johnstowners 
plan a series of events to celebrate the fact 
that Johnstown is now, and henceforth al- 
ways will be, a city not confronted by the 
flood menace 

How was this remarkable change brought 
about? The complete story would probably 
fill volumes, but the highlights of the ccur- 
age and ingenuity of Johnstowners, ably as- 
sisted by United States Army Engineers, 
which brought about the transition can be 
detailed here 

The first extreme flood in Johnstown oc- 
curred in 1823 when the rivers rose to 26.6 
feet above flocd stage. Following that time, 
and up to 1937, the city was visited by 23 
floods, the most disastrous, of course, being 
the one of May 31, 1889, when the South Fork 
Dam broke, letting loose the waters that 
caused the loss of 2,300 lives and property 
damage running into millions. 

It was the flood of St. Patrick’s Day 1936, 
however, that brought insistent demands 
from the people of Johnstown that action be 
taken to curb the waters of the two rivers. 

The damage in Cambria County amounted 
to $42,240,000, exclusive of losses suffered by 
utilities and railroads. Most of the dam- 
age occurred in Johnstown and vicinity. The 
river rose to 20.2 feet above flood stage 

Following the 1936 flood, the Chief of the 
United States Army Engineers ordered the 
Pittsburgh district engineer to investigate 
and report on the flood situation of Johns- 
town with the view of developing a flood- 
control plan. This action was taken under a 
Federal act. As a result of the investigation, 
it was planned to provide reservoirs for water 
storage in an area adjacent to Cambria Coun- 
ty. Later it was discovered, however, that 
the plan was not feasible and the proposed 
project was abandoned. 

The people of Johnstown and Cambria 
County were not discouraged. Aroused by 
the flood of May 1937, the controller of Cam- 
bria County proposed that the county, if nec- 
essary, expend $2,000,000 in widening and 
deepening the river channels so as to afford 
flood protection to the city. The proposal in- 
stantly won the support of the county com- 
missioners, the Johnstown Tribune, and the 
Johnstown Democrat. It is to the credit of 
men who were city or county officials at the 
time, and to the two Johnstown newspapers 
that today Johnstown is a floodless city. 

The controller’s proposal was approved by 
a Cambria County Grand Jury in June 1937. 
As a result of this action, numerous visits 
were made to Washington by city and county 
officials, Johnstown newspapermen, and rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and otherse to interest Federal authorities 
in the proposed plan to widen and deepen 
the river channels. The delegations had the 
whole-hearted support of Senator JosEepH F. 
Gurrey, of Pennsylvania, from the time the 
plan was originally proposed until it was 
completed. 

The proposition was placed before Brig. 
Gen. Edwin Markham, Chief of the United 
States Army Enginers. The general, on 
being told that Cambria County was willing 
to expend $2,000,000 of its own funds to ob- 
tain flood protection, seemed flabbergasted. 
To the Cambria Countians the general said: 

“You are the only fellows I know who ever 
offered to spend their own county money 
to gain flood protection. I most certainly 
agree that something should and must be 
done to do away with the constant menace 
of floods in Johnstown.” 

General Markham's attention was called to 
the fact that President Roosevelt speaking in 
Johnstown on August 31, 1936, said: 

“We want to keep you from having those 
floods again. The Federal Government, if I 
have anything to do with it, will cooperate 
with your State and community to prevent 
further floods.” 











General Markham called in several of his 
aides and a decision to provide flood pro- 
tection for Johnstown by widening and deep- 
ening the river channels was made. The 
general pointed out, however, that they fly in 
the ointment was the fact that Congress 
would have to enact special legislation if the 
project were to be undertaken. General 
Markham stated that he would have the 
necessary legislation drawn up. Later this 
was done and the proposed bill was given to 
Senator Gurrry, who turned it over to the 
late Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York, 
who guided the measure to success. 

Following is the bill, later enacted into law 
by Congress, which assured flood protection 
for Johnstown: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
‘An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended by act of 
Congress approved April 27, 1937, is hereby 
further amended to provide that, if, in the 
execution of the project for a reservoir system 
for the protection of Pittsburgh, it is found 
that geological and engineering conditions 
make it impracticable to construct a reser- 
voir to provide protection for the city of 
Johnstown, Pa., flood protection shall be pro- 
vided for said city by channel enlargement or 
other works: Provided, That the total esti- 
mated construction cost of the entire project 
shall not be increased.” 

As a result of the passage of this legislation, 
Johnstown today has the biggest and best 
channel improvement in the United States. 
The United States Army engineers, in accept- 
ing the project when it was completed on No- 
vember 27, 1943, confirmed the statement that 
Johnstown’s flood problem has been effec- 
tively solved. 

Before work on the Johnstown Rivers was 
begun, however, the United States Army en- 
gineers conducted hydraulic tests at the 
United States Waterways Experiment Station 
at Vicksburg, Miss., so that nothing in the 
plan would be left to guesswork. Hundreds 
of model tests were made. Asa result of these 
tests, work to widen and deepen the Johns- 
town River channels was begun on August 
23, 1938. 

The project was constructed in six units. 
The work involved the excavation of 2,989,300 
cubic yards of muck and dirt. For the revet- 
ments, 156,631 cubic yards of concrete were 
utilized, while 485,600 cubic yards of dirt was 
used to make the necessary fills. 

To gain an idea of the immense scope of 
the work, it might be pointed out that if the 
excavated dirt could be piled in a heap in 
Central Park, Johnstown, which is 240 feet 
square, it would reach to a height of 1,420 
feet, or 172 feet higher than the Empire 
State Building. With the concrete used in 
the project you could build a highway 20 feet 
wide with a thickness of 8 inches, which 
would run approximately 62 miles. 

The length of the project extends 9 miles. 
Starting on the Conemaugh River below Dor- 
nick Point the stream was widened and 
deepened for a distance of 3.52 miles. Along 
the Little Conemaugh River similar steps 
were taken for 1.53 miles, while on the Stony 
Creek River and ending at the Moxham- 
Ferndale bridge work was done for 4.05 miles. 
Numerous obstacles were overcome by the 
United States Army engineers in directing the 
flood-protection work to a successful conclu- 
sion. The obstacles included the following: 

Numerous bridge and pipe-line crossings 
as well as ends of pipe outlets were involved; 
disposal sites had to be found for a large 
amount of excavated material; a great deal 
of work was done along the river banks; con- 
struction could be carried on in the channels 
only during the low-water seasons, while 
the war created a scarcity of materials, equip- 
ment, and labor. 

Despite all these handicaps, Johnstowners, 
led by executives of the Johnstown news- 
papers, did not become discouraged with the 
advent of war. A short time prior to Pearl 


| Harbor, Congress had failed to appropriate 
| funds for the sixth and final unit of the 
project. Funds for flood-control projects 
| were tied in a knot, and only those expendi- 
| tures which could be justified as necessary 
defense measures were sanctioned. 5 

Investigation showed that an appropriation 
of $1,058,000 would be necessary before the 
contract for the final unit could be awarded 
Unless this unit was started and completed 
the entire project would not have completely 
served its purpose. 

In order to obtain legislation by Congress 
for this appropriation it was found necessary 
to gain the approval of the United State 
Army engineers, which was comparatively a 
simple matter, as these engineers had from 
the beginning given their complete support 
to the project. However, there were stum- 
bling blocks, as the approval of the Office 
of Production Management, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Secretary of War had 
to be obtained. It can well be imagined that 
these obstacles were tough ones, as practi- 
cally all flood-protection work was placed 
under a ban. The Johnstowners, however, 
convinced Washington authorities beyond a 
doubt that the completion of the Johnstown 
flood-protection plan was essential to the 
war effort. The plan was finally given com- 
plete approval by the Washington authorities 
after the facts had been laid before them 
time after time by a representative of the 
Johnstown newspapers. 

In retrospect it might appear that Johns- 
town's fight to keep Old Man River away from 
its doors was a comparatively easy one. It 
was not. But all the effort that was expended 
both by Johnstowners of former years and 
those of today has proved to be more than 
well worth while. The people of Johnstown, 
during the many hazardous years when it 
appeared that the business section of the city 
might, to a great extent, be eliminated by 
flood waters, maintained the highest degree 
ot courage. If medals were given to men in 
civies as well as to soldiers, scores of Johns- 
towners would be decorated for the fight they 
waged under difficulties to obtain flood pro- 
tection for their city. 

These men were undaunted by discourag- 
ing conditions. When the flood waters came 
on St. Patrick’s Day 1936 and wiped out the 
stocks of numerous merchants in the heart 
of the city these men could have easily be- 
come discouraged and moved to other fields 
However, they stuck by their guns and re- 
opened their stores, determined that Johns- 
town business would some day be bigger and 
better thanever. Due to their determination 
that day has arrived. No longer will people 
throughout the world say: 

“So you are from Johnstown, Pa. 
that town. 
floods.” 

Instead they will become conscious of this 
slogan which has been adopted by the “Flood 
Free Jonstown” Observance Committee: 

“Flood-Free Johnstown—a good place to 
live, to work, to do business.” 

If you don’t believe these facts are correct 
you are cordially invited to visit the city to 
view the most remarkable and efficient flood- 
protection project ever placed in operation. 
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The Right of Soldiers Freely To Vote 
in Federal Elections Should Not Be 
Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of America are justifiably aroused at 
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he apparent denial to men and women 
the armed services, as well as in the 
hant marine, of facilities for voting 
1e 1944 elections. The American 
pie will not be hoodwinked by spe- 
is. technical arguments. We must 
ement our professions of devotion 
the democratic process by making it 
> for men and women in the armed 
es to cast their votes in the Federal 
lections this year. 
A recent editorial in the Kent News 
irnal. a leading weekly newspaper in 
State of Washington, published at 
Kent. Wash., sums up the situation 


‘Here it is: 
A FUNDAMENTAL PRECEPT DENIED 
If the recent action of Congress in refusing 
ke provisions for voting by members of 
med forces is not rescinded, it appears 
ne millions of American citizens will 
rived of their constitutional right to 
ballot in national elections. Congress 
refused to act and has returned the prob- 
n to the States where, if left there, it will 
lt in disenfranchisement of the service- 
due to the unwieldy State systems 
hardly matters that it may be argued 
nd con that politics might enter into any 
al plan of voting for service men; it 
natter that because of the suspicions 
k of cooperation of Congress our mem- 
of the armed forces will not have the op- 
tunity to exercise the democratic preroga- 
of casting their votes for the candidates 
their choice 
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It is a far cry from the normal precepts of 
cratic processes that the very men who 
ut there fighting for and dying for dem- 

principles should be deprived of its 
undamental precept—the privilege of voting 

In the same connection, by the consent 


sin 
of my col.eagues, I insert a resolution 
.dopied by a conservative organization 
of my home State, to wit, the Vancouver 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Inc. In 
this resolution, the members urge that a 
plan for granting to men and women in 
the armed services the right to vote in 
Federal elections should be on a national, 
rather than a State, basis. 
Here is the resolution: 


Whereas the Vancouver Junior Chamber 
of Coramerce has a large number of its mem- 
bers serving in the armed forces, overseas and 

home; and 

Whereas the Vancouver Junior Chamber 
~ Commerce is cognizant of the American 
principles which all of our men in uniform 
are fighting to safeguard and foster; and 

Whereas these men are risking their lives 
in defense of the American way oi living, in- 

luding the right of franchise and the rep- 
itative form of government; and 

Whereas there has been considerable agi- 

n and debate over the extension of vot- 

z rights to men serving in the armed 

rces, and far from their homes, and no plan 

r accord has been reached by Congress to 

xtenc a means of exercising the right of 
nchise to our fighting forces: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Vancouver Junior 
Chamber of Commerce requests Congress to 
enact a national law, giving all servicemen, 
including those overseas, a vote on all na- 
tional and State elections. This plan must 
be on a national, rather than a State, basis 

d conducted on a bipartisan basis. 
VANCOUVER JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 

CoMMERCE, INC., 
L. D. Jongs, Secretary. 
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Capital for New Enterprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
will be a post-war period. If the goods 
and services required by our own people 
to remove from their hearts the fear of 
want are produced it will be necessary 
for tremendous employment of workers 
in the post-war period. Under our phi- 
losophy of government and enterprise it 
is necessary for someone to save and thus 
accumulate and later invest in produc- 
tive facilities. 

Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Federal and State Constitutions, and our 
courts have heretofore acknowledged and 
protected the right of private property. 

Under the private-enterprise system 
someone must invest money. There must 
be venture capital. It is mecessary for 
someone to assume a financial risk. 

The investor, management, and the 
individuals who perform the bench work 
and who keep the goods moving through 
the production line, together with the 
consuming public, constitute the four 
primary elements which are involved: 
and when we add to these Government 
supervision we have the five major fac- 
tors which must be coordinated in order 
to produce goods for our people. 

Recently Commissioner Judge Robert 
E. Healy, of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, addressed a letter to Mr. 
Dudley Harmon, of the New England 
Council, Boston, Mass. The views of 
Judge Healy are so important I submit 
them for the Recorp: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 4, 1943. 
Mr. DuDLEY HarRMON, 
Executive Vice President, 
The New England Council, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. HARMON: Thank you for the rec- 
ord of the recent meeting of the New England 
Council. As a New Englander and a former 
member of the council I find the discussion 
of the problem of securing venture capital for 
New England enterprises deeply interesting 

The problem is not an easy one either in 
New England or elsewhere. It is not easy 
even to find competent advice as to the 
mechanical, scientific, and technical aspects 
of a new venture to say nothing of the busi- 
ness and commercial chances, the risk that 
the buying public won't want it or that it 
can’t produce a profit. But the immediate 
topic is securing capital. 

None of the addresses seems to me to sug- 
gest an answer. They do a useful service in 
pointing out how and why certain established 
financial institutions do not or cannot risk 
money entrusted to them in a fiduciary or 
quasi-fiduciary capacity in new or untried 
ventures. Inder existing laws and regula- 
tions new ventures are not for savings banks 
and insurance companies whose investments 
are limited to legals. There are those who 
rank proposals to allow those institutions 
not only to invest a limited portion of their 
funds in an approved list of common stocks 
but to underwrite them, as English insurance 
companies may do, as sacrilegious. New 
ventures are hardly commercial bank mate- 
rial. Then the open-end investment trusts 
can hardly put a large portion of their capital 
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into them for the re d I think they 

e generally sound) give r e- 
sentatives at your m«¢ A ary 
rusts and trusts € 
expected to espous 

t ites ills or j ‘ 
of 1, such inv n \ i 
r ble Even w 1} Ss - 
t nal trustees can vote tl 
a d to k I I x to 

S ncidental to g I y - 

tures One of our statisticial wit how 
much soundness I cannot say, told us a tew 
years ago that he believs tl cap l 
in this country tied up in t& itary an 
living trusts approximated the ast I g 
total of $60 000,00 1.000 and the total tend 


increase. When there is add 
of saving : 
mercial bar c 
companies, the total sum, pretty much Im- 
mobilized so far as new venture con- 
cerned, is impressive 
Other re 





aging 





ar (1) the fail © en- 
courage new vent ral de 
of the tax laws to tax capital ¢ re 
tively high rates while the risk-taker may 
] > to stand a large share of his own lo 
and (b) failure of the tax laws provide 
appropriate corporate income-tax concession 
9 struggling enterprises: and (2) the aura 
appr I disrepu which so « ur- 
r ne W promot 

Wh f remedies? ‘T I really 
important question which the addresses you 


me answer slightly or n at all I 
doubt if the complete solution can be had 
from the aforesaid institutions r from es- 


tablished enterprise which d g ex- 
tensive and tiluable rese h in their own 
shops I cannot pretend know he an- 
swers. But I have some sugges ns which 
Iam willing to record 

1. As to taxes: Revise th tax laws (a) 
so that gains resulting from risk-taking in 


new ventures or established 
receive some kind of an appropriate prefer- 
ential tax treatment, and so that full deduc- 
tions for losses in the same direction are 
allowed on attractive terms; and (b) 50 as 
to provide for a specified number of years 
corporate income tax exemption of that 

of the income of new ventures which : 
than a return on actual paid-ir 
capital. (It will probably be nec 
limit such a provision 
tension beyond the 
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specified 
sary to so 
as to prevent its ex- 
field of new v 

2. As to promotions: Make them respect- 
able by getting the most respectable ele- 
ments in the business and fir 
munities into them in positions 
important influence 

3. As to the merits of the venture 


ne ¢ iniry into re n In eac ner 


ture 





establish a committee of scientists and te 


nical and practical production men, ar 
equipped by training and experience 
vise as to detalis of capitaii tio! wt wil 
examine and report to the committees de- 
scribed in my next pa raj} ie f 
ibi y d ks of the projec fror é 
angle and as to the g 1 lin and f 5 
of profits to which tl romoter 1 - 
takers may be fairly en ed. Th gh S f 
and Federal s utes I I i e t& 
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thereof, the best t t 1 a t 
in the State and Federal ¢ € i 
departments For exal e: M ‘) 
Bureau of Mines on 1 : 
f 1 the S. E. C. on capitaliz I ~ 
tistics derived from the reports other - 
terprise in the same or : ed field 
would by no means exclude similar 
drawn from private industry or univer 
They should most certainly b included 
whenever available 

4. As to obtaining capital: In t regions 
establish a committee or « n, ¥ e 
function would be to sup} ( tal 1 ret, 
the enterprise started. Its own capital would 
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be supplied from 
the G 
mitted to cor 
sidered The 
various ways 


private sources. Whether 
should be asked or per- 
tribute is a matter to be con- 
members could be chosen in 
For example: In New England 
by the New England Council, or by Presi- 
dential appointment, as in the case of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve, 
especially if a Federal charter were obtained 
or if the corporation were set up as it might 
be unde! new Federal statute to be de- 
vised, or if Federal funds were invoived. 
(Possibly the committee suegested under No. 
3 could be part of this committee or cor- 
poration This committee or corporation 
could well be given a special tax status.) 
Having concluded that the venture was a risk 
worth taking the committee or corporation 
could make the initial investment. In most 
cases it preferably should be in common 
stock and initially there should be no other 
capital. The committee or corporation could 
judge the point at which a public offering 
of the stock should be made or capital sought 
through public offering of bonds or preferred 
One basic principle would be for the 
committee to get out and the public to get 
in when the committee judged best and as 
as pos I would hope that the com- 
mittee’s capital could be used over and over 
that losses in unsuccessful ventures 
could be made up in successful ventures, or 
that losses could be compensated for in 
profits. You see I am thinking in terms of 
a kind of revolving fund. 

On an over-all basis the objective of the 
committee would not be to make money but 
to promote worthy ventures and to provide 
opportunities for investment, to create em- 
ployment, and to make good on the prophecy 
that private industry can provide jobs 
whether or not there is a post-war depres- 
sion. Men from State and Federal depart- 
ments could be brought in as members or 
advisers, though not in a controlling capacity. 
I am convinced that if another depression 
comes and if private industry will not or- 
ganize with or without Government aid, 
financial or otherwise, to accomplish these 
objectives, the Federal Government ought to 
set up its regional committees or corpora- 
tions along the lines described in (3) and 
(4), staffed with men drawn from its depart- 
ments and implemented by Federal money. 

The ideas I have outlined could be adapted 
readily not only for the launching of new 
enterprises but for the aid of small busi- 
nesses, especially in smaller communities 
which, after all, are the backbone of America. 
And a committee of the type suggested in 
(3) would be of tremendous help even to 
men who are not seeking capital but who 
are seeking aid and light as to the feasibility 
of ideas or possible ventures they have in 
mind 

So often here we see very sincere men 
obsessed with a belief in enterprises or con- 
trivances which obviously have no merit. I 
have never seen anyone more sincerely con- 
vinced of anything than the man who once 
testified before us concerning the infallibility 
of his doodlebug for locating gold deposits. 
The peddling by high-pressure methods of 
securities in risky new ventures to persons 
of small means and little understanding of 
either securities or business is one of the 
regrettable reasons for the present unfor- 
tunate standing of new promotions. 

I admit these views are pretty general 
and leave many important details unset- 
tled, but they do have som: elements of 
definiteness and they can he chewei on. At 
least they have the merit of going beyond 
telling how the job can't be done. 

Turning now to a somewhat different as- 
pect of these problems, I find of especial 
interest the statements of William F. Mor- 
tor, of State Street Investment Corporation, 
and Merrill Griswold, of Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust, made at the meeting. They 
deal with the possibility of participation in 
venture capital investments by open-end 


vernment 


stock 


soon sible. 


again; 





management investment companies. As you 
know, the Commission is charged with the 
administration of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. That act contains certain pro- 
visions which were designed to enable open- 
end investment companies to contribute to 
the development of new industrial enter- 
prises. Section 12 (e) of the act, speaking 
generally, authorizes investmen. companies 
to form a corporation to engage in the busi- 
ness of “underwriting, furnishing capital to 
industry, financing promotional enterprises, 
purchasing securities of issuers for which no 
ready market is in existence, and reorganiz- 
ing companies or similar activities.” The 
capital of such a company cannot exceed 
$100,000,000. No investment company may 
invest more than 5 percent of its assets in 
such a company, and the stock of such com- 
pany must be originally issued or sold for 
investment to registered investment com- 
panies only. The purpose of this section of 
the statute was to enable open-end com- 
panies to supply risk capital to industry with- 
out encountering the difficulties in direct in- 
vestments of this type which Mr. Morton 
described in his statement. You will recall 
that Mr. Morten set forth the following three 
factors which he stated inhibited direct in- 
vestment in risk enterprises by open-end 
companies: First, because of the redemption 
feature of such companies, they must re- 
main highiy liquid; second, their personnel 
is not suited to the study and investigation 
of new and promotional enterprises; and 
third, investors would not be attracted to 
portfolios which included substantial 
amounts of securities of lesser-known com- 
panies. The venture capital company con- 
templated by section 12 (e) of the act was 
devised to overcome these objections. Since 
no open-end company is permitted to invest 
more than 5 percent of its assets in such 
a company the liquidity of the open-end 
companies is substantially preserved. The 
limitat.on on investment in such venture 
capital companies to registered investment 
companies overcomes Mr. Morton's cbjection 
that the public would not readily invest in 
this type of company. It was also felt that 
a venture capital company of the type per- 
mitted by section 12 (e) of the act would have 
sufficient capital to enable it to attract a 
personnel experienced and qualified to in- 
vestigate and invest in promotional oppor- 
tunities. The inclusion of section 12 (e) in 
the 1940 act grew out of suggestions made 
during the hearings on the bill by witnesses 
called by the industry (particularly Dr. 
Sprague) before the Senate Committe on 
Banking and Currency. I attended all the 
hearings on the bill as a representative of 
the 8. E. C., and at no time was there voiced 
the slightest objection to section 12 (e) as 
written. In fact, when the bill with section 
12 (e) in its present form came before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. Griswold said: 

“We are, however, now satisfied entirely 
with the bill, and it is the result of a great 
amount of work which has been done on it 
by the industry in collaboration with the 
S. E. C.” (Printed hearings of June 13 and 
14, 1940, p. 79.) Later he said: “Well, I would 
like to assure you that this measure has the 
practically unanimous approval of the open- 
end companies as it is now drafted”’ (p. 81). 

In view cf those latter facts, Iam somewhat 
surprised by Mr. Griswold’s statement that 
the act is inadequate in that it does not per- 
mit participation by the large manufacturing 
companies in the financing of venture capital 
companies authorized under section 12 (e). 
I acknowledge, of course, Mr. Griswold'’s right 
to review his judgment in the light of further 
experience and reflection. There is nothing 
in the Investment Company Act of 1940 to 
prevent manufacturing companies investing 
in venture companies or forming venture cap- 
ital companies. What 12 (e) does not per- 
mit is the formation of such companies by 
open-end trusts in company with manufac- 
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turing companies. Mr. Griswold’s criticism 
is based on the premise that such manu- 
facturing companies alone have the requisite 
“know how” for investment in promotional 
enterprises. I am inclined to disagree. This 
criticism overlooks the fact, as I have stated 
that a company of the character described in 
section 12 (e) should, if it had sufficient cap- 
ital, be able to retain a personnel experienced 
in venture capital investments or qualified to 
appraise them. I question whether the man- 
ufacturing companies have a monopoly of 
this kind of intelligence or that if they have 
they wouldn't be willing to have it drawn 
upon by the regional committees. I may 
point out that several of the closed-end in- 
vestment companies have and are now en- 
gaged in investment in promotional enter- 
prises. I should like further to point out 
that based on Mr. Morton's statement that 
New England open-end management invest- 
ment companies alone possess aggregate 
assets of approximately $%400,000,000; such 
companies, under the act, would be able to 
organize a venture capital company, pursuant 
to section 12 (e), with an initial capital of 
$20,000,000. 

I am not speaking for the Commission 
The views and suggestions herein are salely 
my own. 

Very truly yours, 
Rost. E. HEAy, 
Commissioner, 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include an address which I made 
over radio station WLAW, Lawrence, 
Mass., on January 5, 1944: 


As we enter the decisive period of the war 
in Europe, confident that the coming spring 
and summer campaigns will bring about the 
utter destruction of nazi-ism, it is well for 
us to consider the situation on the home 
front. 

The domestic scene has many vexing and 
unsolved problems. One in particular is the 
cause of much concern in Washington and 
that is the problem of inflation—or how to 
control the spiral of rising prices. 

The military picture is brightening and 
the morale of our troops is excellent, but how 
about the morale or spirit of the folks back 
home? Are we cooperating with the same 
sense of loyalty, discipline and self-sacrifice 
to insure success in overcoming our problems 
on the home front? 

The enemy receives aid and comfort as he 
watches us tolerate a black market and re- 
main indifferent to the upward pressure on 
prices. For the enemy knows the disastrous 
effects of run-away prices from his own expe- 
rience—the inflation that Germany suffered 
during the 1920's. In all candor, we do not 
anticipate that you, the average housewife, 
will ever reach the point when you will be 
forced to carry a wheelbarrow full of paper 
money to the market to buy a couple of loaves 
of bread. But, prices are going up and it isa 
duty we owe to ourselves and to the Nation 
to become aware of this danger and to take 
an active part in our Government's efforts 
to achieve price control. 

In the First World War, we ourselves ex- 
perienced the economic upheaval of the in- 
flation-deflation sequence. From the out- 
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of the war in 1914, throug! the 
1 price level of goods and services went 
over 100 percent. The purchasing power 

f the dollar went down to 50 cents. Within 

year of the boom peak of 1920, prices col- 

i by as much as 45 percent. Bank- 

cies swept the business world, labor ex- 
rienced widespread unemployment and 
ricuiture was ruined by wholesale fore- 
sures of farm properties. 

Make no mistake about it—the enemy has 

ret weapons, and one of them is his re- 

nce on our complacency—his hope that we 

y lose on the home front the victory we 

n on the battle fronts. 

The danger of inflation in this conflict is 
reater than it was in the last. We are, for 
fighting a major war in the 

This is a mechanized war and a total 

Our fighting men are on 57 points all 

er the face of the globe. The task of sup- 

ying these far-flung battle stations is an 

rmous problem and the costs for that 
effort will be heavy 

The First World War cost $30,000,000 ,000, or 

e-quarter of our national income. During 

present war, we have spent over $150,- 
000,000, or over half of our national in- 
e—and the end is not in view. 

This great expenditure of money breeds 

germs of inflation. Workers have more 
llars to spend and fewer goods to buy. In 

143, $142,000,000,000 in purchasing power was 

stributed to the people. But in that same 
period, only $88,000,000,000 worth of con- 

umer goods and services were produced. Of 
the remaining $v4,000,000,000, the Govern- 
1ent siphoned $16,000,000,000 in taxes. That 
ves a surplus of $38,000,000,000 in spend- 

le money, which if set in motion to bid for 
rece goods, would blow the lid off prices and 
lead to a runaway, ruinous inflation. For- 
ely, our people have cushioned much of 

lis potential dynamite in War bonds and 
war savings, and the danger of a spending 
spree is slowed down but not stopped entirely. 

Prices are slowly rising due to the infla- 
tionary pressure of surplus spendable money. 
The issue is not whether prices will go up— 
but how fast and how far they will soar. 

What do the official records say? 

Thus far in this war the cost of living has 
gone up only 26 percent 

What about the future? 

The upward spiral of prices may be con- 
trolled only if America becomes price con- 
scious. 

President Roosevelt focused attention on 
this angle of civilian defense in his hold- 
the-line order. 

You—the consumer—must hold that line. 
You alone can keep the cost of living down. 

The Office of Price Administration was 
established to help you in that effort. In- 
sofar as Government price control is con- 
cerned, enforcement activities are limited to 
the task of seeking out and prosecuting the 
deliberate violators. The O. P. A. seeks to 
promote cooperation and understanding as 
between the retailer and the consumer to 
achieve a voluntary and successful price- 
control program in your community. 

This is where you, the consumer, must as- 
sume your share of the national effort to keep 
food bills down. Cut out the O. P. A. list 
of top legal prices from your newspaper and 
take that price list with you when you shop. 
Your butcher and your grocer for instance 
must have these ceiling price lists prom- 
inently displayed and the prices charged by 
the storekeeper must be no more than these 
top prices. If wrong prices are displayed or 
if no prices are displayed, write to the price 
panel of your local War Price and Rationing 
Board. If you are overcharged, get an item- 
ized sales slip and mail it in. The price 
panel will study your complaint and then 
ask the retailer to comply. When necessary, 
O. P. A. will take legal action against mer- 
chants who are willful violators of price-con- 
trol regulations. Your name will never be 


e first time, 
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ission in the investi- 


used without your perm 
ce mplaint you 


gation of any pric 
may make, 

Again I would like to emphasize that we 
are all partners in price control, each with a 
separate job to do. 

1. Your Government: Its job is to set top 
prices that are fair to all sizes and kinds of 
stores all 


violation c 


and to shoppers; see that every- 
One knows what these prices are and to in- 
vestigate every reported violation and make 


sure that it is stopped. 

2. Your storekeeper: His responsibility ts 
to know the lawful ceiling prices; never to 
charge more than those top prices, to mark 
his selling prices clearly on every listed item 
and to give an itemized sales slip on request 

3. You: Your job is to know lawful top 
prices and never pay more when you shop 
and to report any violation or overcharge 
to the price panel of your rationing board 
in writing. 

As a last and final to maintain price 
control, you, the consumer, have a right to 
bring action against the merchant who over- 
charges. 

A. In any court of competent jurisdiction 

B. Within 1 year after 
pleted. 

C. For $50 or for 3 times the amount of t 
overcharge, whichever is higher. 


resort 
resort 


delivery is cOm- 


D. Plus reasonable attorneys’ fees and 
costs as determined by the court. 
Ninety or ninety-five percent of the mer- 


chants with whom you deal are men of integ- 
rity who are willing to assist in any way they 
can to help in our Nation’s war effort. Occa- 
sionally, you may find a storekeeper who, 
throvgh carelessness or ignorance, does not 
comply with price-contro] regulations 
When such a case comes to light, your price 
panel will call the storekeeper and talk it over 
with him in a neighborly manner, giving hin 
the opportunity through information to cor- 
rect his prices. Remember, every reputable 
honest merchant is able and willing to ex- 
plain to you in a satisfactory manner, the 
reasons supporting his prices. 


You, the housewives, millworkers, clerks, 
and public servants must be vigilant in this 
home-front campaign to keep the lid on 
prices. Other elements in our communities 
also stand to suffer by inflation. The pur- 


chasing agents, the savings banks, insurance 
companies and beneficiaries of ir 
policies, the old-age pensioners, the disabled 
veterans, the dependents of our soldiers and 
Sailors, the endowed institutions of religion, 
science, and education—all of you must or- 
ganize, individually or collectively, to defeat 
the enemies within our communities who 
seek to profit through the misery of war 

In your own hands, you have the weapons 
to defeat inflation. 

The Office of Price Administration and 
the public-spirited citizens who serve on 
your local price panel feel certain that edu- 
cation on price control will bring about com- 
pliance from the great majority of our store- 
keepers and merchants. 

However, the few willful violators of price 
ceilings must be reported and punished. In 
this way, you can do something to keep down 
the rising cost of living. For remember 
that price rises in wartime are dangerous 
because wages always lag behind prices. The 
few merchants who charge more than legal 
prices are a menace, not only to your pocket- 
book but also to the patriotic, law-abiding 
merchants in your community. 

The common welfare of our Nation calls 
for stability in our wartime economy. The 
special interests call for inflation. The pub- 


the 


the 


lic is unorganized, inarticulate, and impo- 
tent. The special interests are organized, 


vocal, and powerful. We, your representa- 
tives in Congress, are faced with constant 
seekin to 


pressure by special interests t 
profiteer through inflation. We need your 
help, and your support to hold the line 


against the enemies within. 





We ask you, the hou to e¢ in 
this public nm f e 
front. The Of Price A 
needs your volunteer services for 2 hours each 
week to visit 2) retail store pi i 
posting and pricing. The procedure im- 
ple, you will find that most merchants v 
appreciate your help and you will hav 
satisfaction of knowing that you in d 
something for the war effort right in your 
own neighborhood. Call in person or write 
to the price clerk of your local War } 
and rationing board and voluntee iS a 


price panel assistant. 
Our men our women in the armed 
forces depend on you to be price-consc 


and 





to keep the home front strong for their re- 
turn. 
Role for Congress in 1944 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF 


ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave given me, I insert an extract of an 
article by Mr. Merlo Pusey, appearing in 
the Washington Post of January 11, 1944 
entitled “Role for Congress in 1944,” 
which should give the Republican mem- 
bership something to think about. The 
extr 
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act from the article follow 
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ROLE FOR CONGRESS IN 1944 

When the Seventy-eighth Congress assem- 
bled a year ago it brou with many new 
hopes. The congressional rubb t ip had 
been thrown awa It w obvious that th 
new House and Senate would have 
their own. §& e was g t expectation 
of a renaissance of Government | re- 
sentatives of the pe le I r 
measure that expectation |! een - 
pointed 

yw that the Seventy-eighth Congress 

beginning its se d half i Lg d t 
to ing e wil ec d of | t ¥ r 
not more im The « fr I 


seems to me, is that so much of what Con- 
gress did t I 


was negati\ in efiect 





against the administr infl oll- 
back subsidies, but it did n ( 
other means of holding volatile n price 
in « ( On tl ( I med I 
ea to kick various | s f up 
spiral. 

There was ample reason also for tl 
against the vote-luring tax pr im offerec 
by Secretary Morgenthau But why sl 
C ngress relax after knockin ut an ill- 
conceived Treasury proposal? The need 
mopping up surplus income to check infl 





tion and help pay for the war is growing 1 
acute every day. It 


such as a sales t 





calls for 


ax or twelve to fifteen 
} 


dollars in compulsory savings. Ar cour- 
ageous attack on the infla n perils t 
are beginning to engulf us w ld be better 
than the petty revenue m« ire which 
now en route to enactment 


Congress generated an enormous amount of 
righteous indignation over the iministra- 


tion’s faltering labor policy But tl 
came to nothing more than en 


Connally-Smith Act over the President's vet 








That act has proved ineffective in min i- 
tion. Congress might better |! I ed a 
stiffer remedy for wartim kes even at the 
risk of having a veto sustained. At least that 
would have given the country some p ve 
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leadership toward acc 
has to be done 

Even on the question of the soldier vote 
the Senate took a negative attitude. It ran 
into a constitutional tangle with the Lucas- 
Green bill and temporarily abandoned the 
struggle to make soldier voting a reality. It 
can certainly ‘take a more constructive line 
without junking the constitutional qualifica- 
tions prescribed for voters in Federal elec- 
tions 

Congress will 
tion in this elect 
istration around 
anti-new d 


omplishment of what 


be under constant tempta- 
ion year to kick the admin- 

for the Republicans and 
salers are usually in control. But 
this is about the worst time in our history for 
obstruction merely for the sake of playing 
politic Such a course might easily recoil 
upon Congress more severely than upon the 
President And every Member knows that 
Congress has no prestige to spare 

Congress ought to realize, moreover, that it 
cannot take leadership away from the Presi- 
dent in time of war or other emergency with- 
out disastrous consequences. What it can 
do is to supplement that leadership where it 
is weak. Congress can, if it has the foresight 
and courage, substitute stern and realistic 
policies for the administration's soft and 
flabby tactics on the home front. It can re- 
buke the special-interest groups that are 
knocking at its doors as well as those that are 
knocking at the door of the White House. 

The really grave danger is competition be- 
tween Congress and the President in cod- 
dling pressure groups on the home front. 
Competition of that sort has already gone 
much too far. In the end it is likely to de- 
feat the political purposes behind it, for the 
great majority of the American people are 
primarily interested in getting on with the 
war. 

A negative policy that seems to be chiefly 
concerned with knocking down what the ad- 
ministration attempts to do will not identify 
Congress with this dominant but unorgan- 
ized win-the-war sentiment. Something 
more is clearly needed, and that some- 
thing, it seems to me, is more positive con- 
gressional action in those fields where ad- 
ministration policy is so confused and fal- 
tering. The people want to see that Con- 
gress is capable of moving forward with the 
President, or without him when the need 
arises, as well as of exposing and criticizing 
executive shortcomings. 


A Returned Warrior’s Reaction to the 
Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith a letter from a young sergeant 
in the Army Air Corps, who has engaged 
in more than 50 bombing missions over 
enemy territory, together with my reply. 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
and everybody concerned with our war- 
production program will read this letter. 
Everyone in this House knows my own 
position in this matter, but I am sure 
that if the other Members knew this 
young man as I do and would read his 
letter this Congress would enact legisla- 
tion which would once and for all put a 
stop to these unjustifiable strikes in our 
war industries. 


Again, I call the attention of the Con- 
gress to my bill, H. R. 992, which, in my 
opinion, if enacted would stop these 
strikes for the duration. But I plead 
with you to enact some legislation with 
some teeth in it regardless of whether it 
is my bill or the bill of someone else. 
These boys whom this Congress has 
called into the Nation’s service to fight 
and die in this global war have a right 
to expect this. They will hold us to a 
strict accountability if we do not act and 
act now. The letter follows: 


JANUARY 5, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Co_meEr: In opening, I would like 
to intreduce myself to you. I am the son of 
Mr. James R. Goff, of Lucedale, Miss., who has 
been your friend and supporter for many 
years. I have met you twice in your home 
town of Pascagoula, Miss., but I doubt if you 
can recall the meetings, since at that time I 
Wes only a small boy. 

I have recently returned from the Euro- 
pean theater of operations, where I served a 
tour of duty as engineer and gunner on a 
heavy bomber. I was retired and returned to 
the States as an instructor and am now sta- 
tioned here. 

I served for 11 months as a member of the 
Eighth Air Force Bomber Command. While 
serving in a combat zone I was privileged to 
fiy with some of the bravest and best men our 
Nation is capable of producing. We were 
fighting at that time some of the most bit- 
terly contested aerial battles of this war. I 
am not trying to play the part of a hero; I 
did only what any good American would have 
done. I am merely acquainting you with the 
actual facts. During my tour of operations 
I saw 80 percent of my original squadron go 
down. For the heavy bombers of the Eighth 
that is a low percentage. 

We were all scared stiff every time we took 
off. Loss percentages such as we had are 
enough to scare any man. The point is, that 
in spite of being afraid, in spite of an almost 
uncontrollable longing to see home again, we 
flew. As a result, the industrial cities of 
Europe no longer exist, and the United Na- 
tions have defeated the submarine menace. 
As a result of the same spirit in all our fight- 
ing forces the German nation is staggering 
and on the verge of total collapse. 

On my return to the United States I was, 
to put it mildly, shocked. On every side I 
heard complaining. There were no tires. no 
gasoline, and food was rationed. In every 
paper, every magazine there were endless 
complaints. I fully appreciate the right of 
free speech and free press, but some of the 
complaints I heard would result in official 
action in England, death in the rest of Europe. 

And then, on top of all the complaints, 
labor began striking again. The stab in the 
back we received at Pearl Harbor we survived, 
because it was at the hands of the enemy. 
The stab in the back that our fighting forces 
are now receiving from the hands of labor 
organizations we will survive because the 
morale of our fighting forces is very high. 
We of the fighting forces are determined to 
retain a free America as the greatest nation 
on earth, in spite of labor, if need be. 

However, there is something radically 
wrong. What it is, I have no way of know- 
ing at present. The fault does not lie in our 
fighting forces. I know that because I have 
fought with them. From my position, it 
seems that official Washington lacks the in- 
testinal fortitude to take the necessary ac- 
tion. Perhaps I am wrong, because I am not 
thoroughly familiar with the situation. The 
fact remains, however, that our fighting men 
are dying in the field for the lack of equip- 
ment, and labor is refusing to produce that 
same equipment. It is not an ideal situa- 
tion. 

Our armed forces today number far great- 
er than at any time in our history. At the 
present, our hands are tied—we have the job 
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of defeating the other half of the world 
However, I would like to remind official Wash- 
ington that the war will soon end. Close to 
10,000,000 men will return to civilian life, and 
a voting status. At that time, if not before 
we will know who is at the bottom of the 
confusing medley that is the labor situation 
today. The Legion after this war will be 
the most powerful political organization in 
the history of our Nation, and if the present 
administration lacks the intestinal fortitude 
to pass the necessary legislative action, we 
will find an administration which will take 
action. If necessary, men from among our 
own members. 

I am writing not for myself, but for every 
soldier who unselfishly left home for an in- 
definite period in hell. We are determined 
that the United States shall retain her posi- 
tion as the most respected Nation on earth, 
regardless of the cost in lives and material— 
and it is our lives. Is Washington willing to 
force labor to forget their personal greed and 
govern themselves by the same determina- 
tion? If it is not, then I would advise every 
Member of Congress to vote against the bill 
granting voting privileges to soldiers. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES P. Gorr 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1944 

Dear Jim: I have your letter of January 5 
Yes, 1 remember you most pleasantly as ; 
teen-age son of my old friend, Jim Goff, S: 
When I was down home on a brief visit during 
the recess of Congress last fall I visited 
your home town of Lucedale and saw your 
father and a number of other people. I 
learned from them that you had recently been 
home after completing your fiftieth bombing 
mission over enemy territory. I was made 
happy by the knowledge that you had been 
spared the fate of so many of your com- 
rades who engage in these highly hazardous 
bombing expeditions, and I was also proud 
of the glorious achievements made by you 
that we in this country might continue to 
be spared the fate of so many peoples of the 
world and that this country might continue 
as a great Nation. 

I want you to know that as your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the country for 
which you have fought so valiantly, I deeply 
appreciate the candor of your letter. I wish 
it had been possible for you to have written 
a similar letter to the President of the United 
States—the Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces—General Marshall, the labor 
leaders, and every Member of Congress, but 
since this is impractical, I am taking the 
liberty of inserting your letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that it may come to 
the attention of them all. I am doing this 
on my own initiative, and I hope that it will 
not cause you any inconvenience or discom- 
fort. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that you 
have been out of the country, I think I owe 
it to you and myself to say that my own 
record as your Representative in the Con- 
gress on the matter of these unjustified 
strikes in our war industries and the necessity 
for sacrifice by our people on the home front 
reflects the fact that I am and have been all 
the way through this unfortunate war in ac- 
cord with your views. I believe the record 
will disclose that I have been in the fore- 
front of the fight in the Congress to do some- 
thing about this deplorable situation. This 
is no self-serving assertion. I think had I 
done less I would have found it most difficult 
to answer your letter and to answer those for 
whom you have a right to speak. 

To substantiate this statement, I am quot- 
ing below from a statement which I made 
before the House Military Affairs Committee 
on April 22, 1943: 

“Chairman May and members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, more than a month 
before the dastardly attack upon Pearl Har- 
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hor by the Japanese, and at a time when this 
was ts re} ess f 
. i I ail realzea s 
on ie which r 
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um e; but 
n At tt 
l sident of t 





bing element in our industrial life 
was threatening to tie J 
of the country in a general strike— 





1e is today. No action ! n 
1 the bill, and Mr. Lewis i 
ng been met I reintroduced 
beginning of this session of Congress 
is referred to this committee and is before 
for consideration today 
Prior to the beginning of our ira n 


for this war, which was gros terfered 
by unjustifiable strikes, I had been the 
ry recipient of the endorsement of 
the labor heads. s recall that on one occa- 
I was the only man from my delegation 
voted for a bill in which labor was very 
h interested and brought down upon my 
head the condemnation of many of my con- 
stituents. ut, Mr. Chairman, my code in 
great crisis of the country, when the 
eedom of us all is involved, provides for 
sacrifice fronr us all. I believe that a man 
engaged in a war industry has no more right 

t e than a member of our armed tc ree 
to desert the colors. I believe that or “ee 
I y to his Government and his fel- 
citizens is as great as the other's. I be- 
ve that the services of the man who digs 
coal, who makes the steel, and who man- 
ifactures the guns, ships, and planes are 
just as necessary, and that he is just 
tic, as the man who dons the uniform, 

es the guns, and who sa 

ir. But by the same token his oblig 

to his country and to his fellow man 


sacred. I say with equal force and truth 
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as pa- 
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that no man has a right to grow rich out of 
blood, the 
r effort. 
My bill would seek to do four things: 
rst, it would make a conspiracy to bring 


i 


sweat, and the tears of our 





ut a strike in a war in 


nd punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both. 

“Second, it would automatically 
sify a man within draft age enjoying defé« 
ment from active service, regardless of the 
grounds for his deferment, and make him 
subject to immediate military service if, 
while employed in a war industry, he went 

n strike. 

“Third, it would repeal the 40-hour week 
for the duration. 

urth, it would limit the profits gained 
war conti acts by the war contractors 
mé aximum of 6 percent. 
“That, Mr. Chairman, is briefly what my bill 
provides. You have a number of other bills 
under consideration. I have no pride of 
authorship and would not insist upon the 
of my bill. In fact, I should be 
perfectly agreeable to seeing this committee 
port its own bill, provided it would mect 
he problems which face the country in its 
war effort. 

We hear a lot today about the no-strike 
compact which was entered into by the labor 
eads and the Government. And yet stat 
tics reveal the fact that there have been hun- 
dreds of strikes in vital war industries since 
that time. The labor leaders’ answer to that 
is that these are ‘wildcat’ strikes over which 
they have no control—that they do not ap- 
prove or condone them. And yet they object 
to the Government stopping them. It is 
dificult to understand why these labor lead- 
ers who say that there will be no strikes 
would object to the Government's assistance 
to them in carrying out their part of the 
compact. It seems rather to me that they 

should welcome such assistance, 






































“I said that the labor leaders had agreed 
to desist from strikes, but that did not 1 
all of them for we rez a few days ) at 
Mr. John L. Lewis said tl he and ! - 
ganization were not bound hat ¢ pac 
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surdity, or t jr as well é t 
laws against murd should nc be ¢ ctec 
because they would be e é e - 
est, God-fearing men. But to make the i- 
parison still more us, why couid it 
not be argued with l r tha 
Selective Servic young I 1 
into the armed ult t em? 
“I am one e that the 
average laborin war inc - 
try is just as > youl 





man who bares his breast to the enemy upon 
the seven sé lj soil. I be- 
lieve that he ws I 
speedily and quiatis as anyone else. ) 
lieve that he is against strikes in defen 
industries. I believe that he wants to keep 
the faith with the boys over there. And 
nore than that, I believe that he is er 
to the protection of his Government in his 
desire to do an honest day’s work in an hone 
fashion to the end that this war may be 
speedily consummated by his efforts in fur- 
nishing the fighting boys with the sinews of 
war. Moreover, I believe that he realizes tha 
he has possibly more at stake than ¥ 
else involved because he realizes that if we 














should lose this war the ri e and 
the right to hi ta 1 this 
b 1 be 1 too 
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and Rome.” 
ue of my activities in be- 


of Berlin, Tokyo 
yreover, by 1 


some kk 









t I was de 
mittee of the Hor 
ber, to report the 
bill to the floor of 
up that bill and h 
tion of the rule therefor. 

We have now 
the Sev ehth Congres 
Connally which was € 
President's veto, has proved, as I predicted it 
would, to be inadequ ate to meet the situa- 
tion. I am again pressing for the enactmen 
of my bill, or some other legislation wh 
can be agreed upon which would meet the 
objectives sought by us all. I still believe 
that the same Congress which has the right 
to draft our men into the armed forces to 
endure the unspeakable hardships of modern 
warfare has the right and authority to enact 


h I am a mem- 





begun the 

















legislation that will prevent interruption of 
the nit n of the ¢ an the guns, and 
the ships, nd all other implements of war- 
fare necess to bring this holocaust of 





bloody warfare to the speediest possil 
torious conclusion. And I am very much in 
hopes that the Congress and the administra- 
tion will exercise the inte 
which you refer. 

I am glad to know that you are still in 
this country, for I fully realize that you nee d 
the rest and relaxation which you so rich 
ceserve oe " yur experience in behalf of 
your countr id I pledge you as your me 
resentative in on gress that I shall conti Lue 
my efforts in this matter. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 








Wm. M. CoLMER, 
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The Soldier Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHING 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Janua y Id, 1944 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
iam let me say that I do not believ 
there is a single citizen of the country 
who would want to deprive the service 


men and women of voting in the P i- 
dential election this year. Certainly, I 


am wholeneartedly in I 


— 
‘ 


bers of our 
poritunity oO 





r choice. I do, how- 
ever, want their ball ot 
want the ir ballot 
Congress has no pow ext ond he 
right to vote to the men and women in 
the various services. The only thing 





Congress can do is t ‘t up the machin- 
ery to assist the ld in obtainir 
ballots and expec eir delivery to 
he 1 


us States of the Union to he 


we 





1 


t \ 

counted. For Congress s ly to pass a 
] 

tT 

f 





aw to extend the right to vote to our 

















ighting m vould be a very easy task 
But to do so is outside the jurisdiction of 
Congress The State governmer and 
tl State yvvernments ye, have the 
power to establish voting qualifications 

Now, let us see why i that Con 5 
does not have the power to extend the 
voting right toservicemen. Iqu from 
the supreme law of the land—the Con- 
stitution of the United St — ve 
public ser t yorn to d l; ar- 
ticle I, se 

a ectors each State sl ] t 
quaiihe qu I ele 
n numerous branch of the § te le \- 
’ 

Therefore, says the United States Con- 

itution, un a vote! i 1 to 
vol for membe of | ( l e legis- 
lature, he has no qualifica is to vi 
in any national election at all. That is 
to say, in my State, te of Arkan- 
sas, foran 
a candidate f 
he must | 


county 6 m<¢ 
cinct 30 

these thing 
of the legi 
have poir 
United Stat 


cannot vote 





¢ -latiire 
1 : 

& i Congress enact a law giving 
soldiers the right to vot W in 1 
nothing they could 1 V ny} 
inl 2 th t ‘ e c ] l — i to vi ‘ 
members of their ow: te islatt 

If Congress went 1 and } u 





law, and under such 
sent to millions of ! 
would vote and return tl h bal- 
lots could not be counted the el ion 
boards of the States. The ballots would 
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be thrown out—through an election con- 
test—and the election for President 


vould have to be decided by the House 


of Representatives. 

The Senate recently rejected the 
Green-Lucag Federal ballot bill—and 
passed a measure sponsored by Senators 
EASTLAND, MCCLELLAN, and MCKELLAR, 
which would leave the whole question of 
elections and voting back to the States 
for determination. By this action, the 
Senate has demonstrated the highest 
type of statesmanship. Should the 
House agree to the Senate bill, it would 
be a great victory for constitutional gov- 
ernment in America. 


Andover’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article from the Eve- 
ning Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on Mon- 
day, January 10, 1944: 

ANDOVER’S RECORD 

Good work, Andover. 

Nine hundred and sixty-seven pints of 
blood and 45 tons of paper is the public con- 
tribution during the past week to the war 
effort. 

And both efforts were conducted under 
great stress of circumstances and under great 
handicaps. The Red Cross officials and the 
salvage committee officials have every right 
to be proud of their accomplishments. 

The Andover blood bank had a quota of 
1,250 pints. The fulfillment of that demand 
seemed certain until the current wave of sick- 
ness made great inroads into the list of vol- 
unteers. There were many cancelations and 
in only a small percentage of them was there 
any effort to supply substitutes. It was dis- 
couraging for those workers who were striv- 
ing to attain the quota as it meant practically 
double the ordinary effort. The mobile unit 
arrived and there was nothing to do but work 
as diligently as possible toward the goal. 
That seemed possible when nature interfered 
again with the heavy snowstorm. Despite 
everything, however, Andover rolled up a total 
ecntribution of 967 pints, less than 300 short 
of the quota. In view of all the difficulties 
this really Was a most remarkable showing. 

During the same period Andover’s live-wire 
salvage committee was plugging for the waste 
paper collection and urging all to put forth 
® great effort. Plans had been made for col- 
lections in Lawrence, Methuen, and North 
Andover for Saturday and in Andover on 
Sunday. Lawrence, Methuen, and North 
Andover postponed their collections until 
next Saturday because of storm conditions 
and the tying up of trucks and men on 
storm-clearance work. Andover, however, 
went through with the collection according 
to schedule. Despite the snow conditions 
and low temperature, Chairman Emmons di- 
rected the 35 volunteer drivers and 60 boys 
from Punchard High and Junior High School 
to a record collection of 45 tons, 19 tons better 
than the last collection in November. 

Andover has certainly given her neighbor- 
ing communities something to think about 
and aim at. The postponed collections at 
Methuen and North Andover will be held 
next Saturday and Lawrence, although not 





yet announced, will probably collect on the 
same date. Andover'’s record might well give 
rise to some rivalry that could result in the 
establishment of records also at Lawrence, 
Methuen, and North Andover. The waste 
paper is badly needed in the war effort, and 
it is hoped that the other communities do 
relatively as well as Andover. 
Well done, Andover. 


Allowances to Discharged Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
this request to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp because I want the 
Recorp to show that I am in favor of 
legislation that will give to the discharged 
veterans an allowance in keeping with 
the tenure and the nature of their serv- 
ices. I want to commend the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House for the 
prompt and efficient manner in which it 
has given consideration to this very im- 
portant legislation. I hope that the com- 
mittee will bring forth a bill that will 
meet the universal approval of the Mem- 
bers of this House. I feel that in these 
days of tenseness and with the uncer- 
tainties that are bound to come with 
peace terms, that those who have broken 
away from their home ties should be given 
some assistance with which they can 
again prepare themselves for their place 
in the everyday activities of the Nation. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
the Government to adequately compen- 
sate these men and women who have 
made this great sacrifice, but it will be 
at least a gesture of appreciation by the 
Congress of the United States. It was 
by virtue of the action of the Congress 
of the United States that these young 
men and women were called into the 
service. For that reason it is right and 
fitting that the Congress of the United 
States should recognize their separation 
from the service with something more 
than an honorable discharge. I expect 
to support any reasonable legislation to 
bring about this much-desired result, and 
I hope that the bill brought out by the 
Military Affairs Committee will meet with 
the approval of all of us. 


Subsidy Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of a letter from the Honor- 
able J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner of 
agriculture for the State of West Vir- 
ginia, which sets forth the position of 
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farmers relative to the question of sub- 
sidies. In view of Commissioner Mc- 
Laughlin’s wide experience and careful 
study of this subject, I believe that the 
Congress and the public should have the 
benefit of his views concerning this con- 
troversial matter. The letter referred to 
is as follows: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Charleston, December 31, 1943. 

Epwarp G. ROHRBOUGH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. ROHRBOUGH: Immediately after 
your reconvening in Washington on January 
10, you will be confronted again with the 
question of subsidy legislation. 

Having had numerous contacts with farm- 
ers and groups of farmers, agricultural work- 
ers, and small businessmen in this State, 
and also meeting with farm groups in othe: 
States, I desire to bring to your attention 
the information gained and make clear to 
you the position and opinion of the farmer, 
who is very much disturbed. 

Farmers do not want subsidies, and will 
not be in a very happy state of mind if they 
are continued to be forced upon them. 

Subsidy is not helping the farmer for the 
reason that the price of feeds and materials 
that he must use in his operation in every 
instance have advanced more than enough 
to wipe out a subsidy when he receives it, 
The farmer, therefore, is left where he was, 
if not in a worse position, by having re- 
ceived it. 

In some instances where Congress 
provided subsidy supposed to go to the 
farmer, he has never received it. He further 
believes that if Congress continues to pass 
legislation which increases the cost of his 
operation, it should also provide legislation 
that will give him a fair price for his product, 
especially when he is working 75 to 80 hours 
a week in farm production, while others are 
only working 48 hours per week. 

The farmer believes that it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to take immediate action 
to provide proper legislation to allow him fair 
prices for his product. 

May I respectfully suggest that subsidy 
be done away with. To those who are not 
able to meet the increased prices of food, 
provide the stamp plan and pass legislation 
that will give the farmer an equal oppor- 
tunity with other groups. If some remedy 
is not found, the farmer will have neither 
a happy nor a prosperous new year. 

Respectfully, 
J. B. McLAvuGHLIN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
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1944 Elections Calendar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and helpful elections calendar 
for 1944, showing all the dates on which 
various actions are required in California, 
for the May and August primaries and 
for the November general election. The 
calendar has been prepared by the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, and 
this is a simple and easy method of pro- 
viding a means for distributing it to men 










n of that State 
very real value. 
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ril 1, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
ite to certify to county clerks the list of 
candidates for nomination as party delegates 
to national convention. 
April 3, 1944: County clerks furnish secre- 
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registered voters, as of March 23, showing 
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ered voters who declined to state any party 
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April 7, 1944: Before this date county clerk 
prepares sample ballot for Presidential pri- 
ry election and prepares lists of candidates 








for delegates to national party convention, 
wing names of Presidential candidates to 
whom the delegates are pledged 


April 7-27, 1944: County clerks mail sample 
ballots and lists of candidates for delegates 
to party conventions to each registered voter. 

April 12, 1944: First day for voters, other 

1m members of the armed forces, to apply 
for absentee ballots for May Presidential 
primary. A member of the armed forces may 
make such application at any time after he is 
notified that he is to leave the State or to be 
ned to camp. 
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entee ballot. 
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f November ballot. 

May 2, 1944: Presidential primary election, 
to choose delegates to national party conven- 
tio: to nominate party candidates for 
President of the United States. (Voters mov- 

g within 40 days before the election to an- 

her nct in the same county may vote 

their former precinct. Voters who move 
from one county to another within 90 days 
before an election lose their registration.) 

May 8, 1944: Last day on which absentee 
ballots may reach county cierks, in order to 
be counted 

May 18, 1944: Last day for county officials 
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mplete official canvass of votes. 
y 22-26, 1944: Between these dates 
cadidates for judicial office must file declara 
tion of intention to become candidate for 
lat office 
May 23, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
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petitions with secretary of state if they 
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papers for August primary election Last day 
for filing suggested arpuments on legislative 
propositions with secretary of state 


July 15, 1944: Last day for secretary of 


state to certify to ccunty clerks the list of 
candidates eligible to be voted on August 
direct primary clection 
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election 
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copies of ballot pamphlet to all registered 
voters 
October 3, 1944: Last day to file wit! 
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October 15, 1944: Last day on which the 
denth of a nominee will be recognized as 
grounds to permit party organization to fill 
vacancy on ballot, and last day for certifica- 
tion by appropriate party committee’ olf a 
person to fill such vacancy. 

October 18, 1944: First day for voters other 
than members of the armed forces to apply 
for absentee ballot for November general 
election. A member of the armed forces may 
make such application at any time after he 
is notified that he is to leave the State or 
to be confined to camp. 

October 26-31, 1944: Between these dates 
any association spending more than $1,000 
to influence yoters with respect to ballot 
propositions must file first supplemental 
statement of receipts and expenditures. 

October 27, 1944: Mailing of sample ballots 
for November general election must be com- 
pleted by county clerks. 

November 2, 1944: Last day on which any 
voter, whether a member of the armed forces 
or not, may apply for absentee ballot for No- 
vember general election 

November 7, 1944: General election to 
choose Presidential electors, all State assem- 
blymen, one-half of State senators, all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, one 
United States Senator, certain nonpartisan 
judicial and county officers. (Voters mov- 
ing within 40 days before the election from 
one precinct to another in the same county 
may vote in their former precinct. Voters 
who move from one county to another within 
90 days before an election lose their registra- 
tion.) 

November 13, 1944: Last day on which ab- 
sentee ballots may reach county clerks, in 
order to be counted. 

November 14, 1944: Last day for county 
officials to complete official canvass of votes. 

November 22, 1944: Last day for candidates 
in November general election to file state- 
ments of campaign expenditures. 

December 7, 1944: Last day for associations 
spending more than $1,000 to influence voters 
with respect to ballot propositions to file sec- 
ond supplemental statement of receipts and 
expenditures. 

December 16, 1944: Last day for secretary 
of state to compile and file in his office state- 
ment of canvassed returns filed with him by 
county clerks, for November general election. 
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Soldier Vote Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Youth for Democracy at the 
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conference held in Chicago, January 10, 
endorsed the provision of the original 
Lucas-Green bill as the best measure to 
assure rights of vote to 10,000,000 men 
and women in service. They firmly en- 
dorse the principle of a uniform Federal 
ballot and protest against leaving the 
issue to the 48 States to handle the voting 
and ballot procedure. 

The resolution adopted at the confer- 
ence follows: 

RESOLUTION ADDRESSED TO HOUSE ELECTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at an emergency conference on sol- 
diers’ vote legislation, sponsored by Ameti- 
can Youth for Democracy, attended by 250 
delegates and individual participants from 
20 trade unions, 9 youth organizations, 6 
civic groups, and 4 college clubs. 

This conference was held Sunday, Janu- 
ary 9, at the Central Y. M. C. A. College in 
Chicago. 

“The emergency conference for Federal 
soldiers’ vote legislation held Sunday, Jan- 
uary 9 at the Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago, 
wholeheartedly endorses the provisions of 
the original Lucas-Green bill. 

“We consider this, by far, the best measure 
introduced into Congress to guarantee to all 
our service men and women the opportunity 
to exercise their fundamental right to vote 
in the 1944 elections. 

“We firmly endorse the principle of a unt- 
form Federal ballot for all servicemen. 

“Our hearts burn with indignation against 
those who are making a political football out 
of this vital issue to advance their selfish, 
partisan political interests. 

“To deny the need for effective Federal 
legislation is, in essence, to deny our service- 
men that elementary right of citizenship in 
our democracy, the right to vote, which they 
are defending with their very lives. 

“The editorial in Stars and Siripes dra- 
matically expresses the sentiment of our 
fighting servicemen overseas for a simple, 
uniform, Federal ballot, and against leaving 
the issue up to the 48 States to handle. 

“Our armed forces are now preparing to 
launch the decisive battles in Europe and 
Asia which will bring final victory over the 
Axis. 

“It would indeed be tragic and shameful if 
at this very moment the Congress of the 
United States should fail to perform its sim- 
ple duty of voting the franchise to our 
10,000,000 men and women in uniform under 
a fake smoke screen of State’s rights. 

“This emergency conference, therefore, 
calls upon Congress to back the attack for 
victory in 1944 by immediately passing legis- 
lation based on the provisions of the original 
Lucas-Green bill, to insure our fighting men 
the right to have their voices heard in the 
vital 1944 elections. 

“We feel such action will be greeted with 
support from the American people, and will 
be welcomed with enthusiasm by our front- 
line fighters for democracy.” 


Prohibition Would Destroy the Morale of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 


conceivable to me that attention should 
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be given at this time to House bill 2082, 
which has as its purpose to bring about 
by statute prohibition during the period 
of the emergency. Nothing, in my opin- 
ion, would be more harmful to the morale 
of the armed forces. There are at the 
moment about 10,000,000 men and women 
inuniform. They are willing to lay down 
their lives that the people of this country 
might enjoy the liberties and freedom to 
which they are entitled under our Con- 
stitution. Are we insuring domestic 
tranquillity or granting the blessings of 
liberty as set down in the preamble of the 
Constitution by taking up this legisla- 
tion? On the contrary nothing will re- 
sult but disunity and resentment. 

So important is the question of na- 
tional prohibition I have always felt, 
based upon our previous experience, it 
should not be passed on by the Congress 
but by a direct vote of the people even 
though it might be necessary to amend 
the Constitution to bring that about. 
Under such conditions in computing the 
vote I would urge that State lines be 
abandoned in order that a State with less 
than a million people could not offset the 
vote of a State with over 10,000,000 
people. The majority of the Nation as 
a whole should determine the decision 
in the end. 

Now, I want you to hear the voice of 
those in the armed forces who are in 
Europe. This message came to me in 
the form of an editorial published in a 
daily paper known as the Stars and 
Stripes. It is published under the direc- 
tion of Brig. Gen. F. H. Osborn and Col. 
Theodore Arter of the Special Service 
Section, S. O. S., of the European theater 
as well as Africa, Italy, and so forth. I 
now quote from that editorial and, re- 
member, this is the language of those 
whom we depend upon to bring Germany 
to its knees. I quote: 

They are at it again in America, and even 
as in the days of World War No. 1 we may 
yet hear that America is dry. 

Most of us in the United States armed 
forces could not be classed as violently op- 
posed to liquor control for most of us believe 
in moderation. On the other hand, there are 
few of us who could be included in the group 
of Americans who felt “the noble experi- 
ment” was a huge success. 

It is with alarm therefore that we learn 
of the growing political strength of the anti- 
liquor crowd in the United States. 

Taking advantage of wartime conditions 
and restrictions the new prohibition group 
is working night and day for legislation which 


will give America prohibition in fact if not 
in mame. ° * °® 

Rationing is playing into their hands and 
gives them a good excuse, and no cppor- 
tunity is missed to use this excuse in their 
efforts to limit the production and distribu- 
tion of liquor of all types. 

We can remember the days of prohibition, 
when moonshine whisky made quick for- 
tunes for bootleggers, crooked politicians, and 
CGishonest police officials. As a result we 
claim we know what we want in the way 
of liquor legislation and feel those at home 
should wait until we return before initiat- 
ing furthe: legislation on liquor control. 


In the Seventy-seventh Congress an 
attempt was made to pass a bill in the 
Senate to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the supervision of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval 








establishments. The two issues 
ned in the bill 
Secretary of War Stimson in a letter 
to the Committee endorsed that part of 
» bill which had as its purpose the 
mination as far as possible of venereal 
Then commenting on the other 
tions of the bill he said: 
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The War Department fully realizes that 
n the viewpoint of efficiency and moral 
iards, an Army in which drunkenness 
nexisting is highly desirable. However, 
ing the frailties of human nature and 
ging that habits of temperance or in- 
nerance are developed long before the 
iividual becomes a soldier, the War De- 
nent is convinced that temperance can- 
be attained by prohibition applied to its 
nnel any more than it can be attained 
hibition applied to the Nation at large, 

i experience has proven that the problem 
can only be solved by the application of 

cticable and tolerant measures applied in 

logical manner. Fortunately our presently 
ting laws provide an ideal framework for 

h control. Briefly stated these laws for- 

the sale of or dealing in intoxicating 
uor on military reservations, but permit 
sale of beer and light wine of not more 

n 3.2 percent alcohol content by weight. 
Under these laws, announced War Depart- 

1t policy and regulations prohibit the sale 
dealing in intoxicating liquor on military 
ervations but permit the sale of soft 
rinks, including beer and light wines con- 
ning not more than 3.2 percent alcohol by 

2 on those reservations located in 
States whose laws permit such sales at such 
} Such sales are not permitted, how- 
ver, On reservations located within any 
territory, or district, whose laws do not 
permit such sales within its borders. This 
licy has caused a degree of temperance 
mong Army personnel which is not ap- 
proachable in civil communities now, nor 
was as high a degree of temperance attained 
ther in or out of the Army during the days 
national prohibition. Under this policy, 
military personnel are encouraged to remain 

1 the reservation (their home) and enjoy 
refreshment under conditions conducive of 
temperance. 

Experience has proven that the present 
policy of the Department is the most effective 
way to insure temperance, and it would be 
regrettable indeed should the Congress, in its 
effort to assist in the matter of attaining 
temperance among military personnel, enact 
legislation which would destroy the advance- 
ments made and return to the Department 
the difficult problem of combating bootleg 
cperations. 
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On Guard for Both Consumer and 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, an exam- 
ple of its effectiveness which happens to 
involve mention of my Lome city gives 
me a suitable opportunity to direct at- 
tention to the good works of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I have been await- 
ing such an opportunity because these 
good works, perhaps since they proceed 
day in and day out, during war days and 


peaceful times alike, are too often taken 
for granted, 








The Commission continually on 
guard for both the consumer and the 
average businessman. It has, of course, 
tremendously important tasks in connec- 
tion with actions that result in restraint 
of interstate commerce. It has almost 
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equally essential responsibilities as a 
clearing house for information about 
corporations and trade practices. Asa 


matter of fact, when President Wilson 
asked the Congress to create the Com- 
mission he pointed to the public’s de- 
mand for an instrument of information 
and publicity. The Commission as 
well, charged with significant duties in 
respect to associated businesses engag- 
ing in foreign trade. 

But in addition to, and perhaps over 
and above, all these responsibilities, the 
Commission, as a result of being em- 
powered to act under the 11 potent words 
which fixed its jurisdiction and declared 
that unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared unlawful, 
has become an instrument for assuring 
justice to both consumers and business- 
men where the natural forces are inade- 
quate or the courts for one reason or an- 
other for practical purposes are out of 
reach, 

In this truly momentous field the Com- 
mission is doing creative work of tremen- 
dous significance in addition to weeding 
out specific unfair practices as part of its 
everyday task. For it is actually defin- 
ing, shaping, and clarifying the term 
“unfair trade practice.” And that is a 
requirement which has been a challenge 
for centuries. 

The remarkable efficacy of the Com- 
mission’s approach to this problem lies, 
I think, in its unique power to investigate 
practices thoroughly and then to act, 
when it feels justified in acting, in a 
manner that puts common sense first 
and is not necessarily restricted by prece- 
dent. It can proceed to stamp out an un- 
fair practice, once it concludes it is un- 
fair, even though that particular practice 
has never theretofore happened to have 
been technically adjudged an unfair 
trade practice. 

As a result it can break new ground 
in respect to the understanding and de- 
fining of unfair trade practice while si- 
multaneously freeing the daily flow of 
commerce of the weeds of specific unfair 
methods. Practically daily it uproots this 
or that unfair action, but it is even more 
important that with equal consistency 
it is making clearer the boundaries en- 
compassing unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce. And that is a crea- 
tive contribution of the first rank, one 
which I venture to predict will over the 
years receive greater recognition than it 
does currently from us under whose eyes 
it is being actually shaped. 

The specific instance of this great work 
of the Commission which I mention as 
giving me a desired and fitting oppor- 
tunity to make these remarks, is typical. 
It is also an amusing, if a somewhat dis- 
couraging, commentary on the gullibility 
of Americans in both hemispheres. And 
therefore it is an excellent demonstra- 
tion why on that score alone the Federal 
Trade Commission is a national neces- 
sity. 

Apparently a resident of my home 
city—Brooklyn, where you will gather, 


is, 
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noticed a sen- 
which indicated 
possibilities to him, world 


more than a tree grows 
tence in a newspaper 
money-making 





conditions being what they are. This 
sentence read, in part: 

To promote Pan-American cultural rela- 
tionship and to advance the cause of hen 
SI eric olidarit 


The Brooklynite proceeded, 
mission finds, to place this sonorous 
sentence at the bottom of some 
looking stationery, at the top of which he 
put Who's Who with a smaller “in the 
Western Hemisphere” underneath. He 
next, the Commission—which has, as you 
will gather, caught up with him—com- 
plains, wrote on this letterhead thus em- 
bellished to those actually listed in Who’s 
Who, and apparently thousands of oth- 
ers, informing them with considerable 
solemnity they had been recommended 


the Com- 


good- 


for inclusion in his proposed work, the 
intention of which he divulged with cor- 
responding ceremoniousness as being “to 


aid in bringing about closer ties between 
the peoples of North and South Ameri- 
ca through a more intimate knowledge of 


their leaders in the arts and sciences, 
commerce and industry, politics and 
public affairs.” 

In other words, each recipient of this 


message was by inference given a more 
than knightly accolade by the Brooklyn- 
ite, the sword of honor in this unique 
ceremony of award apparently being re- 
placed by the sonorous sentences and the 
embellished letterhead, the award being 
no less than continental leadership in 
the arts and sciences, commerce and in- 
dustry, politics, or public affairs. Imag- 
ine the effect of such honor being be- 
stowed in wartime by form letters. Un- 
doubtedly leaders in both continents are 
going to be dangerously oversupplied on 
Victory Day, along, I fear, with a num- 
ber of other equally perishable items. 

I should mention that his address in 
Brooklyn was hardly in keeping with an 
intércontinental picture such this 
Brooklynite was painting. Indeed, some 
might suggest that no Brooklyn address 
would be entirely so, but I naturally 
would dispute that, although agreeing 
that his particular addrs which the 
Commission reports 3145 Brighton 
Sixth Street, while that for the place at 
which the literature was actually han- 
dled is 1029 Brighton Beach Avenue, 
would not quite fit in with hemispheric 
notability and accolad of continental 
leadership. 

To overcome this particular difficulty, 
he merely hired a mailing address with a 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, number. 
With this magic number added to the 
rather considerable attractions I have 
already mentioned, the Commission says 
he gathered in $25,000 in cash and $25,- 
000 in orders to be billed 

And what is even more astounding 
with no more than this letterhead I hav 
described to go by, certain gentlemer 
of repute, whom he now quotes in seek- 
ing more cash and orders, wrote in high 
praise of his proposition. 

For example, a brigadier g 
our Army: 

Since my service in Latin America, I have 
become an ardent advocate of er relati 
ship with South America. Your publicae 
tion is one of many contributing factors. 


as 
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neral of 


ne 
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And a certain major, who is styled a 
former military attaché in all Central 
America: 

I think you are doing a fine work and if 
my war work were not so tense, I would do 
more for you. 


And a vice president of a corporation: 

I believe the publication which you are 
preparing should be of great benefit in ce- 
menting happy relations with our southern 
neighbors. 


But I will not encourage embarrass- 
ment by quoting others who wrote to 
the Fifth Avenue number the use of 
which had been hired as a substitute for 
1029 Brighton Beach Avenue, Brooklyn. 
But I do wish I knew how many wouid 
have written as they did if the Brooklyn 
address had been used. 

If all that is not sufficiently arresting, 
there is the added fact that a brother-in- 
law signing these widely mailed letters 
and assuming the operative responsibility 
for this endeavor to promote Pan- 
American cultural relationship and to 
advance the cause of hemispheric sol- 
idarity, was all the time following his 
actual daily vocation assisting a Brook- 
lyn electrician as a helper. So, the 
Commission found, these distinguished 
gentlemen were writing to a Fifth Ave- 
nue address but their letters and the 
checks and the orders were going to the 
electrician’s helper working in Brooklyn, 

All this might be put down as merely 
something in the day’s work of the Com- 
mission happening to be unusually bi- 
zarre, were it not for the exploitation of 
the inter-American situation for pur- 
poses of personal profit. Those in our 
sister republics who expected a place 
among our leaders in the arts and sci- 
ences, commerce and industry, politics 
and public affairs as a result of this so- 
licitation, would most certainly have a 
right to lower their opinion of us if dis- 
appointed. And their good opinion is 
most important to the national interest 
at any time, and all but transcendently 
so today. It follows that, far from being 
merely an amusing matter in the day’s 
work of the Commission, this actually 
is a situation of extreme importance in 
time of war. 

That the Commission so recognizes is 
shown by the thoroughgoing complaint 
it has issued, which I feel should be given 
wide circulation both because of these 
national considerations of the moment, 
and as well the fact that it supplies an 
example of the excellent work of the 
Commission as a Vigilant protector of 
consumer and businessman alike. It 
therefore follows: 

[United States of America, before Federal 
Trade Commission. In the matter of 
Julius C. Schwartz, Freda Schwartz, and 
Rubin Rocker, individuals, and W. W. in 
the Western Hemisphere, Inc., a corpora- 
tion. Docket No. 5108] 

COMPLAINT 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and by virtue of the 
authority vested in it by said act, the Federal 
Trade Commission, having reason to believe 
that Julius C. Schwartz, Freda Schwartz, and 
Rubin Rocker, individuals, and W. W. in the 
Western Hemisphere, Inc., a corporation, here- 
inafter referred to as the respondents, have 
violated the provisions of said act, and it ap- 
pearing to the Commission that a proceeding 
by it in respect thereof would be in the public 


| interest hereby issues its complaint, stating | 


its charges in that respect as follows: 

Paragraph 1. Respondents Julius C. 
Schwartz and Freda Schwartz are husband 
and wife and reside at 3145 Brighton Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Respondent Rubin 
Rocker is the brother-in-law of respondent 
Julius C. Schwartz, and resides at 1085 Simp- 
son Street, The Bronx, New York, N. Y. Re- 
spondent W. W. in the Western Hemisphere, 
Inc., is a corporation organized, existing and 
doing business under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of New York. The individ- 
ual respondents have dominant control of the 
editorial and sales policies and business activ- 
ities of the said corporate respondent, and 
own or control all of its corporate stock. All 
of said respondents have acted in concert in 
doing the acts and things hereinafter al- 
leged. Respondents’ principal office and place 
of business is at 1029 Brighton Beach Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., although they maintain a 
mailing address at 315 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Paragraph 2. Respondents Julius C. 
Schwartz and Freda Schwartz are now, and 
have been for several years last past, engaged 
in the publication and sale of books of bio- 
graphical reference, including, among others, 
books entitled “Who's Who in the Clergy,” 
“Who's Who in Law,” and “Who’s Who 
Among Physicians and Surgeons.” 

Respondent Rubin Rocker is now, and for 
several years last past has been engaged in 
assisting respondents Julius C. Schwartz and 
Freda Schwartz in the publication and sale 
of said books of biographical reference. 

During the space of more than 2 years last 
| past all of the respondents named herein have 
been, and are now, engaged in securing sub- 
scriptions and biographical sketches for, and 
otherwise promoting a proposed publication 
to be entitled, “Who’s Who in the Western 
| Hemisphere,” which publication has not yet 
been issued from the press. Respondent 
Julius C. Schwartz is the actual owner of 
| said publication and manager and promoter 
| of the various activities in connection there- 
with. Respondent Rubin Rocker is the nom- 
inal head of said enterprise, but in reality is 
only a screen or cover for the activities of 
respondent Schwartz. During the year 1941 
respondent Rubin Rocker, acting in coopera- 
tion and conjunction with, and at the 
instance of, respondent Julius C. Schwartz, 
filed in the office of the New York county 
clerk a certificate of doing business under 
the fictitious name and style of Who’s Who 
in the Western Hemisphere. Subsequently 
on or about August 10, 1943, said individual 
respondents caused a corporation to be or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New 
York under the name of “W. W. in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Inc.,” and caused to be 
transferred to it all of the assets of the bus- 
iness formerly operated by respondent Rubin 
Rocker, doing business as Who’s Who in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Respondents Julius C. Schwartz and Freda 
Schwartz, in connection with the sale and 
distribution of the books of biographical 
reference heretofore published by them and 
issued from the press, including Who’s Who 
in the Clergy, Who’s Who in Law, and 
Who's Who Among Physicians and Surgeons, 
have caused said books, when sold, to be 
shipped from their place of business in the 
State of New York to the purchasers thereof 
located in States outside of the State of 
New York, and in the District of Columbia. 

Said respondents, together with the re- 
spondents Rubin Rocker and W. W. in the 
Western Hemisphere, Inc., in connection with 
the solicitation for the sale, and the sale of 
the proposed new publication to be entitled 
“Who’s Who in the Western Hemisphere” 
have maintained, and now maintain activi- 
ties of a commercial and business nature 
involving intercourse and communication 
with numerous individuals located in States 
other than the State of New York. All of 
the respondents named herein maintain, and 
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have maintained at all of the times herein- 
before mentioned, a course of trade in com- 
merce between and among the various States 
of the United States, and in the District of 
Columbia. 

Paragraph 3. In the course and conduct of 
their said business, respondents are now and 
have been in competition with corporations, 
firms and individuals engaged in the sale and 
distribution of books of biographical reference 
in commerce among and between the various 
States of the United States and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Among such competitors 
are many who do not engage In unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in connection with 
the sale of their products in said commerce. 

Paragraph 4. Beginning in the year 1899 
there has been published and distributed by 
the A. N. Marquis Co., Chicago, Ill., a co- 
partnership composed of Wheeler Sammons 
and Dorothy Sammons, and their predecessors 
in interest, a biennial volume of biographical 
sketches and data concerning thousands of 
living Americans notable in the fields of let- 
ters, education, business, and public affairs. 
This book is entitled “Who’s Who In Amer- 
ica,” and is commonly known and generally 
referred to by members of the public as 
Who’s Who. The contents of the biographi 
cal sketches in the successive volumes ar 
protected by copyright, and the title “Who's 
Who” is trade-marked by the publishers c 
said volumes. For many years Who's Who In 
America has been published in a distinctive 
red binding with gold lettering, and the 
biographical matter has been set in a dis- 
tinctive style and format, so that the book 
can be, and is, readily identified. It has hbe- 
come the only recognized authoritative vol- 
ume of biographical sketches of national in 
terest published in the United States, and it 
has gained an outstanding and favorable 
reputation for reliability and is in widespread 
use in libraries, schools, colleges, newspaper 
offices, and business concerns for reference 
purposes. 

Who’s Who in America is a book of hemi- 
spheric scope, and contains biographical 
sketches of prominent men and women in 
South America, Central America, Mexico, and 
Canada, as well as in the United States. The 
publishers of Who’s Who in America also pub- 
lish a monthly supplement containing biog- 
raphies of persons prominent in the various 


bearing upon its cover a map of the entire 


Western Hemisphere. Said publishers are 
presently collaborating with Stanford Uni- 
versity in the preparation of the third edition 
of a volume entitled “Who's Who in Latin 
America,” which is sponsored and financially 
supported by the United States Government 
through the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in the interest of friendly 
relationships with the Latin-American re- 
publics. 

Paragraph 5. By reason of its reputation for 
accuracy, reliability, and selectivity built up 
and established over a period of more than 
40 years, Who’s Who in America has become 
known and identified in the minds of the 
public generally as an authoritative compila- 
tion of biographical sketches of outstand- 
ing and notable individuals in both North 
and South America. To the public generally 
the words “Who’s Who” have come to indi- 
cate and mean only one certain publication, 
i. e., the red volume Who’s Who in America, 
and one sole and exclusive publishing source, 
i. e., the A. N. Marquis Co., publishers of 
Who’s Who in America. To the public gen- 
erally the words “Who’s Who” mean also 
Who is notable, and to them a Who's Who 
means a person whose biography is included 
in Who’s Who in America. The use of such 
words in the name of a publication, or in 
connection therewith, constitute a represen- 
tation to the public that such publication is 
a compilation of the biographies of notable 
people, selected and qualified by, and edited 
under, the rigid and exacting standards estab- 
lished and enforced for many years by the 
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hers of Who’s Who in America. A large 
of the public associates the words 
Who” not only with a high standard 
ivity, accuracy, and reference value, 

Iso with a single and exclusive publish- 
e. The use of such term in the title 

: of biographical reference or in con- 

n therewith constitutes a representa- 
to the public that such publication is a 
uct of the publishers of the long-estab- 
d and well-known Who's Who in America. 

Paragraph 6. Several years ago respondents 

J is C. Schwartz and Freda Schwartz be- 

the publication of certain volumes pur- 
to include a selective list of biograph- 
etches of persons prominent in various 
ssions or classifications, beginning with 
1e publication of Who’s Who in American 
Jewry, and continuing with Who’s Who in 
Government, Who’s Who in the Clergy, 
wWho’s Who in Law and Who’s Who Among 
I sicians and Surgeons All of said vol- 
bore titles which included the words 
ys Who,” and said books closely re- 
nbled in style, format, and binding the 
we!l known Who’s Who in America. 

Said respondents followed the plan of con- 

ting certain individuals whose names were 
ecured through mailing lists, professional 

ts, telephone directories, and other sources, 
nd soliciting them to furnish biographical 
information for publication in the forthcom- 
ing work. If such information was furnished, 
it was prepared in the form of a proof sheet 
and returned to the individual for correction, 
gether with a card providing for purchase 
for cash or reservation of a book upon pub- 
ation. Purchase or reservation of a copy 
in most instances sufficient to insure 
1e inclusion of the biography of the pur- 
chaser in the published work 

Many of the individuals thus solicited were 
not and are not generally recognized as being 
persons of outstanding attainment or im- 
portance in their respective fields or profes- 
sions, and the inclusion of their biographical 
ketches in the published work usually de- 
xended upon whether they ordered or paid 
r a copy of the book. If the biographical 
tches of such individuals were included 
in the published work, such inclusion nat- 
urally had and has the result of giving them 
a reputation and importance to which they 
were not and are not entitled, thus tending 
to mislead and deceive clients and prospec- 
tive clients or other members of the public 
who used such book for reference purposes. 

Furthermore, said respondents Julius C. 
Schwartz and Freda Schwartz, in soliciting 
ssid biographical sketches, made a practice 
of soliciting many of the individuals listed 
in Who’s Who in America. Many of such 
individuals furnished information or bio- 
graphical material to said respondents in the 
mistaken belief that said respondents were, 
or were connected with, or associated with, 
the publishers of Who’s Who in America, or 
that they maintained the same high stand- 
ards of selectivity as the publishers of that 
publication. Others of such individuals 
failed to respond to such solicitations, and 
in such cases said respondents pursued the 
practice of copying or lifting the copyrighted 
biographical sketches contained in Who's 
Who in America and inserting such sketches 
or garbled versions thereof in their own pub- 
lished work without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the biographee. 

The books of biographical reference here- 
tofore published by the respondents Julius 
C. Schwartz and Freda Schwartz, including 
Who's Who in the Clergy, Who’s Who in Law, 
and Who’s Who Among Physicians and Sur- 
geons contained the names of many indi- 
viduals of no outstanding importance or 
reputation in the particular professions in- 
volved, and omitted the names of mrany out- 
Standing and notable individuals. Said 
books were not truly selective, but included 
biographies of many unimportant persons 
who had responded to solicitation or had 
purchased or reserved copies for their per- 
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sona!’ use, while it excluded many truly no- 
table persons, who should have been included 
in any truly s 

Paragraph 7. The publication by said re- 
spondents of books con 
“Who’s Who” in their tit] 
wise compiled or prepared in ac 
the high standards established for many 
years by the publishers of Who’s Who 
America, had and has a tendency and ca- 
pacity to deceive the purchasers thereof in- 
to the belief that their biographical sketches 
would be included in a truly selective volume 
of a type or class comparable to Who’s Who 
in America, published by pub- 
lishers under the same rigid standards of se- 
lectivity, when such was and is not the fact. 
It also had and has the tendency and capacity 
to deceive members of the general public, 
particularly librarians, students, newspaper 
editors, writers, and others making extensive 
use of reference books, into the belief that 
said books included the biographical sketches 
of most or all of the prominent and notable 
members of the particular profession in- 
volved, and excluded the unimportant and 
obscure, when such was not the fact 

Paragraph 8. Beginning in the year 1941 
the respondents Julius C. Schwartz and 
Rubin Rocker began the preparation of a new 
Who’s Who volume to be called Who's Who 
in the Western Hemisphere. They selected 
a Fifth Avenue mailing address in New York 
City, and caused letterheads to be printed 
representing that the proposed publication 
would be a biographical encyclopedia de- 
Signed to promote pan-American cultural 
relationships and to advance the cause of 
hemispheric solidarity. Using methods 
similar to those employed in the publication 
of Who’s Who in the Clergy, Who’s Who in 
Law, and other Schwartz Who's Who publica- 
tions, as heretofore set out, said respondents 
began to circularize thousands of prospec- 
tive biographees whose names were obtained 
from various mailing lists, Who’s Who books 
and other sources. The usual method of ap- 
proach was to represent to the customer by 
a form letter that his name had been recom- 
mended for inclusion in the forthcoming 
edition of Who's Who in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Respondents in said letter stated, 
“This volume is intended to aid in bringing 
about closer ties between the peoples of North 
and South America through a more intimate 
knowledge of their leaders in the arts and 
sciences, commerce and industry, politics and 
public welfare.” Respondents enchosed with 
said letter a questionnaire to be filled out 
and returned, following receipt of which a 
draft of the proposed biographical sketch 
would be sent by respondents for correction 
and approval. The letters of solicitation 
were signed “R. Rocker, associate editor,” and 
all of the business connected with said enter- 
prise was carried on ostensibly by respondent 
Rubin Rocker as the responsible owner, man- 
ager, and promoter of said enterprise. 

Said respondents have collected to date 
more than $25,000 in cash from members of 
the public who have purchased copies there- 
of prior to publication, and also have re- 
ceived an additional $25,000 in unpaid sub- 
scriptions from members of the public who 
have reserved copies to be delivered and paid 
for upon publication and delivery of said 
book. 

Paragraph 9. Many of the persons who 
have thus paid for or reserved copies of the 
forthcoming Who’s Who in the Western 
Hemisphere have done so under the false 
and erroneous belief that it is to be a truly 
selective biographical compilation of all of 
the outstanding and important leaders in 
the countries of North and South America, 
when such is not the case. Many of the in- 
dividuals who are to be included in said book 
are not leaders in connection with, and do 
not hold positions influential in respect to 
hemispheric solidarity or in the arts and 
sciences, commerce and industry, politics and 
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ern Hemisphere. The not and its 


book was 


not designed or intended to aid in bringing 
about closer ties between the peoples of North 


and South America, but is merely a com- 
mercial scheme or 


1 promotion to enrich its 
romotors 
1 


the respondents herein 

1y others of the persons who have sub- 
i for or paid cash in advance of pub- 
lication for said work, or who ha 
uted their biographical sketches or other 
data to be published therein, 

under the false and erroneous belief that it 


e contri! 





ha ne so 
has been compiled, autaorized or otherwise 
sponsored by, or connected with, the we 
known and authoritative Who's Who in 
America or the publishers thereof 

Furthermore, the respondents herein are 
not financially, professionally or otherw 
equipped either to undertake the editorial 
duties or to assume the financial risks and 
burdens involved in the publication of so 
extensive and ambitious a project as Who's 
Who in the Western Hemisphere. They have 
no educational or professional background or 
qualifications which would fit them adequate- 
ly to select or pass upon the qualifications 
of individuals to be included in such a book, 
and they lack sufficient capital to undertake 
the exhaustive research and expense neces- 
sarily connected with such a book. If suffi- 
cient copies thereof are not sold or reserved 
prior to publication, said proposed book may 
never actually be published, to the manifest 
and substantial loss and injury of the pur- 
chasing public 

Paragraph 10. The use by the respondents 
of the aforesaid acts, practices, and methods 
in connection with the offering for sale and 
sale of books of biographical reference in said 
commerce has had, and now has, the tend- 
ency and capacity to, and does, deceive and 
mislead members of the public, and unfairly 
to disparage and defame the products of com- 
petitors, thereby inducing the purchase by a 
substantial number of the purchasing public 
of respondents’ books and unfairly diverting 
trade to the respondents from their com- 
petitors in commerce between and among the 
several States of the United States and in 
the District of Columbia, to the injury of said 
competitors and the public 

Paragraph 11. The aforesaid acts and prac- 
tices of the respondents, as herein alleged, are 
all to the prejudice and injury of the public 
and of respondents’ competitors, and consti- 
tute unfair methods of competition and un- 
merce within the intent and meaning of the 
fair and deceptive acts and practices in com 
Federal Trade Commission Act 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the 
Federal Trade Commission, on this 29th day 
of December A. D. 1943, issues its complaint 
against said respondents 





NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given you, Julius C. 
Schwartz, Freda Schwartz, and Rubin Rocker, 
individuals, and W. W. in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Inc., a corporation, respondents here- 
in, that the 4th day of February A. D. 1944, at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, is hereby fixed as 
the time, and the offices of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the city of Washington, D. C., 
as the place, when and where a hearing will 
be had on the charges set forth in this com- 
plaint, at which time and place you will have 
the right, under said act, to appear and show 
cause why an order should not be entered by 
said Commission requiring you to cease and 
desist from the violations of the law charged 
in the complaint 

You are notified and required, on or before 
the 20th day after service upon you of this 
complaint, to file with the Commission an 
answer to the complaint. If answer is filed 
and if your appearance at the place and 
the date above stated be not required, due 
notice to that effect will be given you. The 
rules of practice adopted by the Commission 
with respect to answers or failure to appear 
or answer (rule IX) provide as follows: 

“In case of desire to contest the proceed- 
ing the respondent shall, within 20 days from 
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the service of the complaint, file with the 
Commission an answer to the complaint. 
Such answer shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the facts which constitute the 
ground of defense. Respondent shall spe- 
cifically admit or deny or explain each of the 
facts alleged in the complaint, unless re- 
spondent is without knowledge, in which case 
respondent shall so state.” 
* = * * * 


“Failure of the respondent to file answer 
within the time above provided and failure 
to appear at the time and place fixed for 
hearing shall be deemed to authorize the 
Commission, without further notice to re- 
spondent, to proceed in regular course on the 
charges set forth in the complaint. 

“If respondent desires to waive hearing of 
the allegations of fact set forth in the com- 
plaint and not to contest the facts, the an- 
swer may consist of a statement that respond- 
ent admits ell the material allegations of fact 
set forth in said complaint and to have au- 
thorized the Commission, without further 
evidence or other intervening procedure, to 
find such facts to be true. , 

“Contemporaneously with the filing of such 
answer the respondent may give notice in 
writing that he desires to be heard on the 
question as to whether the admitted facts 
constitute the violation of law charged in the 
complaint. Pursuant to such notice, the 
respondent may file a brief, directed solely to 
that question, in accordance with rule 
XXIII.” 

In witness whereof the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has caused this, its compiaint, to be 
signed by its secretary and its official seal to 
be hereto affixed, at Washington, D. C., this 
29th day of December A. D. 1943. 

By the Commission. 

A. N. Ross, Acting Secretary. 


COMPLAINT 5108—-BIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued 
a complaint charging a Brooklyn corporation 
and its three owners with unfair and decep- 
tive practices in connection with the publi- 
cation of a series of purported Who’s Who 
biographical reference books which allegedly 
resemble in style, format, and binding the 
well-known and recognized volume entitled 
“Who's Who in America,” published and dis- 
tributed exclusively since 1899 by the A. N. 
Marquis Co. of Chicago. 

Named in the complaint as respondents are 
the corporation known as W. W. in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Inc., and the individuals 
who own its stock and control its policies, 
Julius C. Schwartz, his wife, Freda, and his 
brother-in-law Rubin Rocker. They have 
their principal place of business at 1029 
Brighton Beach Avenue, Brooklyn, and a 
mailing address at 315 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Their publications include Who’s Who 
in American Jewry, Who’s Who in Govern- 
ment, Who’s Who in Law, Who’s Who in the 
Clergy, and Who’s Who Among Physicians 
and Surgeons. These volumes, the complaint 
charges, do not possess the high standard 
ot selectivity, accuracy, and reference value 
characteristic of Who’s Who in America. 

The complaint alleges that the respond- 
ents’ most recent promotion is the proposed 
publication of a Who’s Who in the Western 
Hemisphere, for which they have been secur- 
ing biographical sketches and soliciting sub- 
scriptions for more than 2 years. Although 
the volume is not off the press, the respond- 
ents allegedly have collected more than 
$25,000 from persons who purchased copies 
prior to publication and have received unpaid 
subscriptions totaling an additional $25,000. 

Thousands of prospective biographees, 
whose names were obtained from various 
mailing lists, telephone directories, and other 
sources, were contacted by form letters in 
which, the complaint charges, the respond- 
ents represented that their forthcoming 
Who's Who in the Western Hemisphere would 
be “a biographical encyclopedia designed to 


promote pan-American cultural relationship 
and to advance the cause of hemispheric soli- 
darity” and “is intended to aid in bringing 
about closer ties between the peoples of 
North and South America through a more 
intimate knowledge of their leaders in the 
arts and sciences, commerce and industry, 
politics and public welfare.” 

According to the complaint, the proposed 
book is not being promoted for the purposes 
stated; many of the persons whose biogra- 
phies are to be included are not leaders in 
hemispheric solidarity; it is not designed to 
bring about closer ties between the peo- 
ples of North and South America, but ts 
merely a commercial scheme designed to en- 
rich its promoters. The complaint points 
out that the publishers of the authoritative 
Who’s Who in America are presently collabo- 
rating with Stanford University in the prepa- 
ration of the third edition of a volume en- 
titled “Who’s Who in Latin America,” which 
is sponsored and financially supported by the 
United States Government through the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The complaint alleges that many of the 
persons who have subscribed to, or paid cash 
in advance for, the respondents’ Who’s Who 
in the Western Hemisphere, or who have con- 
tributed biographical sketches for inclusion 
therein, have done so under the false impres- 
sion that it has been compiled, authorized, 
or otherwise sponsored by the publishers of 
Who's Who in America. Furthermore, the 
complaint continues, the respondents are 
neither financially nor _ professionally 
equipped to undertake the editorial duties or 
assume the financial risks involved in the 
publication of so ambitious a project as Who’s 
Who in the Western Hemisphere, and if suffi- 
cient copies are not sold or reserved prior to 
publication, the proposed book may never be 
published, to the manifest and substantial 
loss and injury of the purchasing public. 

None of the Who’s Who books published by 
the respondents, the complaint charges, is 
truly selective, as the public is led to believe, 
but each includes biographies of many unim- 
portant persons who had responded to solici- 
tation or had purchased copies for their per- 
sonal use, and excludes many notables who 
should be in any truly selective list. The 
complaint also alleges that the respondents 
made a practice of soliciting many of the 
individuals listed in the competing Who's 
Who in America; that many of such persons 
furnished biographical material in the mis- 
taken belief that the respondents were con- 
nected with, or maintained the same high 
standards of selectivity as, the publishers of 
Who’s Who in America; and that when others 
failed to furnish biographical material, the 
respondents pursued the policy of “lifting” 
copyrighted biographical sketches from Who’s 
Who in America and inserting them, or 
garbled versions thereof, in their own pub- 
lished works, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the subjects. The complaint charges 
that in most instances the purchase or reser- 
vation of a copy of one of the respondent's 
Who's Who books was sufficient to insure the 
inclusion therein of the biography of the 
purchaser. 

The complaint alleges that the practices 
and methods used by the respondents deceive 
and mislead the purchasing public, tend to 
unfairly disparage and defame the publica- 
tions of competitors, and constitute a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act, all 
to the prejudice of the public and competi- 
tors. 

Twenty days are granted the respondents 
to answer the complaint. 


COM MENTS 


“Since my service in Latin America, I have 
become an ardent advocate of closer relation- 
ship with South America. Your publication 
is one of many contributing factors.” (C. A. 
Willoughby, brigadier general, U. S. Army, 
General Headquarters, Southwest Pacific 
Area.) 
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“I want to congratulate you very sincerely 
for the volume which you propose publishing 
in Who’s Who, which will undoubtedly do a 
great deal toward helping to bring our peoples 
together and making the ties between North 
and South America even stronger.” (Tomas 
Pacanins, Governor of the State of Aragua, 
Venezuela.) 

“I am sure the volume will help maintain 
knowledge between the countries of America 
and establish closer relations and under- 
standing of the nations in this hemisphere.” 
(Dr. Cuervo Rubio, Vice President, Republic 
of Cuba.) 

“You will, I am confident, render a useful 
service to the people of both continents, and 
I wish you all success with this project.” (Dr. 
Harold W. Bradley, Stanford University.) 

“Such an encyclopedia will be of great ben- 
efit to our countries.” (Fernando Flores B., 
Vice Consul of Costa Rica at Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

“Allow me to congratulate you for the good 
work of bringing closer together peoples of 
North and South America.” (Dr. Arthur 
Saint-Pierre, professor of social sciences, 
University of Montreal.) 

“I think that your project has immense 
possibilities in the fleld of inter-American 
relations, and I should be pleased to help 
you in any way I can.” (Dr. J. C. Lyons, 
University of North Carolina.) 

“I will admit that your idea of a Western 
Hemisphere Who's Who is most admirable and 
likely to prove useful to many and justify it- 
self its value as an important reference work.” 

(Dr. John Spargo, director-curator, Benning- 
ton Historical Museum and Art Gallery.) 

“Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
for the publication of Who’s Who in the 
Western Hemisphere, a work which has long 
been needed and which will greatly contrib- 
ute to pan-Americanism in general.” (James 
Christie, chief Brazilian section, interna- 
tional division, National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc.) 

“I think you are doing a fine work and if 
my war work were not so tense, I would do 
more for you.” (Maj. J. M. Rafferty, U.S. A., 
formerly United States military attaché in all 
Central America.) 

“I believe the publication which you are 
preparing should be of great benefit in 
cementing happy relations with our southern 
neighbors.” (Frank J. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent, American Lava Corporation.) 


DESERVED PRAISE OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Speaker, the chairmanship of the 
Commission rotates annually among its 
five members. The chairman for this 
year is the Honorable Robert E. Freer, 
who is serving his second incumbency. 

To Chairman Freer and his four asso- 
ciates, two of whom, the Honorable Wil- 
liam A. Ayres and Judge Ewin L. Davis, 
served for many fruitful years here in 
the House, I feel this a most appropriate 
opportunity to extend congratulations 
both for good works already done and in 
anticipation of those ahead, 


American War Dads of Greater St. Louis 
Oppose Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I include as part of my 
remarks the following resolution which 
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2dopted by the American War Dads 
f Greater St. Louis opposing any legis- 
n that will take away from the mem- 
of the armed forces the rights that 
» theirs under our Constitution before 
‘ entered the service: 
Whereas it has been brought to our 
ntion that there will be from time to time 
npts made to pass legislation that will 
away from the members of the armed 
the rights that were theirs under our 
before they entered such 
nches of the armed forces. 
Whereas our boys are now fighting on 32 
ts to restore at least a semblance of lib- 
ind freedom to all classes of people in 
: ction of the globe: Therefore be it 
Resolved, by we, the members of the Great- 
St. Louis Council of the American War 
assembled and meeting in St. Louis, 
, the Congressmen and Senators repre- 
g us in this district, That we are com- 
nding them to watch carefully the rights 
ur sons who are in the service and to see 
that if any legislation is presented that 
uld deprive these boys of any right that 
theirs when they entered the service, 
such legislation be deferred until such 
me that every man in the armed forces of 
his Government can have an opportunity to 
express his opinion upon it and thereby in- 
sure our sOns that they will not lose at home 
the precious heritages that have carried them 
into the raging conflict in order that they 
might extend the same rights to others; be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
ent to the National Council of the American 
War Dads in Kansas City, requesting that 
they notify all chapters of the American War 
Dads to take similar action. 
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American War Dads of Greater St. Louis 
Demand That Congress Provide for 
Members of the Armed Forces To 
Exercise the Right of Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me I include as a part of 
my remarks, a resolution adopted by the 
American War Dads of Greater St. Louis 
demanding that the Congress pass a law 
that will enable members of the armed 
forces to exercise the right of suffrage: 


Whereas there are now millions of our boys 
away from their homes, many of them out- 
Side of the continental limits of the United 
States of America, fighting and dying in order 
that American might live; and 

Whereas such boys, were it not for the 
crises in which their Government now finds 
itself, would be at home exercising their 
right of suffrage as citizens of this country at 
the ballot box; and 

Whereas it is now, under the laws existing, 
impossible for them to exercise such rights 
which in effect, deprive them of the ballot 
and force them to accept elected officials who 
may or may not be contrary to their idea of 
the type and kind of official who should rep- 
resent them; and ‘ 

Whereas by being deprived of the use of 
the ballot, certain ideas and changes in Gov- 
ernment may or may not be made that are 


contrary to their belief as citizens of this 
Government; and 

Whereas these millions of our men have 
offered themselves as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of liberty in order that justice and free- 
dom might be relieved of its shackles: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the American War Dads 
of the Greater St. Louis Council, in meeting 
assembled in St. Louis, unanimously com- 
mand our Representatives in both Congress 
and Senate to see that such changes in laws 
and regulations are made that will enable our 
boys to cast their ballots and not be dis- 
franchised even temporarily; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the American 
War Dads with instructions that it be for- 
warded to every chapter of the American War 
Dads that they might issue the same c 
mand to their Representatives in Congress 
and Senate. 


me 





Labor and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by Raymond Gram Swing over 
Station WMAL, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day evening, January 4, 1944: 


Rumors of a coup d'etat in Bulgaria are 
not confirmed and may not be true. But 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary are close 
to the brink of explosive events. The war 
is reaching its climax, the Russian armies are 
driving closer to their borders, the days of 
allied invasions are near, Turkey nmiay be en- 
tering the war, and these satellites of the 
Axis are having to ask themselves where their 
greater safety lies, in pulling away from the 
Axis, or risking everything on the ability of 
Germany to prolong the war to a stalemate. 
The satellite countries are going to choose 
their course soon, for if they don’t do it 
soon, they may lose all choice. They will 
choose by a process of weighing known facts. 
It will be a mental performance, in which 
what they think will determine what they 
do. The weight of the evidence convinces 
them that Germany can’t win the war, and 
that Germany may not be able to hold out 
to a stalemate. But the German ministers 
in the satellite capitals have their network 
of influential men, who have their influence 
on the affairs of state. The Germans were 
able to promise a magnificent military vic- 
tory until Stalingrad. Then for a time they 
could tell what the U-boats were doing to 
keep America away from the continent. 
Then as they suffered defeat on land and 
sea they could make political promises. The 
United States and Britain were going to fall 
apart, and they could quote confidently any 
number of statements and rews reports on 
that score. It turned out that the Amer- 
icans and British so far as the war is con- 
cerned, became the most harmonious part- 
nership of allies that a great war has ever 
produced, 

So the next promise was that the Anglo- 
Americans would never come to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, and here again plenty 
of statements and news reports were available 
to prove that case to the hilt. But the Mos- 
cow and Teheran Conferences demonstrated 
that the three major allies are forming a 
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team. In the satellite capitals 
have appeared a nishing, bi 
So the final great political hope could be 
held out Hitler had banked on 
from the beginning, that the United States 
would be unable to fight the war 
America would be unable to maintain in- 
ternal unity. This argument could be 
ported by fact after fact rhere 
rising conflict in the United States 
Roosevelt administration had lost the support 
of the majority in Congress. Then came 
the rising tide of strikes, which re 
first crest with the coal strike 
ment had to seize the mines 
followed by the threatened rail and steel 
strikes This time the Government seized 
the railroads, but not through a civil agency 
The Army itself took over the r Things 
like that looked liked preludes to revolution 
America, the hope of the Allies, was fulfilling 
the predictions of Hitler; so it could be rep- 
resented reasonably in th ite capitals 
America was going to pieces. That would be 
accepted by the pro-Germans in the satellite 
lands as a fact, and it would look like a fact, 
even to those not so pro-German. Hadn't 
they better wait and see? Perhaps Germany 
could hold out to a stalemate. The leaders 
in satellite countries would weigh their de- 
Cision in these terms 

You will perhaps recognize in th 
the thinking of any resp 
leader watching events in 
would see the satellite c 
the brink of decision. If the decision to de- 
sert the Axis should come soon the Balkans 
would then be open to the Allied armies, and 
Germany would be seriously and probably 
fatally affected. The war would be shortened 
That would bring the ultimate victory at a 
much smaller expenditure of lives. It would 
save perhaps hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives. But if the open discord of Ameri- 
can life should be misjudged in the satellite 
countries and be accepted as proof that the 
United States is on the verge of a break-down, 
then the war would be prolonged, and the 
lives lost which greater national unity might 
have saved. I have given the analysis at 
some length. I believe it 
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states more accue- 
tary personage quoted recently than some of 
the reports of what he said in his now famous 
off-the-record conference. He did not speak 
about an uprising in Germany itself, he 
talked primarily about the satellite coun- 
tries. And he did not point an accusing 
finger at labor as such. He pointed to a con- 
dition in the United States. This condition 
is one that can affect the length of the war, 

Assuming, as everyone is doing, that the 
high military personage was General Mar- 
shall this should be clear, General Marshall 
is not a politician, nor that special phenom- 
enon, a statesman. He is first, last. and ale 
ways a soldier, probably one of the great sol- 
diers of all time. As soldier and Chief of 
Staff, he is responsible for victory, and he is 
responsible for human lives, more immedi- 
ately responsible for more of them than any 
man in our history. 

As a soldier he would speak of what a sol- 
dier puts first, victory and human lives. 
And as a soldier, he would not point a finger 
of accusation against this or that element or 
faction or party or group in the United 
States, but would give his analysis in terms 
of victory and human lives. Whether or not 
it is appropriate for a soldier to do this, and 


to have his views communicated to the coun- 


try, is not much to dispute about For the 
Nation, too, is concerned with victory and 
human lives. Whether it would have been 


better to have spoken openly, so that only 
his own words and views were communicated, 
and had the authority of his name and posi- 


tion and world reputation, is her mat- 
ter. It happens that what he said has been 
widely and unfortunat misinterpreted. It 
has been accepted as an attack on labor, and 
not as a vivid the 
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effect of the condition in the United States 
on the length of the war. 

Labor, certainly, is an element in that con- 
dition. But th speaker was not analyzing 
the elements in the condition. He was ana- 
lyzing the war, and the satellite countries in 
particular. He was talking in terms cf human 
lives. And he was, in effect, pleading that the 
men responsible for behavior on the home 
front, think in terms of human lives. He was 
pleading, in effect, that the home front join 
the war, the war he knows about, where vic- 
tory is calculable, where months make the 
difference of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. If his plea is heard in those terms 
it might have great consequences. For it 
would bring this country up with a start to 
consider the cost of conducting public affairs 
in wartime with the extravagance and license 
common to their conduct in times of peace. 

Here I may be permitted to repeat some 
thoughts presented before in these broad- 
casts. The condition of America is not one 
to be diagnosed glibly. It isn’t all the fault 
of labor, for labor made its pledge not to 
strike on the undertaking of the administra- 
tion and of Congress to hold the price level. 
The price level has not been held, partly be- 
cause the methods of the administration were 
inadequate, partly because Congress has 
changed its course and just before the recess 
was on the point of giving up control of cer- 
tain prices altogether 

Nor is the only trouble that the admin- 
istration is unwilling to crack down on labor, 
and anyone who says it is should think it 
through, and define just what are at the dis- 
posal of the administration—an antistrike 
law was passed to provide the powers. But 
it was so drafted that it actually legalized 
some kinds of strikes, and its enforcement 
machinery was utterly impracticable. Far 
better would have been the passage, long ago, 
of a national service act, in which civilians 
voluntarily imposed on themselves the same 
duties of service as they demanded of soldiers, 
But that was avoided, because in the early 
stages of the war, many thought we could 
manage home affairs better with voluntary 
methods, even though we didn’t trust to 
fighting the war with volunteers alone. Nor 
is the fault only with Congress. As I have 
said before, Congress is and must be the 
cockpit where special interests seek their own 
advancement. There is no single fault to 
segregate. There is no culprit, no one to 
beat down and punish so that the rest of us 
can get back to prosecuting the war. The 
American way, the democratic way, is one of 
inherent confusion. And this year the Amer- 
ican way brings us to a Presidential election, 
and asks of us to unite to fight a war abroad 
while we all busily fight each other at home. 

The answer, obviously, is not that democ- 
racy should be suspended, and that we turn 
totalitarian so as to win a war against 
totalitarians. Nor would it be less than a 
calamity for our democracy if the remarks 
attributed to General Marshall should be 
twisted and deformed in such a way as to 
bring a deep and lasting cleavage between the 
armed forces and organized labor. We have 
amazed the world with our production record, 
which the men in the Army should appreciate 
best of all. But the basic problems remain to 
be solved. Is the price level to be aban- 
doned? And if it is, is labor to be expected 
to lose purchasing power? Are the efforts to 
knock out the teeth from the renegotiation 
of war contracts going to succeed, and give us 
a glut of war profits? Or are we capable of 
returning to the concept, once vivid but now 
almost forgotten, of fighting the war with 
equal sacrifice for all? The whole tenor of 
our public life is now keyed to the sharp 
conflict of group against group for special 
advantage. And many eyes are fixed on how 
this will affect, not the war but the outcome 
of the election. I repeat, there is nothing 
reprehensible or blameworthy in this. It is 
the normal democratic way. Only this is not 
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@ normal time. And the danger to the 
United States is often disregarded, doubted 
or even denied. 

Now, over the clamor and discord of the 
national scene, is heard the voice of a soldier, 
who has said, simply and truthfully, disunity 
costs lives, maybe hundreds of thousands of 
American lives. He asks the Nation to weigh 
what it does in terms of lives, to measure the 
latitude it permits itself by taking account of 
the cost in lives. For a war is being fought, 
not the war of wages and prices, or of farmers 
and industrial workers, or of wages and 
profits, or over the incumbent in the White 
House next year, but a war of national 
survival to which the lives of the Nation's 
best young men have been dedicated. This 
soldier has spoken movingly since these 
lives are his unique responsibility. And in 
speaking, he has offered the Nation a yard- 
stick with which to measure its action in this 
fateful year of 1944. 


Lend-Lease: The Accounting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me I insert a very interest- 
ing and intelligent résumé of the work 
of the Lend-Lease Administration under 
the direction of Mr. Edward R. Stet- 
tinius. This report is by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, appearing in the Washington 
Post of January 11, 1944, which I find ex- 
ceptionally informative and a reading of 
which I feel should serve to quiet those 
Members who have been attacking the 
administration and effect of the Lend- 
Lease Act. The article is as follows: 


TopAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
LEND-LEASE: THE ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Stettinius has done as nruch and per- 
haps more than any man in Washington to 
show how to set up a war agency and how to 
conduct it without bureaucratic feuds and 
without obscurity and confusion. An es- 
sential element of his success in adminis- 
tering lend-lease has been that he and his 
small but exceptionally competent staff have 
always known what they were doing and have 
not only been ready to tell but have insisted 
upon telling Congress what they were do- 
ing and why they were doing it. Much will 
be said by historians about the contribution 
of lend-lease to the defense of the United 
States and to the Allied victory. A good 
deal should also be said about how the man- 
ner and spirit of the Stettinius administra- 
tion earned and held the confidence of Con- 
gress. 

We now have beside the official reports 
and the testimony before the committees, a 
very readable and engaging book on lend- 
lease by Mr. Stettinius himself. It is a per- 
sonal report to the Nation made at a time 
when lend-lease is a going concern, and it 
must be read by all who wish to discuss the 
problems of lend-lease which lie ahead of us. 

Lend-lease was authorized by Congress in 
the winter of 1941. At that time Great Britain 
stood alone against Germany. The fall of 
Britain would have given Germany the mas- 
tery of the continents of Europe and Africa, 
and of the whole shore line, of the sea and air 
bases, facing North and South America, and 
of the arsenals and shipyards and aircraft 
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plants of all of Europe. At that same time 
China stood alone against Japan; the col- 
lapse and capitulation of China would have 
given Japan a vast and well-nigh impregnable 
base on the mainland of Asia from which t 
expand her aggression in the Pacific. At 
that time the United States had a one-oce 
and not very modern navy and almost no ai! 
force, a minute army, no weli-defended out- 
posts in Alaska, the Philippines, Guam, or i 
South America, and the United States had for 
modern warfare virtually no war indusiry. 

These were the conditions under which 
lend-lease aid to Britain and China was in 
literal truth an indispensable measure “ 
promote the defense of the United States 
No one will ever be able to say whether with 
out this pledge of support from CongrTess i 
would have been possible for Britain and 
China to hold on. But we can measure th 
importance of their holding on when we re- 
alize that only now—3 years after the adop- 
tion of lend-lease—do we have a Navy, an 
Air Force, an Army, a merchant marine, and 
a war industry, adequate to play a deciding 
part in the war against our enemies. And 
even now, when we are fully mobilized af 
3 years of prodigious effort, what would be 
the prospect if our allies had been defeated, 
and we stood alone? 

If there are any who still ask themselves 
why could we not have let the Japanese con- 
quer China and the oil and rubber lands of 
the South Pacific, and Australia—and why 
could we not let the Nazis conquer the 
British Isles and France and the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, and get control of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish islands in the Atlantic— 
if there are any who still ask these questions, 
let them consider what would be the posi- 
tion of the United States if it stood alone 
between the Japanese-German Alliance in the 
two oceans. How big a navy and air force 
and army would we have needed in order to 
defend Alaska, Hawaii, the great bulge of 
Brazil, the approaches to the Panama Canal, 
and our own coastal shipping? 

And for how long a time would we have 
had to stand guard, fully mobilized and 
armed to the teeth, in order to make reason- 
ably sure we would not be attacked, as we 
were at Pearl Harbor, and attacked in both 
oceans at once? What promises could we 
have obtained from Hitler and Tojo that 
t*ey would not perpetrate several Pearl Har- 
bors? And if we could have gotten no prom- 
ises that we dared to rely upon, as indeed we 
could not have, then we could never have 
demobilized and we would have had to live 
as an armed camp and a threatened fortress 
forever on the alert. 

These are the reasons why, being unarmed 
and altogether unprepared for war in 1941, 
we had to invent the device of lend-lease. 
We could have avoided it only if in the 20 
years preceding the war we had maintained 
our armaments, had fortified our strategic 
outposts, and had been willing to take com- 
bined action with other nations to resist 
aggression when it first appeared and while 
it was still not tremendously formidabie. 
Lend-lease was the means by which we saved 
ourselves from the worst consequences of our 
mistakes. With it we reinforced the ram- 
parts that were manned by the British, the 
Chinese, the Russians, the Fighting French, 
and our other allies and behind those ram- 
parts we have had 3 years time to gather our 
forces. 

Measured by the results the cost of lend- 
least has been a trifle. Between March 1! 
1941, when lend-lease became law and No- 
vember 30, 1943, the last date for which fig 
ures are available, the cost of lend-lease has 
been 13.5 percent, or less than one-seventh, 
of our war expenditures. In fact these fig- 
ures do not convey the full truth. For if 
we had not lend-lease, and if we had lost 
our allies, or even if they had been so weak- 
ened that they could not take the offensive, 
the war would certainly have been longer 
than it is going to be, and our expenditures, 
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e, would have had to be in- 
details of the lend-lease operations 
settlements after the war ends have 
mined in this true perspective. If 








1 American people will never con- 
ha this great enterprise, which 








ed them so well in their most peril- 

ur, made the object of carping criti- 
ind of a higgler’s bargain. 

id-lease was devised to defend the Re- 

They will wish the settlements to be 

e by men who seek above all to heal the 

is of war and to restore confidence, good 

{ tranquillity to this suffering planet 








Our Fighting Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave granted to extend my remarks, I 

sire to include here the text of a very 
omprehensive address delivered by the 
iistinguished majority leader the gen- 
eman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CormMACK! on the subject of the United 
tates Navy. 

The address, delivered before the City 
Club of Boston, follows: 


A 


{s we reach the end of this year of 1943, 
ve already entered into our third year 
participation in this war. In speaking of 
United States Navy on this occasion, I 
wish to preface my remarks by saying that 
e begin this third year of war in a better 
tion and with far better prospects for 
tory than on any date since December 7, 
141. And, conversely, our enemies are in so 
h worse a position that in 2 short years 

ey have changed their tune to their home 
k from exultant boast to worried apology. 


As Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox said 
his Christmas message to the uniformed 
ersonnel of the Navy, Coast Guard, and 


Marine Corps, standing their watches at 
tle stations on all the oceans of the world, 
1944 will be the big year of this war.” 
As we prepare to welcome in the new year, 
e are just now beginning to see the outlines 
the whole picture of this world conflict. 
We are beginning to see in much clearer de- 
the size of the job which is ahead of us 
nd we are able to look at the equipment and 
sources which are available to our hands. 
I can tell you in all sincerity that we are now 
eaching the stage where the task ahead of 
is no longer dwarfs the size and the power 
our ability to accomplish this task. The 
Jnited States and our allies of the United 
Nations have at last grown to the strength 
ecessary and more than necessary to per- 
form the job that lies ahead of us. 
To give you a clearer idea of what I mean, 
d speaking from the standpoint of the 
alone, let me show you some statistical 
s of our present strength and of the 
igth we expect to reach within the com- 
ng months. At the end of this year the 
United States Navy was the biggest in all its 
ry. But this is only the beginning. 
Since June 1940 the Navy has been granted 
uthorization by Congress for expenditure in 


the amount of $94,000,000,000, including de- 
fense air funds. 

By the end of 1944 the Navy will have the 
unprecedented number of 41,179 vessels of 
various types and sizes, as compared with its 
trength at the end of 1939 of 1,091 vessels. 


tember 


In September 1939 the Navy's shipbuilding 
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program planned nstruc n of 17 combat- 
ant vessels Today t I I j to- 
tals into the th 


i 


World War this c 











1 y hada g ‘ ch 
told of a produ iO £ 1 which ain i a 
ship aday. During the year 1944 the ern- 
ment and private de ( - 
batant vessels to th : § the rate of 3 
ships a day—and in this figure I do not in- 
clude small landing craft and auxiliary ves- 
sels. In fact, I can now announce to 1 i 


I believe that this is the first time tl 


Ln 


nouncement has been made, that wit 





coming month of January 1944 the Navy w 
have completed its projected 2-ocean fleet 
a full 2 years ahead of schedule. In sh 


the Navy is now using in battle and in fleet 
operations many ships which were not 1 
posed to have been delivered until 1946 and 
1947 


By the end of 1944 our combat 


ship 
strength will be close to equal that of all 


the rest of the world combined 

Our naval shipbuilders have been t 
out well over one-half million tons a mor 
a monthly rate which is almost twice 
annual rate of 3 years ago. There are di- 
rectly engaged in building our Navy vessels 
about 770,000 men at the present time, which 
compares with 127,000 in 1940. Besides 
these, in subsidiary manufacturing plants 
there are over 2,000,000 men contributing t 
the construction of these ships, a total of 
about 3,000,000 men responsible for major 
feats of construction, and who have set rec- 
ords never equaled before. For example, a 
destroyer escort is now launched less than 5 
days after the keel is laid, and this same ves- 
sel is delivered into service 25 days after the 
keel is laid. It requires more man-hours to 
do this work now than it did to construct a 
destroyer in World War No.1. The record for 
those destroyers was 45'4 days. On the 











average the building timres have been short- 
ened almost 50 percent. Today we are de- 
livering each quarter year about the same 
dollar value of naval vessels as comprised 
the entire naval shipbuilding program of the 
period from 1916 to 1922. Speed is a requi- 
site of war production. The ultimate meas- 
ure of the success of any war program, and 
in relation to a shipbuilding program is the 
number of new vessels complete and ready 
for action, which are turned out. No naval 
construction program of cOmparable size 
and speed has ever been accomplished by any 
other nation. 

The picture in Naval aviation is even 
brighter than the one presented by ship pro- 
duction. In fact, production of naval air 
craft presents one of the brightest pictures 
in the entire war effort of this Nation. The 
number of aircraft under procurement for 
the Navy has been 82,000. At present the 
Navy is taking delivery of more than 2,000 
planes a month, and this figure is still go- 
ing up. The training program of naval avi- 
ation is at present turning out 30,000 pilots 
and more than 100,000 enlisted men. As @ 
figure of speech, I might add that these 
training totals are also going up and at a 
preportionate rate almost equal to the num- 
ber of Japanese planes which are going down 
in combat. 

The over-all personnel picture for the nav 
service is likewise bright. At the current 
rate, the Navy, during each 3 months, turns 





as were in the entire Navy in 1939. I 
sonnel in 1940 was approximately 155,000 
officers and men; it is now 2,400,000; it will 
be 3,000,000. In this respect, let me repeat to 
vou the assurances handed me by the Navy 
that at present our fighting forces afloat are 
faced by no manpower problem which can- 
not be surmounted. From the standpoint of 
discipline and morale, conditions are the best 
in the Navy's entire history. I think every 
American citizen today can be proud of the 
Navy as a tightly organized, hard working and 
hard fighting outfit, which asks only that it 
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di that the coming year might and 
possibly will see an addition to our torces 1 
the Pacific as a result of successful ch 

the European picture. I do not mean to 
stand here and tell you that Germany wil 
not last through another year of wat It 

t the part of overoptimism, however, to 
count on such a happy event as a very likel 
possibility It is no secret to tell you th 
such an outcome is one of our principal aims 
and one of the goals toward which the com- 
bined forces of the United Nations are work- 
ing with all their might 

We must keep in mind that in the last war 
the primary task of the Navy was transport- 


ans} 





it, and guard- 
ing the lines of communications to one the- 





ing an army overseas, supplying 





ater. In this war we are guarding the lines 
of communication on both coast through 
the Caribbean, about the Canal, to South 
America, Alaska, Hawali, Australia, New Zea- 
land; we are protecting the life line to Eng- 
land; landing and supporting military opera- 
tions to Af a, Sicily, Naples, and those that 


will support the third and the fourth f: 





nts 
The submarine menace has been bt 





under control by increased ser 
strength both on the coast and in the < - 
vovs 

We must keep mind that besides doing 


these things the primary theater for 
is in the Pacific, where its task, in brief, is 
to get at the Japanese and destroy them 
The Navy and the Marine Corps got off 
ground at Pearl Harbor and by pluck 
determination fought the Japanese t 
standstill and are turning him around 

boys now hold the initiative in the Pacific 
and have the necessary superiority to con- 
tinue the offensive. The Japanese are being 
driven back toward Japan. Our position im- 
proves almost daily. By the end of the sum- 





mer the Navy should force the Japanese Fleet 
to fight it out or return to home waters; and 
whatever it is to be, soon thereafter the home 
islands of Japan will feel the might and the 
lash of the American Fleet and its air force 
The next 12 months will see the greats 


number of fighting ships enter the stru 
of any like period of the waz 
Upon the collapse of the Axis force n 


Europe it is L 
forces in the Pacific will be strengthened by 
a very comfortable percentage. In 


reasonable to 











1 witness of 

this fact let me quote you tw ) 1 
a speech made by Prime Mini l 
in London on June 30, 1943 

uid, in speaking of the over-all picture— 
and I quote: “We, the United Nations, de- 
mand from the Nazis, Fascist, and Japanese 
tyrannies unconditional surrende By th 
we mean that the will t ) I 
be completely broken and that the 1 
yield themselves absolutely t ir just é i 
mercy It also means that we must ke ail 
those farsighted measures v e - 
sary to prevent the w i f 
convulsed and wrecked a! kened by 
their calculated 5 i - 
sion 

But he used even stronger wo! than that 


in speaking of the Ja enemy} Ad- 
dressing the London Guildh he said these 








Al5t 


words: “I stand here to tell you today, as I 
told the United States in 
your name, that every man, every ship, and 
every aeroplane in the King’s service that 
can be moved to the Pacific will be sent and 
will be there maintained in action by the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire in priority over all other interests for 
as many flaming years as are needed to make 
the Japanese in their turn submit or bite 
the dust.” 

But let us consider the possibility that 
Hitler will still be fighting at the end of 
1944. Should this possibility prove to be a 
fact, there is still no comfort to be found 
therein by the Japanese Empire. Just re- 
cently we learned that the German Fleet had 
been severely whittled down in a gallant ac- 
tion off the tip of Norway. It is reasonable 
to assume that this whittling-down prccess 
will continue as long as Hitler dares risk a 
unit of his disappearing sea forces in action 
against the combined American and British 
Navies. And, therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that before the end of 1944, certain 
fleet units now operating in Atlantic waters 
might be freed for action in the Pacific. 
Whether this comes to pass or not we stand 
on the definite certainty that the vastly in- 
creased forces of our own fleet will be sent 
to the Pacific area as fast as they are com- 
missioned and available for combat. 

I think it is no secret to any of us when 
I predict that the coming year will see the 
fleet units of the Land of the Rising Sun ex- 
perience one or more Pearl Harbors in reverse. 
Our Navy today has the strength to unleash 
these attacks on the Japanese enemy. Our 
Navy has the ships, the guns, the planes and 
the men. Our Navy has the determination— 
our Navy has plenty of plain American guts. 
Just when it will come, I cannot tell you, 
nor would I venture to predict what our own 
losses might be. But I do feel it is safe for 
me to ask you to keep a watch on the head- 
lines in the days and weeks and months to 
come. Sooner or later I assure you that you 
will see big black headlines which will make 
very black news in Japan. 

Within the last few months our fighting 
naval forces in the Pacific have encountered 
the utmost difficulty in finding Japanese 
surface units which were willing to offer a 
battle. This condition cannot last forever. 
As the Japanese are slowly pushed backward 
and as their outer perimeter of defense is 
made smaller, they will sooner or later have 
to risk their major combat units against 
our own forces. I am confident, and I think 
you are confident, of the outcome of such a 
battle. Our Navy has prepared for it, is ready 
for it and earnestly hopes to bring it about. 

We all know, of course, that the war in 
the Pacific is principally an amphibious one. 
In this connection, the Congress has recently 
authorized and approved the construction of 
some 80,000 landing craft. The production 
emphasis has now been placed on the com- 
pletion of these vitally necessary vessels. 
That the Navy has asked for this type of 
ship and in such a vast number, is very clear 
evidence that our combined Army and Navy 
forces in the Pacific expect and intend to 
move steadily forward into territory now held 
by the Japanese enemy. Just how or when 
these landing craft will be used is not for us 
to say. We know that the Japanese will 
find out in due time—and much to their 
sorrow. 

In all the Navy's accomplishments in this 
war, however, there is one shining achieve- 
ment which stands out above all others. 
That is the welding together of our Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marine Corps into a single, 
compact, tight-fighting unit in which the 
spirit is “one for all and all for one.” This 
spirit of unity, I might point out, also ex- 
tends to those Army units which are work- 
ing with the naval forces in the Pacific war- 
fare, 


! 
| 


The American people should be proudest 
of all of the spirit of the men in our Nation’s 
naval service. This spirit and this morale 
have never been higher. Examples of indi- 
vidual heroism are of such character and in 
such astounding number that the job of 
future historians will be amazingly compli- 
cated when these historians come to write 
the story of this war. In our Navy so many 
men have done so much that the record of 
their achievement and courage and self- 
sacrifice is beyond belief. You and I are for- 
tunate in having as the defenders of our 
Nation and our national honor, such men as 
today go to make up the rank and file of the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps. 
We have seen them.in action, and we know 
that they have no superior anywhere in this 
world. They are Americans all. They will 
take us through to victory. May God bless 
them and crown their efforts with the suc- 
cess which is their due. 





Grants of Land in New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday I introduced a bill, H. R. 3920, 
providing for two very modest grants of 
lands in the State of New Mexico. One 
is for a State institution known as the 
Carrie Tingley Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital, at Hot Springs, N. Mex., and the 
other is for vocational trade schools. 

Before discussing these two proposed 
grants, let me say that the people of my 
State have been and will ever be grateful 
for the generous, far-sighted, and con- 
servative manner in which the Congress 
has handled the disposition of lands ac- 
quired when that territory eame under 
our flag almost a century ago. 

Within the boundaries of the State 
there are 78,422,815 acres of land. In 
early days, most of it was unappropriated 
because the early Spanish-speaking set- 
tlers, who had been there for several 
centuries, were unacquisitive, pastoral 
people who asked for nothing more than 
a small patch of ground on which to live 
and a few acres on which to graze their 
stock. 

Prior to and at the time New Mexico 
was admitted as a State, the Congress 
set aside a portion of these lands for 
common school purposes. In addition, it 
set aside to the State, in trust, a little 
over 2,000,000 acres for the benefit of 
certain then known institutions and pur- 
poses. The Congress reserved, however, 
and the Government now owns, approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 acres in my State. 
The Congress wisely reserved these lands 
for future disposition, anticipating not 
only the Government’s own interest in 
locating and setting aside national forest 
reserves and national parks and monu- 
ments, but also, no doubt, the future 
needs of this young and quite unde- 
veloped State. 

The Federal Government, by now, has 
selected and set aside a little over 10,- 
000,000 acres for national forest reserves 
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and national parks and monuments, 
leaving a balance of approximately 16,- 
000,000 acres of public domain not home- 
steaded or otherwise appropriated and 
which it still holds. The people of the 
State are now asking for two modest 
additional grants of 225,000 acres each, 
out of these holdings. 

As I have stated, a little over 2,000,000 
acres were set aside for various institu- 
tions of the State, including, among 
others, the State university and other 
schools and colleges; an insane asylum: 
schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind; 
and a hospital for old miners. We did 
not then have a hospital for children. 

It was not until 1937 that such an in- 
stitution came into being. Within its 
limited capacity it has done work of im- 
measurable value to the State. It is a 
wholly State-owned hospital supported 
by public funds. It was, no doubt, in 
anticipation of such additional institu- 
tions which would need stimulation 
through land grants that the Federal 
Government reserved and has withheld 
from homestead entry such a large por- 
tion of the public domain. 

With the large amount of property 
taken from the tax rolls through Fed- 
eral acquisitions of land for Govern- 
ment use in late years, the State is find- 
ing it more and more difficult to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for this and similar 
public purposes. 

The people of the State, particularly 
northern New Mexico, have for some 
years been asking for trade schools— 
permanent institutions which will train 
the youth of that area to be useful, self- 
supporting citizens. 

I have, heretofore, referred to the 
Spanish-speaking people who were set- 
tled in the territory at the time of its 
acquisition. They continued to live along 
the banks of the Rio Grande and other 
small streams and to eke out a bare liv- 
ing from their small holdings. In the 
course of a century, they have multiplied 
until their land is insufficient for their 
barest needs. A ray of hope was seen 
when, through national agencies, trace 
education was encouraged and brought 
within the reach of some. 

This fine start should be expanded, 
particularly through any encouragement 
that can be given to the State to estab- 
lish permanent trade schools. 

With a small grant which will make 
possible the creation of one or two trade 
schools in the more populated areas, im- 
plemented by State appropriations, we 
will have taken a step forward which 
should have been taken many, many 
years ago. 

Those good people, hedged in on very 
small holdings, starting life under a 
handicap by reason of inadequate fa- 
miliarity with the language of the coun- 
try and unable to compete with the in- 
dustrial life of those who have followed 
from other States, come before you ask- 
ing only that some of the land which 
once surrounded them and which would 
have provided for their increase, be set 
aside to their State in trust and on con- 
dition that the proceeds thereof be used 
for trade schools. It is a modest request, 
which, as their Representative, I place 
before the Congress, 
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Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
uker, under the unanimous consent, 
ich I have received, I am presenting 
printing in the REcorp a statement 
yiving a resolution by a group of re- 
us, civic, and labor organizations ad- 
ating legislation to provide for a uni- 
rm Federal ballot to facilitate voting 
1e members of the armed forces, to- 
with the names of the organiza- 
which were represented at the 
g, which had been called by my 
rue from Ohio (Mr. BENDER] and 
vself. I am also presenting for inclu- 
in the REcorp report of a survey 
ie by the National Opinion Research 
on this all-important question 
i which demonstrates the fact that 
iblic sentiment is overwhelmingly in 
of immediate action on the part of 
ymeress to enable our servicemen to 
reise the franchise: 
MENT ISSUED BY GROUP OF NATIONAL 
ONGANIZATIONS ON THE QUESTION OF SOLDIER 
\ TING 


We, the representatives of undersigned or- 
ons, wish to take a firm stand in 
soldier vote. We will back and 
wr legislation which guarantees our 
D simple, uniform Federal 
We insist upon a Federal ballot, be- 

it is obvious that this is the only 

d by which our service men and women 
ying to be able to cast effective votes 

1e crucial 1944 elections. It is our con- 
n that the issues of constitutionality 

i States’ rights which have been raised 
t the Federal ballot for soldiers voting 
Federal elections are misleading 


American 


€ ¢ha 
A Ube 


i forces a 


issues, 
people have a strongly felt 
bligation to those who are fighting 
hem. Of prime importance is the moral 
tion to guarantee our soldiers and sail- 
right of the ballot 

The following organizations concurred: 
iway Labor Executives Association; Broth- 
od of Locomotive Firemen and Engi- 
ers; Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; 
therhood of Railway Conductors; Meth- 


Women’s Division; Women’s Trade 
lion League; Women's Auxiliaries of C. 
O.; National Council of Negro Women; 
he Farmers’ Union; The Lawyers’ Guild; 


ierican Federation of Labor; International 
therhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
usemen and Helpers; International Asso- 
ition of Machinists; Hotel and Restaurant 


mployees Alliance; Regular Veterans Asso- 


yn; Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
ited Automoble Workers; United Elec- 
l, Radio, and Machine Workers; United 
el Workers; C. I. O. Maritime Committee; 
iternational Union of Mine, Mill, and 
National Association for 
dvancement of Colored Pecple. 

The following organizations sent observ- 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Sabled American Veterans of World War; 
tional Grange. 
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Uniform Federal Ballot for Voting by 


























Pusiic Favors sy 2 to 1 Feperat HANDLING oF The main reasons ? st 
SOLDIER VOTE—OVERSEAS VOTING POSSIBLE, soldiers’ voting is that t} \ 1e 
Say 3 out or 4 AMERICANS men who are runnin 
DENVER, January 7, 1944—By a preference be reached 

of 2 to 1, the public rs rather I ) percent wi he i 

than State res} s sit for s ne uld V r i 

i the elections 1 vem be cording were ; ed this direct quest 

to last-minute results of a Nation-wide spot- “Do you think it can be made |} e% 

check survey by the National Re- most the ed { 

search Center, University of iver : el : un 
More than 9 out of every 10 Americans i xt D embe 

all walks of life believe that men and wome: Pe 

in the armed forces should be able to v . ; 

in the coming Presidential election, and more N - it 

than 7 out of 10 think that voting can be C - , 

made possible for most men in the armed ” aa 

forces overseas and on shipboard Pot yo 
Of the questions National Opinion Re- ] s it would 

search Center asked on the subject f the of Amer! I pl 

soldier vote, the most significant read: ervice men d women Vv d 
“Which one of these two p t e po te I - 

men and women in tl med fore ( : tial el n ! the F € 

to vote in the coming Presidential election, do would shoulder the respo! y S€ 

you prefer? that done 

Pe Thi ientific surve I the National Opin- 

“1. To pass a Federal law providing for ion Rese Cente mpled a typical m - 
the Army and Navy to give ballots ture of the population of the United Staté 

to all men and women over 21 in with the proper proportion, in each geograph- 

the armed forces : 8 ical section, of rich and : d old 

“2. To have each State send ballots to men and wome De rat Reput 

men and women over 21 in the nd nonvoters 
armed forces who will be eligible The National Opinion Research Ce : 
to vote under the laws of their an opinion-finding « ion A ( 
Ta ek it simply reports th u e ur- 
Oi at eh a 7 veys made by its per t i ft 
“Armed forces overseas should not vote _ 5 over 200 interviewers t t e United 
a States I cent j 1 acacdem insti 
“Total__ as Se 100” tion working under a grant from the Field 
When this same issue was presented in et ersity cf Den' 
different words, the results were almost iden- e} conat i by the 
tical: r’s regular personally trained i view- 
“Which do you think should be in charge ing staff throughout the United e It 
of seeing that men overseas are given a consists, however, of fewer interviews than 
chance to vote in the coming Presidential N. O. R. C.’s regular surve’ At urve 
election, the Federal or the State Govern- includes 478 interview Statistically these 
ment? are sufficient to be within 6-percent correct, 
Percent 99 times in 100, on all questi rep d in 

i a 8 a ek te this release. 

ea eet ad ae ce ar 26 

SOEs cxrtibasin-caii Gceannchebcniek inegiaatnciidsenapeaeah® © a 

“Armed forces overseas should not vote- 5 \ 

— Letter to My Constituents 
acide tictinecnnit ctl a cata Ra cai 100” - — 
Persons favoring Federal handling of the EXTENSION OF REMARES 

soldier vote stress the greater efficiency and . 

uniformity obtainable under this method, | = 


and the fact that any matter concerning ' r ; A 
the armed forces is a Federal rather than a HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
State responsibility. As one executive put OF CRK 
it: “The Federal Government has the fa- 
cilities for unifying it. Otherwise there 
would be 48 different ways of handling it.” 
Those who favor State supervision of bal- 
loting say they fear that under Federal con- Mr. 
trol of soldier voting States’ rights would be 
ignored and State eligibility regulations dis- 
regarded. A Pennsylvania farmer feels that 
‘the Federal Government has enough re- my constituent 
sponsibility. Each State has its own laws ‘ 
such as residential time of living in a said Dear FRIENDS Every American should 
district and if taxes aren't paid they can’t know all about his flag Therefore, I a 
vote.’ sending you the United State r} 
Flag Book which I hope will be of intere 
I firmly believe Olid Glory is the most 
beautiful significant emblem of freedom the 
world has ever known 
The Stars and Stripe: f \ 
unchanged over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. To this end, I prom- 
ise you my constant effort in Washing I 
Remember also, that I am able to help 
you with a lot of problems these dark day 


Is your boy in the service well? Have you 
Oe cha cis aartdsic ke dbeidiimtis ciaagecnande 92 heard from your husband lately? 


“No, should not 5 


NEW YCRKX 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 13, 1944 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 


lowing letter written by me recently to 


FIVE PERCENT THINK SOLDIERS SHOULD NOT VOTE 


Before asking the above questions, N. O. 
R. C. ascertained how people feel about sol- 
diers’ voting by asking: 

“Do you think that men and women over 
21 in the armed forces who 4re stationed 
outside of this country should be able to 
vote in the Presidential election next No- 


vember, or don't you think they should? 
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Write me any time. Let me know what I 
can do to lift the heavy burdens you carry 
on your shoulders and in your hearts. 
Hoping for early victory and wishing you 
the best, I remain, 
Your Congressman, 
EDWIN 





ARTHUR HALL. 





Address Before Republican National 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
hursday, January 13, 1944 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks’ in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Republican 
National Committee on January 10, 1944: 





Mr. Chairman, members of the Republican 
National Committee, State chairmen and | 
vice chairman, fellow Republicans, and 


friends of the radio audience, I stand humbly 
before you tonight as successor to Congress- 
man J, William Ditter in the chairmanship 


of the National Republican Congressional 
Committee. In the tragic death of Biil Ditter 
the party and the Nation lost an upright 
gentleman, a sagacious leader, and a great 
patriot. I pledge you that, so far as in me 
lies, I will carry on the task which he ad- 


vanced with such distinction and success, 

It will be my specific task to elect Repub- 
lican Congressmen in 1944. I am charged 
with the duty of increasing the number of 
Republican Congressmen from the present 
robust 208 to a point where we will have an 
imposing majority. It is my duty to search 


for facts, not to encourage with baseless op- 
timism. So when I say to you tonight that 
after the elections of 1944 we shall have a 


Republican House of Representatives I am 
telling you only what competent study of our 
national situation has convinced me is the 
fact 

In the years of New Deal dominance Con- 
gress sank to its lowest point in the estima- 
tion of the American people. It ceased to be 
an independent legislative body and became 
a mere “rubber stamp” in the hands of the 
President and his untrustworthy advisers. 
Congress ceased to represent the people of 
the United States. It became a mere sub- | 
servient, enacting committee for the New 
Deal administration. | 

Seated in the House were only 89 Repub- 
licans, fighting valiantly but vainly. Today 
there are 208 Republicans in the House, and 
a sturdy and capable company of United 
States Senators, fighting just as valiantly, 
but no longer fighting a hopeless battle. I 
am proud of our Republicans in Congress 
even as the country is justifiably proud of 
them. Congress has reestablished itself in 
the trust of the American people. Joined 
with a few real Democrats, the Republican | 
leadership in Congress has been independ- 
ent, vigorous, constructive. It has erected 
itself as a strong rampart between the free- 
man, the free American, and those who would 
make him the mere subject of a state, bur- 
dened by bureaucracy and punished by reck- 
less prodigality—a state which would no 
longer be the Republic of our forefathers, a 
state which would be something new and 
strange, a welter of regimentation, totali- 
tarianism, dictatorship, and spurious social- | 








ism. Between the American people and this 
unholy intention your Republicans in Con- 
gress have stood firm and determined. They 
have given you a preview of the kind of gov- 
ernment you may expect when Republican 
leadership has been established from top to 
bottom, 

I say to you that America may well be 
proud of its Congress, reborn and reestab- 
lished under decent, able, courageous Repub- 
lican leadership. 

But it is not enough to win the House of 
Representatives. It is not enough to win the 
Senate. This country cannot move forward 
into an enlightened, secure future until we 
have gone to the very root of the matter 
and shall have moved the New Deal with 
all its Palace Guard out of the White House, 
and have installed in the people’s mansion 
a man, a Republican, whose voice shall be 
the voice of the people, whose will shall be 
the will of the people, and whose administra- 
tion shall be carried out inside the frame- 
work of the Constitution, not outside the 
Constitution as though it were sOme un- 
necessary fence hampering his personal am- 
bitions and whims. 

Only when the cccupant of the White 
House shall once more be such a man can 
this country lift up its back-breaking burdens 
and face the future with reasonable con- 
fidence that it can win through this welter 
of danger, debt, oppression, uncertainty, and 
incompetence to the solid ground of a safe, 
secure, and serene future. 

First, before any other consideration of 

nature, we must enter the approaching 
political campaign with cold, grim determina- 
tion to win this war, and to win it quickly. 
We must demonstrate to the people of Amer- 
ica that the minute to change horses in the 
middle of a stream is that moment when 
the new horse can cross the stream more 
quickly, more efficiently, and without spilling 
its burden. 
I believe with all my heart and mind that 
Republican success next November will 
result in such an acceleration of our war 
effort, abroad and at home, that victory, the 
thing for which we all yearn, will be brought 
nearer to us by months if not by years. 

The making of war is a matter best left 
to men who have been trained in the art of 
war On-the military fronts, we have been 
making war splendidly. We have, with 
miraculous speed and under the ablest mili- 
tary leadership in all history, brought our 
Army, our Navy, our Air Forces to a point of 
efficiency where they are the wonder of the 
world. The Republican Party, the Repub- 
lican Congress, the Republican President, 
would see to it that this great leadership 
would neither be hampered nor altered. 
George Marshall is an American general, not 
the general of any political party. General 
Eisenhower is an American general, not a 
party general. MacArthur belongs to every 
American. Our admirals, King and Halsey, 
were trained and put there by the Nation 
and belong to the Nation. The Republican 
Party guarantees to the country that these 
irreplaceable men shall continue; that the 
war shall be fought under their skill and 
under theircommand. This is a matter above 
and beyond all politics. 

But the Republican Party guarantees more 
than that. It guarantees that these military 
leaders shall receive from the home front 
such support and aid as they never have had 
before—such support and aid as could never 
be given them, and has not been given them, 
by a New Deal, ridden by bureaucracy, honey- 
combed with incompetence, made inefficient 
by swarms of social termites who see in the 
war only an opportunity to advance the day 
when their impractical notions, their alien 
intentions, shall be made the law of the 
land. The Republican Party will see to it 


any 
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that this war is fought as a military and not 
as a political campaign. 

It will bring to bear the full productiy: 
genius of our people. It will foster dece« 
industry instead of hamstringing it. 
will give every man, every machine, ev: 
factory a chance to do his or its share. It 
will see to it that every laborer, every arti 
every farmer, every miner, every manufac- 
turer, not only does his share, but recei 
his share in decent, reasonable, proper, and 
just consideration. 

What every mother, every father, evs 
wife, every child desires is a quick, an over- 
whelming victory over our enemies, and to 
get our boys back home as quickly as pc 
sible. It shall and will be the forem 
purpose of the Republican Party to give them 
their heart’s desire. 

In this war America has made, is making, 
and will continue to make the greatest in- 
vestment in all history. It is investing mil- 
lions of its sons and billions of its dollar 
It is investing its comfort and convenience 
It is investing everything, ponderable and 
imponderable, that it possesses. 

It is only right that the American people 
should realize on their investment. We pro- 
pose to assure this realization. 

The American people do not want a profit 
in lands to be conquered; they do not w 
a profit in spheres of influence, or in peoples 
to be exploited. They do want and will in- 
sist upon having a profit paid in the coin of 
lasting peace, in opportunity for each man 
to work out his own destiny under a fre 
republican form of government. They will 
insist that the things that forced Ameri 
into this war shall not arise again. The re- 
turn the American pecple demand upon the'r 
investment is that America shall again be- 
come American, shall continue, so long 
time shall endure, to be American, the land 
of opportunity, the land of free enterprice, 
the land of individual initiative and econ- 
omy. The return Americans demand is that 
once more they shall be free and independent 
with a future before them to use as their 
several abilities and qualifications shall make 
possible. 

We have patriotically submitted to ration- 
ing, to regulations, to necessary, and even 
unnecessary regimentation. We will gladly 
submit to any device that will advance vic- 
tory by a day. But we submit to this only 
that we may conquer a foreign enemy. 

When peace shall come there must be 
assurance that the precious freedoms and 
rights that we have surrendered shall be re- 
turned to us. We must be given back our 
liberty. We must be freed of annoyances 
of invasions of our privacy, of restrictions 
which cramp and hamper our lives. We 
must be relieved of spying and coercion, we 
must be allowed to work, to invest and to 
save without making out a bureaucratic 
blank for every move wemake, every cb- 
ject we buy or sell, every breath we draw. 
We must again be permitted to run our 
grocery stores, our meat markets, our 
farms, our little enterprises and our big en- 
terprises from which we hope to draw a 
decent living and a reasonable security 
There must be an end to snooping into our 
ice boxes. We must have for recreation the 
hours we now spend in filling out forms. 
We must again live as God meant us to live 
and not as some bureaucrat in Washington 
thinks he would like us to live. 

That is what the Republican Party means 
to you. The instant a restriction becomes 
unnecessary we will abolish it. The mo- 
ment a right or a liberty can be returned to 
you, it shall be returned. 

This is the solemn pledge of the Repub!!- 
can Party to every citizen: You shall again 
be free, living in a free country. This w 
shall not be used to deprive any man or 





permanently, of any right or privilege 
edom that properly should be his 


: ings the Republican Party does 
mise without giving you clear evi- 
ts intention and its ability. I have 


the accomplishments of Republi- 
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ress 
- roday we have 26 Governors of 26 of our 
7 States. We can do no better by 
unty of the future than to point 
e accomplishments in the recent 
é t. In 26 States Republican administra- 





established high records of 


effi- 














i my, statesmanship. These have 
lican accomplishments, inspired 
R can ideals, made facts by Repub- 
“effi iency. We have given proof of 
- we can do when entrusted with State 
/ rnments. That is sure evidence of what 
could do if entrusted with the National 

( vernment 
I few years we have accomplished much 
ive proven our good faith. We have 
ted young, liberal, forward-locking, 
Be yet sound principles and practices of 
Ai mment. We have proven ourselves in 
ee Massachusetts, in Connecticut, in New York 
oe Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in Illinois, in Mich- 
“i n, in Nebraska, in California, to mention 
4 ut a fraction of the States where we have 

n proof 
here are words in the Book which I will 
5 te to you because they bear upon this 

Of 


Si ' “T 


10u hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things.” 


f It has been given to the Republican Party 
Ps 1 recent years to be faithful over but a few 
a things; increasingly has it been given the 
- pportunity to be faithful over more things. 
ri In no instance has it failed. In every in- 
cS tance ‘t has performed more than it has 
iF promised 
eer Therefore I say to you tonight that upon 
bs its record of administration, of accomplish- 
b ilone, the Republican Party is entitled 
your respect, your confidence, your trust— 
nd your votes. 

The hope of a tranquil and secure, a happy 
and prosperous future for this land we love 
ies in the Republican Party. If you entrust 
it with the high duty of governing this land 

z of ours it will not fail you. 





Violation of War Labor Disputes Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter, 
written by me to the Attorney General of 
the United States: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1944. 
Hon. Francis BIpp.e, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I desire to 
direct your personal attention to a flagrant 
violation of the criminal provisions of section 
9 of the War Labor Disputes Act, commonly 
known as the Conally-Smith Act. Philip 
Murray, president of the C. I. O., in an article 
in the February 1944, issue of the American 
Magazine, outlines the objectives of the so- 
called C. I. O. Political Action Committee. 
The article is entitled “Labor’s Political 
Aims,” which aims are clearly indicated in 
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the article as des fluence, if not 
control, the natiorx n 1944 
Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O. and 
author of the article, on page 28, makes this 
statement: “The various C. I. O. unions have 
made an initial contribution of $700,000.’ 
Section 9 of the Connally-Smith Act make 
it unlawful for any labor organization 
make a contribution in connection with any 
election at which Presidential and Vice Pres- 
idential electors, or a Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or a Delegate or Resident Commis- 
sioner to, Congress » be voted for, and 
provides that an office any labor organiza- 


ribution by the 


zation shall be fined not more than $1,- 


tion who consents to any cont 
organiz 


00 or imprisoned not more than 1 year or 
both 

Mr. Murray is president of the C. I. O 
The article is a defiant confession of the 


violation of the statute 

A number of other officers of the union 
are named in the article as parties actually 
engeged in carrying on the unlawful enter- 
prise 

I respectfully request that you present the 
whole matter to a Federal grand jury forth- 
with, with a view to the indictment and pros- 
ecution of those engaged in this conspiracy 
to control the national elections of 1944 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp W. SMITH 





Protect Our Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRrD, I include the following editorial by 
H. B. Snyder, editor of tne Gary Post- 
Tribune, Gary, Ind.: 

WHY CUT NEWSPRINT? 

Because of the reduction in the production 
of newsprint paper due to the war all news- 
papers have had to cut down the size of their 
publications. For many months the Post- 
Tribune has published fewer pages than has 
been its habit and now for this year a fur- 
ther reduction has been made in the allow- 
ance of paper. 

That means fewer pages of the Post- 
Tribune will be published in 1944 than in 
1943. Newspapers have looked at the facts 
and accepted the conditions set by them. 
However a new problem has entered the pic- 
ture and newspapers generally are wonder- 
ing whether some interest other than the 
Nation’s good is the determining factor in the 
newsprint field. 

Last fall the Canadian paper mills esti- 
mated that during 1944 they could supply 
182,000 tons of newsprint monthly to Amer- 
ican customers (most of our newsprint is 
made in Canada). But on December 19 the 


Canadian suppliers announced that they 
would be able to furnish 200,000 tons a 
month. 


However, the very next day, December 20, 
the War Production Board announced that 
American newspapers would be held to the 
use of 182,000 tons. Anything over would be 
put in a stock pile, W. P. B. said. But the 
stock pile idea was quickly given up when it 
was shown that newsprint could not be stock 
piled because of the numerous sizes of the 
rolls, the inadequate storage facilities, and 
the extra shipping involved. 
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Transoceanic Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIF‘ 





REMARKS 


RNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the posi- 
tion taken by aeronautical interests in 
friendly maritime nations toward the 
operation of air lines by their interna- 
tional shipping interests are of particu- 
lar interest to Congress at the present 
time. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has favorably reported 
H. R. 3420 which would freeze existing 
law so as to continue the severe handi- 
cap this places upon our own merchant 
marine through the _ interpretations 
which have heretofore been placed on 
the Civii Aeronautics Act of 1938. This 
bill .aust be amended so as to eliminate 
that handicap. 

Under the permission which has been 
granted to me to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial which recently appeared in 
a British magazine, and I call the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress to the un- 
selfish attitude being taken by aviation 
interests of Great Britain in this matter. 
After pointing out that five leading ship- 
ping companies of Great Britain have 
combined their interests and applied for 
“consents and permits” to operate air 
lines between the United Kingdom, the 
Continent and South America, Flight, 
which represents itself as the “First Aero 
Weekly in the World,” and which is pub- 
lished in London, England, goes on to 
editorialize in the following language: 

Nor need there be any suspicion that the 
shipping companies want to control air trans- 
port for the purpose of killing a possible 
rival. They stand to gain much by using it 
as an ally. Heavy cargoes will a 
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sea, for speed seldom matters much in their 
case and cheapness of transport does. For 
passengers in a hurry, mails, and other 
urgent matter the transport of the future 
is undoubtedly by air. The vast, speedy 
liners of the past were a tremendous drain 
on the resources of the companies. Air- 
craft are 10 times as fast as any ship, and 
now offer quite as much comfort and lux- 
ury as is necessary. The future should le 
with large, fast aircraft and steamers of 
moderate speed. 

Yet one more advantage can be seen in 
the participation of shipping companies in 
air transport. Those companies may not as 
yet understand all about aircraft, but they 
can buy that Knowledge. What they do 
understand is traffic, and how to make it 
pay. They have ample resources of capital, 
and great experience of transport as a sub- 
ject, which some air-line operators have not 
always had. In fact, an alliance between 
aircraft and ships is a thing to be cordially 
welcomed by all who have the interests of 
air transport at heart. 





Telegram of the President of the National 
Committee of Americans of Polish 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following telegram 
to the President of the United States: 


New York, N. Y., Janwary 6, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

At this fateful moment when Soviet troops 
are crossing the borders of allied Poland with- 
out offering a guaranty of her territorial in- 
tegrity, I consider it my duty to declare that 
at this very moment the truthfulness of the 
Atlantic Charter is being verified. The At- 
lantic Charter affirmed that the United States 
will not recognize acts of violence. The At- 
lantic Charter was born of noble traditions 
established by many Presidents of our coun- 
try, who strove to base international relations 
on morality. These traditions were gloriousiy 
maintained by you, Mr. President, when you 
signed on December 21, 1936, the Inter- 
American Declaration committing yourself 
and your successors to the principle that ter- 
ritorial changes effected through violence 
shall not be recognized in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The extension of this principle 
through the Atlantic Charter, of which you 
are the coauthor, to embrace the whole world 
constituted an appeal to the peopies of 
Europe to continue resisting Germany and a 
pledge that their blood shall not have been 
ehed in vain. Poland trustingly shed her 
blood most profusely. American acquies- 
cence, in face of Soviet Russia’s official con- 
firmation of her decision to keep her share 
of the loot grabbed with Hitler, may be in- 
terpreted by the people of Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere as a sign of approval 
and coresponsibility of and for the acts of 
violence directed by Soviet dictatorship 
against Poland, the first member of the 
United Nations. 

Yours most respectfully, 
MAXIMILIAN F. WEGRZYNEK, 
President, National Committee 
of Americans of Poltsh Descent. 





The Soldiers’ Vote Bill—National Law- 
yers Guild Supports the Lucas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I have received from the National Law- 
yers Guild: 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
New York, N. Y., January 7, 1944. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The issue primary to 
the soldiers’ vote discussion is stated in the 
following words of Senator Green (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, Nov. 22, 1943, p. 9790): “Basic 
to the institution of democracy is the right 
of qualified voters to participate in the elec- 
tion of their representatives to the Congress 
of the United States and in the election of 
their President and Vice President. The men 
and women who are most intimately en- 
gaged in this struggle should have an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the right to vote which 
they are fighting to preserve. As individuals 
they deserve this opportunity. As a group, 
they constitute such a large part of the elec- 
torate that any national election in which 
they did not participate could hardly be 
called representative.” 

The objections which have been urged to 
the Lucas bill, are, in truth, directed to this 
issue. Although these objections take devi- 
ous forms, being couched in terms of States’ 
rights, it is now clear that they are intended 
to accomplish the result of disfranchising up- 
ward of 10,000,000 voters in the armed 
forces. It would be error not to understand 
this, and to suppose that the opposition does 
not consciously intend that disfranchise- 
ment. Examination of the reasons variously 
urged against the soldiers’ vote bill will dem- 
onstrate their insubstantiality. 

In 1942 the Congress overwhelmingly passed 
Public Law 712, Seventy-seventh Congress 
(in the House the vote was 248-53, and in 
the Senate only 5 votes were counted against 
it). Section 2 of that law provided “no per- 
son in military service in time of war shall 
be required as a condition of voting in any 
election for President, Vice President, electors 
for President or Vice President, or for Sena- 
tors or Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to pay any poll tax or other tax, or 
make any other payment to any State or 
political subdivision thereof.” It provided as 
well that the requirements of registration 
should be dispensed with. 

In practice this law was found so cumber- 
some of administration that only 28,000 votes 
of millions eligible were cast under it. Ac- 
cordingly the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections undertook extensive revisions; 
it was finally determined that a new law 
should be drafted. It may be observed that 
the only formidable issue raised in debate was 
concerned with the features of the bill which 
were and are already law. This point is 
vividly realized in reading the splendid state- 
ment by Senator Gutass, of Virginia, issued 
on December 12. Precisely the same argu- 
ments which did not persuade the Congress 
last year found force in the current debate 
to defeat the bill in the Senate. 

The principle most strongly relied upon was 
the alleged unconstitutionality of Federal in- 
terference with the prerogative of the States 
to determine the qualifications of voters. It 


should be observed that the proposed law 
does not affect age and residence require- 
ments. 


The only respect in which the ques- 
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tion arises is as to the requirements of regis. 
tration and payment of poll taxes which, 
has been observed, are already law. 

The constitutional issue can be faced 
frankly. The proposed Lucas legislation 
constitutional. Congress has not been 
troubled by such doubts in numerous other 
situations strictly analogous to this phase of 
the status of soldiers and sailors. Thus, the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 1949 
(54 Stat. 1178; 60 U. S. C., sec. 51, App), 
undertakes to protect them in the following 
ways: 

1. Court action against them may be stayed 
until the completion of military service. 

2. Statutes of limitations are tolled during 
military scrvice. : 

3. Evictions of their families are prohibited, 

4. Installment contracts into which they 
have entered are not to be treated as breached. 

5. Mortgages upon their property may not 
be foreclosed. 

6. Sale of their property to satisfy tax as- 
sessments is forbidden. 

No serious challenge has been leveled 
against any of these provisions. And there 
is no basis for serious challenge of a fed- 
erally administered soldiers and sailors’ vote 
law. The Constitution expressly grants to 
the Congress power to regulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives (art. I, sec. 4) 
The Lucas bill undertakes no more than that 
specifically assigned function. It specifies 
the time, place, and manner in which mem- 
bers of the armed forces, obliged to take arms 
against world fascism, may cast their ballots. 
Note may be taken of the amendment ac- 
cepted in the Senate by proponents of the bill 
under which the ballot commission, to be 
composed of two members from each of the 
major parties, was made a purely ministerial 
body, with no duty other than to collect the 
votes and transmit them, unopened, to the 
local precincts in each State to be counted 
by local State officers. 

The real States’ rights argument is not 
directed against the new provisions of the 
bill; it is directed against the law already 
in existence, the sections which exempt sol- 
diers from payment of the poll tax. 

The States’ rights attack is not founded in 
law or in good faith. The congressional opno- 
nents of the Lucas measure have two pur- 
poses in attempting to defeat the measure: 
(1) To preserve the privileged basis of voting 
in the South, and (2) cutting down the body 
of voters in the 1944 Presidential election 
There is in truth, whether tacitly or by agree- 
ment, an unholy alliance between northern 
Republican and southern Democratic resc- 
tion seeking to employ the instrumentzlity 
of deprivation of suffrage as a method to 
destroy national unity. 

Examination of the strong practical rea- 
sons which require Federal intervention to 
supply the mere mechanics of the vote for 
members of the armed forces will show how 
this unholy alliance expects to accomplish 
its purpose. 

Senator Austin said, during the course of 
debate (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, p. 9817, 
Nov. 22, 1948): “We canvassed other ways 
such as State legislation; that is, by having 
each State provide its own system; but that 
was found to be utterly futile. It would be 
necessary to have a session of the legislature 
of every State of the Union to enact su 
legislation, and then to consider reaching 
all the boys. They are not, as they used to 
be, gathered together in regiments by States 
The famous Vermont regiment of former 
wars could be easily reached. Anyone in the 
State of Vermont knew where that regiment 
was all the time. In the old days bailots 
could have been delivered to that regiment 
for marking and casting. It cannot be done 
now. Our boys are scattered all over the 
world in all arms of the service. In the ad- 
ministration of 48 diflerent laws we w 
have the greatest confusion in the world and 
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h utter futility As a matter of fact. 
today i statute which 
elves enacted—only 28,000 votes ut 
ns were collected.” This point was 
ly emphasized by the statement of the 
iven to the Senate committee: 


m an overseas point in the Nort 


the law as it Is 
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area to Springfield, Ill., 6 days by 


m an overseas point in a European 
to Springfield, Ill., 11 days 
rom an overseas point in the Pacific 
er to Springfield, Ill., 13 days. 
From an overseas point in the Far East 
) Springfield, "ll., 16 days 
It is to be remembered, however, that the 
absentee balloting procedure involves 
t 3 carriages for each serviceman and 
tates apparently 5 carriages. Thus the 
yecomes 
Overseas point in North America area, 22 
European theater, 37 days. 
“Pacific theater, 43 days. 
“Far East area, 52 days. 
“In such States as require the use of a 
ticular type of application form, an 
five carriages, the times stated would 
eased by at least 40 percent 
Reliance on State procedure contemplated 
by the Senate bill finally passed would mean, 
effect, that the overwhelming majority of 
diers out of the country would not be able 
Difficult though it may be to draft 
ill to permit soldiers and sailors to vote 
y n away from home, the task must be ac- 
complished. As Senator Lucas observed on 
November 29 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
10064): “We cannot take a chance on dis- 
franchising 6,000,000 men in the most im- 
portant election this country has held since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln.” To which 
be added the words of Senator AusTIN 
on November 22 (CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorD, 
6): “In my opinion there is a bind- 
yLligation on me to extend to the soldier 
the battle front the opportunity to exer- 
cise the vote for which he is giving his 
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Respectfully yours, 
Rosert W. KENNY, 
President. 
MARTIN POPPER, 
National Executive Secretary. 





Government War-Contract Terminations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
crD, I include the following recommen- 
dations of the Government War Contract 
Termination Committee and the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Co.nmerce on Government war-contract 
terminations: 

1. The departments and agencies of the 
Government should be granted legislative 

uthority to negotiate settlement of all 

Claims arising from termination of war con- 

tracts and subcontracts where such termina- 

tion is for the convenience of the Govern- 

ment, with specific authority, in the interest 

f over-all settlement, for delegation of ne- 
iation by one or more departments to the 
partinent primarily concerned. 
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Specific additional legislative authority 
should be herein granted (a) empower ; 
c cting Mmcer to r ( Ss 
now outstanding; first, to incor; ate a uni- 
form termination clause and t tion 
procedure n t 





as adopted by cooperative action of 
departments and second, to eliminate | 
Visions of Government contracts which 
grant to the contracting 


other department of the Governn 
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right to finally determine as final ter y 
facts which may be in betwee e 
Government and any t e end 
that such disputes m sitrated, o1 
(failing arbitration) so actor or 
the Government shall have ready access to 
the courts to determine on appeal the equi- 





table rights of both 


tracts 


parties und such con- 
whether they are cident to per- 
formance, breach, or termination b) Such 
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legislation should specifically authorize 








ognition as a part of the cost of termination 
of Government contracts of the am S of 
dismissal wages certified by contractors and 


subcontractors in settlement of claims where 
dismissal is certified to have been occasions 
by such termination Such dismissal wage 
should be limited in amount to not exce 
4 weeks’ straight-time pay, the same to be 
not in addition to but adjusted on account of 
any dismissal pay or pay in lieu of notice re- 
quired by the terms of preexisting labor con- 
tracts or by the terms of State law. (c) Ap- 
peal from decision of the settlemrent officer 
should be granted to the district courts or 
to the Court of Claims. (d) Government 
agencies and contracting officers should be 
authorized to refer to arbitration disputes 
which arise out of contracts or their settie- 
ment after cancelation, by amendment to the 
United States Arbitration Act or similar leg- 
islation. 

2. The departments of the Government 
should have clear and statutory authority to 
use existing and new appropriations for the 
purpose of making final settlements and ad- 
vance payments in connection with the termi- 
nation of contracts. Subject to a prelimi- 
nary review for a period of 30 days or such 
other period as may be prescribed in the con- 
tract, the legislation should require payment 
of 75 percent of the prime contractor’s claim 
as certified and verified by him, including 75 
percent of claims of subcontractors sub- 
mitted through the contractor; and such 
advance payments to contractors and for 
subcontractors should be authorized in an 
amount not exceeding 90 percent In the 
case of disagreement between prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors, the depart- 
ments should be authorized to make set- 
tlements excluding such disputed claims 
and to assume the liability of the contractor 
in connection therewith The committee 
approves proposals contained in proposed 
legislation now pending that excess advance 
payments over amounts finally determined 
to be due should be treated as loans, re- 
payable with 6 percent interest, except that 
prime contractors should not be held finan- 
cially responsible for advances made by them 
to subcontractors 

3. While all emphasis should be placed 
upon rapid settlement and prompt advance 
and partial payments, the committee is con- 
vinced that as a safeguard against undue 
delay in settlements, statutory authcrity 
should be granted to the War Depiartment, the 
Navy Department and the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and other departments of the Govern- 
ment to guarantee loans by financing in- 
stitutions to prime contractors and subcon- 
tractcrs for a percentage up to 100 percent of 
amounts claimed to be due over and above 
or in addition to advance or partial payments, 
such guaranties to be executed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, as fiscal agent of the 
United States, acting for the services, gen- 
erally in the same manner and under the 


same procedure as is now followed under 
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Mustering-Out Pay for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 
HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OCF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, it is incum- 
bent upon this Congress to enact legis- 
lation granting adequate mustering-out 
pay to discharged servicemen of World 
War No. 2. In the Seventy-seventh 
Congress and again in this Congress, I 
introduced H. R. 1701 which provides for 
mustering-out pay of $100 per month 
for 12 months following discharge and 
which also provides social-security bene- 
fits to all discharged servicemen. H. R. 
1701 is sound in principle and should be 
adopted; or, if not H. R. 1701, a similar 
measure carrying out its sound princi- 
ples. There should be no delay in enact- 
ing mustering-out legislation for our 
servicemen, and the responsibility rest 
with this Congress 

I wish to include as part of my remarks 
several telegrams I received from com- 
manders and leaders of the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Allegheny County, Pa., which clearly set 
forth their support of mustering-out leg- 
islation: 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., Janua 6, 1944. 


Hon. SAMUE”. A. WEiss 
Member of Congr 
Please give your immediate support to the 
veterans’ legislation now before Congre f 
pecially t! u | 
This 1 iSiat n is mucnhb ! e i 4 L 
be passed too quickly 
SALvA oe ¢ SPLICPr 
Past County ¢ a ( r- 
man of h Ni ] 
( é Dena fi i - 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

I urge you to act immediately to help our 
honorably discharged veterans of this war. 
They deserve this help. Please support the 
legislation in their behalf, especially muster- 
ing-out pay equal to a year’s Army pay. This 
is a good way to thank them for their service 
to our country. 


EarL SEITZ, 
State Commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wa 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. Congressman SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
House Office Building: 
In line with the policy of our State and 
national organizations, I urge you to give 
your immediate support to the legislation 
now before you dealing with adequate mus- 
ry. t pay for honorably discharged vet- 
er s of t war. 
JoHN G. RAINEY, Sr., 
h lL Vice Commander, Disabled 


nerican Veterans, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 


As Americanism chairman, American Le- 

on, Allegheny County, I urge you to sup- 
port all veterans’ legislation, particularly 
mustering-out pay for honorably discharged 
veterans. 


JOHN H. SHENKEL, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 6, 1944, 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

America’s discharged veterans need your 
help. I urge you to support all legislation 
in their behalf, particularly adequate mus- 
tering-out pay for these men. Our national 
and State legislative committees have gone 
on record in favor of this legislation, and I 
cannot emphasize too much its need. 

JAMES E. REILLY, 
Allegheny County Council, 
Disabled American Veterans. 


PiTTSBURGH, Pa., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

America’s discharged veterans of this war 
deserve a better deal from the Government 
they served than they have been receiving. 
I urge you to support in their behalf mus- 
tering-out pay equal to at least a year of 
Army pay. This legislation needs your im- 
mediate attention. 

Dr. Wirtt1AM A. KNOER, 
Allegheny County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 6, 1944. 
SAMUEL A. WEIss, 
Member of Congress: 

I urge you to support the legislation neces- 
sary to rehabilitate America’s honorably dis- 
charged veterans of this war. These men 
need all the help they can get. They deserve 
this help in recognition of their service to 
our country. Particularly I urge you to sup- 
port adequate mustering-out pay for these 
men. 


Hon 


CHARLES R. HALEY, 

Past County Commander and Chair- 
man of the Service Bureau Com- 
mittee, Allegheny County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





The F. E. P. C. Is Put on a Hot Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to @xtend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing the following article by John Cham- 
berlain, which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Record of January 9, 1944: 

THE F. E. P. C. Is Put oN a Hot Spor 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Malcolm Ross, new head of the F. E. P. C. 
(Fair Employment Practices Committee), is 
on a hot spot. 

Under President Roosevelt’s Executive Or- 
der No. 8892, his organization has the author- 
ity to hold hearings and to point out an em- 
ployer’s and a labor union’s duty to eliminate 
discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, 
terms or conditions of employment or union 
membership because of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” But Executive Order No. 
8802 may or may not be construed in law to 
imply sanctions, the use of the police power 
and the courts to make the elimination of 
discrimination a reality. Lacking the power 
to summon the police, the F. E. P. C. can be 
ignored south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
and even north of it. 

The legal twilight zone in which Mr. Roose- 
velit and his colleagues operate protects 
southeastern railroads and unions in their 
contractual agreement to keep nonpromo- 
table—i. e., Negro—men from handling the 
better railroad jobs. 

In the South, when locomotive firing and 
stoking were hot, dirty, back-breaking jobs, 
the railroad firemen were Negroes and no- 
body cared. But recently an automatic 
stoker and the use of the Diesel engine have 
combined to make firing a cleaner, far more 
pleasant introduction to the career of rail- 
roading. Accordingly, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have 
made very unbrotherly agreements with tie 
southeastern carriers to nail down the better 
firing and stoking jobs for members of the 
white race. 

By the terms of a 1941 contract, 
promotable, i. e., white men, can be em- 
ployed on locomotives with mechanical 
stokers or Diesel engines. The Negroes have 
been Jim-Crowed back to the old hand- 
stoked locomotives on the jerkwater runs. 

What can the F. E. P.C. do about this? It 
has already certified its charges of bias to 
the President. But as the law stands, what 
can Roosevelt do to back up his committee? 
Under the United States Constitution no one 
can be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. For all practical 
purposes, if a Negro is refused a job it may 
result in deprivation of liberty or even life. 
But legally a court could argue that an em- 
ployer has the right to hire whomsoever he 
chooses. And a labor union, being a free as- 
sociation, has the legal right to limit its 
membership. 

Since it is extremely unlikely that a south- 
ern court would ever back up the claims of 
the F. E. P. C., how is Malcolm Ross to pro- 
ceed with his case? I do not know. The 
successful attempt to legislate jobs for 
Negroes would in effect establish a numerus 
clausus, if that is the correct Latin for the 
practice of guaranteeing so much work or so 
much space to so many people of a given race, 


only 
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color, or sect. 
glad to get good jobs on any terms. But J 
have been kept out of great universities 
the tacit application of numerus clausus 

Defining racial employment practice 
legislation is a two-edged sword; it imp! 
that one’s rights are limited by percentag 
which is repugnant to the principles of both 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The proponents of giving the F. E. P. ¢ 
legal teeth would argue, of course, that th 
are only interested in creating opportun 
and scope for sheer ability. But who is to} 
the judge of ability? If a court is to be 
judge, it would reduce job hiring to a ques- 
tion of personalism that would be anti-Ne 
in any Community where the white judges ; 
anti-Negro anyway. 

The question of the F. E. P. C. versus t! 
southeastern railroads and the brotherh« 
becomes a vicious circie no matter which « 
ene starts from. But this does not m 
that one should fold one’s hands and 
Hitlerite prejudice take its course. If 1 
railroad brotherhoods cannot be coerced | 
law, it is quite possible that they can be 
shamed into observing humane standards 
conduct. 

Malcoim Ross has the power of publici 
to draw upon. If he cannot persuade 1 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen | 
cease discriminatory practices, why does 
he take his case to the labor movement ; 
a whole? Or why not openly invite a 
Negro march on Washington of the sort pro- 
posed by A. Philip Randolph of the Pullman 
porters? 

Pressure from labor and the northern Ne- 
groes means pressure on Roosevelt, wh 
knows where the votes come from in crucial 
States. And pressure on the President m 
result in an effective personal appeal to 
southern Democrats, who can’t wholly de- 
sire to see their party commit hara-kiri n 
November. 

Somehow the cancer of racial bias has got 
to be cut out of the American body polit’ 
It can’t be legislated out, for men’s hea 
aren’t changed by administrative orders t! 
are nonenforceable in law. Only educat 
moral pressure, constant shaming by the in- 
vocation of public opinion, can do the n¢ - 
sary job of surgery. 

The creation of the F. E. P. C. has v: 
improved the conditions of hiring in Det: 
and other northern communities simply by 
putting the moral force of Government 
quest behind a public opinion that mich 
otherwise be random or spasmodic. C 
something be done to bring moral pre 
to bear on the southern railway work 
After all, they are part of a national 
movement. 


No doubt Negroes would be 





Resolutions of Nebraska Farm Counci! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
some resolutions adopted by the Nebraska 
Farm Council at its meeting held Jan- 
uary 4,1944. The Nebraska Farm Coun- 
cil is represented by C. Y. Thompson 
president of the Nebraska Farm Burcau 
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ration; Chris Milius, president of the 
ka Farmers Union; B. V. Holmes, 
r of the State grange; Ole Hansen, 
y Union of Nebraska. 
These resolutions represent the opin- 
of the great majority of the Ne- 
ka farmers on these several vital 
rs. Ihope the resolutions are read 
i carefully considered by the Federal 
wcies dealing with these farm prob- 
If the Federal agencies would 
pt the considered judgment and ad- 
of the farmers who are on the firing 
and producing the needed food for 
erica and the world, there would be 
confusion and regulations in the pro- 
tion of food. 

» resolutions follow: 


er conditions that now exist in the 
d States a subsidy paid to decrease the 
of food to consumers is inflationary and 
in the public interest. In proof of this 
ment the following facts are submitted: 
A rapid increase in a national debt is in- 
nary. The national debt of the United 
es increased from $45,000,000,000 in De- 
r 1940 to $165,000,000,000 in October 
Every dollar paid out by the Federal 
ernment as a subsidy to decrease the price 
food increases the national debt by that 
unt. 
2. Students of money and credit are agreed 
Government loans secured from banks 
more inflationary than loans secured from 
ividuals. Since more than two-fifths of 
e present debt is held by banks and the 
ernment is selling as large a volume of 
1ds to private investors as it can, and de- 
ding on the banks to furnish the balance 
eded for war expenses, it follows that every 
iar paid out as a subsidy must be borrowed 
m a bank, 
Because labor has had practically full 
ployment at high wages, while about one- 
f of the productive capacity of the coun- 
has been used to produce war materials, 
1e supply of goods availiable for civilian use 
s not been large enough to meet demand. 
e national income for 1943 probably ex- 
ied $145,000,000,000. Taxes took about 
$21,000,000,000, leaving $124,000,000,000 in the 
nds of consumers. The value of consumer 
ds purchased apparently amounted to 
ut $89,000,000,000. The balance of $35,- 
0,000,000 was available for savings. Part of 
; was invested in Liberty bonds and other 
rms of savings, but at least $15,000,000,000 
1 probably as much as $20,000,000,000 is 
ilable for the purchase of goods. This is 
the inflationary gap that can readily cause 
higher prices. This inflationary gap is in- 
creased by the amount paid out by the Gov- 
ernment to decrease the price of food. 
4. A decrease in prices paid to agricultural 
producers will result in a decrease in produc- 
ion under existing conditions. The Bureau 
f the Census estimates that the farm pop- 
ulation decreased by over 3,000,000 between 
July 1, 1940, and January 1, 1943, not in- 
luding members of the armed forces. The 
migration from farms to cities was the result 
f city industries being able to pay higher 
wages than farm operators were able to pay. 
The large crops of 1942 and 1943 were pro- 
tuced and harvested only because farm op- 
rators and their families worked 60, 70, and 
ymetimes even 80 hours per week during the 
zrowing season. Probably more farm work 
was done by women and growing children in 
1943 than in any preceding year since the 
Civil War. Milk production has already 
hown a decrease. Any further decrease in 
1e number of experienced farm workers will 
result in a decrease in the production of 
rm products. 
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5. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has estimated that factory hourly earnings 
in 1943 were 465 percent of factory hourly 
earnings in the years 1910-14. In spi e of the 
decrease in the number of hours worked per 
| week, factory weekly earnings in 1943 were 
400 percent of weekly earnings in 1910-14. 
The cost of farm products increased only 
about 92 percent during these same years. 
Since weekly wages have increased more than 
| three times as much as the price of farm 
| products, labor is apparently able to pay 
the small increase in food prices that is 
hecessary to maintain production 

6. The small increase in the price of food 
that would be represented by any food sub- 
sidy so far proposed would not be a serious 
drain on the incomes of industrial workers, 
because the incomes of workers have in- 
creased by a greater amount than the am t 
that it has been proposed to pay out as sub- 


sidies. The Bureau of Agricultural Econcom- 
ics has estimated that the average nonfarm 
family which has an income of about $2,400 


| spends approximately 20 percent of it - 
} come for food. Since only about 55 percent 
of the retail price of food is returned to the 
farmer, agriculture receives only about $264 
| from the family with a $2,400 income. If the 
farm price of food should rise 10 percent, the 
|} increase in cost would take but a small part 
of the increase in incomes received by in- 
dustrial workers 
7. The payment of a subsidy to keep down 
food prices will probably have little influence 
upon requests for wage increases. Many re- 
quests for wage increases have been made 
during the months that food subsidies have 
been paid. During these same months wage 
increases have been granted that give to the 
men and women who receive them a far 
greater increase in income than would be 
added to the cost of the food they consume 
by dropping the subsidies. The truth of the 
matter is that wage increases will be re- 
quested whether or not a subsidy is paid to 
keep down the price of food products, and 
if the precedent which has been very defi- 
nitely established during the past 3 years 
is followed these increases will be granted. 
The two most important issues that are con- 
cerned with food subsidies are as follows: 
(1) Shall the increased prices that are es- 
sential to maintaining the food supply be 
paid now or shall they be paid by a future 
generation of taxpayers? (2) Shall we at- 
tempt to keep down inflation by paying costs 
now, or shall we adopt the inflationary policy 
of paying a subsidy to decrease food prices? 
8. Wage increases are the most important 
cause of increases in the cost of living, be- 
cause by far the greater part of the cost of 
producing nearly all goods and services is 
payments made for labor. In 1942, 70 per- 
cent of the national incOme was paid out as 
wages and salaries. Increases in wage rates 
per hour are necessarily accompanied by in- 
| creases in price, unless efficiency in produc- 
tion is increased to equal the increase in 
wages. 

9. Subsidies to decrease food costs to con- 
sumers are not necessary at this time for the 
following reasons: 

(a) At no preceding time in the history of 
the United States, with the possible excep- 
tion of the bottom of some depression period, 
would the wages received for 48 hours of work 
in our major industries buy as large an 
amount of food at farm prices as today 

(b) During no preceding year in our life 
as a Nation has the purchase of essential 
foods taken as small a part of the national 
income as in 1943. 

| 10. Subsidies are objectionable not only 
for economic reasons but because they are 
debasing. They put farmers on a hand- 
out basis, tie them to bureaucratic rulings 
and subject them to being pushed around. 

If it is necessary to pay farmers a higher 

| price for butterfat, livestock, and other 
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Disposition of Surplus War Goods 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM I. TROUTMAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1944 
Mr. Speaker, I wish 


Thursday, January 13 
Mr. TROUTMAN. I 
to call attention to the constructive ac- 
tion taken by the Republican National 
Committee, meeting in Chica 
uary 11, 1944, in adopting the resolution 
offered by Hon. G. Mason Owlett, na- 
tional committeeman from Pennsylvania, 
calling for a study on methods for pre- 
venting a flood of urp! American- 
made goods coming back into this coun- 
try from abroad duty-f: 
Mr. Owlett, who for many years was 
the leader in the State Senate of 
sylvania, and who is one of the State’s 
leading lawyers, has made a very accu- 
rate study of this problem, and is well 
aware of the chaos that immediately 
followed the close of the last war when 
large supplies of goods which had been 
shipped abroad were sold at auction at 
ridiculously low prices and then were 
permitted to be brought into this coun- 
try free of any tariff and sold at prices 
far under the cost of production in this 
country. Senator Owlett has rendered 
a commendable service to his own great 
State of Pennsylvania and the entire 
United States in presenting this problem 
to the Republican Party. 
Under leave to extend my r: 
include the very constructive 
delivered by Senator Owlett upon the 
presentation of the above resolution, 
which is likewise included herein: 
ADDRESS OF THE 


marks, I 


address 


HONORABLE G 


MASON OWLETT 
It is my opinion that post-war America 
faces a grave economic crisis unless a suitable 
provision is created by Congress at once to 
prevent American-made war mefrchandis¢ 


now accumulating in foreign territory, from 
being brought back to these shores at bar- 
gain prices, duty-free, to flood our domestic 
markets, dislocate our national economy) l 
disrupt post-war efforts for s yilized en 
ployment. 


These surpluses of distressed merchandis¢s 
lying idle and unwanted in fore land i 
subject to disposal by auction, present a ma- 
jor post-war problem which may wreck 


entire economic structure. At the end of the 
First World War the unregulated, home rd 
flow of American-made war goods in 
hands of sharp business practitioners helped 
to swamp our home market cl n 
channels of commerce, and d ralize 


industrial empire. 

I cannot believe that we wan repe 1 
of the tragic experiences which *t Ar - 
can commerce at the end of V 1 War No. 1 
and continued for 6 yea pa- 
rable damage. The lack of ] n 
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following World W N 1 gave racketeerir 
elements and foreign trade the modus oper- 
andi by which they could conduct unre- 
stricted raids upon lucrative American mar- 
kets with our own outraged industry helpless 
to stem the tide 

The dire effects of this failure to be ready 
after the close of World War No. 1 became 
60 apparent that by 1922 Congress amended 
he provisions of the law and limited the free 
entry of American-made gocds returning 
from foreign land This amendment ex- 
cluded importatior of distressed war mer- 
chandise so that American industries could 
recapture their own markets and thrive once 
again under the American system of com- 
petitive ente The belated enactment 
of this provision, however, did not nullify the 
damage Most of the goods were already 
here Ame an industry faced a long, hard 
pull to shake off the crippling effects of our 
unprepared for peace. In 1938 the pres- 
ent Federal Government, in its revision of 
the administrative provision of the Tariff 
Act, repealed the 1922 provisions, so that to- 
day, as we approach the end of World War 
No. 2, we find ourselves in exactly the same 
situation which contributed so largely to 
the chaos after World War No. 1. 

Those who remember the economic slump 
which followed the First World War will 
possibly recall stories of how racket oper- 


ators and high-pressure bargainers cornered 
and bought up huge stocks of materials 
abroad at ridiculously low prices and re- 


turned them to our domestic markets, duty 


free, to create a profiteer’s paradise, ruining 
and embarrassing the American enterprise 
sysvem. 


There is nothing on the statute books to- 
day to prevent the same shady operators and 
the same high-pressure bargainers from giv- 
ing a repeat performance. I am, therefore, 
taking up the time of this committee to bring 
this issue to your attention, and to ask you 
to act now upon the resolution which I will 
offer, as the time is here for Congress to act 
on this serious threat. 

The horrible lessons of the post-war night- 
mare following World War No. 1 provide us 
with no mere assumptions or theories as we 
contemplate the problems of our future 
post-war economy. Whatever the headaches 
and tribulations spawned by World War No. 
1, they will be an idyllic dream compared to 
the staggering dislocations which are certain 
to piague our national economy at the close 
of the present global conflict. The Ssiar- 
gazing planners and theorists have given us 
nothing constructive in the way of a post- 


war antidote to relieve the distress and suf- 
fering which are the first cousins of economic 
chaos 

We should remember that as far back as 
1918, “free traders” now parading under the 
banner of “internationalists,” were talking 
glibly of a “new freedom,” a world league, 


and the unconquerable position the United 
States would hold as a world power when the 
war was over and all economic barriers were 
removed. 

The people were lulled by the oily impor- 
tunings of these visionaries. The armistice, 
instead of revealing us as an unchallenged 
industrial sovereignty, found us handcuffed 


in the face of incessant onslaughts by low- 
cost foreign trade. 
We must bring ourselves to realize that 


America’s destiny in the post-war era will not 
be solved by chattering apostles of political 


intrigue. Instead, we must resolve ourselves 
into a Nation of direct actionists, unafraid 


of any course which imposes upon us the un- 
mistakable need for protecting the bastions 
of our own hard-won economy. 

Today we face the world as the richest and 
most powerful Nation. Our industrial ma- 
chine has become the greatest producer of 
armed destruction the world has known, a 
fact readily acknowledged by Premier Stalin 
at Teheran when he doffed his cap to the 
magic of American enterprise. It would be a 
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miscarriage of justice if that mighty 
I hine were turned against us in the peace- 
time reconversion period because Congress 
failed to understand that the promiscuous 
return of distressed war surpluses totaling 
billions of dollars would scuttle our domestic 
sets and render American industry im- 
potent to parry the low-cost competition of 
cheap foreign goods. Unless Congress acts 
to nullify this menace, we can expect foreign 
commodities to bombard our home ports with 
an intensity that will deaden the pulse of 
American enterprise. 

In this hour of universal crisis, we have 
helped to relieve the sufferings of dejected 
people everywhere. If, in the past, we had 
followed the specious theory of free trade 
espoused by noisy world league advocates, 
we would not have had the tremendous, al- 
most unbelieveable resources with which to 
conduct total war. We can continue to take 
this lead only while we remain rich, strong, 
and powerful. 

We cannot afford to be sophomoric in our 
approach to the problems which will descend 
like a swarm of locusts upon us when the last 
shot ending World War No. 2 has been fired. 
We need have no illusions about the future 
and whac will be expected of each of us if we 
are to prevent tax-beleaguered, free enter- 
prise from disappearing. Post-war America 
plainly will be confronted with a situation 
which will challenge the intelligent considera- 
tion of every man and woman in whose heart 
the love of freedom, and of country beats 
strongly. 

The contrasting costs of the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars give us cause to ponder the 
fate of this Nation. The First World War 
cost the American people $75,000,000,000 and 
it required 6 years to liquidate the surpluses 
of that struggle. Already Congress has ap- 
propriated $344,000,000,000 to underwrite the 
cost of the present conflict and there is no 
telling where it will end. If the harrowing 
read'ustments of the First World War are 
any indication, it will take at least 10 to 15 
years to liquidate the huge and cumbersome 
surpluses of this war. Add to this the dis- 
concerting fact that at war’s end, the Federal 
Government will own or contro] mountainous 
stocks of raw, semifinished, and finished ma- 
terials of every description stretching from 
coast to coast. Likewise, an incalculable 
number of Government-owned manufactur- 
ing plants and military establishments will 
present a ponderous and tricky problem in 
liquidation. It is estimated that the total 
value of these pyramiding war piles and sur- 
pluses, plants, and military installations sub- 
ject to liquidation and disposal at the close 
of the war will be approximately $75,000,000,- 
000. Anyone can see that these vast holdings 
will not be liquidated by looking through the 
green glass of political optimism. 

I realize that today among us are unctuous 
disciples of a world league in which all trade 
barriers would be down. This may be a 
charming theory on paper to promote world 
peace and harmony—if not political atten- 
tion—but economic realists, not faddists, rec- 
ognize it as a fallacious scheme which would 
topple us from the industrial pinnacle we 
have achieved through generations of trial 
and struggle. We also know that the prom- 
ise of world peace used by these theorists as 
the object of their beautiful plans cannot be 
realized in this manner. You will remember 
that as far back as 1934, we were told by 
prominent oracles of Washington bureauc- 
racy that we had to let down the bars to 
preserve world peace—and then followed 
World War No. 2. 

We know that the nostrums and panaceas 
of the “free traders” failed utterly to work 
at the close of World War No.1. What guar- 
anty do we have that the same threadbare 
theories, disguised by a new coat of paint, 
will meet any better fate? 

There will be little solace in contemplating 
a United Nations for peace if, after war, this 
country is wracked by violent internal erup- 

















tions or it is unable to meet the commercia] 
competition of foreign nations. 

The moment peace is signed and blockaded 
ports are reopened foreign products in infinit 
quantities will be on their way here acr 
the seven If we fail to set up props 
defenses against flooded American markets, 
we will be false to ourselves and our fam- 
ilies, false to our country, and doubly fal 
to the valiant men of our armed forces wh 
look to us as keepers of the home-front faith 
from which there must spring the jobs and 
opportunities they will have won by the 
bayonet and the gun. Theirs must be a pri- 
ority on tomorrow in America. 

If action is deferred until after the war 
our foreign competitors might have 6 mont! 
or possibly a year, in which to unload thei: 
commodities on our market and bankru 
many of our industries, some of which have 
come into existence during the war. 

The free-traders seem unwilling to explain 
how business can meet the challenge of post- 
war employment if the administration's trade 
policies provide no protection for home in- 
dustries against the boring tactics of foreig: 
enterprise. 

The question which naturally suggests 
itself is, Are we going to blunder along as we 
did after World War No. 1 in combating the 
evils of post-war surpluses and cheap fore 
goods, or are we going to plan ahead 
thus give heed to historic fact? 

Who among us, with the peace, safety, and 
welfare of the Nation foremost in mind, wants 
a throwback to the calamitous days of the 
early twenties, when American industry was 
the victim of a shocking travesty on our eco- 
nomic leadership, our industrial ingenuity, 
and our personal independence and initiative? 

The rise or fall of American commerce de- 
pends upon what we say and do now to keep 
American enterprise inviolate so that all men, 
enjoying its beneficence, can take refuge 
the security and contentment their own 
achievements confer. 


seas. 


and 
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Whereas during this World War there is 
being accumulated abroad vast quantities of 
material of American origin and manufac- 
ture incident to the prosecution of the wa 
that will be surplus or distressed merchan- 
dise when hostilities cease; and 

Whereas this material, costing billions of 
dollars to produce, will at the conclusion cf 
World War No. 2, find its way back into t! 
American markets for sale, at handsome 
profits to the sellers in this market but below 
our cost of production; and 

Whereas, following the close of the last 
World War, similar merchandise, estimated 
however at one-tenth the amount now re- 
posing abroad, came into this country f: 
of duty to the great embarrassment of many 
of our industries and the ruination of othe 
with the consequent loss of thousands up 
thousands of American jobs. At the cl 
of the last war this situation contributed t 
a period of industrial depression for 5 
years of such severity that Congress belated); 
amended the provisions of law and limited 
the free entry of American-made goods Ie- 
turning to this country to those “which were 
imported by or for the account of the origi 
person who exported them from the Unite 
States,” thus excluding these distressed 
goods and permitting our own industries to 
recapture their own markets, and rehabili- 
tate their peacetime enterprise; and 

Whereas this salutary provision which 
would have prevented a repetition of this dis- 
tressing situation at the close of this wa! 
was repealed by the present administration 
at Washington in 1938, leaving us at the 
present time in the same condition as we 
were at the close of the First World War: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican National 
Committee, assembled in Chicago, Ill., at a 
time when attention is being given to the 
problems of post-war America, to the em- 
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ent of our returning soldiers, and to 
ervation and promotion of peacetime 
try, calls upon the Republican Post-War 
ry Council to give immediate c 
n to this problem with a view of recom- 
ng such legislation as will prevent t 
return of American-made goods into this 
; ! landed costs less than our current 
“4 of production; and be it further 
; I ved, That the chairman of the Repub- 
National Committee be, and he hereby 
uthorized to ask the Republican Post-War | 
Advisory Council to make a study of the 
int of goods and material of foreign 
which is apt to find its way into this 
set following the close of the war, with 
ew of compiling the history of our tariff, 
ent necessities, and the ascertainment 
ll facts which call for legislation to foster 
preserve American enterprise and pro- 
employment for the millions of veterans 
who will be returning to civil life and war | 
rke’s who have produced the record-shat- 
ng armaments which are winning this 
, and that this committee be asked to | 
are such data and report to the platform 
mmittee of the Republican National Con- 
n of 1944. 
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Enactment of Lea Aviation Bill Urged 
Editorially 


| 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
| 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the Rec- | 
orD, I include the following timely edi- | 
als which recently appeared in the | 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, the Bang or | 
News, the Martinsburg Journal, and the | 
Charleston Mail, in support of aviation 
legislation: 
From the 


San Francisco Call 
December 6, 1943] 


Our FUTURE IN THE AIR—CoONGRESS Is AWAK- 
ENING TO THE NEED OF PLANNING Now FoR 
Post-War ERA 


It has been stated repeatedly—and it is a 
matter that cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly—that San Francisco’s post-war prominence 
ind prosperity will be measured to a great 
extent by the city’s development as a center 
of commercial aviation. 

And it is the conviction of all who cherish | 
the American way of doing things—the way 
of doing things for which we now are fight- 
ing-—that the aerial commerce of the future | 
must be permitted to grow under private 
auspices subject only to such governmental 
influences ac will be beneficial alike to the 
aviation industry and the public that it will 


rve 


Bulletin of 





If San Francisco is to become the western 
center of an aerial commerce developed under 
those conditions, it is essential that con- 
ideration be given now to the many and 
mplex factors involved, and that sound and 
r-sighted regulations be promulgated for 
he salvaging of as much as possible of our 
remendous wartime aerial structure and the 

nversion of the salvaged elements to 
Civilian uses. 
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LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


To effect this end a considerable amount 
of legislation will be necessary, and it is 
proper that the Congress should concern | 
itself with such legislation at this time, even | 
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while giving its primary consideration to 
matters directly upon the war 

A measure in line with this view introduced 
recently is H. R. 3420, which now is awaiting 
consideration under the joint sponsorship of 
Representative CLarence Lea, of California, 
and Senator JosIAn Battey, of North Caro- 
lina 


It is among the purposes of the bill to per 


bearing 


petuate the beneficial provisi the Civ 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 and the Civilian Pik 
Training Act of 1939, which have so succes 
fully facilitated the expansion of 
aviation to meet wartime needs, and 
plant with a central authority many of the 
conflicting local and Federal laws and regu- 
lations now in force 

The bill would create, as an arm of Con- 
gress and independent of Executive domi- 
nation, a civil aeronautics commission, which 
would function in a relationship to privately 
owned air lines similar to that of 
state Commerce Commission to 
owned railways. 
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to sup- 


the Inter- 


privately 


DEVELOPMENT ENCOURAGED 

The measure would provide a basis for a 
long-range program of airport and airw 
development and for the encoul 
all phases of private and miscellaneous flying 

The bill was drafted after some 9 months of 
study by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and has the 
ment of most groups 
velopment of commercial fiying 

The chief criticism of the measure is that 
it emphasizes too Federal control 
and permits l 





ageme! f 


endorse- 


interested in the de- 


strongly 





too little State and Cc l 
of airports and airways. But t is beside 
the point. Such inequalities, if they exist 


can be eliminated by study, conf 
revision. 
The point is that the bill is 


step in the 





right direction. It is a measure that has 
arisen out of a great need and its introduc- 
tion is welcome evidence that Congress is 


taking cognizance of that need. 

It is to be hoped that H. R. 3420 
similar measures that circumstance may 
warrant, will be brought up promptly for 
consideration. 





[From the Bangor (Maine) News of N 
27, 1943] 
WATCH THE AIR CLOCK 

Either this week end or early next week 
the National House of Representatives will 
go into a final wrestle over a bill upon which 
depends the near future of America’s post- 
war commercial aviation. That means one 
of our country’s largest chances to larger 
horizons. Yet, if Americans don’t look 
the chance will be rolled under or brushed 
aside in the present congressional turmoil. 
The chance will be lost 

Aviation has grown like Jack’s beanstalk 
in these last few years. The bill in question— 
the Lea bill, or civil aviation bill, H. R. 3420— 
is a badly needed revision and a frank exten- 
sion of the already outmoded aeronautics 
legislation of 1938. H. B. 3420 demands a 
permanent commission for the clarification 
and codification of air-traffic law and air- 
traffic’s development. 

The bill places contract air carriers under 
economic regulation. It provides discounts 
for quantity transportatior It puts air em- 
ployees under the Railway Labor Act It 
makes sane airport zoning possible. In short 


as its proponents say, it “contains the most 
contructive proposals ever formulated for the 
broad encouragement of private flying,” and, 
in the words of the Boston Herald's big basso 
Bill Cunningham, it will “standardize 
commercial-aviation regulations, making 
them the same in all States.” 

A fortnight ago, these editorials pointed out 
the needs which the Lea bill has been framed 
to meet and thus answered the only vocal cb- 
jection made—the complaint that domestic 
aviation control ought to be left in the hands 
of the States: 


out, 
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“State sovereignty is a precious 
that is being increasingly threatened; it sadly 
needs safeguarding. But here it would seem 
is a case where State control m easily lead 
to 48 different Srands of confus 

“Should post-war aviation I 
promises to do and ought to d there w 
have to be unif 


formity in such matters 
traffic regulation, safety, standards of instal- 























lation and equipment, and ownership res} - 
sibility. Long commercial flights will be 
faster and more frequent, traversing some 
States in a matter of minute Unless l 
travel recognizes the same traffic law real 
danger, as well as countless mix-ups will de- 
velop For safety's sake al e, clear under- 
standing will be necessary e« ’ ents 
of control, dispatching, zoning, and 
facilities, not only during emergencies, but 
during regular runs 

If what we want is efficien< then these 
and similar considerations s ld be the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility There will 
still be plenty for the States to d > = 
Not much of a be made out for the 
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c 
application of State restrictions upward to 




















he stratosphere 

What was true on November 14 true on 
November 27. If a hurried or timid House of 
R s tur c i. I 4 will 
be doing a ther sort of t It will 
be turnir I Am<¢ s i k cer- 
tainly 5 ve Ss, perhaps 25 

} } M tinsbur \ \ 7 f 

N be 
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E ment of the Lea-Bailey t eems 
V 1 t sound pre i ¢ p- 
I t I . i ( . rr = 
ter in which this city ! a \ ( ern 
in view of plans now unds vay 
the facilities at Shepl if i I 
by ex sion of the runway facilit 
work that is scheduled to start in the spring 

It is most important that the necessary 
foundation for the immediate post-war pe- 
riod be laid nov Other nat are prepar- 
ing for rapid developn s the 
war is ove America must keep herself 
abreast it this matter 

Under f y the multitude of 
needed to assure orderly de ment of 
aviation would be planned and carried <« 
It would not interfere with State's rights but 
would provide uniform rule and method 
so there would be no handicap t fiy 
different States i 

This would make permanent the civilian 
pilot-training act, provide for a‘ n in- 
struction, work out long-range p rams for 
airport and route construction, plot « f - 
ment of air-mail contra 1 phas » of 
immediate interest local because of in- 
clusion within the past week of this city in 
a proposed mail pick-up schedule—and many 


other details required for smooth progress in 


aviation. 





Furthermore civil aviation must be ready 
for immediate expansion on a sound | S 
at the war's end in order ») provide endur- 
r bs thou id f returning n 
from service A long-range program of - 
port construction and development, a - 
ing market for aircraft fact es manufac- 
turing both private and c ‘ 1 } 3 

an expanded comme l l and 
1ational air transport systen worked 
out in an orderly way, will offer tremer us 
new opportunities for stable emp! 
} Y Ch 1 Vv Vv y f 
November 24 
FREEDOM OF THE AIR 

Of a piece with the wides i 
about the rid of ton ; viation 
will be a compelling f é t every y 
lives of the people of the ' Id, there cur- 
rent tendency to look closely at i n s 
problems and what can be seen of its future 
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around the corner of time. A part of this 
notice of a new factor in our existence is the 
pending Lea-Bailey bill; if enacted in Con- 
gress, it will do for aviation what creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did for 


the surface carriers. It will, among Other 
things, accomplish the highly desirable end 
of reestablishing the Air Safety Board and 
will change the name of the C vil Aero- 
nautics Authority to Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission, giving that body an independent 
status above and beyond the capricious whim 
of any member of the executive branch of 
Government 

Among its more important provisions, how- 


ever, is its clarification of domestic freedom 
of the air. It will establish once and for 
all—as such a point should be established— 
the national and international character of 
air transportation. Even the most fanatic 
friends of decentralization of Government 
will be forced to admit that there are some 
matters for governmental regulation which 
do not fit into any scheme contemplating 
a voice for State governments. Such chaos 
existed, prior to the war, in the field of high- 
way transportation, for instance, that legis- 
lation recognizing the interstate aspect of 
truck transportation was a very real possi- 
bility. 

An airplane flying from coast to coast in 
9 hours obviously cannot be subject to State 
laws governing its operation during the 50 
or 60 minutes it would take that particular 
plane to cross West Virginia’s territory. To 
free that plane from whimsical restrictions 
that a State legislature might place upon its 
crew, mechanical condition and operation 
during that brief time when it is within a 
State’s particular section of the atmosphere 
is the object of the Lea-Bailey bill. 

It is sound statesmanship to anticipate 
these sort of situations before they arise by 
enacting their solutions. For that reason, 
the Lea-Bailey measure needs to be passed 
while there remains a minimum of prob- 
lems. The solution will be much easier of 
attainment at the present time than at a 
later date. 


Past Is Prologue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Eve- 
rett (Mass.) Leader-Herald of January 
6, 1944. This hopeful message for the 
new year built around a familiar theme, 
is worth being read by all of us: 

PAST IS PROLOGUE 


“What is Past is Prologue” is carved in the 
enduring stone of that great marble building 
which houses The Archives of the United 
States. 

“Past is Prologue.” The dictators whose 
insane lust for power laid waste one continent 
and whose mad dreams reached across oceans 
to engulf us, should have paused at these 
words and considered their meaning—before 
the onslaught of our aroused armies swept 
them into oblivion. 

“Past is Prologue.” What is our past but a 
struggle for freedom for all oppressed and 
disheartened people—religious freedom, 
political freedom, economic freedom? The 
founding fathers, beloved of every patriotic 
orator, incorporated this urge for freedom in 
the classic phrases of the preamble to the 
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Constitution and in the Bill of Rights, which 
is the Magna Carta of our freedom. 

“Past is Prologue.” ‘The past is useful in 
determining what the future shall be. With 
the past this Nation possesses we could not 
have turned aside from the cries for help 
rising from the victims of the new oppression, 
those helpless people whose only fault was 
that their ways were the ways of peace, and 
that they had possessions the gangster over- 
lords of Europe and Asia coveted. With our 
past record we could not have turned away 
like the Pharisee from the wounded traveler. 
For us—with our heritage of action for free- 
dom—binding up the injured as did the Good 
Samaritan was not enough. The fight was 
ours. The task was plain. We had to help 
the robbers from the Jericho Road. 

“Past is Prologue.” But the past is fulfilled 
only as the desire for a better future which 
it had inculcated into our hearts and minds, 
bears fruit. The past is but the prologue to 
the future—and we must make the future 
better. 

“Past is Prologue.” To keep the promise of 
the past we must stand firm now and fight to 
preserve the right. We must not compromise 
with evil. We must put into practice the 
truth by which we hold sovereignty over this 
Nation: “That all men are created equal and 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights * * * life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” The task is great, 
but the past has trained us for the needs of 
the present. We can and will do all that is 
demanded of us i- the new year ahead. 


- 





Mississippi Valley Flood-Control Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and to have 
printed in the Recorp part of the ad- 
dresses and proceedings of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association, 
at a meeting held in New Orleans, La., on 
December 21, 1943, it is my opinion that 
this meeting was one of the outstanding 
flood-control gatherings of all time due 
to the character of the addresses de- 
livered at that meeting by such dis- 
tinguished personages as Brig. Gen. Max 
C. Tyler, president, Mississippi River 
Commission; Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
and Hon. Will M. Whittington, chair- 
man, House Committee on Flood Control. 
It is my opinion that these addresses are 
most informative and timely, as well as 
inspiring, and it is my hope that every 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States will find time to read the same, 
and which are printed herein. Mr. 
Speaker, I call especial attention to the 
address of the Honorable Wm. M. 
WHITTINGTON, chairman of the House 
Committee on Flood Control, which ad- 
dress I consider one of the finest I have 
ever heard on the subject of flood con- 
trol. Senator Jonn H. Overton, of Loui- 
siana, president of the association, pre- 
sided over the sessions of the conven- 
tion, and representatives attended the 
meeting from the States of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
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sippi, and Louisiana. The theme of th 
meeting was “Hold That Line.” 


Post-War PLANS FOR THE ALLUVIAL VALLEY 


(By Brig. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president, 
Mississippi River Commission) 

Planning is one of the most overworked 
words in the language at this time. The idea 
seems current that if we Just do a tremendous 
amount of planning, all our problems will be 
solved. Many experts are in the post-war 
planning business in every line of human en- 
deavor. Often, in reading of such plans 
there arises in the minds of thoughtful peo- 
ple some doubt as to whether the experts 
know just where they are now, which way 
they want to go, what they propose to use to 
go on, where they will be when they get to 
where they are going, and what they will do 
when they get there. Most of all, one wonders 
whether anyone will go with them. 

Planning in itself is not an end product. 
It is of no value unless it lays down a practi- 
cal course of action which, if followed, will 
take us from our present situation, which we 
thoroughly understand, to a definite objec- 
tive which we are convinced, after careful ex- 
amination, is worth hard work to attain. 

A sound post-war plan for the alluvial 
valley, therefore, must start with an accurate 
estimate of the situation now confronting us 
You may recall that at your annual meeting 
a year ago I traced for you the history of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River, reviewed 
briefly the long battle which had been waged 
by the people of the alluvial valley to obtain 
protection from floods, and described the ex- 
isting project and its state of completion up 
to that time. Since you are all familiar with 
the works which have been authorized, it 
seems unnecessary to recount them, but 
rather to bring you up to date on what has 
been accomplished since your last meeting 
so that you may know exactly where we stand 
today. 

The War Production Board has deferred the 
construction of certain elements of the proj- 
ect for the duration of the war because they 
require considerable quantities of steel. The 
Cairo, fll., river wall, the Enid and Grenada 
dams and reservoirs of the Yazoo Basin head- 
water project, two railway bridges, and one 
highway bridge over the Morganza floodway, 
floodgates in the west guide levee, a naviga- 
tion lock in the east guide levee of the Atcha- 
falaya floodway, and the extension of the 
Morgan City floodwall were so classified. 

On the other hand, the War Production 
Board 1uled that the completion of the re- 
maining elements of the project is essential 
to the war effort. 

On the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Congress reduced the annual 
appropriation in the last appropriation 
measure, approved June 2, 1943, to $14,- 
000,000. 

The carry-over from the preceding year and 
the new funds are being used to bring the 
main line levees where most deficient in grade 
up to the 1941 grade, to maintain the navi- 
gation channels, to place absolutely neces- 
sary bank revetment, to carry on levee and 
channel work in the St. Francis Basin, and 
levee and channel work in the Yazoo head- 
water project, to complete the White back- 
water levee and to finish the highway and 
railway bridges across the Morganza flood- 
way at the latitude of Krotz Springs. 

As you know, the alinement of the river 
from mile 280 below Cairo to mile 737 below 
Cairo has been radically changed during the 
last 10 years by cutting off long bends and 
by other dredging operations. This work 
has reduced flood heights in varying degrees 
between Memphis and Natchez and has short- 
ened the length of the navigation channel by 
some 170 miles between Memphis and Baton 
Rouge. 

Levee grades have been adjusted to corre- 
spond to the estimated crest flow lines of the 
project flood in the improved channel and 
without the Eudora fioodway, the floodway 
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required levee rights-of-way. 
The project for the protection of the Yazoo 
Basin from headwater floods includes four 
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irs. 
» of the flood-control dams, Arkabutla 
on the Coldwater and Sardis on the Little 
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Work 
under contract on Cassidy Bayou and on 
st of the levees north of Darling 
No work has been done on the authorized 
levees for the protection of the Yazoo River 
backwater area nor on the Red River back- 
: water area near the mouth of Black River. 
South of Old River the levees on the main 
rand the Bonnet Carre spillway are 
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in the New Orleans district When the 
river falls from high st fthec - 
ings are shoal and requ z to estab- 
lish a definite channel of project dimensions 
Due to changes of the currents ank 
cave and the river meanders, crossings ar 
constantly changing in location. Dredging 
done at the beginning or during the low- 
water season is often obliterated by sand 
caved out of banks and deposited on cross- 


ing during the following high water. Cross- 
ings tend to cut out and deepen during ] 
water, and after dredging has been 
get good alinements for navigation, 
ing will hold its depth or even i1 
if the river stays low. A rise of 
height to put sand again in motion may 
shoal or change the location of the channel 
and make additional dredging 
In the maintenance of the navigation chan- 
nel between Cairo and Baton Rouge so far 
this calend the Government's dre 
have moved 50,000,000 cubic yards of sand at 
75 different locations. 

In the Memphis district between Cairo and 
the mouth of the Arkansas, the most difficult 
part of the river in which to maintain pri 
depths, a typical channel report at very low 
stage shows 5 crossings out of a total of 74 
on which there was only 9 feet of water 
Three had 10 feet, six, 10'2 feet, 13 had 11 
feet, 8 had 1114 feet and the balance 
or over. 

The extensive realinement of the river by 
the cutting off of long bends and by the other 
dredging operations during the past 10 years 
has shortened the distance along the low- 
water navigation channel between Memphis 
and Baton Rouge by about 170 miles. Quite a 
number of troublesome crossings have been 
eliminated and the reduced mileage has more 
than compensated for the swifter currents 
encountered at high stages. These benetits 
cannot be retained if the present good aline- 
ment of the channel is lost. 

In the last year the river has carried all the 
freight that the equipment of the barge lines 
and private Operators could handle. Son 
60 barge lines and operators have been fully 
occupied, largely in moving oil, gasoline, sul- 
fur, and other commodities essential in 
war effort. 

One of the outstanding services which the 
river has perfornred so far in this war 
movement of Government vessels to 
from Great Lakes and up-river st 
where they are built. The principal vessels 
in this movement are destroyer escorts, fleet 
submarines, tank landing ships, tankers, and 
freighters. These vessels could not reach the 
ocean by way of the St. Lawrence, since they 
are too long to pass through the St. Lawrence 
Canal locks The inland waterway system 
of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Illinois has made 
it possible for extensive shipbuilding Opera- 
tions to be carried on at many inland loca- 
tions, Over 800 vessels have already success- 
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If the river's alinement is good at the loca- 
tion where caving threatens a levee, the bank 
may be held by revetment work. Alinement 
is good if the curvature is moderate and the 
alinement both up and down stream for sev- 
eral miles is also good. As a general rule 
revetments are successful where used as 
training works for the maintenance of good 
alinement. When so used they prevent a 
good alinement from deteriorating and set- 
ting up a series of destructive changes for a 
long distance downstream. 

In some situations it has been possible so 
to improve the alinement of the channel by 
extensive dredging operations as to remove 
the attack from a caving bank and thereby 
to save the levee line. Any such operation 
involves the pumping and deposition in the 
right location of several million cubic yards 
ofsand. With the dredge, sand can be moved 
out of the channel. Sometimes the dredge 
spoil can be placed where it will serve a use- 
ful purpose by directing flow in the channel. 
The dredge can close chutes and auxiliary 
channels and thus concentrate all flow in the 
main channel. It can cut off points which 
protrude beyond a good bank alinement and 
which give an undesirable direction to cur- 
rents. Good alinement may be obtained by 
dredging, but it cannot be held for long by 
dredging alone. 

The dredge is a cutting tool. 
ment is a holding tool. Each supplements 
the other, and both must be used if the 
river is to be reasonably controlled. 

The river now has the best alinement, the 
best navigation channel, and the greatest 
flood-carrying capacity it has ever had. It 
will gradually deteriorate unless this good 
alinement is maintained. A huge sum has 
been invested in the levee system, and fur- 
ther improvements in the nature of seepage 
berms, impervious riverside blankets, and 
highways on the levees will be made in the 
future. Such improvements cannot well be 
made when the levees are subject to being set 
back to avoid being breached by the river. 

Document No. 90, Seventieth Congress, 
which was enacted into law by the act of 
May 15, 1928, visualized the progressive re- 
vetment of caving banks to protect the foun- 
dations of the levees and to stabilize the river 
both for flood control and navigation. 

The following is quoted from that report: 

“131. Channel stabilization: Since the 
levees within the limits of this project are 
to be greatly enlarged, they will be much 
more expensive than heretofore, so something 
must be done to avoid the frequent moving 
of them from the proximity of caving banks. 
In addition, the river cannot be regulated for 
low-water navigation until the banks are 
made stable; this both to keep the channel 
in one place and to stop the enormous dump- 
ing of earth into the river by bank caving. 
A general bank-protection scheme must be 
carried out.” 

The great levee system designed to protect 
the alluvial valley from major floods is 
rapidly approaching completion. With the 
system in its present advanced state, the 
control of the meander of the river has be- 
come the most urgent and difficult problem 
confronting those responsible for the safety 
of the valley and the maintenance of free, 
easy, and unobstructed navigation channels 
from Cairo to the sea. 

The Government has invested over $282,- 
000,000 in the levee system. The local peo- 
ple have invested over $247,000,000. If these 
investments are to give the maximum pos- 
sible return, every fertile acre which the levees 
protect from river overflow should be brought 
into cultivation. Many acres, however, are 
too wet for cultivation or are too often flood- 
ed by local run-off because tributary streams 
are obstructed by timber growth, willows, 
drift, and other debris. A considerable num- 
ber of tributary streams in the valley have a 
definite history of navigation by steamboats, 
showing that they must have carried larger 
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flows than they can now. A systematic res- 
toration to their former condition as main 
arteries of discharge in the interest of flood 
control and the construction by local interests 
of main and lateral drainage ditches con- 
necting with such natural streams would ap- 
pear to be a good business proposition. 

In June we experienced floods exceeding 
record heights on the Arkansas, and within 
0.1 foot of the record at Georgetown on the 
White River. You will recall that last winter 
you worked out a plan for guarding the levees 
against sabotage in time of high water; also 
that, in view of the labor shortage, the De- 
partment, had approved assigning available 
Engineer troops to work under the direction 
of the district engineers on levee mainte- 
nance should a flood emergency occur. The 
civilian-guard system worked very well. The 
levees on the White River and on the north 
bank of the Arkansas were saved by the 
splendid work of the officers and men of five 
regiments of engineers from Camp Claiborne 
and several separate pontoon companies. 

The foregoing gives a general idea of what 
has been accomplished in the past year and 
of our present situation in the alluvial valley 
with respect to flocd control and navigation 
under the approved project for flood control, 
Mississippi River and tributaries. 

There are other works in progress in the 
alluvial valley, or in prospect, which I be- 
lieve are of interest to your association. The 
widening ard deepening of the Intracoastal 
Canal to 125 feet by 12 feet from New Or- 
leans west to Texas will shortly be completed. 
The new canal with dimensions of 150 feet 
by 12 feet from New Orleans to the Rigolets 
by passing Lake Pontchartrain was completed 
last July. 

This splendid port of New Orleans, the nat- 
ural ocean gateway of the great central val- 
ley of the continent, is urging another ship 
channel to the Gulf for ocean vessels. The 
Congress has called for a report on the prop- 
osition, which is being prepared. The pend- 
ing River and Harbor bill contains an item 
authorizing a 40-foot channel from New Or- 
leans to the Gulf by way of Southwest Pass. 

A favorable report has recently been sub- 
mitted for the improvement of the Boeuf 
and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon in the 
interest of flood control in southeast Arkan- 
sas and northeast Louisiana. 

A report is being prepared to determine 
whether navigation on the Red River to 
Shreveport, La., by means of a lateral canal 
will prove economical and desirable. An- 
other report on the desirability of modifying 
the navigation project on the Ouachita to 
Camden to obtain greater depths is also in 
preparation. 

The Food Administration and the War 
Production Board have approved the imme- 
diate execution of the authorized flood con- 
trol and navigation project on the Vermilion 
River and Bayou Teche in south Louisiana in 
the interest of greater rice production. 

So much for our present position in the 
alluvial valley. We can say at least that we 
know where we are. 

Now what should be our present objective 
and our post-war objective? 

Our present objective should be to keep 
navigation on the river free, easy and un- 
obstructed so that war materials may con- 
tinue to move, and to strengthen our defenses 
against floods by every legitimate means 
which will not interfere with the war effort 
so that the alluvial valley and the Nation 
will not suffer a flood disaster during this war. 

A post-war plan for the alluvial valley 
should not be just a blueprint of desirable 
things which we would like to have and a 
set of resolutions to be circulated for a day, 
then filed away and forgotten in the expec- 
tation that a benevolent Government will 
urge us to dig them out and thereupon will 
hand us what we want on a silver platter. 
It should be a declaration of faith, or, if you 
please, a platform, and a plan of action, to 
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guide your organization now and in the post. 
war years until your objectives are attained, 
It should serve to get all your members to 
push in the same direction. 

In my humble opinion, it should be of 
wider scope than simply working for the early 
completion of the existing project now au- 
thorized. I believe you might well consid 
taking an active part in the solution of all 
flood-control and navigation problems in the 
alluvial valley, whether under laws for the 
Mississippi River project, general flood con- 
trol, or for rivers and harbors. 

I therefore take the liberty of suggesting 
that in your plans, both now and for the 
post-war years, you give consideration to the 
following needs of this valley: 

The early completion of the main-line levee 
system to the 1941 grades and sections. 

The completion of the bridges across the 
Morganza and West Atchafalaya floodways 
and the operation of the Morganza floodway 
at the earliest opportunity to test it out. 

The completion of the Atchafalaya flood- 
way, including the floodgates and lock in the 
guide levee and the levees below Morgan City. 

The completion of the projects for head- 
water flood control in the Yazoo and St. Fran- 
cis Basins. 

The stabilization of the main river for the 
purpose of making the levee system safe from 
river attack and in order to retain the exist- 
ing flood-carrying capacity and improve the 
channels for navigation and flood control 

The construction of seepage berms on the 
landside and impervious blankets on the 
riverside of levees wherever seepage is 
problem. 

The construction of more extensive and 
better roads on the levee crowns. 

The completion of the works for the pro- 
tection of the Yazoo and Red River backwater 
areas, 

The restoration of the discharge capacity 
of tributary streams within the alluvial val- 
ley so that they may serve as drainage out- 
lets for drainage ditch systems. 

The completion of the flood-control proj- 
ects for Bayous Rapides, Boeuf, and Cocodrie; 
the Teche-Vermilion and the Mermentau. 

The encouragement at all times of shipping 
on the inland waterwdys and through the 
ocean ports of the alluvial valley. 

This would constitute a practical, common- 
sense, down-to-earth program. There can be 
no doubt about its justification. But it will 
take a lot of work on your part to see it 
through. The high order of ability and great 
energy of your officers and the intelligence 
and drive of your membership gives assur- 
ance that you will succeed. 


ARMY ENGINEERS IN WAR AND POST-WaR 


(By Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army) 


It is always a pleasure to meet with the 
membership of the Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association—and your distinguished 
president could not have chosen a more 
charming place in which to meet than the 
city of New Orleans. Here the people of this 
far-famed city live at the foot of the great- 
est watershed on the American Continent, 
or I might say the greatest watershed in the 
world. This great Mississippi Valley—gift of 
the Old World to the New—is now regiving 
fully and freely of its unparalleled energies 
to restore the Old World's civilizations. By 
the good works of its citizens, the State of 
Louisiana has taken a front rank in this wa! 
by which we of America propose to repay the 
contributions of France to our common cause 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

As an Army engineer, I wish to express my 
personal tribute to those members of the 
engineering profession and construction in- 
dustry who have helped us convert from our 
peacetime construction tasks to the chal- 
lenging job of engineering an unconditional 
victory. I am well aware of the great sacrie 
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May the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
A iation continue with ever-increasing 
ze he good work it has been doing in the 

interest. Your organization is in- 

1 in the development and protection 

of the Mississippi Valley and particularly that 
t which extends from Cairo to the Gulf. 
You levee boards have concretely demon- 
ed their interest over a long period of 

Public works for the economic development 
of the water resources of the United States 
have long contributed to a forward-looking 

4 program of national progress. In war or in 


peace, the benefits of flood control, naviga- 

1, and related works add materially to our 
ational strength. In order that projects 
may be coordinated into developments of 
greatest possible benefit, sound and compre- 
hensive planning is essential. 

For more than a hundred years the Corps 
of Engineers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, has carried or river and harbor 
and flood-control work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is, therefore, a privilege for 
me, as Chief of Engineers, to appear on your 
program and to tell you about Nation- 
wide program of civil works 

During periods of normal flow, our 
be:r the shipments of commerce, turn the 


wheeis of industry er for other 
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souri, where our navigation and ) 
provement works have resulted in pegging 
the river down to one fixed bed for the first 
time in its meandering history With a 
stabilized and measurable chant 
now in a position to build flood control into 
that river system. 
As I have said 
Corps of Engineers has 
factual reports on more than 200 rivers more 
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any other nation of the world on its water 
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The condition we now face, of cour is the 
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projects, is now recogniz combat ma- 
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Within the last 3 weeks the Secretary of 
War has stated that we are now in the second 
phase of this war, which he called the drag, 
as distinguished from the onset In tl] 
period, he reminds us, we must strike the 
{| great decisive blows for which we ha 
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in this combat zone, but in all other combat 
zones, Our engineer units are performing in 
their traditional way of doing things. But we 
have allies in this war. What have they 
been doing? 

Great Britain not only stemmed the tide of 
the Nazi onslaught in the air over her own 
cities for 1 long year all alone, but she hung 
on to the port and bastion of Gibraltar, even 
when the Mediterranean was effectively closed 
to Allied shipping. Her tough sons clung to 
Malta, the most bombed place in history. 
Tenaciously she preserved her hold on the 
Suez Canal when backed up against the very 


gates of Alexandria, and she still rules the 
Indian Ocean. She held sway in Iraq and 
Iran and Trans-Jordan. She drove the Ital- 


ians out of the Red Sea area. 

Had she not done so, what would have been 
our chances of success in the north African 
campaign? How could Russia have been sup- 
plied from the South? What else might have 
prevented a union between Germany and 
Japan in India? These, my friends, are ques- 
tions requiring solemn thought. 

And what of Russia? The German perpe- 
trators of a continuous series of wars of agres- 
sion can answer that question. They can an- 
swer it in terms of whole armies stopped, 
defeated, captured, or slaughtered. Asad day 
for Hitler when he attacked that great nation. 

When we commenced our military opera- 
tions after Pearl Harbor, I was many times 
constrained to remind people that we were 
fighting a coalition war. China was hanging 
on—isolated—by ber very fingernails. Russia 
was trading scorched-earth square miles for 
time in which to prepare for great counter- 
offensives. England was engaged in a tug-of- 
war with Rommel in Africa; she was fighting 
the Luftwaffe in her own skies and the sub- 
marine wolf packs in the Atlantic off her 
shores. We were just getting started—almost 
tco late. 

In those days the Allied coalition 
amounted to separate wars with some ex- 
change of information, little coordination 
and no over-all strategy. It was then that 
we were most vulnerable to the potent weapon 
of “divide and conquer” at which the Nazis 
were such past masters and which was well- 
imitated by their partners in crime. Let it be 
said that there was more than a modicum of 
success along this line. Many were the in- 
nocent fingers pointed at the Russians and 
Great Britain and many a tongue wagged 
with stories about our allies, all manu- 
factured in Dr. Goebbel’s own poison-mind 
factory. 

Until October of 1942 our operations were 
almost entirely defensive and the fate of the 
world hung in the balance. But now you 
know a different story. China is still in the 
war, as the Japs well know, and she is being 
bolstered, day by day, despite almost inSuper- 
able obstacles. Germany has been hammered 
back by the Russians in the east and by the 
British, French, and Americans in Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy. Italy herself—the real 
Italy—gladly stepped out of the war. The 
blitz over England has now become the blitz 
over Hitler’s ill-gotten continental European 
possessions. The U-boat wolf packs have had 
some of their teeth drawn. On all sides, im- 
pending invasion has Hitler trembling in his 
boots. Looking him squarely in the eye, we 
await the joinder of the issue on a large scale. 

In the Far East we have waged a successful 
war on the perimeter of Japan’s new Asia. 
We are much farther away from his vitals 
than we are from the Nazi's—and the going is 
at least as tough. 

Within the last few weeks our coalition war 
has become a matter of definite and unified 
strategy. At Cairo, Japan's obituary was read 
in advance and now in battle we must make 
it effective. In Teheran, Hitler's scheme of 
“divide and conquer” became translated by 
Stalin himself to the words “complete agree- 
ment.” 








Now we are ready to strike those final blows. 
From here on let all of us—together—go on to 
conquer. 





FLoop CONTROL AND POST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS 


(By Representative WiLL M. WHITTINGTON, 
chairman, House Committee on Flood 
Control) 


As we assemble today we have 60 centuries 
of flood control and other improvements of 
rivers behind us. When we think of flood 
control, we think of great engineers and great 
public works. 

The Egyptians constructed dikes and reser- 
voirs in the early dawn of history. Menes 
was the first king of the first dynasty. Some 
authorities place his reign about 4,000 years 
before Christ. Others place it 5,000 years be- 
fore the Christian era. His flood-control 
project, according to the Greek historian 
Herodotus, appears to be the first undertaking 
of its kind on record. Levees were con- 
structed to protect the ancient city of Mem- 
phis. Dams were built to provide water for 
the arid lands. Lake Moeris, a huge reservoir 
constructed by the Pharaohs of the twelfth 
dynasty, was accounted one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Four thousand years ago the Egyptians 
puilt a canal 100 miles long to connect the 
waters of the Nile and the Red Sea. Canals 
were constructed in other countries in an- 
cient times. The 1,200-mile Grand Canal of 
China, begun 2,500 years ago, is still the 
world’s longest canal. 

While ancient Egypt was struggling to reg- 
ulate the waters of the Nile, Babylon con- 
trolled the waters of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Elaborate canals and ditches were 
built to supplement the works of nature by 
Babylon 4,500 years before Christ. 

The Romans maintained the ancient Egyp- 
tian flood control and river works so effi- 
ciently that Egypt was the chief granary and 
one of the richest provinces of the Roman 
Empire. 

One of the oldest Chinese classics tells us 
how China suffered under a widespread deluge 
4,200 years ago. ‘he Emperor called in the 
great engineer Yu. He controlled the floods. 
The people called him the Great Yu. In 
ancient times the works of engineers were 
appreciated. After the death of Emperor 
Shun, Yu became the Emperor of China, be- 
cause he saved lost land from the river. 

Holland was reclaimed from the sea. It 
is largely a man-made country. Its system 
of dikes and canals was begun by the Ro- 
mans. The land has influenced the people, 
and the people have influenced the land in 
Holland as in no other country. There is an 
old Dutch saying, “God gave us the sea, but 
we made the land.” 

The structures built by the Egyptians are 
the oldest in history. The great pyramids, 
marvels of engineering, were constructed 
5,000 years ago. “All things fear time, but 
time fears the pyramids.” 

The longer one lives the more one is im- 
pressed by the close connection between 
ancient and modern times. In both the 
ancient and modern world engineers have 
played a chief part in all civilizations. They 
made marvelous contributions to the civil- 
izations of antiquity. They have left their 
monuments in systems of canals in the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valleys, in great reser- 
voirs like the Fayum in the upper Nile, in 
the Pyramids of ancient Egypt, in the Great 
Wall of China, and in the aqueducts and 
highways of the Roman Empire. Herodotus 
tells us of the great works of the architect 
Rhoecus of Samos as he speaks of his mar- 
velous reservoir works and of the great tem- 
ple of Herah. An aqueduct was constructed 
by King Hezechiah to supply the city of 
Jerusalem long before Christ. 

The United States leads the world in engi- 
neering and engineering structures. Fort 
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Peck, Grand Coulee, and Boulder Dams wil! 
each impound larger volumes of water than 
the far-famed Assuan Dam in the upper 
stretches of the Nile. The Panama Canal! is 
the greatest artificial waterway ever built by 
the hand of man. The levees along the lowe: 
Mississippi River have required more than 
three times the excavation of the Panama 
Canal, and they are the most massive struc- 
tures in the history of mankind. 

In time of war, engineers have always con- 
structed the weapons of destruction. They 
build the tanks, the airplanes, the battle- 
ships, and the structures essential for the 
advance of the armies. No profession ! 
contributed more to the progress of man- 
kind than the engineers. 

Rivers have served man in the past. They 
have molded peoples and they have con- 
tributed to progress. In the future as in t 
past rivers will make nations great. 

Rivers interest me. They fascinate me 
They have always influenced the course of 
civilization. They have a character all their 
own. They flow through the years and 
through the lands and they flow across civili- 
zations. They make history. They bring life 
and they bring destruction. They are the 
friends or they may be the enemies of man. 
Man himself makes the final choice. 

Rivers are just as important in peace as in 
war. The great Russian and German battles 
have been fought over the Don, the Donets 
and the Dnieper Rivers. The most famous 
campaigns of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant were 
along the Tennessee and the Mississippi 
Rivers. Rivers influence the course of wai 
but they influence the course of peace no less 
than war. 

There are small rivers that are just as im- 
portant as large rivers. There are small men 
who are just as great as large men. Impor- 
tant rivers, like important men, are not al- 
ways large in size. Many of the most im- 
portant rivers in the world are comparatively 
small while the names of others much larger 
are seldom heard. 

Of all rivers, the Mississippi is the most 
marvelous. Below the Missouri its waters are 
muddy. South o” Cairo it flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico through the alluvial valley. The 
valley averages from 20 to 80 miles in width. 
Above the mouth of the Missouri its waters 
are green. There are beautiful palisades and 
wonderful limestone cliffs that tower far 
above the green waters. In the upper 
stretches the falls of St. Anthony are rot 
only beautiful, but they are renowned in song 
and story. The Indians spoke of the Mis- 
sissippi as the Big River. When we think of 
the Mississippi River, we think of power and 
of glory. It is not only the longest but it is 
the greatest navigable river in all the world. 
It loses none of its interest and its fascina- 
tion as it travels toward the sea. 

While national flood-control appropria- 
tions, except in emergencies to protect war 
plants, have been discontinued for the du- 
ration, it is a source of satisfaction that ap- 
propriations for continuing the enlargement 
and raising of the levees in the vital middle 
sections of the Mississippi River in the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi be- 
tween Memphis and Baton Rouge, as provided 
for in the Flood Control Act of 1941, have 
been continued. Great progress toward the 
completion of the adopted project has been 
made during the current year. It is essential 
that additional appropriations shall be made 
until all of the levees, as provided by the 
act, shall have been raised and strengthened. 
Without the cooperation of the citizens of 
the lower valley the enlargement and 
strengthening of the levees would have been 
impossible. It is imperative that the adopted 
project be completed in order that the lower 
valley may be protected against the next 
great flood. 

The losses in lives and property in the 
floods of 1943 in the mid-continental area 
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{ public attention not only upon the 
ity of renewing flood-control appro- 
s following the war but upon the 
nportance of enlarging and extending 
i-control appropriations. The Commit- 
n Flood Control conducted hearings 
» the month of June ,and the hearings 
ced not only the damages of the 1943 
ther recent floods but covered all of the 
-control projects on which the chief of 
rs had submitted favorable reports 
the Flood Control Act passed Augus 
1941. An emergency appropriation of 
000 was authorized and made for the 
ration, and strengthening of 
es and other flood-control works threat- 
destroyed by recent floods 
é committee plans to report and to urge 
Congress adopt early in 1944 a compre- 
ve flood-control bill to provide for au- 
ons for flood-control improvements 
the war and to include all proj- 
in all of the river basins of the country 
which favorable reports have been sub- 
i since August 18, 1941 
e existing backlog of flood-control au- 


r’ rest 


ns is insufficient to meet the de- 
post-war construction. In fact it 
large enough for peace. There are 


ts that have been approved but not 
zed at an estimated cost of more than 
200C.000,000. Plans are ready. Only au- 


vations are needed 
The Flood Control Acts of 1936, 1937, 1938, 


{ 1941 have approved works at an esti- 
d cost of some $%3,000,000.000, but 
nly partial authorizations aggregating 
0,000,000 for the initiation and 
nstruction of the more important works 
been made. Congress manifested 

ight. Additional authorizations will 


vide for the immediate construction, as 
I have stated, of approved flood-control 
works and projects and of projects on which 

\ ble reports have been submitted by the 
C - of Engineers in the past 2 years. 

The works in the lower Mississippi Valley 
were tested in 1937, and the flood of 1943 
proved that Old Man River had been bridled 

i harnessed. The local protective works 

yng the Ohio River were tested as they 

ood the floods in the fall and winter 
f 1942. The history of floods in the United 
States and other countries is well known. 
The forces of nature have been constant 
hnrough the centuries. Floods are no more 
frequent today than formerly, but because 
f the progress and advancement of civiliza- 

n the destruction is much greater. The 
time for argument and disputation with 

pect to the methods of solving flood prob- 
lems has passed. All factors of safety have 
been utilized. Levees, flood walls, reservoirs, 
cut-offs, spillways, channel improvements, 

nd diversions have been authorized and 
constructed. The policy and the program 
are sound. Unparalleled progress in flood 
control has been made in the United States. 
The improvements began along the lower 
Mississippi River. More progress in the con- 
trol of floods has been made in the United 
States in the past 15 years than in the pre- 
ceding 150 years, or for that matter, in the 
preceding 1,500 years. We know that floods 
cannot be prevented, but we know that they 
be controlled. The act of 1928 first pro- 
imed that flood control is a national prob- 

m. A national policy for flood control was 
first edopted in 1936, 

There is a reason for the success of the 

gram. All planning and all construction 

e under the supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army. They 
my the outstanding flood-control engineers 

f this or any other country and of this or 
any other age. Substantially $1,000,000,000 
for national flood-control projects have been 

uthorized outside of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. More than $600,000,000 have been 
authorized for the Mississippi River. 
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"lood control, like science, knows no final- 
ity. The adopted projects are flexible and 
can be expanded. All works as authorized 
will be utilized in the program of expansion. 

‘lood cgntrol is neither final nor static. As 


new problems arise, new solutions will be 
found 
The accomplishments of the United States 


Corps of ‘aoa have been characterized 
by courage, by initiative, and by genius. Ex- 
periments as well as studies and experience 
have been utilized. he cut-offs that h 
shortened the lower Mississippi River 

tween Helena and Baton Rouge substantially 


ave 


be- 








138 miles, tested as they have been by actual 
floods, are among the monumental engineer- 
ing achievements in flood control. 

Power advocates and nservatio1 
often foster projects under the guise of flood 
control. Water is the most valuable of our 
natural resources It should neither be 


wasted nor polluted. It should be utilized 
for the benefit of man. There is a place for 
soil conservation and there is a place for re- 
forestation. There is a place for the develop- 
ment of power. Soil conservation and re- 
forestation must supplement and not sup- 
plan t flood-control works. Water uses and 
water conservation should be provided where 









feasible in the building of dams Power 
should be developed wherever practicable, in 
the cons ction of reservoirs. The public 


should be advised whether the works 
primarily for power. They know 
difference between flood control 
servation and reforestation. They know that 
floods obtained in the United States before 
the white man cut a tree or plowed a furrow. 
They know that a full reservoir is essential 
for the development of power, but they also 
know that an empty reservoir is essential for 
the storage of floodwaters. All existing flood- 
control acts provide that penstocks in reser- 
voirs shall be installed by the engineers where 
there are probabilities that power may be 
developed. The methods of flood control 
contemplate that floodwaters shall serve and 
not destroy man. There is a place, therefore, 
in the flood-control program for the multi- 
ple-purpose reservoir. Wherever practicable 
and wherever feasible, such reservoir should 
be constructed. 

We hear a great deal of post-war planning. 
We heard much of planning during the great 
depression that followed the crash of 1929. 
Much of the proposed planning is too the- 
oretical. It is impractical. Too many pro- 
fessional planners cover too much territory, 
so to speak. They embrace too many activ- 
ities with the result that there is no definite 
information for legislation for specific im- 
provements that are urgently demanded and 
that are entirely practical. Many of the so- 
called related activities are only remotely con- 
nected with the important activities. There 
is delay. There is confusion. Congress and 
the country are entitled to better studies and 
to sounder planning. Only tried and true 
planning should be used. There is universal 
agreement that both the planning and execu- 
tion of flood control and river improvement 
works should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 

Total war must be followed by total peace. 
The immediate task is to win the war but 
when the war is won, when war production 
stops, and when our armed forces are demo- 
bilized, serious unemployment problems will 
arise. The problems of peace will be almost 
as difficult as the problems of war. Wish- 
ful thinking is not sound planning. Careful 
study, more careful planning, and immediate 
preparation are essential. Prompt action 
now is imperative to provide for economic 
conditions then. 

There is a place for private as well as pub- 
lic construction. Each has a definite field 
There are local public works that shorld be 


are 
there is a 
and soil con- 


promoted and financed by the State, county, | know only what we read in the 


and city. There are other public works that 
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should be provided by the Fe 
ment. Victory is our first objective 
patriotism transcends war. It 


quate planning for peace. Otherwise the 
sacrifices of our srmed forces wil! be in vain. 
There is no place for the dole or the work- 
relief program. They would only add to the 
economic ills following war. Public works 
contemplate long-range planning They 
should provide now for construction then 
They must be fully planned if they are to 
be Federally financed. They i ide flood- 
control works and highway cor u 

We are fighting to preserve our way of life 
The profit motive has contributed to r 
greatness and to our success. Private . 
tive is the capstone of American progress 


preserved and encouraged T} 


It must be } 
I no conflict between private and pub- 


must be 


lic works. Public works, therefore, mu t 
compete with the works that may be pr ! 
provided for through private ent ri In 
all public works the benefits should ex d 
the costs 

Flood control will not require any addl- 
tional agencies or bureaus rhe rivet fthe 
United States have been studied Plans have 
been made. There will be no « ion ior 
additional agencies. There will be no <« i= 
sion for the waste and extravagance f n- 
employment periods. Many programs will be 
proposed under the guise of public w 
but every proposal should be died and 
tested, and it should meet the requirements 
of sound public works. First, the p ct 
should have practical utility. Secondly, it 
should be economically yund Thirdly, it 
should be of a type not to compete with any 
facilities that can be provided by private en- 
terprise. Flood control meets the test for 
Federal works 

There is no valley in all the world com- 


parable to the Mississippi Valley. It 
tween the Alleghenies and the Rockies and 
between the Lakes and the Gulf. It is more 
important than any other valley on the face 
of the earth. The future of the United States 
will be determined by the development of the 
valley. Factories will be safer with the 
mountains separating them from the seas. 
The soil of the Mississippi Valley is the most 
fertile of this or any other country. It is 
not too much to say that the civilization of 
the valley will determine the civilization of 
the United States. 
There are some dang 


lies be- 


rous trends 


There is 


too much complacency. Many act as if the 
war were won. I would be less than frank if 
I did not sound a note of warning. The war 


is by no means won. The road to victory is 
hard and difficult. We have just reached the 


fringes of the Japanese Empire. We have not 
invaded Germany. There are no evidences of 
an internal coNapse in Europe. There must 
be an end to the rosy dreams of victory. The 


war will be prolonged by our believing that 


we are on the eve of final victory over either 
of our enemies. Despite reve , notwith- 
standing losses, Germany still has the best- 


trained army in the world. Although Hitler 
lost 20 divisions in the defeat at Stalingrad, 
Germany has reequipped 60 new divisions 
since that time. Germany has more fighting 
men under arms today than at any time dur- 
ing more than 4 years of war. No collapse of 
Germany can be expected in the near future. 
In the Pacific, after 2 years, we have done tut 
little more than establish supply 
Australia in our drive toward Tokyo 

We are engaged in a global and a total war. 
Many Americans have not realized the mean- 
ing of war. We do not know what sa 
means. We are thinking more of profit 


lanes to 


crifice 


s and 


wages and salaries. We do not know the 
meaning of denial. We are eating more and 
wearing better clothes and maki more 





money than ever before. War has not come 
to our cities nor to our country. Many of us 
or hear over 


the radio about war. It has 
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been brought home to us. Victory will not 
come until all have sacrificed. When we con- 
template the heroism of the brave boys in the 
sky, on the sea, and on the land in the fox- 
holes of the Pacific, and in the rugged hills 
of Italy, when we think of their suffering and 
of their sacrifices, we realize that we do Not 
know what sacrifice means. I am thinking 
of the widow in the district that I represent. 
She has four sons in the armed services. She 
is working in a defense plant It is easy to 
find fault. What do we know about the suf- 
fering of fox holes and submarines? We have 
had ample coffee and sugar, food and clothing. 
We have given up none of the comforts of 
life and have only given up a few luxuries, 
but selfishness obtains. 

Disunity is often encountered. Too many 
are thinking of profits. Too many are think- 
ing of improving their position or the position 
of their group. Too few are making sacrifices 
to win the war. Let us rededicate ourselves 
and our tortunes to the supreme job of win- 
ning the war. Victory comes first. The su- 
preme aim of America in fighting the greatest 
of all wars is to save America, and the su- 
preme rehabilitation following victéry is the 
rehabilitation of America. Germany and Ja- 
pan must be destroyed. The price will be 
great. The bloodiest battles of the War be- 
tween the States were fought after Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg. The bloodiest battles are 
ahead. The price in blood and treasure will 
stagger the imagination. No Jap prisoners 
are being taken. On Tarawa Island the cas- 
ualties of the Marine Corps were 1,026 dead 
and 2,557 wounded. I give you the order of 
the day when the island was attacked: “The 
Japanese have been taught that their highest 
duty is to die for their Emperor. It is up to 
you to see that no Jap soldier fails in this 
duty.” Five thousand were killed. There 
were no prisoners at Tarawa, I repeat, nor in 
any other battle or engagement with Japs. 

We must gird ourselves for the difficult days 
ahead. We must not repeat the mistakes of 
the First World War. General Pershing was 
right when he insisted upon the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany. He insisted 
that the American Army march down the 
main street of Berlin. There must be no 
main street in Berlin. There must be no 
main street in Tokyo. Hitler and Tojo must 
bite the dust. There must be unconditional 
surrender. 

The disunity of some can only delay. I 
believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are united for victory and that 
they are determined to end total war by 
sinking deep the sword of victory into the 
hearts of Germany and of Japan. 

With victory we plan for a fairer day and a 
better land. We lock forward to the dawn of 
the day when we can turn from war with its 
engineering for destruction to peace with its 
engineering for construction. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, representing the levee and drainage 
districts in the States of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana, adopted the following resolutions while 
assembled in annual convention in New Or- 
leans, La., December 21, 1943: 

I 

“Resolved, That the project for flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi River in its alluvial 
valley and for its improvement, from the 
Head of Passes to Cape Girardeau, adopted by 
the act of May 15, 1928, as amended by sub- 
sequent acts, be prosecuted at the maximum 
rate consistent with the national all-out war 
effort and that work be concentrated on the 
completion of those main Mississippi River 
levees between the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
that have not been brought to the 1941 project 
grade and section, in order that said levees 
may be prepared to give full protection 


against the project flood which might cccur 
at any time in the future.’ 
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“Resolved, That the time has come when 
we must stop retreating from the Mississippi 
River. Wecall on the War Department forth- 
with to determine upon a policy to con- 
fine the river to a reasonably stable channel 
in the interests of flood control and naviga- 
tion. The main line levee system represents 
an investment of $529,000,000. Of this the 
Federal Government has appropriated $282,- 
000,000, while $247,000,000 has come from the 
toil and sweat of farmers on both sides of 
the river from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf. 
Heretofore it has been more economical in 
most cases of attack to construct a set-back 
levee than to revet the caving banks. That 
is no longer good economy. Every retreat 
from the encroachments of the river means 
that we surrender our higher and best lands 
and construct the set-back levee on lower 
land having more unstable foundation. At 
long last we must resolve with the continued 
partnership of the War Department to hold 
the main-line levees in their present positions 
by nailing down the river channel with 
dredging and an enlarged program of bank 
revetment. We strongly favor the proposed 
project to deepen the Mississippi River from 
9 to 12 feet from Cairo to Baton Rouge in the 
mutual interest of flood control and naviga- 
tion.” 

III 


“Resolved, That construction of those fea- 
tures of the Morganza floodway which have 
been delayed or suspended due to the war 
emergency be resumed at the earliest prac- 
ticable time and in any event not later than 
immediately following the cessation of active 
hostilities of the present war in order that 
this floodway may be operated with maxi- 
mum efficiency and effectiveness for the ben- 
efit of the entire alluvial valley and with 
minimum inconvenience to the area it 
traverses.” 

IV 


“Resolved: That in full recognition of the 
need for a large-scale post-war construction 
program to provide peacetime employment 
for demobilized fighting men and for the 
many workers who will no longer be required 
on war production, the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association strongly recom- 
mends that the Flood Control and Rivers and 
Harbors Committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives report favorably from time to 
time flood control and river and harbor bills, 
beginning early in the year 1944, with the 
view to increasing the backlog of worthy 
public improvements that may be prosecuted 
with dispatch throughout the post-war pe- 
riod. The construction of flood control and 
navigation projects constitutes an excellent 
and approved method of providing both di- 
rect and indirect employment of large num- 
bers of people.” 

v 


“Resolved: That the Mississippi Valley 
Fiood Control Association hereby reaffirms its 
faith and confidence in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, who are exceptionally qualified to han- 
dle skillfully large administrative organiza- 
tions without permitting waste, inefficiency 
or questionable practices of any kind, and 
who are amply prepared and fully capable 
of prosecuting any civil program that the 
Congress and the President may assign to 
them at this time or in the post-war period.” 

vI 

“Resolved, That as pioneers in flood con- 
trol and the conservation of water resources 
in the United States, it is our firm conviction 
that the Federal planning, execution, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of public improve- 
ments for flood control and allied purposes 
are being administered to the best interest 
of the public and the National Government 
by the departments of the government pres- 
ently authorized to prosecute such improve- 
ments. We reaffirm our recommendations 
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that the respective and well-defined func- 
tions now established by law to be performed 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the War Department, those und 

the Department of Agriculture, and thoss 
under the Department of the Interior, re- 
spectively, continue to be performed by thes¢ 
agencies. We repeat our opposition to th 
creation or extension of valley authorities.” 

VII 

“Resolved, That we adopt as a long-range 
program the following projects to be prose- 
cuted vigorously at the earliest practicable 
time and in any event not later than the 
cessation of active hostilities in the present 
war: 

“Completion of the main-line levee system 
to the 1941 grades and sections. 

“Completion of the bridges across the Mor- 
ganza and West Atchafalaya floodways and 
the operation of the Morganza floodway at 
the earliest opportunity to test it out. 

“Completion of the Atchafalaya floodway 
including the floodgates and lock in the guide 
levee and the levees below Morgan City, La 

“Completion of the projects for headwater 
flood control in the Yazoo and St. Franci 
Basins. 

“Stabilization of the main river for the 
purpose of making the levee system safe from 
river attack and in order to retain the exist- 
ing flood-carrying capacity and improve the 
channels for navigation and flood control. 

“Construction of seepage berms on the 
land side and impervious blankets on the 
river side of levees wherever seepage is a 
problem. 

“Construction of more extensive and better 
roads on the levee crowns. 

“Completion of the works for the protec- 
tion of the Yazoo and Red River backwater 
areas. 

“Restoration of the discharge capacity of 
tributary streams within the alluvial valley 
so that they may serve as drainage outlets 
for drainage ditch systems. 

“Completion of the flood-control projects 
for Bavous Rapides, Boeuf, and Cocodrie; the 
Teche-Vermilion and the Mermentau. 

“Encouragement at all times of shipping 
on the Inland Waterways and through the 
ocean ports of the Alluvial Valley. 

“In grateful recognition of the support we 
have received from the Nation in solving the 
Mississippi River flood problem, we pledge 
our cooperation to flood sufferers everywhere, 
and particularly where flood problems arise 
on the tributaries of the Mississippi River.” 

VIII 

“Resolved, That with thankful recognition 
of the progress our armed forces are making 
all over the world toward bringing this war 
to a victorious end, with sympathetic con- 
sideration for the less fortunate multitudes 
elsewhere in the world, and with the firm de- 
termination to do our part in the interest 
of restoring our beloved America and the 
world to peace and happiness, the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association pledges its 
full support to the President of the United 
States and offers to serve the national cause 
in every way possible.” 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
“four freedoms” have been resuScitatea. 
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That, and nothing less, is what is in pros- 
pect for many of the servicemen already re- 
leased. The prospect is no brighter for the 
serviceman who will come back to civilian 
life tomorrow or next year with handicapping 
disabilities. He must be rehabilitated, by 
removing the disability if possible, and, if 
that is not possible, then he must be trained 
for some special type of work which he can 
be made capable of performing. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING CLASSES, BUT— 


Fortunately, the Government has already 
set up the machinery for accomplishing this 
very purpose; first, through hospitalization, 
and, secondly, through vocational training 
course: Unfortunately, owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide adequate com- 
pensation for trainees and their families, 
eligible servicemen are not enrolling in these 
vocational classes, with the result that so far 
these classes exist in theory only; they are 
hardly more than myths. 

Will it astonish you, as 1t did me, to learn 
from apparently authentic sources that less 
than 300 servicemen had enrolled in these 
vocational classes up to a month ago? If 
this statement seems preposterous, utterly 
unbelievable, may I suggest that you consult 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for 
either confirmation or refutation? 

This is all the more disturbing when one 
bears in mind the high percentage of induc- 
tees that within a few weeks or a few months 
after induction are discovered to be unsuited 
for military service and thereupon are dis- 
charged. Also, according to Army and Navy 
medical officers, we must expect a higher per- 
centage of wounded in this war than in 
World War No.1. Col. H. D. Offutt, chief of 
the hospitalization section of the Army Sur- 
geon General's Office, said recently: “The 
type of ‘block busters’ now used, the tremen- 
dous explosive power of shells and torpedoes, 
the terrible burns that come from gasoline 
and oil are crippling more men than the shot 
and shell of the last war.” 

That, coupied with the fact that there are 
two and one-half times more men in the 
armed forces, and likely to experience actual 
combat service, should prepare us for the 
possibility of hundreds of thousands of 
wounded. All but a small fraction of the 
wounded stirvive, and a truly marvelous job 
of mending broken bodies is being done, but 
rehabilitation is legging far behind the ac- 
complishments of our physicians and sur- 
geons. Unless we do more, much more, to 
train our physically salvaged casualties for 
useful employment, the resulting social and 
economic tragedy will stand as an indictment 
of our resourcefulness and a reproach to the 
conscience of every man occupying a place 
of power in the governmental, economic, and 
social structure of the Nation. 

WHAT THE HANDICAPPED CAN DO 

Is it possible to reclaim the partially dis- 
abled, to transform them from liabilities into 
assets, to make them valuable members of 
society? The answer is, “Yes.” Cases with- 
out end could be cited, but a few will serve 
the purpose. Roscoe Drummond, a member 
of the Christian Science Monitor’s Washing- 
ton staff, after exhaustive investigation, said 
in the December 24, 1943, issue of the Moni- 
tor: “The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission reports that physically handicapped 
workers have been placed in positions ranging 
from clerical to unskilled, semiskilled, and 
skilled jobs in heavy Government industry. 

“A large number of blind persons are em- 
ployed at air fields. 

“An armless telephone switchboard oper- 
ator works at a large Government hospital. 

“A one-armed auto mechanic is employed 
in the motor pool in the Quartermaster De- 
partment at a port of embarkation. 

“A blind girl at an Army air depot sorts 
bolts and nuts by touch. She works with 
unbelievable speed. 


“A blind radio technician is known as the 
only man who can repair airplane radios 
without removing them from the plane. 

“Of 87 employers answering a questionnaire 
on accident rate, 49 reported it lower for 
handicapped employees, 36 reported it the 
same as for the unhandicapped, and 2 re- 
ported it higher for the handicapped. 

“This proves,” added Mr. Drummond, “that 
the physically handicapped workers are rel- 
atively not handicapped at all in their facul- 
ties and their functions, and that there are 
unlimited opportunities to use them in work 
where their apparent handicaps are irrele- 
vant.” 

It proves to me that partly disabled service- 
men, if their skills are developed through 
proper study and practical training, can be 
made self-supporting, an asset instead of a 
liability to society. Vocational training is 
the best and most practicable program, and 
the most worthy of full exploitation, that 
has yet emerged from this war. It ought to 
be made available, in practice as well as in 
theory, to the tens of thousands of service- 
men who are now eligible, and the far greater 
number that eventually will be eligible, for 
its benefits. That can be brought about by 
raising the pay of trainees to an amount suffi- 
cient to enable them to live and meet their 
cbligations while pursuing their courses of 
study. 

DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY 


Under existing law and regulations, the 
serviceman who is to be discharged because 
of disability is assisted in completing his 
claim at the camp or hospital from which he 
is to be separated. The claim, together with 
his medical records, is forwarded to the re- 
gional office of the Veterans’ Administration 
in the State in which the serviceman resides. 
The claim is then presented to a rating board, 
which considers all the available evidence 
and determines the amount of the pension, 
if any. This rating board then decides 
whether the disability in question constitutes 
a handicap. If it does, the serviceman is 
declared eligible for a course in vocational 
training. 

TRAINEES’ PAY 


While pursuing the training course, the 
trainee will receive from the Government, if 
he is single, $80 a month plus $10 a month 
for each dependent parent. If he is married 
he will be paid $90 a month plus $5 a month 
for each child and $10 a month for each de- 
pendent parent. The Government pays all 
tuition and material costs. 

As superintendent of the Chelsea, Mass., 
Soldiers’ Home and Hospital I have talked 
with approximately 1,000 discharged service- 
men of the present war. I invariably urge 
them to take advantage of the opportunity to 
obtain further education and training and 
thus to prepare themselves for more useful 
and better paid jobs, jobs perhaps better 
suited to their capacities than the ones they 
held before being inducted into the service. 
They tell me, almost without exception, that 
their obligations are such that they cannot 
meet them on the pay they would receive as 
trainees. 

Assuming that some of these men have no 
such obligations as they pretend to have, that 
they are either indifferent to the thought of 
self-improvement and its long-term rewards 
or merely greedy for immediate big wages in 
war industry, I still am very sure that many 
of them are sincere and would enroll for vo- 
cational training courses if they could do so 
without actual sacrifice to their dependent 
families. 

PROPOSED PAY RATES 


I propose, therefore, that the present pay 
of trainees, $80 a month for single men and 
$90 a month for married men, be increased 
to $100 a month and $150 a month, respec- 
tively, the additional allowance for children 
and dependent parents to remain as at pres- 
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ent. The first month’s pay to the service- 
man eligible for vocational training wel! 
might be given to him on the day of his dis. 
charge. 

If this higher rate of pay should be granted 
and the advantages of these vocational train- 
ing courses brought more forcefully to the 
attention of eligible servicemen by everyone 
connected with the program, I am convinced 
that a very satisfactory percentage of these 
men would take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. If I am correct in this assumption, 
every extra dollar thus paid out by the Gov- 
ernment would prevent the expenditure of 
$100, perhaps even $1,000, in the years to 
come. 


WE CAN AFFORD TO REBUILD MEN 


Spending a dollar now to save many, many 
dollars in the not too distant future is eco- 
nomically sound, not to mention its humani- 
tarian aspects—the better, fuller, more se- 
cure life it would insure to these thousands 
of servicemen and their families. To say, as 
some will, that we cannot afford to pay $150 
& month to a married serviceman to enable 
him to fit himself for a vocation more profit- 
able to himself and his family and more use- 
ful to his country and his community would 
indeed be to place the dollar equation above 
the human equation. A nation that can 
afford to spend $90,000,000,000 a year to wage 
war can afford to spend a few millions of 
dollars to rebuild and strengthen the broken 
bodies ana the shattered minds of the men 
who did their part in achieving the victory. 

I submit this proposal in the firm belief 
that its adoption by the Congress would con- 
stitute a longer step than any that has yet 
been taken toward a solution of the vexing 
problem of what to do for the handicapped 
serviceman and how to do it. This prob- 
lem will not wait. It is here now. It needs 
to be solved now. The way to solve it is 
to stop throwing reclaimable handicapped 
men out of the armed forces back into a 
civilian economy which is not organized to 
assimilate them. 

We should not shrink from the application 
of drastic measures to remedy a situation 
which if allowed to drift will probably drift 
onto the rocks. Money we can well afford, 
but we cannot afford to have untold thou- 
sands of bruised and battered minds left un- 
mended to suffer the tortures of ostracism 
and in turn to become both a burden and a 
reproach to us who chanted songs of praise 
when action and a healing hand were needed. 

Respectfully, 
LAWRENCE F. QUIGLEY. 





Education for Veterans 
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OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, in introducing H. R. 3957 at 
this time, I am motivated by the idea 
that we should prepare now to rehabili- 
tate our veterans—wounded or well—as 
they return. The task of caring for the 
veterans should not be left to hasty ac- 
tion at the last moment when hostilities 
cease. Some steps have already been 
taken, and wisely, toward providing mus- 
tering-out pay for the approximately 
1,000,000 men who have been discharged 
from the armed services thus far, to 
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» more liberal hospital and medical 
for the incapacitated, and to extend 
ns to the disabled. 

Meantime, Selective Service will assist 

veterans to get their former jobs back 
r discharge, provided they are still 
ft to do the work and the status of the 
loyer has not chauged so that rehir- 

- would be an undue hardship on him. 
It is proceeding on the policy of giving 

» veteran the benefit of any doubt. 

The Veterans’ Administration is set- 

up an enlarged service to provice 

tional rehabilitation for every vet- 
n whose disability, whether from 
inds, accident, or dirzase, requires 
at he be retrained before he can earn 
living. Its service will be made avail- 
le to every veteran whose condition 
urred in the line of duty. 

For those who become incapacitated 

m causes other than those in line of 

and who must be taught new work 
become useful, the Federal Office of 
ucation of the Department of the In- 
rior has launched a program of voca- 
nal rehabilitation. This work will be 
done in collaboration with the depart- 
nts of civilian vocational rehabilita- 

n of each State. 

And for every veteran, man or woman, 
( 1arged with honor from any branch 
of the military, the War Manpower Com- 
I on’s employment service is making 

elf available to find them a job. This 

rvice is offered to all, whether disabled 

r not. 

All these benefits, in my opinion, do not 

noletely fulfill our obligations to the 

turning veterans. We must, in addi- 

n. assume our responsibility for the 

ntinued education of our service men 
nd women. Under the bill I am in- 

ducing today the Government will pay 
a flat sum of $50 a month for veterans 
who desire to return to school to finish 
their education. In addition, married 
veterans will be paid $25 for their wife 
and $10 for each child. 

The Government will also pay the tu- 
tion and buy the books, tools, or other 
educational supplies. It will be neces- 

iry for the student to maintain a pass- 
ig grade in the majority of his subjects 
during the first year and in all his sub- 
jects in the following years. 

There will be no limitation on the 
course to be pursued by the veteran stu- 
dent and he may, if he so desires, take 
medicine and dentistry, which usually 
take more than 4 years for completion. 
The Government shall make regular pay- 
ments for all courses, provided the stu- 
dent fulfills his part of the program. 

Public and private schools will be al- 
lowed to participate in this program pro- 
viding they are duly accredited by a 
recognized accrediting association or the 
State board of education. 

I am offering this bill for the consid- 
eration of Congress because I am con- 
vinced of the need for this kind of legis- 
lation. This measure not only partially 
compensates for services rendered to the 
Nation but it also recognizes and assumes 
an obligation we owe. ‘These veterans 
will have the opportunity to acquire a 
gcod education, to enter the line of busi- 
ness they are most interested in, and thus 


i 





to become more useful and better satis- 
fied citizens. 

It is imperative for the Government 
to consider immediately the necessary 
plans and programs for the rehabilita- 
tion of the veterans of this World War. 
The confusion and chaos which faced the 
veterans of 1917-18 must not be allowed 
this time. 

There are many things this Nation 
must do for its sons and daughters in the 
armed services. But before we pass too 
many laws we should be certain to place 
the administration of all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of veterans under 
one bureau, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. If we give this control to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, simplify proce- 
dure, and bring about a unification of all 
aws now on the books or to come, we 
shall be laying a solid foundation for 
the future. 

The 15,000,000 veterans who will come 
out of this war are going to create many 
new problems. It is essential, therefore, 
that veterans’ legislation in all its phases 
be put on a more orderly basis. 

We shall be spending billions of dollars 
for years to come for medical care, pen- 
sions, loans, and education. This money 
must not be used for political purposes, 
but must be used for the betterment of 
the veterans only. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is the logical agency to han- 
dle these huge funds, because it is an 
independent agency and one in which 
the veterans themselves have confidence. 

The care of the veterans should be pri- 
marily a Federal responsibility. It is a 
repayment in part for the Government 
to furnish free education for its veterans 
because they are our best citizens and we 
must help to prepare them for the re- 
sponsibilities they must assume when 
they return. If this country is good 
enough to defend—and it is then it 
must be good enough to take care of the 
veterans who will bring us victory. This 
Government taught them the science of 
war—it must now help teach them the 
arts of peace. 





A National Labor Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH 0. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor” an article entitled “A Na- 
tional Labor Code,” written by Walter W. 
Cenerazzo, president of the Waltham 
Watch Workers’ Union, and published in 
the November 1943 issue of the American 
Watch Worker, together with a letter 
from Mr. Cenerazzo, relating to a na- 
tional labor code. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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WALTHAM, Mass., January 11, 1944. 
Hon. OwEen BREWSTER 
United States Senate, 
Washin D. C. 


Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: I am writing you 
regarding our experience since my conversa- 
tions with you regarding the formul 
the national labor code, 
S. 1307, in April 1943. At that time I was 
president of the Waltham Watch Workers’ 
Union, which was then affiliated with the In- 
ternational Jewelry Workers’ Union, A. F. of L. 
Our organization, the Waltham Watch Work- 


ition of 


as provided for in 





ers’ Union, had difficulty with the intern.- 
tional union in trying to get that o1 1iza- 
tion to be a protective union to pr Lei 
interesfs. New rules were often put through 


by the general executive board or 
dent of the international union 
gard to the constitution of the « 

The international uni 
of 8,100 people 
Workers’ Union 
2,000. 


the 
without 


ganiza l. 


presi- 


n had a membership 
and the Waltham Watch 


had a membership of over 


The Waltham Watch Workers’ U1 n de- 
sired the Elgin Watch Co. employs and the 
Hamilton Watch Co. em} ees associated 
with their organization in order to carry on 
more effectively in the battle to protect 
10,000 skilled American workmen and their 


families against the increasing encroact 


of watch movements from Central Europe. 
This development could only mean the trans- 
fer of employment from America to Switzer- 
land and th nsequent destruction of an 
industry that meant much t he United 


Even though the international union at it 
convention in June 1942 had voted to or- 
ganize the: ple, the internatio1 
refused to move In August 1943 an elec- 
tion was held. The Waltham Watch Workers’ 
Union voted by sec: 
school in the regular 

1 


e pec 

et ba 

ry 
Then the ballots werec 


gy 
led and then sent t 


o New rk a rib 
titution. The votes we counted 


used in the city election, usir the city bal- 
lot box The election was 1 under the 
auspices of an election t rd, which was 
elected by the membership at an open meet- 
i 
f 


ted and certi- 


by the con 





in New York by a canvassers’ t d commit- 
tee of the international 1 No repre- 
sentatives of the local ver he 
present at the international offices when f 
ballots were recounted 

A recount was requested by the Waltham 
Watch Workers Union due to the fact that the 


canvassing board 
Cies in the count from 50 to 
curred in the votes counted by 
Watch Workers election board and the Inter- 
national Union's appointed canvassing board. 
This request for recount was denied 


reported that discrepan- 


150 votes oc- 
the Waltham 


Three local unions requestcd the 
Federation to investigate the affairs of th! 
organization. To date, 1 { i 
taken by the A. F. of L. on this matter, even 


though the executive council received a letter 
addressed to it on this matter 

On October 28, 1943, the Waltham WV i 
Workers Union by unanimous vote dissolved 
its organization and returned a p L 
share of the funds to each of its members 


and organized a new in« ec? nt ur i 
known as the Waltham Watch Workers Union, 
Independent. The leadership of the Wal- 
tham Watch Workers Unior Independent 
then organized the Hamilton Watch W 
Union to which a majority of t empl 
of the Hamilton Watch C of Lan . 
Pa., now belong and a petition for certifica- 
tion is now pending before the fourth - 
gional office of the National Labor Rel 3 
Board in Philadelphia 

The advisory council of the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Makers Employe A i 
and job committeemen 
voted to transfer from their organization and 
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recommend to the membership of their or- 
ganization the Elgin National Watch Makers 


Union. The three organizations are banding 
together into the American Watch Makers 
Union. The American Watch Makers Union 


is modeling itself as a national union pat- 
terned after this national labor code as a 
truly democratic union with full publicity 
as to its finances as audited by certified pub- 


lic accountants and with a committee of 
three trustees. It is pledged to elect its offi- 
cers by Australian ballot and to negotiate 


the will of the mem- 
The national labor 


its contracts subj 
bership by secret 


ct to 


ballot. 


code being followed closely in the func- 
tionii of this organization 

I enclose a copy of my statement* on the 
general princip] of labor organization in- 
volved in this situation 

I write as one active throughout my life in 


labor organizations and one vitally concerned 
with sound progress in the labor movement. 
Cordially yours, 
WALTER W. CENERAZZO, 


{From the American Watch Worker] 
A NATIONAL LABOR CODE 
(By Walter W. Cenerazzo) 


As one reads magazine articles, newspaper 
editorials, and the expressions of colum- 
nists—or studies the discussions in the Halls 
of Congress and various State legislatures—he 
realizes that the antagonistic attitude to- 
ward iabor unions is based primarily on a 
false premise—that all labor leaders and all 
union activities aim to exploit union mem- 
bers 

Experience proves to those who are really 
acquainted with the affairs of trade-unions, 
that the great majority of unions are op- 
erated on the principles of democracy, and 
their leaders are men of unquestioned in- 
tegrity and ethical conduct, equal to those 
found in any walk of life. 

The problem of labor and its leaders is 
one of education—to present to the general 
public the principles, thoughts, and actions 
of the 90-percent majority, and in this way 
circumvent hostility before it finds unwar- 
ranted expression by legislation that will be 
detrimental to both the union members and 
their officials. 

In all fairness, it must be acknowledged 
that labor leadership is somewhat at fault in 
allowing this feeling of hostility against labor 
unions to rise to such a high degree. 

Why is it that the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations have not as yet sub- 
mitted a real, workable code of procedure and 
operational practice to their affiliated 
unions? The membership of the various 
unions is made up of a cross section of the 
American public, and even among this group 
of union members, facts and figures are 
needed to prove that the majority of unions 
are operated on the basic principles of de- 
mocracy and are served with a decent, hon- 
est leadership. 

This thesis advocates a national labor code 
governing operations and procedure for 
labor unions. In 9 out of 10 Cases, no change 
would be necessary in union operational 
methods, yet it will correct conditions in the 
small minority which cause organized labor 
to be the target of snipers. 

A national labor code should be promul- 
gated comprising the following basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. An adopted constitution, 

2. Election of officers. 

Financial reports. 
Negotiation of contracts. 
Penalties for nonobservance. 


ne 


S 


Ors 


CONSTITUTION 


The constitution of a union should be pro- 
posed and submitted in printed or typed 











form and copies made 

union member, 7 days before the date of 
its proposed adoption. It should be thor- 
oughly discussed at open meetings of the 
uni and then submitted to a rendum 


vote by ballot. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Nomination of officers should be at an open 
meeting of the union membership, elections 
to be held 2 months following the nomina- 
tion. In this interim, nominated candidates 
for office would inform the members of their 
aims and policies. In plants where eight or 
more union members are employed votes 
would bé taken. Where less than eight are 
employed, voting would be at an established 
central polling place. 

The purpose would be to establish a similar 
system of voting as is now in use in city, 
State and National elections—the direct 
primary system of allowing the names of all 
candidates to be placed on the ballot; also to 
utilize the precinct method of voting in union 
elections. Through a procedure as outlined, 
a large percentage of votes are cast and all 
eligible to vote have the opportunity to ex- 
press their choice. 

ELIGIBILITY 

The same qualifications as those required 
of persons allowing their names to be offered 
as candidates for public office should be re- 
quired of those seeking office in a union. 
They should be registered voters in the com- 
munity in which they reside; their character 
should be of such a caliber as to stand the 
searchlight of publicity. Surely if a person 
is acceptable as a municipal official, there 
could be no objection to his being a candi- 
date for office in a union. The question may 
arise of where a dues-paying member and 
a loyal union man, who is not a citizen, would 
be barred from holding union office, such 
procedure being classed as taxation without 
representation. One need but look at the 
system of voting in his community and 
realize that aliens own their own homes, 
pay taxes to the city, State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, but are prohibited from voting or 
holding public office, because they have not 
qualified for citizenship. 

The Australian ballot should be used at 
all elections, both local and international, 
and the referendum system of voting as ap- 
plied in municipal or State elections should 
be observed. Election of officers should be 
on a fixed date, and held every 2 years. All 
local officers’ terms should be uniform as 
to the expiration date. 

If such an election procedure was in effect 
in all local unions, no undesirable person 
could maintain himself in office. An in- 
formed membership would remove him. 
Under democratic principles it would be the 
duty of the membership to decide whether 
or not to retain an official in office. Errors 
of judgment on the part of the membership 
may possibly happen, but even though they 
may err in judgment it could not be held 
as an indictment of the character of the or- 
ganization or unions as a whole. 

The question of representation would be 
decided by the union members and the offi- 
cers they elect would be their responsibility, 
because the selection would be made accord- 
ing to rules formulated by the national labor 
code. It must be agreed that the system of 
voting in city, State, and Federal elections is 
just and equitable, and if the unions, through 
a national labor code, conformed to such a 
system, there would be little, if any, criticism. 

The procedure in the election of the officers 
to the international unions should be either 
at a convention, by delegates who would be 
voted for at the local union elections, com- 
parable to the conventions of the major politi- 
cal parties, held every 2 or 4 years, or national 
officers could be elected at regularly insti- 
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available to every | tuted elections by popular vote which is the 


preferable way. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 


A national labor code should demand th: 
issuance of quarterly financial reports con- 
taining a detailed statement of all incom 
and its source. Also a complete report of al) 
expenditures. These reports should be au- 
dited by an elected board of three truste 
and certified by a public accountant. A co) 
should be sent to every union member. k 

Under such a plan every member wou! 
know the exact financial standing of 
union, and what happens to the money 
contributes toward its support. He woul 
then be privileged to question any trans- 
action at the regular meeting of the union 

Much has been said and written during 
past about the need of secrecy regarding t 
funds of the union. Anyone interested 
the financial stability of a union need on), 
ascertain the number of members and mul- 
tiply this figure by the dues so as to arrive 
at the monthly income. By deducting t! 
general expenses, plus the salaries of the paid 
officers, the balance in the treasury is arrived 
at. It is a fallacy to base the strength of a 
union on its treasury balance. Many orgar 
zations are strong even though they do n 
have a large treasury surplus. Large sur- 
pluses do not prove strength. A union with 
1,000 members and a strike fund of $150,000 
paying a weekly benefit of $10 would be bank- 
rupt in 15 weeks. 

Published financial reports would obviate 
the necessity for filing of reports with State 
or Federal bureaus, as is being advocated in 
several quarters. 

Under a national labor code no increase 
or decrease in dues or assessments against 
the members could be adopted except by a 
majority vote, by ballot, at a regularly con- 
stituted election. 


NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


A national labor code should contain a 
clause specifying that an elected committ« 
of five accompany the officers of the uni 
to all meetings with the employers’ commit- 
tee when contracts are being negotiated 
This procedure would give a broader knowl- 
edge of the intricate details of negotiatio1 
and, at the same time, instill a feeling of 
confidence throughout the membership 
the union as a whole. 

The proposed contract should be posted in 
all affected plants 7 days prior to the date of 
voting on its acceptance. Such a procedure 
would permit all the members to study and 
analyze the contract. It would eliminate a 
great deal of misunderstanding and obviat: 
the influence of agitators. Through the u 
of the ballot, members could express their per- 
sonal viewpoints as to the justice and fairness 
of a contract. 


METHODS OF OBSERVANCE 


The method of observance of a national 
labor code is relatively simple. Congre 
should enact legislation incorporating the 
suggestions made herein. Enforcement would 
be in the hands of the members of the unions 
Should a member feel that the code was being 
violated, he could secure relief in the Federal 
courts, where a hearing would be given. The 
procedure might well be compared with the 
bank clerk accused of embezzlement, or the 
stockbroker charged with violation of the 
Securities Exchange Act. There would be no 
need of investigating bureaucracies or the so- 
called social theorists delving into the affairs 
of a union. There would be no need of in- 
corporating unions. 

Under a corporation status unions and their 
officers could be held liable for the acts of 
its membership. At times, groups of union 
men, swayed by emotion, have walked out on 
an illegal strike, without knowledge of the 
officers of the union, until the walk-out ac- 
tually occurs. Why penalize the balance of 
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ferret out the truth and present it to the 
public as it is of the press. And it is just as 
important that the minority feel absolutely 
free to discuss policies pro and con as it is 
for the press and radio commentators to dis- 
cuss them. If you muzzle the minority, you 
must also muzzle the press and the radio. 
Freedom of discussion, the search for truth, 
the right to disagree, are not matters that 
can be rationed. The truth not only will 
make us free; it will keep us free. 

No one is more deeply anxious than I am 
to begin the building of institutions of law 
and order in the international field. We 
must develop processes for the peaceful settle- 


ment of disputes between nations and the 
means for shaping security against future 
aggressors. That is an objective to which the 
common conscience of mankind should be 
dedicated. We must settle this issue right 
this time 


And upon the foundations of peace there 
must be erected the edifice of economic sta- 
bility. We have all learned from bitter ex- 
perience h easy is the transition from 
acute economic dislocation to war or to the 


Ww 


threat of war. And so, as we look abroad, 
we realize that our task will not be over 
merely because the guns have ceased firing. 
There will still lie ahead the problem of as- 
sisting by every appropriate measure in the 
restoration of the normal economic processes. 


A chaotic Europe, a chaotic Asia, would un- 
dermine our best efforts and defeat our high- 
purposes. We have made a huge con- 
tribution in this war. After the war we shall 
be called upon to make an investment, small 
by comparison, but essential to make our 
wartime contribution good. 

We must come to look upon this essen- 
tial post-war expenditure as part of the cost 
of. the war—part of the cost of attaining the 
purposes for which the war is being fought. 

We of the Republican Party have no fear 
of these issues. We know that false opti- 
mism about the peace is just as dangerous 
as false optimism about the war. We can 
be counted on to do whatever in our na- 
tional interest the situation requires, to do 
it efficiently, and to do it promptly and well. 
And when at the proper time we bring for- 
ward a constructive program for economic 
rehabilitation, for both abroad and at home, 
the country will understand that it is based 
upon practical wisdom tinged with idealism, 
rather than starry-eyed dreaming, unchecked 
by any sense of the practical. 

When this war is over it is my conviction 
that there will lie ahead the opportunity for 
one of the greatest forward movements in 
human liberty and in human well-being that 
the world has ever seen. Whether this op- 
portunity is to be seized or lost will depend 
in no small measure on how we conduct our- 
selves in the United States. I think that 
we Republicans are alive to this opportunity, 
and as our program develops between now 
and next November the country wiil under- 
stand that we can be trusted to seize the 
opportunity which is ahead of us. 

And I am sure the Republican Party can 
be trusted to perform the task in accord with 
American fashion and in conformity with 
American principles. The American people, 
as a free and self-governing people, have a 
right to be taken into the full confidence of 
those who participate in international agree- 
ments. For it is the American people who 
will be committed to carry out the responsi- 
bilities involved. In plain conformity with 
the wording of the Constitution the Senate 
should be represented on any delegation en- 
tering into any foreign commitments. “Open 
covenants openly arrived at” is not an empty 
phrase. It is the difference between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism. 

America hopes, with the help of its allies, 
to put the world in order, so that decency 
and freedom can walk this earth again. To 


est 








do this America must be sure that her own 
house is in order. Let us seek help wherever 
we may find it and listen to advice wherever 
it may be given. This is practical world 
statesmanship. This is real international co- 
operation. This is just plain, ordinary, every- 
day American common sense, 





Comment on Proposed National Service 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from a lead man in one 
of our shipyards who comments upon the 
recent address by the President and upon 
labor conditions in the shipyards. I sub- 
mit the letter for printing in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


JANUARY 11, 1944. 
Senator Rurus HOLMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: For the first time I feel it proper 
to address a letter to my Congressman. 

Twenty minutes ago the President con- 
cluded his talk on the air, endeavoring to 
enlist support for the national service legis- 
lation. I find myself unable to find words 
to express my strong feeling against such 
legislation on the part of Congress as the 
President desires, because— 

1. The President admits this legislation is 
not necessary to the winning of the war. 

2. We all have given up, for the duration, 
many of those freedoms we're supposed to 
be fighting for, but the freedom of each per- 
son to earn his livelihood as he sees fit should 
not be abridged under any circumstances. 

3. As Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces the President is dictator over some 
10,000,000 souls. Why should he wish to dic- 
tate to the remaining millions? Certainly he 
has more power now than anyone else ever 
had. This, it seems, should be sufficient. 

4. People drafted into war industries would 
not be good workers; at least, not as good as 
if they went in voluntarily. In spite of the 
job freezing locally, most workers still believe 
they are freemen. Surely they could not 
believe this (and work accordingly) if they 
were compelled to serve. 

I am a leadman in a shipyard here in 
Portland and am 30 years of age, am satisfied 
with my job and am happy to serve my 
country. My deferment has been and is II-B, 
since I have no children, and should I be 
called into the armed service I would go will- 
ingly. 

But in this shipyard, and in the others 
here in Portland, men are being actually laid 
off for lack of work. Many things I could 
tell you along this line, if time and space 
permitted. Suffice it to say, however, I do 
not believe the need of a national service 
act will be thought very great by the workers 
in these war plants when they know all the 
time there are workers being laid off for lack 
of work. 

I have not read editorial comment on the 
President's speech, and the statements I have 
made are strictly my own. On behalf of my- 
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self and Mrs. we shall appreciate any. 

thing you can do to save this last remain. 

ing freedom. Oh, yes; I should tell yoy 

Mrs. is employed in a war plant also 
Sincerely, 








esse, 
P. §—Please communicate my feelings to 
the other Representatives of Oregon, or if i+ 
would be better if I wrote them also, kindly 
advise me so. ; 





The Food-Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
January 10, 1944, entitled “Food-Stamp 
Plan.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


One of the more important matters which 
await the returning Congress is the problem 
of assisting those American families whose 
living standards actually have been impaired 
as a result of wartime conditions. And this, 
for the most part, is limited to families whose 
actual incomes have not kept pace with the 
rise in living costs. 

The administration has wanted to accom- 
plish this through its general subsidy pro- 
gram—a program that would reduce prices 
for everyone alike, the rich as well as the 
poor, the beneficiaries as well as the victims 
of war conditions. Under this plan a family 
might have had a 100-percent increase in 
income since the beginning of the war. Yet 
it would receive the same subsidy benefit as 
another family which has had no increase, 
or perhaps even a reduction, in income. This 
is the principal objection to the administra- 
tion program, and it is an objection which 
has not been met by any of the arguments 
advanced by administration supporters, 

Recently, however, a sensible alternative 
has been suggested—that the subsidies be di- 
rected to the relief of persons who really 
need relief. This would be done through 
the adoption of a food-stamp plan, the de- 
tails of which remain to be worked out, but 
which presents no insuperable difficulties. 

The War Food Administration has en- 
dorsed this plan with reservations. In prac- 
tical effect the reservations apparently nul- 
lify the endorsement, but the latter is impor- 
tant, nevertheless, since it puts the W. F. A. 
on record as believing that the stamp plan 
is feasible from an administrative stand- 
point. In approving the plan the food agency 
Specified that its endorsement was contin- 
gent on the continuance of the present 
$1,000,000,000 general subsidy program. It 
also estimated that the stamp plan would 
cost $3,000,000,000. In other words, the 
W. F. A. is willing to accept both the general 
subsidy program and the stamp plan, al- 
though it douses the latter with cold water 
by placing an extremely high estimate on its 
cost. 

This position is lacking in realism. In the 
first place, Congress is not going to approve 
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e stamp plan and general subsidies 
i, if food prices can be controlled satis- 

' for everyone at a maximum cost of 
90,000—which is the administration's 
figure—it is difficult to see why a sub- 
rogram designed to help only a minor- 
the people should cost twice as much. 
fair assumption is that this estinrate was 
ied more to kill the stamp plan than to 
ng. The fact remains, however, 

is plan, which would restrict govern- 

id to persons whose 

1d who have not had 

te with the rise in living costs, is 
sound one. Certainly there is no 

ider the sun why future generations 
yers should be called upon to pay 

for present-day subsidies to persons 

ay checks, in relation to living costs 


1 they have ever been before. 


incomes are 
increases CcOMm- 








The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
appearing in the issue of January 12, 
1944, of the Morning World-Herald, of 
Omaha, Nebr., one entitled “Draft-Every- 
body Law,” the other entitled “The Un- 
written Paragraph,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DRAFT-EVERYBODY LAW 

“As you know,” said Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to the Congress, “I have for 3 years hesitated 

) recommend a national service act.” 

But he recommends it now. 

He recommends alaw which“* * * will 
make available for war production or for any 





ot essential services every able-bodied 
adult in this Nation.” 
The national service act which the Presi- 


dent advocates is, of course, nothing but a 
universal draft. If it were passed the Gov- 
rnment would have the power to seize any 
ian American and assign him to whatever 
job Washington, in its wisdom, might deem 
appropriate. 

If the President has been procrastinating 
for 3 years (that would be since 11 months 
before Pearl Harbor) on the draft-everybody 
plan, why does he suddenly find it wise and 
inescapable now? 

He offers a number of philosophic argu- 
ments, none of which have immediacy. They 
were as good on December 8, 1941, as they are 
today, and would not have been particularly 
persuasive at any time. 

While the President's message was being 
d, Missouri’s famed Senator TRUMAN was 
ng a speech in New York. 

He said this country’s output of war ma- 
teriel has been so tremendous that about 
“$6.000,000,000 of Army contracts and about 
2,000,000,000 of Navy contracts have had to 
be canceled.” 

“This is only the beginning,” continued 
the Senator, “and almost daily during the 
coming year you will see newspaper notices 
of contract cancelations, or plant shut- 
downs, of elimination of graveyard shifts, 
and of reduction in employees.” 
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Senator Truman certainly is not an 


irre- 
sponsible. 


He knows better than most what 
is going On in the land. His statement quite 
thoroughly explodes the Presidential argu- 
ment that the time has come when “every 
able-bodied adult” should be made available 
for war production 

It may be the President 
draft-everybody law chiefly to put an end 
strikes. He is known to be 
bitter on that subject 

But k 


that 


war-industry 


if so he is asking for a mighty danger- 
ous weapon to do a relatively simple job 


A number of plans have been advanced for 
outlawing strikes without 
treme As a matter of 
Connally Act gave promise « 
effective before it was emas 
Mr. Roosevelt and his 

There are some who believe 
as it stands, aided by the War Labor 
Board, might have prevented most strike 
except for the bumbling interfer 
Government agencies 

At any rate, if the President is now suffi- 
ciently aroused to want to end strikes, re- 
gardless of polit repercussions, it would 
seem wiser to try gentler methods first 

This much can be said for the 
plan: It would be the perfect 
our own particular brand of totalitaria 

Already, as a result of war ctrin 
the Government dominates industry 
what it may buy and what it may 
tells individuals how far they may 
limits) the may eat, 


goi 


demand of 
crat 


law 


that the 
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iCal 


service-act 
flowering of 
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soll It 


drive, what (within 











and how warm they may keep their houses 
If, now, the bureaucracy were also given the 
power to say where every American should 
work, and how long, and for how much— 
there wouldn't be much left of America 

But the bureaucrats would be in Utopia 

THE UNWRITTEN PARAGRAPH 

There was an unwritten paragraph in the 
President’s speech which spoke more elo- 
quently than all the 3,000 written word 

We mean the paragraph dealing with 


economy 

It simply wasn’t 

Mention was made of most other war prob- 
lems, but the issues raised by the Byrd econ- 
omy committee, the Truman committee, 
and countless common Americans the Nation 
over were treated with the deepest disdain. 

But perhaps we are being naive. 

We have almost forgotten, for the moment, 
that the Republic’s debts are not import 
because we merely owe them to each other. 


there 


ant 





Post-War Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter written by George 
Gelder, of Berkeley, Calif., relating to 
post-war planning. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BERKELEY, Cauir., December 9, 1943. 
WEsT OF SACRAMENTO Boys, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Dear FeLtow Memsers: At our last regular 
meeting a letter was received from the mayor 
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of our city wherein he ed f m 
our organization relative I -W plan- 
ning and, more especially, how it would affect 


the city of Berkeley 
I respectfully 
views in connection 


submit some of my 


therewith, with t) 





e t = 
ommendati t they be ¢ sidered, al 
with the ideas of « er mem be ‘ 
that the mayor's letter Ww be \ p 
C isidera 

I mayor's communication attempts to 
confine any post-war plan to our own 
At the outset, I submit that this would be 
mpractical for the reason that such pla 
hould be Nation-wide and not confined to 
any one city, except as to those th S affs - 
i strictly local matters, such as housing 
t ugh proper building and health regula- 
t strict economy in the operat ( 
government, and a low tax rate with <« - 


sponding reduction in assessed vali 


Among the “four freedoms,” for which ou 
soldiers are now supposed be fighti are 
freedom from fear and freedom from want 


If and when these two freedoms are tru 
and genuinely made effective, then, indeed 
their fight will not have been in vain insofar 
as the suggested post-war planning Is con- 
cerned 

It is my opinion that two essential things 
re necessary and mandatory if we are to 
bring real happiness to the vast majority of 
our people, namely, (a) crush out monopoly 
and (b) a real, just, old-age per n system 
on a national scale 

Monopoly and wealth concentration mus 
be eradicated by law, otherwise all p wa 
planning will be in vairz Monopoly has di- 
rectly cause more misery tha any other 


thing It has been, and will continue 
to be ause of internal wars and strife; 
it has toppled kings from their 
has crushed out small 
ness; 


one 
the « 
thrones; it 
and independent busi- 
and it has controlled legislative bodies 
as well as the executive and judicial branches 
of Government. It will drive disaster to dic- 
tators, whether economic or political, who 
thwart the ma 


a better standard of 





sses in their effort to a 





living and greater eco- 


nomic security. People revolt against that 
philosophy of unnecessary scarcity, in normal 
times, which has been the philosophy of 
private monopoly 

Monopoly fosters a condition wherein and 
whereby the means of production is entirely 
controlled by a comparatively small number 
of individual Thus, the means of distri- 
bution and price fixing is likewise controlled 
with the result that, in normal time the 
small and independent merchant, as well as 
the great masses of working peopl e sub- 
jected to hard times and even povert 


nt of the wealth of this Na- 


t 
as well as the entire world, is controlled 









tion l 
by less than 10 percent of the people, it can 
readily be seen that no successful post-war 
I uccessfully worked out until and 
condition is changed There 
more equal distribution I 
it all peop iding the sn 
Ss well as the great masses of w 
n l wome l n whom iter l 
tl cou y depe C be ired of fai 
profit nd decent livit zg conditior n normal 
Limes 
Employees should receive wag c - 
mensurate with decent standarc f 
proper food, proper clothing, proper oppor- 
tunity to educate their children nd all the 
benefits which are supposed t ( 1 ) 
human beings as the result of the eat in- 
ventions of and before our time. Unless this 
is considered, any post-war plan will be but 
an empty gesture and our cile who re- 
turn from a victorious campaig will ha 
fought in vain 
The gravest menace to our Nation today is 
this accumulation of wealth in t hand 
of a few Money is power, and this power 
reaches into every 1: k and corner of the 


A178 


country. Combinations are formed which 
have driven and will drive small business out 
of existence. The greed of these frenzied 
finance manipulators is not satisfied until 
they have cut wages to the bone and make 
the farmer sell his products for less than 
the cost of production. 

At this time, owing to war conditions, there 
is greater prosperity. But these are not nor- 





mal times and the proposed post-war plan 
should have in mind the preparation for 
peacetime conditi We should provide 


now for the readjustment problem which will 


confront us when not alone the men and 
women return by many thousands to their 
homes from the war fronts but provision 


should now be made for the millions who will 
be thrown out of employment when the war 
production period is over. There should be 
no more bread lines, no more closing of banks, 
no increase in slum districts and no more 
mass poverty such as existed following the 
First World War : 

Post-war planning should not be a veritable 
Tower of Babel and be composed of merely a 
great number of voices. If those who are our 
so-called leaders will practice real Christian- 
ity and not merely profess to be Christians; 
if big business will set aside its selfishness 
and mad desire for profits and more profits; 
if men will be men and not greedy monsters; 
in a word if we “would do unto each other 
even as we would that others would do unto 
us,” then a post-war plan can be created 
which will bring the greatest happiness to the 
vast majority of all our people as it should 
be 

When this war shall end, and victory is 
ours, the peace terms, in my judgment, will 
have to be written in the interest of the 
people wh> are going to live for those are 
the ones who might have to fight the next 
war. Many things must be forgotten, such as 
commercia!’sm, financial power, greed, profits, 
and special interests. They must be forgotten 
and those who are going to live must have 
an opportunity to live as decent and respect- 
able human beings without the fiend of want 
and the wolf of care everlastingly knocking 
and gnawing at their doors. 

Any post-war plan should have in mind 
these principles: “Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none,” and the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he said, “With malice to- 
ward none but charity to all.” 

The change-over from war industry to 
peacetime industry should be done as 
quickly as possible so that the transition will 
not cause any more unemployment than 
absolutely necessary. Wages should be kept 
up to a point where men and women will be 
able to buy the common necessaries of life 
at reasonable prices. This cannot be done, 
however, if the milk trust, the steel trust, 
the food trust, the clothing trust, the chain 
stores’ combinations, the bank trusts, and 
similar organizations control the peace con- 
ferences and the post-war plans. 

A carefully planned public works program 
rided by the largest post-war road-building 


pregram in history also will continue to pre- 
vent any large-scale unemployment, possibly 
i several years. All public works pro- 
grams should be developed with strict regard 
to their cost and the ability of the tax- 
payers to finance them. If taxes are kept 
it their present levels and people have not 


‘nt incomes to live properly, they just 
annot pay taxes and hard times and poverty 
Will again be abroad in the land. 

We must not stint in caring for our fre- 
turning armed forces. They have left their 
homes, their jobs, and their families at the 
call of their country. They have given 
everything they have, even life itself, to fight 
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for freedom anc the preservation of de- 
mocracy and free institutions. We must not 
let them down. Their suffering is great 














enough now without letting them suffer from 
the pangs of hunger, fear, and want after 
their victorious efforts in behalf of the sweet- 
est freedoms known to peace times—freedom 
from fear and freedcm from want. It is up 
to those in the high places, those with in- 
fluence and power, to prepare for not alone 
their comforts, in the future, but the com- 
forts of the working men and women of 
America, as well as the small and independ- 
ent merchants and farmers. 

Speeches, blueprints and plausible plans 
will do little to obviate the possibility of 
post-war economic dislocation and neither 
organized nor unorganized labor or the em- 
ployers cah plan effectively without planning 
and working together to the end that, as 
human justice dictates, there shall be not 
alone fair profits on the one hand but decent 
wages and living and working conditions on 
the other hand. 

If the powerful money interests, who have 
their eyes on China, with its millions of 5- 
to 10-cents-a-day labor, and no taxation, are 
to determine the post-war plans, then all I 
can say is God help the great masses of 
liberty-loving American people. These ul- 
trafinanciers do not build great manufac- 
turing plants in China and other cheap 
labor countries because of any love or hu- 
manitarianism in behalf of the people of 
those foreign countries. They do it so as 
to get manufacturing done as cheaply as 
possible and thereby increase their already 
tremendous profits. 

Unless any post-war plan takes into favor- 
able consideration the welfare of the vast 
majority of our people you might just as 
well stop before you begin. 

Respectfully, 
Grorce GELDER. 





Price of Hogs and Hog Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I know you will be interested in a com- 
parison of prices on hogs and hog prod- 
ucts on November 11, 1918, and on No- 
vember 11, 1943, and the following figures 
compiled by Mr. Emmett C. Gardner, 
county extension director of my home 
county, Johnson County, Iowa, and ap- 
pearing in the Iowa City Press-Citizen 
of Friday, January 7, 1944, will give you 
some important information that should 
be borne in mind during the considera- 
tion of food subsidies. With live hog 
prices nearly 25 percent lower in 1943, it 
is amazing to note that retail prices of 
the meats listed are from 16 to 80 per- 
cent higher than the 1918 level. Here 
is the article as it appeared in the Iowa 
City Press-Citizen January 7: 
COMPARES WAR FARM PRICES—HOG AND HOG- 

PRODUCTS PRICES LISTED BY E. C. GARDNER 

Farmers are sometimes blamed for the high 
cost of living but when a comparison is made 
of what the farmer received for his product 
in 1918 and at the present time, and the price 
the consumer paid in 1918 and at the present 
time, anyone can figure out that the farmer 
should not receive all the blame for the so- 
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called high consumers prices, according to 
Emmett cC. Gardner, county extension 
director. 

The following prices on hogs and hog pred- 
ucts are taken as of the Friday pricr to No- 
vember 11, 1918, and November 11, 1943, and 
is proof that the prices farmers receive for 
their products is not always the determining 
factor in the retail price that enters into th 
high cost of living and inflationary trends: 














1918 1 

Market price for hogs, Nov. 11......-. $17. 30 $1 
Retail prices: 

TN | 22 

Pork tenderloin 25 

PN PO si cicouielbanaanten 35 | 

Picnic hams 25 | 

Sugar-cured hams................. 30 


Taxes Must Be Simplified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion with respect to income taxes is m« 
distressing and confusing. The righteous 
wrath of thoughtful Americans is direct- 
ed at Washington, because of the mud- 
dle and the difficulty which is encoun- 
tered in making a tax return. The forms 
are lengthy, difficult, and ambiguous. 
There are too many forms to fill out. In 
many cases, the cumbersome, compli- 
cated and bewildering tax return is more 
painful than the amount of the tax. 
Every good American wants to pay his 
share of taxes. The enactment of the 
first income tax law was a little over 3( 
years ago. At that time, the rates were 
low and only a very few people were 
required to pay a tax. Since that time, 
tax laws have been added one upon an- 
other until today we have what is prop- 
erly termed a “hodgepodge.” 

The organization of the Congress and 
our system of procedure very definitely 
fixes the responsibility for the tax pro- 
gram. That party which is in control is 
responsible for the tax bills, as well as 
Treasury regulations, the make-up of the 
forms and questionnaires, and the 
method of collection. It is fitting and 
proper that responsibility be fixed, so 
that the citizens may give credit where 
credit is due and properly direct their 
criticism. The Constitution provides 
that all tax laws shall originate in the 
House of Representatives. It has long 
been the established procedure that the 
party in control shall have at least 15 
Members on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and that the minority party shall 
have not to exceed 10 Members. The 
party in control always has a majority 
of at least 5 votes, so that they can carry 
out their tax program. The Ways and 
Means Committee writes the tax bills. 
The other Members of Congress usually 
must be content to vote “yes” or “no” on 








































































a tax bill. We must either 
it in its entirety. 

The American people are demanding a 
fied system of determining their 
ble income and a_ simple, 
raightforward method of applying the 
x rate. I think they are entitled to 

t. Upon coming into power, the first 

yf the Republicans will be to 


tayes 
t 


accept or re- 


simplify 
Mr. Speaker, at this point, I wish to in- 
a copy of the resolution unanimous- 
dopted by the Republican Conference 
iin the House Chamber on January 
13, 1944: 
I t resolved by the Republican Members 
e House of Representatives in conjerence 
bled, That we unanimously go on record 
ring a drastic simplification of income- 
returns so as to enable persons of ordi- 
intelligence to fill them in without the 
tance of expert legal help and we call 
the Treasury Department to take im- 
to accede to the universal de- 
for such action. 


ste steps 





Annual Message of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 14, 1944 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
period following the end of the war, we 
will be faced by no problem of greater 
mportance on the home front than that 
providing gainful employment. For 
this reason it is encouraging to realize 
that plans are now being formulated to 
cove with the situation. 

In his annual message to the legisla- 
ture, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, has made a sensible and prac- 
ticable recommendation in connection 
vith the problem mentioned above. 
Much interest has been shown in his pro- 
posal, which is set forth in the following 
excerpt from Governor Dewey’s speech. 

There has been favorable editorial 
comment in many leading newspapers. 
Editorials apvearing in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News and the New York Times are 
set forth below: 

From the New York Times of January 6 

1944] 

Governor Urces Funps Be Savep For RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, VETERAN Arp—ADVOCATES 
New METHOD OF SELECTING JUSTICES AS RE- 
BUKE IN AURELIO CASE, ASKS CHANGE IN 
SUCCESSION TO GOVERNORSHIP 


I 
of 


STATE oF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
Albany, January 5, 1944 
To the Members of the Legislature of the 
State of New York: 

Since we last met, the armed forces of our 
country and our allies have made great 
strides on the road toward victory. In that 
progress our State, with its 13,500,000 people 
has taken a vital and increasing part. In 
every aspect of the relations between city 


and country, between capital and labor, be- 
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t agriculture and business, between your 
State government and its people, between 

f good will in both great political par- 
ties there has been unity in the war effort in 


the Stat f New York. Ih 


ive absolute con- 
fidence that 





this precious unity will con- 
ue and grow even stronger as we enté 
the fins 1, desperate st s of this dre ful 
flic id ti victory r i 
before too long rest on e free 
people of the v d 
One year ago we iged ourselves r 
m of ve and formidable 
nk to the wholehearted and genet Ss 
coopera n of your honorable bodi« very 


one of those pledges was fulfilled 
continuing task. The end is n 

ght Since the bloodiest batt! 
ahead on the fighting front we 


to put forward even greater effort ar 





1 C- 

rifice on the home front 
Moreover, the advances f ur fighting 
forces have already brought « er the . 
evitable problems of a_ victorious peace 
Some of these problems re not merel: 


ahead of us: they are right here on 
doorstep. We must proceed, forthwith, n 
merely to meet them but to welcome then 





STATE FINANCES—POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
FUND 
In its finances our State is more happily 
uated than it has been at any time since 
the late 1920's. Every department of State 
government has tightened its belt, worked 
harder, been more careful in its handling 
of the public’s funds. I can confidently re- 
port that good management has started to 
show up a better service to our people 

The financial position of the State has also 
been much aided by the full employment of 
men and of industries arising out of the war 
effort and by reduced expenditures resulting 
from the necessity of postponing normal pur- 
chases, repairs, and new undertakings so as 
not to interfere with the war effort 

As a result, I am happy to report to you 
that I expect the cash balance in the general 
fund on March 31, the end of this fiscal year 
to amount to some $140,000,000 

Naturally there have already been many 
helpful suggestions about how to use the 
State’s surplus. In general they are of two 
kinds: Some groups suggest that the surplus 
be used to reduce taxes; other groups are 
eager to see the surplus given away to aid 
them or their particular cause. Either tax 
reduction or increased spending at this time 
would, in my judgment, be unsound and 
irresponsible We must never forget that 
this is not a normal surplus. It does not 
reflect either normal receipts or normal ex- 
penditures. It has come to us out of the 
1urricane of war. It can be, it must be, safe- 
guarded to meet post-war needs 

Too often fiscal policy has followed the 
treacherous course of reducing taxes in rela- 
tively good times only to be confronted with 
the black necessity of increasing taxes in 
hard times. We must avoid that pitfall. The 
existing level of taxes can be borne more 
easily now than could higher taxes after the 
war. The incomes from which taxes must 
be paid are today at the highest point in 
our history. It is to be hoped that income 
after the war will continue favorable, but 
that is something no one can know for sure. 
One thing we do know for sure. After the 
war the State will be called upon to meet 
many increased demands and the present 
tax structure will again be under the age- 
old pressure for expansion 

Even before this war the State's physical 
plant had been allowed to run down at the 
heel. The specter of continually theatening 
deficits robbed our highways of proper main- 
tenance and needed expansion. State build- 
ings were not repaired to the extent de- 
manded by the ravages of time. Too little 














equipment was little new 
equip! nt was € If me and mate- 
Triais were lable today e s uld |} 
been busy repairing many of these dé - 
cies and the St dr have ¢ t 
like so large a It v ld be spe ° 
ing the m gC € the su 
on the ret ru oO! i eme! 
i was plant Ll € Whe 
m a I i e 
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lr l the demanc ( n le 
t ( Stee ctures ¢ voodw K « 
State ft erties cannot be pa d and fi 
é d 1 ecely emp ul I 
pairs. Many of these conditions had existed 
fe ars before we entered the war Some 
we have improved for the 





of t ite government i 

to be done If we seem, her I e 

fighting a losing battle with wear and tear i 
because we do not wish to u any of the 


s 
men and materials needed to win the more 
impor:ant battles that are be 
around the world today 

Our mental hospitals, with more than 100,- 
000 patients, are overcrowded by 20 percent 
and the buildings and equipment 
terioratin 


are de- 
ry at an accelerated pace After the 


war we must expand the capacity of th 


et € 
institutions to provide more space for the 
care of patients and restore the physical 
plant on a broad basis The shortage of 
manpower and other war conditions have 


prevented the opening of some new State 
facilities and have forced the « 


tions of other institutions But the 


hon 


cilities are not idle They are being used 
by the Federal Government 


The War De- 
partment is usir r hospitals, supply depots 
and training, three large State 





stitutic 





and portions of others When the war 
over these properties will again have to be 
manned by the State 

All of this means that we are building a 
great backlog of con ict re deferrec 
services and equipment purcha that must 
be financed after the war 

When the men in our armed forces and 
the workers in our war plants retu o the 
peacetime occupatior they h a right ) 
expect that we, at least, shall have done 
I t to ! p c! te em] nent portuni- 
ties. The State can contribute to the crea- 
tion of these jobs by havi! ready a substan- 
tial program of reconstructio1 Through the 
Post-War Public Works Planning Commis- 
sion, the Department of Public Works, and 
other agencies the State has been prepa 
blueprints of necessary and worthwhile 


"I 
work. But it is not enough to prepare blue 
print We have seen too much blueprint- 
ing which involved, in 


financing by government. We must prepare 
not only blueprints but also the mear of 
soundly financing the works projected by the 
State 

Ordinarily it take many months to per- 
fect measures f fina tl 
programs, to secure their le 
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needed funds That is true whether the 
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islature and 





comes from taxation or fr 

rowing. But the State of New York is in the 
fortunate position of beir able to face é 
responsibilities and the opportunities é 


post-war period strengthened by a large 
cumulated surplus 

If we were to dissip l 
would be adding fuel to the thre 
of inflation; we wouk 
the war 
the economic di 
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effort; we would be < 


ne war. 
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If, on the 





other hand 


we husband these 
vitable rainy day, we 
of them a post-war 
am of necessary deferred w Let us 
1ot forget that the stimulus of public spend- 
ng can be nullified by the burden of taxes 
and debt erected to finance it. But a post- 
war program of public works and of fe- 
habilitation financed out of wartime savings 
can be a real, a healthy, and a sound stim- 
ulus to our economy. By the proper use of 
these funds at the proper time we can con- 
tribute to the economic and social rehabili- 
tation of the men and women who will re- 
turn from our armed forces, seeking once 
more to find their places in a going peace- 
time economy. 

This State surplus is not ours to spend at 
this time or to give away in the remission of 
taxes. It has come to us out of savings and 
out of the war. As such, we hold it only as 
trustees. It belongs as much, indeed more, 
to the men who are fighting this war. When 
they return it must be available to meet the 
needs of that critical period. 

Accordingly, I recommend that your hon- 
Orable bodies create a post-war reconstruc- 
tion fund, separate from the general fund, 
and that you transfer to this reconstruc- 
tion fund the entire surplus of $140,000,000. 
Appropriations should, of course, be made 
from this reconstruction fund as they are 
needed for the purposes for which it is cre- 
ated and temporary borrowing by the State 
during low income months within a fiscal 
year should be from this fund, and, accord- 
ingly, without interest, rather than from pri- 
vate lenders at interest. 

I earnestly hope that for the sake of the 
State’s 1,000,000 fighting men, for the sake 
of the working people of our State, for the 
sake of the safe financial future of the State 
itself, we can make this $140,000,000 recon- 
struction fund chapter 1 of the laws of 1944, 

Most of this money will not be needed un- 
til peace comes, I therefore propose, further, 
that all the unappropriated balances in the 
reconstruction fund be made available for 
immediate investment in the securities of the 
United States Government. 

Thus our State surplus will go to work 
at once to help our country finance the war, 
and will then be available at once to help 
finance the peace, 


Ss against 


the ine\ 
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[From the Buffalo Evening News of January 
6, 1944] 
AN ADMIRABLE MESSAGE 

Governor Dewey's message to the legisla- 
ture is a notable document, one that will 
command Nation-wide attention for the clar- 
ity of its exposition respecting problems of 
general concern. It shows a statesmanlike 
grasp of affairs and charts a course that the 
Federal administration well might follow for 
a happy issue out of many of its difficulties. 

The State has fared well under Governor 
Dewey. With the close of the fiscal year, 
March 31, it will have an accumulated surplus 
of about $140,000,000. There are those who 
would make this an occasion to reduce taxes 
still further; others who would have the 
State enter upon a program of spending. But, 
says Governor Dewey: “The State surplus is 
not ours to spend at this time or to give away 
in the remission of taxes. It has come to us 
out of savings and out of the war. As such 
we hold it only as trustees. It belongs as 
much, indeed more, to the men who are fight- 
ing this war. When they return it must be 
available to meet the needs of that critical 
period.” 

The Governor would safeguard this surplus 
in a “post-war reconstruction fund” from 
which to finance public works during the 
period of transition from wartime to peace- 
time economy. The physical plant of the 
State is run down at the heels. Hospitals for 
the care of mental patients are badly over- 
crowded, other institutions have been neg- 
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lected, and highway construction has been 
held up. Programs for rehabilitation d 
new construction have been prepared; and 
when peace comes they will go forwar d 
provide employment fcr men now 
ar services and workers in war plants. 
The procedure recommended by the Gov- 
ernor is eminently wise. 

While the State, with local governmental 
units cooperating, can do much to relieve 
such conditions of unemployment as may de- 
velop after the war it cannot solve the whole 
problem. “We must never forget,” says Gov- 
ernor Dewey, “that the heart of the economic 
life of America is business and industrial en- 
terprise. It provides the great preponder- 
ance of employment opportunities for our 
pecple. We who are responsible for the 
governmental policy of New York State have 
an ever-present obligation to keep this con- 
cept in mind.” This is quite different from 
the New Deal concept. He has the Division 
of Commerce, which will soon be expanded 
into a department, at work on a program to 
encourage business development and so stim- 
ulate job opportunities in the State. 

The taxpayers get full consideration from 
Governor Dewey. He recommends continu- 
ance of the 25-percent reduction with respect 
to personal income returns. Further, he 
calls for revision of the business corporation 
tax so as to provide for a more equitable 
spread of taxes and thus “encourage business 
and financial corporations to carry on their 
functions in this State.” Because of the un- 
fairness which marks the distribution of this 
burden the State in recent years has lost 
many business organizations and financial 
corporations to other States. The Governor 
does not stop there; he has had the State 
Tax Commission simplify income-tax returns 
for persOns whose incomes are derived from 
wages, salaries, commissions, pensions, in- 
terest, dividends, partnerships, estates or 
trusts so that the computation of taxes is 
made a 10-minute job. 

Washington has talked about taking action 
to assist the discharged war veterans, but as 
yet it has done nothing in their behalf. Gov- 
ernor Dewey, who estimates that about 100,- 
000 veterans will return to the State this year, 
recommends that maximum unemployment 
insurance law benefits be open to all returned 
veterans who may have to seek jobs. 

However, he would have these benefits 
come out of general State revenues rather 
than the insurance fund, He would have the 
State concern itself, too, about veterans 
whose education has been interrupted by 
the war. The State education department 
now is making an inventory of opportunities 
for them in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the State, 


The Governor calls for integration of the 
social services. As it is they are a patch- 
work—with one service piled on another to 
the point of confusion. He is also intent on 
assuring the needy sick a high order of medi- 
cal care under a program which, unlike that 
proposed by the Wagner bill in Congress, 
would preserve the integrity and freedom of 
the medical profession. The legislature is 
urged to take steps to prevent a repetition 
of the scandals that developed in connection 
with workmen’s compensation, with work- 
men and their families cruelly cheated. 

In the opinion of Governor Dewey the judi- 
cial system needs bolstering to prevent a 
repetition of the situation that developed in 
New York City—“when a person who owed 
his nomination todisreputable characters was 
elected to the bench” of the supreme court. 
He proposes a constitutional amendment 
which would give each judicial district the 
option of changing the method of selecting 
supreme court justices. In this connection 
he urges consideration of the Missouri plan, 
under which justices are appointed for a 
probationary period, with a full term follow- 
ing if the justice makes good. 

















These are the highlights in an admirable 
message, one which deserves general reading, 
It represents leadership of the high order, 
in which initiative is backed by charac 
and courage. 


t 





[From the New York Times] 
GOVERNOR DEWEY’s MESSAGE 


There is a long-standing tradition that the 
annual message of the Governor of New York 
shall recommend a complete program of leg. 
islative action for the year, and Governor 
Dewey’s message yesterday conforms to this 
pattern. It deals with subjects ranging all 
the way from the acquisition of rights-of-. 
way for highways to reform of the adminis- 
trative machinery for public welfare. There 
are many points of special interest along the 
way. The Governor announces the good (and 
timely) news that the State tax commission 
has prepared a simplified tax form, one page 
in length, “easily understood, and capable of 
being filled out by an average taxpayer in 
5 to 10 minutes.” He recommends a revisi 
of corporation taxes which will encourage 
post-war business to locate in this State. 
He has some suggestions to make in the 
matter of a new system of electing judges, 
though here the question may be raised 
whether his proposed reform goes far enough, 
He makes some interesting and useful pro- 
posals in the fields of post-war employment, 
constitutional amendment, and medical care, 

But the subject of greatest immediate in- 
terest and importance in the message is the 
Governor’s recommendation in the matter of 
the cash balance in the State treasury, which 
is expected to amount to $140,000,000 by the 
end of March. Noting that this surplus is 
essentially a windfall—“it has come to us 
out of the hurricane of war’—Mr. Dewey is 
opposed to the dissipation of this sum either 
through additional wartime spending or 
through a reduction of present taxes. More 
wartime spending would only be “adding fuel 
to the threatened forces of inflation.” Re- 
duction of taxes would be inadvisable and 
unwarranted, since “the existing level of 
taxes can be borne more easily now than 
could higher taxes after the war.” The Goy- 
ernor therefore propores that the entire sur- 
plus of $140,000,000 be transferred to a post- 
war reconstruction fund, to be kept at hand 
for “the inevitable rainy day” and to be used 
when the war is over to finance a program 
of public works and rehabilitation which will 
then be badly needed. 

This is a sound common-sense proposal 
which ought to have the warm approval of 
the legislature. A recOnstruction fund cre- 
ated now, out of savings, can do far more 
effective work in the post-war years than 
any similar fund created by new borrowing. 
For, as the Governor remarks in a comment 
which all post-war planners who rely on 
public spending would do well to note: “Let 
us not forget that the stimulus of public 
spending can be nullified by the burden of 
taxes and debt erected to finance it.” 





Polish Freedom Urged—Annexation by 
Russia Believed Danger to Atiantic 
Charter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
| under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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n the New York Times of Janu- 


ym URGED—ANNEXATION 
ED DANGER TO ATLANTIC 


BY Rus- 


CHARTER 





EpITOR OF THE NEw YorRK TIMEs: 


editorial on December 30, To the Poles 

e Russians, offers an honest and coura- 
ning It has long been needed. 
iding each other in their rivalry as 
-orthodox champions of Russ com- 


few eastern cities have de- 
ian position 


1 gant sectal 
tle relation to the attitude of the 


extravas 


at large That in turn does not fit 
what seems to be the prevailing mood 

I nd 
localized outcry, appealing to what 
termed our intellectual proletariat, 
herefore become dangerously mislead- 
It finds notably little response, for ex- 
nle. in that broad section which corre- 


niy in theory to the Labor Party in 





Paradoxically enough, the danger 
comes not from orthodox reactionaries 
m these self-appointed spokesmen who 
ning friendship for Russia into some- 


approaching a vested interest. 


RUSSIAN ANNEXATION DANGER 


ng up a defiantly wolf-and-the-lamb 
tation of Russia’s relations with her 
tern neighbors, they now attempt to scold 
ully the country into the view that the 
ind only test of anti-isolationism is a 
s to sign in advance a blank check 

1 or political demands Russia 





territorial 


put forward in eastern Europe. The 
of this reckless course will be the direct 
of what is intended. An interna- 
ign of law cannot be based upon the 


and ambitions of any one country 
u point out very properly that for the 


ns to deal with the whole question of 





ern frontiers “as exclusively their 

to be handled in their own way 

1 their own terms,”’ would be “in defi- 
of the terms of the Atlantic Charter,” 
hat the result would be “to drive Ameri- 


nion in the direction of isolation.” 
handles the thing in this way 
will remain no other direction. On her 
n initiative she would have plunged for 
la at the very outset. To annex three 
untries and large portions of three others, 
bracing an immense alien population and 
extent of territory larger than the German 


Russia 





pire, is rather a large order. For the Rus- 

to settle this issue by a mere decree “as 

usively their own affair, to be handled 

ir own way and on their own terms,” 

offer the clearest possible definition of 
ion. 

HITLER OBSERVED FORMUL/ 
The argument that “the thing has already 


only drives the point home 
re sharply. Hitler’s territorial adventures 
re launched with exactly this formula. 
fait accompli type of solution would in- 
to bind themselves by the re- 


le leaving Russia a free and uninhibited 
After this beginning the rest of 
e United Nations would be no more than a 
llection of disappointed spectators. 

Whatever the compelling necessities of that 
irrender, the relinquishing of the Sudeten- 
1 to Hitler did not strengthen the faith 
the world in the concept of collective 
This second Munich on a far vaster 
ale would shatter the whole promise of 
new international order. The Atlantic 
harter constitutes the only foundation we 
ve for that: a foundation formally ac- 
pted by the United Nations. To dynamite 
by default, in the fashion proposed, would 
any possible faith in the new struc- 
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could put the fregments togeth ! 
could erect a new system of security on the 
sham fcundation of 














promises abandoned in 
advance? Lor before the c of 1944 
the At I ¢ arte Wwol nave become as 
aead as e Dred Scot ( 

To withhold our a t does r nply a 
break in our cooperati in the ' r in the 
general policy of friendship with Ru 
Ever since June 1941, with any agi t 
on these essential points, our relations | 
become steadily closer. We cannot preve1 
Stalin from seizing the territories in ques 





but we can at least save ourselves from the 


nominy of giving our blessing Ne can draw 
the line at being bluffed or bullied into the 
role of a shamefaced accessory Along the 
very line of reasoning now proposed, Italy, 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, and Eul- 


garia in turn saw 
They, 


fit to join h 
too, could not help it 


ands with Hitler 
Are they better 


cr worse off tcday? 
NO RESPECT FROM YIELDING 
The appeal to fear, Mr. Churchill p ed 
out years ago, in the end never achiev 


purpose. Does any 
gain Stalin’ 
instance? 

The slogan of “strategic 
the flimsiest and most fugitive excuse for re- 
turning to the frontier arra 


yne suppcse th shall 
Ss respect by yielding to it in this 


necessity” offer 






red between Hit- 


ler and Stalin in 1939. Along that “bastion” 
the Soviet armies had been organizing their 


defense for a year and a hi: when Hitler 
finally delivered his blow. The German ad- 
vance drove forward without halting straight 
the Stalin and 
slowed cd 


lensk. 


ilf 





across line the Dnieper; it 
ywn only after it had overrun Smo- 


This drastic experience offers 





a stri 








ing test of the military value of the 1939 
frontier; the “deep western zone of defense” 
served merely to scatter and weaken the 


Soviet armies. A fair and decent racial fron- 

tier could not be weaker. If the 

protective space concept is to be followed as a 
military security, the Russian f 


possibly 





basis of J i 
tier must be pushed westward to Berlin 
Russian security in the we rests wholly 
upon making it impossible for Gcrman mili- 
tary power to be built up to the point of being 
able to venture upon another challenge. No 
Chinese wall can do the trick; the solution 
must be imposed within the borders of Ger- 
many. With this achieved, the independence 
of Finland and the Baltic states does not 
| enter in as a military factor. They offered 
not the slightest danger before 1939; in the 
future as in the past Germany could be the 
only possible hostile n 1 power in the Bal- 
tic. The nearby Finnish frontier offered, in 
reality, 
Detroit, with the proper é nent of lying 
phrases, could be displayed fatally ex- 
posed to the fire of Canadian 25-pounders 
Is this peril to be averted by “recovering 
southern Ontario? 

In reality, this whole outcry for uncondi- 
| tional surrender to Stalin is essentially isola- 
|} tionist in character. (Some of most 

strident voices in its behalf are being raised 

by those who were screaming isolationists up 

to the very moment of Pearl Harbor.) Like 
| the Neutrality Act in 1937, this surrender 

looms up as a means of avoiding challenging 
| difficulties; of washing our hands of problems 
it would be more courageous to face. What 
is offered us is the sham assumption that in 
Stalin's firm hands quiet will reign through- 
out eastern Europe once and for all. A cor- 
responding assumption prevailed when Po- 
land was partitioned in 1795 and 1815. On 
much the same lines, leading figures still in 
our midst hailed not so long ag 
| of Mussolini and Hitler as 
| permanent European order, 
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P¢ H ISSUE IS SE I 

Alt! igh shreWed practica ) S our 
comment a parochial wt t y dov of i 
issue that now faces not nly the U ed 
States but our allies as well. How many of 
the United Nations will accept the fate y 


being held out so blithely to Fi nd, E 
Latvia, Lithuania Poland, and 


4 
the chance 


were given, they would line up 
almost solidly on the side of the Polish vote 
you foresee in the coming elections. If t 

is the issue, how many Am | 
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differently? 
Would the 
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sented to Congress today a int € u- 
tion, how many votes wou!d such a p 
receive? No Democratic caucus would even 
touch such a notion It would have the 
vociferous support of the Ho! ble MARCAN- 
TONIO. He would I ut ed fi , 

of lunatic fringers and pe - I 
people of various sort I ild 


be 50 votes out of the H Se f 
together? 

It will involve no rifice nse f 
Russia to turn to a different and under 
solution. In no possible way could she 
as much prestige and solid support 
doing so without delay We ever 
could never recover from the total and uni- 
versal discredit of associating ves Vv 
Stalin in refusing this. No} an power « 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with pleasure and a great deal of pride 
that I went down to my home town, 
Lancaster, S. C., some days ago, for the 
presentation of the Army-Navy E award 
to the Springs Cotton Mills. It is no 
common thing for any industrial plant 
to win this coveted award. It is a very 
rare thing for each of a chain of seven 
mills to be so honored. 

The seven plants of the Springs Mills 
have been averaging about 80 percent of 
production for various Government de- 
partments. They have increased their 
production to where they are operating 
every Monday morning until Saturday 
night all available machinery. They now 
employ about 9,600 and consume about 
200,000 bales of cotton a year. They spin 
22,000,000 miles of yarn a week and weave 
2,800 miles of cloth per week. So far 
they have not been late in delivering a 
Government order, nor have they had 
one rejected for failure to meet Govern- 
ment standards. 

As evidence of the splendid relation- 
ship of management and labor, it is only 
necessary to point to the fact that none 
of the Springs Mills has had a single 
shut-down due to absentecism. Though 
they have had 2,000 men and women 
leave the plants to go into the armed 
forces, they still expect to continue their 
peak of production indefinitely. 

The Springs Mills were founded and 
nurtured through infancy by the late 
Col. Leroy Springs, of Lancaster. His 
son, Col. Elliott Springs, now president 

of the chain, has, too, become distin- 
guished in this field, urged on by the in- 
spiration of a pioneer father. 

It is widely known that Elliott Springs 
is an ace of our World War No. 1 Air 
Force. It is also well known by those 
closest to him that were his personal 
wishes gratified, he would now be flying 
a pursuit plane on the fighting front. 

The management and personnel of the 
Springs Mills, from the president down, 
fully realize that this war must be won 
at any cost and are willing to make any 
sacrifice to win it. The workers of these 
mills are one in their determination for 
victory. They are of the pioneer stock 
of the South, the best people on earth. 
They are determined that our war effort 
shall not be hampered by strikes, no 
matter what their personal grievances 
may be. They realize that the home pro- 
duction front must cooperate with the 
battle front to win this war. It would be 
well for agitators in other parts of the 
country to heed their example. 

The following is an excerpt from Gen. 
Clifford L. Corbin’s presentation re- 
marks: 


When they (our servicemen) come back, 
stern with memories of the hardships of bat- 
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tle, they will want to know if you have done 
your part to provide them with the tools of 


war. On that day the men and women of 
the Springs Cotton Mills will be able to look 
them squarely in the eyes. You will be wear- 
ing the Army-Navy E pin as your pledge that 
you kept faith with them while they were 
gone. 


Colonel Springs’ speech of acceptance 
follows: 


It is a great privilege to represent the men 
and women who have earned the right to 
work under this E flag. Every member of 
this orgemization has contributed an equal 
part to the effort which is being recognized 
today. Because this flag was awarded to all 
seven of our plants, only one official cere- 
mony was permitted; but this flagpole is 
symbolic of each plant, and the words spoken 
here today are intended for the ears of every 
employee of the Springs Cotton Mills. 

We are all proud of our record—proud that 
as 2,000 of our fellow workers have left our 
plants to join the armed forces other mem- 
bers of their families have come forward to 
take their places, and proud that each of our 
7 plants has been awarded the minute-man 
flag for the purchase of War savings bonds. 

For years we have taken pride that here at 
Lancaster was the biggest print-cloth mill 
in the world, but we would have lost such 
pride could we not have changed that print 
cloth to meet the needs of those who rep- 
resent us in the front ranks of the real 
battle line, 

As this award signifies, all of our plants 
made this same change and, without excep- 
tion, made it with no loss of preduction. We 
realize that our efforts are as nothing com- 
pared to the sacrifices and dangers of those 
who are uniformed in our cloth; but we can 
be permitted the satisfaction that the high- 
est peak of production was reached after Pearl 
Harbor, though many of the new fabrics had 
never been attempted before. This increase 
was made possible only by the determination 
of the individual worker and the loyal coordi- 
nation of all. 

General Corbin and Captain Needham, our 
goal is still ahead of us, and there will be no 
slackening until we reach it. This recogni- 
tion today will serve as a warning to all of us 
that our cooperation must continue so that 
our individual efforts may not be wasted. 

Or behalf of the men and women who have 
won this honor at Lancaster, at Fort Mill, at 
Eureka, at Springstein, at Gayle, and at Ker- 
shaw, I accept this award with the deepest 
humility and the greatest appreciation. 





Farewell to a Phrase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand an editorial 
from the New Orleans (La.) Item of re- 
cent date. The editorial is entitled 
“Farewell to a Phrase.” It deals with the 
President’s recent attempt to rid him- 
self and his followers of what has become 
almost an epithet. I refer to the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that the name “New 
Deal” be laid aside and a new one ac- 
quired. He suggested “Win the War” as 
the cognomen of his party, thereby in- 
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ferentially arrogating unto himself and 
his followers the sole right to be recog- 
nized as among those interested in and 
contributing to the winning of the war. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be inserted in the Rerc- 
ORD at this point: 


FAREWELL TO A PHRASE 


The President's announcement that “Ney 
Deal” is an outmoded expression, that it was 
designed to meet conditions in 1932 and that 
this is 1943, seems to have startled a lot of 
Washington wiseacres. They are all ac 
about this revelation that Mr Roosevelt in- 
tends to seek a fourth term. 

We in New Orleans are quite a ways off 
from the center of activity along the Pot 
mac. But it seems to us that anyone wh 
has not realized that Mr. Roosevelt has al- 
ready long been running for a fourth tern 
ought to be taken out behind the Library 
of Congress Building and told some of the 
elementary facts of political life. 

Mr. Roosevelt was running for a fourt 
term when he put off action on the teen-ag 
draft until the 1942 congressional elections 
were behind him. He was running for 
fourth term when he let John L. Lewis and 
his half-million miners tear up the Littl 
Steel wage formula and dance on the piece 
And he is running just as much—but 
more—for a fourth term when he recognizes 
the country-wide odium into which the term 
“New Deal” has fallen, and seeks a 
palatable slogan. 

What the Nation wants to know is not 
whether the consignment of “New Deal” t 
the oubliette is an index to Mr. Roosevelt’; 
desire to remain in office, but whether the ad- 
ministration proposes to change merely t} 
label and not the philosophy for which 
stands. Are the hands now to be those otf 
Esau while the voice continues to be that of 
Jacob? 

New Deal is not merely a tag line. It 
means a type of regimented and centraliz 
paternalism which possibly might have been 
the only way out of a topsy-turvydom in 
which hungry people could not get enough 
to eat while farmers were producing t 
much food, and those who lacked sufficient 
clothing could not obtain more when the 
South was producing too much cotton. Sinc 
swift action was imperative, the New Deal 
treated the symptoms rather than the dis- 
ease by paying Iowans not to raise pigs and 
Louisianians not to ralse sugar or cotton. 

The conditions which called for such al- 
leviative rather than curative measures no 
longer obtain. We are confronted on every 
hand by shortages—shortages of leather for 
shoes, steel for kitchen utensils, meat for 
dinner, rubber for tires. To continue to 
prescribe for that malady the remedies com- 
pounded for a commodity surplus is—as ¥ 
have perhaps too frequently pointed out— 
the last word in folly. 

It is not the label, therefore, but the thing 
it labels, that is in bad odor today. The 
author of New Deal recognizes that the 
words are now unpopular. But they are 
unpopular only because the things they stand 
for have lost favor. Of what avail to find a 
new phrase, then, if we are still to talk about 
a quart of free milk for Hottentot babies and 
if we continue, enlarge, and strengthen gov- 
ernment by bureaucratic control instead of 
by popular voice? 

If this simple truth is ever recognized at 
Washington, Mr. Roosevelt's displeasure ovet 
the use of the New Deal label may inci- 
cate not that he is running for a fourth 
term, but on the contrary that he will not 
run. He is still running for it today, of 
course, just as he has been for more tha! 
a@ year. But if he should ultimately con 
to realize that the philosophy rather than it 
label lies at the root of popular displeasure, 
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sat he will not be running next 


Mr. Speaker, the editor of the Item 
evidently is a gentleman of high intelli- 
ce. excellent judgment, and with a 
lity to editorialize not always found 
those exercising that function. He 
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Orleans are quite a ways off 
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) us that anyone who has not 
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a fourth term ought to 
ind the Library of Congress 
old some of the elementary 






He then adds: 

Mr. Roosevelt was running for a fourth 
when he put off action on the teen-age 
t until the 1942 congressional elections 
behind him 


The editor apparently believes this was 

e first time the President ever gave the 
country a glance at his real ambitions. 
Certainly he could not have been listen- 

in when Mr. Roosevelt at Philadel- 
phia on June 27, 1936, delivered his 
peech of acceptance of the nomination 
for his second term. Otherwise he prob- 
bly would have reached the conclusion 
which I at that time reached. My wife 
and I sat before the radio and listened 
with much interest to what the President 
had to say. Among other things, he 
stated: 

Yhey (speaking of peoples in foreign coun- 
ries) begin to know that here in America 
we are waging a great and successful war. 
It is not alone a war against want and desti- 

ition and economic demoralization. It is 
more than that; it is a war for the survival 
of democracy. We are fighting to save a 
great and precious form of government for 
ourselves and for the world. 

I accept the commission you have tendered 
me. I join with you. I am enlisted for the 
duration of the war. 


Of course, as is customary with him, he 
did not speak with complete frankness 
and expressly state that he reserved unto 
himself the right to determine for him- 
self when the war was over, or that eco- 
nomic wars may be carried on indefinitely 
if those in high authority desire to do so. 
In all probability, and in the light of 
what has happened since, that thought 
had not entirely escaped him. 

When he made the above statement I 
turned to Mrs. Woodruff and said: 

My dear, that is the gentleman’s announce- 
ment of his candidacy in 1940, in 1944, and 
in as many other Presidential elections as he 
may later desire to become a candidate. 


I make no claim of being a prophet, and 
I assume that a great many others who 
heard that speech were similarly im- 
pressed. 

Power feeds upon more power. The 
more power the ambitious get the more 
they want. Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude that 
night, together with what he said and 
how he said it, indicated to me he pro- 
posed to continue indefinitely to, in the 
words of his closest adviser and friend, 
Mr. Hopkins, “tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect.” 

Mr. Speaker, both he and Mr. Hopkins 
are still with us, and what a mess they 
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and their wild-eyed dreamers and bu- 


have made of our domestic 
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G@ilails, 


In view of the President's untimely, 
unfortunate, but evident desire to mis- 
appropriate all recognition for love of 
country, for loyalty—yes, for that brand 
of loyalty which places life itself on th 
altar of the country’s freed seems 
timely to review the position of the Re- 
publican Party on this question as given 
to the country on September 7, 1943, at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., by the Republi- 
can post-war advisory council. In mak- 
ing its report to the council, the commit- 
tee on foreign policy and international 
relations said: 


ym—lt 


The members of this council are aware of 
the gravity of the problems our Nation faces 


We are fighting a desperate war, which must 


be won as speedily as possible When the 
war is ended, we must participate in the 
making of the peace. This p n the 





Nation a triple responsibility 

(a) We must preserve and protect all our 
Own national interests 

(b) We must aid in restoring order 
decent living in a distressed world. 

(c) We must do our full share in a pro- 
gram for permanent peace among nations 

At this time a detailed program for the 
accomplishment of these great objectives 
would be impractical, and specific commit- 
ments by this council, by the Republican 
Party, or by the Nation would be unwise. We 
cannot know now what situation may obtain 
at the war’send. But a specific program must 
be evolved in the months to come, as events 
and relations unfold. 

Therefore, we consider it to be our duty at 
the beginning of our work as an advisory 
council of the Republican Party to declare 
our approval of the following: 

1. Prosecution of the war by a united Na- 
tion to conclusive victory over all our enemies, 
including— 

(a) Disarmament and disorganization of 
the armed forces of the Axis; 

(b) Disqualification of the Axis to con- 
struct facilities for the manufacture of the 
implements of war; 

(c) Permanent maintenance of trained and 
well-equipped armed forces at home 

2. Responsible participation by the United 
States in post-war cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent military 
aggression and to attain permanent peace 
with organized justice in a free world. 

In making this recommendation we ground 
our judgment upon the belief that both the 
foreign policy and domestic policy of every 
country are related to each other so closely 
that each member of the United Nations (or 
whatever cocperative organization, perpetuat- 
ing existing unity, may be agreed upon) ought 
to consider both the immediate and remote 
consequences of every propositi with care- 
ful regard for (1) its effect upon > vital in- 
terests of the Nation; (2) its beari upor 
foreseeable international developments. 

If there should be a conflict between the 
two, then the United States of America should 
adhere to the policy which will preserve its 
constitutionalism as expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution itself, 
and the Bill of Rights, as administered 
through our republican form of government. 
Constitutionalism should be adhered to in 
determining the substance of our policies 
and shall be followed in ways and means 
making international commitments. 

In addition to these things this council 
advises that peace and security ought to be 
ultimately established upon other sanctions 
than force. It recommends that we work 
toward a policy which will comprehend other 
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and political bitterne 


Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention of 
the House to the first, the very first rec- 
ommendation the council will make to 
the committee on resolutions of the Re- 
publican National Convention at Chi- 
cago in June. It is as follows: 

Therefore we consider it to be our duty at 
the beginning of our work as an adv 
council of the Republican Party to declare 
our approval of the following 

1. Prosecution of the war by a ur 
tion to conclusive victory over all our ene- 
mies, including— 

(a) disarmament and disorganization of 
the armed forces of the Axis; 

(b) disqualification of the Axis to con- 
struct facilities for the manufacture of the 
implements of war; 

(c) permanent maintenance of trained 
and well-equipped armed forces at 

2. Responsible participation by 
States in post-war cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent mili- 
tary aggression and to permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free world 








home 
the United 






attain 


Mr. Speaker, I now invite attention to 
the last paragraph in the resolutions 
which reads as follows: 


The Council invites all Americans to ad- 
here to the principles here set forth 
end that our place among the nations of 
the world and our part in helping to brin 
about international peace and justice shall 
not be the subject of dome c partisan « - 
troversy and political bitterne 


Mr. Speaker, we were speaking to all 
Americans whether they were Republi- 
cans, Democrats, New Dealers, Socialists, 
or Communists. We neiths 
indirectly suggested that they abandon 
their party affiliations. We did not wrap 
ourselves in a cloak of partisanship and 
assume an attitude that only th 
marching under the banner of our pat 
could qualify as patriotic citizens. W 
have always recognized the fact that citi- 
zens in every walk of life, regardless of 
their race, their color, their creed, their 
political affiliations, or th 
standards, in times of national emergency 
have vied each with the other in demon- 
strating their high degree of patriotism 
by serving their t he way in 


r directly nor 


economic 


country in 
which they can give their best service. 

We Republicans are on record as de- 
siring to see this war through without 
partisanship being indulged in by y 
party or group. This is the policy to 
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which we shall cling regardless. If the 
leaders of the New Deal can restrain the 
prompting of their ambitions sufficiently 
to follow our lead, it will be most helpful 
in the win-the-war effort. 
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Sacrifice of Individual Freedom Through 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. 


Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the danger to our form of government 
under a prcSram of food subsicies as pro- 
posed by the Roosevelt administration 
has aroused the opposition of all pa- 
triotic citizens. This ancient device for 
introducing wholesale corruption into 
tie body politic has ro place in any 
free country in which the people aspire 
to remain sovereign and free. 

Under permission to extend my r2- 
marks, I inscrt th2 treatment of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, by L. A. Herper, 
department of agricultural economics, 
Cornell University, “checa, N. Y.: 

SUBSIDIES 


(By F. A. Harper, department of agricultural 
economics, Cornell University) 


The question of subsidies is confusing for 
many reasons. Many kinds of subsidies are 
possible. They may be paid to consumers, 
to marketing agencies, to producers, to the 
professions, or to any mixture of these or any 
segment of one or more of them. They may 
be paid on a variety of bases, of which the 
principal ones are “flat” and “differential.” 
They may be proposed for a variety of in- 
tended purposes—to save us money, to pre- 
vent inflation, to cause inflation, to stimulate 
consumption, to stimulate production, to 
make price controls effective, to reduce in- 
equalities of incomes, to protect those whose 
position has been disadvantaged by the war 
(white-collar workers, etc.), etc. 

The subsidy question is further compli- 
cated by being a mixture of economic, po- 
litical, ethical, social, and other considera- 
tions. 

In view of all these confusing aspects, it is 
not surprising that the public is confronted 
with all sorts of statements—both true and 
false, both pro and con. Adding to the con- 
fusion is the fact that authorities are in vio- 
lent disagreement. 

Only by taking the question apart into 
smaller segments, and carefully analyzing 
each, can we hope to arrive at a sound ap- 
praisal of the entire question of subsidies. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY A SUBSIDY 


A subsidy can be thought of as any device 
whereby some individuals, or units of gov- 
ernment, or business units receive funds or 
benefits other than in exchange for eco- 
nomic goods or services which they produce. 

The current controversy is related to a food 
subsidy, proposed for administration by the 
Federal Government. Irrespective of the 
final plan, as to the basis of payment and 
the recipients of the payments, one thing is 
certain which identifies it as a subsidy, the 
government will not itself be producing or 
marketing food with this subsidy money. 
Instead, it simply performs the function of 
passing out the subsidy money. 














A subsidy is not a new thing, though it has 
often gone by some other name. We have 
had many of them, both large and small. 
They have been used, in the m:in, under cir- 
cumstances where the free market would not 
support the recipient without the subsidy. 
Persons who cannot work, or who cannot find 
jobs, are paid subsidies; we call them relief 
or welfare payments. We have also paid sub- 
sidies for the early development of the rail- 
roads, for air mail, and for maintenance of a 
merchant marine—all of which, at the time, 
either were not self-supporting or would not 
develop as rapidly as we wished without the 
subsidy. 

Most governmental operations are not ba- 
sically subsidies. The distinction is an im- 
portant one, and is not always noted. They 
produce for us some goods or services which 
might, instead, be produced by individuals or 
corporations; we would then call it business. 
An excellent illustration is the Postal Service, 
which is quite similar to the nongovernmen- 
tal business of the express service. Similarly 
the Government—Federal, State, or local— 
performs for us other economic services like 
education, police, road building and repair, 
and the national defense. 

The essential feature of any subsidy boils 
down to this: it involves the passing out of 
Government money, and has the effect of re- 
distributing wealth or relative incomes. This 
is due to the fact that there is no economic 
cornucopia from which we can draw the 
funds for subsidies. The cost must be borne 
by someone. If the costs of the food subsidy 
were to be borne by the receivers in propor- 
tion to the benefits, there would be no redis- 
tribution involved, nor would it be a subsidy, 
in reality—at least, the process would clearly 
be futile. 

The money for the subsidy may come out 
of current taxes, or it may be paid for by 
adding to the governmental debt. Neither 
source of funds changes its status from that 
of a subsidy. In fact, every governmental 
deficit can be thought of as a subsidy, because 
presumably it is a means whereby someone 
else at a later date will have to pay the costs 
of someone’s present income. 

We need not vote a subsidy in order to 
have one in wartime. The extremely large 
current governmental deficits are, in essence, 
subsidies. To grant further subsidies under 
that name is simply to increase the amount 
of wartime subsidy, which is already in exist- 
ence in sizable proportions. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE SUBSIDY PAYMENTS? 
GETS THE BENEFITS? 
ENTIAL PAYMENTS 


A food subsidy, being a benefit to someone 
paid out of the Federal Treasury, might be 
expected to be paid to whomever it is intend- 
ed to benefit. If the intent is to hold down 
prices—to prevent inflation—and at the same 
time supply consumers with quantities of 
food that would require higher prices to pro- 
ducers and marketers, then its clear intent is 
to benefit consumers. It is hoped by the sub- 
sidy to avoid the higher cost to consumers, 
that would normally require them to pay in 
the form of higher prices. 

One way to accomplish this would be to 
give all consumers the subsidy in the form of 
payments in money from the Federal Treas- 
ury. But they might spend it on something 
other than the food for which it was intended. 
So it is deemed necessary to give them the 
benefits in lower food prices. Actually this 
distinction is not what it seems at first, be- 
cause the money saved from the food bill is 
available to spend on something else; so lower 
food prices are really little or no different 
from cash payments to consumers in the 
first place, to spend on whatever they wish. 

The food-subsidy money presumably will 
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FLAT AGAINST DIFFER- 


be paid to producers or to some of the mid- 


1See reference No. 14. 
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dlemen agencies, or to both. To pay it to 
producers or distribution agencies, with a 
corresponding lowering of retail food prices, 
accomplishes the same purpose as cash pay- 
ments to consumers, and does it with less 
administrative expense and trouble? 

After deciding which group will receive the 
subsidy payments, there is still the question 
of the basis on which payment will be made 
within that group. Let us say that food sub- 
sidies are to be paid to producers. Will each 
farmer receive an equal amount? Or will al] 
receive a uniform rate for each unit of out- 
put? Or will they receive a payment for 
each unit of output over and above some 
specified quantity? Or will it be paid on 
some basis relative to costs? Full treat. 
ment of these alternatives becomes very in- 
volved. 


WILL SUBSIDIES SAVE US MANY TIMES THEIR 
COST? 


The belief is widespread that subsidies 
would save us many times their cost. Such 
a viewpoint amounts to thinking of sub- 
sidies as some sort of investment, on a na- 
tional basis, that assures us of a profit 
amounting to several hundred percent. It 
is difficult to see how a nation can invest 
in itself and realize a large profit, simply by 
passing out some subsidy money. A subsidy, 
being a redistribution process, cannot in th 
true sense of the word have a profit; but if 
it could have a profit, it most certainly could 
also have a loss. 

The complexity of subsidies have made 
them a most fertile area in which people's 
economic thinking can become confused 
When wishful thinking is planted in such 
a fertile area, many reasons are found to ex- 
plain the hoped-for result. Subsidies are 
no exception. 

No less than five distinctly separate ex- 
planations can be found to explain the state- 
ment that subsidies will save us many times 
their cost (i. e., a “profit” of several hundred 
percent). There may in addition be other 
explanations that have not come to this 
writer’s attention. 

The basis for the five reasons, which are 
advanced to explain why food subsidies will 
be profitable, are: 

1. The pyramiding of increases in the farm 
price of food, resulting from the percentags 
mark-up system of figuring marketing 
margins. 

2. The marginal producer theory, in stim- 
ulating production. 

3. The key-point theory, as related to the 
spiral of price increases. 

4. The Government as a consumer theory. 

5. The proof shown in the price indexes. 

For most of these claims, if we are to 
believe that subsidies will yield savings 
amounting to several times their cost, we 
might well wonder why not subsidize our 
entire cost of living—in fact, our entire na- 
tional economic activity. The claim that $6 
or $7 is saved for every dollar of cost would 
indicate that a complete subsidy would re- 
duce our cost of living by about 85 percent. 
This is an enticing thought, and we might 
wonder if the economic burden of our exist- 
ence could not be reduced even farther by 
subsidizing the subsidy. 


THE PYRAMIDING OF INCREASES IN THE FARM 
PRICE OF FOOD 


One basis for the claim that subsidies will 
yield savings amounting to several times their 
cost relates to the manner in which market- 
ing agencies establish their margins, or 
charges. It is assumed that marketing agen- 
cies set their charges on a percentage-of-cost 
basis, rather than at fixed rates per unit of 
product. Consequently, it is assumed that a 
rise in prices to farmers would bring a pro- 


?See reference No. 12, which also includes 
a@ good clear discussion of flat against differ- 
ential subsidies. 




















































































































in the margins of all the suc- 
e chain of marketing agencies. For 
e, assume that before the price rise, 

receiving $1 and 1arketing 

es $1, of a $2 retail price. Then, if 
shed to increase the price to farmers by 
cent, so as to stimulate production, it 
result in a rise in the retail price to 

$1.10 to farmers, 


that is, 


nate rise 


‘rs were 


and $1.10 to market- 
gencies); the rise would be 
le the increase going to farmers. By 
subsidies, we would pay the farmers $1 
»> open market and 10 cents in subsidies. 
ibsidy money would be sort of handed 

*m behind our backs, or “under the 
so that the marketing agencies 

i have no basis for raising their margins 

subsidy plan, then, would cost $2 of 

market price plus 10 cents of subsidy 
or a total of $2.10. The subsidy de- 

1 this iliustration, would save 10 cents, 

if the amount of total rise in retail price 

would occur if subsidies were not used. 

= js the line of reasoning, in the argument 
esented. 

first question is, Do marketing agen- 

e at their margins that way? Some 

others fix their margins or charges 

specified amounts per unit of product. 

portation charges, for instance, are al- 

entirely on a package, volume, or weight 

and only in an extremely remote sense 

they bear any relationship whatsoever to 

ges in the price of the product. What 

of all our marketing charges are priced 

» way, and what part the other? 

Had the originators of this claim investi- 

ted some excellent data available in an- 

agency of the Government, the Bureau 

Agricultural Economics, they would have 
found some useful but discouraging evi- 
dence. These figures show, for the last 30 
years and for a fixed quantity of food, the 
returns to farmers and the charges of all 
marketing agencies. 

An estimate of marketing costs based on 
the assumption that they will change pro- 
portionate to changes in the prices paid 
farmers for food is far from our actual ex- 
perience. The error of such an assumption 
has been increasing in general over the 30- 
period, and for the last 10 years one 
would be about 83 percent wrong in that 
assumption. Expressed another way, 83 per- 
cent of marketing costs for the last 10 years 
have apparently been based on a fixed dollar 
and only 17 percent based on a fixed 
percentage mark-up such as would increase 
or decrease with changes in prices paid to 
farmers for food 

The reason why marketing margins and 
charges are mostly based on a fixed dollar 
p 


ter, 











vear 


rate 


ite, rather than to be related to the buying 

rice of the food, is that marketing costs 
are mostly wages which change slowly. In 
fact, since 1921 marketing margins show 
only slight recognition of the increases and 
decreases in prices paid to farmers. Most 
marketing agencies perform a service on 
what amounts to a fee basis, and the size 
of the fee depends on wage rates more than 
anything else. 

The evidence for the last 10 years can be 
applied to present farm prices and market- 
ing costs, to estimate and compare the effect 
of a subsidy plan with that of allowing a 
rise in farm prices to occur in the market 
I lace. 

The retail cost of a family’s food basket in 
mid-1943 was at the rate of $451 yearly, of 
which $255 went to producers and $196 went 
to the marketing agencies (table 1, column 
1). Now assume that it is considered neces- 
sary to give producers a 10-percent increase, 
in order to stimulate food production. The 
argument for the subsidy scheme, as out- 
lined above, would lead us to expect the 
retail cost to rise to $496 (column 2). Actu- 
ally this is a sizeable exaggeration, and we 
should instead expect a retail cost of $480 


} 


} 


(column 3), based on the action of market- 
ing agencies during the last 10 years. 


TaBLE 1.—Rising food prices as 
with a subsidy payment, 
food costs 


compared 
as affecting total 
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Compared with the $480 probable cost, 
what would be the cost under a subsidy plan, 
whereby producers were given the same 10- 
percent increase in returns? It would be 
$476 (column 4), or only $4 less, ignoring ad- 
ministrative costs. This $4 compares with 
the unfounded expectation of a saving of $20 
($496— $476). Probably even the $4 saving is 
temporary; marketing margins might soon 
increase to the $200 figure even under the 
subsidy plan. 

The administrative costs of the subsidy 
plan are not to be ignored either. The present 
analysis affords no basis for estimate. But 
it seems quite conservative to expect that the 
total cost of the subsidy plan, including ad- 
ministration, would be as much or more than 
the cost if we allowed the price to rise in the 
market place as usual. 


THE MARGINAL PRODUCER THEORY, IN 
LATING PRODUCTION ”* 


A leading argument of proponents of the 
subsidy scheme is that “each dollar spent on 
subsidies would save $6 or $7 in our cost of 
living.” This enticing discovery has been at- 
tributed to O. P. A., and until recently it has 
been quoted without supporting evidence. If 
evidence exists it has been carefully pro- 
tected from public view by a veil of mys- 
ticism. However, recently this veil has been 
removed for us by a leading columnist,* He 
says that this mysterious power of subsidies 
arises from their use on a differential basis, 
whereby some new producers are enticed into 
production by paying them—and no one 
else—a subsidy in lieu of a higher price. If, 
instead, we used a higher market price for 
everyone the cost of living to the Nation 
would be increased by many times the amount 
involved in a differential subsidy scheme. 
That is the way the argument goes, to ex- 
plain this power of subsidies. 

The explanation of this columnist is reveal- 
ing. So far as I know, the public has never 
been informed that food subsidies were to be 
used on this differential basis. If this is 
right, are we not being deceived in the argu- 
ment for subsidies? Are not some attempt- 
ing to acquire support of subsidies through 
use of an argument which is applicable—if 
at all—only to differential subsidies, when, as 


STIMU- 





* See Subsidy Question Raised, the New York 
Times, Dec. 3, 1943, p. 22, 
*See reference No. Il. 
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a matter of fact, they intend to use subsidies 
only on a flat basis? 

We cannot quite ignore the poss 
this columnist is right, 
to be used on e@ 


1 


ibility that 
namely, that they are 
differential basis At least, 


let's look at the principal supporting argu- 
ment, that they will save us many times 
their cost. 

First, let us look at the practical workings 


of such a scheme, as against the theoretical 
possibilities claimed for it. To actually ap- 
ply a differential subsidy on this basis would 
require that payment be made only where it 
will bring out more production; in no in- 
stance is it to be paid to anyone who, as a 
result, would have a greater profit but no 
more production. Visualize what this mean 

It means the necessity for complete cost ac- 
counts on all producers of all products to be 





subsidized. Not alone that: we would need 
cost account budgets for everyone not now a 
producer who could become one for each 


product—which includes every nonproducer 
in this country and every foreigner who 
might be allowed to enter the country. And 
that is not all; this marginal production, to 
be brought in by the subsidies, could be 
from other fields on the farms of present 
producers, and so we would need cost budgets 
on each field of present producers which is 
not now being used for that crop 

How 


many separate cost accounts would 
be necessary? There are 6,000,000 farmers, 
plus some 50,000,000 other gainfully em- 
ployed persons who could become farmers, 


plus some millions of foreigners who could 
become farmers here. How many food prod- 
ucts would be involved? There are 118 food 
products listed in Agricultural Statistics, and 
many others not listed. There are innumer- 
able flelds per farm. Multiply some such fig- 
ures together, and as a conservative estimate 
the figure is fantastic. The problem is far 
different from that of paying a differential 
subsidy to a few copper producers. 

It may be said that all these accounts 
would not be necessary, but that is not so 
The accomplishment of the plan, in bringing 
forth increased production at a lower 
would be in direct proportion to the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of these accounts. To 
fail would be to fail from the start in realiz- 
ing these theoretical possibilities of a differ- 
ential subsidy. One could not run a differ- 
ential subsidy as O. P. A. has been run, where 
we have depended largely on patriotism mixed 
with periodic official threats—and a prosecu- 
tion now and then—to carry out the en- 
forcement of price-fixing. With a differen- 


cost 


tial subsidy, you must know precisely to 
whom to send the checks 

What this accounting would cost can be 
only a guess. Based on our experience here 


at Cornell, where we have kept complete cost 
accounts since 1913, it would cost $900,000,000 
annually, and would require an accounting 
staff of 400,000 persons, to keep them on 
farms in the United States. This does not 
include any charge for the time of farmer 
who keep the basic record That cost would 
be only for present farmers, and would not 
include records for nonfarmers who should 
receive subsidies so as to pull them into pro- 
duction, nor does it include records for mar- 
ginal fields on present farm Whatever the 
cost, it would be tremendous in both dolla: 
and manpower, and should be deducted from 
the theoretical possibilities of subsidies 
These 400,000 (plus) persons, if put to work 
on farms, might increase food production by 
an amount that would make the gain in pro- 
duction from subsidies appear silly, by com- 
parison. Our anticipated gain in food might 
well turn out to be a los 

The probable inaccuracy of the accounts is 
important. Anyone who has ever done cost 
accounting knows how difficult it is to attain 
accuracy, iff working 
with owners who want the correct answer 


even for a trained st 
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above anything else. What would be the ac- 
curacy for 400,000 green accountants getting 
the data from owners who know that the sub- 
sidy they receive will depend on the results 
of these accounts? 

But let’s assume that, in dollars, we stil 
have some saving left after paying all these 
cost Is that all gain? Let us say that we 
would avoid a $3 increase in the cost of liv- 
ing by the use of $2 ($1 of subsidy payments 
and $1 of accounting and administrative 
costs). Proponents argue that this saves the 
people $1. But that is not so, because the 
$1 figure of supposed saving ignores the fact 
that much of it would come back to the 
people (the Government) through increased 
income taxes. All who would be enjoying 
higher profits because of the higher market 
price would be confronted with increased in- 
come taxes. If the tax rates aren't high 
enough, we can raise them—even up to the 
point cf complete confiscation of the $1, if 
we wish. 

It may be said that the argument of con- 
fiscation of profits throuch taxes breaks down, 
because of tax evasions that cannot be 
avoided. But by the same incapacity, we 
cannot fairly edminister a differential sub- 
sidy plan, which would require similar in- 
formation to give us the relative costs of 
producers. 

Lastly, are we to enter a period when high 
costs, due to the inefficiencies, dishonest 
records, and other causes alike, are to be 
rewarded by a subsidy? Even undcr the 
strain of war, with its confusion and disrup- 
tions, we should hesitate to take euch a step 
without most careful thcught as to where it 
leads. Such a policy, if carried to the extreme, 
wceuld seriously affect our standard of living, 
and would make vivid to the people of the 
United States the need for freedom from 
want. 


THE “KEY POINT” THEORY, AS RELATED TO THE 
SPIRAL OF PRICE INCREASES 
One explanation for a possible “profit” from 


subsidies is that certain key points exist in 
our economic and price structure, so that a 
dollar applied there will save several dollars 
of cost elsewhere. Even if one believed this 
to be untrue, to disprove it would be about 
as difficult as to prove that ghcsts did not 
exist somewhere—one would first have to look 
everywhere at once, and find no ghosts there. 

The marginal producer idea, previcusly 
discussed, is one possible concept of this Key 
point theory; so is the farm price, in the 
belief that marketing agencies pyramid their 
charges with increases in the farm price. 

Another and perhaps more frequently men- 
tioned key point has to do with the use of 
subsidies as a sort of bargaining device for 
use With groups that have the ability and the 
inclination to upon us much hisher 
wages or higher prices. Subsidies are claimed 
to be a substitute and preventive, and there- 
fore are thought to be a profitable investment 
for a nation. Some, who honestly view sub- 
sidies as an evil, somewhat reluctantly sup- 
port them as the lesser of two evils. One 
authority, for instance, has said, “A flat sub- 
sidy may in certain circumstances be the 
lesser of two evils, if the only real alterna- 
tive is a general wage increase.” 

The Little Steel formula involves applica- 
tion of the key-point theory. By this plan, 
a gesture was made of tying basic wage rates 
to an index of the cost of living for January 
1, 1941. By this plan, the cost of living was 
to become an automatic gage for the de- 
termination of wage rates, which makes of 
those items in our official index of the cost 
of living a sort of key point in our price 
structure. If it becomes necessary to give 
greater returns to producers and to market- 
ing agencies, it is hoped by the use of sub- 
sidies to grant them this increase, and at the 
same time keep the Official price index from 
rising. So, it is hoped, subsidies would be- 


force 


come an economy measure, and also a means 
of preventing further inflation. 

For any plan like the Little Steel formula, 
the real question is whether or not labor or 
other groups will agree to a plan, and stick 
by it, whereby their total income is tied to 
prices of only a portion of the things for 
which they spend their incomes. Will they 
refrain from further demands, for instance, 
if some plan like subsidies is used to hold 
down the prices of certain items involved in 
the agreement, while other items are allowed 
to rise appreciably in price? Current events 
seem to indicate that the answer is “No.” 

Despite the Little Steel formula, hourly 
wage rates in manufacturing industries have 
gone up about twice as much as the cost of 
living, and the weekly incomes of people have 
gone up more than three times as much as 
the cost of living. 

This economical power of subsidies could 
erise only if our general wage structure 
could, by agreement, be tied to only a few 
subsidized items. Preferable would be to tie 
wages to some one minor item, like vanilla 
extract, so that the cost of the subsidy pay- 
ments necessary to hold its price down would 
be small; if we could accomplish approval of 
such a scheme, great power of economy could 
be claimed for the subsidy plan. If, on the 
other hand, the groups involved should de- 
mand inclusion of prices of absolutely all 
items of their expenditure, this economical 
power of subsidies would disappear com- 
pletely; it would then become simply a mat- 
ter of shifting part of the cost of things, that 
should reasonably be paid for by consumers 
in these prosperous times, to the Federal 
Treasury, with an increase in the public debt 
to be borne by someone else in future years. 

A demand for higher wages, of $1 a day, 
would be a demand for some $19,000,000,000 
increase in the yearly income payments to our 
present working force in the United States. 
A food subsidy of $1,000,000,000 annually, 
which some say would be more than adequate 
if used wisely on this key-point basis, is 
equivalent to 5 cents a day. If it is impos- 
sible to block by direct methods the inflation- 
ary demand for a $1 wage increase, pro- 
ponents of the subsidy plan hope that the 
demand can be placated by this indirect 
approach, and a cost of 5 cents of subsidy 
money. This might succeed until the recip- 
ients realized the difference between the $1 
and what amounts to 5 cents; its success 
could not be expected to last any longer than 
that. If there originally existed an irresist- 
ible demand for a $1 increase, it would seem 
that an irresistible demand for 95 cents would 
still exist. Or, they might demand and ob- 
tain later the $1 originally requested, mak- 
ing a total of $1.05 as the outcome of what 
was thought to be a 5-cent expenditure to 
prevent the $1 raise in wages. 

The question of key points in other situa- 
tions would seem to follow closely that given 
above, relative to a wage increase. Whatever 
its validity and usefulness, the process would 
seem to boil down to fooling someone by a 
sort of horse-trading deal. If that is the 
case, the problem of fair wages and fair prices 
to different groups might just as well be 
threshed out in the first place, on its true 
merits and above the table. If we cannot 
refute on its merits an unreasonable demand, 
what chance is there that we can succeed in 
squelching it by some process of deception? 
And if the demand is a reasonable one, to 
reduce it by deception is unfair. 

The key point concept is closely related to 
the question of subsidies as a means of con- 
trolling inflation. (See the section, Will Sub- 
sidies Prevent Inflation?) 


THE GOVERNMENT AS A CONSUMER THEORY 
The Government now is a highly impor- 
tant consumer of goods and services which 
the Nation produces. Its present importance 
as a consumer is largely because of the war 
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effort. Thus, it is argued, anything we can 
do to hold down prices will save the G 
ernment a great deal of cost it otherwi 
would have to pay. The effect is supposed 
by some * to be so great that the use of sub- 
sidies will save, in governmental costs, 
more than they cost us. 

Although this argument is one form 
explanation for expecting subsidies to 
profitable, it is basically dependent on 
power of subsidies to prevent inflation, a: 
so will be discussed later under that headin 

It is sufficient here to point out that t 
Government consumes only a fraction of 1 
total production of the items to be subsidi: 
For instance, if the Government subsidizes 
product, on a flat basis, and purchases o1 
20 percent of it, the direct cost of the s1 
sidy would certainly be five times the di: 
saving to the Government for the quant 
it buys. The Government could not save 
its purchases, more than the cost of the s1 
sidy until its purchases increased to some 
figure of more than 100 percent. 


THE PROOF SHOWN IN THE PRICE INDEXES 


Evidence purporting to show that subs! 
dies accomplish wonders is frequently gi, 
for this country, for England, and for C: 
ada, in the form of price indexes of a 
lected group of commodities, including th 
that are subsidized. Price indexes thus us 
are misleading, under the circumstances 

Let us look at a simple illustration. Su; 
pose we are threatened with inflation of 1 
price of salt. People have plenty of mon 
and want salt so much that they are willi: 
to boost its price from 8 cents to 10 cen 
To prevent inflation we might keep t 
market price at 8 cents and pay the other 
2 cents in the form of a subsidy. The fig 
of 8 cents would be the nominal marks 
price and would be the one found in any 
market survey of prices. The true figure of 
cost, however, is 10 cents—8 cents paid 
the purchaser in the market place plus 
cents paid by all the people of the count: 
collectively in the form of a government 
subsidy. This is not controlling inflation; 
is nothing more than obscuring the inflati 
that is really taking place. 

By the same process, we could pay all t! 
10 cents of the price of salt by gover 
mental subsidy. It would amount only 
a shift in the price of salt from the us 
individually, to the people of the countr: 
collectively. The price, in the sense of t 
real and ultimate cost to the people, wou 
still be 10 cents. Ignoring the question 
the wisdom of the Government giving free 
salt to its citizens, this illustrates how mar- 
ket prices of subsidized :tems fail to show 
the progress of inflation. 

Thought of this way, indexes of cost hbe- 
come meaningless if we look only at the 
market price of subsidized commodities 
Likewise, any “index” of prices of com- 
modities (the average market prices of sev- 
eral commodities) becomes a useless measure 
of the true cost to the country—and of the 
progress of inflation—as we include more and 
more subsidized products. These are the 
sort of indexes commonly used to “prove 
that in countries using subsidies, they have 
returned many times their cost, or have pre- 
vented inflation. Such evidence is a de- 
lusion. 

Great success in the use of subsidies has 
been claimed, for instance, for Great Britain 
The index of market food prices has been 
pointed to as evidence. The true cost of 
food eaten by the British should include the 
cost of the subsidy to Britain, and the value 
of food supplied to the British by lend-lease 
or other sources for which the British peo- 
ple need not pay as market price for some 
of what they buy. What would the food 
price index show if these additional items 


® See reference No. 14, 
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SUBSIDIES PREVENT INFLATION 





t that subsidies are neces- 
ff inflation has been, after all, 

il basis for support of the plan 
eryone fears inflation and many 
i ) support any proposal that they 
even a faint hope of stopping it. 
ir workers, who favor food sub- 
preventive of the inflation which 
them, and all others concerned 
danger of inflation, might well 
hether the proposal would turn out 

ure, or a cause of more inflation. 

i tever amount of subsidy money is 


ut to consumers, either directly or 
tlv, is inflationary. This is because it 
the money in consumers’ hands to 

ent on available and services, 
ut a corresponding increase in the 
tity of goods and services to be bought 
the money. Such a condition—too 
1 money for the goods and services—is 


gC ods 


what caused our inflation problem in the 
place, for which subsidies are now 
brought forth as a preventive. Our pres- 


ent inflation problem arises from a doubling, 
e 1939, in the income of the average 
family, and an increase of over two and one- 
f times in money in circulation, without 
rresponding increase in goods and 

‘es that might absorb it without in- 
creasing prices. More money added to what 


i eady an excess, whether Government 
I y or other, increases rather than de- 
C ses the discrepancy between money and 
f s; and so it adds to the inflationary 
f 


The fact that the Government is a con- 
does change the fact that more 

! *y without more goods is inflationary. If 
the Government was the only consumer, and 
1 i all the goods, such subsidy money would 
s be inflationary by the amount of the 


& ay 


not 


If the Government passes out subsidy 

equivalent to 10 percent of the con- 
er purchases of goods and services, we 
would have every reason to expect 10 percent 
of inflation. Then, if we had accepted sub- 
sidies as a preventive of inflation, the next 


l step would be to try more cure; if 
we passed out 20 percent more next time, 
we would have every reason to expect a total 


of 30 percent inflation (10 plus 20). And so 
we would have started toward uncontrolled 
n, that would be stopped only when 
anged our mind about subsidies as a 
cure for inflation, and stopped applying more 

1 more subsidies. 

It is important in this connection to dis- 
tinguish again between two sorts of govern- 
‘ntal activity. Some, like the postal sys- 

schools, roads, and the defense program, 
t similar to the production and marketing 
goods and services by private or corporate 
businesses. If their cost is fully financed by 


infl 
we ¢ 


taxes or other income of the Government, 
the process is not inflationary no matter 
what the magnitude of their operations; in 
f it is no more inflationary than is the 


operation of a corporation which produces 
mething and sells it at cost 

I food subsidies to be noninflationary, 
it would be necessary for the Government to 


ke away from the people an amount of 





money equivalent to the subsidy cost. ne 
way would be to sell the commodities it has 
| luced with the subsidy money, much as 


ls stamps to reimburse itself for the 


money passed out to pay for the expense of 
the Postal System; but it does not itself 
any commodities, and so does not 





n for sale So it would have to in- 
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» circulatior Now Vv find bsidies ad- 
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Subsidies are « n met ed as ilter- 
native of higher wages or higher controlled 
prices. They may be the same, or more, or 
less inflationary when thought of that way 


How they compare will depend on the s 


dollars, of the two alternatives. Of course, 
if the people are demanding a dollar of in- 


creased income and can be inveigled into ac- 
cepting 50 cents of subsidy instead, then 
subsidies would be only half as inflationary 
as the wage increase. But they might de- 
mand the dollar later anyhow, and then sub- 
sidies would have the effect of increasing the 
inflation by half. But both are inflationary, 
and the only way to avoid inflation is to pre- 
vent both. 

The New York Times points out clearly ® 
that the differential type of subsidy “is not 
much different in principle from the cost- 
plus type of Government contract.” It is 
generally conceded that the cost-plus con- 
tract is distinctly inflationary, because it 
tends to discourage efficiency, and to remove 
all the normal resistances to paying (infla- 
tionary) higher wages and prices for mate- 
rials. If the differential subsidy amounts to 
the same thing under another name, we 
should realize that for the same reasons it 
too has a distinctly inflationary influence, 
rather than serving as a preventive of infla- 
tion 

Subsidies, it seems, fail completely as a 
means of stopping the inflation that is now 
very much under way in the United States. 
If we start them in a small way with the 
expectation that they will stop rising prices, 
and it turns out instead that they. generate 
further inflationary rises, we are likely to 
assume that the failure was due to insuffi- 
cient subsidy in the first attempt. Then we 
would logically try more and more subsidies, 
generating more and more inflation which 
we were attempting to stop. We would then 
be in a subsidy spiral, indulged in as a 
means of preventing an inflation 
which is really the same thing in 
outcome.’ 

This is not to predict that the United States 
is with certainty on its way toward uncon- 
trolled inflation. But we should recognize 
that uncontrolled inflation would not de- 
scend upon us instantly. It creeps upon n¢ 
tions as a result of their individual and gov- 
ernmental actions and enactments. Subsi- 
dies are one step in that direction. It may 
not be too early to note the similarity in the 
expansion of money in circulation in Ger- 
many during World War No. 1 and in the 
United States since 1939. Germany did not 
experience the crisis of its uncontrolled in- 
flation until 1923. But the 1923 debacle was 
simply the culmination of a continuous 
growth of money in circulation which. in its 
first 5 years looked very similar to that of 
the United States during the years from 1939 
to 1943.7 We may well be concerned over the 
possibility of serious inflation resulting from 
a widespread belief in the United States that 
large increases in the Federal debt are justi- 
fied to prevent both rising prices and falling 
prices—which leaves only that oc« 


spiral— 


its final 





asionai in- 


See reference No. 12 
the differential type of subsidy 
*See reference No. 18. 
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g out Gove ment checks, if the lim- 
ctor in their living already insuffi- 
ri t goods available for them to buy T 
estimate $37,000 000 000 of exc: consumé¢ 
money in the United States for 1943, o1 
and above taxes and the cost of goods and 
services available for them to buy at curr 
fixed prices, is grim evidence of the fact t! 
insufficient money is not the re: n whi 
average person cannot live better than he 
now does 
Some groups have suffered during the war 
far more than others, in terms of the living 
their incomes will afford them. The out- 
standing group in this position is the white- 
collar group, or part of it, who have had little 
or no increase in incomes at a time when 
living costs have risen 22° percent The way 


to help their position i » correc 
cally. This group will not be h¢ y an 
over-all Subsidy which everyone receives, be- 
cause, with the higher prices that would re- 
ult, the goods that could be bought by each 
yroup remain the same as it was before 

If we are to believe 
income figures, the average 
living about one-sixth better 
1939, in terms of goods ught.’ 
In addition, huge amounts are being saved 
for future spending, in the form of 
bank accounts, War 


+ t 





the official 


person must be 
1943 than in 


and services b 


casn, 


bonds, reduced debts 


and insurance. Family incomes have about 
doubled since 1939. Prices have gone up 
some, and taxes have been increased, but 
these have failed by far to absorb the in- 
creased incomes. So, we find no evidences 
these figures to justify a general subsidy to all 
group 


Any plan to correct maladjustments grow 





ing out of the war must be specific, not gen- 
eral. Furth e, it ¥ d em tl we 
could afford correction without recourse to 
public subsidie 

COULD SUBSIDIES BE USEFUL IN INFLUENCING 


PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTS? 


AND CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN 


Normally we 


s—vcte i 
system in 


are satisfied with 
this country whereby pr: 
of each product is guided by the wishes of 
reflected in the market place 

If we want more potatoes, we bid them up in 
price and, as soon as they can do so, farmers 
reflect their recognition of this fact by a 
larger planted acreage. If want- 
1, there are lower p ver acre- 


ea I 
age Of ¢ the 


an € nomic 


consumers as 


fewer are 





purse ‘+r and 





other in- 

fluences on yields makes impossible any fine 
adjustment of supply 

Even in wartime we may not want to gen- 
erally alter this system But in fare in- 
stances perhaps we do 

One condition where we might wish t 
a public subsidy to alter this system c 
illustrated by the current p 
Last spring, principally because of too 
fixed prices for potatoes du! the winter: 
and the shortage of other vegetables, we 
out of potatoes. “White market” price 
favorable and black k | € V J 
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he late marketing 


reased t 
top it off, the 
c he crop, and we had crop of 
uf ),000,000 bushels, or 10 percent more 
! e ever had. Normally, 
the corisumption of potatoes highly 
able for even wide fiuctuations in price, 
1e 1944 crop would have sold for little or 
thing in pr distant from 
Then, in 1945, a sufficient number of 
,otato growers would be discouraged to the 
point where the crop might be reduced to 
325,000,000 bushels (or some other figure)— 
far below our normal consumption. The 
public might well be so concerned over such 
a prospect that they would choose to take 
steps now to prevent it. The first step has, 
in fact, already been taken by the Govern- 
ment, a support or loan price has been estab- 
lished to insure a good acreage for planting 
next year, provided the price can be main- 
tained throughout the marketing season and 
provided all the 1943 crop can be disposed of 
at these prices. But trouble is about to begin 
in another way. Consumption is difficult to 
predict under current conditions, but it ap- 
pears likely that not all the 1943 crop will be 
consumed at these high support prices. 
Much lower prices would have to prevail in 
order to induce consumers to consume them 
all. If we drop the price, we might as a re- 
sult have too few potatoes as a 1944 crop. 
If we maintain the price, some of the 1943 
crop is likely to be wasted. A subsidy to in- 
duce consumption, and at the same time 
maintain the producer price, is a possible 
Because of the importance of po- 
tatoes as an excellent and cheap food, that 
can be produced in great quantities per acre, 
we might wish to use subsidies on potatoes 
this year as a sort of wartime measure. 
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answer. 


Another illustration of the use of subsidies 
to influence production and consumption is 
as a means of inducing, or bribing, consumers 
into a shift in their type of diet. If we are to 
be of much help in feeding the rest of the 
world it will be necessary for us to shift our 
diet to include more of the primary foods 
(crops, like cereals, soybeans, peanuts, beans, 
etc.) and less of the secondary foods (like 
meats) which require for each calorie they 
contain something like seven calories of pri- 
mary foods used in their production. A 
hiatus arises from the fact that people do not 
like a diet of primary foods and want a diet 
with as high a proportion as possible of the 
secondary foods. With current unprecedent- 
ed levels of consumer incomes, consumers are 
trying to shift away from primary foods, 
rather than toward them. All this leads to 
the conviction that we have but three alterna- 
tives to choose from, (1) we could squeeze 
the consumers’ incomes down to the point 
(in buying power) where they had to shift 
toward the primary foods as the product of 
necessity, (2) we could bribe them into shift- 
ing their diet by a subsidy on the price of the 
primary foods we want them to use more of, 
(3) we can let. the whole business go and thus 
fail to accomplish a shift in our diet, and fail 
to deliver to any large extent on our promises 
of food to other nations. As between these 
alternatives it is conceivable that we might 
choose the subsidy route. 

These illustrations may sound like a con- 
tradiction of the statement in an earlier sec- 
tion, where it was said that the Government 
would not itself be producing or marketing 
food with this subsidy money. It is true that 
the Government would not itself produce the 
commodities, but the subsidy money might be 
used in an attempt to stimulate production 
(by increased returns) or to stimulate con- 
sumption (by lower consumer cost) of certain 
products. The subsidy method is question- 
able wherever the necessary production and 
consumption could be obtained through the 
ordinary means of market price. The ques- 
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tion is, for products where we have good rea- 
son to want greater production than can be 
induced by the price consumers can pay, and 
liing to pay, as market price, are we 
justified under these circumstances in brib- 
ing some additional production with a sub- 
sidy? In general, in the present situation, we 
should not forget the $37,000,000,000 of excess 
spending power in the United States when 
deciding whether or not the average person 1s 
able to pay the necessary price for his food. 
Furthermore, the results of improper price 
relationships established by O. P. A. should 
not be confused with inability of consumers 
to pay the proper market price; for such sit- 
uations, readjustment of O. P. A. prices is a 
possible solution, as well as a subsidy. 

Use of subsidies for purposes like these are 
as different from their use in attempting to 
control inflation, or any of the other purposes 
previously mentioned, as is black from white. 
Yet a subsidy check received by any of us for 
one purpose is identical in appearance to 
one received for another. Therein lies the 
danger, and the fear, of using subsidies for 
any purpose whatsoever. So long as the dif- 
ferences in purpose are as obscure as they 
seem to be, for the public and for many 
Officials, the question may fairly be raised as 
to how we can insure the use of subsidies 
only for a certain specified purpose. Distinc- 
tion in use calls for a high degree of both 
understanding and integrity. 


are Wiliin 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROLS THAT WOULD GO WITH 
SUBSIDIES 


The receipt of subsidy payments from the 
Government carries with it the sacrifice of 
some degree of individual freedom. This con- 
clusion is a matter of clear historical record, 
where any similar program has been involved. 
It seems to be axiomatic that the two go to- 
gether. We may gladly accept both, or choose 
neither. 

A LITTLE HISTORY ABOUT SUBSIDIES 


Subsidies are not new in history. They 
have been tried—both large and small—at 
least as far back as the second century before 
the birth of Christ, and probably as far back 
as there have been governments. 

We can always profit from the work of his- 
torians. Consideration of their findings is a 
cheap substitute for repeating costly experi- 
ments that have been tried before, and found 
wanting. 

Doubtless some subsidies used in history 
might fairly be judged as worthy of their 
cost; others not. It may well be, for instance, 
that the public subsidy of research, education, 
and the early development of certain indus- 
tries may give us the powerful advantage of 
time in developments destined to come 
sooner or later anyhow, and which we might 
well subsidize in order to have their benefits 
sooner. Those sorts of things are something 
like buying time, or accelerating advance- 
ment. Synthetic rubber might well turn out 
to be one of these, but we shall have to wait 
to find out. 

As to food subsidies, we could find many, 
many illustrations in history. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting is found in the recorded 
history of ancient Rome, in the second cen- 
tury B.C. This historian tells us that Caius 
Gracchus “brought forward and _ carried 
through, with enthusiastic clapping of every 
pair of hands in Rome that were hardened 
with labor, a proposal that there should be 
public granaries in the city, maintained and 
filled at the cost of the state, and that corn 
should be sold at a rate artificially cheap to 
the poor free citizens. * * * The privilege 
was confined to Rome, because in Rome the 
elections were held, and the Roman constitu- 
ency was the one depositary of power. The 
effect was to gather into the city a mob of 
needy, unemployed voters, living on the char- 
ity of the state, to crowd the circus and to 


40 See reference No. 16. 


clamor at the elections, © * * but certain 
in the long run to sell themselves to th 
who could bid highest for their voices, FE 
cuses could be found, no doubt, * * * 

in the intrusion upon Italy of a gig 
system of slave labor. * * * It was 
deadliest blow which had yet been d 

the constitution. * * * The utmost t 
could be ventured in later times * * 
was to limit an intolerable evil, and if oy 
side was ever strong enough to make the 
tempt, their rivals had a bribe ready in their 
hands to buy back the popular supp 
* * * The powers which * * * he 
sired to use for high purposes of statesm 
ship * * * broke in his hands. * * 
The vagabond part of the constituency y 
well contented with what it had obtained 
life in the city, supported at the public « 
pense, with politics and games for its amu 
ment. © * * <(@inaliy) © * © 
broke out and extended day after day. Ca 
Gracchus was at last killed * * * 4a) 
under cover of the disturbance 3,000 of his 
friends were killed along with him. * * * 
The storm was over.” 

Of course, this is only one instance." We 
are now living in an enlightened world, 2,000 
years later. We are not so barbaric. Perhaps 
we are more adept at administration of such 
things, and have greater resourcefulness of 
will power with which to abandon a gratuity 
before it becomes a fixed habit. But we 
should first be certain of these differenc 
or of others equally satisfactory, before we 
conclude that the outcome would be greatly 
different in our day. 
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LIST OF SOME REFERENCES ON SUBSIDIES 


1, What About Food Subsidies? by Will- 
ford I. King, professor of economics, Schoo! of 
Commerce, New York University, New Yi 
N. Y., June 23, 1943. 

2. Subsidies or Wage Boosts?, article in 
Business Week, June 26, 1943. 

8. Subsidies Are Attempt to Halt Upw 
Climb of Cost of Living, Iowa Farm Econ 
mist, volume IX, No. 6, June 1943. 

4. Inflation Is On Our Doorstep, by F. A. 
Harper and W. M. Curtiss, The Conferen 
Board Economic Record, July 1943. 

5. Foreign Wartfme Subsidies, Econom 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board 
August 1943, volume 5, No. 8, New York, N. 
(The National Industrial Conference B 
is planning to publish another similar article 
dealing with domestic subsidy problems.) 

6. Food, Subsidies, Bureaucracy, by J. 
Miller, president emeritus, National Council 
of Farmers’ Cooperatives, 11 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. Y., September 13, 
1943. 

7. Subsidies and Inflation, by S. E. Harris, 
American Economic Review, September 1943. 

8. Shall We Pay to Buy for Less (57 Mem- 
bers of Congress express their views on con- 
sumer food subsidies), published by United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., September 1943. 

9. Message to Congress on food, by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, November 1, 
1943. 

10. Effect of Price Ceilings and Subsidies on 
Miik Production, by Leland Spencer, Novem- 
ber 3, 1943. 

11. The ABC of Subsidies, by Walter Lipp- 
mann, New York Herald Tribune, November 
23, 1943. 

12. Subsidies: Two Kinds, editorial in the 
New York Times, November 26, 1943. 

13. A Vote of No Confidence, by Heptisax, 
New York Herald Tribune, November 28, 1943. 

14. The Case for the Subsidies, by Walter 
Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune, De- 
cember 4, 1943. 

15. Address of Albert S. Goss, master, be- 
fore the seventy-seventh annual session of 


“For other interesting experiments with 
subsidies see reference No. 18. 
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ange, Grand Rapids 
943, pages 12 to 16. 

( r: A Sketch, by James Anthony 
i harles Scribner’s Sons, 1880, espe- 
; 1 to 35 

Subsidies and Wartime Price Control, 
n Brown, American Journal 
and Sociology, July 1943 
dies in Europe, editorial in the 
Times, November 28, 1943 
Line, editorial in 


Iding the 
Decemter 9, 1943. 
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Too Late, as Usual 


ty 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
xtend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ide the following editorial from the 

Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of January 12, 


TOO LATE, AS USUAL 
In asking Congress to enact a national serv- 
irafting every able-bodied man and 
in—-with “appropriate exceptions”— 
ed for service in essential industry, 
toosevelt yesterday made the state- 
that he hesitated for 3 years to make 
a recommendation. The President is 
his usual role of locking the stable 

the horse has been stolen. 
President said such a plan would pre- 
strikes. How would it? Congress re- 
enacted a law over his veto making 
punishable with heavy penalties. But 
i not stop the coal strikes or the recent 
strike, nor would it have prevented the 
ad men from going on strike if they 
d to do so. You cannot jail 500,000 
‘rs or the same number of steel workers 

1 million railroad men. 

Great Britain has an Emergency Powers 
inder which she can conscript all women 
he ages of 18 to 31 and all men from 
years to 50. In the main, it has worked 
but it has not prevented strikes. Noth- 
will prevent strikes but public condemna- 


lent 











Had a national service law been passed fol- 
g Pearl Harbor it might have prevented 
sand much other mischief. We might 

have had so much interference with pro- 

n and so many attacks on wage and 

stabilization. The cost of living might 

ve been held down and inflation kept from 
ng a head start. 

The kind of a law Mr. Roosevelt now urges 
be found in the terms of the Austin- 


Wadsworth bill, but this bill has been buried 


ommuttee for months. There has been no 
blic demand for its enactment. 
The national mind has cooled toward the 
The American people foolishly think 
danger is over. The Government has done 
hing to break down this smug and com- 
acent attitude. Its Office of War Infor- 
tion has not been keyed to this activity. 
Selfish interests have been hammering at the 
rs of Congress. Violations of ration reg- 
tions have been widespread. Black mar- 
kets have defied discovery and prosecution. 
Generally the people of the United States 
have not bowed to the yoke of duty and serv- 
ice. We have turned the spiritual side of the 
picture to the wall and indulged in all man- 
ner of roistering while our men are dying in 
the South Pacific jungles and in the moun- 
iins of Italy. 
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To this extent 
derelict 


the Government has been 
It may well be that the need for a 
! nal service law is great. We are on the 
eve of mass military movements in which the 
casualties will mount into the hundreds of 
thousands. Our enemies are still strong and 
desperate. They are contesting every foot of 
the way. They have taken great aid and 
comfort out of our folly As General Mar- 
shall has said, this folly is prolonging the 
war, with its lists of dead, wounded, and 
missing. 

Congress can enact the law 
Roosevelt wants, but it is too bad it was n 
urged by him 2 years ago when the na- 
tional mind was stunned because of the turn 
of events 


sat 
natic 








President 





Wartime Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Galveston Daily 
News of January 7, 1944: 

WARTIME PROHIBITION 

Permanent restoration of national prohibi- 
tion, either by congressional enactment or 
popular vote, while millions of citizens are 
serving in the armed forces would be mani- 
festly unfair to them. It might be a differ- 
ent matter if service men and women were 
allowed a full opportunity to vote on the 
question. Unfortunately, no practical meth- 
od has been found of insuring their com- 
plete participation in any election, and it 
seems unlikely that any will be 

The argument loses most of its force, how- 
ever, when applied to prohibition as a strictly 
wartime measure. It is doubtful in the ex- 
treme if Congress has authority to restore 
prohibition permanently by statute, and the 
question is not likely to he placed before the 
people as a constitutional amendment. Con- 
gress’ emergency powers probably are broad 
enough to sanction a wartime prohibition 
statute. Certainly it has passed emergency 
laws which appear to have no clearer consti- 
tutional warrant. 

So it would seem that the principal ques- 
tion involved in the Bryson bill, on which 
committee hearings will begin next week, is 
one of expediency. Would prohibition of in- 
toxicating liquor—defined in the Bryson bill 
as any beverage containing more than one- 
half of 1 percent alcohol by volume—for the 
duration of the war and until after demobili- 
zation of the armed forces materially promote 
the war effort? 

There is a good deal of evidence that hang- 
overs contribute to absenteeism in war 
plants—to what extent is a highly debatable 
question. It would be a wonderful thing if a 
completely sober nation could be insured 
for the duration and, for that matter, for all 
time. The trouble is, we have no assurance 
that merely prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages would have 
that effect. Thirteen years of national pro- 
hibition failed to achieve complete sobriety, 
or anything approaching it. Some still argue 
that the benefit of prohibition outweighed 
its undesirable social effects, but it is doubt- 
ful indeed if a majority of the American peo- 
ple, even without the service vote, would 
sanction a return of prohibition as a perma- 
nent thing. 





Whether the me evil effects would recu 
under wartime prohibit 1n be a debData- 
ble question. It would be difficult for the 
moonshiner and home brewer t perate 

Neve Ss, re- 
b v 
the I i 
‘ . § ‘ y ic- 
g u ’ 
I bably Sa ter er ( i r tending t 
restrain t casual d k But experi ‘ 
has shown that there is a minority which will 
go to any extreme to satisfy an appt ef 
lcoh and there will always be those reac 
to pander to it for profit 

Although it has revived the prohibition de- 

bate, there is very little chance t Bry- 


son bill will pass, even if it « 





Voting by Service Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14 


Mr. HENDRICKS Mr Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following letter 
addressed by me to the Governor of the 
State of Florida: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 
Washington, D.C., J ari 7, 1944 
SpessArp L. HOLLAND, 
Governor, Tallahassee, Fla 
Dear GOVERNOR HOLLAND: I always hesitate 
to make any suggestion to the Governor « 
cerning affairs of the State of Florida, and as 
you know, in the past I have always declined 
to do so; but there is a question now before 
the United States which not only involves 
the Congress but also our State, and that 
the privilege of service men and women t 
vote 
I heard a news commentator 
Georgia was the first 
pass 


women to 


1944 


Hon 


report 

State in the Uni n to 

a law providing for service and 
vote This I know u 


men 








is not true because our leg iture passed 
such a law at the last session Howeve 
while this law gives service people the righ 


to vote I am afraid that it does not facilitate 
the objective. I have read the law ver 
fully, and knowing the primary laws of 
Florida as I do I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for all the service men and women 


home and on the battlefields of the ent 
world to vote under this law, although I n 
be incorrect 

There is no question in my mind but that 
the Green-Lucas bill did involve State 


rights. A friend of mine who is high in ad- 
ministration circles and has been 
early days of this administration recently 
told me that there was no question but t! 
the inner circle planned to abolish the poll 
tax through this bill, or go as far as po 

in this direction. He informed me that he 
had discussed this matter recently with the 
inner circle and had assured them that they 


since 


sible 


must of necessity forget such a plan and com- 
promise on a bill which would make it pos- 
sible for service men and women to vote. I 
do not care to disclose this man’s name be- 
cause it may be embarrassing to him and I 
did not ask his permission, but he is t! 
oughly reliable and knows what he is talk 
about. 

Even though States’ rights are involved, I 
cannot see what it would avail us to protect 








A190 
States’ rights and even indirectly fail to se- 
cure the rights of the individual. Therefore, 
if I am compelled to choose between one of 
the two I must of necessity choose to support 
the rights of the individual and unless the 
State has or will make provision for service 
men and women to vote I must vote for a 
Federal law giving them that right. I can- 
not conceive of any way that I could justify 
myself in refusing to do so. 

I therefore suggest that you ask the At- 
torney General to examine the present laws 
of Florida and if necessary that a special ses- 
sion of the legislature be called for the pur- 
pose of making this privilege practicable to 
service men and women under our primary 
and general election laws 

With kind personal regards, I beg to re- 
main 

Respectfully, 
Jor HENDRICKS, 


Resolutions of Central Nebraska Beet 
Growers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
some general resolutions adopted by the 
Central Nebraska Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in their annual meeting assem- 
bled at Kearney, Nebr. 

I have called the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s attention to the fact that it is 
most desirable that an early announce- 
ment of the 1944 sugar-beet prices and 
labor costs be made. 

This beet program should be separate 
from the bean or any other program 
which might be connected with the sub- 
sidy payments. For many years now the 
beet growers have received an incentive 
payment for the raising of sugar beets. 
The beet growers of my district are anx- 
ious to raise more beets because there are 
so many other benefits derived from the 
growing of beets. I refer to the beet tops, 
the feeding of livestock and the fertilizer 
which results. It is not just the sugar 
alone which makes the growing of beets 
desirable. 

For too long a time there has been a 
group in the Agriculture Department who 
have not been favorable to the raising of 
beets in this country. They seem to pre- 
fer to bring their sugar in from Cuba or 
some of the other islands. This attitude 
is wrong and these individuals should 
either change their way of thinking or be 
eliminated from the Department of Ag- 
riculture. They have no place in the 
building of an American economy. 

The beet program should be announced 
immediately. The farmer wants to co- 
operate but. in order to do so he must 
know what price to expect for his beets. 
The farmer needs to plan his machinery 
and labor operations. He needs to havea 
sympathetic and intelligent administra- 
tion of the farm program, 








The resolutions follow: 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CENTRAL 
NEBRASKA BEET GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION IN AN- 
NUAL MEETING ASSEMBLED AT KEARNEY, NEBR., 
DECEMBER 6, 1843 


Resolution 1 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has said 
that food will win the war and write the 
peace. Our western sugar-beet farmers are 
ready and anxious to extend their utmost 
efforts in producing as great a quantity of 
sugar as the industry's facilities permit. We 
are convinced, however, that all farmers, if 
they are to contribute their full share to our 
Nation's all-out war effort, must have proper 
and adequate equipment and supplies, and 
facilities near at hand for repairing and 
maintaining this equipment. 

We believe that this can best be done by 
continuing the flow of these items through 
the regular manufacturer and dealer chan- 
nels, and the supplying of all needed mate- 
rials and equipment to the small businesses 
in farm localities who are so all-important to 
the successful and efficient operation of our 
farms. 

Resolution 2 


We urge that the Government labor deter- 
mination be made at as early a date as pos- 
sible, that the grower may have same prior 
to grower-processor signing. 

Resolution 3 

Be it resolved by the Central Nebraska 
Beet Growers’ Association, That we consider 
the present ceiling on sugar inadequate to 
meet the rising costs of production and that 
any ceiling prices established on sugar during 
the emergency should be established in view 
of increasing production costs. 


Resolution 4 


Ali State organizations, members of na- 
tional organizations, are requested, in accord- 
ance with their usual methods of procedure, 
to present the program adopted at this meet- 
ing to their national organizations with the 
request that they join in making it a unified 
national program. 


Resolution 5 


Farmers still maintain the position that we 
want parity price in the market place for our 
products rather than subsidies. In addition, 
where war needs demand the expansion of 
some war crop, we grant that farmers may 
justifiably be supported in the production of 
such crops, but the Department of Agricul- 
ture should not ask the production of such 
crop. in areas where such crops are not 
adapted. 

Resolution 6 


Be it resolved by the Central Nebraska Beet 
Growers’ Association, That the Department of 
Agriculture be requested, in the determina- 
tion of labor rates for the 1944 season, to 
take into consideration the difference in field 
conditions where segmented seed is properly 
used, and to establish a different and lower 
rate for labor in fields properly planted with 
segmented seed. 


Resolution 7 


Unconditional surrender on the part of the 
enemy is the immediate object of Nebraska 
agriculture. To its achievement, we of the 
Central Nebraska Sugar Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation pledge our unlimited efforts and 
sacred honor that the principle of govern- 
ment “of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
For 2 successive years, we have fulfilled, 
and again accept our responsibility for in- 
creased food and fiber for our armed forces, 
allies, and our own people. But to accept 
this, we must have adequate and/or compe- 
tent manpower, essential machinery, and sup- 
plies made available, and prices of farm 
products must be such, if we can be kept 
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in a position where we can produce to 
utmost. In addition, we need administ; 
tion of all the programs that affect farm: 
to be placed in the hands of the cooperating 
farmers, who know local problems and con 
ditions, and who are the people that can ; 
telligently and sympathetically admin 
them. 


Recognition of Meritorious Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my : 
marks in the Recorp, I include a | 
item from the Waterways Journal 
January 8, 1944, containing a well de- 
served acknowledgement of the loyal 
service of Col. Roger G. Powell, Corp 
Engineers, United States Army, retired. 
This period, during which we are fighti: 
the greatest of all wars on a half-d 1 
far-flung battle fronts, is a period of un- 
precedented opportunity for the young 
and vigorous personnel of our armed 
forces to render conspicuous service to 
the country and to earn well-merited 
glory for themselves. Almost every day 
of this period, however, some competent, 
loyal, gallant officer reaches the ace of 
compulsory retirement, and through no 
other fault than those of advancing 
years and failing vigor, passes into th 
comparative obscurity of retirement with 
a record of meritorious service more o1 
less unrecognized. Colonel Powell, but 
recently retired, has just such a long, fine, 
unblemished record in both the military 
and civil fields of engineering. Since 
rendering military service throughout 
the last war, he has been in responsible 
charge of extensive public works in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and it can be 
said with truth that he ieft each of these 
areas a better place for his having la- 
bored there. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Cou. R. G. POWELL RETIRED From Active Duty 
(By Charles J. Gramp) 


CINCINNATI, January 6.—The godfather of 
the modern Ohio River got out of uniform 
January 1 despite the best efforts of rive 
organizations to keep him in. His name 
Col. Roger G. Powell, resident member of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, and former United States division « 
gineer here. He is now 62, over the sta 
tory age limit, and must retire. 


NOTEWORTHY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Colonel Powell is author of the so-cal! 
Powell plan for development of the Ohio, in- 
cluding a half-billion-dollar flood-contro! 
program and a long-range post-war improve- 
ment of navigation facilities. As district 
sector, and division engineer here from 1925 
to 1938, he was largely responsible for com- 
pletion, in 1929, of the 9-foot navigation 
channel the full 981 miles of the Ohio. He 
also drew up standard regulations and sig 
nals for use of the locks. Previously ea 
lock master exercised his own ideas, 4 
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ed in urging the War Department 
Colonel Powell on active duty on 
that his work was financed from 
i harbor appropriations rather thar 
WwW tment funds. They also 





rps of Engineers required 
technical training that a man was 
ay before reaching high rank, 
this training, at public expense, 
d despite a man’s How- 
1e decision stood and shortly Colonel 
will return to his Logansport, Ind., 











years 





To the Poles and Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
vw York Times of December 30 relates 
a subject in which millions of Ameri- 
ns are Vitally interested. It is their 
pe that when this war ends, Poland 
vill be restored as a free, independent 
nation. She deserves the help of the 
United States Government. 

TO THE POLES AND RUSSIANS 


the Russian armies, 
winds in a renewal of their great 
fensive, rout the German forces beyond 
Kiev and approach the pre-war borders of 
Poland, a situation threatens to arise which 
ll test the statesmanship of the United Na- 
ns. Of all the political problems which 
war has raised, the potential conflict 
veen Polish nationalism and Russian 
trategy is admittedly the most difficult and 
most explosive. On the manner in which 
problem is settled may sr not only 
prospect for peace in eastern Europe but 
attitude of the United Si ates toward the 
hole question of post-war collaboration. 
friendly to both Poles 
Russians, is sufficiently disinterested to 
ke a fair appraisal of the points at issue. 
Poles we feel the warm sympathy 
1 Americans traditionally have for small 
intries buffeted by misfortune. We re- 
that this war began over the specific 
of Poland's right to survive as an 
lent nation. We honor the courage 
ich the Polish people fought against 
s odds in defense of their own home- 
We do not forget that in the Atlantic 
Charter we have pledged ourselves, in com- 
y with our Allies, to approve “no terri- 
1 changes that do not accord with the 
reely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned”; to “respect the right of all peoples 
t choose the form of government under 
whi they will live,” and to do our best “to 
ee sovereign rights and Self-government 
tored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them,” and we take these pledges 
eriously. 
At the same time, aware of all this, we are 
also aware that in the matter of territorial 
changes the Russians have acase. The pres- 
ent eastern frontier of Poland cannot prop- 
erly be considered either sacred or unalterable 
when it includes, as it does, some millions of 
White Russians, Ukrainians, and Lithuani- 
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as it Was, 
moment of 
ng the end 
The Russians have 
gigantic contribution to the cause of 
the United Nations in this war. Of all the 
great Allied Powers they are the closest neigh- 
bors of Germany. They are ent 

nce when they say that their interest in 
a revision of the Polish border rises not 
from a desire for more 


ans, and when it hed 

Polish in the 
Russia's greatest weakness follow 
of the First World War 
made a 


by force 


iorce ol arms 











_territ ry, as suc 
but from the necessit f possessing a stra- 
tegic frontier which will give them more ad- 








equate protection against any 
German aggr 

From the point of view of all the United 
Nations, the present deadlock holds elements 
of great danger. The existing disagreen 
between the Russians and the Poles } 
ready given German propaganda its best op- 
portunity in years to foster suspicion and 
resentment. If the Russians now cross the 
old Polish frontier with this dispute still 
unresolved; if they then proceed to treat the 
eastern part of Poland as if it were auto- 
matically, and by their own unila deci- 
sion, Russian territory; and if the Poles, as 
they may, then take up hidden arms in a 
desperate if hopeless defense against what 
will seem to them to be a new invasion, the 
unity of the Allied world will be jeopardized 
Meantime. even without the worst of these 
things happening, there are, from our own 
Special American point of view, two real and 
present dangers in the situation. 

The first of these is that the Poles, despair- 
ing of aid from other quarters, will attempt 
to carry their case to the American electorate 
by injecting it as an issue into next year’s 
Presidential campaign. There are certain 
important pivotal States—New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan among them— 
in which the Polish vote might readily be 
the decisive factor in a close election. All 
politicians are aware of this. All politicians 
will be tempted to fish in troubled waters 
in 1944. And on the theory that the Polish 
vote can easily be turned against the present 
administration there are Republican politi- 
cians who may find it profitable, for purely 
partisan reasons, to champion the cause of 
Poland against Russia in the next election. 

The result of such a political alliance, as- 
suming that the Polish leaders were willing 
to enter into it, would be unfortunate from 
every point of view. It would divide the 
American people on a question of foreign 
policy. It would split the country into pro- 
Polish and pro-Russian It could 
easily end by complishing nothing useful 
for the Poles and at the ne time wrecking 
all hope of gocd American relations with 
Russia in the post-war years. 

The second danger is at the Russians 
themselves will do this wrecking by choosing 
to regard any settlement of the Polish prob- 
lem as exclusively their own affair, to be 
handled in their own way and on their own 
terms, without reference to the effect on 
American sentiment. 

Such a settlement can no doubt be achieved 
if the Russians wish to have it thi y. It 
is obviously true that the United States will 
never send an army to defend the eastern 
Polish border. But a settlement made in this 
way could have unfortunate results for both 
Russia and the United States. For, whi 
Russia could easily enough obtain her “‘stra- 
tegic frontier,’’ she would lose the support of 
American opinion, and therewith the assur- 
ance of American aid in the event of a new 
war, if this country became nvinced that 
the settlement was made high-handedly, in 
disregard of Poland's legitimate interests and 
in defiance of the promises of the Atlant 
Charter. 

In this case the result of Russia’s action 
would be to breed cynicism in the United 
States about the character of the post-war 
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factions. 
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settlements and to drive American opinion 
in the dire f P 
It is too late iz ed } » for a set- 
tlement in tail of the Polish-Russian p1 - 
lem before the swiftly m Ru rmies 
cross the old border into pre-war P nd 
But what can reasonably be sou i wha 
e 
t er I f 
iss 1 ¢ - 
e l 
i be « 
cons 
n 41, de ‘ 
t t ev. 8S. S %. recogniz es - 
German t atic of 1939 s te l 
cha s i P< 1 h t 
va y 
The Atlantic Charter itself prov ide re \- 
made, the language for a new statement It 
would be necessary only to ; vec i fic ' 
to the case of Poland the broa laration 
of the Charter that the Russians seek “no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not acc 1 with tl 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned’’—in other words, that they wish ) 
incorporate into the Russian sté id into 
the Soviet system n ple lo not 
choose to go there wil after ee plebi- 
scite to be held under the auspices of Russia 
principa l oe rs in the European war 
f Marshal Stalin were boldly to make such 
a esdenntian at this time the effect would ft 


profound. This single act would put an end 











to the whole Russian-Polish disagreement 
for the Poles would be bound to accept such 
a declaration in good faith It wo close 
the last door to the persistent efforts of t} 

German propagandis‘s. It would lift the al- 
ready great pres of Russia in this country 
to a new high plane of confidence and under- 
standing For the Russians it might mear 
the loss of a few square miles of territory 
on a strategic frontier But the new and 
revolutionary tactics of war in the air ha 

now made a few square miles of territory 
meaningless, and as against this loss tl 

Russians could count on having the great 


military power of the United States at their 





side and as their ally in the event of a new 
threat to their western border 

For the Russians, as for urselves, the 
stakes are high. The opportunities f 


manship are undeniable 





Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


k 
OF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker 
sresently pending before the proper ju- 
risdictional committee of the House a bill 
to provide Ways and means or a method 
of voting for our service men and women 
I sincerely hope that the 
without further delay, present to th 
House their recommendations 
a simple way or method for these 
service men and women to vote. 
like to make it post ssible for 
in all their respec 
in the general 
am concerned, 
red tape 


, there i 


fine 
I would 
them to vote 
» primaries and then 
ctions, and so far : 

I am willing to waive all 
including the assessment and 
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payment of poll taxes and to say to them 
in simple language, “You are qualified to 
fight for America or you would not be in 
the service, so you are without further 
effort certainly qualified to vote in all 
primaries and elections.” 

I would like the voting to be con- 
ducted under the election laws of the 
several States, if possible, but I am willing 
to go as far as is necessary to insure to 
them the right to vote. If the commit- 
tee should find that there is not sufficient 
time to provide a method for these serv- 
ice men and women to vote under the 
laws of the several States, then in that 
event, I desire to provide a Federal way 
for them to vote for the duration of the 
present emergency, and not only to per- 
mit them to vote but actually provide 
them with an opportunity of voting. I 
say let them vote under the State laws 
if possible and feasible; if not, provide 
Federal procedure, but by all means pro- 
vide them with the opportunity of-’vot- 
ing. We should not be quarreling about 
the method so much—we are not dealing 
with unknown people—they are not of 
foreign nationality—they are American 
service men and women, American heroes 
fighting for their country. AS an ex- 
serviceman myself of World War No. 1, 
I think I know how they feel. They 
know they should have the right to vote. 
Many of them desire to vote. The Amer- 
ican people want them to vote. Every 
Member of Congress is desirous of ex- 
tending them the right to vote. Yes, the 
spirits of the framers and signers of our 
Federal Constitution are hovering over 
us in this august chamber today and they 
are saying, “Find a way. We did not 
mean to deprive them of the right to 
vote when we wrote the Constitution—let 
them vote.” 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorpD a 
statement by Warren H. Atherton, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, presented yesterday before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to express the deep appre- 
ciation of the American Legion to Senator 
CLARK, as chairman of the veterans’ subcom- 
muttee, and to Senator GEoRGE, as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, for grant- 
ing me this privilege of appearing before you. 
I should also like to take this occasion to 
express my organization's gratitude to each 
and every member of the veterans’ subcom- 


| 
| 
| 





mittee and of the Senate Finance Committee 
for the veterans’ legislation they have re- 
ported to the Senate and which has been 
enacted into law. 

I am elated that more preparation is being 
made today for World War No. 2 veterans 
than was made in 1917-18 for World War 
No. 1 veterans. 

You, Senator CiarK, having been the first 
national commander of the American Legion, 
and knowing the conditions which prevailed 
for returning World War No. 1 veterans in 
1917-18, realize the value of making this 
preparation. Many of you Senators who, in 
1919 and the early 1920's, assisted returning 
World War No. 1 veterans know the necessity 
of being prepared for hundreds of thousands 
of returning veterans—both the disabled and 
the able-bodied. 

Many of you will recall the large number 
of agencies and bureaus which were endeav- 
oring to solve the problems of returning 
veterans during those years. The situation 
became so confusing that it bordered on 
chaos. Finally, a commission was appointed 
to make a full study and submit recommen. 
dations for solutions. Congress played the 
leading part in this investigation and it 
resulted in the creation of the Veterans’ 
Bureau on August 9, 1921. Authority had 
beer centralized in Washington for the han- 
dling of claims and from that day on a proc- 
ess of decentralization was started—first into 
districts and later into regions throughout 
the country. Additional liberalizing meas- 
ures were passed, principally in June 1924 
and in July of 1930. The World War Vet- 
erans’ Act became a charter of liberal pro- 
visions for ex-service people of the First 
World War. The act of July 3, 1930, estab- 
lished the Veterans’ Administration, as we 
now know it, combining therein all existing 
functions of the Government pertaining 
exclusively to veterans of the armed services. 

The forward march of the liberal program 
in behalf of the Nation’s defenders was tem- 
porarily halted by the passage of the so- 
called Economy Act on March 20, 1933. When 
the full effect of this legislation was realized 
by the American people and the Congress, 
steps were taken within approximately 1 
year to recoup nearly all that had been lost. 
The past decade has seen a further liberali- 
zation, adjustment, and reconcilement of 
various provisions in behalf of former mem- 
bers of the armed forces. It also brought 
the end of peace and the advent of a war 
which most certainly will produce more war 
veterans than this or any other country will 
have had at any one time. 

The transition from peace to war in a 
democracy such as ours is necessarily at- 
tended by many drastic and rapid changes. 
The American Legion along with many other 
individuals and groups of citizens endeavored 
to anticipate and prepare for the emergency 
months before the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Our organization was particularly con- 
cerned with the adequacy of the program and 
procedures of the Veterans’ Administration 
in its many functions of hospitalization, in- 
surance, disability compensation, appeals, 
guardianship, etc. 

During the past 25 years the Legion has 
developed a very extensive system of service 
on claims and rehabilitation. Manning this 
enterprise are 300 full-time national, State, 
department, county, and post service officers 
and several thousand volunteer service offi- 
cers and auxiliary workers. These people are 
in close touch with the many branches of the 
Veterans’ Administration and send in from 
time to time their observations and recom- 
mendations. 

In order that I might have the latest pos- 
sible information on how all this big estab- 
lishment of the Veterans’ Administration 
was functioning, I requested a survey of 
pending claims of those World War No. 2 
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veterans who have already returned. Most 
of the States responded, and over 1,500 indi 
vidual cases were cited, showing that some 
place along the line the peacetime procedur: 
of handling claims were not keeping up with 
the wartime pace. Battle casualties wer 
being discharged without adequate provision 
as to their compensation, claims, vocational] 
training, and domiciliary needs. Earlier in 
1942 and 1943 we found and reported the 
cases of many who had broken down during 
the period of preparation for actual comba 
and were being released to city, county, and 
State authorities in many cases as if they 
were guilty of some infraction of the lay 
These men had become afflicted in their 
mental and nervous make-ups, and a ers 
number of them needed only home envi: 
ment and brief periods of institutional « 
to be restored to their normal way of lif 

The situation, however, became so sly 
ing that the Legion, with the support of ot 
veterans’ organizations, sponsored, and C 
gress enacted into law, the hospital pro 
sions of Public Law No. 10, placing men < 
women of this war on an equal basis wit 
other war veterans. It took several week 
this law to become effective, but it has cu: 
many of the old procedures of discharges from 
active service and care by the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration. 

In respect to claims, the recent surv 


of causes. Some of the machinery used in 
peacetime by the Veterans’ Administration 
was too slow to adequately cope with the 
rating of World War No. .2 cases. Such 
items as clinical records from the Army and 
Navy, tiie lack of adequate personnel in the 
Adjudication Division of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the absence of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration representatives at discharge 
points, the assignment of claim numbers 
and the fiscal arrangement of issuing checks 
in settlement of claims all contributed t 
these delays. In other words, there were too 
many “procedural luxuries” followed in peace- 
time which made the system inadequate to 
cope with war. 

The results of the survey, with 14 individ- 
ual examples, and constructive recommenda- 
tions for correcting the old situation, were 
made available to the Congress of the United 
States, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
public, and the press during the first days of 
December 1943. The effect was instantaneous 
and favorable. For instance, during the 
month of December several administrative 
steps were taken by the Government, al! 
aimed to expedite the handling of cases anc 
claims of World War No. 2 discharges. Let 
me cite a few of these changes: 

1, War Department Circular No. 315, dated 
December 4, 1943, authorizes Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel to function at mili- 
tary installations. Rating boards and con- 
tact representatives have already been as- 
signed to a number of military hospitals in 
keeping with this authorization. 

2. The Navy Department designated its dis- 
charge centers at San Diego, Calif.; Great 
Lakes, Ill.; Portsmouth, Va., as the discharge 
points where Veterans’ Administration repre- 
sentatives and rating boards may start func- 
tioning. 

3. Clinical and hospital records of dis- 
chargees will be submitted to these Veterans’ 
Administration representatives at the dis- 
charge points where they are functioning in- 
stead of to the nearest regional office, thus 
obviating delay in transmittal from that 
office to offices having jurisdiction in dis- 
chargees’ home States. 

4. Assignment of C numbers expedited, 
both in the field and at central office, with 
blocks of such numbers assigned to the 
boards functioning at discharge centers. The 
Legion is recommending further that each 
regional office, especially the large ones, also 





ned a group of these numbers instead 
* to call upon central office for each 

idual assignment. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
upon all regional managers to send in 
ecommendations and appoint a com- 

yf managers, which is now sitting to 
the Administrator and his staff to 
the Veterans’ Administr¢ 





tion on a war- 
The Veterans’ Administration was given 
1 priority for personnel, placing it on 
with the War and Navy Departments in 
‘ for, procuring, and retaining essential 
talified personnel to carry on the war- 
for veterans. This recommenda- 
; its influence upon the War Produc- 
Board, which is now engaged in ana- 
the Veterans’ Administration needs 

1, equipment, construction, and 


terial, 





As of November 30, 1943, there were 110 
boards authorized and functioning at 
ous field stations of the Veterans’ Ad- 

tration. Since that time 215 additional 
} been authorized and these will 
ip as sOon as personnel is obtained. 
ves a definite indication of the accel- 
pace of preparation during the last 45 


l1ave 


e are a number of other progressive 
res being made administratively which, 
will be stimulated by congressional 
nent 
LEGION’S OMNIBUS BILI 
w of the foregoing, therefore, I have 
ed the conclusion that many of these 
should have legislative authority and 
uch authority should also exist for other 
of this entire matter. As national 
nder of the American Legion, I ap- 
d a special committee to come to Wash- 
1 to study all problems affecting World 
No. 2 veterans. After days of study the 
1 committee submitted to me the so- 
1 Legion’s omnibus bill which was intro- 
1 in the Senate as S. 1617 by Senators 
<, Georce, WALSH of Massachusetts, 
TALLY, Lucas, CARAWAY, BREWSTER, 
<s, GURNEY, VANDENBERG, and WILEY. 
his point I should like to express the 
’s and my personal appreciation to the 
rs of this measure. 





TITLE I 

e first section declares by law that the 
Administr tion shall be, and is 
tituted, an agency of the United States 
1 and essential to the successful prosecu- 
1 of the present war. In other words, we 
king Congress to make this agency a 
agency, and remove any doubt as to the 
it plays in the war effort. Already it 
cared for over 31,000 sick and disabled 
rans of this war, and they are returning 
need of hospital care in ever-increasing 
The latcs’ report shows over 9,000 
now occupying hospital and domiciliary 
s. Priorities, not only for personnel, but 
for equipment, supplies, construction, 

matériel should be established by law. 
The President some months ago approved 
peeding up of the 10-year construction 
ram of the Veterans’ Administration. 
May he charged the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization with the duty and program 
f reviewing all hospital, convalescent, and 
miciliary activities operated by all agencies 
the Federal Government for the purpose 
f providing adequate beds and services, pre- 
enting duplication of services, and deter- 
ining the need for additional facilities. 
nder these two Presidential authorizations 
he Veterans’ Administration is making plans 
the future hospital load. The bill before 
> coramittee has the effect of directing the 
inistrator and the Federal Board to ex- 
lite and complete the construction of addi- 
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r bers 
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tional hospital beds for war veterans, to 
enter into agreements and contracts whereby 


the permanently constructed Army and Navy 


iG 


institutions may be used by the Veterans 
Administration when not needed by the 
armed forces 
There is also provision for ex Ang f 
facilities as circumstances may ck . 


ing the prosecution of the war. Another im- 





portant authorization included in t pro- 
posal is that the Administrator shall estab- 
lish regional offices, suboffices, contact units 





and subordinate offices in centers of pop 
tion where there are no facilities at present, 
or where facilities are not readily accessible. 
For instance, such centers as Los Angele 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Columbia, New York, and 
Boston all have Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities in their respective vicinities, but none 
of them is readily accessible to disabled men 
and their folks who come for assistance and 
advice. This is due primarily to the fact that 
after these cities are reached the people must 
find other means of conveyance to get to the 
actual Veterans’ Administration offices, lo- 
cated several miles distant from the main city 
in each instance. In Boston the regional of- 
fice is downtown, and the American Legion 
is advocating that it be retained there rather 
than being combined with the new facility 
at West Roxbury. 

This measure also grants the Administrator 
authority to place in Army and Navy install: 
tions Veterans’ Administration personnel for 
adjudication of claims of men and women 
about to be discharged from service. In ad- 
dition, it will permit the Administrator to 
place experienced contact personnel in such 
installations for the purpose of giving advice 
and assistance to those who may not be in- 
terested in a disability pension claim but who 
will be in need of advice as to continuation 
of insurance, employment, and other items 
This has been partially accomplished by ad- 
ministrative orders. We want congressional 
endorsement of this. 

It is also provided that a man or woman 
shall not be released from active duty until 
his or her certificate of discharge and final 
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i- 














pay, or a substantial portion thereof, are 
ready for delivery. This has been found 
necessary because many instances have arisen 
where men and women have been discharged 
without sufficient money to reach their 
homes, or in a few instances without a cer- 
tificate of any nature to establish their actual 
military or naval status. There are many 
cases that might be cited under this para- 


graph, but I shall call your attention to only 
one which recently came to tl I 
the American Legion. This boy enlisted on 
July 13, 1940, and was declared unfit for serv- 
ice on January 13, 1943, with this notation: 
“Patient was struck in the head whil 
combat with the Japanese in Guadalcanal; 
penetrating wound right side head pro- 
duced by grenade.” This caused a half 
paralysis, and he was honorably discharged 
on a certificate of disability July 3, 194 

Although his claim was filed the same da 

he did not have sufficient funds to care f 

himself and his dependent mother, and he 
had to wait for 4 months before he received 
any payment for his wound. This and hun- 
dreds of similar cases will f 


1€ attention ol 
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be taken care of 
if Congress passes this law with this provi- 
sion. I may also comment that it is not in- 
tended by this measure to hold a man in 
service against his will or to deprive him of 
any furlough to which he may be entitled 
Probably no one single bit of procedure has 
incensed dischargees from the Army and the 
Navy as much as the antiquated and repudi- 
ated system of requiring statements from men 
and women about to be discharged regard 
the origin, the incurrence, and the a 
tion of their disabilities. We have protes 



























re itedly : i ¢ y t Army 
the Navy I 1 
ich statements and tl r I 
time of discharge Although \ 
Adr s n determines servi ‘ nection 
nd of duty for the purpose ~ 
claims irrespec ive of the 
mi by the service department, these state- 
ments do have an adverse effect, not y 
subsequent claims, but up tl f 
the men when they are | di \ i 
Many of them have told us that ey were 
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TITLE It 
Mustering-out or demobilization pay 

It will be noted that the next title of S. 
1617 pertains to a mustering-out or demobili- 
zation pay. Of course, we of the Legion know 
that the Senate has already passed the de- 
mobilization pay bill, and that in all prob- 
ability the other branch of Congress will act 
upon such a measure within a few days. 
However, we submitted it as part of our gen- 
eral over-all plan as one of the Legion's steps 
to carry a World War No. 2 veteran from his 
predischarge days to his adjustment in civil- 
ian life. 

Our mustering-out or demobolization pro- 
posal envisages a pay ranging in amounts 
from $100 to $500, based on length of service 
without regard to rank. Provision was made 
for payment of the benefit to those who have 
already been discharged and to the depend- 
ents for those who have died since discharge. 
We did not regard this as adjusted compen- 
sation. It is our thought on this subject 
that adjusted compensation should be left 
for the determination of World War No. 2 
veterans. With the thought that speedy ac- 
tion will be taken on mustering-out or de- 
mobilization pay, therefore, we can pass Over 
this section without further consideration, 

TITLE III 
Education of veterans 

This title pertains to the education of re- 
turning World War No. 2 veterans. It will 
be noted that the language of the bill amends 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
and provides that any person who served in 
the active military or naval service and who 
was honorably discharged after 90 days or 
more service, whose education has been in- 
terrupted by active service, shall upon appli- 
cation to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs be entitled to continue his education 
or training, including such vocational, pro- 
fessional, or technical refresher courses as 
may be approved by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. A single person would be 
entitled to a training allowance of $50 per 
month, a married person to $75. No course 
of training or education in excess of 4 years 
would be approved nor would any training 
be extended beyond 6 years after the termi- 
nation of the present war. 

I particularly call your attention to the 
proviso which would direct the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to consult with and 
utilize the services and facilities of the 
various State departments of education. I 
should also like to direct your attention to 
the last section of the title which would 
amend Public Law 16 (the Vocational Train- 
ing Act for service-connected disabled World 
War No. 2 veterans), Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, approved March 24, 1943, by deleting the 
date December 6, 1941, and substituting the 
date August 27, 1940. The purpose of this 
amendment is to care for those who were 
injured under conditions which already sim- 
ulated war, and which occurred between 
the dates August 27, 1940, and December 6, 
1941. 

This title appears to be a rather extensive 
one but it will be appreciated that a large 
portion of the title covers administration. 

To thousands of mothers and fathers of 
boys and girls in service this part of the 
American Legion bill is most important. 
The national emergency and the war itself 
have necessitated an education of the youth 
of our country in the armed program of na- 
tional defense and in the art of destroying 
persons and property of those who would at- 
tack this country. Millions and billions of 
dollars have had to be expended preparing 
our armed forces for active warfare as the 
best defense against the enemy. This has 
entailed the schooling of men in all kinds of 
destructive processes from hand-to-hand 











combat to the gigantic bombing operations 
over land and sea. 

Such training and such education, neces- 
sary as they are during war, will require a 
period of guidance and adjustment after hos- 
tilities cease which a well-regulated and sym- 
pathetic educational system will provide. 
The American Legion feels that this can best 
be realized under the direction of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration whose officials and 
staffs understand veterans, and, an agency 
which in turn is understood by the ex- 
service people of this country. 

There is another thought that might be 
cited. Just how many of the returning 
troops will avail themselves of this program 
we cannot say. Some have estimated from 
5 to 10 percent. Whatever the number it is 
the experience of the American Legion, fol- 
lowing the last war, that hundreds of these 
will start in civilian pursuits after separation 
from service with no established disability 
connected with service, and will within 1, 2, 
3, or more years break down from some in- 
sidious disease, injury, or hidden damage in- 
curred in service. Many of these men may 
have their status changed while they are fol- 
lowing their educational and vocational 
courses from non-service-connected benefici- 
aries to service-connected, who are provided 
for under Public, 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. This whole group, both service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected, should be 
under the Veterans’ Administration. 

There may be some comment as to the 
extent to which the Government should 
underwrite tuition, fees, books, material, and 
equipment for these educational courses. 
The Legion in sponsoring this bill has speci- 
fied a modest amount for maintenance or 
training allowance. We have no objection to 
a reasonable limitation placed upon the ex- 
penditures in any given case for the other 
purposes mentioned. 

I should like to make the observation that 
the date August 7, 1940, appears in title III 
in the first and last paragraphs. That should 
be August 27,1940. The latter is the approval 
date of Public Resolution 96, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, which authorized the President to 
order members and units of reserve compo- 
nents and retired personnel of the Regular 
Army into the active military service, and 
that is the date that should appear at the two 
points in the title. 

TITLE IV 
Home and farm aid to veterans 

This part of our proposal provides for a 
loan system operated by the United States 
Veterans’ Administration through the sev- 
eral States to aid veterans in the purchase 
of homes or farms. A list of qualifications 
for any State plan to be approvable is set 
forth in the title, and the Administrator is 
empowered to pass upon and approve any 
plan which he believes to be feasible and 
which fulfills the conditions and limitations 
specified. 

TITLE V 
Employment of veterans 

We believe that we must now establish a 
capable and sympathetic employment service 
to be available to veterans when they return 
from their service with the armed forces. 

We respectfully recommend that this func- 
tion should be vested in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration so that the veteran will not be 
shunted from pillar to post to obtain infor- 
mation as to his rights. 

As I have stated, the Congress, at the 
earnest request of the veterans’ crganiza- 
tions, recognized this principle over a decade 
ago when all veteran functions were coordi- 
nated in one bureau, now known as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The capable manner 
in which that agency has functioned over 
the years should indicate that such a step 
was wise and now should be extended to 
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meet the new problems as they confront our 
World War No. 2 veterans. 

The Congress in 1933, by the enactment 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, likewise rec 
nized that the employment-placement .; 
veterans constituted a special problem ang 
the veterans were entitled to special atten. 
tion and consideration. Under the Wagner. 
Peyser Act a Veterans’ Employment Service 
was established with a representative in each 
State to ascertain that veterans were receiy- 
ing proper job placements from the State 
employment services. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service was 
originally placed in the Department of Labor 
later in the Federal Security Agency, and now 
is in the War Manpower Commission as part 
of the United States Employment Service. 

While only a part of these other Govern- 
ment agencies, it has too often developed that 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, being an 
incident to their original function, was co) 
sidered by these Government agencies as a 
stepchild. The veteran has suffered thereby 
We believe this situation cannot continue i; 
the Nation proposes to do its full share in 
returning the veteran to gainful employment 

Under the present set-up, the responsibility 
for the employment of veterans is vested in 
the War Manpower Commission and 
Selective Service System. 

We believe this responsibility, except for 
the enforcement of the selective-service pro- 
visions for reemployment or reinstatement in 
former positions, should be placed with the 
Veterans’ Administration. The latter could 
utilize the existing facilities of the United 
States Employment Service. Later, if the 
services are transferred to the respective 
States, the Veterans’ Administration could 
use the State services. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service, under 
the Veterans’ Administration, would recom- 
mend vocational guidance in the military 
naval, and veterans’ hospitals and in the de- 
mobilization centers before the veteran is 
discharged, with placement upon completior 
of their training. 

This service, if properly staffed and ede- 
quately financed, will do the job that all 
us seek to do for these veterans. We mu 
prepare now if this service is to prop: 
function and activities coordinated for the 
benefit and convenience of the veteran. 


the 


TITLE VI 
Unemployment allowances 


Pending the period between discharge and 
placement in proper employment we consider 
it to be the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make a financial provision for th 
veteran. 

We believe that these veterans should not 
be required to resort to the State unemplcy- 
ment compensation acts for several reaso: 

1. Their services were rendered the Federal 
Government and the period of readjustm: 
is a Federal responsibility; 

2. Uniform treatment should be accord 
all veterans, which is not possible under the 
existing State acts, due to the variation in 
the waiting periods, payment, and duration: 

3. Many, possibly 50 percent or more; do 
not come under the existing State acts and 
therefore are ineligible for benefits; 

4. This financial obligation if placed on the 
respective State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Funds, might endanger the whole struc- 
ture erected in the States for all citizens. 

We, therefore, propose that a reasonable 
allowance be made to all veterans during a 
reasonable period of unemployment. When 
returned to work this allowance would cease 
and they could then be eligible under the re- 
spective State acts. 

The amounts we recommend are as follows 

Fifteen dollars per week if single. 

Five dollars added for one dependent. 

Eight dollars added for two dependents. 
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dollars added for three or 
allowances would be payable up to 52 
put could be payable over a 24-month 
fter final payment of mustering-out 
For example, if a veteran is unemployed 
weeks during the specified period, he 


more de- 









‘eceive this allowance. If employed at 
ration of that time his allowance 
stop. If later (in the 24-month pe- 


he is again unemployed, he would again 
receive his unemployment allowance. 
» employed, as I stated before, his cred- 
er the State unemployment compen- 
} ts would accumulate and he should, 
a 2-year period, have sufficient credit 
the existing State acts to then receive 
benefits when unemployed 
believe that proper employment ade- 
tely compensated is better than any un- 
ymenc allowance that may be devised. 
Arerican Legion is, therefore, striving 
every way possible to aid in having job op- 
unities available for these veterans as 
return. We are cooperating with all 
nts, public and private, to this end. 
American Legion’s creed is that, “If 
a is to be free, when victory comes we 
provide the means to be free, viz, jobs.” 
Because our first aim is to secure employ- 
it for those veterans, we have conditioned 
payment of these allowances pending 
yyment, upon the veteran making him- 
available for suitable work if presented. 
have surrounded the payment of these 
wances with many of the conditions re- 
ired under the respective State unemploy- 
t compensation acts. 
Because the veteran must make himself 
iilable for work we are recommending that 
State facilities be used. This 
thod will avoid unnecessary expense or 
plication in the payment of these allow- 





existing 


We are likewise recommending that the 

ninistration of the payment of these un- 

iployment allowances to veterans be vested 

Veterans’ Administration. This is 

urely a temporary allowance and a tem- 

ry condition applicable to veterans, and 

ve, therefore, do not consider that it should 

e confused with or mingled with civilian 

ial-security measures or under civilian 
ial-security administration. 
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Our Security and the Islands of the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Our Security and the Islands of 
the Pacific,” delivered by me over radio 
station. in Wisconsin last evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Four Great Allied Powers, the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China are now definitely pledged to estab- 
lish at the earliest possible date after the 
war, a general international organization. 

They are pledged to an organization “based 

n the principle of sovereign equality of all 





peace-loving States, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

The pledge was first issued at the Mo 
Conference. It was reaffirmed at 
Conference and at the Teheran Conference. 

As I have pointed out in a previous radio 
address, this declaration of post-war purpose 

broad 
pose to 


cow 
the Cairo 
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pattern of the sort of 
ld after this war 


of world in which 





v 
It proposes the only sort 

free States and free peoples can work and 
live in freedom. Within its broad outlines, it 
offers wide opportunity for the free expres- 
sion of legitimate national interests. The 
proposed organization is not designed as a 


super-State to be administered by super- 


planners. It is designed as a free : 





of equal sovereign St tO main- 
tain internat nal pe 

Co equel we !I ay t > 
interests of member States as 1 intere 
which do n threaten world peace 

Obviously, when we speak of ¥ d security, 
we are speaking of world or in which 
each free state may be reasonab free from 
unprovoked attack. We are speaking of a 


world in which all peoples may feel 
ably secure in going about their legitimate 
business. We are speaking of a world in 
which all peoples may feel free to compete 
actively and even aggressively with each other 
for a fair share of the world’s business and a 
rightful share of the world’s goods, secure in 
the knowledge that they will not become vic- 
tims of the brutal and capricious assault of 
some all-powerful neighbor. 

Obviously, too, the Four Great Powers cou!ld 
not undertake to sponsor such a world sys- 
tem unless each were convinced that it could 
achieve its own reasonable security without 
in any way jeopardizing the security of any 
other. 

It is because the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union and China are con- 
vinced that there is no actual conflict of 
security between them that they can so 
readily and effectively undertake to organ- 
ize the entire world for peace and security. 

At the Cairo Conference which followed 
the Moscow Conference, the President of the 
United States, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
of China drafted a declaration of historic 
importance which pledged the three great 
Allies to strip from the imperial Japanese 
bandits all their loot of the last half century. 

The Cairo declaration said: 

“The three great Allies are fighting this war 
to restrain and punish the aggressions of 
Japan. 

“They covet no gain for themselves 
have no thought of territorial expansion. 

“It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands of the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the begin- 
ning of the First World War in 1914, and 
that all territories which Japan has stolen 
from China, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China. 

“Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. 

“The aforesaid Three Great Powers, mind- 
ful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, 
are determined that in due course, Korea 
shall become free and independent.” 

We can all agree most heartily with the 
general content of this declaration. We can 
all agree most heartily that Japan must be 
stripped of all her loot. We are all deter- 
mined that the Japanese war lords must be 
taught a lesson that no future war lords will 
ever forget. They must be taught that in- 
ternational brigandage no longer pays. 

Americans will welcome the Cairo declara- 
tion, too, because it not only pledges to re- 
store to China territories seized by Japan but 
because it marks final recognition of China 


reason- 
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as one of the free and equally sovereign 
powers of the earth. 

Americans will cordially welcome also, 


pledge given to recognize a free and inde- 


the 


pendent Korea at the earliest possible date. 
The 23,000,000 Koreans, people with their 
own centuries-old culture, wer among the 
first victims of Japan. For $0 years’ 
been subjected to the ruthless treatment of 
the Tokyo war lords They are entitled to 
walk again in the sunligh 

I should like, however, to c your atten- 
tion to other features of the Cairo declara- 
tion I should like to call y r 1 to 
what is not said as well as to ¥ t is said 

Japan will be expelled from : eri f 
which she has seized in her violence and 
greed, the declaration pledges, yet nothir is 
said about what will happen to these terri- 
toric 

The obvious inf nee, of 1 t t 
Burma, Malaya, S pore, and I K y 
will be returned t the B Dutch 
East Indies will be returned to the Dutch, 
Indochina will be returned t t French 
the Philippines will be returned to the trus- 
teeship of the United Stat Thailand will be 
restored to independent status, and the vari- 
ous larger and smaller islands of P« 


will be returned variously to Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Australia, and Portugal 

All of this can be done, it is obvious, under 
the declaration that none of the 
seeks to gain and none has th 
torial expansion. 

Now please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not criticizing this particular 
of post-war purpose. It is entirely 
that the various peoples of the British, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and French far eastern empires 
will be much better off under imperial rule 
than under governments of their own upper 
castes. And it is entirely probable that, as 
each of these peoples becomes capable of real 
self-government, each may be granted do- 
minion status along the lines pioneered by 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 

So, I am not criticizing the Cairo declara- 
tion. I should like to point out, however, 


hree powers 


ught of terri- 


statement 


prebable 





that it offers no blueprint for a brave new 
world. It is a flat declaration of the Allied 
Powers that we each intend to return after 


this war to our pre-war status in farther Asia 
and the far Pacific 


We ar. going to strip Japan of all her loot 
of the past 50 years. It happens that she 
took most of the loot from us so we are 


merely going to take back again 
once held. 
The United States has pledged, of course, 


that when the Philippines are returned to our 


lands we 


trusteeship, we intend to cooperate in mak- 
ing these islands into a free and independ- 
ent state. Of the purposes of our other 


allies, we have the word of Mr. Churchill that 
he is not acting as His Majesty's first minis- 
ter, to preside over the dissolution of the 
British Empire F 

Let me emphasize again, I am not criticiz- 
ing these proposals and prospects I 
merely calling attention to the world in 
which we live, I am merely em, izing that 
if we are to cooperate with Great Britain, 
Russia, and China in building a p 
world order, we must cooperate 
ceptable to Britons, Russians, and Chinese. 

But we should also realize that Britons, 
Russians, and Chinese, have an equal obliga- 
tion to cooperate on terms acceptable to us 

That is why I am frankly concerned and I 
believe we should all be frankly concerned 
about the disposition of those Pacific islands 
which Japan seized or occupied since 1914. 

The United States not only has an hist 
interest in these islands, we have a much 
more direct and immediate interest as 
ter of national security. 

I am speaking now in particular at t 
island groups we know as the Ca! 
Marianas, and the Marshalls. 


-war 


on terms ac- 


a mat- 
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these islands belonged to Spain. We did not 
want them, so Spain sold them to Germany. 
At the outset of the First World War, Japan 
seized them from Germany. At the close of 
that war, we still did not want them, but 
neither did we want Japan to have them. 


At the peace conference after the close of 


the First World War, Baron Nobuaki Makino, 
former Japanese foreign minister, declared 
bluntly that Japan entered the war against 
Germany for the sole purpose of getting the 
islands and demanded definite possession of 
them. 

Our own President Wilson rejected the 
Japanese demand. Instead, he urged that 


the islands be placed under the newly devised 
mandate system. They were, and the man- 
date to supervise them was given to Japan, 


with the distinct provision that not one of 
them be fortified 
We all know how the mandate system 


worked. We all know how quickly Japan 
broke that particular promise. 

The particular islands are mostly mere 
specks in the ocean, extending some 1,200 
miles north of the Equator and dotting the 
ocean for some 2,500 miles east and west. 

But in this modern aerial age, each of these 
623 islands is a potential airfield base, and 
we have learned to our cost that Japan has 
made many of them real and deadly airfield 
bases. We have learned to our bitter cost, 
indeed, at Tarawa, in the British Gilberts, 
which Japan seized only after Pearl Harbor, 
how much blood must be spent to recover 
even one of the smaller of these islets, once 
they have fallen into enemy hands. We have 
learned that each of them may well be worth 
an entire task force full of airplane carriers. 

We know now, even if we did not realize it 
in 1919, that these islands in unfriendly 
hands close our direct communications not 
only with south China and the Philippines— 
we know they stand between us and our 
direct routes to the Dutch East Indies, to 
Australia, and New Zealand. We know they 
guard the way from Pearl Harbor to the 
southwest Pacific. We know, too, that they 
guard the way from the southwest Pacific 
and farther Asia to Hawaii and our own west 
coast 

I submit to you that the United States 
has a very direct and vital interest in what 
happens to these islands. 

I submit to you that there is no violation 
of the Cairo declaration to insist that we 
have an interest in these islands because of 
our own reasonable and understandable in- 
terest in our own national security. 

These scattered coral islets can in no sense 
be considered territorial gains or reposses- 
sions in the same sense as such densely pop- 
ulated major islands as Java or such heavily 
populated lands as Burma and Malaya and 
Indochina. 

But as outer defenses of our own west 
coast, as stepping stones and lines of com- 
munication with the densely populated lands 
of scuthwestern Asia and its islands, the three 
ecean groups are of major importance to this 
country. 

I have said before, and I repeat, an over- 
whelming majority of Americans sincerely 
accept the proposed pattern for a post-war 
world organization; an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans are sincerely determined 
that this great Nation shall do its full part 
in the hopeful current attempt to build a 
post-war world of peace and security. 

But I must also repeat and reemphasize— 
it is a matter of mere prudence that the 
United States take every reasonable precau- 
tion for its own security. 

And mere prudence dictates that the 
United States shall have a direct and positive 
title to such of the Marshall, the Carolines, 
and the Marianas as may be necessary to pro- 
mote our reasonable security. 





As far as we know, the President and his 
advisers may intend that we shall have such 
direct and positive title. But as far as we 
know, the President and his advisers have no 
such intent. They have not told us what 
their intentions are. 

Other great powers, now our allies, are see- 
ing to it that their own outer ramparts are 
secure. Other great powers, now our allies, 
are taking it for granted that they have a 
legitimate right and duty to provide for their 
Own security even as they undertake to help 
promote world security. We, the people of 
the United States, have a similar right and 
duty. We should see to it that our right is 
fully exercfsed and that our duty to our own 
country is fully discharged. We should see 
to it particularly in such a vast area of vital 
importance to us as the island groups of the 
western mid-Pacific. 


Encroachments on Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address entitled “Private Enterprise 
Must Assert Itself Against Further New 
Deal Encroachments” delivered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] 
from Fort Worth, Tex., on December 23, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One feels a great hesitancy in talking pub- 
licly on any other subject than getting on 
with this war and having it over with It is 
foremost in our thoughts; it has saddened 
our hearts and sorely tried our souls. My 
apology for assuming your interest in what I 
have to say is that We must, even as the war 
goes on, consider our future after the war. 

By the kind invitation of Mr. Harold 
Hough, of WBAP, I venture to talk to you 
tonight about our post-war problems. The 
selective-service law, under which 10,000,000 
of our young men have been called to the 
colors, provides, as far as possible, that these 
men when demobilized shall be reemployed 
tn their old positions. The assumption of 
this, of course, is that the job will be there 
when the war ends; otherwise it would prove 
to be an empty promise. The further as- 
sumption is that the business will prosper 
sufficiently to keep the men employed. Busi- 
ness men, therefore, have more than a self- 
ish interest in the preservation of their busi- 
ness. They have a legal and moral responsi- 
bility to make their voices heard for the ben- 
efit of our soldier sons. They must speak up 
against every measure which may make the 
survival of their business under the free en- 
terprise system difficult or impossible. At 
the present time tens of thousands of little 
businesses are going to the wall. The neces- 
sity of obtaining war supplies quickly has 
necessarily, but we hope temporarily, con- 
centrated Government business into the 
hands of Jarge companies, to the hurt of the 
smaller ones. 

When the war ends, and we pray it may 
be soon, these young men want to get back 
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to their homes and their jobs, and it is our 
duty to maintain these homes, and to main. 
tain a condition that will make it possible fo, 
these returning boys to have jobs. A must. 
ering-out pay of a few hundred dollars 
probable, no doubt, but when we hand a 
check to these frustrated boys this is not 
our full responsibility. A future must be 
planned, and an opportunity must be * 
forded for these boys to find their places in 
activities in which they may best be suited 
We will have difficulties and complicated 
problems in this respect, but we must 
ourselves to the problems and find a 5s 
tion for them. This must be our prim: 
consideration. We are interested, yes, in al] 
the peoples of all the countries of the world 
but we are primarily interested in our own 
country and our own people, and interested 
in the system that has made this country th 
greatest country of all, and a country that 
is the envy and aspiration of peoples every- 
where. We want to be helpful to all people 
but we want to keep our own country strong 
and virile, as an example to the rest of th: 
world, and a country to be emulated. We 
want to maintain our standard of living, and 
don't want to lower it by a gratuitous be- 
stowal of our resources to the people of every 
land. We want to do all we can to help them 
to help themselves, and that is the great« 
help that one can have. 

To provide these jobs, vast amounts of 
private capital must be forthcoming and 
employed. It requires approximately se\ 
thousand dollars’ worth of tools and plant 
facilities for each job. This capital will coms 
out of hiding and Government bonds when 
the Government ceases war on business: 
Unless the Government does cease war on 
business, the Government will become more 
and more the only employer of labor. This 
means national socialism and the loss of 
liberty at home, which would be a sad com- 
mentary upon the struggle of our young 
men to restore liberty in foreign lands. 

The Government now has billions of dollars 
worth of industrial plants. Is it the plan t 
continue to operate these Government 
plants, in competition with whatever privat 
industry is left? I hope not. What 
happen to the 50 billions or more of unused 
war supplies, available for civilian use after 
the war, in thousands of items? What will 
be done with reference to the high taxes 
fixed and prior charge against all earnings? 
Would they be left at such a high level to 
engage in socialistic ventures, and make it 
hopeless for private business, and especially 
new business, to continue? Excessive taxes 
are a greater threat to the working man than 
excessive profits. High taxes are a fixed 
charge against business, and will also be a 
serious threat to the ability of American busi- 
ness to sell its products in world trade. 

These are all serious questions, and must 
be met by government with the aid and 
counsel and advice of men in business. W< 
must pay our debts and have an opportu- 
nity to pay them as we continue our busi- 
ness. If we can have a sound government 
we can have a sound economy, and I have 
no doubt but what trade will be expanded 
and income increased to where this stagger- 
ing debt can be gradually reduced; but it will 
require the most arduous labors, and demand 
the best minds, to achieve that end. It wil! 
require that government lift its heavy hand 
that business may go about its way in an 
intelligent, fair, and honest effort. Business- 
men and business have a responsibility for 
the kind of government we have. If we nave 
good business, we have good government; and 
when I talk about business I include every 
factor that enters into it, employers and 
employees, everyone engaged in gainful em- 
ployment under a free enterprise system. 

Now, let’s take a look at the condition of 
our business today, and what it may be 
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ed to be after the war is over. I feel 
want to continue business 
what we call the free enterprise sys- 

I feel the people want as little govern- 

t in business as possible. he people 
their local government to be main- 

i and not be just economic Zones, or 
about which we hear so much today. 

> the people still feel that the least 

ned people is the best governed people. 
have been governed entirely too much. 


a) ple 
} Cc pee 


neede that during the war and the 
ney created by it, it is essential and 





for strong regulation of our lives 
actions, for a concerted war effort, and 

+ a war we will have less opportunity 

vilege of following our own personal 
and desires. We know that human 

ishness must be restrained, and during 
emergency of war compulsion is un- 
dable; but what we are objecting to is 
planning of our lives and of our oppor- 
ties after the war. 
I ve just recently read a book published 
the Brookings Institution. The title of 
: is “How Nazi Germany Has Con- 
Business.” The Brookings Institution 
you know, devoted to the public service 
ugh research and training, and has for 
purpose the development of sound na- 
| policies. It is an endowed institution, 
wed by private capital. It is managed 
1 operated by patriotic, public-spirited 
It is conducted in the interest of the 
ral welfare. I have only time to refer 
efly to the subjects discussed in this book 
ve mentioned. There is the commandeer- 
i and operation of business, such as may 
I It from strikes that affect the public in- 
terest. Do we have strikes in our own in- 
dustries, and have they not been produced by 
llaboration of the politicians in govern- 
it and the politicians in the labor unions? 
Have not our people suffered, been harassed 
{ annoyed, by this partnership between 
l r unioneers and government politicians? 
We find another heading in this book “Entry 
business,” and you will find provisions 
there similar to what we have in our own 
country today, under what we are pleased to 
call the “licensing system.” You find control 
of supply of capital, and we control it through 
taxation, and what we often call progressive 
taxation. Germany has control of the supply 
of labor, they have control of the volume of 
profits, control of termination of business, 
the obtaining of compliance with the regula- 
evasion of control, and likewise slow- 
ness of control. How like our own situation 
today. How like a pattern to the New Deal 
bureaucracy that has so annoyed us! This 
is fast becoming a government of bureaus, 

d they take the place of the institutions 
and departments and branches of govern- 
ment created by and contemplated by the 
Constitution. This more and more applies to 
every activity. 

The oil business is particularly close to me, 
and close to many of us who live in this por- 
tion of the country. I want to give you some 

f the high spots that indicate what govern- 
has in mind with reference to that 
branch of business. This doesn’t apply to war 

lone it applies to peace as well. Let’s start 
it by observing some of the propaganda that 
being disseminated today, such as that we 
> running out of oil. 

Those who shout that we are running out 

f oil and that when we have produced the 
20,000,000,000 barrels now in sight we will be 
washed up, are either dishonest or absurdly 
ignorant. Every oilman of experience knows 
that it is vicious propaganda to say that we 

re faced with an immediate oil f@mine. As 
a matter of fact, our present estimated known 
reserves of 20,000,000,000 barrels at 
the present rate of consumption are sufficient 
for 13 years of war, or 15 to 20 years of peace. 
Experience amply justifies the hope that fu- 
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ture petroleum discoveries in the United 
States will exceed our total past discoveries. 
These past discoveries aggregate some 45,000,- 
000,000 barrels. The declaration that the 
20,000,000,000 barrels of known reserves con- 
s' tute our total domestic petroleum supply 
ignores our proven reserves of natural gas. 
By use of modern equipment and the appli- 
cation of proven scientific technique, our 
known natural-gas reserves, according to ex- 

perts in this field, may be counted on for an 

additional seventeen to twenty billion bar- 

rels of liquid petroleum. This propaganda of 

shortage and scarcity also ignores the fact that 

American enterprise over the past 30 years 

has acquired from twenty to twenty-five bil- 

lion barrels of proven foreign reserves. Thus, 

realistically, Americans can take comfort in 
| the fact that we are actually fortified with a 
| presently known reserve of from sixty to 
sixty-five billion barrels of crude oil. Nor 
| does this figure take into account increased 
production from secondary methods. It is 
| conceivable that this total may be boosted 
to seventy-five or eighty billion barrels by 
advanced production technique. 

Petroleum engineering is making fast 
strides. Estimates of recoverable reserves in 
the great East Texas field alone have been 
increased approximately 2,000,000,000 barrels 
by petroleum engineers on account of in- 
creased production efficiency in that field. 
The cry that we are running out of oil is part 
and parcel of the New Deal philosophy of 
shortage and scarcity and is a mere prelude 
to the taking over of the oil industry by this 
New Deal administration. It is true that 
discoveries during the past few years have 
not kept pace with our withdrawals, but this 
decline in our rate of discoveries is largely 
attributable to low prices, shortages of crit- 
ical materials and manpower. Given the in- 
centive of a fair price and the necessary crit- 
ical materials, together with a normal supply 
of manpower, it is estimated within the in 
dustry that twice as many exploratory wells 
| would have been drilled. Whatever derelic- 
tion may be attributable to the industry is 
a reflection of governmental restrictions and 
| interference. 

None but the most naive can possibly fail 
to recognize that the New Deal is attempting 
to take over the oil business both at home 
and abroad. The principal authority for the 

statement that we are running out of oil is 
| Harold Ickes, who hopes to stampede the pub- 
; lic into accepting another phase of New Deal 
| national socialism. Only recently, Mr. Ickes 

asserted that he is “convinced that the De- 
| partment of the Interior should be the re- 
| sponsible operating agency of the Govern- 
ment in all matters relating to petroleum re- 
| serves.” The words “operating agency” be- 
| come realistically significant to the ears of 
| every oilman in America, 
The initial step in the New Deal’s plan to 
take over the oil business was the formation 
| of the Petroleum Reserves Corporation with 
| charter powers to borrow unlimited amounts 
of money, to loan money to other corpora- 
tions, and to buy the stock of other corpora- 
tions, together with the declared purpose of 
engaging in all phases of the oil business in 
competition with American citizens. The 
powers of this corporation, although confined 
to exploration and refining in foreign fields, 
| leave the Corporation wholly free, however, to 
market petroleum and petroleum products 
anywhere within the continental United 
States. The charter, by its own terms, may 
be amended from time to time, and undoubt- 
edly men with ambitions, such as Mr. Ickes, 
will lose no time in attempting to take over 
the development and operation of our petr 
|} leum interest in the public lands and naval 
| reserves. 
All sensible men know that when Govern- 
ment moves in, private enterprise moves out. 
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Private industry cannot compete with Gov- 
ernment. Government has access to the pub- 
lic purse with no responsibility to stockhold- 
ers. A Government corporati ca and 
usually does, operate without regard to in- 
come and outgs There is no obligation or 
necessity for it to make a profit. Go iment 


é 
corporations, by ir very nature, are with- 


the 





out restraint and cannot be trusted to become 
competitors or partners of private enterprise. 
The lamb cannot safely lie down with the 
lion. 

Prior to the New Deal the history of this 
country has been a long and splendid story 


of the 
native 


social 


accomplishments and 
genius encouraged by political and 
concepts which have enabled us to 
become the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. Through the instrumentality of pri- 
enterprise we vered 
veloped our petroleum resources m« 
than any other people on earth. i 
ods we have employed could not suc 
any other than an atmosphere of democrat 
free enterprise. Not only are wv 

the petroleum frontier of our <¢ 
but American enterprise has and 


ingenuity <« 


vate have disc and de- 


re rapidly 





wh col 
is today e€ 


ploring the far-flung petroleum fron 





the world. 
The petroleum industry has performed a 
great and patriotic service to America during 


SQ 


this war, but in some manner Mr. Ickes seems 


to have gotten the idea that he is the man 
who nrakes the wheels go round in the oil 
business. Of course, we all know that is not 


true. The production and refining of petro- 
leum, whose products have furnished to 
our armed forces around the world, 
complishments of the men of the 
The 


5 
veen 


are ace 


industry. 


industry has sent to Mr. Ickes some of 





the best men in its ranks, who are giving un- 
selfishly of their time and ability, without 
hope of publicity, praise or reward. It is the 
acme of demagoguery for anyone so inexpe- 
rienced in the industry as Ickes to step for- 
ward in national publications to take the 


credit for such magnificent service. 
The creation of the Pet 





leum Reserves 


ontery to our 
concept of private enterprise. Not only this, 
but it is an instrumentality which may 


readily involve this Government in dangerous 
and entangling difficulties with foreign 
ernments. The ownership 
States Government of property 
other countries will be a growing source of 
future international disputes and will con- 
tribute to those international feelings which 
help to arouse national pride and hatred and 
bring about wars. Such action is not com- 
patible with the announcement of respect 


gov- 
United 


interests in 


by the 


ac 


for complete sovereignty and integrity of all 
nations. 

Such minds as Ickes’ argue that America 
should desert the traditional freedom of pri 


vate enterprise and follow the examples of 
Great Britain and France, or perhaps that of 
Russia, where oil, like everything else, is a 


monopoly owned and managed by govern- 
ment. 
It is also argued that the operation of the 


Petroleum Reserves Corporation 
to insure this country a su} 
for future civilian and 


is necessary 
ply of petroleum 
military needs. [ 
7 

“> 








take issue with this statement. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. There is 
not a barrel of discovered or undiscovered 
reserves, wherever it may be stored under the 
earth’s surface, that can be searched out and 
producd any more quickly, economically, or 


more capably, by Government t 
industry under our sy 
freedom of private enterprise. 

There is 1 place in our G 


Petroleum Reserves Corporat 


in by private 
traditional 


vernme?} ¢ 
ernment for 


In my 
opinion, it should be di i and liquidated 
at the earliest possible moment nd those 
inexperiencéd and ignorant but ambitious 
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people who would destroy our form of govern- 
ment should, by law, be prohibited from en- 
gaging this Government in private business. 

The only thing the petroleum industry 
needs to insure this country an adequate 
supply of oil as long as oil is available any- 
where in the world is the assurance that it 
will be free of Government restrictions and 
interference, and be assured of a fair margin 
of profit for its efforts. There is no one more 
desirous of seeing the price for crude oil 
raised than I am, but in this connection I 
am constrained to say that we must not 
desert our basic principle of Government by 
asking the Congress to legislate prices. It is 
no more proper for Congress to fix the price 
of crude oil by legislation than it is to fix the 
price of food, clothing, building materials, 
and the thousands of other items we con- 
sume daily. 

The fixing of prices by Congress is a prece- 
dent which I do not believe the people of 
America, and more particularly the members 
of the oil industry, want. It is certainly ob- 
vious that if Congress exercises its power to 
effect an increase in the price of crude oil it 
may at some future time exercise the- same 
power to reduce the price of crude oil. Surely 
oilmen will recognize that in the near fu- 
ture it may become politically popular to 
reduce the price of crude oil. The dangers 
of Congress raising or lowering prices in re- 
sponse to the urgings of various pressure 
groups are so great that Congress should 
refrain from ever entering the field of price 
regulation. The fixing of prices by legisla- 
tion is the antithesis of a free economy which 
in the past has made America great—a prin- 
ciple that has preserved the opportunities, 
freedoms, and privileges under which the pe- 
troleum industry has grown and prospered. 
The most effective thing Congress can do 
with respect to assisting the oil industry in 
securing a price raise would be to abolish the 
O. P. A. and recall the authority in this regard 
that has been delegated to the President. If 
the industry were free from artificial eco- 
nomic restrictions, I have no doubt that the 
price of crude oil would seek its own level, 
compatible with supply and demand, and I 
have no fear that such true economic level 
would tend to or result in inflation. There 
seems to be little danger of inflation in a 
country that drains off 95 percent of earn- 
ings through excess-profits taxes, unless it 
can be said that such tax rate may in itself 
lead to inflation. I hope the oil industry will 
recognize the dangers of urging Congress to 
launch itself upon the perilous venture of 
fixing prices by legislation. 

What I have said about the oil business ap- 
plies to the cattle business, to farming, and 
every othe: activity. A great horde of bu- 
reaus have been built up, ostensibly to ad- 
minister the laws of Congress. These bu- 
reaucrats pay very little attention to acts of 
Congress. They make their own interpreta- 
tions, they usurp powers not intended by 
Congress. The operation, and the intended 
operation, is to destroy and discourage busi- 
ness. This whole thing has been built up 
for that purpose. It has been built up for 
the purpose of perpetuating in office those 
whose minds are pliant under the influence 
of an aggressive leader. 

All the flocd of words coming from the 
synthetic statement about new social gains, 
bold social engineering, and security from the 
cradle to the grave, although clothed in the 
language of democracy and constitutional 
government, cannot disguise the fact that 
our democracy is being throttled through 
bureaucratic control of business and admin- 
istrative regulation. 

Let's call a halt to all this. In the words 
of Washington, “Let no one but Americans 
be placed on guard.” 

It is time for all American businessmen, 
bie and little, workers and all, and farmers, 
to insist that when this war is over we adopt 





policies which will encourage the chance- 
taking by investors in the building up of 
present businesses and the starting of new 
businesses. American businessmen must 
come out of the dog house, and fight for the 
survival of the form of government under 
which they operate. Here in Texas you have 
the instance of Mr. Biggers, the owner of a 
little printing shop in Houston, Tex. He 
prepared a list of the tangle-foot alphabetical 
bureaus which operate as the dead end of 
American business. The first few hundred 
which he printed created such a demand that 
more than a million copies have now been 
distributed. This shows conclusively that the 
people are tired of these bureaus, and tired 
of being pushed around by them. It proves 
that they are ready to turn away from false 
prophets, and enlist behind sound, honest 
leadership. 

This is no longer a matter for party con- 
sideration. It is a concern that must be of 
paramount importance to every American. 
No interest must come ahead of it. He must 
have his Government restored to him. At 
its last convention in Omaha, the American 
Legion adopted a resolution that: “Freedom 
of enterprise is of importance equal to the 
‘four freedoms’ of the Atlantic Charter.” 
This warrof classes in this country must be 
stopped. If a man makes money honestly, 
he cannot make it without profit to everyone 
who buys his product. Henry Ford accumu- 
lated a large fortune in a highly competitive 
field, without Government subsidies or ad- 
vice, by producing a better car for a lower 
price, which millions of people were glad to 
buy. Men of means today have become too 
timid. It is time for businessmen to stop 
being appeasers to this trend toward na- 
tional socialism in this country. It is time 
for them to get into the field of public affairs 
and fight for humanized capitalism, for a 
square deal for both owner and investor, and 
for a prosperous and united America. It is 
foolish to assert that Government can own 
or manage business and still preserve politi- 
cal and religious freedom. When Govern- 
ment is the sole employer, all civil rights 
vanish. No one then dares to oppose the 
Government. As Kipling said: 

“This is the law, and the law shall run 

till the earth in its course is still, 
That he who eateth another’s bread 
shall do that other's will.” 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Acid Test,” written by William 
Philip Simms. It has to do with the 
frontiers of Poland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ACID TEST 
(By William Philip Simms) 

While Russia’s unilateral decision “fixing” 
Poland’s frontiers will have no effect on mili- 
tary phases of the war, informed opinion here 
is that it gravely jeopardizes post-war col- 
laboration, so far at least as America is con- 
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cerned. Perhaps it dooms such collaboration 
altogether. 

Ironically, the Moscow pronouncement was 
headlined here on the day that President 
Roosevelt was telling Congress of the unity 
of Russia and China with Britain and America 
in their recognition that “the best interes: 
of each nation * * * demand that a 
freedom-loving nations shall join togethe; 
in a just and durable system of peace.” 

To make such a peace system possible 
is observed, the Atlantic Charter was devised 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. The 
Allies would “seek no aggrandizement, terri- 
torial or other,” and there would be 1 
territorial changes “that do not accord with 
the expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned.” 

Subsequently, these aims were ratified by 
every member of the United Nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. Moreover, in 1942 Rus- 
sia signed a 20-year mutual-assistance treaty 
with Britain based on the same principles. In 
addition, she had already signed pacts with 
Poland—in 1932, 1934, and 1941—recognizing 
Polish frontiers. 

As recently as last November, at the Moscow 
Conference of Russian, British, and United 
States foreign ministers, the above peace aims 
were further implemented by an agreement 
“to set up machinery for ensuring the closest 
cooperation between the three Governments 
in the examination of European questions 
arising as the war develops.” An advisory 
commission was set up in London to study 
these questions and “make joint recommen- 
dations to the three Governments.” 

When Italy collapsed and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Italian state became a live issue 
London and Washington invited Moscow to 
participate on a baSis of equality. 

China was brought into the play and the 
Big Three became the Big Four. Thereupon 
it was agreed that at the earliest practicable 
date they would organize an association of 
nations, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states, to 
preserve the peace, if necessary by force. 

It was upon theSe formal assurances and 
commitments that the United States Senate 
pledged itself, by overwhelming majority, to 
place America alongside the other nations in 
maintaining a just and lasting peace. 

Now Russia has undertaken to redraw the 
map of Europe in violation of these and other 
commitments. Her action places the whole 
post-war collaboration proposition on an 
entirely different basis. Poland is the test. 

United Nations circles here are dismayed 
The smaller ones are frankly frightened 
They feel the ground slipping from under 
them. They say that something more impor- 
tant even than frontiers is involved. At 
Stake is a vital principle which, if sacrified 
will destroy international good faith for a long 
time. 

In other words, Russia’s stand has now 
placed the whole post-war peace organization, 
as envisaged here, in the balance. 


Address by Secretary Knox to the 
Boy Scouts 
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or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
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We shall be free from the danger of de- 
struction and conquest, from without, only 
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time of war-—say between 17 and 19 years of 
age. Normally this would be about the age 

school and either go 
to work or go to college. That would be the 
ideal time in a boy’s life when a year of his 
time should be given to his country for the 
purpose of training him physically, and 
mentally, and spiritually for citizenship, the 
first duty of which is service in defense of 
his country in case of emergency 

Surefy we must have learned from our pres- 
ent experiences that there is no safety, or 
peace, in unpreparedness. The unspeakable 
folly of the theory that we are more likely 
to resort to war, or become involved in war, 
because we are reasonably prepared against 
the danger of war, has been made so plain 
that few will be found to deny it. Therefore, 
I believe, thoroughly, that one of the best 
measures we can take to insure that our in- 
dividual liberties will be preserved, and that 
tree Americans will remain free, is to require 
that every boy, when he attains the age of 
17, or 18, spall be required to spend at least 
1 year in training on land, or at sea, against 
the possibility that some time, in his younger 
manhood, his services may be required to help 
protect the country. During such a year, 
especially if his period of service should 
chance to be in the Navy, he will be given 
training that will not only make him a good 
Navy man, but he will also be trained in one, 
or many skills, or crafts, which could be use- 
ful in later life. he same is true in lesser 
measure of service in the land forces. Cer- 
tainly, all of such young men would be given 
physical training of the highest value, would 
be instructed in the expert use of firearms, 
would be taught how to live comfortably in 
the open, and would be taught lessons in 
patriotism, love of country, and devotion to 
flag, which are an essential part in the educa- 
tion of every American. 

Such a system of universal training is in 
complete harmony with the democratic ideal. 
No one should be exempt; rich and poor, boys 
from the city and boys from the farm, boys 
of all races and religions, all should be made 
to shoulder a common responsibility of per- 
sonal preparedness, as a shield for the future 
security of our country. I can think of 
scores of benefits which would flow from an 
intelligent use of this principle. Properly 
used, a year’s service with the colors would 
provide, for every young man, a chance to 
enjoy the benefits of occupational guidance. 
Under such expert direction many a boy would 
find himself, and pursue after that, that 

raining best suited to his capacity and pre- 

disposition. Healthy habits could be in- 
stilled, which would last for the rest of his 
life. Helpful education in democratic gov- 
ernment could be imparted; the responsibil- 
ity of citizenship, under a popular form of 
government could be taught. The list might 
be prolonged. 

I venture if our people have the wisdom, 
growing out of the experience of this war, to 
institute a system of universal training we 
will reap in that way many highly valuable 
benefits from our war expenditures. It is my 
profound conviction that now is the time to 
begin the agitation for such a system of 
training. 

As a people we are still shocked to discover 
that more than half our young men are 
physically unfit. We have just had driven 
home to us the necessity of an adequate pre- 
paredness. We now know that peace, of any 
worth-while duration, may only be expected 
if we are prepared to put force behind it. 
The wisdom of the maintenance of an ade- 
quate navy, an adequate air force, and an 
adequate army, is now widely recognized. 

Furthermore, the country will find itself at 
the conclusion of hostilities with five or 
six million men abroad consumed with anx- 
lety to get home. And yet the retention of 
many of them, because of the unsettled na- 





ture of the world when hostilities cease, will 
be paramount. It would be infinitely better 
if we could set up the machinery for a uni- 
versal training law while the war was still on, 
and then say to these millions of young men 
overseas: “You have borne the heat and the 
burden of the war. You have won. You 
have earned the right to come home and go 
back to the pursuits of peace. We are send- 
ing to take your place a sufficient number of 
young men who have taken their military 
training so that all of you who want to re- 
turn at once can do so.” Such a plan would 
provide us instantly with enough young men, 
anxious and eager for the experience, to fill all 
our needs overseas in the period of adjust- 
ment immediately following the close of hos- 
tilities. 

And there is another factor which would 
tend to support a program of training to be 
instituted while the war is still on. All over 
the country we will find, when this war is 
finished, literally thousands of training 
camps with adequate buildings and equip- 
ment for the training of these young men. 
They are available in more than ample pro- 
portions. They would provide ideal sur- 
roundings for the annual call to the colors 
for training under this principle. Also, there 
will be available at the close of hostilities an 
abundance of the instructors and officers re- 
quired by such a system of training; young 
men who would be glad to stay in the service 
if their service was made permanent, or rea- 
sonably so. 

Of course, I do not expect immediate ac- 
tion on these suggestions. But I do know 
that the time is already here when we should 
be thinking about these things, and getting 
ready to do something about them. I know 
you love your country. I know you are de- 
voted to its principles, but love and devotion 
are notenough. We have got to find practical 
ways in which to display that love, and ef- 
fectuate that devotion. This great war, 
which is still only at its beginnings, has 
shown us how, in one way, we can display 
our concern for our country’s future—and 
the one way I emphasize tonight, is deliber- 
ately to set about correcting one of our more 
glaring weaknesses, which the war has dis- 
closed—our physical weakness and our phys- 
ical unreadiness. To this cause I summon 
you, not only as patriotic men and women, 
but as fathers and mothers. 

Surely all of us will admit how much 
greater is the enjoyment of life when good 
health is one of its assets. And so,I give you 
in my concluding thought, for the days of 
the future, a healthy young America; a 
young America that knows how to march, 
that knows how to carry a heavy load, that 
knows how to take care of itself out-of-doors, 
that knows how to handle a gun and become 
expert in its use; a young America that will 
not be deficient in that virile fitness which 
is the price of liberties maintained, and free- 
dom defended. 


Into Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Into Poland” published in the 
New York Daily Mirror of January 5, 
1944. 


was ordered to be printed in the Recor; 
as follows: 


INTO POLAND 
The fact that the “red” armies have crossed 


the Polish frontier and the announced inten- 
tion of the Premier of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile to go to Washington in a fey 
weeks throw a black shadow over Russo- 
American and Russo-English relations. 

Will Communist Russia now try to com- 
munize Poland? 

And if she sets out to conquer Poland—anqd 
therefore communize her against her will 
will that not be a violation of the Atlant! 
Charter, the “four freedoms,” and, in fact, a 
repudiation of the very reasons for which the 
democracies are fighting this war—that is 
prevent powerful nations from subjugating 
smaller ones? 

A little history will throw a great deal of 
light on just what Russia contemplates in 
regard to Poland, for she does contemplate 
according to her Ambassador to Mexico, Con- 
stantin Oumansky, reconquering that half 
of Poland which she got from Hitler in Sep- 
tember 1939 as her price for remaining 
neutral. 

Back in July 1932 Russia and Poland signed 
a treaty of nonaggression and agreed on their 
respective frontiers. 


STALIN’S SCAPEGOAT 


In May 1934 this treaty was renewed until 
the end of 1945. 

So when Russia took over half of Poland by 
force of arms in 1939 she ruthlessly and cyni- 
cally violated her agreement to respect Po- 
land’s national sovereignty and frontiers. 

But in 1941, when the German armies be- 
gan to advance on Moscow, Stalin hurriedly 
made another pact with Poland, returning to 
the frontier status quo of 1932 and 1934. 

Now that the Russian armies seem to be 
victorious she is, so her own Mexican Ambas- 
sador admits (and Marshal Stalin has not 
specifically denied it), ready to return to the 
frontier of 1939 that she agreed on with 
Hitler. 

But as Russia is headed toward Berlin, there 
is every reason to believe that she will sub- 
jugate all of Poland in transit. 

And that is the reason for the coming visit 
of the Polish Premier to the White House 

He naturally would like to know what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
are, as friends and protectors of Poland, going 
to do about it if Stalin takes over Poland. 

The perfidiousness of Stalin was never more 
clearly revealed than in his dealings with 
Poland, with which the Kremlin has severed 
all diplomatic relations, refusing to recognize 
the Polish Government in exile in London. 

Stalin must know that if he persists in 
his imperialistic designs on Poland, the Baltic 
and Balkan States, he will lose the support 
of both the United States and England, drive 
a fatal wedge between the Allies and, what 
is more terrible than all, sow the seed of 
another war—just when we shall have victory 
within our grasp. 


BROKEN PLEDGES 


Red Russia, by her continued perfidies, be- 
came not only the progenitor of this war when 
she gave Hitler in August 1939 the go-ahead 
signal to conquer Europe, but she is thus, 
from all present appearances, possibly insti- 
gating another war, for it is incredible that 
the United States and England will stand 
idly by and see communistic Russia take over 
all the vast territory to the west of her, right 
up to the German and Italian borders, with- 
out raising a hand to defend the Atlantic 
Charter, of which Russia is a signatory. 
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In the face of ail this comes the incredibly 
Wendell Willkie with a slogan, “Don't 
distrust of Russia.” 

s Russia herself which for 25 years has 
wing distrust. 

l not only broken her pledges to 
and the Balkan States but she has 
evolutions against established forms 

vernment in many countries, including 


I d 


Within 2 months, if there is no Russian 
Anglo-American statesmanship and 
Charter will undergo their 


rT rsal, 
Atlantic 
me tcst. 





The Tax on Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


furday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Here’s Why There’s Nothing To 
Spread on Your Bread,” appearing in the 
Reader’s Digest of December 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 

s ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

s follows: 


RE’'S WHY THERE'S NOTHING TO SPREAD ON 
YOUR BREAD 
(By Harland Manchester) 

Iowa State College has been publishing a 
series of pamphlets about wartime food pro- 
duction. Oswald H. Brownlee, of the faculty, 
wrote one of them. In simple, businesslike 
fashion Mr. Brownlee stated that there is a 
serious butter shortage, that feed and farm 
labor are so scarce there is little chance of 

rcoming it, and that margarine is just as 

itive and palatable and much cheaper 
to produce. He concluded that, if house- 
es can’t get butter, they ought to have 
> margarine. 
The moment the pamphlet came from the 
press, there was the very devil to pay. lasts 
f anger shattered the calm of Iowa, Wiscon- 
and the Dakotas, and dairymen de- 
ded Brownlee’s_ scalp. Newspapers 
ffed at college professors, and suggested 
vholesaie resignations. The battle still rages. 
Late communiques report that Brownlee is 
ent on leave, that Dr. T. W. Schultz, his 
lepartment chief, has chucked his job and 
escaped to Chicago, and that President Friley, 
of Iowa State, has placated the dairy interests 
disowning the heretical tract. 
This is just one episode in a fantastic 
series of outrageous maneuvers by the dairy 
rests to bar a cheap and wholesome food 

m millions of kitchens. This goal has 
2een won by the use and misuse of every im- 
sinable type of legislative weapon. The 
1irymen’s lobbies have piled so many taxes 
1 taxes and have contrived so many hamper- 

z regulations that two-thirds of the retail 

cers of the United States do not consider 
worth the effort to stock margarine on their 

lves, 

Here are the facts: Margarine, made by 
hurning a pure vegetable oil—usually cot- 
nseed or soybean—with skimmed milk, salt 
d other minor ingredients, has been ap- 
ved unanimously by recognized health 
thorities as the nutritive equal of butter. 
s now fortified with vitamin A to bring it 





up to butter standard in that respect. It is 
flavored to taste so like butter that it is not 
always possible to tell the difference. Its 





content is regulated by law, and its manufac- 
ture and sale supervised by the Pure Food 


and Drug Administration. 

Margarine sells in most parts of the coun- 
try—if you can get it—for than half 
the price of butter, and Is rationed at 6 points 
a pound compared with the 16 points now re- 
quired for butter. 

Fatty table spreads are both physically and 
psychologically essential. Butter is now so 
short, as every housewife realizes, that it can- 
not wholly fill this need; perhaps not again 
until after the war. If we are to have 
thing to spread on bread, that something 
must be margarine 

Despite this national nutrition crisis 
garine is still cooped up in a legislativ 
gow. It remains the only pure food the free 
sale of which is restricted by Federal taxa- 
tion. Twenty-seven States add further 
taxes. A bewildering network of State tariff 
walls and petty regulations is intended to 
force the people to buy butter or nothing 
In times of peace, this is completely inde- 
fensible. At a time when we ere locked in 
the fight of our lives, it approaches sabotage. 

Here are some of the restrictions: The mar- 
garine manufacturer has to lay out $600 for 
an annual Federal license; then he pays a 
Federal tax of 10 cents a pound if the mar- 
garine is colored; a quarter of a cent if it’s 
white. The wholesaler'’s Federal license costs 
$480 if he deals in the colored kind, $200 for 
white. After that there are retailers’ licenses 

On top of the Federal imposts, your State 
slaps its own. Wisconsin bans the 
colored margarine entirely. It soaks 
manufacturer of white margarine another 
$1,000; levies a sales tax of 15 cents a pound; 
sells licenses to wholesalers for $500, to re- 
tailers for $25, to restaurants for $25, and 
to boarding houses for $5. If the Milwaukee 
housewife decides to buy her margarine across 
the State line, then she must in addition buy 
a $1 license for the privilege of using it in 
her own home, and send the State 6 cents for 
each pound used. hese restrictions have 
kept the product out of the State for years; 
only recently, because of the butter shortage, 
have retailers been able to afford licenses 

Wisconsin leads the shameful parade, but 
it would take a volume to list the meas 
by which 45 other States prevent people from 
buying a cheap food that is good for them. 
You can go to the store and buy a quarter- 
pound brick of butter, but makers must pack- 
age margarine by the pound, and ret 
not allowed to divide it. This makes it un- 
popular with light housekeepers, and with 
shoppers of low income. The retailer has a 
Similar headache; the wholesaler can't 
a case for him. 

Margarine is white when first produced, and 
can be made the color of butter by the addi- 
tion of a harmless vegetable dye—the same 
dye, by the way, which the butter makers 
themselves use. But Federal and State taxes 
on colored margarine are so heavy that it 
hardly ever appears on the market, and the 
consumer buys it white, along with a paper 
of coloring matter. The nuisance of coloring 
the margarine, of course, tends to discourage 
its use. 

If a restaurant colors its own margarine, it 
becomes a factory in the eyes of the law, and 
must pay $600 for a Federal manufacturer's 
license. It must also, in many States, deco- 
rate the walls with blatant placards reading, 
“Margarine served here in place of butter,” 
which affects some diners’ appetites. 

Eighteen States ban or restrict margarine 
in State-supported hospitals or other public 
havens, and only four have had the grace to 
lift the ban for the duration. 

A few weeks ago the revenuers cracked 
down in Virginia on the Home for Incurables 
and the retreat of the Little Sisters of the 
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t r he 1s 
I C “cd 
r i , pe le n e 
no bones about their real intent The D y 
Re rd of June 18, 1941, says it briefly and 
to the point: “In short, the « i 
must set as its goal the complete extermina- 
tion of oleomargarine. It mu ¢ ‘ 
until the manufacture and sale of ol - 
garine have been outlawed.’ 

In pursuit of their ruthless course the 
dairy interests have played a lead role 
the erection of the vicious netw c of State 
trade barriers, which in circumvention of the 
clear meaning of the Constitution bids f 


to chop up the country into jealous, wrang- 

















principalities of trade I eXample, 
n Wisconsin established the prese high 
rgarine tax, cotton-growing A ma | - 
ed Wisconsin road machinery and chees«s 
There are many evidences tl é 
even in the t dairy St are be 
scornful of petty | : of the 
la s ipers thr the M 
It bristle with let s f co! im- 
ers demand tax-free 1 The 
butte s have i ( >on - 
rine a service 1 branc ( ) b- 
stitute I t’s what families © t now 
It is hard to see wh d > hot 
of margarine does to tl d industry 
Careful research has s& wn that such 
measures have not increased sale of but- 
ter The yield from the various tax is 
hardly enough to pay the cost of collection 
This open conspiracy has one effect and 
one; it deprives consumers of an inexpensive 
food, ar since many people can afford little 
butter e 1 when it is plent l, it bars fatty 
table spreads of any kind from millions of 
American tables 
Other new food products are < tl 
being developed, and some of them will prob- 
ably turn out to be deplorably cheap and 
nutritious. The system of margarine curbs 
furnishes a pernicious pattern f r : 
their distribution. These curbs sl 
stroyed without delay. A bill n 
the House (H. R. 2400), introduce 





HAMPTON P. FULMER, 
provides for the repeal of all Fed 


ses upon m me i 


resentative 


Carolina, 


eral taxes and licen 
those who make and sell it. It lies within 
the power of voters to force the pa e of 
this bill 

Good dairy butter is « lent stuff and 
eve y e ove it B it l ‘ of the 
late S« tor Bankhead, its } ! t 
to be satisfied to s 1 1) 
commodity upon it erit t e mar- 
ket of the country.” 





Philippine-American Collaboration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 17 (legislative day 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 
unanimous consent to hav 
the REecorp a very able and brilliant ad- 
dress entitled “Philippine-American Col- 
laboration,” delivered by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, Hon. S » Os- 
mena, at the Rizal Day program held by 
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the Filipino community of Chicago, Il., 
on January 2, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow countrymen and frieuds, Rizal Day 
is a national holiday observed by Filipinos 
everywhere. Coming at a propituous time 
about the end of the year, it affords us the 
opportunity to rededicate ourselves for the 
coming year to the lofty ideals and noble 
aspirations that made Jose Rizal a symbol 
of redemption, not on!y of the Filipino peo- 
ple, but also of other peoples of the world 
struggling for freedom. 

In the roll of Filipino heroes, there are 
others who figure prominently and who have 
earned our admiration and respect, but none 
of them has won, as greatly as Rizal has, 
the universal love of our people and the gen- 
eral respect of the outside world. The reason 
for this is obvious. More than any other 
man, he had given himself completely and 
unselfishly to the cause of hiv people. With 
his writings, he broadened the vision of the 
masses; with his martyrdom, he gave them 
an example of supreme devotion to the native 
land. It was he who, in the dark hour of 
our history, lighted the torch of freedom 
which Spanish oppression could not extin- 
guish, 

When America came to the Philippines, 
succeeding Spain, she found the torch of 
Philippine freedom already aflame. Far from 
stifling it, she unselfishly stimulated its 
growth and radiance. One of her first official 
acts in the islands was to proclaim Rizal 
Day a national holiday. But she did more 
than this. She proclaimed to the world that 
she was holding the Philippines in trust for 
the Filipinos—for their interest and welfare, 
their freedom and happiness. And as she 
pledged, so also she fulfilled. 

It is unnecessary for me to recite at length 
the progress achieved by us during the 45 
years of American trusteeship. The record is 
well known to all. Suffice it for me to say that 
no people under the guidance of another have 
achieved so much as we have within the 
same period of time. 

Not only have we gained recognition of 
all the essential rights and liberties that Rizal 
stanchly strove for; we have also made tre- 
mendous strides in the economic, social, edu- 
cational, and political fields, thus constituting 
our country one of the most progressive na- 
tions in the Far East. As a fitting climax to 
her Philippine policy of liberation, America, 
recognizing our capacity for self-government, 
set the date for independence. 

Our people were pe icefully engaged in the 
preparation for the responsibilities of inde- 
pendence when, in December 1941, Japan sud- 
denly attacked. In the bitter struggle against 
a numerically superior and better-equipped 
invading army, thousands of Filipino soldiers 
fell by the side of their American comrades 
in arms. 

But they did not die in vain. Their pro- 
longed and determined resistance forced 
Japan to divert large contingents from other 
war fronts, thereby delaying the fall of the 
East Indies, Malaya, Singapore, and Burma 
and thwarting the Japanese program for an 
early invasion of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the junction of the German and Japanese 
forces in India. They also afforded the 
United States precious time to repair the 
destruction wrought by Japan's perfidious 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and enabled our allies 
in the Pacific to bolster their defenses and 
to prepare to deal counterblows at the com- 
mon enemy. 

Forty-five years of constructive association 
with America has afforded the Filipinos the 
opportunity to develop and prove their ca- 
pacity for self-government, winning through 


peaceful negotiations formal recognition of 
that capacity and a bilateral agreement for 
the orderly establishment of independence on 
July 4, 1946. Four months of bloody and 
heroic struggle on Bataan has tested the 
strength of this title to independence and 
has proved Filipino capacity to shoulder the 
responsibilities of independence. Today, we 
have not only America’s pledge that Philip- 
pine independence will be established and 
protected, but also the prospect of being 
declared a separate and self-governing nation 
before 1946, the date originally set for inde- 
pendence, 

The question naturally arises whether 
after the proclamation by the United States 
of Philippine independence, this Philippine- 
American cooperation should be continued 
and maintained. 

I propounded this same question in a 
speech I delivered in Manila back in 1939, 
wherein I reviewed the many years of har- 
monious Philippine-American relationship. 
I ventured then to offer an affirmative answer. 
Now, with perfect American-Filipino com- 
radeship, as shown in the epic of Bataan, and 
with America’s offer of protection and her 
other pronouncements in the course of this 
struggle, there can be no doubt about post- 
war collaboration between the United States 
and the Philippines. The logic of events, 
the inescapable obligations arising from this 
war, and the common interests of both 
peoples, make this collaboration not only ad- 
visable but also necessary. It will find ex- 
pression in many fields. Let me explore a 
few of them. 

The war will necessarily leave its tragic 
marks on our beloved country. Destruction 
will be widespread, sufferings will be acute, 
poverty and hunger will be rampant. Years 
of privation and hardships will have dimin- 
ished the physical resistance of the masses, 
making them easy victims of disease. Ade- 
quate and immediate relief will therefore be 
imperative. Food, clothing, and medical care 
must come first. It is hoped that side by 
side with the American Red Cross, accom- 
panying our advance troops, will be a Philip- 
pine Red Cross. 

Apart from the problem of relief in gen- 
eral is the rehabilitation of our farms and 
industries. This will require provisions of 
seeds, fertilizers, farm implements, and work 
animals. In this undertaking we should give 
particular attention to the needs of the 
small landowner who may have lost his only 
carabao and his only nipa hut. 

Provision must be made for the reconstruc- 
tion of our industrial establishments and 
the restoration of ruined properties, both 
public and private. This includes, among 
other things, provincial and municipal build- 
ings, schools, churches, hospitals, highways, 
and bridges. 

In addition, we shall have to face the mani- 
fold problems arising from the closing and 
insolvency of Our banks, insurance and 
credit institutions; the adulteration of our 
currency with unsound enemy issues; the 

impairment of the basis of taxation, and the 

disruption of our public-school system as a 

result of the closing of many schools and of 
the antidemocratic indoctrination of chil- 

dren in the few institutions which have re- 
mained open. Without delay, all the schools 
in operation before the war should be re- 
opened in order to resume an education of 
patriotism, democracy, and humanitarianism. 
{Whatever the progrsm of relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction is finally decided upon— 
and the items I have discussed are only a part 
of it—we are already assured of America’s help 
and collaboration. Responding to the recom- 
mendations of the President of the United 

States, the Senate has approved a joint reso- 

lution which provides for the organization of 

a commission of Americans and Filipinos, 

charged with the study of the relief and re- 

habilitation problems of the Philippines. To 
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this commission is also entrusted the task o¢ 
surveying the economic situation in the 
islands with a view to their economic sta. 
bilization and the formulation of a plan fo; 
future trade relations between the United 
States end the Philippines. f 

As will be remembered, provision was made 
for the 10-year transition period of the Com. 
monwealth in order, among other thing 
enable the Philippines to stabilize her econ. 
omy with an eye to her future independen: 
existence. This preparation was already at an 
advanced stage when war broke out and ey. 
erything built up was destroyed. It wil 
within the province of the joint commission 
when organized, to study how to make up fo) 
the lost years and to recommend mea 
for the reestablishment of such comm 
relations with the United States and ot 
countries as will assure us a reasonable ley 
of public and private prosperity. 

The policy of free exchange of commodities 
prescribed by Congress has brought materia] 
benefits to the Philippines and economic ad- 
vantages and profits to American labor, ex- 
porters, and businessmen. This economic tie 
has so affected Philippine economy that th 
major export industries of the Philippines 
have become dependent upon the American 
market, necessitating a reasonable period of 
readjustment. This record of economic col- 
laboration will serve as a basis upon which to 
formulate a post-war commercial relationship 
which will redound to the lasting benefit ; 
both countries. 

The defense plans of the Commonwealth 
formulated with the advice of the American 
Military Mission headed by General Mac- 
Arthur, were in the process of executior 
when Japan struck. With the reconquest 
of the islands we shall resume this work, 
making such adjustments as new circum- 
stances and experience will require. Ameri- 
can technical assistance will continue to be 
needed. Moreover, our program should bs 
worked out with full consideration not only 
of our own defense needs but also of th¢ 
future military necessities of the Unit 
States. 

This brings us to the question whethe 
after independence, mutual collaboration in 
defense measures will be advantageous bot! 
to the United States and to the Philippine 
It can truly be said that during the last fou 
decades there has been American-Philippine 
collaboration for defense. The United States 
Navy maintained its principal base for the 
Asiatic Fleet at Cavite, and the United Stat« 
Army had camps and airfields at several 
points. The Army relied very largely on 
Filipino soldiery—Scouts, and later 
Philippine Army—to fill its ranks. That the 
inadequacy of these forces rendered ineffec- 
tive their defense against a vastly superio: 
power does not argue against the intrinsi 
value of military collaboration. It only em- 
phasizes the need for strengthening the mil- 
itary establishment. The maintenance of 
adequate naval and air bases across the 
Pacific, anchored in the Philippines and sup- 
ported there by Filipino troops, will assure 
the mutual protection of both the United 
States and the Philippines and preserve th¢ 
Pacific Ocean for the peaceful purposes of 
all nations. To the Philippines such plans 
are vital to its security, liberty, and growth 
To the United States such plans should aid 
greatly in the defense of the sea and ai: 
approaches to your western shores. In 
joint resolution, already passed by the Sen- 
ate and now pending in the House, the Pres- 
ident o1 the United States is authorized to 
enter into negotiations with the Government 
of the Philippines for the selection of suit- 
able bases in the islands. I have reasons to 
believe that the United States may confi- 
dently expect from us full cooperation in this 
regard, 


the 
une 
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cultural field cooperation between The day of our liberation is not far off with the intere f é I is 
ies has a logical foundation in The forces of freedom are on nd profess 1 mer fw en 
for over three centuries Filipino the Pacific as in other war front nd of the gener j 
: has been based on western ideas triumph of American arms in tl Certain recent dev ne \ 
| the long period of Spanish rule is inevitable and so ton, we of c.1.0 ‘ 
: Philippines imbibed Christianity and | pendence Philippine the . \ un f 
5 f the Greco-Roman culture and phi- | crowning event of Filip! s snd. prospert aici 
: f Mediterranean Europs During a nership in the task - r. ¢ f 
long association the commercial will not essentially chang - atters as i : 
e and spiritual communion between pine relationship The ties of ‘ ij j thre ‘ 
r country and the « the spirit of collaboration will endure Ina ineff y and 
y way of Mexico thr free Philippines, America will continue 1 of the war 
: alleons plying in the Manil find a loyal partner in the defense and the effort 
ide, thus bringing Mexico and the furtherance of the ideals and policies which These and other eve ! ! 
nes into close and intimate relations the two countries hold in common. America that labor must come a mo! n flue 
n soldiers settled in some numbers in may rest assured that the Philippine Re- political ire 
and several of our most important public, born out of the sullerings of R zal and in the past I € e } r 
und fruit crops were direct intro- of other Filipino heroes and martyrs, includ- upon an import ep 
from Mexico. The architecture of ing those who fought on Bataan and othe For the first time in Amer 
f our churches shows the influence of who are fighting still, will know how ) forces < labor are nov ) Na- 
; rnamentation. cherish and defend its freedom, and that the tion-wide organization to p1 
k Vith the eclipse of Spain as a world power Filipino people, whom she has so unselfishly ricshts of the work n \ 
ng with most of her other Ameri- helped in attaining self-government and rights of th eturning s f 
essions, became an independent independence, will always remain a friendly th nall businessma s 
ind for the ensuing 75 years Spain and a grateful people. common mar This an 
t directly with the Philippines. Subse- the C. I. O. political-action 
to the liberalization of the Spanish But while the committee é ini 
: policy and the opening of the Suez and led nationally by the C. I. O., it is seek- 
y +} > sie a) i) i »c € ‘ . . Y y c rn y sr) t} , ] 1 
§ l vee people of the Philippines came into Labor’s Political Aims ing and obtainin g enthusi ] l supper 
' itable commercial and literary contact from other labor groups, from f ers l 
he whole of southern and western | = from liberal and progressive eleme1 
| pc and Great Britain. | EXTENSION OF REMARKS major parties 
en, aS a consequence of the Spanish- or The committee is set u A national of- 
\ ican War, the United States replaced fices in New York and Washington, and with 
: n as the principal contact of the Philip- | 14 regional offices covering every f 
| s with ware influence, Filipino politi- | HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 48 States rhe various C. I. O. union ive 
ught absorbed the essential principles | OF FLORIDA made an initial contribution of $700, 
Anglo-Saxon democracy, the English lan- SEN} . INTT TATRS This is not a labor party or a third y 
became the common tongue, the Amer- a Re ee ae ee ee There is no present i1 tention to form su ’ 
stems of public schools and public | Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of | party 
th were adopted, and American methods Tuesday, January 11), 1944 We believe, however, that the 
mmerce and finance were practiced. : : tion committee. through its le y exercised 
For centuries the Philippines has been Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask educative powers, will ha more influetr 
ed with the peoples not only of the east | UManimous consent to have printed in | on events in the crucial year of 1944, than 
t also of the west, both old and new. Thus | the Appendix of the Recorp an article by | any third political party could wield. Bu 
ino culture is eclectic; to the original Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., no matter what the results are in 1944, th 


I -Malayan foundation there have been | entitled “Labor’s Political Aims,” which committee will not relax its effort It will 
led Asiatic, Latin, Mexican, and Anglo- | js published in the current issue of the continue as a permanent yanizati ‘ 
n elements. Today the Filipino way of 

he occidental, the Christian, the dem- | 


siehtyv force evot k e< ng the great 
American magazine, with an introduc- | ™8>ty force devoted to keeping the gr 
tic way of life. It is, therefore, natural | tOry Statement by the editor of the mag- 


majority of Americans V 


guarding their proper political intere 


intimate cultural relations will continue | ®Z2ime. The article deals with the C. I. O. This is something new in American pol- 


q 
ween the Philippines and the United | forming a political action committee. I | jtics. And it is a new departure for American 
States, and that these relations will extend | feel that the article should find a perma- | labor to lead, and pour its funds into, a1 
d improve nent place in the Recorp in order to show tional movement devoted to the general wel- 


In the political fleld, cooperation between | what the attitude of labor is toward the | f#7e just as much as to the particular inter- 

he United States and the Philippines is most Congress and the administration. ests of labor groups. We did not take this 

cal nae ro worked ee ol the There being no objection, the article | '*e!! step = ut deep thought and long 

ding of the Philippine nation, the United i allel hie ea : ee discussion Ne were impelled to a n by 
States and the Philippines can in the years was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, the happenings of the last year or two, b 

come devote their joint efforts to the solu- | as follows: growing reacti r ] 

n of the manifold post-war problems. As LaBor’s POLITICAL AIMS 









prospects raised by the elections in 1944 and 
1 daughter republic of the United States and | (For the first time in American history. the eventual reversion to a peacetime econ- 
. new birth of liberty in the Far East, the | union labor has formed a national political | ‘ 
Philippines can serve aS a vanguard of | organization—the C. I. O. political-action During the 1942 elections, millions of ou 
democracy and as a beacon of hope in that | committee. Ithough not a distinct po- best young men were busy with their mili- 
part cf the globe. If, through the Philip- | litical party, its avowed purpose is to throw | tary training or in actual combat with the 
nes, the influence of American democracy its weight into the crucial 1944 campaign, Japs and Germans. They did not have m 
an reach less fortunate peoples of Asia, then | and into future elections. This organiza- time to think of politics Millions of ou 
the cause of world peace will be greatly tion may affect our whole political, social, | WOrers, toiling in the f ries to make 
erved. Moreover, the Philippines is pe- | and industrial economy. Eventually it may | Weapons for the fighting men, were apathet 
culiarly qualified to serve as America’s bridge | touch the lives of all of us, whether we like | about going to the poll After all, lab 
of gocd will to the peoples of Asia. As the | it or not. American public opinion can, we had won many gains and reforms since 1932 
veritable token of America’s handiwork, the believe, be depended upon to evaluate prop- and workers were lulled into a false security 
Philippines stand also as a vivid example of erly these aims and policies, and the sooner As a result, many reactionary and antilab 
the success of the policy of trusteeship— a discussion of them starts, the better. For men, including Democrats as well as R 
the policy which the nations of the west can this reason we bring to our people the po- licans, won ele n to Con s and to Stat 
ind must follow for all dependent peoples litical program of organized labor as ex- Offices. (The same trend « tinued, « 
everywhere. To these dependent peoples, a | pressed by one of its most powerful leaders smaller scale, in the 1943 elections.) 
free and independent Philippines symbolizes Mr. Murray's article should clarify the pic- In consequence, the present Congress |} 
the goal that can be attained not by dis- ture for you.—The Editor.) witnessed the most vicious and continuot 
trust, bloodshed, and violence, but by friend- One basic principle on which progressive | attack ever made on labor and labor's 1 
ship, und rstanding, and _ collaboration. | labor leaders are agreed today is that labor Fortunately, most of these were parried, | 
Thus, by remaining close political allies, the cannot be prosperous unless the country as it has been a hard fight. Meanwhile nd 
United States and the Philippines will make a whole is prosperous. We work steadily, of even more seriousl} 
reat contribution toward the building of a course, to advance the interests of our union trayed the ge l 
ey world of peace, justice, democracy, and membership; but we realize that those in- fundamental matters 
edom, | terests are, in the long run, linked up closely tion control. 
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The entire tax program has been confused, 
complicated, and inequitable. 

The failure to control inflation has been a 
scandal and a disgrace. Acting chiefly under 


the pressure of the so-called farm bloc, 
which is really made up mostly of big busi- 
ness and profiteering middlemen masquerad- 
ing as farmers, Congress has systematically 


crippled ail effective efforts to hold down the 


cost of living, and has opened the door wide 
toward a really Cangerous inflation 

This is not by any means a blow at labor 
alone. It hurts every soldier’s dependent liv- 
ing on a fixed allotment; every person earning 
a relatively fixed income; every person Own- 


ing war bonds; every person who tries to save 
something for the future or provide for his 
family through insurance; every person who 
benefits or hopes to benefit by Social Security. 


And, finally, it leads on toward all the infla- 


tionary dislocations which can sicken the 
economic and social life of the Nation. 
These are just a couple of examples, but 
they show what can happen when public 
apathy allows ignorant, selfish, and short- 
sighted men to get into Congress. And it 


makes us dread to think what might happen 
if such men should be in control when the 
terrific problems of the war’s end arise. The 
political-action committee will work to pre- 
vent the reelection of men like these. 

Meanwhile, the action of many administra- 
tive agencies in Washington has been far 
from satisfactory. Labor appreciates that 
President Roosevelt has traditionally been a 
friend of the workers, and it realizes that 
he is now deeply engrossed in the vast prob- 
lems of global war, sometimes to the exclu- 
sion of urgent domestic issues. But it notes 
with regret that some of the wartime agen- 
cies created under this administration have 
a pronounced antilabor bias. And we note 
further that some of these agencies are so 
inefficient, bungling, and overlapping in their 
functions as to hurt the public interest and 
retard the prosecution of the war. 

Here acain we can see how the influence 
of a political action committee is needed, 
in the interests of both labor and the gen- 
eral public. 

We were further spurred to create this 
committee by our recollection of what hap- 
pened at the end of the last war. We re- 
member what pledges were made in that 
war, and we remember how those pledges 
were broken. 

At the end of a hard war the ordinary man, 
whether soldier or worker, wants to relax a 
little from the tension. He wants to enjoy 
a little of the pleasurés of victory and peace. 
He wants to forget all about problems and 
troubles for a bit. 

This gives a golden opportunity for the 
reactionary politicians, the speculators, mo- 
nopolists, big-money and get-rich-quick boys. 
They have never tired themselves out work- 
ing for the war, and so when the peace comes 
they are fresh for the fray and for plunder. 

People of that sort, after the last war, were 
the power behind the scenes in the Ohio gang 
which, under the soothing cry of “back to 
normalcy” brought in the era of the 1920's, 
with its speculation, its stock gambling, its 
false and uneven prosperity, its paper profits, 
its playboy millionaires, and its final boom 
and busts of 1929, dissolving into the misery 
and depression of the early 1930's. 

Nobody, except a selfish few, wants to see 
it happen that way again. It was bad enough 
last time. This time, with a far greater war 
on our hands, and consequently with far 
greater problems of converting back to peace, 
such reckless courses might shake the foun- 
dations of the very democratic system we 
have been fighting for 

We, of the C. I. O., and of labor generally, 
believe in the democratic system. We be- 
lieve that the people, once they understand 
the issues, will decide them wisely. We be- 


lieve that the years immediately ahead are 
the most critical we have ever faced—“the 
years of decision”—when new patterns will 
be formed. And we believe that the peo- 
ple, tired and confused by war and post-war’s 
problems, will need, as never before, to be 
cept alert and informed as to their political 
interests. 

That is why we have taken the unprece- 
dented step of organizing, on a national 
scale, the C. I. O. political-action commit- 
tee; that is why we are backing it with 
our freely given money; and that is why 
we invite all liberal men of good will, whether 
Democratic or Republican, whether union 
or nonunfon, whether farmers or workers or 
small businessmen or men in the profes- 
sions, to join with us in clarifying the po- 
litical issues ahead. 

The committee, established by the C. I. O. 
executive board, has been unanimously con- 
firmed by vote of the recent C. I. O. consti- 
tutional convention in Philadelphia. The 
committee is made up of Sidney Hillman, 
chairman; Van A. Bittner, vice chairman; 
R. J. Thomas, secretary; Sherman Dalrymple, 
and Albert J. Fitzgerald. 

Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, has had a distinguished 
career in the labor movement. He is known 
to employers as well as to workers for his 
integrity, fair-mindedness, economic wisdom, 
and fighting qualities. Joint head with 
William Knudsen of the Office of Production 
Management, he helped to break bottlenecks 
and get the great wheels of our war-produc- 
tion machine rolling. 

As assistant to Hillman we have secured the 
services of C Benham Baldwin, former head 
of the Farm Security Administration, a man 
who knows as much about problems of the 
ordinary farmers as any man in America, and 
a brilliant young administrator. 

Hillman has already had conferences and 
meetings in Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Detroit, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Cincinnati. He 
was surprised by the size and spirit of each 
turnout 

Our first step will be a drive for registra- 
tion of voters for ail local and national elec- 
tions in 1944. In this we start with a nucleus 
of 5,000,000 C. I. O. members and their fami- 
lies—a total of perhaps 14,000,000. Of course, 
we do not expect all these to vote the same 
way—the C.I. O. has no dictatorial character- 
istics—but the vast majority of our member- 
ship holds to similar liberal political prin- 
ciples. 

Apart from our own membership, we want 
to see the largest possible registration of all 
voters, because we believe the great majority 
will support a constructive program if it is 
put before them. 

Our first objective, of course, is to win the 
war, and then to cooperate generously with 
our allies—Britain, Russia, and China—in 
building a better world. We are opposed to 
both isolationism and American imperialism. 

Having helped to conquer tyranny abroad, 
the United States in peace must conquer un- 
employment and poverty at home. We have 
proved, in war, that this Nation can produce 
a Niagara of armaments and materials. 

We are leaders in the fight to increase al- 
lotments for soldiers’ dependents. We will 
fight for appropriate monetary rewards to 
soldiers for their extraordinary services. But 
the greatest reward our Nation can offer to 
men returning from the wars is the assurance 
of a job. Full employment for all is the abso- 
lute must for America after the war. From 
that all else follows. With that the following 
essentials can be assured to everyone: 

A job at union wages, or a farm, business, 
or profession that pays. 

A well-built home decently furnished. 

Good food, clothing, and medical care. 

Good schooling for children, with an equal 
chance for healthy and happy growth. 
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An income through social insurance in e 
of unemployment, sickness, old age, or early 
death of the wage earner. 

Farm operators, sharecroppers, wage ear; 
ers, businessmen, professional men, 
housewives—all can enjoy genuine freedon 
from want and fear, if we, as a nation, ar: 
only determined to achieve it. 

The details of how this can be accomplished 
have been under long study by the C. 1.0 
post-war planning committee. Here I , 
touch only a few of the high points: 

If the war in Europe were to end sudden), 
the Nation would be utterly unprepared to 
handle the profound dislocations which w 
quickly result. Therefore, the Government 
must promptly develop sound policies. It 
must help businessmen clear their plants of 
half-finished goods and to get working capi- 
tal for converting to civilian production. It 
must allow workers severance pay to help se 
them through the unemployment of the re- 
conversion period. It must plan new uses fo: 
shipyards, arsenals, and new plane plants 
which otherwise might fall idle for severa] 
years. 

The Government owns $20,000,000,000 worth 
of factories—a new form of public do- 
main, as important as our western lands 
were a century ago. These must be used to 
benefit the people rather than the few. If 
private enterprise can pay a fair price f 
them, and can operate them with reasonably 
full production and employment, well and 
good. But if business cannot or will not 
operate these plants under proper conditions, 
or allows them to fall idle, Government must 
be prepared to operate these plants in the 
public interest. 

Labor dislikes planned scarcity and high 
prices. With full production, prices can be 
low and wages high, and still leave a margin 
for a fair profit for business. 

Disaster comes by accident, but prosperity 
today comes only by planning. Therefore, we 
believe the Government should at once set 
up a Federal agency to plan for transition to 
full peacetime consumption, employment 
and production. It should be headed by a 
policy board, with representatives from agri- 
culture, labor, and Government. 

The Government should plan, now, for a 
vast post-war program to build better houses, 
roads, playgrounds, hospitals, and schools. 

We believe in the free enterprise, initiative, 
and inventive genius of the American people 
We do not believe in the kind of free enter- 
prise which, in recent years, has meant the 
freedom of big corporations and monopolies 
to squeeze small businessmen to the wall, or 
the freedom to corner and suppress new in- 
ventions. All such practices are inimical to 
the full employment which we demand. 

In man’s long history there come short pe- 
riods of time which profoundly influence his 
way of life for centuries thereafter. We are 
living in such a period today. 

No one knows to what extent a democracy 
can plan its future in advance. But we must 
make the effort. The labor movement has a 
special responsibility, because ours is one co! 
the largest organizations in the Nation. And 
our polttical action committee is our instru- 
ment for carrying out that responsibility. 

We are, for the present, committed to n 
man or political party. We shall, in the next 
few months, have our organization perfected 
and its general principles agreed upon. 

We shali then, before the national conven- 
tions of the two major parties, hold a national 
meeting or conference of cur own. We shall 
draw up and present to the American people 
a specific set of principles for the general wel- 
fare. Then, after the political conventions, 
we can decide what action to take regarding 
the two parties and the individual candi- 
dates, whether for State or National offices 
or for the Presidency. 
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Overhauling the Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I wish to 
lude herein an article entitled “Over- 
hauling the Cabinet—the Taft Plan, Here 
yusted Off and Updated, Would Give Us 
3otter Secretaries and More Efficient 
sovernment—Without a Constitutional 
endment.” This article written by 


fudge Jerome Frank appeared in the 


January edition of Fortune magazine. 
idge Frank’s analysis of the inadequacy 
our present Cabinet and legislative 
ethods is excellent. In view of the re- 
tance to modernize our governmental 
chinery, I see nc possibility of the dual 
retaryship plan being adopted and I 
m doubtful of it being of value if adopt- 
The passage of H. R. 327, to make it 
ssible for heads of agencies to appear 
the floor of the House for reporting 
1d questioning would accomplish the 
purpose Judge Frank has in mind. 
The engaging and thoughtful article is 
follows: 
Most of the current criticisms of President 
sevelt’s relations to his Cabinet deal with 
e subject as if those same criticisms had 
been directed at all previous Presidents. 
critics forget that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
herited an established system and one that 
is peculiarly difficult to revise in wartime. 
In the year 1790, Alexander Hamilton, our 
rst Secretary of the Treasury, was sponsor- 
g a bill to fund the public debt. He asked 
ive to defend this important measure be- 
re the House of Representatives, then in 
the second session of the First Congress. The 
congressional enemies of the bill, fearful of 
Hamilton’s brilliance in debate, induced the 
House to deny him this privilege, which in 
all probability would have been granted to a 
less forceful secretary. This handful of Con- 
gressmen failed to thwart the passage of the 
measure, but they succeeded in creating a 
] From that day to this, no 
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lasting precedent. 
American Cabinet officer has appeared on 
he filcor of either the House or the Senate. 
In marked contrast is the British system 
that not only allows but requires all Cabinet 
members to attend Parliament for question- 
ing and debate. In peacetime, the Ministers 
answer parliamentary inquiries concerning 
their departments for three-quarters of an 
hour each day, 4 days a week. Thanks to 
these day-to-day contacts with Parliament, a 
British Minister is constantly in the center 
of public attention. His capacities are easily 
estimated. If he is a mediocrity, his defects 
are revealed. If he is a man of outstanding 
ability, he becomes one of the leading figures 
of the country. 
Our own practice, fortuitously created, has 
r many decades had the unfortunate effect 
of obscuring both the abilities and ineffi- 
ciencies of the members of our Cabinet. A 
competent secretary may actually appear to 
be a mediocrity. More crucial in its effect 
on our national welfare, the bunglings and 
ineptitudes of incompetent secretaries can be 
and, in our history, often have been glossed 
over and concealed. We have denied our- 
selves the benefits of the pitiless publicity 
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made possible by the British 
which administrative r 
promptly subjected to criticisn 
of Commons. The Englis 
“government by discussion.” 

Our secretaries, to be 
made formal speeches, filed written 
with Congress, and appeared before congres 
sional committees. But in discharging any 
of those functions a secretary may be but a 
Charlie McCarthy, with an accomplished 
ghost writer as his Edgar Be The an- 
swers of a chief administrator to questions 
posed him by a legislative committee are 
often those of his astute subordinates 
smooth, second-hand answers that he could 
never get away with in congressional debate 
Moreover, aS committee meetings are often 
poorly attended and as their discussions are 
not open to Senators and Representatives ex- 
cept those who are committee members, press 
coverage is usually scant A secretary de- 
bating or explaining his Department’s activ- 
ities in a full legislative session would make 
a front-page story. 
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With Cabinet incompetence and mediocrity 
too easily obscured, careless appointments 
have too often been made. One recalls the 
scandalous appointment by President Hard- 
ing of Harry Dougherty, an ill-equipped and 
unscrupulous lawyer, as his Attorney Gen- 
eral. Only under our system would John 
Sherman, when old and failing, have been 
designated by President McKinley as Secre- 
tary of State. Grant's first Secretary of State, 
Washburne, is said to have been half illit- 
erate; his first Secretary of the Navy, promi- 
nent only as a successful war profiteer, was 
innocent of all naval knowledge. Even Presi- 
dent Taft, later an ardent proponent of 
changes in our Cabinet system, chose some 
of his own secretaries somewhat haphazardly. 
Little wonder that most of our secretaries 
have not compared with the Ministers in 
England where «he Cabinet has generally 
consisted of the ablest men in the majority 
party. During the past hundred years many 
American Cabinet officials have been chosen 
merely because they were personal friends of 
the President or in recognition of services in 
the election campaign. Often unknown to 
the country before their appointment—some- 
times not previously acquainted with.one an- 
other—not seldom have they passed into a 
speedy oblivion when they quit office 

Besides carelessness in Cabinet appoint- 
ments, cavalier treatment of their Cabinets 
by several Presidents can be chalked up 
against our system. During the first 2 years 
of his administration, Andrew Jackson wholly 
dispensed with Cabinet meetings. Woodrow 
Wilson called none during the entire period 
of World War No. 1. Such practices would 
have been unthinkable had the Secretaries 
been expected to respond orally to questions 
in Congress. Because of these practices, a 
critic has described the Cabinet as an “amor- 
phous body of chief clerks.” 


NOT THE CONSTITUTION’S FAULT 


The Constitution does not compel adher- 
ence to our present system. There is only 
scant reference to the secretarial body in the 
Constitution, and the specific word Cabinet 
not even used. There is no constitution 
requirement that the President treat his de 
partment heads as a group or confer wit! 
them en masse. In England it is the usual 
rule for a member of the Cabinet to have 
seat in Parliament. That particular dev 
our Constitution forbids in a blanket pro 
vision applicable to all employees of th 
tational Government: “No person holding 
any office under the United States shall be a 
Member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office.” But all the other practices of 
our Cabinet system are matters of usage or 
custom that can be changed without any 
constitutional amendment. 
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Taft first promoted this plan in a 
message to Congress in December 1912 
1915, as an ex-President, } 
the s ject in a series of 
Presidency. A time 
strongly in favor of a change it 
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Government Aware, through painful ex- 
periences while he was 
the problem of unnecessary 
the executive and 
Government, he went on t 
lost in Congress over useless 
issue that might be disposed of 
statement from the head of ad 
one can appreciate unless he 
place.” That problem, as 
daily make clear, still exi 
unsolved 

Under our present system, it is onl 
the press that quick communicatio1 
administrators and legislators is 
Secretary Knox, returning from his 
tion of the Pearl Harbor disaster, fi 
his conclusions to the news] 
Congress—a typical instance 
about methods that did not ever 
to an accustomed public 
press conference that a Sec 
if his department has been 
congressional attack. This 
could not have its pai 
business concern. 
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and between them a group and the Presi- 
dent. The English Cabinet system results in 
joint Cabinet responsibility; the entire Min- 
istry is held accountable for any important 
blunder or misconduct of any minister. In 
our Government, the head of one department 
has no responsibility whatever for the con- 
duct of another department head. So we 
had the spectacle in President Harding's Cab- 
inet of outright dishonesty on the part of 
Secretary Fall, in connection with the oil 
leases, for which no one considered his col- 
leagues in any way at fault. One member of 
that Cabinet, Hoover, was later clected Presi- 
dent, and another, Hughes, was subsequently 
made our Chief Justice. 

Opponents of the Taft plan say that it 
would render Cabinet officers too indepenc- 
ent of the President, that they might com- 
mit him, by their utterances in Congress, to 
policies with which he did not agree. There 
some slight danger of that sort; but it 
could be avoided by more frequent intensive 
conferences between the President and the 
Cabinet. 

Another related objection is that, if Cahbi- 
net officers become more prominent, they 
would seek to become rivals of the President 
for succession to his office. But our present 
system has not prevented such compe.-ition. 
Several Vice Presidents have competed with 
their Presidents. And so, too, have Secre- 
taries: Chase, while in Lincoln's Cabinet, 
constantly angled for the Presidency; there 
are those who say that Hoover, when he was 
Coolidge’s Secretary of Commerce, was mak- 
ing efforts to procure the Presidential nomi- 
nation; and we can still recall James Alo- 
ysius Farley's rivalry with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt 


as 
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Indeed, the alleged cbjection is an advan- 
tage. It is desirable that more men should 
have the opportunity to show that they are 
Presidential timber. The increased prom- 
inence of Cabinet officers that would ensue 
from their frequent appearance in Congress 
would serve to bring to public notice larger 
numbers of possible Presidential candidates 
with demonstrated capacity 

Still another objection made to the Taft 
proposal is that it would result in the adop- 
tion of the English scheme of government and 
would disrupt our basic constitutional pat- 
tern, which precludes the merger of legisla- 
tive and executive branches. It is true that 
in England the Cabinet, which supervises the 
executive branch of the Government, is also 
part of and dominates Parliament, so that the 
Prime Minister, the head of the Cabinet, un- 
like our President, combines authority over 
administration with virtual control of all ma- 
jor legislation. For, although in theory the 
English Cabinet, as a sort of parliamentary 
steering committee composed of the chiefs 
of the majority party, holds office at the 
pleasure of Parliament and is dismissible at 
a moment’s notice, in reality Parliament is 
run by the Cabinet. A competent English ob- 
server remarks that the “Cabinet, by com- 
bining legislative and executive authority, in 
effect rules the nation”; another Englishman 
goes so far as to speak of “Cabinet dictator- 
ship.” 

Few Americans favor our adopting such a 
fusion of legislative and executive direction, 
the abandonment of the traditional doctrine 
of the separation of powers embodied in our 
Constitution. But there is no need to fear 
that the Taft plan will so result. Neither the 
President nor any Cabinet officer will become 
a Member of Congress or obtain the power 
over legislation possessed by the English 
Cabinet. 

No formal legislation is needed to put the 
Taft plan into action. Simple changes in the 
rules of the House and the Senate could im- 
mediately eliminate the ill effects of a 1790 
accident that we have unwisely institu- 
tionalized. By such changes, Cabinet officers 
can be authorized to speak in Congress; by 





Presidential order they can be required to 
do so 


THE REAL DANGER IN THE TAFT PLAN 


Taft said that an “English Cabinet officer 
must have qualities not now required of a 
member of the President’s Cabinet.” That 
comparison invites scrutiny of the way in 
which an English Minister performs his du- 
ties, a scrutiny that reveals a grave flaw in 
the English Government. Cabinet control of 
administration, as distinguished from legis- 
lation, is, for the most part, but nominal. 
In fact, administration is largely conducted 
by permanent officeholders unknown to the 
voters and subject to little real check by the 
Cabinet—although to a far less degree, this 
same weakness already affects our Govern- 
ment. Here we come upon a cogent objection 
to the Taft plan, one which its critics have 
not noted. That plan, unless in some manner 
modified, might cause the problem of effective 
administrative control to become as serious 
here as it now is in England. 

It is well to remember in this connection 
that the English Cabinet system also derives 
from an accident. George I and George II 
were Germans unable to speak English, and 
therefore unable to take part in discussions 
at meetings of their Ministers. This incapac- 
ity gave rise to a practice that gradually de- 
veloped into the constitutional principle of 
the Ministry's independence of the Crown and 
led to the Cabinet’s present authority over 
both legislation and administration. Control 
of legislation and policy came to be regarded 
as paramount, with the result that the Min- 
isters who are the heads of departments are 
primarily legislators, and so much occupied 
with their parliamentary tasks that they 
have little time to allot to their departmental 
administrative duties. Accordingly, adminis- 
tration in each department is largely in the 
hands of a permanent staff of expert profes- 
sional (“‘nonpolitical”’) administrators, at the 
head of which is an under secretary. Cabinet 
officers come and go as one political party suc- 
ceeds another in office, but the members of 
these expert administrative staffs, including 
the under secretaries, are career men who 
usually hold office for life. 

Certain Anglophile American critics of our 
Government urge us to emulate this English 
civil service which they claim has the ad- 
vantages of expertness, political neutrality, 
and continuity in administrdtion. Many 
English critics of the English Government are 
less laudatory. Their comments suggest that 
the English Government has the defects of 
its virtues. They say that, as a minister is 
merely in titular charge of a department, 
he is usually no more than a rubber stamp 
for his civil-service subordinate; a minister 
has been described as in “pupilage” to his 





permanent under secretary. As Muir, an 
English writer, puts it, “An omnipotent 
cabinet, with the immense but concealed 


power of bureaucracy behind it, is the dom- 
inating fact of the British system.” 
Although such descripfions are probably 
exaggerated, they point to a disturbing as- 
pect of the English Government. The British 
Labor Party, when in office in 1924, was badly 
hampered by the permanent civil-service em- 
ployees who were hostile to the novelties of 
that party's program. We can picture the 
equivalent in present-day America by sup- 
posing that an anti-New Deal President were 
to be elected, to find that dogmatic believers 
in New Deal policies had been frozen into key 
positions in all government departments. 
The problem is not now altogether unknown 
in our Government. A bureau chief in one 
of our Government Gepartments, a career 
man, once indiscreetly boasted to me that 
he could and, in many ways, did silently 
frustrate the policies of his Secretary—whom 
he considered an annoying and transient 
amateur, an intruder whose foolish whims 
he must, whenever possible, quietly circum- 
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vent. To my own knowledge, the permanent 
chief of an S. E. C. division succeeded 
“dragging his feet,” in blocking for more t 

a year an important administrative reform 
desired by the Commissioners. The farm-re. 
lief law of 1933—the Agricultural Ad ‘i 
ment Act—represented a fundamental! 
in agricultural policy that many caree: 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture 
sented and whose execution they of 
sabotaged. Were the Tait plan edopted with- 
out modification, bureaucratic resistance ; 
chang? might well increase in our Feds 
Government, because of the frequent atte: 
ance of secretaries in Congress and their c 
sequent absence from their department: 
Even now the amount of time our Secreta: 
must spend on policy formulation interf 
with their attention to departmental op 
tions. 

Expertness, disinterestedness, continuity in 
administration, these indispensable require- 
ments for effective government are provided 
only through a permanent “nonpolitical 
staff. No less indispensable in a democracy 
are experimentation, flexibility, inventive- 
ness, qualities requiring a temper of mind 
not usually fostered by permanent office 
holding—whether in a government, a giant 
private corporation, or a university. To gain 
the advantages both of the civil-service sys- 
tem and of the rotation-in-office procedure is 
a fundamental problem of democratic go. 
ernment. 
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A SOLUTION: TWO KINDS OF SECRETARY 


As a solution to this problem I suggest t! 
creation of two types of Cabinet posts, a p! 
that frequently occurred to me during 
years in which I served successively under 
several secretaries and had the opportunity 
to observe other Cabinet officers in acti 
Here, in tentative outline, is my propos 
which is not designed to accomplish the same 
purpose as the Taft plan but with which i 
can and should be correlated. 

The President will be authorized to appoint 
for administrative work one group of Cabinet 
officers, each of whom will supervise a perma- 
nent department staff, headed up by a perma- 
nent (career) official. Each of these “depart- 
mental” or “administrative” secretaries wil! 
also be assisted by one or more under secre- 
taries of his own choosing and removable by 
him. Another group of Cabinet officials, 
secretaries “without portfolio,” will devote 
themselves exclusively to questions of policy, 
advising the President on such matters 
have recently been within the jurisdiction 
of the National Resources Board. The policy 
secretaries will thus work as a group, and 
will be adequately staffed with experts 
However, each policy secretary will specialize 
in some field, one of them acting as a spe- 
cialist in fiscal matters, another in labor, an- 
other in transportation, andsoon. All mem- 
bers of the Cabinet will appear before Con- 
gress, but the departmental secretaries will 
there discuss departmental administration, 
not policy questions. 

The solution of several problems would be 
aided by the device of appointing secre- 
taries with differentiated functions. A Cabi- 
net officer working primarily as an admin- 
istrative secretary can learn and contro] to 
a far greater extent than is now possible the 
activities of his permanent staff and will be 
far less subject to domination by his expert 
career subordinates. Under our present 
dual-purpose secretary system, a secretary 
who concentrates on departmental adminis- 
tration has little time or energy to expend on 
painstaking yet imaginative consideration of 
broad-range policy questions, while a secre- 
tary who interests himself extensively 
such questions usually skimps on his job ot 
department management. As I have learned 
fronr first-hand observation, some secreta- 
ries who have signal administrative apti- 
tudes are weak in regard to policy, and oth- 
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all proposed legislation would be 
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ries through in- 

tal committees on many sub- 

as fiscal policy, foreign affairs, 
culture, transportation. The Sec- 
Agriculture, for example, would deal 
ly with the admini farm 

n and play but a role in 

nulation of new farm laws. As the 

ecretaries would have Cabinet rank, 
with that of the acmin- 
ve secretaries, they would not face the 
s that have heretofore been en- 

d by coordinators of lesser status. 
xisting system, demanding of Cabi- 

ability in the two fields of 

ation and policy, often ld 
y in both, but particularly in the real 
since the position of the Cabin 
Government has stressed its 
function. As an unft 
e, certain of our Presidents have 
i to “kitchen cabinets” to aid them 

formulating broad general policies. A 

den course, has the right to con- 

whom he chooses, but his frequent re- 

to the views of unofficial 

to provoke criticism. The public re- 

ment against Andrew Jackson's “kitchen 

et” still echoes. Colonel House, hoid- 

) Office, became a storm center when 

esident Wilson made it a practice to rely on 

advice about highly important matters 
sussed with the Cabinet. In his 

use narrates McAdoo’s complaint that “he 

is with the President when the despatch 

me from Admiral Mayo concerning his de- 

n Huerta to salute our flag and the 
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“McReynclds, Houston, Lane, and 

the others,” said House, “had the same 

ry to tell.” Several members of Grant's 

Cabinet resigned because they did not know 

what Grant was up to; they said that he 

had never asked their views on any subject 
The days of peace, when this war is won, 
bristle with policy problems for our 
sidents. Official policy secretaries would 
lmensely useful, and the Taft proposal 
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Liquidation of Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
FeecorD two articles, one by Frank R. 
Kent, who writes under the heading “The 
Great Dame of Politics,” and the other by 
Westbrook Pegler, who writes under the 
heading “Fair Enough.” Both these gen- 
tlemen, in the articles to which I have 
referred, interest themselves in the 
maneuvers made by Mr. Earl Browder, 
head of the Communist Party, in connec- 
tion with his statement in Madison 
Square Garden the other night, to the 
effect that he was eliminating his organ- 
ization as a party, and was proceeding 
from then on as an association. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE GREAT GAME OF 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

The anno 
Browder, the 
Commu! business as 
&@ political party is interesting for a 
of reasons It will be 
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number 
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c 
munists, was freed from prison a year or so 


ago by Mr. Roosevelt 
national unity.” 

How pardoning Mr. Browder, wh 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney General h 
as engaged in subversive activities, pr 
“national unity” was never explained by tl 
President or yon ls€ On the contrary, 
a good many held the view that the only 
unity promoted was that of administration 
polit support and that, in principle, the 
Browder pardon was identical with the pa- 
tronage favors given Mr. Frank Hague, the 
unsavory New Jersey boss, and others of the 
same ilk, who have been in the New Deal 
political camp since 1932—and still are. 

One thing which stands out in this most 
recent Communist decision is the flattering 
imitation of the President by Mr. Browder. 
Just as Mr. Roosevelt tosses the name, New 
Deal, into the discard (or tries to), so Brother 
Browder substitutes for the words, “Com- 
munist Party,” the words “Communist As- 
sociation.” And just as Mr. Roosevelt seeks 
to convey the idea that the New Deal is over 
and henceforth all New Dealers are inter- 
ested solely in winning the war, S80 does Mr. 
Browder neatly convey the idea that the 
Communists will no longer wage war on the 
system of free enterprise. 

One is as patently phony as the other. The 
primary purpose of the New Deal now, as it 
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Browder, the general secretary of the party, 
presents a parallel in our politics. Mr. 
Browder has invited his following to move 
into the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
disguised as respectable capitalists, and to 
join the church in a manner of speaking and 
holler hallelujah but to remain Communists 
just as the dispossessed ladies of The Line 
remained what they were by night although 
they talked of groceries and leaky sinks and 
the care and feeding of children with their 
unsuspecting neighbors across the back- 
porch railings during the day. 

This is not altogether a new device of the 
Communists. For years many of them have 
refused to live within the stockade of the 
Communist Party, pretending to be nothing 
more sporty than liberals or New Dealers but 
committing communism on the quiet in 
universities, Government bureaus, and unions 
of the C. I. O A few were caught by the 
fly cops of the Dies committee but most of 
the suspects were acquitted by friends in 
power and the complaining officers de- 
nounced as political prigs who would give 
a girl a bad name for smoking a cigaret or 
showing a little bit of leg. These part time, 
or amateur, Communists joined youth move- 
ments, consumets’ and shoppers’ groups and 
leagues, councils and congresses against 
fascism and for democracy which were, in 
fact, political dives or cesspools of commu- 
nism but, if picked up in a raid, the defense 
was always that they were just studying art. 
But, at least, the more hardened and aban- 
doned Communists were easily identified by 
their sullen and defiant contempt of the 
American form of government and could al- 
ways be found where they belonged, which is 
to say, in the party. A light hung outside 
the door and the color of the light was red. 

Now, however, all of them, including the 
worst, are scattered all over town, Commu- 
nists still but preaching “free enterprise” 
according to instructions; and their talk is 
to be cleansed of such profanities as nation- 
alization of the banks, railroads, coal, and 
steel. : 

“It is my considered judgment,” Mr. 
Browder said, “that the American people are 
so ill-prepared, subjectively, for any deep- 
going change in the direction of socialism 
that post-war plans with such an aim would 
not unite the Nation but further divide it.” 
And “we frankly declare that we are ready to 
ccoperate in making this capitalism work 
effectively in the post-war period.” 

Perhaps my view is uncharitable, but one is 
made skeptical by past performances and re- 
members that Mr. Browder up to a certain 
point, at which Hitler attacked Russia, was 
fiercely opposed to this war for that capital- 
istic system which he now embraces and to 
the whole program of the United States to de- 
fend herself. And the Communist Party, as 
such has become such a miserable slum, 
shunned even by its rich and gamey patrons 
of hereditary wealth, that there would seem 
to be very practical reasons why the com- 
rades have decided to abandon the old sway- 
backed dump and scatter. 


Governor Arnall’s Excellent Message to 
Georgia Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


' 





include herein the message of the able 
and far seeing Governor of Georgia, Ellis 
Arnall, to the general assembly of that 
State, delivered on January 3, 1944, at 
which time Governor Arnall asked the 
Georgia Legislature to pass the soldier- 
vote bill. The case for giving the men 
and women in the armed services a real 
chance to vote is forcibly presented. 
The Legislature of Georgia followed the 
recommendation of Governor Arnall, and 
was the first to take action on this sub- 
ject. The address is as follows: 


THE ARMED FORCES AND THE ELECTION 


Our country has been at war for more than 
2 years. The men of Georgia's National Guard 
have been on active duty for almost 4 years, 
for the most of which time they have been 
on foreign assignment. Almost a quarter of 
a million men and women of our State are in 
the armed services of our country. 

In 1944 we will hold a general election and 
party primaries of exceptional importance. 

I tell you today, it is necessary that provi- 
sion be made for these.amen and women in 
the services to exercise their right to vote. 

They desire to exercise that right. Their 
fellow citizens, by overwhelming ratification 
of the amendment reducing the voting age, 
which this general assembly submitted to the 
voters last year, have expressed their deter- 
mination that their sons and daughters, their 
brothers and sisters, who are serving our 
common country, shall not be disfranchised. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that Congress may enact some measure per- 
mitting those in the services to vote for Fed- 
eral officials; for electors for President and 
Vice President, for Senators and for Congress- 
men. But such a measure, even if it were 
legal and were enacted speedily into law by 
the Congress, could not permit service men 
and women to vote for State and county 
Officials. It could not provide for participa- 
tion in party primaries by men and women 
in the services. In Georgia, the local and 
State primaries are usually the equivalent of 
election. It is in the primary that the great 
majority of our boys and girls overseas and 
in the camps wish to vote. Provision for 
this requires substantial changes in our elec- 
tion laws. 

Therefore, I have asked the General As- 
sembly of Georgia to n.eet and to consider 
and to enact legislation that will permit 


qualified citizens of Georgia now in the serv- 


ices to participate in the State elections, 
and that will permit qualified members of 
any political party to vote in the primaries 
held by that party. 

We must recognize, however, that it will 


| be utterly impossible to see to it that every 


man and woman in the military service par- 
ticipates in our elections. Time and distance 
and military secrecy are difficult to conquer. 
It will not be possible for American soldiers 
interned in Japanese prison camps to exer- 
cise their elective franchise. It will not be 
possible for those on duty at secret assign- 
ments in inaccessible places throughout the 
world to participate. But we can do our best 
to afford them the opportunity. We can 
keep the record straight. 

I know that it is at no small sacrifice that 
the members of the general assembly meet 
at this session. There are innumerable ob- 


ligations at home to be fulfilled as the year 


begins. However, if the votes of your fellow 
citizens who are defending our cOmmon 
country on seven seas and upon Six conti- 
nents and in the air above Fortress Europe, 
are to be counted in the primary and the 
election held this year, prompt action 
through legislation is needed. 

We have heard a great deal in recent ¢*- 
bates in Congress, in recent speeches and 
articles about States’ rights. 
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The rreservation of States’ rights depends 
I am convinced, upon a ready acceptance by 
the States of their responsibilities. a 

The primary responsibility of any govern. 
ment is the preservation of the individua) 
rights of the citizens, of which the politica] 
and civil rights are the most important be. 
cause all other rights depend upon their free 
exercise 

That is the tradition in Georgia. It has 
been the practice in Georgia since the elec. 
tions held in the days of Button Gwinnett 
and in the days of Archibald Bulloch. It was 
the practice in Georgia in the days when our 
Nation was plunged into the desolating strife 
of the War between the States. 

It is a tradition solidly grounded upon 
firm principles. In this Nation, we do not 
resort to the militaristic scheme of a huge 
standing army; we rely upon 48 Civilian 
army, a citizens’ army; we trust in the cour- 
age and loyalty, the honor and patriotism of 
the youth of our Nation. 

The tradition of a patriotic citizenry 
springing to arms in the defense of the lib. 
erties that alone can make life dear is strong 
in Georgia. From that eventful morning 
when Ogliethorpe’s handful of colonists 
crushed at Bloody Marsh the trained and 
picked professional soldiers of Spain, through 
the agonies of military occupation during the 
Revolution that was broken throug” the re- 
sourcefulness and courage of Georgia irregu- 
lars, through the sad and gallant days when 
members of Georgia companies marked their 
ballots around the canipfires of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, our State has preserved 
the belief that the citizen soldier is no less 
citizen because he has laid aside for the mo- 
ment the cap and gown of the scholar, the 
tools of the artisan, or the plow of the farmer, 
to bear arms in defense of his home, his 
freedom, and his honor. 

Provisions for absentee voting by soldiers 
were simple in 1777 and 1861. The number 
of individuals involved was proportionately 
smaller than today. Generally the units were 
made up of men from the same State and, in 
very many cases, from the same county. 

Today the sons of Georgia are farther from 
their native land than Vicksburg or Rich- 
mond. Today they are scattered, except for 
those in the National Guard, and march 
shoulder to shoulder with boys from Vermont 
and Oregon and Kansas. 

The simple measures, sufficient to insure 
their participation in the elections of 1777 
and 1861, are inadequate to safeguard their 
voting in 1944. 

But the principle remains unchanged. We 
must not deprive any man of his voice in our 
Government because he has been Called by 
that Government to the supreme test of his 
loyalty to his country and his fellow citizens. 

The honor of Georgia would be sullied, the 
faith of Georgia would be broken, the tradi- 
tion of Georgia would be dishonored if the 
men driving through the perilous jungles of 
New Guinea or standing sentry in the deso- 
late wastes of Iceland, or aboard some vessel 
of our Navy in the Sea of Japan, should be 
deprived of their voice in the Government of 
their country, their State, or their Nation 
because we took no action upon this prob- 
lem. 

Accordingly, I have asked the members of 
the general assembly to come to our State 
capital and study the question and seek a 
way by which the votes of our citizens ab- 
sent upon high duty to our Nation may be 
recorded. 

The legislation that I believe is desired by 
the people of Georgia in this emergency would 
provide, among other things, for a simple 
system of registration for the members of our 
military so that those not now registered 
may easily do so. Provision should be made 
for moving up our primaries, elections, and 
qualification dates, where necessary, SO as to 
afford sufficient time for the casting of baliots 








by men and women in service. Sufficient 
should be given so that those at far- 
hed eutposts who are qualified to par- 
te in our primaries and elections may 
We must abolish the poll tax as an 
sssment and prerequisite for voting against 
men and women in the military 


se! \ ice 
It is my recommendation to the assembly 
a war ballot commission be created to 
nonize voting laws and to serve as a tri 
al to expedite and facilitate soldier voting. 
1 a war ballot commission could serve as 
an agency to which the Federal Government 
could give its cooperation in carrying out the 
nurposes of an act of the Georgia General As- 
sembly providing for soldier voting. The 
lation enacted should simplify absentee 
ig. It should provide an easy way of 
ining a ballot, and an easy way for re- 
ling it to the election holders. It is my 
ymmendation that the proposed legisla- 
ion be temporary, terminating upon the con- 
vening of the next regular general assembly 
after the end of the present war. 

The effect of such legislation simply would 

be that all persons who, if they were in their 
home county, could vote in a general election 
can vote in the general election, and that 
all persons who, if they were at home could 
vote in the primary, can vote in the primary. 
The legislation would not increase the num- 
ber of persons eligible to vote above the num- 
ber that would be eligible if they were at 
home instead of abroad or in a training camp. 
It would not reduce the qualifications for vot- 
ing. It would aim at one thing and only one 
thing: facilitating the voting by the men and 
women in service, assuring them of the right 
of participating in the government of the 
country they are defending. 
Such measures are in the tradition of this 
State, which, historians believe, probably was 
the first in the Nation to provide for the 
counting of votes by its men in the service 
during the period of the War between the 
States. It would be peculiarly fitting for 
Georgia to be the first State of the Union to 
enact such legislation in this war. 

I have emphasized the participation of the 
men and women now in service in the primary 
and in the election of State and local officers, 
because without action by the State through 
its general assembly they could participate 
effectively in neither, no matter what action 
was taken by the Congress. However, there 
has been no measure enacted by Congress 
dealing with the votes of those in service for 
Federal officers. There is grave possibility 
that no valid, effective, and constitutional 
legislation will be or can be enacted. 

I may say that this view is shared by 
Georgia's distinguished senior Senator, WaL- 
TER F. GEorGE, one of the Nation’s great con- 
stitutional lawyers as well as a public servant 
with a high sense of responsibility and lofty 
ideals of patriotism. 

Senator GEorGE, as you know, has been 
deeply interested in the subject of voting 
by those in service. His own flesh and blood 
wear the uniform of our country; one of his 
sons already has paid the last full measure 
of devotion to its cause. For that reason, in 
part, no doubt, no less than because of his 
deep faith in the orderly processes of demo- 
cratic government, Senator GrorcEe has sug- 
gested State action as a needful safeguard to 
insure that the votes of Georgia service men 
and women reach the ballot box. 

There are certain unanswerable arguments 
demanding that action be taken to insure 
the sanctity of the soldiers’ ballots. 

Foremost is the thesis of democratic prin- 
ciples. In this free Nation, we believe that 
government exists solely by the will of the 
people; we believe that every citizen has a 
right to participate in making the laws by 
which he must live and in selecting the 
Officials who shall administer those laws; we 
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believe that the welfare of our country in 
time of peace can be ¢ isted the votes 
of our people, and that its security in : 


of war can be maintaiz 
its cause. 

We do not believe 
a citizen and a Vv 
ife in the Salerno 1 
lieve that a girl is 
er because sh¢ 


1e 


ul 





ve srved her country as a 
“grease monkey” in the WAC or as a nurse 
in an up-front hospital or as a weather 
watcher in the WAVES 

I hope that Georgia will not see the day 
when the uniform of our country will be 


the badge of disfranchisement for the man 


or woman who wears it 


There is likewise the vital question of the 
interest these young men and young 
women—10,000,000 in the Nation, more than 


200,000 of them from Georgia—have in 
future of our country. 
They will come back to us after the war. 


This is their home. This is 
If it is a country worth dying for, it must be 
a country worth living in. Whether it passes 
through the transition period of the post- 
war years into a prosperous, busy natic 
where individual rights are respected, de- 
pends upon the type of Government that we 
have on every level—local, State, and Na- 
tional—on the day when the war ends. 

The public officials chosen this year will 
shape the peace. The President chosen next 
November and his Cabinet will write the 
peace treaty; the Senate of which a third of 
the Members are chosen this year will con- 
sider that treaty; the Congress chosen this 
year will provide the funds and levy the 
taxes and write the laws to implement the 
peace. The State legislature chosen in the 
fall primary will consider the issues in our 
State developing in the changing world; 
they will even pass upon a revision of our 
basic constitutional law. The local officials 
chosen in 1944 must be the ones to handle 
the difficult problems of converting commu- 
nities from a war basis to one of peace 

It is imperative that the men and women 
who serve in this war have a share in writing 
the peace and in shaping the post-war world. 

That world will belong to their generation 
and to their children. They will have saved 
it from the menaces of foreign enemies and 
totalitarian ideologies. If in their absence, 
through injustice to them, democracy is sub- 
verted by the cynicism of us at home, by 
denying them the stature of freemen and 
citizens to a vote, the consequences may well 
be serious 

They unquestionably will feel a deep re- 
sentment against the men and the system 
that denied them their rights. They will 
feel that the plans for America or Georgia or 
their home county made without their con- 
sent are not binding upon them. They will 
feel that they have been defrauded of their 
birthright while they were risking their lives 
to preserve our own. 

Likewise, I believe that we need in public 
affairs the special values that these fine 
young men and women will bring. Although 
the Selective Service Act has reached to 
those in the thirties, the bulk of the armed 
forces of America, especially those serving 
overseas, is made up of those in their twenties 
together with those of the teen age group 
that, in Georgia, have been given the fran- 
chise. 

The issues that we will confront at the bal- 
lot boxes in 1944 will be tremendously im- 
portant. They involve America’s place in 
world affairs and America’s domestic policy in 
the post-war transition period. 

Upon those issues we well may take guid- 
ance from the men and women who fight, 
who possess yet enthusiasm and audacity and 
courage and unselfishness. 

Christmas morning, Mrs. Arnall, my little 
son, and I drove to Newnan to gather around 


their country. 


n 
n, 
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ounger brother 
days’ leave on his way 
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special training f duties that 
short! will carry him overseas He was 
little tall \ ttle broader, a little more 
mature t! when I last saw hir With the 
tre end l earnestness ¢ you ry I 
mind was upon two things: the b he had 
to d d the world he was comin back ) 


when that job was over. 


That is what all of them are 


xi 
about, these young men that you pass eve 
a 1 the street, some of them laughi 
and joking and others with their minds ap- 
parently off in a cloud somewhere All of 
them, your sOns and your younger brothers 


and the boy 


next 
the job they've got 


door, and thinking ab 











to do and the v dt 
hey will face when they come back f 1 
ac g it 
hey des i they must | 1 nd 
in the shaping of that world 
A fitting sense of gratitude to those who 
have ransomed our way of living and our 1 
lives at the cost of their comfort and the 
lives, demands that we give those 
country’s service a voice in the management 
of its affair 
The right to vote is far from complete 
recompense to a man who has waded ashore 
under a hail of machine-gun bullets on some 
South Pacific beach head, and spent days 
and nights on short rations in a fox hole 


while Zeros droned overhead, and hacked his 
way through miles of tangled jungle infested 
by poisonous snakes, stinging insects, and 
Jap snipers. There neither gold enough, 
nor honors enough, nor medals e1 
repay a mi for that 

But the knowledge that his fe 
back home recognize the 


is 


ugh to 





llow cit 
> degree of 


Zens 


His sacri- 


fice, and are willing to go to the trouble to 
see that he is treated as a full citizen of the 
Nation for which he fights, is the one type of 
repayment unworthy neither of the Nation 
nor its heroes 

Democracy is not well s d 1 its cause 





furthered when the men ig 
umph are denied a share in the g 





vernment 


of their country. One of the criticisms that 
the apostles of Hitler’s totalitarian doctrin 

has leveled at the democratic countrie ; 
that they are unable to act in time of crisis, 
that their techniques of representative gov- 











ernment have worn out, that tive 
bodies have lost their effectivens 

I think, in Georgia, we have given them a 
demonstration that this is not true We h 
proved that democratic government can bs 
efficient and that effective solutior to ou! 
problems can be found by the represent ; 
of the people 

The accomplishments of the Ge a Gen- 
eral Assembly during the 12 months that ha\ 
just passed have been illuminating illustra- 
tions of how a democratic, constitutional 
representative system can wo! You 1 
given proof that 5S mer can solve 
the problems of th tizens. The ba 
reforms submitted by sembly in the 
regular session, the enactment of } al re- 
form legislation in the historic 5-day ses- 


sion in September have ad\ 
ests of our State tremendously, as 
enhancing its reputation in tl 

outside its borders and giving our 
zens a renewed pride in their Comn 
I am deeply gt 
the assembly | 


anced the inter- 
well 
ie eyes of tl 


own citi- 


ateful for the « 


is given to my 





administration, 


and I believe that Georgia’s citizens ar 

grateful to you for your sincere patriotis: 

and your accomplishments on behalf of our 
State 


I am convinced that this assembly will dis- 
pose of the issue of v« 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps 


tes for the n 
her services 


and ot 


WAVES, WAC 


and for the women in the 

SPARS, and MARINES with the same sound 
judgment, decisively pid action and lofty 
sense of obligation to our citizens that you 
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displayed in the past in considering other 
measures for the public welfare. 

There can be no just opposition to per- 
mitting the soldiers to vote. Only those who 
deplore the bombings of Berlin and Hamburg 
in a spirit of mock piety, and plead for an 
understanding with Japan at the expense of 
the freedom ef one of our great allies, and 
find extenuations for the black treachery of 
Hirohito and the infamy of Hitler while lash- 


ing our own national war leadership with 
vicious vituperation can desire that the ballot 
be denied to our fellow citizens who—at this 
very moment—are fighting for our common 


country on every front from the mountain 
passes of Italy to the barren atolls of the 
Gilberts 


I do not wonder that the defenders of 
totalitarian dectrines, the advocates of dic- 
tatorship, the exponents of prejudice and dis- 
trust and hatred, the advocates of the 
profiteers and “black market” racketeers, 


the fellow travelers of the Bundists and the 
admirers of the “firm methods” of Hitler and 
Hirohito, should be opposed to the soldiers’ 
voting. They can expect small comfort for 
these theories and their advocates from the 
men and women in service, who have offered 
their blood as the price of our liberty and 
their living bodies as a shield for our Nation 
against foreign proponents of these same 
pernicious doctrines 

But the great majority of Georgians and of 
Americans desire that those serving our com- 
mon country, whether overseas or in training 
camps, be their equals and their partners in 
the selection of our public officials. 

If we cannot have confidence in the young 
men who are piloting Flying Fortresses and 
operating tanks and carrying rifles, if we can- 
not trust the young women who have put on 
their country’s uniform to release men for 
combat duty at the front, then we have no- 
where to turn. 

The measure submitted to you, the mem- 
bers of Georgia's General Assembly, providing 
a method by which the voices of Georgia's 
men and women in our armed forces may be 
heard on public affairs, is a reaffirmation of 
our faith in those who are risking their lives 
to preserve our way of life. By permitting 
these, our fellow citizens, to vote, Georgia 
again will have evidenced its trust in the 
valor and loyalty of its sons and in the cour- 
age and honor of its daughters. Georgia 
again will have led the way. 





Unstable Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, few people 
appreciate what is happening to the cur- 
rencies of the several nations today when 
we take into consideration the money 
situation in the five continents of the 
world—the inflation in China and the de- 
preciation of paper money in the other 
countries with gold worth $63 an ounce 
in India and $66 an ounce in Egypt and 
$44 per ounce in Argentina. It is not 
too much to say that the money systems 
of the world are more unstable today 
than they were in the depression years 
of the early 1930’s. A financial condi- 
tion discussed in a letter to the Wall 
Street Journal by a student of money 
and a successful businessman, President 
E. S. Pillsbury, of the Century Electric 
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Co., is submitted herewith for printing | annum of our normal requirements until we 


in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


CENTURY ELECTRIC Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1944, 
To the Epitor WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: I have been noting Mr. N. W. 
Tr‘ice’s comments, in your December 28th 
issue, upon your editorial, “Russia Likes 
Gold,” in which you describe gold as “about 
the most realistic and least ideological thing 
in the world, as far as use is concerned.” In 
commenting upon this, Mr. Trice contends 
that India’s high appraisement of gold is due 
to superstition. He finds Russia’s interest in 
gold .s due to her gold mines and that ours 
ought to center around our gold stock at 
Fort Knox, with especial reference to find- 
ing a foreign market for it. 

Such conclusions indicate failure to recog- 
nize the ability to make dependable meas- 
urements of value in terms of a precious 
metal, silver or gold, for example. Such 
views leave the whole monetary problem up 
in the air, and although they may have been 
entitled to serious consideration a few thou- 
sand years ago, the twentieth century seems 
too late for them, since with no ever-normal 
granaries our Nation was supplied with its 
needs during the last century and well into 
this century through gold measurements. 
For example, during the last century we 
raised enough wheat with a _ reasonable 
carry-over and never an unreasonable one, 
through the operation of the gold standard. 
This would have been impossible without de- 
pendable measurements of value that, as the 
carry-over became scant, or more than suffi- 
cient, effected a correction through auto- 
matically readjusting the price to take care 
of the irregularity. 

Mr. Trice appears also to be afraid of what 
exporting our gold at Fort Knox is likely to 
do to our foreign trade. The following quo- 
tation from an article by Mr. W. A. Manford 
ought to help him and any others troubled 
by such consideration: 

“There is no need for any nation (like the 
United States of America, that produces over 
95 percent of what it consumes) with an in- 
telligent economic system, to export more 
than enough to pay for its needed imports. 
Whenever goods are produced the total cost 
of producing them, including interest and 
profits, reaches someone’s hands as purchas- 
ing power and thus automatically enables 
the Nation to purchase its total product. The 
market for all goods, other than those we 
must export to pay for our needed imports, 
is right in our own country, raising the 
standard of living of our own people.” 

The parenthesis has been added because 
obviously the author’s conclusion applies 
only to economic units large enough to, in 
considerable measure, stand on their own 
feet. If, for example, our Nation were split 
into 48 units, each might be even more de- 
pendent upon the economic systems of its 
neighbors than upon its own. For this rea- 
son Europe probably needs a United Nations 
of Europe even more than we needed a United 
States of America before 1776. 

What the United States of America lacks 
at present is an intelligent economic system. 
Having had such for a long time, we are now 
running by guess and by God, as someone has 
expressed it. When we are ready to reinstall 
a dependable monetary system, that gold at 
Fort Knox will be a major factor in facilitat- 
ing our return to a monetary set-up capable 
of doing a job for our trade abroad as well as 
at home. 

We need currency that will tell the truth 
about the supply and demand situation in 
our commodity and service markets. The 
gold at Fort Knox has the attributes and is 
of sufficient volume to do our job—one that 
our limitless currency never did and never 
can do. Here is one of its deficiencies: 

For several years we have been adding to 


our circulation at the rate of 100 percent per 


| 





now have over four times as much currency 
in circulation as we had a decade ago. Talk 
about superstition. If money changers ac- 
cepted this currency at its face value, where 
the conditions, as in Asia, are such that it can 
probably not be cashed until after the war, 
they ought, indeed, to be checked up for 
sanity. Fifty-percent discounts are being re- 
ported for our currency under the conditions 
indicated, but we can look for most anything 
except stability where risks of such magnitude 
are involved. Currency that sells abroad at 
50-percent discount is awfully sick and needs 
attention forthwith. 
Yours very truly, 
E. S. PILLsBury, 





Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp addresses on the subject of 
veterans’ legislation, delivered by me over 
the radio on December 28, 1943, and 
January 3, 1944. 


There: being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


DECEMBER 28, 1943 


We have passed legislation in the Senate 
giving our returning war veterans several 
hundred dollars upon their discharge from 
service—a monetary mustering-out payment 
is not sufficient. Certainly we should have 
profited from the chaos and confusion that 
was the aftermath of World War No. 1, when 
our veterans were passed from hand to hand, 
many of them going to premature graves un- 
able to determine until the last moment 
what their Government was providing for 
them. 

Finally, 12 years after the armistice, an 
organization was created for veterans’ re- 
lief—the Veterans’ Administration—and this 
confucion was avoided; but at great costs, 
costs that may be reckoned in bonus marches 
and breadlines, in stark death and priva- 
tion. 

The problems of World War No. 1 were 
minor compared to the problems that we 
face in the post-war years of this decade. 
We have 10,000,000 men whose lives are pawn 
in this greatest of world holocausts. We have 
& million of them on the streets now. We 
can delay no longer in providing not only 
mustering-out payment but a long, far- 
sighted program to fit these men again into 
the civilian life from which they were wrest- 
ed and thrust into the flame, blood, depriva- 
tion, and death of war. hey are not the 
lads we sent forth from our homes a few 
shcrt months ago. They are men who have 
seen their buddies fall and writhe in death 
around them. They are fighters who have 
been stained with their own and their bud- 
dies’ blood. They are soldiers, some of whom 
have come back physically mutilated. Thou- 
sands of others have come back with their 
spirits shattered, their self-confidence shak- 
en, their minds seared with memories they 
will never forget. We cannot hand these 
boys a pocketful of money, give them a pat 
on the shoulder and send them out on the 
streets, They need counsel and advice, They 
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need constant overseeing and assistance un- 
til they have refitted themselves into normal 
eve yday life and are ready again to face the 
normal everyday problems of life. 

This is not a question for us to consider 
after the armistice. It is a problem for us 
to consider now—not en masse but as indi- 
vidual, personal cases. We cannot do this 
by legislation. It is a job for administra- 

on It is a job for a centralized, coordi- 
nated administration. There must not be 
ane buckpassing in dealing with our veteran. 
His problem is an individual problem to be 
handled by an individual. 

I nave proposed before the Congress of the 
United States that such steps be taken, and 
taken immediately. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
‘ tion, recognized by all authorities on vet- 
rans’ rehabilitation as an efficient organiza- 

n which has done its job in the past com- 
netently and well, is now in existence. It 
has been in existence since 1930. In that 
time it has handled hundreds of thousands 
of causes, millions of veterans’ problems, and 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Given fur- 
ther authority to meet these new problems, 
the funds for an expanded personnel, and 
the administrative set-up to handle this in- 
creased number of men and their involved 
problems, and we and the veterans can rest 
assured that the problem will be handled 
well and expeditiously. Then is the time 
for legislation. If additional laws, if addi- 
ional appropriations, if additional facilities 
ire needed, Congress can create them on the 
advice of the Veterans’ Administration, qual- 
fied to recommend them. 

Already set up are numerous State and 
Federal organizations which can assist in 
he solution of one of the greatest problems 
of this war, the reemployment and reestab- 
lishment of our returning soldiers and sail- 
rs as civilian workers. 

There is much to tell you of the problems 
of the veteran, but I am not going to attempt 
to tell it to you secondhand. Here in the 
studio beside me is Sgt. Buck Hendricks, 21- 
year-old commando who lost his shattered 
leg after a land mine exploded in Tunisia 
nearly a year ago. Sergeant Hendricks has 
been in hospitals in Africa, at sea, and pres- 
here in Washington. He has talked 
with thousands of boys intimately and knows 
his problem and theirs. Sergeant Hen- 
dricks, what is the veteran’s problem? 

Sergeant HENDRICKS. We are facing more 
than a problem, Senator WILEY. We are fac- 
ing a whole new life; and I might say, our 
chief concern is not only what is going to be 

for us, but when it is going to be done. 
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We know there is much discussion, but we 
have seen little action. So far, all we have 
heard is about mustering-out payments. I 
can tell you, Senator WILEY, that they will not 
go any way at all toward helping us. If any- 
thing, most of the fellows will spend it in a 
day or two and be worse off than when they 
tarted, unless the money is handed to them 
or @ specific purpose. If they know they 
lave a job to go back to, or if they know they 
ire going to school, or if they know they are 
going home, and it is all planned out before 
they are discharged, that is what will happen. 
If not, I believe most of them will jam into 
the cities closest to their place of discharge, 
spend their money, and then not know what 
to do next, 

Why can't arrangements be made to talk to 
us during the most critical period of our lives, 
while we are lying in a hospital, when we are 
worried and have nothing to do but worry 
about what we are going to do? If we knew 
our individual problem was the concern of an- 
other man, also as an individual, whom we 
knew by name and who would have available 
to him all the records concerning us, our 
minds would be greatly relieved. He could 
advise us and tell us what we might expect 
ahead of us. He would have all our records, 
preservice and service, at hand, and after 
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ith 


consulting with us he could decide what best 
future lay ahead for us 

While we are lying around camp, or while 
we are lying in bed in a hospital, we could be 
studying and refitting ourselves for civilian 
life. When we went into the Army, we had 
schools and classes because they wanted to 
teach us things of value in our Army life. 
But they don’t seem to care much about how 
we go back into civilian life 

Senator Wirey. What you fell 
son, is a chance? 

Sergeant HENpRIcKsS. Yes, sir. In one way 
or another. They want to be preparing for 
their job in civilian life, whether it is school 
or a job. If it is a job, they would like to 
know what kind of a job and what they can 
do to best prepare themselves for it. Hon- 
estly, Senator, if we just had some individual 
interested in us, who knew what our problem 
was and was working on it, it would be the 
greatest relief in the world to us, and I know 
it would be to the other after 
war 

Senator WiLey. Thank you, Sergeant Hen- 
dricks. That was Sergeant Hendricks, who 
lost a leg in Tunisia. You have heard his 
story and the story of other lads in his own 
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words. His desires are simple ones; his 
requests are easy to satisfy. Certainly we 
must keep faith. Again I repeat, the re- 


habilitation of veterans is an administrative 
problem. Sergeant Hendricks has told you 
how he feels and how his buddies feel. Upon 
discharge the Veterans’ Administration will 
know the veteran’s history, past and present. 
Furthermore, they will know it from weekly 
medical check-ups in the future. A field 
representative discussing his problem with 
him will know to what position in life he is 
best suited. Our veteran will know where 
he is going, what he is going to do before he 
is handed two or three hundred dollars and 
a discharge. 

Squabbling on veterans’ legislation must 


stop. This is the paramount question of 
the moment Congress, I am certain, will 
devote its full attention to it, and we can 


expect in the immediate future that our re- 
turning boys can look forward to our guid- 
ance and counsel through specialized men 
assigned to that duty and the job of getting 
him a job. Good night. 


JANUARY 3, 1944 


In speaking to my radio audience ,tonight 
on my bill, S. 1566, I wish to preface my 
remarks by saying that our first and primary 
job is to win the war. We should do nothing 
that would in any way operate to take from 
that job the effort and the energy required 
for it 

However, ever in the midst of war, it is 
well for us to have foresight and lay the plans 
that will result in the greatest good for the 
Republic, and especially for our boys who are 
in the armed services. Adequately handling 
the problems of rehabilitating those of our 
veterans who need rehabilitation is indeed a 
primary problem. 

I believe there is a great deal of meat in 
the statement I recently received from the 
commander of a veterans’ post in my own 
home State. I quote: “Senator Witey, the 
veteran who serves outside the continental 
limits of the United States is a very special 
problem. Sick or seemingly well, wounded 
or not, he is in most cases a thoroughly con- 
fused person on his arrival back home. It 
is altogether reasonable to see that such men 
have a readjustment period. God knows they 
deserve it.” 

We shall have probably 10,000,000 men in 
the active service of this country when the 
war with Germany ceases, and, besides this 
number, probably 2,000,000 more who have 
been in the service needing rehabilitation. 
We can probably figure on 2,000,000 remain- 
ing in the services for some time after peace 
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and I know 


comes. You that probably one- 
t 


third of 


he men in active service never had 
a job or vocation They were boys taken 
from the high schools, colleges, and homes 
of America. Nov having left a job when they 


entered the service, there will be no specific 
job open for them when they return This 
presents the problem of siphoning back into 
civilian life 3,000,000 men who had no jobs 

There will probably be another 3,000,000 
men, or more, who had jobs, who, if they are 





physically and mentally fit, will find those 
jobs waiting for them. But in this category 
we have to remember that there will be a 


large number who will not want to go back to 
the old job ‘hey will have acquired train- 
ing, knowledge, and which will make 
them desire other activities than those in 
which they were engaged before they entered 
the services 

hen there is a third class, composed of 
the men who are physically injured and the 
men who, as this veteran of the First World 
War said, “are confused,” mentally upset, due 
to the hell of war 
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We have taken all these boys out of the 
peace of America and put them into the 
military service of the Nation, where they 


have been scarred and seared by the experi- 
ences of war. We cannot, if we do our duty 
simply pay these boys when they come back 
a sum of money called mustering-out pay and 
Say that our obligation is performed. 

I have this situation in mind: A lad who 
has been seriously injured He is in the hos- 
pital and will possibly remain there 5 or 6 
months. When he comes out he will be 
crippled for life. What are we doing 
that chap? Are we saying that we can 
that obligation by simply having 
and nurses look after him in the hospital and 
then pay him a lump sum or a pension when 
he is discharged? This man has a mind 
While he is in the hospital he can be guided 
and directed; he can be enthused with the 
thought that life still can be a thing of ad- 
venture. Edison was ¢*af, and was so 
“dumb” the school teacher said he wo 
never amount to anything. Steinmetz 
great American scientist, was humpbacked 
and yet we are teld that he ranked second 
only to Edison 

Now, while this boy is in 
Government should begin then and 
create in him a desire to accomplish. H 
should have educational facilities in the 
hospital and afterward. Many a man who 
has lost a limb has gone into the profes- 
sions or some other mental work and become 
a very useful and worth-while citizen. Our 
boys want jobs, and the boys who are physi- 
cally handicapped want to know that they 
can stand on their « feet again, figur- 
atively speaking, and become useful citizen 
of the Republic. Brains are what count, and 
these boys, with their vast experience, if 
given a break, wil’ use those brains and that 
experience in the interest of the Republic 
But if we fail them, if we permit them sim- 
ply to be regarded as wounded animals, then 
we indeed miss the mark and miss the oppor- 
tunity that is ours 

My bill contemplates that the over-all au 
thority for looking the veterans shall 
be the Veterans’ Administration. This Gov- 
ernment agency, with its background of con- 
structive work, with its lessons learned in the 
school of experience, is in a position to give 
of its vast knowledge in handling this prob- 
lem. This agency should be authorized, of 
course, to make use of other agencies of State 
and the Nation. All qualified agencies will 
be needed. But when we think of these vet- 
erans we think, first, of men who will escape 
physical and mental injury and who may re- 
turn at once to civilian life; and, second, of 
those who may not be injured physically but 
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who will be scarred mentally and who will 
need spiritual rehabilitation 

This, I say, is the job of the Government 
that called them into service. It requires 
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the utilization of the best minds in the Na- | ballots, which would be filled out under 


tion during that period when the boys come 
back into this country and before they are 
discharged. No boy should be discharged who 
is in need of physical or mental, or both 
types of rehabilitation. We took millions of 
these men who were getting ready for col- 
lege. That avenue, of course, is open to those 
who want it when they come back. But we 
should get the machinery into operation. 

I have said that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will utilize the services of many agen- 
cies. I mean that, including the Army and 
the Navy; for as these boys come back, the 
company commander should see to it that 
every boy fills out a personal information 
blank. Every boy should be examined, and 
if, as I have stated, he is physically and men- 
tally fit, and has a job, he can be discharged 
quickly. But if he falls into the other classi- 
fications, the Government should see that 
adequate guidance and direction are given, 
as well as adequate assistance. I repeat, 
mustering-out payments, except in the case 
of men physically and mentally fit and having 
a job, will not constitute adequacy. 

That is why I introduced my bill, 8. 1566, 
into the Senate, because I believe that no 
other agency or agencies are qualified indi- 
vidually except the’ Veterans’ Administration 
to have the over-all authority. As I said 
before, the job will be so large, so tremen- 
dously challenging, that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will utilize and should be em- 
powered to utilize every other constructive 
agency to do the job. 


The Fighter’s Right to Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of Tuesday, January 
18, 1944: 


THE FIGHTER'S RIGHT TO VOTE 


The soldier vote is the sort of ghost that 
will not down. The issue is still very much 
alive a month and a half after the Senate 
dropped the Green-Lucas bill, which would 
have provided Federal supervision of the 
balloting, and adopted a substitute measure 
handing all the responsibility back to the 
States. Indeed, Senator Lucas has testified 
that he believes the original bill could now 
pass the Senate. Meanwhile the House Elec- 
tions Committee has reported the substitute 
Eastland-McKellar-McClellan proposal by a 
vote of 7 to 5. There will be a minority 
report, backed by Chairman EvGENE WokrLeEy, 
of Texas, and a fight will be made on the floor 
for something more than a meaningless ges- 
ture in favor of the service franchise. 

Army and Navy officials have stated that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to ad- 
minister 48 State election laws among sol- 
diers and sailors scattered all over the globe. 
Senator GREEN, querying 48 Governors on 
their plans, had 41 replies. Fourteen States 
have called or held legislative sessions to re- 
vise their absentee-voting laws. Eight are 
satisfied with the laws they now have. Seven- 
teen are waiting for Congress to act. Two 
contemplate no action. These prospects can 
hardly be called brilliant. 

The proposed compromise bill would require 
the Army and Navy to distribute uniform 





proper safeguards by the men and women 
in the armed services, the Red Cross, and the 
merchant marine. These would be delivered 
by free air mail to the appropriate State offi- 
cials, and the counting would presumably 
be done in the voter’s home district. Charges 
of violations of the election laws would be 
dealt with by the State courts. 

It is difficult to see how such a proposal 
as this can be regarded as an infringement 
of States’ rights. Anything less, certainly, 
would be an infringement of the rights of 
the men and women who have left their 
homes and are risking their lives for all the 
States and all the people. 


Problems of the Dairy and Poultry 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a letter received from Mr. 
John Williams, a farmer in my district, 
living at Old Chatham, Columbia Coun- 
ty, N. Y. 

Mr. Williams is one of our best farmers, 
keeps exceptionally good records on his 
costs, and I feel that his letter relates, in 
a very clear way, the serious condition we 
find existing on the dairy and poultry 
farms here in the East. 

The letter follows: 


Goop Hore Farm, 
Old Chatham, N. Y., January 14, 1944, 
Hon. Jay LEFEvRE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jay: I was very gratified the other 
day to receive a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, from your office, carrying your very 
excellent speech of December 14 on the sub- 
sidy question. I also gathered, from th~ brief 
discussion that we had on the matter at New 
Paltz, that we are in agreement on the ques- 
tion of incentive subsidy versus consumer 
subsidies. As you may read in the press 
daily, if you take the trouble, certain aspects 
of the farm situation are chaotic. The 
present run on the hog market is perhaps 
normal in view of surplus hog population and 
the threat of lower prices. It really is the 
old law of supply-demand operating regard- 
less of Government edict. However, should 
this rush to market continue, and should 
the hog prices remain relatively unfavorable 
(it is now lower than any month since March 
1942) it is very possible that within the year 
we shall be suffering from an acute shortage 
of pork products. I doubt very much, by this 
time, if the average raiser of hogs has any 
confidence in a price structure that may be 
promised by the Government. The so-called 
floor on certain picked weights has not 
worked out with any marked degree of fair- 
ness to producers. Action to maintain con- 
fidence in a fair price structure would seem 
urgently called for in the immediate future. 

As far as the beef market is concerned price 
ceilings have been deliberately set at a figure 
which precludes the production of good beef 
by most producers, and if you will look into 
the refrigerator rooms of any of the large 
packing ‘companies and see the amount of 
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scrubby beef that is hanging there and which 
is being sold to the consumer at pretty high 
retail prices, you can get some idea how 
badly we are doing, and how badly the con- 
sumer is being treated. Somebody in Wash- 
ington remarked, last year, that in wartime 
we could not permit ourselves the luxury of 
producing choice and prime beef. I doubt 
very much if we can afford to have the aver- 
age beef animal killed two or three hundred 
pounds under efficient weight. The potential 
beef loss is staggering, yet there is no other 
course open so long as the price ratio be- 
tween the ceiling on beef and the cost of 
producing, as measured by labor and feed, 
are so badly out of just relationship. It i 

common gossip among beef men that they are 
being punished because in 1933 they refused 
to go along with triple A and slaughter all 
of their beef calves. This is a vicious thought, 
but the results of beef ceilings certainly do 
not allay suspicion. The only price control 
that has saved the beef situation at all is 
the artificially low price on corn, which has 
raised hob with the dairy and poultry in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps today the two farm enterprises, 
which are suffering the most are dairying and 
poultry. They represent, of course, the larger 
farm endeavor of the majority of our East- 
ern States, and provide the perishable prod- 
ucts that are most in demand in our eastern 
centers of population. According to the con- 
servative figures of a bulletin from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, the over-all cost of 
dairy farming, as represented by feed prices, 
cow prices, and farm wages, have increased 
in aggregate more than 40 percent since De- 
cember 1941. Since then the price received 
on milk has increased less than 10 percent 
The figures I mention are for the State of 
Connecticut, which is faced perhaps with the 
most serious problem. The poultry industry, 
as you are well aware of, from many indig- 
nant outbursts on the part of your constit- 
uents is, at the present moment, suffering 
from even worse price disorders. For the past 
few weeks the egg market can only be charac- 
terized as tragically chaotic. Where the 
blame rests I do not know, but I have no 
doubt as to the result. If not corrected 
immediately, there will result very heavy can- 
celations on orders for new chicks. The re- 
sult will be an abnormal shortage in the 
number of pullets going into production in 
the late fall months of 1944 and a serious 
shortage of both eggs and poultry. 

If you will study the dairy and poultry in- 
dustry, there are two factors which are caus- 
ing most of the trouble. There are, of course, 
innumerable controls affecting both of these. 
The most serious dislocation is probably the 
cost of labor. Farm labor costs are inextri- 
cably joined to factory wages and it is only 
fair that they should be. There is no sound 
reason why a man or woman working on a 
farm should receive a disproportionately 
lower income for the work than a man or 
woman working in a war plant. My own ex- 
perience is that the average farm wage in 
the area in which I live has increased about 
75 percent since 1941. As pointed out above, 
the price of milk has increased less than 10 
percent. Egg prices today, according to the 
commodity figures of the New York Times, 
are more than 25 percent under where they 
were a year ago. This relationship unques- 
tionably is in a large part responsible for the 
continual decline in milk production in the 
New York milk shed, which in November was 
15 percent under the same months in 1942. 
In fact, I believe the New York milk pool for 
November was the lowest on record. To the 
best of my knowledge this decline has not 
been checked as yet. As mentioned above, if 
the poultry situation is not corrected, there 
is every reason to believe that a similar dras- 
tic decline in the production of eggs and 
poultry will make its appearance. 
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As to the feed situation: I enumerate the 
of certain feeds for November 1942, No- 
mber 1943, and January 1944. They still 
y an unchecked rise in cost to the farmer, 
th absolutely no just compensating rise in 
n for his produce. I include no cost for 
as it has not been obtainable in the 
for many months, and still isn’t. 
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The above increases are substantial and 
sibly represent top figures, as the admin- 
tion belatedly placed ceilings on oats 
nd barley at the highest price in 23 years. 
The increase in soybean meal and linseed 
was made by the Government itself, 
ig through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
tion, which is the trust or monopoly 
uindling those two commodities. The in- 
ease in oats and barley was brought about 
y farmers outside of the Corn Belt being 
rced to compete against each other for 
supplies of these two commodities, as 
as impossible to purchase any corn at 
the then ceiling price. Throughout these 
nths nothing was done and no efforts 
ere made to adjust the ceilings on farm 
duce in relation to increasing costs. 
It is my emphatic belief that a fair price 
farmers does not mean inflation, and I 
ynsider it grossly unfair that the farmers 
uld be asked to carry the main burden 
such deflationary efforts as are being made. 
If you will examine the index numbers in 
e latest farm economic bulletin of the de- 
rtment of economics at the State College 
Agriculture, you can get a rather accu- 
picture of these various factors affecting 
the farmer. In the year 1918 earnings of 
ctory workers stood at 164; in September 
1943 they stood at 382. The cost of living in 
1918 stood at 153, and in September 1943 the 
nerease had been held to 175. Certainly an 
extraordinarily good job, but a job extremely 
vorable to organized labor. Farm prices, 
particularly the New York farms, stood at 
186 in 1918 and were still at 186 in Septem- 
ber 1943. Prices of articles the farmers buy 
stood at 173 in 1918 and 165 in September 
1943. These figures show conclusively that 
we have been able to increase wages in this 
country because our increase in production 
has held down living costs. To repeat, this 
must be looked upon as a truly successful 
economic effort. The trouble with price con- 
trols on farm produce would seem to be that 
no fair consideration was given to the close 
relationship between farm-wage costs and 
factory-wage costs and that rigid ceilings 
were imposed on the cost of produce to the 
consumer without like ceilings being imposed 
on certain commodities which are essential 
to the production of such consumer items, 
milk, eggs, poultry, etc. If we care to gam- 
ble on the possibility of an early peace, we 
probably will struggle through satisfactorily; 
but should the conflict be long continued, I 
fear that a drastic decrease in farm produc- 
tion of farm commodities may set in, with 
a resultant unfair and unnecessary pinch on 
the consumer. It certainly should be noted 
that the consumer paid less of his income for 
food in 1943 than any year on record. The 
latest figures I have seen on the amount of 
income paid by organized labor for food de- 
clined from 35 percent in 1918 to something 
like 20 percent in 1943. If farm prices are 
at such an artificially low relationship in the 
present period, I have the gravest fears as 





to where they may 
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he deflationary 
time to follow 
he close of host must always be 
borne in mind that our great d pressi ns 
have first started with a collapse in the price 
of farm commodities. That such depressions 
can be caused by low prices for farm com- 
modities is extremely reasonable if one con 
siders the overwhelming proportion of land 
in this Nation that is given over to farming 
enterprises 

In light of the above there should be no 
question as to the necessity for consumer 
subsidies (with the unfortunate exception 
of the fixed-income group) The factory 
worker does not need cheaper food as he al- 
ready is receiving the cheapest food on record. 
I view with the gravest apprehension the 
further removal of the cost of farm produce 
from the tried realm of economics into the 
realm of politics. Historically it 
disastrous to every nation in history that 
has ever followed such a course. Although I 
personally do not feel that consumer sub- 
sidies are inflationary, I do not propose to 
debate that issue here as I believe that in- 
flationary or not the facts prove that con- 
sumer subsidies are not needed at the present 
time. What is vitally needed is an over- 
hauling of the price structure (in so long as it 
is necessary to operate under price controls 
and there seems no doubt that for the dura- 
tion they are necessary). It would seem 
essential that the prices for certain farm 
commodities be brought in just relationship. 
I* this is not done we, and the world, might 
not, but we probably will, suffer from arti- 
ficially reduced farm production. It would 
not seem that the remedies, except for po- 
litical reasons, should be too hard to attain. 

I hope the above may be of some assist- 
ance to you in judging farm problems as they 
may arise in Congress. I told you that I 
would write this letter 2 months ago, but it 
is probably wise that I have waited as cer- 
tain current conditions have 
aggravated the over-all picture 
afraid to be called a member of 
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All crops except turkeys were in- 
creased, ranging from an increase of 12 
percent in the case of milk to an increase 
of 587 percent in the case of flaxseed. 

The falling off in turkeys can be ac- 
counted for largely by reason of two fac- 
tors: The limited supply of hatching eggs 
available and the wet season. The ab- 
sence of grasshoppers that swarmed over 
the country when the Dust Bowl was at 
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re is such a thing. Do what you 

can, and I assure that your constituents will 

continue to appreciate your work as they 

have in the past. The comment is very fa- 

vorable in this county : 
With the best of luck to you. 


bloc if the 









Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN 
P. S—There is a good possibility of my 
beir ble to make Washington within the 
next 2 or 3 weeks. Will let you know just as 


far in advance as possible. 

P. P. S.—Since dictating the above I have 
the Department of Agriculture figures 
showing that the number of sheep and lambs 
on feed is the smallest in 4 years 


seen 


and ti 
the number of cattle on feed is down 16 per- 
cent from last year. Add your milk decline 
to this, consider a like result in hogs, poul- 
try, and eggs, brace yourself for the clam 
for food, and look for a good Kansas tornad 
shelter 


You can't fool all of the farmer 


s all 
of the time They have been matching thei 
wits against supply and demand far too long 





North Dakota the Bread Basket of the 
World 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present to this body and to the coun- 
try in general the production record of 
the farmers of North Dakota for the sea- 
son of 1943, as set forth in the following 
able: 
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its worst probably had 
with it. 

In the case of wheat, and North Dakota 
has practically no winter or soft wheat, 
we find a production of over 154,000,000 
bushels or 25 percent of the wheat con- 
sumed annually in the United States, and 
since this was hard wheat North Dakota 
gets credit for producing in 1943, 50 per- 
cent of the hard wheat grown in the 
United States. 


something to do 
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In the case of flaxseed North Dakota 
produced in 1943 over 15,000,000 bushels, 
or 35 percent of all flaxseed raised in the 
United States. 

Pigs saved increased in 1 year by more 
than a million. Milk increased only 12 
percent for the reason that farmers were 
so busy raising grain and other foods that 
they didn’t have time to devote to dairy- 
ing. When crops fail, however, milk in- 
creases; North Dakota does not make a 
business of dairying and turns to it only 
when forced by circumstances to do so. 

In the case of potatoes the crop in- 
creased in 1 year more than 8,000,000 
bushels, the total crop being over 22,000,- 
600 bushels. The total potato crop in 
the United States was 464,656,000. This 
tremendous increase in North Dakota 
tells the story of the energy and determi- 
nation of the farmers to produce food. 

There are other startling facts in these 
figures. The average yield of wheat from 
1937 to 1941 was 88,500,000 bushels. 
This year there was an increase of 65,- 
719,000 bushels, and this increase was 
produced on less acreage than the aver- 
age ‘acreage for the same period. The 
drop in acreage for 1943 was 240,000 
acres. This speaks volumes for the 
method of farming that has been de- 
veloped under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. No one can 
visit North Dakota without being aware 
that all fields are farmed the same way— 
mostly strip farming—and that the re- 
sults seem identical in every section of 
the State. While one strip is devoted to 
wheat, the next strip is being carefully 
tilled for the next year. By this method 
on the summer-tilled idle land the weeds 
are destroyed and the moisture con- 
served. The old method of raising, and 
being penalized for, foul seed has been 
replaced. The crops are clean and the 
farmers are not paying freight on 
millions.of tons of weed seed to be given 
away at the terminals. 

Speaking for the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the production of food 
in North Dakota, G. F. Geissler, director, 
western division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, Says: 

The figures in the attached table on the 
production accomplishments of North Da- 
kota’s farm people tell in terse fashion the 
vigor and earnestness with which they are 
cafrying out their important war roles. It 
is a story of great accomplishment in our 
war effort and a heavy contribution to the 
national food-production record for 1943. 

Certainly, it summarizes a story in which 
North Dakota can take great pride. I know 
that you realize that this summary tells only 
the results, while the dramatic part of the 
story is the courage and resourcefulness of 
your farm folks in overcoming obstacles 
which many regarded as insurmountable. 
Against the year’s production obstacles, it is 
an amazing accomplishment and a tribute to 
the patriotism and stamina of North Dakota's 
farm people 

You will note by the table that shifts in 
normal production patterns were made by 
your farmers to meet war needs, with flaxseed 
production an outstanding example. 

Another story which this table tells is one 
of dividends being returned from the invest- 
ment in recent years in our most important 
resource—our soil fertility. Higher yields are 
being obtained on many farms as a result of 
improved farming practices and soil conserv- 
ing practices which farmers have adopted and 
utilized through the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, Congress built a bank of soil 





fertility which is paying important dividends 
today by encouraging farmers through pay- 
ments to maintain and improve the fertility 
of their soil. 

All agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture cooperated in presenting to farmers the 
general picture of the Nation's huge 1943 food 
requirements. Farmer-elected committee- 
men of the A. A. A. contacted all farmers per- 
sonally to assist them in making plans for 
their farms that would result in maximum 
contributions to the war effort. They also ad- 
vised them regarding production aids such as 
price supports, machinery rationing, labor, 
transportation, etc. A similar procedure will 
be followed in presenting 1944 food needs to 
farmers. 

Since our committeemen will again be 
working with food production throughout 
1944 and will be administering numerous pro- 
grams to aid production, it will be a privilege 
for me to report to you from time to time 
regarding the progress of the production ef- 
fort. If, at any time, you wish to call upon 
this office for information, it will be a pleasure 
to serve you. 

Mr. Speaker, this phenomenal produc- 
tion was accomplished in face of the 
greatest shortage of labor in the history 
of the State. 
and daughters serving in the armed 
forces and in war-production plants, yet 
the work was done and the crops saved. 
There was a united will to produce food 
and the normal manpower was supplied 
short-handed farmers working day and 
night, by women, by children too young 
for the task, by businessmen, professional 
men and women closing their offices and 
driving to the nearest fields, by commer- 
cial and other civic clubs forming work 
battalions, by the United States Army 
sending troops into the harvest fields. In 
no class were the people of North Da- 
kota tco proud to go into the fields as 
common laborers and save this bountiful 
crop which nature had permitted. 

Personally, I saw a boy of 10 operating 


a combine with no other help. This boy | 


was harvesting, threshing, and delivering 


the grain to grain tanks, keeping this | 


complicated machine in order and oiled. 

That in short tells the story of the de- 
termination of the people of North Da- 
kota to win this war. That same spirit 
exists on the fighting fronts. The story 
of the One Hundred and Sixty-fourth 
Infantry in the South Pacific in bravery, 


heroism, and sacrifice has no equal in | 


this or any other war. 

Each and every other State is making 
a similar contribution, and with this 
united spirit I say to you now, that 
nazi-ism and fascism are doomed. The 
attempt of a few leaders on this earth to 
crush free people by murder, rape, slav- 
ery, and wholesale slaughter will come to 
a final reckoning and those whom they 
have attempted to crush will preside over 
the tribunals that will condemn them. 


The Service Vote 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


With 100,000 of her sons | 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a letter I received 
from the Honorable Edward J. Jeffries, 
Jr., mayor of the city of Detroit, urging 
the passage of a uniform system by thx 
Congress to enable the members of 
armed forces to vote in the election th 
year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there an objectio: 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. As a member of t! 
Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, I indeed regret that a majority 
of that committee saw fit to report a b 
pertaining to the service vote, which i 
reality is but a gesture, and although 
approximately one-fifth of the voters of 
this country are now in the armed for< 
if the bill, as reported, is enacted int: 
law, it cannot possibly accomplish the 
desired results, and the men and women 
in our armed forces—despite all you hea: 
to the contrary—will not be able to cast 
their votes in the election this year. 

Under the power of the Constitution 
Congress declared war on our enemi: 
and also enacted other legislation which 
has placed our men and women in ow 
armed forces in every theater of this 
giobal war, and in my opinion, Congress 
has the same authority to provide legis- 
lation of a national character that will 
enable the Army and Nayy in a simplified 
and uniform law to take the ballots to 
the members of our armed forces where- 
ever dispersed and return them to the 
respective States. It is quite apparent 
that 48 States cannot do the job because 
ir the last national election out of av- 
proximately 4,000,000 men and women in 
our armed forces, only 28,000 ballots 
were cast. 

I sincerely trust that the membership 
of this House will substitute the Wor] 
bill (H. R. 3982) for the Senate bill, as 
amended and reported out by a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The provisions 
of the Worley bill will make certain that 
the men and women in our armed forces 
will be given the privilege of casting their 
votes for national officials in the election 
this year. 

I am indeed pleased that the common 
council of the city of Detroit has formally 
memorialized Congress to this effect and 
are erecting booths throughout the city 
to facilitate the signing of petitions to 
the Congress, urging the passage of satis- 
factory legislation that will enable the 
men and women of our armed forces to 
cast their vote for national officers in 
the next election. 

Under the permission just granted by 
the House to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I will insert herewith a communi- 
eation from His Honor, Edward J. Jef- 
fries, Jr., mayor of the city of Detroit. 


Ciry or Derrorr, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
January 13, 1944 
The Honorable JoHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In my opinion every opportunity 
should be extended to our soldiers to vote in 
the elections this year. 

It has been made plain in Congress, in the 
public press, and on the radio that there is 
no objection to soldiers voting. 
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However, no feasible method for soldiers 

te has been proposed except that out 

ed in the original Green-Lucas-Worley 

without the crippling amendment added 
the Senate 

The fundamental arrangement should be 

simplified uniform ballot, distributed 

he Federal authorities, with the cu 

* local authorities counting and tabulat- 

the votes of their respective 





tome 
soldier 
The Common Council of the City of Detroit 


rmally memorialized Congress to this 
ind, on petition from citizens, has or- 








ib hs erected in Grand Circus Park 
elsewhere to facilitate signing of peti- 
to Congress urging the passage of such 


Respectfully yours, 
EpWARD J. JEFFRIES, J1 


Mayor 


Amendment of Selective Service Act 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, so great 
has become the shortage of pulpwood 
nd other materials used in the manu- 
facture of paper products, that unless 
immediate relief is extended to this in- 
dustry, our war effort will be gravely 
impaired. Because of manpower short- 
es, pulpwood production has recently 
ched a new low requiring the curtail- 
ment of most plants engaged in making 
newspaper print and other paper prod- 
ucts which are vitally needed to carry 
on many cther industries. This short- 


age threatens to strike a blow at our 
free American press by cutting down 
newspapers to the danger point. It will 


lso disable in marked degree industries 
engaged in the packaging and wrapping 
of war goods, including food, munitions, 
supplies, equipment, and other essentia 
military accessories. 

While only some of the mills have been 
forced to close down completely up to 
this time, most of them are operating at 
a greatly reduced scale. With further 
curtailments in immediate prospect, I 
am most apprehensive that unless these 
conditions are relieved at once, very seri- 
ous consequences will ensue. The condi- 
tions this bill seeks to remedy are Na- 
tion-wide and are not confined to any 
one section of the country. Several of 
the large pulpwood mills in the North- 
west are already closed, while others in 
the eastern part of the country are on 
the verge of closing. 

Many lines of so-called household pa- 
per have been affected and with supplies 
running short in retail stores, the public 
is bound soon to feel the impact of this 
situation. I earnestly hepe that Con- 
gress will speedily enact this legislation 
and that the War Manpower Commis- 
ion and the Selective Service System 
will promptly issue appropriate regula- 
tions sending badly needed labor to the 
stricken areas of the country. 

Our newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications have been cut down approx- 





imately 25 percent and I am fearful that 
our free American press will be put in 
jeopardy if further curtailments 
found necessary. 

The bill reads as follows: 
A bill to amend the Selective Training and 


are 





Service Act of 1940, as amended, to defer 

registrants engaged in timber or pulpwood 

logging operations 

Be it en That s mn (kK) f the 
Selective \ nd Service Act of 1940 
as amended, is hereby amended to l as 


follows 

“Sec. (kK) Every registrant found by 
lective service local board, sut k 
in accordance with section 10 (a) (2 t 
be necessary to and regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor or in 
timber or pulpwood logging operations essen- 
tial to the war effort, shall be deferred from 
training and service in the land and naval 
forces so long as he remains so engaged and 
until such time as a satisfactory replacement 
can be obtained: Provided, That should any 
such person leave such occupation or en- 
deavor, except for induction into the land or 
naval forces under this act, his selective serv- 
ice local board, subject to appeal in accord- 
ance with section 10 (a) (2), shall reclassif 
such registrant in a class immediately avail- 
abie for military: service, unless prior to leav- 
ing such occupation or endeavor he requests 
such local board to determine, and such lIccal 
board, subject to appeal in accordance with 
section 10 (a) (2), determines, that it is in 
the best interest of the war effort for him to 
leave such occupation or th 


- 
WOrk. 





endeavor f 





For Our Returning Heroes 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress must give the matter of rehabilita- 
tion of our returning heroes deep study. 
Congress means to restore every return- 
ing veteran to usefulness and self-con- 
fidence. A soldier who is in need of 
Government aid or maintenance should 
not have to ask for it. Every man or 
woman who receives an honorable dis- 
charge from the services and-who is dis- 
abled or unable to obtain employment 
should be considered for a pension. Our 
returning heroes should not have to wait 
for, or beg for, a pension. 

For those who have been injured or 
disabled, there should be adequate hos- 
pitalization until they are ready to ac- 
cept employment and to take the places 
in society they held before entering the 
service of their country. Our veterans 
should receive free treatment in Govern- 
ment hospitals until they have fully re- 
covered. If they are disabled and their 
condition is caused or aggravated by 
service, they are entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion. Their health must be insured so 
that they will be able to take over their 
old jobs that are waiting for them or any 
other jobs that they prefer. 

Those who left a university education 
to enter the service should have the right 
to continue their education after their 
discharge at the expense of the Govern- 
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ment for at least as long a period as they 
have served their country, or as long as 
their interests and the interests of the 
public are benefited thereby. 
Those who attended college 
versity should have their tuitio 
dental fe 


these allowa 








neces should also be made to 


married men who desire to continue their 
education. 

Those who do not care for further col- 
lege education, and who need 
a vocational training should be given vo- 
cational training in the various vcca- 
tional schools throughout the country at 
Government expen Such vocational 
training should be designed for returning 
members of the services who have had 


or request 





no previous training or who desire to 
brush up on the training or they 
have in order to go back to pre- 
War occupations on an equal foo with 


others. 

Returning veterans who lived on farms 
before they entered the service, and who 
wish to reestablish tl ; on farms 
should be given Government assist 
to purchase tracts of good land upon 
easy and reasonable terms so that they 


ly 





nce 


may become good and successful farm- 
ers and farm owners. 
The Government and the people 


should cooperate to 
the returning 
establishes himself in civil life. The nec- 
essary machinery must be set in motion 
to help returning veterans into job 
Veterans who are unable to get work 
immediately after discharge from the 
service should be entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation until they do find 
employment To afford work and 

for returning veterans as well as for the 
civilian population, all war plants in this 
country should be changed over from war 
production to civilian consumer produc- 
tion just as soon as these plants are 


no longer needed in the war effort 


make 


veteran ¢ 


the load of 


Sie? 
Aoi 


To assure all returning veterans of 
adequate medical, surgical, and hospital 
care, the Government should enact a 
program of construction of veterans’ 
hospitals throughout the land to supple- 





ment the military hospitats already in 
existence. In my opinion the Army 
should discontinue its practice of asking 
returning veterans who are about to be 
discharged to sign a waiver of all claim 
against the Government for physical dis- 
ability due to military service. 





The Making of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, 1a 
unanimous consent to have print 
Appendix of the Recorp an address giv- 
en by Mr. Archibald MacLei Librarian 
of Congress, on the radio on December 


9c 
«d. 
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This address was a part of the program 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and I feel 
sure that it will be of great interest to 
the Members of Congress and other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is the day dedicated throughout the 
western world to peace. This is a day of war 
-like another It is not strange or in- 
appropriate that we should dedicate a day of 
war to peace. Nevertheless, the war that 
changes everything changes this day also. 
There is an irony in the talk of peace in time 
of war that edges the familiar words until 
they wound us. This is the day of peace, the 
words say. But to us they say, One day out 
of how many days? And of what peace? 

When we speak to each other of peace in 
the welter of blood and of agony in which 
the world now lives, of men dying day after 
day in unimaginable numbers and by every 
death—by mutilation with iron, by drowning 

sea, by calculated torture, by cold, heat, 
hunger, disease, by every death by Which 
men have died before and by many deaths 
unknown until this generation—when we use 
the words for peace to each other in this time 
of war, the irony answers us: What peace? 

Is it the old lethargic peace we mean, the 
peace of the twenties and thirties, the peace 
that lasts from one war till the next? Is 
the peace we mean the peace of those who 
say, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
therecf”’? Is the peace we mean the peace 
of those who used to tell us, “If we leave them 
alone, they’il leave us alone”; of those who 
used to tell us, “It takes two to make a 
war”; of those who used to say, “The At- 
lantic is 3,000 miles across and the Pacific 
is broader’; of those who used to sit back 
in the soft seats of the afternoon auto- 
mobiles and refuse to be bothered? Is it this 
peace, the fatuous peace, the irresponsible 
peace, the peace that has killed more men in 
the last 4 years than the war makers; is it 
this we mean when we talk about peace on 
this Christmas? 

Or is it another peace we mean? Is it the 
new peace the wise men are starting to talk 
about, now that the war will be won? Is it 
the new peace of the hard-headed men who 
know what the score is, who know all the 
answers; the new peace of those who are 
learning to say that God helps those who help 
themselves; that God’s on the side of the 
heavy battalions? Is it the peace of those 
who tell us the best treaty of peace is the 
biggest Navy; of those who say, “If the oceans 
aren't wide enough, widen the oceans”; of 
those who say, “Grab for the bases, hang onto 
the islands, buy up the airways, build a fence 
to the stratosphere, lock the gate, kick the 
foreigners out, and lock the gate after them”? 
Is it the hard-headed peace, the strong-arm 
peace, the loud-mouthed peace, the peace 
that is war in suspense, war without motion, 
the lasting peace that will last while the gun 
is aimed, while the Army is ready to march, 
while the bombers are ready? Is it this we 
mean by peace in the year of Tarawa, in the 
year of Salerno, in the year of the Russian 
dead and the dead on the deserts? Is the 
peace we mean the armed peace, the war 
without warfare, the peace that devours the 
peacemakers, bleeding them white, rotting 
their liberties, raising the stones themselves 
of the earth to hate them? Is it peace by 
the sword and to end by the sword we mean? 

We have heard the word both ways in the 
time we live in. We have heard the fatuous 
speech about peace being something that 
comes of itself if you hate war hard enough, 
something you get without effort or struggle 
by wanting it—the way the Dutch and Nor- 
wegians got it by wanting it. We have heard 
the realistic speech about peace being some- 
thing you get if you’re strong and you take 
it, something you get with a whip like a 
tiger’s obedience—the way the Nazis have 


also- 





got it in Norway and Holland—the way the 
hard-headed men have always got it—and 
lost it—losing themselves and their nations. 

And which do we mean? Which will we 
say we mean to the young men living and 
dead who deserve to know what we mean? 
Shall we tell them the peace we mean is the 
armed peace, the peace imposed at the point 
of a gun by an army of millions? Shall we 
tell them the peace we mean is the fat peace, 
the negligent peace, the slumbering peace 
of the automobiles on the Sunday afternoons 
in the croon of the radios—the peace that 
comes of itself without effort and goes with- 
out effort? 

Or is there a different peace we mean when 
the irony cuts at us? Is there a peace of 
which we can speak without shame to those 
who have died for peace, as we've told them, 
and those who have not yet died? Is therea 
peace that a man can speak of with honesty 
facing the millions living and those dead? 

It is there that the irony cuts at us most 
when we talk of peace on this Christmas. 
We know that the young who die will die be- 
cause we did not make a peace before when 
the last war ended. We know that the young 
who die will die to buy us a second chance 
to make a peace. We know that when we 
talk of peace they remember this. The word 
has the taste of shame in our mouths when 
we speak it. 

It is right we should feel shame. We are 
a generation guilty of two wars within 20 
years, and the second we could have pre- 
vented with wisdom and courage. We are a 
generation which failed to make the peace we 
owed to the dead of one World War, who 
were our brothers; and we talk now of peace 
to the living and dead of another war, who 
are our sons. 

But nevertheless if we are a guilty gen- 
eration we are fortunate also. We have 
learned what our failure was while the 
chance of action remains to us. Time that 
does not often return to the things done and 
the things not done has returned for us. 
What we failed before to do from sickness of 
heart and from lethargy, letting the old men 
trick us with their tempters’ talk of a world 
reverting to normalcy—what we failed to do 
out of folly and falsehoods before, time has 
given us one more chance to do. 

And we know what must be done. We 
know that peace must be made. -We know 
that peace is a thing to be made, not ac- 
cepted; a thing to be made, not reduced to 
a treaty on paper; a thing to be made as a 
city is made, as anything great and difficult 
is made, by labor, by labor in common, by 
labor in common of all whom it touches, by 
continuing labor, increasing labor, labor that 
does not end with a meeting or conference, 
labor that does not limit itself to a few men 
in a room at a table, labor of peoples, labor 
of nations. 

We have talked about making peace before 
but peace has never been made in the world’s 
history. Peace has been put upon paper. 
Peace has been faked with a great army and 
navy enforcing fear. But peace has never 
been made in human history as a positive 
thing, a created thing, a thing that the peo- 
ples create and in common to serve them, a 
positive structure and fabric of common 
peace constructed by labor in common of 
science and@ learning for life’s sake and for 
hope in it. 

Our generation knows, as no generation 
before it has ever known, that peace must 
be made. Our generation knows that it will 
have its second chance to make a peace. If 
we mean when we talk of peace on this 
Christmas that peace will in truth be made 
when the war is won—that nothing this 
time will stop us from making peace—that 
neither lies nor deceptions nor tricks nor our 
own weariness will prevent us—if we mean 
this we can speak of peace to the living and 
dead without shame. If we d- not mean it— 
if it is less than this we mean—if we mean 
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it with reservations, with caution, with care- 
fulness—then let us in common decency be 
quiet and not talk of peace. For nothing 
is true or honest in the talk of peace but 
our own purpose. And the choice is ours. 


Address by the Vice President at Meeting 
of Governors of Southern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day o/ 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
evening, Jafuary 17, 1944, a conferen 
of southern Governors was held at th: 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider the problem of discriminator: 
freight rates affecting the industrial de- 
velopment of the South and the West 
On that occasion the Vice President of 
the United States delivered a very able 
address offering constructive advice on 
the subject, the development of the pro- 
ductive resources of the South and th 
West. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addres: 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


After thir war we must make full use of all 
our productive resources. Such full use of 
resources on a national scale requires the 
fullest development of regional economies in 
the South, the Southwest, the Middle West 
and the Far West. Every enlargement in th: 
income of one region increases the markets 
for the goods and services produced by other 
regions. The Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence has long devoted itself to promotil 
the industrialization of the South by both 
regional and national action. 

The South, like the West, has suffered from 
a lack of balance in its economy. Too great 
dependence upon cotton, lumbering, and 
mining has exposed the South to extrem¢ 
fluctuations of income. The South’s failure 
to achieve a balanced economy explains 
many of its ills—restricted opportunities for 
southern business and industry, a loss of 
many young people to the North, low per 
capita incomes in comparison with the rest 
of the country, and lower standards of living 

You are all acquainted with the causes of 
economic backwardness in the South. You 
can supply chapter and verse to illustrate 
each of the situations which has handicapped 
the South and kept it in a colonial status 
Your products have been discriminated 
against by State trade barriers. Your manu- 
facturers have been excluded from markets 
by discriminatory differentials in transporta- 
tion costs. Industries have suffered from 
lack of capital, capital being withheld be- 
cause the expansion of southern enterprises 
would compete with other businesses in 
which the bankers were already interested 
Where industrial developments have taken 
place there has often been absentee owner- 
ship that has operated southern plants in 
the interests of perpetuating control over 
national markets through Pittsburgh-plus 
price schemes and other monopoly devices 
In short, the failure of the South to build a 
balanced regional economy can be told in 
terms of vested interests seeking to protect 
uneconomic profits through control of 
finance, control of productive capacity, mo- 



































































































ansportation services, 


markets 





€ reed as to the problem and 

shall be the solution? We 

tinue to seek a solution in con- 

ion that will eliminate the 

nd not merely deal with symptoms. 

t seek a national solution, not a 

rezional one, for the highest stand- 

qi ng for the people of each region 
c und in a progressive national econ- 
%t in a series of isolated regional 

P nies. Inasmuch as the solution must 
5 ight in national measures as well as 
" ! action, you must join forces with 
ied leaders in other sections of 

; try. Such a program will certainly 
with an enthusiastic response from the 

Gor rs of western States and should ap- 

to any Governor of New York who is 

- uinely interested in the general welfare. 
know that regional action that is 

ympatible with a sound national econ- 


= 


rs no solution—trade barriers in the 
are no solution for trade barriers 
against southern products elsewhere; 
ssed southern wage levels are no an- 
other handicaps under which some 


rn manufacturers operate. No solu- 

s sound which does not promote an 

ding national income and an equitable 
ribution of that income 


What measures are eSsential to assure the 


f development of a balanced economy in 
South? 
First, there must be free access to national 


kets for southern products. Interstate 
le barriers must be removed. These bar- 
; have been erected to give special favors 
selfish interests that have succeeded in 
powers of Government for their 
1 profit and to the detriment of the plain 


} the 


Free access to national markets requires 
removal of discriminatory freight rates 
h handicap southern businessmen who 
to sell in national markets. Whatever 
origin of the country’s freight- 

structure, there is no doubt that its per- 
petuat through private rate bureaus and 


pe a 
private rate-making conferences, effectively 


historic 


ion 


fles the expansion of southern industry. 
I have urged that this private rate-making 


etr 


ichinery rl 


be pped of its power to con- 
monopolistic pricing of transpor- 
on services and that the Interstate Com- 
e Commission should protect the public 
terest in accordance with the direction of 





ryress 


Second, there must be free access to capital 
At present, all industrial develop- 

ts that must appeal to the capital mar- 
kets for funds to establish or expand their 
perations are subject to a veto by the New 
York money market, whose dominant bankers 
interested in established enter- 
prises in virtually every industry and who are 
naturally not eager to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of competing firms. The breaking 

the monopoly power of financial groups 
is a task for the Federal Government. But 
the ultimate solution must be found in the 
development of regional capital markets that 


will take the savings of the region and direct 


em into regional industry. The Southern 
Governors’ Conference can do a job of perma- 
nent importance by enlisting local business 
and financial leaders in a movement to estab- 
lish such regional capital markets. 

Third, there must be access to new 
technologies and industrial know-how. 
Through control of patents, the larger enter- 
prises in many industries are able to stifle 
the launching of new undertakings in the 
South and elsewhere. The solution here 
must be national—a revision of our patent 
laws to make them serve the fundamental 
purpose for which the founding fathers 
created our patent system, namely, to “pro- 
mote progress in science and the useful arts,” 


e already 


ind not to serve as the vehicle for the estab- 
lishment of protected industrial preserves 
Fourth, there must be a supply of trained 
manpower. The end of the war will find the 
country with the largest reserves of trained 
manpower in its history. But the industrial 
arts progréss, 





and there is a constant need 
for men with new skills and new training. 
The several States may well undertake to 


provide industrial training in 
with their local industries, for 
ing 


conjunction 
those prepar- 
to enter industry, as well as for those 
already in industry who wish to qualify for 
better jobs. 

Fifth, there is the que n of manag 
ment. In place of absentee control and di- 
rection of regional industries and plants as 
part of the strategy of some national or in- 
ternational combine, there must be inde- 
pendent local managements seeking to pro- 
mote the growth and expansion of local enter- 
prises. This state of affairs will be advanced 
by the growth of regional capital markets, 
aided by appropriate Federal action to main- 
tain truly competitive conditions through- 
out industry. 

If we create 
shall have won 


nace 


sound regional economies, we 
the first battle to achieve full 
use of our productive resources. Every com- 
munity in the Nation will benefit from 
measures which raise living standards in any 
region. 





Servicemen—They Are Thinking As Well 
As Fighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the men and the women coming home 
they will demand an accounting. It 
may be well then that we read some of 
their letters. The following is from the 
Letters From the People column of the 
January 6 issue of the News-Palladium, 
Benton Harbor, Mich.: 


I want to show you a bit of hallowed 
ground—it is the Arlington Cemetery of the 
South Pacific; it is the Valhalla of Amer- 
ican servicemen. I’m going to show you 
this bit of ground, but it will be done the 
hard way. Come with me up Sealark Chan- 
nel on that dawn of August 7, 1942. The 
feeling of living in a vacuum tells you that 
this is the thing that these men have waited 
for so long. Like actors that have rehearsed 
well their lines, the marines and sailors stand 
there in the hush of the opening curtain. 


Yes, Mr. Striker, I want you to stand at the 
rail with these men, nerves drawn as taut 
as a violin string—mouth dry, eyes strained 
to the bre#king point, breath coming in short 
gasps of fear—that awful feeling of nothing- 
ness in the pit of your stomach. The objec- 
tive comes into view, the time has come for 
these men to step out on the stage, and they 
know full well that death plays the leading 
role in this theater. There they go over the 
side of the big transport, Tom Jones, Dick 
Brown, Harry Smith, hand-over-hand they 
crawl down the cargo nets into their small 
craft that is to take them to a rendezvous 
with that death. You know it’s death—it 
is in the destiny of these men. An attempt 
at a small joke, a few scattered laughs, as the 


small craft pull away from the protection of 
the mother ship. 


| 
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The first obj ve is reache coconut 
grove at the water's edge. Men are down 
never to rise gain, but like me great tidal 
wave, other men move up ke the places 
of the fallen Tne main objective is an air- 
field beyond that fringe of < 1 ree 
and as though God Himself has pulled t! 
curtain on this brutal stage, their movements 
become vague and finally obliterated 
these movements become lost to you. The 
uncertainty, the utter feeling of helplessness 
leaves the element of time suspended t 
hellish hot sun of the tropics 

Close your eyes, Mr. Defense P W 
close them tight; it is another day - 
other month; your hands are gripping an- 
other rail, the inevitable coconut-tree rail 
that separates the living from the dead 
these areas of war. You can open your eyes 
now, Mr. Coal Miner, open them wide. Yé 
the seeds that have been planted have grown 
into bloom; the bloom is the row upon row 
of white crosses that meet the ey These 
men have paid the price in full for just 7 
Small acres of ground, but 7 of the n im- 
portant acres of ground ever owned by Uncle 


Sam. Restful, isn't it? peaceful and quiet 
yes, quiet with eternal peace. Read the epi- 


taphs, Mr. Labor Leader, they tell a story 


themselves—America, the land of the free 
One sees the Star of David beside a pair of 
rosary beads owned by some Irishman. A 
captain of marines and a colored boy from 


Georgia sleep side by side—a lieute1 
Indiana, a sailor from North Dakota 


lant from 


an avia 


tor from Ohio, from here, from there, from 
every star in the flag, a cross in the ground 
Tom Jones, Dick Brown, Harry Smith. It's 


their home now, some 7,000 miles from home 
These 


men were making $50 a month, Mr. 
Striker, $50 a mronth, room and board 
Mr. John L. Lewis, look up into the misty 


blue of yon mountain top that frames this 


cemetery. Is that a vision I see? Is tha 
the murmuring of the trade winds, or is it 
some message He is trying to convey to you 
and yours? I believe I hear it; I nk it 
is a message, and the murmuring seems to 
say, “Father, forgive them, for they k vn 
what they do.” 

“For the want of the nail the e wa t 
for the want of the shoe the } e was lost, 
for the want ofthe * ° We got some 
news out here the other day, Mr. Labor 
Leader, the kind of news that hurts, the kind 
of news that makes a man wonc f this 
thing is worth the price. No! N rm ey 


Mr. Defense Worker, but in something that 
you seem to have lost 





When you were a kid you studied about the 
American heritage of “life, libert d the 
pursuit of happiness.” Read gain and 
then again; study it; delve back into the 
pages of American history and show me any- 
thing in the American creed of living that will 
justify your wartime strikes. Come out here 
with us in these South Pacific waters and 
stay a while. Eat our chow, sleep in our sacks, 
watch us work, help us fight these jungle 
fiies, help us kill dangerous, malaria-bearing 


mosquitoes. Walk with us through the mud 
and the slime of the swamps of these jungle 
islands; walk with us in the sweltering, sul 


le 





try, steamy heat of a noonday sun. There 
isn't any air conditioning out here, Mr. C. I 
O., and there isn’t any way you can strike for 
it, either. You haven't even the time to 
think about it 

Come with me to the bridge over the jungle 
river. I want you to see someone who would 


make you ashamed of that extra 50 cents an 
hour you get in your pay envelopes. He's 
just a 17-year-old kid that the brass hats 
put on duty at this infrequent bridge for the 
simple reason that he isn’t sure of himself 
any more. Did I hear you ask what’s wrong 


with him? He was on a destroyer that took 
three “fish” amidships and blew up, Mr. 
Twenty-Dollars-a-Day-Man. His brother was 
on that ship, too. There were but a few 


survivors from a crew of 300, and his brother 
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Was not among them. He’s plainly shell- 
shocked. Talk to him a while, watch him; 
he’ll break your heart, man, if you have one. 
Did you ask how much money he makes— 
#50 a month, Mr. Welder, $50 a month, room 
and board. 

Here’s a guy I want you to meet—a left- 
handed marine. What's so remarkable about 
that? I should make myself clear. He’s 
learning to be a left-handed marine. A Jap 
slashed off his right hand at the wrist as he 
was climbing out of a fox hole on Guadalcanal 
He is n $50 a month, room and board. 
His room, since last August, has been a 
stinking, muddy hole, and his board has been 
canned, untasty food—when he has time to 
eat it. Ask him how nearsighted the Jap 
is reputed to be. He'll tell you that in a 
morning check-up no less than 25 of his 
buddies were found dead at their posts, shot 
through the head, Mr. Slacker. Found 7,000 
miles from home in a God-forsaken hole on 
a God-forsaken bit of land. Not very nice 
to hear about, is it? But it’s the brutal 
truth. Think about it the next time you 
sit over a big steak dinner in your comfort- 
able home. 

See that boy sitting over there on that 
hatch cover, Mr. A. F. of L.? He’s only 22— 
just a boy, maybe the one that:lived down 
the street from you. He looks down in the 
mouth; doesn’t he? Why shouldn’t he? 
Sometime this week his wife is going to have 
a baby, but he’s not going to be there when 
it happens. He has to stay out here for the 
duration. Don’t you suppose he is thinking 
something like this: “1945—now if this damn 
thing is over by then my kid will be almost 3 
years old. Hell, I'll be a stranger, not only to 
my kid but the wife will hardly know me any 
more. But one thing about it, the Govern- 
ment will give me an extra twelve a month for 
the little shaver. Wonder if it’s a boy or a 
girl; hope it’s a boy. I wonder if my wife is 
well. Please, God, she doesn’t die—she can't 
die—I’ve got to get home.” Fifty dollars a 
month, Mr. Coal Miner, $50 a month, room 
and board. 

Vhat are you going to do, Mr. Railroader, 
when the eerie sound of the air-raid siren 
sends out its warning cry over Los Angeles, 
’Frisco, Seattle, Middletown, Peoria—the 
small and the large, they’re all bomb sights. 
Those eggs the Japs lay weigh 500 pounds 
apiece—Be sure one isn’t laid in your front 
yard—your children may be out there. What 
are you going to send up in the sky, Mr. 
Striker, to fight off those madmen from 
Japan—dollar bills? Don’t think it can’t 
happen over here. 

A ship is bringing in a cargo today that you 
miecht be interested in, a cargo of human 
suffering. Come down to the quay with me 
and witness the transition of young America. 
Yes; there is the familiar little locomotive 
and her white-painted coaches, each carrying 
the red cross of mercy on its side. She is here 
to take away these human derelicts; it's an 
old story to her. A little to the left of the 
train is a great Army band standing rigidly at 
attention. The big hospital ship slowly 
comes into her berth, and as the ground crew 
mekes her fast to the wharf, one hears the 
band softly playing the music these men loved 
50 Well: My Old Kentucky Home, Beautiful 
Ohio, On the Banks of the Wabash. 

The men on the wharf become tense; the 
music has a sound to it that is of the infinite 
as all eyes are strained toward the slowly 
descending gangway. The first man of these 
thousands of battered troops tortuously feels 
his way to the ground the band strikes up 
the Star-Spangled Banner as soldier after 
soldier follows in his wake. 

But what is this? What is wrong? These 
men have to be led. They aren’t sure of 
themselves as they stumble and fumble their 
way down to Mother Earth. Mr. John L. 
Lewis, look into eyes that are open, but see 
not. Watch lips that move, but say nothing. 


aking 


| 
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Look at the stumps dangling from their 
bodies that once were arms and legs. Look 
into the souls of these shell-shocked, fear- 
ridden, malaria-sick men that are not men 
but sacks of skin and bones. Nerves gone, 
minds temporarily damaged, bodies numb 
from being stretelued on the searing, tearing 
rack named war. 

Yes, Mr. C. I. O., these men that are no 
longer men, have paid part of the price with 
their arms and their legs, their eyes, their 
nerves—but stay a while, don’t leave me now. 
Do you hear the bugle in the far distance 
blowing taps, it has an unearthly sound and 
it is for the unearthly that it is being played. 
The band in an undertone plays On and one 
hears their music as though they were playing 
in a thick, gray fog. The big boom on the 
hospital ship swings downward and picks up 
the last of her cargo—the wicker baskets of 
the dead. Look around you, man. Those 
are tears you see in the eyes of these hard- 
bitten veterans, they who have just witnessed 
a scene from God's greatest of plays. Life 
and Death. The baskets are lowered to the 
cold concrete of the dock and draped with 
the flag that they gave their lives for. Their 
work is done, their race is over, these men 
have paid their price in full. 

Yes, Mr. Defense Plant Striker, these men 
were getting $50 a month, $50 a month, room 
and board 

On and on it goes, things too horrible to 
mention in black and white, unbelievable 
things, things that would make your hair 
stand on end; the story of the five Sullivan 
brothers on the cruiser Juneau, the one about 
Schmidt, Diamond, and Rivers, marine on 
Guadalcanal, the story of the Coral Sea, Wake 
Island, the Argonne, Belleau Wood, Bull Run, 
Gettysburg, Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill—the cradles of our liberty. Each battle, 
each life sacrificed that in some future date 
men and women like you and I can live and 
worship and talk in the peace and security of 
an American people united. 


Address by the Postmaster General at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr: MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Saturday, January 15, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Many years of pleasant association bind me 
to Syracuse and its people. It is especially 
pleasing for me to be with you tonight. 
United as we are in a common cause, I know 
we have been thinking along the same lines. 
It is good for us to be here. 

Some of our friends who differ from us, 
think that we look to our Jackson dinners 
as occasions for sounding the clarion of po- 
litical partisanship. But if they bore respon- 
sibility as we bear the responsibility, in days 
such as these, they would think and talk 
more in terms of the interests of America. 

It is true that throughout the years, the 
Democratic Party has drawn inspiration and 
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strength from the spirit of Andrew Jackson 
In the last decade we have invoked Jackson 
name when the times cried out to us to stee] 
ourselves in service to the Nation. Then, t 
need was to bring to the common man, fo; 
whom Jackson fought, the devoted servi 
of government. In Jackson's name, and t: 

to Jackson’s principles, we prevailed. To- 
night we gather again and once more t 
spirit of Andrew Jackson pervades our hear 

If in the past, devotion to Jackson's pri: 
ples was needed in the guidance of Ameri 
the present hour pleads for men consecra 

to that patriotism for which Andrew Jack 
stood, 

These times are so grave, the problems con- 
fronting America so serious, and their cor- 
rect solution so vital—that the decisions we 
reach during this year of 1944 will have 
profound effect upon the whole world a: 
upon the future of civilization. 

Jackson was more than a fighter and m 
than a patriot. He was a great Americ 
Let us who walk in his tradition ask our- 
selves—as that blunt, patriotic, great man 
would ask—What is our responsibility to our 
country as the majority party in this electio: 
year? 

It is a time for taking stock. We must |! 
at the serious present needs, we must look t 
the sobering future and we can be gui 
only by the past. The people of Ameri 
know what confronted our party in 1933, aft 
12 years of inaction and irresolution by t 
opposition. The Democratic administrati 
met the challenge of the times. It offered 
leadership, leadership based on the firms 
of all foundations—the welfare of 
Nation. In the ensuing years this Demo- 
cratic administration achieved its p: 
gram—it established, in our America, 
right of men to work to support the 
families, it provided social security, insured 
savings, protected investors, and it sponso: 
an intelligent agricultural policy to give o 
farmers a chance to win economic freed 
It is a story of action, action boldly taken 
a simple principle, the welfare of America 

In this election year the responsibility of 
the Democratic Party is an even greater o: 
It is our solemn duty to bring home to t! 
American people the necessity of placing 
control of the affairs of Government a C 
gress and an administration determined not 
only to win the war but to win the pe: 
and to preserve America. 

As men and women devoted to ar 
sponsible party, what are we called upon to 
do? In terms of the war, the peace, and the 
future of America, let us examine the situa 
tion. 

No one, not even our friends of the oppo 
sition, would deny that the Democratic 
ministration has fulfilled its responsibility 
in the conduct of the war. Our task was 
provide military leadership, to raise a1 
equip armed forces to save the Nation from 
the blackest danger in its history. The bes 
equipped, the most admirable Army a1 
Navy in American history have taken the 
initiative away from the enemy, they ha\ 
forced his vaunted war machine into rever 
gear. More than this, the administration 
moved boldly and courageously to weld the 
United Nations into « single, terrible weapc: 

The manhocd of the Nation, given this 
direction, will win this war. Asa party, what 
are we doing for peace? With deliberati 
I say to you that in my lifetime no more 
important issue has arisen. I say that those 
in American public life never before w 
faced with so momentous a question. T 
responsibility before long will be for the 
party in control of the American Govern- 
ment to win a peace. If America’s leaders 
succeed, they will have done their duty and 
America will have triumphed despite great 
obstacles. If they fail, they will hurl another 
insult to the aspirations of mankind. They 
will have failed the dead who fell fighting 














the living 


suffer, 


to 


who the unborn 
hall be summoned die when the 
npets of war next sound the retreat from 


Well, what are we doing about it? Thank 
ur record is sound. I know the days 
{ nights of anxiety of the President and 





» associated with him. I know their 
cration to this one task—the study, the 
that has gone into it. The months 


me will reveal the story of their accom- 


nent They are building the structure 
peace. They work for America and for 
unity, They are earnest in their work. 


shall not fail. 
When peace comes—and pray God it will be 
new problems will come with it. In 
nast the Democratic Party refused to 
lerate a situation where the breadwinner 
1lked the streets in a futile search for work. 
Democratic Party now is determined that 
e conversion from war to peace will not 
about such a situation again. We 
n what we say. Our party abhors fu- 
y and inaction. In grave international 
ylems, as in domestic matters, the Demo- 
Party has shown itself capable of sens- 
y the needs and applying the remedy. As 
looked reality in the face in the past, we 
ll face reality courageously in the future. 

One problem that is already with us, which 

ws in importance with each passing day, 

ustrates how a responsible political party 
ust rise to the Nation’s defense. In en- 
htened America, even school children know 

w serious is the threat of inflation. In the 
face of such a threat, America has a right to 
emand that responsible political parties 
! le with the problem and cooperate to 
the Nation. 

Democratic administration, standing 
it has always stood, faced the issue 
1d instituted a program. To do so, it had 
impose controls—controls new to Amer- 
1, controls which the administration recog- 
red would be distasteful and unpopular. 
he Democratic administration saw its duty 
id the Democratic administration is doing 
; duty. 
In seeking support and advice from all ele- 
it the administration manifested its 
diness to take the issue of inflation con- 
out of the realm of politics. To the 
lame of some, it must be said that they not 
nly failed to point to a better way but they 
ed to cooperate—they failed to meet their 
igations to the people of America. 
The record will show that some told the 
wage earner that wage stabilization was un- 
satisfactory, and at the same moment told 
the fermer that control of farm prices was 
ndesirable. The record will show that 
me told consumers that inflation control 
was not worth its price in the inconvenience 
rationing. It will be for them to answer 
to the charge of attempting to divide the 
people of America against themselves. 
Those who did these things did not seek the 
welfare of the United States. They sought 
power, And the farmer, the wage earner, the 
investor, and the home owner know that if 
ven power they would do to them as they 
did in the past. 

We shall go before the country in this 
campaign year of 1944 and report to the 
country what we did, and we shall not be 
afraid. We shall concede that gas rationing 
is unpopular. We shall concede that butter 
is scarce. We shall concede that wage stabi- 
ization is not popular with everyone and we 
shall concede that price control is not pop- 
ular with everyone. But we shall tell the 
people of America that we are more con- 
cerned in preserving our country than in 
winning an ephemeral popularity. We 
shall leave the jokes to those who would base 
jokes upon their country’s peril. 

Critical years face America just beyond 
November 1944. America needs an adminis- 
tration in control of the affairs of Govern- 
ment which is worthy of responsibility. In- 


action, letting things take care of themselves, 








This 


where 
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fostering one sectional group and penalizing 
another social group—such policies do not 
point the path to solution of the problems 
which will confront this country. 

My friends, we who are gathered here to- 
night in memory of that great American, 
Andrew Jackson—we know the spirit and the 
patriotism, the principles and the ideals— 
of the Democratic Party We know the ca- 
pacity of our party to face reality—we know 
our party’s record of service to America as a 
whole and we know our achievements 

Possessed of this knowledge, fired with th 
faith, we have a responsibility as patriots 
it is for us to bring the truth to the people 
Given the truth, the people will see to it that 
we prevail. 





“Don’t Nail His Ears to the Post” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Daily News of January 18, 
1944: 


“DON'T NAIL HIS EARS TO THE POST” 


Instructors in the diminishing art of equi- 
tation, or horseback riding, are accustomed 
to tell their students to keep a light rein on 
the horse’s mouth. It gets better results out 
of him than yanking and jerking at the bit. 

The mayor, we think, might ponder this 
principle in dealing with what he sees as a 
rising tidal wave of anti-Semitism in New 
York City. We thought he was heavy-handed 
day before yesterday when he put Patrolman 
James L. Drew on station WNYC to apologize 
to New Yorkers for an offense of which Drew 
had been twice cleared. 

The alleged offense consisted in not liking 
Jews. Police Commissioner Valentine first 
investigated Drew and cleared him; then a 
committee appointed by the mayor and made 
up of ex-Police Commissioner George V 
McLaughlin and ex-Judges Frederick E. Crane 
and Edward R. Finch, of the court of appeals, 
upheld Valentine’s decision. Then the may 
caused Drey to apologize on the Sunday City 
Hall radio program, anyway. Why? 

This city is now the biggest city in the 
world, and the finest, with the handsomest 
buildings, best restaurants and hotels and 
saloons, best theaters and parks and hospi- 
tals, etc., etc., to be found anywhere. It got 
that way because its almost limitless assort- 
ment of racial and religious groups were able 
to get along well together. 

Racial and religious prejudices do exist, 
and it is fatuous to pretend they don’t. It’s 
natural for most Jews to prefer Jews to Cath- 
olics and Protestants; for most Catholics to 
feel that they have an edge on Protestants 
and Jews; for most Protestants to harbor 
ideas of superiority over Jews and Catholics. 

But New Yorkers have been able to keep 
those natural feelings in the background— 
just as when you go to a party you don't 
walk up to some other guest and say, “I never 
did like Catholics, anyway, and I don’t like 
you.” We've had a-grand and productive 
party on Manhattan Island and surrounding 
territory for many generations. 

Of late, however, agitators have been trying 
to split us up into warring racial and reli- 
gious groups. The times are favorable to 
these persons’ efforts, because the war trag- 
edies and atrocities in Europe have aroused 
old ancestral racial loyalties here. 
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Street fights by kids, for example 
magnified into sigr 


Semitism 


gens ol a risin 
Kids always 





did fig) The way 
for the cops to handle such a street brawl 
is to give each reachable kid a boot in the 
pants and thereby break it up—not to tell 
it to the papers as an anti-Semitic sign and 
porter and thereby drag a 1 of parents 
into the trouble 

h exaggerations of the actual f an 
) a great deal of env hatred I 
and these feelings can snowball into 
us situation. Some of the above-men- 


tioned 
and are 
makes circulation for 


witator well 


ahead ré 


are aware of this dance 
irdless, because 


Others are sin- 


going 
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them 








cere, but the results are the same 

By continually striving to make mountains 
out of interracial molehills agitato1 
may finally be able to make actus unta 
The consequences to New York ¢ be dis- 


astrous 

We think Archbishop Francis 
struck the sane, sensible, and realistic 
in his January 11 message to Judge Joseph M 
Proskauer, president of the American Jewish 
Committee, now active in genuinely 
ing racial disunity in America 

“I trust your noble efforts to be 
overcoming religious and 1 
will bear iruit and will 





combat- 


helpful in 
acial 
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animosities 


pre te mutual re- 


spect, understanding, and tolerance among 
all groups of Americans 
That is how we got to be the Nation we 


are—via “mutual respect, understanding 
tolerance among all groups of Americans 
As for the 


and 


agitators who are promoting 
racial disunity while going through the mo- 
tions of fighting it, we are reminded of a 
story from Puritan days in Massachusetts 


It seems that the Puritan coppers arrested 
a man for something—kissing his wife 
Sunday, perhaps—and were dragging him off 
to the hoosegow, followed by a mildly inter- 
ested crowd. A voice in the back of 
crowd began “Don't nail his ears 
to the post. Don't nail his ears to the post 
This old-time propaganda expert kept 
peating his cry, and the man didn’t 
the hoosegow. The crowd presently 
him from the cops and nailed his ears t 
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on 
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to scream 
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Soldiers’ Vote 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 
OF WISCONSIN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1944 


IN 


Tuesday, January 18 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to supplement the very able address 
rendered on Tuesday last, by the gentle- 
man from Virginia |Mr. FLANNAGAN]. I 
have attempted to make a very careful 
study of article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution, which vests in the respective 
States the rights to determine the quali- 
fications of the voters in Federal elec- 
tions. 

This study convinces me that the right 
to vote for Members of Congress is not 
derived from the constitution and law of 
the State in which they are chosen, but 
has its foundation in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Consequently, Con r 
appropriate legislation, may protect 
a right. The States may not prescribd 
the qualifications of voters for Members 
of Congress as such; but the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the States for elec- 
tors of the most numerou their 


res 
u¢ 


° 
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prancn ol 
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legislature are adopted by the Constitu- 
tion for this purpose; but this does not 
make the statutes and constitutional 
provisions of the various States in refer- 
ence to the qualifications of electors part 
of the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. When article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution was drafted the property 
qualifications of the voters in the differ- 
ent States, as well as other requirements, 
were so varied that it was concluded to 
let the practice in each State determine 
who should be qualified to vote for a 
candidate for a seat in the United States 
House of Representatives. 

To have reduced the different qualifications 
in the different States to one uniform rule— 


Wrote Hamilton in the Federalist— 


would probably have been as dissatisfactory 
to some of the States as it would have been 
difficult to the Convention. 


It should be clear that the right to 
vote and the qualifications of the elec- 
tors for a Federal election is vested by 
the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States. In other words, the 
States have no inherent right to domi- 
nate the field of determining qualifica- 
tions for the electors in a Federal elec- 
tion. Therefore, I wholeheartedly agree 
with my colleague’s conclusion that Con- 
gress, acting under the war powers— 
article I, section 8, Constitution of the 
United States—can preserve the sacred 
right of suffrage to those in the armed 
forces by now prescribing the qualifica- 
tions, regardless of the adoption by the 
Constitution of the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the States for electors. I, for 
one, see no reason why this House should 
not immediately adopt legislation to per- 
mit our personnel in the armed services 
to cast their vote in the Federal election 
if it is not feasible or possible to permit 


them to vote in both Federal and State 
elections. 


The Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Clinton County Republican News of 
December 2, 1943, published by Schuyler 
L. Marshall, at St. Johns, Mich., comes 
the following editorial. It has something 
to say about the city reporter’s opinion of 
the farmer. It reads: 


WHO IS DUMB AND SELFISH? 


For many years we have read the reports of 
Blair Moody, of the Detroit News staff, writ- 
ing from Washington, D. C. Mr. Moody is 
& bright young man. He knows his Washing- 
ton. We believe he is an honest writer— 
telling things as he sees them. Recently he 
has been the pivot man on the News in its 
fight against inflation. He has referred to 
the farmers as “dumb and selfish” in their 
demand for the abolition of subsidies. 

In an editorial the News last week reasoned 
that farm-acreage prices were up, that many 
farms were changing hands, and, therefore, 


| 
| 
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farming must be a profitable venture or this 
condition would not exist. In an adjoining 
commentator column another writer prints 
an intelligent analysis of milk production, 
taking the dairy-cow cost from calf to cow— 
a sort of cradle-to-the-grave account. 

It seems to us that some big newspapers, 
like some big politicians, rate farmers about 
alike. We can see no good reason for it un- 
less big newspapers are published in metro- 
politan areas where farmers and farming do 
not exist. They have the consumer complex. 
They roar about an extra cent a quart for 
milk and cheerfully pay 40 cents for a high- 
ball. Farmers, we all know, represent a 
dwindling percentage of the country’s popu- 
lation (also circulation and votes), but as 
their ratio dwindles their importance grows. 

We have heard city men sneer at this. 

Our only answer was, and is, that every 
person we know, from millionaire to factory 
worker, clerks, and newspaper editor, has to 
eat. There is nothing to eat but food; there 
is no way to produce food except from mother 
earth; there is no one who is qualified to do 
that job efficiently and economically except 
experienced farmers. 

There are several answers to the increase 
in the sale price of farm acreage. We will 
try to explain it to our big city neighbor in 
language and terms he can understand. 
Farmers, like city folks, have been denied the 
opportunity for 2 years to spend their money 
for automobiles, electric refrigerators and 
radios. They have been spending some of 
their cash in improvements to their build- 
ings and lands. That increases a farm's 
value. More important has been the scared 
money from towns and cities. Drive 650 
miles in any direction from Detroit and note 
the farms with elaborate buildings, generaliy 
painted white, and with white board fences. 
You don’t find that kind of a lay-out on 
many producing farms—largely on the farms 
that are the “playthings” of wealthy city 
men. 

The farm with elaborate buildings and 
the white fences (a la Kentucky blue grass 
style) is generally not practical—but—the 
price the city man paid for that acreage has 
been a definite influence on the price of 
farm land. The city man paid too much. 
His extravagant methods, backed by the 
city-made fortune, raise hob among his 
neighbors who are trying to make a living 
from that source alone. Many examples of 
what we mention here can be found in 
Livingston County and on into Detroit on 
the Grand River route. 

Perhaps another answer comes in the fact 
that many of the successful city men 
originated on a farm. When they have made 
their wad they want to “play” with a farm. 
It is a respectable pastime, healthy, and 
gives a measure of seclusion which so many 
wealthy people crave—seclusion, saddle 
horses and a place to let their hair down. 
This is not farming of the sort that feeds 
the Nation. The matter of raising food in 
quantities to feed the millions who produce 
no food, is generally not done in palatial 
buildings and behind white board fences. 

Ve regret reading Mr. Moody’s reference to 
farmers as “dumb and selfish.” If that were 
true Mr. Moody and his fellow Washington 
correspondents would not eat as well as they 
do. Farmers as a class, the country Over, are 
generous. If they weren't, they would not be 
working an average of 82 hours a week as a 
recent survey showed. The average age 
would not be 52 years, if farming were a 
highly profitable soft snap—there would be 
more young fellows attracted to it. If 
farmers were dumb and se'fish, they would 
not have had their gray-haired wives in the 
ficlds doing the work of a man this past sum- 
mer—a condition brought about by the com- 
peting high wages paid in war industries. 

In many, if not most, of the Washington 
and metropolitan inspired farm discussions, 
very little consideration is ever given to labor 
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costs. Believe it or not, Mr. Moody, the old- 
fashioned dumb hired man is a thing of t 
past, if he ever did exist. It takes brains a: 
skill to successfully operate a productive 
farm. In fact, so skillful and versatile h 
these bright young farm boys proven that 
the Army, Navy, and Air Corps are delich: 
to get them. Add to this the fact that farm. 
ing is not one ‘ndustry—it is a score or mor 
as wise old Herbert Hoover has repeatedly 
pointed out. There are a few crops where 
seasonal help of the hand-labor variety can 
be used successfully. The year-around job, 
however, is in the hands of men of keen 
judgment, years of experience and busin: 
acumen. If that were not true, you city 
foiks would not eat. 

The farmer himself would not be loathe 
times to admit he is dumb. When he see 
spread of anywhere from 50 to 1,000 percent 
stimer pays, he sometimes gets to thinking he 
is a pretty poor businessman. But this is 
not the type of dumbness that Mr. Mo 
referred to. 
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A Campaign Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Walter Lippmann from the Washing- 
ton Post of July 13, 1944: 


A CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


A Republican Congressman declared at onc 
that the President’s message is a campaign 
document. The Congressman might pause 
and refiect on what he has said. 

He has said that Mr. Roosevelt has chosen 
as a platform in a political year the follow- 
ing planks: That taxes shall be raised; that 
wages shall not be raised; that prices shall 
not be raised; that profits shall be limit: 
that every able-bodied man and woman shall 
be made liabie for national service. 

These proposals violate all the known rules 
of politics which, as everyone knows, are tha 
taxes must not be increased in an electio! 
year, that the way to win votes is to be i 
favor of increasing the wages, the prices, an 
the profits of the largest number of organ 
ized pressure groups, and finally that t! 
voters must be treated as long-suffering in 
dividuals who may expect much from t! 
Government but have no duty to inconven 
ience themselves. 

Our Congressman is, therefore, saying th: 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks it is good politics in the 
year 1944 to propose the very things which 
no other politician has ever regarded as any 
thing but straight political suicide. 

Now, how shall we explain this extrac: 
dinary performance? We all know that Mr. 
Roosevelt is just about the shrewdest and 
most successful practical politician of our 
time. Nobody has ever doubted that. he 
may be, and indeed he is, an administrator 
who cannot resist producing three headach: 
when one headache would be quite enoug) 
who when he needs a suit of clothes will fi: 
three tailors, will tell each of them to make 
one leg of the trousers, will let each of the: 
guess which leg he is working on, and v 
then appoint a fourth tailor to coordina 
the trousers. But that Mr. Roosevelt knows 
American politics is not to be denied. 
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hasten the victory and will prevent 
rom € as all other wars have 
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d money. He must think that, 
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certain things 











and prices and profits, and to 
vote f n service, by next 


jt may be v 


€ awkward, even po- 
] dang us, for 


a public man not to 





é I rded in favor of these meas- 
T Congressman has colleagues who 
I tl no one will remember that 
yeal ey have rarely been recorded 

measures which might have pre- 

war, of mreasures to be prepared 
the votes are cast next autumn, they 


the feelings of the people not on 


itine politicians now think the peo- 


< now but on what are the condi- 
the And by next autumn, as the 


and Commander in Chief has bet- 
know than anyone else, the war 
its climax. Ten million men will 

arms, and that 10,000,000 will have be- 
them here at home their families and 
ri ; for all of them the quickest, 
and least costly ending of the war 
outweigh any consideration of money, 

eir civilian privileges, or of their per- 
lconvenience. In short, when the young 

od of the Nation is living dangerously 
heroically, the best part of the Nation 

may judge the politicians by what they did 
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ends; 


the war, rather than by what they 

( to cater to selfishness, laziness, and self- 
ee 

usual] rules of political behavior may 

rk at a time when so many Americans 


ng such unusual things as storming 
ists of Europe and fighting in the 
f New Guinea. If the Congressman 


hat this message is a campaign docu- 


I he ought then to ask himself whether 

ur it may not be a good campaign 
decument It would not be the first time in 
t war that 


a program of victory by blood, 
and tears has proved to be a better 

f retaining the people’s confidence than 

nu of pap, applesauce, and eyewash. 

In any event now that the Congressman 


I found out what is Mr. Roosevelt’s cam- 
I 1 document, it is time that he began 


playing the same kind of politics. He might 
i that it is very good politics. And he 

ht also find a certain satisfaction in it— 
satisfaction, when the stakes are life and 

h not money and votes, of not stooping 

he meaner natures of men but of doing 

duty. That might be a durable satisfac- 
n to find in these days which our descend- 
ants will remember long after they have for- 
ten who carried the Twelfth Congressional 


rict. 








America—and Appointments With 
World Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 


1e Honorable CHarLtes M. LAFOLLETTE 
fore the annual meeting of the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce of Madison, Ind 
ary 17, 1944: 


The subject matter which you have asked 
me to discuss has opened. up before me such 
tremendous implications, as I have thought 
about it in the preparation of this speech 
that I have concluded, that had I 
prehended its significance when 


, Janu- 


f 
Ia cept 





your invitation, in due humility, I would 
most assuredly have asked you to change it 
to one with which I felt myself capable of 
coping. However, I did not realize this until 


it was too late for me to withdraw from the 
tremendous problem I had, in my early 
thoughtless moment, agreed to undertake 
It necessary for me to say this, because 
I want you to believe me when I that I 
do not assert the omniscience demanded by 
the subject assigned me but, having ac- 
cepted your invitation, I hope you will be- 
lieve me when I say that I speak to you 
humbly and with a full consciousness of the 
burden imposed by the task I have 
assumed 

It is not only true, but inevitable that man- 
kind has appointments with world destiny— 
ancient appointments, 


is 


which 








imposed upon man at 
the time of his creation. That portion of 
mankind which lives within the territorial 


boundaries and under the Government known 
as the United States of America cannot avoid 
or escape these destinies. It follows that 
people of the State of Indiana, and the people 
of the city of Madison, in that State, cannot 
avoid or escape these destinies. Since we 
cannot avoid or escape them, then, notwith- 
standing the fact that the problems are tre- 
mendous, if we face them with a proper 
understanding of the inherent inadequacy of 
any group of people, and with the inherent 
inadequacy of any one speaker to measure 
them, we find then, and only then, that it is 
proper for us to searchingly seek for an 
understanding of these destinies and the 
obligations imposed upon us as a minute seg- 
ment of mankind—to search for a solution, 
and, perhaps, in some small measure, to make 
a contribution toward their solution and 
thus assume part of the responsibility im- 


tne 


posed upon us by our God as part of the 
price of the privilege of living 
Furthermore, this town of Madison, Ind., 


is the typical American town. We can cer- 
tainly presume that this selection was not 
the result of haphazard, chance selection. It 
must be true also that the thinking, the 
hopes, the aspirations of the residents of this 
community are typical of those of our peo- 
ple. This being true, are we not to hope 
ardently that what we do and say here may, 
in some measure, be worthy of the highest 
aspirations and the most courageous resolu- 
tions lying quietly, but calmly awaiting ful- 


fillment, in the secret recesses of the com- 
posite hearts and souls of the people of 
America. 


Recognizing my own fallability, I recog- 
nize that no one human can possibly par- 
ticularize, either upon world destiny or 
America’s appointment with it. One who did 
that would be guilty of the grossest arrogance. 
At best, we are forced to sketch and generalize, 
recognizing that by doing so, we may be 
charged with evading the issue or with wast- 
ing our time upon self-evident truths, but I 
am inclined to believe that while the econo- 
mists, political scientists, and social sc 
by their research and their investigation, 
render a real service in laying before 


ienti 


ts 
nwis 


us the 
symptoms arising out of our erroneous con- 
duct, that too often the cures which they 


suggest relieve immediate economic, political, 
or social irritants, but do not provide us with 
permanent cures. This is true because man 
alone, by his fallacious thinking « 
ardly refusal to accept the obligations 
required of him by his correct thinking, 
creates the economic, political, and social con- 
ditions in which he lives. I 
admit that many men, 


r his cow- 
yk 


am willing 
as individuals, 


to 
are 




















often molded, in a large measure, by t 
environment, but I will 1 admit t t! 
as a whole is domi by or eternally « - 
trolled by the « or px ~ ms 
under which he lives, because s la dmis- 
sion denies that man essential is a ritual 
being such, the most dignified ¢ - 
ture on ce of the earth: such a? - 

nn only ove! ks the f hat 1 
alone is responsible for the « j ns u 
which h ives, but also that 1 t 
per n who has the inhers capa cure 
these er The re isibil I 
God's 

I believe t democracy is the ¢ f 
tl world I believe this because t 
only concept which is consonant h 
belief that man is inherently spiritu This 
is the source of his dignity Man is made 1 
only in God's image, but to image Gor I 
is, to absorb, reflect nd thereby create God- 
liness on earth. If this is not true, then why 
did Jesus of Nazareth teach us pr T} 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven"? 
For it is only by and through man that God 
can work on earth. Jesus also taught us 


“Thou shalt love 
thy heart 
thy mind 
mandment 


Thou 


the Lord, thy God with all 
ull thy nd with all 

This is the first and great com 
And the second is like unt 


and with soul 





love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
The second shows us the nature of the fir 
the first discloses the only sour ! 












the fulfillment of the second can 

A dynamic, growing, ever unf 

acy, t n, iS Mans destiny tne WV 
ti Democracy in i fulle 
development—the manifestatio1 
on earth 

But, if democracy is dynan before we 
can possibly plot or envision its future, v 
are obligated to examine and probe i | - 
ent state of development, not particularly 
in the world outside of the United State be- 
cause we |} w relatively so little real truth 





about that, but rather, 
States and are pre 
have some knowledge of the ext 
democracy has developed 
Yet, before 
rules by which we < 
tend to examine In 
a definition of 


here in Uni 
umed to 
nt to which 
and is oper 
can examine we mu 
test the 


short, v 


where we live 





we 





> must ¢ empt 





basic democracy—remember- 
ing as we attempt to define, that 1 n the 
first and second commandment ‘hang all 
the laws and the prophets.” 





Believing th that 











1 true democracy the 
practicing of the will of God on earth 
best revealed by the Hebraic-Christian ethic 
is it not logical that we should th 
ethic for our rules For democracy means 
more than the meaning which most of us get 
from the standard dictionary definit 


“Government by the people.” It is a 


osophy and an ethic which must be pr ced 
not solely in the field of government or pcl.t- 
ical relations, but it is an ethic and tand- 
ard which permeates all man’s relations with 
man on this earth, inclu l, social 
and economic, as well as gov In- 
deed, the application of oO - 
ernment is only necessary 1 me 





laws to restrain him when he fails to pract 
democracy in these other relationshiy 
I am not sufficiently 

the humanities to pr 
the rules of condu 
racy rests, but 
standards of c 
he professes hi 


trained in 


eth 


fess to give but a few of 
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t upon wh 

not 
mduct required of man Wh 
s adherence to the d 


10OCI 
way of life, namely: That above all he 
be intellectually honest; that he n a 
to other men the right of free sp 
demands it for himself; that he mt 
to other men honesty of ball if 
demand it for himself; that he mu ‘ r ) 
cther men freedom to expr themsel\ nd 
to acquire a fair share of the mat 
if he desires to attain them for himsel! d 
as a corollary, men who er pe rivi 
leges or special prerogatives over other men 
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must let go of them and surrender them if 
their possession tends to keep some other 
man, despite his efforts, from attaining his 
fair share of economic reward—a reward 
commensurate again with his own effort; that 
if he demands rights, he must assume respon- 
sibility; that if he demands the right to de- 
termine his destiny, he must assume, with- 
out quibbling or without fear, the responsi- 
bilities of any decision in which he has had 
a right to participate, even if it turns out to 
be erroneous and costly to himself. He must 
not ask others to bear the burden of his own 
mistakes, his own venality, or his own sloth. 

But, in the final analysis, what are these 
things? Are they not rules of conduct re- 
quired by the Golden Rule? Are they not 
rules of conduct required of man by the 
Second Commandment? And, finally, do we 
not know that, although students of religion 
and ethics tell us that there is great univer- 
sality in religious thought and ethical teach- 
ings of all the great religions, the essence of 
Christ's teachings was the doctrine of con- 
structive action? What good will come to 
mankind if we only acknowledge a thing to 
be true and fail to act upon it? Is it not 
written: “Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selfs’? 

For it is not enough to worship blindly. 
We must know why we worship. We must 
understand that man must act, he must do, 
he must perform, according to the dictates 
of the Christianity he professes. Christianity 
is a religion for living, not “Pie in the sky, 
bye and bye.” We live to be free by service 
to others. Our souls leave our bodies on this 
earth in the condition which we have de- 
veloped them by our acts during the time 
we have stayed here. 

You practical men of commerce, how long 
would you keep a bookkeeper who correctly 
added columns of figures in his head all day 
and went home at night leaving your books 
as clean and blank as they were at 8 o’clock 
in the morning? The requirement that we 
act upon the things which we profess to be- 
lieve is the most practical rule of life. Our 
failure to act is more inexcusable than our 
failure to understand. Too long have the 
elder rulers of the world shed the blood of 
its youth as a sacrifice for their dastardly, 
cowardly inaction. How can we of this gen- 
eration face these youths and our God if we 
blindly continue, and with cowardliness em- 
brace, the man-made errors, misconception, 
and prejudices of the past? 

I hope you will not charge me with being 
tedious; I believe that we cannot make prog- 
ress until and unless we undertsand the 
source of this concept called democracy, and 
a few of the principles and standards inher- 
ent in it, as well as the conduct and respon- 
sibility required of those who profess a belief 
in it, or a desire to see it extended in our 
country into the fields of racial, social, and 
economic relationships where, at present it 
is honored more in the breach than by the 
practice. I have strived to justify and to 
evolve for you a fundamental philosophy for 
the people who live in the United States of 
America; so that, by expanding our under- 
standing of democracy and perfecting our 
practice of it, we may move toward our 
destiny, and, as and if, we present to the 
peoples of the world a more perfect manifesta- 
tion of man’s purpose and destiny on the 
earth, we may persuade them, by our example, 
to give to us and to the world, their contri- 
bution also to the fulfillment of man’s 
destiny. All this the people of the world must 
do so that there may be hope in the world; 
so that man may more speedily attain to 
his destiny with a minimum of squalor, 
prejudice, suspicion, hate and the sacrifice of 
blood, which these evil spiritual forces, run- 
ning unchecked in the world by a living, dy- 
namic democracy, will continue to demand 
of man to quench their insatiable lust for 
blood. 





I have attempted to state a philosophy and 
its inherent principles and standards in order 
that we may, in the future, by deductive 
reasoning from this philosophy and these 
principles, so established and accepted, meas- 
ure and test our conduct and practice of 
democracy in all of man’s relationship with 
man on all that part of the surface of the 
earth where man has created the Govern- 
ment known as the United States of America. 
I have done this because I am convinced that 
heretofore man—a spiritual being—has bowed 
down before the material things of the earth 
and the evident maldistribution of the 
material things of the earth, and has almost 
solely relied upon the processes of inductive 
reasoning and the examination of existing 
facts as a method of proving the existence 
of inequities in man‘s enjoyment of material 
things. By this process we have discovered 
so-called rules in a so-called science of eco- 
nomics; but we have failed to discover our 
fortiori, the true rule, because we have had 
no standard by which to test the validity or 
invalidity of the premises under which we 
have condueted our economy. 

I think this is true because the inductive 
reasoning is inherently only suited to the ob- 
servation of facts existing in the world of 
materially things. It is a method wholly un- 
suited to furnish guides for the conduct of 
spiritual human beings. Certainly, to date, 
the process has developed no over-all general 
rule calculated to serve as a standard for the 
future, by which the errors of the past may 
be avoided. If this is true, and I think it is, 
is it not then incumbent upon us to desert 
our process of the past and to make an earnest 
attempt, at least, to search out and evolve a 
general philosophy and ethic and standard, 
measured always, by the dignity of the in- 
dividual, and tested, always, by the rule: 
Does this action give the greatest oppor- 
tunity to the individual to expand and grow 
in dignity, a dignity measured, in turn, by 
the trusteeship he performs for his fellow 
man? Surely, since the process of inductive 
reasoning which we have been following has 
given us, at best, palliatives and not cures, 
we can lose nothing by striving to discover 
the truth and to develop our capacity to 
practice it. 

I hope now that we can apply, in just a few 
instances, our understanding of the Hebraic- 
Christian basis of democracy and the appli- 
cation of this principle into ‘some of the 
fields of human relationships in this Nation 
in which we live. 

We have been fortunate in having many 
great political philosophers who have set us 
splendid examples of the application of 
democracy in the field of government. First, 
Jefferson presented us certain immutable 
truths in the Declaration of Independence, 
and we take nothing from his stature when 
we acknowledge his indebtedness to the pre- 
vailing philosophies of Lock and Montes- 
quieu, then in existence. 

In the Declaration of Independence he 
said: 

“That to secure these rights (life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness), governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

But what have we done to refresh our 
understanding of the truths therein ex- 
pressed? On what Fourth of July did we last 
read with understanding the Declaration of 
Independence, or give due reverence to the 
great democratic truths set out in it? When 
was the last time that the American people 
refreshed their understanding of their indi- 
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vidual dignity embodied in the words 
ernments are instituted among men, deriv; 
their just powers from the consent of 1) 
governed”? With all the lip service given 
to democracy by all the patriotic organiz 
tions in America and the “committees to pre- 
serve the Constitution.” when did we | 
understand that men fought and died 
order that we may have a country based u 
this principle—“That whenever any form 
government becomes destructive of th 
ends, it is the right of the people to alte; 
abolish it, and to institute new governn 
laying its foundation on such principles a) 
organizing its power in such form, ;¢ 
them shall seem most likely to effect 1 
safety and happiness”? Is it not a dese 
tion of a holiday to let it pass without 
instrument ever being published or rr 
before the people, by or before any er 
of people? What right do we have in 
country to a holiday on the fourth da: 
July in each year when we have grown « 
unmindful of the principles upon which 
Government was founded, that we devote 
day to firecracker shooting, ball game 
tendance, roistering, radio-listening 
other equally inappropriate activities? 

And how many of us know that the ninth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States again reaffirms the inher 
dignity of man in this language: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the peop 

How many of us understand that the lan- 
guage in this amendment “retained by the 
people” is a reaffirmation of the dignity of 
man which was insisted upon as a pre- 
requisite to the signing of the Constitution? 

And if we know that the language is there, 
how many of us read it with understanding 
of the significance of the words “certain 
rights * * * retained by the people”? 

And how many of us know that the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

And if we know that this language is in 
the Constitution, how many of us read with 
understanding the words “the powers not 
delegated * °* * are reserved * * * 
to the people”? How many of us understand 
that the use of the word “delegated” dis- 
tinctly implies that man alone, as declared in 
the Declaration of Independence can create 
governments by a delegation of his individual 
sovereignty’ and that the political philoso- 
phers who wrote our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution understood 
that man delegated authority of his own free 
will and that no government existed without 
his free will; and that the citizens of the 
United States have still retained all of the 
sovereignty which they have not delegated; 
so that if, in their will, they desire to insti- 
tute a new government, having jurisdiction 
over all or any part of the surface of the 
earth, that they still retain and enjoy and 
hold inviolate the right to create such gov- 
ernment for any purposes which they may 
see fit? 

And how many of us have given thought 
to the fact that the Government of th 
United States is essentially a federation of 
States; that it has inherently within it many 
rules and principles which, with intelligent 
modification to suit new conditions, might 
well serve as the pattern which the peoples 
of the world might adopt, if they choose or 
elect to join with us, if indeed we shall have 
the courage to join with them, to establish 
a government, initially with very limited au- 
thority, to administer the problems of the 
world; and how many of us understand that 
the peoples of the world are not anxious, 
necessarily, to come into a government with 
us, and not necessarily any more anxious than 
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re? Indeed, how many of us know or 
stand that the people of the Thirteen 
who accepted the Constitution of the 
d States, had no great desire—no over- 
desire—to create a national gov- 
How many of us understand that 
k more days to go from Boston, Mass., 
1787, to Charleston, S. C., than it does 
today to go by airplane from the city 
fadison, Ind., to the city of Moscow, Rus- 
And how many of us understand or 
ber that at the time these separate 
s agreed to unite and create the United 
es of America there was a greater differ- 
between the social customs and think- 
d the economy of New England and 
{f the agricultural, slave-owning States 
South than there exists between that 
g in the United States and the Union 
*t Socialist Republics today? How 
» of us understand that the average man 
1 living in the Northern States, who was 
poor to afford the exorbitant costs of 
and generally too poor to enjoy the 
ts of the meagerly informed press of 
day, knew less about the social customs 
the economic way of life of the people 
» South than you and I know about the 
| customs and the economic life of most 
the nations who inhabit the other conti- 
ts of the earth? And, finally, how many 
is have thought about these things with 
tanding—with an open mind—search- 
for the truth? 
in, and much more recently, there was 
at man in America who, on November 19, 
among other things, said this: 
It is rather for us to be dedicated to the 
t task remaining before us—that from 
se honored dead we take increased devo- 
to that cause for which they gave the 
full measure of devotion—that we here 
hly resolve that these dead shall not have 
1 in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
| have a new birth of freedom and that 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
the people shall not perish from the 
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acknowledge that not only 
speaking a great truth with 

rence to the application and the concept 

democracy in the field of government, and 
edeclaring for us the principle that gov- 
rnments are created of the people; that they 
e administered by the people, and that they 
uld be administered for the people; and 

t these things are true solely because man 
is spiritual and man has dignity. 

Do we know that this man led a great 
segment of the people of the United States 

to a war; through a Gethsemane and 
up to the cross of death and bloodshed, 
rather than to temporize with the moral 

bligations arising out of our then splendid 

understanding of democracy and its appli- 
cation to the racial field, namely, that black- 
Kkinned men were human beings and not 
chattels and cattle? 

Today when we speak of democracy; to- 
day when we profess a belief in Christianity, 
which teaches us that God “hath made of one 

od all men for to dwell on all the face of 
1e earth”; today when we should know that 
iis thing we call democracy rests upon the 
ristlan ethic, including the one which I 
ve just read, are we not guilty of smugness 
and complacency if we even dare to think 
we can come to our appointment with world 
destiny and say to the world: “Follow us in 
the practice of democracy,” when the people 
of three-fourths of the surface of the earth— 
ilillions of whom have never heard of, or do 

t acknowledge our Christianity—practice 
democracy in the field of racial relationships 
in a manner which should make us bow our 
heads in shame? This question of racial 
equality—which is only saying that mren are 
piritually the same no matter what the 
color of their skin may be, must be faced 

id accepted by our acts as well as our 
words, if the ultimate destiny of men is to 


this man 


Do we really 
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reach that degree of democracy which fully 
reflects the kingdom of God on earth 

True, the problem is not one-sided, nor 
are the obligations of democracy laid upon 
white-skinned men alone, because the ethics 
of democracy require of all men responsibility 
and an understanding of the nature of 
prejudices which, again, are spiritual things, 
which imprison man’s mind more securely 
than buildings of iron and steel can im- 
prison their bodies. We white-skinned men 
must remember that we of the majority race 
are under obligation, imposed by our God- 
sourced democracy, to rid ourselves of our 
prejudices and our erroneous preconcep- 
tions—erroneous, if you please, in the light of 
the teaching of God. But, it is also incum- 
bent upon the black-skinned men, once we 
evidence a firm resolution and desire and pur- 
pcse, by words and practices, to fight against 
this tremendous thing called prejudice, to 
make it easier for us to do so by accepting 
responsibility and fulfilling it; by asserting 
the right to live under the doctrine of racial 
democracy affirmatively, quietly, peacefully, 
and without hate or rancor. Indeed, it is 
proper and necessary to call attention of the 
citizens of the United States of the Negro 
race that the adoption of force or any of its 
counterparts—exaggerated statements, crowd- 
ing, pushing, asserting of right just because 
of color without regard to accomplishment— 
will do more to destroy the honest effort of 
the white men of good will in the United 
States to free themselves from the prejudices 
arising Out of their erroneous thinking than 
all oi the efforts of these other white men, 
who do not wish to recognize that democracy 
must become operative in the field of racial 
relations, although we must admit that many 
of themr honestly do not understand that 
their objection arises out of a prejudice, the 
extent of whose control over their capacity 
to calmly rationalize, they have been unable 
to analyze or to overthrow. 

America today is working toward this ful- 
fillment of its destiny; the task is arduous 
and a tremendous strain upon the emotions 
and nervous system and minds of our citi- 
zens. At this time we can ill afford the 
thoughtless clatter of white women with 
boarding-school attitudes, on the one hand, 
or the inflammatory words or actions of 
black men, who also fail to understand that 
hate, no matter what the indignities may 
have been which have engendered it, has 
never in the history of the world solved a 
serious social problem bloodlessly. 

And, finally, we cannot meet our appoint- 
ment with destiny, either in the United 
States of America or in the world, unless by 
the process of deductive reasoning from an 
enlightened understanding of the nature of 
democracy and the principles and obligations 
inherent in it, we seek out a solution of the 
social and economic problems which con- 
front man. It is in this field that man has 
made the least advancement all over the 
surface of the earth. I do not know enough 
facts with reference to the operation of the 
social and economic system of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to deny or admit 
that they have brought democracy to a higher 
degree of application in this field than any of 
the other people of the earth. Solely for the 
purpose of my thinking tonight, I am willing 
to admit that this is true. But, to me, it 
seems clearly apparent that under the Rus- 
sian system democracy operates so inade- 
quately in the fleld of government that I 
am not willing to pay that price for all of the 
claimed advances in the economic. Democ- 
racy as man’s destiny must function fully and 
freely in every human relation; otherwise 
man will never attain his destiny, which is 
spiritual freedom, full democracy, God's 
kingdom on earth. 

I freely admit that in the field of racial re- 
lationship the Russians have undoubtedly 
effected this accomplishment. But I plead 
in behalf of our people, as against those who 
would denounce us too freely for our short- 
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comings in this matter, the fact that in this 
country our forefathers adopted the erro- 


neous idea that black-skinned men were not 
human and could be enslaved. This error 
was tragic, but it is evidence to support the 
truth of my position here tonight, that the 
principles and philosophies and ethics of de- 
mocracy come from God and that when man 
violates them by an erroneous act, designated 
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by most religious thinkers as a sinful act, he 
sets in motion forces of evil which, unless he 
can overcome them by the application of the 


democratic process, 
by force with its 
bloodshed 

When the first black slave landed 
part of the shores of America which is now 
the United States, the feet of the then 
born thousands of men who died in the 
War were sent marching back in eternity 
am not alone in this, for Thomas Jefferson, 
viewing the status of slavery with his great 
understanding of the spiritual source of the 
democratic concept, over a hundred and fifty 
years ago, said: 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people pro- 
duced by the existence of slavery among us 
* * ®* Indeed, I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just; that His jus- 
tice cannot sleep forever.” 

Tragically, also, we too soon forgot or, in- 
deed, never understood, the true significance 
of Lincoln’s message at Gettysburg when he 
said: 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. That 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

There was already in existence the idea of 
freedom for the white-skinned man. What 
new birth could Lincoln have referred to but 
the birth of full freedom for the black- 
skinned man? We might well pause and pray 
here tonight, that our God will cleanse the 
white man of his prejudices and the black 
man of his hate, so that the hope of Lincoln 
may be realized without bloodshed, through 
our devotion to democracy as God has shown 
us the way to its realization. 


must always be settled 
accompanying misery and 
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I have digressed to include that part of our 
history, in order to recall it to those who so 
violently call to our attention the accom- 
plishment of the Union Socialist 
Republics in this question of the application 
of democracy to racial relationships, bec 
I do not believe that, as a whole, the white 
man of Russia has had to overcome the pre}j- 
udices which first captured us, when we con- 
ceived of the idea that # a black man could 
be enslaved, he must be an inferior man 
Indeed, just as war’s only recompense is the 
fact that its horrors act as a catalyst to fuse 
the honorable fighting man of the world into 
a brotherhood without regard to class, creed, 
or color, so, to some extent, uniform misery, 
privation, and serfdom, oppressing all races, 
must have the effect of doing the same thing; 
so that out of his history of privation, the 
citizen of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has obtained the boon of freedom 
from racial prejudice 


of Soviet 


Ause 


It seems not improper 
proy 


to ask him, but more particularly, those 
Americans who think we cannot solve our 
system without adopting his, to recall these 


facts of history and to understand their ef- 
fects upon man before they criticize us t 
severely. 


I apologize for the digression and ask you 
to let me return to a discus of the obl 
gations which democracy requires of us if 
we would meet our destiny l apply it t 
that field of human relatior p wi we 
now call economics. E cs, I think, is 
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a term applied to the production, distribu- 
tion, and ownership of material things; it is 
supposed to have rules of its own, which men 
have discovered largely by the exercise of the 
process of inductive reasoning. As I have 
previously pointed out, I seriously question 
the validity of many of these so-called rules, 
discovered or evolved by such processes. 

The development of this speech to this 
point has taken so much from me, and has, 
in turn, required you to listen so long, that 
I can only sketchily outline my thinking with 
reference to the democratic philosophy when 
applied to this field. 

Indeed, it is, of course, a subject which 
of iteelf will demand the best thought of all 
of the people of good will, not only in this 
country, butin the world. But this I know— 
that if democracy is dependent upon the 
belief that all things on earth must evolve 
around the individual in order that he may 
accomplish his fullest dignity, then we must 
measure all of our conclusions with reference 
to this subject of economics by that stand- 
ard. It requires a complete trusteeship by 
all of us who have anything to do with the 
ownership, production, or distribution of ma- 
terial things. It is not one-sided, demanding 
an immediate surrender by those who own 
much to those who own little; but, I think, 
it demands that those who receive emolu- 
ments out of the operation of this system, 
must receive them with the consent of all the 
individuals concerned with the operation of 
an enterprise—this is my definition of free 
enterprise. For just as governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
s0 eventually must the powers and the rights 
of individual men, over the management and 
control of the material things of the earth, 
be instituted by the men who were immedi- 
ately concerned with the ownership, the pro- 
duction, and the distribution of material 


things, and the compensations which any 
person engaging in these activities shall be 
entitled to receive must come with the con- 


sent of those concerned. And those con- 
cerned, I believe, must be all of the people 
involved in the operation, providing, however, 
that the people who assert this right—a right 
to participate in determining their destiny, 
insofar as that involves a share in fixing the 
rewards of others—must also assume the 
responsibility for any erroneous decisions or 
any willful, slothful, or wrongful acts and not 
claim or assert the right to impose the effects 
of their own slothfulness, their own ineffi- 
ciency, their own venality, or their own lack 
of good judgment upon others—either per- 
manently or temporarily. 

Les me point out that Jesus of Nazareth 
said “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” Abraham Lincoln, recognizing that 
the great truths which control the success- 
ful conduct of man come from God, reminds 
us that “A nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free.” Is it not a logical conclusion 
from those statements of fundamental truths 
that we pause to note that industry, which 
is actually a human operation wherein one 
kind of capital, called property, owned by in- 
dividuals or shareholders, and another kind 
of capital, called jobs, owned by people who 
work, is now trying to operate with one set 
of managers for the shareholders and another 
set for the workers? The cleavage is funda- 
mental. Industry cannot continue to oper- 
ate this way without each group eventually 
trying to capture the political system, by 
force and bloodshed, if necessary, so as to 
destroy the other. Therefore does not neces- 
sity demand that we must conclude that the 
ultimate solution of the problem, by resort 
to deductive reasoning, will demand we 
search for a solution whereby the two will 
become fused by the intelligent use of the 
democratic process, which the Christian 
ethic demands us to use? Palliatives, sug- 
gested by any so-called economic rules, dis- 


covered by inductive reasoning, are inevita- | 
bly doomed to failure. 

Again, while we must admit that all peo- 
ple apparently are not born equally endowed 
with intellect, with character, with health, 
or with strong bodies, we must recognize also 
that these things often may be the result of 
heredity or, at least, of forces not solely at- 
tributable to maladjustments arising from 
the imperfections of the application of de- 
mocracy in the fields of government, racial 
relationships and social relationships and 
economics. But there is an obligation in- 
herent in Hebraic-Christian thinking that 
man must net impose undemocratic barriers 
in any field upon the opportunity of every 
child born to reach the fullest dignity within 
the limits of his mental and physical inheri- 
tance, his capacities and his own conduct. 

In the fleld of economics, this brings us to 
the proposition of questioning the extent to 
which the right of the inheritance of prop- 
erty, as now practiced, Js consistent with the 
democratic concept. Certainly God has 
taught us, and man has observed that he 
comes into the world with nothing and that 
he takes nothing with him when he goes. On 
the other hand, worth-while men, conscious 
of the probability that they will die before 
their wives and children or others who may 
be dependent upon them, are motivated by a 
desire which, I think, is consistent with their 
true dignity, to make provision for those 
whom they love or who are dependent upon 
them after they are gone. The animal does 
this to the extent, at least, of caring for the 
young until they are able to care for them- 
selves. And surely man is more dignified 
than the animal. 

Admitting this truth. should we not now 
reexamine our existing preconceptions of 
the right of man to devolve property, in an 
attempt to discover the ultimate role which 
our democracy based upon the Christian 
ethic demands of us? This will require ear- 
nest, calm thinking. Solely to stimulate de- 
bate, may I suggest that maybe it should 
be limited to the home and those personal 
things which families hold dear for senti- 
mental reasons, the land which a man can 
work, the tools of his trade or profession and 
beyond that, an annuity for life for his wife 
or those others who are dependent upon him, 
either because of old age, youth or infirmity, 
plus a further amount necessary to enable 
his children to be fairly trained and edu- 
cated to the fullest extent their free choice 
of a trade or profession, their capacities and, 
above all, their own efforts, entitle them. 

Certainly we know now that millions of 
children are born to compete in a society in 
which thousands, purely because of material 
possessions, have an unconscionable advan- 
tage, purely unrelated to the mere fact of 
birth. We may well ask, Why has our pro- 
fessed democratic sense of fair play been 
dormant so long on this question when we 
have so clearly applied the same rule to so 
many other of our human activities? We 
would not consider a race to be either a fair 
contest or one calculated to show the relative 
hereditary merit or developed skill of the 
racers, if 10 men started on a mile race from 
scratch, one with a quarter-mile advantage, 
and one with a half-mile advantage. 

I would also like to point out that while 
I do not believe that basically the desire to 
own things is really as strong as the power 
which comes from ownership, I am inclined 
to believe that men would have less undemo- 
cratic desire to monopolize either the owner- 
ship, control, or the management of property 
during their lives if they lived in a demo- 
cratically ruled economic system which, by 
fair, democratic methods, placed a limitation 
upon their power to devolve it upon others 
after their death, consistent with the de- 
mands of the true Christian ethic. 

It is necessary, before leaving this thor- 
oughly undeveloped and immature discus- 
sion of the operation of the concept of de- 
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mocracy in the field of economics to call at- 
tention again to the fact that before men 
who do not now participate in the decision 
which are made in the industries in which 
they work, can assert honestly and effective!, 
the right to do so, they must demonstrate 
not only to those who presently manage th 
industry of the United States, but also to a 
of the other members of society, who are not 
immediately concerned with the operation of 
that industry, but are vitally affected indi- 
rectly by its efficient operation, a capacity for 
democratic conduct among themselves and 
for responsibility, individual and gr 
which all the ethics of democracy justly de- 
mand of them. I point this out because I am 
convinced that there are many men of good 
will now owning or managing our economic 
system under its present state of develop- 
ment, who are insisting upon the right 
do so largely because they have a feeling 
that they can manage it better, no* only for 
themselves or for owners whom they repre- 
sent, but also for the greater good of society 
as a whole. 

If it be said that this is a form of economic 
paternalism comparable to government 
paternalism, which man rejects as incon- 
sistent with the operation of democracy in 
the field of government, I admit that this | 
true, but I point out that the one great vir- 
tue of the democratic concept is that it is t 
means by which a solution of all of ma: 
problems may be accomplished without re- 
sort to force. And it follows that if it 
possible under our system—and I claim that 
it is—by democratic methods in the fleids 
social and economic relations and, if neces- 
sary, in the field of government, to bring 
about the operation of democracy in the field 
of economics, those who work in any indus- 
try must remember that all of the rest of 
society are as interested in the efficient opera- 
tion of industry as they themselves are in 
democratic participation in the operation of 
that industry. For any system, which pr 
poses democratic participation in its conduct 
must also give almost positive assurance t 
the rest of mankind that it will be more 
efficiently operated and conducted so as t 
give greater benefits to all the other mem- 
bers of society. For if this is not true, then 
the new system will only desecrate, rather 
than dignify the democratic concept. 

In other words, men must be convinced 
that the operation of democracy in the field 
of economics will better them as individuals 
or at least leave them as well off as individ- 
uals before they will voluntarily go along 
with other men who are demanding the right 
to participate in the conduct of industry. Of 
course, the consent of all concerned must 
come through democratic methods. 

Now, I am not asserting any opinion ; 
to the relative efficiency of operation of « 
economic system in which there is greater 
participation by those who work in an in- 
dustry in the making of its decisions and 
consequently in the making of their own 
destiny, than under the way our system op- 
erates at the present time. I want no argu- 
ment, at this time, either with those who 
say the new system will work better, or with 
those who say it will work less efficiently 
But, I am pointing out that there is alwa) 
the obligation arising out of the inheren 
nature of man, which consequently mak« 
the obligation a part of the democratic proc- 
ess, that people generally and rightfully ask 
more of those who newly assert a right to rule 
than they do of those with whom they have 
had an experience, unless that experience i 
so terrible that man will grasp at any straw 
in order to bring about a change. This being 
true, men of fair mind and good will will 
accept this obligation imposed upon them 
by these normal reactions of man and will, 
without complaint, demonstrate so com- 
pletely their capacity to participate in 1 
conduct and management of industry 

















their 


assert 


nduct of own affairs, prior to 
time that right, that they 
re easily convince all other segments 
ety that they bring progress and not 
change of masters 
I do not know that I am necessarily doing 
ew thinking; I am only determined to 
aa nestly as I can in the hope that 
ht thereby make some contribution to 
subject matter you assigned me. But 
» know this: that man today must not 
fraid to think; they must not be afraid 
the consequences of being misunder- 
they must not be afraid of the conse- 
es to themselves of freely expressing 
thoughts even though they may sub- 
ntly be demonstrated to be erroneous 
so doing, they stimulate discussion and 
yy advance the search for truth. The 
ntments of the people of the United 
tes with world destiny will not be realized 
uch the efforts of those who seal their 
sit on their hands 
rely in this day when thousands of men 
dving heroically, those of us who remain 
t home must live courageously. 


they 


h 









Soldiers’ Absentee Voting Bill 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the mer 


to vote in the coming election if the op- 
position will quit stalling and help us 
bring to the floor of the House and pass 
the bill which passed the Senate, and 
which has been reported to the House 
with certain perfecting amendments. 


{ call on the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, Mr. Sapatu of Illinois, now 
to call the Committee on Rules together 
tomorrow, or this afternoon, and bring 
that bill out and let us pass it, so as to 
provide a way for everyone in our armed 
forces to vote in the coming election. 

The statement was made in the press 
on yesterday to the effect that if we 
passed this bill the President would veto 
it. That is absolutely ridiculous. The 
President would not dream of vetoing 
this pill and knocking the men and 
women in our armed forces out of a 
vote; and if he should veto it, we would 
pass it over his veto with a landslide. 

I am used to passing veterans’ legisla- 
tion over Presidential vetoes; I began 
back during the Harding-Coolidge ad- 
ministrations. 

We are going to see to it that these 
service men and women have the right to 
vote in the coming election, for every 
candidate from President to constable. 

I am tired of this stalling around try- 
ing to keep us from getting this bill to 
the floor of the House. I again call on 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SABATH], to call the Rules Committee to- 
gether for that purpose at once, so they 
can vote out the rule and bring this 
measure to the floor of the House for a 
vote without further delay. 
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Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
an address which I delivered over the 
radio a few nights ago on this subject. 

The address referred to follows: 

My fellow Americans, I wish to talk to you 
for a few moments tonight about pending 
legislation to enable the men and women in 
our armed forces to vote by absentee ballot 
in the coming election. 

This morning the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President and Representa- 
tives in Congress, of which I am the ranking 
majority member, reported, with certain per- 
fecting amendments, the Eastland-McKell 
McClellan bill which passed the Senate some 
time ag 


This measure 


ir- 


provides that these ballots, 


postal cards, envelopes, and instructions for 
voting procedure, shall be transmitted free 
of postage, including air-mail postage, in 
the United States mails, to the men and 
women in our armed forces throughout the 
world. The Secretaries of War and Navy, and 


the Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, are required to take the neces- 
sary steps to effect the delivery of such postal 
cards, ballots, envelopes, and instructions for 
voting procedure, and to give them priority 
over all uncfficial communications and prior- 
ity over official communications except where, 
in the judgment of the appropriate military 





and naval authorities, such priority would 
interfere with the effective prosecution of the 
War. 


It also calls upon the authorities of the 
various States to cooperate in every possible 
way in providing for these men and women 
to vote by absentee ballots, and to expedite 
and facilitate the sending of these ballots so 
that they may be voted and returned in ample 
time for the election. 

Under this measure, every qualified indi- 
vidual in our armed forces would have the 
opportunity to vote, not only for President, 
Vice President, Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, but they would also have the 
opportunity of voting for State, county, and 
local officials, from Governor down to con- 
stable. While under the so-called Green- 
Lucas bill, provision would be made only for 
voting for national officers—President, Vice 
President, United States Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; and even then the 
name of the candidate would not appear upon 
the ballot, but the soldic: would either have 
to write in the name of the candidate or his 
party designation, and then, as I have said, 
he would not get to vote for local officials. 

The Green-Lucas bill attempted to fix the 
qualifications for voters, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
It attempted to usurp the election machinery 
of the various States. It would probably 
have resulted in having the election thrown 
into the courts in every State in the Union, 
resulting in confusion, if not cha 
when we need harmony 
else. 

Now remember this: I don't care what any 
propagandist on either side tells you, there 
is not a Member of the United States Con- 
gress whq does not want the men and women 
in our armed forces to vote in the coming 
election. The question is, How that can be 
done in a constitutional way, without over- 
riding the State laws or usurping State elec- 
tion machinery? 

We have reported out this bill, which, as 
I said, has already passed the Senate, and 


SS, at a time 


above everything 


we have added amendments which we feel 
will meet every legitimate objection. It will 
enable the men and women in our armed 


forces to vote in a constitutional election, 
and will leave the election machinery in the 
hands of the various States, where the Con- 
stitution placed it. 

The contention has been made that there 
will not be time enough to get these ballots 
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from the various States to the individual 
voters in our armed forces and back before 
the election. That is pure nonsense; it will 
not take as long to get these ballots to them 


and back in that way as it would to send them 
around through Federal election commis- 
sion, which would probably be expanded ji 
a@ vast bureaucracy, with all its s] 

plications and ramifications 
Every State in the Union that has not al- 
ready done so, is preparing to move its pri- 
maries, or nominating conventi 
to permit the transmission, execution 
return of these ballots in ample 
counted in the election returns 
This would prevent interference with th 
voters, or tampering with the ballots, by any 
Federal agency Or bureaucracy, and would 
to the voters in our armed forces 


guarantee 
a free and untrammeled ballot 





wdown im- 


ns, up 


time to be 


It is being charged by certain left-wing 
radicals that we southern Democrats are in 
an “unholy alliance” with 1 thern Repu! 
licans on this all-important issue—one of the 


gravest constitutional questions that h 
been raised in the Congress of the United 
States in 50 years 

As a southern Democrat, I want to 
that there is nothing unholy about pat 
Americans, North and South, joining in an 


the Constitution of the 


It was not considered an un- 


attempt to preserve 


United States 


holy alliance when George Washington and 
3enjamin Franklin joined for t reate 
that sacred document or when Thom 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton worked f 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights 


The Constitution is our ship of st 
upon its preservation depend 
happiness, and the hopes, not 
generation, but cf our posterity for genera- 
tions to come 
Southern Democrats and northern Repub- 
licans have fought all over the deck of that 
ship for more than 75 years, over methods of 
operation and procedure, but they have never 
tried to blast the bottom out of the boat. We 
are now fighting to preserve it 

If we should ruthlessly violate the Consti- 
tution, override State laws, and usurp 
election machinery of the various St 
we will probably have dealt a mortal blow to 
our constitutional form of government, which 
it took our forbears 2,000 years to build 

For my part, as chairman of the Commit 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation f 
more than 10 years, I can say without boast- 
ing that no man has worked harder to try 
to take care of the men who have fought our 
battles in time of war than I have. Besides 
being the author of many laws for the benefit 
of the veterans and their dependents, I intro- 
duced and fought through the amendment 
last year raising the base pay of our m¢ 
the service to $50 a month—and some of th 
very men who are criticizing me now 
against that amendment on a roll call 

Let me say again that I am more tha: 
anxious to see that the men and wome! 
our armed forces are given the opportunity to 
vote, but I want it done in a legal way, and 
that is what our bill provides 

They are fighting to save the Constitu 
of the United States and to preserve those 
stitutions which based upon it, along 
with our way of which it guar 


ate ind 
21 ty tha 
liberty ne 


only of this 


ates, then 


voted 


are 


life 


antee 


While they are waging that fight for the 
preservation of American institutions on the 
battle fronts of the world, it is our duty to 
guard and protect that Constitution, to pre- 
serve the American way of life, and perpetu- 
ate its sacred institutions for them to e y 
when they return 

Let me say in conclusion that if we, as 
Members of Congress, have the right to s 
aside the Constitution of the U d States 
in this instance, then we w d have the 
right to further set it aside and call the elec- 
tion off entirely, and in tl ‘ perp te 
ourselves in office for th n. Then 
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we 
even aft 
be the end of the Republic 
virtually 
men are now fighting 

May a just Providence that is ¢ 
through the dark hour: ) iis 
struggle guide and direct the Congre 
United States in preservation of 
sacred institutions for which they fight—1 
and for all time to come 

May we, 
erty that proud heritas 
ceived in th yf the gre 
the world has produced 
protected by the undying loyalty 
ancestry—m we forever 
fend that liberty in our time 
it unimpaired to our posterity, that this 
public may go down to the future 
with strength in her loins, hope in her soul, 
and the Miriam song of triumph on her lips. 


cculd continue the duration indefinitely 
€ eased That would 


the end of 


the fightin 
and 
which our brave 


everything else for 


the 


the recipients of American lib- 
re of patriotism con- 
atest statesmen 
guarded and 
of a noble 
and de- 
and transmit 


minds « 


ever 


preserve 


great Re 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
Passes Resolution for Constitutional 
Monetary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere appreciation 
of their action that I include with my re- 
marks herewith a resolution passed by 
‘the Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
at their annual convention last fall: 

Resolution 7 

Whereas article 1, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
“Congress shall have power to coin money, 
and regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin”; and 

Whereas Congress has substantially failed 
to exercise this power and has permitted the 
power to create the medium of exchange of 
the Nation to fall into private hands, thus 
bringing about at present a situation where 
the Nation, in order to supply its own credit 
for purpose of national defense or the 
commodation of increased production, is com- 
pelled to issue interest-bearing bonds and 
transfer ownership of such bonds to private 
banks in exchange for newly created credits 
upon their ks; and 

Whereas there has developed in the method 
ng commercial banks in the Unit- 

es the custom of lending the private 

credit of such institutions under the guise 
of lending money; and 

Whereas such credit, transferable from one 
1other by the check or order of 
or any other person in his be- 
) generally accepted in payment of 
debts, thus in effect providing an uncon- 
trolled and privately created circulating me- 
dium of exchange which performs the func- 
tions of money in disregard of article 1, 
tion 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the uncontrolled alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction of this synthetic 
medium of exchange induces recurrent peri- 
ods of uncontrolled and disorganizing infla- 
tion followed by disastrous periods of equal- 
ly uncontrolled deflation, bankruptcy, and 
distress; and 

Whereas it has become necessary to the 
safety and welfare of the Nation that infla- 


ac- 


ndu 


positor to al 


depos r 


€ 
the 
} 


- now oe 
hi > ho f 


sec- 


tion and deflation alike be prevented and that 
, ble buying power be maintained in the 
dollar; and 

Nhereas these aims and purposes can only 
be accomplished if Congress acts to end the 
existing dependence of the United States 
upon a privately created and destroyed bank- 
credit medium of exchange and to substitute 
therefor a dependable medium of exchange, 
not based on debt but put into circulation 
without increase in the public debt in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Feder- 
tion of Labor is in favor of legislation as 
embodied in the Voorhis bill—H. R. 118— 
which has for its objective the restoring to 
Congress the sole exercise of its power to 
regulate the value of money, prohibiting the 
creation of money or any substitute for 
money through private sources, maintaining 
a stable purchasing power of the dollar, 
restoring and maintaining full employment 
and production, and other purposes; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of the Minnesota dele- 
gation in Congress, each member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in both Houses 
of Congress, the Finance Committee in the 
Senate, the Ways and Means Committee in 
the House, and the Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures Committee in the House. 


The Cost of Living—The Little Steel 


Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE dOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Specker, we have 
heard a great deal to the effect that the 
advancing cost of living justifies an in- 
crease in wages, the discarding of the 
Little Steel formula. 

Having no independent knowledge of 
my own, I insert below from Nation’s 
Business for January 1944, an article 
which should throw some light on the 
merits of the controversy. It is as fol- 
lows: 

LITTLE STEEL, WHAT NEXT? 

Despite widespread claims to the contrary, 
both hourly and weekly earnings of industrial 
workers have increased more rapidly than liv- 
ing costs. 

This is shown by analysis of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s own monthly figures, which 
have not, however, been published in such a 
way as to provide comparisons \7hich present 
the full picture. The comparisons have now 
been worked out by the department of man- 
ufacture of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which explains that, while the 
Little Steel formula has restrained increases 
in straight-time wage rates, the effect of addi- 
tional hours worked and of overtime has 
pushed both the hourly and weekly earnings 
ahead of the rise in living costs. 

The Little Steel formula, in effect, provides 
that if any group of workers averaged less 
than a 15-percent increase in hourly wage 
rates from January 1, 1941, to May 1942, 
“their established peacetime standards have 
been broken.” 

Actually, the United States Chamber points 
out, comparisons between hourly wage rates 
and the indexes of the cost of living are of 
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| slight significance; in practical effect the de. 
termining factor is what the worker takes 
home in his pay envelope. The analysis of 
official Government figures shows that n 
only the weekly or “take home” earnings have 
increased far more than the cost-of-living 
index, but that hourly earnings likewise have 
stepped up at faster pace. 

Here are the comparisons: 

From January 1941, the base month of the 
Little Steel formula, to September 1943, the 
cost-of-living index increased 23 percent. 

Weekly earnings increased 66 percent. 

Hourly earnings increased 45 percent. 

From September 1942, the base at which 
prices and wages were ordered stabilized un- 
der the Price Control Act, the cost-of-living 
index increased 5 percent. 

Weekly earnings increased 17 percent. 

Hourly earnings increased 11 percent, 

From August 1939, the last month before 
the European war broke out, to September 
1948, the cost of living index increased 26 per- 
cent. Weekly earnings increased 87 percent. 
Hourly earnings increased 59 percent. 

The Government’s index of living costs 
shows a rise of 22.8 percent in the cost of all 
items covered in the period from January 
1941 to September 1943. 

In contrast to this rise of 22.8 percent in 
living costs, the weekly earnings of iron and 
steel industry workers jumped 58 percent and 
their hourly earnings 38 percent; in the auto- 
mobile industry the figures were 54 and 31 
percent, respectively; in nondurable go 
53 and 35, in food 40 and 26; in chemical 
and allied products 56 and 36; in petroleum 
and coal 61 and 30; in rubber products 56 
and 36; electrical machinery 46 and 32; 
transportation equipment 66 and 51; non- 
ferrous metals and their products 60 and 42; 
lumber and timber basic products 65 and 47: 
furniture and finished lumber products 61 
and 43; textile mill products and other fiber 
manufactures 54 and 48; tobacco manufac- 
turers 55 and 24; in miscellaneous industries 
63 and 41. 

In not a single industry listed in the study 
did both weekly and hourly earnings fail to 
keep well ahead, and in most cases far ahead, 
of the increase in living costs. 





Cost of living in large cities 


[Indexes, 1935-39= 100] 


j } 
| Percentage increases, 

| September 1943 from— 

Sept 
15, 
1943 


Janu 
ary 
1941 


Sep- 
tember 
1942 


Percent | Percent 
All items 23. ¢ 5.5 22. 8 
IN a Es 40. 5 
Clothing 32. { 3} 31.6 
Rent ; | 2.9 | 
Fuel, electricity, | 
and ice.._..... ‘ . A. 8 
Housefurnishings & gq 3. 2 
Miscellaneous...} 117. j .8 


Earnings and hours of work of industrial 
workers 


Earn- | Percentage increa 
ings | September 1943 from— 
and 

hours | 

(aver- | | 

ages), 
Se p- 

tember | 
1943 | 


| ' 
Percent, Percent, Perce 
$44. 39 17 | 66 
$0. 993 | 11 45 
44.7 15 


Sep- | Janu- 
tember; ary 
1942 1941 


| 

All manufacturing: 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Hours per week 

Durable goods: 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Hours per week. 


$51. 06 f hs 
$1. 098 47 
46. 5 14 
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Letter of Maj. Reagan McCrary | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF | 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
ude therein a letter from an old 
nd of mine, Maj. Reagan McCrary, 
the Eighth Air Force, who is better 
wn to New Yorkers as Tex McCrary, 
iio commentator and newspaper- 
Deak Jimmie: This is a Christmas story. 
bout a little Englishman, or rather a 
man, named Corp. James McLoughlin 
m Broughty Ferry Road, Dundee. He used 





rk for a shipping line that ran an im- 
r business on the side. He was a sales- 

1 in one of their retail stores. 
Over his counter went oranges and bana- 


i dates and olives and pineapples and 
s of other things that came far 
places to which “Chipper” McLough- 
had never been. As a matter of fact, 
r had never been anywhere, not even 


from 





yndon, not even out of Scotland—until 
war. And then he crossed the Channel 
the short-lived British Expeditionary 
e 
was soldier and stretcher bearer and 
n and grave-digger before the end— 





end came quickly and brutally. They 
» driven back to the cliffs at St. Valery— 


t to the edge of the Channel. They 
d over the edge and made a last stand 
the ledges above the surf below. The 


s; pushed on, their machine guns clawed 
» of the cliffs, and shredded any man 
stuck his head into line of fire. 

Chipper got his tin hat knocked off and 
top of his head creased—Chipper was al- 
ys letting curiosity out-argue discretion. | 

finally they had to surrender—and the | 
nquering division was Rommel’s No. 1 
nzer outfit. Rommel himself was on hand. 
i as the Tommies came up over the edge 





the cliff to surrender, a German officer 
don the nose of a steaming tank and | 


ted in good English: 

So, you are beaten, Britishers 
hind you now. There across the Channel lies 
ur England. Look at it for the last time— | 

use within 7 days, we shall be there, and | 
will be ours.” 
You know the old saying that “all Eng- 
lishmen live upon an island, and each Eng- 
lishman is an island unto himself” * * * 
there never was a better proof of that than 
Chipper McLoughlin, Scotsman. 

He looked up at the German officer, 
rinned, and said, quite loud enough for all 

hear: “B- , Jerry!” 
nd the German officer had a pretty good 
what Chipper meant. He barked an 
rder, another German slugged Chipper with 
the butt of a Luger. Chipper went down, 

i out, but grinning. 

Well, you remember what happened aft 

1¢ Huns got to the Channel. They got 1 
farther. I don’t know how you feel about 
Dunkerque, but, personally, I'm grateful to 
the guys on the beaches who fought so well, 
even in retreat, that Hitler knew he was not 
ready to invade Britain. And how about 
Chipper? 


Look be- 

















He marched into Germany, a prisoner of 


war—but still and forever “an island unto 
elf.” That march was torture. But we 
it from a buddy of Chipper's that never | 





nee, even in sleep and sickness, did that | 
gtin go from Chipper’s face. ' 


It must have been hell for the Huns, see- 
ing that grin always there. I have it from 
lots of prisoners of war that the only people 
inside Germany who ever smile are the dead 
and the prisoners. Yes; that must be tough. 

Well, they tried pretty hard to wipe that 
grin off the face of Chipper McLoughlin 
They told him that Britain was beaten, that 
Hitler had decided to give the bombers of 
the Luftwaffe the pleasure and the honor of 
winding up the job, now that the i 
troops had had the supreme satisfaction 
beating the British on the field of battle 
And Chipper could hear the bombers roaring 
out toward Britain from one of the « 
prisons where they kept him. But 
did believe that Britain was beaten or 
even badly bent. And still the grin was 
there 


But in the fall, 


grounc 





oa 





still he 
not 


in the days of the 
they gave the prisoners American news 
and our headlines did make it seem as 
Britain would not, c 

» Chipper’s smile was 





into Decembe al 
lights were dow: 
that’s whe he began 
got him the trut v 


With packets of R 
ettes, he bribed a gual 
all the keys to the pris« 
would get him outside 
the inside doc 





but only the keys to 
o that he could move around 








inside the prison. From these keys impres- 
sions were m in candle tallow; and from 
these impressions, rough kevs were made that 


gave Chipper the run of his ¢ 





that’s how Chipper got to listen to th 
British news broadcasts every night in tl 
Officers’ club while the guards slept 


nd, as Chipper learned to st eak German 

he told his prison-keepers each day how tl 
war was really going, long before they got i 
from their phony communiqués. And now 
Chipper’s smile was rampant, 
again. Maddening to all N 

Over the prison radio, Chipper he: 
Christmas services from home—by far the 
most beautiful he had ever heard. From tl 
day on, Chipper was an “island of cheer” in 
the prison. Aud always his audacity fed on 
his conviction that the Huns were losing the 
war 

For instance, toward the end of stay in 
prison, he robbed the Huns of f 
a couple of regiments of Italians—it hap- 
pened like this. After Italy checked ’ 
the war, the Germans made prisoners of their 
former allies. Droves of them came into the 
same prison camp where Chipper and his out- 
fit were cooped up 

They were a sad lot 
had been done to m 


belligerent 
zis who saw 





the serv s of 


out of 


Everything possible 
ke them miserable in 
body and in spirit. They were stripped of 
their Italian uniforms and dressed like 
clowns in old uniforms dug out of ul 
cient storeroom, uniforms that the Italiar 
and the French wore in World War No. 1. 
Everybody laughed at them. They were given 
all the dirtiest jobs. 


some 








And that’s how one of them got shot. A 
young Italian was put to picking up papers 
around the yards. Like all prison camps 
there was a double barbed-wire fence around 
this one, and a sharpshooter’s tower at every 
corner; machine guns ready This young 
Italian, quite innocently, poked his arm 
through the inner wire to reach f of 


paper that had blown just ou 
guard saw him, leveled his gun, ant 
warning, chopped the young 
pieces 








icked up the crumpled f 
a blanket, carried it away. 

Next day a big-shot Nazi 
the p, and all 
in parade formati t ig shot 
make a speech, a speech full of promises to all 
the gallant, brave, and unfortunate Italians 





zeneré 


arrived 


he Italians were lined up 






») listen to the b 
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who had been betrayed into this criminal 
liance with the butcher nations of E: 
and America; the German 
Army, the mighty conquering German 
Army, and your uniforms and new weapons 


w equipment 


fie 


land 


just s nm WH * 
us ft ip W 





wo 
2 
+ 





ns will be 














y zo to the Ri t d fi t 
sa e fr t 
Italian i 
nor did t 
her or n Europe ss f : 
m, but ‘] did want new u 
and they didn’t like being prisoners they 
were all about to sign up on t! first dotted 
line that was poked at then 
At that moment of wavering, Chipper Mc- 
Loughlin, that e-man island 
e “ + ¥ , ; . Ww ¥ ) 
ito the m the d I s é 
the one ki i | ‘ ’ 
etche r Vv ¢ 1 ¢ + 
then raced out I the en ure where 
a the Ita I f t ‘ 
pped the ed an « ( 
case 
Ar 7 t a 
packed It s, ¢ I j 
, ath Sadia a Uae: Sahai” , 
the } was 1 
I é r inat i > 
r t 
m er j f ré mbere 
i » the N 
A c t Ri ( 
a ] ( I 4 
y | n ( 
+ P } x bh 
V le f [ 
Gr I I . 
R l fr y + ere ? 
< b U ¢ } ‘ 
T r e 
i Cl er k ese 
r ») the 
b » gua ef wth . : 
p t t «<f tT y 
and lose j A \ ( é 
knows what h to pper I ; 
m vill ur \ I t r | 
And Chipper rememb«e ¢ 
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Chipper’s home now, a repatriated prisoner. 
He’s had his 30-day leave. He’s got a new 
wife, and started a new son that he expects to 
be born on a new Armistice Day. And, oh 
yes, he’s back in a combat outfit again. “I 
want to go back the Channel again— 
it will be a verrry verry diff-errrrent ki 
warrr this time, eh, Yank?” 

The best new year. 
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Capt. Sigfrid Ericsson of the “Gripsholm”’ 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the following radio program Was 
one of the most interesting presented to 
the public during the year of 1943: 
INTERVIEW WITH 


MASTER OF THE 
GEORGE HANSON, 


Mr. 


CAPT. SIGFRID 
“GRIPSHOLM,” AND MR, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER OF THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN LINES, FRI- 
DAY, DECEMBER 3, 1943, OVER STATION WHN, 

NEW YORK 

Mr. Lanc. The WHN special features de- 
partment presents the fourth in a series of 
programs concerning the recently arrived re- 
patriate ship, Gripsholm. Tonight, Walt 
Dennis, WHN special events director, and I 
will interview Capt. Sigfrid Ericsson, mas- 
ter of the Gripsholm—and Mr. George Han- 
son, passenger traffic manager of the Swed- 
ish American Lines. 

Today, when the sea lanes throughout the 
world are filled with ships of death and de- 
struction, one ship stands out as a beacon 
light of liberty and happiness—the Grips- 
holm, Today, when battleships and cruisers 
are targets for suffering and misery, a ship 
sails the seas as a “happy” ship—a ship of 
joyful people, people who are returning to 
their native land for the first time 
before Pearl Harbor. The master of 
“happy” ship, the Gripsholm, is indeed the 
Good Samaritan of the seas—a man whose 
duty it is to protect and care for the men, 
women and children placed in his charge— 
a man who makes that duty not a duty but 
a real joy for everyone whom he meets. 
That man is Capt. Sigfrid Ericsson, 
master of the repatriate ship Gripsholm— 
a seafaring Scandinavian—a man decorated 
and knighted by two kings. WHN is more 
than proud this evening to bring you this 
special interview with Captain Ericsson. 
First, to give you a few of the high lights 
in the Captain's colorful career, we present 
Mr. George Hanson, of the Swedish-American 
Lines, who will give us the background of 
Captain Ericsson's service with the Swedish- 
American Lines. Mr. Hanson, how long has 
Captain Ericsson been with your line? 

Mr. Hanson, In the spring of 1920, Sigfrid 
Ericsson started with the Swedish-American 
Lines as junior officer on the Stockholm. He 
remained with the Stockholm for 8 years and 
then was transferred to the Drottningholm 
as chief officer. The same year he was again 
transferred to the Gripsholm as chief officer, 
where he stayed for 7 years. Then, for a 
year, he was chief officer of the Kungsholm, 
serving as acting captain on these various 
ships from time to time. In 1934 he became 
captain of his old ship the Drottningholm, 
Just 2 days before the invasion of Norway, 
Captain Ericsson docked the Drottningholm 
at Gothenburg, Sweden, where she was laid 
up for a year. 


ERICSSON, 


since 
this 





LANG. Did Captain Ericsson bring the 
rottningholm to New York? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes; in the spring of 1941 
Captain Ericsson left Gothenburg for New 
York—then took the ship to Lisbon loaded 
with European diplomats, newsmen and 
other enemy aliens. From Lisbon, the ship 
came back to New York with American diplo- 
mats and newsmen who had been caught 
in Europe at the outbreak of war. 

Mr. Lanc. This was Captain Ericsson’s 
first experience with repatriates, I believe. 
What did he have to say concerning their 
reaction? 

Mr. Hanson, I think I'll leave that for the 
Captain to tell you. He has scme very in- 
teresting stories. 

Mr. Lanc. Then suppose you continue with 
thing of his history 

Mr. Hanson. Glad!y. In the spring of 1942, 
Captain Ericsson took over as master of an- 
other of his old ships, the Gripsholm, and 
made his first trip to Laurenco Marques, in 
Portuguese East Africa with Japanese en- 
voys and dignitaries as his passengers. This 
was his first repatriation trip on the Grips- 
holm, But, I'm getting a little ahead of my 
story. You see, Captain Ericsson has an- 
other title—that of Sir Sigfrid. 

Mr. Lanc. Yes; I understand 
knighted. 

Mr. Hanson. That is a story in itself. I 
wish the captain would tell the story him- 
self, but inasmuch as he is a very modest 
man, i'm going to tell it for him. Many sea 
stories have been told and written about the 
terrific storms around Iceland and 
Greenland. In the winter of 1939, Captain 
Ericsson, as master of the Drottningholm, re- 
ceived an 8 O S from a Norwegian sealing 
fleet, Just below Iceland. The sealing expe- 
dition consisted of six ships, three of which 
were in distress. Captain Ericsson immedi- 
ately changed his course and headed straight 
into the storm. It was impossible to learn 
the exact location of the first ship, for she 
had only a radio telephone, no radio. Going 
360 miles out of his way, Captain Ericsson 
took the Drottningholm to the approximate 
locality of the foundering ships. The cap- 
tain praised his ship as a true queen of the 
seas. Again the captain talked to the ship 
in distress and since it was late evening, 
and a rescue was impossible until dawn, tol 
her to stand by. The next morning, the 
captain tried to find the ship, but all trace 
of her was lost. In the meantime, another 
S OS had been received from another ship of 
the sealing expedition. This ship, also was 
in distress, so again Captain Ericsson set 
out to help—this time knowing the location 
of the ship since it had a radio, and the 
Drottningholm direction finder could plot 
the correct location from the radio beam. 
On arriving at the location he found the 
vessel still afloat, but since the storm was 
still raging—snow, sleet, and wind of a hur- 
ricane force—he put a lifeboat out back of 
the Drottningholm, maneuvered his ship 
above the sealer, and told the men on it to 
jump into the lifeboat as it was cut to drift 
past the sinking ship. By this strategy all 
aboard were saved—achieving a rescue al- 
most impossible considering the storm. 
Meanwhile, a third ship in distress had been 
helped by another rescue craft—the three 
other sealing vessels made port safely and 
Captain Ericsson turned back on his course 
and arrived safely at his destination 314 
days late. 

Mr. Lanc. What decoration did he receive 
for this heroic rescue? 

Mr. Hanson. Captain Ericsson was made 
a commander of the Order of St. Olaf, by 
King Haakon, of Norway, and was knighted 
by King Gustav, of Sweden. 

Mr. Lanc. An extremely interesting man, 
the captain. Now, suppose we hear from him 
in person. Walt Dennis, will you present 
Captain Ericsson to our audience? 
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Mr. Dennis. I'll be glad to, 
[Describes captain. Stories | 

Captain Ericsson. The trips are plann: 
very carefully by a number of interested ; 
ernments and agencies. American inter 
are handled by the Swiss Governm 
Japanese interests are taken care of by 
Spanish Government. Placement of the | 
aboard ship is worked out by 
American State Department so far as 
Gripshoim is concerned. I want to say t 
this planning worked out very well inc 
on our trips. Refueling, taking aboard 
supplies, checking the vessel in and out 
ports of call. all went smoothly and we had 
trouble with anything going wrong at all 

Mr. Dennis. Speaking of the placement 
the Japanese passengers, Captain, I presur 
they were assigned space according to r: 
and station in life? 

Captain Ericsson. Not necessarily. C 
fort is of first importance. Everything 
sible is done to make it easy and comfcr 
able for the passengers, for to us, whet 
they’re Japanese, Americans, or Germa 
they're passengers of the Swedish-Amer 
Lines and must be made comfortable. 17 
elderly persons are assigned to lower ber 
near the dining room. We always carry tw 
doctors.and six nurses to be sure that 
passengers are well cared for. 

Mr. Dennis. On this last trip over with t! 
Gripshoim, did you have any trouble of a 
kind with the Japanese repatriates? 

Captain Ericsson. No trouble whatever 
They were all well cared for and well fed 
including the three insane persons on b 
There were many small children on board 
young Japanese who had been born 
America and who knew only the English lan- 
guage. Schools and lectures were conducts 
on board by Japanese educators who, t 
were returning on the Gripsholm. M 
classes were in Japanese language instruct 

Mr. Dennis. It seems to me that the 
justment for these children and for the adu 
too, wili be rather severe when they retur: 
Japan. 

Captain Ericsson. It will be. In fact, a sig- 
nificant event occurred when we decked 
Mormugao, where all the Japanese repatri 
were to transfer to the Japanese ship. 

Mr. DENNIS. What happened? 

Captain Ericsson. Naturally we knew t! 
exact number of passengers on board 
when all had disembarked, we checked 
discovered that two were missing. Two lit 
girls—about 8 or 9 years old. 

Mr. DENNIS. What had happened? 

Captain Ericsson. We immediately start¢ 
a search of the ship and finally found the ty 
small stowaways, hiding in one of the bath- 
rooms. It seemed they didn’t want to ls 
the ship—they wanted to come back 
America. 

Mr. Dennis. A lot of us can readily under- 
stand their feelings. For to many of the 
people who have been born here, America rep- 
resents their homeland far more than th 
land to which they are returnin But, an- 
other thing, Captain Ericsson, we noticed 
the pictures of the Americans who returns 
with you this last trip, that many of them 
were very poorly dressed. Was the 
thing true of the Japanese? 

Captain Ericsson. Certainly not on the fi 
trip the Gripshoim made. Of course, most of 
the first group of passengers were diplomats 
and other well-to-do persons. They had vast 
amounts of new luggage and the finest of 
clothes which they were taking back with 
them from America. But, you mention the 
clothing worn by these passengers who just 
returned. You should have seen them when 
we picked them up. 

Mr. Dennis. Rags to riches, was it? 

Captain Ericsson. It was indeed. Had it 
not been for the Red Cross packages which 
the passengers received at Mormugao, and 
the shopping they did at Port Elizabeth and 
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indeed have 
DENNIS. To get back to the Japanese 
es. You say they gave you no trouble 

wt y? 
n Ericsson. None. In f: hey of- 
Ip the crew by standing watch. 
» European repatriates did the same thing 
seemed anxious to help i: ny way 

I could 

Mr. Dennis. Perhaps they were a little 

rightened of planes or subs 

Captain Ertcsson. Not at all unlikely. 

Mr. DENNIs. Did you sight any subs on any 

ur trips? 

Captain Ericsson. We were questioned sev- 
eral times by men of war and by planes, and 
I can say we were carefully watched. 

Mr. Dennis. What, besides the schools and 
l ires, did the Gripsholm offer the Japanese 
repatriates in the way of entertainment? 

Captain Ericsson. We have three motion- 

ture studios—and although we had to be 

reful to show no propaganda movies—we 

1 receive an odd request for one particular 

w from the passengers. 

Mr. Dennis. What movie was that? 

Captain Ericsson. Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Mr. DENNIS. That’s really something. How 
on earth does showing Yankee Doodle Dandy 
get by on your propaganda ban? 

Captain Ericsson. That was a special re- 
quest by the Japanese themselves. We also 

ved Gentleman Jim, Seven Sweethearts, 

1 Who Done It 

DENNIS. Naturally we're all vitally in- 
sted in our own American repatriates. 
what thing about them impressed you 
t, Captain Ericsson? 

Captain Ericsson. Well, I believe the thing 

hich impressed me most of all was their 
tonishment and delight at the food we 

ervec them. Some of them were extremely 
n and undernourished, and there, too, we 

id a problem. We had to feed them the 

ght kind of food, but because of their con- 
lition, we had to be very careful not to 

ermit them to have too much. At first we 
ve them only soft focd—soups, chicken, 
ty of milk—in fact, we kept barrels of 
resh, sweet milk on deck at all times so they 
could have as much as they wanted, as often 
they wanted it. Later, of course, we 
iged their diet to more substantial food. 

Mr. Dennis. What food did they seem to 
appreciate most? 

Captain Ericsson. I believe it was ice 
cream—why, the first serving after they got 
on board was 

Mr. Dennis. Sounds like a real job for the 
cooks 

Captain Ericsson. It was that. On the last 
round trip, we served 500,000 meals. 

Mr. Dennis. That's a lot of dishes to wash, 
too, Captain. Dic you follow the custom of 
having guests at your table, Captain? 

Captain Ericsson. No; we didn't. On the 
repatriation trips we made it a point not to 
encourage any conversation concerning the 
experiences of our passengers. Sweden is a 
neutral state and our position on the Grips- 
holm followed our government's official posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Dennis. A very logical policy, Captain 
Ericsson. But a few moments ago you men- 
tioned the work of the Red Cross. I under- 
stand you also carried on the Gripsholm a 
great many packages to the persons im- 
prisoned in Japan. 

Captain Ericsson. Yes. On the first trip 
of the Gripsholm we carried 318 tons of food, 
medicines, and clothes from the Red Cross to 
the Americans still held by Japan, including 
war prisoners. On the second trip, we had 
1,400 toms of food, gifts, and medicine for 
the prisoners. 

Mr. DENNtS. On the return voyage, did you 
bring any gifts for the Japanese prisoners 
here in the United States. 


! Captain Ericsson. The Red Cros 
sent several hundred n ol od 
things to Japanese pri 
first trip to Laurenc 
we carried did n 


anese 
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anese did 

urged then 

sent r 
Mormugao 


curing the 


none 


Mr. DENNIS. 
the last trip itude 
changed a bit toward the soiter side I 

Captain Ericsson. Yes, indeed. There was you'd 
quite a change between the two voyages. night? 

Mr. DENNIs. That, I know, is good news for Captain Ericsson. I w 
the many persons here in the States who have I hope the people of Amer 
sent packages to their sons and husbands and into what they have 
brothers who are in prison camp in the Far | they have at present. 
East. You mentioned the entertainment of- realize what they 
fered to the Japanese repatriates on the trip | fore this is all 
over. I suppose the Americans also had with themselve: 
movies show appreci 

Captain Ericsson. Yes; movies and schools 
and lectures—just as the Japanese did. 

You see, there were over 600 missionaries on 
board the Gripsholm—many of whom had 
been educators and teachers in Japan. They 


y 


conducted classes and lectures on Ameri ar 

history and on the history of India and of en ae = 
Japan—thus to give our returning Amer- ae neg cag 
icans a better understanding of the country | helm as th 
to which they were returning, as well as th ped a 7 
countries from which they had come. ae 

Mr. DENNIS. One thing has come to my 
mind, Captain Ericsson; did our returnit 
Americans, aside from their ragged clot 
and loss of weight, show any other parti 
ular signs of their internment? 

Captain Ericsson. There was one sign I 
did notice—one thing which I believe should 
be brought to the minds of all Americans. 
When these Americans who had been im- 


prisoned first came on board, naturally they 


a , 

had to stand in line for inoculations, for A Medal for Nancy 

identifications, and for lifeboat drill and ——_—— 

oO 1 sc other 1 or hev ceen ~~ 3 — ’ 

c untless other matters. They seemed na EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

urally to fall into line—to be accustomed to 

lines—to having to wait for food and clothing | = 

and help of any kind. These were the things 

they'd been doing since their internment— HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 

these were the things to which they were 

accustomed. Of course, like all real Amer- P : 
. Ame! . IE HOUSE »EPRESENTATIVES 

icans, they soon shed these outer charact in THE HOUSE OF REPaeeen Aiea 

istics of meekness and resignation Good 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
food, warm clothing, plenty of the candy and 


cokes they had almost forgotten, brought new Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speak 
life, new energy, a new color to these people. leave to extend my remarks, 
Believe me, Mr. Dennis, one of the most grat- | include herein an editorial e 
ifying parts of my Job is to see these people | Medal for Nancy,” copyright 


come back to normal health under the care McManemin. Jr... of > Ma 

we give them. ee eee eon : the W 
r cape . advertising agency for the Ws 
Mr. DENNIS. I can understand your C f Cleveland. Ohic The tit 

ings exactly, Captain Ericsson, and I ac! ne en — one 

with you wholeheartedly that we Americ: cle 1S as 10NOW 

should appreciate the fact that when 

stand in line for new tires, more ga: 

ration books, or movies, we're doing it 

name of freedom and liberty—not in bond 


ship Grit 
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or slavery as have these people on the Grips 

holm who have just returned. 

hear a parting message from Capté 

to the American people, let me 

moments to speak 

for Station WHN 

very familiar with, namely, to en 

again the care and thoughtfulness I 

the repatriation voyages by the agencies con- 

cerned. We would like particularly to men- 

tion the grand help the American Red Cross 
| has been, both here and overseas, Enough 
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Little Nancy Jane is only six. She is too 
young to understand the words of the cita- 
tion—not quite old enough to realize that 
this blue-ribboned gold medal is tie highest 
honor our Nation can bestow on its heroes. 

But not too young to know that never more 
will she feel those strong, gentle hands tuck- 
ing in her blanket, or hoisting her high in 
the air for a morning kiss, or patiently guid- 
ing her pencil as she scrawls a birthday greet- 
ing to Grandma 

Little Nancy Jane is only 6—and fatherless. 
However long actual fighting goes on—this 
war sacrifice for little Nancy Jane for 
the rest of her life 

Every l ond lost today 


aut 


means 
singie se on Our pro- 
varded bit of food, rub- 
of complacency 
means more 


tion lines ry h 
ber, and metal, every moment 
or face-saving or temporizing, 
ldren become fatherless 
Each of us owes something to Nancy Jane’s 
dad, and to Nancy Jane 

rhe mer women of Weatherhead 
red this message. Most of us have 
near relatives in uniform—sons, husbands, 
brothers isters and daughters, too. Our 
task is not dramatic, but it is vital to every 
single big weapon. For years we have been 
making for peacetime purposes the same fit- 
tings and devices we are making today. 
However, responding to the urgent war needs 
of the Nation, we have found ways of pro- 
ducing them in greater quantity than ever 
before—more than a mfflion every 24 hours. 
s our skill is also one of the great 

for winning the war and for building 
nd of world we're all fighting for. 

“ALBERT J. WEATHERHEAD, Jr., 

“President,” 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. George Otis Smith, of Skowhegan, 
Maine, who died on January 10, 1944, 
for many years Director of the 
United States Geological Survey and later 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

By profession Dr. Smith was a geolo- 
gist and was first engaged in geological 
work in Michigan, Utah, Washington, 
and in New England. He was located in 
these several States in the years inter- 
between 1893 and 1908. From 
1896 he was assistant geologist, geologist 
in 1907, and served continuously as Di- 
rector of the United States Geological 
Survey from the date last mentioned un- 
til 1930, except in 1922 and 1923, when 
he was a member of President Coolidge’s 
Coal Fact Finding Commission. In 1920 
he was awarded the Daly Gold Medal by 
the American Geological Society. 

From December of 1930 until Novem- 
ber 1933, he was Chairman of the pow- 
erful Federal Power Commission, newly 
organized, and to which he was appointed 
by President Hoover. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial by John 
L. Fysche, editor of the Independent- 
Reporter, Skowhegan: 
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DR. GEORGE OTIS SMITH 

It is not often that Skowhegan has given 
to the Nation a man of so great importance 
as was Dr. George Otis Smith. His activities 
in Washington made him a national figure. 
His sudden passing Monday in Augusta 
shocked the entire citizenry. 

It is with a sense of gratitude that it now 
occurs to us that we as a community have 
been greatly blessed in that the last decade 
of Dr. Smith’s life was spent with us. It is 
fortunate in many respects, not alone be- 
cause of his ready response in giving of his 
vast fund of information from the pulpit and 
the platform—not alone because of his gen- 
erous philanthropies, or because of the genu- 
ine service he gave in his church and social 
relations, but because Skowhegan people have 
become acquainted with him. His friend- 
ships of earlier years were more or less 
tained through his frequent but brief visits 
here during the years of his important career 
in the National Capital. But his acquaint- 
ance with those of a younger generation who 
had grown up during his absence or had been 
newcomers in the town and were holding re- 
sponsible positions, was not general. The 
same was true of the children, who must have 
received a lasting impression of his gentle 
personality. 

So it is good that the last 10 years of Dr. 
Smith’s life were spent in the community 
whose traditions he loved, in whose present 
he found joyous contentment and for whose 
welfare he held fond ideals. It was good to 
see Dr. Smith working in his garden. It was 
good to visit him in his home where the 
humble as well as the great received honor- 
able attention. It was good to feel his 
strength in the community; in the chamber of 
commerce of which he was a leading founder, 
and in the Rotary Club where he was heard 
and admired. The hospital and the library 
were among his closest interests and his 
church was a constant theme of his conmsider- 
ation. He had built up a splendid teamwork 
with the community. 

It is for us who remain to not only treasure 
his memory and to recall his achievements 
which were far beyond the ken of average 
mortals, but it is for us to follow his ideals— 
to try as best we can to bring to pass the 
visions realized for Skowhegan. In so 
doing we will, indeed, show our continued 
respect to his memory, and will constantly 
realize the greatness of a man whose friend- 
ships ranged from those holding the highest 
estate which the country afforded down to 
the humblest citizens of Skowhegan. His 
earthly efforts will bear rich fruits for Chris- 
tianity, education, and enterprise. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution passed 
by the Disabled American Veterans, 
Foothill Chapter, Department of Cali- 
fornia, is fitting recognition of the hero- 
ism of Lieutenant Grayson and the sac- 
rifice of his family: 

Whereas the citizens of Monrovia, Arcadia, 
and Sierra Madre, represented by a joint 
committee, are at this time petitioning the 
Federal authorities at Washington, D. C., to 
construct, in the foothills of this territory, 
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one or more of the many Government hos- 
pitals so urgently needed for the accommo. 
dation and rehabilitation of the injured and 
maimed of this war; and 

Whereas it has been the long and well- 
established policy of the Government to dedi- 
cate and name such hospitals in commemo- 
ration of those who, on the field of battle, 
“have offered up their last full measure of 
devotion”; and 

Whereas First Lt. W. J. Grayson was one of 
the first of the present conflict, of this terri- 
tory, to give up his life in deadly combat 
against a ruthless enemy of our country 
thus becoming a symbol of all the heroi 
dead of this and other wars, an example of 
courage, loyalty, devotion, and patriotism 
that will forever remain an inspiration to the 
highest and noblest attributes of mankind, 
to all future generations— 


“Nor shall their glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps.” 


Therefore be it 

Resolved by Foothill Chapter, No. 55, Ds 
partment of California, Disabled American 
Veterans, Inc., this 12th day of December 
in the year of our Lord, 1943, That we re. 
spectfully urge and request the United Stats 
Government, through the afore-mentioned 
committee, to dedicate and name the first 
military hospital constructed and completed 
in this territory the Lieutenant Grayson 
Memorial Hospital, to the end that said hos- 
pital, so long as it shall stand, will be a 
monument in commemoration of, and trib- 
ute to, the heroic dead of this district; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be engraved and presented to the fam- 
ily of First Lt. W. J. Grayson, deceased; that a 
certified copy be sent to the afore-mentioned 
committee, a copy to the Honorable H. Jerry 
VoorHis, Congressman, and that a copy be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting. 
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Speech of Senator Glenn, of Illinois, 
Defending President Hoover 
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Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, browsing 
through the literary department of the 
5-and-10-cent store recently I came upon 
a book at reduced price entitled “The 
Best of American Wit and Humor,” 
edited by J. B. Mussey. 

In turning over the pages my atten- 
tion was directed to the caption, “Con- 
gressional Record, issue December 18, 
1930,” subtitle “A Speech by Senator 
Glenn, of Illinois,” replying to an attack 
on President Hoover by Senator McKEL- 
LaR, of Tennessee—a bachelor. 

Inasmuch as I am a fellow Illinoisan I 
eagerly read the excerpts from a speech 
delivered by a former Senator from my 
State. Verily, times have changed since 
1930 in the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States. Thirteen years ago Sen- 
ator Glenn and those of his political 
party were vigorously defending their 
President. Today many of the members 
of Senator Glenn’s party are indulging in 








































































against the President 


> United States. Is it not Just an- 
case of “whose ox is gored’? 





iy, read the 





excerpts 


























































lican, former Senator from the 
f Illinois, in defense of the then 
I ient, Herbert Hoover—Republi- 
1d compare it with some of the 
; that recently have been in- 
i in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
ead of teaching faith and confidence 
he Government of the United States 
day or so an attack is I tl 
of this Nation. I say if it were 
n act of ignorance it would be almost 
f treason. 
When I] think of the charge made the 
the Senate that the President of ¢ 
States has probably taken Govern- 
funds to build a road to his sum 
I think how small, how utterly al s 
t is to make tI charge against is 
i be we Republicans or be we Demo- 
whether or not we believe in all the 
the President of the United States 
ne—and there is disaffection on this 
as there is on the other, division here 
re is over there—I think the people of 
United States are entitled to know, as we 
w here, that instead of being a poltroon, 
f, an embezzler, a misappropriator of 
unds, a disloyal citizen of the United 
es, no man in all the history of the Re- 
holding that highest position of all 
ns in the world has rendered more 
more unselfish, more unfaltling serv- 
in the present President of the United 
Rising in the morning at 7 o'clock, the 
I ient is at breakfast at 8 o'clock or so, 
ne or with the members of his fam- 
t every day having with him, in order 
} precious time, people from this 
e other section of the United States 
whom he desires to talk 
hat he may learn somet! 
of the great problems 
Then into his office before 9 o'clock, 
re until 1 o’clock one after ythe 
C is from all over this Nation—Sen- 
Army and of the Navy, 
very class and char- 
our American common- 
f ch, again with people 
from whom he is seeking some light upon the 
problems of the land, and all afternoon 
cl 1 to his desk like a slave, working for 
Ar ca, as he honestly and erely be- 
s to be to its interest. to dinner, 
I vate social gatherir h his fam- 
i] intimate friends but again with 
people assembled there, h and high, hum- 
I poor, coming there x over the prob- 
) - 





lems of our Nation, in 


time 


iy be wasted of his busy day. 
After dinner, not retiring to 
tion and rest, or to a game of 





talk, but meeting again with 
he leaders of America, be they leaders of 
abor 


+ 
] or leaders of capital; everybody, any- 
body, f: 

-" 


small social 


rom whom he can learn something as 
o the proper solution of the problems of 
America. 

Then to bed; and they tell me that even in 
the night this man, unfaithful to America 
as some are saying, awakens, and works in 
his bed for an hour or two upon the things 
he did not find time to deal with during the 
day. 

That is a joke to the Senator from Ten- 


nessee, because he does not know that kind 


of industry; he knows nothing of it; and he 
condemns the President now because he goes 
to a summer camp a few week ends in the 


year, taking with him, as we all k1 
With whom 


these i 


people 
to continue his d ussions of 


y ry + "+t hi + Tf ; : 
mportant subjects. al ne I 
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ione a little wi 
to make life a littie easier 
perhaps to make his life a li 
it is the best expended m 
been spent by the Marine C 
States 
What a 


sident 


nave c 





h a k ur 


shameful thing 


for th 





u } are any \ 
the other side of the aisle who will agree w 
me—and I say it sincerely—that if this maz 


re a Democrat I would take the san 








posi- 
tion I am taking here today This is not a 
time for cheap politics. It is not a time for 


a man to seek the 


newspaper he 





that it can be broadcast all over T esset 

that Senator McKEe.Liar made another attack 
upon the President of the U1 is 

I may say that this charge that this man 

has not un raiund a ted 

ely for tne relief of V i nu ry 

nh comes trom a man V 10€ a 






really know the love for < 








President Hoover has within his 
mit tha who has 
of his o ; ar can fee 
the same impulses of love and affection f 
childhood as does the present Preside of 
the United S es of America prou 1é 
an indulgent President, a lover of childhood, 


an honest man. 





Address of Rear Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Rear Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, 
United States Navy, ant ‘chief of 
naval personnel, 
January 2, 1944: 

I appreci: 
win, the di 


asslS 


té 
ver the Blue 


ate the opportunity Har 
stinguished 
New York Times, has 
about the men of the 
and the son of the neig 

A bluejacket, attempting to 
self, recently wrote: 

“A sailor isan 
does eve imaginable 
hour, never knows where he is going, c¢ 
seldom tell where he’s been—yet 
worst with complete resignation, 
but not least—he really kinda likes 





on Bald- 
military editor of 
given me to tell you 
Navy, about your son 
hbor door 


aescribde 


the 


next 
him- 


an who gets too little sleep 


b at any imaginable 











The description is incomplete blue- 
jacket failed to mention that the sailor will 
face any ordeal unafraid. He failed to men- 
tion a bluejacket quality which arises in 


combat. That quality is valor. 

Men make the Navy. It is old 
of the sea that a good ship with an inferior 
crew is seldom a match for a good crew with 
an inferior ship. It should be the source of 
assurance and pride to Americans to know 
that in this war the United States Fleet is 
fortunate in having both good ships and able 
men to sail in them. It is the quality of 
these men which has accounted in large part 


an axiom 


for our initial success at sea and it is their 
quality which holds the promise of eventual 


victory. 
In the short time since the outbreak of 
hostilities we have succeeded in building the 
greatest and most powerful fleet in the his- 
tory of the world. A similarly remarkable ac- 
complishment is the fact 
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that in that short 
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f the conduct of the personnel, of 
the officers and men of the ship and her 
squadrons. The finest traditions of the 
naval service were upheld in every respect. 
Every last officer and man performed his duty 
with the greatest credit to himself, his family, 
and his country.’ 

A report of the 
States battleshi; 
tains this paragraph: 

“The conduct of the entire complement, 
officers and men, without exception, was 
highly exemplary Particularly noteworthy 
the performance of machine-gun crews 

nd other exposed station personnel. The 
efficiency of machine-gun crews and the 
tenacity with which they individually and 
collectively served their guns was so uni- 
versally noted that it is almost impossible to 
single out individuals for special commenda- 
tions without doing injustice to all others.” 

From a cruiser, which suffered the heaviest 
enemy fire, com.es the following account: 

“Investigation has brought to light noth- 
ing but the most courageous performance of 
cuty on the part of every officer and man 

“Control parties and gun crews in the ex- 
posed positions stood to their stations under 
a most devastating fire of shell, shrapnel, and 
splinters 

“In the engine rooms and fire rooms, officers 
and men worked in the dark in gas masks, 
and in thick smoke and great heat from the 
fires above, to maintain power until their 
efforts were no longer effective. Then blindly, 
hand in hand, and supporting the wounded, 
they opened the armored hatches and made 
their way either forward or aft to the upper 
decks. Drills blindfolded have prepared them 
for just a contingency.” 

I have quoted from these action reports 
because in the ordeal of battle the qualities 
of men are given their clearest test. Yet 

‘ord of the men in the Navy is not 
confined to battle reports. Commanding of- 
ficers in combat areas and in all branches 
of the service—surface forces, air arm, sub- 
marine service, construction battalions, am- 
phibious forces, the Medical and Engineering 
Corps—reports from all of them reflect 
abundant gratitude for the caliber of men 
going out to the combat zones. 

What I have said about the courage and 
devotion of the bluejacket can be said with 
equal emphasis about the Naval Reserve of- 
ficer. Too little public recognition is given 
to the splendid and vital role which the Re- 
serve officer is playing in the success of the 
Navy in this war. With the exception of top 
command of the largest vessels and posts 
requiring long experience and training in 
naval tactics, the great majority of officers 
in the fleet are Reserves. 

With a fleet of considerably more than 
30,000 vessels of all types and with a supply 
of some 6,500 Regular Navy officers—exclusive 
of those in aviation and engineer duty—the 
vital role which the Reserve naval officer 
must play in this war can readily be seen. 
Aboard our battleships and cruisers and in 
naval aviation between 85 and 90 percent of 
the officers are Reserve. Reserves account 
for approximately 75 percent of the officers 
on our newest type destroyers. In the nor- 
mal complement of our submarines, 50 per- 
cent of the officers are reservists. And 
aboard our old destroyers, our new destroyer 
escorts, and on submarine chasers, torpedo 
boats, auxiliaries of all types and in our am- 
phibious forces, young Reserve officers ac- 
count for nearly 100 percent of the officer 
personnel; less than 1 percent are officers of 
the Regular Navy. 

Two or three years ago, the average Reserve 
officer, like the average bluelacket, was in a 
civilian job or civilian scnool. He entered 
the Navy for the duration. He brought with 
him a deep sense of duty to his country, his 
American ingenuity and resourcefulness, and 
in most instances, the professional training 


enc United 


with a Japanese force con- 


yuunter of a 


was 


the re 


he acquired in civilian pursuits. The rest the 
Navy taught him. He has had considerable 
war experience since Pearl Harbor and he has 
advanced rapidly in accordance with his 
ability to demonstrate his capacity for new 
and higher duties. 

The Navy has found for instance, that the 
Reserve officers with early experience in com- 
mand of armed guard crews aboard merchant 
vessels have proved a continuing source of 
officers for combatant ships, small craft, and 
amphibious forces. With the urgent need 
for large numbers of competent Officers, age 
has proved no bar to promotion where able 
performance of.duty has been demonstrated 

In the mmvasion of Sicily the officers who 
brought our troops ashore were ensigns and 
junior Heutenants in command of landing 
craft. A war correspondent provided a clear 
description of their part in that engage- 
ment when he said: 

“After being with them through this op- 
eration, I must say my respect for the Navy 
is great. The personnel for this great task 
had to be built as quickly as the fleet itself. 
There were 1,000 officers staffing these new- 
type invasion ships, and less than 20 of them 
were Regular Navy men. The rest were all 
erstwhile civilians trained almost overnight 
into seadogs. The bulk of the assault craft 
came the ocean under their own 
power. They are flat-bottomed and not ad- 
dicted to deep-water sailing. Their skippers 
were all youngsters of scant experience. As 
one Navy man said, this heterogeneous fleet 
was navigated across the Atlantic mainly by 
spitting into the wind. 

“Fewer than a third of the sailors on our 
ship were Regular Navy. And most of that 
third hadn’t been in the Navy many years. 
Most of our crew were young peacetime 
landlubbers who became sailors only because 
of the war and who were longing to get back 
to civil life.” 

In every ocean where this war is being 
fought—on the surface, below it, and above 
it, and on enemy beaches—officers and men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard are writing a valiant chapter in the 
history of the United States. : 

These men are fighting and dying for you 
and me. Naval casualties in the war so far 
have reached a total of 33,303. Our men on 
the fighting fronts are encountering great 
hardships with a smile so that you, their 
families, may be secure in this great free 
country of ours. 

But you have a responsibility too. You 
must back them up. They can only do their 
best when they know their families and 
friends are wholeheartedly behind them. 
Write them often; write them encouraging 
letters; let them know that what they are 
doing is being appreciated at home. 

The men of the Navy face this new year 
with confidence. Yet they know it is folly to 
speculate on a date for victory. Anyone hold- 
ing the notion that the Japanese can be 
quickly subdued after the defeat of Germany 
should talk to men who have come back from 
the Pacific. These men know that the tough- 
est battles are yet to be fought. They know 
that the fight wll be harder and longer, and 
the cost in the lives of our men will be greater 
than the expectations expressed by those who 
are remote from the realities of this war. 

They know that our enemies still possess 
vast reserves in material and personnel not 
yet brought into operations on the battlefield 
and on the high seas. In spite of the Navy’s 
many successes since Pearl Harbor, the main 
Japanese Battle Force is still intact and re- 
mains a constant threat that must inevitably 
be dealt with. 

Our fighting men know the temper of the 
enemy. They know that he is cruel, cunning, 
and ruthless, and endowed with extraordi- 
nary stamina when his back is against the 
wall, 


across 
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The road to Tokyo and final victory is long 
and hazardous. We at home must condition 
ourselves to this fact and resolve to strive un- 
ceasingly to do all we can to lighten the bur- 
den of those who are bearing the brunt of 
battle overseas and on the seas. To keep 
faith with these men, we must abandon the 
habit of speculating on a time schedule fo: 
the future progress of the war and we must 
dedicate all our energy and determination t 
the tremendous job ahead. 


Problems of Cattle and Hog Feeders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent holiday recess of Congress I spent 
several days back home in the Seventh 
Iowa District, during which time I had 
the opportunity to talk to numerous cat- 
tle and hog feeders about their existing 
problems. 

Now, unless the O. P. A. can be awak- 
ened and brought to their senses, and 
quickly, our greatest source of food sup- 
ply will be greatly curtailed. Iowa farm- 
ers and stock raisers want to help in 
every way possible to keep us all well fed 
in order to win the war at the earliesi 
moment, 

Listen to what this Iowa farmer has to 
say. Let the O. P. A. take heed: 


MALVERN, Iowa, January 3, 1944, 
Mr. EEN F. JENSEN, . 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you at this time as 
one of the many cattle feeders who are facing 
the most serious condition that has existed 
in a long, long time 

First, our labor costs are up 20 to 28 per- 
cent, not only on the farm but it enters into 
every load of corn, feed, or protein brought 
into the feed lot. For instance, 1 year ago, 
I was paying $42 per ton for protein; today it 
costs $62 per ton. Corn was 74 cents per 
bushel; today it costs $1.05. Hay was $8 per 
ton; today costs $20. Still we are expected 
to produce beef at lower prices than we got 
last year with the added roll-back. I am 
willing, like most other true American farm- 
ers and feeders, to work and help win the 
war with food, but pray tell me why the feeder 
should be singled out and supposed to have 
to carry the load of holding inflation while 
labor and all industry have their share in 
raised wages and prices. Repairs on our 
worn-out equipment, such as feed grinders 
ensilage cutters, etc., are not only hard to get 
but are nearly doubled in price. 

Now, I am not in favor of subsidies. In 
the first place, as I see it, they would not 
favor the producers in the least, and if some- 
thing is not done at once to encourage the 
feeder instead of the tactics they are taking 
to discourage, there will be the most awful 
shortage of fed cattle in less than a year that 
this country has ever seen. I would recom- 
mend letting these hogs go point free before 
they get into the worst mess they have seen. 

Suppose the Government had urged you 
to raise more hogs and in fact all you could 
raise at a guaranteed price, and the fact that 
they are only able to handle so many each 
day. If something is not done the feed 
supply will be all used up holding these hogs 












they can handle them. According to 
ernment figures it will take until April 
- this supply of hogs. If such is the 
and nothing is done to relieve this con- 
i condition, there will not be enough 
to feed dairy cows, poultry, let alone 
cattle. With the wheat outlook as it 
r the coming year and the feed grains 
ring as they are, what are we going 
the world on in the next 12 months? 
am just an everyday farmer and feeder 
have 275 cattle on feed at the present 
ind only ask for afairshake. But when 
feeder fills up his lots with cattle and 
1 the Government steps in and rolls back 
prices and raise miners’ etc. wages, it just 
sn’'t make sense. There are many cattle 
are not bringing first costs and with the 
costs there’ will be very few cattle 
‘s that will be out of the red. What 
t 25 cent eggs in the Corn Belt and 65 
in Washington, D. C 
Yours for a square deal. 
WALTER HARRISON. 









Conscription of American Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my most vigorous opposition to 
President Roosevelt’s proposal for the 
universal conscription of American labor. 
Adoption of the President’s program, in 
my opinion, would inaugurate a system 

f slave labor in America. It would give 
the President complete direction and 
control over the lives of millions of free 
American workers. It would defeat the 
very principles we are fighting for in this 
war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include an editorial The 
Die Is Cast, from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel, of Friday, January 14, 
1944: 

THE DIE IS CAST 

Mr. Roosevelt probably paused at his Rubi- 
con for some little time before gambling his 
political future against the future of the 
American Republic. 

Looking backward, he saw one political 
victory after another—victories which have 
made him a little drunk with power; vic- 
tories which have certainly nourished his ego. 
Looking ahead, he doubtless envisaged one 
last crowning victory in the form of an enor- 
mous consolidation of new power. And such 
power, if secured, could actually have no 
other net effect than that of producing an 
all-embracing dictatorship. 

These are strong words, but if they are 
strong it is only because the occasion de- 
mands them. 

The time has passed when such things 
may be discussed in thinly veiled phrases. 
The last shred of the mask of the political 
claque which has called itself the New Deal 
is at last stripped away, and this group stands 
clearly revealed as willing to stake every- 
thing on one supreme bid for totalitarian 
power. 

The time has passed, long since, when the 
Nation's people may ignore the handwriting 
on the wall. 

After a long publicity campaign conducted 
through his friendly columnists and the 
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mouthpieces of the oligarchy and of a few | 
camp-following pseudo unionists traveling in | 
strange company, the President at last has | 
deemed the time is here for another bold 
coup d'état. On the pretext of needing vast 
powers for the control of labor, he has asked 
Congress for a national service law. Thus, 
the ambitious man casts the die. 

National service is a fraudulent and cyni- 
cal catch phrase meaning labor draft. Under 
a law such as Mr. Roosevelt proposes, he could 
shift one worker, or thousands, from one spot 
to another, make them work at whatever job 
his menials picked out, and for whatever pay 
he thought they should have. 

Those who choose today to ignore the warn- 
ing will live to regret that they did not take 
up their weapons at an earlier date 

If such a law is passed, the Republi 


c is 








gone. If such a law is passed, personal liberty 
is dead. 
Make no mistake about this. Read the 


President’s own message. Look at the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill which provides for labor con- 
scription, and then decide whether such an 
act is designed for a free nation, or one under 
monarchial control. 

Labor conscription is slavery. at is invol- 
untary servitude, of the sort we were thinking 
about when we outlawed Negro slavery with 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Under Negro slavery, no man, woman, or 
child of colored blood could call his body his 
own. He was a chattel, to be sold or traded, 
shifted from one spot to another, or torn from 
his family, at the whims of his owner. 

Thus it will be with every working man 
or woman in America, if the President is ac- 
corded the power he now strives for, and 
which no honest American with the interests 
of the Nation at heart ought ever to seek. 

This bold striking out for ultimate Federal 
power over the lives of 130,000,000 Americans, 
is, after all, no particular surprise to those 
who have watched the New Deal’s whole 
career with ever-increasing alarm. By easy 
stages and under the pretext of emergency 
and war, Mr. Roosevelt and the men who 
travel in his entourage, have moved in slowly, 
gradually but definitely trimming away the 
liberties that Americans had taken 
granted since 1783. 

The people have tolerated the encroach- 
ment for many reasons. 

Some were blind to the President’s intent 

Some refused to believe that we could so 
meanly lose the freedoms that had become a 
part of our way of life, and were thus taken 
for granted, like the air we breathe. 

Some were too lethargic to protest; some 
were afraid to speak out 

Some actually have fallen in with the idea 
that a totalitarian state would be successful, 
and so have played into the hands of those 
who would enslave this Nation as other poli- 
ticlans have enslaved the nations of Europe. 

Note that Mr. Roosevelt says he had held 
off for 3 years before asking for a labor- 
slavery bill. 

We can believe that, but we do not believe 
the reasons he employs. 

If he has postponed this move for 3 years, it 
is because he did not conceive that the time 
was yet ripe. Now, cbviously, he thinks the 
time is ripe, and that he must strike now, or 
forever lose his hold on America 

He senses that his power is slipping, and 
seems to know in his heart that another free 
American election will end his long and tire- 
some regime. 

If he has the power to transport workers 
from one area to another, willy-nilly, and 
under the pretext of “aiding the war effort,” 
he can disfranchise millions of voters be- 
cause of the State laws which require one 
to live in the State a specified length of 
time, before being eligible to cast a ballot. 

He could not stop the election, perhaps; 
but he could make it a mockery. 
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You will note, too, that he assures us 
suavely that only a few persons will be af- 
fected by administration of t A 


Can we believe that? Is this r tl 





ne ime 
man who also assured us, and re} ted 
again and again and agai hat 3 
would never be sent to fight a foreign war? 
Is not this the same man who pledged a re- 
duction of Federal expenditures by 25 per- 
cent? 
Repeatedly he has promised us things that 
did not happen, and guaranteed to prevent 


things which he later encouraged; and so 
his assurances have lost most of their value 


By such tactics, of course, he and his camp 
followers have succeeded in carving away our 
liberties until only a few essential ones - 
main—and those, to say the least, are in 
precarious positions. 

If he now gets the vicious legislation which 
he proposes, Mr. Roosevelt will get what he 
has moved toward incessantly since he took 
office. And the chains of feudal tyranny 
will, for the first time since Ge ze Ill, ! 
fastened once more upon Americ: 

Unless we are prepared to submit to a 


literal, all-out Fascist state i ‘ 
legislation must be resisted with every 
at our command. 


the lal r 








Polish Day Fourth War Loan Drive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OFr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ILLINOIS 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an address by 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, commanding 
general, Chicago quartermaster depot, 
at the Polish Day observation of the 
Fourth War Loan drive at Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co.: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the United States 
Treasury has set aside the period January 18- 
February 19 for the Fourth War Loan drive. 
This great campaign in which our Govern- 
ment is making a direct appeal to each and 
every one of its citizens for additional finan- 
cial support calls for our most earnest con- 
sideration 

You have no doubt heard many arguments 
urging you to buy War bonds. To begin with, 
I would say th at the advantages of doing so 
are so great that instead of being requested 
to buy bonds it would be more reasonable 
that we fight for the privilege and oppor- 
tunity to make these investments, for 
purchase of a War bond is generally r 
as the best and inv 
Nowhere will you find a saf 
your money, and the Gover g 
approximately 3 percent for the | Speak- 
ing from a purely materialistic point of view, 
these advantages are extremely important to 
us individually when we stop to think that 
so many people so often make unfortunate 
investments that turn out to be a total loss 
and find themselves with no money to pro- 
tect them against old age and unemployment 

Buying War bonds is, in the case of many 


the 


egarded 
safest 











of us, the beginning of a Saving hat All 
of us know people who go along without lay- 
ing aside any money for the future. Such 
people are improvident, always hard up, al- 
ways borrowing money from their friend 


A saving habit would add to their reputa i 
and dignity. Certainly it is an adv 
| and a source of personal pride and satisfaction 
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to be reg 
one's 


substantial 
community—one bank 
count, one is a Government bond holder 
even in a modest way 

Now I would like to extend my argument 
to the obligations we have in this matter. 
V’e should buy War bonds and more and 
more of them, because our Government has 
asked us to do so. The Government needs 
our support, and we cannot turn Uncle Sam 
down in this grave emergency. Our Govern- 
ment is financing itself in this war. parthy 
through taxation and partly through the 
sale of War bonds. I ask you to consider the 
fact that, besides waging war on the combat 
front, we also must carry on a fight on the 
home front. One of our greatest home-front 
problems is the fight against inflation, which 
occurs when the demand exceeds the supply, 
when everybody wishes to buy but there 
aren't enough goods to go around. In other 
words, there is surplus money in our pockets 
that we wish to spend and we outbid each 
other foi the small quantities of goods that 
are available for sale. Cne way to prevent 
such inflation is to place the idle money into 
War bonds and thereby get it out of circu- 
lation. It has been said that if the public 
would invest a substantial part of its income 
in War bonds, the danger of inflation would 
be very remote 

The Government needs all the money it 
can raise to carry on the war to a prompt 
and successful ending. That, we under- 
stand, and yet many of us seem to be an- 
noyed when the subject of buying War bonds 
comes up. Let me tell you that war demands 
sacrifices on our part, but you cannot call 
buying War bonds a sacrifice. It is just a 
wise saving investment. It may be that to 
do this we will be obliged to give up some 
of our comforts and pleasures temporarily; 
it may be that we may have to put up with 
some inconveniences, but certainly that is 
not a very heavy price to pay. It is just a 
small part of our share of service on the 
home front. If we stop to consider how well 
off we are in comparison to the misery, star- 
vation, and extreme suffering of people in 
so many other parts of the world, we can- 
not help but realize how fortunate we are— 
life is so good to many of us and the war is 
so far removed from most of us that we may 
well feel ashamed of our reluctance to sup- 
port our Government financially to the limit. 
If you are buying bonds, buy more of them, 
and buy them with the firm intention of 
keeping them until they mature. Buying 
them one day and cashing them 3 or 4 
months later is not playing the game. 

It is assumed that most of us have been 
purchasing bonds. It is now a question of 
buying more of them; it is a question of 
everyone buying at least one more bond dur- 
ing the Fourth War Loan drive. 

This day has been set all over the 
country as Polish Day in the Fourth War Loan 
drive. I feel that we, the Americans of 
Polish ance 7, clearly and thoroughly un- 
derstand the meaning of sacrifice for the pub- 
lic good, and the meaning of freedom and free 
institutions. Poland has been invaded many 
times, has been scourged with fire and sword, 
starvation and murder. This is again hap- 
pening in th nt war, yet we know that 
the Polish Nation is unconquerable and will 
recover again as so many times in the past. 
Certainly in comparison with that history we 
can fully appreciate the great blessing of 
being Americans; we can more fully appreci- 
ate the blessing of liberty and opportunity; 
the high standard of living; the comfort and 
well-being that this blessed country of ours 
provides us with. Certainly we of Polish 
ancestry are the last people on earth that 
should hesitate to support our Government 
in something so simple as investing our 
money to the limit in War bonds. 

This great opportunity to invest in the 
safest and soundest securities known is no 


arded as a member of 


who has a ac- 


who 


aside 


pre 


sacrifice—it is really a privilege for which we 
should be thankful. I know that we, the 
Americans of Polish ancestry, will respond to 
this appeal of the United States Government 
very generously and to the very limit of our 
ability just as our boys are responding to the 
call of arms in our Armed Forces. 


Rubber From Sulfite Paper Mill Wastes 
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Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 8, 1943, I made a speech in the 
House of Representatives on the subject 
Cheap Alcohol for War—We Can Do 
It in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
course of that address, I pointed out that 
a valuable source material for manufac- 
ture of ethyl alcohol was being poured 
into our streams and waterways, instead 
of being utilized for industrial purposes. 
In that speech, I stated that the Puget 
Sound Pump and Timber Co., of 
Bellingham, Wash., had pioneered in a 
crusade to have the Government provide 
priorities and facilities whereby such 
sulfite waste liquor may be availed of by 
the Government for alcohol, at a cost of 
from 18 to 20 cents per gallon, as com- 
pared with the average price now paid 
by the Government for such alcohol of 
90 cents per gallon. 

This speech has attracted Nation-wide 
attention. It is being reprinted in the 
current number of Outdoor America and 
various other publications. My atten- 
tion has been called to an informative 
article in a past issue of Outdoor Amer- 
ica, discussing the same subject matter, 
from the standpoint of conservation and 
the reduction of pollution of our streams 
and waterways. The article is written 
by Kenneth A. Reid, executive director 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc. Here it is: 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER FROM SULFITE PAPER MILL 
WASTES 


(By Kenneth A. Reid) 


The discharge of raw wastes from sulfite 
paper mills constitutes one of the worst 
sources of pollution to the public waters of 
the United States. The paner mills, private 
and governmental agencies, have studied this 
waste-disposal problem for many years and it 
is fair to say that feasible methods of treat- 
ment or disposal are known. At least one 
mill does a profitable job in the recovery of 
byproducts, one of which is vanillin, from 
which vanilla extract is made. Why, then, 
do not sulfite paper mills treat their 
wastes and make additional profits from mar- 
keting their byproducts and thereby greatly 
reduce the pollution of America’s waters? 
Simply because they look upon waste treat- 
ment as a cold-blooded business proposition. 
The one mill mentioned has its process pat- 
ented. It does not wish it to be generally 
used because it believes the present profitable 
market for the byproducts would be flooded, 
the prices would go down and the operation 
of the treatment plant might show a loss 
rather than a profit. 
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Now America is at war. Rubber is the 
No. 1 critical material. The principal sources 
of raw rubber have been cut off by our en- 
emies. We are supposedly searching for large 
sources of supplies from which synthetic rub- 
ber can be made and there is no time to lose 
in getting down to business on the matter, 
Alcohol is one of these source materials. 


HEARINGS HELD 


In an effort to find out what was holding 
up synthetic-rubber production, the su! 
commitee of the Committee on Agricultur: 
and Forestry of the United States Senate held 
hearings starting in March and continuing 
through July of this year. On April 2, Joh: 
J. Underwood, representing the Puget Sounc 
Pulp & Timber Co. and the Seattle Cham 
ber of Commerce, gave some interesting testi 
mony before the committee. Mr. Underwo 
submitted a letter dated February 11, 1942, 
to the War Production Board, covering 
formal proposal of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. to make for the Government 
an aid to the Government’s program of pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, 2,500,000 gallons 
alcohol from processing its sulfite waste 
liquors now being discharged raw into Pug 
Sound, at an over-all cost of the alcohol ready 
for shipment of 18 to 20 cents per gall 

his is approximately half of the present 
market price of alcohol. 

Mr. Underwood pointed out that in tl 
process of making alcohol, critical material 
like petroleum would not be used, but t! 
on the contrary the alcohol would be mac 
from the waste products of the sulfite wast« 
liquor now going to waste, and constituting 
through such wastage a serious pollution 
problem of the Nation's waters. 

In this connection he advised the Senators 
that his company was constantly harassed 
with suits for polluting public waters; that 
his company had just fought off a suit for 
$5,000,000 for polluting the waters of Puget 
Sound. Therefore, the production of alcohol 
from sulfite waste liquors would not on! 
aid the Government’s synthetic-rubber pro- 
duction program, but would also be of in- 
estimable value to the public in greatly re- 
ducing the pollution from sulfite paper mill 


SWEDES SUCCESSFUL 


Mr. Underwood stated that while the ca- 
pacity of the one plant proposed would be 
only 2.500,000 gallons of alcohol per annun 
that the combined potential capacity of the 
sulfite p mills in Washington and 
Oregon would be not less than 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol per year. He further advis 
the Senators that the alcohol producti 
process proposed was not an experimental 
one, but on the contrary was a tried and 
proven process that had been used success- 
fully in Sweden for several years and that in 
Sweden today 12,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
per year were being produced from waste 
sulfite liquor, and that this alcohol was 
being used by the Swedes in alcoholic bev- 
erages and in gasoline to increase the octane 
rating of the latter. 

Another pertinent statement of Mr. U1 
derwood’s was that in normal times the c: 
petition in the pulp business comes f1 
these Scandinavian countries and that they 
have a very decided advantage over American 
pulp and paper mills because of the recover- 
ing of alcohol, sulfur, and other byprod- 
ucts from their waste sulfite liquor, from 
which they make a profit and thereby reduce 
their pulp and paper costs. 


BOARD REFUSAL 


The reply of the War Production Board was 
a refusal on the ground that critical ma- 
terials such as steel, would be required for 
the construction of such treatment plants, 
and the expectation that existing plants 
and those authorized for the production of 
rubber from grain and petroleum products, 
would meet all demands. 
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We do not pretend to know the intricacies 
lem confronting the War Produc- 
in the production of alcohol as a 
synthetic rubber. We do contend, 
that if alcohol can be made from 
fite paper-mill wastes, now causing a seri- 
s to the Nation in fish, oysters, and 
ic life, and that this alcohol can be 
iced at about one-half the present mar- 
that this matter deserves a most 
zh and sympathetic consideration from 
War Production Board. It is a golden 
rtunity to kill two birds with one stone, 
ne of those birds will be of lasting value 
the Nation long after the synthetic-rubber 
ney is over. 
om a perusal of these hearings it would 
r that there is a three-cornered fight 
vst the agriculturalists, petroleum pro- 
ers, and pulp and paper mills, for the 
‘rmment business of alcohol production, 
the two former apparently on the in- 
track and the latter still on the outside 
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Board 


for 
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Considering the Nation’s need for addi- 
| fish and oyster supplies during the war 
roncy, and the tremendous destruction 

: aquatic resources by the discharge 
treated paper-mill wastes, it would cer- 
> seem sound reasoning on the part of 

War Production Board to favor the pro- 
alcohol from sulfite paper-mill 
from such a critical mate- 


n of 
rather than 
s petroleum. 
m the record, production of synthetic 
er from sulfite paper-mill wastes would 
r to be the most economical process, 
the Nation would receive as a cost-free 
dividend from such process the resto- 
f vast and valuable aquatic areas, now 
lered worthless by paper-mill pollution. 
well as the Senators of the commit- 
are unconvinced that the action of the 
Production Board was a wise one when 
things are considered. 





The Forest Service and the Derry 
Parachute 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Forest Service is still carry- 
ng on its job of protecting Federal for- 
ests and the work which it inaugurated 
to get men and supplies to isolated areas 
is still being continued. Mr. Frank 
Derry, who has done such fine work in 

veloping parachutists and the idea of 
parachuting, has contributed the Derry 
lotted chute, which allows an operator 
to guide his chute more easily and land 
vithin a smaller area. Frank Derry has 
*n the need for a development such as 
lis, and to him we owe thanks for the 
increased margin of safety to our forest 

nd primitive areas. 

The Army and the Coast Guard have 
both recognized the value of the type of 
parachute training developed by the 
Forest Service and Mr. Derry. Let us not 
forget that the Forest Service is con- 
tributing in many other lines as well to 
the protection of our resources and to 
the winning of the war. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
REcORD an account of the new slotted 
parachute developed by Frank Derry. It 
is taken from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of January 15, 1944: 

“SMOKE JUMPERS” LAND ON Spot WITH NEW 
SLOTTED PARACHUTE 

ButTe, Mont.—Invention and subsequent 
patenting by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice of the Derry slotted chute is what has 
made possible the recent announcement 
from Washington that forest chute jumpers 
would train all year. 

From saving forests to saving human lives 
is the development made by the possibility 


of precision landings with this new para- 
chute, which has been in use in training 
“smoke jumpers” of the Forest Service 


region 1, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont. But let Ralph L. Hand, forester for 
22 vears and now head of the Planning and 
Aerial Control Division under the Office of 
Fire Control, tell the story. 

“Since 1935,” says Mr. Hand, “we have been 
dropping supplies and equipment in isolated 
spots, and in 1939 began experimenting with 
dropping men in the Chelan National Fores 
at Winthrop, Wash., and in the spring of 


1940 in region 1 at Seeley Lake, 60 miles 
northeast of Missoula 
COVER WIDE AREA 


“Region 1 protects an area of er 8,000,000 
acres of forest, or nearly 15,000 square miles 
of practically roadless country. This means 
that many spots could not be reached short 
of 1 or 2 days on foot or horseback, which 
could be reached by plane in as many hours 
in 1940 that this 


“It was decided ar 
with headquarters at Missoula, was best 
adapted to ‘smoke jumping,’ and all train- 


ing was centered here. In the 4 years about 
80 fires of the type potentially dangerous 
have been suppressed by ‘smoke jumpers.’ 

“In 1940 the late Dr. L. P of Mis- 
soula, asked for training and thus became, 
far as we know, the first to train as a 
parachute doctor to carry aid to backwoods 
cases. 

“Then with the war, during the winter of 
1942-43, came requests for training from 
the United States Coast Guard and the 
Army Air Corps. The Coast Guard got the 
first action and sent a group to Seeley Lake 
to be trained during the summer of 1943 


Martin, 


so 


FAMILIAR WITH WORK 

“Among the reasons why the Forest Service 
was chosen for this training are the famil- 
larity of our members with jumping into 
mountainous and timbered country at high 
elevations, the woodsmanship of our person- 
nel, and our familiarity with other types of 
rescue work. By means of our Derry slotted 
chute, we have made a study of a chute 
which can be maneuvered, and our training 
techniques are designed for precision land- 
ing 

“In ordinary weather, under favorable con- 
ditions, a man who has had about 12 jumps 
can usually land within a 50-foot circle. We 
have tried that by laying 14-foot streamers 
crossed, and have had men land on the spot 
where they crossed.” 

The chute was designed by Frank Derry, 
the only man now with the project from out- 
side the Forest Service, and who bears the 
title of chief instructor and parachute tech- 
nician. Mr. Derry has had 12 years of experi- 
ence with parachutes, from the day when he 
used to take part in aerial shows 








OPENING SHOCK EASIER 

The parachute first used in 1939 was known 
as the lobed chute, and was : d by flaps 
and guide lines. The model Mr. Derry has 
developed is simpler and has an easier open- 
ing shock, besides cutting down the oscilla- 
tion of the chute. The slots stabilize the 
chute, letting the man down more slowly. 
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Known as the Derry slotted chute, the 
movement is done by means of two 7-foot 
slots, one on each side of and equidistant 
from the center rear | l \ ir 


from the bottom to each s] 
one guide line the slot on ths 
he slot on the other side 
fill it and thus turn 
The princi} is the sam 
of h All forestry 
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Cuba Opposes Spanish and Argentine 
Fascism 
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WASHINGTON 
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Friday, January 14, 1944 

Mr. COFFEE. 
one of our good nei 
praise for its 
pretension 


cratic activit 


Mr. Speaker, Cuba is 

hbors which deserves 
outspoken opposit 
, propaganda, and antidemo- 
in Latin America of 


ion to the 


ies 


both § 


Spanish falangism and Argenti 
fascism. 

Certain governments, including ou 
own, have too long given the imp on 
of appeasing the pro-Ax t avers « 
liberty who are still entrenched in Ma- 
drid and Buenos Aires because the de- 
mocracies have lacked the courage to 


bre: 





ak off relations and appl 
sanctions which would result in the fall 
of these regimes of tyranny. 

Cuban and other Latin American 
progressives have been far more realistic 
and courageous in denouncing Spain and 
Argentina than has our State Depart- 

| ment, demanding a break in diplomatic 
relations with Franco and Ramirez, 
neither of whom represents the will of 
the demccratic but opor« mmon 
people. 


sed ci 


Cuba’s government and officials, and 
especially the outstanding chief of the 
watchful Cuban national police, Gen- 


eral Benitez, have long been aware of 
Falangist activities. Under General Be- 
nitez, Cuban detectives have rounded up 
numerous Spanish and other agents of 
falangism and Hitlerism seeking 
otage Cuba’s fine contribution to United 
Nations victory 

Most Cuban 


to sab- 


journalists, rs 
mentators, and officials are much more 
alert and hostile than certain United 
States diplomatic officials to the danger 
of hemispheric security and 1 
mocracy presented by Spanisl 
gentine fascism. Cuban thinks 
with Chilean, Mexican, Uru y 
ther Latin American leaders—h 


work 





spoken out far more sharply than < 
State Department, particularly since t 
resignation of the brilliant Si 


Welles, who, along with Vice 
WALLACE, is greatly admired in 





n 
America. Both Well 1 WALLACI f 
accepted throughout the hemi ph 
the best-informed United States states- 
men who have helped P1 R - 
velt make his good-neighbor policy a 


| success. 
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Latin American progressives, however, 
fear what our Department of Siate seems 
unwilling to fight effectively—namely, 
close cooperction between the Spain of 
Franco and the vicious military dictator- 
ship in Argentina of General Ramirez 
and Colonel Peron, the foes of freedom of 
labor and the press. 

Spanish-Argentine ties are largely in 
the form of big Argentine shipments of 
grains in exchange for Spanish iron, 
steel, and other key materials. As the 
alert Christian Science Monitor pointed 
out on January 7, Argentina seems more 
anxious to secure Spanish iron than to 
save cereals to feed Europe, which is so 
soon to be liberated. Argentina’s Fascist 
rulers plan to remain a dangerous center 
of totalitarianism in the New World, as 
Nazi fascism nears its end in the Old 
World. If we let Argentina succeed, we 
will lose the peace. 

Cuba is an inspiring contrast to Argen- 
tina, and while I am on the subject of 
Cuban services to the United States and 
Latin America in curbing Falangist 
espionage, sabotage, and propaganda, I 
would like to pay brief tribute to Cuban 
culture. Cubans have, in the four dec- 
ades since we helped them achieve inde- 
pendence from the reactionary Spanish 
monarchy, developed notable cultural 
institutions, and a distinguished array of 
artists, musicians, poets, and writers. In 
addition to many prodemocratic news- 
papers, radio stations, and magazines, 
Cuba has created one of the largest na- 
tional universities in Latin America, and 
valuable libraries and scholarly organi- 
zations. Cuban music is now well 
known in the United States. Contri- 
butions of vital Afro-Cuban culture also 
deserve wide attention here, and are 
receiving it today thanks to the Pan 
American Union and to the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs under Nelson 
Rockefeller, who for years has been a 
notable collector of Latin-American art 
for the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 

I bring to the attention of the Congress 
portions of two articles from the New 
York newspaper PM of January 5, 1944, 
PM has pioneered in exposing the Falan- 
gist program and menace to our security 
and to world peace by printing articles 
by authorities like Allan Chase and H. R. 
Southworth, who was formerly on the 
staff of the Library of Congress and is 
now ably serving overseas with the 
O. W. I. 

FRANCO'S FALANGE GETS FINANCIAL Boost As 
Irs RADIO SMEARS UNITED NATIONS UNITY 
(By Victor H. Bernstein) 

Franco’s Spain, which, during the last few 
months, has been trying to give the impres- 
sion that it is liberalizing its laws and 
swinging in sympathy to the United Nations 
cause, has just adopted a national budget 
more than trebling the amount to spend in 
the coming year for its most characteristically 
Fascist organization, the Falange, Spain’s 
equivalent of the National Socialist Party. 

Moreover the Falange radio in Madrid, de- 
spite official protestations of pro-Allied 
friendships emanating elsewhere from the 
Spanish capital, continues the broadcasting 
of anti-Allied propaganda aimed at dividing 
the Big Three. 

Falange funds are used not only for do- 
mestic Spanish development of the party but 
for propaganda purposes abroad. Falange has 





a department devoted exclusively to the 
propagandizing of Spaniards and Spanish- 
speaking peoples abroad, just as the National 
Socialist Party has its foreign agency. 

At the same time that the Falange budget 
was increased, the amount for Spain’s Min- 
Education was cut almost three- 


istry of 
quarter 
THE NAZI LINE 

Typical of recent Falangist broadcasts from 
Madrid lately is one made yesterday which 
follows the straight Nazi line on the Teheran 
Conference. Said the Spanish propagandist: 

“Stalin laid down his demands in an au- 
thoritarian manner before Churchill and 
Roosevelt and they had no alternative but 
to sign everything in order to avoid a breach 
with the Soviets. 

“These demands go far beyond the Rus- 
sian borders and include important bases in 
Scandinavia, Central Europe, Balkans, and 
Asia Minor. Besides, Churchill and Roose- 
velt consented to the Soviets being the only 
armed force in Europe after the war. 

“Churchill also rejected aid for Chiang 
Kai-shek and refused to mobilize the Indian 
army for this purpose.” 

These statements, of course, are not only 
in line with Berlin’s propaganda but have 
not the slightest basis in fact, and have in 
many details already been specifically denied 
in Washington, London, and Moscow. More- 
over, the tone of the broadcast is such 2s to 
create not only Anglo-American distrust of 
the Soviet Union, but to divide the Americans 
from the British. 


Bic Franco Drive IN SouTH AMERICA 


(Allan Chase, author of the best seller 
Falange: The Axis Secret Army in the Amer- 
icas, has been conducting for years his own 
private war on the secret Axis organizations 
that have been conspiring to set up Fascist 
dictatorships in Latin America and the Phil- 
ippines. Mr. Chase is a former news service 


reporter and magazine editor.) 


(By Allan Chase) 

Franco’s new budget contains two items 
which spell danger in big black letters to the 
United Nations: 

The state appropriation for the Falange 
has been tripled. 

The state funds for education, already 
minute, have been further whittled down to 
a sliver. 

The increase in the size of the Falange 
appropriation constitutes the more imme- 
diate menace. The program of the Falange 
has never been a secret, even though ad- 
mirers of Franco, like United States Ambas- 
sador Hayes, never seem to have read it. 
The famous Twenty-six Points of the Span- 
ish State have been printed in vast quan- 
tities in Spain and in Latin America, in Eng- 
lish as well as in Spanish. Franco storm 
troopers carry this creed of Falangismo in 
special little leather-covered illuminated 
books. Tie Spanish press prints the credo 
regularly. 

Let me cite point III. The English version 
is from a book published by the Falange in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1936. It runs: 

“We have the will of an empire and assert 
that the historic legacy of Spain is the em- 
pire. * * * Regarding the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries we intend to tighten the links 
of culture, economic interests, and of power. 
Spain claims to be the spiritual axel (sic) of 
the Spanish world as a recognition of her 
universal enterprises.” 


FOR “NEW ORDER” 


Now this is plain speaking, as is the open- 
ing of point VI: 

“Our state will be a totalitarian instru- 
ment * = = 

And point XXVI: 

“The traditionalist Spanish Falange fights 
for a new order * * ®* to establish it 
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against the existent (sic) government, it re 
sorts to revolution.” 

If the Falange, the only legal party 
Spain, is Fascist, the Falange organizations 
created in Latin America and the Philippine 
by the Ibero-American Institute of Berlin— 
the organization which controls the Fa 
lange—are no less Fascist. Any doubts that 
they were created primarily to implement 
point III of the 26 points were dissipat 
on January 2, 1942, when the Cuban SEC! 
police seized Luis Roldan, the former chief 
of the Falange of Colombia, as he was pr 
paring to sail from Habana to Spain. 

Among Roldan’s papers was found a docu 
ment proving that in 1938 Franco had sent 
a letter to the Falange of Colombia promis- 
ing armed aid for a Fascist putsch in Bozot 
as soon as the Spanish war was won. An 
3 days after General Benitez arrested Rold 
in Habana, the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment decorated the Spanish Falange of the 
Philippines for their aid in the capture of 
Manila. The chief of the Philippine Falange 
was and is the Spanish consul-general 
Manila, one Jose del Castano. 


SPAIN’S PHONY NEUTRALITY 


There is, of course, a somewhat cruel joker 
in the deck. Spain is not an empire on th 
march but a Nazi colony captured, with th 
aid of world appeasement, in 1939. The 
Nazis have their own reasons for at least 
Officially denying this victory. One of these 
reasons became plain with the fall of Manila 
Another reason is plain to those hundred 
of merchant seamen who have seen Ame: 
ican and British oil going to the Nazis via 
“neutral” Spain. But the most important 
reason is that the facade of even a phony 
imperial Spain gives the Nazi overlords 
powerful grip on Latin America. 

One of the most powerful political an 
economic blocs in Latin America and 
Philippines is composed of thousands of 
Spanish landowners, merchants, and publish- 
ers, who have always remained Spanish, al- 
ways invested the profits in their New Werld 
ventures in Spanish enterprises. This bloc 
had a vested interest in reaction both in 
Latin America and in Spain. 

The birth of the Spanish Republic in 1931 
hit the very sensitive pocketbook nerve of 
this bloc. The Republic opened thousands of 
free schools, free clinics, recognized collective 
bargaining rights, passed New Dealish social 
legislation. All these gains meant higher 
taxes, and higher taxes meant lower profit 
for the absentee investors. Then, too, the 
birth of the Republic in the motherland 
meant that the democratic idea was strength- 
ened in Hispanic America. This, too, affected 
the landowners and the merchants. 

With the Axis invasion of Spain in 1936 
this Spanish bloc in the New World saw a 
chance to recoup its fortunes in the old coun- 
try. They rushed to join the branches of 
Falange Exterior; they were proud openly to 
hail Hitler and Mussolini as “glorious allies”; 
and they linked their destinies to the for- 
tunes of the Axis. 

They have never renounced this alliance 
Relations between Argentina and Falangist 
Spain, always close under Castillo, are closer 
still under Ramirez. The blunt truth is that 
a United Nations victory would ruin this 
powerful and wealthy bloc of Spanish land- 
owners and merchants in the New World. It 
would mean the return of the Republic to 
Spain and it would be the signal for a real 
revival of democracy in Latin America * * 


FALANGE EXTERIOR ALIVE 


If the Falange Exterior was formally dis- 
solved, the Spanish embassies and consulates 
in Latin America were not closed. They 
remain wide open and today, as before the 
hour the Falange Exterior officially ceased 
to be, every Spanish consulate, every Spanish 
embassy has its Jose del Castano, whose chiet 














job is to supervise Falangist activities in the 
country to which he is accredited 

Such a man was Juan Adriensens, one of 
the men who organized the Falange in Cuba. 


When General Benitez's secret police 
gs too hot for him, Adriensens was made 
consul in New York. Here he supervised 
the work of the Falange until he was exposed 
my book and quietly recalled to Spain 
lest he be called before the congressional 
iry into FPalangist activities Representa- 
ve JoHN M. CorrgeE (Democrat, Washing- 
ton) is trying to set up. 
In the Portuguese Legation in Mexico City 
there is a man named Ibanez Serrano, who 


ns his letters with the title of “unofficial 


mace 


presentative of the Spanish state.” (Spain 
yes not enjoy diplomatic relations with 
democratic Mexico.) His chief job is to 


ipervise the ideology of the Sinarquistas, a 
partially armed Fascist organization of over 
500,000 members. The military leaders of 
the Sinarquistas are officers of the Franco 

my. The press attaché of the Spanish 
Embassy in Buenos Aires, Jose Ignacio Ra- 
not only supervises the Falange there 
but also meets regularly with the envoys of 
Japan and Germany to determine a unified 
propaganda line. 

The primary function of the Falange in the 
Western Hemisphere in 1944 is to prepare the 
round for the projected Ibero-American bloc 
n which George von Schnitzler, chairman 
of the German dye trust, has been working 

in Madrid since July 1943. One of the 
prime authors of the Falangist State, von 
Schnitzler represents that group of German 
financiers who today control Spain. If they 
se Germany in this war, if they are really 
icked out, they propose to start all over in 
iin. With the von Schnitzlers pulling the 
ngs in the background, the plan is to have 
a totalitarian post-war Spain become the cor- 
I of an Ibero-American bloc of na- 
tions which would include Spain. Portugal, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and cer- 
tain other Hispanic states. 

The Falange has been preparing for this in 
Latin America since 1936. It has not been 
without its triumphs. Even if the Nazis find 
it expedient to drop Franco in favor of a 
Bourbon Monarchy, the resultant totalitarian 
Spain will retain its appeal for those wealthy 
Spaniards in the New World who have a vital 
stake in Spanish reaction. 

. * 
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It is of interest to note that last week, when 
the Ramirez Junta outlawed all political par- 
ties in Argentina, at the same time it passed 
a decree making Catholic education obligatory 
in all Argentine schools. From this to the 
closing of nonclerical schools and the state 
support of clerical education is but a matter 
of afew short steps. This was the educational 
picture in Spain under Alfonso. The new 
Franco budget indicates only too clearly that 
under the Falange, Spanish education has 
gone back to 1930—which is to say, back to 
the Middle Ages. 





The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
of policy with respect to the merchant 
marine adopted by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 








a meeting 


at 


merce eld in Boston, 
Thursday, December 30, 1943, and an 
editorial from the Boston Herald: 

The Maritime Association of the Port of 
Boston is deeply concerned about the post- 
Ww development of overseas and foreign 
trade between New England and the rest 
of the world. Traditionally we have been 
pioneers and leaders in extending and ex- 


panding our foreign trade, and this section 
of the country has had a larger dependence 


upon foreign trade than any other part of 
our country. It is of prime importance, 
therefore, that our overseas transportation 
facilities by sea and air be adequate de- 
veloped to take care of our trade require- 


ments. 

We wish to approve the position ta ' 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
the report of its special committee on inter- 
national transport. We not only. urge the 
enlargement of our merchant rine to meet 
the greater responsibilities we have had to 
assume on all the seven but we also 
urge the fullest possible expansion of co 
mercial air transport as one means by which 
world trade may be most quickly restored. 
Steamship companies with their trained 
personnel and extensive business contacts 
and many years’ experience in foreign trade 
have exceptional qualifications for the de- 
velopment of this new means of transporta- 
tion. 

The best available estimates made by ex- 
perts indicate that the plane is expected to 
take away from steamships from 50 to 80 
percent of the passenger, mail, and express 






in 


seas, 


m- 


business. This prospective loss of revenue 
may imperil the continued operations of 


some American-flag steamship lines or may 
force the payment of larger subsidies by the 
Government to subsidized lines, or the pay- 
ment of subsidies to lines heretofore 


not 


subsidized. Many of the largest and strong- 
est foreign-flag steamship companies have 
announced their intention to operate air 


service in conjunction with their steamship 
service, and many foreign air lines owned by 
steamship interests are operating under 
license from their governments. It is neces- 
sary that American steamship companies be 
permitted to meet this competition on a 
basis of equality, and it is not in the public 
interest that they be further handicapped or 
restricted in the use of a new means of trans- 


portation which may be freely used by their 
foreign competitors. 
The maintenance of a strong American 


merchant marine is so vital to our national 
defense and security that we urge the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Congress to take 
immediate steps to remove the discriminatory 
administrative rulings or provisions of law 
which would prohibit American-flag steam- 
ship companies from owning and operating 
air service where this would be in the public 
interest. Only two American air lines are 
now engaged in overseas transportation out 
of the United States, and before others are 
permitted to make investments in this field 
to the prejudice of the steamship companies, 
the question of the right of steamship com- 
panies to participate in overseas air trans- 
portation should be settled. 

We approve the position of the United 
States Maritime Commission in its letter of 
November 11, 1943, to Hon. CLaRENcE F. LEA, 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 





arty 
ary 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of Janu 
11, 1944] 


STEAMSHIPS AND PLANES 


One of the important questions facing Con- 
gress is the treatment to be accorded steam- 
ship companies in the ownership and opera- 
tion of air services in overseas commerce. 
Three bills are pending, the Lea bill, H. R 
3240; the Reece bill, H. R. 3491; and the Bul- 


winkle bill 
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H. R. 3241: bu ne of them 
wers the question satisf y for the 
D ‘ mit n! Ss Th y t} ref y e 
joined the United States Mar ( mis- 
sion in asking for a Lea bill amendment 
which simply declares in eff at a steam- 
Ship company shall not be deni ed a ¢ - 
icate i « venience and ces to Opel 
fir services solely DeCcause it a s ) 
company F 
The enger steamship com € a 
conf ed with an ¢ lally critical situa- 
tion All of th vessels were taken | 
and 1942 by the War Shipping Administra- 
tior The best information indic S th 
the will not be returned to their owns 
until abou all of our troop have be i 
brought home after the w OV and t! 
tonnage is i¢ ger n ad I l Many 
f these v S were so su I al c in i 
that it will take m t econd them 
f commercial service a hey are - 
turned This mean tha the Am 
steamship companies may be out of t pas- 
senger business for several] vear 
Moreove is estimated tha If of the 
passenger ships may have be ) yy en 
action The companies are not allowed 
I ace them now nd even after order e 
pl 1 with the shipbuilders, it will prob- 
ably take a year and a half or 2 years to 
ge he new craft The type s] to be 
b t m Iso awa a dete ition of 
our air policy 
Only steamship companies have had all of 
their equipment taken for war work The air 
ndered mut half of tl 
» been able t nore 
isine with half | 
: lear + rp < l e 
numbers will be ate cx é ul 
long before the er vessels are re- 
turned to their o 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has s luled 
for May the submission of evidenc nd final 
hearing of all applications f ( ificates for 
a services to Central and South An 
Six steamship companies and 15 or 20 air 
line concerns will apply. The b ih n- 
dicated already, however, its intent ) 
adhere to its prior ruling, which e) ce 
steamship companies. Unless Congress makes 
it clear very soon that it did not i 
to discriminate against the steamship com- 
panies, they may be severely prejudiced b 
the future acti of the B I In t - 
sence of remedial measures, all of the « - 
panies will be severely penalized and some 
of them may be forced out of business 
In many cases the steamship companies 
have given years and spent large su n 
developing passe nger travel to the various 
regions of Central and South America, but 
with one or two exceptions, the air corpora- 
tions have never operated in these areas and 
have not made large investments on . 
seas air service to them. It seem )SS 
unfair that the well-established, efficient 
steamship companies should be excluded 
from using planes for passenger service at 
the very time when, through no fault of 


their own, they cannot have the use of 


own vessels. 


leave 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle: 

CALL FOR 
Unless the Democrat 
bow itself out of the 
let the Republicans run the Government for 
goodness knows how many | some 
changes must be made in the high command 
Even now it may shore up the 
ig foundations and prevent the house 

from topplin y over. 
That there is no perso: 
bring the needed cl 
Jim” Farley is a w 


JIM FARLEY 
ic Party is ready to 
national picture and 


veare 
year 


be too late to 


better qualified to 
anges about than “Big 
li-known fact. That he 
would be willing to accept a truce with Presi- 
dent Ro t and work whole-heartedly for 
party welfare is not so well known. However, 
the need for his services is so great and the 
in which to make rep: is so painfully 
hort, it would be worth while to make 

n effort to put him back into service. 

If Democratic Party are to continue 
under the direction of Harry Hopkins, a Re- 
publican 1944 is a foregone con- 
clusion regardless of who is selected as the 

ut with Jim Farley taking charge 


would be a different matter 


sevel 


time urs 


well 
affairs 


victory in 


Democratic Party is 
ling in 1944, Even had 
re been no mistakes on the part of new 

the Republicans would have a better 

f victory; for the people are 
the point where they are ready 
itions. But mis- 
le and will continue to be 
made, and it will take shrewd planning to 

Democrats a fighting > in 1944 

Better than ar ne we know, Jim Farley 

capable of uniting the party into an effec- 
rhtia anization. Unless the po- 
want to lose their jobs in 1945 they'd 
ertures to him 


} — 
ugh sied 


even Chance ¢ 
ching 
change in administr 


takes have been n 
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Liberation of Sovereign Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a letter which I re- 
ceived from Chapter No. 21. National 
Committee of Americans of Polish De- 
scent, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., contain- 
ing a resolution adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of their chapter held on 19th day of 
December 1943. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AMERICANS 
OF POLISH DESCENT, INC., CHAPTER No. 21, 
Schenectady, N. Y., January 5, 1944. 
Hon. BERNARD J. KEARNEY, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir; The following resolution has been 
adopted at the mass meeting held the 19th 
day of December 1943, at P. N. A. Hall, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., sponsored by Chapter No. 21 of 
the National Committee of Americans of Pol- 
ish Descent, Inc. 

“We, Americans of Polish origin, assembled 
at P. N. A. Hall, Schenectady, N. Y., to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the re- 
creation of the independent Republic of Po- 
land, solemnly declare that: 

“Whereas the liberation of sovereign Po- 
land is the first condition of true victory, just 
as the liberation of sovereign Belgium was 
the first Condition of victory in the last World 
War; 


“Whereas the reconstruction of a free Po- 
land, undiminished in her borders in the east 
and rectified in her borders in the west, is an 

spensable condition of permanent peace 

e and the most substantial assurance 

ited States against involvement in 

the recreation of the sovereign 

d with undiminished borders is 
assumed by humanity towards 
nation, which through its decision 
rman aggression gave the free na- 
he world the chance to prepare for 


; the Polish Nation paid for this 
reme price measured by the death of 
1 Pole and the banishment from its 
iins of one-third of the Nation 
reSSOrs; 

“Whereas the return of sovereignty to those 
nations which lost it by force is a solemn 
pledge and obligation assumed by the United 
States and Great Britain expressed before all 
humanity in the Atlantic Charter; 

“Whereas Great Britain has obligated her- 
self through her treaty with Poland signed 
in full awareness of the conspiracy between 
Germany and Russia on August 25, 1939, to 
defend against any aggressor threatening her 
integrity and independence; 

“Wh failure to fulfill these pledges 
and obligations would be an act of dishonor 
and betrayal on the part of those who in- 
voke the sanctity of law in calling on the sup- 
pressed European nations to continue their 
resistance: Be it solemnly 

“Resolved, That we unite our efforts and 
pledge ourselves to defend the principle that 
obligations are sacred, to defend the Atlantic 
Charter, to defend the rights of enslaved na- 
tions, to defend the sacred rights of the 
Polish Nation, based on Poland's moral credit 
earned by her bravery and martyrdom; to 
continue to demand the release from Russia 
of hundreds of thousands of Polish de- 
portees; 

“Furthermore we here assembled condemn 
and declare as endangering victory, ignoble, 
dishonorable, and contrary to right and jus- 
tice all attempts aimed at endorsing the 
criminal action of the predatory powers of 
more than a century ago in again partition- 
ing Poland and renewing the slavery of the 
Polish Nation.” 


reas 


MICHAEL A. REKUSKI, 
Chairman. 

JOSEPH S. GRABOWSKI, 
Secretary. 


Taxes on Federally Owned Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, January 10, 1944, under unanimous 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I called attention 
to the serious tax-loss problem facing 
almost every county in the United States. 
The Federal Government is taking over 
so much property that shrinkages in tax 
receipts are really serious. As part of 
my remarks I quoted an article from the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 23, 1943. Along the same lines I sub- 
mit an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Examiner of January 11, 1944. The edi- 
torial, captioned “The Federal land 
grab,” reads as follows: 
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THE FEDERAL LAND GRAB 


Governing bodies of the cities and States 
throughout the Nation are beginning to teke 
notice of the fact that the land-grabbin 
Federal Government is drying up the source 
of tax revenues upon which all government 
depends for support. 

In San Francisco, the board of supervisors 
reports that Federal properties now consti- 
tute 18 percent of all taxable land within t} 
city. 

The removal of these properties from the 
tax rolls has shifted an annual burden 
$1,600,000 to the diminished total of pri- 
vately owned property remaining in the 
city—representing about 20 cents in the tax 
rate. 

The San Francisco board contends that 
since Federal property gets the same fire an 
police protection and the same benefits of 
schools, streets, and the whole range of tax- 
supported municipal enterprise that privat« 
property enjoys, it should therefore pay tax¢ 
in the same proportion. 

Accordingly, the San Francisco board has 
refused to cancel taxes levied against 8 
pieces of Federally owned property withi 
the city, and the delinquent taxes thus lef 
standing against the property will raise a 
serious question of title if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever attempts to sell it back 
private owners. 

The position thus taken by the munici; 
government in San Francisco should be of 
great interest to the rest of the country 

The problem is by no means local to § 
Francisco 

Pleading various excuses, including th« 
familiar excuse of war necessity with which 
the Federal Government has tried to justify 
so many of its excesses, the numerous bu- 
reaus and departments of the United State 

xovernment have become the greatest land- 
owners in the country. 

They own 80 percent of the total land area 
in the State of Arizona. 

They own 52 percent of the total land in 
California 

Ninety-five percent 
Trinity County in 
owned. 

The county of Jackson in Wyoming is 
wholly owned by the Federal Government 

This is the most vicious activity of Gov- 
ernment in the history of the American 
Nation. 

It is not primarily a war activity, al- 
though the war has of course given it im- 
petus through the necessity or excuse it 
creates for the acquirement of vast prop- 
erties for cantonments, munitions plants 
maneuvering areas, etc. 

It represents a studied scheme to give the 
Federal Government a strangle hold on all 
land in the country and to lessen the re- 
sources and weaken the powers of the various 
States and to destroy private ownership. 

With control of the land, control of the 
people is inevitable. 

How can cities and States continue to levy 
sufficient taxes for the support of all thei: 
functions against a mere fraction of their 
areas without bringing about a condition of 
tax confiscation? 

State and municipal government through- 
out the United States is already in dire 
straits for adequate revenues, because 0! 
huge and excessive Federal taxation. 

With excessive Federal land ownership 
added to excessive Federal taxation, how are 
the institutions of State and local govern- 
ment to survive, and indeed how is demo- 
cratic America to survive? 

It will take far more than isolated protest 
and resistance, of the type raised by the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, to prevent 
the undermining of democratic America by 
an all-powerful Federal State. 

All American cities, and all of the State 


of all 
California 


the land 
is Federally 


} and indeed all of the American people must 


be aroused to recognition of their danger. 











As Representative HATTON W. 
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I i recen 
weakening the States we weaken the 
fabric of free government 
escapable price of free government 
we exercise it. 
The most destructive force in the world 
1use 
do not use our powers of self-gov- 
’ nt in the States, we will awaken one 
find that self-government has passed 
vocably out of our hands * * * 
The States must resume the status of re- 
ible sovereign agencies of general gov- 
é nt, or democracy cannot live in Amer- 





Chips 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, 


Chips not a person? Why, who said so? 
the newspaper article that I am 
nserting following my remarks before 
iswering. Now, what do you 
Why, my colleagues, a dog that can sense 
unger as did Chips, then, being so full 
of love for his buddies as to be forgetful 
of self, rush through machine-gun fire to 
tamp out that danger in order to save 
the life of his buddies, is not only a per- 
n, he is a personage. 
If the courts can solemnly determine 
1at a soulless, heartless, bloodless, flesh- 
s corporation fashioned by man, not 
t of flesh and blood but out of dry 
irchment, and incapable of entertain- 
: the higher emotions of the soul, such 
love and courage and compassion, is 
“person” within the meaning of the 
Constitution, Secretary Stimson should 
have no trouble in construing the word 
“persons” appeering in the war regula- 
tions providing for the award of the 
Silver Star to include dogs like Chips 
who, though classified by the unknowing 
as dumb animals, on that fateful day in 
Sicily exhibited the highest, noblest at- 
tribute of man in unhesitatingly showing 
1. Willingness to lay down his life for his 
friends. 
What is in a name, anyway? 


+ 


act 


read 


say? 





If Chips’ 
of heroism had been performed by 
General Eisenhower himself, it would not 
have made the act one, whit more heroic. 

Mr. Secretary, give Chips his Silver 
Star-—he earned it and is entitled to it— 
and a grateful Nation will applaud. And 
when our boys come home you will find 
that the other heroes of the Silver Star 
will take pride in the fact that service, 
not names, stands back of their awards. 
[From Washington Daily News of January 
15, 1944] 
LOOSENS CHIPS’ GRIP ON 
MEDAL 

Army regulations today threatened to 
deny Chips his Silver Star—at least offi- 
cially—but it can’t detract from the glory 
of the dog hero of the Sicilian campaign. 

War Department rules stipulate that the 
award can be made only to “persons.” 


“SKULL-DOGGERY” 
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Chips, being half German shepherd and half 
Eskimo |! 7, doesn't 


quite qualify 











raced the Silver Star for cap- 
tu enemy machine-gun post single- 
handed—or_ single-footed—by Mz Gen 
Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., commar y gen- 





eral of the Third Infantry Division of the 
Seventh Army. General Trusc 
didn’t think about that word I 
and now the War Department has to de- 
cide the delicate problem 





THE ACHIEVEMENT 

This is what Chips did, according t fi- 
cial records 

“After landing on Beach Blue, east of 
— at 0420 the morning of July 
1943, Chips and his handler advanced 
300 | l i und a flu of fi s 
ul Ss 

ering thre hn hine-gun 

fir hed what appeared be a 
na Suddently at n ¢ 
m ig fre hu 1 
troops on 

“Unhe Chips wrenched his leash 
from his und, dashed int the 
hi tee v rousl attacked 





After a few seconds, 
the gun ceased firing, loud yelling could be 
heard and out of the hut of the crew 
came running, Chips tearing at his neck.” 





one 
MORAL AWARD, ANYWAY 


“The second crewman soon 
hands raised high in 


followed 


American 


surrenaer. 











soldiers quickly took charge of the prisoners 
Chips’ courageous act single-handedly elim- 
inated a dangerous macl nest and 
caused surrender of its crew.” 

If the Army decides that regulations pre- 
vent Chips from getting his Silver Star, pos- 
sibly nothing else will happen except that the 


award will not 
But plenty 


be officially recorded 


people in and out of the 





Army want to see Chips get his due. They 
if a dog like him can't ed, 
something oug to be done abou 


A search of War Department records f 
to reveal either a 
or a Purple Heart citation which had 
portedly been given Caips in addition to the 


Silver Star. 


Distinguished Servic 





Newspapers: Free, White, and Eligible 


INSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





EXT 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from a 
recent issue of Broadcasting: 
NEWSPAPERS: FREE, WHITE, AND ELIGIBLE 
Whatever the motivating force, the F. C. C. 


redeemed itself in some measure by dismiss- 
ing the newspaper-ownership proceeding. 
The effect of the unanimous decision is to 
retain the status quo. Applications will be 
considered on their individual merits, what- 
ever the business of the applicant, but the 
effort will be against concentration of control. 

It has been that way for years. Some mem- 
bers of the Commission, possibly a majority, 
look askance upon newspaper ownership. The 
decision was an about face for them. And 
the action, therefore, was the maximum that 
could have been expected. The Commission 
was on the spot, by vitue of insistent demand 
from Congress. The decision, while not the 
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yus vote 


Craven’s term 


life. There 


is even some 


ion to bureaucratic inroads ups 
business. 
| Whatever the outcome, the d 


| ders 79 and 79-A, stand 
| T. A. M. Craven. 


The Commission felt 


about reappointment because of his 
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DT 
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He has indicated a desire to return t 
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Leave Control of Insurance With the | 
States | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3269, 
H. R. 3270, and S. 1362 all have one ob- 
jective—to retain for the several States 
supervision of insurance. In other 
words, reaffirm the understanding for 
years that insurance is not interstate 
business 

No doubt, every Member of Congress 
has received hundreds of communica- 
tions about this legislation. Great inter- 
est has developed in San Francisco. Un- 
der date of January 8, 1944, the San 
Francisco Chronicle commented edi- 
torially on the subject. The Chronicle 
urges passage of the measure. The arti- 
cle is a careful review of the proposition, 
and I am sure it will be of interest to 
Americans everywhere. 

INSURANCE 

Senators BarLEy and VAN Nuys have in- 

troduced in the Senate a bill that does no 


more than affirm “the intent of the Congress | 


that the regulation of the business of insur- 
ance remain within the control of the several 
States,” and that the provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and the Clayton Fair 
Trades Act do not apply to insurance. 

A few years ago no such bill would have 
been necessary. It would have been deemed 
a statement of the obvious, a redundant af- 
firmation of the continuing decisions of the 





Supreme Court. For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the Supreme Court has uniformly held 
that insurance is not commerce, therefore 
not subject to Federal antitrust laws, and 
that its regulation belongs to the States. 

Times have changed. The Justice Depart- 
ment, in its zeal to harass business and to 
bring everything under Federal control, has 
for several years been persistently assailing 
insurance. Fourteen months ago it brought 
suit against several fire-insurance companies 
charging violation of the Federal antitrust 
laws. The acts charged happen to be well 
established as lawful and proper under State 
regulation 

Like many other Justice Department 
charges against business which it has ex- 
ploited loudly out of court for headlines but 
which have not stood up under judicial ex- 
amination, this one against the fire-insurance 





companies was thrown out by the Federal 
court which heard it at Atlanta. 

Now the Justice Department has appealed, 
to carry to the Supreme Court its argument 
that insurance is commerce, hence, within 
the control of the Department of Justice and 
Federal antitrust statutes. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s long and 
consistent record on this point this appeal 
should not be feared. However, seven of the 
nine Justices are now New Deal appointees, 
many of them chosen for their social and 
economic views rather than for their legal 
and judicial abilities. What Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932 condemned in the Repub- 
licans his administration has now surpassed. 
He charged that the Republican machine 
had reached out “even to the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” The New Deal has 
now almost all of that Court. 

The simple statement proposed by Sena- 
tors BaILey and VAN Nuys—it has also been 


introduced in the House—is intended to put 
the intent of Congress on this point beyond 
question by anyone. 

Nor is there any reason why it should be 
questioned. State regulation of insurance 
business, developed by trial and error over a 
long period, has proved satisfactory. There 
is no demand from policyholders, who are 
the interested parties, that the companies be 
brought under Federal regulation. The in- 
troduction of Federal regulation into this 
business would bring endless conflict with 
State laws, which have developed in accord- 
ance with varying conditions in different 
parts of the Union. Governors of States are 
vigorously opposing it and urging the passage 
of the Bailey-Van Nuys bill. There is no 
reason for this Federal interference except 
the desire of New Deal zealots to extend their 
control to everything. 


Dear Mr. Morgenthau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Repository, of Canton, Ohio: 

DEAR MR. MORGENTHAU 
(By Truman Twill) 

Dear Mr. MorGENTHAU: In reply to your 
recent communication concerning form 1040 
and optional form 1040A dealing with salary, 
wages, Other compensation, for personal serv- 
ices, dividends, interest or annuities (see 
footnote A) I declare under the penalties of 
perjury that this material has been exam- 
ined by me and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief is the most abtruse document that 
has caused me pain (or anguish) since I 
examined (see line 3) the small print on my 
insurance policies. 

However, since you have allowed a reason- 
able allowance for exhaustion, wear, and tear 
(including a reasonable allowance for ob- 
solescence) I shall bear with you if at any 
time during the year you, too, have received 
gifts (see footnote B) not pursuant to any 
fiduciary capacity (see instruction covering 
fiduciary capacity). I shall also be glad to 
take up with you and any other dependents 
(including persons over 18 incapable of pro- 
viding their own livelihood) the forgiveness 
feature of aforesaid documents, though it 
does seem to me, sir, that where you refer 
to a married person not living with husband 
or wife: 25 percent (plus 2 percent of each 
dependent) of line 4, but not more than $500 
(plus $100 for each dependent) you must have 
meant married persons living with husband 
or wife if only One return or a joint return is 
filed, or head of family; 40 percent (plus 2 
percent for each dependent) of line 4, but not 
more than $1,000 (plus $100 for each de- 
pendent) but I am in no mood to quibble 
about this. Maybe you knew what you 
meant. 

Rest assured that my every waking moment 
till March 15 will be concerned with such 
remarkable facts as that stated in your com- 
munication (p. 4, line 21) where it says, to 
wit and to woo: This will be true unless the 
1943 tax was less than the 1942 tax, in which 
case the forgiveness will be figured on the 
1943 tax. Whether the 1942 or the 1943 tax 
liability is the greater is determined on the 
basis of the tax liability before the allow- 
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ance of credits against the tax for amounts 
withheld at the source, without regard to 
interest or penalties, and without regard + 

the unforgiven portion on the tax. I have 
never heard it said any plainer. 

Please note in passing, however, that sinc: 
my books are not kept on an accrual bas; 
(see item 17, p. 273, book II, ch. 3) I am not 
sure whether I am the head of a family and 
connected by blood relationship or a prop- 
erty loss from fire, storm, shipwreck, or othe; 
casualty, or theft not compensated for pb: 
insurance claiming 10 percent of whichey; 
amount is smaller, but do not enter more 
than $300. It looks like a toss-up—feels lik 
one, too. And as for the Victory tax net 
income and the interest and ownership of 
taxable Government obligations, how are ths 
folks, Mr. Morgenthau, and we hope you ars 
the same. See schedule C (1) or (2) and 
include it in item 16, column 2, page 1. A) 
remember this is no joint. 


id 


‘xe 
(Footnote A: See instruction 7.) 


(Footnote B: See footnote A.) 


Opposes Flag-Waving Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter I have received from the 
commander of Chapter No. 5, Disabled 
American Veterans, in Omaha, which in- 
dicates the interest with which veteran 
organizations have in a sound solution of 
the problem of the returning soldier: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Omaha, Nebdr., January 13, 1944. 
Mr. Howarp BuFFeETrT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: After reading about the farce the 
Congress and Senate of this country is mak- 
ing over the soldiers’ and sailors’ discharge 
bill, I could not help writing you in the hope 
that you may see your way clear to read this 
letter in the House or at least show it to a 
few of the Members who are making a politi- 
cal football out of the disabled men who are 
being discharged every day. 

They may not like some of the things I am 
going to say in this letter, and I don’t care 
whether they do or not, because what I am 
writing you is coming from one who knows 
what he is talking about, and I am not de- 
pendent on a few,votes to hold my job. 

There are thousands of men who are being 
discharged every day on account of their in- 
juries or disabilities, who haven't a chance in 
the world to get a job on account of their 
physical condition, and by the time they are 
able to get compensation, they could starv: 
to death a dozen times over, and then these 
flag-waving politicians yell about what won- 
derful things they are doing or going to d 
for the ex-servicemen of our country. 

The day war was declared arrangements 
should have been made to take care of these 
men, instead of waiting for 2 years, and then 
no doubt taking another year to agree on any 
one bill. 

The only real patriotic move to make, and 
do it right now, is to take care of these men 
just as quickly as possible—take care of the 
men who made it possible to save our coun- 
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for 
LOT 


that 


in way save the jobs 
Senators and Congressmen h 
in't have had jobs if it weren't for the 


.d veterans of this country 








Let’s cut out spending millions on some 
nosition up in Canada, where there is a 
is question whether it is wi rth 5 cents 
und give the real Amrericans of this 
the disabled American veterans 
y deserve, and what they have com- 
Respectfully yours 
Currrorp G. HAMMOND 
ler and S¢ ice Officer, Omaha 
( ter 5, Disabled American Veterans. 
Fly Blamed for Retiring of Admiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following article by Fred- 
erick Woltman from the New York 


World-Telegram: 
FLy BLAMED FOR RETIRING OF ADMIRAL 
(By Frederick Woltman) 
The charge that Secretary of 
Frank Knox practically cashiered 
retired the Navy's pioneer and top authority 
radio communications, Rear Admiral 
Stanford C. Hooper, as a result of pressure 
y James C. Fly, Chairman of the Federal 
may shortly 
be given a complete airing in Washington, it 
was learned here today. 
The sensational story, 
wide comment and 


the Navy 
and then 


which has caused 


indignation in upper 

naval and other Government circles, has 
been told in full. Parts of it are 
attered through thousands of pages of 


sworn testimony before the congressional 
committee investigating the F. C. C. 

Buried in the testimony is one charge made 
in an Official Navy report that Chairman Fly 
placed above the interests of national de- 
fense his desire to keep the support of the 
Communist-controlled C. I. O. American 
mmunications Association. 

Another charge in the same report to 
Secretary Knox is that the F. C. C. head “con- 
sistently opposed any move to assure the 

ty” of the strategically placed radio op- 

‘s in the United States merchant marine 
A third charge is that Mr. Fly “refused to 
over” to the F. B. I. for investigation 
Commission’s file of these operators’ 
serprints. (The F. B. I. subsequently got 

» fingerprints, 7 months after Pearl Harbor 
da year after the Department of Justice 

aSked for them.) 

These charges were made May 14, 1942, ina 
nfidential memorandum to the Secretary 
f the Navy by Admiral Hooper then Director 

the Navy’s Radio Liaison Division. With- 
1 2 weeks, Admiral Hooper was put on “de- 
ched” for service in the relatively minor 
st of inspector of radio equipment in the 
Western Electric plant at Chicago. He re- 
placed a $4,000-a-year civilian. 

On January 1, 1943, he was retired at the 
age of 58, after 40 years in the Navy. 


“PRACTICALLY CASHIERED” 


Last July Tunis A. M. Craven, F. C. C. Com- 
missioner under Mr. Fly, testified under oath 
u (whom he did not 





hat Admiral Hooper 
hame at the time) “was practically cashiered 


XC—App.——-16 





the instigation and 
man of the F. C. C.” 
He was asked by Eugene L. Garey 


to the congressfonal committ 


insistence of the Chair- 


coun 


Has the 














chairman of the F. C. C. ever visited reprisals 
on members of the armed forces who have 
opposed his will 

The Federal Communicat s ¢ - 
er replied: “I think he has luence in cas 

e repr sals were visited _ = - I 

S a well-know fac Z ‘ med 
service 

Ti i 
ments ) 
be the 
publ ur 

After tran pts < ate testimony 
were turned over to t taries of War 





and Navy, as had been agreed upon, President 
Roosevelt issued an order forbidding anyone 
in the military 
public hearings 
Chairman Fly 
pected tu be caled 
within the next 


forces from appearing at the 
and othe 
before 
few days 


wWitneses are e) 


public hearings 


ADMIRAL S RECORD 


Admiral Hooper's long Navy service record 


according to the testimony, includes 
1. A letter dated October 15, 1937, from 
Admiral William D. Leahy, now the Presi- 


dent’s Chief of Staff, stating that “Captain 
Hooper is primarily responsible for the or- 
ganization, development, 
efficiency of the Naval 
Service.’ 

2. A letter dated October 15, 1937, from the 
late Claude A. Swanson, then Secretary of 
the Navy, stating that Captain Hooper's 
work “places him and the United States Navy 
in a leading position throughout the world 
in the fleld of radio communications.” 

3. A third letter, dated May 19, 1937, from 
fornrer Secretary of the Navy JoSephus Dan- 
iels declaring that “the Navy and the coun- 
try as well owe a large debt to Captain 
Hooper for his vision and to the early rec- 
ognition of the importance of wireless and 
his able and practical efforts to broaden this 
important service.” 

In an earlier memorandum Admiral Leahy 
said that Admiral Hooper was “primarily re- 
sponsible for bringing about many improve- 
ments in the radio art, notably long-life 
transmitting and receiving vacuum tubes 
* * * simultaneous multiwave commu- 
nication in the fleet, remote control, the 
depth finder * * * sound-oscillator ap- 
paratus, direction finders for shipboard use, 
and the practical application of long-dis- 
tance radio and direction finder to aircraft.” 


and high state of 


Communications 


BUILT DIRECTION FINDER 


Hooper also, according to the Leahy re- 
port, “built the shore-direction-finder 
tem of the Navy.” 

Admiral Hooper first incurred the enmity 
of the Communist leadership of the C. I. O. 
Communications Association in February 
1941, when he urged Congress to investigate 
the presence of both Communists and Nazis 
aboard United States ships as radio oper- 
ators. At this time the A. C. A. officially 
backed the American Peace Mobilization, 
which opposed the defense program, and the 
Communists were cooperating with the Nazis 

He charged that the C. I. O. union was 
100-percent Communist controlled 

As a result of Admiral Hooper’s efforts, the 
Navy under a wartime emergency law barred 
about 50 of the operators, some 10 or more 
of whom then were or had been officers of 
the A.C. A. The C. I. O. union laid down 
a barrage against high Navy and other Gov- 
ernment officials; ultimately, at Secretary 
Knox’s direction, the Communists among 
the 50 were reinstated and permitted to ship 
as radio operators. 


SyYS- 








Meanwhile, t F. C. ( i< ected some 
250,000 fingerp t re d people in all 
phase f the commu ns industry, in- 
cluding tl radio opera s Beginning 5 
m ths before Pea Harb the F. B. I d 
Navy i Military I € ence §& the 
records to « cK le crin 4 i 
sub : und 
orks 

REFUSED BY F 
I s refused by C rr I 
n ft \ His 
was i 1e@ < ent the comyr Ss 
1 vould fi have t be s ired 
the f rprin were orig ed 
s a cit iship < C 

oO D er 20, 1941, the F. B. I. v € 
J € > \ 4 q A I ider S¢ ul 
n exp si of you nside t 
the problem <¢ ntiz sion 
with reference the pr 1 OV 

) the F. B. I. the f prin com- 
municati e yyees.”” Simil were 
sent he A. F. of L. and indepe u , 
head 

The unions objected, and Mr. Fl ntinued 
to withstand repeated requests by J. Edgar 
Hoover, F. B. I. Director, that the prints be 
turned over It was not until late in June 
1942 that the F. C. C. sent its f batch of 
fingerprint records 

Admiral Hooper in the meantime had 
sent the May 14 memorandum to Secre- 
tary Knox, st “the 


ating Navy De; 


considers undesirable the situation” whereby 
N Fly is ex officio Chairman of the Wartime 





Defense Communications Board 


FOUGHT WIRE TAPPING 

He cited the charges listed above along 
with others, including the allegation that the 
F. C. C. head “opposed legislat 
wire tapping which would 
checking of the telephone 


Pearl Harbor 


ion permitting 


have permitted 
to Japan before 





and zht have prevented dis- 

aster.” 
Admiral Hooper alleged also that Mr. Fly 
“opposed stopping Japanese-language broad- 
casts in Hawaii, a factor which led to the 


disaster.” 

“The chairman of the Defense Communi- 
cations Board,” he stated, “by action and by 
public utterance, has shown that his pri- 
mary interest is in keeping the support of 
the C. I. O. communications union, h 
stantly opposed our interests, and 
tional defense.’ 

Admiral Hooper was detached as 
of the Navy's radio 
weeks later. 

A month and a half before that 
13, the F. C. C. chairman 
Ga., to deliver the opening address of the 
national convention of the A. C. A. He 
greeted President Selly, praised union's 
all-out war effort, and urged the radiomen 
to cisdain backwash Fascist efforts to pit 
labor against employer and both against the 
Government 

President introduced Mr. Fly 
man who has been our opponent at times 
and have found, a powerful opponent 
But the record now shows he is on our side.” 


as con- 


not na- 


director 


liaison division about 2 


, on April 
flew to Atlanta, 


the 


Selly 


as “a 


we 





Water Power in Montana 


EXTENSION OF 


Or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 


REMARKS 
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erting in the REcorp a speech on water 

, Ziven by Mr. Dennis Dellwo, 
ecretary of the Flathead Irrigation 
service, before the December meeting of 
the Montana Reclamation Association at 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Mr. Dellwo is one of our 
irrigation and reclamation experts and 
when he says anything he knows whereof 
he speaks. He has devoted a lifetime to 
a thorough understanding of our water 
problems in western Montana and he 
has the well-merited esteem of our ps 
out there. 

It is a real pleasure for me to Call to 
the attention of the Congress Mr. 
Dellwo’s remarks before the Montana 
Reclamation Association. The speech, 
quoted below, is from the Ronan Pioneer, 
of Ronan, Mont. 

Drettwo BozEMAN MEETING— 
SECRETARY OF FLATHEAD IRRIGATION SERVICE 
STRESSES DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 

Montana 

Bozeman re- 
secretary of 


foremost 


ple 


ADDRESSES 


Addressing a 
Reclan 


meeting of the 
i Association at 
cently, D. A. Dellwo, of Charlo 
the Flathead Irrigation Service for many 
y ws, discussed the urgent need for im- 
mediate development of the vast resources 
of the State in order to preserve the rights of 
the water power within the State. The text 
of his address follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and friends of Montana and 
of irrigation, coming in, as we three ‘Knights 
of the canvas dium’ are coming in, on the 
caboose of the program, I suppose my paper 
should not be found to overlap the splendid 
oues read here yesterday and this forenoon, 
but nevertheless, it does, for the reason that 
I have been entirely too thoroughly interested 
in the program to take time to keep my paper 
up to the minute It, however, is only 
slightly out of tune with the other papers, 
but upon a point which I consider funda- 
mental. 

“The thought seems to prevail here that 
the projects to be sponsored by this organi- 
zation must be financially sound to the ex- 
tent that they positively must pay out, that 
is, I suppose, the land and the land operator 
must pay out. I feel certain that in the case 
of many projects, construction costs will be 
spread over areas other than the irrigable 
area of the project. I feel sure that in some 
cases the costs will be spread over the United 
States as was some of the costs of even the 
early projects, through what were politely 
called charge-offs. 

“Over on the Flathead project we are 
working on a plan to move the construction 
charge right into town if you please. We have 
a set-up over there which is unique, and pe- 
culiar to the Flathead. It took us a long 
time to get it under way I hope we can 
g've you something definite on our plan at 
some later meetinz of this organization. 

“There is so much that could be said about 
so many things which concern us at this time 
that it dificult to sort them out and to 
stress those which we should get at first. The 
necessity for someone’s doing the job which 
this organization has laid out for itself seems 
now to be undisputed. I think we all agree 
that Montana can come into its own only by 
organized push.” 

POST-WAR ERA 

“After the world again relaxes following its 
present spasm a terrible reaction will set in. 
That reaction can be stemmed and prevented 
from developing into civil strife which might 
become worse than internaticnal strife only 
by keeping people busy. If we can expend 
billions of dollars a month making war and 
know we are going to recover from that kind 
of spending, we most certainly can expend 
lesser sums in the pursuits of peace, 








“I think there is no doubt that immedi- 
ately following the close of the war the most 
tremendous program of construction, private 
and public, of goods to be consumed as well 
as of permanent improvements, vast residen- 
tial areas, both rural and urban, roads, 
bridges, and dams, but chief among them, 
irrigation and drainage projects, on a scale 
never before seen by man will be put into 
notion. 

“The States lying along the western sea- 
board and those nestling among the peaks 
of the Rockies will be the scene of the larger 
part of that activity, because there lie the 
greater opportunity and the greater need for 
improvement. There lie still the vast open 
spaces wherein men might find abode and 
peace. Montana, with its 145,000 square miles 
of area and its scant half million of popula- 
tion, should have a large part in all this.” 


MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 


“In this great empire of the mountains is 
to be found untouched, wealth beyond the 
powers of man to calculate—in the air, on 
the surface, and beneath the surface. The 
contribution of the winds which annually 
strip their billions of tons of distilled water 
from the surface of the sea and carry them 
far inland and far aloft to points where they 
will be of greatest value to man as they 
course their way back and down to the re- 
gions of their birth, releasing to man as he 
wills to take it, a part of the inexhaustible 
energy with which they were infused by its 
power which lifted them, could not even be 
imagined. In its forests, in its rocks, in its 
sands, mountains of substance useful to man 
are found at the opportune time. 

“In the northeast corner of our broad 
State we find a mountain of the most effi- 
cient and easily prepared insulating mate- 
rial. Far inland in the State of Washington 
another mountain nods to man; and, going 
thither, he finds that which he most needs, 
an endless stock pile of magnesite. The war 
effort needs crystals, quartz crystals for radio 
sets, and lo, on a slope north of Hot Springs 
children at play find them lying on the 
surface. 

“Many of our dam sites and Sites of our 
larger Is are made hazardous by the 


rUy 
y 
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canais 
presence of loose material deposits; so Na- 
ture, in her beauty and in her determination 
to make available that which man needs, 
placed large stores of bentonite where it 
could be found with which those leaky places 
can be made impervious. 

“However, I suppose in the midst of this 
vast endowment the greatest contributing 
factor in man’s progress in these Western 
States is their falling waters. States like 
ours, lying amongst the topmost peaks of 
the continent, have the larger interest in 
this natural asset for the reason that those 
waters in their cycle of rising from the sea 
and flowing back to it are flowing away from 
us and toward the people lower down. It 
is our chosen job as an organization to see 
to it that the fall of our water is utilized 
while it is still in Montana. Not because 
there is a State line down there, but because 
that part of our falling waters which is not 
used at the higher elevations is lost to the 
people, both lower down as well as those 
higher up. 

“It seems, then, that our organization 
came into being with a legitimate object and 
at a very opportune time. If we fail, our 
failure will be from lack of energy. Last 
summer the need for an organization like 
ours was brought very forcefully to our 
minds, especially to ours over on the west 
side. Interests far downstream, acting either 
rightly or wrongly, under color of war 
necessity, sought to take over a part of the 
falling water and storage space in the north 
half of Montana's west slope. The tribute to 
be exacted from us was to be full measure, 
pressed down and running over—that is, 
they proposed to fill Flathead Lake until it 





slopped through the nrountain passes to s+ 
bilize a power development lower 4 
which had been too greatly overplan: 
We didn’t let them do it. 

“Something like 3,000 people, furi 
angry, gathered at Kalispell, many of 
from distant points, and poured their w: 
righteous wrath, we thought, upon the } 
of those who were promoting this sche: 
cdespoil our country, in such volume and y 
such heat that they hastily withdrew 
promised faithfully that never again 
they reach covetous hand into our tre 
nor step despoiler’s foot over our thres]) 
But we had only the emergency, bucket 
gade type of organization with whic! 
work. That was the ‘Pearl Harbor’ of we 
Montana. We then woke up. 

“After that emergency had passed te 
porarily, thoughtful pecple over the S: 

ealized more fully than before that sitt 
and planning, or just sitting, is not enor 
preserve to us the use of that which exp: 
itself through nonuse and which son 
else is ready and willing to make full u 
Pointing out that we have many thou 
of acres of land ultimately irrigable and : 
power sites capable of development will 
hold a water right. 

“If we continue to permit our wats 
flow unused down to Grand Coulee, t! 
course, a well-grounded presumpti ‘ 
that we do not need the use of those v 
and cf course plain justice and the 
tions against willful waste, forbid our h 
and not using that which is needed by s 
one else. We must convert our plans 
action, and our action must be with 
than the due diligence spoken of my 
yers. It must be with sufficient dilige: 
beat the other fellow to the draw. If 
draws this water first it will be his.” 


RESOURCES OF STATE 


“We have large areas which can be 
productive through irrigation, and we 
many sites where water can be im; 
for either irrigation or power. High effi 
equipment makes it possible to gene! 
power at costs low enough to permit t 
pumping of water to bench lands rich 
fertility but out of reach of gravity s 
In our section of the State those areas 
into the tens of thousands of acres. In t 
plains area they run into the hundre 
thousands of acres. So then, in additi 
our legitimate object and our 
time, we have an abundance of material 
go to work upon. 

“In Mr. Treloar’s district the world kn 
by now that Hungry Horse Canyon ha 
yawning and waiting for development 
these eons of time, but Mr. Treloar and 
associates have not been yawning. IT 
have been pounding at the gates of 
United States Treasury for a full gene: 
and eventually will get results. I bel 
plans for both the Hungry Horse storage 
power development for a large irrigati 
project east of Kalispell are well under ¥ 

“A large project in the vicinity of H 
Springs covering many thousands of acres 
in the early stages of study. This p: 
would involve a rather stupendous pum} 
and tunneling system. In the same ma 
it has been proposed to irrigate a consi 
able area west of Polson.” 


opp 


MISSION RANGE PROJECT 

“Much attention has lately been given 
the Ronan Commercial Club and the Mi 
Chamber of Commerce to a large irrigat 
and subjugation project conceived and | 
moted by I. M. Brandjord, of Ronan. T! 
first essential in the devolopment of t! 
Brandjord project (Mission Range project 
additional sources of water. This could 
secured through a tunnel from Turqu 
Basin high in the Mission Range, concerning 
which rather extensive studies have bes 
made by the engineer staff of the Flathead 
project, 















































































a tendency on the part of 
t n promoting the irrigation 





rent to the Flathead irriga- 
empt to have as 
ject. I believe it to the 
new projects to be pro- 


s n id independent ventures 
v ne and everything. That 
al policy. One thing 
< s, and I feel sure this will 
in the promotion of 
ration from now on. Pre- 
ts which gave promise of 
atest returns have al- 
i. Many of the proposals 
ranization will be active 
ard pull to get them over. 
rized as unsound invest- 
é s etimes rightly, of course. We 


noe 


x to have to rec 


ind it is not unsound 


enize anew 





INVESTMENT RETURNS 
ey who handles other 
wn, must 
return money 
investment is g 
ind the dividends returned 


be in kind 


people’s 
see to it that 
dividends. 


jing to bea 


5 weli a his 


The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 

F ALABAMA 

OF REPRESENTATIVES 

January 18, 1944 
Alabama. Mr. Speak- 

ider leave to extend my remarks in 


I inc! letter 


Recorp, I include the following 


HE HOUSE 


Tero 
4 ‘ 4 


Mr. GRANT of 


THE WHITE HOwsr 
Wa gton, Decembe 31, 1943. 
C. CARLISLE, Esq., 
Wa ngton, D. C 


ak Mr. CaRLIsteE: I wish to thank you, 
President's behalf, for your letter of 
iber 25 th which you enclosed a copy 


ir poem May I assure you, too, that 
is most appreciative of your generous 
f commendation of his Christmas Eve 


the New Year, 
yours, 

Grace G. TULLY, 
Private Sec 


far 
ior 


retary. 


EVELT’S MESSAGE TO MANKIND'S HEART 
Our President, on Christmas Eve, 
Reminded us again 
it this day we, across the sea, 
Have near four million men, 
re than two times the number 
That we, a year ago, 
Had sent afar, to win the war, 
Begun by Freedom’s foe. 





Our country has in uniform 
More than six million men 
In training for this savage war, 
And they're determined, when 
All these that are in training 
Join those now fighting for 
A world-wide peace, that they'll not 
Till they have won the war. 


cease 


Thruout the whole world, everywhere, 
Wherever our boys are, 

The Christmas time's alluring chimes 
Above the wails of war, 

Responsive to the chorus 
That comes to them again, 

On mem'ry waves, assures the Braves 

Of peace, good-will toward men. 
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we h 


Tho “Merry Christmas” ve said, 
And “Happy New Year,” 

The past few years, have had our fears 
Lest, from across the sea, 

Our land might be invaded 
By Freedom's deadly foes 


And that their bombs might wreck our homes 
Before its fatal close. 

And, tho we still have much to face 
Before this war is won, 

We think the foe, by now, should k V 


That we have “just begun 
To fight,” and are determined 
To never, never cease } 
To fight till we, on land and sea 
Have won this war for } 
But we year, on 1 ; 
Have reason to rejoice 
That Providen our defense 
Came when, with one voice 
Our prayers we skyward lifted 
To Him whose own we are, 
And He has led us thru the dread 
Thus far, in this World War 
The Churchill-Stalin-R 
Discussions, face to face 
Have caused the foe, no d 
That something’s taking place 
If their oneness of purpos 
Continues to prevail 
Mad Hitler's fight ‘gainst 
He knows is sure to fail 
These 
In 


That 


this 


to 


as 


osevelt 


ubt, to k Ww 


Freedom's 


spokesmen 
all points se agreed 
nations mu who in God trust 
From tyranny be freed 
That each one, unmolested 
May work out, undismayed 
Its own design, “ neath 
And fig tree, una’raid 


from three continents 


m 


ite a ‘ a 


When Germany is overcome, 
It is the Allies’ plan 

With all their might, 
Against their foe, Japan— 

Remembering Pearl Harbor 
At which our minds revolt 

The sneaking Japs will the 
Deplore their foul assault 

When Hitler’s military force 
Shall all have been destroyed 

Those Germans who wish to pursue 
In peace, and unannoyed 

Their innate way of living 
Will find, to their surprise 

In truth, that we will prove to be 
Their real friends, in disguise. 


And when the military force 
Of Japan is no more, 

We'll change no maps, but put the Japs 
Back where they were before 

Their troops invaded China 
Where, with a bloody hand, 

They dared to claim, in Japan’s name 
Much of their native land 


to press their fi 


perhay 


Great Britain and 
And Russia, earth’s Big Three 

With their allies, today comprise 
Three-fourths of those that be 

Determined on securing 
Peace for all nations wh 

With all their might, beth pray and fight 
For God's dream to come true 


United States 


Altho our chief objective now 
Is Germany's defeat, 

We're glad to know that our sneak foe 
Japan, is on retreat— 

When Germany surrenders, 
And we have bound her fast 
With all her might, Japan will 

Down to the very last. 


fight 


The rights of every nation must, 
However great or small, 
Respected be, on land and sea— 
God made them for us all— 
If force be necessary 
To keep down future wars, 
It, far and wide, will be applied, 
Led by the Stripes and Stars. 
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B ty-five years ! 
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The pie the rid W De e— 
F the l to Ww 
And t till de ke b th, 
On ba -Nelds afar 
If called 1ey be tra j 
Re rdls f their birth 
Far, Away t Freedom 1 
Not pe ni the ea 
Japan d ¢ I e( 
Will come to realize 
That never can they form a plan 
To banish from t kies 
The Star of Hope tl shining 
In God's eternal 
Whose beauty-beams and glory-gleams 
Can make Life’s dream come true 
The chief I f ir Government 
Is, first, to win the war, 
Then win the € e, which we'll not ase 
To keep « f ht ng fo! 
he peace understanding 
Will ke ‘ ns free 
And d t zreed 
Fr \ shini t ea 
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Look to the St t é , 
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The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of January 
16, 1944: 


THE SERVICE VOTE 


It is unfortunate that the House Elections 
Committee has fit to endorse, with a 
few minor amendments, the Senate-approved 
resolution on absentee balloti: the mil- 
lions of men and women in our d forces. 
This would leave the whole pré m up to 
the States, despite the t stat 
ment by the W and N 


seen 


we by 


arme 





rece! jou e- 
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such a procedure would be virtually 
sible to administer effectively. It ig- 
10res, too, what President Roosevelt pointed 
ut in his message to Congress last Tuesday— 
he simple and obvious fact that if this 
hod is followed, the overwhelming ma- 
of our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
ave no opportunity to vote. Under 
lan, large-scale voting by the men and 
n in service will be difficult enough to 
ndle, but the leave-it-to-the-States plan 
n hardly be described as a plan at all. 
What is needed is a simplified and uniform 
system, and this system can be had if Con- 
rable and prompt action 
such proposal as that offered by 
Democratic Senators Green and Lucas or the 
Republican substitute offered by Senators 
AvusTIN and LopcG Under either of these, 
the service vote would be greatly facilitated 
and expedited through a Federal ballot. For- 
tunately, despite the stand taken by the 
House committee, there is still a good chance 
for the passage of a constructive measure 
initiated from the floor of the Senate or 
House. In any case, we must hope for one. 
Otherwise, the very same Americans who are 
bearing arms to uphold our free way of life 
will be deprived of one of the fundamental 
prerogatives of that life. 


gress will take fave 


on some 


Resolution of Brewers Board of Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 

BREWERS BOARD OF TRADE, INC., 
New York, January 5, 1944, 

MARTIN J. KENNEDY, of New York, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KENNEDY: Enclosed is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Brewers 
Board of Trade at their meeting held on Jan- 
uary 3, 1944. 

In view of the serious aspects of the legis- 
lation referred to in the resolution, your con- 
sideration of this communication is most 
earnestly invited. 

Very truly yours, 


Hon 


G. A. WALSH, 
Executive Secretary. 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States a bill, H. R. 2082, known 
as the Bryson bill, the effect of which, if 
enacted into law, would be the prohibition 
for the duration of the present war, of the 
manufacture and sale of beverages contain- 
ing more than one-half of 1 percent of alco- 
hol by volume; and 

Whereas the executive officers of the cor- 
porate members of this Brewers Board of 
Trade have in the past directly, as citizens 
and not as manufacturers, felt the vicious 
impact of similar sumptuary legislation, and 
noted its evil economic and moral effects 
upon the people of the United States; and 

Wherees such executive officers, as citizens 
of the United States in their personal and 
individual capacities and without motives of 
self-interest or personal gain, but with pro- 
found sincerity and integrity and law abid- 





ly 


interested in the public good, believe 
the enactment of such legislation at 
this, or at any other time, would invite a 

urn of the admitted evils of the Volstead 

with disrespect of law and order and 

outright crimes of violence rampant and un- 
restrained; and 

Whereas now, if at any time, respect for 

w and order should be encouraged and 
not discouraged; and 

Whereas an invitation to devious avoid- 
ances of law at a time when the people, be- 
cause of the war effort, are more readily able 
to pay the high tributes exacted by violators 
of the law will more surely impair the 
morals of the people and more surely incite 
to crime and violence and strike at the moral 
and economic heart of the Nation; and 

Whereas such legislation would invade seri- 
ously upon the revenues of Government at 
a time when they are most sorely needed to 
insure the victory; and 

Whereas such legislation would infringe 
upon the rights of those bearing arms in 
the defense of their country deprived by 
circumstance of the right to speak for them- 
selves: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this legislation should be 
opposed; and further 

Resolved, That this resolution be memo- 
rialized to each of the Representatives of the 
people of the State of New York in both 
Houses of the Congress. 


Liberty for Our Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article by Frank C. Waldrop, from the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
January 17, 1944: 

LIBERTY FOR OUR TOWN 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The biggest news of many a day for people 
who work and make their livings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., broke this last week end. A 10,000- 
ton Liberty ship left New York City Thurs- 
day, and Saturday afternoon tied up at a 
sier here within sight of Jefferson Memorial 
and half a mile from the head office of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

Never before has a 10,000-ton ship come 
up the Potomac. And though this one voy- 
age was just a publicity stunt to let people 
know the Fourth War Loan is beginning, still 
it is of immeasurable value to us, locally. 

The point is: A 10,000-ton ship can come 
up to Washington any time. All we have to 
do is make the occasion for the call. Wash- 
ington can become a commercial seaport of 
the world after this war if it only troubles 
itself to do so. 

We can at last take advantage of a natural 
opportunity that intrigued George Wash- 
ington himself, and has been alternately 
played with and neglected by the genera- 
tions since. 

A look at any map of the Atlantic coast 
will help you to see why the Father of Our 
Country wanted to see a great seaport here. 

Note how the Chesapeake Bay digs inland 
from Norfolk, Va., and how the Potomac cuts 
even further inland. In the early days, the 
little packets and schooners used to run up 
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the Chesapeake, the Potomac, and even + 
creeks and inlets now filled with silt t 
up tobacco, fish, furs, and such things 
brought back manufactured British ¢g 

Alexandria was the fashionable 
quarters for these shippers. 

Many, if not most, of the beautify) 
houses you see in Alexandria tod 
built by captains of Colonial schooners 
later of the very earliest clippers. 

Washington believed that Alexandria 
only to show some chamber of comme: 
to supplant New York as the main ; 
America. 

That does seem queer today, but } 
logic on his side. If the Colonials of 
section had really been drivers they 
have done the job. 

Full credit must be given Washingt 
doing all he could about it. First he j 
Alexandria to get into the shipping c 
tition full force. 

Then he went over to Georgetown 
of navigation on the Potomac, and st 
booming for a canal to cut through tt! 
Maryland-Virginia back country and 
into the Midwest. 

On page 106 of the Atlas of American 
tory (one of the most interesting book 
run across in many a day, incidental 
can see Washington’s proposition as it w 
ed out. 

The canal was actually built along ar 
Washington surveyed. You don’t h 
lock in a book to see where it started 

Take a walk in Potomac Park next 
you get and look at the locks of the 
peake and Potomac Canal in Geor 
section that starts at the foot of K St 
That’s the one. 

That canal served a great purpose in 
opening of America beyond the Alleghe 

It is today just a relic of wasted 
tunity, insofar as Washington—includin 
District, Alexandria, and the next-door « 
ties of Maryland and Virginia—is concerned 

We tossed over to Baltimore all the « 
mercial vigor and profit we might have 
these past 144 years, in order to be the « 
gant Capital. 

But its history is interesting, we t 
and draws attention to the fact that W 
ington has been, and could be, more 
a& mere marble mausoleum. 

The arrival of that 10,000-ton Liberty sh 
Saturday was opportunity knocking 
as opportunity very, very seldom does 

Of course, everybody concedes that Wash 
ington, after the war, will be headquarters 
for much transoceanic flying. 

The censor probably won’t throw too muc! 
of a fit if it is pointed out that even 
people do leave Washington by air for 
tant points. 

There is no reason to think the case 
be less later. 

And it is announced by the Federal Go 
ernment that after the war a systemr of ex 
press highways to the West will be stru 
through here. 

“he Potomac River bridge system will 
improved, no doubt, to include another r 
road bridge. 

Why don’t we get busy now making su 
that our water transportation sys 
brought up to date, too? 

The bay and the river are there. 
channel is deep enough for oceangoing slips 
and barges to parade right in here. 

Washington certainly does consume m 
terials that can be hauled by water chea} 
and better than by train. 

For instance, the building trade is one 
our principal businesses here. Lumbe! 
stone, plumbing, etc., could come by wa' 
cheaper than any other way. Same for 
oil, and paper, of which Washington 
tremendous consumer. 











cure. we'd like to see newsprint brought in 


by ship and seagoing barge. Who 
in't? AS a matter of fact it was be- 
to be done before the war, and after 
we hope to do it again on a far 





t ot 
re are many other businesses here 
v could profit greatly from water trans- 
n. And as the local businesses profit, 
le community profits 
Liberty ships will give W on libertv 





rtation bottlenecks that to- 


the transp 


choke it in the business of doing busi- 
Le have them in fleets, after the war. 
TL TT 
National Service Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


I include the following letter: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


RECORD 


Washington, D. C., January 13, 1944. 
Representative MARTIN J. KENNEDY, of New 
York, 


House of Representatives. 
DEAR MARTIN: The American Federation of 
yosed to the enactment of a 
> law. Because during the pe- 
which has intervened since Pearl Har- 
we have fought and won the battle of 
duction, such legislation at this time is 
highly unnecessary. Furthermore the en- 
actment of such legislation would represent 
t substitution of a form of totalitarianism 
our democratic processes. It is of the 
utmost importance that we preserve our dem- 
tic processes, our democratic form of 
vernment, and our democracy itself while 
waging a war against totalitarianism. 

In giving consideration to the recom- 
mendation made by President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress for the enactment 
of a national service law, we must take into 

ccount whether there is any need for such 
legislation, what its effect will be on the 
morale and efficiency of workers and whether 

will impair vital democratic principles. 

The American Federation of Labor has been 
unwilling to extend approval to compulsory 
service legislation because we are thoroughly 
convinced that the substitution of involun- 
tary servitude for willing and voluntary co- 
operation in the war effort is bound to be dis- 

rous in its effects. 


na- 





The record shows that free labor in free 
America is more efficient and capable of 
greater individual and collective production 


than forced tabor employed in totalitarian 
countries, The record shows that free labor 
in America has accomplished miracles of pro- 
duction. Why endanger the high efficiency of 
production we have achieved? This is the 
question Congress must answer when it con- 
siders the President’s proposals. 

We are all agreed that strikes should not 
occur during the war emergency and that it 
is our solemn duty to prevent them. Im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, the American 
Federation of Labor gave a no-strike pledge 
to the President of the United States. As 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, I have never since then ordered a 
Single strike or approved or condoned one. 
The record shows that not a single national 
strike has been put into effect by a union 
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re 


affiliated with the American Fec 
Labor since Pearl Harbor. When] 
have occurred, we have promptly 
every influence to terminate 
as possible. 
American Federation of Labor. 
Great Britain |! 
It has failed to prevent strikes ir 
nD 


leration < 
al strike 


exerted 


¢ 
i 
Ss 









try. Factual com; ns show that there 

were more strikes, proportionately, in Great 

Britain than in the United States in 1942 
In the nations conquered by the Naz 





hostages are indiscriminately 
the Nazis cannot find the actual perpetrators 
of alleged sabotage. Imnocent people are 
punished when the guilty c 
hended. This vicious practice has s 
nsibilities and aroused our 
Yet the same princip 


executed when 





nnot be ap} 





our s¢ 


indignation. 


e could be applied here 





through enactment of a national service law 
The millions of workers who have never gone 
on strike during the war emerge: those 
who have served faithfully in the war produc- 
tion plants of the Nation during lor hours 


and extra shifts, would be punished by con- 
scription and the stigma of inv 
tude merely use a percentage of 
workers had engaged in unauth 
illegal strikes 

Summing up, the American Federation of 
Labor resolutely opposes enactment of c 
pulsory national service legi 
following major reasons 

1. It will not prevent strikes 


jluntary servi- 


bec 


small 


rized and 


m- 


lation for the 


The experi- 





ence of Great Britain proves that. Britain 
has a national service law. It has not 
stopped strikes. In 1942 the number of 


strikes in Britain was greater proportionately 
than in the United States 

2. It will not solve manpower 
The War Manpower Commissi 
committee, composed of mana 
and agricultural representatives declared 
unanimously only 2 months ago 
American people will provide 
under a voluntary system th 
of compulsion and regimentation.” 

3. It threatens to undermine our basic con 
cepts of democracy. There is no real com- 
parison between drafting men for service in 
the armed forces of the country and drafting 
them for service in private industry, oper- 
ating for private profit. As eminent an au- 
thority as Mr. Bernard Baruch has publicly 
warned against this. 

In the name and in behalf of six and a half 
million members of the American Federation 
of Labor, I appeal to you to oppose the enact- 
ment of a national service law and to vote 
against such a measure which may be pre- 
sented to Congress for adoption. 

Sincerely yours, 


problems. 
m’s policy 


1 


ment, labor, 





Wan. GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





The National Labor Relations Board in 
Retrospect and Prospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude herein a statement by a former 
colleague, the Honorable John M. Hous- 
ton, now a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board. This article, National 
Labor Relations Board in Retrospect and 
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Prospect, first appeared in the Labor Re- 
lations Reporter of January 10, 1944: 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATI 











NS BOARD IN RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 
(By John M. Houston) 

To und nd the 
say, we must know th 
at ted to take par 
of the Nat ul Lab 
was 7 yé old at th 
built up a cons t 

I p e K s e of the - 

Cc shi of t law, whose principles 

at or time were t bitterly fought and 

u e card l pri I collective bar- 

Ay more widely than 

Here, I propose to « ine d 

elf to the re d take i en- 

I so tr ll « erned may be 

I e the preser and thereby 

ently gage and prepare f the 


ahead 
earl Harbor, the Nat 
3oard has conducted over 8.000 elec- 








tions wl hm é nt i ] e-! h 
milli war workers cast their votes 

Daily, the Board receive new < s 

Dail these new ¢ s € ese 1 Ss 
for «¢ ns which outnu er2tol< 5 
of ¢ loyer 1 labor | 

D \ 13 € b t € f - 
aucted 

Every working day of the week u t 
the Nation, more than 3,500 wv work ) 
to the px v ut rrup producti 
to c se their ¢ r e bargaining pre- 
sent 

Daily, the B dd € f 10 unf t 
practice cases be rn t Ss re 
lieving the em} r « ! ex \ i 
é sive t ition b tr et 
an “ hd A ld aisn [ < es W - 
out merit 

Only one B id sion d 
issued inv y employer unfa I - 
tice 

This the picture of the N 1 Lab 
Re ons Board rk, if é ch e 
an average day during the past y v 

What does the above jf ire f r ) 
What does it reflect of tl Gove mie S 
handling of employer-employee relations in 
ime of war? I hows the N. L. R. B i 
experienced and Sted agency geared t the 
tempo of war needs, its underlying principles 
becoming generally accepted by e1 yers 
and employees alike It shows an a \ 
whose overwhelming work is concerned 1 


the orderly resol questions of 


sentation so that employers may k w with 
whom they are to bargain It § ws the 
Board being called upon much more fre- 
quently to extend the democratic election 
process into labor relations, rather than be- 
ing called in to police charges of illegal em- 


ployer practices 





The long-range implic: is of this j u 
can be measured only in terms of what has 


preceded and in the nature of th 
fronting us in the post-war period 

As to the past, suffice it to say that Con- 
passed the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935 out of 50 years of experience which 
demonstrated that to the will to col- 
lective was to invite industrial 
unrest and strife, often a type of private war- 
fare destructive of life and property For 2 
years that law was a dead letter, fl 
unconstitutional and administt 
joined from its enforcement. Then 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the act in 1937; the Board’s functions 
activities started to undergo a Series of 
changes, continuing today, which may be 
classified conveniently in three st 

First, the Supreme Court deci 
ing the validity of the law led to a deluge of 
cases upon the Board. The 


gress 
stifle 


bargaining 


ted as 
uted as 


its 
its 
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ages 


ions uphold- 
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filed increased about 1,000 percent; over 12,- 
000 cases, of which tely 65 percent 
were charges of unfair labor practices, in- 
volving more than 3,000,000 workers, were 
before the Board in the year following April 
1937. Internecine within the labor 
movement, resort by organized labor to the 
Board instead of to the strike weapon, and 
employer readiness to challenge and test the 
full effect and meaning of the law all com- 
bined to present the Board with an assign- 
ment of the first magnitude: To improve its 
administrative procedures so as to handle 
these cases expeditiously and hack away at its 
backlog of cases, while at the same time clear- 
ing up through litigation many questions as 
to the act’s 


trif 
strife 


a 
} 


application 
period that the Board saw, 

its efforts, the introduction 

en trade agreement 


ri itt into the mass- 
production industries and their extension into 
industries theretofore only sparsely covered. 
Likewise, the Board noted the act's 
upon industrial peace; 


workers 


effects 
while the number of 
involved ir nition 
continued to diminish, 1umber of em- 
ployees in Board ca nd the number 
cases themselve rontinued to 
addition, tows 


of 

increase. In 

this first period, 

» percentage of unfair-labor-practice cases 
, ike a dip downward. 


rd the end of 


of the second stage of the 
development, about 
start of the 


ked by the 


simultaneous 
defense program, was 
agency's operation practically 
basis, the backlog of cases of 
period having been cleared 
As new plants were opened and oper- 
expanded, as labor's 
tivities broadene 


ations organizational 


d and competition among 
intensified, the Board again 
itself with a case load second only to 

ar of 1938. But this time the 

is different: The blueprints of pro- 

been drawn and tested, and the 

as to employer and worker be- 

! der the act had, for the greater 
been settled in the preceding years. 

The ratio of representation cases to all cases 
filed was about 50 percent, compared with 71 
percent in 1837. Comparatively few of the 
unfair-labor-practice embodied the 
fundamental conflict between industrial 
licy and the rights guaranteed the workers 
the earl 


unions 


cases 


er historical cases represented. 
And more important, there had been a con- 

int imcrease in the number of collective- 
bargaining contracts, as employers expressed 
greater willingness to conduct their labor re- 
lations in conformity with the principles of 
the act 

As more than half of the Board’s cases in- 
volved defense industries which demanded 
the most expeditious handling, the Board 
quickened its administrative pace. Defense 
c 8 were given a priority in handling. Cer- 
tain procedures were streamlined. Greater 
authority and responsibility were delegated 
to its field agents. A system of liaison with 
ther Federal departments interested in de- 

e production was established 

The third, and current, period of the 
Board's growth and work may be said to 
have begun with Pearl Harbor. The advent 
of war found the Board's procedures and 
policies, already whetted by the experiences 
and demands of the defense program, ma- 
ture and fully developed for the even greater 
demands of a war economy. Even more en- 
couraging was the acceleration of the trend 
already noticeable in the preceding period; 
the heightened movement away from unfair 
labor practice cases toward the orderly deter- 
mination of representatives preparatory to 
collective bargaining. Since Dec. 1, 1941, 
approximately 65 percent of the cases filed 
with the Board were petitions for elections; 
representation cases outnumbered unfair 
labor practice charges 11,972 to 7,068. In 
the past year more election cases were filed 
than in any of the Board’s 8 years; the num- 


ber of charges of illegal employer acts was 
the lowest since 1938. 

Even more heartening than the shift to 
election cases was the manner in which these 
cases were regarded by the parties and sub- 
sequently disposed of by the Board. More 
than half of the election cases witnessed 
the consent of all parties, both employers 
and labor unions, to resolve the question of 
representation by ballot or pay roll check, 
and then agreeing on all the details and 
methods of the determination. In these so- 
called consent cases, a third party, the 
Board, is not required to conduct hearings 
of 
the ballot. In effect, the parties themselves 
recognize the existence of a question in the 
plant, work out the details for its resolu- 
tion, avail themselves of the balloting ma- 
chinery extended by the Federal Govern- 
ment, agree to abide by the results, and 
thereby advance collective bargaining that 
much further. 

The significance of the Board’s wartime 
preoccupation with election cases cannot be 
overestimated It has been stated in the 
past, and it bears restatement, that elec- 
tions are an integral part and a necessary 

ctive bargaining. Experience has 
collective bargaining normally 
1 recognition based on an elec- 
resulting negotiations not only 
laying down of mutually accept- 
iz conditions, embodied in a con- 
» to provision for procedures 

handle day-by-day grievances. The im- 
ortance of such links in the chain of to- 
relations, when all parties are 
submitted to wartime strains and tensions, 
need not be dwelt upon. 

The impact of the war further underscored 
the need filled by the Board’s election ma- 
chinery. The job of production was assigned 
to converted factories, expanded facilities, 
and new plants. The war plant suddenly 
found itself peopled with workers and mana- 
vers heretofore strangers to it and to each 
other. As is normal in time of war, trade- 
union membership increased. Furthermore, 
organized labor was divided and highly com- 
petitive. All these elements combined to 
form a low-pressure area in the Nation's la- 
bor relations. In the absence of the Board’s 
election machinery there would have been no 

to settle the primary question of union 
recognition. However, unions and employers 
accepted the machinery made available under 
the Labor Relations Act, and an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of labor pledged and observed 
a no-strike policy, secure in the belief that 
controversies and questions over recognition 
would be resolved through resort to a speedy 
poll supervised and protected by the Federal 
Government. This is borne out by the two 
and one-fourth million ballots which the 
Board has counted since Pearl Harbor. 

It should not be inferred from the em- 
phasis on representation cases that unfair 
labor practice cases no longer represent an 
important and essential part of the Board’s 
work. While it is true that employers gen- 
erally respect the law, cases involving flagrant 
violations are still being filed and the Board 
adjudicates these charges in order to fully 
effectuate the purposes of the act. In the 
last year, for instance, the Board was able to 
close 86 percent of its unfair labor practice 
cases without resort to formal action; rem- 
edy of unfair labor practices resulted in the 
€ tement of about 8,300 workers and the 
award of more than two and one-fourth mil- 
lion do s in back pay. 

Cumulating the statistics of the 
work 
than c 


ahor 


Board's 
since 1935 the record shows that more 
58,000 have been filed with it. 
Approximately 7,000 decisions have been 
issued. Over four and one-half million valid 
votes have been cast in about 16,000 elec- 
tions. The act has been the subject of court 
litigation in over 520 instances. Orders of 
the Board have been enforced by the United 


ases 
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States Supreme Court in 40 of the 42 ¢ 
reviewed. In the various Circuit Courts 
Appeals, 470 Board orders were contested 
402 of them enforced. 

These statistics of Board cases are 
sented, not to boast that the agency has bi 
and continues to be busy in the performa: 
of its assigned task but rather to state 
masse the thousands of individual si 
tions, often filled with bitterness and ; f 
which have been handled under the order 
process of law. And, as for the figur 
court litigation, it should be reassurin 
all concerned that there has been s ! 
quent agreement between the administrat 
of the act and the highest judicial auth 
Attention is also directed to these thou 
of cases as the source of the stream of 
ciples and experiences in the pr n 
which parties need no longer be in dou 
to their respective duties and responsibi 
under the act. Through frequent interp: 
tive decisions these principles emerg: 

1. The employer must maintain a 
neutrality as to the collective activiti 
his employees. 

2. Where an employer reaches 
ment with representatives of his emp! 
he cannot refuse to embody the tern 
that agreement into a written 
contract. 

3. Employees who engage in unl 
violence automatically remove them 
from protection of the act. 

4. ‘Lhe integrity of the Board's electioz 
chinery will be fully protected so as to 
mit a fair test of the employees’ cdesirs 
to representation. To both employers 
unions, where their individual conduct 
been questioned, to both the Board h 
“The preelection conduct of the parties 
matter of grave concern to the Board b 
of its effect upon the requisite freedom 
choice. * * * To require a nice mea 
ment of the actual coercive or intimid 
effect of misconduct on the results of 
election would place an undue burden on 
objecting party and the Board. * * * 
believe that the purposes of the act will 
be effectuated by a strict enforcement 
elections rules and an equally strict ob 
ance of them by the representatives of 
interested parties.” 

These are the tenets which have with 
the tests of the courts and which the B 
has been weaving into the policies gover: 
employer-employee relations. Under o 
nary circumstances the administrators of any 
law so often approved by the courts and m 
widely accepted than ever before would h 
nothing more serious ahead than refineme: 
of procedure and exploration of border-) 
situations. That mild future cannot 
ahead for this Board. Operating as it « 
in a controversial field of human relati 
ships as the only permanent Federal ¢ 
integrated with the courts, the Board m 
be alive to the existing problems and adn 
istrative remedies appropriate in this ¢ 
ployer-employee relationship in time of 
pression, defense preparations, and Vv 
Now it must gird itself by sufficient ap} 
priations to weather present demands, 
tion of experienced personnel, and ap} 
tion of its basic principles for the garga 
tasks ahead. 

The remaining period of the war and 
shift to a peacetime economy will pre: 
test to our way of life unprecedented in 
Nation’s history. The field of emplo! 
employee relations, as will be the case V 
our entire social structure, will be subje« 
to forces of strain, shock, and disturban« 
To start reconversion efforts is to run 
gauntlet of cut-becks in production, dov 
grading of employees, and mass lay-offs. 1 
post-war period is sure to intensify th¢ 
problems and to add several of its own, su 
as the return of millions of men and a 
sultant situation where more than on¢ ‘ 
possibly a group, will present themselves 03 


and 












agreements are 
s. If there are 
enter 





into collusive arrange- 





the employer who wishes to 
se the union for his employees or the 
icial who wishes to secure for hir 
he fruits of a contract-—-may they re- 
that the employees’ rights to desi 
eir bargaining repres ] 


the right to ci 


ntatives aiso im- 
ange these representa- 
ing by the past and the present 
rd always being busiest and called upon 
frequently in times of industrial 
the period ahead ag promises to 
ke the full exercise of Board's pro- 
ires and principles. Some of the dis- 
ble problems for the Board have been 
ited above. Others will involve the in- 
ation of thousands of charges of dis- 
ation, real or fancied, resulting from 
ass lay-offs and transfers; the determina- 
of the continuing effect of labor con- 
ts which have outlived shut-down war 
nts or those only partially operative; the 
ermination anew o* proper bargaining 
ts in plants shrinking in size 
In the challenge of these and similar ques- 


the 


ten- 


the Board is sustained, and indeed 
rtened, by the knowledge and experience 
that the prevention or remedy of unfair 


r practices and the orderly determination 
representatives have operated to remove 
ses of dissatisfaction which might other- 
have hampered production. Through 

1 of these types of activity the Board has 
uraged the practice of collective bargain- 
And surely, in the days ahead, there will 
important place for the procedure of 
ctive bargaining on which to build 
i labor relations which are essential for 


LOT 
r 


1 production, whether in war or in peace 





Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
I include therein, for the benefit of the 
Congress and the various Federal de- 
partments and agencies, a letter and 
statement I have just received from the 
Clark County (Ohio) Federation of Ap- 
proved Rural Organizations relative to 
matters of the utmost importance to 
American agriculture, as follows: 

Having performed his end of the bargain, 
the farmer tries now to appraise the situation. 
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He cites the current operation of pr c 


as evidence that he is being 








I er re s jual nun of h - 
side the support price, for which the farmer 
re $s prices from $1 to $2 1 Ever 
ho cluded in the floor price subject to 
trict grading which brings price average down 








1e floor 
A survey of local markets shows that buyers 
ive inaugurated certain rules which put the 
g producer to a distinct disadvantage 
instances have been uncovered where 
irmers have attempted to 


guaranteed 


sel] 


their fioor 





hogs only to be informed that 
shipping facilities were not available at the 
time. Buyers, however, the same day were 
willing to take all the h of weights not 





guaranteed 
discounts 


under the floor 





at heavy 


All this is happening at a time when the 
farmer sees no reduction of pork prices to 
the consumer. The cheaper hogs are proc- 
essed by the packer and reach the consumer’s 
table at the same retail price as top hogs 
On all the hogs he buys, the packer receives 
a subsidy of approximately $1.30 a hundred 
pounds, provided only that he pays the floor 
price for hogs ranging between 200 and 300 
pounds 

The year 1944 will be a momentous year in 
the history of the United States. It will be 
a year of decision on the battle front. On 
the farm front it must be a year of increased 
production, calling } t morale 
and the utmost eff f farmers 

In 1943, the farmer 





was asked to increase 
his production of major farm crops and live- 
stock. The Government calls for a 12-per- 
cent increase in pork production, a 2-percent 
increase in sheep and lambs, a 3-percent in- 





crease in milk, a 6-percent increase in eggs, a 
10-percent increase in soybean l 
rn acreage suffi 
port a largely expanded livestock 
Relying on the belief the 
would not let him down, the farmer, in spite 
of serious handicaps of a labor and fa 
machinery shortage, accepted the challenge 
in good faith and produced record cro} He 
was aided by an exceptional crop and harvest 
season. 
The farmer now faces even a more difficult 
isk in 1944, when weather conditions do not 
esent a too favorable omen for a repetition 
another growing season comparable to 
1943. Scarcities of livestock feeds, especially 
concentrates, is one of the serious handicaps 
he confronted. Still, production goals must 
xe achieved to bolster the war effort. To 
achieve these goals requires a high state of 
morale and fixed determination of purpose. 
As 1944 entered its first week, the farmer: 
was confronted by a serious break-down of 
prices and marketing facilities—vividly evi- 
denced in the current market gluts of hogs 
and eggs. Coming as it did at the close of 
a year when, inspired by patriotic motives, 
he achieved what had been deemed impos- 
sible, the current market demoralization 
causes him to wonder if the present market- 
ing facilities and price structure again will 
fail him. 
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Resolution of Implement Dealers 
Association of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HILL. 
day, December 
Implement Dealers 
State of 


the membership: 


Whereas the gr 
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Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 

8, 1943, I addressed the 
Association of 
Wisconsin at 
the close of the convention the 
resolutions were adopted unanimously by 
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furnish any farm equipment parts or service 
men; and 

Vnereas the Wisconsin retail farm equip- 
ment trade will do the best it can, but dis- 
Claims any further responsibility for the 
efficient maintenance of the used farm ma- 
chinery now on Wisconsin farms unless the 
small nucleus of farm equipment mechanics 
and parts men left in the Wisconsin 
retail farm equipment shops; and 

Whereas the Selective Service has the right 
to classify the farm equipment mechanic and 
parts men in a deferred classification: It is 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention petition the 
Selective Service to properly classify a bona 
fide farm equipment parts and _ service 
mechanic registrant in his proper classifica- 
tion after his essentiality has been certified 
by his proper U. S. D. A. War Board. 


TAXATION 


are 


Whereas it is necessary for all groups of 
society to share the tax burden equally; and 

Whereas certain discriminatory Federal-tax 
exemptions exist in regard to cooperative or- 
ganizations: It is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as favoring an adjustment on these con- 
ditions, equalizing the tax burden for all 
segments of society. 


GASOLINE RATIONING 

Whereas the farm-equipment service dealer 
uses a considerable amount of gasoline in 
the routine of making service calls on the 
farms needing farm-equipment service; and 

Whereas the farm-equipment dealers do 
not have time to waste gasoline or rubber 
tires making unnecessary trips to the ra- 
tioning board and other governmental 
agencies: It is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention petition the 
Office of Price Administration and the Office 
of Defense Transportation to furnish bona 
fide farm-equipment dealers enough gasoline 
rations to carry on the necessary service func- 
tions regardless of the influential standing of 
the individual dealer. 


NEW FARM EQUIPMENT 


Whereas Wisconsin agriculture has the re- 
sponsibility of producing the Nation's great- 
est amount of protective foods; and 

Whereas Wisconsin did not receive a suffi- 
cient share of farm-equipment production in 
1941 when the raw-material stringency first 
became apparent; and 

Whereas Wisconsin agriculture has never 
been compensated for the 1941 shortage of 
farm equipment; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin farmer does a day’s 
work compared to grain farmers before he 
gets into the field; and 

Whereas some crops went back into the soil 
because of inadequate machinery: It is there- 
fore 

Resolved, That this association call upon 
the proper agency to release the 20 percent 
of the pool hold-back share to Wisconsin 
farm-machinery allotments. 


TRADE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Whereas the principles set forth in the re- 
port of the National Association Post-war 
Planning Committee will give the farm- 
equipment trade a code of ethics permissible 
under Federal statutes and trade commission 
orders; and 

Whereas the principles contained in the 
report adhered to by both branches of the 
trade will raise the business standards and 
will compel retailers, wholesalers, and manu- 
facturers to give better service to Wisconsin 
agriculture: It is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention adopt these 
principles and that they become a standard 
of trade practice for the Wisconsin imple- 
ment trade upon the termination of the mili- 
tary conflict. 

SALVAGE 


Whereas the Government officials in charge 
of salvage operations claim that scrap ma- 


|} corruption; 


ernment; 





| 


terials are still necessary to the war effort; 
and 

Whereas the members of the Wisconsin 
Implement Dealers’ Association would rather 
see too much scrap on hand than too little; 
it is therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this asso- 
ciation continue to assist to the best of their 
ability in the collection of salvage until the 
War 15 over. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Whereas these United States of America 
became the greatest Nation in the world un- 
der a federal union composed of sovereign 
States with the powers of each defined un- 


der the Constitution; and 


Whereas a government by executive bu- 
reaus beyond the reach of the people is de- 
stroying democratic and representative gov- 
and 

Whereas this trade has had the experience 
of operating under laws springing from 
Executive war powers; and 

Whereas government by Federal bureau 
heads in place of representative government 
stifles efficiency and enterprise, and breeds 
it is therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this con- 
vention pledge themselves to work for those 
candidates for office regardless of party labels 
whose philosophy is the return of repre- 
sentative government after the war. 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom has 
taken from the midst of the implement fra- 
ternity, the following members: Charles E. 
Bartlett, Gustave F. Borchart, John P. Stett- 
bacher, John Stewart, and Henry Wegner; it 
is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention pause a 
moment from its deliberations in memory 
of our departed brothers, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to spread this memorial 
on the records of the convention and send 
a copy of this resolution to the families of 
the deceased. 


Renegotiation of Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following telegram: 


Datias, TEx., January 13, 1944, 
Hon. Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In your consideration of impending legis- 
lation dealing with renegotiation, taxation, 
and cancelation of contracts, you hold the 
key to the present welfare and future exist- 
ence of medium-sized, self-financed industry 
in the Southwest. This fact cannot be too 
forcibly impressed upon our legislative rep- 
resentatives. Thus, this appeal is respect- 
fully submitted in the confident belief that, 
realizing the tragic situation confronted by 
their section's industry, the Southwest's of- 
ficial spokesmen in the legislative bodies will 
provide all possible protection that these 
medium-sized self-financed industries may 
survive to make their inestimable contribu- 
tions to the war effort and to the peace to 
follow. The following points I implore you 
to give utmost consideration as vital to the 
continued existence of your section’s indus- 
try, which, on the whole, is medium sized and 
self-financed. (1) Few of the Southwest's 
young industries have a broad pre-war base 
on which to establish a favorable tax base. 
As a result, they are being limited to an 
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| average earning of 2 percent after taxes 
after renegotiation in comparison to an a 
proximate average of 6 percent allowed la: 
industries in other sections. This is unequa| 
taxation; comprises an unequitable 
standard. (2) In renegotiation as now pr 
ticed, large industries are being allowed fap. 
ulous advertising expenses and reserves for 
reconversion to peacetime manufac: 
whereas boards handling cases of medium- 
| sized industries do not allow the same p 

| portionate reserves. This in essence 
plainly unequal renegotiation—a doy 
standard. (3) In settlement of cont; 
cancelations medium-sized industries are ; 
being allowed contract costs for numer 
items such as advertising and post-war 
serves, whereas large industries are being 
lowed these items. These practices result in 
unequal cancelation standards and a dou 
system. During the war expenses of n 
medium-sized self-financed industries have 
exceeded earnings. Today this industry, after 
3 successful years of operation solely for the 
war effort, is frozen tighter than before it en- 
tered war work. This is entirely the r 

of unequal taxation, unequal renegotiation, 
and unequal cancelation standards. It 
practically impossible for this company t 
meet its post-war obligations because of the 
pressure of a squeeze play between rene 
gotiation, taxation, and cancelation, ¢ 
operating independently of the other but each 
endeavoring at the sacrifice of equality and 
fairness to set its own respective record 
Justice cannot be invoked without differen- 
tiating between privately financed, medium- 
sized industries and Government subsidized 
plants. Executive boards are not, under the 
present systems, giving due consideration to 
the hazards and risks and borrowed capital 
of self-financed industries. This appeal to 
all representatives and patriots of the South- 
west to safeguard and protect our infant in- 
dustries does not contain any of the elements 
of charity. These industries can take care 
of themselves if given equal consideration 
with the Nation’s large industries, such as 
General Motors, du Pont, and others. These 
infant industries of the Southwest are not 
organized or financially equipped to maintain 
lobbies such as are maintained by large in 
dustries. Right now those in public places 
can render a service to the Southwest un 
paralleled since the heroic deeds of the patri 
otsofthe Alamo. Appearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee recently, I was con- 
vinced that Representatives and Senators are 
sympathetic to fair play for medium-sized, 
self-financed industries, but, under present 
administration by executive bureaus, the 
principles of fair play endorsed by the Con 
gress are not being carried out. This mes 
sage is respectfully submitted in the hope 
it will be of constructive assistance by citing 
existing flaws and that I may at this tims 
contribute my share to help the Southwest 
break the bonds of colonization in respect 
to other established industrial sections tha 
did grow strong because our Congress on 
provided them with a protective tariff. T 
day our southwestern industries need 1! 
same protection and encouragement to t 
fullest extent. 


ible 





J. P. Travis, 
Universal Corporation 


National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 








R p. I include the following editorial 
the Daily Sentinel-Tribune of 
B ng Green, Ohio: 
NATIONAL SERVICE LAW 
I sking Congress to pass a national serv- 
President Ro has placed on 
es in the House and Senate 


ve responsibility. 


osevelt 


ntati 


ike "nN 
urring strikes in 


ms 


America—some from 
vial causes—have made many people 
it something drastic must be done to 
the fullest support for the 10,000,000 
hose lives are put in jeopardy by their 
in the Army or Navy. They feel that 
sm alone will not assure this support 
lleged fact , despite heavy taxes 
ral limitation of profits, some people 
ting rich as a result of this war, lends 


se 


that 





nal weight to this feeling that some- 
drastic must be done 

h many there is a feeling that each and 
person, during wartime, ought to be 
‘iled to shoulder as full responsibility 
urying on the conflict to a successful 
usion through civilian activities as that 


soldiers and sailors, inducted into the 
service with or against their will, have 
d on them, a responsibility which, if 
d, may mean disgraceful imprisonment 
rs or execution. 
m one viewpoint it is only fair to com- 
individual to yield to the Govern- 
t every bit of help during a war that it is 
for him or her to give regardless 
personal preferences 
Yet, under our system of law making and 
selection of our President, danger lurks in 
cing it possible for the President and his 
stants to tell every man just when and 
here he may work. It would make of the 
President an absolute dictator; and, because 
s the right to veto any bill presented 
him by Congress, the only way in which 
such power might be taken from him against 
his will would be by each house of Congress 
riding his veto by a two-thirds majority 
If the English system of choosing its chief 
executive were in vogue in the United States, 
conferring of such powers would not have 


every 


sible 








the same danger to the liberties of the people. 
In England the premier enjoys extraordinary 
powers through the acquiescence of duly 
elected representatives of the people. The 


House of Commons can unseat a premier by 
to support his policies. In the 
United States the President holds his office 
for 4 years regardless of his policies being in 
rd with the ideas of Congress or not; 
1, under the New Deal Supreme Court, the 
Constitution has been interpreted in a way 
it would send the shivers down the back 
Thomas Jefferson and other forefathers 
the Nation who sought to preserve the 
powers of local self-government and to pre- 
serve persoOnai initiative 
At the present time the President of the 
United States has the wartime power of tak- 
zy over any private property desired for the 
of making war; and the interpretation 
at need rests on his sole judgment. He 
the power—and his bureaus exercise it— 
f rationing whatsoever is desired, of telling 
every farmer what he may plant for sale or 
t livestock he may sell. He has the 
power—and the responsibility—of arresting 
nd prosecuting anyone who individually 
does or conspires to do anything that will 
interfere with the wartime laws and needs 
war. He can prosecute strikers or em- 
ployers who conspire to prevent war work 
and thereby play the part of traitors by “giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy.” Workers 
are now frozen to their jobs and cannot take 
others without getting a release on the 
ground of availability. 
The presumed reason for a national service 
is to prevent future strikes or threat of 
Strikes. It would seem a simple thing to 
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revise the antistrike law so as to give it the 
“teeth” which is in the ceiling-price law and 
rules. If it is right to fine a widow woman 
$1,500 for violating the national law relative 
to rental of houses and apartments, 
right to punish those who hold up war pro- 
duction? In order to make malcontents do 
their patriotic duty, it is nec 
of all the other wartime provision 
the country’s entire population's work sub- 
servient to the will of the President and his 
assistants through whom the 
tions would be made? 

Isn’t it a good deal like a school teacher 
whipping all his pupils because some One of 
them had broken into his desk? 

So Congress has a grave responsibil! 
discussing this proposal of Mr. 
in acting upon it one way or the other. Cer- 
tainly, the all important thing is for every 
individual so to act as to help win this two- 
ocean war in the shortest time possible 

If to do that a national service law 
necessary, then it must be enacted; but it is 
a dangerous expedient; and, if necessary, it 
should have such definite time limits—a few 
months at most—as to make it automatically 
expire at a certain definite date of the calen- 
dar and not dependent on the conclusion of 
peace. If found good, it could be reenacted 
every 3 months. Shortness of time for such 
a law to be in effect would at least serve 
deter its great and dangerous abuse 
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Relief of Starving Children of Occupied 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to present 
some observations by Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick in the New York Times, showing 
the urgent and tragic need for immediate 
relief work among the starving children 
of occupied Europe. It is difficult for the 
Christian people of America to under- 
stand why our Government has not taken 
steps looking to the salvation of the mil- 
lions of innocent victims of a war for 
which they are in no way responsible. 
The American people are not satisfied 
with the President’s explanation that 
Britain will not permit a relief program 
being inaugurated. They remember how 
the Turkish Government defied Britain 
in sending needed relief to the starving 
people of Greece. When Britain saw 
that Turkey was determined, she tact- 
fully and diplomatically acquiesced. 
Shall it be said that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has more courage than the Amer- 
ican Government? 

ABROAD—WHILE Europe WAITS THE CHILDREN 
ArE DYING 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

A recent report of the International Labor 
Office expresses in startling figures one of the 
underlying preoccupations of the European 
delegates to the Relief Conference at Atlantic 
City. The report is on “The Health of the 
Children in Occupied Europe,” and gives a 
picture of a steadily increasing excess of 
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, of the 
i1lidren un- 


deaths over births and, in part 


, 1} 
appall 


ular 


+ re lite . + 
ng mortail rate among ci 
¢ 


der 15. It is a survey of a process of depopu- 
lation and ebbing vitality, of the ati 


decim 
of the rising generation, which must have 
incalculable effects on the future 

The number of children dying quietly of 
hunger and cold in the occupied countries fa: 
exceeds the number of civilians killed in the 


deadliest air raids. In sum, it exceeds even 


the hundreds of thousands hounded to death 
in concentration camps and ghettos and 
forced migrations Of the three wars ths 
Nazis are waging there is good reason to be- 


lieve that the war of starvation claims m<¢ 
victims than the war of ror or the cam- 
paigns in the field 

The U.N. R.R A. conference deals with the 
staggering problems of post-war relief. It is 
drafting a program to be put into effect the 
instant hostilities cease, and by its emphasi 


re 


ter 


on the “day after” strengthens the feeling 

that we are entering the last stages of the 

conflict 
Whether that is so depends only on the 


capacity and the will of the Nazis to prolong 
the fighting. The outside world, including 
the neutrals, the satellite, and the subjugated 
nations, is convinced that Germany is al- 
ready beaten. So, it appears from many re- 
ports, are great numbers, perhaps the ma ji r- 
ity, of the Germans themselves. But so far 
there is nothing to indicate that either the 
Nazi leaders or the Army chiefs have relaxed 
the iron discipline which holds the nation in 
a vise 


TERROR AND DESPERATE HOPE 


Nazi fanaticism is still a factor to be reck- 
oned with. It has two formidable instru- 
ments—on one hand the Himmler terror ma- 
chine staging daily demonstrations that de- 
featism means death, and on the other that 
desperate hope of a miracle, of dividing the 
enemy or wearing him out, that runs like a 
chorus through all the recent home-front 
propaganda. It is interesting to note that 
in his Munich speech Hitler harked back to 
his assumption of power “the most 
miraculous victory of faith over what seemed 
in actual fact impossible.” He is still think- 
ing in terms of his conquest of Germans 
Until the final crash he will probably con- 
tinue to believe in his star. 

Near or far, however, the end is certain 
and this certainty brings the prospect of 
going home very close to the governments- 
in-exile. In Atlantic City these governments 
are looking at their countries not as they ap- 
peared when the conquerors took over but as 
they are today, torn and looted, embittered by 
long waiting and enfeebled by long privation 
And what they see as the graph of misery 
unrolls before them explains the difference of 
temper which causes the continental nations 
and Russia to stand out in a body against 
the American and British willingness to mod- 
ify, if circumstances require it, the rule th 
enemy countries will get free relief 

It explains, growing pressure for 
some action now. The representatives of the 
occupied countries are thinking of the at- 
titude of the people at home. They are echo- 
ing the voices from home as they ask if post- 
war relief will not come too late to save the 
children. Every once in a while this ques- 
tion obtrudes on the deliberations. The 
French, especially, and after them the Bel- 
gians and the Norwegians, are beginning to 
wonder if a limited amount of food to keep 
the children alive cannot be distributed in 
advance of the armies of liberation. 
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IT IS LATER THAN WE THINK 
The Quakers 
Committee have 


and the Help the Childre 


Ong pleaded for this r 
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expedition. 
ernments have the neces 
America has the surplus 
have the ships, and the International Red 
Cross is ready to do for France, Norway, Bel- 
giu Holland, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia the same job it is doing in 
Greece. The ocean of human suffering is so 
e and deep world has grown 
callous to all cries for pity, even the cries of 
children, but on the assumption that such a 
project could be carried out—obviously a 
large and doubtful assumption—the political 
arguments for attempting it at this late day 
n stronger than the humanitarian. 

One is because it is late. There is no 
longer any danger that the dribble of food 
that might save the most destitute children 
in occupied countries could help the 
Germans to win the war. Nothing less than 
Hitler's miracle could now do that. The sec- 
ond is that a small advance installment 
might lighten the post-war relief problem 
out of all proportion its amount. The 
third is that it would revive the courage and 
spirit of parents who have to watch their 
children fade away under their eyes 

The paramount reason is that it will help 
foil the Nazi plot to make the neighboring 
nations so weak that in defeat the Germans 
will still be relatively strong. If the first 
solution of the problem of Germany is a 
powerful Europe, certainly the first step to 
that end is to stop the decimation of the 
youth of the United Nations. 
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A Mother’s Tribute to Her Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the millions of mothers in the 
United States whose boys are in the 
armed forces have undergone great an- 
guish and have manifested the highest 
patriotism while their boys are away 
from home, fighting in the defense of 
their country. 

Confirming this statement, a mother 
of three boys in the armed forces, Mrs. 
E. G. Tolar, of Ennis, Tex., has written a 
little poem which I have asked permis- 
sion to incorporate in my remarks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tolar had three sons 
enter the armed forces when our coun- 
try went to war. One of them, Master 
Set. Reginald D. Tolar, was in the Air 
Corps and was killed in line of duty in 
an airplane crash on December 22, 1942. 

Ernest G. Tolar, Jr., is now in the Navy 
and has been for many months. 

The third and youngest son, William 
Thomas Tolar, seaman first class, is now 
in a naval hospital, recovering from in- 
juries received while serving in the Navy 
in the southwest Pacific area, having 
been on a number of dangerous missions 
in that combat area. 

While all three of the boys were liv- 
ing, before any of them were injured, 
and immediately after their third son 
entered the armed services, their mother 


| 
| 
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AMERICA’S SONS 
America, 
A heritage I give; 
I love you. 
I give you— 
My three sons! 
America, 
They heard your call, 
Their sacrifice is all— 
My three sons! 
America, 
Though near or far, 
True they are— 
My three sons! 
America, 
On sea or land, 
hey’ll take their stand— 
My three sons! 
America, 
Until victory is won, 
And duty is done, 
They are— 
Your three sons! 
—Z. D. Touar. 


Food Production Commitments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 194: Congress passed an act 
extending the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In that act it was provided 
that a support price on nonbasic agricul- 
tural commodities would be “85 percent 
of the parity or comparable price there- 
for.” Under the act of October 2, 1942, 
this floor or support price to the pro- 
ducers of nonbasic agricultural commod- 
ities was raised to 90 percent of parity. 
Under this legislation the farmer who 
produced any commodity, with the ex- 
ception of the six basic crops, namely, 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts, would be assured of a floor price 
of 90 percent of parity. Food production 
in 1942 and 1943 was greatly expanded 
as a result of the passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

Not all farm products have brought 
the returns to the farmer in accordance 
with the 90-percent parity provisions 
written into the law for these nonbasic 
commodities. Without regard to the fact 
that commitments were made to the 
farmers of the Nation that they might 
expect to receive the floor price of 90 
percent for such products, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not car- 
ried out the expressed provisions of con- 
gressional acts. 

Recently a letter was addressed to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture asking for 
parity prices on hogs and eggs in the 
month of December 1943. A reply was 
received dated January 7, 1944, from the 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board, 
Joseph A. Becker, showing the parity 


| 
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hey argue that the refugee gov- | wrote the poem which I submit here- | 


price as of December 15, 1943, on } 
per hundred pounds as $12.20, and 
per dozen as 44 cents. The parity p; 
of eggs being 44 cents a dozen, 90 

of such price is 39.6 cents rer « 
which is guaranteed the farmer by | 
Yet the producers of eggs in Arka: 
and other States of the Union ar 
ceiving from 24 cents to 28 cents 
dozen for their eggs, or 11 to 15 cen 
dczen below the floor price guaran: 
by law. The producers of hogs ar¢ 
ceiving 7 cents or less per pound for 
their hogs weighing under 200 pounds. 
In order to insure the complete fulfj 
ment of commitments made to prodi 
who have expanded ‘heir productio; 
nonbasic agricultural commodities 
war purposes, I have introduced 
making it mandatory that the Gov 
ment fulfill all the commitments 1 
by it to farmers. This bill should 
enacted at once to the end that adequa 
food production in 1944 may be assw 
We are not only confronted with 
creased demands for food for the m 
bers of our armed forces but also f 
other war and civilian demands. 

It would be discouraging to ask 
farmer in 1944 to further increase | 
duction of food necessities when 
Government has not even complied with 
commitments made them in 1942 and 
1943. The farmer has lived up to every 
thing that was expected of him and m 
besides. This was done because of 
patriotic desire to increase his pri 
tion in wartime. It is imperative t! 
all commitments made by the Govern- 
ment to the farmer be fulfilled. 


Yakima Ridge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my; 
marks in the Recorp, I include a n 
release, issued by the Bureau of Reclam 
tion, concerning the awarding of « 
tracts, totaling more than a million dol 
lars, to construct 36 miles of main ca! 
on the Roza division of the Yak.m 
project in my district. 

These contracts, together with othe 
previously let and additional ones t 
awarded in the immediate future 
extend the 50 miles of canal now in 
eration to within 5 miles of 
length—90 miles. Through this ¢ 
struction the present acreage irrigat¢ 
9,500 acres—will be increased in 1944 to 
33,700 and by 1945 to 47,000 acres. T! 
will constitute an important addition to 
the Nation’s capacity for agricul I 
production in this crucial time of war. 
Ultimately the divison will serve 72,00) 
acres. 

The Yakima project, where I have ! 
home, offers a graphic demonstration o! 


Af} 


its 








ibility and the indispensability 
reclamation as a national 

the benefit of the Nation as a 
re the Bureau of Reclamation 
water to the land by utilizing the 
the Yakima River and its tribu- 
uilding six storage reser- 
‘egion was valued at 
‘re and the worth of 
not exceed $1,000,000. 





in tne 


$1 t p 


y 
I 

to So per at 
ley did 


open crop land brings $65 to $135 
ind good bearing orchard land 


0 to $750. The total estimated 

f land served by the Bureau alone 

$75,000,000. About 430,000 acres 
gated in the region. 


ject is of national importance, 
» support many industries in 
of the country. It is estimated 


ealth 
I Yakima area each year is 
i for products made by the in- 
: East, including automo- 
uilding material, clothing 
ngs, tobacco, farm machinery, 
lry, and magazines 


more than half of the new w 
jin th 


home 


project stands cut as a prudent 
1e! of Federal funds. About 
§ ).000 has been expended to date, 
inder contracts with water users 


repaid over a period of years 

I ve of the Roza division, now being 
ped and on which repayment con- 

re not yet in effect, the Yakima 

out 98 percent of the 
currently due, a record which 
res favorably with any type oi 
Already the project has repaid 

it Of the tot 


" lh, 
; repaid ab 


11 construction costs 
sS ra were valued at 
)}000—25 percent more than the 
tion costs to date. Since 1911, 
2 the 4 divisions of the project have 
| ed crops valued at $255,000,000— 
40 times the total investment in 
wo divisions, $6,400,000. 
D t eredit for the growth of the 
Yakima Valley can be given to the con- 
ior f irrigation facilities. No 
more impressive illustration of value of 
ion of water and land resources 
be found. Since 1910 the population 
of counties in which the project 
Klickitat, Yakima, Kittita and 
Benton—has doubled, increasing from 
18.387 in 1910 to 142,659 in 1940. In con- 
tra he population of 5 adjacent coun- 
es, where wheat raising and grazing 
predominate, dropped from 51,526 in 
1910 to 47,196 in 1940. This, to me,is a 
nvincing demonstration of how Recla- 
tion affords an assured foundation 
for the building of communities. 
The Bureau of Reclamation news re- 
e follows: 


e ; * Aé 
raised in 1942 
) 


{ 


+ 


) 
Award of contracts, totaling more than a 
n dollars, to construct a 34-mile section 
the Yakima Ridge Canal of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Yakima irrigation project ir 
eastern Washington, was announced today 
by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
The construction will make irrigation service 
available for war food production in 1944-45 
On 25,600 additional acres of land on the Roza 
Givision of this project. 
On the recommendation of Commissione: 
of Reclamation Harry W. Bashore, the Secre- 
approved the award of a contract for 11 
of canal (between mile 59 i0) to 
Axel Osberg and C. H. Luciberg of Seattle, 
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Wash., which bid $447,034.50, and of a con- 
tract for 15 miles of canal (between mile 70 
and 85) to Northwestern Engineer 

Inc., of Rapid City, S. Dak., wh 
306. All of 


this work must be 








400 days 
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canal to k t water from the ! 
cana ) e various new farms 

About a mont Secr ry I 1 d 
edac ract for the « ruc iteral 
and biaterals « where on tl Roza divi- 
ion wh would provide ir ry 
by the ear } of growing asOon < 
1944 » 5.300 re he 9,000 act under 
cu i 1 on tl d on tl yielded 
lar quar of vital war foods cluding 
potatoes, beans, and alfalfa for beef and dairy 
herds rhe Bureau provides a full or partial 
supply of water to 330,000 acres on the Yakima 
project 

The extens f i ion on the Yakima 
project is ar mpol part of the I 
pre rio he Bureau of Re mat Un- 
de lis | ram the Bureau v ex ri- 
ga n rv about & 000 
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Simplify the Income-Tax Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES 


ENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. D’ALESANDRO 


wherever I go lawyers, accountants, and 
businessmen stop me and tell me th 
complaints about the new income-tax 
forms. They want to pay their taxes. 
Tney are patriotic and are doing their 
share, but these complicated forms have 
created all sorts of problems. 

If these forms stump the experts like 
the accountants and the lawyers, what 
can you expect from the average wage 
earner? I predict sleepless nights and 
headaches for a multitude of our popu- 
lation. 

When they try to decode these forms 
they will find themselves in a maze of 
mathematical difficulties. One of the 
greatest morale builders would be an im- 
mediate simplification of the income-tax 
forms. I urge the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to act now, as otherwise we will 
all suffer from nightmares, even 
than the Lord Chancelor in Iolanthe 


Mr. Speaker 





worse 


m the Baltimore Sun of January 6, 1944] 

HIS TAX SONG—D’ALESANDRO AWAKE NIGHTS 
Declaring he is at a loss as to how to make 
out his income-tax return properly and Call- 
ing on the House Ways and Means Committee 


for immediate simplification of income-tax 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Tuesday, J ary 18, 1944 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read a letter from a p nal 
friend of mine in support of my bill 
H. R. 3736, which is as follow 
Home State Lrre Inst ( 
thoma City, Okla., J a I { 
Mr. Victor WICKERSHAM 
House Office Building 
Wa ingt D. ¢ 


Dear Victor: Thanks for your letter of De- 
cen r 14 I haven't answered 
cause I have been sick in bed and I 
ng this ietter irom my De m 
I think your bill 3736 is fine, but I dor 
know how it will go over in Conere It 
- $ that every Senat 


gressman ought to vote for it I don’t sup- 
there is any of them that don’t « 
nee, and that a mea! f provid 
for an estate at very little expense 
Government in the deduction on incoms 
The President h been so solicitous in 
looking after the w I 


would think he would hat 
for the man who is smart er 1 
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Kansas Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter written 
by Mrs. R. S. Pichler. of Beloit, Kans., 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of January 17. Mrs. Pilcher is a res- 
ident of my congressional district. 

This letter comes as a stream of clean 
spring water into a polluted stream of 
confused thinking. My mail indicates 
that Mrs. Pichler expresses the sound, 
sane, and constructive criticism of a 
great majority of the citizens of Kansas 
and the Middle West. 

My personal opinion is that our Nation 
cannot expect to achieve greater and 
nobler things, unless and until we have 
a rededication of our people to the higher 
and moral values of life. The Nation 
needs a rededication and reconsecration 
to the principles laid down by our Cre- 
ator. I want to commend to you a study 
of this letter: 


KANSAS POINT OF VIEW 


It is a long-standing custom among poli- 
ticians to visit various parts of the country 
to sound out public opinion. Due to restric- 
tions on travel and the necessity for staying 
close to Washington to keep up with the 
pressing details of administration, it has not 
been possible for politicians to keep in as 
close touch with the general public as before. 
This is a bad thing for the politicians and a 
most unfortunate circumstance for the gen- 
eral public, because there has been a gradual 
drawing away by our political leaders from 
the real needs and thoughts and viewpoints 
of the majority of the American people. The 
result is that our Government no longer rep- 
resents public opinion as it is today. 

Because of this I feel that people in differ- 
ent regions should make the effort to bring 
their thoughts and opinions to the attention 
of our elected officials. It is with this thought 
in mind that I will try to express as briefly 
and as concisely as possible what I believe to 
be the opinion of the majority of the Kansas 
mothers. 

I do not want to create the impression that 
the opinions are those strictly and exclu- 
sively of the mothers of Kansas. I am con- 
vinced these views are shared by the major- 
ity of all the people of Kansas and those in 
neighboring States. Yet I would hesitate to 
speak for as large a group as this. Instead, 
by limiting myself to the Kansas mothers, I 
believe I can speak with greater authority. 

The women of Kansas have watched with 
disapproval the failures, the blunders, and the 
lack of unity and cooperation in our National 
Government. 

We have had a Government policy guided 
by compromise and appeasement. The pres- 
sure groups have been satisfied and quieted. 
The Government policy has been to do what 
is easiest and most convenient rather than 
what is best and most necessary. The capitu- 
lation by the Government to John L. Lewis is 
a glaring example of this national policy of 
compromising national interest and weifare 
to the selfish demands of one pressure group. 
Less sensational compromises have been 
made right along, and although they may 
have been less sensational they have been 


just as detrimental to the national economy 
and interest. National economy has never 

been an important consideration in the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt. He has 
always spent liberally of Government money 
to finance pet schemes of his own or his wife 
for social reform. The people of Kansas 
often opposed these trends toward socialism 
and always disapproved squandering public 
money for unnecessary purposes. 

Kansas mothers are particularly concerned 
about the war and the management of the 
home front. They want to make sure that 
their boys are fighting under circumstances 
which will be least dangerous and most ad- 
vantageous to them. They want to know 
that efforts are being made to keep the coun- 
try in a condition which will make the home- 
coming of those boys a cheerful and happy 
prospect. They want to be convinced that 
when our sons return they will return to a 
country that is sound financially and has 
favorable prospects for their future. 

The present administration has not pro- 
vided us with the assurance we need. There 
has been too much bickering, too much com- 
promise with special interests and pressure 
groups, too much fighting among the bureau- 
crats, and too many Washington officials 
playing politics. 

The New Deal has outlived its usefulness 
and we need a reshuffling of the deck. We 
need to get out of Washington those indi- 
viduals who believe that our country can 
| best be run by the guiding hands of a few 
} inspired individuals. We need to get into 
the high offices of National Government men 
who are convinced that our country is self- 
reliant and the people are capable of man- 
aging their own affairs. We need national 
leaders who trust the wisdom of the mass of 
the people and have confidence in free enter- 
prise and private initiative. 

We need, toc, a revival of religious spirit 
and character development for the people of 
our Nation. Such a revival should have its 
inspiration from our central Government. 
Our churches can support but cannot initiate 
such a movement. Our schools can help but 
cannot give public enthusiasm to this need. 
We need to introduce to our people once 
more the simple and common virtues of 
honesty, truth, and tolerance. We have been 
living in an artificial and superficial paradise. 
Our people have abandoned standards of 
common decency, good morals, and right liv- 
ing. 

For such a decline in the moral and 
spiritual standards of our national life, our 
present Government is not entirely to blame 
except for its failure to recognize a general 
trend and do something to halt it. The Gov- 
ernment has adopted a negative attitude 
toward these things. We need a Government 
which will recognize the spiritual and moral 
needs of our people and provide the inspira- 
tion and leadership which people must have 
to arouse in them the enthusiasm for the 
good things of life. 


| 








Mrs. R. S. PICHLER. 
BeE.oit, Kans., January 1. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I include in this extension of 
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remarks a speech delivered by me on 
January 1, 1944, over radio station 
KXEL, Waterloo, Iowa: 


I wish to thank radio station KXEL for 
this opportunity to speak to the people 
the Third Iowa District about some of 1 
problems now facing the country. 

One of the first matters up for consid 
tion after January 10 will be that of 
sumer subsidies. On this subject there 
some difference of opinion in Congress 
in the country. 

At the outset it should be mentioned that 
production subsidies or incentive payments 
to increase production are not involved 
That matter was considered when the firs 
Price Control Act was passed, and that 
authorizes such subsidies. It has alway 
the claim of Congress that consumer 
sidies and roll-backs were not included 

The copper program affords a good illus 
tration of the production subsidy. Prior t 
the war the demand for copper established 
certain price. Some high-cost mines yw 
not able to produce at that figure. Th 
creased demand for copper in the war m 
it necessary that those mines be worked. T! 
Government therefore had the choice 
either raising the price of copper to all pr 
ducers or of paying part of the expe: 
operating the high-cost mines—which 
effect meant paying them more for their 
product. The payment of such a subsidy 
keeps down the price of copper, insures th 
maximum production, and is a brake on in 
flation. Payments for the production 
hemp or for increasing the growth of soyt 
are other examples of this type of subsid 


The consumer subsidies about which 
dispute is now raging is something entirels 
different. Here is the way it operates: A 
sume that the price of butter at retail is 50 
cents per pound. By Government order th 
price to the consumer is rolled back to 45 
cents—the 5-cent differential being paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States to t 
producer. The producer gets no more f 
his product; the consumer simply pays less 
Under the proposed program the savings t 
the individual consumer would not be much, 
If he consumes 1 pound of butter per month, 
the butter subsidy would therefore reduce his 
grocery bill 60 cents per year. The consun 
subsidy now being proposed would c 
Government about $1,100,000,000 annu 
The complete program as envisioned by sor 
proponents would amount to $5,000,0( 
per year. 

We are now operating on borrowed money 
Any amount paid out in subsidies must | 
added to the national debt for future gen 
erations to pay, including the soldiers 1 
getting much less than any other group in 
America. 

For the year 1943 the national income wa 
$142,000,000,000, the largest in the history of 
the country. Of that amount we spent for 
food about $25,000,000,000. We are now 
ing for food a smaller percentage of our in 
come than before the war. During 1943 we 
spent for clothing $12,500,000,000 and for 
liquor $6,000,000,000. In the face of thesé 
figures it seems rather preposterous to pass 
on part of our grocery bill to our child 
If history is to be believed, they wil 
trouble enough in their day paying the a 
and generally cleaning up the mess we ha‘ 
made. If at a time when the national in 
is the highest in history we cannot pay 
own way, when will we be able to do 50: 
Furthermore, a consumer subsidy is very ©* 
pensive to operate. It will require a large 
Government bureau to handle it, thereby 
making further inroads on available man 
power. If we embark on this subsidy p! 
gram, we will find that it does not check th 
cost of living. Then there will be a demé 
for further payments. The regimentatio! 
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e. The national nditures will 
The ni ial d 1 increase 
e last 12 years this, the richest coun- 
> earth, has been opera g in the 
t i with many probler we have 


> lavish expendi- 
money and the mort- 
al debt will 
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f every man, woman, and child 
+ mol re of $9,000 on the } : 
I é family 
dge the un- 
mber there 
uptcy 
V erican pe O- 
nu talk with 
G at the na- 
nance in order. 
ew of theref sl d 
ction expenditul les t 
wn the interest of all, in- 
* our own children. 
proponents of consumer subsidies say 


ll keep down the cost of living—that 
will prevent The proof of 
statement is j ucking. In fact, 

by ordinary rules of economics they 
appear to be highly inflationary. 
tion and deflation are due to an ab- 

lation between the supply of goods 
ind the money with which to buy 

If the supply of goods is high and 
1\ol1int of money is low, we have a pericd 
lation. If, on the other hand, there is 

ity of goods and plenty of money, we 
1 period of rising prices or inflation. 

ng times of war the Government puts 
ne to work making equipment for fight- 
Wages are raised; the amount of spend- 
y is greatly increased. At the same 

it restricts or even prevents the manu- 
e of many things people wish to buy. 
mple, instead of the 750,000 civilian 
being produced annually before Pearl 
the allotment for 1944 is 81,000. The 
eds of our armed services and our commit- 
s under lend-lease also make great de- 
1 the supply of food. In other words, 
large war sets the stage for rising prices 
of living in almost every country 
zed in this war has risen more rapidly 
has in America. 

refore, to put a brake on inflation the 
( rnment should do two things. First, it 
id decrease the amount of spendable 
or at least immobilize it. Second, it 
strive for maximum production of 

necessary things as food. 

I consumer subsidies have just the op- 
I e effect. By assuming part of the cost 

food, it adds to the store of spendable 
By the uncertainty of its operation, 
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consumer subsidy discourages maximum 
ion. 
For some time now we have had a roll-back 


ubsidy on butter, yet during that time 

production of butter has steadily de- 

ed. Unless steps are taken to maintain 

i even increase the amount of butter, there 

ill be higher prices and decreased supply in 

e of any subsidy that may be paid by the 
Government. 








Columnists and radio commentators from 
the industrial sections of the country accuse 
> cpponents of consumer subsidies of hav- 
no program to keep down living costs. 
Of course, that is not true. We do have a 
ram: but it is too harsh for their pam- 
pered taste. 
We have suggested the following: First, a 
stic reduction in Government expendi- 
ures. In spite of the fact that we are spend- 
ng billions for war, our nonwar expenditures 
are almost as high as they were during the 
depression. We have built great bureaus to 
take care of certain emergencies. Now, these 
emergencies are over, but the bureaus linger 
oI The famous green bay tree never flour- 
ished as does the average Government bureau. 
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Last spring the abolish 
nal Resources Planni ng Board t im 
ple expedient of refusing further appropria- 
tions. However, most of the personne 
imply taken on by another bureau 
fused to extend the life of 
Act, therefore releasing f 
3,000 employees. But most of them will still 
be found in other departm f 1 
tive branch. We are getting to be a govern- 
ment of, by, and f 


ve 








, bureaus 








Representative government with its three 
independent branches has almost ceased to 
exist. Appoin fiicials now n ules and 
regulations which have the force and effect 





of laws. Every 


? these regulations and di- 





rectives are published in the official register 
It is almost a day's work to rea hey 
are written in such involved hat 
when you are through reading are 
more confused than when you sta ese 





me bureaus prosecute cit 









their regulations. They th rou 
ds work by passing sentence in their own 
case From many of these sentences there is 
no adequate a al to the courts 





Of course, in time of war, it 
vest certain powers in the executive branch 
of the Gove! Adequate control ov 


s; necessary to 


nment 


prices, overproduction, overdistribution i 
necessary But such control should only be 
such as has some relation to the winning of 


the war. The war should not be 
excuse for putting the Government into ac- 
tivities that might be handled by the State 
by the lccal communities, or by the people 
themselves. There are many of 
think the people know how to do a lot of 
things without being told by the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to drastic cuts in spending 
next step to hold inflation should be to en- 
courage maximum production, particularly of 
food. Much trouble has been caused by con- 
fusing and contradictory policies. What hap- 
pened in regard to cattle is a good illustra- 
tion. The Government demand for meat bid 
up the price of cattle from the ranges of the 
West. The purchase prices of th cattle 
made it difficult for the feeder to put them 
through the feed lots for the price he was 
allowed to receive under the ceiling As a 
result many feeders were compelled to quit. 
For example, one Iowa man who normally 
handled 3,000 head of cattle a year i 
feeding 600 The normal and economical way 
for cattle to be marketed is th 
lots. The interference with tha 
reduced to some extent both 
and quality of meat. 

In order to reduce the confusion, we have 
long been advocating that a single food ad- 
ministrator be appointed to have complete 
authority over the production, d 














tribution, 
and rationing of food. Such a step would, at 
least so far as the Government is concerned, 
increase maximum production. 

A great deal of our trouble is due to the 
failure to adopt a sensible price-control law 
in the first place. There is no way to regu- 
late prices without controlling each and 
every element that enters into final cost. I 
have always thought we made a great mis- 
take in not adopting the Baruch plan which 
called for a freezing of all prices, and of all 
elements entering into prices, including cost 
of raw material, salaries, and wages. The 
failure to take this step has resulted in great 
inequities in the wage structure. Many 
workers in war industries are getting un- 
usually high wages, while others, just as 
deserving and often much more skilled, are 
denied an increase. 

The over-all picture is this. The cost of 
living over the country has gone up 23 per- 
cent. Industrial wages over the country have 
gone up 63 percent. But the increases have 
been very irregular. About 45 percent of the 
people have had an increase in their income. 
Of the remaining 55 percent some are re- 
ceiving the same and others even less. The 
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Ires under the lend e pro- 
gram should be particularly cru ni 1. 
Every dollar necessary f r our fighting forces, 
or to bring the v r to a speedy ¢ 
will be promptly app priated However, it 
has now become evident that we e em- 
barking on a world-wide spending spree not 
of military value. We a in d of be- 





coming an international Santa Cl 
have made large loans to Sou 
countries. We are spending I 
more than any other nation. For example, 
during the last fiscal year our war expe ndi- 
tures were $75,000,000,000 as agai 
000,000 for our principal ally, the British 
Empire. We are d I 

sources such as oil and iron at an alarming 


rate, 
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We must do our full duty in destroying 
our common enemies even though the cost 
be high. But let us put an end to the pop- 
ular notion that we, single handed, intend 
to solve all the problems of the entire world, 
or to operate a global W. P. A. for the benefit 
of all. When the firing ceases, we will find 
plenty of troubles, right in our own coun- 
try. In the long run we will learn that more 
real friends are made by treating all peoples 
justly than by loaning them money. 

For years our Constitution has been a 
model for all nations desiring representative 
government. Our equality of opportunity has 
released the energies and the genius of mil- 
lions of people. We have been an inspira- 
tion for all desiring to be free. Now we are 
fighting to maintain that form of govern- 
ment and that way of life. We are certain 
to win that struggle. But the day is rapidly 
approaching when we must fight another 
war for that same purpose. Great forces 
are moving in this country which threaten 
the very existence of the Republic. There 
are those who would destroy constitutional 
safeguards for some immediate advantage to 
themselves. They forget that the same gov- 
ernment which can take away from others 
to give to them may some day take away 
from them to give to someone else. 

America was once hailed as the last, and 
best, hope of mankind on this earth. I am 
convinced that it still is. While our soldiers 
are fighting all over the world for freedom, let 
us not permit it to be stolen from us at home. 

Although we disagree on many things, there 
is one subject on which there is complete ac- 
cord. The war must be won. Our enemies 
must be decisively defeated. Thanks to our 
Army and Navy and Air Force, we are now on 
the road to victory. But the war is far from 
ended. There will still be days and months 
of anxiety. This is not the time to let down. 
It is not the time to strike. It is not the time 
to begin maneuvering, for post-war profit or 
advantage. The hardest job of the war is 
now facing our soldiers—the invasion of 
Europe. But General Eisenhower has prom- 
ised us victory this year, if we give our armed 
forces the support to which they are entitled. 
The Congress—and the people—have the ut- 
most confidence in the men who are directing 
our campaigns. By working together we will 
make 1944 a year of great victory. 

I thank you and I wish for all of you a 
happy new year. 


The President’s Modern Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 16, I find an outstanding editorial 
based upon the recent message of the 
President where he advocated a modern 
Bill of Rights. Under the permission 
granted me, I include this editorial as 
part of my remarks: 

A MODERN BILL OF RIGHTS 


The bill of economic rights, presented by 
the President in his message to Congress, 
has been handled meagerly by most of the 
press, if at all. Mr. Roosevelt's reeoommenda- 
tion of a national service law perhaps merited 
more immediate attention. But the new bill 
of rights, eight principles upon which se- 
curity and happiness might be built, gives 
the war new purpose for the average man, 








This outline of economic democracy has 
received confused and conflicting interpreta- 
tions according to the politics, prejudices, or 
principles of the interpreter. Some ask if it 
is not a blatant bid for popular support in 
44. Others read into it domestic application 
of what they are pleased to call Mr. WALLACE’s 
Hottentot-coddling program or “a world-wide 
WPA.” Still others consider it a plan for 
further centralization, an intent to guar- 
antee these benefits through Government 
patronage and at the expense of private 
enterprise. 

It should be emphasized first that these 
are rights to which the President believes 
men are entitled, rights which they should 
be guaranteed by society and not by the 
State except as an instrument of society. 
He does not go half so far as the Conservative 
Party of Britain, which recently presented to 
Churchill plans for extensive social insurance 
at home and the solution of unemployment 
problems abroad. Nor does he even take 
startling strides beyond the social legisla- 
tion of the past 10 years. What he is pro- 
pounding, as a matter of fact, expresses many 
of the convictions of the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
other enlightened leaders of American busi- 
ness and industry. 

Further mists are lifted when the new bill 
of economic rights is reexamined in the pene- 
trating light of the President’s last press con- 
ference in December. At that time he re- 
viewed the ministerings of Dr. New Deal and 
concluded with the need for a new program, 
one definitely not based on our diseased na- 
tional condition in 1932 but fitted to the 
needs of a newer age in a newer world. 

This age must cope with the conversion of 
fabulously expanded industry to peacetime 
prosperity. It must keep employables em- 
ployed—which is impossible without the 
hearty cooperation of private enterprise and 
the investment of private capital. It must 
offer not only more employment but more 
security, better health, more recreation, more 
homes. It must recognize that economic 
isolationism is a thing of the dead and dere- 
lict past. 

What does the President believe constitutes 
economic security, which should be the right 
of man in a highly industrialized society, 
just as political freedom should have been 
his right in feudal or autocratic or agrarian 
society? 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job,” or the right to work, is already letter 
of the law, so far as members of the armed 
forces are concerned. The job guaranty in 
the Selective Service Act will return soldiers, 
sailors, marines to their lathes and looms, 
their tools and typewriters. St. Louis is one 
of hundreds of cities now considering public 
works that will extend that right to civilian 
employables during the period of industrial 
demobilization. Congress now prepares to 
consider a road-building program that will 
serve the same purpose, and the State govern- 
ments are blueprinting similar projects. 

The economic concept that full post-war 
employment will enrich our domestic market, 
open foreign markets, and keep our standard 
of living from tobogganing to the valley of 
1933 is held by all but the most fusty in- 
dustrialists. Economic right No. 1 simply 
urges that a man’s abilities be utilized by 
his country for the good of all—banker and 
baker, cobbler and capitalist—and reminds 
that our industrial economy is great enough 
to fulfill just such a mission. 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food, clothing, and recreation” has 
been on the logical way to realization since 
the Wagner Act, the wage-hour law, and 
other measures were passed to make effec- 
tive the principle of collective bargaining 
and to eliminate substandard wages. Simi- 
larly, the right of farmers to a just return 
for their products has been guaranteed by a 
series of enactments, 
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The right of businessmen to be free f; 
domination by monopolies and from unfai; 
competition is the principle of the antitrus: 
laws. The right of investors to be protecteq 
against fraud and chicanery is guarded 
laws regulating stock markets and the issu. 
ance of securities. The right to adequate 
protection from economic fears in old ; 
illness, accident, and unemployment is ; 
principle of the Social Security Act. 

What of the right of every family ¢ 
decent home? Problems of slum cleara 
and respectable housing are not alone the 
considerations of U.S.H.A. They are being 
studied by every progressive community in 
the country. What of the right to a 
education? The shocking percentage 
illiterates revealed by the draft makes 
imperative that we address ourselves to a 
situation that borders on national scandal! 

What of the “right to adequate medical 
care and an opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health”? This is but one provision of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, a logical 
tension of the Social Security Act, wh 
would set up a system of Federal insur: 
covering medical and hospital care, as well 
extending old-age pensions to 15,000,000 peo- 
ple not now covered, and a system of Federal 
grants-in-aid for State assistance to 
needy not otherwise covered by social i: 
ance. It is a far less ambitious program t 
the British Beveridge plan or the Conse: 
tive Party’s substitute proposal. 

There have been and will be charges t 
the new bill of economic rights is a pipe 
dream of Utopia—a fantastic ideal state im 
possible of realization. Yet soberly, before 
passing judgment on it, let us look back to 
the bitter post-crash years. They present 
reflection, a half-remembered bad dre 
bonus marches, angry farmers spilling 1 
on its way to market, Okies and Arkies ch 
ging wearily across the land with their j 
loads of shabby possessions. Recall 
transient camps, the undernourished urchins 
selling pins and shoelaces from door to ho 
door, the “Hoover hotels” and bums’ jungles, 
bread lines, soup kitchens, and Apple Annies. 

Fill in the drab spectacle with bank fail 
ures, suicides, jobless, restless youths hanging 
around the corner drug store, “Spare a dime 
boys, families of homemade gypsies looking 
for crops to harvest, hopeless of ever settling 
anywhere. Remember that the land of 0) 
portunity became the land of despair an 
disillusionment, and reread the President's 
warning words: “People who are hungry a! 
out of a job are the stuff of which dictat 
ships are made.” 

To realize the ends of the bill of economic 
rights naturally presupposes the greatest 
harmony between government and private 
enterprise. If such harmony exists, and 
surely it must, Mr. Roosevelt’s goals can be 
substantially attained by the brains and en- 
ergy—yes, the genius—of the American 
people 

They are something to dream of and work 
for—those eight human principles. It might 
not be too much to say that upon the quest 
for their realization depends the survival of 
democracy as we know and love it, as we 
hope to retain it, live by it and progress 
under it. 
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Uncle Sam Remembers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
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Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
therein an informative article per- 
to the painting of Lafayette at 
Sneaker’s left, I am hereby including 
‘+h prepared by Mrs. Murdock for 
nefit chiefly of junior and senior 
chool students. However, so full 
rmation is this article that I feel 
rth while to place it before older cit- 
During the 
sat in this Chamber fac- 





lave 


Speaker’s desk and studying the 
t of the illustrious Washington 
Speaker’s right and the illu ious 


: rio 
tte on the Speaker’s left, I hav 
ully informed myself concerning 
intings of these two great men we 
to remember and honor. 
is not enough that the mere names 
shington and Lafayette should be 
‘rved in our memory. Patriotic and 
seful remembering requires that we 
than those names. I feel 
the presence of these paintings to- 
er with facts concerning them is a 
of our historic heritage which be- 
every citizen of our country. 
N rally, the picture of George Wash- 
ton has been widely reproduced, espe- 
the Stuart portrait, in textbooks 
i in other forms and may be found 
very school, every patriotic assem- 
hall. and in most homes—or at least 
ild be found presented for view and 
perpetual remembrance. Portraits of 
Lafavette are not so common as they 
iid be in order to remind us suffi- 
ntly of the noble Frenchman who sac- 
dso much for America’s freedom. 
Mrs. Murdock, as a student of history, 
finds a great storehouse of material for 
riotic and inspiring research here in 
Nation’s Capital. The article I am 
luding herewith is one of a series un- 
the title, “Uncle Sam Remembers,” 
h she has prepared for Arizona 
ys. I have encouraged her study 
icularly today for I feel that in these 
| times when the fate of our coun- 
hangs in the balance and American 
utions are st for survival, 
most effective kind of inspirational 
is needed by every citizen, 
ng and old. 
It is a significant fact that the estab- 
nent of Mount Vernon as a memorial 
‘ather of our Country appropri- 
included a room for Lafayette, and 
r when the Arlington House was 
a memorial to Robert E. Lee it 
included a room dedicated to La- 
tte. Both of these are in nearby 
inia but not convenient enough to 
ll Lafayette daily to our memory. 


more 


s to 


1 rlin 
uggs g 
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ence 
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ever, the painting by the noted 
Dutch artist is immediately before our 


throughout every session and if we 
d the history of the American Con- 
we will find that our forebears 
great national legislative body 
delighted to honor Lafayette in person 

well as to preserve his likeness for us 
nd later generations. 

The article follow 
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Tnis 


MARQUIS DE 


LAFAYETTE 


Uncle Sam has restored Lee Mansion as a 
noriai to Robert E. Lee, but one room is 
reserved as a memorial to Lafayette. The 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the 


has rest Mount 


M Vernon as a me- 
hington, but one room 


red 


rial to George Was 
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1e! 1 pe ( r he 
name > tl v er 
foreig Cc ¥ Y dia 2 ¢ € 
of I s < I 1e- n- 
creath anniversa of the de l General 
Lafaye > aS a memorial day « Mi 29, 1934 
All because as a nation we ar j ) 
ifayette for person ervice sac 
during Washing s stri le t é 
i ndence { the C I S d for t 
fi cial and mili y aid of Fre 
Gove t during 1e Revolu 
At e e ¢ 9 this young c 
I yette, left the Frer not d 
inherited ease to offer himself and |! 
to America in her fig} r libe A 
v the American Commissioners in P 
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Upon arrival in America he sent a letter to 
the Continental Congress containing these 
words: 


“I had no sooner learned about America 
I became fondly attached to her cause. 
As soon as I realized she was fighting for her 
freedom, I burned with the desire to shed my 
blood for her.” 

The Continental Congress passed the fol- 
lowing resolution on July 31, 1777: 


“Whereas the Marquis de Lafayette, out 


t} 


than 


of his great zeal to the cause of liberty, in 
which the United States are engaged, has left 


his family 
expense come over to offer his services to the 
United States without pension or particular 
allowance, and is anxious to risk life in 
our cause: Resolved, That his service be ac- 
cepted, and that in consideration of his zeal, 
illustrious family, and connecti 
the rank and commission of major 
the Army of the United States.” 

The loyalty of this young Frenc 
General Washington won him the great 
eral’s undying friendship. At one 
fayette wrote to Washington, “I am now fixed 
in your fate and I shall follow it and sustain 
it as well by my sword as by all means in my 
power.” He was wounded at Brandywine 
but, with a devotion of the whole ragged 
Continental Army, Lafayette Wash- 
I side when Cornwa surrendered. 

Read a portion of a letter Washington wrote 
to Lafayette after had parted for the 
last time. 

“In the moment ‘ 
the road as I traveled, and e 
I felt that love, respect, and attac 
you, with which length of years close c 
tion, and your merits have inspi 
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often asked myself as our carriages 
whether that was the last sight I ever 





have of you, and, though I wished t 
my fears answered ‘Yes.’” 

Lafayette made a farewell visit to Ame 
arriving in July 1824 and remaining 
September 1825. Washington’s old war t 
that he had used during the Revolution w 

up in the unfinished rotunda of 

Capitol Building and there Laf 
greeted by the Members of Cong 
ublic officials. 
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y obligations to the United States, sir, 
far exceed any merit I might claim. They 
date from the time when I have had the 
happiness to be adopted as a young soldier— 
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by that unshaken gratitude for your services 
which is a precious portion of our inher- 
itance; ours by that tie of love stronger than 
death, which has linked your name, for the 
endless ages of time, with the name of Wash- 


ington.” 


Farmer’s Income Is at Peak but He Still 
Has Complaints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 17, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Roland 
M. Jones, which appeared in the New 
York Times of January 16, 1944: 
FARMER'S INCOME Is AT PEAK But HE StTrILu Has 

COMPLAINTS—HE GRUMBLES OVER RATION- 

ING AND CEILINGS, AND He Worries About 

MARKETING 

(By Roland M. Jones) 


Omaha, NEsR., January 15.—War has stimu- 
lated the Corn Belt farmer to the greatest 
production he has ever attained, has returned 
him his greatest income and has given him 
his biggest grouch. 

A sample of the production record is fur- 
nished by Iowa which set new marks last 
year with 640,000,000 bushels of corn, 21,- 
000,000 head of hogs, 7,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk, and 326,000,000 dozens of eggs. For 
this and other crops and livestock marketed, 
its farmers received $1,750,000,000, double the 
income of 1941 and a third greater than that 
of 1942. 

This works out to an average per farm of 
$8,300. Although operating costs have to be 
deducted from this gross it still figures out 
to a pretty snug reward for a production job 
well done, under a good Many adverse Cir- 
cumstances 


RED TAPE HIS TROUBLE 


The wonder naturally arises as to what 
kick the farmer has, when he is apparently 
doing so well. Ten years ago his complaint 
was uttered with the voice of despair, today 
it is the rumbling of anger. It is anger over 
having to get official permission to do so 
many things, anger over the feeling that, 
well as he may have been doing, something 
rightfully his is being withheld from him. 

If he wants a piece of machinery he must 
go before a rationing board and get a priority. 
If he wants to keep a son at home to help 
with the work, he must go before a draft 
board and get a deferment. If he wants to 
hire a worker for the harvest, the chances are 
he won't get one except by application to a 
Government employment agency, and maybe 
not then. If he wants the full value for his 
milk he must take his milk or cream check to 
another official and ask for his subsidy. 


CEILINGS DISLIKED 


The biggest current dissatisfaction is over 
subsidies and ceilings. The two are indis- 
solubly linked. While subsidies get major 
vocal attention it is with the thought of ceil- 
ings in mind, for subsidies give an excuse for 
ceilings, and ceilings prevent collection from 
the consumer of what the farmer thinks he is 
able and willing and ought to pay for his food. 

Having reached the peak of hog production 
the farmer now feels aggrieved because he 
cannot market the bulk of them all at once. 
The limit of packing-house capacity to proc- 


| mate at 








ess the supply has been reached and no im- 
mediate opening of the bottleneck is in sight. 
Some predict the middle of March before hogs 
can again move freely to market without the 
danger of and expense of carry-overs. 

Actually the farmer suffers little, if any, 
hurt from having to hold his hogs a few 
weeks. They simply continue to put on more 
weight, which means they will bring still 
more money. The fear is that they may grow 
to more than the 300-pound limit on which 
support prices apply. 


Taxpaying by Guessing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH MRUK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to my bill, H. R. 3817, discussed by 
me in the Recorp of January 10, I wish 
to present to the Congress some typical 
comments of taxpayers who favor the 
pay-as-you-go revision which this meas- 
ure proposes for all taxpayers whose in- 
dividual Federal income tax is not col- 
lectible by withholding at the source. 

Mr. Raymond C. Stangle, 28 University 
Court, Eggertsville, N. Y., says this: 

Here is a real chance to do something fine 
for the small businessman and merit his ap- 
preciation in the year 1944. 

As you know, all businessmen must esti- 
mate their tax for the year 1944 by March 
15, 1944, and pay one-quarter of such esti- 
that time. Why could not such 
estimate be put on a practical basis of the 
first 3 months of 1944’s business and such 
payment be on the actual figures as shown by 
a businessman's books for the first 3 months 
of 1944, and payment made in April 1944 


| for the first 3 months, just like he pays his 
| social security on his employees. 


(He would 
not then be trying to pay on the full year’s 
business. He cannot foresee what’s ahead in 
the estimated period. That's just as bad as 
trying to pay on last year’s income when you 
are out of a job.) Then, likewise, the next 


| $8 months’ business could be paid on—and so 


during the entire year he would be on a pay- 
as-you-go system, on actual figures and not 
guessing. 

I am in the accounting and income-tax 
business, and get around a great deal among 
the smaller business people such as grocers, 
jewelers, druggists, restaurant owners, etc. 
These people do not all have bookkeepers on 
a full-time basis, and some are altogether 
without bookkKeepers. Imagine the confusion 
and hair-tearing there will be next March 15 
unless some relief is offered in the way of 
a practical plan for figuring. Surely our tax 
experts can work this out for small business. 

Pay-as-you-go applying only to individual 
income taxpayers, corporations are exempt 
from the requirement of estimating tax and 
continue to pay their taxes on actual figures, 
once a year as before. Why should not small 
businessmen also pay on actual figures? 


Mr. George J. Keller, manager, George 
Keller Machinery Co., 1807 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has written me: 


In our business, which is the distribution 
of machine-tool equipment, it is just utterly 
impossible to estimate what our income 
would be for the year 1944, or any other year, 
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as early as March 15. Our business de; 
entirely upon demand, and it surely w 
take a prophet with supernatural power 
forecast, with any degree of accuracy 
amount of business that might be hand 
any one year. 

Want you to know that I appreciate 
stand in this matter, and that you hav 
wholehearted support. 


From Mr. E. H. Breckon, 115 W 
ward Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., I hay 
ceived this comment: 


Of all the rules and regulations that | | 
ever encountered, the present law cor 
ing the current payment of the indi) 
income tax not withheld at the source 
most asinine, unworkable, and unbus 
like proposition. 

We are asked to pay a tax that is not 
or earned or realized on. 

In business one does not pay interest | 
it is earned, on notes and mortgages 

This law compels one to guess at somethi: 
Think of the retail business of the count: 
trying to guess in March what busin¢ 
will do during the holiday shopping s 
in December. 

I am a retired person, living upon my, 
vestments, mostly stocks and bonds. I 
year in December my dividends were | 
but this year I am certain that they are going 
to be less. If I do not put my guess at what 
my dividends prove to be I am liable to a 
fine—and if I overestimate I can wait for 
refund, and when do I receive it? 

Even soldiers who have been disabled ty 
the service of their country are subjected 1 
long delays in payment of money due ths 
just because of red tape. What else can t 
taxpayers expect? 

For 35 years I was in retail business, and I 
know what it means to estimate in« 
We usually expect business to be good 
we oftentimes are mistaken. 

Give us 15 days after each quarter to re- 
port; make it workable and not guesswork. 


There we have the views of three rep- 
resentative persons, a retired business- 
man whose income is from his invest 
ments, the manager of a machine-toc 
equipment Company, and a member of 
the accounting profession. 

I hope that the Congress will gi\ 
serious consideration to these points « 
view and to H. R. 3817. 

There has come to my attention 
quote from a Washington newspape! 
column: 

Internal revenue officials will scrutinize 
carefully the December 15 income-tax rr 
turns of farmers—who were exempt from t! 
September 15 return. Reason: Farm 
counting is generally a casual business 
many farmers make only a wild guess of t! 
income. 


As my source of this quote declares, 
“several million farmers will not enthus« 
over” that attitude on the part of th: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The fact is that upon millions of othe: 
taxpayers whose individual income tax 
cannot be collected by withholding at the 
source, for the reason that they are not 
wage earners, but, instead, small business 
and professional people, and others, 
there has been imposed a requirement 
that they guess—and many of them, hav- 
ing absolutely no basis for estimating, in 
advance of earning, what they may earn, 
subject to many conditions, between the 
15th day of March and the 31st day ol 
December, admit, and are complaining, 
that they will be guessing wildly. 






































































he correction of what is obviously 
in the pay-as-you-go 
; written last year into the in- 
revenue law, I have introduc 
817: and I trust that this measure 
tudied and acted upon by 








Conscription of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 





1 THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ry 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 

to permission granted to extend my 

rks in the Recorp, I wish to include a 

ition from International Brother- 

Electrical Workers, Local Union 

f Kansas City, Kans., and a copy 

letter to them. The 
letter follow: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD, 


resolution 





ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Kansas City, Kans., Janua 11, 1944, 
ORABLE Sir: At regular meeting of Lo- 

Union No B-53 of the International 

I d of Electrical Workers the follow- 
lution was adopted which we urge 


consider 


< 
“, 


for total conscrip- 


Vhereas for some Americans to gain 
th and economic advantage in war prices, 
rofits, and war wages, through the spill- 
f the blood of other Americans, is not 
ping with our traditions of liberty and 
e for all; and 

‘reas there are powerful enemies of 
r who are using the national emergency 
guise, under cover of which they would 
e at the very heart of organized labor; 








Whereas the internal strife which would 
vitably result, would we strike back at 
ese same forces in the conventional man- 
uld only hinder the victory program 
p our enemies, and realizing that to 
those same forces continue this subter- 
e, could only lead to disruption of our pro- 
tive processes and to ultimate chaos, and 
by help to establish the very conditions 
home which we are seeking to destroy 
broad 





“Therefore, in our earnest desire to be free 
ill internal conflict, to establish unity, and 
coordinate all our productive capacities to 
he fullest extent, this organization urges 
tal conscription of all men, machines, ma- 
ials, and money, with national service from 
and profits to none.” 
Fraternally, 
Tuos. L. VAUGHAN, 
Recording Secretary Local Union B-53. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1944. 

THomas L. VAUGHAN, 

Recording Secretary, Local Union B-53, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Drar Mr. VAUGHAN: This wil’ acknowledge 
receipt of the resolution of your local rela- 
ive to total conscription. 

For over 20 years, along with many other 

mbers of the American Legion, I tried to 

\l the program of universal service. We re- 
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ur 
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ceived little, if any, ths we met with 
great resistance, especially from subversive 
groups which sought to weaken our national 
defense 
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: lution as you sent, even at this 
late date—a resolution which although it 


does not specifically so state, we assume 


In all probability had we been successful 
in our efforts there would not have been the 
spiraling costs, the war debt would have 
been less than half, the transition from war 
to peace would have required fewer adjust- 
ments and less economic dislocation; and 
possibly there might have been no neces- 
sity for consideration of adjusted compensa- 
tion for those in our armed forces 

Whether there would have been fewer 
labor disturbances is problematical, but I 
am inclined to think there would have been 
few, if any, for most, if not all, of the causes 
would have been absent. It is pleasing to 
know that our labor leaders abhor, and have 
kept a firm resolve against, work stoppages 
for any reason in time of war. All of us 
were encouraged by the sentiment expressed 
recently by a union official in connection 
with the Cramp shipbuilding strike when he 
said, according to the press, “any member 
failing to return will be aiding the enemies 
of our union and our country” and, “this 
union will not sanction or condone any ac- 
tion which would delay construction of 
these ships in the slightest degree 

Further encouragement is found in the 
comment of another union official in Akron, 
to the effect that “any grievance that could 
be settled after a plant closed could be 
settled before production was halted.” 

The views of these men, I am sure, from 
the tone of your resolution, must be much 
the same as yours. 

However, as yet, no method has been de- 
vised to unscramble an egg. Hence, it may 
be much too late to inaugurate such a com- 
prehensive program. 

It is doubtful that labor conscription is 
now necessary in view of statements from 
high places. Mr. McNutt has stated that a 
national service act would not solve man- 
power problems. Secretary of Labor Perkir 
reports that wartime employment has reached 
its peak and coming months may bring an 
increasing decline in employment. 

I am still keenly interested in this pro- 
gram, so if your organization has any specific 
plan or suggestions as to how this can now be 
done I shall appreciate receiving them, for I 
still believe, as you do, in the justice and 
right of equal (national) Service for all and 
special profits for none. 

If matters come before the Houce relating 
to this question as the result of hearings 
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Misconceptions About Lea Civil 
nautics Bill—H. R. 3420—Created | 
Proponents of Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT ES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. REECE of rennesse Mr 
Speaker, in the Appendix of tl COoN- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, a e A Con- 
rressman BULWINKBE i! i under ex- 
tension (¢ remal m ‘ 

about the Lea Ci Aer H 
R. 340 There are 3 mel! l 
in these remarks which a } » 

up some of the objectior 

been advanced in the minority re n 


this legislation. The o} 
Lea bill are 


Supporting t R bil 


H. R. 3491, which bill ado} 1 of é 
26 principles set forth in the majorit 
report on the Lea bill. 

The Bulwinkle memorandum, in my 


} 


opinion, instead of clarifying an alr 


confused situation, adds further con- 
fusion in an obvious attempt to « ‘ 
red herring across the trail of t real 
issues. I am, _ therefore, ibmittin 
these comments on the Lea | n¢ e 


Bullwinkle memorandum but am limitin 


them to those five major principles t 
which the minority objects and hich 
we desire to reemphasize. 

As a matter of convenience, I am - 
ing below the five maj objections of 
the minority of the House committee t 


the Lea bill so that the major is 
be kept fully in mind in subsequent dis- 
cussions: 











1. It destroys Sté ! 

2. It creates < reo! 
during the present e the ‘ L 
revulator evete 1. the ret ¢ 
effor 

3. It tends to f¢ ear . 
existing air lines 

4. It authorizes almost unlimited 
that may great ncre € tax burdel 

5. It authorizes the t pu f 
pense « aviation en t 
for jobs v he n 
the wa 

These principles are set forth a! 





briefly explained in t 
House Document No. 784, « ( er 
20, 1943, pages 41 to 49. They are dis- 
cussed more in dé l by C re nal 
WOLVERTON of New Jersey l mark 


e minority y 





in the App c of C ESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, pages A5524 

I will attempt to c { more 
portant statements in Mr. BULWINKLE’S 


A‘ © 
j » 
seer ( 


memorandum, following so far as pos- 
sible his order of treatment, but under 
the general headings of the five major 
principles above referred to. 
I, MONOPOLY 
Mr. BULWINKLE States: 
A. The Lea bill does not foster monopoly. 


The Bulwinkle remarks state that the 
Lea bill does not change the present 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. If that 
were true, why pass the Lea bill in this 
respect? 

Under that act, 19 air carriers have 
secured control of the air-transportation 
industry, and of these 19 lines, 4 lines 
control approximately 81 percent of the 
traffic. Naturally these air lines do not 
desire that the Lea bill should change the 
situation but rather should strengthen it 
in their own private interests. 

I dealt with this subject in some detail 
in my extension of remarks printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL .REC- 
orD, starting at page A4792, under the 
heading of “Who changed Monro on 
monopoly?” I still stand on these re- 
marks. I do not desire to repeat in detail 
these remarks as “they are already a 
matter of record, but I do desire to refer 
to certain features to emphasize again 
the obvious attempt of the Big Four to 
preserve their monopoly. 

My statement that four major lines 
control 81 percent of the traffic was sup- 
plied by a speech by Mr. C. Bedell Monro, 
president, Pennsylvania-Central Air 
Lines Corporation, delivered on Septem- 
ber 20, 1943. Mr. Monro explained in 
great detail the monopoly of the “big 
four,” namely, the American, the United, 
the Eastern, and the Transcontinental 
and Western Air. Anyone who reads 
that speech is convinced of the monop- 
oly of the Big Four. However, within 
1 month after delivery of that speech Mr. 
Monro back-tracked, as fully explained 
in my remarks of November 12, 1943. 
What caused Mr. Monro to turn a flip- 
flop in 4 weeks? Somebody “cracked the 
whip.” Mr. Monro’s line, and other 
of the smaller lines, are dependent for 
much of their traffic upon the four major 
air lines by way of connections. If they 
desire to extend their lines into territory 
served by the four major air lines, they 
would be met by serious opposition. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Monro 
vas told, “If you do not play ball with 
us, we will not play ball with you. We 
are in the saddle.” 

A few excerpts from Mr. Monro’s 
speech of September 30, 1943, are en- 
lightening on the question of monopoly, 
as follows: 


Thus there appears to be a most serious 
economic unbalance, a virtual monopoly on 
the part of the four largest air lines of the 
most lucrative routes in the country—a sit- 
uation with potentialities as explosive to the 
sound economic growth of aviation as a load 
of block-buster bombs—a situation which, if 
left uncorrected, can reduce to a minimum 
our ability to offer gainful employment to 
our returning servicemen in an industry 
which should lead all others in expansion and 
resultant job opportunities, 

. * . ° 
As air travel became accepted more widely 


by the American public, it was only natural 
that the gulf between those carriers estab- 


| 
| 





lished in “fat” territory and those estab- 
lished in “lean” territory widened enormously. 
And those companies in the latter category, 
with vision for the future, together with the 
necessary drive and energy, could expand only 
to such points and in such areas where the 
smaller degree of traffic potential was a grave 
handicap. With few exceptions, any incur- 
into more fertile fields, embodying 
as it did direct competition, were originally 
prohibited by law and later prevented by 
policy of the Government agency—the Civil 
Aeronautics Board—which since 1938 has had 
jurisdiction over our industry. 


* ” * > . 


No, as stated before, there can be no quar- 
rel with what has happened in the past, nor 
blame for any company group, or agency. Is- 
sue should be taken, however, with the pres- 
ent complete disregard on the part of the 
larger carriers of self-evident facts when, 
with control of at least 81 percent of the 
business of the country, those carriers have 
laid plans and are seeking additional operat- 
ing certificates for direct competition with 
the smaller carriers for a substantial pro- 
portion of the remaining 19 percent. And 
certainly for the immediate and future public 
interest, issue should be taken with any 
policy which will either perpetuate or in- 
tensify a virtual monopoly, even though such 
monopoly were created originally by force 
of circumstances. 


§10nSs 


These statements deal largely with so- 
called trunk-line air transportation. 
With respect to local lines, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board conducted an investi- 
gation in relation to local feeder and 
pick-up lines in October and November 
1933. These hearings were quite exten- 
sive and many persons appeared in sup- 
port of the institution of such local feeder 
and pick-up lines, independently of the 
so-called trunk lines, and advanced co- 
gent reason therefor. These persons in- 
cluded not only individuals but repre- 
sentatives of existing transportation 
companies, of State authorities, of local 
communities, and the like. The position 
of the trunk-line carriers is best exempli- 
fied by the testimony of Mr. Hugh Knowl- 
ton, director of research and post-war 
planning of Eastern Air Lines, on Oc- 
tober 22, 1943: 


The existing air carriers are already on the 
scene geographically, and for this reason 
alone would appear to be best qualified to 
give service to such of the smaller communi- 
ties in the United States as may desire and 
as may be able to justify on economical 
grounds. 


Mr. Knowlton presented considerable 
testimony in an attempt to prove that 
the existing transcontinental air carriers 
are the only qualified groups to operate 
feeder lines. This is pure monopoly. 

Mr. Knowlton further said: 

We cannot too strongly urge the Board to 
pause before opening the air-transportation 
field to inexperienced applicants motivated 


primarily by desire to get on the air band 
wagon. 


The expression by representatives of 
the air industry speak for themselves. 
Monopoly is the keynote. There is even 
a glaring rift among the air transporta- 
tion carriers themselves with respect to 
the question of future expansion. 

In concluding his address of Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, Mr. Monro summed the mat- 
ter up as follows: 

To sum up the situation—on the one hand 
there are 4 large carriers which are or should 
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be self-sufficient in their enjoyment of a) 
percent of the Nation’s air-transport business 
On the other hand there are 12 carriers, which 
because of territorial traffic insufificie: 
would have, for the most part, operated at 
substantial loss without substantial subsidy 
And fundamental to a really great expansion 
of the entire industry is a reduction in the 
rate structure of all air lines. The larger gir 
lines will be in a position to lower passenger 
and express rates, but what will happen to t 
smaller carriers who will be forced to meet 
such reduction. Unless economic balanc« 
restored, the necessary cycle of an indust 
which has within it every element of gre: 
ness cannot be put into motion—the cy 
of lower rates, greater expansion—greater ex 
pansion, greater employment. 


4 


. 

If monopoly of any kind is permitted, if 
virtual monopoly through economic un! 
ance is not corrected, then the air-trans; 
industry cannot help but fail miserably 
meet its obligations and responsibilities in 
the reconstruction period. Such failure wi 
severely harm not only our industry but other 
industries as well as hundreds of commun 
ties throughout the country. And we s 
have to say to those returning from the battle 
fronts, “Sorry, boys, no jobs. We just couldn't 
win our campaign at home.” 


Mr. Speaker, the shift in the position 
of Mr. Monro from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 25 shows conclusively the confusion 
that exists even in the minds of the 
executives as to what should be done 
aeronautics legislation. 

II. STATE AND LOCAL RIGHTS 


Mr. BULWINKLE under a number of 
headings attemps to show that the Lea 
bill does not interfere with State and 
local rights in respect to the air tran 
portation industry. 

That the Lea bill does interfere with 
State and local rights in the field of do- 
mestic aviation has been shown m 
times. For example, the minority report 
in House Document No. 784, dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1943, calls attention to the pro- 
visions of the Lea bill which impair « 
exclude State and local rights—pa; 
41-43. Also in the extension of remarks 
by Mr. WoLvertTon in the ConcRrEsSIONAI 
Recorp, pages A5524-A5527, some of the 
provisions are set forth in detail. 

From an examination of these tv 
documents and the provisions referred 
to, any Member of Congress can jud 
for himself. 

The Bulwinkle memorandum, howeve! 
attempts to confuse the issue by a se: 
of misleading statements and inaccu- 
rate references with respect to the pres- 
ent law and the Lea bill. The Bulwinkle 
memorandum makes the following staie- 
ments under the headings indicated: 

B. The Lea bill does not provide-efor Gov 
ernment ownership. 

C. The Lea bill does not exclude the Stat« 
from the field of civil aviation. 

D. The Lea bill does not impair the States’ 
powers to tax. 

E. The Lea bill does not interfere with 
State airport zoning laws or impair State 
powers to establish and regulate airports 

F. The Lea bill does not give the Federal 
agency arbitrary power over airports. 

N. The Lea bill does not suppress the de- 
velopment of local air transportation. 


in 


The Bulwinkle remarks contend that 
the Lea bill does not depart in any way 
from the present law with respect to 
State and local rights, and cities, by in- 














‘tion, as authority therefor a state- 
t contained in the Aeronautics Act of 
which provisions, it is stated in the 
vinkle memorandum and earlier dis- 
tions on this subject, vested in the 
} ral Government complete and ex- 
ve national sovereignty in the air 
above the United States to the ex- 
n of everyone else. It is most im- 
nt to note that the act of 1926 
i only to foreign aircraft, which 
ion would be repealed—see page 
; of the majority report, House Docu- 
t No. 784—and the following sub- 
ed therefor in the Lea bill: 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY OF AIR SPACE 
4. The United States of America is 
by declared to possess and exercise com- 
» and exclusive national sovereignty in 
air space above the United States, includ- 
the air space above all inland waters and 
space above those portions of the ad- 
ent marginal high seas, bays, and lakes, 
which by international law, treaty con- 
ion, or otherwise, the United States exer- 
national jurisdiction (p. 16, Lea bill). 


This declaration of policy in the Lea 
in connection with the other provi- 
ns, clearly indicates that it is not con- 
d to foreign commerce but is specifi- 
to apply to all domestic commerce 
well, whether interstate or intrastate. 
Mr. BULWINKLE argues that there is 
new about this declaration of 
licy in that, with one minor and in- 
1ificant change, it is taken word for 
rd from the existing law and is merely 
reaffirmation of a policy adopted by 
Congress in 1926. This is a major, not 
minor, change. The act of 1926 re- 
rred only to foreign aircraft. The Lea 
extends the declaration to all do- 
> commerce, whether interstate or 
rastate, and to purely private local 
flying. The declaration in the Lea bill 
ints complete and exclusive rights to 
Federal authority. This clearly is all- 
usive. Local commercial and private 
rs must come to Washington. All 
State and local control over all intrastate 
or local flying is completely wiped out. 
mestic commerce and domestic trans- 
portation are defined on page 12 of the 
1 bill to include all commerce which 
not foreign commerce and foreign 
insportation; namely, all commerce, 
whether interstate or intrastate. The 
Lea bill repeals the definitions in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 of inter- 
state commerce and of foreign commerce 
nd of interstate transportation and for- 
gn transportation, and is substituting 
therefor the definitions of domestic com- 
merce and domestic transportation as 
compared with foreign commerce and 
foreign transportation. It has wiped out 
any distinction between interstate and 
intrastate domestic commerce. In other 
words, it is designed to exclude complete- 
ly the State and local government from 
iny regulation or control whatsoever 
from their constitutional rights with re- 
pect to intrastate and local commerce 
and transportation, and under the taxa- 
tion clause the rights of the State and 
local authorities to tax the air industry 
without the consent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
Pages 89 and 90 of the Lea bill refer to 
so-called cooperation with States, Terri- 

















tories, and possessions, in respect to reg- 
ulation and taxation. 
On page 90, lines 1 to 3, it is provided: 
No regulation of air carriers, 
or foreign air carriers 
ess provided for or c 
negress. 


Further phases in this paragraph 
merely serve to emphasize the exclusive 
Federal purpose. 

On page 90, starting at line 11, the 
Federal authorities are directed to con- 
sult with State and local authorities to 
avoid multiple taxation. However, at- 
tention is called particularly to lines 19 
to 22 with respect to any taxation by 
State or local authority: 
which has the effect of unduly burdening or 
unduly impeding the development of air com- 
merce, which taxation is hereby declared to 
be inconsistent with the public interest. 


air contrac- 
shall be valid 
nsented to by the 


I can just imagine the predicament of 
the representatives of the several States 
in considering tax legislation. Appar- 
ently they must go to Washington and 
consult with Federal bureaucrats as to 
how far they may be allowed to go in 
proposing any taxation upon the air in- 
dustry, including gasoline used by the 
industry, but even a temporary clear- 
ance, coupled possibly with many con- 
ditions, would not be final. The final 
arbiter of whether or not a State or local 
tax is unduly burdensome is vested in the 
Federal authorities. This, obviously, is 
a very sweeping power and while prob- 
ably unconstitutional, merely adds to 
the confusion and doubt created by this 
and other provisions of the Lea bill. 

By indirection, the Lea bill attempts 
to limit and impair the constitutional 
right of the States and local authorities 
in the matter of taxation. The drafters 
of the bill realize this could not be done 
directly. So it was provided that the 
Federal authorities could decide—under 
the above-quoted declaration of policy— 
when, in the superior judgment of the 
Federal authorities, such State and local 
taxation might constitute an undue bur- 
den upon or an undue impediment to the 
development of air commerce, whether 
interstate or local. 

In other words, the Federal authori- 
ties could nullify and in practical effect 
veto State and local legislation. 

ZONING AND REGULATION OF AIRPORTS 

With respect to airport zoning and the 
establishment and regulation of airports, 
a mere reading of the provisions of the 
Lea bill, starting on page 33 and extend- 
ing through to page 41, coupled with what 
has been heretofore said with respect to 
the exclusion of State and local rights, 
would convince any impartial person that 
the Lea bill does interfere with airport 
zoning and the establishment and regu- 
lation of airports by State and local au- 
thorities. While the Federal adminis- 
trator is empowered to consult with State 
and local authorities, his decision and 
the regulations promulgated by him are 
final. 

LOCAL AIR TRANSPORTATION FEDERALLY 
CONTROLLED 

With respect to the suppression of de- 
velopment of local air transportation, the 
Bulwinkle memorandum attempts, on 
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page A23, under point 32, to show that 
while the Lea bill provides that commer- 
cial transportation for hire shall be sub- 
ject to Federal regulation, whether in- 
terstate or intrastate, the suggestion is 
made that this d way sup- 


eo tin any 
OCS nou in any 


srece the develonmoent af va? ante ‘ 
press the development of local alr ins- 
portation. The answer is obvious. 
‘Th ‘ mon ; randa that wn on 
ihe statement ls made that no sugges- 


tion anywhere in the bill indicates that 
intrastate transportation can pro- 
hibited. Of course, intrastate transpor- 
tation cannot be prohibited by Federal 
fiat. But intrastate transportation by 
air can be retarded and kept suppressed 
through the provisions of the bill which 
require anyone who desires to in 
intrastate transportation by air to go to 
Washington for the privilege. [any 
persons who desire to eng in such 
transportation on a modest scale could 
not, of course, afford the expense of ap- 
plying. Experience under the Motor 
Carrier Act has shown this in respect to 
small interstate operations. Intrastate 
cperations by motor vehicle are, of 
course, subject to local State jurisdiction. 

The Lea bill would subject to control at 


be 


engage 


Washington all proposed or existing 
intrastate transportation by air, even 
though such transportation might be 


only a matter of a few miles, entirely 
local in its nature, and unrelated to any 
so-called necessity for national uniform 
regulation. 

The Lea bill would suppress the devel- 
opment of local air transportation. In 
recent hearings before tl Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the so-called trunk-line 


air carriers, while not actively opposing 


the development of feeder lines or local 
lines, nevertheless, for the most part, 
siated that such lines should be de- 


veloped by existing so-called 
air carriers to the exclusion 
terests. This is merely another example 
of the desire of the existing carriers to 
preserve the monopoly which they now 
have in the air business in the continen- 
tal United States. 


experien 
ol 


ed 


local in- 


Ill. SUBSIDIES 
The Bulwinkle statement does not deal 
directly with the questior of subsidies 


for obvious reasons. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, sec- 
tion 302 (a), provides, “the Administra- 
tor shall not acquire any airport by pur- 
chase or condemnation.” The Lea bill 
repeals this provision. Why? To open 
wide the door for almost unlimited sub- 
sidies. This can be seen by looking at 
page 72 of the committee report 

The Lea bill—under sections 302 and 
303, pages 72—74 of committee report and 
related provisions—is an authorization 
without any limit. If what some air en- 
thusiasts are claiming should prove true, 
the Lea bill could ultimately result in 
Federal funds being allotted to airports 
in an amount approaching the present 
national debt. When one contemplates 
the pressure of different localities for air- 
ports, it will be seen how difficult, if no 
impossible, it will be to deny appropria 


o 


tions. The time to stop such raids on the 
Federal Treasury for the benefit of pri- 


vate industry and not the public i 
| by not enacting the Lea bill. 
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IV. SURFACE CARRIERS 
The Bulwinkle memorandum makes 
the following statement: 


G. The Lea bill does not affect the regula- 
tion of surface carriers or other utilities. 


It is agreed that the Lea bill does not 
attempt to regulate transportation by 
surface carriers, particularly in the man- 
ner suggested in the Bulwinkle memo- 
randum. It does, however, by indirec- 
tion, attempt to exclude surface carriers, 
whether engaged in domestic or foreign 
commerce, from engaging in the air 
transportation business. 

Section 408 (b) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 contains certain limita- 
tions and conditions upon the right of 
surface carriers to acquire control over 
air carriers. In a well-known case, 
known as the American Export decision, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board undertook 
to interpret this provision, and after ex- 
tensive litigation, not only held that un- 
der the evidence the American Export 
Steamship Lines should not be allo\ed to 
acquire control of a subsidiary air car- 
rier but also went on to say that surface 
carriers practically were prohibited 
from instituting new air lines under sec- 
tion 401. 

Section 401 deals with the issuance of 
certificates for new operations by air. 
This section does not contain the limita- 
tions and conditions of section 408 (b), 
which latter deals with acquisitions of 
control. However, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in the American Export decision 
legislated the limitations and conditions 
of section 408 (b) into section 401. The 


Board, of course, had no authority to do 


this. 

However, this 
great confusion. If the 1930 act is 
amended by an extensive bill such as the 
Lea bill, without any correction of this 
confusion, there might be justification 
for an argument that the Congress ac- 
cepted the Export decision as correct and 
therefore, by indirection, the Congress 
did amend section 401 without specifi- 
cally referring thereto. 


The gentleman from North Carolina 


{Mr. BULWINKLE] is correct when he 
states that the Lea bill does not amend 
the 1938 act in this respect by any spe- 
cific provision. However, in the Reece 
bill, namely, H. R. 3491, the minority has 
attempted to correct this situation by a 
specific amendment to section 401, re- 
affirming the provisions of the present 
1938 act granting equal rights to surface 
carriers to institute new operations by 
air without the restrictions of section 
408 (b). 

It should also be stated that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. But- 
WINKLE] himself has introduced House 
bill 3421, which specifically deals with 
section 408 (b) in connection with the 


matter of acquisition of control by sur- j 


face carriers of existing air lines. It is 
agreed that hearings will be held on this 
bill. Passage of the Lea bill would serve 
merely to create further temporary con- 
fusion, pending the clearing up of the 
matter upon due consideration under the 
Bulwinkle bill, 


decision has created | 





V. ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


The Bulwinkle memorandum states 
as follows: 
H. The Lea bill would not cause confusion 


in the Government’s administrative agency 
for civil aviation. 


The statement is made that no new 
commission is created but that the Lea 
bill merely changes the name of the 
board to commission. However, it is also 
stated that the Civil Aeronautical Au- 
thority organization is removed from the 
Department of Commerce in toto. In 
other words, an attempt is made to slur 
over and minimize the very substantial 
major change in organization proposed 
in the Lea bill. 

The President’s letter of June 4, 1943, 
on this subject is now familiar to all 
Members of Congress, but the following 
excerpt therefrom is hereinafter set 
forth as a matter of convenience: 

I question, moreover, the advisability at a 
time when there is a paramount need for the 
performance by the administration and the 
board of services of vital importance to the 
armed forces, of providing, in a measure, 
otherwise restricted to the accomplishment 
of more or less recognized betterments in 
the operative procedures of the existing 
agencies, for such a major organization of 
these agencies as would be contemplated by 
the proposal in question. I fear that the 
consideration, enactment, and putting into 
operation of such a reorganization plan 
would so distract the attention of officials 
and employees of these agencies, and so im- 
pair their working efficiency as to seriously 
interfere with the contribution that they 
could otherwise make in the interest of se- 
curing successful civil aviation assistance in 
the conduct of the war. 


The Lea bill does much more than is 
inferred from Mr. BULWINKLE’s memo- 
randum. It creates a new independent 
commission. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board now is within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
President objects to any disturbance of 
the present arrangement in time of war, 
and his letter gives his reasons therefor. 

It is obvious that this is not the time 
te create a new independent Federal 
agency, subject to no control except by 
future legislative process, which, as 
everyone knows, is not calculated to deal 
with emergencies. The President, under 
nis war powers, has the authority to deal 
with emergencies and may do so at any 
time in the event that the present ad- 
ministrative set-up should not meet the 
war requirements. 

The present administrative set-up has 
functioned efficiently during the war 
emergency, and there is no evidence from 
any source to justify any change at the 
present time in this administrative set- 
up. 

Air transportation from a domestic 
commercial standpoint is of course im- 
portant and will develop rapidly after 
the war. Up to the present time the 
volume of traffic carried by the air lines 
in commercial transportation has been 
relatively small in comparison with the 
volume of traffic carried by the surface 
carriers and handled by the forwarding 
companies under jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under 
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the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Rather than to create any new inde- 
pendent commission at the present time. 
it would be more logical, if any correc. 
tion in the present administrative or. 
ganization might appear to be helpful to 
the war effort, to place air transportation 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This would be 
the logical method by which it should be 
handled if the war emergency develops 
any necessity for a change in the present 
administrative organization. It is well to 
bear in mind that there has been vested, 
by successive acts of Congress, over a 
period of a great many years, jurisdic- 
tion in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate transportation in the 
interest of the development of a co- 
ordinated national system of transporta- 
tion. The latest expression of this policy 
is contained in the Transportation Act 
of 1940, and is quoted here for conven- 
ience by way of emphasis (act of Sep- 
tember 18, 1940; quotation marks sup- 
plied) : 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as 
recognize and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each; to promote safe, adequate 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among several carriers; to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of rea- 
sonable charges for transportation services, 
without unjust discriminations, undue pref- 
erences or advantages, or unfair or destruc- 
tive competitive practices; to cooperate with 
the several States and the duly authorized 
Officials thereof; and to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working condit‘’ons; all to the 
end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail “as well as other 
means,” adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal 
service, and of the national defense. All of 
the provisions of this act shall be adminis- 
tered and enforced with a view to carrying 
out the above declaration of policy. 


VI, TRAINING OF AIR PILOTS, MECHANICS, AND 
TECHNICIANS 


The Bulwinkle memorandum contains 
the following statement: 


K. The Lea bill does not provide for an 
improvident aviation training program. 


The Lea bill will deprive veterans of 
jobs after the war. 

The Lea bill retains most of the pro- 
visions of the Civil Pilot Training Act of 
1939. The fact that it does so is cited as 
justifications for sections 309-310—pages 
29-32. 

However, conditions have changed. 
Reasons for training, at Federal expense, 
of pilots, technicians, and mechanics, 
which training assisted very materially 
in the development of aviation both 
commercially and in the war effort, have 
ceased. 

Millions of war veterans will return at 
the end of the war. Most of these vet- 
erans are young men, inexperienced in 
any other line of endeavor. While com- 
mercial aviation after the war has a 
great future, it cannot possibly take care 












of the many returned war veterans 
cualified to engage therein as pilots, 
technicians, mechanics, and the like. 
The Lea bill would aggravate the sit- 
tion by training through a Federal 
idy the younger generation in 
ools and colleges, aero clubs, and the 
like, throughout the United States, to fit 
them for jobs in commercial aviation as 
pilots, mechanics, and technicians. Ob- 
viously, this would merely aggravate the 
situation in relation to the problem of 
securing jobs for returned war veterans 
who are already thoroughly qualified. 
The provisions of the Lea bill with re- 
svect to such training are uncalled for 
nd represent another instance of the 
ck of sound consideration underlying 
number of the provisions of the Lea 


3ut why should the Federal Govern- 
ment train employees for any industry? 
They do not do it for forms of transpor- 
tation other than the air industry, nor 
do they do it for any other business. 
The commercial air industry should 
train its own employees and not expect 
the Federal Government to pay for such 
training. 

CONCLUSION 


The statement is made by way of con- 
clusion in Mr, BULWINKLE’s remarks 
on page A25 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 10, 1944, to the effect that— 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce take great pride in the adoption 

the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which, 

every fair-minded man will agree, has been 
f the greatest value to our country through 
he aviation progress which it made possible 
present bill, H. R. 3420, is a carefully 
epared measure, bringing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act up to date, and looking to the 
ntinued progress of civil aviation for the 
future. 


The 





here can, of course, be no disagree- 
ment with the first sentence, and I take 
pride in my participation in the enact- 
ment of the 1938 act. With regard to 
the second sentence, which appears to 
be a hopeful wish on the part of sponsors 
of the Lea bill, the confusion already 
created in various discussions with re- 
spect to the Lea bill indicate very clearly 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House could 
not possibly take any pride in the pas- 
sage of the Lea bill. 

As a matter of fact, the statement that 
the Lea bill is a carefully prepared meas- 
ure is indefensible. No hearings were 
held on H. R. 3420. Only 8 days of hear- 
ings were held on the original Lea bill, 
H. R. 1012—official record of hearings 
February 2 to 12, 1943. These hearings 
were held on short notice. Only avia- 
tion enthusiasts largely representing the 
Big Four, which control 81 percent of 
the business, already prepared, had an 
opportunity to be heard. In view of the 
complicated character of the bill, other 
persons were not in a position to appear 
as they had not had sufficient time fol- 
lowing introduction of the bill to give it 
adequate study and consideration. The 
very next day after these 8 days of hear- 
ings, namely, on February 13, 1943, H. R. 
1012 was reported to the House. Fol- 
lowing this, 3 additional days of hearings 


were held early in March, commencing 
on March 3, 1943. See official record of 
hearings. Reference to the official rec- 
ord shows very clearly that these addi- 
tional hearings were in the nature of ex 
parte testimony and for the most part 
ex parte documents and letters. 

H. R. 3420 makes major changes in 
H. R. 1210 without notice to anyone. No 
one interested in the sound and orderly 
development of post-war aviation had 
an opportunity to be heard. The mem- 
bers of the House committee had only 
24 hours to consider the proposed ma- 
jority report. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce itself is widely 
split on the bill. This is shown not only 
by the minority report of the opponents 
of the bill but also the reservations orally 
made by several individual members who 
voted for the majority report. 

The aviation industry itself is split 
wide open in respect to the Lea bill. 

One of the many indications of this 
wide split within the industry was the 
action at a 3-day meeting recently called 
by Col. Roscoe Turner, president of the 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
when representatives of the leading or- 
ganizations in the aviation field adopted 
a resolution opposing the Lea air-regula- 
tion bill. The meeting was attended by 
delegates from the National Aeronautics 
Association, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, the personal aircraft committee of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, the Aircraft 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association, 
and the National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation. Aeronautical insurance groups 
were represented by Maj. Reid Chambers. 

The resolution adopted by this meet- 
ing in connection with the Lea bill, reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That having carefully considered 
pending House bill H. R. 3420 and having the 
interest of aviation as well as the public in- 
terest in mind, we hereby declare that our 
position with reference to such Dill is as 
follows: 

1. We are definitely in favor of the general 
regulation of the aviation industry by the 
Federal Government except as to purely local 
features which are properly the subjects for 
State legislation. 

2. While H. R. 3420 contains some features 
which are forward steps and improvements 
over the existing law, nevertheless, in view of 
the fact that its many undesirable features 
so outweigh its advantages any attempt to 
eliminate its objectionable provisions by 
amendment would be impracticable, we here- 
by declare that we are unalterably opposed to 
the passing of House bill H. R. 3420 and 
recommend that the bill do not pass, and 
further recommend that a new attempt be 
immediately made to draft and introduce a 
substitute bill, fair to all aviation interests 
and beneficial to the public and that furt! 
hearings thereon be held and that all inte: 
ested parties present their views thereon t 
the end that such new legislation may be 
help rather than a determent to the progre 
of aviation. 







er 
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In its 1942 report to the Congress, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board proposed a few 
relatively unimportant amendments to 
the 1938 act and then stated: 

In view of the existing demands upon the 
efforts of all concerned arising from the na- 
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tional emergency, the Board does 1 urge, 
> ame! that they 

h 3 I t 1 . by Cc a@ 

Ss be ed tec id- 

given 1 a condi- 


On 
R. 


the day 

3420, 
adopted House 
21, 1943—introduced by Mr 
which resolution contained the follow- 
ing provision: 


following the report 
the House unanimously 
tesolution 307—October 


BULWINKLE, 


H. 


That 
Foreign 


the Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce, whole or by sub- 





as a 


committee, is authorized to conduct - 
vestigation and study of such matters 


related to present and probable future con- 
ditions and developments in } 
air navigation, and domestic and for 
commerce as it may deem advisable. 





This investigation furnishes adequate 
opportunity for all those interested in the 
promotion of air transportation to pre- 
sent their views at public hearings before 
the House committee. Thus the House 
committee will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to arrive at more sound conclu- 
sions as to the legislation that may be 
necessary for the sound development of 
post-war air transportation, commercial 
or private, in which we are all interested. 





Radio Address of Raymond Gram Swing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address: 


After the Teheran Conference the declara- 
tion signed there by Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill was summed up in this headline 
by an American periodical: “If it can be 





pe- 


lieved, it solves everything; if it cannot, it is 
a colossal fraud.” Let us look at this head- 
line for a moment. It seems to demand that 
one shall be able to believe that everything 
will be set right, and if not, it is ready to cry 
cheat and betrayer. It reduces human al- 
fairs to simple totalities, all good or all 
wrong, all worthy or all despicable. The 


memory of one man might well temper sucl 
immature and frantic emoti That man is 
Woodrow Wilson, whose birthday is 


~ 


on 


today, 


and to whom I am going to devote the re 
of my broadcast. For the impact of Wilson's 
life on our time is even greater than on his 
own. It surely teaches that there is no uni- 
versal solvent, no short cut to the height f 
serenity. There is truth, but truth must pre- 
vail, and to prevail means to contest and 
overcome. Great truths have never prevailed 
by having been stated. Woodrow Wilson 
stated the attainability of peace based on 
justice aided by collective for But to state 
was not enough. One can be sure the three 
leaders at Teheran also saw the truth. I 
for them to bespeak it achieves littl I 
truth still must prevail, must contest, and 
must overcome. It is the same truth 1 
Wilson saw, and it ir ) l l 
So a reference to the f ir f his time and 
to the failure W ecul ] 
appropr e to this time and t : Every- 
oO in tl N é t whole 
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world, is engaged in the contest over that 
truth. For unless this war ends in durable 
peace one must ask if civilized life itself is 
not the great illusion, or to use the language 
of the headline, a colossal hoax, 

It is quite early, by the clock of history, to 
see Woodrow Wilson without the blurs and 
distortions of partisanship. He was one of 
the leaders, who, receding into past time, 
take on stature. The memory of the web of 
his daily life drops away and the meaning of 
his whole endeavor becomes clear. One can 
see him today, not as he seemed in his day, a 
man who ultimately failed in his mission, but 
as a prophet who had the vigor to work for 
the immediate attainment of a vision. It has 
taken many decades to see Jefferson and Lin- 
coln in their true greatness, and it may still 
be too soon to see how Wilson measures up to 
the standards of greatness over the ages. We 
all have an inkling of it. For the story of 
mankind is long, and when it reached the 
last war, Wilson became the first leader in 
that long history who saw the possibility of 
collective peace, and had power to work for 
the creation of what he saw. The world had 
been changing, the families of nations were 
crowding in on one another, and war had to 
be faced at last as their greatest problem. It 
is a rare distinction to have been the political 
leader in that time, the first of all time, to 
hold forth a realizable promise that peace 
could be built and made secure. It is a rare 
distinction that this leader should have risen 
from the ranks of American citizenship, and 
should have voiced the spiritual and realistic 
wisdom of the American people. He and his 
country erected a milepost on the highway of 
ideas. And in the perspective of history that 
is a distinguished monument. It belongs 
with other mileposts like the belief in the 
freedom of conscience and thought, and be- 
lief that human slavery cannot be vindicated, 
the belief that government must be with the 
consent of the governed. You may be think- 
ing that Wilson's milepost is not so important 
because he failed, and his America failed with 
him. Collective peace was not established. 
This war has come despite Wilson, and despite 
the aggregate wisdom of Wilson’s time. That, 
however, would be saying merely that truth 
which has not prevailed is not true. 

To speak of Wilson's failure, and of the 
failure of America with him, might be the 
text of an exhortation to the America of to- 
day not to fail. But I think that would be 
preaching to the converted. For this war 
las ended isolation, and without isolation 
there can be no persuasive isolationism. The 
peace to come is certain to be a collective 
peace. It will be collective, not because that 
is a beautiful concept which stirs men to 
highest aspirations, but because it will be 
a dire necessity. The difference between this 
time and Wilson's is that we now know it is 
a dire necessity. In 1920 we didn’t. Wilson 
knew it was, and his final words, the last he 
ever spoke for publication, burned with his 
knowledge. “I cannot,” he said, “refrain 
from saying I am one of those who have the 
least anxiety about the triumph of the prin- 
ciples I have stood for. I have seen fools re- 
sist Providence before, and I have seen the 
destruction, as will come upon these again— 
utter destruction and contempt. That we 
shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 

Another tempering thought comes from 
contemplating Wilson's failure. It is an ex- 
hortation, too, but not to action alone, but 
to patience. The peace to come, the collec- 
tive peace, is not going to be perfect. The 
relationships with other nations will not be 
washed pure of grit and freed from friction. 
The building of collective peace is a new en- 
terprise, less than a quarter of a century old 
in man’s long history. We have just a little 
experience to fall back on and few ready prin- 
ciples to refer to, and there is only one school 
in which to acquire skill in these matters— 
the school of trial and error. 


! 








The greatest menace to the peace to come 
may turn out to be disillusionment. People 
are going to find that everything is not solved, 
and they may cry out that they are victims of 
a colossal hoax. But people in a democracy 
ought to know better than to be disillusioned. 
For democratic life is a perpetual falling short 
of the best, it is a continual compromise be- 
tween the forward drive and the backward 
pull. Democratic life is different from auto- 
cratic life in that everyone shares the re- 
sponsibility for what it brings forth, and 
since everyone is responsible, the unceasing 
conflict can go on without violent revolution. 

Collective peace is going to be like demo- 
cratic life. It too will demand compromise, 
it too will fall constantly short and it will 
be a joint responsibility. And so, as the 
nations fail, they still can persist in working 
toward the goal without lapsing into the 
violence of revolution, for that is what the 
next war would be. So, one of the dangers 
in anticipating the peace is to be painting 
it in pure colors. We must not expect inter- 
national society to be better and finer than 
national society. For it won't be. We have 
worked to improve national society for many 
generations. The job isn’t finished, and never 
can be finished. But such as it is, it is the 
product of long service, much and deep con- 
flict, and great and loyal devotion. Interna- 
tional society is something we are about to 
build. Trying once more, after a failure there 
is going to be collective security, obtained 
through collective responsibility. To make 
this succeed as well, say, as a country like 
America is going to take long service, much 
conflict and loyal devotion. It is not going 
to be a world in which everything awry clicks 
automatically into place. Self-government 
was never learned overnight. The wise exer- 
cise of collective responsibility is not going 
to be learned at any peace conference. 

The quintessence of Wilson’s faith was that 
peace must be based on justice, and that it 
must be organized by the major force of 
mankind. Having the liveliest sense of hu- 
man freedom and a scholar’s grasp of the 
nature of good government, he knew that 
peace between free peoples could not be made 
of any other elements than those in the peace 
between free individuals. 

What he expounded to the world during the 
last war and after it was the applications of 
democratic truths to the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. So what he advocated was the 
fullest expression of what we can be grateful 
to call the American heritage. But he was 
blazing new trails, and his own country was 
not sure that the American heritage was 
suited to universal application. Many Amer- 
icans quite humanly shunned increasing the 
responsibilities of their country. After this 
war many will want to shun them. But, asI 
said, this war has ended isolation. 

It is well, now during this war, to recog- 
nize and acclaim the Americanism of Wil- 
son’s political thought. He called his do- 
mestic policy the new freedom, his inter- 
national policy might well have been called 
the new Americanism. What was new, in 
each instance, was a change in structure. 
The early America of agrarian simplicities 
had become complex with industry and fi- 
nance. The nations of the world which once 
had sprawled over the spaces of the globe 
were jostling each other. To both new struc- 
tures Wilson strove to apply the insight and 
wisdom which had made possible the birth 
and growth of the free American Nation. He 
found the new domestic and international 
structures intricate and confounding. But 
Wilson’s genius was an American genius, in- 
stilling into these confusions the essence of 
the American tradition. 

It is well to recognize the work for a dur- 
able peace as an American enterprise. The 
collective security to come may not look any 
more like an American institution than did 
the League Council and League Assembly. 
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The new covenant of the new league, if that 
is what it will be called, will not resemble 
any sacred American charter. But thanks 
to Wilson, and to his great American fore- 
bears, the new society of the peoples will be 
largely and deeply indebted to the best that 
America has brought forth. 

If I have any sense of Wilson, the man 
I don’t believe he would want much time 
devoted in thoughts such as these to eulogy. 
Being a prophet with the training of a his- 
torian, he was uniquely devoted to the ide: 
and the only eulogy he would crave would 
be to have his idea perceived as truth. He 
was among the rare and great men of stat; 
who warmed all their thought and utter- 
ance at the fires of morality. No man ever 
believed more devoutly that right becomes 
might. No man ever believed more pro- 
foundly that peace grows only in the soil 
of justice. 

He had the gift of utterance not matched 
among Presidents since Lincoln. And though 
the incisiveness and clarity of his words 
no longer are felt as they were by the last 
generation, more than we perhaps realize, 
we are imbued with his spirit and are fol- 
lowing now his prophetic leading. 

We are grateful to feel that Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln walk with us in our 
America; we should as gratefully acknowl- 
edge the guiding companionship of Wood- 
row Wilson. 


Report of Julius E. Warren, Commissioner 
of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on S. 1509 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and report: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, January 13, 1944, 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: At my re- 
quest, Julius E. Warren, commissioner of edu- 
cation, has examined the contents of Senate 
bill 1509, which concerns the education of 
returning soldiers and sailors. He has also 
conferred with various educational leaders in 
the Commonwealth. 

I enclose herewith a report to me that he 
has prepared on this subject. It includes the 
points that he believes are essential if the bill 
is to achieve its objective of being of the most 
benefit to the returning veterans. He is, I 
am, and I feel confident that you are also, a 
firm believer in the principle that adequate 
and generous provisions should be made for 
the boys and girls of our armed forces to 
complete their education, which has been 
interrupted by war service. 

At the same time, we here in Massachu- 
setts have always believed that the educa- 
tion of our children is a responsibility for 
local and State government, and I hope it 
always will continue as such. It therefore 
becomes mighty important in order to main- 
tain this principle of government, and at the 
same time to recognize the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to take care of its 
war veterans, that the provisions in this bill 
make it clear that the administration of this 
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necessary provisions to carry out this 
f government. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSET 
DEPARTMENT OF EDt 
Boston, January 10, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Commonwealth, 
Statehouse, Boston, Mass. 
DEAR GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL: At 
I have discussed with 1 f 
in this State, Senate 
as of November 3) and wi I 
lyzed the intent and purpos 
sed law, together with the machin 
putting the program ) operation. I 
vised that since the bill was introduced 
has been rewritten to include 
which seem essential for effici 
sonomically sound operation 
e the purpose of the bill is to 
for all war-service persons suitable oj 
inities to continue or to complete their 
education in approved educational 
utions, and thus stop the gap caused by 
r interruption of the various kinds of 
educational experience needed by young men 
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and effective operation of a democ- 
ould report to you that in my judg 
the bill as finally enacted should in- 
id he following provisions: 
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to, who desires to continue or complete 
! formal education and who is qualified 
to meet the admission requirements of the 
educational institution or training agency 


which he selects 
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institution satisfactory 
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2. Participating 
should include: 

(a} Elementary 
trade schools; 


educational institutions 
and 
scientific, technical 
ional training institutions. 

(b) Apprentice and in-service training op- 
portunities in business and industrial estab 
lishments (which provide State and Feder: 
compensation regulations) and operate und: 
the supervision of the State Board of War 


secondary schools; 


, and yoca- 
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Service Education herein created by this act. 
(c} Any institution of higher educati 
including junior colleges approved by the 


State Board of War Service Education herein 
created by this act. 

3. Each war-service person should receive a 
maintenance payment of $50 a month if 
single, $75 a month if married, with $10 a 
month for each dependent child during such 
time as he may be in full-time attendance in 
an approved educational institution 

4. The approved educational institution 








should be paid from Federal funds the full 
amount of tuition, laboratory, library, and 


other fees regularly charged by such institu- 
tion for each war-service person enrolled and 
in full-time attendance. 

5. ‘These payments should not be made 
fcr any given recipient over a period longer 
than 1 calendar year, except for certain 
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the United States Office of Education whose 
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World Peace Addresses at United Nations 
Forum, January 17, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp five brief addresses delivered 
upon the subject of world peace by the 
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all islands, and all 
global peace. 
of peace, something 
rt an the mere physical 
boundaries must be encom- 
here will be moral and economic, 
nd spiritual, racial and politi- 
problems that will lie at the 
any endurable and enforcible 
1 be wise to allow the hot lava 
ns and uprooted ideals to settle 
a period before attempting to 
4 permanent foundation for the 
world order for which we fight 
nd hope and which we are determined to 
a 1lieve 
It serves no purpose now to revive the con- 
troversies aroused by the fight over the League 
of Nations a quarter of a century ago, except 
as it may help us to avoid the mistakes we 
made then. It makes little difference what 
name may be given the world organization 
about which we are talking tonight. In 1919 
and 1920 those who opposed the League pro- 
fessed they were in favor of some kind of 
world association, or some other sort of or- 
ganized society among the nations to-keep 
the peace. We are not interested in a name. 
We are interested in the forces of civilized 
society placing their power, experience, in- 
tellect, and moral determination at the dis- 
posal of a great world need—the need for a 
deep rest from the burdens and anxieties 
of conflict and conquest—a need for the heal- 
ing processes of trade and accommodation— 
the need for the development of the resources 
with which God has blessed mankind in great 
abundance—the need for freedom from fear 
of political and economic suppression by 
stronger nations against weaker peoples—the 
need for peace that will bring relief to the 
masses of men and women throughout the 
world who seek only the opportunity to live 
their lives and work out their destinies in 


be a 


e ol 


freedom and security. 
We cannot here or now write down on the 
page of a book or parchment the details of 


such an international arrangement. We can 
avoid some of the mistakes we have made in 
the past. We have learned that the mere 
signing and ratification of peace treaties will 
not preserve world peace. More peace treaties 
and disarmament treaties were signed in the 
two decades between the last two wars than 
were ever signed in any similar period. But 
they did not prevent the world’s greatest war. 
Pious resolutions will not preserve peace. 
Sanctions alone will not do it. While sanc- 
tions are desirable and helpful, they did not 
prevent the attack of Italy on Ethiopia or 
Japan on Manchuria. It will require the or- 
ganized determination and power of the na- 
tions which are capable of enforcing peace to 
prevent another outbreak in the future which 
may plunge civilization deeper into the chasm 
from which it never recover. 

If we consider this question from the 
standpoint of economic welfare alone—laying 
aside all the moral, ethical, and intellectual 
equations that are inseparable from it—we 
to ourselves and to posterity to make 
the effort and to join that effort as a nation. 

What would be the result in advancement 
in the standards of life all over the world if 
the money expended on warfare had been 
expended in education and in the develop- 
ment of the world’s great resources for the 
enjoyment of mankind? 

We are expending ourselves as a people 
eighty to ninety billion dollars per annum 
in the effort to defeat our enemies and pre- 
serve our Nation and the civilization of the 
world. We are taxing our people at the rate 
of more than $40,000,000,000 per annum and 
are passing on to ourselves and our children 
a national debt which may reach the in- 
credible figure of two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred billion dollars. 

How much cheaper would it have been dur- 
ing the past 25 years for us to have made our 


may 


we it 





proportionate contribution to the mainte- 
nance of an effective world organization to 
keep the peace by suppressing brutal and 
aggressor nations? Such a burden by com- 
parison would have been inconsequential. 
Yet men objected to it then and object to 
it now because they say it will involve our 
Nation in an expensive cooperative under- 
taking. 

The sentiment of the American people, re- 
gardless of race, religion, politics, or color, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of our Nation ac- 
cepting its share of this responsibility. They 
know we cannot conceal ourselves in a storm 
cellar when international clouds gather upon 
the horizon. They know we are a part of the 
world, a part of mankind, a part of the great 
movement of peoples toward a higher goal, 
happier life, a more secure and dependabie 
fate for themselves and their children and all 
the children of men. 

In September 1939, or I should say, just 
prior to the outbreak of the present war in 
September 1939, in response to the question 
“Would you like to see the United States join 
in a movement to establish an international 
police furce to maintain world peace?” 
Forty-six percent answered “Yes,” 40 percent 
answered “No,” and 14 percent did not know. 

In June of 1942 a poll taken by Fortune 
showed 50.5 percent for, 37 percent against, 
and 18 percent did not know. 

A year later, in June 1943, Fortune in a 
similar poll again showed a majority of 56 
percent in favor of this Nation taking “an 
active part in some sort of international 
organization with a court and police force 
strong enough to enforce its decisions.” 

In September 1943, Dr. Gallup in response 
to this question “Taking into account the 
arguments for and those against, how do you 
yourself stand—are you for or against an 
international police force?” found 75 percent 
for, 17 percent against, and 8 percent did not 
know. 

As already suggested, I cannot here dog- 
matically determine, even for myself, the 
form which such an international arrange- 
ment shall take. But I feel very strongly 
that it must come about, and that the har- 
assed and overburdened people of the world 
will demand it, and that statesmanship will 
be bankrupt unless it can respond without 
fear and without self-seeking quibbles and 
technicalities. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD JOIN A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


(By Hon. Rosert A. Tart) 


What is the ultimate purpose of American 
foreign policy? Until that question is clearly 
thought out and fixed in our minds, it is im- 
possible to explain our past policy in time of 
peace, the reasons why we should go to war, 
or the purpose of an organization of nations 
after the war. To me it is clear that the 
purpose of foreign policy is to insure freedom 
for the people of the United States, and pre- 
vent invasion of this country and foreign 
wars which might bring destruction to our 
people and prevent their working out here at 
home the destiny of the American Republic. 

The ultimate purpose of our foreign policy 
is not to benefit other nations by spreading 
democracy or the “four freedoms” throughout 
the world or otherwise. We desire to be good 
neighbors with the world. We are anxious 
to help other peoples, but only to the extent 
that this can be done without involving us 
in unnecessary wars, or endangering the fu- 
ture welfare of our own people. We did not 
enter the present war in order to crusade 
throughout the world for the Atlantic 
Charter or the “four freedoms.” There is no 
intention on our part to insist on the freedom 
of India or, apparently, even the freedom of 
the Baltic states or eastern Poland. We are 
not fighting for democracy except for our 
own. As a matter of fact, if we admit that a 
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military crusade for an ideal, or a way of life 
or a form of government is Justified agains: 
other nations, the world would be involved in 
perpetual turmoil. We pursued a warlike 
course against Germany because our peop 
were convinced, whether rightly or wrongly 
that a German victory would threaten the 
peace and security of the United States. Our 
interest in the British Empire is not in main- 
taining the Empire, but because we feel th 
war between us is inconceivable, and the ex- 
istence of Britain as a great sea power is a 
strong element in preventing any attack , 
this country across the seas. he good- 
neighbor policy and assistance to other na- 
tions throughout the world are sufficiently 
justified by the desirability of creating 
friendly feeling for the United States amone 
other peoples, and preventing the develo; 
ment of hostile alliances which, if stimulated 
by poverty and hardship, may lead to the de- 
velopment of aggressive military dictators 

Our commentators and columnists are con- 
stantly belaboring a supposed policy of iso- 
lationism, which they picture to the people 
as the desire of someone to withdraw entirely 
from any interest in world affairs. There has 
never been such a policy under any admin- 
istratior. The traditional policy of the 
United States has always interested itself in 
international affairs—witness the Monro 
Doctrine, the disarmament treaties, the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty. It is true that we 
have always refused to commit ourselves i: 
advance to any nation, as an-ally or other- 
wise, to make war under any specified circum- 
stances. Our past policy has insisted o1 
maintaining a free hand to deal with each 
international emergency as it might aris: 
We refused to interfere with other people 
and particularly with their internal affairs 
on the very correct ground that this was more 
likely to produce war than to prevent it 
The refusal to enter the League of Nations 
was based on the theory that our associatior 
with the quarrels of Europe would be more 
likely to produce war than to prevent 
I never agreed that such an argument justi- 
fied a refusal to join in an attempt to outlaw 
war. 

The question we have to face today 
whether conditions in the world have so 
changed, or may so change during the next 
decade, tha* the policy of the free hand is n 
longer the best method of preventing ag- 
gression against the United States. In my 
opinion the conditions which we face afte: 
the war are substantially different, and do 
require a departure from our traditional 
policy. I, myself, believe that those condi- 
tions had changed 25 years ago. It had be- 
come apparent then that any major war be- 
tween great nations was likely to involve the 
rest of the world, and grow into a war which 
might threaten the peace and freedom of the 
United States. We had, therefore, acquired 
an interest in preventing the development 
of a major war. If by agreeing to join with 
other nations in preventing aggression we 
could discourage the beginning of war, or if 
by joining in a minor war we could prevent 
a world conflagration, I always thought we 
should have been prepared to make definite 
commitments in advance. 

It may be pointed out that this was not 
the question with which we were faced in 
1940 and 1941. By that time there was no 
way in which a world war could be pre- 
vented. We had in no way promoted or been 
responsible for the beginning of that war 
We were asked to participate at once in the 
very kind of war the prevention of which 1s 
the whole purpose of a league of nations. 
The only question we had to face was whether 
a German victory or an inconclusive peace 
would bring about a successful attack on the 
United States. I myself thought that it 
would not, certainly not after Hitler attacked 
Russia. The country and the Senate were 
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disputes between nations and new 
for war. The form of organization 
be such as to minimize these cz 

make the attempt to pfeserve peace 
f success. I am convinced that the 

tt t up a single world state is utterly 
ul, that it would destroy in America 
freedom which is the purpose of 
foreign policy. I am further convinced 


a military alliance with England, or 
England and Russia, would inevitably 
uce a counteralliance which in the end 
ld make war more likely. In effect it 
destroy freedom throughout the rest 
> world, and we could not destroy that 
m without in the end threatening that 
ple of the United States. I do be- 
at a league of sovereign nations, 
upon a rule of law and order 
hout the world, has today a real 
e of success. The utter destruction 
juced by modern war is so obvious to 
7 people that the determination to keep 
» peace will be overwhelming if it can be 
perly organized. 
rhe first step in any league is to write an 
ernational law by which the nations shall 
ee to be governed. It should prohibit 
nation from making war without inter- 
al sanction. It should provide a set 
ws dealing with relations between na- 
s, and provide for the submission of all 
putes involving such laws to a world court. 
hould provide for the submission of other 
putes to arbitration. The nations should 
ee to abide by the decisions rendered 
Most of the argument of the theorists has 
on the method by which this interna- 
nal law shall be enforced, but the first step 
to determine what the law shall be, and 
h what international relations it shall 
l. It must be written clearly, and in 
d with principles generally accepted by 
lized peoples. Force will never succeed 
nless it is backed up by the public opinion 
the world, and it is only possible to mobi- 
ze that opinion behind a law or court de- 
ion which is clear and obviously just. In 
1e case of the prohibition amendment we 
w that even within a nation laws may be 
unpopular or so incapable of enforcement 
as to bring about violence and lawbreaking. 
If we attempt to prescribe laws dealing 
with the internal affairs of the member na- 
ns or others, I believe it is more likely 
to cause wars than to prevent them. Fur- 
thermore, we must not impose On any nation 
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body in which we do not have a majority 
voice. I see no infring 


in undertaking that I 


jigation. However, I 
think the obligation should be carefully de- 
fined. The types of law violation constitut- 
ing aggression should be clear 
and the method of finding the 
nation to be aggression should be 
clear. I do not believe a nation in one area 
should be called upon to furnish forces to 
prevent aggression in another area unt 
nations of that area have made every effort 
to settle their own problems. We certainly 
should not go into Europe unless we are in- 
vited to do so by a substantial majority of 
the people of that continent, who have 
shown their willingness to cooperate With 
when we do so. Otherwise we will not only 
make ourselves exceedingly unpopular, but 
we shall probably fail in our objective. 
Under the regional plan, our forces could 
be compared to a suburban fire department, 
called in only on a three-alarm fire. It 
would be necessary for us to maintain an 
army, navy. and air force specially trained 
for operations in al: parts of the world. I 
believe such a force need not be extraordi- 
narily large or expensive, probably no greater 
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action ol 
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is 


than the American people will insist on 
maintaining in any event after the war. It 
will require no conscription. If adequate 
pay is given the men, it should be an at- 
tractive profession 

I would be inclined to oppose an inter- 


national police force. If such a force were 
large enough to overcome the forces of every 
other nation, it would subject the entire 
world to the rule of some international body, 
and would have the same dangers as an in- 
ternational state. Someone would have to 
be chief of police, and the executive or coun- 
cil which directed him, or he himself, would 
rule the world. If the force were a small 
one, merely designed to interfere with small 
nations, it would still be controlled pre- 
dominantly by one or two powerful nations, 
and would always be a threat to the freedom 
of all smaller nations. 

It would be necessary to prescribe a defi- 
nite limitation of armaments for each 
tion, and the covenants between them must 
provide that they shall not exceed this limi- 
tation, and mrust permit inspection by the 
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problem comes before that peace conference, 
we should be prepared to meet it intelli- 
gently 

‘lhe economic and social problems of the 
past 15 years, as well as the exigencies of the 
war, have required a tremendous expansion 
in the tasks assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is important, in view of this ex- 
pansion, that we keep before us the truth 
that in America the Government is us. 
There has been in some quarters a tendency 
to think of the Government doing this and 
the Government doing that without realizing 
who the Government is. In some places it is 
said, “In view of present conditions, our 
problems are too big for us to handle alone. 
We must, therefore, ask Washington to do 
the job.” 

This abdication from responsibility, though 
natural under pressure of war conditions, can 
only lead to confusion and break-down. We 
can see the result in Europe. The heart of 
the democratic process is the voluntary ini- 
tiative of the individual citizen and his gov- 
ernment. When communities grip their re- 
sponsibilities and resolutely face their prob- 
lems at the source there comes a new self- 
respect and a new ability to participate to 
the full in the destiny of the Nation. 

Many Americans today are being led down 
false paths and enticed by negative un- 
American brands of thought to fight each 
other over secondary issues. We need to em- 
blazon across the life of this country the car- 
dinal truths of nationhood—that the real is- 
sue is not between group and group within 
our own country who seem to have conflict- 
ing interests. The real issue today is whether 
we are going to sacrifice personal and group 
selfishness for the sake of the Nation, or 
whether we are going to sacrifice our Nation 
for the sake of our selfishness. The issue also 
is whether we are going to sacrifice our na- 
tional selfishness for the sake of the world 
or insure World War No. 3 by sacrificing the 
world for the sake of our national selfishness, 

Americans must fight on the real issues. 
The real issue is whether we as a Nation of 


strong-minded men and women are going to 


have the courage to sink our differences 
which arise out of selfish interests and pour 
everything we have into the Nation’s inter- 
est. This is crucial if the great lessons of 
this war are to be mobilized for the building 
of a united America and a new world 

It has been well said that what we fight for 
is a pattern of democracy designed by God 
and worked by everyone. If a rebirth of our 
American faith is a necessity for total victory 
in war as our top militarists believe, it will 
be even more essential when the guns are 
silent and statesmen take up the task of put- 
ting the world together again. The emer- 
gence then of America’s fighting faith into 
full maturity and power is an inescapable 
must for the future. Without it even the 
most brilliant military success in Europe and 
Asia will be of small consequence. Indeed, 
it will only add to our problems and the 
world's. It is one thing to occupy a people's 
territory. It is quite another to occupy their 
minds and hearts so that the evil we fight 
can never again be willed by any man or 
nation. 

It has been the history of all nations that 
their growth and expansion are patterned 
and shaped by the international struggle for 
power. The foreign policy of a state has 
always been determined by the rules of 
power politics as applied to that state's ex- 
isting economy. So far, in the world's his- 
tory, there has been no adequate substitute 
for power politics. Even if the majority of 
the nations were to renounce war, it would 
be merely an idle pretense. As long as there 
exists one single nation that may make a 
sovereign choice of war, all other nations 
must be prepared to do likewise. It is this 
fundamental international situation—real- 
istic power politics—which confronts our 





world leaders now, and will be the major 
problem to overcome in building the foun- 
dation for a decent and sane post-war world. 

The only logical basis for erecting a lasting 
peace and reconstructing a war-torn world 
must be in a new improved league of na- 
tions made up of the United Nations, and 
controlled by Britain, China, Russia, and the 
United States, in the name of all and for the 
welfare of all. We must See to it that there 
is no post-war scramble for the spoils of war, 
for more power at the expense of other na- 
tions. Lasting peace can be attained only 
through a new system of collective defense. 
The world of nations must adopt some ade- 
quate substitute for power politics. We must 
outlaw war by creating a new machine of 
peace, more powerful than any machine of 
war. The means of enforcement is a pow- 
erful international police force. The ques- 
tion is, Do we really want international law 
and order and peace, or are we merely talking 
nice generalities but determined to go back 
to the old system of international chaos and 
recurring wars? No government at any level, 
local, state, or federal, however limited its 
functions, ever functioned successfully with- 
out having somewhere the force necessary to 
enforce its rules and punish violations. 

The League of Nations created after World 
War No. 1 outlawed aggression but depended 
on individual nations to supply the force to 
make it stick. That did not work. Indi- 
vidual nations will not go to war or risk war 
simply to save the peace of the world, even 
though it is now clear that their own peace 
is involved sooner or later. They will go to 
war, and this is particularly true of democ- 
racies which are devoted to peace, only when 
their own security is threatened vitally. 
States will never live in peace among them- 
selves if international law, decency, order, 
and respect for human life and property are 
not enforced by armed power wisely wielded 
by the nations of the world who have pledged 
themselves to the winning of the war and 
the accomplishment of a just and lasting 
peace. 


HOW TO PRESERVE WORLD PEACE 


(By Hon. JosePH H. BALL at United Nations 
Forum, January 17, 1944) 


At Moscow the Governments of the United 
States, Russia, Britain, and China formally 
recognized their primary common interest in 
maintaining peace and stability in the post- 
war world and agreed in very general terms 
on the type of machinery to accomplish that 
objective. The question facing us and our 
allies now is how we should move forward to 
implement that agreement and achieve this 
common objective withcut permitting the 
difficulties and differences that undoubtedly 
will arise to split us apart. 

There are many international problems the 
solution of which in some instances is essen- 
tial to permanent peace and stability in the 
world and in other cases will contribute tre- 
mendously to it. One is the voluntary 
working out by nations of trade and com- 
merce policies which will give to all nations 
and all peoples access to raw materials and 
markets vital to their economic survival. An- 
other closely related to trade is-stabilization 
of currency. An even more difficult long- 
range problem is the development of a satis- 
factory solution of the minority and boun- 
dary problems in Europe. Still another is 
the development of common policies to pre- 
vent exploitation of dependent and backward 
peoples. Important as these and other prob- 
lems are, some solution of the basic problem 
of security with justice is fundamental and 
must be solved first before we can begin to 
work out satisfactory answers to these other 
issues. Imagine, for instance, attempting to 
work out cooperatively trade and commerce 
policies which will contribute to peace and 
stability in a world atmosphere where every 
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nation had to be on guard constantly agai; 
possible aggressors—where there was no 
curity except the strength of its nation 
arms. Inevitably, in such circumstances 
many nations would embark on a progran 
aimed at economic self-sufficiency which 

a modern industrial economy inevitably | 

to aggression or imperialism and war. I st rt 
from the premise, therefore, that we can hops 
to solve these other international problen 
only in an atmosphere containing the la: 
est possible degree of collective security 
with machinery to preserve the peace 
which the great majority of the nations h 
confidence and which they support. Ths 
other special problems in the internatj 
field will take generations to solve satisf 
torily, and they must be peaceful generatio; 

So our first and basic step in the United 
Nations should be to agree on the machinery 
to implement our common objective of a 
peaceful, stable world in which justice rather 
than force prevails. That means that ass 
as possible the United Nations should agree 
on a few common rules of conduct among 
nations, including the requirement that 
international disputes that threaten war be 
settled by peaceful means and that future 
attempts at military aggression be stopped 
by the collective force of the world com- 
munity. Senator Tarr has developed more 
ft:ly the concept of international law and 
peaceful settlement of disputes so I will n 
dwell on it except to state that I believe all 
of us recognize that peaceful means for 
settling disputes, in the justice and fairness 
of which all nations have confidence, must 
go hand in hand with the use of military 
force to stop and punish future attempts at 
aggression. Otherwise, the use of force would 
be all too likely to degenerate into the ty; 
of oppression against which we are now fight- 
ing. 

There is, I believe, general agreement in 
the United States now that if we hope to 
have a world in which law and order and 
peace rather than chaos and war prevail, 
there must be somewhere in the picture mili- 
tary force available to stop and punish viola- 
tions of the international code of conduct 
The question is where that force should re- 
side and how it should be called into acti 
There are two main schools of thought. One 
envisions the so-called Big Three—Russia, 
Britain, and the United States—as the trus- 
tees o* world peace and proposes that these 
three nations use their national forces, per- 
haps in their respective spheres of influence 
perhaps operating through some development 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff machinery, to 
preserve the peace of the world. The other 
school of thought believes that the force 
must be called into play to stop future ag- 
gressions by a general international organi- 
zation of nations potentially open to all 
peace-loving nations and that all nations 
should contribute their proportionate quotas 
of the force and have some voice in the deci- 
sion to use it. In addition, I think there is a 
middle-ground position that the interna- 
tiona’ organization in which all nations hav: 
a voice should decide when the force is to be 
used, but that the force should consist only 
of the armed forces of the Big Three and they 
should exclusively do the international polic- 
ing job. 

The first solution, of course, would depend 
on a close military alliance, either written or 
unwritten, between the Big Three. I believ: 
that violates one of the basic democratic 
concepts for which we are fighting, namely, 
that all government should be based upon 
the consent of the governed and their partici- 
pation. We are in effect setting up a very 
limited governmental agency on a world-wide 
basis. If we really believe in the democratic 
concept, I think the United States must 
insist that the maintenance of peace in the 
world through this limited international 
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to act against an aggressor but I think 
nger is still there. I believe that dan- 


in be lessened tremendously if our in- 
nal organization has at its command 
ely small international military force, 
.bly consisting primarily of air force. 
a force should be raised on a quota 
by volunteers of all the member na- 
s and supported financially on the same 
Then, when the organization found 
ssion to be apparent there would be no 
interval between such a finding and 
to stop that aggression. In other 
speedy justice would be meted out to 
rressors. In addition, the international 
would, in stopping aggression, act as 
agent of the world community. In ef- 
it would do a policing job against an 
w nation, whereas if individual nations 

t t against aggressors then individual 
ns must go to war against the aggressor. 
far better in the long run to have the 

i community do a policing job than to 
e individual nations to go to war. Of 
in the event of a major aggression, 
lividual national forces undoubtedly would 
eeded to support the international force. 

I think they would be much more likely to 
ill that obligation if they had already 
in a sense committed by the interna- 
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Finally, I would like to say a word about one 
uable function that economic sanctions 


perform in preserving the peace. The 
danger of machinery to preserve the 
ce is that it will become machinery simply 
reserve the status quo. If that happens, 
will fail, because we live in a changing 
rid and any machinery we set up must 
vide for peaceful change or no force can 
ssibly prevent the explosion of such needs 
hange into war. 
The machinery to provide for such peaceful 
nge would be the same as that for the 
ttlement of disputes. Where the settlement 
Ived no change in any existing national 
icy or boundary, the decision will be easy 
enforce. But it will be more difficult to 
force decisions which require some nation 
change its position or national policy on a 
undary, say, or administration of a colonial 
ssession. I don’t think that military force 
uld be used in such a case to force the 
tion to make the change which the inter- 


itional agency decided was needed in the 
nterests of justice. But I do believe that 


"onomic sanctions could and should be used 
such a case and I think they would be 
ctive in a great majority of cases. 

I think we might in this way develop world 

chinery which not only would stop out- 
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lawed aggression but would provide for the 
essential need for change in the world 
through peaceful means. 
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that peace is indivisible; and Secretary Hull 


observed only recently that all of the United 
Nations have a common interest in national 
security, in world order under law, in peace; 
and he added: “The future of these indis- 
pensable common interests depends abso- 
lutely upon international cooperation. 
Hence, each nation’s own primary interest re- 
quires it to cooperate with the others.” 

The Government of tue United States from 
the outset of this war has recognized that a 
system of permanent peace must be a major 
objective; and has maintained continually 
and forcefully that this must be accomplished 
through arrangements of general 
tional cooperation. Slowly but soundly the 
foundations of that system are being laid. 

A first step was taken on the deck of a war- 
ship in the North Atlantic. President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, in August 
1941, declared for the United States and for 
3reat Britain as one of the “common prin- 
ciples in the national policies of their re- 
spective countries on which tl base their 
hopes for a better future for the world” that 
after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny 
they hoped to see established a peace which 
would afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own bcoun- 
daries, and which would afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands might live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want 

This was a pledge of cooperation between 
the United States and Great Britain that the 
high purpose of cooperation toward a system 
of peace would be jointly undertaken. 

On January 1, 1942, the company of the 
United Nations pledged themselves to a joint 
effort, “having subscribed to a common pro- 
gram of purposes and principles” embodied 
in the Atlantic Charter. In the same spirit 
other nations have associated themselves 
with the cause of the defense of civilization. 
Today all save the lawbreakers and aggres- 
sors whose defeat is daily growing nearer, 
have declared as a major war aim the con- 
struction of a cooperative system for assuring 
peace, 

After nearly 2 
of the President, Secretary Hull proposed 
at Moscow that the United States, Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and China should take 
a new step toward giving form and sub- 
stance to plans the preservation of 
peace. These Four Great Powers jointly de- 
clared: 

“That their united action, pledged for the 
prosecution of the war against their respec- 
tive enemies, will be continued for the or- 
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te utional peac i secu I he 
ree bl mer c nd ind 
r f m l 
he Ww it h one ar ner ant $ 
o S with other members « } 
U ed with a vie t ol 1 
behs ) e community nat 

Nhe clauses « the M is 
y ne et mework of! u > 
v be r bu by I I t ic 

tirmings principle pledge 
1 ac  f ird t 
pee 

It declares f ‘ 1 a 

ance I 
shif 1 make 
e cent S been t i 
ft . 
one to a = ne 
en ) bas f 
sovereign equality of each 

Because the building of such n organi- 
zation is long and difficult method et 
up to handle questior m- 
p.et Th is the under ding that the 
Four Powers, with others as occasion 1 
will consult with one az er W 
to joint action for the } pose of m - 
ing peace Such consultatior I ! 
empty phra We have eed r 
times in the great commur } A - 
can republic 

The way is thus cleared f late ) 
till to be taken: the construction of a 
eral international org 

Even that has begun to shape itself e 
respects. TI ited Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture and the signing by 44 
nations of an agreement creating the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admi - 
tration both developed : I 
wi important € nomic phase f ur 
interest We must expect that othe 
necessary ar€as of common action will be 
dealt with : that the condit can b 
created in which peace car t, and s0 


that the strength which is nece ary to assu 


justice and restrain lawlessness will be a - 
able to this community of nations wh 
formation has begun 

Gladly we note that this pledge by the 


United States and three of its princips 


to form an international organization at the 
earliest practicable time has received b- 


stantially unanimous approval by the Con- 


States. Th 








gress of the United I m- 
plished by the Senate app 1 of the dec- 
laration of Moscow h thus not or - 


proved the arran 
toric conference 
understanding 


zements made at tnat I - 
but likew 
that a 


se approved the 





permanent interna- 











tional organization would be built Author- 
ity has thus been given by Congress and over- 
whelmingly ratified by public opinion t - 
ceed further on this huge ta In doing this 
both Congress and the American public made 
it plain that they saw in this development 
the brightest light which now shines tl ugh 
the murk of war. é ( per n, t 
possibility of onal jus e da 
of freedom fr hese are in the mind 
of the milli ons of Americans in and « f 
uniform who see the policy of ' king sobet 
and carefully and w 1 a rc 
our nati l rigt ; ia 
healthy internati 
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The men who have most experience with in- 
ternational affairs are least likely to lay the 
blueprints, or to forecast all the answers to 
all the questions. The methods of repre- 
sentation by which a great community of 
nations, each sovereign and equal, will be 
represented present one problem. The possi- 
bility of revitalizing international law and 
providing means of international justice is 
another; the method by which nations can 
cooperate in dealing with threatened breach 
of peace ther. In the iteld of eco- 
nomics it is clear that there must be inter- 
national monetary arrangements, that ways 
must be cleared for commerce; that interna- 
tional transport and communications by land 
and sea, air or ether, must be a matter of 
arrangement. The problems of 
labor, long recognized through the participa- 
tion of this Government in the international 
labor office, find place in the picture. 

It has been the policy of this administra- 
tion to search for sound, kindly solutions for 
these manifold problems—solutions which 
can and will be supported by our people as 
being in their interest and in the in- 
terest of all nations 

But this is not a partisan task. Men of 
all parties, and of all groups within parties, 
like our guests here tonight, have worked 
unceasingly and disinterestedly. In _ this 
huge struggle to assure that victory shall also 
mean hope, there are no parties; there are 
Americans who seek for our people and for 
ail peoples to go forward on the road of civi- 
lization. 


is still anc 
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own 


Floods Are Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to read an important article en- 
titled “Floods Are Unnecessary,” by 
Elmer T. Peterson: 


Last May I journeyed through a region 
which had just suffered one of the worst 
floods in the history of this country. If you 
watched the telegraphic news at that time, 
you know that a flood which caused not less 
than $127,000,.000 worth of damage swept 
through the lower valley of the Arkansas 
River in the States of Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. {t was the most disastrous in Weather 
Bureau annals for that area. Despite warn- 
ings, 19 lives were lost. 

In the path of these floodwaters—in some 
places 10 miles wide—were thousands of acres 
of things you eat—potatoes, cabbages, to- 
matoes, peas, and other vegetables. Some 
of our richest bottom lands were catastro- 
phe's victim. The flood washed out and cov- 
ered with smothering silt the third largest 
spinach-growing area in the United States. 
Far greater acreages of alfalfa and other 
valuable crops were killed, with grave dam- 
age to milk, poultry, and meat production. 
Whether you live in the country or on Park 
Avenue, this was a serious blow to you, con- 
sidering the wartime state of our national 
food supply. 

A part of this area was around Muldrow and 
Sallisaw, both in Oklahoma, in the Grapes of 
Wrath country, and a local observer estimates 
that 3,000 farmers are now leaving that sec- 
tor in a migration more ominous than that 
of the mythical Joads. Their once-fertile 





acres are coverec 
grow nocrop. Already land valuations have 
dropped sharply. 

My companions on the trip through this 
flood-wasted land were Hugh H. Bennett and 
everal of his associates. Dr. Bennett, a tall, 

1 southerner, is chief of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service. He is 
the man who has been leading an inspiring 
battle against soil erosion in this country— 
one of our most threatening agricultural 
menaces. For a good many years his was 
almost a lone voice, crying out that through 
bad farming we were letting the winds and 
the rains destroy our most precious resource. 
But now, and for some years past, he has 
had behind him the might of the Federal 
Government and a working force composed 
of skilled engineers and agricultural scien- 
tists. He has won converts to conservation 
farming by the hundreds of thousands, and 
in many regions the tide of the battle is be- 
ginning to turn—to turn in favor of all of 
us who have to eat. 

As We drove and walked through the devas- 
tated lower valley of the Arkansas, Dr. Ben- 
nett summed up his thoughts in five start- 
ling words, “This was all so unnecessary.” 

But before I tell you why Hugh Bennett 
contends that the Arkansas River flood and 
all other superfloods are unnecessary, per- 
haps I should say that this article is not to 
be a discussion, primarily, of downstream 
dams, levees, and other huge engineering 
works. On our trip we inspected the lower 
Grand River Valley of Oklahoma—called Ne- 
osho in Kansas—and we saw with our own 
eyes that the $25,000,000 Pensacola Dam, on 
that river, obviously had not prevented or 
even retarded the _ flood. Newspapers 
throughout the region were sizzling with 
editorial comments on the failure of that 
expensive dam to do what it was supposed 
to do. 

Dr. Bennett's sword is two-edged. He 
maintains—and there is much concrete evi- 
dence to support his contention—that the 
universal adoption of soil-conservation prac- 
tices in this country would increase our food 
production by at least 20 percent. He also 
insists—again with the evidence on his side— 
that such practices could virtually wipe out 
the menace of disastrous floods. 

The story of the increased yields which may 
be had through conservation has already 
been told in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Dr. Bennett himself, in an article, Acres 
Are Aces—February 27, 1943—and in another 
article, the Dust Bowl Can Be Saved—De- 
cember 18, 1937, written by the present 
editor of the Post. 

Happily, the same farming practices which 
check erosion and hold precious moisture 
where it is needed also control floods. The 
blade has two edges, but it is all one sword. 
All you have to do to end erosion, supply 
our fields and pastures with life-giving mois- 
ture, and prevent the annual catastrophe of 
accelerated floods is to stop the water where 
it falls. 

The strategy is to build countless little 
dams for little waters. These dams may be 
from 1 to several feet high, in the form 
of dirt terraces 30 to 50 feet apart that 
follow given levels around the face of a 
slope—in fields and pastures. They may be 
a few inches high, in the form of more 
numerous furrows of contour farming—which 
means simply that the farmer plows and 
plants and cultivates around the slope at 
the same level, instead of up and down the 
incline. The dams may take the form of 
thick-growing vegetation in strips of crops— 
strip cropping—which follow the same con- 
tour, always at right angles to the slope. 

Or they may comprise solid fields of farm 
crops planted in rotation, or pasture, or for- 
est, that erect billions of tiny, often micro- 
scopic, dams made of roots, stalks, and leaves. 
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sometimes to a depth of | The latter is nature’s own way, 80 effective 
6 feet, with a desolation of sand that will that it works even at Sierra Leone, Afr 


sca 


where the annual rainfall is 13 feet, with 
cccasional spells of weather that bring 20 ¢ 
30 inches within a few hours. . 
This Arkansas Valley flood was strictly a 
man-made idea, as Dr. Bennett tells it. In a 
few days tens of millions of tons of soil were 
wrenched from the uplands, churned up 
spread on lowlands. The real fertility of 
these millions of tons was washed into the 
sea. Most of the light humus, diminutive 
soil particles, and soluble minerals are gone 
Often little but the dead stone dust stayed— 
the heavy particles of sand. 
Against the roadway, in a ditch beside th 
highway from Muskogee to the Camp Grube; 
military establishment, in one of the richest 
farm areas in the Nation, we saw a frame 
farmhouse beached at a crazy angle. Throuch 
an open door we could see a muffin pan hang- 
ing on the wall. Table and chairs were tum- 
bled about and everything was Covered with 
inches of stinking mud. A smashed barn 
disclosed bales of muddy, moldy hay. Ban- 
} 


0 


and 


ners of weeds hung on roadside teleph 
wires, sadly signaling the height of the f 
A dead hog lay in a field. A bull calf w 
bellowing lonesomely, hunting for home 
500-acre farm had had 300 acres chopped off 
and washed away into the river. 

“Let’s stop here,’ Dr. Bennett said later 
on high land along Highway 64, north of 
Muskogee It was a field of baby cotton 
mauled by the storm. He walked out 
guily wash on a gentle slope and stood on 
bedrock. 

“This tells the story,” he said. “This field 
was plowed and cultivated, with no terracing 
or contour farming, crop rotation or other 
conservation practice. There was nothing to 
hold the water where it fell, so it rushed 
carrying the topsoil with it.” 

The soil of the entire field was about 75 per- 
cent gone and probably would be abandoned 
within 5 years because it would quit produc- 
ing enough to make it worth while. Applying 
this nationally, Dr. Bennett told us ther 
are about 200,000,000 well-developed gu 
in the United States that weren't there before 
the plow barged in. Each one is a new tribu- 
tary to the simpler drainage system of Nature 
They are man-made new streams—waterways 
that rush rainfall off into the streams, carry- 
ing the soil with it. Muddy water in motion 
is a scandal anywhere. That gully where 
Dr. Bennett stood was where some of th 
water came from that flooded the Arkansas 
River bottoms, just a few miles away. Proper 
treatment would have held the valuable rain- 
fall right there, to say nothing of the soil it- 
self—still more valuable. 

For what scientists call a control, we 
didn’t have far to go. It was on the R 
Fewel farm of 1,200 acres on the same high- 
way. He is a cooperator in the soil-conserva- 


ne 


water along the traversing creek. Cultivate 
fields were terraced and contour-farmed 
Small draws were dammed, forming ponds 
One large pasture, terraced, contained f 
Herefords contentedly grazing, building you: 
steaks. A bluestem pasture without terracing 
was lush. Norun-off atall there. No sign of 
damage anywhere, though this farm received 
as heavy rainfall as any. The only trouble 
thus far is that there are too few Fewels. 

“Why is that pasture across the r 
weedy?” somebody asked. The answer w 
ready. It had been regularly burned off each 
winter. Another thing to avoid. Burning 
destroys billions of little dams in the veg 
table sponge and stunts the grass. 

We drove to a shallow valley where there 
was a big drainage ditch, clogged with sit, 
with high levee banks on either side, broken 
in many places—a miniature version of old 
man river himself. Tenant farmer W. L. Cot 
ner was working in the mud, repairing wit! 
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weiqe? . 


cks, 


and posts the breaches in the 


I had a hundred acres of cotton and other 
ff completely ruined,” he said. “A 2-acre 


of peas, ready for market, washed out 


I to plant everything all over again.” 
Ditches can’t take a load like that,” said 
I Bennett, straddling a barbwire fence 
real trouble was that the watershed 


t properly treated. 





Next on the road was a farmstead near the 
nsas River—a chaos of silt, gullies, de- 
houses and outbuildings, some over- 


i. A pathetic planting of potatoes and 
s that had grown luxuriantly up to a 
days before, now utterly ruined. The 


er that did this damage came from that 
spot where Dr. Bennett had stood half 
hour before, and thousands of others 


From Roy Kinnard, soil-conservation sur- 

we learned statistics. This flood brcke 

rds since the Weather Bureau 

ie observations at Fort Smith, Ark., ii 

3. Flood stage is 27 feet above low-water 

k. In November 1941, the river reached 

feet at the highway bridge east of Mus- 

vee. On May 11, 1943, it broke this record, 

making 38 feet. On May 21, 1943, it rose to 
47.48 feet. 

WHERE IRVING FOUND MEADOWS 


Modern floods, repeated Dr. Bennett, as he 
sadly surveyed the debacle, are a product of 
man’s interference with nature’s ways. They 
come from gully tributaries that have cut 

ugh topsoil into sterile subsoil. The vast 

age of material—soil and _  subsoil— 
dumped into the rivers is quickly assorted 
ine and coarse substances. The coarse, 
ivy particles are easily deposited where 
they do the most harm. These destructive 
modern floods are unlike the famous Nile 
floods which gently and lightly cover the 
bottoms with humus, lime, and other fertile 
materials from the Blue Nile in the Ethiopia 
country and the rich central African marshes. 

It was in 1832 that Washington Irving 
visited this Oklahoma spot, traveling west 
from Fort Gibson, near which the Grand and 
Verdigris empty into the Arkansas, and his 
description of lush meadows and wildlife in 
A Tour of the Prairies is mouth watering. 
Something has happened since then. Man is 
guilty. 

The rain around here ranged from 17 to 
22 inches in 3 weeks—a heavy fall—but Louis 
P. Merrill, regional conservator of the Soil 
Conservation Service at Fort Worth, who was 
one of the party, had this to say, with char- 
acteristic conservatism of scientific men: “We 
don’t say conditions are the same, but on a 
4,000-acre tract near San Angelo, Tex., a few 
years ago, 25 inches fell in 60 hours. Terraces 
stopped all of it. The soil is porous. But at 
Green Creek, also in Texas, where the soil 
is tighter, a comparable result was observed.” 

The south fork of the Palouse River at 
Pullman, Wash., was cited by Dr. Bennett as a 
good example of how man can reverse his 
program of destruction if he will. The valley 
had been flooding every year, because of 
plowing. The river had no fish and dried up 
in summer. Conservation treatment was 
adopted, featuring grasses and legumes to 
weave a protective vegetable mat over the 
exposed plowland. Less than half the 
farmers cooperated, but that was enough to 
make a great change. Now, for 4 consecutive 
years there have been no floods. For the first 
time in 25 years, trout have come back. Old 
dead springs have come to life. The streams 
are clear. The same story is told at Coon 
Creek, near La Crosse, Wis., and in Wild Horse 
Creek Valley, near Oklahoma City. 


THE ANNUAL EROSION LOSS 


The chief, as Dr. Hugh Bennett is affec- 
tionately called by his associates, was coming 
back home in visiting Oklahoma, for his first 


int 
oO 











il-conservation station was established in 





s 

the Red Plains re Gu i 29 
This was one of the first of 10 stations estab- 
lished in the United States. One of his first 
midwestern assignments, as a young man, was 


on a soils job a short dist 
Muskogee. 

happened that I had watched a demon- 
stration at Red Plains just 3 days before, 
which conclusively proved, by plots of vari- 
ously treated sloping soils, exactly how rain- 
fall behaves 


northwest oi 


when it hits the ground or veg- 
etation. Since this is no technical agricul- 
tural theme, I shall say only that the sci- 


entific measurements here, as well as at the 
University of Nebraska, the University 
Arkansas, Iowa State College, and other 
periment stations, conclusively prove Dr. B 
nett’s contentions. For instance, at Faye 
ville. Ark., which verges on the headwaters of 
the Illinois, one of the tributari of the 
Arkansas River, 9.1 inches fell within 8 days 
A plot of oats showed a four-tenth-inch run- 
off and Bermuda sod showed practically no 
run-off at all, whereas a corn plot showed 3.3 
inches and the run-off well overflowed, so the 
observers lost track. This was especially 
interesting to me, for I am operating a little 
farm on one of the Illinois tributaries near 
Fayetteville, raising potatoes, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, alfalfa, lespedeza, and various fruits, 
doing all I can with my own hands at odd 
times, and I have terraced and contour 
farmed the place. The terraces held through 
this exceptionally heavy downpour. 

One ominous thing, as testified in Govern- 
ment reports, is that erosion and leaching 
whisk away nearly 117,000,000 tons of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash, magnesium, calcium, 
and sulfur, compared with about 19,500,000 
tons a year taken off by crops and grazing 
These fertilizing agents are enormously im- 
portant. 

“In terms of bulk, we lose 3,000,000,000 tons 
of soil a year,” said Hugh Bennett. “In 4 
years we have taken 64,000,000 cubic yards of 
soil out of drainage ditches alone. I've seen 
such soil sell as high as $15 a ton. As a 
matter of fact, soil is priceless. It’s the only 
source of our food. Men fight and dle for 
it. In Venezuela I've seen farmers struggling 
pitifully on thin-soiled mountainsides to 
raise meager crops. Oh, they have plenty of 
money in Venezuela, plenty of petroleum, but 
you can’t eat money or petroleum. Rich, fer- 
tile soil is the real prize in the global war we 
are now fighting.” 

He had just come from the international 
food conference Hot Springs, Va., where 
he had told the delegates that we Americans 
have increased crops by 20 percent in areas 
where we have established soil-conservation 
programs. 

Going along the road, he warmly com- 
mended the Oklahoma State Bankers Associ- 
ation, which, he said, was doing an educa- 


me 


tte- 


es 


at 


This association teaches soil conservation and 
offers plaques for achievement. 

Back in Oklahoma City, Eugene Gum, sec- 
retary of this association, had told me that 
farmers cooperating in this program had in- 
creased their crops an average of 40 percent. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, and a few other 
States have authorized the teaching of soil 
conservation in public schools, but very few 
of the schools have done anything about it. 
“Atlanta is doing a swell job, though,” said 
Dr. Bennett. “But just to show how slowly 
we've moved, there was no book on soil ero- 
sion written before 1936.” 

At Fort Gibson, whence Washington Irving 
made his Tour of the Prairies in 1832, the 





party of inspection saw the confluence of the 
Grand, Verdigris, and Arkansas Rivers. The 
awful evidence of the flood prompted me to 


ask why the $25,000,000 Pensacola Dam on 
the Grand, which had been promoted as a 
combined flood-control and power project, 
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had failed so c pete cor ng this 
flood 
Government men, partici n the tech- 
nical departments, are < ng 
statements tha migh & c 
troversies with other d I » | - 
ral Power C n i N 3 . 
ment in Congre e eas to ha I ~ 
cola as a hydroelectric } e I had t 
the story from chambe ( 
partisan engineers, and 1 L ‘ The 
Oklahoma newspapers we full the - 
ject A congressional € ) de- 
manded. Popular reaction was bitter be 
the dam hadn't even made the flood hesitate 
POWER OR PROTECTION 
unquestionably t1 that the peopl. 

f and Arkansas had been tol 
that the < would go f t ard control- 
ling floods, especially if ( ers we 
built s } : Ve & But t f f 
br t out by such spoke s N. I 
Gr 1, of the Tulsa Chamber of ¢ 
chairman of a special committe to con- 
sider the subject, quoted Government sta- 
tistics to show that the G I fur- 
nished half of the 670,000 sec feet fi 1 
crest at Muskogee becau when tl) flood 
hit its Pensaccla Dam, the res¢ r was prac- 
tically full and there was virtually no capac- 
ity to take up the excess flow of wa 

In its simplest form, the controversy boiled 
down to the proposition t! it tak a full 
reservoir to produce pow V reas it take 
an empty reservoir to protect the lower valle 
from fiood The Federal ma ters of t 
dam wanted it kept full, so it could ody 
power, which their opponents claim is not a 
scarce commodity in thi ea When the 
flood came it was neces yt en the gate 
immediately, and tl rag Grand R 
produced a flood in its low valley and in 
the Arkansas River ¢ f ere i en no 
dam at all 

The argument seemed one-sided, because 
the disastrous results were so apparent 
no amount of academic argument would 
change them. Perhaps the best commenta 


was the quotation of 
dam of the Miami 
Ohio, which read 

“The dams of 


the inscription on. eac 


Conservancy District of 


the Miami Conservancy dis- 





trict are for flood-preven n purposes. Their 

use for power development or for stor 

would be a menace to the cities below 
These dams, which apparently have pre- 


vented recurrence 
devastated Dayton and 
the Miami River, are empt 
possible after each flood 


of the floods that 


once 
other iocaiities on 


ieG &@S QUICKLY as 





A new technique is being tried out at the 
Brighton Dam, near Baltimore, Md., using 
methods based on the work of the Soil Con- 
servation Service collaborating with the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology—employing 
large openings near the base of the dam to 
discharge layerlike accumulations of muddy 
water coming at floodtime In the case of 
either Miami or Brighton, however, the : 
topsoil gets away, Dr. Bennett rem 
us with a wry smile. There are other < $ 
where a special bypassi: cl el t t 
to take away muddy flood waters ‘ 
minimum of settling, filling y 
letting in water only when it y 
clear 

Substantial differences in terrain a fur- 
nish an important modifyir i tor in de- 
termining whether a large down eam dam 


can be used for b« i 
generation. Obviously, a watershed consist- 


th 1 cor 1 na 





ing mainly of rocky or | us sé oO I - 
ture, or ¢ with a heav t ol rr r 
or pasture, provides a more fav ble lab- 
oratory for a combination of flood con I 
and power generation than the Arkansas 
River watershed. In the v l tions 
of T. V. A. it is claim t iging from 
previous ex} n t 4 
watershed of approxin ‘ 4 0 ,Of es 
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have been reduced by from 29 feet to 5 
feet, as the eight major dams and several 
smaller ones are manipulated in succession to 
absorb the greatest possible flow. 

Nevertheless, there is obvious apprehension 
on the part of even the warmest advocates 
of T. V. A. lest siltation impair or possibly 
destroy the uSefulness of the project, even 
though 52 percent of the watershed is com- 
posed of forest and another large percentage 
is devoted to pasture, both of which retard 
run-off. Thus far, only a small fraction of 
the nonforest land is terraced, but the T. V. A. 
organization, recognizing the danger, heav- 
ily emphasizes the need of all the various 
types of soil-conservation treatment. Hence, 
we come right back to the original premise, 
which is that erosion control—keeping the 
water where it falls—is the basic way to con- 
trol floods. In the long run, this technique 
is also the only way of guaranteeing a hydro- 
electric project a long life. 

THE TROUBLE WITH DAMS 


“It doesn't make a lot of difference whether 
a dam is constructed primarily for power or 
flood control,” said Dr. Bennett, diplomati- 
cally bypassing the glaring failure of the 
Pensacola Dam. “It will fill up with silt 
anyhow—in anywhere from 25 to 50 years 
in many instances—unless its watershed is 
adequately protected. Even Boulder Dam 
will face this siltation problem someday. 
There are 2,000 reservoirs in the United States 
already filled up with sediment. I remem- 
ber one in Kansas that filled up during one 
rainstorm. In the remaining 8,000 major 
reservoirs of the country the rate of sedi- 
mentation is so great that about a third of 
them will fill up in 50 years.” 

One clincher to this phase of the discus- 
sion was furnished a few years ago by Dr. 
N. E. Winters, outstanding soil conservation- 
ist then connected with Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, who commented on the Denison Dam, 
on the Red River between Oklahoma and 
Texas. This dam now under construction 
will cost more than $50,000,000, and its reser- 
voir will receive a silt-laden output of the 
Red, Washita, and other rivers, which looks 
like thick red barn paint, its solid content 
sometimes reaching 15 percent or more. 
Some engineers predict that it will fill up 
within 25 years. 

“I could take half the cost of this dam, 
and, by spending it on watershed treatment, 
completely stop floods on the Red River,” 
said Dr. Winters in a public address. As a 
matter of fact, he could point to a small lake 
near Guthrie which has dried up because 
the watershed has been terraced and con- 
tour-farmed. 

All of which should give us taxpayers some- 
thing to chew on. 


Address by Associate Justice Louis Le 
Baron, of the Hawaiian Supreme Court, 
on I Am An American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
by Hon. Louis Le Baron, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii, at 


| 





the celebration of IAm An American Day, 
on May 16, 1943. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is an honor and a privilege to welcome 
you all as Americans—especially you, who so 
recently, in the presence of Almighty God, 
have taken the solemn oath as a citizen of 
the United States of America. Whenever the 
words “I am an American” are spoken, 
whether spoken by right of birth or adoption, 
they are fighting words of an exceedingly deep 
significance. 

It is a fearful obligation to be an Ameri- 
can—one fraught with grave responsibilities. 
Never before in the brief history of this Na- 
tion has there been a greater challenge in 
becoming an American than today. The 
forces of evil have already struck with a pre- 
meditated plan of destroying our people as 
a nation so that this world may be enslaved. 
Allegiance to the Nation, therefore, has an 
outstanding significance. 

Today America is at open war with the 
principalities of this world which would de- 
stroy the human soul, and your American 
citizenship alines you on the side of the 
forces which are fighting to establish forever 
the divine right of the people to govern them- 
selves in liberty and in justice. For this pur- 
pose the Constitution of the United States of 
America was framed in 1787 at Philadelphia. 

The authors of our Constitution were 
determined to preserve the gains which the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world had won 
by hundreds of years of bitter struggle. 
They, therefore, were inspired to form a gov- 
ernment where justice would be accorded to 
all men and the blessings of liberty would be 
secured to themselves and their posterity. 
The Constitution thus established a govern- 
ment which would safeguard the liberties of 
the people, distributing the powers of govern- 
ment among 3 distinct and independent 
departments—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial—devising, as nearly as could 
be foreseen, a perfect system of checks and 
balances. The Constitution also recognized 
that the tyranny of the many may be just as 
oppressive as the despotism of the few. Con- 
sequently the Bill of Rights was written into 
the Constitution as the first 10 amendments 
for the protection of the people in their 
inalienable rights as free individuals, fixing 
the boundaries beyond which the people 
themselves might not go in transgressing the 
freedom of others. 

The clear purpose of government as ex- 
pressed throughout the Constitution and its 
amendments is for the benefit of the people 
as individuals. It emphatically repudiates 
the Old World conception which regards peo- 
ple as slaves of the state, and lays down a 
gantlet which you have so gallantly taken up. 

You newly adopted Americans have sol- 
emnly sworn to support and defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic, but every American, whether in uni- 
form or not, has this responsibility in com- 
mon. It does not mean merely to be law 
abiding, which is important, nor to bear arms 
against the foe, which is very important and 
deserving of the highest honor, but, in my 
opinion, it means something a great deal 
more. In a larger sense it means that Ameri- 
cans must be steeled against evil, wherever 
it may be found, for evil directly demolishes 
freedom, and with it our way of life, and saps 
the potency of our fighting faith. Satanic 
forces, through the instrumentality of cer- 
tain foreign nations, are determined to 
plunge the world into another darkened age 
where greed, murder, and filth will hold sway, 
and where might will prevail over right. 
But America is fighting with the faith and 
zeal of her fathers to smash those malignant 
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cohorts back into the dust of history where 
they belong, and, with the guidance and help 
of God, will triumph. 7 

As an American you individually have be- 
come a vital part of America’s destiny to help 
redeem the people from the pollution by 
which our enemies hope to rule the world. - 

Therefore, whether by birthright or adop- 
tion, “I am an American” are truly fighting 
words of an exceedingly deep significance, — 


Mabel T. Boardman 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is particularly fitting that a 
brief tribute should be paid to Miss Mabe! 
Boardman, who retires from active duty 
in the American Red Cross after 43 years 
of wonderful service to humanity, just 
before this veterans’ legislation is taken 
up for final action. Miss Mabel Board- 
man is greatly beloved for her splendid 
character and for her accomplishments. 
Yesterday over 1,000 people paid tribute 
at a luncheon given in her honor. Hun- 
dreds more tried to attend. Her friends 
and coworkers all over the country were 
there in spirit and I know the legions of 
service men and women were paying, al- 
though they were many miles away, in- 
visible grateful tribute to the work she 
has steadily done for them, so completely 
and so thoroughly. I hope that this 
great gentlewoman, this great humani- 
tarian, will take some rest now. But 
knowing her as I do, her labors will not 
cease for the American Red Cross and 
for the world. 


REMARKS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE AT A LUNCHEON 
GIVEN IN HONOR OF MISS MABEL BOARDMAN, 
AT THE HOTEL STATLER, IN WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY 18, 1944 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here to pay our tribute to a gal- 
lant lady and to honor an ideal of public 
service, the ideal to which she has devoted 
the best years of a long and useful life. It is 
an ideal which she has cherished, nurtured, 
and brought to its fruition, until it has found 
its true expression in the vitai and beneficent 
spirit of the American Red Cross as we know 
it today. 

There is little I could say about Miss Board- 
man which would not inescapably be in 
praise of the Red Cross. In the 20 years since 
I came to know and admire her, it would 
have been difficult for me to think of Miss 
Boardman without thinking of the Red Cross, 
or to think of it without instantly bringing 
to mind her tireless devotion to its service 
In fact, her life has been so closely associated 
and interwoven with this great humanitarian 
movement that she and the Red Cross have 
become one and inseparable in our thoughts. 
It has been said here in Washington before 
today, but it is a truth worthy of repetition 
in this presence, that Mabel Thorp Board- 
man is the Red Cross. 

It was in 1900 Miss Boardman became in- 
terested in the Red Cross, then a small group, 
quite inadequate to the demands which in 
the course of events were to be made upon 
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THEY OFFER THEIR ALL--CAN WE 
MUCH? THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COM- 
PANY PROPOSES SENIORITY RIGHTS TO EVERY 
EMPLOYEE FOR DOUBLE THE TIME SPENT IN 
MILITARY SERVICE 


OFFER TOO 


We talk of the sacrifices made by our men 
and women in service—but most of us 
merely talk. -Few of us take any action to 
show that these sacrifices are appreciated as 
they should be 

They have had to give up their homes— 
their loved ones—their jobs—take 2, 3, 
maybe more years of the most important 
period of their lives—and offer them as a 
sacrifice on the national altar—that we here 
safe in America can continue the best way 
of life ever discovered on this earth 

Many of them will never return—and for 
this there can be no payment—but the tears 
and heartfelt gratitude of a nation for whom 
they gave their all 

But for those who will come back—and 
pray God there will be millions of them—we 
can do something real—to show that we are 
not unmindful of what they have done for 
us 

The way of life that they have helped to 
preserve can make easier their own way to a 
living in free America 

For our part, the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. has a very definite plan which it proposes 
to the bargaining agent for its employees. 
This plan will prove to former Timken em- 
ployees now in service, that while others 
have stayed here safely at home, making the 
highest wages they have ever received, our 
Timken men and women in service will not 
have to reenter our employ at a disadvantage 
because of their absence. 

Rather, they will have a very distinct and 
very certain gain—a gain that they have 
offered their lives to merit. 

We will not pin any decorations on their 
breasts. We will not give them enscrolled 
parchments extolling their valor and their 
exploits 

Our proposed plan will give them instead 
something much more tangible and usable— 
something that is commercially valuable in 
the workaday world to which they will return. 

This plan for our employees in service 1s 
this: For every year, for every month, for 
every day spent in service an employee of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. will be granted 
double such time in seniority standing on 
the employment rolls of our company. 

Is this too much to give our former em- 
ployees for a sacrifice for which there is no 
way to reckon payment? 

Most of these and women now get 
from Uncle Sam—with their lives as possible 
forfeit—the sum of $50 a month. On call 
and subject to service 24 hours a day, this 
figures out to 7 cents an hour. No overtime, 
no double time; just plain 7 cents an hour. 

Surely there can be no objection from those 
of us sacrifices by comparison have 
been negligible or nonexistent to this hu- 
mane and reasonable treatment of our re- 
turning heroe 

This will be some slight compensation for 
the fact that they have had to forego the 
high wages paid to fellow employees able to 
stay on the job and at home in the bosom 
of their familie It will be no compensation 
at all for the hardships, the wounds, and 
the terrors of war that they have had to 
enaure 

To demonstrate how this system would 
work: An employee of this company with 
5 years of seniority at the time of induction 
returns after 2 years in the armed services. 
He or she will have the original 5 years of 
seniority plus double the time spent with 
Uncle Sam, or a total of 9 years of seniority. 

We believe every industrial concern in 
America should give this Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. plan their best thought and atten- 
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tion, with a view to rewarding their men 
and women in service in some measure. 

The Congress of the United States should 
see that such a plan is put into effect on a 
Nation-wide basis, giving this economic secu- 
rity to those now doing so much for all of us. 

They offer their all. Is a little additional 
seniority too much to give in return? Can 
anyone validly maintain that this is prefer- 
ential treatment that these men and women 
have not earned, with their blood, with their 
sweat, and with their toil? 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Speaker, this great company 
should be commended for this plan, and 
it is my hope that other industrial con- 
cerns will give this program their earnest 
consideration. This will mean more to 
our veterans than decorations. 

I am in favor of granting cash pay- 
ments to all veterans upon discharge. 
These veterans do not want to be forced 
into the ranks of Government unem- 
ployment, and they do not want to be 
regarded as recipients of an unemploy- 
ment dole. They want something sub- 
stantial, something tangible. What 
could be more tangible and usable and 
of more value commercially than rees- 
tablishing them in their accustomed 
trades and callings? They want eco- 
nomic security and the right to again 
reenter their normal way of life, which 
they have fought so nobly to preserve. 
We want to give them every possible as- 
sistance, commensurate with the sacri- 
fices they have made. I am confident 
that Congress will do its duty toward the 
veterans. 


Our Aging Government 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert an article pub- 
lished sometime ago which I hope our 
Executive, especially our Department of 
State, will read carefully. In their pres- 
ent reorganization, I hope that Depart- 
ment will endeavor to procure some new 
and vigorous men, as did George Wash- 
ington 150 years ago. 

TopAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
OUR AGING GOVERNMENT 

As Mr. Roosevelt begins his tenth year in 
the White House, there can be no more prac- 
tical way of giving him support than to wish 
that he will recognize, and will not resent and 
reject the mounting demand of the people 
for a stronger administration. The heart of 
the matter is, as he himself once wrote, “a 
subject of delicacy and yet one which requires 
frank discussion.” It is that he is attempting 
to conduct the war through men who are no 
longer in their “full mental and physical 
vigor’"—many of them “unable to perceive 
their own infirmities” who yet “seem to be 
tenacious of the appearance of adequacy.” 
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For it is, to say the least, astonishing to 
discover that Mr. Roosevelt, who wrote these 
words about judges, about men who can live 
sedentary lives of study and reflection, no) 
has a Cabinet to conduct the war which is 
on the average substantially older than the 
Supreme Court. The average age of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet today is 62 years: of the 
Supreme Court it is a little under 57 years. In 
the Cabinet there is only one man under 50 
He is the Secretary of Agriculture. And ther 
are only three more under 60—the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and 
the Postmaster General. The four men m¢ 
directly concerned with the conduct of the 
war itself are at an average age of 70 year 
Thus, Mr. Roosevelt begins his tenth year 
President and his first year as Commander 
in Chief of the greatest of all wars with an 
elderly and rapidly aging administration. It 
is impossible to believe, and no one can seri- 
ously argue, that with all our naval and mili- 
tary chieftains close to 60 or over it, and withe 
this elderly Cabinet, the war is in the hands 
of men who are in the vigor of their lives. 

By any standard of comparison, the Roose- 
velt administration today is markedly over 
age. The average age of Washington's first 
Cabinet was a little less than 39 years. The 
oldest man in it was Jefferson, who was 46 
Hamilton was 32, Henry Knox was 39, and 
Edmund Randolph was 36. Eight years later, 
in the last year of Washington’s second term 
the average age of the Cabinet was, due to 
changes of personnel, still only 41. 

Indeed by present-day standards the men 
who won the country’s independence and or- 
ganized the Constitution and established the 
Republic were youths fitted for little more 
than to be called our boys, and mothered and 
fussed over as representatives of a youth 
movement. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, for example, out of 55 delegates, only 12 
were over 54 years of age. One of these was 
Washington himself, aged 55. Of the 10 men 
who, according to Charles Warren, were chiefly 
responsible for the form which the Constitu- 
tion finally took, Madison was 36, Randolph 
was 34, James Wilson was 45, Gouverneur 
Morris was 33, King was 32, Rutledge was 48 
Pinckney was 29, Ellsworth was 42, Roge 
Sherman was 66, and Franklin was 81. The 
old men were there, and played their part, 
but the burden of the work was done by what 
we should now consider amazingly young 
men, almost infant prodigies. 

Even if we come down to more recent times 
for our standard of comparison, the Roosev: 
Cabinet is very elderly. The average age of 
the Wilson Cabinet in 1917 was 54, and really 
effectively younger than that, if we remem- 
ber the part played in the actual conduct of 
the war by F. D. Roosevelt, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who was then 35. lk 
Wilson’s Cabinet the Secretary of State wi 
53, and the Secretary of War was 46. 

Or compare this Cabinet with the Theodore 
Roosevelt Cabinets. On the average the 
grew younger the longer the first Roosevelt 
was in office, so that beginning in 1901 he 
inherited a Cabinet with an average age < 
61, and by 1909 he had a Cabinet with an 
average age of 54. The invigorating qual 
of T. R.’s administration is surely not un- 
connected with his willingness to rejuvenate 
it. 

I do not wish to draw any rule of thumb 
conclusion from these figures—as for example 
that older men are useless, Far from 
Men like Mr. Hull and Mr. Stimson are, like 
Franklin before them, invaluable and indeed 
indispensable in the council chamber where 
high policy is determined. Nor will anyone 
foolishly suppose that any younger man is 
abler and more vigorous than any older man 
There are tired young men who do not know 
what it is to work hard or to carry responsi- 
bilities. 








But it is the fact, by and large, that for 
of command during the strain of 
a good man is far better when he is 
1 his thirties and forties than when he is 
, his fifties and sixties. It is the fact that 
times like these, no older man is worth 
salt or has attained the wisdom which 
; supposed to bring, if his constant con- 
1 is not to find his successor and to pro- 
.ote him into his place as soon as he can 
be found and prepared. 
We may even venture to say, I am con- 
vinced, that in an age of Wars and revolu- 
ns, the thing which more than anything 
determines the issue of triumph or dis- 
is whether the men of the future are 
brought to power and given the responsi- 
ity early enough. Successful wars are 
fought and are conducted by young men. 
And revolutions are made by young men 
when the older men established in their 
abits and interests, fail to meet the urgent 
eds of the day by retiring soon enough. 
Indeed, the main thing that happens in a 
lution is not so much the change of 
nstitutions but the abrupt rise to power of 
new men, and the main cause of revolutions 
is the holding down too long of the fresh 
energies of the new men, and the main reason 


aster, 


rev 


why revolutionary armies fight so well is 
that the new generation arrives at power 
while its faculties are in their prime. Wash- 


ington, let us remember, was the leader of 
the American Revolution which brought a 
new generation of young men to power. 

The moral to be drawn is, I submit, that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s most urgent task is to reno- 
vate his administration by rejuvenating it. 
New organization charts, new blueprints for 
streamlining this and coordinating that are 
all very well. But what matters most is to 
raise up quickly the younger executives, the 
men in their thirties and forties, who are 
used to the modern world, can bear the strain 
upon body and mind, can remain fresh and 
alert through long grinding days and into 
the night, are not fatigued and committed 
by their own past, have not given too many 
hostages to fortune, and are looking forward 
to action and to glory, not merely to repose 
and serenity. 

Men of this quality are already in the 
Government, and many more like them are 
on the outside waiting to be called in. But 
those already in the Government do not get 
the chance to do what they are capable of 
doing because above them is a layer of elderly 
men who can no longer think and act as de- 
cisively, as quickly, and as freshly as the times 
require. 

There is, so to speak, a kind of blockade 
at the top which holds back the vital ener- 
gies which we desperately need. And this 
holding back produces that sense of frustra- 

n, that sense of tangle and of bumble 
which is breaking the hearts of the ablest 
men, and is spreading a feeling of discourage- 
ment down through the people of the Nation. 

Why cannot the President see, and not re- 
gard as unfriendly opposition, that 


fit 








this 
rowing insistence upon a new deal in the 
administration is evidence of the health 
and vigor of the people, at long last awaken- 


war 





z to their task, at long last preparing to 
ike the war their only business in life, and, 
therefore, rightly dissatisfied with the inher- 
ent conservatism, with the encrusted routine 

nd the elderly obstruction which they see in 
Washington? And why do not the older 
men in the wisdom of their age see that their 
great duty is not to resist this national move- 
ment of the people but to welcome it and 
guide it and encourage it and facilitate it? 

What greater thing can an old man do 
for his country in a time like this than to 
pass on the torch to the new generation, and 
then te step down from his post of command 
and into the council chamber where mature 
reflection and not the energy to act are re- 
quired of him? 
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Address by Frank S. Boice at Annual 
Meeting of American National Live 
Stock Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a copy of an address made by 
the president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, Frank S. Boice, of 
New Mexico, at the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the association held in 
Denver, Colo., January 13, 1944. The 
address contains material of interest to 
Members of the Senate and I ask that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow cattlemen and friends, the year 
1943 has passed into history. A review of 
the events of the year must leave us with 
feelings which are a mixture of pride and 
hope, confusion, doubt, and frustration. We 
are proud of the accomplishments of our 
fighting forces in all quarters of the globe 
and proud of the record of our Nation in 
producing the matériel of war. We are filled 
with hope because we and our allies are so 
obviously winning the war. Without ques- 
tion there is much savage fighting ahead and 
long casualty lists before final victory, but 
victory is no longer in doubt. Here at home 
the picture is neither so clear nor so bright. 
There is confusion everywhere; confusion 
at the top and confusion among those of us 
who seek only to play most effectively our 
part in winning the war. There is doubt 
everywhere; doubt concerning the wisdom of 
and the necessity for many of thé things 
that are being done by Government; doubt 
of the sincerity of many of our leaders both 
in and out of Government, and doubt con- 
cerning the kind of nation we are building 
for ourselves in the future. And there is a 
feeling of frustration everywhere; we seem 
to accomplish so small a part of the things 
we so earnestly try to do. 

This feeling of frustration very preva- 
lent among cattlemen and with it there is 
also a feeling of irritation and resentment. 
We are very conscious of the need for in- 
creasing amounts of beef during the war 
emergency; we know that there is in this 
country the largest beef production plant in 
our history, anc yet the production of beef 
has reached its peak and is decreasing. And 
i addition, our production of beef is being 
more and more concentrated in the 
summer and fall with a _ corresponding 
shortage in the spring of the year. Why 
this happening? Let us take a look at 
record. 

There were many who thought—and I was 
one of them—that with the signing of the 
order establishing uniform price ceilings on 
beef at wholesale in December of 1942, the 
industry would gradually work out of the 
confusion that had existed during the pre- 
ceding fall. The events of early 1943 proved 
us wrong, entirely wrong. Instead of getting 
better, conditions got worse. Soon after the 
first of the year the developing black market 
became an influential factor in determining 
the price of slaughter cattle. Certain it is 
that as the season advanced and supplies of 
Slaughter cattle become shorter and shorter 
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doubt that, if O. P. A. had been able to devise 
a scheme for placing price cei s on cattle 
which would work, even in theory, we would 
have had it at this time. But instead of ceil- 
ings we had threats of ceilings alternating 
with denials that cattle ceilings were being 
considered and a whole series of statem s 
that the price of cattle was too high and must 


be brought down by one means or another. 

In early June the subsidy roll-back pr« 
became effective. Wholesale price cei s on 
beef were reduced 2 cents per pound and the 
subsidy of a dollar and ten cents per hundred 
live weight which was paid to processors was 
supposed to insure that the price of slaughter 
cattle would not be affected by the roll-back 
There was, however, a sharp break in cattle 
prices when the subsidy program went into 
effect. This subsidy is a consumer food sub- 
sidy, announced and operated as such from 
the beginning and no subsequent statement 
or directive attempting to class it as a pro- 
ducer subsidy can change the facts in the 
least. Certainly no producer 
ceived any benefit from it. 

Next came price ceilings on hogs at a time 
when there was no valid reason for them as 
everyone in the industry knew that heavy 
runs of hogs were only a few weeks away and 
that hog prices would soon be crowding the 
support price. And with the announcement 
of hog ceilings there was also the statement 
that O. P. A. was not considering price ceilings 
on cattle because cattle ceilings were a thor 
oughly impractical method of c 
cattle prices. 

Nevertheless, on October 25, the cattle price 
stabilization directive was signed by the 
Director of Economic Stabilization. For 
lawyers and economists this order may not 
place price ceilings on cattle. But why quib- 
ble with words? It does establish prices by 
grades which are the maximum that a pack- 
er’s purchases may average for each account- 
ing period. If the maximum prices 
lished in the order are as high as processors 
should pay under the beef ceilings, then the 
packer who dares pay more is doubly penal- 
ized, for he will have on hand beef that is too 
high priced, and he will lose from his subsidy 
payment the exact amount that it is too 
high priced. The order does provide a very 
effective price ceiling on slaughter cattle for 
the legitimate packer. The black market 
operator, on the other hand, who depends for 
his money on the extortionate prices charged 
his victims and not on Government 
is free to pay whatever price neces 
the cattle. During the period of 
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short beef supply which is ahead, this opera- 
tor will undoubtedly have a fleld day. And, 
contrary to official statement, the order does 
not provide an effective floor under cattle 
prices. A kind of twilight price zone is 
created under the minimum of the estab- 


lished prices in 
subsidy pay 


same extent by ! 


which the packer will lose 
and will benefit to 
laving cheaper beef on the 
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rail. Can anyone seriously doubt that packer 
buyers, trained for years to buy just as 
cheaply as possible, will c ue to do s0 
under this condition, and mpt. to force 
prices down into this twilight zone? And if 
prices are forced down through this zone 
the packer again benefits by having cheaper 
beef. No, there is no support price for cattle 

Under this order, our free competitive 
markets where all buyers entered eguals 
are a thing of the past. The amcunt of 
subsidy payment on any purchase depends 


On the status of the purchaser which de- 
termined by how many 
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meat and whether he is, as defined by the 
directive, a nonpr ssing 1ughterer In 
the extreme case a buyer ! y ! e a - 
petitive advantage < I ] fortu ; 
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tle and to correct the mistakes of O. P. A. 
is the record of beef price control to 
id those of us in the industry in- 
wonder: What's next? The cattle 
ibilization directive instructs the 
dad Administration to “institute a 
yi 1 of allocation of live cattle to slaugh- 
terers and feeders.” Does that mean that in 
the near future we are to have for slaughter 
cattle permits to ship and perhaps a little 
later orders to ship? Does it mean for feeder 
cattle permits or orders to ship at a price? 
There is uncertainty and confusion every- 
where—on the range, among the feedlots, 
and in the packing plants. Since the be- 
ginning of price control of meat, O. P. A. 
had gradually destroyed the confidence of 
the industry in the meat policy of the Gov- 
ernment. A declining beef production is 
the result. If we are to produce the- beef 
that our cattle numbers and feed supplies 
indicate is possible, confidence must be re- 
stored. That is the direct responsibility of 
the Government. It is no easy task for we 
have traveled too far and for too long a 
time in the wrong direction. But in the 
solution of the problem the industry is eager 
to cooperate. 

As early as October 1942 your representa- 
tives, working with the Joint Livestock Com- 
mittee, began the search for a method of 
controlling meat prices which would allow 
all segments of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry to operate on adequate margins and 
at maximum efficiency, and in early 1943 the 
American Meat Institute also began an in- 
tensive study of the problem. At a meeting 
in Washington in March it developed that 
the thinking of these two groups was very 
close together. In early April the institute 
plan was presented to representatives of all 
segments of the livestock industry and, with 
some modification, was approved by them 
unanimously. 

You are with the details of 
this meat management plan for controlling 
meat prices, but it would not be amiss to 
restate here what this plan will do. It will 
through rationing provide our armed forces 
and Lend-Lease officials with a better method 
of securing their necessary supplies of meat 
than is provided by slaughter quotas and 
set-aside it will through rationing 
and coordinated Government buying control 
the price of meat at whatever level of prices 
is determined to be in line with Government 
price policy; and it will, by removing arbi- 
trary controls, restore the industry to a nor- 
mal competitive basis and thereby assure 
the reestablishment of adequate margins 
within the industry and the maximum pro- 
duction of meat consistent with our num- 
bers of livestock and supplies of feed. And 
it is important to remember that the plan 
does not propose the removal of any of the 
existing price ceilings on meat until it has 
been clearly demonstrated that these con- 
trols are no longer necessary. 

At the April meeting a livestock and meat 
council was created to present the meat 
management plan to the proper Government 
Officials and to urge its adoption. It won 
the approval of Chester Davis, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, of General Gregory, Quarter- 
master General of the United States, and of 
Prentiss Brown, Administrator of O. P. A, 
A War Meat Board was set up to administer 
the plan. And then Chester Davis resigned 
as War Food Administrator and all progress 
toward meat management and a sound solu- 
tion of our wartime meat problem stopped. 
The War Meat Board has continued to func- 
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but it has no authority 

i the cooperation of the men in 
on of O. P. A. men who from 
the begir have thought only in terms 
of the ¢ lete control and regimentation 
of the entire livestock and meat industry. 
The Board has helped greatly in the ration 
ing program and it has been of material 
assistance to the Army and to Lend-Lease 
Cficials in their efforts to secure adequate 
meat supplies, but on the more important 
problems of controlling meat prices without 
rigid price ceilings and of restoring confi- 
dence to the producers of livestock it has 
been allowed to make no progress. Never- 
theless, meat management, carrying as it 
does the endorsement of all branches of the 
livestock and meat industry except a small 
segment of the meat packers, stands today 
as the only proposal which has been made 
which will control meat prices and at the 
same time assure beef production at the level 
at which it ought to be. 

The record will show that in all of the 
many conferences and discussions of price 
ceilings and beef production your representa- 
tives have always recognized the necessity of 
controlling inflation and that they have been 
careful that nothing they did or advocated 
would in any way make this control more dif- 
ficult; and it will show that they have from 
the beginning recognized that some kind of 
control of meat prices was necessary and 
that they have insisted that this control 
could and must be exercised without cur- 
tailing the production of beef. In line with 
these considerations we have never at any 
time asked that cattle or beef prices be in- 
creased. 

It would be a brave man indeed, or a foolish 
one, who would under present conditions at- 
tempt to predict the future, and yet, I feel 
that I should give you my thinking on the 
subject. You may take it for what it is worth. 
We must understand first, the primary rea- 
son for the cattle price stabilization directive. 
That reason is not stated in the directive. 
It was written and signed in unseemly haste 
in order to win a lawsuit which attacked 
the validity of the wholesale price ceilings 
on beef, and if, aS a result of the directive, 
the Government wins the suit as I assume 
it will, the directive takes on a status very 
close to that of a court order. As a result, 
it will be an exceedingly difficult task to have 
it vacated or modified. It. is well to realize 
also that every move of O. P. A. since the 
beginning of control has been away from the 
principles of meat management and in the 
direction of more and more control. This 
is inevitable as each ill-conceived or poorly 
enforced control calls for other controls to 
make it effective; and so we progress to com- 
plete regimentation. It means more and 
more diversion into black markets of meat 
or livestock at each new level of control and 
it means less and less production of beef. 
But this is the road we have been traveling 
and I am afraid it is the road we will con- 
tinue to travel. 

There are, however, other possibilities. If 
consumer subsidies are prohibited or, if in 
some compromise of the issue meat subsidy 
is prohibited, the cattle-price-stabilization 
directive becomes inoperative and the entire 
beef-price-control program is due for an 
overhauling. In that event perhaps O. P. A. 
will be more receptive to suggestions from 
our industry. We are facing sometime this 
next spring a severe shortage of beef, when 
even the Army will be on restricted beef ra- 
tions and perhaps then an aroused Congress 
will tell the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment that it is tired of all this bungling 
and will instruct the O. P. A. in no uncertain 
terms to sit down with the representatives of 
the livestock and meat industry and in a 
spirit of cooperation work out a sound method 
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When the subsidy roll-back program 
announced last May your officers found th 
selves without specific instruction from th 
membership on the consumer-subsidy issue 
At the time of our last annual convent 
this issue had not been raised. But at s 
sequent meetings of cattlemen in local ang 
State conventicns and in executive-con 
tee meetings of similar organizations it 
shown that cattlemen were in practic 
unanimous agreement that consumer subsi- 
dies should be opposed. Your officers have 
therefore, taken an active part in supp 
the amendment to the commodity-credit bij! 
which would prohibit consumer subsidies 

So much political fog has been thr 
around the issue and so many extravag 
statements made concerning it that it 
become a difficult subject to discuss. A 
yet, stripped of political fog, the issue 
fairly clear. The use of food subsidies js 
advocated as a means of inflation control and 
it should be accepted or rejected on that 
basis. The principal cause of the inflation 
we are experiencing is alsoclear. It is caused 
by the fact that the consuming public 
more money to spend than there are things 
to spend it on at controlled prices. This 
excess purchasing power, this inflation money 
is always pressing to force prices up; it creates 
the black market and makes price ceilings 
very difficult to hold. It is obvious that if 
the Government through food subsidies pays 
a part of the food bill of the consuming pub- 
lic, the amount of this inflation money 
increased and with it the pressure for higher 
prices is increased. This is inflationary. 
Also, the financing of these subsidy payments 
must be by increased Government borrow- 
ing, and this :.Jso is inflationary particularly 
so as the increased borrowing must be done 
largely by selling bonds to commercial banks 
In an economic sense food subsidies are defi- 
nitely inflationary at least as much and prob- 
ably more so than a controlled rise of food 
prices. Such a rise in food prices absor| 
rather than increases the amount of infla 
tion money and it does not require an i: 
crease in Government borrowing. 

The drive for food subsidies comes from 
an administration which is seeking to pla 
cate organized labor, and organized labor is 
insisting that food prices be held const 
while it seeks and obtains by political pre 
sure increases in wages. In so doing it 
attempting to improve the standard of living 
of its members and thereby shift their just 
share of the burden of the war onto th 
shoulders of others. Cattlemen must opp 
that kind of scheme. 

The truth of the matter is that we aré 
not “holding the line”; we are losing the fig 
to control inflation. Each day there are in 
creases in wage rates granted under one |} 
text or another, the amount of infiati 
money is thereby increased and we draw 
nearer to uncontrolled inflation. The cor 
rect method of controlling inflation is just : 
obvious as the cause; the amount of inf 
tion money must be reduced and this can ! 
done only by forced savings and increas 
taxation placed where they will reduce the 
amount of inflation money. As evidenced by 
their tax proposals, neither Congress nor the 
administration is willing to do this. With 
their eyes on the election this fall, each is 
dedging responsibility to control inflation 
and in so doing is completely misjfudging 
the temper and determination of the great 
mass of the American people. We will en- 
dure any hardship and make any sacrifice 
that is necessary to win this war and pre- 
serve our American institutions, We can do 
neither if inflation gets away. 

In making income-tax reports many stock- 
men who report on the accrual basis 
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irs used constant unit values in their 
ck inventories. This method had 

r been specifically authorized by regula- 
s of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
but it had, on many occasions, been recom- 
mended to stockmen by agents and collec- 
s of the Bureau and its use had been al- 
lowed by the Bureau ever since the first in- 
-tax law became effective. During the 
18 months this method of Keeping ac- 
counts on livestock ranches has been ques- 
ned in the Texas district, where the at- 
pt is being made to force stockmen to 
use one of the specifically authorized meth- 
od It became apparent that if the Texas 
cents were successful in their efforts the 
ve would spread to all districts of the 
West, and as the questions involved were of 
importance to many stockmen, it was 
decided to form a special committee com- 
posed of both cattle and wool growers repre- 
sentatives which would handle the question 
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as n industry problem. 
his National Livestock Tax Committee 
was organized last August. Each State cat- 


nd wool growers association, each na- 
tional breed association and the National 
Wool Growers Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association has a repre- 
sentative on the committee. A steering 
committee of nine men was appointed from 
the membership of the larger committee to 
actively handle the problem. It was decided 
that work of this tax committee would be 
financed by special subscription. An appeal 
for funds was made through the State asso- 
ciations and the response has been very grati- 
fying. Our case was prepared and presented 
to the Bureau at a formal hearing the latter 
of October. The Bureau now has the 
under advisement. Subsequent confer- 
ences with officials of the Bureau make the 
committee hopeful that it will be successful 
in having the constant unit cost method of 
inventorying livestock approved as one of 
the optional methods of keeping livestock 
ories. This National Livestock Tax 
mittee was organized to handle any live- 
ck tax problem that is of general interest 
) stockmen. It should perform a service 








izations. 
old problem presented by the con- 


tinued increase in numbers of cattle in the 
country is still with us and in aggravated 
form. Department of Agriculture estimates 
ty 


indicate that on January 1, 1944, we had over 
81,000,000 head of cattle, an increase for the 
year 1948 of over 3,000,000. That total is 
7,000,000 above the highest peak of former 
cattle cycles. All efforts of the Government 
through its marketing goal program have 
been singularly unsuccessful in checking this 
upward trend; just as unsuccessful, in fact, 
as have been the efforts of those of us in the 
industry who have been sounding the alarm 
and advocating a gradual reduction of cattle 
numbers. There seems to be nothing that 
anyone can do that will materially influence 
the trend. For the past 4 or 5 years we 
have had generally excellent range conditions, 
abundant supplies of feed concentrates and 
the prospect of satisfactory prices. Condi- 
tions have been right to accumulate cattle 
on the ranches and farms and we have done 
so. But none of these conditions exist to- 
day. There is widespread drought on the 
western ranges which is quite severe in 
places, feed concentrates are very scarce and 
high priced, and there is universal uncer- 
tainty as to the future of cattle prices. 

In the past when these conditions have 
developed at the same time while cattle 
humbers were high, the upward trend in 
cattle numbers has been reversed. Perhaps 
we are now at the top of the cattle numbers 
cycle and the year 1944 will see a reduction. 
Let us hope so, for such a development will 





result in bene 
industry. 

While it is true that individually we can 
do little about the national trend of cattle 
members, we most certainly can do some- 
thing about the number of cattle on our 
own ranches. Our ranches all have a cer- 
tain tolerance as to the number of cattle 
they will carry. We can risk drought, lower 
cattle prices, and damage to our ranges by 
crowding their carrying capacity, or we can 
play safe by stocking our ranches conserva- 
tively. With all the uncertainties that 
exist today it would seem the part of wisdom 
to play the game conservatively. The cattle- 
man who goes into the adjustment period 
after the war with his ranch paid for and 
conservatively stocked and with a reserve of 
cash and War bonds in the bank is the man 
who will survive. 

You are undoubtedly concerned, as I am, 
with the kind of nation which will develop 
out of this war. We are tired of controls, 
tired of being pushed around by bureaucrats 
who seem never to understand and always to 
be wrong and we are apt to assume that after 
the war these controls and bureaucrats will 
disappear. But will they? Will we in this 
country return to a system of free, private, 
competitive enterprise with the Government 
acting as referee, or will we move more and 
more toward national socialism with Govern- 
ment doing the planning and forcing com- 
pliance with its plans? The answer depends 
to a large extent on the success of American 
business enterprise in furnishing gainful em- 
ployment to the returned soldiers and the 
discharged war workers after the war. If 
business is successful in preventing excessive 
unemployment our return to free private en- 
terprise is assured but if we again have large- 
scale unemployment and boondoggling the 
road is open to national socialism. 

Industry is now planning with courage and 
wisdom for reconversion of their plants so as 
to give maximum employment quickly when 
the war is over. Cattlemen must play their 
part in the post-war period. They can best 
do it by deferring until after the war all 
maintenance and repairs and all new ranch 
improvements that are not absolutely neces- 
sary now. And when the war is over, by 
using the reserves of cash and War bonds 
which we should be building up now we can 
give direct employment to many men by 
catching up on our maintenance and repairs 
and by building new improvements and we 
can give indirect employment to many more 
by the purchase of materials for this work. 
I ask that you give serious consideration to 
some such planning as this for your own 
outfit. 

The year that is past has been a trying one 
for all of us and particularly so for our sec- 
retary and for the men and women under 
him in the office. Each new problem has 
called for more study, more travel, and more 
work. They have given freely of their time 
and energy. ‘The association is in excellent 
condition due largely to the untiring energy 
and loyalty of Mr. Mollin. In these trying 
times the need for our association has be- 
come more and more evident and as a result 
its support among cattlemen has broadened 
and deepened. It has a very loyal and broad- 
minded membership. This being true, the 
possibilities of accomplishment are almost 
unlimited. 

As for myself, I shall always remember, not 
the difficulties, the headaches, and the -dis- 
appointments of the last 2 years but the fact 
that, in electing me president of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association, you gave 
me the opportunity to serve the finest indus- 
try in the Nation and the finest and most 
loyal group of people anywhere; the cattle- 
men and cattlewomen of the West. It has 
been a pleasure to serve. 
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Mr. Stalin’s Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Fresident, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “What’s Pal Joey Up To?”, 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Times-Herald. In submitting the edi- 
torial for reprint in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I wish to observe that when the 
Senate was debating the Connally reso- 
lution designed for collaboration, and so 
forth, with the other nations of the 
world, I then offered an amendment 
which had as its objective the guaran- 
teeing of the political integrity of Po- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece, and other countries of 
the world which had been subjugated by 
the Axis horde. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat's Pat Jory Up To? 

Josef Stalin's daily Moscow publication, 
Pravda, day before yesterday printed a rumor 
from Cairo that “two leading British per- 
sonalities” had recently discussed possibilities 
of a separate British-German peace with Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop. The meeting, said the rumor, took 
place in Spain or Portugal, and was supposed 
to have been “not without results.” 


The London Daily Mail reports that the 
Pravda rumor was also broadcast from Mus- 
cow—presumably so that Russians who 
couldn’t read it could hear it 

Speculation is still superrife in Washing- 
ton, London, Algiers, Chungking, etc., as to 
why Pal Joey did such a thing—since, of 





course, Pravda doesn’t print anything except 
what Our Pal wants printed 

There are three possible reasons 
the story was true—which for our part we 
don’t believe; (2) that Stalin himself 
swinging a separate peace deal with Germany, 
and put out this rumor to give himself the 
alibi that he had to beat the British to it— 
which we do not believe, either; or (3) that 
this is just another of those delicate Russian 
hints—delicate like a meat ax—to England 
and the United States to mind their own 
business as regards the coming fifth partition 
of Poland 

The third possible explanation listed above 
looks like the logical explanation to us. It 
fits into the pattern of numerous recent acts 
and gestures of Pal Joey’s government. 


5 


(1) That 


is 


“FOUR FREEDOMS” TAKING PASTING 


Stalin has stated repeatedly that he intends 
to have the eastern half of Poland after the 
Allies win the war 

He has refused to have anything to do with 
the Polish exiled government now resident 
in London; has, indeed, set up a dummy Pol- 
ish government of his own in Moscow. He 
became specific on the subject last week when 
he announced his intention to move west to 
the Curzon line and stay there after the war 
He graciously suggested that Poland be com- 
pensated by part or all of East Prussia, 
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Stalin also has repeatedly stated that he 
means to have the Baltic states in their en- 
—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—be- 
they cut him off from the Baltic Sea 
Leningrad. That was why they 
were set up by the Allies after World War 
No. 1. Though you may not sympathize with 
Stalin, you can understand how he feels. We 
would feel rather resentful and determined 
to do something about it someday if Loui- 
siana under Huey Long had declared itself 
an independent state and cut us off from the 
mouth of the Mississippi 

Stalin, too, intends to take a part of Fin- 
land and the Bessarabian part of Rumania, 
and is frank about it. 

All these plans of the Russian dictator have 
been an increasing worry to our proponents 
of the “four freedoms” and the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The Roosevelt idea, given at least lip 
service by Mr. Churchill, is that small nations 
after this war should be allowed to pick their 
own forms of government by free ballots of 
their peoples. 

This Rooseveltian worry about Joey 
reached a climax Saturday, when Secretary 
of State Hull made an offer to Moscow to 
mediate between Russia and Poland. You 
might as well try to mediate between a big 
hungry bear and a juicy little lamb. The 
bear doesn’t want mediation; he wants the 
lamb. 

It seems likely that th. Pravda rumor pub- 
lication was, among other things, Stalin's 
blunt way of answering the Hull offer to 
mediate, the answer being “No.” 

Quite a pasting, altogether for the “four 
freedoms.” It will be remembered that Mr. 
Roosevelt went to great lengths to persuade 
Stalin to meet him and Mr. Churchill in a 
conference somewhere. Stalin spurned 
three or more invitations but finally con- 
sented to a meeting at Tehran, in the shadow 
of Russia. Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill 
ever since have been letting it be understood 
that all was sweetness and light at Tehran, 
though they have been demure about telling 
their publics what actually took place. 

From developments of the last few days, 
capped by Pravda's publication of that Cairo 
rumor, it appears that Mr. Roosevelt was 
neither as potent nor as persuasive at Teh- 
ran as he has been in some other parts of the 
world. 
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What Kind of Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
interesting contribution entitled “What 
Kind of Peace?” and written by Clifton 
E. Hooper, of 7 First Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., on the far-reaching question of 
permanent peace, and some of the con- 
siderations involved in the establishing 
of necessary international machinery to 
assure future peace. Mr. Hoop2r’s ar- 
ticle shows deep thought, which is 
worthy of consideration by those persons 
and groups who recognize the impor- 
tance and necessity of providing means 
for a continuing peace after we have 
won the war. 

WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 

The frightfulness in suffering, disorder, 

bloodshed, and tax burden caused by war, 
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brings to the front a new leadership that 
seeks a durable peace. A peace that is at- 
tended by the “four freedoms” so far as it can 
be accepted by all mankind—freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, freedom from want, 
and freedom of the seas. 

The conception of these “four freedoms,” 
its application to individuals, to national 
ideologies and economic structures and their 
international relationship, is one that calls 
not only for agreement at the conference 
table; in addition it calls for balance. By 
balance is meant that element which must 
be incorporated into a workable peace pro- 
gram which will permit settlements which 
are actuated by a keen desire to adjust dif- 
ferences rather than an adjustment obtained 
by duress. For, if the objectives must be en- 
forced by might, then the peace will become 
less durable by reason of the political forces 
within the enforcement agency. 

First, it is well to study some of the courses 
pursued by the defeated nations in World War 
No. 1. Three instances suffice to point out 
that a nation in agreement so far as the 
peace table is concerned,may not possess suf- 
ficient cardinal virtues for peaceful perform- 
ance but may, in its latent mind as against 
the one expressed on paper, define the peace- 
table objectives as merely safety measures to 
proceed industrially for a later aggression. 

One instance of peacetime pursuits being 
used as a war preparation, was the way which 
Germany began to build up her peacetime in- 
dustries solely on the basis of creating re- 
sources and easily convertible plants and oth- 
er commercial assets, for war agencies. Even 
her manpower, under the guise of physical 
culture, was regimented and drilled with 
shovels and hoes and such in place of small 
arms which were later substituted. Thus, 
will the peace-table agreement of World War 
No. 2 give any guaranties that neighboring 
nations now antagonistic to the aggressors 
will be recovered politically and even brought 
under moral subjection through industrial 
missionary endeavor? 

Another instance is the making void of 
agreed to or imposed obligations as happened 
by all major nations in World War No. 1. 
How shall we control the monetary structure 
of a nation in relation to our own and yet 
grant that nation the right to recover and 
re-create its own national political and eco- 
nomic structure and still fulfill its just obli- 
gations? 

In another instance dwells the avoidance 
of penalties which should rightfully be im- 
posed upon persons who, as leaders, have 
been guilty of violent acts against others. A 
procedure was worked out after World War 
No. 1, and yet, by sparring for time and com- 
promise, the result was entirely in favor of 
the accused. A few years of respite brought 
indifference and remission. Therefore, what 
shall be the guaranty that the program now 
being advocated by some for a court of crimi- 
nal justice shall not, in the deferment of its 
objectives, become nothing more than a save- 
face and therefore, should the time thus em- 
ployed be devoted to helping create new 
evidences of national security by new inter- 
national trade agreements? 

To anyone who is not given to wishful 
thinking and who Can look ahead to the era 
of peace which we are fighting for, what will 
be the situation 3 or 5 years following the 
setting up of a world congress and court or 
whatever else such representative bodies may 
be called. What will remain unsettled as a 
virulent germ of dissatisfaction? What com- 
promises will have been reluctantly granted? 
What pre-war efforts will be reconstructed for 
commercial advantage in foreign countries? 
Is it possible to change the ideology of a 
nation such as Japan, or even this new Ger- 
many which has been only a generation in 
building? 

Must the incorrigibles who know not de- 
feat, except as a means to make a fresh start, 
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bscome the Assyrians of old and be utterly 
conquered? Or, shall the democratic 
tions try to purchase peace by guaranti« 
food and other commercial values which are 
tre evidence of brotherhood? Or, shal! we 
try to foster a peace program through cu). 
tural missions? Will such policies hoid 
reciprocal values? What shall be the bala: 
to insure durable peace? 

The question has been raised, if the U; 
States had become a member of the L« 
of Nations, would we have had the presen 
war. Emery Reves, in his book entitled “a 
Democratic Manifesto,” brings out this ; 
for our own reflection, namely, that é 
isolationism of the members of the Leacue 


le 


churia; tne isolationism of Great Brit n 
particular when Italy attacked Ethiopia 
were direct contributory causes for a later 
and more widespread aggression against 
others. Our own isolationism and < 
tinuous appeasement policy resorted to w 
Japan, proved but the encouragement for 
this fanatical aggressor to attack our own 
country in a most dastardly manner. 

Quoting Mr. Reves, he says: “Peace is law 
Law is the justified use of force—a coe! 
order. Consequently, peace without em; 
ment of force is inconceivable.” 

The President, in his speech to 
Seventy-eighth Congress, stated in substan 
that following the war, the nations wh: 
covetous, such as Germany, Japan, ( 
Italy, “must be disarmed, kept disarmed” and 
their psychology of life by aggression, must 
also be destroyed. 

One of the silliest arguments advanced by 
peace-at-any-price proponents is that ‘) 
cannot prevent war by waging war.” Of 
course, you cannot obtain the ultimate but 
you can reduce war to a minimum. For this 
reason, we put to death criminals to subdue 
crime and make it too risky to venture u; 
War is a scourge and plague, yet, we spend 
considerable sums and risk lives for pre- 
ventable measures against other scourges 
common to man. 

The break-down in the League of Nations 
was that it was a service devoid of substance 
to make its mission a reality. It was m 
on paper—a zoo of diplomatic endeavor with- 
out an agency to enforce its decisions. Our 
own position is completely outlined by Mr. 
Reves which needs no further comment: 
“During the 20 years preceding this war, we 
wanted nothing but peace. We were pre- 
pared to accept any solution of any problem 
if only the solution kept us out of a shoot- 
ing war. So we permitted treaties to be re- 
garded as scraps of paper because insistence 
on their sanctity would have meant war. We 
allowed ourselves to be cheated, doubie- 
crossed and blackmailed—because we wanted 
to keep our peace.” 

There can only be formulated in peace- 
time endeavor, sufficient values for equitable 
procedure in relation to a future well-being 
The only guaranty of the efficacy of suca 
endeavor consists in its enforcement by 4 
might which is all powerful but which has 
within its own make-up, all the elements of 
discord, division, and bureaucracy which we 
strive against. The cycle of wars is the cycle 
of man’s desire to advance his own cause 
above the others until he succeeds or is de- 
feated. Then comes the period of reparation 
and adjustment by reason of men’s hearts 
yearning to cease bloodshed. Men will sign 
agreements because they are tired of war 
but what will be the balance to keep tie 
peace? 

Therefore it must be self-evident, that the 
“four freedoms” which we, as a Nation, desire 
for ourselves as well as for others, are in reai- 
ity, not freedoms so much as limited objec- 
tives wherein a tremendous responsibility will 
be vested in us by reason of a successful con 
quest—one which should develop in the 3 3 
to come, an entirely new conception ol 
democracy. 








Prohibiition and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 
Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


ae 
] 97 Ta 


lk was given over the Columbia 


T 


I casting System on Sunday, Janu- 
16, by Sam Morris, The Voice of Tem- 
» who broadcasts over WHAS, 840 
‘ycles, of Louisville, Ky., every week- 
( morning at 6:30, central war time: 
] k you, sir 
I ly neighbors 
We are happy to you over the 


speak to 
rk on the subject Prohibition 
If you want a free copy of my 
ur requests to Sam Morris, 


ia netv 
> War. 


address y< 


r = 1 


( i 


B 7, Louisville, Ky. 
Nationa] prohibition in America was no 
ht affair 


e first American temperance 
d in Si 


A 


society was 
iratoga County, N. Y., in 1808. 
st national temperance convention was 
in Philadelphia in 1833. The National 








Prchibition Party was formed in 1869. The 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was 

ed in 1874. The American Anti-Sa- 
League was organized in 1893. 

Maine was the first State to adopt State- 

prohibition in 1851. Other States 

i the ranks, and by 1916 there were 23 

States. Four more came in in 1917 and 

6 more in 1918, making a total of 33 States 


er prohibition by State 
nal prohibition. 

In May 1917 Congress passed a law prohibit- 

x the sale of alcoholic beverages to all men 

n military uniform. 

On December 22, 1917, Congress submitted 
the eighteénth amendment to the States for 
their ratification. Only 185,000 American sol- 

ers were in Europe at that time. 

rhe necessary two-thirds of the States rati- 
eighteenth amendment in 1919, and 

into effect on January 16, 1920, 
$ ago today. 
are indisputable facts of history. 

National prohibition was the natural and 
inevitable result of over a hundred years of 
temperance education, organization, legisla- 
tion, and agitation by good men and women, 
who were sick at the rages of rum. 

Yet there are folks who say it was put over 
by war hysteria while the boys were away. 

It would be as intelligent, and as logical, to 
say that a farmer grows his hogs, cows, chick- 
and hay the day he hauls them to 


action before 








RESULTS OF REPEAL 


We repealed prohibition in 1933. We have 
had 10 years of relegalized drink. We know 
the results. 

Dry territory is ruthlessly drenched with 
Federal sanction. 

Beer, wine, and whiskey consumption rises 
in an ever-increasing flood. 

F. B. I. records show that drinking drivers 

have increased every year since 1935, with 
nearly twice as many, per 100,000 of our popu- 
lation, in 1942 as in 1932, the last year of 
prohibition. 
They show that arrests for drunkenness 
have increased every year with approximately 
two and one-half times as many per 100,000 
of the population in 1942 as in 1932. 

The percentage of arrests for drunkenness 
among women was nearly five times as great 
in 1942 as in 1932, the last year of prohibition. 

Arrests of girls under 21 years of age for 
drunkenness, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 








prostitution and other sex crimes increased 
89.5 percent during the first 6 mo of 
1943. 

Yet, some folks say 
American women drink. 

Twenty-six percent of Federal 
were behind during 
liquor-law violations; 52 percent 
there today for that offense. 

Today the Department of Justice, and a 
special Senate committee are both investi- 
gating the liquor industry for mor 
combines, price evasions, ceiling 
hoarding, black markets, 
bootleggers 

Ten airs af 
leopard has not chang 
as wild and vici 


nths 


prohibition made 
prisoners 
prohibition for 
of them are 


bars 








moons! 









He i uS as ever. 
THE SAME OLD DRINK 

They said the old saloon would 
back. So, they changed the name 

called a 

groc 





cafe, filling stati 


night club 


a 





Ss 


ore, tavern, 





cocktail lounge, first chance, la 
bloody bucket, wagon wheel, tir I 
patch, blue moon, silver moon, pale moon 






y changed the name—they didn’t 
nge the drink 
The old saloon is not back—the old drink 
is back 
That's where the trouble lies. 


That’s what the fight is over 
You may paint a pump handle until y 


yu 
are black in the face, but it won’t change 
the water in the well. You may change a 
rattlesnake from his hiding place to your 
rose bed, but it won’t change the pcison in 


his fangs. 

You may legalize bootleggers and let them 
come out of their back-alley prohibition hid- 
ing places and sell their wares in cafes, filling 
stations, swanky hotel bars, night clubs, and 
cocktail lounges—it doesn't change the alco- 
hol they sell the least bit in the worl 
is still the same old habit-forming, 
poisonous drug that spawns crime, 
corruption, begets poverty, fosters vice, 
wrecks homes, befuddles the brain, weakens 
the will, and damns the soul. 

It is the same old snake 





WARTIME PROHIBITION 

We at war. 

War regulations, restrictions, and emergen- 
cies make the toleration of this traffic ridic- 
ulous in these days of national shortages. 

For example: Millions of hardworking peo- 
ple are forced by the change to wartime to 
get up an hour sooner every morning in 
order to save electricity, but every night, all 
over the Nation, multiplied thousands of 
taverns, night clubs, beer bars, roadhouses, 
honky-tonks and juke joints, with blazing 
neon signs and bright lights, operate until 
the wee hours of the morning. 

Take another example— 

Millions of sober, loyal, patriotic, bond-buy- 
ing, taxpaying, blood-donating American 
citizens can’t get automobile tires or gasoline 
for pleasure driving, but thousands of big 
motortrucks wear out big tires and burn up 
unlimited quantities of gasoline to provi 
beer, wine, and whisky for the pleasure 
drinking people. 

Take another example— 

The War Priority Board has called upon 
the Nation to gather its scrap iron from 
hedge rows, fence corners, back alleys, rights- 
of-way and wreck yards, but at the same 
time it has permitted thousands of tons of 
pure steel to be made into whisky barrel 
hoops and beer-bottle caps, which, by no 
stretch of an honest imagination, can 
called necessary to the war effort. 

While patriotic citizens saved tin cans 
Shaving-cream and toothpaste tubes, and 
even tinfoil chewing gum wrappers to provide 
steel for the weapons of war, thousands of 
beer haulers were collecting the big No. 
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sic f 
galk n-size heavy < t caf restaurants, 
and hotels. Half they « ected went t 
make caps for be 

idia nd Europe, on 
ri i Llow ry the 
here at home can't 
get food, supplies for horses, cat I d 
chickens, the breweries go right i 4 r 
mi s of tons of V g n and f i 
sur es, making beer 
ut 
cong It 
eck I cal 
il w ‘ nC - 
to +) ve g 
undreds of |} 
rye tr 
ee 
= be 1 
t weap f 
\ u ghy 
i W 1 be d 
Don't talk to n about w -eyed prohibi- 
tion f i a 
We have a war to wir 
Take ther thir 
On w em pay d i h days 
thousands of war plant em} that ought 
t b c h b, are a g al nd 
bleary-« 1, with befuddled br d with 
shattered nerve headache and hang ove 
They call it absenteeism 
Newspapers report th ne war plant of 
Detroit, Mich., had to close d for 2 whole 
shifts on Christmas Day, simply because 
so many of their 6.000 workers were drunk 
That’s what I am talking about 
It is widespread all over this Nation, and 
everybody knows it. A big Allied |! f 
has been quoted as saying that the rece 
rail and steel strik d ew i 
will mean the death of add thousands 
on the foreign battle front 
What about all of this prolific waste, mud- 
dled inefficiency, impeded ortati 


hindered nd dissipat 
in tl drink shops of this 


If those 


production, 








threatened 
enemies—and they di 
petted, and pampered drink 
them dance with glee 
REJECTION FOR VENEREAL DISEASE 

Here is something else 

About 1,000,000 men have been rejected 
fror armed f venere ‘ - 
ease M wild escapade 

d dru ed with liquor 
dives, nig I ky-t ks, 
al juke joint 

Millions of other young men, whose pray- 
ing mothers, church attendance, and Chris- 
tian ideals kept them yer and healt! re 

and dying on world battle fronts 





‘ontrast between the contribu- 
tions of t church and the contribution of 
the repeal liquor industry in producing 
physically fit manhood to fight in this v 


all about 


zood church people, who want 








wartime prohibition, wild-eyed fanatics and 
blue-nosed reformers, doesn’t meet the issue. 

Our boys « battle fr ts need weap- 
ons of war tl wine, whisky, “whoopee” 
Pp es, headaches and hangovers, can’t pro- 


THE BLOODY 


MARNE” 





July 14 is French Independence Day. In 
1918 French soldiers along the Marne Rit 
defenses, protecting Paris in World War N 

é di Z 

the » hour 

I 1G d, 

who had bee ( ease their 
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d make them “tough,” stormed Al- 

s in surge after surge to deliver 
blow 

ht and to left seasoned 

3 fell back under the wither- 

g the American Third Divi- 

d on both flanks Hour after 

turned into day, day darkened 

and another night and day of 

slaughter followed as those 

enced, but sober, American 

re outnumbered 10 to 1, 

victory 


the 


c, leavin 


came. 


They took everything old Kaiser Bill had 
and littered the battlefield with 60 percent 

the Germans left piled in heaps. 

It saved the day. 

turned the tide of World War No. 1. 

General Pershing decorated them with the 

scription “The Rock of the Marne.” 
“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, lest we 
rget.” 

That’s what sober soldiers, backed by a 
sober Nation, did 25 years ago. 

Prohibition worked. We did it then. 
do it again. 


Let’s 


Education of Returning Soldiers and 
Sailors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein, for the information of 
Members, a letter received from Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
a copy of a letter sent to Governor Sal- 
tonstall by Julius H. Warren, commis- 
sioner of education for Massachusetts, 
relative to S. 1509 and any similar bill 
pending in the House of Representa- 
tives: ° 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, January 13, 1944. 

JOHN W. McCorRMACK, 

Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: At my 
request, Julius E. Warren, commissioner of 
education, has examined the contents of 
Senate bill 1509 which concerns the educa- 
tion of returning soldiers and sailors. He 
has also conferred with various educational 
leaders in the commonwealth. 

I enclose herewith a report to me that he 
has prepared on this subject. It includes the 
points that he believes are essential if the 
bill is to achieve its objective of being of the 
most benefit to the returning veterans. He 
is, I am, and I feel confident that you are 
also, a firm believer in the principle that 
adequate and generous provisions should be 
made for the boys and girls of our armed 
forces to complete their education which has 
been interrupted by war service. 

At the same time, we here in Massachusetts 
have always believed that the education of 
our children is a responsibility for local and 
State government, and I hope it always will 
continue as such. It therefore becomes 
mighty important in order to maintain this 
principle of government, and at the same 
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time to recognize the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to take care of its war 
veterans, that the provisions in this Dill 
make it clear that the administration of this 
act will be left in the hands of the individual 
States under general policies formulated in 
Washington. The ninth and tenth para- 
graphs of Commissioner Warren’s letter point 
to the necessary provisions to carry out this 
principle of government. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you 
this memorandum on this most important 
subject for your consideration. I know that 
the commissioner of education, or any of 
our State authorities will give you any fur- 
ther information that you may desire. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of the Commonwealth. 
THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, January 10, 1944. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL: At your 
request I have discussed with leaders of 
education in this State Senate bill No. 1509, 
dated as of November 3, and with their help 
have analyzed the intent and purpose of the 
proposed law, together with the machinery 
for putting the program into operation. I 
am advised that since the bill was introduced 
it has been written to include some changes 
which seem essential for efficient and 
economically sound operation. 

Since the purpose of the bill is to provide 
for all war service persons suitable oppor- 
tunities to continue or to complete their 
formal education in approved educational in- 
stitutions, and thus stop the gap caused by 
the war interruption of the various kinds of 
educational experience needed by young 
men and women who are to participate in 
the stable and effective operation of a democ- 
racy, I would report to you that in my judg- 
ment the bill as finally enacted should in- 
clude the following provisions: 

“1. Availability of 1 year of educational 
experience to any war service person honor- 
ably discharged after September 16, 1940, 
serving for a period of at least 6 months in 
the armed forces of the United States, in 
the merchant marine or any of the auxiliaries 
thereto, who desires to continue or complete 
his formal education and who is qualified to 
meet the admission requirements of the edu- 
cational institution or training agency which 
he selects and who continues to make in 
that institution satisfactory educational 
progress. 

“2. Participating educational institutions 
should include: 

“a. Elementary and secondary schools; 
trade schools; scientific, technical, and voca- 
tional training institutions. 

“b. Apprentice and in-service training op- 
portunities in business and industrial estab- 
lishments (which provide State and Federal 
compensation regulations) and operate under 
the supervision of the State board of war- 
service education herein created by this act. 

“c. Any institution of higher education in- 
cluding junior colleges approved by the State 
board of war-service education herein created 
by this act. 

“3. Each war-service person should receive 
a maintenance payment of $50 a month if 
single, $75 a month if married, with $10 a 
month for each dependent child during such 
time as he may be in full-time attendance in 
an approved educational institution. 

“4. The approved educational institution 
should be paid from Federal funds the full 
amount of tuition, laboratory, library, and 
other fees regularly charged by such institu- 
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tion for each war-service person enrolled an; 
in full-time attendance. 

“5. These payments should not be ma 
for any given recipient over a period longer 
than 1 calendar year, except for certain S| 
Cially qualified persons within quotas t 
established by the national agency, who n 
receive such payments for a maximum period 
of 3 additional calendar years. The enti: 
educational experience for each recipi 
should not extend beyond a pericd of 6 ca 
endar years from the date of his disch 
with initial enrollment to be effected within 
period of 12 months from the date of d 
charge. 

“6. The cducational institution which | 
been approved by the State board of 
service education herein created by this 

1 have the right— 

“a. To determine qualifications for admi 
sion of war-service persons. 

“b. To select from the applicants th 
whom it is willing to admit. 

“c. To pass upon satisfactory progress of its 
war-Sservice students. 

“7, Each war service person shall be f 
to select the educational institution in which 
he wishes to enroll within or outside } 
State and choose the course or courses which 
he desires subject to the approval of the edu- 
cational institution concerned. 

“8. Machinery should be created in connec- 
tion with the operation of this act which 
will provide educational and vocational coun- 
seling and guidance to the persons eligible 
for training. 

“9, For the Federal administration of this 
act there should be created an agency within 
the United States Office of Education wh 
function should be to formulate policies and 
procedures necessary to assure the effective 
operation of the program, to set up State 
quotas of trainees, etc., and to distribut: 
funds through the appropriate educationa 
agency set up within the individual States 

“10. To carry out the provisions of 
proposal within the State, a State should, by 
legislative enactment, designate any existing 
State board of education or create a nev 
board to be called the State board for wa 
service education. Pending such action by 
the legislature, the Governor should desig- 
nate or create such a board whose functic 
would essentially be: 

“a. Approval of educational 
of the State. 

“b. Setting up and maintaining guidanc 
and counseling services to be available to the 
ex-service personnel in the State. 

“c, Certifying persons who are eligible t 
receive various types of education an 
training. 

“d. Determining fees to be charged f 
educational services wherever those fees ar¢ 
in doubt. 

“e. Adopting rules and regulations nece 
sary for the effective operation of the pro 
gram within the State.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JuLius E. WARREN, 
Commissioner of Education 
jor Massachusetts. 
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Jobs for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter, which was 

































































































hed in today’s New York Herald 


R SOLDIERS—DISCHARGED SERGEANT PRO- 
TESTS PENDING PLAN 


New York Herald Tribune 





ur issue of January 14 it was re- 
that all ex-servicemen who applied 
d : ») enter private employment 
eligible for benefits under the pending 


mustering-out pay bill. 
vas 1 of 110 


men 


returned 





5 in October under the pro- 
charge act We were ina 

f the north African theater 

itions were submitted to us. It 





ned these men were being released 
the Army had found that men more 
38 could stand up to conditions 
i by combat training and actio1 
is true no compulsion was used in 
we were made to feel the regiment 
be better off without these older men 
applications were disapproved 
commanders, but were approved en 
by the regimental commander 
men, in in 
na year and a half and with at 
overseas service, took 


th every combat soldier 


not 








> cases 


hese no case service for 

least 

their chances 

Their main 

discharge was to try to get 

ves placed in jobs to provide some 

post-war competition for 

h men under 40. There is absolutely 

urance now of future security in any 

-day job. In one case an ex-service- 

n could not be rehired by his former em- 

r because of seasOnal lay-offs. So, as 
diers say, “It commences already 

Mr. May, chairman of the House Military 

Committee, stated publicly, following 

e of the mustering-out pay 

December, that the House would not 

wild on this issue, as the Senate had. 

He further stated that able-bodied men more 

38 would have to await further assisting 

lation because one of the 
e was the men had to 





r sie j 
r seexing 


agairst 


Senate 


conditions of 


have jobs before 





scharge. ‘This is definitely not true, as this 
I ion was waived in the entire north 
African theater, nor do the local draft boards 


W. M. C. have any jurisdiction over these 
harged men more than 38 
Despite the abundance of jobs today 


, many 
ex-servicemen are having a great deal of 
uble fitting themselves into jobs other 
n those they held before entering service. 
None of these men are looking for a hand- 


but their period of readjustment back to 
vilian life is just as difficult as will be that 
of the men who come later. 

With few exceptions, an enlisted man with 
tments, insurance, bond payments, per- 
| travel, and other incidentals had little 

10 chance to save money while in service 
Upon transfer and release they had to assume 
full dependency of families, insurance, pur- 
chase of clothing, and resumption of any in- 
tallment payments suspended during service. 
rhere are many cases where men have had to 
borrow to meet these obligations. 


* * » 








> = 

None of the 110 men involved received a 
ul discharge. Each is on Enlisted Reserve, 
ubject to recall in 24 hours. Every one of 
hem is willing to be recalled if the country's 
nterests require it. Such legislation en- 
genders the worst ill will and retaliatory ac- 


n. Are these men to be penalized for a 
ile made by the Army and was not of their 
seeking in the first place? 

We believe this bill is discriminatory and 
is merely postponing the issue for a future 
Session of Congress. Members of Congress 
have been asked to explain why no public 

nouncement of this provision was made 
1 the bill was ready to be voted on, who 


y 





wrote the 
provision. 
All ex-servicemen in this category are urged 
to take action, for the end is not yet 
ROBERT H. HENDERSON, 
er Staff Sergeant A. A. A., 
United States Arm 
TEANECK, N. J., January 15, 1944 


measure, and the reason for this 


Form 





An Inductee Speaks 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written by a 
young man who had recently entered the 
military service: 


AN INDUCTEE SPEAKS 

I have been inducted into the Army 

No, I do not want to go to war. I am a 
young man just getting a start in life. I 


wife and a wonderful baby 
We been sheltered in ac 
bungalow. I don’t want to go to 
cause I like to come home at night, put on 
soft shoes, light up my pipe, and sit pe fully 
by the fireside with my family 

I don’t want to go to war because 
living a good life. in a good American home 
I like to have my evenings free to read the 
newspzper and listen to the radi I like to 
have time to take a drink, if I like, and blow 
smoke rings. I'd rather get up at the sound 


have a lovely 
have 





I'm 


of an alarm clock than a bugle 

I don’t want to go to war because I like to 
stand on the corner and argue with my 
neighbors about whatever my fancy desires 
I like to be able to go to church on Sunday or 


sleep late. I don’t have to lock my doors to 
keep my neighbors out. It’s quiet and peace- 
ful out here, and I don’t want to 
No, I don’t want to go to war 
do 10,000,000 other men. And 
why I do not want to go to war ¢ 
reasons why it is necessary that I go 
this wife, this baby—this quiet, peaceful life 
of freedom—must be s: (Pvt 
Gurganus, in 
News, Retail Credit Co.) 


go to war. 
But neither 


the reasons 





ived 





Justice Now for Returning Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as you all 
know, I am not given to frequent and 
lengthy speeches on the floor of the 
House. It has been my policy as a first- 
termer to listen and learn. 

However, the urgent need for speed in 
passing adequate legislation prompts me 
to express myself in behalf of the amend- 
ment to the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944, offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota, Representative WIL- 
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LIAM LEMKE, and 
other Members, inch 


sponsore 


iding myself Th 





amendment provides for a minimum of 
$100 and a maximum of $700 payable to 


returning V 


terans, 


length of service. 


. 4 Te. mh hh} ys ’ : > wm + 
Some of the arguments and statemen 


depending upon the 





in behalf of this amendment have been 
expressed in letters, telegrar and 
articles received from constitu 
organiz yns, and veteran Ex pts 
from just a few of tl I fol- 
lo 
I reset.t.ng veterans of World Wars } 1 
2 in Minnesota, we ask y ul . 
Ving i y i I - 
charged veterans of World War No. 2 ) 
: I urned an f ] I - 
con ce 
I hould 1 b « f } ° 
l 1€! w to provide imn - 
muster it | l l- 


: é i 
e in <« eed nmediate cas} e 
s rowing eve ‘ The N a 
i + Cc S act T ht I x { l- 
mander of \V r f Fore Wars I ) 
It V bserva ter f 
Suny for e of e I bu ey 
do de e a place int e m d 
will ed | yu é s ! f - 
€ An I \ t \ e 
of t ch ¥ F e f ‘ Vv 
hcev'ld ve flicier tir t 
er ive tT 4 - 
va tl A yi n Ber M ) 
The following are extra from ar 
article which appeared in the Cl! 


Herald-American recently, and which 
was mailed to me by a Navy man from 
Fergus Falls, Minn 


i 


More than half a million } rat ~ 
fightir n ‘ been 
ife m ( I a f ¢ 
and many m <¢ - 
e of gainful ¢ \ 
losu has come ck 2 








erican 
ri n 





























aaa i t T= 
rible human cost of W 

3ut the American have id a i 
ening shock from the further d 4 
the Government of the U t State h a 
yet made 1 idequate provi ns for the care 
of these men =e 's 

Congress should the a eh o 
est, and patriotic bi r 2 
embodying its provision ind keep fa 
with the fighting men 

Let the people of the d States protest 

gainst the insult tha bet ffered to 
the servicemen 

Let the people particularly prote gainst 
the negiec I j I cf 
the nd k, who h been cast 
back into civil life to shift for themselves 
or be the ward f charity ° . : 

The 600,000 fighting i ready dis- 
charged are ly th \ lard t e 
destined to return 

Let us not permit our shameful neg] of 
them to be the pattern of ] re ol 
those still to come 





The measure, S. 1543, reported out b 





the Committee on Military Affa of the 
House is entirely inadequat It is not 
even as adequate as the measure ap- 


proved by the S¢ l e fai 
to liberalize this bill, S. 1543, I the 
© will if 

Wisk ALL 


Senate 
provision. 
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National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, January 19, 1944 
Mr. WHITE. 


ri y pl 


Mr. Speaker, it is now 
oposed to enact a uni- 
in this country as a 
This is an issue fraught 
consequences for our Nation 

and its people. 
When we review the history of the slow 
‘of man from slavery to civili- 
» can appreciate the gravity of 


} 
ai. 


Law 
ure. 


with seriou 


é t public-works projects of an- 
tiquity were built with slave labor. The 
Civil War in our own country was feught 
and won on the issue of the abolishment 
of involuntary vitude. The greatest 
example of Irish eloquence is Curran’s 
speet al emancipation, which 
I quot 


I speak in the spiri the 


Ser 


10n univet 


British law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, 
and inseparable from, the British soil— 
which proclaims, even to the stranger and 
the so! rner, the moment he sets his foot 
upon British ¢€ that the ground on 
which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the us of universal emancipation. No 
matter in what language his doom may have 
been pronounced; no matter what complex- 
ion incompatible with freedom an Indian 
n African sun may have burnt upon 
no matter in what disastrous battle 
liberty may have been cloven down; no 
with what solemnities he may have 
been devoted upon the altar of slavery; the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together 
in the dust; his soul abroad in her 
jesty; his swells beyond the 
that burst from 
i him, and he stands redeemed, regen- 
d disenthralled, by the irresistible 
universal emancipation. 


rth, 


his 
matter 


walks 

body 
of his chains 

7} 

arated 


renlus ol 


When slavery marred our civilization, 
the immortal Lincoln, in the strife of 
civil war, issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation that the world might know 
that slavery had been banished from our 
shores: 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCIPATION 
MATION 

Whereas on the 22d day of September 
A. D. 1862, a proclamation was issued by the 
President of the United States, containing, 
among other things, the following, to wit: 

That on the Ist day of January A. D. 
1863, all persons held as slaves within any 
State or designated part of a State the people 
whereof then be in rebellion against 
the United States shall be then, thencefor- 
ward, and forever free; and the executive 
government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
such persons and will do no act or acts to 
repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual free- 
dom. * * ®* 

And by virtue of the power and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States and parts of States are and 
henceforward shall be free, and that the 


PROCLA=- 


et 
shall 


| executive government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authorities 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free to abstain from all vio- 
lence, unless in necessary self-defense; and 

nend to them that in all cases when 
allowed they labor faithfully for reasonable 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that no one 
in this country today regrets this great 
forward step in advancing human lib- 
erty or would support a law to force 
people to labor that others may profit. 


Mustering-Out Pay 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am heartily in favor of legislation pro- 
viding for mustering-out pay for our 
service men and women, 

On October 26, 1943, I introduced H. R. 
3541, which was referred to the Military 
Affairs Committee. My bill has for its 
purpose to grant veterans of the present 
war base pay and family allowances or 
allowances for quarters for 1 year after 
their separation from the service or re- 
lease from active duty. I believe my 
bill is considerably more liberal with our 
service men and women than the bill 
considered today and yesterday; how- 
ever, I do want to state I am for the pro- 
visions of the present bill because this 
legislation will help; too, it is my under- 
standing our veterans’ organizations are 
for the legislation. This is doubtless 
evidence the legislation is very construc- 
tive. As one who has a brother-in-law 
in service, as well as 14 first cousins—4 
overseas—I have supported all legisla- 
tion to assist and aid our service men 
and women. I myself am the author of 
H. R. 2349, now a law, which is assisting 
certain warrant officers. 


Let the Fighting Man Speak for Himself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, “Do you 
want the soldier now fighting your bat- 
tles on foreign fronts to pay your grocery 
bill on the home front?” This state- 
ment, or one similar to it, has been made 
many times by the opponents of subsi- 
dies. Then, too, the statement has been 
made that the soldier would not want to 
cast his vote under the so-called Lucas- 








Green bill, because, by its denial 
States’ rights, such action would be y 
constitutional. 

My soldier mail recently does not c 
cide with either of these statements. 
letters received from men in the fi 
ing service have advocated subsidi 
the soldier vote, without any entan 
ments, such as would be presented by 
measure adopted in the Senate 
fighting men in my district who id 
themselves by giving their nam 
addresses are soldiers, sailors, mari: 
Coast Guard men, and flyers, and 
those to whom I listen. I will take t 
word and their suggestion against 
of the unnamed fighting 
words have been so glibly employ 
the air, in the press, and from the 
platform. 

Let the fighting men speak for 


sp 
selves. Here is what some of them 


CHIcaGO, ILL., December 10, 1 

Representative WILLIAM Rowan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: ~ am about to go in the Ar 

and I shall be definitely upset if I fi: 

red tape of voting hopelessly difficult. 

Please do what you can to get a « 
soldier vote through Congress. 

Yours truly, 


YO? } 
men w! 


til 


GEorGE A. Crart 


New York, N. Y., December 10, 194 
Congressman RowAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROWAN: Very seld 
do I become sufficiently disturbed to wri 
my Representatives in Congress. How 
the recent issue of Federal legislation « 
abling soldiers to vote without going th: 
the red tape now involved lias made a 
impression upon me. * 

As a member of your constituency I have 
followed your record enough to know t 
your voting has been consistently libs 
and that you will undoubtedly do what jy 
can to expedite the soldier vote bill. 

I would only like to urge you to do e\ 
thing within your power to expedite ps 
of a more useful bill than the one rece! 
passed by the Senate. As a member of t 
armed forces, I have voted several time 
the past year and a half, so I am well aw 
of the difficulties faced by a soldier want 
to vote. I know that many soldiers urgent 
desire to exercise the democratic right of 
ballot but don’t because the cumber 
State requirements discourage them befor 
they start. And we all know that leaving 
the matter up to the States is no soluti 
at all. 

I recently made a trip to a number of 
Army posts and as I went from place 
place I inquired of my friends and othe 
I met about voting. They unanimous 
agreed that cutting away the red tape a 
freeing the soldier vote was not only desir- 
able but urgent. Who should have a larger 
say in determining our national policies 
1944, for instance, than the boys in the lint 
or in training? 

Please do everything you can to help u 

Sincerely, 
RoseErT E. MERRIAM, 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry. 


Dear Sir: I hope you are not a member of 
one of those subcommittees of a subcom- 
mittee that has to report to the subcommit- 
tee of the committee, because I would like 








wer to this question and don't want to 


v 6 months to get it. 
Shall I tell my brothers on the Salerno 
f about the unwanted battalion? 


That ought to be a great morale builder 
uld make them fighting mad to know 
about political slugs who prefer tangles of 
tape to tangles of barbed wire. 
Don't you think so? 
Cheerfully yours, 


Brian CATLIN. 


DECEMBER 30, 1943. 
W. A. ROWAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I am a lieutenant in the Navy, 
one of your former constituents, now sta- 
tioned in Farragut, Idaho. Congratulations 

yur fight for subsidies. 

Keep up the good work. 

Respectfully, 
Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Jack “I” STELLERMAN, 
Camp Scott 27, Fatragut, Idaho. 





Mustering-Out Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
legislation to provide mustering-out pay 
for members of our Nation’s armed forces 
should be enacted promptly. It is the 
least we can do to assist those now de- 
fending us, when they return to civilian 
ife. Of course they cannot be properly 
recompensed in money for their service 
and sacrifice, but they should receive all 
reasonable and possible financial assist- 
ance from a grateful Nation. I am heart- 
ily in favor of this legislation which calls 
for the mustering-out pay, just as I favor 
all other justly deserved and necessary 
benefits for the protection and welfare 
of those who serve in the armed forces. 
Their best interests should be our first 


interests. 





Prisoners of War and the Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hull: 
The Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CeLter: I have received your 
letter of December 27, 1943, suggesting the 
need for the extension of the scope of the in- 
ternational convention which prescribes 
standards for the treatment of prisoners of 


war to all civilians who may be interned or 
detained in time of war. 








In September 1939 shortly after 
break of war in Europe this Gover 
to all belligerent powers a communication 
stating that, although it recognized that it 
might be essential to maintain surveillance 
and some restriction upon the acts of civilian 
enemy aliens, it hoped that such measures 
would not be carried to the extreme of mass 
internment of civilian enemy aliens for the 
duration of the war, since such treatment 
meant widespread and seemingly unnecessary 
suffering to thousands of innocent persons 
and that it hOped that the belligerent gov- 
ernments would give thought to the means of 
avoiding this harshness to civilians perhaps 
by mutual release for repatriation through 
neutral countries of adult males under parole 
not to bear arms, such paroles to be reported 
to the enemy government or governments 
through the powers representing their inter- 
ests in enemy countries. 

Upon the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Germany, the United States 
Government announced to the German Gov- 
ernment its intention to observe the Geneva 
prisoners of war convention to which it is a 
party and to apply it to prisoners of war and, 
so far as its provisions might be adaptable, to 
civilian internees. The German Government, 
which had signed and ratified the convention, 
thereupen notified the United States Govern- 
ment that it would apply the convention to 
the treatment of American prisoners of war 
and to the treatment of American civilian 
internees so far as its provisions might be 
adaptable to civilian internees. The United 
States Government and the German Govern- 
ment subsequently agreed that use would not 
be made of article 27 of the Geneva prisoners 
of war convention to compel civilian in- 
ternees to work 

The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention 
provides a humanitarian standard of treat- 
ment for prisoners of war. Specifically, it 
provides that prisoners of war shall be treated 
humanely and held in honorable captivity— 
not imprisoned as criminals. It establishes 
as the standard for shelter and diet of prison- 
ers of war the corresponding treatment of 
garrison troops of the detaining power and 
establishes fundamental rights regarding cor- 
respondence, medical care, clothing, pay for 
labor, satisfaction of intellectual,’ recrea- 
tional, and religious needs and the con- 
tinued enjoyment of full civil rights 

The Department of State is constantly alert 
to insure the observance of the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention. Whenever it is 
learned through the Swiss Government, 
which represents American interests in Ger- 
many and German-occupied _ territories, 
through the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, or otherwise, that the terms of the 
convention are not being observed, the United 
States Government draws the attention of 
the German Government to that Govern- 
mrent’s obligations under the Geneva Prison- 
ers of War Convention. It may be stated that 
as a result of such representations, improve- 
ments have been reported in the conditions 
under which prisoners of war and civilian 
internees are held by the German Govern- 
ment. 

The Department exercising especial 
vigilance to prevent discrimination by the 
German authorities against American prison- 
ers of war upon a racial or religious basis, and 
is happy to report that it has so far obtained 
no evidence of the existence of such discrimi- 
nation. 

The barbarous treatment accorded by the 
German authorities to certain categories of 
civilians under their control indicates the 
desirability of some international instrument 
similar to the Geneva Convention to set 
forth the duties of belligerents in respect of 
all victims of war and oppression and to pro- 
vide appropriate neutral and international 
machinery for their protection and relief, 


is 
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This and other proposals looking toward 
the revision of existing int agree- 
ments to meet needs brought to light by the 
present war are being coordinated in the 
Department with * view to their presentation 
for discussion and consideration at an appro- 
priate time 


Sincerely 





ernational 


yours, 
CORDELL HuLL. 





Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday? Januaiy 19, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the Boston Globe 
of January 7, 1944, on Votes for Soldiers. 

The situation in Massachusetts is 
similar to that in my own State of Penn- 
sylvania where a law providing for the 
voting of Pennsylvania soldiers is on the 
statute books. This bill has proved 
totally inadequate. The number of 
soldiers taking advantage of this means 
to vote has been so small that it has been 
surprising. Soldiers who have attempted 
to get ballots and have them returned 
in time have complained that they were 
unable to do so. 

Certainly it is the obligation of the 
Congress to facilitate by all possible 
means the exercise of the suffrage rights 
or the men and women in the armed 
services of the United States 

The editorial follows: 


VOTES FOR SOLDIERS 
It looks more and more as though the 
service men and women, who are likely to 
number nearly 12,000,000 by November, will 
be enabled to cast ballots in the national 
election. Of course they should, and the 
doubt of action by Congress make this 
possible has cast a severe Amer- 
ican democracy 


Secretaries 


to 
shadow on 
Stimson and Knox have com- 
bined to issue an explicit notice to the Coun- 
cil of State Governments as to the conditions 
under which War and Navy Departments can 
cooperate effectively. The 
that legislation 
ballots 


Secretaries urge 
be uniform to make absentee 
available to servicemen at least 45 

the election They als 


notice of various limitations on 


days before 










be done by Army and Navy, which are 
charged, first of all, with pressing the w 
against the enemy 

If, however, the States take action in time 
there seems to be a good prospect that the 
weight of the servicemen will be felt when 
the results are compiled. Here in Massa- 
chusetts there is provision for absentee bal- 
loting, but it was not made with a global 
war in mind. In the last election held by the 
town of Brookline. ballo were sent to a 


number of voters in the English theater of 
war and in other places where our forces were 
stationed, but it was not until after the elec- 
tion was held that the ballots reached those 
entitled to vote in England. It is true, how- 
ever, that one soldier ballot was received 
from Alaska but that had an airmail stamp 
on the outside of the envel« In the last 
State election very few ballots were received 
from those in the armed forc were 
from men within th 


pe 


es and all 


United Stat 


es 
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has been explained by three men entitled to 
rate as experts in local politics. All are town 
clerks, Messrs. Shinners, of Brookline; Well- 
n of Waterman, and Ryder, of Arlington. 
» chief difficulty is that the interim be- 
the time the ballots are printed and 
election. date is too short to give the 
portunity the uniformed voters rightfully 
rve. Some heip in this matter was of- 
d by the work of the special legislative 
mission of 1941. It sible for 
nd women in the armed forces to be 
red by a kindred person. The filing 
pplications for absentee ballots has also 
1 arranged. But there is still the vital 
on of time. 
illots cannot be printed until nomina- 
ions are made. The coming primary date is 
September 19, 1944, and not until after the 
results of the primaries are determined can 
people know who are the candidates. 
Therefore these town clerks recommend 
that the date of the primaries be set for" 
They suggest the third Thursday in June. 
Consciousness of the importance of this mat- 
ter is shown by Governor Saltonstall-who is 
seeking from the supreme court of the Com- 
monwealth an advisory opinion as to whether 
the war powers co! 
general court give him the authority to de- 
cree this change. If the ruling is adverse he 
will take up the question of a special session 


OW D 
is now pc 


Am Aww AHA Oe 


ae 


+ 


vard, 


of the legislature to enact whatever legisla- 


tion is required. 

None should doubt that Massachusetts will 
be fair to the armed forces. If an off-year 
meeting of the general court is necessary, 
that will be called. Of course, in taking any 
action great care should be exercised to make 
the voting effective by understanding exactly 
what the Military and Naval Establishments 
can and cannot do. Messrs. Knox and Stim- 
son have been at pains to be explicit 

In the Senate the bill brought in by Sen- 
ators GREEN and Lucas was treated rather 
roughly, but that was last year and the reac- 
tion to such an undemocratic and un-Amer- 
ican attitude as disregarding the soldiers’ 
right to vote has been emphatic. As a re- 
sult there is a prospect of a solution by which 
a commission will be created to prepare bal- 
lots and turn them over to the Army and 
Navy and then to transmit the marked bal- 
lots to the secretaries of the 48 States. 

A national election in wartime will be a 
trying occasion, but it should not be too bad 
with the servicemen entitled to take full part. 

UNCLE DUDLEY, 


Dedication of Mosquito Creek Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week end I went to the State of 
Ohio to the vital industrial center known 
as the great Mahoning Valley. The steel 
from this area accompanies our men in 
the armed services to every quarter of 
the globe. This modern conflict has been 
called a war of steel, and the war effort 
of the valley has been great. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the address of the Honorable 
Robert H. Roberts, mayor of Warren, 

hio, delivered at the dedication of the 








the district of our distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, the Honorable Mrxe Kirwan: 


Mr. Hoppe, Congressman Kirwan, distin- 
guished guests and visitors to the Mahoning 
Valley, Mr. Purnell, Mr. Flynn, the Army 
engineers, fellow citizens, and neighbors, this 
is indeed a happy occasion, one that will 
never be forgotten, a day which will go down 
in our history as the greatest contribution 
to the continuance of this great Mahoning 
Valley as a vital industrial center. 

Today we stand at the source of the life- 
blood of this entire area. With the opera- 
tion of Mosquito Dam we can see in the 
future the answer to our water-supply prob- 
lems, which will mean, above all, continuous 
steel and industrial production, which will 
assure our people continuous employment. 

This project was thought of and planned 
many years ago. But never was it thought 
of in terms of helping one particular group 
or city, but was planned with the thought 
in mind that it would be of help to the entire 
Mahoning Valley. We are collectively going 
to reap a benefit from this storage house of 
much-needed lifeflood—water. 

On behalf of the citizens of Warren, we 
are very happy to thank the manufacturers 
and industrialists who have worked in per- 
fect unity in securing this vital and very 
much-needed project. We also wish to thank 
the Army engineers for all of the fine work 
that they have done and the wonderful co- 
operation they have given to everyone. We 
also want to thank Senator Harotp H. Bur- 
TON and Senator Roperr A. Tarr for their 
efforts in our behalf. Our thanks are also 
extended to Mr. Kenneth Lioyd, of the 
Youngstown Manufacturers Association, and 
Mr. Don Dawson, of the Warren Chamber 
of Commerce, whose combined efforts, to- 
gether with each and every one of you, has 
made all of this possible. Again, on behalf 
of the citizens of Warren, Ohio, we thank 
you one and all. 

To you, MIKE KIRWAN, our Congressman, 
we give full credit and honor for this ac- 
complishment. It was under your leader- 
ship and through your effort and interest 
that this project was secured, and it was 
through your perseverance that it became an 
actuality and not a vision. Mike, we all 
know that you are the hardest-working Con- 
gressman this Nineteenth District has ever 
had. You have at all times had the inter- 
ests of your constituents foremost in your 
mind. We all appreciate you; we all love 
you. You have done a wonderful job, and 
we who know you best always speak of you as 
a man who can get big things done in a big 
way—and this project is definitely one of 
those big things. Thanks, Mike. 


Oklahoma Postal Receipts and Bank 
Deposits Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my good fortune to take 
advantage of the Christmas holidays to 
return to Oklahoma. During my brief 
stay in my home State, I visited eight of 
the nine counties of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, which I have the priv- 
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The technical problem in Massachusetts | Mosquito Creek Dam, which is located in 


lege and honor of representing in this 
Congress. 

Despite the fact that the most of on, 
young men in every town, hamlet. ; 
community are in the armed forcs 
was somewhat surprised to find tl 
every post office, so far as I have | 
able to ascertain, from the first-clas 
fice down to the smallest fourth-c! 
office in the district shows a decided 
crease in postal receipts in 1943 over 
previous year. 

Investigation was also made with ref 
erence to bank deposits in Oklahoma a; 
my information is that every bank, la 
and small, in the Sixth District of Ok 
homa has shown a decided increas: 
bank deposits. I was unable to find 
bank in Oklahoma showing a decreas: 
bank deposits. I am authoritatively 
vised that practically every bank in O 
homa and a vast majority of those in t 
Nation also show marked increas 
deposits. These facts speak louder t 
the carping criticisms of bitter par 
politicians, who continuously talk ab 
business “going to the dogs.” 

As an example of the present fina 
and economic situation in Oklahon 
am submitting as a part of my rem 
a very interesting and informative si 
ment found in the Fletcher Herald 
of the substantial weekly newspap< 
published at Fletcher, Comanche Cor 
a thriving small town in a splendid ; 
cultural section of southwest Oklahom 
It follows: 


aad 


BANK DEPOSITS 
(By H. P. Wettengel) 

A thermometer is used to tell whether the 
temperature is 100 in the shade or 10 | 
zero. In a similar way, bank deposits « 
be used to tell the financial status of an) 
nation. 

For a half century the Government 
been giving a call for published bank s 
ments as of date of December 31 each 1 


cate the condition that the Nation 
financially. 

Newspapers keep files of every paper t! 
publish; hence n» one has a better rec 
facts than a paper publisher. Many | 
won't believe what they are told unless 
is proven by the figures in a newspaper 
memories of many people are very short 

Of late some Republican Congressmen 
Washington have been saying that Rox 
and the Democratic Party will have 
things to answer for this year because of ¥ 
they call the New Deal. But facts and fig 
will substantiate the New Deal in nearly ¢ 
instance. 

As a starter on these figures, the ban! 
posits in the First National Bank in Filet 


of years. The same figures could be gi 

me for the Bank of Elgin, and pract 
every bank in the Nation will show similar 
figures. 

As some will answer and say that the ba 
was growing, hence should have more deposits 
in 1941 than in 1932, the deposits for yea! 
previous to 1932 are being given also. 

Note the deposits of $430,131.45 on Dec 
ber 31, 1927; of $142,839.59 on December 31, 
1932; and then $344,156.20 on December 31, 
1941, just when the Nation entered the war 
This shows the deposits were $287,291.86 moré 
on December 31, 1927, than on December 31, 
1932, 








Here are the figures: 
Deposits 
n aa els $178, 308. 09 
1 i a oa eaeeliaeaiaras 394, 157.97 
sre: it OI ae 5 rs 353, 191.18 
ee ee 273, 657. 7 
D 0 OI eee eee 430, 131. 45 
1 tS NI gre ea ad 325, 480. 2 
~ (M 4, 1929, Hoover inaugu- 
ed.) 

I eae 334, 382. 63 
en 2). SONG: ca scacacesetcccan 226, 626. 57 
' eee ce aekiek 182, 990. 95 
eae, 90, ce ctcndiledbiniiete 142, 839. 59 

M 4, 1933, Roosevelt inau- 

ated.) 

D ss elee a Satie 149, 025. 50 
D SP eee ee ees 157, 745. 5 
Se ee 201, 025. 78 
nec. Oh: SME caccdiacacancdncs 196, 527. 93 
ed. a eee 213, 236. 05 
Man. $1.) INcsskddcnacnwcank 223, 904. 16 
S| res 220, 247. 48 
ee OE SON oct kcnmcnebieael 309, 712. 69 

(Dec. 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor— 

war.) 

nee. 94: SOC es etccwas 344, 156. 20 
Pet, $1, SO cs ctcttensccaseuee 474, 170. 47 
Ss ee 570, 696. 79 





Payments of H. O. L. C. Loans in 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the good people of 
Michigan in general and of those in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan in particular, I submit for the Recorp 
a letter addressed to me under date of 
January 18, 1944, from Commissioner 
John H. Fahey, of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration. This letter 
is a brief record of what Michigan people 
are doing in the matter of paying for 
their homes. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to know that my Michigan people 
are using such a portion of their in- 
comes with which to pay off the indebt- 
edness on their homes instead of spend- 
ing it for something of less value: 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BaNK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. Frep L. CrawForp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Crawrorp: We believe you will be 
interested in having some current facts con- 
cerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu- 


larly the record of its accomplishment in 


your State. 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which time 
the Corporation's lending activities ceased, 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a dollar 
value, including subsequent advances chiefly 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary ex- 
penses, of nearly three and one-half billions 
of dollars. Of this amount, 81,126 loans were 


| closed in Michigan, 





representing an aggre- 
gate amount of $257,819,431 

Citizens of Michigan can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a de- 


termination to pay off their obligations. 
They are not only reducing their interest 
expense and increasing their equities, but 


they are also by this process making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Nation's anti- 
inflation program of private-debt reduction 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Michigan, together with 
the value of the properties acquired, has now 
been reduced through collections and the sale 
of its properties to a balance of $103,020,806, 
equivalent to 59.8 percent. A total of 23,579 
borrowers have paid their accounts in full, 
and approximately 9,198 borrowers are now 
making monthly payments in excess of the 
amount required under their contract. The 
Corporation was obliged to take over through 
foreclosure a total of 7,212 properties. As of 
September 30, 1943, all but 128 of these have 
been sold. From August 1939, pursuant to 
an act of Congress which authorized the ex- 
tension of loans in justifiable cases from the 
original 15 years to a maximum of 25 years, 
a total of 19,379 loans of the Corporation in 
Michigan were extended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation in 
its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 57 percent as of 
September 30, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 
rate on properties that as a class were the 
poorest financial risks, waa the most advanced 
measure ever undertaken for the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of home ownership. 
You will recall that the average H. O. L. C. 
borrower, at the time his loan was refinanced, 
was delinquent 2 years on his mortgege 
payments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his 
taxes, and was either facing foreclosure or 
had already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed 
the original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 





Excess-Profits Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received 
from one of my constituents, Mr. Luty 
Hawkins, president and active manager 
of a relatively small business at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., where he manufactures poultry 
brooders which are sold throughout the 
Nation. 

I want to put his letter in the Recorp 
so that all of the Members of this body 
may read it. I urge particularly that 
the Members of the Ways and Means 
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Committee, who are constantly grap- 
pling with the tax problem, make it a 
point to read it because, knowing the 
writer as I do, I feel certain he speaks 
for hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nessmen throughout the Nation. 
HAWKINS MILLION DOLLAR HEN 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., Januar 
C. W. VURSELI 
Member of 


Inc 


y i 


Congress 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C 

Dear CHARLIE: After visiting with you at 
Rotary in Salem last week, I am inspired to 
write some important factors regarding the 
ability of certain manufacturers 
to full capacity with the present income tax 

laws working against us 
We feel if manufacturers, large and small, 
would give you the actual picture as to how 
this excess-profits tax affects their operations, 
our lawmakers would be in better position 
to serve their country. (Please note that I 
did not say “serve their manufacturers.”) 
Full-time employment is what Congress will 
most desire in our post-war period. It is up 
0 


to operate 


to manufacturers and industry as a whole t 
see to it that employees are working all th 
time 

It would seem that some lawmakers have 
the idea that a corporation is a group of 
buildings, some machinery 
stances of the material world 
remains in the minds of lawmakers, manu- 
facturing plants will soon be just that. How- 
ever, a manufacturing plant consists of peo- 
ple—thinking people—people with homes, 
who are depending upon each other's ability, 
each other’s work through 
for gainful occupations 

The executives of every corporation are re- 
sponsible for the kind of operation of the 
corporation. We, ourselves, will be unwilling 
to work our plant full capacity with all the 
risk involved, when by working our plant only 
one-half capacity we would show about 
same net profit, with less than one-half the 
risk of loss 

When around the cuss- 
ing post-war plans of cur own business, we 
look out the window and see a space size 
100 feet by 300 feet all ready for the erection 
of a new building where an additional 100 
employees can be gainfully employed. We are 
knocked cold by fact that we have no 
chance to gain by risking the capital for such 
a project. Actually, our new earnings will 
not be any more on June 30 than they are at 
this date, because our corporation is small 
and we are not allowed to make very much 
money. It might be of further interest for 


and other sub- 


If this picture 


the corporation 


we sit table here di 


the 


you to know that we are not in war work 
We are manufacturing the same product we 
have always manufactured, and we have not 


raised our prices 

The man who is brave enough to venture 
the thought that drastic reductions are neces- 
sary in excess-profits taxes may lose a few 
votes but he will have the satisfaction in his 
heart of knowing that he has made it possible 
for the gainful employmént of thousands and 
thousands of people in this country. 

I should like for our Congressmen to con- 
sider the total amount of money received by 
the Treasury on the last 25 percent of the 
excess-profits tax. In words, let the 
excess-profits tax run up to 65 percent and 
get the total. Then run it up to 90 percent 
and find out just what sum total 
amounts to. Here I am sure we can discover 
the price we will be paying for unemploy- 
ment in our post-war period that can be 
avoided. 


other 


this 


If Congress is unwilling to lower the ex- 
cess-profits tax from its high point, which ts 


the picture the public will see, then let the 
manufacturer keep more of his base money 
or start the bracket at a lower rate. In other 
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do not 


Let 


charge us so much from the be- 
us keep some working capital. 


woras 
ginning. 
We must. 

I meet with executives occasiona 
eventually end up every conversation with 
“what's the use?”—and it is not good for 
post-war planning, for men who want to do 
things, men who are capable of doing things 
and doing them right, to be prevented from 
doing s 

I hope the foregoing will assist you in get- 
ting the picture as one executive of a small 
manufacturing plant of this great Nation sees 
the danger of the excess-profits tax. 

Sincerely yours, 


lly, and we 


Luty HAWKINS, 
President. 


The War Against Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, there are many 
high ranking officers in our military 
forces and also many prominent people 
who believe that at the propitious mo- 
ment Japan will offer to capitulate and 
thereby take advantage of time and 
stolen resources to prepare for another 
war. Admiral Halsey has recently said 
that we should accept no terms from 
Japan until Tokyo has been occupied by 
our armed forces. I do not know to 
what extent our Government will be in- 
fluenced by the people of this Nation in 
any decision concerning Japan but I do 
know that from having talked to my 
constituents and judging from corre- 
spondence that I have received that so 
far as the people of this Nation are con- 
cerned they will be satisfied with nothing 
less than military occupation of Tokyo. 
I ask leave to insert in the Recorp a letter 
from my constituents which is a sample 
of opinion in my State: 

PALATKA, FLA., January 13, 1944. 
Hon. Jor HENDRICKS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: I have recently read with a great 
deal of interest the statement of Admiral 
Halsey that they be permitted to go to Tokyo 
and blast those yellow devils off the map. 
His desire is the desire of every red-blooded 
American, and we, the people back home, are 
going to depend on you and our entire delega- 
tion in Washington to fight the fight of your 
lives to see that no negotiated peace happens 
and that no unconditional surrender is ac- 
cepted from Japan until our armed forces 
have had the opportunity of blasting the 
island of Japan and its inhabitants to the hell 
where they belong. 

You and I owe this duty to those boys who 
are making, and will continue to make, the 
supreme sacrifice, so pray God let us not for- 
get that duty now and in the future. When 
the last war ended, as you will well remember, 
our big business was so anxious to get back 
to making money that they forgot the boys 
buried in Fianders Field. Don’t let our Na- 
tion do this again. Stand up and fight. If 
necessary, give your lives in this great battle 
for permanent peace, 


| 
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I have today written to Admiral William P. 
Halsey, telling him that he could depend on 
you and me. Write me and tell me that I am 
right. I know you will do this. I would like 
to send your letter to Admiral Halsey. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Your sincere friend, 
JULIAN C, CALHOUN, 


That Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of January 17, 
1944: 


THAT BILL OF RIGHTS 


In his address to Congress last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

“We have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights, under which a new basis 
of security and prosperity can be established 
for all—regardless of station, race, or creed. 
Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation; 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food and clothing and recreation; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent 
home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health; 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident 
and unemployment; 

“The right to a good education.” 

In our long recollection we have never 
known the people of the United States to be 
denied those rights, but no government can 
guarantee them. These so-called rights are 
all predicated on individual worthiness. 
Have the lazy, wasteful, and improvident the 
right to be guaranteed security and pros- 
perity? 

This statement is typical of the demagogy 
which Mr. Roosevelt has employed ever since 
he entered the White House. It is an appeal 
to the untutored and benighted masses. It 
is a play for votes. 

This country is utterly incapable of setting 
up the machinery which would make every 
individual and every family a matter of the 
Government’s concern. One of the easiest 
ways to cultivate laziness and irresponsibil- 
ity is to assure the individual that the Gov- 
ernment is his guardian, and that come hell 
or high water the taxpayers will take care of 
him and his family. 

Like many of Mr. Roosevelt’s dreams, this 
one has no concept of the cost or where the 
money is to come from. Taxes are now reach- 
ing the point of diminishing returns. The 
wealthy groups are disappearing. This is 
essentially a country of free enterprise. 


| 
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Presently we will not have the money 
engage in enterprise. . 
Only a few years ago Congress, er 

fearful of Mr. Roosevelt’s spending, 
limit on the national debt of $45,000.06 
Soon it was forced to raise this li; 
$55,000,000,000. Now Mr. Roosevelt 
says that by the end of the present fisca! 
it will be $258,000,000,000. F 

Much of this can be blamed on th 
but when the war is over the debt y 
there. It is not out of reason to sg 
that by the end of the war this de! 
be three hundred and fifty billions 
low interest rate of 244 percent, this 
mean an annual charge of nearly $7,25 
000 annually. If we reduced our debt 
rate of a billion a year, aS we did 
World War No. 1, it would take 350 ye 
wipe it out. If we reduced it at the : 
ten billions a year, it would take 35 \ 
Before Mr. Roosevelt became Preside 
ran the Government on a mere five 
billions a year. 

The money that the Government 
takes out of our pockets and spen 
social security is the money that went j 
new homes, automobiles, educations fo: 
children, into the cultivation of new 
kets for our products, into plant ext: 
and into educational and medical « 
ments. 

We had our ups and downs unde: 
system just as we are now having war | 
perity and in a few years after 
unemployment and deflation on 
huge scale. We could take care of t 
and downs in the past because we h 
capital to work with, but Mr. Roosevelt 
his New Deal are destroying this capi 
fast as they can. 

What the President promises to giv: 
an era of universal poverty instead 
era of universal bliss. He never 5 
thought as to where we will come out 
barrel has no bottom. He is like a 
in his play pen with his toys. 

Every day two objectives are becon 
clearer and clearer if we want to save An 
ica. One is to win the war as soon as | 
sible, and the other is to get rid of the R 
velt philosophy before it can make thx 
of America complete. 


Treat All Veterans Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, a numbe! 
of complaints have been registered with 
me regarding the price of cigarettes in 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the c 
try. A soldier overseas can buy a pack 
of cigarettes for 6 cents, being relic\ 
of the payment of any tax. Yet th 
same veteran home convalescing f 
wounds received on the field of batt! 
must pay 16 cents for the same pack 0! 
cigarettes while confined at a veterans’ 
hospital here in the United St 
These soldiers are sacrificing so much ! 
us, why can’t we help them—just a little: 

Joseph M. La Rosa, of McKeespor', 
Pa., one of my most loyal constitue! 
and a great friend of the war veterans 
wrote me a letter yesterday on ts 
















































































subject which I am happy to in- 
as part of remarks: 
McKeesport, PA., January 17, 1944, 
SAMUEL WEISS, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN WEtss: I have just com- 
t our gallant servicemen now 
} 


YY 
uy 


n Yn 
( man 


1 a visit to 





hospitalized in our veterans’ hospital at 

ll, Pa., and many of these men are 

d ands ing the effects of the pres- 

; I mplained to me of discrimination 
n in costs of cigarettes and can- 

4 hos 1. They main- 


hat while serving overseas, cigarettes 


xe purchased without payment of tax— 


f a pack. While here in a veterans’ 
| they are compelled to pay the pre- 
civilian price. They further main- 
nd rightly, that this is highly unfair 


it soldiers 


it should be treated alike 
ywhere. If 


any benefits are given, the 
S ) ave suffered and are 
zed should certainly receive a fair break. 
unting on you to get the War De- 
veterans’ facilities and all other 
nmental agencies to help our incapaci- 
fighting men and women by treating 
the same here as overseas. 

Your loyal constituent, 

Jos. M. La Rosa, 


who I hospi 


Tame 





War Department Policy Concerning Re- 
turn of Service Men and Women Hav- 
ing Overseas Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. John W. Martyn, the 
administrative assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War. The letter concerns the 
policy of the War Department with ref- 
erence to returning to this country sol- 
diers that have been overseas: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1944. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: I have your com- 
munication of recent date addressed to the 
Secretary of War, concerning the return of 
soldiers who have been in foreign service 
for a considerable length of time. 

The War Department does not question 
the desirability of rotating troops who have 
been in foreign service for a considerable 
length of time and has had the matter under 
continuous study since the inception of the 





war. Until recently, lack of shipping space 
has been the main obstacle in the return of 
personnel from overseas duty. This short- 
age of shipping has now been partially alle- 


viated and the present status of the rota- 
tion of personnel on duty outside of the 
United States is as follows: 

Personnel on duty in Alaska and the Car- 
ibbean Defense Command should normally 
be returned to the United States after 2 
years’ service overseas. 

There is now in operation in the north 
African theater of operations a system which 
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will return monthly a certain number of 


5 f 
men with more than 18 months’ service over- 





seas 





In addition to these categories a limited 
number of men al } 














e being returned as cadres 
for new units, as instructors and as a W 
trainee We are also returning cer 1 men 
who have gained military information that 
may serve to a useful advantage to the mili- 
tary authorities in the United Sta i 
those who require med h 
cannot be procured in th v ters as 
well as those whose physical and mental 
condition indicate the necessity for relief 
f) 


from oversea duty. 

Rotation of personnel is also being made in 
all oversea theaters from combat duty to 
rest areas and to areas of more favorable 
climate. Upon arrival at these 
every effort is made to provide the maximum 
facilities for relaxation and recreation. 

It must be appreciated that the actual 
number of men returned to the United States 
must depend upon the unt of shippin 
which can be made available. The main- 
tenance of full combat effectiveness of our 
troops Overseas must receive 
consideration. 

You may be assured that the War Depart- 
ment is keenly aware of yblem men- 
tioned in your letter and is making every 
effort to find the best practical solution pos- 
sible. 
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Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MarTYN, 
Administrative Assistant. 





The Vacant Chair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I desire to include a letter of Christ- 
mas remembrance for a deceased soldier, 
published in the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, December 29, 1943, as follows: 

SISTER S TRIBUTE 

I am enclosing a letter which is written in 

memory of my brother, Joseph Paul Kenney, 


seaman, first class, United States Coast 
Guard, who was killed in action while on 


convoy duty in the North Atlantic. His ship, 
the Escanaba, was torpedoed and went down 
in 10 seconds, carrying with her 101 fighting 
Coast Guard men: 
WASHINGTON, December 25 

DEAREST JOE: As I sit here this Christmas 
morning, my thoughts go back to a Christ- 
mas morning a year ago when you, our 
loved kid brother, walked in on a 
visit. 

You had joined the Coast Guard in Octo- 


be- 


surprise 


ber 1942, and had been home on a few hours’ 
leave one Sunday and then November and 
December passed with no word from you, as 


you were then in the cold North Atlantic on 
patrol duty. 

We were praying you’d be home for Christ- 
mas. I remember well the many persons 
who asked, “What do you want for Christ- 
mas?” and I would reply, “The nicest Christ- 
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Soldier Votes or Scraps of Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the so-called soldiers vote 
ing used by certain politicians and pres- 
sure groups to discredit those who 
honestly and sincerely trying to work out 
a plan whereby our military for 
be enabled to vote free from a fe 
their votes may ultimately be allen 
We must write the kind of a soldiers’ 
vote bill that will stick and not one 
has “unconstitutional” written all « 
its face 
Mr. Merlo Pusey, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 18, 1944, has a 
most timely article on this subject of 
soldiers voting. It is entitled 


; ; 
bill is be- 
are 


es may 


ir that 


c 


“Soldier 


Votes or Scraps of Paper.” Mr. Spe Fr. 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

SOLDIER VOTES OR SCRAPS OF PAPER? 

It is certainly no credit to our } tical 
intelligence that we have permitted our- 
selves to become embi d i a row 
soldier voting. That row especially f ish 
because there is so little to d gree 
A'most everyone i ts tl t f e 
given a chance wherever } ible No one 
is naive enough to suppose 
can be voted any more than every illan 
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can be. The best that Congress, the States, 
the Army, and Navy can possibly do is to get 
ballots to those who are eligible, or can be 
made eligible, to cast them. 

Now here is a relatively simple, straight- 
forward duty that ought to enlist the coop- 

everyone who can do anything 
But it has been made unnecessarily 
d by a misguided attempt to tear 


f 
complicate 

up the constitutional requirements for vot- 
t 


eration ol 


about it. 


int. Politicians with an eye on votes for 
hemselves are trying to create the impres- 
sion that voting rights can be created by a 
fiat where they did not exist before. In doing 
so they have raised a furor that serves no 
purpose other than to flimflam the men who 
are fighting our battles. 

Most of the trouble 
unconstitutional provisions of the Green- 
Lucas bill. There are many commendable 
features about the bill and its purpose is 
eminently praiseworthy. But it goes haywire 
in its presumption to create voting rights 
that Congress cannot create. The bill pre- 
sumes to abolish State registration require- 
ments so far as members of the armed _ forces 
are concerned. It presumes to relieve sol- 
diers from payment of poll taxes in the poll- 
tax States. By passing such an act Con- 
gress would take unto itself the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of voters, and of 
course it has no such power. 

In this respect the bill is a snare and a 
delusion. It pretends to create voting rights 
in defiance of the Constitution. Occasion- 
ally Congress can get away with an uncon- 
stitutional act when it cannot be challenged 
in the courts. But in this case it could not. 
Ballots cast under the terms of the Green- 
Lucas bill would be sent to precinct voting 
units in each State to be counted. Judges 
of the election would be obliged to throw 
out the ballots of voters not eligible under 
State law. If they did not do so, an election 
won with the aid of such ballots could be 
challenged in the courts. 

The choice of a President, as Senator 
TypDINGs pointed out the other day, might be 
thrown into the House by such controversies 
over the validity of ballots. In that event 
the House would be obliged to discard the 
illegal votes under the oaths of its Members 
to support the Constitution. And the same 
obligation would hold for the courts. 

It is not a question of upholding States’ 
rights. Rather it is a question of what can 
and cannot be done under the Federal Con- 
stitution. That basic law says that electors— 
voters—entitled to cast ballots for Senators 
and Representatives “shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the. most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 
This can be changed by constitutional 
amendment, but not by an act of Congress. 

When soldiers’ and sailors’ ballots come to 
be counted, then the test that must be made 
is whether those men are eligible to vote for 
representatives in their own State legisla- 
tures. So action on the part of some States, 
as well as congressional action, is necessary 
if soldiers are to be given a legal vote and 
not a deceptive promise which cannot be 
fulfilled. Fortunately, soldiers away from 
home can vote in many States without any 
change in existing law. Other States are 
hastening to remove such obstacles as regis- 
tration in person and payment of poll taxes. 
This is obviously a job that only the States 
can do as the Constitution now stands. 

Once this basic fact is properly weighed 
Congress should have no difficulty in draft- 
ing and passing a satisfactory soldier vote 
bill. The trouble to date is that a few Mem 
bers insist in trying to give our defenders 
something that is beyond the power of Con- 
gress to give. What the soldiers want is the 
vote, not a mere scrap of paper. A scheme 
giving them votes that would go into the 


stems from certain 








wastebasket might be the greatest boomerang 
of the post-war era. 

Senator Typines has rewritten the Green- 
Lucas bill with the object of eliminating its 
unconstitutional features while retaining the 
proposed war ballot commission to direct 
the work of getting ballots in the hands of 
soldiers and of transmitting them to the 
States. If Congress has the good Judgment 
to accept a measure of this sort and the 
States do their duty, soldiers will be able 
to vote almost as freely as they could at 
home. Otherwise we shall experience either 
a frustration of democracy or election tur- 
moil. And elther might leave tragic conse- 
quences. 


Issues of 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the text of a 
speech I delivered over the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air program on January 6: 


HOW CAN THE DEMOCRATS WIN IN 1944 


How can the Democrats win in 1944? 

I have enough faith in the American peo- 
ple to believe the Democrats will win in 
1944 if they deserve to win. The needs of 
our Nation in this her greatest crisis rather 
than mere partisan advantage must deter- 
mine our speech and our action. 

The Democratic Party will deserve victory 
in 1944 if it fearlessly takes responsibility 
for those hard unpopular measures which are 
necessary to win this war. Military measures 
first of course, but also a tax bill, for ex- 
ample, courageous enough to really meet the 
Nation’s needs and curb inflation at its 
source. No one likes heavy taxes or price 
control, rent control, wage control, alloca- 
tion of critical materials, or rules governing 
manpower. These things are brand new in 
Amrrica’s experience. They are war meas- 
ures and Democrats must make it plain they 
regard them as such and will end them just 
as soon as possible. But for the present, it 
is up to the Democrats to continue fearlessly 
to be responsible for carrying out the mo- 
bilization of our country for total war. The 
opposition does not need to take responsi- 
bility and has been very careful not to do so, 
I believe the people understand and that 
Democrats who do not flinch from their ob- 
vious duty will gain political strength. For 
the one primary duty of any political party 
which is in office in time of war is to risk 
its own political future whenever by so doing 
it can in any respect advance its country’s 
cause toward victory. 

In the second place, if the Democratic 
Party is to deserve to win in 1944 it must 
work to bind together all people, whatever 
their nationality, race, color, or creed, who 
are devoted to the cause of human liberty 
and to the economic and political advance- 
ment of the common people of the world. 
But for the good-neighbor policy, the United 
States might well have faced dangerous 
problems in the Western Hemisphere itself 
when this war broke out. Instead we have 
the cooperation of our sister American re- 
publics with one exception. The Cairo and 
Teheran Conferences of the President offer 
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hope that policy can be extended around the 
world. 

Many of us would like to believe Ameri 
could stay at peace in the future by pur- 
suing an isolationist course. But we can’t 
believe that if we are honest, or if we 
learn at all from experience, or if P 
Harbor meant a thing to us. Therefore, 
Democratic Party must stand foursq 
for the kind of peace men who give th 
lives expect us above all things to buil 
peace that can last a whole lot longer t! 
the last one did, a whole lot longer than 
generation. Such a peace requires Ameri 
wholehearted participation, not alone y 
one or two or three other powers, but y 
every peace-loving and decently gover 
nation in the world. 

The strongest of all the threads of hist 
is the hope of the common people of 
world for a better and more secure lif: 
the future than the past has given. C 
servative trends of the moment to the con- 
trary notwithstanding this most funda- 
mental of all political forces is perfectly « 
tain to assert itself with ever-increasing 
strength as the suffering and hardship and 
losses of the war increase. Furtherm 
unless the United States is prepared afte 
the war to maintain economic health, ful! 
employment, and full production in our ow 
country, we can neither provide jobs nor « 
decent justice to 11,000,000 returning ver- 
erans, nor can we exert the constructive in- 
fluence for lasting peace which is our « 
vious duty. It is, therefore, imperative t 
tr» Democratic Party take definite respon- 
sibility for a progressive domestic program, 
part of which must obviously wait until! 
after the war to be carried out, but part of 
which is so much a part of our wartime 
needs that it should be undertaken at onc 

Among the things that should be done 
now is an expansion of the social-security 
system to include all the population instead 
of only a little over half of it, to make a gen- 
uine national old-age pension its keyst 
to make it economically possible for moth 
of families without a breadwinner to care fo: 
their own children, to protect all disabled 
and physically handicapped and -to start a 
program of health insurance. By health in- 
surance, I mean health insurance and I do 
not mean a plan whereby the freedom of any- 
one to choose his own doctor, hospital, or 
type of treatment would be in the slightest 
degree interfered with. Such a broadening 
of the social-security program could bring 
approximately $5,000,000,000 per year of reve- 
nue into the Treasury, a most important 
counterinflationary influence at the present 
time. It would be the best possible means 
of providing a program of compulsory sav- 
ings and of giving to our country a back! 
of sustained consumer demand for the | 
war period. 

International cartels and domestic monop- 
Olies have been our most difficult barrier to 
all-out war production. During the war t! 
hold of monopoly upon our country has 
been strengthened, not weakened. Unle 
monopoly power is broken and international 
cartels prevented after the war, full employ- 
ment, full production, and economic freedom 
are alike doomed in the United States. Free 
enterprise means governmental protection of 
the public interest against monopoly power. 
The Democratic Party must definitely di- 
vorce itself from every monopoly in this 
country—especially the oil monopoly—and 
must make it plain that, once this war-is won, 
it will throw all of the strength of govern- 
ment against every special interest which at- 
tempts artificially to cause scarcity, increasc 
prices, or deny to others opportunity to en- 
gage in any line of business or economic ac- 
tivity. Immediate tasks for the Democratic 
Party in this antimonopoly drive are: (1) 
Defeating of pending legislation to exempt 


+ 








the operation of the antitrust laws the 
e business of insurance, (2) purchase of 

rd Oil holdings at Elk Hills in Califor- 
» field can become in truth a Navy oil 











nd not a further source of Stand- 

Oil power (3) passage of le ation to 

open registration of every present 

future cartel agreement and to effec- 

prevent patents being used as instru- 
of monopolistic control. 

Democratic Party has to have an 


» the problem of national debt, not 
] rit. That debt at war's 
ll amount to somewhere in the neigh- 
d of $300,000,000,.000 with interest in 
f $7,000,000.000 per year. We must 
y have a better way to maintain full 
ment than deficit financing. We 
o enable the people of America to 
r way out from under this debt and 


ation fe 





ly pay it off through their industry 
ir production. The way we can do 
forth in full in my recent book 

f Debt, Out of Danger. As long as 


Government compeis itself, whenever ex- 

d buying power is required, to give in- 

t-bearing Government bonds to private 

for money newly created on their books 

us to borrow every dime of America’s 

ey into circulation at the price of added 

there can be little hope of dealing with 

roblem of national debt. It was 

1as Jefferson, himself, the founder of the 

Democratic Party, who wrote in 1792 and I 

te: “The power to issue money should be 

I the banks and restored to the 

rnment to whom it properly belongs.” 

ver there is need additional 

be put into circulation to match in- 

ng potential production, it should be 

ment which creates that money with- 

ther capital debt or interest charge and 

Nation a whole which derives the 
mic benefit. 

e farmers of America must be guaranteed 

another post-war collapse of agri- 

tural prices such as the deliberate defla- 

of 1920 and 1921 brought upon them. If 

in impose price ceilings during the war, 

and must establish floors under farm 

to assure to agriculture its fair share 

f the national income after victory. No 

post-war deflation this time, must be a Dem- 
tic principle. 

If government by congressional action 

uarantees a full, sustained buying power to 

ir people by effective measures in the 

monetary and fiscal field, if we have a con- 

structive answer to the problem of national 

debt, if cheap abundant power from water, 

and oil can be assured to industries and 

umers by yardsticks if necessary, if the 

me of our farm people is sustained, if 

e strangle hold of monopoly is broken 

wherever it exists, then there can be jobs for 

urning veterans and true economic free- 

in America. There will be no need for 

Government regimentation of competitive 

t 


+ 
that 


as 





vate enterprise nor for emergency Govern- 
nent agencies set up outside the framework 
zressional law. 
his country Owes its veterans a debt of 
titude which can never be paid. To every 
disabled veteran there must be guaranteed 
t only the hospital care, compensation and 
enefits which are already on the statute 
but also expeditious methods of de- 
rmining their entitlements before they are 
ever discharged. As to all men in the fight- 
ing forces, mustering-out pay there must be. 
But more important is a period of economic 
security within which they can make their 
readjustment to civilian life. This means a 
program of monthly payments to veterans 
over a period of time and as much effort by 
public bodies in getting them relocated in 
Vilian life as was exerted in getting them 
it of civilian life and into the armed forces. 
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emocratic Party never wins elections 
unless it is definitely 1 progressive and 
cieariy more on the side cf the common citi- 
zen than the oppos pa Tt Demo- 
cratic Par can win in 1944 if does not 





Two Doctors Are Prescribing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Norwich (N. Y.) 
Sun: 

TWO DOCTORS ARE PRESCRIBING 

In his press conferences President Roose- 
velt frequently assumes the role of the 
schoolmaster lecturing to a group of pupils 
who are not overly bright and who cannot 
talk back to him. In this vein the President 
the other day told how Dr. New Deal had 
been called into administer to the country 
for internal disorders in 1933, but that on 
December 7, 1941, the patient was in a bad 
smash-up and a new physician, Dr. Win-the- 
War, was called upon to prescribe. 


The allegory was entertaining, but the 
President did not tell the whole story. He 
concealed the fact that Dr. New Deal was 


something of a quack who experimented with 
one kind of medicine after another and never 
did succeed in getting the patient back on 
his feet. It was Dr. Win-the-War who finally 
effected the cure for the internal disorders 
by administering strong capsules containing 
billions of dollars in war expenditures. 

Moreover, old Dr. New Deal is still fussing 
around the patient, getting in the way of 
Dr. Win-the-War and nullifying some of the 
efforts to treat the patient for the injuries he 
sustained in the smashup 

For instance, Dr. Win-the-War says we 
need to produce a great deal more food in 
order to recover, but Dr. New Deal con- 
tinued until recently to pay farmers for not 
planting crops. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient must 
avoid inflation, but Dr. New Deal says that 
elevator operators and employees of a cafe- 
teria ® a war plant are engaged in interstate 
commerce and accordingly must be paid time 
and a half for all over 40 hours of work a 
week. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient must 
preserve his free enterprise, otherwise he will 
have no resistance to totalitarian infections, 
but Dr. New Deal is advocating an operation 
for the removal of his free enterprise. 

Dr. Win-the-War prescribed a mustard 
plaster of price ceilings to keep down the 
cost of living, but Dr. New Deal wants to put 
the plaster on the patient’s profits 

Dr. Win-the-War says we must have eco- 
nomic stability, but Dr. New Deal continues 
to finance the war by the most inflationary 
methods. 

Dr. Win-the-War says that everyone must 
give a blood transfusion to help the patient 
recover, but Dr. New Deal says that certain 
groups, who have great political power, need 
not contribute any of their plasma. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient will need 
large financial reserves in order to get back 
on his feet when he gets out of the hospital, 
but Dr. New Deal says the reserves should be 
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given to the Government to pay the h 
bill 
Dr. Win-the-War says the patient 
extra supply of manpower before he can re- 
cover, Dr. New Deal is hoarding la 
doses of manpower in his experimental labora- 
in Washington and refuses 
any of it except under extreme pressure 
We might go on and on, but this gets over 
general idea. How does this all 


strike you, Mr. Schoolmaster? 


spital 


needs an 


2Uu rge 


tories 





to release 


a 


ne 


The Presidential Message 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, many 
editorials have been written on the Pres- 
ident’s recent message to Congress. I 
have read much of this comment and 
am particularly impressed with an edi- 
torial appearing in the Monroe (Mich.) 
Evening News, which I include in these 
remarks. This daily is not hostile to the 
President and, therefore, appraisal 
of the message is in no way prejudiced 
and is worthy of careful consideration. 
The editorial is as follows: 


iLS 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his annual message to 
Congress, seems to have aimed at two ob- 
jectives. One was to win back the support 
of various dissident groups—the farmers, 


white colle 


small businessmen, ir workers, the 


unions, and the men in the armed for ~= 
which have given evidence recently of lack 
of confidence in the administration’s han- 


dling of the home front situat The other 
was to extend to all industry the obli n 
of workers to support the Government, as in 
the case of the coal mines and the rail ds 


as a last resort to prevent strikes 


The President asks Congress to enact a 
universal service measure. his is not the 
usual administration course Most such 
drastic steps have been taken by Executive 


authority. 
authority now ¢ 
ital and property. 
the administration evidently wants Congress 
to share the responsibility of putting all 
workers under legal obligation to uphold the 
Government and refrain from 

Universal service is acknowledged as 
only way to accomplish the things the Presi- 
dent said it would, but the value of 


In fact, he pointed out ths 
Sts for conscri 
But in an 








elec 


strikes 


the 


such a 


measure would have been far greater at the 
outset of the war. Now, with the armed 
forces nearly at peak strength, and with in- 


dustrial requirements for labor beginning to 


taper off, its value is minimized. Yet if it 
is the one way the administration has left 
to prevent strikes and keep production at 


peak levels, it is probably justified even at 
this late date 

It will depend largely on the form the 
measure takes in Congress, and the President 
has left it entirely up to Congress, how effec- 


tive universal service can become in the 
months remaining. And after that the ad- 


ministration of such a law will become a 


tremendous task For the Government to 
say now where each individual should fit 
the war picture will require effi cy ar 


intelligence of 
task confronted 
beginning. 


administration dwarfing 


by selective service 
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Now it appear 


f 
ons oO! 


s from the remaining por- 
he annual mer.age, other than the 
ons dealing in generalities with foreign 
r, that the Pre: no doubt of 
ntentions king reelection. These 
lly with the enact- 

slation facilitating the 

rv ith an appeal to the white-col- 
ir or fixed-income class on the basis of price 
rol, with subsidies to strengthen price 
rol, with advantages to the farmers aris- 

y from price control, with the more strin 
nt taxat 


oO 


dent left 


—-— oO 


oa 


dealt 
of Federal 


ldier vote,¥ 


on Oi 
present policy of contract negotiatio1 
and with an appeal to business to reject any 
“rightist reaction” or notion of re*urning to 
@ post-war normalcy. 

And in conclusion Mr. Roosevelt extended 
the basic New Deal philosophy of social se- 
curity into the post-war realm with a second 
Bill of Rights that goes further than any 
previous ition of this philosophy. In 
fact, it is hard to fit this latter part of the 
speech into the rest of his discourse on the 
state of the Union inasmuch as he dwelt at 
length on the danger of considering the war 
a nearly won, and projected this new basis 
of security and prosperity into the period 
after this war is won. 

Only on the assumption that Mr. Roose- 
velt is a candidate can these sections of the 
address to Congress be interpreted. 


war profits, with continuing 


o 
5 
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emroaearey oe hyo 


expo 


Universal Impressment of American Citi- 
zens Is Peonage—It Should Be De- 
feated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. 
Austin-Wadsworth bill should be de- 
feated by the Congress. It is inconsistent 
with American ideals and traditions and, 
in my judgment, contravenes the Con- 
stitution of the United States. As long 
as that Constitution stands, it is ultra 
vires to the Congress to attempt to inflict 
upon the American people any form of 
labor peonage, no matter how beguiling 
may be the disguising garments in which 
the measure is clothed. 

Uncle Sam is cutting down on his pur- 
chases today. Thousands of men are be- 
ing laid off from their war jobs. We are 
faced with the ugly shadow of unemploy- 
ment in the offing. Why, then, the ne- 
cessity for drafting labor? How can one 
in logic support drafting labor while fail- 
ing to draft property and profits at the 
same time? Since when is a human of 
less importance to this Nation than 
property? Where is our vaunted liberty 
when all citizens are regimented by bu- 
reaucrats to the point where they can 
only work where told? 

A form of labor enslavement has been 
adopted in Canada and Great Britain, 
but it has been unsuccessful in prevent- 
ing strikes and is not rigidly enforced. 
In those countries there are no consti- 
tutional barriers. 

On what strange constitutional basis 
can one attempt to justify compelling 
men to work for a private employer op- 


Speaker, the 


erating for profit? What will be the ef- 
fect on the morale of the workers em- 
ployed under such a scheme? The Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth bill makes no provision 
for protecting trade-union organization. 
It makes affiliation with unions purely 
voluntary. This would absolutely de- 
stroy trade unionism. 

Why talk about defeating fascism in 
Europe while adopting its worst features 
within our own borders? Physician, 
heal thyself. Let us practice what we 
preach and exemplify our devotion to 
democracy rather than stultify ourselves 
in the eyes of the citizens of the occupied 
countries of Europe. 


Transportation of Race Horses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I received 
this morning a newspaper photograph 
showing a Hawaiian-bred race horse that 
had just arrived in this country to enter 
the Kentucky Derby. The clipping went 
on to say that this race horse and four 
stablemates made the 5,000-mile trip on a 
Liberty ship. 

We are told that transportation and 
ship’s bottoms are at a premium, and 
there is no available space even for 
bringing back a soldier who has been 
granted a furlough and often he has to 
wait weeks and weeks for some means of 
transportation to get back home. We 
wonder how it happens that five race 
horses can find space in our Liberty ships. 
Is horse racing really more important? 

We are also told that there is a serious 
scarcity of feed for cattle and horses in 
our country. Who will furnish the feed 
for these five extra race horses? Does 
the bringing of these race horses in a 
Liberty ship constitute an essential war 
effort? 

WIPPERMAN & MITCHELL, INC., 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 13, 1943. 
Hon. JoHN C. BUTLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JACK: We are told that transportation 
and ship’s bottoms are at a premium. With 
respect to railroad rolling stock we are told 
that it must all be used to further the war 
effort. 

Is this, the bringing of a bunch of race 
horses, part of the essential war effort the 
administration is always preaching about? 

Is the Derby so essential to the war effort 
that five horses have to make the trip from 
Hawaii by Liberty ship and thence cross 
country by our overtaxed railroads to 
Churchill Downs? Furthermore, we are told 
that there is a scarcity of feed grains for milk 
cattle. These “very essential horses” are cer- 
tainly not going to be fed on sawdust. 

It does not make logical reasoning to me, 
& poor layman, that we should be hounded 
almost to the point where we have to have an 
AAA priority to breathe, when things like the 
enclosed photographic reproduction are dis- 
closed. We wonder what priority was re- 
quired for this? 
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Don’t you think it is about time that c 
gress took back its full constitutional f 
tions? 

Sincerely, 


Ray MitcnHetr 


Missouri’s Record With the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 
the permission granted me as part of 
remarks I desire tc include a letter re- 
ceived from Hon. John H. Fahey, Com- 
missioner, showing the progress in liqui- 
dation of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in Missouri. It seems to 
this is an excellent record when 
taken into consideration at the tim: 
loans were advanced the property ov 
ers were in debt and many had not ; 
their taxes for a number of years. 
letter follows: 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1944 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. CocHrAN: We believe you will t 
interested in having some current facts « 
cerning the progress in liquidation of 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu! 
the record of its accomplishment in 
State. 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 app! 
tions filed throughout the United Stat 
its possessions during the period from J\ 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which tir 
the Corporation’s lending activities cé« 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a d 
value, including subsequent advances ch 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary 
penses, of nearly $3,500,000,000. Of 
amount, 24,535 loans were closed in Missou 
representing an aggregate amount 
$84,138,909. 

Citizens of Missouri can take real pride | 
the way its home owners who formerly wert 
in distress and were helped by the Hom 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a « 
termination to pay off their obligati 
They are not only reducing their interest e: 
pense and increasing their equities but t! 
are also by this process making a substant 
contribution to the Nation's anti-inflat 
program of private-debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loan 


the Corporation in Missouri, together ' 





the value of the properties acquired, 
now been reduced through collections :‘ 
the sale of its properties to a balance 


| $34,315,135, equivalent to 58.6 percent 


total of 5.351 borrowers have paid their : 
counts in full, and approximately 2,322 | 
rowers are now making monthly payme! 
in excess of the amount required under th« 
contract. The Corporation was obliged ' 
take over through foreclosure a total of 6.6 
properties. As of September 30, 1943, all ! 
104 of these have been sold. From August 
1939, pursuant to an act of Congress whic 
authorized the extension of loans in fusti- 
fiable cases from the original 15 years t 
maximum of 25 years, a total of 6,593 loa: 








* the Corporation in Missouri were ex- 
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pite extensions and the delay of pay- 
of some who are still unable to meet 
obligations on time, the Corporation 
Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
sets to the extent of 57 percent as of 

mber 30, 1943. 





ainly the people of this country can 
be proud of this record, particularly 
it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
ng for the longest term amortized 
e at the most reasonable interest 
yroperties that as a class were the 
tial risks, was the most ad- 





| measure ever undertaken for the en- 
and maintenance of home 
hip. You will recall that the average 
O. L. C. borrower, at the time his loan 
refinanced, was delinquent 2 years on 
mortgage payments, in arrears 2 to 3 
1 his taxes, and was either facing for 
e or had already lost his home 
h a record should be a source of pride 
1 and to the Congress which passed the 
il H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
nd virtually unanimous vote. 
ly yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, Commissioner, 


e- 








“Pop” Brown, Leader of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways worthy of note when a man is in- 
spired to evolve from the fertility of his 
own brain an idea which is new and 
which later becomes generally adopted 
ac worth saving and worth following. 

And such a new idea may be said to 
xe truly inspired if it results in a con- 
spicuous contribution to human better- 
ment. 

Over half a century ago William Bell 
Brown founded the class which bears his 


name at the West Somerville (Mass.) 
Baptist Church. 
Affectionately known by countless 


friends as “Pop” Brown, this inspired 
leader has passed to his reward at the 
ige of 92, after seeing his plan of a class 

men meeting regularly after church 
ervice for teaching and _ discussion, 

dely adopted in churches of many de- 

yminations in other communities 
throughout the land. 

He was a native of Scotland and came 

this country when 21 years old. 

It is difficult to appraise the multiform 
nfluence for good in molding the lives 
nd affecting the thinking of men every- 
here which has sprung from the idea of 
‘Pop” Brown for a churchmen’s class. 
ie may be truly said to have been a 

der of leaders of men. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Somerville 
Mass.) Journal: 


} 


“POP” BROWN 


William Bell Brown, more familiarly known 
Pop” Brown, founder of the West Somer- 
lle Baptist Church class for men which bears 
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his name, passed away here this week. Mr 
Brown's death leaves a void that will be 
deeply felt by this community for the work 
he has accomplished in this city through the 
medium of the Brown class, has left its im- 
print and its influence on hundreds upon 
hundreds of men who found under his inspir- 
ing leadership that religion and its obliga- 
tions imposed no onerous burdén but was 
rather a satisfying and helpful experience 
His was the distinction of founding 
est men’s Bible class in the United States, or- 
ganized in 1885 with six members. He lived 
to see the plan of his class adopted by Baptist 
churches throughout the country. This city 
was the better f us here and 
the principles for which he labored will be 
continued and perpetuated here 
ceeding ger of 


members 





ig the old- 





r his life am 


ld 


by the su 


I men who will h 
lip in the Brown class 


rations 











s * * and I Often Think of Elm 
Street” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL R. LEWIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much talk and read many articles con- 
cerning the thoughts, ideas, and aspira- 
tions of our boys who are in the armed 
forces overseas. The other day I dis- 
covered an excerpt from a letter written 
by one of the boys in our armed forces. 
It indicates so well the attitude of mind 
of many of our boys overseas that I felt 
that it should be given wider publicity. 
Its sound common sense and its typically 
American outlook on life impressed me. 
Here it is: 

“e © ©* I'm a long way from home out 
here and when I’m alone at night, Dad, I 
often think of Elm Street with its big trees, 
its neat houses, the church bells on Sunday 
morning. It’s the peace and freedom and 
decency of it all that gets under my skin— 


and it makes me a bit homesick now and 
then 
“There’s nothing like Elm Street over 


here—and never will be till these folks change 
their system. 

“The trouble lies with the men who rule, 
and with the people who let them get away 
with it. 

“Over here the wrong men have been run- 
ning things too long. They have been crazy 
with power. They gradually took over more 
and more, and when the people finally woke 
up it was too late. These folks can't throw 
out their officials the way we can. They have 
to have a war to get rid of their so-called 
new order. 

“Thank God we can still put the men we 
want into office, and throw them out again 
with ballots instead of bullets. 

“This mess is a fine example of what dic- 
tatorship and regimentation can do when 
they really get going. And talk about bureau- 
crats—you ought to see what the ones over 
here are doing to what we call the common 
people. You can't do anything on your own. 
You just take orders—and like it. 

“We ordinary folks at home always had a 
feeling of independence and self-respect. 
You and Mom were always looking ahead to 
better things for yourselves and for us kids 
That sort of thing is missing here, Dad, and 
I think it’s the result of years of being pushed 
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around. These folks have been told what to 
do and when and how to do it for x x that 
they don’t know anything else. They've for- 


gotten how to think for themselves 
“Don't stem get 


home, Dad. It’s bad stuff. And the 


let this sy 








is, it sneaks up on you. You da I 
that it’s got you till it’s almost t te 

I think most orc sf 
like us—pla p Ww 
th: y pe ble f f 
cn Sel M f art 
f y pr cal theories. W é 
p € that the Am “ of! 
th au Lit t t Ww tl 5 
brougl mor eal ha es 
pr ess, edt health I 
es a7 - 4 ' 
W d 

And that’s some g t k 
7 > . 

Mil s of b 
services are ¢ ng S 
are writing home anxiously these days. Many 
of them are worried—wondering what is hap- 
pe r to Americ a while they are away 
I ze nOoW more than ever v it real free i 
n 5, a e home uard f 
is We = r s 





Bord Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
1944 


Mr. Speak- 
remarks in 


Wednesday, January 19, 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
er, under leave to extend my 
the Recorp, I wish to call attention of the 
House and the country to an event of 
particular significance that occurred 


had 


my congressional district in Nebraska. 
Cherry County, the larg in area in Ne- 
braska, exceeded its quota for the Fourth 
War Loan on January 8, 1944, 10 days 
before the official opening of the na- 


tional drive. As far as I can learn, thi 
is the first county the United 
to make such a report. The organiza- 
tion was completed and the w 
done before the county 
quota might be. The quota 
$430,000, but on January 
been subscribed with a 
precincts still to report 

Cherry County in Nebraska has 


in Sti 





Knew wnat t } 
was set at 
11, $480,000 had 
hnumoder \ 


f 
Ul 


an 
area of 5.982 square miles It is one 
of the largest counties in the United 
States. It has a population of only 9,637 
The county is almost exactly the size of 


Rhoc Is- 


center Oi a 


the States of Connecticut and 
land combined. It is 
great ranching country. The people are 
ranchers and farmers and the kind of 
people who live in the small towns and 
countryside of the Midwest. They are 
the great meat producers of ntry. 
They are the ones who have seen their 


sons and employees drained off into the 


the 


the cou 


armed forces and enticed by high wages 
into war industries. Their need for farm 
and ranch equipment has been given 
little consideration, Their products have 


been placed under ceilings. I cite this 
splendid record of buying bonds because 


we hear so often that the Midwest is not 
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war-minded. These people have shown 
their patriotism the best way they know 
how by oversubscribing their bond quota. 
This record is worthy of notice and sets 
a fine example for the rest of the Nation. 


The Refugees—An Outstanding 12 
Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I thor- 
oughly agree with Eleanor F. Rathbone, 
member of the House of Commons, who 
wrote a very illuminating article in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, Friday, 
December 24, 1943, which I am happy to 
record. 


THE REFUGEES—A DISAPPOINTING 12 MONTHS 


(By Eleanor F. Rathbone, M. P.) 


A year ago Mr. Eden, on behalf of the 
United Nations, exposed to Parliament the 
“bloody cruelties” by which the Nazis were 
carrying out “Hitler’s oft-repeated intention 
to exterminate the Jewish people in Europe” 
and promised future retribution. In a spon- 
taneous gesture of horror and sympathy the 
House rose to its feet and stood for a moment 
in silence. 

What has happened since? The terror has 
continued. Its ghastly methods of deporta- 
tion, mass execution, starvation, or working 
to death are not restricted to Jews. The vic- 
tims include innumerable other Russians, 
Poles, Czechs. But wholesale massacre on 
purely racial grounds is reserved for Jews. It 
is estimated that in Poland alone from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,500,000 Jews have already perished. 

As soon as they knew the facts the British 
public began to clamor not for future ven- 
geance but for immediate rescue. Seldom 
has there been a more widespread, influen- 
tially backed agitation irrespective of creed, 
class, or political party. 

What has resulted? In actual rescue, very 
little. The difficulties were great. The vic- 
tims were in enemy-controlled lands. The 
Nazis and their satellites would not let them 
go. Many thousands escaped into neighbor- 
ing neutral States. But this was only pos- 
sible for the robust; seldom for the children 
and their mothers, the old or delicate. These 
could only get out by permission of their 
persecutors. The neutral States were all in 
some danger of invasion; also, their resources 
for sheltering and maintaining refugees were 
limited. The most obvious rescue measures 
were 

1. To assist these neutrals by drawing off 
their overflow of refugees where possible, and 
meantime by help in food, money, permitting 
invports, etc 

2. To encourage them to negotiate with the 
enemy to let substantial numbers go, espe- 
cially of the children, and to help them as 
before and by promising to take off their 
1ands post-war, if not earlier, definite num- 
bars or proportions of those refugees for 
whom repatriation or resettlement was un- 
suitable. 

3. Repeatedly to warn the enemy govern- 
ments of the consequences of continued 
cruelties and to work on their peoples by 
similar warnings and by appeals to their 
religion and humanity. 





4. To set an example to all these and to our 
allies by showing generosity ourselves. 

Sc thing has been dgne or planned in 
the first three of these directions, but not 
with the energy that might have been ex- 
pected in face of so terrible a tragedy and 
so united a national demand. 

Consider the timing of Government action. 
Four months after the December declara- 
tion a conference of the United Kingdom 
and the United States met at Bermuda. The 
whole problem of rescue and of post-war 
settlement was referred to the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee originally set up at 
tvian in 1938. Some of the principal coun- 
tries both of refuge and of persecution are 
not on it. But it functions. Its director, 
Sir Herbert Emerson, and his two deputies, 
one Swiss, one American, and the newly ap- 
pointed Dutch secretary, can be trusted to do 
their best with the cumbrous machinery. 

Many thousands of Jews cannot be ex- 
pected to return to countries where all their 
nearest relatives have been murdered, their 
homes destroyed or expropriated, and where 
anti-Semitism is deep-rooted. Also there are 
political refugees for whom repatriation may 
be impossible. Plainly, the smaller allies 
cannot be expected to do more than repatri- 
ate their own nationals; those who could 
afford generosity are the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. 

The United States, the statement says, has 
taken in since 1938 some 195,000 immigrants, 
mostly refugees. But this is less than a third 
of the number she might have admitted 
under her immigration laws. As to our- 
selves, we have taken in some 60,000 refugees 
since May 1940, and are still admitting some 
800 monthly. But nearly all these latter ad- 
missions are believed to be men needed for 
the armed forces or the merchant service 
and will be repatriable. It seems, therefore, 
that with the help of our colonies and the 
Dominions room could be found for substan- 
tial numbers somewhere within the vast 
spaces under British control. Palestine is 
pledged under the terms of the White Paper 
to take in some 34,000 more Jews. 

Then might not we, together with the 
United States, give definite assurances to 
neutral states that we will take in a definite 
number or proportion of those to whom they 
give hospitality? In this matter should not 
nations which are professedly Christian fol- 
low the example of Chaucer's priest of whom 
it was said: 

“But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve.” 


Lend-Lease as Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of January 19, 1944: 


LEND-LEASE AS HERO 


To date the United States has put some- 
thing like $20,000,000,000 worth of food, 
weapons, material, and munitions into the 
hands of its allies. No one can claim that 
this contribution, of itself, is responsible for 
the victory we see approaching. But it is no 
overstatement, perhaps, to say that victory 
would not have been possible without it. 
The battle which took place in the arena of 
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American opinion over enactment of the 
lend-lease law during the first months of 1941 
was certainly one of the decisive battles of 
this war. For lend-lease provided not only 
an essential weapon for victory; it provided 
also the pattern by which victory was to be 
achieved—the pattern of the United Nations. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., until lately Lenq- 
Lease Administrator, was responsible in la: 
measure for the efficiency and effectiven: 
with which this weapon was wielded. N 
he has rounded out that achievement 
chronicling it in a notable book—Lend-Lea 
Weapon for Victory. The record is one 
which Americans can take genuine pri 
But Mr. Stettinius’ book is something n 
than a recital of accompliskment. It i 
exposition of the meaning and potentialit 
of lend-lease. “Lend-lease cperations, as w 
know them now,” he observes, “will some da 
draw to a close, but we know already that 
the principle of mutual aid in mutual self- 
interest that is embodied in the Lend-Le 
Act must live on. Today there is more unity 
of purpose and of action among freedom- 
loving peoples than ever before. In that 
unity we can find the strength to build 
peaceful world in which freedom and oppor- 
tunity will be secure for all.” 

Mr. Stettinius recalls with candor the dark 
days when France and Belgium fell and the 
invasion of Britain seemed inevitable—the 
days before we recognized that the defense 
of nations fighting the Axis was vital to our 
own defense. In the year 1939 we produced 
2,100 military planes, most of them trainers, 
We lacked plant capacity to produce much 
more. The groundwork for the great expan- 
sion necessary to arm the United States was 
laid by British and French orders—and by 
British cash on the barrel head until that 
cash was virtually exhausted. In those days 
we talked in terms of “aid to Britain.” If we 
had not rendered that aid, we should never 
have been able to meet our Own great emer- 
gency when it came upon us. 

The darkest hour came immediately after 
Dunkerque. Most of the modern equipment 
of the British irmy had been lost in the ere 
evacuation. President Roosevelt, with de- 
cisive imagination and daring, rounded up 
all the obsolete World War No. 1 weapons in 
our arsenals—Enfield rifles, 75-millimeter 
field guns, an assortment of machine guns— 
and shipped them with dramatic speed across 
the Atlantic. “Except for the rifles, which are 
still used by the Home Guard,” says Mr. 
Stettinius, “the arms we sent in June of 1940 
were only a stop-gap. But they went to men 
who almost literally had no arms at all in the 
most critical hour of Britain’s history since 
the Spanish Armada sailed into the English 
Channel.” If they saved Britain from defeat, 
it is worth remembering that they saved also 
the great island base from which our assault 
as well as their assault upon Hitler’s fortress 
is now developing. 


Production for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Donald M. Nelson at 
a dinner given in his honor on the occa- 








n of the second anniversary of the 
Production Board and of his ap- 
intment as Chairman, at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 17, 
1944. It is a very excellent description 
he present condition of the produc- 

ion program. 
There being no objection, the address 
ol ones to be printed in the Recorp, 


f-\11 


w 
ve 


uld like to thank my British, Cana- 


and American hosts of the Combined 
iction and Resources Board, my col- 
es of the War Production Board, and 





inguished guests who are ¢ 

on two cou First, because 

personal friendliness which you have 

» this occasion; and, second, because of 

reat honor which you have done me in 

» me to come here tonight as a sym- 

of American war industry. For I can 

t the wonderful tribute that thi 

presents only on behalf of American 

try. What gives the event importance, 
t so much = sec s 


bled 


of the 


nts: 









sn 1d anniversary 
e War Production Boar d, as the fact 
day eaten 4 dune as all-out indus- 


ur effort—2 years of productive achieve- 
which has staggered the imagination 





world. 

in a larger sense, we are celebrating 
more than the tremendous total of 
$120,000,000,000 of war production and 


nstruction turned out by the Nation 
the past 2 years. The real cause for 
tion is ‘the virili ty of the fr — society 
was able sO SW iftly to trans rm itself 


the world’s greatest ede ‘of peace- 
goods to the world’s most formidable 
ry power. 

rican production under our free-enter- 


ystem has always been famous for its 





how and flexibility. When to these 
dded the will te win the war, nothing 
top us. Management and labor both 
ed what no American ever doubted— 


bility to do any job that was put before 
e the job was defined and its ur- 
made clear. 


Fortunately for the country, when the 
came American industrialists were far 
bei complete novices in war produc- 





Through the years of peace, the Army, 

Navy, and the Maritime Commission had 
juietly working with limited funds to 

lop the tools of war and the necessary 
strial background. This foundation of 
erience was of great help when we went on 

r footing. For then, overnight, produc- 
had to be enormously speeded up. We 

ed every bit of the knowledge and ex- 

ce we had. The problems confronting 
country were terrific. Each factory had 

tly to produce its particular product in 
mount that would tie in with the pro- 

n of other related factories. All the 
elements of American industry had to be 
linked together and to drive forward together. 
Nor was it enough merely to have sound 
juction schedules for finished products 

i component parts and key materials. Be- 
hind these were an infinite number of sec- 
ry materials which had to be properly 
rammed and scheduled—chemicals and 

s and little-known minerals, each of 

hich played a vital, if obscure, part in mak- 
yme essential weapon or piece of equip- 
Moreover, we could not plan produc- 
we could not think about machines and 


ent 


iterials, without also having to think about 
npower and transportation. The entire 
nomy had to be brought into wartime 


and kept in gear. 
That meant there had to be over-all plan- 


and guidance. Recognizing this need, 
in 1940, the President created the Na- 
ial Defense Advisory Commission, which 
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in 1941 evolved into the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, and in 1942, just 2 years 
ago, reached full growth in the War Produc- 
tion Board 

In some ways, I think, 
tion Board is a unique org 
represents industrial America as 
other body of men I know. 
is drawn not only from man 
from labor, from science, and fr 
ment. The country will 
realize how many of these 
untarily given up 
private life in order 


into the task of 


the War Produc- 
anization. It 
does no 
Its personnel 
agement, but 
om Govern- 
ably never 
have vol- 
positions in 
1elir energ 

Many of 


D rob 
pr 
men 
established 
to throw tl 


winning the war. 





them, not only here in Washington but in our 
regional Offices, not only in the top staff but 
in the second, third, and fourth levels of 
the organization, remain unknown to the 


public, while quietly doing jobs of tre 





dous importance. These men, together with 
former associates who have made a contri- 
bution and gone on to other work, have 
helped to write a thrilling chapter in Amer- 
ican history. For through them, the will of 


the Amer 
to play a 
of world that 
live in. 

In expreasing by will of the American peo- 


has 
in 
and w 


ican people 
leading part 
free men 








ple th: rh industrial action, the great 
Sere: has always been the same: to keep 
the economy in balance, ur nditions 
which are constantly changir and 


moving ahead as fast as p 
heard this problem referred 
“dynamic balance,” which tran 
meaning that we have to speed like anytl 
but stay on the road. 
I don’t think the 





importance of 
Cc 


ancing process is generally 
cans, by and large, I suspect 
of the War Production B 


of the large figure 


terms 
monthly in the press. Certa 
and pride 


all a sense of power 
about the arly 134,000 planes 





when 
wileli 


ne 





have produced in the last 2 years, the 
000 dead-weight tons of merchant sh ng 
and more than 3,700,000 ap ear tangy ns 





im delight in 
) duced 424.000 
1,160,000 ,000 
that we have 


of naval shipping. We take ag 
knowing that we have pr 
pieces of artillery and over 
rounds of artillery ammunition, 
turned out over 148,000 tanks and other com- 
bat vehicles, and over 1,200,000 military 
trucks. Yet the real measure of the success 
of war production is not merely that these 
figures were attained, but that they were 
tained without destroying the balance of pro- 
duction. 

It is not too much to say that the entire 
success of our civilian war effort h hinged 
on the balancing of production. Let me ex- 





plain that. Production had to be kept in 
balance, first of all, as between military and 


civilian requirements. At first, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, there was great resistance to con- 
version of factories for war production. But 
Pearl Harbor changed the temper of the 
country in a single day. Then it became 
necessary for the War Production Board to 
prevent people from going to the other ex- 
treme. 

I can remember only too well the days 
when the wholesale conversion of civilian 
plants for military production was taking 
place. Sharp criticism was leveled against 
the War Production Board for not enforcing 


still more drastic cuts in the civilian 
economy, and great pressure was exerted on 
us from many quarters to sweep away virtu- 
ally all civilian production. The thought be- 


hind the pressure, of course, was to dr 
military output even higher 

The fact was, however, that if this c 
had prevailed, our war production, 
increasing, would have f 
civilian 


ve 





nsel 
far from 
off If the 
economy had been forced out of 
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balance 





today many of our pow ts and 
transportation systems might be unable to 
operate because of a lack of repair parts. 
Millions of civilian homes all over the coun- 
try might be totally disor lized because 
people could not get materials with which to 
maintain their uses, heating systems, and 
plumbing. War plants everywh might be 
forced to cut down operations because work- 
ers could n find enough automobile parts 
to keep their cars running. These and : - 
lar misfortunes were prevented only by a 
careful and firmly defended balance in the 
planning of production. With our right 
hand we had to guide indu \ 1 ever- 
higher production goa while v } 
left hand we worked to prev too 5 : 
cut in the output of essential civilian 


he principle of balance was al a i 


in dealing wit! g L { lall 1 
ness. When we first threw ourselves an 
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A balance had to be struck again in work- 
ing with management and labor Pati n 
was and is a powerful force in b 
but it was sure to produce st er collabo- 
ration if backed up by mutu unders l- 
ing, friendly interchange of view 1 clear 
definition of the job to be done 

From the first there fore, 1 é t of 
labor participated with representativ of 
management in the high counsels of v pro- 
duction, where their views were welded i ) 
a common policy. At the s e time, under 
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es of W. P. B. press continu- 

as they should, for the things they 

want Each of their programs is essential. 

3ut often the demands conflict. To pre- 

vent these conflicting pressures from pushing 

war production out of balance, our program 

makers and bottleneck breakers have to be 

impartial, alert, ingenious Especially 

since the balance of production keeps chang- 
ing all the time 

Our troops and technical experts are con- 
stantly suggesting improvements in the de- 
sign and construction of weapons and equip- 
ment. You may perfect the production of a 
certain type of airplane today, but tomorrow 
changed battle conditions or new research 
may compel you to redesign that plane or 
may even make it obsolete. Battle experience 
may also show that smaller or greater quan- 
tities of some product are needed than was 
first supposed. And, of course, as the fighting 
moves from one climatic zone to another, and 
from one type of operation to another, pro- 
duction must move with it. 

A year ago we were concentrating on pro- 
duction for the fighting in north Africa. As 
an example, there was a great demand for 
tank treads, which are rapidly destroyed by 
the rocks and burning sands of the desert. 
Now we are thinking less about deserts and 
more about the coasts of western Europe. In 
recent months, emphasis has shifted to land- 
ing craft, so that our troops can engage in 
large-scale amphibious warfare 

To permit rapid shifts in emphasis and 
improvements in design, the entire war-pro- 
duction program, which adds up to the great- 
est volume of goods ever turned out by Amer- 
ican industry, must be kept flexible at all 
times. The over-all volume continues to 
rise, but among the thousands of separate 
programs there are always a number which 
are being cut down, and are moving against 
the stream. This must always be so, if pro- 
cuction is to accord with changing demand. 

The great flexible instrument of American 
industry is like an organ; we have pulled out 
all the stops, and we are striking the ever- 
changing chords of the victory march. And 
we must be accurate. A big mistake, such as 
might come from taking an extreme position 
on any one program, such as might deprive 
our armed forces of an essential weapon, or 
our civilian population of an essential food— 
a mistake of that kind could be disastrous. 
Naturally, we have made mistakes, but we 
have always been able to correct them before 
the damage was large. 

Now we are entering a phase of production 
where, in many respects, balance will be even 
harder to achieve than in the past. Reserves 
of certain types of war matériel are already 
making it possible to close down some war 
factories. The workers of those factories in 
most cases will be able quickly to find em- 
ployment in other war industries, where they 
are badly needed. Nevertheless, in certain 
lccal situations there may be some manpower 
available, if only temporarily; there will be 
facilities available, and there will be mate- 
rials available. Right now pressure is being 
felt to permit industrial plants to use avail- 
able resources in making products that our 
civilian consumers want. 

In time, of course, as victory comes closer 
and war production levels off, the Govern- 
ment will permit more and more Civilian 
goods to be made. But when should we be- 
gin? There is the Nation’s morale to con- 
sider. Some think it unwise to let civilians 
buy more goods at this time, while our 
fighting men are risking their lives in action. 
Others believe that increased civilian pro- 
duction might improve morale and so 
strengthen the war effort, by reducing the 
uncertainties of workers and employers in 
some areas. Then there is the matter of 
fairness to industry. Should a few concerns 
be allowed to enter the civilian market while 


and 





other concerns in the same line of business 
are still working on war contracts? 

To arrive at a balanced judgment on these 
questions will not be easy, but I can assure 
you that plans are being crystallized, and we 
will be ready to act when the time is ripe 
for action. 

I would go so far as to say that from this 
point on our responsibility to the people will 
be even heavier than before. When we were 

ag into war production, the public 
forgave us any mistakes we may have made, 
because their eyes were on the horizons of 
the war. Now, however, the situation has 
changed. Although the Nation is heart and 
soul in the war effort, people are also think- 
ing about the period that will follow. They 
are looking more closely at affairs at home. 
From now on, their confidence, as weil as 
their actual welfare, will be increasingly 
affected by production decisions. A balanced 
judgment on the problems of reconversion 
will be essential to the economic and social 
health of America in the period ahead 

I have seen the policy of continuous bal- 
ance work with equal success in another and 
very important area of the War Production 
Board's activities—in the international area. 
I refer to the work of the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board, which has so gen- 
erously honored me tonight. As you know, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and America 
are represented on this Board and it has been 
my good fortune, as the American representa- 
tive, to find myself working closely with the 
British Minister of Production, Mr. Lyttelton, 
and the Canadian Minister of Supply and 
Munitions, Mr. Howe. 

To my way of thinking, this and certain 
other combined boards have set an example 
for the world in solving troublesome problems 
in a spirit of energetic cooperation. I shall 
not pretend that there are no economic 
points of difference between the United King- 
dom, Canada, and America. When three 
great nations deal in thousands of separate 
transactions, many of huge size, difficult 
problems are bound to arise. The point is 
that none of the three parties has any in- 
terest in the tactics of squeeze and grab. On 
the contrary, all strive for fair play and bal- 
anced judgment. Each country recognizes 
that its own best interests are served by the 
well-being of the others. The result is that 
every problem, even the most serious, has 
proved capable of reasonable solution. The 
agreements which we make with one another 
are straightforward statements of practical 
programs which are fully carried out. 

Naturally, it is far easier to resolve prob- 
lems under the stress of mutual peril than in 
times of peace. Some people, in fact, tell us 
that when the war ends, cooperation will end 
with it. This view is not realistic. It is 
merely cynical. 

Our nations have come a long way in the 
past 2 years. To be sure, after the war the 
world is obviously going to face problems of 
widespread poverty, material destruction, 
financial dislocation, competitive shipping 
and aviation, and many others. The nations 
will undoubtedly have to work hard and to 
exercise good judgment in order to reach 
workable economic agreements. But who 
dares say that we are incapable of hard work 
and good judgment? The experience of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and America in 
war production has taught us new techniques 
for working out our joint problems, and, I am 
convinced, is only the first chapter of the 
story which the future will write of the eco- 
nomic cooperation of the United Nations in 
peacetime. 

In particular, I am confident that the prin- 
ciples which have made American relations 
with England and Canada such a good omen 
for the world can operate successfully be- 
tween us and the Russians in the days to 
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come. I know from what I saw and heard 
in Russia that the leaders and the peopl 
that great country are anxious to work wit 
us. They know that only world coopera 
and enduring peacé can produce the r 
internal development of Russia, which is th 
main concern. 

Like ourselves, and like England, the | 
sians do not need more living space. Ww} 
they want and what we want is higher li: 
standards. They are not competitors 
world markets. They are interested pri 
rily in the Russian market, and in excha: 
of goods which can help to develop 
market. In my talks with Marshal St 
Mr. Molotov, and other members of the S 
Government, I found a rugged realism 
self-respecting forthrightness which c 
vinced me that we can do business with 
Russia, to our benefit, to Russia's benefi 
and to the lasting benefit of the world 

I do not pretend to have any special ir 
into the large political issues of our ti 
But all the evidence I have seen convinces : 
that once we have destroyed the threat 
international fascism, the great power 
the first time in human experience will | 
a position to lay the foundations of the p 
tected peace, of the security, and the free 
for which our peoples yearn. emocracy 
practiced in the parliamentary traditi 
England and the United States, and in 
economy of Soviet Russia, is essenti 
peaceful way of life. And since we 
great industrial powers combine a prefere 
for peace with a proven superiority in vy 
we are, I think, on the way to discourage tl 
little Hitlers and Mussolinis who may rise u 
elsewhere in the churn of future events 

But we must remember that the Hitler 
psychology is not confined to foreign nati 
We run into it, all too often, here at h 
And if we are to have peace, both abroad and 
within our own borders, we must learn 
recognize this dangerous state of mind 
ray experience, the invariable sign of 
Hitler mind is the way it distorts and ignor 
facts, and shrilly insists on having its own 
way at any cost to the people. 

I am thinking of some men who call them- 
selves Americans, but who in their intole: 
hearts hate freedom and democracy 
everything America stands for. Like 
Fascists, they want to ride roughshod over 
their opponents. They know that demccracy 
depends on a working balance among many 
forces, and so they want to destroy that bal- 
ance, as a first step toward seizing power for 
themselves and their satellites. 

Then there are other men, too many of 
them, who while not Fascists themselves, yet 
play into the hands of the would-be Hitlers 
by helping to destroy the country’s unity and 
the democratic balance. These are the men 
who make up our pressure groups, who seek 
to make big profits out of the war, or who p 
duce our wartime strikes—men in any cia 
who would recklessly gamble with the N 
tion’s future, in order to gain some petty, 
temporary advantage for themselves. 

To my way of thinking the psycopathi 
Hitler worshipers and the foolish men whi 
give them aid are asking for trouble, and if 
they persist, will assuredly get it. 

By and large, we are a patient people an 
slow to wrath. But we are also a danger 
people when aroused. And if Americans b 
come aware that small groups of self-seeke! 
are trying to exploit their country and destroy 
their freedom, a day of heavy reckoning will 
come for the self-seekers. 

I, for one, have had my faith in the funda- 
mental good sense of Americans reinforced by 
my experience in war production. The great 
bulk of the people, industrial workers, white- 
collar workers, professional workers, farmers, 
employers—in every class, the large majority 
have been essentially loyal, hard-working, and 
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enough in askir to make sac- 
r the war, as ag ly 8 percent 

. has gone too f 
wherever the home front may have de- 
ated, it is not in the minds of the great 
of the people. They have learned 
liberty is not Just something you in- 
but something you have to fight to 
And they are willing, anxious to fight 
The people are becoming steadily 
prepared, I believe, for the harsh 





es of war. I have yet to talk to an 
n who does not realize it mav well be 

siderable time Germany « 

and perhaps a matter of years before 
is crushed. I have yet to find one who 

imly aware of the pain and tragedy 
the war is bound to bring to many an 
erican family. 

The people are prepared to work hard and 
and to give up much, in order to win 
war. At the same time they are re- 

free from Pollyanna ideas about 
They know that war disorganizes 

society. They know that it promotes 
in types of crime and delinquency. 
know that the millions of young men 
1e Army will have a serious problem of 
djustment when they return. They know 
n be in for a period of acute un- 
before a healthy post-war society 
firmly established. 

But they have faith in their country—the 

that Lincoln called “the last, best 

hope of earth’”—and we who share in their 

Government must have faith in them. We 

need to remember, all the time, that our 
planes and our tanks, our guns, and cur 
irching men—these are only expressions of 

the people’s will to be strong and free. Al- 
ugh Americans, as a whole, may be some- 
times distracted or confused by unforeseen 
in a crisis you will find them whcre 
y have almost always been—striding 
ead, positive and purposeful, keeping their 
lance, unwilling to sacrifice big, enduring 
values for temporary, surface gains. 

We men of Washington have the obliga- 

n to reflect this historical American atti- 

ide in our own work. It is up to us to pre- 

rve a calm anc. steadfast and dispassi 
idgment, regardless of the pressures that 
be turned against us. Even now, when 
hearts are set on a smashing victory in 
iis War, we are able to make the greatest 
peed by preserving the democratic balance. 

And I deeply feel that after winning the 
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story we go steadily on, with our 
emocratic spirit stronger than ever, to 
maze the world by our achievements in 
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‘re being no ob tion, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Despite all of ation Tr an earl 
peace and } e op sm Tt 
nas been e1 idered by the mcst unbr 
series of A d victories for past year 
utter and complete c tr n o1 e 
Winning of the war a earliest possible 
moment is the most important job that has 
ever faced America. There should be no 


discussion of post-war does 


problems that 
not make clear the fact t 


hat we still hai 





long, hard road to travel; that does not make 
clear that post-war planning and post-war 
thinking must be subordinate to the immedi- 
ate job at hand. Post-war planning must 
not detract from the war effort. It must 
not do anything that will delay the winning 


of the war 

I do not believe that this point can be 
overemphasized, for when we take chances 
on delaying the ultimate victory, we are tak- 
ing chances with the lives of American boys— 
the most precious possession we have. 

But, with this point properly emphasized 
and properly borne in mind, I feel that we 
cannot overemphasize the necessity of a 
blueprint for a pcst-war Americ 
blueprint because in many cases the pl 
ning cannot go past the blueprint st 
without interfering with tLe war effort, t 
to the extent that they do not interfere with 
that effort, America’s post-war plans should 




















be matured with an absolute minimum of 
delay. This is true whether the war is to 
last 1 year or 2 years or 3 years, for the 


impact upon the American economy of the 
transition from war to peace will be so se- 
vere that if plans have to be matured after 
the war ends, the consequences will be second 
only to losing the war. 

The transformation of the American econ- 
omy from peace to war is probably the great- 
est transformation that was ever accom- 
plished by any people in a space of 2 years. 
Everything that business and labor and agri- 
culture does today is inextricably tied in 
with the necessities of war. Prcduction f 









war has lifted our employment to a level 
higher than we ever thought possible. It 
has caused factories that were our greatest 
source of peacetime employment to com- 
pletely change their products, with a shift- 
ing of machinery that will make reconver- 
sion to peacetime production a colossal task 
We have put billions of dollars into nev 
plants that employ millions of people. We 






equal in value the normal income 
of this country. 

This war may and probably will end in two 
steps—the first, the defeat of Germany, and 


second, the defeat of Japan, but this 
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is war is many times more com- 
ed than the last one—just as it takes 
planning and better training—so will 
adjustment to peace be more compli- 
and will require better planning and 
ining for the men that are to 


se problems vary greatly among indus- 
The aircraft industry has expanded 60 
nee the war started. It could make 
more peacetime planes than the 9,000 
ines it is now making monthly. It 
that many of its great factories wil 
wt It is an industry of small capi- 
urce It is greatly concerned about 
x its cai d contracts settled quick- 
hat have the money to run 
ctories it does not shut down. It 
w what the Government is go- 

e plants that are shut 


other 


industry, on the 
t concerned about getting Gov- 
machinery and 


inventories 
its own ma- 
ing automo- 


have comparatively 

nversion, but are ter- 

V he huge stocks of goods 

they make tl] are in the Government's 

hand They cannot make plans for full 

empl until they know those goods are 
not going to be dumped on the market. 

buting trades cannot make their 

f employment until they know how 

and when their shelves can be filled with 

goods 

Local groups concerned with housing can- 

make any plans until they know whether 

i I located near them are going to 

rs cannot know where 

to best absorb un- 


vment 


\ Navy Departments are stag- 
gered by tl immensity of the mere me- 
chanics of settling canceled contracts. They 
are all impressed with the absolute necessity 
of doing this speedily and fairly. They all 
know that American industry cannot func- 
tion until it done. They know that if 
American industry does not function, the 
problem of unemployment will be gigantic. 
They all realize that to dump upon American 
markets the huge volume of surplus com- 
modities that the Government will own at 
the end of this war can so disrupt the econ- 
omy that we might not recover from it in a 
generation They all realize that unless goods 
that are now scarce are gotten into the 
markets speedily, that we face the threat of 
disastrous inflation. They realize the neces- 
sity of clearing Government inventories and 
Government machinery from _ privately 
owned plants with the absolute minimum of 
delay. They realize the necessity of getting 
every Government-built plant that is capable 
of making commercial goods on an economi- 
cally sound basis, operating on those goods. 
They recognize the necessity of a sound 
public-works prcgram to cushion the inevit- 
able shock of reconversion. 

But the realization of these problems is not 
enough. If we come up to peace with only 
this realization, we face catastrophe. 

In 2 years of war we have not succeeded 
in getting a complete coordination of our 
plans under a war economy. We must be 
prepared to have that coordination under a 
peace economy immediately upon the end 
of the war. We cannot get it without com- 
bined effort. The groups that have these 
problems and recognize these problems can- 
not solve them singly. Some one agency 
must have the power to bring them together 
and to get their combined ideas and to lay 
down the over-all policies under which it 
shall be determined what inventories are 
to be stock-piled and where, what Govern- 
ment plants are to continue to operate, what 





goods are to be Sold quickly, and what goods 
are to be fed slowly into the markets to pre- 
vent the shutting down of factories, where 
public works are to be located to counteract 
local loss of employment due to the shut- 
ting down of Government plants, what goods 
have no economic use and should be sal- 
vaged for scrap, and myriad other questions 
that have to be tied in together to prevent 
economic chaos 

This cannot be done by setting up an- 
other administrative bureau. Certainly we 
have enough of those to do the Govern- 
ment’s part of the administrative Job, what- 
ever that may be. I believe that what we 
must have is a policy commission, composed 
of the best brains that this country can 
produce—a commission that will command 
the respect of Government and business and 
labor and agriculture—that concerns itself 
only with policy and stays far enough away 
from the administrative problems to be able 
to see the broad horizons—that can seek and 
command the unselfish advice of groups in- 
timately familiar with all the problems that 
will confront it—with policymaking powers 
so great that it can enforce its judgment and 
its rules on every other agency of Govern- 
ment to the extent necessary to make them 
function as a cohesive whole. 

Such a commission should be appointed 
now, for the job it has to do is so important 
and so difficult that it cannot have too much 
time to plan it. We all hope and pray that 
another year may see the end of this ter- 
rible war, but we all realize that it may con- 
tinue far beyond a year. If it should end 
within a year, the time left for preparing for 
the transition is altogether tco short. No 
time that it may conceivably last is too long. 
Just one example. A road-building program 
probably would do more than any other one 
thing take up the slack in employment 
during the reconversion period. The need 
for the program for this purpose will be 
greatest in the first 6 months following the 
wer. But unless projects are determined 
upon, plans are drawn, rights-of-way are ob- 
tained, and contracts are ready to be let, 
probably not a yard of concrete could be 
poured for 12 months after the war ends. By 
the end of that time such a program might 
be so inflationary that it would be unwise to 
start it. Certainly it would have failed to 
help in the reconversion period. 

I think I can say to you that the Congress 
is determined that it shall lay down the 
broad general principles under which such a 
commission would function. It has no in- 
tention of creating such a group with such 
vast powers without a congressional chart and 
compass. It does not intend to impose an- 
other superbureau on the American people. 
But I think I can tell you also that the more 
thoughtful Members of Congress are terribly 
disturbed over the possibility of the job not 
being done in time and the lack of machinery 
to integrate it, and are determined that we 
will not come to the end of this war, as we 
did to the end of the last, without some ma- 
tured plans for cushioning the shock. 

I have so far talked only of our domestic 
problems. Whether we like it or not, for 
a while America must contribute much to the 
rest of a war-torn world. Populations whose 
fields have been devastated by war must be 
fed and clothed at least until they can raise 
their own crops and start their own factories. 
How this is to be done and how it is to be 
paid for are subjects that could cover another 
talk of this length. 

It is my understanding that this associa- 
tion handles approximately three-fourths of 
all the fresh fruits and vegetables that are 
commercially marketed in America. Natur- 
ally, you are vitally interested in what policy 
is going to be followed with reference to 
disposal of surpluses of all kinds, but par- 
ticularly of food surpluses. The Army and 
Navy will have huge amounts of canned and 








dehydrated foods when the war ends. Thes 
will not have an effect upon the market unt}! 
demobilization starts and many of them wi! 
be used by the Army during the demobiliza- 
tion period. There is no way of knowing at 
the moment how many of them will have + 
find their way into other hands but I do n 
contemplate any serious problem, so far 
the domestic economy is concerned, with ref- 
erence to those gocds. Certainly, for o; 
planting season and probably for longer, ow 
allies are going to have to depend on Ameri 
for food. The same thing will be true of 
clothing and othernecessities of life. Th 

is no better way of obtaining the things t} 
must be sent abroad than to take them fr 
surplus Army stores, wherever they are av 
able in those stores. I am assuming t] 
there will be no surplus of fresh fruits a 
vegetables in the hands of the Army th 
will carry past the demobilization period a: 
that the marketing of fresh vegetables w 
be one of the simpler of our surplus-propert 
problems, provided we can solve the problem 
of unemployment so that a market will exi 
for your preduct. The close tie-in betwe¢ 
commercial employment and the farmer ar 
the marketer of the farmer's products 
clearly as anything else indicates the imper 
tive necessity of doing this job right 
promptly. 

I think you will also be interested in wh 
I believe to be the post-war committ 
general thinking with reference to the d 
posal of all surpluses. They realize that 
individual problems of the different indu 
tries vary so greatly that it is impossible fo: 
them to lay down detailed rules under whi 
surpluses shall be marketed, but I beli 
that they are committed to the philosop 
that huge surpluses in the hands of 
Government shall not be permitted to di 
rupt the domestic economy and close do\ 
factories that would give much-needed em 
ployment. At the same time, they feel th 
the economic value of these commoditie 
should not be lost, where it is possible 
save it, bu‘ I think they are committed to the 
proposition that full employment of ever 
employable worker must be our paramount 
post-war consideration, and they would n 
hesitate to recommend the destruction of 
inventories that would have a sufficiently : 
verse effect upon employment. In a tentativ 
draft of a repcrt on the subject, made fo: 
the committee, the statement is made, “The 
problem of marketing these inventories so 
as to secure their greatest economic use and 
at the same time not disrupt the economy 
will tax the best minds in America.” To that 
statement I subscribe whole-heartedly and 
promise you that it will be the aim of the 
Congress to see that the best minds in Amer- 
ica are put to work on the problem at thi 
earliest possible moment. 

I have not touched on the future of world 
aviation and on the disposition of air fields 
that we have built all over the world. That 
presents a vast field of thought all its own 

All of our foreign problems are so great 
that they challenge the thought of the world 
Ultimately their settlement will impinge 
upon our domestic economy to an extent wt 
never before dreamed possible, but they are 
not so intimately connected with the imme- 
diate transition of America from war to peace 
That problem cannot wait on the interna- 
tional accords that will be necessary to chart 
our course in a post-war world. From a long- 
range view, as distinguished from the transi- 
tion period, the proper charting of such 4 
course will bear hugely upon the economic 
destiny of America. I think this war has 
taught us that we can never again ask, “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” I hope we never 
will. 

I repeat the statement that I made at the 
beginning of this talk. We are in an all-out 
war, and nothing must interfere with the 


winning of it. Thought of post-war plans 
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policy board of which I ke, so 
the rules that come out of th board 
ssent the best thought of America. 
my friends, it beh ves every organ- 
every wide-awake American to 
nking about the kind of a peace 
h be written in the days to come 
no circumstances must it be a negoti- 
ice. There must never be any varia- 
m the terms of unconditional sur- 
These gigantic problems that we 
t have been all avoided had we 
turned down the League of Nations 25 
go. The war is costing us in 1 day 
1 to have kept our part of the Leagu 
ns going for perhaps 1 to 5 years 
we learn that if we are golng to 
ec cracy and our way of life 
ep a police force on guard 
stic nations all of the time? 
r to maintain a const y th 
it a posse of citizens every time a g% 

start terrorizing the community. 
cracies by their very nature move 
Dictators always get the jump on 
kind, orderly, peace-loving democ- 
It is time that we place our house in 
that we will not be put in moftal 
y every 25 years by power-drunk 
( idy thinkers, reactionary thinkers, I- 

-Roosevelt thinkers, all flutter around 

unic-stricken chickens these days cack- 
ut the dangers of international co- 
on after the war. 
ger? 
do they think we’re in now? 
W as a nation, have tried the game of 
n and it has gotten us into two 
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t us have horse sense this time. Let 
e that greatest of modern inventions, 
plane, to outlaw war. Let us join with 

necracies of the world and those 
nations whose self-interest it is to 
with the democracies and set up an 
1 that will stamp out war before it 
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Let us be fair about it. Both political 
I es had leaders who saw the true destiny 
A ica in 1918—great men who saw the 
Le ie of Nations was the way toward sal- 
‘ n but they allowed rabble rousers and 
f prophets to out-talk them. Great lead- 
1 both parties stood by Woodrow Wilson; 
leaders in both parties stood against 
Wcodrow Wilson. 
Today as we approach another crucial hour 
the outbreak of peace will arrive, we 
make our program so unified, so fair, 
clear-headed, so frank and honest and 
that Americans without thought 
will accept it as the national program of 

ition for the future of this country and 
the world. 
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Jackson Day Dinner Address of Hon. 
Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, a Jack- 
s0n Day dinner was held by the Demo- 
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crats of Sangamon County, Ill. People 
from all over the State of Illinois were 
resent. The crowd Ww 
could not be accommodated. The senior 
Ss from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] deliv- 
ered a notable address on Andrew Jack- 
s0n and current political matters. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the Reconrp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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This is not the first tim have 


been priv 
X n address at your Jackson Day 
dinner. Indeed, this occasion stirs our mem- 

I only a short while ago 


and distinguished sons 
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ly as we may, and we 
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this great 


of the people than was § and 
good man. Would to God that Henry Horner 
were alive today, leading the onward march 
in the crucial campaign to come. 

z t, as I look a 
I sce leading and influential Democrats from 
every part of our State, men and women 
who have in the past represented different 
political factions in our party, but who to- 
day are united and harmonious as we gird our 
loins for the political battles to come 

If the Democratic Party in Illinois will 
permit the spirit of Andrew Jackson to don 
nate its course in the comings mpa 
there will be no question about our success 
We have harmony. We have unison. 
we need do now is to become militant and 

l, presenting honestly and 


yvoca 5 
people of Illine 














Vhat 


fearless] 


l ) 
the is the records as we find 


them 
Today America stands at the crossroads, 
ghting for her very existence again a 
tyranny and despotism that threatens 
entire world. Because of this global war that 
threatens our very lifeblood, we of the Demo- 
cratic Party have studiously refratned 
indulging in political skirmishes and discus- 
ng 





from 
sion Our chief concern has been getting 
on with the war. Despite the fact that w 
are faced with a political year, utter and 
complete concentration on Winning the war 
at the earliest possible moment is the most 
important job that ever faced America. How- 
ever, the primary in Illinois will soon be with 
us. The leaders of the Republican Party 
have been busy for month So from this 
day on it becomes necessary as a matter of 
political protection for Democrats everywhere 
to remove their cloak of forbearance and 
with a vengeance to organize in every 
precinct and county, to the end that Demo- 
cratic men and women shall be in a position 
to answer the political prejudice and decep- 
tive assaults that will be made upon this 
administration active serv- 
ice in this political field will bring us a com- 
plete victory in Illinois and the Nation in 
the most crucial and trying period this Na- 
tion has ever experienced. 

How appropriate, indeed, for men and 
women of the Democratic and independent 
faith to come to the city of Springfield, the 
State capital, the home and burial place of 
Abraham Lincoln, to remember with rever- 
ence the accomplishments and deeds of An- 
drew Jackson. Andrew Jackson lived in an- 
other day, but the issues he faced in do- 
mestic and military matters, while solely 
confined to the Nation, were not wholly un- 
like the great problems which we face today. 
You will recall that “Old Hickory” had ar 

c 








start 





1 
uninterrupted course of victory in the face of 
criticism and attacks. Asa soldier, his eclips 
and defeat were the constant theme of his 
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enemy. As P nt ! ed by 
his fights ag nullifica f il 
Bank and the adm : t 7 he 
Union, and a score of i rsi¢ 














Notwithstand the a i the fear 
of the American people a I hour, Andrew 
Jackson emerged from all of tl > selfish and 
partisan battles as a popular ! who rec- 
ognized what was righ ind pat and 
was not i of tl vel t { n 
his unyielding Americanism 

In that desperate political struggle the op- 
position said they could win wi any 
but the opposition, as usual, had rec 
oned with the adversity nd seriousness 
the times. When the votes were counte 
was found that the calm and studied judg- 
ment of the American people had | riled, 
becau Andrew Jackson was 

In the War between tl States tl people 
again saw national unity br asund 
In those critical days lilinois pro 
immortal Abraham Lincoln, who after ye . 
of bloody war saw his theori f ph - 
phies of government becom f 
Nation He, like Andrew s bit- 
terly ass d by his oppon Many in ] 
own party condemned him upon the k 
p ocat I He wi j W I 1 
gorill: tyrant, a iwk ck 
wor I I He had 1 N eff 
He had misguided the ! ef He had 
igr i the 1 tary tac Tt ‘ 

f di torship t were 
him h is j that 
e! t e tl i 
ps i cu ng ¢ C ties 
me f: t 
gress l ele s of 1882. the 
rece Ss a € t . 3 1 
policie lost S l 
n¢é Civil ¥ ed the 
1 e of the N I I RK 
h were < Cal T? € I to I - 
i wit ; I 
s re ed b and the 
ar, the un collected, 
t f the pe 1 
y not swap horses in the 
middle of the stre and At Lin 
the first and last Repub nP lent that 
leaders of the Republican Party t \ 
2 f ¢ . 
a Nation 
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wound 
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Al t 
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faced a 








the tra era ia e re é 1 
Ever’ KI tT L i i 

South and the North lost their t t friend 
Yes, if the Confederate Army had not been 
worn to shreds through 4 year f lor and 
bloody war, a second Civii War could not 


have been 
Johnson 
Another 


avoided under the 





crisis is upon us, one that makes 
the trials of yesterday seem small indeed 
compared with what we face today. The 
barbaric Jap and the | 1N eek to en- 
slave the world. Only tl! ed per 
the future historian will t NW ¢ ¢ 


were to defeat on December 7, 1941 Ww 


Thee 
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Under thos 
there would be any complaint about the ra- 
tioning of gasoline and sugar. With war 
on our own Soil, there would be no grum- 
blings over wages and price restrictions; no 
struggle in the Congress of the United States 
over little things. 

My friends, I would be the last one to say 
that mistakes and blunders have not been 
made in a global war that staggers the 
imagination in cost and production. Many 
complaints that come across my desk are 
justified. It is through honest complaints 
and honest criticism made by unselfish pa- 
triotic people, regardless of political affilia- 
tions, that help solve the gargantuan prob- 
lems of administration created by this all- 
out war. This group of great Americans 
promotes unity with such criticism. This 
group is shortening the war, but I regret to 
say there is a noisy minority group in this 
country who do nothing but gripe and com- 
plain over little things for selfish and political 
reasons, 

There are other people in this country, 
and I have talked with some of them per- 
sonally, who hate Roosevelt like those who 
hated Lincoln and Jackson in another day. 
Regardless of what happens, they don’t like it. 

This group is powerful. They would stop 
at nothing to defeat the present adminis- 
tration, regardless of the monumental task 
presented by the present world crisis. This 
is the group that would vote for anyone 
against Roosevelt. They will stop at nothing. 
They feed upon partisan hate. Then again, 
the leaders of the Republican Party will con- 
tinue to talk of trends. They will use every 
adroit method to exploit politically the farm- 
er, the laborer, the businessman, using the 
honest mistakes made by this administra- 
tion to attempt to accomplish that end. 
Today they are trying to excite and prejudice 
various racial groups in the face of real em- 
barrassment for some of our allies in this 
war, They say they will retain General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King and other military 
and naval men, but some of those same lead- 
ers have no hesitancy in condemning the 
way the war is now being waged in the 
Pacific, the strategy for which is absolutely 
controlled by General Marshall and Admiral 
King. The Republican Party at this hour is 
under the control of little men like Harrison 
Spangler, chairman of the National Republi- 
can Committee, a reactionary and bungler, 
who is living in the dead limbo of the past. 
Those leaders have high hopes for a return 
of government to the good old days of 
Hoover and Harding. 

My friends, the boasts of the leaders of the 
Republican Party of what they are going to 
do with us next November do not alarm me. 
There has not been an election since 1932 
that they did not have won—until the votes 
were counted. In 1932 they had Mr. Hoover 
reelected on the theory that prosperity was 
just around the corner. In 1936 they had 
Governor Landon in the White House, claim- 
ing that they would carry every State north 
of the Ohio River. In 1940 they had Wendell 
Willkie, barefoot boy of Wall Street, win- 
ning by a landslide until the returns came in. 

However, I do not underestimate the chal- 
lenge that is before us. We know of the 
millions upon millions of dollars that will be 
thrown into the Republican campaign chest. 
The villifications, the falsehoods, the politi- 
cal buffoonery that is now and will be 
leveled at this administration will surpass 
what happened to Lincoln in his campaign 
of 1864. But with it all, I have faith in the 
sanity and the conscience of the American 
people as we pilot the old Ship of State 
through the most devastating storm of our 
national existence. Solid, substantial think- 
ing, independent Americans will give the 
utmost heed and consideration to the issues 
of war and peace which by their very nature 
will overshadow the irritating, domestic 





conditions, I seriously doubt that | issues at home. The American people in this 


crisis will follow the old adage of the sea, 
which says “Never drop the pilot in the 
storm.” That means, my friends, the Ameri- 
can people will Gemand the nomination and 
the election of a man who knows more about 
this weary old world, who knows more about 
the leaders of the world, who knows more 
about how to protect America and her fight- 
ing boys now and in the days to come than 
any single living American. That man is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I do not know, and I do not believe 
Franklin D. Roosevelt knows, whether or not 
he will be a candidate for reelection. I ap- 
preciate the difficult decision he must make, 
and if he does become a candidate it will be 
activated solely by a sense of duty when he 
balances the scales betweea shedding the vast 
burden of responsibility and resting from 
arduous labors that have been his, or bowing 
to the ever-increasing obligations to go on 
with it. 

In 1940 he shattered a third-term precedent 
solely because the majority of the people be- 
lieved him to be the best man for the job. 
Is there anyone who believes that the Japs 
would not have struck us had Wendell 
Willkie been elected in 1940? Is there any- 
one who believes that Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy would not have declared war on 
us if Willkie had been elected in 1940? Do 
businessmen, farmers, and laborers believe 
that their conditions would have been any 
better had Mr. Willkie been elected in 1940? 
No, my friends, when I see some of the moves 
made to stop Willkie in the 1944 campaign by 
many of those who were for him in 1940, I 
am confident that most of those Republicans 
are happy in the thought that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected. 

And now in 1944 we are in the midst of the 
most terrible war in history, with its in- 
evitable sequel of a peace and post-war prob- 
lems in which is involved not only the future 
of our country, but the fate of civilization 
itself. One of the great social and economic 
problems before us all is adequate legislation 
and jobs for the returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. 

During the next 2 years, eleven million 
fighting men and women will be returning 
to their homes. President Roosevelt has re- 
peatedly asked Congress to pass legislation 
to give those defending liberty a program 
of hospitalization, mustering-out pay, unem- 
ployment insurance, education, employment, 
home-and-farm aid, all of which is found in 
the American Legion bill recently introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
BENNETT CLARK, myself, and other United 
States Senators. 

The President is also interested in a funda- 
mental principle of representative govern- 
ment involving the right of a soldier to cast 
a ballot. He stands four-square for the prin- 
ciples inaugurated in the Lucas-Green bill 
which provides for a uniform Federal ballot 
for soldiers, sailors and marines wherever 
they may be training or fighting. That bill, 
my friends, once defeated by a narrow mar- 
gin, will ultimately pass the United States 
Senate. Those who say that the soldiers 
overseas will have a real opportunity to vote 
under the 48 different voting procedures by 
the 48 different States are either totally 
ignorant of the complicated administrative 
problems or they are wilfully deceiving the 
American people. 

Some Republican leaders of Illinois and 
the North throw up their hands in holy 
horror and with tearful voices they cry, “We 
are violating the Constitution in attempting 
to give the soldiers a Federal ballot.” My 
answer to that is—Tell that to the Marines 
at Tarawa. Tell that to the one-armed sol- 
dier in Italy. Tell that to the Illinois boy 
now convalescing in a hospital in the South 
Pacific who lost a leg at Guadalcanal. Tell 
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that to the tearful mother as she anxiously 
awaits her boys’ return. 

If Congress can declare war, if Congress 
Can conscript men from every State for w ir, 
if Uncle Sam can send these boys to every 
part of the globe, then that same Congr 
must find a way under the Constitution to 
give them the right of suffrage. That wil! 
happen if the Lucas-Green bill becomes t 
law. 

My friends, the Republican leaders are fi 
ing no one with their legalistic prattles about 
the Constitution. The American people ar 
far ahead of those who make that smok 
screen argument. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said that the Constitution is a continui: 
instrument of government. It was not writ 
ten for any special class or political grou 
to use as a cloak to hide their real purpose. - 

My fellow Americans, the uniform Federal 
ballot is right; it is just; it is the only ballot 
that can reach all of our fighting men and 
women. It must prevail. It will prevail b 
cause public opinion is aroused. Pub! 
opinion will not rest until this wrong 
righted. 

And when that Federal ballot of the IIli- 
nois soldier is marked and returned, it will 
come, under the provisions of the Lucas- 
Green bill, to the secretary of state. Let it 
be understood that he has nothing to do 
with the counting or canvassing of the bal- 
lots. He merely segregates them and sends 
them on to the election officers in the county 
where the soldier resides. 

Thank God, we have a secretary of state in 
Illinois who is a real friend of the soldier. 
We know he will cooperate with the Federal 
Government. We know that he will co- 
operate with the soldier. He will not hide 
behind the Constitution in doing his duty 
to the men and women bleeding and dying 
for the cause of liberty. That man is Ed- 
ward J. Hughes, the most efficient and popu- 
lar secretary of state that Illinois ever pro- 
duced. Ed Hughes will send these ballots 
immediately to the local election officials, and 
do not let anyone tell you that these local 
officials will refuse to count a soldier’s bal- 
lot because of some political constitutional 
opinion. If they want to incite a riot, let 
them refuse to count those ballots. 

Let me make my position clear with re- 
gard to this legislation. I repeat what I 
have said before. If a boy can stop a bul- 
let, he ought to have the ballot. The right 
of franchise is the God-given right of every 
citizen under the Constitution wherever he 
may be. That the members of the armed 
forces have a real opportunity to exercise 
that right is all I have ever advocated. Re- 
gardless of whether the sentiment of the 
armed forces is Democratic or Republican, I 
shall never waiver in my devotion to the 
objective found in the Lucas-Green bill. 

I shall not violate Army regulations by 
asking some of my many officer friends 
throughout the world to take a poll of the 
service men and women in their outfits. I 
shall leave that nefarious practice to Mr 
Spangler, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Regardless of how these men vote, they 
must have an opportunity to cast a ballot 
in the most important Presidential election 
since Abraham Lincoln was elected in 1864 
Whoever is elected this year will mold and 
fashion the policies of this Nation for the 
next 50 years to come. 

With that as a premise, it is well that we 
analyze briefly the outstanding Republican 
candidates as we find them today. 

I think it appropriate to mention Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, a great soldier and a 
great commander, but I doubt that anybody 
except those who figured that the prestige 
of a war hero might make him an adequate 
opponent for Roosevelt would believe that 
General MacArthur would desert his martial 








re is to lead his sol- 
k to the Philippines and ultimately 
men down the streets of Manila 


streets of Tokyo 
> repeat what some 
have said about t 
ive candidates. The pay 
Dewey, of New York, 
; the lead 





who is not 


a can- 
Governor Dewey has 
statement, 


one startling and one only 
I n remember, about our foreign policy. 


idly advocates a military alliance with 





Immediately Col. Robert McCor- 
wner of the Chicago Tribune and 
of the Republican Party in Illinois, 
in editorial September 7, 1943, en- 
“Governor Dewey Goes Anti-Ameri- 
“The Governor is a tragic example of 


n who was not quite big enough to rise 
] immediate environn The 
no recourse but to repudiate him 


1ent 


t we find Wendell Willkie, the ex-Demo- 
became the Republicans’ hand- 
ndidate in 1940. Col. Robert Mc- 
k has repeatedly read Wendell Willkie 
f the party. Willkie will best be re- 
yered by his testimony before the Com- 
>» on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
he made the statement that whatever 


who 






1 while seeking votes for the highest 
within the gift of the American people 
merely campaign oratory. 


hen there is Governor Bricker, of Ohio, 
geographically available, as was War- 

G. Harding in 1920, but whose other 

ications for the big job have not been 
picuous. It was William Allen White, 
ne of the truly great Republicans of this 
n, who said this about Bricker, “Surely 

e Republican Party cannot be so craven 

t it would conspire to sneak into victory 
th no issue but Bricker and a bellyache. 

ker is an honest Harding. Thumbs 

Then again, there is Alf Landon, defeated 
Republican candidate for President in 1936. 

is busy as a beaver traveling over the 
untry. Some United States Senators say 
Landon is the real dark horse. Last 

eek he was described by Republican Gover- 
nor Wills, of Vermont, as “one of those 4-year 
political locusts who hates Wendell Willkie, 

e outstanding Republican of our times.” 

Let it be remembered that those responsi- 
le for dropping these rebellious acorns in 
the Republican ranks are keymen of the Re- 
ublican Party. It is obvious that they are 

far apart as the poles. All are leading 
with their chins. None has a defense. You 
can readily see that the fur is going to fly 
before anyone is selected as the Republican 

tandard bearer for 1944. 

If perchance, Dewey, Willkie, Bricker, or 
Landon should be elected President of the 
United States, how long do you think it 
would take the successful one, as Commander 
in Chief, to learn all the military and naval 
st! 7 of this world-wide war? Will he 
advocate changes in the battle and naval 

nes? How long would it take him to trace 
the happy and harmonious steps that Roose- 
velt and this administration have taken with 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek in 
winning the war at the earliest possible time? 

Let it be remembered that a change in the 
party that is administering the war effort 
would not be confined to just another figure 
in the White House. Out would go the Cabi- 
net and those others high in authority who 
have been studying and preparing for the 
great problems of war and peace. The wheels 
of progress in this great war effort would 
tand still. And yet with these naked truths 
staring the American people in the face, a 
Republican spokesman in last week’s Chicago 
meeting had the audacity to tell the people 
f this Nation that a Republican victory in 
November will speed up the winning of the 





to their homes. 
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That is pure political poppycock, unless the 
Republican leaders responsible for that state- 
ment have in mind a negotiated peace—a 
peace that would be the harbinger of world 
war No. 3 within 20 years to come 

My friends, that cannot happen. War must 
be outlawed. The American people will not 
be deceived by cloudy thinkers, reactionary 
thinkers, political thinkers, “I hate Roosevelt” 
thinkers. These men flutter around like 
panic-stricken chickens these days, cackling 
about the dangers of international 


rha ai Opera- 
I COO} a 





tion after the war 

Danger! What do you think that we are in 
now? 

We have tried isolationism twice, and it has 
gotten us into two world wars We can't 
stand another. Civilization will collapse if 


the third world war comes 

My fellow Americans, that would be the 
sentiment of Andrew Jackson if he were alive 
and active today. He would be crusading for 
the preservation of the Union through inter- 
national cooperation. With all his strength 
and force, with all his power and persuasion, 
he would ask the American people to stand 
back of the Commander in Chief in the win- 
ning of the war and in the winning of the 
peace. 








Mustering-Out Pay for Servicemen 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the House passed the mustering- 
out-pay bill while I am not satisfied with 
the small amount and other provisions 
of the bill. But any mustering-out-pay 
bill is better than none. I know that the 
bill, as passed, will not meet with those 
veterans’ approval who were discharged 
because they were over 38 years of age. 
You say that they requested the dis- 
charge, but that is not entirely accurate. 
Many of them made the application at 
the suggestion and urgent request of the 
Army officers. It was suggested to them 
that they ask for the discharge in order 
to help the war effort. To give these 
veterans the cold shoulder now does not 
do justice to this Congress. 

I am also sorry that the maximum was 
not raised from $300 to $700 to be paid in 


monthly installments, the amount de- 
pending upon length of service. If Con- 


gress prefers to handle this matter by 
giving crumbs as it is forced to, that, of 
course, is its privilege. But let me as- 
sure you that before we get through with 
the veterans of World War No. 2 we will 
find that we will not be able to again 
treat them in the same manner as we 
treated the veterans of World War No. 1. 
This for the reason that there are too 
many of them and they are going to have 
something to say about the Government 
whose armed forces they served. 

At the end of this war we will have 
created a national indebtedness of over 
$300,000,000,000. It will have cost us 
over $400,000,000,000. One hundred bil- 
lion will undoubtedly be taken care of by 
taxation. Billions of this amount has 


been recklessly wasted and squandered. | difficult one. 
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The veterans will not share the responsi- 
bility of the way that $400,000,000.000 was 
handled. That was 
The veterans, however, will ask 
sacrifices they made at home and on 
foreign battlefields be appreciated by a 
more equal! distribution of the war bur- 
den. They will demand that they be 
given an Opporviunity to get a new start 
ir. life—the life that we interrupt i 
they were inducted. The y-at-hom- 
ers will not again get away with a 
economy bill 

Let us now get busy and pass a real 1 
habilitation bill. The time to do th 
Let us pass a bill that will pre- 


our respon 


IDlity. 


tnat the 


1S now. 





vent another unemployment « phe. 
When this war is ended there will be 
15,000,000 civilians that will have to seek 
employment elsewhere than in war and 
munitions factories. Then there will be 
11,000,000 soldiers returning 

That problem challenges our vision 
our intelligence and our integrity. We 
cannot shirk that duty or r« isibilits 


Let us solve that problem now while 
there is yet plenty of time. If the Gov- 
ernment of which you and I are part and 
proud of is to continue tepublic 
then we must solve that problem now. 
The solution of that problem is with us 
today and not tomorrow. 


as a 





Ration Tokens 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10 I caused to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD copy of a letter 
addressed to Hon. Chester Bowles, Ad- 
ministrator, of the O. P. A., from Mr. 
Charles Gordon, managing director of 
the American Transit Association 

In this letter, the protests of the as- 
sociation relative to the impending issu- 
ance of ration tokens was reviewed. 
The results of experimentation with the 
tokens in connection with the operation 
of coin-operated machines was set forth 
in some detail. The problem that will 
ultimately arise from the circulation of 


IN 


billions of such tokens that can effec- 
tively operate certain types of coin- 


operated machines clearly demonstrated 
one of the dangers that must be faced 
in connection with this problem. 

On January 13, 1944, Mr. Bowles di- 
rected an answering letter to Mr. Gor- 
don. In order that the record may be 
complete, I am pleased to incorporate 
that letter as part of these remarks: 


JANUARY 13, 1944 
Mr. CHarLes Gornon 
Managing Director, 
American Transit Association 
New York, N. Y 
Dear Mr. Gorvon: I want to ackr 
receipt of your letter of December 30 and 
thank you for it. 
The problem of ration tokens proved a 
There 


never has been any 
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nd to the advisability 
They will relieve the food 
an enormous amount 

» after hours, and of 
running to approximately $3,000,- 
nthly 1 the future there will be 
n of rationing stamp— 
o longer will grocers 
unt many denomina- 
the total number of 
over 60 percent. In- 
will accomplish this 


of work, much 
expense 


OCO m« 
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lt! also save the Government 

$1,500,000 every time a ration book is issued. 

It may save the taxpayers $4,500,000 in a year. 
No one can overlook such savings. 

S tion of the type of token to be used 

presented difficult decisions. 


Selec 
Metals are ex- 
tremely scarce in supply 


and relatively ex- 
pensive to use. Furthermore, tokens made 
of metals would more nearly resemble coins 
and tokens used by private concerns. Finally, 
Secretary Morgenthau objected to our use 
of metals, which finally barred them from 
cons.deration. We therefore turned to fiber. 

The supply of fiber, however, also proved 
to be limited, it being used for many mili- 
tary purposes. One of its largest uses is in 
the manufacture of Stop nuts for airplanes. 
Inset fiber washers prevent the nuts from 
working loose under severe vibration. Fiber- 
board is also used in making removable 
tanks for fighter planes traveling long dis- 
tances. It is used in safety helmets, in 
ammunition cases, and other packing cases 
for the armed forces. It is used also in 
making helmets for welders, who have played 
£0 great a part in our production program, 
Finally, a considerable supply of fiberboard 
has been shipped on lend-lease. . 

Originally, as you state in your letter, we 
considered using a token 0.900 of an inch in 
diameter by 0.105 of an inch thick. How- 
ever, we were advised by the War Production 
Board that, on account of limited production 
and large demands, we would be fortunate 
if we got enough fiberboard for tokens of 
much smaller size. The 0.900-inch size 
would require about 3,300,000 more pounds 
of board than tokens of the size finally agreed 
upon, and the board could not be made 
available to meet our time schedule. 

When we considered making the tokens 
thicker, we found that they would have to 
be three times as thick to bar their use in 
all turnstiles, and that would take 4,000,000 
more pounds of material which was not 
available to meet the time requirements. So 
that solution was impracticable. 

We were barred also from using tokens in 
sizes to duplicate coins by the fact that that 
would have multiplied our difficulties. The 
result was that after careful consideration 
of all factors we decided upon tokens 0.050 
of an inch thick and 0.642 in diameter, 
stamped out round We rejected square 
tokens for the reason they have been re- 
jected by other token users: There are no 
machines for counting anything but round 
tokens. The counting, division, and distri- 
bution by banks to 450,000 food stores of 
2,000,000,000 tokens not subject to machine 
count is impracticable. 

The tokens decided upon have now been 
in production for a considerable period. We 
cannot destroy the Government’s investment 
and in view of the great savings tokens will 
bring to grocers and meat markets, it seems 
desirable to put them into use at the earliest 
practicable time. So, as Colonel Houston 
advised you by wire, we are going ahead with 
the program. 

It seems to us that the danger of these 
tokens being used in turnstiles is consid- 
erably exaggerated. The truth is that there 
is a greater supply of money than goods in 
the country and that by housewives faced 
with the problem of feeding their families 
ration tokens are valued as highly as money. 


} 








gle token, for example, will procure one- 
cteenth of a pound of butter. They are 
not likely, therefore, to be used as a substi- 
tute for money. And housewives will hang 
on to them; few will fall into the hands of 
children. These reasons would eliminate 
most of the difficulties you envisage, even if 
people were not essentially honest. 

Since the tokens are red and blue in color 
and made out of fiber, they have no resem- 
blance to money or to metal tokens. 

It is likely, I suppose, that a few tokens 
here and there will find their way into turn- 
stiles not guarded by operators, but that 
problematical loss must be balanced against 
the savings of $3,000,000 each month to food 
the country and of probably $4,- 
500,000 to the Government, not to mention 
the greater convenience to the housewives 
and merchants of the Nation. 

We adopted the present program after con- 
siderable correspondence and several con- 
ferences with the interests you represent and 
with vending-machine distributors and users. 
The decision was made after careful consid- 
eration of all factors in the problem. I did 
not personally sit in on the discussions lead- 
ing up to the decision; but I know that every 
factor was weighed before a decision was 
reached. Now that it has been made I do not 
believe any further controversy over the mat- 
ter can have any result but to exaggerate the 
difficulties about which you are worried. 

If you are concerned about what will hap- 
pen when rationing is abandoned and the 
tokens lose their rationing value, we shall be 
very glad to discuss that with you at the 
proper time. I am sure some plan can be 
worked out that will pull the tokens out of 
circulation before rationing is abandoned. 
But as far as the size of the tokens is con- 
cerned, that is a closed issue. No amount 
of controversy will change the decision. 

Sincerely, 


svores Ol 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


P.S.—Since this was written an article ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post on January 5 has 
come to my attention. It reads as follows: 

“Those new tokens, -maller than a dime 
and red and blue in color, which O. P. A. plans 
to put into every housewife’s handbag by 
February 27, will not concern the Elevated, 
although a protest has been made at Wash- 
ington about them by the American Transit 
Association. 

“They will not work the turnstiles and 
being bright in color will not fool the men 
and women who watch the ‘hoppers’ in rapid 
transit stations, an ‘El’ spokesman said last 
night. He added: 

“Furthermore those tokens will be worth 
something for food, and we do not believe 
anyone will be tossing them around.” 

That is exactly my opinion. 


The Late Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward 


Loeser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an address by Capt. Ernest R. 
Eaton, Medical Corps, United States 
Naval Reserve, on the occasion of a 
posthumous award to the widow of the 
late Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward Loeser, 








United States Navy, by the Greater New 
York Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester at Town Hall Club, 
New York, at its annual dinner on Mon- 
day evening, December 6, 1943. 

The cruiser Atlanta named after the ca 
tal city of the great sovereign State of Ge; 
gia, surviving action against a Japanese fi 
she helped to destroy, was so badly crippk 
that members of her own crew set dem 
tion charges which sent her to a glorious 
grave. The battle of Guadalcanal lasted 
days, but that part in which the U. § 
Atianta so proudly came to the evening 
her days, lasted but 17 minutes. The morn 
ing following the battle, the gallant ship, 
mortally hurt, without power, with only tw 
gun turrets operating, and those by manual 
control, was no longer able to maneuver. 

Early that morning, landing barges cam 
from Guadalcanal, and removed the wound- 
ed, taking them to base hospitals ashore 
All able-bodied survivors remained aboard 
standing by to salvage the ship, if possible 
After several hours of determined effort, it 
was decided that the damage was beyon 
repair. Then the survivors were taken ashore 
in landing barges, except for a small group 
of officers and men, whose sad duty it w 
to set charges of powder which later sank 
the ship they were so well proud of. 

The Atlanta was a ship of striking per- 
sonality. She was beautiful to look at, and, 
her well-poised, steel structure, with its mag- 
nificent machinery, was capable of doing 
great damage to enemy ships. She was a 
personal ship. It is known that battleships 
are held in restraint for the final smashing 
blow, but the cruiser goes ahead sailing 
back and forth into action, convoying, sur- 
veying, rendezvousing, maneuvering, drop- 
ping depth charges, and swiftly entering into 
battle itself. 

In the battle of Guadalcanal, with its ac- 
tion and counteractions stretched over a pe- 
riod of 3 days, the Atlanta never relaxed. 
Officers and men alike lived at their battle 
stations on the alert every minute. At the 
signal from the bridge, guns bristling from 
the deck, manned by tense helmeted men, 
poured out tons of burning steel at enemy 
planes and ships. Five-inch guns pointed 
to the sky, and others were directed where- 
ever enemy craft appeared. The Atlanta, 
the polished, gray-painted, light cruiser was 
alive with action in every sense of the word. 

Prior to the Guadalcanal battle, the At- 
lanta had not been idle and had been en- 
gaged in four other major actions. 

In this ship’s command, when she was 
torpedoed, was Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward 
Loeser, killed in action. He was the chief 
engineer. In the dead of night and during 
the height of battle, a torpedo from an 
enemy cruiser bored into the engine room, 
exploded, instantly killing him and his fear- 
less force of men. 

Arthur Edward Loeser, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1927. 
He served in the U. S. S. Saratoga, 1927-29; 
U. S. S. Hopkins, 1929-32 (Canal Zone); 
U. S. S. Rochester, 1932 (China); U. 5S. 
Asheville, 1933; U. S. S. Chicago, 1934; U.S.5 
Mississippi, 1936-38; U. S. S. Sampson, 1938- 
40; U.S. S. Atlanta, 1941. 

Recently, the United States Navy Depart- 
ment named the Destroyer Escort Loeser after 
the late Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward Loeser. 
The sleek 300-foot ship was christened by 
his wife, and was launched on November 15, 
1943, im the presence of his mother, brother, 
and sister. 

His brother, Lt. Comdr. Oscar E. Loeser, 
United States Navy, is attached to the naval 
air station, South Weymouth, Mass. The 
brothers were born of German parentage. 

It is interesting to know that in a sense 
Lieutenant Commander Loeser grew up with 
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as an engineer during her fitting 
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1 dinner of the University of Roch- 
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me smile. He had more than an 
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his working crew honest, Kindly 
and a broad insight into the duties 
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unusual combination of efficiency in 
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wn the hatches on Friday, the 
vember 1942, knew this. There 
nesitation upon the part of Lieu- 
Commander Loeser or his men when 
e last time they all went below to their 
stations. There was no flinching 
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hey knew, our ships being greatly out- 
mbered, that the odds were against them. 
eutenant Commander Loeser looked upon 
men as human beings and dealt with 
in simple fashion, not following conmr- 

ed procedures in the performance of 
duties. His soft-spoken voice, his cour- 
; manners, his obvious sincerity won him 

S. He liked his work. He was a pro- 
us worker. Sundays and holidays were 
1¢@ same to him. This was no part-time 

, 80 far as he was concerned. He did not 
nt time, but made time count. He did 
give a minute to his enemy. There was 
mm in his calendar for absenteeism. 
rking hours and pay, mean little to men 
toil at sea, and they meant less to him 
kept at it, not thinking of compensa- 
hardship, restraint, lack of com 
reation, standards of living or any factors 
might swerve others from their pur- 
e in the winning of this war. Self-sac- 
e to him, was not self-effacement but 
{-forgetfulness. Faithfully, he performed 
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and political power of the wage earner. Very 
shortly, the corn preducer will find that his 
costs have increased so that no profit or per- 
haps a loss has resulted from this initial 
price rise. And the corn producer will have 
to fight again for a higher ceiling, his only 
benefit having been during the period when 
his costs lagged behind his price increase. 

But even this benefit will dissolve with an 
amazing rapidity. Labor is now girding it- 
self for its battle for higher wages which will 
begin on a broad scale when, as, and if the 
subsidy program for agriculture is sabotaged. 

The uncertainty of ultimate profit result- 
ing from a price rise may very well destroy 
all inducement for increased production, and 
the possibility of ultimate loss may very well 
jeopardize our present production. 

2. If there is one political need which we 
have at the present time, it is national unity. 
The consumers’ price rise methced of increas- 
ing production will expose us to catastrophic 
dissension and destroy our ability as a Na- 
tion to think and act clearly on problems of 
fundamental and long-range importance. 

Whenever a price increase is granted to one 
producer, every other producer will have to 
battle for a price rise—merely to keep his po- 
sition. If a producer does not do this, his 
business may be threatened with destruction. 
This threat will foster the growth and power 
of economic blocs whose function will be to 
bring political pressure on officials to in- 
crease ceiling prices. Every character of un- 
holy deal can be expected from these log- 
rolling blocs, at the expense of our Nation. 

There is no necessity of pointing out the 
disaster of government by economic blocs. 
The disunity and fall of France speak elo- 
quently enough. 

3 A consumers’ price rise will place a 
severe hardship on an important segment of 
our economic community Everyone who 
relies on fixed income or dollar security will 
be severely hurt. Among them are the wid- 
ows and children who look to life insurance 
or pensions, the civil-service workers, the 
thrifty who have savings accounts, and the 
patriotic who have purchased War bonds, 

This is so because a consumers’ price rise 
is in reality an unseen tax that is imposed 
on everyone who has or is entitled to a 
dollar. It is usually invoked when govern- 
ment does not have courage enough to tax 
openly or when government does not have 
credit enough to borrow. It is a tax which 
impoverishes the nation and drains away its 
wealth even more disastrously than an op- 
pressive tax openly collected, for it is an 
inequitable and uncertain tax. The chaotic 
economic conditions resulting from such a 
tax, which is sometimes called inflation, are 
so great that people will frequently surrender 
liberties to obtain some degree of security. 
Hitler and Mussolini are the answers that 
people find when life for a large segment of 
the community becomes too uncertain and 
bitte 

4. The consumers’ price rise method is a 
horribly expensive way to encourage increased 
production 

In the main, increased production is ob- 
tained bv using natural resources or methods 
of prcduction which are marginal, that is, 
are cperated only in times of stress and not 
under so-called normal conditions. 

Through the use of consumers’ price rise 
methced, we are paying a higher price for 
normal production (which we would get in 
any event without such price rise) solely for 
the benefit of tapping marginal production 
which probably will represent but a small 
percentage of total production. 

5. The consumers’ price rise method will 
make post-war collaboration with other na- 
tions infinitely more difficult and will de- 
stroy the competitive position of our in- 
dustries and our agriculture in the worid 
markets. 

An increased price structure will make it 
more difficult for us to trade with the balance 
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of the world. At the present time through 
the operations of lend-lease, our prcduction 
costs mean nothing, but in the post-war 
period our costs will determine whether or 
not we can sell in the world markets. If 
we are at a competitive disadvantage, we 
will not be able to conform to the same rules 
of trade that the balance of the world uses, 
and the tendency will then be, as after the 
last war, to protect ourselves with high tariff 
wails, thus destroying the possibility of suffi- 
cient cooperation among nations to insure 
peace. 

Furthermore, should prices be increased, 
industry and agriculture in the post-war 
period, as after the last war, will have to go 
through the “wringer,” in readjusting its high 
price structure to post-war conditions. None 
of us would seek a depression like the last; 
yet that is what inevitably an excessively 
high price structure will produce. 

6. The consumer's price-rise method will 
not free us from bureaucracy. It will prob- 
ably generate a greater bureaucracy. 

Wartime produces an economy of scarcity. 
In such an economy, price ceilings as well 
as rationing are necessary. Otherwise, every- 
body would bid prices higher and higher until 
only the wealthy could continue in the bid- 
ding. The less wealthy would be left with 
nothing but the privilege of “tightening their 
belts.” 

If, therefore, price ceilings are a necessity, 
then no price rise can take place without 
approval of the authorities establishing those 
ceilings. Accordingly, we will find ourselves 
trekking down to Washington for every price 
rise which we need—not only those to stimu- 
late marginal production, but those which will 
be necessary to preserve our position in the 
face of rising costs. 

Subsidies, on the other hand, do not pro- 
duce these difficulties. 

First, as to production, no change is effected 
in costs of production through the granting 
of subsidies. A producer is certain as to 
what his costs are and will be, and he isina 
position to proceed with increased production 
if the subsidy makes it worth while. 

Secondly, as to national unity, subsidies 
will give negligible impetus to the growth 
and power of economic blocs. Subsidies will 
be granted on a basis of the increased pro- 
duction required. This is a less controversial 
subject and one capable of more scientific 
approach than the problems attendant upon 
a consumers’ price rise which carries an un- 
predictable number of consequences to the 
whole economy of the Nation. 

Third, as to bearing the burden of the costs 
of increased production, a subsidy is far more 
equitable. Unlike a consumers’ price increase 
which hits those who rely on life insurance, 
pensions, bank accounts, and War bonds, the 
costs of subsidy is borne by Government. 
This means that the cost is spread over the 
entire economy of the Nation and is as 
equitably distributed as our tax laws are 
equitable. 

Fourth, as to total costs, a subsidy is ever 
so much cheaper to the Nation. A subsidy 
will only be granted to the extent needed to 
increase production. It need not be granted 
on production, which would take place re- 
gardless of the subsidy. A consumers’ price 
rise is indiscriminate in this respect and gives 
a subsidy in effect to a producer who does not 
require it. 

Fifth, as to post-war economy, 4 subsidy 
will permit us to keep our basic economy in 
no worse position relative to the balance of 
the world than it is at the present time. Our 
industries and agriculture will be more com- 
petitive in the world’s markets which we have 
learned are of vital importance to our 
economy. 

Accordingly we will have a better chance 
of finding the economic equilibrium with the 
rest of the world which is necessary for last- 
ing peace. Furthermore, the post-war with- 
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drawal of subsidy will permit a quick c¢ 
traction of production by the marginal p: 
ducer without affecting the economy of 
normally sound producer. 

6. As to bureaucracy, we will have 
bureaucracy with a subsidy, for there wil] be 
an insignificant number of decisions r 
quired from Washington on subsidy c 
pared with the never-ending decisions wh} 
Washington will be called upon to n 
on ceiling price rises if the consumers’ price 
rise method is employed. 

Finally, subsidies have been with us f 
some time and have not destroyed the funda 
mental freedom of our people. The fa 
ers have received subsidies for years. Th 
presently discussed subsidy is merely 
change in the nature of that subsidy—tr 
one encouraging smaller production to 
encouraging greater production. 

Like you, I would like to see an econ 
free of subsidy. I would also like to s 
world free of war. But, we are in a war 
the subsidy is the least-evil instrument w} 
can be employed to assist us to increase p: 
duction and get this war over quicker ar 
with the least cost in terms of our way of 
life, now and in the future. 

It is my hope that this lengthy, yet 
too brief, discussion of this all-important 
question confronting our Nation will thr 
light on a subject which has too long 
in the darkness which you have so apt 
called the “tyranny of words.” 

HERBERT M. SINGER 


Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Oleomargarine,” 
published in the issue of the Washington 
Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Dairy interests which denounce price sub- 
Sidies as subversively un-American show ! 
such repugnance for subsidies in the form 
of a protective tariff. The curious thing 
about the tariff wall which has been built t 
guard the dairy industry is that it serves to 
ward off, not foreign competition, but the 
competition of a thoroughly domestic prod- 
uct, oleomargarine. The sale of margarine in 
this country is restricted by a variety of 
taxes imposed not at all for the sake of rais- 
ing revenue but wholly for the sake of pre- 
venting consumers from substituting it for 
butter. As to the reiative merits of butter 
and margarine we have no strong convic 
tions. But the choice between the two, W 
believe, should be left to the discretion of th 
American public. 

There is a Federal tax of one-quarter of a 
cent on every pound of uncolored margarine. 
If the margarine is artificially colored yellow, 
as butter is artificially colored throughout 
the greater part of the year, then the Fed- 
eral tax on it is 10 cents a pound. Any retail- 
er who handles uncolored margarine must 
pay an annual tax of $6; if he chooses to han- 
dle colored margarine, the tax is $48. Finally, 











e fee of $600 annually is imposed on 
€ r rr r ¢ Al o 

r ¢ h in this regulation is tha 
vernmental hospits 4u .b - 
1 or public eating place of any 
led a manut ire f mar- 


uys the uncolo 





e on the r who want 
s continued argue that they are necessary 
protect the public against deleterious 


ts and again fraud. But we now 
> statute books a Pure Food, Drug 
netic Act to serve precisely this pur- 
It prescribes standards of health and 
trition for all food products and requires 


n th 





t r character and contents be clearly 
d on their labels. No one can purchase 
e, colored or uncolored, in a grocery 
under the misapprehension that it is 
er 
danger 3, to be sure, that mar- 
might tituted for butter in 





eating places. A simple regulat 
control this far more effectively 
discriminatory tax. Restaurants which 
ose to serve margarine instead of butter 
uld be required to say so on their menus 
y might even offer their customers a 
between butter and margarine at dif- 
prices. Certainly the opportunity to 
ought not to be denied by congres- 
41 prohibition or by taxation which 
unts to the same thi 
It is unfortunate that l 
sing repeal of the discrimination against 
red margarine was debated, and de 
d, in an atmosphere of unbridled sec- 
uism. The 23 Senators who voted for it, 
only two exceptions, came from the 
thern States producing cotton or soybeans 
ch are used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. They were unfortunately out- 
iumbered by Senators from States in which 
ying is an important industry. The dis- 
1ction is not a sound basis for lawmaking 
As Donald Montgomery, consumer counsel 
f the U. A. W.-C. I. O., put it in his testi- 
mony before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, “Margarine legislation * * * is a 
hang-over from the feudal system under 
which guilds and masters controlled markets 
according to the power and prestige they 
could muster.” 


ry act 
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American Aviators Over Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the special weekly section of 
the National Herald, a Greek newspaper 
of New York, the issue of Sunday, De- 
cember 26, 1943. The article contains an 
interview with Lt. Frank D. Buehl, of 
Memphis, Tenn., giving an account of his 
experiences after his airplane was shot 
down by Germans while he was flying 
over Greece, and the story of how Greek 
guerillas aided him to escape capture. 
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VIATORS IN THE HAUNTS OF Gi 
—THE LIBERATOR EOMBEER PILOT 
DOowN BY THE Nazis on His 
FI Over GREE AND WAS 
IV WITH OpEN ARMS BY THE ANTARTES 
VHO Atso A NGED FOR His ESCAPE 

(By James J. Kay) 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The amazin 
an American bomber pilot was shot down 
fierce air combat over 
saved by 


MISSION 





mazing story of 








fierce guerrillas in a ‘ 
matic pitched battles with the mar 
told to this correspondent by Lt. Frank D 


Buehl, Memphis Liberator t ymber pilot, on 





his return home from Cairo. On his elev- 
enth mission over Greece, he was flying the 
Eight Ball and was really behind the eight 
ball 

“The Germans were concentrating many 
airplanes on fields all through Greece, ap- 


parently expecting t: 
bomb them. On our 


yuble. They sent us to 
tenth mission we had 
found dozens of German planes lined up on 
a field and smashed them to kingdom come 
The next day the Germans must have been 
mad and waiting for us 

“We had just dropped our bombs on this 
field near Athens and started for home when 
about 35 German fighter planes jumped up 
We were only a small formation of bomber 
so they had things pretty much their own 
way. The plane to my left went down quickly 
The plane on my right got separated from us 
and that left the Eight Ball alone. The Ger- 
mans swarmed in 6 at a time and just chewed 
us to pieces with 20 millimeter cann 
and machine guns. Our No. 1 engine was 
shot out with her propeller blade feathered 
and a string of machine-gun bullet 
& propeller blade; No. 2 had such a 
in her I could see the insides. It wasn’t run- 
ning. No. 3 engine was afire, the right wing 
and the bomb bay were afire. My controls 
were shot to pieces. The bombardier was 
killed. The right waist gunner had a big hole 
in his stomach. The top turret gunner had 
shell splinters in his face. The radio and 
interphone were out. The whole plane must 
have had about 500 or 600 holes in her and 
we could see the bullets splattering around 
us like hail. We decided it was time to 
bail out. 

“When we finally decided to leave we were 
at 18,000 feet, and the only way I could con- 
trol the wrecked ship was to dive her and get 
some speed, then level off for a few seconds 
to give the boys a chance to jump. They put 
a parachute on the wounded waist gunner, 
put his hands on the ripcord, and threw him 
out. His chute opened by some miracle. We 
didn’t have much altitude left after the sec- 
ond dive, but we all got out. I was the last 
one to leave. After my chute opened I got 
to see the old Eight Ball crash and explode 
right under me. I landed on a rock and was 
almost knocked out. As soon as I got to my 
feet 2 bearded men came running out of 
the woods with rifles shouting, ‘German 
Englezo, Americano?’ I answered ‘Ameri- 
can,’” 





n shells 


holes in 


big hole 


THE AMERICANO IS GIVEN A RECEPTION 
“Then they came running 


ing, put their arms 


around me and kissed me, talking in Greek 
They led me down the mountains to a little 


village where there were more men with 
rifles, who hugged and kissed me. They put 


me in a house and went off. I heard some 
rifle and machine-gun fire and after awhile 
a little Greek guerrilla, about 16 years old, 
came through the door pushing a German 
soldier ahead of him. A few of the Greeks 
could talk English and they told me 
Germans had sent 15 soldiers after the Amer- 
ican fiyers. The klephts had intercepted 
them and killed 14 of them. The fifteenth 
was the man the boy brought in. The kid 


the 














had s G d 
captured 

La « 4 eve < e 
walkir > the v t i 
Greek ihe guer i i 
the body of ie Wa gu i i i 
out He pparentiy had ad 
parachute The Gre ‘ y l 

y him a milit unera i 
his dog tag 

2-4 pt tha Ww the | ade f 
these antartes 1 1 I 
sent word at m f the fiye: t 
L1tii€ Vu ac s I A 
put us on some little donk and W tarted 
out At this other vill we f d co- 
pilot and the top turret gunne ho hed 1 
wounded, from the other Liberator tl t 
down with us The res ou had 
parently been captured 

“Here we stayed the next nig! I ext 
morning we got word that e Nazis 
located and were comin t Durn ti \ 
to the ground. The Greeks said that the 
Germans had burned other \ ages for hid 
soldiers I saw hem hell L¢ vill 
The wasnt anythii ‘ Oo but for the en- 
tire population of the village to leavy for 
they were determined to take care of u d 
kept telling us how much the Greeks loved 
the Americans 

“The people took whatever food they had 














and a few of their belongir and we siarted 
out The people from Villag made a 
procession about 2 miles lon The next 
night it was cold and rainin We spent the 
night out in the mountain My « t and 
I spent the night under a little « key, try- 
ing to use his body for w A r pro- 
tection from the rain We « it get much 
sleep that nigh 

‘The Greeks d s t were aking us 
to klephts’ headquarters where ingements 
would be made for us to « e Gre hey 
didn’t seem to be sorry t they l sacri- 
ficed their for u The | e food, 
fruit, and bla d 1 gave out and e 
we went for 30 hours without food drink. 

“The gu were fierce-l k fe! 
armed m h rifles be to ! 


n, Russian, Italian, Englis 


nations—Ger lar 
guns they had captured in 


and American 








lightning raids on occupation trooy They 
had a f machine guns they had captured 
from the Germans They had some hand 
grenades which they gave t us in AS¢ f 
fighting 


1 
“The guerrillas were magnificent fighters 


night their adv e scouts re- 





Germans were lying in ame 
bush for us with some armored cars beside 
a road we had to cross The guert 


Germans. 
rifle and machine-gun 
n word came that we could move 


ready and went up to 
There was a lot of 
fire, and so 


intercept the 


on. The Greeks mopped up the Germans in 
a comparatively short time. We were told 
later by the guerrillas that they didn’t need 
any help, that if the Americans and English 
would send them enough is tl would 
throw the Germans out of their beloved coun- 


try in a week 
“Day after dgy we went up one mountain 








and down the next. We walked and walked 
through impassable mountain trails until our 
feet gotsore. One night nitw air z 
and slippery one donkey ca! z kite i 


stove slipped and fell 





mans were near and ke; q t. We 

heard the stove bouncing all the way d 

the mountain making a terrible 1 T 

donkey had stepped on a child's foot and 

began crying. Luck was with u f 

Germans apparently weren it that n ; 
AT HEADQUARTE! 

“After walking se' 1 hu in we 
finally reached the |! f the 
kiephts high in the 1 t word ap- 
parently had 5 rmed 
out to see the Ameri fl . The villagers 
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crowded around us shaking hands and kissing 
us. We found it would be several days before 
we could escape and in the meantime we 
lived with the Greeks. They were very hos- 
pitable and took us into their hpmes and if 
they had just a little food they gave it all to 
us. If there were only a few blankets around 
they gave them all to us and slept on the bare 
ground floor themselves. 

“The night before we departed they gave a 
banquet in our honor. It was held in their 
antartes headquarters with about 40 guests. 
The menu was excellent. It consisted of to- 
matoes, onions, beans, black bread, fried lamb 
entrails, and a single can of sardines for the 
40 guests. There was a native liquor called 
‘oozo’ which they drank with great feeling. 
But it was too fiery for us and almost burnt 
our stomachs out. The leader of this guerrilla 
headquarters was a man who lived in New 
York many years He made a speech 
about how the Greeks loved the Americans 
and were helping them to whip the Germans 
in restoring freedom to the Hellenes. 

‘The Greeks discussed politics and the 
form of government by which they wanted 
to be ruled. To my amazement, almost to 
a man, the Greeks were against the restora- 
tion of King George to the Greek throne. 
The Greeks were tired of monarchs and 
wanted a real democratic Greek republican 
government. I got up and made a speech, 
too, telling them that I loved the Greeks, 
and by this time I did love them. They 
sang the Hymn to Liberty, the Greek na- 
tional anthem and asked us to sing ours. 
I was afraid that I didn’t know all the words 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, but when we 
tried we found out we knew all the words. 

“Early the next morning we left. To tell 
where the Greek guerrilla headquarters is 
would betray the heroic Greek guerrillas who 
helped us. From the horrible experience I 
made the resolution that from now on any 
Greek that needs any help from me is going 
to get it. I'd do anything in this world for 
anything Greek.” 
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The Polish Boundary Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
yesterday afternoon, entitled “Polish- 
Russian Realities,” together with an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Baltimore, 
Md., headed “Monsignor Sheen Views Po- 
land as Moral Test.” I should like to 
have the editorial and the press dispatch 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
under one heading. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and dispatch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

POLISH-RUSSIAN REALITIES 

The current furor over the dispatch pub- 
lished in Pravda concerning alleged Anglo- 
German conversations about a separate peace 
should not distract attention from the Russo- 
Polish problem 

In ccensidering the Russo-Polish dispute, 
one should distinguish between the boundary 
question and th? manner in which it is to 








be settled. Shortly after Russian forces 
crossed the borders of pre-war Poland a fort- 
night ago Premier Mikolajezyk stated: “The 
question of the line is not so important. 
The greatest problem is to get security for 
the Polish population.” While protesting 
against unilateral decisions of Moscow, the 
Polish Government has been conciliatory in 
its statements and has shown a willingness 
to negotiate. Stating its sincere desire for 
a Polish-Soviet agreement on terms which 
would be just and acceptable to both sides, 
the Polish Government in exile has suggested 
that all outstanding questions between Rus- 
sia and Poland should be taken up at a meet- 
ing of the two countries with Great Britain 
and the United States serving as friendly 
mediators 

However, Moscow has thus far rebuffed all 
these overtures, and has refused to rescind 
its diplomatic break with the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile, which would be the necessary 
prerequisite to negotiations of any kind. 
Moscow's answer to the Polish offer was un- 
compromising in tone. It accused the Polish 
Government of having “entirely evaded and 
ignored” Moscow’s intimation that the so- 
called Curzon line should approximate the 
new Russo-Polish frontier, and then drew 
the deduction that this constitutes a rejec- 
tion of the Curzon line as a basis for negotia- 
tion. The request for a joint discussion of 
Russo-Polish issues was not only rejected by 
Moscow but was also denounced as mislead- 
ing. As for the suggested Anglo-American 
mediation, it was pointedly ignored. Simul- 
taneously with this vehement rejection of 
Polish offers, the Soviet press has been filled 
with dispatches from abroad, allegedly from 
Polish individuals or groups, denouncing the 
government in exile and proposing that it be 
eliminated and superseded by the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation formed last 
year in Moscow, which claims to be the au- 
thentie voice of the Polish people. 

All this would seem to indicate that Mos- 
cow does not intend to deal with the present 
government in exile. The alternative would 
seem to be either a revamped Polish Govern- 
ment containing only those compliant to 
Russian demands or Moscow’s formal recog- 
nition of the National Liberation Committee. 
That would raise a diplomatic issue between 
Moscow and its western Allies, Britain and 
America, of the utmost gravity. 


MONSIGNOR SHEEN VIEWS POLAND AS MORAL 


TEST 
(By the Associated Press) 


BALTIMORE, January 19.—Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen of Catholic University believes that 
Poland's fate after this war will mirror the 
destiny of our civilization. 

“Poland represented the world situation in 
miniature. Poland is the test of whether 
moral ideas of the West, on which civilization 
has been built, shall prevail,” he told the 
Baltimore section of the Holy Name Society 
last night. 

“Unless Poland is restored, unless Russia 
is told that it cannot settle Poland's case be- 
fore court actually convenes, unless the 
democracies are strong enough to enforce the 
moral principle by which they exist, we shall 
then have a period of 20 years of barbarism in 
which Russia shall reach out and gradually 
assimilate, first, France, Holland, and Belgium 
and then all of Europe. 

“* «*« * It is not a question of territory 
so far as Poland is concerned, but whether 
the Polish question shall be decided unilat- 
erally by one nation or by a group of nations 
which shall base their decision on moral prin- 
ciples 

“If Russia is not convinced of the danger 
of such a policy, her assimilation of European 
nations will continue until she reaches the 
Channel. England will resist and the doors 
will be thrown wide open to World War 
No. 3.” 
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PM Responsible for Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I in 
clude therein an article from the Wash 
ington News of January 19, 1944, | 
Westbrook Pegler which expresses ap 
proximately the same sentiments thai 
spoke on yesterday in the House of Re; 
resentatives when I said: 


The Republican Members will, I am sure 
support a wide-open rule to permit any g: 
mane amendments. The talk of a gag rul 
emanates from the Communists, the Dai! 
Worker, PM. and Walter Winchell—who 
doing more than anyone in America to crs 
racial disunity and anti-Semitism—in thei 
consistent efforts to undermine the faith of 
the American people in our representative 
and constitutional government. No membe 
of the Rules Committee, nor any Member of 
the House, has ever advocated a gag rule 
the soldiers’ vote bill. 


The article by Westbrook Pegler is a 
follows: 


New York, January 19.—I do not profess 
to know Marshall Field’s motives of whoop- 
ing up and, I think, greatly exaggerating such 
anti-Semitic activity and feeling as may exist 
in New York and Boston, but nobcdy 
obliged to believe that he is doing this out 
of sympathy for victims of persecution or ou 
of honest abhorrence of wrong, and I don't 
On the contrary, I insist that Mr. Field 
through the medium of his snarling little 
New York publication, which follows the pat- 
tern of certain European papers, is one of 
the most dangerous anti-Semitic influence 
in the United States. As far as I know, al- 
though Hitler used many avenues of attack 
on the Jew in Germany, both brutal and 
subtle, he never hit upon the device of pre- 
tending to love them and turning sentiment 
against them by giving violent offense o: 
their behalf. Mr. Field is fabulously rich 
and only recently turned to journalism and 
ostensible good works after a life not par- 
ticularly distinguished by interest in pub! 
affairs, unless horse racing could be so re- 
garded. If he were secretly determined to 
arouse hatred of the Jews and escape the 
blame that is laid upon the familiar type of 
Jew-baiter, with his fortune and his ap- 
proach he could go far and, whatever his 
intentions, he already has. 

Field’s publication, from the very begin- 
ning, has contained a cell of reporters, writers 
and editors who are either Communists « 
so much like Communists that they could 
easily pass for comrades, and this champion- 
ship of the Jews and this exaggeration of 
petty scraps between kids appearing in 4 
paper with the peculiar editorial slant and 
the provocative manner,of the Field press, 
irresistibly causes some people to associate 
communism with Jewishness, which was ex- 
actly what Hitler did to make non-Jewish 
anti-Communists hate all Jews, including the 
anti-Communists. And, although some o! 
his friends try to excuse him on the ground 
that he is just an innocent millionaire with 
a belated yearn to do good, I do not believe 
he can be so dumb that he does not know 
that the blackguardism thus committed also 
tends to becloud rcason ard arouse resent- 
ment against the very people that he pur- 
ports to defend. 

As Joseph M-dil! Pat ercon 
an editorial in ih? Dally Nows, 
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pretend that racial and religious prejudices 
¢ exist among the American people; 
they are kept in the back ul 
ill under control in New Y 
n to believe, in Boston, t 
has seemed to be the center of th 
feeling, for there I have heard a 
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thy bores who don't hold their 
ny too well, make entirely ur - 
racks against Jews in general. Iv ld 
u this in part to the influence of 
Ford's old Dearborn Independs d 
» Charles E. Coughli although in 
Mr. Ford I should say that in the 

fa visit of several hours a cou} 

I beard him make several gratui 

which expressed a gen is, Cl 

tude toward Jews. But } 
( tian and Jew have ma: 


very well together up to no' 
vice to the Jews or the cc 
le to cry pogrom every 
h kid gets a poke in the nose 
ry schoolyard scrap. 
of Mr. Field’s intimate associates tell 
it I have got the guy all wrong and 
his Chicago paper—the Sun—and not 
New York thing of his, is the true ex- 
n of his journalism, the Sun being 
different and not given to the violent 
les of his New York voice. That is a 
serious thing to say about a man 
, a fortune as large as his who has gone 
the publishing business on two fronts 
seems to mean that the power of his for- 
being used by others create a 
division between Christians and 
in New York who don’t want trouble 
rould get along fine if let alone. At any 
he responsibility goes straight to Mar- 
Field, and if he hasn’t the intelligence 
i conscience to refrain from exerting the 
r of his money to this effect he shouldn't 
in the publishing business, although, of 
irse, this is not to suggest that he ought 
be suppressed. 
If anyone wonders whether I question Mr 
tives, the answer is yes, I do. Ido 
not know what his motives are. 
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Protection for Widows, Orphans, and 
Estates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read a letter from a distin- 
zuished jurist in behalf of my bill, 
H. R. 3736, as follows: 


Mayo, Fta., January 11, 1944, 

Hon. VicTOoR WICKERSHAM, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. WICKERSHAM: I have noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp that you have intro- 
duced H. R. 3736 to allow deduction of life- 
insurance premiums from income tax. Your 
bill is a big step in the right direction. I 
have heretofore addressed letters to our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, as well as to sev- 
eral others in the Senate and House, urging 
support of legislation such as this. The prin- 
ciple on which such legislation is based is 
sound and is justified by every consideration 
f fairness. People generally take out insu 
ance for protection of themselves or families, 
and they should be encouraged in doing so. 
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Hat W. ADAMS 


Circuit Judge, Third Judi 
District, Mayo, Fla, 





Report and Question Period for Cabinet 
Members Has Public Approval 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal embodied in H. R. 327, to make 
it possible for the heads of departments 
and agencies to be invited to the floor of 
the House for a report and question 
period, has received generous support 
from the press of the country. More 
than a hundred leading newspapers have 
arried favorable editorials on the plan. 
I include a few of them: 

From the New York Times of Decem- 
ber 22: 

THE CABINET IN CONGRESS 








The results of the latest Gallup survey 
show that 72 percent of the voters questioned 
favor in principle the proposal of Representa- 
tive KEFAUvVER that Cabinet members appear 
before Congress, when requested, to ar er 
questions about their departments. Twenty- 

nt of th Sc que t on Uu We re ur = 
only 7 percent were defi 





The majority 


} . ree 
S090 Decause tney 


the proposal did 


would estab- 
lish a closer working relationship between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government; that it would keep the public 
bet informed, through Congress, of what 
is going on; and that it would serve as a 
healthy check on inefficiency and bureauc- 


ter 


racy in government. It is clear, in short, 
hat the arrangement is favored by every 


consideration of common sense. 


Colliers of January 1: 


H. R. 327—Better Pass It 


A proposal that Congress and Capitol Hill 
let down their hair once in a while and talk 
things over as man to man has been intro- 
duced by Representative Estes KEFravuver, 
Democrat, of Tennessee. The proposal goes 
by the prosaic title of House Resolution 327, 
but its content and purposes seem anything 
but prosaic to us. 

H. R. 327 provides for a fairly frequent 
(once a week or once every 2 weeks) ques- 
tion period in the House of Representatives. 
t this ceremony members of the President's 
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The Gallup poll of December 22 
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Few proposals in recent ye re ted 
as much discussion am pe 1 write 
and students of governme! I Kefau 
resolution, sympathetically d ed by > 
House a few weeks ago, has be referred to 
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The public’s reaction to the principle in- 
volved in the resolution h been gaged in 
interviews with voter n all & es | poll 
reporters for the institute. The le was put 
to the country as f Ww 

“A Member of C ‘ ed that 
heads of Governm de d - 
cies appear before ¢ re d 
to answer qué £ i tC thelr Gee 
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partments ar loing. Do you 
aisapprove 

The vote 1 


approve or 


Percent 


No opinion 


A high vote of approval was found in all 
geographical sections. The difference be- 
tween the section most in favor and the least 
in favor did not amount to more than a rela- 

few percentage points. 
» idea is popular for three principal rea- 
amely, that it would establish a closer 
ship between the executive 
gislative branches of the Government; 
would keep the public better in- 
, through Congress, of what is going 
ind that it would serve as a healthy check 
inefficiency and bureaucracy in Govern- 


rela i T 
gZ reiatior 


Voters who oppose the idea, on the other 
hand, are inclined to feel that a question 
period might simply be used as a political 
football, with department heads being ques- 
tioned by Congressmen not primarily to so- 
licit information but to attempt to embarrass 
them politically. Representative KEFrAUVER’s 
reso_ution seeks to get around this difficulty 
by requiring that each question must first 
be submitted for approval to the House com- 
mittee having official jurisdiction over that 
particular subject. 

Ihe institute's survey finds that Republi- 
can voters and Democratic voters are in sub- 
stantial agreement in approving the principle 
contained in Representative KEFAUVER’s reso- 
lution. Of all Republicans questioned, 75 
percent were in favor; of all Democrats, 68 
percent 

Parliamentary question periods such as 
the resolution proposes have long been the 
custom in Britain. 


The Atlanta Journal of December 22: 
POPULAR PROPOSAL 


A resolution has been introduced in Con- 
gress providing that members of the Cabinet 
and other heads of governmental agencies 
be requested to appear before Congress, peri- 
odically, to answer questions relative to their 
departments. The resolution is now before 
the House Rules Committee for hearings. 

The Gallup poll, recognizing that, if the 
resolution is approved, it will involve one of 
the most drastic changes in American gov- 
ernmental methods, has just completed a test 
of opinion on the subject among the voters 
in all sections of the country. That the plan 
is widely popular with the people is evidenced 
by the fact that 72 percent of those ques- 
tioned approved the proposal. Only 7 percent 
opposed it, while the remaining 21 percent 
answered that they held no opinion on the 
point 

There can be little doubt but that periodic 
questioning of Cabinet members at open ses- 
sions of the Congress would work to keep the 
public better informed on the activities and 
views of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It would also tend to closer co- 
operation between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches and would provide a healthy 
check against inefficiency and _ excessive 
bureaucracy. 

The only danger apparent is that some 
Members of Congress might desire to use their 
opportunity to question Cabinet members for 
political reasons rather than as a service to 
the Nation. There is, in the resolution now 
introduced, a degree of safeguard against this 
in that each question to be asked must first 
be submitted to the proper House commit- 
tee for approval. 

If the resolution is adopted, the Congress 
will not lack a precedent in such questioning. 
Parliamentary question periods such as now 
proposed in Washington have been the cus- 
tom in Britain for a long time. It is at such 
periods, for instance, that Prime Minister 





Churchill, or other members of the Govern- 
ment, renders reports on administrative af- 
fairs and answers questions from members of 
Commons. 

The system is a good one. It undoubtedly 
provides a channel through which the general 
public is better informed on important ac- 
tions and problems of the day and it keeps 
the administrative heads of government in 
direct responsibility to the voters. 

Anything which results in greater public 
information on the affairs of government is 
desirable. The Kefauver resolution should be 
approved. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel and all 

Scripps-Howard papers: 
CONGRESS AND CABINET 

Secretary of State Hull’s address to a joint 
session of Congress has stimulated public 
questions as to why the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our Government do not 
work together more closely. Statesmen and 
students of government have been saying for 
a long time there is no good reason for the 
exaggerated barriers which produce ineffi- 
ciency instead of efficiency, conflict instead 
of cooperation. 

Among proposed reforms one of the sim- 
plest, easiest, and more obvious is the Ke- 
fauver resolution. It would amend House 
rules to permit Cabinet officers and agency 
heads to take the floor periodically to answer 
written questions. The House would ob- 
tain, quickly, authoritative information 
without which it cannot legislate intelli- 
gently. Administrative chiefs would have 
fuller and more effective legislative contact 
with expenditure of less time and effort. It 
would make both parties more responsible in 
their relations to each other and to the 
public. 

Would this destroy our constitutional sys- 
tem of separation of powers? The separation 
was never intended to be absolute—the Con- 
stitution gives the President joint power with 
Congress over legislation; it gives Congress 
certain controls over the courts and the exec- 
utive, including powers of impeachment; 
and in scores of ways it intermingles the 
functions. The Constitution requires the 
Executive to report to Congress; there are 
Presidential messages, Cabinet reports, and 
personal appearances, of department heads 
before congressional committees. Indeed, 
the appearance of Cabinet officers before 
the full House would be but a revival of the 
custom of the First Congress. 

Would this force dangerous revelations of 
confidential information? The questions 
would be controlled by the responsible com- 
mittees, there would be executive sessions 
when required, and any Cabinet officer could 
refuse to answer any question. 

The Kefauver proposal has been discussed 
for 80 years. It was unanimously approved 
by a House committee in 1864 and by a Sen- 
ate committee in 1881. Similar proposals 
have been made by such Presidents as Gar- 
field, Taft, and Wilson. 

Isn't it a bit farfetched to base our hopes 
of world peace on cooperation among alien 
nations if we cannot even achieve a close 
cooperation between the coordinate branches 
of our own indivisible Government? 


The Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune 


of December 20: 
CABINET QUIZZES 


During the First Congress of the United 
States, President George Washington and 
Members of his Cabinet appeared before Con- 
gress to advise the House of Representatives 
and the Senate on various proposals that 
were being considered. They not only gave 
their views but submitted to questioning. 
This was in addition to the appearance of 
President Washington before a joint session 
of Congress to read his annual messages on 
the state of the Nation. 
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The First Congress was composed of m 
Members who actually drew up the C 
stitution in the Constitutional Convent} 
President Washington himself was chairm 
of that Convention. So it is probable t! 
the founding fathers had the idea in m 
of such a frank interchange of views betwe: 
the President and his department heads ; 
the Members of Congress. 

This was brought out recently by Rey 
sentative KEFAUVER, who has introduced 
House resolution amending the rules to p: 
vide for a question period during which the 
heads of Cabinet departments and ind 
pendent agencies will be asked to answe; 
orally questions asked by Members of the 
House. This resolution was introduced 
October 19 and has created wide inter« 
especially since Secretary Hull made his a; 
pearance before a joint session of Congre 
to report on the Moscow Conference. 

In a recent discussion in Congress many 
interesting facts were brought out regardi 
this old-time practice which has been dis- 
continued and which this resolution would 
reinstate. The practice was stopped 
\Washington's time because he is said to have 
been annoyed by some of the questions 
asked. The appearance of the President 
person in reporting to Congress on the state 
of the Union was discontinued by Thom 
Jefferson because he was not a good speaker 
before a large audience. 

The practice of the Presidents appearing 
in person was revived by President Wood- 
row Wilson. When this occurred, many per- 
sons said he was upsetting a tradition. As 
Congressman KEFAUVER points out, “He was 
just bringing back into practice a very use- 
ful device given and allowed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Congressman KEFravuver also raised one other 
interesting point by pointing out that the 
constitution of the Confederate States, which 
was drawn up on similar lines to the Federal 
Constitution, provided specifically for the ap- 
pearance of heads of departments to the floo: 
of the Confederate Congress both in secret 
and in open session. 

Both the British and Canadian Parliamen- 
tary systems call for the interrogation of 
cabinet heads by members of Parliament 
As a matter of fact, in our own Supreme 
Court Cabinet officers have appeared before 
the Court and have been interrogated regard- 
ing the case in point. 

As Congressman Keravuver pointed out in 
urging the restoration of this practice: 

“It seems to me all that is involved here 
is a more immediate method of cooperation 
so that we bypass a lot of circuitous chan- 
nels and streamline our Government by get- 
ting the Executive immediately before those 
of the legislative branch who have questions 
involving legislature that the Executive 
wants. We are, therefore, not violating the 
Constitution by implementing the proper 
function between branches of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Endorsing this practice “as a worthy re- 
form,” Congressman JOHN M. CoFFEE, from 
this district, made this important point on 
the floor of the House: 

“T direct attention to the fact that the late 
Woodrow Wilson, following his graduation 
from Princeton in 1879, wrote a series of 
articles in the Gentleman's magazine, then 
a popular magazine, over several monthly 
issues, in which he discussed this very point 
and later incorporated them in his monu- 
mental work, Our Congressional Government. 
He pointed out that that was one of the ad- 
vantages of the English parliamentary system 
over the American form of government, in 
that it brought more closely to the elective 
representatives of the people the functions of 
the Cabinet members of Government, as ob- 
tained in Great Britain and Canada.” 

The Kefauver resolution is now before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. It is to 
be hoped that the measure is brought out 

















































































Keep America American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. SUMINERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
iey leave granted I submit herewith, 
be printed in the RecorD, an address 
O. Sam Cummings, of Dallas, Tex., 
president of Kiwanis International, 
onal chairman of Keep America 
American organization. This movement 
inated in Dallas and has spread all 
ove; th? country. The address is fully 
explanatory of a very remarkable move- 
The chief concern of every American today 
the war effort. The Kiwanis program, 
Keep America American is essentially a war 
am, since it concerns the things for 
ch America is fighting. 
Civilian as well as soldier morale is essen- 
to winning the war. This morale is based 
mfidence on the part of civilians and 
liers alike that freedom of opportunity 
the American free enterprise system 
| be preserved—that freedom of oppor- 
1ity as well as freedom of worship and 
eech and freedom from want and fear, will 
be maintained in post-war America 
That indefinable something we call spirit 
morale is necessary to victory. Any force, 
ocent or malign, which might impair 
rale, unity of purpose, should be classed 
my alien. If soldiers and civilians 
snow that America will be kept Ameri- 
a great contribution will be made to 
taining essential morale. 





OUR AMERICAN FREEDOMS 

In present-day conditions exist challenge 
challenge to our democratic way of life, 

our democratic form of government, to 

edom of opportunity, to our free enter- 


prise system of commerce and industry. 
American freedom is the touchstone of the 
markable achievements of this Nation. 


This American 


rprises is 


freedom of individuals and 
worth fighting to perpetuate. 
America is a young Nation. We have only 
6 percent of the world’s population, yet we 
30 percent of the world’s wealth and 
ve 36 percent of the world’s income. Back 
f such achievement for so young a Nation 
d tobe plan and design—a solid founda- 
a sturdy tramework, an abiding ideal- 
n. Other nations had more people, more 
Jurces, more experience, centuries of op- 
portunities. What did we have, then, that 
ther nations—other peoples did not have? 
What was the great fusing agent which ac- 
counts for our amazing rise to greatness? 
Freedom! Freedom for man and his pos- 
terity; freedom guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion; freedom to worship; freedom to speak 
and think and write; freedom to work and 
earn and spend; freedom of enterprise; free- 
dom to choose and shape our own destinies; 
freedom to want more than we had; freedom 
to acquire more to satisfy those wants; free- 
dom to harness our resources and to use our 
resourcefulness for our own betterment and 


for 


lor the common good. 
XC—App.——20 











rs d enter 





rs a prises of tnist peo} 
we, the American people, have achieved m 
than the peoples of any other nation earth 

Simple, isn’t it? Freedom was the touch- 
tone, the fusing agent 

We submit, also, that there are f 
fighting to destroy he foundations 


which, and the framework within which 
freedom has successfully operated 


Yes, incredible as it may 


SO 








are working now—working po\ v. eve 
as our boys fight and die to keep their Amer- 
ica American 


America will 


remain American only so lon 











as we, the people, preserve and perpetuate 
freedom of men and their enterprises, recog- 
ni z these freedoms to be inseparable f 
our democratic way of life. 
IDEA BORN IN DALLAS 
As a Dallasite I am proud of the fact that 
this great patriotic project was conceived 


Dallas, Tex., and proud as a Kiwanian that it 
is the brain child of the Dallas Kiwanis Club 
The Dallas project was adopted on June 15 





1943. To date over $17,000 has been < - 
tributed by Kiwanians and their firms t 
finance the local campaig 





} inn 


PLAN BECOMES NATIONAL 


The response by Dallas Kiwanians to the 
project was so instantaneous, unanimous and 
enthusiastic that Kiwanis International 
Trustee Charles S. Dudley and I decided to 
offer the project to Kiwanis International for 
promotion among our 2,200 United States 
Kiwanis clubs. The board of trustees unan- 
imously and enthusiastically adopted it on 
June 25, following a personal presentation 
by Dudley and your speaker at the Kiwanis 
war conference held in Chicago 

It is almost certain that the Kiwanis clubs, 
each raising locally their own funds—all to 
be spent in their own campaigns—will in the 
aggregate invest over a million dollars in this 
crusade. Keep his America American will be 
biazoned on signboards from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and Canada to the Gulf. Thousands 
of store windows will display the window 
cards in large and small cities alike. The 
mails will carry millions of pamphlets di- 
rectly into homes, offices, factories 
ness establishments. The messages of the 
spot announcements will reach cour 
numbers of people over the radio 





and busi- 
itless 


This new objective does not conflict with 
any other Kiwanis activity. It is in addition 
to other elements of our program. By its 
very nature it is not a permanent objective. 

It should be viewed as a special activity 
There should be a new, special committee in 
each participating club named to conduct the 
local campaign. The funds necessary to 
Stage the project should be raised especially 
for that purpose. 

As distinguished from with 
other Kiwanis activities, the Keep America 
American project provides several opportuni- 
ties for cooperation, notably in public af- 
fairs, wartime citizenship, public relations, 
support of churches in their spiritual aims, 
business standards, and boys’ and girls’ work 
in connection with essay projects in the 
schools. The campaign can be used most 
effectively in promoting membership increase 


wn flictir 
confi cting 


and maintenance and in establishing new 
clubs. 
Our plan aims at a revival of a passionate 


love for American 
will lead every 


freedom. Such a revival 
loyal American to resist all 
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authority to decide the line of work in which 
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where enterprise gains 1 
no privileges.’ 

Millions of Americans do not 
that the free enterprise system and 
to choose occupation in our comper 
sated economy have made this Nation great 
I 


the envy of people in every nation on 


understar 


one’s 








eart! 
The farmer behind hi w, the engines 
behind his throttle, the machinist at ! 
lathe, the stenograr it her t er al 
all beneficiaries of l ‘ 5 ‘ 
Convinced of its value to them they will 1 


freed m 
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eurrender it for any other system on earth. 
They will fieht to preserve it. 


KEEP HIS AMERICA AMERICAN 


Ten million Americans are in the armed 
yrces of our Nation. Into our hands they 
ommitted the destiny of the civil affairs of 
yur Nation when they donned khaki and 
ive drab and blue, just as we committed to 
m the destiny of our Nation’s military 
affairs when they entered service. It is our 
solemn duty to insure that the America to 
which they return is the same kind of an 
America that they left. 

Our boys are not fighting to create a new 
world order, to impose their religion on the 
world, to fain glory for themselves. They 
are fighting to preserve the kind of America 
in which they lived and worked before they 
entered service. As someone has so aptly put 
it, “Save Americans for America, but also 
save America for Americans.” 

The emphasis in our crusade is embodied 
in our slogan, “Keep His America American,” 
upon protecting and maintaining freedom of 
opportunity and the free-enterprise system 
for our men in service. 

Wholly aside from a consideration of the 
merits of this plan, we must ask ourselves, 
“Are we, here at home, ready to stand up and 
fight to preserve that for which our boys are 
dying? Are we ready to square off against 
the forces that would take away our free- 
dom?” We submit that the time for talk has 
passed; that the time for action is here— 
now—today. 


KIWANIS OBJECT AND OBJECTIVE 


The Kiwanis Clubs of the United States 
find motivation for this great patriotic project 
in the fourth object of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional: 

“To develop by precept and example a more 
intelligent, aggressive, and serviceable cit- 
izenship.” 

They find specific authority for this spe- 
cial emphasis on preserving free enterprise 
in the objective: 

“Perpetuate free enterprise as fundamental 
to the democratic way of life.” 

The Keep America American campaign pro- 
vides a simple, practical, and effective way in 
which this object and objective may be ac- 
complished—through a message to literally 
millions of Americans in every walk of life 
who will read the newspaper ads, billboard 
posters, window posters, and pamphlets, and 
listen to the talks over the radio. 


KIWANIS IDEAL ORGANIZATION TO CONDUCT SUCH 
A CAMPAIGN 


Kiwanians are typically middle-class busi- 
nessmen—representatives of little business 
rather than big business. We have in our 
membership the proprietors of small stores 
and shops, executives of medium-sized com- 
mercial and industrial establishments, local 
executives of big businesses, farmers, men 
from all the professions, including the 
ministry, employees of social agencies and of 
local, State, and national Government. 

Kiwanis is not identified with controver- 
sial ideologies; it is not the spokesman for 
great corporations, for labor, for farmers, al- 
through recognizing the part which they play 
in our American social and economic life. 

“Keep America American” is distinctly an 
American project. Kiwanis is the ideal in- 
strumentality to carry this American message 
regarding freedom of opportunity and the 
free enterprise system to all of the people of 
the United States. 


WHAT IS FREE ENTERPRISE? 

Freedom of enterprise conveys one set of 
ideas to you and, perhaps, a different set to 
me. Let's first list what freedom of enter- 
prise is not: 

1. It is not a freedom to profit at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of the community. 

2. It is not freedom of any man to exploit 
another. 








3. It is not freedom to impede by monopo- 
listic practices the development of new busi- 
ness enterprises. 

4. It is not freedom to waste the natural 
resources of our country. 

5. It is not freedom to regard depression 
as 2 natural phenomenon as a result of which 
millions of people must go hungry. 

6. It is not a freedom to extract subsidy 
from Government whenever adversity ap- 
pears. 

Those things are neither the prerogatives 
nor the preservatives of free enterprise. Such 
things pull down free enterprise. They would 
pull down free government on top of them. 

Now, on the positive side, what is free 
enterprise? 

1. Free enterprise means freedom for every 
individual to fully employ his capacities in 
some useful occupation. 

2. It means the right of every worker to 
choose where he will work and what he will 
do. 

3. It means a system of rewards arrived at 
through voluntary agreement in competitive 
markets. 

4. It means protection under the law 
against predatory action, fraud, and violence. 

5. It means good sportsmanship on the 
part of participants, who will try and win by 
superior efficiency and service, not by rack- 
eteering, political favoritism, or monopolistic 
combinations. 

6. It is men and women working out their 
common destiny, not under the lash of 
coercive authority, but under the discipline 
of enlightened self-interest and mcral re- 
sponsibility 

NOT A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 

Kiwanis is nonpartisan. Men of every po- 
litical faith constitute our membership. 
Those who may think this is a political move 
are mistaken. 

Kiwanis. of course, should not, cannot, and 
will not support any political party or candi- 
date for office—local, State, or National. 

Kiwanis respects the political convictions 
of all Kiwanians—just as we respect Kiwan- 
ians’ individual religious views. 

There are some Kiwanians who are politi- 
cal officeholders, employees of local, State, 
and National Government, and active as lay- 
men in party politics who may need assurance 
that this project is not political. Neither 
those who would read into it a partisan 
philosophy which they favor, nor those who 
would read into it a partisan philosophy they 
oppose—are right. 

Our American freedoms are the common 
property of all the people. Any campaign de- 
signed to implement their preservation com- 
mends itself to men of every political faith. 

Championship of the American way of life 
transcends all political considerations. Just 
as it is imperative that every American buy 
War bonds to the limit of his resources to 
help win the war—regardless of what politi- 
cal faith he may profess and what political 
party may be in power—so must every citizen 
jealously guard freedom of opportunity and 
the free-enterprise system, indispensable to 
winning the peace. Our American system 
must continue to be the inspiration to free- 
dom loving people everywhere. 

To say “Keep America American” is not 
to imply that we want to go back to the horse- 
back days, the horse-and-buggy days, the 
model T days, or even to yesterday. We in- 
sist on going forward—going forward to bet- 
ter days than we have ever known. But we 
also insist that the road we travel must be 
the old safe road of free, private enterprise. 
The means of transportation may be as new 
as tomorrow, but we know the direction to our 
destination, and that the old road will get 
us there. 

To say “Keep America American” is not to 
imply that we believe in isolating ourselves 
from the rest of the world after the war is 
won. Some method of cooperation between 
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our Nation and our allies, to maintain t 
peace, is essential, not only to ourselves a 
our allies, but to the whole civilized world. 
We must keep America American in order t 
keep our rendezvous with destiny. 

It is not our aim to bring out of this , 
or out of this crusade, an America which 
forms to the concept of any minority gr 
but rather to preserve our sacred ri 
free discussion and debate by which, thr: 
peaceable means, we may proceed in the { 
ture as we have in the past—a free px 
unmolested by a dictatorial state. 

This crusade has no direct action of 
nature as its objective, legis!ative or ot} 
wise. Its sole object is to make the Amer 
people vitally conscious of the fundame 
part that freedom has had in making 
Nation great and to give pointed emph 
to freedom of opportunity and the free- 
terprise system. But once convinced 
these freedoms must be maintained, ¢ 
citizen will by his voice and acts—each in 
his own way—implement their preservatior 
We are trying in this crusade to make all . 
people articulate in the defense of their fre; 
doms. 

“But I want to do something,” you say 
“What can I do to further this dynamic p: 
otic cause?” you ask. 

Across your workbench, on your farm 
across your desk, at your counter, in , 
living room—talk about the glorious ad\ 
tage of American citizenship which freedom 
of opportunity and the system of free, priv 
enterprise have made available to all our | 
ple. In your letters include the phrase k 
America American, Secure a supply of 
mail inserts and enclose them in your ¢ 
respondence, in your bills, and statements 

In organizations to which you belong 
advertising by your firms, we urge that \ 
do something along the line we are doing 
Many different campaigns devised to acc 
plish the same purpose—all running sim 
taneously—will have great cumulative effect. 

The combined and coordinated thought 
and action of thousands of Americans 
preaching the gospel of our American free 
doms can, to paraphrase a Kiwanis ob 
“Create and maintain sound public opinion 
on this vitally important subject. Let's kee; 
America American. 


Soldiers Should Be Allowed To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, i 
is easy for people to charge Congressm 
with a lack of sincerity for failure 
adopt a simple, uniform, fair, nonpar 
tisan voting procedure for the armed 
services. However, it must be remem- 
bered that Congress confronts a very 
serious constitutional problem, and a cc- 
gree of patience must be extended while 
the proper solution is being sought. 

Congress must find the solution at an 
early date and no easy escape is found in 
inaction. The legal barrier is contained 
in article I, section 2: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chcsen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors (voters) in each State shall h 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the 











hat brief innocent sentence is con- 
i by many to mean that each State 
has the power to find the qualifica- 
f its voters and that such power is 
eyond Federal jurisdiction. Such 
been the position for years on the 
-tax situation. 
ident Roosevelt has called our at- 
1 to the fact that surely the fram- 
f the Constitution never anticipated 
these words would ever block 11,- 
99 citizens in the armed ranks from 
Yet to ignore the words and in- 
1 court test of a national election 
lid be unthinkable. 
yus methods for ending this di- 
na have been suggested; one is to 
the various States separately adopt 
iiform procedure. This is cumber- 
especially since the legislatures of 
eight States meet this year. 
1other method would have Congress 
and the armed services distribute 
rm ballots covering Federal offices. 
B ts would be collected and returned 
the States where it would be up to 
al authorities to see whether or 
hey were voted by qualified electors. 
I would require wholehearted co- 
ative endeavor by the 48 States, 
ther arrangements would have to be 
ie to facilitate the registering of the 
number of soldiers who have not 
oreviously registered because of 
age or for other reasons. 
This problem can be solved. A means 
ullowing the servicemen to vote can 
found and must be found soon, 





Federal Ownership of Real Estate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reoorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from the 
Secretary of the Interior: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, D.C., December 31, 1943. 
Hon. HUGH PETERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Peterson: Thank you for 
ir letter of December 16, concerning my 
ter to the Washington Post, which ap- 
red in the December 16 issue under the 

iding “Government lands.” 
The recent public concern over the amount 
land owned by the Federal Government 
ay have been caused by numerous purchases 
f land by the War and Navy Departments. 
Frequently, these purchases have involved 
fairly large acreages of valuable lands which 
formerly made substantial contributions to 
cal tax revenues. So far no provision has 
been made for payments to local governments 
1 lieu of taxes on lands acquired for military 
urposes. It is significant, also, that these 
nds have been removed from the tax rolls 
many communities simultaneously with 
the establishment of military or naval en- 
mpments or of ordnance plants. Thus, the 
governments have suffered some losses 


? 
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n tax revenues and at the same time have 
been required to expand public services for 
an increased population. Undoubtedly this 
process has created some serious local situa- 
ions and has resulted in undue alarm over 
Government land ownership in general 
Statements in the press concerning the in- 
formation set forth in Senate Document No 
130, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, 
entitled “Federal Ownership of Real Estate,” 
reveal considerable misunderstanding with 
regard to the Federal estate. This misconcep- 


t 





tion of the whole question is due largely to 
the fact that the report does not make a clear 
aist 

n 


Stinction between the original public do 
lands and lands which have been ac- 


hi 


quired by the Federal Government through 
purchase, condemnation and donation 
There appears to be the general impressio1 
moreover, that the Federal Government 
acquired the greater portion 


€ the 
UL Aa s 
under its jurisdiction during recent years and 
that it has embarked upon an extensive 


Federal acquisition program The fact is, 
that of the 376,000,000 acres of Federal lands 
reported in table 2 of Senate Document No 
130, approximately 335,000,000 acres are orig 


inal public-domain lands which were acquired 
90 years or more ago by cession from the 
Eastern States; by purchase from France and 
Spain; by treaty from Great Britain; and by 
annexation, cession, and purchase from Mex- 
ico. These lands have never been on the tax 
rolls of the States or of the local govern- 
ments, although they have provided them 
with substantial revenues through the u 
and development of the resources thereon 


under authority of various congressional e1 


se 


actments. The lands acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government through purchase 








or aona- 
tion, and thus removed from the tax rolls 





nake up a relatively small portion of the 
total Federal holdings 

There is little cause for alarm over the fact 
that the Federal Government owns one-fift 
of the total land area of the continental 
United States when it is considered that b 
far the greater portion of this area is un- 


Suited to intensive use and is made up 
principally of forest and grazing lands well 
adapted to public ownership and manage- 
ment. The original public domain~ aggre- 
gated approximately 1,500,000,000 acres, o1 
about three-fourths of the total land are f 
the United States. By various means, in 
cluding public sale, homestead entry, grant 


to corporations in aid of transportation, and 
grants to the States in aid of education, more 
than 1,000,000,000 acres have been disposed 
of, and what remains is chiefly the rem 
nants which individuals have not sought 
acquire, or which the people, acting through 
the Congress, have decided should be re- 
tained in Federal ownership and under Fed 
eral management for conservation and other 
public purposes 


Even during the period when the 41,000,001 


) 
acres, listed in Senate Document No. 130 as 
acquired from private owners, were being 


purchased (Federal acquisition of land in 
substantial quantities began in 1912 with the 
purchase of forest land under the Weeks 
Act), more than 150,000,000 acres of public- 
domain lands were being disposed of. Only 
during the past decade has the net acreage of 
Federal land increased. Current Federal 
land acquisition is largely for war purposes 
and much of the land acquired for these 
purposes will be returned to private owner- 
ship following the end of the war emergency. 

I agree with you that any sound and lasting 
solution of the economic and social problems 
of the country must include a sensible and 
workable public-land policy. I am pleased 
with your interest in the efforts of the De- 
partment of the Interior in this direction, 
and I hope that in dealing with land prob- 
lems, you may find the services of the Depart- 
ment useful 

Sincerely yours, 
HAroOLp L. Ickes, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


t 
I 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 








Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my - 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence 
TAX LAW INJUSTICE—CONGRESS SOME | 

DISCOVER HOW NEW DEAL P Ss } 

LIES 

B David I vre 

While the New Deal is t k 
l s by indicting banks a B ( 

p les I al a ch 

s, the ime New D 
t I bu 1 a 
pu ness rr 

Wl t ft 
jobs t vV¥ ( 
collapses t $ 
€ erp ‘ whi e 

. T Vine 
‘ por I I 
( ance t a 
nto new lil ! 

ll h be I 
New De tax la 

Thu € D 

ry he 
dent R € Cc ‘ 
recent € ‘ r 
| i M h $1. » ¢ 
pays ju 5 r r 2 
( }000 corp 4 The ! 

Ale f x1 ‘ the " ‘ 
capacity-to- t I tl 
provide su a f . 
but e New De l 
now to be 95 | ent ir ) ¢ 
Ss i € p ese 

Cc ess which S iy ed 

chieved some indepe f he } D 

n tax matters in € € 
have <¢ ned tse } 
tax relief f the ) I . 
reneg n be I ‘ 
but n ugge for le 
pe a I S I € ‘ 
thoug the é ue € ire I gone 
through the House and is well on its vy 

rough the Senate Under t pending t 
a company which ! in ed 
$1,000,000 and earns $1,000,000 ; a ne x 
of 72.4 percent, « $724,000 and i reta 
therefore, only $276,000. But mpany ¥ 
$20,000,000 invested capital | ! #400.000 
out of the first million it ear: i ° 
retains $600,000 

Even on the basi f a 25-perce eturn 
or earning on $20,000,000 invested } : 
the over-all net tax rate is 72.5, where s the 
corporation with $1,000,000 investe capital 
that earns $1,000,000 pays 72.4 percent i 
taxes 

This means that the incentive to earn 1 
only is diminished, because very few com- 
panies do earn $1,000,000 on a $1,000,000 in- 


vested capital—but the situation is cor: 
spondingly adverse for companies earnir 
less than $1,000,000 


A business that can keep $276,000 


an invested capital of $1,000,000 is a l 
business as corporate affairs are considered 
nowadays because the gr volume of 

large companies ru into billi 


fractions thereof 


The 1941 tax law took care of t p 


to some extent by a gt iated rate 
ran from 35 percent on the first $20. 
exce yrof t ‘ 
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iis was a fair and 


$500,000. T 

> Ddut the 

sin has insisted on 

r bus sses by sub - 
ime rates as the larger € 

AS ior the so-Called reiiei provisions 

e excess-profits laws from which so 

was promised, it turns out tl 

largely “jck and that the Treasury 

onstruing the measures narrowly or actu- 

, delaying the auditing of these cases so 
much as to prevent Congress from learning 
in time to do them any good whether any 
relief to the sn businesses actually is 
being given. 

It is doubtful whether there really will be 
any relief under section 722 which will give 
smaller businesses any reduction that they 
do not already get under the broad clause 
limiting the t of all corporations 


J 


nter- 


Alain 
it these 


ialler 


over-all tax 
to &0 percent. 

The net result is to entrench big business 
still more firmly and to make it difficult for 
the weaker competitor to strengthen him- 
self sufficiently for the post-war competition. 
Some day Congress will discover the small- 
business man and the manner in which the 
New Deal has protected the monopolies by 
means of the tax laws. But that discovery 
as yet appears to be in the dim distance. 


Newspaper Pioneer Honored by Netion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
greet the American Mariner, first of the 
Liberty ships to visit the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, Iam pleased that the Maritime Com- 
mission has announced that a sister ship 
of 10,500 tons will soon be constructed 
and named after the late Edward B. 
Haines, of Paterson, N. J., pioneer of 
American journalism, war hero, and civic 
builder. 

The Paterson Morning Call, one of five 
eastern newspapers founded by Mr. 
Haines, paid him the following editorial 
tribute last Tuesday: 


NEWSPAPER PIONEER HONORED BY NATION 


The announcement of the naming of the 
latest Liberty ship by the United States Mari- 
time Commission after the late Edward B. 
Haines, founder of the Paterson Evening 
News, is the first honor of its kind to be 
bestowed upon a Paterson citizen of the 
fourth estate, and heartiest congratulations 
on receiving this signal honor are the order 
of the day to his son, Harry B. Haines, the 
present publisher of the News, who has in- 
herited with justiflable pride this old-estab- 
lished publishing institution and preserved it 
as a monument to the prodigious labors of 
this Civil War veteran pioneer of American 
journalism. 

His name will now sail the seven seas on the 
highways to victory for the United Nations, as 
a worthy tribute from a united America to 
an American, who was almost fatally 
vounded while still in his 'teens in the war 
to make America united and free for all 
Americans. 

The newspaper life of this amazing .uman 
dynamo, of whom the late Dr. William Gour- 
ley once said, “Put Haines On a desert island 
and in 6 months time he'll have a successful | 
newspuper running there,” began as a young | 
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reporter on 
feveri 
Chica 


the Chicago Times 
h era of post-war construction. From 
o he moved to Kansas City to become 
city editor of the Daily Journal of Commerce 
in 1870, and a few months thereafter fate 
<a hand and made him editor at the age 
22 when his chief was assassinated in the 
yurthouse square during those wild 
woolly times. 

His first venture as a publisher, imbued 
with the spirit of making the principles he 
had fought for on the field’ of battle living 
forces in the Government of a reunited de- 
mocracy, was as head of a weekly newspaper. 
Then followed the establishment of news- 
papers in New York and Pennsylvania. In 
1880, Mr. Haines became owner of his first 
Call at Altoona; then in 1885 he established 
the Harrisburg Call, and in July of that 
some momentous year was urged by our truly 
beloved Mayor Nathan Barnert to come to 
Paterson and found a Paterson Call which 
he did on October 1, 1885. Then after his 
sale of the Call on January 1, 1889 to the 
founders of the Call Printing and Publishing 
Co., which has carried on the Morning Call 
ever since under the continuing manange- 
ment of th> last surviving co-founder, Robert 
Williams, to whom the new Call Building was 
dedicated, and his surviving family, Mr. 
Haines undertook his last successful news- 
paper venture, the founding of the Paterson 
Evening News in 1890, which he piloted until 
his untimely death on May 3, 1911. 

That he was a far-seeing prophet, as well 
as an astute organizing genius, is reflected in 
the last paragraph of his first Paterson edi- 
torial of October 1, 1885, the date of the first 
issue of the Morning Call, which read: “Pat- 
erson needs more and diversified industries. 
* * * With diversified industries our 
growth and prosperity are assured.” 

Surely then this belated honor to the name 
of Edward B. Haines, American soldier, 
patriot, and publisher, is truly deserved. 


during the 


and 


Address of Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, of 
Ohio, Before Ohio Dairy Products 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
January 17, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
understand that your organization is prob- 
ably the greatest organization of its kind in 
the Nation. I was not unmindful of this 
fact when I accepted your invitation to come 
to this meeting. From the number of dairy- 
men present in this city and from the heavy 
program that has been arranged for you, I 
am sure that this meeting will be one of 
profit to you and one of benefit to the coun- 
try. The dairy business in its various rami- 
fications is one of the Nation’s greatest in- 
dustries. The great American cow is an im- 
portant institution. The value of the food 
she consumes runs into the millions, and the 
value of the food she produces runs into addi- 
ional millions. In other words, she much 
more than pays her own way and at the same 
time is one of the human family’s greatest 





benefactors. She deserves consideratio 
kindness from Congress as well as fr 
owners. 

I shall not attempt any discussion of 
dairy products business from a pr 
standpoint, although I want to assu: 
that up until I was 20 years of age I ; 
ably milked as many cows as any of 
I know something of the dairy products } 
ness from its variovs angles, even to m 
cheese and going to market and drivi 
milk wagon. Your distinguished sé 
has tactfully suggested that it might be 
if I would confine my remarks to th 
of national legislation as it applies 
dairy products business. 

In this connection let me that 
great industry is well and ably repr 
in Washington. There are strong milk 
ter, cheese, and dairy products associa 
represented there, and representatives 
American Farm Bureau and of the G 
and other agricultural associations hay 
forgotten that the dairy industry is prot 
the greatest branch of agriculture. By 
of encouragement, I wish to say that 1 
very glad that this great industry is s 
represented in Washington. 

Frequently the newspapers and othe: 
mentators speak slightingly of the lob 
in Washington. As one who has been in ¢ 
gress for many years, my experience has | 
that it is the part of wisdom for an ind 
to have representatives in Washingt 
represent its cause. I am always g¢! 
meet these representatives because they 
usually sincere and are usually thoroi 
advised concerning the matters which 
represent. One of the cardinal principk 
a republican form of government is tl 
people should aways have the right to } 
tion those in authority and those who m 
the laws. A great industry such as a ¢ 
industry that brings to the door of 
every family in the country a fine, cle 
wholesome bottle of milk each morning 
entitled to consideration from _ thoss 
make the laws as well as those who en! 
the laws. There is no item of food so « 
tial and of such wide and general use as 1 
contained in the well-recognized milk b 
The phrases “bread and butter” and ‘ 
and milk” because of their caloric suffici 
have in our language an all-inclusive n 
ing. 


U ¢ 


say 


LEGISLATION 

There are two items of legislation that 
pending before the Congress of the U: 
States at this time that I should like to d 
cuss with you. One of these is consw 
subsidies and another is the legislation s¢ 
ing to establish the centralization of all fc 
activities under one head. 

Before I take up these two subjects | 
me touch briefly on the food situation in t 
United States. It is only natural that there 
should be much agitation concerning {i 
It is generally conceded that the food pr 
lem is next in importance to our probiem 
winning the war. There are three elem 
which are absolutely vital to the perpetua 
tion of the human family on the earth. ° 
first in imminent importance is air, wh 
so far is free; the second is water, whic! 
practically free; and the next is food. ¥ 
have often heard it said that the Army fight 
on its belly. A soldier must have food a! 
munitions, to win a war. 

When the war has been won the problen 
of munitions ceases to be a problem, but t 
food problem is present in peace as in war 
Food is vital in war and it is also vital in 
peace. There is no gainsaying the fact th 
there is a tremendous unrest in the Unite 
States by reason of the manner and meth 
of handling food. Before the war it was ‘ 
well-recognized fact that the policy of +! 
Government toward food production for ye 
had been one of scarcity as against abi 
dance. There has grown up in this cou! 
in the last few years a terrifically large 2! 








li sum y the 
nd by borrowing from t 
extravagantly and now ha 
but the most c 
nation ever 


Many 








ul debt 
staggered in 
schemes and 
cs, for public building 
, and for subsidies have cost 
dollars, which now hang over 
1 heavy threat. I have never subscribed 
the ry of paying money for not pro- 

That never seemed right to me. In 
“ars Congress has passed 17 dif- 











tax bills and each bill raised the tax 
i broadened the tax base, but in none 


ese 11 years was there ever enough 
y taken in to pay the expenses of the 
( nment. The United States being the 


est producer of food of any nation in 
rid, it is only natural that the food 
try was involved in this wild and mad 
e. The trouble with the food situa- 
today is that the policy of scarcity is 
being adhered to by those in authority. 
1943 much money was paid out by 
Government for not raising sOme com- 


ties 





SUBSIDIES 
brings me logically to a discussion 


bsidies. I shall not attempt to discuss 

s at any great length because most 
u are familiar with the arguments on 
) sides. So that you might know my 


I shall be glad to give them to you. I 
b ve that the best policy is to encourage 
I tion and if subsidies are necessary they 


i be confined as nearly as possible to 
tion subsidies. Conditions might al- 


ent themselves where the distribution 
ds should be encouraged and if so I 
V i not oppose subsidies of that kind be- 
( e in the production and the distribution 
f d no special individual is benefited. 
yeneral public benefits. The subsidies 


for production and distribution should not 
be more than the actual expense necesary 
to encourage the desired production and dis- 
ution of the food sought. In that way 
od is started on its course into the 


market places where all people of all classes 
have the same advantage. There is no special 
iuntage to any group. Subsidies in the 
of incentive payments are different 
m the subsidies in the nature of a roll- 
back. A roll-back subsidy is inserted into 
the middle of the transaction which brings 
food from the producer to the consumer. 
xpected to work both ways so as to aid 
‘oduction and also to keep down the price 
> consumer but in most cases the sub- 
is largely consumed by the additional 
expense incident to its imposition and is fre- 
ently directed into channels whereby it 
nefits groups which were never intended to 
be benefited by such subsidy. Subsidies of 
is kind usually result in a curtailment of 
duction of the articles to which they ap- 
I Scarcity always means higher prices. 
The New Deal plan is to produce a scarcity 
which always raises prices, then to counter- 
ct the increased prices by the payment of a 
subsidy. 


ture 








SUBSIDY LEGISLATION 


The battle of subsidies which has been rag- 
ing in Washington for the past year or two 
has been a very spirited one. The New Deal 
administration has felt that it must defend 
its policy and must continue its course. As 
proof of the fact that its course has been an 
uncertain and unstable one, I need only to 
cite the many changes that have occurred in 
the various phases of the administration of 
the food laws. From Leon Henderson down 
to the present Price Administrator, Mr. 
Bowles, many changes of personnel and many 
shifts of various kinds have been made, but 





there is still noticeable the same general 
philosophy 
I shall not tire you with a ted! 


of the various parl 





report 
amentary steps connected 

with the consideration of the subsidy legisla- 

ti but I will say that in the of 

1943 the House of é I 

V 

E 





Representati 
te, passed a bill which 
Ww, W 


if it had become a 
ne away with consum 





uld have d 
sudosiaies ; 


KRHnoWN as the roli-back 





subsidies. 1ate passed the same bill 
which the President vetoed. The House was 


not able to muster a two-thirds \ 






¥ LO t » ¢ ver- 
ride the President's veto, although the vote 
was close. The House at that time passed 
leg tion extending the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation until December 31, 
1943. In the meantime the House considered 
a bill which is now in the Senate. That bill, 


too, will outlaw consumer sul but will 
not molest incentive payments and producer 
subsidies. This bill was passed by the House 
by a vote of 278 to 117. Just what the Senate 
will do with this bill is problematical at 

time. Some compromises h n offered, 
but pending mises a joint reso- 


siaies 
+ 











) 


ave bee 









lution was passed extending the life of the 
Commodity Credit Cor 4 1 until the 17th 
of February 1944. Some definite action mus 


be taken by that time else the activities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation must 
cease because of lapse of authority 

It is likely 
the House will come to some definite 
sion before the 17th of February 

If it should develop that the present law 
will be continued, the only c ol then w 
be through the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives. As you know 
the most powerful influence in a republican 
form of government should be the people 
Our forefathers in setting up our Government 
provided that the power of the purse should 


therefore that the Senate and 


ry tr 


always remain in the people All legislation 
for raising revenue must originate in the 


House of Representatives, which 
lative branch nearest to the people The 
Congress through its taxing powers and 
through its powers of appropriation may curb 
the expenditures of the Executive, which it 
has been doing to a very marked degree in the 
last year or two. There are many people in 
the country who feel that the Cong: 
should show still greater solicitude in its c 
trol of the purse 


is the legis- 





CENTRALIZATION OF CONTROL 


ACTIVITIES 


OVER FOOD 


There is no gainsaying the fact that gov- 
ernment now is more complex than it ever 
has been. I dare say that there are hundreds 
more Government activities of various kinds 
cperating in and out of Washington than 
there were in the First World War. Govern- 
ment by directive and by Executive order 
now has become much larger in its scope of 
activity than government by statute or by 
constitution. This has come through the 
surrender of power by the Congress to the 
executive branch and the usurpation of au- 
thority by bureaus and other executive agen- 
cies. I do not want to be considered as an 
alarmist but to my mind situation is 
positively dangerous. The bureaucrats have 
more power over the everyday activities of 
the citizens of the Nation than has the Con- 
gress or the courts. These bureaucrats can 
penalize you if you sell a hog overweight; 
they can prevent you from selling your prod- 
uct; they can restrict your acreage; they can 
do many things that no judge in the land 
can do and that Congress has never as- 
sumed to do. 

The people have withstood many of these 
invasions of their liberties without objection 
because they are patriotic and loyal. When 
confusing regulations controlling food were 
voluminously issued the people developed a 
rebellious spirit. The restrictions and regu- 
lations in many cases are so complicated that 
it is difficult for the average citizen to inter- 
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REASON FOR CONFT nN 

The reason for this confusion is that thers 
are iny differer t departme s d 
agencies of the Governn iming to < - 
trol different phases of the food activitie 
The Food Production Administration (a part 
of W. F. A.) is supposed to be in charge of 
all production plans The Food Distribu 
Administration issues orders coveri1 evel 
phase of distribution. The C. C. C. pays the 
subsidies, examines earnings etc The 
Army and Navy decide on their requireme1 
The Office of Defense Transpor ion takes a 


hand in 


storage as Well as transportation 





pr O. P. A. fix the pric and ad- 
mini the rationing program. The War 
Production Board allocate containers and 
machinery. These numerou Government 
agencies, each jealous to some degree of the 
others, have a hand in the food picture 
None has complete authority Each has the 
right and sometimes the inclinat to hold 








up orders to suit its own ose But eve 

when they are in entire ¢ nent they must 
go to the O. E. S. if any reement affects 
prices, regardless of mounting costs. Judge 
Vinson has the veto power that can throw 


the whole matter back into the “lay 


little gods.” 
The practical result of all of this confusion 
the general demoralization of t 


has been 
food industry. 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL FOOD STUDY 
COMMITTEE 
Because of the muddlin he new deal- 
ers in their handling of the food n, 
the Republican leadership in the House of 
Representatives, about 9 r 


1 


ms 


situation 








nonths ago set up 
what is known as the Republican Congres- 
sional Food Study Committee ‘his uncffi- 
cial committee is operating without any ex- 
pense to the Government. This in elf is 
an innovation worthy of not This ¢ mite 
tee consists of 44 memt which have been 
divided into 9 subcommittee Each of 
these "subcommittees has been led spe- 
Cial activities. For 1 I one will study 
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with 


idation reference 
vestock and mez Another will study 
d crops, while another considers dairy and 

ultry products, and so forth. All of these 
ubcommittees have been very active and 

ave done much constructive work. To this 

mmittee must go the credit for focusing 
the attention of the American people on the 
ty for the coordination of all food ac- 
the Government under one food 
administrator with full power to act. Upon 
the direction of this committee, and as gen- 
eral chairman of the committee, I introduced 
H. R. 2739 on May 18, 1943. This bill was 
immediately approved by the people of the 
Nation with phenomenal unanimity. In fact 
not one single responsible person or organi- 
zation arose to oppose it. The membership 
of the House and Senate quite generally 
approve it. 


j 


} 


necess 


tivities of 


THE JENKINS BILL 
The bill 


is known 


v9 which I have heretofore alluded 
as the Jenkins bill. This bill pro- 
vides 

1. It establishes 
the Department of 


a food administration in 
Agriculture and gives the 
thereof full power over all food 
iis power is broad enough to in- 
clude the control over prices and all other 
controls now exercised by any of the many 
food authorities. It also provides that 
ninistrator may delegate his powers to as- 
tants, but he cannot surrender them. 

2. It protects the consumer as well as the 
producer. 

3. The act could be 
termination of the war. 

Because this bill assumed to provide con- 
trols for prices, and so forth, it was sent to 
the Banking and Currency Committee for 
consideration. Later the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House took up the considera- 
the matter, with the result that the 
gentleman from South Carolina |Mr. Fut- 
MER], the chairman of that committee, with 
my consent, incorporated practically all the 
principles of my bill into a bill which he in- 
troduced, which is known as the Fulmer bill. 
This bill was recommended for passage by the 
Agriculture Committee of the House and 
would have been favorably considered by the 
House but for the fact that when the Presi- 
dent appreciated what Congress was about to 
do, he forced the resignation of Chester Davis 
and appointed Marvin Jones. It was gen- 
erally known that it was the wish of the Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike that Davis 
should be the man to be appointed, which- 
ever of these two bills would have passed. 
But when the President appointed. another 
man to Davis’ position, the ardor of some 
Members for the passage of that legislation 
suddenly cooled. They were willing to grant 
complete authority to Davis or to any other 
fair-minded man to operate entirely free from 
any domination, even from the domination 
of the White House, but they were not willing 
to give the White House any such authority 
to be exercised by its appointee by remote 
control. 

It is almost a national calamity that we 
were thwarted in our attempt to give the 
American people what they wanted. This 
determination of the White House to hold all 
authority and its unwillingness to divide au- 
thority with anyone, however competent, is 
frequently noted. 

This legislation fs still on the calendar of 
the House of Representatives and has a fair 
chance of passage. 

The Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee is active and expects to continue 
its activity. It is constructive in its pur- 
poses. It will continue the offer of its co- 
operation in the solution of food problems. 


ministrator 


activitic Ti 


the 


terminated with the 


ion of 


CONCLUSIONS 

Summing up my remarks let me say that 
to my mind the remedy for the present food 
chaos is to adopt a policy of increased produc- 


tion of essential food and a sensibly con- 
ducted rationing policy where rationing is 
necessary, and the centralization of all re- 
sponsibility in all food activities in a single 
individual who shall have authority to act 
without dictation. 


Record of Servicemen from Marlboro, 


Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Marlboro Daily Enterprise, of 
Marlboro. Mass.: 


CITY CAN BE PROUD OF PART SONS PLAY IN FREE- 
DOM’S FIGHT—COONEY AIDS IN KILLING 240 
JAPS; DONOVAN HURT AT SALERNO, TURNER AT 
TARAWA, CONNORS BATTLES NAZIS IN AIR. 


Mar.eoro.—Dispatches from the fighting 
fronts overseas more and more are Containing 
the names of Marlboro men covering them- 
selves with glory in action against the enemy, 
on land, sea and in the air. To date 7 local 
men have died for their country in action 
and 8 more have died in the service, 3 in 
training accidents. The casualty list for 
Marlboro’s sons in killed, died in service, 
wounded in action, missing in action and 
prisoners of war now totals 35. 

The latest dispatch about a Marlboro boy, 
cut from a California newspaper by Lt. 
Yharles Gately, United States Marine Corps, of 
Devens Street, tells of marine action against 
the Japanese at Bougainville Island in the 
South Pacific in which a Marlboro marine fig- 
ured prominently. He is Corp. John J. Coo- 
ney, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Cooney, 
65 Devens Street. Gately mailed the article 
to Cooney’s parents and it was written by 
Tech. Sgt Theo C. Link, a combat correspond- 
ent. Cooney, in a letter to his parents dated 
December 30, 1943, following the battle for 
Bougainville, wrote in part, “I am not having 
any fun,” but said nothing about the fight. 

The clipping follows: 

“Bougainville, South Pacific—Two light 
tanks were given credit for turning the tide 
of battle on the left flank of this battle front. 
Smashing blindly against the green jungle 
walls, unable to see any Japs but acting upon 
information supplied by marine rifiemen, the 
tank crews poured volley after volley into a 
foxhole area until all Jap firing was silenced. 
When the action closed, 240 Jap bodies were 
counted. 

“One of the tanks called the Lady Luck, 
was manned by Platoon Sgt. Charles H. Kirk- 
ham, of Sweetwater, Ala.; Corp. Paul A. Engle, 
of Lewisburg, Pa.; Corp. John F. Cooney, of 
Marlboro, Mass., and Pvt. (list cl.) W. W. 
Phares, of Porter Hollow, Charleston, W. Va. 
Corporal Cooney is a tank crew radio operator. 
He has a brother in the marines, Pvt. Richard 
W. Cooney, quartermaster, stationed at New 
River, N.C. Corporal Cooney’s picture is pub- 
lished today with his brother’s on page 1.” 

Other dispatches tell about another Marl- 
boro boy, a sailor, Joseph G. Donovan, sea- 
man, second class, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, of 27 State Street, who 
manned a 20-mm. gun fighting German dive 
bombers off Salerno until the barrel of his 
gun depressed and broke his leg. The fol- 

| lowing account appeared in a Boston news- 
| Paper: 








“Although he fired hot steel off Paler; 
and manfully stuck to his 20-millimeter gun 
when Stuka dive bombers attacked his shin 
off Salerno, Seaman (2d cl.) Joseph Ge 
Donovan, 19, of Marlboro, finally got it him- 
self—but the wound came from his own ey 

“Donovan, now in the Naval Hospital 
Charleston, S. C., was trying to blow N 
cut of the sky when the barrel of his g: 
depressed. He suffered a broken leg, 
was sent back to the States to mend. 

“He is expected to leave the Charleston 
hospital shortly. A graduate of Marlboro 
High School, Donovan has two brothers a 
in the armed services, Donald and Willia: 
J., Jr.” 

A recent dispatch in another Boston ney 
paper told how Staff Sgt. Edmond R. C 
nors, ball turret gunner on a United § 
Flying Fortress, fought German planes f 
hours 5 miles over Germany. He pum; 
many rounds of ammunition at attack 
planes and aided a crew member who 
wounded. The Fortress was badly shot 
but managed to get back to its field 
marked the fifteenth mission over Germ 
for the Marlboro lad, who is the son o 
and Mrs. William J. Connors, of Spring Str: 
His brother is Sgt. James Connors, United 
States Air Corps, stationed in Italy. 

Corp. James H. Turner, United States Ma- 
rines, son of Mrs. Frances Turner, who a 
home Friday night, his first visit home in 1 
months, fractured his right arm in the | 
tle at Tarawa Island in the South Pacific, 1 
called as the bloodiest battle ever engaged 
by the United States marines. Turner la) 
the beach for hours before he was picked 
and taken to a hospital area for treatm 
He has a brother, John F. Turner, aviat 
cadet at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Republican Trend Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am sub 
mitting herewith an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of today with 1 
gard to recent Congressional electi 
referring to the deep and growing opp: 
sition to Democratic political philc 
phies and practices: 

THE REPUBLICAN TREND CONTINUES 


Continuance of the Nation-wide swing t 
the Republican Party is strikingly em} 
sized by the results of Pennsylvania's 
special elections on Tuesday to fill vaca 
in Congress. 

In both cases the Republican nomi: 
won by impressive margins. In Montgom 
County, of course, any other result wo 
have been an amazing upset. But the R 
publican victory in Philadelphia’s Seco: 
District has special significance. F 
years the district had sent a Democrat 
Washingon and many of its wards had be 
counted upon for sturdy Democratic ma) 
ities. 

The changing trend was manifested whe! 
Bernard Samuel carried it in the rect 
mayorality election by a large figure, and ! 
was well confirmed in Tuesday’s special elec- 
tion. Voting rather for Republican repre- 
sentation in the House than for the candi- 
date, enough Republicans turned out to roi 
up a large plurality. 








effect on 


Democratic plans in the 

















t during the current session is poten- 
¢ ortant tepublican Members now 
vithin eight votes of equalling the 
ng Democratic strength v fi 
nt. Even more to the point - 
s are one below an absolute ma- 
{ the over-all House total. 
I is the fact the 
> to ¥ in State 
congressional elections, are ev 
registering their deep and gr 
to Democratic political philos- 
d practices. This development has 
d a Republican trend It is be- 
more than that and conceivably 


develop into a tidal wave. 


Women of Pennsylvania 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I wish to 
pliment the women of the State of 
ylvania on the fine work they are 
on the home front. As further 
f of their work in the war effort, I 
luée statistics from the Indiana Eve- 
Gazette, Indiana, Pa.: 
WOMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Women of Pennsylvania, 129,125 strong, are 
tributing their time and their work to the 
Nation’s war effort, according to statistics 
Miss Margaret Serene, executive secre- 
Indiana County Red Cross Chapter, by 
Ramone S. Eaton, manager of the eastern 





y 








ese women gave 4,871,107 hours of serv- 
ice in the varied activities of the volunteer 
special-services program of the American Red 
( during the 3-month period July 1-Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. This service was added to 
16,148,362 hours that 182,427 volunteers 
ked in the fiscal year ending June 30. 
If these statistics for the last 15 months 
mean anything, it is that the American 
women in this and in every other State can 
depended on to work, and work hard, in 
iterest of vietory,” declared Miss Serene. 
“In the new year there must be no decline 
nthusiasm of the effort by which civiliar 





i lan 

men and women, through the American Red 

C are responding to the needs of a Na- 
tion at war.” 

Pennsylvania Red Cross production during 

t months July 1-September 30 maintained 

level attained in the preceding fiscal year, 

N Serene pointed out. During the quarter 

the State’s chapters made 266,459 gar- 

481 layettes, and 56,967 miscellaneous 

s. Much of this production has gone 

i men in the armed forces and into the 

E Cross program of civilian war relief 


ad. Pennsylvania chapters made 10,- 
279,155 surgical dressings, which go to the 
and the Navy, and 47,111 kit bags, the 
i that go to American fighting men at 
ts of embarkation. 
Also during the 3 months Pennsylvania 
teen workers served more than 300,000 
meals. Dietitian Aide Corps members served 
n one hospital and there were 1,379 new cases 
in horne service, through which the Red 
Cross helps the men of the armed forces and 
their families. Members of the Hospital and 
creation Corps (Gray Ladies) served in 8 
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ficates, and more than 
SWimming certificates 


life-saving cert 

Pennsylvania had 6,348 scl 
Junior Red Cross, represent 
bership of 1,309,439 

More than 625,500 pints of blood were given 
under the Red Cross plasma program for the 
armed forces between January 1941 and No- 
vember 30, 1943. The State has blood donor 
centers at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Har- 
risburg 

In Pennsylvania 820 volunteers worked at 
the prisoner-of-war-package center in Phila- 
delphia, packing bundles for distribution to 
men who have fallen into Axis hands. 








Shall We Give the Soldiers a “Bobtailed”’ 
Ballot? 





<TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the radio on Janu- 
ary 18, 1944: 

Good 


evening, ladies a 





f d gentleme in 
the brief time I have on the tonight, I 
shall endeavor to clear up some of the con- 


fusion that has developed over the 
of whether or not the soldiers will have an 
opportunity to vote in the 
shall evaluate some of the num : 
ments that have been made regardin 
bill that is now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I shall refute some of the com- 
pletely erroneous S ar l 
made in favor of the Federal or “t 
ballot proposal known as the Lu 
or Worley bill. 

For some reason that has never been clear 
to me, a terrific drive is being made to com- 
pel the passage of the Lucas Federal ballot 
scheme. Very high-up officials, including 
the Secretaries of the Army and Navy, have 
taken part in this drive for a ] 
streamlined ballot for soldiers, 
cently the effort has been endorsed by a 
statement made by the President himself. 

I assure you there is not the slightest con- 
troversy over the question of whether or not 
the soldiers should have the right to vote. In 
fact, the question does not even exist. Every 
American citizen, whether he is in the armed 
forces or not, should have the right to vote 
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or sergeant or other noncommissioned officer 
of equivalent grade, and it is transported 
by air immediately back to his State, where 
it is duly deposited with the proper election 
and where it will be counted on elec- 
tion day. 

The Vursel] amendments provide that these 
ballots, postal cards, envelopes, and instruc- 
tions for voting shall be transmitted free of 
postage, including air-mail postage, in the 
United States, and the Secretaries of War 
and Navy and the Administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration are required to take 
the necessary steps to affect the delivery of 
such election materials and to give the trans- 
portation of them pricrity when, in the judg- 
ment of military and naval authorities, such 
priority would not interfere with the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The bill reported by the committee also 
recommends to the various States that, wher- 
ever necessary, primary dates be set earlier 
so that the ballot will be available for mail- 
ing at least 45 days prior to the November 
election It also calls upon the States to 
accept post-card applications for, and to 
waive registration for, all men and women 
in the military service who may not be regis- 
tered. It also asks the States to print ballots 
for the armed forces on light paper and con- 
densed in size as much as possible in order 
to cut down shipping weight. 

Several objections have been raised to the 
above-outlined procedure. 

Let's take them in the order of their seem- 
ing importance: 

It has been said that ballots cannot be 
transported to and from the men overseas 
in time to be counted in the election. I have 
before me a list furnished by the Army of 
the overseas locations of our forces, together 
with a statement showing the average air 
carriage time to Springfield, Ill., which is 
about an average point in the United States. 
The longest distance by the furthest route 
would require 16 days, thus requiring no more 
than 35 days for the round trip. Most of our 
overseas forces can be reached by air within a 
week. Since the application post cards will 
be returned to the secretaries of state many 
weeks in advance, only two trips will be re- 
quired for actual voting. Only a few States 
have their primaries co late in the fall as to 
make the time element a serious question. 
Most of these States have already signified 
their intention of moving their primary dates 
forward so as to permit ample time. 

It has been said—in fact, I quote directly 
from the President’s message to Congress— 
he declares, “The Army and Navy have re- 
ported that it will be impossible effectively to 
administer 48 different soldier-voting laws.” 
The President has been misinformed. The 
Army and Navy will be called upon to do no 
administering of voting laws but will merely 
be directed to cooperate in the transporta- 
tion of the ballots. The Army and Navy 
would have the same identical obligation if 
the Lucas or Whorley Federal ballot bill be- 
comes law, for the same identical procedure 
of voting is called for under title II of the 
Worley bill. Under that title, State absen- 
tee voting is provided for. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to being obligated to carry the absentee 
ballots of the 48 States, the Army and the 
Navy would also have to transport the so- 
called Federal ballots. The Worley bill calis 
for an Army election day, so the Army and 
Navy would be required furthermore to 
suspend the prosecution of the war for 1 day 
in order to conduct an election. Under the 
Vursell plan, State ballots are voted indi- 
vidually at no stated time. 

It has been said, and again I quote the 
President, “Our soldiers and sailors and ma- 
rines know that the overwhelming majority 
of them will be deprived of the opportunity 
to vote if the voting machinery is left exclu- 
sively to the States under existing State 
laws—and that there is no likelihood of these 
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laws being changed in time to enable them to 
vote at the next election.” Again I am com- 
pelled to say that the President is misin- 
formed. The legislatures of several States 
have already met and changed their election 
laws. The Governors of some 15 States have 
expressed themselves as ready to call special 
sessions as soon as the Congress has indicated 
what type of legislation it needed. The State 
laws will be changed to meet the situation. 
I have confidence in the States if some of the 
people have not. 

It has been said in the heat of argument 
that the State voting plan would disenfran- 
chise 11,000,000 people in the armed forces. 
Let’s look at that statement. Military se- 
curity forbids accurate figures as to the num- 
ber of men overseas, but I think the figure 
5,000,000 by election day is close enough. 
These men can vote under the Vursell plan, 
as I have pointed out. What, then, about the 
7,000,000 in this country? If they vote the 
“bobtailed” Federal ballot, they will be dis- 
enfranchised so far as State and local elec- 
tions are concerned. If the proponents of 
the “trick” Federal ballot plan want to tell 
you the truth let them tell you that. 

Now let us look ahead and suppose the 
Worley or Lucas scheme becomes law. Sup- 
pose the election is 2 close one. Because of 
the constitutional problems involved, the 
election certainly would be contested. It 
would thereupon take months and possibly 
years for the results of that election to be 
determined by the courts. 

Meanwhile, under the twentieth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the Congress 
would huve to select a President and Vice 
President to act until a President and Vice 
President shall have qualified. In the event 
the Congress should become deadlocked with 
one House selecting one candidate and the 
other House a different candidate, the Presi- 
dent and Vice President then in office would 
doubtless have to continue to serve—al- 
though that point has not yet been deter- 
mined. In any event the situation would be 
one of chaos. In peacetime that would be 
bad enough, but in the midst of this war, it 
would be tragic. And yet, should Congress 
enact the so-called Federal ballot plan, such 
a condition of chaos and confusion would 
likely be the result. 

Now let me conclude by asking you people 
of America some questions: Why are the pro- 
ponents of the Federal ballot scheme so 
desperately anxious to have it adopted, when 
it is not necessary to do it in order to provide 
a vote for the soldiers? 

Why should we tear down our constitu- 
tional election procedure when a simple con- 
stitutional plan is ready for adoption? 

Would the people in the armed forces pre- 
fer the Lucas-Worley plan, or would they 
ask that the complete State ballot be fur- 
nished them if given the facts? 

How would you answer those questions? 

Sunday, here in Washington, D. C., 500 
women attending the eighteenth women’s 
patriotic conference here, answered some of 
these questions by adopting a resolution 
calling upon the members of the 35 organiza- 
tions represented to insist in their respective 
States that measures be taken to assure the 
soldiers the right to vote. This resolution 
also specified that particular precaution be 
taken to see to it that there will be no ques- 
tion as to the legality of the ballots. Those 
women have spent several days here. They 
understand the problem and have taken ap- 
propriate action. 

The soldiers must have the right to vote, 
but that right must be provided in a legal 
and orderly way, so that, when they have 
marked their ballots, they will be counted. 
That way is provided in the Vursell amend- 
ments to the Senate bill, which is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives. The other 
proposal is legally doubtful and would pro- 
vide a ballot without names that would per- 
mit no vote for State and local officials. 
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The Tourist and Resort Industry Is 
Serving, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in normal peacetime Michi- 
gan’s second largest money maker is the 
tourist and resort industry. In the pre- 
war years this industry had an average 
annual income of some $400,000.000. 
Most people regard the tourist and re- 
sort industry as fundamentally a recrea- 
tion industry. There are those who fee] 
that recreation has little value to th; 
over-all war effort. Many people in my 
section have their total life’s savings in- 
vested in this tourist and resort busi- 
ness. They have suffered untold finan- 
cial losses because of the necessary war- 
time reductions of cross-country travel, 
Many of the resorts have thought it ad- 
visable to close up for the duration. 
Many of the resorts have, of necessity, 
closed because their owners have entered 
the armed forces or are participating 
more directly in the war effort through 
employment in the huge war-production 
plants in southern Michigan or else- 
where. 

However, northern Michigan, the heart 
of the tourist and resort industry in 
Michigan—which I have the honor to 
represent—is playing its own vital role 
in our victorious war effort. 

At a recent meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Mr. W. Stewart Woodfill, presi- 
dent of the Grand Hotel on Mackinac 
Island—the world’s largest resort hotel— 
delivered the keynote address reflecting 
the attitude of the various tourist and re- 
sort associations in the State of Michigan. 
In my opinion it was a most admirable 
speech and one that should be taken to 
heart, not only by those who have heav- 
ily invested in this great industry of our 
State but, likewise, should be carefully 
read by some of those of a cynical trend 
of mind who would even intimate that 
there is no need—indeed no time—for 
recreation on the part of anyone during 
the stress of war. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks at this point, I include Mr. Wood- 
fill’s address: 

THE 1944 TOURIST SEASON 

Having been asked to talk about the 1944 
tourist season, I examined the subject and 
found, in my opinion, that it largely resolved 
itself around two general questions, !nto 
which the tourist industry might well in- 
quire. 

1. Should we aggressively solicit tourist 
business in 1944? Is it proper? Is it 
order? Is it wise? 

2. May we hope to work toward a good 
season in 1944? 

Now, I answer the questions in the affirma- 
tive and what I shall have to say will be an 
evaluation of the reasons why I think these 
questions should be affirmatively conside! 














ye passed through two critical tourist 
1942 and 1943, groping somewhat fear- 
times, and generally quite confused 
ve been conscious of a feeling in some 
rs that it might be unpatriotic to take 
ns in time of war. Some extremists 
It that resort facilities should not even 
rated. There has been concern that 
irist trade might utilize labor which 
e would be employed in war produc- 
war workers would leave their 
to patronize resorts. Also, there has 
1uch to do over the possibility that 
might crowd business travelers from 
tation lines On all 
ch confusion. 
difficulty of wartime operation of the 
of the tourist business 


nd that 





these points 





s been 





e 5 the resorts, 
known to everyone. The problem of 
! rts with inexperienced older men, 
and youngsters, and our concern over 
ty or desire of guests to visit resorts 


ented the gravest worries which re- 
ve ever feced 
ter 2 years of war, we find our- 





n st und. The key has been set 
ure has become clear. The American 
have brought into focus what they 


about the place and purpose of resorts 
the war. There has been demon- 
i a high appreciation of the need of 
to sustain health and morale for so 
of our people. Actual experience has 
i that rescrts are needed, that they are 
in the war effort, rather than im- 

it 
us examine the industry, as it relates 
war economy. In the first place, the 
r of people now taking vacation trips 
below normal. That can be grasped 
quickly when we realize that no longe 
automobile tourists crowd the highways. 
( idian travel is virtually out for the dura- 
Ocean cruises and foreign travel no 
ger exist Men and women engaged in 
war work, who do not seriously feel the need 
tion travel, find that high wages, as 


well as patriotism, hold them to their job. 
Millions of men and women have been re- 


! od from the vacation market because of 
being on active duty with the military. Mil- 
] ; more are staying home because they find 
eir need for a vacation trip not equal to the 
ficulty of transportation. We may readily 
therefore, that less than 25 percent 
those normally taking vacation trips have 
ne so in this year of war. 
Yet, by way of paradox, American resorts, 
ch operated this year, have had a very 
da volume of business, and some may won- 
der how this can be if general tourist trade 
has so greatly diminished. The answer is, 
t the American, seeking rest and recrea- 
has had to abandon the highway, aban- 
don transcontinental tours, abandon western 
trips, abandon Canadian travel, foreign 
vel and ocean cruises, and abandon many 
rts, which have been taken over by the 
military or closed because of transportation. 
The result of this abandonment of general 
urist travel, has been a concentration of 
irists at resorts only, a concentration at 
American resorts only, a concentration at 
veniently located, American resorts only 
nall wonder, therefore, that with thes« 
nitations resorts at favored locations, such 
we have in Michigan, have been in demand 
id will continue to be in demand in 1944, 
th increasing pressure if the public know 
t we are open and know what we have to 








Are these resort patrons crowding essential 

avelers from the railroads? Are the resorts 

their patrons disrupting rail traffic? Sur- 
veys have shown that considerably less than 
5 percent of all rail passengers have been 
resort travelers, and that is far from traffic 
disruption. 

Have resorts taken manpower from war 
plants to staff their operations? Hardly 
The query answers itself, when you consider 
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the appeal of high wag 
war 


WwW 


es being paid by the 
mpared with modest 

ages for brief, seasonal employment which 
resorts offer. No; the resort employee is the 
unskilled native, too old or too infirm to seek 
the golden dollar of the war plan 


man of that strange 


industries, as c 













be, the older man or w 
itinerant 





class of 





resort personnel, whcse 
health requires or whose aptitude desires at 
they follow the sun or the young ) 
young for war, too immature for heavy w 
but who can perform the odd jobs « resort 
operation This is labor at resorts today 


such as there is 

Are the resort patrons today the drones and 
loafers of a war- untry? Are they piay- 
boys seeking gayety and raucous play? No 
ndeed. I can tell you because I know 
have looked upon 75,000 of them this ps 
ummer and I can t who they are 
I can begin with a wom wT 
of a business in a rn city. She was dis- 
traught with the complexities of her busi- 
ness, the unending problems of a war trade, 








south 





and she was so enmeshed with her work that 
she could not think of taking a vacation 
One day her doctor told her if she did not 
take a rest she would sOon be beyond the 
power of meeting any problem, she would 
be a complete phy and nervous wreck 
I saw that woman cry, with hysterics, be- 
cause a telephone rang in an adjoining room 





I saw her pace up and down with tenseness 
with lines of pressure showing deeply in her 
face. And in a few weeks I saw this woman 
changed, changed by rest and quiet from 
communion with the lakes and forest to 

woman who was well and strong again, ready 
to freshly tackle her problems in a cheerful 
mood and with assurance of accomplishment. 
I felt the pride of real service, that I was cus- 
todian of a retreat, which had so beautifully 
healed the mind and body of one so worn. 

I can tell you of a famous airplane manu- 
facturer, from an eastern city, who spent some 
time in my hotel, but who was never identi- 
fied by anyone, including myself, until the 
time of his departure, because he was so quiet 
and was so seldom seen. His time was spent 
in bed, in looking at the lakes, walking in 
the woods, getting the cobwebs out of his 
busy head. He told me, when he departed, 
that he was returning to his business with 
fresh ideas, sounder plans, and a renewed 
vigor to push them through. 

I can tell you of an important Chicago 
businessman, traveled to Mackinac standing 
in a day coach all the way, not sitting in a 
day coach, but standing, leaning, or resting 
on baggage without complaining, so happy 
and so grateful that he might have a chance 
to spend a little while at a restful, quiet spot 


free from confusion of the city and the fast 

pace of an office geared for war 
There were no playboys. If anyone has that 
much pep these days Uncle Sam finds a place 
for them. There are no loafers. American 
patriotism and the need of manpower has put 
all America at work. There was no gayety, 
and but little drinking. I formerly ran a 
ef. now I dubbed myself Dr 
, I am only running a sanitorium. 
ny experience has been, so has 


have 


it ythers of our trad A sober 
Am -<d America, has found a safety 
valve resorts. Let no one prostitute 


with cheap talk, the value of our resorts to- 
day, for I am deadly serious in what I have 
to say. Our service is one of which we can 
be proud. We are doing our part, that which 
we know best to do, and it is an important 
part and America has come to know that it is 
so. When President Roosevelt came this 
summer to our neighboring waters of 
Georgian Bay, he was seeking one of those 
freedoms which you and I need to remind 
one and all. He was seeking freedom fron 
strain and pressure, a freedom which resorts 
alone can best conjure. No voice was raised 
against his seeking rest and diverting 


5} Ort, 
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Winston Chu ng I 
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well 1 f counter] Joe 
Doak s g zy at Pod k, M 
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And we have I e 1 
econon but als e er ! 
which must be prese ed I € ] ice 
devoid <¢ 1au I na ag 1 sult - 
ing on tou t trade on W I e 
problem indeed were they sh fe M 
own communit ‘ ut the u d 
would be ed li gle a a | - 
ren isla ink t citi 1 stranded <¢ - 
mul Take your map ar 1 < find s 
many places like N e « que mn the 
wisdom of keeping ese jew f the ul 
trade alive and st! to sé the war effor 
and to preserve the ] t ma e which 
b gs » S r t r the 
second great fi 1 d whi ou 
peopie have 

Our course 1s cleat Michigar t rist in- 
dustry must move forward, aggressive wit 
pride in the soundness of our place and pur- 
pose, with a firm ass ance of our value 


the Nation and to the State ! 
vitalizing that industry which is first w 
75 percent of the boundaries of the State 


Surely, we should aggressively solicit busi- 


ness in 1944. Surely, the State of Michigan 





should cooperate, with renewed d with 
enlarged interest, in this common effort 
Indeed, we should go about our business 
with every tool at hand, to keep this trade 
alive, to keep our tourist wares before the 


public, with perhap 
of the place and purpose of our special servi 

















than in the past. This is no time for pu : 
footing. This is time for courage and the 
strengthening of a vital ind Thi 

no time for half-way measures We have 
something this country needs, we have some- 
thing this State must preserve and en- 
courage. A strong, positive industry, im- 
bued with these concepts, united with a solid 
front, and, with our goal before us, « I 
fail to make 1944 a glorious step he his- 
tory of a courageous trade Ye adie nd 
gentlemen, a trade that has learned to wa 
but now must pr re itself t e 
days I I A en c . 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
January 20, 1944 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Sp 
1 year from today will be 
augural in this country—or kingdom. 

The Atlantic Charter has lost at least 
10 pounds in the last week from Rus- 
sian flu. 

One thi that men rke! i- 


mittedly sup r in lining up trucks 


Thursday, 


aker, just 


another in 


















































































ASI 


and other rolling equipment in a parking 
field. 

The committees on the fourth bond 
drive out at the curbstones and the cross- 
roads are doing a conscientious and gal- 
lant work, General Marshall. 

It is getting to be a question whether 
the soldier vote or the war comes first. 
The foreign front for November is be- 
coming more important than the second 
front. 

The Grand Army of the Republic 
will never be excelled in sound and spirit. 
The Army is just about all and 
the Republic will be gone have 
four more years of the same. 

Ten years ago the State Department 
was by far the smallest in the Cabinet. 
Today it has plans, without direct con- 
gressional action, to advance to second or 
third place in size. You should see what 
all they have outlined. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker spcke- to a 
crowded caucus room inthe H.O.B. He 
personified modesty, sincerity, and com- 
prehension. The Old Rugged Cross 
never had a more natural extoller in a 
century, nor the century a_ greater 
patriot. 

The U.N. R. R. A. is en international 
herb “Burbanked” out of Atlantic City, 
where life is half fish and half fow!]—the 
flying horse feeds on it, and posterity will 
find that it is more difficult to prevent 
spreading than the bindweed or Johnson 
grass. 

“Our friendship bears not the slightest 
shade of a mean interest. We have 
never asked for anything; we have never 
accepted anything, which we have not 
fully paid for. The foundations upon 
which we approach you are _ solid.” 
What a relief, Mr. President of Vene- 
zuela. 

Meat inspection has been a division 
under the Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
has been administered out of one cen- 
tral office here for 38 years. Now it is 
to have five regional offices. Since the 
war started, the Army has instituted its 
own service. Even here one of the old- 
est set-ups goes the bureaucracy way. 
Regional and “nudeal” are synonymous. 


gone, 
if we 


Aviation Industry Opposes Lea Aviation 
Bill, H. R. 3420 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Lea civil aviation bill (H. R. 
3420) was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on October 20, as per House Report 
No. 784. In that report it is stated: 

The bill has the support of the National 
Aeronautics Association, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all phases of the civil aviation 
industry, of the air-transport industry and 
the aircraft manufacturers, of air-line labor, 
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both pilots and mechanics, of the training 
cl ciation of 


nd of the 1 
of aviation publicists, and of 


scn 155, ana le2aing a 
private flyers, 
others. 

What are the facts? The National 
Aeronautic Association passed a resolu- 
ticn on November 13 reading as follows: 

It is hereby resolved that the board of 
directors of the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation announce that the association has never 
hitherto taken an official position for or 
against the bill, H. R. 1012, and subsequent 
drafts covering the same legislative considera- 
tions; and fm this connection, that a recent 
statement appearing in a committee report 
on the bill to the effect that this association 
had approved the bill is incorrect; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to each 
member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

It was then moved by Mr. Harry K. Coffey, 
of Portland, Oreg., that the board of directors 
of the National Aeronautic Association go on 
record against the bill, H. R. 3420, in its 
present form and that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the president of the association to 
make a detailed study of the bill and to report 
upon these features of the proposed legisla- 
tion which, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, were either constructive or not construc- 
tive. 


I quote below from a newspaper release 
of the National Aviation Trades Associ- 
ation concerning a meeting held in 
Washington last week: 


Following a 3-day meeting called by Col. 
Roscoe Turner, president of the National Avi- 
ation Trades Association, representatives of 
the leading organizations in the aviation 
field adopted a resolution opposing the Lea 
air regulation bill. The meeting was attend- 
ed by delegates from the National Aeronau- 
tics Association, the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, the personal aircraft committee of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, the Aircraft Dealers and 
Manufacturers Association, and the National 
Aviation Trades Association. Aeronautical 
insurance groups were represented by Maj. 
teid Chambers. 

So that 


av.iatk n 


the views of all elements of the 
industry may henceforth be re- 
flected on Federal legislation it was decided 
to establish a joint aviation legislative com- 
mittee. This committee is to be formed by 
the designation of representatives by each of 
the groups participating in the meeting. 
Also, it was decided to request groups that 
did not participate in this initial meeting to 
appoint delegates on the same basis. Each 
participating organization is to appoint a 
principal and an alternate. The purpose of 
this joint committee will be “to formulate, 
push, and promote by every means possible 
immediate action on Federal legislation rel- 
ative to aeronautical problems.” 

The resolution adopted in connection with 
the Lea bill reads as follows: 

o lived, That having carefully consid- 
I 1g House bill (H. R. 3420), and 
having the interest of aviation as well as 
the public interest in mind, we hereby de- 
clare that our position with reference to such 
bill is as follows: 

“*l. We are definitely in favor of the gen- 
eral reguiation of the aviation industry by 
the Federal Government except as to purely 
local features which are properly the sub- 
jects for State legislation. 

““2. While H. R. 3420 confains some fea- 
tures which are forward steps and improve- 
ments over the existing law, nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that its many undesirable 
features so outweigh its advantages, any 
attempt to eliminate its objectionable pro- 
visions by amendment would be imprac- 
ticable, we hereby declare that we are unal- 
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terably opposed to the passing of House pj)) 
H. R. 3420 and recommend that the bill 
not pass, and further recommend that a 
attempt be immediately made to draft 
introduce a substitute bill, fair to all 
tion interests and beneficial to the ; 
and that further hearings thereon be 
and that all interested parties present 1 
views thereon to the end that such n 
islation may be a help rather than a deter: 
to the progress of aviation.’”’ 


Mr. Speaker, thus the National Aero- 
nautic Association, composed of 1 ' 
sentatives of all phases of the civil avia- 
tion industry, the Personal Airc: 
Committee of the Aeronautical Cher 
of Commerce of America, the Na 
Association of State Aviation Offici 
the Aircraft Dealers and Manufactu 
Association, and the National Avi 
Trades Association all condemn th 
bill in its present form, despite the s 
ment in the majority report on this bill. 

Although the newspaper release co: 
rectly states that the Air Transport Ass 
ciation was represented at this me ; 
however, I have received a wire from 
Col. E. S. Gorrell, president, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, dated Jan- 
uary 14, stating that his association did 
not vote for the resolution. 

This confirms the statement whic} 

ade in my speech of December 16 
follows: 

The Lea bill is aimed more particu! 
the development of existing aviation t 
portation companies, as evidenced by 
advantages it bestows upon existing 
panies of the Air Transport Associati 
the additional powers conferred upon a n 
powerful Federal bureau which it crt 
This result is not strange when it is u 
stocd that an attorney for the Civil A 
nautics Board and an attorney for the 
Transport Association sat in executive s 
sions of the subcommittee during the di 
ing of this legislation, making suggest 
providing language. The bureau got a 
and enlarged agency, and the Air Trans 
Association received many concessions for its 
member companies. 

No one has heard any complaint or ob} 
tion whatsoever from the Air Trar 
Association concerning this bill. Of coi 
not. It is drawn in a manner that coinci 
with its viewpoint. The member com; 
are getting what they want regardless of the 
effect on the public interest. 


This Gorrell group represents a \ 
small part of the aviation industry. T! 
large part of the aviation industry 
pleading to kill the Lea aviation bill in 
its present form in the interest of the 
true progress of aviation, as evidenced 
the following editorial in the Janu 
1944 issue of Aero Digest: 

Let’s Stop THE CiviL War IN AVIATI 

It will be a good thing if the Lea bill i 
aside to cool. It is beginning to rouse 
ter enmities such as never before wer 
in the ranks of aviation. We have had 
quarrels and our knife throwings, never s 
cus enough to prevent all parties from m« 
ing in friendship between rounds. 

But this is getting to be a civil war wh 
is dividing aviation into two hostile cam} 
When large groups clash, they do not obs¢ 
the niceties of individual combat 

Our sympathies are 100 percent with t! 
opponents of this bill but even if we were 
neutral we would be forced to conclude th 
no powers of persuasion now can halt the 
opposition from using every possible means ' 
kill the measure in anything resembling it 
present form. 








fight is to be stopped, it is the pro- 
who must yield. They are the ag- 
rs, Only they can cease their aggression. 
fail to do so, they must take the 
sibility for a conflict which not only 
k serious harm to the cause of avia- 
it will almost certainly mean the ruin 
e of them. 
uld now be plain that the Lea bill 
re being outgunned, outmaneuvered, 
ed. Spokesmen for the measure, and 
viation editors who slavishly follow 
been filling the CONGRESSIONAL 
p with every possible evidence of sup- 
their views and seeking to make it 
that the opposition is negligible or 
iitable. Maybe these tactics help them 
vertising. We prefer to work for the 
f the industry. 
nost extreme example may be read in 
editorial in Air Transport which we 
part, as follows: 
that N. A. A. President Gill Robb 
ndorses the Lea bill, we find there is 
e important hold-out against it outside 
rress which significantly is the State 
and utilities commissions’ lobby in 
gton. * * * In Air Transport’s 
who opposes this Lea bill 
progress of civil aviation.” 
just plain hooey, and the gink who 
knows it 
ns that 


have 


anyone 
st the 









the National Aeronautic 
tion and its president are in favor but 

pposed to the bill as we will later ex- 
But that is a minor point. 
ppalling thing about that editorial is 
tude of infallibility; the state of mind 
nds as subversive all those who may 
ntrary opinion. There are names for 
rt of thing. One of the polite names 
ry. It is not pretty to see in avia- 








in America. It sounds too much 

Hitler or Goebbels chatter 
t's count noses and see who really is 
t this bill and who is for it. Let us 
is charged with being against the de- 


nt of aviation. 


One of the main arguments advanced for 


Lea bill is that the railroads are said to 
nst it because they want to have a 
the development of aviation. Since 


was that a crime? 

the railroads less patriotic than the air 
Have they done less to help win the 

ian have the air lines? 


+} 


Of course the railroads have competed 
ornly with aviation. What else could 
do? They were arbitrarily ruled out of 

Now they want to fly. What do we 
in this country, the development of 


ition or merely of the existing air lines? 
e railroads are not primarily interested 

the big bill commonly known as the Lea 
t (H. R. 1012). This measure omits the 
uestion of railroad participation and would 

ve the rails on the ground as before. Their 
entry into flying hinges on the shorter bill 
(H. R. 3420). This is the point of railroad 
nterest, though it is obviously in their wel- 
re that the entire subject of air transport 
> considered broadly at one time rather than 
by piecemeal legislation which might close 
the door to further action. 
Why shrink from facing the issue of 
hether or not the rails and the steamship 
lines as well should enter commercial air 
transport here and abroad? If the answer is 
in their favor, would air-line workers suffer? 
More lines would mean more jobs and pro- 
motions. 

Why would it be in the interest of the 
surface carriers to strangle aviation if they 
are competing in the business? And how 
would it make for monopoly to create oppor- 


tunities for many more air lines than there 
are today? 
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action which is going on is all 
cancel out the old label “r 
which used to stand for high-handed action 
so that the modern term for it will be “air- 
line tactics.” 

But leaving the railroads out of it 
tirely, a tremendously powerful co 
forces is now moving against the bill i 
private pilots, who would be most entangle 
in its all-encompassing regulations 
forming by the tens of thousands and get 
angrier by the minute. 

It took a long time for them to grasp the 
point. Most of them were too busy on war 
jobs to read a 12l-page bill which was little 
publicized and seemed far away from passage. 
A majority of their old-time leaders are away 


too likely to 


“railroad tactics” 





ulition of 





to war. Even if they knew what was being 
done behind their backs, they couldn't talk 


The flying fraternity are buzzing like mad 
hornets. Back of them are the fixed-base 
operators who now bitterly realize what 
tralized control can mean, 
bling of 


cen- 
through the crum- 
the civilian pilot-training program. 


They know that their only chance for sur- 
vival lies in freedom to develop local busi- 
nesses. Accordingly, the National Aviation 


Training Association has firmly gone on 
ord against the bill in its present form 
Insurance companies have tumbled to the 
fact that there is an insurance clause tucked 
away in the fine print and they are girding 
mightily for the fray. Some of the 
panies who want to sell aviation 
after the war are by no means asleep 


rec- 


oil com- 


zasoiine 


LOSS OF MUNICIPAL JURISDICTION 
City attorneys have read and have 


goggle-eyed over the provisions whi 


become 


h wi l 
strip municipalities of almost any say-so over 


ule 


their own local airports. Congressmen are 
hearing from home about this in no mild 
uncertain terms 

Above all are the sovereign States. Many 


an aeronautics commission 1 

the Governors and legislatures have told off 
their whole delegations in Congress. Anyone 
who has paid the least attention to politics of 
late will have observed the 


and in son 





fate of lis Wl 
far more voting appeal than the Lea bill, w 1 
States rights were at stake 
Supposing the measure were to pass the 


House; it should be obvious that the con- 
trolling States’ rights group in the Senaté 
would talk from now until doomsday if it 


ever came to the floor. And that is not the 
worst the Senate might do 

Against all these 
stands in support? The airlines? Ye 
bigger ones. But if the truth were known, 
some lines already are shying away from the 
trap into which the “dumb foxes” who 
their spokesmen would lead them 


first-class force who 


the 


are 





Such views are not being made public at 
this stage, lest the appearance of air-line 
unity be broken. But one who gets around 
can observe that some of the handy men 
are preparing escape routes through dis- 


claimers or even by show of opposition so 
they won’t be in the line of fire when the 
shooting starts. Walk, don’t run to exit, my 
friends 

Who else for the bill? The air-line pilots 
say they are, mainly because of the independ- 
ent safety board provisions. The C. A. A. 
and the C. A. B., of course, are for the meas- 
ure which concentrates all power in 
hands. 

Aside from the above, the visible support 
is spotty and in many cases perfunctory, 
though air-line emissaries have appeared in 
many a statehouse and newspaper office 
spending time and money which might be 
better used in the war effort. 

WHO IS THE DARK HORSE? 


Who else now? Who in the background 
hasn't been counted? Maybe that’s the $64 


their 


These questions cannot be swept aside by | question that only the smartest can answer. 


+} 





> inference that rail opposition to the bill 
is somehow sinister, The sort of talk and 


But the Senate could find out if they really 
wanted to know, 
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If anyone wants an object lesson as to t! 
dangers of to 


lightly, here 1 














that the Nat c Association f 
vored the bill has been spread by the p: 
ponents, but all of a sudden is being deni 
The fact is N. A. A. held a big “avia 
tion clinic” 1 Oklahoma City Ihe f 
speech was by Col. Edg S. Gorrell, pre 
dent of Air Transport Associ 
Ame 4 on the Lea bill. Then 
rule was imp d on those who wanted 
speak against the measure A vote of 
delegates, which rtainly would have bee 
adverse, was not allowed 


The N. A. A. board of airectors could not 


igged They passed two resolutions unal 
m ly. First N. A. A. neve 


they stated that 


> hill 


had taken a position on the bill pro or ¢ 
Then they declared in opposition to the 
measure in its present form 


Gill Robb Wilson 
tion, h 
never was for the 


We do not by 


president of the 
is been elaborate] 
b 





means say that what 
niortunately for him 


tion pe 








ple these days w 





be as | <i to analyze what he s 
or did y as they are to wade through 
page 

T of the bill who have so 
the nd it 1e | h f 





ind, we give this example and add 





final thou Remember the Black « mi 
tee investigation of 1934, when the air line 
wer ipped « 1eir contract sid 
the possibilities for dem lery it é 
ent s i Cc this thing off whil é 


give ne < ( H I 
tim p the civil w \ ! 
F.A 
Mr. Speaker, the action of the abo 
named organizations and the views e: 


sed in the above editorial evid 


the widespread opposition to the Lea bill 


ul 


in its present form 
good legislation on this important subje 
there should be further hearings held | 


the House Committee 
Foreign Commerce at which all 
ested parties could have an 
to be heard. If this is done, I am cert 
many of the differences now exi 
could be satisfactorily settled and wort 


while legislation result, 


inte 


opportuni 





Out of the Shadows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. 
leave to extend my remarks in 
RecorD, I include an editorial 
appeared in the New York Times Jan 
ary 19, 1944: 

OUT 

When Winston Churchill 
from the shadows behind the Sp 
in the House 


whi 
whl 


OF THE SHADOWS 


uddenly en 


of Commons yesterday} 


of cheering that went up was echoed through 


out the United Nations world 
and a great soldier had taken his place a 
in the line of battle No 1e in the H 
doubted it. No one anywhere need doubt 


on Interstate an 


In the interest of 


Mr. Speaker, under 
the 


l- 
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‘hat makes any man great? It is not the 
infallible correctness of his opinions, for one 
may think him sometimes wrong and still 
consider him a great man. It is not con- 
sistency, for great men are often great 
enough to be inconsistent. It is not un- 
varying success, for great men have their 
unsuccessful moments. One doesn’t know, 
but somewhere there is a deep mystery of 
personality. Out of the masses of men these 
men come when they are needed, out of log- 
cabins and also out of immemorial mansions. 

Winston Churchill is an old Tory. He is an 
old Liberal. He is a rank imperialist. He is 
a fervent democrat. But mainly he is one of 
those men who cannot walk into the House 
of Commons, or any house or place, without 
creating something of an electric shock. He 
does not do this because he is Prime Minister. 
He is Prime Minister because he can do it. 

He is Prime Minister because he has made 
and projected an image of what the British 
people wish to be in this war; there he stands 
and there they stand, in courage so sure that 
it need never plume itself; in faith as strong 
as the British earth from which it springs; 
in cheerfulness that passes smiling into the 
Dark Valley; in honesty of purpose; in loyalty 
to even the most misunderstanding of 
friends 

This is the man who offered an honorable 
union to France when she was beaten to her 
knees. This is the man who raised his voice 
in savage defiance when Britain stood alone, 
when the wreck of a defeated army was being 
brought back from Dunkerque, when there 
were not enough planes, not enough guns, 
not enough soldiers, nothing but the invinci- 
ble will to live and die free, between his 
island race and utter destruction. This is 
the man who in June 1941 welcomed Russia 
as an ally. 

This man came out of the shadows into 
the light again yesterday. He came to stand 
beside President Roosevelt in the only deal- 
ings with the common enemy that this coun- 
try and Britain propose to undertake: deal- 
ings with fire and shell, on the basis of un- 
conditional surrender. 


Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address on the subject Full Employment 
delivered by Vice President WALLACE, be- 
fore a luncheon meeting of the commit- 
tee for political action of the C. I. O. at 
New York City on January 15. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We have completed a year of great accom- 
plishment and have begun a year which will 
be of even greater significance. The Presi- 
dent by his daring and his wisdom has set 
our feet on the road toward complete victory. 
Cairo and Teheran mean not only the closest 
cooperation for war but also effective coop- 
eration in the peace to come. 

For 2 days you have been discussing the 
problem of post-war employment. There 
cannot be in any country full employment for 





the purpose of full production of peacetime 
goods except on the basis of an assured world 
peace. Such a peace is necessary to a large 
volume of goods flowing between countries. 
Without a large volume of foreign trade un- 
employment is certain in the United States 
and England. Therefore, I say that of all the 
actions taken in 1943 looking toward full 
post-war employment, the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences were probably the most im- 
portant. 

There are those on the home front who 
hc ve continually tried in one subtle way and 
another to create discord, especially between 
the United States and England and the 
United States and Russia. Ill-timed state- 
ments and partial truths have from time to 
time lessened the hearty will of the American 
people to cooperate to the utmost every day 
with our allies in winning the war at the 
earliest possible moment. Through all of 
these attacks—and some have been Sslan- 
derous—the President has kept his eye on 
just one objective, how best to win an early 
and complete victory, how best to attain a 
secure peace. 

At this time I want to express my appre- 
ciation of the magnificent job the President 
has done on the home front. To transform 
135,000,000 people from an easy-going peace 
to an overwhelming war effort involves com- 
plexities beyond the mind of man to com- 
prehend. The necessarily hasty solution of 
these complexities has given small men a 
chance to complain—and I am sorry to say 
that larger men in their hatred of Roosevelt 
have forgotten the need of winning the war 
and have played up the mean, the small, the 
irrelevant in a way to deceive the public 
mind as to the real truth. Of course, there 
are imperfections in a huge task of this 
sort. Everyone who has built a local union, 
everyone who has started a great corporation, 
everyone who has developed a great agricul- 
tural cooperative knows the sleepless nights, 
the heartaches and the mistakes involved. 
How infinitely greater the task of the Pres- 
ident. 

And so I say that what we have before us 
is a prodigious performance which compared 
with World War No. 1 is almost miraculous. 
In terms of airplanes, tanks, guns and muni- 
tions we have produced in this war from 
five to a thousand times as much as we did 
in World War No. 1. In World War No. 1 
our expeditionary force used chiefly French 
guns, planes and ammunition. Compared 
with the pre-war base, we have in this war 
stepped up our production both in factories 
and on the farms much more effectively than 
we did 25 years ago. We not only have done 
twice as good a job in stepping up produc- 
tion but we have also done twice as good a 
job in holding down prices. Since the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe the cost of living 
in the cities has risen by only about a fourth. 
This is less than half as much as in the same 
length of time in World War No.1. In World 
War No. 1 iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc and 
tin prices more than doubled. In this war 
there has been very little rise. Petroleum 
more than doubled in World War No. 1 but 
this time it has increased less than a fourth. 
And so it goes all down the line. Nearly 
everywhere the advances have been far less 
than in World War No. 1. The outstanding 
exception has to do with food, and even here 
the advance at retail has been less than 50 
percent as compared with about 75 percent 
in World War No. 1. When we take into 
account that food prices were abnormally 
low in 1939 and that since then the world- 
wide demand for food from the United States 
has been greater than in World War No. 1, it 
is surprising that such a good food job has 
been done. 

Moreover, we must remember that this 
war is costing about 10 times as much as 
World War No. 1 and that the savings in 
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the hands of the people as the result of + 
employment amount to more than $80, 
000,000. This means there is treme: 
monetary pressure on the side of h 
prices. Nevertheless, O. P. A. has held ¢ 
line remarkably well. If it had not do: 
if we had had controls only like th 
World War No. 1, the consumers in the U 
States last year would have had their pock 
picked by the rising cost of living to the 
of more than $25,000,000,000. Moreoy: 
debt of the United States because of 
greater cost of the war effort resulting 
such inflation would have been increas: 
something like $50,000,000,000. In 
what I am saying is that the Presid 
entitled to great credit for his leadersh 
bringing about a truly remarkable expa: 
of production with the minimum exp: 
of prices. The great majority in bi 
and in labor is entitled to great cred 
their contributions which made his kk 
ship effective. 

Many people do not like O. P. A. ¢g 
Criticize it for being a New Deal 
started by Leon Henderson. Others 
cize it for being an Old Deal agency s 
in the North by appointees of Repub! 
Governors. Many criticize it for red 
and bureaucracy. Some of these things ; 
be true. But we have to recognize th 
far as the net effect is concerned the jo! 
been a good one. To increase produ 
and hold down prices is like defying th: 
of gravitation. Just the same, the job 
been done and will continue to be done p: 
vided the people will stand behind 


President and against selfish, greedy, noisy 


men. 

There has been much criticism of 
Congress for not setting taxes high eno\ 
Some claim that the corporations hay 
growing rich out of the war. This m: 
true in some Cases but, even though Con 
gress has not carried out in full the re 
mencations of the President and the Se 
tary of the Treasury, the facts are that 
this war we have done a much better | 
in covering back into the Treasury e: 
profits than we did in World War N 
The corporations during the past 2 | 
made gross profits two and a half times 
great as in the 2 years of World War No 
but they paid taxes nearly five times 
great. Taxes in World War No. 2 have | 
used twice as effectively to recover ex: 
profits as in World War No. 1. 

The President, the Congress, and all 
great groups of the Nation are entitled t 
congratulations for having done a truly ré 
markable job. In retrospect we can see h 
many things might have been changed. ( 
tain expenditures have been proved by hi 
sight to be needless, but the head of a egr« 
Nation cannot take chances, and theref 
am thankful that the President tried so v! 


orously to provide against every contingency, 


whether it might be in South America 
Alaska, in Africa, Persia, or China. He ha 


il 


done a@ job in which he and a grateful Natioz 


can take satisfaction. 

There are two groups of big businessme! 
in the United States. 
found those who believe in Allied war u! 
those who have always hated and distrus' 
Hitler. In the other group are found tl 
who believe in isolation first. Some of th 
finance anti-Semitic movements. Some 
ganize hatred of the President and dis 
in the Democratic Party. Others prom 
isolationism in the Republican Party. ¢ 
tain isolationist politicians have been @! 
will be beneficiaries in their campaigns 
the money of these big business isolation 
ists. One probable reason why some of thes 


In one group aré 


wealthy isolationists so strongly oppose tht 


President and the kind of peace he stanas 


for may trace to the fact that they have ! 


profitable relationships in the past, and hope 
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fill do their 
by daily hammering the 
ugh their agencies of publi 
ly for the Nation and the v 
e of the war, will come into 
with huge financial reserves and, 
important, with the control of 
able inventions of great im- 
to the American public. They con- 
ny new inventions that in the post- 
1y businesses and certain communi- 
| be able to exist only by grace of their 
é Unfortunately, there busi- 

en of this sort in every country. 
tunately, there are many big busi- 
lieve wholeheartedly in Allied 
he same way as the President. 
believe in unity both for the war and 
f the peace They want to an en- 
peace based on a higher standard of 
id a growing volume of world trade 
erefore believe in the good-neighbor 
only between the United States 
Latin America but also between the 
the other United Nations 
period. These businessmen 
! anti-Semitic movements or 
in Fascists They believe in clean, 
ve competition in foreign markets. 
may fizht Roosevelt his domestic 
es but in the main they do it fairly. If 
mon man has to choose between these 
business groups there is no question 

> his interest les. 





en, becaus 





nrofi 





are 











see 
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States and 





on 






A ups of businessmen, large and small, 
d bad, are enormously interested in 
Government's policy with regard to re- 

n and contract termination. Al- 

40,000 contracts, amounting to more 
$12,000,000,000, have been terminated, 

ile many contracts have been rein- 

there has been enough net change to 
erious unemployment in some locali- 
When the European war ends there 
bably be a $40,000,000,000 curtailment 
production. This could conceivably 

e jobs of more than 10,000,000 men 

1 plans are made. It is commonly un- 
d that Mr. Baruch will soon submit 

to Justice Byrnes on this subject. 

No doubt this report will contain in it sug- 


ns as to how the Government may help 
finance its reconversion. Many of 
usinesses which used Government cap- 
» convert when the war started will 
e to use Government capital in reconver- 
When the Government knows it is 

to terminate a contract, it should be 

red to do its part in removing promptly 
inventory of materials and machines 

h are not needed by the reconverted 

so that in the shortest time possible 

1 may be at work on production of peace- 

me goods. Congress may well consider set- 
up a “reconversion plant corporation” 

th extensive powers to facilitate the most 
pid possible transition from war production 
to peace production, or it may want to add 
ew and concrete powers to an existing 





1lessmen and laborers will face a 


rper crisis when contracts are terminated 
than the Nation faced when war was de- 


They have a right to demand that 
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urging on the Army and Nat 
restraint in the too rapid dis 
products. After this war the 
may serve as a useful outl 

It will be remembered that 
No. 1 certain labor groups 


called on President Wil 








will be remembered that the 
had g th 
Labor le 1 Pi 
said that ) 

vanced or the ¢ 





down and tha n 
fer to see the cost of livi 
thereafter Army ar 
large quantities of materials 
eral Reserve Board adopted 
interest rates. The cou 
inflated but the deflation cure was almost as 
bad as the inflation disease. The large sup- 
plies of stuff put on the market cost many 
laboring men their jobs. fall in 
prices cost many businessme 
The farmers suffered worst of all 
All groups have a right to ask both th 
gress and the Army and Navy that this time 
discretion be used. 


g come down 
id Navy disposed « 

and the Fed- 
a policy of high 
ntry had been over- 


™, 
- 2 


the 








nesses 





Congressional committees have been dis- 
cussing these problems. Policies are under 
consideration which during year 
or two will affect the job lions of 





workers. Labor should prepare to be 


repre- 


sented at all hearings of the Truman com- 
mittee and the various committees which 
have to do with post-war planning. Just as 


labor played a prominent part in pushing 
for the complete conversion which is now 
doing so much to win the war for us, so 
labor also should be an equally detet 
factor in seeing that reconversion { 
full employment. Agriculture, because its 
prosperity is so dependent on full employ- 
ment, should play a constructive role in post- 
war planning 

I do not propose in this tz 
what the Government ought t 
gard to post-war employment. But I do say 
that, inasmuch as the Government had to 
take full responsibility for getting coopera- 
tion from ali groups to convert our economy 
from peace to war, it will have to take equal 








to say just 


do with 


re- 


responsibility in converting from war to 
peace. Those who want to handle the post- 
war problem merely by turning things loose 





are asking for anarchy. There are of course 
certain branches of the economy where all 
that is necessary is to enforce the antitrust 
laws. There are other branches where all that 
is necessary is to make sure that adequate 

nancing is available through the R. F. C. 
the Farm Credit Administration. But 
there are other fields of activity where it will 
be necessary to engage in specific physical 
planning. When the contracts are termi- 
nated there will be hundreds of thousands 
of people out of work unless there is detailed 
advance planning. 

This planning must be on a broad basis and 
not on a little basis. The Federal Govern- 
ment will have the responsibility of paying 
the interest on more than $200,000,000,000. 
The only sound way to pay this interest is by 
the maximum productive use of labor. We 
have to have full employment and an ex- 
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ra lity alte the W > { y 
for most en ym will « ue | 
capi v Kat I 

pl by ir y l 
in rease the Federal 1 
Rates too I } y ¢ i- 
ing y rprises will reduce er: y- 
ment the reve ‘ } ieral 
taxé } e there is } nr) me- 
dium el rtant f b - 
ness and la r to learn just « where 
that point 1 point v I I 
prevent eithe inflation « defia I one 
or the other tends to deve B 
and business might well ! i re - 
mending to Congress the delegation of 

wer to som overnm l I 1 
to make continuously t € f 
W 1 are necessary the 1 nal { me 
is to tay ¢ tne r j producti 
full « umption iy 3 employme! 
without inflation or deflat 

Labor took the lead after Pearl Harbor in 
putting real vitality into a complete war 
effort. To labor goes a ve! part of 
the credit for the produc 
Labor’s hands every day are produc the 
munitions that are relentlessly destroying 
the might of Germany and Japan. Labor 
will not turn back. Our workers will finish 
what they have started. They will not let 
our boys down overseas 

During the war labor has come of age and 
from now on must bear its full share of 
responsibility for molding public opinion 
and congressional opinion on behalf of taking 
those steps which will prevent unemploy- 
ment in plenty of time. You have “ 


by your presence here that you are intensely 
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awake and 

mon man, a 

mon man. You are going he 
in 1944 your busines 
You will have your family 
have your days of work 
this great 
plendid 
and 
come, 


1e to carry on 
true Americans 
duties You will 
But above all in 

year of 1944 you will have the 
pri of seeing and believing 
fighting for those things which are to 

for those things which we have been 
paying for these past few years in t great 


blood, sw 


vilege 


symbolic phrase 

And now ¢& we 
sweat, and tears” I 
ness peace; 
through jobs for 
resources of this w 
} le of this we 


I 
n of sanity 


look be 
see ahead work, 
peace which will 
all and the full use of the 
rid for the benefit of the 
rid: work because there is 
no ma who does not wish to work; 
happing because with permanent peace and 
full employment, man will pursue the use- 
fulness for which he was created. 


happi 


and 
ana 


Let Us Honor Our Heroic Dead by Pro- 
viding Appropriate National Cemeteries 
in Their Native States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I again 
call attention to H. R. 3582, to provide 
for the establishment of national ceme- 
teries in all of our States, Territories, 
and possessions. This bill has been re- 
ferred to the Secretary of War for a full 
report, and I am advised that such re- 
port is under preparation for submission 
to the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. After a careful study of existing 
national cemeteries in the United States, 
I am convinced that it will disclose the 
urgent necessity for prompt enactment 
of H. R. 3582. 

We have already provided benefits for 
our service men and women who will sur- 
vive in this global conflict, and additional 
benefits for them are now contemplated. 

The least we can do, and, in fact, all 
we can do, for those who must unfortu- 
nately and tragically pay the supreme 
sacrifice in this war, is to provide for 
each of them a fitting resting place in 
appropriate surroundings in their home 
States which will be readily accessible to 
their relatives and friends. 

Burial in a national cemetery is listed 
among veterans’ benefits in Report No. 
986 from the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, prepared to accompany S. 1543, 
the Mustering-out Payment Act of 1944. 
However, when we investigate we find 
that existing facilities are entirely in- 
adequate to furnish appropriate burial 
places even as authorized by existing 
law. 

There is an opportunity now to pre- 
pare and authorize an over-all plan for 
national cemeteries, which has not been 
done heretofore, and which should pro- 
vide for the veterans of all our wars. 

The following will give some facts con- 
cerning the existing policies and condi- 
tions with respect to national-cemetery 
facilities in the Nation: 








n 18 of the act of Congress, approved 
17, 1862 (12 Stat. 596), provides “that 
President of the United States shall have 
power, whenever in his opinion it shall be 
expedient, to purchase cemetery grounds, and 
cause them to be securely inclosed, to be used 
as a national cemetery for the soldiers who 
shall die in the service of the country.” 

Public Resolution No. 21, approved April 
13, 1866, provides “that the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required 
to take immediate measures to preserve from 
desecration the graves of the soldiers of the 

nited States who fell in battle or died of 

“ase in the field and in hospitals during 
Var of the Rebellion; to secure suitable 
places in which they may be properly 
interred, and to have the grounds enclosed, 
so that the resting places of the honored dead 
may be kept sacred forever.” 

The national cemeteries were primarily es- 
tablished to provide burial places for Union 
soldiers who were killed or died during the 
Civil War, and 72 of them were completed 
by the end of 1868. A total of 316,233 inter- 
ments were recorded, of which number 175,- 
764 were identified and 140,469 unidentified. 
In addition the remains 21,336 Confed- 

yrisoners of war were interred and their 
perly marked and maintained. 
4 seen from these basic laws that 
the location of these cemeteries was deter- 
mined by the location of battlefields, hos- 
pitals, and prisoner-of-war camps and pris- 
ons. No thought of subsequent use of these 
steries for the veterans of future wars 
ed in the minds of the legislators who 
acted the basic laws and the War Depart- 
ment which constructed the cemeteries. 
Consequently without regard to their acces- 
sibility to the future generations, without 
thought of desirability for interment of un- 
born legions, and without vision of our coun- 
try’s future progress, growth in population, 
industrial development, and expansion of our 
railroads and highways, these national ceme- 
teries were established as and became me- 
morial monuments and shrines to the Union 
dead of the Civil War. 

Subsequent legislation removed restrictions 
to burials in these national cemeteries. By 
the act of March 3, 1873, Congress, recogniz- 
ing the responsibility of the Nation in caring 
for those who served it in its armed forces, 
authorized the interment in our national 
cemeteries of those who had served with the 
Federal forces and made an honorable dis- 
charge therefrom the prerequisite for the 
privilege of burial. 

The restrictions were further curtailed by 
the provisions of United States Code, title 24, 
section 281, which in general granted the 
privilege of interment in a national cemetery 
to all soldiers, sailors, and marines who served, 
or may serve, during any war in which the 
United States has been or may be engaged. 
Army nurses honorably discharged from their 
service as such may be buried in any national 
cemetery. 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 (54 Stat. 886) further includes the men 
inducted for training and service under this 
act by extending “the same pay, allowances, 
pensions, disability, and death compensa- 
tion, and other benefits as are provided by law 
in the case of other enlisted men of like 
grades and length of service of that com- 
ponent of the land or naval forces to which 
they are assigned.” 

It will be noted from the above-cited en- 
actments that the term “privilege of burial in 
a national cemetery” has been used and in 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
death compensation and other benefits are 
provided. Among other benefits would be in- 
cluded the privilege of burial in a national 
cemetery, which thus becomes by act of Con- 
gress a death benefit. 

In order to determine the extent, the rec- 
ompense, and the value of this privilege and 
death benefit let us analyze the privilege 
extended and the benefit granted. 
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What does it mean to the veteran or his 
estate in Bangor, Augusta, and Port! 
Maine? It means shipment of the rem 
to a national cemetery, the nearest hb: 
Long Island National Cemetery at Farn 
dale, Long Island, 45 miles beyond New y 
City. Total distances of 523, 448, and 
miles, respectively; the veteran or his est 
in Concord, N. H., will have a railroad j 
ney of 345 miles; Burlington, Vt., whi 
331 railroad miles from Long Island Nat 
Cemetery, and Boston, Mass., where t: 
thousands of veterans reside, a distan 
272 miles for final interment; Pittsbu 
Pa., which is 302 miles from the nat 
cemetery at Arlington, Va., and Clev 
Ohio, which is 433 miles from the same ; 
tional cemetery. The veterans in Mich 
would have the national cemeteries at 
Island, Ill., and New Albany, Ind., 
nearest national cemeteries in which t 
have the privilege of burial. Detroit i 
miles from Rock Island and 355 miles f 
New Albany. Grand Rapids is 377 miles 1 
the former and 342 miles from the ] 
national cemetery. The 200,000 and 
veterans in Chicago selecting burial 
national cemetery would have 187 n 
Rock Island or 194 miles to Camp B 
Riverton, Ill., the nearest national c 
teries. Let us go to the far Northwest 
examine this privilege and death bene! 
that section of our United States. I 
there is no national cemetery in the § 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montan 
vada, and Utah, so let us see what is « 
the veterans living in Seattle and S| 
and the cities and towns between. 
nearest national cemetery is at San I 
cisco, 933 miles from Seattle and 1,118 1 
from Spokane, while Portland, Oreg., } 
miles from San Francisco. Helena, M 
and points north, south, east, and w 
the State are offered the choice of 
tional cemeteries—nearly equidistant. 
Francisco is 1,239 miles from Helena. 
Fort McPherson National Cemetery at M 
well, Nebr., is 1,134 miles away, and the I 
Snelling National Cemetery near St. I 
Minn., is 1,210 miles distant. The ve 
in Idaho also have impressive distanc 
consider. Boise is 1,139 miles from § 
Francisco and 1,025 fromr the Fort McP 
son National Cemetery in Nebraska. P 
tello, Idaho, is 807 miles from the former 
761 miles from the latter national ce 
tery. Salt Lake City, Utah, is 807 miles f1 
San Francisco and 761 miles from Max 
Nebr. 

There is no national cemetery in Colo! 
and Wyoming. Denver has 427,294, and & 
miles to go to reach the national cemete 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., Fort McPherson, N 
and Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex., respectiv 
Likewise Cheyenne would be confronted | 
533, 400, and 703 miles to reach the : 
cemeteries. There is no national cemete! 
the two Dakotas. The nearest one is locat 
at Fort Snelling, Minn., which is 415 1 
from Bismarck, N. Dak., and 416 miles fr 
Pierre, S. Dak. Sioux Falls, S. Dak., is 2¢( 
miles from Fort Snelling National Cemet 
Nebraska has the Fort McPherson Natio 
Cemetery situated about 4 miles from Mex 
well, in Lincoln County. Maxwell is 13 m 
east of North Platte on the Union P 
Railway and U. S. Highway No. 30. Its p: 
lation is 480. North Platte has a popu! 
of approximately 12,500. 

California, with its long north and sou 
axis and its large populatian has three 1 
tional cemeteries—the San Francisco N 
tional Cemetery, Presidio; Fort Rosecrans N 
tional Cemetery at San Diego, and a né 
national cemetery at San Bruno, 8 miles f: 
San Francisco, named Golden Gate National 
Cemetery. The ones at the Presidio and Fort 
Rosecrans are about completely occupied, 
leaving the new Golden Gate National Ceme- 
tery available for veterans in the State 
California. The veterans of Los Angele 
| vicinity are 471 miles from San Francisc 
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the largest State in the Union, presents 
esting siti when you consider 
ial V e of the burial benef fit offered 


uns of past wars and the veterar 
War No. 2, among whom 


is of 


are those dis- 











yn writing glorious pages 

vy < n in the southwest Pacific. 
e nat 1 cemeteries in the 
sState— ) prope! 

\ ed a ve sites 

e on t rvation of 

1H n, id one on 
v serve El Paso. 

E e emeteries. 
their locations are such as to offer 
nsive express shipments for re- 

I Fort Sam Houston National 
( the nearest national cemetery for 
Texas, except the extreme south- 

I This cemetery is 637 miles from 





420 miles from Witchita Falls, 305 

n Fort Worth, 313 miles from Dallas, 

m Texarkana, 307 miles from 
nd 217 miles from Houston. 

ferred to are not the excep- 

Practically each State offers 

uw conditions. The 79 national ceme- 

under the jurisdiction of the War De- 

ent are not all representative of na- 

teries as visualized by those of 

) have visited the National Cemetery in 

Arli n at the Nation’s Capital. Some of 

79 are ccmpletely filled; others have but 

d available grave sites; some are at in- 

sible locations, and many are so far dis- 

as to preclude all thought of burial 


States re 


tion. 


cem<é 


I believe the National Government has by 
its enactments assumed a moral 
ion to provide national cemeteries for 
terans of all wars which offer a death 
nd a privilege becoming our country 
worthy of our legions of veterans. It is 
venient privilege nor can it be called 

to be allowed burial in a 
il cemetery some three, four, or eight 
i way, involving transporta- 
pment remains and long 


enefit 





costs of shi of 


urneys by parents, relatives, and inti- 

I » friends of the deceased at more ex- 
nor would the transshipment of 

s at railway junction points, with long 


in making train connections, add to 

lemnity, dignity, and spirituality of a 
funeral cortege. 

zing the total inadequacy of our na- 

t cemeteries to meet a situation which 

upon us, and we a desire to provide 

which ‘will give our veterans the 





y to be buried in a national ceme- 
thin their own native State, near, or 
sonable distance from home and 
s and intimate friends, and within 
um expenses to the estate, I have in- 
ced H resolution 3582. Its enact- 
I t will assure to fathers, mothers, sons, 
ighters the opportunity to visit the 
of their loved ones on Easter morning 
Memorial Day. It will assure the 
veterans that their graves will be main- 
i and honored in befitting manner as 
this Nation exists. 
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Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD J. McCMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
ide in the Recorp a letter discussing 
he constitutionality of a uniform Fed- 


-na = 
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ION 


eral ballot for servicemen in Feder 
tions, which appeared in the Was 
Post of January 20 from Irving 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
Irving Brant is a distinguishs d 
well-known scholar and is the author of 
f 
i 


oO 


) la 
ai eiec- 
hir net on 


Brant, of 





the biography, James Madison, and < 
Storm Over the Constitution, 
the Road to Freedom, 
The letter follows: 
SoLtpIrER VoteE—A C 
The conclusion of the 
Pusey, in the Post for Ja 
gress lacks the power 
uniform Federal ball 
for servicemen 


Peace an 
her 


and o books 


YMMUNICATION 
columnist, Me 
nuary 18, that Con- 
to establish a simple, 
free « l té 
in Federal elections is bass 
upon two misconception I believe that 
1e has misjudged the constitutional mean- 
ing of republican government, and has mis- 
ta .ken ly treated clause of the Constitu- 
tion as if it stood apart from the rest of 
the document 

The Constitution 
Government to main 
ment in the 





one 


requires the 
tain republican 
several States. It 

said: “But a republic is a state 
the sovereign power resides wit 
ate without reference to any basis of elec- 
tion.” In other words, nine-tenths of the 
people may be disfranchised, and, if the re- 
maining one-tenth have sovereign power to 
elect officers, you still have republican gov- 
ernment. Such a definition does little more 
than exclude absolute monarchy. It draws 
no distinction between a republic and an 
aristocracy or oligarchy with electoral proc- 
esses. It was expressly repudiated 156 years 
ago by the men who wrote our Constitution. 


Feder 
govern- 
has been 
in which 
h the elector- 


ral 


THE WORD “REPUBLIC” 

Madison, in No. 39 of the Fed 
marked that the word 
applied to Holland, Venice, and other 
tries, and continued: 

“These examples, which 
similar to each other as to a genuine re- 
public, show the extreme inaccuracy with 
which the term has been used in political 
disquisitions. 

“If we resort for a criterion to the different 
principles on which different forms of gov- 
ernment are established, we may define a 
republic to By or at least may bestow that 
name on, a government which derives all its 
powers directly or indirectly from the great 
body of the people. * * * t is ‘essential’ 


eralist, 
“republic” had 


re- 

been 
coun- 
are 


nearly as dis- 





(above word in quotation marks is Madi- 
son's) to such a government that it be de- 
rived from the great body of the society, not 


from an inconsiderable 
favored class of it; 
tyrannical nobles, 


proportion, or a 
otherwise a handful of 
exercising their oppres- 
sions by a delegation of their might 
aspire to the rank of republic and claim 
for their government the honorable title of 
republic.’ 

Madison made the dis 
when he said in the Const 
tion: 

“A republic may nverted into an ar 
tocracy or well by limiting 
number capable of being elected as the num- 
ber authorized to elect.” 

If you will accept Madison’s definition of a 
republic, it will necessarily alter 
to the question of constitutionality, as far « 
the fundamental ao of our Govern- 
ment are concerned, for it is self-evident that 
such restrictions as ‘ ne poll tax te 
duce a government which is not based upon 
“the great body of the people.” 

The other point relates 
2 of the Constitution, which says that the 
electors of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have the same qualifications 
as the electors of the more numerous branch 
of the State legislatures. This, it has been 
contended, prevents Congress from providing 
a Federal ballot and forbidding the States to 
set up poll-tax requirements in Federal 


powers, 





ins 





tinction even clearer 


itutional Conven- 


be cc 


oligarcl ny as 


is- 


the 


the approach 





1d to pro- 


to article I, section 
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ele 5o | vw f ,< r con- 

stituti l prov ] S re - 

volved. But it does 1 i ‘ 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 

In ac n to é dut ! > re- 
publi vernr t, C ( € vered 
under sé n4 cle l ike 
St > regulati the “times, plac i 
manner I ing Feds el 
clause swe ngly interpreted t e < I 
to give Cor ss power t ev c i 

d m iin the inte y col t l 
elec s. Does st t se 2? 

tuti ] t in 1 Fed- 

t and the anti -tax b rests 
aln ire up the claim t it doe 
n The Supreme Court says it « 

Chief Justice Stone wrote in Ll Stat 
v. Classic, in 1941, that the States re au- 
thori by the Constitution to le late o1 
the subject as provided by section 2 of Ar- 
ticle I, to the extent that Congress has not 
restricted State action by the e of its 


to regul 
more general power 
section 8, clause 18” (t 
and proper”) 


powers 


and its 


ite ele 





co make 


laws necessary 


With the Supreme Court declaring that the 


right of the States to prescribe qualifications 
may be restricted by the right of Congress to 

yulate elections, how can Mr. Pusey pos- 
sibly say that the Green-Lucas soldier vote 


bill “pretends to create voting rights in de- 


fiance of the Constitution.” Ten prominent 


law teachers and lawyers recently joined in a 
public statement upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the bill to repeal poll taxes as a 


prerequisite to voting in 
Men like Profs. Walton Hamilton and 
Borchard, of the Yale Law School, ar 
Lloyd K. Garrison, of the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Law School, are not in favor of “tearing 
up the constitutional requirements for vot- 


Federal elections. 
Edwin 


d Dean 








” 


g 
Not long ago a poll-tax Congressman tried 
to persuade me that the Supreme Court was 
interpreting the powers of Congress under 
section 4 too broadly. He was utterly dum- 
founded when I read to h what James 
Madison, “fa n,” said of 
its purpose 
“Shoulc 
mean 


m 


ther of the Constitutk 
June 
i the peo 


be 


14, 1788 
of any State 
of the right of suffr 


ple 


deprived 








it was judged proper that it be remedied by 
the G ral Government.” 

I si iit that Mr. Pusey spoke too hastily 
on a question of constitutional law, and 
thereby placed himself in oppos to your 
often declared principles of rig! 1 justice, 

IRVING Bra? 


Unveiling of Portrait of Hon. Carl Vinson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. wane E. HESS 
OF Ji ) 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


riday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speak under 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following program on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a portrait of 
Hon. Cart VINSON, chairman, Committee 
on Naval Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Thursday, January 20, 1944: 

PROGRAM 
Presiding: Representative WriL1AM E. Hess 
Presentation of port Representative W. 
TERLING COLE 


leave 





ve Mar- 





A320 


Introduction of Lawrence A. Powers, artist. 

Address: Representative Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Address: The Honorable Frank Knox, Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Address: The Honorable WALTER F. GEorcE, 
Senator from the State of Georgia. 

Address: Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet, and 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Acceptance of portrait: Representative 
Patrick H. Drewry, ranking minority mem- 
ber of committee. 

Acceptance of portrait: Representative 
MELVIN J. Maas, ranking minority member of 
committee. 

Response of Representative CarL VINSON. 


The committee met at 10:30 o’clock a. m., 
the Honorable WrL1aM E. Hess presiding. 

Mr. Hess. The committee will come to 
order, please. 

Distinguished guests, my colleagues, ladies 
and gentlemen: I feel extremely honored in 
having been delegated to preside today at 
this ceremony, honoring the distinguished 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Cart Vinson, of Georgia. 

We who have known him over a period of 
years and have had the privilege of serving 
with him on this great committee, have 
learned to love him. 

His has been a busy committee, but 
through his untiring efforts, his fairness and 
impartiality, and his unswerving devotion to 
the Navy, he has guided through the Con- 
gress a multitude of measures which have 
resulted in making our Navy the most pow- 
erful in the history of the world. 

Mr. Vinson’s leadership has proven beyond 
question that a democracy can work effec- 
tively and efficiently in a crisis such as the 
one through which we have been passing. 
He has the respect and admiration of every 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
regardless of party affiliation, and is looked 
upon by the Members as an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Navy. 

Chairman VINSON’s colleagues on his com- 
mittee, together with some of his many 
friends, arranged with an artist of renown to 
paint from life his portrait, which will be 
presented this morning. 

A number of telegrams and letters have 
been received, but time will not permit the 
reading of all of them. I will, however, read 
one at this time. It is from the White House, 
Washington, D. C., dated January 20, 1944: 

“My Dear Cari: You have performed many 
services for our country during your long and 
successful tenure of office in the House, but I 
have always felt that your unselfish devotion 
to the Naval Affairs Committee has been your 
greatest. 

“In your 27 years of service on that com- 
mittee you have constantly endeavored to 
strengthen American sea power. Today, you 
have your desire. We have the strongest 
Navy in the world. 

“You have made many friends for the Navy. 
No man has more friends in the Navy than 
yourself 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

{ Applause. ] 


I wish to present to you a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee who will make the 
presentation of the portrait, the Honorable 
W. STERLING CoLe, of New York. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. STERLING COLE, A REPRE- 
SENTATVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, distinguished guests, it is an un- 
usual occasion in the annals of the Naval 
Affairs Committee which brings us together 
today for a meeting attended by such nota- 
bles of government as are gathered here at 
this moment. Our deliberations are not 
directed to the construction of ships of 
varying types, airplanes of all sorts and quan- 


tities, bases and outposts throughout the 
world, nor to the complicated structure and 
requirements of Navy personnel. All that 
work has been completed and the naval con- 
struction program has already passed its 
zenith. Rather we are met today for the sole 
purpose of paying honor to one of our num- 
ber who, beginning as a committee member 
in the other World War, has contributed more 
to the development and expansion of the 
American Navy over the past quarter century 
than any other individual in the Nation dur. 
ing that period of time. 

Three decades ago a young man, then at 
30 years of age, but who had already filled 
offices of public trust, including that of prose- 
cuting attorney, member of the State assem- 
bly and speaker, and county judge, was 
elected by the people of the Tenth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Georgia to 
represent them in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

During his second term in Congress this 
young man was assigned to membership on 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, a post 
which he has continuously held from that 
date in 1917 until the present time. When 
his party obtained control of the House of 
Representatives, he became chairman of the 
committee, and has served as such since 
1931—a record not equaled either as to tenure 
on the committee or as to length of service 
as chairman by any other person in all our 
history. It has been under his guidance that 
all naval legislation of the present war has 
been enacted; in fact, 10 years ago, he began 
a program of automatic naval construction 
which, when Pearl Harbor came, found us 
much better prepared than we otherwise 
would have been. 

Although when first elected he had no 
thought of remaining in the Congress for any 
length of time, two forces united to cause 
him to be continuously returned to the Con- 
gress by his constituency, which later became, 
and now is, the Sixth District of Georgia. An 
early interest in his work and principally in 
matters pertaining to the Navy was coupled 
with a quick realization by his constituency 
of the worth and quality of the man they 
had chosen to represent them, and the honor 
which we today bestow upon this man must 
necessarily be shared by his own people for 
their confidence and trust in him and their 
loyalty to him. 

To signalize this remarkable record of 
achievement and to serve as an inspiration 
to those who will follow us, the members 
of his committee have joined with other 
admirers of their distinguished chairman to 
present to the Naval Affairs Committee of 
this and future years his portrait, as a per- 
manent monument both to his great record 
and to the constant loyalty of his people. 
This portrait depicts something more than 
the likeness of our honored chairman. In 
addition, it suggests the span of America’s 
nautical history which he helped to shape 
in a very valuable contributory capacity. 

In the distant background may be seen 
the three-stack, coal-burning battleship, the 
U. 8. S. Georgia, now long since decommis- 
sioned and junked, but withal the pride of 
the United States Navy when this young man 
first came to Congress. In the foreground 
is a model of the most modern aircraft car- 
rier. Here, forever, is shown the Navy of a 
generation past and the Navy of today, and 
standing between the glory of yesterday’s 
Navy and the splendor of the Navy of today 
is our honored chairman, who has served on 
this committee during two periods of great 
national peril and whose influence has had 
a profound effect upon our Nation’s naval 
history. 

In behalf of those who have made this por- 
trait and this occasion possible, it is my high 
privilege to present to this committee the 
likeness in oil of our good friend, our dis- 
tinguished chairman, that genuine American 
and statesman, the Honorable Car, VINSON, 
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Representative from the State of Ge 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Core, 

At this time I am privileged to p: 
another member of the Naval Affairs c 
mittee, the Honorable MArcarRer C. Sy 
who will unveil the portrait. 

[Mrs. SmitH unveiled the portrait.] 
plause.] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mrs. Smirnu. 

I now wish to present to you the y 
artist who painted the portrait, now a: 
sign in the United States Naval Reser: 
Lawrence A. Powers. 


oat, 


STATEMENT OF ENSIGN LAWRENCE A. P 
U. S. N. R. 


Mr. Powers. I feel highly honored ¢ 
permitted this opportunity to expr« 
deep personal satisfaction at havine 
selected to paint the portrait of the H 
able Mr. Vinson, not only because of t! 
sonality of the subject himself but bs 
as a naval officer, I am aware of how { 
deserved is the gratitude of the entire 
tion to a man who has been in lar; 
responsible for the maintenance of the } 
through the lean years, the planning f 
future, and the great triumphs of the pr« 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Powers 

I am sorry to announce at this time t! 
our beloved Speaker of the House of Re; 
sentatives, the Honorable Sam Raysurn 
Texas, will be unable to be with us today 
He has sent a letter, however, which I wi! 
read. It is from the Speaker's room, Hous 
of Representatives, United States of Ameri 
dated January 20, 1944: 

“Dear Mr. HEsS: I regret exceedingly t! 
it is impossible for me to be with you : 
other friends of Cart VINSON today to hel; 
pay a just and deserved tribute to a great 
chairman and an outstanding Ameri 
statesman and citizen. 

“CaRL VINSON, in the truest sense of th 
word, measures up to the type and c! 
acter of men whom we need in these da 

“Please convey to him the sincere 1 
of his old friend. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Sam RAyeurn.” 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. Hess. We had hoped to have the Sec 
retary of the Navy with us today, but 
were informed yesterday that he is confine 
to his quarters with the flu and his physi 
cian will not permit him to attend these 
ceremonies today. 

We have with us, however, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable Ralph 
A. Bard, whom we will now hear. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH A. BARD, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Assistant Secretary Barp. Mr. Chairn 
members of the Naval Affairs Committee 
distinguished guests: 

I have a message for this occasion from 
the Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, whic! 
I would like to read. 

“It is a matter of intense personal regr 
that sickness conspires to keep me from 
tending today’s ceremony. 

“Everyone of the Navy delights to do ho! 
to the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Con 
mittee of the House. The long period 
service he has rendered, and the intense pe! 
sonal sacrifice he has made, covering a per! 
of more than one-quarter of a century, ha\ 
served to make Chairman VINSON one of thé 
best informed men on naval affairs in t 
entire Government. 

“It is most fortunate that the Navy has 
the benefit of such a chairman right no' 
because never before have naval affairs 
cupied a more important place in our scheme 
of national defense than they do at t! 
time. 

“This war is by all odds the greatest naval 
war in history and ours is the greatest flect 

















I want to add, Mr. C on my 
ehalf, and speaking al for Mr. For- 
the Under Sec ry of t Navy; Mr 

e Assistant retary of the N 
A nd I am sure for all those officers 
n of the Nz who have been for- 
enough to know and work with our 


i chairman of the Naval Affa 
I want to y 
us opinion of 

had t 





who have 


t destinies of th 
> Navy, Chairmar 
to its intere 


its based on y 
n and experien 
outstandingly to 


ved in building, 











unanimity of this feeling of admira- 

tion for you and your services to the Navy 
1 rare tribute in the midst of war and 

é id particularly in this controversial 





vy of Washington. 
May you live long and prosper, and as you 
your Georgia porch and reminisce in 
to come it should warm your heart to 
that to the greatest possible de- 
pr you merited and won by the vote of all 
nds of the Navy during this greatest of all 
rd and tribute—the 
| Applause. ] 
you very much, Mr. Secre- 


mber 


their | 
Navy's “Well done.’ 


Mr. Hess. Thank 


righest aw 


I now 
f the State 
m that 

( RCE 


wish to present a distinguished son 
of Georgia, the senior Senator 
State, the Honor: WALTER F. 





ble 


ATEMENT OF HON. W 
UNITED STATES 
GEORGIA 


ALTER F GEORGE A 
FROM THE STATE OF 


SENATOR 


mbers 
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Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, mé 
e committee, and distinguished guests: 
The State of Georgia takes just pride in 
1e recognition given to one of her distin- 
hed sons who, for more than a quarter 
f a century, has faithfully served the in- 
rests of the State and of the Nation in 
and who, prior to the time he 
me to Washington, had learned much in 
he school of pol much in the art of 
vernment in the legislative bodies of his 
n State. 
Born and reared as he was in the old Tenth 
Congressional District in which have resided 
ugh the whole history of the State s 
f the most brilliant political lea ; of 
State and of the South and ] ation, the 
distinguished chairman of thi 
early learned many things ab 
government, many things ab 
lity of public office that 
in the school of experience 
Many hard politica 
lot and portion of the 
man, and in the center of his old Tenth Con- 
gressional District lived 
brilliant political leaders of the last 50 years 
in the Southeast, some of the most out- 
standing political been pro- 
duced by the Nation, by and large 
So in this hospitable climate, and amongst 
people who have developed the characteristic 
of loyalty in the school of political expe- 
rience, the chairman of this committee 
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having partic cd notabl greates 
war in hur tory, a W 1 the 
greatest issues are at stake SE 

not or America in his capa y as cl - 


ff this com 
l since bec 
he serves all humanity 
ing all just causes every 
Navy has been, is now 
found fighting on 
well as for those larger 
merely for a hap I 
happier and better world 
So on bel f of th State, ins ar as I am 
able to speak for ; —and I know t 


it would speak with one voice—I wish to say 

















that this great honor to our distinguished 
son, the dean of the Ge delegation in 
the Congress of the Ur States, is pro- 


foundly and deeply appreciated 
Mr. Hess. Thank you, Senator 
I have the privilege and honor at this ti 
of presenting to you the Commander in Chief 
of the United States Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Er J. King. 
STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, C\ 
MANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES FLEET, AND 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiral Krnc. Mr 
of the committee, 
be asked to be prese? 
be called upon to say 
think of the chairm: 
Affairs Committee is : 
Nothing t 
prevented my beir 
shall express are 1 
of every other Navy 
who knows 


me 





nest 


sht 


} 
tne 





1e chairman, or who ap- 
peared before this commi c 
For nearly 30 years the distinguished 
chairman of this committee has influenced 
naval policy by his sound judgment, by |! 


perspective, and by his foresight. He has 
come to know the naval service better t 





any other Member of Congress, and for tl 
matter, better than a great many people who 
are in the naval services then s 

As a legislator in naval m I he has 
established a record that is not ly to t 
equaled. Besides all this, he h way with 
him. We have learned tl we can ap} 1 
him with our pr hey will be 


blems and that 
given due consideration. In keeping with 
his understanding of naval officers and the 
strong points, and their faults, Mr 
to have a sixth sense which tells I 
when to support the proposals made to h 
and when to give us a sound spanking and 
send us back to the Navy Departme: I 
str l 


ngly suspect that this sixth sense is com- 


eems 
seem: 








mon sense 
Any individual knows his job can 
command the of his fellow men. 
When that individual does his job in such a 
t 





who 


respect 


way as to gain not only their respect bi 
their unquestioned loyalty, it is p f of 
duty well done and of unfaltering dev 1 


to that duty. 





In the case of the gentleman e 
honor we meet today, the high in 
which he is held by his colleagues f 
who know him is shared in no uncertain 


vy and the Marine Corps. 
id we believe in ! 


ilimself the confidence 


manner 
He 
He 


by the Na 
believes in us 
has earned for 
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sired to put in lasting colors on canvas the 
man as he is. And the committee wanted it 
hung in this room where his life work has 
centered, that those who come after him will 
be reminded of the chairman who had the 
affection and admiration of the members of 
his committee and who worked so well for the 
country which he loves and to which he 
gives his devoted service. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I repeat I am happy 
to have the privilege of accepting this por- 
trait on behalf of the committee. [| Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Drewry. 

I now present to you the ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Honorable MELVIN J. Maas of 
Minnesota. 
STATEMENT OF 

SENTATIVE 

MINNESOTA 

Mr. Maas. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy 
to join in accepting for the committee this 
very fine and striking portrait of our re- 
spected and beloved chairman, CARL VINSON. 

No history of the American Congress would 
be complete without a graphic paragraph 
about a great congressional leader, Car. 
Vinson. So, too, no history of the American 
Navy, rich in tradition, would be complete 
without a full chapter about a great naval 
leader, CARL VINSON. 

Under his dynamic leadership our Navy has 
seen its greatest expansion, until today it is 
not only the largest and most powerful Navy 
in the world, but the largest and s10st pow- 
erful that the world has ever seen. 

The American Navy's greatness, however, is 
not just its size. It is far more its efficiency 
and fighting effectiveness. A very great deal 
of that efficiency and effectiveness is a trib- 
ute to the keen, tireless, and effective leader- 
ship of the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House during the last 13 
years. 

Mr. Vrinson’s far-reaching knowledge of 
the Navy and his far-sighted vision were 
translated into legislation that constantly 
improved our Navy during its expansion. 

It is significant that war found our Navy 
with far and away the largest and most ef- 
fective naval air arm of any navy in the 
world at any time. It is perhaps the only 
military service which along with the Ma- 
rines was actually ready for war the day 
war came. Chairman Vinson had drummed 
into the Congress, the Nation, and, yes, into 
the Navy itself, day in and day out, the need 
for a larger and yet larger naval air force. 
It was almost a fetish with him—more air- 
planes and aircraft carriers, more carriers and 
more planes. 

far-reaching changes and improvements 
in personnel legislation were enacted under 
his leadership, and usually his sponsorship. 

To me it has been a great privilege and a 
liberal education to serve on this committee 
under Mr. Vinson’s forceful and imaginative 
leadership. It has been a particularly happy 
experience to have been his ranking minority 
member. 

While the general implication is one of 
opposition leadership between a chairman 
and the senior minority member, I can as- 
sure you that Mr. Vinson and I have worked 
in the harmony of a partnership. A military 
analogy might be that Cart is the command- 
ing officer and Pat Drewry is chief of staff, 
while I am deputy chief and executive. By 
“executive” I mean I do a lot of Cart’s 
hatchet work. 

The best description, however, 
House Naval Affairs Committee 
with CARL as captain. 

Long, long after Cart Vinson is gone— 
he will never be forgotten—his constructive 
influence will be felt and appreciated in the 
American Navy and in naval policies. 

A great committee of Congress accepts 
with appreciation this portrait of a 


HON. 


MELVIN J. MAAS, A REPRE- 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 


is that the 
is a team 


deep 








grand chairman and great American. 
plause. | 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Maas. 

It is now my privilege and esteemed honor 
to present to you the most distinguished 


[Ap- 


our honored guest today, the Honorable Car. 
Vinson of Georgia. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL VINSON, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
GEORGIA 
Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, members of the 

committee, Senator George, Mr. Secretary, 

Admiral King, distinguished guests, there 

are times in a man’s life when deep feelings 

cause inability to find suitable and appro- 


of the human heart. 
of those times. 

To correctly ascertain the feelings that 
surge within me you must look beyond my 
humble words to understand the gratitude 
that I have to you and my friends who are 
responsible for this occasion and for the gen- 
erous things that have been said. 

Full cognizance of my limitations and my 
many, many friends makes this occasion 
more appreciated. 

The achievements that may have marked 
my 13 years as chairman of this great com- 
mittee are not due to any outstanding merit 
of mine. Credit must be given the members 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who have 
wholeheartedly and unfailingly contributed 
so much to what has been accomplished. 

In this committee there is no majority and 
no minority. It acts as a unit, as one group, 
with one impulse, inspired by the lofty ambi- 
tion to serve its country to its greatest ability. 

During my 30 years in Congress I have 
never known a committee that possessed a 
higher degree of statesmanship or reflected 
higher credit on the House than the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Your work and accomplishments, and the 
vision of this committee and the support 
accorded to it by the Navy Department and 
the Congress have guaranteed to the Nation 
in this hour of its greatest peril the road to 
victory. 

For many years before the storm struck 
which is now engulfing the whole world, you, 
my committee members, could see in the dis- 
tant horizon the gathering of the storm 
clouds, and you had the wisdom and fore- 
sight to inaugurate naval programs so that 
the Navy, the first line of defense of the 
country, would be in position to combat the 
storm and lead the Nation to victory and 
to a lasting peace. 

You have the satisfaction of knowing that 
by your efforts, with the support of the 
Congress and the Navy Department, the ac- 
cumulated weight of American naval power 
provided and made ready in years of peace 
will bring Germany and Japan to their knees, 

By the Constitution, the duty is placed 
upon the Congress to provide and maintain 
a Navy. The makers of the Constitution rec- 
ognized the Navy as a necessary agent of a 
sovereign state. The House of Representa- 
tives has charged this committee with the 
responsibility of seeing that this mandate 
of the Constitution is carried out. That 
responsibility is not a power to be exercised 
recklessly, extravagantly or vaingloriously, 
but it is a responsibility and a duty to be 
accomplished soberly and conscientiously. 

The manner in which you have discharged 
that duty has won the confidence and esteem 
of the House, for time after time your bills 
establishing naval policies and involving bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars have been 
passed by the House by unanimous consent, 
as the membership of the House knows that 
you guard that responsibility as a sacred 
trust, and that trust will never be stained or 
tarnished. 

I mark my words when I say you have a 
record unequaled by any other committee 
of the House, for but only once in the past 


To me, today is one 
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13 years has the House seen fit to write an 
amendment in a naval bill over the Objecti n 
and protest of this honorable committee, 

When I first became a Member of Congress 
on December 2, 1914, I was determined to ; 
everything in my power to further the na- 
tional defense of our country, and partic. 
ularly to devote my efforts to developing 
Navy befitting what should be the great 
maritime nation on earth. 

It seems but yesterday when, on May 27 
1916, I was privileged to address the Hoi 
on the naval-preparedness program for the 
First World War. At that time I said: 

“I abhor war and detest that spirit wh 
would make military despotism the chie 
object and purpose of a nation’s thought 
deny the validity of the doctrine that y 
make of the civilian a pawn of a milit 
caste, and assert that a free civil life should 
be at all times the chief aim of national exist- 
ence. Neither now nor ever can the specté 
of militarism of the control of our nation 
life rear its dragon head in this democrat; 
land. Firm as I am in the belief that how- 
ever numerous are to be the warships which 
we must now create, these ships ever shal] 
remain as a bulwark of personal liberty.” 

Those sentiments, expressed over a quarter 
of a century ago, have ever remained con- 
trolling with me. 

At the end of the First World War the 
United States had become the dominan 
naval power of the world. When the Wash- 
ington Conference assembled in the fall of 
1921 we possessed a naval force which 
stronger than that of any other power. This 
had been created by the Congress in accord- 
ance with an announced policy of the Naval 
Affairs Committee to maintain a navy second 
to none. Nevertheless, as an altruistic con- 
tribution to world peace, we took the un- 
precedented course of surrendering volun- 
tarily the naval supremacy which we then 
possessed. 

For 11 long years, aside from a small- 
cruiser program, nothing was done 
strengthen the United States Navy. Mea: 
while, other nations, Japan and German, 
were secretly and openly preparing for the 
path of conquest on the lands and oceans 
of the world. Disarmament by example had 
proven a dismal failure. 

The Naval Affairs Committee, observing t 
invasion of Manchukuo in Asia and the ri 
of Hitlerism in Europe and the drift of the 
tide in a world supposedly at peace, and be- 
lieving then, as it does now, that the primary 
duty of government is self-preservation and 
that no sophistry of logic can justify it 
stripping itself of its means of défense a 
in relying for its preservation upon the merc) 
the pity, or the love of other nations, v 
determined that the American Navy shou! 
be strengthened and increased; that the 
security of the Nation demanded that it 
done in the very shortest possible tim 
Therefore, at the behest of the committee I 
urged the passage of legislation providing for 
a shipbuilding program, which was incorpo- 
rated in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933. 

Again, but 1 year later, in 1934, by direc- 
tion of this committee and with the whole- 
hearted support of the Navy Department, I 
introduced a bill which became known as the 
Vinson-Trammell Act, authorizing construc- 
tion of ships in keeping with the minimum 
requirements, considering world affairs at 
that time. 

Again, in 1938, on behalf of the committee, 
I sponsored a bill, which Congress accepted, 
authorizing an increase in combatant ton- 
nage over and above that authorized by the 
act of 1934. 

The committee being fully conscious of the 
steady growth of aviation and the ever- 
important part it was destined to play in the 
security of the Nation, on its behalf I spon- 
sored a bill, in 1939, establishing air bases in 


4 








the far-flung islands of the Pacific, in Alaska, 
and in the continental United States. 
And then again in 1940, on behalf of this 
I sponsored 2 bills for further 
expansion, one of which created the 
2- n Navy and provided for an air force 
f not less than 15,000 planes. 
Therefore, you members of the committee 
may well take great pride in the fact that you 
played an important part in providing 
ships and airplanes for the Navy and 
your country in position to combat 
enemy in this global war. 
In your leadership in sponsoring the ship- 
iding and aviation programs, you have 
yourselves to be statesmen with 





By the foresight and wisdom of this com- 
mittee and with the wholehearted support of 
Congress and Navy Department, the 
y was able to withstand the shock of 

Pearl Harbor. 
At the termination of this war we will 
be the dominant naval power of the 
rid. We will possess a Navy unsurpassed 
hat of any other nation or combination 

nations. 

Let us resolve never again to scrap a single 

p, a single airplane, or anything else vital 

the defense of our country. 

We should have learned our lesson. Secu- 
ty for our country must be based on more 
than words. We must ever remember that 
ir enemies today are long-range planners. 
German and Prussian militarism thinks in 
terms of generation upon generation, and 
Japan thinks in terms of centuries. 
After 2 years of war our Navy has become a 
zhty menace to our enemies on the seven 
eas. Our men and our ships are carrying 
ttle to the cnemy with such vigor and such 
ess that there can be no doubt as to the 
imate outcome. Imbued with the spirit 

f “We have just begun to fight,” they met 

e enemy at Coral Sea, Midway, and in the 
seas of the Solomons and the Aleutians and 
annihilated them. These and other battles 
with their glorious deeds will ever live in the 
hearts of a grateful Nation. 

The personnel of the Navy is not excelled 
in its devotion to duty by any corresponding 
body of men in the world. Its officers and 
men, wherever they may be, on the seas, un- 
der the seas, or in the air, are living up to the 
highest naval traditions of the past, and time 
in its tireless flight cannot forget their daily 
achievements and glorious deeds of valor in 
this war. 

There are no more courageous or patriotic 
men than those who serve in the United 
States Fleet; for them death lurks on every 
wave and rides in every cloud. Their spirit 
is never to give up the ship. They are 
determined that never shall the heel of the 
aggressor be set upon our shores and that 
never shall the way of American life perish 
from this land of liberty. 

For those courageous, patriotic, and be- 
loved men who have gone down to the sea 
never to return, their supreme sacrifice shall 
not have been made in vain, for there will 
come forth a lasting peace to bless their 
children and their children’s children yet to 
be born. 

For a continuous period of 30 years a great 
ar 1 generous constituency has commissioned 
me to represent them in Congress. Twenty- 
seven of those years I have served on the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and that associa- 
tion with the men of the Navy has enriched 
my life. 

Members of the committee, for your un- 
tiring efforts and cooperation in assisting me 
as chairman of this committee, I am pro- 
foundly grateful. It has been a privilege to 
serve with each and every one of you and the 
memories of our association will live with me 
forever. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hess. In closing, permit me, on behalf 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, to extend our 








thanks and appreciation to each and every 
one of you for your participation in the 
program today. 





THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, January 17, 1944. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I greatly regret 

that my absence from Washingt 
it impossible for me to be present at the 
ceremonies on Wednesday in connection wit 
the presentation of your portrait 

The officers of the United States Navy, both 
ashore and afloat, know even better than I do 
the great service you have been to the Navy 
and to the country. Even as a newcomer I 
have seen at first hand the wisdom, tolerance, 
and understanding which you have brought 
to your task as chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. I do not believe that the value 
of those qualities and of your long devotion 
to the interests of the Navy can ever be fully 
appraised. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL. 





Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1944. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to 
tell you how much I regret that I shall not 
be able to attend the ceremony on January 
20 to do honor to you. I am leaving for a 
trip overseas on January 19. 

During the more than 6 years that I have 
been Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
I have had no associations which I valu 
more highly than those with you and with 
your committee. I have frequently stated 
that the Navy and the country can never 
adequately recognize the value of your serv- 
ices to the Nation. In my humble opinion 
you have rendered services in this emergency 
whose value can be matched by few. Some 
day history will record this fact with appro- 
priate tribute to your devotion. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
BEN MOREELL, 





Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PAYMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. HEss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Hess: I feel that a pause in 
the momentous march of national affairs to 
pay tribute to the Honorable Car. VINSON 
is most fitting and that this recognition of 
the fine record of public service of an out- 
standing leader is well merited. 

Since entering the Navy in 1917, the year 
in which Mr. VINSON, also entered the naval 
service, I have been keenly aware of his in- 
tense interest in and profound knowledge 
of the problems presented by that estab- 
lishment. As you no doubt know, I have 
followed his career with personal pride and 
satisfaction. 

I sincerely regret that a previous appoint- 
ment in New York prevents me from being 
present at the ceremonies attending the un- 
veiling and presentation of Mr. VINsoN’s por- 
trait on January 20, 1944. Capt. T. Earle 
Hipp, SC, U. 8. N., the Administrative Officer 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, will 
attend, and looks forward to the privilege. 

As soon as I return to the Department I 
hope to extend my personal compliments. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Youn, 
Rear Admiral, SC, United States Navy. 
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RESOLUTION OF APP? CONGRESSMAN 


ECIATION OF 


CARL VINSON ADOPTED BY THE MAYOR AND 
COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF MACON, GA., AT THEIR 
REGULAR MEETING ON JANUARY 18, 1944 


It is with sincere interest and approv 
hat we officially note the national r I 


tion to be accorded the Honorable Carr V1 





SON with the presentation and unveil of 
his portrait in the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee Room in Washington, D. C 

As a Member of Congress from the Sixth 
Congressional District of Georgia, of wl } 
our community is a part, Mr. VINSON |! 
served his local constituents capably and 
with promptness and courtesy, but always in 
complete consonance with his greater obli- 
gations to cur Nation as a whole 

First elected to Congress November 3, 1914 
and serving continuously since, he w 
pointed to the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1917, and has beer chairman of that 





committee since 1931. 

A genius of common sense in thought and 
in action, his service has been enriched by 
experience, and never hindered by f 


Outspoken and forthright in his conceptic 
of the needs of our country, his steady wis- 
dom has guided the naval program and ha 


probably more than any other person cut- 


side the active lists of our armed service - 
contributed greatly to the building of our 
present two-ocean Navy. He ¢ idered this 
branch of service to be our right arm of de- 
fense and intended to hold the sword and 
not the pen 

We are proud of the many honors be- 


stowed upon him and are firm in our con- 


viction that, as a man and public servant, he 
is an honor to them all 

It is resolved that these expressions be 
spread upon the Official minutes of this 
meeting 

It is further resolved that the clerk be, 


and she is hereby, directed to forward a copy 
hereof to the Honorable WILLIAM E. HEss with 
the respectful request that he, as the presid- 
ing officer, make these expressions known in 
the portrait presentation program to be held 
January 20, 1944. 

So resolved and ordered, in public and 
regular meeting assembled, this 18th day of 
January 1944 

Approved this 18th day of January 1944. 

CHARLES L. BOWDEN 
Mayor, 
VioLA Ross NAPIER 
Clerk of Counc l, 
CITY OF MILLEDGEVILLE. 
W. STERLING 
Member of Congress and Member of 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Mr. Core: I thank you for copy 
of the program your committee has arranged 
for the purpose of honoring Congressman 
CarRL VINSON 

I believe, sir, that the real people of this 
Republic will agree that you will be best 
ing an honor well earned. And furthermore, 
sir, I think that each member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee has won public plaudits 


COLE, 


Wwe 


because of his active zeal in behalf of our 
Nation's safety. 
I wish, through you, to convey to each my 


appreciations of the public services rendered. 
With the best wishes for our countrys 
welfare, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
E. A. TIGNER, 
Milledgeville, Ga 
REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 


Atlanta, January 18, 1944 
Congressman W. STERLING COLE 
House of Representatit United States, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear CONGRESSMAN COLE: It was indeec 
kind of you to send me an invitation to the 
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exercises honoring Hon. Cart VINSON, of 
Georgia, a loyal friend, an intelligent worker, 
& patriotic citizen, an able Representative, a 
statesman who has visions and believes 
ardently in the American way of life. 

For 30 consecutive years he has served 
his district efficiently and courageously and 
his State and the Nation through these years 
in a progressive, determined, brilliant way, 
particularly in the field of naval affairs, giv- 
ing to this Nation with the aid and confi- 
dence of his the finest navy on 
the seven sea 

He has been genuinely dev 
phase of the Navy: Docks, ports, aircraft 
carriers, training stations, fields, pre- 
flight aviation schools, the WAVES, personnel, 
and in capable and efficient men and officers 
to command our ships in peace and war. 

We are proud of Congressman VINSON and 
the fine contributions he has made to our 
country He has devoted his efforts largely 
to Nation-wide problems, problems involving 
statesmanship rather than self-seeking poli- 
His whole career has been marked by 
honesty, fidelity, and loyalty. It is indeed 
pleasing to his many friends that this de- 
served honor has been bestowed upon him. 

With kindest regards and appreciation, I 
am, 


associate 


ted to every 


air 


cles 


Sincerely yours, 


S. V. SANFORD. 
Macon, Ga., January 17, 1944. 

Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 

Member of Congress, House of 

Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
have received the pro- 
gram of the ceremonies to be held on Jan- 
uary 20, 1944, at 10:30 a. m., honoring the 
Honorable CARL VINSON 

I heard while in Washington last week of 
this occasion, and had hoped to be present. 
It now appears that I cannot be. I regret 
this fact very much. 

Next to you gentlemen, who have served 
with Mr. Vinson through the years, we here 
in his home district recognize his sterling 
worth and ability. The Nation has been for- 
tunate, indeed, in the past few trying years 
to have had him at the helm of the important 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

We who have been his constituents for a 
generation are even more fortunate. 

With high regards, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
CHARLES J. BLocH. 


My Dear Mr. Cole: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 19, 1944. 

CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States House 
of Representatives. 

My Dear Cart: The enclosed is a copy of a 
telegram I tried to send you today, but it was 
refused by the telegraph company in accord- 
ance with war restrictions. 

“Please accept my sincere congratulations 
upon the honor being paid you as the out- 
standing chairman of the Naval Committee 
in the history of our Government. 

“Your unswerving loyalty to the Navy jus- 
tifles every compliment which may be paid 
you.” 

Am sorry that a severe case of illness pre- 
vents my being with you and your friends 
when you are so signally honored, but will 
promise to do better next time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon 


Frep A. Britren. 


THE GLENN L. MarTIN Co., 
Baltimore, Md., January 17, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. HEss, 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HEss: I am exceedingly 
sorry that a previous business commitment 
prevents my being present at the unveiling 
of the portrait of the Honorable CARL VINSON 





on January 20. Will you kindly convey to him 
personally my regrets. 

Congressman CARL Vinson has had a long 
and distinguished career. He has brought 
honor to his State and Nation. I am happy 
that he is being honored by the Naval Affairs 
Committee, over which he has so ably pre- 
sided for many years. Extend to him, please, 
my very best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
GLENN L. MarTIN. 


Food Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the House and other 
interested citizens, I submit for the Rec- 
ORD a letter and statement from J. B. 
Hutson, president, Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The letter and statement 
are clear and deal with the food subsidy: 

NOVEMBER 18, 1943. 
Hon. Frep L. CRAWFoRD, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. Crawrorp: Attached is an outline 
of three subsidy programs: 1, dry beans; 2, 
dairy-feed payment; and 3, fluid milk, Balti- 
more (Md.) milkshed. This is sent in ac- 
cordance with your telephonic request of 
November 16. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.B. Hutson, President. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF How Price SUPPORTING PRO- 
GRAMS INVOLVING LOSSES TO COMMODITY 
CrepIT CORPORATION OPERATE 


A. DRY BEANS 


Prior to planting time in 1943, the War 
Food Administration announced that the 
prices for dry edible beans would be sup- 
ported at $7.50 per hundredweight for U. S. 
No. 1, Lima, Baby Lima, Light, Dark, and 
Western Red Kidney beans, and $6.50 per 
hundredweight for U. S. No. 1, Pea, Great 
Northern, Small and Flat Small White, Pink, 
Pinto, Cranberry, and Small Red beans, 
cleaned and bagged, in carload lots at ship- 
ping point. The support price for No. 2 
beans is 15 cents lower. These support prices 
exceed the existing maximum prices for sales 
into civilian consumption by the following 
amounts: 

Per 100 Ibs. 


$6.50 varieties: (cleaned) 


Cranberry 
Cranberry 
$7.50 varieties: 


(western) 
(other than western) -. 


Baby Lima . 

Light Red Kidney 1. 20 
Dark Red Kidney 1. 20 
Western Red Kidney 1.20 


In order to implement the support price 
guaranty, the following actions were taken: 

1. Commodity Credit Corporation entered 
into contracts with country shippers, under 
which the country shippers agreed to pur- 
chase dry beans from producers on the basis 
of the announced support prices, taking into 
consideration approved charges for cleaning, 
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bagging, and other services that would have 
to be performed in order for the beans to bs 
in position for sale at the support price 
Under these contracts Commodity Creqj: 
Corporation agreed to make a support pric; 
payment to country shippers at rates eqy 
to the amount by which the support pric; 
exceeded the civilian ceiling price on al) 
beans sold into domestic civilian channe! 
The Corporation also agreed to buy at 
support price any stocks the shippers y 
unable to sell during the season. 

2. Food Distribution Administration, act 
ing as agent for Commodity Credit Corp 
tion, offered to purchase at the support pr 
and dry beans offered, cleaned, and bagg 
in carload lots at country shipping poin 
Such beans will be used for lend-lease, Arn 
Navy, and other governmental purposes 
no support payment will be made with re- 
spect to such beans so used. 

3. In order to assist producers in holdine 
their beans until they could be sold, Co: 
modity Credit Corporation offered to m 
loans to farmers on farm- or warehou 
stored beans which had not been cleaned 
bagged, the loan rates being $5.50 per hun- 
dredweight for beans that would grade 
No. 1, $5.35 per hundredweight for beans that 
would grade out No. 2, and $5.10 per hundred- 
weight for beans that would grade out No 

4. Commodity Credit Corporation offe: 
to purchase through county A. A. A. commit- 
tees any thresher-run beans that could not 
be handled immediately by country shippers 
if Commodity Credit Corporation bins were 
available for storing such beans. The pur- 
chase price for such beans is the support price 
less approved cleaning, bagging, and ot! 
charges for services yet to be performed 
order for such beans to be in position t 
sold at the announced support price. 


B. DAIRY FEED PAYMENT 


taining production of milk, the War Fx 
Administration announced that from Oc- 
tober 1, 1943, to December 1, 1943, inclusive 
payments would be made to dairy farmer 
in an amount approximately equal to the 
increase in the cost of dairy feed betwe: 
September 1942 and September 1943, wit! 
adjustments for relative changes that have 
occurred in the price of milk and the pro- 
portion of dairy feed purchased in each are: 
These payments are made as follows: 

1. The amount of payment to which 
farmer is entitled is measured by the quan- 
tity of milk, cream, butter, or butterfat sold 
bv him between October 1 and December 31 
1943. 

2. The rate of payment is established by 
areas and ranges from 30 to 50 cents pe 
hundredweight of milk and 4 to 6 cents pe 
pound of butterfat. The rate on butter i 
80 percent of the rate on butterfat since 
there are approximately 4 pounds of butter- 
fat in 5 pounds of butter, and the rate o! 
cream is about 20 percent of the rate o1 
butterfat since there is approximately 1 
pound of butterfat in 5 pounds of cream. 

8. Producers became eligible on November 
1, 1943, for payment in connection with their 
October sales o! milk, cream, butter, and 
butterfat, and the first payments were mac: 
on that date. The farmer obtains his pay- 
ment by submitting to the county A. A. A 
committee an application for payment and 
substantiating data showing the quantitie: 
of milk, cream, butter, or butterfat sold by 
him during October. Upon approval of thi 
application the county A. A. A. committee 
draws a draft on Commodity Credit Corp: 
ration and payable to the producer coverin 
the amount to which the producer was en 
titled in connection with his October sales. 
The producer takes this draft to his local 
bank where he obtains cash and the draft is 
then forwarded to the Federal Reserve bank 
or branch bank serving that area for payment 
on behalf of Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The same procedure will be followed with 
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t to sales during November and De- 
er 1943. 

LUID MILK, BALTIMORE, 
1 1943 milk producers in the 


ilkshed were granted an increase 
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nts per hur dredweight in their ceil- 
ces on Class I milk. 
however, in the 
nilk to consumers. rder to make 
ble for the handlers to pay to pro- 
s the higher price for milk, Commodity 
t Corporation offered to pay handlers 35 
r hundredweight of class I milk pur- 
by them at the new ceiling prices and 
the ceiling prices appl 
Under this program the farmer 
increased price at the usual time of 
ment with distributors and the dis- 
in turn apply to Commodity Credit 
I 1 for the payment to offset the in- 
e in the price of milk to producers. 
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Speech of Hon. Sam Rayburn Before 
United States Conference of Mayors 
on Necessity for Special Congressional 
Committee on Post-War Fact-Finding 
and Other Problems 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
asking unanimous consent to insert in 
e REcoRD a speech made by our distin- 
ished colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAysurN], our highly re- 
spected and beloved Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that it is a speech every public official 
and all people in all walks of life in 
America should read and study who ap- 
preciate the serious problems of the post- 
era that will confront us and which 
we will have to solve. It isa speech com- 
ing from the mind of a man of sound 
vision and judgment and one who 
possesses the courage at all times to ex- 
press his convictions, as well as possessing 
the determination to put into operation 
those convictions, which he feels are 
good, for the best interests of our country. 
In my opinion it is the speech of a great 
statesman and one of the outstanding 
Americans of this generation. It is the 
bugle call for all Americans to respond to 
and to follow in the solution of the trying 
days ahead after this terrible conflict is 
over. It is a powerful speech delivered 
at a timely moment. We of the House 
know Mr. Raysurn. We know and re- 
spect him for his fine qualities and 
gentleness on the one hand and on the 
other hand his ability, judgment, and 
courage, and, when necessary, firmness, 
in the performance of the duties of the 
great office he occupies. We know him 
as our friend. 

We know him as an experienced and 
outstanding legislator; one of the great 
Speakers of our country’s constitutional 
history. We know him as a great Amer- 
ican with an intense love of our country, 


eee 





its institutions, and the noble ideals for 
which our Government stands. 

Several weeks ago our beloved Speaker 
made a speech on the floor of the House 


that electrified the country in its simple, 
plain, blunt, short, and therefore elo- 
quent call for unity in the winning of 


the war. 

His speech at Chicago was the same 
kind of a speech, talking as Sam Raysurn 
does, to the mayors and the American 
people, on another subject foremost in 
our minds, the solution of our post-war 
problems, and guiding the minds of the 
American people in the sound solution 
of the post-war problems that will con- 
front us. 

The sound judgment, the great ability, 
and outstanding elements of leadership 
that you and I, and the numerous friends, 
and the people of Sam Raysurn always 
knew he possessed, are now known to the 
people of the entire country. 

The feeling of respect and confidence 
of the people throughout the country 
that the Speaker enjoys, brings credit to 
the House of Representatives. 

We of the House are proud of the re- 
spect and confidence that the people re- 
pose in him. ' 

The address by Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
at the United States Conference of 
Mayors, at Chicago, Ill., January 20, 1944, 
is as follows: 

We greet each other today—you, as mayors, 
and I as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—with a common bond of under- 
standing. The great majority of us are 
elected to office by moderately sized com- 
munities of peoples. We know most every- 
body and we hope” most everybody knows 
us. No group of- public men in the United 
States is more intimately concerned with 
the problems attendant upon the return of 
industry to peacetime production and use- 
ful employment than are you, the mayors of 
our cities. 

This is a heartening meeting. It proves 
that we do not intend to bring our soldiers 
back from the agonies of foxholes and plunge 
them into the heartaches of unemployment. 
No other group of men, in my opinion, is 
better qualified to wrestle with these prob- 
lems because you Know your cities. You are 
familiar with industrial plants in your com- 
munities. You know what they make; how 
many people they employ; how they will be 
affected by reconversion; what the people 
think; what they will expect after the war. 
Large numbers of these men and women are 
known to you by sight and name. They are 
not statistics to you; they are not S0 many 
dots on a chart to you. They are flesh and 
blood human beings. They are Americans 
who want a chance to earn a living, to own 
a home, to rear their children decently. 
They are parents who want their fighting 
sons to come home to a United States of 
opportunity. If these people are denied, if 
America fails them, the first men they will 
turn to will be you—the mayors of our cities 

And it is natural that they should turn to 
you. You represent and personify local gov- 
ernment to them. You are at hand. Your 
door is open. They know that you know 
what they are up against. Quite under- 
standably, they expect you to act quickly, 
act courageously and wisely. That, of course, 
is why you have been studying the problems 
of peace and are gathered here today to 
weigh them. 

I consider it fortunate to be 
the past year I have been turning over in 
my mind a proposal directly bearing on the 
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post-war problems 1 this con- 
ference of mayors for the first public dis~- 
cussion of that proposal because I cannot 


imagine any successful post-war program 
without the closest cooperation f all 
branches of vernme a I tainly 
the cooperation of heads of municipal gov- 


ernmen 
The No. 1 miracle of this awful war has 


been the amazing transformation  < the 





Ame! n economy from a peacetime basis 
to an unequaled wartime footing. The world, 
in all its history nd in al wa has 
never witnessed anytbing |! Cc 
for a n ent, this astounding : mplish- 
ment measured in a few simple tern 

Fro! the ashes of Pearl Harbor, th great 
Nation of ours rose to build 86,000 | 

1943—a production feat thi defi 

imagination. Simultaneously the bra f 
American labor and the brains of our engi- 
neers ») produce count! mili- 
tary vel hing from jeeps V 
tanks. For the sam pericd, the ars of 
Am«¢ our fighting men and 
of Ll 20,000,000.009 round ol 
ammu e ammunition han t 
count in all its pre ; rs t 
together. From the way fou ship- 


yards came vVesse 
today we are 
water monthly 
than the peak f 
try and labor wr 
tory, the Americ 
ords. Last year 
percent 
achiev 
That is the story to date Awe-ins! 
it is, half the story is yet to be unfolded 
problem we now face is the job of 
the process, to return at me future 
from a war economy to a peace of | 
The preblem is all embracing. T! 
Can people are now asking 
What is going to happen to jobs? 
Businessmen want to know 
to happen to free en 





an farmer shattered 
his production of f 
greater 


ment 


than in 1929—an amazing 


what is going 
terprise 


Farmers ask if they must go through the 

ost-war wringer once more 

And most important of all—will the Amer- 
ican soldier return to find employment 


good pay waiting r him, or will thousands of 
them, still wearing uniforms, again stand on 
street corners, wanting work but unabie to 
get it? 


These are fair questions. But the answers 





do not come readily. Some people propose 
that the Federal Government ike over 
everything. Others advocate that the cap- 
tains of industry be given an unbridled 


Still others want the problem solve 
and local gover 
All three of these are extremist 


The answer 


nmnment 





once peace is won, the task is t 4 tl e 
r 5s; to d antle the max ‘ 

The danger which lies iofu ill 
be the absence of that cohesive pa 
em on with which we took up arm Un- 
less the Amer 1 people y unle 4 
spl of true Amé 1 < ( l ; - 
erated, the wl > process is e to disin- 
te ate into ¢ S and = «(¢ I The 
challenge is plain. We mu ad 
we must prepa! ve r 

om 

The gre veaknes I r 
hir - + 
+ 9 f 1 
which t oul I 
hee ou - 3 
woef k 1 
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dead and the courageous living if we squab- 
ble and fight here at home each man seek- 
ing his mean and petty advantage. 

When the problems of tomorrow are re- 
duced to their simplest terms we find that, 
after all, we are dealing only with men, ma- 
terials, and tools. If we can bring these 
three component parts—men, materials, and 
tools—together at precisely the right mo- 
ment in our post-war timetable, the great 
backlog of civilian needs and public works 
requirements, together with the gradual re- 
opening of foreign markets, will do the rest. 
It is at once imple and as complex as 
that 

What is to prevent it happening? Busi- 
nessmen claim they are strangled by a multi- 
plicity of laws, regulations, and taxes. That 
may or may not be true. Labor says that it 
will need separation pay to survive the con- 
version period. That also may or may not 
be true. Government says that the releasing 
of materials and the cut-back of production 
is going to be so complex that many raw 
materials will not be quickly available. That 
may or may not be true 

An industrialist asks: “How can I expand 
without venture capital?” A farmer asks: 
“How can I continue unless I can get some 
new farm machinery?” A mayor asks: 
“When can we go ahead with a new munici- 
pal auditorium; when will steel to build it 
be available?” here are other questions: 

“What will come off the production line 
first in the post-war period? Will it be nails, 
wire fencing, or structural steel? Will it be 
fuses, radios, or rubber tires? Refrigerators 
or metal window frames?” 

“How much unemployment will we have? 
How long will we have it? How fast will the 
armed forces be demobilized? How many 
men and women will be kept in service and 
for how long?” 

I don't know the answers, but I do know 
this: If business, labor, agriculture, and Gov- 
ernment do not effectively cooperate, and 
organize, and discover the answers, the re- 
sults are going to be disastrous. How, then, 
to achieve that cooperation? 

I have thought about it foralongtime. I 
have talked about it with many people in 
all walks of endeavor. I have come to the 
conclusion that the place to start solving this 
problem js directly with the people. I don’t 
think any superplanning agency, dealing in 
broad generalities and theories, can do the 
job. This is a hard-headed practical matter. 
I do not believe—with Government controls 
what they are today because of the war—that 
business or business agencies can provide the 
answers. Neither do I feel that organized 
labor nor agriculture with all their laudable 
and growing expenditures on economic re- 
search, can assume the burden. 

It is also obvious that under our unique 
form of government there is no single division 
of the state which can force other political 
divisions and subdivisions, or private enter- 
prise, or labor or agriculture to follow an 
over-all established plan, even if one were 
tailor-made and ready. But I have an un- 
limited faith in the spirit of cooperation 
which abides in the American people, and 
which, if properly encouraged, can overcome 
any obstacle. To me, the American way to 
meet the issue is to perfect a voluntary mo- 
bilization of effort, gather the information 
essential to solving the problem, correlate 
the facts and make them available to all con- 
cerned, From that point forward, reliance 
on the spirit of American cooperation and 
American ingenuity is the only recourse. 

The essential thing is to get the greatest 
possible number of public officials, business- 
men, agricultural, and labor leaders, attack- 
ing the problem simultaneously and in a 
coordinated manner. Obviously, the 435 
elected Representatives in the House con- 
stitute a most appropriate agency of the 
Federal Government from that standpoint. 
That is equally true of the Governors, mayors, 
and county agents. 
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By this time next week it is my hope to 
announce the names of a group of House 
Members to sit coequally and nonpartisanly 
as a Special House Committee on Post-War 
Fact Finding. It is my desire that this com- 
mittee will be given sufficient funds with 
which to do its work and with which to 
organize its staff. 

In addition to its fact-finding function, it 
will be the task of this committee to recom- 
mend policy and to propose legislation to 
effectuate that policy. 

For its consultants this committee will call 
in officials of the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government for information on de- 
mobilization, allocation of materials, plans 
for production cut-backs, and Federal post- 
war projects. 

For its agents in the field this commi*ttee 
will depend primarily on you, the mayors of 
this Nation's cities, on Governors, county 
agents, labor and agricultural organizations, 
and business groups. It will be your job to 
help survey conversion speeds in your com- 
munities, to measure unemployment impact, 
and to discover the plans of local business 
and industry. In short, you will draft the 
local blueprint. 

Depending on you, the mayors, and on 
other public officials whom I have mentioned, 
this committee will draw into one common 
pool information on the following vital post- 
war factors: 

1. Convérsion speeds, unemployment, and 
rate of reemployment. 

2. Allocation of materials; selection of cate- 
gories to which critical materials should go 
first. 

3. Public works, Federal, State, and local. 

4. New fields of enterprise, the speed at 
which they can be put in operation, and 
their labor-absorbing quotient. 

5. Resumption of foreign trade; the pos- 
sibility of new world markets; coordination 
with the rehabilitation efforts of the United 
Nations. 

6. The release of surpfus war commodities 
by the Government; the channeling of their 
sale to minimize the economic impact, while 
protecting the public interest. 

7. Examination of Federal statutes to learn 
which will retard, and which will aid suc- 
cessful post-war conversion. 

The success or failure of this project will 
depend directly on the energy each public 
official exerts; on how well you, as mayors, 
we, as Congressmen, and the Governors, 
county officials, labor, agriculture, and busi- 
ness can get into one harness and pull to- 
gether. 

We are endowed, by nature and by our 
capabilities, with everything needful for 
maintaining a high rate of employment in 
the United States after this war. There is no 
reason under the sun why our people should 
not enjoy more goods and services than they 
have ever known before. If we can be pros- 
perous in wartime, we can be prosperous in 
peacetime. If we can employ our people to 
forge the weapons of war, we can employ them 
to make the instruments of peace. If our 
national income can be higher than ever in 
time of war, it can be high in time of peace. 
That is what the people will expect of us— 
you and me. 

There is one invaluable lesson that we can 
learn from this war. We armed for war ac- 
cording to our needs; we can and must arm 
for peace according to our needs. But we 
will have to share the responsibility of peace 
as willingly as we have shared the responsi- 
bilities of war. 

With our Federal Government rests the 
primary responsibility that there be no mass 
unemployment confronting our soldiers when 
they are mustered out. But this responsi- 
bility must be heavily shared by State and 
local units of government, particularly by 
the municipalities. Finally, it must be 
shared by the citizenship as a whole—by 
business, labor, and agriculture. It should be 
the goal of the Federal Government, coop- 
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erating with State and local units, to mak 
possible the achievement of maximum pri- 
vate employment producing the most 1; 
ful things in the shortest period of tim; 
Never again should men and women be forced 
to prove their poverty in order to procure 
underpaid public jobs. 

The public works must receive especia} 
attention. We all know that a public-works 
program will be necessary to take care of the 
lag that must occur between the end of war 
production and resumption of civilian pro- 
duction. 

We know that many plans for the recon. 
version of industry are already being made 
So far, little has been said about public 
works. But we need look no farther than 
to the street in front of our homes, the hich- 
ways that reach into our cities, to see that 
publicly owned property is in great need of 
repair, that thousands of necessary projects— 
Federal, State and local—await our most 
earnest attention once this war is won 
Nobody realizes this more than mayors. You 
not only know what needs to be done, but 
you also know which tasks will absorb our 
post-war labor surplus fastest. Your co- 
operation with the special House committee 
that I shall name, is going to be of paramount 
importance. Your counsel and your wis- 
dom will be needed and will be sought. 

This job ahead of us can and must be done 
If it isn’t, then we woulc be less than wise to 
consider what may happen. If we bungle 
the post-war job, if we allow the specter of 
depression to rise once more, then the people 
will eventually turn again to a strong cen- 
tralized government. We might as well face 
it; that is what they will demand. It may 
be 5 years from now; it may be 10 years 
hence; but it will happen. 

What then? Will the American people be 
so fortunate to find another man as great, 
as democratic-minded, as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to lead them through the crisis? Or wil 
the “man on the horse,” the “man with the 
iron fist,” seize control? 

Sometimes I feel ashamed when some 
Americans despair the future of America 
Who among us during the sorrowful days of 
Pearl Harbor would have believed that we 
could do what we have done? Who now will 
say that there is anything we cannot do? 
Who believes that there is anything impos- 
sible for 135,000,000 people applying their 
skill to the vast resources of this continent? 
We are a nation of men—not magicians—but 
I think we can accomplish almost anything. 
We shall not be shackled by the past. We 
shall not be chained by fear. We can create 
an unparalleled period of prosperity and hap- 
piness. The times cry out to us to do it. 
The men in our armed forces expect it of 
us. The people will not be satisfied with less 
The resources of men and materials are at 
hand. 

History will not record the humiliating 
fact that the richest and most powerful Na- 
tion on earth fell into the trough of despair 
and defeat just after it had emerged vic- 
torious from mankind's greatest war. It will 
say, on the contrary, that America having 
become conscious of its spiritual and mate- 
rial strength marched from greatness to 
greatness. 

Think about it: 

We are people with a wide range of emo- 
tions. We love peace passionately, but we 
fight wars like demons. We get rich with 
a gusto, but we get poor with bitter resent- 
ment and sullen demands for action. Unem- 
ployment and*distress galls the soul of Amer- 
ica. We don't like it; we hate it. 

Now add to that mixture the hard, realistic 
view of the returning soldier—the man who 
offered his life so what he, and you, and I 
love might be preserved. He will have no 
patience with us at home if, when he re- 
turns, he finds a confused, disorganized 
American scene. Nor should he have any. 

Peace begins only after the disillusion- 
ment of war. We might as well confront 
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oldiers’ Vote 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, this 
will soon consider legislation de- 
ned to enable members of our military 

es to vote. On this floor we will de- 

whether these men and women will 

n fact or fancy. 
Many of them will be too busy winning 

var to even think of voting; just as 
many of us were 25 years ago. Some will 
want to vote, not only to vote for the 
sident and Members of Congress, but 
ve all to vote for those officials they 
know best—their Governor, judges, com- 
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missioners, sheriffs, those officials of their 
1 government, the bedrock of this 
R lic 


Under House bill 3876 they cannot do 


The “bobtail” ballot therein proposed 
i ymntrary to the very Constitution they 
and we took an oath to protect and de- 
fend, the Constitution they are fighting 
) preserve, the Constitution which pro- 


vides for the election of a President by 
electors elected as the laws of “each 
State provides.” 


House bill 3876 is an abortive attempt 
to elect a President by direct vote—an 
attempt to amend or suspend our Con- 
stitution by legislative action under guise 
of war necessity, a precedent of unpre- 
table danger. 

Wars do not set aside or suspend the 
Constitution nor give us the power or 
right to do so. 

Such illegal and unconstitutional bal- 
lots might very easily throw the election 
of the President and this entire body 
into a contest creating a state of inde- 
scribable confusion and chaos. Do the 
proponents of this measure deliberately 
plan to bring about such confusion? I 
hardly think they do. Do they not want 
the members of our armed forces to vote 
for Governor and sheriff? 

State laws alone provide legal ballots, 
.ws which will put into soldiers’ hands, 
f they but ask, ballots carrying names 
of the President, Congress, Governor, 
sheriff, on down to the bottom of the bal- 
lot. This is essential, because many have 
been gone so long, have so lost contact 
they do not know who the candidates are. 
Kansas, I am proud to state, passed this 
type of law 2 years ago. 
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Senate bill 1285, in substance, author- 
izes and directs the Army and Navy to 
distribute post-card applications for bal- 
lots from each State to deliver and 
return these ballots. 

Prompt, expeditious, efficient distribu- 
tion will insure ample time for voting. 
Ve can depend on the Army and Navy 
to do this. 

Sure, it is a difficult assignment. But 
so was the invasion of Africa, Italy, and 
Guadalcanal, but they did a bang-up job 
there. They will deliver the ballots just 
as they delivered the bullets—to the 
right place—on time. 

Senate bill 1285, reported out by the 
committee, will give these men what they 
want—a legal ballot from top to bottom, 
to intelligently vote for men of their 
choice, if they are not—as many will 
be—too busy fighting, 

Senate bill 1285 will avoid duplication 
of efforts—duplication of asking for and 
mailing the short “bobtail” and the full 
ballots. 

Senate bill 1285 will eliminate unnec- 
essary handling of ballots. 

Senate bill 1235 is legal, constitutional, 
American. 

It is up to you to make your choice. 


and 
ana 





Soldiers’ Vote 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
again to urge the chairman of the Rules 
Committee and the leadership of the 
House to report out without further delay 
the House committee bill 1285 and to 
urge that the bill be considered on the 
floor of the House at the earliest possible 
date. 

This House bill has now been blocked 
by those in opposition to allowing the 
soldiers to vote by absentee ballot for 
50 days. Late in November the com- 
mittee chairman invoked a point of order 
preventing the bill from being reported 
out when an overwhelming majority of 
the committee were ready to take such 
action. I appealed to the chairman at 
different times following this action to 
convene the committee and give us a 
chance to report out the bill. Had this 
bill been reported out at that time a 
bi’l to give the soldiers a right to vote 
could easily have been passed before the 
Christmas holidays. 

Those who have been backing the 
Federal war ballot commission bill 
caused this delay in order to give time 
in which they could build up a propa- 
ganda machine with the intent of smear- 
ing and browbeating those who are op- 
posed to their “bobtailed” ballot that 
would sell the soldiers short, with the 
hope that they could revise the Green- 
Lucas bill and yet attain the political 
benefits it would bring to them. They 
have delayed and blocked the consider- 
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ation of the House committee bill for 
this and other purposes 

Opponents of the House bill called 
upon Sidney Hillman, at the head of the 
political committee of the C. I. O., who 
went into action with them in a Nation- 
wide campaign to intimidate the Con- 
gressmen who had the courage to try to 
work out a bill that would preserve the 
constitutional rights of this country and 


would give the soldier a real opportunity 
to vote. 

Joining in this campaign ha 
every Communist league and 
“reds” and radicals in America. 

The action yesterday by the Senate 
committee in reporting for ec 
tion the ed Green-Lucas bill wa 
objective they ] With various 


“oul 
eCvVvis 


sougnt, 


States calling a special election in a sin- 
cere effort to give the soldier a chance to 
vote by the absentee-ballot system and 
other States anxiously waiting for the 
Congress to take action so they could fit 


their State laws, so far as possible, to the 
bill we will pass, the proponents of the 
Green-Lucas bill were intent upon 
foisting the short ballot onto the soldiers 
that they have continued to delay the 
enactment of such a bill. 

Let the press of the Nation carry the 
news to the fathers and mothe 
soldiers and to the soldiers in the camps 
of the continental United States within 


SO 


rs of the 


reach of the press, that the delay in 
providing legislation to give the soldier 
an opportunity to vote can be placed 


squarely on those who have been leading 
the fight for the Green-Lucas bill—and 
let the press of the Nation warn them 
now that the Green-Lucas bill is a politi- 
cal attempt to sell the soldiers short— 
that the ballot they refer to is only a 
blank scrap of paper wit the name 


harnié 
hou 


of a candidate on it, and that it dis- 
franchises the soldier of voting for the 
Governor of his State, other State, dis- 


trict, and county candidates. 
This revised war-ballot commission 
bill is more vicious than the first was 
far as the soldi are concerned. 
leads one to question whether or not the 
are afraid to allow the soldiers to v« 
The only change of importance 


£0 
ers It 
te. 


f > nme 
irom the 


original bill that was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority in the Senate, a 
I understand, is that it lea\ to the 


States the question as to whether or not 
the ballots are legal and shall be count: 
by the various State can 

My information is that many of the 
big States like Illinois cannot, under 
their laws, count these blank ballots after 


ing board 


the soldiers have voted them. What a 
travesty to put over in the guise of at- 
tempting to give the soldiers a chance 


to vote. 
The proponents of the Green-Lucas 
bill are so intent in taking ; 


litical ad- 


vantage, which they believe will help to 
elect a President and control the Con- 
gress, that they insist on regimenting 
the soldiers for the few minutes they 


should be given in which to mark their 
ballots. 

Think of an election day being held 
with the soldier voting under t harp 
eye of his comraanding officer when 
House bill will send him the full and com- 
plete absentee ballot which he car 
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and vote and then place in an envelope, 
mailing it back to his home State elec- 
tion official. 

We who oppose the Green-Lucas bill 
believe it is unfair to cheat him out of 
an opportunity to vote the same kind of 
a ballot that we vote at home, when we 
know that under our bill we can give 
him the ballot in plenty of time for him to 
vote it and return it to be counted. 

We believe he is entitled to 10 or 15 
minutes time in which he can exercise 
this right in a democratic way. We are 
trying te guarantee to the soldier a fifth 
freedom—a freedom to cast an untram- 
meled ballot in a constitutional election, 
a chance to help to make the democracy 
work he is fighting to defend. 


Soldiers’ Vote 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the blessings of democracy 
are not only advertised by us throughout 
the world but deemed worthy of the 
greatest sacrifice of our blood and treas- 
ure, it would seem to me to be a great 
tragedy should we fail to give those in 
the armed services both ballots and bul- 
lets in the name of that same democracy. 
It has been said that our Constitution 
provides a framework of government, a 
division of powers, and a charter of lib- 
erties. It is just as essential to preserve 
that framework—founded on the ballot 
of a free electorate—as it is to proclaim 
that liberty throughout the land which 
has been thus far secured and made se- 
cure by our foundation of universal 
suffrage. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
any Member of Congress would desire to 


deprive any of the members of our armed | 


services of the right to vote in time of 
war any more than in time of peace. 
Neither can I believe that our Consti- 


tution is such a strait jacket that it will | 
not admit of such cooperation between | 
the Federal and State sovereignties as | 
will make certain the achievement of the | 


end desired by all. The Constitution 


solemnly guarantees to every State the | 


blessings of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 


This is not a matter for partisanship but 


for patriotism—not one for love of party | 


but one for love of country. 
In time of war, law is silent. 


measure true within the walls. A way 


was found to send the National Guard | 


limits of the 


even 


outside the territorial 
United States during 
World War. 
can be assigned to the Federal Govern- 
ment and forces, in aid of the States, to 
the end that those who serve in war may 
vote. It must be remembered that our 


I use the term “republican” in | 
its wider and not its rarer acceptance. | 


This is | 
true as between belligerents and in a | 


the First | 
An appropriate function | 


forces are under authority. The civil 
authorities can hardly go into an armed 
camp and supervise the activities of 
soldiers. They cannot give orders to of- 


ficers—and it is the commanding officer | 


who must do much to supervise and cer- 


tify the casting and transmittal of the | 


vote. 


counting of the ballots, I think this is a 
matter for the exclusive action of the 
States. A great many of the States, in- 
cluding my own State of Nevada by con- 
stitutional provision, require that no 
person in the military service offering a 
ballot shall be denied either for failure to 
register or for failure to pay any poll tax. 
Matters of this sort might well be left to 
the States because of the emergency 
without raising other issues or attempt- 
ing a permanent seizure of jurisdiction 
by. the Federal Government. 

It is evident that the ordinary privilege 
of voting at a primary election or at a 
general election for county and State 
officers cannot be exercised during this 
war by men overseas. 

Army and Navy officials have stated 
that it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to administer 48 State election laws 
among soldiers and sailors scattered all 
over the globe. 

Under the election law of September 
16, 1942, only 28,000 votes were cast. 
That was a very small fraction of those 
then qualified to vote. With some 12,- 
000,000 qualified votes in 1944, it is to 
be supposed that a much larger number 
and proportion will have the opportunity 
to participate. 

We should consider the time element 
and eliminate preliminary petitions in- 
volving the transportation of mails many 
times over great distances. If uniform, 
simplified Federal ballots could be sent 
at an early time to the commanding offi- 
cers of all service units for distribution 
everywhere, these might be privately 
marked and deposited—classified by 
State and county and forwarded to the 
proper general or specific election boards 
for counting. The solemn statement of 
a service voter that he or she is competent 
and qualified to vote generally and in 
the particular district, made to his or her 
immediate commanding officer, without 
oath or affidavit, could well be declared 
sufficient by Federal enactment. In the 
final course the local election officers 
might well be left to receive or reject the 
ballot but only on the ground either of 
nonresidence or other disqualifying dis- 
ability 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
and should be no conclusive barrier to 
collaboration between the general and 
the local governments in securing to all 
in the services the right to vote. The 
Constitution does not stand in the way 
and as to receiving ballots cast under 
form on the face fair, if the local elec- 
tion boards should take an attitude pro- 
hibitive of the reasonable exercise of the 
franchise, then this must be considered 
a domestic political matter beyond the 
inhibitory or correctional power of the 
Federal authority. To throw this entire 
project into the arena of invidious criti- 
cism and discrimination here and now 
will not only deny even more substan- 
tial rights to the servicemen but prob- 


In the matter of the acceptance and | 
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ably will frustrate the entire proj 
We cannot afford to delay. 

It is my hope that my colleagues wi!) 
substitute the Worley bill, H. R. 3989 
for the Senate bill, as amended and re. 
ported out by a majority of the Commit 
tee on Election of President, Vice Pr: 
dent, and Representatives in Coner: 
The provisions of the Worley bill wi) 
make certain that the men and women 
in our armed forces will be given the op- 
portunity of casting their votes for na- 
tional officials in the election in 1944. 

The servicemen are chosen to serve 
under a universal rule. They should be 
treated with the same universality as 
respects their votes. 


Plight of the Small Farmer in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a letter from a constituent and 
also an article and letter appearing in 
the Hartford Courant of recent date. 

The information and facts set forth 
by an actual small farmer in Bloomfield, 
Conn., in his letter tells better than can I 
why he begs of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration: 

MapIson, CONN., January 19, 1944 


Mr, RANULF COMPTON, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR FRIEND: I am enclosing a piece cut 
from the Hartford Courant, which I think 
states the condition of the small farmer as 
well as anything I have seen. 

It is getting more difficult for the farmers 
all the time. I am losing a man who has been 
with me for 5 years, as I cannot increase his 
wages. I have sold 30 head of young stock 
and a number of acres of my farm so we cau 


| continue a short time longer. 


It is imperative that we have at least 2 
cents increase per quart for our milk. 

We are having an open winter and not too 
severe cold, which I enjoy more than I would 
if I was in Florida. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp F. KELSEY. 


| GIVE THE FARMER AT LEAST A BREAK—WITH TRUE 


PATRIOTISM HE FIGHTS TO CORRECT ONE OF 
GREATEST ERRORS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


| To the EprTor OF THE COURANT: 


I am sending the accompanying letter to 
Mr. Chester Bowles, of the O. P. A., ana 
thought you might be interested in it for 
your People’s Forum section. 

The farmer, particularly the small one, se!- 


| dom takes time to express himself, but I fee! 


that his plight is one of serious national 
interest. 
JostaH D. SweETT. 
BLOOMFIELD. 


Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am just an individual farmer, 
a New England farmer, slowly being forced 
to quit farming. I farm a side-hill farm 
without help other than my wife. My chil- 
dren are too young to help. I have to keep 

























































forms of records for t G n- 
I can’t keep records that are able 
» me my own costs at a mom ’s 
I have heard so many arguments by 


it officials and agencies stating the 
increased costs and record incom 
w we are getting 115 percent 
whatever that means—and how sub- 
re saving the day, that I decided this 
y Sunday to dig into my records and 
t myc itions. 
; prompted by the fact that I work 
a. m. to 8 p. m., 7 days a week 
ir, and the only exceptic are when 
» all night with a sick cow, or broken 
equipment, or harrow in the Spring 
midnight or later—my tractor has 
und I have never been worse off 
ally. The 100 quarts of milk and the 
ven eggs I make a day constitute a 
farmer, but there are many of us; and 
been said many little brooks make a 
ver. I doubt that the large farms turn 
s much for each man hired 
are the figures I dug up from my 
ds. These are my costs and receipts 
il try to buy as economically as I can and 
; profitably ssIcan. I am spending my 
money, not the Government’s, the 
plants are doing. All these figures were 
for the same dates in December 1941, 
fter war was declared, and December 
2 years later. 

e cost as of December 1, 1941, December 
13, approximate increase is as follows: 
Feed for laying hens, per 100 pounds, 
7%, $3.48, percent; feed for milking 


365 


ns 


as 


2Q 


oo 


per 100 pounds, $2.20, $3.28, poor 
lity, 50 percent; ordinary farm broom, 


1 quality, $1.15, $1.65, 45 percent; ordi- 
ry work gloves, 75 cents, $1, 33 percent; 

labor, always obtainable, per day $4, 
btainable, $5, 25 percent. 

These are just a few items, but every item 
I purchase is similar. Many necessary items 

unobtainable, not because of scarcity of 
terials, but because the manufacturer 
operate profitably under ceiling prices 
therefore takes those materials to 

nufacture products not under O. P. A. 
C rols. 

The Government promise of no tires to 
retailers forced me to give up a retail egg 

ute early in 1942. I sell my milk and eggs 

lesale. Here are my December 1941 and 
December 1943 prices: 
Milk, per quart, December 1941, 814 cents; 
cember 1943, 814 cents plus 1 cent subsidy; 
increase of less than 10 percent. 
Eggs, per dozen, December 1941, 3434 cents: 
December 1943, 3014 cents; a decrease of 
pproximately 13 percent 

Please bear in mind my poultry feed costs 
were 33 percent higher, my egg prices 13 per- 

nt lower in 1943 than in 1941. My dairy 

ed costs 50 percent more and milk price is 
less than 10 percent higher. This subsidy 
business of less than 10 percent was given 
out solely to offset increased feed prices 
How less than 10 percent of milk cost can 
offset a 50 percent increase in feed cost is a 

ystery to me. Iam only too well aware that 
feed cost isn’t all there is to producing a 
quart of milk, but there is no cost that goes 
to a quart of milk that has not increased. 
A first-class milking cow in 1941 could be 
btained for $125, today it is $200. The sal- 

ige on same cow is much less because of 
meat rationing. 

I know these figures are not put together 
in the right order, and I am well aware that 
you O. P. A. people can twist figures to say 
anything, but the old balance sheet in the 
average farmer’s pocket is the real story. 
I want to win this war, and I like my work 
and my livestock, and I'll work for nothing 
more than a poor living; but I can’t get my 
creditors interested in farm bonds with noth- 
ing behind them, nor can I build up a na- 
tional debt. By going into debt I could keep 


he 


oe 








farming anotl 
creditors with 
not built tl 

farmer. 
War, 


If 





We want 

and we are tl 
the Government 
duce the foo 





farmer is 


one 
that can be made, especially here in New 
England and the Northeast generally. 
Milk and eggs are two basic foods, and the 


largest percentage of these two f S used 
in New England is produced in New England 
and largely on small farms. Wipe out the 
small farms, and the millions of war workers 
in this section will require food ped in 
Inasr 


hi 
shit 





much as we are short of oil, coal, and 
gasoline because (we are told) of overloaded 
transportation, how can _ transportation 





handle milk and eggs if they could get them? 

Let's W up; it's already too late to save 
it all, but give the farmers that have stuck 
it out these 2 years a break. Roll back labor 
costs. Put a ceiling on them that will cut 
war-production cost, therefore taxes, also 
farm costs. Give farmers cost plus 10 per 
cent. At any rate let’s see that the farmer 
gets cost. Ceilings are fine, but if we can’t 
have peak prices to offset losses, let’s have 
floors. It’s certainly unfair to restrict our 
chances of profit and force us to take losses 
caused by overproduction when we are 
pleaded into this very overproduction by the 
Government. 


ine 





Mr. Speaker, I shall await with great 
interest the reply of Mr. Chester Bowles 
to Mr. Swett’s letter. 





Supply of Certain Fabrics for North 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from Leo T. Crowley, Adminis- 
trator of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 
December 21, 1943. 

Hon. JoHN W. McCorMack, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE McCormack: In an- 

swer to your request for the detailed infor- 
mation about the supplying of cloth for 
diapers to Prench North Africa, I wish to ad- 
vise you as follows: 


In the period following the invasion of 
north Africa emphasis was placed on provid- 
ing the minimum quantities of food and 


clothing necessary to help reestablish the ci- 
villian economy in that area for reasons of 
military necessity 

As a part of this policy, the North African 
Economic Board, of which General E 
hower is a member, requested that a supp! 
of diaper cloth be sent to that area. 

We 450,000 yards of cloth to north 

frica in January, February, and March 1943. 
An additional shipment of 90,000 “squ 
was made in the month of May. All of this 


sen 


sent 


res” 
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Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAR 





INA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker 
3420, a bill introduced LEA, of 
, who is chairman of the Com- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign I 
merce, which amends the Civil Aeronau- 


a: 


by 


tics Act of 1938, will in a short time be 
considered in the House of Representa- 
tive 

Every fair-minded person re nizes 


that the passage of the civil avi 
H. R. 3420, is essen 
fare of the United States. 
Today aviation is the fastest moving 
force inthe world. Aviation has changed 
maps, shrunk oceans, and broken down 
the age-old barriers of mountains 
oceans, and deserts. 
The legislation for its promotion, and 
the legislation for its regulation must 
keep pace with this industry’s swift ad- 


vancement. The present aviation bill i 
a result of the most intense study for a 


whole year by the great ry of the 


present Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Day after day, 
whether in the hearings, the subcommit- 


tee, or in the full committee, since Janu- 
ary 1943 many of the members of this 
committee have devoted their tim 
study of the subject. In order t 
public could be informed of ] 





e 
hat the 


A iS 
taking place, successive committee prints 
of the bill were made public and dis- 
tributed to all interested parti 


The bill reflects the 1 yns that 
country has learned since the last war, 
f also the lessons from experience 
under the present Civil Aeronautics A 
The present law has been improved 
ernized, and codified. The 
other necessary regulat in 
ing laws have been improved 
to meet the present condition 


i 


The bill recognizes that ivil aq tion 


ions und 


is a bulwark of defense to the « 
not only today but in the future 

The bill strengthens our « t 
efforts to develop all bran of civil 
aviation and to guard against I -war 
defiation in the in try h back 
aviat y) a trot ‘ ft t y’ 


avia Ad Al ‘ a' y AA A Aa Ake 
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The bill recognizes that private flying 
must be encouraged through simplifying 
its regulation and promotion and stimu- 
lating broad interest through aviation 
education and otherwise. 

The bill recognizes and provides that 
their administrative procedures must be 
streamlined and clarified in the interest 
of speed and greater protection to the 
individual. 

I could give in detail all of the very 
admirable and very necessary provisions 
of the bill which apply to commercial 
flying, private flying, and other aspects 
which are necessary for national defense 
and in the public interest. 

There is opposition to this bill from 
some quarters caused by misinformation 
or by selfish interests. When the bill 
comes befcre the House and when it is 
thoroughly explained to the House, I am 
satisfied in my own mind that it will be 
approved by a large majority because 
the Members of the House of Représent- 
atives will recognize the necessity for 
the forward steps which have been taken 
by a majority of the committee who re- 
ported this bill favorably. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the third in a series of radio talks 
on our foreign-policy broadcast by me 
over Wisconsin networks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator WILEY. In two previous radio talks, 
I discussed the pattern of the post-war 
world which has emerged from the confer- 
ences of Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran. 

In my first talk, I said the pattern is a 
hopeful one. It is hopeful because it pro- 
poses to build a post-war system of interna- 
tional security around the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, large and small. 

In my second talk, I pointed out that any 
reasonable system of world security must be 
built on the reasonable security of each 
member state. And I insisted that each 
member state has a primary obligation to look 
first of all to its own reasonable security. 

I defined reasonable security as a security 
which can be achieved without jeopardizing 
the like security of any other state. 

Three observations should be made at this 
point 

In the first place, the pattern which has 
emerged from the official declarations of 
post-war purpose by the United States, Great 

the Soviet Union, and the Chinese 
Republic, is, after all, only a pattern, however 
hopeful. It is a statement of a general prin- 
ciple which it is proposed to apply in the pro- 
motion of a general purpose. 

Our common sense tells us 
be otherwise. 

Our common sense tells 
undertake to promote world 
the solution of a series of 


that it could not 


us that we must 
security through 
specific problems. 


} and-error basis and in a spirit of give-and- 











Our common sense tells us, too, that we must 
work out many of the solutions on a trial- 


take. We shall attempt, that is, to find solu- 
tions along the lines of the broad pattern of 
principle and purpose already laid down but 
the solutions must necessarily be a series 
of reasonable compromises. 

We cannot and shall not compromise the 
fundamental principle that all states shall 
deal with each other as sovereign equals, but 
again our common sense tells us that we can 
deal with each other as equals only because 
we are confident of our ability to find reason- 
able compromise or adjustments of our vari- 
ous problems. 

The second observation follows logically 
from the first. In the practical application 
of our major principle and purpose to specific 
problems, no individual state will be in posi- 
tion to negotiate as it should in the give-and- 
take of necessary particular compromise un- 
less it has previously achieved a maximum 
of reasonable security for itself. 

This is particularly true of the three major 
states which, after this war is won, will have 
the actual military power to determine the 
shape and purpose of the post-war world. It 
is the particular good fortune of the world 
as it is now constituted that the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
can each achieve a reasonable post-war secu- 
rity without in any way jeopardizing the 
reasonable security of either of the other two. 
If I do not include the Chinese Republic 
among the great powers now holding actual 
and predominant military power, I am only 
calling attention to the obvious. China will 
become one of the great powers with the 
cordial cooperation of her present major 
allies, but it will require at least a generation 
until the Chinese people have developed the 
necessary industrial base on which all modern 
military power is built 

In discussing this matter of actual and pre- 
dominant military power, I think it should 
be emphasized that the most hopeful feature 
of the hopeful post-war pattern so far 
emerged is that it recognizes frankly and 
honestly that sovereign power can be and 
must be organized in the interests of inter- 
national security and international justice. 
That is the great lesson taught by the decade 
of appeasement—by the years of the 1930’s— 
when each of the present major military 
powers of the grand alliance, in turn, ap- 
peased the Axis gangsters, while Berlin and 
Rome and Tokyo organized their own vast 
military power in the interests of interna- 
tional brigandage. 

My third observation quite logically follows 
from the other two. 

Whether we work out a post-war system 
of world peace and security depends entirely 
on how reasonably we interpret our own 
security needs in relation to other and small 
peace-loving states which we have invited 
to join with us in setting up the post-war 
organization. 

Quite obviously, these smaller states must 
look for their own security tu the good will 
and sense of justice of their more powerful 
neighbors. Their bitter experiences with the 
Axis gangsters must have convinced thentr 
that they can hope to live in reasonable se- 
curity only when the great powers of the 
world are sincerely dedicated to a program 
of world security. These small states, par- 
ticularly the smaller European and Asiatic 
states, have learned the bitter truth that no 
state is entirely sovereign unless it has the 
power to command respect for its sover- 
eignty. 

But the three or four major powers have 
learned their own bitter lesson from the ex- 
perience through which they are now passing. 
They have learned that total security in the | 
sense it has been attempted by Adolf Hit- | 
ler's Third Reich or Hirohito’s Empire is an | 
utter impossibility. Total security can be | 
purchased only at the expense of total loss of | 
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all freedom by other states. It can be pur. 
chased only at the total disregard of the 
rights of all other states of all other peoples, 
And it follows quite indubitably that it can 
be purchased only at the expense of the to. 


| tal degradation of the states and the peoples 


making the attempt. 

Events have proven that Hitler and Hiro. 
hito even though willing to pay this great 
price of the destruction of all civilized 
standards didn’t have the power to make t 
purchase stick. 

So the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the Chinese Republic have 
learned once more what they always knew, 
They have learned anew that the world can- 
not be built around the barbarous notion of 
a herrenvolk. They have learned that their 
own avowed way of building on cooperation, 
mutual trust, and good will is the only sound 
and practical and common-sense way. 

They have learned, that is, that an ever. 
lasting and solid and very practical realism 
of the highest sort is final sanction of the 
idealism they proclaim. 

And just as no single state is powerful 
enough to achieve its own total security, so 
no single state or group of states can un- 
dertake to set up a system of world security 
without recognizing the reasonable security 
of the small as well as the great, the weak a 
well as the strong. Again, this is much mor: 
than a matter of mere abstract justice. The 
smaller states of the world can work har- 
moniously and confidently with their power. 
ful neighbors or they can sulk in sullen fear, 
If we ure able to convince them that they 
may all work in harmonious confidence with 
us, our task will be substantially easier. 

Not only that, but we prove our good will 
and our good intentions toward each other 
exactly as we prove them toward these smaller 
and weaker neighbors who should be our 
helpful friends. 

These three observations lead to an ines- 
capable conclusion. 

Any durable system of world security can 
be achieved only if the major powers of the 
post-war world first of all achieve their own 
reasonable security. And since reasonable 
security is by definition a security which is 
not achieved at the expense of a similar se- 
curity of others, the post-war world we hope 
to build will not be a static world. It will 
not be a return to the status quo ante in the 
sense that article X of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant was finally interpreted by 
the signatory powers. On the contrary, it 
will be a dynamic world, a changing world. 
And it will be a world of durable peace only 
to the extent that the major powers and the 
smaller states prove ready constantly to ad- 
just themselves to its changing conditions. 

In my second radio talk on this subject, I 
insisted that in the interests of our own 
reasonable security the United States has 
direct and immediate interest in the post-war 
disposition of three mid-Pacific island 
groups—the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the 
Marianas. 

I pointed out that on two prior occasions 
this country neglected or refused outright 
to concern itself directly with the fate cf 
these islands. At the conclusion of our wa 
with Spain we permitted Spain to sell the 
islands to Germany. At the conclusion « 
the First World War we permitted Japan to 
have a mandate over them. 

It is a matter of record, of course, that un 
der its mandate, Japan was strictly forbidden 
to fortify these islands, but it is equally : 
matter of record that Japan completely is 
nored the terms of the mandate. 

We are learning now, and at great cost, 
what it means to have these islands in enemy 
hands. We are learning that neither the 
mandate system of Versailles nor the system 
of localized zones, which we worked out with 
Japan in the Washington Treaty of 1922, are 
adequate to our Security in the Pacific. 
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Overcoming of Group Animosities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


ION. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very thoughtful and in- 
spiring discussion on the American 
Forum of the Air entitled “How Can W 
Overcome Group Animosities?” on Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Theodore Granik. The speakers 
were: Mr. Basil O’Connor, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
and Dr. Frank Kingdon. 

Subsequent to this broadcast, Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York, addressed a letter to 
Judge Proskauer, expressing warm ap- 
proval of the principles of tolerance and 
Americanism in his broadcast. I ask 
unanimous consent that Archbishop 
Speliman’s letter be printed immediately 
following the text of the forum discus- 
sion. 

Iam advised by the Printing Office that 
the estimate of cost of printing the mat- 
ter in the Recorp is $120. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 








Chairman GrantK. As the zero hour for 
invasion nears, our military leade plead for 
a united front ne to upp t the b ié 
front 


It seems ironic to be talking about unity— 
or rather lack of unity—in the United States 

Yet no American can close his eyes to the 
manifestations of disunity about u There 

re continued disagreements between man- 

agement and labor; between political fac- 
tions; between religious and nati 
discrimination against certain e 
our populace 

Our armed forces are proving too much for 
the Nazis, but at home we seem at time 
ready to surrender to the Nazi weapon of 
divide and conquer. We thought tl 
against a common enemy would uni 
would eliminate these group tensi 
hatreds. But they persist, and they threaten 
to become even more dangerous as we ap- 
proach the post-war era 

How can be head off these threats? What 
steps should be taken now to stop this hor- 
rible business of arraying class against class 
faith against faith, race against race, in this 
land of the free? 

This evening the American Forum of the 
Air has invited three outstanding figures on 
the American scene, ieaders of the Catholic 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths, to discuss “How 
can we overcome group animositics?” The 
are: Mr. Basil O’Connor, president of the Na- 

onal Foundation for Infantile F ? 
ink P, Graham, president of ths 
of North Carolina and public member of the 
National War Labor Board; and Judge Joseph 
M. Proskauer, president of the American J 
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Each has prepared a brief statement. Then 

all will join in an extemporaneous round- 

table discussion for which we have invited 

Frank Kingdon, noted commentator and 

formerly president of the University of New- 
ct as panel leader 

First, then, Mr. Basil O’Connor, 
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social prejudice and, through that under- 
standing, gradually overcome personal preju- 
dice and group animosities. Group preju- 
dices are deep in the psychological inheri- 
tance of thousands of years in the develop- 
ment of what anthropologists call conscious- 
ness of our kind of human being as opposed 
to their kind of human being with all the 
attendant fears of the strange and different, 
and with all the consequent antipathies 
toward differences in color, race, religion, 
culture, and customs. 2acial and religious 
animosities cannot be isolated in time or 
place. They are as complex as human psy- 
chology, older than history, and as wide as 
the world. History recalls the antipathies 
and discriminations in the relations of Jew 
and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, Roman 
and Provincial, Christian and Jew, Catholic 
and Protestant, white, red, black, and yel- 
low peoples—fearing and too often hating 
each other because different in color and 
race, religion, and region. Yet modern 
science and education reveal that the differ- 
ences in achievement and civilization are 
based mainly on differences in environment 
and opportunity, rather than on differences 
in race, color, or shape of the head. The 
difference is more in the opportunity than in 
the canacity to achieve. The very sincerity 
and depth of race prejudice is the founda- 
tion of its power and its exploitation by 
demagogues and the dominant group. In 
our time, 1. aster racialism has become not 
the key to history, is not the basis of a su- 
»erior civilization, but the instrument of 
Nazi imperialism in the total war for global 
domination. 

In opposition to master racialism is the 
American dream, now revived in the Ameri- 
can youth giving their lives on all the fronts 
of freedom Through this revival of the 
American dream of human liberty and the 
equal chance for all people, we can be moved 
in time to overcome the powers of prejudices 
and discriminations. 

More powerful than even education and the 
American dream is the spiritual sense of one 
world, one human family of all men as 
brothers and sons of God. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Dr. Graham. 
And now, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Committee. 
Judge Proskauer. 
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We are fortunate to be able to discuss this 
problem in an atmosphere so charged with the 
spirit of national unity. We know that the 
war has brought us all together. The boys at 
the front don’t ask whether a man is white 
or black, foreign or native-born, Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew; they wish to know only if 
he's a good soldier. And on the home front 
general solidarity of purpose unites us, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, in single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

None the less, the barrage of propaganda 
from enemy and native anti-Americans has 
created certain group tensions among us. If 
this is possible now, what of the post-war 
period, when economic readjustments, unem- 
ployment, and all the conditions that will at- 
tend the changing over to peacetime living, 
will create a more fertile soil for the seeds of 
dissension? Hitler will be gone, but the rab- 
ble rousers who have learned a trick or two 
from him will still remain, and they may be 
expected to continue their attempts to stir 
up hatred for this group or that, in order to 
gain a following for themselves. 

Two things can fortify us against the harm 
such men might do. Every man, woman, and 
child in America must learn to understand 
and recognize the propaganda of “divide and 
conquer.” Whoever preaches suspicion and 
mistrust of a fellow American on the ground 
of race, religion, or color, is a messenger of 
national destruction. This knowledge, plus 
the warmer understanding of cur neighbor 
that comes from working with him on com- 
munity projects, can Kecp us cafe. 


Chief Justice Hughes once said: “Liberty 
cannot be conserved by majority rule unless 
the majority holds sacred individual rights 
regardless of race or creed, so that along with 
differences of politics and religion we have a 
deep and abiding sense of human dignity and 
worth and hence of our capacity for friendly 
cooperation in pursuit of common ideals of 
justice.” 

This, in the words of the statesman, is what 
we read in the Ten Commandments and in 
the Sermon on the Mount. No nation can 
sndure if it gives only lip service to the in- 
junction “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Gonstitutional guaranties are not 
enough and cannot be enough. They are but 
a rope of sand to hold us to our moorings, 
unless we strengthen the rope with right 
thinking and individual right conduct. 

This lesson we must take to heart in this 
year of sorrow, when man’s inhumanity to 
man has made the countless millions mourn. 
In the ancient Greek tradition every physi- 
cian took the Hippocratic oath, which re- 
mains the oath of the physician of today. 
In this time of war each one of us must be a 
physician to the cause of humanity and 
brotherhood, which is the basis of American 
democracy. In the spirit of this oath, let 
every true American solemnly resolve: 

I will daily deal with every man in business, 
in social, and in political relations only on the 
basis of his true individual worth. 

I will never try to indict a whole people by 
reason of the delinquency of any member. 

I will spread no rumor and no slander 
against any sect. 

In my daily conduct I will consecrate my- 
self, hour by hour, to the achievement of the 
highest ideal of the dignity of mankind— 
human equality, human fellowship, and 
human brotherhood. 

If every one cf us shall take that oath and 
keep it, we shall have gone a long way to 
overcome group animosities and achieve that 
accord which is the basis and the vindication 
of American democracy. 

Chairman GRANIK. Thank you, Judge Pros- 
kauer. The American Forum of the Air con- 
tinues with its extemporaneous round-table 
discussion of “How can we overcome group 
animosities?” 

We have invited Dr. Frank Kingdon, the 
educator and writer, to lead this discussion. 

Dr. Kingdon, do you have a question or 
comment to address to any of the speakers? 

Dr. KINGDON. I am very much interested in 
this discussion of differences, but I always 
detect when we get to talking about differ- 
ences a sort of apology for having a country 
with differences in it. I am wondering if 
you gentlemen would be willing to discuss the 
value of differences. Does a group by keeping 
its own uniqueness contribute, or does it de- 
tract from our total American life? Judge 
Proskauer, what do you think about that? 

Judge ProsKavurr. I think it contributes 
greatly by maintaining within its proper 
limits its own individual differences. If you 
don’t have these differences, you have the 
sameness which results in mediocrity. Amer- 
ica is not to be made up of people all alike, 
all cast in the same mold. 

Mr. O'Connor. Isn't it difficult to say what 
the proper limits are? If you take over and 
maintain your entire historical background, 
don’t you really result in a segregation proc- 
ess which simply accentuates the differences 
between groups? 

Judge ProsKAvER. I think the groups can 
fairly be accentuated without preying upon 
one another. The great thing for America is 
to get what it has always got, the best con- 
tribution that can come from the Irish stock, 
from the Protestant stock, from the Jewish 
stock, from all those groups which, if united, 
do make America great. 

Mr. O'Connor. Isn't the problem really, I 
mean, to keep those things as a cultural way 
of life in the groups, but at the same time, 
} fit into a sort of pattern of existence within 

a sphere? 
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Dr. GraHaM. Wouldn't you say, Judge, tha: 
economic and political discrimination 
account of uniqueness of race and creed j 
line with the Nazi program? 

Judge PROSKAUER. Exactly. 

Dr. GraHaAM. And that America in the a 
of its infant weakness, the haven of heret 
and the oppressed of all races, must not j 
the days of its power become the strongh 
of bigots? 

Dr. Kincpon. I don’t want Mr. O'C 
to get away too easily with what he 
It seems to me you are dealing with s 
thing that really has a creative aspect; t 
is to say, I am a little inclined to go 
with Judge Proskauer and believe that 
more the differences are emphasized, 
sense, the more they act creatively uy 
other, even though sometimes in tern 
irritation. 

Mr. O'Connor. What becomes of your p 
ess of assimilation, then? 

Dr. Ktncpon. That brings us, of cou 
the difference between unity and uniform 
That is to say, your progress of a 
is what Dr. Graham was talking about 
the essentially spiritual process. You m« 
on the basis of a common loyalty, but 
doesn't mean that you meet on the ba 
acceptance of certain intellectual tenet 

Judge ProsKAvER. This very discu 
brings that out clearly. You and I qd 
agree on this, apparently, and yet I c 
that you and your stock have contribute 
America some of the greatest elements 
have made for its strength. We can « 
tribute from the very diversity of our hi 
teges to a common pot that makes Ame! 
great, and it does not follow from the v 
of those contributions that we have t 
mean to each other or cut one an 
throats. 

Dr. GrAHAM. Or be merely uniform 

Judge Proskauer. Or be mercly ut 

Dr. GRAHAM. The world has given Am 
the vigor and variety of its differen 
America should protect and enrich its d 
ences for the sake cf America and the wo 

Judge PRosSKAUER. Mr. O'Connor, you y 
self referred in your very dramatic ope 
statement to the different stocks that g 
make up America, and you yourself drew 
the lesson that from the very mingling 
those various groups came a great less 
the fundamentals of American liberty 
cemocracy. 

Mr. O’Connor. I think we all ought to be 
able to agree on the fact that we can’t « 
phasize our differences and at the same tin 
get along very well together. I think 
history of the country proves that th 
groups, by the process of giving up here 
there and the other place, have worked « 
an assimilation process that has made tl 
country great. I think the tendency has be 
lately to go the other way and keep the 
segregated units too much segregated. How- 
ever, that is a matter of opinion. 

Dr. Krncpon. That, however, is part of the 
social process. That is to say, I don’t think 
that your process of association is going to be 
one that moves always evenly. There w 
times when the differences will be exas 
ated, other times perhaps when the process 
of assimilation moves more rapidly, but 
does seem to me that the very thing you are 
indicating shows how differences do mean 
ultimately some kind of adjustment, but that 
adjustment itself, then, presents new aspects 
of differences that then become reconciled 
into new assimilation. That is the growing 
process, the assimilation of the different 
things into the body politic. 

Dr. GraHAM. Wouldn’t you say that under- 
standing religious and racial differences 
makes for a better understanding of other 
differences, and for an appreciation of the 
sacredness of human personality as basic to 
human freedom? 

Dr. Krncpon. I think the whole democratic 
process is basically a spiritual conception. 
I would like to ask you a question, Dr. 
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m, because of your experierce in the 
Labor Board. Do you think that a tri- 
ird that represents three conflict- 


sts in America—labor, the emy r, 
iblic—that such a tripartite board 
es or increases industrial tensions? 
GraHaM. I think it decreases industrial 
and I can that labor and man- 
oth have accepted what to them 
ry objectionable decisions of the W 
- Board because they sat in not mere] 
but with a vot They partici- 
in the decisi They hated the de- 
but because they participated in it, 
three sides—public, labor, and manage- 
they closed ranks and were one solid 
k for compliance in this critical time. 
Mr. O'Connor. Did that all in the 
: of the Little Steel formula? 
GraHaM. The Little Steel formula has 
been lifted; it is still there solid, in spite 
verything you read. Take the United 
Workers under John Lewis. They did 
k the Little Steel formula, in spite of 
you read. This tripartite board has 
that line, and they got what they got 
-the terms of their 22-year-old contract 
the right of the Fair Lab standards 
That is news, but it is the truth 
KINGDON. It is good old news, I'd say 
u think it has all the more strength 
the three groups were represented? 
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GRAHAM. Yes; because the three groups 
I presented. 
Dr. Kincpon. Suppose it had been a public 
i all by itself? 
Dr. GraHamM. I understand the President 
udvised to scrap the tripartite board and 
a public board without the tensions 
of the board. I think that would have 
crapping the democratic process itself. 
lige PROSKAUER. It is just the same 
, Dr. Kingdon, on which Mr. O’Connor 
a case and loses. 
I O’Connor. Which 
iter. | 
e PROSKAUER. I know, 
nce, too. |Laughter.] 
INGDON. Once or twice, he means. 
Judge PRoSKAUER. He takes it in good part 
cause he had his hearing. 


is 


very 
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Mr. O'Connor. I take it Dr. Graham has 
t preaching here that actions speak 

ider than words. 

Dr, GranaMm. That is right. 

Dr. Krncpon. That is so. 

Dr. GRAHAM, Before you leave this, I would 
ke to say that the American answer to dif- 


rences in color and creed is not a concen- 
tration camp but cooperation. 

Dr. Kinepon. All right. You mentioned 
color, Dr. Graham. You are from the South. 
Tell us, what are the southerners in the 
South actually doing to improve race rela- 
tions there? 

Dr. GRAHAM. The southerners in the South? 

Dr. KIncpon. The southerners in the South. 

Mr. O’Connor. Are there any anywhere 
else? 

Dr. KINGpON. There is one right here now. 

Dr, GRAHAM. You know, a lot of them come 
up here to help run New York City. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GRANTK. And Washington. 

Dr. GraHaM. The Negroes met in an exclu- 
sive Negro group in Durham to lay out the 
present minimums for cooperation with their 
white brethren in the South, and the whites 
met in Atlanta to lay down a maximum basis 
for cooperation, and then the two groups got 
together in Richmond, combining the mini- 
mum laid down by the Negroes and the maxi- 
mum laid down by the whites, and we are 
organizing now a Southern Council for the 
Promotion of Interracial Understandi and 
Good Will and that is what Southerners in the 
South are doing right now. 

Dr. Ktncpon. Do you think that that is ac- 
tually improving the race relations or is it 
more or less of a sop to a social condition that 
is not being tackled fundamentally? 


oC 
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i. GraHaM.I think that question has 
fundamentally got to be solved in the South 
where it is most tense 

Dr. KINGDON. Do you think it can be solved 
by this method of meeting and exchang 


Dr. GrRaHaM,. Yes 





Mr. O’Connok. Do you think the n is 
the same everywhere Do you thi it he 
same in New York and Chicago and roit 
as it is in the South? 

Dr. GraHaM. It is the function of numbers 


With tl 
you have le growth in 


where the numbers are, 


1e migration to Detroit and 


New York 
numbers. That is 
n and we have got t« 
grapple with it in terms of good will and un- 
der d use religion education 
and the American dream in this te1 
as well as in the other sectors. 

A minimum would be right to vote 
Abolish the poll tax. Provide that the appro- 
priations go to the Negroes in 
That is not true now. Provide that there be 
equal opportunity to get a job and that there 
be equal pay for equal work. The War Labor 
Board, let me tell you, in a very temse case 
which worked out all right, though, handed 
down a decision that is going to be far- 





standing, ar and 


we Set 


their just share 





reaching. There shall be no discrimination 
in pay on account of color. And that south- 
ern management accepted that, and that is 


g0ing to be a precedent for the future 

Dr. KINGDON. Judge Proskauer, do you feel 
that these minority groups—the question, 
social conflicts, the labor-emp] 
conflict, the Negro-white conflict, the Jewish- 
Christian conflict—do you think that they are 
all essentially the same socially, or is there a 
difference between them? 

Judge ProsKaugr. There is a difference, and 
yet there is a large part of similarity. The 
whole question of prejudices seems to me to 
come from a kind of inferiority complex. It 


let 


us say, of yer 


Micl- 





is the desire of every man to show that in 
Some way he is a little better than another 
man and to get a sense of power. And the 
way out of it is by education, by religion, by 
making people realize that they have got to 


get together. 

I always summarize this in my own mind 
with the objective of Tennyson’s great 
phrase: “One God, one lew, one element, and 
one far-off divinity to which the whole world 
moves.” 

Dr. GraHamM. Let me say that there is no 
more loyal group in the country than the 
American Negro, and he is necessary for the 
winning of the war. At the same time he is 
a test of the sincerity of the cause for which 
we are fighting. 





Hon. JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER, 
President, American Jewish Committee 

Dear JUDGE Proskauer: I heard your state- 
ment on the radio tonight and I congratulate 
you on it. I trust your noble efforts to be 
helpful in overcoming religious and racial 
animosities will bear fruit and will promote 
mutual respect, understanding, and tolerance 
among all groups of Americans. 

Sincerely, 
i FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN, 
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HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 
Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a paper on post-war 
policy on corporation taxes which I | 
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used as a basis for my part of the di 


Se 
cussion at a group meeting of the con- 
ference board, January 20 at New Yor! 

Mr. C rm L re 
and privileg I 
the d on Pp - o 
r OL xe It j ul} ‘ o 
ment in our } L € “ e 
mine the general v ure d of 
our Nation 

Coming from Kansas as I t t 
mcs {1 very clcs e 
SK G iral proc 
ye 5 List to cou x d 
th € ; a Member of C i 
Wa and M s Ce I ‘ I WW 
I reflect < ! 10% Vv 
of Josh Billir £ N I d, « 
th re ol rvati It I 
peopre knows iS ( r 


rity on taxati erely § h t 
listening t li kinds of id 5 i 
interests for a long time i r bh z 
observed the effects of most of t f ire 
that have been taken, I ¢ ry x h i 
doubt about most of what h yeen done as 
well as mest of the measu urged 
Of course, it would be very nice e could 
in one fell swoop, or by s niracle of 





magic, escape from the Y ( per- 
sonality and the fundam responsibility 
of the individual. I have kept an eye open 
for something that would promise bringing in 
the millennium within 1 ] e, but I 
haven't seen anything that looks lik ye 

All of which is preliminary to the observa- 
tion that there must be a icient bedy of 
sentiment in the United States that will give 
consideration to n ! policies rooted ir 


experience and reason before the prospects cf 
the corporation from the standpoint of ta 
in the post-war period can be 
optimism 

Then 
spot in much of the cpinion of 


bine A x nt } 


viewed with 


of course, there is a notewort 


respect to corpor: 


people have been led to believe that a corpo- 


ration, legally known as an artificial perscn 
but actually an aggregation of persons associ- 
ated together for a stated purpose, is some- 
thing different from an aggregation of per- 


There are 
something in- 
tion and that 
ied and penalized 
ultimate adverse 


sons not called a corporation 
many who believe that there is 
herently sinister in a corpor 
corporations can be punisi 
without limit and with nm 


effect upon the general well-being. Perhaps 
I may merely say that there is much to be 
left to the corporations themselves and to 
education by way of improving these breader 


aspects of the surrounding si 

There is still a la body of sentim 
the Nation which believes that there i me 
magic in expenditures the Federal 
Government. There are stili many who be- 
lieve that there is a re r the 
assertion, “If industry doesn’t do it, the Gov- 
ernment will.”’ There are still many who are 
sufficiently confused to believe néral 


ree nt 


in 






great 


isonabie Dasis 1 


that ge 


and continuing well-being can | brought 
about by use of the taxing power f redis- 
tribution of income. 
ENTERPRISE 

Consideration of post-war policy on cor- 
poration taxes involves consideration of - 
tional policy with respect to enterprise gen- 
erally. Although more than three-four 
of the businefs units of the Nation ar ub- 
ject to Federal taxation on the ba of 
vidual income-tax rates, a very subs ] 
proportion of the total v meé usiness 
is done by corporations. Howev corpora- 
tions often start with the effort of nd 1- 
ual. Most corporations have been ver} ll 
before they have grown very ! , And no 
matter how they have develope most 
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important factor in their development has 
been enterprise. Much is said about employ- 
ment in present-day discussion, but little 
is said about enterprise. Employment is an 
effect, not a cause. Enterprise is a cause 

For a generation we have pursued policies 
which increasingly operate with the effect 
of birth control on enterprise. Now we have 
reached the point where war production is 
the dominant factor in our economy and the 
nature and importance of enterprise have 
been forgotten. The life process has almost 
been suspended 

The primary challenge to post-war policy 
with respect to corporation taxes, therefore, 
seems to be to reopen opportunity and to 
keep opportunity open. Enterprise built the 
American scale of living and America. It will 
rebuild it if it has the opportunity. We 
must reopen opportunity and we must have 
more and better safeguards that we shall 
keep opportunity open for enterprise. 

THE HERITAGE FROM THE PAST 


We, of course, take up this subject with a 
heritage from the past that presents diffi- 
culties. Corporation taxes are but one fea- 
ture of a comprehensive tax structure. This 
tax structure has been in the course of evolu- 
tion for more than 30 years. It represents 
a patchwork that has resulted from a tug-of- 
war between the ideas of those who would 
restrict taxing powers to the raising of rev- 
enue and the ideas of those who would use 
the taxing power for the redistribution of 
income, for the liquidation of the middle 
class, and for the punitive purposes against 
the various objects of their pet hates and 
emotions. 

As a result, we begin with the fact of dou- 
ble, triple, and quadruple taxation of the 
same income when it is derived initially as 
the product of economic activity through 
corporations. 

One may say there is no reasonable basis 
for such manifestations of confusion, but 
that is of little avail. The result is right 
here in front of us. A lot of people think 
that it has some fair and reasonable basis. 


THE PROBLEM 


When hostilities cease our country will be 
faced with manifold problems of reconver- 
sion to normal peacetime production; prob- 
lems so difficult as to challenge the best 
brains and ingenuity in both Government 
and industry; problems of reconversion, can- 
celation of war contracts, an obsolete indus- 
trial machine, unemployment, returning vet- 
erans, migration of former defense workers, 
disabled veterans a $300,000,000,000 war debt, 
high taxes and an impatient and restless 
citizenry. 

Our answer to these problems will de- 
termine whether we are to continue the 
free competitive enterprise system which has 
made America great. Their solution will re- 
quire tle patience of a Job and the wisdom 
of a Solomon. 

The cessation of hostilities will bring with 
it the immediate cancelation of $75,000,000,- 
000 of Government contracts. This will be 
a tremendous readjustment for industry, 
with repercussions throughout our whole 
economy. Industry, labor, and agriculture 
will come face to face with wha’ portends 
to be insurmountable problems. 

Provision for prompt contract-cancelation 
payments will to some extent cushion the 
readjustment and help to assure workers a 
job during the rehabilitation process. 

Limited assistance will also come from the 
post-war credit under the excess-profits tax. 

Unfortunately, the high rates of taxation 
in effect during the war have not permitted 
industry to set up adequate reserves of its 
own, and for this reason financial assist- 
ance will have to be made available through 
Government or private sources, or both. 

If the European phase of the war should 
end before the Pacific phase, as seems likely, 





a more gradual reconversion will be possible 
than if hostilities throughout the world 
should all cease at the same time. This in 
itself will ease the readjustment neces- 
sarily involved in the reconversion process. 
Furthermore, some war materials have al- 
ready been made in such quantities that 
cut-backs are already being put into effect 
in these lines. This further tends to ease 
the transition from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

At best, however, we will be faced with a 
gigantic task which we cannot afford to be 
unprepared to meet. 

As an end to the European phase of hostil- 
ities daily becomes nearer, it should give us 
grave concern that we are lacking in plans 
and programs to meet the reconversion prob- 
lems inherent in the coming of peace. I 
hope the administration and Congress will 
lose no time in dealing with these matters. 

I am not one of those who feels that we 
must inevitably have a serious depression 
following the collapse of the war boom. 

It seems to me that the pent-up demand 
for consumer goods which have not been 
manufactured during the war period is so 
great that it should furnish a tremendous 
post-war market and provide employment 
for all who seek work. 

Of course there will come a time when the 
demand for these goods will become normal, 
and it is then we will need new industries 
to take up the unemployment slack and 
sustain a high level of national income. 
Many new industries, such as synthetic rub- 
ber, have been born of the war, and if given 
proper encouragement promise to make sub- 
stantial contribution to the national econ- 
omy. Other relatively new industries whose 
progress was interrupted by the war, such 
as television, air conditioning, prefabricated 
low-cost housing, plastics, “flivver” planes, 
etc., have tremendous post-war possibilities. 
In order to develop these new industries 
and expand existing industries, reasonable 
encouragement must be given to risk capital, 
primarily through the elimination of exces- 
Sive taxation. 

To my mind, the downward revision of 
taxes should be at the top of the agenda of 
post-war measures for assuring a high level 
of national income through the encourage- 
ment of private enterprise. It is as im- 
portant as the removal of the unwarranted 
and undesirable governmental restrictions 
on business. It holds the key to the future 
greatness of America. 


Because of the unprecedented war needs, 
it has been necessary to impose a level of 
taxation in this country far beyond that 
which was levied in World War No. 1. It 
undoubtedly goes beyond the point of dimin- 
ishing returns, certainly if extended to peace- 
time economy. Yet the fact is that during 
the post-war period we are going to have 
to maintain a high level of taxation in order 
to sustain the huge Budget which is in pros- 
pect and provide for the orderly retirement 
of the national debt. 

We have been running in the red every 
year since 1931, and no Government can do 
this indefinitely without jeopardizing its sol- 
vency, upon which the whole economy rests. 

To sustain a tax burden of sixteen to 
eighteen billions, exclusive of social security, 
it will be necessary to maintain national in- 
come at a high level, certainly not less than 
one hundred and twenty-five billions an- 
nually, and preferably much higher. After 
all, our present taxes yield but eighteen to 
twenty-three billions more than the apparent 
post-war requirements on the basis of a 
national income of one hundred and fifty 
billions. This shows the necessity of keep- 
ing national income at a high level to sustain 
the necessary tax burden. 

In order to have a national income of 
one hundred and twenty-five billions or 
more in the post-war period, industrial and 
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agricultural production must be given evy¢ 
possible encouragement, through taxation 
and otherwise. 


THE APPROACH 


Turning to consider the specific features 
of policy that seem worthy of consideration 
from the standpoint of post-war corporate 
taxation, I submit the following: 

1. Transition from an economy predom.- 
inantly sustained by war production to one 
sustained by peacetime pursuits presents a 
colossal challenge. 

2. The need for individual and corporate 


pursuits on a vast and immediate scale ¢ 
take the place of the artificial activity rep. 
resented by most of the war production can 
be met only if unprecedented opportunities 
and incentives are held forth. 

3. In all taxation, we must emphasize mod- 
erate rates and reply on a large, sound, and 
growing stream of economic activity to pro- 
duce the necessary revenue. 

4. The shortsighted policy which has led 
us into the errors of double, triple, and 
quadruple taxation must be recognized and 
corrected. 


PARTICULAR MEASURES 


To carry out the general lines of policy 
thus indicated requires, I think, considera- 
tion of measures such as the following: 

1. Immediate repeal of the excess-profits 
tax as of the end of the calendar year in 
which hostilities in the present war cease 

2. Repeal of the capital stock tax and the 
related declared value excess-profits tax 

3. Readjustment downward of corporate 
and individual income taxes so as to produce 
the greatest possible stimulus to production 
and employment consistent with the Gov- 
ernment’s post-war revenue needs. 

4. Change of our tax laws so as to offer 
positive incentive for venture or risk cap- 
ital. 

5. Simplification of the corporate-tax law 
and returns. 

6. Removal of the tax on intercorporate 
dividends and elimination of the present 
double taxation of shareholder. 

7. No tampering with or strings attached 
to present post-war credit against excess- 
profits tax. 

3. No restrictions on consolidated returns 

9. Liberalize and make more definite and 
certain the regulations covering depreciation 
and depletion. 

10. A change in the capital gains and losses 
section of the code, to eliminate unfairness 
ir disallowing losses while taxing gains. 

These ideas, of course, are presented only 
tentatively. I offer them for consideration 
I co believe that on the basis of logic and 
reason they call for the most earnest study. 

We begin with the fact that few corpora- 
tions have reserves sufficient to enable then 
to confront a cataclysmic post-war transition 
with any great feeling of assurance. If the 
war ended in the near future, there would 
be no time for them to accumulate such re- 
se-ves even if it were possible under prevail- 
ing national policies and tax measures, which 
it is not. 

Great Britain has a policy with respect to 
taxation of corporations which is repeatedly 
pointed to as an example of fairness and 
reason. The tax is not on the income of the 
co:poration, but a shareholder is allowed the 
standard rate if paid by the corporation on 
his share of profits as a credit against his 
total tax. The corporation as tax collector! 
merely withholds it from the stockholde! 
And in saying this, of course, I am not re- 
ferring to the British excess-profits tax. 

A channel for the flow of income arising 4&5 
the product of industry must be reasonably 
free of obstruction. It is not only an essen- 
tial of a sound life process but imperative [0! 
the well-being of a people so greatly de- 
pendent on corporate activity. 
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I say we must clean up the heritage 
the recent past, open every possible in- 


e to enterprise and give the only agency 
n carry through the post-war tran- 
private enterprise—a reasonable op- 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
d “Financing Small Business After 
War,” delivered by me at the Boston 

Club, Boston, Mass., January 14, 


1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

follows: 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Boston 
City Club, it is a pleasure to come to Boston 
1 the pressure and confusion of Washing- 
wartime to discuss one of the most 
nt of post-war problems. This is 
iinly an appropriate place to discuss the 
1 because more work has been done 
here than anywhere else in the United 
tes, and Mr. William Leavitt Stoddard, of 
New England Industrial Development 
Corporation, is taking an active part in the 
varation of legislation for the present 


The tremendous interest throughout the 

ry in protecting and developing small 
ness is one of the encouraging features 

we consider the kind of America we 
to live in after the war. It proves that 
American people really do want a sys- 
of free men and free enterprise, and 
socialization of industry. There are 
ty of discouraging features which 
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to make it herd to attain our real 
re. We will be burdened with a debt 


nting to approximately $300,000,000,000, 

ith interest charges alone of $6,000,000,000 
year. We will undoubtedly maintain a 
huge army and navy for many years to come. 
The necessary expenses of government , 
erefore, likely to be sixteen or seventeen 
llion dollars a year. New projects for pub- 
work, social security, foreign trade, veter- 
ns’ benefits, and countless others, good and 
id, would make our Federal Budget more 
in $50,000,000,000 a if they were all 
approved, While we talk glibly of reestab- 
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ar 


year 
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this burden by a further increase in 
the public debt, and that would create an in- 
flation which would destroy the value of all 
savings and investments. Either cour 
would gradually force a soc n of in- 
dustry in the United States 

While we talk of free enterprise, and our 


soidie 


rs battle 
arianism 


U 
he 
be} 


against the 


forces 
the whole thinking of 
as turned from the liberalism embodied in 


of totali- 


the world 


our Constitution for a hundred and fifty 
years to a planning of the lives of other peo- 
ple. Our thinking has turned away from 
local self-government to the solution of ev- 
ery problem by Federal power and Federal 
money. If those precesses are not restored, 
we shall find ourselves a totalitarian state, 
with every detail of our lives planned by a 
benevolent, but arbitr y and inefficient, 
bureau in Washington. 








There is no doubt that there must be in- 
creased Federal activity The very compli- 
cations of modern life have forced legisla- 
tion to preserve the very features of indi- 
vidual and business freedom which main- 
tained themselves when life was more simple 
But it becomes all the more important that 
when we draft legislation of this kind, it he 
framed so as to preserve individual freedom, 
and continue the reward the 
tem has given for initiative, 
work, and genius, instead 
these qualities by a planned direction from 
Washington. Many New Deal measures 
highly admirable in purpose. Nearly all of 
them have used to rules and 
regulations limiting freedom, rather than 
carrying cut the purposes of the legislation 

In small we have a typical ex- 
ample of a condition necessary to ‘a free- 
enterprise system, which has been hampered 
and may be destroyed unless it is protected 
and assisted in some degree Z 
islation. But here, we 
the problem of Federal ection with the most 
careful consideration. Whatever we do must 
foster and stimulate small business, old and 
new, and must not be diverted to 
new control from Washington 
litical purposes or for economic planning 
We must not attempt to change the charac- 
ter of little business itself, or cast every man 
in the same mold. 
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e basis 
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of o whole free-enterprise system. 

system is not free unless men with ability 
and courage are able to enter into it on their 
own account. It is not free if every man in 


the United States is only 1 
cannot rise above that st Large busi- 
ness units may have many advantages. In 
some industries, like the utilities and the 
manufacture of steel, they must be large and 
require large units of capital. But large 
business units, like units of Government, 
tend to settle down into fixed grooves 


an en 





adopt methods which cannot be easily 
changed. There is little incentive among 


1 


their many employees to develop new ideas 
or new methods. Our whole system depends 
on rewards for individual work, individual 
initiative, genius, and daring. It depends on 
giving to the men who have those qualities 
an incentive to provide a better standard of 
living for their families, a better education 
for their children, and a better provision for 


their families after their death. It depends 
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sion ought to concern itself with correcting 
the unfair treatment of small business. 

There are further affirmative policies which 
can stimulate and encourage small business. 
There was a time when every man who saved 
money was a prospective investor in small 
business. If he had accumulated a substan- 
tial fortune of his own, he became the patron 
and backer of other men who seemed to pos- 
se8s ideas or ability. Undoubtedly many of 
the new ventures went wrong, but when one 
did succeed, the investor obtained such ad- 
vantages as to balance his losses in others. 
Industries which began with one or two em- 
ployees were expanded by the investments 
of a half-dozen friends who had confidence 
in the enterprise or the enterpriser, until they 
gave work to hundreds of men, or thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands. Today that sys- 
tem has disappeared, principally because of 
the high rates of tax on income. If a man 
loses, he loses his own money. If he gains, 
the Government takes from him a large part 
of his gains, and a large part of the additional 
income he might otherwise enjoy. 

With the burden of taxation which the Na- 
tion must meet after the war, there is little 
chance of a substantial reduction of thé rates 
on income. It would be possible, however, to 
repeal the capital-gains tax except as against 
professional speculators and dealers in se- 
curities. There is no capital-gains tax in 
England. If men were encouraged to finance 
small industries, and knew that they could 
sell out their interest when the industry was 
established without paying most of the pro- 
ceeds to the Government, there would be a 
great incentive for such action, which might 
be many times repeated. The capital-gains 
tax has produced practically no money. The 
tax has tended to freeze capital and prevent 
its turn-over in individual hands. If we want 
capital to go into small industry, or into 
large industry, the market ought to be just 
as liquid as possible, and the Government 
ought to do everything possible to encourage 
the transfer of property from one person to 
another, so that capital reaches the hands of 
those who can make it most useful for pro- 
duction and employment. 

The second step to accomplish the same 
purpose is the relaxation of restrictions on 
the financing of small industry. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission has made the 
business of public financing so expensive and 
difficult as to be almost impossible in the 
case of those small manufacturing concerns 
which have attained their first growth but 
need additional capital for expansion. Fur- 
thermore, these restrictions have hampered 
the existence of the stock exchanges in the 
smaller cities. Such stock exchanges should 
be encouraged and developed. It is hopeless 
for the small businessman to look to New 
York for capital. The great exchanges there 
can only be interested in big business. But 
with deliberate thought a market for the 
securities of small concerns can and must be 
developed in many smaller cities throughout 
the United States. 

Finally, we have the question of Govern- 
ment assistance to provide loans and equity 
capital for small business. This is the sub- 
ject of the bill introduced by Senator Meap, 
which is now being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Small Business. Here we reach 
a field where the very interest of small busi- 
ness itself requires that we move slowly and 
with careful thought, for once you invite the 
Government in, it is not unlikely to become 
a permanent guest. Yet I believe some steps 
may be safely taken. 

Small business divides itself into two 
groups, one the small manufacturer, the 
other, and far more numerous, the retail and 
wholesale dealer. Their problems are sub- 
stantially different. The encouragement of 
the manufacturer is more important to the 
community because he can develop new pro- 
duction, which will create new employment. 
Retail and wholesale service will undoubted- 





ly be provided by someone without Govern- 
ment assistance. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of encouraging independence, 
freedom, and opportunity, the maintenance 
of the independent dealer is just as impor- 
tant as that of the independent manufac- 
turer. Retail business does not require as 
much capital, however, and I believe that 
the retail problem is more one to be dealt 
with by protection against unfair competition 
and removal of regulation than it is by de- 
liberate Government financing. 

When we consider the character of assist- 
ance to be sought, we find also a variation 
in the classes of help required. Businesses 
may require loans for current purposes, they 
may require capital loans for periods of from 
5 to 10 years, or they may requir? capital 
either in the form of preferred stock or in 
the form of common stock. I am inclined 
to believe that concerns which are adequately 
capitalized have no great need for current 
loans. The business of making current loans 
is the business of the banks. The banking 
business is also a small business in many 
communities, and it ought to be conducted by 
private enterprise just as much as the manu- 
facturing and g#etail businesses ought to be 
conducted by private enterprise. Most com- 
plaints against the banks for refusing to loan 
are made by men or companies who are not 
entitled to loans and who really require 
equity capital. 

When we come to loans for capital pur- 
poses, payable in 5 to 10 years, there is a dif- 
ferent situation. Banks have not regarded 
this as their proper function, bank examiners 
do not regard it as their proper function, and 
many banks refuse altogether to make such 
loans. Bank funds for the most part are 
deposits payable on demand, and bank assets 
must be liquid. There is no agency in the 
United States today which makes a business 
of handling capital loans of this kind. Nor 


are they saleable to the public in the case 
of small business. 
It may be argued that there should be no 


capital loans. If business requires capital, it 
is much better that it be in the form of stock. 
Loans require the payment of interest in 
spite of losses. Ordinarily they must be 
amortized, and so the profits of the business 
must not only be reasonable but must be of a 
sufficient size to pay off the loan. A small 
business, having such a loan, which en- 
counters a depression, is likely to be wiped 
out. Nevertheless, many small businesses 
have been financed by loans of this character 
in the past. Many have bérrowed, applied all 
their earnings to pay off the loan, and bor- 
rowed again. Many big businesses, like the 
railroads, have relied upon bonds to furnish 
a considerable portion of their capital. 
There seems no great objection to such a 
method of providing capital if it is confined 
to a proper percentage, perhaps a half, of 
the other capital in the business. My own 
view would be that in the retail and whole- 
sale business there should be no such loans, 
but that, if we can, we should provide them 
for small manufacturing concerns. 

The first step in this process would be to 
enact a clear authority to banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance System to invest in capital loans 
of manufacturing companies with a maturity 
of not more than 10 years. Such loans might 
or might not be secured by mortgages on the 
permanent assets of the company, but should 
not be a lien on the inventory and accounts 
receivable, to the end that current loans 
might still be obtained. 

The legislation before Congress proposes 
that a small business finance corporation 
be set up within the Federal Reserve System 
to make loans to small business. In my 
opinion, the powers given are much too 
broad. Such loans should not be made 
directly by the Government. A Government 
corporation, however, might guarantee or 
insure loans made by banks up to 90 percent 
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of their face amount, making a proper charce 
for that service. This would have the adva 
tage of removing the matter largely f; 
political influence, and leaving the det 
mination of the soundness of the loans Jar 

to persons familiar with local conditions ; 
the record of the applicant. As I have suc. 
gested, any loan should be limited to o; 
third of the net capital after the loan is m 

In my opinion, the provision of equity ca 
tal is far more important than loans, but j 
also the problem where we meet with reg! 
difficulty. I have cited the reasons why th 
sources of such capital have largely “been 
dried up by our tax system. We have to con- 
sider now whether the Government can assis? 
in providing a certain proportion of 
equity capital required in small business 

It seems clear to me that the Government: 
should not own stock, either common or pre- 
ferred, in business concerns. The inevita 
result is effective Government control, ; 
matter how small the percentage of stock may 
be. On the other hand, I believe the Govern- 
ment can assist small business in obtaining 
capital from investors. I would suggest t 
we provide for the qualification of pr 
investment companies as an instrumentality 
in such a plan. Any private investment 
company which met certain Government re- 
quirements would be eligible. 

I would suggest a limited guaranty 
such a company by the small business fi- 
nance corporation of capital loans for man- 
ufacturing companies, and preferred stock 
and common stock of manufacturing com- 
panies and retail and wholesale concerns 
Not to bore you with figures, but to sugzest 
the kind of guaranty I have in mind, we 
might provide that the corporation guar- 
antee for private investment companies 75 
percent of capital loans, 65 percent of pre- 
ferred-stock issues, and 50 percent of com- 
mon-stock issues, which they purchase, mak- 
ing a proper charge in each case for the sery 
ice. The balance of the risk would rest on th 
private investment company. 

Of course the extent of the financing 
should have some relation to the capital al 
ready invested in the business by the owner 
of the business. For instance, we might 
provide that in the case of manufacturing 
companies a preferred-stock issue could nc 
exceed the amount of the capital already 
in the business, and that the amount of a 
common-stock issue should not exceed twice 
the common capital already in the busine 
In the case of retail concerns, a preferred- 
stock issue might be limited to one-half th 
preexisting capital, and common stock to a 
sum equal to the amount of that capital. 
Of course these figures are only suggestion 
and it would require exhaustive study and 
perhaps some experiment before they could 
be correctly fixed. I believe they should be 
such that a large investment company with 
wide diversification and experience might 
afterwhile be able to go on its own and aban- 
don the Government guaranty. The ulti- 
mate goal, in any event, would be one of 
cooperative investment. 

In the matter of investment we face a 
dilemma. The rich man no longer finds it 
profitable to take a risk. The small invest 
for his own good, should not take a dangerous 
risk. Our effort must be to bring these small 
savers into the risk investment field. The 
machinery I suggest is designed to make this 
possible by diversification of investments and 
Government guaranty. Undoubtedly these 
private investment companies would lose 
money on some of their ventures, but it would 
not be a complete loss. Some of their small 
businesses should expand rapidly and prove 
to be so profitable as to balance the failures 
The Government would have a far wider 
diversification than any investment company 
and if a sufficient charge is made for the 
guaranty, there is hope that there might be 
no net loss. Even if the activity did cost the 








G nment something, it 
1 while 
The proposal I have made sounds radical, 
t as a matter of fact it is not nearly as 
al as the many proposals to put the 
rnment directly into the business of 
iking private loans. It is only more com- 
ted. It is an effort to use our present 
ses of saving and capital investment. 
e entrance of the Government into the 
nking business is threatening to destroy 
whole system today, and its extension 
the war to the entire loan field would 
d to destroy what is left of a free capital 


should be well 


arkKe 

I can aSsure you that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business is determined to work 

it a solution of this problem. We shall 
me your advice anc assistance. 


weit 





Adjustment of Railway Labor Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, the final ad- 
justment of the railway labor dispute 
without one moment’s stoppage of trans- 
portation or production was good news to 
the Nation. 

The full importance of this adjustment 
cannot be realized without understand- 
ing the vast responsibilty our transporta- 
tion agencies are bearing in this war. 

The all-important problem of Amer- 
icans at this time is to win the war. 

It is the task of American labor, of 
American management, of white-collar 
workers, of men and women in the armed 
forces, of all of our productive agencies, 
and men in this Congress. 

Our transportation agencies are the 
vital link between producer, manufac- 
turer and delivery of our civilian sup- 
plies, and to our war effort wherever it 
may be. The responsibility for this 
transportation is essentially dependent 
upon the rail system of our country. 

This global war, more than any previ- 
ous one, has emphasized the vital func- 
tion of the military science of supply— 
getting an overwhelming volume of sup- 
plies to the most effective troops at the 
place and at the time when most needed. 
Rail transportation is a vital necessity 
in the successful operation of the United 
Nations. Essential raw materials must 
be carried to the factories, and to civilian 
populations of all these nations. Fin- 
ished products must be conveyed to ports 
for transshipment to our fighting men 
and their Allies. 

Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, command- 
ing general of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, recently pointed out the 
tremendous supplies of food alone re- 
quired for every soldier overseas. He 
Said: 

This means enough butter for 272 days, 
enough meat for 272 days, enough of every- 
thing each soldier eats for 272 days. 


The general stated that, in addition, 
the Army must have on hand 90 days 
XC 


~ 
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supply of food per soldier stationed at 
Army camps in America. The Amer- 
ican soldier eats approximately five and 
a quarter pounds of food per day com- 
pared to the American civilian’s average 
consumption of a little over 3 pounds. 

There are 3,800,000 American soldiers 
overseas today. Multiply that number 
by the 272 days supply required per 
soldier and multiply that astronomical 
result by 544 pounds—the amount con- 
sumed each day per soldier—and you 
will only begin to conceive the tonnage 
moved by American railroads in war- 
time. Remember, this tonnage is in the 
matter of Army food alone. Food for 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and civilian 
consumption is also largely carried by 
rail. 

The American rail system must handle 
troop movements to an extent never vis- 
ualized in 1917-18. The intensive, highly 
specialized training of troops in this war 
necessitates these movements. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, commander of the 
United States Army Air Forces, has de- 
scribed the work of only one unit of the 
Army’s Air Transport Command and the 
supplies needed for it to carry on the 
supplying of China over the Himalayas, 
formerly carried over the Burma Road. 
He said in part: 

It (the U.S. A. A. C.) surpasses in size and 
is doing a wholesale round-the-globe business 
greater than any mercantile establishment in 
the world. It employs 300,000 civilians; its 
warehouses contain half a million items— 
five times as many as are listed in the Sears 
Roebuck catalog—and its storage space in 
the United States alone equals that of a build- 
ing 75 feet wide and 100 miles long. 


The railroads of this country must 
move a large part of the freight for the 
Air Transport Command. Multiply this 
tonnage moved many times—by the total 
supplies needed by all our armed services 
everywhere—and you will grasp some 
idea of the great magnitude of-the job 
being done by our railroads in wartime. 

American railroads have measured up 
to their responsibility. They have done 
this under private management and op- 
eration of domestic transportation. The 
recent and temporary control of the 
American railroads by the United States 
Army did not discard this basic opera- 
tional policy. Military control was im- 
posed to prevent, if necessary, rail trans- 
port stoppages. Fortunately no stop- 
pages occurred. Today, even this tem- 
porary military control has been lifted. 
During these controls, American railroad 
management was not changed. 

Both American railroad labor and 
American railroad management are to be 
commended. They recognized and ac- 
cepted the wise and understanding con- 
duct of the American railroads under 
military control, and how well they were 
administered. 

I read two letters received by the Pres- 
ident: One from Mr. George M. Harri- 
son, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; and the other from Mr. 
J. L. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. Each of these 
men deservedly has a well-known place, 
the one in railway labor and the other in 
railway management. 
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In his letter to President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Harrison says: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I a ateful for your 
assistance in bringing about final disposition 
of the nonoperating railr 


m or 


id employees’ case 








I am confident they will render loyal and 
patriotic service and back up your program 
to win the war. There never was que 
tion in this respect. They have always be 
anxious to do their part. 

While there have been some discyssi 
concerning certain phases of the matt 


you have found the bases of solving the dif- 
ficulties, and personally, I appreciate your 
sympathetic attitude and assistance in this 
direction 

The railroad workers of 
grateful for your help 
Sincerely yours 


GEorRGE M. HARRISON 


the Nation are 


Mr. Pelley says in his letter to the 


President: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: May I on behalf of the 
Nation's railroads express to you as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces our 
appreciation of the efficiency with which the 
Army took possession, held, and then 
linquished possession, of the railroads 

Upon the occasion of the emergency which 
precipitated the taking over of the railroads, 
the country was tremendously relieved by 
reason of the extraordinary facility with 
which this far-flung and complicated transi- 
tion was accomplished. The smoothness 
with which the Army functioned in connec- 
tion with its possession and operation of the 
railroads has called forth universal commen- 
dation. Even more gratifying is the fact that 
forthwith upon the settlement of the last 
wage dispute, you and the Secretary of War 
took all necessary Official aetion so that 
within a few hours the Army was prepared 
to, and actually did accomplish the com- 
plete restoration of the their 
owners 


re- 


railroads to 


It has been a privilege to work with and 
under Lt. Gen. Brehon B vell and 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross and their staffs 
With all other Americans we find a large 
measure of comfort in the knowledge that 
Our military fortunes in this time of war are 


Some! 


in the hands of leaders of this caliber. 
With high esteem, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
J. J, PELLEY 
The satisfaction expressed by these 
men of the railway world is shared gen- 
erally by the public of the country. 


They, with railway labor and manage- 
ment, express their appreciation of the 
adjustment brought about by the Presi- 
dent, and that governmental control was 
maintained under private management 
and operation. The fact that the 
istration followed that method was also 
of assurance to the country. 

Then, too, the fact our American 
railroad system, though undermanned 
and its equipment undersupplied, is car- 
rying the burden of freight and passen- 
ger traffic never before envisioned, giv 
confidence to the country that it may 
continue to get supplies and men to the 
right place at the right time in the im- 
portant days of the conflict yet remain- 
ing. 

We may hope that there was never a 
real danger of the proposed strike going 
into effect. We can certain to our 
satisfaction that the strike, through 
peaceful means of adjustment, has been 
settled It has further assured he 
United Nations that America is still “the 


dmin 


that 


be 
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arsenal of democracy.” The President, | 
too, must be recognized as having taken 
an active, positive, and effective action 
in the final adjustment of this threat to 
the impairment of our war effort. 


Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


DELAWARE 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Soldiers In Italy Ask for Right 
To Vote,” from the UE News of Janu- 
ary 22, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOLDIERS IN ITALY ASK RIGHT TO VOTE 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY. 
EprTror, UE NEws: 

We, the soldiers who are now in Italy, are | 
100-percent in favor of the Green-Lucas vot- | 
ing bill. We are a United States Army, fight- 
ing for the United States of America, and not 
for any particular State. We want a United 
States Federal law to give us a chance to vote 
the easy way, and not leave us to the indi- 
vidual States with the inadequatg laws and 
delaying difficulties. 

The State laws may be O. K. for the people 
actually living there now, but not for the 
soldiers overseas. 

In our battalion we have soldiers from 
practically every State in the Union. Can 
you imagine what percentage will actually 
vote if each soldier has to proceed through 
various methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? Some of us didn't vote in the No- 
vember elections because our ballots reached 
us when the elections were all over. 

This coming Presidential election is very 
important to us. We have a great man lead- 
ing us now, and we want to make sure that 
the proper leadership continues. 

Why not let the soldiers vote by V-mail? 
Don’t you trust us? Or are some politicians 
afraid to let us vote and want to make it 
tough for us to do so? 

Why not ask the soldier? You'll get the 
answer, and a very definite one, too. The 
answer is: 

“We on the fighting front are determined 
to use bullets and ballots. Bullets against 
the Germans and Japanese; ballots against 
the reactionaries and obstructionists at home, 
We want a quick victory here and a progres- 


| 





sive victory at home.” 

Pvt. Michael Coleman, of New York; 
Sgt. Dennis J. Callahan, Virginia; 
Pvt. James E. Blake, Arkansas; 
Corp. Julius Kaplan, Nebraska; 
Sgt. Glenn Buzard, Pennsylvania; 
Pvt. Haze L. Olsen, Idaho; Pvt. (1st 
cl.) Carl Ogg, Minnesota; Pvt. 
Claud Lark, South Carolina; Pvt. 
Irving Brown, Illinois; Pvt. D. H. 
Walls, Kentucky; Pvt. Glenn W. 
Propst, North Carolina; Corp. Peter 
P. Unas, Connecticut; Pvt. S. P. 
Haldeman, Jr., Texas; Pvt. (1st cl.) 
Neil L. Duer, Ohio; Pvt. Aifred L. 
Block, Iowa; Pvt. (1st cl.) George 
G. Walker, Florida; Pvt. (1st cl.) 
Mitchell A. Podbielski, Michigan; 


ana; Sgt. James D. Nicol, New Jer- 
sey; Pvt. A. C. Moore, Alabama; Pvt. 
(1st cl.) J.C. Thomas, New Mexico; 
Pvt. Willard W. Thompson, Okla- 
homa; Corp. Don M. Fisk, South 
Dakota; Pvt. Paul Lowder, Arizona; 
Pvt. Donald J. Henry, Indiana; 
S/Sgt. Donald E. Gall, Wisconsin; 
Corp. Dave Howe, Colorado; Pvt. 
Joseph C. Brady, Rhode Island; 
Corp. J. R. Tie, Massachusetts; Pvt. 
Paul Winter, Wyoming; Pvt. Louts 
Alter, Michigan; Pvt. E. A. Lewis, 
Georgia; Pvt. Frank H. Sterling, 
Kansas; Sgt. John F. Stewart, Ten- 
nessee; Egt. C. P. Roberts, Missis- 
Ssipppi; Pvt. (1st cl.) Everett C. 
Lang, Oregon; Pvt. Carl H. Forsyth, 
Maryland; Pvt. (1st cl.) John Fitz- 
patrick, Washington; Sgt. Harold 
Templeton, New Hampshire; Pvt. 
Clarence Hamlin, Maine; Corp. W. 
F. Beard, California; and Corp. Al- 
bert M. Hathaway, Vermont. 


John R. Steelman, Director, United States 
Conciliation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by John Temple 
Graves, appearing in the Birmingham 
Age-Herald of December 8, 1943, relating 
to the work of Dr. John R. Steelman, 
director of the United States Concilia- 
tion Service. 


There being no objection, the article | 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 
THIS MORNING 
(John Temple Graves) 


Director John R. Steelman, of the United 
States Department of Conciliation, called on 
me the other day. Famously successful at 
peace-making, this distinguished Alabamian 
discloses in his talk, without intending to do 
so, the secret of his success. It is that he 
has made himself mentally and spiritually 
a genuine instrument of peace, and done 
it by seeing the American picture as a whole, 
as something that includes and must go on 
including both capital and labor. 

This freely enterprising democracy of ours 
can’t breathe indefinitely in the atmosphere 
surrounding it before Pearl Harbor. There 
can’t be two perpetually hostile camps con- 
ducting America’s great economic process, 
as there had come to be befcre the war. 
John Steelman represents the hope that 
there may not be, and the proof that there 
needn’t. He knows that labor has done well 
in this war effort, and management has 
done well, and that it is important to point 
their joint achievement even as they are 
called on for even greater ones to win the 
promised victories. 

“Amid all the confusion and misunder- 
standing of the turbulent days in which we 
live,” he vows, “one fact stands out cleariy 
in the minds of all Americans—the major 
production goals of our war effort are well 
on the way to successful achievement. In 
2 years’ time we have tooled up production 
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Pvt. (ist cl.) John W. Riley, Mis- 
souri; Corp. E. G. Anderson, Louisi- 


schedules which ordinarily have required 
from 6 to 10 years. In airplanes, shirs 
munitions, and military equipment we har 
done a superb job. The time has come for ; 
full appreciation of the spirit of cooperation 
between industry and Government, manag: 
ment and labor, soldiers and civilians who 
have joined to make victory possible. We are 
proud of the productive strength 
America.” 

I talked to John Steelman a long time. In 
all the talk I couldn’t make out whether his 
sympathies were with labor or management, 
New Dealers or antis, Democrats or Repub! 
cans. But I could tell that his sympathi 
were with the United States of America and 
with that great principle of liberty 
competition under the law for which Ameri 
stands. In the coming years we who are 
going to be champions for lavor or manag 
ment, for this side or the other in Americ 
game, will not be expected to be John Ste 
mans; but we will be expected to appreciat 
John Steelmans and be reminded through 
them that there is something above our 
battles. 


Billion-Dollar Watchdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Reader’s Digest of September 
1943 entitled “Billion-Dollar Watch- 
dog,” referring to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Tru- 
MAN]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLION-DOLLAR WATCHDOG 
(By Stanley High) 

A member of the President’s Cabinet pick 
up his phone. “I understand,” said the v 
of Senator Harry S. TruMawn, of Missouri, 
“that you’re planning to allow a mi 
lion and a half for his interest in the 
which is being taken over by the Govern 
ment.” 

The Cabinet member hemmed and hawed, 
but finally admitted that such a sum had 
been considered. 

“Well, if that’s the case,” said TruMaAN, “I 
think we might have to investigate. The 
figure’s too high.” 

What eventually got was $175,000. 

For, modest and self-effacing though he is, 
TRUMAN speaks with an authority equaled by 
few men in Washington. A hint from him 
that the Senate Committee to Investigate the 
War Program—of which he is chairman—may 
launch a probe is frequently enough to get 
quick and salutary results. 

During the past 2 years munitions makers, 
bureaucrats, dollar-a-year men, and admin- 
istration officials have been called to explain, 
under the questionings of this committee, 
what they are doing with Uncle Sam’s money 
and why. Uncle Sam—thanks to their in- 
quiries—has been saved at least a billion 
dollars. 

What was stirring in him when he pro- 
posed such a committee to the Senate was 
righteous indignation at certain war-produc- 
tion inequities brought to his attention in 








merous letters from his Missouri constitu- 
ents. But when the committee had followed 
through to the end some of the hints con- 
in these letters, the taxpayers had been 
saved a quarter of a billion dollars in the 
field of Army camp construction alone, 
according to Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head 
of Services of Supply. 
Disclosures by enterprising, fair-playing, 
rage Americans are still the committee's 
1ost carefully considered and fruitful leads. 
4 draftsman in one of the Government's 
new ordnance plants wrote that most of the 
2 men in the drafting department did 
play checkers, shoot craps, read the papers, 
d listen to the radio. It took just a week, 
n the committee laid the facts before the 
War Department, to clean up that situation. 
A carpenter, working on defense housing in 
New Jersey, found the waste and shoddiness 
much for his American ideas of honest 
work. His official complaint, however, got 
where. He wrote to the Truman commit- 
tee. Its investigation uncovered a bona fide 
housing scandal which led to the indictment 
the contractor and brought widespread 
reforms in the Federal housing procedure. 
An employee of a large steel company wit- 
nessed a faked inspection of inferior steel 
ipped to the United States Navy and Mari- 
me Commission. His protest to his supe- 
rs was fruitless, but his letter to the Tru- 
n committee brought about a wide-open 
iry, the establishment by the Govern- 
of double-check inspection, and the 
tment of the company and certain of the 
fficials 
The committee discovered that repair rates 
in west coast shipyards were still based on 
peacetime hourly rate. Therefore, under 
24-hour-a-day wartime schedule, profits 
sre enormous. Looking into the files an 
ivestigator found a letter from one admiral 
1other admiral which said, “This matter 
f divergence of rates will be extremely diffi- 
to explain to the Truman committee.” 
It was, in fact, so difficult that finally a 
form rate schedule was worked out, with 
; to the Government of millions of 









eat 








qaoiars. 

Late last February an Illinois housewife 
wrote the committee, “There seems to be 
plenty of sugar. If the Government wants 
us to raise fruit, it must make sugar available 
for canning. If I can’t buy sugar, I'll be 
buying canned peaches, using my ration 
paints to buy something I can make my- 
sé if * . ." 

The letter went into the canning-sugar file. 
By the end of March the file had several hun- 
dred letters in it—all to the same effect. 
Whereupon Senator Truman read a brief 
statement on the floor of the Senate: 

“* © * food will be scarcer next year 
sugar for preserving food in the 
home should be made available * * * 
the Office of Price Administration, instead 
of facilitating home canning, is planning to 
make it difficult to obtain sugar. * * * I 
have instructed that a full investigation be 
made immediately.” 

Overnight, O. P. A. took second thought, 
reversed itself and made canning sugar avail- 
able to the Nation's housewives in greatly 
increased quantity and without loss of ration 
allotment. 

Army and Navy as well as civilian activities 
having to do with the war are liberally probed 
by the committee. Recently a member, talk- 
ing with Army officials, discovered that camps 
in Florida were using canned grapefruit 
juice. Further investigation into Army food 
supplies caused 30,000,000 cases of canned 
fruit and vegetables in an overstocked Army 
reserve to be released for civilian use. 

The committee found that the Navy was 
insisting on building tank-carrying invasion 
barges designed by its Bureau of Ships, de- 
Spite the fact that in performance tests those 
designed by Andrew Jackson Higgins’ com- 
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pany in New Orleans had been found notably 
superior and the Bureau's incapable of the 
use for which they were intended. Subse- 
quently, not only did the Navy adopt the 
Higgins’ design but the committee disclosures 
led to a reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Ships. 

The committee was authorized on Febru- 
ary 10, 1941. Partly, no doubt, because in 
5 years TRUMAN had made few demands on 
its time, none on its patience, the Senate 
listened considerately to a heavily factual 
speech, and voted the investigation of na- 
tional defense he asked for. Pretty sure that 
nothing much would come of it, they gave 
him a shoestring $15,000 to get going 

With the shotgun authority of the original 
resolution the committee has for 2 years dug 
into all the messy scandals of the greatest 
spending enterprise in history. And it has 
done the job on a mere $200,000, doled out 
by the Senate in driblets. With only 15 in- 
vestigators and 18 clerks and stenographers, 
the chairman and the members have made up 
by their own zeal for the lack of an adequate 
staff. When the committee's first annual 
report was issued in January 1942, it had 
already established itself as the public’s most 
accessible court of appeals and the sharpest 
goad in the Government. 

The committee’s most active members are 
relative newcomers to the Senate. Six of the 
10 are freshman Senators and thus singu- 
larly free from hat-in-hand responsiveness 
to pressure from high places. The commit- 
tee’s reports have the wholesome flavor of 
the grass roots. That is an important reason 
why the committee has so notably succeeded. 

Distinguished only for his honesty and in- 
dustriousness, TRUMAN came to the Senate 
in 1934 straight from a county judgeship. 
After 9 years in the Senate, honesty and in- 
dustriousness are still his chief distinctions. 

From the beginning Truman tried to make 
sure that his committee was not a one-man 
show. His colleagues had special skills and 
talents, and TRUMAN was determined to make 
use of these. They have worked together— 
six Democrats and four Republicans—with 
remarkably little friction. Almost every 
member of the committee has come to the 
chairman at one time or another with reports 
of blunders in the production program. All 
right, TRUMAN has invariably said, you look 
into that; if necessary, form a subcommittee 
and do a thorough job 

Counsel and chief administrator for the 
committee is Hugh A. Fulton, broad-shoul- 
dered, heavy-set ex-assistant to the Attorney 
General. Fulton made a name for himself 
in New York City in the investigations which 
exposed the fleecing operations of Howard 
Hopson, former head of Associated Gas & 
Electric. Truman picked him for the com- 
mittee job because he had an urge for the 
truth and could hit hard, but had no ideolog- 
ical grudges. 

Fulton meets TRUMAN almost every morn- 
ing, often in “TrRUuMAN’s Doghouse’’—a small 
room adjoining the Senator’s office. Here 
they go over pertinent letters, newspaper 
clippings, investigators’ reports; here proce- 
dure and strategy—subsequently laid before 
the other committee members—are planned 
Hard work accounts for the committee's high 
average of achievement. That the commit- 
tee has never given a minority report, Tru- 
MAN attributes to the fact that the investiga- 
tions are so completely factual they are bound 
to result in unanimous conclusions 

The committee has power to subpena wit- 
nesses but none to enforce action or punish 
wrongdoing. Its sole weapon is the facts, 
plus publicity, plus public opinion. Much 
of the committee’s most effective work, how- 
ever, gets no publicity. To insure quick ac- 
tion on Truman facts, numerous war agen- 
cies—among them the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, the War 
Production Board—have representatives at- 
tached, full time, to the committee. 
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Administration conduct in last war 
was the subject of no fewer than 116 cone 
gressional investigations—all of them made 
after the war. This time Congress has not 
waited. Its numerous investigations are go-« 
ing forward while it is still possible—by bete- 
tering and speeding the war effort—to do 
something about it. Nowhere is so much bee 
ing done about it with such constructive 
results as in the Truman committee. 


the 





Disposition of Surplus Property 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 10, at page 19 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, appears a 
speech by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PatMan]}, with reference to the dis- 
position of surplus property. I think the 
gentleman from Texas is to be highly 
commended for bringing these matters 
to the attention of the House whenever 
they occur. Unfortunately, however, his 
criticism of the Navy Department, in 
this particular instance, was based on 
erroneous information which he had re- 
ceived from the Navy Department. 

I wrote to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts in the Navy Department and 
to the Quartermaster General in the War 
Department in connection with the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas. In my letter I said: 

I am referring to the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD for January 10 wherein on page 19 ap- 





pears a statement with reference to the dis- 
posal of surplus property by Congressman 
WRIGHT PATMAN of Texas. In the middle of 
the page he cites a specific example which 
if correct does not reflect credit on either 
the Army or the Navy Will you please 
advise me as to whether or not the state- 
ments made by Congressman PATMAN are 
substantially as he stated them? 


I have a letter from Admiral Young 
explaining the situation insofar as the 
Navy Department is concerned 
lows: 


as fol- 


Navy DrpaRTMENT 

Bureau or SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

Washington, D. C., January 19 

JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 13, 1944. The remarks 
of Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, as appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record, January 10, 
1944, appear to stem back to a letter written 
by this Bureau on December 30, 1943 to Mr. 
Dan W. Eastwood, Chief Investigator, House 
Committee on Small Business. A copy of 
this letter is furnished for your information 

Unfortunately, the information contained 


1944 
Hon 


in this letter is erroneous and it is a matter 
of great regret that incorrect information 
was furnished. 

Actually, the purchase of plates of which 


Mr. PatMAN spoke was completed on Oct 


4, 1943, as evidenced by a copy of the con- 
tract concerned which is attached hereto 
No additional purchases of this item have 
been made. Tne pu e was completed 
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considerably before any information could 
have been available to this Bureau that ex- 
isting surpluses were up for disposition by 
other Government departments. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has 
an adequate system for determining eXist- 
ing excesses n other Government depart- 
ments prior to instigating purchases. Bar- 
ring the element of human error, the Bureau 
is thoroughly protected against procurement 
of materials which are excess and available 
for disposition in other Government de- 
partments 

Sincerely yours, 
Ww YOuNG, 
Rear Admiral, S.C., United States Navy, 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 


Distorting History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of today: 

DISTORTING HISTORY 


The latest Soviet organ to take up the in- 
creasingly vehement campaign which the 
Kremlin is waging against the Polish Govern- 
ment in London is that new enfant terrible 
of Russian journalism, War and the Working 
Class. In its latest issue it makes the charge, 
already voiced officially by the Soviet Govern- 
ment through Tass, that the Polish Govern- 
ment does not really want to establish good 
neighborly relations with the Soviet Union. 
It then goes on to argue that before the war 
the Polish Government was favorable to 
Hitler even to the point of preparing “to go 
to war on the side of Hitlerite Germany.” 
That this did not happen, explains the writer 
in the Soviet magazine, is because “Hitler 
decided to make a victim of Poland instead 
of an ally.” 

Now it happens, of course, that the present 
Polish Government is a very different govern- 
ment from that which held office in Warsaw 
in 1939. In fact, in both its personnel and 
its ideological background it is worlds apart 
from the Colonel Beck-Smygly-Rydz regime 
ef that day. That, however, is not important. 
What is important is the disposition on the 
part of a responsible Russian organ to as- 
sume that the world has forgotten the events 
of 1939 and is prepared to accept a thesis 
which Russia happens to find convenient at 
the moment although it is in complete con- 
tradiction of the facts. 

It is in no unfriendly spirit and with no 
desire to rake up old ashes that we shouid 
like to remind the writer in War and the 
Working Class that it was not Poland which 
allied itself to Germany against Russia but 
Russia which through its deal with Hitler 
made what was tantamount to an alliance 
against Poland. But that did not happen 
until after the Smygly-Rydz government, 
anti-Soviet though it was, had refused to 
participate in a German-Polish war on Russia. 

Less than a month after the Munich pact 
Ribbentrop proposed to Poland a “general 
solution” of all disputed Polish-German 
questions and a “united German-Polish policy 
regarding Russia formulated within the 
framework of an anti-Comintern pact.” In- 
deed, 314 years earlier Goering, as the Polish 
White Book reports, urged a joint German- 
Polish assault on Russia, and suggested that 


States. 








“the Ukraine would become the sphere of 
influence.” This plan Goering repeated in 
an interview with Marshal Pilsudski. There 
are many crimes that can be placed at the 
door of the pre-war Polish Government. But 
the one crime that it must be absolved from, 
War and the Working Class to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is any readiness to join 
Germany in making war on Russia. No good 
purpose can be served by such distortion of 
history. 


Dedication of Mosquito Creek Dam and 
Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include therein an address given by Mr. 
L. A. Beeghly, president of the Youngs- 
town Chamber of Commerce, made at 
the dinner in connection with the dedi- 
cation of Mosquito Creek Reservoir, in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Saturday, January 15, 
1944, 

Mr. Chairman, honor guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is an honor for me to publicly 
express to the congressional delegation here 
this evening the deep appreciation of all the 
people of the Mahoning Valley for the com- 


| pletion of the Mosquito Creek Dam and Res- 


ervolr. 

The Mahoning Valley currently produces 
10,000,600 tons of steel annually. This is 11 
percent of all the steel produced in the United 
The importance of this tremendous 
tonnage to the war effort is not fully appre- 
ciated unless it is compared to that of other 
nations. About 15,000,000 tons of steel were 
produced last year in the British Isles. We 
know how important their tonnage has been 
to their war effort. 

The British Government would go to any 
length to protect their steel plants from the 
ravages of war, and, by the same token, they 
would provide adequate water and transpor- 
tation facilities for their efficient operation. 

Japan is our cunning and ruthless enemy. 
Steel has made it powerful on the field of 
battle. During the year immediately preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor it produced 7,000,000 tons 
of steel. The production in the Mahoning 
Valley exceeded that of Japan by 3,000,000 
tons, or 40 percent. When we think of the 
destructive results to our country which have 
come from the effort and money expended by 
the Japanese people in building their steel 
industry it is little wonder that the people 
living in the Mahoning Valley firmly believe 
that it is in the public interest to ask the 
Federal Government to help us solve those 
problems confronting our district which are 
of national interest, but beyond the ability 
of State or local governments. 

A few years ago when the Congress ap- 
proved the people’s wish that America be- 
come the arsenal for democracy, the Mahon- 
ing River had a dependable low fiow at 
Youngstown of 80,000,000 gallons of water 
per day. The Milton Reservoir constituted 
the only flood or low-flow control works on 
the river. This reservoir was wholly inade- 
quate to supply the water needs of the 
valley in periods of drought or to protect 
it from floods. New war industries and in- 
creased production in established plants had 
skyrocketed the use of water until 1,002,000,- 
000 gallons of water were being pumped 
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into the utilities and industries every day 
This meant that each gallon of water y 

being reused 1244 times in a distance of 
25 river miles. It is hard for us to realiza 
just how much water is being used each 
Gay in the Mahoning Valley. Perhaps [ 


S 


can help you by saying that it takes 28 ¢ 
of water to make a ton of pig iron, 75 
of water to make a ton of finished stee] ; 
270 tons of water to make a ton of hi 
finished steel. 

The constant reuse of the water cau 
it to lose its effectiveness for cooling pur- 
poses. Actual temperature readings in 
Campbell pool of the Youngstown Sheet ; 
Tube Co. show that the water reached 126° P. 
The engineers for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in carrying on their work of 
recording the flows and temperatures in 1 
river, have had to line their rubber b 
with heavy wrapping paper to withs 
the heat whenever they waded into 
river during the summer months. 

During the summer of 1941 the war ind 
tries were suddenly faced with the rea 
tion that their water supply might fail 
completely. The United States Geological 
Survey reported that their gage above Milton 
Reservoir showed on September 30, 1941. 
that only 3,000,000 gallons of water were 
flowing into the reservoir each day. The 
hydraulic engineer of all the industries and 
utilities using river water had determined 
that a minimum of 70,000,000 gallons of 
water must flow through the gage at Leavitts- 
burg to prevent a complete failure of the 
cooling systems in the plants and utilities. 
This demand meant that the precious water 
reserve was being drawn down rapidly 
an emergency precaution 16 stream gaces 
were placed on the uncontrolled streams run- 
ning into the Mahoning River. 

Competent Government hydraulic enci 
neers took advantage of every local thunc: 
shower on the uncontrolled drainage area of 
the river to use it in maintaining the 
sary low flow. By these steps 1,200,000,01 
gallons of water were saved for future uce, 
Yet, by the end of 1941 only 2,000,000,000 egal- 
lons of water remained in the Milton Res- 
ervoir, and this was the very narrow margin 
on which the industrial operations of 
valley were dependent. 

This condition seriously affected our abil- 
ity to produce steel and electricity. It was 
at this point that a delegation went to Wash- 
ington to ask that the Federal Government 
provide the Berlin and Mosquito Creek Res- 
ervoirs. The Congress referred the matter 
to the Corps of Engineers, United States 


f 
neces- 
) 


Army. A detailed engineering study 1% 
made by General Robins and those assc 
ated with him. The report justified 
projects as being in the public interest. The 
Congress has complete faith in the Corps of 
Engineers because they have demonstrated 
their integrity and ability time and time 
again. Authorizations and appropriations 
came quickly. The reservoirs were to be con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers. 

General Robins is to be congratulated on 
having built the Berlin Reservoir within 1 
year, and above all he and his associates are 
to be congratulated for having built the Mos- 
quito Creek Dam within 120 days from the 
time the contracts were let. 

General Robins should find a great deal of 
satisfaction in knowing that the Berlin Res- 
ervoir, although only partially completed 
saved tens of thousands of tons of steel for 
the war effort in December of 1942 when it 
prevented a very serious flood. He should be 
equally proud of the steel production record 
of this district during the fall months of 
1943, when he realizes that it was the second 
driest fall on record. 

The ceremony today marks the completion 
of one phase in the development of this im- 
portant steel-producing district which con- 
tributes so much to our national well-being. 











We now have a guaranteed low flow of water 
of 2110,000,000 gallons of 
daily. We will only have to use the 
r over about five times now. We also 
ive a high degree of flood protection and 
Warren receives a much needed 
1 c water supply. With these mini- 
n basic needs satisfied, the use of addi- 
water to dilute sewage, to increase cool- 
ficiency and to reduce hardness should 
lied by the Corps of Engineers in order 
mprove the domestic water supplies of 
persons living in Pennsylvania and on 
Ohio River, as well as those living in 
Mahoning Valley. Experience and time 
iow that the Grand River Reservoir or 
Reservoir are needed by the 
le on the Beaver and Ohio Rivers to re- 
the current pollution in their domestic 
r supplies. 
y-cost facility for the mass movement 
y materials going into the making of 


Youngstown 


city of 


Shenango 


s as important to the future prosperity 
Nation as the minerals themselves 


we look to the south of the Mahoning 

y we see the Ohio River and the Missis- 

"River waterway systems extending for 

e of 2,400 miles. The Mahoning Val- 
only 35 miles from this great waterway 

m. Surely the sense of fair play so in- 

in the average American would ap- 

» the extension of this 2,400 miles of river 

vement a distance of 35 miles into this 
When we look to the north a distance of 
we see the Great Lakes, with its 
endous volume of lower-lake coal mov- 
m the coal fields of Pennsylvania into 
and the Northwest. We also see the 
New York State Barge Canal joining the 
( t Lakes to the Hudson River in New York 
te. The advantages of waterway trans- 
tation in this Great Lakes area stands out 
economic factor to be desired by our 

More important than the interests 
Mahoning Valley are those of the Na- 

is a sound national policy to join 
ese great waterway systems, and the Army 
cers have found that the connecting 

k should be by way of the Beaver, Mahon- 

and Grand Rivers. We look forward to 

e post-war period with confidence in the 
ultimate success of this program. 

And, so, we say thank you to each of our 
honor guests here tonight for the part they 
played in making this occasion possible. We 

pe that you have enjoyed your visit to our 

ley. We know that you have had an op- 

rtunity to see a few of our industrial plants 

nd to meet some of the fine workmen who 
live in this district. We trust that, at some 
future date when your official duties make it 

ecessary for you to pass judgment on our 
district, your visit will make it possible for 

u to be more sympathetic to the problems 

1g the Mahoning Valley, which also are 
important to the economy and security of 
ir Nation in war or in peace, 


miles 


Dot? t 


Tr 
at 





Joseph Lieb, of South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
recently Mr. Robert St. John, a noted 
commentator, in his broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Co. gave a 
just and glowing tribute to a deserving 
young man, Mr. Joseph Lieb, of South 
Bend, Ind. This young and very ener- 
getic Hoosier has charted a course which 


leads to better things, and some of his 
timely suggestions have been of great and 
lasting benefit to the people, and to the 
country. This fine and outstanding 
American after making his contributions 
to our country, then after making several 
attempts to enlist in the Army, during 
this war, finally succeeded and he served 
in the Army until it was discovered that 
ne was physically disqualified for further 
service, at which time he was discharged. 
However, since his discharge from the 
Army he has continued to wage the fight 
against those things which appear to him 
to be wrong. Mr. St. John eulogized this 
splendid young man in the broadcast he 
gave over N. B. C. on December 8, 1943. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein the broadcast given by Mr. St. 
John in which he especially eulogized 
Joseph Lieb. 

The broadcast follows: 

And now here’s a snapshot of a young man 
who has never received the recognition he 
deserves. He's Joseph Lieb of South Bend, 
Ind., who more than 2 years ago started 
a private crusade against some things he 
thought were wrong. Before Pearl Harbor 
he went to the Attorney General With evi- 


dence of serious war profiteciing and de- 
manded an investigation. He got results. 
Congressional committees were appointed. 


They dug up plenty of evidence. As a result, 
the Government has been saved $3,000,000,- 
000. Then Lieb fought for legislation so that 
if frauds are discovered after the war the 
criminals can still be prosecuted. Campaign 
No. 3 was for higher pay for servicemen. As 
a result, our men in uniform are the highest 
paid in the world Then young Lieb ap- 
peared before congressional committees with 
a demand that the alarming number of 
service-plane accidents be investigated 
Thousands of lives may have been saved by 
the resulting inquiries. And here's a post- 
script to the story. Joseph Lieb tried four 


times to get into the Army. Finally the 
Army took him. But recently he was dis- 
charged, because of a physical disability. 


He’s taken that blow like a soldier, and now 
he’s back in Washington, doing a little more 
investigating of things he thinks are wrong 





The Late Lt. John P. Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter which I have just ad- 
dressed to Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
Also a poem in honor of the memory of 
Lt. John P. Washington, chaplain, 
United States Army, by Martin M. Clif- 
ford, of Jersey City, N. J.: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944. 
Rear Admiral Emory S. LaAnp, 
United States Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ApmrraL LAND: In behalf of the 
Federation of Holy Name Societies of Hudson 
County and as the Representative of the 
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Tenth New Jersey District in the Congress of 
the United States, I am appealing to you to 
have one of our 


great Victory ships named in 
hn P. Wa ! 


honor of Lt. J } 
Washington is the first priest 


Lieutenant 













of the Newark Arcl cE l his life in 
the present war. Li W was 
iSsistant pastor at St. Stephen's Churc! 
Kearny, N. J., when he last May I 
was plain of the Sev y-sixth Divis 
Artillery until assigned t ecial duty earl 
in the winter of 1942 
s life “due to ¢ n” 
1 Americar n the North 
et iry 3. Surv f s slit 
ir lated his heroism in sacrificing his 
life belt to a lier who had lost his own 


He was last seen on his knees in pray 
the deck as the 


ship went unde! 


It would seem to me that this would be a 
most fitting tribute to the memory of Father 
Washington, who proved himself a true sol- 
dier of the cross and an heroic American 
soldie: 

Very sincerely y s 

LT. JOHN P. WASHINGTON 


CHAPLAIN, U.S. A. 
(Written in tribute to the former a 


pastor of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Arlington, N. J., who was reported 
missing on February 3, lf us the her ic 
Army who gave his life belt to a 
doughboy sinkir sl in the At- 





lantic.) 
We go into chapel 
To kneel down and p 
For Lt. John P. Washing l, 
Chaplain, U. S. A 
He’s been reported “‘l 
As the heroic pri 
Who on board a sinking ship 


He cared, we're told, f 


Of American fighting men 
Who faced the sea, courageously, 
To reach port again 
Sure, to a lad who felt sad 


And showed how sad he felt 
He said, “Calm down, \ 
Put on my life belt.” 


u won't drown; 
And, survivors say, he knelt to pr 
After he had done 
The deed to be expected 
Of a man named Washington. 
Yes; we go into chapel 
To show we share the loss 
Of the patri Fat Washi 
True soldier of the Cr 
—Martin M. Clifford. 


\y, 


her 


rton, 





Uncle Sam as Lady Bountiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED J. DOUGLAS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 


following editorial from Collier’s for 
January 29, 1944: 
UNCLE SAM AS LADY BOUNTIFUL 


In our estimation, Senator R. OWEN Brew- 





STER’'S, Republican, Mai recent Collier's 
article Don’t Blame the 1 I Blame Us! 
Was as salutary an utt I Ik 
in print in any Allied try in 
montas 

You dout port by one 


—all about 


of the five 
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how our oil is being poured out lavishly for 
the war, while the British and the Russians 
cagily husband their oil reserves; how we 
have, to this writing, sewed up no post-war 
rights in the airfields we have built around 
the world at an estimated cost of 500 millions; 
how a good deal of padding of reverse lend- 
leuse figures goes on here and there. It added 
picture of national substance 
thrown gaily and gladly to the four 


up to a 
being 
Winds, 
The salutary feature of the article, we 
thought, was Senator Brewster's insistence 
we should not blame the British or any 

all this, that we should 


our 


+ 


r ¢ 
A Our Ol 


her allies fo 
me only ourselve 
We have sent oi 


it happiness boys all over 
the Al ] 


ied and neutral world, to promise our 
and hoped-for allies almost ever z 
under the sun. with discussions of quid pro 
bordering on the 


allie ythir 
quo largely ruled 
ludecent. It gives you a warm feeling of 
magnanimity at no cost to yourself to be 
open-handed with other people’s money, and 
happiness boys evidently have reveled 
in that pleasure up to their chins 

No wonder our allies and hoped-for allies 
have taken all this largess with alacrity, and 
have failed to insist that we get anything 
in return. Nobody discourages Lady Bounti- 
ful from giving her substance away; nobody 
tells her she is doing it in a foolish manner. 
People simply take what she hands out, 
snickering behind her back the while, until 
she is breke. Then they walk off and leave 
her busily engaged in finding gratitude in the 
dictionary. 

Out of our Lady Bountiful policy, if we 
keep it up, we are sure to get ingratitude 
and general dislike after the eruption of gifts 
is over—not to mention a serious depletion 
of a lot of our basic resources, especially 
petroleum. That’s what we're asking for. 

It is time to supplant this policy with some 
common sense and realism, instead of merely 
denouncing BrewsTEr and his four fellow sen- 
atorial world travelers as anti-British heavers 
of monkey wrenches into the Allied war ef- 
fort. No responsible person denies that 
we've got to help our allies throughout the 
war in every way we can. The objection is 
to our present irresponsible, prodigal, and 
essentially stupid way of furnishing this help. 
If we don't reform in that respect, we shall 
reap a very sour and melancholy harvest of 
our folly. 


Out as 


our 


What’s Ahead for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted I extend my remarks 
by including therein the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the seven- 
teenth annual convention and seventh 
merchandise exposition of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute, Inc., Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, Thursday, January 
20, 1944, to wit: 


I value the privilege of addressing this as- 
sembly of business men. There is a charm 
and a romance about business. Business 
always appeals to me. The United States 
was formed and the Constitution was adopted 
to promote business and cOmmerce among 
the States. 





higher standards of living in the United 
States than in any other country in the 
world and has made the United States the 
greatest and most powerful of nations. 

My father was a country merchant, and 
as the eldest of his sons I grew up in a gen- 
eral village store. I treasure my experiences 
in youth as a clerk. They have been most 
profitable to me in the years that have fol- 
lowed. I am a lawyer and a cotton grower. 
The savings from my profession are invested 
in cotton lands in the far-famed Mississippi 
Delta. I operate stores on my cotton farms, 
and I have been a stockholder in a whole- 
dry-goods company for many years. 

Wholesale dry-goods establishments deal 
largely in textiles and more largely in cotton 
textiles. As a cotton grower I have my prob- 
lems and am always interested in textile 
problems, for cotton growers can only pros- 
per as cotton manufacturers prosper. I have 
a peculiar pride in the record of the textile 
industry. As I recall, it was the first of 
the industries to cooperate with the Office 
of Price Administration. Many plants have 
been awarded the Army-Navy E. The textile 
industry was the first to mobilize for war, 
and it has a fine record in providing cloth- 
ing for the armed forces. I grow long staple 
cotton, and it is a source of satisfaction to 
me that such cotton is used in the uniforms 
of the Army and the Navy. 


PRODUCTION 


Peacetime American industry and manu- 
facturing were, quickly converted into war 
production. While there have been strikes 
and slow-downs, the greatest war production 
factories in all history are in the United 
States. Clothing, shoes, guns, cannon, tanks, 
ships, airplanes, cruisers, destroyers, and 
battleships are coming off the lines with un- 
paralleled rapidity and in unparalleled num- 
bers. 


sale 


STRIKES 

The country is in protest against the atti- 
tude of selfish and ambitious labor leaders. 
The administration has made the mistake of 
coddling labor. Nothing contributes more to 
disturbing the men in the armed forces and 
to weakening their morale than strikes in war 
industries. I have gladly supported legis- 
lation to curb and prevent strikes in war, and 
I maintain that no citizen has a right to 
strike against the Government or to strike 
in war industries. It is no excuse to Say 
that strikes are few in number. It is no ex- 
cuse to say that absenteeism is not general. 
Production has been slowed down, and pro- 
duction has been delayed by strikes. There 
was a notable decline in production in the 
summer of 1943 because of strikes. I have 
denounced the grasping of organized labor 
leaders, but labor is not the only group that 
is to blame. There are other lobbies, and 
lobbies are out to get what they can. The 
farm bloc and the labor bloc are not the only 
sinners. Some manufacturers delayed ex- 
ecuting Government war contracts. Produc- 
tion was thus delayed. Some manufacturers 
have put profits above patriotism. 

The reports of the Truman Committee dis- 
closed conspiracies by a few manufacturers 
to defraud the Government by furnishing 
defective steel for ships. There were millions 
of dollars of losses traceable to war frauds. 
Sometimes employers are just as guilty as 
employees. Manufacturers were turning out 
defective steel while the leaders of labor 
unions were defying the Government. On 
the home front there was complacency on 
the one hand and greed on the other. There 
was an effort to turn the war into a grab- 
bag. While winning battles abroad, it is pos- 
sible to lose battles at home. But strikes 
and defective products are the exception and 
not the rule. Generally manufacturing and 
labor have dene a marvelous job thus far in 


American business has provided | war production, 
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PRICE CONTROL AND PRIORITIES 

Price control to prevent inflation and to 
keep down the costs of living is essential jn 
war. Priorities are imperative. The require. 
ments for the Army and the Navy must 
first met. While errors have been made, the 
costs of living have been kept down, produc. 
tion has been promoted, and inflation h 
been prevented. The need is to eliminat 
repetition of the mistakes and to correct 
errors in both price control and priorit 
There is selfishness in war just as there is 
selfishness in peace. Many groups as a re- 
sult of war are undertaking to better 
condition under the guise of price adm 
tration. Groups often demand that « { 
tions which obtained in peace be changed i; 
war in order to better the condition of t 
complaining groups. The human elen 
always enters into the equation in both war 
and peace; selfishness crops out. The pur- 
pose of price control was to stabilize p 
and business practices just as they obta 
when price control became effective. It wa 
not the intent to change the relative posi 
of groups or methods of doing business u 
the guise of price administration. 


CHAINS AND INDEPENDENTS 


Wholesalers are fully aware of the keen 
competition offered by chains and depart 
ment stores. They are aware of th 
vantages of the department stores. Wh 
the chains have advantages, there is a de‘in 
place for the independents. Personally I ad- 
vocate that independents be preserved and 
protected. They are the backbone of Amer- 
ica. I am for big business, but I am also f 
little business. I believe that little busi- 
ness is just as important as big business, 
and I assert that the independents are essen- 
tial in the American economy. 

With labor problems, with increases in 
wages and salaries, the future of the inde- 
pendents is more promising. Neither the 
labor nor the rent problem with independ- 
ents will be as acute. I believe that the in- 
dependent will be able to compete more suc- 
cessfully with the chains in the future t! 
in the past. I know that the independent 
have their problems. I am aware of the diffi 
culties of little business, but independents 
must adapt themselves to modern conditior 
and modern methods, Eternal vigilanc« 
not only the price of liberty, but it is 
price of success in little business and in inde- 
pendent business, as well as in big business 

DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN 

Personally, I oppose the employment of 
dollar-a-year men in war. There is need for 
the best executive talent, but the Govern- 
ment is able to pay for the services rendered 
I have confidence in American business, but 
the United States is able to pay adequate 
compensation for services rendered both in 
war and peace. The temptation for thos 
who give their services to the Government to 
perpetuate their views and the policies of 
their firms or institutions in price adminis- 
tration and in priorities in the prosecution 
of the war is too great. The dollar-a-year 
men, while many of them have rendered efil- 
cient service, consciously or unconscicus'y, 
have contributed to discrimination. I be- 
lieve in fairness to all groups. I know there 
will be disruptions in business; I know there 
will be inconveniences; I know there will be 
inability to obtain goods, but I believe that 
patriotic, unselfish American business exec- 
utives for reasonable compensation will serve 
their Government in war. Those who occupy 
high places and formulate policies which may 
wreck business should, like Caesar's wife, be 
above suspicion. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 
I believe in the capitalistic system. 
lieve in the profit motive. I stand for 
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I I believe in the American sys- The problems of peace will be almost as diffi- dustry are not dying of old age, but } 
I believe that American business was cult as the problems of war. Wishful think- and industry are str I nd y are ‘ 
for I do not believe that man ing is not sound planning. Careful study, prepared than ever bef 
for the American business system. |} more careful planning, and immediate prepa- because of our experi f 
i for the American system, as I have ration are essential. Prompt action now is all wars for the aays th ] 
It has contributed to the progress imperative to provide for economic condi- 
ment of the United States. It tions then. SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 
served and perpetuated PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION At t me ome m ‘ ~ 
DOUBT AND UNCERTAINTY There is a place for private as well as pub- | 7 ' : a cn eine one pre . 
are that doubt and uncertainty lic construction. Each has a definite field ' t = coaiaie d tion « ‘ 
future of business obtains in many There are local public works that should be pr se \ It ae onan t ( i t 
I am convinced that doubt and financed and promoted by the State, county, . 1e United S es ow 1 . 
nty will yield to constructive busi- and city. There are other public works that eae aad a “4 is o1 os s mou? ras oes 
es and practices. Usually business should be provided by the Federal Govern- ry ae fift y 7 : ne hur dned bil 
y safe, but at the same time business | ment. Victory is our first objective, but true merece NE tapi me aes 3 
ke risks. As a cotton grower I take patriotism transcends war. It demands ade- ' 
mble with prices; I gamble on the quate planning for peace. Otherwise the In f 
‘ No group takes greater risks than crifices of our armed forces will be in vain. i 
There is a place for caution. There is no place for the dole or the work- It inclu . , y . 
nd uncertainties arise, but business relief program. They would only add to the Bi ci sad = “he Ss eta a euievai RS 
\fidence today, and the Government | economic ills following the war. Public ; ae er ines Se ee 
promote such confidence. | works and private construction contempate ox tes Santed Wentes ‘Pen ac-ahiaaind, naa audi 
CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS long-range planning. They should provide tek ele aaiite “tied pre iat = tae ge se iy 
: now for construction then. aad oe ~ ; a cecadaaies ; 
fighting abroad for freedom. We | to the United States of manufact 1 prced- 
lose freedom at home. - We are WAY OF LIFE ucts that are abroad for our armed f 
to deny. Our armed forces are will- We are fighting to preserve our way of life In the disposition of surpius war p : 
die, but we are free men and we are The profit motive has contributed to our the American taxpayer nd the An n 
be kicked about by bureaucrats, big | greatness and our success. Private initiative public must be considered. The dis; , 
Ne know that it is just as im- is the capstone of American progress It must not favor any group « 
to provide for the civilian population | must be preserved and encouraged. There | I am glad to report to you that the House 
to provide for the armed forces. Food | must be no conflict between private and pub- of Represent bill 1 dis- 
ed are as imperative for the armed lic works. Public works therefore must not position of ‘ prope l 
is munitions. Food and feed are es- | compete with the works that may properly be June 1943 
for the civilian populations. We provided for through private enterprise. In : , 
that supplies and equipment for the all public works the benefits should exceed : 
nd the Navy are imperative. We know the costs. 3 position Of ail I 
manufactures for the armed forces are POST-WAR BUSINESS owned by the United St . 
i a sa aieiaents: Me ' . - and anufacturing will not be jeopard 
re eee an ee Ce . Miah fact, booms have always followed wars and comprehensive legislat f t fair 
itient. Workers needing overalls | there will be good business following this ay iain dies Sa eee char 
been more than patient. They have | war. 1 do not believe that all of our material The — ne _— See 
itisfied to wait, but civilians believe | or business frontiers have been explored, ng hig wean eS Se eee 
w with war production at its peak, | Our national frontiers may have been con- = _ . “eg ee ba 
u 7 a sree One eeiana on be | quered. The deserts and the mountains came % io ang ae ‘ : Bhs es 
ed for. They know that there must | may have been crossed, but there remain eal pee is 
sonable war supplies, but they insist | human and social frontiers. There remain | P°°P*'™ 
where civilian inventories have been | frontiers in business to be explored. The ON GUARD 
med, Civilian requirements may be | field for future business and for future scien- susiness mi M . 
pplied. Civilians are patriotic; they buy | tific research is unlimited. The appeal to | must be elimin: ist | 
they support the war. I urge that the spirit of adventure will be just as acute restrained; cart event 
effort should be made by all war agen- | following the war as it was in the days-of the unions must d 
to supply as fully as possible essential pioneers. ; must take a more | u nd mort - 
in requirements. I shall continue to | American business is not done for: it is not structive interest in Government following 
hat the Government promote the or- | washed up. Our country is really sparsely the war than ever before. There will be in- 
ly return of manufacturing from war to | settled. We can support vast increases in creased labor cost There \ » t ques- 
> requirements. Part of the output can | population. Inventions are being made and tion of better living condi 
ted to civilians, while the remainder discoveries are coming to light that will rev- wages, but business must be l ) 
sted to the Army and the Navy. There | olutionize business in the future. There are fight in the future as in the | prevent 
be a balanced production There must always improvements, inventions. and discov- confiscation of the profits pusine The 
sonable provision for reconversion to | eries in war. There is nothing comparable to | selfish tax gatherer and the selfish bureau- 
ime requirements. | the medical and surgical improvements in | crat will hinder business the future as 
POST-WAR PLANNING the present war. There is nothing compa- they have hindered busine i 
We hear a great deal about post-war plan- rable to the mechanical and engineering im- The rem dy is fair and just tax a 
NI dt Se ainda . provements of the present war. Many im- and just regulations 
No word is more overworked than . » hae rchan 
ning. We heard much about planning eRe Sere See. Ce Be ene = 
ing the great depression that followed Sion ing during the war that will be of benefit to War always means taxes. Income ai : 
— oe = 2 : merchandising following the war Se yb : : 
h of 1929 _ Much of the proposed plan- There is no place for the pessimist after poratic n taxes have re ied t l ton 
is too theoretical. It is impractical. the war. Malthus. 140 years ago in Eng- point There will be high taxes fol g the 
e are too many professional planners. : war. Business can aid y insistiz hat 


ht t k land, asserted that the population was in- ‘ ; ; 
Ef too c r ys sper . . Waste an *xtravagar n government 3 
ee weeeney SS 0S Gpeee. creasing so fast that famine was inevitable, ae om ‘ 








ey embrace too many ac Ss e re- eliminated and that efficie be promoted 
that ques is sa Gcmnine sation and yet there was unparalleled prosperity The ne te ~ promote economy is to make 
legislation for specific improvements that eS ee ee ee eee — oo all citizens tax-consciou The ¢ 
urgently demanded and that are entirely lowed the contention of Malthus. There are explored all avenues of texatio! rT} 
a, ee ed : F those who always enjoy being unhappy. : : thege G oe ae 
ctical. Many of the so-called related ac- There are some who enjoy being pessimists, mains bu one f rm ¢ f taxa L h 
portant activities. ‘The result is delay; the | PUt Personally I believe in the spirit of ad- | Totionat retall-sales tax. I} po 
ult is confu ion. The C ngress and the Vencure, in the sani of progress, and I main method of taxation that will m - 
5 ; = 7 , : tain that we live in the greatest scientific : ae ae : ; 2 
intry are entitled to better studies and age in history Plastics and chemical dis- ican pu lic more interested in the 1 1 
under plar ning Only tried and true plan- coveries are being made. They will multiply c iB ! ‘ t of rnmeé ] 
ng should obtain. Refrigeration will come into its own. Air- | [rsst-swes™ r kr 
PUBLIC WORKS planes will improve more and more. Business oe on en , 
Total war must be followed by total peace may change, but business will endure, and ‘ 
immediate task is to win the war, but following the war there will be a revival and MORE GOVEF 
en the war is won, when war production enlargement of business on a more sound As I have ind ted, t e ' e 1 ; 
and when our armed fi rces are de- and a more just basis than has occurred fol- taxes after the w I} 


| 1 


zed, sericus unemployment will arise lowing any other war. Business and in- will probably be 
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war. Rationing will pr 
some time following the 
to prevent inflatior 
le for a reasonable riod following t 
After all, the greatest enterprise among 
j Business is int 
rested in 1 


tments 


z public debt is of concern to 
Businessmen must 

ntion to appropriations by the 
Government in the future than in the past. 
Only sound principies and tried policies 
should be adopted. The public debt must not 
be increased except to win the war. In the 
prosecution of the war taxes must be levied 
to the limit so that the generation respon- 
sible for the war may pay as far as possible 
the cost of the war. Public debt must be 
reduced, and business must pay taxes for the 
reduction of the public debt in the prosper- 
ous and boom days that follow the war. 


citizen 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


I urge businessmen to participate in the 
public service. They should vote. It is un- 
necessary for them to hold public office. 

hose who shape and control public opinion 
exercise a more potent influence than those 
who write the laws. Business has been diffi- 
cult during the war. So has public service. 
Public service is more difficult in war than in 
peace. The people are skeptical; they dis- 
trust; they grouch; they are selfish; they 
complain; and they frequently criticize. It 
has been thus in all wars. 

I am from Mississippi, the State of Jeffer- 
son Davis. As President of the Confederacy 
he was denounced as no man was ever de- 
nounced. Abraham Lincoln was repeatedly 
and constantly maligned. If the campaign 
for his reelection to the second term had 
occurred 6 months sooner, he would have 
been defeated. Fairness and justness to the 
civilian populations in the face of military 
requirements are always difficult for the 
President and for the Congress. 


VICTORY 


While I have spoken of business follow- 
ing the war, I cannot conclude without say- 
ing that there is but one thought uppermost 
in our minds as we mect here today. Our 
supreme aim is to win the war. We are 
thinking of victory. In the first months of 
the war defeat followed defeat. We were 
licked and we did not know it. In the re- 
cent months of the war, as victory follows 
victory, we are winning the war, and we know 
it, but there are some dangerous trends. 
There is too much disunity. There is too 
much complacency. fany act as though the 
war were won. I would be less than frank 
if I did not sound a note of warning. The 
war is by no means won. The road to victory 
is hard and difficult. We have just reached 
the fringes of the Japanese Empire. We have 
not reached the German frontiers. There are 
no evidences of internal collapse in Germany. 
There are no evidences of internal collapse in 
Japan. There must be an end of the rosy 
dreams of victory. The war will be prolonged 
by our belief that we are on the eve of final 
victory over either Germany or Japan. Not- 
withstanding reverses and despite losses, Ger- 
many still has the largest and best trained 
army in the world. Although Hitler lost 20 
divisions in the defeat at Stalingrad, Ger- 
many has requipped 60 divisions since that 
time and has more fighting men under arms 
today than at any time during more than 
4 years of war. No collapse of Germany can 
be expected in the near future. In the Pa- 
cliic and southwest Pacific, after 2 years, 





ve have done but little more than establish 
ipply lanes to Australia in our drive toward 
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any of us know only what we read in the 
spaper or hear over the radio about war. 
; not been brought home to us. Death 
10t come to many American homes, 
Many Americans have not realized the mean- 
ig of war. Many of us do not know what 
We do not know the mean- 
We are eating more; we are 
tter clothes, and we are making 
m¢ money than ever before. We are 
thinking more of profits and wages and 
salaries. Victory will not come until all of 
us have sacrificed and denied and suffered to 
the limit. When we contemplate the hero- 
ism of the brave boys in the sky, on the sea, 
and on the land, in the fox holes of the 
Pacific and in the rugged hills of Italy, when 
think of their suffering and of their 
sacrifice, when we recall their heroism, we 
realize that we have no conception of what 
war means, and we realize that we do not 
know what sacrifice means. I am thinking 
of a widow in the district I represent. She 
has four sons in the armed services, one in 
New Guinea, one in the Navy in the Pacific, 
one in Africa, and the fourth in Italy. She 
herself is working in a defense plant. It is 
easy for us to complain. It is easy for us 
to find fault. It is easy for us to criticize 
without cause. It is easy for us to denounce 
without reason. What do we know about the 
suffering of fox holes and of submarines? 
We have ample coffee and sugar, ample food 
and clothing. We have given up none of the 
comforts and but few of the luxuries. Self- 
ishness obtains. Groups undertake to im- 
prove their condition. Disunity is often en- 
countered. Too many are thinking of profits. 
Too many are thinking of dollars. Too few 
are making sacrifices to win the war. Let us 
rededicate ourselves and our fortunes to the 
supreme job of winning the war. Victory 
comes first. The supreme aim of America in 
fighting the greatest of all wars is not to save 
the world but to save America. The supreme 
rehabilitation following victory is not so 
much the rehabilitation of the world as it is 
the rehabilitation of America. While advo- 
cating the good-neighbor policy, while inter- 
ested in relieving and alleviating suffering in 
other countries, the supreme aim of the 
United States is to feed and clothe America 
before feeding and clothing the world. 
Germany and Japan must be destroyed. 
The price will be great. The bloodiest battles 
of the War between the States were fought 
after Vicksburg and Gettysburg. The blood- 
iest battles of the war are ahead. The price 
in blood and treasure will stagger the imag- 
ination. No Jap prisoners are being taken. 
On Tarawa Island, a mile long and one- 
eighth of a mile wide, there were some 5,000 
Japanese soldiers. The attack was made by 
some 6,000 marines. The casualties of the 
marines were 1,026 dead and 2,557 wounded. 
I give you the order of the day when the 
marines attacked: “The Japanese have been 
taught that their highest duty is to die for 
their Emperor. It is up to you to see that 
no Jap soldier fails in his duty.” All 5,000 
Japs were killed. There were no prisoners at 
Tarawa. Nor are there any prisoners in any 
other battles or engagements with the Japs. 
But few German prisoners are being taken on 
the Italian or the Russian front. The Ger- 
mans are not surrendering. They are fight- 
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We are engaged in a global and a total war. | 
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ing to the death. The battle must be to the 
finish. 

We must gird ourselves for the difficult 
days ahead. We must not repeat the mis- 
takes of the First World War. General Per- 
shing was right when he insisted upon the 
unconditional surrender of Germany. He in- 
sisted that the Americans march down the 
main street of Berlin. Berlin and Tokyo 
must be destroyed. There must be no main 
street left in Berlin, There must be no main | 


street left in Tokyo. 
bite the dust. 

Complacency and disunity can only «a 
They may cost thousands and hund: 
thousands of American lives but the p: 
of the United States as a whole are unit: 
victory, and they are determined to end 1 
war by sinking deep the sword of victor 
the heart of murderous Germany a: 
treacherous Japan. 

With victory we plan for a fairer day a 
better land. We look forward to the < 
of the day when we can turn from wa: 
peace in a higher and nobler civilization, 


Hitler and Tojo 1 


Aircraft and the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr.WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under lk 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
include the following telegram received 
by me from Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association ' 
America, with reference to the Lea civil- 
aviation bill, and my answer to his tele- 
gram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1944 
Hon. Ricnwarp J. WELCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Understand that Friday you received | 
release giving impression that the Air T 
port Association of America at a recent n 
ing favored a resolution opposing the I 
aviation bill. Any such statement is in 
rect. The Air Transport Association 
never voted for such a resolution. The Air 
Transport Association considers that the Lé 
civil aviation bill is a forward-looking 
carefully considered measure which \ 
greatly strengthen and improve our cc 
try’s civil aviation law. 

Epcar S. GORRELL, 
President, 
Air Transport Association of America 


JANUARY 17, 1944. 
Col. Eocar S. GORRELL, 
President, Air Transport 
Association of America 
Washington, D. C 

My DEAR COLONEL GORRELL: Receipt i 
knowledged of your telegram of Januar 

I have received no press release or any < 
information regarding the action of jy 
association with reference to H. R. 3420 
civil aviation bill. I would be surprised i 
deed, to hear of your repudiation of 
proposed law which freezes the unjust d 
crimination imposed by the Civil Aeronau 
Act of 1938 and which has succeeded in p! 
ing the American merchant marine in 
straitjacket. 

No right-minded person would seek to © 
tard the development of American aviati 
either domestic or foreign, by reason of w 
it means to our national security in time 
war, as well as to our economy in time 
peace. By the same token, this app! 
equally to our merchant marine, which wi 
aviation, the Army, and the Navy, constit 
the four principal links in our chain of n 
tional defense, neither of which should be 
used to destroy the efficiency of the others 

On the contrary, those who have the gen- 
uine interest of American aviation at heart 
will recognize the interdependence of avia- 
tion and our merchant marine in trans- 











> commerce, in the same manner that 
interests of friendly foreign mari- 
nations have, and will encourage the 
1 of this straitjacket from our mer- 
marine. When the Civil Aeronautics 
1938 was under consideration in the 
of Representatives, simultaneously to 
m amending the Merchant Marine 
1936, you personally testified to the 
one should have, when you said to 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
n March 22, 1938, page 24 of the printed 
ngs 
If shipping or any other transportation 
nies wish to engage in air transporta- 
tnere is no reason why they should stand 
: different basis from any other person 
ng to enter this business.” 
was on the basis of your statement, 
those made by other representatives of 
utical interests, that the guardians of 
American merchant marine were lulled 
a position of false security. Therefore, 
s now time when you can aid in remedy- 
that serious situation so detrimental to 
tion, our merchant marine and the Na- 
as a whole, by supporting an amend- 
t to H. R. 3420 to rectify the same. 
Friendly maritime nations, I repeat, are 
tioning and encouraging their shipping 
ests in the development of transoceanic 
We must meet that challenge by 
ving legislative or administrative restric- 
ns that force an impossible condition upon 
merchant marine in meeting the com- 
tive situation necessarily facing them in 
rnational commerce. 
Very sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD J. WELCH, 
Member of Congress. 
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Stamp Out Anti-Semitism in America’s 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 
MW 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include here- 
ith a letter sent by me yesterday to the 
Secretary of War disclosing details of a 
flagrant example of anti-Semitism on the 
rt of a commissioned officer of the 
United States Army. This letter quotes 
verbatim the anti-Semitic utterances of 
1e Lt. Albert W. Ambs, which brands 
him, on the basis of his own admissions, 
as guilty of deliberate persecution of a 
noncommissioned officer of the Jewish 
faith placed under his command. I am 
confident that the Members of the House 
will join with me in giving stern rebuke 
to this un-American lieutenant who has 
wormed his way into our armed forces 
and is serving the interests, not of the 
American people, but of Adolf Hitler and 
his stooges in this country, the domestic 
Fascists. I am confident that the Secre- 
tary of War will promptly take the action 
I have requested. The letter to which I 
refer is as follows: 
JANUARY 20, 1944. 
Henry L. STIMson, 
Secretary of War, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drak Mr. Stimson: Enclosed are photo- 
Static copies of two letters signed by First Lt. 


Hon 








Albert W. Ambs, Army serial No. 484412, 
stationed at the station hospital, 
Internment Camp, Florence, Ariz., and ad- 
dressed to a Colonel Kirmse. The originals 
of these letters are now in my possession and 
I will be pleased to turn them over to you 
or to a person designated by you upon your 
request. 

The first of the letters written by Lieu- 
tenant Ambs to Colonel Kirmse under date 
of August 8, 1943, contains the following 
sentences: 

“It is the first unit I ever saw that didn't 
have a bunch of Jewish officers in it, we do 
not have a one. Thank God for it.” 

The second of these letters, under date of 
September 2, 1943, contains the following 
comment: 

“IT don’t know whether or not I mentioned 
it in my previous letter, but there isn’t a 
single ‘kike’ officer in the group and I am 
happy for it. We have a few enlisted men of 
Jewish persuasion but they can be handled 
In fact my personnel sergeant major is one. 
I read the riot act to him and then gave him 
a 14-day furlough in which to think it over. 
If he comes back unchanged he will simply 
have to be reassigned and stripped of his 
stripes. No one likes to work with him, and 
I have a man whom I believe much more 
capable of the job. But he was rated and 
assigned before I came and I will give him 
every chance in the world to prove to me he 
can do the work.” 

Anti-Semitism is at the heart of the inter- 
national Fascist conspiracy against the se- 
curity of the Government and the people of 
the United States. It is, therefore, shocking 
to find among the officer personnel of the 
United States Army a man, like Lieutenant 
Ambs, who gives open expression of an atti- 
tude of violent anti-Semitism in letters to 
his superior officer and who, in one of these 
letters boasts of his determination to inflict 
his prejudice upon a noncommissioned of- 
ficer of the Jewish faith by “reading the riot 
act to him” and by having him “stripped of 
his stripes.” 

The self-revealed attitude and actions of 
Lieutenant Ambs are repugnant to our dem- 
ocratic tradition and subversive of our Amer- 
ican ideals of tolerance and equality. His 
attitude and actions are dangerous to the 
morale of our Army. His own signed letters 
condemn him as being unfit to be a member 
of the Army of the United States. 

Hardly less repugnant is the silent con- 
donation of such conduct on the part of a 


now 
Florence 


junior officer by Colonel Kirmse, who re- 
ceived these letters. It is significant that 
the letters indicate a personal interest of 
Colonel Kirmse in Lieutenant Ambs. It was 
the colonel who secured his promotion in 
grade. For this colonel to remain silent 

the face of this anti-Semitic conduct and 


not to bring Lieutenant Ambs’ letters to the 
attention of proper authorities seriously 
raises the question of his fitness for the high 
trust imposed upon him by his rank in the 
Army of the United States. 

The morale of the United States Army is 
endangered as long as men like Lieutenant 
Ambs can, for no reason other than a Hitler- 
like religious and racial prejudice, discrim- 
inate against soldiers under their command 
The Jewish personnel sergeant major referred 
to in the letter may by now have been 
stripped of his stripes, without reason and 
in an unfair method. Thus the prejudice 
of Lieutenant Ambs may have gone to such 
extremes that the organization of our Army 
into an effective fighting machine may have 
been impaired by his anti-Semitism. 

I need not tell you that the brilliant and 
patriotic record of Jewish Americans in the 
present war and in every crisis faced by the 
American Nation is such as to give the lie 
to the accursed conduct of Lieutenant Ambs. 
In the first days of the present struggle there 
was another Army lieutenant who had a 
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Jewish sergeant assigned his command 
These two together wrote a bright page in 
the history of our country’s fight f free- 
dom They gave their lives in order that 
the American tradition of tolerance might 
survive We all remember their names: 
Lt. Colin Kelly and Sgt. Meyer Levin. It 
is shameful, indeed, to be forced to mention 
che name of Lieutenant Ambs and to have 
to describe his conduct toward this name- 


less Jewish sergeant in the same breath with 
that of two American heroes such as Kelly 
and Levin ’ 

I ask you, Mr. Secretary, for prompt and 
effective action in this case. I ask that the 
conduct of Lieutenant Ambs and Colonel 
Kirmse be investigated; that the identity of 
the Jewish noncommissioned officer be ascer- 
tained, his present status determined. and a 
full investigation made of his treatment in 
the Army to discover if religious or racial 
prejudice has been a factor. I ask further 
that Lieutenant Ambs be court martialed 
and that action be taken against Colonel 
Kirmse consistent with the facts brought 
out in the investigation We must stamp 
anti-Semitism and all other kinds of racial 
and religious bigotry out of our armed forces 
The punishment of Lieutenant Ambs should 
be made to serve as an example to all others— 
yet undiscovered—who bring their un-Amer- 
ican prejudices into the armed forces. 

Sincerely, 
VITO MARCANTONIO, 





Maj. Jay Zeamer, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. SUNDSTRGM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of my constituents, Maj. Jay 
Zeamer, Jr., Air Corps, United States 
Army, of 56 Ridge Street, Orange, N. J., 
was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the Nation’s highest award in 
World War No. 2. 

This soldier, recently discharged from 
Walter Reed Hospital, established one 
of the finest records for gallantry and 
courage. I feel that this should be per- 
manently recorded and the people of our 
country should be appraised of his out- 
standing performances in this war. Ac- 
cordingly, I recite the citations which 
have made Major Zeamer one of the most 
decorated men in the country, with the 
Silver Star, Purple Heart, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, and 
the Congressional Medal of Honor: 

AWARD OF 

For ry in tion over 
bor, New Britain, on November 20 

AWARD OF THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS, 

MAY 1943 


THE SILVER STAR, APRIL 6, 1943 


illant Har- 


Rabaul 
1942 


6 

For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in an aerial flight over Rabaul, New 
Britain, on April 6, 1942. This B-26 type air- 
craft was one of a formation which partic- 
ipated in the first bombardment mission ever 


performed in this type airplane. The plane 
took off in the early morning from an ad- 
vanced airdrome which was, even under the 
most favorable conditions, a dangerous fleld 


darkness and 
the eight 


formation. 


on which to operate a B-26. In 
heavy rain, with 


craft attempted to 


alo air- 


complete 


their 
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Two airplanes turned back, but the remaining 
six planes proceeded through the treacherous 
Owen-Stanley Mountain Range. After flying 
by instruments half way to Rabaul, the 
weather cleared and the approach to the 
target was made with good visibility. In the 
face of an exceedingly heavy anti-aircraft 
barrage and the danger of attack by three 
enemy Zeros which were seen taking off in 
an attempt to intercept the formation, three 
bombing runs were made on enemy shipping 
in the harbor. One cargo vessel was sunk 
and two others were seriously damaged. Two 
of the planes of the formation were struck 
by anti-aircraft fire, one of them being 
forced down in the water on the return trip. 
The remaining crews dropped life rafts to 
the stricken crew and then proceeded back 
to the base, where the B-26’s were landed 
with an average of 10 minutes supply of fuel 
in their tanks. The ability, courage, and 
eagerness to carry the attack to the enemy 
despite great odds, as displayed by these com- 
bat members are in keeping with the finest 
traditions of the service. 
GEORGE KENNEY, 

Lieutenant General, A. U. S., Commanding. 


AWARD OF THE OAK-LIEAF CLUSTER 
MAY 26, 1943 

For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticlpating Mm 200 hours of operational flight 
missions in the southwest Pacific area from 
April 5, 1942, to January 27, 1943, during 
which hostile contact was probable and ex- 
pected. These operations consisted of long- 
range bombing missions against enemy air- 
dromes, harbors, shipping, and naval forces. 
Throughout these flights, outstanding abil- 
ity and devotion to duty were demonstrated. 


(D. F. C.), 


AWARD OF THE AIR MEDAL, MAY 31, 1943 

For meritorious achievement while partici- 
pating in aerial flight over Rabaul Harbor, 
New Britain, on January 17, 1943. Lieuten- 
ant Zeamer was pilot of a B-17 type aircraft 
which sank an 8,000-ton merchant vessel in 
Rabaul Harbor. His bravery and skill, de- 
spite heavy antiaircraft fire, are worthy of 
commendation. 

AWARD GF THE OAK-LE@® CLUSTER 

STAR), JUNE 18, 1943 

For gallantry in action over the Rabaul 

area, New Britain, on April 12, 1943. 


AWARD OF THE PURPLE HEART, JUNE 24, 


(SILVER 


1943 
For wounds received in action near Bou- 
gainville Island on June 16, 1943. 


AWARD OF THE OAK-LEAF CLUSTER (AIR MEDAL) 
JULY 6, 1943 

For meritorious achievement while par- 
ticipating in 100 hours of operaticnal flight 
missions in the southwest Pacific area, from 
February 1, 1943, to June 17, 1943, during 
which hostile contact was probable and ex- 
pected. These operations included long- 
range bombing missions against enemy air- 
dromes and installations and attacks on hos- 
tile naval vessels and shipping. Through- 
out these operations outstanding ability, 
courage, and devotion to duty were demon- 
strated. 

MEDICAL OF HONOR, NOVEMBER 27, 1943 


Maj. Jay Zeamer, Jr., O-383971 (then cap- 
tain), Air Corps, United States Army. For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in ac- 
tion above and beyond the call of duty. On 
June 16, 1943, Major Zeamer volunteered as 
pilot of a bomber on an important photo- 
graphic mapping mission covering the for- 
midably defended area in the vicinity of Buka, 
Solomon Islands. While photographing the 
Buka airdrome, his crew observed about 20 
enemy fighters on the field, many of them 
taking off. Despite the certainty of a dan- 
gerous attack by this strong force, Major 
Zeamer proceeded with his mapping run, even 
after the enemy attack began. In the en- 
suing engagement, Major Zeamer sustained 
gunshot wounds in both arms and legs, one 


leg being broken. Despite his injuries, he 
maneuvered the damaged plane so skillfully 
that his gunners were able to fight off the 
enemy during a running fight lasting 40 
minutes, and to destroy at least 5 hostile 
olanes, of which Major Zeamer himself shot 
down one. Although weak from loss of blood, 
he refused medical aid until the enemy had 
broken combat. He then turned over the 
controls but continued to exercise command 
and, despite lapses into unconsciousness, to 
direct the flight to a base 580 miles away. 
In this voluntary action, Major Zeamer, with 
superb skill,.resolution, and courage, accom- 


plished a mission of great value. 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I have 
received from W. A. Cochel, editor of the 
weekly Kansas City Star, and three edi- 
torials from that paper on the farm 
situation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


JaNvARY 4, 1944, 
Senator Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TRUMAN: It is difficult to 
know just where to begin or what com- 
ments to make on the subject which we dis- 
cussed when you were here. 

The chief objections to the efforts made to 
help out the farmer during the depression 
were: First, that the rules and regulations 
had a tendency to penalize the efficient farm 
operator; second, that the rules and regula- 
tions were enforced by the assessment of 
penalties rather than by making awards for 
conformance; third, the payment of wages 
to W. P. A. workers then were higher than 
the prevailing farm wage. Practically every- 
thing was based upon the theory of scarcity 
rather than the one of abundance which, I 
think, is fundamentally wrong. 

It is true, however, that many farmers 
were kept from bankruptcy, that interest 
rates have been generally reduced and that 
farmers have become more conscious of the 
needs for maintaining fertility of the soil and 
prevention of erosion. That, I think, fairly 
well summarizes the efforts up until the be- 
ginning of the present war. 

We now have two problems. One is keep- 
ing up production of foods that are vital 
with prices that permit farmers to operate 
with a reasonable hope of profit until the 
close of the war, and then the big problem 
of just what readjustments have to be made 
to prevent a depression such as followed the 
First World War. 

It is extremely unfortunate at the very out- 
set of the present war definite action was not 
taken to prevent extreme increases in prices 
and wages. Farmers as a whole feel now that 
labor has been coddled by the administra- 
tion and that the inflation which we have at 
present is almost wholly traceable to ex- 
cessive wages paid by Government itself, or 
authorized by Government agencies, espe- 
cially in our defense industries and to organ- 
ized labor in old establishments, 
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There is very bitter criticism of the faily 
of the O. P. A. to really appreciate the farm. 
ers’ situation. There is a tendency to p 
to the relatively large income earned 
farmers in the past 3 years, most of which 
be attributed to especially good crops 
extremely high yields, over which farn 
themselves have had little control. Pric« 
agricultural commodities have been fa 
well controlled with only a few commodit 
getting out of hand. Apparently there 
very few, if any, men who have the power 
fixing prices or controlling production y 
have had a successful farm experience b 
of them. 

I frankly believe that if the O. P. A. and 
W. F. A. and other wartime agencies wh 
have to do with agriculture would select 
few men who have not only been engaged 
farming as a business, but have been 
pendent upon it for the major source of th 
income and have been successful and arra 
for them to serve in an advisory capacity 
good many of the criticisms and complai 
which we now hear would have been avoided, 
Too many rules, regulations and directiv 
are issued by Government agents who } 
no conception of agricultural practices a 
do not realize the far-reaching effect of th: 
directives. 

About 8 months ago those familiar 
the situation realized that serious condit 
were developing in the production of da 
products as evidenced by the large number 
herds that were being dispersed. It y 
realized by those who are in close cont 
with the dairy industry that the ceiling pri 
for milk and its products were not permitt 
to advance rapidly enough to overcome ¢} 
increased cost of labor and of feeds. Litt 
effort was made to correct the situation 1 
it had advanced so far that it was imp 
The result was an unnecessarily large 
tailment of supplies and increase in pri 

A similar condition is now developing 
the production of beef. Livestock me: 
the country, as you know, offered a n 
management plan. Although this had 
approval of practically all Government : 
cies and the livestock industry as a wh 
has never been permitted to function. 
result has been a material reduction in t 
number of cattle on feed, excessive mar! 
ing of cattle which should have been 
from 60 to 90 days .longer, and a temp 
plentitude of beef. This is certain to be 
lowed by increasing scarcity throughout 
next 12 months. Ceiling prices were p 
on beef more than a year ago, and the) 
not been increased even though corn has 
creased at least 40 cents a bushel, hay h 
almost doubled in value, labor is 25 pe: 
higher and 50 percent less efficient than 
was at the time ceilings were anncun: 
Beef cattle are selling today for less 
they brought a year ago despite the subsidi 
to packers. 

We have a serious situation in Missouri 
the present time due to the recent modifi 
tion of the corn ceilings in which the new 
ceilings were announced 9 cents above 
old, while farmers’ ceiling prices in pra 
cally all counties for the State are from 
to 9 cents below the old ceilings. In B 
County the farmers’ ceiling last year w 
$1.09 a bushel; the new ceiling is $1.04%,. 
The dealers’ ceiling was $1.20. At present the 
dealers nray charge as much as $1.30 a bushe! 
or 10 cents above his new ceiling, while farm- 
ers in the same county are not permitted to 
sell their corn at more than $1.0434. There 
seems to have been a failure to aifferentiate 
between areas that were producing a surplus 
of corn and those that were compelled to im- 
port a portion of their needs. 

Just at present all central markets aré 
really flooded with hogs. Kansas City, up 
to the present time, has been able to take 
care of all receipts. We have no embargoes 
This morning, hcwever, my farm foreman 
called me and said after calling Kansas City 
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(he and his neighbors had decided to send in 
truckload of hogs) had been advised not 
Little effort has been made to alle- 
situation. The excessive number 
of hogs on hand clearly illustrates that 
urmers will go to almost any limit in pro- 
icing things from which they hope to get a 
fit. The Government support to the hog 
ram up to the present moment has en- 
wed them. In fact, it has been more 
successful than anyone anticipated. I hope 
ent efforts to curtail production will not 
hoot the mark. 
‘here is an opportunity to relieve the situa- 
tion if all points were removed on the sale 
of pork. If this were done and should become 
ective during the month of January the 
me slaughter of hogs would be increased 
endously. There are very few families 
10 have a sufficient number of points to 
se an entire carcass or even half a 
carcass. They have the money to do so, and 
want the meat, and do not want to patronize 
black markets where they can avoid the Gov- 
The result is they con- 
jue to buy within their ability to furnish 
I have had an opportunity in the 
last 19 days to dispose of a dozen hogs if I 
uld agree to have them killed on the farm 
and give delivery of the carcasses there. This 
s; without any solicitation whatever. I be- 
ve it would be possible with a little effort 
market the entire crop in that way. With 
the excessive supplies of pork such a proce- 
dure would relieve the excessive burden on 
insportation, the congestion at the markets 
and in the packing houses, and would also 
relieve the cold-storage situation. It would 
) provide a considerable number of families 
with adequate supplies of meat and lard at a 
time when both are being produced in excess 

f demand. 

I am enclosing three editorials which have 

bearing upon the farm situation. The one, 
I think, is especially timely because of the 
fact that it goes into detail in regard to the 
election of the 1939 base for regulating farm 
incomes. The second has to do with the pig- 
crop report. The third is simply a comment 
on the relative position of those engaged in 

griculture as compared with those in in- 
dustry. 

This letter is the longest I have written ina 
year. I could probably go on and extend it 
indefinitely, giving you specific statements, 
but will not burden you further with this. If 
you think it worth while I will write a second 
letter with suggestions as to action which 
should be taken toward prevention of post- 
war depression. If there are any questions 
you want to ask or any information which 
you would like to receive I will be very glad 
to try to comply in every possible way. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Cocneét, Editor, 
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MISLEADING DATA UTILIZED 


The Office of Price Administration has is- 
sued several charts based upon information 
furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics comparing the farmers’ relative posi- 
tion in the two World Wars. These show that 
prices received by farmers during the first 51 
months of each war increased approximately 
100 percent. That, on a percentage basis, the 
net income and purchasing power in this war 
are relatively higher and prices paid by farm- 
ers for production and family maintenance 
lower than in the first war. Tables accom- 
panying these charts show that the increase 
in living costs has been only one-half as 
rapid. These charts and tables are being 
used as an argument in favor of subsidies, 
roll-backs, and other proposals for prevention 
of inflation. 

The fundamental error from a farm view- 
point comes from the selection of 1939 as the 
base for all other calculations. The net in- 
come to farm operators increased from $3,900,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $4,500,000,000 in 1939 or 11 
percent, The national income increased from 


| 
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$36,400,000,000 in 1914 to $71,000,000,000 in 
1939 or an increase of 95 percent. 

The average net income of farm operators 
for 10 years beginning in 1919 was $5,500.- 
000,000 or one billion above the 1939 base. It 
was also $1,000,000,000 higher on an average 
from 1935-39 than in the last year of that 
period. The average for the entire 20 years 
from 1919 to 1939 was $4,600,000,000 as com- 
pared with four and five-tenths billion for 
1939 selected as a base date. 

In the agricultural situation for November 
1943 the ratio of prices received by farmers 
in 1939 to those paid in the 1909-14 period is 
given as 74 or 26 percent below normal. 

In the last 20 years there were only 7 when 
the farm income was lower than in 1939 with 
12 above that year’s estimate of $4,500,000,000. 

There are two factors which enter into com- 
putation of net income. One is the volume of 
production, the other is the price of commodi- 
ties. Exceptional yields during the last 3 
years have had more influence than prices re- 
ceived on the net farm income. 

Last week prices for beef cattle, sheep, and 
hogs, which are affected by ceilings and sub- 
sidies were all lower than they were a year ago 
despite the increase in production costs due 
to increase in the price of feeds. 

Farmers feel that open market prices 
should be permitted to vary enough to over- 
come production costs and that these prices 
should be paid by consumers rather than 
through subsidies. There is nothing in the 
data assembled by the Bureau of Economics 
to justify the attitude taken by the O. P. A 
in regard to farm prices. The utilization of 
the 1939 base does not present a true picture 
of prices in relation to those of other com- 
modities and of labor. 





THE PIG-CROP REPORT 


The pig-crop report issued by the Bureau 
of Economics December 23, will receive more 
than usual study due to the difficulties cur- 
rently encountered in marketing hogs. 

The pigs saved in the fall of 1943, estimated 
at 48,000,000 head, were 10 percent above 
the highest previous record. The combined 
spring and fall crop is estimated at 121,- 
847,000 head, 17 percent above 1942-and 67 
percent above the 10-year average. The sup- 
port given to the price of hogs during the 
past 3 years has made production profitable. 
The response of farmers has exceeded ex- 
pectations. All central markets are flooded 
with hogs, many forced to restrict shipments. 
Packefs have found it difficult to get labor 
to handle the large volume and storage space 
for the product is a problem. 

Production in 1944 will decline. The esti- 
mated number of sows to farrow next spring 
is 16 percent lower than in 1943. This may be 
even lower if a considerable number of sows 
already bred are shipped because of difficulties 
now encountered. 

Congestion of market and storage facilities, 
increased prices for corn, difficulty in obtain- 
ing high protein feeds, shortage of labor, and 
lower prices for finished hogs all tend toward 
decreased production. 

The O. P. A. has recognized the need for 
speeding up consumption of pork by lowering 
the number of points required from buyers. 
There is a real opportunity to relieve the 
situation by a complete removal of points for 
carcasses from hogs slaughtered on the farm 
or by local butchers. Very few families have 
a sufficient number of points to use in buying 
a carcass that would weigh from 150 to 200 
pounds. If the points were removed it would 
be possible for families living on farms or in 
small towns and villages to buy a Carcass, 
render out the lard, make sausage and cure 
the hams, shoulders, and sides. Such a plan 
could not be utilized by those living in large 
urban communities. It would reduce trans- 
portation requirements, relieve the situation 
in large packing and storage plants and pro- 
vide meat in greater abundance for those of 
low income. The elimination of points 


should be effective 
month when we 
slaughter are favorable and while the 


ing difficulties will be at their peak 


only 


ather 


during th 
conditions f 





RAILROADS WILL BE OPERATED 

The settlement of the railroad strike is 
of prime importance to farmer With the 
shortage of trucks and limited gasoline ra- 
tions dependence upon railroad transporta- 
tion has increased. Although the m 
of farm products in midwinter is not as 
great as in other seasons it is essential that 
dairy and poultry products be handled 
promptly 
Livestock ready for market may be held 
the farm for a week or two without ma- 
terial but the rate of gain is decreased 
and the cost increased after they are ready 
to go. Feed shipments can be delayed for a 
limited pericd but a real shortage would force 
premature marketing. 

It is extremely unfortunate that a strike 
should have been called at a time when the 
railroads were doing a splendid job under 


on 


Laem 
108s 


most difficult conditions All but 3 of 
the 17 unions expressed their willingness to 
arbitrate. Two of them, the firemen and en- 
gineers and the conductors, have merely 
postponed rather than canceled their strike 
orders. Until they are canceled it will be 
necessary for the Government to continue 
to operate the railroads. The unions blame 
the President for delay and mishandling the 


wage dispute 

Agriculture differs from other industrie 
that production must continue 
of difficulties or disputes. Farmers have the 
joint responsibility of both capital and labor. 


regard 








If a farm strike were called they certainly 
would lose more than by continuing to 
operate under adverse conditions zricul- 
ture differs also in that the hours of em- 


ployment cannot be definitely regulated. 


Farmers give no thought to a 40-hour week 
or an 8-hour day They must adjust their 
work to conditions over which they have 


no control. If they were to obtain additional 
returns for overtime and Sunday work on the 
same basis as industria! workers the cost of 
food would be doubled 

Farmers are sympathetic with labor. They 
realize that those who work in industrial 
plants encounter higher costs of living, fre- 
quently spend a considerable amount of 
time getting to and from work and lose some 


of their independence which forces them 
into organizations to protect their interests. 
However, they are opposed to strikes, and 


to any avoidable hardships forced upon those 


who labor. They are not at all in sympathy 
with any action which interferes with the 
effort to win the war. They feel that labor 


has been coddled by the administration and 
that protests on account of increased living 
costs, due to rising prices of food, are not 
justified 

The settlement of the coal strike followed 
by Government operation of the railroads 
with increased wages and other advantag 
conceded will doubtless result in 
ening the opposition to subsidies on 
products. 





strength- 


food 





Income Tax Simplification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this Nation recognize the neces- 
sity for heavy war taxes and are willin 
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to pay. They properly resent the present 
difficulty of ascertaining their tax liabil- 
ity. They want a system that is fair 
and a system that is simple. 

There is an urgent need for a simpli- 
fication of our present personal income- 
tax system because: 

First. The number of income-tax pay- 
ers has increased in a decade from 
2,000,000 to 50,000,000, and many of those 
new taxpayers do not know how to pre- 
pare their own returns. 

Second. Millions of work hours that 
should be devoted to the war effort are 
now being unnecessarily wasted and lost 
in the preparation of income returns. 

Third. To soften the impact of what 
now amounts to an increase of 500 per- 
cent or more in rates, tax framers have 
juggled with a complicated system of 
normal rates, surtax rates, victory tax 
rates, personal exemptions, earned in- 
come credits, and a multitude of special 
deductions of items not involved in the 
earning of the reported income. 

Fourth. The Congress purported to 
give to the taxpayer a pay-as-you-go 
system but largely vitiated the program 
not only by carrying forward a portion of 
1 year’s liability to a succeeding year, 
but by failing to recogniz2 that the aver- 
age salary earner, as well as all wage 
earners, do their accounting on the basis 
of their established pay day, whether it 
be weekly, semimonthly, or monthly. 

Fifth. With the heavy increase in 
rates certain deductions previously au- 
thorized in the name of fairness now 
become a source of unfairness and ine- 
quality since one taxpayer can take ad- 
vantage of certain deductions from gross 
income which another taxpayer of sim- 
ilar gross income cannot. 

To remedy this situation I propose the 
following program: 

First. Merge the Victory tax, the nor- 
mal tax and the surtax into one mini- 
mum rate to be fully collected at the 
source from wages and salaries through 
the medium of withholding by the em- 
ployer. 

Second. Reduce the amount of that 
rate, and necessarily the amount to be 
withheld, by computing the minimum 
rate against a net taxable income to be 
arrived at by deducting from gross in- 
come items of expense incurred in earn- 
ing the income, plus exemptions and 
nothing more. That change of course 
involves the elimination of the earned 
income credit and the complicated de- 
ductions for various items now author- 
ized, although undoubtedly there would 
still have to be some deviation from the 
plan to take care of above-average char- 
itable gifts, abnormal medical expenses, 
alimony payments and certain situations 
growing out of community property laws. 

The result of these proposed changes 
would be: 

First. The elimination of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 income-tax returns. 

Second. The making fully current of 
the majority of present taxpayers who 
owe the basic liability only and who have 
income of less than $100 from sources 
other than wages or salaries. 

Third. The elimination of labor by the 
taxpayer and by the Government incom- 
mensurate with the results attained; the 








inequity; the distribution more evenly of 
the tax burden; facilitating full collec- 
tion of the tax liability while increasing 
lifficulties of evasion. 

The essence of the foregoing program 
I proposed on February 1, 1943, in con- 
nection with my pay-as-you-go income- 
tax plan, and have since on numerous 
occasions earnestly advocated its adop- 
tion. Naturally after a lapse of approxi- 
mately a year’s time, it gratifies me that 
he proposal has gained favor in nu- 
merous quarters. And I welcome the 
congressional and public support for my 
slogan of simplicity and certainty—sim- 
plicity in administration of the tax laws 
and certainty in the minds of the tax- 
paying public of its tax liability uncer 
those laws. 


The White House Social 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a while ago we were advised from the 
White House that politics had been ad- 
journed for the duration of the war. 
Since that assurance was given to the 
people, we have discovered that the rule, 
so announced, was largely intended to 
apply to the people of this country—and 
not to the Chief Executive, because he 
has continued to engage in the great 
game of politics, regardless of war. 

The term “New Deal,” which was ap- 
plied to this administration by the Presi- 
dent, has become so offensive to the peo- 
ple generally that a change is now sought 
and an attempt to apply a new name 
has been suggested by the author of this 
so-called New Deal. But a leopard 
does not change its spots, and regardless 
of the name applied to the present policy 
of government in this country—with the 
spending, bungling, domination, and 
centralization of power—with the theme 
of one-man government as an outstand- 
ing policy—it is the same kind and type 
of government. The change of name 
apparently does not change the form of 
government, because the same plan of 
regimentation continues, and the same 
program of playing politics throughout 
the war effort has not been abated. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on the subject of the 
White House social, which is enlight- 
ening, indeed, and which is as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE “SOCIAL” 

Widespread mistakes are being committed 
by the Nation's press in carrying an article 
about a White House “social” in the news 
columns instead of on the society page. The 
President has set a glorious example by ad- 
journing politics for the duration, or has he? 
Anyway, he has tried to liquidate the New 


| elimination of an important source of | 


' 


| 





| war construction turned out by the Natio! 
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Deal as something the voters should fo; 
during the coming campaign. His late 
Budget address sounded more like a fow; 
term announcement, although that imp) 
sion may have been nothing more than a bit 
of ineptitude on the part of the ghost write 

The coming “social,” therefore, mus: 
what its name implies. Some may be s 
prised that the squire of Hyde Park was 
quainted with this term. The grass: 
in the Midwest are familiar with this typ: 
neighborly rally. There are church sox 
and the plain variety. In either case 
women talk, ice cream and cake are sery 
and then, probably, there is more talk. M 
be there is some knitting. Everybody h 
good time. 

The President has invited the sout! 
Governors to his White House sccial. 
happen to be gathering in Washington 
high pressure a railroad freight rate dema 
Mr. Roosevelt thovght it would be nic 
ask them over for a tidbit or something, r 
be to meet the First Lady, if she is in tor 
and to inspect the mansion. 

Once more it should be reiterated 
politics is nct involved. Some Dixie ex 
tives, it is true, have been threatening t 
rip the solid South wide open over poll t 
absentee voting, antiracial discriminatior 
vasion of State rights, and other issues. But 
all that rancor is purely coincidental. M: 
Roosevelt loves socials and he looks forward 
to seeing a contented circle of Governors bal 
ancing a dish of ice cream on the knee. 


Address of Donald M. Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Donald M. Nelson at a dinner 
given in his honor on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the War Produ 
tion Board, and his appointment 
Chairman, at the Statler Hotel, Wash 
ington, D. C., January 17, 1944: 


I should like to thank my British, Can 

ian, and American hosts of the Combinec 
Production and Resources Board, my ¢ 
leagues of the War Production Board, : 
the distinguished guests who are assem) 
here, on two counts—first, because of 
warm personal friendliness which you have 
given to this occasion, and second, becau 
of the great honor which you have done me 
in allowing me to come here tonight as a 
symbol of American war industry. For I can 
accept the wonderful tribute that 
gathering represents only on behaif of 
American industry, What gives the event 
importance, I feel, is not so much the second 
anniversary of the War Production Board, 
as the fact that today marks 2 years of an 
all-out industrial war effort—2 years of pro- 
ductive achievement which has staggered 


thic 
tilis 


| the imagination of the world. 


Eut in a larger sense we are celebrating 


even more than the tremendous total of 
nearly $120,000,000,000 of war production and 


1 
r 
celebration is the virility of the free society 
which was able so swiftly to transform itself 
from the world’s greatest producer of peace- 
time goods to the world’s most formidable 
military power. 


during the past 2 years. The real cause 1 
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duction under 
has always been famous for 
When to these 





1d flexibility. 


nagement and labor b 
American ever 
any job tha 


doubted— 
Was put be- 
nee the job was defined and its 


r the country, when the crisis 
industrialists 
! i war production. 
ars of peace, the Army, 
he Mi me Commission 
king with limited funds to develop 
‘and the necessary industrial 
foundation of 
when we went on 
overnight, production had 
) speeded up. 
the knowledge and experience we 
lems confronting the country 
f Each factory 
its particular product in an amount 
with the production 
All the elements of 
y had to be linked together 
forward together. 
s it enough merely to have sound 
schedules for finished products 
nent parts and key materials. 
infinite number of sec- 
1aterials which had to be properly 
scheduled—chemicals 
minerals, each of 
played a vital, if obscure, part in mak- 
essential weapon or piece of equip- 
eover, we could not plan produc- 
ould not think about machines and 
, without also having to think about 
transportation. 
to be brought into wartime 
i kept in gear. 
meant there had to be over-all plan- 
Recognizing this need, 
1940 the President created the Na- 
Defense Advisory Commission, which 
volved into the Office of Production 
nent, and in 1942, just 2 years ago, 
full growth in the War Production 


experience 





had swiftly 


nd little known 


The entire 


guidance. 


I think, the War Production 
i inique organization. 
industrial 
f men I know. 


w 


It repre- 
America as does no other 
Its personnel is drawn 
ly from management but from labor, 
science, and from government. 
itry will probably never realize how many 
these men have voluntarily given up estab- 
positions in private life in order to 
their energies into the task of winning 
! Many of them, not only here in 
fashington but in our regional office, not 
ly in the top staff but in the second, third, 
1 levels of the organization, remain 
wn to the public, while quietly doing 
tremendous importance. 
former associates 
a contribution and gone on to other 
have helped to write a thrilling chapter 
For through them the 
the American people has spoken—the 
to play a leading part in shaping the 
of world that free men and women want 





These men, 
who have 


in American history. 


In expressing the will of the American peo- 

through industrial action the great prob- 
m has always been the same: To keep the 
omy in balance, under conditions which 
ng, and while moving 
I have heard this 


— 


onstantly cha 
id as fast as possible. 

blem referred to as one of “dynamic bal- 
’ which I translate as meaning that we 

ve to speed like anything, but stay on the 


I don't think the importance of this bal- 
n¢ process is generally realized. 
ns by and large, I suspect, judge the work 
the War Production 
large figures 
nthly in the press. 





Board entirely 
which appear 
Certainly it gives us 
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all a sense of power and pride when we talk 
about the nearly 134,000 planes which we 
have produced in the last 2 years, the 27,- 
000,000 deadweight tons of merchant ship- 
ping, and more than 3,700,000 displacement 
tons of naval shipping. We take a grim de- 
light in knowing that we have produced 424,- 
000 pieces of artillery and over 1,160,000,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, that we have 
turned out over 148,000 tanks and other com- 
bat vehicles, and over 1,200,000 
trucks. Yet the real measure of 
of war production is not 
figures were attained, but 
tained without 
production. 

It is not too much to say 
success of our Civilian war effort has hinged 
on the balancing of production. Let 
plain that. Production had to be kept in 
balance, first of all, as between military and 
civilian requirements. At first, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, there was great resistance to con- 
version of factories for war production. But 
Pearl Harbor changed the temper of the coun- 
try in a single day. Then it became neces- 
sary for the War Production Board to pre- 
vent people from going to the other extreme. 

I can remember only too well the Gays 
when the wholesale conversion of civilian 
plants for military production was taking 
place. Sharp criticism was leveled ag 
the War Produ~“tion Board for not enforcing 
still more drastic cuts in the civilian econ- 
omy, and great pressure was exerted on us 
from many quarters to sweep away virtually 
all civilian production. The thought behind 
the pressure, of course, was to drive military 
output even higher. 

The fact was, however, that if this counsel 
had prevailed, our war production, far from 
increasing, would have fallen off. If the 
civilian economy had been forced out of bal- 
ance, today many of our power plants and 
transportation systems might be unable to 
operate because of a lack of repair parts. 
Millions of civilian homes all over the coun- 
try might be totally disorganized because 
people could not get materials with which to 
maintain their houses, heating systems, and 
plumbing. War plants everywhere might be 
forced to cut down operations because work- 
ers could not find enough automobileé parts 
to keep their cars running. These and sim- 
ilar misfortunes were prevented only by a 
careful and firmly defended balance in the 
planning of production. With our right hand 
we had to guide industry toward ever-higher 
production goals, while with our left hand 
we worked to prevent too great a cut in the 
output of essential civilian goods. 

The principle of balance was also applied 
in dealing with big business and small busi- 
ness. When we first threw 


the success 
ly that these 
they were at- 


balance of 


mere 
that 


destroying the 


that the entire 


me eX- 


ilnst 


ourselves into 
an all-out war effort, when a great volume 
of production had to be obtained in the 


shortest possible time, it was inevitable that 
the bulk of war contracts should go to the 
big mass-production concerns and their sub- 
contractors. There were those 2 years ago 
who wanted to use this state of affairs to alter 
the whole character of American business. 
They contended that concerns which could 
not produce in great volume and at low cost 
had no place in the war economy, and ought, 
therefore, to be ruthlessly starved out of 
existence, 

But the Government saw that there was 
no need to sacrifice small business, since, un- 
der proper guidance, it could make an impor- 
tant contribution to war production; and the 
great majority of the people shared this view, 
Accordingly, the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration was called into being by the President 
and Congress, and became part of the War 
Production Board. This Corporation has been 
instrumental in helping thousands of small 
concerns to find contracts for war goods or 
essential civilian supplies, together with ma- 
terials and manpower to carry out the con- 
tracts. Today small business plays a signifi- 
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cant part in war production. And looking 
ahead to the time when the industrial t end 
will be back to civilian product the War 
Production Board is eady making plans to 
meet the special problems which will then 


confront small business. 
A balance 
with mana 


had to be struck again in working 
ement and labor 


and is a powerful f« 


rce in both groups, but it 
was sure to produce stronger collaboration 
if backed up by mutual und anding, 
friendly interchange of views, and a clear 
definition of the job to be done 
From the fir therefore, representatives 
of labor participated with representatives of 
management in the high counsels of war 


production, where their views were welded 


into a common policy. At the same time, 
under the sponsorship of W. P. B., labor- 
management committees were formed in one 


war plant after another until today there are 


more than 3,000 such committe working 
hard and finding many ways of increasing 
produc 

The greatest test of the War Produc 


n 
however, came in striking a balance 








the thousands of detailed war-pro- 
programs A at numb of dif- 
ferent products, many of them new and come 
plicated, had to be mass produced the 
Same time in the face of serious shortages 
First, facilities and materials, and later man- 
power, had to be rationed among all the 
Separate, urgent production programs—an 
immensely complicated job 
The Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, the 
Administrators for Rubber, Food, and Petro- 
leum, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Foreign Economic Administra 1, the 
Office of Civilian Requirements l these 


ress continue 


claimant agencies of W. P. B. p 
on 





isly, as they should, for the things they 
want. Each of their programs is ess¢ ] 
but often their demands conflict. To pre- 
vent these conflicting pressures from pi 
ing war production out of balance u 





gram makers and bottleneck breakers 
to be impartial, alert, and ingenious, espe- 
cially since the balance of production keep 
changing all the time ; 
Our 

t 


tar 
stan 


troops and technical experts 
y su improv 
sign and construction of weapons ar 
ment. You may perfect the producti 
certain type of airplane today, but t 
changed battle conditions or new 
may compel you to redesign that plar 
even make it obsolete. 
also show that 


] ggesting ements in 





Battle experier 
smaller or greater quantities 
of some product are needed than 
supposed And, of course, as the fighting 
moves from one climatic zone to another, and 
from one type of oper 
duction must move with it. 

A year ago we were concentrating on 
duction for the fight 
an example, there was a great 
tank treads, which are 
the rocks and burning sands of the desert 
Now we are thinking less about deserts and 
more about the coasts of western Europe. In 
recent months, emphasis has shiftec 


ition to another, pro- 


ng I 
ng in north Africa As 
demand for 
rapidly destroyed by 








ing craft, so that our troops can engage in 
large-scale amphibious warfare 

To permit rapid shifts in empha 
provements in design, the entire wa rod 
tion program, which adds up to the greatest 
volume of goods ever turned out by American 








industry, must be kept flexible at all times. 
The over-all volume continues to rise, but 
among the thousands of separate programs 
there are always a number which are being 
cut down and are moving against the stream 
This must always be so, if production is to 
accord with changing demand 

The great flexible instrument of A 1 
ndustry is like an organ; v it 
all the stops, and we are st ever- 
changing chords of the \ ry n h. And 
we must be accurate. A big n ke, such 
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as might come from taking an extreme posi- 
tion on any one program, such as might 
deprive our armed forces of an essential 
weapon, or our civilian population of an es- 
sential food—a mistake of that kind could 
be disastrous. Naturally, we have made 
mistakes, but we have always been able to 
correct therm before the damage was large. 

Now we are entering a phase of production 
where, many respects, balance will be even 
harder to achieve than in the past. Reserves 
of certain types of war matériel are already 
making it possible to close down some war 
factories. The workers of those factories 
in most cases will be able quickly to find 
employment in other war industries, where 
they are badly needed. Nevertheless, in cer- 
tain local situations there may be some man- 
power available, if only temporarily; there 
will be facilities available, and there will be 
materials available. Right now pressure is 
being felt to permit industrial plants to use 
available resources in making products that 
our civillan consumers want. 

In time, of course, as victory comes closer 
and war production levels off, the Govern- 
ment will permit more and more eivilian 
goods to be made. But when should we be- 
gin? ‘There is the Nation’s morale to con- 
sider. Some think it unwise to Jet civilians 
buy more goods at this time, while our fight- 
ing men are risking their lives in action, 
Others believe that increased civilian pro- 
duction might improve the morale and so 
strengthen the war effort, by reducing the 
uncertainties of workers and employers in 
some areas. Then there is the matter of 
fairness to industry. Should a few concerns 
be allowed to enter the civilian market while 
other concerns in the same line of busi- 
ness are still working on war contracts? 

To arrive at a balanced judgment on these 
questions will not be easy, but I can assure 
you that plans are being crystallized, and we 
will be ready to act when the time is ripe 
for action. 


I would go so far as to say that from this 
point on our responsibility to the people will 


be even heavier than before. When we were 
plunging into war production, the public for- 
gave us any mistakes we may have made, 
because their eyes were on the horizons of 
the war. Now, however, the situation has 
changed. Although the Nation is heart and 
soul in the war effort, people are also think- 
ing about the period that will follow. They 
are looking more closely et affairs at home. 
From now on, their confidence, as well as 
their actual welfare, will be increasingly af- 
fected by production decisions, A balanced 
judgment on the problems of reconversion 
will be essential to the economic and social 
health of America in the period ahead. 

I have seen the policy of continuous bal- 
ance work with equal success in another and 
very important area of the War Production 
Board's activities—in the international area. 
I refer to the work of the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board, which has so gen- 
erously honored me tonight. As you know, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and America 
are represented on this Board and it has been 
my good fortune, as the American repre- 
sentative, to find myself working closely with 
the British Minister of Production, Mr. Lyt- 
telton, and the Canadian Minister of Supply 
and Munitions, Mr. Howe. 

To my way of thinking, this and certain 
other combined boards have set an example 
for the world in solving troublesome prob- 
lems in a spirit of energetic cooperation. I 
shall not pretend that there are no economic 
points of difference between the United King- 
dom, Canada, and America. When three great 
nations deal in thousands of separate trans- 
actions, many of huge size, difficult problems 
are bound to arise. The point is that none 
of the three parties has any interest in the 
tactics of squeeze and grab. On the contrary, 
all strive for fair play and balanced judg- 
ment. Each country recognizes that its own 
best interests are served by the well-being 





of the others. The result is that every prob- 
lem, even the most serious, has proved capa- 
ble of reasonable solution. The agreements 
which we make with one another are 
straightforward statements of practical pro- 
grams which are fully carried out. 

Naturally it is far easier to resolve prob- 
lems under the stress of mutual peril than in 
times of peace. Some people, in fact, tell us 
that when the war ends cooperation will end 
with it. This view is not realistic. It is 
merely cynical. 

Our nations have come a long way in the 
past 2 years. To be sure, after the war the 
world is obviously going to face problems of 
widespread poverty, material destruction, 
financial dislocation, competitive shipping, 
and aviation, and many others. The nations 
will undoubtedly have to work hard and to 
exercise good judgment in order to reach 
workable economic agreements. But who 
dares say that we are incapable of hard work 
and good judgment? The experience of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and America in 
war production has taught us new tech- 
niques for working out our joint problems, 
and I am convinced, is only the first chapter 
of the story which the future will write of the 
economic cooperation of the United Nations 
in peacetime. 

In particular I am confident that the prin- 
ciples which have made American relations 
with England and Canada such a good omen 
for the world can operate successfully be- 
tween us and the Russians in the days to 
come. I know from what I saw and heard in 
Russia that the leaders and the people of that 
great country are anxious to work with us. 
They know that only world cooperation and 
enduring peace can produce the rapid inter- 
nal development of Russia which is their 
main concern. 

Like ourselves, and like England, the Rus- 
sians do not need more living space. What 
they want and what we want is higher living 
standards. They are rot competitors for 
world markets. They are interested prima- 
rily in the Russian market, and in exchanges 
of goods which can help to develop that mar- 
ket. In my talks with Marshal Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, and other members of the Soviet 
Government, I found a rugged realism and 
self-respecting forthrightness which con- 
vinced me that we can do business with 
Russia to, our benefit, to Russia’s bene- 
fit, and to the lasting benefit of the world. 

I do not pretend to have any special insight 
into the large political issues of our time. 
But all the evidence I have seen convinces me 
that once we have destroyed the threat of 
international fascism, the great powers for 
the first time in human experience will be 
in a position to lay the foundations of the 
protected peace, of the security and the free- 
dom for which our peoples yearn. Democ- 
racy, as practiced in the parliamentary tradi- 
tion of England and the United States, and 
in the economy of Soviet Russia, is essentially 
a peaceful way of life. And since we three 
great industrial powers combine a preference 
for peace with a proven superiority in war, 
we are, I think, on the way to discourage the 
little Hitlers and Mussolinies who may rise up 
elsewhere in the churn of future events. 

But we must remember that the Hitler psy- 
chology is not confined to foreign nations. 
We run into it, all too often, here at home. 
And if we are to have peace, both abroad and 
within our own borders, we must learn to 
recognize this dangerous state of mind. In 
my experience, the invariable sign of the 
Hitler mind is the way it distorts and ignores 
facts, and shrilly insists on having its own 
way at any cost to the people. 

I am thinking of some men who call them- 
selves Americans, but who in their intolerant 
hearts hate freedom and democracy and 
everything America stands for. Like all 
Fascists, they want to ride roughshod over 
their opponents. They know that democ- 
racy depends on a working balance among 
many forces, and so they want to destroy that 
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balance, as a first step toward seizing poy 
for themselves and their satellites, 

Then there are other men, too many 
them, who while not Fascists themselv: 
play into the hands of the would-be Hit! 
by helping to destroy the country’s unity anq 
the democratic balance. These are the m 
who make up our pressure groups, who : 
to make big profits out of the war, or \ 
produce our wartime strikes—men 
class who would recklessly gamble with 
Nation's future in order to gain some px 
temporary advantage for themselves. 

To my way of thinking the psycho; 
Hitler worshipers and the foolish men | 
give them aid are asking for trouble, a: 
they persist, will assuredly get it. 

By and large, we are a patient peopl 
slow to wrath. But we are also a dang 
people when aroused. And if America: 
come aware that small groups of self-: 
are trying to exploit their country an 
stroy their freedom, a day of heavy rec 
ing will come for the self-seekers. 

I, for one, have had my faith in the fu 
mental good sense of Americans reinf 
by my experience in war production. e 
great bulk of the people, industrial worke: 
white-collar workers, professional work 
farmers, employers—in every class, the | 
majority have been essentially loyal, h i 
working, and cooperative in getting this war 
won. As the President pointed out in 
message to Congress last week, certain sect 
of the home front have deteriorated in rec 
months, notably in Washington, where the 
pressure groups are most active. But he gave 
us no reason to think that the attitude of the 
man in the street has deteriorated. On the 
contrary, I venture to say that psychologic 
the plain people of America are getting deeper 
into the war all the time. 

In the first year of the war, I was startled by 
a public-opinion poll which showed 
nearly a third of the people were in favor of a 
negotiated peace with Germany if the Ger- 
man Army overthrew Hitler. Recently, how- 
ever, a similar poll revealed that even if 
Germany got rid of the Nazis and gave up all 
her conquered lands, three Americans out of 
four would insist on absolute surrender by 
the German Army. In my judgment, that 
shows a great advance in realistic thinking. 
Surely it is a far cry from any deterioration 
in popular opinion about the war. 2 

Again, not long ago my attention was calle d 
to a poll which showed that 44 percent of the 
people think that the Government has not 
gone far enough in asking them to make sac- 
rifices for the war, as against only 8 percent 
who think that it has gone too far. 

No; wherever the home front may have dec- 
teriorated, it is not in the minds of the great 
majority of the people. They have learned 
that liberty is not just something you inherit, 
but something you have to fight to keep. 
And they are willing, anxious to fight for it. 
The people are becoming steadily better pre- 
pared, I believe, for the harsh realities of war. 
I have yet to talk to an American who does 
not realize it may well be a considerable time 
before Germany collapses, and perhaps a mat- 
ter of years before Japan is crushed. I have 
yet to find one who is not grimly aware of 
the pain and tragedy which the war is bound 
to bring to many an American family. 

The people are prepared to work hard and 
long, and to give up much, in order to win 
this war. At the same time, they are remark- 
ably free from Pollyanna ideas about the fu- 
ture. They know that war disorganizes any 
society. They know that it promotes certain 
types of crime and delinquency. They know 
that the millions of young men in the Army 
will have a serious problem of readjustment 
when they return. They know we may be 
in for a period of acute uneasiness before 8 
healthy post-war society can be firmly estad- 
lished. 

But they have faith in their country—the 
country that Lincoln called the last, b t 
hope of earth—and we who share in ther 

































































nment must 1 faith in them. We 
»y remember, all the time, that our air- 


es and our tanks, our guns and our 
¢ men—these are only expressions 
people’s will to be strong and free. 


1 Americans, as a whole, may be 
s distracted or confused by unfore- 
ts, in a crisis you will find them 
1ey have almost always been—striding 
sitive and purposeful, keeping their 







unwilling to sacrifice big, enduring 
for temporary, surface gains. 
men of Washington have the obliga- 
eflect this historical American atti- 


our own work. It is up to us to 
ve a calm and steadfast and dispas- 
judgment, regardless of the pressures 
iy be turned against us. Even now, 
ir hearts are set on a smashing vic- 
war, we are able to make the 
speed by preserving the democratic 
And I deeply feel that after win- 
1@ victory we shall go steadily on, with 
spirit stronger than ever, to 

world by our achievements i 


this 


cratic 





n 
n 





Labor Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent of 
the House, I present an editorial appear- 

in a recent issue of the Midland Daily 
News, of Midland, Mich. This editorial 
discusses a question of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of this country. 
The views expressed are sound; they are 
ised upon facts which have too long 
existed. The editor puts his finger di- 
ly upon the weaknesses of our pres- 
administration and their connection 
vith the impossible situation now exist- 
ing. The editorial is worthy of the con- 
leration of every Member of this body: 

LABOR DRAFT 





e merits of the President's suggestion 
1 Universal Service Act which he believes 
stop strikes and make for an all-out war 


effort are now under discussion. We are in- 
ned to doubt the value of such an act, in 
we believe iS comes too late; that it will 
cure the basic ills; that it will simply 


in more Government bungling, and may 

even hinder production. 

To draft all labor would be such a colossal 

b as to make all previous Government ef- 

rts seem picayune. To draft only the labor 

eeded for direct industrial war service would 
varf all present efforts. The work alone 
uld take hundreds of thousands of extra 
Government workers. If this was to be done, 

i the idea does have some merit, it should 

ve been done earlier. A draft to make the 

lle work, something similar to the old va- 
ney law, might be more practical. 

From our observations, it would appear 
the Government itself has, through its 
sal and far-flung incompetence and its 

ttempt to centralize so much in Washington 

d leave so much to the President, created 
e labor strife of which it now complains. 
To be known as a friend of labor is one thing, 
but to give in to every whim of labor, or any 
her group they be farmers, mer- 
nts, manufactur or professional peo- 

from a practical standpoint, unten- 
ie. The polit have continually over- 


+ 


whether 





iclans 
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promised and underdelivercd, and labor is 
now awakening to that fa 
A good example of strike is the 





present on the r 
Thousands of cases have come along 
of them have waited for weeks, some for 
months, and others never have been settled 
to anyone's satisfaction. The neglect to 
have a localized authority with power to act 
brings no end of trouble and we do not blame 
labor for many of its complaints. We know 
of cases which have heen pending for 6 
months or more and still there is no action 
and there is little or no disagreement in some 
of these. 

In Michigan in 1943 alone there were some 
8.000 cases going to the Wage-Hour Division 
alone, and over six thousand went to the 
War Labor Board. fany major cases have 
had to go to the President. Some have been 
settled by the Governments taking over, 
which is a near example of both sides losing 
and the people holding the bag 


set-up 






The present Federal system to regulate 
labor and hold persons to jobs has little 
value. Few employers wish to hold a person 
to a job when he is dissatisfied, because he 


cannot deliver a fair day’s work; few em- 
ployees will stay on a job in spite of regu- 
lations if they wish to leave. Thus, to hold 
them in forced labor would, as we see it, 
bring on more chaos, greater dissatisfaction, 
and lessened production. 

The President could, under existing power, 
revamp some of the present Government ma- 
chinery and see to it that it works. The 
locse, ineffective, feeble and incompetent 
methods now set up can be traced to the cen- 
tralized Washington control. The shilly- 
shally down there gives anyone who tries to 
get things done the creeps. That’s why 


hard-bitten labor leaders and hard-driving 
executives have had to shake out so many 
bags of chaff to get the wiueat and accom- 


plish anything. Let the Chief Executive look 
at the basic causes of present conditions anc 
apply a remedy. 








Views on the Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I insert an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Star en- 
titled “A Sound Compromise,” an article 
appearing in the Washington Star by 
A. J. O’Leary entitled “Mailing State Bal- 
lots Would Hinder War, Stimson De- 
clares,” and an article appearing in the 
Chicago Times entitled “A. F. of L. De- 
mands ‘Foolproof’ Soldier Vote Act.” 
The editorial and articles are as follows: 

[From the Washington Starz 


5 
A SounD COMPROMISE 

The revised Lucas-Green service-vote bill 
is a vast improvement over the one already 
passed by the Senate and supported, in a 
slightly amended form, by the Elections Com- 
mittee of the House. Its chief virtues are 
three: First, it would provide for a uniform 
Federal ballot and thus relieve the Army and 
Navy of the almost impossible task ad- 
ministering voting according to the differing 
laws of the 48 States. Second, it would guar- 
antee the right of election officials in 
States to determine the validity of the bal- 
lots returned to them and thus resolve 


of 


the 


all 
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constitutional doubts And third, with the 


uniform ballot channeled expeditiously 


through a Federal commission whose < 
function would be that of a distributing 
agent, it would so simplify the whole prob 


lem that the bulk of our service personnel 
would have a genuine chance to express itself 
next November. On the other hand, by leav- 
ng everything to the States, the measure re- 
cently adopted by the Senate, and now a\ 
ing action in the House, would have the effect 
of disfranchising the overwhelming majority 
of the millions of men and women in the 
armed forces. Accordingly, to the extent that 
it would prevent this and the same time 
preserve the prerogatives of the States, the 
new Lucas-Green proposal seems to 
excellent compromise upon which C 
ought to be able to agree. That it 
approved by the Senate Com 


leges and 





at 


be an 
neress 
has been 
n Privi- 


Elections is a good and encourag- 


mittee ¢ 
in sign 


Washington Star 
STaTE BALLOTS WovuLp HIN 
STIMSON DECLARES 
(By J. A. O'Leary) 
War 
uld 


[From the 


MAILING DER WaR, 


secretary of 


yesterday it w 


Stimson told Congre 


interfere with effective 
prosecution of the war to give mail priority 
to State ballots for servicemen for use in 
primaries extending from February to Octo- 
ber, and vember election 





in the N 
Unless there is a last-minute change in 


sentiment, however, the House is expected 











to pass this week the Senate-approved State- 
ballot plan, in preference to a simplified uni- 
form Federal ballot conf ting f 
President, Senators, anc ntative 
The State ballots would cover both national 
and State tickets 

The Secretary's comment was made in a 
letter to Chairman Wor ey, of the House Elec- 
tions Committee, who said, nevertheless, he 
would offer his bill for a uniform Federal bal- 
lot, with permissive use of State ballots, as 
an amendment to the State ballot bill 

Advocates of the uniform Federal ballot 





also received a set-back last night, wl 
ator Tart, Republican, of Ohio, ex 
fear that voting pro 
place of regulation State ballots 


use of such a 


the 


throw the whole election into a legal tail- 
spin growing out of contested returns 
SEES BILL IMPROVED 


When adopted the I tla 


the Senate 


Rankin State-controlled plan December 3 
vote of 42 to 37, Senator Tart voted with the 
supporters of the Federal ballot He said 
yesterday the House Committee has improved 
the Senate version, and he now sees no re 
why the State-ballot system would not 
effective 

The new Green-Lucas bill, which ret 


but leave an 


) } ; , 
to local dete! 


the Federal ballots 
of their validity 
won over the support of several Sen: 
version 01 








were against the earlier 1 Dec 
ber 3. But Senator Tart indicated there may 
be several switches in the other direction in 
support of State ballots because, he said 
Federal ballot was the most important ques- 
tion in the bill 

Some supporters of the simplified Federal 


another vote in the 


ballot had hx ped to get 
I week before the House a« 


Senate early thi 


but thi eemed unlikely last night T 
m<¢ s th if the House on Wednesday 
Thursday passes the Eastland-Ranlk State 
rights pl the last ch for I f 
the Federal ballot idea w f é 
House end re ] t t 
Se > f 10r n to € 

At that poi Ser I ; (1 
of Il € t eff 
to have t S ’ eve e- 
je ing the Fede I 

Secre s red 


to 










ore 
: 04 
mail contalr 
tion. 

He explained that “it would be difficult to 
give such priority even in connection with the 
uniform, lightweight, small-sized Federal 
ballot to be carried by air in bulk in relatively 
few shipments under title 1 of the bill. But 
it is a very different matter to require tt 
priority vidual mailings of 
bulky State ballotin; 1aterial over several 
weeks or months.” 

He added that if 
for all State ball 
might “seriously 


for considerable } 


ling ballots and voting instruc- 


as to many 


riority provision 

ial is enacted, it 

il or entirely shut off” 
‘riods of time the receipt 
d by families in this 


|From 
or L. 


the Chicago 
DEMANDS 


VOTE 


Times] 
“FooLproor” SOLDIER 
AcT 

MiaMI, Fra., January 21.—The A. F. of L. 
executive council was on record today with 
an emphatic declaration for congressional 
enactment of a law assuring every serviceman 
abroad an opportunity to vote. The Senate- 
approved measure which leaves the ballot 
controls to individual States was condemned 
to “indefensibly restrictive.” 

“The laws,” said a council statement, 
“which govern the right to vote are, for the 
most part, designed to protect the citizens of 
each State in the free exercise of the ballot. 
But these same laws in the present war 
emergency now threaten to deprive millions 
of American citizens of the cpportunity to 
vote in the national elections this year.” 


ASK SIMPLIFIED LAW 


The statement called for a “simplified and 
uniform soldier-vote law.” 


Sick of Jergens and Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
Our Sunday Visitor of recent date come 
the following articles: 

ABUSING THE PUBLIC 


The tragedy is, Bill, that the majority of 
today’s commentators and editors are piti- 
fully unrealistic about all this. They're fid- 
dling around with half-truths and halfway 
solutions (a contradiction in terms, because 
solutions worthy of the name go all the way). 
Some of these broadcasters and columnists 
are way off the beam. Of these, the spum- 
ing quidnunc, Walter Winchell (gossip, 
foaming at the mouth) is the example par 
excellence. 

Commander Winchell is making so many 
Christians sick of himself and of the propa- 
ganda he is ceaselessly trying to engineer 
that, willy-nilly, he—more than many an- 
other—is deepening and sharpening the very 
anti-Semitism of which he yelps and yaps so 
boisterously in almost every Sunday night’s 
broadcast. 

Let something else be thought about—if 
only for a split second. For the anti-Chris- 
tian hate line which United States Naval 
Officer Winchell is trying to pump into Mr. 
and Mrs. North and South America week 
after week, the suffering patient public, the 
fair-minded normal common people who 
have America’s genuine and long-range good 
at heart ought to take it out on the sponsors 
who finance this loud-mouthed egomaniac. 


The sp are Jergen’s lotion. As one 
gentleman, writing from the East last week, 
ery simply says, “We don’t have to take this 
stuff standing up.” 


ynsors 


WIND-UP 

I see my time’s up, Bill. I’ve got to get 
busy on something else. I'll continue next 
week with the plain proposition that we've 
got to be truly realistic and have got to fight 
our outwardly patriotic but insidiously sub- 
versive infiluences—if we mean what we say 
when we pray “Lord, give us peace.” 


WINCHELL THE TERMITE 

The point I started to make last week 
about Winchell and which I want to finish 
here is simply that his week-after-week “line” 
of vengeful hate, of extermination of the 
Nazi and the “Sneakanese” is born of and 
driven by the same unthinking spirit 
which propels anti-Semitism. Which shows 
Winchell to be not the great thinker he 
much too seriously takes himself to be. 

What Winchell deals in mainly, looks for, 
finds, capitalizes on and broadcasts is dirt. 
But it is unfortunately dirt that will only 
heighten the mountain between human be- 
ings who must be ultimately brought to- 
gether in justice and charity instead of being 
hopelessly and hatefully separated. Winch- 
ell’s trade has been dirt—dug, made mud, and 
slung now against one group, then against 
another, and with a deceitful, deceiving un- 
fair emphasis. 

I'll explain this. Not only has this man 
of the “mike” and (is it?) the Mirror made 
himself the apostle of hate to Mr. and Mrs. 
North and South America, he has made 
himself the apostle of the half-truth—and 
he glories in it. He does that consciously 
when he too-too-toots a book exposing the 
Fascist underground in this country but 
utterly deemphasizing the equally insidious 
and probably far more effective Communist 
underground which would slowly termite the 
structure of our representative republican- 
ism (loosely called our democracy but 
“democracy” is a much abused, overworked 
word). 


The Income-Tax Muddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, all of us, 
I am sure, are receiving much mail from 
back home complaining rather bitterly 
about the present income-tax blanks and 
the fact that the ordinary average citi- 
zen cannot intelligently figure out his 
own return. Frankly, I do not think that 
I have a single complaint from any indi- 
vidual as to the amount of taxes he is 
asked to pay, but he very definitely com- 
plains about the fact that the system of 
figuring out his taxes is so complicated 
and confusing that it leaves him in a bad 
frame of mind concerning the money he 
must pay to Uncle Sam. 

These taxpayers are justified in the 
complaints they make, and I want to 
know why it is that something cannot 
immediately be done to clarify and 
simplify these tax returns. It is either 
the business of the Congress or the 
Treasury Department to see that this is 
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done, Furthermore, I honestly pb 
that the Treasury would in the e; 
the recipient of more money in do)! 
and cents if Mr. John Q. Public , 
easily figure out how much he ow: 
Government rather than to cau: 
to run around in circles and end ) 
working through all kinds of ; 
which he cannot understand. 

In this morning’s mail I have a | 
from a constituent which sets fo; 
idea, and I present it as the rea: 
an average American taxpayer y 
willing to pay his taxes and want 
so in the most workable and un 
standable way: 

Dear LEs: The income-tax muddle 
May I offer a simple solution? Her 

Eiiminate Victory tax. 

Eliminate surtax. 

Eliminate earned-income credit. 

Use only one income-tax table, as f 

Z 
Tax on the first $2,000............._ . 
Tax on the next $2,000 
Tax on the next $2,000 
Tax on the next $2,000 
Tax on the next $2,000 
Tax on the next $2,000 

And s0 on up the scale. 

After going througr the cross-word 
zles, jigsaw puzzles, red tape, bunk, | 
and wasting reams of war-needed pay 
1943 total tax is $3,361.08. 

By using one sheet and the above 
schedule, it would be $3,366.42. Ther: 
little difference, but so much time, tr 
expense, and anti-New Deal cussing 
that I want you to see what you can 
ab-ut it. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope simplification of 
the income-tax-return forms will quickly 
be brought about. 


The Good-Neighbor Policy in Latin 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or* 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Snagged by the Record” wri! 
ten by Frank C. Waldrop and publi i 
in the Washington Times-Herald of Jan- 
uary 21, 1944. 

There being no objection, the a1 
was ordered to be printed in the Ri: 
as follows: 

SNAGGED BY THE RECORD 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

There is no more painful accident tha: 
of getting snagged on a fact. Senator Ht 
A. Butter (Republican of Nebraska) m 
tour of Latin America last year and < 
back with an impression that the New | 
has flopped in its program to develop a § 
neighbor relationship in Latin America. 

Senator Butier said that the New Dea 
mistake had been its attempt to carry ou! 
thoroughly good intention in the usual | 
imaginative New Deal way—by siatheri 
everybody with bagfuls of cash. As a result 
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has been by turn 
disillusioned, all 


New Deal idea of good ne 
\ ‘a was to put on 

m down there, c« 

1d y movie 
n America, was poor 


Aa tr 
é tr 


ivelin 


SUTLER estimated the cost of this 
noble in purpose but bad in per- 
t $6,000,000,000 for 3 years 
~w dealers naturally went off 
skyrockets. Somebody per- 
able KENNETH D. McKELLaR 
inessee) to answer BUTLER 
LAR denounced Mr. BUTLER 
ent wrong in his figures, and went 
me fancy name calling on generalities, 
t of his oration being that BuTLER 
b 
appears tha’ Senator McKELLAR 
have the last word, after all. Senator 
turned his figures over to a firm of 
{ public accountants here in Wash- 
ng-established credibility and re- 
James A. Councilor & Co 
the Senator gave the Senate a 
the auditors of expenditures, com- 
nd extensions of credit by the 
1 in Latin America during the fiscal 
12, 1943, and 1944 
idence on which the was made 
m Senator Butter, and the countries 
luded not only the foreign nations 
th but also the Panama Canal Zone, 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, posses- 
f the United States. This was natural 
as those are Latin American coun- 
n though ours. 
certified total of 


and 


report 


the commitments, 
expenditures for all these, reported 
A. Councilor & Co., runs to $6,396,- 
well have read some of 
but consider again 
BuTLER’s speech: 

t reply to my first report to the 
ator from Tennessee said that 
$78,000,000 we received 30,000 

the Amazon jungle. 

head of Rubber 
ion testified before the 
that for the sum we g 


g 
That is a 6,000-ton 


all 
typical 


this 


one 


the 


when the committee counsel put on 
he developed that before we spent 


hat money before the war we already 
ng 16,000 tons 
reduces the net return—to use 
1's figures—to a net of 8,000 tons 
it also seems that when we went into 
with the $78,000,000 we entered 
1 agreement with Brazil whereby it cets 
first 10,000 tons we take out, with the 
it that our net return is wiped out and 
d with a deficit. 
r our $78,000,000 it now seems that we 
t getting 24,000 tons net gain We are 
ng, in fact, 2,000 tons less than we got 
e we started. 
Is it any wonder that 
at? Is it 
t is made tc 
truth?” 


igle 


the 
any wonder 
see that 


truth 
that 
we do 


is hard 
such an 
not get at 


vi & 
} it will be interesting to see how Sena- 
McCKELLAR gets off the hook. If 
Senator BuTLER firs 
shushing. 

reshman in the Senate should keep his 
h shut, and anyhow, criticism of the 
Deal is just sabotage of the war effort. 
But the Senator turns out to be a durable 
vidual who can double check his figures 
And he has directed us toward the essential 
int in this affair, by his remark on the dif- 
ficulty of getting the truth out of this ad- 

riinistration 
For 11 years Mr. Roosevelt’s as 
have had official custody of the records and 
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he does 


t let flythere was 


istants 


files of the United States Government 
have played on statistics as on a piano. 
Time and again, they ided what 
y wanted to prove anc rked up the 
acts and figures. . 
But of late the old hand 
been unsteady. It is, of cour 
ficult for administrati 
restrain themselves from bel 
and mighty priests in a sac! 
Poor old McCKELLAR, when 
never stopped once to find out wheth 
was being handed good stuff or bad. It 
used to matter, because the opp 
weak and ill-organized 
But times change, Senato 
men change with them. From 
you'd better be sure you're righ 
an administration Cc! 


igain with a fact, if youd 


They 


the 
tne 


A Canadian Statesman Frankly Warns 
Americans Concerning World Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable M. J. Coldwell, member of Par- 
liament of the Dominion of Canada, is 
one of the outstanding statesmen of the 
North American Continen He is the 
leader of the relatively new Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation of Canada, a 
progressive political party, which is rap- 
idly attaining great popularity within 
the Dominion of Canada. His ideas are 
entitled to respect. I have been asked 
by many friends to insert a recent s} h 
he delivered here in Washington, D. C., 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Mr. Coldwell, in this address, gives his 
reactions to world trends and points out 
the strange anomaly of the United States 
appearing to drift to the right, 
practically all of the other prominent 
countries of the world are 
trending toward greater liberalism. 

But let Mr. Coldwell speak for 
self. Here is his address: 


whereas 
emphatically 
him- 


ADDRESS BY HON. M. J. COLDWELL, M. P 
ROSETOWN-BIGGAR, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, 
AND PARLIAMENTARY LEADER OF THE COOPERA- 
TIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION OF CANADA, 
AT THE FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, WASHID 
TON, D. C., JANUARY 16, 1944. 
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so-called private enterprise. It was still pos- 
sible for a few to rise from poverty to com- 
parative wealth. This retarded the growth of 
progressive movements although there were 
warning voices crying in the wilderness. The 
experiences of the great war, giving a demon- 
stration of what might be done through even 
rough-and-ready planning for a national pur- 
pose, caused a substantial growth in the num- 
ber of Canadians who looked toward various 
Socialist solutions as means to the achieve- 
ment of social progress. Our western farmers 
began to demand publicly controlled market- 
ing organizations and, eventually organized 
great producers’ cooperatives which have met 
with considerable success and ar? now being 
paralleled by substantial consumer coopera- 
tive societies. Labor, too, has found that un- 
organized it was at the mercy of powerful 
corporations and capitalistic enterprises. 
Locai labor and farmer's political associations 
came into existence here and theie and had 
temporary successes, but the crash of 1929 
found the Nation in every way unprepared to 
meet it 

Meantime, in Parliament, a small but very 
able group of western farmers had been co- 
operating with a smaller labor group. In 
1932, under the chairmanship of the late 
J. S. Woodsworth, M. P., they met to con- 
sider ways and means of extending through- 
out the country the cooperation they had 
found possible and useful in Parliament. 

Thus it was that in August 1922 representa- 
tives of a number of labor and farmer politi- 
cal groups met to consider united action, and 
the C. C. F. was born. The name “Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation” was adopted 
because it accurately portrayed the aims of 
the movement. The name “Labour Party” 
seemed too exclusive on account of the domi- 
nant role played by the working farmers; 
“Farmer-Labour” was rejected because it 
seemed to exclude the small but influential 
group of middle-class intellectuals and busi- 
nessmen who were destined to give such valu- 
able aid to the new party. Today the name 
and the initials “C. C. F.” are a distinct asset 
to us. 

At the outset there were unavoidable divi- 
sions of opinion. These brought joy to our 
opponents, but their rejoicing was shortlived 
for, quite soon, a real core of agreement was 
reached. The unity which emerged from a 
recognition of differences at the outset re- 
sulted in a real dynamic unity instead of a 
make-believe purely artificial front. As a 
consequence, the political program of the 
Cc. C. F. was formulated not by doctrinaire 
theory but out of the needs of the Canadian 
people. The result was a native democratic 
people's program and a political movement 
controlled and financed by the people. 

I will not recount the early struggles of 
the movement, the self-sacrifice and mission- 
ary spirit that went into it. On the one 
hand, we were denounced by a powerful capi- 
talist press as Communists in disguise, while 
on the other hand the Communist Party 
loudly denounced us in terms of which they 
are past masters. But we have veered neither 
in one direction nor the other. Today the 
Communists who sought to destroy us be- 
cause we are democratic and opposed to a 
totalitarian dictatorship have formed a new 
party which they call Labor-Progressive 
and have sought ‘to affiliate with us. But, 
consistently, our annual conventions, and re- 
cently our party gatherings, have unani- 
mously and decisively rejected any and every 
form of cooperation with them. Between us 
there is more than one fundamental differ- 
ence. We believe, therefore, that any attempt 
to unite groups that differ fundamentally 
can only bring disaster to democratic move- 
ments. That, I think, has been demonstrated 
many times in countries where Communist 
Parties have succeeded in boring from within. 
Their contortions before and during this war 
have been amazing. The latest statement of 
Earl Browder at the Madisan Square Garden 
last Tuesday night is an example of Com- 





munist inconsistency. He is reported to have 
said that the party will abstain from nomi- 
nating political candidates and will cooperate 
with the so-called free enterprise system. I 
believe that much of our success throughout 
Canada is due to the forthrightness of our 
statements and the consistency of our atti- 
tudes. 

During the winter of 1932-33 the provi- 
sional council, assisted by leading members 
of a university group known as the League 
for Social Reconstruction, drafted a party 
manifesto based on the provisional program 
adopted a year earlier. This is known as the 
Regina manifesto, which was characterized 
by an outstanding British commonwealth 
statesman as the finest modern political 
document in the English language. The 
document expressed in the clearest terms our 
aim and purpose. It declared that the 
C.C. F. is a federation of organizations whose 
purpose is the eStablishment in Canada of a 
cooperative commonwealth in which the 
principle, regulating production, distribution, 
and exchange, will be the supplying of human 
needs and not the making of profit. 

Our aim, then, is to replace the present 
capitalist system with its injustice and in- 
humanity, by a social order from which ex- 
ploitation of one group by another will be 
eliminated and in which economic planning 
for abundance will supersede unregulated pri- 
vate enterprise. The social order which we 
desire is not one in which individuality will 
be crushed by regimentation, but one in 
which the proper collective organization of 
our economy will make possible a greater 
opportunity for individual initiative, more 
leisure, and a richer life for our citizens. We 
believe firmly that this can be evolved 
through appropriate political action through 
the election of a government inspired by 


these ideals and supported by a majority of 

the people. 

violence. 
In Canada both the old parties, Conserva- 


We do not believe in change by 


tive and Liberal, have been and are merely 
instruments of capitalist interests which 
finance their campaigns and control their 
policies. Their purpose is to divide the peo- 
ple and serve the economic interests that 
control them. The C. C. F. has not only ex- 
posed this unreality but in some Provinces 
and urban centers has forced them to unite 
against us. In just over 10 years we have 
become the major political issue in our coun- 
try. We are today the official oppoSition in 
three of our Provincial legislatures includ- 
ing that of largest Province, Ontario. Here 
in this industrial Province labor was con- 
vinced by bitter experience and by the activi- 
ties of the C. C. F. parliamentary group that 
direct political action was eSsential. Thus, 
last year, many local labor unions decided to 
affiliate with us. Then, last September, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor recommended 
its local unions to affiliate with us. Unfor- 
tunately, inadequate funds prevented our 
taking full advantage of this favorable situa- 
tion, and our opponents are amply financed 
by the corporations, some of which are sub- 
sidiaries of parent companies in your coun- 
try. Significant, too, is the fact that had 
the civilians voted in Ontario last August in 
the same proportions as the soldiers who were 
permitted” to vote in Canada, the C. C. F. 
would have been the government of Ontario. 
In a recent byelection at Red Deer, Alberta, 
the three military polls all gave majorities to 
our candidates. Word reaching me from 
overseas reports great gains in strength for 
the C. C. F. among all the armed forces. Per- 
haps I should say that in our military camps 
overseas, as in the British Army, discussion 
of current political and economic matters is 
widespread. 

Many of our men have made up their minds 
as to what they are fighting for as well as 
what they are fighting against. Many of 
them have a firm determination that they 
will not return again to the chaos and suffer- 
ing of the pre-war years. Had provision been 
made for the taking of the soldiers’ vote over- 
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seas, particularly in Britain, the recent el¢ 
tions held in Canada would have been m 
conclusively C.C. F. Should a general e}; 
tion for Parliament occur this year, we ant 
ipate a heavy military vote in our favor 
Gallup polls have shown our strencth 
throughout the country. While there is 
variation of a few points from time to tim, 
a recent poll gave us a larger percentage o; 
the popular following in Canada than 
other party. In other words, it is not 
yond a possibility, if not a probability, th 
the general election, due within 15 months 
the most, will put us in power in Canada, and 
what is more we are preparing plans to meet 
such a national challenge. Editorials in the 
daily, weekly, and financial press bitterly a: 
tacking us, are potent evidence that the 
vested interests are thoroughly alarmed 
the prospect. Because this is so obvious th: 
common man in greater numbers join our 
ranks. Parties, like individuals, are kr 
the company they keep. Only big busing 
is clamoring for a return to what they are 
pleased to miscall “free enterprise.” We 
know that planning production for a 
tional purpose, war, has enabled us to t: 
our national income at a time when h 
dreds of thousands of our ablest young me: 
and women are in the armed forces and 

of actual economic production. Before 
war thousands of these young men rode the 
reds while thousands of Canadians were on 
relief. Our Government rejected every de- 
mand for adequate amelioration on the pi 
that money was not available. While we 
support the huge expenditures for war ar 
destruction, we aver that a properly plan: 
economic structure would enable us to pro- 
vide opportunities for peacetime productio. 
and the distribution of goods and services 

And Canada is a country rich in resources 
many of which have been scarcely tapped 
True, there has been colossal waste in the ex- 
ploitation of our forests, our natural gas, and 
some other resources. The C. C. F. does not 
intend to allow any corporation, native or 
foreign, to rob our nation or posterity 
Only national planning, however, can safe- 
guard and develop our great heritage. I 
much of it is already controlled by powerfu 
private and monopolistic corporations. This 
is particularly true of oil, nickel, chemical! 
and aluminum, but public opinion has forced 
governments to establish publicly owned cor- 
porations to operate national air and radio 
services, although sections of the press and 
private interests seek constantly to under- 
mine them, 

The C. C. F., however, does not believ 
that everything should be owned and oper- 
ated by the state. Indeed, we distinguish 
clearly, between two kinds of property: 
upon which the life and general welfare 
the community depends and which ought t 
be socially owned, and that which ministers 
to the welfare of the individual and family, 
and does not interfere with the general eco- 
nomic plan, which ought to be individually 
owned. Thus we say that banks, investment 
trusts, Nation-wide monopolistic enterprises 
like oil, packing plants, transportation, 
should be nationally owned, while others like 
telephone, hydroelectric power might be 
provincially owned. Others again ought to be 
municipal enterprises, while many indus- 
tries and distributive services should be co- 
operatively owned. Thus it is that there a! 
fields where private enterprise could perforn 
a useful function. What these fields should 
be can, I think, be readily decided. If private 
business does not exploit the public or is not 
likely to become a dangerous vested inter- 
est, or is being efficiently operated under 
proper working conditions and will play its 
part in assisting the national economic plan, 
there is no reason why its ownership and 
operation should not continue in private 
hands. In other words, we do not intend to 
socialize merely for the sake of socializing 
but in order to secure efficiency and the great- 
er satisfaction of social needs. For example, 
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zressive people everywhere in end- 
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1 of plans for a new world association of 
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» believe that progressive forces are stirring 
ng large masses of our Latin-American 
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Things To Be Avoided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 
IN THE seae ons I — STATES 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President 
editorial page of yesterday’s New York 

imes there appeared a letter dated 
Washington, January 19, 1944, written by 
Prof. Herbert Wright, who is professor of 
international law at Catholic University. 
The letter, entitled “Things To Be 
Avoided,” deals with a most important 
subject, and is so factual, informational, 


on tne 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


and meritorious that I ask unanim 
consent that it be printed in full in th« 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the lette1 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THINGS TO BE AVOIDED—PROCEEDINCS OF PARIS 


CONFERENCE URGED FoR STUDY 
To the EprTror oF THE NEw 
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the members of the League or not, is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League,” the League being empowered to 
take appropriate action in the contingency. 

The objections of the people’s representa- 
tives in the Senate, therefore, were not so 
much to a free association of nations as to 
the particular kind of association they were 
asked to endorse. This is evident in the vote 
on the reservations when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was being considered by the Senate 
for the second time in March 1920. 

VOTE ON RESERVATIONS 

On reservations 1 (withdrawal from League 
by concurrent resolution), 2 (exclusive power 
of Congress to authorize armed forces -for 
guaranty of territorial integrity under ar- 
ticle X), 3 (power of Congress to pass on 
acceptance of mandates), 4 (reservation of 
decision on domestic questions), 5 (exclusive 
interpretation of Monroe Doctrine), 6 (non- 
agreement with provisions concerning Shan- 
tung), 7 (approval of Senate required for 
appointment of American representatives in 
the League), and 14 (nonagreement with 
voting power of self-government dominions), 
the vote was well over two-thirds, ranging 
from 68 percent on No. 2 to 94 percent on 
No. 3, while the vote on all of the remain- 
ing reservations, except No. 15, ranged from 
61 to 65 percent, nearly two-thirds. 

No. 15, referring to sympathy for Ireland, 
did not figure in the first consideration of the 
treaty and was adopted in the second consid- 
eration by the scant majority of 38 to 36. 

The resolution of ratification with reser- 
vations was put to the vote the second time 
on March 19, 1920, and received 49 yeas to 35 
nays, a 58 percent majority, but not quite 
two-thirds. Of the 39 Senators who were 
supposed to favor unconditional ratification, 
22 voted in the negative. Had only 7 more 
of these joined with their 17 colleagues and 
with the 32 who favored ratification with 
reservations the resolution of ratification 
with reservations would have carried by the 
necessary two-thirds, while if all 22 had 
switched it would have carried 71 to 13, or 
84 percent. To use an expression of Mr. 
Elliott, “the facts are indisputable.” 

How far the delegates of the United States 
to the Paris Conference of 1919 were respon- 
sible for some of the ineptitudes, to use a 
euphemistic expression, of the Paris peace 
treaties will be evident from a persual of the 
proceedings of the Paris Peace Conference 
now being published by the Department of 
State, four volumes of which have already ap- 
peared. A study of these authoritative docu- 
ments will not only furnish the means for 
more accurately appraising the blame, if 
that be considered profitable, but what is far 
more important, will afford an opportunity 
for discovering the mistakes to be avoided in 
the negotiations following the present war. 

HERBERT WRIGHT. 

WASHINGTON, January 19, 1944, 


New Slogan, New Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, a cor- 
respondent has sent me a copy of a letter 
addressed to the Portland (Oreg.) Jour- 
nal entitled “New Slogan, New Name.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter published in the Recorp. 


| 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NEW SLOGAN, NEW NAME 


SILVERTON, January 11. 
To the Eprror: 

It appears that even the administration has 
had enough of the New Deal and asks us to 
bury it, forget it, and find a slogan that bet- 
ter describes present conditions and perform- 
ance. Inasmuch as the terms, “New Deal” 
and “Democratic Party” are now synonymous, 
this same reasoning would call for a new 
name for the Democratic Party—a name that 
also fits present performance. I submit for 
this new party name, “Bureaucratic Party,” 
and the following as an accurate and candid 
slogan for this Bureaucratic Party: “We 
preach (before election) the people rule; we 
practice (after election) the bureaucrats 
rule.” 

AtvIn C. DICKOVER. 


Necessity for U. N. R. R. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
will be called upon sometime today or to- 
morrow to determine by our vote whether 
or not we will participate in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration proposed in the pending bill, 
House Joint Resolution 192, and thereby 
cooperate with the United Nations, our 
allies in this global war, in the relief of 
the millions of human beings who are, 
and will be, left in the wake of this tragic 
war. 

The Allied Nations have agreed upon 
the program now before us, and our ac- 
tion on this measure will make known 
to them and the other nations of the 
world our desire and intention to coop- 
erate in a program to preserve the peace 
of the world in the years to come. We 
failed to do this at the end of World War 
No. 1, and in the opinion of many think- 
ing people, this World War No. 2 and 
our participation in it are the result of 
our failure to participate in the program 
for world peace presented to us at that 
time. 

A few months ago this House adopted 
the Fulbright resolution which an- 
nounced to the world the policy of this 
Nation to cooperate in an international 
program to preserve the peace of the 
world and prevent future wars. That 
resolution had the approval of people of 
this Nation and of our soldiers on every 
fighting front. This is the first oppor- 
tunity the House of Representatives 
will have to take a step to implement 
that resolution. We cannot afford to 
pause or take a backward step at this 
time, but must reveal to our allies in this 
war our sincere desire to cooperate with 
them in relieving the misery, suffering, 
and distress of people who are in many 
cases the unwilling victims of this war. 

The necessity for this program is very 
tersely stated in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post today, 
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| which I have obtained leave to inser: 


herein, and which is as follows: 
U. N. R. R. A. 


The first practical test of America’s willin 
ness to cooperate with other nations in t) 
solution of post-war problems is now befor 
Congress. Both House and Senate hays 
pledged such cooperation in a solemn resol) 
tion. The opportunity to implement it wi) 
concrete action is now at hand in the form 
of an authorization to participate in the work 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilit 
tion Administration. Our response to th 
opportunity will signal our intentions to ; 
the world. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Congress will respond generously and with a: 
impressive majority. 

The resolution authorizing American rf 
ticipation in U. N. R. R. A. was endorsed 
unanimously by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It provides for a contribu- 
tion of $1,350,000,000 by the United Stat 
to be used, along with the contributions 
other governments, for relief of the millioy 
of men, women, and children uprooted ; 
impoverished by the war. It is estimated 
that the total relief job will cost in the neigh 
borhood of $20,000,000,000; 90 percent of which 
will be paid for by the liberated count 
themselves. But the initial expenses are 1 
be met by the 44 members of U.N. R. R.A 
about half being allotted to the United Siat 
because our national income is now greats 
than that of all the other member countri: 
combined. m= 
ber government eventually contribute a; 
proximately 1 percent of its national incon 

In negotiating with foreign representative 
over the nature of the U. N. R. R. A. arrange- 
ment, the State Department kept in con- 
stant touch with members of both the Sen- 
ate and House Foreign Afiairs Committees 
The procedure was exemplary for negotiation 
of international agreements, though, as ws 
said at the time, the Administration would 
have been better advised to include Congress 
in the American delegation at Atlantic City 
However, this is no treaty. It is therefore 
clearly not a subject for Senate ratificatior 
It is an Executive agreement, entered int 
with a continuing knowledge of the pro- 
posals on the part of congressional leaders 
Congress is now simply asked to endorse an 
arrangement in the making of which its own 
representatives have been kept informed 
The pattern should be applicable to othe: 
international agreements of a similar nature 
which this country will be obliged to enter 
into after the war. 

Opposition to U. N. R. R. A. can come only 
from those who oppose any sort of inter- 
national cooperation. Their objection is not 
to the means which have been devised, but 
to the purpose. They should be voted down 
in an incontrovertible demonstration of this 
country’s will to play its full responsible part 
in the world society of the future. As the 
report of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
summed up the issue, the U. N. R. R. A. is a 
forward step, carrying toward the peace the 
teamwork we have achieved in war. We can 
make progress toward cooperation only by 
cooperating. It is time for Congress to take 
real steps in this direction. 


The Acoustics of the Senate Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 
Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 


| Unanimous consent to have printed in 











Appendix of the REcorp a communi- 
n from a Washington resident com- 
' ting on the acoustics of the Senate 
Chamber, which was published in the 
hington Star a few days ago. 
There being no objection, the letter 
; ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


ioOloOwWS: 


During a recent visit to the Senate I won- 
whether the Members knew what was 
( 
I the first to notice that 
nator on the floor is not 
e, or am I partly deaf? 

I s seated in the gallery about 20 feet 
from a Senator who was speaking. Though 
I did catch some words I was unable to catch 

igh of them to complete his ideas. 
In order to keep every Senator in the 

mber aware of every word expressed dur- 
sessions, may I suggest that a page 
nnect a microphone to the desk of the 
r who is about to speak? 
WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, January 14. 


the voice of 
completely 


RESIDENT. 





A Roast in Every Pot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, a cor- 
respondent has sent me an editorial en- 
titled “A Roast in Every Pot,” which 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian on 
January 19 last. I ask permission to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A ROAST IN EVERY POT 


Mr. Roosevelt, in addressing Congress the 
past week, asked for appropriations of $100,- 
000,000,000 required for prosecution of the 
wa”. This would bring to $400,000,000,000 the 
military-naval sums set aside by this country 
since Dunkerque, in 1940. 

At the same time, though in more general 
terms, the President outlined certain social- 
security objectives designed to achieve, at 
least for our own people, the freedom from 
want promised the people of the world by the 
Atlantic Charter. 

There are lucid moments in which one dis- 
like. the paradox of all this. Granted that 
we will work and fight harder if there is gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that the war 

utomatically means the dawn of a better 
day. However, we owe some loyalty to sanity, 
and we owe some loyalty to the sons and 
daughters in the services. The fact is that 
United States is spending its substance 
fav beyond anything ever conceived in the 
past, and at the same time our Government 
is carrying on a propaganda front where the 
mise is made that both our Own people 
nd, ultimately the rest of mankind, will be 
nsured against sickness, poverty, and mis- 
chance. The reality is that even in peace- 
ne, and before these terrific expenditures, 
the United States was in confusion, and 
under this same administration, over the 
oblem of attaining a system under which 
se capable of work and willing to work 
could have jobs, and under which the in- 
mpetent and the sick could at least count 
upon survival, 
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Now we have steppe and promised 
for humanity the ps € n wil i 
en } ved for elt 
uM n ni 4 ior ou \ , and it : 
time when we have been forced to place a 
debt of approximately $2,000 upon every 


man, woman, and child in th 
in order to prosecute the war. (One guess is 
as good as an what the 


the conflict is over.) 


ytner as t 


be before 





Personally we are convinced that the - 
proach to this war has been ni Today 
the feeling of the world is that the United 


States should cast the balance in the fight- 
ing, through its manpower but more specif- 
ically through its economic power. And that 
after this is accomplished, the United States 
still has the duty of rescuing the world from 
want. That is the conclusion from the At- 
lantic Charter, which was our baby, and it is 
the conclusion from the consistent attitude 
of our Government. The world has accepted 
it eagerly. 

It need not have been this way 
see why the United States 


We fail to 
10uld have got it- 








self into a psychological position where it 
will receive little credit for casting the bal- 
ance in the war, no matter how deeply it 


plunges into debt or how recklessly it de- 
pletes its resources or how much of its your 


’ 
2 
manhood is sacrificed. The United States it- 
} 
i 


self, through its Government, has encourag 
the world to feel that all this will be noth- 
ing, and that the real test of our responsi- 


Im- 


at least 


bility will come after the fighting stops 
poverished ourselves to the extent of 
$400.000,000,000 worth of goods and serv 
we will be expected to save the rest of hu- 
manity from poverty. Making up one- 
fifteenth of the population of the earth, we 
are expected not only to remove the other 
fourteen-fifteenths from under the 


ces, 


heel of 
the dictator, but by some magic to provide 
them with abundance 

No exception is taken here to whatever 
commitments seem logical, after the war, to 
the maintenance of world peace. That is a 
different matter, in large part a political mat- 


ter. The United States should take its place 
in whatever world organization is formed, 
and should be determined to make that 
organization work. But it is on the eco- 


nomic side more than on this political side | 
that the Roosevelt administration really has 
made its commitments. And why we can- 
not understand. Russia has not had to | 
promise mankind freedom from want. It is 
enough that Russia barred the conquerer with | 
the bloody treasts of her people. Britain did 
not have to promise mankind an end to 
poverty, at least until Mr. Roosevelt came | 
along. It was enough that the British peo- | 
ple stood dying but unflinching between Nazi | 
Europe and victory. But when the United | 
States entered the conflict, it could not be | 
satisfied with the idea that it was restoring 
freedom to mankind, and that when the job 
was done mankind would owe it to the United 
States not to get itself into that kind of a 
jam again. We had to promise a rolled roast 
in every pot. Does that make sense, 
we probably cannot deliver? 





since 





Ballots for Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, January 24, 1944 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the new few days the House will consider 
and take action on several proposals now 
pending before the Congress the purpose 
of each of which is to permit those who 







are now in the service of the United 
States throughout the world to vote in 


the 1944 prima and « tion. I am 
sure that ev Member of the Congress 
wants to enact the law that will extend 
the right of exercising the 
the greatest number of our service peo- 
ple. It is just a question of the type of 
law that will come 
plishment. 

The Rules Committee has specifically 
provided that the bill recommended by a 
majority of the Committee on Election 
also that a bill recommended by a minor 
ity of the same committee, be given con- 
sideration with privilege on the part of 
the House to carry, defeat, amend, or 
change either bill in accordance with 
the views of a majority of the Memb 
Nothing can be fairer. The House can 
work its will without let or hindrance 
and it is to be hoped that emotion, preju- 
dice, and partisanship yield to common 
sense and reason during the debate and 
voting in the House. 

I am this day in receipt of an editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
which is worthy of consid 
approach to 
question. 


ies 


erry 
i 


irancnhise to 


nearest ol accom- 


' 


ideration because 
rsi al 


this contro 


The editorial is as follow 


BALLOTS FOR OVERSEAS 





The tro vith most of the pro}; ils ad- 
va d to enable members of the rme f es 
vote in wartime is that tl proponents 
overlook the controlling fact that there 1 
War <¢ The successful | ecu f > 
war has to come first, even ahead of the vot- 


ing franchise. But the politicians are ignor- 
oudly proclaiming their 


intent to see that every soldier can vote, 


ine thi ay re 
ing this anda ar 


They are trying to do this through \ 
actment of a Federal law when they Know 
very well that the Constitution eg 
eral Government n« 
but reserves that 


ives the Fed- 
authority over voting 


authority to the States 


By doing this they are encouraging the 
millions of men overseas to believe that every 
one of them is going to be able to vote. As 
a practical matter this cannot be done. Only 


registered voters 
laws There can be no 
doubt that large numbers of potential v 
among our forces overseas are 
registered Some may never have 
at all, and the registrations of « 
have lapsed 3ut the loose talk 

leading 


Washington is 


can vote legally 
control registration. 


and State 





not legally 
istered 
hers may 
heard in 
icemen to 





these ser‘ 


believe that Congress can and will give every 
one of them the chance to vote next No- 
vember. And also that they will be able to 
vote just as though they were home. 

Now, Congress can’t do that But it can 
provide the means for a very large propor- 
tion of the men to vote if it will only sim- 
plify matter And it should display some 
speed about doing that The electior 3 


nber, not 2 years from now. T! 
anks will have to be put in 
hands of the soldiers and then 
returned to local election b 
48 States for checking and c 


ballot bl 
they must 
ards withir 


unting by next 


November 7. Each absent voter’s ballot will 
have to be checked against registration | ; 
in a city or a township, f hat i he 
; eo re etrot nN ete re Tl eis IY eur h 
thing as a voters’ registration list for an 
entire State 

And as a practical matter, these overseas 
ballots will probably have to be confined to 
c} ‘ 3 f Pre i ¢ ) 
include State ld re- 
qi e 46 I 1 
- vr > ' 
Ss € i = 
tribute the ! 1 
pack c AS 4 
+ A i } y 
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ting of a 


ing of 48 


ich a simplified ballot could be handled 
nail form, making ble and prac- 
transportation of them to and 
eas by air mail t the bottom of 
orated strip could b for the 
to sign his name, his home address, 
ration place. This could be 
the soldier’s home election board 
tion official checking the ballot’s 
Tearing it off would assure the 

f the ballot 


ballots c 


space 


juld be printed and sent 
y overseas soon after the national 
Even then there would not be 
too much time to assure that they are dis- 
tributed, voted, and sent back to the proper 
local election officials in this country. 
Substantially, this is the voting procedure 
contemplated by substitute bills that have 
been approved by the House and Senate elec- 
tions committees. It is a ballot on Federal 
offic It thus is a restricted ballot, but it 
is better than none at all There -is no 
apparent infringement of State rights in the 
measure; the ballot of every man would have 
to mect the test of the laws of his State. 
There seems to be a strong possibility that 
the legislation will be adopted. 


The MacArthur Lock Does Its Part in the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 11, 1943, the new Mac- 
Arthur lock was officially opened at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. It was hailed as one 
of the outstanding construction achieve- 
ments of all time and will ever stand as a 
distinct contribution to the drive, the 
energy and the efficiency of the United 
States Army Engineer Corps and the con- 
struction contractors, the Great Lakes 
Dredge and Dock Co. That new lock 
was built in the phenomenally short time 
of approximately 13 months at a cost of 
$14,000,000. Concrete was poured and 
steel was laid in place throughout a most 
severe winter in which the temperature 
frequently dropped below 20 below zero, 
and a winter in which Sault Ste. Marie 
was hampered by unusually heavy snow- 
falls, 

In accordance with the resolution in- 
troduced by myself, this new lock was 
named after the hero of Bataan and the 
present hero of the southwest Pacific— 
himself a former Army engineer officer— 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The president 
of the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
the principal contractor, and one who 
was in large measure responsible for this 
marvelous engineering and construction 
accomplishment, is a former Chief of the 
United States Army Engineers, Maj. Gen, 
Edwin B. Markham. 

In the 1943 Great Lakes navigation 
season, the Soo Locks in general did not 
break the previous record because of the 
fact that Great Lakes traffic was ham- 


pered by one of the latest openings on 
record, and the Great Lakes maritime 
trade was seriously handicapped by an 
extended stretch of the most diabolical 
spring weather encountered in many 
years. There were many very serious 
accidents in those spring days and many 
more delays occasioned by foul weather. 

A full month at least was lost out of the 

customary 8 months’ navigation season. 

Nevertheless, tonnage records estab- 
lished through the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie during the 1943 navigation season 
are remarkable in themselves, and it is 
gratifying to know that the MacArthur 
Lock played its full part in the achieve- 
ments of these records. It has been 
widely proclaimed as a structure worthy 
of its illustrious name, as proven by the 
following article from the Sault Evening 
News of December 31 last: 

MAC ARTHUR LOCK GETS OFFICIAL APPROBATION 
FOR ITS PART IN WAR—LESS ORE HANDLED 
THAN LAST YEAR BUT IN OTHER RESPECTS SEA- 
SON TERMED “MIRACULOUS”; 28 PERCENT MORE 
WHEAT, 76 PERCENT MORE IN OTHER GRAINS 
AND 21 PERCENT MORE IN SOFT COAL PASS 
THROUGH WATERWAY 
The great new MacArthur lock, one of 

America’s 1943 production miracles, received 

official approbation today for its part in feed- 

ing the war-vital steel mills to keep arms 
output at high speed. 

In the first formal report on the new lock’s 
contribution to the speeding of iron ore 
through the Sault canal of the Great Lakes, 
the United States Army Engineers’ office at 
Detroit emphasized the magnitude of ship- 
ments in the face of weather handicaps 

The MacArthur lock, named in honor of the 
American general, was built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 in 13 months and was 
acclaimed an engineering masterpiece. It 
operates in conjunction with four older locks 
on the canal. 

A month shorter than the 1942 season with 
the weather tying up ships in the spring, the 
shipping season just completed nevertheless 
sent only 9 percent less iron ore through the 
Sault, the Engineers’ office reported. 

The total was 85,000,000 tons.- This, said 
Lt. Col. Allison Miller, district engineer, was 
“enough to satisfy Pittsburgh steel mills’ 
winter production.” He pointed out that the 
government also had decided to increase 
grain shipments at the expense of ore. 

Commenting that lake shippers have called 
the 1943 season “miraculous,” Lt. Col. Allison 
Miller added that the season was “history 
making.” He said 28 percent more wheat, 
76 percent more in other grains and 21 per- 
cent more soft coal passed through the locks 
compared to 1942. 


Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr.McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting herewith for the REcorpD an edi- 
torial comment from the Plainfield 
Courier-News, of Plainfield, N. J., which 
commends the suggestion of Mr. Roger 
F. Murray that members of the armed 
forces be permitted to appoint a proxy 


1 
| 
| 


j 
} 


| 


to cast their votes in the forthcom); 
primary and general elections and ¢ 
the details of forwarding the neces 
ballots and powers of attorney be | 
dled by members of the soldiers’ fami] 

To me this seems to be a simple a: 
expedient way of handling the prob] 
Because of the constant contact wh 
members of their families have y 
those in the service, Mr. Murray’s ; 
gestion has much merit. I commend 
to the thoughtful consideration of 
committee in charge of this legislat 
and Members of the House. 

Mr. Murray is an outstanding citizen 
of Plainfield, N. J. He has had some ex- 
perience as a legislator, having serv: 
two terms in the New Jersey Assembly. 
and has given much time as a private 
citizen toward the solution of publi 
questions. 

The editorial follows: 

VOTING BY PROXY 

The plan to let the men and women i) 
armed forces vote by proxy, advanced 
Roger F. Murray, a Plainfielder who se: 
two terms in the New Jersey Assembly 
much which should commend it for se: 
consideration by those who are trying t: 
cide upon the best way to poll the abse: 
soldier vote. 

Word from Washington is to the eff 
that Congress may leave the matter in t 
hands of the several States and that print 
ballots of some kind will be favored 


and mailing the sample and official prima 
and election ballots. It also does away w 
the work incident to mailing these ballot 

Mr. Murray’s idea is to have voting proxy 
forms printed which may be obtained 
members of the immediate family of those 
in the service. These forms would be mailed 
by the relatives to the absentee voters who 
would properly fill them out and mail thenr 
back, designating one individual—or possibly 
an alternate, also—who will have the powe: 
to cast a ballot for the person in the armed 
forces. A separate record of the soldier vote 
would be kept in each election district and 
only those having the official proxy forms, 
properly filled out, would be permitted to vote 
for the absentee. 

There may be some flaws in this plan, but 
if there are, they have not been brought out 
as yet. It is doubtful whether any of the ab 
sentee soldier voting plans will be perfect. 
This scheme sounds about as simple and fool 
proof as possible, and it should not be ex 
pensive to put into operation. 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea for the 
Union County delegation in the legislature 
and our Representatives in Congress to study 
this plan of Mr. Murray and, if found to be 
workable, place it before the respective law- 
making bodies for their consideration? 

The local resident may have the solution 
to a problem which has stumped many of the 
country’s best mircs. 


The Right of Our Soldiers To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country believe that the 








n and women in our armed forces 
uld have the right to vote and that 
the duty of this Congress to pass 
necessary legislation to give them 
s right without delay and unnecessary 
longed debate. 
[his very important matter has al- 
iy been delayed too long, and if there 
further delay these boys may not get 
right to vote at the coming election. 
We all know that the right of a people 
vote, to have a voice in the operation 
, government under which they live, 

one of the things, if not the most im- 

rtant thing, our boys are fighting for 
on every battle front in this war. Most 
of these boys did not volunteer, but were 

led to serve their country in the hour 
peril and great need. In responding 
this call to duty they have willingly 
ie many sacrifices even to the point 
giving their lives for the safety of our 
tion and its people. However, they 
not give up all of their rights as citi- 

because they are now engaged in 
highest service they can render their 
ntry. 

fhe right to vote is not inconsistent 

h their military duties and is not a 
ht which they gave up when they re- 
ponded to their country’s call. 

Over the Amphitheater in Arlington 
National Cemetery, near the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, there appears this in- 

iption: “When we assumed the soldier 

did not lay aside the citizen.” That 

the way the people of this country feel 

out their sons and daughters who are 

vy serving their country, and I feel sure 

that our men and women in the armed 
services feel the same way. 

I am glad to say that the people in 
Missouri are deeply interested in seeing 

t our boys are given the right to vote. 
1 today’s mail I received a copy of a res- 
lution adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention of Missouri now in session at 
Jefferson City, which is as follows: 

Substitute for Resolution 53 

Whereas it appears that many of the citi- 
zens of this State are in the armed forces of 
the United States, engaged in a struggle for 

» preservation of our institutions and of 
cur way of life; and 
Whereas by reason of their absence from the 
te, they will be deprived of the right to 
te in the forthcoming elections unless and 
until adequate and necessary laws are en- 
cted as will provide the means and methods 

r their exercise of suffrage; and 

Whereas, under the present State and Fed- 
eral laws it is evident that unless adequate 
provision is made by the State of Missouri 
and the Federal Government to get ballots 
in the hands of our qualified electors who are 

in the armed forces of our Nation and 

rving outside of the United States, as well 

{ 10se within the territorial limits of this 

country that their rights of suffrage will be 
nied them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the mem- 
bers of this constitutional convention, that 
the Congress of the United States and the 
Governor of the State of Missouri be peti- 
tioned to exert every lawful effort to have 
adequate laws passed to effectively permit 
each and every qualified voter in the armed 
forces of this country, wherever situated, to 
exercise their full right of suffrage and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to each Member 
of Congress from this State and to His Excel- 
lency, the Honorable Forrest C. Donnell, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, 


OhKHe 
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High Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “High Finance” published in the 
Washington Post of January 22, 1944. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to ask that this editorial be print- 
ed in the Recorp but shall not do so, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Tennessee 
has asked that it be published in the Ap- 
pendix. It deals with the figures pre- 
sented by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter] after his recent 
trip to South America. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HIGH FINANCE 

Senator BuTier, the South American ex- 
plorer, has returned to the fray with an as- 
sertion that he was 95.5 percent pure when 
he told the Senate last November that “our 
actual expenditures, commitments, and ex- 
tensions of credit in or for Latin America 
during the 3 years, 1942, 1943, and 1944, total 
more than six billion dollars.” In support 
of his assertion he says that “the docu- 
mentation of every item and of every amount 
has been certified and authenticated by the 
well-known Washington accounting firm of 
James A. Councilor.” 

But this is by no means what the well- 
known Washington accounting firm of James 
A. Councilor says about it. The well-known 
Washington accounting firm, in its letter of 
certification, merely says: “We hereby certify 
that the source material referred to in these 
lists has been examined by us and that the 
amounts shown are correct according to the 
source information.” 

This satisfies us completely as to every- 
thing except Senator BuTLErR’s sources. It 
means, if it means anything at all, that the 
Senator added his own figures correctly, even 
though he may have added the same amounts 
into the total several different times under 
several different disguises. Why, this is pos- 
itively the most convincing audit since Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins saw fit to reorganize. If 
he succeeds in selling this sort of accounting 
to his colleagues, Senator Butter should find 
it easy to sell them stock in the Brooklyn 
Bridge or the Pan-American Highway. We 
genufiect in admiration. 





A Marine Is Back of Renegotiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend given by the House, I 
offer for the Recorp an article that ap- 


| 
| 


i 
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peared in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 23, 1944, in Robert Albright’s Gallery 
Glimpses, entitled “A Marine Is Back of 
Renegotiatior.” The matter referred to 
follows: 
RopertT ALBRIGHT’S GALLERY GLIM 
MARINE Is BacK OF RENEGOTIATION 
No l Marine 


Back in World War Pv 
FRANCIS CASE lary $1 a day, passed a pla 
where he might have held a job paying $18 


a day. 

When the war was over, 
a lot of thinking about it. He st ied up 
on corporation war profits and learned that 
the war had produced, be 
ualties, 23,000 millionaires 

Somehow there scemed something quite 
wrong with a policy that woul ) 
men to make abnormal profits out 
while other men offered their lives 

He resolved that if ever came again, 
and he had anything to say about it, war 
profiteering would never be repeated. 


Private Case did 


sides countless cas- 


war 


} 


AN AMENDMENT STICKS 
On a day in March nearly 2 years ago, 
World War No. 1 Private Case had something 
to say about the profits in World War No. 2 
He was then—and is now—Rep tit 
FRANCIS Case (Republican), of South 


A 


resenta 








a baldish, wiry little man on the weat side 
of 40 who was forever f up the 
House with amendments © appropriation 
bill was complete without a Case amend- 
ment. More often than not, they were de- 
feated 

But on that 28th day of March 1942, Rep- 
resentative Case had an ame nent that 
stuck. It was the first legislative provision 
for renegotiation of war contracts, and its 
initial target was the $19,000,000,000 sixth 
supplemental appropriation bill of 1942 

First time up the amendment was 
knc out on a {| t of d “Under 
the of a lin n the amendment 





would require executive 
offered his amendment 


CasE promptly in 
another form. 

A division vote was dé nded The 
amendment was adopted, 70 to 8 Renego- 
tiation was born 

ONLY A GERM 

It was only the germ notion of the ba 
renegotiations statute that was er eX- 
panded by Senator KENNETH MCKELtLAR and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee It 
was! much but an idea to start with and 


the Senate had to do a thor 
haulir 


But it said plainly for the first time that 


ugh job of over- 


none of the money appropriated should t 

available to make final payment and settle 
war contracts until the contractor had filed 
a certificate of costs with a satisfactory re- 


negoti ag 
From it was to stem a law th 
saved the Government more than $5,000,- 
000,000 on war Contracts 
And out of it was to grow one of the five 
win-the-war points stressed by the President 
in his last message on the state of the Union. 
Many times since the sprir of 1942 the 
expanded statute has been under attack. On 
such occasions watchful FrRANcis Case would 
generally take the House floor with a warning: 
“Be careful what you do to renegotiati 
Last week the law passed its severest 
in the Senate. When the Finance Committee 
reconsidered amendments drastically lmit- 
ing the renegotiation field, Congressman CAsg, 
watching helplessly now on the House side- 
lines, could afford to relax. Once again he 
could shake hands with Marine Private Case. 


CASE TELLS HIS STORY 


ition reement 


at already has 


crisis 


Let Mr. Case tell how his Worl 
dream became a law effectively curbing run- 


away war profits: 
“In February 1941 the Sup 
handed down a decision in t 








. 
A360 
case, a case that grew out of 
io. 1. The Court said that if a 
closed and final settlement 
yvernment could not recover even 
iscionable profit had been 
vernment lost its suit to re- 


of the new pre- 
of huge profits 


ne shipbuilding 
oted publicly as saying that 
profit large 

lle them with a steam shovel. 
e) Naval Affairs Committee and 
Truman committee were bring- 
after case of exorbitant 


were 50 you 


case 


in the midst of the building and 

| am. Many projects had to be 

started with letters of intent. You will re- 

member the fight over the cost-plus idea. 

You will recall the War and Navy developed 

the idea of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, 

but that in spite of it the huge-profit stories 
kept coming in.” 

Case told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee he didn't know whether the renego- 
tiation idea ‘‘was constitutional or not.” But 
if Congress could change a contract affecting 
human lives (Selective Service) he said he 
thought it could modify a contract affecting 
p pel 

“IT am not a lawyer,” he said. “But it did 
not seem to me we should pass the sixth 
supplemental bill adding $19,000,000,000 to 
the billions already appropriated and not try 
to do something about that situation. * * * 

“We knew that hundreds of contracts were 
outstanding and that on some of them ex- 
cessive profits were being made. We knew 
that funds in the supplemental bill, merged 
with previously appropriated money, would 
be used to make final payments on many of 
those contracts. 

“Under the Bethlehem decision, if the con- 
tracts were once settled the door would be 
closed to any price adjustment. 

“So I just tried to stick my 
door.” 

Now, Case is a little guy, but he has a big 
foot. It’s still in the door. 


foot in the 


Life 1s Real—Even to G. O. P. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia Record, by Samuel 
Grafton: 
Lire Is Réal 

SHOCK 

VOTE 


Even For G. O. P.—IT Was A 
To LEARN So.LpIers STILL WANT To 


(By Samuel Grafton) 

The Republican Party is finding out that 
life is real, life is earnest. 

With what glee did a majority of the party’s 
Senators help kill the Green-Lucas soldier- 
voting bill, a bare 6 weeks ago. They never 
seem to have had a moment of doubt about 
it. Of course, it was proper to kill the bill; 
wasn’t the big issue States’ rights? “The big 
issue,” as Mark Sullivan explained, “is 
States’ rights.” Colonel McCormick, of Chi- 
cago, thought that the big issue was States’ 
rights. Captain Patterson, of the New York 
Daily News, also added his opinion that the 
big issue was States’ rights. 





The big issue, you see, was States’ rights. 
There was something almost touching in the 
Republicans’ absolute faith that their own 
pecial and private language, which they 
have used so long among themselves in at- 
t eking the Federal administration, was also 
the common language of the country. 

REPUBLICANS WORRIED 

But now the Republicans are worried. For 
the soldiers don’t seem to know what on earth 
the party leaders are talking about. They 
want to vote. And over the last week-end, 
alarmed stories began to sprout in the press 
to the effect that maybe the party was hurt- 
ing itself by taking the unpopular side in 
the soldiers’ vote debate. 

Something of the same sort has happened 
on the food-subsidy issue. Here, too, the Re- 
publican top leadership acted in the implicit 
belief that its own special vocabulary was 
also the plain speech of the people. 

So the Republicans voted against sub- 
sidies in a body. But now, again, there is a 
long pause. The rest of the population does 
not seem to react. I believe the Republicans 
in Congress are really stunned by the amount 
of support that has been mobilized on behalf 
of subsidies. They have been talking their 
Special language to each other so long they 
have come to believe that everybody speaks 
a new kind of basic English, made up of 800 
words like “bureaucrat,” “regimentation,” 
and “States’ rights.” 

The Republicans have been misied, by their 
own special vocabulary of abuse, into awk- 
ward positions on two key issues, soldiers’ 
votes and subsidies. Their eye is too much 
on Roosevelt. 

EVEN IF THERE WERE NO ROOSEVELT 


What I mean is that even if President 
Roosevelt should dry up and blow away to- 
morrow, the plain people would still want 
the soldiers to vote, and they would still want 
low food prices. If there had never been a 
Roosevelt, the people would still want those 
things. The Republicans have forgotten 
that; that is why they are a little stunned to 
discover today that life is real, life is earnest; 
that life has intruded into their private 
game of get that man. 

They saw only Roosevelt, wanting a feder- 
ally protected ballot for servicemen; but they 
didn’t see the serviceman himself, waiting for 
his vote. They saw only Roosevelt, wanting 
subsidies; they didn’t see the housewife, and 
her need for low prices. This is a real world, 
full of millions of people. Roosevelt really 
isn't the only man in it. 

The party is staggering a little, under the 
impact of these awful discoveries. It is all 
somewhat overwhelming, like a hermit’s first 
sight of Times Square. 


Simplified Income-Tax Return Form 


Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest needs of the Government and 
people of the country today is a simpli- 
fied form of making up income-tax 
returns, 

Most everybody in business finds it 
necessary to keep an account of their 
income and expenses. We find that in 
every line of business accounting has 
been reduced to simple principles that 
save time and annoyance. Most persons 
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with an average education find little , 
ficulty in keeping accurate account 
their business dealings until it com: 
making up their income-tax return 
The forms are growing more com: 
cated instead of being simplified. 1; 
too much to expect that the great n 
of income taxpayers must employ 
come-tax experts to assist them in m 
ing out their income-tax returns to j 
sure they have protection from overp 
ment and at the same time pay thei) 
equitable share of taxes. The Govern- 
ment is negligent in failing to simplify 
the form that must be used by the iny 
taxpayers in the lower brackets 
evinced by the experience of taxpay 
throughout the country. 

The timely suggestion made in the fol- 
lowing letter should receive the atten 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


NEw PLYMOUTH, IDAHO, January 14, 1 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. WHITE: Today I'm laboring tr: 
to make out my income tax. I don’t 1 
paying an income tax, but the worry 
work it takes making out these complicat 
forms not only takes up valuable time, it i 
a real headache to a busy farmer who fi 
the day is not long enough anyway to d 
what is required of him at the present 1 
Then after all the worrying I have to go 
an income-tax expert and have it done o 
checked again. This man that helps me is 
employed by the Government and the ti 
he consumes takes a large portion of the taxes 
The Government doesn’t get much good out 
of it, and I still have the worry and have |! 
valuable time. 

It seems to me that a simple form could be 
devised that a farmer could read and under- 
stand. In order to get one you will have 
get someone besides a Philadelphia lawyer 
to make it out. 

I would suggest you call in a group of 
honest-to-goodness farmers to help mak: 
out. 

Now I could complain to the income-tax 
people and it would do no good, because a | 
of them would lose their jobs. It is up t« 
men who represent the people to help us 
of this complicated mess. 

I would also suggest that the forms 
only be made simpler but enclosed would | 
found a simple and clear-cut table on whic! 
one could figure one’s tax. 

I know that I am expressing the wishes of 
99 percent or more of the farmers, and I am 
sure if something is done along this line it 
will help get more production and mean more 
money for the Government. 

Hoping you give us some action on this, 
Iam 


Very truly yours, 
Cuas, J. Prirz. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in our 
democracy we hold to the premise that 
the right to vote is inherent with every 
citizen. Citizenship as we interpret it is 
a high estate which privileges those who 










































mitted to be elevated to it to 
hose who are to govern. The 
n as to whether citizenship and 


equent right to vote is strictly a 
rant, has long been a subject for 
. Unquestionably the States in 
zeal to preserve their individual 
ities as such, and to safeguard 
ist Federal participation in the se- 
of State officials, attempted to 
ve to themselves the right to pre- 
» under what conditions a citizen of 

te might vote. 
Congress, however, as recently as 1942 
ed voting legislation which had the 
preemptorily abolishing the 
sites prescribed by some States 


of 

1872 Congress passed legislation 

h made it compulsory for all States 

ld their elections for national offi- 

Is on the same day. As far back as 

) the issue of Federal over State con- 

| in national elections became an is- 

and almost unanimously those who 

ides on the subject—who had par- 

ited in framing the Constitution of 

United States—expressed the idea 

the Federal Government had the 

y right to legislate concerning elections to 

the exclusion of State legislatures, on all 

ters where national candidates were 

lved. They based their opinions on 

e fact that the Constitution intended 

enunciate the principle that our Gov- 

ment was to be a government wherein 

e will of the majority should prevail. 

They interpreted the provisions of the 

Constitution to have placed upon the 

Federal Government the obligation to see 

t the republican form of government 

prevailed regardless of the attitude of 

any individual State or group of States. 

Clearly the will of the majority cannot 

prevail if at the next national election a 

tantial proportion of our estimated 

11,000,000 men and women in service are 

foreclosed from voting merely because of 

failure or inability of State machin- 

to provide a ballot for them. Ad- 

nitions of the Secretary of War and 

others who should know the limitations 

of their abilities to perform should not go 

unheeded. No amount of industry, or 

ney, or concern with detail, will per- 

mit the timely preparation or distribu- 

n of ballots by all States, and should 

any one or more, but not all the States, be 

able to complete such a task, there would 

be created preferential status for the sol- 

liers of the States able to complete, to 

the exclusion of the soldiers of the States 

ich could not. Maine, for instance, 

ht set up a war ballot commission 

which could provide for the issuance and 

receipt of every one of its soldier ballots; 

while California, for possibly 101 reasons, 

might find itself unable to do likewise. 

Under such circumstances, who would 

say that all had equal rights and oppor- 

tunities in the national election, or that 

the outcome really expressed the will of 

the majority. An election which did not 

ve the opportunity for all to participate 

herein would always leave the outcome 

the subject of dispute and place in ques- 

tion the moral, if not the legal right, of 
those selected to hold office. 

Certainly it was intended when this 

Nation was created that there should be 

no frustration of the privilege of the peo- 
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ple to exercise their right to select those 


who were to govern them If for any 
reason the States did not or could not 
provide means of voting for their eciti- 


zenry, it becomes the obligation and duty 
of the Federal Government, insofar as it 
is humanly possible to do, to provide to 
the best of its ability for the free exercise 
of this prerogative. 

One who views the present situation 
dispassionately must readily see that 
condition unlike any heretofore experi- 
enced in political history confronts us. 


2 
“a 


Distance, lack of adequate facilities, in- 
activity of some State legislatures, late- 


ness of State primaries, vast dissemina- 
tion of our military forces, and a multi- 
tude of other obstacles preclude the con- 
sideration of any kind of a ballot other 
than a Federal war ballot. It would be 
impossible to prepare, much less distrib- 
ute, a ballot which would meet the re- 
quirements of any individual State or 
group of States. In addition to the 48 
States to be considered, there are over 
400 congressional districts in the United 
States. Distribution of 48, to say noth- 
ing of over 400, different kinds of ballots 
to men and women all over the world is 
obviously an impossibility. Conceive for 
example a situation where 48 men, each 
from a different State, make up a portion 
of a company of marines at Tarawa. To 
meet the proposals of some Members of 
Congress it would be necessary in a sit- 
uation of this kind to supply each ma- 
rine from each of the 48 States a differ- 
ent kind of ballot. Multiply this situa- 
tion until the rights of 11,000,000 people 
are provided for, and some idea can be 
reached as to the magnitude of the job 
of supplying these people with proper 
State ballots. Or, much worse, imagine 
any State with its limited facilities at- 
tempting to do that which appears to be 
difficult even for the Federal authorities 
to undertake. 

The moral responsibility rests upon 
Congress to supply our soldiers with a 
ballot. There only remains the need for 
the adoption of a practical bill that will 
provide the greatest opportunity for the 
greatest number to vote. 


The so-called Andrews bill makes, so 


far, the best approach to the problem. 
Its fault lies in the fact that the ballot 
proposed under the bill permits election 
officials at proper polling places to deter- 
mine whether the voter is a qualified 
voter prior to opening the ballot. Ob- 


viously this cannot be accomplished un- 


less there appears on the back of the bal- 
lot when folded sufficient information to 
apprise the election officials of the 
voter’s legal right to vote. The other ob- 
jection lies in the ambiguity of subdivi- 
sion (2), line 22, on page 7, which states 
| that an executed absentee war ballot 
shall be counted “only if the vote cast for 
@ person who was a duly nominated 
candidate.” It is very possible that the 





soldier will not know when he is casting 
his vote whether the person he is voting 
for is a “duly nominated candidate.” The 
matter is superfluous and unnecessary 
in view of the permission granted to the 
voter to write in the name of his party 
rather than the name of his candidate if 
he chooses. To avoid confusion subdivi- 
sion (2) might better be left out of the 
bill, 
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Lastly, the duties imposed upon the 
persons mentioned in the Andrews bill 
should be mor stringently ited to 
avoid any possibility of misint re on 


of their duties. 


Several worthy changes in the Andre\ 


bill may be suggested when it is debated, 
but in substance the bill has incorporated 
in it the essentials that are necessary to 
permit a soldier to express his choi 

If we agree that our soldiers should 
have a say-so in the very thing they are 
fighting for, we most certainly should 
agree on the best method to be adopted to 
give expression to that choice. The 


Andrews bill seems to suggest the only 
feasible method put forward to date. 

It might be well to keep in mind while 
deliberating on this subject, the fact that 
should our soldiers fail in the mission 
they are now engaged in, all future dis- 
cussions as to the right of either the 
Government, the States, or the soldiers, 
if indeed the subject could be discussed 
at all, would be purely academic. 





A Victorious New Year to You, 


America! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 





torial that appeared in the Manzanar 
Free Press on January 1, 1944: 

A VICTORIOUS NEW YEAR TO YOU, AMERICA! 

Greetings to you for a victorious new year, 
people of America, from your kindred 50 0 
citize ns inside barbed-wire fences We send 

1 greetir , we who have been lo d by 
circumstances of war inside these relocation 
centers in the deserts of the West 

In 3 months, we will have spent 2 years 
i these centers We have had time to 
rationalize our own predicament. The t 3 
experiences of evacuation, the untold vol ie 
of bu iness losses of the ev € the - 
warranted hatreds engendered ward y 
some people b use of our ec ry kine 

ip with he Asiatic foe ve ¥V r 
our ledger 

On the other sic tand ) 
the American peopl n he effort 
f this Governme! » 1 fter t fare 
of our ¢ dren, of ou d t ck 
We realize that in other parts of the w i 
millions of innocent people's lives have been 

crificed in evacuations and by failure f 
other governments to pI the re 
driven civilians. Here in war rel t l< - 
ters we have found tem] a 
have taken stock of our stake in Am ca 
and now we are preparing in a new spirit to 
re-establish ourselves 

In seeking to resettle d to re 1 
ourselves in our respec 
and professions, we r¢ me t nv I f 
trying to force our > 
view us with « o 
join in the drive for vict \ re pre- 
pared to sh é ul f l- 
fices der nded I f by our 

t Int i, evacuees 


country. We will n 
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who already have left the relocation projects 
are contributing to our embattled Nation's 
war effort through their initiative, their re- 
sourcefulness, their adaptability, and their 
talents, In Europe, in the South Pacific, on 
every front former evacuees are today in uni- 
form fighting beside their brother Americans. 

We also believe that our country would 
achieve something of the meaning of the 
full use of her available manpower when she 
encourages the evacuee tradesmen, mer- 
chants, farmers, and professional men to re- 
establish themselves in their own fields of 
endeavor in the communities of their own 
choice. We ask you, the American people, to 
try our own merits. We are willing 
and ready to stand fall by our records, 
realizing that it is one of the inherent char- 
acteristics of the country we love to appraise 
its people by the contribution they can make 
toward the total welfare of the Nation 

It is our belief that our country wants to 
fulfill ‘the obligation to itself to permit the 
unhampered restoration of a group of its 
own pcople to their natural and rightful 
niche in the American scheme of life through 
an orderly process of evacuee resettlement. 
In the ultimate analysis, the citizen evacuees 
who are behind these barbed wire fences, 
through no fault of their own, are not per- 
suaded to resettle by glittering promises of 
job offers. The important consideration is 
that they be convinced in their own minds 
that they are acceptable to American com- 
munities Americans .nd that in reloca- 
tion lies their service to their country. 

We believe that you are earnestly con- 
cerned in the process of revitalizing the 
American scheme of social structure which 
recognizes only aristocracy by intellect and 
by achievement; not through political, re- 
ligious, or raciai differences. We believe that 
on this conviction, America rests her cause 
in this war 

Now that our eyes are clear again and 
our hearts are strong again we look 
forward as Americans with deepened under- 
standing and firm conviction to this new 
year when victory shall come to this country 
that is yours and ours 


us on 


or 


as 


Speech of Hon. Sam Rayburn at the 
Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
of the Honorable Sam RAysurn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, at the 
Jackson Day Dinner, January 22, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I 
think if Andrew Jackson walked among us 
today and looked about him at this America 
that is again fighting for freedom, his eye 
would be drawn to two great figures, working 
hand in hand, battling side by side, in the 
old cause dear to his heart. And at the sight 
of those two Americans, I think the gallant 
spirit of Jackson would go its way un- 
troubled; I think he would rest assured that 
what he fcught for more than a century ago 
is ably defended today 

I have not come here just to name names. 
I would rather deal in issues than in person- 
alities. But some names, through greatness 
of spirit, outgrow these limits and become a 


| 


force in the world. And so it is with these 
two—these two heroic figures who would 
bring the light of satisfaction into the eyes 
of our forefathers. One of these Americans 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt. The other is Cor- 
dell Hull 

Here in our land we have not had to endure 
the blast from the air nor the atrocities of the 
Fascist march. We have not had to rebuild 
our city streets from ruin, nor scorch our 
fields. Yet, in the war that engulfs us, there 
is an achievement—an American march to 
victory—that the historians of this war will 
set down in shining letters. It is a story 
marked by greatness of spirit. It is the story 
of a great Nation inflamed overnight into 
total war. 

Our enemies did not think this could be 
done. Among ourselves there were some who 
agreed with our enemies, there were doubters. 
Our Government, moving to the will of all ex- 
cept that little handful of defeatists, refused 
to deal with the enemies of free people. And 
our Government and our people went be- 
yond that. Through our Commander in 
Chief, we proclaimed a quarantine of the ag- 
gressor. And under his leadership we got 
down to the job of preparing for war on a 
scale unequaled in all history. 

That is the story that is marked by great- 
ness of spirit, that is the job the people of 
America and their Government tackled 3 
short years ago. It is the job they have car- 
ried on ahead of schedule 

We still have among us, of course, that 
small minority who were afflicted with jaun- 
dice of the spine in 1940 and enlargement of 
the spleen in 1943. These hecklers still com- 
plain. Our enemies have long since learned 
to respect the might of this fighting America. 
Let all Americans do the same! 

Well, let us get some of the measure of 
what has been done. It is so startling as to 
blind the imagination. 

America has produced 183,000 field guns, 
64 times the number produced for World War 
No. 1. We have produced 30,000,000,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition, 9 times 
our production for World War No. 1. We 
have produced over 5,000,000,000 pounds of 
high explosives, 10 times our production for 
World War No. 1. 

We produced more than 85,000 military air- 
planes in 1943. Even more significant, our 
rate of production of bombers in Decembr? 
1943 was twice the rate in January 1943, and 
in heavy bombers 3 times the rate in 
January 1943. Each month we have more 
than tripled the production of a year ago— 
yes, tripled our ability to transport the heavy 
bombs which are crippling our enemies’ in- 
dustry. 

Those are a few of the tools of war that 
American capital and American labor, under 
American leadership, have turned out fcr 
American fighting men and for their com- 
rades-in-arms under other flags. 

Yes, behind the grumbling and defeatism 
of the little band of hecklers, labor, industry, 
and agriculture have delivered the goods. 

Some few in our country think these things 
just happen. They think that great fighting 
men, generals like Marshall and Eisenhower 
and MacArthur and admirals like King, Nim- 
itz, and Halsey drop down out of the sky, 
assignments in hand, reporting for duty. It 
does not occur to them that the feats of 
production on the home front would not have 
been possible without great leadership, or 
that the genius of generalship we have placed 
in the field of battle had to be selected, sup- 
ported, sometimes fought for. It does not 
dawn on them that the basic strategy under 
which they have marched or sailed to victory 
after victory had to be outlined and fitted 
in with the strategy of a world pattern. 

No, these things do not just happen. And 
may God forbid that we ever take them for 
granted, for that way lies defeat. We have 
gone to war under a caliber of leadership that 
has proved, by actual results, that it was 
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worthy of the high trust we placed in 4; 
That leadership is still proving its wort) 
May we never make the fatal error of th 
ing that we can win the peace, under a 
ership of any smaller caliber, or unde; 
leadership at all. 

I have discussed a few of the thine 
we have done under the present leade: 

I might be a good idea to mention a 
of the things that we of the Democratic p 
are not going to do. 

First, we are not going to meet our c¢ 
to the boys who have gone abroad and { 
our battles for us by hoping that when 
boys get back jobs for them will just h } 

We are not going to forget those men 
their families when the parades have | 
and the bonfires of victory are cold. J; 
not enough to shower them with torn ¢ 
phone books. There are no calories in 
fetti. 

Second, we are not going to deprive , 
people of the right to work. We are 1 
going to leave that right in the lap of chanc 
or tie it to the chart line of a boom-anqd 
slump economy. 

We are pledged to preserve for our country 
its system of free enterprise. We can 
that system by making it work: and by 
I mean making it work for the well-bei 
of all our people. We cannot save it by giy- 
ing dollars the inside track over hun 
beings. We cannot save it by going ba 
an economy of scarcity and trusting t 
that it will provide work and plenty. 

We are not going to squeeze that term 
“free enterprise’? down into the narrow n - 
ing that is put upon it by cartels and do- 
mestic monopolies. Freedom of enterpriss 
can have its being only in the climat 
equal opportunity. .t does not mean 
freedom of big enterprise to strangle th 
tle. It does not mean the freedom of 
few to conspire with foreign interests and t 
divide up by secret agreement the bi 
that affects the safety of the many. 

Ve are not going to hold out to our pe 
the sorry mirage of isolationism. Someti: 
ago Tokyo was bombed from the air. TI! 
people of Japan heard that those plane 
come from the land of Shangri-La. I 
they learned that this Shangri-La had en- 
gines and a propeller, and that it could m 
around on the broad Pacific. 

Our isolationists, like the Japs, believed 
there was safety in the expanse of the s¢ 
Had ‘hey been given their way a few yea 
ago, our own cities might by this time have 
learned the terrible lesson of Shangri-La 
The millions of our people who live on both 
oceans of this Nation have reason to thai 
God for the leadership that refused to 
those isolationists have their way. 

Nor do we intend to let the isolationists 
have their way when victory is won. They 
are as ill-taught in the ways of peace 
they are ill-prepared for the dangers of wa! 
On this issue we of the Democratic Party 
are not vague and mealymouthed. The 


service we are prepared to render in striv- 


ing for a workable world security is not 
service. As a party we are not torn ap 
by conflicting ideas of the foreign policy 
our country. Our political closet is n 
crammed with the skeletons of isolation 
our house is not haunted by some oth 
ghosts. 

In Chicago next summer our party wi! 
nominate a candidate. But here, tonight 
think we can tell the people of the Unit 
States what kind of a candidate we will n 
nominate. 

We will not palm off on the American p 
ple an imitation liberal who points a fi! 
at Wall Street but points a gun at the Secu 
ties and Exchange Commission. We are ! 
shopping around for symbols, whether the) 
are Main Street or Wall Street. 


In the difficult times ahead of us, when 
nation must meet nation for the common 


) 








hare in that victory, v V 








when our Government faces interna- 
| tramsactions of great moment and 
the peace of our people hangs in the 
I do not believe the American peo- 
entrust the Presidency of the United 
one who has no proved ability in the 
foreign policy. 
ce 1940, the American people have wit- 
much courageous trail-blazing in this 
f foreign affairs, pioneering that has 
to build a United Nations in time of 
d even now is looking to a structure of 
ill withstand any aggression on 





n the Democratic Party offered no 

r Thomas of 1940. We propose to 
shouting Thomas in 1944 

final words on what I think we 

to do. First, of course, we are go- 

h rica’s enemies, no matter 

g that may take. We can name the 





h victory, our Nation will be faced 
reat tasks, great responsibilities, at 


abroad. I touched on the matter 

n policy when I was discussing can- 
because I felt that there was a pecu- 
ection there—one that we Americans 

i keep in mind. But the reconversion 


me will also be a great and exacting 


Americans have a simple picture of 
process. All you have to do, they be- 
close down the extra plant capacity 
built for war production, gear you 
the old-time economy of scarcity 
ur mind to the philosophy of dcg- 
d then fire the workers you no 
eed 
those American workers and their 
we of the Democratic Party have 
ideas. We also have different ideas 
he closing of those war plants We 
the idea of converting them to the pro- 
of peacetime needs of our people 
re production, not les and of keeping 
rkers in jobs. 
s effort, I believe the employers of 
ll be with us. I believe management 
an industry today would be re- 
to gear its thinking and its policies 
ynomic roller-ccaster that landed 
in the dumps in 1931 
nder if any are homesick for that kind 
m The Democratic Party is going 
an administration and a plati 
prevent a return of the ruthless- 
929 or the despair of 1! 
ip of Americans suffered more heav- 
m the effects of that ruthlessness than 
rs. In ruling it out of the fu- 


of this Nation, we 
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1ave in mind the se- 


of the farmer from the kind of uns 
downs that always leave him down and 
cut. With him we say gocd-bye to the 
res of the 20’s and the 30's, good- 
the 10-percent interest rates 
Ve do not promise miracles. But we can 
leadership, the calibre of leadership t} 


*ht this Nation out of its disarmed state 
time to ward off disaster at the hands of 
rnational bandits. 

Je are not going to beat all of ou: i 
plowshares, but ‘ve are going to find the 
to internal security with the same fore- 


i 


t, the same determination that we have 
wn on the way to world security. Those 
-curities are and will be eternally bound 
ther, and an administration that build 
ind in the one area is also imperiling 
oundations in the other 
Ve of the Democratic Party were first to 
gnize this principle. The storms of a 
rid in upheaval have forced others to 
ndon their stand against it What dis- 
uishes our course in future i hat we 
act upon that principle. Fo 
men who will come home victorious 
civilians cn the home front who ¥ 





r the fight- 


am reminded at this time of the words 


our President when, in 1940, he accepted 
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once mcre the party's nomin 
occasion he said, I quo 
my consistent endeavor t 
y of ours to the men 
we hold dear 
in the face o 
charged me with hysteria and war 

felt it my duty, ! 
ble duty, to arouse 

























































































shall not be chained by 
leadership we can create an 
of prosperity and happin 
rces exper 
ise their r 
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The Democratic Part 
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I have said it before, I say 
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All Right, 
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Pass a Genuine and Effective Soldiers’ 
Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in favor of granting the men and 
women in our armed services, and the 
members of the merchant marine, the 
opportunity to vote in the 1944 election, 
and I appeal to this House to report out 
legislation that will take away all un- 
necessary complications and that will 
simplify the necessary procedure. The 
bill reported Ly the committee does not 
xrovide an effective method by which 
the service men and women will be 
given an opportunity to vote this year, 
but would prevent many of them from 
exercising the right of the ballot, which 
is one of the things for which they are 
fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include in 
the Recorp a radio broadcast by Gov. 
Herbert R. O’Conor, of Maryland, on 
the question of the soldier vote legis- 
lation and also a statement showing the 
action expected to be taken by the vari- 
ous States in this connection, and also 
a letter and resolution I received from 
the Cissel-Saxon Post, No. 41, of the 
American Legion. 


ADDRESS OF GOV. HERBERT R. O'CONOR, OF 
MARYLAND 


Because complete information regarding 
State matters is not obtainable from news- 
paper accounts, I am opening today a series 
of radio broadcasts. Through these discus- 
sions I will give direct and impartial infor- 
mation on these problems, which has not 
been given by some newspapers. 

Today I will discuss with you the impor- 
tant question of whether the men and women 
in the Armed Services will be able to vote 
in the approaching election. It is my firm 
belief that they must be given the oppor- 
tunity of voting, no matter in what part of 
the world they may be. Next, the balloting 
should be so conducted as to guarantee hon- 
est elections. Any hindrances to voting by 
so'diers and sailors must be removed. 

Because the United States Congress recon- 
venes tomorrow, and will give attention to 
this question, which has been before its 
Members ior the past 3 months; and, further, 
because, in my opinion, the entire subject 
of absentee voting, and of the State’s ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems in- 
volved, has not been fairly and adequately 
presented to the people of Baltimore and the 
State, it seems desirable that the matter be 
discussed fully and without bias at this 
time. 

Involved in the State’s approach to the 
matter are several considerations. Frankly, 
the implications of these phases of the mat- 
ter do not seem to have been understood 
entirely by some individuals and other in- 
terests who have been pressing for hurried 
action by the State. The question of State 
rights has been projected and, by editorial 
and news stories which covered only one side 
of the problem, some newspapers have at- 
tempted to force the calling of a special 
session, the results of which could well be 
undone by congressional action on pending 
legislation. 








Furthermore, as a result of these editorials 
and news articles, a misconception of the 
State administration’s attitude toward the 
entire matter might have been created. In 
the interest of justice to the men and women 
in the services concerned, as well as to those 
at home who have been giving the matter 
the fullest consideration, it would seem that 
a full, frank statement on the entire ques- 
tion would be desirable. 

Every man and woman in the services, and 
every relative and friend of those absent 
residents of our State, has a right to be 
deeply concerned over the question of whether 
these service men and women, many of 
them overseas, will be able to vote in the 
approaching election. It is hardly necessary 
to declare again that I am strongly of the 
opinion that every qualified person from 
Maryland in the services must be given the 
opportunity of voting, no matter in what 
part of the world they may be. This involves 
a similar firm determination that the State 
administration will do whatever is necessary 
toward insuring that our absent men and 
women be enabled to vote. 

As the situation stands today, Maryland 
has on its statute books liberal provisions for 
absentee soldier voting. In preparation for 
this emergency, we s*cured amendments to 
the election laws, at the last session of the 
legislature, that compare favorably with those 
in effect throughout the country. In fact, 
our voting system is considered superior to 
that of many of the other States. 

However, with so many millions of Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors spread over the entire 
earth, additional arrangements must be com- 
pleted because the Army and Navy have made 
it plain that they cannot be expected to stop 
waging war in order to transport election bal- 
lots. As is, of course, known, all of the 
armed services are under Federal jurisdiction, 
and the whereabouts of the soldiers are 
known only to the Army and Navy. Because 
the Army and Navy must supervise the ballot- 
ing, I urged weeks ago that prompt and 
definite action be taken by Congress to re- 
quire these services to handle this vitally 
important matter. 

The problems involved are not very com- 
plex, and they do not particularly involve 
any danger to the State’s inherent right to 
regulate voting by its citizens. The cry heard 
from unofficial sources for the immediate 
calling of a special session has been raised in 
disregard of certain facts. I don’t believe 
these pecple know what has been happening 
recently in this matter. They are unaware 
of the great amount of thought and study 
given to the question in official quarters. 

Instead of speculating what might be done 
by the Army and Navy, as the editorial writ- 
ers are doing, I have gone to the War Depart- 
ment and secured first-hand information. 
At the War Department it was suggested to 
me not to call a special session at once. 
I am pleased to state that the position I 
have taken is supported by the great majority 
of States, because, contrary to newspaper 
statements, only 2 out of 48 States have taken 
what they hope will be final action. 

Briefly, the new questions raised in a con- 
sideration of voting by persons outside the 
continental limits of the United States are 
these: 

Should a different form of ballot be adopted 
for overseas voting than could be used for 
servicemen within the continental limits of 
the country? Should a simple form of ballot 
be sent to the servicemen permitting them 
to vote by one mark for all candidates of cer- 
tain party designation? Because the Army 
and Navy have insisted that they cannot un- 
dertake to handle this tremendous task unless 
a uniform system is adopted by the States, 
should the overseas balloting in the ap- 
proaching election be limited to votes for the 
President, Senators, and Congressmen? 
Should State instructions accompany the 
ballc ; to be cast on a special day or should 
State agents be appointed for the handling 
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of the ballots? All these are questions which 
can only be answered after it has been decided 
what the Army and Navy will be required ¢ 
do under Federal law, which is not ve: 
enacted. i 

With regard to the demands that have been 
made for a spec‘al session, it is pertinent to 
point out that, because all the service men 
and women are under the direct control of 
the Military and Naval Services, and becay , 
only the officials of these services know where 
these men and women are located, it folloy 
that the handling of the mechanics of the 
election and the matter of getting applica- 
tion forms and ballots to and from the vari. 
ous posts and stations throughout the wor 
is one for the service authorities to 
minister. At the same time, it must be borne 
definitely in mind that the first objective of 
these service authorities is to win the war 
Every facility at their disposal is severely 
taxed at the present time and it is not t 
expected that it will be possible to dispe1 
with any of these vital services at electio; 
time. 

The situation boils down to this, therefore 
that the capacities of the military and nava] 
services to handle the great number of bal- 
lots involved must be the basic determining 
factor in any regulations that are to be laid 
down. Only the Congress can authorize th¢ 
services to perform this function. Until the 
Congress does pass a law directing the sery- 
ices what to do, and definitely establishing 
what can be done, it is almost impossible for 
any State to arrange definitely to conform its 
election laws to some nebulous idea of what 
Congress might do. 

We have been informed that Congress will 
take up the matter promptly tomorrow a 


i 


Mu 


exnects to pass legislation in a short time. 
However, it must be borne in mind at the 


le-islation since October 12, and there is no 
certainty even now what finally will be de- 
cided upon. 

If the Congress will determine in the very 
near future just what facilities will be used, 
there will then be plenty of time to take 
whatever steps may be required to bring 
Maryland’s voting laws into accord with the 
necessities of the situation. If a special 
session is required to permit registration by 
mail, to bring forward the time limits on 
filing and withdrawal of candidacies, and to 
arrange the other details of handling the 
ballots, this will be a relatively simple tack 
for our legislature. We will be acting then 
in the face of a known quantity, and not 
an unknown quantity, as would be the case 
if the legislature attempted to settle the 
matter before Congress makes known its 
decisions. 

I urge the citizens of Maryland to take 
an active interest in this question and to 
keep in touch with developments starting 
tomorrow with Congress’ reconvening. If you 
are in touch with relatives or friends in the 
service, advise them of what is going on and 
urge them to request the right to vote 
Next to winning the war, I do not think 
there is anything more important than the 
preservation of our American system of gov- 
ernment. This system rests upon the choice 
by the greatest number of people of their 
governing officials. Under such a democratic 
form of government, the greatest good can 
only be achieved if th? largest possible num- 
ber of voters participate in elections. 

In this latter connection I think it un- 
fortunate that the Maryland Constitution 
makes it impossible for persons under 21 
to vote. I personally would prefer to see 
voting rights extended to all persons in the 
armed services. If soldiers and sailors, as 
young as 18, are depended upon by the coun- 
try to defend the Nation at the risk of their 
lives, it seems to me that they should be 
allowed to take part in the elections which 
constitute a fundamental part of the Amer!- 
can system. 
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r, this right cannot be giv 
ire, Maryland Constitution 
res that persons must be 21 years to 








as the 


But we can strive for the most widespread 


even by persons who are 21 and who 
not been able to register. This can be 
mplished in a simple manner First, 


( ess should decid? finally what the Army 
Navy will be required to do. Ti . With 
important pattern e stablished, the States 
proceed to set up a uniform system which 
be workable and which will enable serv- 
1en throughout the world to vote. By 

i action first by the Federal Govern- 

the various States are not surrender- 

of their rights. They merely are se- 

definite information as to what the 

i services can and will do in handling 

election machinery for the benefit of 

emen who are under their command 
whose whereabouts they alone know 

In urging you to maintain the keenest in- 

est in this question, I assure you that 

land will do everything necessary. Only 

Governor of this State has the right to 

4 special session, but I will call one in 

and when and if it is necessary to as- 

ting by our absent service men and 

en. Nothing less would be fair and con- 

ate in regard to men and women who 

left their homes and are scattered at 

ent points throughout the world, under- 

hardships, so that Americans and 

rica may live and enjoy freedom and 

erty in an ordered society. 

Other important State matters warrant 

ion with the citizens. Such are Mary- 

land's fiscal affairs, which are in excellent 

post-war planning, in which con- 

rable progress has already been made; 

id construction; education for returning 

conservation and health programs. 

In continuing this series of discussions over 
radio I will take up matters of present- 
day interest and give to you facts which 
uld not otherwise be available to you 
ugh the newspapers. 


> Tr) 
1en 


ire V 


1g1010N,; 


erans, 





Alabama: Does not contemplate calling 
special session. 
Arizona: Special 
February. 
Arkansas: Awaiting congressional action. 
California: Special session called for Janu- 





session to convene in 


ary 
Colorado: Special session called for Janu- 
ary 28. 


Connecticut: 
January. 
Delaware: Awaiting congressional action. 
Florida: Awaiting reply from Governor. 
Georgia: Special session has been held this 
month. 
Idaho: 
necessary. 
Illinois: Special session in January. 
ndiana: Special session in January. 
Iowa: Extraordinary session on January 26. 
Kansas: Has adequate law. 
Kentucky: Special session in January. 
Lonisiana: Regular session legislature, May 
1942, provided adequate law. 
Maine: No special legislation necessary. 
Maryland: Awaiting congressional action. 
Massachusetts: Awaiting congressional ac- 
tion. 
Michigan: Special session called for Janu- 
ary 31, 1944. 
Minnesota: 
Mississippi: Has enacted legislation. 
Missouri: Considering special session. 
advise later. 
Montana: Special session unnecessary. 
Nebraska: Awaiting congressional action. 
Nevada: Awaiting congressional action. 
Hampshire: Awaiting congressional 


Special session called for 


Will call session of legislature if 





Will 


z 
4 


ew York: Legislature in session, and does 
contemplate further legislation 
Carolina: 1943 session of legislature 
passed appropriate legislation. 
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Dakota: 


Awaiting congressional ac- 








Specia session of leg ure after 
sional action 
ma: Awaiting cong: al action 
il session will be called i ss 
m: Last session of legislature passed 
appropriate legislation 
] : l session 1 neces- 
sary. 
Rhode Island: Legislature in session. Gov- 
ernor has recommended constitutional con- 


vention and appropriate legislation 

Tennessee: Awaiting congressional a 

Vermont: Special session will be call 
found necessary 

Virginia: Legislature in session. Govern 
to recommend amendments in ¢ 
ing laws. Federal assistance : 

Washington: Awaiting cc 
tion. 

West Virginia: Leg 
ary 23, 1944. Approry 
ered. 

Wisconsin: Legislature 
12, 1944 

Wyoming: 











lature convened Janu- 
riate legislation consid- 


convenes January 


Awaiting cx ngressi nal action. 
CISSEL-SAxON Post, No. 41, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 20, 1944. 
Hon. THomas D’ALESANDRO, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN D’ALESANDRO: With 
great respect we invite your attention to the 
enclosed resolution through which the mem- 
bers of the Cissel-Saxon Post of the Mary- 
land Department of the American Legion : 
the Congress of the United States to pr 








with the enactment of Federal leg ion 
“which will guarantee to every member of the 
armed forces the definite presentation of a 


ballot that can be voted in the 1944 Presi- 
dential and congressional general election 
and which will further guarantee the return 
of the ballots” tu the States 
The Cissel-Saxon Post is the lergest Ameri- 
can Legion post 'n Montgomery County, with 
an active current membership of over 200 vet- 
erans of the first World War. At a regular 
and well-attended meeting held on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, January 19, the veterans 
unanimously adopted the attached resolution 
by a standing vote of the Cissel-Saxon Post. 
We earnestly hope that you will be able to 
give your support to this fairest and most 
fundamental question now pending before 
the Congress. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F. COLLIER, 
Commander. 
THOMAS B. FOSTER, 
Adjutant. 
[Enclosure.]: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY CISSEL-SAXON POST NO 
41, AMERICAN LEGION, SILVER SPRING, MD., AT 
ITS REGULAR MEETING HELD ON JANUARY 19, 
1944 
Whereas we, the members of the Cissel- 
axon Post, No. 41 of the Department of Mary- 

land of the American Legion, observe with in- 

creasing concern and amazement the con- 
tinued failure of the Congress of the United 

States to provide a method through which 

the Army and the Navy will be required to 

offer to every man and woman serving in the 

armed forces in the present worldwide war a 

definite opportunity to vote this year for the 

election of both the President of the United 

States and the United States Senators and 

Members of Congress who will be candidates 

in the respective congressional districts from 

which these service men and women entered 
the armed forces; and 

Whereas the record establishes that ur 
the absentee voting law for servicemen 
adopted by the last Congress only 28,000 votes 
were counted in all the States of the Nation 
in the 1942 congressional elect 

5,000,000 or more servicemen 

arms; and 
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W reas it is ir furt e ft ef that the 
bill W iav y I the I ise 
E tions Comn ‘ i by e- 
I t wl vy , h ’ ‘ D - 

i ‘ Reput Men < - 

ess, became a Y I ? » 
E tions Cé nittee to the H e.d 
provide any more defir ! n i 

Vv the i 

i eed I 
th the met Bf X v 
pr ical d ved of t t 
1942; and 

Whe s we.c zens of Ss f{M - 
land re ze the « . 
duly el il ] re « € f{M - 
land to determine (within the limitat 3 
imposed by the Constitution of the I ted 
States on the exercis f thi ver by the 
government of any State t! ialificat s 
of voters who are qualified to } t pat 
any election of candidate to represent the 
State of Maryland, 

Nevertheless, we, as men who served in the 
Army r the N Avy ‘ + I 
the First World War know t the « 5 

f the State of Maryland are t y e 
t find or to delive ba ts > 
men and women from Mary j I v 
tl e bal s b zt Mary i 1 

We further k w tl > Federal 
Gover nt, acting t of 
communicati wl t her 
functions of the men nd V me the 
Army and Navy, can act as the postn ter 
the collecting ager e 1 1 ts 1 
only represt ati s 3 Ary i the 
Navy can administer t! actual 
the voting by the service n iv en 
wherever they may be, and 

Whe regard f re t ctually 
me ke ay f t! é I n 
the armed force t I t « riy t - 
sible blow t t r 1 t Ame n 
liberty and governmental institutior and 

Whereas we further regard the actual abil- 


ity to vote in the coming national election 
inalienable right m 
particularly of those serving in the armed 
orces *ho ris their lives na cive thoir 

I Ss Wn ri Dn r ive 1a } I 


that America ma 


as the most 





y stay free and that the 





people of the Nation may : become saf 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we re tfully but most 
definitely petition our representatives in the 


Congress of the United States, as well as the 
representatives of the other States of 
Union, that they promptly proceed 
enactment of F* 
guarantee to 
lorces 


deral legislation which will 
every member of armed 
the definite presentation of a ballot 
that can be voted in 1944 Presidential 
and concressional general elect 
will further guarantee th return of 
ballots of each member 
forces to the State of their origin in time to 
be counted by the officials of that State 
CisseL-Saxon Post, No. 41, 
JOHN F. CoLirer 
Comm 


Tuomas B. F 


the 


the 


anc hict 
1and which 





such of the armed 


inde r. 
ISTER 

Adjutant, 
Attest: 


JANUARY 21, 1944. 





Labor Loyal in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Ja wry 24, 1944 
Mr. KENNEDY Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of John P. Frey, pre 


ident of 
metal trades department of the 


amer- 


Y 
leration of Labor. 
ment with the 
Fre. 


timent of 


ican F 
I am in aere 


adare ol 


splendid 
and feel that he 
millions of 


t win- 

ightir nt and the 

triotism and the cour- 

soldiers in the present war 

any previous period of our 

To maintain this a united 

ne front is essential The 

ne front definitely influ- 
fighting force: 

yme vitally necessary that we 

home front, for accumulating 

tes that industrially we are 

d a dangerous division of view- 

bose. In the industrial field 

been reached where groups and 

caiffering in their viewpoints are 

accusing each other of treacherous activity, 

and where in the heat of accusation and 

defense men are attacking symptoms instead 

of bravely facing the facts and dealing with 

causes Mere preachings, recriminations, and 

charges and countercharges, will 

not improve the situation. Neither will leg- 

islation, for legislation and its administration 

cannot make men brave, patriotic, or 

Sacrificing. 

Strikes and threats of strikes during war- 
time are indefensible, they are intolerable; 
but also indefensible is profiteering, also in- 
defensible is mismanagement on the part of 
those placed in responsible Federal positions. 

Unquestionably organized labor as a whole 
is patriotically sound to the very core. Un- 
questionably organized labor is as deeply in- 
terested in the winning of the war as any 
other group of Americans. The largest num- 
ber of our fighting forces are from wage earn- 
ing familie They are the sons, the brothers, 
and the husbands of those working in our 
war production plants 

Yet, there are strikes and threats of strikes. 
Why? 

It is not because some labor leaders sit in 
their ivory towers and cail strikes or issue 
threats for the fun of it. The problem is 
more than 10,000,000 men and women, not a 
small group of dictators as some would like to 
believe. No, indeed, the country’s problem is 
not as simple as that. 

I should be remiss of my responsibility if 
I did not tell you that the morale of our in- 
dustrial workers has depreciated, and that it 
is vitally essential that it be restored. Abuse 
or arbitrary directives will not do it, at- 
tempted punishment through legislation will 
not do it, agitation tending to turn the mem- 
bers of the armed forces against them will 
not do it 

some 


ale of our 


agitation, 


self- 


local strikes may have been engi- 
neered by saboteurs or those within our bor- 
ders enjoying our free institutions but who 
have worked to overthrow them. Some may 
have been caused by individuals having mixed 
motives, but the majority of the strikes have 
resulted from an unnecessary irritation, an 
irritation operating like a chafing harness 
which finally makes an open sore. 

Workmen pledged not to strike must be 
protected from those in private management 
or official position taking advantage of that 
fact to see how far they can go in imposing 
upon them, 


n labor has been forced to contend 

impossible administrative 

n in our Government. No adequate 

nal legislation has been enacted which 

uld provide a definite labor policy, and 

unprejudiced administration. Instead of 

central authority dealing with labor 

there has developed practically 25 

yencies regulating the terms of 

nt and conditions of labor. In 

1 there are personally advertised, 

ppointed individuals busying them- 

s advising Government representatives 

d some labor leaders unfortunately. Both 

listened to them with conflicting and 
iful results 


rY 


These agencies and their 
have established conflicting poli- 
cies. Those of us charged with labor re- 
sponsibility find it difficult to know which 
way to turn. In my own department my 
telephone is constantly on the hum from all 
corners of the country. Problems which 
should be settled quickly and amicably be- 
enmeshed in the multiplicity of the 
Government agencies and their conflicting 
policies and decisions 

There is no central agency to which we 
can go and arrive at definite understandings. 
Such an agency is the essential need, and 
my purpose in talking to you is to urge that 
we have such an agency created without 
further delay, in order that the morale of 
our workers may be restored. It is not my 
purpose to level criticism, to add to the agi- 
tation already taking place. The time is here 
when we need constructive proposals, and I 
am making one. 

Our Government-labor relationship is the 
very opposite of that existing in Great Brit- 
ain, where all labor questions must go 
through the clearing house of the Minister 
abor. Of course, even in Great Britain 
es occur. Nothing is perfect in this vale 
of tears and when milliors and millions of 
human beings are involved. 

There was within our Government a well 
established agency, a clearing house through 
which all final decisions afiecting labor were 
decided. That agency is the Federal e- 
partment of Labor, the Department to which 
labor looked, in the same way and for the 
same reason that businessmen looked to the 
Department of Commerce and the farmers 
looked to the Department of Agriculture. 

Most unfortunately for American workmen 
and the war effort, the Labor Department 
was not strengthened when war came; instead 
it was shorn of its most important bureaus, 
and these were divided among agencies cre- 
ated for wartime purposes. Lacking this 
central clearing house, l-bor is now compelled 
to go from one agency to another seeking the 
solution .of its problems, and not infre- 
quently understandings reached with one 
agency are thrown out the window by an- 
other agency. 

In the case of the railway brotherhoods and 
the railway shopmen there was a well estab- 
lished Federal agency—the Railway Mediation 
Board. Before this Board railway employ- 
ees presented their case over a period of 3 
months. They were given an award, much 
less than they believed themselves entitled 
to, but which the leaders were willing to 
recommend for acceptance to their member- 
ship. After this award had been made, an- 
other Feedral agency ruled that the award 
could not be put into effect. Either the 
Railway Mediation Board handed down an 
award which it realized another Federal 
agency would veto, or there was an inex- 
cusable conflict of authority, the conflict 
greatly weakening labor confidence in Fed- 
eral agencies. 

If the award was justified, it should not 
have been vetoed. There should have been 
within the Department of Labor a clearing 
house which would have pointed out to the 


directives and 


decisions 


come 


strik 
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that such a decision would not be 

or information conveyed to the higher 
thority that it must not veto the Medi 
Board’s decision. 

What happened in the railway situat 
has occurred in many other instances 
where collective bargaining between ma 
ment, labor, and the Federal procuren 
agencies had reached an agreement, 

In May 1942 the organized shipyard vy 
ers, numbering over a million, respondi) 
President Roosevelt’s request, accepted a 1 
duction of the wage rate in their shipbuil: 
ing agreements which had been approve 
and guaranteed by the Government a 
before. This was done to assist the Presic: 
in his praiseworthy effort to prevent ruiz 
inflation. 

At that conference the Government pled 
itself to a subsequent revision. But theG 
ernment’s promise was not placed into efte 

What happened was that directives we 
issued which took the previous authority 
away from the National Shipbuilding Stabj)j 
zation Committee, which from the begin- 
ning had been composed of the Government 
representatives, management, and labor, ar 
conferred its authority in the matter of w: 
upon another Federal agency. That age: 
held that it was not bound by the Gov 
ment’s pledge to the shipyard workers 
May 1942. 

Men cannot be assured one thing one day 
and then rapped over the knuckles the ne: 
This confusion and conflict of decisions be- 
tween Federal agencies causes labor to | 
confidence in them. The morale of labor 
seriously injured. 

I believe a central agency dealing with 
labor, handing down decisions that will stick 
and not be vetoed by some other agency, i 
absolutely essential to restore the confidencs 
of our workers in their Government, whi 
in these times is the over-all employer. 

Let me tell you of an experience which 
had recently on a train. The conducto 
man 60 years of age, was collecting ticke 
A couple of soldiers began chiding him: 

“Oh, so you aren’t going to strike, after all 
We would like to strike.” 

This particular man has three sons in th 
armed forces. He said nothing to these boy 
What do you have here? You have a con- 
tempt of youth toward age. Here was a man 
who has struggled through life, finally at- 
taining a security and reasonable wage. We 
may assume he has been a decent family 
man, no great shot, no man who sought t 
set the world on fire, no man who aspired to 
a Mussolini or the President of the United 
States, or even a leader of men. He was just 
a man, we will assume, who loved his family 
and who had struggled hard to give them the 
essentials of life. You can imagine, then 
how it hurt him to have these youngsters 
questioning his patriotism when he and his 
kind have been the bulwark of all civilization 

You wonder what sort of an agitation has 
been spread, and spread by whom that would 
bring us to the point where there is sup- 
posed to be a division between the fathers 
and mothers on the one hand and their sons 
on the other. 

I do not appreciate this effort, studied 
seems to me, to divide the domestic and the 
home fronts, to pit them against one an- 
other. Relatively, it is an effort to pit the 
parents against the youngsters. 

This conductor of whom I have spoken: 
Why does he threaten to strike when his 
sons are in the armed forces? Is he against 
them? There is an agitation afoot in this 
country that would make you think this is 
the case. 

No. In the economics of war he is thi 
ing about keeping apace in order that he can 
be of assistince to those youngsters when 
they return from the war. He is thinking 
that he wants to be in a position to finish 
their education. If they return maimed, this 


Mediation Board before its decision was made, | father is thinking that he wants to be in & 








n to take care of them. Unless the 
( nunist theory of destroying the family 
; to be accepted, we must assume that 
an, in his every endeavor is thinking 
boy on the front. He is continually 
* to improve his position in life with 
end in view. 
Ve must all realize this plain fact: Life is 


I atic during a war. A war brings a fast- 
g economy to a country. 
Manifestly, under the circumstances, we 


t 

expect that part of our population 
wn as the wage earners, will stand still. 

world moves on. 
us rid ourselves of this pitting of one 
ent of our population against the other. 
the maturity of my experience, I im- 
you, not because of any advantage 
will accrue to me or any other labor 
er, to cease and desist from this agita- 
which is making for no good in our war 
effort: which, instead is definitely weaken- 


firmly believe that on our side, the labor 
if you please, we can move toward a 
1endous improvement if labor's problems 
be handled in one agency in Washington, 
ably the Department of Labor, which 
riginally set up for that purpose. Labor 
is, as do other segments of our popula- 
a getting away from Government by 
and directives, government by dis- 
tionary authority. We need, as do all of 
ir people, a return to government by law. 
Government by whim, inexperience, caprice, 
d personality is going to lead us into defi- 
te trouble—far more so than it has thus 
Sanity in relation to labor must be 
restored. 


I thank ycu. 
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Republican Achievements and Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by my colleague the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] to 
the Ohio League of Young Republican 
Clubs, at Toledo, Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 22, 1944: 


Mr. President, members of the Young Re- 
publican Clubs of Ohio, and guests, I bring 
you Republican greetings from New Hamp- 
ire. It affords me profound pleasure to 
e in Toledo this evening to address this 
large and enthusiastic audience of young Re- 
publicans. It is a source of inspiration to 

k into yoyr earnest determined faces. 
The subject of my remarks tonight is Re- 
publican Achievements and Objectives. An 
attempt will be made to analyze the blunders 
of the New Deal, summarize the recent record 
the Republican Party in Congress and 
discern the proper course of action for the 
future. 

In New England we have a brand of Re- 
publicanism similar to that in this great 
state of the Middle West. I assure you that 
in the election of 1944 New England Repub- 
licans will do their full share in defeating 
the present administration which is seeking 
to control and order minutely every phase of 
American life. New England, Ohio, and many 
other States right across the continent will 
roll up a tremendous plurality for the Re- 
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publican Party next November. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico the tide against 
the New Deal and its iniquities is rising. 
This meeting here in Toledo today is elo- 
quent testimony to the growing sentiment 
prevailing throughout the country. 

You have conferred upon me a singular 
honor in inviting me to appear here upon 
this most important occasion in the history 
of your club. This conference Occurs in a 
year of victory for our party. I am happy to 
have the privilege of discussing the evenis of 





this crucial period with such a group of able 
party leaders. Since I am well acquainted 
with nearly all of the members of the Ohio 
delegation in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives my delight in visiting Ohio is 
doubly enhanced. The Republican spirit as 
manifested by Ohioans is the spirit which 
will produce success at the polls next fall. 
OHIO—MOTHER OF PRESIDENTS 

This State, the mother of Presidents, plays 
a most significant and decisive role in the 
political affairs of our Republic. Beginning 
with William Henry Harrison, Ohio has given 
to the Nation 8 Presidents, including 
such outstanding Americans as Grant, Mc- 
| Kinley, and Taft. This is a pivotal State. 
This State can well be the determining factor 
in a Presidential election. It would be folly 
to predict what may happen at the conven- 
tion in Chicago 5 months hence but of one 
thing we may be certain, Ohio with 22 Re- 
publican Members to 3 Democrats in the 
congressional delegation, with an enviable 
record of economy in State government which 
is such a marked contrast to the Roosevelt 
fiscal policies, with a long and eventful his- 
tory of resplendent republicanism, will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the Republican vic- 
tory of next fall. Ohio, the fourth largest 
State in the Union, with a population of 
6,907,612 will swell the plurality of our vic- 
torious candidate for the Presidency. Of atl 
the States Ohio is the most political and the 
most civic minded. This State, the mother 
of Presidents, will be in the vanguard of the 
Republican forces next November. 





YOUNG REPUBLICANS 

The activity and energy displayed by young 
Republicans in all sections of the country is 
most commendable. The young people of to- 
day will mold the America of tomorrow. We 
are on the threshold of a new world. Never 
has a greater opportunity come to any gener- 
ation. Out of this horrendous catastrophe, 
that now holds all of the continents in its 
fearful grip will, we trust, emerge a peaceful 
international community. Out of the dislo- 
cation caused by the impact of this war will 
be developed a better state of affairs at home. 
The democracy that has so admirably weath- 
ered the ravages of this international hurri- 
cane must and will be preserved. In your 
hands is the shaping of the future both at 
home and abroad. A free economy must be 
guaranteed. The institutions undergirding 
the greatness of the United States, institu- 
tions which have made American life what it 
is today, must not perish. Thefe is crying 
need for the finest minds in the affairs of 
government. The ablest statesmanship is 
none too good to cope with the problems cf 
this changing world. 
| It is heartening to see the Young Repub- 
|} licans of Ohio devoting so much thoughtful 
consideration to public affairs. I hope that 
your interest and enthusiasm will ever mount 
and that this organization will constantly 
wax in strength and vigor. Your ranks in- 
clude the responsible leaders of tomorrow 
both in State and in national affairs. The 
challenge of this day is to keep inviolate the 
heritage of our fathers and to erect a struc- 
ture of world unity and peace. I am confi- 
dent that we will not fail. I am certain that 


this generation of Americans will meet the 
present historic occasion with the same spirit 
| of determination and fortitude that has 
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that we 
which will 
and prosperity 
ns of human be- 


will subsequently follow in our 





characterized all our forebears and 
will develop a world mmunity 
bring the blessings of peace 
to the countless generati 
ings who 


footsteps. 
THE MODERN AGE 
This is a revolutionary age, an age of 
world-wide upheaval. This is a time of deep 
and universal changes The war and the 


peace which is to follow are parts 
current global disturbance. Political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems are more com- 
plex today than in the past. The reason for 
this is the impact on the lives of men made 
by the discoveries in modern science 


f the same 






The phenomenal development of aviation 
in the last four decades is symbolic of the 
present era. On the 17th of last December, 
we commemorated the fortieth anniversary 
of the discovery of flying by the Wright 
Brothers at Kitty Hawk, N.C. They made 
the first successful flight with a heavier-than- 


air machine. Their primitive craft flew 852 
feet, staying in the air for 59 seconds. From 
the plane of the Wright brothers in 1903 to 
the modern bomber or the present-day trans- 
port we find a fascinating 
story that is a monument to 
man. 

The advent of flying has transformed the 
thinking and the relations of men. The air- 
plane has brought the continents closer to- 
gether. The airplane will give United 
Nations the in the Second World 
War. The airplane is forcing the powers to 
accept an international point of view. It is 
compelling cooperation and collaboration. 
It will yet be the means of uniting the peo- 
ples of this earth in a more tolerant and 
understanding community plane has 
made imperative the erection of a world or- 
ganization to prevent wars and to ensure the 


and 
the genius of 


absorbing 


the 


decision 


The 


peace. Recognizing this, the Seventy-eighth 
Congress has adopted measures f ing the 
formulation of international machinery de- 
signed to avert future conflict We live in 
a modern scientific age. We possess limitless 
power. We must create a decent world in 
which this power can be employed for im- 
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proving the welfare and facilitating the pr 
ress of all mankind. 





THE WAR 

The first and most pressing problem 
win the war. We are making excellent prog- 
ress in the achievement of this objective. 
In 1943 notable military and diplomatic vic- 


is to 


tories rewarded the efforts of the United Na- 
tions. Today the Nazis are being over- 
whelmed in Russia, reversed in Italy, and 
harassed by bombs in Western Europe. Un- 
der American fire the Japanese are retreating 
from their outposts in the Pacific. Momen- 
tous conferences, climaxed by the meeting at 
Teheran have developed unity among the 


United Nations and have given us clear-cut 
diplomatic advantages over our enemies. In 
1944 we will the dawn of victory. The 
collapse of Hitler and his military machine 
may be only a matter of months and the fall 
of Japan will doubtless be realized next year. 
We have every reason to be optimistic. We 
know that our men and our arms will crush 
the enemy wherever he may be found. Let 
us make certain that our statesmanship will 
win the peace. 


see 


THE POLITICAL TREND 


As a result of the manner in which do- 
mestic affairs have been handled we find the 
presence of a definite political trend in favor 
of the Republican Party and opposed to the 
New Deal. We are at the end of a cycle in 
American political history. The 
November 1942 and more recent ns in 
New York, New Jersey, and especially in Ken- 
tucky and Philadelphia show that the revolt 
against the party in power is exceedingly 
nounced. From the low ebb of a few years 
ago the fortunes of the Republicans have 
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Y oved. In 1936, there were 17 
ep nators; in 1943, 37. In 1936, 
J Republican Representatives; in 1943, 208. 
1936, 8 Republican Governors; in 1943, 26. 
1936, 9 Republican Legislatures; in 1943, 
At the mom are several vacan- 
the National House of Representatives. 
the last congressional election we have 
ed a few seats making our party only a 
rt of having as many Members as the 


ent there 


1@5 il! 


from all sections of the Na- 

growing restlessness and a 

to remove from public office 

ive failed to fulfill their trusts. 

is becoming more and more dis- 

usted, and angry with the re- 

nt management of affairs on 

As a Member of Congress 

nough to convince me that if 

many of those who are serving in admin- 

rative capacities in the National Capital 

are not removed from positions of authority 

the Government of the United States will be 

gravely imperiled. The people realize this 

and I am confident that they will so vote in 

the next election as to make the necessary 

correc Once the Republican Party is 

returned to power there will be a grand exodus 

of New Deal lawyers, professors, and imprac- 

tical theorists from the city of Washington. 

Such a cleansing of the National Capital will 

be most salutary and will have a decidedly 

beneficial effect on the entire country. If 

this is not brought about I have the gravest 

fear for the future of free government in the 
United States. 


ion 


BUREAUCRACY 

The opposition to the present administra- 
tion is a consequence of the cumbersome, 
flagrant and irresponsible administrative 
methods of the party in power. In the last 
11 years the New Deal has built up a top- 
heavy and incompetent Federal bureaucracy 
staffed, in many instances, by people whose 
heads have been turned by the authority they 
possess. The Federal pay rolls have been 
swelled beyond reason. According to the 
Byrd report issued on November 22, Federal 
civilian employees in June 1943 numbered 
3,095,463. In September 1943 there were 
2,964,405. Ina previous report the Byrd com- 
mittee recommended a reduction of 300,000 
persons employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This recommendation was not fol- 
lowed. Between June and September 1943, 
35 departments and agencies eliminated 166,- 
431, but between June and September, 30 de- 
partments increased their personnel by 35,- 
373 making a total reduction of 131,058 Fed- 
eral employees. One is not surprised that a 
greater reduction was not made. This ad- 
ministration always tries to circumvent the 
will of Congress. 

The report made on November 22 by the 
Byrd committee states that should the second 
request for reduction of Federal employees be 
not heeded it will be necessary for the com- 
mittee, “to recommend legislation to the Con- 
gress of the United States which will make 
reductions in Federal civilian employment 
mandatory.” In an additional report by the 
Byrd committee, published on December 15, 
are these words, “the committee will con- 
tinue its investigation of nonessential per- 
sonnel in the hope of eliminating 400,000 or 
more nonessential employees from the June 
1943 peak of 3,095,463 paid Federal civilian 
employee This administration obviously 
wishes the continuation of a huge Federal 
bureaucracy. I have often said that if we 
could only place everybody on the public 
pay roll we would be in a truly Rooseveltian 
paradise. In my opinion, if half of the peo- 
ple who are working in the Government of- 
fices in Washington were discharged we could 
then conduct our business much more effi- 
ciently than it is now being carried on. We 


| 


cannot permit this Nation to be strangled by 
an oppressive bureaucracy. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


The root of the Federal bureaucracy as prac- 
ticed by the Chief Executive is government 
by Executive decree. From Lincoln through 
Hoover, 6,070 Executive orders were issued. 
From 1933 to August 1943 the New Deal pro- 
mulgated 3,296 Executive orders in contrast 
to 4,400 laws enacted by Congress in the same 
period. “Government by Executive decree is 
the New Deal’s unconstitutional substitute 
for Congressional authority.”, By use of 
Executive decrees the administration has 
taken lawmaking into its own hands. The 
will of the Congress has been flouted and the 
people have been subjected to government by 
the White House. Federal bureaucracy 
through Executive decrees and directives has 
pushed its tentacles into every community in 
the United States. 

REGULATIONS—CONFUSION—BUNGLING 


From the most cumbersome bureaucracy 
the world has ever seen stream thousands of 
needless, nonsensical and arbitrary regula- 
tions. The backs of the people bend under 
this increasing load. The multitude of forms 
to be filled out by those engaged in business 
enterprises is shocking. From my experience 
in Congress, from information gained by talk- 
ing with my colleagues, from observations 
made in Washington and from contacts with 
several agencies I am convinced that many 
of those who are manning the bureaus are 
trying to control American agriculture, 
American business, American industry, yes, 
every activity known to American life. Men 
with little or no practical business experience 
are composing the regulations. Ordinary in- 
telligence is not often exerctsed in writing 
directives. Businessmen come to Washington 
pleading for reasonable action only to be 
turned away by those who are in authority. 
We readily admit that there must be restric- 
tions to win this war but people from one end 
of the country to the other bear witness to 
the fact that much of what the New Deal has 
done and is doing is not only unnecessary 
but in many instances most harmful. I have 
only to refer you to the endless forms to be 
filled out and the unsound decisions of 
O. P. A. to establish the point I am making. 

Confusion is the order of the day in Wash- 
ington. Many agencies deal with the same 
subject. Over a score are involved in the 
handling of food. There is overlapping and 
duplication on every hand. fen and bu- 
reaus work at cross purposes. The situation 
is grievously appalling. Unless administra- 
tive reform is forthcoming the economy of 
this country will be so badly mangled that 
its destruction will be only a matter of time. 
There should be an immediate reduction and 
consolidation of Federal agencies. There 
should be a reduction of the Federal per- 
sonnel, an elimination of many regulations, a 
simplification of forms to be filled out and a 
thorough housecleaning in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The New Dealers are the world’s 
most efficient bunglers. When the final story 
of this period is written historians will point 
to the New Deal bureaucracy, its resulting 
regulations and confusion as the greatest 
example, in all the annals of history, of what 
government ought not to be. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW DEAL 


I call your attention to a report made pub- 
lic on November 15, 1943, by the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Executive Agencies. 
This House committee devoted its statement 
entirely to O. P. A. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration up to September 1, 1943, had 
issued 3,196 regulations, amendments and 
orders. “This mass of regulations, orders, 
amendments, and interpretations,” states the 
committee, “has been largely devised and 
drafted by obscure officials having little bus- 
iness experience and approved with but cur- 
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sory review by those having statutory , 
sponsibility for the administration of 
Act.” By way of comparison, during that 
riod of time the Congress passed a t 
only 552 public laws. “The committee 
lieves that the facts here presented rx 
practices which, if not halted, might cor 
ably lead to the undermining of our } 
constitutional provisions for separate and 
dependent executive, legislative, and jud 
departments of Government.” I measure 
words with exceeding care; I speak advis 
when I say that if the philosophy of the p; 
ent administration is not repudiated it 
wreck the American system of governme; 
I have quoted the exhaustive study mac: 
the Smith committee to substantiate 
statement. The fearful thing about this 
ministration, in my opinion, is that under] 
ing its activities is a philosophy the ¢ 
which is the complete regimentation of 
United States. This means an ultim 
stifling of the individual. Such a philosophy 
is foreign to the heritage of this Nation and 
I for one will oppose it with all the strenet 
and energy I possess. 
ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 

In his annual message to the Congress on 
Wednesday of last week the President pre- 
sented what he called an economic bill of 
rights. He listed the following rights: “The 
right to a useful and remunerative job in the 
industries, or shops, or farms, or mines of 
the Nation; the right to earn enough to pro- 
vide adequate food and clothing and recrea- 
tion; the right of every farmer to raise and 
his products at a return which will give hi: 
and his family a decent living; the right « 
every businessman, large and small, to trac 
in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair 
competition and domination by monopolies 
a’ home or abroad; the right of every family 
to a decent home; the right to adequat 
medical care, and the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health; the right to adequate 
protection from the economic fears of i 
age, sickness, accident, and unemployment 
and the right to a good education.” 


THE RIGHT TO BE FREE FROM THE CURSE OF THEI 
NEW DEAL 


With the statement of the President's p 
gram I am in full accord. It sounds wi 
His words and phrases are good, but like 
many of his promises this program will prob- 
ably not be translated into action. I a 
with his so-called goals and hope that 
can be realized. To the economic bill of 
rights set forth by the President I would add 
the following which I believe are of equal 
importance. These are the right to be fre¢ 
from the withering, paralyzing hand of 
bureaucracy, the right to be free from ex- 
cessive Government regulations; the right t 
be free from the confusion of a multiplicit 
of Federal agencies; the right to be free from 
the whims of the theorists; the right to | 
free from the dictates of an oppressive 
ministration; the right to be free from t 
present practices of the Federal Governm 
detrimental to American economy; the rig! 
to be free from Government by directive, a! 
the right to be free from the philosophy of 
the New Deal and all of its destructivenes 

I propose to fight for the rights I h 
listed. We must determine whether or n 
we will walk to the future as free people 
as pawns of an all-powerful paternalist 
Government which directs our affairs from 
Washington. I can well imagine that the 
ultimate objective of those trying to direct 
so minutely our lives from the Capital of 
the Nation is to finally prescribe how muc! 
air we shall breathe, how much water we 
shall drink, whom we shall marry, and how 
many children we shall bring up. 


CONGRESS CANNOT DO IT ALL 


The President has called upon Congress “'' 
explore the means for implementing” h! 
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program is not evolved 








us of the fact From this I 

t if a program to the President’s 

t produced he is going to blame the 

Legislative-Executive cooperat 

I would be the last t dvocate 

r a recalcitrant attitude or he 
Congress on working with the 
but we must not for cooper- 





ld be both ways. Cong 
It would help immeasu: 
ition would earnestly strive to com- 


the intent of the laws instead of 
x to treat with contempt the will 
( t every possible opportunity 
Vv te House is now unable to control 
therefore the attempt to belittle 
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venty-eighth Congress, fully aware of 
inistrative confusion and bungling, 
vriting a record of independent 
The only way the people the 
i States can secure emancipation from 
ny of the New Deal is by means of 
se of Representatives and the United 
Senate. Congress fully realizes this 
terpreting correctly the mandate of 
pl Congress, the greatest legislative 
the world, is being true to the trust 
1 has been placed in it. Congress is 
cing to end the usurpation of the Federal 
Government by the Chief Executive 
The National Legislature ha 
tamp. Congress is regaining the 
ge so rapidly during the 1930's 
( rress is no longer supinely submitting to 
lictates of the White House. Congress is 
to save the people’s money. Con- 
; determined to control and curtail the 
Congress is telling the bureau- 
instead of asking them. Congress is 
ing the leadership that the Nation is so 
ntly demanding Congress, I believe 
nfidence of the pecple, and when 
and the House are organized by 
lican Party in January 1945 th 
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ernment the United States will 
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ension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ents, the extension of the lend-lease pro- 
ram and the passage of the Pulbright and 
Connally resolutions. These, of course, are 


only a few of our achievements. This is, I 
submit, a record of which we have a right to 
e justly proud. The record which we have 
made and the achievements which will be 
lized in this session of Congress will aug- 
nt still further the rising confidence 
the people in our party. 
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We do not intend to proceed as we did at | when the soldiers’ mustering-out pay bill 


the termination of the last war. With our 
limitless power has come great responsibility. 
As the most powerful nation on this earth, 
our energy must be devoted to constructing 
a better world for the future. Isolationism 
is dead. It has been killed by the impact of 
inventive genius. Whether we like it or not, 
we are an integral part of the world and must 
assume a place of leadership commensurate 
with the power we possess. Ours is a position 
of leadership both in war and in peace. 

Never before has there been such an ur- 
gent demand for leadership and statesman- 
ship. The Republican record in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress speaks eloquently for the 
party. It is a record opposed to bad admin- 
istration and the mismanagement of our af- 
fairs on the domestic front. It is a record of 
full and complete cooperation in the war 
effort. The Republican Party is for free en- 
terprise as against the restrictions of a pater- 
nalistic government. The party today is ready 
to lead in the fight for the construction of a 
decent international community so that the 
peace of tomorrow may be preserved and that 
the victory which our armed forces are Win- 
ning will not be lost. 

Never has a political organization in any 
country been presented with a finer oppor- 
tunity. As Republicans, we have a great task 
to perform. Just as soon as the war is over 
we must fight to retrieve the extraordinary 
powers which have been delegated to the 
Executive branch of the Government. We 
must make certain that this Nation will have 
a healthy economic life in the post-war period. 
We must clean up the administration of do- 
mestic affairs and free the Nation from those 
who are trying to change this system of gov- 
ernment. We must strive to implement the 
Connally resolution and help build that type 
of an international organization which will 
become the hope of the future and the hope 
of those who bleed and die today that the 
institutions of democracy may continue. 

This is a time of unequalled stress and 
strain, This is a period of dislocation, both 
at home and abroad. This is an age in which 
emotions run high and the judgment of men 
is often clouded by the occurrence of ter- 
rific crises on every hand. Out of this tur- 
moil and trouble we hope there will evolve 
a world free from the pain of poverty and 
the curse of war. As we move to an unknown 
and uncharted future, let us be resolved 
that our party shall be the instrumentality 
of making this Nation truly free, econom- 
ically, socially, and politically. Let us be re- 
solved that this party shall be the instru- 
mentrlity whereby this Republic will assume 
its rightful place of leadership in the march 
of humanity toward the goal of world unity. 
Let us be determined that from the ashes of 
this globe-encircling conflagration, that from 
the pain and the blood and the sacrifices of 
those who are fighting for freedom, there 
will arise a structure of international under- 
standing and good will that will afford to 
all nations the richest possible economic de- 
velopment at home and freedom from cruelty 
and aggression abroad. 


Soldiers’ Mustering-Out Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
called to Louisiana last week on account 
of a death in my family and was absent 


was presented to the House. As a result 
I was absent when the vote was taken on 
this legislation and was unable to re- 
cord my approval of the proposal. It is 
needless to say that, had I been present, 
I would have voted in favor of the bill as 
I have publicly stated on several occa- 
sions that I would support legislation 
providing mustering-out pay for the men 
and women discharged from the armed 
services, I have pledged myself to sup- 
port and vote for all legislation which 
will assist our discharged veterans and 
give them the recognition they so richly 
deserve, 


Service Men’s and Women’s Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to note that the 
Rules Committee of the House has seen 
fit to reject a proposal to request a House 
roll call on a uniform Federal ballot for 
servicemen. This roll call, if allowed, 
would have given every Member of the 
House a chance to be put on record as to 
whether or not he favors the soldiers 
voting in the coming election. 

I have been listening with a great deal 
of interest to discussions on the soldiers’ 
vote by Members of this House. Some of 
my colleagues say it is a matter for the 
States to attend to; others declare it is 
the Federal Government’s responsibility. 
Some say it will help the Republican 
Party; others contend it will help the 
Democrats. To me it is immaterial which 
party it will help. No one can or is able 
to predict the outcome of the service- 
men’s vote because I feel, in spite of the 
crystal gazers, that it is an unknown and 
undeterminable factor. 

The important thing is to give to the 
citizens in our armed services the right 
to vote and the assurance that their votes 
will be counted. It is my opinion that, in 
spite of the many desirable State laws, it 
will be impossible for the 48 States to 
handle this matter in an efficient and fair 
manner. Secretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of Navy Knox have stated that 
the only way that any assurance can be 
given to the service voters would be to 
have them use a Federal ballot. In view 
of the fact that only 23,000 of our service- 
men voted in 1942 when many States had 
set up special voting machinery and in 
line with my own idea that if a man is old 
enough to fight he is old enough to vote, 
I am constrained to agree with our Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy and to urge 
that a Federal ballot be used to allow 
them the franchise which is theirs by 
right. 

I am only sorry that provision is not 
being made for those between 18 and 21. 
If they are good service material then 
they are capable of being good citizens, 
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able to vote intelligently, and certainly 
worthy of every consideration. : 

While all our service men and women 
are fighting for us they should, at the 
least, be allowed to vote for the individ- 
uals and the parties they desire to carry 
on their Government in their absen 
It is the only fair and democratic pro- 
cedure to follow. 


Peace of the World After World War No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very instructive 
article entitled “Peace of the World After 
World War No. 2,” which was prepared 
especially for the Postmasters Gazette 
of January 1944 by Congressman Joun 
W. McCormack, majority leader, Na- 
tional House of Representatives: 


PEACE OF THE WORLD AFTER WORLD WAR NO. 2 


(By Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, 


majority leader, National House of Repre- 
sentatives) 


America wants an end of war. America is 
a Nation of peace. Adherence to the moral 
law—the word of God—is essential for the 
future permanent peace of the world. Every 
decent person in America yearns for peace 
Present and future hopes and aspirations of 
every man, woman, and child will rise from 
the foundations of the just peace to be con- 
structed at the termination of this war. The 
attainment of the legitimate ambitions of 
every American will depend upon the terms 
of the international treaties to be enacted 
when the blood-drenched snows have melted 
and the harvests are again reaped under the 
smiling skies of national tranquillity. 

Words will never bring to a world at war 
the spirit of peace. The heart of man is the 
cornerstone of the permanent fulfillment of 
the desire of all men that life may be carried 
on in quiet and in honor in a land where 
the sanctity of the home is appreciated and 
the nobility of the family revered. The vivi- 
fying and regenerating sentiments of a 
utopian brotherhood of man under God must 
pervade the universe else all talk of peace on 
earth is futile, hypocritical in effort, and de- 
structive in result, though the flags of every 
nation fly high in the heavens of a world, 
which, tired of strife and dying, has set aside 
weapons of war. The men and women who 
have paid the price of the coming victory in 
coin of suffering and sacrifice are keenly alert 
to the need of agreements between nations 
based upon the charity and justice of God 
The prayers of their children at the close of 
each day ask that He make them good boys 
and girls and make their parents happy. 
They seek happiness for their parents and 
goodness for themselves. President, emperor, 
or king need look no further for their man- 
date for the future peace of the world. 

Permanent peace depends upon universal 
acknowledgement of the wisdom of inno- 
cence—childlike belief and faith in God. 
Skeptical cynicism and despair of Him spells 
world chaos. 

The signing of an armistice by warring na- 
tions will not mean that peace has come to 
the world. There are sanctions remaining to 
be paid by the conquered. A child who has 








violates the obligatioz ¢ 
respond in the measure of dam- 
hed by law. A nation is but a 
» of individuals and as a nation must 
atrocities in abrogation of inter- 
w. Punishment of the enemy 
will be necessary to assure the . 
of international law. 
rtue of Christian justice must be 
with zealous tolerance in all post- 
1, deliberations if we are to approach the 
ow after war with confident hope for 
permanent peace. The leaders of 
s responsible for the frightful 
r of innocent civilian populations 
eir murderous and rapacious followers 
punished despite any false senti- 
1 which may be conceived upon ces- 
present hostilities. A failure to 
e tyrannical despots before a tri 
of justice willing to listen to the evi- 
and punish the wrongdoers will under- 
faith of nations in any high-sound- 
uncement of tract or treaty executed 
responsible leaders of the sovereign 
Militant justice is a necessary con- 
precedent to permanent international 
Gentleness born of false charity 
i the enemies of civilization is in utter 
yard of the virtue of vigorous justice 
ighteous anger, and if substituted for 
rational sanctions for international 
doing will leave the citizenry of the 
unprotected against the stern realities 
world hatreds and oppressions. Just anger 
i righteous indignation against the fright- 
of the crimes committed in the name 
war must be allowed its vindication after 
termination of this war as factually and 
tively as that inflicted by Christ upon 
» money changers in the Temple. Vindic- 
justice and righteous anger without 
hatred is an international obligation 
he peace reborn is to endure. 
ile conjecture and vague generalities of 
future authority or organization to be 
established to assure the wishful hoping of 
nkind for a durable peace are presently 
yportune. America must face the future 
th the firmest convictions that she can 
ly retain the virtue of her way of life if 
leaders know and endeavor to follow the 
pathway pointed for them by the armed forces 
Nation who have fought and died to 
make this world a better place to practice 
tolerant consideration for our fellowman in 
nal as well as international life. 
The problem of permanent peace chal- 
nges the minds of statesmen, economists, 
ndustrialists as well as the masses of the 
peoples of the world. A just and lasting peace 
st rest on moral principles. The respon- 
lity for the fulfillment of the hopes of 
mankind for a durable peace rests primarily 
n those who by reason of their position 
i influence can best assist in the accom- 
plishment of peace but this responsibility ex- 
nds proportionately to all men of all creeds 
and races, to make certain that with knowl- 
e of the answers to the questions involved 
duly elected representatives of the voice of 
e people apply themselves to the solution 
concrete prcblems of universal peace. In- 
rnational guarantees of the rights of all 
ividuals, the establishment of interna- 
nal law and the recognition of its sanc- 
ns, collective control of national arma- 
ment the far-reaching 
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ts, are but a few of 
ughts which enter into any discussion of 
post-war peace. The problems may now be 
properly discussed but cannot be presently 
by any specific plan devoid of gen- 


any plans are having consideration. Full 
cipation in the councils of nations and 
avoidance of all semblance of isolationism 
With insistence upon world trade policies and 
the elimination of trade barriers, a world 
sanization for the settlement of interna- 
1 actical and effective, means 


nal disputes, pr 






















1 world, a league 

rv ld a f rna- 

aboration, are among the plans 

yr the solution of problem by 
religious leaders, and statesmen 

irned men who follow the 
teaching the way of life 
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nature must be devised— 

ablished and put in effective op- 

») block the road of war mankind is 


) substitute therefor the road 
Religious leaders reflect the word 
rive to inculcate His ex ple 

ife. Political statesmen at- 





of peace. 
of God and st 


as a norm of 1 
tempt to obtain for their n the expedient 
material blessings which will make possible 


the attainment of the ideals of the religiou 
and the educators. There is one s us lit 
tation, self-imposed by many of these leaders 
upon the possibility of a successful termi- 
nation of a just 

ability of eet to grasp the 
extent of international problems is both over- 
estimated and underappreciated. Man in 
authority is prone to speak for publication 
and literary effect. Philosophical peace 
treaties of the scholar, abstract sermons on 
the beauty of peace on earth, and orations 
which portray the sacrifice of the soldier and 
sailor and marine and promise impossible 
benefits and privileges are often because of 
the language used upsetting to the morale 
of a nation. The pulse of a nation is a 
human pulse subject to the same treatment 


and lasting peace. The 
man in the st 








as the heart of man and responds to the 
feelings, sentiments, and emotions which 


shade the daily actions of each citizen. Peo- 
ple understand simple language. Men pre- 
fer the direct approach. The cost of this 
war is to have a lasting burdensome effect on 
every living person and fanciful stories of 
chimerical glories of the land of tomorrow 
will only bring future trouble and contro- 
versy. 

Every American knows that world order 
must be founded on moral principles where- 
in the rights of the individual must be pro- 
tected. Oppressed nations must be liberated 
and the freedom with equality of minorities 
must be assured. It is too patently a truism 
to say that international social and economic 
cooperation must be developed in a world 
community wherein stability must be main- 
tained by its component states. The aver- 
age citizen wants added counsel. He wants 
simple answers to his personal problems. 

The peace desired by the man in the street 
is happiness in his daily family life. He 
wants an opportunity for self-development 
with corresponding financial feturn to the 
end that he can give to his family—to his 
children—the little things of life which have 
been his ambition in his every thought and 
act. He wants to be told the truth about 
his future possibility of obtaining the reali- 
zation of his simple human ideals. He wants 
to be assured that he can tell his children 
about Santa Claus and Christmas without 
the heartsick fear that war may mean for 
them death and destruction. 

The future permanent peace of the world 
depends upon the sincerity and extent of 
American effort and contribution. Vast in 
area, powerful in resources, wealthy beyond 
the dreams of wealth, the world awaits with 
dramatic tension the first authoritative signs 
of the manner in which America will utilize 
the gifts of God to her as a nation for the 
great objective that decent mankind seeks— 
permanent and universal peace. Selfish 
economic and social isolationism means war 
after armistice. Dignified self-interest com- 
mensurate with but no greater than national 
obligation to a suffering war-stricken world 
will be the first blaze in the path toward 
universal peace. Americans must realize 
that unless they are willing to exercise inter- 
nationally the spirit which motivates them 
in answering community-chest and Red 
Cross appeals there will never be world peace. 
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A man with religion in his is a good 
man, and peace is only attained through the 
happiness of goodness Constituted au- 


thority must have the recognition and con- 
fident assistance of the masses or peace on 
earth is but a figure of speech for the utili- 


zation of false phophets 

America has grown among the na- 
tions of the world—greatest if comparison 
will not breed controversy—because every 
American citizen has been guaranteed by 
the principles of constitutional government 
the right to “life, liberty, pursuit of happi- 
ness,” of equality 
law. All these rights flow from the recog- 
nition in the American way of life of th Ov- 
ereignty of God—and the obligation 
moral lav American Government tradi n- 
ally recognizes the inalienable rights of man 
which the State did not create but whi 
our form of government safeguards and pro- 
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Victory in war is relatively simple though 
fearful in its cost to humanity. Victory in 
peace is proportionately difficult and equally 
a3 destructive to society if based on falsee 
idealism. Sons of America are fighting, and 
dying as instruments of God in the hope of 
victory in peace. These men of America are 
men of peace. They are consciously men of 
heart, sympathetic and fine, hating not their 
fellow man but righteously angry and de- 
manding just punishment for the most vi- 
cious arch criminals in the history of the 
world. They ask not material gain through 
glorious treaties. They envision not a world 
united in peace growing in charity and toler- 
ance before the altars of skepticism built by 
iconoclasts. They do visualize the future 
happiness of their homes where in the warmth 
of God’s blessings inspired by His teaching 
they will gain His reward—eternal peace. 
And as Americans do not differ except acci- 
dentally from: other men, in the hopes and 
aspirations of the ideals of American men 
and women lies the answer to the Peace of 
the World after World War No. 2. 


Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the two 
articles by David Lawrence, one entitled 
“Appeasement Guide” and the other, 
“All This Is Called Truth,” should be read 
by every Member of the House. If we are 
fighting to see that the soldier retains his 
right to vote, certainly we should likewise 
see that he receives the truth about the 
home front before voting: 


APPEASEMENT GUIDE—WAR DEPARTMENT BOOKLET 
TELLS OFFICERS HOW TO COLOR MINDS OF 
TROOPS 

(By David Lawrence) 


Secretary Stimson, though a Republican, is 
a loyal member of the President's Cabinet, 
and there devolves upon him this year a task 
which, to say the least, is as difficult as any 
a cabinet member has ever faced. It is with- 
in his power to make votes for President 
Roosevelt’s fourth term among the 7,000,000 
soldiers who will be overseas this year. It is 
within his power also to remove any obstacle 
to letting the soldiers know the truth about 
the home front and do their own thinking. 
Mr. Stimson's job is not to give them canned 
facts, artificially concocted by some of his 
subordinates in the Pentagon Building. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stimson has gotten off 
to a bad start. Some of these subordinates 
have already compromised his position by 
an official guide which has been distributed 
to informational officers and those concerned 
with orientation courses in the Army. 

For a moment, as the reader peruses this 
guide, he wonders whether he is reading 
a Nazi or Communist booklet used to indoc- 
trinate troops or just an example of official 
ineptitude or of unconscious imitation. For 
the War Department guide tells the officers 
how to color the minds of the troops on cur- 
rent events—and on the very things that will 
make votes for or against the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration this year. 

It isn’t the business of the Secretary of 
War to appease the soldiers and help them 
get over their own bitterness against the 
present administration for capitulating to 
John L, Lewis; and for the President's refusal 


} 
| 
papers and magazines. 


| to allow the Smith-Connally bill to contain 
penalties against wartime strikes. Yet, Mr. 
Stimson’s “guide” puts the stamp of approval 
on one kind of news and excludes other news 
that it feels may be harmful. Thus the 
guide says: 
“Certainly the story that manpower is due 
to be drafted for war-factory service is in- 
formation of a type which is calculated to 
make the average individual in military 
service more contented with his lot.” 
Who can assure that to be true if mothers 
and fathers back home are to be drafted to 
help manufacturers make more profits? And 
who will vouch for the accuracy of the fore- 
going fiat statement that “manpower is due 
to be drafted for war-factory” service? 
Hasn't all the news of the past week indi- 
cated that Congress does not intend to pass 
such alaw? Why shouldn't the War Depart- 
ment speak of the manpower draft as an ac- 
complished thing in a pamphlet to be dis- 
tributed and used for many months to 
come? 
The guide says, moreover, that “no good 
purpose is served by plying the soldier with 
information emphasizing the prevalence of 
high wages or extraordinary profits.” 
Isn’t there room for a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on that point? If wages and 
profits are high, shouldn't the soldier know 
about it so that he may express himself in 
his letters to his home-town newspaper or 
even to soldier newspapers which reflect sol- 
dier opinion? Has the American soldier sud- 
denly lost his right to the freedom of in- 
formation which President Roosevelt ac- 
claims as one of the four precious freedoms? 
There is a simple cure for all this business 
of trying to make up the minds of Ameri- 
can citizens or the soldiers overseas as to 
what they should think. It is not to hand 
them Government-made propaganda. It is 
not to use Government funds, as is now 
being done, to buy for Army camps specially 
selected pieces of printed matter that deal 
with controversial subjects, such as news or 
news interpretation. It is to let the soldiers 
do their own thinking by merely making ac- 
cessible to them American magazines, news- 
papers, and radio programs by transcription. 
It is easy enough to make miniature news- 
American publishers 
and radio companies would be glad to make 
their wares available to the soldiers for a few 
cents, Just as cigarettes or any other com- 
mercial articles sold at camp stores are avail- 
able. This method has some limitations, 
such as shipping space, but it is much better 
than to let someone with a master mind in 
Washington dictate what the soldier should 
read or should think about what he has read. 

The soldiers can take it. The 7,000,000 
Americans overseas are not children, but, 
according to the Army’s own claims, the best 
educated Army in the world. Already the 
reactions of the soldiers are reaching here 
in letters to parents and to newspapers and 
are beginning to affect American public opin- 
ion in the good old American way—by the 
healthy exposure of news to the cool air of 
the citizens’ judgment, unaffected by the 
Nazi or Communist tricks of indoctrination 
or by Government order. 


—_——_ 


ALL THIS IS CALLED TRUTH-—-WAR DEPARTMENT 
BOOKLET VIOLATES SOLDIER’S FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Millions of letters, many of them contain- 
ing clippings from American newspapers and 
magazines, go out daily to the soldiers over- 
seas telling what is happening on the home 
front, but nevertheless official instructions 
have been issued to color the news that goes 
directly to the Army through soldier publica- 
tions and the word-of-mouth conversation 
of informational officers. 
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Strangely enough, all this is called truth 
The Associated Press recently performed 
public service by drawing attention to ¢ 
contents of the booklet now being distributeg 
by some bureau in the War Department which 
tells how the news should be colored for th 
benefit of the troops. 

“The fundamental principle of America; 
information about the war,” says the pam; 
let, “is that we will speak the truth.” py: 
then comes the qualifying instructions an; 
limitations which nullify the foregoing thu 

“A truth need not only be well-rounded 
but the utterance of it should take ecco. 
of the stresses and objectives of the momen: 
Truth becomes falsehood unless it ha 
strength of perspective. The presentat 
of facts is self-justifying only when the facts 
are developed in their true proportion.” 

But who is to determine that perspectiy 
or true proportion? The booklet goes or 
authorize informational officers to allow 
their own opinions of what’s good or bad for 
the soldiers to prevail. It says: 

“In the treatment of all materials pertain 
ing to the state of the Nation, personne! su; 
plying information to the armed forces shou 
be guided not only by the degree of interest 
of the audience in the subject presented, but, 
equally, by the probable effect of the pres 
entation upon the audience. 

Isn’t this the very thing the Nazi and Con 
munist governments do in their propaga: 
and can such a practice really be classed un- 
der the heading of “truth”? What makes 
these instructions even more questionable is 
that if every informational officer in 
Army is to be the judge of the “probable 
effect of the presentation on the audience,” 
can there be any uniformity? And will not 
the soldier, when he ultimately gets the 
whole truth from the press back home in 
the form of clippings or by reading old coy 
of newspapers and magazines sent to him, 
wonder why he has been told by his own 
Officers partial truths that can so often be 
misleading? 

The whole subject is pertinent this yea 
because the soldier yote may prove to be ih 
balance of power in the election. If the 
news which is permitted to get to soldiers 
through official channels is to be colored by 
Officialdom, can it be said that we are dealing 
fairly or honestly with the 7,000,000 soldiers 
estimated recently by Senator LopcE as the 
number to be overseas this year? 

The fact that Secretary Stimson is a Re- 
publican does not alter the proposition that 
the election can be won for the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration by the sending of colored news 
on current events, and if Mr. Stimson sanc- 
tions the kind of booklet that is being dis- 
tributed as official instructions to informa- 
tional officers on handling the news of cur- 
rent events for the soldiers, then he is to 
that extent assisting in the dissemination of 
misleading propaganda to the Army. 

Evidently it is feared that the soldier is not 
capable of doing his own thinking. He must 
be treated tenderly with respect to home- 
front news—which, incidentally, has produced 
in recent months a distinct antiadministra- 
tion feeling among the soldiers due to the 
President's capitulation to Lewis and to the 
union groups. But the War Department 
bureau now wants that kind of news soit- 
pedaled, as witness the following excerpt 
from its cleverly worded instructions: 

“No good purpose is served by plying the 
soldier with information emphasizing the 
profits or other data tending to show that 
he is carrying an excessive share of the bur- 
den of the war, or that civilian forces on the 
whole are not cooperating, or that certain 
economic or social groups are slipping into 
special favor. The harmfulness of such gen- 
eralizations is likely to offset whatever truti 
they may contain.” 
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11 be observed that in the foregoing 
iters of the pamphlet evidently 
jt was rendered harmless by inser- 
“emphasizing,” but this 
up a wide area of discretion to the 
‘ional officer so that he may sup- 
ews dispatches according to his own 
what is emphasis. 
e, there is an adroit reference in 
ve “civilian forces on the whole.” 
yas ever set up such a straw man 
What has been said often—because 
e—is that certain economic or social 
ire slipping into “special favor.” 
the Army instructional officer truth 
nature is taboo. To mention it, of 
might do damage to the political for- 
f the Roosevelt administration which 
n dispensing such special favors. 
of the soldiers are over 21 years of 
i quite capable of forming their own 
ents if they can get the news through 
nary channels. Yet these same young 
e being asked to sacrifice their lives 
r to preserve the “four freedoms,” and 
f the four, as named by President Roose- 
is “freedom of information.” 
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Make English a World Language 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


ing letter from ex-Senator Owen to 
the Secretary of State: 


JaNuARY 15, 1944. 


low 





Hon. CorDELL HULL, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Accept my thanks 
for your letter of January 14 advising me 
that the President has sent to you my letter 
to him of January 3, on the subject of making 
English a world language. 

Since writing this letter to the President, 
I have received Prof. Mario A. Pei’s book, 
Languages for War and Peace, which con- 
tains a review of the languages of the world 
and in specific terms within its cover con- 
tains instruction for teaching English-speak- 
people how to speak Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, French, German, Russian, and Jap- 
anese on a fixed pattern. His other volumes 
dealing with Chinese, Arabic, Malay, and 
Dutch are in process of publication. 

This book, however, demonstrates the jus- 
fication of Professor Pei in approving the 


global alphabet in principle and gives the 
proof in specific terms that the sounds em- 
ployed in these languages above enumerated 


n be written with the global alphabet. The 


vital fact to which I call your attention is 
that the sounds employed are covered com- 
pletely by the symbols used in the global 


phabet. For example, every sound of the 
tussian alphabet of 33 letters is covered by 
he symbols of the global alphabet so that 
he global alphabet with its stenographic ad- 
ntage could be immediately applied to Rus- 
in, or to Japanese, as well as to Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Italian, German. More- 
over, my stenographic alphabet can be ex- 
panded by phonetic symbols which I have 
provided to cover any particular sound that 
might be thought of sufficient importance to 
justify it. 

I request your office to obtain the book, 
Languages for War and Peace. 
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I enclose for the information of your of- 
fice in this connection the book, The Silent 
Billion Speak, of Frank Laubach, Ph. D., on 
his experience in abolishing illiteracy in 80 
other different languages by f vari- 
ous phonetic alphabets devised by him and 


his associates for 
groups. 

He has employed the Roman letters for 
his various phonetic alphabets but the dis- 
advantage of the various Russian alphabets 
and of the alphabets employed by Dr. Lau 
bach is that they differ from each oth 
ond, that they employ symbols which in the 
different languages have different s ds and 
therefore none of these alphabets can be 
employed as a world alphabet 

The global alphabet takes this intd full 
account and employs symbols which do not 
have multiple meanings, which do n have 
silent letters, and which do not have multi- 
ple meanings either in an individual lan- 
guage or, of course, in other languages. 

Moreover, my alphabet has been reduced 
to the simplest forms humanly possible con- 
sistent with complete legibility and freedom 
from confusion with each other. This will 
enable the people of the world to write the 
phonetic alphabet as script very much faster 
than by the use of alphabets using the forms 
which they now employ. 

The great advantage of the global alpha- 
bet is that the student who is learning Eng- 
lish will have a text in which his own lan- 
guage and the English language are written 
interlinear with identical meaning. But 
both languages appearing in the global alpha- 
bet enavles the foreign student of English 
to read and pronounce with substantial cor- 
rectness the English language, as well as his 
own, leaving him only the necessity for 
learning the meaning of the English words 

Twelve hundred words of English will suf- 
fice to carry on satisfactorily conversation 
with commercial, social, and general matters 
of interest, but opening the door to English 
with 1,200 words of course opens the door to 
learning many other English words of like 
sound and shades of meaning. The great ad- 
vantage of the phonetic alphabet in all these 
languages is that the individual can learn to 
read his own language in one day and thus 
avoid the 10 years of time which it takes a 
child to learn the archaic spelling employed 
by literary men in all the modern languages. 
The phonetic alphabet in all these languages 
opens the door of knowledge immediately 
through books printed with the phonetic let- 
ters. The Russian people are entitled to the 
credit of emancipating their world (one-sixth 
of the globe) from illiteracy and the ignor- 
ance and poverty due to illiteracy. The new 
world established on the basis of the good- 
neighbor policy, for which we are profoundly 
indebted to you, will be a new world of liter- 
acy and of multiplied production which will 
enable people now illiterate to increase their 
output ten-fold through modern processes 
and make this world a world of superabun- 
dance and human brotherhood. This in- 
crease of production will enable communi- 
ties now illiterate to send vast quantities of 
their surplus production to the United States 
and to other friendly nations and establish 
the credits with which to buy the manufac- 
tured goods of other nations. The world will 
create radio receiving sets and will be able to 
make them. This will enable the voice of 
the President of the United States to speak 
to the whole world in English with the speed 
of light. The prophecy is being rapidly ful- 
filled were the Master , “I have many 
things to say to you which you cannot bear 
now” but the Comforter (the Spirit of 
Truth) “shall teach you all things and bring 
all things to your remembrance whatsoever 
I have spoken to you.” Every hour of the 
day the radio is transmitting the Christian 
doctrine of brotherhood in some form or 
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| other to the ends of the earth, 
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I venture to suggest, Mr. Secretary, that you 


might have your experts examine Languages 
for War and Peace, and Dr. Laubach’s book, 
The Silent Billion Speak, in connection 
with the material on the global alphabet 
sent you by the President, together with the 


Russians 


book of Will 
Hewlett J 
Soviet Power, and the bo 
cow, by Mr. Davies 
what Russia has 


phonetic alphabet 


iams, The the book of 
Dean 4 f Cc interbu vy. The 
k, Mission to Mos- 
which gives detail 
accomplished through the 

and their policy of the 


hnson 


intensive education of the people through 
this advantageous mechanism. Thirty thou- 
sand new phonetic books are now being 
manufactured annually, distributed, and read 
with avidity by the Russian people. Laubach, 
in closing his letter to me approving my 
alphabet said, “Yours for a great cause.” No 


man alive is bett ‘ 
is now working with Nelson A. Rockefel!l 
who is serving so well in advancing the cause 
of human understanding and the good neigh- 
bor policy 


qualified than 


in connection with our Governe 
ment. 
May I not suggest that you invite President 
Douglass, of the American University, to 
examine this matter and make an additional 


report for the sake of the record? . 

I do not underestimate the f apathy, 
of preoccupation, of prejudice to the reception 
of a new way to spell, to write, t read the 
English language, but I do know the Americar 
children of 9 and 10 years of age can learn 
to read this alphabet with a very few hours of 
instruction for Iam having this demonstrated 
now in Washington City as proof of the fact, 
because local proof of 40 children i 


rees ol 





ometimes 

more persuasive than the proof furnished 

afar off by 350 languages, to which I have 
above referred as evidence 

I cannot close this letter to you without 


expressing my deep and affectior 
tion of the co 
as a great public servant in building up the 
good neighbor policy and in the happy results 
of the conferences of Moscow, Cairo, and 
Tehran. 

Faithfully yours, 


ate apprecia- 


lorsal services you have rendered 


ROBERT L. OWEN. 





The U. N. R. R. A, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following telegram from 
the Minnesota United Nations Committee 
in favor of U. N. R. R. A.: 

Str. PAut, MINN., January 22, 
Representative WALTER H. Jupp, 
House of Congress Building: 

The Minnesota United Nations Committee 
regards the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Conference as one of the most 
hopeful and necessary steps in world Cco- 
operation, if we are to have a basis on which 
to build world organization, if we are to 
have markets for our goods and employment 
for our people, we must realize that the help 
of all nations is necessary to rehabili 
devastated nations instead of allowing them 
to become the prey of di anarchy, and 
revolution. We respectfully urge your fa- 
vorable vote for the full appropriation for 
U.N. R. R.A. 

DonaALp J. CowLING 


1944. 


tate the 


ease, 
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Streamlining Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress an 
editorial in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 23, 1944, entitled “Study of Con- 
gress,” and am of the opinion that this 
article will be of interest. The editorial 
follows: 

STUDY OF CONGRESS 

Congress has reacted very slowly to the 
efforts to modernize its machinery and re- 
orient it in our present system of big ‘gov- 
ernment. All the outstanding reforms sug- 
gested by members and critics of Congress 
yet to be accomplished. Yet the American 
Political Science Association’s Committee on 
Congress believes that changes are on the 
way. In its third progress report the com- 
mittee points out that modernization of 
Congress is now a topic of widespread dis- 
cussion. There is a growing awareness that 
Congress will have to improve its methods 
of operation if it is to remain a great demo- 
cratic legislature in the complicated post-war 
era. “Its ability to play its role success- 
fully,” as the committee points out, “will 
depend upon its willingness to appraise and 
modify not merely its internal machinery, 
methods, and customs, but the whole ques- 
tion of its place in our scheme of government, 
including its relations with the Executive 
on the one hand, and with the people, on 
the other.” 

The committee visualizes Congress declin- 
ing in public esteem and leadership if it 
attempts to carry its colossal burden of work 
without modernizing its machinery. That 
could mean only further shifting of respon- 
sibility and power to the President. Even 
if Congress goes halfway with the reform- 
ers, it will have a difficult time arresting the 
decline of its powers. Mr. George B. Gallo- 
way and his fellow explorers in the wilder- 
ness of congressional custom, tradition, sen- 
lority and habit do not want to stop at the 
halfway mark. They are urging Congress 
to reappraise the whole problem of a repre- 
sentative legislature in an era of wide and 
expanding Federal powers. 

What the experts seem to be saying is that 
Coner¢ will have to modernize its own 
machinery or surrender more of its policy- 
making functions to the bureaucrats. Now 
that is precisely what Congress wishes to 
avoid. So it should have the greatest pos- 
sible interest in strengthening its own ability 
to act in the public interest. A few alert 
members are working persistently toward 
this end, among thenr Representatives Dirk- 
SEN, KEFAUVER, and MONRONEyY; Senators La 
FOLLETTE, MALONEY, and others. Some of 
them have proposed admirable specific re- 
forms, such as a question period in the House 
for the heads of executive departments and 
the development of congressional research 
staffs. But by all odds the most hopeful 
measure on this subject is the Maloney-Mon- 
roney resolution to create a joint committee 
On ways and means of improving the organi- 
zation and effectiveness of Congress. 

In fairness to itself, we believe, Congress 
should hasten to get this study under way. 
The country cannot be saved from the ex- 
tremes of bureat merely by hampering 
the President. Nor can it substitute posi- 


are 
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tive and constructive policies for the present 
planless muddling on the domestic front un- 
less Congress itself is organized to function 
as a modern, responsible policy-making body. 
We think it is time for Congress to take a 
long and critical look at itself, and the best 
possible beginning would be the designation 
of a handful of its most alert and forward- 
looking Members to launch such a study. 
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Let the Soldiers Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question that confronts us is whether or 
not we really want those serving in the 
armed forces to vote for President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives 
in Congress, and to have those votes 
counted as cast. Everyone will say yes. 
If that be true, why quibble? Some 
raise the question of State rights. Let 
me impress upon you that if our armed 
forces do not win this war there will be 
no such thing as State rights. 

As for me, I will make it plain between 
State rights and the right of 10,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces to 
votein November. Iam not going to pay 
the least attention to dilatory arguments 
that have been advanced under the guise 
of State rights. We were not seriously 
troubled with State rights when we 
passed the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act which protects members of our armed 
forces from the sale of their property to 
satisfy tax assessments, from foreclosure 
of mortgages on their property, from 
court action against them during their 
service, and from the operation of stat- 
utes of limitations. 

I take the position Congress has the 
right to enact legislation that will per- 
mit those in the armed forces to vote for 
Federal officials and to make it manda- 
tory their votes be counted. 

In the States where registration is re- 
quired I want to see that waived. 

When the War and Navy Departments 
tell us they just cannot handle this mat- 
ter and comply with 48 different State 
laws, then it becomes our duty to pass a 
law that will govern in every State in the 
Union. 

The majority report holds the so-called 
Lucas-Worley bill would violate the Con- 
stitution. I do not agree with that view 
but maintain Congress has jurisdiction 
if it exercises it. Section 4, of artitcle I, 
reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time-by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of chusing Senators. 


Therein you find authority for the 
passage of proper legislation. It specifi- 
cally provides Congress can by law make 
or alter State regulations. 


No one can ceny thet under art 
section 4, Congress is given the power 
anytime by law to make or alter § 
regulations relative to elections for § 
ators and Representatives. 
only one limitation and that is, Con 
shall not alter State regulati 
relating to the “places 
Senators.” 

Amendment 17 amends the Constit 
tion to provide for the election of § 
ators by popular vote and they are: 
elected in a manner similar to R 
sentatives instead of by the State 
latures aS was originally done. 
State legislatures, under the seventes 
amendment, retain some authority 
control in the election of Senators. | 
only in connection with vacancies ; 
provides that “the legislature of 
State may empower the Executive th 
of to make temporary appointment uw 
the people fill the vacancies by ele: 
as the legislature may direct.” Ths 
of the words “may empower” and “n 
direct” makes it permissive rather t 
mandatory for the State legislature to 
act, and this seems to be entirely 
keeping with the original intent of th: 
framers of the Constitution as expre 
in article I, section 4, which gives Con- 
gress the right to alter State election 
laws and regulations. 

The limitation “except as to the places 
of chusing Senators” in article I, section 
4, is no longer operative because of the 
amendment providing for the election of 
Senators by popular vote. At the time 
that limitation was written it was con- 
templated to elect Senators by the State 
legislatures. 

Article ITI, section 1, makes provisior 
for the election of the President and Vi 
President. That these two officers 
likewise representatives of the people n 
one can deny. The control of the F 
eral Government over the election 
these officers seems to be exclusive. U! 
der this article, “Each State shall appoint 
in such manner as the legislature there- 
of may direct a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in Congress.” Here again 
we find the use of the words “may direct.” 
The action of the State legislatur: 
simply administrative and _ direct 
rather than mandatory. 

Mr. Speaker, I have examined the | 
of my State relative to the casting ol 
ballots of members of the military « 
naval forces passed in 1943. I say with- 
out fear of contradiction if the Miss« 
law prevails not more than a few of t! 
thousands of men and women in |i 
service who are on duty outside of n 
State will be able to cast a ballot. 

Congress must exercise the powers s 
out in the Constitution and pass legis! 
tion providing a simple method to tak« 
care of this question. 

The right of the serviceman to vote is 
the only issue. I say that the Federal 
Government which took these millions o! 
men and women from their homes has 
the duty of protecting their right to a 
voice in the control of the Government 
Thousands of our young men have al- 
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died in battle. 
been wounded 


Other thousands | 

or are prisoners. 
who are willing to die for America 
certainly fit to vote in America. 
ss the Federal Government, which 

it these men and women where they 

» provides a simple and practical way 
them to vote they will not do so. 

The obligation to provide a means for 

ur servicemen and servicewomen to 
rests upon us. Let us fulfill 


obligation. 
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Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want | 
to call the attention of the Members of 
this Congress to one of the most perfidi- | 
ous, insidious, and dangerous pieces of 
propaganda that has yet been given to | 

» public by those who are backing the | 
Green-Lucas soldier-vote bill. | 

I hold in my hand an expensive ad 
paid for in the Washington Post by Mrs. | 
J. Borden Harriman and the American | 
Free World Association, one of the idle | 
ich, former Ambassador to Norway, and | 
1ow Democratic National committee- | 
oman for the District of Columbia. 
She resides, when in Washington, at one 
of her palatial homes, Uplands, Foxhall | 
T 
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iis false piece of propaganda shows 

ww far those who are trying to take 
political advantage of the soldiers will 
go to.accomplish their ends. This ad 
will probably be read by 100,000 soldiers 
in this district. It is hurting the war 
effort because it preaches disunity—it 
gives the soldiers the false idea that the 
Members of Congress are attempting to 
withhold from them a vote. This ad- 
vertisement and such other like state- 
ments have been deliberately put out to 
inflame the minds of the soldiers for 
political purposes and is definitely hurt- 
ing the war effort. | 

It is time that such misrepresentations 
which are definitely hurting the war ef- 
fort in this country be stopped. 

I have a nephew who was killed at 
Tarawa. When I was home during the 
holidays his parents received this terribly | 
sad Christmas present in a telegram 
tating that their lieutenant son had been 














I want to.say to the Members of this 
Congress that every father and mother 
of a soldier with whom I talked while 
home urged upon me the passage of the 
House committee bill in order to give the 
soldiers a free right to vote as provided 
in our bill. 

Again I say, it is time such irrespon- 
sible statements that are being made for | 
political purposes which are hurting the | 

ar effort be stopped. It is more im- 


portant to win the war and keep unity in | 
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this country than it is to pass the Gre 
Lucas bill in their attempt to vote the 
soldier rather than to give the soldier a 
chance to vote under our bill 





Post-War Disposal of Surpluses and 
Public Works Projects 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the United States 
Conference of Mayors at Chicago, Ill., 
on Friday, January 21, 1944: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Con- 
ference of Mayors, I am honored to have the 
opportunity to address you gentlemen who 
represent one of our importa branches of 
government and discuss post-war problems 
that are of vital interest to all of us. 

It is imperative that we begin planning 
now for peace. Some people feel that we 
should wait until peace comes before we start 
making plans, but if we wait until that time 
a catastrophe might follow. Every American 
knows that we were not prepared to wage 
war when we were attacked December 7, 1941. 
Every American knows that after the crip- 
pling blow dealt us by the Japs at Pearl Har- 
bor we did not have sufficient in 
trained men and weapons to wage an offensive 
war. The enormous problem of building our 
military strength without properly trained 
nilitary and civilian personnel made the task 
most expensive. We were called upon over- 
night to commence the most stupendous 
building and construction program .ever at- 
tempted by any nation. As a result of our 
attitude toward preparedness and as a result 






strengtn 


of our belief that no enemy would ever at- 
tempt to invade our shores, we had few air- 
planes, few guns, and few tanks on hand 
December 7, 1941. Although we were tem- 


porarily stunned, fortunately, our leadership 
realized the precarious situation and began 
moving with the full cooperation of the 
American people. All of us have criticized at 
one time or another waste in our prepared- 
ness program. Most all of us lose sight of 
the fact that we were without trained per- 
sonnel, both civilian and military, to under- 
take the huge armament program that was 
laid down for us. We can charge off to in- 
experience a large part of the waste 

We peace-loving Americans were responsi- 
ble for not having well-prepared plans and 
blueprints for waging war. It goes without 
saying that we must be better prepared for 
the coming peace or revolution might follow. 


In 


1857, when a world-wide depression was 
well under way, Friedrich Engels wrote to 
Karl Marx, his contemporary, stating: “A 


continuing economic depression couk 
used by astute revolutionary s 
useful weapon for a chroni 
in order to warm up the people 
The problem of preventing 
depression after this war i 
the full cooperation of 
and industry in working out a lv n, 
There are those who think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should solve the pr: C 
eral Government must c 


ategy as 
pressur¢ . s > 


an economic 
zolng to require 


public officials, 1 
‘ ach 


hlem 
3.€m 


perate, but the 


final solution must be made by the local 














e 
I 
c 
fi 
W 
ex d t 
resentative of some Federal bureau or a Meni- 
ber of Congress in Washington 
We often ! some criti I - 
makers and Sta county, and mit pal 
off s for not beir men of exce] nal 
y. At é in in this critic A. 
30d f y when fre € e 
I hibited ting their v« s in ¢ - 
m of their ed officia Ww 1% aay 
con we will lose all our freedoms d will 
be governed by a one-man da i hip 
What about the « ib ol our € 1 offie 
cials? A large n ority of them are average 
Americans, n be r or worse than t r 
n Ors As 1 we ele ave e 
Americ , we will continue to have a de- 
mocracy You can name l e brilliant 
( e fingers « one hand and 
gers left over. It need! for e 
ind you that our br int officials usu- 
lly mak he poorest executives for they do 
I respond to the will of t people. Many 
times publ OC} on wrong |} in the 
ere ma i of ins € right and 
our se ty much ifer when guid by 
the will of tl ! le than by t whin f 
a dictator, no 1 ter how ber ent he 
might be 
A few years ago you oc nally heard a 
voice in the distance wv t Federal 
encroachment on States’ rights. As the years 
passed others joined in the cry until today 
this topic is in the forefront of all political 
discussions. The encr¢ ime! ularming 
not only to those of us who are interested 
in the preservation of our States as aut¢ - 
mou governing bodies but to all who a 
inte ed in the pre vation of our local 
governing bod for if the State gov - 
ments re destroyed by Federal encroach- 
ment, it follows that all local forms of self- 
government will be subject to the wishes 
of the Central Government 


At times I 


think our schools do not plac 








encugh emphasis on the teaching of h ry 
ancient, medieval, and modern. Orga 1 
governments from the dawn of civilization 
have experienced many of the problems that 
face us tod Many great nations ! e 
risen from insignificant states through work, 
courage, foresight .of its leac economic 
freedom, to a place of leadership in cultur 
religion, and trade, but most of them have 
fallen sooner or late Some have been en- 
tirely forgotten. Others, like Pe1 1, Egypt, 
Greece, to name a few, are now under the 
prctection of newer and more powerful states. 
What caused these once powerful 1 ns 
to fall? A careful study of history will fur- 
nish the When a country is ing 
importance and international leadership 
s people enjoy spiritual, cultural, and eco- 
t ic freedom Individual ambitions are 
based on unlimited hope and the knowledge 
th € energy and ingenuity will be re- 
warded with more of the w lly goods to 
face the rainy day. This can be termed the 
ccunrulat x € Then f i of year 
oup be me lf } f ‘ r - 
placency and apa The i > 
] their initiat and e 1 ay 
their neigl b I Both 
roups petitior ( ‘ r 
protection, the rf ¢ ! - 
bor’s holdings, t t i 
oups bec f cep rf - 
ment H v > t 
when thi é r 
con iu “cl ’ 
kes control ¢ G I y 
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further sh 
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t if 


ws that all nations controlled by 
yendure. His- 
t downfall of 
f accurately as an 
f nomer can predict the eclipse of the 
E When the people’s demand for eco- 
I I tl hands of our Govern- 
Ir is met by tt! yovernment instead ot! 
I 
I 
y 
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or dictators do not lon 


ry can be used to predict the 


‘ _ ai 
modern nation just a 


9y individual initiative, you may well pre- 
are r the ll of the system of governnrent 
ou an , When this day comes, in 


the standard of living of 


all r ple, » will reduce 


the standard 
that will fall 
ive and virulent 
much closer to this fate 

hink. There are strong forces 

Ly that have enlisted the sup- 

nt people who are out to de- 

m of government and have 
Government guide every thought 

1 of our lives from the cradle to the 

Their plans sound plausible at first 

ce, but with « scrutiny you will 
rn in time, I hope, that they will result in 
er. We must not blind ourselves to the 
head but must meet the challenge 
rve our ican institutions. If 
ms of government are better than 
why are we today the arsenal of 


9 


‘radent state 


1ore aggre 


reful 


Ame 


Who is responsible for the rapid usurpa- 
tion of States’ rights by the Federal Govern- 
ment? A careful study of the trend will 

nvince you that we are all partially respon- 

™m the last few years, the Federal 
s been used as the prescription 
cure all our ills. State officials 
ne to the Federal Government for 
ids to carry out programs that our found- 
ing fathers never dreamed of. County and 
municipal officials in thousands of instances 
have come to the Federal Treasury for funds 
and roads, build hospitals, 
ols, sewage systems, and numerous 
r projects. We Members of Congress have 
heiped you in every possible way. The food 
found in the Federal trough seemed to have 
many more vitamins, and we tried to think it 
was not costing our local taxpayers anything. 
We soon awekened to the fact that each of 
us hed to pay for these projects by increased 
taxation € are beginning to see that 
when Federal funds are spent in a local com- 
munity, Federal control follows. The same 
person who pays Federal income tax also pays 
State, county, and municipal taxes, and there 
is a limit to the total amount of taxes a per- 
son can pay. If we continue to feed at the 
Federal trough, we must expect an increase 
in Federal taxation, which means that the 
burden of the taxpayer will have to be re- 
duced by the States and local political sub- 
divisions, thereby reducing the funds with 
which our States, counties, and municipalities 
have to carry out their normal functions, 
This will, of course, necessitate further Fed- 
eral assistance and further encroachment 
and control. It can be truly said that the 
power of the Federal Government to tax can 
ye used to destroy our States and local gov- 
erning bodies. You men have a vital interest 
in the preservation of our local forms of self- 
government and upon your shoulders and the 
shoulders of the officials of our States rests 
the future course of our dual system of gov- 
ernment 

How can the trend toward Federal control 
be halted? The answer to this question, on 
the surface, might appear to be complex but 
it is not The answer is for our States and 
local political subdivisions to begin solving 
their own problems now and not expect them 
to be sulved by the Federal Government. 

When the war is over cur national debt 
will be $300,000,000,000 or more. We will 
have to spend $5,000,000,000 yearly for in- 
surance, hospitalization care, and compensa- 
tion for our veterans and their dependents. 
We will have to spend $10,000,000,000 or more 
to maintain our Army and Navy. Our nor- 
mal Federal expenses, over and above the 


to pave streets 


yme 


1 afore-mentioned items, will be $12,000,000,000, 
including the interest on our staggering debt 
but not a dime to retire any bonds. This 
adds up to $27,000,000,000 in Federal expendi- 
tures. We hope the annual national income 
will be well over $100,000,000,000 but must be 
prepared for it to be less than $80,000,000,000. 
Keeping the above figures in mind, do you 
think the Federal Government will be in a 
position to launch a large public-works pro- 
gram? We must not kid each other. Of 
course, some cities who have had an enor- 
mous in-migration resulting from war in- 

dustries will experience great difficulty in 

the immediate post-war period in finding 
employment for their residents and some 

Federal assistance must be given. Most of 

our Stat and municipalities are in much 

better financial position than the Federal 

Government. I know that you gentlemen 

have given a lot of time and study to the 

employment situation when the war con- 
tracts are canceled in your cities. Some are 
hesitant about making blueprints until the 
amount of Federal participation is known. 
Knowing the condition of the Federal Treas- 
ury and realizing that people will not buy 
bonds to finance public-works projects with 
the same patriotic fervor they are now buy- 
ing War bonds, I warn you not to expect much 
financial assistance from the Federal 

Treasury 
The subject I was asked to discuss with you 

gentlemen is the disposition of our enormous 

war surpluses, which are a result of the most 
magnificent production job accomplished by 
any nation in so shorta time. Our military 
planners, the War Production Board, labor 
and indusiry are to be congratulated upon 
bringing our production to the present 
astronomic figures. When our production 
goal was set by the President in his message 
to Congress soon after Pearl Harbor, the 
most optimistic had their doubts about the 
goal ever being reached. Today American 
ingenuity, American skill and American 
management have surpassed the goal in many 
instances. In fact, we have already been able 
to cut back production on many ordnance 
contracts. Many new industries have come 
into existence as a result of our war effort. 

All of our established heavy industries have 

been greatly expanded. Today our aircraft 

capacity is more than 20 times what it 
was in 1939. The production of high-octane 
gasoline has increased manyfold in the last 

3 years. Chemical production has greatly 

expanded. Unheard of electrical devices that 

will be of great value in peacetime have been 
developed. Our maciine tool industry has 
increased its production until there is great 
fear in many circles for the future of that 
industry which is so important to our Ameri- 
can system of mass production. It is need- 
less to call your attention to the enormous 
increases in our refining and processing ca- 
pacity of aluminum, magnesium, steel and 
other metals and alloys. Within a few 
months we will be producing almost twice 
as much synthetic rubber as we consumed 
natural rubber in peacetime. The Federal 

Government has invested almost $20,000,- 

600,000 in the construction of new plants, ad- 

ditions to old plants and loans to private 

industry to meet the needs of our war produc- 
tion. Many of these plants are equipped with 

nore modern machinery than the plants op- 
erated by private industry at the outset of the 
war. 

When the war ends the Federal Govern- 
ment will own 92 percent of the production 
capacity of magnesium which can be put to 
many new uses; 50 percent of machine tools; 
55 percent of aluminum of which we now 
have a surplus; 10 percent of steel; 99 percent 
of synthetic rubber; 50 percent of chemicals 
and plastics; 90 percent of aircraft; a large 
percentage of shipyards and many other in- 
dustries necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. We will produce over 
$80,000,000,000 worth of war products this 
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year, which {is well over our total production 
for 1939. Most of these plants are operat 
by private industry under options permitt 
the operating company to purchase the p! 
within a spevified time. It is generally 1 
derstood that few of these options will pb 
exercised. 

However, industry and the public have a 
vital interest in how these plants are to be 
disposed of. Unless we surround their ¢ 
posal with every safeguard, we Can very « 
lestroy many industries thut we hope y 
able to absorb American workers in peac 
production. The best available informat 
is that we will have on hand at the end of t 
war over $50,000,000,000 worth of so-c 
personal property consisting of machine t 
tractors, jeeps, minerals, strategic metals 
thousands of other commodities. In all p: 
ability, we will have on hand over 100 
surplus airplane motors. One of the g1 
threats to the future progress of military ar 
civil aviation will be the dumping of th 
enormous surplus of airplane motors for 
unconscionably low price. It is an e 
lished fact that at the end of World War N 
we had on hand over 15,000 Liberty airp! 
motors, a large percentage of which was 
at junk prices. These motors powered bi 
and aircraft for a period of 10 years or mor 
being sold at such a low figure that mot 
producers could not compete in this field a: 
the improvement of the airplane motor \ 
retarded for many years by this unwise pr: 
tice. After this war is over we hope that 
will be possible to continue to increase 
plane-motor efficiency by new discoveries 
improvements. This cannot be hoped for if 
we permit the enormous surpluses to ha 
over the heads of motor producers. 

Many people will clamor for the sale of 
jeeps and trucks to the farmers and to sn 
business concerns. If we were to sell a 
for $100 to a farmer, it would sound lik 
bargain, but when we sell that jeep for su 
a price, we will also have on hand en 
canned goods, enough nonperishable fi 
stuffs, textiles, and other commodities 
dump them on the market and beat thr 
price of the farmers’ products down to a 
figure where $100 would be an exorbitant 
price for the jeep. 

It is highly probable that 15,000 
workers will be thrown out of work when t! 
war ends. We will have 8,000,000 men de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. Th 
23,000,000 Americans will want to work 
the farms and in private industry. Our 
overburdened taxpayers and our enorm 
debt will not permit a public works program 
o* the magnitude necessary to employ 23,- 
000,00. people. It will be impossible for the 
automotive industry to employ a large num- 
ber of the returning soldiers and the unem- 
ployed war workers if that industry is forced 
to compete with the low prices of dumped 
jeeps, trucks, and tractors. 

It might be to the best interests of our 
country to turn back to the manufacturer as 
much of the surplus goods as they desire to 
handle in order that the surplus will be dis- 
tributed through regular trade channels, in 
such quantities as the market can absorb 
without unduly impairing normal peacetim« 
production, It will take the best brains in 
America to work out a coordinated system 
of orderly disposition of our surplus. Steps 
must be taken to prevent scandals. Dis- 
posal must, of necessity, be slow. Many 
plauts should be held by the Government as 
stand-bys for future emergencies. Of course, 
we all hope that there will never be another 
war, but we must be practical and prepare 
ourselves for any eventuality. The next 
time we might not have 18 months to prepare 
for an Offensive. The next Pearl Harb 
might be Seattle, San Francisco, Boston, 
New York, Norfolk, or Mobile. 

It is my understanding that groups are 
now organized and in the process of being 
organized with enormous capital resources t 
purchase these surpluses for the proverbial 
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, perso group, or orga tion 
nitted t I ke unconsc nable 

f the surpluses ] been 

} t » nd | d t > 





ret 
1 x Ba ial 
i necessary handling cl ss to the 
purchaser, but at the same time pro- 





jitant profits by bi 
ernment surpluses 
men will be vitaily 
ns to the many 


facilities, and port installations that 
constructed with Federal fund 
e airfields, hangars, and other 





connected with the fields should 
1 to the municipalities for a nominal 
1e Federal Government reserving the 
» take control immediately in the event 
tional emergency. The same proce- 

all probability, should be followed 





1 reference to the port installations 
» the Federal Government owns and 
s plants or other facilities in com- 
} n With taxpaying organizations, I 


k the Federal Government should pay a 
le tax to State, county, and munici- 
rning bodies. I know of some coun- 

iat are having great difficulty in main- 
ng their school systems due to the in- 

i acquisition of lands by the Federal 

niaceanrt 

is been suggested that, when declared 
certain equipment such as gasoline 

I I bulldozers, motor trucks, lighting 
ts, hospital equipment, and other ma- 

be turned over to our States, counties, 


cities for a nominal sum. There are 


| bly some good arguments for such a 
I m, but I think if we follow this sugges- 
t we will run into many dangerous situa- 
t and will defeat the very purpose of an 


( rly disposition of the surpluses. If we 
1 to such political subdivisions the 
ust referred to for a nominal price, we 

be opening the way for all interested 

ps to receive the same treatment at the 

f the Federal Government. The con- 

public will demand for a nominal 

he large surplus of canned goods, 
lankets, Shoes, textiles, and other 
ties, and if we make an exception in 

of one group we cannot deny the re- 
of another group. Following such a 
m would result in the closing down of 
lants that give employment and pay 

) Support local institutions. 
iny cities the Federal Government has 


c tructed 








and now owns large factories 
an enormous amount of floor space 
of these factories are now being used 


e manufacture of aircraft, aircraft en- 
inks, and other military equipment. 
a foregone conclusion that we will not 
ng 100,000 planes per year when the 
We will be making fewer air- 
e engines and few, if any, tanks. Exist- 
iation companies own ample space to 
ture all the planes and parts that 
used in peacetime. These huge 
Government-owned factories will be idle 
ss a plan can be worked out to convert 
m to peacetime production of other com- 
liti Many of the buildings are too 
for one organization to use in normal 
etime production. We hope that the 
communities can organize groups to 
» over these plants and have many small 
ustries under one roof to give employment 
cal citizens. 
I urge upon you when you return home to 
committees and make immediate 
ys as to the availability of local capital 
to purchase these buildings. I hope we can 
pass legislation authorizing the disposing 
to make outright sales of sections of 
e huge plants, on long-term credit if 
2 y, to enable local people to utilize the 


is over. 
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buildings. We have some plants that 30 or 
40 different and fairly large manufacturing 
industries could I d il Or urse, an 
agreement would have to be worked out for 
sharing heating ¢ Ss am é but 
if this pri sal could be pu tect, I 
tk eve that a large part of | ern- 
me “Owned manulact ng s e ca be 
profitably cc ed to pe t é c ( 

d result in giving er! m«¢ al 
citizens. 

Most all of us remember the financial dif- 
ficu sin w 1 our cities found t selves 
during the early thirties whe plar afte 
plant throughout the United S es Wi 
It is human nature for all of us to want to 
get eve 1ing we need for the lowest price 
possible, but we must take a long-range view 
of this problem. We cann fford to permit 
our own personal desires to kill the goose that 


laid the golden egg. 

I presume your organization is 
of mayors from all the principal manufactur- 
ing cities in ow Nation. You are all as in- 
terested as I am in seeing that every able- 
bodied citizen in your community is gain- 
fully employed. You are in a position to help 
make the disposal of these surpluses a suc- 
cess. Any program that is worked out must 
be based on what is for the best interests of 
our country in the long run—not what looks 
best today. 

Unfortunately, today the success of mayor 
and other public officials is too often meas- 
ured by what Federal funds he can get by 
persuasion, political pressure, and influence. 
These words might seem rather harsh but 
deep down in your hearts as a patriotic Amer- 
ican you know it is the truth. When Bir- 
mingham secures Federal funds to pave 
streets, build sewers, and other public works, 
these projects are cited by citizens of other 
cities and immediately pressure is brought to 


composed 





bear on the city commission to get their 
share at the Federal trough. 

Unless we all show more political urage 
during the dark days ahead we will have 


nothing to pass on to the next generation ex- 
cept worthless bonds and a totalitarian gov- 
rnment. Liberty is not like a chattel that 
can be bought and title remain permanently 
in the hands of the purchaser. Liberty is 
bought with sweat, blood, and tears and must 
be nurtured by initiative, industry, intel- 
ligence, and integrity. The foes of liberty are 
necessarily enemies from without the 
borders of a nation. Ofttimes the enemy of 
liberty is a citizen or group of citizens who 
appear in sheep’s clothing and, before 
majority of the citizens learn their true iden- 





not 


the 





tity they have gnawed in two the columns 
supporting the temple of liberty Most na- 
tions fall as a result of internal disease and 
not at the hands of an armed foe. Nothing 
can be truer than the proverb, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of price.” 


Many suggestions have been made as to the 


proper procedure in disposing of these sur- 
pluses. Several existing Government agen- 
cies would like to dispose of them. The fact 
that an agency is responsible for production 


does not necessarily mean that that agency 
is qualified to handle sales and distribution. 
Congress, being directly responsible to the 
people, should take the lead in formul 
the policy f the disposition of sur] 
The heads of Government department 
under whose control the surpluses will be, 
should have a voice in the dispositioz E 

industry that will be affected by 
should be consulted ] 
are to be dumped. The American tax] 
through reputable re} 
have a voice in this ma Congress sh 
act without delay for «he very existe 
our system of private enterpri: 





the disposal 


before huge 





resentatives, sl 


tter. 





e at stake. 


You gentlemen are leaders in your respec- 
tive communities and you can lend valuable 
aid and experience in helping solve this prob- 


lem. Let's work together and 
the land of liberty and opport 


keep America 


nity 


or 
savtii 


Poland Held a Focal Point 


wrens . 
EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 


I insert a timely article entitled “Poland 

Held a Focal Point,” by Raymond Lesli 

Buell, which appeared in the New York 

Times on January 21, 1944: 
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looked in this country First, neither the 
Paris Peace Conference nor the Conference 
of Amba id Ss ever I ed tha thea tere 
ritory east of the Curzon Li wa to 
Russ A sé appointed Russian political 
committee in Paris, headed by czarist Rus- 


sians, such as Prince L\ nd supported by 








the Marchese della Torretta, a member of 
the Polish commission of the peace confer- 
ence, proposed this solution; but i 5 t 
adopted 

No doubt one reason was that the Soviet 
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World War N l, 
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culture of the Ruthenians based on Lwow is 
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Kiev, due in e part to the Uniat Church, 
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extends a system of liquidation and purges | 
to people not liking the Soviet regime 

Whether Poland should be compensated by | 
giving it East Prussia and German Silesia 
should depend largely on our attitude toward 
post-war Germany. If we believe that Ger- | 
many should be divided into six parts and 
kept economically impotent—thereby in- 
creasing the power of Russia on the European 
Continent—Poland would be entitled to its 
share of the German loot. If, however, we 
believe that the right kind of foreign policy 
will help bring about eventually a democratic 
and cooperative Germany within the Euro- 
pean framework, then certainly the terri- 
torial dismemberment of Germany should be 
opposed. 

The second issue, transcending the border 
question, is whether the new Poland is to 
become a Moscow satellite or an independent 
state with a government of its own choosing. 
Should Poland cede half of its territory to 
Russia and sign the bilateral alliance pro- 
posed by Stalin, it is almost certain that what 
remains of Poland would become a puppet of 
Moscow. Possibly Czechoslovakia, which 
signed a bilateral alliance on December 12, 
can escape the fate warned against by Machia- 





velli’s Prince when a small country signs an 
alliance with a great power. 


POLISH QUESTION PARAMOUNT 


While the fate of Czechoslovakia is doubt- 
ful in the absence of a European system, 
Poland would have much more difficulty in 
maintaining its independence. First, because 
of the historical enmity between Russians and 
Poles, going back to the Middle Ages; second, 
because of the geographic location of Poland, 
lying midway between Germany and Russia, 
The Polish Government, in requesting that 
America and Britain participate in the nego- 
tiations with Soviet Russia on the boundary 
question, is struggling less for territory than 
for its independence. It realizes that its fate 
depends upon the ability of the Big Three to 
conclude a general guaranty pact or some 
wider European security system. Upon the 
Polish question depends the whole structure 
of the post-war world. 

So far the Soviet authorities have roughly 
brushed aside efforts to find a collective solu- 
tion for the Polish question. They seem to 
favor a bilateral sphere of influence solu- 
tion, which can only lay the foundations 
for a new imperialism. Soviet sympathizers 
within the United States support this posi- 
tion by arguing that Russia is merely work- 
ing out its own Monroe Doctrine—a conten- 
tion which ignores the fact that United 
States policy today toward the new govern- 
ment in Bolivia is being determined by inter- 
American consultation at Montevideo, and 
that the United States has long since aban- 
doned the interventionist policy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Soviet demand for friendly govern- 
ments is another doctrine which has dis- 
tinct limitations. The best way to get such 
governments is through a foreign policy 
based on friendship in contrast to domina- 
tion, and through the creation of a European 
system guaranteeing the independence as 
well as defining the obligations of every state. 
The Soviet doctrine of friendly governments 
has reached a point, however, where Pravda 
has already virtually demanded the defeat 
of Mr. Willkie in 1944, branding him a politi- 
cal adventurer, implying that it wishes a 
fourth term. Such demands, accompanied 
by Pravda’s publication of the false rumor 
that the British are negotiating a peace with 
Germany, do not impress the American pub- 
lic even though the administration remains 
silent. 

This kind of blackmail is the surest means 
of bringing about a violent reaction against 
Russia when the war is over, 


BREACH HELD POSSIBLE 


If Soviet Russia declines to negotiate with 
America and Britain over the Polish ques- 








tion, it will be the first of the Big Three to 
violate Moscow's consultative declaration. 
If it goes further and erects at Warsaw a 
puppet government dominated by the Union 
of Polish Patriots, it will create a breach 
with America and Britain which will make 
almost impossible agreement on the much 
more important questions of the future of 
Germany and the economic if not the politi- 
cal reconstruction of Europe as a whole— 
unless indeed it is the policy of this admin- 
istration to acquiesce in all of Russia's de- 
mands. 

In certain quarters the view is expressed 
that we should not criticize Russia, no mat- 
ter what she does, out of fear that Moscow 
will withdraw from the war. Any such policy 
is based on a misunderstanding. Russia’s 
participation in this war is due not to Amer- 
ican blandishments, but to Russian interests, 
Naturally we must cooperate with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but the question is, on what terms. If 
we constantly retreat, or indulge in uncriti- 
cal adulation, the Russians undoubtedly will 
regard it as weakness and simply increase 
their demands, whereas if we stand up for 
our ideas of a just peace the Russians un- 
doubtedly will be more moderate than other- 
wise. 

OUR POSITION CRITICIZED 


Certainly Russia will need the United 
States for 10 or 15 years after this war much 
more than the United States will need Rus- 
sia. At present, however, we are not playing 
our cards well. America is strong on indus- 
trial and military power but she is weak in 
creative ideas. The country has been 
drenched the last year or so with moral 
universalism coming from the administra- 
tion, and embodied also in the Mackinac, Ful- 
bright, and Connally resolutions, as well as 
the pronouncements of church groups. 

These pronouncements are well meaning, 
but in the absence of a realistic foreign policy 
they will play into the hands of imperialists 
on the one side and the isolationists on the 
other. For the present emphasis on wuni- 
versal agreement of all nations and also on 
the sovereignty of all participating states is 
likely to make impossible a close-working 
post-war arrangement between America and 
Britain, not to mention the democracies of 
western Europe, and this is undoubtedly just 
what some of the extremists in Moscow 
want. 

Whether or not a breach occurs with Rus- 
sia over the Polish question, the war, of 
course, must be fought until victory is won. 
But in any case America needs a more real- 
istic foreign policy, taking account of the 
power-forces and the ideological differences 
now dividing the world. We can lose no time, 
for example, in getting a new policy toward 
Italy, France, and Germany. If we advance 
some ideas of our own it is not improbable 
that the Russians will come to terms. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, 

RICHMOND, Mass., January 19, 1944, 


Dedication of J. William Ditter Memorial 
Chapel, Naval Air Station, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
J. William Ditter Memorial Chapel, re- 
cently completed at the Naval Air Sta- 
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tion, Willow Grove, Pa., was dedicated 
on yesterday. 

Under permission granted me to ex. 
tend my remarks, there follows a copy of 
the program of the dedicatory cere. 
monies and of the addresses made }h: 
myself and my distinguished collea; 
Hon. CHARLES A, PLUMLEY, of Vermont: 


DEDICATION Day, J. WILLIAM DITTER Memonrar, 
CHAPEL, 23RD OF JANUARY 1944, Navar Are 
STATION, WILLOW GROVE, Pa, 


Rear Admiral M. F. Draemel, U. S. N., com 
mandant; Commander J. M. Rutherfurd 
U. S. N. R., commanding officer; Capt. H 
Lacey (CEC), U. S. N., district public works 
Officer; Capt. E. W. Davis (ChC), U. S. N 
district chaplain. 

Guests: Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, U. s 
N., Chief of Bureau of Naval Personnel: R« 
Admiral Ezra D. Allen, U. S. N., Director 
Budget and Reports; Rear Admiral W. 
Young, U. S. N., Chief of Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts; Rear Admiral L. B. Combs, 
U.S. N., Assistant Chief of Yards and Docks: 
Capt. H. G. Hopwood, U.S. N., Aid, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel; Capt. R. D. Workman 
(ChC), U. S. N., chief of chaplains; Con- 
gressman Harry R. Sheppard; Congressman 
Charles A. Plumley; Congressman Noble J, 
Johnson; Congressman Jamie L. Whitten, 


J. WILLIAM DITTER MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
A house of prayer 


“Let the words of my mouth and the medi 
tation of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my re 
deemer.” 


Dedicated January 23, 1944 


The above inscription is found on th 
plaque at the entrance to the chapel. This 
chapel is reverently dedicated to the glory 
God and in tribute to the memory of t 
late J. William Ditter, Congressman f: 
the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ditter was 
an ardent supporter of the Naval Air Station 
and was vitally interested in the construction 
of the new chapel which we dedicate today 
May his memory be blessed among us and 
may this House of Prayer serve as an inspira- 
tion to the spiritual life of all those who 
worship here, 


DIVINE SERVICE 


Prelude. 

Invocation, the Reverend E. O'Neill. 

Hymn: Come, Thou Almighty King, No. 112 

Psalm to be read in unison: 

“How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of Hosts! 

“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God. 

“Yea, the sparrow hath found an house 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where « 
may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord 
of hosts, my King, and my God. 

“Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house; 
they will be still praising Thee. 

“Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
Thee; in whose heart are the ways of them. 

“Who passing through the valley of Weep- 
ing make it a well; the rain also filleth the 
pools. 

“They go from strength to strength, every 
one of them in Zion appeareth before God 

“O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer: give 
ear, O God of Jacob. 

“Behold, O God our shield, and look upon 
the face of thine anointed. 

“For a day in Thy courts is better than a 
thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. 

“For the Lord God is a sun and shield: the 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good thing 
will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly. 

“O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Thee.” (Psalm 84.) 
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“Congressional Duty,” from the Wash- 
ington Post of January 15, 1944. 

“Spangler Speaks,” from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of January 10, 1944. 

“A Nightmare for Senators,” from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 10, 
1944. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

{From the Stars and Stripes of January 8, 
1944] 


BULLETS AND BALLOTS 


When Congress reconvenes in Washington 
on January 10, it will take up an issue which 
gives every sign of being close to the hearts 
and minds of the service men and women of 
this theater. The issue is overseas voting 
for uniformed personnel. 

If samplings of opinion and letters to the 
Stars and Stripes are any criterion, the ma- 
jority of service men and women in this 
theater hope that Congress will do whatever 
it legitimately can to ensure the casting and 
counting of ballots by overseas forces in the 
1944 elections. 

The nearer service men and women are to 
the fighting front, the greater appears to be 
their interest in voting. The Italian edition 
of the Stars and Stripes, published in Naples, 
has received more mail on the issue than 
have the editions of the paper published in 
North Africa. One letter received by the 
Italian edition was signed by 42 soldiers from 
as many States of the Union. 

The writers, members of a single battalion 
representing every section of the Nation, 
said: “The soldiers on the front want to fight, 
and they want to vote. * * * Weon the 
front are determined to use bullets and 
ballots.” 

And their view was that they would be 
unable to make proper use of the franchise 
unless Congress passed some kind of uni- 
form law making it simple for citizen-sol- 
diers to vote. They asked the question: “Can 
you imagine what percentage will actually 
vote if each has to proceed through the vari- 
ous (State) methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? The process takes months and we 
have little time to spare.” 

The theme of other letters has been that 
men and women in uniform are under the 
same obligation to exercise the franchise as 
civilians. One soldier wrote: “A citizen in 
a democracy has the added responsibility of 
preserving democratic processes while he 
fights.” 

This letter, it should be noted, was in reply 
to a soldier who had written: “We have 
faith in those that we left behind. They 
know our interests, our problems, and our 
desires. The electorate at home will do its 
voting in the good American way and the 
soldier will not suffer.” 

That appears to be a minority opinion. 
The more general view seems to have been 
represented by a soldier who told a Stars and 
Stripes reporter: “Each soldier fighting for 
his country ought to have the right to vote.” 

This statement was made to a Stars and 
Stripes reporter who interviewed scores of 
service men and women in Algiers to find out 
how uniformed personnel felt about the Con- 
gressman who said that denial of second- 
class mailing privileges to Esquire Magazine 
and the Varga girl would be “a blow to morale 
of more concern to the boys abroad than 
all the hullabaloo over the soldiers’ vote.” 

Just one man among all those interviewed 
agreed with the Congressman. The consen- 
sus was that the Congressman’s remark was 
in bad taste, that the soldier-vote issue was 
too fundamental to be made the subject of a 
wisecrack, 





Mail received by the Stars and Stripes in- 
dicates that service men and women are not 
unaware of the constitutional difficulties and 
the political complexities of the issue. One 
letter pointed out that it would not be easy 
to give men and women overseas the political 
information they will need to vote intelli- 
gently in this year’s elections. 

It ought to be emphasized that those serv- 
ice men and women who have expressed an 
opinion to the Stars and Stripes have not 
coupled their appeal for a Federal overseas 
voting law with statements favoring any par- 
ticular platform or candidate. 

Their letters and statements indicate that 
they are primarily concerned with the right 
to vote for its own sake and reflect a belief 
that the members of an American citizen 
army, even if outside the continental limits 
of the United States, retain the basic rights 
and privileges of citizenship. They do not 
believe they are asking Congress for any 
special privilege. They feel they are asking a 
simple right. 

They object to the bill passed in the Senate 
last month, which leaves it to the 48 States 
to handle soldier voting under their 48 dif- 
ferent varieties of laws, on the ground that 
this method would be cumbersome at best 
and would inevitably discourage overseas 
voting, since State laws are not uniform and 
in some instances make absentee balloting 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

Some letters to the Stars and Stripes have 
expressed disappointment that the original 
Green-Lucas bill was defeated in the Senate, 
but it seems safe to assume that any measure 
making it simple and easy for overseas per- 
sonnel to vote would find favor with the uni- 
formed men and women of this theater. 

The over-all view reflected in opinions ex- 
pressed to the Stars and Stripes is that men 
and women in uniform overseas have proved 
that they are good Americans and that good 
Americans should have a practical voting 
law. 


[From the Washington Star of January 23, 
1944] 


A SOUND COMPROMISE 


The revised Lucas-Green service vote bill 
is a vast improvement over the one already 
passed by the Senate and supported, in a 
slightly amended form, by the Elections 
Committee of the House. Its chief virtues 
are three: First, it would provide for a uni- 
form Federal ballot and thus relieve the 
Army and Navy of the almost impossible task 
of administering voting according to the dif- 
fering laws of the 48 States. Second, it would 
guarantee the right of election officials in the 
States to determine the validity of the ballots 
returned to them and thus resolve all consti- 
tutional doubts. And third, with the uniform 
ballot channeled expediously through a 
Federal commission whose only function 
would be that of a distributing agent, it would 
so simplify the whole problem that the bulk 
of our service personnel would have a genuine 
chance to express itself next November. On 
the other hand, by leaving everything to the 
States, the measure recently adopted by the 
Senate, and now awaiting action in the House, 
would have the effect of disfranchising the 
overwhelming majority of the millions of men 
and women in the armed forces. Accordingly, 
to the extent that it would prevent this and 
at the same time preserve the prerogatives of 
the States, the new Lucas-Green proposal 
seems to be an excellent compromise upon 
which Congress ought to be able to agree. 
That it has been approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections is a good 
and encouraging sign. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
January 6, 1944] 


WHAT NEW OBJECTIONS? 


“If a man can stop a bullet, he ought to 
have the opportunity to cast a ballot.” It is 


Senator Lucas speaking. 
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“There’s nothine 
the States can do that will take away 
necessity for a Federal ballot.” Again it 
Senator Lucas speaking. No one would ¢ 
contest his first statement, while his se 
statement is so well based on common s 
and practicality that it is incontroverti! 

Senator Lucas’ statements were made ;; 
support of a new soldier-vote bill which 
intends to introduce next Monday. It pro. 
vides for a Federal ballot commission, as diq 
the original Lucas-Green bill, which was de. 
feated in the Senate, but it answers 
tutional cbjections of States’-rightists py 
making the commission’s duties almost en- 
tirely administrative. The commission would 
prepare and, through the Army and Navy 
would distribute the ballots. Then it w 
turn over the filled-out ballots to the 48 sec. 
retaries of state for validating and counting. 

So ardent a States’ rightist as Senator Cap. 
TER Gass, of Virginia, waved aside the 
tutionalists, in their opposition to the ori 
bill, with this statement: “I am in favor 
giving our armed forces, away from home in 
the Federal service, the right to vote in Fed. 
eral elections for Federal officers, under Fed- 
eral authority and responsibility. * * * f[ 
cannot see that the rights of States are either 
jeopardized or in any way involved in the 
present controversy.” Still less can he see 
any jeopardy to States’ rights in Lucas’ re- 
vised bill. 

This Nation does not have 48 armies and 
48 commanders in chiefs and 48 supply sys- 
tems and 48 ways of delivering mail. If it 
attempts to set up 48 voting systems, we may 
be sure that millions of our armed forces will 
get no vote next fall, just as less than 30,000 
voted in November 1942. Now that Senator 
Lucas has more than met the Lucas-Green 
opponents half way in his revised proposal, 
what new objection will they make to his 
plan? Those politicians who contemplate 
any trickery to deprive our armed forces of 
a convenient method of voting are playing 


is 


he 


fsile 


with TNT and monkeying with the buzz saw. 


—— 


[From New York Times of January 22, 1944] 
THE VOTER IN UNIFORM 


It begins to look as though fighting for 
one’s country would not be regarded this 
year as a reason for taking citizens’ votes 
away. Seemingly decisive action was re- 
ported yesterday. The Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections has voted 12 to 2 
to accept the amended Green-Lucas bill for 
service balloting under Federal supervision. 
The bill now has the support of a number 
of Senators who did not approve of it in its 
original form and its passage in the Senate 
is predicted. When it reaches the House it 
will encounter the Eastland-McKellar-Mc- 
Clelland States’ rights proposal, approved 
by the House Elections Committee on a 7-to-5 
vote, but there appears to be enough steam 
up now to head off this feeble measure. 

The new Green-Lucas bill ought not to 
disturb anyone who takes a rational view of 
States’ rights. It would create a four-mem- 
ber bipartisan Federal commission which 
would distribute and collect applications for 
ballots and the ballots themselves. State 
and local election authorities would then 
pass on the validity of the ballots and count 
them. A section of the 1942 soldier voting 
law, providing that State requirements for 
personal registration and payment of | 
taxes be waived, is retained in the new b 
but there is no provision for its enforce- 
ment. The States themselves will decide. It 
will be a test not so much of States’ righ’s 
as of the inclination of State and local ad 
ministrations to respect the rights of service 
men and women. 

Anything less than this revised Green- 
Lucas bill would be a mockery. Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson have given it as their opin- 
ion that any system depending on the initta- 
tive of 48 States would be unworkable. Col. 
Robert Cutler, testifying before the Senate 
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they got applications and bal- 
It is comparatively simple, on 
nd, to get the needed documents 
ied service voters on time and sort 


i 
i 
this country for sending to the 





or 


esses. 
r need not ever have become a 
heated controversy in Congress. 
he basic democratic right to those 
hting in order that democracy may 
be ironical indeed. 
e Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of January 8, 1944] 
I N, KNOX, AND THE VOTE 
tement by Secretary of War Stimson 
tary of the Navy Knox that “the 
unable effectively to administer 
edures of 48 States as to 11,000,000 
ll over the world in primary, 
i general elections,” is expected 
1 forcing Congress to reverse itself 
j ion when it convenes next week. 
I in response to a request for infor- 
! . from Frank Bane, executive director 
Council of State Governments, the 
ration of the two Cabinet officers 
show clearly what many suspected 
namely, that it would not be practical 
persons in the service to thread the 
48 different State laws to the ballot 
Furthermore, the chiefs of both the 
i the Navy say that their services 
t undertake to make this complicated 
work. It seems highly probable, 
e, that the compromise bill, sponsored 
Ss tor Lucas, of Illinois, and Representa- 
' , of Texas, will enjoy strong sup- 
the legislators reassemble next 
W lay. An editorial on this page from 
-Republican New York Herald Trib- 
I s some pertinent observations. 
Under the terms of the compromise bill, a 


uld 





RLEY 


Fe 1 commission would be set up to super- 

the distribution and collection by the 
A d the Navy of a simple ballot for 
Pr t, Vice President, and Members of 
C ess. Registration and poll-tax require- 
n f the States would be waived. The 
I would be counted by the various 


I a time it appeared that the great ma- 

of men and women in the service 

i be prevented from voting next year by 

lure of Congress to enact suitable legis- 

The position taken by Secretaries 

s n and Knox brings a new element into 

t ion, however, and it now seems 

hat those who are offering their lives 
allowed to cast their ballots. 


ua 


m the Springfield (Ill.) Register of 
January 5, 1944] 
SHALL OUR SOLDIERS VOTE? 


tever the outcome of the praiseworthy 
il that legislation be enacted providing 
W and means for soldiers to vote in this 
} s general election, be it said to the honor 
he senior Senator from Illinois, Scorr W. 
that he has ably championed such 
el nent. 

ugh the Lucas-Green United States 
te bill was defeated by a combination of 


LUCA 





E licans and southern Democrats, the 
fundamental principle involved is still at 
i 


Senator Lucas, who has far-flung support 
s struggle, favors a Federal commission 

of four members, two of whom would be nom- 
d by the Democratic national chairman 
the other two by the Republican national 
man. Under the terms of the Lucas- 
n bill, this commission would distribute 
ll members of the armed forces ballots 
ling votes for President, Senators, and 


Congressmen, 


Gre 














It is the contention « ers of the 
Lucas measure that only thr a 
Federal agency could ballots be ed 
to all service men and women anc ed 
in proper time to the respective nd 





counties. 

A special session of the Illinois General 
Assembly will meet here Friday of this week 
at the call of Governor Green to lengthen the 
time in which absentee ballots may be ob- 
tained, set an earlier date for candidates to 
file petitions, and nullify certain registration 
restrictions. That is a step in the right 
direction. 

The States’ rights issue is being raised by 
some partisans opposing the principle of the 
Lucas-Green bill. Senator Lucas has 
come any valid objection on that ground by 
revising his Senate measure to provide that 
the Federal commission would be only a sort 
of central clearing house, and that ballots 
would be handled through the offices of the 
various secretaries of States, and other local 
election authorities, to insure no infringe- 
ment of the Federal Government on States’ 
rights. 

It seems highly improbable that all of the 
States acting individually can produce effec- 
tive collective action to give to the armed 
forces that voting opportunity which the 
Green-Lucas Senate bill provides. Motives 
of none are here questioned, but division on 
party lines, as now shown among Illinois 
Congressmen, would indicate that much of 
the opposition to the Lucas-Green bill is less 
constructive than partisan. 

One Illinois commentator, arguing that 
action by individual States will only frustrate 
votes for soldiers, says that several Repub- 
lican State administrations—that of Illinois 
among them—are willing to arrange for votes 
for their own absentee soldiers, but with no 
regard for the soldiers of other States, 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if the 
Illinois General Assembly should act other- 
wise than for the best interests of all of the 
armed forces. This can be done by complete 
avoidance of political considerations. Pre- 
liminary skirmishes indicate anything but 
proper approach to a solution of the problem, 
but action in the open should soon reyeal 
whether the special session is seeking votes 
for soldiers or merely making goats of soldiers, 


over- 





[From the Washington Post of 
1944] 


CONGRESSIONAL DUTY 


The soldier vote issue is now clear, simple 
and inescapable. As President Roosevelt put 
it in his message to Congress, “Our soldiers 
and sailors and marines know that the over- 
whelming majority of them will be deprived 
of the opportunity to vote if the voting ma- 
chinery is left exclusively to the States under 
existing State laws—and that there is no like- 
lihood of these laws being changed in time to 
enable them to vote at the next election. 
The Army and Navy have reported that it 
will be impossible effectively to administer 
48 different soldier voting laws.” The ques- 
tion, then, can no longer be discussed in 
terms of Federal action versus State action 
to enfranchise service personnel. It must be 
discussed on the basis of Federal action. 

Senators Lucas and GREEN have revised 
their bill for Federal action in this sphere 
to meet the reasonable objections of those 
who criticized it as unconstitutional. They 
have pared it down to its bare essentials. 
Their new bill, introduced on Tuesday, pro- 
vides for a simple official Federal war ballot 
and for a United States war ballot commis- 
sion which will prepare ballots, distribute 
them through the auspices of the Secretaries 
of War and Navy and the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, and trans- 
mit them to the several State secretaries of 
state. 

The revised bill specifically provides that 
votes “shall be canvassed, counted, and certi- 
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fied in each State by its proper canvassing 
t ras in tne s mann Ss may 
. s the es ¢ \ 3 

‘ 1.° 

t r¢ l= 

















wor will decid t i 
ed to them were Cs f 
their States qualified to vote un their State 
law 

Under the lLucas-Green bill, however, 
members of the land and naval forces away 
from home are released from the customary 
State procedures for absentee balloting and 
from the payment of a poll tax as a condi- 
tion of voting. Is tl! way of enabling 
them to vote without \ zy these State reg- 
ulations? Here is the snag. In some States, 
Kentucky for example, there is a specific p 
hibition against absentee votir Perhaps 
under his wartime powers the P el } ag 
authority to waive this d ilty. But the 
uncertainty leaves room for suit by de- 
feated candidate and the possibi of the 
invalidation of the entire election 

Congressional action should be supple- 
mented by independent State action to set 


aside absentee voting requirements for serv- 
ice personnel 
is essential. 


But the congressional action 
This c 





untry could have neither 
faith nor satisfaction in a r ional ¢ n 
from which millions of its citizen were 
barred solely because of their service to the 
country. We agree with the President that 
“It is the duty of the Congress to remove this 


unjustifiable discrimination against the men 
and women of our armed forces 


it as quickly as possible.” 


and to do 


Louis Post-Dispatch 
uary 10, 1944 


SPANGLER SPEAKS 


{From the St 


Republican National Committee Chairman 
Spangler, whose pastime is the production of 
basement-made political bombshells which 
most often explode in his Own face with an 


inaudible “Phut!"” has managed to make a 
little more noise than usual in Chicago. A 


survey of party preference made among troops 


in England leads him to this conclusion: 
“I don’t think the soldier vote is more Demo- 
cratic than Republican.” He believes, despite 
contrary opinions held by Democrats in Wash- 
ington, that the G. I. ballots will follow the 
civil vote, or, according to his latest figures, 
show “about 56 percent for the Republican 
Party.” 

Spangler has obligingly erased, then, all 
political reasons for Republican opposition 


r soldier vot- 


t 
to uniform Federal machinery f« 
P and Representa- 


ing. Those G. O. P. Senators 
tives who alined themselves with poll-tax 
Democrats to kill the Green-Lucas bill can 
now have no objection to an unimpeded plan 
for Overseas balloting. If Spangler’s action 
does have that effect within the party, 
will be so grateful as the soldier 
who are beginning to wonder 
are mercenaries fighting a war with 
izens’ rights to help decide wh 








[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 


10, 1944] 


A NIGHTMARE FOR SENATORS 
(Reprinted from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal) 
Senator Lucas, of Illinois, has mercilessly 


exposed the root of the hot resentment with 





which some of his colleagues try to repel 
the bald truth that they have refused to 
make any serious effort to facilitate \ ng 
by men and women in the arms é 
One of these Senators is the rip g neo- 
Republican, Epwarp H. Moore, of Oklahoma, 
and he was simply furious on the floor the 
other day 

Mr. Lucas pointed out to the Ok I i 
that one day Mr. M t2E migh himself 
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running against a war veter 


denied an 


un who had been 
opportunity to vote in the Presi- 
dential election next year. Mr. Lucas said 
bluntly: “Some one-armed man from Italy 
wlll be against you in the next 


lectior 


unning 
9 


Ay, there’s the rub! It may seem sn 


in 


‘5s up 


ans fear 
date next 
hare of that 
ators fear 
Idier voting 
rou to their 
rem know 

ne day and 
to demand a 


‘ 1ess of thes nators is rather 
see. An oppositio ndidate who 
rm or maybe a leg on a foreign 

uldn’t vote from there haunts their 
lr with Mr. Lucas’ help, disturbs 
their waking hours 


shore 


Congress Report and Question Plan 
Widely Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSFE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, here- 
tofore several thoughtful editorials of 
leading newspapers have been placed in 
the Recorp endorsing the plan set forth 
in House Resolution 327 to set up a pro- 
cedure for inviting Cabinet members and 
heads of independent agencies to report 
and answer questions on the floor of the 
House. I include a few of the many 
additional editorials that. have come to 
my attention on the subject: 
{From the New York Times of November 28, 
1943 | 
THE CABINET IN CONGRESS 

Secretary Hull’s dramatic appearance before 
Congress has revived the proposal that Cab- 
t members be invited regularly to present 
recommendations before Congress and 
wer questions from the floor regarding 
hem. It is instructive to recall that a meas- 
to this effect was approved by a select 
late committee headed by George H 
ton in 1881. 


rgeument € 


ren- 
The force of the committee’s 
presented in its report has not 
liminished but, if anything, has greatly in- 
d with the passage of time. Some ex- 
Houses of Congress, 
tly, to admit persons 
ors, With the priv- 
cannot be ques- 
i rmine the 
rul rovision of 
th 
As one ttee cited 
the prac t 
Dele tet hyo Y 
the right of c 
“The act of 
Department, 
the Treasu 


1 prepare pls : for the imp! 


nue and { 


rt of the public credit * ® ®* shall make 

yort and give information to either branch 

the legislature, in person or in writing, as 
nay be required, respecting all matters re- 
red to him by the Senate or House of Rep- 
entatives, or which shall appertain to his 
ne?” 
report goes on to cite further prece- 
Two of them follow: 
“Wednesday, July 22, 1789: The Secretary of 
ign Affairs (Mr. Jefferson) attended, 
reeably to order, and made the necessary 
(Annals of Congress, Ist 
, vol, 1, p. 51.) 

“Saturday, August 22, 1789: The Senate 
gain entered on executive business. The 
resident of the United States came into the 
te Chamber, attended by General Knox, 

ry r, and laid before the Senate 

statement of facts, with the 
sreto annexed, for their advice 
nsent. (Annals of Congress, Ist 

x, vol. 1, p. 66.) 

The committee report continues: 
“If there is anything perfectly plain in the 

Constitution and organization of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is that the great 
departments were not intended to be inde- 
pendent and isolated in the strict meaning 
of these terms; but that, although having a 
separate existence, they were to cooperate 
each with the other.” 

The report gees on to point out that 
through written reports of Cabinet members 
and through individual approach or through 
committees, Congress, in fact, does constantly 
seek the counsel and advice of Cabinet Cfficials 
and is to a great extent influenced by them. 
It argues that the personal appearance of 
Cabinet members on the floor would supple- 
ment and reguiarize these means of contact, 
and make them open to the public view. 

This wou'd be an appropriate time for an- 
other Congressional committee to look into 


the subject. 


wanations. 


~ 


2-e-mmnty 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
January 6, 1944] 
“INFO” FOR CONGRESS, BUT HOW? 

Congress must be provided some way to 
get information necessary for intelligently 
Gealing with the problems and conditions 
that come before it—but how? The Kefauver 
resolut which has been intrcduced but 
is still in the air, provides that Cabinet mem- 
bers could be called upon to answer questions 
with which they are acquainted, but the ob- 
jection is made that it would enable minority 
Members of Congress to make things un- 
pleasant for the administration—no matter 
what administration. And in that case the 
Cabinet member could refuse to come through 
with the information wanted, fearing they 

re being put on a griddle. 

The Monroney-Maloney resolution provides 
that a working staff be set up to provide Con- 
gress with facts on all important matters. 
There is not so much opposition to this reso- 
lution as to the former, and yet it is declared 
in Washington both resolutions are likely to 
be adopted in some form or other, but with 
the information matter emphasized. 

We do not know about the shyness of 
Cabinet members before Congress, but it cer- 
tainly is not asking too much that Congress 
be given information about matters with 
which the country is concerned. Not only is 
Congress entitled to it, but it should be re- 
quired to delve into matters before taking 
action. Too much responsibility rests on its 


shoulders to act when it does not understand. 
ym the Philadelphia Record of January 
16, 1944} 
TIGHTEN UP THE HOME TEAM 
ippose through some Alice-in-Wonder- 


nd trick the legislative and executive 
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branches of our Government lost all r 
ship with each other. 

If they had no way of communica 
each other government would be in 

So, it would seem, then, that the 
two bodies be brought together the 
their lines of communications, the : 
plete their understanding of ea 
plans and purposes. 

That adds up to better governmen 
the people. 

Some 72 percent of the country | 
that, according to a recent Gall p ! 

They approve the resolution of C 
man Estes K5sravuver that Cabi: 
and heads of key agencies should ;< 
request to be questioned by Cong: 
Government’s business in their ha 

Secretary Hull gave the idea c 
impetus when he appeared before 
tors in November to report on the 
Conference. His, of course, was a 
statement and not strictly in line \ 
Kefauver question-and-answer ¢ 

While the idea has considerable o} 
within Congress itself, there appears 
valid objection. Questions could 
hurled willy-nilly, embarrassing ths 
trative officials. Only questions w 
which first had been passed by a 
sional committee. 

The personal-appearance idea, o1 
Roosevelt has popularized thcuch he 
pioneer it, appears to have consid 
the substance of democracy. 


[From the San Antonio Evening 
December 24, 1943] 
LET CONGRESS SQUARE RESPONSIBILITY 
AUTHORITY 

That the American electorate tod 
ceeds its previous alertness where 1: 
problems and activities are concer: 
emerged sharply in a Gallup poll, 

That poll queried selected citizen 
tuting a cross section of the popul 
their reaction to Representative E 
VER’s proposal that Cabinet mem 
other heads of Government acenci 
periodically before Congress for qu 
concerning their departments’ activi 

The approving civic vote given the 
see Congressman’s suggestion shot 
cpening to the Roosevelt admin 
Seven in every 10 persons ques 
the idea. Only 7 in every 100 dis 
The high favorable percentage h« 
gecgraphical regions. 

It is to be hoped that Congress n 
upon that virtual mandate and tek 
ever steps are necessary to effectu: 
such action it would, at one and tl 
time, regain its proper sphere of i 
the Government and valuably serve 
ple it represents, by affording them n 
formation concerning their Gover 

perations and more direct control o 
operations. 

What Congress should keep in mil 
ever, is that in taking such a step it 
assuming a responsibility commensura 
its authority. That responsibility w 
in the duty properly to weigh, and : 
structively upon, the facts which w« 
given it during such questioning. M« 
terrogating Federal officials for possibl 
structionism—which, it must be admit 
largely what Congrecs has indulged in ¢ 
recent months—would not be sufiiciel 
tification for taking up those officials’ 

The people expect more. The fact 
they are eager for clearer knowledge 
derstanding of Washington activiti 
denced in their approval of the ef r 
posal—is proof that they would demand! 


+ 








From the Washington Star of November 17, 
? 1943] 
A SOUND IDEA 


etary Hull’s decision to appear tomor- 
efore an informal joint session of Con- 
; a new precedent for Cabinet offi- 
and as such may lend impetus to the 
3; of many serious-minded Americans to 
a better and more effective liaison 
1 between the legislative and executive 
1es of our Government, 
such effort is that being made by Rep- 
' itative ESTES KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, to 
I » heads of departments and independent 
' appear before the House, once a 
k or once every 2 weeks, to answer ques- 
put to them by the Members. To this 
Ar. KEFAUVER has introduced a resolu- 
amend the rules of the House to 
that kind of procedure and to set up 
1 regulations to govern it. For in- 
e, the question period would be limited 
> hours and there would be specific com- 
e controls designed to keep it from get- 
out of hand or running off on non- 





es 





cermane tangents. 
Whatever may be the weakness of this 
sal, there can be no doubt that it is 


umentally sound and that the objective 
to attain is eminently desirable. 
What it aims at is simply to bridge the gulf 
all too often puts the legislative and 
executive branches at odds when they should 
be seeing eye to eye or working in a reason- 
le cooperative manner, It is true, of course, 
the Constitution has wisely estab- 
hed these branches, along with the judi- 
ciary, as separate organs of the Government, 
of which is to encroach upon the 
vince of the other. But as Mr. KEFAUVER 
ts out, and as many others before him 
pointed out, this does not mean that 
three are sealed off from each other. 
For as coordinates, they must work to- 
her; otherwise, our Federal system limps 
the Nation suffers. 

In arguing for his little-publicized pro- 
posal, Mr. Kerauver emphasizes that the idea 
behind it is not new, but is in fact almost as 

as the Republic. Something like it was 

cated in the House in 1864, and in the 
Senate in 1881, and by President Taft in 
1913, and by many others, including Presi- 
dent Wilson, since then. 


ekKs 


tner 


[From the New York Mirror of January 14, 
1944] 
NEEDED: A REGULAR DAY OF QUESTIONING 
"T 


The fact that, because of a slight illness, 
President Roosevelt was-not able to appear 
before Congress to read his annual message, 

has been his habit, should not delay con- 

eration of Representative KEraUver’s reso- 
lution to have regular question days in Con- 
in which the chosen representatives 
ef the people may have an accounting from 

department heads—and even from the 
President himself—of all projected orders 
and legislative ideas. 

This get-together works well in Ottawa 
and London, where members of Parliament, 
including the Prime Minister, are literally 
put on the carpet. 

Nothing will bring the executive depart- 
ts of the Government closer to Congress, 
d also destroy some of the secretive meth- 
s of bureaucracy than the adoption of the 
plan of question days in Congress, as out- 
in the Kefauver resolution. 
In the Constitution, Congress is the domi- 
and controlling branch of the Govern- 


ress 





A eu 


ent 


In the last 10 years, however, Congress has 


sunk to the level of a mere branch of the 
White House and of the Cabinet depart- 
ments, and, in fact, of every swivel-chair 





tate in the New Deal. 
The recent appearance of Secretary of State 
ull kefore Congress has revived the move- 
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ment, first launched more than 60 years ago, 








that members of the Cabin be regularly 
summoned before the hich tribunal of the 
people—the Congress of the United States— 
to answer questions from the floor 


The report of a select Senate committee in 
1881, headed by Senator Pendleton, cor 
the following statement, which should be the 
kernel of the movement today to reassume 
Congress’ primal constitutional position: 

“If there is anything perfectly plain in the 
Constitution and organization of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is that the great 
departments were not intended to be inde- 
pendent and isolated in the strict meaning 
of these terms, but that, although having a 
separate existence, they were to cooperate 
each with the other.” 

The only cooperation that has existed, in 
the main, in the last 10 years among the 
President, his Cabinet, and Congress is the 
cocperation that exists between dictatorial 
bosses and cowed servants. 

Congress has too often gone down the maw 
of the bureaucratic Moloch. 

No greater authority on the American Con- 
stitution has ever lived than Supreme Court 
Justice Story. More than 100 years ago he 
saw the lurking dangers to our form of gov- 
ernment in bureaucracies not answerable to 
Congress when he said in a famous paper: 

“The Executive is compelled to resort to 
secret and unseen influences, to private in- 
terviews and private arrangements to accom- 
plish its own appropriate purposes, instead of 
proposing and sustaining its own duties and 
measures by a bold and manly appeal to the 
Nation in the face of its representatives. One 
consequence of this state of things is that 
there never can be traced home to the Execu- 
tive any responsibility for the measures 
which are planned and carried at its sugges- 
tions. Another consequence will be (if it has 
not yet been) that measures will be adopted 
or defeated by private intrigues, political 
combinations, irresponsible recommendations 
and all the blandishments of office and all 
the deadening weight of silent patronage.” 








[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of November 24, 1943] 


SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


There is no doubt that the unanimity of 
Members of both the House and Senate in the 
invitation to Secretary Hull to address a joint 
session of Congress on the Moscow Confer- 
ence was, at least in part, due to the fact that 
he had served in both the House and Senate 
before becoming Secretary of State. There 
is a strong feeling of comradeship between 
present and former members. 

It was mistakenly said that this was the 
first time a member of the Cabinet had ad- 
dressed a joint session. It was the practice 
prior to Jefferson’s day, when the Sage of 
Monticello sent his written message to Con- 
gress rather than delivering it in person, as 
Washington and Adams had done, because he 
thought the personal appearance of the Chief 


Executive savored of “a message from the 
throne.” Hull’s speaking to Congress was 
the first time in a century. The way this 


departure was received by Congress and the 
country suggests the wisdom of other ap- 
pearances by Cabinet members 

Woodrow Wilson shocked some sticklers for 
precedent when he broke a hoary old tradi- 
tion by going to the Capitol and delivering 
his message in person. He had in his studies 
of government set forth in two notable vol- 
umes his belief that Cabinet members in this 
country, as in England, should have a seat in 
the House and discuss public policies and be 
subjected to interrogations upon their recom- 
mendations. 

There is no good reason why, in the ab- 
sence of constitutional authority, members 
of the Cabinet should not be requested to 
report to Congress in person periodically so 
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that every Member \v i be informed of 
what each d was « i d subject 
himself to questions n the : \ 
That method has an nt ‘ - 
tem of hearings before a } e nu of 
committees whic lone heard the « u > 
requests. It would be a good thing 1 ‘ 

for Members of Congré b I t t 

es well, to follow the Eneli Vv 
custom, at least on important ich 
as military affa foreign rel and im- 
portant matters tou zy revenue and i- 
ministration. The Congress claims it is 
kept informed when, as a matter of fa 
knowledge is in the keeping of a commit 
We have too much government by commi - 
tees and too little public discussion of na- 
tional matters in the public forum As to 
foreign relations, there has long been too 
much “hu hush” and the 1 lack 
the inforn ion to which they are entitled. 
Except upon matters in war that might give 





aid and comfort to the enemy, the secrecy 
that attends foreign policies and military 


preparedness is more harmful than helpful. 








The secret sessions of committees are, 9 times 
out of 10, contrary to the doctrine of public 
action publicly arrived at. If Congress had 
known all that Dodd, Grew, Bowers, and oth- 
er Ambassadors had reported in the half doze 
en years before the war, could have been 


more helpful in warding off the war 
cen ind 
contrary to the spirit of the Repu 
Hull's presentation of matters of 
importance emphasizes the n¢ 
unity between the executive 
tive. 

Too much jealousy has exis 
executive officials 
The blame is not 
of the wide gulf, 


Secrecy, 


orship star chamber ses 








ted between the 
and Members of C< 
ided. As an 
there was a day 25 
when a big Navy bill was under di 
the House 

At the suggestion of the ch: 
Naval Affairs Committee the Secre 


ngress. 


one- evidence 
yet 


cu 


irs a 


Oo 
sion in 


urn 





an of the 





ry of the 
ready 


Navy occupied a seat on the floor if 
called on by the chairman, to supply data 
immediately if it was desired to put the 
House in possession of information bearing 
on the largest recommendations for naval 
strength in the history of any country. The 
chairman was master of the subject, except 


as to certain details, which the member of 
the Cabinet was able to supply as the dis- 
cussion proceeded. What happened? Cer- 
tain Members of Congress later voiced severe 
criticism of the Secretary of the Navy for 
occupying a seat on the floor while the naval 





appropriation bill was under consideration 
One Member denounced the innovation as 
“an attempt to coerce Congress.” 

It would be better for all concerned ff, 


when a measure affecting his department is 
under consideration the head of t 
ment should be invited to address 
and answer questions. Now 
appearance has the ice, why uld 
not other Cabinet members be invited to dis- 
cuss matters peculiarly in their knowledge. 
This would be public business publicly arrived 


hat depart- 


the body 
Mr. Hull’s 


+h 


at 
broken 


sh 








at, which would be good for the country, for 
the Congress, and the executive department 

The innovation of last week should become 
a practice in all matters of great importance. 
Public affairs should be debated in the open, 
secret st ms and closed-door meetings 
should be ended 

The prese 1 Congress of executive of- 
ficials for questionlr and ac inting would 
be the recapture of early Am n custom, 
not the creation of a new precedent. The 
First Congress utilized such a p nm. It 
W dropped when the need was & reat. 
It deserves to be renewed now that the need 
is peratively greater 

Woodrow Wilson supported the procedure 
in a magazine article in 1893. President Taft 
advoc d it in his annu I of 1912 
and it was later sup! ed by I lent Hard- 
ing and £ re y i > Jlu 
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Fight United States Fascists Too, Warns 
Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I rea 
with a great deal of interest an article 
appearing in the Chicago Times entitled 
“Fight United States Fascists Too, Warns 
Nelson.” Under leave granted me, I 
insert it, as follows: 

FIGHT UNITED STATES FASCISTS 

NELSON 

WASHINGTON, January 18.—War Production 
Chief Donald M. Nelson today had charged 
that Am«¢ Fascists—“psychopathic Hit- 
ler worshipers’—and pressure groups which 
play into their hands are seeking to exploit 
the United States and destroy its freedom. 

Speaking at a dinner last night in his honor 
commemorating the second anniversary of 
the War Production Board, he said the United 
States, Britain, and Russia, combining a pref- 
erence for peace with a proven superiority ior 
war, are well on their way to discouraging 
Fascism abroad, but “we must remember that 
the Hitler psychology is not confined to for- 
eign nations.” 

“Iam thinking of some men who call them- 
selves Americans but who in their intolerant 
hearts hate freedom and democracy and 
everything America stands for,” he continued. 
“Like all Fascisis, they want to ride rough- 
shod over their opponents. 

“Then there are other men, too many of 
them, who while not Fascists themselves, play 
into the hands of the would-be Hitlers. These 
are the men who make up our pressure 
groups, who seek to make big profits out of 
the war, or who produce our wartime strikes— 
men in any class who would recklessly gam- 
ble with the Nation’s future, in order to gain 
some petty, temporary advantage for them- 
selves.’ 

“To my way of thinking,” he said, “the 
psychopathic Hitler worshipers and the fool- 
ish men who give them aid are asking for 
trouble—and, if they persist, will assuredly 
get it.” 

He said the Nation’s productive achieve- 
ments have staggered the imagination of the 
world and that he deeply believes the United 
States, after winning victory, will go stead- 
ily forward with a democratic spirit even 
stronger “to amaze the world by our achieve- 
ments in peace.” 


TOO, WARNS 


Hospitalization and Care by Our Federal 
Government of Disabled Veterans of 
All Wars Returning to Civil Life in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following resolution adopted 
by the executive committee, department 
of Massachusetts, of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, on January 8, 1944, at the 
State House, Boston, Mass.: 


Whereas the Disabled American Veterans, 
Department of Massachusetts, has as its main 
objective the hospitalization and care by our 
Federal Government of the disabled veterans 
of all wars returned and returning to civil life 
in Massachusetts; and 

Whereas the elected State officers of this 
organization have since Pearl Harbor been in 
consultation with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, members of the congressional 
delegation from Massachusetts, and the man- 
ager of the Boston office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and their associates in connec- 
tion with the plans now in effect or being put 
into effect to care for our disabled comrades, 
which include: 

1. Hospitalization for general medical and 
surgical cases at the new facility about to be 
opened at West Roxbury, staffed not only by 
competent full-time doctors but assisted by 
the most eminent consultants now resident 
in Bo 

2. The continuation of arrangements for 
the treatment of general medical and surgi- 
cal cases, as in the past, at the United States 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., and at the 
Marine Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

3. The arrangements made by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, by authority of 
the President, whereby the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will utilize beds in our Army hos- 
pitals for the treatment of general medical 
and surgical cases when the need arises, 
which will include utilization of the 2,000- 
bed Army hospital, soon to be opened at 
Framingham, and the 800-bed hospital, now 
under construction at Waltham, Mass., and 
the hospitals in Fort Devens, Camp Edwards, 
Fort Standish, Fort Banks, and Westover 
Field, in addition to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities already operating at New- 
ington, Conn., White River Junction, Vt., and 
Togus, Maine. 

4. The changing over of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility at Rutland Heights, 
Mass., because of the impact of returning 
World War No. 2 veterans from a general 
medical hospital to a tuberculosis hospital 

5. The plans of the Federal Hospitalization 
Board for the erection of additional facilities 
and additions to existing facilities for the 
care of our mentally sick comraces. 

6. The setting up in Boston of a combined 
facility under one administrative manage- 
ment for the care of the disabled men of 
Massachusetts, which provides for the allo- 
cation of those administrative units which 
do not come in direct contact with the vet- 
such as personnel, finance, legal, 
supply, utilities, and mail at West Roxbury, 
Mass., and maintaining in the Federal build- 
ing the contact unit, which has to do with 
advising and assisting the veterans in the 
filing of applications for compensation, in- 
surance and other benefits, the entire Ad- 
judication Division, including the claims 
and rating boards, before whom the men 
appear for hearings and awards of compensa- 
tion and other benefits; the Rehabilitation 
Division, whose responsibility is the super- 
vision of vocational training, and all neces- 
sary records; and to include also the Medical 
Treatment Division, adequately manned and 
equipped to render out-patient treatment to 
disabled veterans who are entitled to such 
out-patient treatment for service-connected 
disabilities, and who are residents of metro- 
politan Boston: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans, Department 
of Massachusetts, unanimously endorse these 
plans in their entirety and that a copy of 


on. 


erans, 
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this resolution be forwarded to the Admin. 
strator of Veterans’ Affairs, the maz 
the Boston Combined Facility and the m 
bers of Congress from Massachusetts, 
Approved: 
CLARENCE J. Hitz, 
State Department Commander, 
Department of Massachu 
Disabled American Ve 
LEON CHASE Wartr 
Past Department Comma 
Department Adju 


Soldier Vote in Texas After World War 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, w 
leave to extend my remarks in the | 
ORD, I include the following soldier-\ 
law of Texas passed at special 
of legislature in May 1919 permittin 
honorably discharged soldiers, s 
and marines of World War No. 1 re 
in Texas to vote in all elections du 
1919 and 1920 without payment o1 
session of a poll tax: 

Senate bill 1—Chapter 3 
A bill declaring discharged sailors, so! 
and marines, who were absent from ! 

January 1919, to be qualified vote: 

elections held in this State during t 

1919 and 1920, without having p 

taxes 


(An act declaring that the war v 
Imperial Government of Germany is, v 
the provisions of section 10, article 8 
constitution of this State, a great | 
calamity in all counties, cities, and 
of the State, and declaring that b 
of said calamity and by reason « 
inadequate provisions of the laws of th 
the discharged soldiers, sailors, and n 
of this State were prevented from 
their poll taxes, under the provisions of 
tion 2, article 6, of the constitution, and t 
by reason of these facts and by reason of 
fact that section 9, article 16, of the « 
stitution of the State declares that :« 
on business of the United States sha!l 
forfeit the residence once obtained s 
deprive anyone of the right of suffrag 
therefore, declaring that said soldiers, s: 
and marines should not and ought not 1 
compelled to pay their poll taxes due 
assessed against them for the years A. D. 1 
and A. D. 1919; declaring that by auth 
of section 10, article 8, of the constitu 
said soldiers, sailors, and marines are ! 
released from the payment of the poll t 
which may have been or may be levied : 
them for the years A. D. 1918 and A. D. 1 
providing that it shall not be necessary} 
said discharged soldiers, sailors, and mari! 
in order to exercise the privilege of su! 
and vote at all elections held within the S! 
of Texas during the years 1919 and 1920 
hold a poil-tax receipt showing any poll t 
paid before the Ist day of February next | 
ceding such election, or paid at any ti! 
theretofore or thereafter; and providing ¢ 


< 


tain duties for election officers and conferring 


certain authority upon them with refe! 
thereto; regulating the manner and m: 
of counting the ballots of discharged soldic! 
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nd marines; declaring this law cumu- 
1 other election laws of this St 
where in conflict therewith: ma 
apply elections in this St 
and primary, and prov 


special 
- 
one section ol 


ite, 
to all 


dity 


Invallaivy ¢ 


tion officer o1 

they will decline, 

permit Idier, sailor 
vote hereunder; defining 

tion of this act, 

e, jurisdiction, and punishment 

viding for the printing and dis- 

10,000 copi 

rs of the 

n thereic 


any s 


and creatir 


es Of this act amor 
State and makin: 
ati r; and d 
.) 
enacted 
Tera 


by the Legislature of the 
Whereas the United States has 
yar With the Imperial German Gov- 
since the 7th day of April A. D. 
wl sald war has called from 

avocations 

f Texas and 


homes and 


ynereas 
pursuits and ordins 
1an 174,000 citizens 
id citizens from their 
places of abode into military canton- 
nd foreign countries as soldiers, sail- 
nd marines and prevented them from 
ng the ordinary privileges of citizens 
State; therefore, it is declared that 
war is, within the terms and provisions 
tion 10, article 8, of the constitution of 
State, a great public calamity in ali the 
ties, cities, and towns of this State; and 
eas the said citizens of this State in the 
ice of the Government of the United 
es as soldiers, sailors, and marines, in 
arious departments and divisions of 
nilitary service embraced within these 
have been prevented, by reason of 
service and obedience to the laws, rules 
regulations of the military service, and 
reason of the inadequate provisions of 
the laws of this State, from paying their 
ll taxes under the provisions of section 2, 
‘le 6, of the constitution of this State, 
i, by reason of the great calamity of war as 
esaid, have been so prevented; and 
iereas it is declared in section 9, article 
f the Constitution of Texas that absence 
business of the United States shall not 
feit a residence once obtained so as to 
prive anyone of the right of suffrage; there- 
it is declared that said sailors, soldiers, 
i marines should not, and ought not, to 
compelled to pay their poll taxes, due or 
ssed against them for the years A. D. 
118 and A. D. 1919; and whereas it is de- 
ired in section 3, article 1, of the Consti- 
tion of Texas that “All freemen, when they 
m a sOcial compact, have equal rights and 
man or set of men is entitled to exclu- 
e separate public emoluments or privi- 
but in consideration of public services” 
is hereby declared by the Legislature of 
xas that the services in said war of said 
ldiers, sailors, and marines were and are 
“public services” within the meaning of said 
vision of the Constitution of Texas. And 
is here declared that such sailors, soldiers, 
d marines in consideration of public serv- 
s are entitled to exclusive separate public 
luments and privileges 
Sec. 2. That, therefore, by authority of sec- 
yn 10, article 8, and section 3, article 1, of 
> constitution of this State, the legislature 
this State, by vote of two-thirds of each 
use, duly entered and recorded thereon, 
es hereby release to the said soldiers, sail- 
and marines the payment of all poll taxes 
h may have been or may be levied against 
em for the years A. D. 1918 and A. D. 1919. 
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Sec. 3. It is further dec! 
t said discharged 


be mecessary for 
rs, and m in or 
privilege of suffrage and vote 
held within the State of Te: 
years 1919 and 1920, to hold a poll 
showing any poll tax paid bef 

of February n receding 

paid at any time tl t 
as prc i 


not sailors, 


ldi y >< ; 
soldis rines der t 


oO exercise the 


vided in ar 

49. of the Revisec 

of as of 1911 

4. All such dischargec 
nd marines coming witl 


Tex 
SEc. 


then ‘ 
o such fact, stati I 
davit, the unit in which they wv 
the time of their disc! 
may be, and 
and present place of resi 
may be made before any 
administer oaths or by f 
tion authorized to administer oat 
presentation of such discharge or 
of such affidavit, if the voter 
qualified, except having paid his poll tax, th 
he shall be qualified to vote and shall be } 
mitted to vote at any election held within the 
State of Texas. If an affidavit is made, then 
the affidavit shall be filed with the election 
officers and shall be preserved in a box or 
receptacle in the same manner that ballots are 
preserved. If a voter present his discharge, 
then a memorandum of the contents of the 
discharge shall be made by one of the election 
officers, and shall be filed by him and pre- 
served in the same manner that affidavits are 
required to be preserved under this act: Pro- 
vided, That the terms and provisions of this 
act shall apply only to such discharged sailors, 
soldiers, and marines as may have received 
honorable discharges from their r 
branches of the military service 

Sec. 5. All ballots voted under this act shall 
be written or stamped on the back thereof by 
the election officers, or under their direction, 
and contain the words “discharged 
ballot,” before said ballot may be voted 
may be counted. It shall be filed and 
counted as shall be the ballots of other voters. 

Sec. 6. This law shall be cumulative of 
other election laws of this State, exce} 
wherein conflict therewith and where in co! 
flict, this act shall prevail: Provided 
That the invalidity of any section of this a 
shall not affect the constitutionality of any 
other section. 

Src. 7. This act shall apply to all elections 
in this State—general, special, and primary 

Sec. 8. It is declared that where the word 
‘soldier” or the word “sailor” or the wond 
“marines” is used in this act, it shall include 
all enlisted men and officers in the tary 
and naval service of the United States in the 
present war. 

Sec. 9. Anyone who is not in fact a dis- 
charged soldier, sailor, or marine as these 
terms have been defined in this act, who pre- 
sents himself at any voting place to vote in 
this State and represents to the election offi- 
cers that he is a discharged soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or makes the affidavit herein provided 
for discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion shall be punished by confinement in the 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Seventy-third 
Annual Meeting of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, January 14, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture recently held 
its annual meeting in Topeka. The 
membership of this board is representa- 
tive of all phases of Kansas agriculture 
and is composed of some of Kansas’ 
ablest and most progressive farmers. I 
believe that the board speaks authori- 
tatively for the farmers of Kansas and 
that the resolutions adopted at its an- 
nual meeting represent the views of a 
great majority of Kansas farmers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit these resolutions herewith: 

VICTORY 


Together with our fellow countrymen, we 
grimly realize that our first Job is to win the 
war. We rededicate ourselves to that task. 
As farmers and stockmen, we pledge our 
utmost efforts for the maximum production 
of food and fiber as our primary contribution 
toward ultimate victory and the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 


COOPERATION 


The times call for the close cooperation of 
all interests, and we urge coordinated action 
of labor, industry, and agriculture in the 
prosecution of sound production policies, 


COOPERATIVES 


We recognize the sound philosophy and un- 
derlying principles of cooperative marketing, 
purchasing, and service organizations and 
commend the activities of these groups in 
their contribution to agricultural prosperity 
and the public welfare. 


WAR AND POST-WAR 


In the development of all war and post-war 
national and international policies affecting 
agricultural production and distribution, we 
insist that producer representation and ex- 
pression be fully recognized and that agri- 
culture be adequately represented on all 
agencies dealing with these all-important 
problems, as well as at the peace conference. 


PARITY 


We believe in the principle of true parity 
for agriculture—a concept which thinking 
people of all groups of our society commonly 
recognize as just. We do not seek more than 
this fair relationship with other interests, 
either in peace or war, but insist that insofar 
as possible the parity status be secured and 
maintained. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


The A. A. A. program, including soil con- 
servation and commodity loans, has proven 
its value to agriculture. 

We reaffirm our continued support of the 
national farm program. 

The intent of the law was to bring about 
parity prices for farm commodities, 

We demand that the practice of any Gov- 
ernment agency having a tendency to lower 
farm prices below parity be discontinued. 

Funds for Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans are not definitely assured. We insist 
that Congress make the necessary appropria- 
tions for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to definitely guarantee the continuance of 


the commodity-loan program, until those 
crops so benefited shall have reached parity. 
We urge that the crop-insurance program 
be reinstated and funds for its operation be 
provided, 
COST OF LIVING 


While living costs have advanced, yet to- 
day it requires a smaller percent of the in- 
dustrial income (22 percent) for the purchase 
of food than ever before in the history of 
our Nation. Therefore, the prices received 
by farmers for food commodities cannot be 
held accountable for the increased cost of 
living. 

INFLATION 

Since inflation is caused by too much buy- 
ing power in the hands of the people—more 
money than goods available—its control 
would seem to require the bringing of supply 
and demand into balance, by abundant pro- 
duction, together with a tax and saving pro- 
gram to siphon off dangerous dollars. It 
would appear a helpful policy to use excess 
income in paying debts, investing in War 
bonds and subscribing liberally to the various 
war-chest funds. 


CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 


We deplore the use and the proposed ex- 
tension of subsidies to roll back agricultural 
prices under the guise of reducing the food 
costs to consumers. Money for subsidies, 
interest, and administration can be provided 
only through taxes or by borrowing. With 
the national income at the highest in our 
history, there is no justification for charging 
these costs to future generations or to the 
soldiers who are now fighting on the various 
battle fronts of the world. 


FARM CREDIT 


We appreciate the benefit to agriculture of 
the Farm Credit Administration and ac- 
kowledge the benefits of a unified system of 
farm credits, under one management, for 
mortgage loans and crop and livestock pro- 
duction. 

COST OF GOVERNMENT 


There is no question that government 
could be improved and its cost lowered by 
abolishing many overlapping agencies that 
are not essential and by consolidations of 
others to prevent duplication of services. 
This would save both money and manpower 
that could be profitably used in the war 
effort. 


FARM MACHINERY 


In order that agriculture may meet the goal 
for food production as set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, insomuch as the present increased 
allotment is insufficient, an adequate amount 
of new machinery, trucks, and repair parts 
must be provided, and we, therefore, respect- 
fully request the War Production Board to 
immediately allocate and provide additional 
steel and necessary material for the produc- 
tion of component parts. 


PROTEIN FEEDS 


Since the War Food Administration has an- 
nounced that there is about the same amount 
of protein concentrates per animal unit this 
feeding season as there was prior to 1940, 
when there was no trouble in its equitable 
distribution, we urge the Food Administra- 
tion to immediately take effective steps to 
relieve the present intolerable situation by 
directing that livestock producers receive their 
fair share of protein in primary form for eco- 
nomical and speedy production. From cur- 
rent information, it appears that large mixed- 
feed manufacturers have acquired stocks of 
protein at the expense and in discrimination 
of farmers and stockmen. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend prompt reallocation of supplies on 
the basis of 1940 distribution. 


STATES’ RIGHTS 
During an emergency period such as we are 
experiencing at the present time, we recog- 
nize the necessity of centralized control 
placed in the hands of the Chief Executive. 
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Normally, however, it is our belief that 1 
order to preserve the full functions of a dem. 
ocratic government and the American way 
of life, as much decentralization and loc 

control should be left to the States and loca) 


units of government as possible. 
STATE LAW COMPLIANCE 


In the handling, distribution, and sale of 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, nursery stock, and 
similar materials handled by Federal agencies 
we strongly urge that the laws and reoyle. 
tions of the various States into which said 
commodities are moved be complied with, 


BUTTER RATION POINTS 


We favor the lowering of ration points for 
butter to the same level as so-called butter 
substitutes. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Manufacturers are again putting forth ef. 
forts to repeal Federal taxes on oleomarga- 
rine, and we urge our Kansas congressional 
delegation to retain this ban on an inferior 
food substitute, as in the interest of public 
health, the diary industry, and sound policy, 


MEAT INSPECTION 


There should be no relaxing of meat in- 
spection during this period of emergency. 
Any relaxation would tend to increase the 
possibility of introduction and spread of 
dangerous, contagious, and infectious diseases 
through importations from foreign countries. 
We recommend that the inspection of meat, 
meat products, and byproducts of meat be 
carefully safeguarded during this period. 


QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS 


Owing to the rapid transit of men and ma- 
terials between various points in the world, 
extra vigilance must be exercised to guard 
against the dangers of introducing foreign 
insect pests and plant diseases, and hence we 
respectfully urge stringent inspection service 
in connection with the enforcement of all 
Federal quarantines, 


PORTS OF ENTRY 


We want to urge again that the ports of 
entry be eliminated. 


KANSAS-COLORADO CASE 


In the 15 decisions heretofore rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in- 
volving the waters of interstate streams, the 
Court has announced and applied the prin- 
ciple that there must be an equitable di- 
vision or apportionment of the benefits of an 
interstate stream as between the States af- 
fected. That has been denied by the Court 
in the recent Arkansas River decision by its 
action in dismissing the prayers of both 
States. 

We insist that the sovereign State of Kan- 
sas rightly is entitled to an equitable part of 
the waters of the Arkansas River, for irriga- 
tion and other purposes. We believe the 
State should take such steps as may be 
necessary to protect its interests in this im- 
portant matter, and that we should dili- 
gently press forward to a final solution of this 
problem. 

FILLED MILK 

Rather humanly, perhaps, manufacturers 
of so-called food substitutes are taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of war to promote 
their selfish interests, and we must be dili- 
gent in our opposition to these insidious 
campaigns, to protect the public health and 
welfare and the agricultural industry. We 
must be watchful of the Kansas filled milk 
law which twice has been attacked and for 
the second time, just recently, upheld by the 
State’s highest court. 

FARM LABOR 

So long as it appears that we must rely 
largely upon our own resources, we urge 
the closest cooperation with State and Fed- 
eral agencies that are striving to effectuate 
the most practicable farm labor program for 
the State, and urge all draft boards to rec- 
ognize agriculture as an essential industry 
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Robert Bowman, of Kern County, Calif. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ELLIOTT. 
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purebred Berkshire swine breex y en- 
terprises in that valley, in addition to 
alfalfa, cotton, dairy, nd o proj 
Robert wv ae of t 1e Kern County 
Union High School F. P. A. « oter at 


ersfield. He 


was vice president of the 
un Joaquin regional F. F. A. organiza- 
yn comprising more than 50 chapt ; 
n April 1942 he was elected president of 


: 
the California Association of the 





ire 
Farmers of America. 

He won the California State Future 
Farmers pub! ic-s} eaking contest in 1942 
and placed fourth in the Pacific regional 
finals. He is a lecturer of the local 
grange and secretary of the Kern County 


Pomona Grange. He is also a member 
of the Farm Bureau in Ke rn ¢ 
While a ident in high sc 

took an active part in athe l ac 


made dd grades 





gor in his studies, anc 


al 


ried on a large supervised farming 
program as a part = his vocational agri- 
culture work. He earnedat of more 


than $2,000 from his farming t 
while he was a stud nt in hi 
Since being ¢ juated, Robert has de- 
time to farming. he 
or income of $3,824 from h 

eram last year. Robert i 
continuing his farming activities while 
serving as president of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, whicl 


tir 


al 
a 
th 


; 
4 
school 


1 is composed of 








more than ae farm bo} who e 
stud nts of voca onal agric re int 

public secondary schools. ert ist - 
cal of the fa ith of t y who be- 
lieve in the of farming and the 
ability of farm youth to do their part in 
building a better way of life on the farm. 


Last fall at the National F. F. A. conven- 
tion, he was elected to the American 
Farmer degree, which is the highest de- 
gree attainable in that organizati 

Other national officials of the F. F. A., 
who are visitors today in the Nation’s 
Capital are: O. Beverly Rol Weyers 


on. 


ier, 





Cave, Va., first vice president; Ralph 
ae Ashton, Ill., second vice presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Clifford, Bz re 
third vice president; Robert Bart ness 

s City, Mont., fourth vice p dent; 


and Byron Freeman, Westl Mo., stu- 
dent secretary. 

In closing, I — lik 
Mr. Howard Dickson 


wre 
oro, 


e to complim 
and his : 





t 1 ++ an di no acc ymmpli hy 1é nts 
the F. F A. of K rn County. Thi $so- 
ciation is th e largest agricultural voca- 
tional.syst in the at 


" 
il 

want to compl 

f } 

or | 


the Federal agent of Agriculture Edu- 


his fine work 





HON. WILL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. \ 
Speaker, under leave to extend m 
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in the effort to withdraw alcohol entirely 
from the country’s beverages, the measure was 
flouted from the moment of its adoption. The 
people would not have it. It was assailed 
from every quarter, largely on the score that 
it opposed the principle of privilege, or per- 
sonal liberty as it was often called. They 
insisted on the right of determining their 
own customs and sccial habits by voluntary 
choice and not by legal process. 

The attempt to make prohibition a living, 
workable provision in the legal structure of 
the land led not only to the break-down of 
the prohibition law itself but brought in its 
train the most vicious record of habitual 
law violations ever known in the history of 
the Nation This situation caused many 
serious-minded persons who had long advo- 
cated constitutional prohibition to eventu- 
ally reverse their position and welcome the 
repeal of the constitutional amendment 
which came early in the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

The attempt to bring this law back again 
into the private lives of the people, when 
they are already harassed by a myriad of 
restrictions necessarily imposed by ‘the war, 
would threaten a Nation-wide irritation 
which might have disastrous effects on the 
whole war effort. 

It would not reduce drinking by a gill. It 
would introduce another gigantic flood of 
law violations when the country is already 
struggling against a tidal wave of lawlessness 
that threatens to breach every dike an 
anxious country is trying to build against 
the peril of inflation. 

It is an ill-timed and unwise suggestion 
and sensible citizens will hope that the pro- 
posed measure will meet a quick demise in 
the congressional pigeonhole, to which it is 
hopefully reported to be headed. 


Let Soldiers Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, there are Members in this 
House who are determined that there 
shall be some sort of record vote on the 
question of the Worley bill or the prin- 
ciples embodied in it. These Members 
feel that the soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who are on duty in all parts of the 
world will not have an adequate chance 
to vote unless there is a simplified and 
uniform Federal ballot. 

The Rules Committee refused the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress, the 
Honorable EuGENE Wor.teEy of Texas, for 
a rule which would guarantee a roll-call 
vote on the Worley bill. It is apparently 
the hope ‘of certain Members of the 
House that there will be only a teller vote 
and that on this teller vote these people 
will be able to defeat the Worley bill and 
hence will never have to answer to the 
soldiers for their actions. 

We, on the contrary, feel that if the 
Worley vote should be defeated in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union there should then be 
an opportunity for a separate roll call. 


| This usually comes on a motion to re- 





commit by the minority party. It is ob- 
vious since the minority party members 
on the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress are all opposed to the 
Worley bill that in their motion to re- 
commit they will not make possible the 
roll call on the Worley bill but will try 
to avoid any evidence of how they feel 
on that important issue. 

There seems only one way to circum- 
vent that strategy. We can develop a 
new significance for an earlier vote. It 
is for that reason that we intend to make 
the vote on the previous question on the 
adoption of the rule the test vote as to 
whether a Member does or does not favor 
a uniform Federal ballot which can be 
distributed to the soldiers and insure 
their participation in the election. On 
such a vote the Members of the House 
will have an opportunity to take a stand 
for or against soldier voting. They will 
write their own record for the men and 
women in the armed services to examine 
when they return from the defense of 
their country. 

Accordingly, those of us who want to 
give the soldier the best chance to vote 
have prepared a pledge which sets forth 
our intentions. It is as follows: 


Favoring the principles of the Worley 


| soldier-vote bill, I hereby pledge myself to 


support a request for the yeas and nays 
when the previous question is moved in the 
House of Representatives on the adoption of 
the rule in the House, and then to vote “nay” 
on the previous question so that, in the event 
the previous question is defeated, it may then 
be in order to move to amend the rule to per- 
mit, if necessary, a separate motion to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions to the com- 
mittee in charge immediately to report back 
to the House as a substitute the provisions 
of the Worley bill, H. R. 3982, which bill, in 
our opinion, will insure that the men and 
women in the American armed forces shall 
have the greatest possible opportunity to 
participate in forthcoming elections through 
the medium of a uniform Federal ballot. 


That pledge was signed last night by 
27 men who participated in its prepara- 
tion. They were: Bob Sikes, Michael J. 
Kirwan, Thad F. Wasielewski, Mike 
Mansfield, James A. Wright, John J. 
Sparkman, Daniel K. Hoch, La Vern R. 
Dilweg, J. H. Folger, Ray J. Madden, 
Howard McMurray, Chet Holifield, Clair 
Engle, John R. Murdock, Jerry Voorhis, 
Emory H. Price, Clinton P. Anderson, 
John E. Fogarty, Grant Furlong, George 
Sadowski, A. M. Fernandez, William A. 
Rowan, Estes Kefauver, Will Rogers, Jr., 
J. Percy Priest, Brooks Hays, Michael! A. 
Feighan. 

Today more than 70 additional Mem- 
bers have signed the agreement. While 
I want it distinctly understood that these 
are not all the Members who favor this 
course, I present their names: 

Albert Gore, Mike Monroney, Wirt 
Courtney, A. L. Bulwinkle, Clarence F. 
Lea, James M. Curley, Thomas J. Lane, 
John W. Murphy, Victor Wickersham, 
James O’Connor, Maurice Sullivan, Her- 
man P. Eberharter, Arthur G. Klein, 
J. W. Robinson, Herbert C. Bonner, R. E. 
Thomason, Louis C. Rabaut, John D. 
Dingell, George D. O’Brien, Samuel 
Dickstein, Charles C. Buckley, Thomas 
J. O’Brien, B. M. Vincent, Louis Ludlow, 
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Jennings Randolph, John M. Coffee 
Thomas F. Burchill, Ed. V. Izac, Comp. 
ton I. White, Donald L. O’Toole, Thom 
S. Gordon, William L. Dawson, Ceci! Rp. 
King, Emanuel Celler, Francis V. Walt 
James J. Heffernan, Richard F. Har! 
Martin J. Kennedy, Augustine B. Ke}! 
John Lesinski, Vito Marcantonio, Marti; 
Gorski, A. L. Somers, Walter Lynch. 
Francis J. Myers, Nat Patton, Lina! 
Beckworth, Lyndon B. Johnson. I 
Green, William B. Barry, James H. Foy, 
Thomas Scanlon, Matthew J. Merritt, 
George E. Outland, James M. Fitzpat- 
rick, Pat Cannon, Wright Patman, D. 
Ward, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Lans- 
dale G. Sasscer, Ed Gossett, John Kee, 
John H. Tolan, Michael J. Bradley, 
Harold C. Hagen, Usher L. Burdick, John 
W. Flannagan, Jr., 

Orville Zimmerman, Thomas Ford, Jed 
Johnson, J. Buell Snyder, William T, 
Byrne, John J. Delaney, Elmer Wene, 
Edward J. Hart, Joseph L. Pfeifer, and 
George Mahon. 
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Call of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of January 25, 1944: 


CALL OF HUMANITY 


The President has forestalled certain action 
in Congress in behalf of the threatened 
Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe. He has set 
up a War Refugee Board to attempt the 
rescue of “the victims of enemy oppression 
who are in imminent danger of death.” This 
decision follows the initiative of Senator 
GILLETTE, whose resolution to the same ef- 
fect had already been reported out by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and was on 
the calendar for Senate debate this week. A 
similar resolution introduced by Represent- 
atives WILL Rocers and JosEPH C, BALDWIN 
was on its way through the House. Passage 
by an overwhelming majority had been in- 
dicated. The industrious spadework done by 
the Emergency Committee to Save the Jew- 
ish People in Europe had contributed to this 
prospect, and the committee is likewise en- 
titled to credit for the President’s forehanded 
move. The proponents of the legislative reso- 
lutions, who are drawn impartially from both 
parties in Congress, will no doubt welcome 
Presidential action without  reservati 
Perhaps they would have rephrased the title 
to exclude the word “refugees,” for, after a! 
the congressional aim was that steps should 
be taken before the Jews become refuget 
But the purpose in establishing the new 
Board embraces the object of the resolution 
and that is the main thing. 

The new Board will be composed of Secre- 
taries Hull, Morgenthau, and Stimson. An 
executive director will be appointed, and this, 
of course, will be the key post, to be filled, 
presumably, by a person of both distinction 
and energy. He is assured in advance of 
maximum cooperation by the State Depart- 
ment, The Department already has been di- 








+ on recommendation of the Board to 
l ichés with diplomatic 
be stationed in places where aid 
» given to war refugees pending the 
nent of permanent pians. Little can 
e, of course, to stop the mass killing, 
Cc ding to the Archbishop of Can- 
; going on at the rate of 10,000 Jews 
But, as Senator GmLLerTe has said, the 
er’s hand might be stayed if the Big 
e to indicate that their recent state- 
1 atrocities applied equally to the Jew 
nation program. 
ld have been done immediately after 
s New Year declaration that “our whole 
efforts, and our existence must be 
i to only one end: the complete ex- 
ion of the Jew all over Europe.” 
> measure is the Other step the Iowan 
mind in that it contemplates rescue 
pitality in special reservation camps 
utral and other territory. When the 
ncy sets up the centers to which the 
in escape, there will be that much 
encouragement to the Jews to escape 
s toils. 
hope the President will also be fore- 
ed in the matter of feeding the starving 
of occupied Europe. A resolution call- 
1 the administration to facilitate this 
,nitarian measure is going through Con- 
It should be speeded up, if the Presi- 
t will not cut short its career by adopting 
nose. There is not the slightest reason 
rnore to bar mercy ships to Europe. The 
will be won by military, not economic, 
ns, and when this was realized, the major 
for opposition to this act of charity 
etely disappeared. We won't say it was 
i to hold out against action. It was 
, stupid, an example of how the mind 
keep pace with the facts. No cost to 
untry would be involved in authoriz- 
nercy ships to go to the beleaguered 
tries. The food, the ships, and the per- 
1 will all come from neutral countries. 
r the experience in Greece, where outside 
is saved thousands of lives, there is no 
er excuse for a moment’s delay in au- 
aid. Now that the President has 
ipated congressional action in behalf of 
Jews, he should anticipate congressional 
in behalf of the children of Europe, 
is the children who would be benefited 
No greater tragedies have been re- 
led in civilized history than those which 
w stirring our Congress. 





ne 





Installment Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we usu- 
receive letters of criticism of what 
Congress has done, and also of the vari- 
regulations of the governmental 
rtments; therefore, it is indeed a 
isure for me to insert in the Recorp 
resolution received from George W. 
h, managing director of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California, Inc., 
‘reby the continuance of regulation 
without fundamental change under 
> jurisdiction and administration of 
e Federal Reserve System is recom- 
nded: 


Wl Treas 


TY 
A AlN 





regulation “W” adopted by the 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
n in oider to carry out the President's 
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order of August 9, 1941, and made 








effective September 1. 1941 : 
ob ve ft rder, which in ; ré 
“To keep the cost of living from spiraling - 
Ww iv I t discourage cr! t i i iil- 
ment buying and encourage the payme 
C mortgages, and other obligations, for 
this promotes savings, retards excessive buy- 
in id a lount available 
creditors fo hase of War bor as 
I been r more tl 2 ye . 
ana 

Whereas we of the furniture trade at retail 
engage in installment selling to a er de- 


g so have dill 


and in d ] 
all of the provisions of the 
originally written and 
amended; and 
Whereas the 


cree 





members of this 


ciation of Retail Furniture Dealers, having 
conscientiously adhered to regulation “W” 
in the operation of their extensive credit 


businesses, feel that their experiences with 
consumer credit control as established in the 


regulation entitles them to a definite ex- 
pression as regards the effectiveness of the 


control on both buyer and seller: So there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee, 
board of directors of the Retail Furniture 
Association of California, Inc., regard regu- 
lation “W” as being particularly outstanding 
and effective among hundreds of Government 
directives for the following reasons: 

1. Achievement of objectives to a marked 
degree. 

2. Simplicity and ease of understanding. 

3. Businesslike and considerate administra- 
tion by the Federal Reserve System. 

4. Universal popularity among the great 
numbers of American businessmen and con- 
sumers whose selling and buying credit is 
controled by it; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, Inc., heartily approves 
the regulation as now written and adminis- 
tered, that we recommend no fundamental 
changes be made in the directive for the 
present, especially in the maximum credit 
period as now allowed, and that we petition 
the Congress of the United States to continue 
regulation W, by legislation if required, fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities under the 
capable administration of the Federal Re- 
serve System and any contemplated changes 
in its provisions after the war be left to the 
judgment of the Federal Reserve System; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Washington, D. C., the 
Federal Reserve Bank, twelfth district, San 
Francisco, Calif., and California congressional 
Representatives at Washington. 

RETAIL FURNITURE ASSO- 
CIATION OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
H. F. Barcer, 
President. 
Georce W. FIiTcH, 
Managing Director and Secretary. 
San FRANCISCO, CaLir., December 3, 1943. 





Simplified Income-Tax-Return Form 


Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OP ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. O. B. Logan, of Tumbling 
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typical of 
i expresses 
sence of the com- 
plaints against too much red tape. The 
forms which must be filled out today are 


Shoals, Ark. This letter {is 


received an 





especially burdensome to the small busi- 
nesses and I sincerely hope the Commit- 


tee on Ways and Means will give particu. 


lar at 


tention to simplifying the income- 

















tax reports. Likewise, I urge the vari- 
ous bureaus to give attention to tl nat- 
ter 
The letter follows: 
TUMBLING SHOALS, ARK 
January 18, 1944, 
Mr. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Congressman of the Third D 
R Mk. FULBRIGHT: I appreciate very 
you writing me adout the matter ¢ 1 
it gives me a chance to ¢ l me of my 
I I ms i w es \ \ ] a 
E of them Fil the u ir social- 
laws that require a n to ! ° 
a ber before he wi Ss and : em} r 
can hire him, then an em] er has to put 
up 4 percent against his 1 perce: and not 
that as much as the red tape that we employ- 
ers have to contend with and 
high-paid Government  agencis 
around and checking our record 
icizing us and keeping us tore 1 
tim And threatening us with heavy fines 
and making us feel as if we were under di- 
rect dictatorship and which we are 1 a 
sense. Then comes the with! ng tax and 
all of its red tape. And some higher official 
checking on it. And the ( es ¢ com- 
plicated income tax with a n 1 dollars’ 
worth of red tape, and all of put to- 
gether makes a real burden on small er - 


ers, aS well as the large businesses I have 
put in since the 


first of the ye my entire 
time away from my work trying to make it 
my 1943 report and not started ¢ 1 yet 
And I am the kind of person that just wants 
what is right and do not mind y ing taxes 
but hate to lose one-fourth of my time f: m 
my work and do not accomplish myself or 
the Government either a thing zy, and it is 
more than small businessmen can stand up 
under. So if there is one thing 1 can do 


to help relieve the 1] 

much appreciated. I have written Mrs. Cara- 
way, Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. MILLs regard- 
ing same, and you will find many people 


complaining and howlin 
Yours truly 
O. B. LoGan, 





Simplify the Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 
Mr. POULSON. 


Mr. Speaker, the let 


ter which follows is not an exception to 
the rule but aptly represents the ma- 
jority, in fact, some letters con 1 un- 
printable language. This narticular 
gentleman is very unique in his d - 
tion of the bill and his opinion of the 
Originators. Taking adva 

Situations, we find musnhi m L 
alleged tax a iY »p - 
sional re n I 1 t a 
ewildered t I ar o insert- 
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out by one of these so-called tax ad- 
visers. You will note that this is for 
salary and wages only, and this class 
of taxpayer should certainly receive ad- 
vice from Federal officials, rather than 
fall prey to these fake tax advisers. 

I want to emphasize the necessity of 
some immediate action to simplify the 
income-tax returns in order that the 
taxpayer can figure his own taxes due. 

The letters I mentioned are as follows: 

I have just received the 1943 income-tax 
form. It is a masterpiece of unintelligible 
junk, pure unadulterated junk, no one with- 
out a legalistic mind should attempt to even 
try to make a halfway decent return upon 
such a confusing mess of mumbo jumbo. 

As one of your constituents, I urge you 
to do all you can to prevent a recurrence of 
this flagrant tax form which, no doubt, is 
taxing the patience of every taxpaying 
citizen. 

The Treasury officials and even Congress 
itself? pos the acme of optimism in be- 
lieving that such a tax form could be un- 
derstocd by the average citizen. 

It is indeed a sad commentary upon the 
creative ability of the heads of the Treasury 
Department. They are asking the people to 
pay their taxes but seem to try to do every- 
thing within their power to prevent them 
from doing so. They say that the average 
I. Q. of the average person is that of a 13- 
year-old child; if this be true, then the tax 
form should be readily understood by a 13- 
year-old 

Very truly yours, 
DAVID BLOWER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ess 


TAX SERVICE ADVERTISEMENT 


JANUARY 7, 1944. 

Dear Sir oR MADAM: You have no doubt re- 
ceived your 1943 income- and Victory-tax re- 
turn forms from the collector's office and we 
are now in a position to assist you in prepar- 
ing same for filing; if you did not receive 
forms, we have a supply here. 

Owing to the changes in the Federal in- 
come-tax law the present tax return is far 
more complex than heretofore and will re- 
quire more time to prepare. Our previous 
experience has disclosed that many taxpayers 
postpone the preparation of their income-tax 
returns until the approach of the deadline for 
filing, as a consequence we are obliged to turn 
away countless persons because of their late- 
ness. To avoid this and to enable us to 
take care of all our clients, we are offering 
the following inducements: 

Appointments made and kept prior to Jan- 
uary 31, 25-percent reduction. 

Appointments made and kept prior to Feb- 
ruary 15, 20-percent reduction. 

Appointments made and kept prior to Feb- 
ruary 29, 10-percent reduction. 

Minimum rates prevail on appointments 
made after February 29. 

Our minimum rate for preparing a joint 
return for income from salary and wages only, 
including the 1944 declaration of estimated 
tax and the California State tax return is 
$20; in the event separate returns are ad- 
visable to effect a tax savings, the minimum 
charge is $25. Where other income is in- 
volved, the rate will depend upon the addi- 
tional time required to prepare the return. 

We enclose a list showing information that 
will be required in the preparation of your 
tax return to assist you in gathering same. 

Your early call for an appointment will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


P. S—To individuals whose income is 
under $3,000 and who are eligible for and will 
obviously benefit from the use of the short 
form of the tax return, the minimum rate 
will be $10, subject to the same conditions as 
above. 


OT ee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present an 
address made by the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, the 
Honorable D. LANE Powers, before the 
Hadassah at Trenton, N. J., on Sunday, 
January 16, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
happy to be here tonight on the occasion of 
this dinner tendered by Hadassah, and I 
consider it a privilege to pay tribute to an 
organization whose women are engaged in 
the task of rescuing the victims of Nazi op- 
pression and rebuilding their bodies and 
souls. 

Special mention should be made of the 
magnificent work carried on under your 
youth Aliyah program and special praise 
must go to that grand and noble woman, 
Miss Henrietta Szold. Ten thousand boys 
and girls, many of them orphans, have been 
snatched from gutters, labor camps, ghettos, 
from a land of torture and murder, and have 
been transported to safety in a haven of 
refuge, Palestine. These children have not 
only looked death in the face, but have seen 
death dealt out to their parents, their broth- 
ers, their sisters. Many of them have come 
to Palestine suffering from malnutrition, dis- 
ease, mental shock, and great sorrow of the 
spirit. In healing them and in caring for 
them, Hadassah has righly earned the ad- 
miration of the civilized world. 

But the task of rehabilitating the perse- 
cuted members of the Jewish people and of 
affording them the opportunity to develop as 
freemen in their own homeland did not be- 
gin yesterday. Let us go back in the history 
of Palestine a mere 25 years. The land was 
barren and desolate. Where now stands the 
beautiful modern city of Tel Aviv, there was 
a shifting sand dune. 

In November 1917, England issued the his- 
toric Balfour Declaration, which promised 
that Government’s aid in the establishment 
of a Jewish national home in Palestine. The 
Balfour Declaration was published to the 
world with full approval of all the Allied 
Powers then engaged in the First World War, 
and with the encouragement and support of 
the United States. The League of Nations 
conferret the mandate for Palestine upon 
Great Britain for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of that declaration. At that 
time world leaders, such as Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Churchill, Smuts, and many others 
prophesied that when sufficient numbers of 
Jews had arrived in Palestine through con- 
tinued immigration, a Jewish commonwealth 
would arise there. 

In 1922, the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States, by unani- 
mous vote, adopted a joint resolution favor- 
ing the establishment of the Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. Two years later, a special 
treaty between England and the United 
States gave reinforced American sanction to 
the mandate for Palestine. I should like to 
call one clause of that treaty in particular 
to your attention. It reads: “Nothing in the 
treaty shall be affected by any modifications 
which may later be made in the terms of 
the mandate, unless such modifications shall 
have first been assented to by the United 
States.” 

The United States has never relinquished 
that right. Every American President, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
has reaffirmed the declared and traditional 
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policy of the United States with regard to 
Palestine—the restoration of the Jewish pn 
tional homeland. 

Because they had faith in the words of 
the Balfour Declaration, thousands of J; 
especially those from the destitute land 
Europe, immigrated to Palestine. Pion: 
young and old, flocked there to build ho; 
They drained swamps; they irrigated the « 
land; they developed industry and comme 
Hospitals, farms, factories, modern cities ; 
peared overnight out of the blood, sweat 
tears of the thousands of home-seeking J; 
All this in a brief 25 years. ; 

Today the results of this Jewish effort ay 
development are contributing mightily t 
success of Allied arms in the Middle |} 
Palestine, alone, of all the countries in t 
Middle East, has been the active and lo\ 
ally of the United Nations from the very start 
of the war. Jewish Palestine has sent 30 
volunteers into direct action against the a 
gressors—30,000 out of a total population of 
slightly over half a million. In the United 
States, ladies and gentlemen, this would b: 
the equivalent of a voluntary enlistment of 
over 8,000,000. And despite the fact that Jey 
constitute but one-third of the total Pal 
tine population, a full 75 percent of 
volunteers are Jews. 

These Palestinian Jewish troops, attached 
to the British Eighth Army of General M 
gomery, did heroic work in driving Marshal 
Rommel! out of Africa. They have left the 
dead on every Mediterranean and Middl 
Eastern battlefield. 

Jewish factories, working three shifts a 
day, are turning out vital war materials f 
the Allied armies, and since the outbreak of 
the war the citizens of the Palestine home 
front have upped their industrial produ 
by 274 percent. 

Mr. Churchill has said that a people is e: 
titled to its freedom to the extent that 
fights for it. The Jews of Palestine are fight 
ing. They are fighting not only for their ow 
lives and rights, but have joined in the com 
mon struggle to protect the rights of all pe 
ple in all lands. 

There is in force today the Chamberlain 
White Paper—one of the blackest document 
ever issued by any democracy—which, if 1 
abrogated very soon, will stop all new Jewi 
immigration into Palestine after March 31, 
just 2 months from now. It will freeze the 
Jews into a permanent minority in their own 
homeland. 

This White Paper was penned by former 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s Colonial Office 
in 1939. It was issued to placate those Arabs 
who had been stirred up against the British 
and Jews by the Nazis and the Fascists. It 
climaxed the era of appeasement, and was 
denounced in the strongest terms by thx 
who later led England through her dark da! 

We have been told that the appeasing d 
are over. But the White Paper remains 

It is inconceivable that a nation whi 
helped to frame the Atlantic Charter, a na- 
tion which proclaimed that all men in all 
lands should live in peace and securit) 
should at the same time admit authorship 
of the infamous White Paper. It is almost 
incredible that Palestine, so solemnly pledged 
to the Jewish people by Great Britain, should 
be the one place on this earth outside of 
Axis-dominated countries, where Jews are to 
be barred simply because they are Jews. 

The present leaders of the British Govern- 
ment, although not responsible for the pro- 
mulgation of the White Paper policy, 
responsible for its continuation. Five years 
ago Winston Churchill rose in Parliament to 
denounce the White Paper, calling it 4 
“preach and a repudiation of the Balfour 
declaration.” Myr. Churchill now has an op- 
portunity which comes to few fighters against 
injustice—a chance to implement his words 
with concrete actions. 

We in America have a moral duty and a 
legal right to demand of our Governn 
that it use its influence to bring about the 


ol 








wf the White Paper. In this dark- 
of Jewish history, immigration into 
is vital to the lives of millions of 
They cannot wait indefinitely. 
American should consider this fight his 
for it is part of the struggle against 
everywhere in the world. As for 
d my part in that body called the Con- 
he United States, you may count in 
re that I will do what is in my 
to prevent such a miscarriage of 














Need in Lawrence, Mass., for Branch 
Office of Veterans’ Administration and 
Veterans’ Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 

wish to include the following resolution 

ssed at the regular meeting of Law- 

ne. Post, 15, Department of Massachu- 

;, the American Legion, favoring the 

establishment of a branch office of the 

Veterans’ Administration in the city of 

I rence, and a resolution passed at the 

ilar meeting of Essex County Council, 

Lawrence. Mass., favoring the erection 

of a veterans’ hospital in or near the city 

Lawrence. Both resolutions were sent 

me by Mr. Leslie Anderson, executive 
mmitteeman, district 8: 


LUTION PASSED AT THE REGULAR MEETING OF 
ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL, HELD AT LAWRENCE, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1944 


Ur} 
V 


reas Lawrence Post, 15, Department of 
M ichusetts, the American Legion, has 
I informed that the facilities of the 
us Veterans’ Admirtistration hospitals in 
NM chusetts are very much crowded; and 
Whereas the said post is informed that the 
relief commissioner in the city of 
ence has been instructed to place sick 
and disabled veterans in local hospitals; and 
Whereas crowded conditions exist in the 
spitals; and 
Whereas itt is expected that there will be 
hundreds of men from Lawrence and sur- 
I ding cities and towns who will need 
b italization; and 
Whereas the city of Lawrence is the largest 
city nearest to the center of population in 
the Merrimack Valley: Be it 
Resolved, That action be taken by the 
proper authorities to erect a veterans’ hos- 
tal in or near the city of Lawrence; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 


be forwarded to General Hines, Adminis- 
tor, Veterans’ Administration; Senators 


WALSH and LopcE; and Representatives LANE 
nd Bates. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Mavrice F. O’SHEA, 
Chairman, 
CurrFrorD C. GREENLAW, 
Ricwarp O. DorLe, 
Esser County Resolution Committee, 
LesLig ANDERSON, 
Executive Commiiteeman, District 8. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE REGULAR MEETING 
OF LAWRENCE POST, NO. 15, DEPARTMENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AMERICAN LEGION, JANUARY 
13, 1944 






Whereas it has come to the attention of 
Lawrence Post No. 15, Department of Massa- 
chusetts of the American Legion, that a 
branch office of the Veterans’ A 
may be established in some cit} 
mack Valley; and 

Whereas the city of Lawrence is the largest 
city that is nearest tc the center of popula- 
tion of Merrimack Valley; and 

Whereas the city of Lawrence once had 
a branch office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: Be it 

Resolved, That the said Lawrence Post, No. 
15, go on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of a branch office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the city of Lawrence; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to General Hines, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Administrator; Senators WALSH 
and Lopce, and Representatives Lane and 
BATES 

Respectfully submitted 

Mavrice F. O’SHEA, 
Chairman, 
Cuirrorp C. GREENLAW, 
RicHarp A. DOYLE, 
County Resolutions Committee. 
LESLIE ANDERSON, 
Erecutive Committeeman, 












Essex 


District 8, 





Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday the House had before it the 


very important House Resolution 29, 
dealing with assignment of veterans’ 


legislation to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. As scon as 
the matter was called up by Chairman 
Rankin, right after the House convened, 
@ quorum was called. Having suffered 
all night the night before with a very 
painful toothache, I was in a dental chair 
trying to get relief when the House first 
met. I arrived on the floor within a few 
minutes, however, and was present to 
vote on House Resolution 29, to give the 
World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee jurisdiction of such legislation. I 
am a member of this important commit- 
tee and signed the discharge petition 
soon after it was placed on the Speaker’s 
desk, as the record will show, and I was 
very much concerned about passage of 
this resolution and was happy to vote for 
it in the House yesterday. This is de- 
sired vy veterans’ organizations. Veter- 
ans of the First World War and the pres- 
ent war prefer that their legislation be 
grouped in one committee, and I concur 
that this procedure seems to be desirable. 
The House approved House Resolution 29 
by an overwhelming vote yesterday, and 
I was happy to participate in it. 

The World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee of the House has just com- 
pleted hearings on @ broad bill to make 
provision for various benefits for vet- 
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such be 
has been 


i 


erans. Jt is imperative that 
done. Of course, a great ds 
accomplished along th: 
pending legislation a 
the World War 





t ling 


already, but 
lation which 


Veterans’ Legislation 


Committee may bring out will further 
complete the very comprehensive pro- 


gram which we have in mind for the wel- 
fare of veterans. 





With Better Care the New Deal Might 
Have Washed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 
Mr. MASON. 


Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing brief editorials from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of January 22, 1944, 


are worthy of careful conside 
s of Congress and the Nation 
they are construc- 
tively critical of the administration ir 
two different fields of activity, each of 
which is quite controversial. The edi 
torials throw light upon the question at 
issue in each instance and in thi 
ticular is helpful in the c 
of the same: 
WITH BETTER CARE THE NEW DEAL MIGHT HAVE 
WASHED 

Raymond Clapper, one news commentator 
with the habit of thinking out what he 
writes, inste 
half-« ked 


-¢ ion lier 
practically 


ration by 
the Memb 


as a whole becaus« 


par- 
nsideration 


ad of rushing into print with a 
pot of me agrees with 
everybody else that President 
Roosevelt is tired of the term “New Deal” be- 
cause it has become a political bility Mr. 
Clapper also agrees with s 
other people that “many ti $ Lich 
done in the New Dea) period will stay as part 
of the herit 
he lists: “Collective bargaining, social secu- 
rity, regulation of the stock market, which, 


before Roosevelt, was run 





ge of America Amen thes 


as a private club 
Federal Government 


ity to see |t it that here 


the principle that the 


has a respon 








are jobs for “ C find } ' 
emp.oyment; the transfer of the 1 l seat of 
power from Wall Street to V Ling 

To which it should be added rt whatever 
deal follows the New Deal will have the fol- 


lowing jobs left 


Deal 


and bequeathed by the New 


To make collective bargaining realiy col- 
lective and actually a bargals that labor- 
union lead with unchalle 1 { er may 


} 


no longer impose upon their clients, with 
Federal approval, any terms they please and 
expel union members who obje 

Maintenance of social security, but dis- 


couragement of the yea 





ike growth of a gi- 
gantic bureaucracy with power to dictate all 
activities of life “from the cradle to the 
grave.” 
Drastic 


tion 


changes in stock-market regula- 
so that the condi ms under which the 
capital market can operate are strengthenes 
and new vent 
hedged about with enow paper v : 

Ordnance D rtment of the 


ires by private investors are nh 


swamp the 
Army 
Some formula for produ 


ment without throwing up t 1 la 
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WwW. P. A. and settling for full 
employment 

Keeping the center of necessary national 
power in Washington, but restoring not to 
Wall Street, whose past powers are greatly 
exaggerated for purposes of boob trapping, 
but to the American people enough power to 
enable them to engage in productive effort 
without benefit of directive. 

In conclusion, we have 
that if the New Deal le 
attention to such 


could still go on calling it 


but useless 


the quaint idea 
aders had paid more 
these they 
the New Deal with- 
g mobbed in the streets. 


footnotes as 


OUU TISK Of Deln 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


UNDERMINE 


IS NOT FREEDOM TO 


Ickes was throwing 


his 
few weeks ago, telling a 
m Congress that he was going to 
keep Robert Morss Lovett on his job in the 
Virgin Islands administration, law or no law, 
our natural impulse was to cheer. Freedom 
of speech, or even to have your name on fel- 
low-traveler letterheads, is one of the things 
we are fighting for, isn't it? Therefore, Con- 
gress or the Dies committee must be Fascists 
when insist that such people shall be 
kept off the Federal pay roll. 

Mr. Lovett, being a high-minded man with 
a tendency to be a soft touch for the pinks, 
has our best wishes. He is undoubtedly a 
valuable public servant. We are also doubt- 
ful of the propriety of legislative interference 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by stopping payment of the salaries of 
employees. But it is about time to make a 
few diStinctions about freedom of speech, as 
well as to make it plain that a Member of 
Congress who objects to the employment of 
fellow travelers in the Government is not 
necessarily either a Fascist or a reactionary. 
On the contrary, he could be an American 
with a sense of the fitness of things fully as 
acute as that of the people who seem to think 
that freedom of speech includes freedom to 
bore from within. 

If Mr. Stalin discovered in his administra- 
tion workers who had even attended a cock- 
tail party in behalf of the Republican Party 
or the American Chamber of Commerce, he 
would not debate long as to whether or not 
to keep them on the pay roll, Nor would he 
permit people to accept public office when 
it had been proved that their public attitudes 
were entirely dependent on events in some 
country other than Russia. The American 
practice is different. In the most recent 
plebiscite in New York at least two Com- 
munists were elected to the city council. If 
past experience with Communists means any- 
thing, they can be relied on to stick as close 
to the party line as they can get in view of 
Stalin's reluctance to let his American 
suckers know what it is. But because we 
Americans believe in freedom of speech, we 
feel that we must make public office avail- 
able to men whose ideas spring from outside 
America 

Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
complacency could result in national suicide. 
Before that happened, the American people 
would undoubtedly repudiate freedom of 
speech and expel the fellow travelers by 
force and violence. More sensible, to our 
way of thinking, would be a more precise 
definition of freedom of speech. For after 
all, it is one thing to give a crackpot the 
right to expound his views on a soap box in 
the park; it is quite another thing to give 
him a job in an executive department where 
he may make decisions and rulings which af- 
fect the welfare of millions of people. That 
the two should be lumped together under our 
constitutional guaranties is nonsense, 


When Brother 
ht around a 


tee of 


they 
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Dangers of Inflation 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
radio speech made by Congressman JOHN 
W. McCormack, majority leader, Na- 
tional House of Representatives, over 
Station WNAC—Yankee Network—in 
Boston, January 5, 1944: 


Within the next few months—perhaps even 
within the next few weeks—hundreds of 
thousands of our boys in Europe and the 
Mediterranean will leap out of landing barges 
and begin what we hope will prove the final 
and victorious campaign against Hitler. We 
all expect this campaign to be hard and 
bloody. Many—too many—of our brave 
heroes will be called upon to give their lives 
in the cause of freedom. Others will be 
maimed, and still others will be taken pris- 
oner. All that unfortunately is part of the 
grim reality of war, part of the price of vic- 
tory. 

As we contemplate this coming campaign, 
and as we contemplate all the battles and 
campaigns in which our armed forces have 
been engaged and will be engaged until com- 
plete victory is won over all the Axis nations, 
we here on the home front are overcome with 
a sense of humility. What can we do to equal 
their sacrifice on our behalf? What can 
we do to reduce the price they are paying for 
the victory which we will all enjoy? 

The tragic fact is that there is such a dis- 
propoftion between the great sacrifices they 
are called upon to make and the paltry pri- 
vations we are called upon to endure that 
too many of us tend to lose the sense of 
reality about the war—that we tend to for- 
ret that there is a terrible war going on all 
over the world. As Speaker Raysurn told 
us on the floor of Congress, “We in this coun- 
try would not know that a war was on if we 
did not read the newspapers, hear the radio, 
and see the vacant chairs in the homes of 
the country.” 

Because the contributions which the Gov- 
ernment calls upon us on the home front to 
make for victory are so small in comparison 
with their contributions, their sacrifices, we 
tend to forget that we have any contributions 
at all to make. We often do not see how our 
failure to do our small part can possibly af- 
fect the course of victory. 

That is a terrible illusion. The principal 
task of the home front is to expand and speed 
production. Since we all get paid for work- 
ing and producing, that represents no gen- 
uine sacrifice, no real hardship for any of us. 
The hardship, the discipline, the contribution 
come in through the fact that in order to 
maintain production and maintain a sound 
economic structure in wartime we must all 
do our part to fight inflation. 

The discipline of holding the line against 
inflation is a pitifully small contribution 
when weighed in the balance against the stu- 
pendous sacrifices made by our boys on the 
fighting fronts. We are never going to get 
out of debt to our boys over there even when 
we do our part loyally, unflinchingly, and 
without grumbling. But—and here is the 
rub—if we on the home front don’t carry 
through on our small assignment, we are 
heaping up obstacles against our armies at 
the front and against the armies of our fight- 
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ing allies, prolonging the war and Jeopardiz- 
ing the chances of victory, increasing loss 
American lives, and at the same time under. 
mining the economic structure of peace after 
the war. Our boys over there will never 
give us if through our negligence we a] 
such things to happen. 

The story of the ravages of inflation } 
been told so many times that the public t 
to dismiss it as not only a familiar story, t 
as a familiar fairy tale. But let me tel] 
ladies and gentlemen, inflation is not a { 
tale. It has happened before—it is hap; 
ing right now in China—and it can happ: 
right now to us if we loosen the dikes jus 
little bit more. 

George Washington found himself so we 
ened by the ravages of inflation in the Re 
lutionary War that he indignantly exclain 
that he was ready to hang the speculat 
and the profiteers on a gibbet five times 
high as that from which Haman was han 
During and after the last World War pri 
rose so high that our price level was m 
than doubled. 

The other day I was reading the ston 
inflation in present-day China. Since Ja; 
started the war against China, prices in s 
provinces of China have multiplied 
times—25,000 percent. Just think of it 
25,000 percent. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have a fair 
practical program for holding the line a 
the vicious disease of inflation. That p 
gram was enacted by Congress in 1942 ; 
entrusted to the executive branch of the G 
ernment for administration and enforcement 
It calls for holding prices and the cost of 
living down and keeping wage rates down by 
limiting wage increases to the terms of 1 
Little Steel formula. That whole scheme of 
economic stabilization is today threatened 
with break-down because too many of us 
acting through pressure groups, are pushing 
to lift the ceiling on the particular things 
we sell while keeping it down on the things 
the other fellow sells. 

All of us have the psychological excuse that 
some other fellow is being treated, or seems 
to be treated, more favorably than we are 
In some cases, that is undoubtedly true. 
Given the complexity of the economic sys- 
tem, there is no practical scheme of economic 
stabilization that could ever be devised which 
would not have inequities here or there. Let 
me go further and say that in our whole 
social organization, in peace as well as in war, 
no system of rules, no system of laws, can 
be devised which will be perfectly fair 
everyone. But laws are better for everybody 
than lawlessness, and laws work because 
everybody recognizes that his loyalty to lav 
his stake in society, is more important than 
the minor inequities that are inevitable under 
any system of laws. 

If this attitude prevails in peacetime, how 
much more should it prevail in wartime? 
Just think of the stakes which each one of 
us has in the success of the war effort. Let 
everyone measure the injustices of which he 
complains by reference to his paramcunt 
stake in victory. Let all the pressure groups 
businessmen, the farmers, and labor—ask 
themselves whether they wish to prolong the 
war and jeodardize victory by pushing for the 
rectification of their special grievances and 
the advancement of their special interests. 

Even if we put aside our common stake in 
the war, even if we assume that the war is 
safely won, all of us as complainants have to 
think of the economic effects of breaking 
the line against inflation. Justice Byrnes has 
stated—and the truth of his statement is not 
open to challenge—that while “holding the 
line may have caused some hardships here 
and there,” yet “by and large there has ac- 
tually been less economic hardship on the 
home front during the war than there was 






















































































” And it is also true that the 
are not the few groups 
ve suffered absolute hardship from the 
it people who feel that their relative 
has n 
hat their next-door neighbors have 

i more than they have. 
1 if this is true—and in many cases the 
envy distorts the picture—let every- 
der whether wrecking the defen 
lation will in the long run imp 


he war 


. ant 
iplainants 














ion. Today people may have their 
but they also know wh they 
economically. Once things sw nto 
nobody knows where he stands 
knows whether he can beat the game 
1. And past experience shows that 

» solid, hard-working citizen who 


beats the inflation game—it is n« 
farmer, nor the factory 
1 producer, nor the 
i white-collar employee—it 
t ily the shifty and contemptible 
r wh ) beats the inflation game 
only does the average man not gain 
by inflation when it takes plac He 
nd time in the inevitable after- 
deflation which ensues when th 
is and normal conditions of 
During inflation prices and ws: 


ne another upward, but during defla 


kine 
r the industri 


is none of 


supp! 


a< @® 


ey drive one another down. What is 
is that in the downswing of prices and 
businesses go bankrupt, farms re 


sed, and livelihoods are wiped out 
the m«¢ inflation which we tol- 
during the last war created serious 
s when the price bubble collapsed. 


derate 


We 
severe industrial recession in 1921. 
ulture was so maimed by the post-war 
m that it did not recover for a de- 
n fact it did not really recover until 


sent administration instituted its 

I program for the farmers. 
s time the ravages of deflation in the 
t-war period would be far more Serious. 
dy knows that we are going to face 
ficult problem in reemploying our Sol- 
( and our demobilized war workers. If 


e time of straining all our resources to 
et this problem we have to deal with the 
blems resulting from the crash of inflated 
es and wages, we may well find the post- 

situation ummanageable. We may find 
» economy engulfed in the worst depres- 
1 this country has ever seen—a depression 

1 would make the depression of 1929-32 

ok like a picnic in comparison. 
I have talked about the dangers of infla- 
1 without naming names and without ap- 
tioning blame among the various groups 
lobbies. I have done so because I think 
f us have been guilty. I think all of us 
have been seduced into complacency. We 
have been seduced into complacency by our 
success so far in the military conduct of the 


war and in the economic conduct of the war. 
Because we have been successful in military 
operations and have had, thank God, rela- 


ly few casualties so far, we have tended 
to forget that a war was going On. And be- 
cause the administration has so far managed 
the home front that our production has been 
the envy of the world and hardships to the 
ks at home have been surprisingly small, 
of us think that there is no danger in 
cing the economic and political boat 
I believe that this epoch of complacency 
will come to an end now that we are girding 
urselves for a knock-out blow against Hitler 
| preparing a similar blow for the hosts 
f Tojo and Hirohito. The American people 
ve had their spree of dissension and bick- 
ering on the home front. I cannot believe 
t they will persist in their bickering in 
eir competition to put private interest 
ahead of the national interest when our sons 
and brothers are summoned in great numbers 
to do or die for freedom. I am sure that we 
> not going to let them down and we are 
t going to let our country down. 
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House Joint Resolution 192 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr.SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing legislation, under which the Con- 
gress would authorize an appropriation 
of $1,350,000,000 for participation in 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, is an attempt to 
push our Nation, under disguise, further 
into the field of international bribery. 

Under the guise of humanitarian im- 
pulses, this proposal will entangle us in 
the maze of petty political squabbles of 
every nation in the world. I predict, on 
the basis of past performance, that 
within 5 years, or even less, after the 
launching of this gigantic enterprise, the 
United States will become the target of 
the bitterest attacks from all parts of 
the world. We will suffer execration 
from peoples and from governments to a 
degree which has never been known by 
any nation in the history of the world. 


The term “Uncle Shylock” will be as a 
sweet-smelling rose compared to the 
terms of opprobrium which will be 


heaped upon us. 

With the billion and a quarter dollars 
which it is proposed to appropriate in 
this measure, we will buy a bitter broth 
for our people. The money which we are 
asked for, in the name of humanity and 
charity, will buy us distrust and will 
forfeit the good opinion of those whom 
we would seek to help. 

Let it be clearly understood that this 
great and detailed organization which is 
set up under this proposal is a lopsided 
fraud. There are, or purport to be, 44 
nations signatory to the agreement. 
They include great world powers and 
tiny governments, as well as some gov- 
ernments which are not in fact govern- 
ments but merely exiled individuals. On 
the basis upon which the proposal is 
here presented, the United States would 
be one forty-fourth of those participat- 
ing agencies. But on the basis upon 
which it is herewith proposed to appro- 
priate, the United States would pay 
somewhat more than 66 percent of the 
moneys to be contributed by all of the 
44 nations. 

The thought necessarily occurs that if 
the United States is going into the inter- 
national welfare business or, as the com- 
mittee report terms it, an international 
community fund, why does not the 
United States step out in its own true 
form as a great government and appro- 
priate and administer its own funds? 
There can be no valid reason why, if we 
are to carry 66 percent of the load, we 
should hide behind 43 other governments 
and alleged governments. 

If it is the will of Congress and of our 
people to spend money to help those left 
in distress in the wake of this horrible 
war, let us stand on our own two feet 
and do it ourselves. Let us have no 
subterfuge about it. 


i 
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ples of the world frankly 
meet their relief and rehabi 
lems for them, financially, and in 
ing them the materials which they need 
Then if we fail, and I fear that we are 
building up to a great failure, the 
sponsibility will be ours, and if we suc- 
ceed, ours will be the joy of a task well 


done. 


that we will 
itation prob- 


slinpnlv. 
»SUPt \ 
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We are told in the report on this meas- 
ure that signing this agreement is a 
“milestone in the development of t 
foreign policy of the United Stat It 
is exactly that, and it is a milestone 
which we shall regret ever having pa 1. 

We are told that particip 1 in this 
agency has already strengthened the 
bond between us and the - 
ciated with us in the prt n of this 
war. If that is true, then our bor 
with those nations are weaker even than 
I have thought them to be, and I h : 
never thought them extremely strong. 

Neither we nor any other nation can 
expect to obtain, or to maintain, the re- 
spect of fellow nations on the basis of 
bribery. That has been proven time and 
time again in the prosecution of this v 
throughout the history of t United 
States, and throughout the hi ry of na- 
tions older than we are 

This is another attempt, by pretty 


words and by laudable but impractic: 
methods to obtain deviously what could 
more satisfactorily be obtained by a 
forthright manner. Let us junk this and 
he other disguises which some would 
make us wear and step forward into the 
international field unafraid and clothed 
in our own habiliments. 

And, Mr. Speaker, let me add just one 
more thought in the form of a prediction. 
That is, that within 1 year this work 
W. P. A., which is authorized in this 
bill, will be riddled with waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and scandal. Mark my words. 

The Army is already fitted to carry out 
the feeding of those nations which our 
troops will occupy. They have the 
money and the food to do that now. I 
cannot vote for an additional appro- 
priation of such an amount as proposed 
here. After all, I owe my first allegiance 
to the people whom I represent in Con- 
gress who will be called upon to suffer 
under such squandering. 





A Constituent’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


Speaker, 


ORD, I include the following letter from a 
constituent: 
TAFT, CALIF., Ja? ry 16, 1944. 
Hon. A. J. Evuiorr 
Dear Sir: Some time back Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
said some very nice things about the present 
Congress. He is close to the picture and 


should know, but I can’t see it Ww! 


Let us tell the peo- | been done about the antiquated railroad 
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laws? 
to pay the salaries of worthless bureaus and 
an excess pay roll on needed bureaus. But, 
worst of all, Congress is not writing a tax bill 
worth the name. What do you expect to do 
about all these war bills? Wait till the 
soldiers that fought the battles come home 
and let them pay the bills?. 

The wife and I have bought several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of War bonds, and I have 
a 50-percent pay-roll deduction for the pur- 
chase of bonds and was instrumental in mak- 
ing the company for which I work a 100- 
percent 10-percent organization. If Congress 
doesn't show signs of passing a ten- to fifteen- 
billion-dollar tax bill within the next 30 days, 
I am canceling my pay-roll deduction for 
bonds and turning all the bonds I have on 
hand in and start a campaign against bond 
buying. 

It seems so senseless for the Government 
to be selling bonds at a time like this. 
There are billions of dollars competing for 
something to buy, causing the prices to go 
up. Why should the folks at home have 
any more than the fellows on the battle- 
fields? They are doing the fighting.” Why 
not those at home foot the bills? You had 
plenty of nerve at a recent oilmen’s meeting 
in Bakersfield. Do you have the nerve to read 
this letter on the floor of the House? 

Respectfully yours, 
Z. H. BISSELL. 


Pork Situation Causes Glut on Market 
REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, about 
a year ago farmers and stock raisers 
were importuned to raise an increased 
amount of hogs and were assured that 
a market price floor would be put upon 
them so that there would be a reason- 
able profit in this industry. Hog raisers 
were told that it was their patriotic duty 
to furnish*meat and supplies for the 
Army and Navy and that this would aid 
the war effort and protect the lives of 
the boys who are at the front fighting 
for our liberty. These farmers accepted 
this situation and relied upon the state- 
ments that were made and the promises 
that were given and raised a large and 
unprecedented number of hogs in 1943. 
It is well that they did so. Their patriot- 
ism was splendid, and they felt that they 
were doing well for their Government 
and for their flag. 

The War Food Administration and 
Cc. C. C. kept their promise in regard to 
the floor price and fixed such price at 
$13.75 per hundred at Chicago. This was 
the basic price and farmers proceeded 
upon the assurance that they would 
get that basic price and were sat- 
isfied with it. But just now a serious 
complication has arisen concerning hog 
raisers for they cannot sell their hogs. 
The packers will not take these hogs be- 
cause there is a glut in the offering of 
them. We cannot sell our hogs. It is 
said that last week there were 11 miles 
of trucks bringing hogs to the market 


pens at Omaha. It was impossible for 
the packers to receive them. Many of 
these farmers went home with their hogs, 
but some could not. There is and has 
been an enormous glut in the market, 
but those in charge predict that this will 
not last long and that the most serious 
part of it will soon be over, 

But now an anomalous and strange 
thing has arisen. We must get permis- 
sion to sell our hogs. We must apply to 
the War Food Administration for leave to 
sell hogs, and at the same time house- 
wives cannot buy pork without paying a 
large amount of ration coupons in order 
to do so. It is a strange paradox. Pro- 
ducers cannot sell and consumers cannot 
buy. It costs money and time and ex- 
pense for the producer to hold his hogs. 
When they are ready to go to the market 
they should go or he loses materially in 
feeding his animals after they are fit. 
He cannot keep them without loss and he 
cannot sell them without a permit. Re- 
member that these are the very hogs he 
was urged to raise. 

And on top of all of this the farmer is 
penalized 50 cents per pound if the hogs 
that he brings to the market exceeded 300 
in weight. In other words, if the hog 
weighed 303 pounds instead of the limit— 
300 pounds—he was penalized and had 
to pay 50 cents per pound for the extra 
3 pounds or $1.50 on that particular hog. 
So this situation meant that the producer 
could not sell hogs without penalty if he 
kept them in addition to the loss that he 
will sustain in feeding them beyond the 
time which he ought to feed them. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a very sad and wicked 
situation. Members of Congress have 
been approached from the whole corn- 
hog area and we have been criticized be- 
cause of a situation which we Congress- 
men could not and did not control. So 
then on last Saturday I secured an inter- 
view with the Honorable Marvin Jones of 
the War Food Administration and then 
went down to this interview with other 
representatives of the Iowa delegation in- 
cluding Mr. Gwynne, Mr. JENSEN, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM, but these men repre- 
sented the whole Iowa delegation, in- 
cluding Mr, LeCompte, Mr. Tate, Mr. 
MarTIN of Iowa, and Mr. HoEvEen. Also 
accompanying us were Mr. H. Cart An- 
DERSEN, Of Minnesota, and Mr. Anton J. 
JOHNSON, of Illinois. We asked that re- 
lief be given us and our constituents. 

We described to them the unfair and 
wicked conditions now existing in the 
large pork-producing areas of which our 
section is the greatest. We urged them 
to take the points off of pork and to raise 
the weight support limit to 330 pounds on 
ell hogs farrowed in 1943; and to imme- 
diately settle on a program for 1944 in 
order that hog raisers will know what to 
expect and plan accordingly for this 
year’s crop of hogs. 

Then we suggested that they let the 
farmer butcher and sell all the pork he 
could right at the farm. This they will 
permit, but it will require ration points 
for all of it. 

And we have just now this morning 
been notified that these officers have 
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Congress is still voting appropriations | that were waiting to unload in the hog 


raised the weight ceiling which hereto. 
fore was 300 pounds, to 330 pounds «o 
that the farmers will not be penalized 
any longer for selling hogs up to 339 
pounds. 

This will help and we are thankful for 
the modification, and hope that t! 
marketing glut will be over in 3 weeks, 
so that the problem will be satisfied and 
farmers can market their products with. 
out hindrance or loss. Judge Jones and 
the others seemed to sympathize with ys 
and have now granted the relief abo 
outlined. Farmers will always do their 
share and may be depended upon to per- 
form their full duty. 


When They Come Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Philip 
Burke, entitled “When They Come 
Home,” which appeared in the Columbia 
for January 1944: 


WHEN THEY CoME HOME 
(By Philip Burke) 


What a day it will be when the war is won 
and our boys come home. 

Not for all of us certainly, but for most of 
us, surely, that dream will turn true, that 
prayer be answered. That day will come, as 
real as its light at your windows, as milk 
bottles rattling, as its morning paper with 
giant headline “Troops arrive.” 

To a hoarse saluting of whistles a troop 
ship will move up the harbor, looming huge 
as it nears. The restless ants that mass he! 
decks will change, while you watch, to men 
thousands of faces now looking down, search- 
ing the dock. One face blurred through your 
tears, shouting through the bedlam down to 
you. Your happiest day; it will come. And 
it will pass. The next day will come. 

What then? When the fighting is over, and 
the fearing, and the long, long waiting 
when you rave him at home again, your loved 
one. What help can you give him? What 
help will he need, facing the peace and the 
post-war world? 

Now is the time to think about this, lest 
the demobilization find us as the call to arms 
did, off guard, ill-prepared, and confused 
lest the peace have, too, its Pearl Harbor 
For the peace will bring its own dangers, will 
have its casualties. When the fighting is 
done and your boy is home sefe, he’ll be safe 
from bomb and bullet and shell—not yet 
safe from the war. 


WISDOM IN THE MORNING AFTER 


For war is a great sickness, and the peace 
that ends it will not bring immediate health 
but convalescence. Hitler will die, and his 
henchmen, and the jackal war lords of Japan 
The victoricus nations will be convalescent; 
SO will be each returning veteran. 

After long and grave illness, convalescenc¢ 
brings happiness, release from fear: It brings 
not health but the hope and promise ol! 
health again soon. Convalescence brings, to< 
the need of wise and patient care. The pe< 
will bring that to each victorious nation; to 
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should know it for what it is, 
horizon that will move b 
ney's end, not 
nations. 

This better world we are promised must, in 
the nature of things, remain a phrase, an 
ideal, until men, the majority of men and 
their leaders, are willing to live, to think, and 
to act, by the laws of God. That will not be 
£00n., 

No matter what the economists plan, and 
governments perform; no matter what agree- 
ments are sworn in Washington and London 
and Moscow; if your son is to live in a better 
world, it must be a world he makes for him- 
self. 

No Atlantic Charter can make him per- 
fFonally free. No grateful Congress can vote 
him happy. He must make his own peace. 
He in himself must live his own life, with 
his own hands earn his bread, with his own 
mind seek and find his own gocd 

So I come at last to the point of all this, 
the reason for this I have written. 


a vision; 
fore them, a jour- 
to be reached by armies nor 


DO THIS FOR HIM 


When your loved one comes home, after 
the happy excitement, the rejoicing and the 
feasiing; while he is resting and getting re- 
adjusted; before he goes back to work—do 
this for him. No Veterans’ Bureau, no law 
of Congress can do as much. Suggest to him 
that he start his new life by making a re- 
treat, by spending a weck-end with God. 
Write him now and get him to promise that 
he will do that, if God brings him home safe. 
What better way to say thanks, to ask help 
for the new life ahead? Your son’s spirit 
will be tired; there it will rest. Your son 
will need guidance; there he will find it. 
Three days with God can shape 30 years. 

Our grateful Government will give the re- 
turning soldiers rehabilitation. The United 
Service Organizations will give the boys com- 
forts and parties. This other thing the 
Knights could do, and none as well. In their 
various communities they could sponsor and 
arrange for these retreats for the new vet- 
erans. For Catholic veterans; for non-Cath- 
olics, too, of course, if they cared to go, and 
many would. Many a boy in the field has 
envied a Catholic buddy his faith, and his 
chaplain. This would be their chance, They, 
too, would be welcome. 

But some sponsor is needed, someone to 
make the idea a fact and a date. When 
your son is home a week, someone is needed 
to say to him, “Ho-y about next week end?” 
To say, “I'll have the car and I'll bring you 
home Sunday night.” When the Knights 
have done that much, the priests will do the 
rest. The boys would be pleased, and their 
families, and their Father. 


Investment in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Highland County, Va., derives its name 
from the fact that the average altitude 
of the county is the highest in the State 
of Virginia. There is no railroad in the 
county, and no industry of any kind ex- 
cept plants engaged in the processing of 
logs taken from the mountainside. It is 
a county of small but rich bottom lands 
and rolling bluegrass hills. The richness 








a | of the people of Highland County con- 


sists of their free and independent man- 
ner of living, their high ideals, and their 
unwavering loyalty to democratic insti- 
tutions. 

The enclosed clipping from the county 
newspaper, the Highland Recorder, indi- 
cates the spirit in which the people of 
Highland approach the responsibility of 
financing the war effort through the pur- 
chase of War bonds: 

AS YOU WILL 
(By E. Bluegrass) 

Fellow Highlander, that gaunt Stockbroker, 
whom the fearful name Fate and the coura- 
geous name Destiny, is calling for more mar- 
gin. Whether we like it or not, life is a hard- 
boiled stock exchange in which every man 
is compelled to play the market. All you 
have—and all we have—is invested in the 
stock of one firm—the firm of Democracy, 
Inc. In 1941 that stock dropped to an 
all-time low and, though there is a marked 
uptrend, the market continues deperately 
bearish. So we must continue to cover. 
That means margin and more margin, unless 
we have already decided to throw up the 
sponge and are waiting the dread notifica- 
tion, “Sold out and account closed.” 

Back in 1929 a great many of us learned 
what it meant to be wiped out. When we 
saw it coming we cashed in on every asset 
we had and slapped a mortgage on the farm. 
To protect our financial investments we went 
the limit. Before we went under, we raised 
heaven and earth to save ourselves. What 
we stood to lose was our money. What we 
stand to lose right now on the floor of the 
stock exchange of destiny is infinitely more. 

We stand to lose the heritage of 200 years 
of democratic endeavor. We stand to lose 
the free, vigorous dignity of life we call the 
American way. We stand to lose all hope 
of future economic prosperity, and we stand 
to lose all we have put up to cover democ- 
racy’s falling market of 1941 and 1942. And 
what is it we have put up? Passing over our 
torrent of production (ships, tanks, planes, 
guns, munitions, fabrics, and foodstuffs), 
we find ourselves facing the 412 names on 
the white expanse of the county’s honor roll. 
By now there should be 430. Before long the 
total will reach Highland’s high-water mark 
of the War between the States—over 500. 

We have already put up more than 10 per- 
cent of the county’s youth. How much of 
that youth will be expended on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia depends on the 
open-handed promptness with which we 
meet the old Stockbroker’s demands for 
margin. The more arms, munitions, and 
supplies we have at the right place at the 
right time, the more of our boys will come 
home. The more ships and planes we launch, 
the more boys will come home. The higher 
the tempo of production, the more rapid our 
movement of troops and flow of supplies, 
the more boys will come home. But that 
means margin and more margin, a matter of 
simple arithmetic—the boys or the pocket- 
book. 

Having gone the limit to save our money 
investments in 1929, what considerations can 
stop us from going the limit in 1944, when 
the vastly greater investment of 200 years of 
national striving is at stake, to say nothing of 
our gigantic pledge of 10,000,000 American 
men? 

Last Monday night a group of 36 men and 
women, outstanding representatives of every 
section of Highland, met in the Monterey 
High School to devise ways and means of 
meeting the latest demands of the great 
Stockbroker. There were bankers, public 
officials, businessmen, educators, clergy, cat- 
tlemen, and farmers. Their problem was to 
raise $60,000 in 4 weeks, Highland’s share in 
the Fourth Victory Loan. 
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They were aware that the more well-t 
citizens had carried much of the burden , 
the great Stockbroker’s last demands and ¢ 
these same men would have to do thei; 
again, but this time they were glad t 
cover an opportunity was open for every ; 
woman, and child who is willing to shoulder 
his part of the Nation's obligation. : 

The $60,000 is to be divided as fol! 
$40,000 in E bonds, $5,000 in corpora 
bonds, and $15,000 in G bonds. The EF} 
are the small-denomination bonds which 
as low as $18.75. They may be turned ; 
years from now for their face value of 905 
The corporation bonds are bonds sold o: 
corporations. The G bonds are int; 
bearing bonds, the interest being paid 1 
a year. hey sell, at the lowest, for 
What especially interested the commit 
were the E bonds. 

There are very few citizens in the county 
who cannot buy at least one E bond. They 
can be cashed after 60 days for what you 
paid for them. If held for 10 years they wi)! 
yield a profit of $6.25. Each district of the 
county has been divided into sections and th 
committee’s representatives in your section js 
going to visit you. Bear in mind that t 
old Stockholder, who is destiny, is demana- 
ing margin to cover your Nation's invest- 
ments in the American way of life. How- 
ever humble you may consider yourself, find 
at least $18.75 to safeguard America’s future 
and underwrite at least one soldier's chances 
of a safe return. 


als- 


Universal Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting a letter by 
Clayton E. Kline, of Topeka, Kans.. a 
scholarly treatise on the Universal Serv- 
ice Act, as proposed by the President to 
the present Congress. The communica- 
tion is directed to Hon. Warren H. Ather- 
tion, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, who in a recent address on 
Town Meeting of the Air, advocated 
the enactment of the proposal. Mr. 
Kline, author of the communication, op- 
posing it, is one of the leading lawyers in 
Topeka, Kans., and a_ distinguished 
member of the Kansas bar. I thought 
others would be interested in following 
him through. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 21, 1944. 
Hon. WARREN H. ATHERTON, 
National Commander, American Leg 
Executive Offices, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

My DEAR Mr. ATHERTON: I have been 
continuous member of the American Legion 
for 25 years. I listened to your discussion on 
Town Meeting of the Air last night in op 


position to that of a representative of th 
Cc. 1. O. 

Frankly, it was a humiliating experience 
for me to learn that a representative of this 
labor union carried a full appreciation of our 
form of government and a determination to 
fight to preserve it, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances, whereas you, as commander of 
the Legion, were willing to give up all liber- 






































































nd, apparently, had either forgotten or 
know the meaning of the Constitu- 
the United States of America. 
1 service act cannot legally be 
i except through amendment of the 
tion for one very simple reason: The 
ith amendment on slavery, section 1, 
her slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
as a punishment for crime whereof 
rty shall have been duly convicted, 
exist within the United States, or any 
ibject to their jurisdiction.” 
plain wording of this amendment 
; but one exception, namely, punish- 
for crime. There is no exception in 
f war or in any other situation. In 
ction, it is well to note the third 
ment, which reads: 
soldier shall in time of peace be quar- 
any house without the consent of 
wner, nor in time of war, but in a 
er to be prescribed by law.” 
f the most burdensome acts of 
as you may or should recall, had 
quartering of soldiers in private 
s but an exception was made when this 
y was prohibited, namely, in time of 
ldiers could be quartered in private 
s and that could be done tcday under 
r acts of Congress. However, there is 
ption under the plain wording of the 
( titution to slavery or involuntary servi- 
This can only be done as a punish- 
for crime. Now, without even amend- 
he Constitution or providing an excep- 
you advocate a direct disregard of the 
nth amendment and would support a 
namely, the Austin-Wadsworth bill, 
1 would make a potential slave of every 
in. 
You would make every man, woman, and 
c i in the United States a slave to the 
whim, or caprice of some bureau or 
‘committee which could order any citizen 
> United States to work any place and 
iybody and at any kind of work. The 
: entative of the C. I. O. sensed this, but 
you did not. For the first time on the radio, 
zentleman stated the real and funda- 
tal objection to the passage of a na- 
service act. I have not heard the 
lamental constitutional objection so far 
by a Member of Congress. 
In the light of the plain and unambiguous 


nT 


( é 


v ing of the Constitution prohibiting 
ry, without an amendment of this Con- 

n, a universal service act cannot 

be adopted. Certainly, the people, 


ir vote, have the right to make slaves 
themselves if they choose, but Congress 
has not the right to make slaves of them. 
hysteria of war is no reason for us to 
. up our form of government. Too many 
ties have been sacrificed during the past 
ars, and we are paying heavily for those 
Think of the thousands of years 
ugh which mankind fought and struggled 
iin these liberties. Think that today 
exist only in this country, and yet you 
f others would give them up. Liberties 
once lost are hard to regain. Perhaps they 
never can be regained. They are the only 
ng that we are fighting for now—the 
ervation of those very liberties. I believe 
Hitler stated the democracies could not fight 
war without changing their form of gov- 
ernment. You appear to subscribe to this 
doctrine, 
The President himself says that this war 
c be won without a universal service act. 
If the war can be won without making slaves 
f the American people, then, for God's sake, 
do it. If the war cannot be won with- 
the American people being made into 
ves, then let’s repeal the thirteenth amend- 
ment, 
I have witnessed the tyranny of the pres- 
ent administration in peacetimes. I have 
Witnessed the tyranny of its bureaucracies 


ilices. 





















du z this war. Under a universal service 
act hose tyrannies would be multi; da 
thousandfold. Such tyranny cannot be at- 
tributed solely to the philosophies of the 
present administration. It would be true of 
al i tion given t much powe 
It we 1 true. 

From the standpoint of production, lab 
and industry have done a magnificent job. 
This is questioned by no one. True, there 


ich a ‘ x y 
iC ai h Us 


have been strikes v deplore, bu 

most of those atrikes have been due to bad 
judgment used in the administration of 
labor laws. I know of no one in this coun- 
try who is not doing everything he can to 
win this war. People are sacrificing far more 
than they are given credit for and they do 
not even claim it is a sacrifice. They are 
constantly abused because they do not sacri- 
fice enough and those making the statement 
have no conception of how much they are 
sacrificing. They are bearing ruinous taxes, 
they are giving their sons, they are working 
almost beyond their endurance to make both 
ends meet and still pay their taxes and what 
do they get from those in authority? Noth- 
ing but abuse. They stand for unconscion- 
able waste in government. They stand for 
the continuation in employment of thou- 
ands of unnecessary Federal employees in 
bureaus that are useless as a fifth wheel 
on a wagon in time of war and serve no 
useful purpose in time of peace. They stand 
for the spending of millions of dollars on 
theoretical so-called post-war planning and 
the squandering of millions of man-hours 
of statisticians and others in this enterprise 
most of which will necessarily be a complete 
waste and all of which, no doubt, will have 
to be changed, as no one today can possibly 
anticipate where the pawns will lie when 
this war is ended. We can and will do this 
job as free and independent people. Mak- 
ing slaves of Americans will never increase 
our efficiency or speed the termination of this 
war. I have certainly had my differences 
with labor unions but those differences have 
been fought out and settled between free 
American citizens and, in spite of my differ- 
ences with these organizations and while 
they were at their height, I have heretofore 
made the statement that probably the last 
defense of American liberty would lie in the 
hands of organized labor and I thank God 
that today they have taken the position they 
have in opposition to a universal service act 
and, as stated before, I am humiliated by the 
position taken by the American Legion. The 
great mass of the people are unorganized and 
inarticulate. The Legion should take the 
same position as organized labor. 

One other thing: In my opinion, it is an 
insult to the American soldier to try to place 
him in the same category as a civilian. I 
have always considered the wearing of the 
uniform a peculiar honor, an honor con- 
ferred on those who voluntarily enlist and 
on those who are called to the defense of 
their country on the battlefield in time of 
war. For this honor men pay with their lives. 
The civilian pays with his money, often with 
his life, but he is denied the honor. The 
soldier who is injured on the battlefield is 
usually taken care of by a grateful country 
for the balance of his life. The civilian in- 
jured must take care of himself or must be 
provided for by his family. The soldier pays 
no taxes. He is furnished with clothes, food, 
and, today, generous pay as compared with 
our armies in the past and other armies fight- 
ing in the world. He is provided with cheap 
insurance, generous pay is given to his de- 
pendents, he cannot be sued for debts or 
taxes. All of these things place him in an 
entirely different category from the civilian 
who does the best he can in time of war, 
working, paying, and often dying without 
glory or honor for his job and quite often 
for compensation the net of which is far less 


than that received by the soldier, 
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Certainly every 
matter what his 


us cOuntry, no 








‘ ar perhaps every 
woman, is subject to call to defend his un- 
try, and that may easily be done by puttin g 
them in uniform and putting them 
Army, but when this is done they must then 
be treated as soldiers, entitled to all the emol- 
uments and privileges that go with ser ing in 
the Army, and they cannot be farmed out to 





work for somebody else. There is no diffi- 
culty in securing the manpower to do any 
job necessary to be done if sufficient pay is 
offered for the job. The difficulty in the pres- 
ent situation is that, wit he regim n 
that has taken plac the fixi: $ 
and salaries that can be paid, it is e 


to attract men to do certain jobs, many of 
them far removed from the place where these 
people live. We seem to have money 
for everything else under the sun—to loan 
to foreign governments, even to buy the 
products of governments which are Opposed 


enough 





to us—but we refuse to pay our own citizens 
sufficient money to attr in 
jobs which may need many 

The whole job can be done, is being done, 


and will be done if those with pet schemes 
and theories will get cut of the road and let 


the American people do this job in the Amer- 


ican way. It cannot and will not be done 
under a universal service act. In my humble 
opinion, Americans never will be slaves. If 
they are still Americans, they would refuse 
to work under a universal service act If a 
man is to be a slave, he may j well be 
a slave in a penitentiary or concentration 
camp as to be a slave under a unive serv- 
ice act. In fact, he had better die than be 
a slave. The American people are willing to 
die on the battlefield in the uniform of their 
country, but they are not willing, in my 


humble opinion, to 
the badge of slavery. 

I trust will see fit alf of 
the American Legion, to repudiate your sta 
ments made night the radio and 
that you will lead the American L 
Opposition against any national service 

Yours very truly, 


work in industry under 


that you 


on bet 


last 


ver 





CLAYTON E. KLINE, 





Program for Simplification of Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


Or 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there was brought to my attention the 
program for simplification of tax returns 
and of tax legislation which is sought by 


Congressman Carison, of Kansas. He 
seeks to relieve millions of Americans 
from filing reports where the present 


laws impose an unnecessary burden upon 
these citizens. He also seeks to remove 
the taxes from the shoulders of a lk 
group of persons whose income is so low 
that they should not be taxed at all. A 
very important part of his program con- 


cerns the simplification of both t 


and long forms issued by the 
ment. 
The present forms are so drawn that 


they have in fact built up a huge business 
requiring the efforts of many thousands 


of accountants and special I believe 
that the ordinary individual should be 
able to make out his own income-tax 
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return without endless hours of worry, 
expense, and trouble. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in noting that the 
present forms are so drawn that they do 
not indicate the rights of citizens to make 
lawful deductions for their gifts to char- 
ity, to churches, and to other designated 
institutions. In other words, they are 
so drawn that the provisions of the law 
concerning exemptions cannot be taken 
advantage of by the ordinary taxpayer. 

It is time that Congress made an ear- 
nest study of the outrageously compli- 
cated tax structure of the United States 
with a view to simplification both of the 
tax program and the form of the returns 
to be filed by our citizens. Undoubtedly 
the problem has become much greater 
due to the heavy increases in the tax 
burden made necessary by the war, but 
these very conditions which require the 
imposition of heavier tax burdens im- 
pose an equal duty upon Congress to 
make collection of the taxes as simple a 
task as possible. 

I have received complaints from indi- 
viduals in all walks of life and with vary- 
ing amounts of income. These com- 
plaints are directed at the collection of 
the taxes and at the forms which must be 
filled out. I was interested in a state- 
ment by a leading minister in Spring- 
field, Mass., Dr. H. Hughes Wagner, of 
Trinity Methodist Church. It states 
only one of the many complaints which 
are justly leveled at our present Federal 
tax system. His statement was con- 
tained in the church paper, of which he 
is the editor, in its issue of January 14, 
1944: 

A WORD ABOUT THOSE TAX BLANKS 


When a traditionally free people can su- 
pinely accept with hardly a protest, those 
monstrosities sent out under the name of 
the Internal Revenue Department, there is 
little warrant to be shocked at the blind loy- 
alties of other peoples of the world. The first 
article in this month’s Reader’s Digest is an 
understatement, 

The people should know their rights. One 
of them is the right to give to charity and 
religious causes an amount up to 15 percent 
of their incomes. In the so-talled short 
forms no mention is made of this. And the 
provision for deductions assumes that people 
give very little indeed. Even in the long 
forms where such gifts are itemized, so 
little space is allowed for recording such con- 
tributions that the taxpayer is practically 
bluffed out of putting them down. 

This can be said: If you use the short form 
and you subscribe reasonably (and pay) to 
the budget of the church and you made a 
substantial contribution to the Crusade this 
past year, you have a full right to deductions 
which the withholding system has not al- 
lowed for, and you are due a rebate for 1943. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes of the Federal Coun- 
cil says that “the new tax law permits no 
specific advance deductions for religious, edu- 
cational or charitable contributions. Like- 
wise the short form of the income-tax return 
now used by many millions of taxpayers 
makes no mention at all of the fact that a 
deduction up to 15 percent is permitted for 
contributions to voluntary agencies.” 

This last terrible, awful, unforgivable, 
nightmarish return which has just arrived 
provides the chance (if you can figure it out, 
and the Government is daring you to try) 
for an honest adjustment. 

The facts of the above are accurate. The 
spirit, however, has no official connection at 
all with Trinity or any church, but is wholly 
the personal opinion of 

Ye Eprror, 


| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 1 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ‘GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City Derrick of January 21, 
1944: 


A NOTABLE CASE 


There is a close affinity between journalism 
and law. The most important part of the 
United States Constitution is the first amend- 
ment, which guarantees freedom of the press, 
of speech, of religion, and of assembly. For 
this reason we would recommend to study in 
the schools of law and journalism the 10,000- 
word opinion handed down last October in 
the case of The United States v. The Asso- 
ciated Press et al. 

The judges who decided this case are mem- 
bers of the second judicial circuit presided 
over by Justice Robert H. Jackson, of the 
United States Supreme Court. Judges 
Learned Hand and Augustus N. Hand, of New 
York, decided for the Government. Judge 
Thomas W. Swan, of New Haven, dissented 
and filed a 2,000-word opinion which is also 
worthy of study. 

The student of journalism should find him- 
self intrigued by the language of the majority 
opinion. He will run across such words as 
“fungible,” “plangently,” “simpliciter,” and 
“reticulated.” It should make excellent 
skull practice. 

There is nothing particuarly mystic about 
the case. One Chicago publisher sought an 
Associated Press news service and it was re- 
fused by a majority vote of the membership. 
He then complained to the Government, 
which sued to enjoin the Associated Press 
as a combination in restraint of trade in 
violation of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
The action had personal instead of public 
inspiration. 

The Government specifically attacked a by- 


law governing the admission of members to 


the Associated Press. Other matters, forbid- 
ding members ana their employees to com- 
municate news gathered by it to anyone else, 
the purchase by Associated Press of a news- 
picture company, and an agreement with the 
Canadian Press by which each furnishes its 
news exclusively to the other were attacked. 

We differ with the majority opinion with- 
out making ourselves amenable to contempt 
because we feel we can do what one mem- 
ber of the three-judge court did. Certainly 
the writer of the opinion must have had his 
own doubts when he closed with these words: 
“Finally because the interests involved are so 
important and so large; because the injury 
done may be so great, if we turn out to be 
wrong; and because we are not agreed, the 
whole judgment will be stayed for a period 
of 60 days after it is entered and subsequently 
for the pendency of any appeal to the Su- 
preme Court if one is taken within that 
period.” This has the sound of a saving 
clause, but perhaps we had better not elab- 
orate on that. 

Significant is the practical dismissal of all 
the charges except the bylaw involving the 
admission of members and this, too, will be 
dismissed if the Associated Press will adopt a 
substitute bylaw restricting admission, pro- 
vided that “members in the same field as the 
applicant shall not have the power to impose, 
or dispense with, any conditions upon his ad- 
mission and that the bylaws shall affirma- 
tively declare that the effect of admission 
upon the ability of an applicant to compete 
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with members in the same field shall not be 
taken into consideration in passing upon his 
application.” Fearing that our comment o; 
this would not be complimentary, we re! 
from belling the cat. 

The Associated Press is the greatest news 
gathering and distributing agency in 
world. It furnishes news to 81 percent of + 
morning newspapers of America with 96 ; 
cent of the total morning circulation, and 
percent of the evening newspapers, with 7 
percent of the total evening circulation, 1; 
has 290,000 miles of leased wires connec: 
727 cities. Its annual budget is some $12. 
000,000. 

It is a nonprofit organization incorpo: 
in 1900 by a group of publishers for the f 
tual exchange of news and the gathering of it 
for the members wherever news may be 
found. The late P. C. Boyle was one of ¢] 
group and the Derrick has long enjoyed the 
distinction of being a charter member. 

It is an honor and a privilege to belong to 
the A. P., which has an unimpeachable rec. 
ord for fairness, accuracy, and thoroughness, 
It has no monopoly of the news or the means 
of its transmission. There are other press 
associations which have practically the same 
membership restrictions. But it considers its 
members are entitled to the fruits of their 
membership, earned by years of their devo- 
tion to its growth and development and the 
sums they have paid for its service. 


n 


which this decision might seriously impair 
or destroy if admission were made possible to 
applicants in competitive fields. Whether or 
not this was stressed by the defendant in its 
pleadings we do not know. 

Moreover the action is a flank attack on 
the constitutional freedom of the press. The 
Government goes out of its way to regulate 
its conduct when no misconduct is alleged 
or involved. We cannot escape the threat. 

These matters we leave to the lawyers and 
the courts but we still think both the opin 
ions in this case would make good readin 
for students of journalism and all American 
interested in an untrammeled Americar 
press. We hope that in its final dispositior 
there will be no allowance made for persona 
spleen or political prejudice. 

|Note.—Since this editorial was written, 
which was nearly 3 weeks ago, the Associate 
Press has appealed this case to the United 
States Supreme Court.—Ed. DeErRIcK.] 


SS ————— 


Don’t Sell the Soldiers Short 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering legislation for the purpose of 
giving the service men and women of our 
country and those allied services con- 
nected with the war effort what we hope 
to be the fullest opportunity to vote and 
participate in the coming national elec- 
tion, the Congress is again on trial. In 
fact, this great body that means so much 
to the present and future welfare of our 
country is always on trial in considering 
major pieces of legislation. 

There has been so much misinforma- 
tion, so many groundless and reckless 
charges made against the House com- 
mittee bill we are considering today, so 
much impugning of the motives of the 
Members of Congress who favor this bill, 











«hich provides that the States shall con- 
to control the elections, which right 
1 century and a half ago was writ- 
nto our Federal Constitution and 
1 has been reflected in the State 
titutions of the various States, and 
1 have been observed and respected 
1e past, that I hope the debates will 
to rout such unfounded charges and 
to the fathers and mothers and 
ds of the soldiers and to the soldiers, 
rue facts before the Members of this 
e and before the bar of public opin- 
1 of this great country. 
The record of the Congress of the 
TInited States since the Civil War has 
1 one of trying to Keep faith with 
he soldiers. The Congress of this 
country, when other departments of gov- 
ernment has failed in the past, has never 
failed the soldiers and their dependents 
in the history of this Nation, and, in my 
judgment, no Congress ever will. 

The Members of this, the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, have 262 sons and 
daughters serving in this war. No other 
like number of men and women in any 
f p in the Nation can boast of more 
service stars in their flag than can the 
Congress of these United States. Its 
Members have a deep personal interest 

the service men and women. Possibly 
no other group of men and women feel so 
keenly their great responsibility to the 
servicemen of the Nation as do the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. They know it is 
their responsibility to back the service 
men and women of this Nation at every 
turn, They are determined to do it, and 
they will do it. 

I should like for the Members of this 
body to know that the members of the 
committee who have held long hearings 
twice on the Green-Lucas-Worley bill 

nd on the House committee bill have 

approached their duty without any 
thought of political advantage and with 
courage and determination. I think 
when the false charges and counter- 
charges that have been hurled against 
the action of this committee, and I am 

ry to say by some of the Members of 

is House, and by one of the most vicious 
and intimidating Nation-wide barrages 
of propaganda with.the most misleading 


and prejudicial information that has 
ever been directed to the attention of this 


ntry in years, that history will record 
nd applaud our courage, and the sound- 
ness of our position. 

We realized that this propaganda 
would be turned loose against us, but 
over and above that we realized our duty 
to the Government, to the institutions 
of this Government, and to the soldiers, 
the fathers and mothers and next of kin 
of the soldiers. We have disregarded 

ny political future and have held fast to 
ir duty as we saw it. Our deliberations 
have been guided with only two thoughts 
in mind—that we should bring out a bill 

at squares with the Constitution, our 
basic law of the Government, and so far 
as is possible, with the constitutions and 
the laws of the various States. 

We wanted to write a bill that, if and 
when it is enacted into law, and the 
national election has been held under 
such law, that the election could not be 

irown into the Supreme Court or pos- 
sibly into the Congress for a decision 








which would delay the announcement of 
the results for weeks and maybe months, 
resulting in chaos ir this country. 

I think most every Member of this 
Congress knows that there has been 
made over the past number of years an 
effort by subversive organizations and by 
others in this Government to destroy the 
confidence of the men and women of this 
Nation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

With greater vigor than usual this 
practice has been resorted to in opposi- 
tion to this bill with dangerous and mis- 
leading propaganda directed against this 
Seventy-eighth Congress. The Members 
of this Congress today should take note 
of this situation in the discussion of this 
measure. Certainly the Members of 
Congress should not become a party to 
and join with those who are attempting 
to destroy the reputation and confidence 
of this body in the minds of the people. 
For the Congress of this country, the 
direct representatives of the people, 
stands as the last bastion in the defense 
of the liberty and freedom of the people 
of this country. When the confidence 
of the people is so shaken in the Congress 
that the Congress is destroyed, dictator- 
ship will follow and men and women in 
the future will weep over their misguided 
folly. 

I think it is a safe assumption that 
the majority of the Members of this 
House today believe that the committee 
bill is the most honest and workable ap- 
proach to this very difficult problem. It 
is not perfect—no such bill can be drawn 
and enacted. I know that no group of 
men in this Congress are more interested 
in giving the soldiers who desire it, an op- 
portunity to vote than are those who are 
supporting the committee bill. 

Let us see for the moment who have 
been the most active in the popaganda 
that has been unleashed against our 
position. Let us see who has been 
selected to do the dirty work, to spread 
the lies and misrepresentations against 
the members who have supported our 
line of thought. 

All of you know by reading the papers 
and listening to irresponsible or misin- 
formed radio commentators over the air 
that in the forefront leading this fight 
has been the Communist Daily Worker, 
the newspaper PM, the uptown edition 
of the communist daily worker, Earl 
Browder, the radicals, reds and pinks, 
augmented by the expert smear artists. 
Recently they have augmented their 
forces by calling upon Sidney Hillman, 
in charge of the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the C. I. O., who boasts that he 
will spend $1,500,000 of his organization's 
money to defeat every Congressman who 
has refused to bow to his will in legisla- 
tion during the past year. 

Do you think the soldiers who are 
fighting to preserve America as we have 
known it and with all of their hopes for 
the future would be very proud to know 
that this group of men are trying to hide 
behind the patriotism of the soldiers— 
are trying to force and wish themselves 
in as an ally of the soldiers who are fight- 
ing to preserve the institutions of our 
country, while these communists, reds 
and pinks over the years have been at- 
tempting to destroy it here at home? I 
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absolve the C. I. O. membership in mak- 
ing this charge. 

Just how proud are the Members of 
this Congress 


to welcome this Communist 
group of rats and take them to their 
bosom as an allyin their cause? It raises 


the question, Should the Congress re- 
cede from its position and abdicate on 
this and other legislation, bow to their 
will, fade out of the picture, and let them 
take over? The Members of this Con- 
gress know that this issue confronts them 
more seriously every day we are in 
sion. In these serious times with 
fate of the Nation hanging in the bal- 
ance, with the most colossal impacts of 
war causing the most tremendous im- 
pacts against our financial institutions 
this country has ever experienced: the 
future of the millions of the people of 
this country and its institutions depends 
upon the Congress exerting its greatest 
courage, patriotism, and lligence if 
we are to preserve, for the men who are 
fighting, a country rich in opportunities 
for them to return to in the future. 
There is a call from the people of this 
Nation today as never before to the Con- 
gress of the United States, to stand fast 
in its effort to preserve the ideals of 
America, to preserve law and order, to 
restrict rather than expand bureau- 
cracy, and that goes for ballot-box bu- 
reaucracy. 

The people are expecting Congress to 
acquit itself with intelligence and cour- 
age. Congress must measure up to its 
responsibility on ail questions to assure 
the future of this Republic. Issues must 
not be measured by political yardsticks. 
The business at hand is too important. 

Taking issue with the President in his 
message to Congress and with the state- 
ment given out by the Army and Navy 
about the difficulties of handling 48 State 
elections, may I say that both of these 
statements are far from the facts, and 
whether or not so intended are grossly 
misleading. We do not want the Presi- 
dent, or the Army and Navy, through the 
War Ballot Commission, to handle the 
election of any one of 48 States. That is 
what we are trying to get away f! 
They seem to insist on handling the elece- 


sese- 


the 


inte 


om. 


tion. We are adamantly opposed to their 
handling the election. I uld seem if 
the President is a candidate, and it is 
assumed he is, he should not want to 


sit on his own jury. 

Now, let me oriefly explain what the 
Senate bill 1285, nded, provides. 
The provisions of this bill are very plain 
and simple. 

First, all we want and all we provide 
for in our bill is for the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to expe- 
dite and carry the ballots and to dis- 
tribute the post-card applications, 
through their officers, on the various mil- 
itary sectors overseas and in the camps 
of continental United States, and to 
transmit the ballots to and from the sol- 


as am 


diers. They admit that it will require 
little effort through their commands to 
place the post-card application for a 
ballot in the hands of every soldier over- 
seas not later than August 15 and in the 
hands of all of the servicemen in con- 
tinental United States not later than 
September 15. Placing these applica- 
tions in the hands of tl ldier this 
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early will give him an opportunity to 
sign the post-card application which 
he mails to the secretary of state of his 
State, which secretary of state mails it 
to the county clerk of such election offi- 
cial whose duty it is to accept this post- 
card as an application for his absentee 
ballot. 
by distributing these cards so early, we 
will cut off the time necessary for the ap- 


election official whose duty it is to send 
him the absentee ballot. This post- 
card application gives his home-town or 
rural address and gives his military ad- 
dress, so that the election official knows 


his military address to which he will mail | 


the absentee ballot. 

As soon as the ballot is available, the 
county clerk or other official whose duty 
it is to mail out the absentee ballot will 
mail to him the ballot with an oath at- 
tached thereto which he will fill out, 
stating how long he has lived at his home 
address, his age, and his qualifications 
to vote in a certain precinct. Enclosed 
with the envelope which carries the bal- 
lot to him is another envelope addressed 
back to the official who sends him the 
ballot. Each of these envelopes have 
printed on the outside “Official election 
ballot,” which prevents censorship and 
which gives free air-mail priority by the 
War and Navy Departments. 

Suppose the soldier we are trying to 
reach is stationed in Australia and we 
mail him the ballot from Springfield, II1., 
in-the center of the Nation. The enve- 
lope and ballot enclosed would go by air 
mail to San Francisco which would be 
picked up there by an Army plane and 
flown to Australia, delivered to the mili- 
tary or other post office. The soldier 
would open his envelope, vote the entire 
ballot, which would have all the names 
of the candidates on it from coroner to 
President, sign and swear to the oath 
attached before an officer, place the bal- 
lot in the inner envelope, drop it in the 
post office there where it would be picked 
up and flown to Springfield, Ill., to the 
county clerk, who would place it, on 
election day, in the hands of the proper 
precinct election official to be counted. 

Does this look like we are asking the 
Army and Navy to hold the election for 
48 States? Why this misleading state- 
ment about supervising 48 different State 
elections? Talk about a simplified bal- 
lot. This is the simplified ballot and the 
only legal ballot that has been recognized 
in this country. This is what the sol- 
dier is entitled to. He is entitled to no 
less. It is the same kind of a ballot we 
vote here at home. Are we to deny him 
this right and foist upon him what is re- 
ferred to as the bobtailed ballot which 
would give him an opportunity to vote 
for only the President, United States 
Senator, Congressman at Large, and dis- 
trict Congressman, and a ballot without 
even the names of those candidates on 
it, a ballot where he will have to write 
in the names of the men he desires to vote 
for if he is fortunate enough to know who 
they are, and, in most instances, he will 
not know possibly aside from who is run- 
ning for President the names of any of 
the other candidates. Shall we cheat 
him out of a right to vote for his Goy- 


In order to beat the time element | 


| ernor, other State officials, members of 


the legislature, and for the only men he 
knows personally in the election, his 
friends or enemies who are candidates on 
the county ticket? I have refused, and 
the majority of the members of our com- 
mittee have refused, to try to foist such 
a deception upon the soldier and upon 
his parents and next of kin who are most 


| interested in him, 
plication to come back to his home-town | 


Think of the soldier who has been 


| away from home for a year or more when 


he receives this full and complete ballot. 
Think how it will encourage and lift his 
morale. How he will appreciate the 
fact that the Congress of the United 
States has not forsaken him. What a 
boost to his morale this full and complete 
ballot will be; and then think how with 
all of the talk that has been made about 
giving the soldier a ballot, how dis- 
gusted and depressed he will be when the 
election day is called for his battalion 
and under the sharp eye of the com- 
manding officer he will be handed this 
War Ballot Commission ballot, this bob- 
tailed ballot, this blank piece of paper 
that sells him and his interest short. I 
hope this committee bill in the interest 
of the soldier and his morale will be ap- 
proved. I hope we who have made this 
fight in an effort to keep faith with the 
soldier will not be placed in a position 
where if this bill fails we will have no 
other alternative but to vote for this 
blank ballot and become a party to 
breaking faith with the men who have 
been told that they will receive a bal- 
lot—become a party to Selling the de- 
fenders of this country short. 

I assure you it will be the last resort 
with me and a bitter pill to swallow. 

Our bill recommends to the various 
States that wherever necessary that pri- 
mary days be set earlier so that the bal- 
lot may be available to mail to the sol- 
diers at least 45 days prior to the No- 
vember election. It calls upon the States 
to accept post-card applications and to 
waive registration for all men and 
women in the military service. It calls 
upon the States to print absentee ballots 
on light paper, condensing as much as 
possible the size of the ballot, size and 
weight of envelopes in order to cut down 
weight. 

And in this connection may I say 
many of the States of the Union have 
been waiting too long now, while our bill 
has been delayed—waiting to know 
what pattern of legislation the Congress 
will lay down so they may call special 
sessions of their legislatures in an ef- 
fort to comply with our wishes. 

Several States have already called 
special sessions, and may I say to you 
Members of Congress that, in my judg- 
ment, the Governors and legislatures of 
the various States are just as patriotic 
and are more interested in seeing that 
the men and women from their States 
have an opportunity to vote as are the 
Members of this Congress; that they are 
just as amenable to political pressure as 
are the Members of this Congress. They 
want to carry out the wishes of the fa- 
thers and mothers and next of kin and the 
wishes of the soldiers who participate in 
this election, and they will do it. Those 
who have delayed the passage of this bill 
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are the ones who must take the respon. 
sibility for preventing action by the vari. 
ous States of the Nation where action 
would be necessary under our bill to get 
the ballot to the soldier. The people of 
the Nation more than even before now 
favor decentralization of governme: 

They are opposed to the setting up of: 


| another Federal bureaucracy to invade 


the election laws and to regiment the 
soldiers in their opportunity to vote. 
Now, I want to put in the Recorp the 
average time it requires to make a round 
trip by air to the various military sectors 
outside of continental United States, 
These figures allow 2 days for the soldier 
to vote and 2 days for the election officia] 
to handle the vote after it is returned to 
his voting address. These figures do not 
take into consideration that the Army is 
directed under this bill to expedite and 
shorten this flying time. Here are the 
figures, and they show plainly that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, if they will exert half the effi- 
ciency that the soldiers exert on the bat- 
tle front, they can get the ballots to the 
soldiers all over the world and get them 
back in time to be counted. Let no one 
deceive you into the idea that the Army 
and Navy cannot do this once this bill 
becomes law, and they will do it. 


Location of soldier desiring to vote and aver- 
age air carriage time to Springfield, Ill.— 
1 round trip 


(a) Alaskan area: Day 
Rh tect cescahicnensae seca taciectu das 10 
Farthest 

(b) Pacific area: 


Farthest 
(c) Canal Zone 
(ad) Caribbean area: 

Nearest 

PG iaendncdweneecieee 
(e) South Atlantic area: 


(f) Middle East area: 
Nearest. 
Farthest 

(g) Persian Gulf area 

(h) Far East area: 
cit tatntidinitinetarnintndittndcnnti 
Farthest 

(i) Mediterranean area: 
Nearest long haul 
Nearest short haul 
Farthest long haul 
Farthest short haul 

(Jj) North Atlantic area: 


Mr. Speaker, if you read carefully the 
the Green-Lucas bill it is obvious, if it 
means what it says, the Army and Navy 
will have to transport twice as much ton- 
nage overseas to hold the election as they 
will under the House bill, and under their 
plan an election day will have to be called 
in every sector overseas and in every 
camp in the United States. It will re- 
quire the loss of 1 day for 11,000,000 men 
and women in the services. Under the 
House committee bill not a single day is 
lost for anyone in the services. 

The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy are trying to rake the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the man who 
appointed them, their Commander in 
Chief. Their position has seemed to be 
partisan throughout this matter. When 
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n of the other body suggested 
were also running for a fourth term 
ut his finger on the spot. 
is fair to assume Germany will be 
war before November. We 
then have more planes and pilots idle 
we know what to do with. Their 
and claim that they fear it will 
mpossible to transport by plane bal- 
to the soldiers cannot be justified on 


f the 








! nable premise. It will not re- 
the transmission of over 200 tons 
lby air. We are turning out some 

0 planes a month. We have 2,500.,- 


) men in the military air service. 
ition is in fact clearly untenable, 

yrs of the Green-Lucas-Guf- 

1. who have bled their hearts so 

1 over the soldiers voting, none of 
m have a son in the service, two of 
m are bachelors, never have in their 
ntended for the soldiers at home or 
d to vote anything but the short 
Their title to the bill is so 
ar coating to cover up the real 
If their bill is passed elections 
id early on the military sectors 


uc 


il is 


after the soldiers have been care- 
propagandized they will have this 


ballot shoved at them and when 
vé voted it, of course, few, if any, 
hem will take a chance on voting 
i hich they would have to do if 
ew voted the real ballot. They have 
not been taught to vote twice—in fact, 
» Green-Lucas bill passes it is better 
t 1 an even bet the Army and Navy 
| make little if any effort to carry the 

{ ntee ballots to them. 
Speaker, the Green-Lucas-Worley 
! were conceived in politics and every 
» that the backers of this deception 
the soldiers and their relatives has 
been steeped in politics. Every misrepre- 
tation and the months of delaying 

1 blocking our real effort to give the 

ldiers a real chance to vote has been 
timed to political expediency. 

This Congress owes it to themselves 
and to the soldier and his relatives to 
the House committee bill. It is our 
chance to keep the soldier from 
ng, in most instances, cheated out of 
political rights. It is our chance and 
ration to keep faith with the de- 
fenders of our country. 


Ir 
ony 





Just Anybody 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my heart’s desire always to try to im- 
prove my Republican friends on the 
other side of the aisle and their party. 
I noticed several weeks ago that the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee said that, “just anybody,” 


ist anybody could win. I wondered 


nat is in the mind of this great party 
XC—App 26 





| 


at this time, here in the midst of a war, 
for the chairman to make a statement 
like that. I have received an editorial 
from the Charlotte Observer of Monday, 
January 24, 1944, which I shall rea 


UST ANYBODY 
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Another editorial by Lawrence 
appearing in the Washington Star of 
January 25, 1944, is as follows, an 
Republican friends should read it and 
profit by what they read: 

G. O. P. REPEATS MISTAKES—LESSON OF LAST 
Two ELECTIONS FORGOTTEN—NEGATIVE VOTE 
Won'T DEFEAT ROOSEVELT 

(By David Lawret1 
ut this time 4 years ago and 8 |} 
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ago the Republican campaign chairmen we 

confident that they would win the Pre - 
tial election. Now—in January—again near- 
ly 10 months before the ballots are counted 
the Republicans once more are making con- 


fident predictions 

Harrison Spangler, Republican national 
chairman, says publicly that “any Repub- 
lican nominated” can be elected He 
been taken to task already by some Repub- 
lican newspapers for intimating thus that 
doesn’t make any difference what the quali- 
fications or policies of the forthcoming Re- 
publican nominee may be, he assured of 
election. 

The interesting thing about the Spangler 
statement is that it really does represent a 
widespread belief on the part of Republican 
politicians. It’s reason why the 
tionists in the Republican Party, especially in 
the Middle West, are getting bolder and 
bolder. For they reason that there is enough 
antipathy to Roosevelt and the New Deal to 
sweep into power any nominee, no matter 
what views he holds on internati policy 
questions. 

The assumption being made in 1944 was 
also made, however, in 1940 and 1936, namely, 
that the negative or protest vote, made up of 
those who were discontented with New 
Deal policies—intensified now by bitterness 
over the clumsy administration of wartime 
measures on the home front—would be suf- 
ficiently numerous to elect any Republican 
nominee 

The big question is whether the Republi- 
can Party, or any other party, can any long 
win an election in America on a program « 
negatives. There certainly was considerable 
anti-New Deal sentiment in 1936 and pl 
of talk about the billions of doll 
“boondoggling” and “pump priming,” but 
evidently the failure of the Republica 
offer constructive alternative gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a second term 

By 1940, the country had had 8 years of 
the New Deal and had been disturbed by the 
bill to “pack” the Supreme Court and other 
New Deal mistakes, and there was a power- 
ful precedent against third terms dating 
from the earliest days of the Nation's history. 
But again the American people were not per- 
suaded that a negative protest was enough, 
and they refused to permit a change in ad- 
ministration. 
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Taxing Marshall Field’s Estate 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 


rATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today written a letter to Hon. Francis 
Biddle, Attorney General of the United 
States, and also one to Hon. Harold N. 
Graves, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, urging them to institute 
ceedings at once to collect the int 
or inheritance taxes on the vast fortuns 
that fell into the lap of Marshall F 
3d, in September 1943, and which unde! 


pro- 


me 
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@ legal subterfuge has escaped all tax- 
ation whatsoever. 

The letter referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 


This is to urge you to institute proceedings 
at once to collect the income or inheritance 
taxes on the more than $70,000,000 received 
by Marshall Field 3d, of Chicago, Ill., in Sep- 
tember 1943, from the estate of his grand- 
father, Marshall Field 1st. 

During these trying times, when everyone 
is required to make sacrifices, when our 
young men are shedding their blood on every 
battlefield in the world, and when their loved 
ones at home are denying themselves all but 
the bare necessities of life, in order to buy 
bonds, pay taxes, and help to meet the ex- 
pense of this war, it is simply unthinkable 
to permit this vast income, or inheritance, 
received by this man who never earned a dol- 
lar of it, to escape taxation entirely. 

I know there was an attempt on the part 
of Marshall Field 1st, 40 years ago, to forestall 
the collection of these taxes through a will 
prepared for that purpose by some shrewd 
lawyers, who imagined that they had found a 
way to cheat the Government out of any in- 
come on this estate by this subterfuge. They 
fa\y the income and inheritance tax law com- 
ing, and trumped up this scheme whereby 
they thought they could arrange for the dead 
hand of Marshall Field 1st to reach down 
across 40 years until his youngest great- 
grandchild became 21 years of age, and rob 
the Government of any revenue from this 
vast estate, of which, as I said, the present 
Marshall Field never earned a dollar. 

I am appealing to you now, as Attorney 
General of the United States, and Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, to institute pro- 
ceedings at once to collect what is due the 
Government on this vast fortune. 

I have before me a copy of the will of Mar- 
shall Field Ist, and I submit that if we per- 
mit this enormous income or inheritance to 
escape taxation through such loopholes as it 
provides, it will not only be a blow to the 
cause of justice, but it will be a shock to the 
sensibilities of millions of patriotic Amer- 
icans who are giving their all to sustain our 
Government during these trying times. 

Trusting that you will institute such pro- 
ceedings at once, and prosecute them to a 
successful conclusion, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN. 





Mustering-Out Pay 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, two pro- 
posals for relief and rehabilitation have 
been considered by Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States this week. 

One was for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the nations of the world—people 
foreign to the United States. And that 
relief project has gone through with 
scarcely a murmur. 

The second is for our own sons and 
daughters—the young men and women 
who are offering the supreme sacrifice 
that this Nation may remain strong and 
free and prosperous. 

And that proposal, Mr. Speaker, has 
been chiseled and pared and slashed on 
every side. 


At the very moment this House was be- 
ginning its debate on U. N. R. R. A. a 
group of representatives of the House 
and Senate were meeting to iron out the 
muster-out pay bill. 

Here on the floor of the House the 
question was how much we could give to 
the Europeans—to all the foreigners 
everywhere. Bitter fights were made 
made against every effort to reduce the 
amount we would spend on this global 
Santa Claus deal, but every effort at 
economy there was defeated. 

I wish I could say the same of the 
conference to decide how much we would 
pay our own men in the service. I wish 
I could say that there, too, the spirit of 
generosity prevailed. 

I wish I could say it, but it would not 
be true. 

The conferees had two bills before 
them. 

One, passed by the House, would give 
$100 to every veteran with less than 60 
days’ service; $300 to everyone with more 
than 60 days. 

The other, passed by the Senate, would 
give mustering-out pay ranging from 
$200 to $500, depending on length, nature, 
and place of service, with the top figure 


payable to those with more than 18 | 


months overseas. 

But the House conferees refused to 
accept the Senate’s top of $500. 

It would have been logical, tRen, to ex- 
pect them to split the difference—to give 
something more to those with overseas 
service. 

Did the conferees do that? 

They did not. They were as parsi- 
monious with the soldiers as our leader- 
ship was generous with the rest of the 
world. 

Instead of giving more to those with 
overseas service, they gave less to those 
veterans who, through no fault of their 
own, have served only in the continental 
United States. 

They cut the mustering-out pay for 
those men to $200. 

The conferees agreed to take $100 from 
the pockets of 11,000,000 soldiers. 

There is no rhyme or reason to that. 
It will meet no real economic need. It is 
dictated only by a parsimonious, penny- 
pinching spirit of economy toward the 
veteran. 

The conferees have—actually and 
literally—agreed to take $1,000,000,000 
from our fighting men. One billion dol- 
lars which this House had already voted 
to give them. 

It is not a coincidence that this billion 
is taken from our soldiers at the moment 
we pass U.N. R. R. A. 

Economy was needed somewhere to 
make this global fantasy possible. Our 
soldiers are to pay the bill for U. N. 
R, B.A. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unwilling to 
make gifts of food or essentials to suf- 
fering peoples abroad but I am unwilling 
to make gifts of billions of dollars to 
foreign nations, especially when money 
provided for our fighting forces is to be 
on a penurious scale. 

Mr. Speaker, I condemn fhis action of 
the conference as being unjust and not 
in keeping with the real wishes of the 
Congress, 
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The Soldier-Vote Bill 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the sol- 
diers’ vote bill will be before this body 
next week for consideration. 

The National Grange has sent out a 
letter to all Members of Congress which 
deals with the subject of soldier voting 
over which there is so much discussion, 
The letter is of such interest that I am 
placing it in the Recorp so that all might 
see and read. 

It is extremely interesting to read the 
decision rendered by Justice David Davis 
in which he emphasizes that the Con- 
stitution need not be nullified or evaded 
simply because we are at war and that 
the Constitution is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace. 

Mr. Speaker, we can and must give 
our service men and women an oppor- 
tunity to vote in a constitutional way. 
It is just as important and vital that 
they be given the right to vote for every 
local, county, and State official as well 
as for President, Vice President, Senator, 
and Congressman. 

The letter referred to follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1944. 
To Members of Congress: 

The National Grange is heartily in favor of 
giving all qualified voters in the armed srerv- 
ices of the country, whether stationed at 
home or overseas, an opportunity to cast their 
ballots in the coming Presidential election. 
Not only should they be permitted to register 
their choice in the filling of Federal offices, 
but they should have a chance to vote in such 
State and local elections as may be held. 

We are aware that some of the advocates of 
a bobtail Federal ballot derisively say that 
those who want the servicemen to have a 
chance to vote in State and local affairs are 
asking that they be given the right to vote 
for dog catcher. We regard this as a wholly 
unwarranted and gratuitous slap at the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of the States, which is 
resented by those who believe in our dual sys- 
tem of government. 

Any State that has not already acted 
should without delay take proper steps to 
facilitate soldier voting. Holding elections 
is a State and not a Federal function. The 
Federal Government has no more right to 
conduct an election than the States have to 
coin money. Any ballot issued by the Fecd- 
eral Government would, therefore, be spuri- 
ous and counterfeit. It might invalidate the 
whole election. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should cooperate in distributing and 
collecting the ballots among those who are in 
the armed forces. 

Just because we are at war is no reason 
why the Constitution should be nullified or 
evaded in this or any other respect. As As- 
sociate Justice David Davis said in handing 
down the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the historic Milligan case soon after the close 
of the Civil War: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, 
involving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
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f its provisions can be suspended during 


great exigencies of government. 


f the 


h a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or 


itism 

The sound and enduring principles so man- 
fully expounded by Justice Davis in the 
, igan case, three-quarters of a century 
apply with particular force to the ques- 
ns involved in polling the soldier vote, and 
i we are persuaded that Congress and the 
itry as a whole would do well to be 

d by them. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 





Payment of Income Taxes 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 

ive out an interview in which I had the 
emerity to condemn Miss Vivien Kel- 

ms, of Westport, Conn., for having pub- 

y stated that she had refused to pay 
her December 15 income-tax installment 
ind. in addition, had urged fellow indus- 
trialists to refuse to pay taxes which, 
under the law, they were obligated to pay 
to the United States. 

In the New York Times of January 21, 
Mr. David L. Kellems, brother of Vivien 

llems, and her partner in her war 
plant, expressed disagreement with his 

ter in that part of her address 
wherein she advocated the deliberate 
refusal to pay taxes on the part of cit- 

‘ns of the United States. David Kel- 
lems said that those having the neces- 
sary money available should pay their 
taxes promptly. 

If some of the employees of the Kel- 
lems plant went on a strike, the con- 
demnation would be loud and general. 
But when management or capital goes 
on a strike, very little editorial comment 

seen in the newspapers. Under the 
of post-war reserves allegedly 
needed to provide employment, too many 
industrialists are seeking to secure ex- 
cessive war profits. Efforts have been 
made in the Congress to secure changes 
in the Renegotiation Act, but of late the 
Senate has changed its views with refer- 
to renegotiation. Regardless of 
ne’s feelings as to the merits of fea- 
tures of tax bills now on the statute 
books, in wartime it is highly dangerous 
to advocate the deliberate repudiation of 
the law. I personally voted against the 
two tax bills which passed the House of 
Representatives during the year 1943 be- 
cause of my personal objection to some 
of the features of such bills which I re- 
garded as inequitable. Nevertheless, 
the bills went through and became the 
law of the land. It is my duty, as well 
as that of all loyal citizens of the United 
States, to obey that law and adhere to 
its provisions, while reserving the right 
to continue to point out the weaknesses 
of the bills. If one carried the argu- 
ment of Miss Kellems to its logical con- 
Clusion, a citizen might commit a crime 


ise 


ence 





and attempt to justify it on the ground 
that he felt the law to be unjust and 
invalid; but when in addition to that 
the criminal advocates that other cit- 
izens go out and do likewise, he is com- 
ing close to the line of downright sub- 
versive conduct. 

When men are dying and others are 
willing to die for our country in this war, 
there are some few in the United States 
who contrast sharply with this self- 
sacrificing patriotism by an amazing de- 
termination to save their war profits, all 
earned through the blood of their fellow- 
men. Tax racketeers and profiteers 
should certainly not insult the public by 
Spreading the gospel of disloyalty to the 
United States. Our country now is 
fighting for its very existence. We have 
embarked upon the Fourth War Loan 


drive. All of the funds which possibly 
can be raised through taxation are 
needed. It is not encouraging to note 


the conduct of such industrialists as 
Vivien Kellems, because of her disagree- 
ment with the provisions of the law, ad- 
vising her fellow-industrialists to ignore 
the law entirely. There are patriots and 
p-a-y-triots. The latter put their purses 
above their country. I deplore arro- 
gant and contemptuous statements, the 
effect of which is to undermine the faith 
of the American citizens in their institu- 
tions. Let Miss Kellems concentrate her 
energies and abilities in the proper chan- 
nels to crusading to amend the present 
tax laws in the manner permitted under 
our system of government. She has the 
right to work for changes in existing 
statutes with respect to any provision 
with which she is dissatisfied. However, 
when she publicly and contemptuously 
states that because of her disagreement 
with the law, she will refuse to comply 
with it and wants others to do likewise, 
whether she knows it or not she is, in 
effect, working to bring about the estab- 
lishment of fascism within our own bord- 
ers. 

It becomes the solemn duty of all of us 
to accept gracefully the heavy sacrifices 
imposed on us by the war and be good 
sports about it. We should register our 
protests during the consideration of the 
bills and then live up to the bills if they 
became laws, while continuing to agitate 
for their change in a proper and legal 
fashion. 





Pacific Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted by the House, I am inserting a 
copy of the radio address made by me 
on the C. B. S. program “Congress 
Speaks” on Tuesday, January 25, 1944, 
from Washington, D. C.: 

My fellow Americans, last spring I dis- 
cussed with you the menace of Japan when 
it controlled Attu and Kiska at the very 


| 
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doorstep of Alaska and the Pacific North- 
west. Even though we have driven our en- 
emies out of the Aleutians, I still feel it im- 
perative to call your attention to the gravity 
of the situation in the Pacific and the dan- 
gers yet to be faced there. As recently as 
January 1, 1944, Premier Hideki Tojo stated 
“The real war starts from now.” 

Since the recent conference at Teheran, the 
near Rome, and the 
statements emanating from Washington 
to our possible within the next 3 
months, the minds of our people are apt to 
dwell on the European front as the front of 
greatest importance. I do not minimize the 
importance of the Eurcpean sector nor do I 
overemphasize the danger in the Pacific are 
As one who has spent some years in the F 
East and studied its history assiduously, I 
would like to discuss with you some of th 
problems which we may expect to face in that 
war zone. We have learned through defeat 


as result of 
as 


losses 


surrender, and victory that the road to Tok 
is going to be our most difficult hurdle in 
winning this war. We know that the Ja} 
nese will not surrender, but will fight ) 
bitter end, exacting a toll in lives that \ 
cannot as yet even begin to comprehend 
On January 7, 1944, Under Secretary of | 


Robert Patterson stated that only 377 Japa- 
nese soldiers had been captured 


in 25 months 


of war. Those prisoners were taken on Guad 
alcanal, Attu, the Gilberts, and in N 
Guinea. All these actions occurred on the 


outside edges of Japan’s dominions and are 
only samples of things m<¢ We have 
seldom forced a general retreat and the the 
of Japan’s militarists seems to be 
garrisons on the Pacific rim of the Empire 
are expendable 

Why does Japan cling h a milita 
policy? Why does she allow such sacrific 
of troops? Why doesn't she send in sufficient 
aid to relieve her beleaguered garris« The 
reasons seem simple enough and, if correct 
indicate that the Japanese are willing to 
trade space—small amounts of it—for time. 
In the first place we are now strong igh 
so that at any given point we choose we 
can gather more strength than the enemy. 
But, of all the natural barriers of protec- 
tion, space or distance is the most important. 
It offers the possibility of retreat until com- 
munications of the invader become too ex- 
tended to gather force for a knockout blow 
Secondly, the Japanese nt to keep 
the fighting away from its enormousiy rich 
conquered territory and scatter it along the 
southwestern, eastern, and northern Pacific 
This allows Japan time, which is a factor in 
her favor, to consolidate her conquests, de- 
velop the resources she needs, anc to work on 
the native populations to build up resistance 
to a return to old-time imperialism and ex- 
ploitation 

Much of the support which Japan has re- 
ceived in its conquests of Asiatic lands ha 
been due to dislike and hatreds of many of 
the yellow and brown peoples toward 
whites. They did not like being treated a 
inferior by the white people and they hated 
imperialism as it was introduced and prac- 
ticed. Japan does not push the idea that at 
the proper time she will take the place of 
the old imperialists of the Occident. She 
plays on the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
and, for the time being at least, it is work- 
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to suc 
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are conte 


the 


ing. She does not tell the Burmese, the 
Thailanders, and the others that her greater 
east Asia policy means, in the end, Asia { 
the Japanese 

Since November 1942, Japan has made no 
major offensive moves in the Pacific. Ou 
enemy knows that we have greatly increased 
our strength in that ocean, that our Navy is 
now, thanks to the opening e Mec - 
ranean and the defeat of the ib m 
concentrated there in great force, that our 
Army is gradually increasir n and ma- 
tériel, that the Marine ¢ been se<- 
lected for almost t al perations that 
area; and that ir Air Force re gradually, 
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though slowly, being built up to a scale com- 
mensurate with the job before it. This does 
not mean that even now we have sufficient 
forces in the Pacific, because the truth of the 
matter is that we have not 

While much more material than formerly 
is going to the southwest Pacific, our main 
area of land operations, it has been admitted 
by authorities who should know that not 
much more than 5 percent of American mil- 
itary resources are allocated there. This is 
a small amount in the over-all picture and 
certainly not near enough for a theater of 
operations of such importance. We must, 
as a people, never lose sight of the fact that 
the war in the Pacific is our war and that 
it i- just as important and more significant 
than the war in Europe. America's destiny 
is going to be settled for decades to come 
in the outcome of our struggle with Japan. 

The issue is not whether we shall concen- 
trate on Japan at the expense of the fronts 
against Hitler. The question is whether we 
should send to the Pacific front a larger part 
of our greatly increased production due to 
the fact that the danger there is increasing 
and the resources which the Japanese have 
are constantly multiplying. 

Japan, at the present time, has in her 
possession all the raw materials to enable 
her to fight for decades to come. Indus- 
trially and economically, Japan is in no 
danger of collapse. She has concentrated 
on developing the so-called inner ring of her 
Empire so that, in trading space in the Pa- 
cific for time to consolidate her conquests, 
she is making herself stronger in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Japan itself. As we drive 
into enemy-held lands from all directions 
we are shortening Japan’s lines of communi- 
cation, allowing her to concentrate her forces 
on a smaller arc, and thus progressively she 
becomes more difficult to defeat. 

These considerations which I have pointed 
out must be faced realistically. The soft 
days that America has known, and which too 
many of us still enjoy, are going to belong 
to the past. We are in the Pacific war all 
the way, and we must gird ourselves for the 
tests that lay before us. We must also be 
cognizant that we have to continue to bear 
the major burden of the assault and defense 
of that area. It isn't a matter of what we 
would like to do; it is a matter of what we 
will have to do. We cannot go on the as- 
sumption that our allies will aid us there im- 
mediately the war in Europe is over. Russia 
and England will be weary and will want to 
start rebuilding their shattered cities, 
plants, homes, and farms. They are realistic 
nations—more so than we—and they are 
thinking primarily of themselves, as should 
we. We need only recall the remarks of Brit- 
ish Home Secretary Herbert Morrison who, 
on October 6, 1943, agreed with Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox that the Pacific war 
held second place in the minds of the British 
and said, “After all, it was not the Japs who 
bombed London.” This is understandable 
thinking on the part of Britons because to 
them Europe—and their enemy of over 4 
years—is only 20 miles away. However, it 
does emphasize the point that the winning 
of the war in the Pacific will be primarily an 
American objective and undertaking. 

To date we have conquered no Japanese 
territory. We have taken a small portion of 
New Guinea, the Gilberts, and the Solomons, 
we have recaptured Attu and Kiska, but we 
are still without Wake, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines, It will take months to reconquer all 
these areas, and the longer we delay the 
stronger those outposts will become and the 
more difficult to take, because the Japanese 
have the shrewdness, the ability, and the 
manpower to stick it out. 

In this war the Japanese are nowhere near 
as hard-pressed for manpower as are the Ger- 
mans, Japan has a population of 75,000,000 
in the homeland plus 400,000,000 subject 
peoples to support her war machine. 





The Japanese still have over 2,000,000 men 
of military age—between 20 and 39—who have 
not yet been called to arms because they are 
not needed. She has, in addition, some 
1,000,000 men between the ages of 17 and 19 
who are not yet subject to conscription. 
Since these young men are not actually 
needed, the Japanese Army has not lowered 
the age limits to include them so that they 
might finish their schooling and prepare for 
the role which they are expected to assume in 
developing Japan’s great empire. 

Furthermore, there are 500,000 additional 
young men available for armed service every 
year. If Japan was hard pressed—which she 
is not—she could raise and equip an addi- 
tional 20 divisions within the next 2 years. 
This would give her a total of 80 divisions 
which would approach the number of combat 
divisions of the American Army planned for 
service in Europe and Asia. In addition, 
these divisions would be supplied from bases 
many thousands of miles nearer the front 
lines than those in the United States. 

These statements are the cold truth. Our 
people must know—as our military and naval 
authorities do—the odds which confront us. 
If we at home are slow to awaken, our boys 
in the Pacific are not. In the First World 
War our slogan in France was “Out of the 
trenches by Christmas.” In this war the 
boys in the Pacific are saying “The Golden 
Gate in 48.” They know, better than many 
of us in Washington, what the score is and 
these veterans could guide and advise us far 
better, in many respects, than we could them. 

I believe that the people out home are 
more aware of this war than are many of our 
politicians, intellectuals, and commentators. 
Their sons are scattered all over the world 
and their grasp of the toughness of our 
enemies is more realistic than they are gen- 
erally credited with. 

Recent operations against Japan indicate 
that our holding encounters against her are 
at an end. Our production in all lines has 
succeeded beyond our fondest expectations. 
Added to this is the fact that we have at the 
present time an Army and Navy in excess 
of 11,000,000 men scattered on over 50 fronts 
throughout the world. We have good, compe- 
tent leadership. We are prepared from top 
to bottom and we cannot now wait too long. 

This is not a moral crusade no matter 
how much anyone talks about the “four 
freedoms” or the Atlantic Charter. This war 
is a fight for existence—for national revenge 
and security. We are fighting to avenge the 
disgrace of Pearl Harbor, for our prisoners in 
the Orient, for our gallant sons who laid 
down their lives for us, and for a better world 
where wars will be fewer and, if possible, 
eliminated altogether. 

Many people here think that after the de- 
feat of Hitler Japan will be easily conquered. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Japan realizes full well that Hitler will be 
defeated, but that does not mean that she 
thinks she will be defeated. She calculates 
the possibilities of a negotiated peace which, 
in essence, would be a victory for her and in 
which would be placed the foundation for a 
future war. Right now she is counting on 
our becoming discouraged over the incon- 
veniences which confront us. She thinks we 
will become a disillusioned people when, in 
the words of Ambassador Joseph Grew, “we 
finally realize the immensity of the task 
which is still ahead of us.” 

In these days of grimness, we cannot afford 
to fight each other. We at home haven't 
made any sacrifices to speak of as far as our 
ordinary comforts are concerned. Our sons 
are paying for mistakes which they did not 
make but which were made by an older gen- 
eration. They know what they are up 
against in Japan because they've learned— 
the hard way. 

We are, however, going to have to make 
great sacrifices—in material things and in 
men. Our debt—in dollars—will be repaid 
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some day. We will replace many of the 
things destroyed. But there will still remain 
the deficit of human lives shattered or lost. 
This account cannot be balanced but those 
who remain will have the added responsibil 
of making a world wherein the mistakes or 
the past will not be repeated. 

The Japanese have no thought of failure 
and neither must we. Peace in the Pacific 
is going to be our responsibility but to carry 
out that obligation and to insure dece 
and security to future generations we m 
first of all, carry on this war to an absolu 
and complete victory against Japan. 


Farmers Ask Only Fair Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include a letter I have received 
from D. D. Dowds, coun ’ agricultural 
agent, Urbana, Ohio: 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Urbana, Ohio, January 15, 1944. 
Hon. CLARENCE J. BRowN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In Champaign County, Ohio, we 
have a neighborhood leadership organization 
through which almost every farmer in t 
county can speedily be contacted in behalf 
of war work. This organization is sponsoring 
the Fourth War Loan drive, and a Series of 
12 township meetings were just concluded 
A total of 158 farm leaders attended these 12 
township meetings. 

Timely questions affecting agriculture were 
discussed by these leaders, and, as on pre- 
vious occasions, I was asked to summarize 
the thinking and expressed opinions of the 
leaders and place this information in your 
hands: 

A. Farm subsidies: 

Out of the 158 leaders, only 12 expressed 
themselves as favoring a general farm sub- 
sidy program. And these 12 favored farm 
subsidies largely because they felt it was the 
only way the farmer could get immediate 
relief of an inequitable situation. The groups 
were predominately opposed to farm sub- 
sidies because— 

1, The farmer is not asking for more than 
fair exchange or parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts and he is justly entitled to such with- 
out subsidies. 

2. Guaranteed profits to industry and con- 
tinually increased wages to labor justify a 
comparable increase in the prices of farm 
products. 

3. Consumers were never in a more favor- 
able position to pay fair prices for farm 
products, 

4. The increase of farm purchasing power 
through subsidies is a dangerous policy— 
inducive to lower relative prices in the period 
of readjustment after the war, when subsidies 
are not available. 

5. Farm subsidies are not sponsored by or 
wanted by farmers generally. A farm sub- 
sidy program is not a farmer’s program but 
sponsored by others. It is a misnomer; it is a 
consumer program, 

6. Farm subsidies are not necessary with 
price controls and rationing. Equitable ad- 
justments of ceiling and floor prices should 
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ample inflationary controls as well as 

ry stimulus to production. 

e controls: 
» expressions from this 
were generally very favorable to 
\trols as a procedure to stimulate 

y production and control inflation. 
ver, there was definite criticism of 
ing prices which prevent farm commodi- 
from rising to parity or fair exchange 
ices. The practice of placing ceiling prices 
ny farm commodity, forcing such com- 
lity to sell at less than parity, and then 
mpting to stimulate production through 
use of subsidies, was roundly condemned. 

Expressions from the group were bitter in 
condemning the method and procedure fol- 

ved in handling price controls on hogs at 

ent, in that the farmer is being unjustly 
penalized for hogs weighing under 200 and 
over 300 pounds. The farmer cannot under- 
stand why the support price cannot be ap- 
piied to hogs weighing under 200 or over 300 
is. Neither can they understand why it 
« dificult to market hogs weighing between 
900 and 300 pounds at support prices, while 
they can market relatively any number 
weighing over 300 pounds but at prices con- 

erably under floor prices. 

The groups were also very critical of the 
way poultry and dairy product price controls 
were being administered. 

I have attempted to summarize and con- 
dense the thinking and the expressed opin- 
icns of these 158 local leaders as they were 
assembled in 12 different discussions meet- 
ings throughout the county. This summary, 
at their request, is being placed in the hands 
f you gentlemen who are in position to in- 
juence both the formation and administra- 

n of policies and programs affecting agri- 
ulture. 

From my own observation, I might add that 
I have never sat in on discussion meetings of 
local farm leaders, over a period of several 
years, when they were more pessimistic, crit- 
ical, and almost bitter than I found them at 
this time. 

We trust the above information may prove 
of some value to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. D. Downs, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


group of 158 


Federal Regulation of Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio address delivered by me on Mon- 
day last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Good evening fellow Oregonians: In a few 
days a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration will hold hearings on 
two bills of mine, which I introduced last 
year at the beginning of this Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

It seems to me that the subject of Federal 
regulation of immigration is one which now 
should receive the serious attention of the 
American people. 

{ shall outline to you tonight my present 
views on immigration and my reasons for 
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hem. Then I hope y y 
me in Washington your 
ubject , 

Federal regulation of 
vital concern to all prese 
wage earners and, in my opini 
greatest importance to the 
country and to all of its pl 

At the very outset of this disci 
make it clear that I approach 
in what I believe is a broad spiri 
and humanity, and with a sin 
est purpose to protect and pr 
fare of all American citizens regardless c 
race, religion, or country of origin. I want 
all Americans now citizens of our country 
to approach unity and as far as possible to 
become as nearly a homogeneous people as 
compatibility and natural instincts will per- 
mit. By curtailing, or stopping, all immigra- 
tion now, we may be able to allay some of the 
forces which tend to augment strife among 
us; whereas, if we do not curtail, or stop, 
immigration at least until we have as- 
similated and harmonized the various groups 
already here, we may stimulate the causes 
which separate our people into distinct and 
contending racial or national groups. 

My own father was an immigrant He 
came to America as a boy in 1849. That was 
95 years ago. Conditions in this country and 
in the world are entirely different now from 
what they were then. I have no thoughts or 
ideas of superiority of race or of national 
origin. And as for religion, profound grief 
has convinced me that anyone who has 
found the road to God’s mercy and goodness 
which satisfies and consoles himself is blessed 
indeed. 

While I grieve for the distressed people 
throughout the world, whoever and wherever 
they may be, yet my duty is pledged to the 
American people, their welfare, and their 
happiness. 

If the interests of the American people is 
not the first duty of a Senator of the United 
States, whose duty is it to protect and defend 
them? Surely Americans are entitled to 
protection from alien forces, including the 
immigratior of aliens, if such immigration 
is detrimental to the American interests. If 
we admit alien immigrants to our country 
we must live with them in peace. We must 
not harass or quarrel with them. We must 
adopt them as of ourselves. Any other 
course of conduct is cruel indeed. The only 
honest course to pursue, if we do not want 
them, is to prohibit their entry to our coun- 
try. 

At present we are engaged in two great 
wars simultaneously—one against the Nazis 
in Europe and in the Atlantic, and one 
against Japan in Asia and in the Pacific. Ten 
million of our young people have been taken 
from their normal occupations and have 
been sent all over the world in the combat 
forces of our Nation. Some day, after they 
have won the victory for which they are 
fighting, the survivors will return to Amer- 
ica and those physically and mentally able, 
will try again to resume their normal lives 
in domestic employments. Where are they 
going to find the jobs which they must have, 
if now, while they are away from home, ve 
allow and encourage aliens to emigrate to 
America? These aliens who now are enter- 
ing our country also must have jobs by 
which they may earn their iiving. Alien 
immigrants take American jobs while the 
Americans in our combat forces are risking 
their all to recapture for the alien immi- 
grants and their fellow countrymen, the 
homelands which the adult aliens themselves 
are abandoning to their enemies. 

Should not the adult males of all alien 
immigrants of combat age remain in Europe 
and join our, and the Allies’ combat forces 
in defense of their European homeland and 
in repelling their foes at home, rather than 
to seek refuge in America and take jobs 
here while our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
fight their battles for them? 
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wars in which 
suse our country 
America shal 


n 
ment to m rk 
will need aft the war 
plants shut down, or greatly 
output, after the war, where are all the 
workers now employed in them going to find 
the jobs must then have, if now we 
enc rr permit, to come to our shores 
all the alien immigrants who 
to America 

Can we find ail the necessary jobs for the 
returned 


reduce 


they 
urage, < 


seek entrance 


sailors, and 
unemployed workers from our war indus- 
tries and for all the alien immigrants from 
Europe directly, or from South and Central 
merica indirectly, who now 
our country and whom it is proposed to bring 
here? Would it not simplify our problems 
of unemployment after the r if we elimi- 
nated the 
workers at 


soldiers marines, the 


re e} Lring 
are entering 


immigration 


“You take my house, 1 you do 
prop 
That doth 
You take 
mea 

It has been 
ber of the Committee 
tion, to pry any information 
Federal Bureau of Ir 
reau is very secretive and 
leads one to believe there 
immigration which the 
not want the American people to know at 
this time. However, last month, Assistant 
Secretary of State Breckenridge Long testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, according to a news item in the 
Washington Star, that “we are ready to take 
all new refugees who come out of France, 
or out of other occupied territory.” It has 
been further stated, by this same authority 
that 580,000 alien immigrants have entered 
this country since the war in Europe started. 
There are approximately 6,000,000 
this country today. That is 
than there are Americans of all ages west of 
the Rocky Mountains, excluding California, 
or it is about as many people of all kinds as 
there are in the entire State of California 

Our country no longer has unoccu- 
pied areas. The pioneer period of America 
is past 

Eighty-five years ago Lord 
observed about America— 

“As long as you have boundless extent of 
fertile and unoccupied land, your laboring 
population will be far more at ease than the 
laboring population of the Old World 
* * * But the time will come when new 
Engiand will be as thickly populated as old 
England. You will have your Manchesters 
and Birminghams, and in those Manchesters 
and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will suredly be sometimes out of 
work. Then your institutions will be fairly 
brought to the test ° . * I serious 
apprehend that you will in 
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hand or 
rfully plundered 
in the twentieth 


There will be, I fear, spoilation. 
tion will increase the distress 
will produce fresh _ sI 
Either some Caesar or Nap 
reins of government with 
your Republic will be as fea 
and laid waste by barbari 
century as the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and 
the Vandals came from ithout, and that 
your Huns and anda will have been 
engendered wit] coun- 
trv > . >’ 
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spollia- 


strong 


Sir James Bryce, one-time Br h Ambas- 
sador to the Unit erved in part in 
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>» immigration prt plem_ amo 
give me al he o 
ress your consider views 
» of this question and 
of it constructively. 
immigrants today congregate 
rs of our great cities and 
areas and tenement districts 
; the immigrants of the colonial 
Nation and of the first century 
blic were largely pioneers. They 
nd hunge They were mostly farm- 
developers of the virgin lands and 
yurces. They mixed with and were 

d by the already here. 

a freedom- and liberty-loving, self- 

yple. From them came no gang- 

ig them were no Al Capones 
migrant aliens who retain their 
liarities after they come to our 
rt as a par- 
1 wr kind, 

) as a bloc, 

ire peculiar to them- 

n to all other American 

y t the difficulties of 

maintaining the Republic, sustaining the 

Feceral Cons n, and in promoting the 
general wel : 

The questior 7 is, What, if anything, 
are we going to do a ti I have my ideas 
and I have expressed them frankly to you. 
Do you approve or disapprove of them? I 
1 like to have the ben: of your obser- 
and considered judgments. 


Americans 


shoul 


vations 


TO THE CONGRESSION 
Simplified Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


VICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
idministrat a wer the Ways and 
s Committ ee shoul Id be highly com- 
mended for the mans to simplify tax 
turns in order that every citizen may 
readily understand the requirements 
and may make his return with the least 
possible difficulty. 


KLAHOMA 


Farm Prices, Farm Income, and Price 


Controls 


EXTE Y OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


lay, January 26 yi 
fi Monday, Jonuery 24 


,APPER. Mr. Pres 
unimous consent to have 

» Appendix to the Reconp a letter 
received by me from Mr. Chester Bowles, 
Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, relating to farm. prices, 
farm income, and price controls. I 
might comment that in view of his fig- 
ures showin: ; living -osts have risen only 
25 percent since World War No. 2 started, 
and the further fact that the national 
income has doubled in the same period, I 
canot see why it is necessary to have food 
subsidies from the Treasury to help out 
on the family grocery bill. I send the 
letter to the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follow 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1944. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Carrer: We have taken note 
etter from Mrs. G. Sattler, of Americus, 
which you entered in the CoNcREs- 
Recorp of January 12, in which she 
ins of the high prices farmers pay 
hat they buy and the low prices they 
may be right as to her personal 
but what she says certainly does 
pI ply to farmers generally. 
arm prices at the farm have risen 124 
percent since the war began in Europe. The 
things they buy have risen only 37 percent. 
In the last war, after 61 months, farm prices 
at the farm rose — percent. The prices of 
things they buy rose 70 percent. We have 
over-all done iene better by the farmer 
than we cid in the last war. 

Through much hard work farmers have in- 
creased food production 21 percent in this 
war, compared with a 5-percent increase in a 
like period in the last war. Asa result , aver- 
age farmer income has risen 182 percent since 


Dear SENATOR 
of the 1 


AL RECO! 


the war began. T 
reached $14,200,000,000, the 

ever reached in the hi 

culture 

Here and there there may be farmers wh 
have not benefited financially as a resy 
the war, but the average is all in 
lavor. 

From the peak of World War No. 1 
tion to the bottom of the collapse th 
lowed, food a dropped as fol! 

Corn dropped 78 percent, wheat 
65 percent, om dropped 71 perce: 
dropped 76 percent, potatoes drc pped 85 |} 
cent, rice droy ped 79 percent, pe 1 
iropped 73 percent, lambs dropped 61 ! 
cent, hogs dropped 66 percent, beef < 
dropped 57 percent, butter dropped 53 
cent, milk (wholesale) drop 
eggs dropped 73 percent, 
percent, oranges dropped 75 percent. 

Average farm income dropped from $1.4 
to $554, and in the next 5 years 453,0 
ers lost their farms through mort 
closure. I am sure none of us wal 
tionary prices that will be followed 
a collapse. Stabilization at pre 
in everyone's interest. 

Perhaps you will be willing to senc 
letter to Mrs. Sattler to let her know 
much we appreciate letters which 
how people are thinking. The ec 
problems presented by war are exce¢ 
complex. None of us knows all we sl 
know about them. But the over-all res 
of the stabilization program of this 
have been remarkable: 

1. Living costs are up only 25.9 per 
after 51 months, compared with a 59.7 
cent rise in a like period in the last w: 

var costs $65,000,000,000 below 
would have been had prices 
as they did in the last war. 

. Living-cost index held steady for t 
last 8 months. This, in the face of infia 
ary pressures far more powerful than 
were in the last war. 

Sincerely 


tal farm income in 1943 


tory of American 


ent lev 


CHESTER Bow tes, 
Adnvinistrat 


Red Cross Activities of, and Tributes to, 
Mabel T. Boardman 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. M1 
President, on Tuesday, January 18, m 
than 1,000 guests assembled at Hoi 
Statler, Washington, to pay tribut 
one of the great women of the world, 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman, who for mo 
than 40 years has given unselfishly 
her time, energy, and money to the ers 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross 

I request that a short sketch of Mis 
Boardman’s activities in the Americ 
Red Cross and a brief summary of t 
tributes paid to her on the 
referred to be printed in the 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the aketc 
and tributes were ordered to be 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


invea 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


: OF Rep Cross ACTIVITIES OF MABEL T. 
BOARDMAN 


terest of Miss Mabel T. Boardman 





American Red Cross began in 1900, 

the organization was chartered by 

( She was one of its original in- 

rs She was instrumental in de- 

‘ » new charter for the reorganization 

( Red Cross, which became a law in 

16 In 1901 Miss Boardman was elected 

r of the board of directors and the ex- 

committee of the American National 

; ss. In 1905 she was named a member 

: central committee. In 1919 she was 

‘ national secretary, a position which 

; held for the past 24 years. She has 

delegate to International Red Cross 

neces in Washington, London, and 

and been decorated by many govern- 

! a been given honorary degrees by 

s colleges and universities. 
UTE PAID TO MISS BOARDMAN BY CHIEF 
JUSTICE HARLAN F. STONE 
“There is little I could say about Miss 


B man which would not inescapably be 
se of the Red Cross. In the 20 years 
I have come to know and admire her, 
uld have been difficult for me to think 
f Miss Boardman without thinking of the 
Red Cross, or to think of it without instantly 
I ing to mind her tireless devotion to its 
> Her life has been so closely aSsoci- 
f ind interwoven with this great humani- 
tarian movement that she and the Red Cross 
have become one and inseparable in our 
houghts. It has been said here in Washing- 
ton before, and it is a truth worthy of repeti- 
tion in this presence, that Mabel Thorp 
Boardman is the Red Cross. 
rom the first she saw in this infant so- 
ciety the potential instrument for the relief 
of human suffering in times of disaster and 
nergency, and for the alleviation of the 
wastage and misery which modern war in- 
on all mankind. From that moment 
realization of her vision, through the 
Cross erganization, became the domi- 
nating purpose of her life. And her life has 
1 literally dedicated to a single aim—the 
development of the Red Cross until it should 
1at it has become, the greatest and 
I t efficient weapon against human mis- 
fortune which the world has known.” 
In summing up the Chief Justice said: 





“Pew woman have been so showered with 
honors as has this gracious lady. * * * 
But far more significant to her and to us 


these well-deserved honors are 

f lives that have been rebuilt 

because of her efforts—the pain and suffering 

1ave been made easier to bear because 

has helped the Red Cross to fulfill its 
possibilities. 

“Now, in the Nation’s hour of greatest 

i, her grand conception is bearing its 

fruits. In collecting life-saving blood 

1, in making millions of garments and 


any of 


latterec 


al dressings, in bringing renewed 
courage to our servicemen on every shell- 


oattlefield of the world, the Red Cross 
reached the pinnacle of its service. It 
little wonder that so many of those men 
their relatives and friends at home are 
saying, “Thank God, there is an American 
Red Cross.’ 
She (Miss Boardman) has given to you 
and all Americans a heritage that is to be 
treasured above earthly possessions. She 
has shown us the true significance of that 
genuine philanthropy which knows no 
unds of friendship or enmity, of wealth 
or poverty. She has implanted in us a new 
conception of human understanding, of 
therly love of compassion, and of humani- 
rian service.” 


i the United Nations in order to speed victory. 


TRIBUTE PAID TO MISS BOARDMAN BY LT. GEN 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT, COMMANDANT OF TH 
STATES MARINE CORPS 
I have been constantly amazed by t! 

ety, the scope, and the efficiency of 

activities. Wherever I have gon¢ 
and heard eloquent tributes to the achit 

ments of this association, which a 

tributes to the profound vision, faith, and 

industry with which Miss Boardman has done 
so much to make those successes possibl 
I have seen the Red Cross overseas provid- 

ing cheer, comfort, and recreation; actin 1 

link between men and their families back 

home when family emergencies have arisen; 

helping to relieve suffering, and doing a 

hundred other things to 

welfare of American men in uniform. And 

I have seen the Red Cross give men—through 

blood plasma—the gift of life itself. 

All of you who have been active in the 


Red Cross must feel a deep inner sense of 
satisfaction in the knowledge that you have 
done so much, and will continue doing so 


much, to meet the challenges of this war. I 
know, too, how proud you are of Miss Board- 
man and her record of world-wide service. I 
speak for the entire Marine Corps in joining 
you to pay grateful respects to one of the 
outstanding women of our time. 

In the tradition which she has fostered, a 
field director on Guadalcanal placed a sign 
on his tent which read: “The American Red 
Cross is in this area to assist men of the 
United States forces in any way possible. 
Please do not hesitate to call.” 

I can assure you the men of the armed 
forces will not hesitate to call wherever they 
may be. : 





Text of Resolution Adopted by Democratic 
National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a clipping 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, January 23, which gives the text 
of the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and 
unanimously adopted at the meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee on 
Saturday last. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF DEMOCRATS’ RESOLUTION 

From out of the suffering and hardship 

of this war, the American people hope 


to 


bring two very elemental things—a secure 
peace and the opportunity to work. They 
have learned that peace is two-sided; that 


no nation, however peace-loving and how- 
ever powerful, can remain at peace in a world 
where nations bent on war and conquest are 
ailowed free rein. They have learned too, in 
the great mobilization of this war, that the 
resources of this Nation when fully utilized 
provide unlimited opportunities for employ- 
ment once the determination to produce is 
put into play. 

In war, we have learned to cooperate with 





In war, we have learne 
countrys 





manpower and all the cou 














vic y 

The Democrat Party t ves that these 
lessons of war can be applied peac that 
we will ¢ e with other 1 ife- 
guard our vik ry and prevent l u 
t] e will n en i 
zy N¢ to 1 
mise of tl 1 

As ou of 
our President and Comman n Chief 
Events themselves rise clearly from 1e 
musty f of planned poli al « l n 

i c ly ir Yr red c y re y t t e 
the strength of this Natio1 W effort, the 
miracle of its war produ n, the iperb 
equipment, and the masterful employment 
of its armed force ind the wisd f the 
world-wide strategy and =e« the W -wide 
statesmans] ip of its freely chosen it 
Franklin D. R evelt 

CITES AID TO ALLIES 

Our great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Republic, were sustainec 
their darkest hours in the knowledge that 


America, under Pre 
ship, was ne wi 
the right to live 
countries 

Our enemies, the Japanese and 
have been kept from our shores, out 
and our skies. We are fighting in t 


as ¢ 








sea ls 





he enemy's 


country; not he attacking us in our 
Our armies and our fighting men have not 
been needlessly sacrificed in bloody incon- 


clusive battles. They were not sent into 
tle until fully trained and equipped. Whil 

partisan critics called for offe a sec- 
ond front verywhere at called 
for offensives against Germany or 
against Japan alone, or for air tacks alone, 
our forces 





iSsives on 








or 





aione, 


marshaled by the Commander in 
Chief and deployed in agreement with our 
allies, have attacked in decisive strength, in- 
flicting maximum injury upon the enemy 


and minimum loss upon ourselves 


As we moved from the nearness of disaster 











and the shadow of mortal peril, the voices 
that were stilled and the tongues that were 
mute again began their clamor or political 
attack. 

Today those few high-placed Americans, 
arrogant in wealch or lusting greatly for po- 
litical power, renew and refresh their bitter 
hatred for the numanitarian phil phy d 
the democra practices of ur P dent 
and Commander in Chief and, while the v 
is not yet won, renew the hue and cry of 
partisan attack upon him and up e Dem- 
ocri c Part 

Their strategy is to surround t r sup- 
port of the war effort and t mal of the 
peace with reservations; t pick at and 
rub sore the irrit ons of lif me; to 
eniarge pet grievance and t Y i 
gre hievement 

APPEAL TO WEAK 

The leaders of the Re} lic Part e 
frankly « I ted to a campaign t Ly n 
an appeal t he weakn¢e t é f - 
ne t t! i <r of unde C i 
th believe are inherent in the American 
people 

We of the Democratic Party chose rather 


to trust to the strength, to the patriotism, to 
the wisdom of America 





We believe that history has drawn our 
issues. We are ready to t 12 yea of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt agai t preceding 
12 years of Republican ‘norn then Amer- 
ica retreated into tio: Ww n 
America sped into ] and mad 
the depression inevitable, ' n Ameri K 
its Navy and corruptl i N t 


reserve 





A408 


We do not believe the American people 
are ready to take a backward step. There- 
fore, it is with full confidence in the peoples’ 
intuitive ability to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, to mark out accomplishment from 
misrepresentation, that we resolve: 

The National Committee of the Democratic 
Party, représenting the millions of sincere 
and devoted people who have three times 
elected Franklin D. Roosevelt to be their 
President, does hereby gladly and proudly 
express its full and unflinching confidence in 
and admiration for that leadership both at 
home and abroad, and it further pledges its 
every energy and every purpose to the erec- 
tion of a lasting nduring peace in which 
an America free from unemployment and 
poverty will take its rightful place in a world 
free of the threat of war; and it does further 
express its deep conviction that the liberal 
spirit and far-sighted practical idealism of 
this Nation, exemplified to the world by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, must be imprinted in 
the peace which follows victory, so that no 
man who dies in this war shall indeed have 
died in vain 

We assembled, realizing his world leader- 
ship and knowing that our allies are praying 
with us for the continuation of his services 
both in war and peace, do now earnestly 
solicit him to continue as the great world 
humanitarian leader. 


and ¢ 


The Service Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wedntsday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune, entitled “The Service Vote.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SERVICE VOTE 

When the Senate moved yesterday to re- 
consider its action of last month killing the 
Federal service vote bill it was bowing to 
the force of a popular sentiment which sim- 
ply will not permit this matter to be shelved 
in political and parliamentary evasions. No 
doubt it would be much more comfortable 
and convenient for everyone if the whole 
embarrassing business could just be put 
quietly away somewhere and forgotten; but 
it cannot be put away because the basic Is- 
sues involved are too plain and too com. 
pelling 

There are three obvious reasons why this 
question must be faced and settled in a 
straightforward fashion. The first is the 
deep popular feeling that a man who is 
drafted to fight for his country should not 
thereby be deprived of all his constitutional 
rights to have a voice in its affairs. The 
second is the very practical reason that an 
electoral decision as important as that now 
impending should not be left open to any 
possible question on the ground that ten- 
million-odd citizens were in effect disfran- 
chised. And the third reason is perhaps the 
most important of all. Whether the service- 
men intend to vote in any great numbers or 
not, there is a good deal of accumulating 
evidence that they value the right to vote. 
They are already sufficiently critical of the 


| home front. They are already too much im- 
| bued with the notion that politicians, labor 
|} magnates, and armchair patriots in general 
have sent them out to do the dying while 
themselves conducting business and pleasure 
as usual at home. The servicemen are be- 
ginning to make their right to a vote into a 
kind of test question. 

These are the three chief reasons for polit- 
ical action. If the statesmen had faced up 
to them more honestly to begin with, they 
would not have involved themselves in their 
present difficulties, confusions, and contra- 
dictions. But to this newspaper it still does 
not seem-»too late for a frank and rational 
solution. Stripped of its ulterior and legal- 
istic complications, the present issue seems 
to come down largely to a technical one. 
According to the Secretary of War, it is not 
physically possible to transmit all primary, 
local, and State ballots without interfering 
with the prosecution of the war. Appar- 
ently, it is possible to transmit a simple 
Federal ballot for Federal offices, while the 
revised Green-Lucas bill, under which the 
Federal Government would take such a vote 
but leave it to State law and State author- 
ities to accept or reject it, offers a clearly 
constitutional means of doing so. If this is 
the practical situation the conclusion is in- 
escapable; it is to provide for the Federal 
ballot, leaving the States as free as they now 
are to distribute and receive State and local 
ballots within the normal limits of the mil- 
itary postal services. If it is practical to 
provide something more than this, Congress 
should be able quickly to ascertain the fact; 
if not, this is a reasonable minimum. The 
one thing which is not allowable is simple 
obstruction and evasion. 





Mustering-Out Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, January 19, just 1 week ago today 
your House by a vote of 387 for and none 
against accepted the committee report 
of the Military Affairs Committee on the 
bill to provide mustering-out payments 
to members of the armed forces. Under 
the provisions of that House bill, the 
maximum amount to be paid for those 
persons eligible would be $300. Senate 
bill 1543 which was passed by the other 
body arrived at a maximum to be paid 
of $500. 

Many of the Members of your House 
were recorded favorably a week ago on 
the Military Affairs Committee bill, 
realizing full well that the maximum 
amount in the committee bill was insuf- 
ficient and inadequate. The so-called 
Lemke committee, which consisted of 51 
Members of your House, had unani- 
mously approved a maximum of $700 as 
payment to members of the armed forces 
upon their mustering out. 

The conference committee appointed 
by you, Mr. Speaker, have reported to 
your House that they have finally agreed 
on mustering-out payment for persons 
eligible, as follows: 

First. Three hundred dollars for per- 
| sons who have performed active service 
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for 60 days or more, having served oy} 
side the continental limits of the Unit 
States or in Alaska. 

Second. Two hundred dollars for per- 
sons who have performed active seryj 
for 60 days or more, having served pn 
part thereof outside the continenta) 
limits of the United States or in Alack 


4QGONK 


Third. One hundred dollars for p 
sons who have performed active servi 
for less than 60 days. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, althouch 
the other body arrived at a maximum of 
$500 and your House voted a maximum of 
$300, the committee of conference 
seen fit to slash this amount to $200 f 
those members of the armed forces y 
have served within the continen 
United States. I for one am very mucl 
disappointed with the report of the com- 
mittee of conference and although 
am a firm believer in economy in Go, 
ernment I will never vote to economiz 
at the expense of those men and wo! 
in our armed forces who are makin: 
heroic sacrifices. I know that the Mem 
bers of your House must be familiar y 
the mustering-out provisions of S. 161 
which is the so-called American Le; 
omnibus bill. Under this bill, the m 
tering-out or demobilization pay ther 
was &@ maximum of $500, and also recom 
mended the principle of graduated pay 
according to the length of service. 

With this in mind, I do not intend to 
vote in favor of the conference report 
on this mustering-out pay bill. I hope 
that the entire matter will be recommit- 
ted with instructions to increase the 
amount of payments to an adequate sum. 


We Have the Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, December 23, Dr. Edward Hughes 
Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Washington, spoke on the 
National Vespers program over a na- 
tional radio network. 

Because I believe there is a significant 
challenge to all thoughtful persons in 
the message he broadcast, I desire to in- 
clude here, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, the text of Dr. Pru- 
den’s broadcast. 

It follows: 


There may have been times in the p: 
when it would have been excusable fo: 
Christian to think of his faith in personel 
and provincial terms, but the kind of world 
in which we are living today requires of us 
Christian faith that possesses definite world- 
wide implications and significance. The ter- 
rible events that are taking place all around 
us remind us that we are world citizens wit) 
inescapable interests and responsibilities. 
We must put into our expression of Chris- 
tianity that universal note which was sound- 
ed by the angel in announcing our Saviours 
birth when he said, “Behold, I bring you good 





oO 


of great joy which shall be to all 











he iou 
' me ) 
# 
fi 
f e and 
+1, 
1eIn 
le lied 
ia } I hn on eal E i € 
bel {it iay 
it no doubt as to the ultimate 
of the e-long struggle betwee 
i € The le ms of histor he 
( own hearts, and t che 
ure ll contribute t ir con- 
> day 
l reig ere’er the sun 
loth I essive journeys run.” 
i S ll gs d from s e to 
) hail Wax ana wane n ry a" 
e use, however, for being tre- 
y Cc over I exte! to 
men ( thwart, postpone, and 
that e triumph of God over 
toe 


of those first-century Christ 
their eyes in death in the full 
that Christ’s complete reign in 
me was Only a matter of a few 

1 centuries have passed, 

and much of our world today still 

s the old Roman world in which 
first-century Christians lived. I am 
ull sure that Hitler and Mussolini 
rojo are any improvement over Judas 
jlate and Nero, and I am not at all 
ed that our contemporary pagan gods 
th, pleasure, and pompous pride are 
re to be desired than the idols of 

f 





n 
Nineteer 


nd stone that lined the streets « 
when Paul visited that ancient city 
umber of Christians has increased, of 
but so has the population of the 
and we have not yet succeeded in 
the spirit of Christ the dominant 
lining factor in the affairs 
lds have been white unto harvest in 
eneration since our Lord walked 
men, but the laborers have been few, 
1e harvest we have reaped has been 
a fractional part of that harvest we 
uve reaped if we had only carried out 
and purpose of our Lord. As we face 
mplicated and urgent problems of our 
y it is altogether possible that we shal 
iy of three serious mistakes 
of all, it is possible that we shall be 
f oversimplification. We are liable 
Yes; I know the world is in a ti 
n, but our world leaders have just 











ed significant conferences at M ow, 
nd Teheran, and the decisions reached 
probably determine the destinies 
for a thousand years. The war is 


y to a successful conclusion and if 
only win the war, most of our prob- 
will have been solved. Plans are now on 
) guarantee a more just and abiding 
ind in all probability those who repre- 
n ig peace con- 
will profit by former mistakes, and 
all have the kind of peace that will make 
r war an impossibility.” 
problems, however, are not that sim- 
They cannot be so easily solved 
been other conferences just as : 
1omentous, but they did not provide a 
m for the problems that plague us 
was a disarmament conference held 
in Washington soon after the close of 
last great war, and many probably felt 
the decisions reached at that conference 
uid guarantee peace in the world. I was 
the city of Paris when the Kellogg-Briand 
t was signed and I stood with thousands 
rs just outside the French Foreign 


the na ms at the comir 
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Office during the momentous ceremony 
When the German Foreign Minister appeared 











~ ane A t 
we all greeted him with a] ise, rejoi ing 
that after 10 years the representative of an 
enemy country had journeyed to Paris 1 
conclude a si ant { e eaty. Many 
of us felt that now that war had been out- 
lawed, we could expect a long era of p e 
if not a permanent peace. Several | S ago 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Brit Prime Min- 
ister, journeyed to the Unit tes d - 
ited President Hoover at his C ) 

th u of Vir 4 The news- 
pape w il nfer re I i- 
1 r future nd aly - 

ling. W e two world leac t 
tegether on a log one § day mo! the 
world began to wonder if the t e had « e 
when the nations of the earth could s to- 
gether in pe ‘ful cooperation 


36 a delegation from the United States 
ress went out to the Orient, visiting 





a reception given for this delegation 
belief with multitudes of 
group of American officials 


and sh 





would y find some soluti to the 
tense situation existing in the Orient. To- 
day, however, we are painfully aware that no 
Such solution was found. All of these con- 
ferences seemed full of promise at the time 


they were held and appeared to be the crown- 
ing effort that might at last give us a peaceful, 
cooperative world, but in jumping to such 
conclusions we were guilty of an oversin 

fication of our problems which practically in- 
capacitated us for discovering a satisfactory 


a 


solution, 

We can make a second serious mistake by 
transferring our responsibility to others If 
we really believe that our world problems will 
be solved by conferences, or by winning the 
war, or by the peace conference a 
of the w: then we shall be incl 
back and wait to see what « leader l 
do. That is what we did after the last war 
and you can see where we are today. Our 
problems will never approach a solution until 
we begin to realize that they rest as heavily 


t 








t the close 
i 
i 


~ 
= 


MaCaVily 
upon us who are average, ordinary citizens 
as they do upon prominent offici 
of great authority 


in places 





We are deeply indebted to our national 
leaders for their wisdom and insight and the 


sacrificial efforts they are making to guaran- 
tee for the future a just and durable peace, 
but we have no right to hold them solely re- 


sponsible for the peace of the world, nor 
should we expect them to produce a peace 








settlement for which we are neither piri - 
ually prepared to appreciate nor morally 
capable of supporting. he Ten Comm 

ments and the Sermon on the Mount are ef- 
fective only among those who are capable of 


appreciating the spiritual ideals contained 
in them. The state 
must be implemented by the efforts of the 


ssmanship of our leader 











churches to produce the kind of men who will 
m > just 
A third mis proportio1 
may pos ake of accept- 
poor titutes for é 
only real solu Agreeme ; made at « - 
ferences are usually capable of providin 


us temporary relief from war and destructi 
but they seem to possess no long-term bene- 





fits. When the armistice was signed on No- 
vember 11, 1918, we set wit 1 false 
complacency and felt our worries 





wel! over We know now that we were 
ply given a brief breathing spell Setween two 
conflagrations. We made the terrible mis- 
take of accepting a poor substitute for the 
real thing. Any solution reached at confer- 
ences, or made possible by winning wars, sim- 
ply results in a rearrangement of the same 
individuals who created and precipitated 
crises and serious problems in the past, and 
men can be disarranged just as easily as they 
Can be rearranged. One of our discerning 
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It is equally true that the passing of laws 
Will not change him. We tried the prohibi- 
tion law, but man continued to manufacture 
and imbibe intoxicating liquors. We tried 
repeal, and though its proponents promised 
us that there would be no more saloons or 
bootleggers, we have both today in 
abundance. We are now trying rationing 
laws, but selfish individuals have discovered 
ways of hoarding food and other commcdi- 
ties. Laws may provide a certain amount 
of temporary restraint, but they never pro- 
vide a permanent solution to human prob- 
lems. 

When you hear world leaders speak of a 
just and durable peace, of a new and better 
world, they are simply using other terms 
for what Jesus called “the kingdom of 
heaven,” a social order in which God is su- 
preme and His will obeyed; and Jesus said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” The 
attainment of these worthy goals for mankind 
is not in wishful thinking or minute plan- 
ning or in decisive military victories, but is 
wrapped up within ourselves. It is not clear 
just what it was that Nicodemus wanted to 
discuss with Jesus on that historic night 
when he visited the Master, but we know 
that both Jesus and Nicodemus lived in a 
world very similar to the world in which we 
live today. It is altogether possible that 
Nicodemus said to Jesus, “Master, this is 
indeed a tragic world in which we live. The 
oppression of Rome is apparent everywhere, 
and the liberties of men are being curtailed 
on every hand. Hcw can we ever have a bet- 
ter world, confronted as we are by such con- 
ditions?” It was probably at that moment 
that Jesus spoke of the new birth and said, 
in substance, “Unless men experience a 
spiritual change from within, they will never 
see that better world for which you and 
others like you are hoping and praying.” 
While the world in which he lived was re- 


great 


markably like our own, Jesus did not speak: 


of a new order or a new world, but of new 
men. An outward renovation of the world 
will not suffice. Only by the regeneration of 
individual men can that better world ever 
become a reality. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that 
his message is being voiced in criticism of 
those who have recognized the social im- 
plications of the gospel and given them em- 
phasis. Such emphasis was long overdue 
and deserves from all of us wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support. It should be rec- 
ognized, however, that programs for social 
improvement succeed only to the extent that 
men are disposed to accept and support them. 
The spiritual transformation of the indi- 
vidual, then, is emphasized not as a substi- 
tute for but as an indispensable preliminary 
to the creation of that better social order in 
which ell thoughtful men are profoundly in- 
terested 

The Great Wall of China cost millions of 
Collars; it took many years to construct; and 
it was made as formidable a thing as human 
ingenuity could make it; but in the first 
few years after its construction the enemy 
penetrated it three times. This was not ac- 
complished by knocking holes in it, or climb- 
ing over it, but simply by bribing the gate 
keepers. The Great Wall was no stronger 
than the character of those who kept the 
gates. While men are now searching for a 
way by which the world’s problems can he 
solved, it is the duty and privilege of the 
Church to say, “We have the solution, and it 
is in Christ.” When the angels sang of that 
peace which is possible only among men of 
good will, they were speaking of something 
far more profound than mere friendly senti- 
ments and charitable impulses; they were 
referring to a goodness that is ours by virtue 
of a vital relationship to God through Jesus 
Christ—a positive goodness that has its roots 
in the true and living God. 

We have the basis for a permanent solution 
to all our unhappy relationships in Dr. 
Goodspeed’s translation of Ephesians 2:15, 





Here we read that Christ has “broken down 
the barrier that-kept us apart * * ®°* in 
order * * * create out of the two 
parties one new man by uniting them with 
Himself.” When we relate ourselves properly 
to Christ He dissolves our differences and re- 
moves our animosities, and as we become like 
Him we realize a unity among ourselves that 
we have never known before. Apart from 
Christ a new man is impossible, and apart 
from new men a new and better world is im- 
possible. In the realization of this fact we 
begin to see to what extent He is indeed the 
Prince of Peace. 


Everett McKinley Dirksen—An Able 
Spokesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
confident that his colleagues in Con- 
gress, irrespective of party, will be in- 
terested in reading the following edi- 
torial from the Daily Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which comments 
upon an address delivered in South Da- 
kota by EVERETT DIRKSEN, who has an- 
nounced his candidacy for President on 
the Republican ticket: 

AN ABLE SPOKESMAN 


Sioux Falls enjoyed the privilege yesterday 
of hearing its first speech of this campaign 
year by a man who is a candidate for the 
Presidency. He was Representative EvERETT 
M. Dirksen, of Illinois, who announced some 
weeks ago that he is seeking the Republican 
nomination for the Nation’s highest office. 

In a community so thoroughly Republican 
as Sioux Falls is, Representative DIRKSEN 
found a receptive audience—a group of 
listeners quite ready to agree with him that 
the pernicious policies of the New Deal should 
be halted through a change in the adminis- 
tration. 

And DrrKsEn himself made an excellent 
impression. To say that he speaks well is 
almost an understatement. Time magazine 
referred to him recently as the best orator 
in the House of Representatives. He justified 
that statement in the brilliancy cf his speech 
here. 

But he is much-more than just a good 
speaker. It is obvious that he is a student 
of government, conscious of the basic value 
of American principles and the necessity for 
struggling to preserve them if we are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits. 

It is his impression, fortified by a decade of 
experience in Washington, that bureaucracy 
is a genuine evil concerning which the Ameri- 
can people should be alarmed. He has ch- 
served the development of bureau after bu- 
reau, their expansion and the tenacious man- 
ner in which they cling to their existence 
even after the purpose for which they were 
established had disappeared. Deserving 
particular emphasis in his cpinion was the 
system that induced a bureau to make every 
effort to broaden its scope. He dcplored as 
well the attempt on the part of these bureaus 
to assume to themselves the authority to 
make the laws and, occasionally, to thwart 
the expressed will of Congress. 

The pressing task, as Representative Dimk- 
SEN explained, is to win the war, but we will 
be unmindful of our responsibilities and our 
well-being if we neglect to maintain mean- 
while the American way of life, 


} 
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It was a thoughtful and a pertinent aq 
dress which the Illinois Member of Cong) 
delivered in Sioux Falls. The comn 
which he made deserve emphasis. There | 
so much, though that we in South Dak 
en do about it that we haven't done alrea 
Our entire representation in Congress is n 
Republican. Our vote in 1940 was cast 
favor of the Republican nominee for 
Presidency and against President Rx 
velt. The strong probabilities—so : 
that little question exists—are that we \ 
continue this record in 1944. Therefore, \ 
have done and are doing as much as 
laws permit us to do to advance 
philosophy which Representative Dirksen 
so eloquently advanced yesterday, 


Labor Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
desire to include here an article from 
the Trades and Labor News, of Nashvil 
Tenn., which sets forth the efforts of the 
trades and labor council of that city to 
cooperate with the chamber of commerce 
in post-war planning. 

This is an example of the type of co- 
operative effort that is destined to bring 
us real and lasting results in the world 
after the war. 

The article, written by Mr. Ben Faucett, 
follows: 


The Nashville Trades and Labor Council 
took definite steps for closer cooperation with 
the Nashville Chamber of Commerce in } 
war plans for this city, when President | 
Sanders appointed a cooperation comm 
to keep in touch with the chamber of 
merce for the purpose of exchanging su 
tions in the formulation of a Nashville + 
war plan that will harmonize more comp! 
ly with the expectations of local labor, inc 
try, business, and the general public. Mo- 
tion for the appointment of the aforemen- 
tioned cooperation committee was mace 
E. E. Woodward, delegate to the Trades Coun- 
cil from Carpenters’ Local Union, No 507 
President Sanders named the following dele- 
gates to serve on the cooperation commit! 

C. J. Maunsell, Miss Novella West, John E 
Gatlin, and Ben Faucett. 

Sinee the chamber of commerce has 
ready set up a general committee and sev 
special committees on post-war planning | 
Nashville, with Dr. Philip Davidson, dean 
the Graduate School of Vanderbilt Univer 
as general chairman, and W. Lipscomb Dav: 
president of the Davis Cabinet Co., as \ 
chairman; has spent several months in : 
ting up these committees and the prepa 
tion of an extensive booklet explaining t 
intent, purposes, and scope of post-war pla: 
ning to be attempted in this Iccality; : 
is making various surveys and inqui 
throughout Nashville business, indust: 
educational, civic, and general public-we 
fare channels, ean excellent cpportunity 
presented for the chamber cof commerce and 
the Nashville Trades and Labor Council 
exchange ideas and get together in formatio! 
of specific post-war plans, at least in cond! 
tions involving the cooperation of labor an 
management. 

Ye editor of Trades and Labor News was 
guest at the hmcheon meeting when th 


under 








of commerce formally 
t nning for Nashville 
get-together of the general and 
mittees appointed to plan for 
conditions here 
enthusiastic and har- 


its 


opened 


campaign 
spe- 





after-the-war 


to be a very 


s meeting, so the campaign got under 
th plenty of impetus 

the invocation, John Sloan, presi- 
f the chamber of commerce, stated 


urposes of the nreeting and the various 


expected to take part in post-war 
ry f Nashville, and he specifically 
1 Nashville organized labor in this 
er which he introduced Dr. Philip 

el chairman 





yst-war factors which s] rd 
s opportunities to business and in- 


nt to pre- 


ould aff 
ut for which it 
re as follows,” said Dr. Davidson. 
United States will have the 
capacity any country 


is imports 


great- 
luctive ever 
The Nation will have the greatest sup- 
trained labor ry 
ricans will have the greatest accu- 
purchasing power in history, cre- 
the greatest consumer demand ever 
nced 

The release of pent-up demand for 
utural things of life, repressed in the 
year, will result in a general return to 

and fine arts 


Dr. Davidson declared that “although 
t-war planning is difficult and beset 
problems, right now we are doing it 
difficulties.” 
W. Lipscomb Davis, vice chairman, said 
part: “Most people are divided on post- 
planning—those who think it is useful 
se who argue that nothing definite 
me out of such planning now, although 
ist agree that the main job is now win- 
g the war. We are going to have to work 
ive to maintain our fundamental 
freedoms—the freedom of private 
i freedom of speech, and the 
liom of worship. It is time we, as busi- 
; people, start planning for the post-war 
d if the American philosophy of life and 
reedoms we cherish are to be preserved.” 
Ve must get the fundamentals and not 
t 1e confused with an avalanche of de- 
’ said Charles Hawkins, city and county 
ning engineer and secretary of the com- 


killed its hist 


Ame 


in 





is 


the 
tne 





x 


tee, as he outlined the various steps 
! iry in forming a post-war program, 
after which he illustrated his suggestions 
\ 1 a series of large maps showing Nash- 


; population centers, Davidson County’s 
lation centers and other details related 
» possible conditions here after the war, 
the point that all post-war plan- 
st be flexible. 








Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
) extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following message of the 
President on Brotherhood Week: 
THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington 
observance of Brotherhood Week 


7 


The annual 


is a time both of reminder and dedication. 
It reminds us of the basic religious faith from 
which democracy has grown—that all men 
are Children of one Father and brothers in 


the human family. It dedicates us to the 
practice of understanding and 
through which freedom and equality fi 
in human society. 

While we are engaged in a mighty strue- 
gle to preserve our free institutions and to 


extend the boundaries of liberty in the eartl 


i, 
it is good for us to pledge renewed devotion 
to the fundamentals upon which this Na- 
tion has been built. Brotherhood n t pre- 


vail. Our inescapable choice is brotherhocd 
or chaos 


On land and sea and in the air, the sons of 
he is es fight s one though they 
ym eve racial and cultur 


igh they worship at different altars 


brothers in 





arms now; § pray 
ey shall be brothers in peace We 
yne front must see that history shall 


1ot repeat it 


self in p 


st-war hatred and in- 


C 
on the! 
I 
Tt 








olerance. It is for us to make the homeland 
more nearly a land of brotherhood, worthy of 
the victory our gallant sons and daughters 


shall surely win 

I, therefore, heartily join with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and with 
all forces of good will in our country in urg- 
ing Nation-wide observance of Brotherhood 
Week, February 20-26, 1944. I hope that our 
citizens will meet in church and schoolhouse, 
in halls and public places to think through 
the implications of practical brotherhood 
today, to cement our country’s unity during 
the trying times to come, and to pledge anew 
allegiance to the flag which is a living symbol 
of liberty and justice for all. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 











Fourth War Bond Drive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speake:, a few 
nights ago I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a dinner of the District of Columbia 
Building and Loan League at the May- 
flower Hotel. This dinner was an initial 
step of the local Building and Loan 
League in connection with the Fourth 
War Bond drive. 

A forceful and compelling address was 
delivered by Mr. John A. Reilly, one of 
the leading citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who stands high in the finan- 
cial circles of our National Capital. Mr. 
Reilly is president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Washington and chair- 
man of the War Finance Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Ladies and 
apologize for 


gentlemen, normally I w 
inflicting a sé 


Tious note on 


such a happy occasion. I understand, how- 
ever, that the meeting was arranged by your 
Officials to stimulate interest in the Fourth 


War Loan campaign. 
The War Finance C 
take this 


ymmittee wishes to 


opportunity to thank and con- 
gratulate the Building and Loan League f 
the splendid contributions it has made to 


the war-finance 
Your 


to date 
ve purchased heavily for 


program 
nembers ha 


their own portfolios; your officials have served 
faithfully and well on our important com- 


mittees; you have acted as issuing agents and 
contributed money for the adminis 
penses of our local Office, For 


trat 
ra 


ive eX- 


all of these 
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deficits; taxes paid only 5 percent of its war 
cost. So confident of victory were the Ger- 
man leaders that they financed the war with 
the proceeds of bonds, anticipating that the 
Allied Nations would pay for their liquida- 
tions, The bonds were sold directly to the 
Reichsbank, which occupied a relationship to 
the Government of Germany not dissimilar 
to that of our own Federal Reserve Bank to 
our Federal Government. 

While such a step can be justified in a 
war emergency, as a policy it carries grave 
danger, for it is but one step removed from 
outright paper money. The Government 
turned the bonds over to a bank whose pol- 
icies the Government indirectly controlled 
and this bank printed the money. 

At the war’s conclusion Germany’s in- 
debtedness to the Reichsbank was more than 
40,000,000,000 marks, The result was a great 
increase of currency and the elements of 
inflation were on the loose. 

3y the middle of 1922 the international 
value of the mark had fallen to One one- 
hundredth of its pre-war rate. There was 
false prosperity. Demand swallowed every- 
thing for sale. Disbanded soldiers had been 
quickly absorbed by industry busy comput- 
ing its paper profits. However, each month 
saw the mark’s value sink to a new low. Yet 
the internal demand for more and more 
paper continued and history repeated itself. 
The purchasing value of the mark sank 
lower and lower as each new wave of paper 
money fell upon the country. Finally the 
mark almost ceased to have value; it had 
fallen to one-trillionth of its original worth, 
If a comparable fall in the value of Ameri- 
can money had taken place, $30,000,000 would 
have been required to buy a 3-cent news- 
paper. 

Ladies and gentlemen, God forbid that the 
printing presses will ever start to roll in 
America for our monetary needs, The most 
terrible thing that can happen to a civilized 
nation is to have its legal tender cease to be 
recognized by its own people. 

America, primarily an agricultural Nation, 
will find the farmers refusing to furnish our 
towns and cities with food supplies. Per- 
haps we older ones can take it—but are we 
doing our duty to God's little ones who are 
entrusted to our care if we permit th’s to 
happen. 

Business units will decline to part with 
their goods against payment in national cur- 
rency—thousands will be without clothing 
and shelter. 

What standards can we fix for wages for 
our 65,000,000 wage earners? 

What good will our insurance policies be? 

Some may say that this is fantastic and 
can’t happen here. They are mistaken. Once 
the inflation spiral gains momentum, all 
power on earth can’t stop it. The best insur- 
ance against this economic disease at present 
is the purchase of War bonds. 

#95,000,000 seems like a lot of money and 
it is a lot of money. We should remember, 
however, that the war is costing $10,000,000 
an hour. Before daybreak all that we are 
expected to raise will have been spent. 

May I urge you to again review your assets 
and invest to the limit in Government bonds 
during the campaign. Organize your em- 
ployees and encourage each one to buy an 
additional $100 bond. Develop sales organi- 
zations within your establishments and have 
your associates canvass their relatives and 
friends. I can assure you that amazing 
results will be accomplished. Communicate 
with your shareholders and clients and sug- 
gest that they back the attack. You, execu- 
tives of the Building and Loan League, have 
the facilities to ascertain where a good part 
of the money seeking investment lies. You 
have a wonderful opportunity to serve your 
country on the home front and preserve our 
economy and system of free enterprize. 

As we think of the men and women in our 
country’s service, of their sacrifices, their 





valor and achievements, let us all resolve 
to strengthen our faith and effort. 

Before 1944 comes to a close, thousands of 
parents will have received official telegrams 
“I am sorry to inform you.” Mothers, who 
hourly pray for the safety of their sons, will 
face cruel realities—fathers, who have 
planned great things for their boys, will see 
an empty chair at the table—wives and 


| sweethearts will be separated forever. 


Each bond that you cause to be sold will 
hasten the hour of victory. It is a program 
worthy of your supreme effort. 


War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by Hon. J. W. Fuusricut, of Ar- 
kansas, on December 10: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I con- 
sider it a great honor and privilege to be in- 
vited by the United Commercial Travelers 
to come here tonight to discuss with you 
some of the problems that confront us. It 
has been more than a year since I last spoke 
in this auditorium to the Democratic State 
Convention. At that time I was a recently 
elected candidate, full of confidence. Then I 
knew practically all the answers. After 
nearly a year of struggling with some of 
the most difficult problems ever to face a 
Nation, few of the answers are as obvious 
as I had thought. I can assure you that 
being a Member of Congress will cure any- 
one’s conceit and give him a real sense of 
humility. 

This week our Nation has completed the 
second year of the Second World War in 25 
years. All of uS are deeply concerned, not 
only about the military victory, but also about 
what kind of world we are going to have when 
victory isours. By world, I do not mean only 
Russia, China and cther foreign countries. I 
mean Arkansas and the United States. On 
every hand, we hear people talking about 
post-war planning. This phrase sounds vague 
and far away, but in fact it is neither. It is 
simply the common sense effort to lay our 
plans, and to find solutions as far as pos- 
sible, for the problems which we know we 
must solve if we are to preserve our free- 
dom and maintain our prosperity. 

I have been asked, “Why is it that you have 
interested yourself so much in this coun- 
try’s foreign affairs?” Aside from the fact 
that I was assigned to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that unless we can prevent having a 
world war every 20 years, there is no real 
hope for any continuing prosperity or happi- 
ness in this very State or Nation. While the 
prevention of war will not, in itself, auto- 
matically solve all of our domestic prob- 
lems, yet unless we do prevent another war 
in 20 years, I don’t think we can solve 
these other problems at all. On the other 
hand, if we can have a reasonable assurance 
of peace, we will then be on the road to a 
long period of progress. 

In considering this question of our foreign 
policy, we are often misled by the feeling 
that it is something remote from our daily 
lives and, in any case, that only the profes- 
sional diplomats can understand it. I sub- 
mit to you that it is not remote and its prin- 
ciples are not difficult to understand. In- 
stead of being remote, today our mistake in 
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foreign policy is reaching into every pocket. 
book in America; it is taking millions of our 
finest young men, your Own s60Nns and broth- 
ers, and, on the whole, it is disrupting ser{- 
ously the life of every man, woman, and chi!q 
in America. My interest and your interest 

foreign policy is not an idle curiosity ab 

an academic matter. On the contrary, it is 
the paramount reality of our life. It shoul: 
be analyzed just like you do any personal, 
civic, or business proposition, applying the 
same practical reasoning that you do to these 
problems. Then it does not seem remote 

Needless to say, the loss of our finest yor 
men cannot be evaluated or assessed in co: 
crete terms; and I need not remind you 
the suffering and sorrow it brings to eve 
one. But try to visualize just the materia! 
destruction caused by this war. We express 
it in billions of dollars. This country wil! 
probably spend three or four hundred billions 
in this war. All the countries together wil! 
probably spend a thousand billion. If 
could realize what this really means in the 
destruction, the using up of vital, irreplace- 
able natural resources such as oil, copper 
iron, we could much better see what it : 
worth to all of us to prevent war. You all 
know how rapidly our high-grade bauxite in 
this State is being exhausted and how shor: 
is our supply of oil. Just imagine what the 
world would be like if all the materials and 
energy used in war could be devoted to t 
building of those things that make for the 
happiness and the well-being of mankind. 
Think of the roads, dams, parks, hospitals 
homes, airplanes, radios, refrigerators that 
could be built by the expenditure of only a 
fraction of the cost of this single war. Or 
put it this way: Think of all those things we 
are not going to have because of this war. 

It is fairly easy for anyone to appreciate 
the destructive force of total war while it is 
in progress. It is much more difficult to 
recognize the causal effect of war upon many 
of our economic and social problems, in time 
of peace. I think few will deny that, in a 
very real sense, the extreme speculative in- 
flation of the twenties, followed by the worst 
depression in history, was primarily the result 
of the ecdOnomic dislocation caused by the 
destruction and waste of World War No.1. A 
false prosperity, then mass unemployment, 
soup kitchens, and finally the New Deal it- 
self, all were attributable to the hatreds and 
economic dislocation caused by destruction 
of half the world’s purchasing power by 
World War No. 1. 

I think that one reason why the depres- 
sion of the thirties dragged on so long and 
was so difficult to solve was not only the ef- 
fect of World War No. 1, but also the effects 
of the prospective war for which Germany 
and Japan were preparing. When war is an- 
ticipated, each country seeks to become self- 
sufficient in strategic materials of war. Ger- 
many undertook to manufacture her own 
synthetic rubber, gasoline, and textiles. 
Tariffs were raised unduly high and, excep? 
for certain war materials, world trade lan- 
guished. You all recall the huge surpluses 
of some materials in the midst of poverty 
and suffering and the many experiments 
which we attempted in an effort to revive 
prosperity. We, in this country, not realiz- 
ing the fact that our economy is tied into 
that of the world, whether we like it or not, 
tried to solve our problems on a national basis 
and they would not be solved. In other 
words, I firmly believe that not only is physi- 
cal security now a matter of world-wide co!- 
lective action, but that unless we can create 
some confidence in the future stability of the 
world, it will be virtually impossible to make 
our system of private enterprise flourish. If 
Wwe must forever prepare for war, then we 
must have a regimented economy, This 
means, of course, a contracting economy in 
which the standard of living will steadily go 
down. As I see it, the only hope for an ex- 
panding economy of free enterprise will be 
within the framework of a peaceful world. 











nk it is inevitable that under the 
conditions resulting from total war, 

1al economic laws such as supply and 
i, are completely upset. When arti- 
ntrols are substituted for the natural 
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ab- 


s, we get trouble. I do not think i 
ible for a free democratic nation to 
re practically overnight the skill or the 
ttitude necessary for the proper 
ning of a regimented society. The 

1 that we normally have, and are 
med to, free enterprise in this country 


e do not under- 
operate a Sys- 


rincipal reason why w 
cannot efficiently 
regimentation 


detest bureaucracy. I hate regimenta- 
as I loath the destruction of life 
perty that always must accompany 


war. But it does no good simply to 

criticize, and to browbeat the bu- 
rats. - Actually, as individuals, many of 
ureaucrats are patriotic, hard-working 
ns doing the best they can in an almost 


bh] 


ssible situation. The fact is that, by its 
ire, total war requires an inflated and 
rful bureaucracy. We should not for- 
in World War No. 1, which was 
much smaller scale than the present 


Government had many hundreds of 
s. It even took over the railroads and 
quite a mess of it. Government 

ially if it is democratic, will always make 

ess of such undertakings compared to 
te management. 

It is largely because I am so thoroughly 
need of the superiority of private enter- 
of the principle that opportunity for 

vidual improvement is the most power- 

imulant to constructive action, that I 

bureaucracy and regimentation. And 

te war, not only because it destroys our 
ig men, our families, and our property, 
lso because it will, sooner or later, de- 

y our system of free enterprise. War 

inevitably, make all of us slaves of an 
bureaucracy which we call the 

e, and, furthermore, this is likely to hap- 
even though we win this war and the 
war, if we permit a next war. And this 
happen regardless of whether the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats control the Gov- 
ernment. 

The reason for this is that the democratic 

em of free enterprise and individual lib- 
erty is not designed for war. It is the best 
em ever devised by man to promote the 

] perity and happiness of the people in 
ce, but its strength in peace is its weak- 
sin war. The regimentation of every in- 

dividual and the organization of every re- 
ce in the Nation is necessary to wage 

1 war; and this is the very antithesis of 
democratic process. Consequently, those 

ns which develop and perfect the regi- 
itation of all their resources during peace, 
anticipation of war, have an enormous 
ial advantage over the nation which ab- 
that system. It always takes years for 

the freedom-loving nations to organize for 
war. We have just witnessed how very close 
defeat the democracies came because of 
fact. How fortunate we have been that 

of our allies in this war was a regimented 
tion and was prepared to meet and defeat 

e savage German. Can one deny that with- 

ut the heroic and efficient assistance of 
Russia, a regimented nation, we could 

‘cely have hoped for victory? 

I think that events have conspired to force 
this Nation to make a choice; either we must 
decide to become a regimented state, pre- 
pared to wage war at all times after the 
fashion of Germany, or we must take steps, 
through a system of collective action, with 
the other nations of the world to see that 
world wars do not occur. Some influential 
men have suggested that our best policy is 
to retain a huge Army, Air Force, and Navy 
and defend ourselves individually. In the 
first place, in the long run, this would cer- 
tainly be futile, as I think the Maginot line 
and the huge Army of France have demon- 
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armaments do not 


Success goes to the one with 


strated Defensive 
wars any more ; 
the initiative. In 
this policy would sa 
basic freedom. It would mean th 
of an autocratic bureaucracy 
part of our system, because in 
can a great tion stay organi 
pared for war. To follow 
' mean giving up volu 


ciple of free enterprise and | 
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dividual, the very thing we 

I am not willing to accept 
my part. I think that, if we cai ’ 
our national intelligence and overcome our 
prejudices, we can prevent wars by cooper- 
ative action among the nations If this can 


be done, we can thereby pres 
cratic system. We then can deflate our bu- 
reaucracy and maintain private enterprise 
and freedom of opportunity for the 
vidual as the distinction of our Nation 

It is true that no one can guarantee that 
our efforts to create an effective interna- 
tional system will be successful. But, if we 
adopt this policy, we shall have a chance 
to preserve our freedom, whereas, if we rely 
upon individual defense, we have no chance 
whatever to avoid the very bureaucratic 
regimentation we are now fighting 

It was my conviction that this is the only 
way to preserve our freedom as individuals 
that prompted me to introduce in the Con- 
gress a resolution about which you may have 


rve the demo- 


indl- 








heard. That resolution is designed to 
change the fundamental policy of this Na- 
tion from that of political isolation from 


the world to a policy of participation with 
other nations in an effort to control the 
violent elements which exist in every society. 
We should not overlook the fact that this 
war and the last war were both caused pri- 
marily by the greedy and violent character 
of less than 10 percent of the world's popu- 
lation. The peace-loving peoples of the 
world, composing 90 percent of the popula- 
tion, have the power to impose order upon 
the violent minority. It is simply a ques- 
tion of organizing that power in some effec- 
tive manner. 

When one considers the causes of wars, 
after giving due consideration to economic 
and ideological factors, it seems to me that 
the really decisive cause of both our World 
Wars was the conviction by the aggressor 
that he could win. In the present war, I 
believe that the Germans arrived at the 
conclusion that they could win largely be- 
cause of the isolationist policy of all the 
non-Axis countries. At Munich the appeas- 
ers practically invited Hitler to do as he 
pleased. Each of the freedom-loving coun- 
tries thought they could rely on neutrality, 
or upon their own individual defense, for 
protection. We in the United States even 
passed a Neutrality Law, assuring Hitler, 
positively, that we would not interfere with 
his plans for the subjugation of Europe and 


the ultimate domination of the world 
When we repealed the law, Hitler probably 
thought: “Those dirty Americans have 
double-crossed me!” 

When Japan attacked our fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, they obviously believed that they 


could defeat us. They thought Hitler was 
on the verge of victory in Europe, and that 
the United States would be left alone in a 
hostile world. In short, they thought they 
could win. They thought the old system of 
One-by-one was about to succeed and that 
they could join in the final blow at Russia 
and then deal with us alone. The thing that 
really upset these plans was the amazing 
resistance of Russia, which has given us time 
to produce and to organize our strength. 
Imagine, however, what our situation would 
be if Russia's resistance had been completely 
destroyed, and Germany had been free to 
turn all her power on England, and then con- 
solidate her conquests. Under such condi- 
tions, we could not even hope for victory, 
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much less have it alm within our grasp, 
as we have t 
If it is true that the decisive cause of war 
is the belief by the aggre r that ! can 
win, then it follows tha mcst eff > 
Way ¢t prevent war to cre 1 Cc a n 
in which this lawles 1 the v C 
car never arrive t at belief The <« 
C dition that I « think whe t + 
would be true, w be wh f t 
m ity of the pe es world e 
i 1 of indiv to 
\\ £ I t 
1914 
ce-lov eoples 
combl € they 
anc e W i 
W She mp 
t these nations 
ey <¢ ild combine 
and act colie to defeat her Theref . 
if the pea e-loving Ur i Na ns agree, 
head of time. t! the will act toge er 
ind will crea § i ‘ to make ; 
eement effective, I do not | eve u- 
tu Hitlers « eve get Ir very 
real s it is similar t e | em of 
controlliz that small m ty our own 
ci is who, f one reason ¢ r ise 
to bid by the rule f socie lis 5 
ex: the same pri ble t t s u 
and me secu y of pe I i pro} y I e 
in Arkansas. It is the combined, « ve 
I of all < l ex] d through ou 
police and our courts, that deters e W i- 
be robbers and the murderers. It is true 
that we have some robberies and some mur- 
ders, but is there anyone mad enough to sug- 
gest that becaus 
is not perfect, vw 
to the g qaness ¢ 
It is true th 
who say that th 
ment of humili 
vidual This is 1 
ism—that man has no control over his future 
and can do nothing about ng his t 
in the world Certainly is not the 
American way of doing thing We Ameri- 


cans have usually done s 
proving this world when we h 
necessity for it 
All of us have seen 

bankrupt, as the result of following e1 
ous policies in the conduct of their business, 
Wouldn’t you judge a man crazy if, after such 
a failure, he should persist in 
policies when he makes a new start? 
two wars within 25 years, which in a very: 
sense may be called the bankruptcy or f 


hing about im- 
seen the 
businessmen fail, go 


rone- 
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of our foreign policy, it seems to me equally 
crazy for us and the world to continue the 
old each-for-himself, isolationist policy in 


the field of international rel 

Many opponents of collective 
the peace seek to confuse the i 
ing that any such system w 
lent to an international W. P 


Sam paying the bills 


ations 
action to keep 
sues by insist- 
uld be equiva- 
A. with Uncle 
The question of relief 
and has little to do with 
formulation of our foreign policy or the crea- 
tion of machinery to keep the peace. Relief 
n the form of food or articles may 
have a place in military operations and of 
course, as a matter of ordinary humanity, we 
have often assisted the victims of disaster. 
But a proper foreign policy, together with the 
machinery to keep the peace, is continuing 
in its nature; it does not of isolated 
acts of relief. Success in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs will require the close attention 
of the best brains of our country. It is a 
process that will last as long as we are @ 
nation. What the world wants, and is 
titled to expect, from us is not gifts of food 
and clothing, but brains and leadership in 
the creation of a stable and orderly world 

If we can prevent these t wars for @ 
reasonable length of time, nm f the peoples 
who are now so hard pressed can probably 
work out their own economic and political 
salvation. 
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Another 
the que 


very important consideration is 
stion of this Nation’s relative power 
and influence in the world. At the end of 
this war, the United States will be the most 
powerful Nation in the world. We will be 
in a position to take the lead in determining 
the kind and character of the international 
machinery to keep the peace. On the other 
hand, if we refuse to accept this responsi- 
bility and then drift into another war in 20 
years, it is more than likely that some other 
nation, perhaps Russia, or possibly China, 
will then emerge as the dominant power, 
Ne have only to study the natural resources 
and manpower of those two nations to see 
that as they become industrialized, as they 
rapidly proceeding to do, they will have 
much greater prospects than have we. Rus- 
xample, is more than three times 
we are with proportionately greater 
yurces. Furthermore, her re- 
*e largely undeveloped, whereas we 
> a long way toward exploiting the 
deposits of such vital materials as 
bauxite, and copper. Russia al- 
as a population 50 percent larger 
d her birthrate is greater. She 
shed the world with the enormous 
she has made in industry within 25 
s. It seems clear to me that either we 
rate with Russia and the other nations 
stem to preserve peace or we must look 
rd to the time when, in a chaotic world 
rring nations, we may have to compete 
or survival with an industrialized Russia of 
250,000,000 or a China of 450,000,000. It is 
all very well to be proud of our great achieve- 
ment and our power, but we must view our 
strength in its proper relation to the rest of 
the world and when we do, it is obvious that 
we are quite a small fraction of that world. 
I do not think we can possibly depend upon 
brute strength alone to insure our future. 
We must use our wits and intelligence if we 
are to survive. 
To all those of little faith, the results of 
the recent M« Conference came as a 
great shock. While this was but a first small 
step in the right direction, yet it was a most 
important one. Only a few short weeks ago 
he opponents: of cooperative action were 
ridiculing the whole idea as utopian. They 
insisted that Joseph Stalin and Churchill 
were great men who were interested first and 
foremost in the preservation and advance- 
ment of their respective nations. The im- 
plication of these statements was that they 
were too smart to enter any kind of collec- 
tive-security system. As a matter of fact, if 
these two men are really intelligent, they 
will eagerly join with us and other nations 
in our effort to create order in the world. I 
am hopeful, and I believe that Stalin does 
see that, purely as a selfish matter, for the 
promotion of the welfare of Russia he should 
cooperate. Certainly I think the declaration 
of the Moscow Conference, recognizing “the 
necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, a general international organ- 
ization, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states, and 
open to membership by such states,” gives 
the lie to those who heretofore insisted that 
Russia and Britain were too smart to be in- 
terested in collective security. The fact is 
that those countries have suffered from this 
war so horribly that they know something 
must be done. We in these United States, 
not having experienced the grisly horrors of 
invasion and bombing, have only our feeble 
reason to fortify us Ve still indulge in the 
luxury of hating the British and the Bol- 
sheviks. It is not necessary to love the 
British and the Russians in order to cooper- 
ate with them. Imagine if you businessmen 
refuse’ to do busineSs with everyone you 
didn’t love. The truth is that a sound for- 
eign policy rests, not upon love and friend- 
ship, but upon an intelligent, long-term con- 
ception of national self-interest. 
If only we could put half the thought and 
energy into the effort to create total peace 


are 


COW 


| that we are now putting into the prosecution 
of the war, I have no doubt that we would 
succeed. We Americans are quick to realize 
the extent of our power to produce men and 
machines to make war, but for some strange 
reason we have a defeatist attitude toward 
our power to make peace. We do not realize 
the tremendous power and opportunity for 
leadership that we now possess in the eyes 
of the peoples of the world. This oppor- 
tunity for leadership stems not so much from 
our physical power as it does from the fact 
that, at present, all the United Nations, large 
and small, trust us. They know that we do 
not seek td enslave them nor to rob them of 
their land and possessions. They know that 
the cause of human liberty is right. They 
feel that our power is a beneficent one. 
They fear only that, like a sleeping giant, we 
will refuse to exercise it to help control the 
lawless and savage organized minority. And 
let me repeat, by exercise of power I do not 
mean the giving of alms to destitute people. 
I mean the giving of brains and leadership 
in the effort to create order. Just as in your 
own community, the man who gives his best 
thought and energy to civic improvement is 
far more valuable than the indifferent donor 
who dismisses the whole matter by signing 
a check. 

In conclusion, may I remind you that, dur- 
ing and after World War No. 1, there was a 
general feeling that efforts looking to the 
prevention of future wars was a vision and 
pastime for the dreamers and the idealists. 
The businessman felt that it was no part of 
him. He wanted only to return to normalcy. 
Even the mothers and fathers felt that no 
effort was better than a possible misstep. 
Farmers wanted to get on with their plowing 
and labor felt that international affairs were 
@ pastime for big capital. Now I believe this 
has changed. In spite of neutrality laws, 





embargoes, and every kind of appeasement, 


| we found ourselves at war, unprepared, and 
for a moment in an almost disastrous posi- 
tion. Our faith in isolationism today seems 


childish, superficial, and stupid. 

If capital in America survives this war, it 
must, for its own preservation, turn to inter- 
national understanding. If labor hopes to 
maintain and continue its efforts for more 
stability in its standard of life, it, too, must 
interest itself in a more ccoperative and 
peaceful world. Labor in any part of the 
world cannot maintain, for long, a high pro- 
tective standard in one spot and have inter- 
minable wars keep a billion laborers else- 
where in slavery. The farmers of America 
can never hope to save, during a few boom 
years, enough to offset the lean years of dis- 
criminatory tariffs and stagnant world trade. 
Fathers and mothers of America can never 
feel that their beloved sons can escape inter- 
national slaughter without a strong cooper- 
ative will among nations for peace and the 
machinery to enforce it. 

So today the question of whether we shall 
have total war or total peace as the prospect 
for the future is a practical problem of great 
and personal interest to the small business- 
man, to the big businessman, to bankers, 
farmers, doctors, and laborers of Arkansas, 
Above all, it is a serious, heartbreaking prob- 
lem to the parents of this generation and 
to the parents of generations to come the 
whole world over. 
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the following address given by Goy. 
Dwight H. Green, of Illinois, on Monday. 
January 10, in Chicago, at a meeting of 
the Republican National Committee: 


I feel highly privileged, indeed, to have ¢) 
opportunity to address such a distinguish 
and honorable gathering as the Republi 
National Committee on the occasion of t 
important meeting here in the great city 
Chicago, Ill. 

It has truly been inspiring to attend t! 
meetings and to have the opportuni 
talk to you who represent every section 
this vast country of ours, because in 
enthusiasm, your determination, and 
confidence in victory for the principl 
good government as they are exemplific 
the Republican Party, I see a refiection 
mighty ground swell of Republican s 
ment, riding the crest of a wave of out 
public opinion—which is going to ove 
the New Deal in a great tidal wave of b: 
in 1944, 

As Republicans, our only job now 
insist that the issues of the campaign 
presented to the people clearly and un 
promisingly. These issues are: 

First, American representative govern 
against New Deal centralization or 
socialism. 

Second, rededication of America 
civil liberties guaranteed under the 
tution—including freedom of opp 
and enterprise—against Federal bureau 
regulation of our economic system, wh 
the first step toward the destruction of 
civil liberty. 

Third, full participation by the U 
States in the peace settlement, withi 
framework of the American Constit 
against various shades of internatio: 
isolationism, or other forms of gk 
ning. 

The main issue in America today 
longer between what we call the libe: 
conservative points of view. The i 
between centralization, totalitarianism 
solutism, state socialism—call it what 
will—and free representative American 
ernment in which the will of the peo; 
law under their Constitution. 

There are men in government today w! 
for more than a decade have been using ev: 
means that the power of public ofiice, 
the influence that public trust, public fu 
national emergency, and political patro: 
can give them to circumvent the Constitu 
tion of the United States and to usurp 1 
traditional rights and powers of the § 
and local governmental units—and even < 
the individual citizens themselves. 

The argument for centralized government 
as opposed to free, decentralized represent 
tive government is based on the fallacy tha 
this Nation would be a more efficient ope: 
ating unit if the reins of power were cente! 
in Washington. The power-hungry bureau 
crats who conceal the defense of their usur} 
tion behind the cloak of efficiency can 1 
longer deceive the American people, becau 
it is obvious to all of us that such gov 
ment is not efficient and not representative 
of the people. 

Centralized government is not efficient 
cause the present great national bureauc 
has proven, over and over again, to be 
most expensive and the most recklessly 
travagant in American history. Never bef 
have the American people seen such red t 
such chaos, and such inconsistency and ps 
bickering in the seat of their Federal G 
ernment. 

The New Deal bureaucracy is not represent 
ative of the people because it is composed of 
millions of persons who owe their jobs a 
their power only to the person who 3] 
pointed them. They have set up an admin 
istrative absolutism, in which their first 1 
alty is to the boss—not to the people. T 
first desire is for more power—not to 
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| leave to extend my remarks, I present | greater service. And as a result, never be: 








American people witnessed such 
id pernicious attacks on their Con- 
and upon every One of the famous 
ks and balances” which that Constitu- 
vides to protect them from exploita- 
the executive power. 
time has come for the Republican 
F to stand for the Republic. It must 
» fearlessly to return the powers of 
ment to the people. Rampant bu- 
racy must come to an end. 
argument for government control of 
ss is based on the fallacy that we can 
ur entire economic system under the 
ntrol of Federal bureaucracy without 
ur civil liberties. 
I professional planners and “do-good- 
e the false prophets of liberalism, have 
to the defense of this idea with alac- 
id in the past they have succeeded in 
cing many sincere and honest Ameri- 
men and women of the truth of this 
s error. But the day of deception is 








y are at a loss to answer the fact that 
ame theory—which carried Hitler into 
r in Germany, and Mussolini in Italy— 
been proven false every time it has been 

é Without exception, the platform of 
every dictator during the last century has 
been: To regulate business and protect the 
liberties of the people. And without 
exception the people who have been deluded 
into accepting an economic dictator have 
been forced to accept a political dictator also. 
Nor can the apologist for the Federal bu- 
reaucracy deny the fact that the effect of this 
regime of nearly 11 years’ duration has been 
impoverish the great middle group be- 

t the two economic extremes—the mer- 
chant and professional man, the clerk and 
ofl 
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worker, the farmer and small factory 





perator—indeed, the people who form the 
very backbone of America’s strength, whose 
deep convictions are the soul of our free- 
doms, are being “regulated” out of business 
by the Federal Government. 

The small businessman is in a sad predica- 
ent. On his back he bears the burden of 
business. On one shoulder he must carry 
a bureaucrat and on the other shoulder he 
must carry a lawyer to interpret the bu- 
reaucrat’s decree. 

The parallel with the progress of fascism in 
foreign countries is too strong to be denied. 
freedoms of opportunity and enter- 
prise—significantly omitted from the Atlantic 
Charter—must be guaranteed to every citi- 
z this country if America is to survive 
and remain the greatest nation in the world, 
for without those freedoms, the famous “four 
reedoms” of the Atlantic Charter cannot 
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Labor loses most of all from government 
domination. Under free enterprise labor 
may bargain freely and strike at will. But 
under governmental controls labor becomes 
subject to the political theories of those in 
wer, Free enterprise and free labor go 

lin hand. Together they result in a free 
ntry. To keep them, government must be 
ht back to its proper place. 
the question of foreign policy, the 
an people are witnessing the same New 
il effort to circumvent our Constitution 
d to engage our country in a policy which 
conforms neither with the clear terms of that 
ceathless document, nor with the spirit of 
the American people. 

While the representatives of every foreign 
government that is allied with America in 
this war have repeatedly told us in the clear- 
€st, most irrevocable terms, that their first 
interest at the peace table will be for their 
Own respective countries—yet should any 
American voice even the mildest expression 
of the belief that American peace representa- 
tives should take proper precautions to safe- 
guard American sovereignty and American 
interests, they are immediately branded as 
lationists, and imperialists, or with some 
her equally odious term. 


sO Mee 
















The American attitude toward foreign 
countries has always been one of fnNendli- 
ness, justice, and mutual cooperation—but 
America could never be charged with 
perialism. 


im- 
That American attitude has not 
changed. Indeed, the people of this country 
are resolved, now as never before, to take 
every possible step to prevent a recurrence of 
war. They insist on the fullest participation 
in making the peace settlement and in plan- 
hing the post-war world. But they are de- 
termined too, that their sovereignty under 
the Constitution they are defending on the 
battlefields today, shall remain safe and un- 
impaired. And they are determined that, as 
they have always fought for freedom and 
justice on the battlefields, they shall not be 
maneuvered into a position in which their 
wealth would be used to subsidize, or their 
unequaled military power used to protect, 
the evils of injustice, autocracy, or im- 
perialism in other nations 

The American people are looking forward to 
the day when their sons and daughters— 
10,000,000 strong—come marching home from 
war. And the questions in their minds are: 
What kind of an America will we have for 
them? What opportunities will reward their 
heroism? 

Will there be respectable, self-supporting 
jobs awaiting them, or some kind of relief 
or public dole? 

Will America be a productive country, 
ready to give an ample supply of the com- 
forts of life to the man who is willing to work 
for them, or shall we still be living in a land 
of planned scarcity, in which millions of 
workers who could be contributing to the 
national wealth are forced to take nonpro- 
ductive jobs on the public pay rolls? 

And lastly, will America be a truly free 
country—a land of self-respecting freemen— 
exercising, without hindrance, the freedoms 
for which we have fought and won, or will 
it continue to be dominated by heavy-handed 
bureaucracy which seeks to regulate the pub- 
lic and private life of every citizen? 

Those are questions which must be asked 
and answered in the heart of every American 
citizen, and every one of us, from the precinct 
committeemen to the national chairman of 
our party, can play a vital and indispensable 
part in dispelling the doubt and exposing the 
falsehoods that will be used by the partisans 
of bureaucracy to becloud the issues—a role 
that is not only the inalienable right but the 
duty of American citizens—in keeping with 
the principles of freedom and truth upon 
which our Constitution is firmly based. 

In 1944 the Republican Party will have the 
opportunity to render the greatest service to 
the progress and security of America that it 
has ever had since the day of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Only once before—in 1860—have the 
issues between the two great political parties 
been so irreconcilable. In that election the 
American people rallied to the standard of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Republican candidate, 
thereby saving our country from total dis- 
aster and establishing perpetual unity and 
freedom under our beloved Constitution. 

In 1944, as in 1860, they must again rally 
to the standard of Lincoln's party, because 
the Republican Party is the only major po- 
litical organization in the United States 
which is untainted and undominated by that 
false philosophy of government which 
threatens to destroy our freedom even as 
we fight for it. The Republican Party stands 
alone today as the protector of our consti- 
tutional liberties in the hour of gravest dan- 
ger. 

The immediate business before us now is 
to choose our standard bearer—the man who 
will lead us to complete and overwhelming 
victory for liberty, in both foreign and do- 
mestic affairs—and as I cast my eye over the 
ranks of the Republicans of this great Na- 
tion, I am happy to report that America 
is fortunate in that there is such a wealth of 
superior leadership to be found in the Re- 
publican Party, And as you approach the 
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question of naming the convention city in 
which to make that fateful choice, I am 
moved to urge that you select the mighty city 
of Chicago. 

May I, as Governor of Illinois, and as a 


resident of Chicago, extend the cordial invi- 
tation of the people of this great State and 


city to the Republicans of the Nation, to 
meet in Chicago, and here, in the home State 
of Abraham Lincoln, choose the man, who 
like that greatest of all Americans, shall re- 
establish in Washington the principles of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—the man who will iead 
the Republican Party to victory in 1944, 





America’s Oil Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 10 I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD at the request of Mr. Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator, a letter 
which he wrote to me in answer to a 
letter written by Gov. John J. Dempsey, 
of New Mexico, addressed to Gov. Earl 
Snell, of the State of Oregon, dealing 
with the price of oil. I am now in re- 
ceipt of a letter under date of January 
22, from Russell B. Brown of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, which is a reply to Mr. Bowles’ let- 
ter to me, and which includes certain 
other documents all of which contain 
much factual information on the critical 
oil situation and which are worthy of 
consideration by all of the Members of 
Congress. Pursuant to leave heretofore 
granted, I include this correspondence 
and this data in my remarks, as follows: 

INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., January 22, 1944. 
The Honorable Homer D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. ANGELL: From the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 10, I have read a letter 
addressed to you by the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator This letter 


makes reference to previous cor! 
from Gov. John J. Dempsey of 
addressed to Gov. Earl Snell, of 
ing with the price of oil. 

I note that Mr 


spondence 
New Mexico, 
Oregon, deal- 


Bowles wishes to give you 


the facts in regard to O. P. A.’s position. 
Throughout the letter a great deal of em- 
phasis is placed upon this theme of facts and 
true picture. This is rather revealing be- 
cause the facts as set forth in that letter 
signed by Mr. Bowles are exactly contrary 
to many of the facts that that Office has 


given out on other occasions 

For your information I am enclosing copy 
of a letter signed by Mr. Bowles, dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1943, addressed to Mr. Frank D. Eager, 
of Lincoln, Nebr., a constituent of Senator 
Wherry. With this I enclose copy of my 
letter to Mr. Eager. 

In the letter dated December 17, the Office 
of Price Administration takes the p : 
“Purthermore, the intensity with which wild- 
cat drilling is, at present, proceeding 
fair to guarantee that crude oil sup} 
be adequate to provide for all foreseeable 
future needs” and “as is indicated in the 


ition: 
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accompanying tables, the net result of our 
exploratory effort from 1938 through 1942 has 
been a total addition to reserves almost twice 
the total withdrawals from underground re- 
sources during the same period. Consequent- 
ly, our total reserves are today the highest 
on record.” 
all is well. 

In the letter of January 5, addressed to 
you, they state: “However, in view of the 
great petroleum demand of war, we need to 
drill more wildcat and other wells than ever 
before. The Office of Price Administration 
believes that to get more wells drilled special 
inducements should be offered.” That asser- 
tion is a direct contradiction of the position 
taken in the prior letter 

In the letter of December 17, the Office, re- 
ferring to the abandonment of stripper wells, 
said: “A higher level of prices than presently 
prevails would not, in our opinion, induce 
any considerable increase in supply. As an 
industry utilizing depletable natural re- 
sources, some abandonments of producing 
areas must be made from time to time at 
any price’ However, as indicated in table 
III (enclosed), currently high demands and 
strong monetary incentives have reduced the 
number of net abandonments of oil wells to 
the lowest level in 10 years. At the same 
time, the fabulously high prices currently 
being paid for both producing wells and areas 
have provoked intensified drilling cam- 
paigns.” 

However, in the letter addressed to you, 
dated January 5, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration said: “It is also important to keep in 
operation stripper wells, reaching the end 
of their productivity. Figures on our aban- 
donments in 1943 are not available, but the 
5,422 wells abandoned in 1942 were the fewest 
abandoned in any year since 1932. However, 
in view of war needs the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration favors offers of special induce- 
ment to keep stripper wells in operation.” 

It would be helpful if that Office could 


advise which of these letters contains the 
facts to which they so freely refer. 

The letter to you states, “If the oil industry 
were losing money under present prices there 
might be reason for an over-all price increase, 


but such if not the case.” They then cite 
that 21 big integrated oil companies were 
making money. Then, “Lest it be thought 
that these profits came entirely from refining, 
here are the figures for 26 companies engaged 
only in crude-oil production.” Then they 
proceed to show profits to these 26 selected 
companies. 

It is interesting to note that the Price Ad- 
ministration has bern able to produce 47 
companies who are enjoying profits. We 
have no fault to find with this because we 
believe it is necessary for companies to make 
money in order to remain able to do effective 
work. This same argument might well have 
been applied to defeat any of the many 
social-reform programs that have been ap- 
plied in the United States during recent years. 

When the cry that relief for American 
citizens was needed, it would have been a very 
easy task to have found 47 citizens of the 
United States who were doing quite well and 
that those 47 citizens had possession of much 
of our wealth; but I do not believe that any- 
one would have felt that that was a sufficient 
answer to the need of the great body of our 
people. 

The same situation prevails in the oil in- 
dustry. Some people are making money but 
many are not. The determining factor 
should not be that a few people are making 
money. I do not understand that it was the 
function of the Office of Price Administration 
to control profits. The determining factor 
should be: Are the producers of crude petrol- 
eum getting a sufficient price to enable them 
to furnish the oil needed? 

The Office of Price Administration ignores 
completely the very obvious fact that every 
element that goes into the operation of the 
petroleum producer has become more dif- 


In that letter they indicate that - 


| ficult under wartime conditions and the ex- 
| pense has become very much greater. 

Another fact that must be recognized that 
is not discussed much by the Office of Price 
Administration is that there is, throughout 
the United States, a shortage of petroleum 
products. This shortage is becoming more 
acute and our rationing is becoming more 
restrictive. 

Those charged with the responsibility of 
supplying oil for our country’s war needs 
have continuously said that we were facing 
a shortage that might interfere with the 
war effort. Certainly, if we continue to meet 
the increasing demands of the war program, 
the only source from which we may obtain 
additional supply will be by taking more 
and more out of the civilian consumption. 
This may or may not reach the point where 
we will be unable to meet all of our military 
requirements. We sincerely hope it will not 
but it is certainly a dangerous question to 
deal with lightly. 

A great deal of the space occupied in the 
letter addressed to you is given to a criticism 
of the legislative effort to obtain some relief 
through Congress. Some of this criticism 
would seem to be justified. Congress should 
not be forced to legislate specifically for the 
separate items produced in the United States. 

Apparently Congress hoped to avoid this 
necessity at the time it passed the Price 
Controllaw. They defined certain standards. 
Among the objectives sought to be accom- 
plished as indicated by these standards were 
establishment of prices that would be gen- 
erally fair and equitable and establishment 
of prices to obtain needed production. These 
standards have, in the case of crude petro- 
leum, been ignored by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

For more than 2 years the producers of 
petroleum have tried to get a fair hearing on 
their problem through the Office of Price 
Administration but to no avail. That office 
has refused to apply the standards set forth 
by the Congress of the United States. Ex- 
cept in a few limited areas, the Government 
has done nothing to correct the domestic 
production situation during that time. 

You must understand that the producers 
of petroleum, faced with the extreme neces- 
sity of continued operations in order to main- 
tain the very greatly needed supply of this 
important product under the increasing cost 
conditions, were confronted with some per- 
plexing problems. They must select a course 
that would provide a remedy. They have 
exhausted the remedy provided in the Price 
Control Act and have pursued this course 
to the highest authority, and failed. The 
two remaining courses were first, they could 
strike and refuse to produce until they were 
given sufficient funds with which to produce. 
This idea has never occurred to our producers 
as being a proper course to follow under pres- 
ent conditions. That left them the only re- 
maining course of going back to the legis- 
lative authorities as their court of last re- 
sort. It is awkward to attempt to legislate 
for specific industries, but when administra- 
tive agencies created by the legislative 
branch of Government refuse to fulfill the 
functions for which they are created, there 
seemed to remain no other course but to go 
back to the Congress and ask them to pro- 
vide, in clear and unmistakable language, 
directions to these agents. 

This latter course seems to appeal to the 
producers of petroleum as the patriotic 
method of obtaining a full and complete 
hearing. Certainly, no action can be ob- 
tained through Congress without making 
known the full facts to the legislative body, 
and the entire public as well. There are not 
enough of us to form a pressure group if 
we should so desire. We are left to the re- 
sort of reason. : 

Into the armed forces of the United States 

| we have drawn many millions of the best 
| of our young men, The possibility of the 
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success of our effort, the safety of every man 
in our armed forces is dependent u; 
sufficient supply of petroleum. In fair: 
to the objectives for which we fight and : 
safety of our people, we should not post) 
our success awaiting our persuasion of 
inexperienced few who resort so freel 
depend so greatly upon the use of slide 
and slick phrases. 

The merits of the case with regard to « 
petroleum seem s0 clear that we have | 
doubt that the Congress will finally ¢ 
the relief requested and in spite of the t 
nical criticism offered by the Office of I 
Administration, a remedy will be provi 
This seems the only course left to us. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL B. Broy 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. December 17, 1 
Mr. FraNK D. EAGER, 
President, the Mid-Continent Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr 

Deak Mr. Eacer: Senator WuHerry 
transmitted to us for reply your req 
November 17, 1843. We cannot too vig 
indicate that the statements and conclu 
presented in the pamphlet enclosed with j 
letter are, to a large extent, contrary to the 
facts and logic of the situation. Far f: 
being “the correct reasons for the pre 
shortage of gasoline and fuel oil,” the 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom are 
such as to distort the over-all picture and 
mislead those who would impartially exam- 
ine and independently judge the extent 
the crisis. 

As is indicated in the accompanying tables, 
the net result of our exploratory effort fron 
1938 through 1942 has been a total addit 
to reserves almost twice the total withdrawals 
from underground resources during the same 
period. Consequently, our total reserves are 
today the highest on record, amounting t 
well over 20,000,000,000 barrels of crude 
The pamphlet, by its omission of these facts, 
has failed to recognize that, historically anc 
currently, the major contributions to reserves 
have been and are being made, not by the 
initial wildcat discovery but rather b 
visions and extensions of previously dis 
ered pools. One could hardly measure the 
reserves underlying an entire fleld, such as 
East Texas, by the potential of one wildcat 
well. 

Furthermore, the intensity with which 
wildcat drilling is at present proceeding, bids 
fair to guarantee that crude-oil supplies will 
be adequate to provide for all foreseeable 
future needs. The rate at which exploratory 
wells are being drilled is at an all-time peak, 
and further expansions are restrained only by 


ment. Similar difficulties are being experi- 
enced by producers in areas awaiting further 
developmental drilling. Proration orders, 
spacing restrictions, and the curtailment ol 
material use have resulted in a decline in 
the total number of wells of all types drilled, 
despite the increasing number of wildcats 
This office would favor a relaxation of re- 
strictions on developmental drilling so as t 
facilitate exploitation of the reserves unde! 
lying partially developed areas. 

A higher level of prices than recently pr« 
vails would not, in our opinion, induce any 
considerable increases in supply. As in a! 
industry utilizing depletable natural \* 
sources, some abandonments of producing 
areas must be made from time to time 
any price. However, as is indicated in table 
III (enclosed), currently high demands and 
strong monetary incentives have reduced the 
number of net abandonments of oil wells to 
the lowest level in 10 years. At the same 
time the fabulously high prices currently 
being paid for both producing wells and areas 
have provoked intensified drilling campaigns 

Far from accurate is the statement by Mr 
Pettengill that “the price of crude oil was 














t tion of the Federal Govern it, 
me depressed level” (as the low 
h had prevailed since 1938). In- 
yection of price trends in vir- 
fields over the country ind 
we frozen at their highest 1 
single exception of the peak prices 
in 1937) in 10 year For exampl 
Kansas-Oklahoma area, the Octob 
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f $1.13 per barrel for 34-349 
ty was considerably in exce 
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AMA ve 
does the writer f the 
I n increase in the pri f 
the extent recommended Sec- 
3; would result in an it of 
per gallon of gasoline to t l 
totally disregard the subtlety 
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recent 


hereto, 








ed therein: 

not an unnatural disposition to 
nly the nece ty of stabilizing 
man’s prices or wage. It is gener- 
t that one man’s price is an- 
n's cos If any significant segment 
or wages are allowed to rise, no 
l is possible. What must be under- 
is that the controls on wa and prices 

nature of a dam restraining n 
rces of tremendous pow A single 
may be widened by other pressures 
the entire dam is swept away by a flood 
e and wage increases. The structure 


be maintained not by yielding here and 
but by resolutely standing firm against 


+} 


this agency t 


oO 


attempt t 


1reat of disaster implicit in every re- 
for higher prices and wages.” 


> increase 


e-oll prices would be tantamount to a 
violation of the legislative and execu- 


tives 


aires 


under which we 


operate. 


It 


be contrary to the intent of the hold- 


ine order, 


would violate the 


directives 


d by Judge Vinson, and finally, would 


ly contravene the 


provisions 


of the 


gency Price Control Act by (a) encourag- 


peculative, unwarranted 


and abnormal 


ses in prices resulting from abnormal 
conditions or scarcities caused by or 


ibuting to 


the 


national e1 


nergency, 


i (b) by promoting the dissipation of de- 
appropriations by an excessive price 
ucture. Finally, 


not 


ad 
iG 
i 


we 
bring forth increases in supply 
nensurate with its inflationary perils. . 
he information contained herein has con- 


reiterate 


that it 


ited to the final formulation of our de- 
provides a suitable an- 
to your inquiry. 


We trust it 


Sincerely, 


CHESTER 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944, 


FRANK D. EAGER, 
President, The 
Lincoln, Net 


BowLEs. 


Mid-Continent Co., 


IT. 


Dear Mr. EaGEr: Mr. Charles Van Vieck of 


Tulsa office has forwarded 


to me your 


er to him dated December 22 with which 


enclosed 


a copy 


of a letter 


from the 


norable Chester Bowles, Price Administra- 


, Gated December 17 and addressed to you. 
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1e independent oil produce first 
r case to the Offi ( Price Ad- 
ministration, in July 1941, r ing out then 
ind su tly the cor sequences wh ch 
would follow the application of a Chinese 
boot of price to the business of exploring 
for, developing, and producing oil, that Office 
has shifted its ground repeatedly; There 
was first the assertion that all needs could 
be met from existing re ve Next, the 
theme was that margins above producing 
costs were large. There followed statements 
which were characterized by certitude, but 
not certainty, that imports would be the 
answer to the deficiency which the O. P. A 
finally admitted did exist. Finally, driven 
from the ability to maintain any of the fore- 
going positions with any degree of positive- 
ness—although from time to time the con- 
fusion is enhanced by restating one or an- 
other of them—the last line of their defense 


in depth was reached with the hold-the-line 
philosophy. The elephantine trumpetings « 
the latter reason for 
harassed and dying independent producing 
industry still, as I have said, carries the con- 
of adequacy of reserves, suffi- 


denying relief to th 





traharmony 





None has answered the prime question of 

the civilian consumer: “Where and when will 

| I get enough petroleum products for my 
| essential use?” 

The cool, detached complacency of the 

O. P. A. as to the adequacy of petroleum 

supply—or, failing adequacy, the sacrifice of 

civilian requirements—appears not to have 


been shared by some other agencies of gov- 
ernment who occupied a front-line position 
in the war. Their feeling may be judged by 
their actions. Attempts, of a costly nature, 
| have been made to find oil supplies in many 
| places outside the jurisdiction of the Office 
| of Price Administration. We need mention 
but a few: The Canol project, the Bolivian 
adventure, the drilling by the War Depart- 
} ment in New Zealand and Africa, and the 
| Navy’s action in oper to production its 
| cherished Elk Hills reserve. 
This parched-earth policy which has been 
forced upon the United States by a few who 
have misinterpreted the functions of the 


Ling 
lung 
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has characterized our activities of the past. 
Stating the number of wells drilled by a few 
who may be able to invest money obtained 
through favorable price structures provided 
for commodities other than crude petroleum 
ignores the fact that most of our petroleum 
has been found by t engaged clusively 
in the production of petroleum 

He would have you judge the success of a 
hur trip | the number of cartridges 
fired instead of e number of rabbits killed. 

The fact e that the tot current ex- 
plo y and development drilling is only 
slightly more than half of normal and is at an 
all-time ! in relation to the amount of oil 
beir produced and consumed in this 
countr’ 

He that hig! level of prices than 
preset I vould 1 in our opinion, 
induce any considerable increase in supply 
Th itement is unsupported by factual 
material and is directly contrary to the ex- 
perience of the petroleum industry through- 
out its history and in conflict with the laws 
of economi Normally, it shculd not re- 
quire a very pr und study to demonstrate 
that with more money to spend you should 
be able to get more of an available product. 
Again, if more money will avail nothing, why 
spend a lot on sub#idies? 

“To claim * * * that an increase in 
the price of crude oil to the extent recom- 
mended by Sccretary Ickes would result in 
an increase of only 1 cent per gallon to the 
final consumer is to totally disregard the 
subtlety of inflationary forces,” said Mr. 


Bowles as a part of a concluding paragraph. 
The Congress had before it for consideration 
he “subtlety of inflationary forces” at the 
time of the passage of the act. The Congress 
directed the consideration of the necessity to 
establish prices to obtain production and as 
would be generally fair and equitable. That 
question has been disposed of by the author- 
ity creating the Office of Price Administration 
and such injunction was not intended to be 
changed by some arbitrary treatment of the 





“hold the line” crder that is inconsistent 
with that injunction 

The Office of Price Administration has 
made a false ay plioats yn of the Price Admin- 
istration law and the “hold the line” order. 
I illustrate with the following quotation 
from a speech by the Honorable CLarENcE F. 
Lea, chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, made at 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 28, 1943: 

“The Price Administrator was given au- 
thority to recommend prices which, in his 
judgment, were ‘generally fair and equita- 
bie.’ Later we had the ‘hold the line’ order 
which prescribed a different standard. The 
Administrator was directed ‘To authorize no 
further * * * {ncreases * * * ex- 
cept to the minimum extent required by 
law.’ The Administrator was directed, ‘To 
use all discretionary powers vested in him to 
prevent further price increases.’ The Ad- 
ministrator was further authorized ‘to make 
I ljustments provided that such action 
does not increase the cost of living.’” 

In order that vou may have for your own 
study more of the detailed facts on which 
this letter is based, I am enclosing a mem- 
orandum prepared by this Office covering the 
questions raised by the letter from Mr, 
Bc wle 

Very truly yours, 


RvussELL B. Brown. 
[Enclosure ] 
MEMORANDUM ON CHESTER BOWLES, ADMINIS- 


TRATOR, O. P. A., Two LETTERS ON O1L PRICE 
AND PETROLEUM SHORTAGE 


Mr. Chester Bowles, Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, on December 17, 1943, 
in response to correspondence with Senator 
KENNETH S. WHeERRY, Of Nebraska, signed a 
letter addressed to Mr. Frank D. Eager, presi- 
dent of the Mid-Continent Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr., 


in which Mr. Bowles accepts author- 


i 





ship for an attempt to refute the conclusions 





of the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, a 
former Member of Congress from Indiana 
and for 6 years a member of the Petroleum 
Committee cf the House of Representatives, 
whose conclusions are quoted in a pamphlet 
entitled “What Can Be Cured Need Not Be 
Endured”—wherein are given, according to 

“the correct reasons for the 


Mr. Pettengill, 
present shortage of gasoline and fuel oil.” 





Mr. Bowles signed another letter on Janu- 
ry 1944, addressed to Hon. Homer D. 
. Congressman from Oregon, which 

letter at the request of Mr. ANGELL, was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp January 
10, 1944. That letter contains an attempt to 
disprove statements of Gov. John J. Dempsey 
of New Mexico addressed to Gov. Earl Snell 


of Oregon on the subject of petroleum explo- 
ration and development. 

The author of the two letters signed by 
Mr. Bowles “vigorously” contends that the 
tatements of Mr. Pettengill and Governor 
Dempsey are, “to a large extent, contrary to 
the fact and logic of the situation with regard 
to the present shortages of petroleum.” To 
support what he claims is “a true picture of 
the oil-price situation,” he resorts to the use 
of a number of misapplications and omissions 
of petroleum statistics with which to formu- 
late conclusions which “distort the over-all 
picture and mislead those who would im- 
partially examine and independently judge 
the extent of the crisis.” 

In considering the issues raised in the two 


s 


letters signed by Mr. Bowles, it becomes 
necessary to go more fully than was done by 
the Office of Price Administration into the 


statistical data relating to the subject mat- 
ter of those letters. Currently the statistics 
on petroleum economics show alarming de- 
clines in the results of exploratory and de- 
velopment efforts in making available ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum for war, essential 
industrial and civilian requirements, as is 
indicated in the following table of percent- 
ages based on the year 1937, which year is 
comparable to normal operations in the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum. (See table 1.) 
TaBLE 1—Trends in petroleum exploration 
and development, stated in percent—using 
data on each item for 1937 as 100 


[Index or percent—1937= 100] 
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1Source of basie data upon which percentages were 
ealeulated: Bureau of Mines. 2? Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. * American Petroleum Institute. 
Nore.—All 1943 percentage estimated on basis of 
latest available data from above sources. 
Mr. Bowles states: 


“Net results of our exploratory effort from 
1938 through 1942 has been a total addition 
to reserves almost twice the total withdrawals 
from underground resources during the same 
period. Consequently, our total reserves are 
today the highest on record, amounting to 
well over 20,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil.” 

The reserves which total the highest on 
record are not the net result of our explora- 
tory effort from 1938 through 1942, but the 
net result of exploratory and development 
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effort over a long pericd of years. 
contained in the f 

“amounts to a total addition to r 
almost twice the total withdrawals,” am 
in each of the years 1938 through 1942, wh 
are titled “Revisions of previous estim 
and extensions to known fields.” These revi. 
sions and extensions aggregate 9,066.9 


The 
igures which O. P. A. c] 


T@Q ore 


i 


barrels, the most of which applies to expl l m 
tory and development effort carried out be. 
fore 1938. (See table 2.) 
TABLE 2.—Summary of estimates of pei 
reserves 
[Thousands of t rels] 











Additions through— 
| | ’ | 
New dis- | Additions ‘ 
| coveries Revisior thre h 
. ! plus revi- | of previou new ( 
Year om and cstimates a es i | 
| ext ns | and exten- during t 
reverted sions to year 3 
back to | known 1 y is 
year of dis- fields 4 
covery! | 
1937... x 1,864,016 | 2,792,700] 928,742 | 3,72 
1938_...| 2,114,469 | 2, 243, 571 810, 493 
1939_. al 732, 694 2, O58, 455 340, 667 
1940 1, 224, = 1, (07, 012 286, 338 1,% 
1041 | 7%, 1, 538, 989 429,974 | 1 
1942 ___| 243 1, 618, 925 260, 051 | 1,8 
1943 4_.} —- 000 (‘) (4) s 
1 Source: Pe tne le um Administration for War. 
2Source: American Petroleum Institute. 
SIndependent TVetroleum Association of At 
estimate. 
4 Not available. 
5 Petroleum Industry War Council estimate « 
and price adjustment committee. 
These reserves represent proven reserves 


and do not represent the amount of reser 
which can be produced through existing pro- 
ducing oil wells. 

What Mr. Bowles’ advisers have faile 
understand is that the trends in additions 
to reserves, whether exploratory reserves ol 
total additions of all reserves, are definitely 
downward while demands for petroleum ar¢ 
sharply upward. Under these circumstances 
additional exploratory and development etf- 
fort is necessary to maintain the indust n 
a position to meet increasing demands 
advisers also fail to recognize that historic 
and currently, proven reserves are not re- 
serves which can be produced from existing 
oil wells. 

Proven reserves for the east Texas field ac- 
cording to original estimates made in 1932 
were 1,500,000,000 barrels. Up to the end ol 
1931 approximately 3,500 wells had b¢ 
drilled. With subsequent “extensions 
revisions” added, proven reserves for the field 
were subsequently set at over 4,000,000, 
barrels. In this field 27,387 wells have been 
drilled up to the end of 1942, a period 
over 10 years. Yet, in 13 years, this field has 
produced only 1,900,000,000 barrels. It has 
taken many thousands more wells, Over sev- 
eral years to recover only slightly more than 
the original estimate of proved reserves. It 
will take many more wells and many m 
years to recover an amount equal to the “re- 
visions and extensions” which have 
been added. All of which is dependent upon 
many factors, both known and unknown. 

In the United States, it has required tl 
drilling of over 1,000,000 wells to recov 
the first 20,000,000,000 barrels of oil. There 
are only 400,000 producing oil wells, at the 
present time. There must be many more 
thousands of wells drilled to recover the 
20,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil which Mr. 
Bowles states are today the highest on record. 
The 400,000 existing oil wells will never pro- 
duce anywhere near 20,000,000,000 barrels of 
oil. 

Estimates of reserves in newly discovered 
oil pools and revisions and extensions of 
previously made estimates of reserves under- 


d to 





since 
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P ré ble crude oil, many thousands 
1 oil wells must be drilled, « h 
ds of feet down deep into the ground. 
an adequate above-ground sup- 


f crude petroleum, to 





demand for petroleum proc t 
must be drilled year after year new 


find additional res 
wells which become less produc 
ibandoned. During the 10 years from 
, inclusive, the industry drilled 1 
or ary) to every 
duced. Sir 
the 


well (ol gas, 


oil pr 


of crude oil, 


j 48,000 
ice O. P. A. froze 


industry 





1 new well (oil, gas, or dry) 
produced, or 62 percent of the 
in 1943, 1 well to 83,000 barrels, or 


nt of the 10-year average. 


produced only from successful oil 











T rd of successful oil wells 
t ring the 10-year period 1932 to 

> istry drilled 1 successful oil 

é 70,000 barrels of oil produced 

t time In 1942, there was drilled 1 
ful oil well to ever 134,000 barrels 





d, and in 1943, 1 to every 155,000 
produced, or a replacement drilling 
f only 45 percent of that which pre- 
over the 10-year pre-war period 
new oil wells are not equally produc- 
An important point which Mr. Bowles’ 
s failed to point out is that the trend 
al productive capacity of new wells is 
y downward. In 1937 the average ini- 
juction per well in the United States 
) barrels per day. In 1943 up to Sep- 
inclusive, the average initial produc- 
per well was 180 barrels per day, only 
nt of the average initial capacity in 
7, It is the new wells which supply flush 
tion. Eighty-five percent of the cur- 
production of crude petroleym comes 
flush wells. The decline in the initial 
and the number of flush wells is 
is and should be of considerable concern 
everyone in Government and industry. 
Mr. Bowles, in arriving at his “highest on 
da” reserves, calculates additions to re- 
serves by considering all wells, both wildcat 
I lopment, plus revisions in estimates 
in prior years, but in stating that “the 
wells are being drilled at an all-time peak” 
he uses only wildcat wells. The record shows 
the industry drilled an average of over 
28,000 wells annually during the 5 years 1937 
to 1941, inclusive. Under O. P. A. frigidity 
the industry drilled less than 18,000 wells in 
each of the years 1942 and 1943, about 10,000 
wells less than normal, or 20,000 less wells in 
2 years of highly mechanized warfare de- 
nding ever-increasing supplies of petro- 
leum, and, Mr. Bowles contends, “bids fair to 
guarantee that crude-oil supplies will be ade- 
quate to provide all foreseeable future needs.” 
Mr. Bowles’ letters state: “The intensity 
with which wildcat drilling is at present pro- 
ceeding bids fair to guarantee that crude-oil 
supplies will be adequate to provide for all 
i eeable future needs. The rate at which 
exploratory wells are being drilled is at an 











y 1¢ 











time peak.” 
Records of wildcat wells do not go back 
y years. For the few years that statistics 
> available, 1943 does show the largest 
number. 


However, the use of only the num- 

ber of wildcat wells dri‘ted as a measure of 

> sufficiency of exploration is an im- 

I plication of statistics. No crude oil 

l ever be produced from the 2,872 dry wild- 

wells out of 3,370 drilled in 1943 and no 

vill be produced from 10,000 oil wells 

h were not drilled in 1942, and another 

0 in 1943, which, without unreasonable 

ce restrictions and with more liberal 

lal and regulations, would have 
been drilled. (See tables 3 and 4.) 
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Mr. Bowles states th Currently |} d 
demands and strong monetary incentives 
have reduced the numb don- 
ments of oil wells to the lowest level in 10 
years.” 

Table 4 shows total number of exploratory 
and development wells drill productive 
oil wells completed, and net additional oil 
wells put in operation during 1942 to be tl 
lowest in 9 years, and it is estimated 1943 


results have fallen to the lowest level in 10 


years 


TABLE 4.—Well data, exploratory and 





C ypm t 
; : 
Year we — —— 
iril on ry 
1934... 18, 197 | 12 ] 4 
rT 1 43 1 2 
193¢ on 25, 166 | 17, 8 2 
1937 - 1, 106 22, 14 2 ‘ ) 
1938__.. 2 19} ] 2 1, OS f ) 
1a29 OF S&S 17,4 2 t . } 
1940 OR $ 19. 12 2 , ‘ si 
tate 20 { 10 19 = “ f && 
Sete cinneiiain 17 4 ( 2 2 § 44,8 
1943...... 17, 200 @, SOX 1, 8K 6, 2 403, 000 
Source: Bureau of M ve ‘ pt 13, w 
is « 1 by Indepe I \ f 
Americ 


Mr. Bowles states that the “decline in total 
number of wells, of all types, drilled is the 
result of proration orders, spacing restric- 
tions and curtailment of material use.” This 
is contrary to fact. Let the records of Penn- 
sylvania and California speak in answer 

In Pennsylvania where 


the majority of 
drilling activity is in repressure fields, where 














no proration, no spacing restrictions, and 
no curtailment of materials prevail, the num- 
ber of wells of all types drilled declined 
from 3,944 in 1941 to 2,530 in 1943, a decline 





of 36 percent. In this fleld O. P. A. cut back 
the price 23 cents per barrel and later re- 
stored the cut, plus an increase of 2 cents 
The price of heavy crude in California was 
increased early in 1942. In California where 
limitations are in force, 651 more wells were 
drilled in 1943 than in 1942. 


Mr. Bowles emphasizes the opinion of his 
advisers that a higher level of pric than 
presently prevails would not induce any con- 


siderable increase in supply 

Vigorous denials by O. P. A. that any rise in 
petroleum prices would not increase the vol- 
ume of drilling or supplies, may be met with 
review of the facts which historically and 
currently prove with astounding evidence 
that increased prices do produce greater drill- 


lo} 








ing activities followed by ter supplies 
with resulting leveling off decline in 
prices (sce table 5), while low prices bring 
decline in drilling activity, reduction in 


available supplies and ré 
In 1920, the peak national av for 
crude petroleum of $3.07 per barrel resulted 
illing and reopening over 56,000 oil wells 
with a net increase in the number of produc- 
ing oil wells of 40,163 all of which are record 


ulting hig 
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than presently prevails w 
not induce any considerable increas in 
le 
supply 
Mr. Bowles’ statement that strong monetar 
incentives have reduced the number of 1 
abandonments of oil wells to the lowest level 
10 + rs. can! t he — 
reau Of Mines’ publishe v 
lation that 1 n 
5,422 while in 
net abandonments wer! re 
yet published on 1943 
Mr. Bowles fails to state t P. A. W. dur- 
i 1942 and I ordered t] per- 
mission must be obta i t ‘ ] 1 
abandoned 
I Natio! Str ¥ A t % 
} x f nd nd d the f * 
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1937 7, 598 12, 878 | 1, 338 19. 4 11.3 
l 878 | is 16.0 | 8.7 
1939. on | 128 |} 15.1 |} &.0 
104 } 3 7, 643 | 3, 643 | 14.5 | 7.9 
1041 l &, S61 2,711 | 14.2} 7.9 
1942 152 3 5,043 | 13. 2 7.2 
| 
California, however, in 1942 under the im- ,; contributing factor in depressing the price 
tus al ccted unward adjustment in | of crude petroleum. In the last war, to get 
pe of an ex i 3 I g 
its price ceilings, showed a net of reopened oil, the average price rose as follows: 
wells previot shut in of 1,293 in excess of I i) Pi A Oe ieee s Bl $1.10 
shut-in and abandoned wells. In that year EERE AERA LEB 1.56 
Calife 1 produced about 18 percent of che _____ 1.98 
Nation's production. Pennsylvania, tempo- ; : 
rarily e1 iraged by the restoration in 1942 | t the time the defense program was 
arly encouragec >5 i stvoravlo “ ‘ : ; ; oe oa 
of a 23-cent price cut in crude, ordered by 1ed, the petroleum industry was de- 
O. P. A. in 1941, plus a 2 cents per barrel in- pressed. Production of crude oil in Lilinois 
c ae d 1 800 sane a wells producing at the had been unrestricted and the excess supply 
ease la 2 10T v 5S rO i avy i 
pes of 1942 than at the beginning of that has resulted in a weakened price structure 
ye: wev ! ‘th st te pre duc es ‘less than throughout the mid-continent area.” That 
ear; however, this Sti ( s ss 1ar 


2 percent of the 
Related st 


show the folk 


Nation’s production. 

itistics over a period of years 
wing with regard to monetary 

incentives (the price of crude oil) and its re- 

sults on net abandonments: 






TapLE 5—Relation of net additional oil wells 
put in operation to price of crude oil 


| 
| 





Net num Net num- 
Tol |” thee af ber of oi] | Average 
num — ee wells price of 
Year her of | Pro@ueltve | aband crude 
| W oo and shut oil per 
drilled snore a in, less. | barrel 
: , reopened 
1920 24,019 40, 163 —15, S85 $3. 07 
WS 12, 432 -! ) 22 OOS | . 65 
Re atten 15, 040 | | 4,794 | 87 
1933 12,312 | 0) 2, 718 | 67 
_ } 13, 580 | &, A 1,18 
1938 at a ; 6, 61¢ 12, 411 1.13 
130 2 aS Ww 0 6. 7 i 1. 02 
1940_....... On, 004 8, 620 10, 505 | 1.02 
Oh 29, 070 | 10, 950 8, 245 | 1.14 
104 . 17 4 1, SSO | 5, 422 1,19 
a lj 0 | 1, 840 | 11, G4 1.19 





Calculations all years based on Bureau of 
Mines statistics except 1943 which is esti- 
mated based on 11 months of published Bu- 
reau of Mines statistics. 

The fabulously high prices which Mr. 
Bowles states are currently “being paid for 
both producing wells and areas” are grossly 
exaggerated. The sales which he has in mind 
are principally those in east Texas. In all 
but north central Texas well completions in 
1943 are less than in 1942. In the east Texas 
field drilling dropped from 397 wells to 255 
wells. ‘These purchases have not provoked 
drilling campaigns; in fact they were made 
to avoid the necessity of searching for new 
ficlds. They were to acquire and to secure 
an immediate supply of oil to meet war con- 
tracts. 

On the matter of crude price, Mr. Bowles 
is careful to confine his comparisons within 
the 10-year period following discovery of the 
east Texas field and the prolific production 
years in Illinois. He avoids any reference 
to the period prior to the discovery of east 
Texas. The 10-year national average price 
1916-25 was $1.75. (See table 8 attached 
hereto.) The 10-year national average price 
1921-30 was $1.46. In 1926 (the accepted 
base used by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics) the average price was $1.88, but the east 
Texas discovery drove the price down to 
$0.65 per barrel. Subsequent unrestricted 
production in Illinois has been a substantial 








quotation is from the official publication of 
the Office of Price Administration, of which 
office Mr. Bowles is now Administrator. The 
publication is the First Quarterly Report for 
the period ended April 30, 1942 and the quo- 
tation appears on page 150 therein. There- 
fore, the statement which Mr. Bowles brands 
as “far from accurate” is in substance the 
as appears in the Official records of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. Bowles states in connection with his 

m scare that “1 cent per gallon of 
gasoline to the final consumer would increase 
the total annual consumer's bill * * ®* 
would represent an increased war cost or sub- 
sidy which, in light of the data presented 
* * * could not possibly be accompanied 
by an increased output of oil.” 

It has been previously shown that increased 
prices brought increased drilling activity and 
ultimate increased supply, followed by re- 
duced prices, which is fundamental economics 
in any industry. Mr. Bowles labels the pro- 
posed increase “an increased war cost or sub- 
sidy,” and opposes it. However, in his let- 
ter to Congressman ANGELL, he does favor 
“special inducements * * * to get more 
wells drilled.” 

It is difficult to understand how “the dis- 
astrous consequences of the increase of a 
cent a gallon on gasoline can be imagined” 
when_it is admitted by Mr. Bowles that the 
cost to the public would be about $250,000,- 
000, when that public has already been denied 
by its Government the right to acquire a 
supply of gasoline for which the public wouid 
normally and promptly pay one and one-half 
billion dollars. To attach such dire threats 
of disaster to the accusation that its effect 
would be to award oil companies added prof- 
its, unearned by contributions to the Nation’s 
supply of goods, is a serious misapplication of 
facts. 

he hold the line order has been repeat- 
edly broken through various adjustments to 
prices of items entering into the cost of living 
and upward revisions of wages for labor. 
Ceilings have been removed on aviation gaso- 
line, a product of crude petroleum, but the 
price of the crude petroleum from which this 
gasoline is made remains frozen. Other es- 
sential war products made from petroleum 
carry no ceilings, but the crude from which 
they are made is subject to a ceiling. There 
is no relation to the cost of living as defined 
for price control, where these war products 
are concerned. 


same 


inflati 
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As the following table shows, petroleum 
components have relatively little weight in | 


the total cost-of-living index: 


Percent of total cost-of-living inde 







Fuel oil 


Total petroleum................. 
“An increase of 85 cents per gallon in 1 
price of petroleum products (approx 
35 cents per barrel) would increase the 
troleum part of the index by 4.43 ; 
The total index would be increased 
fifty-eight one-thousandths of 1 perc 
rise which cculd not even be shown by 
index at its present level. The total i ( 
now (June 1943) stands at 124.8. The i». 
crease estimated above to be the resu 
higher oil price would raise it to 124.84 
published index would not be chan: 
all; * * * the line would be |! 
(Above from Petroleum Industry War Coun. 
cil’s Committee on Cost and Price Adjust- 
ment.) 

In Mr. Eowles’ letter to Hon. Home 
ANGELL he states “that to get more wi 
drilled special inducements should b . 
fered” and “The Office of Price Administra. 
tion favors offers of special induceme: 
keep ‘stripper’ wells in operation” and tl 
that office “will not object to any reas 
financial inducement per barrel being ; 
on the output of new wells or ‘stripper w 
if recommended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration. All it objects to is extend 
these inducements to the output of all « 
wells which already have been drilled 
which need no inducement whatever 
reach maximum production.” 

This in the simple language means sub- 
sidy. O. P. A. has made these subsidy state- 
ments many times over a period of mor 
2 years, yet it has presented no plan and doe 
not indicate from what appropriatcd Fede: 
funds suth a subsidy would be paid. Ii 
this is a sincere and honest proposal to 
the industry in making available an ade- 
quate supply of petroleum for war, indus- 
trial, and civilian requirements a plan 
should have been presented or put int 
operation over 2 years ago. No explanati 
for the delay is offered. However, such a 
proposal requires an inventory of over 
400,000 individual producing oil wells in this 
country and the creation of an imm« 
bureau to administer such subsidies. 

The data supplied in the letter of Mr 
Bowles to Mr. ANGELL on the earnings of 21 
big producing and refining companies 
26 producing companies, are based on th 
published annual reports to stockholders by) 
these companies. Thesé companies were 
carefully selected by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to prove “all is well” with t 
petroleum producers. However, the offici 
published data of the United States Treasury 
Department tell an entirely different st 
The published records of the United Stat 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Inter! 
Revenue, show the following with respect 
the earnings of corporations (about 5, 
of them) engaged in “crude petroleum and 
natural gas production”: 


to 





1941: 
2,134 Returns—net income. $177, 375, ( 
2,548 Returns—deficit__.__- 36, 350, 0 
4,682 Returns—net income. 81, 025, 0 
Total income and excess 
profits taxes......... 32, 870, 01 


Net income after income 
ee 48, 155, 000 


__ 






mpanies 


yn their investme! 1 the firs f 
ecmpared with 8.9 percent for man- 
n general. The amount of large 


mpany profits are not of a magnitude 


uld justify a denial of a general 





rease of 35 cents per barrel on crude 
n In fact, tt large companies 
bout one-half ¢ ey 

to > ex t f the unt of oil 
1emselves, produce o1 a book )- 
would result from an increase in 


of crude oil. 
be increased earnings of 
producing companies are 


ation that the great bulk 





7 does not need an increase in 

ict 
earnings after income taxes for the 
1943 or 1942, when compared with net 
of 1941 or prior years, are mislead- 


the reason that intangible expendi- 
; for drilling oil wells in 1942 and 1943 
are proper income-tax deductions are 
ntially lower than comparable expend- 
in 1941 or prior years. 
claim that the oil business is making 
er earnings in these cbnormal war years 
mparison with pre-war normal years, is 
erroneous, because the industry through 
ne restrictions of money, manpower, 
waterial has been unable to drill the 
1 number of oil wells with which to 
rry on its business :nd, therefore, to the 
extent that it has not been able to drill the 
’ necessary number of wells, it has 
added bookkeeping profits for income taxes, 
but in reality is liquidating its business 
through failure to replace its stock in trade. 
In the 5 years 1937 to 1941, inclusive, oil 
producers in this country drilled an average 
f 28,000 wells, while in 1942 and 1943 they 
raged 18,000 each year, 10,000 wells each 
year were not drilled. The total intangible 
drilling cost of 10,000 welis at an av ze of 
12,000 cash would be $120,000,000, which is 
included in each of the years 1942 and 
1943 expenses of oil producers. 
The $120,000,000 that the industry could 
not spend in 1942 and 1943 constitutes a sub- 
tantial part of the reported earnings for 
se years upon which the industry will be 
mpelled to pay income and excess-prt 
taxes. These funds being expended in taxes 
irther reduces the ability of the industry to 
y out the needed replacement drilling 
lat eventually must be done at increasingly 
zner costs. 
Should a few oil companies have the good 
tune to make some additional profits out 
an increase in the price ceilings of crude 
and lack the foresight to plow back those 
their business through addi- 
l exploratory and development activi- 
ies, they will pay the penalty of 
income and excess-profits taxes. A large 
part of the money, however, would be used 
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That a short of pet um ¢ evi- 
a ced f s : 
C red a f 
oil, and scts for 
dustrial i t} evide ; 
exists in the withdraw ? n 
petroleum stocks ha beer tluced 
on an average than 117 , - 





for each and every day this 
engaged in this war 


All petroleum stocks, Nov. 30, 
ee ethene ind punicl 
All petroleum stocks, Dec. 31, 
PD aciciinecs atacetenntaniciataiaia 478, 100, 000 


89, 364, 000 


67, 464, 000 





Reduction in 
Average daily withdrawals (7 
GEE. ctiiticennnenndnmnt 17, 0CO 
Gasoline, kerosene, and fuel-oil stocks are 
at their lowest levels—lower than last winter 
when cold weather found many in the East- 
ern States without adequate supplies to Keep 
their homes warm and many were compelled 
to convert their heating plants to the use of 
coal. 
TABLE 6.—Stocks of crude petroleum and 
products 
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TaBLE 7.—Stocks of principal petroleum prod- 
ucts as of Nov. 30—Years 1941-43 


[Dec. 31, 1943, data not yet available] 
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Taxing Individual Initiative Out of 
Existence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the Ber- 
gen Evening Record of Tuesday, January 
25, 1944, and written by John Borg, the 
publisher: 

TAXING INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE OUT OF EXISTENCE 

Taxation experts figure the 1944 tax meas- 
ure now bef« the Congress will place a 
ceiling approximating $23,000 on all indi- 
vidual net incomes among the 135,000,000 
people whose personal initiative and inven- 
tiveness developed the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. In war matériel it out- 
produces its combined enemies, and it has 
the potentialities for outproducing the 
world. 

That achievement by a comparative baby in 
the family of nations did not result from 
happenstance. The greatest public educa- 
tional system in the world laid the founda- 
tion of intellectual development primarily to 
provide the widespread literacy requisite to 
proper functioning of government of, by, and 
for the people here. In logical sequence was 
developed the greatest and most widely at- 
tended higher educational system among 
peoples anywhere. It is graduating more en- 
and future technical experts than 
any other nation. That and the pioneering 
instinct of a young people willing to take 
financial risks, impelled by profit motives, 
created the national industrial colossus 
which is feared by its foreign enemies and 
envied by its foreign friends. 

But 12 years ago a new political philosophy 
gained ascendancy. The people were ripe for 
the change. Under the New Deal, textbook 
economists operating largely through a Con- 
stitution-circumventing system of govern- 
ment by directives instead of by statutory 
law steadily and inexorably ground our art- 
fully named economic royalty between the 
upper millstone of capital-consuming taxa- 
tion and the nether millstone of Government 
restrictions against individual initiative and 
enterprise 

The textbook theorists have about com- 
pleted their job. It could not have been 
more destructive if Hitler and Hirohito had 


re 


gineers 


industrial progress and might of the only 
nation they really fear now or in a figurative 
tomorrow. Taxing the rich out of existence 
(and apparently any citizen who had or still 
has more than $100,000 is an unsocial, pluto- 
cratic crook in current taxation theory) was 
partisan fun while it lasted; but the political 
game is now about over, and a tragic eco- 
nomic fact confronts the Nation. 

This country’s great industries and its vast 
natural resources were developed by the risk- 
taking savings of people who from generation 
to generation have comprised the Nation. 
Governments neither earn nor save money; 
they merely spend it. Whatever they spend 
must sooner or later be extracted by taxation 
from the pockets of all the taxpayers who 
live under them. For 11 years the New Deal 
has been operating with carefree abandon on 
other people’s money. Acareless civic major- 
ity which received the New Deal's largess de- 
luded itself into believing it was manna 
dropped from heaven. Now many of them 
are beginning to realize that they too must 
somehow someday pay for it. They haven't 


really felt the taxation pinch yet, but they 
are coming to know that governmental ex- 
penditures cannot be pyramided forever. 
The law of diminishing returns applies to 
government taxation as well as in business 
economics. The foundation of that pyra- 
mid no longer rests on the individual initia- 
tive and risk-taking enterprise of the citi- 
zens. It is now based on governmental 
power to collect initiative-killing taxes from 
sources that the high-tax system has slowly 
but surely strangled. 

When Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt's 
man Friday, asserted years ago that the New 
Deal would spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect, he was voicing a prophecy 
which has since been fulfilled. Handing out 
public funds to vote-casting majorities is un- 
beatable politics until they are confronted 
with the economic aftermath of the greatest 
and the longest governmental spending spree 
in human history. Then they too will have 
painfully recalled to them the historic truism 
that the power to spend is the power to tax 
and that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy a people. 

JOHN Bore, Publisher, 


Unstable Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
a survey of the world’s financial con- 
dition will disclose that the value and 
integrity of money the world over has 
never been so unstable as it is at this 
moment—a condition that the war has 
intensified, but for which the war is not 
entirely responsible. 

The removal of the stable foundation 
of the precious metals—gold and silver— 
as money of ultimate redemption from 
their monetary system by the several 
governments, including ours, is mainly 
responsible for the present unstable 
monetary systems of these governments, 

I have embodied my views on this par- 
amount issue in a recent letter which I 
submit for publication in the Rgecorp: 


JANUARY 26, 1943. 
Mr. A. B. Rystap, 
Brooten, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Rystap: Your letter of January 20, 
1944, opens a big subject and deals with a 
topic that I have come to find constitutes a 
blind spot in our educational system—the 
money subject. 

To put this matter to a test, I suggest that 
you line up the graduates of your local high 
school and ask them to tell you the three 
functions of money. I am sure the results 
would be disappointing. And, as for know- 
ing anything about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of money, that subject is a closed book 
to the average citizen. The ordinary busi- 
nessman throughout the country fails to 
differentiate and distinguish between the 
elements cash and credit, and by accepting 
and using a monetary system composed of 
credit tokens as a money substitute for 
gold and silver coins, the money of ultimate 
redemption, our country’s business situa- 
tion is made subject to depressions—when 
banks lose confidence and fail to supply the 
money function, as, no doubt, you have 
learned from experience, 
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Without entering into a controversy as to 
the best system of money that may be 
vided, I will give you my plan to estab 
a stable national economy and restore | 
manent business prosperity in this coun 

1. Give the American people a so 
workable, adequate money system th: 
provide the necessary cash with whi 
transact the Nation's business. 

2. And with this system, devise, strenet! 
and enforce the laws to protect free « 
prise and competitive effort in busines 
will operate to bring the law of supply 
demand into play by eliminating 


production and prices may be automat! 
adjusted to the Nation’s economic need 
Two simple little things, that could } 
been done the first week I came down } 
to take up my duties in Congress in M 
1933. Policies that would have placed 
country on the high road to busine 
covery and saved the American people 1 
told loss in tax payments, and the su 
of unnecessary Government personnel em- 
ployed to administer Federal relief. 
Trusting that I have made my views 
to you, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ComPTON I. WuHire, 
Member of Congress 


National Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under k 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing brief on national old-age pen- 
sions, which has just been published b 
Mr. William H. McMasters, chairman 
of the National Pension Committee. I 
brings this question right up to the pres- 
ent: moment and outlines once more t! 
basic theory of a transaction tax. With 
the growing demand for more revenue 
and the apparent exhaustion of sound 
ways and means of obtaining additional! 
funds, it would seem as though careful 
consideration should be given to the ar- 
gument for a universal transaction tax. 
While I am not personally committed to 
a tax of that nature, due only to the fact 
that I have not been able to give it as 
much consideration as our needs de- 
serve, I am not against the idea. I am 
open-minded on it, just as I am on all 
controversial matters. If the idea 
sound, as outlined by Mr. McMaste: 
who has given the whole subject years 
of intensive study, it might be the final 
answer to our entire tax problem. 

The question of an adequate national pen- 
sion to be awarded to all American citizens 
has been before the public, the Congress 
and the legislatures of all the States 
many years. It is still unsettled. It is st 
being discussed. This brief is written to set 
out, Once more, my own views on this que 
tion. These views have not changed during 
the years. Rather, they have been strength- 
ened and confirmed as I have come into con- 
tact with many public officials who are afraid 
to say openly that they are opposed to the 
idea of a national pension, but who have 
covertly attacked and delayed its adoption. 
They have done this by introducing objec- 








¢ions to minor points and by questioning the 





. b of some small feature or other, 
This underhanded conduct savors of hypoc- 
risy, but it has been most effectual. These 
< tel of a national pension in any form 

have fooled the general public, but they 





‘s who are 
1 trickery. 
ht in prin- 


never fooled me or many ot 
. th this brand of politic 
ational pension is ri 
siple or it is wrong. If it is right, we ought 
to waste time in discussing whether or 
not the age should be 60 years for pensioners. 
W ught not to be talking for years at a 
over the amount to be allotted to each 
though the monthly amount 
i something to do with the pension prin- 
itself. We could well forget*the ques- 
of the tax method that would finance 
pension proposition. This question of 
: n is one that always brings on acrimo- 
us debate... If our Government cannot 
its own tax problems today, without 
debate, when the fate of the Republic 
in the present war, surely there 





ner as 


iy who could satisfy all the Members 
of t Congress as to a method of taxation 
t will finance a matter which many of 
Members are secretly Opposed to. Op- 

ts to any legislative proposal 


see tax ideas introduced for 

1 reason that tax ideas 

The opponents look very seri 

‘ their noses as though mentally troubled 
sad fate of the old folks of the Na- 





usly 


t id then they shake their heads and say 
t f their colleagues: “Too bad that the 


pension advocates cannot get together on a 

ind and workable tax plan to handle this 
worthy pension cause in which all of us are so 
interested. It grieves me. I'm fear- 
sturbed over it. I would gladly vote 
uitable pension for our aged citizens if 
uld only devise some tax plan that 
Too bad. 


fully d 


2 


wouldn't cost anybody azvthing. 
Too bad.” 
My idea of a national pension is this: It 
uld come each month, directly from the 
d States Treasury. The present old-age 
assistance laws should be repealed when the 
snsion becomes effective. These laws 


sh 


are doing more harm to the morale of the 
American people than any other influence 
that I know. The pension should become 
ivailable to every American citizen, on ap- 
plication, at the age of 60 years. It should 
be enough on which to live, even if the ap- 


plicant has no other means of support. There 
iid be no investigation of any kind into 
financial circumstances of those who 
pply for this pension. The only restriction 
I suggest is that the recipient should not 
receive any other public pension or be a pub- 

employee of any kind. As to other kinds 
of employment, I have never believed that a 
pensioner should be compelled to retire from 


active work in order to receive his or her 
pension. Any provision of that nature is 
sure to involve trouble. The average man or 


woman at 60 who feels like doing productive 
work in the community ought not to be dis- 
couraged from working. The prevailing idea 
of employment is just one of the many 
strange fallacies that have grown up during 
recent years. In my opinion, we Can never 
have too many persons employed. But we 
can have too many folks idle. Workers pro- 
duce wealth. The more workers, the more 
wealth. We surely need more wealth in the 
country. The more wealth that we produce, 
the more there will be for all. 

While that covers the problems so far as I 
am concerned, there is still the tax question. 
As to the best method, I feel that our entire 
ax system is bad in principle 
It is accepted only because there has been 
er method tried out. 


no bette After faith- 
fully working for years for the passage of 


various Townsend bills, I wrote a simplified 
bill which is now before the Congress. It 
carries the number H. R. 1281, and its titled, 
“National Pension Act.” In this bill, I ad- 
vocate the use of a transaction tax as a proper 
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method to raise funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act. 

My idea of a transaction tax is th 
be assessed equally against every 
tion, big or little, that goes to make up the 
vast economy of the Nation. Every business 
or } nal or salaried transaction, will 
have just so much deducted in taxes, at 
end of each month. This m will be col 
lected by the Internal Revenue Collector. At 
the present enormous rate of business trans- 
actions in the country, the levy of 2 pe 
would produce about $2,500,000,0C0 
month. As every transaction will be assessed 
the same amount, there will be no actual 
changes in the relative values involved. The 
retail business will not suffer at the expense 
of the wholesale; the big man will not 
asked to pay more or less than the small 
man. So far as the economy of the entire 
N altered, it would not be 


Nation might be 
changed any more than though the whole 
exactly 2 percent in 


1t it will 


transac- 


rofessi 


the 


hey 





recent 


ner 
per 


be 





business were to lose 


volume 


in every part of it. Nobody would 

know the difference. Any economist who 

Says this system of taxation would be a drain 

on the economy of the country is merely 
talking to hear himself talk. 

Thirty billions of dollars ($30,000,000,000) 


r year can thus be taken out of the turn- 
over of our national business today and used 
to finance our national requirements. If 
pensioners get a part of it, then it will be serv- 
ing a most desirable end. Whether pension- 
efs get so much as $1 of it, the principle of a 
transaction tax is fundamentally sound be- 
cause it neither favors nor works against 
any type of business or person, corporation, 
or industry. Every tax system ever designed 
up to the present moment has been faulty 
in one respect. It took revenue from cer- 
tain sources but failed to take revenue from 


all available sources. Thus the economic 
values were changed by the tax system. 


Relative values were not maintained. A uni- 
versal transaction tax does not produce this 
unbalanced result. 

Copies of H. R. 1281, National Pension Act, 
may be had by writing to any Congressman 
whose name is familiar to you. Any United 
States Senator will be glad to send you a 
copy on request. It attracts attention to a 
bill when Congressmen receive requests for 
copies of it. 

This bill asks for not less than $60 per 
month for every American citizen on reach- 
ing the age of 60 years. There is nothing 
in the bill about retiring from employment, 
nothing about the financial! status of those 
who ask for the pension, nothing is said as 
to whether they have relatives who can 


sup- 


port them. There is nothing in the bill 
about spending the pension during the fol- 
lowing month or putting it into the saving 
bank. If anybody over 60 years of age wishes 


to live on less than $60 per month, he is 
not much of a charge on his community, so 
why worry over him? We have far too many 
regulations of the habits, lives, and even 
the thoughts of our American citizens today. 
I am suggesting that we stop all this regu- 
lating and let the men and women who have 
helped to bring America up to its present 
state, be allowed to conduct their own lives 
in their own way. These intelligent, elderly 
people do not need any regulations. All they 
need is what everybody else seems to need, 
enough money to take care of théir wants, 
without privation and stinting 

I could write an entire book on this sub- 
ject but it would not make my position any 
clearer. I suggest, once more, that you write 
to your United States Senator or Congress- 
man and ask to have a few copies of H. R. 
1281 mailed to you. There is no charge for 
these copies and you can send your request 
on a postal card if you feel like it. This is 
your country, my friends; the men in the 
Congress are your servants; you pay their 
salaries: and the pension bill that I filed is 
your bill. It’s about time to Dave it enacted 
into law. 
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Farmers Choose Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 
Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the free farmers of Minnesota 
adopted the following resolution, which 


I believe expresses the viewpoint of a 
large majority of American farmers on 
the issues of food production, subsidies 


and political control, 
inserting 
We, the 


and I am therefore 
the resolution in the Recorp: 
farmers of Minnesota, 
lieve that roll-back food : 
almost identical to A. A. A. payments to 
farmers that the 


keep the farmers 


free bhe-«- 


price 





Wr? f hoth 
pury ‘ f botn is ) 


ind food under the political 





control of a political m ne, n ed by 
the same prosperity-through-scarcity me 
whose aim and purpose has been and is to 
socialize farming and control 1 food 

We know that subsidies are inflationary 
and that they will increase rather than de- 
crease the cost of food to the consumer 

Ther re, we warn that consumers will 
be faced this year with huge cuts in live- 
stock and poultry, vegetables and fruits, due 
to the confusion caused by the New Deal 
socializer stupid fumbling (which has al- 


ready needlessly cost the farmer most 








skilled labor and badly needed machinery, 
caused the I i 
spoilag f 
meat confu y 
agencies, caused st us reduction of milk 
production, and needless ga ne s! f . 
unless Congre backed inte f con- 
sumer understanding, finds some way to 
bring about a sensible direc n of f 1 pro- 
duction (by na nal or State agencies from 
which all A. A. A. and sub y men hav een 
removed), with which farn s v i 
a completely voluntary bas assured of at 
least cost of production for their product 
(including cost of labor) 
We wish to commend our local 
newspapers for the ce they 
ers’ p! blems, which has at f tl 
farmers’ predicament to the attention cf 
met! ] n d 1 d idio 
commentat authors, and busine né 
stimulating them to devote much 8&1 and 
time to a f herar of pul 1 ! tand- 
ing of the n t important t ba in- 
dustry of the Nat act i theret 
helping farmers to solve their own problems. 
PAUL WARBURTON 
Pre nt 





We Salute Captain Floro 
OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, ev 
agrees that the United Sta Army A 
Forces are superb. W at « 
gallant young men in t Air Forces to- 
gether with their young R. A. F. 
have been doing an un) ib] 
destruction of German industry 
military objectives, 


WT 
a 


EXTENSI 


mrad 
job of 
abd 
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One of the persons responsible for the 
selection of these gallant young aviation 
cadets has been Capt. Lawrence A. Fioro, 
president of the aviation cadet examin- 
ing board, Old Post ffice, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Captain Floro is a veteran of World 
War No. 1 and as a reserve officer was 
recalled to active duty over 3 years ago, 
He was appointed head of the aviation- 
cadet board and since its inception, and 
through his system of education, he has 
made western Pennsylvania Air Forces 
conscious. His record of recruiting 
aviation cadets stands first in the Nation, 
a tribute to Captain Floro. Many of his 
recruits have been performing heroically 
in battle everywhere and are receiving 
honor decorations from their Govern- 
ment. Captain Floro is performing a 
great service to his country. We salute 
Captain Floro. Iam happy to include as 
part of my remarks, an article that ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press on Janu- 
ary 18, 1944, praising Captain Floro: 

RECRUITER WINS PRAISE 

Capt. Lawrence A. Floro, president of the 
fiviation-cadet examining board here, has 
been commended by Lt. Col. Floyd W. Ferree 
of the Personnel Division of the Army for the 
fine record made by the recruiting office dur- 
ing the past 15 months, 

The Pittsburgh board has been the most 
productive in the Third Service Command, 
l through Captain Floro’s efforts, the 
commendation stated. 

Captain Floro expressed his own apprecia- 
tion to the officers and enlisted personnel of 
the aviation-cadet boards here and at Greens- 
burg and Erie, and to all members of the 
Sixth Civil Air Patrol Group. 
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Preferred Employment of Wounded Vet- 
erans Assured by the Kaiser Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the early part of December 1943, while 
having lunch at the Touchdown Club in 
Washington, D. C., with Millard W. Rice, 
national service director of the Disabled 
American Veterans, and Thomas J. 
Kehoe, his assistant national service 
director, as well as with Mrs. Shirley 
Caples, of Indian Springs, Nev., and 
Col. John N. Smith, director of the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled, New 
York City—these enthusiasts in the 
cause of America’s disabled defenders 
briefly outlined their plans for trying 
to persuade American industry to extend 
preference of opportunity for suitable 
employment to the returning wounded 
and disabled veterans of this war. 

Pursuant to such plans, Mr. Kehoe 
made a trip out to the west coast—and 
I was glad to be of assistance to him in 
helping to arrange for his transporta- 
tion—and while there contacted and 
aroused the interest of the managers of 
the Kaiser Shipbuilding Yards at Rich- 
mond, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Van- 








| | 


couver, Wash.; and Los Angeles, Calif., 
as well as officials of the War Manpower 
Commission, Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice, and others, to the end of having 
proper arrangements set up for the regis- 
tration, interviewing, and selective place- 
ment of returning handicapped veterans 
into jobs for which they can become 
qualified. 

As a follow-up to my previous contact 
with these representatives of the 
D. A. V.—a congressionally chartered or- 
ganization composed exclusively of 
America’s wounded and disabled—I was 
happy to note the significant contents 
of a newspaper release yesterday, con- 
cerning this forward-looking policy by 
the Kaiser company, as follows: 

First promise of any major employer in the 
United States to pledge job priority to 
wounded servicemen, under plans advocated 
by the Disabled American Veterans, came to- 
day from Henry J. Kaiser. 

The great industrialist has promised that 
special facilities for absorbing almost any 
type of handicapped veteran into his employ 
will be permanently set up in at least four of 
his shipyards. 

The four shipyards are at Vancouver, 
Wash., Portland, Oreg., Richmond, Calif., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The plan, as agreed upon by Kaiser, pro- 
vides that not only will trained men be as- 
signed to their particular trades, or profes- 
sions, but that untrained men will be given 
“in-plant” training. Plans to put physically 
handicapped men back into a normal life 
without too long a period for readjustment 
include the policy of having men with visible 
disabilities—such as the loss of an arm or 
leg—to do the hiring. 

The Kaiser action came as a result of the 
D. A. V.’s initial attempt to sound out senti- 
ment in large industry on the role wounded 
men will play in the future. The D. A. V. 
hoped, according to Millard W. Rice, the or- 
ganization’s national service director, to have 
one of the Kaiser plants used as a “guinea 
pig.” Kaiser took to the idea with such en- 
thusiasm, however, as a result of conferences 
between representatives of his various com- 
panies, the War Manpower Commission, and 
the D. A. V., represented by Thomas J. Kehoe, 
assistant national service director of the 
D. A. V., that at least four of his six plants 
are already preparing to give as many jobs as 
possible to disabled dischargees. 

The War Manpower Commission—which 
has taken the over-all task of returning mil- 
lions of soldiers, sailors, coast guardsmen, 
and marines to civilian life—was represented 
by W. K. Hopkins, regional director on the 
west coast. 

Heartened by the immediate and enthusi- 
astic response of the Kaiser organization, the 
D. A. V. is preparing to spread its doctrine 
of work for the wounded throughout the 
country by intensifying the aid of the War 
Manpower Commission, the United States 
Employment Service, and its Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the American Red Cross, labor 
unions, the veteran organizations, and others. 

The D. A. V., Rice said, has found in its 
research that “(1) partially disabled vet- 
erans who are placed into suitable employ- 
ment can. and do prove to be just as pro- 
ductive or serviceable as able-bodied persons; 
(2) generally speaking, they are inclined to 
be more careful, cautious, reliable, dependa- 
ble, loyal, and disciplined, and less likely to 
lose time through illness or injury, than is 
true as to able-bodied employees; and (3) it 
is, therefore, a wise policy for employers to 
extend the opportunity for suitable employ- 
ment to partially disabled veterans. Wide 
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application of such a policy would be of tre- 
mendous direct benefit to the disabled v-« 
erans concerned, and to their dependents, as 
well as to their communities and to ou; 
country.” 

Rice added that a majority of injured men 
capable of working will require jobs befor 
the actual end of the war. The need f 
absorbing them into the country's econom) 
will be gradual, he said, with no tremend 
influx after the war, as will be the case wit 
able-bodied men. “Now is the time,” he said 
“to hire the handicapped.” Work for t 
wounded is a current problem, and must be 
faced by every American business. 

Kaiser has already recommended that a 
survey should be made immediately am 
all servicemen to discover what they think is 
needed in post-war employment. This w 
be one way, he declared recently, of hel; 
to formulate a pattern for -the succe 
rehabilitation of all discharged serviceme 


Michigan’s Upper Peninsula Needs a 
Veterans’ Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 18, 1943, I intro- 
duced H. R. 1259 which was referred to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. This bill was identical with 
a similar bill introduced by me on Jan- 
uary 21, 1941, known as H. R. 2488, and 
identical with one introduced in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress on February 2, 
1939, known as H. R. 3644. The purpose 
of this legislation was to authorize the 
erection of a United States Veterans’ 
Administration facility in or near the 
city of Gladstone, Mich.; which is ideally 
and centrally located, both from a geo- 
graphical as well as from a matter of 
density of population point of view. 

This matter has been under considera- 
tion before the committee for many years 
and has been steadfastly supported not 
only by my predecessors representing my 
Eleventh District but also by my colleague 
from the Twelfth District, Hon. Joun B 
BENNETT, and his predecessor, as well as 
Senator VANDENBERG and his colleague, 
Senator Fercuson, and former colleague, 
Senator Brown, 

Likewise, this matter has long been 
under consideration by Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Heretofore, it has been the opinion 
of General Hines and his colleagues that 
there was not a sufficient case load in the 
Upper Peninsula to justify the construc- 
tion of such a facility. That condition 
has been considerably changed since 
Pearl Harbor. In the post-war world it 
is going to be not only inadvisable but 
totally unfair and unjust to expect dis- 
abled veterans to travel over 150 miles 
from their homes to obtain the benefit 
from the nearest available veterans’ fa- 
cility. At the present time veterans from 
the Upper Peninsula have to travel 300 
miles or more to the nearest veterans’ 
facility either at Milwaukee, Wis., Camp 





Th 


AP 


rin Battle Creek, Mich., or at Dear- 
n, Mich. In the wintertime on fre- 
occasions the Straits of Mackinac 
completely disrupted for many hours 
, time because of severe ice condi- 
at which times, of course, it is im- 
le for them to reach the Lower 
ula facility and there have been 
1 occasions when critically disabled 


is en route to a facility by special 
lance have been very seriously de- 
by an attempted crossing of the 


ts at the wrong time. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that the 

veterans’ Administration is sympathetic 

needs of the Upper Peninsula in 

matter of establishing a facility in 

Upper Peninsula at the earliest pos- 

» time and which matter is now under 
ration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 

RecorD, I include several resolutions 

1 communications pertaining to this 


ra COUNTY SOCIAL WELFARE Boarp 
Escanaba, Mich., December 27, 

The Honorable FrED BRADLEY, 
Washington, D.C. 
On December 10, 1943, the Delta 
( Social Welfare Board adopted a reso- 
pertinent to the establishment of a 
hospital in Delta County care 
isabled veterans of the Upper Peninsula 

f Michigan. 

The resolution has been forwarded to Gen. 
I © T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ 
‘ stration, and a copy is enclosed for 
information, The same is self-explana- 


1943. 


Drar Srr: 


to 





We, as a welfare organization, are convinced 
of the vital necessity of veterans’ hospital 
lities being made available here. There- 

fore, we respectfully request your valuable 
assistance in urging the Veterans’ Administra- 
t to immediate action with regard there- 





to. 
Yours very truly, 
DELTA COUNTY SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD, 
A. M. GrtBert, Director. 
ESCANABA, MicH., December 23, 1943. 
Mr. Frank T. HINEs, 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
The Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hines: The attached resolution 
and supplement were adopted at a special 
ting of the Delta County Welfare Board 
December 10, 1943, and are self-explana- 


Our association with all welfare activities 
s brought us in close contact with return- 
y veterans and helped us to realize the po- 
il hospital requirements for the Upper 
Peninsula, following this war. 
Pursuant thereto we respectfully urge your 
mediate and favorable consideration of the 
ubject matter, with a view to establishment 
of a veterans’ hospital in Delta County. 
We shall appreciate a reply at your earliest 
convenience. 
Yours very truly, 
DELTA COUNTY SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD, 
A. M. GILBert, Director. 


DeLta CouNTy SOcIAL WELFARE Boarp, 
Escanaba, Mich., December 23, 1943. 
I hereby certify that the attached its an 
exact copy of a resolution unanimously 
dopted by the Delta County Social Welfare 
Board at a special meeting held in Escanaba, 
Mich., on December 10, 1943. 
A. M. GruBert, Director. 
Whereas public, civic, and private organiza- 
tions are now engaged in planning post-war 


work projects for employment 
able-bodied veterans of Worl 


d War } 2; and 

Whereas it is inevitable that a number of 
returning soldiers will not be physically fi 
but disabled and in need of constant medical 


and hospital care, and shou i 
sideration equal to that provided for other 
discharged veterans; 

Whereas this commission is cognizant 
the fact that these facilities are r 
ven i I 
Michigan, the nearest veterans’ hospital 
ing at Milwaukee, some 300 miles di nt; anc 

Whereas the population of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, according to the 1940 census 
i , and best available figures indicate 


is 323,54 
approximately 9 percent of the 


and 


ot nowc 





ently 





that 
census population has been inducted 
to date, which means approximately 
30,000 from the 15 Upper Peninsula cou 
not considering volunteer enlistments; a! 
Whereas approximately 10,000 veterans of 
World War No. 1 are still sident in the 





service 








re 
re 


Upper Peninsula making a total to date of 

40,000 inductees and veterans, of both w 

many of whom will be permanent hospital 
and all of whom will be eligible for 
sal and hospital services; and 





Whereas a few year ro the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration made a survey of Delta County 
relative to the establishment of a veterans’ 
hospital here, which information is now on 
file and no doubt shows the central location 
and excellent transportation facilities avail- 
able: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in view of the above, the 
Delta County Social Welfare Board of Es- 
canahba, Mich., respectfully petitions the Vet- 
rans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., to 
give careful consideration to the establish- 
ment of a veterans’ hospital and rehabilita- 
tion center in Delta County to care for vet- 
erans of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and adjacent territory; and further 

Resolved, That we urge immediate and fa- 
vorable action be taken on the project, to 
assure proper care for the returning disabled 
veterans; and further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: Senator Arthur W. 
Vandenberg; Senator Homer Ferguson; Con- 
gressman Fred Bradley; Congressman John 
Bennett; Gov. Harry F. Kelly; Walter F. 
Gries, chairman, State Welfare Commission; 
O. J. Thorsen, chairman, Delta County Board 
of Supervisors; Michigan State Headquarters, 
American Legion; Upper Peninsula Associa- 
tion, American Legion Posts; Delta County 
American Legion Posts at Escanaba, Glad- 
stone, Bark River, and Rapid River. 





SUPPLEMENT TO RESOLUTION, VETERANS’ 


HOSPITAL 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan com- 
prises 15 counties with a combined popula- 
tion of approximately 300,000 persons. At 
the present rate of inductions it may be anti- 
cipated that at least 30,000 young men will 
have been inducted into the armed services 
before the war comes to an end. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that there are about 
10,000 veterans of the First World War now 
living in this area. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that a 100-bed hospital represents the 
minimum need of sick and wounded veterans 
for the Upper Peninsula. 

It is not now possible to 
many of the men inducted 


estimate how 
into the armed 


services will ultimately return as casualties, 
of 


wholly or partially disabled and in need 
hospitalization. But it is noted that 
now, men, seriously in need of hospital 
tion, are being discharged from the Ly 
and Navy. That this number will greatly 
increase as the war progresses can be readily 
foreseen. And it is apparent that present 
facilities for caring for sick and wounded 
servicemen are wholly inadequate to meet 
anticipated needs. Manifestly the care of 
men disabled while in the service of their 
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1 nort > tion T? it f r 
main hig arterials of the Upper Px \- 
sula n in s county 
The west and sou les of the county 
are highly developed a culturally, ¢ g 
urance olf quate f i i he 
source 
Gladstone is a city of 5,000 population, 
situated on peninsula ext ling into the 
little Bay de Noquet. A 100-foot bluff to the 
west and north affords shelter against the 






most severe of the winter storms and in sume 
mer the heat is modified by the proximity 
of the waters of the Bay de Noquet rhe 
city affords excellent recreation ul facilities, 
Its bathing beach is considered one of the 
most desirable in the entire area. The upper 
reaches of the Bay de Noquet present excel- 






lent fishing, and to the north and east lies 
the Hiawatha Natio re 
It is believed that any condition or re- 


quirement in the way of local facilities or 
accommodations that may be set forth by the 
Veterans’ Administration will be complied 
with fully and adequately by the county and 
the community itself 

It is the view of the sponsors 
tion that: 

1. The rehabilitati 


of this petle 
yn of the sick or wound- 
ed soldier can best be achieved in the native 
environment and ur the climatic condi-«- 
tions to which he is accustomed from child- 


ler 





hood, and that the nearness of home and 
kindred must be considered as a morale face 
tor of the utmost importance to his restorae 
ion to health and usefulness. 

2. Delta County is the logical area for the 
location of a veterans’ hospital for the Upper 
Peninsula because of its central loc n 
and its transportation and cor un n 
facilities 

3. The ec of G » offers the n t 
favor C j ns for a vete l l 

Upper PENINSULA ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICAN LEGION PosTs 
Stephenson, Mich., January 14 

Excerpt from minutes of twenty-third . 
nual convention of the Upp P % 
Association of American Legion Posts held at 
Menominee, Mich., July 10 and 11, 194 

Resolution 2, immediate buile ZO - 
pital at Gladstone, Mich., v introduced 

“*Resolved, That there is increased ne - 
sity for the immediate build of aT i 
States veterans’ hospital at the site here 
selected on Little Bay De DB in D 1 
County and that \ \ I I i 
authorities to take the ne¢ y st to 
build same, to ta ‘ e d d 
veterans of the uppe t f the State of 


a 
< 


| Michigan and s i er y. 





A426 


“Moved by Farley, of Menominee, and sup 
ported by Simmer, of Hancock, that re 
tions 1 and 2 be adopted—unanimously 
carried.” 

I certify that the above is a true a 
copy taken from the official record 
Grorce W. BEAUDOIN, 

Adjutant and Welfare 


nd exac 


Association 


Officer. 


Mustering-Out Pay Is Only One Step 


NSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXT 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on the 
roll-call vote today on accepting the con- 
ference report on the mustering-out pay 
bill, I pondered long before voting “yes” 
on it, for I had hoped for a more liberal 
provision. However, having been as- 
sured at the time the measure was before 
the House that this was purely a muster- 
ing-out pay bill and must in no sense be 
regarded as including all of such bene- 
fit payments or such other benefits as a 
grateful country should see fit for its de- 
fenders, and seeing the impossibility, as 
well as the unwisdom, of attempting to 
solve the whole matter of benefits to vet- 
erans in a measure which needs to be 
enacted into law at once, I was one of 
more than 270 today voting “yea” on this 
roll call. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that this is a first 
step in our obligation to the veterans 
of the present world war, I want defi- 
nitely to go on record here and now in 
assuring them that a grateful country 
should in the proper time take such other 
steps as gratitude and justice require. 
In all my thinking on post-war efforts 
the proper consideration of veterans oc- 
cupies a large place. I hope and expect 
private industry to furnish jobs to many, 
if not most, of the returning members of 
the armed forces. Our Government 
must supplement this need as may be 
required, and I want to work toward that 
end, 


Program of Essex County Council of 
Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, an 
Essex County Council of Churches has 
recently been formed to work in close co- 
operation with the Mission on Faith and 
Order of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. The purposes un- 
derlying the formation of this interfaith 





group are broadly and more accurately 
tated in the complete constitution as 
adopted at the first meeting held at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Newark 
in December 1943. Generally speaking, 
however, the work will be pointed to de- 
veloping a better informed concept of 
responsibility for some of the problems 
confronting our local and national com- 
munities among the members of these 
churches, with the hope that together 
they may contribute to the solutions. 
On Saturday, January 22, a meeting 
of the council, held at the Munn Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in East Orange, was 
attended by representatives of leading 
churches from all over Essex County, 
N. J. The statement of objectives of the 
commission on community relations was 
approved at this meeting and a copy of 
said statement is included herein: 
Essex CouNTY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES—CoM- 
MISSION ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES—FROM THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The Commission on Community Relations 
shall endeavor to enlist the cooperation of 
educational, social, welfare, and character- 
building field agencies and shall give special 
attention to cooperative efforts to reach the 
unchurched individuals of the county. It 
shall be responsible for specific activities of 
the council and its area auxiliaries through 
the following and other departments of work: 
Social education and action, race relations, 
radio, motion pictures, literature, public re- 
lations, international good will, publicity, 
legislation. 

During 1944, this commission will en- 
deavor to develop leadership and initiate ac- 
tivities in the departments named, as fol- 
lows: 

I. Social education and action 


1. To consider what our churches, indivi- 
vidually and unitedly, can do to meet human 
needs more effectively. 

What are these needs? What are the points 
of tension today? 

How can the impact of our Christian ethic 
be made more effective as we work for human 
betterment? How can Christian people be 
made more definitely aware of issues in- 
creasingly acute and what can they do to 
meet and help to solve them? 

2. Through the press, radio, and other 
channels of educational value, as well as di- 
rectly by sermons, lectures, forums, discus- 
sion groups, etc., to make known to the pub- 
lic the problems arising in our communities 
and their social, moral, and spiritual impli- 
cations: that the church may speak and act 
unitedly to develop the moral conscience to 
the point where needed changes will result. 

3. To interpret as we have opportunity the 
application of the social gospel as an indi- 
visible part of the Gospel of Jesus. 

4. To make available to local churches sug- 
gestions as to how they can help to build 
public opinion; how they can successfully 
work for the solution of some of our acute 
social problems; what other churches in the 
county, State, and Nation have done and 
what we might do here. 

5. To cooperate with existing welfare coun- 
cils, social agencies, etc., seeking from them 
the facts which through their research de- 
partments they have established and endeav- 
ored to coordinate activities of all to attain 
desired ends. 


II, Race relations 


1. To make explicit the implications of the 
whole doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 

2. As issues arise, to point up clearly the 
fact that nothing dwarfs individuals and 
communities like un-Christian prejudices, 
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3. To place consistent emphasis on +ha 
necessary moral attitudes—that is, a c 
recognition of guilt, which must w 
any political or economic reconstructio) 

4. To endeavor to exemplify through y 
cooperative enterprises in our commu: 
the religious fellowship and good wi] 
groups striving for social betterment 

5. To place at the disposal of local chy 
and interested groups resource mats 
which have been successfully used, and 
make known the factors which have deve! 
in the experience of other communiti 

6. To initiate and support educatic 
forts which promote better understanding 
between racial groups in our county, 

III. Radio, motion pictures, literature 

1. To stress the positive educational ; 
of these agencies and their far-reaching 
portunity for building worthy char: 
particularly among children and youth 
also influencing the 
adults more profoundly than 
recognized. 

2. To develop the Christian conscience of 
our communities to the point where 
viduals and groups will effectively insist upon 
maintaining in these media standards of xi 
taste and commendable mortal character 

3. To cooperate with local, county, State 
and National agencies which are at work t 
eliminate undesirable influences in these 
fields and to build up support for wholesome 
entertainment along these lines as it is avail- 
able. 

4. To establish such relationships with lo- 
cal managers of radio and motion-picture 
houses as shall bring about cooperation to- 
ward the desired end. 


is cOmmo! 


IV. Public relations and publicity 

1. To open up channels for publicity in 
our communities, through which the di 
tive message of the church may be inte: 
preted and the basic importance of vital 
religion as the foundation of our democ- 
racy may be made known to multitudes who 
now regard the church as negligible and who 
ignore its appeal. 

2. To become alert for news values in the 
On-going programs of our churches and t 
organize such a news service as shall enable 
us to provide attractive articles good enot 
to command a place in the news. 


V. International relations 


1. To cause our people to realize the epoch- 
making advances of these times, which mak 
our whole world one and which demand an 
outlook broader and deeper than our tradi 
tional training has provided. 

2. To examine carefully and distribute 
with care resource materials now available 
from many international agencies which may 
help our church people to think through the 
problems of varied human relationships, dis- 
covering the principles which make for 
durable peace locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally, recognizing that in principle 
these are essentially one. 

3. To cultivate leadership in our commu- 
nities for the study and discussion of inter- 
national problems and the bearing of Chris- 
tian principles upon their solution. 

VI. Legislation and governmental relations 

1. To recognize that a part of our job as 
religious groups is to keep constantly befor 
the public the reminder that a good citizen 
fulfills his civic obligations and supports the 
laws we have, always using his influence for 
improving of laws where the Christian con- 
science so directs. 

2. To review legislation proposed, local, 
State, or Federal, and to inform our Repre- 
sentatives where we stand on vital issues. 

3. To be ready for action when needed to 
maintain Christian standards in law and law 
enforcement. 












World Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


m™N HE 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
nding men of the bench and bar 
Judge John J. Parker, of the Circuit 
t of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
ety, on the 22d of December 
in Charleston, S. C., Judge Parker 
red a masterpiece on world or- 
zation in the post-war world. So 
ind was the thought and the re- 
h demonstrated by this distin- 
ed jurist, I prevailed upon him to 
me to place his fine treatise in the 
ESSIONAL RECORD: 


I e is nothing more important in con- 
with the war that we are fighting 
proper organization of our effort 
hat of our allies, and there will 
more important in the victory than 
d of organization that we and they 
) for preserving the fruits of victory and 
ning the peace of the world. I say 
d of organization” because there can 
question but that some sort of organi- 
nust be set up. Unless we are willing 
civilization drift into chaos, somebody 
dertake the administration of con- 
i I y, somebody must help the 
d peoples establish stable government, 
mebody must reestablish world com- 
and finance. The duty of doing this 
f course, devolve upon the victorious 
i Nations, and they will of necessity set 
sort of international organization 
working out the problems involved. We 
be a party to this organization, not 
because it will deal with matters affect- 
ur vital interests, but also because we 
learned that we cannot safely avoid 
responsibilities in a world where any 
rbance of the public peace is likely to 
ten us with ruin. 
possible, of course, that this inter- 
! nal organization might be set up by the 
inant victorious powers, i. e. by the 
United Great Britain, and Russia, 
the basis of an alliance grounded upon 
wer and self-interest. Such an alliance, 
ver, would be more difficult to form, 
ms to me, than an international organ- 
n based upon law to which all Allied and 
utral Nations would be admitted to mem- 
lip; and it would furnish a much less 
ire basis for international peace. While 
e three great powers are united now by 
common danger which confronts them, 
uniting force will be removed when 
comes; and diverse aims and interests 
ssert themselves. History shows that a 
tion of victorious powers is inevitably 
lved as their interests change with the 
ge of time, as controversies arise and 
different members of the coalition seek 
nees with the defeated powers to sup- 
their aims and ambitions. Any organi- 
to preserve the peace of the world 
t be based upon something deeper than 
transient self-interest of a few nations 
d to conduct a war. 
making the peace and in setting up an 
ational organization to restore order, 
rmore, the three great powers cannot 
lone or look only to their own interests. 
nty-nine other nations are allied or as- 
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sociated with them in carrying on the war, 
nd these must have a voice and their inter- 





ests must be considered ir 
ment or in 






any 
the setting up of ar 


peace sett 
? world organ- 


i@= 







ization Whatever the great nations might 
think of imposing terms upon the con- 
quered, they would not attempt to dictate to 
their allies or to ignore them in the peace 
settlement. Any post-war organizat ; 
therefore, must be set up on a wi e 
basis; and it is clear that such an ¢ - 


tion would have much greater 
success if founded upon bri 
ples of internation: 
pose of enforcing justice in int 
fairs, than if based upon transient ideas of 
the self-interest of the dominant victori 
powers. If the United S 


and Russia, in any post-war org 


d § 
il cooperation 


ates, 


tion for 


stabilizing international affairs, must take 
in the 29 Allied Nations with whom they 
are now cooperating, the organization formed 


would, in all probability, be of a sort in which 
neutral nati should be asked to partici- 
pate. If is done, what have is a 
league of nations for regulating international 
affairs and preserving peace, whatever it may 
be called It seems t therefore, that 
we are inevitably back again to the pr m 
of organizing some sort of world government 


ns 





Oo me, 


rhe 


for the preservation of world peace My 
thesis is that such government should be 
based on sound governmental principles for 
the purpose of enforcing law in international 


affairs, and not upon transient ideas of self- 
interest of dominant powers for the 
of protecting themselves under the o 
patterns of power politics. 

The time has come for us in the United 
States to face frankly the question world 
government and to do about it 
We cannot live to ourselves, and any effort 
to disassociate ourselves from the probl 


purpose 
utmoded 


of 


something 









of the world only gets us into deeper trouble 
The fact is that the great improvements in 
transportation and communication have 


bound the nations of the world so closely 
together that the life of each is inextricably 
intertwined with the lives of the others 
Each is dependent upon international trade 
and communication, if not for its existence, 
at least for its progress and prosperity. Any 
part of the world can be reached by air 
from any other part in a few hours time. 
Communication is a matter of A 
disturbance of the peace in any section dis- 
turbs the peace throughout the entire fab- 
ric of civilization Every nation, therefore, 
has a vital interest in that phase of the 
world’s life which is international in char- 
acter; and there can be no question but that 
there has been achieved the necessary unity 
of ideas and ideals among the Allied and 
Neutral Nations with respect to the funda- 
mental basis upon which international af- 
fairs should be conducted to justify the 
effort to organize international life 

With the expansion of the life of 
beyond national boundaries, accompanied as 
it is by a unity of interest in a world order 
and unity of ideas and ideals up which a 
world order can be built, the time has come 
for us to establish government by law in 
international affairs. International law we, 
of course, already have. Law arises out of 
life. It is the categorical imperative of 
organized society. International law is im- 
plicit in the relationships of international 
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nations 
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life; and notwithstanding the lack of any 
adequate organization it has already been 


de" loped sufficiently to guarantee the peace 
of international society if it were adequately 


declared and enforced. The trouble js not 
so much lack of law as lack of authority 
to enforce it, 1. e., lack of international gov- 


ernment with power to compel obedience to 
law. Government must rest, as Pascal tells 
us, upon both reason and force. Force 
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ORGANIZATION BETTER THAN BALANCE OF P% R 
| Nations through the last century sought to 
attain security by maintai t Was 
called the balance of pows lea was 
to form defensive alliar 5 strong tha 
the members thereof were not likely to be 
attacked by any combination of nations that 
| might be organized against them Before 
the last World War, Great B n, France, 
and Russia were parties to o1 ch alliance 
and Germany, Austria, and Italy were parties 
to another The Monroe Doctrine formulated 
by John Quincy Adams and Canning was an 
alliance somewhat of the same kind, its pur- 
pose being to protect the American co - 
nents from the ambitious ¢ mns of conti- 
nental European power The theory of the 
balance of power, however bi d } 
It was based, not primarils 1 re and 
justice, but on force and f-interest It 
failed to preserve the peace 1914 nd it 
bound to fail so long as n ctuated 
self-interest nd self-ag lize are 
able to persuade themselves that they can 
succeed ag 1inst an alliance which tl deem 
it in their interest to attack. A world v- 
} ernment established by the civilized pe 3 
of the world and equipped with force adequate 
to preserve international p would | ; 
all the advantage of the | neé of power 
without its weakness. It would | r to the 
defense of a nation unjustly attacked suffi- 
cient force to protect it, would have 1 - 
tional ambitions in conflict v t 
| of any nation and wot use ef 
command in accord with the 
of justice of peoples so ni 
ier unlikely the mistake r pa 4 1 [ 
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destruction. Only by 
raising up and arming an international or- 
ganization, whose action the nations of the 
world can control and whose duty it will be 
to preserve them from attack, can they be 
assured of tne protection which will render it 
safe for them to limit armaments. 

This war will bring the United States to 
a position of great power and influence in 
the affairs of nations. Such a power is ac- 
companied by great responsibilities. The 
free nations of the world will look to us as 
the leading nation in post-war civilization, 
and we owe to them as well as to ourselves 
the duty of exercising that leadership un- 
selfishly and wisely to establish order in 
international affairs—order based upon law 
and supported by the organized force of civil- 
ized society. The time has passed for such 
holocausts of death and destruction, precipi- 
tated by the selfishness or greed of nations, 
as we have witnessed now twice within a 
single generation; but such calamities will be 
constantly recurring if international life is 
not organized on the basis of law supported 
by adequate force—if individual nations 
dominated by greed or ambition are left free 
to plunder or enslave the weak when they 
feel that they have power to do so. Interna- 
tional order should be based on justice and 
right, not on “the good old rule, the simple 
plan, that they take who have the power 
and they keep that can"; and no higher re- 
ynsibility rests upon this great Nation, so 
singularly blessed by God and by nature, than 
to use her great power of leadership for the 
establishment of such a world order. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In any thinking about world organization, 
take account of what the League of Nations 
accomplished. As a matter of fact, it did 
a very great deal toward unifying world life. 
It brought together 63 of the 72 nations to 
discuss in a common forum problems affect- 
ing international life. It resulted in fruitful 
cooperative effort in the solution of many 
vexing problems of international significance, 
such as international labor problems, in- 
ternational health problems, problems aris- 
ing out of the traffic in narcotic drugs, etc. 
It provided sound government for areas sub- 
jected to international control. It brought 
into being the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes upon a juridical basis. It 
unquestionably averted wars in a number of 
insta1 And it could undoubtedly have 
accomplished a great deal more along this 
line if the United States had been a mem- 
ber. The League was born of the idealism 
of this country and was incorporated in the 
Treaty of Versailles by reason of the in- 
sistence of our President. We were the rich- 
est and most powerful Nation in the world; 
and no one can say what would have been 
the course of the League’s development or 
what it might have accomplished in world 
affairs, if American statesmen had sat in its 
councils and helped direct its efforts in the 
stormy years following the last war. Not 
only were League efforts crippled by reason 
of the impossibility of securing unanimous 


ices. 





of nations in the absence of the 

States, but this absence resulted in 

of leadership of the country that 

naturally should and in all probability would 
have been the leader of League action. 

The fact that the League failed, under such 
circumstances, to preserve the peace in this 
world crisis, is no reason why the idea of 
world organization for collective security 
should be abandoned. The League’s useful- 
ness has been demonstrated and its weak- 
nesses have been pointed out by experience, 
and we are now in position to build a better 
organization on the basis of the knowledge 
thereby acquired. We have learned much 
from our experience with the League just as 
our fat learned much from their at- 
tempts to form a confederated government in 
the early history of this country. Our first 
attempt to form a government in America, 
the Confederation, was a failure. Our first 
efforts under the Constitution itself resulted 
in the Civil War, the greatest war that had 
ever been fought in the world up to that 
time. -Not until we had organized the life 
of the country in a central government with 
adequate powers was our confederacy of 
States any more than a rope of sand, and not 
until had further strengthened it by 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments, was it capable of functioning 
with assurance and success. 

We should remember that the League was 
formulated by some of the best minds who 
have ever given thought to international af- 
fairs. It brought together in its organiza- 
tion, at one time or another, all of the lead- 
ing nations of the world except ourselves. 
Britain and Russia, the two great nations 
with which we must deal in the future in 
forming any sort of world organization, were 
enthusiastic in its support and conceivably 
would still be willing to cooperate along simi- 
lar lines. It has accumulated a vast fund of 
experience and has perfected organizations of 
great value for dealing with international 
questions. To me it seems wiser to proceed 
along the general lines of the League struc- 
ture, strengthening it where it is weak, add- 
ing such powers as experience has demon- 
strated to be necessary, and making such 
changes in its organization as seem to be 
wise, rather than to attempt some entirely 
new and different plan of organization. 

The League was a mere association of 
sovereign states for the purpose of preserv- 
ing peace among nations.’ Its value con- 
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we 


?The heart of the League is to be found in 
articles 10, 11 (1), 12 (1), 13 (1), and 16 (1), 
(2), and (3), which are as follows: 

“— 

“The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in 
case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 


“xT 


“1. Any war or threat of war, whether im- 
mediately affecting any of the members of 
the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emer- 
gency should arise the secretary-general shall 
on the request of any member of the League 
forthwith summon a meeting of the Council.” 

“XII 


“1. The members of the League agree that 
if there should arise between them any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or 
judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Coun- 
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sisted in the agreement among its mem} 
to refrain from warfare as an instrument 
national policy, to submit to arbitratio; 
judicial settlement matters of dispute w 
might arise, to consider in council and 
advise with regard to matters which m 
threaten international peace, and to assist j; 
the defense of a member unjustly attack 
It was given no power, however, to legis] 
with respect to international affairs and h 
no independent force of its own wh 
might use for the preservation of peace bs 
tween nations. It consisted of a cou 
and an assembly in which the members sat 
an ambassadorial capacity and which c 
not act even in an advisory capacity ex 
by unanimous vote. It created a Perm 
nent Court of International Justice, but 
jurisdiction of that Court depended wu; 
the consent of parties and the League : 
given no adequate power to enforce 
decrees. 

The weaknesses of the League, which 
perience has demonstrated, were: (1) It 
given no power to legislate with respect 
the international phase of world life 
thus give organization and stability to in 
ternational relationships; (2) it was given n 
power to use organized force for the en 
forcement of international law or the pre 
ervation of world peace, but could only ad 
vise action by the member nations; (3) no 
adequate provision was made for the com- 
pulsory adjudication of international dis- 
putes or for enforcement of the decrees of 
the court which it established; 


cil, and they agree in no case to resort to 
war until 3 months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision or the re- 
port by the Council.” 


“xiIr 


“1, The members of the League agree that 
whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable 
submission to arbitration or judicial settle 
ment, and which cannot be satisfacto 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject matter to arbitration or jud 
cial settlement.” 

“XVI 

“1. Should any member of the League re 
sort to war in disregard of its covenant 
under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso fa 
be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to sub 
ject it to the severance of all trade or finan 
cial relations, the prohibition of all inter 
course between their nationals and the na 
tionals of the covenant-breaking state, 
the prevention of all financial, commerci 
or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking state and the na- 
tionals of any other state, whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not. 

“2. It shall be the duty of the Council in 
such a case to recommend to the seve! 
governments concerned what effective mili- 
tary, naval, or air force the members of the 
League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants ol 
the League. 

“3. The members of the League agree, fur- 
ther, that they will mutually support one 
another in the financial and economic meas- 
ures which are taken under this article, 
order to minimize the loss and inconven- 
ience resulting from the above measures, 
and that they will mutually support one an- 
other in resisting any special measures aimed 
at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking state, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of th¢ 
members of the League which are cooperating 
to protect the covenants of the League.” 














mous action was required both of its Coun- 
~i] and Assembly; and (5) members of the 
Council and Assembly were under no obliga- 
with respect to the League, but only 
with respect to the countries that they rep- 
resented, and voted by countries. In any 
wor d organization to be hereafter set up, 
these weaknesses must be overcome. The As- 
sociation of Nations and the obligations as- 
sumed under the old Covenant must be re- 
tained, but to these must be added powers 
which will enable the League to function 
adequately in the regulation of international 
life and to restrain breaches of the public 
peace. This means that to the League must 
be given certain governmental powers in 
international matters. These powers should, 
ol CoO 
they would constitute limitations upon the 
sovereignty of member nations and failure 
to define and limit them strictly would be a 
fruitful source of future strife and conflict. 
It is a mistake, however, to regard the grant- 
ing of such powers as in any sense a detri- 
ment to or a weakening of the nations 
granting them. New York enjoys a richer 
and fuller life as a member of the America 
nion than she would ever be able to at- 
tain as an independent sovereignty; and the 
same result would follow in the case of na- 
tions becoming members of an international 
organization and giving to such ‘organization 
powers with respect to the international 
phases of world life. It is a source of weak- 
I 
c 
I 
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and not of strength for nations to be 
urged with responsibility with respect to 
natters beyond their jurisdiction and con- 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND LIMITATION OF POWER 


There has been much nonsense talked 
about sovereignty. “Sovereignty,” says Chief 
Justice Jay in Chisholm v. George (2 Dall. 
419, 472), “is the right to govern.” This right 
is not arbitrary, but arises out of the nature 
of the relationship to which it is applied. 
In our American Union the people of the 
several States possess sovereign power with 
respect to local affairs, the people of the en- 
tire Union with respect to national affairs. 
The international community, on the same 
principle, should exercise sovereign power 
with respect to international affairs. If a 
matter concerns me and nobody else, I am 
the one to decide what to do about it. If it 
concerns the people of North Carolina and 
nobody else, the people of North Carolina 
should decide. If it concerns the people of 
the United States and nobody else, they 
should decide. If, however, it concerns the 
international society of the world, that so- 
ciety, properly organized, should make the 
decision. In exercising sovereign power in 
matters of national concern, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not encroach upon any powers 
which the State of North Carolina ought in 
the nature of things to exercise; and in 
exercising sovereign power in matters of in- 
ternational concern an international organi- 
zation would not encroach upon powers 
which any nation should exercise. A whole 
should be governed by laws relating to the 
whole and not by laws relating to a par- 
ticular part; and only by government having 
relation to the welfare of the whole can con- 
flict be avoided between conflicting interests 
of the parts. 

As stated above, the powers of any sort of 
world government which ts to be set up must 
be strictly defined and limited. To give 
general jurisdiction to legislate with respect 
to any matter that nmmy threaten interna- 
tional conflict would constitute such an in- 
vasion of national sovereignty that no con- 
siderable number of nations, I think, would 
agree to it. Certainly this Nation would not; 
and it is well to remember that fear that 
something like this might be tnvolved was 
an important factor in our refusal to join 
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the old League of Nations. On the other } have been in this field, and efforts iis 
hand, it is essential that power be vested character might well be extended ‘s 
somewhere to control the international and recommendations with resp to educa- 
phases of world life. ttempts by the sev- tion, labor questions, currency stabilization, 


eral nations individually to control inter- 
national relations can only result in strife 
and conflict, and attempts to regulate them 
by common consent will invariably break 
down when there is deep-seated disagreement 
or where national selfishness or 
come into play. 

What are the powers that an international 
government should have? Without at- 
tempting to enumerate them with exacti- 
tude, they may be stated generaliy to be 
the powers necessary to regulate the inter- 
national phases of world life—i. e., the power 
to prescribe general laws regulating interna- 
tional trade, travel, and communication; the 
power to protect the freedom of the seas 
and of the air for these purposes; the power 
to make rules of international law; the power 
to preserve the peace between nations by the 
exercise of its own force where necessary; 
the power to render and enforce binding 
judgments in international disputes, and 
powers of this general character. These 
powers should be definitely and unequivo- 
cally stated, and it should be made clear 
that no power is granted to interfere with 
the exercise of national sovereignty in other 
particulars. With respect to the control of 
international trade and communication, for 
instance, it should be made clear that the 
powers granted the international govern- 
ment do not infringe upon the power of na- 
tions to regulate their internal affairs by the 
impositi.n of tariffs or by restriction of 
immigration. 

For the protection of the powers vested 
in the international government, definite 
limitations should be placed on the exercise 
of national sovereignty. The right to make 
war except in self-defense should be forbid- 
den to the member nations, certain kinds of 
treaties and alliances should be forbidden, 
provision should be made for limitation of 
armaments capable of being used for offen- 
sive warfare, and limitations should be placed 
upon the right of nations to restrict the use 
of the air or the seas for travel or commu- 
nication or to restrict the use of ports or 
navigable waters. ’ 

There has been a widespread notion in this 
country recently that an international gov- 
ernment should be charged with responsi- 
bility for guaranteeing freedom and democ- 
racy to men everywhere; and some have gone 
beyond this and have advocated something 
like a planned economy for the entire world. 
This, of course, is a dream that can do noth- 
ing but hinder our efforts toward world or- 
ganization. Russia would never be willing to 
accept our ideas of democratic government 
for regulation of her internal affairs, and it 
is certain that we would not accept her sys- 
tem here. The efforts at planned economy 
have nowhere met with such success as to 
justify an attempt to apply it on a world 
scale. We must leave to the nations the 
regulation of their internal institutions and 
internal economy, not only because they will 
be better satisfied with their own institutions 
than with those provided for them by others, 
but also because no world organization that 
could by any possibility be evolved could suc- 
cessfully prescribe local government for 
widely scattered peoples with widely differing 
ideas and ideals. There is no more important 
element in the concept of democracy than 
the principle of local self-government. 

Provision should be made, however, also for 
setting up commissions to make studies and 
recommendations as to matters which are 
important to the development of world life 
but which are left entirely within the sphere 
of national control. The most important and 
fruitful activities of the League of Nations 
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Among the subjects which should be 
studied by an international commission ts 
the formulation.of an international bill of 


rights, a declaration of certain fundamental 
rights of the individual which all nations 
admitted to membership in the world organi- 
zation should observe tn dealing with their 
peoples. All men need justice and all men 
need freedom to express personality and to 
worship God; and no nation which denies 
these fundamental rights to its people is 
entitled to be a member of a community 
of civilized nations. It is probably not prac- 
ticable to secure universal adoption of the 
principles embodied in the American Bill of 
Rights; but it is not too much to hope that 
we may eventually secure an agreement 
among nations not to deny to their peoples 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, or 
the equal protection of the laws. This would 
solve in large measure the troublesome ques- 
tion of dealing with minorities. If ev 
citizen is given equal justice under law 
ernmental oppression of minorities cannot 
arise. 
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IS THE PROPOSAL PRACTICABLE? 


The test of any plan for preserving the 
peace of the world is not merely whether it 
is desirable but whether it will work. The 
question arises, therefore, whether it is prac- 
ticable to give a world organization of na- 
tions the limited power to deal with inter- 
national matters that I suggest. I believe 
that it is; and, not as a proposed plan of 
organization, but merely to point out to 
doubters who may be driven to isolantionism 
or to advocacy of power alliances through 
fear that a plan of organization for govern- 
ment by law itn international affairs is not 
workable, I suggest the following as an 
illustration of how it is possible to give 
limited governmental powers in international 
affairs to an association of nations. Since 
the days of Aristotle it has been accepted 
that the necessary functions of government 
are legislative, executive, and judicial, and 
the inquiry is whether an organization lim- 
ited as I have tndicated could be set up with 
these functions and without danger to the 
constituent states in their respective spheres, 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

The world organization should have a leg- 
islative body with definitely defined legis- 
lative powers. All constituent nations 
should have representation in the body as 
in the Assembly of the League; but the rep- 
resentatives should be officers of the Assembly 
bound under oath to support the interna- 
tional organization and not merely ambassa- 
dorial representatives of the nations Select- 
ing them. They should vote as members of 
the Assembly and not as representatives of 
the nation from which they come. Of course, 
nations should not have an equal number of 
representatives in the Assembly 
atives might be apportioned in 
with population and other factors of world 


Represent- 
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importance, each nation being given not less 
than one nor more than a maximum number 
of representatives; and provision should be 
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ide for reapportionment upon a vote of a 
tain portion of the members of the As- 
mbly and the Council. The requirement 
f unanimity in action should be abolished. 
t is manifest that no deliberative assembly 
an accomplish anything if every member 
10lds the power of veto over its action. 

I think that a proper check on inconsid- 
erate action by the Assembly would be re- 
quirement of approval by the Council. This 
is in accord with the provisions of the old 
League Covenant and with the bicameral sys- 
tem of England, our Federal Government, and 
all except one yur States. In the Council 

sin the embly, requirement of unanimity 

1 I | d, except perhaps with re- 

d class of questions. No 
been found over majority 

ajority of 


improvem 


action, witl equirement of 


1 types of important and 
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The Council, it seems to me, should be 
selected by all the nations. The member- 
ship should be small, not exceeding the num- 
ber of 14, which was the number finally fixed 
by the League. The election of these should 
be apportioned, 1 each being given to such 
nations as the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia, and the others being apportioned 
on some equitable basis. 

This legislative body of the League should 
be given real power of legislation with respect 
to matters within the League’s jurisdiction, 
such matters as raising 
adequate armed force, prescribing general 
rules governing international trade, travel, 
and communication, prescribing and modify- 
ing the rules of international law, or defining 
gain ’s of nations and provid- 
te punishment. It should 
raise the funds necessary 
to carry on the international government. 
Our experience with the Confederation shows 
that no government can live that is depend- 
ent upon grants from constituent states. 
The legislative body should have power to 
apportion levies upon the states on some 
equitable basis and be provided with means 
to enforce payment. Whether it should have 
power to levy excise taxes by uniform rule 
on matters subject to its jurisdiction, such 
as international commerce, shipping, and 
communication, might be given considera- 
tion. No government can live without the 
power of the purse as well as of the sword; 
and certainly a world government cannot 
live as a mendicant. 

To those who are apprehensive of granting 
legislative power to a body which this coun- 
try cannot control, the answer is that the 
power will be granted only as to international 
matters which lie beyond the exclusive juris- 
liction of any nation. The fact that the 
representatives in the International Assem- 
bly will come from so wide a territory and 
represent so many divergent points of view 
means that problems affecting international 
life will be fully considered from all angles. 

Legislation would be limited by the Cove- 
nant to the prescribing of general rules; 
and all representatives would have an in- 
terest that these rules be just and in ac- 
cord with reason and right. Concurrence by 
the Council would be a safeguard against 
legislation representing a combination of 
small states against the great, and concur- 
rence by the Assembly would be a safeguard 
against legislation arising out of the selfish- 
ness of the great states. But the great safe- 
guard would be that rules affecting the safety 
and happiness of the international com- 
munity would be worked out in the open after 
full and fair debate, and not be the product 
of secret treaties between nations or secret 
agreements between ambitious dictators. 
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THE EXECUTIVE POWER 

Such executive power as was possessed by 
the League of Nations was vested in the Coun- 
cil. While I am a believer in Montesquieu’s 
theory of separation of powers, I am not in- 





clined to think that this provision of the 
League Covenant need be changed, except 
that the requirement for unanimity of action 
should be abolished, frequent meetings of the 
Council, at least quarterly, should be re- 
quired, and the Council should elect a presi- 
dent, who should be vested with certain of its 
powers during recess and charged with the 
duty of calling it into extraordinary session in 
emergencies. It should be the duty of the 
Council, not only to give consideration to 
matters affecting the peace of the world, but 
also to see that the laws promulgated by the 
international body are enforced and the 
obligations assumed by member nations are 
observed. 

In the hands of the Council should be placed 
the sword of the international organization. 
It should be given power not merely to call 
upon the member nations to perform their 
obligations in time of international crisis, but 
it should also have a force at its disposal 
which it could call into action immediately. 
This force would necessarily be distributed 
among the several nations, but it should be 
subject solely to the command of the inter- 
national organization. There will be an 
abundance of the machinery of warfare after 
this war is ended, and there will be hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers glad to accept service 
in an armed force of this character. Whether 
such force is recruited and paid directly by 
the international organization or by the 
countries in which different branches of the 
force are stationed, the entire force should be 
subject to immediate call by the interna- 
tional organization to be used anywhere when 
needed. We find no difficulty in raising mil- 
lions of men and sending them all over the 
world for the purposes of war. There should 
be no difficulty in raising a comparatively 
small force in each nation by voluntary en- 
listment for the purposes of peace; and the 
force required of any nation would be small 
compared to the army it would have to main- 
tain, even in peacetime, if some form of world 
government is not established. 

I do not mean, of course, that this country 
or her allies should proceed to disarm at 
once upon the setting up of the world or- 
ganization. Limitation of armaments would 
be a matter to be worked out by consent 
of nations and over a considerable period 
of time. We should certainly maintain at 
first with our present allies sufficient force 
subject to our command to insure our safety 
and safeguard our interests. The presence 
of a force subject to the control of the inter- 
national organization, however, like an al- 
liance under the old balance-of-power plan, 
would make it possible for us from the be- 
ginning to limit the expenditures that we 
would otherwise have to make for arms and 
armament. There is nothing inconsistent, 
I think, in this. Notwithstanding the 
adequacy of the city police force, a banker 
may well provide guards for the protection 
of the funds entrusted to him, and nations 
which have recently been so seriously en- 
dangered will wish to provide adequately for 
their own defense notwithstanding their 
right to rely upon the international organi- 
zation. But, just as the banker will hire 
fewer guards if the city is adequately policed, 
nations will find it nevessary to make less 
preparation for defense when an inter- 
national police force is available. 


THE JUDICIAL POWER 


Of prime importance in the preservation of 
international peace and order is the provision 
of an adequate judicial system for the adjudi- 
cation of disputes between nations that 
might lead to war. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice has been set up for this 
purpose pursuant to article 14 of the League 
Covenant. It consists of 15 judges and sits 
at The Hague. It has been manned by judges 
of outstanding character and ability and has 
done splendid work. It has decided 60 cases 
of importance and has entered several hun- 
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dred orders. It is universally recognized as 
having made a success of its work; and every 
President of the United States for the past 29 
years has urged our adherence to the statute 
creating it. Mr. John Bassett Moore, Chier 
Justice Hughes, Secretary Frank B. Kellogg 
and Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of Hary 
have served upon its bench. 

No criticism can be made of the court 
think, except the lack of sufficient juris 
tion and the fact that there is no adeq 
provision for the enforcement of its dex 
Its jurisdiction depends upon the consent of 
parties litigant that it hear cases affect 
them,’ whereas what is needed is jurisdict 
over any matter of dispute between nati 
to be exercised upon application of any pa 
to the dispute. In addition to this, the 
ternational government should be gp} 
power to enforce the decrees of the court ; 
be charged with responsibility for doin: 
Long experience at the bar and upon 
bench has impressed upon me the im; 
tance of prompt adjudication and adequ 
enforcement of decrees as a means of av 
ing trouble and conflict between parties 
am sure that this is as true of nations ¢ 
is of private individuals. Agitation of gr 
ances in the public forum and through di; 
matic exchanges can lead only to friction 
conflict, whereas a prompt settlement by r 
ognized authority will soon relegate ther 
the limbo of forgotten things. Only p 
who are foolish or insane trouble them 
over a lost lawsuit. 

The Permanent Court of Internati 
Justice should, of course, be given ju: 
tion to hear and determine all disput: 
tween nations involving legal rights, and 1 
merely those with respect to matters 
within the legislative power of the int 
tional organization. Analogy is found in 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
United States to hear cases arising betwe 
the several States, where the jurisdicti 
pends upon the character of the parties ! 
gant and not upon the nature of the 
troversy. Controversies endangerir 
peace of the world might arise out of ¢ 
riety of matters as to which legislative p 
should not be vested in the internati 
organization; and the court should h 
power to settle these controversies. It y 
settle them, however, on the basis of 
and there could consequently be no just 
jection to giving it compulsory jurisdict 
over them. 

It is true, of course, that controve: 
might arise between nations with respect 
matters of interest, as to which law wou 
not furnish a satisfactory settlement. I 
these a system of arbitration should be set 
up, and as the aim is to end warfare as 
national policy, it would seem that for suc! 
questions compulsory arbitration might w 
be provided. President Taft was an arden 
advocate of arbitration of international dis 
putes. He pushed through a number of at 
bitration treaties that were mutilated by the 
Senate. His view was summed up in 1911 
when he said: “We now have treaties of ar- 
bitration in which we agree to submit all 
questions that do not affect our national 
honor and do not affect our vital interest. 
Well, that seems to me to be an agreement 
to arbitrate everything that is highly unim- 
portant. We leave out questions which, when 
they arise, are likely to lead to war. If ar- 
bitration is worth anything it is an instru- 
mentality for avoiding war. But, it is asked, 
would you arbitrate a question of national 
honor? Iam not afraid of that question. Of 
course I would.” Peaceful and law-abiding 
nations like England and the United States 
have not hesitated to submit international 
questions of the most important character to 


y 


* Fifteen nations have given assent to com- 
pulsory jurisdiction pursuant to provisions 
of the Court statute. 
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is alleged injustice to n ils, as 
ntracts are not properly enforced or 

is confiscated by unjust decisions 

O1 f the reasons for the establishment of 
extraterritorial courts has been the fear that 
e would not be properly administered by 

urts of the countries where they have 
established; and we are all familiar wit 
practice of handling private litigation 

t ugh diplomatic sources in countries 
where there is little confidence in the courts. 
It seems to me that such a system of inter- 
nal courts would command the confi- 

e and respect of those who trade, travel, 

r invest their money in foreign countries, 
and would thus do much to extend commerce 
commercial and business law, as 
well avoid some of the most fruitful 
sources of international conflict. A question 
be raised as to the enforcement of judg- 

I courts of this character, but I see 
no reason why the countries which are mem- 
bers of the international organization would 
not be willing to provide that judgments of 
such courts might be registered with the 
courts of general jurisdiction of those coun- 

s and enforced as though they were judg- 
ments of such courts. 

The committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on post-war international judicial 
rganization, composed of some of the ablest 
wvers of America, among others Mr. John 
W. Davis, Senator George Wharton Pepper, 

former Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell, has recently published a report 
containing the following recommendati 

t. That any post-war international 

nt should make provision for an 

international court of justice with compul- 
sory jurisdiction of legal issues and should 
inue the present Permanent Court with 
such modification of its statute as may be 
necessary to adapt it to the new conditions. 

“Second. That the relation to be borne by 
the Court to such central international 
organization as may ultimately emerge can- 
not now be determined; but the committee 
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heavy emphasis on the principle of an 
independent judiciary and on the importance 
of separating the judicial from the policy- 


making function 

‘Third. Tnat the Permanent Court cf Arbi- 

tration be retained. 
“Fourth. That the creation of other perma- 
nt international tribunals or the expan- 
sion of existing tribunals be studied with a 
view to encompassing the rapidly increasing 
number of cases of an international char- 
acter which until now have been customarily 
referred to temporary commissions, arbiters, 
or arbitral tribunals.” 

I emphasize this judicial settlement of dis- 
putes because I think it one of the most im- 
portant provisions of international organi- 
gation. What we are seeking to do is to set 
up for the regulation of international af- 
fairs government based on reasons and right, 
and not merely on force. Adjudication of 
controversies is settlement on this basis. It 
will result not only in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversies presently before 
the court, but also in the creation of prece- 
dents, which will lead to the healthy growth 
and expansion of international law. Every 
lawyer knows that the most important de- 
velopments of the law have come, not from 




















the flat of a legislature, but from court de- 
ci n—from the application < 1 to 
the settlement cf actual controversies. Even 
where legislatior be mo d 
or expanded by i legisla- 
tion, as Ju eH which arises 
when the court a n to 
concrete cases. 
WORLD GOVERNMENT BY LAW 

I have given ti not as any 
hard and fast fr: fan i ] 
organization, t s an tion 
of how it seems to me that such an organiza- 
tion can be made workable. Many of the 


things I sugges 


h may not ea I ble to 
th with whom we n ree n setting 
up the crganization Ss may be 
suggested which will well or 





better. The matter of import . ce is, not to 
Cevelop a particular kind of org 
to give it particular powers, bi 
some sort of world structure which can 
bring to bear the force of organized society 
in support of government by law. 

In this mn, I would suggest that 
the problem of peace is not the negative one 
of merely avoiding conflict. Peace is a posi- 








connect! 


tive thing. It involves the functioning « f life 
in accordance with the laws of life. Peace 
in international affairs is dependent upon 
the functioning of international life in ac- 


cordance with the proper laws 





If we are to have a peaceful world, thes 
laws must be ascertained and declared by 
reason and a world organization must be de- 
vised which will bring to their support the 
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force of organized world scci 

A regional organization of nations has been 
suggested. Such organization would doubt- 
less be of great value for purposes of ec: mic 
development and otherwise, and is not inc 
with the world organization for gov- 
ernment by law that I have mind. Ci 
toms unions and confederation of small states 
into national unions, after the pattern of the 
United the fiet Uni he 
ritzerland, are highly desirable; 
but such regional organizations would not of 
themselves fulfill the function of preserving 
world peace or giving government by law in 
international affairs. Without a world-wide 
organization to stabilize international affairs 
on the basis of law, they might well lead to 
a revival of power politics with all of its evils 
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GREAT AMERICANS HAVE THOUGHT PRACTICAL 


This concept of an international organiza- 
tion for the preservation of world peace and 
for giving the world government by w is 


not the pipe dream of wishful thinking. It 
has had the supp of some of the grea 


+ 





and most practical statesmen that this coun- 

try has produced in recent years, as Mr 

Russell Davenp ably pointed out in 
art l Root, Wil 


liiam H. T 
cdrow Wilson, Newton 
host of others have w ced 
to bring it into being. The views of Wilson 
and Baker are well-nigh universally known. 
What is not so well remembered is the in 
terest that some of the great Republica 
statesmen have taken in the movement. 
quote from Mr. Davenport’s article: 
“Theodore Roosevelt * * * in his speech 
in Christiania in 1910, accepting the Nobel 
Peace Prize, endorsed the idea of a league to 
enforce peace ‘by force if necessary.’ In 1915 
he wrote, “The futility of international agree- 
ments in great crises has come from the fact 
that force was not back of them. What is 
needed * * ® is to create a judge and 
then to put police power behind the judge.’ 
“William Howard Taft was no less clear. 
‘We are not peace-at-any-price men,’ he said 
in a speech at Philadelphia (1915). “We be- 
lieve it is still necessary to use a threat of 
overwhelming force of a great league, with 
willingness to make the threat good in order 


recent artic 
Thecdor 
D. Baker, and a 














* Fate of Mighty Nations, Fortune Magazine, 
May 1943, 
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to take their place in the family of nations. 
This control, however, is a matter which 
should properly be undertaken by the inter- 
national organization; a when the con- 
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CONCLUSION 
ience and commerce have 
ld to the position where its 
n un It is unthinkable 
strife and conflict which have at- 
vears should be allowed to 
continue, If unity is not achieved through 
reason, it will eventually be achieved through 
force. False nationalism, which exalts a 
part above the whole, cannot triumph for 
long It surely create, it has already 
created, conditions which will bring about 
its destruction. The only hope now of de- 
feating those who would unify the world 
by force, is for us to rise, as we have risen, 
above the narrow limitations of nationalism 
and join hands with men of good will of 
other nations who believe as we do in the 
reign of law If we can do this in time of 
war and passion for the sake of winning the 
victory over our enemies, there is no reason 
why we cannot do it in time of peace for the 
purpose of preserving the fruits of victory. 
It is important that we begin at once to 
enlist the thought of the American people 
in this great enterprise and let the world 
know where we starid. Consideration of 
many matters affecting the post-war world 
should be deferred until the victory is won, 
but our attitude with respect to some form 
of world organization for preserving peace 
and establishing government by law is a 
matter upon which the sooner we declare 
curselves, the better. Such a declaration 
would stimulate thought along similar chan- 
nels in allied countries, would encourage our 
enemies to lay down their arms and would 
cdo much to allay the fear that after the war 
S won we shall refuse to accept the respon- 
y that will rest upon us to take part in 
peaceful world society. Our 
re members of the League of Na- 
io! Not only was our refusal to join the 
eague taken as an indication of opposition 
to the idea, but the failure of the League has 
been blamed in large measure upon our fail- 
ure to join it and participate in its delibera- 
tions. If it is thought that our present 
attitude is one of opposition, planning for 
post-war organization will proceed along the 
old lines of alliances and power politics. A 
clear declaration that the American people 
favor an organization of nations for the 
establishment of government by law in inter- 
national affairs would give new hope to the 

world, 

Former President Hoover and Ambassador 
Gibson have ably argued that many of the 


hat the 
anded recent 
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problems of world reconstruction must be 
worked out over a long period. I am in ac- 
cord with this suggestion; but the problem 
of setting up an international organization 
for preserving the peace and giving the world 
government by law is not one of these. The 
greatest need for such an organization will 
come in the stormy years immediately fol- 
lowing the war; and the organization will 
provide the best possible machinery for work- 
out the long-time problems. Further- 
nore, the further we get away from the war, 
he weaker will be its unifying influence 
90n our allies. We should strike while the 
hot. While the minds of men are 
alive to the horrors and dangers of War, 
our hearts are filled with generous 
ulses towards our allies with whom we 
ught in the common conflict, before 
s and disputes have arisen and minor 
ices have been formed, we should get 
her with our allies and with such neu- 
il nations as will join us, agree upon a 
fair plan of world organization, and throw 
behind it the enthusiastic support of vic- 
torious nations determined that the sacri- 
fices made in preserving our civilization shall 
not have been made in vain. 


An International Office for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last 
Monday I asked and obtained permission 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an article entitled “An Interna- 
tional Office for Education,” by Msgr. 
George Johnson. Iam now advised that 
the article is estimated to make approxi- 
mately two and a quarter pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, and that the 
cost of printing will be $101.25. Under 
the rule it is necessary for me to renew 
my request after this announcement. I 
do renew the request and ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATION ! 

Recently announcement was made of the 
organization of an American Association for 
an International Office for Education. This 
group, under the chairmanship of Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of the Harvard Observatory, is pres- 
ently made up of some 25 persons well known 
for their activities in various fields of Ameri- 
can life such as religion, letters, industry, 
labor, welfare work, and education. By iden- 
tifying themselves with the association they 
have expressed a personal conviction that 
something in the nature of an international 
education office is needed, and at the same 
time they have indicated readiness to lend 


1 Address delivered at a regional meeting of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society at 
Trinity College, Washington, D; C., on Janu- 
ary 15, 1944. 
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their influence to the promotion  ¢’ 
project.? 

The formation of this association and 
attendant publicity serve to focus the atts 
tion of the American public on somethi 
which for the past several years has bulk 
large on the agenda of every important 
ganization cf educators in the United St 
More than that, due to the fact that t! 
deeply interested did not feel that exis: 
groups were moving rapidly enough, new « 
cational groups have emerged devoted dir 
and exclusively to the study of the plac« 
education in post-war reconstruction. } 

ducation can and should play a very 
portant role in the making of the peace a: 
its perpetuation and in the healing of 
ravages wrought.by war. Treaties of 
political organizations, agreements con< 
ing the distribution cof raw materials, m 
ures to take care of the physical need 
peoples, instruments for policing the w 
and curbing international gangsterism y 
not be encugh. In the long run, the four 
tions for a true and lasting peace riust b 
in the hearts and souls of individual men 
women everywhere in the world. Nation 
all countries must come to an understan 
of their common humanity and all that it 
plies. They must learn that artificial b« 
aries drawn by statesmen and the phy 
separation from one another caused by < 
tance and the configuration of th surfaces 
the earth do not alter the fact of hu 
brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God, 
Physically, they may live apart from one a) 
other, but, spiritually, they must strive f 
union. Education is the means that civiliz 
tion has developed to aid human being 
develop their intellectual and moral pow: 
and to show forth the Divine Image according 
to which they were made. Through ed 
tion the peoples of the world can be brou 
to a fuller realization of the fact that t 
belong to one another so that, concentra 
more and more on their common ide 
hopes, and aspirations, they will be less i 
fluenced by the selfish, separatist urges t 
would rend them asunder. 

To play its role in international affairs ef- 
fectively education must have adequate in- 
strumentalities. Heretofore it has 
them. Politics, business, 
veloped devices for international coopera- 
tion. Labor, too, has been in a positior 
make a very respectable contribution to co- 
operation among the nations through the 
International Labor Office. Yet, as far 
education is concerned, for the mutual ex- 
change of ideas, for the giving and receiv- 
ing of counsel and assistance, for the identi- 
fication and solution of common problems o1 
an international scale, there has been 1 
adequate organization. Despite this handi- 
cap, effective work has been done by vari 
groups and agencies in certain limited fie 
notably that of the exchange of profes: 
and students. There have been international 
educational conferences and meetings 
various types which have had some suc 
in bringing together the educators of 
nations. All of this, however, has fal 
short of what was not only desired but eve! 
necessary, and it is woefully inadequate 
meet the tremendous strains on civilizati 


lacked 
finance, have de- 


2Vice chairmen of the association are 
James Marshall, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation; and Msgr. George Johnson, Cathol 
University of America; treasurer, Sylvan I 
Joseph, former regional director, O. P. A 
Included in the membership are: Owen D 
Young, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Mrs. Henry 
A. Ingraham, Varian Fry, Henry I, Harriman, 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, Dr. Wilfred Parsons, 
S. J., Dr. Louis Finkeistein, Clinton Golden 
Miss Selma M. Borchardt, Dr, Alexander J 
Stoddard, A. Philip Randolph, and Doroth 
Canfield Fisher. 











1 culture that the war and its aftermath 
ually envisaged in the way of 
imentality for international educa- 
liaboration is an agency more or le: 
yf the International Labor Office. 
International Labor Office is the oper- 
trument of the International Labor 
This latter is made up of repre- 
1 in agreed proportion of 
nd government. It meets at stated 
id is responsible for the plans and 
which the International Labor Office 
it. The Office is financed by the 
nents. Though attached to 
yns, the International La- 
ibly has not been part of the League 








labor, in- 














er ng its members nations like 
are not signatories 

with the war and the present confu- 

vorld affairs and the uncertainty as to 


re, he would be presumptuous indeed 
uld attempt to draw up anything like 
ete blueprint of an jnternational 
nal organization. Roughly speak- 
generally thought of in some such 
the following: There would be an 
: sosed of delegates from the 
itries of the world. These dele- 
uld represent not only the govern- 
f their country but also its important 
ial and cultural interests. The wis- 
making provision for representation 
fields of activity as agriculture, labor, 
ement, science and technology, public 
1, public welfare, and religion is gener- 
gnized since developments in all of 
lds vitally affect the schools 

ssembly, however constituted, would 
( te through a secretariate which is cur- 
hought of as the International Edu- 
Office. This would be headed by a 
and staffed by persons of demon- 
competence. Financial support 
ye derived from contributions from 

us participating governments. 
there would have to be much 
ind painstaking working out of de- 
uch as those concerned with the con- 
of membership, adequate representa- 
all interests involved, the nature and 
of the directing authority, the 
cope and function of the secretariate, 
ention just a few. There seems to be 
agreement among the groups and 
ns who have been giving study to the 
that voluntary groups must be ade- 
quately represented, that, even though gov- 
ments select the delegates to the as- 
ly, they should do so only after fullest 
ultation with nongovernmental, educa- 
and cultural associations so that there 
ilways be a substantial number of per- 
in the assembly who are not govern- 
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everyone who is interested in the 
c ion of an international organization for 
ed ition has tried his hand at listing its 
I ibie functions and activities. The more 
lyptic his vision of its possibilities, the 
ambitious will be his blueprint. The 
et down by the American Association 
International Office for Education is 
paratively modest 
International Office for Education, the 
ciation declares, will be able to serve the 
wing purposes: “(1) It can prepare and 
mmend minimum standards at all edu- 
tional levels; (2) it can on request give ex- 
t advice on schools and school systems in 
ll parts of the world; (3) it can recommend 
i supervise the distribution of funds to 
pair devastated school systems and univer- 
sities and stimulate new ones if the United 
Nations determine upon a policy of relief 
and rehabilitation of schools; (4) it can as- 
sume leadership in assisting the nations to 
meet through adult education the problems of 
adjusting demobilized armed forces and the 
people in war industries and in the resettle- 
nent of refugees; (5) it can provide a center 
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for the exchange of experiences and tech- 
niques in the field of education and cultural 
relations; (6) it can facilitate the interna- 
tional exchange of students, professors 4 
tists, and artists; (7) it can set up schools f 
administrators and teachers, to train per- 
sonnel for those countries which after the 
war wiil be inadequately staffed and whi 
will not at first be able to set up their own 
schools for administrators and teachers « 
have the background for such an enterpris 
(8) it can create 





commissions to prepare 


to 


attitudes 


curriculum materia 
international 


and « 





mmissions such as that established by 





the Scandinavian nati to bring about tl 
text oks of matter caus- 
ill will or misconceptions by 
one people of another.” E 
Unfortunately, as far is con- 





cerned, any discussion n and its 
place in the international picture is identified 
too easily with the views of certain arry- 
eyed, emotional, yet fairly noi individuals 
who seem to think that education, and par- 
ticularly their own brand of education, can 
make the world over in a very great hurry. 
Though they claim to be apostles of de- 
mocracy, what they really stand for is cul 
tural imperialism. Fairly innocent of a 
things abroad, they pant with impatience t 
move into the countries of Europe as they 
are progressively liberated by the armed 
might of the United Nations. They talk 

terms of armies of schoolmasters and school- 
ma’ams invading not only the Axis countries 

















but other lands as well for the purpose of 
taking over their school s They 
would flood Europe and Asia w books 
and teaching materials guaranteed t in- 
culate the minds of the learners against 


the virus of fascism and to set them on fire 


for what they call democracy 
Under the circumstances, it is only natural 
that the announcement of the organiza 1 


of the American Association for an Interna- 
tional Office for Education should have led 
the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S. J., 
dent of Fordham University, to utter a w 

of warning. He has no quarrél with the 
principle of an international organizati 
that really concerns itself with education, 
but he fears that it might become an instru- 
ment of propaganda. “If such an office 
proved to be really international and actualy 
concerned with education,” said Father Gan 
non, “it should be a great step forward 
nothing in our post-war plans is so full 
dynamite as the small item of rehabilitating 
European education. After 50 years of tink 
ering, with something less than complete 
success at home, we are threatening now 
make our experiments world-wide. We are 
to have an international office of education 
If some educator from a small college in the 
United States were to be sent abroad to re- 
organize Leipzig University along democratic 
and progressive lines, there might be a hitch 
somewhere; and if this office should become 
one of propaganda instead of education, God 
help the next generation.’ 

Of course, there is always the danger that 
any organization, international or otherwise 
might come under the control of the wrong 
kind of persons or forces and its original 
purposes be distorted. 













Because an interna- 
tional education office might possibly be used 
to propagate foolish and dangerous ideas 
might be argued fairly that it would bs 
better not to have an international ed 
tion office at all. The trouble with 
argument is that it would apply to almost 
any organization or institution that human 
beings have ever set up. One needs to weigh 
the possible good that could come to the 
world at large through the proper function- 
ing of an international organization for edu- 
cation, wisely set up, wisely administered, 
and carefully watched, against the harm that 
might be done if it were taken over by fools 
or knaves. 
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some cases, notably in Poland, have 
completely destroyed and their 
massacred, we will have some idea of the 
magnitude of the task that faces the civilized 
worid in reconstituting the instrume: 

on which the maintenance of its civil: 
depends. 

4. Fullest cooperation 
mental and nongovernmental agencies in de- 
fining and solving post-war 
problems is indicated. Entirely aside from 
the nature of the peace that will follow the 
war and the kind of political organization 
that will eventuate, it would seem to be im- 
perative that there exist some organized and 
effective means whereby the peoples of the 
world can meet together for the purpose of 
discussing an inter that is as common and 
vital as education and discover ways and 
means of illumining with the light of truth 
every darkened nook and cranny the world 
over. 

In this connection it 


been 
prolessors 


between governe- 


educational 


is of utmost impor- 
tance to lay strong stress on the fact that 
education is not primarily a function of 
government. The rights of government with 
reference to education are secondary and 
éupplemeniary to the prior rights of parents. 
The rights of the church take preeminence 
over those of the state. Individuals or 
groups of individuals may set up schools 
and devote themselves to the noble mission 
of education, and government has no right 
to interfere with them or to limit them ex- 
cept inasfar as may be necessary to insure 
that they are not operating in prejudice to 
the common good or to the rights of chil- 
dren and young people. Not only is govern- 
ment forbidden by the dictates of right rea- 
son and fundamental justice from proscrib- 
ing or unduly limiting voluntary educational 
activities, but it is required to foster, protect, 
and support it. 

Education is an activity that belongs to 
the people and which the people carry on in 
the State for the purpose of developing bet- 
ter human beings and thus maintaining and 
progressively raising the intellectual and cul- 
tural level of the civilization in which it 
operates. Education declines in quality and 
effectiveness in the degree that it becomes 
subject to political control and is made to 
subserve political ends. 

As a consequence, any projected organi- 
gation for international collaboration in edu- 
cation is bound to fail of its purpose and 
become a peril to human welfare if it is 
nothing more than an essociation of govern- 
ment functionaries and represents only the 
interests and the point of view of govern- 
ment. Far from bringing the people of the 
world closer to one another, it would oper- 
ate to intensify differences and deepen 
cleavages. Everything that it stood for would 
be suspect. 

Hence it cannot be too strongly and too 
frequently insisted upon that the composi- 
tion of whatever form of group or assembly 
is contemplated for the purpose of guiding 
and directing an international educational 
office must be thoroughly democratic in the 
sense that it gives full and adequate repre- 
sentation to the people of the various nations 
and not merely to their governments. Vol- 
untary organizations for educational pur- 
poses should be given a voice, as should par- 
ents, the teaching profession, and the public 
at large. It is only then that the assembly 
would be in a position to approve projects 
and authorize activities that would enable 
the office to render real service as an instru- 
ment for bringing about some substantial 
beginnings of international unity and un- 
derstanding. 

In all the discussions of the “education for 
death” which hes been nazidom’s frightful 
creation little attention is paid to the fact 
that it never could have succeeded in fasten- 
ing its foul tentacles on the minds and hearts 
of German youth had it not been for the 
fact that behind it was the tyrannical might 





of Hitler’s dictatorship. It never could have 
succeeded had it been forced to compete with 
free education. 

The moment a fanatical minority seized 
the reins of government and forcibly sup- 
pressed all opposition, Nazi education was in 
&@ position to impose its will wherever it 
pleased. Every type of educational activity 
that existed in the Reich was ordered to con- 
form to the Nazi philosophy. If it refused, it 
was forcibly proscribed. Parents and teach- 
ers who defied the authority of government 
found themselves in concentration Camps or 
before a firing squad. Hitler was able to 
eucceed so dreadfully in the horrible purpose 
of nazifying German youth because he 
monopolized education and made it the tool 
of his party. 

The German experience writes large the 
warning to the world against the peril that 
lies in accepting the principle that educa- 
tion is primarily and essentially a function 
of government and that the right to control 
it is vested in the state. As long as the peo- 
ple retain control of their schools, education 
will remain free and will respond not to the 
ambitions and whims of some party or some 
class but to the yearnings and aspirations of 
the souls of men and women and children. 
An international educaticnal organization 
which would serve to intensify government 
control of education in member nations would 
be a dangerous machinery indeed, for it 
would contribute to the spiritual enslave- 
ment of mankind. 

Such is not the character of the organiza- 
tion that is envisaged by those in the United 
States who favor the establishment of an in- 
ternational educational office; it would con- 
tradict ail of our accepted traditions and can- 
cel out all that we have learned from happy 
experience with our own American system. 
In the words of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, our American schools 
are “the most nearly folkmade in the world.” 
The Constitution of the United States of 
America does not include the conduct of edu- 
cation in its enumeration of the powers of 
the Federal Government; hence, according 
to the implication of the tenth amendment, 
education is reserved to the States. In actual 
practice our schools have developed under 
local initiative and they are conducted under 
the immediate direction and supervision of 
boards or committees chosen by the people 
whose interests they serve. 

At the same time the Constitution guaran- 
tees the right of parents to determine the 
kind of education their children are to 
receive. Parents are not obligated to send 
their children to tax-supported schools if 
these schools do not provide the kind of edu- 
cation which squares with their fundamental 
religious convictions. Other motives—some 
of them personal, some of them social, some 
of them intellectual—lead many parents to 
patronize private schcols instead of using the 
educational facilities that are available under 
government auspices. Thus it comes about 
that an important and valuable contribution 
to our national culture and civilization has 
been made and is being made on a voluntary 
basis by a considerable segment of cur 
population, 

The principle that by nature education 
belongs to the family before it belongs to the 
state must be accepted as basic by any inter- 
national organization for education. Hence 
Ways and means must be found to secure 
adequate representation of the interests of 
parents. Likewise, the interests and rights 
of religious and private educational activity 
must be effectively recognized, protected, and 
fostered. The international educational or- 
genization must safeguard itself against 
becoming the ally of those political forces in 
every country who regard education as the 
exclusive function of government. That way 
lies education, not for a fuller life, but for 
death; education not for freedom, but for 
enslavement, 
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Any form of human association that ¢ 
ries substantial promise of bringing the px 
ples of the world closer together in ming 
in heart is worthy of a trial at this f; 
stag2 in world history, even though cert 
risks are involved. The survival of the ciy)) 
zation we have known and cherished denen 
upon the perpetuation and progressive 
vation and refinement of the culture yu 
which it is based. What the preamble to : 
Northwest Ordinance asserts with regard 
our own couniry has universal vali 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, b 
necessary to good government and the ha 
ness of mankind, schools and the mear 
education shall forever be encouraged 
truth will make us free if the truth its: 
free, free to roam the world unhampered | 

1ational or party barriers, free to shin¢ 
every darkness, free to penetrate into e 
open mind, free to confound every power 1 
would darken or distort it and thus keep m 
and women shuddering with fear in 
gloom of mutual hatred and distrust, 
GEORGE JOHNSON, 


Jackson Day Dinner Address by the 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


» 


Or 


RON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. Presiden‘, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
Gelivered by Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Vice President of the United States, at 
the Democratic Jackson Day dinner held 
in Washington on January 22, last. 

There being no objection, the address 

yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tonight we are all thinking about tl 
young men of America, the best equipp 
men who ever went to war. We hope a! 
prey that victory will soon be theirs and ours 
and that our sons will return home sa 
All soldiers should be given a genuine and 
simple ballot that will be counted. 

We as Demccrats are here tonight becau 
the people, suffering from the Hoover-Mell 
Wall Street collapse, demanded a new dé 
The peopie believed in Roosevelt, the Dem 
cratic Party and the New Deal in 1932 because 
they felt that the New Deal stocd for hum 
rights first and property rights second. The 
people confirmed their faith in Roosevelt a 
the New Deal in 1986 and 1940. 

The New Deal is not dead. If it were de 
the Democratic Party would be dead, ai 
well dead. But the Democratic Party is n 
dead and the New Deal has yet to attain i 
full strength. The New Deal is as old as the 
wants of man. The New Deal is Amos pr 
claiming the needs of the poor in the land 
Israel. The New Deal is New England citizens 
dumping tea in the Boston Harbor. The 
New Deal is Andrew Jackson marching in the 
twentieth century. The New Deal is Abra- 
ham Lincoln preaching freedom for the op- 
pressed. The New Deal is the “new freedom” 
of Woodrow Wilson fighting the cartels as 
they try to establish national and interna- 
tional facism. ‘The New Deal is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In the peace to come the freedom of Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt means 
the economic right of the people to the great 
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The Cloakroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILL'AM P. LAMBERTSON 
HON, LLIAR ° WDENITS 
( KANSAS 
EE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesda 


y¥, January 26, 1944 
M LAMBERTSON 


» soldier is to be voted is a bigger 
in the Capitol yet than all the 
from the front. 

As their Commander in Chief it is 

feared he, F. Dema. Roosevelt, 

| champion their cause with an order 
ing them how to vote. 

There are so many things demanding 
1 solution in February that the gal- 
little month will have to produce or 

expand or be ashamed. 

The whole economy program in the 
e for the next fiscal year is praying 
a winter Christian revival in the 
Bureau of the Budget and in “another 
body.” 

We have more sympathy than ever 
with my four-thin-tire constituents since 
my 86,000-mile light car blew one out 
in the mountains January 7. Will write 
my Senators about it. 

Intervention naturally finds its great- 
est strength east of the Alleghenies and 
west of the Great Divide. The speeches 
and the votes show it. From Pittsburgh 
to Denver it is a different land. 

For the first time in 10 years, the big 
month of January waits till the last day 
to pass a department appropriation bill. 


Mr Spe 


aker, 


Vole 
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March 1 will find the least done in y 
along this line 
FRANK KEEFE, _of 
oe 
raight, broad, stern, 
} any Member 


Wisconsin, tall, 
Smart, and vocal 
to answer 
\ re are you going to get the money?’ 
Mournfully and silently tl! ans 
comes, this and nothing mors 
The best estimate today on the soldier 
vote in the House is that 25 Repub! 


Nilcans 
will vote for the President’s bill and 60 


ct 





> 2 
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2 
see 


1e wer 


“KOnly 
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Democrats will vote against it. Watch 
and see if they are able to whip a large 
part of the 60 into line. 

JESSIE SUMNER is leaving Congress at 
the end of this year, so she can go out 
and find some new thrill doing something 
els That is more adve} I 1 = 

i : Lila 1S More aaventurou nao 


in many men have been. Too, sh 
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had smaller chance of coming out of t 
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Labor Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 
OF TEXAS 


THE HOUSE OF 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, 1 
leave to extend my rer 
orp, I include a copy « 
to President by the 
Thon L. B for 
mately 20 years represented the district 
that I am now trying to represent. 

In this letter, Mr. Blanton discusses 
the labor situation as affecting the people 
of the United States, he i. I 
join Mr. Blanton in many of the things 
he has said in this letter, and believe 
that labor should clean house and be- 
come more interested in doing their part 
to assist the boys on the battle front than 
they are in the uncalled for strikes in 
war plants. 

The letter follows: 

ALBANY, TEX., January 7, 1 
To Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, _ 
President of the United States, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Inder 
in the Rec- 
tter written 

Honorable 


nark 
fa le 
the 
iS anton, who 


y approxi- 


as 


sees 


944, 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Practically every home 
in the United States now has a father, son, 
husband, or brother daily risking their lives 
The light al- 
ready has gone out in thousands of homes in 
the United States, where they have made the 
supreme sacrifice for country and liberty. I 
speak for those homes and absent men in 
cur armed forces. 

This is no time to quibble with avaricious, 
responsibility dodging union labor leaders 
and their traitorous attempts to sabotage the 
Government and the people. I urge you to 
ask Congress to at once pass promptly a law 
fixing the death penalty for any person who 
engages in a strike during the rest of this war 
emergency 

Thank Ged, I am through with public of- 
fice and can denounce the deadly thrott 


| The White House. 
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fortable air 
are paid for all overtime I 
passed by Congress can retire on 
) f life, when still hale and hardy} 


pa or 


pampered, overfed, luxury-loving conductors 
by much protest can! deceive the people 
into belie that they have not given aid 
i} and encouragement to the enemy, and their 
threatened strike and refusal to allow the 
President to adjust the matter, and the 
threatened steel] strike, have given much aid 
and encouragement to the enemy, and every 
posted person knows that such action will 


prolong the war, and cause the death of thou- 
sands of our men in the service. These con- 
ductors knew when they forced the President 
to take Over all of the railroads that the time, 
talents, and energies of numerous colonels and 
other high officers in the Army would be di- 


verted from war to handling railroad Yet 
they put their own personal interest above 
the welfare of the Government and of the 


people,avho thereby are incensed by righteous 
indignation 

We know 
diers were t st 
would 


what would happen if l- 
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conditions. They would be shot. We all 
well Know what would happen to our brave 
marines, if when half starved they refused 
to wade through muddy jungles. They 
would be shot. And highly paid steel and 
railroad workers who deliberately interfere 
with our war plans, and selfishly stop the 
needed production in steel mills, and selfishly 
tie up transportation, should be shot as 
traitors to their country. 

Criticism by newspapers might cause a 
tie-up of their plants, industrial employers 
rather pay all union demands, and pass the 
increased cost on to the people, than be at- 
tacked and have their property destroyed by 
reckless strikers. Members of Congress pre- 
fer to obey than be put out of office. The 
numerous costly strikes that have already 
occurred during this war constitute a shame- 
ful, ineffaceable disgrace upon union labor, 
which our returning men in the service shall 
never forget. 

On behalf of the millions of fathers, sons, 
husbands, and brothers, who are now absent 
from their homes, daily risking their lives 
serving in the armed forces of our Govern- 
ment, I respectfully petition that’ you 
promptly request Congress to pass a law fix- 
ing the death penalty for any person en- 
gaging in a strike during the balance of this 
great war emergency. 

Very respectfully, 
THoMAS L. BLANTON, 


Mustering-Out Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of those who believed it was wrong to ex- 
clude from the benefits of the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act all those over 38 years 
of age who at the suggestion, almost at 
the order of the Army, requested their 
discharge in order to enter private em- 
ployment. If these men should never 
have been inducted in the first place, 
that is the Government’s fault, not theirs, 
why should they be punished for our 
mistakes? 

The appended letter illustrates all too 
painfully the situation. I dislike telling 
this veteran that the newspaper reports 
of the bill’s provisions are correct, and 
that the Uncle Sam he served so faith- 
fully has short-changed him. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 25, 1944, 
Hon, WALTER H. Jupp, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEaR CONGRESSMAN Jupp: I noticed by the 
morning paper that the muster-out pay bill 
was ready for passage and that it excluded 
men that were released from the Army under 
the 38-year bill. If this is the case it sure 
isn’t a very nice thing for the veterans like 
myself who have served for nearly 2 years and 
who have been through campaigns overseas. 
It seems like a slap in the face as a thank you 
for honorable service in the Army. There are 
a great number of us older fellows who, on ac- 
count of previous military experience and 
other experiences that were helpful in getting 
an army going, got into this thing to give the 
little help we could. Many of us served over- 
seas. In my case I was overseas on December 


12, 1942, and went through the African cam- 
paign and didn’t leave Africa until November 
1943, which is about 11 months. We went 
through this gladly, living in the mud and 
rain and enduring all the hardships that one 
encounters in war. We did this gladly be- 
cause we believe that our country is the best 
in the world and that it was our duty to give 
all we could to keep it that way. We went 
into unbuilt camps in this country and spent 
the first couple of weeks working and drilling 
in our own civilian clothes, thus wearing them 
out because there was a shortage of G. I. 
clothing. Then to top it all off after nearly 2 
years in the Army, we find we are excluded 
from a mustering-out pay. Please let me 
know as soon as possible if what I read in the 
paper is true, as it means a lot to me and the 
hundreds of other fellows who are in the 
same boat. 
Yours very truly, 
STERLING S. OSMUNDSON. 


What About Primaries and Soldier Voting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Arkansas 
Gazette on January 23, 1944, dealing with 
a phase of the soldier-voting problem. 
As pointed out in the editorial any sol- 
dier-voting measure which does not pro- 
vide for voting in primary elections 
would be entirely worthless in Arkansas 
and in a substantial number of the other 
States. The editorial is as follows: 


WHAT ABOUT PRIMARIES AND SOLDIER VOTING? 


The proposed Federal legislation for soldier 
voting would do just nothing at all about 
enabling servicemen to have a voice in the 
choice of officials in those States, including 
Arkansas, where the primary is the real elec- 
tion for all offices except President and Vice 
President. 

The pending Senate measure, which pro- 
vides that the War and Navy Departments 
shall distribute post-card forms on which 
soldiers and sailors might apply for absentee 
ballots, would apply only to the November 
general election. Moreover, Congressman 
RANKIN, Of Mississippi, points out, the Fed- 
eral ballot form itself, as suggested by the 
Senate Elections Committee, would carry no 
candidates’ names and provide no means for 
voting in State and local elections. How 
would voters here at home in Arkansas like 
to have a ballot handed to them at the polls 
that did not contain the names of the 
candidates? 

Suppose Arkansas should, as it apparently 
could, find solutions for such problems as 
payment of poll taxes and lengthening the 
time between the first and second primaries. 
The biggest problem of all would still remain 
unsolved—the problem of obtaining the 
service addresses of men and women to whom 
primary ballots were to be sent. 

General Compere, State . selective-service 
director, whose office is compiling the names 
of all Arkansas in the Army, says the ad- 
dresses might be obtained from the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office at Washington—with 
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much red tape and maybe long delay. 
General Compere suggests that the fan 
of servicemen might supply addresses 
county clerKs or notify servicemen that t! 
might apply for absentee ballots. 

From the viewpoint of the States wh 
officials are virtually elected in party i. 
maries it is vitally important that any Fea. 
eral legislation designed to preserve the yot 
ing rights of service absentees should in. 
clude primaries as well as the general election, 
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Opposition to Lea Civil Aeronautics B;!) 
Grows Daily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak. 
er, one of the leading aviation publica- 
tions is American Aviation, published in 
Washington, D. C., by the American 
Aviation Associates, Inc. I should like 
to have inserted in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from that periodical in 
its January 15, 1944, edition: 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


The various efforts now being made to 
reconcile contrasting views on the pe 
Lea bill (H. R. 3420) are encouraging and ; 
behooves all aviation interests who want t 
see constructive legislation enacted to co 
operate toward that end. 

During 1943 the maneuverings on the Lea 
bill were somewhat a travesty of errors. 
There are some who will resent this term 
being applied to their activities, but 2 
truth is that no well-rounded preparation 

) 


¥ 


for a needed and important national legisla 
tive act had been made. Yet there 
much of value and merit in the Lea measure 
that every effort should be made to salvage 
the useful parts. 

Early in 1943 the Lea bill was bounced 
into the aviation arena by the Lea commit- 
tee primarily as a means of stopping the 
Nichols movement to create a standing com- 
mittee on aviation in the House. The bill 
had been hastily prepared and rushed into 
motion. Some of its content was vitally 
needed to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, other parts were needed for clari- 
fication. Some new material was added and 
eventually the bill called for the creation 
of a new independent Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission, 

What resulted was an omnibus bill in 
which everything but the kitchen sink had 
been thrown. Instead of merely amending 
and clarifying the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, it took the form of a brand new major 
piece of legislation. 

Within the past 3 or 4 months the Lea bill 
has kicked up a terrific storm in the States, 
and sides were drawn for and against a 
bill that few had actually read and few 
could really understand with proper perspec- 
tive. Most disturbing of all was the appear- 
ance of a number of new “champions of free- 
dom who sought to show that private avia 
tion was doomed to a slow death under the 
Lea measure, but who actually, it is strongly 
suspected, have disguised some very special 
interests under a kindly cloak of freedom for 
the private fiyer. 

The air lines of the Nation need legislation. 
It is unfortunate that the necessary amend- 








re not culled out for 


immediate ac 








ad of lumping them into an omni- 

! Generally speaking, the State 
1 bodies want to be cooperative, but 
f them have been scared out of their 
ear that they may lose something by 
Some of the States are sincere. 
thers have raised a fighting flag 
because someone said there was a 

States’ rights 

primary mistakes in the handling of 
bill are within aviation itself, and 

f the rlines who want to see the leg- 
enacted are now willing to admit 


» did not take the neceSsary time to 
1 the bill with other aviation interests, 








ivate flyers, State aviation commis- 

nd the like. The efforts to reconcile 

‘ “es of opinions should have been 
long ago. No effort to obtain national 

n should ever be made without the 

bulk of aviation interests solidly behind it— 
M aviation opponents of the Lea bill are 
ed only to a few sections. Few avia- 
yponents want to hold up a piece of 

n that is largely beneficial to all. 

I nfortunate that certain aviation groups 
f themselves on the same side of the fence 
e railroads and other interests who 

i be expected to oppose any measure fos- 

t aviation. Had Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
resident of the Air Transport Associa- 

ught the advice, counsel, and support 
aviation groups at the outset, and 

ed the bill to meet the desires of a 

} rity, there would not be this unfortu- 
! conflict within the aviation fraternity 
Meantime there should be freedom of dis- 
among all aviation groups and the 

ces ironed out to the greatest degree 

e. The charlatans, the phonies, the 
y-come-latelys, who have barged into 
ternal aviation fight for special dis- 
interests, can be eliminated through 

( tructive discussions by real aviation rep- 


itive What is desired by all is uni- 
healthy Federal legislation with a re- 
by States of their rightful preroga- 
with protection for common carriers 
freedom for the private flyer. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would also like to have 
ir ted resolution approved by the 
Conference of Mayors of the United 
States at a meeting in Chicago, Ill., Jan- 
ry 19-20, 1944, showing they are op- 
} d to this legislation: 
AIRPORT ZONING 
there is now pending in the Con- 
bill, known as the Lea bill, which 
ses to empower the Federal Administra- 
f Civil Aeronautics to establish safety 
around airports and to require cities, 
t their own expense, to remove all approach 
obstructions and to prevent all new obstruc- 
by zoning the height of all structures 
ees; and 
Whereas this bill provides that if cities do 
not remove or prevent all such obstructions 
Administrator may close our city-owned 
rports without notice and send notice of 
h closing, not to the mayor of the city 
wning the airport but to the Governor of 
the State: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this conference disapproves 
he above provision of the Lea bill and rec- 
mmends to the Congress that it not be 
enacted. 
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Mr. Speaker, the opposition to the Lea 
civil aviation bill grows daily. More 


National Service Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE U 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp at one place, 
that is, under one heading, two speeches; 

| one by the distinguished Representative 
from New York, Hon. JAMEs W. Waps- 
WORTH, and the other by me. Both advo- 
| cate the passage of Senate bill 666, the 
national war-service bill of which Mr, 
WapdsworTH and I are coauthors. 
There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


TTT? 
Add 


D STATES 


ADDRESS BY HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
VERMONT 


OF 


THE WILL TO FIGHT AND WIN THE WAR 


This Nation entrusted the powers of the 
purse and the sword to Congress. The exe: 
cise of these powers for the common defense 
transcends all other powers. As John Quincy 
| Adams described it, the power of the Nation 
to defend its life is “tremendous; it is strictly 
constitutional; but it breaks down every bar- 
rier so anxiously erected, for the protection 
of property and life.” 
Congress, moved by the will of the people, 
promptly reacted to invasion by the enemy 
with a declaration recognizing the war and 
pledging all the resources of the country to 
bring the conflict to a successful conclusion. 
That declaration of war and pledge can 
| constitutionally be implemented by any stat- 
|} ute such as the Austin-Wadsworth bill would 
| create. Passage of that particular national 
service bill would provide necessary factors 
of warfare for our armed forces, and for our 
Civilian army. 
Consider morale, and uninterrupted sup- 
| ply: The confidence of our fighting forces in 
us at home has been shaken by the disposi- 
tion of groups of individuals to flout the 
pledge in the declaration of war. They do 
their part. They’re being shot at and killed. 
How can we answer to ourselves or to them 
if we fail? 
We, at home, have been shocked by the i 
responsibility evidenced by interference with 
| production and interruption of transporta- 
tion. Every hour’s delay in the prosecution 
| of the war costs lives of our sons and daugh- 
| ters on the front. 
| The presentation of this national war serv- 
| ice bill, initiated by the American Legion and 
a committee of citizens, nonpartisan in 
character, is a positive act of warfare. It’s 
consideration focuses attention upon the en- 
couragement to our enemies by acts such as 
| lock-outs, strikes, and slow-downs in produc- 
|} tion, 
If there should be the popular demand for 
this legislation which the necessities of war 
| suggest Congress would not fail to pass it 
| and the Executive would have little difficulty 
| carrying it into effect. Its spirit must be 
faith—by the people in government, by gov- 
ernment in the American people, by em- 
ployees in employers, by employers in work- 

| ers. 
The bill is framed in such faith; and all 
elements of American society are fairly and 





Te 


light is needed on this subject before we | justly treated in its provisions, Trade-union- 
attempt to pass on this legislation. 





ism is not attacked, 
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a } oO 4 gress 
is what is needed to tone up n ule on all 
fronts. It would, by ec l ro- 
visi s make vital intere 5 Na i 
paramount over interests f any group It 
would answer the anxious questions < our 
fis Who governs? W! rur the 
v sage of the Austin-W rth bil 
“ ure those who fight a who 

ve in noncombatant duties at we will 
not let them wn 

Other reas for pas this bill are - 
cluded in one broad figl zy word—mobili- 

rhe laws we have passed at i the 
taking ove f factories and ement, 
the requisi ing of machines nd 
other propert conscripting wealth by rene- 
£ ation of r ind by { e fixing and 
taxation, h nly imperfectly. 
They compre de of the indus- 
trial structu es the remedy 
for desertion « nh punished 
the wil cause the un- 
willing 

Th fford the neces- 
sary W pla and ] = 
dustries to ré e ¢ ol production, 
The exercise of those 1 did pre’ more 
prolonged and more fatal erru} Fev 
Americans now believe t t t laws are 
n nece ry 

Such laws are self-imposed restrai They 
represent the will of the p ble They are 
limited to the dura n of the vw Such 
laws do not destroy freedom. They re e 
the use of freedom for the durat 1 of our 
struggle to preserve it They thus express 
the noblest quality of self-government 

By Executive order we have tried to m - 
lize manpower. The coer: pplied through 
indirect sanctions has been to only 
a limited degree . 

The Austin-Wadsworth bill is needed to 
tone up and give authority to existing con- 
tract referral systems and other manpower 
regulations 

But the bill meet i e in the 
required registration of classifica- 
tion of both men a1 women, testing and 
training, selection and a nment, or con- 
tinuing in place, for which i 

Without such a law we have not 

to, and cannot in the future, tay 
where additional manpower can 


Notwithstandir it-backs and 


cl 





employees, additional manpower 
found if v ire to meet the extra 
man ds lich confront u 


may be describe 











(1) Those not in the labor force, namely 
women t now employed, student I t- 
time workers, retired worker e handi- 
capped, those in institutions, and those who 
will be released from time time upon 
termination of contrac rn y have been 
released already 

(2) Those already the labor force who 
are employed id th who are employed 
part time, negros alier nd other mi rity 
groups who |! uffered from discri - 
tion; 

(3) Those already in the labor rce who 
are employed at the top of their skills but 
who are not working in ¢ ial industry 

(4) Those already in the labor f e who 
are engaged in essential du 7, but 1 
are not employed at the top of their s - 
an invisible host 

There is no room for deba out the 
need. In 1943 we failed, by 10 percent to 
15 percent, to attain our objective in pro- 
duction of certain item TI ilure was 
due to the inability to get v rs needed 
for the particular places, at the particular 
time when needed This factor will be worse 
in 1944, unless flexibility of n ization is 
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d by 
exe on 


law We 
of 

More than ever 
tion by 1 
This is 


imperative 


contemplate the 
the Nation's power in 
before we need defini- 
w of equality of liability to serve. 
important for morale, but it is an 
for over-all direction of willing 
work who, if left to their own Knowledge 
and will alone, would not find the places 
where they could serve best their country in 
its hour of atest né 

Discriminations would but they 
would be based on the reasonable grounds 
stated in the law—undue hardship would be 
one ground, for example. 

On passage, all mobile persons, whether 
now employed in war production or to be so 
employed in the future, would be volunteers. 

The direct of the act on them would 
be unification under government with bene- 
fits as well as liabilities, all based upon the 
exigencies of winning the war. 

Those in place would, if assigned there by 
their local boards, be liable to continue in 
place. Turn-over would virtually end. In 24 
hours a pool of manpower would thus be 
created 

Those hoarded would, if 
where there is a shortage, be liable to move 
from rel idleness to productive service. 
Then, another pool would be created. 

Those employers and employees who de- 
pend in part on pirating would be liable to 
conform signments by local boards for 
new help and new jobs, Thus a disruptive 
practice would be ended. All could retain the 
attitude of volunteers if they have the will to 
do s No one need put himself in an atti- 
tude where he must be drafted. 

But, even if drafted he would not be “en- 
slaved.” His status would be quite different 
from the soldier upon his induction, for his 
status would continue to be civil and not 
military. All his rights and claims would be 
protected in civil sanctuaries by due process 
of law. Four tribunals would be open to 
every volunteer, as well as to every person who 
refused volunteer: 

First. The local board. 

Second. The appeal board. 

Third. The President on appeal. 

Fourth. The courts. 

The will to fight and to hasten the end of 
the war, to save lives, to bring our men and 
women home could be—Just note the mod- 
eration—could be, implemented through such 
legislation as this. That great statesman 
and soldier, Secretary Stimson, has admirably 
stated the unanswerable conclusion flowing 
from that moderate premise: 

“No variety of twisted thinking will deny 
the right of millions of American men in 
uniform to every chance of living through 
this conflict. Their lives have already been 
placed in jeopardy by the Nation in sum- 
moning them to arms. It would be an act 
of the most cruel and despicable indifference 
if we avoided any course which would give 
them their chance toa come through this war 
with their lives.” 

Americans who are determined to make 
all the effort and endure all the sacrifice that 
is necessary to win the war in the shortest 
time and with the least expenditure of 
human life, can do much by writing their 
Senators their views regarding the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill. 
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Appress By HON WADSWORTH, OF 

I have taken it upon myself tonight to dis- 
cuss in some detail the provisions of our bill, 
now pending in the two Houses of the Con- 
gress. Ido this because I am well aware there 
is much of misunderstanding and misappre- 
hension about it and because a truthful and 
accurate description of its provisions will go 
far toward clearing the atmosphere. 

Let us start at the beginning. In its first 
section there is set forth a declaration of the 
fundamental principle upon which the bill 
rests, the principle being that every adult 





civili 


prop 


in, otherwise competent and with ap- 
iate exceptions, owes it as a duty to 
I in a Civilian capacity in support of our 
soldiers and sailors, who are striving to win 
this war in order that our liberties may be 
preserved. No one can doubt the soundness 
of that principle. Most assuredly manpower 
is the most important of our resources, but 
thus far we have not mobilized it for civilian 
duty under any act of the Congress. We have 
mobilized men for military duty, for service 
on the battlefield. And we admit, in fact we 
boast, that in that law is found the very 
essence of democracy. 

Who of our civil population are to be in- 
cluded in the obligations set forth in this bill? 

hey are all civilian men between the ages 
of 18 and 65 and all women between the ages 
of 18 and 50, except that any woman who has 
living with her and under her care a child, 
or children, under 18 years of age is exempt 
from the obligation. Likewise, a woman who 
has dependent upon her other persons who, 
on account of illness or advanced age, need 
her personal Care. Thus it will be noted that 
the bill protects the home. A mother can- 
not be taken away from her children, nor for 
that matter the children from the mother; 
nor can she be taken away from her aged par- 
ents, who, without her care, would suffer. It 
so happens that all the men in this country 
between the ages of 18 and 65 are already reg- 
istered as a result of the operation of the 
selective service law. In that registration is 
found a statement setting forth the regis- 
trant’s education, his experience in business 
or employments, his aptitudes and his poten- 
tial aptitudes for different sorts of work. 
That is already a matter of record. Women 
between 18 years and 50 years of age would 
be called upon to register, and in doing so 
provide similar information. Thus we would 
possess an inventory of the whole available 
civilian man and woman power—a thing 
which we do not possess today and without 
which it is impossible to mobilize in orderly 
fashion. 

Now iet us get into the practical aspects 
of this measure. It provides, first, that the 
Director of National Service, an office created 
by the bill, shall keep advised of the number 
and qualifications of workers needed in any 
war industry, or in agriculture, or in any 
other essential occupation, and to keep that 
information up to date. Then if it is found 
that there is an acute need for additional 
workers in any one of those essential occuna- 
tions the President, or the Director of Na- 
tional Service, may issue a proclamation spec- 
ifying the number of workers needed, the 
kind of work which they would have to do, 
and cailing for volunteers to fill the jobs. 
When the volunteers come forward their 
aptitudes and potential aptitudes are studied, 
and those of them who appear able to be 
useful are to be assigned to work; and those 
whose potential aptitudes run in the direc- 
tion of the work to be done and who need 
additional training are to be given short 
training courses at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. When finally assigned to work 
these volunteers will receive the full pay or 
wages that go with the job. In other words, 
they are to be treated exactly like the men 
and women who are already working in their 
respective jobs. It is only when volunteers 
fail to come forward in sufficient number that 
resort will be had to the process of selection, 
or the employment, if you please, of -the 
element of compulsion. If we do not get 
enough volunteers then thepresently existing 
Selective Service System will be instructed to 
find the people to fillthe gap. The local draft 
boards will do it through a process of selection 
just as they have been doing in connection 
with the recruiting of our armed forces. And 
the selectees, when assigned to work, will get 
the full pay or wage that goes with the job. 
However, it is well to remember at this point 
that the registered person may appeal from 
the decision of his own draft board, con- 
tending that his being assigned to the job 
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would impose undue hardship upon him, ang 
his appeal will be heard and decided by 
already existing appeal machinery of 
Selective Service System. In this cor 
some other provisions of the bill should 
cited. For example, it states that wh 
person ts assigned, either as voluntes 
selectee, to work at a place other th 
home town his traveling expenses incu 
in reaching his new place of employment ch 
be paid by the Government; when he ret 
from that job at the conclusion of the , 
his traveling expenses back home shal] 
wise be paid by the Government. Again, t 
bill states that in assigning workers to 
due regard should be given to the wisd 
advantage of assigning them to work 
their own homes, and that whenever they 
assigned to work away from their hom« 
able housing facilities shall be fou 
them. Even more, if it should be decided 
an especially skilled married man is nes 
in a certain job and that he can't very 
go to that place without his family, th 
may take his family and his household ¢ 
with him and the Government will pay 
expense of transportation—both ways 
Again referring to workers, the bill 
vides that those persons now employs 
the time of the passage of the act, ine 
cccupations may be retained on their job 
less such continued retention inflicts an 
due hardship upon them, in which case t 
may appeal to the local draft board f 
lease. Finally, when a worker, eithe: 
unteer or selectee, is assigned to a j 
the Government, the manager of the | 
or undertaking in which he is to work 1 
accept his services, unless he can demonst: 
on appeal to the draft board that the : 
ment would be injurious to the war eff 
Thus you will see that this measure, : 
ing out with a declaration of sound and dem 
ocratic principle—the obligation to serv 
proceeds, first, to afford ample protect 
the home itself by preventing it from | 
broken up, and ample protection to all th 
who, having volunteered or having be 
lected, are put to work. t 
nc 


of 


inect 


I am sure W 
conceded that these protections are 
adequate but generous, and that they 
reduce the inconveniences resulting from 1 
tional service to a minimum. 

But the most important thing of all f 
the practical standpoint is that thi 
treats everyone alike, rich or poor, in off 
in factories, and on farms. Today we 
appeal to John Smith to go out and tak 
certain job. Smith says that he is will 
to. do it, but inquires immediately, ‘“W) 
doesn’t Bill Jones go, too?” And Bill J 
when approached, makes the same obs 
tion about his neighbor Robinson. Each n 
will tell you that he is perfectly willing t 
if all the other eligible fellows go. And to 
we have no law which treats everybody alik 
Put such a law upon the statute books an 
the public response would be instant 
overwhelming, for, believe me, ladies and g¢ 
tlemen, with this sound principle stated in 
the law, the great American people will co! 
forward, willing—yes, anxious—to show a full 
measure of devotion. 


We Hope Congress Won’t Be Stampeded 
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or 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission heretofore 
granted and as a part of this extension 









_I include the following edi- 
from the January 20, 1944, issue 


Hardin County Index, published 


marys 


at Eldora, Iowa: 
be hoped that Congress will stand 
its refusal to permit the Federal Gov- 
» supervise and conduct the voting 
ns in the armed forces. 
see no reason to change our view, ex- 
d in a previous issue, that those in Gov- 
rvice should have a chance to vote, 
this should be done under State 
n 
re two important reasons for this 
s that the soldiers should have oppor- 
* vote not only for Federal positions 
for State and local offices. No action 
e Federal Government can in itself pro- 
\ 1 complete ballot, it would seem. 
nd. The plan of having States conduct 
e] ns is one of the safeguards to freedom 


the founders of this Nation wisely es- 


hed. No would-be dictator could easily 
ntrol under such a system. He could 


much more readily under a Federal sys- 

1 of holding elections, as has been dem- 

( ted in other countries. We don’t want 
even start along that line. 

rhere is no State that cannot arrange to 

I ide adequate opportunity for soldiers to 

vote. provided the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 


f Coast Guard organizations will give 
needed cooperation. If Mr. Roosevelt desires, 
he, as Commander in Chief, is in position to 

sue instructions which will provide such 


C peration. 
Congress should recommend to the several 


States that they provide every facility for 
\ by the soldiers, and Congress also 
should request the Commander in Chief to 
direct that the armed forces aid in the move- 
ment insofar as it will not interfere with 
I scution of the war. 


If this is done, any State that fails or neg- 
ets to take the needed steps will likely be 


called to account by its service people when 
they get home from overseas. Iowa won't be 
one of these. 


LR 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
some of us have for years been trying 
to protect the jobs for American service 
men and women and other American 
workers, and it is interesting in that con- 
nection to note a resolution passed by 
the Eighteenth Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, held in 
Washington, January 16, 1944. The res- 
olution is as follows: 

Whereas millions of members of the armed 
rees of the United States will be returned 
civilian life at the close of the present war; 


? 


Whereas readjustment from military to 
civilian life inevitably presents economic dif- 


es; and 


Whereas for many successive years the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense has adopted resolutions calling for 
the restriction of immigration in the interest 


of the national employment situation: There- 
? 


fore be it 
Resolved, That the Eighteenth Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on 


National Defense 


! 





counsel their representatives in C 
a moderation in the matter of imm!i ration 
that the Government will in no way injure 
the opportunities of the returning service 


men and women, whether or not his or her 
service has been within or outside the borders 
of continental United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 





sent to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 





sentatives, to each member of the Com- 
mittees on Immigration in the Senate and 
the House, and to the national defens r- 
man of each organization partic in 
his conference. 





Condition of the Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
before Zionist District of the Five Towns 
and Far Rockaway at Lawrence High 
School, Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y., on 
January 25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The honor which you have conferred on 
me this evening is one to which I can re- 
spond only with the deepest humility. I 
know that Palestine is the source of eternal 
truths of religion and morality on which our 
future civilization must rest. I know too 
that the bond between Palestine-and the 
Jewish people is one of history's most per- 
sistent and most inspiring facts. By your 
generous action tonight, you have linked one 
who pursues so temporary a business as poli- 
tics with so eternal a phenomenon as the 
Holy Land. That is something which must 
make the most arrogant of us humble. It 
is in that spirit of humility that I express 
to you my profound appreciation. 

I am certain that historians will 
story of the past 20 years as a series of amaz- 
ing paradoxes, of remarkable contradictions 
between the things we said and the things we 
did. We recognized the need for unity and 
teamwork among nations, yet we encouraged 


see th 


e 


disunity by embracing isolationism. We 
spoke eloquently of peace, yet we did little 
to stop the drift to war. We talked loudly 
of international social progress, but we con- 
tinually gave comfort to forces of reac L. 
Indeed, in this war itself, the United Nations 


have proclaimed generous ids 
quently shrink from putting them into prac- 
tice 

But I doubt whether any parad 
more striking than our policy with 1 
to the Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
And let me make one thing clear at tl 
set, because I want no one to misint 
my words—I say our policy on Palestine 
that I mean precisely what I say. I g 
British policy; I mean Americ: policy; 
mean United Nations policy. However, th 
has been far too great a tendency, I believe, 
to regard the things that are happening in 
Palestine as exclusively the result of British 
policy. But we have, fortunately, reached a 
stage in this war when our major policies are 
common policies. No important decision af- 
fecting the United Nations can now be taken 


' a fy 
al ve we ire- 
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unless there is a considerable 1 












agreement among its 1: ao I If 
policy on Palestine today ¥ is, t 
you and I and ell the people in the United 
States must shoulder our share of the re- 
sponsibility. Had we made our own tu 
clear and categorical, had we protested as 
vigorously as justic decen i our ¢ 
solemn decl tions demar i, then I 1 
convinced that the somber shadow of e 
British White Paper would not be lengthen- 
ing today over Palestine and the fate of the 
Je h people 

I said a few moments ago that present } ~ 
cy on Palestin t strik 
contemporary ventul 
history have quent ve 
support as the restoration of the Jewish na- 
tional homeland. The B ir Declara 
was endorsed by over 50 nations at S I 
Its principle was unanimously end I 
our own Congress in 1922. E America 
President since that date has reaffirmed th 
principle. Our present Chief Executive h 
made his pos m crystal cl I doub 
whether there is a single important statesman 
in any of the democrat‘c countri who |} 
not expressed unbounded dmiration I 
suppert of the achievements of the Jewish 
people in Palestine 

But I also doubt whether any project so 
warmly endorsed in words was ever so con- 
sistently discouraged in practice Every new 
policy announced with regard to Palestine 
since 1922 has represented another \v tion 
of the letter and spirit of the original Balfour 
Declaration. The development of the Jew- 
ish national homeland should have been en- 
couraged and facilitated Instead, it has 
been retarded and frustrated And today, 
we have-actually reached the stage where 
in a matter of weeks, no Jew will be able to 
enter Palestine because he is a Jew No 
Jew will be able to buy land in Palestine 
because he is a Jew If the British White 
Paper is enforced, the promise of a Jewish 


national homeland in Palest 
formed into the reality of a 
And there will be 
Holy Land 


ine will be trans- 
national ghetto 
set up in Palestine, in tl 
legal discriminations against Jews 








which would not be permitted in any free 
country in the world 

How can we explain this amazing fa 
Why have we so denied by our acts the ide 
we professed with our word 

Is it because the Jewish people 1 longer 
want Palestine? Surely no man with an 
ounce of respect for the truth will make 
such a claim Surely the bl! i and the 
sweat and toil with which the Jewish pe 
have fert of Palestine 1 
cast t} + eet 4 
utter of t 
Jews } i t T t > 
hope of reac I its | c 
want t r } 1eland IT } vy 1 f 
Jews do not rt Z pe 
tl er Qa ; J le c 
no vant Pal : I l 
clain that t Ar peo} 
Hi over I e beca A eT 
ci f e | 9 1ict I 3 
£ nre 

I bec the Je‘ 1} E ° 
no 1 nee ; P ») ; T 
I ht conce bly 1 ke Y > 
ot count had k é é 
to e niece vict ) } ed r 
for co! ie But the 1 Je 
who |} be mu i 
lion f to t 
the J do 1 need P I ey! 
ple have been « d J t 
Jews, killed as Jev Surely J 
ish people u need t I 
where they car , the j 
build « ively Jew I fre 
Jews, | I i Jew 

Is i yecause ft e é I r 
incapable of t the 
challet nyone mak t C m to 
take on K a the t! sI saw i 
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Palestine a few short months ago. During 
the past few years, the world saw painfully 
few examples of creative statesmanship. 
But I doubt if many examples of construc- 
tive effort in all history exceed that of the 
Jewish people in Palestine. While the rest 
of the world was plunging headlong into the 
abyss of depression and war, Jewish Pales- 
tine was building and expanding. A tiny 
settlement of some tens of thousands was 
growing into a modern nation of more than a 
half million. Where other nations were de- 
voting their energies to destructive purposes, 
the Jews of Palestine were uniting in crea- 
tive enterprise. Where aggressor armies 
were ravaging whole countries, the Jews were 
transforming a wasteland. Where others 
brought death, the Jewish national homeland 
brought life 

Is it because we were uncertain of the loy- 
alty of the Jews of Palestine to the ideals 
for which we of the United Nations are fight- 
ing? To that I can say only this: One need 
but set foot in Palestine, to feel the depth 
of its dedication to the democratic ideal, to 
social progress, to human freedom. And let 
me remind those, whose memories are short, 
of one simple fact. The most important 
conference of this war, possibly of all history, 
was held in the Middle East. But it was not 
s0 very long ago that Jewish Palestine was 
the single oasis of democracy in a vast mid- 
dle eastern desert of indifference and luke- 
warmness to democracy’s fate. And it was 
not so long ago either that the Jews of 
Palestine had to wring from the United Na- 
tions the opportunity to give all they had 
in the fight against our common enemies. 

The Jewish people, I therefore say, pas- 
sionately want Palestine. The Jewish peo- 
ple desperately need Palestine. The Jewish 
people have supremely proved their ability 
to rebuild Palestine. The Jewish people 
have overwhelmingly demonstrated that they 
wilt build a genuinely democratic Palestine, 

Then why do we of the United Nations per- 
sist in our determination to liquidate the 
Jewish national homeland? Why do we 
continue to thwart one of history’s noblest 
and most inspiring adventures? Why do we 
make Palestine the scene of one of the most 
tragic injustices of this generation? 

I can think of only one possible answer—~— 
expediency. We of the United Nations are 
playing a game. We are sacrificing certain 
loyalties of some people for the doubtful 
loyalties of others. We know that the Jewish 
people, come what may, will never abandon 
their fight against fascism. Do we think that 
by sacrificing the Jewish national homeland 
we can win the allegiance or the neutrality of 
others whose love for democracy may prove 
to be a doubtful affair? 

That, I say, is the kind of expediency that 
persuaded the democracies to shut their eyes 
to the aggressive military plans of the dicta- 
tors. That is the kind of expediency that 
led straight to Munich. That is the kind of 
expediency that plunged the world into war. 

But is it expediency to shatter the greatest 
hope of the Jewish people in the hour of their 
greatest need? 

Is it expediency to toy like a pawn with the 
fate of a people? 

Is it expediency to hamstring one of the 
world’s most creative developments when so 
much that is good is being destroyed? 

Is it expediency to announce to millions 
who have rallied to our cause that they can 
plece no faith in our promises, no trust in our 
humanity, no hope in our justice? 

May I suggest to you this evening my own 
conception of expediency? 

Throughout Europe there are hundreds of 
thousands of Jews who have been driven from 
their homes and uprooted from their lands. 
Some few have escaped to neutral soil. The 
rest await the fanatical fury of fascism which 
is certain to be unleashed against them in 
the final agony of defeat. Many of these 
people can be helped to escape—if there is 
somewhere they can escape to. I say that it 





is expedient to throw wide open the gates of 
Palestine to every Jew who can be brought 
out of Europe to its shores. 

Throughout Europe, there are millions of 
people who are risking their lives because 
they have faith in our pledges. I say that it 
is expedient to maintain that faith by honor- 
ing our commitment to the Jewish people. 

Throughout Asia, there has been in many 
sections, an encouraging surge of democratic 
feeling. That is of vital importance for last- 
ing peace and progress. I say that it is expe- 
dient to foster that movement by strength- 
ening the most powerful advance base of the 
democratic ideal in Asia—Jewish Palestine. 

Throughout Asia, standards of living will 
have to be raised and industrialization ex- 
tended if democracy is to grow and flourish. 
I say that it is expedient to encourage that 
development by strengthening the most fer- 
tile source of creative inspiration in the 
Middle East—Jewish Palestine. 

Humanity, justice, honor, expediency, 
therefore, all demand from us not that we 
shut the doors of Palestine but that we open 
them: Not that the development of Jewish 
Palestine be frustrated but that it be en- 
couraged; not that the British White Paper 
be enforced but that it be ripped to shreds; 
not that the Jews of Palestine be reduced to 
the status of a minority but that they be 
given through the formation of a Jewish 
commonwealth the opportunity to take their 
place in dignity and honor among the world 
family of peoples. 

We of the United Nations have shown that 
when we want to, we can rise to great heights 
not only on the battlefield but in the con- 
ference chamber as well. We rose to great 
heights at Moscow. We rose to great heights 
at Cairr. We rose to great heights at Teh- 
ran. Here in Palestine is another great con- 
ference opportunity for the United Nations. 
Let us liquidate every injustice at the con- 
terence table and give the lie to our enemies. 
I say it is another opportunity for the United 
Nations, because the fate of the Jewish people 
is not the exclusive responsibility of any 
single country—it is the concern of all man- 
kind. Let us of the United Nations therefore 
have the greatness and the nobility to seize 
that opportunity and to seize it now. Let us 
scrap the white paper and destroy our last 
link with appeasement. Let us open the 
doors of Palestine and give new hope to 
millions. Let us affirm the right of the 
Jewish people to a commonwealth in Pales- 
tine and end their fears that it is to become 
a ghetto. And let us, by showing such 
greatness, restore the Holy Land to the world 
as a symbol of truth and justice: Of truth 
because we shall be honoring our solemn 
commitment, of justice, because we shall be 
ending one of history’s gravest injustices. 

While the military forces of the United 
Nations are fighting to preserve our right to 
life, liberty, and happiness, let us, through 
the instrumentality of the conference table, 
insure that right to the Jews of Palestine and 
to all the oppressed everywhere in the world. 


Britain, Russia, Japan, and America’s 
Role in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech entitled “Britain, 
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Russia, Japan, and America’s Role j 
Asia,” delivered by Harry Paxton Ho: 
ard before the Community Churc} 
Forum in New York City on Sunday 
night, January 9, 1944. : 
The speech is of greater length th 
is allowed under the rule to be print 
in the Recorp without an estimate h 
ing been made. I have had made 
estimate of the cost, which is $247.59 
There being no objection, the sp 


was ordered to be printed in the REC 
2s follows: 


BRITAIN, RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA’S ROLE 
ASIA 


(Speech delivered by Harry Paxton How 
before the Community Church Forum 
ew York City on Sunday night, Ja: 

ary 9) 

(The publication Who’s Who In Am« 
in its monthly supplement for June 1943, 
tells us that Harry Paxton Howard went t 
Japan in 1917, was associated with Am 
and British newspapers there, and was d 
ported by the Japanese Government in 
because of his association with Japan 
labor men and other democratic elem 
and the publication of his book, the Soci 
and Labor Movement in Japan. Folloy 
his deportation from Japan he went to Chi 
where he lived for 19 years, engaged in ney 
paper editing, magazine, and research w: 
and teaching in universities. He was Hit 
ler’s first American victim, as the Nazis 
brought powerful pressure to secure his di 
missal from the China Press at Shangh 
following his outspoken editorials on w 
Reichstag fire and the other criminal mea: 
used by the Nazis to seize power in Gerr 
in 1933. He left Shanghai in May 1941, af 
24 years in the Far East, because of Japan: 
threats of violence owing to some of hi 
writings. His book on America’s Role 
Asia, published by Howell, Soskin, appearé 
last year.) 

When we think of Asia, we should think of 
a vast continent far greater than North 
South America taken together, with a popu 
lation greater than all the rest of the w 
taken together. The continent of Asia, wit! 
its great fringing islands and archipelagoes, 
is the home of some 1,300,000,000 persons—10 
times the population of the United States 
actual majority of the population of the 
earth. They are not of one race, but of many 
races. They are not of one civilization or 
religion, but of several civilizations and re 
ligions. 

Almost one-third of this great contine: 
is a part of the Soviet Union, ruled from Mos 
cow. Great Britain, however, is the we 
power that came closest to establishing : 
cendancy over the Asiatic continent. This 
was during the nineteenth and early twen 
tieth century, when Britain’s vast empire in 
cluded 430,000,000 Asiatic subjects, and was 
for generations the leading power in China— 
with a population estimated as high as 500,- 
000,000. Britain still possesses most of this 
great empire, of which the brightest jewe! is 
India with its population now approachi! 
400,000,000. Britain has now lost—for the 
time being, at least—the areas lying east 
India, such as Burma and Malaya, Singapore, 
and Hongkong, and various other islands a1 
parts of islands. It has also lost its asce1 
dancy in China. But Britain has during th 
past 2 years made great gains farther west 
and now possesses a more extensive and m 
integrated empire than at the beginning of 
the present war. 

This is vital to the British Empire in Asia. 
For its real center of power is farther west 
Britain rules India, and its other Asiatic and 
African domains, from Britain itself. Its 
power in southern and southwestern Asia 
is dependent mainly upon its military and 
industrial power in Britain itself, its shrewd 
diplomacy, and its communications, Its 








eo! nications with Asia have been greatly 
hened during the past 2 years. With 
and decisive assistance, the 
succeeded in obtaining ascendancy 
north Africa and the Mediter- 
They expanded their power in the 
East during the previous World War, 
ng up some of the pieces of the old 
Empire. They have now strength- 
this position further, giving friendly 
tion to the Lebanese and Syrians to 
f their French overlords. From the 
ranean through southern Persia to 
there is now but one great power in 
endant—Great Britain. Never before 

s been the case. 
»of you may remember that 15 months 
e 1en our shrewd diplomacy with France 
i us to land in French North Africa 
a minimum of French resistance, 
er Churchill announced triumphantly: 
not become His Majesty's Prime Min- 
1 order to preside over the liquidation 
British Empire.” His triumph was 
tandable. For the landing in north- 
Africa was made as an alternative to 
ynd front in western Europe that 
was demanding, and which some 
American officials favored as the most 
e blow at Hitler’s Europe—the blow 
It was not merely a matter of 
but a matter of politics—this land- 

1 North Africa. 


ffective 


ut 


I what it meant, in British imperial 
t , was the ultimate ascendancy of 
B 1 over all north Africa, and over the 
M erranean as well, including the islands 


Sicily and Sardinia, and the southern part 
Italy. Britain now, for the first time in 
history, dominates the entire continent 
Africa, with no single empire in a posi- 
to challenge this domination. She also 
es exclusive domination of the Medi- 
anean. For mofe than a year, while the 
zgle was under way, United States Gen- 


eral Eisenhower was in supreme command. 
I me of you have noted the changes in 
command that took place 2 weeks ago. 
General Eisenhower has become “Euro- 
pean” supreme commander, with headquar- 


n Britain. The Mediterranean supreme 
mand is separate from this, and is no 
ger in his hands. The supreme com- 
! ier in that great and vital area is Gen. 
Henry Maitland Wilson. There are still 
American forces in the Mediterranean— 

enty of them—but their officers are under 

supreme British command. The Medi- 
inean has been made safe for British 


f 


well in hand. What they have gained 
rth Africa and the Mediterranean is far 
eater and more important, in every respect, 
1 what they have lost east of India. They 
)w have a more powerful and more inte- 
ed empire, with better and more secure 
communications, than ever before. If the 
were to stop tomorrow—which it will 
Britain would be one of the great 


rs 


It is quite understandable that the New 
York Daily News—a paper with which I do 
claim to see eye to eye—suggested re- 
ntly that a proper slogan for President 
evelt would be: “I did not become Presi- 

of the United States in order to preside 

ver the liquidation of the British Empire.” 
Some of you may have read General Smuts’ 
nt statement regarding the necessity of 
in’s establishing herself on the Euro- 
pean continent itself, as a counterbalance to 
the Russian colossus in eastern Europe. Some 
ish imperialists envisage the bringing of 
Belgium, Holland, and perhaps other western 
European states into the British orbit even 


more closely than Portugal. The British may 
reassert their claim to Hanover—which was 
separated from England only a century ago— 
or other German territories. As you all know, 
the British, 34, years ago, made an offer 
of complete union with France—and they 


} 
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certainly would 
together with 
Crown today. 

So it is possible that the policy envisaged 
by General Smuts will be realized—that 
Britain may actually reestablish itself on the 
European continent. The growing 
of Soviet Russia in eastern Europe calls for 
some such balance—as it is seen in the eyes 
cf British imperial leaders who think only in 
terms of balance of power. It will require, 
of course, an invasion of western Europe. 
The British, we may note, are no longer op- 
posed to such an invasion. It is likely to be 
terribly costly, but if it is successful the Brit- 
ish gains will be enormous. 

There can be little doubt that most of the 
forces engaged in the invasion will be Amer- 
ican. This was clearly implied by the s 
ment from Washington—an official 
ment—which pointed out that our popula- 
tion is three times that of Great Britain. It 
seems likely that the proportion of 73 per- 
cent American to 27 percent British, as stated 
by Senator JoHNSON of the Military Affairs 
Committee, is correct. The official explana- 
tion about our population being three times 
that of Britain was evidently intended as an 
excuse for a similar disproportion in the num- 
ber of fighting forces. 

It happens, however, that our population 
is not 3 times that of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, or 3 times that of 
the British Empire. The population of the 
British Empire, in fact, is some 500,000,000— 


like to see France brought 
Britain un the British 


strength 


tatee- 


state- 


almost 4 times the population of the 
United States. The population of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, including the 


great dominions but not counting India and 
other colonies, totals some 75,000,000, which 
is not one-third but almost three-fifths the 
population of the United States. But the 
entire British Empire should be taken as 
basis, since it is the British Empire that has 
been at stake in this war. 

So Britain, with firm footholds in western 
and southern Europe, with complete ascend- 
ancy in the Mediterranean, the entire African 
Continent, and the Near East, will have a 
firmer hold on her Asiatic Empire than pre- 
viously, so far as contact and communica- 
tions are concerned. It is already under- 
stood that with British ascendancy estab- 
lished in the eastern Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean, and other areas we will withdraw. 
This was made wholly clear in the speech by 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, address- 
ing the English-Speaking Union of Chicago 
on December 6, a few days after the Teheran 
Conference, in which he spoke of the actual 
division of the world between American and 
British naval forces under the intended in- 
ternational police force. 

Secretary Knox’s statement must be re- 
garded as an official one. Furthermore, the 
New York Times’ Washington correspondent, 
Arthur Krock, ascertained that Secretary 
Knox's statement was cleared by higher au- 
thority—i. e., by President Roosevelt. Colo- 
nel Knox, it will be remembered, described 
the wartime working arrangement of the 
United States and British Navies as “the 
backbone of our post-war naval police force, 
already organized and functioning.” So 
specific was the program set forth by the 
Secretary of the Navy that it could safely be 
concluded that it had been reviewed and 
approved by both President Roosevelt and 
Premier Churchill—and their Cabinets. 

The program, in the words of Secretary 
Knox, “assigns to the British Fleets control of 
the Eastern Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and 
the Indian Ocean, while the United States 
giards the western Atlantic and the entire 
Pacific. When the ships of either nation pass 
into the control areas of the other they pass 
into the command of the controlling Navy.” 

This British control of the eastern Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean is 
already being established. This, indeed, was 
the first task of the war. The second task, 
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| now well under way, has been the reestab- 
lishment of Moscow's domination over east- 
ern Europe—the position that Stalin first 


|} achieved during his partnership with Hitler 





} and which he is able to establish more firmly 
| thanks to his assistance from us : 
| The British naval controls now being estab- 
lished will mean the continued domination 
of southern Asia at least as far east as India 


Britain's exclusive ascendancy in southwest- 

ern Asia, Brit domination of entire 

African continent, exclusive control of the 
| Mediterranean and the eastern Atlantic, and 
|; domination of as much of southern and west- 
ern Europe as is possible and practicable. If 
and when this is achieved, the United State 
can devote itself more fully to the job of 
dominating the entire Pacific. We have quite 
a way to go yet Admiral King has suggested 
that the year 1949 might be our year of vic- 
tory, and he made it that he 
being pessimistic. 


ish 


the 


clear was not 


In the meantime the British 
as probable victors in the war. Even in the 
Pacific, with American military and naval 
leadership, our main tasks so far have been 
the recovery of British New Guinea, the Gil- 

bert Islands, etc., for the British Empire. As 
soon as marines, at the 3,000 

casualties, established themselves 


are emerging 


our cost of 
American 
firmly on the blood-drenched shore of Tarawa 
the British resident landed, raised the Union 
| Jack, and resumed civilian administration 
No British armed forces whatever participated 
in this landing 

Will the “international police force” en- 
visaged by Secretary Knox, with domination 
of the seas of the world divided between the 
cooperating American and British Navies, 
mean permanent peace? Secretary Knox 
does not think so. He was creditably frank 
in a press conference in London on Sep- 
| tember 24 when he said: 
“I am not one of those foolish en 
| believe that we can banish war 
lieve we can banish it for a while.” 

It evident that he would not 
his Chief, President Roosevelt, as foolish, so 
it would appear that the President shares his 
feelings on the subject. The President, how 
ever, has, fortunately, spoken for himself. In 

his press conference on December 17 he told 
the press, according to the New York Times: 

“The Allied conferees were motivated by the 
general thought that they did not want an 
other war in the lifetime of the pr 
generation.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch quoted him 
follows: 


“The President had expressed the hope that 





to 
Dpe- 


ugh 


But I 


1S refer to 


esent 





as 


after this war there would be no war for at 
| least the lifetime of this generation. He w 
|} asked whether Stalin shared this view He 
replied that Stalin did, very definitely 


I should like to quote the comment of that 


| outstanding magazine of Christian thought, 
| the Christian Century, upon this, in its issue 
| of January 5: 

“There was a time when the President 
' talked of a lasting peace, a peace which would 


in would the sacrifices of 
Now, if this report is cor- 


mean that never a 
war be required 





|} rect, in the informal intimacy of his press 
conference he says that what he and Stalin 
hope for is peace that will last af eration 
We do not believe that such a peace will sate 
| isfy the men who are doing the fighting, or 
those at home who pray for them day and 
night. Peace for a generation is just another 
long armistice. Mankind demand some- 
thing better than that 
We need not speculate, at this 7 


moment 
who our enemies will be in the next war, ¢ 

generation hence. If Ger 

are defeated and disarmed 
three great pow t 

if China is built up to the position of 
great power. TI! 
} evidently 
now allies. The hope we 


any and Japan 
there will 


the a 


s 
m 
be only 
‘rs left in rld—or four 
e next war tne 


be between some pows 
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Roosevelt and Stalin agreed that there would 
be no war for a generation. And then? 

In the present war, however, Russia is 
our ally. For many generations Asia has 
been the great center of Anglo-Russian 
rivalry, though we now see this rivalry ex- 
tending into Europe. Moscow today domi- 
nates far more cf Asia, in terms of square 
miles, than Britain does. But British ter- 
ritory in Asia is far more populous, and 
much of it more fertile, lying farther south. 
So far, Britain has successfully checked— 
usually with the aid of allies—every attempt 
of the Russians to expand southward into 
warmer territories and to warm-water ports. 
They are still blocking such expansion, so far 
as possible. They agreed to supply Stalin’s 
man, Broz, in Yugoslavia, but they insisted 
on keeping southern Persia—Iran—for them- 
selves. And they have no desire to see Rus- 
sia replace Japan in Manchuria. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the British 
gained the support of the French against 
Russia in the Crimean war. For generations, 
they propped up the evil and vicious Turkish 
Empire—the “unspeakable Turk’’-—against 
the Russians. They are still—now very cau- 
tiously, for obvious reasons—keeping what 
is left of Turkey as a buffer against Russia. 

The Russians, blocked by British and 
French naval power, expanded southward by 
land—into Central Asia. The British had 
already established their position in India, 
and expanded farther to the east. They de- 
feated China in the Opium War and forced 
the Chinese to accept the drug, took Hong 
Kong from the Chinese, and gained domina- 
tion of the China Seas. The Russians ob- 
tained the great maritime province, where 
Vladivostok is now located, from the Chinese. 
The British strengthened their position in 
China itself br intervention in the Chinese 
civil wars of the mid-nineteenth century; 
they gained control of the Chinese maritime 
customs, one of the most important reve- 
nues of the Chinese Government in later 
years. They invaded and conquered Burma, 
which had long been a self-governing domin- 
ion of the Chinese-Manchu Empire. 

The Russians built their great Trans- 
Siberian railway, running clear across Asia to 
Vladivostok. This was something the Brite 
ish could not ignore. Rapid communica- 
tions would give the Russian colossus a most 
powerful position in the Far East, and threat- 
en seriously the ascendancy Britain had ce- 
cured in China by the Opium War and other 
ageressions. In fact the Russians in 1896 
concluded a secret treaty of alliance with 
China, and extended their railway across 
Manchuria and southward to Port Arthur. 
British ascendancy in China was mortally 
threatened, and the British could not pos- 
sibly stop the Russians themselves. Some 
Far Eastern people had to be brought into 
the conflict against Russia in eastern Asia, 
as the French and Turks had effectively aided 
the British at the southwestern extremity of 
Asia. 

Now we come to Japan, for this is where 
Japan was brought into the picture of em- 
pire in Asia. Japan, as you may know, was 
one of the most isolationist countries in the 
world. For centuries the Japanese had lived 
to themselves, deliberately shutting out the 
wars and rivalries for empire elsewhere in 
the Far East. Japan was not a free country; 
it was a feudal despotism, under the control 
of various feudal lords. The family that bore 
the lofty title of “Sovereign of Heaven”— 
that we now call Emperor—had no political 
power whatever. And Japan at least had 
peace. For two centuries, before the events 
that followed the coming of Commodore 
Perry to Japan and the forcible opening of the 
country, Japan was at peace both at home 
and abroad. 

The record of its relations with China is 
@ most remarkable one. Japan first sent 
envoys to China in the fifth century A. D— 








some 1,500 years ago. In that entire long 
history, it is an amazing fact that the rela- 
tions between China and Japan were dis- 
turbed by only three wars. There are no two 
European countries neighboring on one an- 
other that have a record in any way come 
parable to this. There is not a century dur- 
ing which the soil of Europe has not been 
drenched with blood again and again. But 
there is the historic record of China and 
Japan: Three wars in 15 centuries of con- 
tact between these neighboring Asiatic peo- 
ples. 

There is one very important thing to be 
remembered in connection with this. Some 
of you may have seen a statement by the 
American State Department, on December 4, 
1943, describing the Japanese Emperor as a 
seeker of peace. Our former Ambassador to 
Japan, Mr. Grew, made a speech at Chicago 
on December 28 in which he declared that 
the cult of the god-Emperor in Japan could 
become a real and valuable asset. Frederick 
Kuh, in a dispatch to PM from London, De- 
cember 24, reported that most British au- 
thorities apparently favored the Japanese 
imperial system. He quoted one British 
Far Eastern expert as saying that “any Brit- 
ish Government would normally dislike as 
radical a disturbance of the status quo as 
the substitution of an unstable republic for 
the present throne in Japan.” 

Now it is important to keep these state- 
ments firmly in mind, for they do not repre- 
sent a new policy but an old policy. That 
the British should support the monarchial 
system in Japan is understandable, from a 
viewpoint of their own dynastic interests. 
It is understandable, also, that the British 
should support the Italian monarchy, how- 
ever much the democratic elements in Italy 
may detest their little king, the patron of 
Mussolini and of fascism in Italy. And 
everyone familiar with the situation in Italy 
knows that the American Government has 


seen eye to eye with the British on the sub- 
ject, and is no more friendly to an Italian 
republic than the British Government is. 
The same thing is true in Japan. 


But why is this so? Is it because the 
Japanese Emperor is really a lover of peace? 
Is King Victor Emmanuel of Italy a lover of 
peace and a friend of freedom? We know 
that the latter is not true. And those of us 
who know Japan and its history know that 
the role of the monarch in Japan has not 
been that of a peace lover or peacemaker. 
The fact is that the high position of the 
imperial dynasty in Japan, which dates only 
from the restoration in 1867, has meant 
giving a center of national unity to the 
Japanese, who were formerly divided into 
their feudal clans and feudal loyalties. This 
imperial system, which was largely based 
upon grand monarchy in Europe, was the 
center of the new growth of Japanese mili- 
tarism, imperialism, and aggressive expan- 
sion. And this was deliberately fostered and 
promoted by the British and American Gov- 
ernments, for imperial purposes. 

I have sometimes found Americans amazed 
and incredulous when they have heard of 
such things. I hope that with the recent 
statements by the American State Depart- 
ment, by our former Ambassador to Japan, 
and by the British authorities quoted by 
Frederick Kuh, the facts of the matter will 
have become clearer. Their statements are 
directly in line with the attitude taken by 
the American—and, of course, the British— 
Government 50 years ago, when there was a 
severe political crisis in Japan, with the re- 
cently formed Japanese Parliament asserting 
itself so emphatically that the whole im- 
perial system was in danger. Parliament was 
demanding full control of Japanese political 
life. 

I have referred to this in my book, 
America’s Role in Asia, from which I quote: 
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“The American Minister had long since 
reported the grave political crisis in J 
and informed Washington that unk : 
Japanese Government were permitted ¢ 
divert popular hostility from themselves ; 
foreign enemies the whole imperial orde: 
threatened. The throne itself, he had 
phasized, was in danger, and its < 
would be a calamity. The administrati 
Washington in this situation, sympat 
wholly with the throne and the burea 
against Parliament, and agreed that 
militarists must have a free hand.” 

The free hand in question was in 
The Japanese militarists were permi 
invade China in order to rally patriotic 
ing to the support of themselves 
throne. And they did invade Chin; 
what is behind all this—this Ameri 
well as British support and patron 
Japanese imperial system—a sys f 
lute despotism supported by a state re! 
of Emperor worship, with the Em; 
living god, like Alexander and otl 
ancient days? Why should our Govern 
even today, when we are actually at wai 
Japan, patronize and support this evil 
vicious form of government, resting 1 
upon the physical but the mental e1 
ment of its subjects? It is a far cry fi 
days of Thomas Jefferson, who was the 
and wisest adviser of the French rev 
ists who overthrew their imperial abs 
in 1789, and who fostered and favor 
Monroe Doctrine as a declaration agai 
evil and despotic principles of the Holy A 
liance, and in favor of the development 
free government on the American Con 
How can we have traveled such a road 
being the friends of free government 
human liberty to being the frie: 
patrons of absolutism, reaction, and 1 
vicious and degrading creed of Emperor w 
ship? 

The reason for our attitude in the Far E 
is not a mystery. Some Americans in th 
East were seeking special privileges ar 
prepared to cooperate with the Britis 
anyone else in gaining such privileges. M 
of Asia had already been reduced to colonial 
subjection by the latter part of the n 
teenth century, but China was too great t 
conquered outright by western powers. It 
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a country greater than the United States 
territory, and almost four times as gré 
ourselves in population. Britain and 

of China and established themselves 

the China coast, but they could not c 
China outright. For this it was nece: ) 
get help from some Asiatic allies, offerin 
them a share in the plunder. But Japan : 
China were friendly neighbors, and had | 
throughout most of their long history 

last war was at the end of the sixte: 
century. 

The British Minister to Japan, Sir Ernes 
Satow, was the actual promoter of the In 
perial Restoration in Japan in 1867. He } 
carefully worked to promote conflict betwe 
the feudal clans of Japan, and when t! 
struggle had been brought to a height i 
foreign intervention and supplies of foreign 
munitions, he suggested the establishment 
of the monarchical system in Japan as a ce 
ter of unity. In the civil war of 1867 a: 
1868 the British actively intervened on t! 
side of the monarchists, and we follow 
suit. We gave actua: and active support 
the monarchists when they moved north to 
crush the “Republic of Hokkaido” which ! 
been set up by Japanese on that northerly 
island. 

Why was this done? Because the Brit- 
ish—and those Americans who follow simi- 
lar ideas—wanted to see the dynastic prin- 
ciple advanced, and also because they saw & 
developing Japanese militarism as an offset 
to China. The modern period of Japanese- 
Chinese relations started in 1873, when we 
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Imperial despotism from the 
inning of its modern development, 
some 75 years a Our Government, in 
fact, had in May approached the Japanese 
with the offer of a deal against Germany, 
as we now know from the State Departments 
Official publications. 

This offer to Japan was connected with a 
very important event, of which we learned 
something from a British official statement 
last October. This event was the landing of 
a Nazi envoy, Hess, in Britain on May 10, 
1941. According to the official British state- 
ment of last October, Hess declared that 
Hitler “does not want to defeat England and 
wants to stop fighting” [England]. “He gave 
his word of honor that the Fuehrer had 
never entertained any designs against the 
British Empire, nor had he ever aspired to 
world domination. The Fueher would sin- 
cerely regret the collapse of the British Em- 
pire. Hitler had declared to him as re- 
cently as May 3 that he had no oppressive 
demands to make on England.” 

The German proposals were, in brief, “that 
Germany should be given a free hand in 
Europe,” and England “a free hand in the 
British Empire, except that former German 
colonies should return to Germany.” Also, 
“the British should evacuate Iraq.” Ger- 
many “had certain demands to make of Rus- 
sia which would have to be satisfied either 
by negotiation or as a result of war.” 

There can be no doubt that what all this 
added up to was an offer of peace with 
Britain, and support of the British Empire 
in Asia and elsewhere, on the basis of Ger- 
man demands on Russia and probably war. 
Now it is important to realize that the 
American Government knew immediately 
what Hess had come to England for, though 
this information was kept from the public, 
as completely as possible, for more than 2 
years. If we read the State Department's 


? 
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White Paper, we may note the remarkable 
event that immediately followed Hess’ land- 


ing in England. 


He landed in England on May 10. The 
following day was Sunday, which I always 
thought was a holiday at Washington as else- 
where, Yet on that Sunday, as we know 
from the State Department’s paper, Secre- 
tary Hull approached Japanese Ambassador 
Nomura with a new and significant proposal: 
“Secretary Hull told Ambassador Nomura 
that if Japan really desired a settlement of 
the Pacific situation on a basis of peace and 
friendliness, there should be no serious dif- 
ficulty * * *. We were profoundly con- 
vinced that Hitlerism * * * would be 
applied to Japan herself just as quickly as it 
had been applied to countries in Europe 
which had trusted Hitler * * ¢, 

“Unless the civilization of the world was to 
run the great risk of being destroyed by Hitler, 
the united efforts of nations like Japan, the 
United States and Great Britain would be re- 
quired to shape the course of the world in a 
different direction. * * * We proposed to 
resist when and where such resistance would 
be most effective, whether within our own 
boundaries, on the high seas, or in aid of such 
countries as Great Britain.” 

The Japanese Ambassador, we are informed 
by the State Department, responded eagerly 
and promptly, and the following day “handed 
to the Secretary of State, as under instruc- 
tion from his Government, a proposal for a 
general settlement between the United States 
and Japan.” . Negotiations started and were 
continued, simultaneously with the discus- 
sions proceeding in England of the German 
proposals. These talks were secret, in both 
capitals. Neither Congress nor Parliament 
was informed 

The Germans invaded Russia. The Japa- 
nese remained neutral, declining to respond 
to Hitler's appeals that they strike Russia in 
the rear. Our negotiations with Japan con- 
tinued, and the Japanese Government—ac- 





cording to the official statement of our State | 
Department—made the definite decision to | 
reach a friendly settlement with the United 
States. Permit me to quote verbatim from 
the story given out by the State Department 
at Washington on December 4, 1943, as it ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Decem- 
ber 5: 

“Emperor Hirohito, when the present Japa- 
nese Government of General Hideki Tojo took 
office on October 18, 1941, had taken the un- 
precedented step of directing the Government 
heads to avoid war with the United States. 
Joseph C. Grew, United States Ambassador to 
Japan, reported this as reliable information 
from an unidentified informant on October 
25, 1941. 

“Just before the fall of the preceding cabi- 
net, Mr. Grew reported, the Emperor, in a con- 
ference with the leading members of the 
privy council and of the armed forces, in- 
quired ‘if they were prepared to pursue a 





policy which would guarantee that there 
would be no war with the United Siates.’ 

“The army and navy representatives did not 
reply to the question, so the Emperor, ‘with a 
reference to the progressive policy pursued by 
the Emperor Meiji, his grandfather, in an un- 
precedented action ordered the armed forces 
to obey his wishes.’” 

The new Japanese Cabinet dispatched the 
special envoy Kurusu to Washington, to ne- 
gotiate here. He arrived in November, evi- 
dently with instructions to reach an agree- 
ment on a basis previously discussed and 
tentatively agreed to by representatives of 
the two Governments, and with specific orders 
“to pursue a policy which would guarantee 
that there would be no war with the United 
States.” 

On November 26, as we know from the State 
Department's official statement, the Ameri- 
can Government presented the Japanese with 
wholly new demands. Instead of the previ- 
ous appeal, and I quote, for “the united 
efforts of Nations like Japan, the United 
States, and Great Britain” against Hitlerism, 
the American Government called upon the 
Japanese to “withdraw all military, naval, air, 
and police forces from China and from Indo- 
China,” and “not support, militarily, politi- 
cally, economically, any government or regime 
in China other than the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, with capital 
temporarily at Chungking.” Japanese as- 
sets in the United States had already been 
“frozen,” and an increasingly tight embargo 
was already being enforced against Japan. 
Our note of November 26 made it clear that 
only by yielding to our demands would the 
Japanese be able to obtain the resumption of 
peaceful economic relations with the United 


| States. 





Secretary Hull, it is important to realize, 
did not expect these new demands would be 
accepted. According to the New York Times 
correspondent, Arthur Krock, under date of 
December 17, 1941, Secretary Hull “felt sure 
that the reply of Tokyo to the proposals of 
November 26 would be an expansion of the 
war somewhere in the Pacific area at the first 
moment that appeared to be propitious and 
who issued a private warning to his associates 
to look for it at any time.” 

That these warnings were actually issued 
we know from the Roberts Commission's re- 
port of January 23, 1942. On November 27, 
1941, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Army 
Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Military In- 
telligence at Washington all sent most re- 
markable and significant messages to their 
chief officers at Hawaii and elsewhere, stating 
specifically that negotiations with Japan 
“had ended”; that hostilities were “momen- 
tarily possible”; but that “this Nation should 
not commit the first overt act.” 

On December 7, the Japanese attacked. 
Secretary Hull's expectations were fulfilled. 
And Congress, which had shown such bitter 
resistance to repeal of the Neutrality Act in 
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November, was brought by this overt act + 
virtually 100-percent support of the y 
There seems to have been very little < 
sideration of the fact that our Governn 
had on November 26 presented a vi 
ultimatum to the Japanese, in the fu 
pectation that the Japanese reply would 
war. We had been attacked, and we : 

in defense. 

What caused the administration to ef 
its radical change in policy toward Japan 
November? Perhaps it was the great dig 
culty it had in obtaining repeal of the Ney 
trality Act. As is clear from the State De 
partment’s published papers, Hitlerism wa 
seen as the main enemy, and for months 
Government sought Japan's cooperatio: 
against Hitler. The Japanese Government 
according to our State Department, w 
determined to avoid war with the Unit 

tates, and welcomed our earlier prop ¥ 

But the administration faced enormous 
difficulties in obtaining repeal of the Neu 
trality Act in November 1941. It succe 
in getting what it aimed at, but against very 
strong opposition. It was out of the ques. 
tion to get a declaration of war from Con 
gress, unless we were actually attacked. 
the administration finally decided to with 
draw its former offer of a friendly un 
standing with Japan against Germany, a: 
present the ultimatum of November 26. §S 
got its declaration of war—overwhelmingly, 
and with only one dissenting vote. 

So we were gotten into the war via the 
Pacific. But we did not concentrate 
forces in the Pacific. We concentrated our 
forces and our supplies farther west, support- 
ing the countries which were fighting Ger- 
many. So the British Empire has not only 
been saved, but has been made more power- 
ful than ever before. The Soviet regime has 
not only been saved, but is now expanding 
its domination in the areas of eastern Europe 
which it formerly got hold of by its deals with 
Hitler. But Japan has expanded to the di- 
mensions of a vast empire, one of the great- 
est in the world. So far we have done no 
more than push into the farthest periphery 
of this empire, at two points. As General 
Edson of the United States Marine Corps said, 
on January 3, summing up the situation, the 
Japanese had “lost practically nothing” ex- 
cept some shipping, their casualties had been 
light in comparison with their total strength, 
and “they have in their possession at the 
moment everything that they started this 
war for.” And he warned that Tarawa, for 
which we paid so heavily, was “easier” than 
some points nearer Japan will be. “The i 
formation which we had on tides at Tarawa 
was sketchy at the best,” he said. “As we 
get farther and farther toward Japan we will 
have even less information than we had this 
time.” 

I believe that most of the American people 
want the persons responsible for the treach- 
erous attack upon Pearl Harbor brought to 
book. And if we are fighting for permanent 
peace, and for the freedom and democracy 
which are the basis of enduring peace in the 
Far East, the war is worth while. Freedom 
and democracy and enduring peace are worth 
fighting for, in order that our children may 
be free from the fear of slavery and from the 
fear of war. 

I shall not again quote what President 
Roosevelt has said on this subject—‘peace 
for a generation’’—or what Secretary Knox 
and others have said. I shall ask, instead, 
whether we are fighting to help the peoples 
of eastern Asia to attain their freedom, or 
for something else. Are the peoples of China 
and Burma and Malaya and the East Indi 
and Korea and other countries to have th 
right to govern themselves? Or is it th 
purpose of our Government to reestablish 
British and Dutch and French and other 
white rulers over Asiatic peoples who do not 
want them, and to keep the Japanese imperial 
oligarchy in existence and bargain with it 
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I Utopian to hope that stronger na- 
t ud use their strength as a trust to 
r ker nations? Not merely to help | 
fight, but to help them in the ways 
( » Such a policy is in fact the 


und greatest tradition of our foreign 
1g before some ambitious politicians 
us into the selfish and unprincipled 
imperial aggressions and power poli- 
the financing of militarists and 
s to provide markets and protect the 
interests of a handful of privileged 
A The earlier policy, the policy I 
! refer to, is the doctrine laid down by 
James Monroe 120 years ago, when 
nish and Portuguese empires had been 
é from this continent and were pre- 
I to move back. 
( policy at that time was to warn those 
! ff, not merely as representing Euro- 
mpire but alo as representing a 
system in fundamental conflict with | 
The Monroe Doctrine was based 
1e deepest and most fundamental 
of the American people—the pres- 
€ tion of democracy. 
world has dwindled since that time. | 
Mcd communications and other develop- 
ments have brought the 1,300,000,000 of | 
\ uch closer to us than the peoples of 
g 1 America were a hundred and twenty 
j And whether Asiatic peoples are 
and our friendly neighbors as part 
and organized world, or to be the 
ase and cannon fodder of tremendous 
outnumbering us 5 or 10 to 1, is the 
problem we have to face today. For 
i can no longer survive nine-tenths 
nth free 
ic policy of our Republic is not 
t f empire; our political system is not 
of absolute rule over | 
And in this we differ from | 








i one-te 


upon concepts 
peoples. 


British Empire, despite Britain’s well- | 
( d democracy in relation to domestic | 
both at home and in the Dominions. 


I n in Asia is an empire, not a democ- 
And our political system is not that 

t Russia; neither can we favor the 

€ 1unist methods of controlling the des- 
peoples out the Soviet Union. 
cur own political system, still im- 
but wholly sound, conceived in lib- 
nd dedicated to the proposition tha 
1 are created equal. The preservation 
tem is our primary interest, be- 
ch all else fades into insignificance 

n order to preserve this system it must 
only to domestic but to foreign 
We must follow foreign policies deter- 
not by the interests of economic oF 


Yr 1 


de 


t Sv 


not 





I cal adventurers and careerists but by 
l ndamental national interests of peace 


1 democrac y- i 
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e W m tore r ¢ i 2» brutal 
domination of the Japanese Army over « - 
ern Asia We ] 4 a t y 
before our bali e-Of-power Machiavel s 
< clud me d Ww I b i 
in al lut 1 Japan We t 
st now, today, to show the fr es of 
Asia that we are their friends ir t 
enemies, and are r seek ei va 
broken European en or t 2 e ou 
own rial don } 

We must formally and or y renounce 
any intention of subjectir any A C 
cour y to our own impe lL ru or of k- 
ing imperial pr ezes in Asiatic c¢ tries 

We mu roach all our allies claiming 
terr es ’ r I 11 a joint 
at ten nT ol I . ré¢ u rn ¢ try pDe- 





such agreer is far 


nent, it 
other way. But if it is difficult, we must 





make it a unilateral d rine like the doc- 
rine of Monroe. It must be a clear, frank, 
and unambiguous statement of th most 


fundamental of American foreign policies. 
We must apply it to Asia. W 
new words or phrases. We can ay 
and to the present situation, the historic 
words and phrases of the Monroe ne. 

“It is by rendering justice to other nations 
that we may expect it of them. It is by 
ability to resent injuries and redress wri 
that we may avoid them. 

“It is a proper occasion for a 
a principle in which the rights and interests 
of the United are l that the 
Asiatic Continent and it islands, 
by the free and independent condition which 
much of it will assume and maintain with 
the withdrawal of Japanese forces, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European or 
atic power. 

“The citizens of the United States cherist 
sentiments the most friendly in favor of the 
liberty and happiness of their fellow 
on that the Pacific. The poli 
system of the European powers is essentially 
different in this respect from that of Am 
ica. This difference proceeds from that 
exists in their respective government 
to the defense of our own, which 
achieved by the loss of so much 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their 
most enlightened citizens, and uw 
we have enjoyed unexampled feli 
whole Nation is devoted. 

“We refore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations exist } 
United and thi 
that we should con 


their 








serting, as 





States 








side of 








owe it, th 


States 





part of Asia or its fringing 
gerous to our peace and 
nies 


existing col 
European power we 
ull not interfere. But v 
which have declared 
ence of foreign powers, with or without out- 
side military aid or other support, and which 
I carry on their « tive internal 


utside support is with- 








ments 





are able to 
authority when < 
drawn, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing 
trolling in any other manner 
by any Euro} 
than as the 
disposition toward t 

If freedom is to live, this must be Amer- 
] Our deepest rights and 














ica’s role in 


interests lie in the encouragement and ad- 
vancenent of the. democratic way of life, 
everywhere that it lies within our power. 


And this, also, is the only lasting and worth- 














We n to expect o1 t m 
Asiatic people We have i 
T pia on this col V I I 
I t i t S I 3 

t the hill ire > 

} t 73 U ev er And 

4 s “a i i 





aie 
Palestine 


REMARKS 
HON. RANULF COMPTON 
OF Ct t 


IN THE HOUSE 


NNECTI T 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘saa 


Ly Janua 27 
Mr. COMPTON 
Signal honor as well as a moral duty to 
be the joint author a 
Resolution 419, si 
duced by the Honorable Ja VRI 
Member from Pennsylvania on the 
majority side of the House. Th is 
a subject that has been near m1 
many years and as I have indicated I : 
most happy to be privileged as a Member 
of Congress to take some action looking 
toward the abrogation of the British 
White Paper which attempts to hold the 
Jewish people as a permanent minority 
in Palestine and which precludes the re- 
lief to the suffering Jew so long and so 
vividly presented to us in Europe. It is 
hoped that this joint action by the Con- 
gress will give the State Department en- 
couragement to take active steps to b 
favorable action in Europe. It is 
also my hope that this concerted joint 
action, with the engendered 
iblic opinion reawakened by 
utions, ll spur the administration to 


will 
yursue aggressive policy toward that 








. 
about 





T 
I 
th e re 





an 


t 
Let no one say this is not our business 
to interfere with I 1 in 
matter. Decidedly itis our affair. Great 
Britain formally initiated the project 
1918 and wanted our approval and en- 
couragem lich we and the other 
allies of World War No. 1 gave at that 
time. Subsequently, Great Britain be- 
came the tri e€—Mark you, the trus- 
tee—for 52 nations of the League of N: 
tions in establishing a Jewish n 
me in Palestine. We must not forget 
that in 1922 a joint congressional reso- 
lution favoring the e 
Jewish home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine was adopted unanimously, and 
we must not forget that in 1924 a speci 








+t XY 
if 





+o »y ¥ + ay ] Tea ? Tinitg 
treaty between England and the United 
‘ + < . . ‘ iG y } = 
States gave special significance and sanc- 


tion to the mandate for P: 
worthy of note that ) 
cally set forth that any changes mu 


_ 
- 





be 
with our assent. imple reason, 
if there were no h nitarian ones, for 
us to actively and energetically insist 
that Great Britain abrogate t British 
White Paper which was enunciated with- 


out our as 


sent or approval, 
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Every humanitarian impulse is toward 
wide the doors of Palestine to 
our suffering brothers of the Jewish faith. 
Let me say in conclusion that literally 
thousands of my constituents in Con- 
necticut, both Jew and gentile, have 
urged me to lend assistance to any action 
that might speed the day when Palestine 
would once more be a haven for the Jew. 

Answering those thousands and act- 
ing on behalf of the sympathetic mem- 
bers of the minority, I have taken this 
action today. It is my earnest hope that 
the House will give unanimous approval 
to the adoption of the resolution. 


ning 
Aiil 


Address by Senator Tunnell Before the 
Democratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] before the 
Democratic National Committee, in ses- 
sion at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 22, 1944, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Every majority party must defend itself 
against criticism of its record. In politics, 
the record of a political party is its certificate 
to the world as to its policy. I should say 
ngthing at this time were it not for the fact 
that I believe the Democratic Party of the Na- 
tion has an opportunity such as parties sel- 
dom have. I believe that there is in connec- 
tion with this opportunity a duty. 

Thé present World War was foreseen by the 
leader of the Democratic Party who was then 
President of the United States before the war 
broke out in Europe in 1939. The President, 
realizing the dangerous position in which 
America would be placed, attempted to get 
the Congress of the United States in the posi- 
tion in which it would realize the danger that 
our Nation was likely to be hurled into a great 
wer. His suggestions were ignored by many 
of his critics. Many of them said that he 
was looking for a third term in the Presi- 
dential chair, Others said he was just a war- 
monger with love of power. There were no 
war clouds in the skies according to these 
critics. In our form of government there 
are few whose duty it is to plan for the whole 
Nation. There are times when it appears that 
no one beside the President has that duty. 
At least few beside him seem to be greatly 
concerned about the country’s interest. 
Many of us are concerned as to the problems 
of our various localities or States. The 
President must have an over-all picture of 
the Nation's position. At the close of the 
First World War the Republican Party which 
had been enlarged by accretions of the dis- 
satisfied from the Democratic Party and from 
every other element of the American people 
blocked every attempt at placing the world 
in a position to prevent another World War. 
From the close of the First World War to Pearl 


Harbor, the Republican Party had been con- 
sistently isolationist. During the 3 years that 
I have been in the Senate I have observed the 
hostility which the Republican Party, 
through its representatives in the Senate, 
has exhibited to any steps which would be 
considered as a preparation for the war which 
our President told us was coming. Many 
sincere Republicans arrayed themselves on 
each side of this great question, but the ma- 
jority of the minority party was clearly iso- 
lationist in its leanings. 

Is it strange that under these conditions 
the Republican Party would prefer that there 
be no argument as to the foreign policy? Our 
opponents desire to point to their record in 
the vote on appropriations. They don't want 
us to point to their votes on lend-lease, 
on the selective service, on arming our 
merchant ships, and the various ques- 
tions which arose when the President of 
the United States was pointing out the danger 
which our country then faced. The opposi- 
tion party has voted for appropriations to 
conduct the war. It has consistently crit- 
icized the conduet of the war. A short time 
ago we were told that some of our allies were 
fighting the war at our expense in a manner 
that was entirely unfair. They told us that 
American gasoline was being used when the 
gasoline of other countries should be used. 
We were told that large numbers of American 
trucks were being taken to Europe or to the 
Pacific which should have been left in the 
United States. We were told that the lives 
of a million men could be saved if certain 
steps Suggested by. them should be taken. We 
were told that there should be an entirely 
different strategy in the war effort. I lis- 
tened to two prominent Republicans a few 
nights ago over the radio. The implication 
of their speeches was clearly that there was 
no disagreement between the two parties on 
foreign policy. A question was then read to 
one as to what particular domestic law would 
be repealed if his party had the power to do 
s0. We were told that in foreign policies 
there was no disagreement. In domestic 
policies there was no law which his party 
would pledge itself to repeal. Just what 
must the American people expect if this Gov- 
ernment shall be turned over to the Repub- 
lican Party? Will the social security laws be 
repealed? Will there be antilabor legisla- 
tion? Will there be antifarm legislation? 
Will the old reactionary element of the Re- 
publican Party be able to dominate legisla- 
tion? What is the policy of the Republican 
Party? The principal plank in the platform 
of the Republican Party at Chicago, if it 
properly portrays the sentiment of its lead- 
ers, will be an anti-Roosevelt declaration, 
The Republican Party believes that what- 
ever is endorsed by President Roosevelt should 
be opposed, whether his proposals are good 
or bad. Again, for selfish reasons, these 
people must eliminate Franklin Roosevelt, 
They can’t dominate him. Is such an elim- 
ination in the interest of the American peo- 
ple at this time? 

What is the policy of the Republican Party? 
Up until the Mackinac Island Conference, its 
policy was isolationism. Is there a person 
within the sound of my voice who believes 
that any possible solution of world condi- 
tions would be sooner arrived at if the Presi- 
dent should be displaced by some Repub- 
lican? If such a move is to be made, who is 
there in whom the country has such confi- 
dence as to place that man in the position of 
Franklin Roosevelt? Is it Wendell Willkie? 
In what does his foreign policy differ from 
the policy of Franklin Roosevelt? What per- 
centage of the American people would prefer 
to trust his judgment in foreign affairs to 
that of the President of the United States? 
Perhaps it is Governor Dewey with his pro- 
posed alliance? Are we going back to the 
| days of alliances such as preceded the First 
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World War? Are we to take the y 
Governor Dewey on international aff: 

that seems to be his only platform? y 
are those who shouted so loudly again 
President's policy of lend-lease? Wher 
those who called him a war monger? Ww 
are those who told us that thers 
danger of America being attacked } 
Who saw this war in advance? Wh 
there would be no war? Who realiz 
situation in which the United States y 

be placed? Our Republican friends ¢ 
ingly refer to the slogan, “Win the v 
They tell us that the war is in the har 
certain generals and admirals. They t 
that even a Republican could saf« 
trusted to sit in the White House. They ; 
us that the war is simply a matter of ; 
propriating money for certain genera! 
certain admirals to spend. Can we be 

ler without a head to the American G 
ment? Just what do our political oppo: 
want in this war? On Tuesday eveni: 
this week I listened to a broadcast by a | 
publican leader. His whole theme was 
failure of the American Government 
told us that during the First World w 
maintenance of the cost of living wa 
result of a cooperative effort. He told u 
the cost of living rose 100 percent during t 
war. He told us that the administr 
had bungled the whole domestic policy 
that the cost of living had risen only 25 ; 
cent during the present World War. H 
not tell his radio audience that the i: 

of the United States had risen from $39,912 
000,000 in 1932 to $119,800,000,000 in 
He did not tell the audience that the taxes 
in the United States at this time to be paid 
1944 are greater than the total income « 
Nation in 1932. He did not tell us that « 
ing this time the country has been plac 

a state of defense and offense. He did not t 
us that 45 percent of the cost of the w: 
being financed by taxation, practically 
which comes out of the profits and w: 
the American people. 

He did not tell us that our farms are tu 
ing out feed more rapidly than it was « 
turned out before by the United Stat 
wartime. He did not tell us of the tren 
dous amount of aid that we had give 
our allies. He did not tell us of the num! 
of airplanes, tanks, trucks, munitions + 
were being manufactured by the Ame! 
people. He did not tell us that we 
trained and equipped the greatest Arm) 
the Nation’s history. According to his s 
everything is confusion and futility 
these methods the Republican leaders h 
to change a minority to a majority during 


absence of 10,000,000 men in this war. They 


hope, by adding to their numbers the dis 
isfied from every element of American lif 
make of their party a majority instead of 
minority. They hope to add to their num- 
bers every person who is dissatisfied with 
gasoline rationing. They hope to add 
their numbers every man who is complaining 
about scarcity of automobiles. They hope t 
add to their number every person who obj 
to taxation in time of war. In other wor 
the whole appea! of the Republican Party 
this time is to the dissatisfied. There i 
duty upon the Democratic Party to take t 
offensive in this political war. There 
duty to save America from a repetition of 
peace disasters after the First World W 
Can we do this with the isolation Repub! 
Party of the United States? Will this pa! 
be aided by the antiwar element which it ! 
protected? The Democratic Party has 
organizations in every State in the Union 
save democracy. It has the conscientiot 
determined, law-abiding, patriotic Americ 
who want to win the war, who believe tha‘ } 
would be a case of lost motion to change ' 
management of our country in the midst of a 











existence. 


The Democrs 








ve all else, the Comma e 
t f to command the ship during 
id storm. The Democratic Party has 
duty to present its claims to the 
voter. This is a duty not alone to 
in people generally. It is a duty 
1 man in the armed service. It is a 
1 won as she sits at home and 
urn of he isband in the world 
It is a duty that we owe each 
it grow ut the guidance and 
fa father who is in the armed serv- 


home or i 





n a foreign land. 

ere is a duty even stronger than that 
bed. There is the duty to on- 
yenerations yet unborn that they may 

i from a struggle such as we have 
n. Itis a duty not alone to America 
sneratons born and unborn. Itisa 

) nkind. It is a duty to a suffering 


Can we again fail to measure up to 
rtunties, our duties? Is the Ameri- 
rate going to permit the Republican 
have sufficient power to again block 

! n the part of the struggling nations 

» world to prevent a future war? Are 
have again a fight against world prog- 

ich as was led by Henry Cabot Lodge 

the First World War? Are purely parti- 
litical victories to be preferred to vic- 

for mankind on the world front? Are 

to throw aside with contempt the fruits 

f > struggle that is costing the lifeblood 
of millions? Is this a struggle for the free- 
f mankind, or simply one for a victory 
he Republican Party in the United States 

Are these sacrifices of money, 

and youth to be in vain? Can you 
combine the dissatisfied elements of this Na- 

t those who are dissatisfied with rations, 

xes, with war restrictions, into an or- 
In dedicated to the preservation of 
and the elevation of our pos- 









of America? 





The Soldier Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 


hy 
iu 


Mr. 


Speaker, interest in the Worley or Green- 
I s soldier vote bill continues to 


int. Those of us who associated our- 
es together a few evenings ago to de- 
vise a method by which a record roll-call 
» could be obtained on the Worley bill 
the principles embodied in it, have 
nm greatly encouraged by promises of 
pport from both sides of the aisle in 
last few hours. 
It is my conviction that when the 
vious question is moved on the rule 
the soldier vote bill, plenty of Mem- 
rs will stand up to insist that there 
be a yea-and-ncy vote. We have 118 
signed to a pledge to do that and we have 

surances from a great many more 
Members that they will be on hand. 

These assurances have not come from 
only one side of the aisle and it is that 
fact which gives us reason to believe that 
the rule will be voted down and an op- 
portunity given to so amend the rules as 
to insure a separate roll-call vote on the 
Worley bill. 


an 


Ahi 








We desire to show that the signers of 
this agreement, which eg a special 
significance for this early roll call on the 


lives 


previous question and thereby gives to 
the returning veteran in future years a 
clear index as to those who favored a 
uniform Federal ballot, were not con- 
fined to any section of the country, 


There were a dozen signers from Cali- 
fornia and dozen from Pennsylvania. 
There were a half-dozen from Texas 
and a half-dozen from North Carolina. 
They came from Arkansas and Illinois, 
from Michigan and Missouri, from 
Florida and Washington, from Tennes- 
see and Oklahoma. They were all over 
the map and that fact brings comfort 
and confidence to the supporters of the 
Worley bill. I list the signers to the 
petition for a clear-cut vote on the prin- 
ciples of a uniform Federal ballot for all 
men and women in the armed forces of 
the United States, and I list them here 
by the States which they represent: 

Alabama: JOHN J. SPARKMAN. 

Arizona: JoHN R. Murpock, RicHarp F, 
HARLESS. 

Arkansas: 
BRIGHT. 

California: CHET HOLIFIELD, CLAIR 
ENGLE, JERRY VOORHIS, WILL ROGERS, Jr., 
Ep. V. Izac, Ceci, R. Kinc, GEorGE E. 
OUTLAND, JOHN H. TOLAN, THOMAS ForD, 
CLARENCE F. LEA, ALFRED J. ELLIOTT, HARRY 
SHEPPARD. 

Florida: Rosert L. F. Stxes, Emory H. 
Price, Lex GREEN, Pat CANNON. 

Idaho: CompTonN I. WHITE. 

Illinois: W1LL1AM A. Rowan, THomas J. 
O’Brien, THomas S. GorDON, WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, MARTIN GORSKI. 

Indiana: Ray J. MADDEN, Louis LuDLow. 

Kentucky: B. M. VINCENT. 

Maryland: D. J. Warp, THomas 
D’ALESANDRO, Jr., LANSDALE G. SASSCER. 

Massachusetts: James M. CuRLEY, 
Tuomas J. LANE. 

Michigan: Grorce SapowskI, Louis C. 
RaBAuT, JOHN D. DINGELL, GeorGE D. 
O’BRIEN, JOHN LESINSKI. 

Minnesota: HAROLD C. HAGEN. 

Missouri: ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, 
ENCE CANNON, JOHN J. COCHRAN. 

Montana: MIKE MANSFIELD, 
O'CONNOR. 

Nevada: Maurice SULLIVAN. 

Nery Jersey: ELMER WENE, Epwarp J. 
Hart. 

New Mexico: CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A. 
M. FERNANDEZ. 

New York: 


9 
a 





Brooks Hays, J. W. Fut- 


CLAR- 


JAMES 


ARTHUR G. KLEIN, SAMUEL 


F. BuRCHILL, DONALD L. O'TOOLE, EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, JAMES J. HEFFERNAN, MARTIN 
J. KENNEDY, VITO MARCANTONIO, A. L. 
SOMERS, WALTER LYNcH, WILLIAM B., 
Barry, JAMES H. Fay, Louis J. Capozzott, 
Tuomas H. CULLEN, SoL BLoom, JOSEPH L. 
PFEIFER, JOHN J. DELANEY, MATTHEW J. 
MERRITT, JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, WILLIAM 
T. BYRNE. 

North Carolina: J. H. Fotcer, A. L. 
BULWINKLE, HERBERT C. BONNER, W. O. 
BurGcIn, ZEBULON WEAVER, CARL T. DurR- 
HAM. 

North Dakota: UsHer L. BurDIck. 

Ohio: MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN. 


! 
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MIKE Monroney, V 
JED HNSON, LYI 


Oklah 
WICKERSHAM, 
BoreEN. 

Pennsylvania: JAMes A. Wri 

TEL K. Hocu, GRANT FURLONG, 
MURPHY, HERMAN P. E! 
V. WALTER, AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 
J. MYERS, THOMAS SCANLON, MI 
BRADLEY, J. BUELL SNYDER, SA 
WEISS. 

Rhode Island: 
FORAND. 


Wi inenidiecin 
s,ennes 


yma: Cc g 


lIcTo 
JC BE H. 
HT, Dan- 
nN W. 
tANCIS 


Y 
yty 
vw ' i 


C-BERHARTER, |} 


JOHN E. Focarty, A 


Estes KEFAUVER, J. Percy 
PRIEST, ALBERT GORE, WIRT COURTNEY. 


ee: 


Texas: R. E. THomason, Nat Patron, 
LINDLEY BrecKWorRTH, LYNDON B. JoHN- 


SON, WRIGHT PATMAN, Ep Gossett, GEORGE 
MAHON. 
Utah: 
GR-‘NGER. 
Virginia: JoHN W. 
Washington: JoHN 
West Virginia: 
JOHN KEE. 
Wisconsin: THap F. WaSsItELEwskr, La 
VERN R. Ditwec, Howarp McMurray. 


avi 


J. W. Rosrnson, Water K. 
“LANNAGAN 
M. COFFEE. 


JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Jr 





Farm Conditions and Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I a 
unanimou ynsent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me from Mr. E. C. Brookens, 


K 
5 C in 








an attorney of Westmoreland, Kans.. who 
is very familiar with farm conditions. 
He makes some suggestions in regard to 
individual income-t returns that seem 
to me to have considerable merit. 


’ 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 








WESTMORELAND, KANS., Ja 18, 1944, 

Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER 
U? ed Sta Senat 
\ D. Cc. 

Dear Sr I 1 t t me I 2 
noticed stateme1 in the new per ¢ - 
ce ing effort be made to mp - 
come-tax u 

As you kn we are C dina ] 
comn t ‘ dt} e } it occas t 
t I I farme } mak their tax esti- 
m 

The ¢ iint most of them had wv I 

rm ng the December estimate sl 
there er they would be required to make 
and file a complete statement for the entire 
year 

It occurs to me, since each farmer tis re- 
quired to make a December estimate, that 
would be well to change the fiscal year f 


them from December 1 to December 1 and 


then let them make a final return f f 
year at any time during the m h of De- 
cember; or if it is necessary that the fi 

year be from January 1 to J 1 ther 


nd 


ring the 
they would 


let them make and file a reti 
month of January. In tl 
have to make but one ret 
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I found a number of cases where farmers 
had cattle or hogs on feed but could not 
tell whether they would be able to get them 
to market on account of the roads and also 
because trucks are hard to get at times. 

Another matter that should be adjusted is 
the $624 exemption in estimating the Victory 
tax. Many farms are owned by the wife and 
husband jointly and the wife under recent 
conditions works about 50-50 in operating 
the farm; but we are told that unless the 
wife has a separate income from some other 
enterprise, even though she attends to the 
chickens and helps with the milking, she 
has no separate income that can be deducted 
even though the sale of the cream and eggs 
amount to more more than the $1,248. 

It is not difficult to tell if a man and 
woman are married but it seems almost im- 
possible to determine just what each of them 
earn in a joint enterprise, so why not elim- 
inate that 40 percent post-war credit and 
give a man and wife $1,248 exemption or 
better still do away with the exemption 
entirely. : 

This present blank is a tremendously diffi- 
cult piece of literature to understand. You 
must remember that many of the farmers 
have only an eighth-grade education and 
they know practically nothing about book- 
keeping. 

In helping make out the December 15 
estimate, I recall one farmer who came to 
our office and he had with him a statement of 
the whole family’s expenses, even including 
his chewing tobacco and it took a long time 
to check through a vast number of pages of 
items to check out the ones that could not 
be used in the December estimate. 

If you fellows who passed this pay-as-you- 
go-tax law could spend about 2 weeks in a 
country law office helping make out these 
tax returns, I am sure you would then realize 
what the average farmer is up against. I 
have found that a large majority of the 
farmers are absolutely honest in their efforts 
to meet the requirements, but they are com- 
pletely bewildered. 

Very truly yours, 
BrRoOKENS & BROOKENS, 
By E. C. BROOKENS. 


Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
reference to a subject in which we are 
all vitally interested, and particularly 
the 43,500,000 taxpayers who will be 
called upon to file income-tax returns 
this year, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Westbrook Pegler, who writes a 
column under the headline “Fair 
Enough.” The article is an extremely 
interesting one, and adds to what has 
been already said and written upon this 
all-important subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York, January 21.—Henry Morgen- 
thau thinks Miss Vivien Kellems’ exhorta- 
tion to her fellow citizens to refuse to pay 





their income taxes smacks of disloyalty. He 
exaggerates. 

Miss Kellems is guilty of exasperation and 
foolishness, no worse. Her exasperation may 
do some good but she will surely pay for her 
foolishness because the Treasury has the 
right and power to sell her out on the court- 
house steps like an Iowa farmer in the days 
of the panic and would have to do it to 
maintain the authority of government and 
law should this energetic and emotional 
manufacturer of a small but highly important 
war contraption persist in her refusal to pay 
on the ground that she needs the money for 
a stake to resume normal business after the 
war. 

She has given shrill and penetrating voice 
to a cry of protest and despair on behalf of 
many other entirely loyal citizens who find 
themselves actually broke today, stripped of 
their savings and compelled to go to the 
loan sharks for money to hand over to Mr. 
Morgenthau. There are among these good 
Americans some with children in the services 
who have suffered sudden total loss of their 
normal employment or business and must 
now pay to the Treasury money which they 
had put by for that rainy day without the 
slightest hope that they will be able to pay 
the rent and keep their homes together. 
They will pay with a feeling that there is 
something wrong about a government which 
would reduce them to poverty and use part 
of their money to buy unaccustomed com- 
forts for the peoples of foreign lands and to 
pipe streams of cash into the treasuries of 
corrupt unions at home. The family is the 
basic unit of American society and the Na- 
tion, but the income-tax rates now hold that 
the head of a family is entitled to only a 
miserably insufficient allowance for their sup- 
port and must take care of strangers, includ- 
ing foreigners, first. 

These are some of the thoughts of Amer- 
icans no less patriotic than Mr. Morgenthau, 
who agree with Miss Kellems up to the point 
where she asks them to engage in a mass 
protest or tax strike. 

Mr. Morgenthau said further that taxes 
are levied by Congress, representing the peo- 
ple, and that “we in the Treasury are 
charged by law with collecting those taxes.” 

That is correct, except that the Treasury 
has tried to tell Congress how much to charge 
and has insisted on ruinous rates. Para- 
doxically, the Treasury and the New Deal 
have squeezed and squeezed toward financial 
extinction the one class of income taxpayers 
who yield by far the most important return. 
There has been in this program evidence of 
animus against an economic and social class 
of Americans who are as patriotic as any of 
the rest and much more loyal than some 
ideologists in Washington. 

Miss Kellems’ reference to “fantastic, ridic- 
ulous, and distorted tax laws of this country 
which no one can understand” was not an 
exaggeration. These laws are unfair, retro- 
active in some respects, and so complicated 
that it has been necessary to hold classes 
for the instruction of agents of the Internal 
Revenue, who will admit, privately, that they 
still do not understand. The taxpayer him- 
self is lost in the tangle of language and ref- 
erences, and he has a feeling that a tax orig- 
inally intended to raise money to run his 
Government has now been turned into a de- 
vice to take away his home, his savings, his 
insurance, and the money which he had 
hoped to leave his wife when he died. There 
has been a suggestion in the Treasury’s tax- 
ing program for years that there was some- 
thing morally wrong about saving and ac- 
cumulating from the earnings of hard work 
and ability, and a parallel suggestion that 
the State should take over this and care for 
all alike and on charity rations. 

Mr. Morgenthau expresses a political bias 
when he said of Miss Kellems’ remarks, “Such 
an attitude is especially unworthy of persons 
profiting from war contracts.” 
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Why is it especially unworthy? War con. 
tractors, on the whole, have given this Na. 
tion service at least as great and noble ag 
his own. These contracts were no favor to 
these manufacturers. They were made 
good faith between citizens and the Gover 
ment, but he suggests that war contractors 
somehow forfeit their freedom of speech, 


in 


Return to Civilian Use of Palm Beach 
Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative da 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, [I 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing in PM 
on January 23, 1944, entitled “Palm 
Beach Hotel Men Happy; Wounded Or- 
dered Out.” 

There being no objection, the art 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr 
as follows: 

PALM BEACH HOTEL MEN HApPy; Wouwunn: 

ORDERED OUT—GENERAL SOMERVELL O: 

BREAKERS, Now ARMY HOSPITAL, RET! 


(By I. F. Stone) 


Real-estate interests of Palm Beach, F! 
have succeeded in a long campaign to t 
wounded American soldiers out of that 
mcus resort. 

The famous Breakers Hotel, taken over by 
the Army in December 1942, and conve 
a cost of several hundred thousand d 
into a modern hospital, will be vacated on 
March 31, put back into shape at the « 
several hundred thousand dollars more i 
handed back to the Florida East Coast Hot: 
Co. 

The War Department’s sudden decision w 
made as those in charge of the hospital, in 
expectation of an increased flow of casualties 
from the projected second front, were pre- 
paring to ask permission to expand their fa- 
cilities. These were planned especially for 
neuropsychiatric and facial surgery cases in 
the belief that the all-year-round sunshine 
of Palm Beach made it an ideal place to re- 
habilitate battle-broken minds and bodies. 


SOMERVELL SIGNS 


Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, commanding 
officer, Army Service Forces, signed the order 
to abandon the Breakers as a hospital on 
January 10 without discussing it with the 
Surgeon General, Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk. 
He said he did so because there was “no use 
paying high rentals when space was available 
elsewhere.” The General said “we owe that 
to the taxpayers.” 

There are almost 800 patients, many of 
them battle casualties, in the Breakers now 
and most of them are to be moved to Camp 
Atterbury, Ind. 

Although local Palm Beach real-estate in- 
terests and their spokesmen in Washington 
have sought to make it appear that the town 
is unanimous in wanting to get rid of the 
hospital, Mrs. George Emerson, mother 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and one of the 
social leaders of the fashionable colony, told 
this correspondent by long-distance telephone 
that she thought the decision “outrageous” 
and that it was deeply resented by many per- 
sons there. 


CHANCES FOR THE RICH 


“Many of my friends are up in arms abcut 
it,” Mrs, Emerson said. “This is a wonderful 














for the boys and there is talk of getting 
petition Charles Alexander felt so 
ut it that he sent a telegram of pro- 

the President. 
s was a chance for Palm Beach to show 
the so-called rich people are back of the 
rt and we feel very intensely about it 
ist have cost several hundred thousand 
rs to put the place in shape for a hos- 
1 and now it looks like money thrown out 
window. The boys in the hospital feel 
d about it and we all wish something 


i be done to get Washington to reverse 


” 
ion 


Mrs. Emerson has been working in the hos- 
as chairman of the Gray Ladies, but 
i that it be made clear that she was 
ie for herself and not for that organi- 
tor CLAUDE PEpPER (Democrat, Florida) 
ed that he and Mrs. Pepper had visited 
spital recently and had intended speak- 
ith War Department officials about 
to enlarge it. He said he was very 
mpressed with the hospital and sur- 
the sudden decision to hand it back 
eration as a hotel. 


hv 


FIFTY DOLLARS A DAY 

Breakers, largest hotel in West Palm 
is one of the most fashionable hotels 
the east coast of Florida. It had 500 
s, and a tourist agency in New York said 
while the rates used to run from $24 to 
1 day American plan, it would rent when 
ened at from 830 to $50 a day. This 
said it would not be ready for occu- 

y this season. 
rhe hotel is one of many built by the late 
H y M. Flagler, who was an associate of 
elder Rockefeller, and also built the 
I da East Coast Railway. The hotel is 
i by the Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
sounsel is Scott Loftin, former United 
es Senator, a Jacksonville corporation 
ng associated with the Flagler estate 
ver for the Florida East Coast Rail- 
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The hotel was taken over by the Army Air 
I s as a rest and rehabilitation center for 
uated wounded and turned over on Sep- 
er 10 last to the Surgeon General, who 
it it in shape to handle neuropsychiatric 
rery, ophthalmic surgery, and maxillo-fa- 
plastic surgery. In lay terms this means 
ery for injury to brain, spine, and nerves, 
ery of the eyes and facial surgery in head 

1 jaw wounds. 

ROUTINE MATTER 


A War Department source said $299,402 
i been spent in equipping the hotel for 
as a hospital and that the first rental 
ment was at a rate of $250,000 a year. 
) of restoring the hotel is estimated 
t from half to two-thirds the amount spent 

1 equipping it, probably two-thirds, accord- 

g to this same official source. Engineers are 

w working on the details. This would put 
the cost of restoration at from $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

According to this source, General Somer- 
vell signed the order for the release of the 
hotel as a routine matter, along with many 
similar orders. The officer responsible for 
real estate matters is Col. John O’Brien, head 

f the Real Estate Division in the Army 
Service Forces, formerly in the Lands Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

The owners of the hotel have been run- 
ning an undercover pressure campaign for 
its release almost ever since the day the 
Army took it over, according to informed 
real estate sources, but promised the Sur- 
geon General at a private conference last 
November that they would give it up since 
he thought the hospital necessary. 

General Somervell vigorously denied a re- 
port that he had signed the release over the 
objections of the Surgeon General. He sent 


The cost 





PM word that he had signed it without dis- 
29 
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cussion with the Surgeon General but 
phoned the Surgeon General at once when 
he heard PM’s report. Somervell said the 
Surgeon General expressed himself as in 


agreement with his decision The Surgeon 
General could not be reached for comment. 
Two Members of Congress, S tor CHARLES 


O. ANDREWS of Florida, and Re; tative 
Pat CANNON, who represents the district in 


which Palm Beach is situated, have been 


sending the War Department letters from 
constituents and real-estate interests back 
home asking for the release of the Breakers. 


SOCIAL HANDICAP 
Restoration of the Breakers as a hotel 
would increase tourist and railroad business 
on the coast. A Palm Beach news- 
paperman explained that use of the Breakers 
; rt’s 


east 








as a hospital interfered with the resort's 
social activities beca that hotel had for- 
merly been the center of West Palm Beach 


social life. 

Judging from Mrs. Emerson's reaction, 
many members of the fashionable social 
colony seem prepared to make that sacrifice. 
Apparently business interests in West Palm 
Beach, headed by Mayor James M. Owen, 
feel differently. 

I was unable to reach ANDREWS 
but did succeed in speaking with Repre- 
sentative CanNNoN. This is the conversation 
which took place: 

“We understand you were the leader of a 
campaign to get the hospital moved out of 
Palm Beach.” 

“Not that I know of,” Representative Can- 
NON said. “My files don’t show it. If any- 
thing was done by my office, it was done 
orally.” 

“Well, didn't Palm Beach people ask you 
to help get rid of the hospital?” 

TRANSMITTED REQUEST 


Senator 


“I did transmit a request of Mayor James 
M. Owen to the War Department just like I'd 
transmit any request by my constituents,” 
was the answer. 

“Don’t you investigate requests before you 
pass them on?” 

“I do when I want to,” Cannon replied. 
“What's your interest in this, anyway?” 

“Well, we understand there are close to 800 
battle casualties there.” 

“They're not going to be thrown in the 
gutter,” was the Congressman’s comment 

I said I understood the Surgeon General 
Was opposed to releasing the hotel. I asked 
the Congressman whether he had discussed 
the matter with the Surgeon General 

“Why don’t you call the War Department?” 
Representative CANNON said. “General Som- 
ervell knows all about it.” 

Somervell said no member of the Florida 
delegation had been in touch with him about 
the hotel. Recent releases of 
hotels may be linked with the fact that the 
Truman committee has begun an investiga- 
tion into the amounts paid as rental. 
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American Federation of Labor Urges 
Congress to Create an Agency on 
Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include herewith an Associated 
Press report from Miami, Fla., dated 
January 27, 1944, showing that the ex- 
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il of the Americe 


ecutive counc 
tion of Labor has endorsed the 


creation 
of a commission by Congress on recon- 
struction somewhat similar to the action 
taken by the House yesterday when it 
approved unanimously a resolution to set 


-War E 
consisting oi 


up a Committee on Pos 
Policy and Planning, 
Members. 

The following committee was 
pointed by the Speaker: 

WILLIAM M. CoLtMER, Mississippi, chair- 
man; JERE Cooper, Tennessee: R. Ew1nea 
THOMASON, Texas; Francis E. WALTER, 
Pennsylvania; ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, Mis- 
souri; JERRY Vooruis, California: JoHN 
R. Murpock, Arizona; WALTER A. LyNcu, 
New York; THomas J. O’Brien, Illinois; 
JOHN E. Focarty, Rhode Island: HamIL- 
TON FisH, New York; CHarues L. Girrorp, 
Massachusetts; B. CARROLL REECE, 
Tennessee; RicHARD J. WELCH, Cali- 
fornia; CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, New 
Jersey; Cuirrorp R. Hope, Kansas; 
JESSE P. WotcottT, Michigan; CHarLEs S. 
Dewey, Illinois. 


This committee 


aD- 


has practically the 


same objectives as suggested by the 
American Federation of Labor, of trying 





to provide post-war 
American wage earners 
American industry 
nomic system. 

The Associated 


to follows: 


employment 
and to stabilize 
and our entire 


Press report 


MIAMI, FLA., January 27-—The Ame n 
Federation of Labor 1 to post-war 
problems is a reconstruc , mmission cre- 
ated by and resp I t C s, with 
authority to make the over-all policy on 
reconversion, contract « c ul of 


Government property, and utilization of 
demobilized manpower 

The policy would be 
tives of employers, labor, and agricu 
a chairman appointed by 
Quarterly reports to Congress w 


quired 


made by representa- 


The A. F. L. executive council yesterday 
heard these recommendati by its post- 
war committee, headed by Matthew Woll, and 


adopted them as its ow! The council’s wine 
ter meeting was expected to end today 


CONFERENCE SLATED 


The council also announced it would spon- 
sor a conference of employe labor, and 
agriculture in the near future to consider 
these problem The conference will be 
financed by a $10,000 contribution from the 
Carnegie Foundation. Mr. Woll, answering 
news conference questions timated that 
the labor representation at the conference 
would be limited to the A. F. I H id the 
Carnegie contribution was made “without 
strings.” 

Legislation creating a reconstruction com- 
mission also would provide for cont 1ed 
price control and rationing of scarce com- 
modities until stability is attained. 





Mail Service for the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, like all 
other Members of Congress I receive 
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hundreds of letters relative to the deliv- 
ery of mail to those in the armed forces. 
The great majority of them commend 
the service, but now and then, naturally, 
there is a complaint due to the fact that 
the relatives or friends have received 
letters, especially from abroad, which 
indicated that recent communications 
they had written had not reached the 
person to whom they were addressed. 

I realized the great undertaking in 
handling the soldiers’ and sailors’ mail 
and therefore I decided to secure a state- 
ment from the Post Office Department 
relative to this activity, as nothing is bet- 
ter for the morale of the service than ex- 
pediting the delivery of mail from home. 
This morning I received from the Post- 
master General a very interesting state- 
ment upon this subject, and under the 
permission granted me, I include it as 
part of my remarks: 

For some time before the beginning of hos- 
tilities the possibility of war was realized and 
as early as 1939 preparations were started 
and plans made to provide the best possible 
mail service for the armed forces in the event 
of an emergency. An agreement was entered 
into between the Post Office and War Depart- 
ments in March 1940, defining the responsi- 
bility of each in the handling of Army mail. 
This was followed by a similar agreement be- 
tween the Post Office and Navy Departments 
in September 1942, which covered mail for 
personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. Effective January 1, 1943, 
under an agreement by the Post Office De- 
partment, the War Shipping Administration, 
the War Department, and the Navy Depart- 
ment, mail service was extended to the mem- 
bers of the crews of United States merchant 
vessels and vessels of the Army Transport 
Service. 

While the War and Navy Departments as- 
sume responsibility for handling mail after 
it is turned over to them by the Post Office 
Department, experience has shown that in 
the event of a break-down in the handling 
of the mail, the Post Office Department is 
held responsible in the eyes of the public. 
For this reason the Post Office Department 
has a fundamental interest in the treatment 
accorded mail for the armed forces, whether 
in the custody of the civilian or military pos- 
tal services. Post office inspectors were as- 
cordingly assigned to make periodic visits 
to the various camps and installations to give 
expert advice and assistance in the handling 
of the military mails. More than 220 inspec- 
tors are so assigned, including an average of 
about 15 at overseas points or theaters. In 
addition the War and Navy Departments have 
commissioned numerous experienced postal 
employees for assignment as postal officers 
and to a great extent has assigned inducted 
men and women with postal experience to 
mail-handling activities. Over 32,000 postal 
employees. have entered military service. 

The transportation and delivery of mail at 
camps and other installations within the 
United States have been fairly well stand- 
ardized and present no momentous prob- 
lems, The task of getting mail to the armed 
forces overseas, however, is fraught with 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties. From 
the best estimates obtainable, about 2,000,000 
letters and 250,000 parcels and prints are 
transported every day to the Army alone. 
During the period set aside for mailing 
Christmas parcels in 1943, almost 20,000,000 
parcels were sent to the men overseas, and 
reports indicate that only a small proportion 
remained undelivered on Christmas Day. In 
addition to the mail-handling activities, fa- 
cilities are provided in overseas theaters for 
issuance and payment of money orders. The 
need for this service is indicated by the fact 








that about 600,000 money orders are issued 
to Army personnel each month in the amount 
of approximately $30,000,000. 

Under present arrangements, mail ad- 
dressed to soldiers, sailors, marines, armed 
guards on vessels, and members of the Coast 
Guard is transported by the Post Office De- 
partment to post offices convenient to camps, 
posts, and stations in this country and to 
ports of embarkation when addressed for de- 
livery to persons overseas. At these post of- 
fices the mail is turned over to authorities 
of the Army or Navy, who assume responsi- 
bility from that point on until the mail is 
actually delivered to the individual ad- 
dresses, and the Post Office Department has 
no further jurisdiction over such mail. All 
questions of onward transportation, routing, 
speed, and safety from that point on until 
the mail is delivered are decided by the Army 
or Navy, as the case may be. 

Mail from soldiers, sailors, marines, armed 
guards, and Coast Guard members who are 
overseas does not come under the control 
of the United States Post Office Department 
until it reaches this country and is received 
by a domestic United States post office. Mail 
from our forces in camps and posts in the 
United States enters the United States Postal 
Service when it is turned over to a post 
office or branch, generally located at or near 
the camp. Prior to the time the mail is 
actually received in a United States post 
office it is under the complete control of the 
Army or Navy, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment has no part in its handling. 

Directory files and locator cards are made 
up by the Army and Navy and are main- 
tained under their complete supervision. 
When soldiers, sailors, marines, and mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard have been trans- 
ferred, mail for them is given directory serv- 
ice, readdressed, and forwarded to the ad- 
dressees at their new locations by the Army 
and Navy and not by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Directory service of this nature re- 
quires time and retards the delivery of the 
mail. Such service must also be given in- 
sufficiently and incorrectly addressed mail, 
and this, too, causes delay. 

Reports indicate that mail for our fight- 
ing forces is flowing smoothly from the 
Postal Service to the custody of the military 
and naval authorities, who have assumed the 
tremendous task of transporting the mail to 
the individual soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
armed guards, and Coast Guard members 
wherever they may be. 

Many contingencies have arisen during the 
present hostilities which hinder the Army 
and Navy in the delivery of the mails for our 
fighting forces at overseas destinations. Loss 
by enemy action is always a possibility, but 
unavoidable delays constitute the major 
problem. Mail is apportioned to all available 
vessels and other means of transportation 
with a view to keeping losses at a minimum 
in the event of sinkings or other disaster as 
the result of enemy action, but some com- 
plaints concerning mail service to and from 
the armed forces have been received because 
of the sinking of vessels. 

The war has denied us the use of foreign 
shipping, we have lost many ships of our 
own, and yet we have more Americans all 
over the world than ever before, with the 
attendant supply problem. The transporta- 
tion of mail by the Army and Navy must be 
considered with the movement of military 
and naval personnel and war materials; and, 
as the most pressing needs must be served 
first, delay in the transmission of the mails 
may result. Although the Army and Navy 
take advantage of every opportunity to dis- 
patch the mails, at times the overburdened 
facilities at their command cannot accom- 
modate all the mail, and it must be concen- 
trated at points of embarkation until space 
is available. During all of this time the mail 


| 
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Army and Navy. In the interest of sat; 
ships must travel in convoys, which ca; 
depart until the last boat is loaded and they 
cannot proceed faster than the slowest y, 
sel. Sudden and secret movements of 
troops for whom the mail is intended ar; 
sponsible for certain delays. Similar ¢ 
culties must be confronted in the deliver: 
mail by the Navy to sailors, marines 
armed guards stationed aboard ships, as t 
tical movements frequently occasion 
tional delays in contacting these vessels 
censoring of mail by the national ce: 
ship or military authorities may account f 
some delay, but this is kept at a minimum 

Briefly, the diversion of ships to many ar 
the need for cargo space and the lack of ; ! 
craft to carry mail, unexpected transfer 
personnel to secret bases, sudden ship mov 
ments, and the consideration of the transpo: 
tation of war materials and personnel, mal 
it evident that the frequency and suc 
with which mail can be delivered to « 
seas destinations and theaters of war mu 
be determined by military and naval officials, 
so that the requirements of our fighti: 
forces may be met. : 

The fact that the Army and Navy are 
cessfully meeting their responsibilities is 
dicated by numerous reports from the inspec. 
tors who have been assigned to observe con- 
ditions and offer advice, that mail is being 
received and delivered at overseas destina- 
tions in the shortest possible time. If delays 
occur in delivery of mail to the individual 
addresses it is due almost invariably to con- 
ditions in a local combat area or theater 
which prevent immediate contact with 
addressees. Even where local conditions are 
unfavorable, mail is being delivered to the 
men in fox holes and in the front lines of bat- 
tle. Many complimentary letters are received 
from the relatives and friends of service men 
and women in overseas service and from the 
addressees themselves attesting to the efficient 
mail service being given. 

Many comments have been made regard- 
ing the rapid and regular service provided 
mail moving from our armed forces over- 
seas to this country as contrasted to 
occasional irregularity and delay accompa 
ing the delivery of mail overseas. This « 
dition is due to various reasons, the three 
most important being that less mail comes 
from the armed forces than goes out to the! 
ships and planes on their return trips have 
more room for the mail, and the location of 
correspondents in the United States is per- 
manent, while that of our fighting forces is 
not. 

Letters received by the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the public have, at times, ques- 
tioned the service being given mail from 
members of our overseas armed forces be- 
cause the date of postmarking and the daie 
of receipt indicate the passage of a con 
erable period of time. It is evident these 
correspondents do not understand where the 
jurisdiction of the Post Office Department 
begins and ends and believe this mail has 
been postmarked at post offices at points of 
debarkation through which mail from our 
armed forces abroad is routed. This is not 
the case as Army and Navy post offices travel 
with the organizations for which they have 
been established and mail placed in their 
custody for transmission to this country is 
postmarked at the overseas location. The 
time required for the transmission of such 
mail to the addressees is, therefore, in most 
cases not excessive. Army post ofiices 
branches of the post office to which they are 
attached. For instance, A. P. O., 887, care of 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y., is a branch of 
the New York post office but is operated en- 
tirely by Army personne! and money orders 
and other papers issued ard stamped by that 
branch bear the designation A. P. O., New 
York, N. Y. This has led many people to 


a 


ar 
are 


is held under the complete control of the | believe the location of all A. P. O.’s is that of 


















e post office at the city of which they ha 
made branches. 

V-mail service was inaugurated to ex- 
ite the delivery of Army and Navy mail. 
some overseas areas, however, stations 
> not yet been set up for the reproduc- 

{ V-mail. In such cases, if it will facili- 
delivery, the V-mail is dispatched to a 

yoring V-mail station to be reproduced 
forwarded to the addressees from there 

most expeditious means available; 

vise it is transported from the United 

to fts destination in its original form. 

il letters, whether filmed or in their 
inal form, are given priority by the Army 
Navy over ordinary air mail or ordinary 
rs, and are transmitted by aircraft if that 
Over three-quarters of a million 
il letters are filmed and dispatched 


ve 


ssible 


v¥-i 


il letter sheets should be used only 


corresponding with members of our 
ican armed forces on duty overseas 
should not be used in corresponding 


persons in the service of other countries, 
though they may be citizens of the 
ited States, as such correspondence would 
ugh the international mails. Under 
ting arrangements between the Post Of- 
ind the War and Navy Departments, mail 
onnel of the various service branches 
s is transported to its destination as 
domestic mail. 
The Post Office Department has numerous 
uests from the public for the addresses and 
is of soldiers, sailors,and marines. We 
of course, wholly unable to furnish the 
rmation requested, as no records of mili- 
or naval personnel are maintained by 
Post Office Department. Reference of 
e requests must, therefore, be made to 
e War or Navy Departments which entails 
additional clerical work and delay in the re- 
ceipt of the information requested. It is 
ed that persons finding it necessary to be 
nished with the addresses of soldiers write 
to The Adjutant General, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., for such information 
nstead of to the Post Office Department. 
The addresses of naval and marine personnel 
iy be obtained by requesting such data 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, and Marine Corps Headquarters, 
Navy Department Building, as the case may 
| each of these offices being located in 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ner 





The Soldiers’ Vote 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only been in Congress a little over 9 years. 
During that time I have heard and read 
many Presidential messages, but the 
message the President sent up here on 
yesterday was the most unfair, most 
unjust, and misleading statement that I 
have as yet heard. In his message it 
Seemed to me that the President went 
out of his way to insult Congress. The 
President has been asking for unity from 
all, while, as evidenced by this speech, 
he thrusts a dagger at Congress for his 
own political gain. Never have I heard 
a statement wherein the President 
labored so hard in an effort to try to con- 
vince the soldier boys that he is their 











friend and that those in Congress who | 
do not agree with him on everything he 
says or does are the soldiers’ enemies. I 
want the soldier to have a vote, a ballot 
to be voted which carries the names of 
all the candidates for whom the soldier 
desires to vote. Not just a few names, 
such as President, Senator, or Congress- 
man, but for all individuals qualified to 


e 


have their names on the ballot. Under 

| the Constitution they have as much right 

| to have a vote cast for them as the 
President has. 

In Illinois the iegislature in special ses- 


sion has already made provision for all 
servicemen to vote in the fall election. 
The only obstacle lies in the statement 
that the Army and Navy say they can- 


not get the ballot to them in time. I 
still believe that where there is a will 
| there is a way. We have a big job on 


our hands in licking Germany and Japan 
but it is not insurmountable and we are 
going to do it. So it would seem we 
could get a few million ballots scattered 
throughout the world and back again. 

The President says we should be will- 
ing to stand up and be counted. For 
myself, I will say I will be glad to stand 
up any time to be counted on this bill 
and any other legislation that may come 
before us. I am wondering if the Presi- 
dent has himself been willing to always 
be counted on vital questions. I could 
mention a few instances where he failed 
to take a position when it might well 
have proven beneficial to the country had 
he done so. 

It has been suggested that “politics 
| stop at the water’s edge.” After the polit- 
ical speech on the part of the President 
on yesterday, I do not see how he will ever 
again even dare suggest we forget poli- 
| tics during war. That speech was the 
most direct appeal for votes that he has 
ever made to the soldiers and the voting 
public. 

It so happens that the Democrats in 
the House are precluding us from voting 
on the soldiers’ vote bill as reported out 
by the committee. Arule was granted as 
far back as last Friday, January 21, but 
has not as yet been reported to the House 
by the chairman of the Rules Committee 
because the leadership in the House does 
not want us to vote until they finish 
consideration of the soldiers’ voting bill 
in the Senate. By dilatory tactics they 
feel they can pressure certain individuals 
to support the so-called bobtailed Fed- 
eral ballot. 








Russian News and Wendell Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


| HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


| Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
| granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am including an editorial from 
the Sullivan County Republican, Monti- 
cello, N. Y., of January 14, 1944, owned 
and published by David A. Kyle. This is 
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an old and infuential newspaper in Sul- 
livan County, and its ¢ rials carry 
weight throughout the county; 

This editorial on Soviet 1 tions and 
Wendell Willkie should be of interest to 
tl people, not only of my district, but 
throughout the Nation 

RUSSIAN NEWS 
Now tl t E an pr 
ks f uss G 
xed W ell Willkie's ¢ 
l wn bu ess aS V f 
S M W e « i 
dt Cl L ¢ il 
a private in A G - 
n are becom more al rel 
Mr. W h t I - 
! . a : f t : 
ed } } 
t c d bes E 
d election and t Sv 
+ ‘ 7 
i I d fu 
be r 1 i 
Ind al tl t Ss e 
E\ n +? us h +) Ss y 
fa r Mr. V let 1 
ar u t f 
doubt ar 1e’s Mm l e account is 
I a ce wil é ‘ is f ve é 
det hn whomsoeve favor 

We will forget the former mayor of Akron 
and the Harry Hopkins letter much ado 
about 1 We do know that these two 
potential candidates for the 1944 Presiden- 
tial candidacies, Rox velt and Willkie, have 
much in common in their respective careers. 
They were both members of the Democratic 
Party for years. They both take great pleas- 
ure in riding in bombers. They both seem to 
have an unstinted determination to estab- 
lish rifled W. P. A. over the whole world. 
They each have the further magnified ego to 
place themselves, as 1 nly the respective 
simple leader of the t major political par- 
ties of the Nation, but als the sole plat- 
form makers for those parties, without y 


help of other political leaders and with com- 
plete disregard of the taxpayers and voters 
Many political leaders of the Democratic 
Par do not believe that their leader, the 
President, is doing their party a favor by 
turning thumbs down on Thomas Jefferson's 
doctrine of States’ rights, and me of the 
Dem< Senators tell what they think 
about it on the floor of the Senate By the 
same token the Willkieites who claim to be- 
long to the Republican Party are doing no 
favor to their party by undertaking to con- 


vince the American people that many of the 
foremost leaders of the party, including 
Members of Congress, are isolationists, with- 


out defining an isolationist 
fore the war, New Deale1 

everyone to be an isolationist who 
there might be some way pre- 

our boys from being sent to the four 

corners of the world to be killed. Since 
war started for us we have not heard ; 
American complaining of doing his full part 
every American so far as we can see is in the 


Be 
claimed 
thought 


venting 


8S accused and 
ol 


the 


war one way or another—and no individual 
or party can appropriate for himself or it- 
self exclusively the “Win the war” slogan. 
The word “isolationist,” has in the past been 
used as a smear word, and certainly with us 
all trying and doing our utmost to win the 
war and all in the war up to our necks 
and praying for the safe return of fathers, 
sons, daughters, brothers, sisters and sweet< 
hearts, who are scattered ove the whole face 
of the earth, it is now always used a 
smear word and it can have no other mean- 
ir 

We admire Wendell Willk 2 of our 
great citizens. We do not ! 1dge him the 
support we gave him v n he is a Re- 
publican candidate for Pre We do 
not censure film ¢& I common 
traits with the New De because every 
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citizen is entitled to his own beliefs, likes, 
and dislikes; but we do wish to make an 
observation relative to a common trait of 


the two potential presidential candidates of 
the major parties; both candidates, in their 
attitude to their respective parties, have no 
consideration or respect for the party that 


has conferred its highest honor on them, 
and their attitude toward the party that 
“Papa knows best” and if you don’t agree 
with papa you should be smeared. Also both 
disregard the doctrines of great Americans, 


one disregards the doctrine of State rights 
advanced by the great Democrat Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the other disregards the doctrine 
of Washington to keep our nose out of the 
business of foreign countries, as we will ex- 
pect and do expect them to keep theirs out of 
ours, 





European Power Politics—Casualties in 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp this week’s 
Newsgram in which it is stated, “This 
country has fought two wars in 25 years 
to prevent German domination in 
Europe,” from the columns of the United 
States News, a _ periodical published 
weekly in Washington. The Newsgram 
is a review of world affairs insofar as 
power politics in Europe is concerned, 
The article is an extremely interesting 
one. 

In connection therewith I ask that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD under the same heading an article 
from the Washington Star entitled 
“United States casualties 142,289, includ- 
ing 32,662 dead.” 

There being no objection, the News- 
gram and article were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

{From the United States News] 

These are things that you can expect in 
the period just ahead: 

1. German peace soundings will grow in 
urgency; will reflect frantic effort by im- 
portant interests in Germany to find a way 
out short of destruction. 

2. Russia will be immune to peace over- 
tures. Russians stand to gain more by vic- 
tory and an imposed peace than by any pos- 
sible negotiated peace. 

3. United States-Britain will be played 
upon hardest by the Germans; will be given 
the most tempting offers. Ruling groups in 
Germany would prefer far more to let in 
United States-British forces than to take a 
chance on occupation by Russia. 

4. No German peace offer will spark prior to 
invasion from the west and the defeat of 

yerman forces in that part of Europe. It 
still is probable that the Germans will be 
forced to surrender unconditionally, that 
they can’t deal. 

Further: Germany will not weaken her 
forces facing Russia on any planned basis. 
She fears the Russians, and what they might 
do, more than anything else. 

Russia herself reflects two fears: (1) Fear 
that United States-Britain will make a deal 








with Germany that leaves Russia out; (2) 
fear that a bloc of nations will be organized 
in eastern Europe to serve as a buffer against 
Russia. The Russian agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia, her insistence on a pro-Russian 
government in any future Poland, her firm 
attitude toward Finland, all grow from these 
fears. 

Keep in mind the fact that the months 
ahead, while they’re to be the months of 
hardest fighting, also are to be the months 
of constant peace maneuvers by the Germans. 
The only hope Germany now has is in some 
kind of deal. 

Americans, who now are deeply involved in 
world politics, need to know what it is that 
is to govern the moves that will be made to 
affect Europe’s future. 

As matters stand and have stood— 

On the Russian side: Russia opposes a 
strongly organized Europe. She fears that 
its strength might be directed at her. She 
also strongly opposes a Balkan federation 
for the same reason. Russia's diplomacy is 
directed at assuring that neighbors are under 
Russian influence, that other nations aren't 
organized on a basis that might threaten 
her security or her growing power in Europe. 

On the British side: Britain opposes dom- 
inance of Europe by any one power. She has 
fought Germany twice to prevent her dom- 
inance. She has been interested in a Balkan 
federation to stand between Russia and 
western Europe. She may be forced in post- 
war to try to form a friendly bloc in western 
Europe, including a revived France, or else 
to find a basis for friendship with post-war 
Germany. 

On the United States side: United States 
has regarded itself as unconcerned by the 
balance of power in Europe. But this country 
has fought two wars in 25 years to prevent 
German domination in Europe, to block a 
European set-up that would cast covetous 
glances toward Latin America and its un- 
developed resources. United States, after this 
war, again will find its interests closely alined 
with those of Britain; will seek to prevent any 
single-nation dominance on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The question of power will underlie post- 
war arrangements. Alternatives are these: 
(1) an effort by Britain with United States 
backing, to offset Russian efforts to extend 
Russia’s power through Europe, or (2) some 
new international machinery that can take 
the place of balances of power and national 
rivalries for power. 

It still is uncertain which alternative finally 
will be taken. 

United States-Britain aren't doing so well 
in their first maneuvers with Russia. They 
appear not to be succeeding in their effort to 
restore something like the pre-war status 
quo in France, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, etc. 

To show what is happening through much 
of Europe— 

In France: De Gaulle, opposed by United 
States-Britain, befriended by Russia, is the 
temporary winner. - He’s a nationalist, not for 
too close United States-British ties. 

In Czechoslovakia: The Czech Government 
in exile is alining with Russia. 

In Italy: United States-British efforts to 
bolster the monarchy, to pump life into 
Italy’s pre-war economic organization, is not 
yielding many real results. 

In Yugoslavia: United States-British- 
backed King Peter is playing second fiddle to 
Russian-backed Tito. United States-Britain 
are having to change horses. 

In Greece: British-backed King George 
seems to be losing out. 

In Poland: Russia appears to be in line 
to win her territorial demands. She also is 
likely to force a Polish government she re- 
gards as friendly. 


All of this suggests that the post-war drift 
in Europe is to be leftward. 
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In the war itself, it is more and more an. 
parent that too much optimism in United 
States has been built around air power, that 
results from bombing are not to be s0 de. 
cisive as the air enthusiasts had promised 

There was the promise that German supply 
lines in Italy could be destroyed by bombing 
Five months later those lines seem still to be 
functioning. ; 

German aircraft production was to be cut 
drastically by bombs. Yet the British air 
force testifies that Germans are making more 
planes than before. 

Absolute air domination of the French 
coast was to result in destruction of German 
gun emplacement. Still British guns firing 
at a German convoy in the channel instantly 
bring salvos from big German guns in retur) 

This isn’t to discount the importance of air 
power. It is a first essential to any victory in 
modern war. However, the concept of air 
power as the decisive power appears to be 
undergoing a very great strain. Next few 
months will tell. 








[From the Washington Star] 


UNITED STATES CASUALTIES 142,289, INCLUDING 
32,662 DEAD 


Latest available figures on American war 
casualties total 142,289, including 32,662 
killed. 

The Office of War Information announced 
the figures today. They cover Navy casual- 
ties through January 22 and Army losses 
through December 31. 

Navy casualties were listed as 35,572, in- 
cluding 15,520 dead, 7,206 wounded, 8,562 
missing, and 4,284 prisoners. (These figures 
include Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
casualties.) 

Army Casualties to the end of December 
totaled 106,717, with 17,142 killed, 39,917 
wounded, 24,137 missing, and 25,521 prisoners, 





The Mustering-Out Payment Act— 
Conference Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the conference report on the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 be- 
cause I believe the compromise agreed 
upon by the conferees is a half-baked 
and inadequate piece of legislation 
which fails to do justice to the veterans 
of this war. 

When the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rossion] challenged the chairman 
of the House conferees to prove the jus- 
tification of the conference agreement, 
the following dialog occurred: 

Mr. May. The justification is that the Sen- 
ate would not agree to anything but that 


and the conferees on the part of the House 
had to yield. 

Mr. Ropsion of Kentucky. Does the gentle- 
man feel that this is the best compromise 
that could be had? 


Mr. May. This is the only one we could get. 


Under the circumstances it was my 
judgment that the best thing to do in the 
interest of common ordinary fairness and 
justice was to reject the conference fe- 
port and start again from taw in an effort 














» cet a bill that would really deal justly 
th the veterans. 
This bill is supposed to tide the vet- 
over from the time they are mus- 
d out until they become fuily reori- 
din civilempioyment. Costs of liv- 
have risen enormously and they are 
to be still higher when most of 
boys are mustered out. 
th everything they have to buy for 
mselves and their families gone sky- 
high in price, how far do you think the 
cum of $100 or a like amount will go in 
iing the veteran over from the time of 
discharge while he looks around for 
employment? ‘The rates in this confer- 
‘ agreement range from $100 where 
soldier has been in service less than 
60 days to a maximum of $300 for over- 
sea service. 

As a stickler for economy, I yield to 
no one, but I believe in justice even more 
than I believe in whittling every dollar 

ff the Government’s expense account. 
These boys had no option about going 

war. In my judgment the Nation has 

) option about making reasonable pro- 
vision to enable them to get back into 
private life. The Government should 
make the transition as easy as possible. 
This does not mean an extravagant al- 

wance or the appropriation of one dol- 
lar more than is necessary, but it does 
mean a more satisfactory arrangement 
than is provided for in this conference 
report. I think a better arrangement 
than the one proposed would be to pro- 
vide monthly payments to the veterans 
over the period necessary to enable them 

readjust themselves to civil life. Even 
the chairman of the House conferees, 
} May, has indicated by inference 
that the report is not satisfactory to 
him. A few days ago we authorized an 
appropriation of $1,350,000,000 to re- 
habilitate foreign peoples after the war. 
I think that we should be helpful to the 
world, but in doing so let us not over- 
k our obligation to be good to our 
veterans, too. They are making pos- 
ible a better world of tomorrow. 

In conclusion, I wish to present for 
the RecorD a telegram I have received 
from the national commander of the 


or 






agree: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1944, 
Louis LuDLOow, 
Washington, D. C.: 

American Legion suggests provisions mus- 
ter-out bill as agreed upon by Senate-House 
conference committee yesterday are inequi- 
table. True muster-out pay recognizes no 
difference between foreign and domestic 
service. Legion has case of World War No. 2 
dischargee with 4 years’ service in conti- 
nental United States discharged for injuries 
incurred in training resulting in loss of both 
hands and one eye. According to conference 
report he would be entitled to $200 muster- 
out pay, whereas one with few weeks’ service 

rseas would get maximum $300. We rec- 
ommend the principle of graduated pay 
according to length of service embodied in 
the Legion’s omnibus bill, §. 1617. 
WarRREN H. ATHERTON, 
National Commander, 
Rosert W. SISSON, 
Chairman, 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 
Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, 
National Legislative Committee. 


Hon 





| 








The Needs of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing facts and recommendations made 
by the executive committee of the Bergen 
County Board of Agriculture, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.: 


A SuMMARY OF FACTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
MADE BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BERGEN COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

PRICE CEILINGS 

In most cases price ceilings are unfair in 
the present set-up. They are not consistent 
with increased costs of production and they 
do not enable the farmer to recover from 
losses he has to take when prices are far 
below the ceiling price. Dairymen’s produc- 
tion costs have doubled since 1941 and the 
milk subsidy does not nearly effect dairy- 
men’s increased cost of labor, replacements, 
and hay. 

Recommendations: Eliminate all price ceil- 
ings, or place carefully prepared ceilings on 
everything, including all (industrial and 
agricultural) labor. If price ceilings must be 
maintained we recommend: 

1. Give farmers fair representation on 
committees which determine price ceilings. 

2. Establish a floor price and require 
A. M. A. or some other agency to arrange for 
purchase of surpluses when prices fall below 
the floor price. 

3. Notify producers of ceilings before 
planting time or before suitable times for 
breeding livestock and poultry. 

4. Place responsibility for ceilings with the 
W. F. A. rather than the O. P. A. 

FEED FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 

This area is a heavy consuming area of 
grain and processed feed purchased from the 
Middle West. Very little corn, which is essen- 
tial to livestock and poultry feeding, is com- 
ing into this area and farmers are faced with 
decreased production of eggs, milk, and meat. 

Recommendation: Require O, P. A. to re- 
move or raise the ceiling price on corn to en- 
able competitive buying from this area. Fol- 
low all reasonable measures to bring needed 
feed to this area. 

LABOR 


killed and unskilled labor will be harder to 
get in 1944 than in 1943. Most of the crops 
in this area require laborers of both types. 

Recommendations: 

1. Continue responsibility of recruiting and 
placement of farm labor in the hands of the 
Agricultural Extension Service and provide 
adequate appropriations for same. 

2. Provide a suitable insignia or uniform 
for regular farm workers. 

3. Tap all sources of available farm labor, 
such as arrangement for release of men not 
needed in the armed forces who have skill 
in agricultural work. 

FARM MACHINERY 

Local farmers did not suffer greatly because 
of curtailment in the manufacture of farm 
machinery and materials, such as insecticides, 
during the past year. Parts for repair were 


hard to get. Conditions will be much more 
difficult for 1944. Depreciation on farm ma- 
chinery is rapid in spite of best care 


Recommendation: Increase the amount of 
farm machinery and repair parts to be dis- 
tributed through the usual channels of trade 
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and simplify the met 


a) g equip- 
ment uncer qu 
AGRICULTURE CREDIT 

Credit needs were well met but there are 
too many agencies extending credit to farme 
ers which results in overlapping d cone 
fusion on the part of farme 

Recomn lation: All credit ies 
should be coor d unde e } Wwe 
suggest the Production Crec Assoc n, 

REGULATIONS 

Federal regulations are a never-ending i 
ever-changing source of irritation to farr 
ers. They require entirely too much of the 
farmers’ time which must be taken away 
from productive activities. We believe that 
most of these regulations are unnecessary 
and farmers are called upon to spend too 
much time in filing applications making re- 
ports, keeping records, filling out question- 


naires, making surveys and running from o1 
place to another in order to secure equip- 
ment, materials, and other things needed in 
their farm business 

Recommendations: 

1. Place farmers 
of all bureaus 
regulations which 


on advisory com 


having authority to 


mi 
Ith 


ttees 


set 


= 
ip 


affect farmer Require 


that farmers’ suggestions be given due con- 
sideration relative to plans of operation, 
forms, price ceilings, rationing, priorities, 
gasoline allotments, and farm machinery 
allotments. 

2. Simplification of all necessary forms and 
the elimination of all unnecessary forms 

3. Federal agencies should prepare and 
issue necessary regulations in good, plain 


English and avoid all legal terminology. 


COORDINATION ON THE 
It is recommended that all ricultural 
matters clear through one agency the 
county. County Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice is set up and is well known to farmers 
of this county. We recommend that Exten- 
sion Service be asked to continue to coordi- 
nate on the county level the many agencies 
whose regulations affect the production of 
foodstuffs 
It is further suggested that appropriations 
for extension be increased to e1 secur- 
ing necessary personnel to carry on these 
many activities, 


COUNTY LEVEL 
is 


in 


ble 





Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to call to the altention of my 
colleagues the recent address of Rear 
Admiral H. G. Bowen, United States 
Navy. Generally acknowledged as one 
of the foremost advocates of new and im- 
proved types of propulsion mach 
for our naval vessels, Admiral Bowen 


inery 


wa 


recently presented with a gold wrist 
watch by the Advertising Club of New 
York. The watch bears the following in- 
scription: 

To Rear Admiral H. C Bow t 
State Navy. from Advert Cc f N 
York f distiz hed 44 

Particularly in d of high-pres- 
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Admiral Bowen 
warded by the hi y efficient propulsion 
machinery which drives our fighting 
ships today. His accomplishments have 
been recognized by organizations outside 
the Government It is high time the 
Navy Department and the United States 
Government accorded him the official 
recognition to which he is justly entitled. 

The addre referred to above is as 
follows: 


Gentlemen, there is no need for me to tell 
you how deeply I appreciate your inviting me 
to be here with you today, or how honored 
I am to know the spirit behind the invitation. 
Actually, I feel a close kinship with you who 
have been selling America on the necessities 
and the luxuries that make life as pleasant 
in this country under peacetime con- 
yns. For a good many years._I've had to act 
as a salesman myself, an advertising man, if 
you will, and goodness knows I've sometimes 
had to use methods as high pressured as you 
sometimes are accused of resorting to. Cer- 
tainly I know the value of high pressure— 
whether of salesmanship in direct appeal, or 
steam. 

Many of you have had a close and intimate 
relationship with engineering and industry 
as a whole in the role of advertising counsel- 
man and public relations advisers to manu- 
facturers and distributors. Therefore, I want 
to tell you today something of that high- 
pressure campaign some of us in the Navy 
have had to engage in when we were trying 
to get away from engineering practices and 
theories that practically had been frozen by 
time and usage. 

Several years ago the late Admiral Moffett 
said that a second-best Navy is no better 


efforts have been re- 


as it is 


citi 


than a second-best poker hand. Most of us 
have worked on the theory that the efficiency 
of a navy is a measure of the engineering ef- 
ficiency of the country to which it belongs. 


We realize today more than ever before, that 
the most essential element of national safety 
is scientific progress, not only in the realm of 
land and sea defenses but also in defenses 
against attacks from the skies. 

We must not forget in this industrial age 
that a major essential of victory is scientific 
progress while we are at war, and that we 
must have the ingredients of scientific pro- 
gress within us even before war comes. If we 
as a Nation are to be victorious, the martial 
benefits of research and development must be 
a part of our pattern of military effort. 
Many who did not realize it before Pearl 
Harbor are thoroughly aware of the fact today. 
I hope that the lessons we have learned dur- 
ing the past two years will remain with us 
during the years after victory is ours. How- 
ever, I keep warning myself and my associ- 
ates, and I warn you too, that we should not 
relax our efforts toward supersalesmanship of 
new ideas if we are to continue to hold the 
gains in scientific progress we fortunately 
have made over our enemies. 

We in the Navy, and particularly in the 
Navys engineering division, have had long 
and sometimes bitter experience with the 
problems of scientific progress. It costs 
money to carry on experiments and re- 
search—not great sums of money, as wartime 
expenditures go, but amounts that appear 
large when war seems remote and researchers 
sometimes are classed as impractical scien- 
tists with their heads in clouds. At times it 
has been very difficult to get that money. 

But it is in peacetime that major research 
must be done, and I hope that, as a result of 
recent victories that have been to a surprising 
extent based on pre-war research, we shall 
not have the difficult time we once had of con- 
vincing the authorities who control research 
funds that such advance work must be con- 
tinued if progress and superiority over our 
enemies is to be maintained. 

Two major American scientific develop- 
ments, I could well say naval discoveries, 
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have confounded our enemies and saved thou- 
sands of American lives. One of them is an 
important phase in electronics which I can- 
not discuss here today. 

The other “weapon” I can talk about here 
with safety. This is the development we 
made in the highly complex and technical 
problem of propulsion machinery. I won't 
burden you with technical and obscure de- 
tails concerning progress in this field; suffice 
it to say that, as a result of the American 
Navy's experiments and research, we have de- 
veloped in our warships the ability to go 
farther and hit harder, with less fuel and 
lighter, more efficient machinery, than the 
ships of any other nation in the world by at 
least 25 percent. 

The machinery in our new ships, and in 
most of our older, reconverted warships, is 
known by the awkward name of “high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature steam equipment.” 
Actually this was no new thing in steam 
plants ashore, but neval engineers the world 
over thought that such a development was 
impossible on ships at sea. The story of how 
the Navy broke with tradition is a long one, 
filled with both drama and controversy. We 
had to fight long-established shipyards to do 
it; we had to battle with manufacturers of 
ship machinery. Finally, we had a good rous- 
ing fight inside our own naval family before 
the break could be made. 

High-pressure, high-temperature steam is 
simply a means of generating steam and 
superheating it in order to obtain more 
pounds of energy from each ton of coal or oil 
consumed. We first attempted this in the 
Porter class of destroyers contracted for back 
in 1932. But the attempt was made to use 
higher pressures and temperatures without 
designing machinery adequate to employ 
them. Machinery we were using then chiefly 
was of British design, similar to that used in 
the British Navy. The attempt was only par- 
tially successful. 

In 1933 we started building a new fleet. 
At that time we decided definitely to break 
with tradition to get what we wanted in new 
ships. Previously shipyards had been building 
our ships and all their parts. They were not 
too anxious to accept new machinery designs, 
for that involved retooling and completely 
redesigning their production facilities. But 
we were determined to have machinery on 
ships as efficient as any on land. To do this, 
we placed orders for new-type turbines, gears, 
and other complicated machinery with com- 
panies sometimes far inland, and called on 
them for their best workmanship. I can say 
today that we got it. Thereafter, shipyards 
became shipbuilding yards and assembly 
points for the machinery that went into the 
hulls. Only through this change in procedure 
were we able to build our present Navy and 
merchant marine. At the same time, we 
became independent of any foreign design or 
construction. From that time on, the power 
of American warships was limited only by the 
resources of American scientific knowledge 
and industrial abilities. 

Specifically, high-pressure, high-tempera- 
ture steam development resulted in heavier 
armament on our ships; weight formerly 
carried in machinery was lessened to make 
way for more protective covering. At the 
same time it allowed us to increase the weight 
and number of guns carried, so that today 
our battleships have 100 times the antiair- 
craft fire power that they had at the begin- 
ning of this fleet conversion. 

My own part in the introduction of mod- 
ern propulsion equipment has led me to the 
conclusion that the more slowly and logi- 
cally such development can be carried on in 
times of peace, the more effectively it can be 
presented to the men who must ultimately 
use it in battle. Navy Secretary Charles 
Edison, under whom I served as Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, was in thorough 
agreement with me on this, and it largely 
was due to his insistence, his influence, along 


with that of a corps of young, imaginative 
officers who realized the necessity for sup: 
ority in propulsion machinery for our fix 
that we were able to inaugurate the char 
that are being felt so much today. A) 
received valuable help from William F. Gj 
who developed the ideas of the pioneer 
created support in its early development 

My years as chief engineering officer 
the Navy were filled with controversy cent 
ing around these conversions. I had to | 
across ideas which today might be < 
commonplace, but the actual fights at tin 
bordered on the spectacular. In contrast, 
the years I spent at the Naval Research Lab 
oratory on the banks of the Potomac y 
quiet, so far as the public was conce 
but I feel that they were fruitful in er 
measures in far-reaching results—even 
cannot discuss them here, 

During those years I mainly was < 
cerned with securing equipment and in fir 
ing laboratory space and getting money 
pay for it. In this matter I found Cx 
gress most helpful. The brilliant sup} 
and farsighted achievement of the Naval Ap 
propriation Committee of the House of Re; 
resentatives, and in particular the chairn 
of the committee, namely the Senator fr 
Nevada, the Honorable James E. Scrugham 
and also the late William F. Ditter of Pen 
sylvania, and Representative C. A. Plumley 
from Vermont, who also aided in this gre 
development proved most effectivev. As 1 
our scientists at the Naval Research L 
oratory, I cannot give too much praise f 
besides bringing to light and developing th¢ 
new and original ideas, they were c: 
on to indoctrinate and instruct scientist 
and production men in commercial life ; 
well as develop schools for the training « 
thousands of future operators. However, y 
can believe me when I tell you I had to use 
some good advertising methods and some 
superheated salesmanship to make it p 
sikle for our scientists to keep at their w 

You, in your field are closely working hand 
in hand with the leading industries 
manufacturers of this country. I want 
call your attention to the position of ¢ 
mercial research in this modern industria! 
nation. The rise of commercial laboratories 
since the last war has been phenome: 
They have wielded tremendous influence 
the scientific, the commercial, and the e 
nomic field. The commercial research 
oratory represents an art that is self-sup- 
porting. Since World War days the Nav 
has maintained the closest contacts with 
them. As a matter of fact, we have worked 
hand in hand with them in the development 
of practically all new ideas in radio, in the 
engineering field, and in metallurgy. 

But, no matter how fine the cooperation 
between commercial laboratories and Go\ 
ernment scientists, there will always be 
great need for such institutions as the Naval 
Research Laboratory. No matter how great 
outside developments may be, they must b 
adapted to Navy needs. Industry is not ina 
position to carry on the unrelenting searc! 
for new improvements, new instruments, that 
a first-class Navy must constantly be de- 
veloping to keep its fleet superior. I need 
only hint at a fact you already know to prove 
my point: Where would we be today if our 
research in electronics and radio had not been 
carried on down on the Potomac long before 
commercial laboratories became interested in 
the possibilities? 

Consider this fact alone: One of that lab- 
oratory’s inventions brought about an indus- 
try that had a greater output, measured in 
dollars, this past year than one of our largest 
industries. 

There have been times, many times, when 
we were working on lots of faith but little 
money. Some of the worst skeptics of 10 
years ago now admit that if a small group of 
Officers and scientists in the Navy Depart- 
ment had not persevered in their work in the 
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tace of official inertia, compounded in many 
ces y scoffing disbelief, the United 
C es might have lost this war 10 or 12 years 
becan 

y the case may be, I hope you will 
me if I tell you a little story about 
skipper of a warship who was having 
es hearing his orders repeated at the 
; end of a ge speaking tube. In ex- 
tion he ned to his executive officer 

£ by him on the bridge. 
Some damn fool is on the end of this 
he s and everyone could hear the 
» ensign’s quick retort from below: 

“Not on this end, sir!” 

feel that your kind invitation to be with 
vou today, and this honor that you are con- 
upon me, is ample proof that you do 
believe me to have been on the wrong 
of such a tube. For my part, I accept 
honor on behalf of all the young, ener- 
ficers and the devoted men of science 


y ave labored to put across what to many 
seemed impossible ideas. 

fo move the world, Archimedes asked only 
for a sufficiently long lever, and a place to put 
it. For my part, I shall continue asking that 
1en of science, inside the Navy and out, 
ven the opportunity, the place, and the 
to carry on their experiments, for only 
through their work can we maintain the 
the m@st powerful Navy in the 

but an Air Force as well. 


} 
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Relief and Rehabilitation of Devastated 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, from the pen of Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown, who has written an ar- 
ticle published in the Washington Star 
on January 25, 1944, concerning the ap- 
propriation of $1,350,000,000 yesterday 
by the House of Representatives, under 
the title of “U. N. R. R. A.” The article 
discusses the question of the utilization 
of the $1,350,000,000 in the pursuance of 
power politics in Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 

If a section of the United States were hit 
by a mejor tragedy and funds for its relief 
and rehabilitation had to be obtained by 
private contribution in which, say, Thomas 
Lam was the principal contributor, no 

ne would be surprised if his representative 
were given a decisive voice in the distribu- 
tion of the funds. 

appears, however, that what seems log- 





nt 
JilU, 


It 


ical in regard to domestic affairs is not log- 
ical in a large-scale international undertak- 
ing. 


Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$1.250,000,000 for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the devastated and hungry areas of 
the war-stricken world. 

The people of the United States never have 
been stingy in assisting other nations when 
they were in distress. Americans contributed 
hundreds of millions after the World War to 


feed not only our former asscciates, but they \ 
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sent aid into Russia, which at 
Was ostracized by our Government, and into 
Armenia to save millions of people from star- 
vation. | 
| 
' 


that 


time | 


reli 


The ef and re n of Europe, 
l 7 y 


the United Nations governments have de- 
cided among themselves, must no longer be 
based on charity. All parties cone i 
must do their bit to raise large fund \ 
help the starved peo! le of Eur e a i | 
soon after th liberation from the Axis 
yoke, Indust and publ utilities which 


have suffered so m 
policy of the Ge 

from aerial warfare l have to be rest 
to permit quick economic 
The devastated areas cc mpri 
whole of Europe—with tl 
few remaining neutral count: 


major portion of China. 


uch fr 


. ne ¥ 7 + 
rmans and 1 


m the “torch” 


nd 


he Japanese 





rehabil 
e practically tl 
n o! ti 
les—and the 


itati 
ita 


e 


e except 


For this purpose the United States, which 
has the largest national income of the world, 


probably will be assessed an amount equal to 
1 percent of its 1943 income. 
It 





is immaterial whether or not the 1943 
figure represents the real income of the 
United States or is an inflated amount due 
to war conditions. It is argued in some 


quarters that American industry will remain 
very busy long after war, since it will be 
forced to produ whole civilized world 
everything from hairpins to machine tcols and 


the 


> for th 


planes 

3ut what appears important to many 
legislators—even though they are going to 
vote for the required appropriations—is that 


while the American taxpayer is the heaviest 
contributor to this undertaking, the United 
States has only a 25-percent voice in the 
handling of both relief and rehabilitati 

A committee four forms the di 
council of the U. N. R. R. A., in which Britai 

ussia, China, and the United States are 
epresented with equal voice, although there 
is a most unequal contribution of funds 

Nations which to receive assistance 
are to be consulted whenever their own 
countries are involved, but do not participate 
in the framing of the U. N. R. R. A.’s general 
policies 

The United States Government was careful 
to see there was no hitch in this United Na- 
tions attempt to present a solid front to the 
world. The whole matter was presented to 
the country as the first endeavor of the as- 


sociated powers to work in complete harmony 


of recting 


y 


n 
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and on the surface the project does not seem 
to involve any controversial political problem. 
But it appears that with the best will in the 
world politics cannot be kept out of the 
organization. 

Definite trends and a race for jockeying for 
political domination are only too obvious in 


Europe today 


The Russians ere in the midst of an of- 


fensive in old Poland. In Yugoslavia there 
is a bitter fight between the representatives 
of King Peter and those of Moscow. A sim- 
ilar situation is said to exist in Greece. In 


Italy these seems to be an ill-concealed strug- 
gle between the supporters and nonsupport 

ers of the House of Savoy. In France severa 
factions are preparing for a fight for powe 
after the Nazis have been eliminated ‘ 
General Charles de Gaulle hopes he will be 


l 
r 
i 


an 


the man who will guide his country’s des- 
inies. There are many who still oppose 
him. 

Feeding the starved people of all these 


countries will be a strong trump card for 
the would-be leaders Food in a starved 
country is far more important than gold, and 
the organization which has the key to the 
larder in its pocket can impose itself on that 
country. 

If the council of four were composed of 
representatives of countries not involved in 
the game of power politics we could look on 
it as adequate directorate to insure a fair 
distribution of ma purchased 


an 
the terial 


§ 


largely with the American taxpayers’ money. 





But unfortunately both Britain and 


are involved in that game : t r } - 
sentatives might be tempted ‘ t 
of “patronage” which would help t 
teges obtain political supre { e 
at least 

The fact that America has no decisive vote 
in the U. N. R. R. A. is likel é ; 
country involved in the gar ! 
tics when we favor unwittingly the formation 
of this or that puppet government in Eu- 
rope, 





Disposition of Surplus Property 
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ERS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


> CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 21 I piaced in the 
REcorD a letter from the Navy D 
ment with reference to the 
by the gentleman from Texas Pat- 
MAN] On January 10. This letter came to 
me in reply to my written inquiry which 
read, in part, as follows: 

Will you please advise me as to wh 
not the statements made by C essman 
PATMAN are substantially as h tated them. 


pari 


made 


per 


er 
Mr 


ther or 


On the same day that I wrote to the 
Navy Department, I also directed a simi 
lar inquiry to the War Department call 
ing attention to the fact that the infor- 
mation given to the House by Mr. Part- 
MAN, if correct, did not refi credit on 
either branch of the service. A reply has 
just been received from the Quartermas- 
ter General, and I include it with my 
remarks: 


AA 


War DEPAr 


Army SERVICE Forc: 


Jar 25, 1 


TMI RET 


Washinot mn 


Hon. JouHn Z 


House 


ANDERSON 


of Represe 






Washing D.C 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: I made 
to your inquiry regarding a st ment ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RE p of Jan- 
uary 10, 1944, in connection with 1 f 
soup plat 

You are informed that t! urplus of ) 
plates was not caused by t Qr r 
Corps purchasing qu ¢ _ 
inal requirements at time of 
became surplus because i s er of 
1941, a general-use bowl ¥ i to re- 
place soup } tes The ¢ t A iS 
consideret re satisfact t 1 e 
as it could be used for food g 
such as cereals and fruits 1 be r 
adapted for use in cafete -t} ‘ . 
ticularly where the six ¢ rtment ss 
tray is used 

This office instructed the Quarts rT 
and Army Service Forces dep where the 
soup plates in question were | ted } ) 
were not desired by any « er War Depart- 
ment activity. t report that prope! +n + > 
regional property cfficer of the Tr Iry De- 
partment, who has jurisdiction over the dis- 
position of surplus property it S 

The records of this office te that 
proper action was taken by the Quarter: - 
ter Corps under ex ’ 
tions 

Very truly 3 8 
E.B.G 
“ G ’ 
The Q Ge l 
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California’s Solution of Soldier Voting 
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OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, California is today holding a special 
session of its legislature. ‘The purpose of 
this session is to amend its election laws 
so that every soldier or sailor, no matter 
where located, no matter whether he 
ever voted or registered to vote before, 
may have his chance to vote. In order 
that my colleagues may know what is pro- 
posed and to determine whether the pro- 
posed amendments of the California Leg- 
islature will be effective, and I think they 
will, I am including in these remarks a 
digest of the law proposed, which was 
prepared by the legislative counsel of 
California. The committee which draft- 
ed the bill consisted of the attorney gen- 
eral, the legislative counsel, the secretary 
of state, a representative of the county 
clerk’s association, and a member of the 
legislative committee on elections. 

Following is a digest of the bill: 
TENTATIVE DRAFT WAR VOTERS’ BALLOT BILL 

DIGEST OF BILL 


Applies only to Presidential primary, direct 
primary, and general elections to be held in 
1944. 

Extends maximum period for absent voting 
process from 26 to 56 days, by changing first 
day for mailing absent voter’s ballot from 
twentieth to fortieth day prior to election 
and the last day for receipt of such ballot 
from sixth to sixteenth day after election. 

In general, moves forward by 20 days the 
time or period before election for circulating, 
signing, filing, examining, and certifying 
election papers and doing other acts relating 
to placing names on ballots. Changes time 
for completing canvass from sixteenth to 
twenty-first day after election and extends 
by 10 days the time for certifying election 
results and issuing certificates of election. 

Advances date of direct primary from the 
last to the second Tuesday in August (August 
29 to August 8), and adjusts times for 
party conventions to conform. 

Defines “war voter” to include members 
of armed forces and their auxiliaries, and 
also persons serving outside of the United 
States as (1) employees of the United States, 
(2) employees of the American Red Cross, 
and (3) officers and members of créw of mer- 
chant vessels. 

Provides that application for absent voter's 
ballot by war voter is application as to all 
subsequent elections. Provides that appli- 
cation under Federal law is to be treated as 
though made under State law. 

Makes special provision for unregistered 
war voters by treating request for absent 
voter's ballot as being also application for 
affidavit of registration. 

For the presidential primary, unregistered 
war voter is to receive affidavit of registration 
and special “war ballot” covering all parties. 
He may register, then vote for the proper 
party, and return both the affidavit and the 
ballot at the same time. 

For the direct primary, unregistered war 
voter is to receive affidavit of registration but 
unless he has indicated his party preference 
he receives no party ballot. 
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For the general election, unregistered war | signing or filing of any document or p 


voter is to receive the affidavit of registration 
and the ordinary ballot. 


An act to add sections 26.5, 
132.5, 132.6, 951.5, 2050.5, 
2799.5, 2807.5, 2839.5, 2842.5, 2843.5, 2892.5, 
5901.6, 5901.7, 5902.6, 5904.5, and 7964.5 to, 
and to amend sections 293.5, 296.5, 5901.5, 
and 5931.5 of, and to repeal section 132.5 
of, the Elections Code, relating to elections, 
declaring the urgency thereof, to take effect 
immediately. 


The People of the State of California Do En- 
act as Follows: 


SEcTION 1. The sections of the Elections 
Code, added or amended by this act shall re- 
main in effect until the ninety-first day after 
final adjournment of the fifty-sixth regular 
session of the legislature or until the Ist day 
of January following the cessation of hostil- 
ities in all wars in which the United States is 
now engaged, whichever first occurs. While 
these sections are in effect they shall super- 
sede any existing provisions of law which are 
in conflict with them, but such provisions 
are not repealed by them and after these sec- 
tions are no longer effective shall have the 
same force as though these sections had not 
been enacted. 

Nothing contained in the sections above 
referred to shall affect any municipal, dis- 
trict, or local election, it being the intent of 
these sections to apply only to the Presi- 
dential primary, direct primary, and general 
election. 

Sec. 2. Section 26.5 is added to the Elec- 
tions Code to read: 

“26.5. ‘Direct primary’ is the primary elec- 
tion held on the second Tuesday in August 
in each even numbered year to nominate 
candidates to be voted for at the ensuing 
general election or to elect members of a 
party central committee.” 

Sec. 3. Section 48 is added to said code to 
read: 

“48. ‘War voter’ refers to an elector who 
comes within one of the following categories: 

“(a) Member of the armed forces of the 
United States or any auxiliary branch 
thereof. 

“(b) Employed by the United States and 
serving outside the territorial limits of the 
United States. 

“(c) Employed by the American Red Cross 
and serving outside the territorial limits of 
the United States. 

“(d) Employed as an officer or member of 
the crew of a merchant vessel documented 
under the laws of the United States and serv- 
ing outside the territorial limits of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 4. Section 49 is added to said code to 
read: 

“49. “Territorial limits of the United States’ 
means the 48 States of the United States and 
the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 5. Section 50 is added to said code to 
read: 

“50. Whenever by any statute of the United 
States, provision is made for absentee voting, 
an application for an absent voter’s ballot 
made under the provisions of that law may 
be given the same effect as an application 
for an absent voter's ballot made under this 
code. 

“If, by any Federal statute, provision is 
made for the transmission of applications for 
absent voter’s ballots to the secretary of 
state, he shall transmit such applications to 
the clerk of the county in which the appli- 
cant claims residence. 

Sec. 6. Section 51 is added to said code to 
read: 

“51. Whenever by the provisions of any law 
of this State relating to the Presidential pri- 
mary, the direct primary, or the general elec- 
tion, any act in relaticn to the circulation, 


48, 49, 50, 51, 
2053.5, 2792.5, 





the examination thereof or certifying ther 
the certification, posting, or publication o; 
names of the candidates, or the doing of ; 
act toward the placing of the name of a « 
didate upon the ballot for any such elect} 
or the application for or delivery of an ab 
voter’s ballot for any such election, is requ! 

to be done on or before a specified time 
date, or within a specified time prior to ; 
such election, the time for doing such ; 


shall be deemed to be a date cv period of ti: 


20 days prior to the time or date specified iy 
such provision of law; and whenever by a 
provision of law of this State relating to su 
elections any act relating to the receiving 
counting or canvassing of absent voter's } 
lots, the issuance of certificates of nomi) 
tion or election, or the certifying as to t 
results of any such election, is required + 
be done on or before a specified time or dat; 
or within a specified time after any such 
election, the time for the doing of such ; 
shall be deemed to be a date or period of 
time 10 days after the time or date specified 
in such provision of law. Absent vots 
ballots may, however, be applied for and de- 
livered not later than 5 days prior to the 
election. 

Sec. 7. Section 132.5 of said code as added 
by chapter 865, statutes of 1943, is repealed 

Sec. 8. Section 132.5 is added to said coc 
to read: 

“132.5. A war voter may obtain from tl! 
county clerk of his home county the required 
blank affidavit of registration in duplicat 
He may then appear before any commissioned 
Officer of the armed forces or any minister, 
consul or vice consul of the United State 
and make an affidavit. The affidavit shall 


specify the street and number or post-office 
address of his residence with sufficient partic- 
ularity to identify it and determine affiant's 
voting precinct, and that he will be neces- 
sarily and unavoidably absent from 

county of his residence on all the days al- 


lowed by law for general registration of elec- 
tors. The affidavit shall set forth all 
matters required by the provisions of this 
chapter relating to the contents of an affi- 
davit of registration. The affidavit shall be 
forwarded, in duplicate, duly authenticated 
as above, enclosed in an envelope addressed to 
the county clerk of the county in which h: 
claims to be an elector. The county clerk of 
any county, on request made in writing, sh 
furnish the necessary blank forms of affidavit 
of registration, in duplicate, to all electors so 
applying who are or will be temporarily ab- 
sent from their home precinct. Upon receipt 
of the affidavit by the county clerk within the 
time allowed by law for registration, the affi- 
davit shall be entered and bound by the 
county clerk in the proper register. Secti 
132 does not apply to a war voter.” 

Sec. 9 Section 132.6 is added to said code 1 
read: 

“132.6. Whenever any person not a regis- 
tered elector shall apply in writing to the 
clerk for an absent voter’s ballot for the presi- 
dential primary, the direct primary or the 
general election, and the application shows 
that he is a war voter, that his place of resi- 
dence is in the county, and that the applicant 
is absent from the county in which he claims 
residence, the clerk shall mail, to the appli- 
cant, with the absent voter’s ballot, two 
blank forms of registration affidavits to be ex- 
ecuted in duplicate by the applicant. The 
aifidavit shall be in the form prescribed by 
section 230. 

“If the applicant desires to vote at the elec- 
tion he shall, on or before the day of the elec- 
tion and before marking the absent voter's 
ballot, execute the affidavit of registration in 
accordance with section 132.5 and return the 
same, together with the absent voter's ballot, 
to the clerk from whom the same were re- 
ceived. 











yon receipt thereof within the time re- 
by law for the return of absent voter's 
the clerk shall examine the affidavit 
stration and if it appears therefrom 
the affidavit of registration is properly 
ted and that the facts stated therein are 
s would have entitled the applicant to 
er and vote at the election, if the affi- 
had been executed in this State and 
the time required by law, then the 
shall be deemed a duly registered 
r for said election as of the date of the 
vits to the same extent and with the 
effect as though he had registered in 
r time before the clerk. 
‘ the affant executes but one of the dup- 
s and the same is found by the clerk 
proper form and sufficient as to the 
therein stated to entitle the affiant to 
the election, the clerk shall make a 
“ate of the affidavit which duplicate 
be used as are other duplicate affidavits 
istration. 
determining that the affidavit of 
ation so received by him is sufficient 
clerk shall deal with the absent voter’s 
returned in the same manner as other 
voter’s ballots are required to be 
with by law. If he determines that the 
rit of registration is insufficient he shall 
thereon the word ‘rejected’ with the 
f rejection and the reason therefor and 
likewise write upon the absent voter’s 
t the word ‘rejected,’ the date and the 
is ‘not registered’; provided that if it 
rs from the affidavit of registration that 
fiant is entitled to register and vote at 
election in some other county or city and 
» in this State then the clerk shall im- 
tely mail such affidavit of registration 
.bsent voter’s ballot to the clerk of such 
‘ county or city and county who upon 
pt thereof shall deal with them as 
ugh application therefor had been origi- 
! * made to him and he had received the 
affidavit and ballot from the affiant.” 
Src. 10. Section 293.5 of said code 
a ded to read: 
“293.5. The county clerk shall cancel the 
registration of any person registered who has 
ed at neither the preceding direct primary 
nor at the preceding general election unless, 
prior to the time he has canceled the regis- 
mn, he has had written notice from the 
ter, or the sworn affidavit of a friend of 
voter, that the voter is a war voter, in 
h case he shall not cancel the registra- 
but it shall remain permanent unless 
eled for any other cause enumerated in 
section 293. If the county clerk has already 
canceled the affidavit of registration, then 
n receipt of the proper information 
hin 60 days after mailing the notice pro- 
vided for in section 296.5, he shall restore the 
affidavit of registration to the files.” 
Src. 11. Section 296.5 of said code is amend- 
ed to read: 
“296.5. When the county clerk cancels the 
registration of any person for failure to vote, 
> shall mail a notice to that person at the 
address given on the registration or upon the 
last application for transfer of registration, 
stating that ‘your registration has been can- 
celed this day because you did not vote at 
either the last direct primary or general elec- 
tion and you will be required to register as 
provided by law before you shall again be 
entitled to vote, unless you are a member of 
the armed forces of the United States or any 
auxiliary branch thereof or employed by the 
United States and serving outside the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, or employed 
by the American Red Cross and serving out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States, 
or employed as an officer or member of the 
crew of a merchant vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States and serving out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States, 
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and you or a friend by affidavit has notified 
the county clerk of that fact within 60 days 
after the date of mailing of this notice. in 
which case your affidavit of registration shall 
be restored to the file and shall remain per- 
manent unless canceled for any other cause’.” 

Sec. 12. Section 951.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“951.5. For the nomination of all candi- 
dates to be voted for at the general election, 
a direct primary shall be held at the legally 
designated polling places in each precinct on 
the second Tuesday in the immediately pre- 
ceding August.” 

Sec. 13. Secti 
code to read: 

“2050.5. The chairman of the State central 
committee of each of the political parties 
qualified to participate in the presidential 
primary shall notify the secretary of state 
on or before the 9th day of February imme- 
diately preceding the Presidential prim 
as to the number of delegates to repre: 
the State in the next national convention of 
his party.” 

Sec. 14. Section 2053.5 is added to said code 
to re 

“2053.5. The secretary of state shall, on or 
before the 19th day of February of the year 
of the Presidential primary, certify to the 
county clerk of each county the number of 
delegates to be elected by each of the politi- 


mn 2050.5 is added to said 
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cal parties qualified to participate in the 
election.” 
Sec. 15. Section 2792.5 is added to said 


code to read: 

“2792.5. The State convention of each po- 
litical party shall meet at Sacramento at 10 
o’clock of the morning of the first Thursday 
in September next following the date upon 









which the primary election preliminary to 
the general election is held and shall be 
composed of the following delegates: 

“(a) Each officer named in this article 


who was nominated and elected as a candi- 
date of the party and whose term of office 
extends beyond the 8th day of January next 


following the primary election, or the ap- 
pointee or successor to fill a vacancy in the 
office of any such officer. These delegates are 


‘hold-over delegates.’ 

(b) Each candidate of the party in whose 
behalf nomination papers were filed and who 
was nominated at the primary election by 
that party, These delegates are ‘nominee 
delegates.’ 

“(c) One delegate appointed for each of the 
officers herein named, not represented by a 
‘hold-over delegate’ nor by a ‘nominee dele- 


gate’ of such party. These delegates shal! be 


chosen and appointed in the manner pro- 
vided in this article for filling vacancies in 
the State convention. These delegates are 


‘appointive delegates 

Sec. 16 Section 2799.5 is added to said code 

read: 

“2799.5. As soon as practicable af th 
primary election the Secretary of State shal 
prepare a list of the names of all delegates t 
the convention qualified under the provisions 
of this article. He shall thereupon send a 
notice by mail to each delegate which shall 
inform the delegate that: 

“(a) He is a delegate to the State con 
tion. 

“(b) The convention meets at Sacramento 
on the first Thursday in September of the 
then current year 

“(c) The delegate shall appoint three voters 
to be members of the State central committee, 

“(d) The appointment of three members 
of the State central committee shall be made 
in writing in the form hereinafter prescribed, 
signed, and acknowledged before a notary 
public or other officer authorized to admin- 
ister oaths in this State and shall be filed in 
the office of the Secretary of State not later 
than 6 o’clock of the afternoon of the Tues- 
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day immediately preceding the Thu 


which the convention its to « ven 

“(e) The delegate shall send a 
mail to each of the three ap; 
shall inform him that: 

“(1) He is a member of the c 
“(2) The committee will mee 
mento on the day following the fi 

day in September 


“(3) The meeting may be attended eiths 


in person or by proxy 

“(4) Every proxy shall be filed in 
of the Secretary of State not 1 
o'clock of the afternoon of the day 
the meeting of the committee 


sday on 

ce vy 

5, Which 
nittee 

5 i- 

Thurs- 

, 

the off » 

th ) 

preceding 


“(5) The proxy shall be in writing signed 


and acknowledged before a notary 
other officer authorized to 
“(f) F 





admir 








publi 


ur forms of proxy are enclos e 
of which he may use himself, and of ¢ 1 
of the others he shall send with each e 
notices of appointment to the State ce: l 
committee 

Sec. 17. Section 2807.5 is added to said code 
to read 

“2807.5. The convention shall be called to 
order at 10 o'clock of the morni1 ( he 
first Thursday in September by t re ing 
chairman of the State central com: t It 
shall at once proceed to the electi fa 1- 
porary chairman by roll cal f e 
alphabetical roll submitted by the s« Vv 
of state The convention s l ¢ such 
oth temporary officers as the < é n 
may determine.’ 

Sec. 18. Section 2839.5 is said code 
to read 

“2839.5. The county clerk shall, between the 
first Monday and the second M j of May 
next preceding the direct I C ute 
the number of membe f y ¢ il 
committee allotted to eac district 
or supervisor district, as the « may be, |] . 
suant to this artic] 

Sec. 19. Section 2842.5 is led to said le 
to read 

“2842.5. Each county central c mittee in 
a county containing 20 or n ibly dis- 
tricts shall meet in the court! 
county seat on the third Tuesda 1M l- 
lowing the Presidential primary in M 1944 
and on the third Tuesday in Mav « y 2 

y } and shall orgar ro by s +. 

« , nd . 

€ as it ¢ ne Vv 

7 I Vv 

hall 

it t on 

direct p and 1 <¢ ect- 

ir a cl man, a sec! is r 
officers d comn € tc I 

for carryl the cam] f 

Sec. 20. Section 2843.5 1 dded t« 1id code 
to read: 

“2843.5. Not later than 10 «¢ g f he 
third Tuesc May f v Presi- 
dential primary, the county clerk s] mail or 
otherwise deliver to the Secr r te a 
certificate showing the chair I h 
county central committee in each county con- 
taining 20 or more assembly distr 

“The county clerk shall within 10 d er 
the last Tuesday in August following the di- 

t primary, ascertain w is the nev elect<- 
ed chairman of each county central « 1it- 
tee in all other counties I la 
certificate to that effect to the secrs of 
st - 

Sec. 21. Section 2892.5 is added to said code 
to read 

“2892.5. When, as a result of any primary 
election, a person has received nomir n 
to any office without first having filed a dec- 
laration certificate, and h ] I 8 
printed on the primary elect! ballot, 
he may, at least 60 days before ed of 
election, cause his nan t n 
from nomination by filing ce where 
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he would have filed his declaration certificate 
had he been a candidate for nomination, his 
request therefor in writing, signed and ac- 
knowledged by him. When this section has 
been complied with, the name of the candi- 
date shall not be printed on the election 
ballot for the ensuing general election as a 
candidate for that office.” 

Sec. 22. Section 5901.5 of said code is 
amended to read: 

“5901.5. If the voter is serving in the armed 
forces of the United States, or any auxiliary 
branch thereof, he may make his application 
for an absent voter’s ballot at any time after 
being notified that he is about to leave the 
State or to be confined to camp, and no later 
than 5 days before the election.” 

Sec. 23. Section 5901.6 is added to said 
code to read: 

“5901.6. If the voter is employed by the 
United States or is employed by the American 
Red Cross or is employed as an officer or mem- 
ber of the crew of a vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States, he may make 
his application for an absent voter's ballot at 
any time after being notified that he is to be 
required to serve his employer at a place out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States, 
and no later than 5 days before the election.” 

Sec. 24. Section 5901.7 is added to said code 
to read: 

“5901.7. Whenever an application for ab- 
sent voter’s ballot is made by a war voter, the 
application shall be deemed an application 
for an absent voter's ballot for the Presiden- 
tial primary, direct primary, and general elec- 
tion, or such of them as may be required to 
be held subsequent to the date of the applica- 
tion, and shall be deemed an application for 
registration under the provisions of section 
132.5 of this code. 

Sec. 25. Section 5902.6 is added to said code 
to read: 

“5902.6. Where the applicant is not regis- 
tered and is entitled to receive both a ballot 
and affidavit of registration under section 
132.6, the clerk shall, in the case of the direct 
primary, deliver to the applicant the official 
ballot for the political party with which the 
applicant has indicated his affiliation. In 
the case of the Presidential primary, the clerk 
shall forward to the applicant a ‘war ballot.’ 

“The ‘war ballot’ shall be in the form pre- 
scribe by the Secretary of State. It shall bear 
the names of the persons preferred for Presi- 
dent by each group of candidates of each 
political party qualified to participate in the 
Presidential primary and shall bear a notice 
that the voter shall vote only for one group 
of the political party with which he has ex- 
pressed his intent to affiliate in his affidavit 
of registration. In other respects, the Secre- 
tary of State shall be guided by and shall con- 
form as nearly as possible to the form pre- 
scribed in article 2 of chapter 2 of division 
6 of this code. 

“If it appears, upon the opening of the ab- 
sent voter's ballots, that any voter has voted 
for the candidates of more than one political 
party, or for the candidates of a party with 
which he is not registered, or that the voter 
has failed to state his party affiliation in the 
affidavit of registration the ballot voted by 
him shall be void.” 

Src. 26. Section 5904.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“5904.5. Whenever the clerk is required to 
mail an absent voter’s ballot to any elector 
and the address to which said ballot is to be 
mailed is a point outside the territorial limits 
of the United States, he may mail the absent 
voter's ballot to the elector by air mail, and, if 
by any law of the United States official elec- 
tion ballots may be mailed without the pay- 
ment of postage, he shall do so.” 

Sec. 27. Section 5931.5 of said code is 
amended to read: 

“5931.5. If a voter is a war voter, he may 
appear, either within or without the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, to mark 





his absent voter’s ballot before any com- 
missioned Officer of the armed forces of the 
United States, or before any minister, con- 
sul or vice consul of the United States, if 
he is unable, by reason of his service, to go 
to his polling place or to go before the clerk 
of the county, municipality or district in 
which he resides.” 

Sec. 28. Section 7964.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“7964.5. When begun the canvass shall be 
continued until completed, which shall not 
be later than 6 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the twenty-first day following the primary 
election.” 

Src. 29. This act is hereby declared to be 
an urgency measure necessary for the im- 
mediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, and safety within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 of article IV of the Constitution of 
the State of California, and as such shall 
take effect immediately. The facts consti- 
tuting such necessity are as follows: 

“Many thousands of citizens and electors 
of this State are outside the State and in for- 
eign countries serving as members of the 
armed forces of the United States, as em- 
ployees of the United States, as employees of 
the American Red Cross, and as officers and 
members of the crews of merchant vessels of 
the United States. Their services are essen- 
tial in the waging of victorious war, and are 
such that they may be away from this State 
and in foreign countries at the time elections 
are held in this State. If present in this 
State, these electors would be entitled to vote 
at the coming elections and they are not now 
entitled to absent voter’s ballots. Under 
the existing election laws of this State, it is 
impossible for many of these electors to cast a 
ballot and in most cases it will be impossible 
for them to obtain and return an absent 
voter’s ballot in time for that ballot to be 
counted. It is essential to the public welfare 
of the United States and of this State and to 
the public peace, health, and safety that all 
electors be given the right to freely express 
their choice at the polls and to effectively 
exercise their voting rights. The time re- 
quired prior to the elections to be held in the 
year 1944 within which to prepare for such 


elections and to inform the electors of their 


rights and privileges in relation thereto is 
such that it is necessary that this statute 
shall take effect immediately.” 


Soviet-Polish Boundary Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following broadcast 
by Mr. Cedric Foster, radio commenta- 
tor, delivered over the Mutual network 
through Station WNAC on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 16, 1944: 


On the field of battle today on all major 
fronts the United Nations continue to ad- 
vance—slowly but relentlessly. Tonight I 
want to leave these war fronts to point out 
that in the last few weeks, actually since the 
day that the “red” armies crossed the 1939 
eastern frontier of Poland, the Soviet-Polish 
boundary dispute has received considerable 
attention. The position of the Russian Gov- 
ernment has been stated quite clearly—one 
might even say dogmatically so, regarding 
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Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Moscow de. 
clares that these Baltic states are integra) 
units of the Soviet Union—that they area 
occupied territory and as such they will pe 
freed. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, ac. 
cording to Moscow, are part of Russia be. 
cause they voted themselves into the Soviet 
in plebiscites. Therefore, the matter ; 
closed. Bluntly does Russia say she will not 
negotiate their frontiers. 

Poland, however, is not in quite the san 
category. Entry of Russian troops into pre. 
war Poland, as the advance of General Vatu. 
tin’s armies of the Ukraine continued to force 
the Germans to the westward, precipitated 
the problem. Poland asked whether the 
Russians were coming as liberators or con. 
querors. Since that time the relationship 
between the Kremlin and the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile, and these two governments do 
not enjoy diplomatic intercourse, this rela. 
tionship has been more strained than ever, 
From Moscow comes word that the Rus- 
sians would consider the so-called Curzon 
line as the future eastern boundary of 
Poland. This Curzon line was suggested as 
a possible boundary in the year 1919. It is 
well, at this point, that the Curzon line be 
understood. This line commences just north 
of Grodno on the Polish-Lithuanian frontier, 
It runs south through Grodno to Brest- 
Litovsk on the Bug River, that is the Polish 
Bug River and not to be confused with the 
Russian Bug River which is many miles away 
to the southeast in the Ukraine, south from 
Brest-Litovsk following the Bug to a } 
just north of Lwow. Then south to Lwow— 
to anchor itself eventually in the Carpathians 
on the old Austrian border. It should be 
stressed that this was a suggested line, drawn 
up by Britain’s foreign minister, Viscount 
Lord Curzon. The line was accepted by 
neither disputant. Poland and Russia con- 
tinued to struggle on the field of battle de- 
spite the Curzon proposal. The only weight 
that the Curzon line ever held lies in the fact 
that Curzon believed this line came the clos- 
est to what Woodrow Wilson believed should 
be Poland’s eastern frontier. 

Russia is willing to talk today in terms ol 
the Curzon line. The Polish Government 
and very wisely so, has not allowed itself to 
be drawn into public and Open discussion 
over the merits of any line. Poland has 
simply asked the United States and Great 
Britain to mediate the dispute with her Rus- 
sian neighbor and ally, in the war against 
Germany. As matters now stand the re- 
quest is under consideration in Washing- 
ton, London, and Moscow. 

There are two sides to this Russian-Polish 
boundary question. If there were Only One 
side there would be no controversy. There 
will be those people in this country who will 
throw up their hands in horror at the mere 
presentation of the Polish side of this dis- 
cussion. These people will point out that 
to argue the matter now will be to retard 
the progress of the war. They might even 
go so far as to say it will give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. Definitely they will say 
the question should not come to the fore at 
this moment. 

Yet were it possible to sit in on a meeting 
of the Polish Cabinet of the Government in 
Exile that Cabinet would tell us that the is- 
sues which are at stake between Russia and 
Poland are the fundamental, basic issues 
over which the entire world struggle is be- 
ing fought. The Poles will tell you that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter undeniable 
are interwoven into the tapestry of this con- 
troversy. And the Poles will say something 
else, too. They will point out—or rather 
they will ask the question—is the peace 
which is to follow this war going to be under- 
written as the war itself moves along? More 
important than that, is any one nation, and 
it makes not the slightest difference which 
nation is meant, is any One nation going to 
dictate frontiers and boundaries without all 














ipants the struggle against tyranny 
» right to discuss these frontiers 
nd-table debate? Poland would then 
conclusion—is the future world go- 
be one in which collective security is 

to the anchor to the windward—or is 
politics to have full sway, as it has 
‘past? If collective security is to be 
motivating influence in the treaties 
will bind the wounds at the end of 
war—then there must be Consultation 


ull interested parties—there can be 


lateral decisions. But if power poli- 
to be the leitmotif—then we might 
well say so right now. Why bother 


i with pretty phrases—why 
tic words—why speak and think in 
of the Atlantic Charter—or any other 
rs. Why not state, honestly and openly 

the theory on which we'll all adhere is 

of “fifty million Franchmen can’t 
mng”—it’s the theory that God has al- 
been—and God always will be—on the 
f the most battalions. 

When we consider Poland’s side in the 

ission with Russia, we know that Poland 


mouth 


ne 


e the war was not without its faults. 
d vernment is. Not even ourown. None 


; up the Polish Government of 1939 as 
Utopian state of affairs. But Poland’s 
ry has been long, and as honorable as 
European state. Its culture, which stems 
m the ninth century, has left its imprint 
on central Europe. Poland essentially belongs 
the West. Its religion comes from Rome. 
part of the West it desires to remain. 
For 120 years Poland did not exist as a 
It was partitioned three times by 
Austria and by Russia and by Prussia in 
(2, 1793, and 1795. In that year the last 
remnants of Poland were flung into chains. 


At the conclusion of the First World War 
Poland set out to regain her boundaries of 


72. In the ups and downs of that struggle, 
Russia at one time stood within the shadows 
of Warsaw. Then came for Poland the mir- 

of the Vistula. Polish armies hurled 

k the Russians to Minsk. The treaty of 
R was signed on March 18, 1921. In that 
was established Poland's eastern 
boundary which was to remain accepted by 

ll and inviolate until the early days of 
September 1939. Riga gave to the Poles a 
boundary about the same as the second par- 
tion of 1793. In 1923 the powers of the 
rid, including America * * * recog- 
zed this boundary and in 1932 its validity 


treacy 


reaffirmed by a Soviet-Polish non- 
ggression agreement * * * an agree- 
ment which was renewed in 1934 for a 


period of 10 years. 

If you were to sit in on a Polish Cabinet 
meeting tonight, that Cabinet would tell you 
hat through all the years following Riga, 
Poland had every reason to believe that her 
relations with Russia were getting progres- 
sively better. Then the Germans attacked. 
The tanks and the planes and the infantry 
if the Hun swept across the Polish frontier. 
Seventeen days later, Russia announced that 
Poland had ceased to exist as a state, this 
despite the fact that Warsaw had not yet 
capitulated, and, as such, all agreements 
signed by Poland in the past were null and 
void. Moscow said the Ukrainians and the 
White Russians living in eastern Poland could 
not be left to their fate. So she moved in 
ind absorbed the country. 

Then Russia sat down at a table with Ger- 
many. Molotoff and Ribbentrop established 
1 line to which their names have been given. 
Germany took everything west of that line 

nd Russia took everything east. Poland 
disappeared. This Molotoff-Ribbentrop line 
was west of the so-called Curzon line. It 
gave to Russia the city of Lwow, Polish for 
countless centuries. And also eastern Ga- 
licia, which never, in all history, had been 
Rrssian. Russia's claim to Galicia was vested 
in the fact that Galicia had Ukrainie 


dis 
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its population and the Ukraine was a part of 
the Soviet Union 

Then came the invasion of the Soviet Union 
by Germany. Poland had established a gov- 
ernment in exile and Russia now found her- 
self fighting a common foe. On July 30 of 
1941 Russia signed in London a treaty which 
abrogated her agreement with Von Ribben- 
trop, which outlawed the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
toff line. Thus did Poland revert to her pre- 
war status of the Riga boundary, established 


in 1921. And one should point out that when 
Russia took this step German armies were 
streaming into the Soviet Union, through 
White Russia, and the Ukraine. Germar 
power was nearing its crest. Now the situa- 
tion has turned about as the Soviet drives the 
Hun from Russian soil. Now the Soviet says 
it will discuss the Curzon line, which is not 
very much different from the M tcff-Rib- 
bentrop lin Ethnologically, says Russia, 
eastern Poland belongs to us, a statement 
which the Poles deny. From a security point 
of view, we must have it, says Russia. To 


which Poland answers, “If you need it for 
security now and in the future, why didn’t 


you need it in 1941 when you renounced 
your partition of Poland with Germany, a 
renunciation to which Anthony Eden and 
Sumner Welles gave hearty approval.” 

That is the outline of the record which 


has been written into the books between Po- 
land and Russia. You may ask the question, 
“What's to be done about it?” The answer is 
that we can’t afford to underwrite any peace 
or boundary which is drawn from the white- 
hot crucible of war. While the war goes on 
we can take cognizance of claims and coun- 


ter-claims, but to commit ourselves is an- 
other matter. Our State Department has 
never recognized absorption of the Baltic 


states into the Soviet Union. If Russia in- 
sists upon taking eastern Poland as she drives 
the Germans to the west, we can always keep 
the record straight. When the time comes 
for final settlement the world then will know 
where we stand * * * where we've al- 
ways stood. As we fight side by side with 
Russia against the Germans we can remem- 
ber that a strong Poland, erect on its own 
feet, a Poland which is not dependent polit- 
ically or economically on any state * * * 
is the best insurance for future peace. That 
is stark realism, to say nothing of the Pole’s 
desire for such a state. 

As long as we remember this we'll be on 
firm ground in the peace conference. In the 
meanwhile we can lend our best diplomatic 
efforts in an attempt to resolve the issues 
between Poland and the Soviet. 





Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr.GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to have published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp copies of 10 letters pub- 
lished in the Stars and Stripes under 
date of January 11. Of the 10 letters, 8 
in strong language, demand the right 
of the servicemen to vote in the next 
election. 

I should also like to have printed on 
the same subject, a letter which ap- 
peared in the Stars and Stripes in an 
earlier edition, under the headline 
“Want action on voting.” 
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I have in my hand a letter published 


in Yank from Set. L. C. Stoumen. who 

has served in Puerto Rico, and I ask 

that the letter be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 

[From the Stars and Stri; Janu ll, 

1944] 

Masoriry or Soupiers’ LeEtrers Rev: 
STRONG DESIRE TO VoT IN NOVEMBEr \ 
DIGEST OF MAIL RECEIVED RECENTLY BY 
STARS AND STRIPES OF TALY ON THE St - 
JECT OF THE APSENTEE SOL! VOTE PRO- 
POSALS Now BeErore CONGR! 

SUGGESTS FEDERAL BALI T 

Dear Eprror: I wish to most emphatica 
endorse the sentiments of those who demand 
action on the voting question A very defi- 
nite reactionary trend has been develoy , 
in American affairs during the past 
which can largely be attributed to the v - 
drawal of million of clear-thinking, progres- 

ve-minded youths from participation in the 
functioning of our electoral system It is 
clearly obvious that cer ninterests are well 
pleased with this turn of events and are not 
particularly anxious that their present ad- 
vantage achieved through the d i of 
war be upset. But it cannot be denied that 
there are constitutional and administrative 
obstacles involved in this issue and it might 

be well for us to consider them. However, I 

believe a solution can be found if the ma- 

jority of our lawmakers are made to realize 


that soldiers are awake to the gross injustice 


of denying those making the greatest sacri- 
fices to preserve “the American way” a voice 
in determining their Government's policy 
during the 4 vital years following the next 
national elections. Under our system the 


States have always been accorded the respon- 
sibility of conducting our elections, and there 
seems sOme doubt that the Constitution in- 
tended the individual States to determine the 
qualifications of their voters 


The best plan therefore, appears to be to 
permit each soldier over 20 to vote by Fed- 
eral ballot. The voter will mark his name 
and address on his ballot in a manner to 
preserve its secrecy and it shall be forwarded 
to his local election board. Each board shall 
be required to count his votes for Members 
of Congress, if the local draft board certifies 
as to his residence. Acceptance of Presi- 


dential votes shall be optional, but each board 
shall be required to inform those submitting 


ballots as to its disposition. I believe most 
ballots will be accepted (many States no 
doubt will adopt enabling legislation) and 


those denied will know where to place the 
blame, if any. Admittedly, this will develop 
some confusion, controversies, and inequali- 
ties, but such a law is in my opinion better 





than none at all All this reveals a serious 
defect in our method of election and a per- 
manent solution should be secured by a 
constitutional amendment, if necessary 
Corp. CHARLES MURPHY. 
WOULD VOTE, IrF— 

Dear Epitor: I wish to add a bit » this 
subject of overseas voting. To be short and 
plain, why should so much be said about men 
in service voting? There are m things 
that we men would like to write to our Rep- 
resentatives if we were civilia: B 3 
the point of voting for a man to v 
soldiers may not write to ext - 
tions to different policies while - 
fice? In other words, if a man ¢ d to of- 
fice is not gol: to be guid I i es 
and dislikes, why vote at all? I want to be 
free to write to my Representative after I 
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vote for him. I say let’s get these blasted 
Germans whipped and get back home. 
Pvt. CHarRLes A. MCABEE. 


OUR CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


Dear Epiror: I read with interest the ar- 
ticle which said that many soldiers thought 
that the President remain in office 
until the war wa It was gratifying to 
have your explar 1 of our constitutional 
right Now, if some one would explain the 
same thing to the Congress at home perhaps 
we would get tion on the Green-Lucas 
bill. The soldiers want the vote. 
Pvt. E. H. 


would 


over. 


some ac 


DECISION IS AN OMEN 


Dear Epitror: It was with satisfaction that 
we read that Congress will again consider the 
issue of the soldier vote in its forthcoming 
session. This Presidential election is without 
doubt one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the United States. The leaders se- 
lected at the polls in this election will have 
much to say about the kind of peace which 
will follow this war. The soldier in this war 
is interested in winning the peace as much 
as he is in winning the war. 

If Congress can solve this problem it will 
be a favorable sign that the post-war world 
will not follow the pattern of debacle which 
ensued after the First World War. 

Pvt. WILMER GAyYDOs. 


FEUDALISM BLOCKS BILL 


Dear Epitor: I have just read about the 
status of the G. I. voting legislation in the 
United States Senate. I appreciate your good 
journalism whereby you give both sides of the 
story—quoting the authors of the deceased 
bill as well as the “Democrats” who killed 
this democratic bit of legislation. 

I feel, however, that this matter is im- 
portant enough for all soldiers to call for 
action on this bill. This occasion calls for 
an editorial and a mass response from us to 
show the Senators, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, that we are here to fight for free- 
dom—freedom to vote, too. We will not let 
a matter of antiquated feudalism like the 
poll tax stymie the desire of most G. I.’s to 
vote in the next election Let us take 
measures to correct this while time remains. 
If we wait longer, we will be without repre- 
sentation in the affairs at home. 

Corp. Louis HEIT, 


SOLDIERS ARE NOT INDIFFERENT TO VOTING 


Dear Epitor: The indifference of people to 
the affairs of government is in many ways 
responsible for the present war. In the future 
we all shall want to participate more actively 
in all post-war policies. It is this sincere de- 
sire of the members of the armed forces to 
be effective citizens which prompts us to ask 
for favorable action on the Green-Lucas bill. 
Let us begin now—not later—to be active 
voting citizens. 

Sgt. Ken Garvey. 


DOESN'T WANT TO VOTE 


Dear Eptror: Instead of sending us ballots 
and advertisements about the coming Presi- 
dential elections, send us bullets and am- 
munition so that we can get this war over. 

The folks at home can take care of the 
election as they have done on a number of 
other occasions. We know and feel that they 
will vote for the right man, who will help 
to get us all home soon. 

Let’s use all of our machinery to win the 
war. 

Pvt. M. J. WALSH. 


NO POLL-TAX STRINGS 


Dear Eprror: Your short article in today’s 
issue of the Stars and Stripes_on the soldier- 
vote bill leaves out the essential feature of 
the new bill sponsored by Representative 
JOHN E, RANKIN. Absence of editorial com- 





ment on a development which so deeply 
affects soldiers’ rights was a very unfortunate 
omission. 

The revised bill can have only one purpose. 
By subjecting the soldiers to State voting 
qualifications, it perpetuates the poll-tax re- 
strictions which have excluded large sections 
of the population of eight Southern States 
from privileges granted them under the Con- 
stitution. In brief, it says to those soldiers 
who have not been able to meet their poll- 
tax obligations, “You may fight and die for 
your country, but you may not vote for her 
representatives.” 

I do not wish to raise a controversial issue 
here, but I think it important that we should 
know what the issue is, and how the men who 
represent us voted on it. 

Pvt. C. WEINSTOCK, 


WANTS AN AGGRESSIVE STAND 


Dear Epitor: I can think of nothing more 
bitterly ironical than the prospect of a demo- 
cratic army deprived of its rights to vote at 
the height of battle. 

Let none of us be deceived. The defeat of 
the Green-Lucas bill means the disenfran- 
chisement of the armed forces overseas in the 
1944 elections. The enemies of the Green- 
Lucas bill have employed the old dodge of 
States’ rights to rob us of our vote. The 
individual States cannot possibly create the 
means for handling the huge service vote. 
(My own State ballot reached me 40 days 
after the prescribed deadline.) Only a Fed- 


eral agency working in conjunction with the 
War Department can intelligently cope with 
the problem of the service vote. 

I urge the Stars and Stripes to take an 
aggressive stand on this issue which for us 
is no more controversial than the principles 
for which we fight. 


Pvt. (1st cl.) W. E. W. 


MERITS OF GREEN-LUCAS BILL 


Dear Epiror: The news concerning the de- 
feat of the Green-Lucas bill was dishearten- 
ing. It was the one piece of legislation which 
would have provided Nation-wide, uniform 
ballot and would have waived poll-tax require- 
ments for the men overseas. Once again 
certain Congressmen have seen fit to stifle the 
voice of a large portion of the population. 

They argue “States’ rights” as if to say, we 
are not one Nation geared to one job, with 
one object—to win the war. To that para- 
mount objective another phrase must be 
added “to win the peace that follows.” As 
citizens of a democratic country, it is our 
right and our duty to choose cur leaders 
freely. If never before, it is of the utmost 
importance at this time and during the 
coming years that we choose our leaders by 
careful thought and by the fullest participa- 
tion of all the people. Our Government 
policies in national and international affairs 
are far too serious a nature not to be under- 
stood and actively supported by the majority 
of men and women in the precarious post-war 
world ahead. This election will influence that 
period greatly. 

One might say, nevertheless, the service- 
men overseas can vote, his State giving him 


‘the procedure to follow. Upon examination 


one finds wide differences in voting require- 
ments—many States making it impossible for 
a valid ballot to be cast, owing to the lack of 
time; and most voting laws involve too much 
red tape for one to cope with. The soldier- 
vote bill would have obviated all this by 
substituting a standard voting procedure for 
all. 

To what purpose are these men driving 
when they deny to men and women in service 
a simplified direct method of voting? It gives 
rise to the thought that they are afraid of the 
voice of the people which connotes fear of the 
democratic processes. Perhaps their records 
in Congress are such that they do not have 
the support of those they supposedly repre- 
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sent and this action is merely another in. 
stance of playing politics. 

I am firmly convinced that the American 
serviceman overseas has learned to cherish hj; 
country and its high standards. I wonder just 
what he will do when he realizes his right 
are being stepped on at home. Can The St 
and Stripes give the answer? 

Sgt. Henry Hinscn, 
[From the Stars and Stripes, Italy, of 
December 30, 1943} 


MatIL CALL 
WANT ACTION ON VOTING 


DEAR EDITOR: We, the soldiers who are n 
in Italy, are 100 percent in favor of the Green.- 
Lucas bill. We are a United States Army, 
fighting for the United States of America anc 
not for any particular State. We want a 
Federal law to give us a chance to vote the 
easy way, and not leave us to the individual] 
States with their inadequate laws and delay- 
ing difficulties. 

The State laws may be all right for the peo- 
ple living there now, but not for the soldier, 

In our battalion, we have soldiers from 
practically every State in the Union. Can 
you imagine what percentage will actually 
vote if each soldier has to proceed through 
the various methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? The process takes months and we 
have little time to spare. Some of us did not 
vote in the November elections because the 
ballots reached us after the elections were 
held. 

This coming Presidential election is very 
important tous. We have to be sure that the 
proper leaders are elected. 

Why not let the soldiers vote by V-mail? 
Don’t they trust us or are some Politicians 
afraid to let us vote? The soldiers on the 
front want to fight, and they want to vote, 
They say in effect: “We on the front are de- 
termined to use bullets and ballots. Bullets 
against the Germans and Japs; ballots against 
the reactionaries and obstructionists at 
home. We want a quick victory here and a 
progressive victory at home.” 

Pvt. Michael Coleman, New York; Sgt 
Dennis J. Callahan, Virginia; Sgt 
Glenn Buzard, Pennsylvania; Pvt. 
Claud Lark, South Carolina; Pvt. 
Glenn W. Propst, North Carolin: 
Pvt. (1st cl.) Neil L. Duer, Ohio; 
Pvt. (1st cl.) Mitchel A. Podbielski, 
Michigan; Sgt. James D. Nicol, New 
Jersey; Pvt. Willard W. Thompson, 
Oklahoma; Pvt. Donald J. Henry, 
Indiana; Pvt. Joseph C. Brady, 
Rhode Island; Pvt. Louis Alter, 
Michigan; Sgt. John F. Stewart, 
Tennessee; Pvt, Carl H. Forsyth, 
Maryland; Pvt. Clarence Hamlin, 
Maine; Pvt. James E. Blake, Ar- 
kansas; Pvt. Haze L. Olsen, Idaho; 
Pvt. Irving Brown, Illinois; Corp. 
Peter P. Unas, Connecticut; Pvt. 
Alfred L. Block, Iowa; Pvt. (ist cl.) 
John W. Riley, Missouri; Pvt. A. C 
Moore, Alabama; Corp. Don M 
Fisk, South Dakota; Sgt. Donald E 
Gall, Wisconsin; Corp. J. R. Tie, 
Massachusetts; Pvt. E. A. Lewis, 
Georgia; Sgt. C. P. Roberts, Missis- 
sippi; Pvt. (ist cl.) John Fitz- 
patrick, Washington; Corp. W. F 
Beard, California; Corp. Julius 
Kaplan, Nebraska; Pvt. (1st cl.) 
Carl Ogg, Minnesota; Pvt. D. H 
Wallis, Kentucky; Pvt. S. D. Halce 
man, Jr., Texas; Pvt. (ist cl.) 
George G. Walker, Florida; Corp. E 
G. Anderson, Louisiana; Pvt. (1st 
cl.) J. C. Thomas, New Mexico; Pvt. 
Paul Lowder, Arizona; Corp. Dave 
Howe, Colorado; Pvt. Paul Winter, 
Wyoming; Pvt. Frank H. Sterling, 
Kansas; Pvt. (Ist cl.) Everett C. 
Lang, Oregon; Sgt. Harold Temple- 
ton, New Hampshire; Corp. Albert 
M. Hathaway, Vermont, 











(From Yank, the Army weekly] 
New YorkK Crtr 


December 24, 1943. 











Hon. JosEPH F. GuFFFY, 
ym Pennsylranta 
Washington, D. C. 
4 Ww ago I was in San Juan 
Dp There nd a few other men from 
nia, were pleased and proud to 
r name and Representative WALTER’s 
, 1e list of the 27 Cor essmen 
hed in our local paper) who signed the 
nent advocating votes for servicemen as 
ed for in the Scott-Lucas bill We 
so happy to read of your speeches in 
( ress Unlike many soldiers sailors, 
s, and Coast Guard men from the 
New England, and other parts 
country, who are dee} ply disturbed 
the actions of their Representatives 
ress, we are happy to feel that we are 
represented in Washington. 
e are well represented in Washington. 
nt you to know that I, for one, ‘ap- 
te your ork and shan’t forget it. 
ups you'd be interested in a little re- 
the political thinking of men serving 
nds of the Caribbean, so here goes: 
sen in Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica 
1 Islands, and Cuba for the past 3 years, 
! wy home on furlough before leav- 
r another foreign assignment. I've 
to many men in all the services, and 
ve I know what they think. 
t of all, and unfortunately for the Chi- 
rribune and the poll-tax Senators, at 
7 out of 10 enlisted men are Roosevelt 
Democrats. They’ll vote right down the 
line, especially in the President runs 
n. My personal choice for Vice President 
President, if F. D. R. doesn’t run again) is 
i ACE; no question about it. The officers 
plit maybe 50-50, with perhaps a slight 
itic edge. The junior officers are 
re Democratic than the colonels. * * * 
But don't misunderstand me. I am not in- 


ted in getting the right to vote overseas 

se I know my party will benefit there- 

by. It’s more basic than that. We fought a 
1 once over taxation without representa- 
That's property rights. But how about 
conscription without representation? How 
ut dying without representation? That's 
rights, and no phony smoke screen 
about the constitutional rights of the States 

1 hide the issue or must be allowed to in- 

fere with just legisl action. The 

te's got to be under Federal control. 

A lot has been written about the supposed 
hatred among servicemen for organized la- 
bor. Well, some of this is true. Some of it is 
the result of phony news stories such as the 
reprinted Chicago Tribune story 

out the merchant seamen who are sup- 
posed to have refused to work on Sunday 


ative 


widely 


some South Pacific port, thus forcing 
wounded and ill soldiers to unload the badly 








needed supplies. This particular story has, 
of course, been exploded, but one yellow Sec- 
1 of our press continues to spread disrup- 
poison, and Many servicemen Overseas 

k of it. Hardly anybody in the servi 


any use for John L. Lewis. * * * 





I e is amother reason for soldier resent- 

zainst labor, probably the basic one 
rvicemen resent that war workers 
lessmen are earning fancy money 





zy in the comfort of their homes ; n 
ng their lives. Aside from the too radical 

f conscripting capital and labor, as weil 
vicemen (which would well soive the 
blem but which hardly anybody wants), 
ere are measures of control which I believe 
approve. First, we don't 


ri 


most servicemen 


t strikes and we want the wage and price 
lines held. We're not economists, but we 
know enough to be scared of inflation. The 
President's subsidy plan seems sense to us 
and we want you and your colleagues to fight 

t. We want all pressure groups resisted 
The demands of steel, rail, and other labor for 


seem to us a little 





ages 
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beside the 


TO THE CONC 


we recognize that as ! 4 Cc . 


CRESS VXT 
SSION 


Jiviu 


Go F. A. P wer, for a tremendous tax 





h Ww 
dustry hard st, for tis n of contra 





for any measure which will keep war i 

way down. * * * My home is in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. While there I heard a lot of talk 
I didn't like about the way Be el 








Ce hoards labor, wastes material, 

self facilities for post-war use, and gene! 
wastes Federal m¢ ney through selfish inter- 
pretation of its cost-plus contract. Couldn't 


this be looked into? 
A final word on labor. Don't forget that 
most servicemen come trom 





families, that many of th t fathers 
were and a is 1 ur embers 

Mac hur for President Few servicemen 

W d vote for him. We don’t like his dra- 

matics. We don't like the way he argues 

grand strategy in the papers. We're afraid 

he’d be another General Grant. What got 

7 

i 


us maddest was the trial of the Selfridge Fi« 
colonel for 


ton’ 


shooting a Negro private = 
nishment disappointed many of 





s light pu 


us, but the Selfridge mess was disgus ting. 
The colonel was drunk. He shot a soldier 
because he was a Negro. And the court 


martial, composed of colonels, let him off with 
reduction to captain. Is there one justice 
for enlisted men and one for officers? L 


Patton stay. He's a good soldier.’ But I join 
with every other serviceman I spoke to in 
d-manding that each member of the Selfridge 
court-martial board be himself investigated 
and court-martialed. Never to our kncwl- 
edge has there been a greater miscarriage of 
justice in the American Army. There can 
hardly ever have been one more disruptive 
service morale. If the private, under the 
most violent of provecation, had shot t 

colonel he would rot in Federal prison for 59 








he 


years. Please see what you can do about this 
And if any further punishment can be handed 


the colonel give him all you can 
My thanks, respects, and best wishes for 
the holiday season. 
t. L. C. STOUMEN. 





A Senator Remembers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative 
Monday, January 24), 194 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. 
unanimous consent I 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Senator Remembers,” by Ja- 
cob Simpson Payton, concerning the re- 
spected and eSteemed senior Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. SmitH]. The 
art ; published in the Christian Ad- 
vocate of January 20, 1944 
aan ere being no objection, the 

Ss ordered to be printed in the Rec 

as 5 Semieate 


day of 


aSK 


President, I 
to have printed in 


al 


iCie 


A SENATOR REMEMBERS 
(By Jacob Simpson 
Senator Eu! 


na, i the de 


Payton) 
Ison D. SmiTn, of South C; 
n of the United Sta 
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1 34 years he has survived alike 
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election hurricanes and a tream f 
hat } swept f C H 12 
ast f } e cole > Ww i 
were Ser Joseph Wel \ 
J. Bev c W a E. I v 
Daniel, C uncey hb D , 
Do er, Robert M. La I H C 
Lodge, Elihu Root 
tor, I It ] 1 1 
rer cent n d f I ; 
I entered hi fice, “for I he 
your 1 llect s of Met! n during your 
youth He smiled, looke« a triue di urbed 
that anybody : uld doul his ability to 
con se 1 1 subje and for- 
ward in his « I V } a | 
have mem out Me d q 
k ) - © s bre Tht up < i W 
father was a Methodist preacher. M é 
sister married James W. Kox , a Meti t 
missionary who died in Brazil A! her - 
ter was the wife of a Methodist preacher, 
John A. Rice merber of the South Caro- 
lina Conference One of my bi 
Charles B 3; Smith, was named f one { 
the saintil t Met dist ministers of his 
and he himself spent | life in the M - 
odist ministry. And my brot r, Alex C 
Emit Met! i re 
you © ask me ifl Ww l 
Methoc 
The 1 m S C - 
lina Me j - 
Ked t fl $ ° 
C i f ¢ 
strealr k ! 
and of ir ents aur t f 
he c ‘ ‘ I ne = fT t 
W e lis t i 
de ry nstri } the ‘ I . ver 
“Did you ever he rl A. M. Creitzb , 
I ventured ‘Did I ever f Cre ) > 
he baptized n br é Char! Betts 
Yes Siree bob! There rhe nan 
Why only last Sund afternoon when I 
Harris, of Foundry Chure christened my 
grandson, I told about a funny thing the old 
nurse said about my brother when he was 


handed to her following 
there followed the story, replete with humor 
When I asked him what was the greatest 
sermon he ever heard, he instantiy re 
“Oh, yes, and I can teil you that oO 


the baptism.” And 


plied 


It was 








the sermon preached by Charles B. Galloway 

th> morning of my gradua - 
ford Col e. I shall never forget that ser- 
mon Why, under the appealing eloquence 
of the bishop, tne very ai med vibrant 
with ices from the unseen.” And he re- 
cited passages of the sermon which he had 
heard more than half a century go with 
amaz exactnes nd im} ' es Sen- 
ator SMITH i that ! that é 
second g test sermon he ¢ I rd v de- 
livered on the evening of t t same c by 
Dr. Warren A. Candler, later a t Op He 
described how after the congregation had 
concluded a hymn, a stanza of which begins 
“Other refuce heave I none the your 
preacher related numerous conditions under 
which he had heard it sung. He had lister 
to it in English cathedra ind from choir 
lofts in city churche: 

The Senator then quoted the future bish- 
op’s description of how once at ! tina 
parishioner'’s lowly cabin a g sa ad 
sung the hymn in a mann \ 1, for beau- 
ty and meaning d surpassed l the oJ 
renditions he i ever he i. Ail the m - 
cal oratory to which Senator IT nad - 
tened across the yeal r € the 
words of the speaker, which he reproduced 
verbatiz 

It was wl I qu f 
of V ord ¢ C c 
Lid } S 4 € 
eu es ?P H. ¢ I 
&¢ uf 
H i = 
+ i z . 
Jan a. 4 nie, not 
onl\ { I tT > t VILY but 
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from that of character 


ed affecti 


and scholarship. He 
mately to other instructors 
t seemed to reserve a higher niche for Pro- 
r Dupre of the science department, 
he described as “the purest man I 
r knew.” if not wishing to give 
the impression that all the piety and intel- 
lect had perished with the past, he added: 
“There is nothii fuzzy either about the 
thinking of Dr. Henry N. Snyder. His 
thoughts teel-jacketed bullets that 
mark.’ 
It was reveallir 
ing and corroding 
decades on 


And as 


are like 
hit the 
to observe that the vitiat- 
influences of three and 
Capitol Hill had left 
undimmed the glory of the traditions of 
Sou Carolina Methodism, in which the 
veteran Senator is steeped. Never once dur- 
ing a rather prolonged recital of his memo- 
ries of both humble and distinguished 
preechers did he lapse into the slightest 
criticism of them. To him the old itinerants 
glorious company. Their impas- 
sioned eloquence still rings in his ears, and 
I could not escape the belief that he places 
infinitely more value on the evangel which 
he heard proclaimed during his youth, than 
upon all the panaceas prescribed by poli- 
ticians. 

My interview was primarily to obtain some 
recollections of an elderly statesman who 
hails from the State in which the Wesleys 
once preached and in which some of the most 
intrepid pioneers of American Methodism 
demonstrated with joy and pride that in the 
warfare against evil they were expendable. 
Senator SmiTH heard from his father, Rev. 
William H. Smith, who entered the South 
Carolina Conference in 1842, countless inci- 
dents of the heroic perseverance and spiritual 
conquests by these heralds of the faith. And 
he bears proud witness to members of his 
own family who followed in their steps. 

Before our visit was concluded we had 
yielded to the irresistible inclination of 
Capitol Hill to talk politics. On this subject 
the Senator’s comments were sizzling hot. 
He would disclaim with regret that he has 
always kept the Methodist faith, but never 
that he has failed to keep the faith of his 
political party in its original and undiluted 
form. He almost gives one the impression 
that he considers himself the last surviving 
simon-pure Democrats. 

Long ago he was given the sobriquet, 
“Cotton Ep,” because of his devotion to the 
product that each recurring autumn blan- 
kets the southern fields with fleecy white- 
ness. Whoever will may choose the gardenia 
which was named for a Charleston preacher 
whose pulpit John Wesley occasionally occu- 
pied, or the poinsettia which bears the name 
of a former Secretary of War from South Car- 
olina, or the camellia which first bloomed in 
the soil of that State, but for Senator SMITH 
the emblem of beauty, honesty, and pros- 
perity i a fluffy cotton boll. “Yes, siree, Bob,” 
says COTTON Eb, “that is the flower for me.” 

He considers the interpretation of the 
Constitution by Joseph Weldon Bailey, of 
Texas, the most remarkable intellectual ef- 
fort ever heard on the floor of Congress; the 
erudition of Senator John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, the most amazing ever con- 
tained in one lawmaker’s head, and a stalk 
of. cotton the grandest thing that ever 
popped through the earth. And like the 
Senator, they all belong to the South. 

If, however, one were to inquire where he 
had seen character transformed into com- 
pletest beauty, and the Christian life dis- 
played at its best and the gospel proclaimed 
with most searching and redeeming power, 
there is little doubt that Senator SmirH 
would turn back to the scenes of his child- 
hood in South Carolina. 


one-half 


remain a 





National-Service Law 
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HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a letter from Capt. Herman 
Hirsh, of the Marine Corps, addressed to 
the Senators from Pennsylvania, regard- 
ing the enactment of a national-service 
law, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SIXTY-SEVENTH EVACUATION HOSPITAL, 

A. P. O. 230, care of Postmaster, New York, 
January 12, 1944. 

Honorable SENATORS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter is a simple ex- 
pression of my wholehearted approval of the 
President’s recommendations in his recent 
message to Congress. I am a Pennsylva- 
nian and want you to know how I, and many 
of my fellow soldiers, feel about the Presi- 
dent’s message. 


First. We are all for a national-service 
law 


Second. We are 100 percent for much high- 
er income taxes. 

Third. Keep wages from rising. 

Fourth. Inflation in our country will be a 
terrific blow to our morale and we expect 
you to prevent it. 

Fifth. We don’t want to see our children 
and grandchildren paying for this war. 

Don't let us down. 

iZERMAN HIRsH, 
Captain, Marine Corps. 


Local No. 490, U. A. W.-C. I. 0., Supports 
Six-Point Peace Program, Sponsored by 
the Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
Religious Denominations 
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HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I wish to include the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted 
by the members of Local No. 490, 
U. A. W.-C. I. O., Highland Park, Mich., 
at their regular monthly meeting, held 
in January 1944: 


Whereas it is essential to the welfare of 
labor that a peace be arranged after this war 
which will recognize the rights of all nations 
and of all groups within our own Nation; and 

Whereas leaders of the three great or- 
ganized religious denominations, Protestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic, have united in a com- 
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mon six-point program for a just 
peace; and 

Whereas organized labor should we! 
and support this joint manifestation of ; 
leadership in building a just peace and s 
do all in its power to promote a lasting y 
order: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the six-; 
interfaith statement of America’s reli; 
leaders as to the moral foundations of p< 
to wit: 

1. The moral law must govern world orde: 
The organization of a just peace depends u; n 
practical recognition of the fact that not only 
individuals but nations, states, and ‘ 
national society are subject to the sovereignty 
of God and to the moral law which comes 
from God. 

2. The rights of the individual must be 
sured. The dignity of the human person 
the image of God must be set forth in al] its 
essential implications in an internat ! 
declaration of rights, and be vindicated by the 
positive action of national governments 
international organizations. States as w 
as individuals must repudiate racial, relj- 
gious, or other discrimination in violation 
those rights. 

3. The rights of oppressed, weak, or col 
peoples must be protected. The rights of 
peoples, large and small, subject to the good 
of organized world community, must be safe- 
guarded within the framework of collective 
security. The progress of undeveloped, co- 
lonial, or oppressed peoples toward political 
responsibility must be the object of inter- 
national concern. 

4. The rights of minorities must be secured 
National governments and international or- 
ganization must respect and guarantee the 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural mi- 
norities to economic livelihood to equal op- 
portunity for educational and cultural de- 
velopment, and to political equality. 

5. International institutions to maintain 
peace with justice must be organized. An 
enduring peace requires the organization of 
international institutions which will (a) de- 
velop a body of international law, (b) guar- 
antee the faithful fulfillment of interna- 
tional obligations, and revise them when nec- 
essary, (C) assure collective security by dras- 
tic limitation and continuing control of ar- 
maments, compulsory arbitration and adjudi- 
cation of controversies, and the use when 
necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce 
the law. 

6. International economic cooperation mus‘ 
be developed. International economic collab- 
oration to assist all states to provide an ace 
quate standard of living for their citizens 
must replace the present economic monopoly 
and exploitation of natural resources by pri\ 
ileged groups and states; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be commu 
nicated to our Representatives in Congress, 
and that copies be sent to the C. I. O. conven- 
tion, to the international executive board, 
and to U. A. W. locals in this area. 


and | 
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Senator Butler Cites Figures 
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HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
“unanimous consent to have printed in 












Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
ed in the Columbus (Ohio) Eve- 

Dispatch of January 24, 1944. 
= ing no ¢ bjection, the editorial 


1 to be printed in the RE ECORD, 


vs: 


THE PROOF—SENATOR BUTLER CITES 
FIGURES 

Ss weeks ago Senator Hucu ButTier, of 
, 1 following a tour of 22 Latin-Ameri- 
ublics, charged that the Roosevelt ad- 
nad spent é 
1erance of the so- call ed good- 
r policy in Mexico, Central and South 
high pereantag ze of which had been 
nd unnecessary and some of which 
gnt boondoggling of the most pat- 

al variety. 


pproximately $6,000,- 


) in furtl 














pressed the further conviction that 

able amount of the spending not 

en unproductive of good will, but 

n negative in its effect, since it served 

to make the benefiting nations regard 
nited States as a soft touch. 

T reaction to these assertions was im- 


Vice President HENRY 
of excited 
Senator 


and violent. 
e broke out in a fine frenzy 
und indignant name calling. 


LLAR, Of Tennessee, Came loyally to bat 
dministration with loud affirmations 


Senator BuTLER was 95 percent wrong 
t the total outlay in fiscal adventures 
f the border was less than $2,000,000,- 
ll of which had been well spent. 

Now Senator Butter, after a period spent 
hering precise information, comes to 
th proof of his charges. He has sub- 

ed to the Senate independe ntly audited 


showing a total of $5,733,953,543 in 
fing, commitments, and extensions cf 
during the past $3 years only. He 

¢ ts that this is a trifle short of the 
1 six billion figure, but adds that he is 
4.5 percent wrong by cold figures which, 
mments, “is as near right as any mortal 
pe to be in checking New Deal ex- 
res,” an option with which it is 


that many who ha ve observed the 





Deal in action will be inclined to dis- 
eover, he hints that the actual total 

n nsiderably higher, since he has in- 
( d items that can be documented 
ertified, and, as he points out, the 
Washington spenders have developed to a 
1 degree the art of concealment and of 

“double talk.” 


This revelation comes opportun ely for two 
reasons First, tempted 
ur designed to show that because Sen- 
BUTLER is a Republican and this is a 
paign year, he had made and ex- 
zant charges which were without foun- 


f +) 
it disposes Of the 


loose 


} 


Secondly it coincides neatly with the up- 


val in Bolivia and the rumors of Nazi 
nination in Argentina—both beneficiaries 
the New Deal’s largesse—to demonstrate 
w futile has been the lavish outpouring 


Ainerican taxpayers’ money in countries 
> the Roosevelt administration thought 
it the money alone would purchase favors 
d good will. 
Senator BuTLErR’s observations on this point 
in his report to the Senate are well taken: 


“In Latin America, we have already found 
out what we are beginning to find out in 


ther parts of the world; namely, that money 
will not buy good will and that the Treasury 
f the United States cannot successfully be 
the agent for building our post-v-ar world. 

“It is time that we called a halt and took 
an inventory as the first step necessary in 
the direction of developing a policy that will 
be sound good neighbor.” 





J. Will 


liam Ditter 
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WOODRUFF 
Speaker, on January 
licans of the House 
held a conference 


yn olution 
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of Michigan. Mr. 
713, 1944, the Repub- 
of eae 
at W — 1 a committ 
composed of R clemnnne 
HALLECK, of Sadako. chairman; 
K.NZER, of Seneinesame: MunptT, of 
South Dakota; PLUMLEy, - Vermont; 
and NEE, of New York, prepared the 
following solution on ty death of our 
friend and colleague, Representative 
J. William Ditter. Copy of the re a 
tion was forwarded to Mrs. Ditt 

Be resolved, That we, the Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress of the United 


Mr. 


mM 
alll 


resc 


tives 


ine re 


tt 


States, desire to pay joint tribute to the 
memory of our friend and colleague the 


Honorable J. William Ditter, 
The announcement 


of Pennsylvania. 


of the tragic death of 


our associate on the afternoon of November 
21, last, shocked all of us once more into a 
realizing sense of the fact that we are “too 
full of sleep to understand how far the un- 
known transcends the what we know”; taught 
us again to recognize the truth that in the 
midst of life we are in death; brought home 
to us anew the value of the friendships we 
make to lose t soon. 

We shall sorely miss our friend, his wise 
counsel, his cheery smile, and his comrade- 


ship for all the word implies. 


“Somewhere he wings his way 
Where the immortals keep, where Homer 
how 


Has back his sight, David his little lad; 


Where all those are we dully call the dead, 
Who have gone greatly on some shining 


quest. 
He takes his way. 
for, 


That which he quested 


That larger freedom of a larger birth, 
Captains him, flying into fields of dawn.” 
Aggressive antagonist, fearless fighter 

suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, he died as 


he lived, a knight sams peur et sans reproche. 

Measured in days and years, his life was 
too short, but in accomplishment, long. He 
lived so long as to set his mark high on the 
scroll of honor of his day and generation, 
leaving there indelibly carved a record of 
which his family, his country, and his 
friends, may well be and are justly proud. 
This shall be his living monument, 

To our friend J. William Ditter: 


“e * * better than martial woe, and the 
pageant of civic sorrow 

Better than praise of today, or the statue we 
build tomorrow; 

Better than honor and glory, 
iron pen 

Was the thought ec? duty 
of his fellow nen.” 





we, 


and history’s 


done, and the love 


In retrospect we can see him on that tragic 
night, facing the inevitable fearlessly. Swept 
by storm and fate, he passed from life to 


death with the stern challenge of his courage 
on his lips. 


He can almost be heard to say: 
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“Fe 








ar deat to feel the fog t t, 
The mis in my 1ace, 
When the snows b e 
I am é he } 
he power {f the nig he press of the 
s m, 
The post of the foe 
Wi Le I Arch Fs 1 a Visibl 
form 
Ye ne s I I I St g 
For the urney is < : d tle s t 
‘ d 
And the ! s fall 
Though a t le’s to f eré lerdon 
gained 
The rew f all 
I was ever a fighter, s e fig re, 
The best and the s 
the w s of Douglas M 1, in cone 
1] us say of I 
1e «brin not d s 4 t bu 
Ci) 
I know he rid but i J 
Toc Vv ‘ ‘ I I } 
And ¢ U igt u r 
Where all his other cc ‘ 
+ . . *. . 
“Tim ecks no cire such t 
For tl I r i beli g 
How r hurt, howeve eving 
H ut if nd we 5 
Between t worlds is 
- . + ” s 
“Whatever vales we yet n wander 
Ww rrow con wl ‘ WwW, 
We have a friend, a friend out y I 
To greet us when ¥ \ j 
Out yonder someon ve know. 
“To all nity he ds u 
H the planet and 
He ri ead, the trail } ; 
Al Wihie € 1d whe 
Will never seem ag i 
Be it é olved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be trs mitted } i t 
the deceased and be s} d upon ou ( i 
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der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the follo xy address 
made by Dr. McGowan in Washington 
on January 15, 1944: 

From every quarter a persistent effort to 
plan for post-war days is under way. I 5 
based, of course, on the positive assumption 
that the war will be won d that the de- 
termination of the peace will be ours. With 
so much yet to be dont seem to be “jump- 
ing the gun” a bit. One of our Fort 
pilots, presently stationed in E nd, said 
recently, “Looks like the1 two wars 
here we're just startir 1 one the f 
at home have got already Kinda \‘ i 
they'd get in the same war we're in 

Perhaps this situation gr t of the 
fact that here at home we've surprised our- 
selves at the tremendous rev iti that has 
taken place with compa friction 
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in changing from a peace to a war economy. 
This change has made it possible for us to 
produce guns and ammunition, ships, tanks, 
plane and all the implements of war in 
such colossal quantities as to confound our 
enemies, and to-make the ultimate outcome 
of the conflict a rather sure thing in our 
home-front minds. 

We can’t be blamed for this attitude. 
Neither will we be criticized by thinking 
folks for meeting here today with the pur- 
pose we have in mind. One thing is cer- 
tain, whether pedagogues, long-haired or 
otherwise, give thought to the subject or 
not, the quantitative thinking of the dema- 
gogues will go on and on. 

Since we have so developed our mechanical 
processes that there is no predictable limit 
to the quantity, quality, and variety of our 
production, we can rest secure that the field 
of mechanical engineering is safe. Sociol- 
ogists, however, are wondering how we can 
also make the field of human engineering 
equally productive and safe. Certainly the 
fields for our effort and the possibilities for 
constructive change are literally boundless. 
Our job is to catch up with the mechanical 
engineers, to take up the slack, to make in- 
creasingly narrow the lag that distinguishes 
our present positions. 

Our road is not going to be easy. Some- 
one said, it may have been Monsignor 
Ryan, “If I come along with a mechanical 
gadget that will increase production, or add 
to our abilities to do things, I am straight- 
way hailed as a great contributor to science. 
But if I think through a philosophy of indus- 
trial relations, or government, or social wel- 
fare, I'm invariably considered a visionary 
and theorist, and, if I press it hard enough, 
a veritable crackpot.” At least such a pio- 
neer may take some comfort in what Mr. 
Churchill said at Harvard: “The empires of 
the future are the empires of the mind.” 
And no doubt the processes of the mind will 
continue to be expressed in words. 

Community organization of tomorrow is 
not to be a repetition of pre-war standards, 
We must have in mind a constant upping of 
those standards by way of making possible an 
increase in the general happiness and well- 
being of people. It goes without saying, our 
present standards of production will make 
possible a decrease in the number of hours 
worked. We will be constantly applying 
more efficient and better means to our pro- 
ductive effort, and, as in the past, there is 
every reason to expect newer inventions will 
make possible even greater leisure. In short, 
an increasingly greater proportion of work 
will be done by machine and a smaller and 
smaller proportion done by human labor. 
New inventions will shock the imagination. 
We are told the possibilities in the field of 
electronics and plastics have just been 
scratched. Without doubt, post-war years 
will give undreamed-of developments along 
these lines. The Henry Kaiser shipbuilding 
technique will be applied to hundreds of 
other fields. And just as methods of pro- 
duction are revolutionized, increasing effi- 
ciency will bring staggering production. 

In the light of all this, the sociologist is 
constantly bothering with the question: 
“How can society improve its economic 
organization so as to make full use of the 
possibilities held out by the march of science, 
invention, and engineering skill without 
victimizing many of its workers and without 
incurring such general disaster as the recent 
depression?” 

Sociologists are well aware that the in- 
crease in scientific discoveries has brought 
problems of morals, of education, of unem- 
ployment, and above all, of leisure time. Of 
course, as we increase our leisure time, there 
is a very rapid increase in the incidental 
problems involved. Social institutions are 
not easily adjusted to change. The family 
has not yet fully adanted itself to the factory. 


The law was slow in adjusting to dangerous 
machinery. School curricula were slow in 
adjusting to the new occupations which 
machines created. On all sides we find this 
lag. There is in our social organizations an 
institutional inertia, and in our social 
philosophies a tradition of rigidity. Unless 
there is a speeding up of social invention, or 
a slowing down of mechanical invention, 
grave maladjustments will continue to in- 
crease. 

As we think of the group work potentiali- 
ties in the whole social stiucture we see their 
growing fmportance in the light, not only in 
the possibility of technological unemploy- 
ment, but in the possibility of an establish- 
ment of a 6-hour day and a 5-day week. 
Yes; in the establishment of a workweek of 
even still fewer hours. Man is not a ma- 
chine, we say; his nature is not adapted to 
too much work at repetitive tasks; recreation 
is a physiological need as much as food; if 
wisely chosen it is good for both mird and 
body. 

It is conceivable that here again we may 
have another labor-management problem. 
The advantages which flow to both out of 
leisure time constructively spent need no 
amplification. Today progressive indus- 
trialists constantly seek to keep the health 
of workers at a high level in order to promote 
efficiency in production. Medical care. by 
doctors and nurses is a regular charge on in- 
dustry. By the same token, the general 
morale and mental health of future workers 
may be looked after and guarded by a plant 
personnel department which will devote much 
of its energies and thinking to workers and 
their leisure time. 

Interestingly enough, in some large muni- 
tion plants today organized entertainment 
for workers is regularly offered to break the 
monotony of the intensive production drive. 
One large shipyard in Pennsylvania stages 
what is called Lunchtime Follies. This 
calls for three performances in 24 hours so 
as to make sure that workers of each of the 
three 8-hour shifts will be entertained. The 
shows go on while the worker-audience sits 
around munching sandwiches, dunking 
doughnuts, or drinking milk. This is found 
to pay dividends in more and better work. 
Already it is prophetic of post-war group work 
in new roles. In short, the group worker of 
tomorrow will find he is a requisite in in- 
dustry. Yet, a very definite requisite in much 
the same way that the medico finds necessary 
place today. His organizing powers, skills, 
and techniques will be constantly challenged 
by the increasing number of leisure hours 
flowing to the lot of the workingman. 

By virtue of commercialization, the prob- 
lem of leisure is bound up with purchasing. 
Not only automobiles, radios, and theater 
tickets, but also many objects of household 
decoration or personal adornment are bought 
to make leisure hours more enjoyable. Busi- 
ness with its advertising and high-pressure 
salesmanship can exert powerful stimuli on 
the responding human organism. Here is 
the challenge. Tomorrow's group worker 
must tackle this problem as never before. 
Working with churches, libraries, schools, 
museums, park societies, labor organizations, 
and adult-education groups, his job will be 
to create new and untouched wellsprings of 
interest. He, too, will have to advertise. It 
will have to be intensive to compete effec- 
tively. Albeit, this charge, in great measure, 
must be part of the taxpayer’s burden. Fed- 
eral, municipal, and State governments must 
join forces with him in a common crusade, 

Of course, government participation in 
furthering leisure-time interests is not new. 
During the trying years of the depression the 
New Deal subsidized a great deal of artistic 
development to provide employment. Group 
work in communities throughout the United 
States was fostered as never before. This 
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deliberate cultivation of community ac; 
ties by W. P. A. group-work leaders , 
tributed notably to the popularization of 
music, handcrafts, and many other form 
recreation. 

Indeed, the great contribution of the F; 
ral W. P. A. during depression years re; 
sents a national foundation 
morrow’s group workers will build f 
future. Literally thousands of recreation 
cilities, such as camps, picnicking grou 
trails, swimming pools, recreation buildi: 
athletic fields, playgrounds, and parks w: 
built. 

It must be remembered, too, this revoly. 
tionary increase in recreational facilities 
gradually developed a more dynamic phil 
phy with respect to play and recreation, F 
tomorrow’s group-worker it will mean a shif: 
of interest from mere play itself to an even 
greater consideration of the effects of 
upon participants. 

In a particular sense will this consid: 
tion have to flow in favor of the million: 
our soldiers who will in due course be mus- 
tered out. Returning to cities, towns, a: 


Ys 


in all probability, will face a period of un 
justment, or unemployment, and, many of 
them, unfortunately, will be unemployable 
Theirs will be a primary claim on grow 
work services everywhere. In a very special 
way will many of our returned men stand }: 
need of personalized service beyond that 
commonly accorded members of a group. In 
this respect, tomorrow's group-worker must 
be prepared to make wider use of menta! 
hygiene in supplementing his regular ac- 
tivities. How far he can go, or should go, 
in this field will depend on many factors, 
chief among which will be his ability 
judge wisely the value and effect of his time 
so used. 

It is hoped the dearth of group-workers 
all over the country will be relieved by the 
enlistment, in private and public agencies, 
of many who are now serving in N. C. C. §. 
and general U. S. O. services. Those with 
capabilities who have been properly disposed 
in this work will have picked up invaluable 
experience. They will be needed on the home 
front in post-war action that will have tre- 
mendous social significance. 

Broadening group work in the future is 
bound to do much to break down race preju- 
dice. This is one of the most obvious antip- 
athies which has afflicted our Nation from the 
beginning. It perhaps is due in part to the 
automatic perception of physical differences. 
On the other hand, however, much of our 
traditional prejudice against certain minor- 
ity groups finds sanctuary among econom 
and other interests which are best served by 
the continuous subjugation of these group 
The outbursts of racial resentment through- 
out the country last summer indicate the 
very critical nature of this whole problem. 
But post-war America must give us an adapta- 
tion that is mutual if the varied strains are 
to be knit into a productive and peaceful 
social order. 

It goes without saying one of the biggest 
challenges that will confront the trained 
group worker of tomorrow will be the break- 
ing down of social discrimination and in- 
equality of opportunity for play and recrea- 
tion that now hinders and retards the growth 
of mutual respect and understanding among 
whites and Negroes. In this respect alread 
significant beginnings are encouraging, such 
as, for instance, the growth of joint confer- 
ences on the subject, the improved commu- 
nity-playground attitudes, the development 
of housing and recreation projects for the 
combined use of whites and Negroes, and the 
wholesome acceptance of the competing Negro 
athlete. These are specific tools of the group 
worker. May they be multiplied manyfold 
for “Jim CroWism” and its attendant evils 
cannot remain a blight on our democracy. 














k of tomorrow will have to be 


~ nn 


wor 

ncerned with youth in its early stages. 
will have to be a more definite link be- 
group work, grammar school, and pre- 


children. Preschool play groups are 
nerally accepted. This program has 
to offer. 
interesting to note that our birth rate 
n rapidly; 3,200,000 babies were born 
United States year. This is 
in ex of 200,000 more than in 
i nearly 1,000,000 more than the de- 
1 year 1933. Someone said, “If build- 
carriages wiped out the last depres- 
iding baby carriages may prevent an- 


last 


in ‘eSS 


s it may, out-of-step youth today 
the spotlight never before. One 
is sure, whether waves of juvenile 
happen or not, we are bound to get 
yf juvenile crime news. I suppose dur- 
we are easily aroused and prone 
hysterical over anything. It seems to 

war has revealed what has been hap- 

r to youth for a long time. And if we 
ing to do anything about it, it’s time 
to lift our sights from the electric 
Cer- 
any case or group worker who has 
worked with a child referred by the po- 
yurt, or protective agency, has always 
ted that the opportunity for construc- 

t ervice came as late as it did. 

Of course, it is the group worker’s job 
ever possible to buttress the ennobling 
ence of parental guidance in the child's 

rhe home must remain the citadel for 

‘ter development. Just last Sunday in 
our churches we had read to us, in the gospel 

e day, the beautiful and intimately re- 


as 


war 


\ x story of Christ's childhood. We heard 
“And He went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject to them.” Here 


e sublime acceptance of parental au- 
y by divinity itself. Here is the perfect 
pattern for the family. 

But every group worker is well aware that 
all too many parents in the United States are 

half-time parents. He well aware 

too many parents tie up their dogs at 

yet allow their boys and girls to run 

ll. He is well aware, too, that respect 

parental authority has decreased in about 

ame proportion as parental supervision 

has decreased. And, I suppose, the decrease 

parental supervision is about in keeping 

the acceptance of employment oppor- 

ties by mothers in industry and in the 

eral war effort. In short, the social 

radicalism promoted by modern industry has 

developed a philosophy antagonistic to con- 
tructive family life. 

What of tomorrow? It is unlikely that 
more tranquility will mark the home life of 
the Nation. It is also unlikely that many 
women presently earning high wages will 

nt to quit industry in favor of closer home 

All of which is another evidence of 
willingness of the modern home to shift 

; responsibilities to outside agencies. And 

morrow’s group worker will be faced with 
the job of joining forces more closely with 
the church, the school, and the community 

n taking up additional slack left behind by 
parents, who seek even wider separation from 
their God-given responsibilities. 

The extension of private and public group 
work in cooperation with the general school 
rogram offers limitless possibilities. It is in 
his field, perhaps, that greatest headway will 
e made in the years to come. Of course, the 
chool-group-work program will have to be- 
come more closely knit than at present. The 
group worker of tomorrow must definitely as- 
sume more responsibility for the leisure-time 
of out-of-school youth. The teacher, too, 
must assume active responsibility for bring- 
ing to the attention of the group worker those 
most in need of his constructive help. 

Obviously the teacher is in a key position 
to note variation on the part of the pupil 
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from accepted school and social norms. The 
child who is a disturbing individualist, and 
who does not get along well with his fellows, 
the bellicose type, the class trickster and 
general nuisance, these, and other children 
with problems, should early be brot 
attention of the group-work depar 
the school or the neighborhood center. The 
group worker, cooperating with the teacher, 
will then be in a position to help think 
through ways and means of begetting satis- 
factory social adjustments. 

After all, every child, in order to lead a 
normal existence, has to feel cooperatively 
accountable to someone for his behavior and 
conduct. Without this accountability he is 
all sail and no rudder. And, if we admit 
that many parents never demand an ac- 
counting, then this gap must be filled some- 
how. Working closely together the com- 
bined efforts of the teacher and group worker 
will help relieve the situation. Vorking 
together they will be in a position not only 
to assist in shaping the behavior pattern of 
the child, but, as they envision their larger 
program, theirs will be the ever-increasing 
job of regearing parents with home re- 
sponsibilities. 

There is a close relationship between sound 
temporal and spiritual allegiances. Prop- 
erly fostered they rest on the same founda- 
tion. They have a common blood stream. 
A force that makes one strong, buttresses the 
other. A disintegrating force attacks them 
both. The properly disposed group worker 
knows this. He is aware that the paganism 
of tomorrow will be a more aggressive, though 
perhaps more subtle, paganism than that of 
today. ' Because of this, the larger social 
aspects of his job will invariably impinge 
upon spiritual relationships. It will be 
necessary for him to work closely with the 
church. He will have to bring to his aid 
religion in the greatest challenge he has ever 
faced. 






A Ballot for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, because I 
am one of the signers of the pledge fa- 
voring and supporting a bill which “will 
insure that the men and women in the 
American armed forces shall have the 
greatest possible opportunity to partici- 
pate in forthcoming elections through 
the medium of a uniform Federal ballot,” 
I think it is particularly appropriate that 
I have asked for the privilege of placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I submit this resolution 
which urges that Congress adopt such a 
measure: 

Resolution memorializing the United States 
Congress to provide an effective ballot for 
the armed forces of the United States 

(By Councilman Sweeny) 

Whereas 11,000,000 men and women are 
now in uniforms of the United States of 
America, and many of them are fighting and 
dying on the fields of battle to protect their 
country and preserve its republican form of 
government and democratic institutions; 
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Whereas the right to al 
universal and secret ballot l 
to the republican form of g a 
living democracy; and 

Whereas nearly all of the millions of Amer- 
icans in the armed services of their count 
are so located that they cannot exercise the 
rights as citizen-soldiers to cast their bal 
in the approaching national elections unless 
the Government of the United States makes 
effective arrangements theref and 

Whereas any plan to leave the arrange- 
ments for the casting of the ballots of the 
Americans in the armed forces to the sep- 
arate States and Territories may result in 
confusion, inefficiency, interference, and par- 


tial disfranchisement; and 
Whereas the failure to provide an 
means for the Americans 


effe 
in the armed for 3 


of their country to readily cast their ballots 
in the approaching national elections will 
furnish the enemies of democracy with much 


|} mater for propaganda to the detriment < 

|} the republican form of government and 
democracy and tend to depreciate the morale 
of our armed forces: Now, therefore, the Com- 


of Detroit 
the United 


mon Council of the City 

Resolves, That the Congress of 
States, the President, and the Vice Pre 
thereof be, and they are hereby respectfully 
requested, to forthwith prov appropriate 


ident 


ide 


election machinery for the free, secret, and 
universal balloting by the Americans in ou: 
armed forces wherever they may be situated, 





nationa 


l 
St 


in the approaching 

ballots to include national 

candidates fully as thoug! 

citizens casting the same were votin 

| respective residences, with the provision that 
no election of persons to Federal office 
be valid unless the v I 
izens cast therefor have been fully and fai 
counted 


elections, the 
ate, and local 


as 





tes of the soldier- 





Resolution Opposing Loans of National 
Farm Loan Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 
; OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Friday, January 28, 1944 
| Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
| adopted at the regular meeting of the St. 
| Louis County Bankers Association, held 
| December 16, 1943: 
Whereas 
| Association 


MISSOURI 


the St 


Louis County 
advised and 


Barikers 


has been informed 


|} that the National Farm Loan Associations 
servicing St. Louis County and adjoining 
counties are soliciting loans in improved 


suburban property, that such loans are 
available to part-time farmers or suburban 
residents whose principal income is derived 
from sources other than farming, and that 
the security acceptable may be located in a 
community where the source of such outside 
income is available to any subsequent owners 
of the property; and 

Whereas it is obvious that urban 
urban property owners may qualify to 
the benefits of the 314 percent int 
offered by said National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions on long-term loans; and 





or Sub- 
receive 


erest rate 


Whereas such activity on the part of said 
National Farm Associations constitutes a fur- 
ther encroachment by Government-spon- 


sored lending agencies into the field of char- 
tered bank lending suc! encroachment 
| thereby narrowing the field legitimate 


ol 
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business opportunity for chartered bank- 
lending institution, which said field of 
business opportunity has been heretofore 
narrowed to the point of endangering the 
survival of chartered lending agencies with- 
out the assistance of profits derived from 
account-service charges and otherwise sur- 
taxing their clientele for various Services ren- 
dered; and 

Whereas the banks of St. Louis County and 
adjacent counties have now on hand an 
excess of reserves available for loans on real 
(3tate at reasonable and fair rates of interest, 
but have not been able to place such excess 
reserves in a fair proportion of real estate 
loans because of the complete invasion and 
appropriation of that field of business by 
instrumentalities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which have and are now offering to 
lend Government funds at lower rates of 
interest than legitimate business agencies in 
a competing field can meet: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, 1. That the St. Louis County 
Bankers Association view with alarm, deplore, 
and express their unalterable opposition to 
the action of the National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations in further broadening their lending 
services in making Land Bank Commissioner 
loans to part-time farmers and suburban resi- 
dents whose principal income is derived from 
sources other than farming and on small im- 
proved suburban tracts of several acres or 
more, for the reason that such action con- 
stitutes a further encroachment by govern- 
mental sponsored lending agencies in the 
field of chartered bank lending; and 

Resolved, 2. That the president and secre- 
tary of the St. Louis County Bankers Asso- 
ciation be and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to transmit copies of these resolu- 
tions to the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, president of the Federal land 
bank, St. Louis, Mo., president of American 
Bankers Association, president of Missouri 
Bankers Association, president of Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, the two United 
States Senators from Missouri, the United 
States Representatives from Missouri, and 
such other persons as the executive commit- 
tee of th2 St. Louis County Bankers Associa- 
tion may hereafter designate. 


Exclusion of Japanese Is Essential for 
Safety 


EXTENSIGN OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its timely importance and excel- 
lence in composition, a truly great edi- 
torial expression, I ask that the editorial 
which appeared in the Fresno Bee on 
January 22, 1944, under the caption of 
“Exclusion of Japanese is essential for 
safety,” an editorial which also appeared 
in the Sacramento Bee and the Modesto 
Bee, be spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as @ part of my 
instant remarks. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


EXCLUSION OF JAPANESE IS ESSENTIAL FOR SAFETY 


Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, the top military 
leader on the Pacific coast during the Japa- 
nese evacuation in 1942, has filed a report 


with the War Department which should cause 
those urging the return of the Nipponese to 
the west coast to think twice before advo- 
cating such a policy. 

The general said that prior to the evacu- 
ation substantially every ship leaving Pacific 
ports was attacked by enemy submarines, in- 
dicating conclusively the operation of some 
methed of shore-to-ship communication. 
Signal lights and short-wave radio transmit- 
ters were found. Japanese flanked almost 
every military field and utility installation. 
It was mofe than a coincidence, he remarks, 
that where no military installations existed, 
no Japanese were to be found. 

General DeWitt, now attached to the War 
College, fiatiy asserts that the security of the 
Pacific coast requires the continued exclu- 
sion of the Japanese from this area. 

Every citizen of the west coast who has 
the welfare of his country and home at heart 
should agree unqualifiedly with General De- 
Witt. 

Surprising, however, there are some persons, 
many of them merely misguided, who favor 
the immediate return of the Japanese to the 
coast. 

They have introduced such extraneous ele- 
ments as race hatred, constitutional rights, 
and discrimination, when they must know 
they are not and have not been a factor in 
the evacuation. These are dragged in merely 
to befog the issue. 

Only one consideration is involved here, 
and that is military security. And the man 
most qualified to speak on the subject de- 
clares continued exclusion is a requirement 
for security. 

Some who shed crocodile tears for the plight 
of the Japanese say they never have encoun- 
tered a disloyal one. By the same token they 
would dispute that Antarctica is cold because 
they have not been there. 

If these people want to talk about consti- 
tutional rights, they might have a word to say 
for the 130,000,000 Americans who have the 
constitutional right to see that their homes 
and security are protected. 

Those who would bring back the loyal and 
continue exclusion of the disloyal would do 
well to reveal their formula for separating 
the white sheep from the black. 

The simple fact of the case is, there is none. 

It cannot be done on the basis of citizen- 
ship. In his report, General DeWitt points 
out that “thousands of American-born Jap- 
anese had gone to Japan to receive their edu- 
cation and indoctrination there and had be- 
come rabidly pro-Japanese.” 

Under the circumstances, the sensible policy 
to maintain on the west coast is to keep them 
out. 


Waste-Basket Fodder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr, ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who heard or have 
read the remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] on November 19, 
1943, were probably not as surprised as 
the Director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation professed to be to learn that 
Uncle Sam is the No, 1 publisher in the 
United States. We all have waste 
baskets, and I will venture to say that the 
bulk of the material which fills each of 
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them every day consists of assorted vari- 
eties of claptrap which come to our 
offices daily, unsolicited, from dozens of 
Federal agencies. 

It was rather surprising, nevertheless 
to learn that these Government agenci 
used 40 percent more paper during the 
last fiscal year than they did in the pr: 
vious fiscal year. This in spite of the fa 
that the private publishers have taken a 
23-percent cut in paper supply and the 
Nation is busily engaged in another 
scrap-paper salvage campaign, 

However, Members of Congress are n 
the only ones who continually receive a 
superabundant supply of waste-bask: 
fodder. The daily, biweekly, and ws 
newspapers in the United States ars 
ceiving more than their share. Out i: 
California, in my congressional district, 
these newspaper publishers are getting 
fed up. One of them who believes ir 
saying what he thinks wrote me recently 
as follows: 

FRIEND JACK: I enclose package of news re 
leases from O. P. A., etc., for the month 
December—a short month, because the | 
and gals had holidays to entertain them 
they didn’t have to bend their energies t 
much to releases, In fact, we got about 
much in the whole month of December as ws 
have already in January. 

My point is not that the releases are 1 
news and valuable to the public. The p 
is that whenever any news emanates fron 
C. P. A. it is released in Washington to Unite 
Press, Associated Press, International Ne 
Service, and radio, and transmitted pront 
to the dear public through the press and over 
the air. Then, that being the case, whynel 
does every stooge all along the line feel it on 
of his bounden duties to rewrite it and send 
it along to his underlings and to the pre 
The duplication is terrific, costly, wasteful of 
man and woman power, and raises gener: 
havoc with editorial minds and dispositio1 

The O. W. IL—a misnomer, it should be 
Office to Ward Off Information—should be 
curbed and plenty. Its handling of 
remarks credited, wrongly or rightly, to G 
eral Marshall, anent the labor leaders, should 
cure the O. W. I. of any more funds. If 
they can't do any better than that they 
better quit and if it were in my power they'd 
quit or work for nothing. 


Mr. Speaker, the package of news re 
leases to which this friend of mine refers 
consisted of 34, count them, 34 news r 
leases from the regional O. P. A. office i 
San Francisco, 4 news releases from the 
Tenth Regional War Labor Board, 2 re- 
leases from the regional office of O. D. T., 
and 1 each from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Navy, all in the month of 
December. Highly significant is the fact 
that his paper did not publish a single 
one of the articles. Most of those he 
forwarded to me were appropriately 
marked in his own firm handwriting 
“More fertilizer.” 

Frankly, I doubt that any of the 45 or 
50 newspapers in my district used more 
than 2 or 3 of the canned news releases. 
What does this indicate? Waste, ex- 
travagance, duplication and lost man- 
power: What is the remedy? Drastic 
reductions in the funds that are appro- 
priated to our Government agencies for 
the printing and mailing of so-called 
news releases that are dead and buried 
before they are born. 
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The Children Speak | Vincent X&. Flaherty, redheaded. top- u -time A — 
cea notch sports writer fe e Times-Herald 7 ; , 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Comes Sors Wien & Hatural. He advo- 5 , 
cates the creation of a sports hall of fame aa 
- for Washington to accommodate every- ad fr. Kelly i , 
HON. JOHN 7 COCHRAN thing from football to darts. I urge wy of the Mave Enos ; 
Bob Simmons, popular president of the 0 perce of A ca’s e 1 
CP Bes | Touchdown Club, to get his influential y military service 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES and virile organization behind this move- Wi we thing the sect V g 
sinensis iii a } ment. I urge the Congress to support it, | D's figures mighty high, wv 
Friday, January 28, 1944 | and I feel certain that the American | #™Portant wee Se Se 4 . 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, no let- public that loves clean sports will endorse an eee eer dhe 
ters impress me more than communica- | this splendid undertaking. —— a 
is from children. I received in this | In sppport of Mr. Flaherty’s sugges- One good way to do the we tl s to 
ning’s mail some letters written by | tion, I am happy to include as part of | 8&* Such outfits as the Touchdown Clu 
members of the freshman class of the | my remarks an editorial which appeared ex eae > Sy Ree Te sees 
Roosevelt High School, in St.Louis. The | in the January 26, 1944, issue of the | 4 first-rate oreanizer of macs interest In euch 
ect discussed in each of the letters is | Washington Times-Herald entitled | matters. anes : _ 


the condition of the unfortunate chil- 
dren in occupied countries abroad. They 
constitute an appeal for help for the lit- 
ynes who are suffering abroad. Some 
them endorse the United Nations Re- 
Rehabilitation legislation. The let- 
were sent to me by Miss Charity 
ace, a teacher whom I have had the 
sure of knowing for many, many 
s. The children are her pupils, 
In their appeal the children are 
rmed over what might happen in the 
Unless they are properly fed, 
fear twisted minds and bodies. 
They speak of having heard arguments 
on both sides of the question, especially 
» one that food might fall in the ene- 
y’s hands. They pray that some way 
n be found to send the needed food and 
dical supplies to the children of Po- 
nd, Holland, Belgium, and other occu- 
1 countries. 
The pupils who have written me are 
Lydia Saunders, Tom Bryant, Eunice 


noe 


>» 2 


— 
ilc, 


— 


Muhler, Robert Kraft, Charlotte Kasten,’ 


Betty Rose Zeis, Patsy Starkey, Herbert 
Richtter, Marilyn Pope, Lois Hughes, 
Ruth Hofmann, Patricia Gerber, Winnie 
Franklin, Delores Colbert, and Juanita 
Brown, 

I, teo, Mr. Speaker, hope that the day 
is not far distant when these children in 
the Nazi-occupied countries will receive 
the relief that they need so much at the 
moment, 





Sports Hall of Fame for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the world 
looks with hope to Washington, D. C., the 
busy Capital of the United States—some- 
times looked upon as the Capital of the 
world. Yet, even in this hustling, bus- 
tling citadel, proper facilities for various 
undertakings are lacking. 
ticularly to an appropriate athletic 
stadium. In the nearby Baltimore Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, exhibition games can 
accommodate 60,000 spectators while the 
maximum capacity for championship 
events here in the Redskin city is 36,000. 


I refer par- 


“Sports Hall of Fame for Washington”: 
Sports HALL OF FAME FOR WASHINGTON 
Already the talk about war memorials is 

hotting up. Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 

has crashed through with a proposal for 
postwar project No. 1 for Manhattan. It 
would cost between $88,700,000 and $126,- 

800,000 and contain a fashion center, opera 

house, convention hall, music and industrial 

arts headquarters, plus the usual helicopter 
landing field on the roof and auto park in 
the basement. 

ll this, as a memorial to the war dead 
There are imperfections in such a layout, but 
it is at least in the right mood, in that it 
emphasizes life and activity, not death and 
stillness. 

No doubt some busy brain among the Fed- 
eral planners is sketching out plans to build 
the usual marble mammoth in Washington 
as a memorial to the war dead of the Nation 
and city. We hope not. 

With all due respect for the World War No. 
1 thought and sentiment that resulted 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, we think one such 
memorial as that is enough. 

On January 11, Vincent X. Flaherty pro- 
posed in his sports column for this paper 
that there be established in Washington a 
sports hall of fame and an attached stadium 
designed to accommodate everything from 
football to darts. 

MR. FLAHERTY EXPLAINS 


Mr. Flaherty has explained his idea as fol- 
lows: 

“There is a lot of hullabaloo about physical 
fitness in peace as Well as during war. You 
get it in the schools and in factories. It’s 
a big thing—big enough, I think, to rate 
recognition here in the Capital City of the 
United States. 

“After the war, millions of tourists will 
visit the Nation’s Capital. A must stop on 
their tour would be the sports hall of fame— 
a place where the fellow from Keokuk, and 
Miles City, might pause and browse around 
and absorb the lore and legend of America’s 
great sports—baseball and football and golf 
and teiunis and racing and boxing and all 
the rest 

“The hall could be a place where great 
championships could be contested for, and it 
could also house the headquarters of all 
sports. Professional sports could hold their 
annual meetings in it. This is the legislative 
city. The Nation is managed here in Wash- 
ington. It’s the place where all sports should 
have their administrative headquarters.” 

It just so happens that there is this very 
day an excellent occasion for official consid- 
eration of Mr. Flaherty'’s proposition. The 
Office of Physical Fitness of the Federal Se- 
curity Administration is holding a general 
national meeting here to discuss ways and 
means of improving the American physique. 

John B. Kelly, of Philadelphia, is general 
chairman. Myr. Kelly, world’s champion 


in 
if 


Mr. Simmons kno 
th. impor 
including a sports 
general headin 
Washington 

We hope the Office of Physical Fitness ca 
him into its d gives consideration 
to our Mr. Flaherty’s thought 

But whether it does or not 
think the board of trade 
] should get 







sessions al 
we certainly do 
and other purely 
cal interests 


If the Federal Government won’t do any- 
thing, we suggest bonds be offered to the gen- 
eral public of this city The money would 
be forthcoming in short order and, what i 
more, the fans’ flocking to the stadium would 
pay e whole thing out in a very few yea! 





The H. O. L. C. Record in the State of 


Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. John H. Fahey, dated January 
24, 1944: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BaNK ADMINIST 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1944. 

JoHN W. McCorMAcK 

House of R ntatives 
Washington 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Ws 

be intere 


REMARKS 


Friday, January 28 


RPATION 
I TIO 


Hon 
prese 
D.C 

you will 
ne current f 


believe 


ted in having s 





concerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particularly 
the record of its accomplishment in youl 
State 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United Siates and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which 
time the Corporation's lending activitie 
ceased, 1,017,821 loans were closed having a 
dollar value, including subsequ dva 
chiefly for taxes, repairs, and other nece 
expenses, of nearly three nd 1e-half bill S 
of dollars. Of this am 24.524 I 
closed in Massachusetts, representir 
gregate amount of $132,289,104 

Citizens of Massac é ( ’ 
pride in the way 
erly were in distre ’ ¢ ad by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown 





AAG8 


They are not only reducing their interest ex- 
pense and increasing their equities, but they 
are also by this process making a substantial 
contribution to the Nation’s anti-inflation 
program of private debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Massachusetts, together 
with the value of the properties acquired, has 
now been reduced through collections and 
the sale of its properties to a balance of $67,- 
599,425, equivalent to 489 percent. A total 
of 3,520 borrowers have paid their accounts 
in full, and approximately 1,245 borrowers are 
now making monthly payments in excess of 
the amount required under their contract. 
The Corporation was obliged to take over 
through foreclosure a total of 10,142 proper- 
ties. As of December 31, 1943, all but 1,659 
of these have been sold. From August 19239, 
pursuant to an act of Congress which au- 
thorized the extension of loans in justifiable 
cases from the original 15 years to a maxi- 
mum of 25 years, a total of 10,153 loans of 
the Corporation in Massachusetts were ex- 
tended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the corporation 
in its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 53.9 percent as of 
December 31, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly when 
it is recalled that legislation tn 1933 provid- 
ing for the longest term amortized mortgage 
at the most reasonable interest rate on prop- 
erties that as a class were the poorest finan- 
cial risks, was the most advanced measure 
ever undertaken for the encouragement and 
maintenance of home ownership. You wiil 
recall that the average H. O. L. C. borrower, 
at the time his loan was refinanced, was de- 
linquent 2 years on his mortgage payments, 
in arrears 2 to 3 years on his taxes, and was 
either facing foreclosure or had already lost 
his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 


A Farewell Message From an American 
Merchant Marine Officer to His Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by Fulton E. Yewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Norris Busick. This officer lost 
his life in the Mediterranean war 
theater. The letter was discovered in his 
safe deposit box with instructions “To 
opened only in the event of my 
death.” It was handed to me by his 
uncle, Capt. John S. Delano. 

The letter follows: 


8. 5. 


‘eA 
c 


, October 18, 1943. 
MoTHER AND Dap: This is kinda hard to 
write. There are so many things that I 
want to say and don’t know how. All that I 
can say is to thank both of you for all that 


| 


ars. 
You, Mom, have been the kind of mother that 
any boy would have been proud of. Some- 
times I may not have seemed grateful for all 
the things that you have done for me but that 
doesn’t mean that I wasn’t aware of them. I 
know how you have sacrificed for me more 
times than I could ever remember. I know 
the heartaches and tears that I have caused 
you so many times. But they ere just the 
things that make a man and his Mom s0 
close, If you ever read this you will at least 
know that I made the last voyage with a 
smile, I have no regrets. My life has been 
full and happier than the majority of people. 
If I must go at least it will be worthwhile 
regardless of what some may say. What more 
can one ask than to die for all the things that 
he loves and holds dear—my home, my family, 
my country, and just to be able to live the 
way that I have. All these things make any 
sacrifice a pleasure. Just to know that you 
and Dad, and others like you, will have a place 
to live like good old God's country. I don't 
miean that as flag waving, but just as I feel in 
my heart. Maybe the little that I can leave 
behind me will make things easier for you in 
the future; that is the only worry I have, that 
you two won’t have all the things that you 
deserve and that I want you to have. 

To you, Dad, what canI say? You took me 
and raised me, far better than any blood 
father could have ever done. You have been 
everything to me that I lacked. What little 
I have made of myself I owe entirely to you 
too. It has always been the little things that 
you have done, the way you understood when 
something was wrong, and the way you Wor- 
ried about me and always forced me to make 
something of myself even when I lost faith 
and became discouraged. 

So to both of you all that I can say is 
please don't let this affect your lives too much. 
Don't give up hope, either. It takes a lot to 
make me cashin. Just think of me as away. 
Remember that poem that hangs in the bed- 
room—He is not dead, he is just away, with a 
wave of the hand and a cheery smile—read 
that and think of me once in awhile. 

Always take care of each other for me—that 
is the only request that I have to make. I 
love you both so damn much. Well, I better 
close before I get sentimental. Give my love 
to Aunty, Carl, Captain John, Aunt Helen, 
and Ida, as well as all the rest. But most of 
all I leave all my love and happiness to the 
best parents a boy ever had. 

So long for a while, 

Your son, 


Heat But No Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of January 27, 
1944: 

HEAT BUT NO LIGHT 


Mr. Roosevelt's vehement message to Con- 
gress about the soldiers’ vote mixup does not 
help the members of that body solve the com- 
plex problem with which they are wrestling. 
Mr. Roosevelt makes assertions and tmpugns 
motives. But assertions and impugnings serve 
only to raise the blood pressure of the har- 


| 


| 
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a determination to pay off their obligations. | you have done for me through all these ye 


assed Congressmen and make it more difficult 
for them to keep their heads clear. 

Regardless of the fast-flying charges 
politics which are now being made, nothing 
more certain than that most of our repre. 
sentatives in Congress are trying their best 
to find a way out of the difficulties in wh 
they find themselves. There may be a f 
who are short-sighted enough to think it 
business to keep the soldiers from vc 
The stupidity of such an attitude will be a 
closed the first time the soldiers get a cha: 
to mark ballots on which the names of su 
obstructionists appear. The others are at le 
as high-minded about it as the President 
himself. 

Since the good faith of the great majority 
is not to be denied, Mr. Roosevelt serves t 
cause but ill by suggesting that their motives 
are fraudulent. He would do much better 
to call in a few representatives of both partie 
and calmly listen to them state their p: 
lem. He may not think that the const 
tional issue is an important one—concer 
for the Constitution has never been one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s outstanding worries. But it 
important, nevertheless, to a good many Con 
gressmen. Their State laws also are im; 
tant to them, if for no other reason than th 
certainty that an unconstitutional bill deal 


nF? 


is 


lenged in half a dozen States. One overturn 
by one high court might well invalidate the 
whole election and thus lead to who knows 
what disruptions. 

As a matter of fact, the Congress has so far 
shown considerable understanding in its effort 
to handle this issue. If we may judge by Mr. 
Thomas D’Alesandro’s useful poll of the 
States, most of the latter, also, are ready to 
act promptly as soon as the procedure to be 
followed is set forth in Federal enactment. 

What is needed at this moment, above ey- 
erything else, is the detachment in which, 
alone, clear thinking is possible. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Outburst has made that cool detach- 
ment more difficult to achieve, 


Resolution of Warren F. Hoyle Post, De- 


partment of North Carolina, American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution: 


Whereas millions of the young men and 
women of America are engaging in the fight 
ing forces of our country, devoting their p: 
found and loyal effort toward the prosecuti 
of a war in the interest of internatior 
humanity, with great sacrifice both to them 
selves and to their families, particularly 
a material and monetary nature; and 

Whereas the American Legion membership 
has likewise experienced these hardships and 
sacrifices, and it is the unquestionable 
obligation and duty of every American Citi- 
zen to contribute every effort humanly possi- 
ble and to make sacrifices commensurate to 
those sacrifices of the men and women of ou! 
fighting forces; and 

Whereas there are certain citizens encazed 
in the war effort at various defense plants, 








coal fields, and factories, and else- } 
who have caused disturbances and | 
and who have been so un-American 
} 
} 


rike and to make demands for ex- 


+ wages 


and other things in the 
of selfish gain, and who have re- 
roduction for the needs of our men 
ymen service, and for the home 
Therefore be it 
ed, That the Warren F. Hoyle Post, | 
in Legion, Department of North Caro- 
1 the city of Shelby, assert itself against 
un-American activities, which have be- 
repugnant and obnoxious, and that 
go on record as proclaiming to all 
its belief and opinion that such | 
nts are un-American and traitors to 
decency and to American idealism; 
t drastic steps should be taken by our 
nment to stop once and for all these 
be it further 
ved, That a copy of these resolutions | 
iled to the President of the United 
to each United States Senator and 
sman, to the National and State com- 
rs of the American Legion, and that a 
be recorded in the minutes of this 
n Legion post. 
pectfully, 
RosBertT H. Cooke, 
Commander, 
J. Reip MISENHEIMER, 
Adjutant, 
A. WILLIs McMurry, 
Vice Commander, 
J. Louts McDowELL, 
Vice Commander, 
Victor J. SImMONs, 
Vice Commander, 
GRIFFIN P. SMITH, 
Service Officer. 


in 
ili 








on 





Just What Does Mr. Harl Owe United 
States?—Seven Answers So Far— 
What Is Yours? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 





Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
} leave to extend my remarks in 
Recorp, I include the following 
article appearing in the Philadelphia 
cord of January 27, 1944: 


Tr WHat Dors Mr. Hart Owe UNITED 
STATES?—SEVEN ANSWERS So Far—Wuartr Is 
¥ RS? 

If you're having difficulty with your in- 
come-tax return—and who isn’t?—perhaps 
n get some consolation out of the case 
hn G. Harl, a carpenter, of 5412 Florence 

ve 
Harl wanted to be certain his return was 

’ Tes 


Uncle Sam,” he said, “is entitled 
cent I owe.” 
On the other hand, he didn’t want to pay 
much, figuring Uncle Sam doesn’t want 
re than he asks for. 


to every 


TRIES TO MAKE SURE 

His first rough figuring indicated he owes 
adout $40. 

Wanting to be sure, he went to the internal 


revenue office at Fifty-second and Market 
Streets. The man there figured it at $60.47, 


luding the payment not due until May 
15, 1945, 


| 
| 


One day Harl happened to be 
so he dropped by the main office at 
and Market Streets to make d 

The first man he saw did s 
and got $222.38. 

Harl knew that couldn’t be right 
everything he had read in the paper 
wrong. 





the papers into an inner office and told m«¢ 
to come back after lunch.” 
After lunch, he got a revi 
¢ the Government owes 
Having exhausted all the other 
vice in sight, Harl told his story to news} 
reporters. 

REPORTER TRIES 





sed return, show 
him $30.16 


in 


expert 





HIS HAND 


storv about th 


In between writing a ' 
O. P. A. and one about the W. L. B., a repor 
took Harl’s figures and calculated his tax at 
$45.02 

The city editor, with characteristic sKepti- 
cism of reportorial arithmetic, tackled the 
problem next and arrived at $11.48 

The assistant managing editor, who is re- 
puted to have won a mathematics prize in 
college, figured Harl’s indebtedness at $12.90. 

Now, here, reader, are the facts about Harl's 
1943 income: 

He took in $3,710.05 in 
ness. His expenses were: 
truck operation, including 
truck depreciation, $120; entertaiz 

He made $560.90 in one stock 
and lost $127.10 in another. The 
held less than 30 days. 

He made contributions of 
and charity. 

His 1942 tax was $71.12. He paid all of it, 
but made no “declaration”? payment 

He is married, lives with his wife, 
no other dependents. 


ver 





the carpentry busi- 
materials, $1,923.40; 
$247.11; 
iment, $50 
transaction 
stocks were 


taxes, 


$270 to church 


and has 


NOW YOU TRY IT 

Experts among the Record’s readers—of 
whom there are doubtless thousands—are in- 
vited to try their hand at figuring out what 
Hari owes the Government, or what the Gov- 
ernment owes him. 

Any reader submitting the correct answer 
will be awarded a prize of one brand new 
copy of the Individual Income and Victory 
Tax Return, 1943 model. 

JUST COULDN'T HAPPEN 

The Record today will submit the figures to 
Collector Walter J. Rothensies for a final ex- 
perting—and an official correct answer. 

Yesterday the collector said it 
couldn't happen that everybody wouldn't get 
the same results if he uses the s 


ime figures 
and does his arithmetic correctly.” 


“just 





Another War Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, copy of a 
letter written by the able and brilliant 
war correspondent of Time magazine, 
Robert Sherrod, to a friend and constit- 
uent of mine, Mrs. Jane Hawkins, of 
El Paso, Tex. Her son, First Lt. William 
Deane Hawkins, of the marines, was 
killed on Tarawa. Bob Sherrod was with 
my fine young friend, Deane, in that 
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tragic battle 


tails in this letter 
. 





Deane Hawkins was loved and admired 
by his fri El Paso, just as he was 
by his cc . Future historians will 
record him as one of th reat heroes of 
this war. 

Dd. C., J t 


WASHINGTON 




















small thing to « f 1 man like that 

You say “he was a nderf n, always 
cheerful, confident, sweet, kind ht- 
ful of others.” I sa ir § on 
the transport we shared on th wa. 
He was very popular with h ell fficers 
and with the enlisted men, from vhose ranks 
he had risen because he was a bt leader 
I remember standirz it the rail of the trans- 
port with “Hawk” late one afternoon, watch- 
ing the miracle of the equ rial sunset—gold 
and green 1 flar red, 
He was ti A ilper 
plat on, th ilized oute 
fit which « called Hawkins’ 
taid He v, I'v rot only 
84 men, bu eve the n lick 
ny 200-n the w } The 
confidence him was 
recipr te t i them 

He spoke t le We 
ire ¢g 7 job to |} ck it 
the snipers who will be o1 l under that 
pier hey've got to t k i | the 
landing can be mad Sul r I 
job. But I'll tell you a ! it this 
plat We had to ive « I behind 
to take care of yplic I asked a volun- 
teer, bu dy would voluntee! Th ll 
wanted t ck together in danger.” 

The next time I saw Lieutenant Hawkins 
was on th fternoon of the first da r 
since they had landed, after cleaning out the 
pier, the scout and sniper platoon had been 
inland sile 1g Jap machine guns v 1 had 
been killing our men in the later wave 
We held only a perilous 20-foot beachhead at 
the time, and we did not know whether our 
assault on Tarawa would succeed wl her 
we would all be overwhelmed by the J 
who not only outnumbered us at the time 
but also controlled the rest of the ind 
excepting our small beachhead it “H P 
was just as confident then as he had been 
when I talked to him « é He 
was standing up straight, w t hiz- 
zing all und his h could have 
ducked d n t nd é 1 bu he 

i m1 AW ; eg Jar y + 
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shoot, They can’t hit anything.” The only 
reason he had come back was that he had run 
out of ammunition. Then he headed back 
over the seawall to kill more of the enemy 
that was killing our men. And he knew that 
any man who climbed that seawall stood at 
least a 50 percent chance of becoming a 
casualty very quickly 

That was the last time Isaw him. I heard 
during the afternoon of the second day that 
he had been wounded, quite seriously this 
time, but that the doctors might save him 
if they got him aboard a ship and 
administered a lot of blood plasma. 

The rest of the story I got from one of his 
men. It varies in some slight respects from 
other accounts I have heard since then, but 
not very much, 

That is what the scout-sniper told me: 
“Hawk was slightly wounded when we land- 
ed, but he didn’t even pay any attention to 
the wound. We stayed out there all the first 
day, shooting Japs as fast as we could find 
them under their camouflaged dugouts. 
It looked pretty bad at the end of that first 
day, as you know, and nobody knew whether 
we would make it. That is, nobody but Lieu- 
tenant Hawkins. He never doubted it a min- 
ute. He was wounded again the second 
morning, when s0 many of our men were 
being killed in the water as they waded in. 
This time it was more serious, a builet 
through his shoulder. He bled quite a lot, 
but he refused to be evacuated. ‘I came here 
to kill Japs. I didn’t come here to be evacu- 
ated,’ he said. 

“All that morning Hawk rode around in a 
halftrack, riding up on the Japs and shoot- 
ing them in their machine-gun nests. Ill 
never forget the picture of him and some 
other men from the platoon. He Just stood 
up and kept firing, with a millicn bullets a 
minute singing by his ears. Hawk knocked 
out six machine-gun nests that morning. 
Each of them had two to six Japs in it. I 
never saw such a man. 

“Sometime after noon Hawk got another 
bullet, this time through the other shoulder 
and lower down. He bled a lot before we 
could get him back to the beach. The doc- 
tors did everything they could for him, and 
we thought he might live. But they were 
afvaid to move him. He died on the beach 
during the night. I am sure that he would 
have lived if it hadn’t been for his losing 
so much blood from that second wound, 
when he refused to be evacuated.” 

I heard the story later—I do not know 
whether it is true—that the doctors ran out 
of blood plasma while they were administer- 
ing to Lieutenant Hawkins. As I say, I do 
not know whether that is true, but I know 
that the demands for plasma were very great, 
and had been for 2 days. If it is true, it 
should serve as a reminder to those giddy 
people who feel that the war is won, that an 
all-out effort by everybody is no longer nec- 
essary, and we do not really need blood do- 
nations any more. 

It is a coincidence that Hawk should have 
received his fatal wound just about the time 
the tide of the battle turned in our favor. 
Sometime between noon and 1 o'clock of the 
second day we began to realize that we were 
winning, that the issue was no longer in 
doubt. It was as if some higher power had 
said to Lieutenant Hawkins: “You have done 
your duty, my boy. The job is finished.” 

Lieutenant Hawkins was buried in the 
graveyard just back of what was the regi- 
mental command post during the battle, with 
about 300 of his comrades, only a few hun- 
dred feet from the airfield that is named in 
his memory. 

I do not know what else I can say. What 
can one say about a man who died so nobly 
in the service of his country? If Lieutenant 
Hawkins had seen a hundred years he could 
not have lived a fuller life. He could not 
have achieved more. Hawk knew what the 
war was about. He knew that we must crush 


safely 








the Japanese utterly, so that our sons will 
not have this war to fight again 20 or 30 
years hence. His example of devotion and 
unselfishness will surely serve to sustain 
other millions of young men who must finish 
the job. His name will live always in the 
brightest pages of those men who are proud 
to call themselves United States Marines. 
Very sincerely, 
RoBERT SHERROD. 


The Hall Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


MarRINE Corps LEAGUE, 
Binghamton, N. Y., January 26, 1944, 
Hon. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hatt: The Lieutenant Colonel 
John Lloyd Broome Detachment of the Ma- 
rine Oorps League has gone on record by 
unanimous approval of the Hall bill known 
as H. R. 1504. 

Most of our members here at home are 
middle-aged, sober-minded, and thinking 
men of experience and service who served in 
World War No. 1. We would most certainly 
have appreciated the privilege of free trans- 
portation as provided in the Hall bill in the 
last war, and we would feel unfaithful if we 
did not now raise our voice in its favor. 

Whether the service man or woman is 
married or single we favor the Hall bill. Is 
it not just as gratifying for a mother to see 
her son come home on furlough as it is for 
a father to come home to his wife and chil- 
dren? We think so. One thing is certain. 
The opportunity to see their loved ones at 
home will be afforded to many who might 
not otherwise be in a position financially to 
make their journey. 

Inasmuch as the essence of the Hall bill is 
its speedy enactment by the Congress, we 
are of the opinion that the House Military 
Affairs Committee should report on H. R. 
1504 in the very near future. We would be 
pleased if you would convey this message to 
that distinguished committee. 

We most sincerely hope you will make 
every effort, and the influence of your high 
office, to see that this bill is passed by the 
Congress. 

Semper fidelis, 
DoNnaLp M. Bostwick, 
Adjutant, 


The Poll Tax and the Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include a let; 
I have received from one of the good pub- 
lishers of the Seventh Congressional! D 
trict of Minnesota, Mr. L. F. Reid, of ; 
venville Star Farmer, Renville, Minn.: 


RENVILLE Star Farmer, 
Renville, Minn., December 10, 194 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. c 

Dear Mr. ANDERSEN: I have read y 
great deal of interest the various argu: 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, pro and <¢ 
on the anti-poll-tax measure. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of an « 
torial of mine on that subject, which 
peared in the November 25 issue of 
Renville Star Farmer. 

As you know, I am definitely opposed t 
poll tax as a prerequisite for the ric 
cast a ballot. As a believer in democ: 
principles, I do not believe it fair to req 
the peyment of a poll tax or any other f 
of tax to obtain the right to vote, and I 
equally opposed to anything akin to a | 
erty qualification for the same purpose. 

We are engaged in a great war. Ons 
our expressed objects in this gigantic y 
conflict, in which practically all of ths 
tions of the world are either embattled ox 
a least vitally interested in the outco 
whether the forces of aggression are to } 
vail or are those democratic peoples wh 
lieve in the American way of life and gove 
ment to have their say as to the statu 
the post-war world. 

When the struggle is over and represent 
tives of the nations meet around the | 
green table to lay plans for a better a 
more democratic world, I am sure, we 
want the other fellows to accept our w 
life and government to a large extent sh 
of necessity come to the conference \ 
clean hands. We cannot do this, however 
while there is a law on the statute books of 
any State in the Union which inhibits 
citizen, white or colored, rich or poor, of his 
right of franchise. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. P. Rem. 


Editorial by Mr. Reid in the Renvil! 
Star Farmer, November 25, 1943: 


To make assurance doubly sure of pe 
and justice to all the peoples of the w 
there should be a clause in the post-war 
peace settlement stating in unequiv 
terms, that nowhere on earth shall there be 
poll tax or any other kind of a tax imposed 
as a qualification for voting. In other wor 
every citizen must be allowed to express ! 
or her opinion at the polls, regardless of his 
or her standing financially, in the blue book 
or elsewhere. To do less than this would 
make a farce of democracy. 


Congressman Wants God at the Peace 
Table 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
appearing in the Baltimore Catholic 
Review of January 14, 1944: 

























C ESSMAN WANTS GOD AT THE PEACE TABLE 


address at the annual communion 
st at the St. John the Baptist Holy 














} é 
. ciety, Baltimore, last Sunday, Con- 
: THomMas D’ALESANDRO said that if 
: h the peace conference which will fol- 
j 3; war, to be successful, “God must be 
peace table e 
as barred from the peace table at 
t s,” said Representative D’ALESANDRO, 
hat things turned out to be. How 
c u have peace if you bar the Prince of 
I from the peace table? How can you 
2 have a lasting peace if a conference 
» held without thought of God, with- 
ing God prayerfully to guide the de- 
is? You cannot rebuild peace on 
ndations of hatred and atheism. 
MANY MEN IN THE SERVICE 
re are many men absent from this 
n breakfast this morning,” said 
ntative D’ALESANDRO, “who have at- 
i ur communion breakfasts in the 
! They would be here today but they 
m home—the very flower of the 
\ f St. John the Baptist Parish. Boys 
‘ n blood are fighting our battles all 
» world. They are here in spirit. On 
le in front of Father Iannone are 
40 and 50 letters from the young 
your society, who are facing danger 
th to win victory and achieve a real 
ting peace. They know and all of us 
kK that if the mistakes of the past are 
re} ed, if God be barred from the peace 
here God, above everybody else, has 
to be, this war too will fail to end 
ters to which Congressman D’ALE- 
¢ » referred were received by Father 
H J. Iannone, P. S. M., pastor of St. John 


tist Parish, from St. John’s boys i1 
ices in all parts of the world—Africa, 


he southwest Pacific, England, 





WILL FOLLY BE REPEATED? 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, taking up Congressman 
I ESANDRO’S remarks said: 
the peacemakers at the coming con- 
fer intend to repeat the folly of those 
y irred God from Versailles, they can be 
f red that they will be repaid in the coin 


V 1 a godless apostate from the Catholic 
Church paid the world when he unloosed 
t most terrible war in history. If 

of peace at the coming conference 
their gatherings, if they re- 


the 


God fron 
to see that the only way to peace is the 
Prince of Peace walks, then 
all the ev hell will sweep the world 
is they have been sweeping the world 
I 939 to 1944.” 


hat the 


; - 
ils of 





The Great Harl Tax Mystery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


T. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
appearing in the Philadelphia Record of 
January 28, 1944: 
Great Hart Tax 

OFFICIAL TOTAL 

OFFICIAL, $44 
At 


MYSTERY; UNITED STATES 
$23; UNITED STATES SuUPER- 


John 
much 


12:01 a. m 
didn’t 


yesterday 


KHOW now 





carpenter, 
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fr me tax he owed. He had t trying 
find out and had got f s 

Three of them were from t) e « of 
the Bureau of Internal R u f ws 
$60.47, $222.38, and a credit (owed him by the 
Government) } 


ff, were: $4 





the st 

The game 
Government? 
fancy. 


It was not 





one’s knowledge of elementary mathematics 
and of income-tax returns. Hund arted 
figuring out Harl’s personal proble: 

During the morning 
contestants began teley 
with a variety of answer It was impossible 
to tell them whether they were right bec: 
Collector of Internal Revenue Walter J 
Rethensies, na as Official umpire, 
interested in Harl game. 

“It is,” he said, “contrary 
cize or publish the tax retur 





1e bolder 
g Record 





the 








to law to publi- 


Y 


Y @ « y a 
n ol an Individ- 





ual. I have no comment to make on this 
matter.” 
WOMAN'S ANSWER 
In midafternoon a young woman tele- 





phoned the contest editor and said 
“This is the office of the accounting firm of 
" & — Everybody's been 
working on that income tax all morning, and 
our two best experts got the same answer. It 
was $23.16. Is that right?” 
“Could be,” she was told. “What 
ame that firm? I didn’t get 
“Oh, my goodness,” 





was the 


she said. 


that. We don’t want the boss to know all the 
rest of us were playing the game, too.’ 

With the two acc ntants in agreement, it 
looked as if $23.16 would be a good be 





The odds on $23.16 increased a few minutes 
later when a third accountant called in with 
the figure 

Walter Camenisch, chief of 
come-tax bureau and teacher 
ation at the Peirce School, 
hand. After 25 minutes, 
answer—$23.16 

Two other accountants, working independ- 
ently, came to the same conclusion. 


the city’s in- 
of Federal 
red to try 
announced 





ROTHENSIES ADAMANT 


But Collector Rothensies wouldn’t confirm 
or deny the figure 
“We won't give out any information about 


an individual's tax,” he repeated 

If a newspaper submitted a hypothetical 
case, he said, he could give an answer as 
“guidance” for the public. 

The Record thereupon sent the collector a 
letter by messenger. It outlined a hypotheti- 
cal case in which the figures were exactly the 
same as those given by Harl. But 
wouldn’t be out-foxed. 

“I know those figures,” he 
know who the taxpayer is. I’m not going to 
become involved in this. I shall advise 
Department of the publicity given this case 
and be guided by what I am told.” 


>t . 
Rothensies 


said, “and I 


A NEW ANGLE 
Whereupon the Record copied off 


the 


fig- 


ures again and gave them to a reporter, who 
went to the income tax counter at Ninth 
and Market Streets. 

“I’m an electrician,” he said, “and here 
are my income figures for last year. What's 


my tax?” 

He happened to get a clerk who 
know the Harl figures. After 5 
figuring, the clerk announcs 

“Thirty-six dollars and eleven i 

That reduced—only slightly, if it must be 
said—the odds on $23.16, 


didn't 
minutes of 
d the result: 


nia 


ce 


























RS A COMPROMISE 
s i vare 
n < 4 
1 < > 5 
ur the tax 
‘ ia ane 
H home tn a 
; - 
e ¥V - 
] rived en- 
Sies’ office at 5:20 p. m 
“I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Harl.” s id 
the collector in a hearty tone 
He then presented Harry Unger, chief of 
the income tax division, who w , 
by h two assistant The f n sa 
dow at a table 
C LE T < * 
“Do you want us just ‘ ta x . 
tax y y ‘ + . 
aX or to make ou i i e 
col 
I just wat » find t x h I owe.” 
said Har 
He tl repeated all the figures 1 had 
b the ba f the pre + 
wi he came t a2 ( to 
cl 1 Ss c f l 
hi t . a t i K lid | S- 
t 
I have canceled che ! ft 
even more cont u I made 
it $270 becau that 15 pe t of y 
income.” 
(The me ne 9 i l t 
$1,803.34 
The experts t el € 2 
dedu biect t f 
READY T RE 
At 5:35 p. m. Un ed } was 
ré to re t He a1 t ( t 
h rb et ¢ if re? t € of . 
roon 
I collect then |! c H n all 
pies wf 7 The reporter ed 1 
ran t 1 telephone He dia The R 5 
number an tt city d 
United Stats ffic I u e 
mouthpiece 
“Twenty-three d 1 ( ; 
The city editor went »>d I vas 
ready to pay off on $23.1 
NEWS FROM WASHINGTOD 
An hour later he retut ie I desk 
was a dispatch from The Re d's W - 
ton bureau. It said 
“The Chief Income-Tax Statistician of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and! aff have 
spent a fair part of the day wo! the 
Harl retu No two of the ex ed 
at the same conclusion until tl Chief, M1 
l he 





e 

See if you can f t fol- 
low y ficure id ( i i 
anotner colum! 

HARL’s } S 

Harl took 1 . 
busine I é a I 
$1,923.40; tz o% 1, i g taxes, 
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$247.11; truck depreciation, $120; entertain- 
ment, $50. 

He made $560.90 in one stock transaction 
and lost $127.10 in another. The stocks were 
held less than 80 days. 

He made contributions of $270 to church 
and charity 

His 1942 tax was $71.12. He paid all of it. 

He is married, lives with his wife, and has 
no other dependents. 


Michigan Association of Certified Public 
Accountants Urges Simplification of 
Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolution of the 
Michigan Association of Certified Public 
Accountants, of Detroit, Mich., offer- 
ing a constructive suggestion to Congress 
on the problem of taxation, and urging 
that Congress appoint a nonpartisan 
commission to write a simplified law cov- 
ering taxation: 

Whereas since the enactment of the orig- 
fnal income-tax law in 1913 there have been 
20 statutes making revisions thereof passed 
respectively in 1916, 1917 (two), 1918, 
1921, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 (two), 1941, 1942, and 
1943; and the members of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Certified Public Accountants be- 
lieve that such annual revisions of the tax 
laws have resulted in the creation of ‘a very 
complex tax structure which is highly det- 
rimental to the prosperity of the country, 
ana 

Whereas they believe that the permanent 
establishment of sound principles of taxation 
is urgently required to give taxpayers the 
necessary confidence to face the future: Be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Association of 
Certified Public Accountants urges that Con- 
gress establish as soon as possible a qualified 
nonpartisan commission composed of Mem- 
bers of Congress, representatives of the Trehs- 
ury Department, and independent lawyers, 
accountants, and economists to write a sim- 
ple revenue law which will express a perma- 
nent and consistent policy of Federal taxa- 
tion, 


War Damage Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 
Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 








lished because of war conditions is the 
War Damage Corporation. The main 
purpose of this Corporation was to issue 
policies of insurance which would protect 
American citizens against losses incurred 
by enemy action, by bombing from the 
air, shelling by naval units, or by direct 
action by ground forces. It is my under- 
standing that our leading military and 
naval officers are in agreement that such 
damage.is unlikely, due to the change in 
confitions throughout the world. For 
that reason I believe that Congress 
should take steps whereby the home own- 
ers of America should be relieved of the 
burden of premiums on war-damage 
policies. Owners of properties on which 
there are mortgages are practically 
forced to pay premiums on these policies 
in order to protect the interests of the 
mortgagees, even though the home own- 
ers feel that there is little, if any, likeli- 
hood of damage to the properties. I 
have already spoken to the House on the 
subject, suggesting that either the poli- 
cies now issued remain in effect for the 
remainder of the war without further 
premiums, or that the business of the 
corporation be wound up at the earliest 
possible date and any funds or surplus on 
hand be distributed among those who 
paid premiums. 

I wish at this point to bring to the at- 
tention of the House an editorial on the 
subject which was contained in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union of January 
22,1944. The editorial is as follows: 

TIME TO CANCEL IT 


The danger of a bombing raid, on our East 
coast at least, is past. Even the most pessi- 


| mistic, including Mayor LaGuardia, of New 


York, admit this. The air-raid-warning sys- 


| tem has been dismantled and raid tests prac- 


tically have been abandoned. 

Isn’t it about time that war-risk insurance 
policies were canceled, and property owners 
were at least partly reimbursed for the pre- 
miums they have paid in on protection in- 
sisted upon by the mortgage holders? The 
War Damage Corporation was established 
when it appeared probable that continental 
United States might be invaded or bombed. 
War-risk insurance was instituted to pay for 
the damage done during an invasion or 
bombing. Banks, and other mortgage hold- 


| ers, as a general rule, compelled mortgagees 


to take out the insurance, in order to protect 
their equities in the mortgaged properties. 
War-risk policies are written, as homes and 
other property change hands, even though 
the possibility of attack is so remote as to 
warrant virtual abandonment of defense ma- 
chinery 

When the time came around for renewal of 
these policies last year, there was much op- 
position to the plan, since not a single claim 
had been paid on any policy under the terms 


| of the insurance, and many of the insured 


balked at paying the charges. However, the 
insurance was continued, and no one Officially 
admitted that the danger of invasion or 
bombing no longer existed. It is now ap- 


| parent to all that the danger is over. 


Since this obviously is so, the cost of war- 
risk insurance should be eliminated for tax- 
payers already staggering under the mount- 
ing burden of Federal and other taxes. 
Existing policies should be canceled and pre- 
miums refunded for that part of the year 


Government agencies which was estab- | during which the coverage will have ceased. 
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The Renegotiation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, th 
conference report on the tax bill is s 
to be before the Congress. The ren 
tiation problem will be dealt with in 
conference report. Therefore, pursu 
to permission granted me, I am inc] 
ing an editorial from the Jack 


(Mich.) Citizen Patriot which is well 


worth reading. 
The editorial is as follows: 
THE RENEGOTIATION PROBLEM 


The issue of renegotiation of war contr 
which Congress has been considering, is 
of those things which seems calculated 
bring out more prejudice and passion t! 
intelligent consideration. 

On the one hand are those—let us } 
they are few—war industries which want 
make a profiteer’s field day of the nat 
emergency, building up sky-high profits 
of the blood of fighting men and the 
of taxpayers. 

On the other are the left-wingers wi 
under the guise of controlling profits, actu 
want to hamstring private industry. 

Renegotiation is simply the Governm<¢ 
method of asking for revision downward 
prices on war products, for which cont: 
were made hastily with the thought 
production was more important than ¢ 
Many industries have accepted renegotiat 
gracefully, only to find that they were \ 
timized and had their contracts cut ur 
sonably. Some manufacturers even volu: 
tarily returned large profits, and yet w 
penalized to an extent which they deem 
unjust. On the other hand some conce! 
which have waxed fat during the war, h 


fought against every move in this particular 


fat salvage effort. 


The trouble, as always, is that law must 


deal with the patriots and the profiteers and 


that in its execution the process of renes 


tiation may be distorted by the mental quirks 


or political slants of the negotiators. 


The claim made by some industrialists that 


they should be permitted to retain cert: 
profits as surplus from which to finance r¢ 


conversion costs after the war, or at the ter- 
mination of their contracts, is sound on its 
But there are all kinds of companies 


face. 


For some the process of reconversion will bé 


comparatively simple. Some are sheer Vv 
babies, for whom no peacetime field is as 
sured. In between are the bulk of the mun! 


tions makers who have given up building 
automobiles or washing machines to make 


airplanes, tanks, or guns. 


It seems clear that, if taxpayers are to b« 


protected and profiteering adequately con 
trolled, there must be some sort of Govern 
ment check on whatever reserves renegotia 
tion is to recognize. 


the expectation that they would be used t 
provide post-war jobs and products only t 


It wouldn’t do merely 
to let a company enjoy special profits with 


find that when the time comes somethin: 


else happens to the money. 


One thing the Senate bill proposes to ac 
complish. It will permit war contractors t 


appeal decisions of the war price adjustment 


board to the court of claims. 


justice. The present-day theory that a Go 


That is simple 



















ns without recourse to 

ally unsound and un-American 

have this question is 
involved in selfishness and politics 
nly hope that the Senate and House 


the 


said 


i 
1 a measure which, while pro- 
he Government from the gouge of 


nufacturers, will not condemn hon- 

. =+ , . sAic ) jin 
istry to post-war handicaps and po- 
bankruptcy. 





Hon. David J. Ward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
r leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article from the 
Crisfield (Md.) Times of January 21, 1944, 
concerning our colleague, Hon. Davin J. 
warp, of the First District of Maryland. 

I should like to pay a personal tribute to 

Mr. Warp, who is a very useful member of 

Committee on the Post Office and Post 

R _of which I have the honor to be 

irman. He is painstaking, capable, 

and thorough in his work and has ren- 

dered valuable service to the committee 

ndling postal legislation. I have 

nd him to be faithful, dependable, and 

iustrious and his service on the com- 

© and in the House is of an out- 
jing character. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
}OFS A CONGRESSMAN DO BESIDES MAKING 

SPEECHES? 

Congressmen are valuable in many ways 
making speeches in Washington. Too 
perhaps, the Congressman who talks 
t does the least. 

S a great many people who vote for a 

( essman time after time don't Know a 
ieal about what their Congressman 
inless they see his name in print, telling 


ar 


( nething he has accomplished. 
I Congressman from this district is a 
Democrat, Hon. Davin J. Warp, whose home is 


Salisbury. He has been, in turn, a mem- 
the Maryland House of Delegates, of 
iryland Senate, and for several years 
Member of the lower house of Con- 








M 


So what has Congressman Warp done for 

‘ people of his district since he has been 

Congress? 

Very important in the past, and to be very 
rtant in the future, has been his help 

veterans in securing compensation 

d hospitalization. Not many people, out- 

e the veteran’s own family circle, know 

it this work, yet its importance cannot be 
overestimated. 

Last summer farmers in this county and 
on the Shore generally were helped very much 
by the importing of farm labor, which was 
handled in farm-labor camps. Somerset had 
one of them, and Congressman Warp helped 
very materially to get it. This coming season 


war 


there will be as great or greater demand for 
farm labor, and Congressman Warp will again 
help the farmers here by assisting in obtain- 
ing imported labor for them. 
Congressman Warp was the man who in- 
iuced the bill for free postage for service- 
bill 


That was incorporated in the 








i 








Second War Manpower Act, and as a result 
soldiers, s rs, n es j rvice me! 
and women can send the ] er ) € 
families, their loved ones back home, free 


Channel markers f iths Island, diggir 
a channel from the Little Annamessex River 
to Pocomoke Sound that used by many 
watermen and those watermen say it 
of the greatest improvements to the local 
waterways that could have been made, having 
lights and markers placed in other rivers and 
harbors in the county and on the Shore, ail 
can be credited to Congressman Warp 

In subsequent issues of the Times there 
will be other matters brought 
tion of the people concerning 
man, who he is, 2 


r Smith 


is 








to the atter 
their Congress- 
and what he does. 


l- 





The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, Pvt. Bill 
Hilts lives at 3737 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago, Il]. He is in the Army now, ap- 
proaching the age of 22, and says in no 
uncertain words that, next to winning 
the war he wants to vote for Roosevelt 
for President in 1944. Bill Hilts evi- 
dently has the impression that somebody 
is trying to prevent him from exercising 
his right of franchise while he is fighting 
for his country. In a letter received re- 
cently Pvt. Bill Hilts gives vent to his 
feelings on the subject in this manner: 

UNCLE BiLL: I certainly don’t envy you. 
Many of the men in Congress aren't going to 


be there too long if they don’t allow the 
servicemen to vote. The fellows say they 
would vote for Roosevelt if they had the 


chance. They also are determined to vote 
against anyone who blocks their voting. It 
is a funny freedom when a citizen is told he 
can’t vote for the country he is fighting for. 
Sometimes it is awfully discouraging. I 
hope the soldiers get together and put every- 
one in prison after this war who attempts to 
take away what they fought for and their 
buddies died for. Too much darn politics. 


Silver 





— OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the growth 
of the mining industry has been a major 
factor in the up-building of our country. 
The strength and power of the United 
States must be credited in a large meas- 
ure to the development of our second 
greatest industry—mining. 

It is my privilege to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp an address of Carl J. 
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Trauerman, of the Montana Mining As- 
sociation: 
ADDRESS OF CARL J. TRAUERMAN, 3} 

NEER, MANAGER, MINING ASSOCIA 

TANA, AND PRESIDENT RUBY GULCH MINING 

CO., BUTTE, ON SILVER, AT AMERICAN G 

CONGRESS CONVENTION, SHIRLY-SA H . 

DENVER, COLO., JANUARY 28, 1944 

I have been asked t ve a si . . 
silver, and I state rig w that, especiall 
Since the days of 1 Jennings Bryan 
there is no such t gasa shc ta o1 
Silver. I could quote a lot of figures that 
speak, I could go into the minin of silve 
and tell how necessary is that we ave 
silver in the ores to make the mini ng of base 
metals profitable, and vice versa. However: 
in the limited time that I have, I think I had 
better paraphrase the introducti that a 
Rotary Club member gave to a prominent 
mining man who was to address the club 


The master of ceremonies int: 





duced him as 


&@ man who knew the mining business “from 
the ground up.” Therefore, I am going to 
talk about silver from the ground up 

I know we are all interested in maintain- 
ing the present status of silver in industry 
and in the money structure of the world, but 
we should try to augment both uses and 
also try to get a better price for the white 


metal. I propose practical p: 
complish these objectives 
First, 


cedures to ac- 


~} 


continue present research and carry 
on additional research to find more mmer- 
cial uses for silver. Before the present war 
Dr. Goetz and other famous researt¢ special- 
ists were doing very good work these 


lines. We all know the many industrial uses 
to which silver has been put during this war. 
The Wall Street Journal on January 17 
quotes Handy and Harmon tating that 
125,000,000 ounces of silver were used in in- 
dustry in the United States in 1943, 
four times the average amount used in the 
5 years prior to 1941. This is about twice 
the average annual United States production 
of the white metal. While we cannot 
any such industrial use a the w: 
may come a day, I hope, if we h 
kind of research, when I will |! 


as 





or about 


expect 
iter *, there 
ve the proper 


ve to retract 


that statement. In the early 30's I submitted 
written testimony to the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, of which 
Congressman ANDREW L. Somers of New York 
was chairman In the testimony, which 
afterward was printed and widely distrib- 
uted, I showed in great detail tha terling 
silver could be popularized and sold in much 
larger quantities than in the past and at a 
profit if the price were reduced mewhere i1 


line with tl! 


le cost of ¢& 





the extra amount of silver needed to make 
sterling. I think my testimony would make 
good reading for that coterie of v er 
about 15 months ago used the pages of the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Reader's Digest, 
and other well-known magazines to print 
such les as The Silver Scandal, The Silver 
Bloc, et Did I say the write of those 
articles? I meant t ay the spor rs of the 
writers of those articl 

My second main suggestion 1 it seem 
facetious, but I mean it in all seriousne 
We should carry on research to get n 
for silver in the United St Cc y I 
don’t mean by logrolling or questionable 
lobbying 

While the silver question is « dered a 
Western question, the status of silv is a 
matter that concerns the entire United States 
and the entire world. We have able silver 
champions such as Senators McCarran and 
ScRUGHAM of Neved Senator Tuomas of 
Oklahoma; Francis Brownell, chairn f the 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; Congress- 
man COMPTON WHIT: f Idal Jar 4 
White, Washington, D. ¢ tatist 1 
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others, and in the 
ablest of them all, he 
everything, eve 
rests, with a 
Key Pittman. 

These men have done and 
splendid job in trying to educate 
bers of Congress from the 
Middle West on the importance 
money. However, we have done very little 
to educate the constituents of the middle 
western, eastern, and southern Members of 
Congress, and something ought to be done 
about that. 

The people in the East, South, and Middle 
West believe that silver producers are now 
getting a gift of about 30 cents per ounce 
for their silver. The real fact is that the 
Government is coining the silver on a basis 
of $1.29 an ounce, and the producer actually 
is getting 58 cents per ounce less than he 
should. People east of the Mississippi have 
the same idea about the public-land ques- 
tion. They think that in getting the agri- 
cultural homesteading and mineral land by 
location that we in the West receive a huge 
rift. They don’t realize the work, time, and 
money it takes to develop the mineral and 
agricultural land to profitable production. 
And just where would the war effort have 
been today without the production of farm 
and forest products and minerals that were 
produced in the West from land, a great deal 
of which was taken up by location and home- 
steading? 

My suggestion is that we enroll a group 
of high-class, honest speakers who know their 
subject and send them to address gatherings 
of civic clubs, commercial clubs, and other 
civilian clubs in the East, South, and Middle 
West, and educate the people to see the light 
on subjects such as silver, public-land loca- 
tion, and other subjects; to show these peo- 
ple that when the silver mines and the west- 
ern farmers are prosperous that the East, 
South, and Middle West also are prosperous. 
We in the West produce from the natural 

while the East, South, and Middle 
West produce the supplies and machinery for 
the western industries and also produce a 
great many of the necessities of life used by 
the employees in the western industries. 

We have heard a lot about reciprocal for- 
eign-trade agreements and the foreign good- 
neighbor policy. Gentlemen, charity begins 
at home. I use that phrase in a figurative 
sense only. 

There seem to be many trade and indus- 
try inequalities among the States of the 
Union. Objectives of one State or group of 
States (such as the West's silver and public- 
land objectives and the South's fight for more 
equitable freight rates), are misunderstood 
by other States. Let us try to eliminate 
these misunderstandings by instituting do- 
mestic reciprocal-trade agreements and the 
good-neighbor policy between the 48 States 
of the Union, Alaska, and our island posses- 
sions, 


past We 
wl 


have had the 
ays regarded 
Ss wherein he now 
late 


10 aly 
n the heaver 
silver 


great 


lining, the 


are doing 


The Soldier-Vote Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard the statements made upon the 
floor of the House recently that the 1942 
soldier-vote bill was a failure for the rea- 
son that only 28,0090 servicemen voted 
under the law in the various States. The 
same sentiment has been expressed by 
very high officials and the same reason 


1 








has been given for the 
reached. 

As I occupied the office of secretary of 
state in one of the States during the fall 
of 1942 and thus had charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Federal law that was 
approved on September 16, 1942, I am 
inclined to question the reason which has 
been given for the so-called failure of the 
194. war-ballot law. It will be noted 
that only about 142 months elapsed be- 
tween the approval of the act and the 
election date in November. Also, it will 
be noted from the examination of the 
law that postal-card applications for ab- 
sentee ballots were to be made available 
in the various Army camps and used by 
the soldiers to apply for ballots. We re- 
ceived applications for ballots by letter 
and when the time element made corre- 
spondence possible, we replied that for 
his own protection and to insure a legal 
ballot the soldier should make his appli- 
cation upon the official postal card to 
be provided him. In a number of in- 
stances we received replies from the sol- 
diers to the effect that such postal-card 
applications were not available in their 
camps and stations, and that their offi- 
cers did not know about the Federal law 
or about the postal-card applications. 

We received a number of such replies 
and were compelled to reach the conclu- 
sion that due to the short time between 
the enactment of the law and the date 
of the election that there was not a gen- 
eral understanding among the service- 
men of the provisions of the law. 

While in our State only 196 applica- 
tions for ballots were received prior to 
November 3, 1942, in the same State some 
350 applications for ballots were received 
by the secretary of state during 1943 
when no election was held. This indi- 
cates that knowledge of the 1942 law had 
become more widespread among the 
various branches of the service. 

My experience with the 1942 act leads 
me to believe that at least one reason for 
the small number of effective ballots cast 
in the various States was due to the fact 
that its provisions were not widely un- 
derstcod by the persons concerned and 
the time between the approval of the 
law and election day was too short to 
permit a general understanding of it. 

There is also another feature of the 
1942 law which might be considered. 
That is that the ballots in the various 
States are to be printed under the super- 
vision of the secretary of state and that 
such ballots contain the names and ad- 
dresses of the candidates for electors, 
United States Senators, and Members of 
the Federal House of Representatives. 
This provision is in sharp contrast to the 
proposal to supply a blank ballot to be 
used by those who undoubtedly in very 
many cases will not know the names of 
the various candidates who have been 
nominated for these offices. As is true 
among the civilian population, there will 
undoubtedly be many service people who 
will desire to vote for particular candi- 
dates rather than to vote a straight party 
ballot. Such persons will be deprived 
of an opportunity to vote for particular 
individuals of their choice under the plan 
proposed to send out a*blank ballot with 
absolutely no mames of candidates 
thereon, 


conclusion 
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Japanese Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, thet 
the despicable nature of our Jan: 
foes may be the better known, I ask th 
an Associated Press report which ap 
peared in the columns of num 
newspapers last fall may be spread 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RE 
May that day of reckoning be not | 
delayed. 

The article referred to is the following: 

Jap Diary DeEscrisEs BEHEADING OF YANK 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTHWEST Pa. 
ciric, Tuesday, October 5—-The Japanese be- 
heading of a captured American airman was 
disclosed in all its stark details today as Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters made public a 
diary captured from a Japanese soldier 
Salamaua, New Guinea. 

The execution, carried out according 
the Samurai code of the Japanese, occur! 
last March. 

Verbatim translations of extracts of 
diary, dated March 29, said: 

“We all assembled at headquarters where 
one of the crew of a Douglas shot down by 
antiaircraft March 18 was brought under 
guard. 

“Tai Commander (sub-lieutenant first 
class) Komai told us it had been decid 
execute him, and he was to be accorded a 
Samurai’s death. 

“We were assembled to witness the ex 
tion. The prisoner was given a drink of 
outside the guardhouse. The chief surg 
Lieutenant Komai and a platoon comm : 
bearing a sword came from the officers’ mes: 

“The time has come. The prisoner of war 
totters forward with his arms tied. His hair 
is cut close 


A 


SEEMS TO SUSPECT WHAT'S AFOOT 

“I feel he suspects what is afoot, but he ts 
more composed than I thought he woul 
Without more ado he is put on a truck and 
taken to the place of execution. 

“The prisoner sits beside the chief su 1 
and about 10 guards accompany him. The 
noise of the engine echoes along the road in 
the hush of twilight. The sun has set anc 
columns of clouds rise before us. 

“I glance at the prisoner and he seems | 
pared. He gazes at the grass, now at the 
mountains and sea. 

“At the execution ground, Lieutenant 
Komai faces the prisoner and said: ‘You 
to die. I am going to kill you with th 
Japanese sword according to the Samurai 
code.’ 

“The commander's face is stern. Now tl 
time has come. The prisoner is made t 
on the edge of a water-filled bomb crat 
The precaution is taken to surround him 
with guards. 

“When I put myself in his place the hate 
engendered by this daily bombing yields to 
ordinary human feelings. 

“The Tai cOmmander draws his favorite 
sword, the famous Osamune. The sight ct 
the glittering blade sends cold shivers down 
the spine. First he touches prisoner’s neck 
lightly with sword. 

PRISONER CLOSES HIS EYES, IT’S ALL OVER 

“Then he raises it overheed. His arm m 
cles bulge. Prisoner closes his eyes for 
second, and at once the sword sweeps down 

“Swish—it sounds at first like noise of . 
ting, but is actually made by blood spurting 

































The body falls forward 


steps forward as head rolls on the 
dark blood gushed from trunk. All 
There lies the head like a white doll, 
ze that the emotion I felt just now 


but manifestation of 
a chit 





yersonal pity 


> that becomes 





tlrous Sam- 


rior seaman from tl! 
. i the sword from th 

body on back 
mething for the « 


d with one sweep lays open 


e medical unit 
surgeon, 


ther day—take 


> savs, a 
jomen. 
ese thick-headed, white are 
sellied, too,’ he remarks. There's not 
f blood left in man’s body. The sea- 
ves him a kick then buries it. 
wind blows mournfully and the scene 
1 itself on my mind. Darkness descends. 
: front of headquarters we got off truck. 


bastards 


If I get back alive this will make good 
‘ to tell. That's why I write it down. 

The prisoner killed today Was airforce 
| (captain or flight lieutenant) from 
M ) He young man aged 23, an in- 

r in Army Transport Command at 
} ry.” 

t ended the entry in the diary. But at 

end of the press release, appearing as 

headquarters wanted to remember 


ture reference, was the footnote that 

the officer who committed the atrocity 

Sublieutenant First Class Komai and the 

next senior officer responsible was Lieutenant 
C mander Tsukioka 

e execution described above was the first 

ed since President Roosevelt announced 

in April that Japan had executed several 

l i States fliers captured after the raid 

kyo and other Japanese cities April 18, 


I Japanese radio in telling of the execu- 
t went on to say that other airmen taken 
I ner after raids on Japanese territory 
would be executed. Killing of captive sol- 
diers is contrary to international law as pro- 
claimed under the Geneva convention, to 
v ) Japan is a party. 





Walter Lippmann on Bolivia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of our Government 
to recognize the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Bolivia has caused some discus- 
sion, and there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post yesterday an article by the well- 
known columnist and authority on for- 
eign affairs, Mr. Walter Lippmann, en- 
titled “The Bolivian Affair,” which, under 
unanimous consent granted, I wish to 

ibmit herewith. It is a clear and force- 
ful presentation of the matter. 


THE BOLIVIAN AFFAIR 


It may be true, as Senor Iturralde at the 
Bolivian Embassy in Washington that 
the revolutionary regime in his country has 

me popular support. The living condi- 
tions of the workers in the tin mines are 
ywn to be at a very low level indeed. But 
hat does not alter the fact that the new 
regime was established by a conspiracy, out- 
side and inside Bolivia, and that it was en- 
gineered by Fascists, or more exactly by Nazis, 


says, 


kn 


. dence had not been conclusive, 


whose connections run back to Berlin. 
Naturally the conspirators exploit the popu- 
lar grievances, that is exactly what Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and all their imitators have 
always done in their rise to power. The 
Nazis, when talking to the masses, have al- 
Ways worn a demagogic mask: the name 
“Nazi” is an abbreviation f nat al 
socialism. 

We may be perfectly sure that this con- 


spiracy was not organized because in Berlin 
and Buenos Aires the conspirators’ hearts 
were bleeding for the Bolivian proletariat 


ith 


the tin mines. They have been playing for 
other stakes; they are out to destroy the 
union of the American republics, and to 


establish a blec of nations around and south 
of the River Plate into which the Nazis and 
Fascists, who know they are defeated in 
Europe, can retreat, and there recuperate and 
reorganize for a return to power. In Ar- 
gentina and Bolivia they have been preparing 
one of the places from which try it all 
again. 
Secretary 





to 


Hull refused to recognize the 
Bolivian Government on the ground that the 
rebellion was “but one act committed by a 
general subversive movement having for its 
purpose steadily expanding activities on the 
continent.” We may be sure that he would 
make no such grave accusation if the evi- 
and the ac- 
tion of the Argentine Government in break- 
ing diplomatic relations with the Axis is proof 
conclusive that he knew what he was talking 
about and what he was doing. 

We must hope, of course, that the reaction 
in the Argentine means that this conspiracy 
will now be completely unmasked and wholly 
destroyed. But it is much too early to feel 
sure, and we shall need to be shown, and 
clearly shown, by the Argentine Government 
The plain truth of the matter is that the 
Fascist character of the Argentine Govern- 
ment is so patent that acts to appease the 
United Nations by making concessions long 
overdue cannot be accepted easily. The in- 
herent character of the regime is such that 
it is impossible for the United Nations to 
trust it, even when it comes bringing gifts. 
As long as it denies to the Argentine people 
the elementary liberties of this hemisphere, 
every concession must be suspect as a ma- 
neuver, a strategic retreat, and none can be 
accepted as the sign of a genuine change. 

The refusal to recognize the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment, which was the spearhead of a great 
diplomatic action, is a recognition of the 
truth that neighbors cannot be good neigh- 
bors if their governments are composed of 
men who conspire against the peace and the 
common defense of the neighborhood. The 
rule of noninterference does not extend to 
governments like the Bolivian, be they Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist of the supra-national 
revolutionary and aggressive kind. Such gov- 
ernments will interfere violently and danger- 
ously among their neighbors if they are not 
interfered with first. 

Thus, it is possible to live on good terms 
with Salazar, of Portugal, because, though his 
regime is Fascist, it is not supra-national 
and has no part in any plan of world con- 
quest. It was even possible to live with, 
though never to trust, Mussolini's Italy until 
about 1935 or thereabout it became mortgaged 
to and involved with Hitlerism. It is possible, 
we believe with increasing confidence, to live 
with and even cooperate with contemporary 
Stalinist Russia—something which could not 
have been said when Moscow was, in fact, the 
capital of international bolshevism. 

Our reaction to what is happening in South 
America will have long consequences, for we 
have here the first stages of a return to that 
conception of international order which was 
lost to sight in the anarchy of the twentieth 
century. This is the view that national sov- 
ereignty is not absolute, arbitrary, and un- 
conditional, but that it is a right within the 
framework of public law and of a universal 
moral order. A state cannot, therefore, do 
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il un- 
Cc € f 
i] n to v it t . 
ad ar u N i I r ° 
Zi ire not uh i i de\ 
But such as ey at e 
not | de d by any e W dang 
to nel r S 
This conc ‘ of wi t I call 
sovereignty ha bee 
western world for some 20 c i 
Declar n of Independence was w en , 
men who would not have known how to think 
in any other tradition When many of 
same > men ! rec ized the i i a 
of the Latin-American republic and t 
backed their recognition by proclaiming th 
Mo! e Doctrine, they umed ¢ 2 matte! 
of course that this whole hemisphere w d 


, 
: 

acknowledge the same universal prin« ipl 

public law and public morals 


It is not, then, a new departure but a re- 
turn to ancient principles which have been 
grievously flouted and neglected in our time, 
when we Say to Bolivia that she cannot 


secede from the community of which she is a 


member. As long as Bolivia tolerates a gov- 
ernment which is affiliated with the enemies 
of this community, or contains leading men 
who are in rebellion against its basic princi- 
ples, we are compelled to act and, as seems 
most effective, we shall act We shall n 

have finished with this war until we have 
eradicated all the elements of any conspira 


capable anywhere i: 

this war 
No doubt 

them is 


the world of renewing 


the 


central place to 
1 Germany Not n 


eradicate 


uch can be done 
around the River Plate if the German defea 
is conclusive But around the River Plate 
the German defeat might be made inconclu- 
sive, and fortunately perhaps, the conspira- 
tors have shown their hands early enough 
to put us on guard 

This may be because 


they could wait no 
longer; the Nazis are desperate and ¢ 
men in Europe and they must make ready a 
place of refuge. But in fact it may also 
due to the feeli which hs cisted in 
the Argentine, even before fell into the 
hands of the Fascists, that the United States 
is a good-natured and morally lazy democracy 
which will not act in its own vital interest 
until someone, as at Pearl Harbe has kicked 
it in the face and knocked it down. 
Cynically frank Argentinians have been 
heard to explain the neutrality of their gov- 
ernment on the ground that if Hitler won the 
war he would take revenge, whereas if we 
won the war we would forget before we even 
remembered to forgive. 
Perhaps this time we may 
we made of sterner stuff. 
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The Fathers of Men in the Armed Forces 
Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, no on: 
should know the minds of those in the 
armed forces better than the parents olf 
the men and women who are on du 
Of course, they are constantly in corre- 
spondence with one another. I 
fore feel that the expressions of Ameri- 
can War Dads are typical of the feeling 
of the men and women in camps in this 


there- 








AA76 


country and on duty abroad. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted me, I include as part of my re- 
marks, resolutions adopted by the 
Anheuser-Busch Chapter of the Ameri- 
can War Dads assembled at a meeting in 
St. Louis. The resolutions follow: 
Whereas it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that be from time to time 
attempts made to pass legislation that will 
take away from the members of the armed 
forces the rights that were theirs under our 
Constitution before they entered such 
the armed forces; and 


there will 


branches of 

Whereas our boys are now fighting on 32 
fronts to restore at least a semblance of lib- 
erty and freedom to all classes of people in 
every section of the globe: Therefore be it 

Resolved by us the members of the An- 
heuser-Busch Chapter of the American War 
Dads, assembled and meeting in St. Louis, 
notify the Congressmen and Senators, repre- 
senting us in this district, That we are com- 
manding them to watch carefully the rights 
of our sons who are in the service and to 
see to it that if any legislation is presented 
that would deprive these boys of any right 
that was theirs when they entered the service, 
that such legislation be deferred until such 
time that every man in the armed forces of 
this Government can have an opportunity to 
express his opinion upon it and thereby in- 
sure our sons that they will not lose at home 
the precious heritages that have carried them 
into the raging conflict in order that they 
might extend the same rights to others; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the National Council of the American 
War Dads in Kansas City, requesting that 
they notify all chapters of the American War 
Dads to take similar action. 


Whereas there are now millions of our boys 
away from their homes, many of them out- 
side of the continental limits of the United 
States of America, fighting and dying in order 
that America might live; and 

Whereas such boys, were it not for the 
crises in which their Government now finds 
itself, would be at home exercising their right 
of suffrage as citizens of this country at the 
ballot box; and 

Whereas it is now, under the laws existing, 
impossible for them to exercise such rights 
which in effect, deprive them of the ballot 
and force them to accept elected officials who 
may or may not be contrary to their idea of 
the type and kind of official who should repre- 
sent them; and 

Whereas, by being deprived of the use of the 
ballot, certain ideas and changes in govern- 
ment may or may Not be made that are con- 
trary to their belief as citizens of this Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas these millions of our men have 
offered themselves as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of liberty in order that justice and 
freedom might be relieved of its shackles: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the American War Dads 
of the Anheuser-Busch Chapter, in meeting 
assembled in St. Louis, uManimously com- 
mand our representatives in both Congress 
and Senate to see that such changes in laws 
and regulations are made that will enable our 
boys to cast their ballots and not be dis- 
franchised even temporarily; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the American 
War Dads, with instructions that it be for- 
warded to every chapter of the American War 
Dads, that they might issue the same com- 
mand to their representatives in Congress and 
Senate. 

We, the Anheuser-Busch Chapter of the 
American War Dads, having been advised of 
the cold, thoughtless, and disinterested 


method that this Government uses in the 
notification of parents of the death of their 
boys in service by telegram, and further hav- 
ing this matter brought to our attention by 
the fact that one Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gannett, of this city, received such notifica- 
tion by telegram and such telegram was 
shoved under the door and no attempt made 
to personally deliver it. 

Whereas this Government of ours is now 
spending billions of dollars for the conduct 
of this war and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in radio, newspaper, and any and all 
kinds amd types of publicity to build morale 
not only among the troops but among the 
civilian population as well, we, the American 
War Dads, believe that this great Government 
of ours should show its sympathy to the fam- 
ilies of boys who have been either killed or 
are missing in action in a way that would 
express to the parents the gratitude that is 
in the hearts of the American public for the 
great sacrifice that this boy and his family 
have made in order that others might live 
and that by so doing they could create and 
build a greater morale among the troops and 
the civilian population than much of the use- 
less propaganda building today: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and the Con- 
gressmen representing St. Louis and St. Louis 


County be sent a copy of this resclution along | 


with a letter, and furthermore, that they be 
instructed that it is the command of the 
American War Dads that necessary steps be 
taken at once to have either the Army or Navy 
personnel, as a special representative of the 
President of the United States, personally de- 
liver to the family the news of either the 
death or the report of missing in action of the 
son, and that at the same time this personal 
representative express the sympathy of the 
President of these United States and the 
American public to the bereaved family or the 
nearest of kin. And if no Government offi- 
cial is available, that the American War Dads 
or similar organization be delegated as the 
Official representative of the President to con- 
vey such message; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the American War Dads national 
headquarters in Kansas City requesting that 
they notify every chapter of the American 
War Dads to take similar action to this. 


Protest Contemplated Partition of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America is one 
of the largest organizations of people of 
Polish lineage anywhere in the world. 
At the plenary meetings of its executive 
council and directorate on the llth day 
of January, 1944, in Chicago, Il. all of 
the national officers being in attendance, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


Whereas the American press has published, 
under today’s date line, a news item from 
London to the effect that the Government of 
Soviet Russia has formally announced that 
it will annex the eastern section of Poland, 
embracing in area approximately one-half of 
the territory of Poland; and 

Whereas the Government of Soviet Russia 
asserts that the Polish Government in exile 
now located in London, does not represent 
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the will of the Polish nation, and furthe 
charges the Polish Government with in 
petency, because of the alleged failure 
organize active resistance to the Nazi invad 
and 

Whereas the Government of Soviet Rues 
forcibly and illegally seizes Polish la 
without the consent of the population ry; 
ing therein, thus undermining the fou 
tion of the future growth and existence ; 
Poland, and thereby assuming a stand, coy 
trary to all principles of democracy 
liberty, for which the present war is bei; 
fought; and 

Whereas the charges leveled by the Sov 
Government against the present Polish Goy. 
ernment are untrue, as the Polish Gov 
ment in London is the sole and constitu 
tional exponent of the will of the Polish 
tion, and said Government has taken 
steps possible, to combat our Common foe: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive council ang 
directorate of the Polish Roman Cathe 
Union of America, convened at its plenary 
meeting in Chicago, Il., on January 11, 1944, 
solemniy protests, in the name of its mem- 
bership composed of Americans of Polish ex 
traction, against the contemplated partitior 
of Poland by Soviet Russia, and supports th 
stand taken by the Polish Government 
London, which is allied with the Government 
of the United States. 

We place implicit trust in our President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and express the 
firm conviction that he will not permit the 
Government of Soviet Russia to despoil the 
Polish nation, now so terribly tortured and 
ravaged by the Nazi barbarians. 

JAN J. OLEJNICZAK, 
President, 
STEPHEN S. GRABOWSKI, 
Secretary General, 
ANTHONY J. KozuBa., 
Treasurer, 
For the executive council and direc- 
torate of the Polish Roman Cath- 
olic Union of America, 


Gov. Earl Warren, of California 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, my most famous constituent is Gov. 
Earl Warren, of California. It is doubt- 
ful if any man in public life today has so 
captivated the imagination and good will 
of those who are familiar with his record 
and personality. 

He has what it takes to make a great 
public official, as well as the capacity to 
get votes. The registration in California 
in 1942 was overwhelmingly Democratic 
in the ratio of about 16 to 10, yet he won 
the governorship over the incumbent 
Democratic Governor by over 300,000 
votes. This political giant from the West 
has courage, energv, ability, tolerance, 
balance, and an uncanny knack of in- 
spiring and holding public confidence. 
That is the natural result of his integrity 
and friendly personality. 

His domestic life is a model of happi- 
ness and harmony. His family consists 
of a charming wife and six lovely chi- 
dren, 





on 


os 


A 


Warren is a big enough man 
any political job in the Na- 
ean exactly that. 
icazine, in its issue of January 
ill have an interesting article 
Warren which I am, by 
us consent, including as part of 
The article follows: 





KS 
MAN OF THE WEST 
nt of the neoclassic State 
t Sacramento is imscribed a 


em by the late Sam Walter 
ing me men to match my moun- 
Visitors to the Governor's office fre- 





der if Earl Warren, California's 
( rnor and favorite son for the 
Presidential nomination, is not 


blue-eyed Governor Warren 
dness and warmth. Im- 
<i good nature, his evi- 
y, the eager “yes, yes” and 
huh” with which he indicates 
st in everything they have to 
; often begin to fit him into a 
history. They see him not merely 
ect political candidate but as the 
in United States politics of a new 
> men to succeed the recent era 
the era of the Burt Wheelers, 
lo LaGuardias, the Huey Longs, the 
ses, and the Culbert Olsons. 
NGTHENING SHADOWS 


te oO 











LE 


tion of Earl Warren’s 25-year rec- 
office fails to reveal much 
a potential giant in United 
ory The Warren utterances and 
ve never risen above the Ievel of 
litical prose. He has rarely tried 
hich had not been tried before. 
Swedish descent, slow to 
has stuck close to the middle of the 
But the record does reveal an able, 
personally attractive public 
with the westering sun of Cali- 
ind him, is casting a longer and 
across the land. 
g of Republican National and 
tteemen in Chicago last fort- 
Earl! Warren was the name most men- 
f cond place on the Presidential 
eader of a 50-vote delegation, 
rnor of the great, growing, and no 
rewy State of California is sure 
at G. O. P. convention. 
in the front rank of the group of 
ming Republican Governors, who 
nsiderable degree, the life of the 
nd he is also nationally significant 
t active political leader of a West 
ormously altered by war, is both 
nd greatly hopeful about its fu- 
olved to fight for that future 
1 economic and political fronts. 

‘ California has a strong and ac- 
faction. But the bulk of the 
publican leaders, including those 
Willkie is too liberal, is waiting 
w the bandwagons roll. Thus far 
less interested in nominating any 


IDlic 


t he is 


n of 





r wer 














kie 





lar candidate than in electing some 
e, and primarily interested in the 
1 concessions which California and 
r Western States can exact by their 

n bargaining. So intent is Gov- 





rren on retaining 
lat, though denying he is either a 
te or anti-Wilikie, he told a Time cor- 









Gent last week that if Willkie should 
California primary, “I would indeed 
my influence and all my effort 
him.” A few days later Mr. Willkie 

t long ago called Warren one of the 
1's great Governors) announced that 
w of the Governor’s assurances of neu- 





1e had decided not to enter the Cali- 


contest 
TOM AND EARL? 
ernor Warren's disclaimers of candidacy 
more wholehearted than Governor 
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Dewey's because h 
intends to finish t ¢ 
torial term, but “God and the people wil 
I hope to be Governor for a second 4 years 





Unlike Dewey, who felt that he was ripe for 
the Presidenc at 38 Earl Warren at 52 
modestly asserts that he t 


perienced enough for the Natic 
But when convention 
ren may think differently. 

The political appeal of 
ticket is obvious, two young 
opposite ends of the country, f: 
strategic State two 
two family men wit 
backgrounds. 

Tom Dewey and Earl Warren 
similarities. Dewey 
buster who fastened on cases W 
interest and made the most of 
publicity. Earl Warren’s work as dist t 
torney of Alameda County (Oakland, Ala 
meda, and Berkeley) was spectacular. 
But in a State where most gang-busting is 
done on movie lots, he sent droves of boot- 
leggers, con men, grafters, and corrupt city 
officials packing off to jail. 

Both Dewey and Warren have been charged 
with being somewhat insensitive to the 
means which they have employed in pursuit 
of their righteous ends. In 1930, when War- 
ren set out to indict some Oakland city offi- 
cials for graft, he well knew that if the in- 
dictment did not come off, he would be 
charged with engineering a whitewash. Ac- 
cordingly, he released daily transcripts of the 
grand-jury testimony to the press—a clear 
law violation—to show that he was doing his 
utmost. Happily for him, the indictment and 
convictions followed. 

The episode of Earl Warren's past, remem- 
bered most unfavorably on the west coast 
his handling of the celebrated Point 
case. In 1936, the height of west 
labor strife, the chief engineer of the freight- 
er Point Lobos was stabbed and beaten to 
death in his cabin, while the ship lay at an 
Alameda dock. The chief engineer had been 
known to unioneers as a fink. Some 5 
months later, District Attorney Earl Warren 
got three union officials indicted and con- 
victed on a charge of conspiracy to murder 
the engineer. The trial had some curious 
aspects: the judge was an old friend of War- 
ren’s, the deputy district attorney who tried 
the case became heavily indebted to one of 
the jurors. Labor and many liberals cried 
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“frame-up.” Labor unions surrounded the 
courthouse daily with 1,000 picket The 3 
unioneers were subsequently pardoned by 
Gov. Culbert Olson. Labor has never com- 


pletely forgiven Earl Warren. 

Warren, though personally warmer and 
more ingratiating than Dewey, has even fewer 
intimates. Both are politically cautious, 
But both have proved excellent governors, 
with a talent for leadership, for organiza- 


nts. 


tion, and for picking able assistan 
UP FROM WAKING UP 

The house on Los Angeles’ dingy Turner 

Street where Earl Warren was born in 1891 is 

now occupied by a Chinese family. Earl War- 

ren’s father was a master car builder for the 

Southern Pacific, who lost his job 894 


in 


when he went out on strike The family 
moved 110 miles north to Bakersfield, then 
still something of a frontier tov Governor 





Warren recalls the day as a child when he was 
riding his donkey down the main s and 
ran spang into the running gun battle in 
which Deputy Sheriff William E. Tibbett, 
father of baritone Lawrence Tibbett, was 
killed by an outlaw. (Thirty-fiv: later, 
Earl Warren's father, who had branched out 
into real estate, was found murdered in his 
Bakersfield home. The crime is still un- 
solved.) 

Young Earl Warren started his working life 
as a call boy, waking up railroadmen on time 
Then he was a newsboy and cub reporter for 
the Bakersfield Californian. He played the 


treet 


years 






clarinet in the Kern Cour High Scl 1 
Band, later joining the musicians’ u At 
he University of California, War was a 
steady but not br nt student. He flunked 


4} 

il 
second-year Greek, he failed to make 
baseball team as a pitcher because he was too 


wild. After law school, he practiced f 3 
years in Oakland, then was d ted f Ww 





War No. 1. He ended up as an infantry first 
lieutenant, but did not get overseas 
His political 


career began after the 
when he landed t 


aj b as a clerk ya le S- 











lative committee in Sacramento. Thence- 
forth his rise was cautious and well planned: 
he did not try for a new job unless he was 
reasonably certain he could ge t 
important job, as assistant distr f 
was assured him by the friend legislative 
committee for which he had worked. As dis- 
trict attorney, he guided through the le i- 
ture a bill vastly increasing the powers of 
the State attorney general and raising the 
pay from $6,000 to $11,000 a year. His nex 
step up was to the attorney generalship 
Warren says that what finally determined 
him to try for the governorship was his utter 
inability to get along with Democratic Gov. 
Culbert Olson. Many other Californians 
could not stomach New Dealing Gove 





either, and 
capitalized on this 


Earl 


feeling 


Warren 


Running as a 











nonpartisan (he came surprising cl to 
getting the Democratic well 
as the Republican), e length 
(1,000 miles) and b: f 





shook the 


than hé 


State, pre bably 


fornians is any other 


FAMILY } 


MAN 


When the Warrens movec 


the Governor’s Mansion ( 
home of the late great muck: 
Lincoln Steffens) was an u 
old frame relic. Part of the 


off, the rococo porches h 
had fallen from 
after another had boarded off section f the 
20-room house. 

The Warrens changed 
gleaming 


in American architecture, filled its 





the ceilin 


the mansion into a 


monument to the 


high-ceilinged rooms with rollick 
which had not been heard there f 
The Warren family elf-sufficie 
Governor and his wif rme 


Palmquist Meyers 
in 1925) have neve! 


Warren explain 








years, and you ca i g 
then.” 

When Governor Warren gets home from his 
office, he is greeted by his bour g children 
as though he had been away for months. At 
bedtime Papa Warren makes the rounds of 
all bedrooms for a good night, or if he has 
turned in early to read in bed, the dren 
troop in to him rha idy on 
the third floor, but he rarely us t. Home 
he feels, is for relaxing. He rea ] f 
nonficti 








Earl Warren t 1uch life to Call- 
fornia’s g I did to t 
mansion ng at h first- 
year record, had to t turbulent 
first year of HtRAM JOHNSON tration 
(1911-17) to find a yards y ch to 
measure their new Govern ‘ 
yet to equal JOHNSON, but he has chalked up 
some solid accomplishments 

The 1943 legislative session, } first, v 
the shortest in California ce 1907 dt 
most businesslike. In 71 days Gove War- 
ren pushed through 

Reduction of the State sale 3 to 
2% percent; raising of pe! l ¢ I ; 
in the income tax. (Said Warren It didn’t 
mean much to the average individual x- 
payer, but it did turn the tax indicator down- 


ward for the 
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Upping of the old-age pension from 840 to 
$50 a month. 

Streamlining of the State guard. 

A food and fiber act which provided State 
aid in the harvesting of crops. 

Earmarking of $43,000,000 in State funds for 
post-war development and $25,000,000 for a 
war-catastrophe fund. 

Establishment of a post-war reconstruction 
and reemployment commission. 

Total number of bills signed, 1,137 out of 
1,291 passed. 

This week, when the legislature meets in 
special session, another record seems sure to 
be set. Governor Warren has asked the legis- 
lature for but three meaures: (1) Prison re- 
form, (2) soldiers’ vote bill, (3) authorization 
of a constitutional amendment permitting 
the State to tax Federal lands. (The Gov- 
ernor will dodge the touchy issue of Cali- 
fornia’s relocated Japanese citizens.) Legis- 
lative leaders expect the session to last just 
3 days. Reason for the speed is Earl War- 
ren’s established practice of ‘thoroughly 
thrashing out bills in citizens’ committees 
and informal groups of legislators before they 
are even submitted to the legislature. 

WARREN AND THE WEST 

Earl Warren enjoys being Governor of Cal- 
{fornia. But to him one of the best parts of 
the job is the chance it gives him to take the 
lead in safeguarding and building the future 
of the West. California used to snoot its 
smaller western neighbors. But Governor 
Warren called the first conference of the Gov- 
ernors of the 11 Western States at Salt Lake 
City last May. A third meeting will be held 
s00on, 

The problems which the Governors have to 
discuss appear at their biggest in Governor 
Warren's State. Although California has lost 
a half million workers to the armed services 
(plus 40,000 working Japanese), its total em- 
ployed population nonetheless grew from 2,- 
482,000 in April 1940 to 3,375,000 in June 1943, 
and is still growing. More significant than 
the growth in numbers of California workers 
is the change in the type of work they do. 
In 1939, 55 percent of its industrial workers 
were employed in manufacturing nondurable 
goods like food, textiles, oil products. To- 
day 80 percent of them are manufacturing 
durable goods; more than half of that 80 per- 
cent are employed in the 2 industries of 
aircraft and shipbuilding. And most of Cal- 
ifornia’s new industrial plants have been built 
with Federal money. 

So California now has three great worries. 
It fears a terrific employment slump when the 
demand for its airplanes, ships, and other war 
products stops. It is afraid that its federally 
owned factories may be nationalized or dis- 
mantled. It is afraid that when the war with 
Germany encs, the war with Japan will keep 
it absorbed for another couple of years, while 
the East gets the jump on it in reconverting 
to peace. Oregon and Washington have had 
similar booms—now have similar worries. 
And the industrial fates of the hinterland 
Western States, as suppliers of metals and 
other raw materials, are closely linked with 
those of the coast. 

So the West, itself once a frontier, now has 
frontiers of its own, on the Yangtze and on 
the Potomac. It does not aspire to displace 
the East industrially. What it wants is to 
develop a great home market for its industries 
and to trade greatly with British Columbia, 
Alaska, and the Orient, especially with new 
China. To banish its post-war nightmares, 
to achieve its post-war dreams, it feels that 
if must continue its fight for States’ rights 
under Warren and other Governors, but must 
also have far more representation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., than it has ever had before. 

California’s acting Republican national 
committeeman, William Reichel, explains the 
immediate hopes of California Republicans 
simply and bluntly. “I’m pro-Warren and 
pro-California,” he says. “We want some- 








thing to bargain with for California. 
not “anti” anyone. 


We're 
Our program is sound. 
It’s got logic. We have 50 convention dele- 
gates. We are big and strong and important, 
and we're going to get something. At the 
convention our votes will get us a western 
Cabinet member, a western Supreme Court 
Justice, and a western man on every high 
policy-making body in the Government, 
That’s what Warren will be bargaining for, 
We'll get them or they won’t get our votes.” 


Pressing Issues of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD a copy of a very able and eloquent 
address, on some of the pressing issues of 
the day, delivered before the Consoli- 
dated Clubs of Holdenville, Okla., on 
January 28, by the Honorable Charles E. 
Dierker, United States district attorney 
for the western district of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to come here to give you the 
views of an ordinary everyday American 
citizen on some of the pressing issues of the 
day. 

On the 5th day of November the United 
States Senate in adopting the Connally res- 
olution, took probably the most important 
step in American foreign relations that ever 
happened in all our national history. By a 
nonpartisan 85 to 5, almost unanimity, the 
Senate cut loose from 167 years of provincial 
isolationism and the United States took her 
place in the ranks of the nations of the world. 
To my mind entirely too little emphasis on, 
or notice of, this momentous step has been 
had by our people. Men who saw into the 
future 25 years ago realized that we could 
not shut ourselves off from the rest of the 
world, nor by crawling under the bed save 
ourselves when our house might be burning 
down. How tragic that another blood bath 
was necessary before we awoke to the fact 
that not only is an association of nations 
necessary, but that we must go further still 
and put teeth and force and power into such 
an organization to maintain the peace of the 
world, as circumstarces may from time to 
time require, if we do not want to see our 
very civilization destroyed before the present 
century has run its course. 

Perhaps the main consideration that is 
solidifying our people into a realization of 
the necessity for keeping the peace in the 
future is that; we are at last beginning to 


|} understand that the forces of evil aggression 


have never been completely obliterated, 
Like a smoldering fire inside a bale of cot- 
ton, they have simmered along ready to break 
forth and start a tremendous conflagration 
when the right moment arrives. Exactly 
such a situation has existed for a long time 
as concerns what we now know as the Ger. 
man Reich. To my mind the historian of the 
future will rank Hitler with Nero and Attila 
as three of the greatest scourges ever visited 
upon mankind. However, just as Nero and 
Attila could not have perpetrated their ter- 
rible atrocities without willing and able lieu- 
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tenants, so is the case with Hitler. 1 
historian enough to know the und 
philosophies that actuated the terrib] 
eries of Nero and Attila, but I think 
know something of the philosophi 
actuate Hitler and his peopie. 

Back through the centuries the ph 
of the Hun has been that he is ; 
man; that all of his neighbors are ; 
to him and should pay tribute to hj 
modern times this spirit has been | 
crystallized into the word “Prussia 
The State of Prussia has been for centu; 
breeding place and the spawning grow, 

a race of warriors. Their philosoph, 
permeated the remaining States that 
up the Reich until today, in my < 
there is little to choose between the | 
the Bavarians, the Wurttembergers 
Prussians. All are strongly imbued 
their superiority complex and al 
oughly believe that their race is cd 
from on high to rule the world. Hitler } 
given emphasis to this philosophy, ; 
arrogance and butcheries have in th¢ 
few years reached an all-time high 

I have stated that this philosophy 
superiority is ingrained and deep- 
Let me read you what the German wri 
and leaders themselves have said. Early 
this century the German philosopher F 
said: 

“The German race is a race of 
men. The Germans are the chosen | 
Beyond us are barbarians.” 

In 1911 the writer Tannenberg, in his book 
Gross Deutschland, said: 

“We must leave nothing to the vanqu's 
but their eyes to weep with.” 

Also, in 1911, General Von Bernhard 
his book Germany and the Next War, s 

“We must follow the policies of Prince 
Bismarck and Frederick the Great. Non 
the wars which they fought were forced \ 
them. None did they postpone as | 
Possible. They were always determined t 
the aggressor, to anticipate their opp 
and thus to secure for themselves fay 
prospects of success.” 

In 1940 Dr. Goebbels said: 

“Hitler gave to the soul of the G 
people the possibility to express its:! 

In his famous book, Mein Kampf, Hitler 
says: 

“The bases of my program are blood 
fire. * * * I hate all that is spirit 
humanity.” 

In 1937 in his book Heroism and Wo: 
Fear, J. Janoff, said: 

“Only he who is hard enough, who k: 
the joy of cruelty, can be historically eff 
today.” 

This characteristic has been diagnosed by 
Dr. Richard M. Bricker in his book, Is Ger- 
many Curable, as a pronounced form o 
paranoia. Dr. Bricker says that par 
have delusions of grandeur and persecutio! 
combined with an overpowering urge to don 
inate others. Just before the dismember 
ment of Czechoslovakia in 1938, Hitler 
livered one of his screaming speeches 
which he attacked the Czechs vicious] 
this, as was apparent at the time, was just : 
smoke screen and a pretext. We heard Hitler 
say that day over the radio that when the 
Sudeten issue was settled, he had no further 
territorial demands in Europe. That cunning, 
lying speech was just a step on the road to 
world domination and I believe we can all now 
agree, though most of us did not realiz 
then, that after England and France 
Western Hemisphere was next on the v 
list. 

Hitler's German American Bund, his se 
agents, and the German press in this coun- 
try, were not idle. As far back as 1935 
New York Deutsche Zeitung said: 

“Here in the United States we, 32,00! 
Germans, have nothing to say about our i 
language. We are forced to pay with ou 
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lich we pay on every cigarette, on 
drink of milk or wine—for schools and 


s who do not even know our language. 


* « * Jf united Germandom in the United 
‘ ; succeeds in obtaining permission to 
2 s own schools with its own taxes, then 

so colossal will have been accom- 


that * * * nothing greater 


le. That must be our goal. 
to fight for it.” 
e New York Staatszeitung of February 
the editor, Dr. Ridder, urged, I quote: 
y German living here should become 
erican citizen as quickly as possible, 
that gives protection, at least to a great 
excesses of the patriotic mob 
e the United States should again be 
n into the war.” 
rtly before Pearl Harbor a reader of the 
c reitung inquired why the paper had 
ntinued to stand by its pro-German 
The Staatszeitung answered: 
u know what we would risk? Do you 
that we have to give consideration to 
currents, if we do not want to 
lize our existence?” 
On the very day of Pearl Harbor this paper 


is 
Now let 


they (our racial brothers) are wise, they 
refrain from any discussion of the war, 
ler to avoid all misunderstandings.” 
In other words, German-Americans were 
exhorted to refrain from any discussions of 
wr and, in effect, to hide and cover up 
r inner feelings so that they could parade 
false colors, and their neighbors would 
w that they were traitors to America 
false to their obligations of citizenship. 
Even yet I hear friends of mine almost daily 
“If the German people would get rid 
Hitler they would be all right,” or again, 
got the German people into this 
‘or again, “The German people are good 
people and are being forced to march to the 
isic of Hitler and the warmongers.” 
People who make these statements are, to 
mind, only fooling themselves. I think 
I am qualified to speak on this Subject be- 
ise every drop of blood in my veins is of 
German origin, and only one generation re- 
il. I think I know something of the 
German mentality. I have been in Germany 
ice, first an American soldier and 10 
later as a visitor. In 1927 it was clearly 
arent to me that the German people were 
y living for the day and exerting all of 
renergy toward the time when they could 
strike again. Iam very much afraid they will 
do this very thing once more. To date it 
conservatively estimated that they have 
bed their neighbors of more than $36,000,- 
000 in money and personal property, to 
y nothing of the millions engaged in forced 
r. So far the war has been a profitable 
dertaking for them and to my mind they 
re firmly convinced that if worse comes to 
worse they can do once more what they did 
in 1918, and that the sob sisters in this coun- 
try and our allies will again have their way 
that the German nation will emerge just 
strong as ever and ready at the first oppor- 
tunity to strike again. The last time Ger- 
soil was untouched, while France and 
Belgium were paralyzed. This time the Ger- 
ins were happy and filled with glee when 
people of England were being bombed 
to mincemeat, but today when the tables 
ve been turned and the horrors they are 
e author of are being perpetrated upon 
their own soil, the English and American 
mbers are castigated as barbarians. They 
re beginning to understand that retribution 
a terrible thing, but their education is still 
ir from complete and their attitude of 
ial superiority and desire for warfare of 
aggression must be knocked out of their 
eads by the butt of a rifle if necessary, but 
must come out before there can be any 
rmanent peace, 


Hitler 
Fil t 


as 
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There is one thing that the German leaders 
do not seem to be abl t through their 
thick skulls and that is that their Prussian- 
ism does not survive in a free soil. A vast 





majority of the German citizens who come to 
the United States become ost immedi- 
ately true and faithful c ns. Witness 
General Kreuger, MacArthur’s chief of st 


who was born in Germany; 
and Ei. -nhower, who are all of pure Ger 
stock. It is unfortunate, however, that 
small percentage of Germans prove untrue 
and some of them even traitorous. It was 
not an accident that Lieutenant Krug went 
to Max Stephan in Detroit. There are other 
Max Stephans in the United States and the 
sooner a rope is put around their treacherous 
necks and they are all swung from the scaf- 
fold, the better off America will be 

There is one thing in connection with this 
mi , however, of which I think we can be 
a little proud. Three years ago Congress ap- 
propriated for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation $16,000,000 to be used.in combating 
subversive activities in this country. Prob- 
ably no money that Congress has ever ap- 
propriated has been spent to better purpose. 
Every alien had been required by law to reg- 
ister. Those of the Axis Nations who were 
likely to become our enemies were closely 
checked. Within 24 hours of the dastardly 
attack at Pearl Harbor, over 11,000 alien ene- 





your own Nimi 





itter 





mies were taken into custody. All of these 
aliens have been accorded hearings, about 
one-third of them have been released or 


paroled, and the other two-thirds have been 
interned. We have had a number of these 
cases in my district and it has been my rec- 
ommendation to the hearing board that all 
doubts be resolved against the suspect. We 
cannot afford to take any chances with a man 
who may be ready at any opportune moment 
to spring Upon us and help to crush out our 
national life. 

Due mainly to the thorough job your offi- 
cials have performed, there has not been in 
this country one clearly established case of 
sabotage in this war. This is a most remark- 
able record considering our free and easy- 


going way of doing things. This has no 
doubt been a great shock to the German 


office on subversive activities and in ‘despera- 
tion they were forced to send their saboteurs 
here by submarine. These men found the 
sitting here rather uncomfortable, however, 
when the electric current was turned on at 
Washington. Word of the very tragic end of 
these would-be saboteurs was quickly flashed 
to nazi-land and I think one may be sure 
such a bold, arrogant attempt against us wil 
not be repeated. In fact, in the Duquesne 
| case in New York, a group of would-be sabo- 
| teurs were successfully prosecuted and imag- 
ine the chagrin of the squareheads when they 
learned from the witness stand that one of 
their supposed members who was in charge of 
| their clandestinely operated radio station, 
was an agent of the F. B. I. 

In all of this there is, and must be, much 
|} food for thought for each and every one of 
us. If we Americans wish to retain our lib- 
erty, we must not again gamble with it as we 


have done in the past 5 or 10 years. With 
| a world about us being consumed in the 
flames of war, we went blithely along our 


way. We slept until the house almost 
burned down. The next time we may not 
awaken in time if we again sink into so 
profound a slumber. 

The outcome of the present conflict is, to 
| my mind, no longer a matter of doubt, but 
whether it lasts several years or is concluded 
in shorter time we ere going to have to be on 
our guard. It is an easy thing to get people 
to believe what they want to believe. It was 
easy until Pearl Harbor to get a great many 





of our people to believe that we were in no 
| danger. Nobody had any designs on us; all 
| we needed to do was to go along our peaceful 
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| way and everything would be all right. A and blood h 
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lot of pe 
wal d to 
well have 

Yes; I ¢ 


The isolat 
be running uj 
us that there 
many and 
hundred ys 
be kind 








sort of rot 
any more than individuals Car I e de- 
pended on the Maginot line because it would 
have provided sufficient protection in 1914 
Today, but for her friends, her case would 
be hopeless England neglected air pows 
and depended on N as she always had 
and the error was alm fatal. Russia did 
not trust to her compact of 1939 with Hitler 
but redoubled her pret t sf wal d 
by this action on her part probably ed 
civilization 

Washington advised against entangling 
alliances. He se man, but he lived 


in the day of the stagecoach and the sailing 


vessel. It is unf to Washington to quote 
what he said 150 years ago as authority for 
that sort of a policy today because, naturally, 
his advice was to cover world 
conditions as h Were he living 
today, I am sure be 


a leader in 


p the peace 





advocating a leagi 


Washington 


was not so much of an isola- 
tionist but what he v hrewd enough to 
court, and lad enough t ect t! very 
vital aid of France. And on December 7, ju 
2 years ago, h com! ng it w to know 
that we did not stand alone, but that Ru 
and Englar d China and the ers stooc 





* with us, ready through 


shoulder t de 
mutual suffering and sorrow and anguish of 
soul, to see this Gethsemane through 

Thomas Jefferson was our first interven- 
ionist. When the Bey of Tunis undertook 
to levy tribute on our commerce, he sent 


We licked the 


ive not had any 


Stephen Decatur over there 
hell out of the Bey and we h 





trouble with his people since. 

There can be no question but what we 
are living in the most crucial period in mod- 
ern history. This is a war for keeps, and yet, 
at a moment when our very existence is in 
jeopardy, we have every re n to be ashamed 

ul 

















that we are not exerting our full natior 
effort Why? There was never an issue that 
had all virtue and right on its side. So, too, 
there are alw LVS LW » sides to any controver - 
but this much can be said. When his coun- 
try is threatened, no man has a right to re- 
fuse to work. No workman has any more 
right in wartime to lay down his to than 
the Idier upon the battlefield would have 
to lay down |! rifle. Any workman who, 
because of any real or fancied grievance 
walks off the job unworthy of American 
citizenship and is entitled to be ost 1. 
A lot of the rest of us, too, have litt e 
to stick out our chests. We have performed 
and are performing a modern industrial 
miracle. We have turned our production al- 
most overnight from a peacetime to a war- 
time ba Eight thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven war planes in November, 
over 24,000,000 tons of shipping in 2 years 
both records never even approached by any 
nation at any time, to cite on ly two examples 


Of course mistakes have beer 
have been pinched, but 


made and toes 





all picture d take it 
But you say, “It’s costiz 

Yes; it has cost a lot of m 

to cost a lot more A lot 


wasted and a lot 





if it costs a 

that will make just « 2 1 

more secure, then I am in v of sper z 

that million dollars We i make some 

more money, but when one own flesh 
forfeited 
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of gold and silver. 

So let’s take up another notch in our belt 
and come out of our corner swinging. Did 
you ever hear of a fighter winning a cham- 
pionship by letting down on his punches 
when he had his opponent bleeding and 
groggy? No. That's just the time to put in 
that extra pound of effort to make the knock- 
out certain. 

America is very much worth fighting and 
sacrificing for and while no doubt there has 
been some bungling and there will be a lot 
more, American citizenship is still the big- 
gest bargain and the most prized possession 
in all the world. 

If one were ever an agnostic, events of the 
last few years certainly should have bolstered 
his faith. The forces of evil were straining 
at the leash ready to sink their poisonous 
fangs into the very heart of all that is noble 
and worth while in life. That they have been 
definitely thwarted is, to my mind, only be- 
cause the Great Ruler of the universe had 
decreed it so. With abiding faith in the 
justice of our cause, relying on the God of 
our fathers to give strength to our hands and 
courage to our hearts, we shall pass through 
the fires of this trying day and emerge once 
more into the glorious sunlight of peace and 
justice and liberty for all. 


Japanese Atrocities 
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Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Morris 
Harris: 

Jap ArTrocitres Nor New, Bur Now 
WE'RE VICTIMS 
(By Morris Harris) 

The atrocities on the defenders of Bataan 
shock and horrify Americans, but to the Jap- 
anese they are old stuff. 

They have been doing this sort of thing for 
centuries under the harsh code of the Sa- 
murai warrior. 

If we are shocked, it is because we haven't 
learned our Japanese. 

We heard about these things happening 
to the Chinese and the Koreans and the 
Manchurians. Some of us saw some of them 
and reported them, but the general reaction 
seemed to be: “It will never happen to us.” 

But it has, and it may happen in even 
greater degree than so far revealed before 
this war in the Pacific ends. 

My experience with the Japanese military 
is that they are a band of thieves and killers 
run amok. 

The veneer of western science and machine 
knowledge they have added to their arsenal 
of weapons does not include the essence of 
real civilization. Like all Americans who 
have lived long in the Orient, I have had 
Japanese friends, but I have also seen some 
of them turn into Japanese militarists. 


BARBARITY THE SAME 


The traditional methods by which the Jap- 
anese military have been expanding their em- 
pire for generations are not far different 
from those they used in the Philippines. 
Their conquests have flowed and infrequently 
ebbed, but the barbarity of their methods 


always has been about as they stand re- 
vealed today. 

It has been America’s fate to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of Japanese mili- 
tary expansion, and for this Japanese mili- 
tarists hate us. 

Since a century ago, when we first became 
interested in the Orient, this country has 
stood for the open door and equality of 
opportunity for all nations in the great 
markets of the East, and for the independence 
of China and all oriental nations. 

This yan directly counter to Japanese mili- 
tary ambitions. Always we were the stum- 
bling block. 

From 1931, when the Japanese grabbed 
Manchuria, these policy clashes came thick 
and fast, and the growing hatred of the 
Japanese Army for us flamed to a height 
which even today few of us realize. 

So these military minds of Japan thought 
they saw in the European war the chance 
to do what they had long dreamed of doing— 
drive the white man from the East. 


WE BLOCKED THEM 


Again we stood in their way. They thought 
if they eliminated us the way would be open. 

They tried and failed. 

We proved them wrong in two important 
ways. 

They thought we would make a deal. 
didn’t. 

They thought our men were soft. Our 
men, and our Filipino comrades on Bataan 
and Corregidor, proved how wrong they were 
on that score. 

Those men were the first to fall—after a 
fight—into the hands of these conquest- 
crazed killers. 

The story of what happened to them is 
an expression of the feeling that Japanese 
war lords have cultivated toward us. 

It also exposes the actual nature of “bushi- 
do,” the so-called code of the Samurai which 
allegedly guarantees gallant treatment for 
gallant fighters. Actually, the harder an 
enemy fights the Japanese, the more he may 
be exposed to cruelty and torture when he 
is a prisoner. 

WAS USED BEFORE 


We 


I have seen this work out in China, long 
before Pearl Harbor. 

The Japanese burned thousands of the 

hinese defenders of Nanking alive. In 
north China they smothered captured Chi- 
nese troops in boxcars in the summer, let 
them freeze to death in the winter. As a 
matter of course, they worked them to death 
in labor gangs. 

And, of course, there is the classic example 
of history when centuries ago a Japanese 
invader of Korea brought back thousands of 
pickled human ears as trophies of the luck- 
less Korean people and preserved them in 
a Japanese temple. 

When Japan hit Pearl Harbor I was in 
Shanghai and soon afterward was a prisoner 
of the Japanese gendarmerie. I rotted in 
their filthy jail for nearly 3 months. 

With other Americans, British and Chi- 
nese, I lived in semidarkness, in silence, and 
in utter filth. 

We would have died of malnutrition if we 
had not been able to get food sent in by 
friends. Japanese officers kicked and shoved 
me around with swords in an effort to make 
me confess trumped-up charges that I was a 
spy and threatened court martial. 

I was one of the lucky ones they did not 
beat. 

What they have done to Americans and 
Filipinos, they have been doing for years to 
the Chinese. ? 

This is the Japanese enemy. 
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| Retail Institute of America Urges Credit 
| Restrictions Be Lifted—Discharged 
Servicemen’s Credit Should Not Be 
Frozen by Regulation W of the Federal 
Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much impressed by the letter that 
received today from the Retail Credit In 
stitute of America, and the arguments 
that have been propounded in favor of 
exempting discharged servicemen f; 
the wartime restrictions of regu) 

W of the Federal Reserve System, so 
permit these servicemen to rehabilitat; 
themselves and their families as quick; 
as possible. These men are returning t: 
homes that were broken up as a result of 
their service in the armed forces, They 
are entitled to reestablish their | 
life with their families as quickly as pos- 
sible. Where the restrictions on the pur- 
chase of household and other goods re- 
quire one-fifth to one-third down pay- 
ment, and that full payment for ; 
purchased be made within 1 year, may be 
all right for those civilians who have been 
enjoying wartime high wages, and, as a 
result, have been able to accumulate a 
large savings. This situation, obvious): 
does not apply to the returning soldier or 
sailor. We should not deny him the 
right to purchase necessary household 
goods because of the fact that he does 
not have sufficient cash on hand to pay 
for them. Every effort should be made 
to aid him, and to liberalize his credit, 
so that he will be able to enjoy those con- 
veniences and necessities that his neigh- 
bors enjoy who have not been called into 
the armed services of their country. 

I feel that the suggestions made by the 
Retail Credit Institute of America should 
be given immediate favorable considera- 
tion, and that they should be compli- 
mented for having brought this subjie 
to the attention of the country. I feel 
confident that every Member of Congress 
will join in demanding that regulation W 
of the Federal Reserve System be lifted 
in its application against the credit oi 
our discharged servicemen. 

I am herewith including a copy of 
the letter that was sent by the Retail 
Credit Institute of America to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: 

The Boarp or GOVERNORS, 
The Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C 

Ses: The Retail Credit Institute of Amer- 
ica has been considering the problem 
merchants properly accommodating the 5 
diers, sailors, marines, and others, men 4 
women, who are being returned to Civilia 
life each month, 














The President of the United States in his 

m¢ ge to the Congress on January 

spoke of over 1,000,000 men and 

who have been discharged from the 

s since January 1, 1942, for reasons of 

physical and mental disabilities, and 

‘reasons. He referred to the responsi- 

of the Nation with respect to the 

tation of these people into civilian 

The’ President said, “Special measures 

needed to increase the opportunities for 

employment of ex-servicemen, particu- 

se disabled in war service Second 

to the Nation’s responsibility to find 

these people is its further responsi- 

speedily return them to normal liv- 
ivantages. 

pt for private resources enjoyed by 

few of them, these men and women 

ring civilian occupation without ac- 

lated pre-war economic security and 

with their families face problems of 

ation which are a national respon- 


who contracted debt prior to their 

{ tion into the services are protected by 
ldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 

pect to repayment, but the existence 

debt is a deterrent upon their ability 

back on their feet economically and 

me self-supporting, independent people 


combined benefits of the Soliders’ and 


¢ rs’ Civil Relief Act and exemptions in 
regulation W do not open the way 


umption of current purchasing to meet 
requirements when these people are 
from service. Even if they are 
d to meet the down payment and time 
requirements of regulation W, they 
quired to make new purchases in stores 
‘they have no existing overdue ac- 
s, This seems an unnecessary, forced 
f their business for a technical rather 

a logical reason. 
is a dual responsibility of private enter- 
and the Government to go further then 
vide a buffer against the effects of pre- 
ndebtedness. These returning men and 
men must have an opportunity to estab- 

1 home units and to integrate themselves 

ivilian life. Many of the families repre- 
ted in this group are new and have no 
e-war home establishment to which to re- 
Contrasted with a majority of other 
erican families whose primary needs are 
replacements through individual pur- 
es, many of the people about whom we 
concerned need complete ensemble equip- 
ment for homes or apartments and the entire 
wherewithal to commence housekeeping and 
normal living. 

Naturally, the ability of private credit 

erantors to serve is dependent upon the pur- 
ser’s possession of fairly substantial em- 
yment, but once the employment problem 
solved, merchants who sell on credit are 
in a position to assist vitally in this rehabili- 
tation process. It is impossible to suppose 
that the necessary purchases for the reestab- 
lishment of civilian life or the establishment 
of new home and living units can be accom- 
plished under the present terms of regula- 
tion W which admittedly is written to coin- 
cide with war-flushed incomes which the 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and others in the 
rmed services have not shared and in which 
they are less and less likely to share as time 
goes on even after their discharge. 

The Retail Credit Institute of America and 
its members petition you to amend regula-« 
tion W in section VIII by the addition of the 
following paragraph to the exemptions al- 
ready inaugurated therein: 

“Any extension of credit to a person dis- 
charged from active service of the United 
States on or after December 7, 1941, as the 
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term ‘active service of the United States’ is 
defined under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1942, as amended, and to the 


wives, children, parents, or members of the 
immediate household of such persons living 
in the same domicile with them.” 


Section 10, “Renewals, revisions and addi- 
tion of installment credit,” d n iel- 
iorate the situation, for (1) it only permit 
extensions or renewals of existing credit 
without unfreezing the debtor’s account to 


enable new purchasing, and (2) it applies 
only to members of the armed Services of the 
United §S and 


tates those 


Ss not to who have 
been discharged from the services. Other 
similar provisions with respect to service 


people found in existing regulation W sim- 
ilarly fail to care for those discharged, the 
group which was the special concern of the 
President in his message of January 10 

It might be argued that it is enough to 
amend regulation W to provide for the un- 
freezing of overdue 


if contracted subsequent t 


accounts of service people 
) the effective da 
of regulation W and applicable to those dis- 
charged from the services since Pearl Harbor. 
True, this would permit current credit pur- 
chasing, but only under the down payment 
and time restrictions of the regulation. 
These constitute to the returning soldier an 
even greater hardship. 


It seems to us the patriotic duty of both 


te 
LC € 


the administration and the merchants of 
the country to deal with these men and 


women with considerable understanding and 
to help them get back on their feet and into 
a status of comfortable living as rapidly as 


possible. Oftentimes this can be accom- 
plished through the service of individual 
consumer credit and quite frequently the 
down-payment requirements of regulation 
W will prove unnecessarily harsh and the 
restriction on the length of contracts un- 


necessarily difficult to meet 

We do not believe merchants will be over- 
anxious to extend long terms and low pay- 
ments except where a returned soldier has 
a substantial job or where in every respect 
the credit risk is reasonable. We do believe, 
however, that it is wise to remove unneces- 
sary barriers which act to prevent the quick- 
est possible return to normal living of these 
people who have served the Nation. 

The inflationary aspect of such an easing 
of credit restrictions would be slight, indeed, 
and, in fact, to the extent that the proper 
extension of credit may ease the demand for 
immediate sizable monetary payments out of 
the Public Treasury for rehabilitation pur- 
poses; the step we suggest would be definitely 
deflationary. 

The amendment we propose does not elimi- 
nate past indebtedness—a fact which, reason- 
ably considered, will serve as a check against 
unnecessary heavy purchasing on new ac- 
counts. Merchants as well as customers will 
recognize this when negotiating new pur- 
chase contracts. 

We believe that you will give this very 
earnest thought and feel that in offering the 
suggestion we are opening the way for a 
patriotic service that can extend in a minute 
way in every city and hamlet of the United 
States to thousands of people who broke up 
their established living arrangements and 
standards to serve the Nation. 

Since this subject is so fundamental to 
Americans and because it is vitally important 
to use the resources of private enterprise to 
reestablish homes and living standards, the 
institute assumes that its publication of this 
petition shortly will meet with the approval 
of the Board of Governors. 

Very truly yours, 
RerTalit Crepit INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC, 
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| Resolution of Associated General Con- 





tractors of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF RE 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 


“MARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by Associated General Contractors of 
Minnesota, twenty-fifth anniversary 
founders’ meeting, Minneap Minn., 
January 14, 1944: 


1944 


under | 


ve 


UlIs, 














Whereas in normal times é truc 
industry, next to agriculture, is the g 
employer in the I 1 States—employi i 
t -ofc ructi f every \ 
workers in the count! and including 

related work off he s < constru 
one out of every three d « half worker 
in t coul d 

Wherea ince October 1941, normal < - 
str I f v 1 elin i if i 
t national ec a 1 W r ) 
be virtually mi unt 1@ Cé 

ti and during t it 3 
acc ed and pyramided an imn f 
am of both public d vate ¢ - 

eeds which now < ut av - 
ervoir < worthy 1 f de- 
ferred until the post-war p c nd 

W is this socia n ecific in 1! 

Pp it 1 construc i 
und r be undertake 

caus neral cultural v ie 
and h I is so much needed, 
necessary, and worth-while work to be under- 
taken, with both public and private fund 
that there is no reason |! Wa ig m ey 
and manpower on need k; and 

Whereas to effectually utilize th reser- 
voir of needed construction and to take care 
of additional current c truct 1 require- 
ments efficiently and economically, and to 
meet post-war employment needs as y 
arise, will require a cl defi: 1 of icy 
by the Federa) Government affex g 
activities and will primarily require < il 
advanced planning pr he post-war pe- 
riod by both private industry and Gov - 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the twenty-fifth anniversary 
founders meeting of the A ciated General 
Contractors of Minnesota assembled this 14th 
day of January 1944 at Minn ap lis, That the 
Congress of the United States enact legisla- 
tion nece iry to effectua the followirz 


1. The declaration of a policy by the Con 


gress that the Federal Government do« 






n 
intend to engage in public works ich di- 
rectly tly compete with the proper 
fun ns ate enterprise, or the proper 
fun | e and local government 


2. That financial partici on by the Fed- 
eral Government in local 


pat 





public works, ex- 
cepting on projects of an interstate or na- 
tional character such as highways and air- 
ports, be limited to assistance in the planning 
of post-war public work, with such aid dis- 


tributed through the proper State agvncie 
8. The revision of Federal tax laws so that 
industries and businesses whic} 


1 prepare plans 
now for post-war construction y¥ be al- 
lowed to account for those costs as current 
business expenses. 

4. The proviso in all future appropriations 


for construction financed in whole 01 r 


by Federal funds that such c ru 
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performed by private enterprise through the 
contract system; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Minnesota Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to our national 
association, the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America. 


The President’s Room in the National 
Capitol 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Horace C. Carlisle: 

THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM IN THE NATIONAL 

CAPITOL 
The gifted Italian Brumidi stands high 

As master of durable art— 

He's gone, but those pictures of his occupy 

A place in America’s heart, 

Symbolic of all that’s majestic and grand 

In our Nation’s Capitol, where, 

In artistic excellence, with his own hand, 

He’s written his epitaph there. 


The President’s room, in the Capitol, is 
A moprument that has endeared 

Brumidi to us, thru those paintings of his, 
Which always will make him revered. 

The ceiling and walls of this historic room 
Here picture America’s past, 

‘Mid rainbows of promises, bursting in bloom, 
Whose fragrance is destined to last. 


Intelligence, purity, power, and charm, 
With faith, hope, and charity, speak 
A noble significance, sweet as a psalm, 
From faces inspiringly meek, 
Creating move hope in America’s heart, 
Supported by justice and truth, 
Suggesting that wisely, through picturesque 
art, 
She cherish the days of her youth. 


The President’s room is a choice beauty-spot, 
Much prized for its jewels of art 

Whose marvels of int’rest are never forgot, 
But live, like love’s vow, in the heart— 

And every American that’s ever come 
To visit his Capitol, who 

Has seen this inspiring, historical room, 
Feels Washington's dream coming true. 


While manhood and womanhood are pictured 
there, 
Childhood justly predominates, 
And Nature’s first-fruits, as an answer to 
prayer, 
Which she in abundance creates, 
Add multiplied beauty and charm to the 
scene, 
That could not by words be expressed, 
Inciting emotions, as calm and serene 
As hope for the heart that’s at rest. 


Those wonderful pictures were aptly designed 
In every detail in the heart 

Of this master-craftsman, who’s really en- 

shrined 

Himself in his treasures of art. 

He lives in his pictures, on Memory’s walls, 
Which proudly the Nation reveres, 

And will, till the curtain of destiny falls 
Upon the last vanishing years. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Dangers of Post-War Alliances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
prepared by me for the St. Louis Star- 
Times relating to the dangers of post- 
war alliances. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR WHEELER CITES DANGERS OF POST-WAR 
ALLIANCES 


(By Senator Burton K. WHEELER) 


About a year ago the head of one of the 
large investment-banking houses in New 
York came into my office and I asked him to 
sit down. He said, “I do not agree with you, 
and so I do not want to get into an argument 
with you.” I said, “You do not agree with 
what I think about the post-war problem.” 
He replied, “That is correct.” 

I said, “Will you tell me what I think about 
post-war problems because I do not know 
new what my views may be on this subject 
when the war is over. If you will tell me 
what part Russia is going to play and what 
part England is going to play, then I will tell 
you what my views are; but I cannot, nor can 
anyone else, have any workable post-war 
views without that knowledge.” 

The fact is, it is impracticable for anyone 
to say what his vigws are on the post-war 
situation without knowing the part that the 
realist Stalin is going to play or what Eng- 
land is going to do. This is not only a fluid 
war, but the international situation is ad- 
mittedly fluid. 

It is now generally understood that Russia 
has been isolationist, but in the future may 
embark on a program of imperialism. Also 
the desires of England have been more openly 
avowed and better understood. 

Today then, the situation may have suffi- 
ciently clarified to make it possible for us to 
define and for this Nation to pursue in 
cooperation with others of like interests, a 
definite practical post-war policy. With this 
hope in mind and an appreciation of the 
present urgent need for a definitive program, 
this article is written. 

Leagues of nations are as Old as ancient 
Greece. They have invariably failed to pre- 
vent war and, all too often, have proved to 
be the downfall of those nations which have 
relied upon them for defense. The Athens 
of yesterday and the France of today stand 
witness to these truths. The fact is it is al- 
ways better to rely on one’s own strength 
than on others. Nor does the system of alli- 
ances hold out greater hope. Hitler and 
Stalin had a nonaggression security alliance 
(August, 1939) through which Russia got 
half of Poland and furnished Germany with 
material—but only 22 months later they were 
at war (June, 1941). The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance (1902-22) is not too old to be for- 
gotten—yet Britain and Japan are at war. 
Poland had an alliance with Britain and 
France at the outset of the war, a pact which 
pledged both to protect Poland. History is 
strewn with more black pages than white on 
the subject of alliances, running all the way 
back to the Holy Alliance of 1815 and even 
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| the Triple Alliance of 1688, and yet the worlq 


pericdically came to war. 

The fact is every military alliance is a pro. 
visional measure against a common foe, 
When that foe has been overthrown the a)}i-. 
ance may continue for a while until the 
danger has passed. Once the danger is x: 
the alliance loses its meaning and usual]! 
its existence. ; 

Neither leagues of nations nor ‘alliances 
then, have been in the past—nor are they 
likely to prove in the future—any real pb 
for lasting peace. 

In war the common purpose—the defs 
of the enemy—overrides every other. To th 
extent then that the Anglo-American-Soy! 
coalition for war against Hitler calls fo; 
common, effective, impartial and united mil- 
itary action, it is all to the good. It a 
not, however, follow that this coalition can 
will result in a constructive alliance for 
peace. Nor does it follow that profound dif. 
ference between the Allies do not still exist 

A resolute foreign policy, a firmness 
upholding national interests against foreign 
aspirations that are prejudicial to them, even 
if these aspirations are those of Allied Power: 
is as necessary today as it always was anc 
always will be. 

Yet we are advised in high quarters not to 
think about these differences. Unfortunately 
these advisers are wholly mistaken. As the 
London economist recently stated: “What i 
done while hostilities are terminating, in 
Italy, in the Balkans, in Poland, in German) 
will determine the shape of the peace. The 
problems—political and economic—of 
settlement in Europe cannot be left for vagus 
agreement in an unspecified future. Eithe: 
the new system of international cooperation 
can come to agreed solutions or there will be 
no international cooperation.” 

The war has reached a stage where it is no 
longer possible to postpone the making of 
fundamental, political decisions concernin 
the future of Europe. In fact with the s 
called second front in the offing this may 
well prove to be our last opportunity to secu: 
from our allies political agreement on co! 
crete decisions which will assure to the na 
tions of Europe security from future domina 
tion by this or that power and the econom! 
basis, which together are essential if there is 
to be any lasting peace. For without peacc 
and security in Europe there can be no as- 
surances of peace anywhere, as the last two 
wars have shown. 

Yet, neither the Moscow nor the Tehera: 
Conferences attempted, so far as we know 
any solution of the fundamental problems of 
Europe. There was no declaration about 
Germany. They did not hint at any plans 
for the economic integration of Europe. They 
made no statement on regional grouping 
nor did they propose any other workable c 
operative framework for Europe. If any agree 
ments were reached it is inexcusable that the 
American people have not been so informed 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated that there were 1 
secret agreements and Mr. Wilson denoun: 
secret agreements. Yet without policies on 
these points it is difficult to see how Europe 
future can be decided on any but false ar 
dangerous principles of power, with Euro; 
degenerating into a third war. Overwhelm 
ing power never has solved the problems « 
Europe and it would be folly, in defeatin 
Hitler, to accept the premise on which he 
worked. 

But to participate soundly and effectivel; 
in such negotiations we must have a foreig 
policy of our own based on facts—not propa 
ganda. 

For several years now it has been the bas 
assumption of our propagandists that people 
are like children who must be soothed by 
fairy tales about the world in which they 
live. The result has been such confusion 
thought that even today millions of Ameri- 


ou 
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sans are uncertain about our war aims, puz- 
by the contradictions that confront us 

ivy in our newspapers, sometimes on the 
me page, befuddled by the half truths of 
nv of our commentators and columnists 

» are our self-constituted instructors, 
sing with questionable authority over 

r radios and in our press. We have only 

recall the atmosphere of make-believe and 
c rtion of the facts by our propagandists 
r to the declaration of war by Congress. 
By October 1941,” as Demaree Bess re- 
( y wrote in the Saturday Evening Post, 

yone in Europe knew that the United 
States was already deeply involved in the 
pean war, having committed a whole 
»s of warlike actions against Germany. 
Nevertheless, our administration refused 
t neede that we were at war against Ger- 
y, and our people were so confused about 
whole situation that, up to the very hour 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, we were still 
continuing to conduct fierce debates about 
ether we should keep out of the war.” 

In more recent times Americans have again 
been plunged by their propagandists into a 
new atmosphere of make-believe. This time 
the question is the kind of peace. For- 
tunately people are now getting tired of 
being told what things mean. They want 
know what the things are. They will then 
termine the meaning for themselves. A 
people can remain free only by maintaining 
open minds and free discussion of the facts. 
Without knowledge of the facts in turn and 
general discussion by all sides it is impossible 
to arrive at sound conclusions. 

First of all, then, in examining this ques- 
n of peace, we must rid our minds of much 
past and current one-sided propaganda. 
he notion that future peace lies in the crea- 
tion of a triparty power alliance with Russia 
and England is wholly mistaken. “Even after 
Hitler has been eliminated,” as the New York 
Times recently editorialized, “there will still 
be some 350,000,000 people in non-Russian 
Europe who have not lost the capacity or the 
energy for trying to organize their own life 
in their own way. Yet most of the projected 
post-war plans, especially those based on alli- 
ances between the Big Three who conferred 
in Tehran, tend to treat that non-Russian 
Europe as something of a vacuum, or an area 
occupied by only small nations which can 
be bartered away, or neutralized, or divided 
into spheres of influence dominated by the 
Big Powers. To attempt such a settlement 
would be to erect a house of cards which 
nust fall at the first wind.” 

Nor does the answer lie in general dis- 
armament or any system of collective secu- 
rity for as E. A. Voigt, a leading Englishman, 
recently correctly stated, “Any measure of 
general disarmament will, in effect, rearm 
the Germans, seeing that armaments are al- 
ways relative, not absolute. While any sys- 
tem of collective security will, by imposing 
upon the victorious powers the obligations 
of quelling aggression all over the world— 
and so deflecting foreign policy from its le- 
gitimate purpose of promoting national in- 
terests—afford a patient, vigilant, and reso- 
lute Germany the chance of recovering what 
she has lost.” 

But Voigt adds, “It is a dangerous error to 
assume that the German problem exhausts 
the European problem, and that the Euro- 
pean problem will have been solved when 
Germany has been reduced to permanent im- 
potence.” The fact is that the German prob- 
lem is only a part of the whole European 
problem and the whole European problem 
must be solved if we are to assure lasting 
peace between Germany and the rest of Eu- 
rope. 

To solve this problem, two definite steps 
are necessary: First, the maintenance of the 
countries of eastern Europe between the Bal- 
tic and the Aegean as independent commu- 
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nities and their integration as an organic 
whole; second, the further restricting of Ger- 
man influence in Europe—by a federal or- 
ganization of western Europe, and the inte- 
gration of Germany into this new European 
order, such federation to be based on human 
liberty and national equality after the pat- 
tern of Switzerland. 

For generations prior to the last war the 
political entity of Austria-Hungary, despite 
its conflicting racial elements, was a pr S= 
perous region of free and uninterrupted 
trade. At the same time it served as a po- 
litical bulwark against German aggression. 
Its modern equivalent would be the creation 
of a confederacy of eastern Europe. Su 
an eastern zone has the making of a vast 
prosperous, industrial, well as agrariar 
community. Its population nun 
100,000,000 pecple and is being 
gether by a common danger. Its cohesion 
through confederation would create a pow- 
er at least equal to Germany and in time 
superior. Such a confederation would give 
Russia security along her western border and 
add to the security of France and the Low- 
lands along their eastern borders, thus mak- 
ing practical the second step—the formation 
of a united states of western Europe. 

This idea of a united states of Europe 
is not a new idea with me. I advanced it as 
long ago as 1923. I was not a Member of 
Congress when the League fight was on, but 
was for the League very strongly at the time. 
However, in 1923 I visited Europe and spent 
5 months there. That was when I changed 
my mind about the League and came to the 
conclusion that the only answer for Europe 
was a united states of Europe. Briand in 
France had this conception and worked for 
it. So did Stresemann in Germany. But 
their work was swept away by Blum and 
Hitler. 

Mr. Churchill, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1930 on this same question 
had this to say, “The conception of a 
united states of Europe is right. Every step 
taken to that end * * * is good in it- 
self—good for them and good for all. It 
may even prove to be the surest means of 
lifting the mind of European nations out of 
the ruck of old feuds and -ghastly re- 
venges. It may be the surest of all the guar- 
antees against the renewal of great wars.” 

The truth is, if we begin our efforts to 
secure peace by re-creating the balance of 
power in Europe or by making maps to suit 
nationalist ambitions of certain great na- 
tions, or entrust our future welfare to a tri- 
party power trust or the revival of a political 
league of nations, we will find at every step 
we are running across the path of great eco- 
nomic forces which sooner or later will de- 
stroy the entire structure. We cannot erect 
political order on economic chaos. 

In Europe, then, economic necessity pre- 
cludes a return to pre-war economic condi- 
tions. Economic grouping of nations must 
ensue if Europe is to be saved from future 
wars. 

However well, then, any Anglo-American- 
Russian agreement might function—the 
complete restoration of peace on stable and 
sure foundations postulates the establish- 
ment of economic peace between the various 
nations of Europe. 

The argument that Germany, situated in 
the middle of Europe, in control of its central 
industrial region might attempt to dominate 
this federation can be discounted. In the 
first place when Hitler is defeated she will 
not be allowed to retain undivided control of 
Rhenish-Westphalian industry. In the sec- 
ond place she will form only a minority of the 
total population of a new integrated—rather 
than divided—Europe, whose population. four 
times as great as Germany's, for some time 
will be united by anti-German sentiment, 
ready to smash any German attempt to 
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achieve predominance. This that 


means 








Germany, as long as it follows a policy of 
peaceful collaboration, will find its neighbors 
cooperative. But as soon as it attempts any 
step toward hegemony, it would itself 
hopelessly encircled by the great majority of 
other Europeans. 

America, because of her in a 
world power—economically ar - 
can and should help to bring thi ibout 
through a firm foreign policy and by close 
collaboration with others of like mind who 
have the same vital interests. But coopera- 
tion, like other good things, may be over- 
done and the kind of cooperation which 
would involve this Nation in a peacetime 
power trust cOmposed of Russia, England, 
and the United States might easily prove 
prejudicial to any lasting peace. 

Furthermore, the existing conflicts of in- 
terest between our chief allies contain the 
stuff of all Anglo-Russian tension for the 
last 100 years, while possible grounds for 
disagreements exist between England and 
China. 

Without alliances we might arbitrate and 
help maintain the peace. With alliances 
our hands will be tied. 


The general situation always will be chang- 
ing with the ever-changing interplay of 
political and economic forces, with the rise 
of some nations, the decline of others, and 
the making and unmaking of alliances. In 
the light of this, as Voigt says, “England has 
no one permanent foe in Europe. As her 
foe varies, so her allies vary. The foe of 
yesterday may be the ally of tomorrow and 
the ally of yesterday the foe of tomorrow.” 
This is the natural corollary of the balance- 
of-power theory on which British policy rests. 
But for us in America, the policy laid down 
by George Washington of “just and amicable 
feelings toward all” should prevail 

Nothing in the revealed plans laid down 
at Moscow or Teheran foreshadows a more 
cooperative and unified Europe. In fact, 
the fundamental problems of a post-war 
Europe, starving and disintegrating, was the 
one question all seemed intent to forget. 
Yet without a settlement of these problems 
there can be no real peace 

It is. however, not too late to plan for a 
constructive, ordered, cooperative Europe in 
which the beaten and the victorious may one 
day live and work harmoniously, but 
the London Economist “the eleventh 
hour.” It is, then, an immediate cooperative 
and resolute American foreign policy that will 
promote, on the one hand, the union of the 
countries between the Baltic and the Aegean 
and, on the other hand, a united states of 
western Europe, which holds out the best hope 
for a sound solution of the whole European 
problem. It provides the only hope that the 
progressive disintegration of Europe may be 
arrested and that there will be a long period 
of peace and prosperity following this war. 
It may be the only hope that civitization— 
as we know it—will survive. 

We are in this war and we must win 
But we are not fighting for the transitory 
emergence of a political figure or two to 
govern the destinies of mankind. We are not 
fighting to enrich the British Empire or even 
to sustain it. We are not fighting to secure 
for Mr. Stalin the domination of Europe. 
Nor are we fighting to establish one-man 
government in this Nation—call it what you 
may—communism, fascism, or new dealism. 
We are fighting to save our civilization for 
our children. 
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Unless these matters are thoroughly un- 
derstood—and understood now—I can see 
little hope for peace in the post-war world 
On the other hand, their early recognition 
by the administration and our allies would 
expedite victory and make for an early return 


of our boys to their h 
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Publication of American Newspapers and 
Magazines Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Under Secretary of War: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 25, 1944, 
Hon. JoHNn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I have your letter of 
January 11, inquiring about the publication 
of .American newspapers and magazines 
abroad. 

I am sure you appreciate our difficulties in 
getting news and other reading matter to the 
troops overseas because of shortage of trans- 
port which has often been responsible for 
long delays in delivering shipments of peri- 
odicals. This is by no means a problem in 
all areas where our troops are stationed. For 
example, our reports indicate that sufficient 
reading material is arriving in the Eurcpean 
theater to meet minimum needs. However, 
commanders of certain other theaters, par- 
ticularly those in somewhat isolated areas, 
have felt keenly the desirability of getting 
fresh reading matter in familiar form to their 
troops as expeditiously as possible. 

To meet this need, several publishers 
offered to make plastic plates of their publica- 
tions, or parts of them, which were rearranged 
for this purpose without advertising. Theater 
commanders, in turn, arranged for air pri- 
ority by which these plates could be quickly 
transported to the theater and assisted in 
finding arrangements for printing. 

Overseas editions of Time, Newsweek, and 
weekly editions of the New York Times, and 
the Chicago Tribune are being printed in 
this manner in certain theaters. These proj- 
ects have received assistance from the 
theater com.smanders in varying degree, de- 
pending on local conditions. 

The first of these special overseas editions 
for the troops was printed in the late summer 
of 1943. Since that time, other publishers 
have become interested in similar projects, 
so that the War Department has found it 
necessary; because of lack of facilities, and 
in order to guard against possible charges 
of discrimination, to issue an over-all policy 
within which theater commanders could 
render such assistance to publishers inter- 
ested in printing in their theaters as was felt 
desirable from the point of view of the troops. 

The policy leaves in the hands of the 
theater commander the decision as to 
whether he desires such publications to be 
established at all. If his Judgment is that 
such publications are unnecessary, he is un- 
der no compulsion to accept them. If, how- 
ever, he feels them to be desirable, the policy 
indicates that he shall accept them in the 
order requests are received to the limit of 
available facilities. 

The War Department cannot properly se- 
cure paper for these ventures, since supervi- 
sion of paper allotment is vested in the War 
Production Board. Publishers, therefore, 
must arrange for their own supply of paper. 
If, however, they secure sufficient paper stock, 
theater commanders desiring them to print 
will arrange priorities for water shipment 
of the paper and air priorities for shipment 
of plastic plates or mats. 








In addition to the editions produced solely 
for the troops, certain magazines, such as 
the Reader’s Digest, have established regu- 
lar editions in foreign countries through pri- 
vate arrangement for public sale in those 
countries and without reference to the Army. 

Details concerning the establishment of an 
overseas edition by a publisher are being 
handled in the War Department by the Spe- 
cial Services Division, but final arrangements 
must be completed between the publisher 
and the theater commander. If your cor- 
respondent desires additional details, I am 
sure the Special Services Division will gladly 
provide them upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Acting Secretary of War, 


Address of Hon. Charles A. Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on last Sat- 
urday, January 29, there occurred in 
Topeka, Kans., the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the Kansas Day Club. Our 
distinguished colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, was the principal speaker. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the address which Mr. 
HALLECK delivered on that occasion: 

I am honored at the invitation which 
brings me here today—honored and im- 
mensely pleased. Because this day marks 
the anniversary of two great events in Ameri- 
can history. One is the anniversary of the 
admission of Kansas to the Union. The 
other—somewhat less epochal—is the ninth 
anniversary of my election to Congress. 

That was back in 1935, when New Deal 
congressional rubber-stamping had brought 
that otherwise great legislative body to about 
its lowest ebb in the estimation of the people. 
Since that time, we Republicans constantly 
have been increasing our numbers. With 
that increase, and because of it, Congress has 
been gradually reestablishing itself in the 
confidence of the people. 

In that process, your splendid Kansas dele- 
gation has been most effective. Senators 
CaPPER and REeEp, and Representatives LAM- 
BERTSON, SCRIVNER, WINTER, REES, HOPE, and 
CARLSON are able, patriotic, and trustworthy 
statesmen. Kansas and the Nation can well 
be proud of them. 

And as a Hoosier representative, I can also 
add that Republican administration of your 
State government here in Kansas, presently 
headed by your distinguished Governor 
Schoeppel, is clear evidence of the sort of 
good government the Nation can expect after 
next November when we again go into power. 

Perhaps I may suggest that this is almost 
the first general gathering of importance in 
the campaign which is about to open for the 
control of this Government during the next 
4 years. There is a peculiar fitness in having 
this meeting in Kansas and upon this very 
anniversary. The struggle of Kansas for 
statehood and the goings on in this State 
in the fifties—the sanguinary battles between 
free-State and slave-State settlers—was the 
episode that provoked the organization of 
the Republican Party. Out of that dramatic 
struggle to determine whether Kansas should 
enter the sisterhood of States as a slave State 
or a free State came the election of Lincoln. 
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I think I am not mistaken in my history— 
and you Kansans will know it better than |] 
do—when I say that the split in the Demc 
cratic Party in 1860 was caused by the p 
tion that Stephen A. Douglas took in oppx 
tion to the Kansas proslave constituti 
The Southern Democrats refused to sup; 
him because of that act; they bolted 
party and nominated Breckinridge. And t 
split made possible the election of the fir 
Republican President. Where else, 1 
what spot of ground in this wide land, c uld 
the Republican Party, which led in the gr 
battle to keep this country united, begin ¢ 
struggle which lies ahead of it to keep t 
country free? 

You have been introduced recently toa n¢ 
character in our politics. He calls hims 
“Dr. Win-the-War.” Buta lot of us have been 
for concentrating on winning the war fo; 
long time. We need no conversion. Anyy 
this character advertises himself as the legiti- 
mate successor of “Dr. New Deal.” Good old 
“Dr. New Deal,” it seems, has taken down 
his shingle and is retiring from practice. But 
if you will look more closely at this “Dr. Win- 
the-War,” you will see that he is the same 
old “Doc,” with the same old hangers-on, or 
with a brand new set of whiskers. He cal 
himself “Dr. Win-the-War.” But the circum- 
stances of the change of name may indicat 
that “Dr, Win-the-Election” is in it, too. 

Now we do not need in this country any 
“Dr. Win-the-War.” This war is not going ¢ 
be won by advertising doctors. There is n - 
sue among the people of this country on the 
question of winning the war. If there 
one thing under heaven on which the whol 
people are a unit, it is the winning of th 
war. And the politician who tries to make 
you believe that he alone has the necessary 
intelligence and patriotism to do that, is in- 
sulting the intelligence and patriotism of th« 
American people. 

This is the most highly professional war 
ever fought in history. Our Revolution w 
won chiefly by amateur generals, leading sim- 
ple farmers and artisans, who knew how t 
hold a rifle and shoot it straight. But 
the time our Civil War was waged the instru- 
mentalities of war had changed. It had be- 
come a scientific adventure for the prof 
sional soldier. Our people did not realize it, 
and so regiments were raised, headed oft« 
by men who had never worn a uniform. W: 
had some generals who were doctors, law- 
yers, and even poets and preachers, when the 
war began. Probably most of the trouble 
Lincoln had on the military front came fron 
these freshman generals. Abraham Lincol: 
told Grant that he had to confess his own 
ignorance of military matters and that hs 
never interfered with his generals save wit 
the greatest reluctance, and then only o1 
nonmilitary matters. He insisted on one 
thing only—that they fight. In the end the 
war was won by two great -professiona 
soldiers. 

This war is a vast enterprise, enormous} 
technical and calling for the services of the 
professional soldier and engineer upon 
unparalleled scale. What would Lincoln sa} 
today of his military ignorance in the pres- 
ence of the airplane, the tank, the mysterie 
and miracles of modern ordnance? This war 
will be won by our great commanders, Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower, MacArthur and Arnold 
by our great admirals, King and Nimitz, In- 
gersoll and Halsey; by our brave soldiers and 
sailors out on the battle front; by our mag- 
nificent producing organization at home, de- 
veloped under our system of free enterprise 
and by the unconquerable will of the Ameri- 
can people. The Republican Party will draw 
a line around these generals and admirals 
and hang up a sign reading, “Politicians 
keep out.” 

But if there is no issue between us about 
winning the war, there is most certainly an 
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etween us about the kind of life we 
have in America when this war ends. 
t was called Bleeding Kansas was 
























wha 


i in the nistoric border wars the os 

the great irrepressible conflict that 

ht to save the Union. Now we are 

ther great struggle to determine 

er or not the people of this country 
tinue to live in a system of free 

¢ rise under the flag of a free Republic 
great expe a in government 


ed on 
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state 


our soil set up for the first time 
history a society in which the 
was subdued. Por centuries 
id to live under what we now call to- 





n governme mite-—governmnents that 

limits upon their powers. Our fath- 

ers made sure that such a government would 
flourish here. They divided the powers 
nty among the States and the Fed- 


Government and reserved a large part of 
1 to the people. They would have no all- 
ful monarch, as in France, and no all- 

rful parliament, as it exists now in Eng- 
no all-powerful executive or all-power- 

or all-powerful central govern- 
They created not a democracy but a 
tative republic on this model. And 
experiment has lasted for 161 years. 
it has grown the most powerful and 
people on God’s green earth and the 
I t prosperous people in human history. 
I t has been a successful experiment. It 
een more. It became a shining light 
he peoples of the world, and everywher 
nations began to take, in whole or in 
the forms of representative constitu- 
government which had been created 
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But the last war changed all that in 
Europe. Despite all our high hopes, most of 
tions of Europe that had been moving 
rd freer parliamentary forms began to 
t slowly of their hard-won liberties. 
war smashed victor and vanquished 
The people of Europe, torn by age 

by feuds, by deep racial division 
r social and economic diseases, grew 
y of their poverty and frustration. Their 
; made the perfect soil for the dema- 
crusader. Everywhere—in Italy, Ger- 
7, Turkey, Spain, Greece, in all the Balkan 
ies—the demagogs vied with each 
in promising safety, security, abun- 
ce, and freedom to these depression-ridden 
Listen to Mr. Hitler talking to his 








We shall banish want. We shall banish 
fear. The essence of national socialism is 
in welfare. There must be cheap auto- 

iles for the workers to ride in and wide 
highways for the automobiles. Na 

1 socialism is the revolution of the 
1mon man. Rooted in a fuller life for 
every German from childhood to old age, 






I nal socialism means a new day of abun- 
dance at home and a better world order 
f ad.” 

Hitler was promising the pecple of Ger- 


y a new deal if only they would sacrifice 
tle of their freedom, if only they would 
amline their Government a little, provide 
1 with adequate power and a strong cen- 
zed state. This was happening all over 
Europe. And the wretched population, 
ken and enervated by war and continu- 

i depressions, listened to this siren song 
Little by little we saw one nation after an- 
her throw itself into the arms of these 
nagogic and totalitarian government 
wing their free governments upon th 
scrap heap of history, throwing away thei 
liberties for the empty promises of se- 





x Oo? 


Now, I ask you—Is America going to fol 

w that path? Do you not hear everywhere 
the glamorous prom of abt 
The highest national income ever kni 
this ce mtry was in 1929 when it 
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wn 
reached 
y-two billions under a Republican 


in 
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are t y 

some of our Né s tha 1 
the war ends we nal i me 
of one hundred ons. Some 
of our zied f s infected with New 
Deal theory assure us it can b ne hundred 
and eighty billions Vice resid HENRY 
WALLACE, who is not going to let anybody top 
him when it comes to promising, said the 
other day that it may well be two hundred 
billions 

But now, my fellow Americans, are v 
entitled to ask—How are they going to « 
that? They couldn’t do it in the 8 3 s 
they were in power before the Europs 


The highest they could hoist the national 
income was seventy-one billions 
they they can push it, 


Say ac rding to the 





latest bulletin from the prophet, Henry, to 
two hundred billions. I want to know wil 
they have found out since the war began 


that they didn’t know before? What is the 
secret of this new world of blessed billions 
which they have discovered? Perhaps you 





think that Henay WALLACE is talking through 
his hat. But remember, Henry thinks he 
knows how to do this. And what is his 


r abundance? 
have to guess. 


be ’ 


secret weapon fi 


You do not Just read their 





speeches, their ks, their pamphlets, and 
their official reports. Actually you need not 
read all this stuff. They sum it all up this 





way: “Look at the giant production that is 
going on in America during this war. Every 
man and woman end m the children 
are at work. We have full-blast production. 
We already had last year an income of one 
hundred and twenty billions. We will have 
an income of one hundred and fifty billions 
this year. We can do it because we have dor 





iny ol 


it We have shown in this war how a na- 
tion’s Income can be expanded. If we can 
do it in war, war goods, we can 


producing 
do it in peace producing peace goods.” And 
now you can figure it all out for yourselves. 
How are we creating full-blast production 
in this war? How have we pushed up the 
national income to one hundred and twenty 
billions? By making the Government into a 
great centralized totalitarian giant, by Gov- 
ernment borrowings of incomprehensible bil- 
lions of dollars, and by turning the Nation 


into a great army of regimented and con- 
trolled se ducers and taxpayers and lend 
Our people submit to that now because the: y 


are told it is necessary to win this war. But 
does any man in his senses believe they will 
submit to it when the war ends? 

This Government proposes to spend a hun- 
dred billion dollars this year on the war alone. 
It proposes to borrow the greater part of that, 
some from the people, most of it from the 
banks, thus creating a huge volume of bank 
money. It proposes to impose the most con- 
fiscatory taxes upon everybody. Of course, 
we submit because our boys are facing a 
lute and ruthless enemies all over the world 
and we are prepared to make any saeiteed 
to back them. To operate an economy like 
this the Government creates a multitude of 
bureaus which have taken over the 
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law- 





making functions of Congress. They multiply 
so fast that Washington is no longer » Zz 
enough to house them; and if we continue 
the District of Columbia will have to an 





large sections of Maryland and Virgini 
hold the bureaucrats. They literally regu- 
late everything from the cradle to the grave. 
They begin with safety pins, baby nippies, 
and diapers. They touch, investigate, super- 
vise, questionnaire, and regulate every phase 


of every life through the seven ages of man. 
They wind up at the funeral’ parlor, where 
the undertaker, in addition to po ying you, 
will, as the agent of the © . a, pick up your 


Now we submit to all this, as we do to t! 
vast piling up of the national debt, to th 
grinding taxes, and to this comprehensive 
regimentation because we are at war, and we 
are in no mood to grudge what we give and 
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sacrifice for victory. But I know anything 
about the Ame Ik t the 
nou suon l x i r 
nh iS aosoiutel whe e® wa + 
over. And yet chis New D I 1 
has no other plan for kee; t N l 
and producing all is 1 ance 
ing about than this Billion and 
bureaus This is tl lt Na- 
tion’s ills. “Old Do h ‘ 
these two sovereign t ? 
black satchel. No m S I r 
with you, he says, “If won't cu . 
a bureau will.” 
But do not be misled. This new systen i 
not begin with the war The New D ra 
ave always liked it. Many recent programs 
on the home front are merely exts a 
and devek om ent of what Ww alreac in 
progress before under the New Deal The 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights bs 1 ta 
irk them. In fact, Vice Presid WALLACS 
has told us that we “put too much emf 9 
on the Bill of Rights dem y.” and com- 
pared us with Russia, > they p ’ 
emphasis on economic v. He called 
what th have in nomic de- 
mocracy,” and suggested that it would be a 


blessed 


thing if we c 


Rights democracy and Ri S € c de« 
moc 4 acy 

Yes, the New Dea ire ill on the job 
in Washington And iv them ¢ ew 
name has n changed t I 


ophies one 











with any new or different capa or com- 
petence. 

If the administration really wanted to get 
on with winning the war, } would im- 
mediately move out me of the incompe- 
tents pe replace them with men of action 
and practi J That would provide full 
and complete home-front su} of Q 
valiant boys at the fighting fronts. 

I refer particularly to tho whom every- 
one knows are the real Cabinet in Washing- 
ton—those men headed by Harry Hopk . 
who actually issue ord to members of the 
Cabinet. This group has come e known 
as the palace guard. This “palace guard 3 
outlined the New Deal's p -war } s for 
America. When the war end we ¥ owe 
at least $300,000,000,000, a m beyond hu- 
nran comprehension. How this will be dealt 
with disturbs the minds of every serious- 
minded citizen. But the “palace gua 3 
not worried about that They say government 
debt is a good shing; that it is n a burden 
because we owe it to ourselves; thi it is by 
government debt and more government debt 
we can make ourselves rich and happy and 
that instead of worrying how we can pay that 
three hundred billions and the immense - 
terest on it when the war ends, we should 
just go right on borrowing forever and 
spending the money. Every sane American 


knows in his heart that that course can | 








only to disaster and ruin. The challenge to 
sane Americans is—reverse that course. That 
they will do next November 

New Dealers say we cannot operate under 
our present form of government. We must 
streamline it. Streamlining it me sat 
more power must be I é to W - 
ton—that power must centralized 1 
that the powers in Washin 1 mu 3 
lodged more and in the pers of the 
President Cor is t slow, » un- 
wieldy, too unmanageable for them. It must 
hand over most of its powers by le ve 
abdication to the Pre e! und be ie a 
mere debating society and a rgan to reg- 
ister the decrees of the P it TI 3 
the new order that is being prepared for 1 
This is the brave new w I 6 
and Mr. Wallace and Mr. H i Mr. 


Frankfurter. 
Of ! 


l 
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over the lives people which have been 
concentrated in Washington shall be re- 
turned to the } > they belong 

After all, this new order is no 
such thing at all t 7 a pale copy of 

ny of Germany and Italy. 
It is based upon the theory that our system— 
the system of free enterprise—is all washed 
up. But what of the Democratic Party? 
Does it swal preposterous dose? 
Why, the Democratic Party no longer has a 
choice about what it will swallow. For 
nearly a century the Republicans and Demo- 
crats fought each ot} at the polls and in 
our National and State Legislatures over the 
problems of making our great Republic work. 
Tiuey differed endlessly. They argued and 
debated. Leaders on both sides struggled to 
correct the abuses and weaknesses in our 
system. They proceeded upon the theory 
that our republican government of checks 
and balances and our system of free enter- 
prise was here to stay. We called each other 
hard names sometimes. But we respected 
each other as good Americans devoted to our 
institutions and traditions. Now for the 
first time a group of men is in power which 
seems to have come to the conclusion that 
our traditional system is outmoded, that it 
is all washed up and that we must change 
it—that we must adopt a new order in which 
the Government will be the great producer 
and borrower and banker and farm manager 
and industrial director because American 
business is no longer capable of either 
financing or managing itself. What is this 
group? It is the New Deal elite, and make 
no mistake about it, they are still on the 
job. It is a crowd of doctrinaires and parlor 
pinks who couldn't get elected deputy as- 
sistant dog catcher in any American village, 
who have captured the mechanisms, the 
political apparatus, of the Democratic Party. 

I know in my heart that the great ma- 
jority of the men who sit in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate do not 
believe in these mad philosophies. I am sure 
that they look with scorn on most of it. But 
they are powerless. Many of them are able 
and patriotic men. But the machinery of 
their party has been taken out of their hands 
by the new system of government spending 
which they have created. They are the 
prisoners of their terrible blunders. They 
wiil never recover their independence and 
redeem the freedom and dignity of the great 
party they have unwittingly betrayed until 
they rise in their self-respect and oust the 
“palace guard” that rules their party from 
the White House. 

Meantime the struggle now is not about 
tariffs or the money question or any of those 
other detailed matters of government about 
which our parties differed in the past. It is 
not about what we should do to make our 
system of free enterprise work. It is a strug- 
gle about whether we shall abandon that 
system or retain it. It is a great debate we 
begin, a great struggle we enter, in which 
the Republican Party will urge measures to 
cure the defects of our system and make it 
more effective, while the opposition party, 
unless it repudiates its present leadership, 
will be fighting to maintain their false doc- 
trines which I say endanger our republican 
institutions and our free way of life. 

The great problem before us is to maintain 
and create the conditions under which our 
free economy can work. No party that does 
not believe in that system ought to be en- 
trusted with the difficult task. Instead of 
plans to make free enterprise work so that 
we will have real security, we hear of nothing 
but plans for what is called security. The 
poor, the unemployed, the youth, the aged, 
are told they will be given security from the 
cradle to the grave. Of course, no party or 
faction in America is opposed to social secu- 
rity. The Republican Party in Congress in 
1934 and 1935 prodded Mr. Roosevelt to act 





on this when he held back and said “the 
time was not ripe.” Few remember that fact. 
But it is a fact. We will preserve and 
strengthen the whole structure of social se- 
curity. 

But here is a point I want to emphasize on 
this subject. There are two kinds of people 
who want security. There are those who are 
not too young nor too old to work, who are 
neither sick nor indigent. They are the pro- 
ducing masses of the Nation—the employers 
and workers, the men and women who own 
and organize and manage our factories, our 
mines,-our utilities, our farms, and the mil- 
licns of skilled and unskilled men and 
women who work in them; those who build 
and produce and create all our income and 
cur wealth. They will be secure only if a 
climate and a soil is created within which 
these groups—employers and workers—can 
find good returns and sound wages in keep- 
ing their factories and shops and stores and 
roines and farms and utilities working. If 
they do not produce, there will be nothing 
either for them or for the poor and helpless 
among us. The Government produces noth- 
ing. It only collects the taxes with which 
benefits for the needy are paid from those 
who labor and produce. 

We must, with all possible fullness and 
tenderness, care for the weak and unfor- 
tunate among our people, but we must also 
be sure that the strong shall be kept active. 
Let us provide for the weak; but let us keep 
the strong strong. The strength of the Na- 
tion lies in the united strength of her strong 
men and women who constitute 80 percent of 
the population. Let us provide for the 20 
percent who need help. But let us not cripple 
the 80 percent who must provide for them. 

The way to make free enterprise work is 
to free it, not hobble it. The free-enterprise 
system is a system of private ownership 
operated for fair return under fair regula- 
tion. And any party that deliberately sets 
out to destroy fair return will kill this sys- 
tem. It must be profitable for men to oper- 
ate factories, to own and manage stores, to 
operate mines and farms. If it is not profit- 
able, they will not operate them. They will 
close them down, and there will be neither 
profit for the owner, wages for the worker, 
nor security for the aged. 

We all know that productive enterprise has 
on occasion been harried, penalized, taxed, 
and regimented almost to death. The Repub- 
lican Party knows this. It knows that all of 
us must share some part of the guilt. Busi- 
nessmen who are too greedy and want to ex- 
ploit their employees or swallow their compe- 
tition must be stopped. Labor unions which 
overstep the boundaries of their legitimate 
functions must be stopped. Above all, the 
Government of the United States must go out 
of the business of running everybody's busi- 
ness. The tyranny of the bureaucrat must be 
stopped. We must search out every brake 
and every constricting force which slows 
down the enterprise and energy of our people 
and remove it. I repeat, the Nation will be 
strong only as it is made up of a population 
of strong men and women—men and women 
who want the fine things of life but who 
know these are not handed to a people by a 
philanthropic government but must be 
worked for and sweated for and paid for. 

America is the product of the strength of 
a hardy people. They did not build this great 
Republic and its free commonwealths with 
kid gloves. Here, into and through Kansas, 
poured that heroic stream of frontiersmen 
in the old covered wagons, which were the 
symbol of their daring journey, with their 
undaunted mothers of this strong race, their 
children, and their small belongings. They 
were not accompanied by any professional 
bureaucrats with maps and charts and su- 
pervision. There were no luxurious comfort 
stations nor glass-walled neon-lighted hot- 
dog stands or cozy tourist camps along the 
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road. They faced the risks of the wilderne: 
seeking their security in an unknown world 
They bored into the mountains for that fab- 
ulous mineral wealth which made us rich 
They cleared and cultivated on the prairies 
those millions of acres which are now called 
the bread basket of the world. They by 
towns and cities and great commonwealth 
richer than those from which they came, of 
course, I know some cynics will say it w 
have been better if the experts and the 1! 
orists had been along to make the going « 
ier. Ido not think so. For these people w 
developing not merely the land—they were 
building a people, a race of strong men. 

Man is made to dream—but also to ¢ 
and only by work and struggle does he o 
It is by exercise and labor the body is m 
strong. It is by effort and strugrle that 
ples are made strong. There is no stro: 
race of men in the world than is to be foy 
here upon these Kansas prairies. 

This State and this people were created by 
its dreams and its labors. It was born as ; 
State in the midst of difficulties such as fey 
other new States encountered. It had 
fight for every inch of its soil and for its p) 
in the Union. So much was this true t 
when Kansas was finally admitted and h 
adopt a State seal, John J. Ingalls suggesteq 


A 


Astra per Aspera, which means, a 1 
Kansans know so well “To the stars through 
difficulties.” ; 
Before us, in America, as a result of the 
long depression and this tragic war, lies ; 
road of difficulty and danger. It leads over 
the hills. But beyond the hills and abov 
them are the stars. Our love of that precious 
heritage of freedom and struggle which has 
come down to us from our fathers will 
strengthen our hearts and harden our c 
as we march on over the hills of difficult: 
and sacrifice toward the green pastures and 
the eternal stars. 


The Next Step Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
on the subject The Next Step, which 
I gave before the executive committee 
of the Inter-American Bar Association 
and the international and comparative 
law section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 28, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four is the 
critical year for our generation everywhere 
With united, well-directed, world-wide hard 
work, I believe it can become a year of great 
progress on the road-toward a just, a lasti! 
and a living peace. It is time to take the 
next step on that road. 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 
Let us estimate our situation. Decisive 
military victories are the first essential 


Whatever we say or do about plans for peace 
must be so said and done as to help win 














5 stories. It must be so said and done 
dd strength and unity to the efforts 

+he United Nations to win the war as 

; vy and completely as possible in both 














' yeres. Failure to make _ tangible 
r s with plans for the peace while the 
ing on would be as serious a failure 
wartime duties as if our generals 

¢ 5 plan their next military campaicns 
. figh 7 the battles of today. Timing 
f aration are as important in peace 


ving peace, I mean a peace that can 
¢ nd adapt itself to the changing nee 

nity. A peace worthy of the infinite 

ing paid for it must be filled with a 

us positive force based upon and dedi- 


c to the common interests of humanity. 
7 we are assembled under the auspices 


f Inter-American Bar Association and of 





; tion of international and comparative 
] f the American Bar Association. It is 
£ riate, therefore, as a part of our war- 
t ssignment, that we consider as lawyers 
the premises that already have been widely 
recognized and to some extent officially 
£ ed for the peace we seek. 


st four such statements require such 

a review. These are the Atlantic Charter 
of August 14, 1941, the declaration by the 
i Nations of January 1, 1942, certain 
utions of the ministers of foreign af- 


fairs of the American Republics released at 
I > Janeiro February 2, 1943, and Senate 


tion 192 adopted by the Senate of the 
es of America November 5, 1943, 
porating a part of the Moscow Agree- 
t of October 30, 1943 
these statements I urge your attention 
pecially emphasized portions of them. 
In those specially emphasized portions I fur- 
1 urge your attention to the unequivocal 
emphasis upon the three thin (1) The 














need for unity of action among all the 
U d Nations, large and small; (2) the need 
f n that will create a living organi- 





able of meeting the cl ging needs 
e future; and (3) as the statements ap- 
I h the present, an increasing recognition 
of the need for early action along these lines. 





ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Tiret 


While the Atlantic Charter purports 
joint declaration of only the personal 
I ts of view of the President of the United 


g of America and the Prime Minister of 
t United Kingdom and has not been in- 
c rated in a treaty, it has received Such 
formal and informal world-wide recognition 
that any step departing from it would call 
for a justification of such departure. Its 
full text is as follows, and I emphasize its 
sixth paragraph: 


“The President of the United States of 





America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Church- 
ill, representing His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain com- 
mon principles in the national policies of 
+ 


heir respective countries on which they base 
heir hopes for a better future for the world. 
“First. Their countries seek no grandize- 
nt, territorial or other. 
“Second. They desire to see no territorial 
nges that do not accord with the freely 
essed wishes of the peoples cor 


ag 


1cerned. 

Third. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
vereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 

“Fourth, They will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 


§ 


of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nh 


mic prosperity. 


| 
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“Fifth. They desire to b 
fullest collaboration between 
the economic field with the ot 
ing, for all, i roved labor 


nomic advancement, anc 





“Sixth. After the final de 
Nazi tyranny, they hope t 
a peace which will ‘d to 
means of dwelling in safety I 
b ari and which will d s 





eo W . 
Ay iiV 


na 


that all the men in all the j 
out their lives in freedom from fear a 
want. 


lands m 


Seventh. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 





without hindrance. 








“Eighth. They believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world for re Sc as well as 
spiritual reasons must come to the abandon- 


ment of the use of force. Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be emp 
tions which thre 


ten, or may 
gression out 


r 








loyed by na- 
threaten, a 
yntiers, they be- 
hment of a wider 
general security, 
such nations is es- 
e aid an 


ide of their f: 
lieve, pending the establi 
and permanent system of 
that the disarmame 
sential. They will 
courage all other pra ble measures which 
will lighten r peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armam = 






s' 


nt of 





likewis 


cus 


ente 


fil 
DECLARATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
Second. On January 1, 1942, 26 nations 
joined in the declaration by the United Na- 
tions. Since then 8 more have adhered to i 
This total of 34 United Nations includes 14 
of the 21 American republics. The full text 
of this declaration is as follows, and I em- 
phasize its first paragraph: 
“The Governments signatory hereto— 
“Having subscribed to a common program 
of purposes and principles embodied in the 
joint declaration of the President of 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, 
known as the Atlantic Ch 
“Being convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, 
in 


9 


+ 


or 


the 


arter 


lib- 


erty, dependenc and religious freedom, 
and to preserve human rights and justice in 
their own lands as well as in other lands, 
and that they are now engaged in a common 


struggle ag and brut 
seeking to subjugate the world 
“1. Each government pledges itself to « 


ploy its full resourc« 


ainst savage d 


declare: 











Ss, military or econom 
against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such govern- 


ment 


; at war 


operate with the g 





ment 





to and not to make a ser 

peace with the enemies. 
“The foregoing declarati 

hered to by other nati whi 


be, rendering material 





may 


contributions in the struggle for vic over 
Hitlerism.” 
RESOLUTION OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Third. Of the many resolutions adopted at 
the of the Ministers 


meeting of Foreign 
Affairs of the 21 American republics, at 
Rio de Janeiro, and released February 2, 


1943, Resolutions XXV and XXXV 
cially illuminating for our pre 


are espe- 
ent purposes. 


+i 
us 
vy c 


Their full text is as f ws, and in them I 
emphasize the first two “resolves” of Reso- 


nhtir 
aad 


lution XXV, together with the e 
paragrc:ph of Resolution X 
“Resolution XXV 
“Post-war problems 

“Whereas 

“1. World peace must be based on the 
principles of respect for law, of justice, and 
of cooperation which inspire the Nations 
of America and which have been expressed 


° 





wwvu 


aha . 
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rican me held m 1889 
to date; 

“2. A new order of peace n be su 1 

y economic principles wl 
equitable and lasting inte ie with 
equal opportunities f a 

“3. Collective security mu f i 
not only on p ical u ) 
on just, effe ve, and liberal « ~ 
tems; 

“4. It is indispensable to wu .% 
immediate study of the base rf I 
economic and political ord dq 

“5. It is an imperative nec yf > 
countries of America to in - 
ductive capacity; ure, fr ° 
national trade s which w De 
them adequate to remu e d 
improve the standard of | work 
to protect and pre e tl h of t 
peoples and develop th ci and 
culture, 

“The third meeting of the Mi of 
Foreign Affairs of t) Am 1 Repu 

* Re Inge 

“1. To request the gover y I of the 
Pan Ame! n Union to conv inter- 
American technical econ er > 
charged with the stud f d - 
war e mic problem 

“2. To «¢ ist the Inter-Am« Jurid- 
ical Committee with the ! ] - 
cific rec menda § relative t ! - 
nati l < ion in the 1 
p litical fle and in the field « il na- 
tional security 

“3. To ent t the Inter-Ar 1 F - 
cial and E mic Adv C with 
a similar functi the e r le ) 
make the nece I Intere- 
American Tech ul Ec C erent 
referred to in the first par h eso- 
lution 

“4. To request the Pan Am in Union to 
appoint an execu co! ‘ to rece 
such projects as the Ame ns may 
present, and to submit said p I ec- 
tively, to the Ih -Ameri J lical Com- 
mittee and to t Inter-A1 I I l 
and Ec Advisory Con e 

“5. To reque the Pan An U n to 
direct this executive commi the 
recommendat es t Inter-Amer n 
Juridical Committee to tl nen f 
the American republ so t t F clu- 
sions reached 1 e sequent 
meeting of mii of tore 

“6. To request t Pan An U n to 
determing f en ‘ the v « 
ments of the Ame re ] . th d e 
and place me f Ir -Al can 
Te nical E ( f € in 
the first paragraph of Ss re ; 

“Resolt 1 XXXV 
“Sur p rt . I , f 
the Atl ¢ 

“The tl i me ig of t mini ts of 
foreign of the Am an I l 3 

Resolves 

“To take note of the conte f ti At- 
lantic Charter and to expres Pp d 
of the United States of An a i f - 
tion with the inclu n in td t of 
principles which ¢ stitute a | ss 
juridical heritage a C 
with the Convention a Du ‘ 
States : oved at the Sevs Inte j 
Conference of American ‘ held 
Montevideo in 1933.” 

Pursuant to these resolu the re a 
tive committees have been ceed 
the assignments made to t n TI 
clear recognition of the im: ! f 
need for considerati of t 5 out- 
lined a year ago 

In this connec n it be a - 

priate to emph t a 
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the American republics have given to the 
relationship of their American problems to 
those of the world. This was well stated in 
the joint declaration by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of these republics in 1939. 
This statement is as follows—and I empha- 
size its third, fourth, and fifth sentences: 

“The inter-American system is not founded 
on any spirit of isolation, nor is it in any 
sense to any other section of 
the world or to any other international or- 
ganization The American republics feel 
that they have of problems peculiar to 
themselves, and that these can best be solved 
by cooperative action among the several 
tates. At the same time, they recognize the 
interdependence of the world as a whole, and 
the inevitable necessity of every state and 
region maintaining contact with and being 
influenced by developments in every other 
region. The American republics 
have, therefore, adopted a series of rules and 
principles to govern their relations with non- 
continental states and regions. These rules 
and principles are free from any selfish pur- 
pose of isolation, but are inspired by a deep 
sense of universal cooperation.” 


antagonistic 
a set 


s 


state or 


UNITED STATES SENATE RESOLUTION 192 


It remained for the representatives of the 
Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and China to crystallize the growing appre- 
ciation of the need for early international 
organization of the United and Associated 
Nations. They did so in the fourth para- 
graph of their Moscow Declaration of Octo- 
ber 30, 1943. 

When this paragraph was released to the 
world on November 1, it was seized upon at 
once by the Senate of the United States of 
America and incorporated, word for word, 
as the fourth paragraph of Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, which, at that moment, was pend- 
ing on the floor of the Senate. On Novem- 
ber 5 this resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 85 to 5. It constitutes the one current 
declaration by the Senate of the United States 
of America as to its future international 
policy. Its full text is as follows—and I 
emphasize its fourth paragraph: 

“Resolved, That the war against all our 
enemies be waged until complete victory is 
achieved. 

“That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades-in-arms in securing a just and 
honorable peace. 

“That the United States, acting through its 
constitutional processes, join with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

“That the Senate recognizes the necessity 
of there being established at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organiza- 
tion, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

“That, pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, any treaty made to effect the 
purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States with any 
other nation or any association of nations, 
shall be made only by and with the advice 
snd consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


In the light of all these governmental state- 
ments it is appropriate to quote here the 
recent declarations of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and of the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation in this field. The house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association at Chicago, 
March 30, 1943, adopted the following resolu- 





tion: “Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation endorses, as one of the primary war 
and peace objectives of the United Nations, 
agreement among such nations for the com- 
piete establishment and maintenance at the 
earliest possible moment of an effective inter- 
national order among all nations based on 
law and the orderly administration of Jus- 
tice.” 
INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

The Inter-American Bar Association at its 
Rio de Janeiro conference on August 14, 1943, 
acopted the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That the Inter-American Bar Association en- 
dorses as a primary peace objective the estab- 
lishment and maintenance, at the earliest 
possible moment, of a uniform international 
system, with judicial, legislative, and execu- 
tive functions, based on moral and juridical 
principles and on the internal experience of 
all nations, and adapted to the requirements 
and limitations of international cooperation.” 

If we are now to translate these fine words 
into deeds there must be established at the 
earliest practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization open to membership by 
at least all of the United Nations, large and 
small, and flexible enough to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the future in maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security. 


ESTABLISHED UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


To this end, let us consider what, if any- 
thing, the world now has in the nature of 
such an imternational organization which 
directly affects the United States of America 
and then let us consider by whom, where, 
and when the next step should be taken to- 
ward the perfection of such an organization 
to meet the needs of the future. Outstand- 
ing among the international organizations 
of the world there are the League of Nations 
and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. With them go the physical facilities 
including the palace of the League at Geneva 
and also a wealth of experience gained by 
the world and particularly by the many men 
and women who have taken part in the last 
24 years in the work of the Secretariat and of 
the many related activities of the League. 
While it is true that the United States of 
America has not served as a member of the 
League, it has taken part through observers 
or otherwise in many of the League’s activ- 
ities, has developed a staff familiar with the 
work of the League, and recognizes that ex- 
perience of great value to the world is avail- 
able as a result of the work of the League. 
This does not mean that the League neces- 
sarily must be revived as such, but it does 
mean that the assets derived from the League 
are bound to be helpful. 

Apart from the League of Nations, the 
United States of America has entered into 
hundreds of international treaties and is an 
active participant in scores of international 
undertakings. If the United States is to 
retain the benefits of the civilization of today, 
it is inescapable that the United States must 
work with other nations of the world. I 
shall mention some 40 examples of interna- 
tional activities to illustrate these relation- 
ships. As a result of modern conditions, as 
evidenced by these accepted relationships 
and otherwise, the question no longer is 
whether or not the United States shail enter 
into international relationships with the 
other nations, but it is rather, How can the 
United States maintain international rela- 
tionship with the world to its own best ad- 
vantage and how can the United States, in 
so doing, be of the most help in establishing 
and maintaining peace and security in the 
world? A partial list of our established in- 
ternational relationships is as follows: 

Of general scope: Pan American Union— 
Dealing with great numbers of international 
interests among the 21 American republics. 
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Legal questions: International Bureay o¢ 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, Inter. 
national Technical Committee of Aerial I, “ 
Experts, International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission, Permanent Committee of Jur ts 
on Civil and Commercial Laws, Committee a+ 
Experts on the Codification of Private Intey. 
national Law, Inter-American Juridical ¢ 
Comparative Legislation and the Unificat; > 
of Legislation, Inter-American Comme: 
Arbitration Commission, Inter-Americ; 
Trade-Mark Bureau. * 

Labor questions: 
Organization. 

Agricultural, industrial, and financial ques. 
tions: International Institute of Agriculture. 
International Sugar Council, Internations 
Wheat Advisory Committee, Internationa) 
Coffee Board, International Pacific Salmo) 
Fisheries Commission, Inter-American Instj- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences, United Nations 
Commission on Food and Agriculture. 

Questions of communication: Internationa] 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, Bureay 
of the International Telecommunications 
Union, International Radio Consulting Com. 
mittee, Inter-American Radio Office, Inter- 
national Hydrographic Bureau, Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commssion, 

Health and social questions: Internationa) 
Office of Public Health, Permanent Centra! 
Opium Board, Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Political Refugees, American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Standards and statistics: International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, Interna- 
tional Statistical Bureau. 

Art, science, and education: Internationa! 
Commission on Historic Monuments, Bureau 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions. 

Military boards: Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Combined Munitions Assignments Board 
Combined Raw Materials Board, Combined 
Production and Resources Board, Combined 
Food Board, Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board. 

The foregoing are evidence that the day 
of strict isolation of the United States has 
passed. There can be no question that the 
United States wishes to take full advantage 
of the scientific, commercial, industrial, ag- 
ricultural, and cultural developments of 
modern civilization. As an isolated nation 
we-cannot do this any more than a hermit 
living alone, can keep up with the oppor- 
tunities and standards of living of the mod- 
ern world. The foregoing examples identify 
but a few of the problems of infinitely vary- 
ing degrees of formality that naturally arise 
from the world-wide human relationships of 
today and from our standards of living that 
are dependent upon carefully adjusted scien- 
tific programs. 


International La} 


NEED FOR FOUNDATION FOR PEACE AND SECURITY 


In spite of these friendly organizations, the 
whole structure of society has been so threat- 
ened by the uncompromising attack of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan that civilization was, 
and still is, threatened with destruction 
Our primary obligation, therefore, is to look 
to the foundations of our peace and security. 
While recognizing the existence of the inter- 
esting superstructure of our world-wide in- 
ternational legal, economic, social, and cul- 
tural progress, we must look first to the 
foundation stones of the peace and security 
of the world. Having founded the temple 
on a rock, we can then make good use of the 
plans and blueprints for upper stories. Ou: 
first problem is that of security, and nothing 
must be allowed to divert us from its solu- 
tion. The holocaust of today is but the pen- 
alty for our failure to build our present 
temple of peace upon sufficiently broad, deep, 














+ strong foundations. It is fundamental 

we wish our civilization to be founded 

, the consent and support of the indi- 

| men and women of the world so that 

y enjoy what the United States of 

: has identified as their inalienable 

to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 

For over 150 years this has been our 

We are dedicated to the cause of per- 

liberty as opposed to perpetual slav- 

to be attained as circumstances shall 

This eliminates from the plans of 

United States any Pax Romana based 

conquering and enslaving the world by 

ggression of any one or more of the 

i Nations. Similarly, the United States 

1 too clearly that the inevitable failure 

p forever in balance the power of the 

-loving and that of the war-loving na- 
has led to this greatest of all wars. 

for this reason that every declaration 

-y which has been read has emphasized 

d for the formation this time of an 

tional organization open at least to 

f the United Nations, large or small, to 

1 and maintain peace and security in 

rid. The United Nations, by their vic- 

the war, will have demonstrated that 

x as they remain united there is sub- 

1 military assurance of peace and 

ty. On the other hand, if this cham- 


I lip team shall be permitted to disin- 
ite in any degree, there enters immedi- 

Q a corresponding degree of uncertainty 
the future. Regardless of the reason 


h leads any nation, large or small, to 
raw from the United Nations, such 
withdrawal will produce at once a need on 
the part of every nation to offset that uncer- 
ty. This soon leads to alliances and 
nteralliances until the pattern of the next 
r again is written in them. 


NEED FOR EARLY ACTION 
More important then, than any other na- 
| or international policy of this or any 
her nation is the simple need for continued 
unity among the United Nations. Such unity 
now in time of war. The primary 
ition of every peace-loving nation is to 
see to it that it continues in time of peace. 
It is important, therefore, that there be no 
period of uncertainty following the release 
of the force of common danger from the 


ey 5 


enemy that holds us together with the urge 
of self-preservation in the face of murderous 
attack. This makes it important that agree- 
I s for peacetime unity receive substantial 


i widespread approval before the coming 
of the peace. Only in unity is there reason- 
promise of peace. The chances of reach- 
g Such understandings in time of war are 
ter than they will be in time of peace. 
Each of the United Nations is now under pres- 
sure for continued unity with the others so 
to win the war. This pressure will not 
me with equal force after the war for then 
agreements will be much easier because 
no immediate danger of military disaster 

s the penalty for failure to agree. 
Appreciation of this importance is re- 
cted clearly in the Moscow Agreement and 
the resolution adopted by the Senate of 
the United States on November 5, 1943. The 
t of the situation is, however, that, as yet 
epresentatives of only the four principal 
es among the United Nations have met 
i made this declaration, or apparently have 

discussed its implications. 
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THE SMALLER UNITED NATIONS 
Each 


of the other 30 United Nations is 
important to the conduct of the war in a 
but vital degree. Their unity in 
is vital to the continuance of that 
The interests of each of these nations 


‘ying 


peace 
peace. 


ire entitled to the same fairness, firmness, 
ind Kindness as are those of each other such 


ions, “sov- 


This is the meaning of their 





| 
| 
| 








| 





ereign equality”—this their 
It essential that eacl receive 
treatment, regardless of its size, if our ideals 
are to be translated into practice and if there 
is to be a just, a lasting, and a living peace 
in the world. 

The time is ripe for the United Nations to 
meet this fundamental problem of their 
unity. It must not be left to improvisation. 
It can be solved successfully only through 
the kind of frank and fair consultation that 
must mark future dealings among these na- 
tions in time of peace, if peace is to be the 
rule of the future. In that peace every 

han, woman, and child, the world over, has 
a stake of life and death. 





is 





THE NEXT STEP 


The next step, therefore, should be meet- 
ings of representatives of all of the United 
Nations, large or small, for the purpose of 
forming an organization of the United Na- 
tions in the of establishing and 
maintaining peace and security in the world. 
The time for such a step is now. The place 
for the meeting is here in view of our com- 
parative safety from hostile attack and our 
geographical availability to the nations con- 
cerned. Including Canada, 15 of the 34 
United Nations are in the Americas, and the 
call of such a meeting might well bring forth 
the adherence of some or all of the remain- 
ing 7 American republics. 

While such a step toward carrying out the 
program of the Moscow Declaration might 
well be sponsored by all four of the partici- 
pants in that declaration, it is highly appro- 
priate, in view of the incorporation of this 
policy into the resolution of the United States 
Senate of November 5, and in view of the 
dedication of the United States throughout 
its history to a policy of disinterested help- 
fulness, for the United States of America to 
take the lead at once in urging upon all 
of its allies the importance of this step. 
Such meetings, under the pressure of war, 
can contribute much to the firmer unity of 
the participants in the conduct of the war 
as well as to their greater faith in the pro- 
gram of the peace. 

It was this procedure that was in the 
minds of the four Senators of the United 
States who on March 16 introduced Senate 
Resolution 114, calling for the initiation of 
meetingsof this kind. Senate Resolution 192, 
as adopted on November 5, covered much of 
he substance of the earlier resolution, but 
omitted all reference to procedure. 

Lapse of time has rendered the action more, 
rather than less, appropriate. The need for 


interest 


it has increased rather than decreased. Not 
many decades ago the United States of 
America was one of the smaller nations of the 


re 


world seeking the same freedoms for itsel 
hat it supports now for all the peace-making 
nations of the world, large or small. If the 
United States is to live up to its present 
responsibilities for its own peace and secu- 
rity and to its ultimate ideals for the indi- 
vidual man, the next step toward the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the peace and 


security of the world is for the United States 
of America to invite its co-sponsors Of the 
Moscow Agreement and all of the other 


United Nations to mect here in the interests 
of furthering the establishment at the earliest 
practicable date of a general international 
organization based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states 
and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

This expresses the spirit of the American 
republics. This is a step on the road to last- 
ing peace. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks I am plac- 
ing in the RecorpD an article by the Rev- 
erend John Edward Coogan, S. J., which 
appeared in the latest issue of Federal 
Probation, a publication of the admin- 
istrative office of the lI d States 
Courts in cooperation with the Bureai 
of Prisons of the Department of Ju 

Father Coogan is the dil or of the 
department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 

he article follows: 

SOME CRIMINOLOGISTS AN REE WILL 
(By John Edward C ran, 8. J., dit yr 

department of soci j University of 

Detroit) 

During the past few years Ame an 
students of criminology |! ‘ essed 
something of a cre ‘ndo in the determini 3 
attack upon the free-wv ex nation of 
human conduct Dr. Edwin Sutherland n 
be cited as a mild beginning. He declares 
that during the past 50 years the explanation 
of human conduct based on « trines of free 
will and individual responsibility has been 
attacked with such apparent su s that the 
whole superstructure of punishment has been 
overturned Dr. Wood, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Michigan, goes furthe 
he summarily disposes of the mens rea de- 
scription of the criminal as an 1 ientific 
survival of theological not ; of n® Dr 
Taft, too, professor of soc ry, University 
of Illinois, although acknowledging that de- 
terminism is still a mere hy; esi uin 
for it a high pragmatic value, and feels tha 
it is obviously verified in the best life his- 
tories of criminals 

It is in Dr. Barnes, however, that deter- 
minism finds its most forthri t champion 
It has already been many 1 s since he 
flatly declared that the er ally minded 
person can only appr 1 the free-will ex- 
planation of criminal « in an atti- 
tude of mingled amusement nd impa- 
tience* In his most recent work he explain 
all human conduct as dete by heredity 
and environment; thus disp: he nks, 
of the old bugaboo of freedom or p Tse 
will Several ite recent issues 
of Federal Probation ha é it ringingly 
for det is Tl Dr. J. P loo of 
the of U € ty of 
Per The t l exp tions 
of t zes st m i end- 
i l, m i id philo- 
s l 1 ure of the 
W relat l i set | k 
C i ding of hu duct at least 
600 years * * *,"¢ And the ps} atrist, 

4 Principles of Crin 1942, p. 366f 

2Arthur Evans Woo i John Barker 
Waite, Crime and Its T ent, 1941, pp. 
480, 484 

Donald R. Taft, Crimir 1942, pp. 290- 
295 

*Cur M y e 192¢ 

® Har: clr ne N¢e rK.1 rs, 
New Horizons in Crin 1943, p. 17 

* Trends in Criminolog i O - 
ber-December 1942, p. 2 
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Dr. A. A. Brill: “In brief, all our acts are 
definitely determined by our congenital con- 
stitution (inheritance) and our cultural en- 
vironment (fate).”* (It seems worth noting 
that the arguments such determinists com- 
monly urge against human free will are 
urged just as forcibly against the free will of 
God Himself. And as a matter of fact de- 
terministic criminologists are usually con- 
temptuous of or at least indifferent to re- 
ligion as a reformative influence. However, 
we here confine our attention to the matter 
of human free will.) 


POPULAR BELIEF IN THE FREE WILL 


Many thoughtful readers must be puzzled 
by the self-confident repudiation by profes- 
sional criminologists of the whole structure 
and framework of the common sense ex- 
planation of human behavior. The argu- 
ments for free will have had the respectful 
attention of the world of philosophy for 
nearly 2,500 years. Many of the best minds 
of the ages have been and are today liber- 
tarian; among these being William James, 
probably the outstanding figure in the his- 
tory of American psychology. Popularly the 
conviction of free will is as taken-for-granted 
as is the air we breathe. It was taught in the 
colleges and universities from which came the 
founding fathers of our country. It was the 
inspiration of the frontiersmen who from a 
wilderness carved out an empire. Today it 
remains the presupposition of our laws, our 
law courts; it is the assumption of our con- 
victs and their custodians alike. 

The most reasonable explanation of the 
nonchalance with which some of these crim- 
inologists scorn free will would seem to be 
perhaps their unfamiliarity with the respect 
shown it in its proper field of philosophy and 
psychology. But, granted this unfamiliarity, 
there still stands clearly before us the ad- 
herence of the mass mind to free will; it 
would, then, seem that a democratic appre- 
ciation of the judgment of the common man 
should counsel something of diffidence in its 
rejection by the professional criminologist. 
The criminologist may be one man in a 
thousand, but he isn’t a thousand times a 
man. Moreover, the pathway of crimino- 
logical theory is so strewn with the dry bones 
of discarded theories, the certitudes of yes- 
teryear. that a proper humility—even a Sav- 
ing sense of humor—should suggest to the 
criminologist caution lest he but add to the 
calcium deposit. This the more especially 
since—a most important reminder—the ad- 
judication of the claims of free will versus 
determinism is the function of psychology, 
not of criminology. Hence, in attempting 
the adjudication the criminologist, as such, 
is quite outside his field. 


THE NEED FOR DEFINING THE TERM 


Few, if any, of the criminologists who s0 
confidently scorn the free-will explanation of 
human conduct take the trouble to show just 
what that explanation is. And those who do 
take the trouble rarely succeed in describing 
the free will in such terms that its fondest 
adherents would recognize it. Thus Dr. Taft 
thinks deterministic the finding that “the 
criminal is a product.” Of course, he is a 
product; every effect is a product. But is he 
always and everywhere the product only of 
forces over which he had no control? Dr. 
Sutherland, too, surprises us when he declares 
that voluntarists assume that the naked will, 
unaffected by previous experiences or attend- 
ant circumstance, is the explanation of be- 
havior. What representative spokesman of 
the free-wiill camp makes such assumptions 
he does not say. Certainly the assumptions 
would already have seemed puerile to the 
great medieval philosopher, St, Thomas 


‘Is Punishment a Deterrent? January- 
March 1943, p. 19. 
*Op. cit., p. 366. 





Aquinas, the champion of free will. Dr. Wood, | 


too, might reasonably be asked to supply 
proof for his dictum that laws exempting 
from criminal responsibility, wholly or in part 
(as in the case of children, feeble-minded, 
and insane), are, of course, contrary to the 
assumption of free will. As a matter of fact, 
the medieval explanation of free will already 
made such concessions axiomatic. 

And Dr. Barnes’ confident assertion that to 
anyone who is familiar with the activities of 
criminals it is evident that punishment for 
the sake of deterrence cannot be squared with 
the doctrine of the free moral agent. If, 
says Dr. Barnes, a man in deciding his course 
if not affected by his previous experiences, 
punishment will not deter him from crime.” 
Where does Dr. Barnes find voluntarists con- 
tending that man is not affected by his pre- 
vious experiences? The contrary was already 
taught by the arch voluntarist Aquinas nearly 
700 years ago. Dr. Barnes here sends Prof. 
Willard Waller into the lists for him; and yet 
the latter admits that there are but a few 
who hold to the absolute freedom of the will 
“in its logical completeness.” That is to say, 
there are few (are there any at all?) who hold 
the concept of free will that Professor Waller 
thinks they ought to hold. He acknowledges 
to his disgust that the voluntarists them- 
selves put many limitations on the concept of 
free will. Since this is so, why are these limi- 
tations so commonly ignored in these deter- 
minists’ explanations of and attacks upon 
the free-will system? But complaints against 
determinists on this score are an old story. 
More than 50 years ago William James wrote: 
“Caricatures of the kind of supposition which 
free will demands abound in deterministic 
literature.” * 

VOLITION AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


In order, then, that readers may have a 
clear idea of the meaning of the unfairly as- 
sailed free-will concept, I offer this brief 
outline, altogether inadequate though it 
must necessarily be. The free will is con- 
ceived of as that personal power by virtue 
of which a man determines his own voli- 
tions; his volitions are not made for him by 
circumstance, as rivers run and rain falls; 
but are the consequence of his own active 
determination. Thus the movement of his 
will need not be the resultant of a “paral- 
lelogram of force”; neither is he “a graven 
image, pushed from behind.” He can ac- 
tively refuse to be a soft touch for any least 
desire, or even for “lust incandescent in the 
fiesh.” In the determination of his course 
of willing he can cast the decisive vote. In 
order that he may thus freely choose his own 
course it is obviously necessary that he per- 
ceive that there is at least a twofold choice; 
and for the alternate courses he must per- 
ceive proportionate motives. We are not de- 
fending even the possibility of motiveless 
willing. For a course of action involving 
serious consequences, the proportionate mo- 
tives will, of course, be serious; they need 
not, however, be equal. The obviously less 
rational or less attractive choice may be made 
by the agent’s active interposition of the 
ego; the agent decides after the manner of 
an arbitrator which of the conflicting mo- 
tives is to prevail.” 

Champions of the free will are altogether 
falsely charged with conceiving of it as op- 
erating in a vacuum, remote from all human 
circumstance and play of passion. These 
champions, however, call it most obvious 
that whatever obscures the mind in its per- 
ception of motive impairs the freedom of 


* Op. cit., p. 484. 

*” New Horizons in Criminology, p. 394. 

11 Thid., p. 393. 

#2 Principles of Psychology, Holt & Co., 1890, 
vol. II, p. 577n. 

3 Hubert Gruender, 8. J., Problems of Psy- 
chology, Bruce, 1937, p. 70f. 
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the will. And passion may be s0 Violent a 
to rob the mind entirely of the perce ption 
that there is a twofold choice; will-action a+ 
such a time would not be free.* Habit ; . 
for example that of following the crowd. ¢ 
give such a bias to the will that the dictate 
of reason are little noted; hence freedom 
action is often thus seriously impaired, 


EVIDENCE OF FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


As to proof for the freedom of the will. +h 5 
paper would be intolerably long if we gave 
more than a suggestion: It is then a fact . f 
universal experience that we perceive our- 
selves freely choosing; for example, each time 
we resist a strong temptation. Note there. 
fore, we are not deducing free will as a cons« 
quence of some dogma; we are pointing to 
immediate evidence. We are as immediately 
conscious of the very act of choice as we are 
conscious of an act of sight or hearing. It is 
determinism that must contradict this im- 
mediate evidence, and the reason for that 
contradiction is the determinist dogma that 
the law of necessity found in physics and 
chemistry must be verified in every field. But 
“facts are stubborn things,” and the massed 
millions remain as convinced of the fact of 
their perception of freedom-in-action as if 
the determinists of twenty-five hundred years 
had never lived. If the immediate percep- 
tion of the mass of mankind were so abso- 
lutely and invincibly erroneous, then any 
judgment might be erroneous; and there 
would follow universal skepticism, a mental 
state both self-contradictory in theory and 
never found in practice.™ 

Further evidence for the freedom of the will 
is had from the essential discrimination 
which all of us make between two types of 
action: Before one type we hesitate, deliber- 
ate, consult, predict, promise; whereas be- 
fore the other type we would think such con- 
duct absurd. What sufficient reason can we 
offer for such essentially different modes of 
conduct unless experience has shown us that 
the one set of actions depends on our free 
choice, the other does not. This testimony 
to the fact of free will is further confirmed by 
the essentially different mental states had 
after acting. After some acts we feel not 
mere disappointment at the evil conse- 
quences; we feel positive remorse, we con- 
tinue even for years to blame ourselves. 
After other acts which may have had a much 
worse effect, we feel nothing more than regret. 
“There is a plain difference between the sor- 
row of a murderer and the sorrow of a n 
who has accidentally killed his friend.” 
Again we ask, what sufficient reason is there 
for this abiding difference of consequent 
mental state unless in the one case there is 
a perceived guilty responsibility? 


THE OUTLOOK FROM THE TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


Before closing let us briefly compare the 
promise for criminology of the two contend- 
ing explanations of human conduct. If man 
has a free will, then no matter what the 
threat or what the attraction, provided only 
he clearly perceives the fact of a twofold 
choice with proportionate motives, his choice 
is in his own hands, he can still stand firm. 
Be his heredity what it may, his environ- 
ment never so defective; be he the illegiti- 
mate son of Blue Beard and the Witch of 
Endor; nevertheless, given that perception 
of the twofold choice, he can still proclaim: 


“I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


On the other hand, according to deter- 
minist theory, let him be the son and heir 


4 Richard R. Baker, The Thomistic Theory 
of the Passions and Their Influence Upon the 
Will, Notre Dame, 1941, p. 120ff. 

%Gruender, Experimental 
Bruce, 1932, p. 433f. 

4 Gruender, Problems of Psychology, p. 54!. 
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f a professor of criminology and a police- 
let his environment be air-con- 
1ed and sterilized, let him be raised on 

» cow's milk and let no metal touch him: 

him have the courage of a Daniel Boone 

i the intelligence of an Einstein, never- 

less, some obscure defect, say, of the 

ds of destiny,” may disgrace him. If 
iuct is absolutely determined by heredity 
environment, then since all our family 
1s have likely suffered some impairment 
ing the unnumbered centuries, and the 
ironment of all of us is somewhat de- 
ive, there can be no assurance in life's 
r crises that the preponderance of force 
t toward evil; a preponderance which, 
the supposition of determinism, we have 
ower to resist. Thus one may ambition 
serve his country, “be a hero in the strife,” 
by force of evil circumstance to his own 
-eyed horror find himself irresistibly 
rried on to treason. 

This matter of the relative promise for 

minology of the two systems under discus- 
sion has elicited an interesting rejoinder from 
Dr. Barnes: Free will, he says, offers no 

is for reform; it allows that even a eugenic 
raised remote from all evil influence, 
may go wrong. Determinism, on the other 
hand, would, he says, give assurance that such 
a lad would not be likely to go wrong." Even 
accepting Dr. Barnes’ description of the possi- 
bilities under the two systems, it is not ob- 
vious that eugenic babes would fare better 
under determinism; confessedly they might 

wrong under either system. Moreover, 
since eugenic babes are not too common, and 
some defects of both heredity and environ- 
ment are, as we have said, always to be feared, 
the determinists’ description of the critical 
importance, the all-importance of those ele- 
ments, would lead us to conclude that deter- 
minism denies to any child the positive assur- 
ance that he even can go straight, no matter 
what the temptation. 

Arguing also in favor of the social utility of 
determinism, Professor Taft asks, if man’s 
will is free, why study the causes of crime at 
all? If the will is free, he adds, crime cannot 
be prevented. From what we have already 
sai@ it should be quite apparent that since 
both bad heredity and bad environment can 
give a powerful bias to the will, research and 
prevention are matters altogether worth 
while. The professor's charge, too, that the 
free-will concept requires that we hate the 
criminal * need not long detain us: We hate 
the sin, but not the sinner. Christianity, 
which so emphasizes free will, is at least as 
emphatic in its mandate of universal love and 
brotherhood: “Judge not, lest ye be judged,” 
“He that hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” such as these are of the very mar- 
row of Christianity, perfectly compatible with 
the free-will concept. 

Gladly, therefore, do we concur in the tradi- 
tional mass judgment of America asserting 
free will. With the democratic masses we 
repudiate the fatalistic creed that “there is 
not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any 
individual from birth to the grave.” * Ours 
rather is the vitalistic conviction of William 
James that “the whole feeling of reality, the 
whole sting and excitement of our voluntary 
life depends on our sense that in it things 
are really being decided from one moment to 
another, and that it is not the dull rattling 
off of a chain that was forged innumerable 
ages ago.” 4 


ine 
babe, 





" Society in Transition, Prentice-Hall, 1939, 
p. 57. 

* Op. cit., p. 291. 

® Tbid., p. 292f. 


* Barnes, Current History Magazine, June 


1826. 
*# Op. cit., vol. I, p. 453. 
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Lessons From a Historic Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 


Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Lessons From a Historic De- 
bate,” written by the junior Senator from 
(Mr. Lopce], and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine 
of January 30, 1944. 


In his article the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts states: 


We should not revive the old controversy 
over the League, but use it as a guide for 
our future policy. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LESSONS FROM A HISTORIC DEBATE—SENATOR 
LODGE SAYS WE SHOULD NOT REVIVE THE OLD 
CONTROVERSY OVER THE LEAGUE, BUT USE IT 
4S A GUIDE FOR OUR FUTURE POLICY 


(By Henry Cazsor Lopce, Jr., Senator from 
Massachusetts) 


Almost 24 years ago—on March 19, 1920, 
to be exact—the Treaty of Versailles, contain- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the reservations adopted by the Senate, 
came to its final vote. The vote was 49 in 
the affirmative, 35 votes being cast against 
it. Inasmuch as a two-thirds vote was re- 
quired, the treaty was not ratified. Twenty- 
four Democrats and 14 Republicans voted or 
were paired against ratification. Twenty- 
three Democrats voted or were paired in 
favor of ratification. From that day to this 
the Versailles Treaty has been officially dead. 

It was, I suppose, only natural that this 
controversy should have given rise to much 
strong feeling and the verbal excesses which 
such feeling entails. At that particular 
time an America which was war-weary and 
disillusioned by its contacts with foreign na- 
tions resorted to a vilification of the Presi- 
dent and cast aspersions on his motives 
which every lover of truth and fair play 
must deplore. This particular variety of 
“tumult and shouting” has happily died 
down. But, just as unfortunately, the pend- 
ulum of public opinion has now swung to 
the other extreme, and today it is becoming 
fashionable in some quarters to vilify and 
impugn the motives of those who differed 
with President Wilson. 

It is not to defend any individuals, how- 
ever, that I am writing these lines. Rather 
is it because of my conviction that there are 
very valuable lessons to be learned from the 
League of Nations which can be of great use- 
fulness to the American people today. We 
therefore owe it to ourselves to learn these 
lessons instead of reviving and indulging in 
the personalities and epithets which are now 
almost 25 years old. What are some of these 
valuable lessons? 

First is the fact that the League of Na- 
tions Covenant was tied to the Versailles 
Treaty and therefore never had a chance to 
be considered on its own merits. It had to 


suffer continuously from the imperfections 


of the treaty, which were conceded by prac- 
tically everyone. 


' 
therefore 


Second was the fact that the Leacue Cov 
enant was a fuil-bl 


Wh panacea for the ills 
of the world, instead of being an exten 1 of 
the very effective international organization 
which had just concluded a victorious war. 
Unlike the recent agreements at Moscow 
and Teheran, it did not seek to build on a 
proved and working foundatio1 

In the Covenant itself there were five prin- 
cipal bones of contention, which, ou f 
many other topics in dispute, became the 
problems which above all others could 1 
be solved: 

First of these was the insistence of tl 
Senate that the United States should retain 
the right to determine what are and are not 
domestic issues 

Second was the desire of many Senators 
that China, instead of Japan, obtain the 
former German rights in China 

The third problem arose from the in- 
sistence of the Senate that the United S 
should reserve the right to interpret the 
Monroe Doctrine 

The fourth disagreement occurred on the 
question of the United States having equal- 
ity of voting with the other nations who were 
members of the league. 

The fifth—and perhaps the most insoluble 
of them all—was raised by article X, which 


ommitted the United States to preserve the 


territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of members of the League. To this 
article the Senate added the reservation that 


military action taken in conformity with the 
article should be by act or joint resolution of 
Congress. In other words, it was not con- 
tended that the United States should never 
seek to preserve the territorial integrity of 
another country. This reservation merely 
stated that in any particular case which 
might arise Congress would have to act. 

As one ponders these obstacles today, one 
has the right to feel optimistic about the 
future. The Mackinac declarations, the Van- 
denberg-White resolution, and the Connally 
resolution, together with the debates in the 
House and Senate, make it abundantly clear 
that no responsible body of opinion either 
here or abroad suggests depriving the United 
States or any other country of its right to 
determine what is or is not a domestic ques- 
tion. There is certainly no disposition any- 
where to confer any rights on Japan. 

It seems fanciful to suggest that our right 
to interpret the Monroe Doctrine or to pro- 
mote our very successful policy with Latin 
America will be questioned. Implicit in the 
recent gatherings in Moscow and Teheran is 
the realization that no international arrange- 
ment will work unless the great military 
powers—the United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, and China—are the 
core of such an arrangement, and no one 
seriously entertains the thought 

that these great nations will put themselves 

in a position where minor nationalities 
through unequal voting will be able to con- 
trol their destiny. 
The fact of the matter is—and it is a most 
encouraging fact—that the steps which have 
been taken so far with regard to the after- 
math of World War No. 2 specifically and 
categorically reserve the principle of national 
sovereignty and the principle of constitu- 
| tional process. One of the greatest, most 
| far-reaching, and most fundamental consti- 
| tutional processes is the power of Congress 
to declare war. No responsible man suggests 
|} today that Congress should be deprived of 
| that power. Yet— relate—it was 

the simple insistence on that power which 

caused so much disagreement in connection 

with article X. 


strange to 


At the time of the League of Nations de- 
bate three schools of thought developed 
There were the so-called irreconcilables who 
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wanted no form of international arrange- 
ment, and many of whom took the view that 
disputes which arose in other parts of the 
world were none of our business. This view, 
I think, is just as out of date today as the 
view that the United States should submit 
its domestic questions to the control of @ 
few small! nations. 

The second school of thought was repre- 
sented by those who favored ratifying the 
treaty exactly as it was submitted. 

The third school of thought was repre- 
sented by those who favored ratification of 
the treaty with reservations covering the 
points which I have summarized. It was to 
this group that my grandfather, the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, belonged. The 
irreconsiliables wanted nothing to be rati- 
fied. The advocates of the League as pre- 
sented also wanted nothing unless they could 
have the original draft. The advocates of the 
treaty with reservations opposed the treaty 
in its original draft. What they wanted was 
the treaty with reservations—and they 
wanted it so badly that after the vote of 
November 19, 1919, they sought and brought 
to pass a second vote on March 19, 1920. 
Any reader of the debates will see that the 
partisans of all three schools of thought were 
earnest and in good faith. 

It is perhaps human nature to seek to 
dramatize a conflict with a hero on one side 
anc a villain on the other. Life and history 
would indeed be simple if it could be stated 
in terms of black and white. If you think 
of the League of Nations debate in terms of 
heroes and villains or of angels and devils, 
you may give yourself an exciting time but 
you will miss the central truth. If you seek 
to personalize the blame for the United 
States not becoming a member of the League, 
you will have to overlook the record. You 
will have to overlook the fact that on March 
19, 1920, 24 of the President’s followers voted 
against ratification of the treaty with reser- 
vations. If they had voted for ratification, 
we would have become members of the 
League. 

Whether or not our membership in the 
League would have altered the course of 
events is a matter of conjecture. If we had 
remained in the grip of that strong aversion 
to military preparedness which character- 
ized our policy after World War No. 1, our 
period of membership in the League would 
not have been very effective. Indeed, it 
might have involved us in war even sooner. 
Be that as it may, the situation was well 
stated by Dorothy Thompson in an article 
under date of October 18, 1943, wherein she 
said: 

“Our participation in the League of Na- 
tions foundered on the fact that the Presi- 
dent insisted on the whole treaty and Cove- 
nant being accepted in toto, without a single 
modification. Now, the interesting thing 
about the whole controversy is that the mod- 
ifications demanded by the Senate, chief 
among which were those applying to sanc- 
tions, were not unacceptable to the Allied 
Powers. Actually, in operation, the interpre- 
tation of the Covenant desired by the Sen- 
ators was internationally accepted, and was 
probably the sense of the questionable para- 
graph from the beginning. The President, 
who wished to force his will upon the Sen- 
ate rather than take nine-tenths of a loaf, 
got, in the end, no loaf at all.” 

Yet while one must not place the responsi- 
bility for our not joining the League upon 
the Senate, neither should one place it on 
the President. It was both a personal and a 
national tragedy that he should have lost his 
health at such a decisive moment in history. 
One is certainly justified in believing that a 
man of his intelligence, with his experience in 
government, both as Governor and as Presi- 
dent, would have shown those gifts of media- 
tion which are the essence of democratic gov- 
ernment—if he had kept his health, Neither 


he nor anyone else can be blamed for the 
cruel physical blow which fell upon him and 
without which a true meeting of minds 
would probably have taken place. 

The great events which sway the lives of 
millions of people and shape their destinies in 
the future are the products of joint effort by 
the dreamers on the one hand and the men 
of practical action on the other. The world 
needs dreamers because without them noth- 
ing new would ever be attained. The world 
needs men of practical action because with- 
out them nothing that the dreamers pro- 
posed would be workable. The failure of the 
League of Nations can, I submit, be traced to 
the fact that the dreamers and the men of 
practical action did not get together. That 
they did not do so is not their fault but is 
rather due to nature—which struck down 
the health of the President. 

In the years which followed, the misfortune 
was not ended. It is needless to say that the 
policies pursued in the twenties and thirties 
would not have met with the approval of 
President Wilson. But it should also be set 
down that our failure to arm and our conse- 
quent inability to take effective action in 
foreign affairs would have incurred the 
equally strong disapproval of many of those 
who opposed the President. 

May we not draw from this page of history 
lessons which will enable us to avoid the mis- 
fortunes of the past—lessons which will en- 
able us to achieve that “procedure of cooper- 
ation with other nations likewise intent upon 
security” whereby, as Secretary Hull told the 
Congress upon his return from Moscow, “we 
can and will remain masters of our own fate.” 


Memorandum Referred to in Speech of 
Hon. Schuyler Otis Bland in Congres- 


sional Record of Friday, January 28, 
1944, Answering Charges Made by the 
Honorable Robert F. Jones on October 
26, 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
last, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum! obtained leave for me to in- 
sert in my remarks certain materials ob- 
tained from the Maritime Commission in 
answer to charges made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, the Honorable Rosert 
F. Jones, on the floor on October 26, 1943, 
when he introduced his resolution to in- 
vestigate operations of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. These were omitted from 
the Recorp on Friday, and I ask leave 
to insert them now in the Appendix as 
an addition to my remarks made on Fri- 
day last: 

We have made an examination of all of the 
eight different charges made by Representa- 
tive Rospert F. Jones, on October 26, 1943, 
when he introduced a resolution to investi- 
gate operations of the United States Mari- 


time Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration, 
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We have also investigated the various art!. 
cles along the same lines written by Wil}; 
Edwards in the Washington Times-H¢ai 
and those made by Senator AIKEN} of 
Vermont. 

Charge one: “Twelve subsidized shippi) 
concerns have $200,000,000 of earnings 
profits in their reserve funds—tax free.” 

This charge appears to be a reiteration in 
oversimplified form of statements made by 
Senator AIKEN on the floor of the Senate on 
March 19, 1943, and fully answered by the 
Commission in a communication printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 23, 1943 
(pp. 2354 to 2356). The charge is not only 
factually erroneous, but on its face raises no 
question of improper administration by the 
Commission, and the question it does raise is 
solely as to the wisdom of the policy enacted 
into law by Congress. 

The statement as to the amount of moneys 
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by almost $120,000,000, based upon the latest 
available figures. As of October 31, 1943, the 
amount in the capital-reserve fund was 
$26,772,106.83, and the amount held in the 
special reserve fund was $54,072,796.02. of 
the $54,072,796.02 held in the special reserve 
fund, at least $28,000,000 represents obliga- 
tions in favor of the Commission on account 
of recapturable subsidy which fall due at the 
end of each 10-year accounting period pro- 
vided for in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Assuming that the figures of $200,000,000 is 
intended to refer to cumulative gross deposits 
in the reserve fund, substantial deductions 
are to be made on account of deposits made of 
depreciation on subsidized vessels and de- 
posits of amounts representing book values of 
vessels sold or lost in order to arrive at the 
proportion of profits which may be considered 
tax free. As pointed out in the communica- 
tion referred to above, of the $174,000,000 
deposits mentioned by Senator Arxen, at least 
$33,000,000 were not, in any sense, deposits of 
taxable income. 

Apart from any question of the accuracy of 
the figures, the establishment of the reserve 
fund and the making of withdrawals there- 
from are based upon statutory requirements. 
The capital-reserve fund was primarily set up 
for the purposes of acquiring new vessels for 
operation in the subsidized services and for 
the reduction of mortgage indebtedness on 
vessels employed in such services. The spe- 
cial reserve fund was established (1) to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States in 
recapturable subsidy; (2) to provide a reserve 
against years of operating losses, normally t: 
be expected in the light of shipping experi- 
ence; and (3) to the extent it is prudent to do 
so, to provide a supplemental source through 
which replacement tonnage may be financed 
(See section 607 (a) (b) (c) and (h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended.) 

Since the subject matter of the charge in- 
volves only questions of congressional policy, 
it seems unnecessary that the Commission 
make any more than the foregoing brief com- 
ment thereon. The Commission is convinced 
of the soundness of this policy and has con- 
sistently administered the reserve provisions 
of the act in conformity with its letter and 
spirit. 

Charge 2: “Insurance was placed on thé 
steamship Coolidge for $7,000,000, more than 
twice the book value of the ship.” 

The facts on which this charge is based 
are not materially in dispute. The net book 
value of the Coolidge as of December 31, 1941 
when it was delivered under charter to th: 
Government, was $3,978,217.61, computed in 
accordance with General Order No. 24 of the 
Commission, which is used in determining 
invested capital for subsidy purposes, and 
was not and is not intended to be an esti- 
mate of value for sale, insurance, or other 
purposes. The book value of the Coolidge fo! 
income-tax purposes as of the seme date was 
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ssibility that the Commission might 
provide insurance for ve [ 
‘jal value, where the in 
cen care of in the Am 
market, the capacity of whic! 
00 for any one risk, led to the 
legislation granting such authority 
October 1940. In connection with this 
n. appropriations obtained from 
( s in the amount of #40,000,000 pro- 
revolving fund for the insurance ac- 
1uthorized by that act. The House 
priations Committee was supplied with 
information covering 1940 insurance 
then contemplated for 15 large ves- 
‘luding the Coolidge, and we stated 
stimated insurance value of the Coolidge 
0,000. The report of the House Ap- 
tions Committee (Rept. No. 2743, 76th 
( d sess.) gives.among the reasons for 
‘tment of the legislation and the 
n of an insurance fund, the following: 
Under existing war conditions 
A an commerce may be jeopardized by 
y to secure from the usual sources in- 
e against marine perils and marine war 
It is also doubtful whether the pri- 
. insurance market has sufficient capacity 
tely to protest the high values which 
t exposed to war perils even in the case 
of itral merchant fleets. * * ® 
* * © In addition to the safeguarding 
r commerce against such a contingency 
about 15 vessels under the American 
ich high value that they cannot be 
d to their full value by the American 
ince market.” 
Commission has consistently exercised 
lrance powers in accordance with com- 
al practice and has furnished marine 
r-risk insurance in accordance with 
w. Insurance valuations of the Cool- 
the commercial market for the policy 
nning Octob-r 1, 1938, to October 1, 
l usive, ranged between $7,230,000 and 
#7.510,000. 
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the light of the foregoing legisla 

I y and the statutes which the Com- 
I ion is charged with administering, there 
’ no justification for using book value in 
determining the valuation of the Coolidge 
insurance purposes. The figure of 
$7,000,000, which is $500,000 less than that 
furnished to the Appropriations Committee, 
fair and reasonable value for insurance 


I poses. 
Charge 3: “Six American Export Line ships 
valued at $232,350 made six trips for $1,- 


724.918 in charter hire, of which $1,574,144 
was profit.” 

The six American Export Line ships referred 
to were each either 21 or 22 years old, and 
had a depreciated aggregate value of $232,- 
350.07. That value and their age had no re- 

n, however, to their earning capacity, 
except as to their ability to deliver cargo 
at its destination. 

The total revenue earned by these six ves- 
seis on their trips to the Red Sea and return 
v $3,023,897.46, which included the $1,- 
+.918.64 charter hire paid for the outward 
p for the British Ministry of War Trans- 








port 
The direct voyage expense was $1,.668,695.99 
and the direct voyage profit for the round 
D was $1,355,.201.47. No taxes, and no over- 
} 


ead expenses were 
expenses, 

The Maritime Commission considered the 
of the charter hire paid for the out- 
voyage to be excessive in the light cf 


le actual hazards, and suggested a volun- 


included in the voyage 











tary adjustment downward. This suggestion 
v not acted upon by the American Export 
Line, and the case has been referred to 
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to the Red Sea the s f 194 - 
le d $31,364,880 cl f i 
$2 ) repr ed f 

Eighty-one vessels w used to n 
90 trips to the Red S i r f 


during 1941, under sy 
ments made between r 
agents and the British Ministry of War Trans- 
port. 

The charter was for the outward \ 

only and $31,756.61847 was the charter hire 
paid for the use of the vessels on 
trip, for the British Ministry of 
port. The direct 
933.11 was based upon 


space c 


the shipov 


the 1th. 
of War Trans- 
profit of $25,978,- 
tal 





voyage 


the round 


trip ¢t 


revenue of $51,437,083.08, less $25,458,149.97 
direct voyage expense, not on the outward 


ide the 





vo e alone. These figures incl 
round-trip revenue and direct voyags 
f the six Americ 
d to in 


ese chs 


in Export Line ships re- 
answering Charge 3: 

rters were not sought by the own- 
but were the result of a call for ships 
urgently needed to m¢ war material 
critical area s, in chartering 
ce were uncer- 
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dangerous waters, had 
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their vessels 
taking voyages 
to depend upon their own efforts to obtain 
return pay cargoes, and were taking 
vessels from far less hazardous trades w 
h zs were probable. 
1e77 were old vessels, all except one, a Nor- 
wegi in which made one out-bound tr p only 
They were all, however, capable of carrying 
the cat that was so urgently needed in 
north Africa, owners of more modern 
vessels did not choose to risk their vessels in 
this service. 

When the 
yoyages were & itime Com- 
mission considered they were fair and equi- 
table, in vit I urket 
rates which were higher than those agreed 
upon. They were also considered fair and 
equitable because it meant the entrance 
of American-fiag vessels into a heretofore for- 
bidden and active war area where | could 
be expected, and the question of obtain 
return cargoes was in doubt. 

After a review of the preliminary reports 
on the first voyages, the Maritime Comm 
sion brought about a reduction in the 
When further figures became available, the 
Commission decided the actual returns to 
the owners represented excessive profits un- 
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The Commission called the situation to 
the attention cf the Comptroller General, 
asking for any suggestions that he might 
have to offer in respect to the possible re- 


covery of these excessive profits 

In the meantime further che 
age returns confirmed the belief of the Com- 
mission that the rates were too high 
on November 19, 1942, at the invitation of 
the Commission, a mmber of owners 
who had taken part in the Red Sea ventu 





k of the vov- 


and 


the 





| 





met with the Commission to consider the 
subject. 
Three suggestions were presented to the 


owners at the time, any one of which is adopt- 
ed would have resulted in a reducti 
charter rate, and a voluntary refund on the 
charter hire collected 

The owner’s response to this propcsal be- 
ing actory, the Chairm f } 
Commission brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the chairman of the C 


m in the 





unsatisi 








on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives. Extensive hear- 
ings were held before a special subcomm 


on charter rates early in the year, but so 


far 





no report has been made. 

Two operators have made voluntary re- 
funds through the Commission, aggregating 
$310,803.90 “Upon failure of the rema 
operators to respond to the n of 








under both temporary 
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the Ma me ¢€ to make voluntary 
istments t amo. cted, the 
Comm L re i nese < ts tk 3 
Price istmen B d n, 
pursuant to the terms < Put I 523. 
Se ity-se t Cor € ted ; 
Charge 5 Ship r to 
r re ds |! e I ved $280.00 in 
subsidies 
Operating-differential subsidy accruals 
and |! -r OoD- 


erating-differential subsidy agreements, from 
i eption of the Mercha Marine Act of 
1936 to date. total $51,129,437.93 cry 
from $280,000,000. 

These accruals cover 1 17 of the tempo- 
rary operating tial su contra 
and all 12 of tt mg-term agreement No 
operating-differential subsidies h been 
paid or accrued since t latt part of 1942 

Charge 6: “A concrete-ship program of 
$150,000,000 was folded up by t M me 
Commission under mysterious c - 
stances.” 

There was nothing mysterious in the ac- 
tion of the Comr ion in canceling a por- 
tion of the concrete-barge program t Au- 
gust. It was a matter of business judgment 
in the light of results obtained « e exist- 
ing contracts. Adequate press releases were 

t the Maritime Comm n it- 
action ne easons 
ram was only entered n 1941 
providing e e \ - 

i be wil tr W 
re fac r 4 and 
other buik commodities a e coas nd 
there was a scarcity of critical steel f the 
construction of normal e ve A 


te available supply of labor was utiliz 
The program 


did not progress as fast 


and the cost of each vessel was 
much higher than had been estimated 
When the tan! situation improved and 
steel was made available in sufficient quan- 
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program 
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As of December 
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has 1 the valuati 
tered vessels for the purpose of insurance. 

The charter-hire earnings of a vessel, as 
long as they are not out of line with the 
going rates in the trade in which it is oper- 
ating not censorable just because the 
vessel is old, The of a vessel does not 
fix its earning capacity, especially in times 
when the sole consideration is the vessel’s 
ability to deliver the cargo at its destination 
in a satisfactory condition. Charter hire at 
the time of $3.35 per deadweight ton 
predicated on time basis, a most reasonable 
ficure 

Charge 8: “A report to the Comptroller 
General, never forwarded to Congress, dis- 
closing bewildering financial maneuvers in- 
volving $60,000,000 of taxpayers’ money in 
connection with the American President 
Lines.” 

It would be premature and well-nigh im- 
possible for the Commission to comment on 
charges based on an alleged report, a Copy 
of which has not been furnished to it pre- 
sumably because it is an interoffice commu- 
nication of the General Accounting Office 
which is still being reviewed by that agency. 

The Commission's activities in connection 
with the restoration of the important trans- 
Pacific and round-the-world services were 
the subject of two lengthy reports of the 
Commission to Congress—Financial Read- 
jJustment of Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Ltd., dated February 17, 1938, and Reorgan- 
ization of American President Lines, Ltd., 
dated April 10, 1939. The net results, in 
addition to the reestablishment of the serv- 
ices and the purchase by the company of six 
new combination cargo and passenger ves- 
sels of the C-3-P type, which are valuable 
units of our war effort, are as follows: 

(a) Loans by the Commission and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, made in 
1938, aggregating $4,500,000, have been re- 
paid in full, with interest. 

(b) The mortgage indebtedness on the old 
vessels, which in 1937 was about $14,000,000, 
has been repaid in full. 

(c} There has accrued to the American 
President Lines, Ltd., in operating subsidies 
a total of $10,015,105.83, $7,525,871.54 of which 
is subject to recapture by the Government, 
according to audit of December 31, 1942. 

(d) The common-stock interest which the 
Commission acquired from the Dollar in- 
terests in consideration of releasing them 
from certain obligations on notes, and 
amounting to about 80 percent of the com- 
mon-stock equity, has a book value of ap- 
proximately $4,558,927.45. 

The Assistant Comptroller General testi- 
fied on December 14, 1943, before the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices of the 
House Appropriations Committee (hearings, 
p. 815) in response to the question, “Is there 
a report pending on the American President 
Lines?” as follows: 

“A report of an investigation has been 
made by the investigators. It has been be- 
fore the Comptroller General, and he had de- 
termined thus far that there is nothing in 
it to justify reporting it to Congress. He has 
taken the position that before reporting sim- 
ilar matters to the Congress, he should find 
either illegality or obvious waste worth while 
Calling to the attention of the Congress.” 

The Commission does not pretend to be in- 
fallible. Matters of detail relating to the 
transactions involved in these charges may 
deserve criticism and in some cases require 
correction. From a larger point of view, 
these transactions were undertaken and car- 
ried out with a view to the best interests of 
the United States and the fulfillment of the 
objectives of the statutes which the Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administration 
administer. Most of them were successful. 
In the case of those which later events indi- 
cated were no longer necessary or desirable, 
the programs were subsequently abandoned 
or modified. 
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Liberty and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a scholarly 
and brilliant sermon entitled “Liberty 
and the Law,” delivered by the Reverend 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., professor of politi- 
cal science at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., at the Red 
Mass, under the auspices of the Law 
School, on Sunday, January 30, 1944. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


It is one of the tragedies of this tragic 
era that the men who are called upon to 
defend the rights of man against those who 
deny and destroy those rights are themselves 
afflicted with a profound scepticism as to 
the very meaning and value of right itself. 
It is as if you sent a helmsman to guide a 
ship through a stormy sea and told him that 
the line between his helm and the rudder 
might break at any minute. It is as if you 
sent an army of soldiers against the enemy 
and told them that the powder in their guns 
may be mere incombustible sand and so 
will propel no bullet. It is a tragic thing 
that men should think, or at least suspect, 
that the cause for which they fight is no 
cause at all, but the mere image of a human 
longing that has no origin, no reality, no 
value. 

Human rights and human liberties have 
been the object of attack and of defense 
for many thousand years. Many statesmen 
and many soldiers have defended those 
rights and liberties, and many tyrants and 
many dictators have destroyed them. But 
always the defenders of those rights and 
liberties knew that what they fought for 
had a real existence and that they were 
worth the lives which were sacrificed for 
them. It is reserved for our age that the 
defenders of rights and liberties have their 
own mind corroded by the awful fear, sprung 
from disbelief, that the enemy may after 
all be right and we may be wrong, when 
he says that there are no rights which the 
state or the race is bound to respect. 

And that is not all. In the whole western 
tradition, for many hundreds of years, au- 
thority was the complement of liberty— 
authority existed so that liberty might be 
preserved. It is almost 200 years now 
since Jean-Jacques Rousseau first ques- 
tioned this assumption of the western mind. 
For him authority was not the complement 
of liberty, but its antithesis. The two were 
enemies to each other, and if liberty is a 
sacred thing, then authority is a sacrilege. 
In the whole western tradition, for many 
hundreds of years, authority preserved hu- 
man liberty by means of the written law, 
which was defined as a finding of human 
reason promulgated for the common good. 
When the sacred nature of authority was 
questioned, and it became instead a mere 
creature of human convention, then law 
became, not a finding of reason, but an 
act of the will, and therefore a kind of 
violence, an offense against the common good. 
In the whole western tradition, for many 
hundreds of years, authority in the com- 
munity was the authority of the community 
itself, and law was the expression of the 
ruler’s subjection to the interests of the 
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members of the community. The commy. 
nity had this right because it was based a 
the natural law, which is the law of G 
as found by human reason in human nat; 
When the very existence of this natura] } 
was denied, then the community itself 
from the high estate with which the lay 
of God had endowed it, and the way y 
opened at long last to make of it an inst 
ment of tyranny, and not a blessed ch 
of human comfort and human progr 

It was Pope St. Gregory the Great who in 
the sixth century wrote from Rome these 
striking words to the usurping Emperor Pho. 
cas at Constantinople: “This is the differ. 
ence between the kings of the gentiles anq 
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the emperors of the Roman Commonwealth 
that the kings of the gentiles are lords of 
slaves and the emperors of the Comm 
wealth are rulers of freemen” (Epistola 
XXX). It was this same Pope Gregory who 
over and over again insisted that “by nature 
all men are equal” (cf. Moralia, XXI, 22). 
Upon these twin concepts of liberty and 
equality, secured through justice, the medie- 
val civilization was finally built, and it is 
to us today a striking thing that when the 
founders of our republic preached these con- 
cepts they were only striving, however un- 
wittingly, to reestablish in the world the 
teaching of a Pope and father of the church. 

It was Cassiodorus who, writing for the 
Emperor Theodoric in Rome, impressed this 
ideal of justice upon the administrators of 
the Western Empire, just as it was he who, 
later, as a monk, introduced into the monas- 
teries of Europe that studium which was 
to preserve ancient human wisdom for suc- 
ceeding generations. It was a great bishop, 
St. Isidore of Seville, who helping to legis- 
late in the seventh century for the Visi- 
gothic Kingdom in Spain, formulated these 
great ideals of liberty and equality when he 
thus described the law: “Every law should 
be honest, just, possible, according to na- 
ture, according to the custom of the country, 
necessary, useful, clear also, lest in obscurity 
there lurk an ambush, and written for no 
private interest, but for the common util- 
ity of all the citizens” (Etymologies, 
II, x, 6.) 

It was from these sources that the Middle 
Ages learned that government is the servant 
of the community, and that the ruler loses 
his right to rule when he deserts the prin- 
cipal duty of hisrule. In the time of Charle- 
magne and his successors in the ninth cen- 
tury, at least 18 writers, monks or bishops, 
or both, reminded their rulers of these 
truths: that the ruler is the servant of his 
community, that the instrument of his rule 
is the written law, and that the ruler is him- 
self subject to that law. It can, I think, at 
least be argued, with much truth, that when 
popes like St. Gregory VII, Innocent III, or 
Boniface VIII struggled with the great rul- 
ers of their times, they were not so much 
striving to assert the temporal predominance 
of the Holy See as they were attempting to 
establish in succeeding generations the great 
principle that the purpose of government is 
to serve the community and that the law 
must be the channel of this service. 

Now it is one of the brighter signs of our 
times that men are more and more beginning 
to perceive that after all theology lies at 
the bottom of the science and art of govern- 
ment. It was Our Lord Himself who in the 
Gospel decreed the distinction of the spiritual 
and temporal powers, of God and of Caesar, 
into two separate and autonomous spheres 
It was St. Paul who in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans elevated the temporal power to a sacred 
position when he taught that all political 
power is God's power and enjoined upon Us 
to obey it as we obey God himself. It was the 
Church, therefore, which brought about that 
first great emancipaticn of the human race, 
the emancipation of the soul, when it took 
from the state the right to intervene between 
the creature and his Creator. But it was als 
the Church which worked the second great 
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in the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, July 27, 
1922: 
TO AN ANXIOUS FRIEND 

You tell me that law is above freedom of 
utterance. And I reply that you can have 
no wise laws nor free enforcement of wise 
laws unless there is free expression of the 
wisdom of the people—and, alas, their folly 
with it. But, if there is freedom, folly will 
die of its own poison, and the wisdom will 
survive. That is the history of the race. 
It is the proof of man's kinship with God. 

You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress is freedom 
of utterance in danger. No one questions it 
in calm days, because it is not needed. And 
the reverse is true also; only when free 
utterance is suppressed is it needed, and when 
it is needed it is most vital to justice. Peace 
is good. But if you are interested in peace 
through force and without free discussion, 
that is to say, free utterance decently and in 
order—your interest in justice is slight. And 
peace without justice is tyranny, no, matter 
how you may sugar-coat it with expediency. 
This State today is in more danger from 
suppression than from violence, because in 
the end suppression leads to violence; vi- 
olence, indeed, is the child of suppression. 
Whoever pleads for justice helps to keep the 
peace; and whoever tramples upon the plea 
for justice, temperately made in the name 
of peace, only outrages peace and kills some- 
thing fine in the heart of man which God 
put there when we got our manhood. When 
that is killed, brute meets brute on each side 
of the line. 

So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This Nation will survive, this State will pros- 
per, the orderly business of life will go for- 
ward if only men can speak in whatever way 
given them to utter what their hearts hold— 
by voice, by posted card, by letter, or by press. 
Reason never has failed men. Only force 
and repression have made the wrecks in the 
world. 


An Idea—Whose Time Has Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “An Idea—Whose Time Has 
Come,” delivered by George E, String- 
fellow, president of the Kiwanis Club of 
New York City, on January 5, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I shall not attempt to describe my grate- 
ful appreciation for this new evidence of 
your friendship, esteem, and confidence. 

I will do my uttermost to continue in this 
good favor and to merit it as a badge of 
highest honor when I go into retirement next 
year. 

George Bernard Shaw, when a guest of 
honor at a luncheon in London some time 
ago, was asked by the master of ceremonies, 
“Mr. Shaw, won’t you tell this club, in your 
own inimitable manner, just where you 
think we are going?” “I don’t know where 
the world is going,” replied the wit, “but I 
do know this club is always going to lunch.” 

Too many people who are acquainted with 
service clubs, such as Rotary, Lions, and Ki- 





wanis only from the outside have the idea 
that all we do is eat. 

Now, mind you, we do eat—and I would like 
to recommend our food to any gourmet 
prospective member who might be hesitating 
to join us on that score—it is equal to the 
best the world has to offer—as I was saying, 
now mind you, we do eat, but that is not all 
we do. It is not our primary interest. It is 
not even our secondary interest. 

You ask, What is our primary interest? 
Perhaps I can best answer that by giving you 
my definition of a service club: “A service 
club is a.company of men of different pro- 
fessions and occupations, of diverse religious 
creeds, and various political affiliations, who 
have achieved and seek to maintain a high 
degree of respectable success in their chosen 
fields of endeavor, who have freely and 
unitedly assumed _ social responsibilities 
commensurate with their wealth, success, 
and influence.” 

It may seem to some of you that this 
definition of a service club is too idyllic and 
complimentary. To be sure I am partial, 
and you know it. But we do not have.to 
turn to our partisans for compliments, for 
even our enemies do us the extraordinary 
honor of paying us compliments. 

It is always a first-rate compliment to be 
disliked by certain people. In our day it is 
the superlative compliment—next to being 
hated by the devil—to be the direct object 
of the avowed enmity of Herr Adolf Hitler. 

The service clubs have been paid that 
superlative compliment. 

One of the first acts of this modern Nero 
was to disband and dissolve the Rotary Clubs 
of Germany. 

We regard this categorical compliment 
with inestimable pride. 

Victor Hugo, on the eve of his death, wrote 
in his diary, “No army Can withstand the 
strength of an idea whose time has come.” 
In a reflection on that brilliant observation 
by the noted French novelist, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick writes, “Repeatedly in his- 
tory that truth has been vindicated. As 
though its hour has struck, a new idea 
emerged. The special men and women who 
happened to represent it were often not re- 
markable in themselves,” Dr. Fosdick con- 
tinues. “Only this was their distinction: 
They were the implements and instrumen- 
talities of an “idea whose time has come.’” 

This is one of the momentous centuries 
of history. Because in this century there 
has emerged an “idea whose time has come.” 
One claims that idea is the Common man, 
He has called this the century of the com- 
mon man. For another, the idea is America. 
He nominated this the American century. 
Both men are sensitive to the fact that 
something notable is happening. But the 
emerging “idea whose time has come” is not 
the idea of the common man nor the idea of 
America. History will record that “the idea 
whose time has come” in this century is the 
idea of freedom for all people of good will— 
freedom for the uncommon man as well 
as the common man. And with the emer- 
gence of this idea of freedom—as if it were 
attesting to the health of human instinct— 
there is the resurgence of an idea whose 
time was at the dawn of time. It is that 
men forever stand in the need of God. Now, 
we know there is more than pretty senti- 
ment in the beautiful spiritual, Standin’ 
in the Need of God. 

There is a rising tide of consciousness of 
this need of God throughout the world. 
Since Pearl Harbor Americans everywhere 
have turned to Him, as never before, for cour- 
age, comfort, and guidance, In Russia, whose 
people have been historically deeply religious, 
but since the Bolshevik Revolution, have 
been instructed against the tenets of their 
ancient faith, leaders and people alike are 
turning in conscious need to that ancient 
faith for help. Premier Stalin, who was for 
years the world’s chief antagonist of re- 
ligion, recently raised his glass in a toast to 
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the President of the United States anq ex. 
claimed: “May God help him in his task » 
And even Hitler, from his fast deterioratino 
position, for the first time since his rice ¢, 
power, in the last paragraph of his New Yea 

proclamation, injected the religious note _ 

Today the Allies stand before the future— 
as it is framed in this year of our Lord 1944 
with a clear conception of all it entails 
sacrifice and death, but with confidence jn 
our certain victory. A large measure of this 
optimism comes as a reasoned judgment 
the weight of might we possess in men ang 
material. But much of our optimism te 
grounded in our religious faith. Joe Louis 
put it in homely and striking words: “we 
will win because we are on God’s side.” 

The Kiwanians of America are conscioy 
of being, and sincerely desire to become, m 
perfect implements and instruments of those 
“ideas whose time has come.” It is our 
avowed purpose by word and deed, by ina 
vidual and united effort, to deepen our own 
and our fellows’ faith in God; to proclaim 
and to live by the highest American ideals of 
freedom; to practice in every walk of life the 
loftiest moral and ethical principles we 
know; and last, but not least, to reach out 
with the strength of love to the underpriv- 
ileged, to lift them up, and to help them lift 
themselves, to places of just redress, and ful! 
opportunities to satisfy their natura! abil! 
ties and their honorable ambitions. 

One step in the direction of achieving our 
avowed purpose was taken several months a¢ 
by our national organization. A program 
has been undertaken on a Nation-wide basis 
to publicize facts about our economic history 
that are apparently so obvious that most of 
us, or at least dangerously many of us, have 
become blind to them. Kiwanis, with this 
program, will do its part to make every Ameri- 
can aware of the material and spiritual re- 
wards that are his with our American system 
of free enterprise. We want every man, 
woman, and child in America to take inven- 
tory, to know their comparative position in 
the world-wide scheme of things, then to 
judge and pass their own verdict on where 
they are and the system by which they arrived 
there. 

As members of this service club, a cross- 
section of the business and professional men 
of this country, we know that the only road 
to genuine good times is now, as always, and 
ever will be, free production and exchange 
of goods and services for a profit. This is the 
American free enterprise system of both bus!- 
ness and labor. We are well aware that this 
so-called profit system has become the victim 
of scorn and sneers. Why this system, which 
has earned us individually and collectively as 
a nation the envy and fear of our enemies 
and the admiration of our friends as the 
richest and mightiest people on the face of 
the earth, should be the butt of ridicule is 
simply beyond my poor ability to compre- 
hend. ‘ 

We in Kiwanis have solemnly decided that 
we will not sit back and without a strugzle 
allow its enemies to destroy that system 
which has rewarded so many with so much 

If there should be fear in the hearts of 
some, that taking this step we now stand with 
those who desire to save this system merely 
as a@ means of securing themselves and 
their posterity forever whatever they have 
regardless of the system’s accumulation of 
imperfections which retards progress in the 
direction of higher standards of ljving for 
more and more people, let me say this, some 
of our minds have not yet jelled in that mold. 
When in the clear white light of experience, 
reason, and God’s own revelation, the imper- 
‘fections are apparent, we stand with those 
who would remove them, and, if need be, 
radically by surgery, so long as it does not 
impair the life of the patient, whom we would 
rather have, even with some imperfections, 
than not at all. 

In fact, I contend that regular, judicious 
pruning of the economic tree is as productive 
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f better and more abundant fruit, as it is 
ilthy apple tree. 
Kiwanians of Ameri 


th reat 
ve tnis great 


a are not trying 
economic system for Our- 
Of course, we want it for our- 
s, but we want it for our country, for our 


; alone 


n and grandchildren, too. We want to 
for you, Mr. and Mrs. America, who- 
1 are and wherever you are, and your 





ren and grandchildren. We want to 
for our sons and your sons in service: 
» 5,000,000 who will be overseas by next 
for a sure hope to those who return, 
monument of genuine oppor- 


living 


; for the families of those who will 
return. 

We must not fail in this home-front 

struggle. We will not fail if we seek the 

ce of Almighty God, and live by that 
guidance in all our endeavors. 

~ In closing I repeat, Kiwanians of America 

£ conscious of being, and sincerely desire to 


me more perfect implements and instru- 
ments of those “ideas—whose time has come.” 





Unnecessary Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1942, now more than a year ago; 
before the Executives Club in Chicago, 
among other things I said this: 


A lot of this unnecessary censorship must 
be done away with. This war now belongs to 
the people. Certainly they did not want it, 
but it is now theirs. It has been thrust upon 
us. The few may have brought it about but 
the few can never win it. Now that the peo- 
ple are engaged in a life and death struggle, 
it is the people—all of the people—who are 
now paying for it. They are doing the fight- 
ing and they are doing the dying and they 
ought to be let in on it. 


Don’t think I am foolish. I know in war 


you cannot reveal the secret movement of 
troops. I know you cannot disclose informa- 
? 


tion that would give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. I know that a certain amount of 
censorship is not only desirable but abso- 
lutely necessary, but I do say that it is 
supreme folly to withhold from the Ameri- 
can people for weeks and even months, the 

formation that the enemy already pos- 
E€ es 

These men who want to cover up must have 
something to hide. Honest men, able men, 
and sincere men don’t have anything to hide 
They welcome constructive criticism and they 
have no fear of the other kind. 


Mr. Speaker, in my hand I hold a clip- 
ping which I cut from yesterday’s issue 
of the Washington Sunday Star. It is 
an Associated Press dispatch and reads 
as follows: 


PASTOR SEES POLITICS IN ATROCITIES “TIMING” 

Port ArTHuR, TEXx., January 29.—The Rev- 
erend R. E. Day, pastor of Port Arthur’s First 
Baptist Church and father of a son who is a 
Japanese captive in the Philippines, today 
charged that the Government “is making 
propaganda and politics out of the torture 
of our soldiers and the broken hearts of their 
families.” 

“Why was the truth about the Japanese 
barbarism so long suppressed?” he asked dur- 
i an interview. 


XC 


ing 


Ap p 2 


“It looks to me that our Governn 
resorting to m bl 


holding up these 


reprehensible ta 


facts and then 


them on us as an election year ot 
for the purpose apparently of propag g 
the fourth war loan.” 

The pastor's s Capt. M E. Day, was 
an Army chaplain on Bataan and has been a 


prisoner of 


the Japanese since its fall 


“The administration,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Day, “should give us the facts as they 
develop for informational purposes and 
should not juggle its releases with an eye 


politics and propaganda. We Americans can 


take it.” 


Mr. Speaker, at no time have I expect- 
ed the new dealers to follow me. We do 
not think the same thoughts, nor do we 
speak the same language. Our political 
philosophies are antithetical, but if the 
new dealers possess one grain of good 
sense and fair play—which, of course, I 
seriously doubt—they will heed the time- 
ly warning of this Texas preacher, who is 
pastor of Port Arthur’s First Baptist 
Church, and whose son is a captain in 
the United States Army, now in Japanese 
hands. 

The President pleads for unity among 
our people when he does not have it in 
his own official family. The wrangling 
and bickering between Elmer Davis and 
Robert Sherwood should end. The Office 
of War Information should be abolished 
or at least merged with the Office of 
Censorship under a single responsible 
head, who will assume sole responsibility 
and who will stop at once playing politics 
with the suffering of our soldiers and 
cease dishing out propaganda for life 
tenure of office. This is only one of in- 
numerable examples of the overlapping 
and duplication of alphabetical agencies. 
These agencies daily issue contradictory 
orders that produce much confusion and 
uncertainty among our people, and which 
with all their extravagance and waste 
are making this war cost the taxpayers 
twice as much as it should. We can have 
unity if those in power are willing to give 
as wellastake. We will soon win the war 
if responsible authorities think first of 
winning the war instead of winning the 
election. 





East Texas Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a letter concern- 
ing damage to east Texas timber and 
work which is being instituted to mini- 
mize as much as possible the loss recently 
sustained there: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Washington, January 29, 1944. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. BeckwWorRTH: Reference is made 

to. your communication of January 23 con- 





‘ 





cerning the damage to timber stands in east 
Texas caused by he recer leet storm, nd 
your request that we inve ite the matter 
to determine how tl fore products in- 
volved may best be si ed 

Our representative east 





ler, held a meet of landowner 
and lumber operators, and 
Thursday to determine h 
the down timber on both 


land in the storm area might | 


i St 





most effectively 
As you may know, the Forest Service, at 
the request of the War Production Board 





administering the timber production war 
project to stimulate the production of lum- 
ber and pulpwood needed for our war effort 


Our chief of that project, Mr. Shaw 1 our 
regional office at Atlanta, Ga., at the request 
of Regional Forester Kircher, has gone to 


the storm area to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion concerning the situation and to deter- 
mine how our project might help the private 
landowners in merchantable 
timber. Special attention is being given to 
the best use of prisoners of war in the needed 


salvaging their 


salvage work. We will attempt to provide 
such assistance as is possible to the private 
forest landowners and operators in salvaging 


their timber products, and 
action to salvage 


will take direct 


down timber on our na- 
tional forest areas. Every effort will be made 
to expedite this work. 
Sincerely 
LyLe F. Watts, Chief. 
By C. M. GRANGER 





The Drys Are at It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over station 
WABC, New York, over the Columbia 
network, Sunday, January 23, 1944: 

THE DRY MOLLY MAGUIRES AND CARRIE 
HATCHET FAME ARE 

AGAIN 

While some 
unliorm, 


NATIONS 


OF THE RAMPAGE 


ON 


10,000,000 of our youth are in 


both here and abroad, the camel 








seeks to get his nose in under the tent The 
professional “drys” are again creeping upon 
the Nation to make it a Sahara 

The “drys” conveniently forget the ast 
prohibition “drink storm” i holocaust. I 
was an “ignoble experiment” with its “gins er 
jake,” “needled beer,” “rotgut,” “home w,” 
“bathtub gin,” all of which took a terrific 
toll of life. The hip-pocket flask became the 
badge of “flaming youth The speakeasy, 
the honky-tonk, the clip Joint, and the blind 
pig were the rendezvous of the socialites and 
the guttersnipes. Hij: ! poachers, and 
rum runners attained the wealth of Croesus. 
The Al Capones, Waxey Gordons, and Legs 
Diamonds became the “glamour boys.” They 
drove the “coach and ix through the 
statute.” 

Justice lay prostrate Crime n ited. 
The Nation was helpless 

The “drys” call such a cost of p i- 
tion trifling. Any reviv of the mischief 
is unthinkable. Yet last week before one of 
the subcommittees of the House Judiciary 
Committee was enacted a farce comed} ‘ 
hearing on the Brys 1, which seeks to 
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p the Nation into dryness and dis- 
» the haste of the “drys” to get thr 
with their sordid business before 
come home. Our absentee soldiers a 
cerned lest the comedy become 
tragedy. As recently as last Octol 
ican servicemen abroad were asked this 
tion by the British Institute of Put 
ion: “If the question of é 
in the United Sta 
would you 
showed tha 


ould c 
‘dry’?’ 
were “wet percent 
undecided. 

An even powerful warning of how 
servicemen feel on this issue was contained 
in an editorial in the Stars and Stripes, daily 
newspaper of the United States armed forces 
in the European theater of of which 
declared: “* * * Weknow what we want 
in the way of liquor legislation and feel those 
at home should wait until we return before 
initiating further legislation on liquor con- 
trol.” 

We must indeed listen a thousand times 
more to the voice of wisdom of the absent 
servicemen rather than to the siren voice of 
the professional dry. 

Apparently the drys are working like 
beavers. They are pressing and pushing in 
all directions. Their strength should not be 
minimized. They have been making the Na- 
tion arid by local option, i. e., through the 
back door by sneak attacks. The creeping 
paralysis of prohibition through local option 
has affected already 18.9 percent of the popu- 
lation of the Nation. Of the 3,070 counties 


erations, 


in the United States, 904, or 30 percent, are 
industrial 
f is have been unmindful of lurking danger, 
the drys have been feeding prohibition to the 


already dry. While urban and 


rural areas by the spoonsful, administered 
by that quack Dr. Bluenose Pecksniff. 

The Nation must be aroused out of its 
apathy. Nothing should be taken for granted. 
The drys are powerful financially. They are 
very gocd organizers. I have been checking 
votes The subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee may be evenly divided. When 
there is an even split, it is customory for the 
subcommittee to refer the bill without rec- 
ommendation to the entire membership of 
the Judiciary Committee. As to the Judiciary 
Committee in its entirety, there seems to be 
no preponderating sentiment either way. A 
member has a perfect right to refrain from 
voting. 

Thus, unless the right-thinking people of 
the Nation bestir themselves and make their 
influence felt, it is possible for the Judiciary 
Committee to vote this bill out. 

They are now using a new shibboleth, 
During the last war, prohibition was intro- 
duced to save the boys. This time in ad- 
dition it is to prevent absenteeism. That 
issue is as false as a theatrical storm. But 
the drys are making headway with it and 
are grinning like Cheshire cats. Before it is 
too late, the Nation must be galvanized into 
action against these drys. We need many 
Paul Reveres to warn the Nation against its 
latest enemies. 

Remember, the trick worked in the First 
World War, and we allowed ourselves to be 
bunkoed into wartime prohibition. That was 
the entering wedge for the eighteenth amend- 
ment and its handmaiden of iniquity, the 
Volstead Act. 

Now, again, we must save our boys for the 
duration and, besides, stretch the working 
men and women of the Nation across a dry 
procrustean bed. 

Once bitten, twice shy. 

Wake up, John Q. Public. Be on guard: 

It would be outrageous to try to iron and 
barlock our soldiers into soberness. What an 
insult. Why? A lad ready to go through 
the valley of the shadow in Tunisia, at Sa- 
lerno, or at Tarawa must shun a harmless 
glass of beer, 





A mechanic at the aircraft plant, a welder 
a shipyard; yes, even a farmer at his 
y, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 

none can quench their thirst with 
r they will, highball, cocktail. 
verboten. Hitler could not do much 


r saving our boys from liquor, the 
of War Information, after a careful 
-coast survey, points out that there 
essive drinking among our troops” 
and that “drinking does not constitute any 
serious problem,” and “no American 
Army in all kistory has been so orderly,” and 
lastly, “the sale of beer in the post exchanges 
in training camps is a positive factor in 
Army sobriety.” 

Secretary of the Navy Knox Says, “We are 
convinced that this approach (educational 
and recreational) is more enlightening and 
effective than rigid prohibition with all its 
attendant and familiar evils.” 

Secretary of War Stimson says, “Prohibit 
* * * and those who desire such bever- 
ages will inevitably resort to the speakeasy 
and bootlegger outside the military reserva- 
tion. * * * I urge that it not be im- 
posed on us by Congress.” 

The report of the Office of War Information 
goes on to say, “Wartime is the honeymoon 
of rumor. The uprooting of settled people, 
the necessary censorships which conceal the 
movements of troops, all the excitements and 
insecurities inevitable in a nation at war, 
create a ready audience for tall stories and 
sensational gossip. The uniform is conspic- 
uous. One unruly delinquent in a G. I. 
blouse, a half-dozen prankish privates tipsy 
with a few drinks and furlcugh freedom, can 
start stories which, pyramided in telling, give 
the impression to the honestly gullible that 
service carousals are hampering our train- 
ing for war. 

“There is drinking in the Army; there will 
continue to be drinking in the Army. The 
approach of the military authorities to the 
problem is not prohibition but control.” 

To the dry quibblers and humbugs I say: 

“The American soldier needs neither cur- 
tain lectures nor apology. He behaves well, 
he trains well, and in the far-flung places of 
the earth he is fighting well. * * * His 
commanding officers believe in him, his chap- 
lains are proud of him, and we glory in 
him.” 

Reading One World, I find that at every 
stop Willkie made in Russia, whether he 
dined at the Kremlin or breakfasted in a 
Siberian outpost, vodka was served. Here 
is a virile, rejuvenated nation, perfectly 
proud of its liquor. The Russians drink 
annually millions of gallons of vodka—far 
more than we per capita. Yet Willkie pro- 
claims the Russians “one of the healthiest 
peoples of the world.” Their stirring victo- 
ries on the eastern front highlight an amazing 
fortitude. 

The courage and boldness to be gotten 
from a bit of rum or wine now and then is 
invaluable. The rank and file for centuries 
know this secret. Byron put it another way. 
He said, “There is naught, no doubt, so 
much the spirit cheers as rum and true re- 
ligion.” ‘You can no more deny people by any 
kind of prohibition the cheer of rum than 
you can deny them the solace of true re- 
ligion. 

Finally, all else failing, the drys, looking 
for a scapegoat, blame so-called absenteeism 
on drink. That charge is scurrilous, imply- 
ing that large numbers of decent, God-fear- 
ing workmen and workwomen are irrespon- 
sible sots, who care more for liquor than they 
do for patriotism. It is a damnable lie. 
Every important survey clearly shows that 
drinking is a negligible factor causing ab- 
senteeism. No, indeed, we shall never allow 
absenteeism and our absent soldiers to be- 
come a fulcrum with which to lift prohibi- 
tion again onto the backs of the people, for 
even the duration. 


is no “ 


that 


Listening to the testimony of some of tha 
sophists before the Judiciary Subcommit 
one got the impression that all lab 
men and women on Saturday night went 
a binge from which they could not re 
until Tuesday or Wednesday of the f 
ing week. 

The causes of absenteeism are c 

ated. They may exist, not only i: 
community where the plant is locatec 
in the plant itself. Epidemics and si 
are the major causes. The common c 
grippe is the greatest single factor. 
testimony of Paul V. McNutt, Chairm 
the War Manpower Commission, Secret 
Labor Perkins, and the United States Pu 
Health Service, attribute absenteeism, in 
dition to sickness, to shortage of h 
lack of transportation facilities, car-si 
difficulties, acute lack of doctors and 
tists which in many areas is m 
working wives compelled to take tin 
to care for infant children, material s] 
ages in plants which slow up produ 
job shopping, job piracy, lack of under 
ing by an employee of the importance of 
job, lack of supervision, and the accum 
tion of output lying around in plan 
ing an employee to believe his work i 
urgent, increased earnings from ové 
and higher wages enabling the worker t 
off without decreasing his standard: 
ing and the temptation to spend mone 
entertainment and recreation as consu 
goods become scarcer and scarcer. 

Thus the professional drys very glibly s 
of absenteeism with more emotion 
sense. Indeed there is little culpable a 
teeism and only a minutia of it is di 
drink. Absenteeism is not a simple prob! 
There is no single cure-all. The profess 
drys advancing excessive drink as a m 
cause, if not the principal cause, is danger 
business. It obscures the problem and mak 
more difficult a badly needed solution. B 
over and beyond that, it is our duty to p: 
out the utter fallacy of the charge. Other- 
wise, our dry friends will have what the 
earnestly covet—a perfect stealthy and ! 
door approach to the return of prohibiti 

I say to the drys, desiring the return 
prohibition, seek out Chapter 26 of Prover 
verse 11, which reads as follows: “As a <« 
returneth to his vomit so a fool returneth 
his folly.” 

It is axiomatic that water never rises ab 
its source. No law, therefore, can be enfo! 
if not backed by public sentiment. 1 
source of all law is public sentiment. It 
statute is unwanted, it will be disregard 
No amount of palaver by the professional d 
can alter this fact. The eighteenth ame! 
ment was torn to shreds because it offer 
the wisdom and common sense of the Nati 
It rebelled. Repeal resulted. 

The drys fail to recognize that drink 
itself, is not an evil. It is the abuse of dri 
ing that speils doom for the offender. 
cause of that abuse, the drys would ab 
whisky, wine, and beer for all. That woul 
be like trying to hold out the Atlantic O 
with a groan. It cannot be done. C 
moral suasion. can curb the abuse of th 
which is inherently sound. 

If you say, “Would there were no wine,’ 
because of the drunkards, then you must s: 
going on by degrees: “Would there were : 
steel,” because of the murderers. “Wou! 
there were no night,” because of the thiev 
“Would there were no light,” because of t! 
informers, and “Would there were no women,” 
because of adultery. 

Montaigne said, “To forbid us anything is 
to make us have a mind for it.” Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Prohibition will work great 
injury to the cause of temperance. It is 2 
species of intemperance within itself, for it 
goes beyond the bounds of reason in that it 
attempts to control a man’s appetite by legis- 
lation, and makes a crime out of things that 
are not crimes, A prohibition law strikes 4 











1 
fohibition only drive 


nd does not cure it or even dimi 





e are I e so blind as those who will 

I 
drys deliberately would bypass the 
corruption, chicanery, and deceit 
\ e the byproducts of prohibition. 
J e like horses with blinders. They 
( see one thing—another eighteenth 
, regardless. By design they blot 
( the fact that for the first time in our 
] ry between 1919 and 1933 crime became 
( 1 into a great industry. Let us as- 
t prohibition did keep drink from 
a few timid souls. But the prohibitionists 
f to realize the terrible cost, the terrible 





They assume it was still worth while 
is like the story that comes out of 
Aesop’s Fables, where the well-intentioned 
! kills the fly on the forehead of his mas- 
ter who is sleeping, by dropping a heavy rock 
on his forehead 
The sad commentary of prohibition was 
that it did not prohibit. People still drank. 
Remember that the eighteenth amendment, 
and even the present Bryson bill, does not 





make the purchase of liquor an offense. 
Only the seller is guilty. Why should not 
the purchaser be deemed an offender? Pro- 


nists very significantly leave that gap 
t many of them can still buy and have 
11quor. 

Even today in the dry States of Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma the drys appar- 
ently get all the liquor they want. In Mis- 
sissippi the Federal Government issued 3,117 
liquor licenses. In Oklahoma 3,415 liquor 
licenses were issued, and in Kansas 3,933 
liquor licenses were issued. 

What are these dealers doing with all these 

ses? They are selling beer, wines, and 
liquors in vast volume in these dry States. 
The mere possession of such a license should 
be prima facie evidence of a violation of State 
lav Are these possessors punished? Of 
r That royalist 
drys of their liquor. I say to the drys, es- 
pecially of these States, before you try 
dry up the Nation, clean up your own back 
yard. “Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye but considereth not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” 

I listened attentively to a professional 
dry over this network last Sunday whose 
rgument I am supposed to answer today. 
Frankly, his 


se not. would deprive 


to 


seems to me the tale of one 
enthusiastically misguided, “all sound and 


fury but signifying nothing.” 

The same speaker said that the liquor in- 
dustry is being mollycoddled and pampered. 
That certainly gives one a laugh. The liquor 
industry is actually held in a vise to such an 
extent that in 1942, the Federal revenue from 
alcohol amounted to about $1,215,174,000 and 
the State tax amounted to about $350,000,- 
000 

In addition, it is very significant that the 
drys say nothing about the important role 
of the alcohol industry in the present war. 
No potable whisky or brandy is being manu- 
factured. All distilleries have been com- 
mandeered for the manufacture of alcohol 
as a basic ingredient for the making of 
smokeless powder, chemical warfare mate- 
rials, medical supplies, and synthetic rubber, 
and lend-lease materials. When the dis- 
tilleries were converted from producing po- 
table liquor to war alcohol, practically no 
critical steel, copper, or bronze, or other 
strategic metal was required. Today, all dis- 
tilleries are devoted 100 percent to the war 
effort. Nor will the use of grain by distillers 
for vital war materials deplete in any ser 
of the word the stores needed for food. 

It is 10 years since we buried Dr. Bluenose 
Prohibition. Let him stay buried, with his 
umbrella, his sleazy plug hat, and his oozing 
piety. 


se. 
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Democratic Leadership and the Solid 
Sout! 


EXTENSION OF REMA 
HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE U 


Ira 
VAS 


NITED STATES 
Monday, January 31 
Monday, January 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. 
unanimous consent to 


(legislative da of 
24), 1944 
President, 


have printed ii 


entitled “Democratic Leadership and the 
Solid South,” published in the Shrevy 
port (La.) Times of January 27, 1944. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP AND 
The South received little consideration at 
the meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee in Washington last week, just 


THE SOLID SOT 








aS it usually has had little consideration in 
the party’s recent national conventions or 
from its national administrations after p- 





plying the foundation to elect them to office 

The Roosevelt-New Deal administration 
would have had a hard row from the begin- 
ning but for the South. In Congress south- 


ern Representatives make up more than half 


of the Democratic-New Deal majority in 
House and almost half of the majority 
the Senate is from the South. In actual 
figures, the South supplies 53 percent of the 
Democrats in the House and 44 percent of 
those in the Yet, in national Demo- 
cratic conventions 








Senate 





it has only 25 percent of 
the delegates and when the national comr 
tee meets to plan a coming convention 
campaign the South is offered little more 
than crumbs from the political banquet 
table. 
The sum and substance of consideration 
for the South at the Washington national 


committee meeting was: First, that the South 
should, of course, supply the votes on na- 
tional election day to cast its more than one 


fourth of the electoral college tally in behalf 
of whatever candidates the eastern, 
middle western, et cetera, delegates t 

national convention had selected. With the 
South guaranteeing over 25 percent of t 

electoral college, it is necessary for the rest 
of the Nation to provide only less than one- 
fourth of the total electoral college vote 
in order to elect the chosen candidates. Sec- 
ond, the Washington meeting policy was to 





vaguely dangle before the South the possi- 
bility—but only the possibility—that a Vice 
Presidential candidate from its States might 


be selected for the coming campaign. 

However, there was no definite promise 
even on this single political crumb. In 1940 
the South thought it had some chance of 
getting the Vice Presidential nominee when 
it mustered 224 convention votes 
BaNKHEAD, but President Rogsevelt 
and nominated WALLACE. 

Even though the Vice Presidential post is 
simply secondary and intended to quiet 
grumbles about not having the Presidential 
nominee, the South has had the second place 
post only twice since the Civil War—Robin- 
son of Arkansas in 1928 and Garner in 1932 
Garner was shelved in 1940 in favor of War 
LACE, who always has been anathema to the 
South. And, Robinson did not come until 
60 years after the Civil War had ended 

On the Presidential side the South has not 
been given the Democratic nominee since be- 
fore the Civil War. Prior to the Civil War 
five of the seven Democratic Presidential 
nominees came from the South—since then, 
none. Woodrow Wilson in Vir 


behind 
named 








was born 
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) wa by vex phe 
c { e I I I ‘ - 
vironm edu i > 
was € 
he <« « rr ce -a e I ire 
the 1tor elv c i 18 
council of the part fw i - 
vays nas | t 1 of 
5 polit le » do ¢ , 
it e situ In fact Vv 
l e helped make it easier for ! 
c to disregard the South u- 
lar by their a 1 in making } e, in 
1936, the end of the party convention rule 
requiring a two-thirds majority for nomina- 
tior Under the two-thirds rule the South 
had at least a veto power in nominations 
Under the majority rule established at the 
1936 Philadelphia convention, both the third 
term and the Wallace Vice Presidential 1 + 


inat 
became possible 
to 





ion over the souther ! 
Bankhead had ample vote 


block WALLACE in 1940 if the two-thirds 





rule had existed 

As things stand now, a group made up 
chiefl ( nonsouthern new dealers have 
I able to hold the tional Democratic 
whip hand largely because of the South's 
own | cal lethargy within the party 
Ww t founded and built to nati il 
T € 





International Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 
HATCH. Mr. Pres 


one question on which we are 
I think without exception. per- 
son in the United States would like to 
see come out of this conflict some form, 
some method of a just and enduring 
peace. The former Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Sumner Welles, has been mak- 
ing various speeches throughout the 
count at different times and writing 
articles on this all-important subject. 
He is a man who knows the subiect and 
has given it probably as much sti 
anyone else in the world. Whether we 
agree with what Mr. Welles says or not, 
nevertheless I am sure that the views he 
expresses are entitled to consideration. 
Recently in the Washington Post there 
appeared an article by Mr. Welles en- 
titled “International Agency.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 
(By Sumner Welle 


Mr ident, there {fs 


. 
all agreed 


Every 


rv 
ry 


idy as 


BASED ON REGIONAL SYSTEMS 
III 
If the preliminary world organiz to 

be based upon regional systems similar to the 
present inter-American system the compo- 
sition d powers of the execut C I 
of the internat al « iz n unde 
x é ene 1 1 supervision 
these reg l ern funct are 
of prime importar 

the « Council of the I f 
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given permanent representatives, and four 
other members were ted by the Le 

Assembly from among the smaller powers. 
Subsequently the number of members of 
each category was increased. Action on all 
basic questions required unanimity in voting. 

Experience has demonstrated that certain 
feature s of these arrangements caused seri- 
ous difficulties. While the Assembly usually 
attempted to provide for regional distribu- 
tion in electing representatives of the small- 
er powers to the Council, the election of 
individual governments rather than of rep- 
resentatives of regional groups of states re- 
sulted in a situation where the representa- 
tion within the Council of the general inter- 
ests of the other smaller states, or of policies 
of broad regional advantage, was rarely un- 
dertaken. 

Moreover, the method of selecting repre- 
sentatives of the smaller states by the en- 
tire assembly resulted in continued lobby- 
ing on the part of the former in order to 
secure election to the Council. Not infre- 
quently the vital interests of smaller nations 
were prostituted for this purpose. 

The requirement of unanimity in the vot- 
ing of the members of the Council of the 
League often blocked necessary or desirable 
action, 

The executive council which the United 
Nations should immediately create so that 
they may all participate in the political de- 
cisions now being made might advanta- 
geously be constituted, so far as present con- 
ditions permit, in such a manner as to en- 
able it to become the embryo of the execu- 
tive council of the future provisional inter- 
national organization. Much valuable time 
and experience could thus be gained. 

To be effective the executive council of 
the world organization must be small in 
number. 

Permanent individual representation must 
be accorded to the four major powers—the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the United States—and, subsequently, 
to any other major power equally willing and 
able to participate, through the employ- 
ment of its armed force, in the maintenance 
of peace throughout the world. Additional 
representation should be given to the inter- 
American system; to a European organiza- 
tion—whether that comprises a single re- 
gional system or several systems; to a sys- 
tem of the Near East and to one of the Far 
East. Furthermore, representation on the 
executive council should be accorded the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, since, 
while it is not a regional system, it comprises 
an association of autonomous states consti- 
tuting one of the most powerful factors con- 
tributory to world order and stability. By 
reason of the geographic location of its com- 
ponent parts it is directly concerned in the 
maintenance of peace in each region of the 
world. 

The precise number of representatives on 
the council to be elected by each system would 
necessarily be contingent upon the manner in 
which the European system is composed. The 
representation of the inter-American system 
should in any event be no less than that 
granted directly, or indirectly, to the states 
of Europe, whether they comprise one or 
several systems. 

The four major powers must, of course, 
continue members of their respective 
regional systems, and would participate in the 
election of regional representatives. 

The powers to be granted by the United 
Nations to the executive council of the in- 
cipient world organization should be as broad 
those entrusted to the Council of the 
League of Nations, namely, authority to deal 
with any matter “affecting the peace of the 
world,” together with jurisdiction over all 
international agencies to be set up by com- 
mon agreement between the United Nations, 

No action should be taken by the executive 
council except upon the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of its members, including within 
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| such two-thirds majority the votes of all four 
i ent representatives of the major 


e transition period many of the mat- 
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ve the utilization of the armed forces 
1ajor powers. It is therefore essential 
in all decisions involving the use of their 
police powers, each should be in accord with 
the action to be taken. 

As its agency in the carrying out of all 
decisions involving the use of police powers 
the executive council should appoint a secu- 
rity commission, consisting of military, naval, 
and air experts designated by the major 
powers. 

In the selection of representatives of re- 
gional systems on the executive council, 
resort might be made to one of two alterna- 
tive methods. The first method would pro- 
vide for the representatives of each regional 
system to be designated yearly by rotation 
from among the states comprised within the 
regional system. The second method would 
envisage the election by the regional states 
of individuals, nationals of any state within 
the region, and chosen from lists of nominees 
proposed by all of the governments involved. 

Agreement by the United Nations upon the 
designation of an executive council to repre- 
sent all of them, both large and small, is a 
matter of urgent need. At the present time 
the great majority of the nations joined to- 
gether in the common struggle for liberty 
have no voice in decisions which are being 
reached, and which must inevitably affect the 
future lives of all freedom-loving men and 
women. The events of the last few weeks 
have demonstrated more clearly than ever 
before how greatly this representative agency 
is needed—how gravely the possibility of suc- 
cessfully constituting a future world organ- 
ization has been jeopardized by the long- 
protracted delay in its creation. 

Agreements between the major powers, or 
bilateral pacts between some of the members 
of the United Nations, may be useful prelimi- 
nary steps. They are not substitutes for an 
organization representative of all of the 
United Nations. 
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Editorial Comment on Votes for Soldiers’ 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 Clegislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have a 
number of editorials from Ohio news- 
papers urging the enactment of the 
pending measure which I think should 
be included in the Recorp. The first is 
an editorial entitled “A Compromise,” 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer of Janu- 
ary 24. 

There is also an editorial entitled 
“Second Class Citizens,” from the Bea- 
con Journal of Akron, Ohio, the issue of 
January 18. 

Another is an editorial entitled “Not 
a Partisan Matter,” which appeared in 
the Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 11. 

I have another editorial entitled 
“Apropos of What Soldiers Think,” from 
the Times, of Portsmouth, Ohio. 


“HE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Another editorial on the same subject 
is entitled “The Soldier’s Right to Vote.” 
from the Cincinnati Times-Star of Janu- 
ary 15. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix o; 
the REcorD. 

Mr. President, I also hold in my hand 
some 20 others editorials, all favoring 
the enactment of the soldiers’ vote bill. 
which have been published in daily 
newspapers in the State of Ohio. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of January 
24, 1944] 


A COMPROMISE 
The Senate Committee on Privileges and 


Elections has emerged with a revised sol- 
diers’ vote bill which seems to be an ac- 
ceptable compromise. Under the terms of 
the measure a Federal balloting syst 
would be established, but “duly consti- 
tuted” local election officials would be given 
the right to decide upon the validity of indi- 
vidual ballots. 

This arrangement evidently answers 
demands of both camps in the controversy 
over soldier voting. It will provide the uni- 
formity and speed of voting which only a 
Federal balloting system could provide among 
the men distributed around the world in t 
American armed forces. At the same time it 
gives due regard to State rights in determin- 
ing the qualifications of voters. One of the 
chief bones of contention in the proposed 
strictly Federal voting plan, of course, was 
the matter of indirect repeal of poll taxes and 
certain registration requirements. We do not 
argue here the justice of such objections. As 
a cold matter of fact, however, they threat- 
ened to block the entire Federal soldier-vote 
program. 

It is probable that the respecting of State 
authority over vote qualifications will lead t 
some disfranchisement of servicemen. This 
is to be regretted. But the compromise be- 
comes acceptable in the light of the fact that 
otherwise the bulk of the millions of the m 
in uniform would effectively be disfranchised. 
Several of the States have made gestures to- 
ward providing easy means for their citizens 
in uniform to vote, but the wide diversity of 
State registration and voting requirements 
would have bogged down helplessly any effort 
to poll the soldiers under 48 different election 
laws. After all, we are at war, and these men 
are fighting it. Any arrangement which ex- 
tends them the right of franchise must be 
simple, uniform, and shorn of all confus! 
and red tape. 

If there must be quibbling over registration 
and eligibility, let’s have it back home, among 
the State election commissions, and not up 
front where the guns are roaring. 


{From the Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio, of 
January 18, 1944] 


SECOND CLASS CITIZENS? 


The issue in the soldiers’ vote bill is not 
one of States’ rights, as some Members of 
Congress would have the public believe. 
The question is simply whether the right 
of franchise is going to be protected for more 
| than 10,000,000 service men and women who 
will be away from home on election day. 
Carter Guass, the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, a State which has always jeal- 
ously protected its rights, is among the au- 
thorities who maintain that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility of seeing to it 
| that the fighters have the opportunity to 
| vote. 








It is perfectly obvious to everyone, inciud- 
{ ec pponents of a practical soldiers’ vote 
t that if the States are left to take care of 

ting themselves, the great majority of 
uniformed absentees won’t have the 
e to cast a ballot. 

rdless of who stands to reap the most 
% and there is sharp difference of opin- 
1 that score—both parties ought to be 
> anxious to see the right to vote pro- 





; i for a group that is certain to be a 
ful political influence in the Nation for 
to come. 

With the northern and southern Demo- 

c sharply split, this is a splendid oppor- 
for the Republicans to show some con- 
ve leadership. If they can provide the 
in Congress to get a suitable bill passed, 

t liers and the Nation as a whole will be 

I inclined to listen favorably to the 

G. O. P.’s plea that its men be placed in 

( > of the Government. 
ne Senators are reported to have 

d their minds since voting several 
¥ ago for a meaningless measure that 
the buck to the States. If the House 
a bill that really makes it possible for 
Idiers to vote, the Senate almost cer- 

ly will go along. 
It's up to the House to decide whether the 
e d women who are risking their lives 
preserve democracy are going to be given 
thing better than second-class ci‘tizen- 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 

January 11, 1944] 
NOT A PARTISAN MATTER 

Efforts of political leaders of both parties to 
how service men and women are go- 
vote in the Presidential election before 
essary machinery has been set up to 

I such voting possible are distinctly out 

f order. They arouse the strong suspicion 
t neither party is going to support soldier- 

v legislation until and unless it is fairly 
a majority of that vote is going its 

If this should happen, it would be a repe- 
tit f the disgraceful conduct of the two 

p in the 1864 election when the Re- 

I ns favored and the Democrats op- 

I i letting the soldiers vote because both 

su ted that the result would favor the 

Republicans, 

C slightly less reprehensible would be 

u olding the vote from our fighting men 


on the ground, suggested by Cons 
BoLTON 


rresswoman 
that they don’t know what is going 
the United States and therefore could 
cast their ballots intelligently. Unless 
information coming back from the 


ing fronts is inaccurate, most of our 
liers and sailors are thinking more about 
the affairs of government than they ever have 
I and are pretty well informed on what 
i ing on at home. But even if they were 
I this would be a poor time to start deny- 
‘ +} 


e franchise to every citizen who could 
take an o that he had 
all the campaign speeches. 
The only pertinent consideration in the 
§ er-vote issue is whether it is mechanical- 
ssible to deliver the ballots to all eligible 
§ men and women and have them count- 
time, and whether it can be done in 
titutional manner that there will 
») danger of the election results being 
subject of litigation. 
With the proper cooperation of the States, 
should be possible. Both the Army and 
Navy have indicated their willingness to set 
up the necessary machinery if the States and 
Congress act early enough. It is up to Con- 
ress to act first so that the general pattern 
r whatever State legislation is needed may 
» set before the legislatures are called into 
That means Congress must act 
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m Portsm 1 (Ohio) 
17, 1944 


WHAT S« 


utl Times of January 


[Fx 


APROPOS OF 
al 


LDIERS THINK 


Congressional concern has been expressed 


over what United States service voters will 
think if ballots for the Presidential] election 
in 1944 do not reach them whatever form 










the speaker happens to favor 

Apropos of what service people are goit ) 
think, perhaps the best gt is that they 
don't give two whoops ar ’ ler ] 
hair splitting that is preoccupying 
on the score of soldier voting 





about it in some of the hot cold spots and cold 
hot spots they are holding dow it must 
make them wish they could spare the time to 


argue endlessly about something that should 
have been settled months ago 
What service voters have a ri 
is that if Congress gets so pre 
partisan politics ar 


muster 


to think 
yied with 
d ballot greed that it can’t 


the collective intelli ) ficure out 





ence tc 





a way to allots into their hands consti- 
tut re is something wrong with 





Congre 
Judged by the things being said in debate, 
it’s time for debaters to quit worryin; 
about themselves and begin worrying about 
the men overseas who are supposed to be the 
beneficiaries of whatever plan is devised to 
distribute ballots among the military forces. 


the 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of January 
15, 1944] 
THE SOLDIER'S RIGHT TO VOTE 


Before the Christmas recess the Senate 
adopted and sent to the House a soldier-vote 
bill which would entrust the problem to the 


48 States. This was in accordance with the 
Federal Constitution, which clearly gives the 
*s contro] over the machinery of voting. 

Objections to the bill have come from Mem- 
bers of Congress and the President, who argue 
that the States cannot act in time, and from 
Army and Navy officers, who say they would 
be unable to administer the voting under 48 
different State laws. Various compromises 
have been offered in the two Houses at Wash- 
ington. On Friday the House Elections Com- 
mittee, through a bipartisan majority, 
rejected all of them and approved a m d 
form of the Senate bill, thereby leaving the 
problem up to the States 

The argument for a uniform Federal ballot, 
to be disiributed and collected under Federal 


Stat 


it 
il, 


ot 


difie 


auspices, is that it would be simpler than 
soldier voting under State lav The suffi- 
cient argument against it is that it would be 
unconstitutional In any event, it would 
permit the soldier to vote only for Federal 


offices and not for State and local. Thus, only 
part of his right to vote would be preserved, 
even in theory. 





Why cannot the Congress approve a uni- 
form type of ballot for Federal, State, and 


local offices, to be distributed and collected by 
the Army and Navy, and suggest 
eral States that this type of ballot be adopted 
by all? If such a uniform ballot were offered 
to the States, we believe they would adopt it 
We do not agree with the President tha 
is “no likelihood” the States will act. 
them and see. 

Of course, a suggestion from Confress v 
be only a suggestion and could not bet 
law until the States had made it such. But 
they would be under the pressure, if pressure 
were needed, of implementing the sacred right 
of franchise for men and women who are risk- 
ing their lives for this Republic of 48 States 

The question of soldier voting has become 
pretty complicated in Washington. But one 
fact is as obvious as Mount Shasta. The men 
and women in the armed services, at home or 
abroad, have the right to vote and must be 
permitted to vote in time to have their ballots 
counted for all Federal, State, and local offices 
next November, 
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Roosevelt Moves on Behalf of Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


MICHIGAN 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Reconp, I include the 
following article by the Associated Press: 


ROOSEVELT MOVES ON BEHALF OF JEWS-——UNITED 

















STATES DEPARTMENTS TOLD TO EXTEND REFU- 

GEE HELP 

Refugee 
ttem, 
oppres- 
i Ce n 
of 
\ l 
uli-time execul € or to 
administer the refugee assi é ram 

A White House statement said the Presi- 
dent’s action was di ned to bring ut - 
mediate rescue from the Nazis of as many a 
possible of the persecuted minorities of Eu- 
rope—racial religious ( pol l 
civilian victims of enemy savager) 

The White House said that Mr. R evelt 
stressed that it was urgent for act to be 
taken at once to fore l pla the 
Nazis to exterminate all the Jew d othe 
persecuted minorities in Europe 

Decision as to how the goal « i be ac- 
compli 1 was left to the I d. It cou 
perhaps, make use of the Inté tional Red 
Cross, neutral diplomatic n ‘ eve 
underground movements in occupied land 

Mr. Roosevelt stated, the White House d, 
that he expected to get the « peratior l 
the United Nations and other fore 1 ve - 
ments in the program 

The State Department \ ¢ d to ap- 
point special attaches with diplon u 
on recommendation of the B to b i- 
tioned at spots where help! it I e1 ed 
to war relugees 

The Board will be charged not only with 
developing plans for the 1 oppressed 
peoples but also with worl ea 
for their transportation, |! nte 
relief and for setting up have of po- 
ral reluge 


Amendment of Iowa Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
pi nares SENTATI 


1944 


A 
IN THE HOUSE 
Monday, January 31 


LECOMPTE. Mr. S} 


VES 


Mr 


leave to extend my remarks in 
ORD, I include the following message to 
the special session of Fiftieth General 


Assembly of Iowa by Gov. Bourke 
Hickenlooper, January 26, 1944: 


. President, Mr 





Speaker, the 
bers of 


28, 1943, I issued a prot nat 1 ¢ - 


the general asser 





vening your honorable d ‘ - 
nary session on this date, and ul ( - 
vened in response theret The « titution 
and the laws of the State of Iowa pro’ 

} that there shall be I l session of the 


A502 


legislature each 2 years beginning in January 
following the general election in November, 
but provision is made for special meetings 
when emergency matters of vital interest 
and necessity occur. Our laws further pro- 
vide that when such special or emergency 
sessions are deemed necessary by the execu- 
tive, he shall state to the legislature, when 
it is assembled, the purpose for which the 
call was issued. I do that now and state 
to you that the purpose for which this ex- 
traordinary or special session of the fiftieth 
general assembly was convened by me is the 
necessity, in my opinion, of altering our 
election laws so that our citizens who are 
qualified voters in the armed forces of our 
country may be given every reasonable op- 
portunity to vote in the primary and in the 
general election of 1944; and for the enact- 
ment of such necessary legislation as will 
accomplish this purpose and make any rea- 
sonably necessary Or proper changes in our 
laws regarding elections as may facilitate or 
contribute to the accomplishment of this 
purpose, 

Under existing law, with respect to absent 
voters and the casting of their ballots, there 
is but a 20-day period prior to any election, 
during which the absent voter must request 
an application tor ballot, receive such appli- 
cation, return it to the county auditor, re- 
ceive a ballot from the auditor, vote and 
return it to the auditor. Heretofore this 
time has been found sufficient for ordinary 
use by absent voters within the territorial 
limits of the 48 States and is still ample 
within this country. Manifestly, however, 
with thousands cf our citizens in remote 


parts of the world, this length of time is not 
sufficient for them to vote from overseas by 
absent voter's ballot. 

There is no question involved as to the 
right of the voter in the armed forces to vote 
regardless of where he may be, but the ques- 


tion involved is one of opportunity and time 
within which he may exercise this right. Any 
legislation touching this right should be ex- 
tended to all persons in the armed forces 
without any attempt to differentiate between 
those within the United States and those in 
foreign lands; because, with the rapidity of 
movement and uncertainty of location, there 
is no assurance that any of such voters may 
remain for any length of time either within 
or without our territorial limits. 

There has been much discussion in recent 
weeks concerning action by the National Con- 
gress in connection with such voting. At no 
time in such discussion has there appeared 
any serious or feasible program under which 
the absent voter in the armed forces could 
be provided with any opportunity to vote for 
other than Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors and for Members of the Congress. 
No feasible or practical suggestion has been 
otfered in connection with such national ac- 
tion that would in any way Offer any oppor- 
tunity for those who are defending their 
homes, their States as well as their Nation, 
to register any opinion or cast any ballot 
with reference to the local county or State 
offices in their home counties and home 
States, 

The Constitution of the United States 
places the power and the duty of providing 
for and regulating elections for national and 
State office primarily and in some instances 
exclusively with the legislatures of the re- 
spective States. 

The first paragraph of section 4, of article 
1 of the Federal Constitution, provides as 
follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

The first two paragraphs of section 1 of 
article 2 of the Federal Constitution with 
respect to the President and Vice President 
and their election are as follows: 








“The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during the term of 
4 years, and, together with the Vice Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding am office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector.” 

These two sections of the Federal Consti- 
tution provide the basis for the very serious 
doubt that exists as to the ability or the 
right of the National Congress to enact such 
legislation. By the same provisions, how- 
ever, it does clearly and affirmatively appear 
that the responsibility and the obligation 
Coes rest upon the legislatures of the various 
States to provide for and protect the fran- 
chise of its citizens. It is because of this 
responsibility and obligation and under the 
existing circumstances in which our laws, 
adequate for normal peacetime service, are 
not adequate under these wartime condi- 
tions for the exercise of the franchise by 
members of our armed forces, especially in 
foreign lands, that I believe it to be the duty 
of the legislature to meet these responsi- 
bilities fully and promptly. May I add that, 
through letters and personal conversation 
with most of you heretofore, and especially 
since the date of the call for this session, 
I am convinced that you are unanimously 
of the opinion that this is a duty and an 
obligation to be met and performed. 

With regard to the method of voting and 
the necessary steps to be taken, I have of 
course given Some thought, and I have asked 
the Attorney General’s office to do some re- 
search. Whatever help or benefit may derive 
therefrom is available to you, not with the 
idea that any conclusions reached are final, 
but rather from the standpoint of impartial 
research and opinion as to certain probable 
requirements in legislation to accomplish 
this purpose generally. 

Based upon this thought and research, 
there are several factors that should be taken 
into consideration in connection with any 
legislation that may be enacted. 

The right to vote being a fundamental 
principle of our system, the opportunity to 
vote at both the primary and the general 
election should be preserved to the greatest 
reasonable extent. It certainly is funda- 
mental, under our party system of govern- 
ment, that the citizen shall have a right to 
choose his party and have a voice in the 
selection of his party candidates for office, 
as well as the right to exercise his personal 
opinion in voting for officeholders in the 
general election. 

In order that absent voters in remote places 
can have an opportunity to receive and re- 
turn their ballots, it will be necessary to 
lengthen the time prior to each election 
during which such ballots may be forwarded 
and received. The newspapers indicate that 
it is the opinion of the War and Navy De- 
partments that a minimum of 45 days is 
required, and I recommend that this time be 
increased by at least 10 more days. Such 
lengthening of time will necessitate an 
earlier filing date for filing nomination pa- 
pers by candidates and suggests that it will 
be necessary that primary candidates file 
their required nomination papers for county 
offices approximately 70 days prior to the 
primaries and for State and National offices 
at approximately 80 days prior to the pri- 
maries. This should occasion no hardship 
under the circumstances. 

Care should be exercised so that techni- 
calities of registration of absent voters ‘in 
the armed forces be eliminated as far as 
possible, to facilitate voting. 

The request for ballot on the part of the 
voter in the armed forces should be simpli- 
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fied, and, while I believe that the voter } 
self should make the request for bal! 
the primaries because of the necessity 
declaration of party affiliation, howeve; 
the general election, adult members , 
family should also be permitted to 
application in his behalf if they or 
desire. 

It also seems desirable that a voti; 
ballot commission be established for 
purposes of the elections this year, 
recommend that such commission be ¢ 
lished. It should have adequate, prope: 
uncontrolled representation from each « 
two major parties in the State and such 
mission should have discretionary au 
with respect to establishing uniform 
size, weight, and other matters in conn 
with the ballot. It should be authori 
make reasonable adjustments and pr 
in connection with the transmittal of | 
in keeping with any future regulation: 
Federal Government, that may be hs 
in connection with such absent votins 

There are, of course, many other it: 
be considered, but they are, largely 
dental, neceSsary alterations having 
with the mechanics of tne legislation rat) 
than the principle. 

I recommend that the legislation hy 
contemplated be of a temporary natu: 
far as this extraordinary session is conce 
It may be desirable, later, to mak« 
permanent provision with respsct to f1 
elections, but any such permanent cl 
should be considered maturely by a 
session of the legislature, benefiti: 
doubt, from the experience gained {f 
temporary enactments. 

An extraordinary session of the g¢ 
assembly is, of neceSsity, an emergency 
sion. It is hastily called because of ¢ 
gency demands. As a rule no comprehens 
planning has been made for its action 
than the needs of the particular emerge: 
justifying its call. Such a session shoul 
therefore, be most cautious with resp: 
considering or enacting permanent altera 
tions or changes in established and operating 
statutes. 

I know that you are busy people, and t 
you each have a multitude of duties in | 
own businesses and occupations, incré 
many times by the war effort, short: 
help, and plans for greater individu 
community effort for this year. I ré 
fully that you had little opportunity to n 
plans to come here and that it is a dis 
effort on the part of each of you and a 
ous hardship for many. However, again ! 

I say, and I am certain you agree, the i! 
tance of providing and protecting the op; 
tunity of voting for our armed forces is 
of the fundamental obligations of our S 
and of our citizens. Liberty has been 
served through the protection of the ball 
it is the bulwark of self-determinatio1 
our defense against autocrecy. No m 
potent duty is placed upon public ofl 
than to maintain that right to its grea 
extent. 

Your sons, your brothers, your loved 0! 
are today fighting the greatest battle for 
survival and future of freedom that the \ 
has ever known. Your sisters and daug 
are taking their parts. We, likewise, m 
meet the duties of home and society in ¢! 
battle of freedom. 

The State of Iowa is assuming its full share 
of responsibility in this war effort. W 
over 250,000 of our citizens in the arm 
forces, we are well above the national avcr- 
age in this field of the war. Our Icaders) 
in the purchase of bonds, in the product: 
of food, in contribution to the various seiv- 
ices, indicates that there is a deep apprecia- 
tion of our responsibilties and a willingness 
to discharge them fully. The State legisia 
ture is the only body that can give the mer 
bers of our armed forces the full opportunity 
to exercise all of their major rights of fran- 
chise, and we, as a State, would be dereli*! 
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if we did not assume and dis- 

eharge this responsibility, placed upon us by 

+he Federal Constitution and gladly accepted 

us. Our sons and daughters are citizens 

of our State as well as of the United Stat 

yoting opportunities that limit the 

g only for national officials would b 

emeal approach to the eae ee < 
yligations we owe them and but pa 

n of the rights for wh 
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ich ae are 
Our citizens have a vital interest in their 
¢ y officers and county government and 
* State officers and State government 
as in national offices and National 
( mer To limit their voting oppor- 
1al offices only would be to 
e are no Offices and there 
, wortny of consideration 
I do not agree with such 
u nptic n or ‘such philosophy. 


M I assure you of my full confidence in 
‘ - judgment in connection with the en- 
of proper legislation on this sub- 
| I offer every cooperation in connec- 
h the action of this legislature to 
lish this purpose, 





There's But One Answer to Soldier Vote 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
JSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as Members of Con- 
s will have an opportunity to express 
themselves on the all-important subject 
of soldier-vote legislation in thevery near 
f re, it occurs to me that a very inter- 
esting and informati ve article by Ernest 
Lindley on the subject is well worth read- 
it and considering. “Tt presents food 
for thought. Therefore, under the leave 
granted me, I am including as part of m 
arks the article by this well- caete n 
columnist as follows: 

The outcries of outraged innocence from 
Cc ress at the President's description of the 
rights” service vote bill as a “fraud’”’ 
ve evoked sympathetic comments from 
certain sections of the press. However, the 
New York Heraid Tribune, a staunch Repub- 

n organ, declared bluntly that the Presi- 
dent’s ugly word was entirely justified by fact. 

The editorial, published in the Herald Trib- 
une on January 28, said: 

“The so-called States’ rights bill was a 
fraud, and all Senator Tart’s protestations 
of insulted innocence and shrieks of ‘politics’ 
are unlikely to convince the servicemen 
otnerwise. 

“When Senator Hotman, of Oregon, can let 
slip the admission that ‘the difference over 
his bill centers around the fact that the 
Commander in Chief is himself a candidate; 
if he would eliminate himself from that dis- 
advantageous and unfair position, I think 
debate on the bill would come to an end,’ the 
men on the fighting lines may well ask 

hether the honorable gentlemen have any 
interest in their franchise at all or are merely 
concerned in a battle for selfish partisan ad- 
vantage.” 


IN THE HO 


] 





BELATED ADMISSION 

This goes to the heart of the matter. The 
evidence is not limited to Senator HoLMAN’'s 
politically indiscreet candor or to Senator 
It can be 


Tart’s floundering explanations. 


TO THE CONGRESSION 


found also in the new justification produced 
by me who voted for the States’ rights bill 


in the Senate in December and by others in 
beha'f. 
This is that 


their 


only bv 


so voting could they 
register their objections to 1 features in 
the original Lu pone-Cireet n bill « Ww hict h they con- 


sidered unconstitutional 


They claim the 
credit for bringing about modifications in 
this bill which now overcome, at least in part, 


their original mis¢g 

This belated explanation is in itself an 
admission that the bill for whicl 
in December was exactly what 
called it: 


A fraud. 
Further evidence 


composition of 
ballot for the men and wome1 
service and in the private 
If the political opponents 


ivines 








can be 


the alliance against 


found in the 
1 Feder 

1 the armed 

k of Members. 

of the Fresiden 











did not fear that he would receive a ma- 
jority of the service vote, they would not 
maneuver to keep the men and the women in 


the services fr 
chised. 

But for this fear, a bill providing for a 
Federal ballot would have been passed before 
this. Likewise, the belief of the President 
and his supporters that a 
service vote would be cast for hir 
does give added drive to their efforts to 
cbtain a bill which will 
to be cast and counted 


m being effectively enfran- 


NOT ISOLATED 
Whether this 


appraisal of the distribu- 
tion of the service vote is correct is de- 
batable. Both the President's opponents 
and his supporters believe it to be cor: 


It is true that the opposing 
have difficulty in reaching all the men in the 
services with a full statement of his case 
against the administration. It is true that 
Roosevelt’s name is known and that hé 
Commander in Chief 

But if he were a ba 
if the war were no 


candidate will 








the men and women in the serv 
would know it 
Their verdict is all the more entitled to full 


weight because it 





is less y than part of 
the vote on the home front to be alloyed wit 
such base considerations as obtainmg pri- 
vate economic or political advantage 

Moreover, the men and wom in the serv- 
ices are not completely isola 


3 ed from knowl- 
edge of home affairs. Most of them get let- 


~ 











ters from relatives and friends Most < 
them get reading matter, including 
pendently edited American news 
zines. 

The notion that they cannot form an in- 
telligent opinion without reading or hearing 


all the speeches of the polit nd all the 
propaganda which will pour out of the Re- 
publican and Democratic national commit- 
tees is thoroughly absurd 





icians 


JUST ONE ANSWER 

The deep fear of the Roosevelt 
and especially of many 
in the Senate and House—that the service 
vote will go, in a substantial majority, for 
the President and against them, is more di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that during 
the last 2 years this opposition had devoted 
itself chiefly to trying to win political fave 
by catering to the pressure groups. 

The administation’s record in respect to 
the pressure groups is by no means perfect 
But, on the whole, the executive branch of 
the Government has stood its ground in the 
face of terrific pressures, backed by a major- 
ity of Congress At any rate, illing 
to submit its record to the judgment of 
the men and women in the service whereas 
the opposition very clearly wishes to avoid 
this test. 

There are constitutional and mechanical 
difficulties about taking the service vote. 
They are simple compared to difficulties of 
other types which have been surmounted 
during the war. 


opposition— 


of the Republica: 


it 1s 
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Roosevelt Pledges That United States 
Will Share Oi Oil ¥ With World 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP 
Thur Janua 


RESENTATIVES 
20, 1944 


day 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under ag granted to extend 


my remarks in 
following 


ROOSEVE 


the 
article: 


<ECORD, I include the 


T PLEDGES THAT UNITE? 
WITH WoRLD 


D STATES WILI 


GAS SHORTAGE To 











E, PRESIDENT Says; REVEALS LEND- 
Has C 18.6 BILLIONS 
By Willard E i ) 

A hopes ente ned by c f - 
cre l I ere t ed - 
day by President Roosevelt as } l 
to Congress the thirteenth re ‘ de- 
lease operation 

Disclosing that a total of 186 1 s in 
munitions, food, machins and services d 
been furnished the U i Natior f t 
November 30. the report carried Spe il 
secti on > pment « f im ¥ i 
stressed that war needs v r l - 
able suppli during 1944 

) “SHARE” AFTER WAR, TOO 

More r f he \ he Unite S 3 
WwW Ve l irp ( 7 
tior h hav u est t e- 
port rted 

“M r lend-lease reen I I > 
prov n f c s of } eum proce - 
ti on a t of need, ¢ re = 
formed 

Legi Ts eted th I i 
mixed Y emé yi r lt re- 
p are expected he ¢ f re- 
$s next Mi 

NEW SUPPLII WON'T HELP 

“Fi r -¢ petroleum ¥ needs of the 
United N I 1944 wv I al ev 
the re now,” the report stated The ~ 

ng number of planes, ships, and tanks 

ch we are now producing and putting into 

action against the enemy require increasing 
quantities of gasoline, oil, and lubricant 


“Additional su} 





petroleum prod- 


ucts from other areas will 1 therefore result 
in reducing the demands on our own pe- 
troleum resource All available suppl 
of petroleum products will be required f 


speedy and complete victory of the United 
Nations enemy 
“After the war the nations of 


over the 


the world 





including the United States, will require pe- 
trole to maintain their industrialized 
economies. Discoveries of new oil fleld l 
undoubtedly be made to supplement known 
oil reserves and, as in the past, the steady 
development of technological improvements 
in oil product will make possible to 
draw on oil reserves which « not now be 


tapped 


“Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
natural resources, me t will h 
insufficient oil reserves t meet their pe- 
troleum requirements. Oth will have a 

| surplus. 
| “FAIR AND EQUAL ACCI 

“Acreed actions by nations of the world, 

as rovided for in the } = l-leas¢ 
Pp c I 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


nts, for the expansion of production, 

ation of discriminatory treatment 

rece, and the reduction of trade 

, will assure to the United States and 

ations fair and equal access to the 
petroleum produced in all parts of the world.” 

Lend-lease supplies of petroleum products 
totaled approximately 132,000,000 barrels, or 
about 9 percent of United States production 
in 1943, according to the report. This figure 
is exclusive of the vast amounts shipped 
abroad for our own forces 

The report insisted that all petroleum re- 
fining facilities in the Middle East operated 
by the British are being “utilized to the full- 
est extent consistent with the efficient use of 
tankers and the maximum output of pro- 
ducts, such as aviation and other high-octane 
gasoline.” This statement conflicted with the 
report of the world-touring Senators. 

Other highlights of the report: 

Lend-lease shipments to the Soviet Union 
through October 31, 1943, totaled $3,550,443,- 
000, more than one-fourth of lénd-lease ex- 
ports to all countries. Shipments in the first 
10 months of 1943 were 63 percent higher 
than in the entire year of 1942. 

Food shipments to Russia totaled 1,790,000, 
including 343,000 tons of wheat and flour, 
277,000 tons of sugar, 324,000 tons of canned 
meat, 441,000 tons of edible fats and oils, 
136,000 tons of dried fruits and vegetables, 
38,000 tons of dried eggs, and 33,500 tons of 
butter. 

Fighting weapons sent to Russia included 
7,000 planes, 3,500 tanks, and 195,000 motor 
vehicles, including trucks, jeeps, and motor- 
cycles. 

Shipments to Great Britain totaled $5,980,- 
879,000 through October 31, 1943. Food ship- 
ments totaled 10 percent of Britain's total 
food requirements. 

Supplies to Africa, the Middle East, and 
Mediterranean area totaled $2,168,299,000 in 
value 

Exports to China, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand totaled $1,603,346,000. 


Disposal of Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Small Business Committee, of 
which I am chairman, has been making 
an intensive study for the past several 
months of the problems incident to the 
disposition of surplus government-owned 
property—problems which are already 
with us but which will be manifoldly 
multiplied as the war production pro- 
gram is gradually terminated. Unless 
some sound program for the orderly dis- 
position of these huge surpluses is 
adopted, it is inevitable that a repetition 
of the errors made after the last war will 
occur. 

As a result of our study of these prob- 
lems, I introduced on December 18, last, 
H. R. 3873, a bill which carries the unani- 
mous endorsement of the members of 
the House Small Business Committee. 
It is a bill which has received enthusiastic 
support from many industry groups as 
evidenced by hearings before the Small 
Business Committee and currently before 


the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mitcvee, 








Excerpts from Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York City, were brought to my attention 
yesterday through an article appearing 
in the New York Times (Tuesday, Janu- 
ery 25, 1944); these excerpts from the 
study of this great bank’s research staff 
give additional evidence of the serious- 
ness of the problem and how it should 
be approached to make the best possible 
utilization of these surpluses with the 
least effect on our economy. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the Recorp 
these excerpts as appearing in the Times 
as follows: 

In its present stage, the problem is mainly 
one of redistributing raw material and pro- 
ductive equipment in such a way as best to 
promote the effective prosecution of the war. 
Contract terminations and cut-backs in cer- 
tain items, combined with unexpectedly fa- 
vorable production records, are making sup- 
plies available for the use of producers of 
other items. 

As the war goes on, the disposal problem 
will increase both in magnitude and in scope. 
Materials and equipment, instead of being 
rechanneled into new branches of war indus- 
try, will become available for civilian use. 
Actual military and naval supplies in the 
possession of the armed services will become 
surplus. And finally there will remain the 
most difficult and important problem of all— 
that of disposing of the huge industrial 
plants built and owned by the Government. 

Only a rough idea of the size of the task 
and the strength of the economic forces, good 
or evil, that will be created in disposing of 
surplus war materials can be gained from 
estimates of the total money value of the 
property involved. 

While it is apparently impossible to arrive 
at a close approximation, the amount of 
goods of all kinds that will eventually have 
to be disposed of has been placed by some 
authorities as high as $65,000,000,000, a sum 
not far below the entire national income in 
a fairly prosperqus year before the war. The 
Government’s investment in war plants and 
facilities alone includes about 2,600 estab- 
lishments valued at approximately $15,000,- 
000,000, and these totals will be even larger 
before the war is over. 

Preliminary steps in the adoption of some 
such program should be taken without delay. 
Government agencies should immediately 
establish records of their war property, and 
any such property becoming surplus should 
be promptly placed under the control of the 
disposal authority. The whole plan should 
be administered with a view to the rapid 
stimulation of post-war employment, the ef- 
fects on existing enterprise, and the interests 
of the taxpayers. 

Equipment and supplies should be made 
available, as far as practicable, in quantities 
permitting acquisition by small as well as 
large concerns—an objective that can be at- 
tained only in part, since many of the facili- 
ties consist of extremely large units. No class 
of property should be disposed of, or terms 
fixed, except after consultation with com- 
mittees representing the industry or indus- 
tries most directly affected. Property should 
be disposed of, as far as possible, through reg- 
ular trade channels by the industries that 
originally produced it. 

While sale is preferable to lease, there is 
no vital objection to the latter in cases where 
property cannot be promptly sold to advan- 
tage. Whether the property is sold or leased, 
however, the Government should not accept 
equity securities in payment. Surpluses held 
abroad, competitive with products of the 
United States, should be disposed of abroad 
when possible; and the disposal authority 
should have power to distribute property for 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of dev- 


astated areas. When property is disposed of 
abroad it should be debarred from subse. 
quent reimport into the United States, if 
such reimport would tend to have an ad. 
verse influence on domestic economy, 


Fourth Loan Drive at Lovilia, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
success of the Fourth War Loan drive 
depends largely on the patriotism and 
zeal of every loyal American desiring to 
bring this war to a successful and speedy 
conclusion. 

The laissez faire attitude of some of 
the communities contributes to the slow- 
ness with which quotas are subscribed 
but in my district the town of Lovilia, 
Iowa, has a will to win so sincere that 
its quota was oversubscribed the fi 
day. This is characteristic of I 
where the Treasury Department rep: 
that for September and October 1943 
Iowa citizens purchased more War bonds 
in the third drive than any other S 
computed on a per capita basis. Ou 
average was $47.73 per person, while th 
national average was $27.29. 

Lovilia is made up of as fine, industri- 
ous, and patriotic citizens as may be 
found any place in the United States 
Their attitude is that it is a privilege to 
live in our great country and to accept a 
full share of the burdens of war. Long 
before the Fourth War Loan drive was 
launched, preparations weie made under 
the direction of Ed Agans for a whirl- 
wind sale of bonds and, as in the previ- 
ous drives, the quota set for Lovilia was 
oversubscribed before the first day was 
over. 

I am proud of the record made by Lo 
vilia folks and the State of Iowa a 
whole, and under permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
editorial from the Monroe County News 
of Albia, Iowa, of January 24, 1944, com- 
menting on the outstanding achievement 
of this small community: 


LOVILIA AGAIN IS FIRST 


The Lovilia community has achieved a 
most enviable habit, one that every com- 
munity in the Nation can well emulate. By 
some means or another, Lovilia anticipat 
and oversubscribes war finance quotas 
very first day of such drives. 

Ed Agans and his efficient corps of patri- 
ots get ready far in advance for that which 
they know will be asked and expected. Mr 
Agans declares that success in the Lovilia 
community is nothing more or less t! 
education and organization. Agans ins 
that when the community knows the fu 
details of what is expected, then the whe! 
matter boils down into apportioning the re- 
sponsibility. 

In Lovilia the people have no attitude 
“Let George do it.” They have no ultrar! 
people. They have no few people or few < 
cerns to stand the brunt of War bond dr!\ 
and other community campaigns. They re¢ 
ize that it takes teamwork by every) 
Acting on such common-sense philosop! 








get there fustest with the mostest.”’ 
e job is done, and they stand ready for 
ext requirement. 

Lovilia is an inspiration to not only Mon- 
County, but to Iowa and the Nation. 
is an evidence that the small town is 

ssential. Lovilia demonstrates a patri- 

tion, without which all of us would 
the days of reconstruction the Lovilias 
of the Nation wiil be empowered to accept 
shares in rehabilitation. The misery of 

will fall on such communities 
y. They will have tucked away the 
with which to carry on. They are 

( nstrating their faith in the America of 

w. This newspaper is proud to ac- 

C 1 the great devotion of our sister town, 

ve do want to give praise where praise 


inn 





Government-Check Racket Keeps Secret 
Service Busy in New Protective Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
y interesting article in the Washing- 
n Star of Sunday, January 30, written 
by Mr. Joseph H. Baird, that tells of the 
tivities of the United States Secret 
Service, which is headed by Mr. Frank J. 
Wilson. It not only pictures the extent 
of the work that must be done by the 
Secret Service, but offers some excellent 
igzgestions which, if followed out, will 
certainly prevent forgeries. It seems to 
me that this information should be given 
wide publicity, and, therefore, Mr. 
eaker, under the permission granted 
me, I include the article as part of my 
remarks. It follows: 


Before the end of the Government’s fiscal 
year next June, more than 300,000,000 checks 
will have been issued during the preceding 
months on the richest institution in the 
ld—the United States Treasury. That 
be nearly twice the number drawn in 
and a record for volume in American 
financial history. 

Millions of these checks are being received 
people who never before have handled 
of Uncle Sam’s vouchers. They—and 
the merchants and banks that cash them 
know that these light blue safety-paper 
checks are as good as gold. 

But what they may not know is that this 

d of paper wealth into the United States 
mails have opened a new and lucrative field 
of operation for the Nation's crooks. A new 
of sharpers—mail-box thieves—ar 

eying upon the families of Government em- 
ployees and servicemen. nd merchants 
throughout the Nation who have not been 
cautious enough in determining the identity 
of those for whom they cash Treasury checks, 
are finding to their sorrow and financial loss 
that these imposing vouchers are good as 
gold only if indorsed by the person to whom 
they are rightfully issued. 
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SECRET SERVICE IN A NEW ROLE 


All of which has imposed a new job upon 
the United States Secret Service, which is 
supplementing its Sherlock Holmes role with 
that of an educator and guardian. 

In a large office on the first floor of the 
sits a middle-aged, 


Treasury Department 


stockily built man whose orders and policies 
radiate out to 54 field offices through the 


United States, where highly trained oper- 
atives work to protect the public from 


counterfeiters and check artists. His name 


is Frank J. Wilson, and he heads that much- 
glamourized but actually little-known ore 


ganization, the United States Secret Service. 

Mr. Wilson is giving much thought these 
days to the problem of protecting 
millions of Government check-receivers, as 
well as the country’s businessmen, from loss 
through fraud. He sums up his formula for 
protection of the latter in a terse phrase: 

“KNOW YOUR ENDORSERS” 

That slogan is g out today to 
American public in many forms. It is being 
printed on millions of checks, both govern- 
mental and private. It is being taught 
through booklets in 15,000 high schools and 
colleges. And its lesson, in graphic form, 
soon will be incorporated into a moving pic- 
ture, “Know Your Money,” which the Secret 
Service has used effectively to cut down losses 
from counterfeiting from $1,000,000 to $22,000 
per year. 

Before telling this writer recently of the 
Government’s new check problem and what 
the Secret Service is doing to solve it, Chief 
Wilson expounded his ideas on the educa- 
tional role his office is playing 


BEFORE THE CRIME 


“It's our conviction,” he said, “that 
veni.on of crime is far more effective than 
the investigation of it. For prevention pre- 
cludes the creation of criminals and saves 
their victims. Investigation after the crime 
involves both the criminal and the victim in 
tragic consequences. For the criminal there 
is the penitentiary. For the victim there is 
loss of money, embarrassment, and the dis- 
gust with self for having been played for a 
sucker. 

“I feel that it is the duty of the Secret 
Service to protect the public from being made 
suckers. And we haven’t done our full duty 
unless we use every possible method to pre- 
vent citizens from being victimized. 

“Of course, our role as detectives is much 
more melodramatic. When an agent makes 
a big haul it often means a lot of favorable 
publicity for the Secret Service. But we 
have an equally important duty to perform 
in educating the public for its own pro- 
tection.” 
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MEAT FOR MAIL-BOX THIEVES 


In Chief Wilson’s files are thousands of 
documents showing both the immensity of 


the current check problem and the methods 
used by crooks to mulct the rightful payee 
on Government checks. 

During the current fiscal year esti- 
mated, the Army will send out, mostly by 
mail, 6,500,000 dependency benefit checks 
each month. The Navy will issue approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. The Newark Office of De- 
pendency Benefits is paying out $2,250,000,000 
yearly. Most of these vouchers will go to 
the mothers, fathers, wives, and children of 
American soldiers and sailors, few of whom 
ever have received Government checks before. 

Each one of these millions of checks is 
“meat” for the mail-box thief, a new type 
of crook spawned by the war. 

These operatives, knowing that dependency 
checks are mailed out on a hard-and-fast 
schedule, which results in their being de- 
livered on the same day each month, pry open 
the mail boxes of known relatives of service- 
men, steal the vouchers, as well as other mail 
which might be useful in providing identifica- 
tion, and cash the checks in the stores of 
unsuspecting merchants. 

The cashing of such checks is easier than 
one might think. And the gullibility shown 
by businessmen who honor them is amazing. 

Here are a few cases from the files of the 
Secret Service, 


it 1s 
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A505 


GANG ROUNDED UP 


In Detroit the 


recently 





Secret Service 
rounded up a gang of 26 persons who were 
operating a systematic racket in the theft 
and cashing of dependency checks They 
divided the town into districts, so that the 
greatest possible haul might be made on the 
days when checks were due to ar 

The gang, wise in le ways of its craft, 
always stole other mail along with the checks 
to furnish identification in cashing the: 
Two well-dressed women in the mob spe- 
cilalized in forging endorsements and Cash- 
ing the checks, while one of the male gang- 








sters, a Pole, passed those made out to Polish 
beneficiaries 

Here in Washington recently a woman had 
accumulated five Government checks, which 
she had folded away in a small coin purse in 
her handbag. She went into the office of a 
local utility corporation to pay her bill and 
later discovered that her small purse was 
missing. She immediately reported the loss 
to the Treasury 

Soon all five checks, bearing a forgery of 
the woman’s endorsement, were cleared by 
Washington banks and finally reached the 
Treasury, where a Secret Service operative 


was assigned to the casé¢ His successful ap- 
prehension of the thief and forger provides 
an interesting study in Secret Service tech- 
nique 


Starting with virtually no clues, the agent 
went to the utility office and obtained the 
names of five persons who had paid their bills 
immediately after the woman who lost the 


checks. Obviously they were standing in line 
behind her 

Of course, the agent knew, too, the names 
of the suburban stores where the checks had 
been cashed, and learned that they were 


presented by a young woman, who was known 
by sight but not by name to the merchants 
who took them 

The agent, after some investigat eli 
inated four of his five names, and suspicior 
narrowed down to the one young woman He 
learned that she had been seeking a Govern- 


ion me 


ment job Going to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, where she had filled out papers, he 
obtained a sample of her handwriting It 


corresponded with the forged endorsements 


Confronted with this evidence, the woman 
admitted her guilt She now faces grand 
jury indictment as a thief and forger 

Another Washington case 

PAIR WORKED IN TEAM HERE 

Secret Service agents here recently discov- 

ered that a man and woman, working - 


had stolen and forged the endorse- 

18 Govern When 
caught the woman had in her handbag a tack- 
hammer and beer-can opener which she used 
to jimmy mail box 

More astounding, the } 
rity cards made out in the names of each 
payee of 18 checks. Which 


operation 


ments on t checks 


mer 


yair had social-secu- 
e 


the leads up to 


the Secret Service's advice to merchants 
“Don't take social-security cards as iden- 
tification.” 
These can be obtained by any merely on 


application 


While the Secret Service will not 


guaran- 


tee any form of identification, its best advice 
to check-cashiers is: Require, in the case of 
a man, a selective-service registration card; 


in the case of a woman, a ration book bearing 
her signature Such things as cards 
and drivers’ licenses are considered virtually 
worthless as identification 

Although the honest person may at tim 
find it difficult to cash a check 
Service can cite cases showing the an 
gullibility of some merchant 

There is the epic of the deserter from t! 
Army who traveled all over the Un 
long eluding operatives, on money 


lodge 


the Secret 


aZing 


ted States 


extracted 





from unsuspecting merchants This ma 
technique was to buy from a 5-and-10 
a book of perfectly blank checks. In the 
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where the name of the bank was to 
inscribed “Quartermaster's 
Army” (an institution that 
He would make the checks 
payable to any name that might occur to 
his fertile mind and them with the 
imposing signature of “General” or “Col : 
So-and-So 

Incredible as it may seem, he cashed these 
checks in many parts ] 


of the country. 


Ep ice 
be written, he 
B ank of the U.S 
never existed). 


sign 


nel’ 


CHECK-PASSER TRAPPED 


Finally, he was trapped in a peculiar way. 
The Secret Service learned that the man had 
tuberculosis and might seek medical help. 
Hospi were warned to watch for him and 
a notice about him was placed in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

In time, the man appeared at the office of 
a midwestern doctor who had read the no- 
tice in the Journal. After treatment, he 
offered the physician one of his “quarter- 
master’s bank” checks. The Kansas City 
office of the Secret Service was notified and 
apprehended the forger. 

“Why didn’t you vary your technique?” the 

t asked 

“Why should I?” the crook answered. “TI 
didn’t have any trouble with these checks, 
The public is a bunch of dopes.” 

To which Chief Wilson adds emphatically: 

“All criminals are looking for a sucker—and 
it is our duty to try to prevent the public from 
being made suckers. 

“We are in a somewhat different position 
from most law-enforcement agencies. They 
must wait for crimes, and then try to solve 
them. But we, dealing with money and 
checks, can start out by trying to prevent 
crime before it happens, proceeding through 
@ program of education. 

“For instance, in the years before we started 
our ‘Know Your Money’ campaign to teach 
people not to accept counterfeit bills, we sent 
between one thousand and two thousand per- 
sons to prison annually for counterfeiting. 
Last year we jailed only 68. 

“Now we are carrying out the second phase 
of our campaign with the slogan ‘Know Your 
Endorser.’ That is working, too. And the 
same procedure can work in curbing all crimes 
where finances are involved. Naturally, we 
can't apply this theory to crimes of passion 
such as murder, which are often motivated 
on the spur of the moment.” 

With America in the midst of the greatest 
war it ever fought, Chief Wilson is concerned 
with the psych ical and sociological effects 
of the Treasury’s effort to protect Govern- 
ment checks. 

Obviously, he observed, a soldier abroad is 
£o.ng 
penc 
h 


” 


to worry when he learns that the de- 

endency check upon which his family lives 

as been stolen, and his ability as a fighting 
man will be lessened. 

With this in mind, the Secret Service had 
the Office of Dependency Benefits mail out 
with original checks a stuffer advising the 
p2yees how to protect them. Similar warn- 
ings were printed in service magazines, such 
as Yank and Leatherneck. Soldiers fre- 
quently clip these and mail them to their 
families. 

The Secret Service also is spreading its 
check-protection campaign to private busi- 
ness. To date some 2,647 firms, including 
large ones like Du Pont and Dravo (ship- 
builders) are printing on their checks: 
Know Your Endorser. Local police depart- 
ments, newspapers, radio stations, and schools 
are cooperating. 

Chief Wilson sets great store by publicity, 
exviaining: 

“If there is enough information spread by 
the newspapers and radio the public can be 
saved from being victimized by financial 
sharpers. I can point to the analogy of a 
magician. Unless you know his tricks, he 
can fool you, but once you see behind his 


magic you can no longer be deceived.” 








And how can the rightful owner of a Gov- 


asked to cash it protect themselves? 

Chief Wilson has a four-point answer for 
each. 

To those who receive Government checks: 

“1. Have some member of the family at 
home when the checks are due.to be de- 
livered 

“2. Be sure your name is printed clearly on 
the mail box. 

“3. Try to cash. your chceks in the same 
place each month. This will make identi- 
fication eBsier. Merchants are being cau- 
tioned to ask identification. 

“4. Do not endorse your check until you 
are in the presence of the person you will ask 
to cash it.’ 

And to the merchant: 

“1. When a stranger asks you to cash a 
check, insist that he properly identify him- 
self as the rightful payee of that check. 

“2. Before you accept any check, ask your- 
self this question: If this check is returned 
because of a forged endorsement, can I locate 
the forger and recover my loss? 

“3. If a check is already endorsed when it 
is presented to you, insist that it be endorsed 
again in your presence and compare the 
handwriting. 

“4, Have each check initiated by the em- 
ployee who pays out money for it.” 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL]: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
evening I want to discuss briefly the question 
of providing a method by which the soldiers 
can vote in the coming national election. 
May I say in the beginning that every Member 
of Congress is anxious to extend to the soldier 
the fullest possible opportunity to vote, the 
disagreement being only as to the method 
which the Congress should adopt. 

The question of which party the soldier may 
favor was not considered in the drafting of 
our committee bill. The purpose of our bill 
is to give him a chance to vote secretly, legally, 
free from coercion, a ballot like he would vote 
if he were home, a ballot that will be counted 
in his election precinct. 

Contrary to the many false and misleading 
statements that have been hurled against us 
who are supporting the committee bill, and 
of which I am one of the authors, it is a well- 
known fact that no Member of Congress has 
any desire to prevent our soldiers from voting. 

The record of the Congress of the United 
States since the Civil War has been one of 
trying to keep faith with the soldiers. The 
Congress of this country, when other depart- 
ments of government have failed in the past, 
has never failed the soldiers and their depend- 
ents in the history of this Nation. 

The Members of this, the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, have 262 sons and daughters serving 
in this war. They know it is their responsi- 
bility to back the service men and women of 
this Nation at every turn. They are deter- 
mined to do it, and they will do it. 

I should like for you to know that the 
members of the committee, who have held 
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Worley bill and on the House committee 
have approached their duty without 
thought of political advantage and with « 
age and determination. 

Our deliberations have been guided , 
only two thoughts in mind—that we sh 
bring out a bill that squares with the C 
tution, our basic law of government 
far as is possible, with the constitution 
the laws of the various States. 

We wanted to write a bill that, if and wi 
it is enacted into law and the national 
tion has been held under such law, t 
election could not be thrown into 
preme Court, or possibly into the Cx 
for a decision which would delay th 
nouncements of the results for weeks 
maybe months, resulting in chaos in 
country. 

Now, let me explain House committ: 
1285. I think I can best explain the 
sions of the House committee bill by 
a voter who is in the armed cervice in A 
tralia whose home is in Springfield, Nl. ¢ 
bill directs the Secretary of War and the Sec. 
retary of the Navy to place into the h f 
every soldier overseas a post-card app! 
for an absentee ballot not later than A 
15. All the soldier has to do is to writ 
blank space his home address, and in a: 
blank space his present military addre 
sign this printed application for an a 
ballot. On the reverse side of the card 
is addressed to the secretary of his Stat 
shall write in the State from which h 
and this card goes direct to the secret 
state, in this instance, it would be Spri: 
field, Ill. 
at once to the county clerk of his 
county, who files it of record. As scon 
ballots are printed the county clerk m 
ballot to him at his military addre 
same ballot he would vote if he were at ! 

a ballot with all of the names of the c 
dates on it from coroner to President 
would go by air from Springfield, I11., t 
Angeles and from there all ballots 

to the southwest Pacific and to Aust 
would be picked up by Army planes, and t! 
ballots delivered to the military post of 

The soldier would get his ballot 
letter from home; would open it, vote it 
place it in an inner envelope, which 
velope is addressed back to his county clerk 

Ballots would then be picked up by Ar 
planes, flown back to Los Angeles, and wv 
be carried by regular air mail from Los Ar 
to the voter’s home address. 

Our process is just this easy of adminis 
tion. The same process would apply t 
diers in the various camps in the U 
States only that the officials of the Army 
Navy would cause to be distributed the 
postal-card application a month later, 
September 15, with post-card applicat 
and ballots carried by commercial airw: 
instead of Army planes. 

Practically all of the States in the Nat 
are anxious to cooperate with such a Federal 
plan, and, where necessary their Govern 
have indicated their willingness to call sp: 
cial sessions of the legislature in order 
provide a longer time between the primaries 
and the printing of the ballots and the N 
vember election. 

Think of the soldier who has been aw 
from home for a year or more when he recei\ 
this full and complete ballot. Think how it 
will encourage and lift his morale. How he 
will appreciate the fact that the Congress of 


What a boost to his morale this full ar 
complete ballot will be; and then think h 
with all of the talk that has been made ab 
giving the soldier a ballot, how disgusted 
depressed he will be if the Green-Lucas bill 
is enacted. For when election day is cal! 
for his battalion, under the sharp eye of the 
commanding officer he will be handed a b!a 
ballot, with no names of candidates on 
this blank piece of peper that sells him and 


long hearings twice on the Green-Lucas- | his interest short, 








time table proves conclusively that 
ample time between pri- 
and the election to get the balk t to 
ier and back In fact, most States 





ve twice the time that is necessary. 
y of War and the Secretary of 
30th avpointed by the President, 
rving under him, have made state- 


pointing out some great difficulties in 











rting by air these ballots overseas 
I think the best answer to their objections 
lint out that these same ntlemen 


recently boasted that in addition to 
nail they.carried to the soldiers 
n ly 3,000,000 Christmas packages. 
must wonder if their position is not to 
lerable extent influenced by the Pres- 
who opposes our plan. 
It is fair to assume Germany will be out of 
before November. We will then have 
» planes and pilots idle than we know 
to do with. Their excuse and claim 
they fear it will be impossible to trans- 
by plane ballots to the soldiers cannot 
stified on any reasonable premise. It 
not require the transmission of over 200 
f mail by air. We are turning out some 
00 planes a month. 
Now let me explain the Green-Lucas bill. 
bill provides for a short blank piece of 
per without any names on it on which the 
lier would be able to vote only for Presi- 
United States Senator, and his Con- 
ressmen. He could not vote for them unless 
he knew the names of the candidates and, 
uld have to write them in the blank spaces 
ided. 
ection days would be called under this 
at various times for the various military 
rs all over the world and in all of the 
mps in the United States. The men would 
be called upon and handed this short ballot. 
These ballots would be voted, placed in en- 
pes and sent back to the War Ballot 
mmission and then distributed through- 
it the United States to the various States 
and precincts. After they have been returned 
iny States, under our laws, will not be able 
count them. Then the soldiers will find 
it too late that he has not been able to have 
a voice in the political affairs of the country 
he is fighting to defend. 
If the national election is close we might 
ing several States contesting the election 
in the Supreme Court. Such a condition 
uld bring chaos to the Nation and would 
ubtless continue the President in power 
1 a decision was rendered by the high 
t of the land. 
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confiden< 





ted States 





? Of course, the facts 





again he says, 
their primaries too late for the ba 
the Gover 
and are wil 








slatures to make their laws conform 


says, “An absentee 
because the R 





ple this law w: ¢ 
prior to the election in 1942 and never had a 
ance to be adminis 





the solution of this problem is that the re- 
spective States improve their absentee-bal- 
procedures.’ 
Members of Congress, implying by 
’ uncalled for, 
below the dignity of the Chief Executive 
to lessen the 
-ople in representative government 

Again he says, “Our millions of fighting men 
do not have any lobby or pressure 
see that justi 


confidence 


Capitol Hill 
The best 
many laws passed for the soldiers and their 
dependents during the 
liberal mustering-out pay voted 
ingly by the Congress this last week 


the soldiers do not need a lobby to insure that 
the Congress 
and do them fustice 
for the past 


The record of C 
10 years shows far greater sup- 
port for the servicemen than does the reco 
1e Chief Executive. 

Then he charges the Congress with 
ing the passage of legislation on the soldi 


equipment, engine-powered 
because these were in d t 
re | with landing-c1 











Reports to Committee of Forty-eight 
Interested in Food Production 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


r UAL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


no 


! 
Food Production, composed of o1 


epresentative from each State, 
which Congressman LEMKE is chairman 
and I am secretary, met again last Fri- 
day for the purpose of further study 


of the farm machinery situation. MD 


the Representatitves were pre 
ports were given by various 
nt agencies and numerous 


anuiacturet 





Mr. Dave Meek r, Chie f, Farm Machin 
ery Supplies Branch, War Food Admin- 
istration, reported that in the past st« 
copper, and certain other metals wer: 


the limiting factor, but that that was not 
true today. He stated that the problem 
was that of componen 


following favorable steel allocation 


Tons 


He reported the 
1] 





a ated to farm- r ery p odu 
quarte 1942 -<<<<e 
First quarter, 1943 . — 
Second quarter, 1943 — 
Third quarts 1943 ’ a) 
y 1! l qual 19423 - $ 7 
First quarter, 1944--_. i 62 


Authorization for 1944: 1,153,000 tor 


(over-all allocation) to farm-machinery 
production in 1944. He mentioned 
fact that with steel easing up that there 
might be further allocation 


Mr. Meeker caut 


ioned the group not t 


be too optimist because there wa 
shortage of tires, carburetors, ma 

netos, bearings, tractors, en 

combines, engine-powered 
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truck 
neeas, 
He reported the following tractor pro- 

duction, which indicates quite an in- 
crease during the last year, although yet 
inadequate to meet the demands of farm 
production: 
Tractors produced: 

December, 

First quarter, 

Second quarter 

Third quarter, 1943...........-<<= 4 

Fourth quarter, 1943....-----... 56, 573 


The December 
more than 20 000. 

Mr. Meeker pointed out the fact that 
manufacturers started the 1944 produc- 
tion as early as July 1943 in many in- 
stances; in other cases the factories got 
off to a late start; however, the first half 
of the production was rather good, al- 
though not as favorable as he had hoped, 
although it is accelerating at a rapid 
rate. He made the forecast that produc- 
tion would be out in time for seasonal 
use, 

Mr. Meeker stressed the fact that steel 
billets were no problem, yet steel plates 
were very difficult to get fabricated be- 
cause of ship and landing barge con- 
struction. 

Mr. Meeker mentioned the fact that 
steel sheets were hard to secure because 
mills had previously changed over to 
plate production. 

In answer to a query from one of the 
western Congressmen, Mr. Meeker indi- 
cated that he did not anticipate any dif- 
ficulty in securing sufficient power take- 
cff combines, but indicated a shortage of 
the need of the other types. 

LEMKE REPORTS 


WILLIAM LEMKE, Representative from 
North Dakota, reported that he had 
written 50 implement companies and had 
received reports from several of them 
to the effect that they did not have suf- 
ficient allocation of necessary materials, 
others indicated that they were not up to 
schedule and still others indicated a 
labor shortage. He stated that the con- 
gressional group was not only interested 
in allocations, but production as well. He 
mentioned the fact that some firms were 
short of lumber, gears, malleables, 
chains, and so forth. One company re- 
ported to him that it believed too much 
emphasis was being placed on production 
of large implements leaving the one- 
horse farms without sufficient equip- 
ment. 

ROLAND D. DOANE, REPRESENTATIVE OF INGERSOLL 
STEEL, REPORTS 


program, and the airplane-tire 


1943 production was 


Mr. Roland D. Doane, representative 
of Ingersoll Steel, which makes disks and 
other products indicated that their re- 
quirements had been doubled and that 
they were not up to schedule because of 
labor shortages in West Pullman, Il. 
He indicated that the steel supply had 
been insufficient at times. He said his 
plant there was running 900 men short 
and that one-third of the employees 
operating the furnaces were colored wo- 
men. He said his firm had turned down 
a number of Government contracts. 

Mr. W. H. Losch, manager of Losch 
Farm Machinery Supply Co., Jersey 
Shore, Pa., implement distributors, re- 











ported that only 12 combines, 49 tractors 
were allocated to the 8 counties served 
by his company. He said only 464 ensi- 
lage cutters were allocated to the 67 
Pennsylvania counties and that the need 
was much greater. In the State of 
Pennsylvania the corn binder situation 
would be tragic; his area is allotted 6 
ensilage cutters, whereas the need is for 
40. Only 274 potato planters, 428 dig- 
gers, and 6 potato graders were allocated 
to the State, which was entirely inade- 
quate to meet the minimum require- 
ments. 

T. A. Dicus, representing Ferguson Co., 
tractor and implement manufacturers 
and distributors, reported that the farm- 
ers could use more implements than they 
could get. His firm will meet its alloca- 
tion quotas. He said under L—257 that 
18,000 tractors would be turned out. 
Orders would far exceed that. He indi- 
cated a definite improvement in Govern- 
ment red-tape requirements. He voiced 
the opinion that the manpower situa- 
tion was not too serious. His firm makes 
very little for the armed forces. 

Mr. R. E. Van Norstrand, representa- 
tive of Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., said their tractors were moving 
faster than the paint dried on them and 
that none of their equipment was col- 
lecting any dust, 

The general opinion of the members 
of the Forty-eight Interested in Food 
Production was that the War Food Ad- 
ministration should requisition and the 
War Production Board should grant fur- 
ther allocations sufficient to meet the 
needs of the food-production program 
without delay, providing that it did not 
interfere with the prosecution of the war. 
The group stressed the importance of 
food in the war program. 

The War Food Administration officials 
stated that the activities of the Commit- 
tee of Forty-eight Interested in Food 
Production had materially aided the W. 
F. A. and that the efforts of the group 
had proved worth while and very valu- 
able to the food program and the war 
effort. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
discussions on the soldier vote in the 
Congress has warned the States that .it 
may be necessary to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Government to 
make sure that our uniformed forces 
have the opportunity to vote for both the 
Federal and State candidates in the com- 
ing November elections. 

I am proud to call to your attention 
this morning the fact that the State of 
Connecticut has promptly acted on that 
warning and has further liberalized its 
voting laws to give every possible chance 
to every elector in the service an oppor- 
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tunity to exercise his franchise. 
Connecticut General Assembly which 
had been in session all of last weer 
passed a carefully considered soldie, 
vote law to meet every condition it n 
be called upon to make to cooperate 1 
the Federal Government in giving { 
soldier a vote. The telegram to me fy 
Governor Baldwin of my State on § 
urday morning confirms this action; 
RANULF COMPTON, 

Congressman from Connecticut, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Connecticut General Assembly just pas 
soldiers’ vote law making it possible t 
made voters although absent from the § 
to vote a straight, split, or individual car 
date ticket with liberal provisions cor 
ing application for absentee ballots eith¢e 
person before leaving country, by inf 
written request, or by request of relatiy 
friend directed to registrar of voters. B 
simplified as to form and reduced as t 
and weight. Provisions made for using Fs 
eral facilities if provided for distribut 
absentee ballot forms without applica 

RAYMOND E. BALtpwin 
Governor of Connectic 


This action on the part of the St 
of Connecticut may offer an example and 
a method which may prove useful to 
those States which have not been a 
give the soldier-vote question full con- 
sideration, 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of making pri 
sion for the members of our armed force 
in the service to cast their votes in t 
coming elections has become an absorb 
ing issue. Texas is in an attitude som 
what different from that of other Stat« 
Under the constitution of Texas the pay 
ment of a poll tax is required as a con 
dition precedent for voting and this p: 
vision being in the constitution cannot 
be repealed or suspended by an act of 
the legislature. The legislature can sub- 
mit a resolution for that purpose to b: 
voted upon by the legal voters, but su 
a resolution can only be submitted at 
regular session of the legislature. There 
can be no regular session of the Tex 
legislature until January 1945 which will 
be after the next general election. 

In these circumstances, it is plain t 
see that the Governor of Texas, the Hon 
orable Coke Stevenson, is entirely corr« 
in saying that the Legislature of Tex 
cannot legally pass any act to waive the 
constitutional requirement for the pay 
ment of the poll tax to be effective in 
the next election. Unless Congress h 
that authority, there is no way by which 
it can be done. Of course, the State leg 
islature may provide a way for those t 
vote who have paid their poll tax, b 
those who have failed to pay the poil tax 








o 


legally be given this privilege by 
tion. 
war powers of Congress in the 
ution, in part, are as follows: To 
war: to raise and supply armies; 
de and maintain a navy; to make 
r the government and regulation 
land and naval forces; and to make 
which shall be necessary and 
for carrying into execution those 
r those provisions which have 
lv been liberally construed by the 
_ there is little doubt in my mind 
Congress has the authority to pass 
ithorizing those in the armed serv- 
te in elections to take place while 
ire so engaged in war, and to re- 
them of the payment of the poll tax 
t end. Unless Congress does have 
uthority, it is plain to see that all 
ns from Texas engaged in our 
forces who failed to pay their poll 
ill be completely disfranchised, as 
‘tate cannot possibly amend its con- 
on before the next general elec- 


; Tl e Worley bill, in my opinion, is the 


practical proposal before us to au- 
e the soldiers from Texas to cast 
votes in the next general election. 
velieving as I do that it is not in 
ion of the war powers of the Con- 
on and that it does not involve 
question of States’ rights, I shall give 
support unless a more practical 
n can be devised. 





Need for Simplification of Income-Tax 


Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
er leave to extend my remarks, I 
ide in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
tter I have received concerning a re- 


uest I made to the authorities of the 


sury Department to try to simplify 


ncome-tax forms: 


nr 


L 








GENERAL COUNSEL, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1944. 


LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Mr. BeckKworTH: You have 
tht to my attention criticism voiced by 
- 


of your constituents concerning the 
exity of the present income-tax forms, 
This is a subject which has had very con- 
ble attention from the Treasury De- 
ment for some time. You will remember 
it was this Department which as far 

K as 1941 proposed the law making possible 
simplified return form available to the 

t majority of taxpayers. In addition this 
partment has recommended since 1942 
the earned income credit be repealed 
the sake of simplifying tax returns. The 
‘usion of this proposal in both the House 
Senate versions of the current revenue 
is ancther step in the right direction. 
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Likewise this Department opposed the Vic- 
tory tax, in because of the complexity 
which it adds to the taxpayer’s job of com- 
puting his taxes. We have repeatedly advo- 
cated the repeal 
complications which it 


et 





of the tax, pointing to 
In 


the 


presents 


addi- 








tion we have urged the ar zama e 
normal tax and surtax so that th yer 
may have but one computation t n 
place of the involved procedure he Ww 


follow 

Of course, this year much of the cx 
in the tax forms is attributabie 
giveness provisions of the Curre 
ment Act. When the tran: 
system of collecting taxes to the current col- 
lection method is completed these problems 
will cease to complicate the return forms 

This illustrates, however, the reason for 
complexity of the forms. Special tax treat- 
ment for different kinds of income, deductions 
which are limited to a percentage of income, 
provisions for carrying over or carrying back 
losses from one year to another year, all re- 
quire special handling 

To enable the taxpayer to cope with these 
problems, the present income-tax forms have 
been arranged in such a way that the tax- 
payer, by following the forms and accompany- 
ing instructions, can be sure that each item is 
given the treatment required by the law. 
Since it would be necessary for him to go 
through these calculations in arriving at a 
statement of his income tax, it better 
that they appear where they can be examined 
and checked. I am not trying to justify the 
host of special devices in the law. They have 
been enacted from time to time in response 
to the urging of first this group and then 
of that group. I am merely trying to indi- 
cate that so long as they are part of the law 
they must be taken into account by the tax- 
payer to accurately state his taxable income 
and, therefore, he may as well show the Gov- 
ernment the computations by which he ar- 
rives at his tax 

You may have noted that a tax bill to 
follow the current bill has been talked of 
as a tax simplification bill. I am in hope 
that in the present climate of opinion much 
can be accomplished to clear up the law and 
thus to simplify the forms. We have been 
preparing for it by asking men with prac- 
tical experience in the field to review the 
whole subject and make their recommenda- 
tions and our staff is working diligently on 
the subject. We shall therefore be prepared 
to add to the suggestions for simplification 
which we have already made. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDOLPH E. PAut 
General Counsel, 


mplexity 
the for- 
nt Tax Pay- 
ition from the old 


to 


is 





Jap Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, few things 
have happened in this war which so 
shocked the American people as the Jap 
atrocities on the heroic defenders of 
Bataan. Actual accounts of the mass 
murder of thousands of American and 
Filipino troops after the surrender were 
brought back by American officers who 
escaped to tell the awful truth. Deliber- 
ate murder of helpless captives by starv- 
ing, torture, and neglect; the fiendish 
glee of Jap ghouls who harrowed their 
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Jeath< all 
ceauns, all § 


prisoners to their 
terrible for belief. 
true. 

In this country there is a mighty surg 
of indignation. Our sympathy 
to all the families of the victims 
fought and suffered and died for us 
are choked by wrath against the 

riminals. 

But our anger will not help the dead, 
will not hurt the guilty Japs. Emotion is 
not enough. We must do something 
about it, more than swear or weep. 

Here at home we may feel there is noth- 


goes oul 


who 
We 


bestial 


ing much wecando. Butthereis. Noth- 
ing very dramatic and nothing heroic, 
certainly. But we can help win the war. 


The fighting front does depend on the 
home front. And we are the home 
front—all of us little people, doing little 
jobs, which add up to such a vastly im- 
portant total. 

We make the home morale, which sus- 
tains or undermines t spirit of our 
fighting men at sea and in the skies and 
in the fox holes and in the prison camps. 
We can strengthen that morale. We can 
be ashamed to think, much less speak, of 
our own petty inconveniences and minor 
sacrifices compared with the real sacri- 


h 
he 


fices. We can refrain from the partisan 
bickering that wears away national 
unity. 


We can put an end to strikes and slow- 


downs that hold back production. We 
can stop the profiteering and selfish 


maneuvering for business advantage. 
We can speed up the flow of planes and 
munitions and ships, without which our 
Army and Navy cannot avenge the vic- 
tims of prison camps in the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, with silent supplication 
for the strength with which to destroy 
this foul foe and all his works, we can 
steel ourselves for the long wait until 
the death blow can be delivered. What 
a blessed relief it would be if we could 
turn on those Jap fiends who have 
starved and tortured and murdered our 
men in the prison camps and wipe them 
out tomorrow. But blind anger will not 
finish the job. It may only delay the 
final destruction of the enemy. Our task 
is long and hard. “here is no quick way. 
The steady way is the sure way. 





The Fate of Purges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Spveak- 
er, under leave to extend my remart I 
offer the following timely editorial from 


the Chicago Tribune of January 27, 


THE FATE OF PURGES 


mmittee of the C. I 
I 


The political action c: 


O. which has been meet in Chicago 1 
the chairmanship of Sidn Hi 

cided to postpone the issuance « 

the Senators and Rep: 

wishes driven from public lif 


intimations that the subject will 
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further study and that eventually the purge 
list will be issued from New York or Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, Mr. Hillman contented 
himself with an attack on Senator Tart. 

It doesn't make much difference when or 
whether Mr. Hillman publishes his list. By 
this time it ought to be pretty apparent to 
anyone that the American voters do not obey 
instructions to purge officeholders who have 
earned somebody's displea by thwarting 
his greed for power. The Antisaloon League 
had some success with its purges years ago; 
the experience may well have served as a 
warning to the voters never again to pay at- 
tention to such self-appointed monitors. 

President Wilson, in the hour of victory 
in the last war, sought to purge Congress of 
the Republican opposition and for his pains 
saw the election of a Republican majority. 
President Roosevelt sought to purge Con- 
gress of the men who had opposed his Court- 
packing venture and he, too, suffered a sharp 
set-back. Mr. Wilikie tried to purge the Re- 
publican Party of its honest Republicans 
and got less than nowhere. 

Mr. Hillman seems to think that what these 
men couldn't accomplish he can do with the 
#5,000,000 slush fund that the C. I. O. is sup- 
posed to be raising. That’s a lot of money, 
but the Congressmen don't seem to be wor- 
ried and they have no reason to be. The fact 
is, whether Mr. Hillman knows it or not, 
that the C. I. O. will have the greatest diffi- 
culty delivering its own members for Mr. 
Roosevelt and his rubber stamps. The mem- 
bers were Americans before they joined the 
Cc. I. O., many of them against their wills, 
and they are not accustomed to taking orders 
on how they shall vote. As the realization 
grows that the stakes in this campaign are 
the independence of the United States and 
the preservation of its prosperity and its 
liberties, Mr. Hillman is going to have to talk 
fast to hold even his dues payers in line 
with their own money. 

At the same time it is obvious that the 
Cc. I. O.’s political support is, in the vast 
majority of the congressional districts, a 
liability rather than an asset. The farmers 
fear it; the urban middle classes distrust it; 
railroad workers, coal miners, and a substan- 
tial group in the A. F. of L. hate it. The 
more strident Mr. Hillman’s political action- 
ists become in the campaign the more dam- 
age they are likely to do their cause. 

The people of this country don’t like 
purges and don’t like the kind of Self- 
anointed prophets who run them. Evidently 
the C. I. O. is going to have to learn this 
lesson the hard way. 


Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article by Frank R. Kent 
regarding the pending legislation relat- 
ing to voting privileges for the personnel 
of our armed forces, which appeared in 
the January 28, 1944, edition of the 
Washington Evening Star: 


THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(Frank R. Kent) 


The vigor and enthusiasm with which 
the administration is pressing the bill by 
which it is proposed to have our soldiers 








and sailors vote this fall for Federal officials 
only and under Federal supervision, is greater 
than it has exhibited for any other legislative 
proposal since we entered the war. 

The President has put his full personal 
strength behind it, as witness his violent and 
denunciatory message to Congress. If he 
would do half as much for his national serv- 
ice recommendation, which is far more vital, 
it might easily go through. Stimulated from 
the White House, members of his Cabinet 
are actively urging his particular soldier vote 
bill. Byt more significant is the eagerness 
of the White House political aides and fourth- 
term strategists. As a result, the Roosevelt 
House and Senate leaders, who have been 
lukewarm to other Presidentially recom- 
mended measures, are right “up in the collar” 
on this one. 

It would be pleasant to record that all this 
administration concentration is inspired by 
the lofty desire that the men in the armed 
services should not be deprived of their right 
to vote while fighting for their country, and 
that there is no political purpose to be served 
in the Green-Lucas program. But one has 
to be gullible, indeed, to believe that. Pri- 
vately, the New Deal politicians make no 
secret of their expectations from the sort of 
bill they are pushing. Some of them think 
that the President’s message is the best 
campaign speech he will make this year. 
Senator Tart has sound grounds for his com- 
ment on it. 

Once his bill is through, the New Dealers 
argue, there need be no worry about the suc- 
cess of the fourth-term effort. The soldier 
vote will put it in the bag. That is their 
belief and it must be admitted there is con- 
siderable ground upon which to base it. One 
extraordinary pro-Roosevelt advantage is ob- 
vious. Clearly the appeal, “Stand by the 
Commander in Chief,” upon which the fourth 
termers are seeking to justify their attempt, 
will be much stronger with the men in uni- 
form than with others. 

There are two reasons. One is that be- 
tween the Army special service and the 
O. W. I. Foreign Service there is no way to 
get any political information to the armed 
forces abroad which the administration 
thinks undesirable for them to have. The 
whole business is bottled up and no amount 
of breast-beating protests of how pure the 
hearts of the administration's propagandists 
and how nonpartisan they intend to be alters 
that situation. It is a set-up that precludes 
anything like an effective presentation of 
facts unfavorable to a fourth-term candi- 
dacy—and there is no use pretending it is 
not. 

There is also the consideration that the 
Army and Navy are always concerned in 
keeping up morale. From their standpoint, 
it would seem an evidence of poor morale for 
the troops to vote against the Commander in 
Chief while the war is on. There would be 
a natural disinclination to do that anyhow. 
Furthermore, it is contended, the high mili- 
tary and naval authorities prefer to have no 
change and this feeling is certain to seep 
down through the subordinate officers to the 
ranks. In brief, an election conducted 
among the uniformed men, as it is proposed 
to conduct this one, is a one-sided affair and 
there is no way to make it otherwise, which 
is why the fourth termers chortle over the 
situation. In their view the message was a 
superb political stroke. 

Fully aware of all this, the Republicans and 
anti-fourth-term Democrats are suffering a 
good deal of pain. They dislike intensely 
having the other side put them in the posi- 
tion of opposing the vote for uniformed men. 
Everybody wants the uniformed men to vote, 
but that does not make it less distasteful to 
the Roosevelt opposition to know that whole- 
sale delivery of the uniformed vote to Mr. 
Roosevelt is being planned. 

Conceding the handicaps under which the 
bill would put them, the Republicans have 
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been trying to effect a compromise by w) 
to some degree, these can be nullified. 
whatever the bill’s final form, there is n 
wholly to offset: (1) The advantage of ; 
Roosevelt position as Commander in Cl 
(2) the inability to get to the soldiers 
an effective presentation of the failur 
Roosevelt’s management of the war 
home front, and the disastrous effects o; 
lack of a labor policy on the whole wae; 
ture. However, these things do not i 
refusing the soldiers the vote and, in th 

@ bill will be passed. About all the R 
licans can do, then, is to make the } 
it, though there just will be no way f 
Republican candidate to get his casi 
before the troops. 

With Mr. Roosevelt, of course, there | 
necessity to advertise his personality ; 
the other side is unable to campaig: 
friends think the Commander in Chief 
ment is about all he needs, and that | 
has to be made. That is the way they r 
Of course, a considerable number of so! 
are not yet of voting age; 
number will not bother to vote, and a « 
siderable number will vote against Mr. R 
velt. But allowing for all that, the ; 


h 


tage still will be with the President. It may 
not elect him, but it certainly will help him 


There Is No Middle Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 
most startling Capital news of the v 
was the special message from th« 
dent on the soldier-vote question. 
it was startling in that he had c 
this same subject in his state of the Ll 
ion address read to Congress by clerk 
both Houses and delivered over th: 
to the Nation. He criticized the con 
tutional State method of voting as con 


Kellar bill as fraud on the servicemen. 
He had every right in the world to : 
his message to Congress. He has 
privilege to state his views on legisla! 
like any citizen. 

Irrespective of what was intended, th 
whole bold truth is that the prop 
legislation for e Federal ballot vio! 
both the spirit and the letter of the Con 
stitution of the United States, which 
every public official has sworn to uphold 
and defend. There is no middle ground 
There is no compromise with policies 
which would destroy the foundation o! 
the Nation by abrogating the supreme 
law of the land. 

Regardless of the fact that the Whi 
House statement may have contributed 
to the endorsement of the Federal ba! 
by many people, it is my judgment that 
they are not fully cognizant of the irre) 
arable injury that may be inflicted 
the imposition of this ballot upon the 
States. All Southerners abhor the 
treatment to which the South was sub- 
jected by carpetbaggers and destructive 
influences following the War between 
the States and are determined that 
there shall be no repetition. Advocates 








of the Federal ballot bill would supplant 
State rights and constitutional proc- 
esses with a central Government ballot 
commission, a bureaucratic agency, 
whose swarms of hired hands would at- 
tempt to dictate to the people of the 

reign States on matters which are 

rved to them and to the people them- 


» vote for the Federal ballot bill 
would be just as destructive to the Con- 
ition of the United States as to sup- 
rt legislation which would say that it 
nlawful to worship God in accordance 
with one’s own conscience. If Congress 
could break down one constitutional pro- 
vision, it could enact a law that the Gov- 
erpment can acquire the land of the cit- 
izen without compensating such owner. 
If ction qualifications can be written 
by the Congress, would it not be just as 
} ynable for Congress to say that those 
ns of the Constitution providing 
f ‘om of speech and of the press, and 
the right of the people to peaceably as- 
emble can also be taken away? 

It may be politically unpopular to op- 
the administration on this issue, but 
t litical future of any person has no 
place in the determination of so vital a 
question. 

The State plan is far superior to the 
bob-tail Federal ballot since the serv- 

men can vote for every office from 
constable to President, instead of for 
only Federal offices. The men and 

men in the armed forces are fighting 
to uphold our Constitution and the 
American way of life. Iam not going to 
be a party to break it down while they 





Iowa Absent Voters’ Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a telegram received from 
Hon, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, advising me of the action 
taken by the special session of the Iowa 
General Assembly in the matter of 
amendment of the Iowa voters’ law: 


Des Mornes, Iowa, January 29, 1944. 
CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The Iowa absent-voters’ law, as amended 
the special session just concluded, pro- 
ides ample time for Iowa voters in the armed 
forces at home and abroad to vote at the 
primary election and for national, State, and 
county officers at the general election in 1944. 
All other Iowa voters in this country also 
ive ample time. Other States have made, 
and I am sure most of the remainder will 
make, such provision. 

Certainly the armed forces have a right to 
know the names of all of those who are can- 
didates for office, and have a right to full 
participation in the nomination of those can- 
didates as well as to participate in their 
election, 


Hon 


he 


} 


| 
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Any Federal law providing only a blank 
ballot for President and Members of the Con- 
gress without the names of the respective 
candidates and providing for write-in voting 
only, would not only deny voters the op- 
portunity to vote for State and county offl- 
cials, but would be in total disregard an 
probably violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion as well as the constitutions and laws of 
all the States. Surely nothing could be more 
of a fraud on the members of the armed 
forces and the basic American rights of fran- 
chise than this. 

Any Federal legislation should aid the 
States to give full voting opportunity to serv- 
icemen rather than to restrict these oppor- 
tunities. 

In any case there can be no sound, im- 
partial reason for a Federal ballot except 
for use by servicemen from States which do 


not provide adequate opportunity for absent 
voting. 


Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Governor of Iowa, 


LS 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
editorials in the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of December 12, 1943, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, December 4, 1943, the Bangor 
Daily News, Bangor, Maine, January 4, 
1944, and the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan- 
uary 5, 1944, all relative to one of our 
governmental agencies, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the news- 
papers of the country are taking cogni- 
zance of the actions of this governmental 
department, and I think it is time that the 
Congress begin to take cognizance of 
some of its actions and take the necessary 
steps to stop their high-handed methods, 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of Decem- 
ber 12, 1943] 


THE OUTWORN F.C. C. 


The Federal Communications Commission 
Was described at a recent session of a House 
investigating committee in Washington as 
a haven for draft dodgers. 

One employee reported that it took all of 
his persuasive power to keep the Commission 
from obtaining a draft deferment for him, 
despite the fact that he was a IV-F, judged 
unfit for military service because of physical 
defects 

This employee told also how the F. C. C, 
engaged in needless duplication of radio in- 
telligence work already done by the Coast 
Guard. He said that he was told the Com- 
mission wanted its employees to appear busy 
so that it might secure larger appropriations 
from Congress and so that the employees 
would not have to go into the Army. 

As far as made-work is concerned, there is 
little difference between F. C. C. and the 
defunct W. P. A. except in the size of the 
projects. From its legitimate task of policing 
of the airplanes, F. C. C. has turned to cen- 
sorship, political activities, radio spy work, 


regimentation of broadcasters, and sociolog- 





Congress, and all 


keep order in the broadcasting i 


for the F. C. C 
industry, 
America, 
the Commission. 
in operation bef< 
comes and the industry is able to resume 


only a 

channels 
and 
must be made to 
ference 
into 


channels 


physical properties 


magazines. 
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ical readjustment of the ownership of radio 


t 


stations and communications facilities 


None of these jobs was delegated to it by 


yf them were ur 





g idertaken as 
the result of New Deal conniving. When the 
F. C. C. asks for more money, it is to pur- 
sue these New Deal objectives and not to 


dustry. 
In fact, whatever need there may have been 

is disappearing. The radio 
of the most progressive in 
tting the ground fr 


one 
is cu om under 
Frequency modulation was 


re the war, and when peace 


frequency modulation development, Congress 
will be able to junk the F. C. C. and end 
its expensive political and s zical ex- 


periments. 


F. C. C. came into being because there are 
limited number of 

available to regular 
communications 


transmission 
broadcasters, 
stations, and they 
ut inter- 
When frequency modulation com 
own, the number of 
will be almost unli 


to 
share them with 
i 5 
broadcasting 


mited 


its 


ind the 


possibility of interference between itions 
will be remote. Licensing will not be needed. 
A frequency-modulation broadcaster can 
have a full property right, not only to hi: 


but to his 


well, and there will be more than enough « 
the latter to go around 

The FM broadcasters can be regulated as 
far as their programs and operating tech- 


nique are concerned 
govern 


by 
the publication 


the same 
of new 
It costs much le 


pay and 
ss to build and 


papers 











operate a frequency-modulation station than 
it does to build and mai 1 a similar 
Station of the type now in general us¢ The 
fidelity of the broadcasting is so much 
greater that frequency modulation appears 
certain to supplant the regular broadcast- 


ing of today in most parts of the country. 
The few commercial transmis n systems 
that retain their original broadcasting equip- 
ment for distance-covering purposes can 
regulated adequately by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has a much 
more savory reputation for impartiality and 
efficiency than the F. C. C., and is too busy 
maintaining that reputation to embark on 


be 


New Deal social reforms. 

With its only excuse for existence erased 
by the progress of the industry it was set 
up to regulate, the F. C. C. can sink back into 


oblivion alongside its New Deal counts 
the W. P. A. 


rpart, 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
December 4, 1943] 
F. C. C. AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 
Eugene Garey, counsel for the House com- 
mittee investigating the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, has charged that James 
L. Fly, chairman of the F. C. C., interfered 
with attempts of the Navy to halt Japanese 
broadcasts from Hawaii before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. At another session of the same 





Committee, T. A. M. Craven, an F. C. C. com- 
missioner, testified that a Navy Officer had 


been “practically cashiered and put on the 
retired list’ for opposing Fly. 

Testimony did not link the two incidents, 
but Garey said that Rear Admiral Stanford C. 
Hooper, retired, reported that Fly “blasted” 
the Navy for going beyond its authority in 
attempting to halt the Japanese broadcasts 
Hooper was sent to inactive duty soon after 
Pearl Harbor. 

The F. C. C. is a bureau set up by Congress 
to regulate the radio broadcasting industry. 
Its primary duty is to allocate frequencies 
and power permits to broad ations 


ting st 


so that each broadcaster may be heard and 
chaos will not result. § after the New 
Deal embarked on its social reforms, the 
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F. C. C. picked the phrase “for the public 
good” somewhere out of its congressional 
charter and set off on a program of totali- 
tarian conduct with that as its excuse. 

The F. C. C. interfered with the establish- 
ment of American communication systems in 
north Africa, which resulted in what amounts 
to a British monopoly on the news Americans 
receive from the southern European war 
front. Even in peacetime it began a censor- 
ship of radio programs that Congress cer- 
tainly had not delegated to it. 

Through the method of issuing short-term 
broadcasting licenses, good only for a period 


of months, it intimidates broadcasters. Mr. 
Garey has also charged that the F. C. C. inter- 
fered with the selection of personnel in some 


radio stations. F. C. C. said that it did all 
these things “for the public good.” 

It will be interesting to see whether that 
same explanation is offered when F. C. C. an- 
swers the charge that it championed the cause 
of Japanese broadcasting in Hawail. 





[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
January 4, 1944] 


FLY AND FLY-BY-NIGHT 


No; the scene is not Berlin. Nor Tokyo. 
The scene is largely Washington and wholly 
American. Yet here and now a high Navy 
official—that’s as near as the press is per- 
mitted to identify him—stands publicly ac- 
cused of having practically cashiered out of 
the Navy, an officer of that Navy because— 
get this—he dared to oppose the will of James 
Lawrence Fly, Federal Communications Com- 
mission Chairman. And there’s nothing to be 
done about it. Congress, representing the 
public, cannot inquire into the matter be- 
cause Army and Navy officials have been 
forbidden by Executive order to appear be- 
fore the investigating committee. 

What was it the late Huey Long, an ex- 
pert on fascism, is supposed to have told an 
associate? “When fascism comes to America, 
it will come in the guise of antifascism.” 
Huey had his faults—grave ones—but he knew 
a thing or two about dictatorship; he was a 
dictator himself. 

P. S—It took Federal Communications 
Commission agents a year to locate an illegal 
fly-by-night broadcasting station, in a little 
North Carolina mountain town, which was 
on the air for an hour every day. And the 
operator held an F. C. C. amateur’s license. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
January 5, 1944] 
HIGH-RIDING F. C. C. CAN GO TOO FAR 


Reports that the dictatorial Federal Com- 
munications Commission may vote to op- 
pose, as a matter of general policy, further 
expansion by newspapers in the field of 
broadcasting and radio station ownership, 
are definitely disturbing. 

It does not readily appear why newspapers 


should be thus unfairly discriminated 
against, nor is it clear that the F. C. C. 
has authority under the law to rule our 


newspapers from radio station ownership in 
the future. 

It seems to us that if a newspaper wants 
to broadcast news or opinion it has as much 
right to license as an individual or group of 
individuals that has the same objective in 
view. 

To bar a newspaper from the radio fleld 
just because it is a newspaper, whether or 
not on the ridiculous basis that newspaper 
broadcasting might sometime lead to a 
“monopoly,” would be an invasion of funda- 
mental American rights. 

The F. C. C., under the chairmanship of 
James Lawrence Fly, has distinguished itself 
by its arrogant, domineering attitude in vir- 
tually all phases of radio, including licenses 
and programs, 
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If it attempts to discriminate against 
newspapers in station ownership Congress 
should move quickly to nullify such high- 
riding tactics. 





In Righteous Wrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Sioux City Journal of January 
29, 1944: 

IN RIGHTEOUS WRATH 


When, with Nazi Germany made impotent 
in unconditional surrender, the full power of 
British-American might is hurled against the 
uncivilized Japanese, let no one anywhere 
protest, for whatever is done to destroy this 
foul enemy will be justified. The wrath of 
the British and ourselves will be a righteous 
one, and it will be expressed to the fullest 
extent of the offensive power of these great 
nations, whose nationals, held as prisoners of 
war, have been treated with such brutality 
by their captors. 

Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, speaking 
solemnly in London before the House of Com- 
mons, declared thousands of British troops 
had died as prisoners of the Japanese after 
being brutally mistreated. He uttered this 
stern warning: “Let the Japanese Govern- 
ment refiect that in time to come the record 
of their military authorities in this war will 
not be forgotten.” 

What attitude our own Government in 
Washington will take is for the authorities 
to say. It would be, however, unnatural if 
they did not feel, with the shocking story 
of enemy barbarities told and verified, as 
do the British, if they, too, did not promise 
this nation and people that they would not 
forget these inhumanities and make the Japa- 
nese pay for what they have done. And 
nothing in the way of punishment of which 
we and the British as civilized people could 
approve and bring ourselves to inflict upon 
this enemy would be, or could be, too severe. 

There can be no doubt as to the truth 
of the atrocity stories that have been told. 
Dozens, scores of American and British civil- 
ians and soldiers have reported the acts of 
the brutal Japanese. Men of high military 
rank and private soldiers have told what 
the Japanese did, how they humiliated and 
tortured helpless prisoners in their power, 
starving and beating and degrading them 
until they must have welcomed death and 
the relief it would bring. 

That is the kind of enemy we face in the 
Pacific theater of war, a beast in human 
form that is utterly without honor, or mercy, 
or the decency that comes with civilization. 
This ruthless foe, whose own nationals that 
have fallen into British and American hands 
have been treated in a kindly manner, who 
have suffered no imposition, has taken keen 
delight in the torture of our men and women 
they captured. The revolting story of what 
happened to the gallant defenders of Bataan 

and Corregidor only increases the wrath of 
our Nation and people provoked by the foul 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Let that wrath con- 
tinue and when the time comes to strike 
more powerful blows at this enemy, let no 
one anywhere plead for him, for he deserves 
no mercy. He has invited his own destruc- 
tion. 





Americans, reading the horror story of : 
unbelievable cruelties practiced by the J 
nese, will let their thoughts go back to ¢ 
and the conference held there, with Presj 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek solemn)~ 
agreeing that the Japanese must and shall be 
herded back to their own islands, givine , 
all their conquests and accepting a p! 
a demoted world power. By all mean 
should be no abandonment of that | 
Let it crush and grind and torture if it , 
the nation and its people who have 
these things to gallant, decent, civilize, 
American and British fighting men wh 
came captives. 

Americans who feel this way about it ; 
as well be prepared, however, for the dev: 
ment of a sentiment here in favor of less 
harsh treatment of this enemy. Alread ‘ 
almost one can hear the suggestion “But + 2 
must be some good Japanese. Let wu 
merciful to them.” Good Japanese. Y 
perhaps there are some good ones some 
Our fighting men have given a good ac 
of themselves when the odds were not over. 
whelmingly against them, and every dead 
Japanese was transformed into a good 
Real Americans, aflame with the re 
truth of enemy atrocities, will go no { 
than that. 


J 





Overall Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a 
letter concerning a shortage of overal! 
in certain areas: 


War Propuction Boarp 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. BrecKworTH: Mr. Nelson |! 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of Jan- 
uary 12, in connection with the shortages 
you have recently found to exist in over- 
alls in certain areas in your State. 

The overall situation has been a major 
problem for our office for some time, and 
we are still seeking an adequate solution 

The essential problem arises from a greatly 
reduced supply of material at the grey goods 
level because of the burden of military needs. 
This problem is further complicated by the 
fact that the work-clothes industry is nor- 
mally a low-wage industry and under present 
conditions, the resulting labor turn-over is 
exceptionally high. 

The overall industry is now stud) 
methods for increasing the flow of work 
clothing under a maximum production pro- 
gram, and it is our intention to pursue this 
study to a proper conclusion upon rec 


dations, 

We are further planning to provide ev 
assistance in securing material and neces- 
sary manpower as soon as the resulting pro- 
gram is determined. Price action where re- 
quired, will also be requested from O. P. A 

I appreciate your calling this matter | 
our attention and wish to assure you t! 
we are doing everything which can be 4 
to provide an adequate solution as prom} 
as possible. 
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I hope you will call on us if we can be of 
ny further assistance to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. D. WHITESIDE, 
Vice Chairman for Civilian Requirements, 


South Carolina and the New Year, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD. Linclude the following article by Olin 
D. Johnston, Governor of South Caro- 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE NEW YEAR, 1944 


Olin D. Johnston, Governor of South 
Carolina) 


We feel that South Carolina is emerging as 
a great industrial and agricultural leader in 
» Nation. We look forward to the post- 
war period, confident that we shall progress 
a definite way which will be helpful to our 
tion. Our State is rich in its history and 
lition, holding a unique distinction as 
sing one of the Thirteen Original States, 
d along with our historical background, 
we are planning for a post-war program that 
give greater opportunity to the young 
1en and women who are now serving in the 
umed forces of their country and who we 
pe soon will return from a victorious war 
take their rightful places in our State and 
Nation. 
The present war finds South Carolina do- 
g its full share at home and on every far- 
flung battlefield. Our industries and fac- 
ries have geared themselves to a maxi- 
mum war production which today is fur- 
nishing the necessary equipment and food 
to help our armed forces in this great strug- 
gle. Many of our factories and industries 
have won the high award of the Army and 
Navy E and have in other ways been honored 
for the efforts which they have put forward 
n this war crisis. 
I am happy to report that in our State 
there has been no serious trouble to impede 
war effort. Capital and labor have 
worked together in full cooperation and each 
has put first the winning of this war. 
In South Carolina the legislature has set 
up a Preparedness for Peace Commission. 
This commission has made plans to prepare 
for the return of our armed forces to civilian 
life. It is also engaged in investigating and 
recommending solutions to the tax problem 
f our State. In South Carolina there is to- 
day no State tax on real estate. While thou- 
sands of our sons and daughters are engaged 
n this great war, our farmers have been 
fighting the battle on the home front and 
have been producing the necessary food, not 
only to feed the armed forces at home and 
abroad but also the people at home have 
lived in prosperity and happiness. The sons 
and daughters of our laboring people, like 
the sons and daughters of our farmers, have 
taken their places on land, on sea, and in 
the air to combat the enemies of democracy, 
and while these sons and daughters are carry- 
ing the battle to the enemy, the fathers and 
mothers of these boys and girls are working 
in mills and in the fields to produce what 
is necessary to win an all-out victory. 
The people of our State in every bond drive 
and in every war-fund request have willingly 
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met and even surpassed the quota assigned 
to them. The State of South Carolina is in 
the best financial condition since the be- 
ginning of its history. We have not only 
met all of our outstanding obligations and 
debts but have in our sinking fund a large 
surplus. 

Our State highway system is one of the 
best in the Nation and during the post-war 
period, with the surplus we have created, we 
expect to build up a better system, and with 
the full cooperation of the legislature, the 
Governor and the highway department, we 
will move on to assure our people of the finest 
system of transportation for highways in our 
country. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion to a news item appearing in a recent 
issue of the Stars and Stripes: 


Lest THEY Forcet, Back Homr—E 
SoLpigr WANTs To VOTE, 
Asout It, EITHER 


(By Earl Mazo) 


The average American soldier in the E. T.O 
wants to vote in the forthcoming Presiden- 
tial elections. And he would like it well 
understood at home that he wants no polit- 
ical manipulations to prevent that vote. 

Perhaps the best expression of the general 
feeling on this subject, gathered in conversa- 
tions with officers and men of all services in 
the last 2 weeks, was made by Capt. Carl! P. 
Geis, of Salem, Oreg., a fighter pilot who 
was decorated with the D. S. C. for action 
against the Japs in the Philippines. 

“I can’t see the difference between being 
a@ citizen at home or over here,” he said. “If 
anything, I feel I have more right to vote 
now than ever before.” 

Sgt. Jack Goldner, of Brooklyn, who is in 
the engineers, added,“* * * and the poli- 
ticians trying to block that vote had better 
watch themselves. A lot of us will be coming 
out of this war, and we won't easily forget 
those sly maneuvers on the part of some peo- 
ple to take our voting privileges from us.” 


INFORMATION PLEASE, TOO 


Capt. Charles Shaw, of Cody, Wyo., a Fort- 
ress navigator, pointed out that with the vote 
the American forces overseas should be given 
full information on all points of the cam- 
paign and all the arguments on both sides 
of every issue discussed. 

And Second Lt. Hugh Cuttell, a Fortress 
bombardier, added another twist: “I’m just 
21 and this will be my first chance to vote. 
If I’m still overseas, I surely don’t want to 
miss that chance.” 

A soldier from Georgia said, “I figure if I'm 
good enough to fight for my country, I’m good 
enough to vote for the people who will be 
put up to run it.” And a WAC private first- 
class added that she couldn’t see “what the 
argument is about. We're citizens, and that 
is that.” 

Master Sgt. Richard D. Williams, of Tampa, 
Fla., a Liberator crew chief, said he personally 
didn’t want to vote in local elections until 
the war was won, “but the national elections 
are, different. We all are a part of that.” 

To the average soldier the question of 
whether the States or Federal Government 
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controlled the voting was unimportant. “All 
that the fellows I know are interested in is 
voting, and doing it right without any red 
tape and mixups to kil" our votes,” said Staff 
Sgt. Roger Palmei, Grand Island, Nebr., 
Fortress tail gunner 

Second Lt. Edward R. Ryan, of Los Angeles 
a Mustang pilot, said, “I guess many million 
of the best men in the country would be 
on the shelf, so to speak, if we aren't all 
to vote. After all we're going to have t 
in the United States of America after 
thing is over, and I for one want 
to say about whom we live under.” 

Master Sgt. Oliver T. McNiell, Jr., of F 
boro, Mass., an instrument specialist 
bomber station, went further when he said: 
“I don’t want to go home and have to fight 
over again there for the things we're battli 
about over here. That's why I want 
sure to register what I have on my 
the elections.” 

Corp. Eugene E. Pierre eattle, Wash., 
asked, “Who should be more concerned with 
the future of America than we young people 
inthe Army? And how can we better express 
what we want than through our vote? I 
definitely want to vote just like I always have. 
They say it is complicated and mixed up, 
when it really isn't. The people at home 
owe it to us to make our voting as simple as 
possible, but most of all they ought to realize 


of § 


that we have as much right to vote as they 
do.” 


Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, of course, I 
am in favor of the soldiers voting. Who 
has a better right to vote than the men 
fighting for their country? That is not 
the question involved. What is involved 
is whether we are to aid the soldiers in 
their voting, or whether we are to set 
up a new bureaucratic control over their 
votes. Whether intended or not, a fed- 
erally operated and controlled voting 
System, outside of the constitutional 
framework set up for elections, will have 
the effect of coercing and intimidating 
the voters fh uniform. 

What the Federal Government should 
and must do is to be of assistance to 
those in service who desire to vote, but 
not supervise their voting. The United 
States must facilitate the distribution of 
State ballots to ail those in the service 
who are eligible to vote, no matter where 
such soldiers, sailors, or marines are, 
and then collect and return those ballots 
to the various States to be counted under 
State supervision. That is all that the 
soldiers want done. 

As a matter of fact, I have been im- 
pressed from the letters I receive from 
soldiers with their lack of any intense 
desire for the vote beyond the rights they 
now have. 

We in Congress are far more excited 
about this matter than the soldiers are. 
Most of them with whom I have talked 
as well as those from whom I have heard 
by letter, are opposed to setting up any 
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new Federal election system. They feel 
that if they want to vote, most of them 
can through the regular absentee system 
in their States. 


Many express a fear of the effect of a | 7 


drive for soldier votes as likely to create 
political campaigns within their camps 
and on board ships, with consequent 
heated arguments, dissention, and 
grouping of cliques by political factions, 

If this happens, it will be most unfor- 
tunate, if not tragic. If there is any 
place that there should not be party 
politics, it is in the military services. 

Yet, how can this be avoided if we set 
up a federally supervised and controlled 
election system? 

Most of the men who have written to 
me from overseas say that they are too 
busy fighting to study campaign issues 
and also they are not sure that they are 
getting impartially both sides of all the 
questions involved. 

The danger of pressure from officious 
superiors and also attempts to curry 
favor by vigorously campaigning for the 
candidates favored by superiors have 
been called to my attention by soldiers 
themselves. 

I wish to quote from a letter to me by 
a soldier on this subject. For obvious 
reasons, I am omitting his name: 


JANUARY 5, 1944. 
Hon. MELVIN Maas, 
Representative, State of Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I can’t conceive of any reason for 
the great controversy in Congress regarding 
the voting of soldiers. The problem seems to 
resolve itself into just two conditions: First, 
that the Constitution does set forth the age 
requirement—21 years; second, the Consti- 
tution prescribes the method—by State 
electorate. 

In the first case, those who have voted in 
previous elections can merely indicate their 
last voting address and the legality can be 
quickly determined by the respective ward of 
the voter. 

Those individuals who were too young to 
vote before induction but who since have 
reached 21 can have their age verified at their 
immediate headquarters and the vote legal- 
ized by the commanding officer. In addition, 
their vote could be sent to their draft board 
instead of their ward for legalizing residence, 
and age, and counting. 

As to the second condition, that should 
leave no argument. The as sets 
forth the exact manner of ele@ing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that manner 
is one which can only be handled by each 
State of the Union. 

The electorate vote will be especially im- 
portant this year and there should be no in- 
terference with its proper function, especially 
as to how it is obtained. 

As to how the States can handle the voting 
of or by the soldiers, that is something which 
can be corrected by special State sessions. 
They have been held before for much less 
important things. As to poll tax, that again 
is a State function so far, and in those States 
the soldiers who choose to vote can merely 
enclose a remittance with their ballots. We 
send money orders for a great variety of 
things. 

As to mailing costs, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is anxious to have the soldiers cast 
votes, why not grant the States free mailing 
rights for the occasion. Soldiers have free 
mailing privileges now for the return votes. 
Regular mail could be used for the continental 
United States, Canada, Alaska, South Amer- 
ica, and even Great Britain. They could 
leave off a few bales of Scotch woolens or some 
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English china for one trip this way. The 
farther places can be handled by V-mail with 
a little Yankee ingenuity and courage. 

I'm a soldier, but I’m writing this as a 
citizen, which I believe I still am. Anyway, 
ve always exercised my right to vote and I 
can see no exception now, and so, God willing 
that I am still alive, you can be sure I will 
vote as a citizen of the State of Minnesota 
and not as a ward of the Federal Government, 
even if I have to take a leave to do so. 

Yours truly, 


_ Sergeant, United States Army. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that this soldier 
pretty well expresses the general view 
of those in uniform. There is no need 
for a federally sponsored, supervised, 
controlled, and influenced election sys- 
tem, 


Millions in the Service Facing Enemy 
Bullets Should Not Be Denied a Fed- 
eral Voting Ballot 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row we are taking up the bill to amend 
the Soldier Vote Act of 1942, and I feel 
if the membership could peruse but one- 
twentieth of the telegrams, letters, peti- 
tions, and resolutions which have been 
addressed to me as chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, urging my support 
of the Lucas-Green or Worley bills, I 
am sure a vast majority would cast their 
vote for either of the bills and, at the 
same time, would vote to amend the rule 
to permit a record vote on the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has been 
criticized for his message to the Congress 
urging the consideration and passage of 
legislation which will afford to those in 
our armed service their constitutional 
privilege to exercise their right to cast 
their vote in an election for President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. Those critics have not been 
fair in questioning the right of the Pres- 
ident in this respect, because the Con- 
stitution provides for that very thing, 
and I quote article II, section 3, thereof, 
which reads as follows: 

He (the President) shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information on 
the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. 


The President has the interest and 
welfare of the service men and women 
at heart, and these unjustified attacks, 
in the face of this constitutional provi- 
sion, shows to what extent those opposed 
to his policies and administration will 
go in attempting to discredit him in the 
eyes of the brave members of our armed 
forces. 

Mr. Speaker, the thousands of letters 
and telegrams which I have received 
come from every section of the coun- 
try, from every State, and from practi- 
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cally every city and are signed by Civic, 
commercial, labor, farmer, and soci al 
organizations, by former and present 
servicemen, and many communications 
have been received from the fathers an, d 
mothers of service men and wom, 
who, in no uncertain terms, declare th 
no one in our armed forces should be 
denied the privilege of casting their vot 
in the next Presidential electic n, 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall urge to. 
morrow the amending of the rule to pr 
vide for two motions to recommit, as 
has been done before according to prece- 
dent established, or will move to vot 
down the previous question so that the 
rule can then be amended which, if 
passed, will insure a record vote on the 
Worley bill, H. R. 3982, or the original 
Lucas-Green bill. The passage of eithe; 
of these bills will be assurance to those 
who are good enough to face enemy bul- 
lets that they are worthy of receiving a 
Federal voting ballot. 

Mr. Speaker, not desiring to unneces- 
sarily encumber the Recorp, I insert, as 
I have stated, a very small number of 
letters which I have received, advocating 
the enactment of legislation providing 
for a Federal short-form ballot, as fol- 
lows: 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., January 21, 1944. 
ADOLPH J. SaBATH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have talked with many of our men in 
the fighting areas and I know their folks at 
home want them to have their vote in 1944 
This can be done only by a Federal ballot 

Bos Hope. 


—_—_——- 


NEw YorkK, N. Y., January 18, 1944 
CHAIRMAN, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Committee must permit open debate and 
amendment on soldiers’ vote bill with abso- 
lutely no gag rule. We urge utmost speed for 
creating Federal machinery for vote. 
METROPOLITAN CHAPTER No. 31, Frp- 
ERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
NEERS, CHEMISTS, AND TECHNI- 
cians, C. I. O. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 17, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building: 
Urge full opportunity to debate and ame! 
soldiers’ vote bill. 
A. 8S. CooLince 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 17, 1944 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sixty members of East Flatbush Victory 
Club urge you don’t impose gag rule on 
soldiers’ vote issue. Federal ballots only 
assurance servicemen’s vote will count. 

FLaTBusH Victory CLUB, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Los ANGELES, CaiF., January 20, 1944. 
Chairman ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request that the committee permit contin- 
uance of debate and not allow the Eastland 
States Rights bill to pass but rather to vole 








the Green-Lucas bill. We urge this as a 
al organization interested < in 
1le of our armed forces and feel that 
them to foxholes we should 
i them to the polls 
NATIONAL STAFF OF THE WOMEN’S 
AMBULANCE AND DEFENSE CorRPS 
OF AMERICA. 





the 


we send 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 1 
A. J. SABATH, 


5, 1944. 


Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you reject any proposal which would 


dequate discussion of soldier vote leg- 
Opportunity for amendments from 
floor should be granted The citizenship 
of 11,000,000 Americans are at stake 
you grant an open rule on this bill. 
, NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES 





BROOKLINE, MAss., January 16, 1944 
ADOLPH SABATH 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
» make fight of your life to block rule 
ring Eastland soldiers’ vote bill. We must 
a bill to insure that all men and women 
ur armed forces, wherever they may be, 
have opportunity to cast ballots that 
be counted in the coming election. Any 
insisting on 48 State ballots is tanta- 
t to disfranchising millions of our most 
us citizens, rendering them voiceless in 
iffairs of the Nation for which they are 
ing their lives. 
Mrs. LESTER MONKS, 
Bro , Mass. 


okline 


NortH HOLLYWoop, CALIP., 
January 20, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge you do all you can to con- 
tinue hearings on the Eastland bill. The 
people want the soldiers’ vote administered 
by the Federal Government 
WESLEY HAYNES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 18, 1944. 
Representative SABATH, . 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of millions of southern soldiers 
who want Federal guaranties of their right 
to vote, urge that you adopt rule on soldiers’ 
vote bill permitting freedom of action in- 
cluding right to amend. A gag rule on such 
vital legislation is indefensible. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
FOR HUMAN WELFARE, 
Dr. CLARK ForREMAN, President. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN., January 19, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building: 
Continue vigorous support soldier vote 
measure similar to original Green-Lucas bill. 
Dr. WILLIAM CHASE. 





CULVER Crry, CALIF., Jar 
ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Would strongly urge that Green-Lucas bill 


uary 19, 1944. 


be brought out for prompt action. Impera- 
tive our soldiers everywhere should be able to 
vote. 


PAvl 


TRIVERS 


Hon. ADOLPH SABATH, 


House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C.: 
The membership of Electromotive Diesel 


Workers’ Local 719 U. A. W.-C. 1. O. at a recent 
meeting expressed pleasure and appreciation 
for the fight you are putting up for the fed- 
erally administered soldiers’ vote bill We 
stand 100 percent behind you in your fight 
for a ruling to permit floor amendments to 
present bill. Our political action committee 
is working hard to obtain the soldi vote 
for our fellow Americans in the armed forces 
and will publicize your stand and actions on 
the bill. Con us with instructions for 
further action 


rs 





i 





tact 


TERRY KANDAL, 
Chairman, Education Committee, 


Local 719, U. A. W.-C. I. O. 


New York, N. Y., January 
Congressman ADOLPH SaBATH, 
Rules Committee 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Resolutions taken at a mass meeting at 
Pythian Temple, New York City, sponsored by 
the Citizens’ Committee of the Upper West 
Side; 

Whereas the soldier vote bill recently 
reported out of committee is based entirely 
on the narrow partisan individual State laws 
and does not extend the free right to vote to 
our fighting men and women; and 

Whereas certain reactionary Congressmen 
have entered into an alliance to impose a gag 
rule limiting debate on this bill in order to 
pass it without change: We hereby 

Resolved, That this body protest and peti- 
tion the House Rules Committee to defeat the 
gag rule maneuver in order that a free debate 
may expose the inadequate spurious nature 
of the aforementioned bill, that through such 
debate the bill may be amended to create an 
impartial Federal control ballot system where- 
by our soldier citizens may vote without 
qualifications under the law 

STELLA HOLT, 
Executive Secretary, The Citizens’ 
Committee of the Upper West Side. 


20) 


1944. 


West Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 20, 1944 
Chairman ApOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In the interest of justice and democracy, 
please rule against shutting off debate on 
Eastland States’ rights bill so that we can 
express our disapproval of this bill. 

GEORGE CANTER. 


Boston, Mass., January 16, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly oppose gag rule on amendment to 
present inadequate soldier vote bill. 
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House Rules Committee to 


report out the 
soldier vote bill for open debate and full right 
to amend on record vote. (Signed by 48 
members.) ; 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 16, 1944 
Representative A. SABATH 
House Rules Committee 
House Office Buildi 
Washi ( D 
We urge that your committee grant rule to 
make it possible to amend the soldiers’ vote 
bill just reported out by the House Elect 
Committee in order that our fighting men 
will be assured of a vote 
FANNIE W. ROBERT 
Secretary-Treasurer, St Municipal 
Workers of Americ L 1 is 
C.1.0 
CULVER City, CALIF., J I 1944 
ADOLPH SABATH 
House Rules Commit 
Hou Office B J. 
Wa D.C 
Am ex mely anxious t Green-Lucas 
SOIC t ild be out l 
f r 
RIcH ») COLLINS 
BosToON, MaAss., Ja y 17, 1944 
H AD iJ ABATH 
Chai in of Senate R es c 
Wa q D. €.: 
We urge you to use your influe f é ig 
that the Green-Lucas bill reaches the floor of 
the Hou in its original state, and that you 
use your influence to See tl t is passed as 
such 
Mrs. FANNIE LONON 
President, Board Dir Harriet 
T n House, Inc 
CLEVELAND, ONTIO., January 22, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee 
Washington, D.C 


HONORABLE SIR AND MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE: At our regular meeting of January 17, 
1944, I was instructed to write you the unani- 
mous opinion of our membership. Whereas 
our Navy Department has announced that 
more than a thcusand mari! gave their 
lives at Tarawa for you and me so we at home 
can enjoy democracy 1e right to select by 
ballot those who govern the people in peace, 
as well as in war the cornerstone of 
mocracy. Surely the signers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend a document which, even 
in wartime, would be construed to take away 
the franchise of any of these who are fighting 
to preserve the Constitution itself. There- 
fore, we believe it is our sacred duty on the 
home front to guard jealou demo- 
cratic rights for which they are giving their 
lives. We, therefore, expect that you, who 
represent both of us at home and 10,000,000 
American citizens in the armed serv 
wherever they may be, will permit no partisan 
selfish interest or legalistic argument to 


t the wav of vcuarar 


es 


is de- 


those 


iCcés, 


stand in h teeing that 


through the passage of some Federal legisla- 


tion so every man and woman in our armed 
forces may, without delay, be given both the 
right and the opportunity to vote in 1944 
Respectfully yours 
RALPH RYMA 
Financial Secretary, Painters’ Local 


rior 67 
DENVER, CoLo., January 22, 1944. Rev. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, ee 
Chairman SaBaTH, Mrs. MARTHA FLETCHER, 
House Rules Committee, American Unitarian Youth, THE SOLDIERS MUST BE GIVFN THE VOTE BY 
House of Representatives, Boston. FEDERAL LAW 
Washington, D.C.: — NortH Hotitrwoop, CAL 

In the name of democracy guarantee Sr. Louts, Mo., January 26, 1944. J y 19 144 
simple basic rights of freedom to those fight- Representative ADOLPH SABATH, Mr. Apotpn J. SABATH 
ing for free world. We want provisions of Chairman, House Rules Committee, House Rules Committee 
original Green-Lucas bill. House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: | Washington, D. C 
DENVER COMMITTEE FOR THE RIGHT TO VOTE, We, 48 members of the business girls de- | Dear Sm: Certainly every loyal citizen is 


E. V. DUNKLEE, Chairman, partment of the St. Louis Y. W. C. A., urge | outraged by the fact that there 


| A y ne 


is even @ny 
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doubt in Washington that soldiers be per- | 
mitted to vote. Everyone with whom I have 
discussed this matter feels vehemently that 
it is especially those citizens who are fight- 
ing a bloody war who deserve the privilege of 
the ballot. 

I trust you will do your utmost to get the 
boys the ballot. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JACQUES LESLIE, 


CoLumMeEvs, OHIO, January 18, 1944. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SABATH: I just want 
to ask you to keep fighting for the Federal 
soldiers’ ballot. All my friends in the Army 
are behind you and we're not forgetting the 
opposition. 

I'm proud that you’re a Representative 
from my State. It helps to offset some of the 
other things that go on there and some of 
the other Congressmen. 

You know, of course, that the country is 
for it, and that it is the only democratic 
thing to do. Do your best to keep it from 
getting stymied in the Rules Committee. 

RANKIN has shown his colors and the whole 
thing needs a good airing. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R., 
A. S. T. U., Columbus, Ohio, 


FRATERNAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO 
CHURCHES IN AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1944, 
Congressman ApoLpH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I want to call your atten- 
tion to the Green-Lucas soldier vote bill now 
before the House Elections Committee. 
When the Senate on December 3 tabled this 
bill in favor of the Eastland (Miss.) States’ 
rights substitute bill 12,000,000 fighting men 
were brazenly disfranchised. 


The Fraternal Council of Negro Churches 
in America, representing 11 denominations 
and serving to make vocal the expressed de- 
sires of the 13,000,000 Negro Americans, rec- 
ognize that such a flagrant compromise of 
justice is not representative of democratic 


America. We condemn the action taken by 
the United States Senate and call upon you 
to reverse this decision in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Nothing is more essential to the function- 
ing of our democracy than the free use of the 
ballot without restrictions. Our men are 
paying a dear price for these basic civil rights. 
Their blood runs warm in Europe, in Africa, 
and in Asia. 

May we depend on you to represent the 
Christian spirit of America by voting uncom- 
promisingly for the original Green-Lucas bill 
as it stands and defeat the States’ rights 
amendment? 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. H. JERNAGIN, Director, 


—_——_ 


C. I. O. Poxrrican AcTION COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., January 19, 1944. 
To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This Nation has en- 
rolled 11,000,000 men in the armed forces to 
fight for freedom and democracy. 

Many of these men are now scattered on 
the world-wide battle fronts. Their lives, 
their blood are being given to preserve the 
principles of this Nation. One of those prin- 
ciples is that citizens shall have a free choice 
in the election of their public officers. 

The Army and Navy have said without any 
equivocation that only a Federal ballot can 
make the vote of soldiers and sailors possible 
in November 1944. We urge you to maintain 
the honor and justice of this Nation, its peo- 
ple, its Congress, and its Constitution by sup- 
porting a Federal soldiers’ vote ballot admin- 
istered by a Federal ballot commission and 
certified by that commission, 


We ask that the House reject the Rankin- 
Eastland measure to disfranchise our service- 
men. We ask that the House recommit this 
disgraceful bill to committee or amend it to 
provide for a Federal ballot administered and 
certified by a Federal ballot commission, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY HILLMAN, Chairman, 


THE MICHIGAN Daly, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 23, 1944, 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SABATH: On behalf of the stu- 
dents and military personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, may I urge your coopera- 
tion in securing immediate passage of the 
Green-Lucas bill, assuring the vote to our 
11,000,000 men and women in the armed 
forces. 

You may be interested in the results of a 
recent poll on campus in which 1,732 civil- 
ians, soldiers, and members of the Navy V-12 
program overwhelmingly expressed their de- 
sire for the passage of this bill, as compared 
tu only 95 opposing it. The poll, I am sure, 
represents the opinions of the entire campus. 

A break-down of the figures showed: Army, 
707 for, 49 against; V-12, 343 for, 19 against; 
civilians, 682 for, 27 against. 

I am sure that the soldiers and sailors and 
marines who voted in this poll will be not at 
all satisfied in any compromise measure 
which allows State discrimination in the 
voting procedure. I am also sure that their 
receiving the ballot is as important to morale 
as a letter from home. 

We feel that this opinion should be re- 
garded seriously because it is indicative of 
youth's sentiments all over the Nation. 

Very sincerely, 
MARION Forp, 
Managing Editor. 
AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
Cuicaco, ILL,, January 25, 1944, 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Our membership 
wishes to express their deepest gratitude to 
you on your firm stand against the morale- 
breaking, phony, politics-as-usual Rankin bill. 

It is hard for us to believe that any of 
our Congressmen yould put politics before 
the lives of our brothers and sisters in the 
armed forces of our country. But seeing is 
believing—and it’s a terrible shock to all 
Americans, which we sincerely hope will be 
reflected at the polls in 1944. 

We also wish to commend you on your 
position for a uniform Federal ballot that 
will really give our men and women, both 
in the armed forces and the merchant ma- 
rine, an opportunity to vote. 

Please keep up the fight to defeat the 
Rankin bill and push for passage of a bill 
providing the uniform Federal ballot—with 
no strings attached. 

Yours in victory, 
D. C. CARDAMONE, 
Chairman, American Communi- 
cations Association, Local 34, 


— 


BArr FIELD, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., January 25, 1944, 
Representative A. J. SABATH, 

Chairman, Rules Committee. 
HONORABLE SIR: Many of us soldiers feel 
outraged at the insults that many Congress- 
men have thrown our way. Nobody in the 
Army is telling us how to vote nor are we 
ignorant of what’s going on. * * * I 
have yet to meet a soldier who doesn’t be- 
lieve we should have the vote, and most of 
us realize it must be under Federal super- 
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vision. This is not a question of Stat 
rights, but the American rights. Many 
us are fighting and some are dying in this 
war; that’s O. K., it must be that way, but 
we also want our say in it. F 
I’m sure you will do your best for the ; 
sage of this. 
Yours truly, 


Pvt. G. oO. 


Des MOINEs, Iowa, January 17, 1944, 
Representative SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SABATH: * * ¢ 
There is overwhelming evidence that popu- 
lar sentiment demands a workable Federal] 
soldier vote bill, knowing that State ballots, 
though preferable, are simply not feasible 
due to the mechanical problems involved. 

I am quite sure that the substitute bil] 
reported out by the House Elections Com- 
mittee does not meet the requirements which 
most people in Iowa have in mind, and to in- 
voke Representative RANKIN’s proposal would 
be nothing less than gag rule to prevent im- 
provement of the bill by open debate in the 
House. 

I trust that you will communicate these 
sentiments to other members of your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES Pappocx. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE-AIRCRAFT-AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AMERIcA (U. A. W.-C. 1.0.), 
Detroit, Mich., January 24, 1944. 
To All Congressmen of the United States: 

DeEaR CONGRESSMEN: The one and a quarter 
million members of the United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, C. I. O., and the 350,000 in 
the armed forces, urge that you vote in favor 
of the Lucas-Green compromise soldiers’ vote 
bill now pending before the Senate. 

Simple justice demands that the men and 
women who are most directly engaged in the 
struggle to defend the free peoples of the 
world should have an opportunity to exercise 
the most fundamental of free people's rights, 
the right to vote. As soldiers and individuals, 
they are no less deserving of that right than 
are we as civilians. As a group, they con- 
stitute so large a part of the Nation that no 
election in which they did not participats 
could be called representative of the will of 
the people. 

The antidemocratic minority in the 
House and Senate who would create a second- 
class citizenship for those who are prepared 
to lay down their lives in the defense of their 
country must not be allowed to take refuge 
behind the now somewhat threadbare cloak 
of unconstitutionality. Nor must they be 
allowed to conceal themselves by the devious 
device of refusing to have their votes recorded 
on the Worley bill and the spurious Rankin 
bill. Congressman MARTIN Dies’ statement 
that “under a record vote members of the 
House might be afraid” to vote against the 
Worley bill is the direct antithesis of th« 
democratic conception of Government of, by, 
and for the people. The people of this coun- 
try and the men and women of the armed 
forces, through their newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes have demanded in no uncertain terms 
favorable action and a record vote on this 
bill. For the Congress of the United States 
to deny them that would be an admission tha‘ 
it is no longer responsive or responsible t 
the wishes of the American people. 

We are confident, however, that the patri- 
otic majority in Congress will not permit th: 
narrow partisanship of a wilful minority to 
override legisiation which so intimately atf- 
fects the lives and fortunes of the people o! 
our country. 











We would appreciate it very much if you 
express to us your opinion regarding 
Lucas-Green bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. J. THOMAS, 
President, 
RICHARD T. FRANKENSTEEN, 
Vice President and Director 
Legislative Department, 
Burra_o, N. Y., January 11, 1944. 
sentative ADOLPH J, SABATH. 
rar Str: Our soldiers are fighting for this 
c try, and they deserve the right to help 
chocse their Government. Whether or not 
1 think most of them will vote for you has 
The Congress 
de mistakes before; don’t you help it 
another—let the soldiers vote. 
Yours truly, 





FREDERICK THURSTON, 





Wrnpsor, Conn., January 19, 1944, 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: People connected with the Con- 
necticut Conference on Social Legislation 

m I meet from many parts of the State 
are very eager to see Federal legislation pro- 
viding for the soldiers’ vote under conditions 
in the main like those provided in the original 
Green-Lucas bill. 

We sincerely hope you will do your utmost 
to bring about the passage of this much- 
desired legislation so that the voting may be 
done under Federal supervision, which we 
believe to be the only practical method of 
handling the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL Howarp, 
Chairman of the Connecticut 
Conference on Social Legislation, 


—— 


THE Bronx Boarp OF TRADE, 
New York City, January 26, 1944. 

ADOLPH J. SABATH, 

Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SABATH: At the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bronx Board of Trade, held on Mon- 
day afternoon, January 24, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That this Board records its ap- 
proval of the new soldiers’ vote bill, as intro- 
duced in Congress providing for the issuance 
of a short Federal ballot to permit all eligible 
voters in the military services to participate 
in the November elections for President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives, all 
such ballots to be circulated among eligible 
voters by the War and Navy Departments, 
and thereafter, when returned to this coun- 
try, to be transmitted to the several States 
for appropriate action by each such State; 
and be it further 

7 


Hon 


We urge that you do your utmost to secure 
the passage of this proposed legislation. 
Yours very truly, 
ApDoLPH J. CHESLEY, 
President, 





OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, C. I. O., 
Port NecHes Locat No. 228, 
Port Neches, Tez., January 24, 1944, 
House Rvutes COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: We urge that your committee 
permit open debate and amendment on any 
compromise bill dealing with Federal control 
of soldier-vote issue. We also urge that no 
gag ruie be applied. It is our belief that a 
vast majority of the common people desire 
that our servicemen be given an opportunity 
to participate in Government, and it is also 





felt that any machinery through which quali- | 
fications will be set up by the States would 
fall far short of the desired objective. 
Very truly yours, i 
L. L. Crane, 
President, Local No. 228. | 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 16, 1944, 
Representative ApotpH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: 2 have read that you are com- 
mitted to voting for a real soldier-vote bill. I 
hope that as a member of the House Rules 
Committee you will use your influence against 
the proposed gag rule on the House which 
would prevent debate on a real Federal ballot | 
for our servicemen and women. The at- 
tempt to prevent such a ballot indicates an 
obscene fear of the service vote. If anyone 
deserves the right of franchise our fighting 
men and women do. Let’s make sure that 
they get it. 

Sincerely yours, 


RUSSELL TwIiccs. 





The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Mo- 
bile Register, Mobile, Ala., of Tuesday, 
January 25, 1944, and an editorial from 
the Mobile Press, Mobile, Ala., of 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944, in connec- 
tion with the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway project: , 


[From the Mobile Register of January 25, 
1944] 


THe TENN-ToM CANAL Wovutp BEcomME AN 
ASSET OF LASTING NATIONAL VALUE 


“For almost a century far-seeing men have 
visualized and urged construction of a navi- 
gation canal connecting the Tennessee and 
Tombigbee Rivers.” 

That statement is not of current or even 
recent origin. It is a quotation from United 
States District Judge John McDuffie when he 
was in Congress and a member of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Yet it 
retains every ounce of its significance, for the 
reason that it still bears witness to the long- 
argued merits of a project which continues to 
plead for congressional authority to serve 
the national economic welfare. 

Lately this proposed improvement has re- 
ceived strong support, notably in the testi- 
mony of Col. P. A. Feringa, resident member 
in Washington of the board of Army engi- 
neers for rivers and harbors, and in the pres- 
entations of such enthusiastic congressional 
backers as Representative Jonnw E. RANKIN, 
of Mississippi, and Representative Frank W. 
BorkIN, of the First Alabama District. 

When all factors are appraised the surprise 
is that the Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal is not 
today an accomplished fact rather than an 
advocated improvement of the country’s river 
system. It commends itself as a logical addi- 
tional route for water-borne transportation 
between a rich and broad hinterland and the 
Gulf of Mexico. It combines, aside from 
the other benefits it might have, the three- 
fold advantage of saving distance, time, and 
cost as an all-year route for traffic moving 
to and from the Gulf and a territory extend- 
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ing from the Middle West across the north 
central St the Pitt 


ites to 





soburgh steel distric 

Facts placed before the House Rivers and 
Harbors Commictee at the most recent hear- 
ing on this project show convincingly that 
the savings to be gained would be enormous 
on the handling of large annual tonnas 
such as could be expected to move over the 
route. 

In comparison to the permanent great 
value it would have to tl country, the 
construction cost of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Canal is by no means stupendous rhe 
canal would have a length of 39 miles, a 
depth of 12 feet and a width of 115 feet. Its 
construction, with certain auxiliary impr 2. 


ments on the Tombigbee, is estimated to cost 
only $66,000,000, 


If this short canal were established 





Ss 
effect would be not simply to connect the 
Tennessee and Tombigbee Rivers but to ac- 
complish navigable coordination of inland 
waterways in the middle United States, vastly 


increasing their usefulness in the transp 
tation of a wide and important assortment 
of commodities. It has been emphasized 
that the project would connect by an 
water route the rich producing and consum- 


Te 


ell 
alle 


ing regions of the Tombigbee, Warrior, Ala- 
bama, and Mobile River Valleys and the Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, Ohio, Mississippi, Mis- 


souri, and Dlinois River Valleys. When these 
facts are weighed, a convincing conception 
is obtained of the economic importance and 
need of this improvement. 

Congress is not asked to approve this highly 
deserving Tennessee-Tombigbee project for 
construction now. t is asked to authorize 
the canal for post-war construction. The 
declared policy of Mobile, the Gulf terminus 
of this water route, is to refrain from press- 
ing for the war-time construction of Federal 
projects not related to the war effort. 

When the war ends, one of the problems 
calling for solution will be that of adequate 
employment in the transition to peacetime 
economy. It has been estimated that the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project would provide 
jobs for 5,000 to 6,000 workers. Thus as a 
post-war project it would help solve employ- 
ment needs while taking shape as a 
way development of vast and lasting eco- 
nomic benefit to the Nation. C f 
therefore, in position to render an outstand- 
ing double service to the country and its 
people by authorizing this needed improve- 
ment for post-war construction. 


watere 


ngress is 





{From the Mobile Press of January 26, 1944] 


TOMBIGBEE-TENNESSEE WATERWAY AS A MAJOR 
POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT—CONGRESS SHOULD 
GIVE CONSIDERATION TO A PROJECT FROM 
WHICH MORE THAN A DOZEN STATES WOULD 
BENEFIT 
The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 

linked the Hudson River with Lake Erie and 

proved one of the greatest single fr =t 
the remarkable development and prosperity 
of the State and c-ty of New York in the 
nineteenth century 

What the Erie Canal meant to the State 
and port of New York, the proposed Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee waterway would in some 
degree mean to the State of Alabama and 
its seaport, Mobile. The waterway would 
connect this port with some of the greatest 
industrial and agricultural States in the Na- 
tion and would have an incalculably stim- 
ulating effect upon Mobile’s trade and com- 
merce. 


rs In 


{y 
il 


Naturally Alabamians and Mobilians are 
all for the Tombigbee-Tennessee project, but 
it is by no means a narrow, selfish t 


that inspires us to urge C 


—- ‘ vit f{n< 


vorable consideration to i 
The proposal has so n y inc I le 
advantages beneficial to the e& ‘ f 


more than a dozen States from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes that it is diffi- 
cult to see how any opposition can block i 3 


& most desirable p 


st-war pr 


ject. 
. 
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It would be a national asset, supplement- 
ing present navigable waterways. It would 
give States in the interior a new, cheaper, 
and shorter water route to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The cost of the project, compared with some 
of the immense public improvements under- 
taken in the national interest, is so nominal 
that it is a wonder that it has not been 
constructed long ago. The $66,000,000 ex- 
penditure for a 39-mile cut to join the ‘Ten- 
nessee and Tombigbee Rivers by a 12-foot 
navigable canal would be a very modest out- 
lay considering all the benefits that would 
accrue to the States that would be affected. 

A United States Board of Army Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in 1941 submitted a 
report estimating that the Tombigbee-Ten- 
nessee project would result in a savings of 
$2,168,000 annually to shippers on freight 
moving between the Gulf and points on the 
Ohio River and upper Mississippi Valley. 
Slack-water features of the proposed water- 
way, eliminating the necessity of bucking 
strong downstream currents on upstream 
hauls, it was estimated would bring a saving 
of about $1,000,00 to barge-line shippers. 

At the time these estimates were submitted 
it was pointed out they were conservative. 
The prospects of an increased volume of trade 
and commerce after the war would seem to 
indicate that the savings to the public might 
be far greater than originally anticipated. 

Then of course, too, there are many in- 
tangible values that would result from the 
construction of the waterway, such as the 
Gevelopment of recreational areas and en- 
hancement of land values. 

Congress would do well to put its stamp of 
approval on the Tombigbee-Tennessee water- 
Way as a post-war project. 


Address by Senator Truman at Launch- 
ing of Battleship “Missouri” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD the address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. TRUMAN] at the launch- 
ing of the battleship Missouri on last 
Saturday, January 29, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


The launching of the battleship Missouri 
is an event of great national significance. 
I am deeply conscious of the high honor con- 
ferred upon the State I serve in the United 
States Senate in naming this mighty arm of 
American naval strength the Missouri. 

The Missouri and her three sister ships, 
the Jowa, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, will be 
the largest and finest warships in the world, 
and the armament to be installed in the 
Missouri will make her the most formidable 
craft afloat. 

The christening and launching of this 
greatest warship of all time illustrates the 
decisive answer which the democracies of the 
world are making to the challenge of the 
aggressor nations. 

The Missouri will be commissioned 9 
months ahead of schedule. It is such records 


as this which enabled the Navy to commis- 
sion 3,500 new vessels in 1943—a total greater 
than all the ships possessed by the Navy at 
the beginning of that year. This not only 
replaces all our losses, but vastly increases 
the fighting strength of our Navy and makes 
it beyond question master of the seas. 

At the same time our enemies have suf- 
fered disastrous losses in sea power. Ger- 
many’s vaunted submarine warfare has met 
its match. Our convoys are getting 
through—our ships are delivering the goods. 
Our own ¢ubmarines and surface craft are 
striking ever increasing blows at the Japa- 
nese. A third of the Japanese merchant fleet 
is now on the bottom of the Pacific. So are 
many of Japan’s finest war craft. Japan is 
straining every effort to replace her losses, 
but we know, and Japan knows, that in the 
race of production she is hopelessly out- 
classed. 

Whether the strategic demands of the war 
carry the battleship Missouri to Atlantic or 
Pacific waters, we can confidently expect her 
to be fighting the enemies of this Nation 
with honor and glory. The time is surely 
coming when the people of Missouri can 
thrill with pride as the Missouri and her 
sister ships, with batteries blazing, sail into 
Tokyo Bay. 

Missouri is the “show me” State. The 
battleship Missouri will show all Americans— 
indeed all the world—her innate seaworthi- 
ness, her valiant fighting spirit, and the 
invincible power of the United States Navy. 
The motto of the State of Missouri is, Salus 
populi suprema lex esto—Let the welfare 
of the people be the highest law. I know 
that will be the motto of the officers and men 
of the Missouri. So, today, Missouri joins 
hands with her sister States throughout the 
Union in asking the blessings of divine 
providence upon this magnificent battleship 
and upon her valiant men. 

May this grand ship and gallant crew add 
to the splendid tradition of our Navy and 
do their part toward a speedy victory. 

May this great “show me” ship, named for 
the “show me” State, be an avenger to the 
barbarians who wantonly slaughtered the 
heroes of Bataan, and may the battleship 
Missouri and all the other ships of our Navy 
do their full share on behalf of the people 
of the United States to maintain the peace 
which will follow our total victory. 


Our Latin-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the subject of our Latin-American 
relations, written by Helen Essary, and 
appearing in yesterday’s Washington 
Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEAR WASHINGTON 
(By Helen Essary) 


South America is deeply worried Over the 
disordered thoughts on Latin-American rela- 
tions now somersaulting across the Rio 
Grande. A South American diplomat told 
me this anxiously yesterday evening over a 
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second truth-provoking glass of Chilean 
champagne. 

It is, indeed, important to the Uniteq 
States that she keep the friendship of Latin 
America, my diplomatic friend continyeq 
But it is even more important to the Latin. 
American countries that they keep the frien. 
ship of the United States. 

Now, this year, this month, this very day 
is a critical hour in the relationship of North 
and South America, I was told. The feeling 
between us is not good. e 

“Tell me,” I urged my friend, “tell me 
honestly—what do you think is at the root 
of these continued misunderstandings be. 
tween people who really want to be friends— 
who must be friends if we are to pull through 
this frightful dog-eat-dog war?” 7 

“May I be permitted to tell the truth?” 
I was asked. 

“Good. Then I shall do so. I hope I shall 
not hurt your sensibilities and add to the 
already too bad confusion. The trouble is”— 
and he paused for another sip of cham- 
pagne—‘the troubie is that you in your big 
rich country continue to treat us as—I think 
the best phrase is your own—as poor rela- 
tions. We are proud, we Latins. Very proud 
We are not happy when you put us on a sort 
of dole. 

“Yes; it is a sort of dole,” he continued 
“We feel that you are not really making us 
your friends because of friendship. You used 
to look down your noses at us. Everybody 
knew that. Then—again I ask permission for 
your patience—then when you saw that you 
were losing out on the Far East, that Japan 
was definitely your enemy, you began culti- 
vating us in a showy way. 

“You hadn’t thought us worth your while 
before. Had you? But you began to think 
we might be useful when you found danger 
from the Orient closing in.” 

Naturally, South America needs the friend- 
ship of the United States. For after its own 
fashion, Germany is closing in on the Latin 
states. These things are indeed true, as my 
South American friend emphasized at the 
beginning of our conversation. 

“But,” and he added: “And this is a big 
but—you can’t expect us to trust your friend- 
ship. We cannot get it out of our heads 
that you only cultivate us when your more 
powerful friends let you down. Certainly 
we are suspicious of your sincerity. Why 
wouldn’t we be suspicious? You've got to 
prove your good faith before we can be co- 
operative with you.” 

Latin pride now came again into the con- 
versation. “You are a mighty blustery lot, 
you North Americans. I hope you will not be 
insulted—sometimes you are not too sensi- 
tive. 

“You think, because it makes for you 
pleasure to give in your kind of way, that it 
pleases us to receive in the way you want us 
to receive. You give us no choice. You make 
us like your kindness. 

“We don’t want kindness—not between 
nations. If you would arrange to buy raw 
materials from us and help our trade other- 
wise, then we'd have a chance to get on our 
feet. The education you have undertaken— 
this business of making our people know each 
other better—is, of course, important. Be- 
fore you started on this campaign we knew 
Europe better than the United States. Few 
South Americans ever went to North 
America. 

“They went to London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna to be educated, to shop, to make 
holiday. You should do more of your edu- 
cating—very, very soon.” 

The conversation now turned to the dif- 
ference in the attitude of Europe and South 
America toward the United States. Europe, 
we decided—certainly England—is like par- 
ents who, having lost their money and their 
power, feel it the duty of their offspring to 
support them. The offspring is the United 
States. 











Not only do the old folks in the British 


Isles expect to be supported by us, they 
expect to be supported in the grand manner. 
I <ewise, they wish us to straighten out their 
quarrels with the old folks next door to them 
f be mighty bright and happy while so 
< » 


ith America, on the other hand, doesn’t 
feel] that North America owes her anything. 
¢ » the United States is handing things 
nd on a silver platter, she wants her 
re of the grab bag. But she regards her- 
as a lusty youngster who has had the 
advantage of a civilization in many cases 
f ider than that of the United States. 
she just won't be patronized. 
It was fascinating to listen to Latin-Amer- 
, relations as viewed by a Latin. It was 
encouraging to hear said, at the end 
c ur talk, with the sound of honesty: 

Do not, I pray, be troubled too much 
about Argentina. Argentinians do not hate 
North Americans. They have been worked 

by the Axis. Who hasn't? But they pre- 
fer, for reasons of their own, to stick to 
North America.” 








Absentee Soldier Voting in Time of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following act of the 

Legislature of the State of Wisconsin and 

also a joint resolution with regard to 

absentee soldier voting in time of war: 

Assembly Act 696 

An act to create section 11.90 of the statutes, 
relating to adjustments in the election 
laws of this State to facilitate voting by 
Wisconsin electors serving in the armed 
forces of the United States at the primary 
and general elections of 1944, and making 
an appropriation 
The people of the State of Wisconsin repre- 


sented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


1190. Electors in armed forces; adjust- 
ments in laws to facilitate voting in 1944 
primary and general elections. (1) Legis- 


lative purpose. In recognition of the State’s 
responsibility to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to facilitate so far as practicable the 
voting by its qualified electors who are serv- 


at elections held within the State, the legis- 
lature by this enactment makes necessary 
adjustments in the absent voting law and 
in the election statutes to provide adequate 
time for the preparation and transmission of 
ballots to such electors within and without 
the United States and for the return of such 
ballots in due time to be recorded at such 
elections. All county and local clerks and 
all election officials throughout the State 
are directed to cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in order to effectively carry out 
the purpose and intent of this section. 

(2) Application of section: This section 
applies only to citizens of this State who 
are absent from their respective voting 


residences because of service in the armed 
forces of the United States and applies only 
to the November general election held in 
1944 and the primary election preceding such 
general election. 
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modified: Except as modified by this section, 
the provisions of sections 11.54 to 11.68, chap- 
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| ballot giving instructious as to the marking 
of the ballot and the rcturn thereof, and any 
other pertinent information. The form of 
such explanatory note shall be prescribed by 
the secretary oi state 

(8) Marking and return of ballot: The 


(3) Election laws to govern except as 


ters 5 and 6, and other statutes relating to 
elections shall so far as applicable apply to 
voting under this section. 


bal- 


(4) Local register of electors in armed | lot shall be marked and returned as pro- 
forces: The clerk of each city, village, and | vided by sections 11.54 to 11.68 except that 
town shall compile and maintain an up-to- the affidavit on the reverse side of the return 
date list or register of electors therein who | envelope may be executed before a commis- 
are serving in the armed forces. Such regis- sioned officer, warrant officer, or noncommis- 
ter shall contain the name of the elector and | Sioned officer not lower in grade than ser- 


his latest known residence and mail ad- | 
dresses. It shall include all such electors who 

will become 21 years of age on or before 
November 7, 1944, with a notation as to any 


geant or its equivalent Navy rating 

(9) Delivery and counting of ballot: Upcn 
receipt of the returned ballot the clerk sha!! 
check the elector’s name with his register to 
insure that the ballot is from a voter entitled 





who will reach that age after August 15, 
1944, put on or prior to November 7, 1944. to vote and that he has not already returned 
The clerk shall make a diligent effort to make | #mother ballot. Any discrepancy or disqual- 


such register complete and up to date at all | M#yimg fact appearing shall be noted by the 
times and to that end he may request the | Clerk on the envelope. In other respects tl 

assistance of the local draft board, news- | Provisions of sections 11.54 to 11.68 as to de- 
papers, and the citizens generally. He may livery, deposit, counting, and challenging of 
publish appropriate advertisements in any | Such ballot shall apply, except that in the 


primary election the failure to return unused 
ballots shall not invalidate the marked ballot 
which shall be counted. All ballots received 
by the clerk before the closing hour of the 
polls shall be delivered by him to the proper 
polling place. No separate count of 
of absent members of the armed forces sh: 
be made or kept 

(10) Time limitations in a 
suspended: The limitations 


one or more newspapers having circulation | 
in the municipality requesting parents, 
wives, or husbands, relatives and friends of 
such absent members of the armed forces 
to furnish their names and latest addresses. 
Such clerk shall exercise reasonable care to 
avoid duplication of names and to avoid in- 
cluding any person who is for any reason not 
He shall 


qualified to vote at such election Sent voting law 


distribute to each polling place in his | . time for hilng 
nunicipality a copy of such register for use | OF re ee ap} licati ns under sectior 11 55 
on election day. or for delivery of ballots under se n 11.57 
(5) Mailing of ballots: The local clerk | *2#!! not apply to electors absent by reason 
shall, as promptly as pcssible, mail an official > ores ear oe , ae : = mg ? 
ballot or ballots if more than one are to be hefie’s ter the ane 2 tose = a : : - 
voted at the election, as provided in sections | (coding nitieall dhaahiins . a} : oe 
11.57 and 11.58, to every absent member of | ouch electors shall be sent directly to the cle1 
the armed forces whose name appears on the ef the tow - < mien on one el nate the 
register. The return envelope shall be sub- | have a voting susitemen All appli at ae — : 
stantially in the form prescribed by section | ceived by the secretary of state or anv noe 


11.58 except that the affidavit thereon shall 
also contain the date of birth of the absent 
voter and shall state that the voter has not | 
returned another ballot to any voting pre- | 
cinct. Such ballots shall be mailed, postage | 
prepaid, to the address shown on the register 


clerk 
pr 


‘ , 
shall be promptly forwarded to t 
per local clerk 
(11) Date of primary election advanced 
The date of the primary election pre« 
the general election in 1944 shall be 
15, 1944 


~cdit 
Augu 


The dates for the performance of 


as the latest known address, and shail be acts in preparation for such primary election 
mailed by air mail when the destination is are changed as follow ? 

more than 500 miles. Priority in mailing 

shall be given first, to ballots to be sent out- | 1944 

side the United States, then to ballots to be | May 6 (not earlier): First day for circu- 
sent 500 or more miles within the United lating nomination papers 


States, then to all other ballots. If, after a 
ballot has been mailed to an absent member 


June 6 (not later): Last da‘ 
ination papers. 


or filing nom- 


of the armed forces, the clerk is advised as to | June 21 (not later): Secretary of state to 
a new address, he may mail another to such certify names of candidates to county clerks 
person at the new address, marking it in such | June 23 (not later): Ballots to be in hands 


manner as to indicate that it is a duplicate | of printers 


and to prevent more than one ballot being July 10 (not later): Ballots to be in hands 
counted. No registration other than that | Of county clerks 
specified in subsection (4) and no request July 12 (not later): Ballots to be in hands 


for a ballot shall be required to entitle an of local clerks 


absent member of the armed forces to vote | August 15: Date of primary election 

the ballot mailed to hi If the Federal August 16 (not later): Local inspectors re- 
authorities require or recommend any type of | port returns to county clerk 

mail service for mailing ballots which is | August 17: County board of canvassers 


meet 

August 21: Primary election 
ported to secretary of state 
recount proceedings must be 
days after the last regular 
board of county canvassers. 

August 22: Canvass by State board of can- 
vassers begins. 

August 25: First day for filing independent 
nomination papers for general elect 


different than that provided in this subsec- 
tion, the secretary of state shall notify the 
city, village, and town clerks as to such 
changes and specify the method or methods 
of mail service required or recommended. 
(6) Form of ballot: The ballots used un- 
der this section shall conform to the require- 
ments in sections 11.54 to 11.68 and chapters 
5 and 6 except that if a modification of the 
size of ballot or envelope or weight of paper : bg enna eros 
is necessary to conform to mailing require- | _ AUguSst 28: Canvass by State board of can- 
ments of the Federal authorities, the sec- | Y®SS¢rs completed. — —_ 
retary of state shall notify the respective | _, 4usust veak Platform conventions 
county clerks specifying the changes, and the | °lock noon). ee 
clerks shall cause such modifications to be (13) Dates in preperation 1 
tion advanced: The 


returns 
Petitions f 

made within 3 
meeting of the 


Tre- 


i0n. 


(12 


meet 


r general elece 


dates for the perf 


made. No envelope, return envelope, or ex- | amet of atten to neamerett Be aie accel ie I 
planatory note shall contain the name of any | ehnotten on 1944 oo, =e pi NE ns na 
person who is a candidate at the election to eee Pry ae 
which the enclosed ballot pertains. 1944 

(7) Balloting instructions enclosed: An ex- September 1 (not ter): Declination by 


planatory note shall be enclosed with each | nominees must be file 
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September 2 (Saturday noon): Last day for 
filing independent nomination papers for 
general election. 

September 4 (not later) : Vacancies in nom- 
ination must be filled. 

September 6 (not later): Secretary of state 
to certify names of candidates to county 
clerks. 

September 8 (not later): Ballots to be in 
hands of printers. 

September 18 (not later): Ballots to be in 
hands of county clerks. 

September 20 (not later): Ballots to be in 
hands of local clerks. 

November 7: Date of general election. 

All other dates or time for the performance 
of acts in preparation for the primary elec- 
tion or general election are advanced propor- 
tionately when necessary to conform to the 
changes in dates made in subsection (11) 
and this subsection. The secretary of state 
shall determine what advancements of such 
dates or time are necessary and give such 
notice thereof as he may deem advisable. 

(13) Appropriation: There is appropriated 
from the general fund to the secretary of 
state a sum sufficient for the execution of his 
functions under this section, including the 
printing and distribution of such informa- 
tion as the secretary of state deems advisable 
to indicate the change in the date of the 
primary election and changes in dates or 
time for the performance of acts in connec- 
tion with the elections to which this section 
applies. 

(14) Expiration of section: This section 
shall expire after the completion of the gen- 
eral election in 1944. 

Assembly: Ayes 91; noes 0. 

Senate: Ayes 30; noes 0. 


——— 


STATE OF WISCONSIN—IN SENATE 
Senate Joint Resolution 83 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States as to the responsibili- 
ties and prerogatives of the States and the 
Federal Government in providing for ab- 
sentee soldier voting in time of war 


Whereas the Federal Government enjoys 
limited grants of powers under the Consti- 
tution of the United States to regulate elec- 
tions, such grants being in article I, section 
4, relating to election of Senators and Repre- 


sentatives and in article II, section 1, relating | 


to the time of choosing electors; and 

Whereas the only prohibitions against the 
States on the subject of electors or elections 
are contained in articles XV and XIX of the 
amendments which provide that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of race, color, pre- 
vious condition of servitude, or sex; and 

Whereas the reservation to the States of all 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
the United States nor prohibited by it to the 
States includes the reservation of power in 
the State to prescribe the qualifications of its 
electors and the time, place, and manner of 
holding its elections; and 

Whereas the State of Wisconsin, in recog- 
nition and fulfillment of its responsibility to 
provide voting opportunities for all of its 
electors has enacted a law facilitating voting 
in the 1944 elections by electors who are ab- 
sent by reason of serving in the armed forces 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin enactment has sim- 
plified its absent voting procedure as far as 
possible, avoiding the necessity of making 
applications for ballots, requiring local clerks 
to compile and maintain an up-to-date list 
of absent electors in their respective localities 
who are serving in the armed forces, with 
their latest known military addresses, and 
requiring such clerks to forward ballots to 
all electors on such list, and advancing all 
cates to conform to the minimum mailing re- 


quirements announced by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of the law of this 
or any other State is dependent upon the 
prompt transportation of ballots to and from 
absent electors serving in the armed forces, 
particularly those serving outside of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the transportation of ballots 
through the mails is exclusively the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government which can 
and should be implemented by appropriate 
legislation by the Congress; and 

Whereas the several bills now pending in 
the Congress on the subject of absentee sol- 
dier voting clearly invade the constitutional 
responsibility and jurisdiction of the States 
and should be limited in scope to the con- 
stitutional authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide only for the transportation 
of ballots and applications therefor fur- 
nished under State-enacted legislation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States: (1) to refrain from enacting legisla- 
tion on the subject of absentee soldier voting 
which invades the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
States under the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and (2) 
to take positive action under its exclusive 
constitutional authority by enacting legisla- 
tion providing for the prompt and speedy 
transportation of ballots and applications to 
and from members of the armed forces, fur- 
nished under and pursuant to State legisla- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to each House of the 


Congress and to each Wisconsin Member 
thereof. 


Tribute to James A. Farley by Nelson 
Dunstan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute 
paid to James A. Farley by Nelson Dun- 
stan in his column published in the New 
York ee Telegraph of November 
16, 1943. 


There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Have you ever heard Jim Farley speak? 
There, my friend, is a real honest-to-God 
American. No $4 words—just a fine fellow, 
who, in words, pours out what he has in 
his heart and mind. Knowing nothing of 
politics and hating the very word, we drank 
his beautiful compliment to Joseph E. 
Widener and to Colonel Winn and voted him 
one of the most natural speakers we had ever 
listened to in our annual rounds of lunch- 
eons and dinners. God give us more poli- 
ticians who think in terms of this country. 
It was really a swell speech, at least to us, 
for we admire plain speaking and plain 
writing 
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Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following message of the 
Governor of Colorado to the members of 
the thirty-fourth general assembly in 
extraordinary session convened January 
28, 1944: 


You are being called together today in 
solemn assembly to exercise one of the 
fundamental precepts of State government 
namely, the extension of the right of suffrage 
to the first citizens of this State, the men 
and women serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States in the military 
service of our country. 

Those valiant sons and daughters of Colo- 
rado who are offering their lives and their al! 
on the altar of freedor in order that we 
may maintain the American way of individ- 
ual initiative and 2nterprise in this State and 
Nation, are entitled even more than any- 
one else, if possible, to the right to cast their 
ballots for those who are to represent them 
in public office upon their return. The de- 
termination of the qualifications of these 
electors is purely and exclusively a State 
prerogative. We must do the full job in this 
regard, save and except the mechanics of 
placing the ballots in the hands of the vet- 
erans and getting them back. This is the 
Government's responsibility. 

They have the right to insist that upon 
their discharge from military service they 
shall, if they desire, have the privilege and 
opportunity of again taking up life where 
they left off, even to being placed in the 
identical job, industry, or profession. We 
must insure to the man who closed his barber 
shop, garage, or grocery on Main Street, that 
he will be welcome at the same old stand after 
he has exchanged the khaki for the mutfti. 
We must guarantee to him that he will be 
able to assume the same status in civilian 
life as existed when he went away to fight 
our wars, as nearly as it is possible to do so. 

To assure to him and to her the things 
they hold dear, to guarantee that those of us 
on the home front shall assist our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in refitting themselves 
for the obligations of citizenship and of ab- 
sorbing them into our social and economk 
life, they, themselves must not be denied the 
inalienable right to exercise the most precious 
of State rights, that of expressing themselves 
at the polls. 

And so, it was deemed fundamental in 
preserving the rights of these men and 
women that the members of the thirty- 
fourth general assembly be convened in spe- 
cial session to the end that our election laws 
may be amended, repealed, rewritten, or re- 
vised in ample time to make it possible for 
those in the armed services wherever dis- 
persed to cast their votes in time for their 
return from beyond the borders of this State 
to be counted at the general election next 
November or when the official or other count 
is made, as in the opinion of the general 
assembly may be most feasible. 

There were those who felt that the call for 
the extraordinary session should have been 
delayed until the Congress had by overt act 
made manifestation of its intention in pro- 
viding the ways and means of getting the 
ballots to and from the soldiers so entitled 











te. Time being of the essence of the 
yn, however, and because we did not 
> to take the chance of waiting too long, 
: it was deemed expedient to make 
visic n for the ballots to reach the most 
nt soldier elector in ample time to assure 
marking of his ballot and its return to 
proper election officials. It is unthink- 
that the Congress will not set in motion 
out delay the necessary machinery to 
r this about. 
zularly enough, there are two members 
¢ the senate and one of the house who are 
) the armed service and who will, perhaps 
' than the average soldier, appreciate 

e time and attention you ladies and gen- 

lemen will have given to the matter when 
shall have made it possible for your 
fellow compatriots, as well as others similarly 
iated, to exercise their rights of suffrage. 

It is with justifiable pride that we salute 

members of the senate and house who 
re with us at the regular session a year 

» and who are now serving in the uniform 
f our country: Senators Wayne A. Aspinall 
and Sam T. Taylor, and Wayne W. Hill of the 
1ouse. 

I know I voice the sentiment of this joint 
assembly when I say that we hope and fer- 
vently pray for their safe return to our midst, 

s well as all of the more than 80,000 who 
serving with them from Colorado in the 
rious theaters of war. 

This session was called for the express 
purpose outlined above. It was not intended 
that any other legislation be taken up, dis- 
cussed, introduced, or passed. This is no 
time nor is the occasion propitious for you 

concern yourselves with laws which can 
well await the next general assembly. Cer- 
tainly it is not the moment to embroil your- 
selves or your constituency in controversial 
subjects. 

The measure you have been asked to con- 
sider is emergency legislation. It must be 
done now. All other acts or amendments to 
existing laws which have been suggested 
for discussion at this time are not of such 
pressing importance but what they can await 
the thirty-fifth general assembly in Janu- 
ary 

Article 9 of section 4 of the Constitution 
of Colorado expressly provides: 

“The Governor may, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, convene the general assembly by 
proclamation, stating therein the purpose 
for which it is to assemble; but at such 
session, no business shall be transacted other 
than that specially named in the procla- 
mation.” 

The only legislation “specially named” in 
the proclamation aforesaid is the amend- 
ment of our election laws to make it possible 
for the overseas veteran electors of this 
State, and those similarly situated, to vote 
in the 1944 elections. It was limited to that 
subject and that alone. Consequently, it 
would be contrary to the constitutional pro- 
vision aforesaid if any attempt were made to 
consider any other legislation at this session. 
It was not intended that you do so when the 
call was issued. Any such effort would take 
unfair advantage of a situation which was 
not contemplated. 

It is earnestly requested, therefore, that 
you limit your deliberations and your ac- 
tions to the legal purpose of the call, do it 
as speedily and expeditiously as possible and 
to return to your homes. 

The proclamation was issued, considering 
the time element, so that you might intro- 
duce the proposed amendment today or Sat- 
urday and pass it not later than Friday or 
Saturday of next week. This can easily be 
accomplished if you will speedily agree upon 
a proper bill, and see that no parliamentary 


Ins 


or other unnecessary delays 
progress. 

It was planned you could be homeward 
bound not later than the end of next week. 
You have it within your control to do this. 
It is hoped and urged that you will make 
every effort to adhere to this program. 

Let me express to you and each of you 
the thanks and appreciation of the executive 
office as well as the citizens of Colorado gen- 
erally for the patriotic sacrifice you are mak- 
ing in leaving your jobs, businesses, and pro- 
fessions to participate in this special session. 
The people will laud you if you will confine 
your labors to 10 days and your deliberations 
to the one subject. We are economy-minded. 
So are the taxpayers. We do not want to 
put the State to any unnecessary or uncalled 
for expense incident to this session. I know 
you are in full agreement with this state- 
ment. 


hamper its | 





Soldiers’ Opportunity To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GRANT FURLONG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. FURLONG. Mr. Speaker, believ- 
ing as I do that World War No. 2 is a 
war between nations and not between 
States of the United States, but one for 
the freedom of all oppressed people of 
the world, no matter what that individ- 
ual’s religion, color, or ancestors’ nation- 
ality may be, and the fact that our Fed- 
eral Government has called the mem- 
bers of our armed forces to fight that 
battle for democracy, it is then our duty 
as a nation to see to it that the soldiers 
and all other members of our armed 
forces get that one opportunity of a 
democracy, which is to vote; if they fight 
they must have the privilege to vote. 


I support the Worley bill because I 
know that is the one way they will secure 
the opportunity to vote; the States’ rights 
bill will give them the right, but, due to 
time lost and the difficulties in the indi- 
vidual States to get the ballot to the sol- 
dier, he seldom will get the opportunity. 

I wish to bring to your attention the 
following article which appeared in the 
Stars and Stripes of December 30, 1943, 
signed by 45 men from many States of 
the Union: 


We, the soldiers who are now in Italy, are 
a United States Army, fighting for the United 
States of America, and not for any particular 
State. We want a Federal law to give us a 
chance to vote the easy way and not leave 
us to the individual States, with their in- 
adequate laws and delaying difficulties. 

The State laws may be all right for the 
people living there now, but not for the 
soldier. 

In our battalion we have soldiers from prac- 
tically every State in the Union. Can you 
imagine what percentage will actually vote 
if each soldier has to proceed through the 
various methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? The process takes months, and we 
have little time to spare. Some of us did not 
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vote in the November election because the 
ballots reached us after the 
held. 

This coming Presidential election is very 


elections were 


important tous. We have to be sure that the 
proper leaders are elected 
Why not let the soldiers vote? Don't they 


trust us or are some politicians afraid to let 
us vote? The soldiers on the front want to 
fight and they want to vote. They say in 
effect: “We on the front are determined to 
use bullets and ballots. Bullets against the 
Germans and Japs, ballots against the reac- 
tionaries and obstructionists at home. We 
want a quick victory here and a progressive 
victory at home.” 


5 





The Polish Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


JERSEY CiTy, January 18, 1944. 
Nowy Swart, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. YoOLtes: Tears grid my heart 
as I listen to the voices reaching us from 
Poland, over which Russia is spreading her 
red fangs in order to crush her and open the 
way to other nations and the whole world. 
The Polish situation is very difficult. The 
blackest of clouds are overhanging her, and 
here we are asking ourselves what the allies 
will do and whether the Atlantic Charter 
is going to become a scrap of paper and the 
sacred pledges given to Poland broken again. 

I am a mother who made her greatest sac- 
rifice on the altars of America and Poland 
as well as all the martyred nations, so that 
brutal power will not rule the world. My 
boy, who volunteered in the Navy of the 
United States on the second day after the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, when he left 
home he said: “Mother, I shall fight for Amer- 
ica and Poland; although I never knew the 
country, I love it with all my heart just as 
you do.” My boy died on his post in the 
Pacific action on the 13th of November 1942. 
He gave his young life for a better world— 
for America and for Poland. My second son 
has been now fighting on the Italian front 
for the past 7 months. He also believes and 
fights for the same ideals. My third boy is 
still on American soil, but I do not know 
for how long and where fate will place him, 


but also he believes that he will fight 
a better world. 

I appeal to you in face of this great danger 
that you help us to raise our voice to which 
we have a moral right and a duty. Our boys 

} are fighting and perishing not in order to 
replace one aggressor with another for the 


|} @ powerful voice stating that 


sake of ruling over the world. Let us rise 

in full consciousness of our duty and raise 

we American 
mothers of Polish origin demand justice for 

| Poland. Let our voices be heard in Berlir 

| and Moscow to temper their appetites 

| grab Poland. 

I am, 


Very truly yours, 


| VANDA I 









































































































































































































































































































































































Sabotage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article by George E. 
Sokolsky, from the New York Sun of Jan- 
uary 27, 1944: 

SABOTAGE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I finally got around to reading the book 
Sabotage! The Secret War Against America, 
by Michael Sayers and Albert E.Kahn. There 
are two editions of this book, and when I 
saw that the original version as published by 
Harpers did not contain an acknowledgment 
to the Dies committee for material taken 
from its reports, I looked at the reprint, which 
also failed to give the Dies committee credit 
for material which could only be made avail- 
able by the committee. 

I don't suppose that most readers care very 
much where the evidence comes from so long 
as it is accurate and reliable, but in this in- 
stance I should have imagined that the au- 
thors would be proud to acknowledge that 
one of their principal sources was a cOm- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States. 
There is a page of acknowledgments at the 
end of the book, but MarTIn Digs is not 
among those present. 

For instance, on page 163 of Sabotage are 
photographs of correspondence between Law- 
rence Dennis and Dr. Friedrich Auhagen. 
These same photographs appear on pages 1308 
and 1309 of the Dies report, appendix, part II, 
dealing with the report on Nazi organizations. 
Those documents are in the Dies committee 
files, having been, as I learned, obtained by 
subpena by the committee. There is only 
one place where any one could get them; that 
is the Dies committee or its reports. Sab- 
otage was first published in 1942; these par- 
ticular Dies committee reports appeared from 
1939 to 1941. 

There is no question as to the authenticity 
of the documents as they appear in Sabotage, 
but what roused my curiosity as to these 
and other citations was that in both the 
old and new editions Sabotage attacks Repre- 
sentative MarTIN DIEs; yet both editions use 
material taken from his reports without ac- 
knowledging the source. 

For instance, on page 64 of the old edition 
of Sabotage is a story involving a Japanese- 
American, Kiyoshi P. Okura. I find that 
story on page 1782 of the Dies report. I could 
not find it in the reprint of Sabotage. 

Of course I have not made a line-by-line 
comparison of Sabotage and the Dies reports 
and therefore I cannot say how much ma- 
terial in total the book got from the com- 
mittee. Looking here and there, I have 
found 11 citations in the Harper edition of 
data, including photographs of supenaed 
documents, actually taken from Dies ma- 
terial, most of which could not be found 
elsewhere as the committee has physical pos- 
session of the documents in question. 

I should make no complaint about this 
if Dres had been given credit. After all, 
congressional committee reports make dull 
reading. They are printed on poor paper, the 
type is hard on the eyes, and when the vol- 
umes are thick they fall apart. The popu- 
larizer of congressional committee reports 
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does a beneficial job in placing before the 
American people valuable data. I recall, for 
instance, Prof. Charles Beard describing how 
he got the material for some of his early 
books by using a vacuum cleaner on musty 
and forgotten Government documents. 

The authors of Sabotage were at liberty to 
quote from the Dies reports, which are public 
property, but they should have given MarTIN 
Dres and his investigators credit for their 
work. Certainly it is bad grace to use the 
product of their efforts and then to attack 
them in the very book that is illustrated by 
documents which they uncovered. That is 
not playing the game—not the American way. 

And what is the charge that these authors, 
who use the product of his work, make 
against MarTIN Dies? It is that when he 
says that our Government offices are full of 
Communists the Axis radio repeats his 
charges without unfavorable comment. The 
implication is that an American should not 
say what he believes to be true because 
Goebbels might repeat it without unfavor- 
able comment. In other words, if MARTIN 
Dries believed from information available to 
him that Communists are employed in the 
Government, he ought to say that everybody 
employed by the Government is a Democrat 
in order that Goebbels might be misled. 
Maybe the authors of Sabotage are right 
about that. 


Sn ESEEEeennne 


The Jewish Problem in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to House Resolution 419, now be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
That resolution states: 


That the United States shall use its good 
offices and take appropriate measures to the 
end that the doors of Palestine be opened 
for the free entry of the Jews * * * and 
that there shall be full opportunity for colo- 
nization so that the Jewish people may re- 
constitute Palestine as a free and democratic 


Jewish commonwealth. 


This resolution, Mr. Speaker is worthy 
of the support of the entire Congress— 
support that will not end with the mere 
passage of the resolution, but rather 
support that will make the contents of 
the resolution an actuality. In these 
days when we are deepl: concerned with 
the problem of relieving oppression, we 
should not overlook the plight of the 
Jewish people who have suffered op- 
pression throughout the ages. 

Without equivocation this country 
should state its position on the Jewish 
problem in Europe, as suggested by 
House Resolution 419. A just solution of 
that problem will go far toward the 
establishment of harmony among all 
mankind, a step necessary if we are to 
maintain permanent peace throughout 
the world. 





H. R. 3886 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced a bill (H. R. 3886) 
to grant to the home owners of this 
country one of the income-tax benefits 
now denied them but permitted for 
the operation of any business, large or 
small. This bill would permit a home 
owner to make a deduction from his gross 
income when computing his Federal! in- 
come tax for depreciation on his home. 

There is never any argument about the 
desirability of home ownership in this 
country. We pride ourselves because of 
the wide home ownership the American 
people have achieved. We know that it 
is the basis for the best citizenship. We 
know that we build strong communities 
when people own their own homes, and 
yet we do very little in connection with 
Federal tax laws to encourage this desir- 
able state. In fact, we actually penalize 
home ownership. 

Home owners, a little study will show, 
are made to suffer the injuries of multi- 
ple taxation. They have not complained 
in the past, but today’s high Federal in- 
come-tax rates are causing them serious 
problems. If their plight is not recog- 
nized, we face severe loss in morale and 
good citizenship. The underlying fault 
is this: The Federal Government, in 
levying its taxes upon net income, fails to 
recognize, except in a minor way, that 
real-estate income, unlike other income, 
already has paid its share of govern- 
mental costs. This is because real prop- 
erty has been, and continues to be, the 
traditional source of local taxation. 
Moreover, Members of this body realize 
that real property in their home com- 
munities carries a disproportionate share 
of local costs. But on top of these local 
taxes, the Federal Government likewise 
places a high tax on real estate through 
income taxes on the earnings of prop- 
erty. First, the property is assessed lo- 
cally, and then its earnings are taxed 
federally. Clearly, that is double taxa- 
tion. 

Today’s tax laws differentiate between 
business real estate and personally 
owned real estate. Rents received from 
business real estate are taxed after first 
deducting the expenses incurred, includ- 
ing repairs, maintenance, interest, labor, 
depreciation, and taxes. If the property 
is sold, the difference between the selling 
price and the cost, less depreciation, is 
taxed as a profit or allowed as a loss. 
When we apply that principle to residen- 
tial property, observe what happens. 
We provide for depreciation on houses 
where they are used for income-produc- 
ing purposes. If a man owns a house, 
which he rents to a tenant, we allow that 
owner to write off depreciation when 
computing his tax. But if he owns the 









in which he lives and raises his 
. we do not allow him similar 
‘tment. Why, no one has ever fig- 
iout. It is obviously unfair to grant 
reciation on residential properties 
n used for income-producing pur- 
es and to deny it when it is used for 
home—a much higher purpose. Yet 
io exactly that. This is the anomaly 

h this bill seeks to correct. 

The total reduction in revenue to the 

deral Government which would be af- 

ted by the proposed bill would be small 

to the individual taxpayer it would 
of substantial meaning. More than 
1t it would represent some encourage- 
nt to our home owners. 

We hear a great deal today about the 
complexity of our income-tax laws. The 
Members of this House who have seen 
t new income-tax blank will readily 


pouse 


‘ 


.zree that it takes a mathematical 
Houdini to figure it out. The proposed 


amendment would be a small step to- 

ward straightening out the mess. Atthe 

very least it would be handling depre- 

ciation on residential property on a con- 
tent basis. 

There are several million families in 
the United States who own their own 
These people provide a major 
of local revenue for our towns and 

ties. Justice demands that they be 
treated fairly as far as Federal income 

xes are concerned. Our present prac- 

ice is not to assist them but place heavy 
burdens on their shoulders by unequal 
treatment of Federal income-tax laws. 
It is high time that we treat them fairly. 
If it is justice to allow depreciation on 
houses used for rent it is certainly just 
to allow the same depreciation used by 
their owners for homes. That is what 
this bill would accomplish. It should be 
passed, 


mes. 


nart 
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Soldier Vote in 1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I offer for the Recorp a brief article 
written by C. Richmond Carpenter, re- 
viewing the Rhode Island soldier vote in 
1918. The article follows: 

SOLDIER VOTE In Last WaR—THREE-MAN RHODE 
ISLAND Boarp IN 1918 Put Ovr 5,000 BaL- 
LOTS AND GoT RETURNS ON 1,800 

(By G. Richmond Carpenter) 


Five to six thousand ballots sent out; nearly 
1,800 returned. The vote: 61 percent Repub- 
lican. 

In brief, those were the results of the sol- 
diers’ vote act of 1918 when Rhode Island 
had 28,000 men in the services 

Today, 26 years later, the best brains in 
both political parties are concentrated on 
devising a method under which as many as 
possible of the more than 75,000 Rhode Island 
men and women in the services may exercise 
their franchise in the November elections. 


A 








The situation today and that of <6 years 
ago are similar in some respects; different 
in others. 

Now, as then, a Democratic President is in 
the White House. Now, as then, an apparent 
Republican trend has set in across the Na- 
tion. Now, as then, the United States is in 
the midst of a World War 


SOME DIFFERENCES, TOO 


Nineteen eighteen, however, was not a Pres- 
idential election year as is 1944. It was be- 
fore the period of universal suffrage. It an- 
tedated dropping of the property qualifica- 
tion for voting for certain offices 

Rhode Island government 26 years ago was 
completely in Republican hands—executive 
and legislative. Today the Democratic party 
rules the executive arm of government and 
controls one branch of the general assembly. 

Consequently, efforts are being made to 
agree on soldiers’ vote procedure to which 
both parties can subscribe. Pending another 
meeting on Tuesday of leaders of the two 
parties, introduction in the general assembly 
of proposed legislation has been held up. 

When legislation to facilitate participation 
of Rhode Island men and women under arms 
in next November's balloting is introduced 
in the general assembly, it will be a matter 
new to all but two of the present members. 

Twenty-eight senators and representatives, 
according to their biographies, are veterans 
of the last war. Including them, 142 legis- 
lators will have their first decisions to make 
on soldiers’ vote legislation at this session. 

Two others, Democratic Floor Leader Wil- 
liam G. Troy, in the senate and Democratic 
Floor Leader James H. Kiernan in the house, 
were members of those same branches in 1918 
when the general assembly during its waning 
hours of April 19 enacted the soldiers’ vote 
bill which Governor R. Livingston Beeckman 
promptly signed. 

Passed by the legislature at the same time 
and signed by the Governor was a companion 
measure allowing party caucuses to be held 
3 weeks in advance of the usual dates. 


THREE-MAN COMMISSION SET UP 


The soldiers’ vote bill set up a three-man 
commission consisting of the secretary of 
state, a member nominated by the Demo- 
cratic State committee. The act charged 
the commission with preparing suitable bal- 
lots containing the titles of the several offices 
for which an elector absent from the State 
in the military service of the United States, 
was entitled to vote, and so far as possible 
the names of nominees for such offices. 

Soldiers and sailors whose names appeared 
on voting lists under the act, could vote for 
United States Senator, Representative in 
Congress, and general officers of the State. 

The act instructed the commission to con- 
form as far as possible with provisions of 
general law regarding the form of the ballots 
but allowed latitude to modify the form to 
meet special conditions. 

A requirement was that the commission 
should endeavor to distribute ballots in am- 
ple time so that all ballots voted might be 
returned to the secretary of state not later 
than December 10 if they were to be counted 
in the final results. 

Ernest L. Sprague, in 1918 a deputy secre- 
tary of state, recalls the task as a tremendous 
one. However, it is his recollection that be- 
tween five and six thousand ballots actually 
went out to soldiers whose names appeared 
on the voting lists. The ballots went, he says, 
to men overseas as well as to Rhode Islanders 
stationed in various parts of the United 
States. The ballots were sent out with a 
return envelope on the back of which was a 
certificate to be signed by a commissioned 
officer of the soldier-voter. 

All ballots were to be returned to the sec- 
retary of state on or before noon of Decem- 
ber 10 and he was required to turn them over 
to the State returning board for tabulation 
within 2 days. 
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A 
1,685 official soldier 
ones had been re- 
In addi- 
800 post- 


By noon of that date 
ballots and 97 unofficial 
turned to the secretary of state 
tion there were between 700 and 
card ball 


‘ 4 
US senev in 


DAY TO 


Cot 


NT VOTES 
On December 12 the returning board pre- 
pared to count the votes. A 3-hour heari: 


oc 


g 
preceded opening of the ballots. This was 
climaxed by a ruling from Attorney General 
Herbert A. Rice that only ballots, official and 
unofficial, cast by a qualified elector and 
certified to under the law, could be counted 


Out went the post-card ballots 

The ruling and the consequent action of 
the board so infuriated Col. Patrick H. Quinn, 
the Democratic Party's official representative, 
that he charged “an eous, infamous 
libel” had been perpetrated on the soldier: 
of the State who cast the post-card ballots 

Tre count was completed, 1,595 soldiers 
votes being added to the election day total 
187 being rejected for various reasons. The 
Republicans, already victorious, received 61 
percent of them 

Today the State faces a far more imposing 
problem of permitting many thousands more 
not only to vote for the offices included on 
the 1918 ballot, but also for general assem- 
bly and local candidates. And there is the 
added problem of qualifying the servicemen 
to vote beforehand. 

The consensus that a nstitutional 
amendment is mandatory if an approach to 
the objectives is to be achieved. 


outrag 
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What the United Nations Relief Program 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLI1-JA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include excerpts from a pamphlet 
issued by Food for Freedom, Inc., of 
which organization Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row is chairman: 


The ag.eement for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
signed on November 9, 1943, may well be 
called a declaration of interdependence. The 
event is memorable for its acceptance of 
joint responsibilities for their mutual wel- 
fare by the representatives of 44 nations 
Beneath the ashes of the legal language of 
the agreement are the sparks from which 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness may 
be rekindled in a war-wrecked world. 

The essence of this declaration of inter- 
dependence is that these nations agree that 
peace depends on sharing. Every one of the 
signatory nations recognizes that it must 
contribute assistance of one kind or another 
to achieve both peace and economic security. 

Hunger as well as the enemy must be driven 


out before a bridgehead for peace can he 
firmly established. The common aim of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (U.N. R.R. A.) is to help heal 
the wounds of war. After the first stage of 
preventing famine and pestilence, U. N. R. 
R. A. will assist on a pay- u-can basis 
the people in the lands t! are to be lib- 
erated. They want a chance to get back to 
their homes, to live and to work again as 
free men and to pay for ¥ they receive, 


Until their farms and factories are back in 
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production they will need aid. Their own ef- 
forts will shorten the relief period as well as 
reduce the cost. They will again become good 
customers and speed world-wide economic 
recovery 

Americans wiil want to know the return 
to be expected on this investment, and to be 
certain that it will promote the maintenance 
of their own standards of living in the post- 
war period. They will want to be sure that 
they are not being imposed upon and singled 
out to provide a disproportionate amount on 
the costs leading to bickering and bitter de- 
bate such as prevailed after the last World 
War. If Americans face this problem real- 
istically, they will see that their national 
self-interest coincides with the desirability 
of an international plan to assist the victims 
of the war. 

The following 20 questions are among those 
Americans will be asking. The U. N. R.R. A. 
agreement answers some of them, others are 
supplied by the decisions of the U.N. R. RA. 
Council made at the first Council session. 
The final answers, however, will depend in 
large measure upon the attitude of the citi- 
zens of the 44 nations. If they understand 
the practical advantages of this joint under- 
taking and the spirit in which it is initiated, 
they will demand that their nation’s share be 
quickly and adequately furnished. Then 
44 bridgeheads will have been secured. 

The Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, ap- 
pointed as Director General, recently said: 
“It is given to us, twice within the span of a 
lifetime, to attempt to devise a peace in 
which all men can live in freedom from fear 
and want. We failed last time. We dare not 
fail again.” 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT THE U. 
PROGRAM 


1. What is the U.N. R. R. A. agreement? 


It is an agreement by the United Nations 
and other nations associated with them in 
this war to pool their efforts and available 
resources to meet the emergency needs cre- 
ated by the war in areas from which the 
enemy is driven. 


2. What is U.N. R. R. A.? 


It is an international body formed by 44 
nations to carry out this agreement. Addi- 
tional nations will be invited to join later. 
U. N. R. R. A. consists of a council, a cen- 
tral committee, a committee on supplies, a 
committee on financial control, regional com- 
mittees for Europe and for the Far East, 
standing technical committees, and an ad- 
ministrative staff under a Director General. 


N. R. R. A. 


3. What is its main purpose? 


It is to help the peoples in liberated areas 
get on their feet and so end the need for 
relief. The U. N. R. R. A. program includes 
the provision of food, clothing, temporary 
shelter, and medical aid; arrangements for 
the return of prisoners of war, exiles, and 
other displaced persons to their homes; aid 
in restoring urgently needed agriculture and 
those industries essential to relief; and aid in 
repairing public utilities, such as water, light 
and power, transportation, sanitation, and 
communications, for immediate restoration 
of essential services. By the nature of this 
war, some of the nations now least able to 
help themselves have made the largest rela- 
tive contribution toward the common victory. 


4. Where will the foods and other supplies 
come from? 


They will come from many different coun- 
tries. Wheat has alreadr been promised un- 
der the International Wheat Agreement from 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and the United Kingdom. Vegetable 
oils will come from Africa, sugar from the 
Caribbean, fish from Newfoundland, rice and 
coffee from Brazil, tea from India and Ceylon, 
beans from Chile and Mexico, evaporated 
milk from New Zealand. Each country will 
be a source of the foods and other supplies 
it is in the best position to supply. The 


| United States with its varied products and 
with its location on one of the shorter ship- 
ping routes to Europe will be in a position to 
supply assorted relief commodities when the 
needs are most urgent and transportation 
difficulties most pressing. During that pe- 
riod Americans may face shortages from time 
to time in certain types of food or other 
articles. Countries such as North Africa, re- 
ceiving relief assistance immediately after 
their liberation, will themselves become con- 
tributors of supplies when these are needed 
for other areas that are liberated later. 


5. How much will it cost? Who pays the bill? 


This being a joint enterprise in action, it 
is also a joint enterprise in finance. The 
Council has proposed as a fair basis for con- 
tributions by all the noninvaded nations 1 
percent of their annual income for 1 year 
(the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943), but 
where this would prove too heavy a burden, 
adjustment should be made. The invaded 
countries will make such contributions as 
they can. Although for years to come several 
countries will have to use most of their re- 
sources for rehabilitation and reconstruction, 
they have nevertheless strongly expressed a 
desire to pay for the goods they receive. 
Thus a larger part of U. N. R. R. A. supplies 
will be sold locally. Free local distribution 
is planned for those who cannot afford to 
pay so that they will receive equal share. 
The sum which the United Nations have de- 
cided as necessary to carry out this program 
is $2,500,000,000. Of this sum for the relief 
of Europe and the Far East the share of the 
United States on a 1-percent basis would be 
not over $1,500,000,000. This is much less 
than the $2,250,000,000 we spent on relief in 
Europe during and after the last war. It is 
only the cost of 54% days of war. 


6. What return will we get for this 
contribution? 


The U. N. R. R. A. program is more than 
part of the war liquidation process. It is a 
recognition that these imperative emer- 
gency needs must be met to insure victory. 
Practical and limited in scope it is not a 
world-wide W. P. A. program. Ninety per- 
cent of our contribution will be spent for 
United States products. Furthermore, re- 
establishing conditions favorable to profit- 
able world trade is not charity.. It is an in- 
vestment in peace. 





7. Which nations will receive aid? 
about enemy countries? 


Aid is to go to the victims of war in terri- 
tories now held by the enemy as rapidly as 
the peoples come under the administration of 
the various United Nations. Victims of ac- 
tual warfare in other Allied countries will 
also receive aid. The share of each area will 
be decided by the central organization of 
U. N. R. R. A. on the basis of need, limited 
only by the resources available (determined 
by the Combined Food Board) and the 
equally urgent needs of other countries. 
Whenever necessary, U. N. R. R. A. will oper- 
ate in enemy or ex-enemy countries, but it is 
stipulated that expenses for such operations 


should be paid for by the enemy or ex-enemy 
country. 


What 


8. Who will run it? 


The Director General, appointed by the 
U. N. R. R. A. Council and answerable to that 
council, will be responsible for all opera- 
tions. He has entire authority to choose his 
own staff and it is anticipated that it will 
be composed of expert and experienced ad- 
ministrators of many nationalities. Distri- 
bution in each country will be the responsi- 
bility of the recognized government or 
authority of that area, unless assistance is 
asked. 


9. Will relief be used as a means to political 
ends? 


The chief safeguard against the use of the 
organization for political purposes is the 
fact that it is constituted of many govern- 
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ments of many views and that the po! 


will be determined by the group as a whole 
with the Director General being responsible 
to that group. The signatory nations have 
agreed that these supplies and services wij] 
“at no time be used as a political weapon.” 
The clear intent is to bring relief where most 
needed (whether that nation or that indi. 
vidual can pay for this service or not), re. 
gardless of race, creed, or political belief, 


10. Will peoples receiving assistance k 
from whom it has come? 


There will undoubtedly be more enthusj. 
astic support in the United States for this 
relief undertaking if the peoples being aideq 
are clearly informed as to our share in this 
joint United Nations task. The U.N. RR 
A. Council has requested member govern- 
ments to provide opportunities to U. N. R. 
R. A. to publicize its operations and to permit 
the use of labels on supplies furnished by it. 
The peoples receiving aid should therefore 
know how large a share the United States 
contributes. 


w 


11. How long will relief be under military 
control? 


Relief will be under military control only 
as long as hostilities or other military neces- 
sities in any area require such control. The 
decision as to military necessity rests with 
the military command. 


12. Will this program help shorten the war 
and bring the members of the armies of 
occupation home sooner? 


In establishing and maintaining ordered 
conditions behind Allied lines, military effi- 
ciency is increased and victory is hastened. 
Because acute needs are to be met and reha- 
bilitation is to restore the vitality of areas 
depleted by the war, the sooner the population 
will obtain tolerable living conditions, the 
more rapidly can the armies of occupation be 
reduced, and the sooner occupation can end. 


13. Will continued and stricter rationing be 
necessary to carry out our share of this 
program? 

The answer is a qualified “Yes.” Rationing 
will probably have to be continued for a time 
after the war but not primarily because of 
this program. The quantities of food and 
other supplies which we will send to the 
liberated areas, although vitally important 
to the people who receive them, will consti- 
tute a very small percentage of the total 
we consume ourselves. Withdrawing these 
quantities from our markets would not in 
itself create a need for rationing though 
rationing will appreciably help accumulate or 
control these supplies. Many of the com- 
modities needed for relief will be things not 
rationed in this country—some of them not 
even used by consumers here. In the plan- 
ning of production expansion, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, the anticipation 
of relief requirements has been one of the 
factors taken into account. 


14. How long will United Nations relief need 
to continue? 


This is an emergency organization devised 
to bring its own activities to an end through 
rehabilitation. In some areas it may not 
continue after the harvest of the first crop 
In others, where ruin and depletion are 
greater, the rehabilitation will need time to 
become effective. The U. N. R. R. A. pro- 
gram is expected to terminate about 2 years 
after the close of the war. 


15. Will agricultural rehabilitation in foreig 
lands hurt American farmers? 

No; it will not. With full employment in 
our own country, it has been demonstrated 
that the farmers in the United States have 
customers here at home who need all the} 
can produce cf most types of farm products 
The rehabilitation of agriculture in the liber- 
ated countries will be advantageous to us 
as well as to them. This may call for some 
new emphasis in agricultural production in 








instances. The nations of the 
Id are interdependent with respect to 
mic matters. The people of one coun- 
not from the misery but from the 

ity of others. 


occasional 


: The liberated areas 
be restored to positions of economic 
lity and given the assistance they need 
ing their resources back into production. 
the farmers of this country have real 
e to fear are the consequences of a dis- | 
us post-war depression which is likely 
llow if U N. R. R. A. fails to do this 
habilitation, and to do it well. 
How will U. N. R. R. A. affect the jobs of 
American industrial worlers? 


1 as shoes and clothing will be needed 

an emergency basis for foreign relief. 
This will be one of the factors which will 
t American industry to see itself through 
period of conversion immediately after 

e war. This relief demand will not create 
-scale employment nor will it be a sub- 
stitute for a domestic program of full pro- 
duction but it will help through a crucial 
iod. Long-range benefits will be gained 

by American workers through the rehabilita- 
‘on of these foreign lands whereby these 
{impoverished people rebuild their economies 
sufficiently to purchase American products. 


17. How will it affect private relief agencies, 
national or religious? 
U. N. R. R. A. will welcome the help of pri- 
vate relief agencies with special competence 
i will permit them to operate wherever 
ssible in areas of their own choice. Com- 
plete cooperation and integration of func- 
tions are assured voluntary relief agencies 
vided they obtain consent and are sub- 
t to the regulation of the Director General. 


18. What is the relation of U. N. R. R. A. to 
the Hot Springs Food Conference? 

The food and agriculture plan discussed by 
he United Nations at Hot Springs is world- 
wide. Its purpose is eventually to stabilize 
the world food supply. U.N. R. R. A. is re- 
stricted to certain areas and to emergency 
problems of food supplies during and imme- 
diately following the war. There will be cer- 
tain times when methods to increase food 
production for emergency use may conflict 
with plans for long-range production. Con- 
sultations have been agreed upon to keep to 
a minimum any such conflict of purposes. 


19. Will joining U. N. R. R. A. involve the 
United States in “entangling alliances”? 
U.N. R. R. A. is not in any sense a super- 

state or an over-all economic organization. 

Individual countries make their own deci- 

sions as to their part in the operation of this 

plan. It will encourage the United States to 
agree to a membership in some form of world 
government only if our citizens become con- 
vinced that it is to our national interest to 
join with other nations in the common solu- 
tion of world problems other than relief and 
rehabilitation. No commitment of such ac- 
tion is made by the participation of the 
United States in U. N. R. R. A. 


20. What can the individual United States 
citizen do about it? 


Every American citizen will be asked to 
make his contribution to this work. He will 
do it by accepting a temporary continuation 
of the rationing of certain supplies essential 
to relieve emergency wants and to stimulate 
quick recovery in war-stricken countries. He 
will be asked to pay his share of the Ameri- 
can contribution, which will be appropri- 
ated by Congress. Both contributions re- 
quire his full understanding that this work, 
while fulfilling the humane desire to bring 
mercy to the suffering, is dictated as well by 
the desire to shorten the war, to save Ameri- 
can lives, to reduce the dangers of post-war 
depression, and to hasten the return to a | 
Stable and prosperous peace. 

WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, 
RAYMOND GraM SwINna, 








Is It a Conspiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the tenth anniversary of the first 
contract of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity extending its light and power rates 
to the people within its distribution 
radius, we are saddened by the fact that 
these blessings have not been extended 
to the people of the entire Nation. 

This morning I had a letter from a 
friend of mine, whose home is in my dis- 
trict, but who is now in Arizona with 
her husband who is in the Army. She 
comments on the great reduction in 
light and power rates in the T. V. A. area, 
and the measureless benefits these re- 
ductions have brought to the ultimate 
consumers, and deplores the fact that 
such benefits have not reached the peo- 
ple of Arizona. 

I call attention to the fact that Ari- 
zona is within the distribution radius of 
Boulder Dam, and that her people are 
entitled to their pro rata share of Boul- 
der Dam power. 

If the same policy had been applied to 
the distribution of Boulder Dam power, 
and to the distribution of other power 
produced by public projects in Arizona, 
that have been applied in the T. V. A. 
area, the people of Arizona would today 
be getting their power at less than one- 
half the rates they are now paying. 

Nothing that I can think of -would be 
of greater economic value to the people 
of that State. 

This lady enclosed an editorial from 
Dunbar’s Weekly, a paper published at 
Phoenix, Ariz., the date of Monday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1944, which I am inserting in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Is Ir a ConsPrracy?—ARE WE ON OvR Way 
Back TO THE SLIMY DEBAUCHING INSULL 
DECADE? 

Has the Reclamation Bureau become an 
implement of the power monopoly and hold- 
ing-company barons of Wall Street? Are the 
benefits of the great hydro power plants of 
this country, built at public expense, to be 
turned over to these leeches who 6o bitterly 
and unscrupulously opposed their building? 
Must American electric users forever pay 
tribute to these foreign parasites? 

Shall electric consumers. circuitously, 
through utility operating cost and rate-base 
juggling, be obliged also to pay for the gigan- 
tic sales and self-eulogizing advertising 
spreads now being run by 142 electric light 
and power companies in the magazine Time 
and other costly advertising mediums, and 
for the sophomoric radio program Report to 
the Nation, nightly imposed on radio listen- 
ers—all for the glorification of this type of 
proven gangster and blue-sky purveyors of 
the booming twenties? 

That’s the way it looks, Mr. Power User— 
and the bitterest pill of all, the Reclamation 
Bureau, which for so many decades has been 
the recipient of public appropriations of mil- 
lions and millions, seems to have adopted a 
policy of placing as many barriers as possible 
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between the ultimate electric user and elec- 

tric power developed at public cost 

That we may not condemn unjustly, let us 
“look at the agency record” in Arizona. Here 
the Reclamation Bureau has functioned prin- 
cipally through mechanism of the Salt River 
V-''~y Water Users’ Association. This purely 
private and profit motive corporation claims 
an investment of about $30,000,000 and oper- 
ates a “project” of about 230,000 acres of land. 

It is the largest producer and distributor 
of electric power in Arizona—substantially 
all on public money as its capital. It denies 
and repudiates jurisdiction of any State reg- 
ulatory body. pays no property tax, and for 
more than three decades has followed a rate 
poiicy of charging all the traffic will bear. 

vailable to Arizonians is 17.63 percent of 
the firm power of Boulder Dam now produc- 
ing about 4,155,000,000 kilowatt-hours firm 
hydroelectric power. This vast supply be- 
comes available to Arizona on the establish- 
ment of a State agency to administer the 
same and for 15 years the citizens of Arizona 
have been seeking to secure the establish- 
ment of a power and water authority act 
essential under the Boulder Dam Adjustment 
Act. 

In addition to Boulder Dam on the Colo- 
rado River, we have Parker Dam producing 
120,000 kilowatts, one-half of which belongs 
to Arizona, and there will produced at 
Davis Dam on the same river, still uncom- 
pleted, 180,000 kilowatts of which a substan- 
tial part belongs to the State. 

With this vast quantity of electric power 
available, Arizona has the third highest elec- 
tric rate of any State in the Union. In 1942 
the electric users of Arizona paid the utility 
companies $6,790,061 more than they could 
have purchased the same electric energy for 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority rates. 

Notwithstanding that we have had several 
damaging power shortages within a very re- 
cent period, every attempt of the citizens of 
Arizona to bring public power from the Colo- 
rado River dams into the consuming and 
marketing areas of the State has been de- 
feated by the Arizona Power Trust—spear- 
headed by this Reclamation Bureau project 
because it fears any power control by the 
people 

Although Arizona has over 25 public power 
and irrigation districts, some 8 municipali- 
ties and 6 nonprofit cooperatives distributing 
or ready to distribute electric power on a 
nonprofit basis, not one of these public bodies 
has been able to obtain a single kilowatt of 
public power except by buying it from private 
utilities operating on a high profit basis. 
Such Colorado River power as comes into the 
State is by selection of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice distributed through private concerns in 
spite of the fact that our nonprofit public 
units have been seeking this power for many 
years. 

In this new State of sparse population, we 
are afflicted with 11 foreign holding com- 
panies. Two of the leaders—Central Arizona 
Light & Power Co., of Phoenix, and the Tuc- 
son Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., of 
Tucson are owned by the American Power & 
Light Co. and Cities Service Co., respectively. 
These and the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association operating the Salt River Reclama- 
tion Project, are the three private power con- 
cerns now receiving power from the Colorado 
River and imposing an unconscionable profit 
on electric consumers of Arizona. 

As required by the Boulder Dam Adjust- 





be 





ment Act, the people of this State are seek- 
ing to establish an essential State a n 
the form of a power and water aut! t 
receive and to bring into the consun d 
marketing areas of the State Boulde 1 
power on a nonprofit basis and to establish 
publicly owned utility plants for retail dis- 
tribution. 

Several cities and towns have already de- 
clared their respective intentions to adopt 


public ownership as a municipal practice, and 
we have in the city of Mesa one of the most 
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successful public-owned municipalities in 
the United States—thanks to the foresight 
of believers in public power who were obliged 
to wage a 25-year fight against the power 
trust for its establishment. Not one of these 
public units has been able to obtain power 
under the Reclamation Bureau policy except 
through private utilities and at an exorbi- 
tant cost 

Every movement for municipal ownership 
has been unscrupulously fought by the 
Arizona Power Trust and the fight is still on. 
tecently Cities Service Co. has been ordered 
by the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission to dispose of its isolated plant 
at Tucson under the National Holding Act; 
and the city is seeking to purchase the plant. 
Cities Service Co., and that includes the 
Power Trust, is fighting the movement with 
all the abandon and extravagance of de- 
bauching campaigns usually indulged in such 
cases. It is presently seeking to force a re- 
consideration of the S. E. C. action and ap- 
parently has the cooperation of the United 
States Reclamation Bureau. The situation 
is best explained by an editorial by Editor 
William R. Mathews, appearing in the Arizona 
Daily Star of that city last December 30: 


“A BUREAUCRAT’S RECORD AND ARIZONA 


“When a bureaucrat back in Washington 
calmly plans to dispose of Colorado River 
power to southern New Mexico, the State of 
Arizona should become interested. When a 
mere hired hand plans to dispose of some- 
thing belonging to Arizona, the State of Ari- 
zona should have something to say about it. 

“When this same bureaucrat announces 
this plan at a time that could easily mislead 
another Government bureau like the S. E. C, 
on a matter of policy, that bureaucrat’s chief, 
in this case Secretary Ickes, should know 
what is going on in his department. In view 
of Mr. Ickes’ record it is hard to believe 
that he knows that one of his bureau chiefs 
is making a public record on a subject at a 
time that fits in with the desires of a private 
public utility attempting to escape the hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. 

“Mr. H. W. Bashore, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation of Mr. Ickes’ Depart- 
ment of the Interior, wrote a letter to Repre- 
sentative ANDERSON of New Mexico about the 
possibilities of connecting Elephant Butte 
Dam power in southern New Mexico with 
Colorado River power. The gist of Mr. Ba- 
shore’s letter amounts to warm approval of 
such an idea, although it specifically states 
that the power allocated to New Mexico from 
Elephant Butte ‘is not being used in that 
State and therefore Texas has been obtaining 
and using more than its allotted share.’ 

“After giving a brief description of future 
power developments on the Colorado River 
and the transmission line now extending 
from Parker to Tucson, Mr. Bashore approves 
the plan of connecting the Tucson end of this 
line with Deming and Elephant Butte power. 
Then he says, ‘Thus the connection from 
Tucson to Deming would link existing lines 
and permit Colorado River power to flow into 
southern New Mexico. It would augment the 
supply of power available to communities in 
New T‘exico and Texas now served by the 
Elephant Butte system.’ 

“There is an example of typical bureau- 
cratic thinking and planning. Colorado River 
power belonging to Arizona and California 
is going to be sold to New Mexico, which Mr. 
Bashore admits cannot even use its share of 
Elephant Butte power, and Texas. That 
should be news to the people of Arizona. A 
bureaucrat back in Washington proposes to 
dispose of something belonging to Arizona 
without even consulting the owners. 

“That much is bad enough. But the bu- 
reaucrat does something that can hardly 
have the approval of the chief, Mr. Ickes. 
He proposes this plan, and thus gives 
Government authority to it, at a time that 
fits in exactly with the plans of a New York 


public utility holding company to do the 
same thing as a means of escaping the full 
effect of the Holding Company Act of 1935. 
He does it when the matter is up for de- 
cision before the S. E.C. He thus, in effect, 
tells the S. E. C. that plans of the holding 
company to integrate New Mexico utilities 
with the Tucson utility, fit in with plans 
of the Reclamation Pureau. He omits en- 
tirely from his letter any information about 
the ownership of Colorado River power and 
the limitations that his Bureau or a private 
company éaces in disposing of it. 

“Because this matter is now before the 
S. E. C. for decision, Governor Osborn should 
let the S. E. C. know of Arizona’s attitude on 
such a question. Secretary Ickes should at 
least correct this record that one of his sub- 
ordinate bureau chiefs has made so con- 
veniently for a holding company which is 
attempting to escape the full effects of the 
Holding Company Act of 1935.” 

No one in Arizona ever heard of Mr. Ba- 
shore’s proposal until it was suddefily sprung 
at a time most beneficial to the holding conr- 
pany and most detrimental to the city of 
Tucson and public ownership in Arizona. 

Elephant Butte reclamation project dam 
on the Rio Grande in New Mexico produces 
less than 25,00C kilowatts hydroelectric 
power. In that State a large proportion of 
the consumed electric energy is produced by 
steam, Diesel, and gas plants. That public 
power should be brought from this small 
reclamation unit in a State where power is or 
will be scarce into a State like Arizona where 
power is or will be plentiful seems an ab- 
surdity. A connection between Colorado 
River projects and the Rio Grande projects is 
understandable, but since Boulder power can 
be used only in Arizona and since there is 
not or ultimately will not be any surplus 
power in New Mexico, why has Mr. Bashore 
stepped into the picture at this time and 
under these circumstances? 

The Reclamation Bureau has been func- 
tioning in Arizona for more than 30 years— 
why at some time in this 30 years was an an- 
nouncement not made of any contemplated 
connection from New Mexico? Why come 
forward now with such a proposal—devas- 
tating as it is to the movement for public 
power in a State so sorely afflicted by the 
most vicious Power Trust of any State in the 
Union? 

The people of Arizona have credited Inte- 
rior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, in whose de- 
partment the Reclamation Bureau functions, 
with full sincerity and earnest desire to make 
available public power to the people of Ari- 
zona and other States at the lowest possible 
price. We still have confidence in his sin- 
cerity and purpose; but if his subordinates 
of the Reclamation Bureau control the power 
policies of that agency as in the past, then 
the public may as well abandon any hope of 
benefiting by the great Federal power works 
of the past 10 years. If Director Bashore has 
any satisfactory explanation for his ill-ad- 
vised and ill-timed announcement, we would 
like to hear it; and we trust that Secretary 
Ickes will see that the explanation is forth- 
coming. 


Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Boston Traveler of 
January 29, 1944: 


WHY? 


The American people are entitled to all the 
facts—now—regarding the barbarous, whole. 
sale murders of American and Filipino pris. 
oners of war by the Japanese. 

The American people are entitled to an. 
swers—now—to these questions: 

Why have we not been told the truth? 

Why was the story of Bataan kept secret for 
2 years? 

Why has one former employee of the 
O. W. I. been allowed to sell the most horrible 
tale in all American history to one magazine? 

Why has the report of Lieutenant Colone] 
Dyess, which should be made in the most 
solemn and official form to all the people 
been sold in the market place like a Piece of 
merchandise? 

Why isn’t the whole truth being told? The 
White House has admitted that it isn't. 

Why has this news, the most momentous 
since Pearl Harbor, been made to coincide 
with a War bond drive? 

Why are the American people steadily 
treated as children? : 

We are entitled to all the facts—now. 

We have the right to the full story of 
Bataan. We can take it, no matter what it js 

President Roosevelt should see now that all 
the American people are given all the facts 

It is his responsibility. 

It is our right. 


Willkie’s Obvious Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.: 


WILLKIE’S OBVIOUS DECLINE 


Almost a phenomenon in American politics 
has been the career of Wendell Willkix 
Virtually out of a clear sky he shot upon 
the scene in May 1940. He stormed the Re- 
publican Convention in Philadelphia in June 
of that year and, to the amazement of sea- 
soned political observers, got the party's 
nomination. Then followed a vigorous and 
colorful campaign. He was defeated by 
President Roosevelt in November but it was 
generally conceded that he had made an ex- 
cellent showing. 

But what has happened since then? As 
Willkie’s rise was precipitate, so, it appears, 
is the current tendency for his fall. 

In a recent editorial we pointed out that 
he is dropping far behind Gov. Tom Dewey, 
of New York, in tabulations of the Gallup 
poll. 

The Argus-Leader’s poll in South Dakota 
reveals similar trend with Dewey getting 43 
percent of the votes and Willkie 23 percent 
There has been no campaign for Dewey in 
South Dakota and no campaign against 
Willkie. The change in sentiment has taken 
place without organized influence. 

The Omaha World-Herald conducted a poll 
in Nebraska on a plan somewhat similar to 
that of the Argus-Leader in South Dakota 
It gave Dewey 40 percent of the votes and 
Willkie 19 percent. And this was the resu'' 
without a campaign on either side. Fvi- 
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gently the expression in Nebraska was quite 
intarily as it was in South Dakota. 

In all of this, of course, there is a deep 
£ ficance to the party leaders. Though 
some may deny outwardly any particular 
) the polls, yet they appreciate their 
rtance. The influence of the polls was 

in fact, in Chicago early last week at 
meeting of the Republican National 
Committee. Observers there saw a tendency 

, the part of the primary Willkie pro- 
moters to turn toward some other candidate 

the realization that their favorite of 1940 
was not the man for 1944. 

Many Republicans continue to be vigorous 
cupporters of Willkie but the polls show a 
t t that they cannot ignore. 
kie is a resourceful man. But even 
enuity is hardly sufficient to rescue 
self from the oblivion into which he is 
falling at a critical stage in the development 

the 1944 campaign. 
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Labor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
) extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
nelude the following resolution No. 13, 

ypted by Associated General Contrac- 
rs of Minnesota, twenty-fifth anniver- 
ry founders’ meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 14, 1944: 

Whereas the war is approaching its most 
nse phase, which makes it necessary that 
citizens do everything possible to aid the 

med forces; and 
Whereas anything any of us do or fail to 
which might hamper the armed forces at 
time may result in prolonging the war 
with consequent greater loss of of life; and 
Whereas governmental orders, directives, 
nd interpretations thereof have limited the 
edom of action on the part of industry to 
indle labor problems in an efficient man- 
; and 
Whereas both labor and industry are con- 
fused by the vacillating and inconsistent at- 
titude and actions of the multiplicity of 
bureaus and boards established both in 
peacetime and during the emergency to deal 
with the labor problem, with conflicting 
jurisdictions and superimposition of one on 
the other; and 
Whereas under these conditions labor as a 
whole does not have a clear understanding of 
its rights nor of its duties in relation to the 
greater service to all of the citizens and, 
therefore, is sometimes misled by selfish or 
uninformed labor leaders into calling strikes 
or threatening to strike which injures the 
Nation’s war effort; and 

Whereas both labor and management must 
realize that their first duty is to the armed 
forces at the fronts and that their own in- 
terests will be best served by allowing noth- 
ing to interfere with -naximunr production 


— 
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4 
cof war goods, and that any temporary in- 
justice or sacrifice which labor or manage- 
ment may endure is trivial as compared to 
the heroic sacrifices which are being and will 
be made by our fighting forces and by citi- 
zens in occupied territories: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the twenty-fifth anniversary 
jJounders’ meeting of the Associated General 
Contractors of Minnesota assembled this 
14th day of January 1944 at Minneapolis, 
Minn., That we believe the duty of organized 








labor is to refrain from all stoppage of war | venture to say that not 1 soldi 


work and in industry essential to the war 
effort; be it further 

Resolved, That we request that the admin- 
istration in Washington formulate a labor 
policy that is fair and workable, and to put 
it in the hands of men who are competent 
to administer this critical job and to dele- 
gate adequate powers to thenr. 





Soldiers’ Votes and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
soldier-vote bill will soon be before the 
House for debate and decision, I believe 
the Members will be interested in the 
opinion of some of the folks back home. 
Today I submit to you a splendid edi- 
torial on this subject from the Parkers- 
burg News, one of the great papers of 
my State: 

SOLDIERS’ VOTES AND POLITICS 

President Roosevelt's message has done 
nothing to remove the political angle from 
the soldier ballot controversy, or to pour oil 
on the troubled congressional waters. In- 
deed, if the deliberate purpose of the message 
had been to widen the breach and to em- 
phasize politics in the less desirable mean- 
ing of the term, we can think of nothing 
better calculated to accomplish this than the 
President’s denunciation of the State ballot 
plan as a fraud, and his demand that every 
Member of Congress stand up and be counted 
on the issue. 

If there is any fraud involved, we think it 
can be demonstrated that it is more likely 
to be found on the Federal ballot side. As 
for making the record, we have seen no evi- 
dence of a disposition on the part of any 
Member of Congress to hide his position 
Yet, Mr. Roosevelt's demand for a counting 
of noses has the same effect, and we think 
deliberately so, of asking a man when he had 
stopped beating his wife. 

Let’s examine the two propositions a min- 
ute. Let’s examine them from 
point of the soldiers and the standpoint 
election honesty, waiving 


the stand- 


of 
constitutional 


considerations which are nonetheless seri- 
ous and of far-reaching potentiality. 

Mr. Roosevelt and those supporting the 
Federal ballot plan profess concern only with 


giving men and women in the armed services 
an opportunity to vote. 

Very well. If they are to be given this op- 
portunity, it should be a real opportunity. 
But what is proposed? It is proposed to dis- 
tribute a uniform blank ballot among those 
in the service, on which votes could be cast 
for President and Vice President, United 
States Senator, and Members of Congress. 
These ballots would be distributed and han- 
dled under direction of a ballot commission, 
and returned to the respective States of the 
voting soldiers. The burden of ascertaining 
whether or not these ballots were legal would 
then fall on the States. This of itself would 
impose an almost impossible burden, would in 
all probability hold up vote counting for 
weeks if not months, and inject hopeless 
confusion and contention into determina- 
tion of the election results. 

But there is a great deal more that is ob- 
jectionable involved. Obviously, the soldiers 
would be required to write in the names of 
the candidates they wanted to vote for. We 











lier In 50 would 
know the names of the candidates for United 
States Senator running in his State And 
not one in a hundred, to make it conservative, 
would know the names of the candidates for 
Congress in his district But most of them 
would know the candidates for President, 
certainly all of them would Know one candi- 
date if it happens that Mr. Roosevelt eks 
a fourth term. Moreover, the opport y 


for fraud in the distribution and 
lots, “by the basketful,” as Senator Reve: 
coms put it, and the exercise < 


L imp! er ine 


fluence under such a system would be e 
and obvious. 

Another thought: If it is so imp int 
that the soldier be given an Opportuni oO 
vote, why isn’t it important that he be given 
the opportunity to vote a full ballot? The 
President isn’t the only officer to be elected 
The seats of Senators and Congressn 


not the only ones to be filled. There are 
Governors and other State officer 





less local officials to be named. t it 
the soldier's right to have a cr a e 
candidates as well as one of those the top? 

It isn’t important if the purpose is some- 


thing other than to permit service men and 
women to exercise the right of franchise 

Contrast this situation with that posed by 
the use of State ballots. The State of West 
Virginia has enact ] 


ed a special law providing 
for the dispatch to interested voters in the 





I 








service of regular absentee ballots. What's 
the matter with that? Did the members of 
the West Virginia Legislature perpetrate a 
fraud when they made a spé 1 trip to 
Charleston to work out this ballot? D the 
Governor of West Virginia, who happens to 
be a Roosevelt Democrat, by the \ end 
practicing the kind of fraud the ident Is 
airaid of when he convened the legislature 


pure- 


+9 


in extraordinary session for the express 
pose of m n for a soldier bal 
And what's to be done with these ballots of 
West Virginia and other States if the Presi- 
dent has his way? Incident 
subject of fraud, what does it s« 
the Secretaries of War and Navy warn that 
delivery of State ballots couldn't be guarar 
teed, in the face of the fact that the Govern- 
ment regularly delivering ordinary mail 
from every corner of the country merican 
soldiers all over the world? If a State b t 
can't be delivered, how can a Federal one 
make the grade, or how does a letter to a 
soldier reach its destination n ) 


king provisic 





und like when 


is 





There can be, of course, no quarrel with 
the principle of implementing the soldier's 
right of franchise. And nobody that we know 
has quarreled with it. But it is, in our judg- 
ment, one of those situations where the pr 


ciple is sound but the available methods « 
applying it largely impractic We 
very sure that the thin rred up con- 
troversy and set in motion forces which may 
lead to public ills far outweighing the ben- 
efits to anybody likely to flow fr 
tempt to make it possible for soldi 
We do not believe that there at the 
time the thing was started, any great demand 
for a ballot among men under arms. We 
doubt if 1 soldier in 20 had given the mat- 
ter any thought at all or would have been 
the least bit disturbed had the issue 
been raised and had no attempt to provide 
soldiers’ ballots been made. We are very sure 
that the soldiers and the country would have 
been much better off had those who agitated 
the idea in the first place possessed the good 
sense to let sleeping dogs lie. However, n 
that the thing has been set in motion, we 
think it highly important, not only for the 
sake of the forthcoming election but for the 
sake of future control of the American system 
that the States send their own ballots to 
their own men. We feel very strongly with 


ible 


yr has sti 





was 


never 


Senator Grorce that the moment Congress 
invades the field it is proposed to enter with 
the Federal ballot, “we have opened the way 
for Federal control of elections in every 


precinct in America.” 
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The Soldier-Vote Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Merlo 
Pusey, from today’s Washington Post: 

WARTIME WASHINGTON 
(By Merlo Pusey) 
MORE ON DOUBLE-CROSS BALLOTS 


One reason why the soldier-vote issue has 
gotten into such a tangle is the persistent 
confusion of legal and mechanical questions. 
Actually there are two controversies rather 
than one. The first centers upon who is en- 
titled to vote, and the second upon the 
best way of getting ballots into the hands 
of qualified voters and back again to elec- 
tion precincts. The problem is simplified, I 
believe, when we consider these issues sep- 
arately. 

The grave weakness of the position taken 
by President Roosevelt and other supporters 
of the Green-Lucas bill is their assumption 
that all men and women in the armed serv- 
ices have the right to vote, or, if they do not, 
that Congress can give it to them. That, of 
course, is a false premise. Congress does not 
have power to say who shall vote and who 
shall not. The courts have so often made 
this plain that it is rather amazing to have 
the settled law on the subject blandly ignored 
by responsible officials. 

The fact is that some men and women in 
the armed forces would not have the right 
to vote if they had remained at home. They 
don’t automatically acquire that right by 
reason of being in uniform. Nor can Con- 
gress give it to them 

In upholding a Maryland law requiring 
citizens moving into that State to declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Mary- 
land before voting, the Supreme Court had 
this to say; “The privilege to vote in any 
State is not given by the Federal Constitution 
or by any of its amendments. It is not a 
privilege springing from citizenship of the 
United States * * * It may not be 
refusal on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, but it does not fol- 
low from mere citizenship of the United 
States.” In other words, the privilege to vote 
in a State is within the jurisdiction of the 
State itself, to be exercised as the State may 
direct, and upon such terms as it may seem 
proper, provided, of course, no discrimina- 
tion is made between individuals in violation 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Before passage of the nineteenth amend- 
ment the courts consistently upheld the right 
of the States to deny the vote to their female 
citizens. “Certainly.” said the unanimous 
Supreme Court opinion in Minor v. Happer- 
sett, “if the courts can consider any question 
settled, this is one. For nearly 90 years the 
people have acted upon the idea that the 
Constitution, when it conferred citizenship, 
did not necessarily confer the right of suf- 
frage.” As recently as 4 years ago the court 
upheld the Georgia poll-tax laws on the 
ground that the privilege of voting is con- 
ferred by the State and is not derived from 
the United States. 

In the-face of these and many similar de- 
cisions and the express language of the Con- 
stitution stating the qualifications of voters 
for Members of Congress, sponsors of the 
Green-Lucas bill persist in their attempt to 
create new voting rights by congressional 
action. To be sure, the bill would leave the 


| 
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States free to throw out invalid ballots cast 
by soldiers and sailors ineligible to vote 
under State law. But this means only that 
the bill is a fraud insofar as it pretends to 
sweep away State voting qualifications. 

Certainly then, the first step should be to 
strip the Green-Lucas bill of its unconstitu- 
tional provisions. This should be accom- 
panied by a vigorous drive to induce the 
States to enfranchise men and women in the 
armed services who do not now have the 
vote. President Roosevelt poured scorn up- 
on the idea of State action in his message the 
other day. But 
adopt this defeatist attitude, will mean 
that thousands of soldiers will be double- 
crossed. They will be given what purports 
to be a ballot but which will be only a scrap 
of paper for the waste basket when it gets 
to the precincts where votes are counted. 

If this legal problem were disposed of by 
the simple method of following the Constitu- 
tion, it would be much easier to work out a 
compromise on the mechanical issue of get- 
ting ballots to the men in uniform and back 
to voting precincts. The objective here, it 
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if the States themselves | 
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The debate on H. R. 1776, the lend-leasa 


bill, in the winter of 1940-41 was nationa) 





seems to me, should be the same as in the 
removal of voting restrictions; that is, to se- 
cure maximum participation of our defenders 
in the elections. Obviously, then, State bal- 
lots should be given preference to the “bob- 
tail Federal ballot” wherever that is feasible. 
State ballots containing the names of both 
Federal and local candidates could certainly 
be used in most instances so far as soldiers 
within the United States are concerned. 
Short Federal ballots may be the only feasi- 
ble means of reaching men on distant battle 
fronts. But here again it appears that many 
of the States will have to legalize the use of 
such ballots. For the Constitution specifi- 
cally gives the States full control (except as 
to the time of selection) over the choice of 
electors who carry out the will of the people 
in designating the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The greatest danger of all would be disre- 
gard of these constitutional directions. For 
that would taint the election and might 
easily involve this country in a political brawl 
such as that which followed the Hayes-Tilden 
contest. What a foolish mockery it would 
be to flout our Constitution under the pre- 
tense of extending the voting privilege when, 
by a little extra effort, the men in uniform 
can be given genuine ballots that will actually 
help to elect the candidates of their choice! 
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Lend-Lease and Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald of January 15, 
1944: 


LEND-LEASE AND VICTORY 


The balance between victory and disaster 
in World War No. 2 has been so close so many 
times that relatively minor factors may be 
said to have affected the final result, but 
there can be no question that lend-lease was 
decisive. Without it, we would today be 
looking forward to a quite different world 
and one far less hopeful for international 
cooperation. It has cost us only one-seventh 
of our total war expenditures, and we never 
got more for our money. 


a — 


in an unusual sense. Landon and Hoover 
were among those opposing it. The measure 
was passed in March by 260 to 165 in ;: 
House and 60 to 31 in the Senate. Yet afte. 
the policy had had a chance to prove itceif 
there was no question of the Nation's 
dorsement, and it is significant that the 
on renewal in 1943 were 407 to 6 and 82 to 9 

Lend-lease was a “natural” in this wa; 
We could not send our soldiers in time + 
defend our principles and our country, so we 
sent instead our guns, our planes, and ou 
food to fight for us. To have demanded cas) 
tor our supplies or to have exacted loans 
would have simply wrecked the whole p: 
gram or dislocated post-war adjustment 
Yet obvious as was the necessity, the actual 
creation of the program was a stroke of 
genius. Former Administrator Stettinius in 
his report recalls that the President indicated 
in the summer of 1940 that his mind w 
working along the lines of lending ships to 
Britain, but the final idea was born in t 
Treasury Department, which discovered an 
1892 law permitting the lease of Army pr 
erty under certain circumstances 

Oddly enough, lend-lease may help to w 
the peace as well. The principle of mutual! 
aid in mutual seif-interest must live on, says 
Stettinius. “In that unity we can find t 
strength to build a peaceful world in which 
freedom and opportunity will be secur 
all.” 
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Heroic Rescue by Miss Talmadge 
Gwaltney, of Cradock, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, I wish herewith to insert a news- 
paper account—from the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot—of the heroic rescue of two 
persons from impending death by little 
Miss Talmadge Gwaltney, 10 years old, 
of Cradock, Norfolk County, Va., which 
is in my congressional district. This 
young girl is deserving of recognition and 
credit in the form of a Carnegie hero 
medal, and I earnestly trust that such an 
award shall be made to her. I am sub- 
mitting the case to the body which passes 
on these awards. 

The news story from the Virginian- 
Pilot follows: 

GIRL, 10, RESCUES CHILD AND MAID FROM GAS- 
FILLED HOUSE—PORTSMOUTH MISS SHUTS OFF 
JET, REMOVES BABY, SUMMONS FIREMEN 
Through the presence of mind and quick 

action of Talmadge Gwaltney, 10-year-old 

girl of 64 Cushing Street, Cradock, a 4-year- 


of 41 Prospect Parkway, and a Negro maid 
employed by the Porters were saved from 
asphyxiation by gas shortly before 2 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon in the Porter residence. 

The maid, Doris Terry, 25, was revived 
after a pulmotor squad from the Cradock 
fire department and assistants gave artificial 
respiration for about an hour and 15 minutes. 
The child, Judie Ann Porter, did not require 
respiratory treatment, having been moved 











the house to the front porch of the 
ience by Talmadge Gwaltney. 

rding to information obtained by As- 
t Chief L. B. Boynton, of the Cradock 
department, the Porter child and the 
i were alone in the house. Boynton said 
1s informed that the accident occurred 
, the child is believed to have turned 
, jet in the gas stove while the maid was 
ed in ironing. 

rtly after this, Boynton said, Talmadge 

ney went to the residence to visit the 

child. Entering the home, she dis- 
ed the maid and the child on the floor. 
tily took the child to the front porch 
urning off the gas jet, and ran next 
nd informed neighbors what had oc- 
ed and the fire department was sum- 
ed. The child quickly revived in the 
ie air 

spiratory treatment was given the maid 
Assistant Chief Boynton and Firemen 
les Winn and John Winn, and by Mrs. 
xel Dorson, of the Norfolk County Motor 
ps, and an employee of the Virginia Elec- 
& Power Co. 
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The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most important tasks 
which will confront this Nation in the 
post-war period is the perfecting of a 
definite and workable plan for the con- 
servation and efficient use of our great 
American merchant marine. We are 
spending, under appropriations by Con- 
gress, Many billions of dollars to build 
merchant ships, These vessels now are 
contributing vitally to the successful 
prosecution of the war. They are being 
wisely and intelligently handled under 
the direction and jurisdiction of the War 
Shipping Administration, headed by 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land. 

By the time the war ends in victory 
for our arms, we probably will have 20,- 
000,000 tons of shipping. That shipping 
is going to be perhaps our strongest weap- 
on in the making of an enduring peace 
and the rehabilitation of the United 
States and the other nations of the world. 
This great American merchant marine— 
by far the largest cargo fleet ever con- 
structed in any country at any time in 
the history of the world—must be han- 
died in the interest, first, of this Na- 
tion and its people; if directed and guided 
in that direction, it inevitably will ren- 
der invaluable service to the other people 
and other countries of the world. 

I was delighted to note in the Wash- 
ington Post today an account of the 
formation of an organization designed 
to promote an adequate privately owned 
American merchant marine. This is a 
worthy and patriotic objective. I trust 
it shall receive the active interest and 
support of every Member of Congress. 

The news article from the Washington 
Post follows: 
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Suip Lines Form FEDERATION To Promore | 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Formation of the National Federation of | 
American Shipping, comprising virtually all 
oceangoing shipping of the country, was an- 
nounced yesterday to promote an adequate 
privately owned American merchant marine. 

Similar in scope to the General Council of 
British Shipping and the Association of 
American Railways, spearhead of the Na- 
tion’s railroads, the federation elected Almon 
E. Roth, of San Francisco, west coast ship- 
ping executive, as president 

The federation, formed by five existing 
shipping associations, outlined a three-point 
program: 

1. Disposition of the tonnage which the 
Government will own at the end of the war, 
estimated at fcerty to fifty million tons, on a 
basis that will be fair to all concerned and 
yet enable American private industry to com- 
pete with foreign shipping 

2. Development of coastwise, intercoastal, 
and foreign commerce 

3. Construction and acquisition of modern 
and speedy vessels. 

“The development of a national program 
for the rehabilitation of the American mer- 
chant marine involves many delicate rela- 
tions with foreign governments and foreign 
shipping services,” the federation said in a 
statement. 

The federation will provide an authorita- 
tive voice for American shipping interests in 
connection with the solution of these inter- 

1ational problems. 


WILL QUIT W. L. B. POST 


Roth, who will take a leave of absence as 
president of the San Francisco Employers 
Council and resign as an industry member of 
the National War Labor Board to accept the 
new post, said so far there has been no com- 
mon agreement on the probable size of the 
Nation's peacetime merchant marine, or other 
factors involved. 

Roth, a former president of Rotary Inter- 
national, will be succeeded as president of the 
San Francisco Employers Council by George 
O. Bahrs 


DIRECTORS NAMED 


Named directors of the shipping federation 
were: 

R. R. Adams, of Grace Lines, New York 
City; J. J. Halloran, Sprague Steamship Co., 
Boston; Basil Harris, United States Lines, 
New York; B. B. Howard, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, New York; Joseph T. Lykes, Lykes 
Bros., New Orleans, La.; H. Harris Robson, 
United Fruit Co., New York; H. W. Warley, 
Calmar Steamship Corporation, New York; 
Henry F. Grady, American Presidents Line, 
San Francisco; Frazier Bailey, Matson Navi- 
gation Co., San Francisco; Charles L. Wheeler, 
McCormick Steamship Co., San Francisco; 
A. O. Wall, General Petroleum Corporation, 
Los Angeles; E. P. Farley, American-Hawalian 
Steamship Co., New York; E. Myron Bull, 
A. H. Bull & Co., New York City; Edward A. 
Roberts, Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
Mobile, Ala.; and Roth. 





A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am enclosing a 
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letter received from a soldier from my 
district who is now serving with the 
Fortieth Engineers Regiment in Italy. 
I believe it expresses concisely the two- 
fold mandate which most of the men in 
the armed forces are issuing in unmis- 
takable terms to us, their Representa- 
tives in Congress. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN 
ou to keep the guns 
o cur front 
We are also placing “our faith in your 
hands to make sure the peace structure to 
be erected on the foundation of an uncon- 
ditional surrender will be one that will guar 
antee a permanent peace no matter what tl 
in dollars and cents may be 
Best wishes 
Pvt. 


We 
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iding oO 
les 


aro ne 
mrOil ix 


Vv 
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1e 
cost 
(1st cl.) 


Frev E. WEBBER. 





Home Front Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNI 


A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, wherever there is a strike in 
some essential war industry or whenever 
an unauthorized stoppage of work delays 
the production of some urgently needed 
war item the country hears about it in 
short order—through the press or over 
the radio. However, when a particularly 
outstanding production job is accom- 
plished somewhere on the home front it 
is too often overlooked or neglected. 

One such job was recently done, at the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works in Santa Clara 
County, Calif. I consider it worthy of 
special mention. As the Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian editorialized: 

One of the most heart-warming stories of 
the war recently came to light. It didn't 
take place in a fox hole under enemy fire. 
It is not a story of air heroes or of great 
bravery on the sea. It is just a story. from 


our own production front right here in Cali- 
fornia. But what a story. 

The Navy Department relates it as 
follows: 

This month at the Joshua Hendy Iron 


Works, Sunnyvale, Calif., 310 more men lived 
up to the production slogan “Difficult things 
we do immediately. The impossible takes 
a little longer.” On a Thursday, officials of 
the company received a call from the Navy 
Department in Washington. The Navy, in 
substance said, “We need 250 (restricted) 
inahurry. We need 2 of them next Wednes- 
day for test at our proving grounds. We need 
the rest by Friday. This is important.’ 

The company said, “O. K.” 

That particular job needed 310 men with 
a particular welding skill. They were not 
available at the Joshua Hendy works. No 
blueprints were at hand. Fifty tons of cer 
tain material were needed and the company 
didn’t have it. 

Nevertheless, on Saturday job wa 
under way. Three hundred and ten me! 
were gathered from various industrial plant 
in the San Francisco Bay area. The Na‘ 
flew in models and prints of the equipment 
Neighboring factories furnished the needed 
supplies and materials. Time cl 
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cards were pitched out of the window and 
for the next 150 hours these men put on 4 
demonstration of what the home front can 
really do. They established a record of 
which Americans everywhere can be proud. 

These men couldn't be told either the pur- 
pose or use of the equipment. Most of them 
owed no allegiance to this plant. They didn’t 
know the boss and they weren't in the Navy. 
But they absorbed the idea that the chips 
were down and that the Navy needed the 
equipment on time 

Sometimes the wéiding fumes would get 
® man and he would have to go somewhere 
until his stomach straightened up. But the 
work didn't stop. A foreman would take up 
the welding torch. If a man got groggy he 
would lie down on a nearby cot and one of 
the inspectors took over. The boss, in over- 
alls, did the same. The wives of the men 

mehow caught on to the spirit of the pro- 
duction battle and brought food, coffee, clean 
clothing and shaving material from home. 

On time the test equipment was completed 
and rushed to the Proving Ground. Produc- 
tion didn't wait on results. The men kept 
right on. They were pretty sure the stuff 
was right because the Navy inspectors made 
preliminary tests right on the assembly line. 
If there was the slightest question on quality 
the men themselves tossed it aside. 

By 2 p. m. on Friday, 7 days after getting 
under way, the job was done and the last 
crate of equipment was in the hands of the 
Navy en route to the job at hand. 

Better that one, Mr. Hitler. 


Mr. Speaker, it is such outstanding ac- 
complishments as the one related above, 
repeated over and over again, from Maine 
to California and from Washington to 
Florida, that not only prove that the 
United States is indeed the arsenal of 
democracy but that also furnish conclu- 
sive proof that the days of Hitler and 
Hirohito are numbered. The men and 
women who do these jobs merit the 
Navy’s highest praise: “Well done.” 


Legislation To Help Western Mining 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mining Record, Denver, Colo., 
of January 27, 1944: 


LEGISLATION TO HELP WESTERN MINING INDUSTRY 


he outstanding legislation so far as the 
mining industry is concerned, proposed in 
Washington during 1943, was the bill of Con- 
gressman MAurIce J. SULLIVAN, representing 
the State of Nevada, which, if passed by Con- 
gress, will remove mining and oil financing 
from the provision of the Federal securities 
law. This legislation would bring the mining 
States of the West back to life and end the 
expenditure of millions of dollars by the 
Federal Government now being taken from 
the United States Treasury in an effort to 
develop prospects into mines. Congressman 
Sutuivan’s bill, in our opinion, is the most 
vital legislation that has been proposed in 
recent years to end the present stagnation 
in many western mining districts. 








he Federal securities law, as interpreted 
by the S. E. C., is so severe that practically 
all mining and oil financing has been ended. 
The Federal law is designed to prevent fraud 
in the sale of these securities. But there are 
plenty of State and Federal laws to prevent 
fraud. The progress of an entire industry 
should not be stopped because a few rack- 
eteers once moved in on the mining business. 
There are rackets in most lines of business, 
but the progress of industries isn’t stopped 
by them. These racketeers are singled out 
and prosecuted, leaving industry in which 
they operated in better position than before. 

The mifiing and oil industries can be made 
to afford positions for returning soldiers after 
the war. But if the present stagnation in 
opening new mines and drilling new oil wells 
is allowed to continue, there will be few posi- 
tions in this mining development for the men 
returning. 

The Government will undoubtedly stop 
financing mine development from the United 
States Treasury when the need for metals 
for war purposes comes to anend. The West 
should prepare for this by backing the Sulli- 
van bill. Greater supplies of oil are needed 
for the war. One way to get this oil would 
be to allow the financing of wildcat drilling 
operations as was in effect when the present 
great producing oil fields were being devel- 
oped. Fortunes can be made with the pres- 
ent price of oil; developers would finance and 
drill if given the chance, 


Mustering-Out Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress recently passed the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944. This is a bill 
which affects millions of people in and 
out of our armed services. I want to set 
out briefly its main provisions in simple, 
nonlegalistic language so that every 
service man and woman will be able to 
tell at a glance just what his or her 
rights are in respect to this legislation. 
If there is anything which is not clear, 
my suggestion would be that you con- 
sult your veterans’ post or write to your 
Congressman. Meanwhile, keep this for 
reference. 


WHO GETS IT? 


All members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard honorably 
discharged on or after December 7, 1941. 

EXCEPT 


1. Those eligible for retirement; 

2. Those receiving a higher base pay 
rate than the base pay cf officers of the 
third period ($2,400) ; 

3. Those discharged on their own 
initiative to accept other employment 
(except for the period served out of the 
United States or in Alaska); 

4. Air Corps Reserve officers, not se- 
lected for a commission, entitled to 
receive a lump-sum payment ($500 for 
each year of active duty); 

5. Those whose total service was as 


students under a service-training pro- 
gram; 
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6. Those discharged to enter either 
the United States Military, Naval, 
Coast Guard Academies, or those wh; 
total service was as a cadet of one of the 
academies; and 

7. Any commissioned officer not dis- 
charged within 3 years of termination of 
the war. 

WHAT DO YOU GET? 


1. You would get $300 if you have 
served 60 days or more outside the conti- 
nental United States or in Alaska. 

2. Two hundred dollars if you have 
served 60 days or more, but have not been 
sent outside this country. 

3. One hundred dollars if you have less 
than 60 days of active service. 

4. If you have more than one honor- 
able discharge, you get mustering-; 
pay on only one of them. 

5. You are entitled to these payments 
whether you were mustered out before 
or after the passage of this act. 

HOW ARE THE PAYMENTS MADE? 

Payments are made in monthly install- 
ments of $100 each. If you are entitled 
to $300, you get $100 when you leave the 
service and $100 in each of the following 
2 months. If you are entitled to only 
$100, you naturally receive that amount 
in one lump sum, 


HOW DO THOSE ALREADY MUSTERED OUT GFT 
THE MONEY? 


Those already mustered out must 
make special application for the pay 
within 2 years to the War or Navy De- 
partment. You are to receive $100 
within 1 month after your application is 
approved. Additional payments will be 
made each 30 days until the entire sum 
is paid, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

First. This money is exempt from 
taxation. 

Second. It cannot be claimed by cred- 
itors or be subject to attachment by cour 
procedure. 

Third. Under other existing laws the 
serviceman gets his transportation home 
in addition to this mustering-out pay. 


Peace for All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a quarter of a century Mr. Jacques 
Back has been a leader in civic and reii- 
gious movements not only in Nashville, 
Tenn., but in the South. In that time 
he has unselfishly contributed of his 
thought, energies and efforts to every 
worthy cause in the interest of the public 
good. 

Mr. Back published an editorial in the 
Observer, of January 28, 1944, dealing 
with a subject that currently is receiving 
a great deal of attention. Because I be- 
lieve this editorial to have been inspired 
by the highest motives of patriotism and 











» intense desire to promote the estab- 

lishment of a just peace, I desire to in- 

cert it here under leave granted to extend 

my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

SHALL THEY Be HELD SLAVES BY MEN? 
(By Jacques Back) 


It is natural that men and women every- 
where should speculate as to how and when 
the war will end; that nations should draw 
blueprints now for a new world structure; 
that mankind should envision a peace that 

give real and lasting security to all. 

s global conflict shall not, we vow, end 
n futile compromise in the appeasement of 
geressor forces; not in an armistice that is 
but the interim period for scheming and 
trading; not in a victory that is mere illusion. 

There is much to sway our emotions and to 

1shion our minds, once the terror of actual 
arfare begins to subside in the hour of 
ictory it is so easy to preach and to grant 
giveness. Yes; even to forget, save per- 
ips in poetry that tugs at our heartstrings. 
he millions who lie buried beneath the 
wth. Especially we, in this land—the 
America that is noted for its material wealth, 
and, no less, for its sublime idealism—vwe, 
who had to be shocked into consciousness by 
treachery, driven into action by brutish ag- 
gression, we who surprised the world by a 
neroism and fortitude, both of spirit and 
heart, unmatched in the annals of history— 
we are still the apostles of mercy, the dis- 
pensers of justice all too frequently misdi- 
rected by compassion. 

I pray that Americans may always retain 
that balamce of character. For, from it 
springs our Nation’s greatness, its marvelous 
development. Because of it, this western 
land is respected and, by some, hated; at 
times feared and envied. For it men have 
fought and suffered hardships and died. 
It is both its glory and its strength. But I 
pray, also, that Americans will insist that 
this shall be, indeed, the war to end war; 
that the prophetic vision expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter shall become the touchstone 
of international morality, the taproot of a 
new social order based not on might, but on 
justice; not on racial distinctions, but on 
ethics of equality and decency; not on arro- 
gance or covetousness but on mutual appre- 
ciation. That there be no barriers to human 
progress, no separate gates, marked for Chris- 
tian or Jew, or for any one of numberless 
sects and creeds through which man may 
hope to enter into the kingdom; no “ver- 
boten” signs on the highway that leads to the 
land of promise, to tranquillity, to peace. 

I pray also—lest I must hold without 
value all professions of humane concern— 
that Americans will prize, beyond challenge, 

he integrity of the pledged word. For, if na- 

tional honor is sacrificed to suit expediencies, 
if solemn treaties are scrapped to appease 
groups and individuals clamoring for privi- 
lege—then the spectres of fear and want will 
remain to harass society, to again threaten 
civilization. 

It may seem trite to restate Adolf Hit- 
ler's sinster boast that he would drive the 
Jews out of Germany— from out of every 
iand on the face of the earth. Such was the 
theme song of his Mein Kampf—the fanatical 
rambling, which the world laughed away as 
the meaningless explosion of a cramped 
mentality. It was his tempting promise to 
the disgruntled cliques in the Reich— 
the monarchists, who had been robbed of 
their throne; the socialists, whose political 
platform seemed so much like an importation 
from the Osten; the little kings and princes, 
and the vested members of the general staff, 
who had feverishly searched for something to 


lean upon, to guide them, to give them 
“face,” 
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War No. 1 years. It was, perhaps, only a 
chance shot, but it found its mark. It 
touched the festering wound in the political 
anatomy of the nation which was down in 
the mouth, and down at the heels—a nation 
which had been beaten in the game for high 
stakes, and now—hungry and desperate— 
was ready to make an art of petty larceny. 

The Herrenvolk—the super race—accepted 
Adolf Hitler’s sporting proposition. To beat 
up a few old Jews, to smash a few Jew shop 
windows, would be a diversion. It would 
break public inertia, provide a new topic for 
bierstuben conversation, bring back a sense 
of power. Here was a sure thing, just a few 
hundred thousand Jews to cope with. The 
French, and the hated English, and the 
Americans, complacently hugging their 
money bags—they surely wouldn't mind. 
As a matter of fact they might think it a 
clever political play, and even be led to 
imitate it. So the Jew was made the scape 
goat—destined for capital punishment, but, 
as a feeble concession to international law 
(what mockery), charged with all the crimes 
contained in the German lexicon of defeat. 
He started the war, Germans were told—he 
shunned the fight—he formulated the peace 
terms. Barred almost entirely from partici- 
pation in the Government’s affairs, he, never- 
theless, misdirected its policies. He con- 
trolled wealth and prostituted science and 
art; half capitalist and half Communist, this 
freak creature, with diabolical cunning, stood, 
feet firmly planted, upon the prostrate forms 
of 60,000,000 Aryan blue bloods. Why won- 
der that, in its hour of deep humilitation and 
resentment, the German people should rise to 
punish and@tirive out or kill this alien sect? 
Heil, Hitler! 

What seemed a sport at first, soon became 
stark, terrifying reality. German youths, 
trained to be gangsters, became super- 
gangsters. They robbed and stoned, and 
killed “by orders of, and protected by, the 
law of the Reich”; they gorged themselves, 
their insatiable appetites matched only by 
their astounding capacity to stomach the 
bitter fare; it didn’t disturb their digestion, 
their gastric juices functioned quite nor- 
mally. The blood and the tears, the ghastly 
figures of bludgeoned Jews—the grim drama 
in which they played stellar roles—left them 
untouched; it gave them, if anything, a sense 
of new power. They were (who dared deny 
it?) the conquering race. 

History will record it as the tragic sin of all 
governments that they failed to stop this 
orgy of rape and murder. It proved to be 
Germany's first step in a well-formulated 
plan to invade and annex neighboring states; 
to defy and subjugate and rule the Conti- 
nent; to challenge and fight and enslave the 
world. The German General Staff would 
never have thought of liquidating the Reich's 
Jews, but Hitler and his motley cohorts were, 
after all, furnishing a “diversion” and what 
matter if the Jews were made to feel the 
first shock of the onmarching hordes? Let 
the Austrian clown have his fun, the generals 
argued, and, for the time being, the glory 
(or the blame), whilst we place the cannons 
and train the human fodder and mass for 
the brilliant venture. And so Adolf Hitler 
had his way, first with the Jews in Germany, 
and then with those of Austria. Country 
after country as each came within the 
sphere of German domination, resorted to 
the same method of “diversion”; torture 
camps sprang up here and there; extermina- 
tion centers, brothels, and death vans, and 
sealed cattle trains. More than one Lidice 
shall, for generations to come, be mute testi- 
mony to this age and time, when Christian 
Germany, with laughter and scorn, crucified 
its sacred heritage, reversed the Decalog. 

We, who gain our information from reports 
and comments liberally sprinkled with propa- 


during the humiliating post World | ganda, cannot always attest the accuracy of 
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figures. When we calculate the extent of 
Hitler’s war on the Jews we can only take the 
facts as they ere presented to us Some 
claim that 2,000,000 Jews have been wantonly 
slaughtered; others place the total at nearly 
three million. Hundreds of thousands, it is 
known, have been evacuated—the young and 
strong to forced menial labor; the aged carted 
off and brutally murdered. Masses of them 
linger in concentration camps—ill, cold, 
starved, hopeless. Some escaped. A few by 
a queer whim of fate are harbored by friends, 
by Christian friends, waiting for the day 
when they may manage to elude the hang- 
man's clutches. 

For these few there is still a haven. With 
all doors closed, with nations ceremoniously 
maintaining immigration quotas and bureau- 
cratic rules, there still is Palestine. There 
still is the homeland. There still is that 
crystal-clear declaration of sympathy which 
Lord Balfour transmitted on November 
1917—during the fateful days of World War 
No. 1: 

“His Majesty's Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object.” 

There—at long last—loomed the realiza- 
tion of a people’s dream, the answer to an 
age-old prayer. “A national home’’—for the 
persecuted, the banished, the despairing un- 
derlings of society; for the human flotsam 
vainly seeking anchorage; for a weary, heart- 
sick, wandering race. It was a legal docu- 
ment; a luminous beacon—that pointed the 
way, charted the course. Fifty-two other gov- 
ernments including our own, endorsed it. 
Great Britain’s trusteeship, accordingly be- 
came a corporate responsibility, a matter of 
individual and collective interest, and the 
Jews of the world were justified in their be- 
lief that the text and purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration would be respected and honor- 
ably observed. 

The extent of that confidence and the 
measure of reliance on Great Britain's 
pledged word were unrestrained. Jews 
poured their wealth into Palestine; they re- 
claimed vast areas of swamp land; erected 
towering edifices; harnessed natural re- 
sources; built modern communities. The 
people of the land were coming back to the 
soil. The drawers of water gathered at the 
wells—the shepherds on the hills—the build- 
ers high atop mountainsides. A new chapter 
in the life of the race was slowly beginning to 
evolve—a bright romance that had the un- 
dertone of joy and peace—of security. 

Can you sense the profound gratitude of 
these hearts? How they must have invoked 
God’s blessing upon the defenders of human- 
ity, upon Great Britain, upon America, upon 
the righteous among the nations. Hitler 
swore that he would drive the Jews out of 
every land, and from the face of the earth. 
Can they reach Palestine? 

History again steps in. “For each of the 
next 5 years—(so reads the British White 
Paper, issued on May 17, 1939)—a quota of 
10,000 Jewish immigrants will be allowed, on 
the understanding that a shortage in any 
one year may be added to the quotas of 
subsequent years within the 5-year period 
if economic absorptive capacity permits.” 
And “after the period of 5 years no fur- 
ther Jewish immigration will be permitted 
unless the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce 
in it.” And then: ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is satisfied that when the immigra- 
tion over the 5 years which is now contem- 
plated has taken place, they will not be 
justified in facilitating the further develop- 
ment of the Jewish National Home by immi- 
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gration, regardless of the wishes of the Arab 
population.” 

Proud England! Champion of honor 
among nations! How can Great Britain 
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of disdain and charge 
nation with the violation of 
treaties, when she thus flagrantly 
dishonors her own pledged word? Nay, 
more: when she betrays the trust imposed 
in her by 52 sister-nations? The British 
White Paper is the black stain on her na- 
tional coat-of-arms; it is, in design, a replica 
of the Munich Pact; it is selling the Jews 
down the river. Part of the political assets 
left by the late Chamberlain government, 
it stands to menace the world’s hope of 
peace. Winston Churchill fought it bitterly, 
if ineffectively, when it was promulgated. 
Is it not ie then, that Mr. Churchill, 
now wielding greater power than has any 
statesman in Great Britain’s long history, 
should fail to restate his solemn conviction— 
that Jews may come to their Jewish home- 
land “as a right, not of sufferance.” It is 
hard to understand how the world’s hu- 
manitarians—President Roosevelt and the 
Prime Minister, having formulated the At- 
lantic Charter, the code of ethics that shall 
govern international relations, how men so 
well informed of what’s going on in the 
German mind—how they can hesitate for 
one moment to proclaim that freedom from 
want and freedom from fear, and the right 
to live in peace shall not be guaranteed 
merely to some whilst denied to others; that 
the Jews shall be co-sharers in these precious 
liberties. 

The enforcement of the British White 

aper would be as a death sentence pro- 
nounced upon Jewish hopes. Like a court's 
decree, which, after a brief respite, sets the 
day of execution, Hitler—more than any 
other man—will welcome that day. He will 
accept it as the go-ahead signal, as Great 
Britain’s tacit permission to have him deal 
as he pleases with the rest of the homeless 
Jews in his still firmly held fortress of 
Europe. 

There are some who counsel that this ifs 
not the time to create a furore about a few 
million Jews. I plead, dispassionately, yet 
with all the earnestness of my being, that 
this is the time. I nold it is the essence of 
patriotism. I count it an indissoluble part 
of the ethics and the creed that are basic of 
our democratic way of life, that America 
should speak out now. Two million fiendish 
murders are worth talking about. The mil- 
lions who are held slaves are worth thinking 
about. The anguished cries for deliverance 
from death cells, from the hell of the torture 
halls, from prison tombs—they weigh as an 
agonizing burden on the conscience of hu- 
manity. We cannot lift that burden, even 
whilst we liberate the Greeks and the Serbs, 
the Poles and the French. It will be with 
us at the very hour when the enemy is on 
his knees and submits in unconditional sur- 
render. The world will not be free unless 
we level the barriers, until we efface the 
ghettos and open the gates. 

If this is not the time for any one thing, 
it is not the time for playing power politics, 
for diplomatic gambling. It is not the time 
for evasive silence. Indeed, it is not the time 
for Great Britain to forfeit the good will of 
he people of America. I want Great Brit- 
ain to revoke the White Paper. I want Great 
Britain to redeclare the principles of the Bal- 
four Declaration. I want to be able to stand 
up proudly—withal, humbly—and count my- 
self one of the free Americans whose faith 
in British honor cannot be shaken. Too, I 
want it written into the history of this age 
that America helped mightily to cut the 
shackles that have held a whole people to the 
cross for 20 centuries. I want redemption 
for the Jew from his suffering; for the Chris- 
tain from his sin of omission; for humanity 
from its mortal weaknesses, from war, from 
greed, from the spirit of hate. I want peace 
for all mankind, 
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Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post for Tuesday, 
February 1: 


SOLDIER VOTE 


Across no subject have more red herrings 
been drawn than across the soldier vote bill. 
But the parliamentary tangle in which the 
bill had been lost is now being straightened 
out. The second Lucas-Green bill—the so- 
called Federal ballot bill—has been revised 
in committee. In its present form it meets 
valid objections which had been advanced 
against its parent. Those objections were 
weighty. They persuaded this newspaper 
that second thoughts were necessary on a 
bill which was tantamount to a fraud al- 
most equally with the State ballot bill which 
was so denounced by the President. In one 
section the bill waived State law in giving 
the vote to all servicemen. In another sec- 
tion the determination of the validity of the 
filled-out ballot was left to State officials. 
In other words, the right to i was not 
ipso facto granted under the Lucas-Green 
bill. Those who rent the air in behalf of 
this measure as it stood prior to revision 
were confused themselves and were confus- 
ing others. However, Senators Lucas and 
GREEN now have deleted the section waiving 
State law. So that those who want to see 
that the servicemen who are entitled to 
vote shall vote, but who, at the same time, 
want to keep within the framework of con- 
stitutional government, can now support 
this revised Federal ballot measure with a 
clear conscience. 

At the same time an effort should be made 
to clear the atmosphere of the misunder- 
standings that have darkened it. In this 
respect the President did not help matters 
in his intervention in the debate when he 
spoke about the Ramsey Act of 1942. Re- 
ferring to it as a “Federal absentee-ballot- 
ing statute,” he said it provided for “a Fed- 
eral ballot prepared by the States.” In point 
of fact, it provided for nothing of the sort. 
It provided for the validation of a State bal- 
lot for all servicemen. What made consid- 
eration of a Federal ballot necessary was the 
insuperable difficulty of getting State ballots 
to the battle fronts for our millions of fight- 
ing men to fill out. The weight of a State 
ballot plus the envelope is 3 ounces, or the 
equivalent of 12,000 V-mail letters. Multiply 
12,000 V-mail letters by 5,000,000, and you 
have some notion of the burden that would 
be put upon the administrative authority. 
Accordingly the argument for a Federal bal- 
lot for the election of Federal officials is, it 
seems to us, irresistible. What bedeviled the 
debate on the Federal ballot was the attempt 
to give the power to the Federal Govern- 
ment to repeal State law and qualify all serv- 
icemen for the vote. 

This was the intent of the first Lucas-Green 
bill. Then, in the second version of the bill, 
occurred the two provisions which, as we 
have said, canceled each other out. Perhaps 
a hope remained that the States would count 
the votes as received as a result of a com- 
bination of public and Federal Government 
pressure. We doubt the success of such a 
maneuver, The right to determine the 


qualifications of voters belongs to the Stat 
It is a fundamental power, and the States 
would struggle up to the courts to retain {+ 
Of course, it is fervently to be hoped that +} 
States themselves will take action at the ear! 
est possible time to extend the suffrage t 
the men who are fighting. Every Member 
Congress with any sense of responsibj] 
must do all he can to promote that 
But enfranchisement is a matter for 
States of residence, not for the Federal Gov 
ernment. “The United States,” as the sy. 
preme Court has said, “has no votes in th 
States of its own creation.” If this issue wera 
properly presented to the servicemen. it 
our conviction that they would take the); 
stand in behalf of the proper way of giyj, 
them the opportunity to vote. Never y 
there a time when we need to be so seri 
lous about constitutional government. This 
is what our boys are fighting for, and they 
know it. The demagogic appeals for the re. 
peal of State laws by the Federal Govern. 
ment would, if successful, cause endless con. 
fusion and bitter recriminations, and be a 
real danger to the American system. 
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My Attitude Toward a Record Vote on the 
Worley Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, at 
least twice recently I have expressed my- 
self on the floor of this House as favor- 
ing the Worley bill as the most feasible 
and satisfactory proposal to date to per- 
mit the members of our armed forces 
scattered throughout the world on many 
battle fronts to vote in the coming elec- 
tions. I have all along pointed out that 
to accomplish this huge task in a con- 
stitutional yet practical way, without 
interfering with the war effort, will re- 
quire a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The revised Worley bill, in my 
judgment, will best accomplish that ob- 
jective. 

I would like to be counted in a record 
vote as supporting the Worley bill, as I 
understand it, and I was very anxious 
to make it possible to have a roll call 
vote on that measure as distinguished 
from any other bills purporting to extend 
the privilege in a constitutional way to 
all members of the armed forces. It was 
for that reason that I voted “No” today 
on the ordering of the previous question. 
Of course—if and when the Worley bill 
is rejected—I shall vote for any proposal, 
even if less effective, which may yet 
evolve if it purports in a constitutional 
way to enable our Nation’s defenders to 
vote. I think it unfortunate that the 
rule under which this measure is brought 
to the House will make it possible to 
thwart so wholesome a measure as the 
Worley bill without a recorded vote for 
the whole world to see how Members 
stood on it. 














Certainly I recognize that duly consti- 
tuted authority over elections rests largely 
with the States and that Congress has, 
under the Constitution, only limited au- 
thority with reference to the election of 
Members of Congress. The Worley bill, 

; I understand it, encourages the voting 

f the full ballot by cooperation between 

States and the Federal Government 
as great a degree as it is possible to 
tain. This would mean that the States 

would need to change their election pro- 
cedure in the direction of uniform action, 
which is what the State of Arizona, as 

ll as several others, is now planning 
todo. Also, it would mean that the Army 
snd the Navy, acting for the Federal 
Government, would conduct, not 49 elec- 
tions, but one or, at the most, two. It 
would further mean that the Worley bal- 
lot would be applicable only to those of- 
ficials whose election is under the influ- 
ence of Congress, and the ballot would 
be used by voters of those States which 
did not cooperate by suitable changes in 
their election laws. 





Form Filling Is the Bane of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
efforts of many Members of Congress, 
form filling continues to be the bane of 
business. The income-tax monstrosity 
is the latest nightmare, and it, I want 
to stress, is no child of Congress regard- 
less of recent intimations from high 
sources to that effect. 

There are a few bureaucrats—far re- 
moved from the plain, common-sense 
realities of business and farm and from 
the hard facts of war—who are still 
busily engaged in regimenting this coun- 
try and in leftish experimentation. Un- 
fortunately, some of them are high in the 
Nation’s councils. 

These world order advocates are de- 
stroying the good name of the many 
thousands of Government workers who 
are sincere, conscientious, and hard- 
working in their devotion to a free 
America whose Government belongs to 
the people. They will in time destroy 
the good name of the Democratic Party 
under whose coattails they sneaked into 
power. 

The warning is plain. Our boys are 
not fighting for a perpetuation of regi- 
mentation by bureaucracy. I call for a 
purge of pinks from Government rolls, 
and with them the impractical theorists 
who write useless forms and all the 
others who see Government as the mas- 
ter and not the servant of the people. 

We in Congress have asked time and 
again for a simplification of regulations, 
for less form filling, for a Government 
that confidently leads its people through 
sound principles and sensible economies. 











I would be the last to reflect upon this 
Nation’s great wartime achievements. 
But I seek also a successful home front. 
This is not impossible of accomplish- 
ment evenin wartime. It is time to take 
the steps that will insure it. 








The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


| 
| 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask | 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extract | 
from a radio speech dealing with the | 
soldiers’ vote made by Mayor LaGuardia, 
of New York, from his office in New York 
on January 30, 1944. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | 
as follows: 


Talking about soldiers, there is a great deal 
of discussion these days about. the soldiers’ 
vote. I think it is Just about time that some- | 
body told the truth about it. There is a 
great deal of sparring going on in Washing- 
ton about the soldiers’ vote. Some say they 
are for it and others say that they are for 
it but are against it. There is only one way 
to be for the soldiers’ vote, and that is to be 
for it, honestly, completely, anl realistically. 
There is no other way. 

I can tell you, from my own experience as 
a legislator—14 years in Congress—that there 
are many ways of defeating a bill that you 
may be opposed to and voting for it. Those 
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who insist upon the perfection in the law 
to permit the soldiers to vote, perhaps really 
do not want the soldiers to vote. Now, come 
on, let us be perfectly frank about it. You 
and I can talk about this. There is nothing 
dificult about it, if you really want the 
soldiers to vote. 

Anyone who suggests that each State 
should prepare the ballot and send it to the 
soldiers so that they may vote is absolutely 
either insincere, or is hopelessly ignorant of 
the laws of his own State that any such posi- 
tion simply does not make sense. Do you 
know that soldiers, as a whole, will not be 
able to vote for their own Congressmen, let 
alone have a separate State ballot? 

We must have separate ballots for the men 
to vote so that the ballots may be counted in 
the vote for that State. There is no other 
way for a soldier to vote for the Presidential 
candidates, because the President and Vice 
President are not elected by popular vote. 
They are elected by electors who are elected 
in each State. Therefore a boy from Okla- 
homa who is in Africa will have to vote a 
ballot that will be counted in the total vote 
of Oklahoma, and a boy from New York who 
is out in the Pacific will have to vote for his 
choice for President on a ballot that will be 
counted among the votes cast in the State of 
New York. The same may apply for any can- 
didate running as such on a State-wide 
ticket. 

It is humanly and physically impossible to 
vote for local candidates. And I will prove it 
to you. In order to arrange for the boys to 
vote for Congressmen—and let us forget local 
candidates—it will be necessary to have 435 


| 
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sets of ballots and 435 sets of maps and many 
thousands of lists of election precincts. If 
there were only 1 place where all the soldiers 
could vote, then it might be properly argued 
that it is quite all right to have 435 different 
ballots. But if you stop to consider that our 
soldiers and sailors and marines are stationed 
in at least 1,000 different places throughout 
the United States and the world and you 
started to distribute 435 different ballots to 
each place where any soldier may be stationed 
and 435 maps to determine which ballot an 
individual would vote! you can see that it 
would be an impossible task. Now, let us 
try it: I will dare anybody to go to Madison 
Square Garden, say on a Friday when they 
have a boxing match, or go to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House any evening and try to get 
the audience, with maps of congressional dis- 
tricts, to determine which district they live 
in. It just cannot be done. We would have 
to have at least five or six thousand men and 
women to distribute the ballots, to assort the 
ballots, to identify the proper congressional 
district for each soldier to vote, and it just 
cannot be done 

These men and women are entitled to vote 
Let us cut out the sham. Let us be frank 
and honest about it. Let us provide a ballot, 
48 different ballots, one for each State, in 
time to get the ballots to the men, and per- 
mit the men from that State to vote for 
President, Vice President, United States Sen- 


ator and any Congressman-at-large, taking 
in the entire State. For instance, take New 
York State. We could not possibly get a 


ballot before September, if it is to be a bal- 
lot containing all of the congressional candi- 
dates. The 1944 primary will be held on 
August 15. On August 16 we will know the 
congressional candidates of the major par- 
ties. But then, in normal times, October 16 
is the last day for filling vacancies caused by 
declination of an independent nomination 
If the law is changed it can be brought up 
to Setpember 11. So if the soldiers were to 
receive a complete ballot for the State of New 
York, it could not possibly be prepared until 
September 12 and manifestly you could not 
get that ballot to all of the soldiers of the 
State of New York in the various places where 
they are on duty 

I repeat, let us give the soldier a vote 
Let them vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and for State-wide offices. But this 
ballot should be ready not later than August 
16, and on its way. Every place in the world 
where soldiers are stationed will then have 
to have 48 different ballots, even if they vote 
only for President and Vice President. They 
still will have to have 48 different kinds of 
ballots or the ballots marked in accordance 
with the State of residence of the individual 
soldier. Let us hope that the Congress will 
act intelligently and practically in this very 
important matter. There will be 11,000,000, 
nearly 12,000,000 men, in the service by elec- 
tion day. 





Contribution of Italian-Americans to the 


War Effort 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the early days of this war, and for a con- 
siderable period thereafter, no group of 
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our citizenry were more unfairly ma- 
ligned or more unjustly treated than 
those of Italian blood and Italian extrac- 
tion. For some unknown reason, they 
were deprived of employment and po- 
sitions of trust. Our own Navy Depart- 
ment at one time refused to take men of 
Italian ancestry into its Intelligence Di- 
vision unless these applicants could 
prove that they were foyr generations 
removed from Italy. 

Any American who knows the history 
of his country cannot help but wonder 
at the reason behind such treatment. 
The Italian people were among the first 
to reach the shores of this western world. 
Early in the history of the Colonies they 
had taken their places as mechanics and 
artisans in Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Savannah, and Charleston. Many 
of them fought with distinction and 
valor through the hard, dark, drab, and 
dreary days of the Revolution. - Their 


loyalty and patriotism were appreciated | 


on more than one occasion by General 
Washington. 

In the War between the States in 1861 
to 1865 there were three regiments com- 
posed entirely of men of Italian birth and 
ancestry fighting under the banner of 
Grant and Sherman. Three m7zn of Ital- 
ian blood achieved the rank of brigadier 
general in that war. In the final victory 
parade that was held on Pennsylvania 
Avenue here in the Nation’s Capital in 
May of 1865, there were no more distinc- 
tive groups than the so-called Garibaldi 
volunteers. Historians of that period 
quoted with amazement their orderly ap- 
pearances, their strict discipline and the 
great number of silver rings on their bat- 
tle flags which noted the number of en- 
gagements in which they had partici- 
pated. 

In the First World War which is within 
the memory of every man and woman in 
this House of Representatives, no people 
came forward more eagerly to serve the 
adopted country than those of Italian 
blood. We can all remember the enthu- 
siasm with which they gave their time 
and efforts and money and their blood 
that these United States might achieve 
victory. In those years between World 
War No. 1 and World War No. 2 we all 
know of the remarkable strides made by 
the Italian-American in the fields of art, 
medicine, literature, civics, and every 
other feature of American life. We have 
seen them build and support magnificent 
homes for the poor and the aged, hospi- 
tals for the unfortunate sick, and institu- 
tions for those of their youth who have 
been left orphans. They have taken part 
in every feature of uur civic and national 
life 

When World War No. 2 broke out we 
found them to be one of the most im- 
portant national segments of our popu- 
lation. Immediately they responded to 
their adopted country’s call. Immedi- 
ately, they were willing to struggle, to 
suffer, to die if need be, that America and 
its cause might live. Wherever the Ital- 
ian had settled, there we found intense 
enthusiasm in the raising of funds for 
the U. S. O., War bonds, Red Cross, and 
for anything else that might contribute 
to the destruction of our foreign enemies. 





| 
| 
| 


In my own city, before recruiting was 
stopped, young 


Navy, and Marine Corps recruiting offices 
to join up in defense of America. We 


first realized how many of these men had | 
responded to their country’s call when | 


the invasion of Sicily began. It was here 
that the Italian-American soldier 


worth to our country. 
American forces reached Sicily and later 


the mainland of Italy, there were far | 


more Italians in their ranks in propor- 
tion to their population in our country 
than any other group. Through their 
knowledge of the Italian language, cus- 


toms, and psychology, they were soon | 


able to make friends with the Italian 


populace and in many cases with the | 


members of the Italian Army. The Ital- 
ian people soon recognized their Amer- 


ican friends and were willing to sue for | 


peace. It is my honest opinion that it 
was the invasion of Italy by such a strong 
force of Italian-Americans that brought 
about the speedy abdication of Musso- 
lini and in turn saved thousands and 
thousands of American lives. 

Today, in every corner of the earth, 
upon every sea, in the sky above and be- 
neath the seas, these splendid young 
Americans are making history and will 
bring great glory to the people of their 
race, If one but looks at the daily casu- 
alty lists he will find the Magrinos, the 


Del Vachios, the Spinellis, the Del Isolas, | 
others with similar | 


and hundreds oi 
names making the supreme sacrifice. 

It is my sincere hope that never again 
will the citizens of this Republic doubt 
the loyalty and devotion that our Italian- 
American brothers have for these United 
States. They have proven their worth 
as men and as Americans, and as such we 
pay honor due. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
entire agreement with President Roose- 
velt in supporting a Federal ballot, for 
no matter how the opposition dresses up 
their arguments, the plain fact is that a 
uniform Federal ballot is the only meth- 
od by which the men in the service can 
be reached in time to have a voice in the 
elections this year. We voted to send 
men to fight so that our democratic form 
of government shall be continued, and 
we are now saying, in effect, you are 
good enough to fight for America but 
you are not intelligent enough to vote 
right. 

Under the Worley bill men in the serv- 
ice are assured of a vote for President, 
Vice President, Senators, and Congress- 
men. Under the so-called States’ rights 


men of Italian blood | 
thronged by the thousands to the Army, | 


not | 
only showed his valor, but also proved his | 
When the first | 


| GIVE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS SOME VOTE—AT 
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vote plan some States will send out ba!- 
lots; many will not. The Army and Navy 
have opposed State ballots on the ground 
they would be impossible to administer 
They certainly know what is possible. 
The President is right in saying “a State«’ 
rights plan is a fraud upon the American 
people.” I believe it to be a greate: 
fraud upon the men in the service, who 
are suffering and dying to preserve dem- 
ocratic government, while they them- 
selves are denied the right of a voice in 
the selection of the men and women re- 
sponsible for governing. The Members 
of Congress who refuse to be recorded on 
this issue will have some difficulty in 
explaining why. If we break faith with 
the men who are fighting and dying for 
us, God help America. 


[From the Jersey Journal of January 31, 1944 


ON WHO’S TO BE PRESIDENT 

It’s time for Congress to stop bickering 
about States’ rights, Federal rights, cr 
other right, save the serviceman’s right ¢ 
vote. 

He didn’t drop his citizenship when }y 
picked up a gun to defend his homeland 

If Congress will keep in mind first of 
the idea of protecting the serviceman aga 
loss of his right to vote, many difficultie 
be overcome. The problem of giving so! 
and sailors a chance to vote is much n 
complicated than President Roosevelt 
tended in his message to Congress. But it 
not so tough that Congress can’t solve it 

There’s no reason to suppose that a s 
in Australia, for example, wouldn't under- 
stand why he couldn't have the opportunity 
to vote for the mayor of his home town | 
in the United States of America, or the sher- 
iff, or other local items. Anyone can see hoy 
ridiculous it is to propose that the Army and 
Navy try to put the right local ballot from 
the old home town in the hand of each sery- 
iceman. 

But there’s plenty of reason to suppose the 
average serviceman would like to vote « 
candidates for President, Vice President, Sen- 
ator, and Governor. 

It does seem as if a serviceman’s short bal- 
lot form could be used, and as if the few 
States where this might require special leg- 
islation or even State constitutional amend- 
ments ought to be willing to do whatever is 
necessary to make such a plan practicable 

President Roosevelt let Congress have it 
with both barrels when he labeled a State's 
rights vote plan “a fraud upon the American 
people” He demanded Congress provid 
adequate Federal machinery for fighting sol- 
diers and sailors to vote next fall. 

Congress, which has been bickering fo: 
weeks over the issue of whether the States 
shall handle the balloting of the men and 
women in the armed forces, or whether it 
shall be handled by the Federal Government, 
was in no mood to take the President's cen- 
sure lying down. This was evident when the 
Clerk had finished reading the President 
message to the House. The Republican si 
guffawed loudly even during the reading and 
again when it was finished. 


In the Senate Republican Senator Tarr, of 
Ohio, said he “resented the designation of th¢ 
State-voting proposal as a fraud.” 

Despite the evident amusement the Presi- 
dent’s message caused, he hit the nail on the 
head many times in his pungent statements 
and Senators and Representatives better get 
wise and do something about soldier voting 
before it is too late. True, the election won't 
roll around until November, but the national 
conventions will take place in the early sum- 

















mer and the machinery for the election 
; d be set up long before then. 

re are 11,000,000 in the armed forces 

st of them are of voting age and have 

t interest in the byplay now going on 

Washington. As the President pointed 

they cannot understand why the fact 

ey are fighting should disqualify them 

He cited an important fact in 

1942 general elections. He said out of 

100 men in the armed forces at the time, 

28.000 servicemen’s votes were counted 

the Federal statute fa 1942 law). Cer- 

y that is not representative of the num- 

nen in service, 

I President made an impressive plea for 

E il control of the balloting. “What is 

ed.” he said, “is a complete change of 

nery for absentee balloting which will 

the members of our armed forces and 

1ant marine all over the world an op- 

ity to cast their ballots without time- 

iming correspondence and without wait- 

r each separate State to hold its pri- 

print its ballots, and send them out 


f 1 ing. 





f 1 


for voting. 


Congress can laugh now, if it wants to, but 


it n't be a laughing matter if those mil- 
lions in service do not get their chance to 
vote. They have no pressure groups to fight 
for them, for all their pressure is being 


brought to bear on the enemy. 





Mustering-Out Pay Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of the record, I desire to reiterate 
my position on the mustering-out pay 
bill recently enacted by the House, and 
also set forth the reasons for my vote in 
favor of adopting the conference report. 

When the measure was pending in the 
House, because I did not believe that the 
provisions of the bill submitted by the 
Military Affairs Committee were gener- 
ous enough, I voted for the amendment 
proposed by my distinguished colleague 
from North Dakota [Mr. LemxKe], which 
would grant a maximum mustering-out 
pay of $700, depending upon the length 
and character of service. 

I also voted for the amendment of my 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr, CLtason], extending the bene- 
fits of this measure to those over 38 who 
had been discharged to take up essential 
industrial occupations, since many of 
these men had seen long and arduous 
service and, in my opinion, were entitled 
to the benefits of this bill. 

From the start I have energetically 
and wholeheartedly collaborated with 
every effort made to expedite considera- 
tion and action upon this measure, I 
did this because I felt many of our dis- 
charged disabled veterans were in dire 
need and that boys discharged in the 
future ought to be provided with means 
to bridge over the gap between discharge 
and employment. I believed this legis- 


lation ought to be enacted with dispatch 
and promptitude. 







































Of course, I was not satisfied by any 
means with the result of the conference 
report which reduced the amounts pro- 
vided by the House bill. In the light of 
my previous vote for much higher 
amounts ranging up to $700 I regarded 
these reductions as most undesirable. 
Nevertheless that was the best compro- 
mise that could be obtained in the con- 
ference. To oppose the adoption of the 
conference report would simply prolong 
the intolerable delay that has character- 
ized some phases of the history of this 
legislation and, therefore, I voted to 
adopt the conference report so that the 
mustering-out pay bill might take effect 
immediately. 

Congress will have many opportuni- 
ties in the future to remove inequities, 
inequalities, and discriminations con- 
tained in this measure by considering 
and enacting an appropriate adjusted- 
compensation measure which will take 
into account all essential factors of serv- 
ice and give our veterans generous rec- 
ompense for the sacrifices and hard- 
ships which they will have undergone to 
preserve our democratic institutions. 

While I deeply respect the attitude of 
those who opposed this conference re- 
port, I think to have rejected it would 
simply have brought further unneces- 
sary delay, without any discoverable 
possibility of changing the result. 

I stand now as I have stood from the 
beginning, and as I always will stand, on 
principle and in practice, for unstinting 
and most generous provisions and bene- 
fits for all our veterans. I am prepared 
to give fullest expression to these convic- 
tions both with my voice and vote. 





The Soldiers’ Vote Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
newspaper editorials in my section it is 
evident that the people are not being 
deceived by the effort of the adminis- 
tration to force through the Congress 
the Lucas-Green bill, which in fact will 
disfranchise most of the men in the 
service. The Wess Virginia absentee 
voting law, as recently amended, makes 
it possible for any West Virginia service- 
man stationed any place in the world to 
vote the complete ballot just the same as 
the folks at home. I submit to you an ed- 
itorial from the Point Pleasant Register 
which indicates the people are thinking 
straight on this subject: 


NOT AS AN INTERESTED CITIZEN 


On January 26, when President Roosevelt 
asked the Congress for a roll-call vote on the 
controversial soldiers’ vote issue now before 
Congress, he said he realized that he had 
nothing to do with making or enforcing 


congressional rules, but that he thought 
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there were tim 


> C CE 

speak as an interested citize 

Fair enough Howeve tl President is 
more than 1 interested c zen He is 
President of the United State America 
and Yommander in Chief f our armed 
forces. He does not speak as an interested 
citizen but as the one individual who pos- 
sesses more power than any one other single 
individual in the entire world 

Mr. Roosevelt's uttered opini e I 
on the same piane as those of a private citi- 
zen but assume the form and power 


dicta which is practically a com 
followed. When uttered by an offici: f 
high court it almost becomes equal to a part 
of a decision and is folk by inferior 
judges in forming opinions and decisions 
Any utt by Roosevelt, 
either written or sp assume the 
same importance a number 
of the Members of the Congress as an order 
If not followed it may bring down the wrath 
of the administration on that individual's 
head and rem him from public life for- 
ever, just other courage: atesmen 
have been purged from public Notably 
in the Supreme Court 
And it is the 
of patriotic Ame 
will be made to 





wed 


President 
ken, will 


to at ieas 


erance 


ve 

as us st 

life 

packing cast 

honest opinion of millions 
that the same effort 

ze from public life any- 


ricans 


pu 





one who has the courage to oppose the ad- 
ministration of the soldier-vote bill 
As to making and enforcing congressional 


rules, it is the opinion of this writer that 
the President has demanded as “must legis- 
lation” more rules than all the Presidents 
who occupied office before him 

As to his statement 
forcing congressional rules, we cannot 
with the President. We think that he has 
made more rules and regulations, by “must 
legislation” than all Presidents who have pre- 
ceded him and enforced less of them 
perverted them to cover situations they were 


about making and en- 


agree 


or else 


never intended to cover, than all the Presi- 
dents who have preceded him. Note the 
House committee’s report on the W. L. B 


January 26 

The President said, “Our millions or fight- 
ing men do not have any lobby 
group on Capitol Hill t ) see that 
done for them 


or pressure 
justice 

They are not ordinarily per 
mitted to write thei: 


is 


Congressmen on pending 
legislation; nor do they put ads in the paper 
to stimulate editorial writers or columnists to 
make special appeals for them.” 

We cannot agree with Mr. Roosevelt on this 
pronouncement. Every publisher and edi- 
torial writer in the United States has backed 


up the armed f 
every ounce of their energy and their entire 
equipment to see that our s and fathers 
and husbands and daughters and wives had 
a fair deal and if anyone is to blame it is not 


I 


rces with every inch of type 


ns 


the Congress or the citizens, but the Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces 

If American soldiers cannot write their 


Congressman it is due to the fact that the 
United States Army is still using the anti- 
quated and barbarous rules of Frederick the 
Great which Baron von Steuben copied in a 
manual of arms for our Army and we're prett 
sure the Commander in Chief could have 
them simplified, if he thought they infringed 
on the personal liberty of a 
drafted army. It seems a late date to bring 
that matter up when it could have been dis- 
posed of by the Commander in Chief 
years ago. 

As for buying space in papers to curtail or 
infringe on the rights of soldiers, it is all 
poppycock. Editors and publishers are a 
strange breed. They work long hours for 
little pay, but I would like to go along with 
President Roosevelt and watch him or any- 
one else try and buy the average editor or 


volunteer or 


everal 
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publisher to belittle or deprive an American 
soldier of his rights. That would be the 
great battle of all time. It can’t be done, 
Mr. President. If your contact with the 
American newspaper world has not taught 
you this simple lesson, it is useless for a 
country editor to try and do so. 

“As their Commander in Chief, I am sure I 
can express their wishes in this matter and 
their resentment against the discriminations 
which are being practiced against them.” 

The above statement by President Roose- 
velt was either a burst of pure rhetoric or a 
confession of his own inability to correct a 
wrong he has known that existed. If it is 
rhetoric, it can be forgiven—forgiven and put 
down as one of the many meaningless out- 
bursts which has marked the President’s long 
years in office 

If it is spoken from actual knowledge, the 
Congress should ask him why he has not laid 
that situation before the Congress and re- 
quired an investigation in order to place the 
blame and relieve our armed forces of any 
unjust rules, regulations, or persecutions. 
We consider that to be one of the main 
functions of a commander in chief of any 
armed force and especially when that armed 
force is engaged in war. 

Mr. Roosevelt said, “The American people 
cannot believe that the Congress will permit 
those who are fighting for political freedom 
to be deprived of a voice in choosing the per- 
sonnel of their own Federal Government.” 

It would seem that the President is dis- 
trustful of the 48 different States, when in 
reality millions of the inhabitants of the 48 
States are distrustful of the President’s mo- 
tives. 


Seaman Basil Izzi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following citation of 
the United States Navy Department in 
the case of Seaman Basil Izzi, of Barre, 
Mass.: 


Survivor of 83 days on a life raft, Basil 
Dominic Izzi, seaman, first class, United 
States Naval Reserve, has been awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Meda, for the gal- 
lantry and ingenuity he displayed during 
the prolonged ordeal. 

Izzi, 21, is the son of Dominic Izzi, 1 Power 
Mill Corner, Barre, Mass. 

The award was authorized by Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox, acting in the name of 
the President. The citation on which it is 
based reads: 

“For heroic conduct as member of the 
United States Navy armed guard on occasion 
of the sinking of a Dutch merchantman by 
an enemy submarine in the Atlantic Ocean 
on November 2, 1942. When two torpedoes 
struck the ship and exploded in rapid suc- 
cession, Izzi, upon abandonment of the flood- 
ing vessel, clung frantically to a bamboo 
mat until four shipmates adrift on a life raft, 
finally hauled him out of the sea. From then 
on, although two of the men succumbed, he 
and the others gallantly fought off delirium 
and death for 2,200 miles, ingeniously sub- 
sisting on fish, birds, and rain water long 
after their provisions had been exhausted. 
Although tortured repeatedly by vain hopes 
of rescue and painfully weak from pro- 
longed exposure, Izzi bravely disregarded his 





| own plight in a resolute desire to uphold the 


morale of his companions. His unselfish de- 
votion, fervent optimism, and persistent 
faith undoubtedly alleviated their suffering 
and sustained their will to live until a pass- 
ing ship spotted them 83 days later.” 


A Soldier’s Visit to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. oF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is more 
than a simple pleasure to introduce and 
doff my hat to a Washington visitor to 
my home and office, a constituent of my 
district, and one of America’s No. l 
citizens, Sgt. Harry M. Dennis, now 
of Uncle Sam’s Army, formerly of Pekin, 
Ind. Sergeant Dennis seemed to be so 
impressed with his Nation’s Capitol that 
I asked him to favor us with a soldier’s 
reaction to Washington as seen on a 72- 
hour leave: 


A G. I. SEES DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(By Sgt. Harry M. Dennis, U. S. Army) 


Yesterday Washington, D. C., was just an- 
other city on my “must see”’ list, but thanks 
to the kindneSs of Mrs. Earl Wilson who acted 
as my guide on a tour of the Capital City 
today it is a vibrant, living personality. I 
have been emotionally stirred by Washing- 
ton’s historical beauty, as moved as I have 
been when the full tide of some lovely voice 
has washed over my soul singing Ave Maria 
or The Lord’s Prayer, as touched as I have 
been when in the fields on our Indiana farm 
I have been favored by a meadow lark’s vocal 
greeting to the morn. 

To see our legislative department in action 
is, I believe, the ambition of every citizen 
of the United States. It was certainly mine. 
Sitting in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives listening to the discussion on the 
bill relative to the muster-out pay for men 
and women of the armed services I must 
confess, if I’m to be honest with myself, 
that I found it very difficult to keep my mind 
on the subject under discussion. Later I 
believe I found the reason for my disinterest 
in that particular bill. 

I stood in the benign presence of Lincoln 
in that so humanly exact marble shrine in 
memory of him, and the thought of money 
paled. I stood before Jefferson in the me- 
morial to that great American, and gold lost 
its glitter. I stood before the copy of the 
Constitution in the Library of Congress with 
all the signatures of those courageous authors 
of our liberty and I wondered—would they 
from a personal financial standpoint have 
given this issue a single thought? 

In the presence of those honored dead who 
sleep the eternal sleep at Arlington, a voice 
within me questioned, “Was it for a personal 
financial gain that these men gave their last 
full measure of devotion?” I thought of my 
home and my family, those ties that this war 
has severed, and the question of muster-out 
pay was to me as nothing compared to my 
desire to get our job finished and take up 
again that way of life which these men had 
s0 valiantly defended. I felt the presence 
of the spirits of these men. I felt so small 
and yet so humbly proud that even I was a 
part of this glorious heritage and suddenly it 
did not matter if the future should demand 
my life on some battlefield. Certainly, I 
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want to live. Of course, I dream of the day 
when I can again be with those I love, py 
60 did they. Their example of devotion ; 


all mankind gave me greater courage to fa 
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any eventuality which might befa!] 
couldn’t help but feel that if the Cone 
labor, and management could take a few 
moments out to dwell on our heritage tha: 
it would bring them to a more rapid meet. 
ing of minds. Perhaps it would bring t 

to a compromise which would give us, not 
a@ utopia, but provide for coming generations 
a society in which the dignity of the in 
dividual man would be preserved—not 
served for our Nation alone, but for all n 

My experiences in Washington have giv: 

me a stronger desire to be a part of 
glorious future. I want to express my ow; 


convictions in my local, State, and Natio, al 
Governments. I’m firmly convinced that 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Hamilton 
or any of the great leaders, would have found 
a way to grant us this privilege in a manner 
which would have guaranteed the exercise of 
our liberties without fear that the sanctity 


herited this wealth of governmental 
cedure from our great men of the past 
present leaders with their own devot} 
our cause, certainly will not fail us. 


Burning an Empire 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I received a book which is 
said to be the first comprehensive ac- 
count of American forest fires. It is 
called Burning an Empire, and it was 
written by Stewart Holbrook, whose arti- 
cles and other books about our forests 
and lumberjacks have made him widely 
known. 


It is a well-named book, and I hope 
that every Member of Congress can take 
occasion to read it. It is not dull read- 
ing. In fact, it reads like a thriller. It 
is a thriller, but it is a true one. For, 
in fact, we have burned an empire, and, 
if the truth were known, we are still 
burning it. 

Mr. Holbrook tells the stories of some 
great fires, which have wiped out whole 
communities as well as millions of acres 
of forests. We burned about 36,000,000 
acres a year from 1933 to 1937, and most 
of this tremendous loss was man-caused 
Mr. Holbrook tells of one fire alone that 
burned 270,000 acres of some of our 
finest forest lands in 20 hours. That 
was in Oregon in 1933, and it gives one 
some idea how rapidly this menace can 
wipe out the results of the best efforts 
of forest operators and public agencies 
to conserve this resource and provide 
trees for tomorrow. 

This is a matter of interest and con- 
cern to those in States without large 
forest resources, as well as to those who 
come from forest regions, We have 
heard much about depletion of our nat- 
ural resources, how petroleum is run- 
ning out, how important mineral de- 











are nearing exhaustion. Timber, | 
st alone among aatural resources, 
When harvested, it can be grown 


It is being grown again, and 
' under scientific management. 
7 is important to the future of the 
6 try, of the entire country. But in 
areas, where forests once grew, 


' neat d fires have made the land un- 

eyitable for new crops of trees, or have 

‘roved sources of seed that would 

rally produce new forests. That is 

reater loss than the destruction of 
riginal trees themselves. And most 
was caused by carelessness. 


Mr. Holbrook’s book gives one a better 
understanding of the causes of these 
fires and how best to combat them. It 
is most helpful contribution to the 
cause of real conservation. We have 


ade some improvement, but the prob- 
lem is not solved. It is a continuing 
blem, of which we should be con- 
aware. 


uy 





Votes for the Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editor al from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1944: 

VOTES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
ngress is still discussing, heatedly, the 
question of the armed forces’ votes in the 
1944 Presidential election. 


( 


GREEN-LUCAS ADVENTURE 


The administration first tried to push over 
the original Green-Lucas bill, which would 
have enabled the President to name a five- 
man commission to supervise the entire vot- 
ing procedure throughout the services. This 
was somewhat too rich for the Senate’s blood, 

nd it killed the measure, substituting a 
resolution calling on the States to make ar- 
rangements to collect ballots from their own 
fighting citizens. 

Mr. Roosevelt bounced back recently with 
a special and hotly worded message to Con- 
demanding passage of a modified 
Green-Lucas bill. Evidently the President 
believes, like many other New Dealers, that 
he will get a majority of the service vote 
as a fourth-term candidate. If he didn’t be- 
lieve that, his message would hardly have 
been as fervent as it was. 

The armed forces should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote. We don’t see how anybody 
can in logic or fairness dispute that propo- 


ion 
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gress, 


BYPASSING CONSTITUTION 


But the trouble with the modified Green- 
Lucas bill is that it calls for a procedure 
whose constitutionality can probably be at- 
tacked successfully in the courts. Under the 
Constitution, the members of the electoral 
college are elected by the voters of the sev- 
eral States. They then proceed to cast their 
States’ electoral vote as instructed by the 
voters. It may be an archaic system, as 
many say it is, but it hasn't been repealed, 
and in all likelihood won't be before next 
November 7. 

Under the Green-Lucas bill, this system 
would be bypassed in the case of the service 
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votes. A so-called Federal ballot would be 
dealt around to the services by the War, 
Navy, and Post Office Departments—all con- 
trolled by the New Deal, though Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox call themselves Repub- 
licans. Only Federal candidates would be 
voted on. 

It is easy to see how some shrewd con- 
stitutional lawyers could attack this set-up 
The election could be contested; I t 
wind up in the House of Representatives or 
the Supreme Court; its outcome might hinge 
on one or two doubtful States. A situation 
as ugly and as dangerous to the Nation as 
the Hayes-Tilden shindig of 1876 could easily 
develop 
Mr. Roosevelt, being the masterful soul he 
might then feel called on to seize some 
of autocratic control of the 
pleading war necessity. 
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sort country, 


NEW DEAL PRESSURE 

We are inclined to think with the New 
Dealers that Mr. Roosevelt as a fourth-term 
candidate would get a majority of the service 
votes. 

These young men were tapped on the 
shoulder by Uncle Sam at age 18, 19, or there- 


abouts, and hustled off to a regimented ex- ° 


istence. They wear the same types of clothes, 
go to bed and get up at the same hours 
to the call of a bugle, eat the same food, 
study the same things, and are discouraged 
from thinking for themselves except when 


it comes to using individual initiative in 
battle. 
“Stand by your Commander in Chief” 


propaganda, we expect, will be circulated 
industriously among them, and direct or 
indirect pressure will be brought to bear 
on them to vote for Roosevelt. We'd expect 
this pressure to succeed in many cases, 
though doubtless some of the boys will insist 
on voting as their fathers did before them. 


MAKE IT LAWFUL 


For all that, the servicemen should have 
their votes. By the same token, we think 
the American people would be foolish to re- 
elect Mr. Roosevelt, but if they want him for 
a fourth term they should have him. That’s 
democracy, even if Roosevelt in a fourth term 
proceeds to kill off democracy. . 

But Congress should not let itself be 
stampeded into ordaining a service vote 
procedure which can wreck the 1944 election 
because it is unconstitutional. The services 
should have their vote, but Congress owes 
it to them as well as to the rest of us that 
it shall be a lawful and valid vote. 

There is plenty of time for the State legis- 
latures to attend to the matter. Each State, 
incidentally, should decide (as the Consti- 
tution intends) whether its citizens in the 
services are to vote only for major State and 
Federal candidates or for all candidates from 
dog catcher on up. 

This is the democratic, constitutional way 
to go about it. We have yet to hear, de- 
spite the flag waving and the breast beating 
of the New Dealers, of any other democratic, 
constitutional way to go about it. 





Canadian Labor Forced To Idle in Sight 
of Vital United States Pulp Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 
Mr. 


STEARNS of New Hampshire. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following article by Arthur Stratton 
from the Boston Herald of February 1, 
1944: 


CANADIAN LaBorR Forcep To IDLE 


IN SIGHT OF 
VITAL UNITED STATES PULP Joss 
(By Arthur Stratton) 

Sr. Come, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, January 
21 In this French-Canadian town and in 
dozens of others nearby today there may be 
seen hundreds of able-bodied young men 
loafing on the streets, in garages, and in 


stores, while a few miles away over the Amer- 
ican border manpower is so scarce that wood, 
vitally needed for munitions and pulp, can't 
be cut and taken to the mills. 

These men are not permitted by Canadian 
authorities to go the few miles to American 
soil and cut wood. They want to do so des- 
perately. They would be paid handsomely. 
But Canada will not give them the necessary 
permission to cross the boundary. 

Those who have pleaded in vain with Ca- 
nadian authorities for permission to work 
charge they are being forced on relief rolls of 
this Province. Others assert they are among 
several thousand discharged from an alumi- 
hum company, reducing its war production. 
That this great reservoir of manpower exists 
alongside an area pleading for labor is veri- 
fied by a dozen or more mayors of French- 
Canadian communities in this area. The 
mayors of 4 communities alone, St. Zach- 
arie, Aubert-Gallion, St. Prosper, and St. 
Come say nearly 1,700 men in these places 
have sought unsuccessfully to get over the 
border and go to work. 

Canada has set up a quota of men it will 
allow over the boundary so ridiculously low 
that it is impossible for America to make use 
of this substantial manpower source. Only 
3,600 Canadian men are permitted to go into 
the entire northeastern section of the United 
States and cut wood for American companies 
desperately in need of this raw material for 
pulp and the many vital products allied with 
it 

NOT TRUE QUOTA 

Actually the 3,600 figure is not a true 
quota. This is the top which Canada says 
it will permit to work in the forests of ad- 
joining Maine and other areas in all of the 
northeastern United States. Because of a 
maze of restrictions and time limits virtu- 
ally impossible for a Canadian worker or an 
American company to untangle, the quota 
really is in the vicinity of 2,000 men 

It isn’t because Canada wants the men 
for military service that she will not permit 
them to be used by America for a few months 
in the winter wood-cutting season The 
thousands of men hanging around in this 
section of Canada today either have been re- 
jected for service or told that they will not 
be called in the immediate future 

Across the boundary into 


Maine, only a 
few miles from here, are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of pulpwood ready for. cut- 


ting. There is no shortage of standing wood 
Transportation to the mills is not a factor 
here because virtually all of it is water-bor: 
in the spring. 

There is some indication that 
thinks the men are paid too well 
work. The few that are permitted 
the quota to cut in Maine average between 
$8 and $10 a day for a 54-hour week. When 
they are paid off by a firm such as the Great 
Northern Paper Co., which owns one-tent 
the State of Maine, they receive their wags 
in American money. When they come a 
the border to their homes here they turn the 
American money into Canadian curren 
Right here they realize another 10 perce 
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increase because of the difference in ex 
change. 
AMAZING SITUATION 
That there is a great source of a ible 
manpower here can't be disputed. Young 
people are loitering around everywhere To 
yf wer 


one accustomed to complaints of man; 
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shortages 
amazing. 

“In my town alone, the town Come,” 
said Mayor Joseph Toulouse, “I consider there 
fre at least 250 strong, experienced woodsmen 
trying every day to go to work over the bor- 
der. I refer to them as being available now, 
when their farm work here permits them. 

“This number of men cannot leave their 
farms to work far away for the Canadian 
companies because the change would be too 
expensive while the Maine forests are but a 
few miles from our farms. There are at 
least 250 who are trying to get work across 
the line and I would say perhaps about 460 
Were at the disposal of the American com- 
panies altogether.” 

Mayor L. E. Larochelle, of St. Prosper in 
Dorchester County, Province of Quebec, only 
a few miles from here, estimated his com- 
munity had 500 men. He has petitioned the 
Canadian authorities in Ottawa in vain for 
permission to get these men work. 

Mayor Achille Thibodeau, of Aubert- 
Gallion, St. Georges, located in Beauce 
County, in the Province of Quebec, estimated 
there are 650 men available in his com- 
munity. 


in the States the situation is 


of St 


QUOTA RESTRICTED 


Mayor Edouard Grouleau, of St. Zacharie, 
reported 350 available in his township. “It 
would be greatly appreciated if the Canadian 
authorities would submit to my request,” he 
added, with respect to his efforts to get these 
men working in Maine. 

The men are kept within this Province by 
a reguiation requiring that they have a so- 
called !abor exit permit before starting across 
the boundary line into the United States. 
Up to last Friday night only 3,600 such per- 
mits could be issued under the quota restric- 
tions. At one time there were no restrictions 
and a single company often employed as 
many as 2,000 men. 

Once a permit is issued to a man it cannot 
be replaced, even if he should decide to go 
home after working only a few weeks. Thus 
in a few weeks it is estimated that there will 
not be 3,600 Canadians in the American woods 
but only about 2,000. There can be no re- 
placements until Canadian authorities desig- 
nate another recruiting period. 

The men eligible to obtain these permits, 
aside from the quota restrictions, are com- 
paratively few because of the Government 
requirements. None of the military-age 
group from 1814 to 40 can even be considered 
for a permit, with the possible exception of 
fathers married before 1940. A youth younger 
than 18 is not permitted in the woods under 
another regulation. 

Thus to a considerable extent American 
companies are restricted to Canadian labor 
18 to 18% or over 40. A man rejected for 
military duty under the selective-service laws 
of Canada can’t obtain a permit to work in 
Maine. He is of military age, and that’s the 
end of it. 

MANY LAID OFF 


The man who issues the exit permits in this 
area is Hilaire Gregoire, who bears the title 
of national elective-service officer. He is sym- 
pathetic with the men, but is foreed to point 
out that he must obey the regulations and 
not issue permits above the quota and to any- 
one of military age 

Gregoire is the first to agree that Canadian 
men can be located easily when they are given 
permits to work for American companies in 
the woods just across the border. This is no 
barrier, he agrees. The companies must fur- 
nish a bond for the safe return of every Cana- 
dian taken over into the woods, and the fine is 
$500 per man in the event one strays. 

A total of 315 men in St. Come signed a 
petition urging the Canadian Government to 
give them a chance to go to work in the Maine 
woods, but it did no good. The young men 
with time on their hands here today include 








many laid off a few weeks ago from an alumi- 
num company farther north. Emilien Dro- 
let, 20, of St. Zacharie, said he was one of 
600 laid off by the company, and added that 
he had been told the company’s force was to 
be reduced from 11,000 to 7,000 hands. 


Freya M. Stark, Agent Provocateur, and 
the British White Paper 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, two 
resolutions have been introduced in this 
House and two in the opposite Chamber 
demanding the abrogation of the Brit- 


‘ish White Paper which bans the en- 


trance of Jewish refugees into Palestine 
after April 1 next. 

There has come into this country one, 
Miss Freya M. Stark, a British agent to 
the Arabs. She is scheduled to go on a 
lecture tour to uphold this cruel White 
Paper, contrary to the wording of the 
resolutions offered in this House, and is 
to do so at a time when sentiment is at 
a fever pitch against this white paper. 

Lord Halifax deserves condign criti- 
cism for allowing this lecture tour and 
permitting this agent provocateur to 
come into this country to speak in favor 
of maintaining the damnable white pa- 
per—rather a scarlet paper steeped in 
blood of thousands slain and who might 
otherwise have been rescued from Hitler’s 
hangmen if the gates of Palestine had 
been properly opened. 

The lectures of this woman will seek to 
influence action of our Congress upon the 
aforesaid resolutions. How dare Lord 
Halifax allow such a thing. 

Is the British Embassy paying the cost 
of her tour? 

Is the British Embassy or the British 
Information Service—the British propa- 
ganda service—defraying her expenses? 

Is any oil company with Arabian or 
Near East oil concessions supporting her 
efforts? 

I respectfully ask Lord Halifax to an- 
swer these questions. 

This agent provocateur lias been in the 
employ of the British Foreign Office since 
1939. She was supposed to aid in help- 
ing hold the Arab world to the Allied 
cause. Her success in this regard was 
nil. 

While Palestinian Jews fought and 
died and worked and produced for the 
Allied cause, the Arabs would not even 
give as much as a donkey or camel to aid 
the Allied soldiers. Let us emphasize to 
Miss Freya Stark and the British Colonial 
Office of the open hostility of the Arabs. 

Let us remind the British Colonial Of- 
fice of the treachery of the grand mufti 
of Jerusalem and the revolt in Iraq 
against the British and Allied Nations. 
What was this remarkable woman, Freya 
Stark, doing in the meanwhile with her 
Arabphile and her Judeaphobe. We 
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had to beat Iraq into submission. Kino 
Ibn Saud waited until the tide turn 

call himself friend. King Farouk 
Egypt and Abdullah of Transjo: 
were openly pro-Axis, and were , 
redhanded, betraying British mi) 
secrets to Axis headquarters in T 

The grand mufti is even now a 
gauleiter in Berlin. 

This Stark woman wants us to rey 
the Arabs for their treachery and ¢: 
gate the Jews for their loyalty. 

We want none of her and her kind in 
this country. - 

Finally, delenda est carta blanca—thea 
white paper must be destroyed, 


The Soldier Vote Bill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that even at this late date we have 
before us for consideration legislation 
which will give those in military unit 
the privilege of voting with the m 
mum of red tape. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the debate, both 
pro and con, and I am glad to take the 
ficor and fight for the rights of those 
who are wearing the uniform of our 
country. I will say unequivocally that 
I want our armed forces to vote, but I 
do not want them to be penalized or dis- 
criminated against because they are 
wearing the uniform. They are being 
discriminated against in a shameful 
manner by the President’s proposal of a 
Federal bobtail ballot, which would 
give them only the right to vote for the 
President, Vice President, Senator, and 
Congressman. This bobtail ballot means 
that they would be deprived from vot- 
ing for local and State officials, whom 
they know, and who would fill the offices 
which would most intimately affect their 
everyday affairs when they return afte: 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of specific 
Stances 1n my district where the 
thers of men and women in uniform 
candidates for State and local offices, 
and this Federal bobtail ballot would 
prohibit them from voting for their par- 
ents. Is this fair? Is this not discrimi- 
nation? Are they not being penalized 
because they wear the uniform? Th 
bobtail ballot robs them of th 
chance to vote on an equal basis wi! 
the people who are holding down thei 
old jobs. It robs them of a voice in : 
matters concerning the home front, and, 
Mr. Speaker, those in uniform have ver) 
definite opinions about some of the 
things going on on the home front this 
year, Our men and women in our mili- 
tary units are entitled to better treat- 
ment than this. They certainly are en- 
titled to the same ballot that you andl 








They are American citizens giving 
lives that you and I might live and 
for all those we want in public office, 
; give them that same privilege. 


esz2ecy 





Absentee Voting by Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
te insert in the RECOrD an editorial writ- 


ten by Judge Harlan Palmer, editor and 
publisher of the Hollywood Citizen News, 
Hollywood, Calif. Here is one editorial 


which definitely hits the nail on the 
head. In other words, if we want to be a 
politician, we should vote for the Federal 
ballot: If we wish to be a statesman, we 
will vote for a method, which will also 
give the soldiers an opportunity to have 
their votes counted. 


POPULAR 
The President takes a popular step when he 
demands that Congress pass legislation that 
will permit servicemen to vote wherever they 
may be 


But many Congressmen declare that the 
President's demands are impossible to meet. 
They declare that it is unconstitutional to 
take away from the respective States of 


the Union the right to’ provide for the exer- 
cise of the franchise by their citizens. 

There is no occasion for the laymen to en- 

deavor to determine whether such enact- 
ments as the President demands can be met 
a constitutional manner. 
Only the members of the Supreme Court 
the United States who have the last guess 
determine the constitutionality of the 
And even the President’s efforts to fill 
court with men who would express the 
thoughts as he entertains have not 
en completely successful. 
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In making his demands, the President, 
master politician that he is, knows that he 
is playing smart politics regardless of 
whether or not his proposals can be enacted 
into a constitutional law. He has asked 
for something that most people would like to 


see granted and most people have no idea 
about the constitutionality of the proposal. 

If Congressmen were as smart politically 
as is the President and were not looking into 
the future they could gain popularity by 
granting the President’s demands though the 
legislative enactment be unconstitutional. 

But some Congressmen are asking what 
the situation will be in the event the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the Presi- 
dential election goes into the courts. They 
are seekin to secure the maximum of voting 
privileges for the servicemen by methods 
that will leave no question as to their con- 
stitutionality. 

Governor Warren has asked the California 
legislators to make changes in State laws 
that will make possible the casting of ballots 
in all California elections by California serv- 
icemen everywhere. 

Other States will perfect their machinery 
for absentee voting. Congressmen urge all 


States to make it possible for the servicemen 
to vote. Some States will not act. 


But even though all the President’s de- 
mands were legally met, there would be many 


servicemen who would find it impossible to 
vote 


| 





Whatever is the final outcome, the Presi- 
dent has protected himself politically. And 
if an election should be declared illegal after 
months of litigation, the President would 
be holding his job in the meantime 

Statesmanship might require a different 
course than that followed by the President, 
but there is no question that pol 
call for the exact course that t President 
has taken. 


good 
he 


itics 





Proposed National Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WARD JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
how do our actions on the home front 
affect the morale of the boys at the fight- 
ing front? That is the question upper- 
most in the minds of most of our people 
today. Every loyal American wants to 
help these boys who are offering their 
lives, their limbs, and their minds, that 
our people may continue to enjoy the 
freedoms of Americanism. We not only 
want to furnish them with food, clothing, 
planes, tanks, guns, and ships to defeat 
the enemy at the earliest possible date, 
but we want to encourage them mentally, 
and have them feel that we are backing 
them up to the limit. 

Many of our people sincerely believe 
that a national-service act, whereby 
civilian labor would be conscripted for 
war industries, would improve the morale 
of our brave boys at the front, and we 
are concerned about just how .they do 
feel regarding actions of this kind. A 
friend of mine recently received a letter 
from a young chap at the fighting front, 
wherein he discusses very intelligently 
this question and in a very clear and con- 
cise manner advises just how he feels 
regarding the conscription of civilian 
labor, and how he believes many of his 
fellow soldiers feel about this matter. 

This letter is very informative on this 
subject and I believe it should be read by 
every Member of Congress and every 
citizen of this Nation. The letter reads 
as follows: 

Arrica, January 15, 1944. 

Dear Mac: Am in receipt of another of your 
letters and believe me they are most welcome. 
I haven’t many correspondents for I believe 
that social correspondence should be re- 
stricted to a very close circle of friends and 
not include outsiders or members of these 
all but anonymous organizations which well- 
meaningly enough band themselves together 
and write to soldiers. Since I have been in 
the service I have received no correspondence 
or package from any club, association, society, 
or corporation; nor have I missed anything, 
although my volume of mail has been slight 
for having missed all this. Nevertheless I 
sincerely hope my small circle of friends will 
continue to write. 

By this time you will have been assured 
that we have fared well during the holidays 
which you incorporated as your sincere hope 
in your letter of December 24. It was grati- 
fying to learn from the same paragraph of 
this same letter that prices have not been 
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unbearably increased 


nor that there is any 
dearth of good food. This type of news is 
reassuring to those of us who feel a constant 
concern over the well-being of our ved 
ones and friends back home. You are 


well 
aware of the controversy which persistently 
fills the newspapers along 
much of the furore reaches us 
way of determin 


and 
We have no 
ing the degree of reliability in 


these line 


these reports due to factional business and 
political considerations which often tend to 
distort or becloud these issues 

We here in this sector have been informed 
as to the contents of President Roosevelt's 
recent message to Congress. Many of us 
view it with deepest interest, and I on one 
point therein, with deepest concern—that is, 
the labor-conscription proposal 

It is true that I can't get a complete cross- 
sectional canvass on the attitude of my fel- 


low soldiers. And it may 
of them feel that if 


be true that some 
& man can be tapped on 


the shoulder and ordered to fight for $50 
per month then it is fitting that all men be 
compelled to serve in a civilian capacity 


wherever and however the “powers that be” 
arbitrarily direct I myself have never felt 
this way about this matter. It is true that 
national military conscription is essential 
and no right-minded man objects to it al- 
though he knows that he can no longer en- 
joy those personal liberties which Americans 
hold so precious; that military service is de- 
cidedly nondemocratic but rather authori- 
tarian throughout, and rightly that it 
might best perform the function of success- 


so, 


fully waging war. However, these rights 
which the fewest necessary number of us 
must relinquish, is so done that the rest of 


us might continue to enjoy and perpetuate 
this precious thing for which we allegedly 


fight—personal liberty. And it is the cher- 
ished hope of right-minded servicemen, if 
they really love their families and their 


country and those things of priceless value 
which comprise America’s richest heritage, 
that our fellow Americars be allowed to con- 
tinue to enjoy to the fullest possible degree 
consistent with the successful progress of 
the war effort these precious liberties includ- 
ing the minimum governmental interference 
in their personal lives; which privileges we 


in the service needs must continue to for- 
feit until victory is won 

This implication is purely conjectural and 
of necessity will always remain so. Are our 
production schedules in arrears? Are our 


supply lines not functioning properly? Are 
people not generally bearing up under their 


tax burdens? And above all, in what way 
would our armed forces be benefited by 
such a measure? 

If our dead could speak they could not 
deny the heartache borne by their loved 
ones; neither will the maimed nor those in 
prison camps deep in enemy territory. We 


know that millions at home are anxious over 
our welfare over here and are not given up to 
crass indifference nor riotous living, neither 
are exempt from, to some degree, the self- 
denial that war brings in its ghastly wake. 
True, there are those who maintain and 
profit by the black market; there are those 
in industry and agriculture and other fields 
of endeavor who are waxing fat on blood 
and sweat, and tears; and there are those 
in the realm of government who seek prefer 
ment and intrench themselves more rutl 
lessly and tenaciously in the name of pu 
interest and the winning of the war 
these reprehensible creatures are in the 
nority, and these are the ones whose unha 
lowed activities would be least affected should 
this regimentation proposal become law 
as a curb on the callousness of 
graft and profiteer, and nurture their over- 
whelming ambition, the national labor c 
scription proposal would be useless. 
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Nor have I ever discovered any evidence 
to make me believe that the arbitrary judg- 
ment of government was as capable of judg- 
ing a man’s qualifications for essential civil- 
ian war service as the man’s individual pref- 
erence, or foreknowledge of his own expe- 
rietice and capabilities motivated by a nor- 
mal degree of patriotism blended with a 
Natural self-interest. 

And then, again, what a sadistic inhuman 
attitude is further implied. Because some 
of us for tactical reasons must sleep in 
muddy, rain-filled fox holes, will it help us 
if you for no reason whatsoever be compelled 
to burn your mattresses, and be compelled 
to sleep i: the street? Because some of us 
in the performance of our duties suffer phys- 
ical discomfort do you feel that we want you 
to flagellate your flesh? Because some of us 
die or are torn and maimed would we enjoy 
hearing of an epidemic of self-mutilation 
sweeping over the States? And because some 
of you raise a chicken or two in your back- 
yards and have an occasional treat which 
you would gladly share with us if you could, 
must we hope and pray that you strangle on 
the bones? 

Must you be afflicted with inspections and 
work details and top sergeants, must you be 
subjected to a civilian version of the tender 
offices tendered us by the military police, just 
because such things are necessary and proper 
to our way of life? 

When the politicians in certain quarters 
have axes to grind, it’s amazing how they shed 
alligator tears and break forth with an epi- 
demic of wracking sobs over our sad plight 
and feel impelled to assuage us by afflicting 
our loved ones, 

What sort of contemptible rotten rats do 
some of our so-called solons make us out to 
be if their actions are purported to be guided 
by our desires? 

The above diatribe expresses exactly my 
attitude and undoubtedly that of countless 
others among my fellow soldiers on this and 
kindred proposals, feeling that this is indeed 
a step toward dictatorship. Old Adolf’s prob- 
ably smirking up his sleeve—the skunk! 

Feel free to express my opinion on this 
matter among our political acquaintances, 
Mac, if you feel asIdo. I wish the majority 
of the Congress will feel likewise. 

Kindest wishes, from 
EppIEz. 


Our Duty Is To Serve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
from a paper in my district written by 
Mr. H. A. Lawson, of the Eagle Rock Sen- 
tinel, which I find is reflecting the views 
of the great majority of people: 


OUR DUTY IS TO SERVE 


Service from citizens is more often than 
not something on which there is no price. 
It can be had voluntarily, but is hard to force. 
That's because it is American. That is why 
we so often refer to the American way. 
Americans have seen so much of the forced 
system in European countries that they want 
none of it here, or at least just as little as 
possible. The American people are not in- 
clined to favor any proposed laws that will 


further infringe upon their freedoms and 
their liberties. They realize that constant 
curtailment is nothing more nor less than 
giving more and more power into the hands 
of the few. And that is one of the very things 
they are today fighting against in a world 
war. 

The process of elimination was the price 
European peoples paid and made dictators 
possible in this world, and brought on us all 
the war and its accompanying miseries. It 
all started with gradual curtailments of the 
people’s rights and liberties. First went the 
right of peaceful assembly. There followed 
the forfeiture of religious freedoms. It was 
not long before a free press disappeared. 
Without voice the people soon became help- 
less, easy victims to the Gestapo and the other 
agents of vengeance whose activities de- 
veloped into wholesale murders of innocent 
peoples. All semblance of democratic gov- 
ernment was burned at the stake. 

It is not possible for such things to happen 
here. The people will not permit them to, 
because they are jealously guarding their 
rights, their liberties, and their freedoms. 
Already forfeiture of some of them is building 
up a bureaucratic form of government—a 
form of government as obnoxious as it is un- 
constitutional. They recognize a military 
draft to be necessary to muster out manpower 
to fighta war. But it is not at all likely they 
are going to accept a draft-labor program, as 
is proposed by the President. They feel the 
Nation's Chief Executive, if he wishes to curb 
strikers, does not need so drastic a measure 
when he can get results through antistrike 
legislation. The free people of America are 
not in favor of being shuttled from pillar to 
post, and thus become powerless and im- 
potent, and left to the whim of bureaucrats, 
The American people want the American way 
preserved to them—the volunteer-for-service 
way. 


The Little Men Who Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leav> 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Frank C. 
Waldrop, from the Washington Times- 
Herald of February 1, 1944: 


THE LITTLE MEN WHO COUNT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Few of us have ever bothered to learn the 
mechanism of a Presidential election, and 
that is why so few understand the fine points 
of the battle now going on between the pro- 
fessional politicians as to the way the soldier 
vote in the election this fall shall be counted. 

Like the mechanism of anything that goes 
well, the election mechanism is just taken 
for granted. 

That policy may be O. K. as to an auto- 
mobile o. a radio as long as there are plenty 
of hired wrench twisters around who will set 
things right for pay. 

In the matter of election mechanism, ig- 
norance is an invitation to disaster any time. 
This election mechanism is established to 
protect freedom and liberty in our own par- 
ticular case, but it can continue to do so only 
so long as we individually see that it works 
as specified, as in a Presidential election. 

A President, friends, is never elected by the 
direct vote of the people. 

When our country was founded, we didn’t 
have Nation-wide competition between two 
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major political parties, no radio-f 
campaign talk from Washington to t 
motest hamlets with the speed of light 

The founding fathers saw the possibility 
of all sorts of “riggery” and confusion ah 

So they decided that in each State a ny 
ber of prominent citizens should conc 
vote for the whole populace on the Pre 
under the watchful eyes of trained offx 

That is why the Constitution provides 
II, sec. 1, par. 2) that— 

“Each State shall appoint in such ma: 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
ber of electors, equal to the whole num! 
Senators and Representatives to which 
State may be entitled in Congress; but 
Senator or Representative, or person h 
an office of trust or profit under the Un; 
States, shall be appointed an elector.” 

It was authorized that Congress could 4 
the day for “chusing” the electors, and 
has, but note that the method was left t 
individual States. 

The electors, meeting in their respect{; 
States, were to vote by ballot for two pe: 
sons, at least one of whom had to be a cit 
zen of some other State besides their own, a 
after voting on the various candidates { 
President they were to sign and certify 
results, which were to be forwarded to the 
President of the United States Senate (wh 
is Vice President of the United States). 

The President of the Senate, in the pre 
ence of the House of Representatives a, 
Senate, was to count the ballots of the « 
tors for a majority, and a second place, Pres! 
dent and Vice President. 

That was what the Constitution provid 
in the beginning and that is the rule today, 
though nobody ever bothers to notice its 
operation any more. 

But suppose there should be some kind of 
ball-up as to the validity of some of the 
votes by the electors? 

Nowadays, as distinguished from the ear 
years of the Republic, electors are voted in 
office strictly along party lines, and are bou: 
by custom or law in various States to v 
for whichever Presidential candidate a pop- 
ular majority in their individual States di- 
rects them. 

Suppose there came a doubt as to which 
party holds a majority of the votes in some 
State this fall—say an important one like 
New York? 

And don’t think votes of electors can't be 
brought into wonder and doubt. 

In 1800, for instance, Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr received exactly the same 
number of votes in the electoral conclave 
and, as the Constitution provided, the issue 
had to be settled by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

A disgusting and sordid intrigue followed, 
and not until after 36 ballotings and all 
kinds of horse trading did Jefferson get into 
the White House. 

An amendment was rushed through to the 
Constitution immediately, intended to pre- 
vent any such thing again. 

But an almost identical happening oc 
curred again in 1876 as between Rutherford 
B. Hayes, the Republican, and Samuel Tilden, 
Democratic Presidential nominee. By the: 
we had the telegraph, the railroad, and the 
daily newspaper. 

None of those mattered as to the mai: 
and critical point. The Hayes-Tilden elec 
tion was, to put it mildly, close. Some R 
publicans first conceded the election to 
Tilden. 

To squash a long and exciting election stcry 
into a few paragraphs, the end-product of 
some “fummadiddles” brought the votes of 
four States—Oregon, Florida, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina—into doubt. 

Again a Presidential election had to be 
settled by Congress, amid terrific uproar 

Some historians claim we went right to 
the verge of a second civil war before Hayes 
was held the winner, 


‘ly 
to 
d 
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1is day there are gaffers and his- 
who claim Tilden robbed. 
course, after the event, there was 
er reform wave. But there still 
es. A straggling soldier vote this fall 
through another such loop- 
another terrible mess. 
is why so much care must be taken 
ress to work out a system of counting 
votes from all over the world 
t the 1944 election shall not 
up in grace, ifter the manner of the 
ns of 1800 and 1876. 
d it is all so simple as Mr. 
elt, Senator Lucas and company make 


was 


are 


rag us 
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handle the soldier vote is very vital 
Nation's internal security. 





Overseas Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial of the Los Angeles Examiner dated 
January 4, 1944, and an editorial of the 
Los Angeles Times dated January 11, 
1944 

m the Los Angeles Examiner of January 4, 

1944} 

OVERSEAS AIR LINES 


Ts 
LN 


AT. 


Because of a curious conflict between two 
Government departments, which can only be 
justed by Congress, modern development of 
American merchant marine after the war 
pardized. 

The issue is whether or not American 
hip companies may operate overseas 
r lines supplementing their sea-borne trade. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority, by a tor- 

is interpretation of an old law, has ruled 
that such ship operators may not operate air 
lines along their steamship routes. 

The Maritime Commission, coming to the 

d of the shipping industry, has urged an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
which will permit such operation. The Com- 
Y on has appealed to Representative Lega, 

California, chairman of the House Inter- 
» and Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
ve the discrimination. 

The issue was presented recently in a speech 
before the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial Club by William K. 
Jackson, vice president and general counsel 

f the United Fruit Co., a company with vast 
iipping interests. 

As Mr. Jackson showed, the great American 
shipping companies are qualified to develop 
foreign commerce, and the airplane will be a 
iominant factor in foreign commerce after 
the war. 

With close Government control over ship- 
ping, aviation, and foreign commerce, the 
public would be protected against any impo- 

on arising from affiliation of ship lines 
nd air lines, 

America faces a stiff job in developing its 
hipping lines. Before the war 70 percent of 
our foreign commerce was carried in foreign 
To reduce that adverse ratio, Amer- 
ican shipping must have all the rights enjoyed 
by foreign lines, consistent with American 
standards of ship operation. No legislation 





rem 


ships. 


restricting those legitimate rights should be 
impo ed. 










Congress should act quickly to clear the 
air of the legalistic clouds which would hinder 
the development both of shipping and over- 
seas aviation. 





[From the Los Angeles Times of January 11, 


1944] 
THE OPERATION OF OVERSEAS AIR LINES AFTER 
THE WAR 


Now the cause for much behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering in Washington, the plea 
American steamship lines for the unchal- 
lenged right to operate overseas air lines be- 
tween the United States and Territories 
and possessions is plainly one of those mat- 
ters which shculd be handled from the stand- 
point of fundamental public interest 

Conceding the logic of arguments by estab- 
lished air-transportation companies that 
their work of pioneering overseas air passen- 
ger and cargo lines should be fully appreci- 
ated and afforded protection against unfair 
competition, there seems to be no legitimate 
reason for concluding that operation of air 
lines by established steamship organizations 
would fall into such a category. 


of 


ite 
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The shipping industry has a long and 
splendid record of pioneering to its own 
credit. It has converted its equipment from 


sail to steam and to the Diesel engine and 
electrical propulsion Addition of an air 
arm to augment established routes will serve 
the public more adequately and in addition 
will constitute a form of competition which 
in the post-war world should prove both an 
incentive to all air operators and an added 
inducement to public use of this means of 
travel. 

Under legal interpretations by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority the shipping lines 
have been denied franchises for overseas 
air lines, and efforts are now being made to 
have Congress enact legislation specifically 
granting such right. 

The Maritime Commission, approving in 
principle the contention of shipping inter- 
ests that the public welfare will be best 
served by a combination of surface and air 
transportation operated by steamship com- 
panies has endorsed a proposal that the 
Aeronautics Act be amended to remove the 
discriminatory regulation. 

The Times believes the law should be 
amended and that every encouragement 
should be given both to the steamship com- 
panies and to the regular air line organiza- 
tions to make full preparation for the ex- 
pansion in air transportation which will fol- 
low a return to peace. 





Excerpt From Article by Samuel Grafton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an excerpt from a column by 
Samuel Grafton. It explains in pithy 
phrase some of the reasons for the differ- 
ent attitudes toward European govern- 
ments as taken by Russia and ourselves: 

One of the real reasons why the Russians 
may mistrust us a trifle, even now, is that we 
have no real plans for the future of Europe. 
We want to go home. We are in favor of 
whatever will enable us to win quickly and 
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we are able to 
lish Government 


go home fast 
get along better w 


exile than the 


That is why 
ith the P 


in Russians are The Polish 
Government in exile is merely our temporary 
companion on a brief adventure. But the 
Russians have to think of the same Polish 
Government in terms of a permanent neigh- 
bor, separated only by a party fence. We are 


+} 


aching for the moment when we can say, 
“Good-bye, Europe, good-bye! May all your 
children be Democrats!” But t! Russians 
have to stay in the old neighborhood 





Mr. Arkwright on Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of Labor for 
January 28, 1944: 


MR. ARKWRIGHT ON PLANNING 


} 


Among those who are profitably and wisely 
engaged in the business of post-war planni: 
no one is doing so with more solid f« 
than Preston Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Co. There are some who think 
in terms of profitable investments; others of 
us may be thinking in terms of 
bigger cities and having a 


, 


3 de * 


resight 


building 
pay roll; 
still others may be interested in how many 
workers will be employed and what each will 


larger 





receive Beyond these there will be a few 
who will think of the economic, social, and 
political significance of developments that 


definitely change the ways of living of a large 
number of people 

It remains for Mr. 
sideration to all of 
for his own company 


Arkwright to give con- 
these. He is planning 
He wants the Georgia 





Power Co. to be ready with plans and with 
the cash. To that end he is making the 
plans and accumulating the cash. This he 
is doing with a social visi that matches 
his industrial vision. He sees only new 
power plants in operation, new dynamos 
whirring, and new light and power lines car- 








rying electricity to the remotest hamlet as 
well as the largest factory, but he sees men 
women, and children working, living, and 
playing. He sees them going to school as 


well as going to work. He sees them in their 


homes and churches as well as in the mill. 
And seeing them thus he is concerned with 
their problems, their hopes, and their de- 


sires for a better life. In this respect he 


comes very close to the vision and plans of 
the leaders of the union movement. Mr 
Arkwright has long been Known as a friend 
of labor We think, too, that union labor 


known as his f1 

A recent article of his appearing 
Journal of Commerce of New York carries a 
splendid recital of his visi of post-war 
planning and of the place of the South and 
southern industry in post-war pl i 
While the entire article is worth careful s 
by every worker, and for that reason 
published in full in this issue of the Journal 
of Labor, we would like to call particular at- 
tention to certain statements of his of special 
interest to labor. Take, for instance, this 
statement: 

“I want to say right to begin with that I 
do not believe in cheap labor. I believe in 
paying workers mt as p ble, not as 


has been iend 


in the 


tudy 


t 
it is 


as icn 
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little as possible. In my opinion, no manu- 
facturer should be encouraged to come to 
Georgia who is simply looking for cheap labor 
or trying to run away from labor unions.” 

Such a statement as this should be a part 
of any program to develop industry in the 
South. Any and every city or chamber of 
commerce seeking new mills and factories 
should adopt this as a cardinal principle. 
The people ought to be satisfied with no ad- 
vertising that fails to carry this specific plank 
in its platform. Cheap labor will not develop 
industry; it will not develop the South. 

Take another statement: “I have been deal- 
ing with unions for a quarter of a century, 
and I believe they are an asset to my com- 
pany and to the men themselves.” 

Note, please, that these are the expressions 
of the head of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the Nation and one of the largest 
employers of labor. It is the expression 
and opinion of a man who has had experience 
with organized and unorganized labor. Cer- 
tainly his experience commands respect 
And who can challenge the courage as well 
as the sincerity with which he speaks? 

President Arkwright proposes to put in his 
post-war platform these two fundamental 
planks, First, he believes in a fair wage, 
and, second, he knows that good business 
management comes with good relations with 
his employees and these good relations are 
best had under union conditions. We com- 
mend Mr. Arkwright for his leadership in 
this fleld. May his leadership have that 
recognition it deserves by all those who are 
sincerely interested in developing in the 
South an industry that will actually promote 
wealth without promoting poverty, increase 
the standard of living without developing a 
poor third who are ill fed, ill clothed, and 
ill housed. 


The Nation’s Wage Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a splendid anal- 
ysis entitled “Our Wobbling Wage Pol- 
icy,” by the very able columnist, Mr. 
Merlo Pusey, writing in the Washington 
Post of January 25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR WOBBLING WAGE POLICY 
(By Merlo Pusey) 


National service is encountering very rough 
sledding in Congress. The public reaction, 
too, has been decidedly lacking in enthusiasm. 
There are many indications that a majority 
of the people have favored national service 
ever since Pearl Harbor. Now that the Presi- 
dent has come around to it, however, some 
have changed their minds. 

Offhand this appears to be a rather perverse 
attitude. Certainly any proposal from the 
Commander in Chief designed to hasten vic- 
tory ought to bring a sympathetic response. 
Congress has seldom hesitated to approve any 
measure that could be definitely called win- 
the-war legislation. How, then, can the luke- 
warm reaction to the President’s request for 
a national service act on the ev~ of our great 
offensive against the Nazis be explained? 





First, there is a widespread feeling that the 
remedy does not fit th- disease. In asking 
for a national service law the President ap- 
peared to be interested chiefly in getting a 
new weapon against strikes. But national 
service is not the best means of preventing 
work stoppages. Great Britain found that 
strikes continue in spite of legal work re- 
quirements. Certainly that would be the 
case here if national service were not admin- 
istered better than the Stabilization Act and 
the so-called antistrike law have been. 

National service would not stop the de- 
mands of powerful unions for higher wages, 
and it is these demands that are causing most 
of the interruption of war industry. If the 
administration had met this problem effec- 
tively, the question of national service would 
probably not have arisen at this time. A 
crisis developed largely because Washington 
officials invented one escape clause after an- 
other instead of stabilizing wages. That 
critical situation would not suddenly evap- 
orate with enactment of the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill. 

The stark truth is that official Washington 
is still in the business of encouraging strikes. 
It surrendered to the coal miners and gave 
them what they wanted after they struck 
three times. For months it refused to per- 
mit peaceful settlement of the railway wage 
dispute on the basis of 8-cent-an-hour in- 
creases. Then after the strike threat arose it 
gave the nonoperating employees raises of 9 
to 11 cents an hour and the operating em- 
ployees 9 cents. The final settlements effected 
by the President himself give railway em- 
ployees $63,000,000 more than they would have 
gotten from the 8-cent compromise worked 
out under the orderly procedure of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The fact that the larger 
increases were wrapped in a phony label of 
overtime compensation will not alter in the 
minds of other labor groups the basic fact 
that the railway workers obtained more than 
their minimum demands by strike threats. 

Other unions are thus encouraged to be- 
lieve that if they create enough disturbance 
the administration will find a way to meet 
their demands, at least in part. That is 
probably the most disruptive influence in the 
whole labor picture. It is an influence which 
only the President can eliminate and there is 
no indication yet that he intends to do so. 

Most of the present difficulty arises, there- 
fore, from the lack of a consistent labor 
policy that is clearly understood by the rank 
and file and rigorously enforced by the Gov- 
ernment. Now this lack of policy would not 
be overcome by a national service law. Such 
a law could be used only to implement a 
fair and reasonable set of rules governing 
wage adjustments and working conditions in 
wartime. It is not surprising that Congress- 
men hesitate to put the coercion of a na- 
tional service law behind the muddled lack of 
policy that now prevails. 

In other words, many Congressmen feel 
that the President started in the wrong 
place to redress the home front. The lack 
of a real labor and wage policy to date has 
brought us face to face with five dan- 
gers: (1) Inflation, (2) confusion of 
workers as well as the public, (3) loss of 
confidence in Government, (4) encourage- 
ment of strikes, and (5) deterioration of 
morale on the fighting front because of 
laxity of wartime disciplines at home. Na- 
tional service is not a big enough blanket to 
smother out all of these grave national risks. 

The country would undoubtedly like to 
make a new start toward mobilizing our 
total strength to hasten the end of the war. 
But there is not much interest in giving the 
Administration another grant of power to 
throw into a caldron already bubbling with 
confusion. That is the nub of the issue. 
The quickest way to turn the scales in favor 
of national service would be a demonstra- 
tion of backbone on the part of the executive 
branch in the enforcement of a well-defined 
and reasonable wage policy. 
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Statement by Senator Thomas of Ok|a. 
homa to the People of His State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres. 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
statement prepared by me in the nature 
of a report to the people of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in ¢ 
REcorD, as follows: 


This statement is in the nature of a re; 
to my employer—the people of the State 
Oklahoma. 

The second session of the Seventy-eight! 
Congress convened on January 10. 

For 5 years the Congress has been in almo 
constant session and will remain in session 
until this war is won and peace is restored 
again to the troubled peoples of the world 


THE WAR 


If this war does not serve to end war, then 
another such a war will destroy what is left 
of civilization and force the peoples of the 
earth into a period of debt, distrust, and 
dark ages that may last for hundreds of 
years to come. 

Hence, we have before us the all-out issue; 
Win the war at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The results of the war might be so terrible 
tnat we do not dare to hesitate, to slow down, 
or to compromise. 

The world knows that we did not start this 
war, but being in we want the world to know 
that we will see it through to victory. 

Any other course would mean only a tem- 
porary peace during which time the outlaw 
and bandit nations would redouble their 
preparations for another war in their con- 
tinuing efforts to conquer and to rule the 
world. 

The United States is not a militaristic 
nation, 

This may be proven by a single sentence: 

Were we a warlike people, when this war 
started, instead of having an army of less 
than 200,000 men with obsolete equipment, 
we would have had a well-trained army of 
millions, with the most modern guns and 
planes that science and inventive genius 
could devise and, in addition, we would 
have had a two-ocean navy—the most pow- 
erful in the world. 


WHY WE WERE NOT PREPARED 


The following question continually arises: 
Why were we not prepared for war? 
The answer is simple: 

First, we had fought World War No. 1 
and, winning, we thought we had ended 
war. 

Second, our people have felt secure be- 
hind the protection of thousands of miles 
of water; hence, we felt that vast war ex- 
penses were unnecessary. 

Third, our people have believed that 
should trouble come again we would adjust 
and settle our differences and misuncer- 
standings around a conference table rather 
than upon the fields of battle. 

How far we were wrong in our assumed 
security was demonstrated on that Sunday 
morning, what at the exact time that Sec- 
retary Hull and the Japanese Ambassador 
and their staffs were seated around a con- 
ference table at Washington, Japan 4t- 
tacked at Pearl Harbor and stabbed Amer- 
ica in the back, 

















































MUST WIN OR LOSE EVERYTHING 
iis terrible war started and now 
he war is on we must either destroy 
mies or they will destroy us. 
uld Germany and Japan, or either, win 
, they will do to us exactly what they 
ready done to the other nations they 
1quered. 
» are some of the steps they certainly 
ke should they win: 
will disarm our people and then they 
nfiscate Our property. 
will keep the Philippines and take 
Puerto Rico, Panama, and Hawaii 
will confiscate our $25,000,000,000 of 
and take over our banks and 


yal silve I 
tem. 


WE 


+ 


sy 

will take all profits from industry and 
all taxes and use the money to re- 
heir destroyed cities and to rehabilitate 
ples 


WE LOSE UNITED STATES MAY BE DIVIDED 


ild the Axis Powers win, it is rumored 
made to divide the United 
Canada—Germany to have the 
f and Japan to have Alaska and 
1 half of Canada and the United 


plans are 

S nd 
hal 
wester! 

Should this happen, let me remind you that 

( homa is located exactly midway between 

Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Should the Mississippi River not be selected 
dividing line, then our State might be 
ed—the eastern half going to Germany 

» western half going to Japan. 

Should we lose this war our people will be 
d to economic slavery through the 

rations and ages to come. 

Some may contend that such statements 
fantastic and that such things could not 
sibly happen—but reflect a moment. 

What has already happened to Korea, a 

n of China, the Philippines, France, 
the other nations of Asia and Europe? 

When Korea was conquered by Japan the 

people were disarmed and the only weapon 
was one kitchen knife to each three 


ies. 


ALLIED DEMANDS ON AXIS COUNTRIES 


Again, what are we at this moment de- 
n ing of Germany and Japan? 

First, we are demanding that they sur- 
ler or be annihilated. 

Second, we are demanding that they be 
disarmed and then kept disarmed. 

Third, we are demanding that their con- 
quered peoples be liberated and that their 
confiscated lands be restored to former status. 

Fourth, we have pledged that we will join 

allies in the development of an inter- 
tional military force strong enough to re- 

e and maintain peace throughout the 
woria 

With such issues joined, and with the pos- 
sible consequences so horrifying, it must be 

to all that this war must be fought 
til victory is achieved. 

Should we lose, all will be lost. 

When we win, whatever we have left of 
money and property will be just that much 
saved. 


PRODUCTION OF WAR EQUIPMENT 


In our efforts to win this war our peop-e 
ve performed near miracles. 

Today we have a well-trained and well- 
juipped army and navy of more than 10,- 
0.0000 fighting men. 

Our other millions of patriotic men and 
women are on the farms, in the factories, 
and on the home front producing and sup- 
plying the equipment for war. 

Today we are building war planes at the 
rate of over 100,000 per year. 

We are launching new ships at the rate 
of 5 per day, or almost 2,000 per year. 

Planes, ships, guns, ammunition, and war 
necessities of every kind are reaching peak 
production. 

Today, our soldiers and sailors, your boys 
and mine, have the best housing, the best 


e 


00 





food, the best clothing, 
equipment that 
can produce. 

Our armed forces have the best of every- 
thing that will give them the best chance to 
win the war and come home alive. 

Because of this war our people have suf- 
fered and are suffering embarrassments, hard- 
ships, and losses, and it is natural that there 
should be complaints. 

However, I 


and the best 
American 


war 
genius and skill 


am proud to report that in 
Oklahoma and throughout the Nation, our 
people are solidly and enthusiastically sup- 


porting the military leadership in this war. 
WE HAVE GREAT LEADERS 
President 


Roosevelt. as Commander n 
Chief; General Marshall as Chief of Staff: 
General Eisenhower, commanding our forces 
in the east; and General MacArthur, com- 


manding our forces in the west, are receiving 
national and world-wide for their 
brilliant accomplishments 

Already our leaders and our armies, co- 
operating with the great leaders and armies 
of cur allies, have won victory after victory 


acclaim 


and to date we have just been preparing 
to fight. 
OKLAHOMA IN THE WAR 
In this war, Oklahoma and Oklahomans 


have played major roles. 
According to population our 
leader in volunteer enlistments 
Our brave soldiers, sailors, and officers have 
won world acclaim in every engagement on 
every battle front. 
Our farm, factory, 
producing to capacity. 
Already Oklahoma's place in the history of 
this war is assured. 


State is a 


and home fronts 


are 


NEW ISSUES ARISING 

In connection with the war effort let me 
refer briefly to some issues which have arisen 
and which must be solved 

We now have almost 200,000 Oklahoma 
men and women in uniform 

The vast majority are now, 
outside the State. 

Unless some provision for voting is pro- 


cor soon will be, 


vided, these men and women will be dis- 
franchised in the election to be held this 
year 


A practical and workable plan should and 


must be developed making it possible for 
every Oklahoma man and woman in the 
armed forces to vote. 

SOLDIERS MUST HAVE CHANCE TO VOTE 


To make it possible for our soldiers to vote 
the States and the Federal Government must 
cooperate. 

Through such cooperation the problem may 
be solved. 

In order for us to show good faith we must 
not only make it possible, but we must make 
it convenient and easy for our absent men 
and women to vote. 

To do otherwise will subject our responsible 
authorities to criticism which has been cur- 
rent for a quarter of a century because the 
soldiers in the last war were not permitted 
to vote. 

I am supporting legislation which will give 
each qualified member of our armed forces 


the opportunity of voting in the coming 
election. 
Recently, President Roosevelt, in a message 


to the Congress, said: 

“The American people are very much con- 
cerned over the fact that the vast majority 
of: the 11,000,000 members of the armed 
forces of the United States are going to be 
deprived of their right to vote in the impor- 
tant national election this fall, unless the 
Congress promptly enacts adequate legisla- 
tion. The men and women who are in the 
armed forces are rightfully indignant about 
it. They have left their homes and jobs and 
schools to meet and defeat the enemies who 
would destroy all our democratic institutions 
including our right to vote. Qur men can- 
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not understand why the fact that th 
fighting should disqualify them from voting 


. 
“The need for new legislation is evident if 
we are really sincere—and not merely ren- 
dering lip service to our soldiers and sailors 
>. > > > > 
“What is needed is a complete change of 


machinery for absentee balloting 





give the members of our armed forces and 
merchant marine all over the world a 
tunity to cast their ballots withou 
consuming correspondence dad wi 

for each separate State to h 

print its ballots, and send them ou 

* * * . * 
“These bill ] 





propose that blank ballots on 


uitable for air delivery be sent 





special pay 


by the War and Navy Departments to all the 
fronts and camps anc stations out in the 
field, well in advance of election day Im- 
mediately after primary ele 







the names of the various c 
be radioed or wired to the vari 
nava nd merchant-marine 
ut the world—on the high 


* > > > 
“The voting date would be fixed in each 
area in sufficient time to get the ballots back 
home before election day, even if the actual 
names of the candidites had not been re- 
ceived in that particular area The ba ts 


would be collected and transmitted 
the United States by the quicl 
delivery, for forwarding to 


State election official 





7 . . > * 

“Each State, under these bills, would de- 
termine for itself whether or not the voter is 
qualified to vote under the laws of his State 
Each State would count the ballots in the 
same way in which it counts the other bal- 
lots that are cast in the State.” 

That is all-important and must be acted 
upon in time to permit each member of our 
fighting forces to vote. 

MUSTER-OUT PAY FOR ARMED FORCES 

Another issue of vital interest to ou. sol- 
diers has been acted on by the Congress 

In the last war when our soldiers were 
discharged they were given a flat sum of #60 

The Congress has just passed Senate bill 
1543, which provides for the following 
amounts as mustering-out pay 

1. Three hundred dollars for pe ns wi 
having performed active service for 60 days ¢ 
m have served ntinental 
limits of the Unit ska, to be 
paid one-third a rge, one- 
third at end of 1 nce at end 
of 2 months afte } 

2. Two hundred dollars f persons. who 
having performed active service for 60 days 
or mor lave served no part thereof outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska, to be paid one-half at time of 
discharge and balance at end of 1 mont 

3. One hundred dollars for persons who 
have performed active service for less than 


60 days, to be paid at the time 
(a) The term “member of 
forces’’ means any member of the Army 
Navy of the United States, the United States 
Marine Corps, the United States Coast Guard, 
or any of their respective components, and 
any member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, who was discharged under honorable 
conditions on account of disability. 


of discharge 
the armed 


or 


Save in special instances, all persons in the 
armed forces with rank below that of Cap- 
tain, shall be entitled to receive the pay as 
provided in the law 

The law is retroactive and those already 
discharged from service will be paid the 


the law. 


amounts provided by 
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WAR IS COSTLY 


My mail brings complaints that this war 
is costing too much money. 

There can be do doubt that this war is 
wasteful—but we must remember that all 
war is waste. 

Also, we must remember that before either 
Germany or Japan fired a hostile shot they 
each had spent well over $100,000,000,000 in 
@ program of preparedness. 

The United States has done in 2 years 
what it took our enemies a generation to 
accomplish. 

Again we must remember that this war 
covers the earth and in order to win we have 
had to equip not only our own fighting men 
but in addition we have assisted in equipping 
the armies of our allies. 

Our Government has proceeded on the con- 
viction that it would be less expensive and 
more efficient to equip our Allied soldiers to 
fight on their home soil than to have to 
equip, maintain and transport all of our 
soldiers across thousands of miles of sub- 
marine-infested waters to fight in foreign cli- 
mates and on foreign battlefields. 

Under present plans, through the lend- 
lease program, we are furnishing surplus 
equipment to China, Australia, France, and 
Russia, and because of this arrangement we 
hope it will not be necessary to have at any 
one time more than 5,000,000 men outside 
the United States. 

In support of this program of cooperation, 
Marshal Stalin recently is reported to have 
said: “Without American production the 
United Nations could never have won the 
war.” 

HOW MEET WAR BILLS? 


In order to meet war bills we must have 
money, and there are but three ways for the 
Government to secure money. 

First, we secure funds through taxation; 

Second, through the sale of stamps and 
bonds; and 

Third, through the creation of new credit. 

This latter plan requires the printing of 
bonds and the deposit of such bonds in the 
banks against which checks are drawn to 
meet our expenses. 

This latter plan is highly inflationary so 
that we are raising all the money we can 
through taxes and the sale of bonds. 

A new tax bill has just been enacted by 
the Congress and now our existing laws will 
raise annually Federal taxes in the amount 
of over $43,500,000,000. 

When we add the State, county, city, and 
district taxes to Federal taxes, we find that 
our total tax bill will be far more than the 
total income in some of the years of the 
depression. 

The Congress is convinced that very soon 
we will be raising all the taxes that the people 
can pay. . 

STATUS OF INFLATION 


In the public press we see and Over the 
radio we hear reports that we are now in a 
dangerous spiral of inflation. 

These reports are based, first, on the fact 
that we now have over $20,000,000,000 of 
paper money in circulation, and, second, that 
we have over $100,000,000,000 of credit money 
on deposits in our banks. 

This vast sum ct buying power, of course, is 
inflationary. 

War always causes increased activity, and 
increased activity requires an increased sup- 
ply of money and an expansion of credit. 

The Congress early foresaw what was cer- 
tain to happen, and in order to secure a just 
and equitable distribution of such supplies 
as we have and "nay produce, and in order to 
control prices and prevent inflation, the 
rationing and price-control law was passed. 

Measured by the increase in the general 
level of prices, the law has been a success. 

The law of supply and demand has not and 
cannot be repealed; hence, scarce articles 





always tend to increase in price while the 
prices of those in abundance either remain 
stationary or tend to fall. 

Using general wholesale prices as a base, 
official records show that during the year 1943 
wholesale prices on the average increased ex- 
actly 1.7 percent. 

The figures are as follows: 

One year ago the wholesale price level, or 
index number, was 101.2 percent, and on 
December 25 the index number, or general 
wholesale price level, was 102.9 percent. 

When we compare the prices of today with 
those of World War No. 1, we must admit 
that wé have little inflation now. 


INCONVENIENCES OF WAR 


Well do I know that our people do not like 
to be rationed and resent being told what they 
may and may not do. 

This rationing—price-control program—is 
one of the inconveniences and embarrass- 
ments made necessary by war. 

Were it not for the rationing program the 
energetic, strong, and powerful would secure 
the bulk of the supplies and the timid and 
the weak would either have to do without or 
pay monopolistic prices for the necessities of 
life. 

SUBSIDIES 


The Congress has another question to solve 
immediately—the question of subsidies. 

Subsidies mean gifts, gratuities, and dona- 
tions. 

Our citizens, save in distress, do not want 
public charity. 

This is the reason that farmers, livestock 
producers, and dairymen are opposed to these 
Federal hand-outs. 

In order to pay subsidies the Government 
must secure the money. 

As just stated, we cannot raise enough 
money to meet our war bills through both 
taxation and the sale of bonds; hence, we 
must resort to the creation of additional 
credit through a further increase in the 
public debt. 

The subsidy program will require a vast 
expansion of credit and such expansion is 
admittedly inflationary. 

The subsidy program works as follows: 

Take beef cattle for example: 

The ceiling price may be fixed at 15 cents 
per pound; hence, the market price is rolled 
back 5 cents and the packer pays the cattle 
producer 10 cents per pound. The additional 
5 cents—to make up the 15 cents—is to be 
paid out of the Federal Treasury as a subsidy. 

The subsidy payment is made by the Gov- 
ernment to the packer or processor of the 
animal and the packer or processor is sup- 
posed to pass the amount of the subsidy on 
to the producer of the livestock to be 
slaughtered. 

Unless the producer sells direct to the 
packer he never sees the subsidy. Farmers, 
stockmen, and dairymen are neither asking 
for subsidies nor for any other form of Gov- 
ernment dole or gratuity. 

Farmers and producers are asking only for 
fair prices in the market places. 


FARM PARITY FORMULA SHOULD INCLUDE LABOR 
costs 


In order for producers of food products to 
secure fair and just prices the parity formula 
must be amended to include the cost of farm 
labor. 

No form of business employing labor can 
possibly survive unless the cost of such labor 
is taken into consideration in determining 
the cost of the goods produced. 


ALL CONTROL OVER FARMING RELINQUISHED BY 
GOVERNMENT 


To our farmers let me say that this year 
there will be no control over acreage to be 
planted to any crop so that you are free 
to plan your crops as you wish. 
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We have tried controlled production a; 
now we will go back to the free and wn». 
stricted plan and then we shall be able » 
compare the results of the two systems 


OKLAHOMA AN OIL STATE 


Oklahoma, in addition to being one o 
the leading farm States, ranks third in th 
production of oil. 

This being true, the price of oil is of majo; 
importance to our State treasury, to 
counties producing oil, and to our 
generally. 

The present gross production tax on oj 
is 5 percent of the selling price; hence, ; 
higher the price per barrel the more 
that will be collected to help meet the ex 
penses of our State government. 

Notwithstanding the fact that labor costs 
are higher and the cost of operation gen 
erally have increased, there has been no 
vance in the price of oil for over 5 years, 

The records show that the present price 
of oil is less than 60 percent of parity. 

The standard gravity of oil in Okla} 
now sells for $1.17 per barrel, and if the price 
should be increased to parity with other 
modities, the standard grade of oil would sel] 
for slightly less than $2 per barrel. 

With the present low price of oil the 5 per- 
cent gross production tax brought to our 
State treasury during the last fiscal year the 
sum of $8,381,000. 

If the price should be raised to full parity 
the oil industry would pay to the State the 
sum of some $14,000,000. 

Not only would the State profit by an in- 
crease in the price of oil, but farmers, land- 
owners, Indians, and royalty owners likewise 
would be benefited. 

The question of an increase in the price 
of oil is now pending before the Congress 
and an effort will be made to secure favorable 
action at an early date. 


OKLAHOMA GREATEST INDIAN STATE 


of Oklahoma. 

You have important problems pending at 
Washington. 

One problem of interest to the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw Nations is the proposed sale of 
your coal and asphalt deposits. 

The bill authorizing the sale has already 
passed the Senate and should pass the House 
early in the new session of the Congress. 

The members of all the several tribes are 
interested in having the schools and hospitals 
maintained and expanded, if necessary, to 
provide ample facilities to take care of the 
largest Indian population of any State. 

I am chairman of the Senate Indian Af- 
fairs Comrmittee and assure you that there 
will be no change, with my consent, in the 
Indian program for Oklahoma save to make 
such program better and more efficient. 


BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucracy means a system of carrying on 
the business of government by means of ce- 
partments and bureaus. 

I have many complaints that we have cre- 
ated too many bureaus and that too much 
power has been concentrated in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

There is but one answer to the complaint, 
and that is that during the depression we 
had to provide relief for every group of our 
people. 

The first relief bill passed was the creation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(R. F. C.) to make Federal credit available to 
the banks, the railways, and the insurance 
companies of the country. 

Then we had to create boards and bureaus 
to help the home owners, the building and 
loan companies, the farmers, the youth of the 
country, and the unemployed. 

Then World War No. 2 came upon us 4c 
found us unprepared. 
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In every war the fighting people concen- 
their power in the hands of their leaders. 
In all our wars our people have followed 
h a program 
In the War for Independence General Wash- 
n spoke for the Colonies, and his word 
aw 
In the War between the States the Con- 
3; gave President Lincoln the laws he 
i—even the power to print non-interest- 
earing paper money with which to pay war 


the Spanish-American War President 
McKinley was given lump-sum appropria- 
s to carry on the fight against Spain. 

In World War No. 1 all power required was 
n to President Wilson to wage war against 
Central Powers. 

History records that after each war the 
ers conferred were returned to the people 

i the Congress. 

In this war we see 80 percent of the human 

fighting for their property and their 

Our enemies have all power concentrated 

their leaders, and they can act on a mo- 

nt’s notice. 

To meet such concentrated power success- 

lly, we likewise had to concentrate power in 

» Executjve, as the Commander in Chief of 

r fighting forces. 

Today Hitler acts and speaks for Germany. 

During Mussolini’s inglorious military ca- 

reer he spoke and acted for Italy. 

Today the Emperor and the war lords speak 
Japan. 

In order to be able to cooperate with our 
es and to meet concentrated power with 
er, the Congress has acted in the public 

iterest. 

When the war ts over, as after all wars, 

the special powers granted to the Commander 

1 Chief will be returned to the people and 
Congress, 

BUREAUS AND BOARDS ABOLISHED 


Already the purely depression bureaus, 

ards, and departments have been closed 

re in the process of liquidation. 

The N. R. A., the W. P. A., the N. WY. A., 
the C. M. A. and the C. C. C. have already 
een liquidated. 

The Disaster Loan Corporation (D. L. C.), 
h Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
H. O. L. C.), the Food Distribution Admin- 

tration (F. D. A.), the Federal Housing Ad- 
ninistration (F. H. A.), the Federal Security 
Agency (F. S. A.), and the Federal Works 
Agency (F W. A.), are now in process of 
liquidation. 

The following war boards and bureaus will 
be closed just as soon as the war is over: 
The Combined Food Board (C. F. B.), the 
Defense Plant Corporation (D. P. C.), the 
Metals Reserve Company (M. R. C.), the Office 
f Civilian Defense (O. C. D.), the Office of 
Defense Transportation (O. D. T.), the Office 
f Price Administration (O. P. A.), the Office 
f Rubber Director (O. R. D.), the Office of 
War Information (O. W. 1.), the Petroleum 
Administration for War (P. A. W.), the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation (S. W. P.C.), 
the War Food Administration (W. F. A.), the 
War Labor Board (W. L. B.), the War Man- 
power Commission (W. M. C.), the Wer Pro- 
juction Board (W. P. B.), and the War Ship- 
ping Administration (W. 8S. A.) 

While the Congress authorized, as war 
measures, the creation of these boards and 
bureaus, yet all know that because of their 
complexity the Congress could not either 


personally or directly administer such depart- 
ments. 


BUREAS AND BOARDS TO BE RETAINED 

The following departments will probably 
be retained after the war is over: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board (C. A. B.), to supervise 
commercial aviation; the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (F. B. I.), to investigate and 
suppress crime; the Federal Communications 
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Commission (F. C. C.), to supervise tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio activities; the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (F. D. 
I. C.), to insure bank deposits; the Federal 
Power Commission (F. P. C.), to supervise 
the development and distribution of public 
power; the Rural Electrification Administr 
tion (R. E. A.), to supervise the distribution 
of electricity to farms and farmers; th 
curities and Exchange Commission (S. E. C.), 
to supervise the issuance of stocks and bonds 
and to protect the public against fraud in 
the sale and distribution of worthless secu- 
rities; and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (R. F. C.), to make available Federal 
credit the larger of the 
country. 

The complaint against bureaucracy is jus- 
tifled when unecessary departments are cre- 
ated temporary 
pleted and the bureau is retained 

When we realize the vast debt we 
to face when the 


i- 
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to institutions 


or when the work is com- 


are sure 


war is over all must 
agree that every useless board, commission 
and bureau must be closed at the earliest 


possible date. 
OLD-AGE PENSION 

The old-age pension system is another 
bureau that not only should not be abolished 
but should be retained and liberalized. 
Pending a complete revision of the law which 
I favor the following amendments should be 
provided: 

(a) The system should be made wholly 
Federal so that our senior citizens residing 
in the poorer States shall recéive the same 
amounts per month as those who live in the 
richer States. 


SYSTEM 


(b) Last year I was able to amend the law 
so that those receiving assistance may work 
in the production of food and feed and re- 
ceive pay therefor without having such sums 
deducted from their monthly pension checks. 
The law should be amended to provide that 
those receiving pensions may perform any 
kind of work and receive pay therefor without 
having such sums deducted from their 
monthly checks. 

(c) If the law is not amended as provided 
above then it is obvious that because of the 
increased cost of living the amounts of the 
monthly checks should be substantially in- 
creased. 

PROGRAM FOR OKLAHOMA 


In considering the post-war world, we 
should bring the issue down to Oklahoma 

While we are rehabilitating other States 
and other peoples, we should insist that 
Oklahoma be included in the program. 

To make any progress we must have a plan 
and such a plan must be developed to im- 
prove our land, help our towns and cities, 
and to serve the best interests of our people 
generally. 

While today we have minerals and metals, 
such as oil, gas, lead, zinc, and coal, yet the 
time will come when these metals and min- 
erals will be depleted and then our people 
must fall back upon the soil for their live- 
lihood. 

For the present we should develop all our 
natural resources, including our metals and 
minerals and, at the same time, we must not 
only protect but improve the fertility of our 
soil. 

To protect and improve the soil different 
plans should be developed for different sec- 
tions. 

Modern plans for soil conservation should 
be adopted and carried out everywhere. 

On the western side of Oklahoma irriga- 
tion should have a trial to see if the placing 
of water on the land at the proper time will 
materially increase the production of food 
and feed. 

If the experiment proves successful, then 
it is possible to convert western Oklahoma 


} into a vast irrigation area, 
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In conclusion, no one can foretell when 
the war will end 

We hope it will be s 

When it is over we will e care 
of our returning soldier 

-lans have been and now | made 
to provide work for those who may need 
employment 

It now seems certain that thoma and 
Oklahomans will be busy for years after 


this war is over. 
Until the war is w 


n the task of all of us 
is to carry on as best we can the work in 
which we are now engaged 


May God speed the hour 


when this terrible 


war will end; when our sons and daughters 
may come safely home, and when peace may 
be restored and extended to all peoples 


LO 


throughout the world. 





Garret A. Hobart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most able and distinguished Members 
of the House is our colleague, Hon. Don- 
ALD H. McLean, of my home State of 
New Jersey. While he lives in Elizabeth 
and has represented the Sixth New Jer- 


sey District in our body for six term 
Mr. McLEAN was born in my home city 
of Paterson. It is interesting to note 


that he knew Capitol Hill before the t 


turn 


of the century, because in 1897 Vice Pres- 


’ 


ident Garret A. Hobart, of Paterson, had 
him named a page boy in the Senate. 
Whenever my colleague and I take vis- 
tors through the Capitol we always show 
them with pride the white bust of Mr. 


Hobart in the corridor near the ent 


I basiCt 
to the Senate Chamber. 
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I present an interesting article about | and solid foundation for the Jewish Home- 


Mr. Hobart appearing in last Monday’s 
Paterson Evening News: 


As Congress recently observed the birthday 
anniversary of President William McKinley, 
New Jersey Members recalled that it was the 
eminent Patersonian, Garret A. Hobart, who 
served as Vice President during the first term 
of the man who was assassinated during his 
second term. 

Hobart, who rode to victory with McKinley 
for his first term as twenty-fourth President 
of the United States, presided over the Senate 
only 2 years before he was forced to retire be- 
cause of ill health. 

The New Jersey statesman was born at 
Long Branch, N. J., in June 1844, the son of 
Addison Willard and Sophia Hobart. He en- 
tered Rutgers College at 16 and was gradu- 
ated with honors in mathematics. 

After graduation he taught school for a 
short while and then went to Paterson to 
enter the law firm of Socrates Tuttle, later 
marrying Jennie Tuttle. 

He was elected to the New Jersey Assembly 
and was chosen speaker at the age of 30. He 
moved from the assembly to the State sen- 
ate and in 1881-82 was its president. 

During his 2 years of presiding over the 
Senate he showed such ability Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, grandfather of the present 
Senator from that State, remarked on the 
Senate floor that Hobart has “restored the 
Vice Presidency to its proper position.” 

Hobart’s health broke in the spring of 1899, 
and he went to Long Branch to recuperate. 
He failed to rally and returned to his home 
in Paterson, where he died November 21, 1899. 
President McKinley and other notables at- 
tended his funeral, and he was buried in 
Cedar Lawn Cemetery. 

In 1903 the citizens of Paterson erected a 
bronze statue of Hobart next to that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the plaza of the city hall. 
In addition to this memorial there is a white 
marble bust of Hobart just outside of the 
Senate Chamber in the Capitol here. It 
shows him with his full-flowing moustache, 
high forehead, stiff, stand-up collar, and 
loosely knotted necktie. 


The Palestine Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by me relative to the Palestine 
resolution: 


After the victory of the United Nations 
which is inevitable and which I hope will 
come soon, the world will be confronted 
with a gigantic task of rehabilitation for 
millions of uprooted and homeless human 
beings. Among these the plight of the Jews 
who will have survived the Nazi program 
of extermination, will be indeed tragic. It 
will be imperative to find a solution for 
this pressing problem. 

Palestine represents the most practical 
available opportunity for Jews to rebuild 
their broken lives, and to become self-sus- 
taining and self-respecting human beings. 
This is so because of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the present Jewish community of 
600,000 in Palestine, which during the last 
quarter of a century has laid a magnificent 





land as the result of the opportunity af- 
forded it by the nations of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, after the last 
war. 

This resolution expresses the policy of 
our country in the light of the stern realities 
of the present hour, and voices the desire 
of the American people that the Jews who 
were the first victims of Nazi terror shall be 
given the chance to enter their national 
homeland, to settle and work there on farm 
and in factory and to join with those Jews 
who have preceded them to continue to 
build a free and democratic Jewish Com- 
monwealth. 

All decent men will wish them well and 
all Americans of goodwill will join their 
voices to this manifestation of encourage- 
ment and hope. 


It Doesn’t Hook Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, just 
how can a fellow vote for all the appro- 
priations requested—yes, often demand- 
ed—and give heed to the protests against 
additional taxes on this, that, and the 
other? 

Vigorous protests against (a) a sales 
tax; (b) additional income taxes; (c) 
a tax on amusements, including admis- 
sions to motion-picture theaters; (d) ad- 
ditional taxes on profits which will pre- 
vent railroads and other corporations ac- 
cumulating any surplus to replace worn- 
out equipment; and, in fact, (e) addi- 
tional taxes of any kind, are heaped on 
my desk. 

Yet a greater number of letters and 
wires demand that I vote for additional 
appropriations to increase— 

(a) Annuities to Federal employees; 

(b) Salaries of Federal employees; 

(c) Give compensation to those who 
helped construct the Panama Canal; 

(d) Old-age and unemployment pay- 
ments; 

(e) Funds for the Army and Navy; 

(f) Funds for Federal housing; 

(g) Funds for farm loans; 

(h) Funds for rural electrification; 

(i) Funds for subsidies; 

(j) Pension payments to all veterans 
and their dependents of, first, Spanish- 
American War; second, First World War; 
third, present World War; and 

(k) Perhaps 50 or more other purposes, 
including—last but not least—a billion 
and a half as the contribution of the 
United States to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Just how can appropriations be in- 
creased—taxes lowered? 

NEXT YEAR 


On the 13th the President asked Con- 
gress for $100,000,000,000 for the 1945 
Budget, ninety billions of which was for 
the prosecution of the war. That would 
bring our national debt to $258,000,000,- 
000. The two hundred and fifty-eight 
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billions will not cover the sums which 
must be paid to the servicemen, nor for 
their rehabilitation, nor to their depend- 
ents, 

Each man, woman, and child, inclua- 
ing those in jails, asylums, and hospitals, 
will owe $1,984, with an interest charge 
of $39 per year. If your neighbor, the 
little child, or the inmate of jail, asylum. 
or hospital does not pay each his $39 
you will have to assume your share of 
that. 

The war must be carried on; the sol- 
diers paid; their dependents cared for. 
And millions—yes, billions—must and 
will be spent for hospitals, nurses, medi- 
cines, physician’s care, for those who re- 
turn disabled from the war. 

From the American Association of 
University Women in various communi- 
ties in Michigan come requests to vote 
for the billion-and-a-half-dollar appro- 
priation requested by the President, to 
be spent in feeding and in rehabilitating 
people all over the world who have been 
ruined by the war. Rehabilitation 
means the return to and the rebuilding 
of homes and businesses of the people of 
the Old World who have been dispos- 
sessed and ruined by the war. 

I hope I have as much charity for, as 
deep a desire to aid, the unfortunate, the 
hungry, and the starving, throughout the 
world as anyone. Unfortunately, with 
my desire to help everyone is the respon- 
sibility for the spending of the funds 
which are available and, as long as there 
are returning veterans or servicemen 
abroad who must have our dollars and 
our pennies, it will be my purpose to first 
consider their needs. 

Altogether too many of those who 
write urging me to vote for a specific 
appropriation apparently overlook the 
fact that there are other requests for ap- 
propriations; that the amount available 
is limited. All too many who insist upon 
additional appropriations—some of them 
running into billions of dollars—at th 
same time vigorously protest against ad- 
ditional taxation. ; 

I am glad to have requests urging me 
to support all worthy projects, but I 
wish that every individual so requestin 
would also point out a source from which 
the additional revenue can be obtained 
without curtailing some necessary Govy- 
ernment activity. 


Monsignor Sheen Charges That Sovict 
Russia Spreads Fascism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 2, 1944, by Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen, of Catholic University, noted ora- 
tor and conductor of the Radio Catholic 














Hour, which should be interesting and 
nstructive to all Americans who are 
nfused by the maze of political propa- 
nda from Communist sources both 
m within and without the United 
and the constant barrage of 
near” attacks impugning the patri- 
ism of all Americans who dare to ques- 
n the motives of Joseph Stalin and the 
mmunists in America. 
USSIANS SPREAD FascisM Is ANSWER OF 
MONSIGNOR SHEEN 


States 


country in the world has contributed 
ch to fascism as Russia. For it was 
ly through the Soviets giving the Nazis the 
creen light in the treaty of 1939 that the 
Nazis were able to extend their form of 
sm all over Europe. 
Furthermore, now Stalin has already de- 
clared himself in favor of fascism, for in 
) the American press carried a picture of 
Stalin shaking hands with Von Ribbentrop 
i the words which Moscow cabled to the 
United States were “Fascism is a matter of 
Our friendship is cemented with 
lood.” 
Russia’s condemnation of the Vatican on 
the grounds of being fascist is quite ex- 
sable and pardonable. Russia is the only 
tion in the world outside of Germany that 
es not permit freedom of the press and 
freedom of religion. It, therefore, never 
permitted to be circulated within its borders 
any of the Vatican’s statements condemn- 
g fascism and nazi-ism. Having never 
heard of them through its rigorous censor- 
ship it can therefore be excused of being igno- 
rant of them. 
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FASCISM CONDEMNED 


Every other nation on the face of the earth 
knows that the Vatican condemned fascism 
in an encyclical written in Italian, nazi-ism 
in an encyclical written in German, and 

mmunism in an encyclical written in 
Latin. To the land therefore that allows no 
infiltration of religion we should apply the 
words of the Saviour on the cross, “Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
Their condemnation is born of ignorance. 

The Soviet accuse the Vatican of fascism 
because the Vatican was silent when Italy 
attacked France. Why does not Russia ac- 
cuse the Vatican of being Communist be- 
cause it was silent when Russia attacked 
Poland? 

RUSSIANS ACCUSED 

The term “fascism” is extremely vague. The 
Communists use it to mean anything that is 
inti-Communist. As a matter of fact fas- 
cism is really communism in its dotage. 
Communism is the Asiatic form of fascism 
and fascism is the European form of com- 
munism. There is no essential difference in 
ideology between the Nazis, the Fascists, and 
the Communists; all absorb the individual 
into the collectivity. There is as little differ- 
ence between communism and fascism as 
there is between burglary and larceny. 

The Soviet condemnation of the Vatican is 
merely an item in a pattern which Russia is 
skillfully working out. It is of one piece with 
the recent Soviet condemnation of the British 
for their alleged attempt to make a separate 
peace with Germany. It thus prepared for 
its own infidelity by accusing a spouse of 
infidelity. Having accused the political 
order of connivance with the enemy it now 
accuses religion. Thus does Russia prepare 
both politically and religiously for alienat- 
ing itself from the Allies and making a 
separate peace with Germany. 

Within the last 2 years there can be found 
no record of Russia’s condemning nazi-ism. 
Not even in the Moscow or Tehran declara- 
tions, Stalin does not hate nazi-ism or the 
German Army. He hates only Hitler. He 
made that statement to Harry Hopkins in 





December 1941. He repeated it in another 
form in February 1942. 

In November 1942 he said, “The destruc- 
tion of all German military force is inadvisa- 
ble from the point of view of the victor.” In 
July 1943 he permitted the free German com- 
mittee to broadcast asking Germany to 
“recall the German troops to the Reich's 
frontiers and embark upon peace negot 
tions.” 

Every day Russia is feeding Germany with 
broadcasts saying, “Save your armies. It is 
the foundation and security of your survival.” 


la- 


SEPARATE PEACE 

It is therefore not at all unlikely that once 
Hitler is overthrown from within that Stalin 
will make separate peace with the German 
military staff. Perhaps that is why the words 
“unconditional surrender” were left out of 
the Teheran declaration. 

On the whole these false condemnations 
by Russia of Great Britain and the Vatican 
may produce much good. They may arouse 
the American people to a realization that 
Stalin is not a cross between George Wash- 
ington and Sir Galahad. Furthermore, they 
may convince us that no nation which denies 
freedom of speech and religion to its own 
citizens can be counted on to give to other 
nations those rights which its own people 
do not enjoy. 


Mr. Speaker, some radio commenta- 
tors, admittedly of radical inclination, 
have even charged that any person who 
criticizes communism at home or abroad, 
or infers that the Communists will dom- 
inate Europe after the war and set up 
another dictatorial and totalitarian sys- 
tem, thereby depriving the European 
people of the freedom for which the war 
is being fought, is a pro-Fascist. Mon- 
signor Sheen has performed a coura- 
geous and timely act in exposing the 
fallacies of this pro-Communist con- 
Spiracy and should be commended for 
defending the Vatican and the Catholic 
Church from the unfair, false, and ma- 
licious charges made by the Izvestia, offi- 
cial Soviet newspaper, for what it termed 
the Vatican’s pro-Fascist attitude. 

We in America know that the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States is 
not pro-Fascist, pro-Nazi, or pro-Com- 
munist, but pro-American. There is no 
more loyal or patriotic group of Ameri- 
can citizens than the Catholics, whose 
sons are fighting and dying in our armed 
forces all over the world. Many of their 
sons have received the highest military 
and naval decorations for gallantry in 
action. The Catholic Church has a right 
to be proud of the heroism of her sons 
fighting against fascism and nazi-ism. 

I quote from a radio speech I made on 
June 30, 1941, over the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s network: 

I wonder where the great Catholic Church 
will stand when the issue becomes clear? I 
wonder whether it will want to help build up 
communism, world revolution, and atheism, 
not only in Russia but throughout the world. 


It is abundantly clear from Monsignor 
Sheen’s statement that there is no com- 
promise between the Catholic Church 
and communism than there can be be- 
tween Americanism and communism or 
its twin sisters of the right—nazi-ism 
and fascism. Now that we have sur- 
rounded the Nazis and Japs, America 
must be on guard against our enemies 
from within and against helping to set 
up a Communist dictatorship in Europe. 
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Neither the Vatican nor the Catholics 
of America need any defense from the 
vicious, dishonest, and untruthful accu- 
sations of Izvestia, but, nevertheless, 
Monsignor Sheen’s reply should be read 
by all loyal Americans regardless of race, 
color, or creed. We need hundreds of 
Father Sheens today to go forth 
through the Nation and arouse the 
American people against the activities of 
communistic groups who seek to destroy 
our free institutions and erect a govern- 
ment based on foreign ideologies and 
dictatorships. 

I stated in a Saint Patrick’s birthday 
speech at Boston on March 18, 1943, 
that: 

False toreign ideologies have sprung up in 
our country that seriously threaten the very 
existence of our American form of govern- 
ment, religion, and our way of life. St. Pat- 
rick drove the snakes out of Ireland; I wish 
we could produce another St. Patrick to run 
the snakes, or modern termites, who are 
gnawing at the foundations of the Republic, 
out of America. 

If I have incurred the enmity of the Com- 
munists or those who maintain foreign ide- 
ologies in this country, I could ask for no 
better testimonial of my love for American 
institutions. If they were to speak well of 
me, I should be compelled to exclaim like one 
of old: “What bad thing have I done, that 
such men praise me?” If I had my way, I 
would provide free transportation for all 
alien Nazis, Fascists, and Communists to re- 
turn to their native lands, and remain there 
and not plague us with their attacks upon 
our free institutions and our representative 
and constitutional form of government. 





A Man Who Can Do the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


Or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


MINNESOTA 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address de- 
livered by me last night on the subject 
A Man Who Can Do the Job, the address 
being broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Next November we will select a President of 
the United States for the next 4 years. That 
President will face the toughest job in our 
history. We must win a global war and fulfill 
our great responsibility in helping to prevent 
future wars by solving a multitude of grave 
aud complicated international problems. On 
the domestic side, we must develop conver- 
sion, labor, tax, farm, and fiscal policies and 
administer them so as to avoid either a post- 
war inflation or deflation and maintain full 
employment within the framework of our 
American political and economic system 

In the accomplishment of these tremendous 
tasks our next President will be a key factor. 
He not only shares with Congress the respon- 
sibility for developing the policies and in 
many instances must initiate them, but he 
also is responsible for their administration, 
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and efficient administration is as important as 
sound policy. 

The selection of that next President is a 
very solemn obligation of all of us who enjoy 
the freedoms of America, beginning with the 
first precinct caucuses, through State pri- 
maries, and the two party conventions next 
June up to the November election. There is 
no place in that process for bitterness and 
name calling, or for movements based wholly 
on an “anti” or “stop” philosophy. 

America needs desperately a positive, con- 
structive approach to the great issues facing 
us. The freedoms, perhaps the very lives, of 
future generations depend on our decisions in 
this year of crisis. 

What are the qualifications America needs 
and should demand in our next President? 

First, we need a President who has thought 
through the basic problems facing us in the 
domestic and foreign fields and has a clear 
program for America to solve them in accord- 
ance with the principles of our system. 

Our next President must recognize that the 
development of international machinery to 
maintain the peace and to assure justice to 
all peoples is the major task facing the civil- 
ized world today. Our way of life will not 
survive another great war. That simple fact 
outweighs all the nationalistic prejudices, the 
old enmities between peoples and the minor 
and even major incidents that may arise and 
tend to split the United Nations apart. It 
is not enough that our next President state 
generally that he favors international col- 
laboration Peace after the last war was 
sabotaged by leaders subscribing to that gen- 
eral proposition, here and abroad. We need 
a President whose record on this issue is clear 
beyond a doubt, who is willing to tell the 
American people flatly that we must stay in 
this world picture and help prevent a re- 
currence of war, and that whatever sovereign 
powers it is necessary to delegate to an in- 
ternational organization to prevent future ag- 
gression and settle disputes peacefully must 
be so delegated. 

In the domestic field, we need a President 
who presents to us a clear program to solve 
the problems of distribution and consump- 
tion, of full employment, of reconversion 
within the pattern of the American enter- 
prise system. It must be a program based 
solidly on the facts and forces which govern 
that system, not on unworkable theories, 
wishful thinking, or easy-to-take panaceas. 
Generalizations about the American way of 
life, about economy in government, are not 
enough. We should demand that our next 
President state clearly to us the kind of labor 
relations policy, the kind of tax program, 
and the other policies he believes necessary 
to stimulate venture capital, new production, 
and employment. He should tell us clearly 
the role which social security properly should 
play in our enterprise economy and give us 
forthright leadership in other fields. The 
right policies may not be easy ones and they 
certainly will mean hard work for all of us. 
There is no soft, easy way out of this world- 
wide mess. Let us beware of anyone who tries 
to fool us into believing there is. 

The second qualification we should de- 
mand ir our next President is administra- 
tive ability. The mushrooming jungle of 
Federal bureaus and agencies in Washington 
is one of our greatest post-war problems. 
The confusion, the overlapping, the lack of 
clear-cut responsibility is resulting in a kind 
of paralysis, of which the Foreign Economic 
Administration set up last summer is a per- 
fect example. For 6 critical months it has 
been marking time because no one in it seems 
to be sure just what his responsibility and 
authority is. 

The third qualification we should demand 
in our next President is clear and courageous 
leadership in the American tradition. The 
only way the people of America can have a 
real voice in determining governmental poli- 
cies is to know the facts and be given an op- 


| 





portunity to support programs based on the 
facts. Public opinion in a democracy does 
not just happen. It is developed by leaders— 
leaders of business, labor, agriculture, the 
press, and professions, and leaders of govern- 
ment. The President has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in this respect because he can 
reach more people than any other public of- 
ficial. The President can play it politically 
safe and wait for public opinion to be de- 
veloped by leaders of various groups and then 
go along with it, giving the appearance of 
leadership. Or he can be a true leader and 
get out iff front himself, helping to build 
p™-blic opinion for necessary programs. We 
neec desperately the latter kind of leadership 
in America today. 

The fourth major qualification we should 
demand in our next President is political un- 
derstanding, the capacity and the will to work 
with Congress as a team in developing na- 
tional policies. More effective teamwork, a 
better liaison betwee . Congress and the Exec- 
utive is one of our most urgent needs in 
Washington today. Efforts of the present ad- 
ministration to hammer Congress into sub- 
serviency to the Executive will not work, and 
strike at the very heart of our democratic 
system. We need as President a man who 
knows politics and how to work with poli- 
ticilans and who recognizes that he has no 
monopoly on wisdom. 

It is our task as citizens to find and elect 
a President who has these qualifications. 
Those of us who have observed the abilities 
and accomplishments of former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota at first hand 
for 10 years propose him for the Republican 
Presidertial nomination. 

Why? Because we are convinced that he 
is the man who can do the best job for Amer- 
ica as President. Let’s measure him against 
our four qualifications. 

First on program: 

Harold Stassen’s record on the issues of to- 
day is clear beyond a doubt. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, though he could have dodged 
the then-controversial foreign-policy issue on 
the grounds it was not a State affair, he 
repeatedly warned Minnesota and the Nation 
of the peril of unchecked aggression. Before 
he went into the Navy nearly a year ago he 
advanced as a basis for discussion a concept of 
the kind of international organization needed 
to assure peace and Justice in the world. 

In the domestic field Stassen has developed 
the broad outlines of a national program in 
articles and speeches and has put much of it 
into practice at the State level in Minnesota. 
Under his leadership, Minnesota’s Legislature 
in 1939 passed a labor-relations act aimed at 
ending a period of severe labor disturbances 
in the State. The act, administered with 
fairness to both management and labor, has 
kept work stoppages in Minnesota to a small 
fraction of the national average. Minne- 
sota’s fiscal and tax policies, under Stassen’s 
administration, stimulated enterprise and 
new industries, changed a State deficit to a 
surplus and at the same time increased State 
services. 

Stassen has advocated the same kind of fair 
labor policy for the Nation, providing clear 
and speedy procedures for settling disputes 
and writing into law a code of conduct for 
both management and unions. Social secu- 
rity, he believes, should be expanded to cover 
all economic casualties, but he sees its role as 
providing a floor below which we do not per- 
mit individuals’ living standards to fall, 
rather than a bed in which the national econ- 
omy goes to sleep. The basic aim must be 
productive jobs for all, not a dole. Stassen 
sees clearly that to expect private enterprise 
to provide full employment without a drastic 
change in present tax policies, without revers- 
ing the continual harassment of manage- 
ment, without a fair and workable labor- 
relations code and without compensating for 
the trend toward monopoly during the war 
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would be futile and would merely accelerate 
our present drift toward state socialism, # 


1e 


has advocated a shifting of taxes from pr 
duction to consumption, tax incentives ¢ 
venture capital, and stricter monopoly 
controls. i 

Stassen’s record in efficient administration 
our second requirement, is superlative. 
Elected Governor of Minnesota in 1938, in 4 
years he turned State deficits of $10,000.009 
into balances of $35,000,000, reduced the num. 
ber of State employees from nearly 17,000 to 
1¢,000, cut the State debt $31,000,000, and at 
the same time increased and improved State 
services, built more highways and increased 
State school aids by $1,500,000. He did it 
simply by applying recognized principles of 
good administration. With the legislature 
he worked out a reorganization of executive 
cepartments, replacing boards and commis- 
sions with single executives and placing a 
State business manager in charge of purely 
business functions such as purchases and 
budgeting. Stassen made the reorganization 
produce results by picking able executives 
because of their qualifications for the job 
rather than political connections, giving them 
complete authority to do their jobs and then 
holding them responsible for results. 

In the Federal field, Stassen would establish 
clear lines of authority, heading up to Cabinet 
officers and not heads of emergency agencies 
Executives would have clear authority to d 
the jobs assigned to them and would be held 
strictly responsible for results. It seems 
strange that such simple, common sense 
facts about administration should need em- 
phasis, but anyone who has been in Wash- 
ington knows that they must be emphasized 

On leadership, which is merely ano 
name for political courage, Stassen rank 
the top. Typical was his early, out-in-front 
leadership on foreign policy in a State con- 
sidered isolationist. He scorns the safety of 
political expediency when the welfare of the 
State or Nation is at stake. As Governor, his 
door was always open to any interested group 
on any issue. He listened to all, but his deci- 
sions always placed the public interest first 


her 


paign for Governor the clear outlines of every 
major policy which his administration subse- 
quently adopted, even though many of them, 
like his labor-relations program, wete re- 
garded as political dynamite, best left alone 
We gain some idea of how he would operate 
at the Federal level from the fact that 6 
months before the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in Washington got around to it, Stasse: 
recognized in 1942 the critical farm-labor 
problem and had in operation a State pro- 
gram to solve it. 

How about our final requirement—polit- 
ical understanding and a capacity and desir¢ 
for teamwork? 

Harold Stassen was in public life and poli- 
tics for 14 years. He knows government from 
the county and State levels up, and the three 
legislative sessions with which he worked were 
the most productive of constructive results 
in Minnesota’s history. Harold Stassen be- 
lieves in democracy, he has faith both in 
the people and the democratic institutions 
through which they govern themselves. We 
need that faith and the ability to translate 
it into action. 

Harold Stassen has the qualifications we 
need in our next President. He is a man who 
can do the job. 

Today he is a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy serving in the Pacific area. He cannot 
participate in any campaign for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Therefore, we who believe 
he can do the best job for America must, in 
stark reality, draft him for a greater and 
higher service to his country. 

All of us have both a right and a responsi- 
bility to take an active part in the selectio! 
of our next President—it is a responsibilt 
doubly heavy today because we owe it to ou 








ting men to do our share, each individual- 
ly, to help select as President a man who will 
: ‘and consolidate for de mocracy the 


which they are buying with their lives. 





Take the Chains off Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


COLE of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Wr 
s¥al« 


RecorD, I include the following article 
from the current issue of Collier’s: 
TAKE THE CHAINS OFF RADIO 
We're in favor of the program of Niles 


T mell, president of the National Broad- 
ing Co., for the bringing of radio in the 
United States within the Bill of Rights’ guar- 
anty of freedom of speech. Radio does not 
! enjoy that freedom, yet radio is one of 
rreat media of speech and communica- 


the present time, the Communications 

1934, a vague and loosely worded stat- 
is administered by the Federal Com- 

inications Commission, better known as 

>F C.C. The F. C. C.’s chairman, James 
L. Fly, is a veteran business-baiter. Accord- 
ingly, he is forever trying to extend the 
F.C power to coerce the 900 to 1,000 
uicasting agencies in the United States 
o singing only such songs as this Gov- 
ent agency wants sung. 
1e Supreme Court recently held that Fly’s 
for power, even to the power to oversee 
e of programs, were legitimate under 
1934 law; that it is Congress’ job to 
fy that law and thus limit the F. C. C.’s 
rs. These include the life-and-death 
er to revoke a station's license if the 
n fails to please the F. C. C. 
Trammell proposes that Congress write 
following points into the law regarding 
United States radio industry: 

4 declaration that radio broadcasters have 

| freedom under amendment I of the Con- 

tution (the freedom-of-speech clause of 
Bill of Rights). 

A flat order forbidding the F. C. C. to exer- 
cise any kind of program control. 

Long-term or permanent licenses, revo 

only for specified causes. 
Licenses to be revocable only after jury 
ul and conviction in the Federal court for 
e district where the accused station is lo- 
cated 

FP. C. C. to be forbidden to administer anti- 
trust laws against radio; these laws to be en- 

ed against radio in the same manner as 
iinst any other industry. 

Government to be ordered to issue experi- 

ntal licenses and encourage development 
of new radio services. 

Discrimination to be forbidden on basis of 
occupation or business in granting licenses 
Procedural parts of the 1934 Communica- 
ns Act to be revised to conform with rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Communica- 
tions Bar Association and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 

All these improvements look good to us. 
me of them are embodied in the White- 
Wheeler bill, a measure — at this writ- 
ing, to clarify the 1934 law. e think all the 
Trammell recommendations bee to be writ- 
ten into this bill, after which Congress should 
pass the bill. It is time to knock the bureau- 
cr 
f 


Ate 


able 


‘ 


4 


c 


atic chains off the American radio industry, 

r the benefit of the listening public and the 

dustry, and out of a decent respect for the 
Constitution of the United States, 
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The Fourth Imperative 


F EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 


(legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


| Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD an address en- 
titled “The Fourth Imperative,” deliv- 

| ered by me over the Wisconsin radio 

| Stations on January 29, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 

| Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 


More than 2 months ago, I declared in a 
radio talk that five imperatives demand the 
| close attention of the American people in 
| the explosive times in which we live. 
The first imperative, I said, was the need 
| Of appreciating the enormous task confront- 
ing us before this war is won. 
| Our slow progress in Italy, stubborn Ger- 
| Man resistance in White Russia and west of 
| the Dnieper, the bitter loss imposed on our 
marines at Tarawa, and the painfully slow 
| progress of our gallant and well-led soldiers 
|} in the Solomons and on New Guinea all 
should convince us beyond question of the 
| extraordinary difficulties which we must sur- 
| mount before final victory is won. 
| Appreciation of the vital importance of 
| this first imperative is of primary necessity. 
It is the measure of our will to fight, of our 
will to make every effort to support our com- 
bat forces on the 27 battle fronts of the 
| world, on all the oceans of the world, and in 
| all the skies above. It is a measure which 
each and every one of us must apply each 
| to our own conduct, to our own effort, to our 
| Own readiness to serve and sacrifice. It is a 
| measure of our total will to total victory. 
The second imperative, as I pointed it out 
then, has happily been largely realized in 
|} the series of conferences recently held be- 
| tween the leaders of the four major powers. 

This imperative, I said then, was the need of 

working out complete accord among the 

United Nations in the war effort. As a re- 
| sult of the three conferences mentioned, we 
are now assured that the armies of the m: 
Allies will be coordinated in major compaigns 
to smash the Axis tyranny, to crush Hitler's 
Reich first, and then to deal with Japan. 
We can all look forward to the intensive de- 
mands which will be made upon us with 
greater confidence because these conferences 
have been held. 

The third and fourth tmperatives I men- 
tioned dealt with the post-war world. The 
fifth deals with our domestic problems. 

The third imperative I defined as the need 
of working out, a complete accord be- 


jor 
jor 


now 


tween the United Nations for the post-war 
period. 

As a result of the Moscow, Cairo, and 

| Teheran Conferences, as I have pointed out 

in more recent radio talks, the broad pattern 


of a hopeful post-war security system me as NOW 


emerged. It is a hopeful system bec: » it is 
proposed to build it around the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states. But as I 

a 


also pointed out in recent radio talks, th 
pattern is stil broad and general. Many spe- 
cific problems remain to be solved within its 
| framework. 
But as I pointed out further in recent talks, 
the major powers who must give shape and 
| direction and security to the post-war world 
| can approach their difficult task only if each 
is first assured of a reasonable security for 
| itself, 
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And that ! 
tive which I defined in my earlier 


brings me t 











1m 1c10 LiKS. 

That is the need of / 4 receiving title 
in perpetuity to the rategic air and sea 
bases in the Western Hemisphere wi 1 we 
have occupied and improved and the use of 
vital sea and air bases throughout the globe. 

We should, I said, work out recipro use 
of commercial bases throughout the ea! 

In my more recent talks, I 1 1asized 
how reasonable American security ist as- 
sert a paramount interest in three western 


mid-Pacific island groups which on two pre- 
vious historic occasions we thrus 
us. These groups, the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines, and the Marianas, will 
Jay in according to the 
Conference. 

But the conference is silent on their ulti- 


away from 


be taker 


pled e of the Cairo 


mate fate. I submit to you that the people 
of the United States should make it clear be- 
yond all doubt that we are intensely con- 
cerned about their ultimate fate 

More years ago and before this 


than 2 
t 


country was yet involved in war, in a speech 


in the Senate of the United States, I called 
ttention to the importance of the Azores and 
the Cape Verde Islands the eastern mid- 


Atlantic from the standpoi 


of this country and tl 


nt ot 
1e entire We: 


the security 
tern Hemi- 


enher 
spnere 


In short, American security demands that 
the United States shall have a clear i de- 
cisive voice in the ultimate disposition of all 
these sentinel islands of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Properly fortified, they could well 
become our outposts of defe Neglected, 
they might well becom th did become 
in the Pacific, attempted stepping stones of 
invasi 

I pointed t, too, in my recent radio talks 
that an intelligent concern for our own rea- 
sonable security in no way < lle es the 
sincerity or questions the n es of our 
present allies. out that such in- 


I pointed 
telligent concern Is only: 

And I point out that in exercising com- 
mon prudence, we are doing no more than 
our major allies are doing. Moreover, we 
doing no more than we have a 
should do, particularly in tl 





onable prudence. 


are 


reed they 


I refer, of course, to the pledge that came 
out of the Cairo Conference, the pledge to 
strip Japan of all her loot of the last half 


century. 
I shall attempt to point out 
in still a later radio talk that 


in more detail 


not only in the 


Pacific, about which the Cairo Conference 
was chiefly concerned, but also in Europe, 
our allies have taken or are taking what they 


believe are reasonable steps to assure 
own reasonable security 

Let me emphas 
criticize them for 
question them only, as I have said, when they 
undertake to achieve their own security at 
the expense of the equal security of others, 
but we should recognize their primary right 
look to their own first interests first, ex- 


we should not 
We should 


ize again that 


doing this 


to 


actly as I am confident they are willing to 
recognize ours 

In discussing what has taken place at the 
Cairo Conference, we cannot, of course, go 
behind the official declarations which were 
made public at its close. 

We can only accept the declaration as it 
was made public and note not only what was 
said in it but what was not said in it 

The three powers of the Cairo Conference 


the United States, Great Brit: and 
Chinese Republic, definitely disciai 


gains for themselves, any thought of terri- 
torial expansion. 


The conference pledged not only that 
Japan will be stripped of all } l f the 
last half century, it specifically pr es that 
Manchuria, Formosa d the Ps es shall 
be returned to China and that Korea shall in 
due time become a free and independent 





state. 
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A close study of the declaration will reveal 
that the powers involved showed a most en- 
couraging readiness to deal with the definite 
problems mentioned in an intelligent give- 
and-take manner. 

China is-to be commended for readiness 
to join in guaranteeing the ultimate inde- 
pendence of Korea. This large peninsula, 
dropping southward from Manchuria and 
across the Yellow Sea from the densely pop- 
ulated and rich Chinese province of Shan- 
tung was once a Chinese protectorate. China 
might readily have claimed it again not only 
on historic ground but as a matter of secu- 
rity. That she did not speaks highly of the 
statesmanship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek 

And it speaks equally well for Chinese 
statesmanship and patience that China made 
no protest of record against the retention of 
Hong Kong by Great Britain. 

Quite obviously Britain has retained Hong 
Kong not as a measure of military security 
but as a matter of imperial security. From 
the broader needs of British imperial com- 
mercial security, retention of Hong Kong is 
from the British viewpoint, a matter of rea- 
sonable insistence. For the time being, at 
least, China has recognized that interest. 

Britain, in turn, has apparently yielded at 
another point where her leaders could have 
pleaded reasonable security needs. That is 
in the matter of Siam or Thailand, as this 
small kingdom is now known. 

It is true that no specific mention is made 
of Thailand in the Cairo declaration. But 
its future would seem to be assured under 
the general pledge that the three major pow- 
ers covet no gain for themselves and have no 
thought of territorial expansion. 

Yet the Japanese have proven rather con- 
clusively in this war that Thailand can be 
used as a base from which to attack Burma, 
the Malay States, and Singapore. It is true 
that Thailand is not likely to be of great 
value as a base unless whoever holds it also 
holds Indochina. And Indochina seems des- 
tined under the terms of the Cairo declara- 
tion to be returned to France. The French 
Committee of Liberation obviously takes this 
for granted, since the committee just re- 
cently has publicly pledged an improvement 
of the one-time lamentable French colonial 
government in southeastern Asia. 

Yet, les us give credit where credit is due. 
However much we may question the justice— 
and the wisdom—of the British attitude in 
regard to Hong Kong, her attitude toward 
Thailand is commendable. 

Again in regard to the relations between 
Russia and China—we may be sure that the 
Cairo declaration was submitted to and ap- 
proved by Moscow before it was made public. 

By the terms of the declaration, all Man- 
churia is returned to China. Apparently this 
means that Russia is waiving any interests 
she once held around the shore of the Gulf 
of Dairen. She is waiving any claim of a 
return of Port Arthur which she lost to the 
Japanese in 1904. And she is waiving, ap- 
parently, any title she once held to the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway which cuts directly 
across Manchuria to the great Siberian port 
of Viadivostok. 

Moreover, Russia seems to be accepting the 
physical fact that Manchuria thrusts north- 
ward in a great arc which almost isolates 
Viadivostok and the Maritime Provinces from 
more recent Soviet industrial developments 
in central Siberia. In so doing, Russia is to 
be commended for recognizing the prior his- 
torical, economic, and cultural claim of China 
in a matter so directly involving the security 
of the only great Russian port on the Pacific. 

But again, the Cairo declaration is signifi- 
cant for what it does not say. Exactly as 
no mention was made of the return of Hong 
Kong to China by Great Britain, so no men- 
tion was made of Outer Mongolia and Sin- 


kian, in latter years avowedly special spheres 
of Soviet influence. 

Quite obviously, the loot to be returned is 
only the loot which we propose to take from 
Japan. Only the United States emerges from 
the Cairo atmosphere with a pledge to return 
American loot. And we do not propose to 
return the Philippines to Spain, we propose 
to return the islands to their own people. 
Nor was this a pledge made at Cairo. Itisa 
pledge we made directly to our gallant allies 
of Bataan and Corregidor. It is a pledge 
which we propose to keep. 

In view of the dispositions taken at Cairo, 
dispositions announced and implied, in view 
of the post-war pattern which has emerged 
from Cairo, a pattern announced and implied, 
the United States would be making no un- 
warranted or unprecedented demands in 
avowing her direct interest in three mid- 
Pacific island groups which events have 
proven to be of major importance to Ameri- 
can security. 

These island groups, each tiny islet occu- 
pied by almost primitive peoples, can have 
no hope for independent post-war status. 
Neither as groups nor as separate islands 
have they the political, cultural, or economic 
development necessary to independent state- 
hood. Nor can they because of the very 
nature of the modern air age return to the 
status of independent barbarism and inter- 
island looting raids which they enjoyed in 
all the centuries before Spain brought some 
semblance of order there some three cen- 
turies ago. 

Stretching as they do for some 2,500 miles 
across the western Pacific just northward of 
the equator, they are necessary and impor- 
tant land bases for the vast air-borne and 
perhaps sea-borne commerce which will fol- 
low any era of enduring peace in these re- 
gions. They should definitely be incorpo- 
rated in the American defense system, with 
due regard of course for the reasonable se- 
curity and commercial requirements of Aus- 
tralia, China, and the Philippines. 

They should be incorporated definitely in 
the American system not only because our 
own immediate security demands it but be- 
cause our major responsibilities as one of 
the major world powers which undertakes to 
guarantee world security demands it. 


Densely populated southeastern Asia and 
the great islands which lie between the Pa- 
cific and the Indian Oceans, many of them 
also densely populated, are the key to the 
arch of any security system in the south- 
western Pacific. As the only one of the four 
major powers whose continental borders lie 
eastward across the Pacific from these lands, 
the United States has a particular responsi- 
bility in this vast region. 

In a post-war world which will be frankly 
built around the principle of power organized 
for peace and security, the United States has 
a double interest and a double responsibility 
in this area. It must be in position to exer- 
cise its power in the interests of the responsi- 
bility involved. 


What Price Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article 
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which appeared in the Lawrence, Mass. 
Sunday Sun of January 30, 1944, entitled 
“What Price Gratitude”: 


WHAT PRICE GRATITUDE 


There are few things cheaper than 
practice of so-called economy where open- 
hearted generosity is in order. An example 
of this is found in the picayune quibbling 
Congress over the payment of discha; 
financial tokens to our fighting men. 

Why Congress, which, in the past, has been 
so blandly magnanimous in handing out bil- 
lions of dollars on practically each and every 
presented idea for the public weal, should 
run into its shell and work up a lather of 
debate over giving a few hundred dollars to 
discharged or demobilized veterans of this 
war, is beyond the ken of most of us. 

We don’t think it necessary to review what 
our boys have been through in the hell of 
this war for the past 2 years and more 
Even those people who do not have relatives 
in the service obtain a graphic picture of the 
suffering endured by our soldiers and sailors 
through only superficial reading of the press 
accounts. 

A million men have been honorably dis- 
charged from the armed forces for various 
reasons. Many of them have obtained work 
Many of them are in poor physical condition 
as the result of their service. All of them 
need a little money to help plant their feet 
firmly into civilian life again. 

The number of discharges increases daily. 
Is the Government which these men fought 
and suffered to maintain going to elbow them 
aside as undeserving of a little show of grat- 
itude? Is this condition of antipathy to be 
the official attitude of the Government to- 
ward these deserving servicemen? 

Let’s start saving money where the econ- 
omy is needed—and not at the expense of 
common decency and national honors, 


Chaplain Louis Werfel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me at Yeshiva memorial 
services for Chaplain Louis Werfel: 


We Americans pick up our newspapers every 
morning and read about death and suffering 
on so large a scale that we are unable to un- 
derstand them. Words cannot express for 
us the meaning of total war. We get a hint 
of the freeman’s ability to fight and, if need 
be, to die for his ideals. We get an impact, 
a vague stirring of righteous anger at the 
enemy, and that is all. Mass slaughter, bru- 
tality such as has just horrified us all in the 
news from Bataan, the concentration camp, 
the battle of Stalingrad, starvation, air raids, 
atrocities, are incomprehensile to those of us 
who are fortunate enough never to have ex- 
perienced these things. 

But there are other things we can under- 
stand. There are stories which can bring 
tears into our eyes. There are incidents 
which reach our hearts because they are sim- 
ple enough for us to comprehend them. 

All of us can thoroughly understand the 
tragic and untimely death of a young man. 








































All of us can grieve over such a loss. It hits 
I nout such a man that I speak today. 
C n Louis years old 





i Werfel was 27 
he lost his life, a month ago, in a plane 
sh in Algeria. On December 24, last, he 
s on his way to conduct a religious service 
r the Jewish religious holiday of Hanukkah 
it a north African base. 
News of Chaplain Werfel’s impending visit 
r hed American men of Jewish faith sta- 
ned at a base near that one On December 
3 days after his plane had crashed. 
These men had fought through the north 
African campaign. All of them knew Chap- 
Werfel, the young “flying rabbi” whose 
ng belief in God and in American ideals 
tivated him to leave the security of his 
e and congregation in Birmingham to 
y for the chaplaincy and later to fly ona 
usand-mile tour of ncerth Africa in order 
to serve the men in uniform. These soldiers 
lered him as a pe.sonal friend. 
Every Jewish boy <-t that base—and there 
many of them—was eager to attend 


ot 


( lain Werfel’s Hanukkah service, to com- 
ite a struggle for freedom which these 

s ers in north Africa, together with their 
des of all faiths, in every branch of 


ice, have taken up again in our time. 
were eager to attend that significant 
e, and they were anxious to see their 
g friend and adviser Chaplain Werfel 


» again. 

At 6 o'clock that evening the men piled 
into a truck and rode over to the other base 
to meet Chaplain Werfel. But he was not 
there. They waited. 


A Catholic chaplain came over to the group 

nd told them he could not understand the 
y, but that it would be best to go on and 
have the service. Chaplain Werfel had been 
inexplicably detained. They all thought it 
was the weather. 

One of the men volunteered to officiate; 
prayer books were distributed and the men, 
confident that their chapl.in would arrive 
eventually, held a simple holiday service. 

When it was over several of the men went 
into the chaplain’s office to return the books. 
Another chaplain, a friend of Chaplain Wer- 
fel, told them the sad news 

The men were shocked. A corporal gath- 
ered them together and they said Kaddish, 
the Hebrew memorial prayer, for the soul of 
the young religious leader they had all known 
nd loved. 

All of us can understand this simple story 
and oe moved, as I was moved, when I heard 
it. 

Chaplain Werfel did not meet death melo- 
dramatically. He died in the line of duty, 
on his way to fulfill a religious mission which 
meant more to him than security, more than 
his personal safety and comfort, more, in a 
way, in a very significant way, than his own 
life here on earth. And so, from the stand- 
ard by which these matters are judged among 
all decent men, I think we can well call him 
a hero of this war. 

Chaplain Werfel was born in my own con- 
gressional district. He burned with en- 
thusiasm and religious fire. He desired to 
serve in the rabbinate. His ambitions were 
modest. He wanted only to inspire a re- 
ligious congregation and preach the word of 
God. 

He was by no means an introverted man, 
an ascetic, who would shut himself off with 
his books to commune alone with the Lord. 
He was interested in the welfare of the peo- 
ple around him, he* had many friends, he 
was well-informed, he took part in the life 
of the community around him and, when 
he served with the Mount Kisco Congregation 
up-State. When he served as rabbi of the 
Knesseth Israel Synagogue down in Bir- 
mingham, he knew his congregants and was 
well lovec by them. 

When war came Louis Werfel applied for 
the chaplaincy, because he considered it his 


del 








duty as a rabbi to save what was more pre- 
cious to him than life itself. 

The Army had no difficulty in finding a 
place for this well set up, inspired young 
man who was so eager to join the Chaplains 
Corps. He was endorsed by the committee 
on Army and Navy religious activities of the 
Jewish Welfare Board, was promptly ac- 
cepted, and, upon completing his studies at 
the Harvard chaplains’ was as- 
signed to the Air Force training school at 
Boca Raton Field, Fla. His popularity there 
was a fitting tribute to his character. He 
lived close to his men and shared their prob- 
lems. When held services the chapel was 
crowded. His lectures and group discussions 
needed no advertisement. He had quickly 
adjusted himself to Army life, and the men 
all loved and respected him. 

Nevertheless, although he was exempt from 

verseas duty because of minor physical dis- 
abilities, Chaplain Werfel requested war- 
theater duty repeatedly. In his application 
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1e 


for service overseas, he wrote that he was 
“motivated by a recognition of what I con- 
sider to be my duty as a rabbi in Israel.” 
Finally, last June he was sent to north 
Africa with the Twelfth Air Force. 
We learn that on one occasion, when he 


was scheduled to conduct high holy-day serv- 
ices for soldiers in the town of Constantine, 
he refused to be hospitalized, despite a rather 
serious illness, bef he had conducted all 
services for both days of Rosh Hashana, the 
Hebrew New Year. And his main anxiety 
while in the hospital was that he recuperate 
in time to conduct Day of Atonement services 
at the Constantine Synagogue. He was cured 
just in time, and, in describing those services, 
he wrote that “we had to have a notice read 
in every local civilian synagogue reminding 
the community that the Allied soldiers were 
conducting their own services and requesting 
them to wait outside our hall until our servi 
was cor.pleted, and then, as the 
emerged from our service, to invite the men 
to their homes. When our service ended the 
mass of civilians standing outside our door 
Was sO great that we found difficulty in k 
ing the synagogue. People fought with each 
other for the chance to invite a soldier home.” 

Every instance he found of such humanity 
moved and gratified Louis Werfel 

Chaplain Werfel's north African assign- 
ment was to visit all the areas covered by the 
Twelfth Air Force Service Command and serve 
the Jewish men there by organizing services 
for them and training enlisted men to conduct 
them, or to arrange for them to have access to 
Jewish services in nearby towns. Wherever 
he went on that tour he himself conducted 
services for the units he visited. 

In his last letter the Jewish Welfare 
Board, Chaplain Werfel wrote that he had 
been standing on an airfield waving fare- 
well to the crews of Flying Fortresses and 
Liberator bombers which were on their way 
to bomb European targets. “As th lum- 
bering yet graceful planes taxied past me,” 
he wrote, “I waved to the crews. One of 
their bombardiers was a Jewish boy from 
Louisville, Ky., already the possessor of a 
handful of Oak Leaf Clusters to his Air Medal. 
I stood there, waving them on, wishing them 
luck, praying that every one of them would 
get back safely * * * and through my 
mind there ran the words of the Talmudic 
dictum: ‘Those who are sent on missions 
of religious duty suffer no harm.’ At least, 
that day, all planes returned.” 

Chaplain Werfel’s last request, addressed to 
the Jewish Welfare Board, was for 10,000 
Jewish prayer books for men serving with 
the Free French forces, whose own chaplains 
could not arrange for the printing of such 
items in north Africa. 

On the day before his death, Louis Werfel 
wrote that, because of bad weather, he had 
been grounded while on his tour of duty, just 
as he was preparing to conduct a series of 
services for Jewish men in his command. 
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But apparently he decided, with character- 


istic earnestness of purpose and disregard of 
his own safety, to proceed the next morning 


His plane crashed into a mountainside later 
in the day. 

Chaplain Werfel lived fully, nobly, thor- 
oughly. The choices he made will i 
forever in his hono! He was one of the 
army of chaplains in our 





armed forces, num- 


bering more than 200 Jewish c! 
among them, who have chosen to live this 


way and are ready, if need be, to die for in- 
alienable American rights 

Chaplain Werfel left his congregation and 
his home because he had made his choice 


to serve his country in this War, Which he 


looked upon as a holy caus¢ It is a ch 

which all of us have been called u to 
make and we, like him, must face the ines- 
capable realities before u Wer td > 
strength and inspiration from ! story, and 
give of ourselves jut stint t t t 


with 
that he and others like him will not have 
died in vain, that there w 
and in this world because of his 
sacrifice. 


We are touche 


justice 


1 by his loss, for we can un- 
derstand it. But we cannot let it at t 
We must make good the promis: r which 


he gave his life. 


Jap Cruelty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, June 
27, 1943, I received a letter written June 
27, 1942, just a year before, from Harold 
Pinkney, a home-town boy, who when 


the letter was written was held in a 
Japanese camp located in occupied 
hina. 

The letter was evidently written to 
give the impression that he was in good 
health, was well treated, and had plenty 
of food to eat. Reading between the 
lines, it was apparent that all is not 
well; that Pinkney was not getting the 


food he should have; that he n 
and other supplie 

Immediately I sought ways to get food 
and small articles he needed to him 
through the Red Cross, but was advised 
that the Japs were not letting Red Cross 
supplies go through. That, mark you, 
was in June of 1942. 

When the three American officers es- 
caped from the Japanese prison camp 
in the Philippines, one of them, Lt. Col. 
William E. Dyess of the Air Corps, who 
later lost his life in a plane crash in this 
country, gave an account of the Jap 
atrocities to a writer of the Chicago Trib- 
une. § months the Tribune and 


‘ded D 


For 5 
others have had the story of the Japs’ 
cruelty and inhuman treatment of our 
men. 

It was not until January 28 that the 
Army and Navy gave permission to the 
press to make known the facts. Un- 
doubtedly, the authorities concealed the 
facts in the hope that the Japs might be 
prevailed upon to treat the remaining 
prisoners in accordance with the rules 
of war. 
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hat hope having faded, on the eve 
of the Fourth War Bond drive the facts 
are given to the public. Beyond ques- 
tion, the disclosure will aid in that cam- 
paign. Expressions of indignation as 
well as of horror and of demands for 
revenge are natural. 

Condemnation of what has happened, 
threats of what we intend to do, are 
futile, unless we, without any further 
delay, quit fooling around here in Wash- 
ington with inconsequential issues and 
throughout the country as individuals 
spend every waking moment, every ounce 
of reserve strength, in the effort to carry 
the war with ever-redoubling intensity 
to the Japs. 

The stories which have been told, 
which will continue to be told, of sav- 
agery practiced upon American prisoners 
should cause us now without any further 
delay to see that MacArthur gets the 
munitions of war and the men he needs. 
No one can longer ignore the war in the 
Pacific. When the Japs took Hong Kong 
and Singapore, we learned what they 
were doing to the Chinese and to the 
British. We had no reason to think they 
would do otherwise to us, 

Perhaps MacArthur’s knowledge of 
what his former comrades were suffering 
in the Philippines was one of the reasons 
for his intense desire to go back and to 
rescue them. 

The war in Europe is of vital impor- 
tance, but we sent our men into the 
Pacific, and we cannot do less than sup- 
port them to the limit. Instead of cuss- 
ing out the Japs, telling what we are 
going to do, it is long past time, and I 
am speaking about myself as well as you, 
that all of us redouble our efforts in 
every conceivable way, so that the more 
quickly will come the day when every 
American who still remains alive in Jap 
hands will be rescued, when no longer 
there will be a Japanese Empire. 


Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave that Members may extend their 
remarks in regard to the soldiers’ vote 
bill, I wish to include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, of New Orleans, La., under date 
of January 30, 1944, as follows: 


PRESIDENT VERSUS CONGRESS 


President Roosevelt’s blunt demand for 
the passage of the Lucas-Green national vote 
law for servicemen and the merchant marine 
probably won't narrow the apparent breach 
between the administration and Congress, 
The message may turn some votes for the 
bill, but its attempt to put Congressmen 
on the spot by demanding that they an- 
swer roll call on the measure, and his in- 
sistence that the recommendation-to-States 
bill already passed by the Senate is a fraud, 
will hardly make Capitol Hill feel any 
friendlier toward the President, 


There is fundamental disagreement in Con- 


| gress not merely over the wisdom of passing 


Federal vote legislation, but over the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to override 
State rights in this field. From the Presi- 
dent’s message, one might suppose that Mem- 
bers of Congress have some hidden purpose 
to keep the servicemen from voting and do 
not wish their names identified with their 
offense. What is nearer the truth is that 
the majority want to maintain the rights 
reserved to the States by the Constitution, 
but fear a_roll call because they would be 
accused by politicians of hostility to service- 
men. 

The Lucas-Green bill provides that blank 
ballots shall be sent out to the services to be 
filled in later when the names of candidates 
are telegraphed or radioed by the Govern- 
ment. The ballots then would be returned 
to State officials who would decide which 
ballots were legal under the State laws, but 
could not exclude ballots of voters who had 
failed to register or pay poll taxes by reason 
of their absence in the service. The bill 
originally passed by the Senate, which the 
President calls a fraud, recommended that 
the States pass laws to facilitate soldier 
voting. 

While the President seems to have no 
doubt of the right of Congress to tell the 
States what to do about servicemen's voting, 
many Congressmen completely disagree with 
him. Also, the President seems to think 
the servicemen have a deep and special 
interest in national candidates, but not so 
much in State candidates, for whom they 
would not vote on the ballots distributed by 
the Government. But the fact may be to the 
contrary, since the record seems to show that 
a bigger vote comes out when local candi- 
dates are in the race than when a President 
is elected. 

Mr. Roosevelt belittles the effect of the 
efforts many States are now making to fa- 
cilitate soldier-sailor voting. But whatever 
success they have will at least apply equally 
to balloting for both State and Federal of- 
fices. The States do not agree with the Pres- 
ident that the soldier vote on Federal candi- 
dates is any more necessary to preserve our 
sacred democratic institutions than the 
vote on State and local candidates. His 
emphasis on the soldiers’ special interest in 
the Federal election inspires the charge by 
his opponents that he is campaigning for the 
soldier vote. At the same time some Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress might find it 
opportune to remind the White House that 
a good many of our fighting men are as much 
interested in preserving the political free- 
dom inherent in State rights and the non- 
interference of the Federal Government with 
the election machinery as they are in any 
other of our democratic institutions. 


A Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following clipping from 
the Enquirer-Gazette, a weekly news- 
paper published at Upper Marlboro, Md. 
This clipping is well-expressed message 
of sympathy and spiritual consolation to 
those who have lost loved ones in the 
war. It was written by T. Van Clagett, 
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former judge of the circuit court and one 
of the most highly respected citizens of 
our county. It follows: 


A MESSAGE 


Mr. EpiTor: I have been thinking of this 
war and of the casualties of this war. 

What can one possibly say to a mother 
who has lost her son? 

It is no consolation to her that we shall win 
this war. It is no consolation to her that 
our enemies will be fittingly punished. 

“He maketh wars to cease in all the world: 
He breaketh the bow, and snappeth the 
spear in sunder, and burneth the chariots in 
the fire.” 

Finally she will be consoled. 

“Until the day break and the shadows flee 
away.” 

“He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men.” 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 

T. VAN C.acetr. 


Program for the Post-War Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent has sent me an outline of a pro- 
gram for the post-war era that I ask to 
have inserted in the Recorp in the hope 
that it may contribute to the great task 
that lies before us. It was prepared by 
Newton L. Glover, of Pillager, Minn.: 
AMENDED PLAN FOR THE PROBLEM OF POST-WAR 

EMPLOYMENT IN AMERICA 


(By Newton L. Glover, Pittager, Minn.) 


“Necessities and luxuries, two things that 
we may name, 

One we must have that we may live, the 
other’s but a game.” 


To consider this plan for furnishing em- 
ployment for returning soldiers, we must 
first go into mental bankruptcy to get rid 
of false, established, and cherished economic 
ideas accepted as facts. Admit that every 
person considers himself a little world around 
which all others are mere satellites; also that 
human nature has not been changed by 
education and civilization and never will be. 
Let modern warfare be conclusive proof. 

It is self-evident that to furnish us bare 
necessities of life, under modern methods of 
production, would require only a small frac- 
tion of our time and effort. Equally true 
that luxuries and‘ quasi luxuries are craved 
by all as much as food, and if enjoyed by 
all, instead of the few, the demand therefor 
would ipso facto furnish a home market and 
employment for all. 

Every unbiased reasoner knows that ways 
and means must be found to make the earn- 
ing capacity and leisure of all the people suf- 
ficient to buy and enjoy luxuries that they 
produce, instead of limiting these luxuries 
to the law-favored few; otherwise there wil! 
be unemployment, panic, strikes, that may 
end in civil war. There is no dodging this 
issue. Returning soldiers will not only de- 
mand it, but force it. They will go through 
party lines, press, and radio propaganda as 
they did through German opposition. They 
will not turn back from Washington, as in 
the First World War. They will organize, 
rule, or ruin. 

As a post-war plan to rehabilitate pre-wa! 
prosperity or more we suggest: 








1. Congress must penalize all waste and 
n destruction of all surplus war sup- 
or property and return all that is 

: s, to be repaired and reconditioned 

he Army, for home market. It must 

n be available at retail only and such as 

s useful for the farmer, at Government 
or below. This preference is war- 
because organized labor may expe- 

e their capricious demands by strikes, 
ericulture is forced to hotchpotch their 
ances; depend on legislation that is 

rally adverse; accept the least leisure and 
ies of any other industry and the low- 
ndard of living. A contrast that is 
bergasting to the truly informed 
All proceeds from the sale of Govern- 
property mentioned should be used 
unce unemployment insurance. 
1e Government should recommend: 
All property now exempt from execution 
1e several States to be exempt from all 
n—local, State, or Federal—and no poll 





Government can withhold financial 
tance from obdurate States to force 
cooperation. 

4 means of recoupment or compensa- 
for the lost taxes mentioned: 

Because modern transportation has 

f ihilated distance, all counties should be 
lidated in the several States according 
population and distance from county 
and all elective officers therein to file 
, their candidacy the salary or remuner- 

n they are willing to accept 


) Country schools should be consoli- 


dated where school bus service would be 
more economical. 
4. Congress should appoint a standing 


mmittee to investigate the utility, use, 
rvice, and avail of all State- and Federal- 
x-supported bureaus or offices and publish 
findings; also source of price setting. 
The maximum net salary, bonus, or 
or remuneration for services performed 
in any State or in the Nation should not 
exceed $25,000 per year to any individual 

i the minimum Salary not less than $150 
per month. 

6. Except for those engaged in agriculture, 
the maximum employment should not ex- 
ceed 30 hours per week with 2 holidays each 
week and no overtime. 

7. Federal old-age pension to all natural- 
born ci@ens or other citizens resident for 
more than 40 years, upon reaching the age 
of 65 to be $50 per month and $10 increase 
each year thereafter until the age of 75. 

8. Federal loans at 3 percent to be made 
to any honorably discharged soldier engaged 
in farming. 

9. No soldier to be discharged until, 
through furlough, he can find permanent em- 
ployment at reasonable wages, or employ 
himself as well. 

10. Federal laws that loans or forbearance 
of money over 8 percent constitutes usury 
and forfeiture of amount loaned. 

11. Excess-profits tax should limit net prof- 
its of all corporations or individuals employ- 
ing 10 or more people to 8 percent. 

12. Radio should give to citizens of all 
states every word spoken in Congress, includ- 
ing open hearings of committees. 

13. Electric high lines should be promoted 
at minimum rates of service to encourage 
back-to-the-farm movement and lessen hard- 
ships thereat and make rural life more at- 
tractive. 

14. Land, being the poor man’s friend, if 
he is granted the opportunity to cultivate it, 
repays him in proportion to his opportunity. 
It is the foundation of food, wealth, and life. 
Why is it inaccessible to the man who needs 
it the most? Minnesota and many other 
States have oniy a fraction of their lands un- 
der cultivation, generally because the tax for- 
feited and cut-over land is rendered valueless 
through the pernicious and illegal methods 


sift 





of taxing it. The statute says: “It shall be 
assessed at the true and full value.” The 
State has many thousand acres forfeited for 
taxes. Good, fertile, virgin soil, some cov- 
ered with stumps and second growth 

ber, worthless even for pasture. The State 
cannot sell it; it has no value while there is 
no timber of value on it. If bought, a fic- 
titious value is put on it to make the pur- 
chaser pay taxes, and if this kind of land 
happens to be within the boundaries of a 
farm containing a plot of cultivated land, the 
whole is assessed at fictitious values and 
upheld by the court, because taxes must be 
forthcoming to pay salaries and support of- 
fices of political origin and benefits. When 
the timber grows enough to tempt someone 
to buy the land to cut the timber off, he pays 
& small tax, gets the timber and lets the land 
go back. Just a legal way of robbing 
to pay Paul and keep the land 
to settlers. 

The Federal Government should sequester 
all this land and hold it free from taxation 
thereby for a term of years, divide it into 80- 
acre farms, apportion it to returning soldiers 
unable to find more suitable employment, 
have the Army bulldozers prepare a major 
portion for cultivation with temporary or 
modest buildings, in lieu of having the Pub- 
lic Works Administration construct new high- 
ways, etc. Upon residing and cooperation, 
the applicant to receive title within 5 years. 


time 


eter 
inaccessible 


CONCLUSION 
At war the results of our labor are being 


destroyed and burned in order to conquer 
our enemies and the people are prospering 
financially. If, as much pre-war effort is 


made producing luxuries that we are per- 
mitted to enjoy, consume and destroy, would 
not we continue to prosper financially? 





Fostoria, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include therein a statement of 
the Fostoria Review-Times, concerning 
the post-war situation of Fostoria, Ohio: 


FostToria’s WEEKLY Pay ROLL Now Is $291,154, 
WiTH LARGEST EMPLOYMENT IN Crty’s His- 
TORY—SURVEY MADE BY REVIEW-TIMES OF 
INDUSTRY, RAILROADS, BUSINESS HOUSES, ETC., 
AuGurRS WELL FoR BOTH THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE; OWNERS OF. FARMS SURROUNDING 
FosToRIA REPORT PROFIT 


In direct contrast to fears expressed in some 
sections of the United States that a sudden 
end of World War No. 2 will bring chaotic 
industrial and business conditions, the city 
of Fostoria and its wide trading area which 
the Review-Times covers with its 5,679 sub- 
scribers, is looking forward to the post-war 
period in anticipation of its greatest era of 
prosperity. 

Surveys conducted by the Fostoria Review- 
Times in recent weeks have shown the city 
of Fostoria is at the present time enjoying its 
most prosperous era and checks made with 
findings of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the War Production Board, and 
other Federal agencies indicate that, so far 
as Fostoria is concerned, the end of the war 
will not have a detrimental effect upon con- 
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ditions, but to the contrary, will bring 
provement. 
PRIME TRUTHS 

Several prime factors, when considered over 
a long-time basis, bear out these fir 
Fostoria. One is that Fostoria bu 
industry are on sound footings at pres 
time; second, its citizens have millior 
dammed-up purchasing power which will 


lings *¢ 
1\cings I 
siness an 


the pn 





released after the war; and third, so far as 
industry is concerned, Fostoria has no war- 
born factories which will become “grave- 


yards” at the end of hostilities 





In other words, competent Fostoria indus 
trial leaders and businessmen, in making 
plans for the post-war period, believe that the 
2.500 Yanks from the Fostoria area will come 


home to a place much better than that which 
they left during the last 344 years 

INANCIAL FACTS 

Considering the above-mentior 

factors, here are facts which shed light 

what may be expected in the post 






Fostoria. 

No one can dispute the statement that 
F ia business and industry are on sound 
footings at the present time. A recent an- 
nouncement by the United States Employ- 
ment Service office showed that unemploy- 


ment ald out in Fostoria during 


iad 


benefits p 


1943 totaled only slightly more than $5,000 
Compare this insignificant um with the 
somewhat startling figure that Fostoria busi- 


ness and industry pay 

in wages and salaries. 
Fostoria industrial 

total $231,500, four trunk-li 

their Fostoria employees $1 

and small bu 


ut $291,154 each week 


firms’ 


weekly pay rolls 
n pay 
9.654 each week, 
concerns pay their em- 
ployees $30,000 per week Fostoria is em- 
ploying its greatest number in its history 

In 1940, prior to the beginning of the 
boom, Fostoria’s weekly pay-roll total 
$150,000, or about half of the 1944 figure 


le railroads 


iness 


war 


was 





AGRICULTURE BENEFITS 

Rural residents of the Fostoria area like- 
wise are receiving large amounts of cash for 
their effort In just one of their markets, 
that for soybeans the Swift & Co. plant, 
they received $79,352.65 for their product 
between October 23, 1943, and January l, 
1944, and it is estimated that by April 1, 1944, 
they will receive an equal amount, or a grand 
total of nearly $160,000 in a 5-months period 
Pile on top of that the income from wheat 
and otaer grains, produce and livestock, and 
it is apparent that Fostoria agriculture also 
is on a sound footing. 

Likewise, no one can dispute the statement 
that citizens of Fostor 
lars 


at 


e millions of dol- 
ing power which 
Even a cur- 


nancial figures bears 


1 hat 
of dammed-up purcha 
be released the war 
sory glance at Fostoria fi 
out the statement 


alter 


HIGH DEPOSITS 


Reports of the condition of Fostoria’s two 


Federal Reserve banks, the First National 
Bank and the Commercial Bank & Savings 
Co., showed that at the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1943, demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations to- 
taled $2,677,294.87, and the total of all de- 
posits in the two financial institutions was 


$7,719,224.46. A comparison with figures in 
the reports of December 31, 1942, show that 
Fostoria bank deposits have nearly doubled 
in that l-year period. 

The potential buying power of Fostor 
held War bonds is equally emphatic. Fosto- 
ria bought $864,298 in bonds during the First 
War Loan, $1,870,584.21 in the Second War 
Loan, $1,364,664 in the Third War Loan, and 
soon will be called upon to buy at least 
$1,089,000 in the Fourth War Loan. In otner 
words, by March 1, 1944, Fostoria industr 
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business, and individuals will hold approxi- 
mately $5,200,000 in Government War bond 
securities which will be reconverted into cash 
during the post-war period. 

These figures, however, are dwarfed by the 
prospect of what industry can do for the city 
of Fostoria after the war, and there is every 
reason to believe that such will be the case. 

Fostoria’s industries should not suffer tre- 
mendously from reconversion to peacetime 
production, and even if industry, business, 
and railroad pay rolls continue at a rate of 
only 75 percent of the present war-boom 
level, citizens of Fostoria will receive more 
than $10,000,000 per year in wages and sal- 
aries, or an average of approximately $2,250 
per family, a figure equal to that established 
by the committee on economic development 
in its plans for an economy of plenty under 
a system of free enterprise during the post- 
war period 

Practically all of Fostoria’s industries are 
working all-out in war prcduction, but hap- 
pily most of these industries are operating 
with facilities established before the war and 
which can and will be used after the war. 
The National Carbon Co., the Electric Auto- 
Lite spark-plug division, the Fostoria Screw 
Co., and the Atlas Crankshaft, Inc., are good 
examples. Practically all of the carbon 
prcducts being manufactured here at the 
present time will have a ready market in 
peacetime business; millions of automobile 
spare. plugs and aircraft ignition materials 
will be needed after the war; the demands 
for munitions will not be cut off abruptiy 
because America never again will be unpre- 
pared; and crankshafts for Navy boats, trucks, 
and automobiles will be need«cd. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
fact that several Fostoria firms have been 
operating under curtailed schedules but will 
enter a period of greatiy increased activity 
after the war when civilian demands for 
their products must be filled. Likewise, 
the building firms anticipate great activity. 

A survey made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce shows that 4.4 per- 
cent of all American families intend to build 
or buy a new home within 6 months after 
the war is over. Transcribed to Fostoria’s 
population of 4,000 families, this means that 
at least 175 new homes will be built in 
Fostoria immediately after the war. How- 
ever, because of a definite housing shortage 
in Fostoria over a period of many years, 
Fostoria building tradesmen believe new- 
home construction in this city will be much 
greater than the national over-all average. 

FOSTORIANS WILL BENEFIT 

Fostoria is primarily an industrial and 
railroad city and its business and personal 
economy is established directly upon the 
precepts of big business. So-called big 
business in the United States is making 
definite plans for tremendous production of 
civilian goods after the war. These plans 
are based on anticipated types of purchases, 
revival of time-payment plans, and a stimu- 
lation of advertising and merchandising ac- 
tivities. 

Vast new markets, not only for consumer 
goods, but in replacement of war-worn 
plants and machinery are foreseen. De- 
mands for millions of household appliances, 
automobiles, and new homes, and for urban 
and rural improvements, point to almost 
unlimited possibilities for America after the 
war—and Fostoria industry and business, 
long based on an efficient competitive econ- 
omy, will do its share and its individual 
citizens will benefit not only in the field of 
economic security but also in the satisfac- 
tion of personal contribution to the desire 
to make Fostoria exactly what the service- 
men think it is—the best little city in the 
world. 


| 
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by Senator Truman Before 
Trafic Club of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. President, 
night before last I had the pleasure of 
hearing the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Truman] deliver to 
the members of the Traffic Club of Bal- 
timore a very illuminating, informative, 
and timely address on the subject of 
transportation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you on the subject of 
transportation. I have long been interested 
in this subject. As many of you know, I 
have been a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate since 1935. In a sense, therefore, I feel 
that I am one of you because, like you, an 
important part of my interests and responsi- 
bilities as a Senator are concerned with trans- 
portation 

Associations such as yours perform a very 
real and useful service, not only in establish- 
ing and maintaining contacts among users 
and operators of transportation systems which 
facilitate the handling of day-to-day opera- 
tions, but also in furnishing a medium for 
the interchange of ideas and information, 
thus improving knowledge and leading to 
the rendering of better service. 

In my remarks to you tonight, I would like 
to address myself to two general subjects: 
Firs’, transportation under wartime condi- 
tions, and second, plans for transportation 
in the post-war pericd. I shall make no at- 
tempt to cover either of these subjects, but 
will make only a few observations and com- 
ments which will serve to indicate my own 
personal views and philosophy. 

As you know, the special committee inves- 
tigating the national defense program, of 
which I am the chairman, has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the study of transpor- 
tatiou and filed a report on this subject about 
the middle of December. In this study, of 
course, the committee was not concerned 
with fundamental changes in the structure 
of our transportation systems, but only in 
assuring that our railroads, busses, trucks, 
barges, pipe lines, and air lines would be 
adequate to meet the heavy demands placed 
upon them by war production and other war 
needs. 

The committee found that the essential 
soundness and vigor of our transportation 
systems and the wholehearted cooperation of 
shippers, operators, and employees had per- 
mitted the performance of an almost mirac- 
ulous job of handling an unforeseen trans- 
portation burden and the overcoming of se- 
rious obstacles which had not been antici- 
pated. Still, the committee was convinced 
that prompt action should be taken by the 
appropriate agencies to permit replenishment 
of equipment and relieve the strain so that 
the war effort would not be hampered or de- 
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layed by a break-down or diminution 
transportation service. 

We believed that concentrating our att 
tion upon military activities and bending ; 
efforts to the production of military supp}; 
had resulted in neglecting adequate maint; 
nance of transport facilities and feared 1) 
such neglect might prove costly to the 
cess of the entire war program. 

I am glad to be able to report to you t 
the situation today is much more encou: 
ing than it was 6 months ago. During th, 
progress of the committee’s investigat 
many steps were taken by the Governm 
agencies concerned which should go a 
way toward solving the problem. Bey 
those steps already announced, the comn 
tee was assured that additional corre 
measures would be taken. 

The committee’s activities in the field 
transportation did not cease upon the filing 
of the report. I, personally, the other mem- 
bers of the committee, and the staff are con- 
tinuing to follow the progress that is being 

ade. The importance of continual watch- 
fulness against any influence that might im- 
pair the usefulness of Our transportation sys- 
tems cannot be overemphasized. 

If there is one single thing which has im- 
pressed me more than any other about t! 
history of transportation in World War N 
2, it is the fact that the marvelous record 
achievement of an important and difficult 
task on a Nation-wide scale was accomplished 
th.ough community diligence, initiative, and 
sacrifice in the American way. 

The Special Committee Investigating th« 
War Prcgram has directed its attention t 
great variety of undertakings and subject 
In many, the committee has exposed serious 
mistakes in judgment, miscalculations, poor 
logic, improvidence, waste of taxpayers 
funds, and an emphasis on self-interest to the 
derogation of the public good. In instances 
where the committee has had Clear evidenc 
that such factors were interfering with the 
defense program, it has not hesitated to issu 
public condemnation. As long as I am abl 
to exert any influence, the committee will 
not hesitate to condemn action, or inactio: 
clearly inconsistent with the most vigorou 
prosecution of the war of which this country 
is capable. There is, and must be, no r 
for considerations of political effect or per- 
sonal consequences, either to those whom w 
may have to condemn or to ourselves. 

It is. therefore, refreshing to one who has 
been forced to witness so many mistakes 
and the results thereof, to find a war activity 
where it can be said to those directly involved 
“This job has been well done.” Moreove 
I do not think it is pure coincidence that 
this showing of excellent performance hi: 
been accomplished largely through the ef- 
forts of the men and women who make thei! 
livelihoods in performing prosaic, but neces- 
sary, day-to-day tasks that go to make up the 
operation of our transportation systems 
The longer hours, the harder work, the 
Stretching to make ends meet, the speeding 
up of traffic, the concessions, the cooperation 
the adjustment to difficult conditions with 
patience and the willingness to forego peace- 
time standards of service—these things « 
not make headlines but they have been th« 
factors through which the record has bee! 
compiled 

Now, as to post-war transportation, I realiz 
that anyone, especially a Senator, who makes 
a categorical statement on this subject 
this time, far in advance of the occasio! 
when actual decisions will be made, is stick- 
ing his neck out. Yet, I am one who believes 
that planning should be done now before th¢ 
arrival of the crisis which will confront us 
immediately upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties. I think that planning should be don¢ 
through public and private discussion and 








f all possible alternative proposals, 
k this discussion should be candid, 
uld be entered into with an open 
with a readiness to be persuaded and 
ify positions taken, as errors may be 
r alternative views may be shown 
in this light, therefore, that I ad- 
y own individual thoughts about the 
f transportation in America. I sin- 
hope that they will be of sufficient 
to you, whose livelihoods depend in 
rm or another upon transportation, to 
comment. I have a profound con- 
n that a Senator, or any other legis- 
‘an do his job better by being receptive 
views and arguments of his constitu- 
renerally and particularly the repre- 
ns of those individuals who have a 
rect concern with the legislation, or lack 
upon which your legislative representa- 
are required to make decisions. 

4 great variety of proposals for modifying 

tructure of our transportation systems 

e post-war period have been and will be 

e. There are those who advocate com- 

nationalization -f all forms of trans- 
ition, and there are others who pro- 
integration under private control. 
there are others who advocate con- 
ince under the present system with 

r adjustments and modifications, most 
which have to do with greater or less 

lation by the Government. 

I do not propose to discuss these plans, or 
y one of them, in detail, but will content 
elf with stating what I conceive to be the 

sic principles of a sound American program 
this field I might say these principles are 
broad that they are equally applicable to 

ther realms of industrial activity. 

Merely for the purpose of stating these 
ciples realistically, rather than in a vacu- 
I will apply them to one specific plan 
the post-war transportation structure 
which has been advanced. That plan is the 

-called integration of modes of transport 
s proposed by the Transportation Association 
f America. This plan has been widely 
publicized by a well-organized group which 

mmends: 

The organization, over a reasonable period 
f time, of a limited number of competitive 
transportation systems, each authorized to 

velop and furnish all types of facilities and 
services (or combinations thereof) which are 
10st adaptable for the efficient, economical, 
nd orderly transportation of persons and 
roperty.’ 

This recommendation is based upon the 

llowing conclusions arrived at by the 
rransportation Association of America: 

“Common-carrier transportation is a public 
service and its essential facilities cannot be 
liscontinued at will. They must be main- 
tained either under private ownership with 
public regulation, or under Government 
wnership When private ownership con- 
tinues to be unprofitable for too long a period, 
Government ownership is inevitable. 

‘The benefits flowing from the Govern- 
ment’s development of the waterways, high- 

ys, and airways should be made available 

impartial terms to the entire common- 
arrier industry, as well as to private trans- 
rtation. 

“Fair and equitable regulation of the com- 
10n-carrier transportation industry, as it is 
now physically and financially constituted, 

not possible under the present policy of 
nforcing the principle of competition be- 
tween modes of transport.” 

The recommendation and the conclusions, 
it first consideration, strike one as being 
xtrerrely plausible. Yet, the implication and 
philosophy of this proposal are in irrecon- 

ble variance with my own views of our 

American society. 


™ 
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When we speak of integration, I think we 
should be clear about exactly what that 
means. Integration of operation or coordi- 
nation between various modes of transport, 
through such relatively undeveloped methods 
as standardized and unit packaging and me- 


chanical transshipment, is one thing, but 
integration of ownership is another Be- 
cause improved integration and coordina- 


tion of modes of transport will result in im- 
proved service and reduced cost to the ship- 





per and therefore, desirable, it does not 
follow that such integration can be achieved 
only through integrated ownership. Our 


entire history runs contrary to such 


a propo- 


sition 

Standardization and cooperative action in 
operation would obviously be easier of 
achievement if it could be ordered by a dic- 


tator of a transportation empire rather than 
through the agreement and cooperation of a 
multitude of independent enterprises. Yet 
what assurance have we that the dictator of 
our industrial empire would ever issue such 
an order? Our industrial history teaches us 
rather that once an industrial empire has 
been created there is a strong tendency for its 
management to seek to maintain the status 
quo by fair means or foul rather than to 
embark upon new, untried, and speculative 
undertakings, which, after all, the only 
sure means through which progress can be 
made. 

There are over 750 separate operating rail- 
road corporations in the United States. 
There has long been cooperative action be- 
tween them in the interchange of equipment 
and in through rates and through service. 
Cooperative action is, therefore, proved to be 
workable without integrated ownership. 
Such coordination can be extended and im- 
proved as to the railroads and it can likewise 
be extended so as to include coordination be- 
tween various modes of transport. It is true 
that in the establishment of joint rates there 
are many problems which are both important 
and difficult, but they are not insoluble. Es- 
tablishment of such joint rates and regula- 
tions for operating under fuller coordination 
between the modes of transpqrt must be 
worked out cooperatively, but with the cen- 
tral control and plan of a Government agency 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The reason there must be centralized 
control by a public agency is that unlimited 
competition in the establishment of joint 
service between modes of transport might re- 
sult in actually defeating the purpose of 
achieving better service at lower cost through 
competition because of the establishment of 
duplicating and unnecessary facilities beyond 
the point where the volume of business could 
support them 

As I see it, the mechanical means through 
which progress in transportation will be 
made, aside from general modernization in 
equipment and improvement in administra- 
tive organization and techniques, center 
around devices peculiarly adaptable to the 
coordinated service I have said was desirable. 
Among these devices are unit packaging, 
standardization of packaging and handling 
procedures, the widespread use of mechan- 
ica! materials handling equipment such as 
fork lift trucks, tractors, trailers, and cranes 
mechanical means of transshipment between 
highway, rail, and water-borne equipment, 
such as demountable truck bodies and ferry- 
ing operations—and many other means, 
some of which have not yet even been con- 
ceived. The problems involved are not alone 
mechanical nor financial but include the re- 
lationships between the many and varied ele- 
ments of the transportation machine and the 
fundamental structure of our system and are, 
therefore, to a large degree, governmental. 
It seems to me that, difficult as these prob- 
lems are of solution, they present an in- 


is 
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triguing challenge to anyone whose heart is 
in the transportation busine The goal of a 
strengthened and more plentiful : ral 
existence that will inevitably r t f in 
improved transportation service A ir 


us on. 


We want integration of operation, but 


t E we 
certainly do not want that type of integra- 
tion of ownership which we have witne 


in the past of which the Van Sweringen rail- 


road empire was an outstanding exan » 
To add trucks, busses, barges, and air lines to 
such an integrated system would only multi- 
ply abuses and increase the damage to the 





public welfare 
Another word used in the recommendation 
of the Transportation Association of Am 


ought to be clarified. That word is “limited.” 

The question is, How limited should the 
number of these so-called competitive trans- 
portation systems be? 

if we limit the number to one, we have 
a glorified cartel beyond the wildest dreams 
of the most rabid advocates of monopoly in 
history. It probably would be only a tempo- 
rary transition to complete nation lization 


If we limit the number to say 
systems or one system for eac 


four national 


h railroad terri- 


tory, or two, or three for each territory— 
we still have cartel-monopolies only differ- 
ing in size. 

Even if we limit the number to 1 


number of class I rail ill, 
would be freezing a status quo and depart 
from a fundamental American 


ads 1 





the freedom of opportunity. This does not 
mean that there should be no limit upon 
engaging in the business of furnishing a 
public transportatio! service. We went 


through that period of development where 
the lack of limits and the abundant enter- 
prise of our forefathers created more facil- 


ities than the volume of business required 
and we actually got poorer service. We 
solved this problem by regulation and the 
device of issuing franchises on the ba of 
public convenience and necessity. 

I certainly do not advocate doing away 
with this kind of limitation. But this is 
neither a numerical, nor a static limitation, 


but, in theory, at least, is sufficiently flexible 


so as to assure competition and freedom of 
opportunity but to prevent the chaos, con- 
fusion, deterioration of quality of ice 
and even financial losses that at id u n- 
trolled springing up of enterprises offering 
a public transportation service 

I think there is a very serious questi as 
to whether or not such limits have 1 l- 
ready become too rigid and whether we do 
not need more transportation enterprises 
rather than less. Congress has delegated a 


very sweeping power to the Interstate Com- 








merce Commission without a detailed defini- 
tion of standards. I simply sug t that pos- 
sibly the Interstate C ce Commission 
may have gone farther ecessary in dis- 
couraging the entry « blood into the 
body of our transportation tem I can 
say, however, that we must not permit any- 
one to get the idea that a franchise is simply 
an annuity donated by the public, permitting 


a life of ease and indolence regardless of the 
service rendered the publi A certificate of 
convenience and necessity is rat 
llege to perform a public servi 
a two-way proposition. When 
serve the public ceases—t 
ceiving the reward should 
I am one of those who believe th: 
progress toward a higher level of civiliz 





5 nrit 
iit ts 
141 

i 


1ikeW) 


depends upon man’s ability to learn nd 
utilize the laws of nature. I ha litt 
tience with those who cor ct fancy nd 
plausible schemes out of thi: i ring tl 
lessons and experiences of the | 

because they are convinced that ¢ 


methods and systems are imperte 
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that any change, no matter how ill-conceived 
or ill-founded, would be an improvement. 

I hold that one of the fundamental laws of 
nature is that every living creature is en- 
dowed with the will to exist, and that this 
impulse, in an endless variety of manifesta- 
tions, is the motive power for all human ac- 
tivity. If this be true, it seems to be clear 
that the course of wisdom is to conduct our- 
selves in such fashion that that power is 
harnessed and utilized to the greatest advan- 
tage of all. For, efforts to stifle it or legislate 
it out of existence will prove futile in any 
event and probably only serve to cause dis- 
tortion and suffering 

The reason that I differ with the proposed 
“integration” of transportation systems, 
therefore, is that I believe that that pro- 
posal is fundamentally based upon the con- 
cept that a permanent level or pattern of 
transportetion has been achieved, and it is 
now simply a question of organizing its 
structure and distributing its fruits. To me 
the proposal implies the adoption of the 
cartel theory which in essence expounds the 
view that those who at one time, either them- 
selves or more often their predecessors, made 
signal contributions to the advancement of 
civilization are, by reason of that fact, en- 
titled to an existence in perpetuity at the 
expense of society in general without making 
any further contributions. 

This proposition I hold to be funda- 
mentally unsound and unattainable, no 
matter how desirable it might appear to be. 
Perfection is always sought, but perfection is 
never actually attained. It seems to be the 
fate of humankind always to be looking 
toward new horizons. 

Transportation, like communication, is a 
basic activity in modern society. Reaching 
new and higher levels of comfort and happi- 
ness through other human activities de- 
pends in a very real sense upon progress in 
transportation. One of the obstacles man 
has forever been forced to overcome during 
the course of his development is the obstacle 
of distance. Like the force of gravity, dis- 
tance has limited man’s activity. 

In 1800 if a man took a trip from New 
York City to New Orleans via stagecoach and 
horseback, it took him 84 days. In 1944, by 
regular schedules, that same trip can be 
made by rail in 3244 hours and by air in 
slightly over 744 hours. 

In one sense the difference between the 
traveling time consumed in 1800 and the 
present represents an extension of living time 
and permits greater enjoyment and happiness 
to that extent if we likewise assume that we 
have sufficient intelligence to take advantage 
of the extra time achieved. 

My question is, How did this come about? 
Was it because in 1800 someone decided that 
all we needed to do was organize and equita- 
bly distribute what then existed, or was it 
because the will to exist down through the 
years induced those persons concerned with 
transportation to seek to furnish a better 
service at a lower cost? I say that our coun- 
try has grown great because it has not stifled 
the profit motive, but because it has encour- 
aged enterprise and has protected freedom of 
opportunity. 

This should not lead anyone to suppose 
that I am an advocate of unbridled license. 
The contraction of our society requires that 
more and more limits and controls be placed 
upon this motive power of which I have 
spoken and these limits and controls are fun- 
damentally the responsibility of our highest 
unit of organized cooperation, the Govern- 
ment. Many of you are familiar with the 
investigation of the special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate, of which I had the honor to be 
vice chairman, and you will recall that shock- 
ing disregard of the public interest was exhib- 
ited on the part of many financial interests 





who essentially controlled the railroad sys- 
tem. Many of you are also aware of efforts 
directed at competitors, not through furnish- 
ing a better service at a lower cost, but to 
seek by artificial means to destroy the com- 
petitor or render him impotent. 

I say that these manifestations of the will 
to exist are a perversion of liberty and that 
all of us, and especially the Government, must 
redouble our vigilance, our courage, and our 
action to overcome them wherever they may 
be found. 

We have not reached perfection in trans- 
portation. Great fields for the full play of 
inventions and ingenuity lie ahead. Many 
problems remain to the solved. The im- 
proved service which can be achieved through 
improved coordination of modes of transport 
and elimination of archaic methods staggers 
the imagination. America is not ready to 
retire. The goal of security and ease is illu- 
sory. Our policy must be to encourage initia- 
tive, not to exclude it. The Government’s 
function should be, not to direct and operate 
transportation systems either itself or 
through cartels, but rather to police and curb 
manifestations of self-interest which are 
harmtul to growth and progress. 

Dark days still lie before us. Confusion 
and disorder surround us. Yet, I have faith, 
even at a time when appearances are all to 
the contrary, that mankind will come to learn, 
observe, and utilize the laws of nature and 
thus achieve a level of happiness and well- 
being not now possible of conception, 

I thank you. 


The American Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The American Spirit, de- 
livered by me before the annual mer- 
chandising school and sales show of the 
Wisco Hardware Co., Crystal Ballroom, 
Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wis., January 24, 
1944. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two years ago, in January of 1942, it was 
my privilege to address this group. At that 
time we had been at war for less than 2 
months. Since that meeting 2 years ago 
world history has been written. Many lives 
have been lost. Much blood has been shed. 
But we are on the road to eventual -victory. 

We've cleared Africa. We've knocked Mus- 
solini out of the war. We're pounding Hit- 
ler’s fortress of Europe from the skies with 
the mightiest air armada ever assembled. 

We're pushing mightily against the south- 
ern door of Hitler’s fortress and Russia is 
doing to Hitler what she did to Napoleon. 
Hitler can only turn inland. From the Fin- 
land Gulf to the Sea of Azov the Russian 
regiments are hurling him backward to the 
shambles of air-devastated Berlin. 

In an arc across Italy, from England and 
around to Iraq and Iran, Britain and the 
United States draw closer and closer in a 
ring of steel and fire. 
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Nimitz, MacArthur, Mountbatten, 
Chiang Kai-shek are likewise drawing a st, 
noose closer around Tojo. The specta 
raids of our Navy and our marines and oy 
Army in the Gilbert and Marshall Islands 
is evidence of remarkable progress. i 

We've come a long way since our last m 
ing 2 years ago, but we still have a long, har 
trip ahead. On the Japanese front, for ex 
ample, it is possible that our present advances 
may not reach their climax until the summer 
of 1945, when real pressure could be appli 
against the Japanese mainland from all side; 
It might take all of 1944 and a good shar 
1945 to get adequate bases for supply 
offensive operations in the far Pacific. 

You will recall incidentally that the Nay, 
recently announced the construction of s 
45,000-ton aircraft carriers. That indicates 
that the men who make plans for the Amer- 
ican Navy aren't taking any chances. We 
will have a powerful super-aircraft-carrier 
fleet ready for the final attack against Japan 
in 1945. 

We've been at war with Japan for 2 years 
and it has taken all that time to get a { 
hold in strategic bases. We know, of cour; 
that the campaign against Japan will be 
stepped up just as soon as Hitler is defeatec 
This will mean that most of the units of the 
British Navy will be available to help in the 
Burma campaign which has been developing 
in the Bay of Bengal. This year we know 
that Mountbatten will do substantial damage 
to the enemy communications, but it is un- 
likely that he will achieve his objectives until 
the winter of 1944-45 

If we can whip Japan by the summer of 
1945 or even by 1946, it will be the most re- 
markable feat in the history of naval war- 
fare. It will mean that we will have suc- 
cessfully fought an enemy, 7,000 to 10, 
miles away. 

The German battle won't be finished over- 
night either. It isn’t just a matter of re- 
ducing Berlin to ashes. Not so long " 
Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, Assistant Chief 
of Staff and Chief of Military Intelligence 
sent every Member of Congress a report On the 
strength of the Axis. That report contained 
some sobering information. It pointed out 
that the Nazis lost 20 divisions at Stalingrad 
and 8 in north Africa, but nevertheless man- 
aged to raise more than 60 new divisions in 
1943, each with 600 machine guns and 300 
heavier weapons. In other words, German 
war industry is still producing despite 
bombings. 

The Nazi manpower 
bad as we hoped. According to the St 
report, in June 1939 there were 23,000, 
war workers. In November of 1943 it was 
estimated that there were 35,000,000 includ- 
ing some 7,000,000 foreign civilian workers 
and prisoners of war. In addition to this 
impressive total, there is a vassal slave pop- 
ulation of 325,000,000 persons. 

Despite bombings, the Nazi production 
schedule is still high. In 1942 Germany and 
her satellites produced 42,000,000 tons of stee! 
as against 25,000,000 in 1939. Her coal pro- 
duction was 186,000,000 tons and Axis Europe 
produced almost twice that amount. 

The German harvest for 1943 surpassed 
any crop output since the war. All of these 
facts mean that we must not be overconfi- 
dent. We have every reason to believe that 
we will be victorious but we also have every 
reason to believe that there is still a long 
hard battle ahead. 

Now the Wisco organization—today as 2 
years ago—is exceptionally foresighted 
planning to meet every contingency. I have 
every confidence that throughout the wa! 
and in the post-war period, you will continu 
to make an outstanding contribution on the 
home front. 

That won't always be easy. It hasn't been 
easy at any time during the past 2 yea! 
Our military record has been unbelieva 
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but our domestic record has 
by grave shortcomings. 
shortcomings transcend 
d I do not refer to them 
urtisan sense. I can say to this 
day, however, that I would be 
s in my obligation to small bus- 
did not point out that 
faces annihilation—along 
our cherished ideals—if we do not 
the dangerous erosion of certain very 
mental and integral parts of the Amer- 
ern of life. 
is perfectly obvious to every schoolboy 
e land that our entire national life had 
e sharply altered during the war. Rules 
regulations are a natural part of war. 
y of them were poorly conceived and 
t all of them were badly administered— 
t least they were born in the legitimate 
k of wartime supply and demand 
I say to you today that if your business 
¢ the so-called American system is to sur- 
it is vital now for every one of us to 
efully establish—now—our post-war ob- 
ves—after which we can adopt our post- 
“isn’t enough for a group such as this 
to plan merely for its own business. This 
must also continue to manifest an 
ve interest in the affairs and policies of 
government. Our businesses and our lives 
have to fit into a governmental frame- 
and it’s up to us to insist on getting 
kind of a framework we want. 
We are fighting the totalitarian lands. We 
t like their way of life and we don't like 
kind of government, so I suppose we 
not want that kind of a government in 
st-war America. 


Let’s analyze our objections to totalitarian 
rnments: 

st of all—every totalitarian land is char- 

zed by a certain type of defeatism. It 

e kind of defeatism which throttles all 
lividual thinking. It is the kind of defeat- 

which says that it is useless to protest 

ny governmental trend, such trends are 
evitable. It is the kind of defeatism which 
says that there must be more and more 

ialization. It is the kind of defeatism 
which says that individual initiative and 
free enterprise are dying and can never be 
revived. It is the kind of defeatism which 
says that individuals and businesses must 

e hat-in-hand to government for heip 
if they are to survive with any degree of 
security. 

That brings us to the second most obvious 
characteristic of totalitarian lands. In 
every one of these countries there is a com- 
plete dependence of the people on govern- 
ment. Government isn’t dependent on the 
ple, in the manrer conceived by Jefferson. 
Instead the people are dependent on govern- 
ment. That isn’t a brilliant or startling ob- 
servation, and yet it is something which 
Goesn’t seem to alarm us sufficiently. 

It is well for us to remember every day 

our lives that for every scrap of food or 

thing or money for which we are depend- 
ent on government, we surrender a portion 
f our independence, a portion of our free- 
dom. Sometimes that is necessary. When 
poverty or famine or disaster Stalk our land, 
when there is pestilence or plague we nat- 
urally turn to the Government of our country. 

My point is that we cannot start on the 

featist idea that there is always famine or 

saster or plague in all of our land. There 

a place for a national medical and health 
program, for example; but when that pro- 

am automatically takes over all of your 

onal health problems, when it automat- 
ally takes over all physicians, then it be- 
comes socialism. I might add, incidentally, 
that, in connection with post-war planning a 
number of socialized health programs have 
been discussed, some of them sounding sus- 
iously like the German system. 
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Dependence on Governme 
origin in a financial dependen 
nessmen can’t establish a little nest y for 
the post-war period of conversion back to a 
civilian economy, they may have to come to 
Government hat in hand asking for help, 
and then turning over their plants to « lege- 
boy theorists and 
with questionnaires 

If Government hangs on to its 
owned war plants, then Government itself 
will be in business, and on a tax-free basis 
at that. I believe in the principle of estab- 
lishing adequate conversion reserves for in- 
dustry, and I also believe that Government 
must make and announce its decision now 
with respect to the sale of federally owned 
war plants 







lono-hair Sy “7 ¢ 
long-haired investigators 


federally 


With reference to another phase of de- 
pendence, I might add that no thinking 


person wants to see the veteran permanently 
dependent on Government. Help for the 
veteran? Financial help, medical help, yes, 
any and every help. Everyone wants to help 
to the greatest possible degree. But we don’t 
want that help to become a political foot- 
ball. We don't want that veteran to become 
so hopelessly dependent on Government that 
he becomes a serf. We want him to have 
every conceivable assistance but we also want 
him to have every conceivable opportunity— 
opportunity for rehabilitation, opportunity 
to earn a decent himself and 
his family. 

A third characteristic of dictator govern- 
ments is the obliteration of local-government 
units. I am opposed to the elimination of 
local-government units. I regret keenly that 
in the past few years there has been a defi- 
nite encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of State government. For 
example, the Federal Government (or at least 
the present administration) has attempted 
consistently to federalize the unemploy- 
ment-compensation systems. In Wisconsin 
that would probably mean the destruction 
of one of the finest unemployment systems 
ever devised, and I might add that I have 
opposed any such unwarranted federalization. 

A fourth characteristic of government un- 
der the dictators is obviously a strong cen- 
tralization of government. That might 
mean the Federal administration of educa- 
tion, with little regard for localized problems 
That could mean the administration of a 
program of price control or rationing or 
regulation, strictly on a national basis from 
a national headquarters and by national ad- 
ministrators, in war and peace, whether 
needed or not. 

I do not hesitate to say that the entire 
O. P. A. program would have been infinitely 
stronger if the national policy had been, first, 
clearly conceived and clearly expressed; and 
secondly, administered by a decentralized 
system conscious of local problems. 

fifth factor in the growth of any totali- 
tarian government has been the creation of 
an enormous public debt—which meant in 
effect that government took over all of the 
nation and its resources. 

I'd like to linger on this point for just a few 
moments because I feel that it is extremely 
important. First of all, if I may be pardoned 
& personal reference, let me say that as the 
son of thrifty, hard-working Norwegian im- 
migrant parents, I still can’t understand how 
you can become prosperous by accumulating 
debts you can’t pay. 

Price controls alone can’t prevent inflation. 
If cur Nation spends recklessly we will have 
inflation regardless of any price control 
Some of the brain trusters in Washington 
think that you can have a public debt of two 
or three times our national income. t 
know how long a retail-hardware business in 
southern Wisconsin could survive on t 
basis—and I don’t know how a government 
can survive unscathed. 

We can't compare our debt with the debt of 
Great Britain or France before the war. It is 
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true for example that F l } st 
per capita debt in the world } 1 
terms of long-t onds ands I 

Only one-eightn of the Br ] t for 


2 years or less and the rest had 


erm 
maturities. We know that a deb 
a big load if his creditors can't mand pay- 
ment for 25 or 50 years. 

In the United States, however, half of our 
debt of $190.000,000.000 is I 2 


years—and half of that can be cashed by the 
holder in a period of days or months 
Now I don't pretend to know how 
a debt this country can and sh 


much 
uld carry. 


¢ 





A number of executives have said that we can 
carry a #300,.000,000,000 war bt if we don't 
acd to the debt after the war ends. That last 


part begins to make sense. It w 


as estimated 


that in 1943 the “inflationary gap” caused by 
excess spending was around fifty billio 
Now, that gap must be closed. That will 


probably mean a combination of 
reduced spending, and productic 
civilian goods. 

While I'm on the subject of taxes and the 
public debt—it might be well to comment 
briefly on social-security pay-roll levies 

This group is familiar with the fact that the 
old-age benefit tax originally was scheduled 
to increase from 1 percent to 2 percent on 
January 1, 1943, and then Congress postponed 
this increase until January of 1944. Person- 


taxes—and 
nh of more 


ally, I have felt that reserves are amply fot 
current liabilities and I have opposed in- 
creases in the rate—particularly if the in- 
creased revenue were diverted to other pur- 
poses 

A sixth characteristic of strongly cen- 
tralized governments has been a strong de- 
sire to foist its ideas on the rest of the world 
Once in a great while tl is excellent, but 
sometimes it means perpetuating i 





domestic blunders on a large interna 


scale. 

Our congressional committeer have been 
considering a proposal for a $10,000,000,000 
United Nations bank We e advised that 
this bank is to assist in the reconstruction 
and development f member countries 
That’s a commendable cbjective, but it is 


just barely possible that the bank may really 


be the mechanism for international pump 
priming. If so, there isn't much assurance 
that it will be any more successful on an in- 
ternational scale than it has been on a do- 


mestic scale 








Some time ago we heard a it de bout 
a world-wide triple A and a w i-wide com- 
modity credit corporation. Neither one of 
these programs succeeded on a domestic scale 
ard here again there ts t ry to col e 
any reasonable person that they will icceed 
on an international scale 

Please don't misinterpret these statements 
as being in any manner in opposition to in- 
ternational collaboration I do bell in 
sucr collaboration, and for that ve reason 
I am reluctant to subscribe t an inter- 
national program which exactly duplicates 
some of our domestic blunders. I don’t want 
to see the kind of international dependency 
which we create on a national ‘ because 
I believe that dependency of t! type cffers 
grave dangers to free government and 
peoples 

Now everything I’ve said thus far und 
as though I didn’t have confidence in the 

+ 


future. Asa matter of fact, along wit 

Americans I have every faith in the fut 

of America In order to ! 

and our faith in this future, it is nec 

however, for us to be aware of cé 

in the world-wide trend toward lizat 
I am confident that we will emerg 

this war with a toug! 

and that we will reject any witch-cor at- 


ened fr h 


tempts to sell us easy cure rhe 
teaching us that only by sweat ar i 
we win a vict That will t 


the post-war peri d. You can't win a war t 
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legislation and we won't be able to whip our 
post-war problems by legislation alone. 

There will be a tremendous desire * > swing 
back to our free-enterprise system after the 
war. The war has demonstrated what in- 
dustry and business can do in supplying the 
sinews of war. After the war there will be a 
tremendous volume of foreign reconstruction 
needs. There will be an accumulated 
domestic demand for consumers’ durable 
goods. Many industries will need new ma- 
chinery and equipment. Individuals and 
corporations will have accumulated some 
savings (if we adopt intelligent tax laws). 
There will be a boom in residential con- 
struction. 

All of these factors will make for a pros- 
perous era—if we do not discard certain 
fundamentals 

At the outset of this discussion we review- 
ed the past 24 months. We went back to the 
days when a good share of our fleet was lying 
in Pearl Harbor and Japan was sweeping over 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
Dutch East Indies, Burma, and the perimeter 
of islands flanking Australia. 

Today, when our fleet is twice the Size 
it was at Pearl Harbor, today when our air 
force is the largest in the world, we realize 
that we have effected the most remarkable 
progress in all military history. 

When we met some 2 years ago, better than 
90 percent of our economy was a civilian 
economy. Despite that civilian economy we 
armed the British. We sent them bombers 
hot off the assembly line. We built ships and 
sent them out loaded faster than the U-boats 
could sink them. We sent new weapons and 
food to the Russians—sent them through the 
hazards off the Norwegian coast. We took on 
that kind of a job at a time when we were 
raising and training our own Army and our 
own Navy and our own Air Force. At the 
same time we were building our 2-ocean 
Navy and our merchant fleet of 30,000,000 
tons, and our air fleet of more than 100,000 
planes. 

American initiative and American indus- 
try and American business did that job. Our 
system of free enterprise formed the basis for 
our production miracles. 

That freedom of enterprise must be pre- 
served for our fighting men. Your job is to 
see that it is preserved. Your job is “to 
merchandise” this product. It’s part of the 
goods you hold in trust for your children and 
those who come after in America. Don’t 
succumb to the doctrine that a continued 
expansion of government is inevitable or 
that the state is the master. 

We will win this war, and we will win a 
worth-while post-war era of peace, but we 
will do so only if we are alert and Vigilant. 
Pearl Harbor taught this Nation for all time 
to come this lesson, that it must remain con- 
stantly on guard on the international front. 
Likewise we must on the home front remain 
alert and vigilant lest we lose our birth- 
right. 

OO 


Inflation and Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter on 
the subject of inflation and subsidies, 
written by the Honorable Peter Zimmer- 


man, of Yamhill, Oreg., and published 
in the Sunday, January 30, 1944, issue of 
the Portland Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


“as follows: 


INFLATION, SUBSIDIES 


To the Eprror: 

There are only three ways of stopping higher 
prices or inflation. 

First. Lower incomes for people. Pay cuts. 

Second. Taxes which take more of people’s 
income. 

Third. Increased production. 

Any plan to combat inflation not based on 
one or more of these methods is a fake. 

No. 1 is impractical. 

No. 2 is difficult. 

No. 3, Increased production, is the solution 
to this problem that is both possible and 
practical. 

Every disastrous inflation in history has 
resulted from large-scale deficit financing by 
the Government over an extended period. 
The cause of inflation is huge Government ex- 
penditures, inflated profits and salaries and 
wages, coupled with a scarcity of food, labor, 
and goods. Government is pouring out more 
than it is collecting in taxes. Subsidies are 
part of the outflow that feeds the purse of 
inflation. 

According to this administration’s reports 
the excessive buying power in the hands of 
the public in 1943 was $36,000,000,000, and it 
is predicted it will be $47,000,000,000 in 1944. 
The effect of subsidies is to put more buying 
power in the hands of the public, when the 
need now is either reduce that buying power 
or increase production. From this unques- 
tioned fact we may draw the conclusion that 
subsidies should be used sparingly and then 
only when the good done is far greater than 
the harm. The real harm in subsidies is 
when they boost buying power more than 
they stabilize prices. 

Under the pressure of organized groups 
the administration rolled back prices to agri- 
culture and at the same time increased prof- 
its and salaries and wages, repealed income 
taxes under a pretense of pay-as-you-go. 
Here is a clear case of the administration 
rolling money out of the treasury to add it 
to the inflationary tide without compensa- 
ting advantages. Handing more money to 
people who as a group already have more 
money than they can spend is a direct stim- 
ulus to inflation. A stand against subsidies 
is a direct fight against inflation. Sponsors 
of the roll-back idea advance two arguments. 

First, they claim it will help income classes 
whose salaries have not kept pace with war 
salaries. But the subsidies are not con- 
fined to this class, they go to everybody. 

A food stamp plan would serve this pur- 
pose much better and with less than one-fifth 
the cost. 

Second, they claim it will aid the President 
in holding the line against wage increases, 
In other words, subsidies are needed to ap- 
pease labor. The facts are that average 
hourly wages have advanced much faster 
than the cost of living. Since the roll-back 
of farm prices by the administration last 
spring wages have advanced from 8 to 20 
percent by consent of the administration. 
Yet farm prices have been rolled back until 
the farmer is being rolled off of his farm, 
and farm production is on the decline. This 
again means less food and fiber, while the 
people have more money in their pockets. 
This can only fan the flames of inflation. A 
cost of production to agriculture as to in- 
dustry will stimulate production, eliminate 
scarcities and drain off some of the surplus 
buying power now looking for the food to 
nourish healthy families. 

PETER ZIMMERMAN, 
Yamhill, Oreg. 
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The Soldier Vote Bill 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress who hears me and 
every person who has reached the age of 
understanding knows that those Mem- 
bers of Congress who took a position as 
recorded by their vote on the previous 
question had made up their minds as to 
how they would vote on proposed amend- 
ments and on the soldier vote bill as it 
shall come to the roll call. 

Although for the last 2 days we have 
enjoyed the freedom of speech guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, not a vote has 
been made for or against the bill despite 
all the oratory and arguments. So the 
sooner we get down to brass tacks and 
send the bill along to the other branch 
for confirmation or rejection, the quicker 
we will get back to what was once called 
normalcy, which was not such a bad 
word though that status was not what it 
was anticipated it would be. 

But before I take my own suggestions 
too seriously, let me call your attention 
to an editorial in the Washington Post 
of this morning: 


STAB IN THE DARK 


The Worley bill is to be killed, apparently 
and it is to be killed covertly, in camera 
The killing of 1t may be good or bad as you 
prefer. No matter; that is not the issue here 
The issue is a starkly simple one: How is the 
democratic process to survive if it is carried 
on in darkness, when our Representatives de- 
cline to stand up and be counted. These 
men in Congress are our Representatives; 
not our rulers. If they do not represent us 
it is the basic theory of our governmental 
system that we may replace them. 

When the vote for concealment is analyzed 
it is hard to deny the contention of those 
who see a heavy dose of politics in the entire 
controversy. With 11 honorable exceptions 
the entire Republican membership of the 
House—180 strong—recorded themselves 
against a record vote. Fifty-two Democrats 
joined these Republicans. And it is note- 
worthy that all of the 52, with only one ex- 
ception, hailed from the South. Perhaps this 
is shrewd politics. We think that the Ameri- 
can people will not so regard it. 

The decision of Congress in respect to sol- 
dier voting is no routine, trivial affair. It 
may determine the outcome of a national 
election. It will vitally affect millions of 
American citizens. Why are the gentlemen 
of the House afraid? The fear they have 
displayed will stigmatize whatever action 
they may take. For it will indelibly mark 
that action as the choice of men who were 
ashamed to acknowledge what they wished 
to do. And it will stamp it as the work of 
men who do not care enough about democ- 
racy to act in its traditions. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not jealous of 
the aura of glory placed on the brow of 
the invincible 11, but I do insist that 
while they stood up to vote “no,” I stood 
up to vote that there should be no viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States or of the established rules of the 
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tronce in order to permit the recognition 
' h a proposition as that for which 
contended. I stood up and was 
inted for that in which I believed as 
again be evidenced when I vote 
nst certain proposals and for the bill 
eventually—and the sooner the better. 
Post editorial is so clearly and 
tly written under a misapprehen- 
n and misunderstanding of the situa- 
r with deliberate attempt to mis- 


T } Vi 
represent it, that no other comment need 
rw ide. 

attention has been called to an 
rial by the publisher of the New 


Ate 


B rd (Mass.) Standard-Times which, 
rally speaking, pretty well covers my 
iments; so I am inserting it here and 


THe PRESIDENT AND His OATH 


Basil Brewer, publisher, the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times) 
The President is engaged in 
erful vote drive of his career. 
id his advisers have decided the votes 
00,000 men in service are all-important 
in the coming fourth-term election. 

He believes the servicemen will vote largely 
for himsely, the Commander in Chief, as in 

American history. 
Says the President: 

Our millions of fighting men do not have 

lobby or pressure group on Capitol Hill 

ee that justice is done for them.” 
But by the President's decision, the service- 
men now have the most powerful political 
force of our times lobbying and pressing for 
them—the President himself, 

Says the President: 

“As their Commander in Chief I am sure 
n express their (the servicemen’'s) wishes 
this matter and their resentment against 
discrimination which is being practiced 

them.” 

» truth is the resentment of the service- 
! against wartime voting difficulties, if it 
exists at all, is a result of a “build-up” by 
just such statements as that of the President 

January 26, from which the above is 
quoted 
Equally brought about by “build-up” is 
resentment, if any, of the people generally. 
in 150 years of the country’s history, in- 


the most 


iy 


cluding five previous wars, resentment by 
cemen and the people against voting 
difficulties in war has been largely non- 


existent. 

It largely is nonexistent today—on the part 

real fighting men. 
Says the President: 
“The American people cannot believe that 

Congress will permit those who are fight- 
. for political freedom to be deprived of a 
ice in choosing the personnel of their own 
Federal Government.” 
Significantly, it is thus revealed the voting 

ngements for the servicemen which the 
President demands do not include voting in 
their State primaries, where State and Fed- 
eral candidates are to be nominated. 

The relief which the President demands 
does not include arrangements to vote for 
candidates for Governor or other State or 

‘al offices. 

Says the President: 

“Congress has not the same ‘authority’ ” 
here, “nor would it be practical to do so.” 

Thus the President’s indignation and de- 
mand ignore both State primaries and State 
elections, two out of three of the voting 
rights of servicemen. 

“Deeply aroused,” the President demands 
action to permit the servicemen to vote— 
only for Federal candidates. 


ol tne 
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, Of course, a foregone conclusion the 
President 


will be one of these Federal 
candidates. 
THE CONSTITUTION 
The Constitution provides no iota of 
authority to Congress or the President to 


nte 


nterfere in State or Federal elections in peace 


or war. 


By amendment 10, adopted at the time the 
Constitution was adopted, all “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
r prohibited by it to the Stat 


tution, no es, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

In 150 years of the country’s history, the 
right of the States to determine who shall 


vote in State and Federal elections wa t 
challenged—by the Federal Government, or 
otherwise 

By constitutional amendments, 
themselves have limited their votir 
follows: 

Section I, amendment 15— 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
tude.” 

Amendment 17— 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislatures.” 

Amendment 19— 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex.” 

Only one reference exists in the Constitu- 
tion to rights of Congress in elections, article 
I, section 4: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations.” 

Congress is given here the right only to 
“alter regulations” concerning the “time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives” only. 

There is no power here to alter either the 
time, place, or manner of holding elections for 
President or Vice President 

There is no power here to take from the 
States the right to determine exclusively the 
qualifications of voters. 

Yet, on the slender and 


a 
- 


he States 


t 
ig rights as 


servi- 
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illegal ground of 
article I, section 4, Congress passed, and the 
President signed, Public Law 712, the present 
Federal absentee balloting law. 

Law 712 took from the States, and of 
course unconstitutionally, the right of the 
States to require registration or poll tax as 
a requisite for voting by servicemen. 

In his message to Congress of January 26, 
the President said significantly, in advo- 
cating the Green-Lucas bill: 

“Certainly it (the Green-Lucas bill) does 
not violate States’ rights any more than Pub- 
lic Law 712, which was passed by a substan- 
tial majority of the Congress in September 
1942.” 

Thus is the President indicted in his own 
utterance. 

Public Law 712 was, as the President says, 
passed by Congress, and was, as he did not 
say, signed by the President. 

It is of course, as said, unconstitutional. 

Public Law 712 now becomes justification 
for further invasions of the Constitution by 
the Green-Lucas bill. 


WASHINGTON 


It is, of course, impractical, and may be 
wrong in principle, to make poll-tax pay- 
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ment a con for s 
me 

Of course, it is impossible for most of the 
servi 


jition for voting 


rviceé=- 


emen to register i 


n thelr Sta 5 i ore 
der to vote 
But the Constitution leaves this power to 
the States; the remedy, if any, likewise lies 
there 
Far more serious than the injustices which 
hay prevent many servicemen from voting— 
Is the invasion of the Constitution, for 


he 


which 


+? e 
By attempted federalization, or 


soldiers and all fi 











toward federalization, of elections 

With divine inspiration Washington fore- 
saw and warned, in his Farewell Adcre 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of constitutional pow- 
ers be in any particular wrong, | be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates 

“But let there be no change by usurpation 
For though this in one i: nce may be 
the instrument of good, it i e cust ary 
weapon by which free governments de- 





stroyed 


“The precedent must always 


greatly over- 
t e in permanent evil any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at any 


t each Member of Con 
consider these words of Washineton as he 
strives to remedy the alleged injustices 
soldier voting 


And let each Member of Senate and House 
and the President, look to hi ath of office 
in connection therewith. 


LINCOLN AND ROOSEVELT 


The problem of servicemen’s voting in war 





is not new 
It has exi in a us Wars of 
this country ince tution was 
adopted and the Government nized 
Never before has there been a pressure 
drive to arouse the servicemen and empha- 
size their voting prot , 


Never 





ad nd, 
from a , to nullify 
State | 

In the dark days of 1864, Liz nw reat- 
ly worried as to the results of his coming 
election 

The North was winning great battles, but 
McClellan threatened to defeat Lil 1 and 
dictate the peace 

“Unconditional surrender” of the South 
was the issue of Lincol c é t 
McClellan. 

More in 1,0¢ 0 1 Ss were in the 
armed services of the North, n y nt 
from their States 

It was su cted then by I ‘ d his 
supporters, as it is now by E dent, t 
soldiers and sailors were for “the Commander 
in Chief.” 

The soldier vote, when finally counted, 
showed almost 5 to 1 for Linc ) 

Yet only 150,000 of the total of more than 
1,000,000 soldiers voted. 

Carl Sandburg says “hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers whose ball would have 
been given to the President (Lincoln) had 


no chance to vote, either because of required 
marching and fighting, or because their home 
State legislatures had refused them the right 
of voting in the field.” 

Yet at no time was there 
gestion that methods of election be 
changed—made to order for 
Commander in Chief.” 

At no time was th 


the slightest sug- 


re even the suggesti 


of violating States’ rights, as established by 
the Constitution. 

The history of 1864 does not disclose the 
slightest resentment from the soldiers whose 
fighting prevented their votir 

Indiana, where the legislature was “Cop- 


perhead,” was a doubtful State. 
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The draft law was bitterly resented there 
as elsewhere. 

Governor Morton suggested the draft be 
relaxed until after Indiana’s October elec- 
tion. 

Lincoln responded, “It is better we both 
should be beaten, than that the forces at 
the front be weakened and perhaps de- 
feated.” 

The Democratic electors in Tennessee ob- 
jected to the voting instructions fixed by the 
Governor 

Lincoln replied, “I can have nothing to do 
with the matter. By the Constitution and 
the laws the President is charged with no 
duty in a Presidential election in any State.” 

Lincoln received 55 percent of the total 
vote, as against 80 percent of the soldier vote. 


THE ELECTION OF 1918 


In November 1918, elections for House and 
Senate were held. 

America and her allies were winning the 
First World War; the armistice came just 7 
days after the election. ; 

Woodrow Wilson, concerned with the prob- 
lems of the peace, made the great political 
mistake of his career. 

He demanded that the people elect Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress to cooperate with 
the President in concluding the war and the 
peace. 

The people responded by electing a Repub- 
lican Congress; the League of Nations was 
defeated. 

Wilson broke his health and life in the re- 
sultant struggle. 

But not once was there the suggestion from 
Wilson or elsewhere that Federal Government 
proscribe or limit the rights of the States to 
declare who should vote, whether soldiers in 
service or otherwise. 


POST CARDS VERSUS PIN-UPS 


On January 20, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, Col. Robert 
Cutler, representing the Army, expressed 
doubt that “the men in action would be in- 
terested in February in an election in No- 
vember.” 

This, from the Army headquarters, did not 
indicate the servicemen were “burned up” 
on the subject of November voting. 

Yet, on January 26, 6 days later, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“As their Commander in Chief I am sure I 
can express their (the soldiers’) wishes in this 
matter and their resentment against the dis- 
crimination which is being practiced against 
them.” 

The President’s plan provides recommenda- 
tions, as stated, only for servicemen’s voting 
for Federal candidates, including President 
and Vice President. 

It declares it is impractical to provide serv- 
icemen the means for voting in State pri- 
maries or in State elections. 

This is borne out by statements of the Sec- 
retaries of Navy and War, who declare un- 
qualifiedly the military forces cannot trans- 
mit State primary or general election ballots. 

Yet in his same message of January 26 the 
President says to the servicemen: 

“In fact, since they (the ballot laws he 
urges) provide for a post-card system to im- 
plement the State laws, each voter is given 
at least as great an opportunity to vote for 
State and local candidates as he would have 
under any legislation.” 

“As great an opportunity to vote for State 
and local candidates as any other plan” is, 
of course, just no opportunity at all. 

Thus with verbiage the President tries to 
camouflage the fact that what he is pleading 
for and demanding is the right of the service- 
man to vote for Federal candidates only, 
including himself. 

Colonel Cutler, representing the Army, says 
the men in action are not interested in Feb- 
ruary “in the November elections.” 

That undoubtedly is the correct appraisal. 


And if they learn in the far-off fighting 
fronts of the President’s “deep anxiety”— 
not for their voting rights but for their 
votes—this also will leave them cold. 

Almost any serviceman would then trade 
12 of these Presidential post cards for 1 real 
fascinating pin-up. 


TRANSPORTATION ONLY 


Clearly we do not fight for the right of 
any man or group to manipulate the voting 
provisions of the law or Constitution to favor 
any group or candidate in time of war or 
peace. 

Senator Mrttarp TypINGs, Democrat, of 
Maryland, has well pointed out the menace 
of tampering with the constitutional election 
provisions. 

Said the eminent Senator on the floor of 
the Senate on January 14: 

“If our servicemen are fighting in far-off 
places to destroy the Constitution of the 
United States and all that it holds for them, 
there is not one of them who knows it. 
Yet, while they are fighting in far-off places 
for America, for its Constitution, and for all 
that it means, there are those who are seek- 
ing to set aside our democratic and consti- 
tutional processes and erect instead a gov- 
ernment on a Hitlerian model by denying to 
our servicemen the Constitution for which 
they are contending. 

‘Therefore, while all of us want all the men 
and women in the armed forces to have the 
right to vote, we must legislate to achieve 
that result within the express provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, for it 
is the same Constitution in time of war that 
it is in time of peace. If we do not legislate 
in this fashion the law will be illegal. More 
than that—it can be challenged in every pre- 
cinct, election district, and State in the 
Union. In hundreds of precincts the votes 
of the soldiers will be thrown out and not 
counted. That is the possibility which over- 
zealous advocates of fly-by-night legislation 
are seeking to put over on the gallant men 
and women of our armed forces. We must 
not let such a debacle at the ballot boxes 
take place. We must nip this deception 
in its budding. We must give the sol- 
diers the right to vote and we must do it in 
such fashion that no legal question about the 
validity of that law can be raised or sustained. 
To do less than this is to embrace treachery 
to men who are dying in far-off battlefields 
even as I speak.” 

The only truly valid and legal thing which 
Congress can do to facilitate the voting of 
servicemen is to provide transportation— 
transportation of State and Federal pri- 
mary and general election ballots, wherever 
possible, to all those qualified by State laws, 
to vote in their respective States. 

It insults the suffrage rights and intelli- 
gence of servicemen to demand for them 
only the right to vote for Federal officers. 

The right of the serviceman to vote in 
State and Federal elections cannot be halved 
or divided. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


There is confusion in all our minds, includ- 
ing servicemen, as to what we are fighting 
for. 

A few facts, however, are crystal clear. 

Clearly we fight to destroy Hitler and 
Hirohito—their plans of world domination 
would destroy America. 

We fight for the preservation of our lib- 
erty—for the right to rule ourselves, in our 
chosen way. 

Our Government in America, its virtues, 
its very sins shall forever be our own. 

All this of course also is crystal clear. 

But unless, while winning, we yet would 
lose, it must be equally clear— 

We are fighting to preserve our Constitu- 
tion, even in its shortcomings and errors, if 
these exist— 
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Until those errors are remedied by amenq. 
ment, as provided in the Constitution. 
The Constitution must not be changed by 


| evasion, deception, or decree. 


If the Constitution gives Georgia or A! 
bama, or any other State, the right to make 
payment of poll tax a requisite for voting— 

We must defend that right—as well as aq)| 
other rights—with our lives. 

Only thus can we defend our constitutional! 
form of government—from which spring al] 
cur liberties—all that makes the lives 
freemen worth living. 

For the greatest of all freedoms is the free. 
dom to err, within the Constitution and the 
law. 


the law, there no longer will be freedom to 
do right—nor any right nor wrong nor free- 
dom whatsoever. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the Gov. 
ernor of my State has written me as fol. 
lows: 

STATE OF VERMONT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, January 29, 1944. 
Hon. CHarLes A. PLUMLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHARLES: Yesterday I received a wire 
from STYLEs BRIDGES concerning the soldiers’ 
ballot now under consideration by the Con- 
gress. So that you will be informed of the 
message sent to me and my reply, I set 
them forth below. 

The message from the Senator was as fol- 
lows: “Will you and your State be able to 
provide the necessary State voting machinery 
so that our armed forces have full opportun- 
ity to vote if the Federal Government will 
give complete cooperation in handling bal- 
lots? Please wire.” 

My reply was: “Re your tel, yes.” 

With regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Writs 


Verbum sat sapienti, except to say that 
I shall vote for a bill which I believe to be 
constitutional and one which affords the 
soldiers and sailors, and others entitled to 
act under its provisions, the right to cast 
a legal vote, not to throw a piece of 
worthless paper into a box or away. 

I am determined that, insofar as my 
vote can help, each and all of those in 
the armed forces shall have as nearly as 
may be the same privileges and oppor- 
tunities of and for voting wherever they 
are as they would have were they at 
home. 

This is what all of us are fighting for. 


The White-Collared Workers 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems in the Amer- 
ican scene today is the plight of the 
fixed-salaried and white-collar employee. 
These two groups are among the largest 
classifications of our wage earners, In- 
cluded in these categories are Federal, 
State, municipal, and county employees. 
Also, those employed by banks, public- 








lity corporations, stores, brokerage 
neerns, and almost every other field 
not engaged in manufacture or construc- 


These people for the major part are 
attempting to live on salaries that were 
established in the final days of the de- 
sion. It is true that that some of 

hese people have received slight in- 

creases, but for the major part their sal- 
ries have not been raised during the 
past 2 years. They are a class of people 
whom we who represent the large cities 
consider an essential part of the back- 
eround of our metropolitan communities. 
They are the people in the forty-to-sev- 
enty-five-dollar-a-week category. The 
ereat majority of them are married and 
have families plus other responsibilities. 
Many of them are home owners with 
large mortgages on their homesteads. 
Many of them were striving desperately 
in normal times to give their children 
collegiate or professional education. To- 
day, these people do not know where to 
turn. They have seen rent, clothing, 
food, and all of the other necessities of 
life rise in cost by leaps and bounds. 

Their own incomes are stabilized, but 
during the last 2 years they have seen the 
cost of living advance almost 40 percent. 
It has been necessary for these people to 
reduce their standards of living. They 
have had to give up many of the small 
pleasures that we Americans considered 
our just due. Not only have they been 
greatly affected by the increased cost of 
living, but they have been dealt another 
terrific blow by reason of the 20-percent 
withholding tax. Then many of them 
are expected to contribute 10 percent of 
the balance of their greatly reduced sal- 
aries for War bonds and other drives con- 
nected with the war effort. These peo- 
ple are gradually approaching poverty. 
In many instances they have found it 
necessary to sell at great personal sacri- 
fice, both financially and sentimentally, 
the homes for which they saved for many 
years. Others have been forced to give 
up the hope of education and profession- 
al training for their children for they 
can no longer afford that burden. 

Their reduced spending power is in 
turn felt by the lotal butcher, baker, 
shoemaker, movie-theater operator, and 
every other businessman with whom they 
formerly left part of their income. This 
has created a vicious and depressing 
cycle. It has created a new class of poor. 

No one in this Congress is more op- 
posed to inflation than I. No one has less 
desire to see a wild spree of spending 
than I. But I do feel that some means 
must be found to give this great group of 
our people not so much increased spend- 
ing power, but sufficient wages and sal- 
aries that will permit them to live and 
maintain the standard of living that was 
theirs and which contributed so much to 
the material well-being of our cities and 
large towns. 

It is my opinion that either the Presi- 
dent of the United States or this Con- 
gress should appoint a commission to 
Study this problem together with experts 
of the Treasury Department. In a war, 
the morale of our armed forces will al- 
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ways be a reflection of the morale of the 
home front. If the morale of the great 
mass of our people at home is allowed to 
drop, you may rest assured that victory 
will be delayed with the consequent cost 
of hundreds of thousands of additional 
lives and billions of dollars. 
Gentlemen, this matter must 

studied and an answer must be found. 


be 





Address of the Honorable Louis E. Miller, 
of Missouri, Before the St. Louis Medi- 
cal Society on the Wagner-Murray Bill 
and Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which was delivered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri, the Honorable 
Louis E. MILLER, before the St. Louis 
Medical Society, St. Louis, Mo., on Janu- 
ary 7, 1944. 

The address follows: 


Mr. President and members of the medical 
profession, I feel not only highly honored, 
but deeply grateful to be present and point 
out some of the vicious implications of the 
pending Wagner-Murray bill, insofar as it 
affects the practice of medicine in America. 
However, I cannot proceed to a discussion of 
th.s bill, without first pausing to pay to your 
profession public acknowledgment of the 
great service which you are rendering to man- 
kind at home and abroad under most difficult 
conditions. The war has made unexpected 
and unusual demands upon your time and 
talents. A vast number of your associates 
have given up profitable private practice to 
minister to the needs of the men and women 
in the armed forces. The great advances of 
the last decade or two in medicine and surgery 
have brought to an anxious America the com- 
forting assurance that fewer casualties will be 
permanently incapacitated than obtained in 
the last war. The triumphs achieved by 
medical science will mean that many wh 
would have died will live and become useful 
citizens. Those of you whose lot it has been 
to remain at home are rendering a great 
service in protecting the health of the civic 
population and the soldiers of production be- 
hind the lines. 

These things you have been able to do be- 
cause your profession has been free—free to 
follow the paths of research without official 
interference; free to try and to triumph 
without dependence upon political favor; 
free to progress and to practice subject only 
to such limits as your personal ability, train- 
ing, and initiative might prescribe. You have 
a right to expect some measure of material 
reward for the years of education and study 
which you have devoted to preparing your- 
selves for your profession. 

Notwithstanding all this there is a school 
of thought presently ensconced in public 
office, as powerful as it is ruthless, which 
favors complete Federal contfol of the prac- 
tice of medicine. While the Nation fights a 
global war to rid the world of foreign dicta- 
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and disciples of 
the discredited and almost defunct New Deal 
plot to foist a domestic dictator Wash- 
ington upon your profession. They have 
tried to destroy the confidence of the people 


in 


in their own instrument of control over their 
Government, the Congress In their subtle 
campaign to undermine the American sys- 





tem they have ridiculed the founding fathers 
as mercenary malefactors and selfish schem- 
ers. They picture the pioneers who helped 
make country the greatest industrial 
empire in the world, as a group of brazen 
buccaneers gorged with greed and actuated 
by avarice. The purpose of these plotters is 
plain. They attempt to tear down American 
institutions as well as our form of govern- 
ment and substitute instead the master plan 
of State socialism. Shall we allow them to 
succeed? Shall we win the war but in doing 
so lose our constitutional form of govern- 
ment? Shall we sacrifice priceless American 
lives and treasure in destroying foreign dic- 
tatorships and the evils which they have in- 
flicted upon the world only to set up a sub- 
tle scheme for a domestic dictatorship here? 
The answer is an emphatic “No.” They can- 
not succeed if the American people are 
aroused to a full realization of their foul 
purposes. 

It is an age-old trick of the demagog to 
cloak his scheme under the specious pretext 
of protecting the poor or giving security and 
aid to the unfortunate. 

Let’s proceed to an examination of the 
Wagner-Murray bill. Let us submit it to 
the sunlight of a searching inquiry If there 
is evil in it, then the evil should be exposed. 
While on the other hand, if it be filled with 
good and be a blessing to mankind, as its 
proponents claim, then the more it is sub- 
jected to the light of a genial inquiry the 
more illuminating must its shining 
ness appear 


this 


zreat- 


The plan of administration is set up in the 
following language: “The Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to take all necessary 
and practical steps to arrange for the avail- 
ability of the benefits provided under this 
title.” In order to give the plan a semblance 
of respectability, section 904 provides for a 
national advisory medical and _ hospital 
council of 16 members However, there is 
no requirement that the membership must 
be chosen from the medical profession. The 
entire personnel of the council is chosen by 
the Surgeon General; it is without authority 
and its functions are purely advisory since 
all authority and power are lodged in the 
Surgeon General The bill provides profli- 
gately for administration and 
nance 

A trust fund 
as a Federal social-insurance 
and all social-security taxes are to go into 
this fund The fund is to be created from 
the following sources and by levying upon 
(sec. 960) every employer a tax of 6 percent 
on all wages he pays up to $3,000 per year 
and by levying upon (sec. 961) every employee 
a tax of 6 percent to be deducted from all 
wages on earned income up to $3,000 In 
addition 963) every self-employed per- 
son shall pay a tax of 7 percent on the 


its mainte- 
to be known 
trust fund, 


(sec 
or % 
market value of his services up to $3,000 per 
year and under section 962 all Federal, State, 
and municipal employees (under certain con- 
ditions) shall pay a tax of 3.5 percent and 
the respective governments, by which they 
are employed, a corresponding tax of an equa! 
amount. In short, this would create a total 
tax or levy of 26 percent. From these figures 
it would follow that the total annual revenue 
paid into the Federal social-insurance trust 
fund would be approximately $12,000,000.000 

Under section 913 of oposed 
to establish 


the bill it is | 


a separate account Within the 
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trust fund to be known as the Medica] Care 
and Hospitalization Act. This act would 
consume about 25 percent of the total trust 
fund or $3,000,000,000. 

The plan goes further than the mere social- 
ization of medicine, in that it is provided 
after 2 years of operation, the time required 
apparently to subdue all doctors, acquire all 
hospital facilities and take over all medical 
schools, the Surgeon General shall then make 
reports as to the most effective methods of 
providing dental and nursing services to- 
gether with the approximate cost and recom- 
mendations for the necessary legislation. In 
short, the Surgeon General is directed to 
evolve another plan whereby nursing service 
and dental care are provided for the 110,000,- 
000 citizens who vote, but are not considered 
capable of earning the funds for necessary 
care. The bill merely provides that any phy- 
sician qualified to practice medicine may 
furnish medica! service under such rules and 
conditions as are prescribed by one man, the 
Surgeon General. Every one of the 110,000,- 
000 beneficiaries of this bill may select his 
own physician provided his physician agrees 
to work under the rules and conditions pre- 
scribed by one man, the Surgeon General. 
The names of all the doctors who may be 
available to render services shall be deter- 
mined by one man, the Surgeon General. 
The services of a specialist are to be consid- 
ered mpeshaiies services when so directed by 
one man, the Surgeon General. The sched- 
ule of fees to be paid sha’'l be fixed and ap- 
proved by one man, the Surgeon General. 
The maximum number of persons any physi- 
cian may serve shall be determined by one 
man, the Surgeon General. The lists of hos- 
pitals to which a patient may be sent for 
treatment shall be fixed by one man, the 
Surgeon General. Only those physicians may 
teach in medica 1 schools who are approved by 
one man, the Surgeon General. The subject 
matter taught in the medical schools must 
the Surgeon Gen- 
The medical care as well as the hospital 


be approved by one man, 
eral. 


services of 110,000,000 shall become and re- 


raain the sole responsibility of one man, the 
Surgeon General. 

In order to obtain an idea of just what 
#3,000,000,000 would do, I will cite you to 
some situations that are interesting by com- 
parison, It would mean an extra pay-roll 
tax each year of $120 for each family in the 
United States. The total revenue of the 
Federal Government from 1924 to 1933 aver- 
eged only $3,500,000,000. The public expen- 
ditures of the French Government in 1936 
amounted to only $3,000,000,000. Three bil- 
lion dollars is twice as much money as the 
Japanese Empire spent in 1940 when prepar- 
ing for war. Three billion dollars also repre- 
sents the equivalent of the annual income of 
the German Government between the years 
of 1930 and 1935. 

Just what would the Surgeon General be 
able to do with $3,000,000,000? First he 
could hire 120,000 effective physicians in the 
United States at an average of $5,000 per 
year for a total of $600,000,000. The Surgeon 
yeneral could also pay for every available bed 
in every non-Government-owned hospital, 
365 days a year at $5 a day for the sum of 
$671,000,000. He could also pay $2.50 per 
day for every available Government-owned 
bed, 365 days in the year for the sum of 
approximately $960,000,000. He could still 
spend for medicines and drugs over $168,000,- 
000 and in addition he would have available 
for administration expense the sum of $600,- 
000,000. Out of this staggering sum the 
Surgeon General could assume and pay the 
total costs of the 66 class A medical schools 
in the United States amounting to about 
$21,500,000. He can subsidize every one of 
the 22,000 medical students in the country 
at $700 each per year, by the payment of 


| 
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$15,400,000 and he would still have on hand 
the tidy sum of $11,000,000 in order to build 
a bigger bureaucracy in Washington and 
throughout the Nation 

It staggers the imagination when you try 
to comprehend the enormity of such a sum. 
What does $3,000,000,000 mean? It means 
more money than any human being ever had 
to spend in 1 year. What would $3,000,000,- 
000 do? It would permit one man to make 
political pawns of a profession; forfeit its 
self-respect and insure its inevitable decline. 

What has been the effect of government 
regulation and regimentation of medicine 
in Europe? Prior to the turn of the present 
century, it was customary for those seeking 
specialization and postgraduate training to 
make a pilgrimage to the teaching centers 
of medicine in Europe, but with the advent 
of government control of medical service and 
education, such as was inaugurated by Bis- 
marck in Germany and Lloyd George in 
England, the decline and decay of medical 
education set in in those centers. Doctors 
became political pawns instead of research 
scientists and independent practitioners in 
a free profession. 

The amazing growth and advances made 
by American medicine in the last few dec- 
ades attests to the prudence and wisdom 
of the American way in medical education 
and practice. In 1905 there were 162 med- 
ical colleges in the United States; many of 
these being privately owned and dependent 
solely upon tuition fees for their main- 
tenance 

About 40 years ago the American Medical 
Association created a council on medical edu- 
cation and as a result of its activity and 
influence the number of medical schools 
was reduced from 162 in 1905 to 76 in 1943, 
and their standards of admission, curriculae, 
faculties, and equipment have been con- 
sistently raised until today they outrank 
the rest of the world. The medical schools 
of this country are graduating about 22,000 
well-trained men and women each year; 95 
percent of these graduates take postgraduate 
training as internes in splendidly equipped 
hospitals; competent examining boards pass 
on the fitness of those who desire to enter 
the various specialties. Impressive institu- 
tions have been erected where research work 
may be conducted by those especially trained 
to do research. The phenomenal part of this 
progress has been accomplished in less than 
half a century by the medical profession, 
unhampered by governmental interference 
and unaided by Federal funds. The ques- 
tion immediately arises as to why the Gov- 
ernment should take this sudden interest in 
medical training and practice. What need 
is there to a complete renaissance in med- 
icine? Why a Wagner bill which would turn 
back the clock of progress a half century 
and restore a dictator's dream of l-man 
control over the education and training of 
the personnel and facilities connected with 
the practice of medicine? What would re- 
sult should the bloated and bungling bu- 
reaucracy of Washington take over? 

May I remind you that now every boy or 
girl has an equal opportunity to study medi- 
cine. Under a system of Government con- 
trol the method of selecting students might 
make it necessary to resort to political pull 
to assure admission to schools and the serv- 
ice of internships in hospitals. 

Although the fiscal aspects of the proposed 
social insurance scheme are staggering, yet it 
must be realized that the cost will not be 
wholly economic. There are the social rami- 
fications to be considered in such a colossal 
scheme of governmental control. 

Is it not too obvious for argument that it 
would seriously affect the initiative and char- 
acter of the next generation? When the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to pay the cost of a 





nation’s birth, recreation, education, medi 
service, hospital care, old-age disability, a 
even goes so far as to guarantee a job for ; 
can these factors fail to dull the edge of 
average person’s initiative or dampen the ; 
dor of his enthusiasm for personal succ: 

If the next generation is completely eman 
pated from all anxiety concerning its ne: 
and welfare, where then can be found t! 
incentive to improvement and progress in 
life? From what fields would ambiti 
beckon to better one’s self since the fun 
striving to reach a goal is half the joy 
realization. 

Shall we deaden and later inter the spirit 
that cleared the forest, built the factori: 
erected the railroads, created homes, 
and hospitals, and gave life to an indepen 
ent, fearless and free press? For after 
private enterprise means a free business, 
press, free religion, and free medicine. It 
the body and spirit of the priceless thing 
call liberty. It expresses and sustains l 
that is noble and lordly in the human soul in 
ambition, initiative, enterprise, personal re- 
sourcefulness, self-respect, self-reliance, it is 
after all the ideal, it is America as the fath¢ 
founded it and as conceived and admi: 
tered in the Constitution and Bill of Righ 

The work of the human race since creat 
has been accomplished by individuals 
progress has been greatest where men he 
been freest. The march of science and t 
progress of the professions which have digen 
fied humanity; the intellectual triumphs 
which have elevated it; the heroism 
self-sacrifice which have consecrated it, 
all the result of individual effort. Social 
in any form is the final refuge of those y 
have failed in the struggle of life. It is 
prescription of the iatellectual laggards : 
of those who were born lazy. It means t 
survival of the unfit and the inevitable 
would-be degeneration. It would depri 
ambition of all incentive, industry of | 
stimulus, and character of its just rewa: 
We must not forget the fundamental 
that civilization is the immeasurable value 
the individual soul. Individualism lifts 
to the level of the highest. Socialism d 
all down to the level of the lowest. Indivi 
alism is progress and life. Socialism is st 
nation, decay, and death, 

The Wagner bill insofar as it attempts t 
create a system of socialized medicine is n 
ing more than a political opiate intendec 
dull all senses and make easier the fin 
conquest of state socialism. 

Upon a Government simple but strong !: 
its construction has been engrafted a systen 
of bureaucracy which appalls with the am 
ing speed of its development. It is a crea 
of the New Deal and its left-wing plann 

Under the benediction of the present : 
ministration it has grown to its present 
and activity with more than 3,000,000 per 
on its pay roll. One agency of this N« 
Deal octopus, the O. P. A., boasts a proud |} 
roll listing over 2,700 lawyers. While a si! 
ilar organization in England, after which t! 
Washington plan was largely copied, g¢ 
along with only 10 attorneys. The gr 
State of Pennsylvania conducts its busin« 
with 44,000 State employees, while at the 
same time the bloated bureaucracy of Wa 
ington maintains 215,000 Federal employ 
on its pay roll for that State; the State 
Wyoming transacts its business with fewer 
than 1,000 employees, but the Federal Gov 
ernment maintains over 6,000 on its pay ro! 
to handle the Federal business of this 
sparsely settled State. The Federal bureau 
racy has been termed a Frankenstein monster 
but what can be said of the monstrosity 
known as the Wagner-Murray bill? 

There are more than 30,000 persons now 
employed by the Social Security Agency and 
more than 13,000 by the Social Security Board. 


. 
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The work of these agencies has consisted in 
in the old-age and survivorship 
ira it paid $110,000.000 last year. 
ier the Wagner-Murray bill with $15,000,- 
000 to spend annually, think of the vast 
ie of employees of the Social Security 
rd who would tramp into every home and 
et in the country with its 1,000,000 or 
e employees. The philosophy of this bill, 
most of the New Deal proposals, has been 
eate bigger and better bureaus and more 
i more taxes. There is not a decent think- 
American who does not deplore the fact 
t there are people in this, the world’s 
ithiest nation, who do not have sufficient 
ining comforts. 
u inquire whether or not I believe in 
security my answer is an emphatic 
’ but I want to see it achieved by the 
of the individual created and sus- 
i by his own initiative. 
inquire if the Government should not 
in the achieving of social security. 
answer is an emphatic “Yes,” but we 
t prevent mass unemployment by remov- 
the cause of unemployment; we must 
p keep people well by finding out and 
nedying the cause of illness and disability; 
must provide for the uncertain as well as 
e expected contingencies of life by a system 
education, industry, and savings. In short, 
every possible means, but we must not 
ve it at the price of an unbearable com- 
ry social-insurance program, which 
uld make one-half the population the 
eeper of the other half and be administered 
the constantly growing and bungling 
ireaucracy. 
What are the fiscal aspects of the Wagner- 
Murray plan? It is possible that if we want 
cial security sorely enough we can have it 
vided we do not want or need anything 
more. Merely wishing will not be suffi- 


nf 


nt 
lé 


It should be pointed out that the passage 

{ this bill would accumulate, at least for the 
present, deductions from workers’ wages of 

) percent for income tax, 10 to 25 percent for 
War bonds, 12 percent for social security, and 

uch other deductions as are already made in 
iany individual plants. In accordance with 
hese figures there would be a minimum de- 
uction of 42 percent and a maximum deduc- 
ion of 57 percent of the workers’ wages. 

What is the post-war picture with respect 
to finances and taxes? It is estimated that 
when the war is over we shall have a national 
iebt of around $300,000,000,000. If we are 

bliged to pay interest at a rate of only 2 
percent upon bonds maturing in 50 years, this 
means that we must first raise through tax- 
ition more than $9,500,000,000 annually for 
interest payments alone. It must be borne 
in mind that representatives of this Nation 
have boasted that we will virtually finance the 
rehabilitation of the world after the war. 

We have repeatedly promised food and 
clothing for millions of the subjugated peo- 
ple of the earth. How can the staggering 
cost of this burden be met if we impose an 
additional $15,000,000,000 tax upon the earn- 
ings of those who work, produce, and save, to 
be redistributed in turn to those who will 
net work, produce, or save? 

This Nation has gained its pre-eminent 
place in medical education and care by meth- 
ods that have been tested in the tough cru- 
cibles of time and economic hardship. Un- 
der this bill it is proposed to abolish these 
institutions and methods and to substitute 
others whose experience in many countries 
has failed to produce conditions of health 
equal to those existing here. This bill would 
abolish volunteer control and individual 
initiative that have brought medical educa- 
tion, hospital management, drug purity, re- 
search, and medical service to the door of all. 
It must be remembered that no provision is 
made in the present bill for the care and 





treatment of the indigent and needy 
those who are willing to be taxed 
pay from $120 to approximately 
for the support of a system of 
cine would be eligible to participate in its 
alleged benefits. As a substitute the people 
are offered a system controlled by salaried 
political bureaucrats. 

We must remain steadfast to the American 
system, American medicine, and American 
doctors who have developed the most effective 
and widely distributed medical care that 
has ever been provided for any people in the 
world. 


Only 
and can 
$180 a year 
State medi- 


Under this system the average life of the 
average person has been nearly doubled in 
150 years. An infant born in 1942 is expected 
to live 12 years longer than a child born in 
1900. Since the beginning of this century 
the death rate per 100,000 people has been 
reduced from 1,755 to only 1,060. During this 
Same period smallpox has been subdued; 
typhoid fever has almost disappeared; diph- 
theria has practically been conquered; perni- 
cious anemia, tuberculosis, diabetes, and 
many of the lesser ailments are being brought 
under control. The United has the 
highest general level of health and the lowest 
death rate ever known for a like number of 
people under similar conditions. 

With nearly 55,000 physicians in the armed 
forces and with a prospect that 20,000 of 
these will have gone from a more or less 
abbreviated internship or residency directly 
into military service, it is estimated that at 
least one-third of this number will remain in 
the services after the war, because military 
needs will be great and life comparatively 
comfortable. It will be manifestly unfair to 
these men and women to foist upon them 
a system of socialized medicine and political 
peonage, while they are working and dying 
to rid the world of the cruel yoke of regi- 
mentation as practiced upon other people of 
the earth. 

The American Bar Association at its annual 
meeting in Chicago in August last year con- 
demned Federal control of the practice of 
medicine. Impartial newspapers throughout 
the land have pointed out the vicious impli- 
cations of this bill particularly insofar as it 
relates to the practice of medicine. We have 
a duty to perform to those at home and 
abroad to see to it that American medicine 
is kept free from the taint of politics and 
the deadening hand of bureaucratic control. 

Let us all become true sentinels in the 
watchtowers of a free and untrammeled 
America. Let us see to it that the flag of 
personal initiative shall not be dragged down 
from the mast of private enterprise by the 
dirty hands of the disciples of Karl Marx, and 
in its stead run up the red rag of socialized 
medicine and State socialism. 


States 


Prophet With Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 
3, 1944: 

PROPHET WITH HONOR 

Just 20 years ago Woodrow Wilson's life 

came toanend. The spirit which animated 
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perhaps, as 
triumph. 

It was the cor 
like men, cann ) 
Saw the earth round and int 
its freedom and _ security i ibl 
When he first set out to preach this doctrir 
to the American people 
at Indianapolis in September 
fellow citizens Germany 
tempt that again, whether we are in the 
League of Nations or not, we will join to 
prevent it We do not stand off and see 
murder done. We do not profess to be the 
champions of liberty and then consent t 
liberty destroyed We are not the friends 
and advocates of free government and then 
willing to stand by and see free government 
die before our eyes.” 

Woodrow Wilson 
people a national 
In that spirit, 


he said in a spee 
1919: “F 


should ever 


»> See 


evoked in the American 
exaltation never equaled 
a spirit of immolation, he led 
us into war But with vict , exalta 
tion faded. We failed forward the 
high purposes he had avowed. For that de- 
fault we today the terrible pen- 
alty His words have fresh for 
and meaning for us now We may 
again century ago 

the future 
rmula must not again g 
direction and the 


to carry 


are paying 
he f resaw ' 
as we did a quarter 
the letter of his formula for 
the spirit of that f 
unheeded. The 
clear. 


In the Nation—More Light on the 
Separation of Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. 
the article appearing in the New York 
Times entitled “In the Nation” under 
date of February 3, 1944, written by 
Arthur Krock presents some pertinent 
facts relating to the soldier-vote bill. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
article in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD as a part of my observa- 
tion: 


Mr. Speaker, 


IN THE NATION—More LIGHT ON THE 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 2—In the last 24 
hours there have been three important de- 
velopments in the congressional struggle over 
methods to poll the armed 
year’s elections. These 
ularly for the citizens of New York State, 
the difficulties in working out a device that 
is both effective and legal. If they could be 
explained to the membe-s of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, and the merchant sea- 
service, they might assure better comprehen- 
sion of the reality of the issue by those in the 
armed services who have said they are fight- 
ing to maintain institutions at home. 

The first development was a telegram from 
Governor Dewey to Senator Brinces in answer 
to a request for his counsel. After saying 
that “every citizen of New York can and must 
have an opportunity to vote,” 


forces in this 
illuminate, partic- 
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out that the State constitution forbids de- 
nial of voting rights because of military serv- 
ice, the Governor offered another fact about 
the State constitution. 

“Any ballot authorized by 
telegraphed, “which would not list State, 
county, rer local offices would be in- 
complete and not in accordance with the pro- 
visions” (of the State’charter). “Therefore 
it would be incumbent upon the New York 
Legislature,” concluded the Governor, “to 
make available to every citizen in the armed 
forces from the State of New York a full and 
complete State ballot.” 

Since no administration measure meets 
this requirement, the implicit question is 
whether New York citizens, in and out of the 
services, want Congress to attempt to super- 
vene their Constitution by statute in a cate- 
gory specifically reserved to New York by 
the Federal Constitution. 

The second development was dramatic and 
came in a speech by Senator Brooks, of Illi- 
nois, many-times wounded and decorated 
veteran of World War No. 1. “Senators say 
they want the soldier to vote,” he exclaimed. 
“What soldier do they want to vote? All 
soldiers? Oh, no, they do not. That is not 
what they are providing in this Federal bal- 
lot. There are at least 2,000,000 young men 
in this Army [and Navy] not yet 21 years of 
age. They would not get a vote.” 


Congress,” he 


and ot 


TO THOSE UNDER 21 


Then warming to his theme he said: 

“Will they say to me, ‘We cannot do 60 
under the Constitution?’ Neither can we 
give the others the right to vote under the 
Constitution. If we are to violate the Consti- 
tution, let us go the whole way, and let us 
give all the boys a chance to vote. * * * 

“I heard it suggested the other day that we 
tell the boys who fought at Tarawa, the 
marines with arms or legs off, that the Con- 
stitution denies them a vote. Yes, I say, tell 
it to them, for most of them were under 
21. * * * But let us not tell the fathers 
and mothers of America that the Congress is 
trying to give the soldiers a vote when we 
deny it to at least 2,000,000 of the cream of 
this Nation’s young manhood.” 

For, just as it is a fact that regulation of 
voting is a right reserved to the States by the 
Constitution, so it is a fact that nearly every 
State requires that a voter shall have at- 
tained the age of 21. If Congress by statute 
can supervene the first, it can surely super- 
vene the second. 

Another enlightening development was the 
announcement by Senator Byrrp on the floor 
today of steps being taken by Virginia to poll 
its uniformed citizens and yet maintain its 
legal right to manage that function. He 
informed the Senate that Governor Darden 
has asked the general assembly at Rich- 
mond to waive poll-tax payment and registra- 
tion as voting requirements, to provide that 
State members of the armed forces shall vote 
in the primary elections (something no ad- 
ministration bill does, although primary re- 
sults in a number of States are tantamount 
to election results), and to accept applica- 
tions for a ballot (to be sent to those in 
uniform) by any friend or relative at home. 


TIME FOR STATE ACTION 


Thus, 9 months before general election day, 
one State already is arranging for all the 
voting easements which advocates of the 
Federal ballot prophesied would not be forth- 
coming. All States have ample time to do as 
much, and telegrams to Senator Byrrp from 
the governors of most of them pledge similar 
action. 

These were developments which help to 
explain the renewed hope which prevailed to- 
day that it wil not be necessary to demolish 
a basic section of the Constitution, a corner- 
stone of the system of the separation of 
powers, in order to collect and count the 


votes of those in the armed services who are 
citizens of the several States. Numerous 
governors who replied to Mr. Byrrn’s inquiry 
replied that they merely await the action of 
Congress to bring their voting machinery into 
conformity, provided this action does not 
include an attempt to take away by statute 
their rights under the Federal Constitution 
or a direction that they violate their own 
State charters. 

The hope of adjustment centered round a 
proposal that the United States ballot com- 
mission be empowered, when a majority 
found that State arrangements were inade- 
quate, to send Federal ballots to uniformed 
citizens of such States, to be returned to the 
States for counting. That course would hold 
within narrow limits the supervention of 
States’ rights, and it would be founded on 
wartime acts which permit certain legal re- 
laxations if they are found essential to the 
most effective prosecution of the war. It 
would be constitutional infraction, but the 
minimum, 


Tribute to Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following communica- 
tion which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 3, 1944: 

TRIBUTE TO WILSON—A COMMUNICATION 


On the death of Woodrow Wilson, February 
8, 1923, the nations of the world paid tribute, 
all nations except Germany. It remained 
silent. It is interesting, too, to note that 
the Republic of France addressed “to the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
the homage of its sentiments of profound 
sorrow.” Perhaps in eliminating all refer- 
ence to the Senate all the people of that 
Republic some 20 years ago realized that be- 
cause of the action of a minority of that 
body another and crushing war was bound to 
result. 

When Woodrow Wilson set forth on his 
fateful tour in September 1919 to deliver 30 
scheduled speeches he was warned that “his 
life might be the forfeit of his enterprise.” 
He replied, “I would forfeit my life to attain 
the end I seek.” 

The fame of Woodrow Wilson, said Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, “depends upon an un- 
conquerable idea, 80 greatly conceived and 
set forth that it must continue to grow and 
is now growing into new and finer form, and 
his fame must grow with it into whatever 
bright renown it may contain.” 


SERVICE TO MANKIND 


In speaking once to youth, Wilson said, 
“We die but once, and we die without dis- 
tinction if we are not willing to die the death 
of sacrifice. Honor and distinction come only 
as rewards for service to mankind.” 

Wilson tried desperately to warn our 
country of the coming of the Second World 
War. At Omaha, Nebr., he said “Stop for a 
moment to think about the next war. For 
I can predict with absolute certainty that 
within another generation there will be an- 
other world war if the nations of the world 
do not concert the method by which to 
prevent it. What shall I call it? The final 
war? It might be the final arrest, though I 
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pray only the temporary arrest, of civiliza- 
tion itself; and America has, if I may t 
the liberty of saying s0, a greater inter 
in the prevention of that war than any other 
nation. America is less exhausted by the 
recent war than the other belligerents; s} 
is not exhausted at all. America ‘tas pa 
for the war that has gone by less heavi! 
in proportion to her wealth, than the ot 
nations. America still has free capi 
enough for its own industries and for 
industries of the other countries that hay 
to build their industries anew. 


4 


EUROPE’S DEPLETED RESOURCES 


“The next war would have to be paid for 
in American blood and American mon: 
The Nation of all nations that is most inter- 
ested to prevent the recurrence of what has 
already happened is the Nation which wou 
assuredly have to bear the brunt of that gr 
catastrophe. It is not likely that, with t 
depleted resources of the great fighting na- 
tions of Europe, there will be another war 
soon, but unless we concert measures to pre- 
vent it, there will be another and a final 
war, just about the time these children come 
to maturity; and it is our duty to look in 
the face the real circumstances of the world 
in order that we may not be unfaithful to 
the great duty which America undertook in 
the hour and day of her birth. The next 
time will come; it will come while this gen- 
eration is living, and the children will be 
sacrificed upon the altar of that war.” 

It has come and those children are now 
men and are fighting. 

Wilson faced a tremendous campaign of 
opposition. Simultaneously billboards and 
newspapers blazed forth with advertisements 
similar to the following: Shall we bind our- 
selves to the war-breeding Covenant? It im- 
pairs American sovereignty, surrenders the 
Monroe Doctrine, flouts Washington's warn- 
ing, entangles us in European and Asiatic 
intrigues, sends our boys to fight throughout 
the world by order of a league, the evil thing 
with a holy name, League for the Preservation 
of American Independence. 

Little wonder, therefore, that at St. Louis 
in September 1919, Woodrow Wilson made 
this prophetic statement, “I feel like asking 
the Secretary of War to get the boys who wen 
across the water to fight, together on some 
field where I could go and see them, and I 
would stand up before them and say, ‘Boys 
I told you before you went across the seas 
that this was a war against wars, and I did 
my best to fulfill the promise, but I am 
obliged to come to you in mortification and 
shame and say I have not been able to fulfill 
the promise. You are betrayed. You fought 
for something that you did not get. And the 
glory of the armies and the navies of thr 
United States is gone like a dream in the 
night, and there ensues upon it, in the suit- 
able darkness of the night, the nightmare 
dread which lay upon the nations before this 
war came, and there will come some time, in 
the vengeful providence of God, another 
struggle in which, not a few hundred thou- 
sand fine men from America will have to die, 
but as many millions as are necessary to ac- 
complish the final freedom of the peoples of 
the world.’” 

On Armistice Sunday, 1923, he spoke his 
last public words, “I am not one of those 
that have the least anxiety about the triumph 
of the principles I have stood for. I have 
seen fools resist Providence before and I have 
seen their destruction, as will come upon 
these again—utter destruction and contempt 
That we shall prevail is as sure as that God 
reigns!” 

MELVIN D. HILDRETH, 
Chairman, Washington Committee, 
League of Nations Association. 
WASHINGTON, February 1, 








Tax Information for Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, due to the confusion that exists 
in the Federal tax system over regula- 
tions relating to tax liability of farmers, 
Mr. A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, requested me to submit a number 
of pertinent questions on the subject to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
This was done, and I am, therefore, ask- 
leave to print the Commissioner’s 
reply to Mr. Glover as a part of these 
remarks: 


ing 


JANUARY 22, 1944. 

A. J. GLOVER, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Dear Mr. GLover: Your letter of December 
8, 1943, to Hon. A. H. ANDRESEN, House of 
Represetatives, Washington, D. C., together 
with the list of questions enclosed there- 
with, has been referred to this office for con- 
sideration and reply. 

The enclosure mentioned presents a num- 
I of questions on the use of the capital 
gain-and-loss provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code as they apply to the sale of 
farm property. You express a desire to 
upply the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman with 
reliable information on this subject and 
ask that the answers be furnished in time for 
publication in the issue of February 26, 1944. 

Your questions indicate that they were 
inspired by the provisions of section 117 (j) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as added by 
section 151 of the Revenue Act of 1942, re- 
ting to gains and losses from involuntary 
conversion and from the sale or exchange 
of certain property used in the trade or 
usiness. This provision of the law reads 
is follows: 

“(1) Definition of property used in the 
trade or business: For the purposes of this 
ibsection, the term ‘property used in the 
rade or business’ means property used in 
trade or business, of a character which 
s subject to the allowance for depreciation 
rovided in section 23 (1), held for more 
han 6 months, and real property used in 
the trade or business, held for more than 6 
months, which is not (A) property of a kind 
which would properly be includible in the 
inventory of the taxpayer if on hand at the 
cl property 


T 
avai 


the 


lose of the taxable year, or (B) 
held by the taxpayer primarily for sale to 
ustomers in the ordinary course of his trade 
ir business. 

“(2) General rule: If, during the taxable 
year, the recognized gains upon sales or ex- 
changes of property used in the trade or 
business, plus the recognized gains from the 
compulsory or involuntary conversion (as a 
result of destruction in whole or in part, theft 
or seizure, or an exercise of the power of 
requisition or condemnation, or the threat or 
imminence thereof) of property used in the 
trade or business and Capital assets held for 
more than 6 months into other property or 
money, exceed the recognized losses from 
such sales, exchanges, and conversions, such 
gains and losses shall be considered as gains 
and losses from sales or exchanges of capital 
assets held for more than 6 months. If such 
gains do not exceed such losses, such gains 
and losses shall not be considered as gains and 
losses from sales or exchanges of capital as- 
sets. For the purposes of this paragraph— 





“(A) In determining under this paragraph 
whether gains exceed losses, the gains and 
losses described therein shall be included 
only if and to the extent taken into account 
in computing net income, except that subsec- 
tions (b) and (d) shall not apply. 

“(B) Losses upon the destruction, in whole 
or in part, theft or seizure, or requisition or 
condemnation of property used in the trade 
or business or capital assets held for more 
than 6 months shall be considered losses from 
a compulsory or involuntary conversion.” 

The questions which you submit read as 
follows: 

“A. For tax returns made on the Cash basis 
is only 50 percent of the profit taxable and 
is the entire loss, if any, deductible in the 
following cases: 

1. (a) When the farm itself is sold? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns on im- 
provements, must he compute it for the years 
held and deduct same from the original cost 
before computing his profit or loss? 


2. (a) When a piece of farm machinery is 
sold? 
(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 


preciation in previous tax returns, must he 
compute it for the years held and deduct it 
from the original cost? 

3. (a) When breeding or work stock is sold 
that the farmer has purchased? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns, must he 
compute it for the years held and deduct it 
from the original cost? 

4. (a) When breeding or work stock 
sold that has been raised on the farm? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns, must he 
compute it for the years held and deduct it 
from the original cost? 

“B. For tax returns made on the accrual 
basis is only 50 percent of the profit taxable, 
and is the entire loss, if any, deductible in 
each of the cases cited above under ‘A’? 

“C. We have recommended in the past that 
a farmer keep his inventory of breeding cattle 
on a standard basis of, say, $150 for purebred 
cows without regard to age or length of time 
in herd, with heifers under 1 year at half 
this, and with calves at one-quarter. This 
same method has been suggested for grain 
and hay raised on the farm, carrying them at 
the same rate per bushel or per ton from 
year to year. In this way the inventory 
would show the condition of the farm from 
year to year, and actual sale when made 
would show the profit or loss 

“Would this method of inventory be ac- 
cepted for rendering income-tax returns, it 
being assumed that the same method is fol- 
lowed year after year?” 

, It is to be observed that the portion of the 
law quoted above is but 1 of the 10 subsec- 
tions composing section 117 relating to capi- 
tal gains and losses and that it does not 
purport to prescribe rules for the determina- 
tion of the taxable profit or deductible los: 
with respect to the sale or exchange of any 
particular property. In substance, subsection 
(j) merely provides a modification of the 
subsection (a) definition of “capital assets” 
so as to require properties expressly excluded 
by that definition to be treated as capital 
assets held for more than 6 months under 
the particular circumstances described by 
such modification. The tax consequences of 
sales or exchanges of capital assets are con- 
trolled by subsections (b) to (i), inclusive. 

For the purpose of illustrating the operfa- 
tion of section 117 (j), assume that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, an individual was the owner of 4 
fully equipped farm consisting of farm land, 
farm residence, farm improvements, and 
farnmr machinery. He was also the owner of 
various corporate stocks and bonds. All of 
such property had been held for more than 6 
months. During the year he operates the 


is 
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farm and also sells the corporate stocks and 
bonds, realizing gains on all K Sales and 
losses On all bond sales. Also during the ye 
a farm tractor is struck by lightning and 
completely destroyed The insurance re 
ceived exceeds the depreciated base of the 
tractor thus reflecting a gain re d from 
the involuntary conversion of property used 
in the trade or business held for more than 
6 months. In December he sells the farm 
land, farm residence, farm improvements 
farm machinery, and all crops raised duri1 
the year, realizing gains on the farnr land 
farm residence, and crops, and losses on the 
farm improvements and farm machinery 
In filing his income and Victory tax re- 


turn for 1943, such a taxpayer treat 
these transactions as follows: 

(a) Crops: The total receipts would be re- 
ported in Form 1040F, schedule of farm in- 
come, or in schedule C (2) on page 2 of Form 
1040. In either case, the net profit loss 
from the operation of tl farm business 
would be reflected in item 8 on page 1 of 
return Form 1040. 

(b) Corporation stocks, corporate 
and farm residence: All of these items con- 
stitute capital assets as that term is defined 
in section 117 (a). Accordingly, the gains 
and losses realized upon their sale would be 
reported as long-term capital gains and losses 
in schedule B (Form 1040) and, since the 
taxpayer in this illustration is an individual 
only 50 percent of such gains and losses would 
be taken into account in computing net capi- 
tal gain, or net capital loss, and net income 

(c) Farm land, farm improvements, farm 
machinery, and farm tractor 

1. The farm land here clearly constitutes 
real property used in the trade or business, 
held for more than 6 months, which t 
(A) property of a kind which would properly 
be includible in the inventory of the tax- 
payer if on hand at the close of the taxable 


+7} 
would 


or 
ie 


the 


bonds 


is n 


year, or (B) property held by the taxpayer! 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordi- 
nary course of his trade or business, and, 
likewise, 

2. The farm improvements, farm machin- 
ery and farm tractor here constitute prop- 
erty used in the trade or business, of a char- 
acter which is subject to the allowance for 
depreciation provided in section 23 (1), held 
for more than 6 months, within the meaning 
of the definition of property used in the trade 
or business as contained in section 117 (J) 
(1) 

If the gain realized on the sale of the farm 
land plus the gain realized from the involun- 
tary conversion of the farm tractor exceed 
the aggregate of the losses sustained on the 
sale of the farm improvements and farm 
machinery, all of this property would be 
treated the same as capital assets held for 
more than 6 months and the gain realized 
and losses sustained would be reported on 
schedule B (Form 1040) with the sales of cor- 


porate stock, corporate bonds, and farm resl- 


dence as long-term capital gains and losses 
only 50 percent of such gains and l es being 
taken into account. If the summary of cap- 
ital gains and losses shown on schedule B 
(Form 1040) reflects a net long-term capital 
gain, the amount thereof would be entered as 
item 6 (a) on page 1 of Form 1040; since 
there are no short-term capital gains or losses 


in this illustration, the net long-term capital 
gain would also represent the net capital gain. 
If, however, such summary reflects a net cap- 
ital loss, the amount of such loss to be entered 
as item 6 (a) on page 1 of Form 1040 would be 
limited to (1) the net amount of such loss or 
(2) the net income, computed 


wit 


hout re 


gard to capital gains or losse or (3) $1,000 
whichever is smallest. 
If on the other hand, the losses su 


on the sale of the farm in 
farm machinery aggregate an amount which 
exceeds the gain realized on the sale of the 
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gain realized from the in- 
n of the farm tractor, 


S property would be treated as a 


e of thi 
capita and 100 percent of the gain 
realized and ik S sustained would be re- 
ported at the bottom of schedule B (Form 
1040) as resulting from the sale or exchange 
property pital assets. The 
ult shown by this part of the schedule 
tal net g: yuld be entered as 

1 6 (b) on page 1 of Form 1040 

The above illustration is equally applicable 
tc the case of a corporation, or an estate, or 
a trust, insofar as it demonstrates the proper 
application of the provisions of section 117 (4) 
of the code. However, the tax consequen: 
under the other subsections of section 117 
would be materially different in the case of a 
corporation since a corporation must at all 
times take into account 100 percent of the 
capital gains and losses and may deduct the 
losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets 
only to the extent of the gains from such sales 
or exchanges 

The illustration is limited to cases in which 
the seller at the time of the sale is (1) the 
owner and operator of the farm or (2) the 
owner and lessor of the farm and improve- 
ments, provided, the leasing and management 
of leased properties occupies the time and at- 
tention of the owner sufficiently to constitute 
such leasing and management as his trade or 
business. Farm lands and improvements not 
used in the owner's trade or business would 
constitute capital assets within the meaning 
of section 117 (a) of the code. 

In every case where the gain realized or loss 
sustained is recognized for income-tax pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of 
section 112 of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
computations of such gains or losses must 
comply with the requirements of section 113 
of such code. Section 113 (b) (1) provides, 
among other things, that “Proper adjustment 
in respect of the property shall in all cases be 
made * * * (B) in respect of any 
period since February 28, 1913, for exhaustion, 
wear and tear [depreciation], obsolescence, 
amortization, and depletion, to the extent al- 
lowed (but not less than the amount allow- 
able) under this chapter or prior income tax 
laws * * *.” It follows that in comput- 
ing the amount of the gain or loss to be recog- 
nized under section 117, the cost or other basis 
o< the property must be decreased by the total 
amount of depreciation which has been al- 
lowed, or which should have been allowed, for 
all prior years. (See sec. 29.113 (b) (I)-1 of 
Regulations 111.) 

The fact that the taxpayer files his income- 
tax returns on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis instead of the accrual basis 
would have no bearing upon either the com- 
putation of capital gains or losses or upon 
their treatment for income-tax purposes. 
The gross income of a taxpayer reporting on 
the cash receipts and disbursements basis 
consists of 

(a) all amounts received or constructively 
received in connection with the operation of 
a business or profession, the ownership (not 
sale or exchange) of property, and the per- 
formance of personal services; plus 

(b) the net gains or profits realized on 
the sale or exchange of property not coming 
within the ordinary course of his trade or 
business; less 

(c) the net losses sustained on the sale or 
exchange of property not coming within the 
ordinary course of his trade or business. 

From such gross income he may deduct— 

(a) All amounts actually disbursed for 
business expense, salaries and wages, inter- 
est, taxes, etc.; and 

(b) depreciation and depletion of business 
property; and 

(c) the net amounts of casualty losses. 

He may not deduct, among other things, 
amounts paid for increasing the capital value 
or for making good the depreciation of 


asset 


other than c: 


in or loss v 








property, since such amounts enter into the 
computation of the gain or loss realized on 
a subsequent sale or exchange of such prop- 
erty. See section 29.24-2 of Regulations 111. 

Though the provisions of section 117 of 
the Code are unaffected by the question of 
whether the return is filed on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis or on the 

fual basis, it may become necessary in 
some cases to consider the basis of the re- 
turn in order to determine whether, under 
one of the various elections granted, par- 
ticularly to farmers, the taxpayer has treated 
some particular type of property as capital 
assets or as property held for sale in the 
ordinary course of the taxpayer’s business. 
Livestock acquired for draft, breeding, or 
dairy purposes is property of this type. 

A farmer may elect to file his income-tax 
returns on either the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis or on the accrual basis, 
ind he has the right of electing to include 
in his inventories livestock acquired for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes which 
would otherwise be treated as capital assets 
subject to depreciation 

Were it not for the above-described priv- 
ileges or rights of election, the farmer, live- 
stock raiser, or dairyman would be required 
to make his income-tax returns on the ac- 
crual basis and on this basis he would be 
required to treat as capital assets subject to 
depreciation all livestock acquired or raised 
and retained for draft, breeding, or dairy pur- 
poses, and not for sale. This method enjoys 
the advantage of being simple, direct, and 
sound from the economic standpoint, par- 
ticularly where raising livestock for sale or 
dairying is the principal business activity. 
Recognizing the difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual cost of raising livestock and other 
farm products, the income-tax regulations 
provide an optional inventory method, the 
“farm-price method,” which provides for the 
valuation of inventories at market price less 
direct cost of disposition. When adopted, 
the “farm price method” serves a dual pur- 
pose. It furnishes the inventory value of 
livestock raised for sale and the capital value 
of livestock raised and retained for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes, and not for sale 
since the cost or other basis of livestock re- 
tained for capital purposes would be its in- 
ventory value on the date of its conversion 
to such purposes. The bookkeeping me- 
chanics are simple since it is only necessary 
that the inventory value of the livestock 
converted to capital purposes and set up in 
a capital account subject to depreciation be 
excluded from the opening inventory of the 
year of such conversion, 

A farmer, livestock raiser, or dairyman who 
has filed his income-tax returns on the ac- 
crual basis as described above should experi- 
ence no difficulty in applying the provisions 
of section 117 (j) of the code to a sale of 
livestock. If the livestock, whether pur- 
chased or raised and retained for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes, has been capital- 
ized properly, it would constitute property 
used in the trade or business of a character 
subject to depreciation and as such it would 
be accorded the same treatment as the farm 
machinery. If, however, the livestock was 
purchased or raised for sale, it would be an 
inventoriable item and as such would not 
be a capital asset within the purview of 
either subsection (a) or subsection (j) of 
section 117. 

The farmer, livestock raiser, or dairyman 
who is filing his income-tax returns on the 
accrual basis has the right under section 
29.22 (a)-—7 of regulations 111 of electing to 
include in his inventory of livestock raised or 
purchased for sale all livestock acquired for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes and not 
for sale, instead of treating the livestock ac- 
quired for such latter purposes as capital 
assets subject to depreciation. Such a tax- 
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payer is treating all of his livestock ex 
as if it had all been raised or purchase; 
sale, and therefore includible in his in, 
tories, and consequently he may not 
such livestock for the purposes of se 
117 (j) of the code as being property 
in the trade or business of a character s) 
ject to depreciation. 

The farmer, livestock raiser, or dair 
who is filing his income-tax returns on 
cash receipts and disbursements bz t 
not for the purposes of section 117 (j) of 
code treat any of the livestock which he | 
raised as property used in the trade or | 
ness. Such a taxpayer, by his method of 
counting, will have charged against inc 
the entire cost of raising such livestock, t! 
leaving any of such livestock which may | 
been retained for drait, breeding, or da 
purposes in exactly the same position as t 
livestock raised for sale. Any livestock pu 
chased for draft, breeding, or dairy purposs 
which has actually been capitalized and s 
jected to depreciation, will constitute pro; 
erty used in the trade or business within t 
purview of section 117 (j). However, if s1 
l‘'vestock is treated in the same manne: 
livestock purchased for sale, it would loss 
character as a capital asset for all purp 

From the foregoing it is to be observed th 
the sole question to be determined is whe 
as a fact the taxpayer, in his books of acc: 
and for income-tax purposes, has treated thx 
livestock acquired for draft, breeding, or da 
purposes as capital assets subject to depre 
tion or in the same manner as he treats li 
stock acquired for sale. 

The answer to your question (C) is “N 
Section 29.22 (c)-2 of Regulations 111 and 
the corresponding provisions of all prior reg- 
ulations prohibit the use of the so-called 
constant-price method of valuing inventories 
These regulations have been approved in a 
long line of court decisions. For an early 
case see Lucas v. Kansas City Structural Si 
Co. (281 U. S. 264), disapproving inventories 
valued on the so-called base-stock method 
a variation of the constant-price method 
which is even less objectionable since it ap- 
plies the constant prices only to what 
deemed to be the normal quantity or bas 
stock. As to this method the Supreme Court 
stated in part as follows: 

“It is not contested that if inventories 
necessary in order to determine the com- 
pany’s income, the base-stock method d 
not fulfill the desiderata. The Feder 
income-tax system is based upon an annual 
accounting period. This requires that gains 
or losses be accounted for in the year in whic! 
they are realized. The purpose of the inven- 
tories is to assign to each period its profits 
and losses, In years of rising prices the b: 
stock method causes an understatement 
income; for it disregards the gains actually 
realized through liquidation of low-price 
stock on a high-price market. In times « 
falling prices it causes an overstatement 
income; for it ignores the losses which res! 
from the consumption of high-price st 
This method may, like many reserves which 
businessmen set up on their books for their 
Own purposes, serve to equalize the results 
operations during a series of years. But it is 
inconsistent with the annual accounting re- 
quired by Congress for income-tax purposes 
It results in offsetting an inventory gain of 
1 year against an inventory loss of another, 
obscures the true gain or loss of the tax year, 
and, thus, misrepresents the facts. It does 
not conform with the general or best ac- 
counting methods and is apparently obsolete 
The company disclaims any defense of the 
base-stock method; and the lower court d.s- 
approved it.” 

Very truly yours, 
RoBERT E. HANNEGAN 
Commissioner. 








Article by Rt. Rev. Fulton Sheen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I desire to include the following 
article by the Right Reverend Fulton 
Sheen, which appeared in the local press 
recently: 

No country in the world has contributed 
as much to fascism Russia. For it was 

y through the Soviets giving the Nazis 

e green light in the pact of 1939 that the 
Nazis were able to extend their form of 
fascism all over Europe 

Furthermore, Stalin has already declared 
! elf in favor of fascism. In a telegram to 
Hitler he said, “Our friendship is sealed with 
blood.” Molotov told Von Ribbentrop, 
Fascism is only a matter of taste.” 
issia’s condemnation of the Vatican 
grounds of being Fascist is quite ex- 
cusable and pardonable. Russia is the only 

tion in the world outside of Germany that 
does not permit freedom of press and free- 


as 





on 


dom of religion. It, therefore, never per- 
mitted to be circulated within its borders 


of the Vatican’s statements condemning 
iscism and nazi-ism. Having never heard of 
them through its rigorous censorship, it can 
therefore be excused of being ignorant of 
nem 
Every other nation on the face of the earth 
knows that the Vatican condemned fascism 
in an encyclical written in Italian, nazi-ism 
in an encyclical written in German, and com- 
munism in an encyclical written in Latin. 


To the land, therefore, that allows no in- 
filtration of religion we should apply the 
word of the Saviour on the cross, ‘Father, 


forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
Their condemnation is born of ignorance. 
The argument of the Soviets is rather 


puerile. They accuse the Vatican of fascism 
because jit “maintained silence when Italy 
attacked France in June 1940.” Does that 


make the Vatican Communist because the 
Vatican was silent when Russia invaded Fin- 
land and Poland? And, incidentally, what 
was Russia doing for France in 1940, particu- 
larly since it was bound to France by a treaty? 
The Soviets next accuse the Vatican of 
endorsing the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. 
This is just as untrue as to say that the 
Vatican has endorsed the Soviet conquest 
f the Baltics. The facts are: (1) When Mus- 
solini ordered the illumination of Rome to 
celebrate the Abyssinian victory, the only 
dark spot in Rome was the Vatican; (2) when 
Mussolini ordered all bells in Italy to ring at 
3:15 p. m. the date of the conquest, the 
Vatican bells were silent; (3) Pius XI rebuked 
the Fascist press for distorting his address 
to the nurses on August 22, 1935, to make 
it appear that he favored the conquest; (4) 
when Mussolini used s*rong efforts to have 
Pius XI crown Victor Emmanuel as Em- 
peror of Abyssinia, the Holy Father refused. 
The Soviets further charged the Vatican 
with complicity with fascism in Spain. The 
facts are: (1) The Vatican attitude toward 
Spain was dictated not by political but by 
religious considerations. If the Communist- 
Republican group had supported religion or 
was indifferent to it instead of destroying 
20,000 religious buildings, while the nation- 
alists persecuted it, the Vatican would have 
favored the Republicans; (2) had the Re- 
publicans maintained neutrality toward re- 
ligion as did the popular front in France the 





Vatican would have remained neutral; (3) 
if tomorrow the Falangists persecuted religion 
and burned churches and a new party de- 
fended religion, the Vatican would condemn 
the Falangists and, let it be repeated, solely 
on religious grounds and not on political 
grounds; (4) the Holy Father refused to join 
Italy and Germany in recognizing the insur- 
gent leaders as the legitimate government of 
Spain; (5) when the refugees of Spanish per- 
secution did come to Rome he blessed them 
for defending religion, reminding them that 
their politics were bad, warning that inten- 
tions less pure, selfish interests, and mere 
party feeling may easily enter into, cloud, and 
change the morality of what is being done 

It does little gcod however to discuss 
fascism. The term once had a very definite 
connotation; namely, the absorption of the 
individual into the state es communism is 
the absorption of the individual into the 
class and nazi-ism is the absorption of the 
individual into the race There is therefore 
no essential difference in ideology between 
the three. In the hands of the Communists, 
however, the term “fascism” is now one of 
abuse to cover all who are anti-Communist. 

As a matter of fact fascism is really com- 
munism in its dotage. Communism is the 
Asiatic form of fascism and fascism is the 
European form of communism. There is as 
little difference between communism and 
fascism as there is between burglary and lar- 
ceny. 

The Soviets use words very cleverly. As 
they massacred Jews under the name Trotsky- 
ite, so they label all anti-Communists as 
Fascists. In this sense of the term the 
church is Fascist, but by the same distorted 
language it is Communist because it is anti- 
Nazi and anti-Fascist. The Vatican within 
the last 6 months has been called Commu- 
nist by the Nazis, Fascist by the Communists, 
and anti-Fascist by the Fascists. They all 
mean the same thing—namely, the Vatican is 
opposed to antireligious ideology. When 
the Vatican condemned the attempt of Ger- 
many to nazify Europe, the Soviets were 
silent because religion played into their hands 
at that time. But now when Russia is about 
to barbarize Europe it condemns the Vatican, 
for the Vatican is the only moral force left 
standing between Europe and barbarism. 

The Soviet condemnation of the Vatican is 
merely an item in a pattern which Russia is 
skillfully working out. It is of one piece with 
the recent Soviet condemnation of the British 
for their alleged attempt to make a separate 
peace with Germany. It thus prepared for 
its own infidelity by accusing a spouse of 
infidelity. Having accused the political order 
of connivance with the enemy, it now 
accuses religion. Thus does Russia prepare 
both politically and religiously for alienating 
itself from the Allies and making a separate 
peace with Germany. 

The charge against the Vatican is no great 
surprise. Everyone who knows Russia knew 
it was coming. What was unexpected, how- 
ever, was its timing. The fact tht it should 
come now rather than a month later proves 
how confident Russia really is in its ability to 
control Europe. As Russia already served 
notice that America and Great Britain may 
not interfere in the question of Poland, so 
now it serves notice on religion that it may 
not interfere in the question of Europe. 
Lenin once boasted, “The next country we 
will make Communist will be Spain. Then 
we will burn Europe from both ends.” The 
firebrands of the house of European Christian 
civilization are lighted by the article in 
Izvestia. 

Within the last 2 years there can be found 
no record of Russia’s condemning Nazis. Not 
even in the Moscow or Tehran declarations, 
Stalin does not hate nazi-ism or the German 
Army. 

He hates only Hitler. Harry Hopkins 
quoted him to that effect in November 1941. 
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In November 1942 Stalin sa “The de- 
struction of all German military f 
inadvisable from the point of view f the 
victor.” In July 1943 he permitted the free 
German committee to broadcast : : Ger- 
many to “recall the German troops to the 
Reich’s frontiers and embark upon pe 
negotiations 

Every day Russia is feeding Gert vith 
broadcasts saying, “Save your army It is t 
foundation and security of your survival 


It is therefore not at all 
Hitler is overthrown from 
make separate peace with 


unlikely that once 
within Stalin will 
the German mili 





tary staff. Perhaps that is why the word 
“unconditional surrender” were left out of 
the Tehran declaration. 

The danger facing Europe is not bolshe- 
vism as Hitler says. It is “communazi-ism,” 
the union of Pilate and Herod for condemn- 


ing Christ to death 

On the whole, these false cor 
by Russia of Great Britain and 
may produce much good. They 
the American people to a realization that 
Stalin is not a between George Wash- 
ington and Sir Galahad. Furtherm they 


lemnations 
Vatican 


arouse 


the 


may 


cross 


re 





may convince us that no nation which de- 
nies freedom of speech and religion to its 
own citizens can be counted on to give to 
other nations those rights which its own 
people do not enjoy 

Stalin is very clever One of his cleverest 
tricks was to tell the President at Tehrar 
that there was a plot against his life. 


Churchill refus 
President 


d to fall for the idea but the 





took up residence with Stalin. 
One cannot help but recall the time when 
Russia was fooled by that same plot trick 
when Alexander came to France after the 
Napoleonic defeat to impose peace on de- 
feated France. Talleyrand of France said to 
him: “There is a plot against your life. Do 
not stay with your own people. Come and 
stay with me.” And Talleyrand got what he 
wanted in the treaty 

The time is now 5 minutes to 12. America 
must be prepared for Russia's defection from 


the common cause and for the de-Christia: 


nl- 
zation of Europe. The time is not far distant 


when the press of America will take from 
its files the stirring words of the President 
of the United States: “The Soviet Union is 
a dictatorship as cruel and as absolute as 
any other dictatorship on the face of the 
earth.” 





Mustering-Out Pay for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always stood for generous provision 
and realistic benefits for our servicemen. 
I shall always stand for generous provi- 
sion for the members of our armed forces. 

Because of the niggardly provision 
made for our servicemen in the confer- 
ence report on the recent mustering-out- 
pay bill, I registered my protest by voting 
against the conference report. However, 
I voted for the mustering-out-pay bill 
as amended when it originally came 
fore the House. 

In connection therewith I am pleased 
to set forth a letter ju ived frora 
Mr. T. C. Radde, editor of the Sparta 
Herald and 


be- 


t rec 


publisher of the Monroe 
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County Democrat, of Sparta, Wis., who 
sets forth the feeling of the people back 
home on this question: 


MONROE CouNTY PUBLISHERS, INC., 
Sparta, Wis., January 31, 1944. 
Congressman WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Nashington, D.C. 

Dear BILut: I note with satisfaction your 
vote against the $300 mustering-out pay for 
servicemen. To me that was just a mere 
hand-out as a mustering-out sop to honor- 
ably discharged war veterans, including the 
sick and disabled. The policy of the present 
administration toward the servicemen has 
always been very niggardly, as you will note 
by the veto of the first bonus bill for World 
War No. 1 vets. When they can boondoggle 
away billions in South America for rehabili- 
tation, and send billions more to the occu- 
pied countries, why is it only the veterans 
and always the veterans who must bear the 
brunt of the New Deal administration’s sole 
economy? While the man going overseas 
probably does more than the man who stays 
in this country, why should the stay-at-home 
be discriminated against? It isn’t his choos- 
ing that he stayed here. Believe you me, 
BILL, I have talked to a good many men here 
at McCoy, who get terribly tired of the con- 
tinuous training grind and would do almost 
anything to get where the action is. 

It is my honest and sincere opinion that 
every discharged serviceman should stay on 
the pay roll at least a year after he is dis- 
charged. Don’t give him the money in a 
lump sum either, because I have seen too 
much of what happens when that is done. 
Can you feature a man coming back from 
overseas and discharged at New York, let’s 
say, handed his $300 and told to go home? 
Nine times out of 10 he'll blow that money 
and come home broke. It is my opinion that 
as long as the Government is taking these 
men away from their families, jobs, and sur- 
roundings, they should not be abandoned 
when they come back, but should be given 
every assistance possible to reestablish them- 
selves as good citizens, They have it coming. 

Sincerely, 
T. C. Rappe, 


Preservation of the Salmon in the 
Sacramento River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I should like to in- 
clude an article by Ned Cronin which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Daily News of 

ecember 29, 1843. I might at this point 
state that the very justifiable complaint 
made by Mr. Cronin has been remedied 
in such a manner as to not only conserve 
the electrical power for our war effort but 
to conserve our fish as well for the same 
effort. 

As Mr. Cronin so aptly states: 

This is no situation in which a stalemate 
exists; where there will be either electrical 
power and no salmon, or vice versa. There 


can be both with a little judicious admin- 
istration. 


According to reports the matter has 
been worked out so that there can be 
both electrical power and salmon. We 


! 








of California are thankful for the exer- 
cise of judicious administration. 

California sportsmen, commercial fisher- 
men, and just plain civic-minded citizens 
who are concerned with the preservation of 
our natural resources a* up in arms over a 
War Production Board ruling that threatens 
to exterminate the entire salmon run in the 
Sacramento River. 

These individuals, representing thousands 
of people within the State, have passed the 
viewing-with-alarm stage. Now they are 
sizzling around the neckband, and not with- 
out good reason, since this arbitrary decision 
emanating from the W. P. B. office will de- 
stroy a cherished natural resource that has 
been cultivated through years of hard work 
and careful planning. 

The bone of contention upon which the 
people are gnawing is a ruling which came 
through the office of Ralph Lowery, construc- 
tion engineer of the Shasta Dam on the 
Sacramento River. 

He has notified the Fish and Game Com- 

ission that the flow of water in the river 
will be restricted to 500 feet per second begin- 
ning January 1. That figure may not have a 
great deal of significance to the person who 
has come to regard liquids as arriving only in 
pints, fifths, or quarts, but when mention 
is made of the fact that the normal flow of 
the river at this time of the year is 4,000 
feet per second, it provides a means of com- 
parison. That’s like taking a robust, two- 
quart man and holding him down to one 
smell per day. 

Of course, a man can survive under those 
conditions albeit it might cramp his style a 
bit, but with a fish it’s different. To cut 
off his supply of water is just as sure a means 
of extermination as is the exclusion of air 
to a homo sapiens, or is this getting a little 
too primary for the intellect of the good 
readers? 

LOTS OF EGGS 


The point is that the fish and game com- 
mission estimates there are approximately 
56,000,000 salmon eggs imbedded in the 
gravel below the Shasta dam. That is a lot 
of eggs any way you want to stack them. 

Ordinarily about 50 percent of the eggs 
would fail to hatch because of natural rea- 
sons, too numerous to mention here. How- 
ever, that still leaves 28,000,000 eggs having 
a reasonably good chance of maturing into 
one of the greatest game fish western waters 
have ever known. 

Those eggs enjoying a mathematically cer- 
tain chance of survival would never be able 
to make the grade should the water suddenly 
be cut to 500 feet per second on January 1, 
as ordered. And with those precious seeds 
destroyed, the move amounts to wanton de- 
struction of a priceless California product. 

It is only fair to state that the situation 
is not a case of somebody on the W. P. B. 
waking up one fine morning with nothing 
better to do than issue an order turning off 
the faucet on the Sacramento River. We 
have been informed that the water is being 
impounded through the W. P. B.’s zeal to 
cook up an added amount of electricity for 
use next year. 

That in itself is a worth-while ambition, 
but the fact still remains that victory in 
war is brought about through the coordi- 
nation of many resources, and not the gain- 
ing of one at the expense of another. There 
can be nothing baffling about that. 

Make no mistake about the annual salmon 
run from the Sacramento River playing an 
important part in the war effort. Electrical 
energy may produce instruments of warfare, 
but they all have to be handled by men. Un- 
less food is available there will be some pretty 
miserable trigger pulling and in that respect 
the yearly salmon pack is a godsend. 

This is no situation in which a stalemate 
exists; where there will either be electrical 
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power and no salmon or vice versa. T) 
can be both with a little judicious adm 
tration, 

The ichthyology experts have a coun: 
proposal to make that would seem to n 
the serious consideration of every governme 
officig] involved in the ruling. They u: 
that a flow of at least 4,000 feet per seco: 
maintained until February 1, and that f; 
that date a gradual reduction of not m 
than 200 second-feet per day be made u 
the minim. of 500 feet per second Is reach 
no earlier than February 20. 

That would give the precious eggs an o; 
portunity to develop into sorely needed f 
fish and at the same time would impo 
some water for the production of electri 
power. 

This would seem to be the wisest move 
unless it is followed the Sacramento Ri 
salmon run is doomed and irreparable d 
age will have been done. 


Responsibility of Bureaucracy to the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me January 22, 1944, at the 
Hotei Statler in Washington at a joint 
meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Political Science 
Association, and the American Society 
for Public Administration: 


In the early days of this Nation we had a 
simple governmental establishment with only 
a few employees. As the population grew our 
structure of government has kept pace. 

In recent years the Federal Government 
has extended its activities in many directions, 
and this has also brought about an expansion 
of personnel. 

In the early days I doubt if anyone used 
the term “bureaucracy” in referring to our 
system of government, or the term “bu- 
reaucrat” in speaking of its personnel. 

Today we hear both terms used frequently, 
and I suspect that those using the terms a 
so almost wholly with intent to convey the 
impression that such things should be abol- 
ished. 

Our Government, for many years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, had little effect 
upon the average citizen. They dealt only 
with local or State governments. To them 
the Federal Government was a thing with 
which only the politicians were concerned. It 
did not bother them, so they paid little atten- 
tion to its make-up or its personnel. 

In fact, except for the Postal Service, the 
average citizen had little reason for concern 
with the Federal Government until about & 
years ago. Of course, there are some excep 
tions to this statement, but for the purpos 
of this discussion I think we need not discuss 
the exceptions. 

As the United States progressed from an 
agricultural country into one largely devoted 
to industry, trade, and commerce, not only 
between and among the several States, but 
with other nations of the world, it became 
necessary that the Congress provide the 
machinery for the regulation of commerce. 

Thus more than 50 years ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created. Its duty 








te interstate traffic on the rail- 
Today it also deals with bus and truck 

tions and also waterway traffic. 
is Commission was the forerunner of 
agencies combining within their pow- 
to a limited extent, both legislative and 

itive authority 

y we have many such agencies. Their 
t upon the lives of the people is far- 
ing n many respects they control the 
ities of business, commerce, and indus- 
Their existence has brought the Federal 
( nment into the life of practically every 


to reguia 


addition to these agencies of govern- 

having both legislative and executive 

ity, we have now divided the regular 

( rtments in the executive branch of the 
Government into numerous bureaus 

rherefore, in this the year 1944, it is cor- 

to say that we are governed, in the 

eral field, by bureaus. Thus in the proper 

e, we have a Federal bureaucracy—but 

I do not agree that to abolish this type of 

nment would in any way contribute to 

» welfare of the people. 

would be necessary for us to replace 
e agencies—yes, these very bureaus— 
other agencies having the same func- 

The change would be in name only. 

Every large private corporation or business 

livided into departments. These depart- 

nts in private business life correspond to 
division of Government agencies into 
what we call bureaus. 

The departmentalized set-up of private 
where it is a large operation, are 

similar to the bureau type of organiza- 
1 we have in the Federal Government. 
Today's critics of bureaucracy seem to for- 
that local and State governments have 
r corresponding divisions of government. 
The only difference is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is much larger. 

Webster's dictionary says that a bureau, 
among other things, is “a business office.” 
It also describes a bureau as “a government 
department or office, or one of its subdivi- 
for the transaction of business.” 

Bureaucracy” is described by Webster as 
‘a system of carrying on the business of 
government by means of bureaus, each con- 

lled by a chief; also, a system of govern- 
ment by bureau heads and their superior 
administrative officers.” 

can find nothing in these definitions 
that should be objectionable to the people. 
The objection, I am sure, applies primarily to 
the methods used by the bureau heads. 

[t is true that in recent times the people, 
rr some o: them, have said that Congress 

delegated too much authority to the 
ncies of government. 

{ must admit that the Congress has dele- 
gated great authority to the agencies of 

vernment. I suspect, however, that the 
criticism arises from the methods in which 

is authority is being exercised. 

In my opinion, it has been necessary that 
the Congress delegate power. How else could 
the complex duties now exercised over the 
expanded commerce and industry of our Na- 
tion be handled? 

Certainly no one would expect the Congress 
to pass upon freight rates. We have all scen 
the difficulty Congress has faced in trying 
to write tariff laws. We know that the Con- 
gress could not regulate fair-trade practices; 
could not decide who shall be licensed in the 
radio field. 

The legislative branch of the Government 
is composed of the House, with 435 Members, 
and the Senate, with 96 Members. These 
bodies can set up the machinery of govern- 
ment along broad lines. The Congress can, 
should, and does decide the policies to be 
followed by the agencies and departments in 
the Government. However, in my opinion, 
the legislative branch cannot spell out the 
details of the operation of these agencies. 
They must be given discretion—they must 


1slness, 


ns 


have the power to make rules and regula- 
tions 

Many of them also must be given power 
which is of a semijudicial nature. Con- 
gress cannot, and should not, undertake the 
exercise of any judicial power. 

Thus we see that in the years since the 
inception of our Government, our civiliza- 
tion has grown complex. We are no longer 
a simple people engaged primarily in tilling 
the soil. 

It therefore became necessary that our ma- 
chine for governing this complex type of liv- 
ing be expanded, that its powers and flexi- 
bility should match the new mode of living. 

Thus we have expanded the regular depart- 
ments of Government and organized them 
into bureaus for the better administration 
of the new and expanded duties given to 
them. 

We have also added the newer type of 
agency, the commission, into which have been 
combined to a limited degree executive power 
and legislative authority. 

Of course, the added power and authority 
makes more important the type of personnel. 
It also adds importance to the methods used 
by this personnel 

It is in this latter field that I think just 
criticism can be directed. Let us examine 
this subject. 

We have made progress in the selection of 
personnel. We now have most of the posi- 
tions, except those of a policy-making nature, 
under the merit system. They are selected 
by civil-service procedure. Most of them have 
the opportunity of making a career of serving 
the public. 

Their working conditions, their salaries, 
and their security have been improved. A 
liberal retirement system is provided for their 
old age. 

I would be the last to claim that we have 
reached perfection in the methods of selec- 
tion of personnel. I am not at all satisfied 
that we have found the best methods of 
testing the qualifications of applicants for 
governmental positions. But we have made 
noted progress in recent years. 

There remains vast room for improvement 
in the civil service. We should continue 
every effort for the improvement of the pub- 
lic service. We can and should have better 
administration, better supervision of employ- 
ees, better opportunities for advancement for 
those who show talent. 

We must find the substitute for the profit 
motive of private business so that public 
employees will strive to do their best—so 
that public service will equal that received by 
the same public from corporations and pri- 
vate companies. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of bu- 
reaucracy to never forget that it is working 
for the public. Each of us, whether elected 
or appointed, is a servant of the people. 

Under our system of government the peo- 
pl> are the masters—we are the servants. 
This should never be forgotten. 

That is the first duty of bureaucracy. 

Then the public servant should strive to 
exercise the authority of his office in a man- 
ner pleasing to the people. That cannot 
always be done, I know, but there is a vast 
difference in the way some agencies treat 
the public, as compared with the treatment 
received from other agencies. 

As an example, I cite the Postal Depart- 
ment. In my opinion, it is the most satis- 
factory agency we have—both to the public 
and to the Congress. Those working in the 
Post Office Department are trained to be 
courteous. They are trained to be accurate. 
They must always be considerate. Persons 
who make themselves objectionable to the 
public rarely stay in the Postal Service. 

It is interesting to note in passing that 
most of the key officials of the Postal Service 
are promoted from the ranks. They are men 
with many years of faithful and satisfac- 
tory service. 
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It is also interesting that this Department 
is nearer 100 percent civil ser e than any 
other agency we have 

The other agencies of Government might 
well study the Postal Service to find out why 
it is so well liked by the public 

One of the failures of bureaucracy arises 
from the desire of some bureaucrats to 
stretch the laws passed by the Congress 


from their efforts to make the laws do things 
Congress never intended them to This 
has been particularly true in recent years. 

This one fact alone is largely responsible 
for the outcry against the bureaucrat 

Therefore I say that it is the duty of the 
bureaucracy to confine its exercise of author- 
ity to the limits intended by the legislative 
branch. If they are in doubt, they should 
consult the Congress and seek legislation to 
clarify the meaning of the act being admin- 
istered 

Another failing of bureaucracy in its duty 
to the public lies in the attitude of some to- 


do. 


ward the Senators and Congressmen. Some 
have a tendency to thumb their collective 
noses at the legislative branch. They re- 


sent the effort 
constituent. 
This attitude is responsible for the effort 
for confirmation by the Senate of all 
tant positions 


of the legislator to assist his 


impor- 
I do not feel that this is the 
remedy for the difficulty, but I can under- 
stand the motive of those who resent the 
wrongful attitude of some bureau officials to- 
ward the representatives of the people 

Every Government official, no matter what 
his position, should show proper considera- 
tion to those in the legislative branch of the 
Government They should remember that 
they, too, are servants of the people—that 
both the bureau Official and the legislative 
representative are working toward the same 
end—that they are being paid by the taxes 
of the people—that those who pay the fid- 
dler have a right to call the tune. 

Bureaucracy should also remember that the 
positions dn the Government belong to the 
people. They are not the personal patronage 
of anyone. Relatives, former college mates or 
associates in business should not receive the 
pesitions under any official unless they can 
demonstrate that they are the best fitted per- 
sons available. Even then, it is my opinion 
that such appointments are bad policy and 
that every effort should be made to avoid 
them. 

It is also the duty of the bureaucracy to 
give prompt attention to the business of the 
public. Needless delays, unnecessary red tape, 
the requirement of complex forms, all tend to 
bring down upon the head of the Government 
official the displeasure of those having to deal 
with him. Every effort should be made to 
simplify the procedures and to insure prompt 
action. That is especially true at the present 
time—and it is equally true that some agen- 
cies have been very lax in this respect 

In the selection of personnel it should be 
remembered that the position being filled 
is a public service. Persons selected should 
be temperamentally qualified to deal with 
the public. They should not be objection- 
able to the public for any reason. They 
should be well balanced, able to adjust them- 
selves to serving the public, not crusaders or 
agitators. 

If we are to maintain a career system in 
the Government those engaged therein 
must be willing to forego some of the priv- 
ileges of private life 

The presence of any person on the public 
pay roll, whose employment is objectionable 
to a majority of the people, in my opinion is 
a mistake. I am not thinking of political 
party objections in this connection, but 
rather to those who identify themselves with 
causes or activities to which a majority oz 
our people object. Membership in a sub- 
versive organization or similarly objection- 
able activity is what I have in mind. 
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To sum up the duties of bureaucracy to 
the public, it is my opinion: 

That it should carry on the public busi- 
ness efficiently, effectively, with as little red 
tape and delay as is possible. 

It should deal courteously with the people, 
show consideration to every citizen; have 
respect for the electea representatives of 
the people. 

It should always remember that it is the 
servant of the public. I. should never strive 
to become the master of the people. 

It should always strive to ascertain the 
intent of the law, administer it wisely and 
humanely. It should never try to stretch 
the coverage of an act, but when in doubt, 
ask for legislative action to clarify such 
intent 

It should select with care its personnel, 
always remembering that the positions be- 
long to the public, that those selected should 
be the ones most likely to please the public 
and those qualified best in all respects to 
fill the position to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

Remembering that taxes are always bur- 
densome, it should practice economy in 
spending Its appropriations. It should not 
retain on its rolls a single unnecessary em- 
ployee. 

Those in the career service should give the 
utmost loyalty to the administration in 
power, regardless of personal opinions or po- 
litical affiliations—only in this way will it be 
possible to maintain the career system. 

Public service is a public trust. Therefore 
it is the duty of the bureaucracy to can- 
stantly guard its ranks against the idler, the 
loafer, the misfit, the malcontent, the dis- 
courteous and any who fail to understand the 
duties of the public servant to the public 
they serve. 

Above all it is the duty of the bureauc- 
racy to give to the people the best possible 
government. It should be always remem- 
bered that a dissatisfied people will demand a 
change. When they become sufficiently dis- 
satisfied they vote for change witheut always 
being sure what the results may be. Dicta- 
tors often ride to power amid the ruins of a 
government in which bureaucracy sought to 
be the master rather than the servant of the 
people. 

Therefore it is a most important duty of 
the bureaucracy to constantly inform itself of 
the public state of mind and to correct its 
errors promptly. 

It is the duty of all of us to do our full 
share in winning the war. No more im- 
portant duty faces the bureau officials of 
our Government. The effectiveness with 
which they administer their duties will in 
large measure contribute to the early victory 
we all so desire or will delay that result and 
increase the cost. 

In this grave hour of our country’s peril 
much power has been delegated to the Com- 
mander in Chief. This power must, of ne- 
cessity, be administered by others, under his 
leadership. 

The war powers thus necessarily granted 
should be used wisely, with great discretion, 
with th sole objective of winning the war. 
They should not be used for any other pur- 
pose, certainly not to advance the greedy 
desires of any privileged group, nor to ad- 
vance the crusade of any minority favoring a 
cause not essential to victory. 

Above all, the bureaucracy should remem- 
ber that it is the trustee only of a sacred 
trust, that trust being the sovereign power of 
a great liberty-loving people. As trustees 
they temporarily exercise this power—not for 
themselves nor for any special group—but 
only in the interest of the general welfare 
of all of the people. 

They should never abuse the trust reposed 
in them. They should keep the faith we 
have in them and in that way preserve the 
freedom our forefathers won with their lives. 


The Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of a letter from 
Admiral E. S. Land, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, to 
Hon. S. O. BLAND, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, dated January 17, 1944; copy 
of letter from Hon. Lindsay Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, to Admiral Land, dated December 
16, 1943, in which letter the Comptroller 
General states, “The charges originally 
raised against the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation may be regarded as having 
been eliminated by subsequent develop- 
ment”; copy of letter from Mr. Frank L. 
Yates, Assistant Comptroller General of 
the United States, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, dated August 
12, 1943: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 17, 1944, 
Hon. S. O. BLanp, 
Chairman, COmmittee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear JupGE Buianp: In view of your commit- 
tee’s interest in the charges raised by the 
General Accounting Office in connection with 
certain transactions between the Maritime 
Commission and the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation involving the purchase and sale 
of certain vessels, I believe you would be in- 
terested in the following letter from the 
Comptroller General, in which he states that 
“the charges originally raised against the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation may be 
regarded as having been eliminated by sub- 
sequent developments.” 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lanp, Chairman, 
[Enclosure] 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 16, 1943. 
ADMINISTRATOR, 

War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 

Office jor Emergency Management, 
Executive Office of the President. 

My Dear ADMIRAL LAND: I have your letter 
of October 13, 1943, as follows: 

“On April 26, 1943, you requested me, as 
War Shipping Administrator, to withhold 
payments to the Waterman Steamship Cor- 
poration until such time as the amount with- 
held shall be sufficient to cover the charges 
raised by you against Waterman in your re- 
port to Congress, dated August 8, 1942, relat- 
ing to certain transactions between the 
United States Maritime Commission and the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation. 

“The charges, in the amount of $1,995,- 
602.68, represent the difference between what 
the Commission paid Waterman for five ships 
which it bought from the corporation in De- 
cember 1941 and the amount the Commission 
would have paid if, instead, it had, required 
Waterman to return to the Commission five 
other ships which were sold by it to Water- 
man in June 1940. 

“Two of the five ships so sold to Waterman 
have been lost while under charter to the 
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War Shipping Administration. The charters 
provided for indemnity in case of loss on the 
basis of the values specified in the sales apres. 
ment of June 8, 1940. : 

“The three ships still in operation have 
been returned to the War Shipping Adm); 
tration, also in conformity with the va 
specified in the sales agreement of June ¢ 
1940. 

“The acquisition of these ships, together 
with the indemnity for the two that were los 
appears to remove from consideration th 
question of whether the United States should 
have acquired one group of five ships 
against acquiring the other group I 
United States needed, and has acquired, b 
groups. 

“It is my understanding that you acree 
that these developments eliminate 
charges raised against Waterman Steam 
Corporation. May I have confirmation that 
my understanding is correct?” 

As you are aware, the matter of indebted. 
ness of Waterman Steamship Corporation to 
the United States in the amount of $1,995,- 
602.68, by reason of the factr and circum- 
stances described in office report of Aucust 
8, 1942, to the Congress (House Document 
No. 840, 77th Cong.), was referred to the 
Attorney General for the institution of col- 
lection proceedings. Subsequently, by 
ter dated June 15, 1943, the Attorney Gen: 
forwarded to this office copies of certain « 
munications which, he stated, had been r¢ 
ceived from the War Shipping Administra 
tion. By letter dated August 12, 1943, the 
Attorney General was advised that in \ 
of the facts disclosed by such correspond- 
ence—substantially the same facts set 
in your letter above quoted—further act 
to collect the amount of such indebtedness 
was not required. 

The sole basis for the charges originally 
raised by this office against Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation in respect of the involved 
transaction stemmed from the failure of the 
United States Maritime Commission to exer- 
cise the option contained in the sales agree- 
ment of June 8, 1940, by which the vessels 
covered thereby could have been reacqui! 
at their sale price, plus improvements, le 
depreciation. Of course, it is clear that | 
reason of the subsequent developments de- 
scribed in your letter the United States 1 
has realized fully the financial advantages 
said contract option; and to that extent there 
is removed from consideration the que 
of whether the United States should ! 
acquired one group of five ships as agai: 
acquiring the other group. 

Accordingly you are advised that your un 
derstanding—that the charges orig 
raised against Waterman Steamship C: 
ration may be regarded as having been e 
nated by subsequent developments 
correct. 

Respectfully, 


ta 


LinpSAy WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United Siates. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 12, 194 
Re indebtedness of Waterman Steamship C 
poration, $1,995,602.68. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

My Dear Mr. Bippie: I have your letter: 
June 4 and 15, 1943, FMS: HS 77-3-35, with 
enclosures, regarding this matter which o! 
nally was referred to you by the Comptrc! 
General's letter of August 21, 1942, transmit- 
ting a copy of an investigative report dated 
August 8, 1942, submitted by this Office tot 
Congress, relative to the sale by the United 
States Maritime Commission under sales 
agreement No. MCc-874, dated June 8, 1940 
of five vessels from the Commission's laid-u| 
fleet to the Waterman Steamship Corporation 
for the aggregate price of $596,000 (43,310 














4cad-weight tons), with an option to the 
Commission to repurchase the same vessels 
id aggregate price, plus the value of im- 
vements made thereto by the corporation, 
reasonable depreciation, and to the sub- 

nt purchase by the Commission from 
said corporation of five other and older 

ls at an aggregate price of $3,374,700 

165 dead-weight tons), instead of exer- 

y the option to repurchase the vessels 
under the said agreement of June 8, 

10. (See H. Doc. No. 840, 77th Cong.) 
equently, by letter of March 5, 1943, there 
transmitted to you, for use in effecting 
tion, a transcript from the books ; 


ana 


eedings of the General Accounting Office 
wing, by settlemen No. US—10194—-MC, 
i January 7, 1943, the certified indebted- 
to the United States of the Waterman 


s Bank Building, Mobile, Ala., in the 
unt of $1,995,602.68, representing excess 
ments made to the debtor by the United 
tes Maritime Commission by reason of the 

id Commission’s failure to exercise its right 

ption under the aforesaid agreement of 
» 8, 1940. 

Now, it is noted from a copy of a letter 

ted June 2, 1943, of the general counsel, 

r Shipping Administration, to you, which 

py was enclosed with your said letter of 

1e 15, that “all of the vessels sold to Water- 

n with certain repurchase rights in favor 

the Government have, by mutual agree- 
nent, been repurchased by the Government 

nformity with the original sales contract. 
yo of the vessels have been sunk, and in- 
rance paid by the Government has also 

1 limited to the amounts payable under 

original sales contract” and that “the 
els will be delivered immediately upon 
return from voyages pending on May 
The two vessels referred to as having 

n sunk—La Salle and Andrew Jackson— 
stated in your said letter of June 15 as 
been “compensated for under war- 

k policies written by War Shipping Admin- 

ition at amounts corresponding to the 
ption prices” specified under article 7 of 

e sales agreement of June 8, 1940, by which 

reement the United States Maritime Com- 
mission sold to the Waterman Steamship Cor- 

ration, with certain repurchase rights, five 

ssels named Bayou Chico, Ponce de Leon 
(ex City of Weatherford), La Salle (ex George 
Peirce), Andrew Jackson (ex Salaam), and 
Beauregard (ex Yapalaga). 

In view of the above representations, fur- 
ther action looking toward ccllection of the 
amount certified to be due by Waterman 
Steamship Corporation under certificate of 

ttlement No. US-10194—MC, dated January 
7, 1943, as aforesaid, would appear at this time 

be not required. It is expected, of course, 
that upon delivery of each of the three afore- 

iid vessels, payment vouchers covering the 
purchase price thereof will be verified before 
iny payment is made to the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation. (See the letter 
dated May 29, 1943, from T. M. Torrey, Di- 

ctor of Large Vessels Procurement, War 
Shipping Adrninistration, to E. A. Roberts, 
president, Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
a copy of which said letter was transmitted 
here by your letter of June 15 aforesaid.) 

There remains for consideration the ques- 
tion of whether the prices paid by the United 
States Maritime Commission to the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation for the five ves- 
sels, City of Alma, Raphael Semmes, Jean 
Lafitte, Iberville, and Ipswich, were excessive 
n view of the provisions of section 902 (a) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S. C. 1242). If such prices were exces- 
Sive you may desire to give consideration to 
the filing of a counterclaim for such excess 
in the pending proceeding brought by the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation in the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Alabama to recover from the 














United States the sum of $1,145,277.80, plus 
interest and costs, by reason of the alleged 
loss at sea, by enemy action on July 1, 1942, 
of the steamship Warrior. The views of this 
Office on the question of whether payments 
for the five vessels were excessive will be the 
subject of further report to you at an early 
date. 
Respectfully, 

FRANK L. YATES 
sistant Comptrolle l 
United State 


A General of the 





Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Feb-uary 3, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago today all that was mortal 
of Woodrow Wilson died, but the spirit 
of this great American did not die on 
that day. It still lives and in the hearts 
of a grateful people, and grows brighter 
with each passing year. Only the full- 
ness of time can and will fully evaluate 
the depth of his patriotism, the clearness 
of his vision, the high order of his pub- 
lic service, and his unswerving devotion 
to duty in his service to humanity. 
Truly, it may well be said of him that 
he literally gave his life for his country 
during one of the most critical periods in 
its history. 

Twenty years after his death we find 
ourselves engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle in a world war to preserve de- 
mocracy for ourselves and the other lib- 
erty-loving nations of the world, and to 
preserve the future peace of the world. 
To win this war, as we surely will, we will 
be compelled to spend billions of dollars, 
make many sacrifices and suffer the loss 
of thousands of the flower of our young 
manhood. Woodrow Wilson lived 
through such a tragic, trying era, and 
knew from bitter experience the devas- 
tating impact of such a war upon civili- 
zation. I am one of those who believe 
that if our Nation had followed the vision 
and leadership of Woodrow Wilson at 
the end of World War No. 1, we would 
not be engaged in this tragic struggle to- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, the deep concern of the 
people of our country and especially the 
concern of the fathers and mothers, 
who have given their sons to serve their 
country, is assurance from the leader- 
ship of our Nation that we will not again 
make the same mistake, tragic as it was, 
that we made at the end of World War 
No. 1, when we refused to cooperate with 
other freedom-loving nations in a pro- 
gram, championed by V/oodrow Wilson, 
to prevent future world wars and to pre- 
serve world peace. Mr. Speaker, we 
must not make this mistake again if 
civilization is to live. That is the task 
that lies ahead of us and posterity will 
judge how well we meet the issue and 
do the job. 

Mr. Speaker, 
carried an editorial 


the Washington Post 
today 


entitled 
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which I ask 


4 


“Prophet With Honor,” 


to insert herein, and which is as follows: 
PROPHET WITH HONOR 
Just 20 years ago Woodrow Wilson's 

came to an end. The spirit which animat 
him and the principles to which he gave his 
full devotion were not extinguished wit 
him. They survived and matured, as he 
knew they would, in the slow, composites 
democratic mind of this Nation. And now 
perhaps, as he prophesied, they are about 


triumph 
It wa 


like men, 


the core of his belief that nations, 
cannot live unto themselves. H« 
saw round nd integrated He 
saw its freedom and security as indivisible 
When he first set out to preach this doctrine 
to the American people, he said in a speech 


the earth 





at Indianapolis in September 1919: “For, my 
fellow citizens, if Germany should ever at- 
tempt that again, whether we are in the 
League of Nations or not, we will join to 
prevent it. We do not stand off and see 
murder done. We do not profess to be the 


champions of liberty, and then consent to 


see liberty destroyed. We are not the friends 
and advocates of free government and then 
willing to stand by and see free govern- 


ment die before our eyes.” 

Woodrow Wilson evoked in the American 
people a national exaltation never equaled 
In that spirit, a spirit of immolation, he led 
us into war. But with victory the exaltation 
faded. We failed to carry forward the high 
purposes had avowed. For that default 
we are paying today the terrible penalty he 


he 


foresaw His words have fresh force and 
meaning for us now. We may differ again, 
as we did a quarter century ago, over the 
letter of his formula for the future. But 


the spirit of that formula must not again go 
unheeded. The 
clear. 


direction and the al 


are 





The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the debate of this question 
of the soldiers’ vote, I have heard it said, 
time and time again, that it is no political 
issue; and I now say that it certainly 
should not be political. On both sides 
of the aisle we agree that the soldiers 
should be able to vote and we are ali de- 
sirous of fixing up legislation to enable 
them to do None in this body is 
naive enough to honestly believe that a 
law will be perfected whereby every sol- 
dier will be able to vote, any more than 
in peacetime every citizen qualified is 
able to vote. At every election there 
are thousands of legal voters who are 
unable to cast their votes for one reason 
or another. Such must be inevitable. 
We cannot pass any law that will provide 
for every contingency and no matter how 
good a law we pass there are bound to be 
some soldiers who will be unable to cast 
their votes just the same as there will be 
some citizens right here at home who for 
some reason or other will be unable to 
vote. 

The problem we have here is not on 
the substance, but rather the method, 


so. 
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and in the absence of bad faith, and I | 
don’t accuse any of my colleagues of bad | 
faith, we. shall all work to the end of 
procuring the best method possible. Itis 
not complimentary to this body that we 
have been working for months, with the 
poor result thus far obtained. What is 
wrong? I think the trouble is Congress 
is disorganized. I learned way back in 
the intermediate grade in school that 
there are three branches of our Govern- 
ment working, or supposed to be work- 
ing, entirely independent of each other, 
and that each branch has an exclusive 
and distinctive function. Now, the trou- 
ble seems to be that for about the last 
decade the administrative branch of the 
Government has taken over all three dif- 
ferent branches of the Government, and 
by reason of this, up until very recently, 
Congress has been in very ill repute and 
was called a rubber stamp Congress. 
Many Members of Congress who were 
willing to forego their constitutional 
duties and surrender their legislative 
judgment to the administrative branch 
were involuntarily retired, and the com- 
plexion of this legislative body was some- 
what improved, but must I say there is 
still room for improvement? I, person- 
ally, think we could do a much better job 
if we were left to our legislative duties 
and were not visited by either “Dr. Must” 
or “Dr. Pressure.” 

I have the utmost respect for all Mem- 





bers of Congress; I know none whom I 
would say do not mean to be fair, serious, 
and conscientious in their desire to do 
what they think is best for their country 
and constituents. But we must learn 
something from experience, and we must 
live down the reputation that we are a 
joint and several “rubber stamp.” 

Maybe I am saying too much. Maybe 
I am too fresh, even for a freshman. I 
would, however, even at the expense of 
possibly being called too fresh, call at- 
tention to a mistake we made at the last 
session as a precedent for what I am 
fearful we are again about to fall into. 

You all remember how our earnest and 
hard-working committee worked on a 
tax bill. They were, legislatively, doing 
a very good job in working out a rather 
simple “pay as you go” tax bill, when, 
what happened? You all know—lI dis- 
like to dig up this putrid body—the ad- 
ministrative branch came along and said 
“No.” The Treasury Department, in- 
stead of confining itself to its adminis- 
trative duties after enactment of a tax 
law, thought that it must also do the 
legislating. You know the result—we got 
a monstrosity—and what do we now say 
to our constituents? What can we say? 
We have to admit parentage of this awful 
offspring. How many of us are proud 
of that legislation? Maybe there has 
been a worse and more complicated tax 
law enacted since the beginning of the 
world, but if there has, I do not be- 
lieve anyone at present living has ever 
heard of it. All on account of the pres- 
sure of the administrative branch of our 
Government. 

Are we now going to make the same 
mistake? The same _ administrative 
branch of our Government is again tell- 
ing us how to legislate. Are we going to 
be deaf, dumb, and blind and permit the 


pressure groups to drive us into produc- 
ing another monstrosity? This time we 
have been visited by “Dr. Pressure” 
himself, flanked by the support of the 
Cabinet members purporting to be speak- 
ing for the Army and Navy. I cannot 
believe, and I hope it is not true, that 
“Dr. Pressure” is prescribing for the 
Army and Navy, they are doing too well. 
Our Army and Navy are the best in the 
world, but I simply refuse to believe that 
the Army and Navy know as much about 
legislating as Congress. I think that 
most all the mistakes of Congress in the 
past has been due entirely to outside in- 
terference and if the administrative 
branch would leave us alone, we will be 
able to do pretty good jobs. 

There is one thing that “burns me up” 
more than anything that has happened 
to me in my life, and I also was in World 
War No. 1, as were nearly all, if not all, 
the members of the committee who have 
worked on this bill, which I hope will go 
through, and that is when I receive a 
letter or telegram—and I receive many 
of them—urging me to vote for legisla- 
tion permitting the soldiers to vote. 
Where does this propaganda come from 
that gives the impression that the legis- 
lative branch is trying to deprive the sol- 
diers from voting. Who is it that is 
spreading this smearing and slurring? 
We, as legislators, have the responsibility 
of drafting a law that will be workable 
and constitutional. We are sworn to do 
that, and we are sworn to support the 
Constitution. We are not all sick and 
we do not need any quack medicine pre- 
scribed by Dr. “Pressure.” We do not 
need any expert testimony to convince 
us how much a ballot weighs, or how long 
it will take for a ballot to reach a soldier 
on the several battle fronts, when we are 
writing our sons on those fronts and are 
receiving replies every day. 

I cannot state too strongly how anx- 
ious I am of giving the soldiers a chance 
to vote and every Representative I know 
is just asanxiousasIam. But these boys 
want the privilege of voting the same as 
you and I and the same as they have 
voted in the past. Let the vote be consti- 
tutional—make it a valid vote—and not 
one that can be knocked out by the 
Court as unconstitutional. 

I am against the bobtail ballot. It is 
Silly and unnecessary. The Governors of 
the respective States have expressed their 
willingness and desire to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. We do not have to do any 
guessing as to what will happen to all 
bobtail ballots that are voted by voters 
of New York State, the State where I 
vote. Governor Dewey is one of the out- 
Standing Governors of the States. No 
one will deny he is a learned and 
painstaking lawyer. And what does he 
say about the bobtail ballot, that the 
pressure groups are trying to stampede us 
into enacting into an unconstitutional 
law; this is what he says: 

Any ballot authorized by Congress which 
would not list State, county, and other local 
offices would be incomplete and not in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York. Therefore, it 
would be incumbent upon the New York Leg- 
islature to make available to every citizen in 
the armed forces from the State of New York 
a full and complete State ballot. 


| 
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These who are fighting our battles are 
entitled to a real honest to goodness | 
lot which includes all the names of c 
didates. That sacred right is in 
hands and we must not fail them. 
Army and Navy of which they are a ; 
will do their part. It wiil be child's pia. 
for them to transport, distribute, and ; 
turn the ballots, if necessary, in half the 
time any of us would think it possi 
Our committee has done an excellent job, 
The members have exercised good jude- 
ment and care in preparing a bill that 
meets all the requirements and it is ¢ 
stitutional. It behooves every Mem! 
of Congress to support the committee 


i > 


| bill. 


This committee bill is the best that 
in us all. It represents the legislati 
ability of many of you members who a: 
the best legislators in the world. Let us 
all vote for the committee bill a: 
thereby show that we will not tole: 
pressure groups who are throwing an in 
sult into our faces by telling us that « 
judgment is so poor and we know 
little about legislating that we must be 
told what to do and how to do it by 
pressure groups knowing nothing about 
the subject. 

Let us make it unanimous. Let us dis- 
courage pressure groups trifling with the 
rights of our boys who are giving their 
lives for us. 


The Chaplains Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in .the Recorp, I 
include the following poem reprinted 
from the New York Sun of January 12, 
1944: 

THE CHAPLAINS CORPS 
(By H. I. Phillips in the Sun Dial) 

(Rabbi Louis Werfel, known as The Fly- 
ing Rabbi, was killed in an airplane crash in 
Algeria, on his way to resume duties a 
chaplain with the armed forces.—News item.) 


The Flying Rabbi! Little was he known 
To those of us who fight the war by ear, 
Yt, dead, he serves again to prove so false 
The bigots’ ways, wherever they appear; 
Dead, speeding to the side of Jewish boys 
He kept the faith with all the fighting 
breed 
Enshrining high again this gallant crew 
The Chaplains Corps, of every faith and 
creed. 
Ir 


As Christian padres serve on far-flung fronts 
And bring the boys “the strength that 
passeth all,” 
So did this rabbi and those of his faith 
Go through the muck and torture to the 
call; 
There is no Jew, no Gentile in that time 
When bugles blow and duty points the way, 
And, knowing this, the chaplains do their 
stuff 
As they would do it on the Judgment Day. 
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Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, 
one they give the all sustaining grace 


~ 


T hose who die to keep our way of life, 
Without regard to color, faith, or race; 
Theirs is the symbol of a nation strong, 
e force that makes a country’s shield so 
bright; 
The Chaplains Corps of gallant, quiet men, 
" Who blaze a way with the Eternal Light. 
Iv 
The priest who puts the wafer on dry lips, 
e rector leading tired men in prayer— 
The rabbi with the word of Abraham— 
Each doing quietly his holy share. ... 
These are the men who ease the weary path, 
Who soothe the heart and heal the harassed 
soul— 
W keep the vision of the boyhood day, 
Preserving things learned at a mother’s 
knee. 
Vv 
The Roman collar and the vestments of 


The Protestant and Rabbi seem as one 
When all is stripped 0° shallowness and dross, 
And only solemn duty’s to be done; 
ut there on a thousand battlefields 
The soldiers shout with one hot breath, 
“You lie!” 
lesser souls in comfort’s easy lap 
Who walk the slimy path of bigotry. 


™ 
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Aid for Private Flyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has just proposed a 
step of great significance to the future 
of private flying. Indeed, American 
Aviation, the leading aviation publica- 
tion, describes this step as “the most im- 
portant thing that has happened on the 
regulatory side of aviation since the 
passage of the Aeronautics Act of 1926.” 

The C. A. B.’s proposal is for a drastic 
simplification of the rules affecting pri- 
vate flying. Whereas those rules today 
take up 20 closely printed pages, the pro- 
posed revision would come to only 7 
p.ges, with whole sections of the exist- 
ing regulations entirely deleted. 

The theory behind the proposed revi- 
sion is that regulation by Government, in 
the private flying field, should be pri- 
marily for the purpose of protecting the 
lives and property of the public rather 
than of protecting the individual private 
fiycs from his own carelessness. In this 
respect the proposed revision approaches 
the theory of regulation generally 
adopted in the case of the private auto- 
mobile, marks a fundamental departure 
in the approach toward the regulation of 
private flying, and recognizes that in the 
post-war period proper development of 
private flying depends upon intelligent 
and liberal Government regulation just 
as much as upon technological progress. 

These proposed revisions have been un- 
der consideration by the C. A. B. for a 
long period of time, and have been very 
carefully worked out. The _ revisions 


have been circulated to all interested 
parties and comments and criticisms 
have been invited before they are to be 
placed in final form. 

There has been some criticism of the 
Lea civil-aviation bill coming from avia- 
tion circles. Most of this criticism, how- 
ever, has been based on the unfounded 
assertion that the provisions of that bill 
would make the regulation of private fly- 
ing more complex. It has been evident 
that those voicing such criticisms either 
failed to study the bill or, in their an- 
alyses, failed to make a distinction be- 
tween the basic provisions of law and the 
administrative regulations adopted 
thereunder. Thus we have heard criti- 
cisms of the bill couched in terms of the 
horrible complexity of the private flying 
regulations which have come out of 
Washington. 

Actually the Lea bill has simply codified 
and clarified the provisions of existing 
law affecting the regulation of private 
flying, and there is nothing whatsoever 
in the bill which makes that regulation 
any more complicated or severe. On 
the contrary, in important respects the 
Lea bill affords greater protection to the 
private flyer and a greater opportunity 
to him for the free employment of the 
right of flight. Furthermore, the bill 
includes a specific mandate to the effect 
that in the Government regulations there 
must be a sharp distinction drawn be- 
tween the regulations affecting commer- 
cial transportation by air and those deal- 
ing with ordinary private and miscel- 
laneous flying. 

There is no doubt but that the regula- 
tions affecting private flying heretofore 
have been complicated. In a number 
of respects these regulations have been 
aptly described as considered by many 
to be a Chinese puzzle. 

But this complexity has not been the 
fault of the C. A. B. The C. A. B. in- 
herited these regulations, has repeatedly 
invited private-flying groups and others 
in aviation to suggest simplification, and 
has itself been critical of the regulations, 
and has for some time past been study- 
ing means of simplifying them. 

The existing regulations were put into 
effect by the old Bureau of Air Commerce 
prior to the creation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in 1938. The drafting 
of these much maligned regulations was 
not only influenced but was actually ac- 
complished by representatives of some of 
the very groups which recently have been 
most vociferous in criticizing the Lea bill 
because of the complexity of the admin- 
istrative regulations affecting private 
flying. 

In any case it has remained for the 
Federal administrative agency to take 
the lead in bringing about reform. Those 
who have whipped themselves into a 
frenzy of criticism of the Lea bill be- 
cause of the fallacious reasoning that 
Federal regulation is likely to be more 
complex than State regulation, and who 
have shouted from the housetops of the 





need to preserve States’ rights in the 
aviation field in order to save private fly- 
ing from being shackled by the restric- 





tive action of a remote Federal bureau, 
are now confounded. Not only have 
| those critics come from the very groups 
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who were responsible for the complexity 
of the regulations which the C. A. B. in- 
herited, but those groups have them- 
selves failed, and failed dismally, to make 
constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. It has been left to the C. A. B. to 
take the leadership, and the C. A. B. has 
done so. There could be no clearer dem- 
onstration of the absolute impossibility 
of attempting to handle the regulation of 
flying on any basis other than the Fed- 
eral basis as set forth in the Lea civil 
aviation bill. 





The Great Game of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star of February 2, 1944, by Frank R. 
Kent, which should be of particular in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


A pro-Roosevelt columnist, now in the 
South Pacific, reports that most soldiers with 
whom he talks favor Mr. Roosevelt's re-elec- 
tion, but are deeply resentful over the strikes 
at home and toward labor bosses generally 

There is no question as to the accuracy of 
this report. But it does not make sense. 
It does not make sense to be for Mr. Roose- 
velt and be angry about strikes at the same 
time. 

And it is an absurdity to be against labor 
bosses and favor 4 more years of the Roose- 
velt regime. One might as well that 
he likes motor cars, but hates ¢ The 


say 


asoline 


only way to account for this paradoxical 
feeling among the soldiers is that they have 
not been able to get the facts It would 
be surprising if they had got them. Cer- 
tainly, on this subject, they would never 
get the straight stuff from the foreign branch 
of the New Deal-dominated O. W. I 

Yet there was never a clearer record than 
that which links Mr. Roosevelt to the labor 
bosses and places primary responsibility for 
the strikes on his shoulders Wholly asid 
from the close political alliance that has ex- 
isted between him and them for 9 years 
before we got into the war, during which 
period extraordinary White House favors 
built union labor into the country’s most 
favored class, the story since Pearl Harbor 
is a revealing one The outstanding facts 
are these: 

First. Resisting all appeals for a single- 
headed War Production Board, Mr. Ro 
velt’s original set-up was a dual-headed af- 
fair with a labor politician—Sidney Hill- 
man—holding coequal power v Mr. Knud- 
sen. Eventually, this arrangement broke 
down, as it was bound to d but it was 
18 months before Mr. Roosevelt got around 
to the single head which the last war had 
proven essential. 

Second. Almost from the date of the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, the war has been used by the 
labor bosses to grab more power and more 
money, and an epidemic of strikes, retardi: 


‘ aa 
afflic 


, has ted tl un- 


munition pri paucti 
try. 
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Instead of condemning these strikes (more 
than 5,000 in 2 years) Mr. Roosevelt has con- 
sistently minimized them, and, supposedly 
inspired by him, his Under Secretary of War, 
Mr. Robert Patterson, has sent glowing letters 
to labor bosses commending them for labor’s 
magnificent work, at a time when many 
millions of man-days were being lost through 
strikes and billions of dollars of War Depart- 
ment contracts were being held up. So far 
as there has been an administration labor 
policy, it has been a policy of bribing the 
labor bosses with wage increases and closed- 
shop gains 

Third. From the start the President has 
stood in the way of antistrike legislation. 
Twice, through his personal influence, anti- 
strike bills which had passed the House were 
killed in the Senate. Finally, he vetoed the 
feeble Connally antistrike bill and it was 
then passed over his veto. 

Fourth. In every instance where a strike 
has threatened to bring production to a 
standstill, in the end the labor bosses have 
gotten nearly all they asked and often more 
than they expected. In no case has he made 
a firm stand against labor demands—even 
against those of the unfriendly John L. Lewis. 
The chief difference between Mr. Lewis and 
the other labor bosses, who, as political allies 
of the President, are demanding a fourth 
term for him, is that Mr. Lewis is less hypo- 
critical. 

Fifth. Last month after General Marshall 
had denounced the railroad strike threat as 
a “damnable crime” against the Nation, the 
President, under heavy Army and Navy pres- 
sure, recommended a national service act. 
But he crippled its chances by insisting that 
unless four other measures were enacted with 
it he would not be for it. 

From that day neither the labor bosses nor 
Members of Congress have taken its passage 
seriously. Though it has been strongly 
urged by Secretary Stimson the proposal is 
considered dead and no move to restore it 
to life and vigor has been made by the 
President. 

There are other facts in the record, such 
as the President's acceptance of the phony 
“no-strike”’ pledge, but these are the big 
ones—and they cannot be disputed. They 
show that Mr. Roosevelt's attitude toward the 
labor bosses is the chief reason for the strikes, 
that he has at no time stood up against 
them, that he has made concessions to them 
that should not have been made and per- 
mitted them to kick holes through his own 
anti-inflation program. They are still do- 
ing it. 

And now we are told that the soliders, while 
angry over the strikes, favor Mr. Roosevelt. 
It must be because they do not know the 
record, and it is easy to see why. Clearly, it 
has not reached them, and quite as clearly 
it isn’t going to reach them in the coming 
program—surely not through the O. W. I. or 
the Army's special service. If they fully knew 
the record, the reported stand of the soldiers 
could hardly be possible. 


Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted January 25, 1944, by the City 
Council of the City of Lynn, Mass., re- 


questing the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action to give 
the members of our armed forces the 
right to vote: 

Whereas it appears that large numbers of 
those in the service of our country are de- 
prived of their right to vote by reason of 
their forced absence from their domiciles, 
and are, therefore, disfranchised of one of 
their paramount rights of American citizen- 
ship, and it further appears that no provi- 
sion has been made by legislation to insure 
said members of the armed forces of their 
right and privilege to cast their vote in elec- 
tions pending: Wherefore be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Lynn, in meeting assembled, respectfully 
requests the Congress of the United States of 
America by immediate action to provide ade- 
quate legislation to allow and permit the 
members now serving in the armed forces to 
cast their ballot in all elections pending; and 
be it further 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of the 
city council, forward to each Member of the 
House of Representatives representing 
Massachusetts and to the Senators represent- 
ing said State, a copy of this resolution. 


Conference of Cooperative League on 
International Cooperative Reconstruc- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because of its world-wide sig- 
nificance and thoroughly constructive 
program for meeting the problems of the 
people both now and in the post-war 
period, I am asking consent to include 
with my remarks the January 27 issue of 
Cooperative League News Service which 
outlines the cooperative conference held 
in this city on January 19 and 20, of this 
year: 


Roosevett Looks TO Cooperatives To Pray 
IMPORTANT ROLE IN THE PEACE THAT LIES 
AHEAD—REPRESENTATIVES FroM 22 CouN- 
TRIES Lay SPpreciFic PLANS FOR PosT-WaR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt told representatives of 22 nations, 
in conference ‘here January 19 and 20, that 
“the cooperative movement, which belongs 
to no one nation but has its roots in the 
traditions of all democratic peoples, is one of 
the appropriate instruments to be used in 
any effective handling of the relief and re- 
habilitation of the victims of Axis aggres- 
sion.” 

More than 30,000,000 of the world’s hundred 
million co-op members were represented by 
the 60 delegates from 22 nations present at 
the conference. A crowd of 500 filled Wash- 
ington’s United States Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium for the evening session Janu- 
ary 19. 

In a letter addressed to Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, sponsors of the 
2-day conference on international coopera- 
tive reconstruction, the President said: 


“It is fitting that the centennial of the 
establishment of the truly democratic Roch- 
dale principles is being celebrated by a con- 
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ference of the Committee on Internatiory 
Cooperative Reconstruction. 

“The weavers of Rochdale, who found 
modern cooperative enterprise, balanced in. 
dependence with interdependence, self-ip 
terest with good will, and action with fore 
sight. Any effective handling of the pro} 
lem of the relief and rehabilitation of 
victims of Axis aggression must be | 
upon these same considerations. Thx 
operative movement, which belongs to 1 
nation but has the roots in the traditi: 
all democratic peoples, is therefore one 
appropriate instruments to be used in ¢ 
task. 

“I look forward to the success of you: 
ference and to the contribution that t 
operative organizations throughout 
world will make to the years of peac: 
lie ahead. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Sir Arthur Salter, recently named « 
deputy director general of the United Nat 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administratio; 
told the delegate Wednesday night that the 
spirit, tradition, and outlook of coopera. 
tives is in complete harmony with United 
Nations plans of post-war recovery. 


U. N. RB. R. A. TO MAKE USE OF COOPERATIVES 


Sir Arthur said that “true democracy can- 
not be built on purely political foundati a 
but “must be broader, based in sccial and 
economic structure.” 

“In the distressed countries,” Sir Arthy 
Salter said, “those who relieve will re! 
Those who rebuild will help to make the | 
tern of government. Cooperaives mus! 
again, as they were before, part of thi: 
tern. 

“We need to tap the reservoir of good \ 
and active benevolence which is to be f 
both in cooperatives and in many other er 
nongovernmental associations through 
the world. True democracy is made by acti 
and equal participation of citizens not only 
in the polling booth and governmental! office 
but in education, in economic enterprise, and 
in social effort.” 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of the Cooper- 
ative League of the United States of America, 
and member of the American delegation t 
the United Nations Food Conference, warnec 
that “the minds of men throughout the wor! 
are marching” and that a “guaranty of at 
least a minimum protection against 
hazards of health, accidents, insecurity, anc 
other needs must be made available t: 
average man in accordance with his capacity 
for productive effort.” 


LINCOLN POINTS TO RESPONSIBILITY TO ABOLIS! 
WANT 


“It seems to me that the world faces some 
stark realities,” said Lincoln. “Either we are 
going back to our old exploitation, imperial- 
istic profit-motivated economy of scarcity, or 
we by trial and error will work out the blue- 
prints of a new world based on an econ 
of abundance. We must find the answer to 
the maintenance of relatively high produc- 
tion, full employment, high purchasing power 
with maximum use of human and material 
resources. We must stop wasting human and 
material resources. We must overcome t 
paradox of want and hunger amidst poten- 
tial plenty. 

“However wisely we may plan to make a 
world of peace permanent, one freedom stands 
fundamentally beyond all others—-freedom 
from want. Those of us who believe in co 
operatives believe we have a contribution to 
make. And the cooperatives must not fail.’ 

E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the Co- 
operative League, addressing the conference 
earlier the same day, told about the wide- 
spread development of cooperatives in Amer- 
ica and declared that “cooperatives have 
beer proven by a century of experience to be 
a dependable program for freedom from want, 








socratic road to economic freedom, the 
mic foundation for world peace. The 
mon man has found a common cause as 
umer and is on the way to produce 
tribute plenty for all.” 


G 


e Cooperative Research and Service Di- 

of the Farm Credit Administration, 

ed that at least 3 farmers in every 5 

rticipants im some form of cooperative 

A total of 10,450 marketing and 

ing cooperatives with combined mem- 

» of 3,850,000 handle $3,780,000,000 
S$ & year. 


ORK OF COOPERATIVES AROUND THE WORLD 


James P. Warbasse, president emeritus 
at e Cooperative League of the United 
cates of America and member of the Central 
( nittee of the International Cooperative 

outlined the world-wide growth of 
eratives and reported that before the war 
+he I. C. A. had a membership of 124,000 co- 
nerative societies with 100,000,000 members 
) countries. 
When it comes to world reconstruction 
ice must be made between three agen- 
cle ” Dr. Warbasse said, “private profit busi- 
the political state, and the coopera- 
‘ If the people of the distressed coun- 
tries are to be saved, the best results will 
.e from their having as much of a hand 
ssible in saving themselves. If self- 
is better than philanthropic or auto- 
cratic help, then the plain man as a user and 
consumer of things must control the produc- 
and distribution that serves him. If 
abundance is better than scarcity, the plain 
m who needs things must be allowed to 
produce and distribute the things he needs, 
The world-wide cooperative movement points 
1 way 


} ) 


APPROVE FORMATION OF WORLD-WIDE TRADING 
ORGANIZATION 

Opening the final day’s session, Howard A. 

Cowden, president of the Consumers Coop- 

erative Association and chairman of the 

Committee for International Cooperative Re- 

construction, presented for the consideration 


the delegates from the 22 countries repre- 
sented, the formation of an international 
cooperative trading and manufacturing as- 





sociation, The new agency was approved by 
unanimous vote of the directors of the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A. 2 days 
earlier. It was approved in principle by the 
delegates and is to be presented to coopera- 


tive organizations in various parts of the 
world for specific action. 

The world-wide cooperative would serve 
primarily in the flelds of fcod, petroleum 
products, and agricultural supplies. It would 
ye its own oil wells, refineries, and tanker 

ts, its own processing and manufacturing 
plants. The capitalization required would 
be $12,000,000 with cooperative organizations 

ughout the world participating in the 
capitalization, operation, and benefits of the 
asscciation. “It can be of immense service 
to cooperative members in all lands,” Mr. 
Cowden declared. “It can return important 
ings, and it can provide a measure of 
mpetition for the oil cartels which un- 
doubtedly regard the war merely as an inter- 
lude to the resumption of ‘business as usual’,” 


I 
a 





CONFERENCE ADOPTS A PROGRAM FOR RELIEF AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Conference on International Coopera- 
tive Reconstruction voted unanimously to 
approve in principle a concrete program for 
the use of cooperative facilities and methods 

reshaping the post-war world and bui'ding 
the peace. The program calls for establish- 
ment of an international cooperative trading 
and manufacturing association; and an inter- 
national cooperative bank; recommends the 
creation of a cooperative division of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (U. N. R. R, A.); launching of 
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a freedom fund financed through popular 
subscription to help prehabilitate co-ops in 
victim countries; removal of barriers to free 
movement of people, goods, and currencies 
between all countries; additional curbs on 
cartels and monopolies; and close collabora- 
tion between consumer-purchasing and pro- 
ducer-marketing cooperatives to help raise 
the standards of living of all peoples. 

A joint meeting of the boards of directors 
of National Cooperatives, Inc., and the Co- 
operative League of the United States of 
America immediately following the conference 
took steps to implement the decisions of the 
conference, to transmit the recommendations 
to appropriate organizations throughout the 
world, and authorized the Committee on In- 
ternational Cooperative Reconstruction to 
send a man abroad to work with cooperative 
Organizations in other countries in connec- 
tion with the conference recommendations. 

Nations represented at the conference, 
either through their cooperative. associations 
or through representatives of the govern- 
ments interested in cooperatives, included 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
England, Greece, Iceland, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Palestine, Scotland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Canada, New 
Zealand, Jamaica, China, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and the United States. Observers 
from the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, and several 
of the executive departments, as well as na- 
tional educational, religious, labor, farm, and 
professional organizations participated in the 
conference. Peak attendance at the sessions 
was between five and six hundred. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATIVE RECONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Here are a few of the 
highlight statements made during plenary 
sessions Wednesday and Thursday, and at the 
Press Club luncheon Wednesday: 

Rudolph Molin, of Sweden, said that 40 per- 
cent of Sweden's population participate in 
cooperative activities and that this large 
group is willing to aid in rebuilding Europe's 
war-torn economy. . 

George Radin, of Yugoslavia, who had been 
a delegate to both the United Nations Food 
Conference and the U.N. R. R. A. conference, 
emphasized that the great need of his coun- 
trymen was not relief but reconstruction. 
It is this field, he said, that cooperatives in 
other countries working with cooperatives 
in his own country could be of greatest aid. 

Prof. Shih-Chi Hu, general secretary of 
the Cooperative League of China said China’s 
60,000,000 cooperative members and their 
families offer his country’s best hope for 
post-war rehabilitation. 

Dr. V. Myslovic, representative of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Agriculture in 
London, pointed to the successful growth 
of cooperation between producer and con- 
sumer organizations in his country before 
the war as one of the essentials of sound eco- 
nomic development for post-war Europe. 

Anders Fijeldstad, agricultural attaché of 
the Norwegian Embassy, pointed out how 
self-governing boards composed of con- 
sumers, producers, and government repre- 
sentatives working with cooperative organ- 
izations had lowered the prices to the con- 
sumers substantially and at the same time 
increased the return to the farmers. 

Prof. Stephen du Ropp, director of the of- 
fice of research and publication of the Polish 
Government’s information center, urged that 
the favorable moment that exists at the end 
of the war be grasped to use cooperatives for 
decentralized production as a method of 
speeding rehabilitation through self-help. 

Israel Mereminski, of the General Coop- 
erative Association of Jewish Labor in Pales- 
tine, described how cooperatives are the 


| essence of the Palestinian development, with 
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65 percent of the people connected with one 
or more cooperative organizations. 

Dr. Maurice Columbain, of the coopera- 
tive section of the International Labor Office, 
brought to the conference a special report 
on Cooperatives and Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion, which has just been published, out- 
lining how the cooperatives throughout the 
world can be used in post-war relief distribu- 
tion, thereby eliminating inefficiency and savy- 
ing time, money, and heartaches in post-war 
relief. 

Msgr. Donald McLean, of the Catholic Unt- 
versity of America, urged that the coopera- 
tives look to the huge job of world recon- 
struction as well as relief and rehabilitation. 

Congressman Jerry Voornis, of California, 
declared, “We must gather up the forces of 
humanity to offset the inordinate concentra- 
tion of power. There must be another answer 
except power and paternalism. The coopera- 
tive movement must grow faster. It is the 
only 100-percent constructive program on 
the horizon today. We are in a world-wide 
struggle between private and governmental 
concentration of power on one hand and a 
people’s program on the other. Monopolies 
and cartels forced the world into an economy 
of scarcity, which is the main reason for the 
current war situation. Cooperatives can 
combat these monopolies and help rebuild 
the world after the war.” 





The Past 10 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday February 3, 1944 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I herewith insert 
statement of Mr. J. M. Wyatt, whose 
illuminating statements on wines and 
liquors frequently appear in the public 


prints under the pseudonym “Mark 
Merit”: 
THE PAST 10 YEARS 
Just 10 years ago an amendment to the 


Constitution of the United States was re- 
pealed. A free and an articulate people had 
spoken its piece. And so that “ignoble” ex- 
periment of a democratic people was written 
off, as an accountant would say, “with a 
loss.” For we did lose something. We lost, 
temporarily, that most precious of all things 
that civilized man has striven for since long 
before the Magna Carta * * * respect 
for the sacred rights of t*e individual; re- 
spect for constitutional authority. Just turn 
back to the chapter in our history that deals 
with the prohibition period. See the “scars’ 
that illustrate its pages. Not long ago they 
were still livid; now they are paled by the 
healing influence of time. But they are still 
vivid in the memory of those of us who lived, 


’ 


perhaps precariously, through that period. 
Not a pleasant picture, in retrospect 
Now we are again at war. Now we really 


are fighting with every ounce of our resources 
and our manhood and womanhood—to con- 
tinue our way of life—our right to think and 
talk and worship as we please—our right as 
individuals. So that it can’t happen again, 
let us visit, mentally, the chamber of horrors 
of the prohibition period. Let us compare 
that period with the last 10 years 

And, let us who are forced by various cir- 


cumstances to stay at home while our sons 
are absent fighting for us, let us guard the 
home front against all manner of achemes 
that could wreck us from within. And, in 
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passing, may we remind those who just can’t 
think of all things these days: 10 years ago 
the alcoholic beverage industry began pro- 
viding much needed revenue for our Govern- 
ment which reached a point where its total 
was second only to the national income tax. 
Ten years ago the alcoholic beverage industry 
began providing work for thousands in its 
own industry and in related industries, when 
there were twelve to fifteen million jobless 
in America, willing and anxious to work. 
Ten years ago the alcoholic beverage indus- 
try began providing a market for millions of 
bushels of surplus grain for which there was 
no market; when crops were being plowed 
under, and when farmers were paid for 
not raising instead of raising normally 
revenue-producing foodstuffs. And, 10 years 
ago, the alcoholic beverage industry began 
the construction of new plants and the re- 
habilitation of old ones which were literally 
converted “overnight” to the making of pre- 
cious alcohol for wartime purposes when 
the emergency arose. Not a drop of whisky 
is being made today by any legal American 
distillery. The whisky which is now being 
voluntarily rationed to the trade, and in 
many places by the trade to the consumer, 
was made in peacetime. The past 10 years. 
Think of the preceding 10 years, years of 
prohibition which did not prohibit. 


Politics With Service Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chester (Pa.) Times of February 2, 
1944: 


POLITICS WITH SERVICE VOTES 


It is fairly obvious, according to observers 
of the Washington scene, that the to-do 
about votes for servicemen is five-sixths 
political. The President and some of the 
Senators and Congressmen who face election 
this year see in it an issue which they can 
twist to their own interests by making it 
appear that a vote is being denied to service- 
men. Actually, this is not so. Practically 
all States have provisions for soldier voting. 
The process is cumbersome, but it involves 
question of States’ rights and constitutional 
procedures which the servicemen are now 
fighting to maintain. Congressmen are fight- 
ing at home to maintain those principles. 

One of the grave dangers to Constitutional 
government comes from the fact that mil- 
lions of the servicemen have never known 
any other President but Mr. Roosevelt. For 
many of them it will be the first time they 
have ever voted. Service men and women 
now under 25 years of age were under voting 
age at the last Presidential election. It is 
pointed out that the White House political 
gang expects a good majority of those service- 
men to vote for the Commander in Chief, 
just as they counted on the votes of persons 
on W. P. A. projects, during the 1930's. 

It makes a sordid picture, and Senators and 
Congressmen who are sincerely anxious to 
make service voting less difficult are said to 
be deeply concerned about the way the Pres- 
ident has maneuvered to make it appear as 
though they are opposed to having the serv- 


icemen vote at all. The controversy between 
Congress and the President on the soldier 
vote problem has served to highlight the 
adroit methods that are used by men bent 
on perpetuating themselves in power, 


Resolution of the Ottumwa Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a resolution on 
international air policy adopted on 
January 25, 1944, by the Ottumwa 
(Iowa) Chamber of Commerce. 

The city of Ottumwa 2 years ago pre- 
sented, without cost to the Government, 
1,440 acres of some of the best farming 
land in the State of Iowa for the con- 
struction of a large naval air base, where 
some 800 students are in training at all 
times. I mention this to show that 
Ottumwa is an air-minded community 
and has at all times shown an unusual 
interest in the development of aviation. 

The chamber of commerce, in the fol- 
lowing resolution, has further demon- 
strated its interest in aviation and its 
future and expresses the conviction that 
Congress should make plans now for the 
establishment of a world system of air 
transportation: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to make its declarations of 
policy operative and that the appropriate 
governmental agencies incorporate in their 
planning of foreign air transportation to be 
operated by United States flag air carriers, 
the following basic policies to be established 
in the world system of air transportation 
thereunder created: 

1, Free and open world-wide competition, 
subject to reasonable regulation by the ap- 
propriate governmental agencies, 

2. Private ownership and management of 
air lines engaged in domestic and foreign 
operation. 

8. Fostering and encouragement by the 
Government of the United States of a sound 
world-wide air transportation system. 

4. World-wide freedom of transit in peace- 
ful flight. 

5. Acquisition of civil and commercial out- 
lets required in the public interest; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a world-wide system of air 
transportation should be developed in which 
open and free competition, reasonably regu- 
lated; be given full play. The air lines 
of the United States be permitted to forge 
ahead under the stimulus of world competi- 
tion. Their growth should not be restricted 
in any way by the withering effect of monop- 
oly. Private ownership, with its encourage- 
ment of initiative and creativeness, and its 
attendant rewards for accomplishment 
should be our undeviating policy; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That there should be no delay 
in the development of world system air trans- 
portation policies and the consummation of 
negotiated arrangements to make them op- 
erative; be it further 
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Resolved, That facilities constructed an 
now under control of the armed forces 
the United States be made available in 
as possible for privately owned and oper; 
air lines. 

H. F. Darsysurme, 
President. 
H. A. Brown, 
Chairman, Committee on Aviat 
Louis G. BEIN, 
Secret 
Orrumwa (Iowa) CHAMBER OF Comme! 


iL 


Votes for Members of the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


and women in the armed services h 
just as much right to vote as any other 
qualified citizen. 

vote and I expect to do everything in my 
power to that end. I have talked to quite 
a number of service men and women, and 
they tell me that they expect the richt 
to vote even though they may not be 

a position because of their war service. 
to exercise that right and cast a lawful 
vote. Nevertheless, I think they are en- 
titled to that right. I also understand 
and respect their statements concerning 
the casting of a legal vote. 

These boys and girls want the right to 
vote, and they are entitled to that right 
to vote. They should have it. But, in 
desiring the right to cast a ballot they 
want also to be sure that the Ameri- 
ca they are now defending will be pre- 
served. They do not believe that a group 
of foreigners who have recently found a 
haven in these United States should be 
so bold and so lacking in gratitude or 
good judgment that they would try to 
take over and completely rebuild the so- 
cial and political concepts of the Nation 
that sheltered them and gave them 
peace, prosperity, and the very political 
freedom that they would destroy by over- 
riding our constitutional government 
They do not believe that these people un 
derstand or have tried to inform them 
selves as to just what the United States 
of America stands for and what it is—a 
democratic republic with a constitutional 
government. 

These boys and girls in the servi 
these youngsters from the South 
Midwest, along with their mothers and 
fathers and the folks back home belicve 
in constitutional government. 

They are opposed to communism : 
fascism. They are rightly indignant 
when pressure groups composed large.y 
of Negroes, Communists, and foreigners 
who have never voted and have nev 
taken the trouble to qualify to vote, © 
attempt to curry the favor of men an 
women in the service, men and women 
whose very lives are now in jeopardy 
the altar of patriotism, by suddenly ce- 








nanding an “unconditional Federal bal- | 
t for the armed forces.” Our service 
m n and women, believe in white su- 
nremacy and are not being fooled by 
Communists and Negroes and foreign- 
essure groups who are attempting to 
ake advantage of the war and the pa- 
riotie fervor of our people to drive an 
ntering wedge into our body politic that 
uld destroy the very thing our soldiers 
nd sailors believe they are fighting to 
eserve. The members of our armed 
forces do not want a blank ballot. They 
want to know for whom they are voting 
id why. They remember quite well 


sult of an unconditional “Yes” or “No” 
iullot. They want no such thing to hap- | 
in America. They are fighting to 
that it does not happen. The mock- 
ry of an unconditional ballot that may 
or may not be counted according to the 
whims of the moment does not appeal to 
them. They want to return to the Amer- | 
ica they left behind when they answered 
clarions of war. They want to re- 
turn to the same home town, the same | 
main street, the old relatives and | 
friends—solid Americans whose self-de- | 
nial, energy, thrift and strong religious 
and political concepts have made America 
great. That is what they are fighting 
for. That is what it is the duty of this 
Congress to preserve. 

The men and women in the service do 
not want to be made a political football. 
They do not like demagogy; they want 
facts and fair treatment. Let us see that 
they get it. 


en 
A 


thea 








Power Trust Menaces Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an ar- 
ticle, entitled “Power Trust Menaces La- 
bor,” by the senior-Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], which was published 
in the International Teamster for Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POWER TrRusT MeENaAcES LABOR—ELECTRICITY 
CaRTEL WOULD GRAB PUBLIC PLANTS 

(By United States Senator Homer T. Bone) 
The post-war period will present what | 
may well be a terrifying picture to the entire | 
United States, but the problem is particu- | 
| 

} 

} 





larly grave in two or three of the big indus- 
trial States of the East, and in many of the 
far-west and central-western States. This 
problem is unemployment due to post-war 
demobilization. 

Reliable estimates by the Department of 
labor indicate that in the State of Oregon 
the number of unemployed when the war 
ends will represent over 33 percent of the | 
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total number 
1940. 

The figure in the State of Washington is 
even more gloomy, for the number of post- 
war unemployed will be equal to over 45 
percent of the total number employed in 
1940. California also presents a dismal pic- 
ture of unemployment. The grim necessity 
for planning ahead to meet such a frightful 
shock is all too apparent. Only two States 
in the Union show greater possibilities for 
post-war unemployment than the State of 
Washington, and therefore it is of tre- 
mendous importance to that State to try to 


employed in that State in 


set its house in order to cushion itself 
against the shock 
The greatest asset in the way of natural 


resources in the entire United States is pos- 
sessed by the State of Washington. That 
the matchless water-power resources of the 
State, which constitute 20 percent of all hy- 
draulic power in the United States. Prob- 
ably the greatest advance we can hope to 
make in the field of industry is in the realm 
of plastics, light metals, and in the electro- 
chemical industry. 

These developments offer the brightest hope 
for the future, and particularly for the future 
of the State of Washington. Such develop- 
ments call for vast floods of cheap electrical 
energy, and Washington is today singularly 
blessed in possessing the huge pools of power 
made available by the presence of the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville power plants 

These enormous power developments came 
into being at a time when they were able to 
make their maximum contribution to our war 
effort, and without them the Pacific North- 
west could not have played its vital part in 
the defense of the Nation. 

The contributions of these plants to the 
war effort have been so valuable that they 
may have provided the turning point in the 
war. Thousands of fighting planes that fill 
the air in the battle zones are the children 
of Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 

So valuable is this contribution that if it 
has shortened the war and helped to insure a 
more speedy victory we could write these 
plants off at the end of the war as a total loss 
and still have found in them one of the most 
important assets the Nation possessed in its 
hour of peril. 

Happily, we do not have to write them off, 
and they will continue to minister to the 
needs of the people of that section. They 
will provide the most important element in 
the new industrial development I have men- 
tioned. They constitute the backbone of the 
great public-power movement of the State 
of Washington which has been foremost in 
the country in that field, 

Today we are bluntly told by the head of 
one of the largest of the private power mo- 
nopolies in the country that Uncle Sam 
should turn these magnificent plants over 
to the private-power monopolies. Such a 
proposal is outrageous, and yet it may be 
well within the realm of possibility if the 
pecple are not careful. 

Organized labor has a great stake in the 
political and economic operations that lie 
just ahead, and it is going to see a wild 
scramble on the part of the big business 


is 


interests for economic domination as this 
war draws to a close. There can be little or 
no doubt that the giant monopolies of 


America, which are in many instances tied 
in with world cartel operations, will be very 
ruthless in their attitude toward small busi- 
ness, which seeks to compete. 

It requires a fantastic stretch of imagina- 
tion to assume that when this sort of a clash 
occurs labor will not be an unfortunate goat 
in such a controversy. 

One need only be reasonably familiar with 
developments in the national capital to be- 
come aware of a growing volume of bitter- 
ness toward organized labor, and thoughtful 
men are well aware that this feeling will vio- 
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lently flare up in the post-war period. Well- 
informed men in the capital make no bone 
about this problem in discussir 
operations, but at the moment 
discussion is behind closed doors 

The big private electrical comb 
part and parcel of big business, and organ- 
ized labor lending itself to a danger 
operation if it fights public power by becom- 
ing an ally of the private power mon ly, 
which one of the most cold-blooded 
and hard-boiled private monopolies in t 
country. 

Certainly, if any 


should stand against 


Y 
p 


most of th 


t-Wa 


aa 2 


es ¢f 


is 
is 


der the flag 


group un 
private mon 1 3 
organized labor As a g! it should be the 
first to support every effort to sma 
combin ite monopolies 
this should be its position if it believes in 
free enterprise and a free competitive system 
in America 

One of the things that helped to bring the 
disease of fascism to Europe was the presence 


up 


Ss and priv 


of giant cartel monopolies which provided 
a degrading form of economic slavery for the 
people. 


Our businessmen out West are now begin- 
ning to be painfully aware of what the big 
combines and cartel groups are able to do 
to their hopes and aspirations for the pres- 
ervation of certain war industries in that 
section. The Government turned to Alcca to 
either build their own or operate Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum plants. Now Alcoa 
is getting ready to shut down these western 
operations. 

The businessmen of my State are deeply 
concerned but I have previously given them 
repeated warnings that this is what would 
happen to us as soon as the war tension 
eased. Unless there is a revamping of our 
business set-up many of the fine and flowery 
phrases employed now will become worse 
than worthless promises. 

Cartel operations are an exemplification of 
the rule of “scarcity.” Businessmen damned 
the administration for “plowing under” pigs 
and otherwise trying to aid the farmers who 
were struggling with (then) huge surpluses 
of wheat and other commodities 

The cartel-monopoly operation is an econ- 
omy of scarcities and controlled production, 
and it certainly presents a weird picture for 
men who benefit by the operations of the 
cartel system to censure the administration's 
effort to do something to help when a great 
surplus of commodities appear to be glut- 
ting the market and, for the time being, 
ruining the producer. 

The inconsistencies in this 
apparent to any thinking man. 
some bold soul will write the hist 
period in language that sizzles 

The rivers and lakes and water-power re- 
sources of America belong to the people. If 
organized labor helps to destroy public power 
development it thereby plays directly into 
the hands of private monopolies. To persist 
in such a terrible operation would be to bring 
down upon the heads of our children the most 
disastrous economic consequences Let no 
one tell members of organized labor that they 
cannot get a square deal from the public. If 
they cannot, then parliamentary government 
is eternally doomed in this country 

One of the challenges now laid by big bi 

ness against the administration is that it has 


picture are 
Some day 
ry of this 


si- 





been “too friendly” to organized labor. It is 
worthy to note that this administration has 
also been friendly with public power develop- 
ment 

There never has been, anc there never can 
be, a more weird combination of incor tent 
and antipathetic interests than a combina- 
tion between private power monopoly and the 
labor movement of America. If ed 
labor is ever induced to aline itself with Dg 
business, such a combi: 1 would prob- 
ably spell doom for small bus 
destruction of public power development 
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In the development of public power over 
recent years, we have seen the working out 
of employer-employee relations in which ev- 
ery reasonable effort is being made to preserve 
the decent and desirable things in human 
relations. Organized labor now stands at the 
crossroads, and it faces a very crucial hour, 
God forbid it should make a terrific mistake 
by joining hands with forces that are in- 
stinctively hostile to all of the just aspirations 
of labor. 
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The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
the other 47 States in 1944, watch our 
smoke and Eisenhower’s. 

“Life was an exuberant adventure for 
William Allen White,” as Henry J. 
Haskell said. This is a worth-while 
philosophy for anyone to acquire. 

“The crusade for a new world order” 
asking us in the Capitol to lay aside our 
petty political differences, comes from 
one church denomination, acting alone. 

CHARLEY HALLECK, our Kansas Day 
speaker, who threw punches with both 
fists and invoked admiration with his 
melodious words, dangles a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

Bill White’s power of expression in 
writing was his abiding genius and will 
always remain the righteous envy of 
millions. One of the great things about 
his life, to other native sons and daugh- 
ters, was that he stayed in Kansas. 

As Adams and Jefferson died on the 
same 4th of July, so White’s death came 
on the birthdays of Kansas and Mc- 
Kinley. The author’s famous editorial, 
What’s the Matter Witr Kansas? was 
written in the 1896 campaign. He loved 
his native land. 

Gomer T. Davies, 89, of Concordia, as 
usual, missed nothing om Kansas Day. 
Let me recommend his life and psy- 
chology as a pattern for growing old 
graciously. For 60 years he has been a 
newspaper editor, yet, as a youth, he 
mined coal in Iowa, with John Lewis’ 
father and saw this younger leader of 
workers grow up. 

Another rare character in Kansas is 
Justice W. E. Hutchison, who volun- 
tarily retired from the Supreme Court. 
He came to the western part of the State 
in 1887, lived through the rough and tum- 
ble of climate and men, and never lost 
one iota of his cultural manhood or his 
moral fiber. His white tie was immacu- 
late last Saturday, his mind as keen as 
a razor blade, and his voice as soft as a 
rose. 

“I realize that the Executive as such 
has nothing to do with the making or 
the enforcement of these (House) rules. 
Nevertheless, there are times, I think, 
when the President can speak as an in- 
terested citizen.” When, pray tell me, 
did ever before only an interested citi- 
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zen have a message carried on the floor 
of Congress by a White House clerk and 
read by the reading clerk under direc- 
tion of the Speaker? 


Territory of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON | 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpt 
from the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior: 


The fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, saw 
the Territory of Hawaii make great advances 
in fortifying the civilian population against 
every possible consequence of the war. 

Hawaii is in the Pacific theater of World 
War No. 2; it is the most important United 
States outpost in this area. As such it must 
expand and enlarge its facilities to accom- 
modate the thousands of armed personnel 
and defense workers that have come here; it 
must take steps to educate and protect the 
resident population against enemy activities, 
both from within and without; it must co- 
Operate with military, naval, and other 
agencies to make Hawaii impregnable and 
secure against every emergency. All these, 
and more, Hawaii has contributed and ac- 
complished during the past 19 months. 

Every man, woman, and child is aware of 
the importance of Hawaii as a base for our 
forces; everyone has willingly gotten behind 
the war effort and has made it possible, in 
such a short period of time, to put our area 
in readiness for the great offensive against 
Japan. 

Under the direction and supervision of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the whole Ter- 
ritory is now honeycombed with bomb shel- 
ters and all vital civilian installations have 
been protected against damage by splinter 
and bombproof shelters. Emergency hos- 
pitals and auxiliary first-aid stations, 
manned by hundreds of volunteer nurses 
and aides, have been constructed through- 
out the Territory. Emergency evacuation 
camps, kitchens, and food storage places 
have likewise been erected in areas removed 
from military objectives. 

The civilian population has been immu- 
nized, fingerprinted, and furnished gas masks, 
and has been trained for fire fighting, first 
aid, gas defense, block patrolling, etc. The 
populated areas of Hawaii have been sup- 
plied with air-raid sirens, the water supply has 
been chlorinated against bacterial contami- 
nation; utility installations are under con- 
stant guard; emergency police and fire re- 
serves supplement the regulars. 

The production of food has been increased 
to make Hawaii more nearly self-sustaining. 
The sugar and pineapple plantations have 
turned over thousands of acres of land for 
production of food for local consumption. 
This has relieved shipping space for other 
essential commodities and supplies. Hawaii, 
prior to the war, did not produce sufficient 
fresh vegetables to supply local needs. A 
monthly production of about 4,000,000 
pounds before the war has been increased 
to approximately 8,000,000 pounds. Poultry, 
pork, and beef-cattle production, though 
handicapped by shortage of feed, has never- 





theless been able to hold its own 
local feed production. 

Mass influx of workers, overcrowding, 
black-out restrictions, and general inabj)j: 
to live normally under present conditic 
have created numerous problems of housir 
hospitalization, sanitation and garbage qd 
posal, disease control, juvenile delinquen 
crime prevention, etc. The Territory is mak- 
ing every attempt to handle and alleviat 
these conditions. 

Evacuation camps have been opened ¢ 
homeless and distressed families. Approv 
for construction of some additional 1,0 
housing units has been obtained but unk 
lumber and other essential materials are 
made available this project will fail. 

During the past year four diseases—mumps 
whooping cough, poliomyelitis, and in- 
fluenza—became__ epidemic. These were 
quickly controlled and the casualty rate was 
low. Venereal diseases have also been satis- 
factorily controlled, the rate dropping to an 
unprecedented low of 4.5. Tuberculosis, how- 
ever, due to living conditions, is on the in- 
crease with over 2,000 cases for the past year 
as against an average of 1,500 for prior years 

The Territory is on guard against the out- 
break of tropical diseases. This is a constant 
threat on account of contact with armed per- 
sonnel passing through from other Pacific 
areas. 

Business has had a prosperous year. This 
is reflected in an increase of tax revenues, 
both Territorial and Federal. Defense jobs 
and the presence of thousands of armed per- 
sonnel have accounted for increased pur- 
chasing power. Inflation, however, has been 
kept down by price fixing and rationing under 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

There has been an acute shortage of labor 
in Hawaii. Defense activities, with higher 
level of wages, attracted labor from local 
industries. Hawaii was designated a “critical 
labor area” with a net shortage of 14,000 
workers, the bulk being required for agricul- 
ture and for Army and Navy agencies. 

All governmental agencies of the Territory 
devoted their resources and personnel to aid 
and cooperate with military, naval, and Fed- 
eral agencies. This will continue until vic- 
tory is achieved. 

The restoration of civil affairs to civil au- 
thorities on March 10, 1943, has had a healthy 
reaction on the community. It has relieved 
military personnel for military duties; it has 
returned to civilians the responsibility of ad- 
ministering their own affairs. Hawaii can 
well be proud of its record of accomplish- 
ments. It is eager to demonstrate that its 
people are capable of carrying their share of 
any responsibility and of performing any 
task necessary to assure the fullest safety 
of the islands. 
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Twenty Years After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Twenty years ago today Woodrow Wilson 
died. He died broken by the bitter knowledge 








the cause for which he led the Nation 
war, the cause for which Americar ys 
it and died on the fields of France, had 
lost in victory. A great war President 


lied defeated, not by the enemy but by his 
n people when they failed t rt the 
aim that in his mind justified the waste 

i agony of a conflict that up to that time 
ino parallel in history. He was repudiated 
and we returned to “nor- 





supp 





n idealist, 


cy”; but if he could come back to the 
h today, who could refuse him the title 


f the supreme realist of his generation? 
With terrible clarity the dying author of 

Covenant of Nations saw that the war 

thought we had won was not over. He 
d in the “absolute conviction,” as he said 
his last speech as President, that “within 
generation there will be another 
ld war if the nations of the world do not 
cert the method by which to prevent it.’ 
erica had a greater interest in preventing 
than other nations because, he warned, 
the next war would have to be paid for in 
merican blood and money.” 


ther 
ner 


Ar 


He died, too, in the absolute conviction 
tl this country would have to accept the 
n of reality that blind men called a 

( m. “I would rather fail in a cause that 


” 


e day will triumph,” he said, “than to 

umph ir a cause that I know some day 

fail.” Twenty years after, the vindica- 

n of Woodrow Wilson is cruelly complete. 

It is to be hoped that the education of the 

American people is also complete, for if we 

fail again there will be no peace, neither in 
time nor for generations to come, 


oul 





Federal Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following articles 
from the Philadelphia Record of Febru- 
ary 3, 1944: 


SIXTEEN OF TWENTY FEDERAL EXPERTS GIVE 
WRONG ANSWERS TO SAME INCOME TAX RE- 
TURN—NeEwW RULING Vorps City WAGE Tax 
DEDUCTION IN COMPUTING Victory TAX NET 
INCOME 


John G. Harl’s experience with his income 
tax return—getting a total of eight answers 
to the same problem from Government ex- 
perts—is no isolated case. 

Instead, a Record survey disclosed yes- 
day, Harl’s case is typical of what is hap- 





pening to four-fifths of United States tax- 
vers. 
The Record submitted identical income 
figures to 20 internal revenue offices in 7 
es 
Sixteen Government experts or 80 percent 
ive wrong answers. 
ONE SOLICITS $5 FEE 


Four, or 20 percent, figured the return 
correctly. One, in Newark did so only after 
he solicited and received a #5 gratuity for 
working on the Government's time. 

The three other correct answers were cal- 
culated in Pittsburgh, Lancaster, and Indian- 
Two offices in the Philadelphia area—a 
33 Frankford avenue, and at Chester—made 
no errors in arithmetic. But both misinter- 
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preted the law, according to a ruliz ed 
of y in Washingto: y yesterday. 
WAGE TAX DEDUCTION UPSET 

The new ruling held the city wage Ly 
not be deducted in computing the Victory tax 
net income. 

The unanimous opinion of ants 
here had been that the dedu d b 
made. Collector Walter J. Rot d 
proceeded on the assumption that the tax is 
a “necessary expense” of working in Philadel- 
phia, and all his offices allowed the deduction. 

The belated ruling thus affects every re- 
turn in which the wage tax was an item pre- 
pared to date by internal revenue men i 
private accountants. All these thousands of 
returns are now incorrect, regardless of the 


accuracy of other items. 
NINETY-FIVE PERCENT MAY BE WRONG 


With the Record’s survey showing 80 per- 








cent of the Government's own experts mak- 
ing out incorrect returns, the imagination is 
staggered at the thought of how many errors 


must be made by taxpayers who do their own 
figuring 


It would be surprising if more than 5 per- 
cent of all returns filed this year should turn 


out to be correct. 

The Record’s problem as presented to the 
20 offices posed a relatively simple set of fig- 
ures. Income was from (1) wages, (2) on 
rental property, and (3) two stock tran - 


e 








tions. There were normal deducti for 
taxes, interest, and contributions. 
TWENTY-NINE PROBLEMS IN RETURN 
The return, in effect, submits an arith- 
metical examination of 29 problems. But 


with this big difference: In an examination, 
a pupil getting 28 right answers out of 
would receive the high grade of 96 percen 
making out the tax return, one error th 
the whole result out. 

The 14 Government experts who made mis- 
takes in arithmetic, in copying figures 
onto the form, got results differing from the 
true answer all the way from 2 cents 
$25.45. 

The correct answer, under the new ruling, 
was $79.17 gross, including $5.60 which can 
be deferred until March 15, 1945. Answers 
given by clerks ranged from $67.33 to $105.62. 


RULING ADDS 


2y 
L; in 
rows 


or 


to 


91 


CENTS 


The correct answer arithmetically, when 
the wage tax is improperly deducted in Vic- 
tory tax calculations, was $78.26 

Thus the new ruling added 91 cents to the 
tax liability. That was for a married man, 
living with wife and one child, whose wage 
tax was $31.20. 

The 16 clerks who got the 
divided evenly in “favoring” the taxpayer 
and the Government. Eight figured the tax- 
payer's liability a total of $33.37 too low, and 
eight gave the Government %96.06 too 
much—a net taxation-by-error of $42.69. 


wrong answer 





The clerks, with the exception of the fee- 
grabber in Newark, were patient and courte 
| ous to Record representatives, who presen 
themselves as bona fide taxpayers and 
no special service. 


ed 
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ALL TRY TO BE HELPFUL 


| All clerks *tried to be helpful, though 
eral questioned the claim for certain deduc- 
tions, particularly one for depreciation of 
the rented house. Their mistakes in arith- 
metic and copying were the sort of errors 
to be expected when one tries to take a long, 
complicated mathematics n un- 
der pressure 

In most offices reporters and correspondents 
had to stand in line for periods ranging up 
to 2 hours. At same places, notably Bethle- 
hem, Allentown, and Detroit, correspondents 


failed to get to the desk at all after waiting 
| for hours. 
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At Ti a re r found, @& mora- 
torium k ou é ordered 
] Monday, to < } y 8 
The re All cle \ € t nd 
a special school f fu r tr 

STATEMENT OF PR M 

The problem ed by The Record 
consisted of f howl following 
i me $3,120 m wi s, $65 from stock 
transactions, $260.75 from rent Deductions 
added up to $55 contribi ns, $159.40 - 
terest, $243.2 axes (including w tax in 
Philadelphia The 194° tax v ve! s 
$61.20, of which half was } T total 
withheld by employer was $236.60 rhe - 
payer was stated to be married, li g with 
his wife and one young child 

The figures were submitted to four offices 
in Philadelph hree in New York Ci i 
one each ir llowing pl Chester, 
West Chester istown, Bryn Mawr, Pitts- 
burgh, Scranton, Lancaster, Camden, Newark, 
Wilmi ton, Was! ton, Baltimore, and In- 
dianég lis 

HOW MISTAKES WERE MADE 

Some of the mistakes in ithmetic, de- 
tected by checking returns t d at the 
Offices with a correct rett 

Nir d Market Str A 1 $65 stock 
profit c 1 ry V t ne r¢ 
made three mistakes 1 m tion 1 
cent in favor of t ayer, 5 ce il< t 

1 favor of Government 

Germ A d ¢ Ave Made 
& ) 11st « add t I 1! I i ( I e 
from r error lavore ¢ é 

Fifty-sec d and M ¢ Added 

tcck profit ( pi yr \ net in- 
C e; picked up 40 ce S ( same item for 
ul wn 1 s 

West Cl r: Made $10 error in add n 

1 rentals; computed 13 percen f $1,147.65 
as $198.19 instead of $188.19. Both errors 
i nment 

1: Forgave $45.90 instead of $50; 
m er? n computing earned in- 
c 
n ed interest wrong; $144.40 
plus $15 gave 1.40 Added tax credits 
wrong; $236.60 plus $30.60 gave $277.20. Both 
favored taxpayer. 
Failed to add depreciation when 
tal coms ncluded stock profit 
ax in e; err would co tax- 
Figured Victory tax v fail- 
f ht answer when t ! percent 
of $2,756.75; ex f ed G ent 

Tl Newark man w the | palm 
was found 1 desk on the f floor of 
the po t-office build a t qu hour 
when no one was s ( n line 

OFFERS AID FOR $5 

He told the reporter his return was “too 
complicated ind that he should se n ac- 
countant We on ind s I he 
said 

Tl reporter left As he v y for 
an ele tor in the |} I ( k C é it, 

I e i 1 off 1 to 
do e job at hor at eve 

Tl of refused, and rk f 

off d to do nmced r $ H l 
the reporter went t t e ¢ A 
out the f n 

DOUBLES EXEMI N 
The clerk-accountant ed t luce 
reporter to exe r vare- 

ious items 2+ é er’s ft 2 
test, did c e the ¢ ited « ¢ 
f amuser tt 

The caref vy ¢ j r 1 

minutes of the t 
Tax ANSWERS OBTAID I D's 
| Here are t in 17 in- 
| ternal re ie Offices by R l reporters to 
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tax is $79.17: 

Philadelphia: 
9th and Market Sts 380. 19 
4333 Frankford Ave 26 


West Chester 

a a cael a 
Bryn Mawr 

Scranton 


Pittsburgh 
Camden 
Co qavtunintthan tein 
New York customhouse 
New York, East 46th St............. 
New York, West 4th St.............. 
Indianapolis phe 

‘Arithmetic correct, b 
as to city wage tax. 

* Correct answers. 


Slightly different figures were presented, 
through a misunderstanding, at Baltimore 
and Washington. The correct answer there 
was $67.92. The clerks figured: 

Washington 
Baltimore 


At Newark, the clerk, for a $5 fee, made one 
change in a deduction. He then obtained a 
correct answer, for his figures, of $78.20. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
two of my constituents: 


AMERICAN LABOR PaRTY, 
New York, N. Y., January 31, 1944. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KENNEDY: The 
American Labor Party urges you to do your 
utmost to assure the right to vote for mil- 
lions serving their country on battle fronts, 
at sea, and in training centers. 

The objective, for which it is your duty to 
work and fight, is a simple one: The passage 
of a law providing for a simple, uniform Fed- 
eral ballot, distributed promptly and with- 
out red tape, which gives service men and 
women and the merchant marine the op- 
portunity to vote. 

A sound legal formula for reaching this 
objective can easily be devised if Congress 
would stop political juggling for partisan 
advantage. 

Anything less than the Green-Lucas bill 
would be a mockery. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that leaving the matter to a Jum- 
ble of absentee voting laws would prevent 
millions of service men and women from vot- 
ing for Federal officials this year. 

It would be a grave affront, destroying 
morale of men at the front and on ships 
who are discharging the highest duties of 
citizenship, if several hundred citizens in 
Congress, playing politics as usual, were to 
deprive 10,000,000 or more citizens of their 
right to vote in this year’s election. Too 
many in Congress trust the armed forces to 
handle guns but not ballots because they 
fear the effect of the soldiers’ vote. 

Too many in Congress want the record of 
1942 and 1943 repeated when only a handful 
of Americans in the armed forces were able 
to vote. This year American democracy 


must be made at least as effective as that of 
Australia, where proper machinery enabled 
90 percent of Australian servicemen to vote. 

Few opponents to a workable system of 
voting have the courage to take an outright 
stand against the soldiers’ right to vote. 
Instead they devise crippling amendments 
which would emasculate any bill designed to 
make that right effective. 

An aroused public opinion calls on Con- 
gress to act swiftl, and effectively to pre- 
vent robbing millions in uniform of their 
franchise. | 

Very truly yours, 
Georce S. COUNTS, 
State Chairman, 
ALEX ROSE, 
State Secretary. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following amendment to S. 
1285, as reported to the House: Page 9, 
line 17, after the word “waterways”, 
strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon and the word “and”, and after 
line 17, insert the following new subsec- 
tion: 

(3) The term “State” includes the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I 
have presented would extend the privi- 
leges of this legislation to the Territories 
by adding to the bill as it now stands a 
simple statement that the term “State” 
as used in this bill should be defined to 
include the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Those members of the committee to 
whom this amendment has been pre- 
sented have expressed themselves to the 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. Drmonpb] and 
myself as favoring its adoption. 

The net resuit of the amendment 
would be to cover the Territories into the 
provisions of this bill on the same basis 
as the States. It would recommend to 
the Governors of the Territories that 
steps be taken under the laws of the Ter- 
ritories to extend to the men in the serv- 
ices from the Territories the privilege 
of voting in the election this fall on the 
same basis as the citizens at home. 

It would, in addition, guarantee to the 
Territories the same facilities and co- 
operation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as are provided the States to carry 
out the purpose of this legislation. 

It does not extend to the men in the 
services from the Territories any voting 
privileges beyond that which they nor- 
mally enjoy as private citizens of a 
Territory. 

The extent to which the people of the 
Territories participate in the selection of 
Federal officials is extremely limited. 
Although the Territories are incorpo- 
rated parts of the country, the Federal 
Government still reserves complete con- 
trol over the executive and judicial 
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an income-tax problem for which the correct | 


branches. The Governors and secre- 
taries of the Territories are appointed 
by the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the United States Senate. 
The members of the judiciary, including 
the members of the Supreme Court and 
the Territorial circuit courts, are likewise 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

The people of a Territory choose their 
own legislature on much the same basis 
as most States, but the laws passed by 
the territorial legislature are subject to 
veto by Congress. In the cases of both 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
Congress has never found it necessary to 
exercise this right. 

The people of the Territories do not 
participate in the election of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, or any Members 
of the United States Senate, as they 
are not represented in the Senate. Their 
participation in the election of Federal! 
officials is confined exclusively to the 
choice of their Delegate to Congress who 
sits in the House and carries the re- 
sponsibility for representing the Terri- 
tory in Congress, without the privilege 
of voting. This is the only official in the 
Territory of Hawaii who is elected at 
large and by a vote of all the people of 
the Territory. 

For the very reason that the partici- 
pation of the people of Hawaii in election 
of Federal officials is restricted to just 
this office, the election of the Delegate as- 
sumes a measure of importance probably 
quite beyond what might otherwise be 
the case under different circumstances. 

Under the ballot customarily used in 
Hawaii, this office is the first on the leg- 
islative ballot. The other names on this 
ballot include the members of the Terri- 
torial Senate and the House. A second 
ballot is used to cover the election of the 
Officials of the city and county of Hono- 
lulu or the officials of the other three 
counties of the Territory, this depending, 
of course, on the counties in which the 
election is held. 

The record of Hawaii shows that an 
extraordinarily high percentage of those 
eligible to vote exercises that right. As 
one of the basic privileges of American 
citizenship, this right is cherished with 
unusual care and thoughtfulness, 

The exercise of this right as citizens 
has developed in the voting people of the 
Territory a strong sense of their responsi- 
bility as American citizens. This has 
been increasingly evidenced since the an- 
nexation of the islands more than 45 
years ago, and accounts in no small 
measure for the extraordinarily fine rec- 
ord made with and since the outbreak of 
war. 

The officials of the War and Navy De- 
partments, as well as the men in im- 
mediate command of that vital area, 
have been unanimous in their praise of 
this record, and testify that the coopera- 
tion of the civilian population has been 
invaluable in meeting the extremely seri- 
ous problems that have confronted these 
islands during the period of the last 2 
years, and still faces them. 

The performance of Hawaii’s people 
in this crisis is the natural outgrowth of 
the Federal Government’s policy of ex- 
tending to the people of the Territory a 











ree measure of local self-government. 
policy has developed a sense of in- 
idual responsibility and loyalty that 
been attended with results that are 
racteristically American and enor- 
isly valuable to our common country. 
I believe, therefore, that in perpetu- 
ion of this policy it is important that 
soldiers from the Territories receive 
eir ballots also when the time comes 
is fall to vote. I think it would be 
t unfortunate if the men from Alaska 
end Hawaii who are wearing the uniform 
of the United States should be made 
to feel that they will have no part in 
election while everyone else about 
them is receiving his ballot. 
I believe that the knowledge that they 
)0 will participate in the election, even 
ugh within the limitations customary 
to a Territory, will be a valuable con- 
tribution to their morale, 








Archbishop Curley States Russian Press 
Creates Disunity Among Allied Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment by the Most Reverend Michael J. 
Curley, archbishop of Baltimore and 
Washington, in answer to the attack of 
Izvestia, official Soviet newspaper, on the 
Vatican: 

My answer to Mr. Stalin and his official 
paper is, that is a lie. 

Let me be frank. The statement made by 
the Russian paper Izvestia is absolutely and 
unqualifiedly false. It is in line with 
Pravda’s statement about British attempts to 
make a separate peace and about many other 
things in the past. 

The purpose of the Russian press would 
seem to be to create disunity not only among 
the Allfed Nations but everywhere the world 
over. In the meantime, Russia is preparing 
to take eastern Poland and the Baltic states, 
regardless of what the British and American 
governments may think about it. 





Wendell Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CALVIN D. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I take the floor merely to ex- 
press agreement with my friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, Congress- 
man RANKIN, who some time ago on the 
floor of the House facetiously stated that 
Wendell Willkie was the administration's 
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ry 
secret weapon against the Republicans. 
After having read Mr. Willk 
ment concerning taxes, which was 
qualified by an accompanying statement 
relative to reduction in unnecessary ex- 
penditures, I am forced to agree with my 
colleague, 


ie’s state- 


not 


Ny Snue 
luiustrious 





Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letter and resolu- 
tion: 

UNITED FarM EQUIPMENT AND 
METAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, January 31, 1944. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLg, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you these few lines 
to urge you to support the Worley bill or the 
Green-Lucas bill and vote down the Eastland- 
McClellan substitute, and do everything else 
in your power to pass legislation which will 
provide a uniform Federal ballot for soldiers. 
We all know, of course, that everyone wants 
the soldiers to vote, but the important thing 
now is to pass the law before it is too late. 

Enclosed find a copy of a resolution passed 
at a recent district conference of our union. 
The resolution is self-explanatory. I would 
appreciate it very much if you would insert 
this letter and the enclosed resolution in the 
RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN MESSNER, 
Educational and Publicity Director. 





Whereas the first essential of democracy is 
the right to vote; and 

Whereas the men and women in our armed 
forces are risking their lives in the defense 
of democracy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this distriet conference of 
the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers of America demand that Congress 
pass Federal legislation enabling soldiers to 
vote as the only effective method; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we condemn all partisan 
maneuvers such as tend to set up 48 separate 
State systems as unworkable, undemocratic 
and un-American. 





No Necessity for a National Service Act 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the request by the President 
for legislation to draft every working 
man and woman in this country is not 
only presently unnecessary but it is con- 
trary to every concept of a free democ- 
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racy. The enactment of such legislatio 
would represent the bstitution of a 
form of totalitarianism for « demo- 
cratic processes. The thing we are try- 
ing to do in this war is to prese: 
protect our own form of government. 
For it would be tragic indeed to win the 
war if at the same time we sacrifice 
our own freedom at home. 

If there was ever any justification for 
taking a radical step of this kind, it 
was at the beginning of the war before 


war production was under way full 
speed, but there is no excuse for it now 
with production levels at their present 
high scale. Basically this legislation is 
thoroughly wrong. It would draft men 
to serve in private industry which is op- 
erating at a private profit. There is a 
vast difference between drafting a man 
to serve his country in the armed forces 
as against drafting men to serve a pri- 
vate employer. It would permit further 
regimentation of free labor by Federal 
bureaucrats who would be able to force 
the laboring man to take any job in any 
part of the country. Men and women 
could be taken from their homes and 
families and moved to remote parts of 
the country at the whim of a new Federal 
agency. If war production demanded it, 
I would not oppose it. But not even its 
sponsors claim it has anything to do with 
war production. Itis plainly and simply 
a move to destroy free labor under the 
guise of war necessity. 

It is said this law will prevent strikes. 
But it will not do so. The experience of 
Great Britain proves that. There is a 
national service law in that country and 
it has not prevented strikes because in 
1942 the number of strikes in Great Brit- 
ain were greater proportionately than 
there were in the United States. We do 
not want to do in this country the very 
thing that we have accused our enemies 
of doing, namely, of punishing innocent 
people along with the guilty. This is a 
vicious practice which a free govern- 
ment could never condone, Yet, if ana- 
tional service law were passed the mil- 
lions of workers who have never gone on 
strike during the war emergency, those 
who have served faithfully in war pro- 
duction throughout the Nation, would all 
be punished by conscription and placed 
in involuntary servitude merely because 
a small percentage of their number had 
engaged in unauthorized and illegal 
strikes. 

In northern Michigan, where I come 
from, Mr. Speaker, are three basic indus- 
tries—iron mining, copper mining, and 
lumbering, each vitally connected with 
the war effort. To my knowledge, there 
has not been one single strike in that area 
to interfere with this important produc- 
tion. The many thousands of our work- 
ers engaged in these totally vital indus- 
tries have worked faithfully and contin- 
uously without interruption. Would it 
not be grossly unfair to punish loyal and 
patriotic workmen of this type simply be- 
cause a small minority of workmen else- 
where in the country had gone on strike? 
Mr. Speaker, this type legislation 
places a stigma upon every honest workK- 
ingman in the country. It will not in- 
pre- 
Op- 


at 


of 


crease war production, nor will it 
vent strikes, and I am unalterably 
posed to its passage. 



























A582 
United States Maritime Commission 


EXTE 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the course of my remarks on the 
independent offices appropriation bill ap- 
pearing on page 828 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Thursday, January 27, 1944, I 
took occasion to refer to financial aspects 
of the work of both the Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. Ireferred particularly to pur- 
chases, charter-hire, insurance, trade-in 
valuations, agency fees, repair costs, ac- 
counting control and findings by the 
General Accounting Office indicating, in 
the absence of explanation, gross waste 
and extravagance, running perhaps into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In this connection I inserted a series 
of tables, including a few typical figures 
compiled for me from data furnished by 
the Maritime Commission and other offi- 
cial sources. 

In order to give a more complete pic- 
ture of the data supplied me by the Mari- 
time Commission, I desire to supplement 
my previous remarks by the following 
brief over-all summary prepared for me 
from the data referred to. 


VESSELS PURCHASED JULY 1, 1941—DECEMBER 31, 


1942 
The data furnished by the Maritime 

Commission indicates that 69 vessels, 20 
years or more of age, were purchased by 
the Commission during the period in 
question at a total cost of $26,353,835, 
or an average of about $382,000 per 
vessel. This average is between seven 
and eight times the average General Ac- 
counting Office book value for these 
vessels. The return to owners, however, 
would appear to be less than that in 
respect to similar ships from charter 
hire and war-risk insurance. 
VESSELS CHARTERED JULY 1, 

1942 

The data furnished by the Commission 

indicates the charter of approximately 
1,200 vessels during the period in ques- 
tion—758 of these vessels being 20 years 
or more of age and having a total Gen- 
eral Accounting Office book value of 
about $37,900,000. The estimated char- 
ter earnings for the 758 vessels referred 
to for the 18-month period, according to 
the Commission, aggregate $199,767,162, 
or an average of over $263,500 per vessel. 
VESSELS INSURED JULY 1, 

1942 


The data furnished by the Commission 
indicates war-risk insurance placed dur- 
ing the period in question on 690 vessels, 
20 years of age or more, in the amount of 
$477,337,985, or an average approaching 
$692,000 per vessel. This compares with 
a General Accounting Office book value 
of about $34,500,000, which is about 7 
percent of the insurance placed. 

It is understood that insurance paid 
is deposited in tax-free statutory reserves 

r construction funds, 


1941—DECEMBER 31, 


1941—DECEMBER 31, 


| 








The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, as the Members of 
the House appreciate, has been charged 
with the duty of investigating work of 
the Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration. Just what 
concrete results have been accomplished, 
just what progress has been realized, I 
do not know. I am impressed, however, 
by the statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. BLanp], 
chairman of that committee, on the floor 
of the House on Friday, January 28, in 
which he emphasizes the tremendous 
field of work under the jurisdiction of his 
committee. 

He states that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries has jur- 
isdiction not only over the merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries but also the Coast 
Guard, the Geodetic Survey, navigation 
aids, such as lighthouses and buoys, Mer- 


chant marine hospitals and the Panama | 


Canal. He further states that he him- 


self has felt sometimes that waste has | 


existed and that his committee has been 
confronted in this field with some very 
troublesome problems. “Some of those 
problems” he adds, “have almost killed 
me and I reckon some members of my 
committee.” 

The statement, Mr. Speaker, would 
seem to raise squarely the question of 
whether or not the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries is in a 
position to conduct effectively the inves- 
tigation which would appear to be of 
major importance from the standpoint 
of the taxpayers of the Nation. There is 
already pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee, I understand, a resolution pro- 
viding for a select committee to conduct 
this investigation. If the standing com- 
mittee is too busy to do a prompt and 
thorough job in this connection, it seems 
clear to me that the situation calls for 
the appointment of a select committee. 


| 
| 





No one, Mr. Speaker, least of all those | 


responsible for the work of the two agen- 
cies, wants to see a repetition of the ex- 
travagance or scandals in the field of 
shipping which shocked us all at the con- 
clusion of the last war. Existing legis- 


lation was designed to prevent just that. | 


Informing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article written by Mr. Ernest 
Lindley which was carried in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 2, 1944: 


KEFAUVER PLAN WORTH A TRIAL 


A few weeks ago there was a flurry of inter- 
est in the press and in Congress over the pro- 
posal that members of the Cabinet and the 
heads of other executive agencies regularly 
submit to questioning of Congress. Secretary 
Hull's personal report to Congress on the 
Moscow conference was widely applauded as a 
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step in this direction. Although Mr. Hull was 
not questioned from the floor, his address 
anticipated and answered many of the ques- 
tions in the minds of the Members and of 
the public. 

Representative Estes Kerauver of Tennes- 
see has introduced a bill providing for regular 
question periods in the House. At ths 
department heads and agencies would app 
on invitation from the House and an 
questions. 


“ 


A Gallup poll indicated that 72 


of the Kefauver plan, while only 7 percent 
disapproves it, the remaining 21 percent ha 
ing expressed no opinion. Many individu 
members of the House are in favor of it—; 
keenly so. 

It is important that the Kefauver bj! 
should not be sidetracked and forgott 
because it is both constructive and enti: 
feasible. It involves no radical revision of t 
machinery of Congress. It displaces none of 
the present machinery. It is an addition. If 
after adequate trial, it were found to be u 
successful or of only limited value it could 
be dropped. 

Most Members of the House are poorly in- 
formed about many of the great questi 
on which they are required to pass judgmen 
Some, it is true, probably do not wish to t 
well informed. Some prefer to ignore t 
facts when they know them. It is not 
ways possible to determine from a reading 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp when a distorti 
is deliberate and when it is due to sim 
ignorance. 

But a great majority of the Members, ev 
those who do not allow facts to be the 
guide, must be credited with a desire to be 
accurately informed. Many are accurately 
informed, and in extreme detail, about the 
particular matters which come before 
committees on which they serve. The con 
mittee system is essential and its aban- 
donment or modification is not proposed. 
Congress can cover thoroughly the whole 
range of governmental affairs only by divid- 
ing up the work through committees. As 
a result the conscientious Member tends 
to become a specialist in a few things while 
he does not learn enough of other things to 
make an intelligent judgment. 

The Kefauver plan would serve as a coun- 
terbalance to overspecialization. It would 
help to keep the House as a whole informed 
about the most important events and prob- 
lems. It would help to keep it informed 
on matters which do not require immediate 
legislative action but which are of such im- 
portance the other legislative problems 
should be weighed in reference to them. It 
would also serve, probably, to keep the heads 
of executive departments and agencies on 
their toes. 

There have been many schemes during the 
last 80 years for providing better liaison be- 
tween Congress and the Executive. Several 
times it has been proposed that members of 
the Cabinet sit in Congress and take part 
in the discussions, although they would not 
be allowed to vote. This proposal has 
foundered on numerous misgivings and ob- 
jections—the fear of Congress that the execu- 
tive branch would thus acquire too much 
influence, the fear of committee chairmen 
tLat they would be short-circuited, and the 
fear of the White House that its influence 
would be weakened by such intimate con- 
tact between Cabinet members and legis- 
lators. 

The Kefauver plan avoids all of these old 
objections. Cabinet officers would not sit in 
Congress or take part in the debates. They 
would appear at stated intervals on invita- 
tion of the House to answer questions for 
fixed periods. These questions would be 
filtered through the appropriate committees, 
to eliminate foolish or unimportant ones and 
to combine and rephrase those going to the 
heart of important matters. The Cabinet o!- 
ficers or heads of other agencies would not 














required to appear—although they would 
! ubtedly do so as long as the question 
riod was competently managed by the 
ise. They could decline to answer par- 
ular questions, with or without explana- 


The Kefauver plan is so sensible and so 
: y safeguarded that it is hard to see 
w any Member of Congress could object to 
r how most of them could fail actively to 
rit. Atleast, itis worth atrial. Neither 
its adoption nor its abandonment if it should 
not prove fruitful would disturb the existing 
m nery of Congress. 


maciizs J 





The Soldier-Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 4 days the House has had under 
consideration the so-called soldiers’ vote 
legislation, and it has given serious con- 
sideration to two different measures. 

One of these bills was reported by the 
committee and the other bill was known 
as the Worley Federal bill, which con- 
formed to the Lucas-Green bill in the 
Senate. I supported the Worley Federal 
bill through until it was finally defeated 
by a record vote of 168 for to 224 against, 
on a motion to recommit and substitute 
it for the committee bill. This left only 
the committee bill to be considered by 
the House. Rather than oppose any 
legislation designed to be of assistance in 
aiding our servicemen and servicewomen 
in the armed forces to vote, I voted for 
the committee bill. This legislation will 
be largely reshaped in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. I sincerely 
hope that the more liberal Worley Fed- 
eral bill, which in my judgment assures 
a better opportunity for the members of 
our armed services to vote, will be finally 
written into the bill when it will receive 
my full support. 





Greed Our Greatest Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, there came to my 
office the other day through the mails 
from Mr. Hubert M. Harrison, of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, an article 
by himself entitled “Greed, Our Greatest 
Enemy.” Having read this article and 
agreeing with the things discussed by Mr. 
Harrison, I feel that this article is worth 
while, and that everyone in the United 





reason that I am herewith enclosing it 
with my remarks, hoping and trusting 
that every citizen in our great country 
will read it, and if we all do so, I know it 
will be of help to us. 

The article follows: 

GREED, OUR GREATEST ENEMY 

There is only one power on earth that can 
defeat America and her allies in this ficht 
for human liberties and that is our own self- 





ish greed. While the men of our armed 
forces are facing death on battle fronts 
around the world, there are those who call 
themselves Americans who take advantage 
of the country’s dire emergency to try to win 
some selfish advantage at the risk of our 





national life. 

The time has come for sober 
plain words about men and women 
ever group, who put selfishness 
country’s welfare. The striking uni 
employee who stops war industry, prol 








the war, and causes the death of additional 
American boys; the manufacturer with a 
Government cost-plus contract who pads 
pay rolls with unnecessary employees and 
winks at increased labor costs or turns out 


inferior goods at huge profits; the politi 





who thinks more of staying in office than of 
doing his courageous duty in war S; 
the aimless, thoughtless, self-cen n 
or woman who wastes money and vital mate- 
rial and who complains at slight inconven- 


iences and does absolutely nothing useful to 
help win the war, are all unworthy of the 
privileges they enjoy 

Our national leaders may well 
unity among the pecple. America has not 
yet put its whole heart and into this 
war. We have invested some money in War 
bonds, we have contributed to war-aid agen- 


plead for 


soul 


cies, some have rendered services great or 
small at home, and others have made the 
supreme sacrifice. But too many are think- 


ing: What can I get out of this war? Rather 
than: What can I put into this war to help 
win it? 

Perhaps when many more homes have re- 
ceived that ominous telegram from the War 
Department or the Navy Department begin- 
ning: “We regret to inform you—” then may- 
be public opinion will become aroused and 
traitors and slackers will be ostracized in the 
community. 

Thank God there have always been enough 
Americans who were willing to fight for their 
country to preserve it—even for slackers and 
grafters and profiteers and traitors. 





Favoritism in Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, there 
is printed herewith a newspaper article 
from the Newark Evening News of Tues- 
day, February 1, which tells of outra- 
geous favoritism in the issuance of gas- 
ration coupons, which may to some de- 
gree account for the shortage of that 
precious commodity, and a letter from 
Philip S. Clarke, a member of the Manas- 
quan Rationing Board who has three 
boys in uniform, is most enlightening. 

I have referred this matter to Mr. 


tates should read it; and it is for that | Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
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Office of Price Administration, with the 
request that a prompt investigation be 


made to the that th 


end 10se who are 
guilty of such unfair practices may be 
promptly and properly attended to. 
The article and letter follows: 
O. P. A. Executive Gets Gas as ( {MERCIAL 
FISHERMAN—BOoOTH WINS IN APPEAI > 
WoOoLLEY FROM MANASQUAN Boarp’s DEN 


MANASQUAN.—Some of the grizzled fisher- 











men here, as well as the u le s 
the Manasquan ration boa ure dif- 
ficulty understanding why a c - 
ranking O. P. A. executive is entitled to gas 
rations as a commercial fisherm: 
Regional linistrator W 
the local board from his Empire & ; 
in New York says Lance E. B I I 
gional food-rationing office I 
Fishermen who say tl I 
white-flanneled form last summ i 
hogany and white, chrome-plated 40-foot 
cruiser, are bitter 
TWO THOUSAND ONE HUNI ) GALI 3 
APPROVED 
ho lives at 801 Park Avenue, Spring 
S, received rati s of 1,200 gal- 
line in July 1943 on the basis of 
mn in which he s ed t the 
occupation of the princip 1S€ 
Mike II, was “‘c 1e 1 fishiz ; 
began tc me e local d, 
l n i »st 4 1 t 
ed for and received 90( re gal- 
S, ag for “commercial fishir 
Five days later, October 6, the board ap- 
realed to Ralph W. Hackett, d tO. P. A. 
director at Trenton, saying t II ap- 
peared to be “purely a pleasure boat owned 
by a high O. P. A. official 
Records showed the Mike II was built in 
1937 and has provisions for inst ation of 
tw swivel fishing chairs and rod holders 
The hold is 2 feet deep, and fish storage space 


is 5 feet by l. 


TO PAY UPKEEP 


Booth was summoned to a hearing before 
the local board November 2 to prove his pro- 
fessional piscatorial standing. Booth te 
fied he had at one time left O. P. A. to serve 
in the Ccast Guard with his boa but re- 
turned to the agency in December 1942 when 
he was discharged for medica reason He 
aid he had been unable to sell boat nd 
so decided to try to pay the upkeep by fishin 

Coast Guard records show he spent only 
15 days fishing from July to September 1943 
and that of these 11 were working days at 
O. P. A. Booth explained he arranged with 
O. P. A. to take off the 11 days as part of hi 
annual leave 

“VERY STUPID MISTAKE” 

Booth explained further he had meant that 

he was a commercial fisherman only when 


he was actually on the boat He conceded 
he had made “a very stupid mistake in fail- 
ing to understand the O. P. A. regulations,” 

state that a mere fishing license or 
sale of the catch does not make a commer- 
cial fisherman. 

“It should also appear,” the rul 
“that the applicant is regularly engaged in 
fishing as his business.” 

Booth 1 the local he had made 
a mistake which he would in any 
way the board desired, and he agreed to and 
did return the 900 gallons 


CHANGE OF HEART 


which 


tol board 


correct 


But Booth apparently had a change of 
I J 


heart about the case He informed the 
board November 17 he had decided to ap- 
peal the matter to Chester Adems, regional 
mileage director. Adams got an opinion from 
Kimball Prince, regional rationing attorney, 


that a boat operated on an average of on 
a week to catch and sell fish could be d 
to be operating “regularly,” 
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the facts stated by Booth 


aged in 


“I would say he is 
commercial fishing as a business.” 

The board thereupon again wrote Hackett, 
reiterating its stand that “in point of time 
consumed” fishing did not appear to be 
Boot principal occupation. 

Hackett affirmed the board’s action No- 
vember 24. Booth thereupon again appealed 
to the regional office, and December 9 
Woolley overruled both the board and Hack- 
etl 

Woolley )8) 


fishing revenue for 


en’ 


ned that while Booth’s gross 
the 3 months was only 
$400 by operating the boat during better 
fishing months and more frequently it is 
possible to gross in the neighborhood of 
$6,000 a year. Upon all the facts, I find the 
applicant is operating a commercial fishing 
boat and a ration should be issued to him.” 

A week after that ruling Booth notified 
the board he was putting his boat up for 
the winter, but that he would resume oper- 
late in March and would then file 
a new application. 


ations 


OCCUPATION EXECUTIVE 

There is one more phase of this intricate 
picture. In applying for supplemental gas 
for his car January 8, Booth wrote that his 
principal occupation is that of an O. P. A. 
executive. He explained the injury suffered 
in the Coast Guard makes it impossible for 
him to walk a mile to the railroad station. 

Booth said today everything was done 
openly and above board in his boat case, and 
that he feels his work with O. P. A. should 
not deprive him of the same rights as any 
other citizen; that since the boat is used ex- 
clusively for fishing he rates the gas. 


A LITTLE CONFUSED 


He conceded he was a little confused at 
first about the gasoline regulations but 
points out his job is food rationing and that 
actually he knew no more about the compli- 
cated gas rules than any other citizen. He 
also stressed there never was any intent to 
deceive the ration board about any phase of 
the case, for the board knew as well as any- 
body that his full-time job was with O. P. A. 
Booth says he was thinking of the boat, 
rather than himself, when he answered the 
principal occupation question. 


MANASQUAN, N. J., February 3, 1944, 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: Please read the 
enclosed article from the Newark Evening 
News of February 1. I think you ought to 
know about it because several people have 
already expressed their indignation to me 
and stated that they were going to write to 
you about it. 

I have served as a volunteer on the Ma- 
nasquan rationing board for a year and a 
half—4 days and 2 nights a week. The pres- 
ent case tops anything we have been up 
against, and people coming to the board 
have been bitter in their comments. 

You see, a ration board cannot appeal 
from a decision against it. We are supposed 
to keep quiet and avoid criticism of O. P. A. 
or resign. I don’t want to resign. I have 
three boys in uniform, and I want to do 
what I can to help. 

After our own board said this man was not 
entitled to a gasoline ration to run his 
sports cruiser and the Trenton office upheld 
us on appeal, the regional office where the 
applicant works overruled us both and said 
that Mr. Booth was entitled to the 2,100 
gallons of gasoline he got last summer and 
fall to run his boat, mostly on week ends, 
on 15 fishing trips. This was during the 
time when an A-book holder was allowed 
only 8 gallons a month. 

An old man and his wife came into the 
ration board day before yesterday and asked 
for enough gasoline to drive to Baltimore 





with their daughter-in-law and her kaby to 
visit their son, a wounded soldier in a hos- 
pital there. We had to tell him that O. P. A. 
rules forbade any ration for this purpose; 
he would have to go by train. He replied 
that he couldn’t afford the railroad fare for 
three people to Baltimore and back. His 
appearance supported his statement. He 
only wanted 25 gallons. What do you think 
he thinks about Mr. Booth’s 2,100 gallons? 

I think you ought to ask Mr. Bowles to 
investigate this incident and correct it so 
that people will not think there is one rule 
for O. P. A, officials and another for tax- 
payers who furnish the money for their sal- 
aries. Won't you give this matter attention, 
please 

Cordially yours, 
Pup S. CLARKE. 


Soldier Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much interested in the recent 
discussions before the House upon the 
proposition of making it easier for our 
men and women in service to vote. From 
the inception of the presentation to Con- 
gress of the various bills pertaining to 
soldiers voting, I have felt that our men 
and women in service should be given a 
full and complete ballot in order that 
they might express as American citizens 
their opinion as to the various candidates 
for public office that they favor. I have 
not been in favor of the Green-Lucas bill, 
nor the Worley bill because of their in- 
fringement upon constitutional rights. I 
do not believe in throwing aside any 
phase of the Constitution by a wave of 
the hand. Our Constitution, adopted in 
1787, went into effect in 1789, and for 
more than 150 years has been the guid- 
ing genius of this great Nation of ours. 
I am not in sympathy with those who 
think because we are at war that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution can be ruth- 
lessly thrust aside. Therefore, I have 
favored giving to the men and women in 
service a complete ballot, predicated up- 
on the old historic rights of the States 
to regulate voting. 

Nobody questions the right of our men 
and women in service to vote; it already 
exists. The controversy, however, rests 
upon the proposition as to whether the 
Federal Government or the States should 
provide the machinery for the election in 
which our service men and women are 
earnestly urged to vote. 

In the history of the American Gov- 
ernment, the States have always pos- 
sessed and exercised the right of voting. 
That is a prerogative which is given them 
under the Constitution; it is a right that 
has never been trespassed upon by the» 
Federal Government. The attempt to 
pass a second Green-Lucas bill, or the 
Worley bill in the House, is the first time 
an attempt has been made to usurp the 
prerogatives of the States with reference 
to elections. 
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Let us consider for a moment the F 
eral ballot bill, known in the Senat 
the Green-Lucas bill, known in the B 
as the Worley bill. Under the terms of 
this bill, the soldier boy gets a bobtail, 
ballot with no names of candidat 
placed thereon. The name of the Demo- 
cratic Party is printed on the ballot wi 
the place where the soldier boy puts | 
cross; likewise with the Republican 
Party. Not a name appears on the ba!l- 
lot. He does not know who the candidate 
for President or Vice President is on 
either party so far as the ballot is con- 
cerned; he does not know the name of 
the candidate for Senator or the candi- 
date for Representative in his own con- 
gressional district so far as the ballot is 
concerned. 

Many of these servicemen across seas, 
now numbering 4,000,000, by election 
time probably numbering 5,000,000, will 
be from representative districts that 
have been changed since they entered the 
service. They will not know the names 
of the Congressmen from their districts; 
neither will they know the numbers of 
their districts, because the ballot will not 
tell them. The only way they would 
know, would be that they had been able 
to keep up with the information from 
home, which in hundreds of thousands of 
cases would be impossible. So the pro- 
ponents of the Federal ballot would give 
to a serviceman a piece of paper with 
party names on it only, not a single 
candidate’s name being printed thereon; 
and the soldier boy would be asked to 
vote this type of ballot. Under the Fed- 
eral ballot, he could not vote for State 
officers; he could not vote for county 
officers. 

In addition to the utter silliness of the 
form of the Federal ballot is also the 
proposition of its unconstitutionality. 
Several States of the Union, including the 
great State of New York, through their 
law-enforcing officers, have stated that 
such a ballot could not be counted in 
those States. You would have the 
peculiar spectacle, then, of giving a 
soldier boy a ballot, which in some States 
could be counted, and in others could 
not be counted. The danger of such an 
election is too great for this Nation to 
risk. 

Under the terms of the House bill, the 
men and women in service can vote by 
ballot for Federal, State, and county offi- 
cers. They can vote a straight ticket if 
they desire; they can split their ticket if 
they desire, because their ballot contains, 
just as your ballot and mine does, the 
names of the particular candidates for 
office on the respective party tickets. 
Already most of the States of the Union 
have called their legislatures into session 
to advance the date of the elections in 
their respective States in order to give 
the soldier boy a longer time to vote. 

I am heartily in favor of every service 
man and woman voting, should they de- 
sire. But I want them to vote a ballot 
that is fair on its face; that has the 
names of the candidates on it; that 
gives them the right to vote on al! offi- 
cers as we do at home; namely, Federal, 
State, and county. Many a soldier boy 
is more interested in voting for some 
friend of his on the county ticket than he 
is in voting for a State or Federal officer. 











should have this right. He cannot 
t under the Federal bill; he can do 
under the bill which continues the 
icht of the States to regulate elections. 
Some argument has been made by 
e who favor the bobtailed, or Federal 
\t, that the ballot would be too heavy 
i could not be transported. This is 
t true. The full and complete ballot 
uld weigh from six-tenths of an ounce 
an ounce. Assuming there are 12,- 
990.000 men and women then in service, 
that would represent 500 tons of ballots 
>be mailed. Let us cut out hundreds of 
tons of needless propaganda now being 
sent to the soldier boy, which he does 
not want and which costs the taxpayer 
thousands of dollars, and in its place 
ive to our service men and women a 
bona fide ballot, which is their preroga- 
tive as American citizens. 
After several days of intensive study 


and debate, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 328 yeas to 69 nays, 
reaffirmed their faith in the right of the 
States to control elections. This was a 
great victory for constitutional govern- 
ment. It showed the Nation clearly and 


definitely that so far as the great ma- 
jority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives is concerned, they stand 
upon the principles of our great Con- 
stitution, which is looked upon by ex- 
perts of government the world over as 
the greatest political document ever 
penned by man. 





New Jersey and the Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, State of New Jersey, 
approved January 25, 1944, and which 
reads as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to adopt legislation, 
expeditiously, which will leave to the 
States the responsibility of providing the 
form of absentee ballots and all provisions 
for tabulation of the vote and which will 
provide for Federal action only in the de- 
livery, collection, and return of the ballots 


Whereas Congress is considering soldier vote 
legislation; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the State of 
New Jersey provides that no elector in the 
actual military service of the United States 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his 
absence from his election district, and places 
the duty upon our legislature to provide by 
law for the effectuation of this guarantee; 
and 

Whereas the New Jersey Legislature is now 
in session and desires to make all further 
changes in our laws which will improve the 
Opportunity of our servicemen and service- 
women to vote; and 

Whereas New Jersey servicemen and service= 
women will be assured of their right to vote 
for all Federal, State and county candidates 


and also on public questions if Congress will 
provide merely for full and speedy coopera- 
tion in the delivering, collecting, and return- 
ing of the ballots: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and is hereby urged to adopt legislation, 
expeditiously, which will leave to the States 
the responsibility of providing the form of 
absentee ballots and all provisions for tabula- 
tion of the vote and which will provide for 
Federal action only in the delivery, collection 
and return of the ballots. 

2. That the secretary of state be and is 
hereby directed to transmit, immediately 
following the passage of this joint resolution, 
a copy thereof, properly authenticated, to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to each Member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the State 
of New Jersey. 

8. This joint resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately 

Approved January 25, 1944. 





Some Fights We’ve Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Frank C. Waldrop, of 
the Washington Times-Herald, February 
2, 1944: 

SOME FIGHTS WE'VE MISSED 


(By Prank C. Waldrop) 


It is routine these days for orators and 
politicians to claim that the world is smaller, 
on which account the United States of 
America must get into war inevitably, if war 
there is. 

Just why this smallness makes our part in 
every war inevitable they never explain very 
clearly. 

It is true there are more powerful weapons 
in the world today than ever before and more 
people to use them. World population and 
world powers of destruction have both en- 
larged steadily for the past 500 years. 

But it is not true that every increase in 
population and every invention of new weap- 
ons have automatically spread the scope of 
war. 

It is only true that some wars have been 
local and some have not and that in two 
recent instances war has become entirely 
general for reasons not yet entirely explained 
to the satisfaction of all. 

Since the founding of this Republic we 
have had many opportunities to get into 
both localized and generalized wars. Once 
we resisted temptation very well. 

There came to hand yesterday an inter- 
esting compilation of such wars since 1800, 
which we reprint herewith for your reflection 
and study. Note which nations in this 
quietly dramatic serial account have spent 
their force on wars in many directions, and 
ponder what has happened to them since: 

1801: The old German Empire breaks up, 
and all territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine is ceded to France. 

1802: French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805: England declares war on Spain; 
France fights Austria. 

1806: Napoleon enters Berlin, 
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1807: Napoleon defeats Russia. 

1808: Napoleon invades Spain 

1810: France annexes Holland. Turks 
driven out of Balkans 

1812: War starts between United States 
and England. 

1814: France invaded from all sides. 
Napoleon to Elba, British seize and burn 


Washington. 

1815: Napoleon leaves Elba, is defeated by 
British and Germans at Waterloo, 
to St. Helena for life 


then sent 


1816: Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817: British wars in India 

1822: Greeks and Turks at war. Civil war 
in Spain 

1823: French Army enters Spain. 

1824: British battle for Burma 

1825: Russia wars on Turkey. 

1826: Russia invades Persia. 

1827: Turks driven from Greece, 

1828: Russia overruns Rumania 

1829: England and Austria intervene 
against Russia 

1830: Revolution in Poland and France. 
Belgium revolts from Holland 

1831: Prussia and Austria aid Russia 


against Poland. 

1832: Egypt revolts against Turkey. 

1838: French bombard Mexican ports. 
Debt collection, old style 

1839: Britain wars on China. 

1846: War between the United States and 
Mexico. 

1848: Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish an- 
nexation 

1849: Danish-Russian War 

1850: Britain blockades Greece. 
and Austria war 


Prussia 


1834: France and England war against 
Russia. 

1856: British war on China and Persia. 

1861. Civil War in United States. British 


blockade runners supply South. 

1864: Germans defeat Danes. 

1866: War between several German states. 
Austria wars on Italy. 


1868: Britain invades Abyssinia. Spanish 
revolution. 

1870: Franco-German war. 

1871: Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany. 


Back to France in 1918 and back to Germany 
in 1940. 





1874: Spanish civil war. 

1876: Balkan wars 

1877: Civil war in Japan. Russia wars on 
Turks. 

1879: British war on Zulus. 

1880: Boers and British battle. 

1881: France wars on Tunis 

1882: Britain wars on Egypt. 

1884: Japan wars on Korea. 

1885: Russia wars on Afghanistan. 

1887: Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abys- 
sinia. 

1894: Japan wars on China. 

1895: Belgium seizes Congo State. 

1898: Spanish-American War 

1899: British wars on Boers. 

1900: Boxer war in China, United States 
returns Boxer indemnities 

1904: Russo-Japanese war. 

1910: Japan takes Korea. 
1912: Balkan wars. 
1914-1918: Russia, France, Britain, Italy, 


United States, Japan, Rumania, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Portugal, and Montenegro (12 
nations), battle Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria 
1917-18: The United States of 
participated in the World War 
1931: Japan seizes Manchukuo 
1932-33: Europe repudiates all World War 
debts to United States ($12,000,000,000). 
} 1934: Italy takes Abyssinia 
| 1937: Japan develops an incident in China, 


America 


1938-39: Germany takes Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. France and England 
declare war on Germany 

1940: Russia takes part of Finland. Gere 
many seizes Denmark and defeats Norway, 
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1941 
Russia, 
Germal! 
have 


her 


ngland at war. 
d Japan, against 
like the figures of the year, 
reversed their position and are with 
in 1941 until midsummer, when Ger- 
many attacks Russia 

December 7, 1941: Pearl H 
United States at war with Ge 
Italy, and their satellite 

1943: Germany repelled by Russia; Italy 
out of war United States rising as attack- 
ing power in Atlantic and Pacific waters. 


Rumania, ar 
1914 


Seale 


ly ih 


rbor attacked; 


Japan, 


rmany 


Japan’s Lack of a Moral Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article recently published in the news- 
papers served by the International News 
Service. The senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone] is the author of the 
article, which is entitled “Bone Reviews 
Japan’s Lack of Moral Code.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


BONE REVIEWS JAPAN’S LACK OF MORAL CODE 
(By Homer T. Bone) 


WASHINGTON, January 29.—The somber pic- 
ture of what happened to American troops on 
Bataan should be a constant reminder to us 
that the most savage tribes on earth could 
be no more ferocious and sadistic than those 
who have been blessed with the arts and sci- 
ences of so-called modern civilization, once 
these emotional barriers have been broken 
down. 

Most Americans believed the humanizing 
influence of western civilization had devel- 
oped in the Japanese mind some degree of 
respect for the common decencies of life. 

PLANS FOR CONQUEST 

That viewpoint has been widely shattered 
by the tragic story of Bataan. Our military 
and naval leaders will now have to shape the 
specific war policies necessary to the com- 
plete conquest of our enemy in the Pacific. 

Once that is achieved, we should set about 
with vigor and intelligence to end forever the 
Japanese menace Certainly we possess 
nough intelligence to accomplish that de- 
irabie end 

Upon innumerable occasions I have called 
public attention to the fact that our own 
nationals once busily engaged in arming Hit- 
ler and Hirohito, and I was as bitter in con- 
demnation of this practice as the amenities 
would permit. Along with millions of Ameri- 
cans, I viewed with consternation and with 
feelings of deepest concern the shipment to 
Hirohito of millions of tons of the finest scrap 
steel that could be accumulated in this coun- 
try—enough steel to build much of the vast 
armament of Japan. 

Some men defended this trade as a neces- 
sary adjunct of modern trade. Their voices 
were sufficiently loud to drown the voice of 
provest. Perhaps the supreme tragedy of 





Bataan will forcibly remind us of our folly 
in arming our potential enemies, and stand as 
a constant reminder of our frightful blunder 
in not only supplying them with materials 
but also with the finest technological infor- 
mation from the scientific laboratories of 
America. 
WE TAUGHT JAPAN 

The great international cartels did not 
overlook Japan in the scope of their opera- 
tions. So Japan became a beneficiary sharing 
in the great pools of scientific knowledge de- 
veloped in the laboratories of the countries 
now her sworn enemies. These harsh and 
cold facts must be remembered if this war is 
to bring home to us a very grim and necessary 
lesson 

It will avail us little if we crush militarism 
in Japan only to help revive it later by our 
economic, industrial, and technological proc- 
ess. If this be deemed an indictment of cer- 
tain business practices, we need only to con- 
sider that indictment in the light of the fact 
that our past operations are coming back to us 
now in blood, sweat, and tears and in the 
broken and battered bodies of our boys. The 
steel and munitions of war we shipped to 
Japan are coming back to us in the form of 
“Bundles for America.” 

The pieces of shrapnel taken from the 
maimed bodies of American soldiers came 
from scrap piles in our beloved America. 
Whatever else may be said about this 
wretched business, it is high time that we 
develop some new moral codes in business, 
which plays so important a part in interna- 
tional relations. 


JAPAN HAS NO CODE 


The fact that Japan is guilty of crimes 
charged against her seems to be convincing 
evidence of her determination to wage ruth- 
less and relentless warfare against the Allies. 
The American people will have to accommo- 
date themselves to the thought that they are 
in for a struggle with a power as completely 
indifferent to standards of common decencies 
as were the Asiatic hordes that once nearly 
overran the whole civilized world. 

Certainly the logic of events calls for a 
program which will forever end the possi- 
bility of recurrence of such outrages in a 
world which calls itself civilized. We are 
going to have to learn the grim lesson that 
the matchless achievements of science can 
be used to destroy civilization as well as to 
advance its culture. If this lesson is lost 
upon humanity, the future is ominous indeed. 

One of the most peculiar manifestations 
one witnesses in the National Capital is the 
continued use of Tojo as the principal devil 
in the Japanese drama. 

Little or nothing is said about Hirohito, 
the spiritual as well as the political head of 
Japan. If reliable authorities are to be be- 
lieved, the Japanese Nation draws from the 
Son of Heaven. If that be true, every con- 
sideration of international policy calls for a 
proper handling of that particular problem. 

If idolatrous worship of the Emperor of 
Japan leads the Japanese soldiers to the com- 
mission of atrocities, the description of which 
is almost too shocking to be told, it is time 
that this fountainhead of inspiration to such 
sadism be dried up. 

If this is not done, the world will again 
face an embattled Japan as soon as she can re- 
arm. Unless we are exceedingly cautious and 
remain on guard we may again witness the 
terrifying spectacle of some of our own people 
rearming a new and revitalized Japan—all in 
the sacred name of trade. All we can do at 
this moment is to highly resolve to end this 
menace to world peace. It is a sad and bitter 
contemplation but one that must be faced 
realistically. It is the supreme tragedy of 
this generation. 


| 
| 
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The Draft Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, ] 
am placing in the Record an editoria] 
from the Wichita Eagle, of Wichita 
Kans., entitled “The Draft Boards.” [| 
believe the suggestion in this editorial] is 
a timely one and entitled to the consid- 
eration of this Congress. It reads as 
follows: 


THE DRAFT BOARDS 


Members of local draft boards, who ha' 
been working without pay since 1940, may re- 
ceive tokens of gratitude from their Govern- 
ment. Recognition of their services wi!l be 
in the form of honors such as honorary com- 
missions in either the Army or Navy. A 
House bill, if enacted by the National Con- 
gress, provides Army recognition starting with 
lieutenant and ending with lieutenant colo- 
nel after 5 years of draft-board service. The 
commissions do not call for any allowances, 
pensions, mustering-out pay or service re- 
muneration of any kind. At the end of the 
war all would be given a month of active 
status, thus making them eligible to become 
members of veterans’ organizations. 

In Wichita many of the draft-board mem- 
bers are veterans of the First World War. 
They have given many days of precious ti 
to war work and with a minimum of criticism 
from anyone. They have remained as anony- 
mous as any individuals who ever served their 
country. Very few persons know even mem- 
bers of the draft board in their district. Pa- 
triotic service certainly is worthy of recog- 
nition. 


me 
me 


Freedom-Loving Americans Should Take 
Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News of February 3, 
1944, carried a news article that is most 
shocking. It has been well known for 
some time that State socialism, parading 
under the guise of the New Deal, had 
many things in common with commu- 
nism. It has also been well known that 
prominent and influential Communists 
held high positions in the New Deal ad- 
ministration. Now, however, the Com- 
munists make an open and public drive 
to elect candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to a fourth term. 

Thus the Communists wage a political 
battle side by side with the political ma- 
chines of our great cities, such as the 
Kelly-Nash machine of Chicago, the 
Pendergast machine, and the Mayo! 
Hague machine. What is going to be- 
























































me of the American way of life if 
se forces prevail? What will become 
ee enterprise in America if the plan 
the Communists for a fourth term 
mes a reality? What hope is there 
the world if the great United States, 
product of individual liberty and pri- 
enterprise, goes to the peace table 
th the leadership of the Communists 
nd their coworkers, who openly espouse 
nany of the principles of State social- 
ism? These are the philosophies that 
ire distressing the world. The world is 
t distressed because we have too much 
Americanism. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
rks by including the news article 
ferred to: 
URTH TERM URGED BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AND MARYLAND COMMUNISTS 
A fourth term for President Roosevelt is 
red by the Communist Party for Mary- 
and and the District of Columbia, according 
announcement in Baltimrore today by Al 
Lannon, executive secretary of the party. 
Fulfillment of aims of the Teheran Confer- 
described by Mr. Lannon as “the great- 
turning point in world history,” necessi- 
national unity behind the President, he 
] 
We Communists,” Mr. Lannon said, “for- 
late all of our policies with the single 
n of active collaboration with the demo- 
ratic and progressive majority in the Na- 


Every effort should be made to defeat the 

of “profascism” and aggressive im- 

perialism within the United States, and these 
it be defeated without maximum na- 
1 unity, he said. 


forces 





Raymond Clapper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 

nanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very mov- 
ng editorial in today’s Washington Post, 

n the death of Raymond Clapper. I 
have known and admired Ray Clapper 
for many years. He died as he had 

ved—a true soldier of democracy, in the 
ront line of the battles, in peace as in 
war, for decency and justice. In every 
tory he covered, in all the stirring events 
that passed under his scrutiny, he sought 
and found the truth that made men free. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RAY CLAPPER 

Ray Clapper went out at the top. 

That he had to die at this time is heart- 
searing news But American planes 
plunging to earth every day in all parts of 

flaming world. This one was carrying 
a soldier of the press, an ace of aces. 

Ray Clapper was always a front-line re- 
porter, in peace or in war. 

He was in the front line in every battle 


are 


for truth and justice in the past two decades. 
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He was always the reporter, searching 
the fact 

He served his apprenticeship in the en- 
listed ranks here in Washington. And he 
advanced by ability, honesty, and integrity 
First, in his heart, was the dignity 
and the responsibility of his profession He 
never forgot that his job was to tell America 
the facts so the people would know 

The Washington Post is proud that he 
started his career as a columnist on this 
newspaper. But even as a columnist Ray 

lapper was always the great reporter Let 
others pontificate. Ray depended on his 
legs, his eyes, his ears, his inquiring mind, 
in a never ending, patient search for fac 

This war found him an admired 
successful captain in 
would have been so easy f 
cluded to rest on his laurels 

But not Clapper. He thought only of a 
reporter's duty. He saw Great Britai t 
days; he soared over the Himalayas into 
Chungking; he flew over Rome on the first 
raid; he stood with the troops in Sicily. And 
destiny found him in the South Pacific catch- 
ing the spirit of the boys in the jungle, 
writing the finest copy of his career. He died 
a full general in the eyes of every news- 
paperman in America—at the top. 

It is a cruel blow to family and friends 

But we know—as Ray knew facts—that his 
spirit cannot die. He stood for everything 
that was fine in Americanism, in journalism. 

Somehow, in thinking of Ray Clapper, the 
recent story by Ernie Pyle of the death of a 
beloved American captain in Italy keeps com- 
ing to mind. Pyle told how the captain's 
men shyly paid rough tribute. They cursed 
reverently. They surreptitiously held his 
cold hand, straightened his collar, smoothed 
his coat; and silently dedicated themselves to 
fiercer opposition to oppression 

We believe that 





alone 








respected, 
It 








everywhere in our great 


country today, newspapermen.. are figura- 
tively straightening Ray Clapper'’s collar, 
cursing reverently; and dedicating them- 





selves to carry on his fight 
may know and democratic 
not die. 


that the 
America may 


people 





The National Service Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M.LAFOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Not Tell Fighting 
Men the Truth?” printed in the Janu- 
ary 29 issue of Labor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Nort TELL FIGHTING MEN THE TRUTH? 
LABOR OUTLINES A PLAN BY WHICH THE PRESI- 

DENT, OR SECRETARY STIMSON, OR BOTH, MAY 

STRENGTHEN SOLDIER MORALE 

In pleading with the Senate Commi 
Military Affairs tv approve President Rocse- 
velt’s plan to draft American workers for 
private profit, Secretary of War Stimson 
argued that the measure would have a good 
effect on the morale of our soldiers on the 
fighting fronts. 


ttee on 





Many of them | t he str i. that 
there has t n a N e } 1e 
front and th America N K f ig 
to do their part i s it « en 

Undoubtedly ou soldier t e been 
misled t the antilabor | da with 
which nev pape dr 1 1 radio 
comment e flo< as Labor 

es with Secretary Stim } t 
proc ed an unfortunat and perhaps 
aangerous situati 

Labor submits, however, that tl ren 
is not to penalize American works 

ve our soldie: the truth about wi 
happening on the farms, on the 

nd in the war plants in this country 

We respectfully submit that the time 
he when Mr. Stimson and the Pr t 
himself, wh the Commander in Chief of 
ou I 1 € should addre ‘ 
to this importa task 

A f days | re M Stin n i 
be e the Ser e committee l ri e 
s t, Und Secretary < WwW P eI ; 
proclaimed with apparent satisfaction that 
the record made by “industry and lab 
was “unparalleled.” 

Offi l reports full Mr. Patterson 


Never in all the history of the world have 





men and women produced the instrunrents 
of war in such volume d with 1 
and speed as have Am«¢ W 2s 
this war begar 

We have literally overwhelmed the enemy. 
We have pile ‘ e re Ou 
soldiers, sailors, ma f and gallant air- 
men are the best equipped, the best housed 
the best clothed, t best fed am ull the 
soldiers of the world 

These results have heen i lished 
without compu I y cons ite an 

I and ether gratifying triumph 

f the kind of American denrocracy our 


brave soldiers are dying to preserve 


American workers have accon hed the 
things, as President Hoosevelt d Mr. Stim- 
son well know, under the most distre 
conditions. In too many instan they have 
done their job despite wretched housing, 


insufficient food, 


ng handicaps 


inadequate transportation, 


and other appall 











Furthermore, and for this we have the tes- 
imony of high Government officials, ma- 
s in American war factories operated 
under wartime conditions are deadlier than 
the enemy’s bullets on foreign battlefields, 
Pat V. McNutt, Chief of the Preside 5 
Manpowe! Commis n, say industrial 
saf is “a major war problem i the 
Offi of War Information, an agency very 
close to the White House, te l ce 
Pearl Hart cident e k i 7 
I and women w ( m 
d comb l es l 
force 
In n, 4,710 0, or 60 t t - 
ber of f men \ I ’ 
a uffered f i ( 
e inju t 210,01 were | 
€ d 
All this rej} of 2 ( 
m -days a year the O. W. L., or t 
ed f « irawing 100 ( ) worke 
f ] ; for a f 
s e I ( 
i men to <¢ ev the « 
I vely minor ef! f i } 
ccurred ft e re 
t I r oca e tT ‘ 
p.ioyers 
Instead of 1 ( ; Amer! 
icar Ww I I A u 
it be a good i M ) 
t Ss l! he Cc ( ef 4 
to go n the yr 3 t 
re) t our 
facts we have stat e W 
™m be ] re d 
C i from tl I fr M 
Stimson, labor is c r uld 
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find these fact most convincing. 
would no longer speculate 
happening on the home front, because they 
would be in possession of the truth. 

They would know that American labor has 
not let them down, but, on the contrary, has 
done as good a4 job on the home front as our 
defenders have done on the battle fronts. 


They 
about what is 


The Voice of the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks by including an 
article from the January 26 issue of the 
Nebraska Union Farmer. The manag- 
ing editor of this paper, Mr. Chris Milius, 
is the president of the Nebraska Farmers 
Union, and the editor is Mr. L. S. Herron. 

I commend this article to the Congress 
as coming from those who know. 

FAIRNESS IS ALL FARMERS NEED 

Some people are fussing about Congress 
not appropriating as huge sums as have been 
proposed for hand-outs, subsidies, and baits 
for farmers. They try to make a war-food 
issue of it. by arguing that the slashing of 
appropriations for agriculture will reduce 
production of farm products 

Farmers do not till, plant, cultivate, and 
harvest with dollar bills, but with labor, 
equipment.ancd supplies Most farmers capa- 
ble of adding to the national food supply have 
the means to buy the equipment and sup- 
plies,, and hire the labor they need, if the 
equipment, supplies, and labor were available. 
It is not a question of congressional appro- 
priations but of arranging priorities to allow 
farmers the things they need with which to 
produce 

As for incentives, farmers would not ask 
for any more than they are getting if the in- 
comes of other groups were held down in 
proportion. But if incentives are needed, 
they can best be provided not by subsidies 
and hand-outs, and unpredictable interfer- 
ences with natural laws, but by permitting 
farmers to have a larger part of what natural 
prices would be. 


Strikes in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Striking Britons,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 





STRIKING ERITONS 

Some Americans will be surprised to learn 
that the number of strikes occurring in 
Great Britain in 1943 reached an all-time 
high for the twentieth century. Although 
more than half these strikes were so-called 
“quickies’—that is, unauthorized work 
stoppages that lasted 2 days or less—the 
amount of time lost from all strikes added 
up to 1,800,000 man-days for the year, the 
worst record since 1937. And that despite 
the fact that the British worker is subject 
to compulsory national service laws. 

The BritiSh strike figures clearly indicate 
that national service legislation—whatever 
its other merits, and these, it seems to us, 
are deciSive—is not a sure-fire panacea for 
the strike evil, as many Americans seem to 
believe. The British Government’s extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with strikes, coupled 
with the support of organized labor, have 
prevented serious work stoppages in essential 
war industries such as have occurred here. 
But the British have not discovered any cure 
for the occasional strikes that are spontane- 
ous explosions of pent-up irritation gen- 
erated by the stress and strain of war. 
Strikes of this kind provide a means of 
blowing off steam and relieving pressures 
that, given no outlet, would constitute a 
more dangerous threat to the war produc- 
tion program. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Soldier Vote,” written by the 
late Raymond Clapper and published in 
the Chicago Times of Wednesday, De- 
cember 22, 1943. This is a legacy, Mr. 
President, which every Senator and every 
Member of the House ought to read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE SOLDIER VOTE 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

The soldier-vote question cannot f> left 
where the Senate has attempted to leuve it. 
In effect the Senate has said that the Consti- 
tution prevents the United States Govern- 
ment from insuring that its soldiers have 
the opportunity to vote. 

How does it come that the distinguished 
constitutional lawyers of the Senate have so 
suddenly lost their ingenuity that no way 
can be found by which American soldiers 
can be guaranteed an opportunity to vote? 

Ways have been found by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States fixes rents on 
your shelter, fixes the price of your groceries 
and tells you how often you can buy a pair of 
shoes. 

Ways have been found under the Constitu- 
tion by which the United States Government 
has spent $15,000,000,000 to build war plants 
operated by American industry. 

Ways have been found by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can take your 
18-year-old son and either put him through 
college or fix him up with a nice fox hole out 
On some jungle island in the South Pacific. 
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Ways have been found by which the ¢ 
ernment of the United States can do 
about anything that it is necessary for +} 
Government to do. 

It is odd that these constitutional lawy: 
in the Senate simply can’t find a way to 
sure a vote for the soldiers who are drafts 
and sent out to defend Iceland or to fight in 
Italian mud. - 

Will the servicemen accept any such ex- 
cuse? As one distinguished veteran of t 
last war, Col. E. Brooke Lee, says in an edi- 
torial in the Maryland News, there has bes 
no talk, even in the United States Senat, 
that this is a States’ war. Everything that 
has or will happen to those young Americ 
in this war, he says, has been voted by t 
Congress to be a completely Federal and } 
tional responsibility and function. This war 
is a complete national effort. To work at a]! 
Colonel Lee adds, the method through which 
the servicemen are to vote must flow alon 
the same channels. 

His point, which many servicemen ar 
making, is that no real opportunity to vot 
will be allowed those serving the fighting 
forces if the States are “requested” by Con- 
gress to set up machinery for conduct of th: 
voting. The reason is that the Army and 
Navy are far removed from the sphere of State 
government. Men in the Army and Navy are 
not allocated to services, divisions, or ships 
with any regard for their States or votir 
residences. 

As Colonel Lee says, the 48 States as indi- 
vidual agencies of local government can no 
more conduct an election among members 
of the armed forces of the United States than 
they can conduct the supply system, the hos- 
pital system, the rail system, or any other 
of the services that affect all these men. The 
States will not even be able to find out wher 
their soldiers and sailors are for months afte: 
the next Presidential election. 

Only the Army and Navy know where these 
men are, and only the Army and Navy can 
distribute or collect their mail, their food 
their ammunition, their clothing, thei: 
weapons, or their wounded, Colonel Lee says. 
Congress has set up this method for all the 
tools of war. Why change it for the distribu- 
tion of the great weapon and privilege of the 
free citizen—the ballot? 

Does any distinguished constitutional law- 
yer in the Senate think the matter can | 
disposed of on the Senate floor by explaini: 
that the Constitution of this Republic will 
not permit its defenders to be protected in 
the privilege of voting? 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, criticism 
and correction of mistakes of bureaus 
and departments are proper functions of 
the Congress; but our efforts along that 
line are being used by some people and 
some groups as an excuse to attack and 
undo everything that has been done in 
the past 11 years, whether good or bad, 
with the result that much beneficial leg- 
islation is being threatened. A case in 
point is the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration. 














I am very proud that I was a Member 


f the Congress which in 1933 passed the | 


inal H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
irtisan and virtually unanimous vote; 
and the people of this country should be 
qually proud of the manner in which 
this Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
been administered. This legislation in 
1933 was the most advanced measure 
ever undertaken for the encouragement 
and maintenance of home ownership. It 
displaced despair with hope in the hearts 
of millions, and kept many a building 
nd loan company out of receivership. 
You will recall that the average H. O. 
L. C. borrower in the dark days of the 
depression when his loan was refinanced 
vas delinquent 2 years on his mortgage 
payments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his 
taxes, and was either facing foreclosure 
or had already lost his home. We re- 
placed those delinquent loans with the 
longest term amortized mortgage—at 
the most reasonable interest rate—on 
properties that as a class were the poor- 
est risks. This great humanitarian act 
was fully justified if we had lost a billion 
dollars, but the remarkable thing about 
t is that the taxpayers have never lost 
one single dollar because of the H. O. 
L. C., and will not lose a single dollar, 
unless—and bear this point in mind— 
unless the Congress votes for immediate 
liquidation of this corporation, in which 
event the taxpayers will lose $400,000,000 
and many of those so insistently urging 
this liquidation would profit that amount 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Why this sudden urge for immediate 
liquidation? The H. O. L. C. is already 
beinz liquidated in an orderly manner. 
Since 1936 when they ceased making 
loaus they have reduced their invest- 
ment from approximately $3,500,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000, and under existing 
laws, must complete liquidating by 1952. 

Immediate liquidation can have but 
three results—all of them bad—as far as 
the people and taxpayers are con- 
cerned. First, a loss of something like 
$400,000,000; second, expense and in- 
convenience to present borrowers who 
will have to refinance through private 
companies; third, it will contribute to 
inflation. Let me give you an example 
of how it will work. An original $6,000 
loen has been reduced to $2,000. It 
would be a gilt-edge risk at $4,000, and 
since the borrower is being put to the 
expense of making a new loan, he will 
be tempted—probably encouraged—to 
make it for $4,000, thereby pouring 
2,000 more dollars into a market which 
already has more dollars to spend than 
there are consumer goods to buy. Mul- 
tiply that example a few thousand times 
and you will have what we fear—infla- 
tion. 

You all know the powerful campaign 
being waged to cause this liquidation— 
the prairie fire method. It has brought 
a deluge of letters to my desk from the 
building and loan companies of my State. 
You know the kind of letters I mean be- 
cause you are receiving them, too. I do 
not Know the sort of replies you are 
making, but I want to place in the Rec- 
orD, for the information of my fellow 
Members of Congress, a copy of one of 
my replies, and trust that my position 





ill be emulated by many of my col- 
leagues in whom I have every confi- 
dence. 

JANUARY 24, 1944. 
Mr. J. B. Doxxanrp, 

President, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Capitol Securities Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. DoLiarD: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of January 18 enclosing copy of 
@ letter from Congressman DIRKSEN relative 
to the liquidation of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

I am not at all sure that an immediate 
liquidation of the H. O. L. C. would be bene- 
ficial to the taxpayers of the United States, 
and I will tell you why. The chief argument 
for liquidation is that the H. O. L. C. is in 
competition with private business, but since 
it has not made any loans since 1936 that 
argument is not valid. 

H. O. L. C. should not be confused with 
other emergency housing projects. It was 
set up in 1933 with a capital of $200,000,000, 
which {s still intact, and has never cost the 
taxpayers $1 additional; while it did save the 
homes of something like 1,000,000 families, 
and incidentally bailed out some rather shaky 
building and loan companies by taking over 
their least desirable loans. Most of H. O. 
L. C.’s losses were occasioned by its assistance 
to these private loan companies. 

The great majority of the loans made by 
the H. O. L. C. (approximately two-thirds of 
all the money loaned by them) are not only 
worth par, but a considerable premium above 
par, and, if the H. O. L. C. were forced to 
liquidate them at par now, as suggested by 
Congressman DIRKSEN, the taxpayers would 
lose approximately $400,000,000. Its liquida- 
tion would only result in the sale of these 
choice premium loans, and the H. O. L. C. 
would be left to use their far-flung organiza- 
tion to service only the poorer loans referred 
to above. 

If the H. O. L. C. is allowed to continue in 
operation for the time anticipated by the 
Congress—until 1952—they will not only be 
able to return to the Public Treasury their 
original $200,000,000 capital, but a nice profit 
on their operation. Since they are not in 
competition with private business, I can see 
no particular advantage in liquidating them 
at this time. 

On the other hand, I can see a distinct dis- 
advantage to present borrowers by forcing 
them to go to the expense of refinancing their 
loans with private companies, while private 
purchasers of the choicest of the H. O. L. C. 
loans at par would make a very considerable 
profit at the expense of the taxpayers. 

I have very recently taken occasion to look 
into the affairs of the H. O. L. C., and the 
above statements are my honest convictions 
on the subject. However, if you can furnish 
me any additional information or show me 
where I have erred in my conclusions, I will 
appreciate it very much. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 
NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944, 
Hon. CoMPpTon I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: We believe you will be 
interested in having some current facts con- 
cerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu- 
larly the record of its accomplishment in 
your State. 

Out of a total of nearly two million appli- 
cations filed throughout the United States 
and its possessions during the period from 
June 13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at 
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which time the Corporation's lending activi- 
ties ceased, 1,017,821 loans were cl i having 
a dollar value, including subsequent ad- 
vances chiefly for taxes, rs, and other 
necessary expenses, of nearly three and one- 


half billions of doll Of this amount 
4,692 loans were closed in Idaho, representing 
an aggregate amount of $8,875,603 

Citizens of Idaho can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a 
determination to pay off their obligations 
They are not only reducing their 
expense and increasing their equities 
they are also by this process making a 
stantial contribution to the Nati 
inflation program of private debt reduct 

he total amount of outstanding loans of 

the Corporation in Idaho, together with the 
value of the properties acquired, has now 
been reduced through collections and the 
sale of its properties to a balance of 
$3,090,040, equivalent to 648 percent. A to- 
tal of 1,651 borrowers have paid their ac- 
counts in full, and approximately 309 bor- 
rowers are now making monthly payments 
in excess of the amount required under their 
contract. The Corporation was obliged to 
take over through foreclosure a total of 427 
properties. As of September 30, 1943, all but 
15 of these have been sold. From August 
1939, pursuant to an act of Congress which 
authorized the extension of loans in fustifi- 
able cases from the original 15 years to a 
maximum of 25 years, a total of 500 loans 
of the Corporation in Idaho were extended 

Despite extensions and of pay- 
ments of some who afe still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation in 
its Nation-wide operations has liquidated its 
assets to the extent of 57 percent as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 
rate on properties that as a class were the 
poorest financial risks, was the most ad- 
vanced measure ever undertaken for the en- 
couragement and maintenance of home own- 
ership. You will recall that the average 
H. O. L. C. borrower, at the time his loan 
was refinanced, was delinquent 2 years on 
his mortgage payments, in arrears 2 to 3 
years on his taxes and was either facing 
foreclosure or had already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 


irs. 


interest 


sub- 
n’s anti- 


on 


the delay 


JOHN H. PAHEY, 
Commissioner, 





A Cup of Kindness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from Collier’s weekly magazine: 

“a CUP OF KINDNESS 

“And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne.” 

Burns. 
Wis- 
New 


—Robert 
From Dr. Lin Yutang’s new book, The 


dom of Confucius (Modern Library, 
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York, 1943, 265 pp. 26 illustrations by 
Jeanyee Wong, 1 map, $1.50), "ve just 
found out what Confucius’ central piece of 
wisdom really was. The great Chinese 
thinker lived 551-478 B. C. 

Solely and simply, Confucius’ controlling 
this: That if everybody in a coun- 
try would do his or her best to be kind, gen- 
erous, and decent to everybody else, the sum 
total of this kindness, generosity, and de- 
cency would produce in that country a kind, 
decent, and generous social system, under 
which the largest possible number of people 
could feel that life was worth living. 

On this central proposition is hung the 
entire philosophy of Confucius—who inci- 
dentally was no stuffed-shirt or pompous 
jackass, and who had a sort of Mark Twain 
sense of humor. 

Maybe there's something in it. There is 
at least this much in it: The individual, 999 
times out of 1,000, cannot exert much direct 
effect on the great tides of force awash in 
his own time; but he or she can at least be 
personally kind, generous, and decent in pri- 
vate life. It is no easy job. One of its, hard- 
est aspects is the matter of deciding what is 
the really kind thing to do in certain situa- 
tions. But it can be achieved, and practice 
makes something approaching perfect. 

Perhaps—who knows?—if the majority of 
us in the twentieth-century United States 
were to try out Confucius’ approximately 
2,450-year-old idea and stick to it for a few 


years, miracles wouki appear in our national 
life. 


idea was 


Make F. E. P. C. Permanent—Support 
Scanlon Bill, H. R. 3986 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
fighting men are about to face a supreme 
test—the like of which, we who are se- 
cure can hardly imagine. I speak of 
cracking the western front. We have 
the stupendous example behind us of 
the raging land battles of our allies. It 
is our turn now—to take on the full 
massed army of the enemy, in attack. 
We shall break him with all the physical 
being, technical skill, and material power 
which we have brought together and de- 
veloped in the past years. We have been 
warned in advance by those conducting 
this campaign that our personal loss will 
be dreadful. It will mount into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. No battle of ours 
until now compares with what lies ahead 
for us. It is our turn now. 

In the face of this impending sacrifice, 
let us examine with the honesty of a sur- 
geon’s scalpel what we have contributed 
to real democracy to compensate for this 
bitter loss. How much is there undone? 
What of the unfinished democracy here 
in the republic? 

In losing the best of a generation to 
the Nazi brute are we attacking discrim- 
ination with boldness and righteous 
scorn befitting our soldier-liberators? 

In honest truth, we can say that in 
these days the Bill of Rights and the 
“four freedoms” are being excoriated by 
some in America, who have never caught 


! 





the real meaning of democracy. We 


know from recent debate in this chamber | 
that the reactionary is prepared to rob | 


the working rights of the Mexican, Jew, 
Negro, Catholic, or persons of foreign 
birth, as the case may be. 
turn the tide of this force our fighting 
men will return to find the choking vines 
of discrimination obliterating the Ameri- 
can worker for whose very existence he 
is fighting abroad—and who has sus- 


If we do not | 
| of 


tained him with arms as he made the 


fight. 

The men who are about to attack are 
one—to the enemy. The enemy will 
know the power of his fire—not his race, 
creed, or the origin of his forebears. 

F. E. P. C., the one practical Federal 
agency which has met the minority ques- 
tion with a real answer—jobs, not 
words—is itself under salvo here in the 
Congress, its real function being diverted 
by the age-common game of might- 
is-right politics. This should not and 
cannot be the case in a free Nation. The 
question concerns the working existence 
of our own citizens. This question con- 
cerns three-quarters of the peoples of 
the earth’s globe who look to us for 
judicious leadership and revitalization 
of the meaning of popular government. 

Ben Franklin was succinct with re- 
spect to who we are and what we mean 
to the peoples of the world about us. Let 
us hear him again: 

The eyes of Christendom are upon us, and 
our honor as a people is become a matter of 
the utmost consequence to be taken care of. 
If we give up our rights in this contest, a 
century to come will not restore to us the 
opinion of the world; we shall be stamped 
with the character of poltroons and fools. 


The F. E. P. C. is war government. 

The Executive order by which it was 
established is an expression of equity and 
cold-blooded reality, war marked by the 
constitutional authority of the President 
as Commander in Chief. 

Our Constitution is minorities. The 
stature of our moral leadership grew im- 
measurably through the statesmanship 
and vigorous equalitarian stand of the 
President when he issued this order. 
The order as amended in May 1943 reads 
in part: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
encourage full participation in the war effort 
by all persons in the United States, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, in the 
firm belief that the democratic way of life 
within the Nation can be defended success- 
fully only with the help and support of all 
groups within its borders. 


This order has provided equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans to participate in 
the production of battle weapons. To 
fight a war and tyranny as was organized 
by our enemies, we must call all hands on 
deck or go under. Previous discrimina- 
tion as we had known it had to go by the 
board for reasons of survival and by the 
very nature of our democratic doctrines. 
We could not cut back the right of some 
30,000,000 of minorities to share in the 
flood of work growing out of our war 
effort because of his or her particular 
custom or color of skin. Total war de- 
manded total mobilization of manpower. 

Because of our gigantic effort, hitherto 
untapped natural resources had to be 
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forced out of our continent. To date the 
income of this Nation amounts to 
$160,000,000,000 dollars per annum com- 
pared to forty billion per annum of a 
decade ago. This new wealth made 
ruthless demands on every available pair 

hands. The threat of distinction 
made no fine line of difference—younc- 
sters and the aged; Irish, Polish, Negro, 
Scot; and even the infirm—we needed 
them all desperately. To have deliber- 
ately denied any person work and promo- 
tion would have been to sabotage our- 
selves as a whole. 

Apart from the reality of plain work 
to be done let us never underestimate the 
morale of the minority in relation to war, 

Thirty millions of people subject to 
discrimination is a vast number. It is 
20 to 25 percent of the Nation. Dis- 
illusionment and frustration among 
neglected people was the cause in great 
part of the collapse in Western Europe, 
The Fascist mind resorted to endless in- 
vention and finally abducted the spirit 
of millions who had been discriminated 
against—economically or otherwise. 

As to ourselves—how could our profes- 
sions to democracy square with our in- 
Guction of minorities into the armed 
services while at the same time deny 
them right to produce weapons of war to 
protect their sons, our kin and neighbors, 

It is only logical that once the need for 
labor was established, any person occu- 
pied in war work should receive pay on 
an equal basis with his coworkers. This 
is the labor standard of the land. 

This is the meaning of economic de- 
mocracy and proper in a nation abound- 
ing in wealth such as ours. 

F. E. P. C. has the support of progres- 
sive labor leaders whose main preoccupa- 
tion and task is to guide the practical and 
political affairs of the American workers. 
On the other hand, there are those labor 
leaders who would pull their own house 
down rather than admit a dark-skinned 
coworker to the full privileges of a feder- 
ation for workingmen., 

I quote from the statement of the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at their sixty-third con- 
vention held in October 1943: 

The direct and whole-hearted participation 
of the representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the work of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee has been 
based on the recognition of the fact that race 
discrimination in war employment is incon- 
sistent with the Nation’s foremost objectives 
in war for the survival of democracy. Such 
discrimination is not only contrary to in- 
dividual human rights affirmed by our Con- 
stitution and basic to our institutions, but 
is also a threat to national unity during 
and after the war. Differential treatment of 
minority groups, and especially Negroes, at 
the time of maximum employment induced 
by the war, is bound to establish and perpetu- 
ate basic differentials in the Nation's wage 
structure solely because of race. When em- 
ployment is curtailed after the war, the crea- 
tion of a reservoir of cheap labor among Ne- 
gro workers can only serve to destroy the 
established wage standards for all labor and 
result in racial strife. Insistent need for 
elimination of race discrimination in employ- 
ment and wage standards is thus dictated, 
not only by the Democratic principle to which 
the labor movement is pledged, but also by th: 
need to assure economic stabilization. 








The labor movement will crumble and 
crash if any segment of organized labor 
allows the resolutions and pledges taken 
in convention assembled to become a mere 
scrap of paper and allow words issued in 
convention to become a mere pap. 

Railroad workers who have been dis- 


criminated against are wondering 
yhether they shall see their case fitfully 
ttled by the special committee ap- 
pointed by the President. I am wonder- 
ing with them. I shall watch develop- 
ments with interest. 

If responsible labor leaders have gone 
down the line in support of F. E. P. C. it 

because of reason and a desire for 
healthy economics. Democratic prin- 
ciple is their pump-primer. A wise labor 
organization is not dry rot in the land, 
but a live organism. It cannot help but 
recognize the minority workers. These 
millions have and will work into the 
labor system and in turn become the 
consumers of the goods it fabricates. 

I wish to quote at this point from 
President Philip Murray’s report to the 
sixth constitutional convention of the 
Cc. I. O. held on November 1, 1943. In 
endorsing F. E. P. C., he has said: 


Two years of practical experience in deal- 
ing with problems of discrimination in em- 
ployment on grounds of race, creed, color, 
and national origin by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice prove 
that these undemocratic and socially de- 
structive practices can be controlled if ap- 
proached with vigor and honesty—there is 
much ground yet to be covered, of course, 
for deep-seated habits and prejudices cannot 
be changed overnight. But a basic orienta- 
tion has been achieved and we have a gen- 
eral understanding now of the policies which 
must be followed in the long pull—from the 
time of the establishment of the first com- 
mittee, C. I. O. has given strong support 
to this work. It was instrumental in ob- 
taining the issuance of Executive Order 
8802. It pressed for vigorous enforcement 
without fear or favor. It has urged full and 
prompt investigations and hearings in all sit- 
uations where discriminatory practices have 
taken place. 


The idea of an American minority 
sounds strange to most of us. Who is 
he? Itis hard to think that we are any- 
thing but plain Americans—all of us. 
But there are those who have been stand- 
ing on the fringe of equal opportunity for 
generations, or who have been discrim- 
inated against for fear of aiding the 
enemy. There are the million refugees 
who have fled the Axis combine to seek 
freedom and work within our shores. 
There is the American Indian, who re- 
ceives only a minimum share in our in- 
dustrial system—but whose inherent 
craft skill no one questions. Some 
twenty millions of our people are immi- 
grant or first- or second-generation Ger- 
mans, Italians, Jews, Finns, and French- 
Canadians. There are in America ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 or more persons of 
Polish descent immediate or remote. 

One person in 10 in the United States 
is a Negro. There are 13,000,000 people 
in this largest minority group. 

A major portion of 3,000,000 Spanish- 
Americans are located in the Southwest- 
ern States. These people’s forebears 
helped settle New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, 
and southern California. New Mexico 
bore the highest loss of the 9,000 men 


| 
| 


who went to Bataan in April 1941. 
Two Hundredth and Five Hundred and 
Fifteenth Coast Artillery of New Mexico 
was made up of Spanish-speaking men in 
ace antiaircraft units. Many are Jap- 
anese prisoners now. 

The F. E. P. C. is a fair yardstick to 
measure minority percentages by. Of 
the 3,000 complaints filed with the com- 
mittee last year, 81 percent alleged dis- 
crimination because of race or color, 9 
percent because of religion, 542 percent 
because of alienage, ard 442 percent be- 
cause of national origin. 

he F. E. P. C. is not trying to impair 
the traditional employee-employer rela- 
tionship of 30,000,000 persons in the 
United States but by adjusting com- 
plaints it is setting patterns for a greater 
Slice of democracy than they ever re- 
ceived before. 


As matters stand today a member of | 


a minority group has one-eighth as good 
a chance of getting placed in skilled or 
semiskilled occupations as a member of 
a Majority group. 

F. E. P. C. has a big job cut out ahead. 
This Congress has a big job cut out ahead 
and the duty of making America a place 
of equal job opportunity for the men and 
women who are now returning or who 
are still overseas. The men and women 
in the fighting services are not a ma- 
jority—they are everybody. They are 
the “four freedoms” in living, acting, 
fighting reality. They will want to see 
democracy work because they are fight- 
ing those who have discriminated against 
freedom. 

Discrimination against a fellow citizen 
is unethical. Labor leaders and legis- 
lators have aided in protecting the mi- 
nority against economic exploitation to 
some extent—they have improved his 
general welfare, but for long centuries he 
carried his grief to the churches and syn- 
agogues. If he had a poor chance else- 
where he took comfort in religion. To- 
day religious leaders are increasingly 
concerned with the practical measures 
to attain the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man. On November 13, 1943, the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference at the direction of the 
archbishops and bishops who attended 
the annual meeting of the hierarchy in 
Washington issued an important state- 
ment on the essentials of a just peace. 
While the statement was concerned with 
international relations it significantly 
enough singled out the problem of ex- 
tending equal justice to all groups of 
American citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. I quote 
the hierarchy: 

It would be inconsistent to promote a 
world reconstruction in which all nations 
great and small, powerful and weak, would 
enjoy their rights in the family of nations, 
unless in our own national life we recognize 
an equality of opportunity for all our citizens 
and willing to extend to them the full bene- 
fits of our democratic institutions. 


This statement was quoted in the Jan- 
uary issue of Catholic Action and went 
on to say: 

In the providence of God there are among 


us millions of fellow citizens of the Negro 
race. We owe to these fellow citizens, who 


have contributed so largely to the develop- 
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The | ment of our country, and for whose welfare 


history imposes on us a special obligation of 
justice, to see that they have in fact the 
rights which sre given them in our Consti- 


tution. This means not only political equal- 
ity but also fair economic and educational 
opportunities, a just share in public welfare 

rojects, good housing without exploitation, 
and a full chance for the social advancement 
of their race. 


Mr. Speaker, the thinking and desire 
for action in this instance has under- 
lined the lot of the American Negro. 
The same applies to the Spanish-speak- 
ing population—it applies to the Jew who 
is discriminated against—to the Polish- 
American who carries his accent to the 
graveyard shift—to the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist who worships on Saturday. 

he kind of thinking I have just 
quoted is based on tolerance and love- 
for the dignity of man. This is the 
foundation of our civilization. It is not 
original, but is being further imple- 
mented today by men of good will who 
know that the destiny of the world is 
democracy. 

I should like tu dwell on the subject of 
the Negro at this point—there is much 
said about him which only partly re- 
veals his position in our war economy. 

Out of a total of 14,000,000 war work- 
ers in the plants and factories report- 
ing to the War Manpower Commission 
the actual number of Negroes making the 
necessities of war as of last July was a 
little more than one million. 

This figure carries a good deal of sig- 
nificance. It is no mere abstract term 
for war workers punching time clocks. 
There is a history of evolution and re- 
doubled effort of a loyal citizenry to re- 
ceive their just due in real jobs. 

During the last war when the Nation 
stepped up its production—thousands of 
Negroes proved their adaptability to in- 
dustrial working conditions—although 
historically their source of livelihood 
stemmed from the land. During the last 
war they were the last hired and the first 
fired. When the war boom spiraled 
down into a depression—the Negro went 
down with it. What he had gained in 
higher standard of living, was short lived. 
He retained the new dignity but lost the 
proper standard of living. Later, during 
the world-wide depression of the thirties 
the members of his race weighted the 
relief tolls in what seemed to abnormal 
extent. But what private jobs there 
were went to others—consequently the 
public supported him on relief. In this 
war his race has come forward again in 
an attempt to hold down bona fide jobs, 
earn regular pay according to standard 
conditions set down for all who work in 
war. The Government policy of non- 
discrimination has supported this urge 
to come forward to work. 

With the aid of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
1,000,000 are contributing directly to the 
production of war essentials. Without 
discrimination approximately one-half 
million more could produce goods for the 
armed forces. This would be within the 
10 percent ratio which the Negro bears 
to the whole population and which could 
save management, Government and the 
whole war effort from the present exas- 
perating search for adequate labor, 
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Discrimination has a strong foothold 
here on the home front and if F. E. P. C. 
for reasons of myonia among special 
groups is discouraged from doing its 
proper job, we shall lose critical numbers 
of willing and able workers now in war 
and for the reconstruction job which lies 
ahead. 

Some still question the 
pacity for industrial-type work. As far 
back as November 1942 the American 
Management Association discussed the 
Negro worker in a special research re- 
port. Enlightened personnel officers 
concluded these following points: 

First. Negro workers have great poten- 
tialities; they nave responded to train- 
ing for industrial employment. 

Second. Regardless of race, creed, 
color, where accepted, gocd personnel 
procedures employed, workers re- 
spond, and satisfactory production may 
be expected. 

Negro workers in war industries are 
still, for the most part, employed below 
their maximum or potential skills, but 
in many instances restrictions have been 
lifted to the benefit of production. 
Skilled Negroes have been recruited in a 
shipyard in Brunswick, Ga. In the area 
of Hampton Reads, Va., 4 Govern- 
ment establishments and the largest pri- 
vate contractor employed 2,000 skilled 
and 7,000 semiskilled Negroes. Ship- 
vards in Mobile, Ala., recruited Negro 
welders, traditionally one of the highest 
skills. In Baltimore a leading shipyard 
has employed some 10,000 Negroes. Of 
these over 2,000 were skilled men in a 
wide variety of occupations. Two years 
prior to this only a few had been em- 
ployed, and they had been restricted to 
unskilled work. In the summer of 1943 
over 65,000 Negro men and women had 
found employment in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Thousands were in production 
jobs. From the fall of 1941 to January 
1943, Western Electric increased its Ne- 
gro employees from none to over 1,200. 
A large proportion of these were women, 
and Negro workers were employed in 
technical, clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled capacities. 

This is something of the record where 
the barriers of discrimination were let 
down to the benefit of the whole country. 
Discrimination would have chalked the 
loss of these workers to the “too little 
and too late” side of the war ledger. 

Our railroads in the southeastern 
States are being confronted with the 
tragic loss of human life, not to speak of 
vital materials. This has been traced to 
the lack of trained manpower. Skilled 
railroad hands are ready and available 
to operate on the runs but discrimina- 
tion prevents Negroes from resuming 
jobs which have been traditionally held 
by them. The toll of train wrecks 
mounts like a dirge. 

The F. E. P. C. hearing held in Septem- 
ber in this city divulged that there are 
16 southern roads and terminals where 
Negroes have been firemen for half a 
century but where in recent years these 
colored workers have been discriminated 
against to the extent of rightful promo- 
tion being blocked and of frequently los- 
ing their jobs outright. It was disclosed 


Negroes’ ca- 


are 





that on one line several Negro workers 
were murdered in order to eliminate 
them from their jobs. 

The cause of displacing near to a 
thousand trained workers is not a racial 
issue. White southern engineers have 
been working in harmonious relationship 
with Negro firemen since the turn of the 
century. The railroad industry was one 
of the first to hire Negro workers in this 
country. 

This question is in a sense “techno- 
logical unemployment” and has been 
frozen into a racial issue through the 
1941 Southeastern Carriers Conference 
Agreement—where limitations were put 
on the numbers and privileges of fire- 
men of the Negro race. The real center 
of conflict behind this trend is a techno- 
logical development and a consequent 
economic Gordian knot which the F. E. 
P. C. desires to untangle to the total 
benefit of the country. 

The old type steam-driven locomotive 
has been gradually replaced with the 
automatic stoker and diesel-powered en- 
gine. The coal fireman’s hazardous and 
physically tough job has evolved into a 
comparatively attractive one for which 
one group is attempting to replace the 
other. 

In the final analysis the roads are los- 
ing irreplacable workers. 

Very recently a nationally known 
newspaper writer reported on conditions 
which caused 72 persons to lose their 
lives in the Atlantic Coast Line wreck. 
It has become clear that the southbound 
train was handled by an inexperienced 
crew. The man responsible for a train 
of 15 cars and 500 passengers was a con- 
ductor only 30 years old. The fireman 
whose business it was to warn the on- 
coming northbound train had had only 
3 years of experience. 

Nevertheless the pool of trained rail- 
way workers remains. Many of them 
testified before the F. E. P. C. railroad 
hearings in September, the extent to 
which there is restraint from rightful 
jobs. Speaking of young and inexperi- 
enced white workers who had been 
hurdled ahead of older and more ex- 
perienced hands one witness put it very 
simply. He said: 

Had he (the personnel officer) put those 
(colored) men to work instead of those five 
or six young white boys that they had put 
to work—and, three of them got their arms 
and legs cut off and the other got cut half 
in two. Those young Negroes had some ex- 
perience (they had been car leaders for 7 
or 8 years). They knew how to stay away 
from under the wheels, but those young boys 
didn’t—even if they had been black boys 
at that age. I am not trying to cover up 
nothing. A spade is a spade with me. But 
if he had allowed thoSe experienced semi- 
skilled men to take the job they would not 
have been killed possibly. But they would 
not let them take the job. 


This is a quotation from the F. E. P. C. 
railroad hearing transcript for Septem- 
ber 18, 1943, page 734. 

In conclusion, describing the meaning 
of discrimination in one war industry 
alone, I should like to quote from the re- 
cent report from the Subcommittee on 
Investigation of Congested Areas of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
Honorable CarL VINSON of Georgia is 
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chairman of this committee. 
reads in part: 


Certainly the transportation system of th 
country is so vitally an integral part of « 
war machine, its proper maintenance con- 
tributes more to the final victory than wi 
afew planes ortanks * * * the status 
transportation throughout the Nation 
alarming. 


The repx 


Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to point 
out the positive and negative sides of th: 
question of discrimination. I believe 
that a long run national program fo; 
combatting discrimination must 4d 
down to the basic causes. One of the 
most important of these is economic. It 
stems from the fear of job insecurity and 
competition. We know for example from 
studying the causes of the Detroit riots 
that in instances where white and Negro 
workers were engaged in essential and 
well-paid jobs—working side by side— 
there was no alarm and physical antag- 
onism. In fact, there were numerous in- 
stances of rescue by white men of Negro 
coworke!s. 

The prceblem of discrimination, Mr 
Speaker, will finally be settled in an 
American way, by American methods— 
as we have settled many diverse and 
angry problems before in our history. 
We are still a great and united Nation be- 
cause in the final decisions all which is 
healthy and of integrity of the majority 
decides for the general welfare. 

History and the evil abroad is chal- 
lenging us to make our decision. We will 
accept that challenge by passing the 
Scanlon bill (H. R. 3986) —a bill to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry. 

We must take care of this problem. Is 
the Bill or Rights at home to be an all- 
encompassing doctrine—broad as our 
continent is broad, deep as the spirit of 
the good-neighbor policy and universal 
as the agreements of Cairo, Moscow, and 
Teheran—or shall we deliberately and 
cynically intend to keep 30,000,000 of our 
own people limping at our side? The 
answer is that the country is already re- 
sponding. This is America, the land and 
principles upon which is founded de- 
mocracy, the guiding light of freedom 
and peace. 


America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk de- 
livered by me on February 2, before the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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tam very happy to be present with you in 
aukee to discuss this challenging sub- 
America’s Future. 

What will the future of America be? The 
+r is, of course, that it will be just what 
the people, make it. If the answer is 
then it is very clear that we cannot 

eep to our personal responsibility in the 


I attempt to draw aside the curtain be- 
n the present and the future, I can see 
days ahead for our country, provided 
the people, who shape that future, are 
in our plans, and great in the execu- 
of them 
America’s future, of course, includes Amer- 
place in the world—her relations with 
nations, her foreign trade. It also in- 
cludes her domestic problems, her ability to 
iid America economically, politically, and 
after the strair of these war years. 
It includes above everything else, her ability 
to put into operation a great coalescing force 
the affairs of mankind, breaking down the 
I iers which have kept men apart. To this 
é there must be equality of opportunity 
in trade—and fair trade it must be. The day 
e international buccaneer is over. Fair 
t e means giving value received in return. 
When we work out between different peoples 
mutually beneficial economic, social, and po- 
al relations, we are laying the foundations 
peace. 

What of the year immediately ahead? 
What can we expect? I am no oracle, but I 
have my opinion. Both wars will take a 
violent turn by spring, and there will be little 
question as to why we have built a 7,700,000- 
manarmy. It is that army of American boys 
who will deliver the knock-out blow in Eu- 
rope. We know that actual defeat of the Ger- 
man Army from the west will provide the 
ending of the war with Germany. That vic- 
tory may come by late summer or fall. 

It is unfortunate that the months ahead 
will see Europe a greater shambles even 
than now. Unless the German morale 

uld break, we are going to increase our 
tremendous impact upon her and her satel- 
lites from the skies, and if her people cannot 

ke it, then we may see an earlier peace. 
3ut if we keep on having strikes and threats 
trikes in our country, enabling Hitler and 
Goebbels to tell the German people that we 
are cracking as indicated by strikes and 
disorders, it simply means that we shall be 
prolonging the war an‘ sacrificing thousands 
of our boys because the Germans will then 


ol 


refuse to give up their war effort. We know 
what the German press has had to say about 
our labor crises. 

As to the war in the Far East, it is antici- 
pated that Japan will begin to break down 
y the end of the year. We have reason 

believe she will be cut off from her new 
mpire by autumn, her lines of communica- 

n in the South Pacific severed by the con- 
tinued attacks of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Perhaps we are not too optimistic in pre- 
dicting that the bombing of Japan proper 
by land-based United States bombers will be 
on the way by late 1944 or early 1945. 

Here at home, it is expected that the cost 
of living will rise from 3 to 5 percent, but 
not much beyond that; there will ndt be a 
runaway price inflation in the year ahead. 
Price control, wage control, and rationing will 
continue to keep inflationary pressure within 
bounds so long as the war lasts. 

And to you who are interested in mer- 
chandise, I say there is evidence that the 
Government in Washington is waking up to 
the imperative need of following suggestions 
made 6 or 8 months ago by your Senator, that 
there be more consumer goods manufac- 
tured. This will not only help business, but 
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will operate as a safety valve against infla- 
tion. 

For the average person, living will be little, 
if any, more complicated in 1944. Your auto- 
mobiles will be a little more worn, gasoline 
will be as tight or tighter, tires will be scarce; 
but the fuel-oil situation should be much 
better by next fall. 4 

We can expect that the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Food Adminis- 


tration will have seen fit to release more 
abundant meat supplies by spring. Food 


generally will be more abundant with new 
crops, as our stock pile for European relief 
grows greater and takes care of that tremen- 
dous task. 

By the end of the year, I believe we shall 
be looking cheerfully into the future. We 
shall probably be arguing about who is to 
get first call on the new cars to be produced 
in 1945; about who is to build the new home 
they have been planning so long, and who 
is to get first chance at the thousand and one 
new articles that have been produced by the 
ingenuity of our engineers. The public will 
be surprised to learn that post-war cars, 
houses, in fact all commodities, may remain 
at a higher cost ‘evel than in pre-war days, 
because it will be the effort of Government 
to maintain a higher standard of living than 
has ever obtained in our history. 

Instead of drafting for the armed forces, 
demobilization will be the concern of the 
country; for once Germany is defeated, the 
Army will begin to cut back rapidly. Fathers, 
among the last to go into the Army, will be 
the first to come out; the men who have been 
on combat duty the longest will be the first 
to return to their homes and civilian life. 
We shall by that time, if my efforts are of 
any avail, be prepared to put those men back 
into a civilian life far better than that from 
which they were wrested by the onslaught 
of war. They will have a tremendous 
part to play in the reconversion of our war 
economy to a peacetime economy. 

But what of the more distant future—those 
years of peace which will follow the adjust- 
ment period immediately after the war? 
They, too, will bring their problems and 
perplexities, but they will be problems of 
reconstruction, rehabilitation, and rebuild- 
ing—nationally and internationally. The 
capitals of Europe will have been destroyed, 
its transportation Systems wrecked, its great 
commercial centers demolished, and the 
morale of its people shattered. The spiritual 
and physical reconstruction of that vast area 
is a tremendous challenge to the people of 
our day and of our country; but it is not one 
before which the spirit of America will quail. 
It is from the great moral and spiritual res- 
ervoirs of America that the rest of the 
world must draw its strength for the re- 
habilitation of its people, and for its material 
reconstruction. In meeting this great de- 
mand upon us, we do so not as a Santa Claus, 
but as a helpful brother—a Samaritan mak- 
ing the sick and wounded capable to take 
care of themselves. However, let America 
remember what the Apostle Paul said: “If 
any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than the infidel.” Our 
own birthright we shall preserve, and aid 
other people to preserve their's also—bear- 
ing in mind what Henry Ward Beecher said: 
“We should so live and labor in our time that 
what came to us as seed may go to the next 
generation as blossom, and what came to us 
as blossom may go to them as fruit. That is 
what we mean by progress.” 

Though the war will be over, we shall still 
be operating on a global scale. It will be 
America’s merchant ships, her great fleet 
which will take the materials of peace to 
the farthest corners of the earth. It will be 
America’s steel mills, America’s factories and 
industries, which will produce the materials 
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of reconstruction And returning sole 
diers, each of them trained in some partic- 
ular field, will have a strong hand in 
fashioning the world of tomorrow 

It is during those reconstruction days that 
we must be particularly on our guard; for 
those will be days of prosperity, and if there 
is not a proper balance when we have assisted 
che rest of the world to its feet industr y, 
and established other centers of production 


re- 





to compete with ours—unless we are on guard 
we may again find Ourselves on the brink of 
economic depression—an economic Pearl 


Harbor 

It is during those first years of peace that 
we must adjust our economic structure for 
the future—not just the moment by a 
policy of day-to-day expediency. Perhaps, 
out of the travail through which America is 
passing and has passed during the past 3 
years, and during the depression years before 
that, she will come forth cleansed and puri- 
fied of many loose ideas and false philoso- 
phies, and find the highv iy that will lead to 
closer cooperation between the various seg- 
ments of her own society, and between her- 
self and the other nations of the world. That 
is my faith. But a purifying process is re- 
quired. The dross must be separated from 
the gold by fire; and that fire means clearer 
thinking, higher moral standards individ- 
ually and nationally, coupled with industry, 
thrift, and constructive building 

What a job for our homes, our churches, 
our schools, and each of us individually 

“Isn't it strange that princes and kings 

And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 

And humble folk like you and me 

Are building for eternity? 

To each is given a kit of tools 

A shapeless mass and a Book of rules 

And each Must fashion, ere life is done 

A stumbling block or a stepping stone.” 


tor 


Yes, the world of the future will be what 
we, its citizens of the present, make it—just 
as we today are what the past has made us. 

For us, there are three great lights to 
guide us on our way—the light of experience 
and history, the light of reason, and the 
light of God. Let us consider some of our 
problems in these three lights 


Bl 


From the light of history we should learn 
much. Let us look back upon ancient 
Greece, in the days of Pericles, when the 


it 


ity of Athens was master of that region of 


the world. Pericles made Athens the most 
beautiful city, artistically, that the world 
had ever seen—literally an artist’s dream 


crystalized in marble. But Athens had more 


than physical beauty It was the home of 
philosophers, poets, historians; the arts and 
letters flourished there It was the seat 
of learning—so much so, that to this day 


any great center of learning is spoken of a: 
the “Athens” of that vicinity Yet Athens 
fell into ruin and decay Why? Because 
it lacked something; that vital quality ab- 
solutely necessary for individuals and na- 
ions, if they are to live with others, and 
survive. Athens lacked it because the Greeks 
themselves lacked it. They wanted to 
masters of others—they wanted to enslave 
their fellow human beings to their 
selfish uses, and as a result, the Greeks never 
learned the lesson of cooperating with others. 
There was no unity between the cities of an- 


be 


own 


cient Greece—each stood alone—and conse- 
quently, they eventually fell. They didn't 
learn the lesson of working together. They 
didn’t learn to treat others as they would be 
treated. That one fact led to their destruc- 
tion. Truly, we can learn much from the 


light of history. 

This is an important lesson, which we must 
apply both on the home front that we may 
have unity within our borde: and in our 
international life that we may have unity 
between the nations. The w has become 


rid 
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so contracted that we are not over 24 hours 
away from any other point on earth, and 
possibly in a few months will not be over 10 
or 12 hours distant In the light of experi- 
ence, and in the light of reason, we can read- 
ily understand how important it is that the 
nations learn the necessity for cooperating 
with each other, so we won't be at each other's 
hroats a generation from now 

In the light of history we can take a les- 
£0n from that fine little country, Switzer- 
land. That is a country composed of three 
nationalities, with three different languages 
and various religious beliefs—yet they have 
held together politically, they have worked 
and lived together, in peace and harmony, 
both within their own borders, and with the 
rest of the world. In the light of experience 
we can take a iesson from Our own country. 
We are 48 States and territories, each with 
its own State’s rights—yet we are one people. 
We have proved that in this fight in which 
Hitler and Hirohito tried to “take us for a 
ride.” Russia, too, shines, as a great “lig 
Before this war there were between 80 and 
100 different tongues spoken in Russta, but 
those people have united as one man fighting 
for the fatherland. 

During this past century, the British Em- 
pire has taught the whole world a lesson in 
unity. Her whelps came to her rescue when 
she was attacked. And why was that? Was 
it not because Britain’s whelps were as free 
as the lioness herself, that they exercised 
every right that the mother did? There was 
not only commercial and economic unity in 
that great Commonwealth of Nations; there 
was also spiritual unity and political unity 
between Britain and her dominions. 

Still another historical experience comes 
to my mind, and it comes from Japan itself. 
You will remember that almost a century 
ago, Commander Perry went into Japan and 
opened it up to western civilization. Why 
is it that in all the passing years Japan has 
not learned to work harmoniously with the 
other nations of the earth? The Japanese 
came to this country and learned much. 
They copied everything we had except the 
lesson taught by the Book of Books: Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you. That they did not learn. That light 
from God, which we possessed, they never 
had. When Perry went into Japan, Ja- 
pan was a nation living in the Middle Ages. 
Since that time she has acquired much of 
our technical knowledge. She learned to 
manufacture her own planes, her own great 
munitions of war, her battle wagons. She 
became industrialized, and she has con- 
quered a great deal of territory. But what 
will it gain her, if she has lost her own soul? 
Possessed as she is of the arts and sciences 
but lacking love of her fellow man, will she 
not, like ancient Athens, fall to her doom? 
Is she not at this very moment on the verge 
of that? In the light of history I would say 
that she is. She, like Athens, had the master 
complex; all other nations were to be her 
slaves. That also was the idea of Hitler. 

Now let me ask, What will be the situation 
after we have won the war in Europe and 
have knocked out Japan? What will be the 
situation in the Far East? What of China 
and Russia? China has a population of 450,- 
000,000. Consider what a power she will be 
when she has accomplished the same things 
within her boundaries which Japan has ac- 
complished, when she has become industrial- 
ized, modernized, and organized. What will 
be her attitude toward us? What will be the 
attitude of America, of the white race, toward 
the yellow race? Those are problems which 
we must consider now, because what we do 
today will shape our future world. 

We must never forget the lesson of Pearl 
Harbor. We must teach that to our chil- 
dren's children, so that through all time, 
America will be alert and on guard—have her 
eyes open to see the many social and political 
currents flowing through the world. She 





must recognize the great changes going on 
about her, and she must keep constantly 
prepared to meet any emergency. 

In the light of history, in the light of rea- 
son, and in the light of God, should we not 
begin on our own home front, in every village, 
hamlet, and city, to practice the golden rule 
in our home life and in our national life? 
Then will follow the practice of that golden 
rule in our international affairs; and as a 
result, the yellow, the brown, and the black 
races will not only learn how to manufacture 
arms, build ships, and fight. They and we 
will learn the higher imperative—how to live 
together in harmony in a contracting world, 
irrespective of color, creed, or breed. 

Economic, political and social lights are 
not enough. The greatest lights are those 
spiritual lights, those great precepts which 
live through the ages. as taught by the sav- 
iours, the prophets, the sages of all history. 
If we and other peoples apply them in our 
daily living, in business relations, social rela- 
tions and political relations, we will not have 
war. If we rely on the law of economics 
alone, war will follow. 

We have had many plans, many sugges- 
tions in the United States. We have seen 
people go almost daffy about this or that 
plan. While the plan may be important, it 
is still more important to know the character 
and the soulstuff of the planners, whether 
they are morally responsible, whether they 
will carry through, whether they have faith, 
whether they have honesty and integrity, 
whether they will make good on the pledged 
word, whether they are growing souls, or 
those simply living in the muck of human 
existence. 

I do not believe that the millennium is 
just around the corner; nor do I believe the 
millennium is going to materialize out of 
this mess the world isin. But, as I view the 
present, I do believe that the world has 
turned a corner, that this is one of the piv- 
otal ages of humanity. It is probably com- 
parable to that age of political revolution 
in which this country received the stimulus 
which resulted in her freedom—when all the 
world stepped forward out of the past. It is 
probably also comparable to the age of indus- 
trial revolution when all the world felt a 
new impetus, and we saw great groups of 
people take a step forward. Or perhaps it 
may be comparable to that period when the 
world reached out into the field of discov- 
ery—not only of new continents on this earth 
but great spheres of the heavens, when we 
chartered the heavens and the earth anew, 
and the minds of men were impelled toward 
greater heights. 

I have mentioned the fact that China will 
play a great part in the not-too-distant 
future. How important, how vital it is for 
us to demonstrate to her 450,000,000 people, 
by our deeds, that we live not simply after 
the law of economics but also by the law of 
the Spirit, as taught by Him whom we call 
Master. It is for us, by our acts, by our 
living, by our international contacts, to re- 
vitalize the important truth that by unity 
and cooperation, by helping one another, we 
can build a peaceful world. If the nations 
do not demonstrate this ability now and in 
the future, then it is possible that 50 or 100 
years from now some country may have the 
same impulse Japan and Germany had, and 
Wwe may be called upon to face a great nation, 
fully equipped and industrialized, in another 
world conflict. 

So, when we think of America’s future, 
when we think of the world of tomorrow, 
let us think about the responsibilities con- 
fronting us in the world today, and endeavor 
to so build now as to preclude the probability 
of war in the future, 
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Farming—Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask un 
mous consent to have printed in th; 
pendix of the Recorp an address del; 
ered by the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy and former 
Ambassador to Mexico. The address jc 
entitled “Farming—Then and Now,” and 
was delivered to the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation, at Raleigh, N. C., on 
February 2, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to bé printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Raleigh is proud to welcome the men 
feed us to their city. Some city dwelle: 
forgotten and sometimes despised the : 
from which Anteus gained his stren 
source upon which as never before ci 
and men in the armed forces depe: 
need to recall the truth that was em; 
to city dwellers when eloquently and su 
cinctly expressed in Bryan's speech that 
tured the presidential nomination in 1 

“The great cities rest upon our bri 
fertile farms; burn down your cities and | 
our farms, and your cities will spring 
again as if by magic; but destroy our f 
and the grass will grow in the streets of every 
city in the country.” 

I have no key to let you open the d 
your own house. This is a peculiar cit 
did not grow into a capital city as in n 
other States. Like Washington, it was | 
the seat of government. Outside of small : 
provincial Wake Courthouse this was a | 
vately owned farm with magnificent oak fo: 
ests to fame unknown (the property of Jos 
Lane) until— 

Until tired of a roving capital, a State h 
on wheels, so to speak, the State bought t 
land to establish a permanent capital with 1 
roving instincts. And so in 1792 the commis 
sioners appointed paid Joel Lane $2,756 for 
1,000 acres. It was State-owned every foot of 
it, laid off not unlike the city of Washington 
for a permanent seat of government. T! 
State capitol building—one of the three n 
perfect architectural structures in Am ‘ 
It is the light kindled, not by people livil 
here, but by the whole people of what 
once Sir Walter Raleigh’s proprietary colo! 
hope chest. 

And so you are in your own house when yo! 
are in Raleigh. Your taxes, whether you 
opened your eyes in the delightful atmos- 
phere that surrounded Virginia Dare’s birth- 
place or first drew your breath on the heights 
where you inhaled invigorating mountain air, 
made this city.possible. You own it. Here 
you and your forebears have made the laws 
and shaped the policies of the Commonweaith 
since it donned the robes of statehood. 

Peculiarly, Raleigh is the dynamic center 
of the agricultural life of Tarheeldom. From 
your Agricultural Department, from the 
Agricultural College, from State and coop- 
erating Federal agencies flow the scientific 
and practical policies which in the past— 
and now more than ever—have made ag''- 
culture a profession as well as the chic 
foundation stone upon which the prospe! y 
of today and the better order of tomorro’ 
rests, 











You are gathered by your own fireside to 

ounsel of the ways and means to con- 

e the soil, to increase production, to solve 

yet unsolved problem of distribution so 

t the farmer will receive his just share 

the dollar the consumer pays for the food 

raiment and other crops grown in sweat 

i toil. If I dared to say what is the chief 

| that had eluded farmers and statesmen 

| the years I'd say it is to close the 
m—sometimes deep and yawning—be- 
the price paid by the consumer and 

rice paid to the farmer. 
past 2 years have witnessed more 
I ked achievement in everything touch- 
wgriculture in the fair adjustment 
division of what the ultimate consumer 
for what the farmer produces. A few 
weeks before Woodrow Wilson was inau- 
ted I asked him what he regarded as 
the chief problem which his administration 
ld undertake to solve for the common 
wea With a sort of Yankee spirit—he had 
lived in Connecticut and knew something 
of the fabled wooden nutmeg belt—he asked: 
What do you think?” I answered by relat- 

ing this incident: 

During the campaign of 1912, I was in- 
vited to lunch by Mitchell Palmer, after- 
wards Attorney General, at the Waldorf- 
ria in New York. He ordered one-half 
a cantaloupe for each of us. While we were 
eating, the waiter brought Mr. Palmer's mail. 

ypened it and said: ‘Look here, I have a 
letter from the manager of my farm. I raise 
cantaloupes. He reports that he had received 
cents for a crate of cantaloupes shipped 
to New York. And now we are paying 80 
cents for one cantaloupe at the hotel.’ I 
ld the newly elected President ‘there was 
mething wrong in a situation where a 
nsumer in New York paid 80 cents for one 
antaloupe and the grower received only 85 
nts for the whole crate. The country can- 
t prosper unless farmers receive fair prices 

their crops,’ I said, ‘and therefore, the 
n who can do most to secure prosperity, 
a practical agriculturist, should be Secretary 
of Agriculture, a man who can reduce the 
C 
y 


wo 


J*nH oan 


t between producer and consumer. He is 

ur key man.’” 

That incident, of course, is an extreme case, 
ou. it is a striking commentary that while 
ider the new freedom and the New Deal— 

in Washington and in Raleigh—more 

s been done to improve the status of the 
irmer than in any other era the fact still 
remains that the lion in the path is too great 
disparity between the price the consumer 
pays and the farmer receives. That is the 
next hurdle to be surmounted. You farmers 
must quit petitioning. You must evolve a 
plan—Just alike to producer, merchant, and 
consumer—and insist that the present anti- 
quated hit-and-miss practice come to an end. 

Everything is comparative. The farmer, 
like the mariner if he is to arrive at a safe 
harbor, must take reckoning of his course and 
avoid all of the shoals that may mean ship- 
wreck. Today as you plan for a better voy- 
age, let us pause and contrast the situation 
of the farmer in 1931 with his condition in 
1941 (the years in which statistics are avail- 
able). Let us first see what the farmers in 
all the United States received for their crops 
in 1931, 2 years before there was any New 
Deal, and in 1941. 

The total money the farmers in all the 48 
States received for their crops in 1931 was 
$4,122,850,000, and in 1941 was $7,739,013,- 
000—an increase of $3,616,163,000. 

The value of some of the chief crops in the 
United States was as follows: 
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1931 | 1941 
Livestock............. $4, 859, 759,000 | $5, 320, 000, 000 
Cotton, lint........... 483, 6:39, 000 903, 257, 000 
I __ _ Sa 128, 582, 000 903, 257, 000 
PUN at teas 17, 144, 000 68, 752, 
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The total money the farmers in North 
Carolina received for their crops in 1931 was: 
$136,496,000. In 1941: $304,746,000—an in- 
crease Of $168,250,000. The value of the 
chief crops in North Carolina was as follows: 
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These figures speak trumpet-tongued for 
the industry of the men who till the soil, 
plus the introduction of better methods and 
the aid and cooperation of a Government 
possessing a heart as well as a cash register 
to record the collection of taxes. 

We hear much about the mistakes that 
have been made by Government—and there 
have been too many, and there should be no 
soft-pedaling in demanding their correc- 
tion—but some people have short memories. 
In magnifying the errors they are apt to 
forget the pit from which they digged when 
the New Deal plan was invoked. Not a great 
while before he died, Dr. Wallace Riddick, 
president of the College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, who was also a practical farmer 
from his youth, was asked by a skeptic what 
he thought of the New Deal as related to agri- 
culture. He spoke a parable when he said: 

“I am like the blind man in the Scripture 
who received his sight from the Great Phy- 
sician, recorded in the ninth chapter of John. 
When asked by those who said Jesus was a 
sinner, how he was healed, the blind man an- 
swered: ‘Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not; one thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.’” 

Dr. Riddick added that prior to 1933 he 
lost money on his farm and feared he was 
headed for bankruptcy, whereas since 1933 he 
had made money and was comparatively on 
easy street. “Whereas I was blind, I now 
see.” 

The chief stimulus after the war of the 
sixties to general improvement in agricul- 
ture was the establishment of State College. 
The pioneer advocate of agricultural educa- 
tion was Col. L. L. Polk. He ridiculed the 
theoretical instruction in agriculture at the 
University of North Carolina, the only place 
where any attempt was made to teach agri- 
culture. He said: “I have been to Chapel 
Hill and there wasn’t a plow, a harrow, a rake, 
or anything that looked like agriculture ex- 
cept some spectacled professor now and then 
discussing agriculture as practiced in Egypt 
centuries ago.” Contrast the one-crop sys- 
tem and frustration of agriculture in the 
early 90’s before the college and the Agri- 
cultural Department, working together, got 
into their stride. That college has taught 
students to be better farmers and to learn 
how to make farming more successful for 
others so that those who live on the land may 
enjoy a richer, fuller, and more satisfying 
existence. The Extension Service has largely 
revolutioned farming through the intelligent 
zeal of young crusaders sent out from that 
institution, cooperating with forward-look- 
ing women and older farmers who added 
experience to the scientific knowledge of the 
college graduates. Recently more than 3,000 
neighborhood leaders have shouldered the 
responsibility of aiding the Extension Service 
by informing their neighbors as to impor- 
tant facts which should be known by all. 

Among the Federal agencies which have 
been set up to work with rural people since 
the present national administration came 
into power, none has been more effective 
than the Soil Conservation Service, brought 
into being through the enthusiasm and per- 
sistence of Hugh H. Bennett, a native North 
Carolinian and an apostle of erosion control. 
Seventeen soil-conservation districts have 
been organized in North Carolina since 1935, 
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covering 61 of the 100 counties and teaching 


the principles of saving vital top soil to 
owners of 190,935 farms. More than a mil- 
lion acres of land are farmed under definite 
plans drawn up through a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Soil Conservation Service and 
the owners of the acres. This has done much 
to stop erosion in the State 

Production credit associations have 
been of great aid to farmers in providi: 
credit more suitable to farm needs and 
reasonable interest rates. These production 
credit associations have been a valuable 
junct to the original Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration as established under the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Rural Electrification Authority 
has brought the blessing of electrical power 
to 151,532 country homes as compared with 
only 11,558 farms having this power back 
in 1935 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, working 
in the western part of the State, is aiding 
farmers in establishing pasture sods and in 
using other water-holding methods to be a 
boon to the people of that section. The 
T. V. A. cooperates closely with the Extension 
Service in promoting the use of better farm 
management and the application of lime- 
stone and phosphate to the steep hillside 
fields of that section, thus encouraging the 
growth of clovers and other forage crops. It 
is significant that floods along the Missis- 
sippi last spring occurred on the western side 
of the river and not on the eastern side, 
where the T. V. A. has built its great power 
and reservoir dams 

From the standpoint of funds involved and 
its widespread influence on nearly every farm 
home, perhaps the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is the governmental organi- 
zation which is of most interest to all farm- 
ers 

Back in 1932 farmers of North Carolina 
were facing a critical economic situation. 
Their principal money crop—fiue-cured to- 
bacco—was selling at levels far below cost 
of production; their farm lands were de- 
pleted from years of cultivation which took 
more from the soil than was added. Farm- 
ers of every other State were in the same 
comparable position. 

A little less than 11 years ago—in March 
of 1933—President Roosevelt summoned rep- 
resentative leaders of the Nation’s farmers 
to Washington to assist in formulating a 
national program for agriculture. One 
the results of this meeting was the creation 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion which has as its primary objective ad- 
justment of production of the Nation's basic 
crops to meet existing demand and, at the 
same time, to maintain productivity of our 
soil for future use. 

During the 10 years the triple A has been 
in operation in this State, our soil has been 
given the kind of care and protection which 
is paying good dividends now that we need 
every pound of food we can get from every 
acre of land. We need not fear that the 
labor, machinery, and materials devoted to 
this land will be wasted. 

Some seem to forget that when the 
triple A first came into being, farmers were 
struggling with unmarketable surpluses 
which threatened to drive them into bank- 
ruptcy; so that the first job was to bring pro- 
duction of crops in line with the limited de- 
mand in order to allow the farmer a fair 
and just return for his work and use of his 
land, materials, and machinery. 

That situation is now reversed, and farmers 
are asked to produce as much as possible of 
those crops the Nation must have to prose- 
cute the war. Except in the case of tobacco, 
the producer who formerly had an acreage 
allotment which represented his fair share of 
the Nation's market, now has a production 
goal which calls for maximum amounts of 
soybeans, peanuts, corn, Irish potatoes, small 
grains, and other food, feed, and fiber crops. 
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Thus within the comparatively short span | 
of a single decade, we have seen the triple A 
adajust production of our basic crops both up- 
ward and downward in order to meet exist- 
ing demands of the Nation. One big reason 
why North Carolina farmers have been able 
to accomplish the task of producing their 
share of the tremendous amounts of food, 
fiber, and feed crops is the way in which con- 

rming promoted by the triple A 
has increased per-acre yields of our principal 
crops. 

In our eastern flue-cured beit, farmers last 
year harvested an average of 965 pounds of 
tobacco per acre as compared with 900 pounds 
per acre in the 10-year period, 1932-41. As 
you know, last year was a drought year and 
production was below normal. This is noted 
in the fact that the 1942 average yield was 
1,110 pounds per acre. In our old flue-cured 





belt, per-acre yields increased from 797 
pound per acre in the 10-year period, 1932-41, 
to 950 pounds per acre in 1942. Last year’s 
production—in face of the drought—declined 
to 895 pounds per acre, which still is almost 
100 pounds above the 10-year average. 

Other crops show similar increases. The 
average production of corn, for example, in- 
creased from 189 bushels per acre in the 
period 1932-41 to 22 bushels per acre in 1943; 
wheat increased from 10.2 to 11.5 bushels 
per acre, and tame hays increased from 87-100 
tons to 93-100 tons. 

Perhaps our most important immediate 
contribution to the war effort has been the 
production of oil-bearing crops, peanuts, soy- 
beans, and cottonseed. In these, too, we find 
present per-acre yields higher than those in 
days before conservation farming was prac- 
ticed on ite present wide scale. The yield of 
peunuts, for example, increased from 1,122 
in 1932 to 1,230 pounds per acre in 1942, and 
soybean yields increased from 11.1 to 13 
bushels per acre in the same period. Produc- 
tion of lint cotton has increased from 307 
pounds per acre in 1932-41 to 337 pounds 
per acre last year. In the previous year, 1942, 
this figure reached 412 pounds per acre. Per- 
acre yields of Irish potatoes have grown from 
98 bushels in the 10-year period, 1932-41, to 
111 bushels last year, and sweetpotato yields 
have increased from 97 bushels in the 10-year 
period to 115 bushels per acre in 1942. Pro- 
duction ‘ast year dropped to 97 bushels per 
acre because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. 

At the same time, we note that acreage 
of these crops has been steadily increased as 
demand grew. Production of peanuts picked 
and threshed last year was 302,000 acres as 
compared with 235,000 acres in the period, 
1932-41, and 270,000 acres in 1942. Similarly, 
production of soybeans for beans increased 
from 140,000 acres in the 10-year period, 1932- 
41, to 268,000 acres in 1942. Last year’s acre- 
age for beans dropped to 257,000 acres be- 
cause weather conditions made it more prac- 
tical to cut a large portion of the crop for 
hay, rather than to harvest it for beans. 

The triple A today has marketing quotas 
on only two crops grown in North Carolina— 
flue-cured and burley tobacco—marketing 
quotas having been approved on both by an 
overwhelming majority in referendums held 
last year. It was announced several months 
ago that individual marketing quotas for 
both burley and flue-cured in 1944 will be 
20 percent higher than in 1943. 

Primary concern of triple A’s conserva- 
tion program at present is to effect immedi- 
ate yields in necessary crops and at the same 
time maintain our soil in a high state of pro- 
ductivity. None of us knows when this war 
will end, and we must keep our farm plants 
in shape to produce to the limit as long 
as it is necessary. Records in the State 
triple A office here show that the percentage 
of North Carolina’s crop lanc participating 
in the program has increased from 61.9 per- 
cent in 1936 to 93.5 percent in 1942, 


To protect our soil from the ravages of 
erosion and to add fertility, the triple A has 
advocated seeding of winter legumes and 
grasses, and turning them under the follow- 
ing spring. 

Along ‘with these conservation practices, 
farmers of North Carolina constructed about 
15,000,000 feet of terraces in 1940 and again 
in 1941, as compared with 9,849.000 feet in 
1936. 

Perhaps the legislation under which share- 
croppers and tenants are helped to own the 
land they till, known as the Farm Security 
Administration, promises more to the men too 
long forgotten than any other progressive 
step. At a low rate of interest, 3 percent 
payable in a long term of years, 33,559 tillers 
of the soil in the United States have bor- 
rowed $191,487,000 to purchase small farms, 
In North Carolina 2,827 loans have been 
made, aggregating $10,417,368. And, won- 
derful and gratifying, the borrowers in the 
country as a whole have met their payments 
promptly. As another proof of the wisdom 
of this new aid to those who lacked land, 
the statistics show that they have led in the 
production of all food crops. 

And what has been done is but an earnest 
of the large benefaction we shall see now 
that Frank Hancock, of North Carolina, is the 
directing head of this agency that will make 
this a Nation where every farmer as an owner 
may have the blessing and dignity of a call- 
ing upon which the greatness of America 
chiefly depends. 


District of Columbia Servicemen Have No 
Right to Vote 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call your attention to a leading 
editorial in the Washington Post on Fri- 
day, February 4, headed “Speaking of 
the vote.” This editorial chided the Con- 
gress for entirely overlooking the fact 
that the District of Columbia also has a 
few soldiers, sailors, and marines fighting 
and dying for their country in the far- 
flung battlefields of the world. It is re- 
grettable, to say the least, that these men 
and women were overlooked, although 
our soldiers from our outpost Territories 
of Alaska, and Hawaii were given the 
same consideration as were other mem- 
bers of the armed forces, This is really 
a pertinent question raised by the editor 
and should, and probably will, have the 
effect of focusing attention on our dis- 
franchised citizens of the District of 
Columbia, as well as their fighting men. 

After all the good speeches made by 
the Members of the Congress about the 
flag, the Constitution, State rights, hero- 
ism of our fighting men, both in the past 
and present, and after the bitterness the 
debate caused, the parading back and 
forth up and down the center aisles to 
be counted, so far as any effective, statu- 
tory law is concerned, the fighting men 
from the District of Columbia can take 
consolation in knowing that the oppor- 
tunity for the soldiers to vote remains 
substantially status quo. I repeat again 


so far as any direct, effective legislation 
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affecting the voting of the soldiers 
concerned, there was none. There \ 
however, a recommendation to the St 
that they, where it was necessary, amend 
their election laws to permit the soldi 
to vote, and a most sincere wish vu 
the part of the Congress that in ; 
way our soldiers on the fighting f; 
would receive a ballot that they mi 
exercise their priceless inherent right of 
suffrage. 

A great deal has been said about the 
word “fraud” in connection with is 
legislation, and while I do not say the 
legislation passed is a fraud, yet I am 
bold enough to say that if our soldic; 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States are led to believe that they 
will have an opportunity to vote under 
this legislation passed by the House, 
they are due for a great disappointment. 
There are some forty-odd different elec 
tion laws governing absentee voting 


some States in fact by constituti: nal 


provision prohibit absentee voting, s 
that there will be no uniform meth 
whereby all members of our armed for: 
will be able to vote for any candidate, 
whether it be the President of the Unitec 
States or precinct constable. If the ac- 
tion of the House becomes law and per- 
chance a ballot falls into the hands ot 
some soldiers and not others, it will be 
because of a lack of uniformity in the 
method of voting as prescribed by the 
laws of the 48 States. 

The so-called Worley amendment, 
championed by the gentleman from 
Texas that was defeated, provided for a 
uniform ballot to all members of our 
armed forces, making it possible for all 
servicemen to vote for President, Vice 
President, United States Senator, and 
Congressmen, and also allowed them, 
where possible, to vote for their State, 
county, and precinct officers. 

If our soldiers should ever have the 
opportunity of reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp House proceedings when it con- 
sidered the Worley amendment, they 
will know it was defeated primarily upon 
the ground that such a method as this 
amendment prescribed would be uncon- 
stitutional. Those of us who believed 
that the only practical, as well as con- 
stitutional, way of allowing the soldiers 
to vote was the adoption of the Worley 
proposal, did everything we could to have 
that proposal become law. Having 
failed in this endeavor, there was no 
other alternative for us except to vote 
against any proposal or to support the 
so-called Rankin bill, so, many of the 
advocates of the Worley amendment ce- 
cided that some benefit might be had 
by the soldiers through the Rankin bill, 
thinking it might be better than no bill 
at all, and voted for it on its final pas- 
sage. Some, however, chose to vote 
against it rather than to compromise on 
a meaningless gesture. 

It is to be hoped that some compromise 
may be worked out between the Senate 
and House conferet’s that will liberalize 
the provisions of th: House bill. If this 
is not done, all the shouting that was 
heard, all the bitterness that was caused, 
all the fine Fourth of July flag waving 
and constitutional speeches that were 
made will have been made in vain. 
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What Price the Final Hour? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article by John Gilbreath of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which was printed 
in the Chattanooga Times on Wednes- 
day, February 2, in the column of Alfred 
Mynders, Next to the News. 

The article is as follows: 

WHAT PRICE THE FINAL HOUR? 


What strategy can the Japs devise? 

They have a strategy. Last week Premier 
Hideki Tojo voiced an appeal to his people. 
He called for a strengthening of their 
will. * * * Hesaid that Japan must fight 
to prolong the war * * * Tojo’s strat- 
egy * * *® the hope that the people of the 
United States * * * will tire, somewhere 
along the way. (Time, January 31.) 

What follows is written in the regretful 
knowledge that, if it gains the prestige of 
print, it’s likely to lift the blood pressure of 
some elderly gentlemen in whose regard 
Franklin Roosevelt is outranked by the devil 
himself. However, these possible losses by 
apoplexy here at home are not to be weighed 
against the fortunes of young Americans 
facing even more unpleasant death in, over, 
and beyond the seven seas. It is for them 
an their lives that this humble message is 
written. 

The national election year 1944 will bring 
to millions of men and women of this coun- 
try a soul-searching test. 

We shall be moved, as never before, indi- 
vidually to question our motives, predilec- 
tions. prejudices, as we approach the ballot 
box. We shall hope to banish, from whatever 
thinking equipment we have, the pride of our 
own opinions and certainly all thought of 
domestic political advantage of the moment. 
We shall seek honestly to see, beyond domes- 
tic issues, the thing vastly more important 
now: How quickly the war can end in com- 
plete victory, regardless of what domestic 
policies our leaders advocate. Many of us 
will have to make a choice between what 
seems to be the lesser or greater error. 

We shall be impelled to think and act with 
great care now because most of us now have 
the lives of our own sons or near relatives 
at risk. Many others will face the Nation’s 
claims upon their boys still in school, just 
reaching the age of military service. 

Can we realize that literally life or death 
for some of these from our own families may 
depend upon how we at home meet these 
tests this fateful year? 

We know we are in a fight to the finish 
against conscienceless, cruel, savage, deter- 
mined foes. We know we must win totally 
if we are long to survive. We now have rea- 
son to believe we shall win, unconditionally. 

But we also know, or should know, that 
each unnecessary hour the war must last 
means the death of some young Americans 
who if the war had ended an hour earlier 
would have returned to live out long and 
happy lives in the grateful country they 
helped to save. 

Perhaps that final hour may mean life or 
death to your boy—yes; you who are reading 
this—or the flaming destruction of that 
nephew of mine who is piloting a bomber, 
or of that other nephew—the pair of them 
my fishing partners back in those blessed 
days of peace—who may encounter the dead- 
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lier game of tin fish out there on his ship in 
the Pacific. 

We should know by this time that every 
evidence of disunity, domestic and political 
strife we reveal, is exaggerated by our 
enemies; broadcast among their peoples and 
among the millions of their slaves in sub- 
jugated countries. Who doubts the word 
of General Marshall that strikes already have 
had an effect that will prolong the war? 
Wiil an extra month, week, day, hour it takes 
to crush our foes mean the death of your 
boy or mine? 

Whatever we may think of Roosevelt and 
a fourth term, it’s time for millions of us 
to reflect upon what Tojo and Goebbels 
would do with a news flash that the people 
of the United States had revolted, kicked 
out their war leaders. Kicked them out 
with the help and rejoicing of traitors both 


‘in and out of jail, with the aid of every 


bundist, fronter, peace-now lunatic; of every 
Nazi and Jap spy and saboteur in the country. 

Enemy propaganda based on such action 
in America would be worth more to Japan 
and Germany in prolonging the war, even 
that little extra time, than an Axis battle- 
field victory. In that extra time, how many 
of our men shall die? And whose? 

“He said that Japan must prolong the 
war.” 

How can one escape the searing apprehen- 
sion that to contribute by his vote or word 
or deed to the encouragement and comfort 
of our enemies by giving them what would 
be their greatest single propaganda weapon 
of the war, would mean unnecessary death 
to some American boys—perhaps yours or 
mine—in that final, tragic day or hour be- 
fore the delayed unconditional surrender 
quiets the guns? 





Demands Tax Revision and Simplification 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I condemn and bitterly oppose 
the continuation of a tax policy which is 
rapidly liquidating millions of Ameri- 
cans in the middle-class and lower-in- 
come brackets, who are living on fixed 
or lower incomes and do not receive any 
benefits from war expenditures. This 
large group consists mainly of men and 
women in various professions, teaching, 
small business, labor, agriculture, and 
persons in the fixed-income groups. 
They are willing to buy bonds and pay 
their just share of the taxes, but their 
morale is not given any lift whatsoever, 
when they learn of tremendous waste 
and extravagance in government, and 
now find additional tax burdens placed 
upon them in the new tax bill. These 
Americans are now making real sacri- 
fices in the interests of the war effort. 
They do not have a lobby in Washington 
and must therefore depend upon their 
Representatives to protect their welfare. 
It is up to Congress to stop this liquida- 
tion. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the time is 
overripe for a revision of our Federal 
taxing system, and that the greatest tax 
burden should be borne by those who 
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and profits 


make excessive war incom 
and are best able to pay 
Federal taxes on incomes of individuals 
have risen from $1,000 000,000 in 19239 to 
an estimated $18,800,000,000 in this fiscal] 


year, and the largest part of this tax 
burden has been placed on the middle 
and lower income groups. 

SIMPLIFICATION OF INCOME-TAX BLANKS AND 


FORMS 


Mr. Speaker, 50,000,000 taxpayers are 
mad, confused, and disgusted over the 
complicated income-tax blanks mailed 
from the Treasury for 1943 returns. I do 
not blame them, as I feel the same way 
There is little hope that the Treasury 
will simplify the tax blanks so the aver- 
age taxpayer can understand them. It 
is up to Congress to bring about a re- 
vision of tax laws and to force the Treas- 
ury to issue tax-return forms that do not 
require the assistance of a staff of Phila- 
delphia lawyers and certified public ac- 
countants to fill them out. 

The 1943 tax blanks have aroused a 
storm of protest from the people. They 
are willing to pay taxes, but how, in the 
name of common sense, can they be ex- 
pected to understand and fill out the re- 
turns when many experts from the 
Treasury are not able to do it? I am 
informed that 600 Boston lawyers, most- 
ly Harvard and Yale graduates, took a 
2 weeks’ Treasury school course to find 
out how to fill out the 1943 returns. If 
Boston lawyers must go to a Government 
school for this purpose, what about the 
rest of the taxpayers? It is up to the 
Ways and Means Committee to force the 
Treasury to provide a simplified and un- 
derstandable tax form for 1944. In ad- 
dition, the committee should promptly 
report legislation to eliminate the guess- 
ing contest as to estimated future income, 
and repeal penalties for failure to make 
the proper estimate. 





Letter of J. E. Carroll, of the Association 
of Washington Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
my request for permission to insert my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include here- 
with a copy of a letter addressed to me 
by Mr. J. E. Carroll, chairman, executive 
committee, Association of Washington 
Cities, and my reply thereto: 

ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON CITIES, 

Seattle, Wash., January 10, 1944. 
Hon. E. V. Izac, 
United States Representative 
from Caltfornia, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House 
Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Izac: I wa 

read the press report of your c: 





D.C 
surprised to 
mmittee find- 


ings, charging that the State of Washington 
had been shunning its responsibility 


to aid 
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municipalities in meeting their emergency 
and Ww problems. While it is true that 
for a number of years cities of this State were 
in acute financial distress, the large amount 
of aid now given by the State has brought 
about a very different situation 

The State of Washington is in the front 
ranks of those which share funds with their 
local units of government. In fact, as far as 
we have been able to determine, no State has 
shown more concern for the solution of 
municipal problems, nor nas any made a 
greater per capita contribution to relieve the 
financial difficulties of its cities. 

I wonder if your subcommittee had infor- 
mation on the actual amount of assistance 
cities in this State receive. If not, you will 
be interested to know that municipalities 
have allocations or shares from five State 
funds, and in addition occupy One complete 
field of taxation vacated by the State in favor 
of cities. This assistance may be broken 
down as follows with the per capita amount 
cities are expected to receive in 1944 from 
these funds. 


irtime p 


A. All cities 
Official estimates 
for 1944 per capiia 
15 percent of State gasoline tax $1.89 
52 percent of State liquor profits... 2. 84 
50 percent of new 10-percent war 
liquor tax 
15 percent of motor-vehicle excise tax. 
War emergency appropriation._..---. 
Admission taxes up to $1 (field vacat- 
ed by State) 


. 30 
47 


Total 
B. Certain cities 


Cities below 1,500—value of State 
maintenance of primary highways, 
per capita 

Cities with war industries—a special 
allocation is made to mushrooming 
cities which have boomed because of 
war industries. $500,000 is allocated 
per year for the present biennium in 
direct proportion the individual in- 
crease in local population bears to 
the total increase on a per capita 
basis. A check is made by a special 
census board every 6 months to allow 
for shifts in population. The prob- 
able allocation per capita based on 
population increase since 1940 will 

1. 
I wonder other 

State which 

cities and 


if you can mention any 
has gone further to assist its 
towns? If not, do you think it 
fair to single out the State of Washington 
for special attack stating that its responsi- 
bilities had been shunned? 
Very truly yours, 

JOHN E. 
Erecut 


CARROLL, 
* Chairman, ive Committee. 


FEBRUARY 3, 194 
CARROLL, 
an, Executive Committee, 
Association of Washington Cities, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Carro.u: I have delayed replying 
to your letter of January 10, 1944, in the hope 
that I would be able to  Sorwas d you a copy of 
the printed hearings of the Congested Areas 

ibcommittee on the “Puget Sound, Wash., 
area. Unfcrtunately, the Government Print- 
in.’ Office has not completed the printing of 
this he due to the backlog of other con- 
gressional printing uirements. As soon as 
the hearings have been printed, I shall for- 
ward a copy to you and I invite your close 

ny of the testimony of mayors, or their 
proxies, of this area before the subcommittee. 
I believe that you will find that they not only 
failed to take issue with the clearly expressed 
ons of the subcommittee members 


Chai 


<>} 
Si 


re ql 


scrut 


observat 
during the hearing on the adequacy of shar- 
ing of the State tax revenue by the 
Siate with congested war production munici- 


sales 
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palities, but stated that State assistance in 
some of the specific revenue media that you 
mention, such as percentage of the State 
gasoline tax and the State liquor tax, was in- 
adequate. 

I am sure the people of the State of Wash- 
ington, as well as the people of all of the 
States, will agree with the following conten- 
tions of our subcommittee: First, that this 
war is primarily the problem of the Federal 
Government. In order to prosecute the war 
it must necessarily avail itself of the geog- 
raphy of the various States and the man- 
power and facilities of towns and cities in all 
parts of the Nation. There are certain 
favored localities, which, because of strategic 
location, are of especial importance in the 
prosecution of the war. On the west coast I 
might mention San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. Into these 
favorable areas went billions of dollars in war 
contracts and the Federal Government ac- 
tively recruited millions of people from all 
parts of the United States to go to these local- 
ities in order to expand the war production 
effort to our maximum capabilities. When 
these people came into these areas the money 
they received for their labor came from the 
Federal Government. However, when they 
spent that money in order to live, a share of 
it was retained by the States in the form of 
taxes. Therefore, the upturn in the eco- 
nomic life (shall we call it prosperity) was re- 
flected in an unprecedented rise in the sales- 
tax revenues of those States which levy such 
a tax. In the meantime the tremendous in- 
crease of population in these war production 
cities and the augmented war activity greatly 
strained the limited municipal facilities and 
compelled such cities to quickly expand their 
facilities. This required money and in most 
cases it was a financial burden greater than 
they could carry. Whereupon Congress set 
up a fund with which to aid them. So it can 
be seen from the foregoing that the Federal 
Government and the local communities both 
are shouldering an overwhelming load while 
the States, in most instances, are giving back 
very little in the form of relief to the munici- 
palities. In other words, only a small per- 
centage of the additional moneys and reve- 
nues some States obtain as a result of the 
expanded war effort is being returned to the 
towns and cities. The result of all this is 
very disturbing to this committee. We are 
expected to do everything possible to elimi- 
nate whatever hinders the war effort. We 
have recommended and are requiring the best 
cooperation on the part of Government 
agencies with the local communities. But 
there is an increasing sentiment in Congress 
against the Federal Government carrying the 
whole load; and this was strikingly evidenced 
recently when the Appropriations Committee 
rejected an appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
augment the now depleted Lanham Act fund. 

The substance of testimony and informa- 
tion presented to the subcommittee was that 
the revenue realized by the State of Wash- 
ington from the State sales tax increased 
from the pre-war 1940 figure of $30,709,029.76 
to $59,314,695.54 in 1942. As compared to 
this increase of almost $29,009,000, practically 
doubled in the 2-year shift from peacetime 
to wartime economy, we were told that the 

tate granted to the municipalities $2,000,000 
through percentage participation in certain 
State tax revenues (excluding that of the 
sales tax) and the amusement-tax revenues. 
This did not appear to be sharing revenues 
in proportion to the war burdens carried 
by the municipalities, whose heavily in- 
creased war populations accounted for the 
doubling of State revenue from the sales tax. 

You ask if I can mention any other State 
which has gone further to assist its cities 
and towns. Statistics on this point are clear. 
May I call your attention to the published 
studies of the Division of State and Local 
Government of the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce, (1) 
State Finances, 1942 and (2) State Finances, 
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1943. They conclusively present the i; 
quacy of Washington’s State aid to | 
governments at the same time that Wash 
ton had the greatest percentage revenue 
crease of all States and the greatest 
centage of aid from other governments (p; 
tically all from the Federal Government 
crease of all States. The first paragra; 
volume 1, No. 4, of State Finances, 1942 
the individual State report on Washino? 
succinctly summarizes the situation in 
ing: 

“Washington’s revenue of $139,000.000 
1942 was 42 percent larger than that 
ceived in the previous year. Despite a mark 
increase in expenditure, total income 
ceeded expenditure by $21,000,000. In 1 
revenue and expenditure were about ex 
at $97,000,000. Although revenue of S 
governments increased generally in 1942 oy 
1941, Washington's expansion is outstandi) 
Increased economic activity in a State 
large defense industries might be exps 
to inflate revenue, but that trend was acce: 
tuated in Washington by new taxes and 
higher rate in the general sales tax.” 

Other pertinent excerpts of that re 
quoted for your information are: 

“Washington’s revenue system depe: 
largely upon sales taxes. The general sale 
tax produced $40,000,000 in 1942, n« 
half of the tax revenue, exclusive 
unemployment compensation taxes 
$16,000,000. 


“Of the rise of $41,000,000 in total reven 
the 65-percent increase in the general s 
tax contributed $16,000,000, partly becau 
an increase in the rate from 2 to 3 perce 
effective for all but the first month of 
fiscal year. * * ® 

* - * & 


“Federal grants, principally for public wel- 
fare services, were 84-percent higher than in 
1941, and provided 17 percent of total State 
revenue. * * 

. ” * - . 


“Of the State’s total expenditure of $117,- 
000,000, $35,000,000 was transferred to trust 
funds, more than half to school trust funds, 
and most of the remainder to the unem 
ployment compensation fund. * * * 

. * 7 7 . 


“Almost half of the expenditure for State 
aid from general funds was for highway pur- 
RR 5 SET 

Statistics compiled in these reports reveal 
(1) that in the comparison of 1942—the first 
full year of the war—revenue with the 1941 
revenue, the State of Washington has the 
greatest percentage increase of all States— 
that of 42.5 percent; (2) that in the com- 
parison of the 1942 aid received from other 
governments with the 1941 aid received from 
other governments, again the State of Wash- 
ington has the greatest percentage increase 
all States—that of 84.1 percent (from 
standpoint of Federal aid to the State 
Washington, Members of Congress in p: 
on appropriations should be particularly 
terested in this figure since all of the aid 
the State of Washington was from the Fed 
eral Government with the sole exceptio! 
less than one-twentieth of 1 percent con 
from local governments to the Stat 
Washington); (3) that in 1942 the Stat 
Washington had the second greatest per 
ita revenue of all States—that of $79.90, bs 
exceeded only by the $98.48 of Ne 
(4) that the State of Washington ranked 
tieth of the 48 States in the percentag: 
State aid to local governments compar‘ 

total State revenue in 1942; (5) that theS 

of Washington ranked thirty-eighth of 

48 States in the percentage of State a 
local governments compared to total S 
expenditure in 1942; and (6) that of the 16 
States for which 1943 statistics — b 
compiled to this date, the State of Wa 

ton ranged fifteenth, or next to awent. 
both the percentage of per capita State aid to 
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rn? 


nments compared to per capita 

d and expenditure of States. In these 
tistics local shares of State-collected lo- 
y shared revenues are classified as revenue 
he State, on the income side, and as pay- 
nts for State aid to local governments, on 
e side. The 1943 statistics are 


capita 
governments 


per capita 


(C)+#(A) 
Rank of St ate 


State aid to local | 


Revenue 


| 


Pe.| | pet | 
31 5 34, 33 
6/34, 4 


$34. 04 $30. 93 $10, 62: 
. 58) 56.871 19, 60 30, 83 
53,00) 52.87) 7.8614. 
5. 23) 41.22) 17,03 37. 65 
.47| 34.71) 14, 
43. 09) 39.00, 10, 
53. 87) 47. 58) 17. : 
36,42) 34.80, 6,62 
33,41) 31.02 
42. 27| 33. 46 
--| 46.22) 36. 66 
40, 58) 34.19 
| 35.71) 36.35 
$2.18) 72.38 
| 50.33) 49. 40 
.-| 60.16) 56,88 


‘ m 
7 FOUR cccnceces Oe 34 
| | 


You then ask if I cannot affirmatively an- 
swer the first question, if I think it fair to 
single out the State of Washington for special 
attack stating that its responsibilities have 
been shunned? While I believe statistics 
obviate the necessity of an answer to this 
second question, I will answer the question 
because I want the record to be clear. As I 
clearly stated during the hearings in Seattle, 
the Congested Areas Subcommittee has made 
this criticism wherever it was of this opinion. 
The State of Washington has not been singled 
out for we have made the same observation 
and criticism of my own State, California, 
and the State of Maine. 

However, statistics would support any focus 
on the State of Washington for at the very 
time when it was (1) benefiting from the 
highest percentage increases in revenue and 
Federal aid of all States, (2) increasing its 
sales-tax rate from 2 to 3 percent greatly 
at the expense of imported Federal war 
workers, and (3) thus building up its surplus 
and trust funds, its aid to local governments 
was among the lowest of all the 48 States. 

I am surprised at the tone of your letter 
for it indicates complete indifference to the 
subcommittee’s praise of the valiant efforts 
of municipal authorities and recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government, as well as 
the State, to give specific aid to the munici- 
palities. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep. V. Izac 
Chairman, House Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee on Congested Areas. 


Consumer Subsidies 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, more than 
8 months ago this Congress expressed its 
disapproval of the use of the roll-back 
consumer’s subsidy. On July 2, 1943, 





this House voted, 228 to 154, to override 
the President’s veto of legislation spe- 
cifically prohibiting the use of this de- 
vice. There never has been any direct 
legislative authority for its use. In the 
absence of other action, the Congress 
continued the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for 6 months, with still no refer- 
ence to consumer subsidies. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1943, this House passed another 
bill expressly prohibiting the use of this 
type of subsidy. Unfortunately, the 
other body took no action. 

On December 17, 1943, I spoke on this 
floor and called attention to the need for 
prompt action. At that time I pointed 
out that although it was the clearly ex- 
pressed wish of each House of this Con- 
gress that no more consumer subsidies 
be paid, and although no outright legis- 
lative authority for the payment of such 
subsidies was ever granted by this Con- 
gress, the whole matter had remained in 
a state of indecision for a full 6 months. 
During this time payments were allowed 
to go on simply because a minority of 
this House had been unwilling to specifi- 
cally prohibit this unfair and inflation- 
ary use of public funds. 

I urged then that it was of vital im- 
portance to the farmers of Texas and 
the South to know at the earliest possi- 
ble moment just what policy would be 
followed. I urged that the Congress 
act one way or the other before Christ- 
mas. No action was taken. Instead, 
this House agreed with the other body 
to extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until February 17, 
1944. I opposed this delay. I voted 
against it. I pointed out that it was 
calculated to simply further postpone a 
final decision. Other Members assured 
the House that immediately after the 
first of the year this question would re- 
ceive attention and that the whole ques- 
tion would be settled long before Febru- 
ary 17. That date is now only 10 days 
away. There is absolutely no prospect 
that this question will be settled by Feb- 
ruary °17. 

On the contrary, I now hear that the 
proponents of consumer subsidies expect 
to just go on without authority and pay 
and pay, tax and tax, and spend and 
spend on the theory that so long as Con- 
gress does not stop them, no one else 
will, and that Congress cannot stop them 
because the President will veto any act 
of Congress which specifically prohibits 
this expenditure, which no act of Con- 
gress ever affirmatively authorized. 
While I have always believed and still 
believe that public money cannot be 
legally spent except in conformity to a 
direct authorization by Congress, I must 
confess that the experience of the past 
would indicate that there are agencies 
in this Government that are in nowise 
troubled about legislative authorization 
so long as they can expect to receive the 
protection of the Executive. That the 
Executive expects to protect them from 
the will of the overwhelming majority of 
both Houses of Congress is clear from 
the veto of the act of Congress last July 
2. Iam, therefore, reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that the advocates of con- 
sumer subsidies are not concerned over 
the extension of the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. Nor are they 
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concerned over the unhappy situation of 
2,000,000 Southern farmers who should 
know now what the farm p 
to be. 

I am concerned with the problems of 
these farmers. They clothe America and 
they provide much of the food consumed 
in northern cities and by Allied armies 
on battle fronts around the world. These 
farmers are entitled to know how the 
price of their products is to be controlled. 

Last year, they saw roll-back subsidies 
imposed on their meat, and the price of 
their cattle and their hogs crumbled. 
Many of these farmers cannot afford a 
repetition of the losses they took in 1943. 
I believe that they would have a better 
chance of getting a fair price in a free 
market place than they will at the hands 
of a Government bureau that says that 
the cost of farm labor should not be con- 
sidered in determining a fair price for 
farm products. I believe that these 
farmers could and would produce more 
food and fiber if given assurance of a 
price that will pay a fair return to the 
farmer over and above the farmers’ ex- 
penses. I, therefore, believe that the 
Nation would be better served by paying 
the farmer enough in the market place 
to encourage food production than by 
refusing to recognize the legitimate costs 
of production and by subsidizing con- 
sumers after discouraging production. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress 
should hold a contrary view, it is our duty 
to express it without further delay. 
Whatever decision is to be made, it 
should be made at once. It would prob- 
ably be better to make a wrong decision 
now than to make a correct decision next 
summer. Delay is absolutely certain to 
be wrong and harmful. Why not act 
on the subsidy question now—once and 
for all? 


rogram 1S 


H. R. 4103 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee is going to ask for 
unanimous consent to take up H. R. 4103. 
This is a bill sponsored by the Attorney 
General which provides a plan for de- 
nationalizing American-born citizens 
during the war. 

I feel impelled to offer an objection. 
The bill will, I am sure, prove entirely 
ineffectual. I and several of my col- 
leagues had bills to handle this problem 
in a more practical and effective man- 
ner. These bills have apparently been 
abandoned in favor of the new bill pre- 
sented by the Attorney General. We 
had an opportunity to explain our bills, 
but no opportunity to present witn: 
to explain their object and how they 
would work. Bringing them up by unan- 
imous consent will not permit adequate 
time to draft the amendments which I 
propose to offer, It will not permit time 
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to debate this important matter, so the 
Members of the House may be properly 
informed on this legislation. 

This statement is made to explain my 
position. A rule should be obtained in 
this case so we all may be heard and be 
prepared with the amendments that I 
feel are imperative if this legislation is 
to be something more than a futile ges- 
ture. I have a mandate from my people 
to present this matter to the House. The 
Legislature of California this past week 
supported my bill in principle and also 
the resolution providing for an expres- 
sion of Congress that all denationalized 
citizens should be deported by virtue of 
a provision in our treaty following the 
termination of the war. 

The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tion of the California Legislature adopted 
on January 31, 1944: 


Senate Joint Resolution 9 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to provide for the deportation of 
alien and inimical Japanese at the conclu- 
sion of the present war 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 29, which proposes the adop- 
tion of a policy of deporting at the conclu- 
sion of the present war all Japanese nationals 
in territory subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, all persons of Japanese descent 
in such territory who are determined by due 
process to have given aid or comfort to the 
enemy in the present war or to have advo- 
cated the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States, or who, 
being persons owing allegiance to the United 
States, have avowed allegiance to a foreign 
state; and 

Whereas Hon. Leroy JoHNson has intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill 
known as H. R. 3012 providing for a creation 
of a commission to carry out and effectuate 
the above defined policy and conferring upon 
such commission judicial powers of exami- 
nation and determination, amply protecting 
the rights of persons charged with the com- 
mission of any of the acts, defaults, or con- 
duct above described, and providing for a full 
hearing and for preview of the decision of 
such commission by an established judicial 
tribunal: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California (jointly), That the Legis- 
lature of California heartily approves of the 
principle of the above cited resolution and 
bill now pending before the Congress and 
memorializes Congress to adopt adequate 
measures to carry out the purposes thereof; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of California. 


The Korean Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
happy to incorporate in the ConcrEs- 


SIONAL REcorD certain addresses made in 
the city of Ashland, Ohio, during the 
recent pageant and celebration relative 
to the Korean movement. I regret that 
I was unable to be there in person to 
participate in this splendid program, but 
I appreciate this opportunity that the 
world may have a clearer picture of the 
Korean movement, a movement that 
justifies the serious consideration of all 
who believe that “justice and righteous- 
ness are the aim of all mankind.” 
The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. GUY C. MYERS 


Ladies and gentlemen present here and 
those who make up the vast listening au- 
dience of the Mutual Network, our city of 
Ashland presents an unusual appearance 
today. 

The American flag is everywhere in evi- 
dence. There are welcome banners across 
our streets. And another flag also is in evi- 
dence. It is the oldest flag in the world— 
the flag of the people of Korea. 

Along our main streets, in our churches 
and civic clubs, in our high-school audi- 
torium, and in our homes, the people of 
Ashland, yesterday and today, are hosts of 
the Korean-American Council, an organ- 
ization of American citizens who have long 
sought to assist the Korean people in their 
heroic struggle against the Japanese. 

There are snany Koreans with us here. 
Korean ladies, in their dainty and pictur- 
esque costumes; Korean gentlemen who are 
content to appear in the conventional at- 
tire of the male American. 

Now, you people on the radio particularly 
may be asking yourselves, “What in the world 
has Ashland to do with Korea, a distant land 
in far-off Asia?” 

I am very happy to answer that question. 

The Koreans represent “the forgotten na- 
tion.” 

We, in Ashland are, I presume, the first 
American community to learn all about them. 
Last fall we had a flaming crusader for lib- 
erty in our midst. He is a Korean. From 
him we heard the Korean story. We learned 
of the great struggle led by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, first President of the Korean Republic, 
to end Japanese domination of his country- 
men. 

And as one page after another of Korean 
heroism unfolded before us, we asked our- 
selves: 

“Why isn’t comething done about this? 
Why are not the Koreans given help in the 
form of arms and ammunition? How can a 
nation of nearly 30,000,000 people be blotted 
out of the world’s consciousness?” 

So we decided to do something about it. 

We, of Ashland—typical small mid-western 
city—proud of our town, proud of its homes, 
churches, and industries, grateful for the 
peace and security of our own lovely country- 
side, and proud of our contribution, in men 
and money to the war, reached a decision. 

We decided to adopt Korea, the forgotten 
nation. 

We felt that in doing this, we might be 
able to focus the attention of the rest of 
the people of the United States on Korea 
and the help she can be to us in licking the 
Japs. 

Well, then along came the Cairo Confer- 
ence. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek at the Cairo Conference pledged inde- 
pendence to the Korean people. 

I don’t want you to infer they acted in 
this fashion because they learned Ashland, 
Ohio, was planning its own adoption cere- 
mony, but their great action, applauded by 
all lovers of freedom, necessitated a slight 
change in our plans. 

The Cairo pledge says Korea will be made 
independent “in due course.” 
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We, the people of Ashland, are hosts to 
the Korean Recognition Conference because 
we believe liberty is not a bait. We believe 
if some help, in the form of arms and am. 
munition, reaches the Koreans, they'll k: 
we are in earnest. 

The Koreans are fighters. They hate t 
Japanese. But you can’t fight a man y 
a gun with your bare hands. Let us h 
these fine people help us beat the Japs! 

I thank you. 


ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM H. KING 


It is an honor to be associated with the 
people of Ashland in their most worthy eff 
to win immediate recognition of the Korean 
Provisional Government by the Governm: 
of the United States. 

Korea once was a member of the family ot 
nations. We, the American people, per- 
suaded her to relinquish a self-imposed isola- 
tion and enter the modern world. Trust- 
ingly, Korea accepted our guidance. Trust- 
ingly, Korea entered into treaty relations 
with us. Imagine, therefore, the bewilder- 
ment and sorrow of the Koreans when we, 
with no dissent, but implied assent—indeed, 
official approval—were the first nation to rec- 
ognize Japanese annexation by closing our 
legation, packing our diplomats’ bags, and 
recalling our representatives. 

How quick we were to recognize the Japa- 
nese. Yet today, more than 2 years after 
Pearl Harbor, we fail to recognize the Korean 
Provisional Government, a government con- 
ceived in revolution against the Japanese, a 
government founded on the principles of de- 
mocracy, a government which, with the 
slightest assistance from us, can utilize the 
vast manpower and resources of the Korean 
people and help shorten the war in the Far 
East. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is no east and 
there is no west when principles of morality 
and decency are concerned. Honor is not an 
exclusive possession of the Occident any more 
than it is an exclusive possession of the 
Orient. 

We can cleanse a page of our country’s 
diplomatic history now—now—now by recog- 
nizing the Korean Government. Let us 
right the wrong of nearly 40 years ago. The 
people of Ashland know the Korean story. 
They want the wrong righted. They hope 
and pray our entire Nation may know the 
story of Korea. The people of Ashland are 
certain that if the American people do know 
the entire story of Korea they will com- 
municate their desire to Washington, and 
the wrong will be righted. 

I thank you. 


ADDRESS OF DR. JAMES SHINN 


It is with deep gratitude I address the peo- 
ple of Ashland, who have made this confer- 
ence possible, and the listening audience 
beyond this microphone. 

I am a Korean. Last fall, I came to Ash- 
land. I wanted to help our beloved leade! 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, in his half-century strug- 
gle to regain freedom for the Korean people 

I could have started in New York and Chi- 
cago, but I was terrified by their bigness 
What could one small voice do in the canyo: 
made by towering buildings? How could it 
be heard midst the roar of traffic? 

So I chose Ashland, a typical American 
community. Its people, engaged in agricul- 
ture as well as industry, are not too far re- 
moved from the good earth so they cannot 
hear the whisper of nature. Yes; the voice o! 
God. 

I was received here with open-handed 
hospitality. The ministerial association 
opened the churches, the civic clubs gave m¢ 
an opportunity to tell the story of the 
Korean people, the American Legion helped 
me. Schools and the Ashland College gave 
me time for talks. The leading citizens took 
a deep and sincere interest in my efforts. 















everyone responded with offers to 
»y did help. It is difficult for me 
to you the elation that filled my 
stice and righteousness are the cause 
n ind and justice and righteousness 
rule in the case of Korea 

neople of Ashland believe the Koreans 
‘be recognized. Gladly they add their 
Hopefully they believe all 
the case of 








may thus come to know 
that it shall. With 
atitude, I repeat: I, a Korean, 
saw and suffered Japanese 
ne to Ashland and I found the 
1. I thank you. 


ADDRESS OF DR. PAUL DOUGLASS 


infinite 





‘ it honor to be here in Ash- 
and to be a witness of the kindly 





idiy efforts of the people of this 
i city to right a wrong of nearly half 
y ag I refer to the manner in 


the United States, as well as the rest 
rid, turned the other way when the 
ese swarmed into Korea and killed the 


ntlifeofthatnation * * an 
ent life of 4,200 years. And the 
States had a binding treaty with 


solemn promise to assist a sister 
Our Government now has a chance 

> that blot of national dishonor. 
world little heeded Japan's first 
her march of conquest, the Korean 
then and now refuse to accept Japa- 
mination. The Korean people love 
They have been willing to die for 
the past and they are willing to die for 
They are capable of guerrilla warfare, 
ist activities, and sabotage * * * if 
p them with arms and munitions. And 
Korean who is armed and fighting the 
ese means one less American boy needed 


the 


here 
1an's struggle for freedom there are 
stanch souls willing to accept the 


ibilities and obligations imposed by 
p. The Koreans possess many such 
nd women and we are fortunate today 


ing one who, for more than half a 
ry, has labored incessantly for them. 
He is suffered all kinds of torture, both 


and physical, for the cause of free- 
ind liberty. And when we consider his 
rd, his persevgrance—the fact that all 
years he has never given up hope, we 
in our hearts that divine providence 
ver permit failure to be written at the 

ion of his efforts. 
It is my very great privilege to present to 
people of Ashland and this great radio 
audience, Dr. Syngman Rhee, first president 
the Republic of Korea, and now its envoy 
ington. Should the United States of- 
y ognize his government, and it is 
lievable that our great country should 
io so, especially since the Cairo declara- 
Dr. Rhee will be his reborn nation’s first 









assador to the United States. Ladies 
entlemen, Dr. Rhee. 
ADDRESS OF DR. SYNGMAN RHEE 


Thank you, Dr. Douglass. My friends in 

great radio audience, I wish to tell you 
w thrilled I am to address you from Ash- 
d, Ohio, where the good citizens of this 
ical Midwest town have invited me to 
ticipate in the Korean Recognition Con- 
erence, 

During the 49 years of my fight for Korea's 
freedom—even in the darkest days, when 
there was not a ray of sunshine—TI never lost 
ight of a hope that some day the great 
people of America would come to know the 
truth about Korea and then they would see 
it justice was done to my people. The 
voluntary demonstration by the people of 
Ashland and elsewhere of their belief in the 
justice of the Korear. cause is the proof that 
my cherished dream of nearly a half century 

Ss at last come true. 
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Here in America, some years 
was much talk of “the forgotten man.’ 
pitiable human being—the first victim of 
unemployment—was tossed and buffeted 
about by the fury of the storm of your great 
depression. The waves of the ocean of de- 
spair seemed on the point of engulfing ! 
Then something happened. A light pierced 
the darkness and picked out the struggling 
figure The captain of a great ship gave 
orders. The vessel altered its course and 
soon was alongside. The forgotten man” 
was saved 

Now, I will tell you why that was. In time 
of crisis this great Nation has always found 
its soul. You, the people, were the ship of 
state, and your captain was worthy of 3 
choice. And when a people seeks and still 
can find, deep within itself, the qualities of 


back, there 


That 


’ 


im 


« 
your 


compassion, of justice, and of decency, then 
that people walks hand in hand with the 
Almighty There are no “forgotten men” 


with God 

I wish today to tell you something of my 
yuntry and the long struggle of my people 
wr liberty. I wish to talk about Korea—“the 
rgotten nation.” 


me Oo 


Since the Cairo declaration, pledging the 
independence of Korea, we no longer are a 
forgotten nation. The Koreans everywhere 
rejoiced that the way was at last opened. 
We are deeply grateful to President Franklin 


D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill. and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. It is the 
extension of the Atlantic Charter to Asia. 


Your noble President had promised it some- 
time ago, and this is the fulfillment of his 
promise. 

The life of the Korean people extends far, 
far back into history, more than 4,200 years 
And Korea can lay rightful claim to many 
splendid contributions to civilization 

Scholars throughout the Orient came hun- 
dreds of years ago to the first of all solar 
observatories, and the structure still stands 
in Korea. Your own Library of Congress has 
in its possession the 112 volumes of the first 
encyclopedia. This was published in Korea 
before America was discovered. And the 
Natural History Museum in New York holds 
another of Korea's contributions—53 pieces 
of metal movable type, invented in Kofea in 
A. D. 1406—50 years in advance of their in- 
vention in Europe by Gutenberg. 

You may well ask: “Why don’t we know 
about these things?” The reason you do not 
know is because for nearly 40 years now you 
1 ave only read what Japan has permitted you 
to read about Korea. And that is not all. 
Japanese agents have ransacked American 

raries of books about Korea—books pub- 
lished before the darkness of night descended 
upon my unhappy country when the Japa- 
nese swarmed over it and enslaved the 
Korean people. 

Since then the one unchanging effort of 
the Japanese has been to make Korea a for- 
gotten nation. They have very nearly suc- 
ceeded in blacking out from the rest of the 
world the existence of a once free and inde- 
pendent country of nearly 30,000,000 human 
beings. Think of it! he life, the culture, 
the civilization of 30,000,000 persons erased 
from the annals of the world. 

The Japanese changed the name of Korea 

The Japanese forbade the teaching of the 
Korean language. 

The Japanese forced the Koreans to give 
up—outwardly and in public, at least—their 
Korean names and to adopt Japanese names. 

The Japanese, through power and force, 
have changed every single thing in Korea but 
one. They have not changed the liberty- 
loving spirit of the Korean people. That 
spirit has flamed in revolt before and it will 
flame in revolt again. You see, Japan has 

never known the moral power of justice. All 
she knows is the force of the sword. The 


sword, however mighty, can never win the 
heart of a liberty-loving people. 

The people of Korea stand ready to help 
you. 


The 30,000,000 enemies of Japan, right 
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allies if 
3,000 of 


ur potential 


at her d 
you wil 





your coun dead, t victims of 
Japanese Pearl Harbor And 
thousands more since. ther Well we 
Koreans have our dead, too Their cries of 





anguish, as they were crucified by the Japa- 
nese—yes, crucified—still come to us rheir 
voices from beycnd do not tell us to appease 
the Japanese The voices of the dead that 
we hear demand the utter destruction of 
the militaristic Empire of Japan. They de- 
mand death to the Japanese militarists 


the voices of your dead do 
heed those 
coming generations will 


And I believe that 
likewise We must 
unless we do, the 


voices, io! 





have to lay down their lives to pay for the 
mistakes we are making 

Is it not a strange situation that Korea, 
the one nation which has whipped Japan, has 


so far been denied an opportunity to join 
with tnose nations which must defeat Japan 


if civilization is to be saved? 





Is it not unusual that we Koreans ld 
be beseeching you to let us join you? 
I contend there is a moral duty for you 


to give us the chance we ask, and I shall tel 


you why 
Situated as Korea 


between the t 


grea 





Chinese Empire t the we Manchuria 
Mongolia, and Russia to the north, and the 
warlike tribes of Japan to the east, my coun- 
try has been the battle und of her war- 
ring neighbors for all the bygone centuries 

But the Koreans managed to protect and 


maintain their existence as an independent 
nation for more than 42 centuries As time 
goes, that a considerable period, don’t you 
think? In fact, we enjoyed our freedom 


white man of the west and 


ior race of Japan the superior 


until the 
gave to the war? 


weapons of 


came 


wal 


To our peaceful land came Americans 
some 62 years ago. The Americans said, in 
effect: “Come, join the outside world. Open 
your ports for trade. Let your people enjoy 
the blessings of progress. We will take y 
by the hand. We will guide you. We will 
protect you.” 

So it came to pass, in 1882, that the people 


of Korea entered the solemn treaty re- 
lations with the people of the Uniteri States 
You know, that very same treaty is still on 
your books. It has never been repealed. It 
beautiful language remains unchanged. And 
without exception, those Americans who 
know the true story of the diplomatic rela- 
tions between my country 
have spoken out courageously 
manded that justice be done 
you to add your voices to 

Suffice it to say, Japan with weapons from 
the white man of west swarmed over 
Korea in 1905, enslavement 
people then began. This was the first 


into 





and their own 
and have de- 

I appeal to 
thei: 


the 


and the of my 





in Japan’s new order in Asia. We were the 
first victims 

Don’t you agree with me when I ask again 
why the millions of Koreans are not given 
an opportunity to join forces with you? 
Because, of all mankind, the greatest ene- 
mies of the Japanese are the Korean people 
We rose in revolt against them in 1919. We 


are ready to rise again 

At the time of our ve 
representing every of our country, 
met secretly in Seoul. our capital id pub- 
lished a declaration of independe.ce. Their 
fate was imprisonment, torture, and death 
But this awful fate did not prevent th 
ing of secret elections throughout the land 


1919 revolt, 33 patri 


yh 09 


section 


e hold- 


and the naming of a congress. This con- 
gress convened, formed a government, and 
declaréd to the world its formation Tt 

government, now 25 years old, has fought 
Japan so long and so alone. But men who 
battle for democracy do not quit And this 
government, ever since December 7, 1941, has 


been asking the United Nations for 
nition. 
Our American friends 


American Council, az 


the Korean- 


ked 


formed 


d they, too, have 
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the United Nations for an immediat 

but as yet no action has heen taken 
Please remember that recognition of 

Korean Government by the 

Government does not mean 

for my people. We shall 


the 
United States 
inde pendence 
have to fight for 

to fight 
for it. Recognition would mean, however, 
that some of the planes and guns and mu- 
nitions you are turning out of your arsenal 
of democracy would not be denied us, as they 
are now. We offer you our tremendous man- 
power in the hope that you will accept it for 
the common Remember, too, that 
every Jap engaged in fighting Koreans is on 
less Jap to fight an American soldier. 

I have faith that ultimate victory will be 
won by the United Nations, because I believe 
in the power of justice. But I do not want 
this war to last for 10 or 15 years. If the 
statesmen of the western world could un- 
derstand the psychology of the Asiatic 
peoples, they scon would realize how litile 
actual fighting your soldiers would have to 
do in the Orient if we had sufficient arms 

d ammunitions, bombs and planes. We'll 
take care of the Jap 

One last thought: I did not term Korea a 
“forgotten nation” to excite your pity, for 
we are a people proud of our 4,200 years of 
life as a nation. No; we shall not let the 
world forget us. But I did use the analogy 
for a purpose. You remember I said that 
in times of crisis America has always found 
her soul. I can sense a spirit of purification; 
yes, regeneration, in this blessed land since 
the war began. Misfortune and disaster have 
had a like efiect on my own countrymen. We 
look to you as the leader of the moral thought 
and justice in the world. Once, long years 
ago, you extended us a helping hand, and 
led us into the company of nations. Please 
do not deny us that self-same hand now, 
when ours is outstretched toward yours. 


cause. 


The Challenge Accepted 


LXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, charging that Congress was 
perpetrating a fraud by refusing to adopt 
his bobtailed ballot, which denied serv- 
icemen the right to vote for State and 
county candidates, challenged it to 
“stand up and be counted.” 

A coalition of Republicans and Demo- 
crats promptly accepted that challenge, 
ordered a roll call on the Worley bill, 
stood up and were counted, and the ad- 
ministration went down to defeat by a 
vote of 224 to 168. Immediately there- 
after, the so-called States’ rights bill, 
vigorously opposed by the administra- 
tion, was adopted, 328 to 69. In the 
meantime, the Senate had passed a mod- 
ified Federal bobtailed States’ rights bill, 
and the final procedure for voting by 
servicemen will be determined in con- 
ference between the 2 bodies. 

So many charges of attempting to de- 
prive the soldiers of voting have been 
hurled by the administration at those 
who opposed the Federal ballot, a little 
explanation may be in order. 

The administration’s plan is to put 
control of the election machinery in a 


Commission appointed by the President, | 





who is a candidate for a fourth term. 
The President wanted a ballot which 
would deprive the servicemen of the op- 
portunity to vote for all State and county 
officers, but let them vote for President, 
Senator, and Congressman. Below is a 
copy of the ballot he wanted: 
OFrFIcIAL FEDERAL War BALLOT, FOR USE IN 
GENERAL ELECTION To BE HELD In 19-_- 

Instructions: To vote, write in the name of 
the candidate of your cnoice for each office 
o~ write in the name of his political party— 
Democratic, Republican, Progressive, Farm- 
er-Labor, American Labor, or other. 
ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
(A vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 

Write in the name of your choice for Presi- 

dent or the name of his party 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 
if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State) 


Write in the name of your choice for Sen- 
ator or the name of his party 


(Only 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR DISTRICT 


Write in the name of your choice for Rep- 
resentative in Congress for your district or 
the name of his party 
REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR 

STATE 
(Only in the States entitled thereto) 

Write in the name or names of your choice 
for Representative at Large or the name of 
his party 

(Vote for one or two, as the case may be) 


Mr. Speaker, if the soldier did not 
know or could not or did not spell cor- 
rectly the name written in, the vote 
would not be counted under many State 
laws. And do you Know of any reason 
why soldiers should be deprived of the 
right to vote for Governor, sheriff, or any 
county officer? I do not. 

Under the plan adopted by the House, 
every individual, women as well as men, 
in the service, qualified to vote under 
State law, will be furnished a ballot if 
he or she can be reached by the Army, 
Navy, or United States Postal Service. 
That ballot will be marked in secret and 
returned to the States for canvassing. 

That is the kind of a ballot the service- 
men should have—not the bobtailed bal- 
lot set forth above. 


Voting by Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of voting by soldiers, de- 
livered last Friday night by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER] over the Blue Network, Inc. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Considerable heat has been generated in 
Washington in recent weeks over the issue of 
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soldier voting. There is little evide: 
there is as much concern in the cou 
among the soldiers since conimunica 
Washington seem to have been larg 
spired by one propaganda agency. 

However, for any of those who hay 
disturbed by the current agitation it i 
sible to assure them that there need 
difficulty about anyone in the armed 
anywhere in the world casting a bal 
fall for the officials of his choice un 
terms of existing law—outside of 
three States where constitutional provi 
prevent. 

You may well ask then—why all the f) 
and thereby hangs a most interesting 

Two years ago on September 12 the « 
gress passed and the President signed 
providing that post-card applicat 
absentee voting ballots should be made 
able to all members of the armed : 
anywhere in the world and similarly t 
after on February 1 in any election y: 

Much has been made of the fact that 
28,000 of these post cards were used i 
This might indicate that the men in the 
ice were not particularly interested in \ 
Overseas this was especially apt to be th 
because of their preoccupation with the 
in hand and lack of information as t 
issues and the candidates. In 1942 als 
not possible to prepare the post car 
accomplish their distribution in time t 
service since only 52 davs elapsed betwee: 
passage of the law and the date of the 
tion 

Certainly the experience at that tim: 
sufficient to draw any definite conclusi 
to the effectiveness of the law. 

Meanwhile, this past fall, there develor 
considerable agitation that the absentece-\ 
ing laws of the various States were not ' 
adapted to take care of the servicemer 
legislation was proposed under admin 
tion auspices looking to a so-called F 
ballot which should be made available 
servicemen everywhere on a balloting da\ 
be determined by their commanding o! 
prior to the November election, when t! 
would be given an opportunity to make 
pletely blank ballots with simply the v 
Republican or Democratic at the head of 
column and the ballot would be 
for candidates for Federal office, wh 
they might be. 

It was very strongly represented that t 
was the only practical and effective way for 
the man in the service to have a | 
First, because of the difficulty of securing a 
State ballot; and second, because of the difi- 
culty in transmission to the various theaters 
of operation. 

The so-called bobtailed Federal ballot ! 
never been defended by anyone as desi! 
except on the basis that no other could | 
made available. 

Senator Green, of Rhode Island, spon 
the so-called Federal ballot legislation 
reporting the bill stated as follows: “It 
should be said at the start that every effo 
is made to further the use of State absent 
balloting procedures.” 

Very careful and thorough investigati 
has disclosed no reason why it is not per- 
fectly feasible for State absentee v 
procedure to be followed and to be effect 
in practically all cases. The Governors 
43 States have advised the Senate that ef- 
fective State absentee voting procedures nave 
been adopted in their Statec or that they are 
prepared to see that such procedure is adopted 
as soon as the Congress makes up its mind 

Here another curious situation developed 
when it was discovered that the present law 
had been on the statute books for over 2 years 
and that 12,000,000 post cards had been 
printed to comply with this law. Yet only 
1 card had been as yet sent overseas for 
every 4 men in the service, although the 
law stipulated that they should be available 
on February 1 “or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable.” 


. 











Certainly after 2 years it should be prac- 

to have these post cards available 

0 eas on February 1. Inquiries, however, 

iswered with the bland assurance that 
no particular hurry about the 
rds in spite of the plain mandate of 

w. As a matter of fact there is plenty 

1e. The curious fact is that the pro- 

ts have been urging haste and de- 
ng delay. 

-mail transit to the most remote theater 
tion requires only 16 days. All the 
where the bulk of American troops 

can be reached in from 6 to 13 


? 21e 


was 


nea 


rd applications for absentee 
s on which the soldier simply writes his 
and military address and home resi- 
>can be sent at any time. State election 
rities have indicated the greatest readi- 
operate in taking care of the vote 
sent servicemen. These cards need sim- 
niy to be filed in the proper precinct as allo- 
i by the secretary of the State concerned 
the ballots are then forwarded at the 
I r time. 
' Forty-five days has been allowed as a 
per time for transit of the ballots out to 
vicemen and back by air mail and in 
most instances this could easily be accom- 
plished by surface ship as well. 
' Even this allows 12 days for the soldier to 
handle his ballot after it reaches his post and 
for any delays in transit. 

However, it was claimed air mail could not 
be used because of the weight of State ballots 
and the interference with home mail. 

States are prepared to accept 1.2 ounces as 
the unit of weight for a ballot with the neces- 

envelope and instructions. On this 
asis the interference with the ordinary mail 
would be negligible. 

A great deal was made of the fact: that 
transporting the State ballots by air mail 
would interfere with home mail. It was 

eged that the soldier did not desire this. 

Here are the facts as to interference. 

During this war over 1,000,000,000 pieces of 
mail have been transported overseas. During 
1 last Christmas season, in the same period 
time required for handling the State bal- 
lots, more than 2,000,000 pounds of air mail 
> were taken to our servicemen overseas. 
This would be sufficient to care for more than 
25,000,000 State ballots. How many would be 

uired? 

If we shall eliminate those who are not old 
enough to vote and allow the same percentage 
of those eligible desiring to vote as in our 
national elections, we shall find that there 
might be required a maximum of 3,000,000 
ballots for servicemen. 

This would mean approximately 10 percent 
the air-mail space available during a com- 
rable period this past year. It seems safe 
assume that during the Christmas period 
here was far more than a 10-percent increase 
in the mail to the boys overseas. If this is 
correct, then it would mean that the 
absentee-ballot service for the boys overseas 
could be accomplished during the fall election 
period without any appreciable interference 
with home mail. 

This is all based upon the assumption that 
the boys overseas will desire to vote in ap- 
proximately the same proportion as people at 
home, although there is much to indicate that 
this is not the case. 

The boys overseas are very much preoccu- 
pied with matters more immediately in hand 
and are also increasingly handicapped in vot- 
ing by their long absence from the country, 
with very limited means of information as to 
what is going on. 

This necessarily affects their interest in a 
ballot. 

A post-card application leaves each indi- 
vidual serviceman free to determine for him- 
self whethcr or not he wishes to vote, in which 
event the Government can and should use 
air-mail facilities to get his application home 
and his ballot back and forth. 
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There is much to indicate that the con- 
Siderable agitation in this matter in cer- 
tain quarters is motivated not by a desir 
for the soldier to vote but by a desire to vote 
the soldier. 

The marshalling of soldiers to the polls is 
not in accordance with the American tradi- 
tion. However cunningly the matter may be 
devised, the fact remains that commanding 
Cfficers in the various theaters of operation 
must issue orders regarding the day of voting 
and the failure any particular unit to 
turn out a substantial vote might well mean 
a question as to its efficiency. The top ser- 
geant is likely to see that the men vete. 

Serious questions are presented as to the 
constitutionality of the so-called Federal 
ballot and as to the possibility of serious 
complications in the election as a result of 
its use. The Senate many weeks ego enacted 
a measure making additional provision for 
assisting State balloting procedure and the 
House has just enacted a similar provision by 
an overwhelming majority of 328 to 69 

Proposals to supply a Federal ballot in the 
case of any State not providing adequate pro- 
cedure for soldier voting have been rejected 
by the administration forces in spite of their 
insistence this is all that they desire 

We may as well realize that this is an elec- 
tion year and prepare for the most determined 
use of all the agencies of modern propaganda 
to influence the result. Our sons overseas 
are extremely limited in the information 
which they can receive regarding current 
problems. It may well be advisable in the 
interest of sustaining their morale not to 
inform them more completely regarding many 
of our problems here at home but certainly 
this is a poor preparation for their casting of 
a ballot. 

Three of the most important executives 
in the London branch of the Office of War 
Information have recently resigned in dis- 
gust over the administration of its policies. 
Three of the major executives in the New 
York office controlling the dissemination of 
all news to our men overseas are being re- 
tained in office in spite of the demand of the 
Director of the Office of War Information for 
their removal for failure to carry out proper 
policies. 

It would be well that our sons overseas 
should be advised of some of these things 
that are going on back here at home. They 
will then perhaps b» better able to under- 
stand and appraise the information which 
they receive during the next few months 
through the medium of the Office of War 
Information. 

An administration that desired the con- 
fidence of the people in their integrity would 
invite representatives of the major political 
parties to participate in the determination 
of the news that shall be sent overseas to 
our sons during the next few critical months. 
Such a course would command confidence in 
their purpose instead of the distrust that 
must necessarily be occasioned by the exist- 
ing controversy between the Director and 
the Deputy Director over a question that 
involves either the intelligence or the in- 
tegrity of the administration. 

This is assuredly a time for Americans 
everywhere to be upon their guard. 

The so-called Federal ballot was to make 
no provision whatsoever for any State or 
local officers nor was it to be available for 
any primary election, although so far as 
many Southern States are concerned, the 
primary is the only thing that counts. While 
it may have been thought that elimination 
of soldier voting from the primary elections 
would appease Senators and Representatives 
from the South, this did not prove to be 
the case as they recognized very clearly the 
fundamental problems of State rights and 
State sovereignty in the ballot that was 
involved and took their stand firmly for 
a continuance of State sovereignty in the 
suffrage. 


ol 
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uch misleading 


While there has been 
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propaganda put into circulat as to the 
issues, the situation is gradually becoming 
Clarified. The decisive vote in the House 
yesterday reflects the considered conclusi 
of its membership that any soldier anywhere 
desiring to vote will be entirely able to do 

under the provisions cf the bi pa 
by the House and previously adopted by the 
Senate supplementing the legislation of 2 
ye ars ago 

It will be interesting to learn how soon 
the post-card applications for State absen- 
tee ballots will be made available. Parents 
everywhere may well inquire of their sons 
and daughters as to whether they have bee: 
afforded an opportunity to secure the 


post-card applications. 





Address by G. Seals Aiken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Georgia is the Honorable 
G. Seals Aiken, a practicing attorney of 
the capital city of Atlanta. He is grand 
chancelor of the Knights of Pythias of 
that State. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp extracts from a very able 
and patriotic address he recently deliv- 
ered to members of that body in conven- 
tion assembled. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You have conferred upon me the highest 
honor within your power and have entrusted 
me with the destiny during the ensuing year 
of our great order. You have thus exhibited 
to me your complete confidence. I am deeply 
grateful to you for this high honor, ] l 
friendship, your confidence, your € 
your good will. 

If I were dependent up 
I would utterly fail in the 
me, but with your support and co- 
operation and the unlimited wisdom and 
power of our Lord and Master, we can attain 
together a victory and righteousness and fra- 
ternity far greater than our highest anticipa- 
tions. First, we must proceed with prayer 
and supplication and free from all vainglory 


yOur i ub 


teem, an 
n myself alone, 
great task before 


loyal 





and selfishness. Our order was born during 
the dark and dreary days of war. It grew 
flourished, and spread and ennobled and up- 


lifted men who followed its banner of 
brotherly love and patriotism. The times 
of strike, hate, greed, and despotism which 


confront us now should inspire us to main- 
tain and perpetuate with increased diligence 
and devotion the al principles upon 
which our order is based Ne were not b 

in wealth nor have we ever prospered by rea- 
son of this material substance. Our 
ress has always been in accordance with the 


etern 


prog- 


richness of our spirits and our willing: 
to serve mankind. There is no less need 
these qualities now On the contrary, 


need is greater than ever before 
We must uphold, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United Stat 
against all enemies—foreign and domestic. 
We should always remember the ever truth- 
ful and undying words of the United States 
| Supreme Court uttered many years ago, that 
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the Constitution is a law for rulers and 
people equally in war and in peace and 
covers With the shield of its protection all 
classes of men at all times and in all emer- 
gencies, and that no more iniquitous doctrine 
was ever conceived by the wit of man 
than that any of its provisions can be sus- 
pended at any time. 

We should remember that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was crdained and 
established by our forefathers to preserve and 
perpetuate for the protection of Americans 
in future years the God-given and inalienable 
rights of freemen as expressed in the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 

We should never forget this wise and soul- 
stirring paragraph in the noted decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of United States v. Lee 

“No man in this country is so high he is 
above the law. No officer of the law may set 
that law at defiance with impunity. All of- 
ficers of the Government, from the highest 
to the lowest, are creatures of the law and 
are bound to obey it. It is the only supreme 
power in our system of government and every 
man who by accepting office participates in 
its functions is only the more strongly bound 
to submit to that supremacy and to observe 
the limitations which it imposes upon the 
authority which it gives.” 

The Government of the United States is 
one of law and not of persons. The flag which 
plays such an important part in our lodge 
ceremonies symbolizes the liberty, justice, and 
security protected by the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. We must 
use the flag in that manner and teach Py- 
thians that the reverence due and shown the 
flag is by reason of the great principles of 
liberty, Justice, and security in the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence 
which it symbolizes. 

Alexander H. Stephens truly said: “No sys- 
tem of representative government can be long 
maintained by any people who have not the 
intelligence to understand it, the patriotism 
to approve it and the virtue to maintain in- 
violate both its form and principles as estab- 
lished.” 

Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill rightly said, 
“Who saves his country saves all things, and 
all things saved do bless him. Who lets his 
country die, lets all things die, dies himself 
ignobly, and all things dying curse him.” 

In my opinion the Knights of Pythias af- 
fords the greatest opportunity of any organi- 
zation today to teach, practice and exemplify 
in a genuine American manner the principles 
of patriotism, brotherly love, charity, peace 
and good will toward all men. The presence 
today of greed, hate, antagonisms, strife and 
bloodshed should be a challenge to us as true 
Pythians to carry forward to victory our ban- 
ner of liberty, fraternity, justice and true 
security. I earnestly seek your full, continued 
and whole-hearted support in this great work 
of Pythianism. I promise you my utmost, un- 
selfish and active devotion to its sacred cause. 
I assure you it is a real pleasure for me to 
be your servant in so great an undertaking. 
I cannot adopt a wiser or surer course than 
that contained in our inspiring ritual, which 
is based upon the teachings of the greatest 
of all teachers. That shall be my guide, my 
law and my creed in serving you, and the 
proof of my loyalty to the cause. 


The battle cry of France at the institution 
of its great Republic, following the reign of 
terror and centuries of tyranny by autocratic 
kings, was “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 
They had caught the democratic and inde- 
pendent American spirit of "76. Our patriots 
of "76 were great fraternity men, such as 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Tom Paine, 
Samuel Adams, and countless others. Fra- 
ternal love creates an insatiable desire to 
help one’s fellow man. It is the motive power 
which causes all true progress in the world. 
It is the successful antidote for pessimism, 
hate, selfishness, and war. It is indestructible 


and utterly invincible. It costs nothing, car- 
ries no penalty, but confers benefits and re- 
wards upon those who practice it, beyond the 
price of goid or the finest jewels. It is the 
one thing the sick world so badly needs and 
which would restore it to exuberant health, 
happiness, prosperity, peace, and good will. 
It is the priceless jewel we Pythians desire 
to give all worthy men who are willing to 
practice its virtue and extend its marvelous 
benefits. May I have your unbounded and 
enthusiastic support in dispensing this en- 
nobling, enriching, peaceful, and character- 
building treasure? 


Interview With Louis Bromfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an inter- 
view with the well-known writer, Louis 
Bromfield, at Pittsburgh last week in a 
bond-selling drive, which is informative 
as to his position, and following the in- 
terview I should like to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Philadelphia Record reminding the 
country that This Is Starvation Month, 
or Have You Forgotten It, referring to 
a prediction made by Mr. Bromfield 
about 18 months ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BROMFIELD ASSAILS ADMINISTRATION, RAPS 
WILLKIE ON Bond RALLY VisIT—CHANGE OF 
Horses IN MIDSTREAM O. K., AUTHOR DE- 
CLARES 


Changing Presidents this year would not 
affect our war effort, Author Louis Bromfield 
said today. 

Here to participate in an all-day drive by 
Pittsburgh district women to sell $6,000,000 
in War bonds, Bromfield told reporters: 

“That idea about changing horses in the 
middle of the stream is rubbish. Changing 
horses was the best thing England ever did 
after they entered the war.” 

(He referred to the election which replaced 
Prime Minister Chamberlain with Churchill.) 

“We have the finest set of generals in the 
world. They would still be running the war 
no matter who is elected President in No- 
vember.” 

HOME-FRONT CHANGE 


“The only change would be on the home 
front and that could only be for the better.” 

Bromfield was one of four noted authors 
who came here to speak at four rallies. The 
others were Fannie Hurst, Clifton Fadiman, 
and Col. Carlos P. Romulo, aide-de-camp to 
General MacArthur and the last man off 
Bataan. 

Bromfield predicted Dewey would be Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's Republican opponent in the 
election, with Wendell Willkie probably as 
Dewey's closest contender for the nomina- 
tion. 

HE’LL TAKE DEWEY 


Bromfield added: 

“The trouble with Willkie is he tries to be 
both Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt. I'll take Dewey. 

“Willkie would lose a lot of Democratic 
votes which another Republican probably 
could get.” 
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Bromfield said buying War bonds was |), 
investing in your own business, adding : 

“If America is to remain a going corpora 
tion, we’ve got to back it up with money 

The well-known Ohio “farmer” said 
biggest problem today was keeping the Un 
States united and promoting better unc: 
standing. He declared: 

“The present administration is trying ¢ 
divide the country. They try to split e 
body into a labor vote or a Negro vote 
soldier vote, etc.” 


ASKS FOR UNITY 


“This idea of the politician’s trying t 
vide us is bad. We must have more unit 

He said he thought a Federal ballot 
soldiers would be unconstitutional, ada: 
that soldiers must be allowed to vote | 
under the supervision of the States. 

Fannie Hurst declared that the Nation y 
“at a zenith of bond buying” and “ws 
here to help Pittsburgh continue to do its 
usual good job.” 


[From the Philadelphia Record of 
February 7, 1944] 


Tuis Is STARVATION MONTH, on Hap You 
FORGOTTEN IT? 


Did you have enough to eat yesterday? Do 
you think you and your family will be able 
to avoid starvation the rest of this month? 

For this is February 1944. This is Famine 
Month. 

Don't you remember? In the August 1943 
issue of Reader’s Digest was a very important 
article, with this heading: “We Aren't Going 
To Have Enough to Eat.” The subcaption 
was: “What Muddling in Washington Has 
Done to Our Food Supply.” It was written 
by Louis Bromfield, the famous author- 
farmer of Ohio. He is also noted as a Roose- 
velt-hater. 


Mr. Bromfield’s knowledge of agriculture and 
added: “He has spent months investigating 
the food crisis.” 

The article said, in part: 

“The (food) situation will grow worse this 
fall and reach its most desperate stage this 
winter, especially from February on. ‘Feb- 
ruary, Herbert Hoover points out from his 
experience, ‘is always the black month—the 
month to be feared the most.’ If it were 
possible, I would rather not think about 
next February. By then most of our people 
will be living on a diet well below the nu- 
trition level. 

“How could such a state of affairs have 
come about? There is but one answer—the 
President and the men about him * * * 
did nothing whatever about the desperate 
food situation until April of this year. Then 
it was too late—and too little was done.” 

So here we are, well into February, the 
“black month.” Is your diet “well below the 
nutrition level”? 

No, it is not. You have been eating very 
well, indeed. The rationing regulations are 
not quite as strict as they were last August 
when Mr. Bromfield, with the aid of Mr. 
Hoover's experience, foresaw near-starvation 
in February 1944. 

The American people are eating far more 
and far better food than they had in the 
last year of Mr. Hoover’s administration. 
Then, in 1932, our granaries were bulging 
with 8-cent corn and the stockyards were 
squealing with 8-cent hogs. Yet millions cf 
Americans didn't have enough money to buy 
hominy grits and sow belly. 

Every so often it is necessary to call our 
prophets of doom to account for their hay- 
wire predictions, just to keep the record 
straight. 

Next time a crisis is predicted, remember 
the Bromfield-Digest famine month hoax. 
There will be plenty of crises in the next few 
months; for this is a Presidential election 
year. 

Consider Mr. Bromfield, the New Deal hater, 
and Reader’s Digest, dispenser of dour, anti- 














Roosevelt propaganda, combining to smear 
*he administration with foggy thinking, in- 
- curate statistics, political bias, and a fright- 
shocking forecast. Several million Di- 
readers must have believed it. It was 
reprinted in many daily newspapers of wide 
lation 
" perhaps we judge Mr. Bromfield and the 
Reader’s Digest too harshly. They might 
been perfectly sincere in their prophecy 
starvation. If they were sincere, here is 


In the next issue of Reader’s Digest, let 


Mr. Bromfield write another article, admit- 
tine he was dreadfully wrong. Let the Di- 
vest apologize, in an editor’s note, for giving 
wide circulation to so shocking and discour- 
gi a prediction, which surely did harm 
to our national morale. 

Copies of this editorial are being mailed to 
Mr. Bromfield and the editor of Reader's 
Dicest 





War Production Board and the Develop- 
ment of Irrigation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial 
from the McCook (Nebr.) Daily Gazette 
under date of February 2. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Another fine example of an utter lack of 
cooperation and coordination and overlapping 
f authority between the many bureaus and 
departments of government in Washington 
today is contained in the decision handed 
down Monday by the War Production Board of 
which Donald Nelson is chairman. The de- 
cision had to do with irrigation projects 
in the Middle West which mjght be developed 
within a reasonable length of time and 
facilitate the wartime problems of food 
and fiber production, included in which were 
wo Nebraska projects—Mirage Flats and the 
Cambridge project. 

The Cambridge project had been approved 
by the War Manpower Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Army engineers, the War 
Food Administration, and the Farm Security 
Administration; months and months have 
been taken up in hearings, investigations, 
conferences, surveys, and checking and 
double checking. The War Food Administra- 
tion continues to make a plea to farmers to 
grow more food and the world is warned daily 

f a serious shortage which is certain to come, 
if not during the war, then immediately fol- 
lowing. A plea is made by the War Manpower 
Commission for projects, to employ both 
prisoners of war and the millions of soldiers 
and defense workers who will seek employ- 
ment when the shooting is over; vast sums 

f money have been spent by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Army engineers for plans 
which will place additional acres of land un- 
der water, double crop production, and at the 
same time save millions upon millions of 
dollars from devastating floods. After all 
this, another bottleneck is found! 

The W. P. B., which has held such projects 
up previously because of a lack of steel and 
other essential materials needed for war pur- 
poses. Now with materials on hand and 
prison labor available and idle, W. P. B. finds 
that the Cambridge project is undesirable at 








this time, while at the same time the W. P. B. 
reverses itself by placing its O. K. on Mirage 
Flats. How come? Who’s right and who's 
wrong? And how long will it take to find 
out? Must we wait until the war is over 
and the world is starving before these depart- 
ments of government can get together and 
make up their minds? Or will an investiga- 
tion tell us the truth as to whether we 
actually meed greater food production? 
This is the sort of red tape the people are 
getting sick and tried of. It is the sort of 
dilly-dallying that ofttimes brings about the 
change of heads of departments and ad- 
ministrations. It is the kind of politics that 
bankrupts nations. 

In one breath the W. P. B. says the Mirage 
lats project is sound and sensible and in 
the next breath it says an equally, or even 
superior project is not; “because of present 
wartime costs, because of the length of time 
it will take to construct the project, because 
of the uncertainty of prisoners of war labor, 
because of the uncertainty and delay attend- 
ing the initiation of production on newly 
irrigated lands is insufficient assurance that 
the benefits which would accrue to the war 
effort would be worthy of the expenditure re- 
quired”; and a number of other “becauses.” 
These are the “becauses” Donald Nelson gave 
the Senators from eight States Monday, to- 
gether with a number of other representa- 
tives. 

And each one of these excuses has been 
studied and passed upon and answered favor- 
ably by departments of government set up 
for their particular parts of the work. The 
War Food Administration said. “We need the 
food; the projects can be completed in time 
for early production” (Cambridge, for in- 
stance, half completed and in preduction in 
1945). War Manpower said, “We have the 
labor; thousands of prisoners of war who are 
idle and dissatisfied” (for instance, 2,000 or 
more housed within a stone’s throw of the 
Cambridge proposed reservoir). The Bureau 
of Reclamation said, “The projects are fea- 
sible” (for instance, they label the Cambridge 
project as tops of the list). Each and every 
one of the arguments on which Donald Nel- 
son made his decision, or the decision for 
the Facilities Review Committee, has already 
been answered and approved. 

Yet here is one of those bottlenecks where, 
regardless of facts, regardless of needs, 
thumbs are turned down with a lot of 
“becauses” that simply don’t hold water. Of 
course, Donald Nelson may change his mind— 
we hope so—not selfishly because this terri- 
tory has a project in the program but be- 
cause we have come to believe that there is 
a demand, and is going to be a greater de- 
mand, for food production; because we do 
believe that the War Manpower Commission 
knows what it is talking about when that 
Commission says they have the labor avail- 
able; because we have confidence in the abil- 
ity, demonstrated over a period of many years, 
of the Bureau of Reclamation; and because 
Donald Nelson himself has said that there 
is now a sufficient amount of materials, such 
as steel, on hand to justify releases for 
civilian and industrial purposes. The deci- 
sion handed down Monday by W. P. B. is 
another fine example of overlapping Of au- 
thority down at Washington more than it is 
a lack of coordination. Really, in this case 
there was coordination and a meeting of 
minds of those departments which had to 
do with the problem—all but one, the Facili- 
ties Review Committee of the War Production 
Board. 

We of the Republican River Valley and the 
State of Nebraska have never once asked for 
one pound of any material needed for the 
winning of this war, and, I am certain, never 
will. But if foodstuffs are going to be needed, 
if production on the farms must be stepped 
up, and if the materials are available then 
we are going to continue to believe and hope 
that Donald Nelson and his committee will 
reconsider that decision. 
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The Attitude of Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
a recent issue entitled “Moscow Sleigh 
Ride.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


MOSCOW SLEIGH RIDE 


It becomes more and more fascinating to 
try to figure out what that dear Russia is 
up to. 

The Teheran Conference of Messrs. Church- 
ill, Roosevelt, and Stalin was supposed to have 
birthed nothing but sweetness and light. 
But its melodious echoes were still batting 
loudly around the world when Stalin slipped 
into his Moscow newspaper, Pravda, that 
rumor that the British were dickering with 
Germany for a separate peace. This followed 
close on the heels of the Russian rebuke to 
Wendell Willkie, a slavish admirer of every- 
thing about Russia, for not being quite slav- 
ish enough. 

Now, Izvestia, another of Stalin's news- 
papers, accuses the Pope of dickering for a 
Separate peace with Spain, or something like 
that. Stalin’s government mouthpieces 
haven't got around as yet to accusing Roose- 
velt of dickering for a separate peace with 
Japan, but who knows what may happen 
next. 

The most striking of these Russian moves 
to date, though, is the announcement that 
Russia is now not one country, but 16 re- 
publics. Some of these republics are still 
in possession of the Germans, Rumanians, or 
Finlanders; but that, the world is assured, 
will be taken care of after the Allies win the 
war. It is evident from its recent cavortings 
around that Russia is confident its part of 
the war is virtually won 

Each of these 16 Russian republics is to be 
autonomous, meaning it is to have its own 
army, its own foreign policy, and its own 
diplomatic representatives in other countries. 

The peace conference possibilities flowing 
from this arrangement are intriguing. At 
the peace parleys after World War No. 1, the 
British were about to round up six votes, be- 
cause of separate British dominions around 
the world, to our one. Had we joined the 
League of Nations, we'd have been outvoted 
in much the same way. 

Stalin, a shark at international poker, is 
apparently getting set to outplay the British 
at that game, with 16 votes at the peace 
parleys—and presumably with 16 votes to cast 
for Russia if he lets Russia be lured into any 
sort of revived League of Nations. 

Of course, there is a counterplay available 
to us if our rulers have the gall or the 
imagination to play it. The United States 
has 48 States. Each of these has an army, 
in the form of its militia or National Guard, 
and each has a secretary of state. Why not 
have these State secretaries of state start 
writing diplomati+ notes to Ethiopia, Estonia, 
Liechtenstein, Mcnaco, etc., so that we can 
say each State has its own foreign policy? 
Having rigged up these false fronts and stage 
props, we can claim 48 votes at the peace 
parleys, and 48 in any League of Nations we 
may be razzle-dazzled into joining. That 
will hold Joe Stalin and everybody else for a 
while, 
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Everybody is entitled 


gue 


to his or her 
s as to what that dear Russia is up to 
Our guess is that Stalin is up to nothing 
more than getting ready to draw Russia’s 
post-war western boundaries exactly where he 
wants to draw them, with protests or inter- 
ference from the western allies ruled out. 
This, of course, will make the Atlantic 
Charter look pretty sick. Under this docu- 
ment, inspired by Mr. Roosevelt and sub- 
scribed to by Mr. Churchill (with tongue in 
cheek, we imagine). the Allies were not going 
to do such things as Mr. Stalin is doing. 
There was to be no territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and small nations were to choose by 
plebiscite their own forms of government. 
So Stalin now moves to aggrandize Russia 
territorially, and to gobble up a variety of 
small nations anda pieces of small nations in 
the process. This not only rocks the Atlantic 
Charter back on its heels, but hangs an un- 
lovely shiner on the “four freedoms” as well. 
We are thus coming to see the effectiveness 
of the Rosevelt foreign policies These 
policies are, in plain English, being -slapped 
all around the map by Stalin—and the epi- 
sode is .nade all the more painful in view of 
the billions’ worth of lend-lease goods we 
have shipped to Russia, and for which we are 
apparently not going to be paid even in Rus- 
sia. lip service to the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms.” 
It looks like Pai Joey has taken a certain 
party for a nice long sleigh ride on the snowy 
steppes of Muscovy 


own 


Human Rights and Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very able address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia {Mr. Kitcore] at the 
Metropolitan Opera intermission last 
Saturday afternoon over the Blue net- 
work. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL 

A great American, one of our founding fa- 
thers, is credited with an anecdote. 

It seems that on the afternoon of July 4, 
1776, in the city of Philadelphia, a swarm of 
horseflies were gathered in a livery stable. 

They would as soon bite through the silk 
stocking of a continental congressman as 
the bare leg of a street urchin. 

Near the stable was a hall where, On that 
sultry afternoon, men were arguing. 

Three long days, they had been arguing. 

In a corner sat a young writer, squirming in 
his chair 

The debate concerned a document he had 
composed. 

The great majority of the delegates were 
wholly in agreement but as too frequently 
happens on such occasions a few were at- 
tempting to find a little formal flaws. 

They were picking at it, questioning this 
word and that phrase, wanting to cross out 
here and put in there. 

The author was afraid these fault-finders 
would pick it to pieces, or, worse yet, talk 
and talk and never get down to a vote, 


Suddenly the horseflies rose from the liv- 
ery stable and came roaring in through the 
open windows. 

The dignified gathering put up a defense 
with lace handkerchiefs and fans. 

The few dissenters tried to talk on. 

But the attack was too fierce. 

Their convictions were no stronger than 
their stockings; in great haste they joined 
the great majority in their approval of the 
young man’s work. 

That young man’s name was Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

The document approved that afternoon was 
the Declaration of Independence. 

And the story of how it came to be ac- 
cepted without further ado is Jefferson’s 
own. 

The proof of the soundness of his great 
ideals and the realization of his vision of the 
future are the strength of the United States 
of America today. 

Out of the war that is being fought today, 
out of the coming victory over fascism, other 
declaratory words, words of great moment to 
all humanity, will be written 

They will be submitted for the approval of 
the successor body to that gathering in Phila- 
delphia on the Fourth of July 1776. 

They, too—we hope—will be words wisely 
chosen and brave in meaning. 

These new words—we hope—will carry their 
meaning beyond the borders of our own land 
and ring the earth with the fire that burned 
in Thomas Jefferson’s soul when he wrote the 
truth self-evident that “all men are created 
equal.” 

We hope that truth will free peoples by 
the hundreds of millions who have never 
known the meaning of equality. 

For in the accession of these new millions 
to the estate of freemen, in their great gain, 
will lie our own saving from great loss, in 
their liberation today will rest the hope that 
the liberties of our children and our children’s 
children will be secure forever. 

The starting point of all wars of major size 
has been in the inability of some nations to 
equalize the rights of their own people. 

In societies where the caste system prevails 
there can be no equality of rights, no mutual- 
ity of understanding, no lasting peace. 

Their downtrodden masses can see improve- 
ment in their plight only by making other 
peoples subservient through conquest. 

We expect, too, that to any such world dec- 
laration there will be objections, criticism, 
opposition. 

Some will be honest and sincere, some will 
be carping and full of trickery. 

Well, livery stables are no more. 

But if and when that declaration of the 
equality of all the peoples on earth is dis- 
cussed in the Halls of Congress, it is my own 
secret hope that somehow, somewhere in the 
vicinity, we can have ready a squadron of the 
descendants of those horseflies that, accord- 
ing to Thomas Jefferson's story, attacked so 
effectively in 1776. 

If there are no horseflies here and at the 
peace tables of the world, let us hope that the 
gadflies of conscience, at least, will be present. 

Those words—‘“All men are created equal”— 
were the hope of the world in 1776. 

They are the hope of the world in 1944. 

Their negation of yesteryear took the form 
of tyranny in such matters as taxation with- 
out representation, or the impressment of 
seamen, or absentee rule over the land. 

Their negation today, under the sign of the 
swastika and the rising sun, takes yet darker 
forms, more barbaric cruelties. 

It has taken planes, not horseflies, to force 
the die-hard from his position against the 
equality of men. 

That there may be no negation tomorrow, 
it is well that we repeat those simple words, 
those five small words with their world- 
shaking meaning—“all men are created 
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equal’”’—that we say them over and over—. 
that we sing them and celebrate them 


corner of the earth where Fascist negat 
may take refuge. : 

It is well also that we know what t) 
mean. 

Jefferson knew. 

When he declared men equal, there wa 
his mind no clouding of issues, no denia 


the recognition that is the just due of indi- 


vidual genius, of personal excellence. 
“Whatever be the degree of talent,” 


Jefferson, “it is no measure of right because 


Sir Isaac Newton was superior to others ; 
understanding, he was not therefore lord « 
the person or property of others.” 

Equal, then, in right, in opportunity 
The Fascist ideology reverses this, li: 
ing right or opportunity to the few and deny 
ing all talent, negating the very existen 

genius, among the many. 

We, too, have had among us those wh 
would keep opportunity limited to the f 
But we have had others who better u 
stood the tenet to which our forefathe: 
pledged their lives and fortunes. 

Abraham Lincoln understood. 

Said he, “Most governments have bes 
based, practically, on the denial of the « 
rights of men; ours began by affirming th 
rights. 

“They said, some men are too ignorant 
vicious to share in government. 

“Possibly so, said we; and, by your sys 
you would always keep them ignorant 
vicious. 

“We proposed to give all a chance; and w 
expected the weak to grow stronger 


ignorant wiser, and all better and happier 


together. 

“We made that experiment, and the fruit 
before us. 

“Look at it. 

“Think of it.” 

And we may say the same today. 

Since Lincoln’s time, look at the pr 
we have made—think of it. 

It is in the nature of democracy, it 


the essence of the experiment, that the na 


tion which espouses it is, and must be, e\ 
in quest of an equality above the aggre 
estate of its citizens. 

The nation that aims at the democ: 
goal in life must keep its sights set high 

The opportunity that is equalized in 
way of life is the opportunity to adv 
to rise, to contribute to the common bett 
ment. 

It is a leveling up, not a grading down 

It is necessary for us to understand t 
if we of this generation are to do our | 
in fulfilling the destiny of our Nation 

It is not enough now to parcel out a li! 


shout them from the housetops, and if ne« ' 
be, let the thunder of our guns and ships 


and planes roar them out to the farthest 


ited number of jobs among some of Our citi- 


zens and let others remain unemployed 

It is not enough now to protect now t! 
small businessman against the hold-up 
the fellow who may want to hurl a br 
through his shop window, and yet allow 
business to strangle him with the device: 
monopoly. 

It is not enough now to open the labora' 
to the scientist and let him create a new 
finer material world of tomorrow and t! 
see the things of that world withheld f: 
our people for the greater profit of ent 
preneurs. 

It is not enough now to fight an aggres 
who is backed by fascist capital, yet tole! 
private scheming and the resumption at 
the war of renewed international collusion 
some segments o* business. 


e 


r 


It is not enough now to send our young 


men to war without making provision 
them to carry on the education that 
have interrupted, when that war shall ! 














or without giving them the full 
ire of security for themselves and their 
ies, the right to work, the freedom from 

and the freedom from fear that they 
risked their lives to hold safe for us all. 
are a few of the advances we must 


e 
if we are to keep up our task of equaliz- 
portunities, if we are to succeed ‘in 


our democracy with a fast-moving 
i keep it up we must. 
being forever committed to the 
le that all men are created equal, and 
r committed to the sacred task of safe- 
ding the inherent rights of all groups, 
her they be majorities or minorities, is 
ply, as solemnly bound to the proposi- 
hat this equality which is our goal is 
juality in progress, not a leveling off 
ction. 
is is the progress of a nation, not the 
erment of a minority, the betterment of 
estate of a people, not the advantage of 


rica, 


A 


America that Jefferson's imagination 
ed, the America that has lived gloriously 
150 years, the America that the soldiers 
ind the America to which they hope to 
Irn, is the ideal Government for the 
id's example. This means that the na- 
; of the world must recognize that there 
10 supermen or superior race groups and 
men will not live under the heel of 
r men. 

Therein has arisen the strength that en- 
es to us victory in war. 

Therein, too, is pointed the way to victory 
ace. 

id in that victory the America that we 
will be beloved of all the world, for she 
have fulfilled her destiny. 

it destiny—the destiny of people who 
learned to share freedom—lI can best 
before you in the mighty song of an 
nerican who saw it far beyond the horizon 
dark and troubled times. 

The better part of a century ago Walt 


er 


Al 


Th 


A 
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Whitman wrote: 

Fresh come to a new world indeed, yet long 
prepared 

I see the genius of the modern, child of the 
real and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the 


true America, heir of the past so grand, 
build a grander future. 
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Pennsylvania in the War of 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the following report giving 
details as to what has been accom- 
plished by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency in 1943 in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania is proud of her record in the 
production of food for the armed forces, 
and I believe that this report reflects 
great credit on the A. A. A. administra- 
tion: 

PENNSYLVANIA IN THE WAR OF 1944 

One million in arms, including Gen. Carl 
A. Spaatz, Berks County; Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Montgomery County; Gen. George C. Mar- 
hall, Fayette County; 3,500,000 industrial 
workers, including 1,362,000 in service trades, 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


486,000 steel workers, 333,000 textile workers, 
245,000 coal miners; 10,000,000 people to feed 
and 120,000 farms to do it. 





Challenged by the hard necessities of war, 
American farmers in 1943 ignored the ordi- 
y limits of human ability and set their 
sights beyond the range of reasonable en- 
duranc They faced the inevitable wartime 
shortages of skilled men, supplies, and equip- 
ment. They endured the vexatious delays 
from wet weather and floods in 1943 and 
outstripped their own marvelous records f< 
1942 by 5 percent and the 5-year average 
food-production record by 32 percent. 

In Pennsylvania the total production of 
our field and fruit crops was raised from 
$184,562,000 in value in 1942 to $224,104,000 
in 1943, an increase of 21 percent. Most 
important is the increase in acreage planted 
to crops required for human consumption— 
the crops and products carrying special in- 
centives from the War Food Administration 
so that farmers might combine patriotism 
and profit in their contribution to winning 
the war. 


Here’s the record: 





e 


yr 


Snap beans (for processing) : Acres 
ETO Rs ntiieddindacnenes 2, 560 
stints hieigitiasidcansticen ia 4, 600 
MOE tatimetnintibamndentian 5, 400 

Sweet corn (for processing) : 

Pe iwitialennentbatmeatie 11, 240 
PG cttinticadtnanatndne 14, 700 
 cicbndbitnnedinnaediies 16, 700 

Soy beans (for beans): 

RE absadkicunbeedatnendins 10, 000 
PP iciatitiiaedidiacmaen 30, 000 
hash aiabetihsickitiaiin ndiitaepnedbites 45, 000 

Milk: 

SO Ghattintneeendeninnne $115, 506, 000 
Sia athintinnntahimamnnainine 157, 083, 000 
Di niscdcnamisitaitnmmiins - 184,575, 000 

Green peas (for processing) : Acres 
Rb iciiidinnineninindinmnnises 7, 200 
ai cieaitinhsninstiiaembiinicicmenesdivion 15, 300 
Sienna ntinnininomnigtas 18, 000 

Tomatoes (for processing) : 

EE Dh tnectnnnnansioada 17, 820 
Sh casita 28, 500 
ttn 28, 600 

Potatoes: 

I atniiepeneutnaionntnnens 176, 000 
Testi tasinsdiapahlaeaiinaiitimiatie 167, 000 
i sceconsincotbcvabthieaenteinaidadeemsnt 180, 000 

Eggs: 
eT EE as teccecindnchih dileasidiian nities $42, 056, 000 
Ta sctenccineinitinintianiataiciadnilenion 66, 665, 000 
i rchincetninitcniainineninanten 90, 950, 000 


A FEDERAL RESERVE SOIL BANK 


The disastrous floods of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi are caused wv, soil-clogged streams 
and valleys, much of that soil from Penn- 
sylvania farms 

In 1936 Congress provided funds to hold 
our soil to the hillsides—in Pennsylvania as 
in the rest of the country. It was the pur- 
pose of this money to prevent floods, preserve 
our soils, and provide reserves of fertility as a 
national resource. 

Investments in the bank of fertility called 
for lime, superphosphate, and legumes as 
a foundation for a system of permanent soil 
improvement; contour farming, strip crop- 
ping, and diversion ditches to prevent soil 
erosion on Pennsylvania hillsides; forest 
seedlings to protect steep slopes and build 
forest resources for the future 

We need 2,000,000 tons of lime a year for 
Pennsylvania fari.s, experts say 

Prior to 1935 farmers used about 250,000 
tons a year, but by 1943 the A. A. A. program 
had increased this amount to 1,000,000 tons. 


Co 
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WHY? 
When Congress provided funds to conserve 
soil for Pennsylvania farmers, commercial 


producers of highway stone and flux-stone 
for steel mills saw an opportunity for the use 
of screenings. 


They installed giant pulver- 
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izers and went into mass } 1 of agri- 
cultural lime. Then A. A. A. committees 
| provided lime for farmers, stone p-oducers 
| utilized a waste product, steel manufactur- 
| ers reduced costs of manufacture, the Gov- 


ernment was able to purchase cheaper steel, 





farmers produced bigger and better crops, 
and more food was produced on fewer acres 
| Milk and meat are produced most econom- 





ically on improved grazing land il con- 
servation is best accomplished by the protec- 
tive covering of a thick turf of grass cro} 
Both summer and winter forage crops re- 
quire liberal applications of lime and super- 
phosphate. In addition to 1,000,000 tons of 
| lime applied to Pennsylvania farms in 1943 
| through the assistance of A. A. A. committee- 
men, more than 34,000 tons of superphos- 
phate were applied to crops through A. A. A 
| funds 
Legume seeds, forest seedlings, and other 
erosion-control practices were also furnished 
through Government conservation funds 


1g Ss 
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A COUNTY A. A. A. COMMITTEE MANAGES A BUSY 
INSTITUTION 

The 67 county office nerve centers of war- 
time agriculture are headquarters of 2,600 
community committeemen. They are in close 
and frequent contact with the 106,000 farms 
that have cooperated in the conservation pro- 
gram. 

It is most natural that these institutions 
become the centers of gravity for a war farm 
program. They are controlled by practical 
farmers elected in open and free farm elec- 
tions every year. These men and women were 
trained by service during the years of acute 
farm adversity. They know the ins and outs 
of farm problems. 

These are the men and women who were 
able to assist farmers to secure from the lim- 
ited supply of critical war materials 88,526 
pounds of copper wire for 3,050 farms so that 
} more milk and eggs might be produced by 
| artificial aids; 82,000 allocations of gasoline 
|} for farm equipment and 379 new farm trucks 
to haul war crops to market centers; 9,624 
units of new farm equipment, including 3,950 
milking machines, 2,424 farm tractors, 1,193 
tractor cultivators, 726 hay loaders, 678 side 
delivery rakes, 522 corn planters, 309 com- 
bines, 302 potato diggers, 274 ensilage cutters, 
234 pick-up balers, 214 corn pickers, 165 po- 
tato planters, 130 corn binders; 986 construc- 
tion permits for farm buildings to provide 
facilities for greater food production 

These are the men and women who pre- 
pared from official records and personal in- 
vestigations 16,000 reports to draft boards in 
support of deferment of thousands of essen- 
tial and skilled farm workers, and referred 
782 cases to the State A. A. A. headquarters 
for review by the State Selective Service office 
|} at Harrisburg. 
| These are the men and women who aided 
farmers to find ways to repair worn farm 
equipment either in their farm shop or in the 
shop of a vocational school so that our allies 





might have tanks to drive Rommel out of 
Egypt. 
These are the men and women who devel- 


oped plans to stretch the nati 
of rubber on farms until a new 
dustry might be built. 

These are the men and who sold 
the soybean idea to farmers when the Japs 
captured our Philippine oil supply. And 
above all they organized production so that 
Britain got milk and eggs, Russia got butter 
and pork, Mediterranean countries got wheat 
and flour, and at home we supported the best 
fed fighters and nation on earth 

In 1944 we face a greater and task. 
Even if Germany is defeated this year and 
the need for the implements of war tapers 
off, the need for food will increase 


ynal stockpile 


ynthetic in- 


women 


raver 


| Men and women at the fighting front; 
|} men and women at work; women and chil- 
| dren in our homes; men, women and chil- 


dren cringing under the heel of Hitler—call 
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for food from all the resources of our land, 
jigor of our health and all our faith 
in all-wise providence. 

We must meet these goals: 200,000 acres 
of potatoes, an increase from 180,000 acres 
in 1943; 100,000 acres of soybeans, an in- 
crease from 60,000 acres planted in 1943; 
240,000 acres of buckwheat, an increase from 
140,000 acres in 1943; 1,414,000 acres of corn, 
an increase from 1,360,000 acres in 1943; 846,- 
000 acres of wheat. an increase from 812,000 
acres in 1943. 

We must hold the increases we have made 
in milk and eggs; 

We must adjust our pork and beef pro- 
duction to our supplies of grain; 

We must produce all the commercial vege- 
tables our processors can handle and all the 
fresh vegetables possible. 

Challenged again, the task of A. A. A. com- 
mitteemen is greater than ever before. 

Getting the fullest possible use of every 
possible acre of land in every cOmmunity is 
a difficult assignment of responsibility, but 
it is the job every A. A. A. committeeman 
faces. The invasion of the Continent calls 
for more men and more landing craft. Farm 
labor will not be more plentiful and steel 
will go to the Army first. Once again our 
job will be to: Mobilize food production 
among our neighbors; help them secure feed, 
machinery and supplies; place conservation 
materials where they will produce more; en- 
courage sOil conservation and improvement 
practices; get every idle acre into practical 
production. 


Declaration of First Principles of Any 


Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
prepared by Msgr. F. S. Legowski, of 
Toledo, Ohio, in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the readjustment planning com- 
mission, Department of Ohio, American 
Legion: 


PRINCIPLES, AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
OHIO, READJUSTMENT PLANNING COMMISSION 


The job of readjustment of our post-war 
world to the shape that it ought to have is 
more difficult than the job of an artist in 
painting upon canvas the image he has in his 
mind. It is the job of seeing the future. 

We do, however, have certain guides. Tried 
and proven principles, existing and operating 
institutions, practical methods of procedure, 
venerable documents expressing the noble 
ideals of our national aims and purposes all 
point to the kind of world we must strive to 
achieve. 

The first and most fundamental guide to 
the kind of world we should strive to achieve 
is religion, specifically the Christian religion. 
Christian principles gave origin to our form of 
government, permeated its every institution, 
are the spirit of its literature, the core of its 
culture, the force of all its social sanctions, 
and the heritage of our traditions. 

Our imperishable political documents are 
blueprints not only of our past but also of 
our future. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights 
are signposts pointing out the road to our 
national and world future. Here we have not 


merely an ideal but a workable model of the 
religious, political, economic, social, educa- 
tional, and cultural conditions under which 
we desire to live, with our returned victors 
and all the world. Today our soldiers are 
fighting against deadly enemies; we on the 
home front must fight to win the peace. 

To win the peace we must first know what 
is peace. Centuries ago Augustine defined 
peace as “the harmony or tranquiity of order.” 
Order is the correct relation of all parts to the 
whole. Itis like a jig-saw puzzle. When dis- 
assembled and disjointed the various pieces 
give the impression of confusion, but put into 
their proper place and relationship to each 
other, they create a perfect whole. 

Proper order begins with God; next comes 
man, then things. God is the beginning and 
ultimate end of all good order. He is the only 
Absolute Being. The Creator of all things, 
and the Ruler of the Universe through the 
operation of the laws of nature. He is the 
foundation upon which the superstructure of 
peace may be built. 

The individual, the social group, the na- 
tion, and groups of nations can have perma- 
nent peace only if they accept God as its 
foundation. 

Next in the proper ordering of peace is man. 
Every man by virtue of his nature is an image 
of God. He is a person, an individual, en- 
dowed with reason and free will. Because of 
his origin, nature, and destiny he is clothed 
with immortality, Regardless of his color or 
stature, race or country, creed or country 
club, vocation or trade, political party or 
financial standing, he is fundamentally equal 
to all other men. He has the same funda- 
mental rights and duties. 

The third place in the jig-saw puzzle of 
correct order is occupied by things. They 
belong toman. His to use and enjoy. Never 
must they master or rule him. 

When all these three elements are prop- 
erly related and coordinated we have har- 
mony and tranquility—which is _ peace, 
Peace for the individual, peace for the Na- 
tion, peace for the world. Peace between 
God and men. Peace between man and man. 
Peace between men and things. 

Peace between God and men means free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of worship, free- 
dom to teach and receive religious instruc- 
tions without political interference, freedom 
to establish and maintain benevolent insti- 
tutions for the material, mental and spiritual 
welfare of our fellow human beings, free- 
dom to hold and use property to effect these 
purposes, freedom of the individual and 
society to oppose any movement to destroy 
these rights and responsibilities. 

Man is composed of body and soul, a ma- 
terial and a spiritual element. Therefore 
he has social, economic, political, and cultural 
rights and duties. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence proclaims these truths to be self- 
evident, “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Every man, therefore, has a right to ac- 
quire and possess food, clothing, and shelter 
sufficient for a decent human living. He 
has the right and duty to work for a decent 
living. In the event that private enterprise 
fails in this regard, society or Government 
has the right and duty to provide such op- 
portunities. He has the right to security 
against sickness, disability, old age, or un- 
employment by means of group or organiza- 
tion insurance; in the event of its failure, 
to Government assistance. He has the right 
to private property guaranteeing such secu- 
rity. He has the right to choose his vocation, 
profession, trade, or state of life. He has the 
right to form associations with his fellow 
workers or members of any vocational group 
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to secure through group bargaining an ac; 
quate family wage, reasonable hours of w 
and decent working conditions. 

As a political entity, we, the people, have 
the right and duty to determine the king 
of Government under which we shall live 
That government must protect our languac 
our race, our religion, and our cultural tr; 
tions from the tyranny of the majority . 
must assure to all equality before the jay 

All the provisions of our National Bil! 
Rights flow from the nature, dignity, ; 
destiny of our manhood. 

These are the principles of our nationa| 
peaceful existence. Such must be the funda 
mental principles of an international pe; 

These principles are so fundamental that 
unless they become the framework of inte: 
national relations there will be no p 
Our own Nation and the United Nations 
both internally and internationally, mu 
make these principles the foundation of 
future structure of the post-war world. 

A mutual acceptance and understanding 
of the principles and philosophy of our De 
laration of Independence, of our Constitu 
and of our Bill of Rights are an indispensab\; 
prerequisite for the building of a decent fy 
ture world. 


Cutting Off Their Noses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I predict 
the Rankin bill—which does not give the 
soldiers a vote—will prove a boomerang 
back to haunt many Congressmen. The 
editorial from the February 3, 1944, issue 
of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which 
follows, will give the answer: 


CUTTING OFF THEIR NOSES 


By a record vote the House of Representa- 
tives decided not to put its Members on record 
when they vote on the soldier vote bill. Now 
wasn’t that a fine way to deceive the soldiers, 
kid the people, get even with President 
Roosevelt, and enhance the dwindling pres- 
tige of our Congress? 

Apparently, the men we send to Washing- 
ton to represent us prefer to deplore the way 
the legislative branch of our Government has 
lost its constitutional and traditional powers 
to a bureaucratic administration than do 
anything about it. 

As we pointed out in these columns re- 
cently, and as nearly everybody realized, Mr. 
Roosevelt out-smarted Congress when |! 
came out squarely for a Federal ballot to give 
our soldiers a chance to vote. Maybe h 
didn’t have any right to meddle in legislative 
affaiis, but somebody had to do something 
to shake our solons out of a parliamentary 
stalemate. Now for the representatives of 
the people to refuse to stand up and be 
counted on the soldier voting bill because the 
President said it was the fair thing to do is 4 
most absurd example of cutting off ones 
nose to spite his face. 

Why don’t they record their votes if they 
aren’t ashamed of the way they vote. Why 
shouldn’t the citizens who send them (to 
Washington know what they do there? Wha 
is going to become of representative govern 
ment unless we replace these mice with some 
men and women big enough to think 
themselves and courageous enough to ‘ay 
what they think? 












Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, all Members 
the House have a great regard for 
nie Pyle, soldier correspondent, who 
spent more time with our combat sol- 
rs than any other newspaper corre- 
t. He says the soldiers want to 
They do not want complicated 
ms, affidavits, questionnaires, and 
ious State regulations as will be re- 
red by the Rankin bill, but they want 
mple short form ballot such as will be 
ided by the Worley-Green-Lucas 


noen 
UCL 


I wish to include in my remarks Ernie 
column which appeared in the 
spapers on February 3, 1944. Con- 
nce committee please take notice! 
SOLDIERS WANT TO VOTE 
(By Ernie Pyle) 

In IraLty, February 3.—The British Army 
ntly announced a new system of wound 
foreign-service stripes, similar to ours 

last war. I've wondered for a long 

e when we would get around to doing it 
elves, and if you ask me the sooner the 

The new British wound insignia is to be a 
ght up-and-down gold stripe an inch 
1 half long on the left forearm. There 
be one for each wound. Similar stripes 

f red will be granted for each year of service 
the war. 

Ours of the last war was a golden V on the 

ht sleeve for each wound, and the same 

the left sleeve for each 6 months of service 
road. 

A little thing like a stripe can do wonders 
for morale. And certainly it’s pointless to 

it till everybody gets home, for the aver- 
soldier will get into civies the moment 

gets his discharge. Over here and right 

w is when wound and service stripes would 

> a guy a chance to get a little kick out 

wearing his record on his sleeve. 

In fact I wouldn't mind parading a few 

ripes myself. ‘Very shortly I'll have a total 

2 years overseas since World War No. 2 

and since I'm now at the age where 
rdening of the arteries may whisk me off at 

y moment, I'd like somebody to see my 

ripes before it’s too late. 

A thing I’ve always feared in war zones 
at last happened—my typewriter has 

roken down. 

A certain metal bracket has crashed right 

two, and you can no longer turn the cylin- 

rand make a new line by hitting the little 
ver on the side. 

Still, all in all, the break-down could be 
h worse, and I don’t know that a broken 
writer makes so much difference anyhow 

a correspondent who is unable to think of 

ything better than his broken typewriter 

write about. 

A few weeks ago I mentioned that tne boys 
in a certain artillery battery were betting on 
whether Schlitz beer ever came in green 
bottles or not. 

Well, R. Ray Parsons, of Indianapolis, writes 
that the Schlitz bottle was brown for many 
years, but that because of the wartime bottle 

rtage it is now often put in green bottles. 
That settles the argument, but the best part 


3 yet to come. 
XC--App.— 


es 


the 
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Mr. Parsons was a private in the A. E. F. | 
in the last war and he is a Schlitz salesman. 
He has now been so carried away with his 
own war memories, and his enthusiasm for | 
the ripe quality of his own suds, that he | 
offers to buy the two artillerymen all the beer | 
they can drink in a week after they get back 
to America. If they'll write him, he'll make 
the date 

That would be fine but, Mr. Parsons, what 
the artillerymen and everybody else want is 
beer over here right now. Everybody but me, 
of course. 

All America seems to be worrring about 
whether the soldiers are going to get to vote. 

Well, if you'll let me have the platform a 
moment, I think I can tell you how it is. I 
can't answer for the Army which is either in 

raining or in behind-the-lines routine jobs, 
but I think I can answer for the front-line 
combat soidier, and the answer is thi 

Sure he wants to vote. If you ask hi 
he'll say ye But he actually thinks lit 
about it 

ab 





and if there’s going to be any red 
tape about it he’ll say nuts to it. 

The average combat soldier is so consumed 
with the job of merely keeping alive, and with 


contributing what bare little he can to his 
own miserable existence, that he has little 
room in him for thinking about the ballot 


If you offered him his choice betwee voting in 
November and finding a dirty cow shed to lie 
down in out of the rain tonight, the cow shed 
would win, 

If the Army could set up the machinery 
and some day all of a sudden tell every sol- 
dier in the combat zone to step up and mark 
his X if he wanted to, then 99 percent of the 
front-line troops would vote. 

But if soldiers have to fill out long ques- 
tionnaires from their home States, sign affi- 
davits, and fuss around with reading and 
writing out complicated lists, then I think 99 
percent of those same front-line troops would 
say: 

“To hell with it, we’d rather h 
ration at suppertime instead.” 


ive a <¢ 


gar 





Foreign-Trade Zones on Great-Circle 
Routes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a statement of my esteemed 
friend and distinguished public servant, 
Hon. Thomas E. Lyons, as same appears 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, issue 
of January 29, last. It shows the great 
possibilities of free ports under the so- 
called Celler Foreign-Trade Zone Act. 

FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES ON GREAT-CIRCLE 

ROUTES 
(By Thomas E. Lyons, executive secretary 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board ') 
In the war now racking the world, op- 


posing forces are employing every available 
resource and energy in mutual destruction. 
With peace it will be possible for these re- 





*This article has as its basis a recent ad- 
dress by Mr. Lyons before a joint meeting of 
the Miami Propeller Club and the Greater 
Miami Port Authority. 
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sources and energies to be used in the crea- 


tion of a unity without which there can be 
no lasting peace. And just as air transport 
is playing a vital role in this v so can 
it play an important part in securing th 

unity and lasting peace. The future of the 


world—politically, econon 
inseparably 


aviation 


bound up with that <« 


ly—is 





On the other hand, the future 
tentialities of air transport 
and are being immeasurably i ced } 
the war. For example, until 1939, when t 
trans-Atlantic clipper service wv 
rated, only 11 out of 83 attempts to < 
the Atlantic had succeeded Since J ary 
1, 1943, American transport planes have n 
tained an average of 500 trans-A c fi te 
per week. Landfall to landfall time f h 
flights h been reduced to just over 6 

IMMEASURABLE POTENTIAL 

While warring governments are u ; 
airplane to transport trooy mun 
and supplies to every t in this gl 
war (see Imports by in t January 

5 Foreign Commerce y), the prob! s 

nd achievements of today are but harbin- 
gers of the problems and p of the 
future The future of air transport stands 
as a vast, immeasurable potential 

But even on the basis of pre t achieve- 


ments it is possible to think of all of 
all of Africa, all of North anc 

















and parts of Asia as beir 24 hours 
flying distance of the United States Not 
only does the airplane travel faster, it travels 
the shortest distance between 
on the earth’s surface For ex 
straightest route from the Panan 
Tokio is not directly across ; 
Roughly it passes over the Gulf of Mexico, 
Houston, Denver, Seattle, and the Aleutians 
The sea route from Seattle to Calcutta is 
12,000 miles, the air distance is only 7,225 
miles From Chicago to Murmansk is 6,150 
miles by the shortest surface carriers, 3,500 
| miles by air. In terms of elapsed time, of 
} course, the difference is even more striking 
| A cargo plane can make 25 trips while a 
j freighter is making one. 
The speed of the airplane fiying great-circle 
courses and shrinking the world in size toa 
| matter of hours, will enable us for the first 
time to show with ccmpetitive promptness 
the merits of our products in the most re- 
mote markets of the world Think of an 
Orient a scant 100 hours away by air, instead 
of 50 days by surface transportatio1 Con- 
sider the increased value of a European mar- 
ket less than 24 hours distant. 
INLAND CENTERS AS PORTS 
Commercial relationships in the world at 
large have been maintained, heret é 
through ports with acce to the is and 
oceans. But, in the air-oce ‘ future, 
inland trade centers will be as much ports 
| of the world trade lanes as ts re 
| today. It is neither visionary nor impractical 
t i € the day when ice-free harbors 
will no longer be the exclusive lifeline of a 
nation’s oversea commerce The airplane 
knows no boundaries, being able to traverse 
sea, desert, and mountain without interrup- 
tion. Bad weather, as the only < e 
rapidly being overcome Thu the port of 
tomorrow can just as easily be | il ) 
or 2,000 miles inland, depe r 1 1 the 
industry and the economic im} ce of the 
region surrounding it 
While this conclusion n par- 
adoxical and even visionary, it h l up- 
port of many harbor officials. The Ameri 
Association of Port Auth f ! tin i 
New Orleans in October, after di 
desirability of closer relations v in d 


airport operators, decided t q : 
tion under active consid : €x- 
| pected that affirmative : n 
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at the next meeting Today we have 49 air- 
permanent and 12 temporary) of 
nated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment Some 1ese airports of entry, while 
in border States, are a cc i able distance 
inland from the 
Undoubtdly, the developn yf air 
will make inland points important f 
trade centers Citi nd tov such as 
yo, Cincinnati troit, Wichita, St. 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, can become 


gn-trade centers as vital as seaports are 


ports (37 
entry des 


reign- 


Nor need air cargo be developed solely at 
the expense of existing surface facilities. 
While some classes of cargo now carried by 
other forms of transportation will be a source 
of busin« for air cargo, we should not con- 
cern ourselves too much with this diversion. 
Fi it will extend over a period of time 
sufficient for adjustments to be made. Sec- 
ond, long years ahead of what would have 
been possible otherwise, air transportation 
and air cargo will bring into the channels 
of trade many of the products and the re- 
sources of the hitherto undeveloped regions 
of the earth 

STRIKING EXAMPLES 

Already there is extensive carriage of cargo 
by air in Central America and New Guinea— 
to take but two examples. In both places 
surface transport facilities are poor. In New 
Guinea, a trip which by the only other avail- 
able means of transportation would have re- 
quired 1 week took 25 minutes by air. 
T. A. C. A. in Central America, supporting 
itself largely by the carriage of more than 
20,000 pounds of freight a year (much of it 
the chewing-gum base, chicle), has received 
world-wide attention. These developments 
in Central America and New Guinea illustrate 
not only the speed but also the unique mo- 
bility of the airplane and its disregard of 
topography. From similarly isolated areas 
of central and northern Asia, furs, bristles, 
silk, rugs, tea, herbs and drugs, tungsten, and 
precious stones could be obtained; resources 
of untouehed areas in Africa likewise will 
reach world markets. 


NEW GOODS, NEW MARKETS 

Conversely, air cargo will open new mar- 
kets, and, in integrated transportation sys- 
tems, these new commodities and the goods 
for these new markets will move on and bene- 
fit all types of carriers. Moreover, air cargo 
will create new articles of commerce. Per- 
ishables that never before could find a distant 
market in even a refrigerator car will flow 
along the trade routes of the Nation and the 
world. Others will come to our tables full- 
ripened and full-flavored. Exotics, hereto- 
fore almost unknown, will become common- 
place. 

Too often we have considered the airplane 
merely as a unit capable of carrying a small 
group of passengers and a few hundred 
pounds of mail and express. But cargo 
planes now rolling off the production lines 
for military purposes and the commercial 
planes planned for the post-war era are a 
different story. For example, one of the 
largest railroads owns 80,000 freight cars. 
On the basis of actual ton-miles carried in 
a recent year, only 1,150 airplanes of a type 
being built today could carry an equivalent 
amcunt of freight in 1 year. 

FACTOR OF RATES 

Present air-cargo rates are between 80 and 
90 cents a ton-mile—several times rail ex- 
press rates, which are next above those of 
less-than-carload freight. Despite this, and 
in the face of the most modern, efficient, di- 
versified, and economical surface-transporta- 
tion system in the world, United States air 
lines are approaching the carriage of 15,000,- 
000 ton-miles of air cargo a year. What will 
happen when air-cargo rates are halved and 
halved again? Consider the value of time 
and speed in transportation. Think of the 
Savings for business when the speed of air 





ransportation has reduced the necessity for 

ze stock inventories of expensive mer- 

1andise. 

While there are few articles of commerce 
which have not at some time or some place 
been moved by air, it would be foolish to 
think that even in the distant future the 
airplane will displace the world’s railways, 
trucks, water carriers, and pipe lines in the 
carriage of freight. Even though speed is 
often an important factor, in the case of 
many commodities the flow of supply can be 
adjusted so as to offset such an advantage. 

Although air-cargo rates, and passenger 
rates, too, will in time be substantially re- 
duced, relative cost factors will favor surface 
forms of transport. While we cannot now 
visualize air commerce depriving surface 


carriers of any large proportion of foreign and 
domestic conrmerce, we nevertheless can ex- 
pect substantial increases in the carriage of 
high-value goods and passengers by air. 


SHUN COMPLACENCY—AND PLAN 
Unquestionably air cargo has a future. 
That future should be planned. We must 
begin planning today, doing those things 
necessary to facilitate the handling of world 
air commerce. Already new air centers are 
beginning to emerge: Wichita, Chicago, Fair- 
banks, New York, Minneapolis, Dallas, and 
Miami are examples. These cities have a va- 
riety of natural advantages but because of 
legal formalities necessary for conducting 
foreign trade, such naturally favored munici- 
palities should begin considering their future 
as possible foreign-trade centers. Moreover, 
as the New York Port Authority recently 
warned, it is urgent today that established 
trade centers guard against complacency. All 
such centers must do everything possible to 
facilitate the handling of foreign trade. 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES’ ROLE 


Among the legal formalities, compliance 
with which is necessary in carrying on for- 
eign trade in the United States, are the cus- 
toms regulations. Much of the merchandise 
that will figure in international air cargo in 
the future will either not be ready for or in- 
tended to enter domestic distribution chan- 
nels. Foreign-trade zones and customs bond- 
ed warehouses are both designed to facili- 
tate foreign commerce in these two cate- 
gories of goods. 

The basic difference between these two 
facilities is that foreign-trade zones are segre- 
gated terminal areas designed to minimize 
formalities and expense incident to the land- 
ing and holding of foreign merchandise, while, 
ordinarily, only a section of a commercial 
warehouse is set aside for customs-bonded 
purposes. Further, foreign goods may remain 
incefinitely in a foreign-trade zone, but 
when brought into customs territory such 
goods are subject to all tariff laws affecting 
imports. Foreign merchandise in a foreign- 
trade zone is not under customs control and 
occupies the same status as if it were still 
outside the territory of the United States. 

Bonded warehcuses operate under the tariff 
laws which define their functions and place 
their administration directly under customs 
authorities. Only foreign dutiable merchan- 
dise that has been entered for warehousing 
can be stored in a bonded warehouse where 
it may remain only for a period of 3 years 
after which the duties must be paid or the 
gocds reexported. 

Further, under the laws and customs regu- 
lations governing the bonded-warehouse 
system, importers and prospective buyers are 
permitted to examine, sample and, for 
safety or preservation only, repack or trans- 
fer merchandise in a bonded warehouse. 
The examination and sampling must be done 
under the supervision of the storekeeper, and 
after an application on Customs Form 3499 
has been approved by the collector. Samples 
may be taken out of bonded warehouse after 
making an entry at the customhouse and 
upon the payment of proper duties. On cer- 
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tain commodities such as liquors, 1 
may be taken out and appropriate duties ( 
lected when the remainder of the pack 
or lot is later withdrawn. Examination a; 
sampling are restricted to regular work 
hours. 

SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGES 


On the other hand, under the for. 
trade zone system an importer may take 
prospective customer or group of custom 
into the zone for examination and inspect 
of his merchandise at any time withou 
supervision of a storekeeper. The imp 
may even arrange an auction of his wares 
the zone, as illustrated by the auctions hel 
at the Tobacco Frascati at the New Y 
zone. Bona fide customers, upon pr 
identification, may enter the zone unacx 
panied and be directed to the impo: 
place of business provided someone is t 
to receive them. Examination and sampli 
of merchandise in a foreign-trade zone 
done under the freedom of customary tr 
practices, such as in the Tobacco Fras 
specially lighted rooms for the sampling an 
inspection of East Indian tobacco. 

How can these privileges available in 
foreign-trade zone be of aid to commer: 
in air cargo? 

FUR-TRADE POSSIBILITIES 

A glance at the accompanying map imme- 
diately suggests the commercial potentiali- 
ties of the far northern centers. And, whil 
it is to be hoped that established commer- 
cial centers will not be too adversely affected 
the possibility of shifts must not be ign d 
nor should the loss of important commer- 
cial enterprise to other countries, for w 
of vision and understanding on the part 
established interests, be permitted. 

For example, with the development of ai: 
cargo it is quite possible that the world fu 
trade will shift or be forced to migrate fr 
its presently established centers to other 
points or a single more geographically fa- 
vored market. While established interests 
in the United States might reasonably try 
through offering necessary facilities, to at- 
tract this world trade, they should under- 
stand that, even for those interests them- 
selves, a shift to a United States center such 
as Nome or Fairbanks, Alaska, would be 
vastly preferable to the location of the trade 
at an equally favored foreign center. 

And this very example is by no means fan- 
tastic. Consider the fact that not only m 
of the present fur-producing areas of the 
world but also vast, heretofore untouched, 
areas have no established surface carrie: 
Until today this merchandise reached estab- 
lished carriers and the world markets only 
by way of the most primitive forms of trans- 
port—the dog sledge and the human pack 
With the development of air cargo, planes will 
land on frozen tundras and forest-bound 
lakes and from these areas they will bring 
the furs to a center where without customs 
duties or excessive surcharges the pelts may 
be shown and where auctions may be held 
where buyers from the world over may gathe! 
to examine and buy. 

Think of Fairbanks, or Nome, Alaska, 
such a market, with not only all of Alaska 
but all of Canada, all of continental United 
States, all of northern Asia, including Si- 
beria, Manchuria, Tibet, and other regions, 
and all of northern Europe, as its hinter- 
land. Here, in a foreign-trade zone, the pelt 
of the Russian sable, the Canadian beaver, or 
the Alaskan seal could be shown and auc- 
tioned; here English, Russian, German 
Canadian, Argentine, Australian, South Af- 
rican, and American buyers, buyers from ev- 
ery consuming market of the world, could 
gather and bid, and United States customs 
duty would be paid only on those pelts pur- 
chased for United States consumption 
Moreover, the planes bringing the pelts from 
the trappers would carry foods and manu- 
factures to these potential consumers, open- 
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new markets and opportunities for Amer- 
1 enterprise. 

Another occasion where foreign-trade zones 
will serve international air transport concerns 
transfer of in-transit cargo from one type 
carrier to another. For instance, from 
une to ocean vessel and vice versa. These 
s will provide customs-free areas where 
ulk cargoes can be broken, thus allowing air 
» to be repacked economically to with- 

nd specific transportation hazards. 


HIGH IN HOPE AND WORK 


And these are but a few among a myriad 
f possible examples. As was previously 
stated, the determinants of the harbor of to- 
morrow will be the industry and economic 
mportance of the region surrounding it. 
Dazzling as is the prospective future of cer- 
in northerly centers, the prospects of many 
inland United States cities as air-cargo for- 
eign-trade centers is incomparably brighter. 
In considering such a commercial theme as 
his, one feels that we should all keep steadily 
in mind the words of Daniel Hudson Burn- 
ham: “Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably them- 
selves will not be realized. Make big plans; 
im high in hope and work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone will be 
a living thing, asserting itself with ever- 
wing insistency. Remember that our 
sons and grandsons are going to do things 
that would stagger us.” 





Bless ’Em All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Bless 
‘Em All, a tribute to its ballplayers in 
the armed forces, was sung by the entire 
audience at the dinner of the New York 
chapter of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America, held in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on Sunday evening, February 6, 
1944. It is a splendid tribute to its base- 
ball heroes. 

Biess "Em Ati! 
We're warm and well fed and we're havin’ a 
time, 

We've done it all before; 

Fun and good spirits are seldom a crime, 

You can’t ask for anything more; 

But now give a thought to the hope of the 
world; 

Kids who in battle may fall; 

Lift voices and prayers for stout-hearted 
players 


Who honor our game. Bless ’em all! 


CHORUS 


Bless ’em all! Bless ‘em all! 
The players who answered the call; 
Start with Mulcahy, the first to go in, 
Yell, “Captain Greenberg!” and set up & 
din, 
For we're singin’ good luck to ’em all, 
And pray they'll be back to play ball— 
The Powells and Fellers, the Rowells and 
Kellers— 


Unbutton your lips! Bless ‘em alll 





* Meaning every player, official, and execu- 


tive of organized baseball now serving his 
country, 








Bless ‘em all! Bless ‘em all! 
The humble, the short and the tall, 
Arnovich, Mulligan, Pesky and Klein, 
Reiser, Krakauskas and young Gantenbein; 
Make your pray’rs echo out in the hall, 
They'll need ‘em with backs to the wall, 
For Pytlaks, Sylvestris, the Dusaks, Majeskis, 
Let’s whoop it aloud! Bless ‘em all! 


Bless ’em all! Bless ’em all! 
Our homage they'll always enthrall— 
Dickey, Bonura, Dejan, Posedel, 
Gehringer, Lyons, McCoy and Blackwell, 
Padgett, Schumacher, Marshall and Mize, 
Di Maggios, Campbells and Fryes, 
Sib Sisti and Graham, and Crespi 
Nahem— 
They're bringin’ us fame. 


Bless ’em all! Bless ’em all! 
Rizzuto, a hero one fall, 
Beazley and Martin, now John Vander Meer, 
Williams, and Wakefield, the kid of the 
year! 
For they're saying’ goodbye to us all, 
And some of ’em beyond recall; 


Just think of the futures, the shell shock and 
sutures, 


And lost boyhood dreams! 


Bless ‘em all! Bless ’em all! 
Let’s put our best stuff on the ball; 
You had a tough break in losin’ Gene Stack— 
Our Jackie Singer will never be back; 
It’s good-bye to a few, but not all, 
And some days the list will appall, 
But don’t pull the blunder of stoppin’ to 
wonder, 
Keep doin’ your best. 


Bless 'em all! Bless ’em all! 
Our boys who are winning the brawl; 
Face 'em in darkness and ask your Divine: 
“Safeguard his future; he’s prolongin’ 


and 


Bless ‘em all! 


Bless ’em all! 


Bless ’em all! 


mine!” 


And then vow not to grumble or squall, 
As into warm blankets you crawl; 
Just liken your ease to his jungles and 
fleas, to 


The horror he sees! Bless em all! 


Bless ’em all! Bless ’em all! 
Our heroes who used to play ball, 

Lyin’ in foxholes, in mud and the rain, 
Fight for the right to play baseball again; 


Oh, you can’t let ‘em down, not at all, | 
You'll play out the schedule till fall— 
Status quo ipso facto, a goal to come back to | 


When victory’s won! Bless ’em all! 





Raymond Clapper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials on the 
passing of Raymond Clapper, who, in the 
words o. the Washington Evening Star, | 
“wrote for one of the largest audiences | 
in America.” His many readers will miss 
his keen and factual reporting, and his 
host of friends throughout the country 
and, indeed, throughout the world, will 
mourn his passing as a deep and personal 
loss. 
[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 

of February 4, 1944] | 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 
Raymond Clapper wrote for one of the 


largest audiences in America. He held that 
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audience by the carefulness of his factual re- 
porting and the earnest sincerity with which 
he expressed his honest opinions on current 
events. He influenced people's thinking, and 
his influence was good. For he was a clean 
and high-minded journalist, as self-respecting 
in his integrity of purpose as he w 
ful of the public for whom he vw 
death is a loss to his countrymen 
deeply personal sorrow to his friends 

The phrase that so often is heard among 
those who are-left behind, a suggestion that 
Ray Clapper would have preferred to die as 
he did—hard at work on a great story, full of 
the old zest and excitement that no real re- 
porter on the trail of news ever k 
passed the lips of many of his brethren in 
Washington yesterday, as the word spread 
But there inadequate comfort in the 
thought, for he met his death still short of 
the powers inherent in a brilliant mind, a 
balanced sense of ethical values and a note- 
worthy talent for straightforward expression. 
He had come far, but he would have gone fur- 
ther, and while the news of these dark days 
tends to accustom us to the repeated shock 


S respect- 
T e His 
and a 


oses 


is 


of tragedy, this one touches very close to 
home in those who value the things in news- 
paper work for which Ray Clapper stood. He 


found and filled a place in American public 
affairs that will not be readily filled again. 


[From the Washington Post of February 4, 
1944] 
RAY CLAPPER 

Ray Clapper went out at the top. 

That he had to die at this time is heart- 
searing news. But American planes are 
plunging to earth every day in all parts of 
this flaming world. This one was carrying 
a soldier of the press, an ace of aces 

Ray Clapper was always a front-line re- 
porter, in peace or in war. 

He was in the front line in every battle 
for truth and justice in the past two decades 
He was always the reporter, searching out 
the facts 

He served his apprenticeship in the enlist- 
ed ranks here in Washington. And he ad- 
vanced by ability, honesty, and integrity 
alone. irst. in his heart, was the dignity 
and the responsibility of his profession. He 
never forgot that his job was to tell America 
the facts so the people would know. 

The Washington Post is proud that he 
started his career as a columnist on this 
newspaper. But even as a columnist Ray 
Clapper was always the great reporter. Let 
others pontificate. Ray depended on his 
legs, his eyes, his ears, his inquiring mind, 
in a never-ending, patient search for facts 

This war found him an admired, respected, 
successful captain in his profession. ‘It 
would have been so easy for him to have 
concluded to rest on his laurels 

But not Clapper. He thought only of a re- 
porter’s duty. He saw Great Britain in its 
dark days; he soared over the Himalayas into 
Chungking; he flew over Rome on the first 
raid; he stood with the troops in Sicily. And 
destiny found him in the South Pacific 
catching the spirit of the boys in the jungle, 
writing the finest copy of his career. He died 
a full general in the eyes of every newspaper- 
man in America—at the top. 

It is a cruel blow to family and friend 

But we know—as Ray knew fac that his 
spirit cannot die. He stood for everything 
that was fine in Americanism, in journalism 

Somehow, in thinking of Ray Clapper, the 
recent story by Ernie Pyle of the death of a 
beloved American captain in Italy ke 
ing to mind. Pyle told how 
men shyly paid rough tribute ley cursed 
reverently. They surreptitiously held his cold 
hand, straightened his coll thed h 
coat; and silently dedicated themse! 
fiercer opposition to oppression 

We believe that everywhere in our great 
country today, newspapermen are 


ts 


eps com- 
the captain's 
TI 


ves 


to 
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straightening Ray Clapper’s collar, cursing 
reverently; and dedicating themselves to carry 
on his fight—that the people may know and 
democratic America may not die. 


[From the New World-Telegram of February 
4, 1944] 
RAY CLAPPER 

From north Africa last July Raymond 
Clapper began a dispatch with this sentence: 

“What appalls me about war is the un- 
believable waste of life and effort and na- 
ture’s riches.” 

To us, who were Ray Clapper's coworkers 
for so many years, who knew so well his 
warmth and decency, his unsparing search 
for truth, his tolerance of others’ honest 
opinions, his intolerance of demagoguery, 
stupidity, and greed—to us, Ray’s death in 
action brings home, more than anything else 
that has happened, the awful human waste 
of war. For he was not a man to be spared 
in a world so much in need of common sense, 
plain-language reporting, so much in need of 
statesmanlike journalism. 

We think that—because we were so proud 
of Ray, so fond of him. But we know Ray 
wouldn't agree. He would write one of his 
famous dissenting opinions—keen and fair. 
For he didn’t value his life over that of other 
and younger Americans. He asked only the 
reporter’s privilege to share their privations 
and perils—asked only to be with them 
where, as he wrote in his dispatch published 
today— 

“You live only minute by minute through 
the routine that carries you smoothly, as 
if drifting down a river, toward the day of 
battle.” 

{From the Washington Times-Herald of 

February 5, 1944] 
HE HAD TO GO 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Ray Clapper’s strong, clear Kansas mind 
and his good heart will be missed in Wash- 
ington. Millions of people throughout Amer- 
ica knew Clapper’s voice on the radio and 
his writing in the newspapers. 

In Washington, a generation of newspaper 
men and women who grew up with Ray Clap- 
per knew him as a figure of the best that 
the newspaper career can offer. 

The youngster who wants to know what 
kind of life he can lead in journalism may 
take a look at Clapper’s for a guide. 

Clapper was a relentless reporter, all his 
newspaper days. 

The last time this writer saw him on the 
streets of Washington his shoulders were 
hunched forward and he was splitting the 
wind with his nose, on the way somewhere in 
a hurry. 

Years and dignity showed in his weather- 
beaten face, but in his walk there was the 
eternal reporter—spring, bounce, and drive 
for the story. 

He was the model of what we all would 
like to be in the business of the news, and 
as a man he was decent. 

No wonder so many people loved and re- 
spected him. 

Clapper’s fundamental determination to do 
his duty, is best told in his own words as he 
set out for his last trip: 

“Very frankly, I would rather go back to 
Europe for the big cross-channel show than be 
starting out into this somewhat neglected 
war in the God-forsaken wastes of the Pacific, 
which is being fought over islands that no 
American will ever want to see again. 

“But some people in Washington feel that 
there is not sufficient awareness at home of 
how much our men are doing and in what a 
living hell they must sometimes do it. 

“So somebody says why don’t I go out and 
get a taste of it, and so here I go, dragging 
these aging bones, when it would be much 
nicer to be in London living at the Savoy or 





the Dorchester and having a quiet, luxurious 
week end occasionally with the Tony Biddles 
in the country.” 

He knew where the untold story of the war 
is hiding and his dispatches were unfolding 
it when he plunged to death in a fighting 
airplane. 

I have been reading over some of the trib- 
utes paid Clapper by the great in public life 
who knew him and appreciated his worth. 

The sum of them all, it seems to me, was 
stated by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

“I have been shocked and distressed. Dur- 
ing the past-4 years I had come to fee: a sin- 
cere friendship for him and great respect for 
his integrity. 

“He had seen much of the war on many 
fronts where he displayed the courage and 
adventurous spirit of a true soldier.” 

That he did. His very last dispatches came 
from an aircraft carrier somewhere en route 
to the battle now raging around the Marshall 
Islands 

Of all the columns Clapper ever wrote, 
none had more poignancy than that of Janu- 
ary 26, dated “Somewhere in New Guinea,” in 
which his reporter’s sensitiveness to sur- 
roundings developed the following: 

“During our night mission I talked with 
some of the crew, and discovered a strong 
religious tendency among them. Ensign 
T. J. Lovvorn, Stamford, Tex., told about 
being attacked December 27 by 25 or 30 Jap 
dive-bombers. The PT’s shot down 4 cf 
them. We suffered 4 wounded, but all the 
PT’s got back. One had 59 strafing holes, 
but no one aboard her was hurt. 

“*That makes you believe in God,’ said 
Lovvorn. 

“Others, who never attended church at 
home, go to services here. A regular Navy 
man, long in the service, said: 

“‘Only the hand of Almighty God saves us 
sometimes.’ 

“The same thing was said in almost identi- 
ca. words when I saw Lieut. Gen. Walter 
Krueger, commanding the Sixth Army. 
Krueger was born in Germany. He rose from 
buck private to senior lieutenant general. 
He has commanded everything from a rookie 
squad to an army. His men say he is a pre- 
cisionist, a strict soldier. 

“General Krueger said you can have the 
most perfect organization, your supplies and 
everything else can be ready, and you can 
have an advantage over the enemy in every- 
thing, but still the time comes when you 
have to fight, and that is the test. He said 
sometimes he knows Almighty God has laid 
his protecting hand over his men and brought 
them through. 

“Almost every individual has some little 
religious charm or other good-luck token. 
Many wear a little image of Saint Christo- 
pher, the patron saint of travelers. Often 
these are gifts. One man, a non-Catholic, 
wears one given him by his wife, who is a 
Catholic. 

“I’m not a religious man, but I find myself 
frequently taking out a tiny brown bear 
which my daughter gave me as I was leaving 
last year for the European theater. Over 
here seven war correspondents have been 
killed, mostly in the last few months, and 
I never get in a plane any more without 
checking in with the little brown bear.” 

Seven newspapermen dead in the South 
Pacific alone—now make it read “eight.” 

Sometimes, as Ray Clapper reported, the 
hand of God stretches out to save a man 
from his fate. 

Sometimes, God holds His hand—and then 
the man goes forth to find out what else 
there is to the story of life. 

For a newspaperman or any other, there 
could have been no nobler death than Clap- 
per’s 

And that little brown bear—surely it’s 
going on with him in his further adventures, 
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Food Subsidies—A Pot of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article by F. A. Pearson and W. I. 
Myers: 


Foop Sussipres—A Pot oF GOLD—Do Nor 
Sotve Economic INEQUITIES BUT CREAT: 
MorE AND ARE DIRECTLY INFLATIONARY 


(By F. A. Pearson and W. I. Myers) 


Food subsidies are economic, social, and 
political problems; they are highly contro- 
versial and produce plenty of heat in ou 
frozen economy. Food subsidies affect the 
purchasing power of everyone, but in differ- 
ent ways and by widely divergent amounts 

Subsidies are not new. During the early 
thirties the Nation used subsidies, in ths 
form of payments for restricting produc- 
tion, to raise prices at a time when practically 
every other force, national and world-wide, 
was driving prices down. Now the Nation 
contemplates using subsidies to keep prices 
down at a time when the major forces in 
the United States and in the world are 
forcing prices upward. Subsidies did not 
overcome deflation during the early thirties 
and will prove unsuccessful in preventing 
inflation during the early forties. The powe: 
of the Government's price-raising activities 
of the thirties and the power of its present 
ceiling food prices and controls are greatly 
overrated. The power of the market on 
prices for food then was and now is greatly 
underrated. It is almost as difficult for the 
uninformed to become conscious of that 
power as it is to explain it or to control it 
The Nation had better weigh carefully the 
end it hopes to attain and the methods of 
attaining the objective before it attempts 
to check the rising trend of prices. 

There are several important arguments 
for food subsidies: To stimulate production 
to protect the consumer, to eliminate in- 
equities, and to prevent general inflation 


PRODUCERS 


There is little question but that subsidies 
would stimulate production of the this or 
that food, but whether the total spply would 
be materially augmented is a question. The 
only important justifications of subsidies to 
food producers is to shift production or to 
get food that otherwise would not be pro- 
duced. At present prices most farmers are 
operating near capacity and the problem is 
to subsidize those who could expand produc- 
tion still further. To locate these particula 
producers and determine the exact amount 
of subsidies required would be expensive 
and time consuming. 

It has been stated that subsidizing high- 
cost copper producers has saved $28 for 
every dollar the Government has spent. In 
the absence of convincing evidence the mag- 
nitude of this saving may be questioned 
But even if true for copper, it does not follow 
that such subsidies could be used in agri- 
culture. It is one problem to find the 
high-cost producers among the small num- 
ber of copper mines, but it is quite another 
problem to find the high-* and low-cost 
operators among the millions of food pro- 
ducers, food processors, and food distributors 
Agriculture has a wide range of costs and 
it would be difficult to determine costs for 
these millions of producers. Presumably, 
then, the subsidies must be scattered about 
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mong the high-cost and low-cost producers 
the basis of production. Most of the 
nefactions fall into the hands of low-cost 
ducers who produce the bulk of the food 
d are already operating near capacity, in- 
far as this is true, the subsidies are a 
nefaction and ineffective for the purposes 


ide 


CONSUMERS 


Although many persons favor subsidies be- 
ise they think they will increase produc- 
the vast majority favor them because 

y help hold down consumer food prices. 
ders of labor and other consumer groups 
nsor subsidies on the assumption that 

y will keep down food prices and thereby 
intain or increase the purchasing power of 
incomes of the groups they represent. 
Since the cost of living and weekly earnings 
e risen about 25 percent and 75 percent, 
pectively, from August 1939, to October 
13, the organized laborer’s case has lost 
ne of its force. The interest in subsidies, 
however, has not waned. The white-collar 
workers have not had commensurate increases 
id have become the forgotten men that 
uld be brought under the protective wing 
the Government. How to get them there 
ind protect them is of course a conundrum. 
By the use of subsidies the Government could 
temporarily depress the food prices for the 
white-collar consumers and thereby could in- 
crease temporarily their purchasing power. 
While the Government was subsidizing white- 
lar worker’s food, it would also be sub- 


ed assistance. Therefore, the Government 
would be pouring additional purchasing 
er on the “just and unjust.” It would 
s into the hands of a few that need it and 
ny who do not. Subsidized purchasing 
power in the hands of those who do not need 
is a price-raising force and affords little 
tection to that part of the so-called 
white-collar group who really need it. If 
equality were to be attained, it would also ke 
necessary to distinguish between those who 
need it and those who want it. Since every- 
one wants more income, many persons er- 
roneously conclude they need it. There is a 
much greater difference between those that 
need it and those that want it than is gen- 
erally realized. 
INEQUITIES 

Wartime subsidies are one of the defensive 
weapons used in the retreat of a regimented 
price economy. The first step was to at- 

ck with general price-fixing orders. Since 
these proved ineffective because they created 
many inequities, the strategy was shifted 
from attack to defense. The first defense 
weapon was rationing, which in turn was only 
partially effective because it did not elim- 
inate previous inequities and in fact pro- 
cuced still more. To hold the retreating line, 
subsidies were called for. The demand for 
subsidies was an admission that low ceiling 
prices impeded the production of this or that 
commodity and had not protected the con- 
sumer nor eliminated inequities as it was 
assumed they would. 

Where subsidies fail to hold the weakening 
line, there is no new surprise weapon of de- 
fense. Therefore, it is necessary to use more 
and more subsidies. This was well illustrated 
by Government legislation and W. L. B. ad- 
ministration which subsidized union labor. 
It now appears to some that it is necessary 
to subsidize the white-collar classes to give 
them equality with other more favored 
groups. 

There is another excellent illustration of 
the cumulative inequities and the necessity 
for more subsidies once the first step is taken. 
The Government subsidized hog production 
with high prices for pork and low prices for 
corn. To correct one of the errors, milk pro- 
Cuction was subsidized with cheap wheat and 
later with direct dollar payments. If con- 








civilian consumers of wheat and corn to pro- 
tect them against the subsidized cow which 
was subsidized to protect it against the sub- 
sidized hog. When the Nation starts to use 
subsidies, inequities follow and there is no 
end except more and more subsidies to correct 
the mounting inequities. 

It has been pointed out that subsidies can- 
not hold the line unless accompanied by rigid 
price controls, inflexible wage controls, firm 
savings programs, and vigorous tax measures. 
If that Utopia were attained, there would be 
no inequities, and the necessity for subsidies 
would be nil. Since imperfect legislators and 
imperfect administrators have not given us 
rigid price and wage controls and have not 
siphoned off excess purchasing power by vig- 
orous fiscal and savings programs, it follows 
that huge amounts of imperfect subsidies 
would be required in the attempt to elimi- 
nate the subsidized inequities for the 125,- 
000,000 imperfect civilians. 


INFLATION 


tion. In fact, subsidies are inflationary. 
They increase the purchasing power of con- 
sumers which is antisocial in times of war. 
If the increased purchasing power is spent, it 
causes immediate inflation through rising 
prices, and if not spent it will probably cause 
postponed inflation through the so-called in- 
flationary gap. In addition, subsidies add to 
the Government's fiscal expenditures, which 
is also antisocial in time of war. The prob- 
lem is to keep down the Government's non- 
war expenditures and to reduce civilian pur- 
chasing power to the bone. Food subsidies, 
therefore, are not a war measure as some 


contend. They are just as much a political 
measure now as they were in the early 
thirties. 


Subsidies and taxes are as opposite as the 
poles in their -ffect on inflation. Taxes re- 
duce the purchasing power of consumers and 
transfer that purchasing power to the Gov 
ernment. Subsidies increase the purchasin 
power of the consumer and decrease the pur 
chasing power of the Government. Shiftin 
purchasing power to civilians from the Gov- 
ernment results in immediate or delayed in- 
flation, which is ultimately a tax on con- 
sumers. The bigger the wartime subsidies, 
the greater the inflationary force. Olti- 
mately, despite rigid controls, inflation will 
operate as a tax to partially offset the mal- 
adjustments created by mounting subsidies. 
Wartime inflation is a flat tax and is no 
respecter of persons. 

Food subsidies do not increase materially 
total food production; they do not syphon 
off excess consumer income; they do not 
eliminate the so-called inflationary gap; they 
do not decrease the Government debt; they 
do not eliminate inequities; and they do not 
prevent inflation. Subsidies are just as at- 
tractive and just as elusive as the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. 


msseWe 





Honor the Poles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following timely and 
expressive poem by the famous English 
satirical writer, poet, and member of the 


tinued, it will be necessary to subsidize the House of Commons, A. P. Herbert, pub- 
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lished in the weekly Truth of January 
28, entitled “Honor the Poles.” 


HONOR THE POLES 


Honor the Poles. They fought the bully 
first. 

When some said die, they shouted “Do your 
worst.” 

They fought him well, they gave him blow 
for blow, 


While bigger men made treaties with the foe. 

They yielded only to the front attack, 

When someone snugly stabbed them in the 
back. 

They fight him still; he cannot 
flame: 

There is no Quisling with a Polish name 

They fight beside us, and it seems too soon 

To kill a comrade with a low cartoon 

A little “sensitive”? Are we surprised? 

Four times partitioned, murdered, robbed, 
despised 

A hundred miles or so; why all the fuss? 

Those hundred miles did belong to us. 

We can of course, be cooler, calmer men; 

We're not partitioned every now and then. 

No man has taken Oxford from us yet 

No man says, “Give us Scotland, and for- 
get!” 

But if he did, I fancy we should strike 

The same proud poses that you so 

Indeed, I wonder so severely tried, 

Should we ally such patience with our pride? 

It may be hard to help these loyal souls, 

But let us not insult them. Honor the 
Poles! 


quench the 


not 


dislike. 


This poem refers to the London Eve- 
ning Standard cartoonist, David Low, 
who a few days previously drew a car- 
tcon ridiculing the Polish attitude in the 
present crisis. 

Mr. Herbert’s poem will serve as an 
answer to the ungrateful remarks of Mr. 
Low and his insidious reflections upon 
the Poles. 

It was the Polish warrior of the gallant, 
the daring R. A. F. to whom Mr. Church- 
ill referred when he said after Dunkerque 
“Never did so many (meaning English) 
owe so much to so few.” 





Take the Gag Off Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
tc extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., of 
January 26, 1944: 


TAKE THE GAG OFF HIM 


The House Lea committee investigating 
the Federal Communications Commission 
seems to be making a great deal more progress 
and producing an infinitely higher type of 
witness than it dic under the former leader- 
ship of Georgia’s Representative Cox. The 
other day it succeeded in getting J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, into the witness stand 

Director Hoover did not tell all he knows, 
for a presidential directive forbids him, he 
testified, discussing security matters, regard- 
less of who it is does the inquiri Mr 
Hoover did, however, ma! > 
which doesn’t show the Federai Comm 
cations Commission in a light any too gocd. 





ce one re 
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On January 2, 1942, less than a month 
after Pearl Harbor, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, of whose department the F. B. I. isa 
part, sent a letter to James L. Fly, chairman 
of F. C. C., requesting the Commission's files 
of merchant marine radio operators. In that 
letter Attorney General Biddle warned Fly 
that there was strong evidence indicating that 
information has been “surreptitiously trans- 
mitted to our enemy and that military at- 
tacks may have been furthered by these radio 
messages.” This letter was read into the Lea 
committee's hearing record. 

The request of the Attorney General repre- 
sented a natural, logical security step. By 
Presidential directive of September 1939, the 
F. B. I. was specifically charged with the duty 
of controlling espionage, sabotage, and sub- 
version. It needed the merchant marine 
radio operator fingerprint files to check 
against those in its own master files, that be- 
ing one of the primary methods of identify- 
ing enemy agents 

The written request, it will be noted again, 
was made on January 2, 1942. 

“We received our first fingerprints on June 
2. of that year,” Mr. Hoover testified, or more 
than 6 months after they were requested. 

When one agency of government is guilty 
of such a flagrant lack of cooperation with 
the chief security agency of the same govern- 
ment, and especially at a period when the 
fortunes of this country and its allies were 
at such low ebb, it calls for convincing ex- 
planation, to say the least. Maybe Mr. Fly 
can explain that one with the same glibness 
he has explained other F. C. C. activities. It 
remains to be seen 

In reply to a question by a committee 
member, Mr. Hoover said he had “his own 
opinion” about the delay in getting the fin- 
gerprints. The people will have theirs, too, 
and there's not apt to be any great divergence 
between the two. 

The F. B. I.’s director is to reappear before 
the committee for further examination. It 
would be a great and revealing thing if the 
White House would take the gag off him and 
let him lay a few facts on the line. If he 
hasn't got the facts, nobody has—and we 
think he has them. 


Detroit as a Host Would Not Be Surpassed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be present in the Mayflower 
Hotel at the meeting of the Democratic 
National Committee on January 22, 1944, 
and to hear four stalwarts from the Four- 
teenth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, the district which I represent in the 
Congress of the United States, extend an 
invitation to the committee to hold its 
1944 convention in Detroit. 

Detroit, the City of the Straits, found- 
ed by Cadillac in 1701, and located on the 
banks of the river which bears its name, 
a name that is known in every land of the 
world where progress has found its way, 
would be unsurpassed as a host. Detroit 
has been called “the city where life is 
worth living.” She has welcomed the 
folks from every clime, and truly the 
bleod of the world flows in the veins of 
this thriving metropolis, The produc- 


tion from her war effort is first in rank 
of the cities of the world. Truly, she 
holds her head high in her defense of 
proper ideals. 

How natural, therefore, was it for Mrs. 
Howell Van Auken, the Democratic na- 
tional committeewoman from Michi- 
gan; Mr. Otto Wendell, Jr., of the team- 
sters’ union; Mr. Robert Seibert, a pro- 
duction soldier flashing his factory 
badge; and Mr. Frank Schwartz, of the 
rank and file, to bring to the attention of 
the committee the invitation of the peo- 
ple of Detroit to hold the 1944 Demo- 
cratic national convention in their city. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the addresses made on that occa- 
sion: 

Mrs. CLARA D. VAN AUKEN. Mr. Chairman 
and national committeemen and women of 
the Democratic Party, I have been asked by a 
committee of Detroit people, where I reside, 
to present to you an invitation to come to 
Detroit for the national convention this year. 
As you know, Detroit has been named the 
“arsenal of democracy.” Detroit is located in 
Wayne County. We have 700,000 war workers, 
almost all of them members of recognized 
labor unions. We have turned out 13 percent 
of the war production of the United States in 
Wayne County. We feel that, since this party 
is the “win the war” party, it would be very 
logical for you to come to the “arsenal of 
democracy” for your convention. 

I will not say anything more except that 
Detroit is a better place to live in, Wayne 
County is a better place to live in, and Mich- 
igan is a better place to live in because of 
this administration and because of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Our workers have freedom now 
which they never had before. They have a 
living wage. They have a decent place to live. 
Their children have education. The business- 
men are better off. Our banks are better off. 
Everybody is better off because of this admin- 
istration. So there would be a great deal of 
appreciation on the part of all the Michigan 
people if you could come to us for the conven- 
tion. We can provide you with the comforts 
and with the entertainment. We have been 
assured of that by our tourist bureau. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Otto Wendel, of the Teamster’s Union, also 
one of our very active young Democrats. 
| Applause. | 


Mr. Orto E. WENDEL, Jr. Mr. Chairman, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the Democratic 
National Committee, ladies and gentlemen: 
A movement was started by the rank and file 
in Detroit and Wayne County, of the Four- 
teenth Congressional District of Michigan, 
Congressman Lovis C. Rasavut’s district, 
spread through the entire State, through all 
other congressional districts, to bring, and to 
ask you people to hold, your convention in 
Detroit, for various reasons. The Fourteenth 
Congressional District presented a resolution 
to the mayor of the city of Detroit, which 
was joined in by all the teamsters locals in 
the State of Michigan affiliated with Joint 
Council No. 43 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

The rank and file in the State of Michigan 
of the Democratic Party have gone out and 
by themselves, aided by people who have 
worked for the party, put themselves in a 
position to send this committee down here 
to pledge to you that with the money that 
the rank and file have already gotten together 
through a finance chairman, we can guar- 
antee to underwrite all of the expenses of 
your convention. Our Federal judge, Frank 
Picard, who is vice chairman of the tourists 
and convention bureau, was asked to ex- 
plain the facilities, which the tourists and 
convention bureau have assured the mayor 
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of Detroit that Detroit could furnish to han 
your convention. 

The reason we feel that you should ha, 
your convention in our city is that labor 
located and is compact in the city of Detr< 
The working people of the city of Detroi: 
and in other industrial cities have benefit: 
through this administration, through 
Democratic administration, and through ¢ 
leadership of our Commander in Chief. 
is to bring this convention to the people 
who go into the booths and vote, who have 
received the C. C. C., the F. H. A., for whom 
it has been made possible to buy homes wii 
10 percent down. These people want yj 
to bring your convention to Detroit. 

Those people back in Detroit have migrated 
from every section of the United State 
from the South, from the East, from t 
West—to take their places as production so! 
diers in the lines of production. You dele- 
gates to the convention will be able to s 
people from your States at work as soldie: 
of production. 

The Com§mander in Chief has designated 
that it would not be termed the New Dx 
Party in the future, but the Win the w 
Party. Detroit has been known as the “arse- 
nal of democracy,” manufacturing tools f 
victory, and it is the “win the war” city. In 
what better place could you hold your con- 
vention for the Win the War Party than in 
the win the war city? 

As a member of this committee, I am able 
to guarantee that, through the rank and file 
with the money that has already been turned 
in through our finance chairman, we will be 
able to meet and handle and underwrite the 
expenses of your convention. 

I should like at this time to yield to M: 
Robert Seibert, a member of this committee, 
who will cover it in further detail. I thank 
you. [Applausce.] 

Mr. RosBert SEIBERT. Mr. Chairman, ladie 
ana gentlemen, I am here as one of th¢ 
production soldiers that the previous speaker 
has spoken about. I am here to offer to you 
in behalf of that great mass of production 
soldiers in the win the war city, the official 
invitation, not of business, not of industry 
not of labor, but of all the people of the 
State of Michigan to bring your convention 
and the birth of the Win the War Party t 
the win the war city, the city of Detroit. 

The rank and file members of labor, the 
rank and file members of the Democratic 
Party, in the State of Michigan are sitting by 
today praying that the Democratic Party will 
break precedent by holding the first national 
convention of either political party in the 
city of Detroit. We feel that this plea and 
the work accomplished by this rank and file 
organization have revitalized the Democratic 
Party in the State of Michigan. Those of us 
in the rank and file feel and know that we 
can do the same as Chicago has asked that you 
consider here today. Not one single penny of 
the money that has been raised to this hour 
has come from industry or big business or 
labor. Every dollar has come from the rank 
and file supporters of the rank and file on 
this committee, because we went out and con- 
tacted the rank and file of the people. 

If the Democratic Party wants to start the 
birth of the new name, the Win the War 
Party, there can be no other city that has th« 
same complex as Detroit as a rank and fil 
city. No other city in America, no other city 
in the world, has that complex. What greate: 
momentum could be added to our great Com- 
mander in Chief’s suggestion that we are 
the Win the War Party than to bring it to the 
production, who are today sending to every 
city of win-the-war workers, the soldiers of 
battlefront in the world the materials which 
they build with their hands and with their 
brains? We ask you, ladies and gentlemen, 
to bring to Michigan and Detroit the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1944, 
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At this timé I should like to yield the bal- 
nee of the time to Mr. Frank Schwartz, a 
member of this committee. 


Mr. FranK ScHwartz. Mr. Chairman, dis- 

neuished guests, members of the national 

mmittee from all over America, I cannot 
add much to what has been said by my col- 
leagues of the rank and file of Michigan and 
especially of Detroit, but I will tell you that 
when you come to Detroit, you will actually 
ee how industry is moving. It is one of the 
best known cities in the world. It is Detroit 
that is going to help in a large measure and 
has helped in a large measure in winning 
this war. We have every nationality in the 
world in Detroit. It is a melting pot. They 
do not know distinction there. They are 
ordinary, plain people. 

As one of my colleagues stated, we have 
never had a convention in Detroit, even 
though we are so finely located geograph- 
ically. Other cities have had it, but we have 
not. Would this not be the psychoiogical 
time, my friends, to bring this convention 

» the city that a lot of people throughout 
America would like to visit? 

There wil! not be as many delegates to this 
convention as there have been in the past 
on account of the facilities and railroads, and 

forth, it being wartime, people being so 
busy, but there will be perhaps about half 
that number—although we are in a position 
to take care of as many as 25,000 people. 
We have the Olympia there that seats in the 
neighborhood of 18,000 people, centrally lo- 
cated in the middle of our city. We have all 
the other facilities, including boats on our 
beautiful lakes and our river, where we can 
accommodate a lot of people. We have rail- 
roads there out of the New York Central, and 

s a last resort, we could take care of it by 
Pullman trains. But that has been covered 
by our tourist and convention bureau chair- 
man, who said that he could take care of the 
situation, 

I speak to people from all Over the Nation, 
and I believe, as one of my colleagues has 
said, that we have something like 700,000 to 
900,000 workers in Detroit alone (that is in- 
cluding, of course, Wayne County), and we 
have something like 300,000 or 400,000 fine 
men and women from the South who are 
working up there and making a fine wage, 
thanks to our fine Democratic Party and our 
beloved President. They have that liberal 
touch out there. They are fine, ordinary, 
midwestern people. 

From the political angle, let us be astute; 
let us use strategy. Michigan is normally a 
Republican State, but in the last 10 or 12 
years we have had two Democratic Governors, 
and in the last national election we lost the 
national vote by just a few votes. By taking 
the national convention to Detroit, there is 
an opportunity from the psychologic effect it 
will have upon Michigan, to bring Michigan 
back to the Democratic field, not only for 
the Nation but for the State. That is im- 
portant, my friends. It is more important 
than showing off some city. If you are look- 
ing at it from the Democratic standpoint, so 
that we may retain and carry on that fine 
type of government that the Democratic 
Party has given us and all of us, that liberal 
touch of democracy so that all people can 
have equal opportunities in this wonderful 
Nation of ours, and if you want to carry 
those 38 electoral votes of Michigan, which 
may be very important (and they are always 
important from a political standpoint), we 
bespeak you and beseech you, my friends, to 
give this very serious consideration in your 
vote. 

Come to Detroit, and you will be welcomed 
like the sunshine on a cold day, and we will 
certainly appreciate it. We may say once 
that you have made history in bringing that 
conveation to one of the finest, greatest 


cities in the world, our Detroit, and you will 
love it when you come there. Go along with 
us and put this thing over and let Detroit 
have it this time. rom every standpoint 
it will be for our benefit and it will be for the 
benefit of all the people of this Nation. 
Thank you. [Applause.| 





Polish Professors in America About 
Poland and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I include in the REc- 
ORD an article appearing in the Polish 
Falcon, published in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
January 27, 1944. 

One of the most disturbing situations 
confronting the statesmen of the Allied 
cause in the post-war period is what dis- 
position will be made of the Polish ques- 
tion. 

Down through the centuries Poland 
has suffered unmercifully as the result 
of invading hordes from all sides of the 
Polish Nation. This country from time 
to time has been partitioned off and di- 
vided by these conquering forces. When 
Poland was reconstructed as a free na- 
tion after World War No. 1, it was be- 
lieved that, insofar as the freedom of her 
people was concerned, her problems had 
been solved. 

It is hoped that the Allied statesmen 
who are sworn to uphold the four free- 
doms enunciated in the Atlantic Charter 
will see to it at the peace table that Po- 
land will not suffer again from a partition 
that will separate its people from the 
nation they love, and deprive them of the 
rights of a sovereign nation to govern 
themselves as a free people. 


POLISH PROFESSORS IN AMERICA ABOUT POLAND 
AND RUSSIA 

The American Press reported recently of a 
new Polish organization, the Kosciuszko 
League, founded in Detroit with the purpose 
of spreading among the Polish population 
the idea of an acquiescent attitude toward 
Soviet Russia. One of two principal speakers 
at the organizatory meeting was Dr. Oscar 
Lange, professor of political economy at the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Oscar Lange emerged as an ardent fol- 
lower of Russian claims to eastern Po- 
land on April 29, 1943 (a few days after the 
rupture by the Soviets of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Poland), publishing a provocative 
letter in the New York Herald Tribune, in 
which Poland's determination to maintain 
the integrity of her territory was called by 
him “national hysteria.” His suggestions 
were identical with propositions from the 
Russian Foreign Office. 

Dr. Lange’s opinion is being given widest 
publicity as that of a Polish scholar and a 
former member of Krakéw University, thus 
creating a false impression that he reflects 
the opinion of the Polish scholars. Therefore 
we, professors and lecturers of the Polish 
universities, declare that we take most vig- 
orous exception to both his views and his 
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tactics. It is an easy but by no means con- 
vincing method—simply to acct people 
holding other opinions of being Fascists and 
reactionaries, in order to discredit them in 
public opinion But we expect 
partial and scholafly approach on the part 
of Dr. Lange, who as a lecturer had been 
associated for a short time with Krakow 
University. 

This university had always represented the 
highest Polish spiritual values, and in the 
present war nearly all of its members had 
been deported to the Nazi concentration 
camps, where many died in consequence of 
inhuman treatment. We also expected more 
fairness on Professor Lange's part in dealing 
with the government of an Allied Nation of 
which he was a citizen until a short time ago 

We all are in favor of cooperation between 
an independent and democratic Poland and 
the Soviet Union, and we think that Poland 
gave ample proof of this being her desire. 
But to achieve such a cooperation the terri- 
torial claims of Soviet Russia must be with- 
drawn. The Polish-Russian frontier of 1921 
had been a frontier of compromise and as 
such it had never been questioned by Russia. 
The Poles are the most numerous there, and 
except for the time of partitions there terri- 
tories belonged to Poland for many centuries 
not only historically but yet culturally. 
Large cities in this territory, Lwow (which 
had never belonged to Russia) and Wilno, 
are inhabited by an overwhelming majority 
of pure Poles and are among the main cen- 
ters of Polish culture. Many great leaders 
in Poland's history and a number of great 
poets came from eastern Poland. 

Poland was first to fight against Nazi dom- 
ination and has continued this struggle ever 
since with appalling sacrifices on the home 
front and abroad. Russia, it should be re- 
membered, joined the United Nations only 
after being attacked by Germany and after 
22 months of collaboration with the Nazis. 
It would be a great injustice and disaccord 
with international morality, should Poland 
be deprived of any part of her territory in 
favor of Russia. Political, historical, and 
cultural reasons speek against it as strongly 
as the moral principles for which we are 
fighting this war. 

Dr. Henry Arctowski, Lwow University, 
Observatory of the Smithsonian 
Institution; Dr. Gustaw Bychow- 
ski, Warsaw University; Dr. Wlad- 
yslaw Gorzynski, Director, Central 
Meteorological Institute, Warsaw; 
Dr. Oscar Halecki, Warsaw Univer- 
sity: Dr. Jerzy Kaulbersz, Krakow 
University, Wayne University; 
Dr. Andrze} Krzesinsk Krekow 
University, University of Montreal; 
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Dr. Michal Laskowski, Warsaw Ag- 
ricultural College, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. Gustaw A. Mok- 
rzycki, Warsaw Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Montreal; 
Dr. Stanislaw Mrozowski, Warsaw 
University, Chicago University; 
Dr. Jozef Pawlikowski, Warsaw In- 


stitute of Technology, Ecole Poly- 
technique de Montreal; Dr. Jan H. 


Rosen, Lwow Institute of Tech- 
nology, Catholic University of 
America; Dr. Stanislaw Sniezko, 


Krakow University, University of 
Maine; Dr. Wojciech Swietoslaw- 
ski, Warsaw Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Mellon Institute for Indus- 
trial Research; Dr. Jozef Sulkow- 


ski, Poznan University; Dr. Boles- 
law Szczeniowski, Warsaw Insti- 
tute of Technology, Ecole Poly- 
technique de Montreal; Dr. Aleks- 
ander Turyn, Warsaw Univer : 
Dr. Florian Znamiecki, P 


University, University of Ulinois. 
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Dr. Israel Schapiro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Murray 
Frank on the retiring chief of the Se- 
mitic Division of the Library of Congress, 
Dr. Israel Schapiro, which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1944. Dr. Schapiro is now re- 
tiring after nearly 31 years of outstand- 
ing service, during which time he super- 
vised the growth of the Semitic Division 
into the important cultural source it has 
become for modern students of theology, 
philosophy, history, natural sciences, ar- 
chaeology, and other branches of learn- 
ing: 

Dr. ScHapiro RETIRES AFTER 31 YEARS OF OUT- 
STANDING SERVICE WITH THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 

(By Murray Frank) 

While Nazi Germany has been destroying 
and burning books and libraries in Europe, 
the United States has been collecting and 
replacing much of this cultural treasure for 
posterity and for civilization at large. Pu- 
ture historians will emphasize that deed as a 
great contribution. 

The cultural pride of this Nation is the 
Library of Congress, here in Washington, 
which has succeeded in collecting and pre- 
serving many valuable manuscripts and 
books of European nations and _ peoples. 
Among the first to be burned by the Nazis 
were Jewish books and books written by 
Jews. But human thought cannot be eradi- 
cated merely by building bonfires in Berlin. 

The fact is, many precious documents and 
books eventually found their way to this 
country and were deposited in the Library 
of Congress. 

It was due chiefly to the efforts of Dr. 
Israel Schapiro, chief of the Semitic Division, 
that much of the cultural heritage of Jews 
has been preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

He has been with the Library for nearly 
81 years—a period of service that has be- 
come one long, continuous accomplishment 
for American culture. Now, in his sixty- 
second year, he is about to close a significant 
and highly interesting chapter in his life. 
He is retiring this month. 


STUDIED IN BERLIN 

Born in Sejny, northwestern Russia, in 
1882, Israel Schapiro attended Russian and 
private Hebrew schools. At 18, he came to 
the University of Berlin and later studied 
at the University of Strassburg, where at 
the age of 24 he received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. In 1907 he went to Jeru- 
salem as professor of Hebrew literature in 
the Tear Seminary. 

Dr. Schapiro remained in Jerusalem for 3 
years, during which time he perfected his 
knowledge of Arabic, Aramaic, Syriac, and 
related languages. He arrived in the United 
States in 1911 and served as co-editor of the 
Hebrew weekly Haderor (Liberty) until 1912 
when he resigned to become chief of the 
Semitic division at the Library of Congress. 

The Semitic division was started in 1912 
chiefly through the efforts of the philanthro- 
pist Jacob H. Schiff. Mr. Schiff bought the 
famous 14,000-volume Deinard collection of 
Jew.sh learning and thought, which he pre- 


hers’ 








sented to the Library of Congress as a gift 
to the American people. Six months later 
Congress created the Semitic division. 


FORTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Mr. Schiff stipulated that the Library 
should appoint “a specially qualified person, 
not a mere cataloguer but a real Hebrew 
scholar and bibliographer who would in his 
person as well as through the collection 
worthily represent Jewish scholarship on the 
staff of the Library of Congress.” 

The man selected to fill the position was 
Dr. Israel Schapiro, at the time only 30 years 
old. 

The Hebraica alone now totals more than 
40,000 volumes, including many incunabula 
and rare editions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The Semitic division also 
has thousands of volumes in other Semitic 
languages 

Dr. Schapiro has written several learned 
works on Hebrew literature and numerous 
bibliographical studies in English and He- 
brew. He possesses traditional learning and 
worldly education of a high caliber. In dis- 
cussing the wholesale destruction of his co- 
religionists in Europe, Dr. Schapiro expressed 
to the writer the following thought: 

“It was not political ideas which made pos- 
sible the uninterrupted existence of the Jew- 
ish people for nearly 4,000 years, but our re- 
ligious and cultural attainments and contri- 
butions to civilization. Continued cultural 
development of our people will mean inevi- 
table survival after the present holocaust.” 

In addition to his duties at the Library, Dr. 
Schapiro was professor of Hebrew literature 
and history at George Washington Univer- 
sity from 1916 to 1927. He has engaged in 
journalistic activities in five languages. 

ENRICHED CULTURE 

The Semitic division became, under Dr. 
Schapiro, a rich cultural source for modern 
students of theology, philosophy, history, nat- 
ural sciences, archaeology, and other branches 
of learning. In recent days, due to the re- 
vival of religious persecution abroad, the Se- 
mitic division is constantly asked to provide 
pertient information for Congress, the Fed- 
eral agencies, and others. 

Consequently, while Nazi Germany was de- 
stroying culture, the Semitic division has 
proved by its continued growth that in a de- 
mocracy the pen is mightier and more en- 
during than the sword. 

This country will doubly appreciate the ac- 
complishments of Dr. Schapiro. It will ap- 
preciate his zeal and untiring efforts in col- 
lecting the literary treasures and cultural 
heritage of an ancient people, and it will ap- 
preciate the fact that he was instrumental in 
enriching American culture and civilization. 


Farmers Reject Subsidy Bribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a very recent meeting of the Rock 
County Farm Bureau Federation that or- 
ganization objected strenuously to bribes 
of any kind, and unanimously resolved 
that all subsidies should be abolished. 
More than 550 members present at the 
meeting were in complete agreement on 
this subject. 
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It was pointed out that subsidies a 
inflationary to large groups of consume; 
which ultimately leads to inflationa) 
spirals. The Government’s practice « 
paying subsidies on milk was round 
condemned. Mr. Henry Wieland, pres; 
dent, asserted that the farmer today 
a very prosperous individual and h 
needs no special assistance from th 
Government to produce. He criticiz 
this form of subsidy as a bribe to ke: 
the retail price of milk down 

Another resolution, called the creed « 
the American farmer, stated: 

We will not strike, we will not slow up p: 
duction, we will not follow selfish, graspi 
power-loving leaders. As farmers we 
continue to support only programs and p 
cies based on the welfare of the Nation ;: 
its people. 


Mr. Speaker what a relief it is to hay 
real American farmers speak out in th 
fashion. They ask for nothing except 
the right to produce as best they can 
They want no money “hand-outs;” they 
only want fair prices in the market 
places. The loyal and patriotic farm 
can and will produce without Govern 
ment interference. We have his promi 
Mr. Speaker, that the welfare of his coun 
try is foremost and we can rely on it. 

The Rock County Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation is entitled to our commendation, 
Mr. Speaker, for its frank and fearle 
statement. Under this kind of leade: 
ship, the American way of life is securs 


The Soldier Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID J. WARD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has had under consideration for several 
days two measures to provide voting fa- 
cilities for our armed forces. 

One of the bills, the so-called State 
rights bill, was reported by the commit- 
tee, and the other was known as the 
Worley Federal bill, which conformed to 
the Lucas-Green bill in the Senate. I 
voted for the Federal bill, which was 
defeated by a record vote of 168 for, 
and 224 against, on a motion to recom- 
mit and substitute it for the committee 
bill. Rather than oppose any measure 
to provide voting facilities for our armed 
forces, I voted for passage of the State 
rights bill, the only bill then left to b 
considered by the House. 

The Federal ballot substitute would 
have made it possible for our service- 
men and servicewomen to receive 
much more simplified ballot, with much 
less time and expense to the Army and 
Navy in getting the ballots to and from 
our armed forces overseas, and with 
greater assurance that all the members 
of the armed forces would be reached. 

Foremost in my thought is the win- 
ning of the war and having our boys 
returned home as quickly and in a 














arly perfect condition as possible. 
However, while they are in the service 

f their country, they must not be de- 

ived of the right to have a voice in 
ir Government, and my desire is that 
y may be permitted to vote in our 
tions by as direct and simplified a 

thod as possible. 

I sincerely trust that the conferees of 
House and the Senate will so modify 
legislation as to write into the bill 
visions for a Federal ballot, or some 
re simplified method of voting than 
t provided in the State rights bill. 

I also trust that when the members 

Maryland Legislature are called 
» session to amend the Maryland 
te law to conform to the Federal law, 
y will have in mind continuation of 
legislation for some time after the 

nds, in order to provide voting fa- 
cilities for those servicemen and service- 
women who may be retained in the 
rmed forces in the States or overseas, 
as complete mustering-out of our armed 
rees will, in all probability, not be ac- 
complished for some time after the end 
of the war. 


the 





Whence These Powers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


COLMER. Mr. Speaker, last 
the House, by a substantial ma- 
jority, passed the Rankin-Eastland bill 
to facilitate, so far as possible under the 
Constitution and the laws of the States, 
the voting by our members of the armed 
forces. There is considerable agitation 
in the country over this question. There 
are two schools of thought. The propo- 
nents of one of these contend that the 
right of franchise of these boys absent 
from their respective homes is so para- 
mount that they should be permitted to 
cast their votes under a Federal ballot, 
notwithstanding certain fundamental, 
constitutional provisions. The oppo- 
nents of that view believe that the right 
to exercise the franchise is so sacred that 

must be safeguarded from even this 
expediency. But paramount over every- 
thing else is the fact that the Congress 
does not have the right to override the 
Constitution. 

We have always believed that a grate- 
ful American people desire to see that 
our boys who are making the sacrifices in 
his war should have preferred treat- 
nent at the hands of the American 
eople, including the right of franchise. 
Ve desire to facilitate their opportunity 
o vote as much as is constitutionally 
ossible. But we also believe that it is 
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he politicians and not the soldiers who 
are so much exercised about this matter. 
Our thought is that if the Congress were 
to consult the soldiers about what they 
desire above everything else, the answer 
would be to stop these strikes and un- 
wcrranted interferences with our war 


production on the home front and thus 
hasten the end of the war and the happy 
day when they may return to their 
homes. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith an editorial written by the 
Honorable George P. Money, editor of 
the Gulfport-Biloxi Daily Herald, and 
himself the son of a former United States 
Senator from Mississippi. The editorial 
follows: 

WHFNCE THESE POWERS? 

It seems that proponents of the bill pend- 
ing in Congress to conceive, consider, draw 
up, and pass a Federal law to allow absent 
soldiers to vote, are saying that Congress has 
the power to confer the right to vote. That is 
something new, and while nobody wants de- 
liberately to deprive of a vote any soldier, 
qualified under the law of his State to vote, 
it is a strange s ght to see men representing 
their States make a law (vote for a law) 
which they could not make in their own 
States. Representatives cannot confer con- 
stitutional jurisdiction on Congress. It is not 
a matter of what they “want” to do, nor how 
“right and just” it may appear. Who made 
the National Government? Who made it a 
government of limited powers? Who made 
the Constitution? Who or what made power 
can amend it? 

The opponents of the bill are concerned 
about and believe in the rights, power, and 
sovereignty of the States. Apparently the 
advocates of the bill—some, at least—are in- 
terested only in the vote for President and 
care not a whit about the State offices, or 
whether a soldier is qualified under the law 
of his parent State, or not. All that matters 
is to get the soldiers’ vote, though if some of 
those soldiers were now in their States they 
would not be qualified to vote at all. 

There is another motive, but we shall not 
discuss it, for it is highly sectional—and you 
know the President several timres has Said 
that there should be no politics during the 
war. Remember? 

Whence come these franchise powers of 
Congress? 

A vastly important structural, fundamen- 
tal principle is involved here—but some shut 
their eyes to it. 





Radio Address to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
over Station WNBF. on February 5, 1944: 


Dear friends of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, it is with pleasure and 
satisfaction that I return to the air and am 
able once more to address you in this man- 
ner. I am especially grateful to my charming 
sponsors; the officers and members of the 
Hall Furlough Clubs, for making this time 
available to me. 

I want to take this occasion to assure them 
and the thousands of wives, parents, and 
relatives of the fighting heroes of the South- 
ern Tier, that I will continue to the best of 
my ability to look after their welfare in the 
Nation’s Capital. In these broadcasts, I will 
endeavor each week to bring to you folks 
back home as accurate a picture as possible 
of the fast-moving Washington scenes. 
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A few days ago, the country heard with 
profound shock the amazing stories of Jap- 
anese atrocities. All over America, our people 
received this news with extreme horror 

I have this to say of such abominable 
treatment of our beloved sons. I have the 
greatest faith that a just God will mete out 
swift punishment to th Jap barbarians 
as did the Lord of Israel to the enemies of 
His people 

“Vengeance is mine,’ saith the Lord.” 

At this moment, there are printed 
in pamphlet form accurate accounts of Jap- 
anese outrages upon our captured soldiers 
in the Philippines. If any of you listeners 
would like copies of this complete account 
of the atrocities, write me in Washington 
and I will be glad to send them to you as soon 
as they are ready. 

Not long ago, spurred to action by letters 
from both soldiers and civilians I introduced 
in the House the following resolution: 

Whereas the men and women in our armed 
forces are being charged unreasonably high 
rates for food on railroad trains while travel- 
ing; and 

Whereas 





being 






these patriotic soldiers, 


sailors, 


and marines cannot afford to pay high prices 
for their meals; and 
Whereas special consideration should be 


made by the railroads for these men and 
women who are sacrificing so much for their 
country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress request the rail- 
roads of our Nation to lower food rates in 
their dining cars to service men and women 
and reestablish these existing 


rates at pop- 

ular restaurant prices. 
The mail from home is pourir into my 
Washington office I am frank to say Il 
cannot answer it as fast as it comes in. This 


does not mean I don't welcome your letters 
I am always glad to hear from you. I am 
always glad to serve you especially if you 
request information about your boys or want 
to obtain your allotments. Remember, I 
like to have your reactions because they are 
helpful to me in these troublous days 

According to my information, the Hall 
Furlough Clubs are growing. This is pleasing 
to me. I hope these clubs will be formed in 
every city ward and district in Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott efforts 
and objectives are mest commendable. We 
should have these clubs on the home front 
to boost morale. 

Members of the Hall 
salute you 


Their 


Furlough Clubs, I 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 


Raymond A. Fitzgerald, of Cambridge, 
Mass.: 


The complete Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress should strenuously 01 e the 
Green-Lucas bill now before Coneress o1 y 
similar bill which seeks to erect a Feder 
voting structure in plain contravention of 
the United States Constitution, as well 
certain State constitutions, and which at best 
permits Mr. Soldier to vote o rP ent, 
Vice President, and Membe fc 

However, they should be pr red with an 
immediate plan which is f¢ ble, simple, con- 
stitutional, and which gives Mr. Soldier a 
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right to exercise his complete franchise from 
President down to keeper of the pound 

The FitzGerald plan (if you will) proposes 
voting by proxy, which Massachusetts already 
permits in the case of blindness or other 
physical Cisability, pursuant to general laws, 
chapter 54, section 79, which provides that 
anyone by reason of “blindness or other phys- 
ical disability, he is unable to prepare his bal- 
lot or register his vote upon a voting machine 
shall be assisted in such marking or 
tering by any 
designate,” an absolutely clear-cut 
of voting by proxy because it is 

yus that the blind man does not mark 

nor does he operate the voting 

for physical disability) 

clear from the above that 

achusetts permits someone other than 

voter to actually mark the bailot or oper- 

ite the voting machine and this, mind you, 

with the imprimatur of the legislature 

through the general laws, which is tanta- 

mount to saying that such a legislative man- 

date does no violence to the Massachusetts 

Constitution. No doubt each of the 47 other 

States has similar provisions for the blind 
and physically disabled 

It follows: The general court in 5 minutes 
can expand the above general laws, chapter 
54, section 79, after the words “blindness or 
other physical disability” by the addition of 
the words “absent by reason of service in the 
armed forces of the United States”; and by 
adding at the end of said section the words, 
“Provided, however, That the person desig- 
nated by a voter who is absent by reason of 
service in the armed forces shall present an 
approved proxy signed bv said absent voter to 
the election officer at the voting precinct in 
which the absentee soldier is registered on 
election day.” 

The above is so simple, direct, feasible, pos- 
sible, logical, and constitutional that objec- 
tions, in my Opinion, can only be the same 
which were shot at the Ruml plan by Mor- 
genthau and others: 

1. The objectors did not originate the plan; 

2. Its sheer simplicity baffies certain per- 
sons who will believe that it lacks merit be- 
cause of the absence of complicated techni- 
calities 

The United States Constitution provides 
specifically that the President, Vice President, 
and Members of Congress are to be elected by 
the people of the several States and, of course, 
it is perfectly clear that the numerous State 
officers from Governor down are chosen by 
the votes of the people of the several States, 

When the President requests 


regis- 


example 
perfectly 


perfectly 


and urges 


Members of Congress to “stand up and be 
counted” on a bill such as the Green-Lucas 
bill, he cannot really believe that their re- 


fusal indicates indifference to the soldiers’ 
chances of voting. It is much more likely 
that their refusal is motivated by constitu- 
tional qualms and the knowledge that Mr 
Soldier can exercise his complete franchise if 
he (Mr. President) and they (Congress) will 
get down to business and do the right thing. 
It may well be that Members of Congress 

lieve that if this audacious usurpation is 
permitted, thereby robbing the States and the 
voters therein (including the soldiers) of 
their constitutional right to have their votes 
cast for all candidates we may see the day 
(and not far distant) that the States may be 
forced to stage a terrific battle to recover 
the rights secured by our founding fathers 
when they adopted the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Therefore, I suggest that if the President 
and Congress are in dead earnest in their de- 
sire that Mr. Soldier exercises his complete 
right next November, they can do so by im- 
mediately preparing, printing, and distribut- 
ing 11,000,000 official proxies (small size for 
insertion in ordinary envelopes) to the 64 
fighting fronts and camps. Immediately 
thereafter, the 48 State legislatures could 
meet to validate the use of said proxies, 


Mr. Soldier can then obtain a proxy from 
his commanding officer on application by 
signing his name and correct voting address 
thereon in the presence of the commanding 
officer who then stamps or countersigns the 
same. Mr. Soldier then mails the same to 
his father, mother, wife, brother, sister, or 
trusted friend at home. Certainly he can de- 
pend that such proxy will bé voted by them 
as accurately and as honestly as in the case 
of the blind man who, in many cases, enlists 
the aid of an unknown precinct officer. 

In the extraordinary case that the soldier 
has no one to delegate back home, he may 
state that he wishes the actual ballot and pro- 
vision can be made for the same, as now 
contemplated in the pending bills. However, 
such cases may not amount to 1 or 2 per- 
cent and, in any event, Mr. Soldier can ex- 
ercise his complete franchise by his elec- 
tion to (1) use the proxy, or, (2) he may 
receive the actual ballot 

The above plan obviates the necessity of 
any change of voting dates—the primaries 
and elections in the 48 States are con- 
ducted as usual—the machinery is simple— 
there is no extra burden on the mails— 
there is no tampering with the Constitu- 
tion—there is no erection of a brand new 
Federal voting structure or Federal ballot 
commission—and, most important, Mr. Sol- 
dier can vote himself in full or have his 
complete vote cast by the holder of the 
proxy in whom he has implicit trust. 

Finally, if the powers in Washington insist 
upon jamming through improper legislation, 
I believe that the State of Massachusetts 
should announce to the rest of the country, 
“You do as you please. We in Massachusetts 
have the legislative machinery, backed by 
the Constitution, to provide soldier votes 
by proxy. We are going to do just that if 
we have to distribute our proxies to the 
fighting fronts. If you insist on forcing an 
improver Federal structure, which, at best, 
denies Mr. Soldier a tremendous portion of 
his voting right, we intend to conduct cur 
election, as we alwayS have, under our con- 
stitution and our general laws.” 

Mr. Christopher I. FitzGerald, of Milton, 
Mass., collaborated and concurs with me on 
the above; hence, the title “FitzGerald Plan.” 


Peace Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address delivered by me at 
Temple Rodelph-Sholem, New York City, 
February 6, 1944: 


When the war drum beats, the Bill of 
Rights somewhat retreats. Granting the ne- 
cessity, most of us agree that it is essential 
that public opinion remain free and untram- 
meled, but only to whatever degree may be 
compatible with national safety. No patriotic 
American would be willing to give aid and 
comfort to our enemies, directly or indirectly. 
Freedom of expression, in press and book, 
from pulpit and platform, over the radio, in 
the theater and the cinema—is ever the van- 
guard of freedom—even during war. The 
torch of this freedom may not burn so bright- 
ly during the perilous days of war, but burn 
it must. It is our duty to maintain the flame 
at all times. There should be no blinders 
upon our eyes, no plugs in our ears. Recog- 
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nizing our rights, we must likewise thou 
realize that in times of crisis and decisj 
such rights carry grave  responsibiliti 
Thomas Paine has said, “Those who expect 
reap the blessings of freedom must unde 
the fatigue of supporting it.” 

The late Justice Holmes, an ardent ad 
cate of individual rights, has counseled t 
no one, in the name of free speech, should 
entitled to cry, “Fire! Fire!” in a crowd 
auditorium. No one should be permitted 
liberty of creating such panic, with its ; 
tendant death and destruction. 

This freedom of speech, which we so z 
Ously guard, has presented us with a 
serious problem. We are now confron 
with a group of self-appointed so-called pe 
arbitrators. 

Permit me the liberty of a confession 
the risk of being considered calloused 
impatient, I must admit that I find it 
difficult, at times, to suffer fools gladly 
am infuriated by the irresponsible muddli: 
of the “Peace Now” movement. 

These shoddy remnants of the lunat 
fringe are seeking to lead the world into 
abyss of anarchy and self-destruction. They 
apparently would not shudder if we we: 
sucked into the whirlpool of political 
moral suicide. They seem utterly devoid 
any semblance of historical perspectiv: 
Their’s is a revival of medieval fanati 
Their outrageous plans are well laid. The 
backstairs busybodies have come around 
the front door. What lies behind their n 
neuvers? 

If fools, bunglers, and lunatics were t! 
only adherents of peace now, I would not | 
tco greatly perturbed. 

But there are cunning and skillful leader 
that make the movement so danger 
Meanwhile, Goebbels and Goering laugh | 
Cheshire cats. 

They have selected as their chairman 
chief strategist Dr. George W. Hartmar 
visiting professor of Psychology at Harvard 
and a frequent candidate for public office o1 
the Socialist ticket. 

The managing executive is acknowledged 
to be one Bessie Simon, a former Gover 
ment employee and Washington office m 
ager of the supposedly defunct America F 
Committee. She is credited with wide s 
and political contacts. 

Bundists, the America First alumni, t 
Coughlinites, isolationist public-office h« 
ers, the disgruntled and variegated cra 
pots, withering with hate of their fello 
man, have sought to hop on the band w: 
of “peace now.” Many of the names can be 
found in Under Cover. Collectively, they 
anti-Roosevelt—but to excess. Reports 
dicate that they are hopeful of backing a Re 
p.blican Presidential candidate, if they c 
not gain enough strength to put a tick« 
their own in the field. They have so 
the aid of influential men and women 
veritable network of agents has been ¢ 
tablished by them in most of the princi 
cities in the country. The prospects ha 
been canvassed and the program determin«s 
Large numbers of Federal employees we 
classified as to their interest and the nature 
of their possible contribution. The time h 
come when our camplacency must end. 
righteous indignation demands acts of r¢ 
pression and suppression against these sa} 
pers and defilers of our democracy. 

They not only lack restraint but even d 
crimination. There is evidence of a com- 
munication to a Nazi held on Ellis Island 
Same was intercepted and read, in part 
follows: “We do not know how long you w 
be in Ellis Island or whether you are free 
to come and go from there, but if you are 
free, we should like to have you come to ou! 
meeting on December 30.” 

In a spell-binding speech at Carnegie Hall 
last December 30, Hartmann stated: “The 
‘peace now’ movement holds that the Ger- 
mans and Japanese are no better but also 











worse than the British and the Amer- 

ns “One of our main jobs ts to show 
,mericans that they can have either victory 

uce—they cannot have both.” “We are 

e to create doubt in the minds of those 

10 would keep on fighting.” “To win the 

is the surest way to lose the peace.” 
These words border upon sedition, if not 
nD rse. 

Their audacity is so monstrous, they would 

g democracy on a gibbet. They rear 

‘fiantly in these historical moments of de- 

cision We must not be deceived. These 
ple are not working for peace. They 

would surrender this country to a triumph 

f Nazism and Fascism in all their multi- 
ious forms. 

Have they forgotten that Mein Kampf, 

devil's blue print for the world of to- 
morrow, has, by government fiat, supplanted 
tre Bible in the home of every German today? 
That the Star of David has been relegated 
to a symbol of public degradation and op- 
probium? That the distortions of the swas- 
ika have replaced the rugged simplicity of 
cross? Yes; these Hartmanns and 
Simons—agents provocateurs—would have 

; bend knee to the responsible jackal. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes frequently in- 
dulged his penchant for varadox and he 
ntended to amuse us with this one. “Give 
us the luxuries of life and we will dispense 
with the necessities,” said he. However, an 
egg is still an egg. “Peace Now” would have 
us exchange the soft circumstance of a ces- 

tion of hostilities for the bedrock of fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Now, the immediate problem is—what rein 
shall we give these malefactors? How far 
shall we let them abuse freedom of speech, 
freedom of press. and the right of peaceful 
assemblage? 

They demand these liberties. When we 
check-rein their excesses, they yell like stuck 
pigs. They invoke the very freedom they 
would destroy. 

One is reminded of the old caution— 
“They will enlarge this hole in the wall of 
liberty until they have brought the whole 
structure down, crashing to the earth, and 
the army of the despot will march in through 
the breach and storm the last citadel of 
liberty.” 

From their activities to date, one is led to 
the conclusion that “Peace Now” seeks to 
serve as @& magnet for mobs. There is a 
rational goal—which they would irrationally 
achieve. 

Fortunately, experience has taught us the 
lack of wisdom predominating in these dissi- 
dent groups. They would have us believe the 
salt of the earth no longer gives taste to the 
substance with which it is mixed. 

With intense and misplaced emphasis, they 
would persuade us that they are elaborately 
id. However, we know that conclusions 
are true only if premises are true. They have 
blundered in their deductions. But America 
will not be deceived. America must turn out 
these rascals. “Peace Now” is “Defeat Now.” 

There is no compromise between right and 
wrong. Either we are right or Hitler is. A 
negotiated peace now involves compromise. 
“Peace Now’ means compromise. The lines 
are clearly drawn. This is a war between 
fascism and democracy. Democracy is gov- 
ernment by reason and persuasion. Fascism 
is the very antithesis. It is government by 
force. If democracy has outlived its useful- 
ness, then slavery is the only alternative. 
Any compromise between the two ideologies 
would produce some bastard form of govern- 
ment, and to many of us unthinkable, if not 
unpredictable. Yet “Peace Now” means just 
that. This is not only unwise; it is danger- 
ous. It is tragic. 

“Peace Now” means acceptance in some 
form of Hitler's racial theory, at least in part. 
Hitler has announced that all Germans, 
Nordics, and Aryans are the herrenvolk (mas- 


we 


ne 


hie 
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ters) and all others the sklavenvolk (slaves). 
Can anyone in his right mind, with our tra- 
dition, accept such a notion? Can we picture 
ourselves even as part slave to a part German 
or part Nordic or part Aryan master? 

This agument may seem superficial, yet if 
we carefully analyze the “Peace Now” move- 
ment, it adds up to meeting Hitler at least 
halfway. 

Then we run our eye down the long list 
of differences between us—social, political, 
religious, racial, military, economic. If we 
are to have Peace Now, we must resolve them, 
What principies and theories on Hitler's list 
must we accept and what reject? If there is 
to be no military victory, Peace Now to be 
successful must contain so much give and 
so much take. Shall we accept the Nazi's 
racial ideas and reject his religious tenets? 
Shall Hitler be permitted to remain dictator? 
Shall Himmler still pillage and plunder and 
graft with his Gestapo? Shall Goering con- 
tinue to possess and enjoy the art treasures 
stolen out of Rome, Paris, and The Hague? 

Peace Now means appeasement of the Reich 
and Fascists everywhere—a policy that has 
failed us so far wherever we tried it—in 
Japan, Vichy France. In common parlance, 
it would catch us with our hair down. 
Fascists are still in power in the Argentine, 


in Bolivia, notoriously in Spain. We have 
Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio in Italy. 


Otto von Hapsburg (who knows where) 
drooling in anticipation of a return to Aus- 
tria. Carol of Romania does his daily dozen 
of political handsprings to distract us from 
our contemplation of his immediate past 
We have not disposed of these papier m&ché 
monarchs. In a _ negotiated peace, they 
would be the glamor boys of Europe. There 
would be plenty of empty thrones and a 
plethora of grasping aspirants. We might 
have no choice but to place Otto on some 
sort of Austro-Hungarian dais. Carol might 
be reinstated in the Romanian citadel. Don 
Juan might be rushed from seclusion in Aus- 
tria to the Spanish throne, with El Caudillo 
attemapting to act out the role of a modern 
Bismarck. Shall Hitler force us to allow 
these guttersnipes to drive a coach-and-six 
through statutes and rules of decency and 
honor? 

Peace Now would have wus cringe 
cowards and tremble. It is raising the white 
flag of surrender. Such appeasement is al- 
ways interpreted as fear of the one appeased. 
We would earn only disrespect and scorn for 
our pains. There is an old saying in the 
Far East, “Appease a rascal as you will, he 
was and is a rascal still.” 

This inner menace of reaction would have 
us think the “four freedoms” and the Atlantic 
Charter are the bunk. With the twists and 
turns of evasive falsehoods, they portray us 
as saps and dupes and that Roosevelt and 
the Congress have succumbed to war phobia. 
We are suckers to support the war any 
longer. Why pay any income tax? Let us 
stage a sit-down strike against Trading 
With the Enemy Act, the U. N. R. R. A,, 
the Economic Warfare Administration. Let 
us debunk the O. P. A. and tear up our ration 
coupons. Let's deal in the black market 
by way of reprisal against the war mongers. 
We must do all in our power to increase the 
spiral of inflation, encourage strikes, sow 
discord, create panic, bring the Government 
crashing down on our heads. The strong 
man on horseback, the new Schicklegruber, 
will be inevitable. He will gladly bring 
order out of chaos. 

That will be the end of the journey if we 
follow the path of the Peace Nowers. There 
are the way stations along the fatal road. 

Peace Now revives memories of the in- 
famous Cliveden set who sought to persuade 
Hitler and Chamberlain to come to terms. 
We recall Chamberlain's triumphant return 
to London, his waving aloft at the welcoming 
throng the Munich Pact. “Peace in our 
time,” he assured us. He lived to see the 


like 
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results of his sorry mission prove 
foulest compromise of them all Neville's 
umbrella gave him protection from the ele- 
ments, but the Munich Pact did not protect 
either him, Lord Halifax, or Lady Astor, sup- 


posedly secure at Cliveden, from the air- 
borne wrath of Hitler’s luftwaffe ‘Peace 
in our time” brought the tragic climax of 


death ancd destruction to every inhabitant of 
England's tight little isle. 

Such a genuine fiasco recent in the 
minds of all of us, should silence these grim 
organ grinders of insipid and senseless tunes 
It is a discordant jangle that tears at our 
nerves and makes us “edgy.” 

Naturally they make no reference whatso- 
ever to the extreme plight of the Jews in 
Europe. What would be their fate as a result 
of “Peace Now’? They are not as yet liber- 
ated. They are still scattered, homeless, and 
suffering. In any negotiated peace now, 
Hitler would certainly have more than a little 
to say. His extreme venom against the Jews 
would force him to demand a continuance of 
his vengence. Will he be permitted to con- 
tinue to make Europe “Judenrein"? What 
about Jews bereft of home, hearth, jobs, prop- 
erty, business, possession—will they be re- 
patriated? When the unlawful possessors of 
their properties return their spoils, will there 
be new festering of antisemitism? 
These problems, unsolved, bristle with dif- 
ficulties. What of the thousands of Jews 
held in concentration camps such as Dachau, 
Transmistara, and Oranienburg? Must they 
remain there? What of similar camps in 
Bulgaria, Poland, France, Spain, Italy, etc.? 

Peace Now? Will England join with Hitler 
and stoutly insist upon the maintenance of 
the crue] White Paper. barring the Jews from 
their cherished homeland and confounding 
their problems a thousandfold? 

Palestine is the only place on earth where 
the Jew is not unwanted 


sO 


sores 


Hitler would stamp in rage against Pal- 
estine as a national homeland for Jews It 
would have to be sold down the river. He 


would screech insanely reminded of a 
Balfour declaration. The Grand Mufti at 
Jerusalem, now the Arab intelligence center 
for the Axis in Berlin, would doubtless become 
the Gauleiter of Jerusalem. He would be 
aided and abetted by another Judea phobe, 
King Ibn Saud of Arabia. Both are endowed 
with the moral scruples of a tiger. Between 
them the whole Near East and Middle East 
would become Judenrein 

Yes, Peace Now would mean surrender 
Jewry to der Fuehrer in all respects 

The whole world—America and the British 
Dominions—all are not without guilt for the 
failure to give havens of rescue to the Jew. 
Peace Now would keep that guilt at the 
sticking point. There could be no change 
of heart. 

Many interesting have been 
made that the oppressed Jews be colonized 
in various parts of the world including Brit- 
ish Dominions, like New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada How fruitful were these suggestions 
is revealed by the attitude tersely explained 
by the statement of the Australian represen- 
tative at the Evian Conference for Refugees, 
“Gentlemen, we in Australia have no racial 
problem, Thank God, and we do not intend 
to have one started.” That summation 
brilliant in its brevity, finality, and tra 
It foretells what would happen at any peace 


if 


of 


suggestions 


is 


vedy 


conference if the Peace Now-ers have their 
way. What answer would be given to the 
hands of the driven Jew, knccking at closed 
doors? Only anti-Semites wou'd give the 
answer 

If Peace Now-ers prevailed, the Presi- 
dent’s War Refugee Board—now holding out 
at long last at least a vision of mercy and 
rescue for the race of the prophets—would be 
imperilled. Hitler would have none of it, 
He would, at the peace table of the Peace 
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Now-ers say 
where—"Let 


to the Jews se 
the Jews go 


king haven any- 

elsewhere’’—in 
mocking parallel to “Let them eat cake.” 
Hitler would let loose all his bestial wrath 
upon the 4,000,000 Jews remaining in Festung 
Europa. 

Thus, we Jews have much at stake. We 
must especially do all in our power to detect, 
to scotch and destroy these nests of sedition 
and intrigue built by those of the Peace Now 
movement 

At any peace table now—before the decisive 
defeat of Hitler on the field of battle—the 
many pressing Jewish problems would not 
only be unsolved, they would be even more 
aggravated. Despite the maledications of 
mal y statesmen in their animadversions 
against Hitler, upon the excuse of the neces- 
sity for assuming a realistic and pragmatic 
attitude, they would make concessions to 
Hitler. The Jew, as a race, is the most en- 
feebled in Europe. Their strength has been 
maliciously sapped. They cannot retaliate. 
It would be the work of a moment to toss 
them to Hitler's waiting wolves. Uncondi- 
tional surrender is the only acceptable an- 
Swer. 

Further, can one imagine what Stalin says 
of Peace Now? 

The avowed purpose of Peace Now is to dis- 
courage Americans from continuing the 
struggle. They deprecate our war alms. 
They try to smother the spirit of patriotism 
and lessen the ardor of those united in their 
work for victory. They seek to sabotage the 
desire in the heart of each one of us to crush 
Hitler and Hirohito. They are relentless and 
perverse in their efforts to undermine the 
morale of the Nation, hoping to entice into 
their deplorable movement all people every- 
where. Letters have been written to polit- 
ical prisoners now in concentration camps 
in the United States. We are already having 
great trouble with many of these renegades 
behind stockades. Hartmann’s letters do 


much to preserve the tendency to riot and 


disturbance. 

As far as I am concerned, they have gone 
entirely too far by merely organizing. Their 
insinuations create a lack of confidence in 
our Commander in Chief, in General Mar- 
shall, in General MacArthur, in General Eis- 
enhower, in any military and naval com- 
mander anywhere. I am firmly of the con- 
viction that the Department of Justice and 
F. B. I. can and should act. If they persist 
the military authorities should dog them 
and clamp down hard on them. 

Think what they must do to the minds 
and hearts of the mothers and wives of our 
men on the many fighting fronts. They 
approach them like confidence men, give 
them so much and the rest will be easy. 
They are incapable of the honest disclosure 
that there is no easy solution for a world in 
complete upheaval 

If this were not enough, they seek to drive 
a wedge between ourselves and our allies. 
They dig into their hatful of hateful and 
fictitious ideas and solemnly declare that the 
Germans and the Japs are not better but also 
no worse than the British and Americans. 
What effrontery to our honored dead. One 
is struck dumb by such insolence, partic- 
ularly now, when our ears still ring and our 
hearts are deep in grief over the recent dis- 
closures of the barbaric treatment accorded 
British and Americans by the Japs. 

Dr. Richard Brickner has referred to the 
collection of symptoms extant in Germany 
today as a definite form of paranoia. Every 
Asiatic authority has agreed that the modern 
Japanese are equally sadistic and deranged. 

Episodes like that in Kiev stick in the 
throat. There, as revealed by the New York 
Times and U. P. correspondents, the Germans 
machine-gunned some fifty to eighty thou- 
sand of Kiev'’s Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren in late September 1941. Two years 
later, when Kiev’s recapture by the Red Army 
£f£eemed imminent, the Germans forced their 


Russian prisoners of war to burn the un- 











buried bodies, completely destroying all evi- | 
dences of crime. 

At the concentration camp in Tremblinka 
in Poland death houses were set up for Jew- 
ish victims. They were stripped of all their 
clothes and were forced through the bitter 
cold to enter the portals of the death cham- 
ber. The floors were deliberately made slip- 
pery and smeared with chlorine that burned 
the flesh that touched it. When the huge 
chamber was piled high with humans, still 
more were hurled in on top of the first vic- 
tims and the chamber was then sealed. From 
the walls poured forth live steam of tremen- 
dous intensity of heat and force and the Jews 
were literally boiled to death. Witnesses 
speak of intense pain and suffering. Nor 
did horror end there. When the doors were 
opened the bodies were found to be practi- 
cally melted together into a solid mass. Blunt 
instruments had to be used to pry them 
apart. Jews were given this task, while other 
Jews were ordered to dig graves for the 
martyred. 

Yes, these “Peace-at-Any-Price-ers” would 
reward the barbarians responsible for these 
enormities. These peace-mongers would give 
Hitler and Hirohito that which they 650 
ardently crave in order to recoup their stag- 
gering losses on the field of battle. Perhaps 
they are so deluded is to think our enemies 
will leap into strait-jackets, alone and un- 
aided. They piously claim that the war was 
forced upon Germany and Japan. Don't 
they remember Pearl Harbor? Who made a 
bloody policy of lebensraum? What of Rot- 
terdam, Coventry, Warsaw, Lidice, and all 
the other cities and towns visited with sud- 
den death and wanton destruction? Are we 
to forgive and forget? 

The subhuman Hitler knows no law but 
the law of force. Only fire and sword will 
subdue him and his henchmen. Only triple 
reprisals now will prevent his carrying out 
the plans sponsored by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg 
and other brutes—to make the world 
“Judenrein,” establish the “Herrenvolk,” who 
will inhabit plenty of “lebensraum.” 

We were softies before. We removed the 
shackles from the first Reich too soon. The 
Prussian Junkers anc military caste emerged 
in Germany and used Hitler as a fulcrum 
to climb to power. .tence the new 30 years’ 
war. The present war is but a continuation 
of the last one. Only this time we must 
crush Nazidom and obliterate all trace of its 
fascism. 

Nazi Germany must be dismembered, dis- 
armed, and dismantled—and we must see 
to it that it remains dismembered, disarmed, 
and dismantled—for at least a generation. 
Otherwise, like Phoenix of old, Germany will 
arise a third time from her ashes. 

In times of acute national peril, there is 
immediate and constant danger. The Nazis 
and the Nipponese need not have planes soar- 
ing over our heads nor their artillery rattling 
at us from beachheads. But we can be im- 
periled by their agents, secretly working from 
within. There is a vigorous and active fifth 
column that extends from Maine to California 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Axis propaganda pours into the 
country from all sides. Lord Haw Haw and 
other Benedict Arnold broadcasters reach into 
every home, via the radio. We hear from 
the Falange that permeates South America, 
due to our wretched policy of appeasement. 

This, combined with the Peace Now move- 
ment, beyond a doubt, gives aid and comfort 
to our enemies. The propaganda emanating 
from the combination is identical in many 
instances. Goebbels must love it and I am 
sure it gives Hirohito cozy dreams. 

I believe our statutes are broad enough to 
cover their crimes but if there are no specific 
statutes, certainly the President has sweep- 
ing powers under the Second War Powers Act. 
He could readily empower the military 
authorities to clap these malefactcrs into 
military prison. Let’s get rid of them, bag 
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and baggage. Let’s have done 
incredible’ spectacle. 

As a further warning, Sigrid Schultz, in her 
new book, Germany Will Try It Again, gives 
many details of the story of how the Germa: 
secret general staff during the period of th» 
Weimar Republic deceived both the republi- 
can government and the outside world and 
maintained a skeleton military organization 
that was capable of rapid expansion after 
Hitler came into power. 

She also reports a soliloquy which, she 
says, she overhead Hitler deliver at an auto- 
mobile show which he was inspecting: 

“Strange that these machines and all the 
thousands of other machines in our factories 
should be changing the human character 
But they are. The man who drives his car at 
top speed has developed a totally new set of 
reflexes. He does not think any more before 
he makes a move—there is no time to think 
For his own safety he must react with light- 
ninglike speed. Therefore, he must act auto- 
matically, almost like a machine. A good part 
of his energy goes into automatic reflexes in- 
stead of into thought. That is why in our 
day and age the number of people who think 
for themselves is dwindling.” 

This is a neat trap but one which I am 
confident that our loyal, red-blocded 
intelligent Americans will very neatly side- 
step. 

Information poured out of Europe from all 
sides concerning the atrocities committed by 
Germany in the many invaded countries. If 
one were inside Germany during these east- 
ern campaigns all one had to do would be to 
go to one of the railroad stations and lounge 
around in the waiting rooms. The Black 
Guards, arriving from or leaving for the front 
described with undisguised joy how they had 
locked Poles and Jews into cellars. They fur- 
ther highlighted these stories by describing 
how windows and doors were left open, onl; 
for the purpose of throwing through them the 
demolishing hand grenades. 

However, these Black Guards were not the 
only Germans rejoicing at the suffering of 
Poles, both Jew and Gentile. There were, of 
course, previews of the first official news ree! 
of the war arranged at the Propaganda Min- 
istry for the benefit of foreign correspondents 
and others. The squeals and shouts of de- 
light from high-ranking German officials at 
the sight of these anguished Polish prisoners 
was really unbelievable. Later, there news 
reels were shown in the public theaters 
The same images of unhappy Jews and Poles 
were flashed on the screen, poor, hapless 
humans, terrified at their fate. The re- 
sponse was immediate—shrieks of laughter 
and other evidences of great amusement 
Apparently, it occurred to none of the on- 
lookers to ponder how he would look if con- 
fronted with similar horror. 

Shall all our protests against the sadism 
of the Nipponese and the Nazis be for 
nought? 

Shall our clamoring to high heaven for 
punishment and retribution take on the as- 
pects of the tale of an idiot, all sound and 
fury and signifying nothing? 

Indeed, our shibboleth and final answer 
shall remain “Unconditional surrende! 
Then, and only then, can the world live in 
Rodeph Sholom—house of peace. 

Peace Now would have us live in an at- 
mosphere of distrust and pessimism, typical 
of the counterirritant. They would have 
us believe that they are as pragmatic as 
William James, yet we know they are as 
pessimistic as Schopenhauer. 

Our task may be difficult, but it is obvious. 
We must continue to generate a solid and 
colossal conviction in the integrity of ou! 
struggle. We must not permit disguised 
isolationists, rabble rousers, racial and re- 
ligious bigots to sap the vitality of our effort 
and loose the hurricane of doom upon us. 

To them we can and must say, “Truly, a 
generation of vipers.” 


With th 














Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GWYNNE, Mr. Speaker, an ex- 

cellent commentary on governmental 
iste and extravagance is contained in 
e following editorial in the January 19, 
44, issue of the Bremer County Inde- 
ndent, of Waverly, Iowa: 


D OLD FEDERAL AID—WE GET $100 A MONTH 
FOR FREE 
Wartime’s no time to gripe; wartime’s no 
to find fault. * * * 

it when the Federal Government shoves 

$100 in 1 month into the prosperous town of 

Waverly to pay for free milk which isn't 
ded, it’s time to take notice. 

A check for $100.20 was deposited by the 
Waverly schools in a Waverly bank Monday, 

it check representing the Federal aid on 

e local milk program for a single month. 

ere are very few children who are unable 

pay for the milk they drink at school here, 

d those few have always been cared for, and 

mply, by local organizations. They still 
could be. 

Yet the Federal Government came in last 
fall and said, “This program is ready. You 
are paying for it whether you use it or not. 

u better take it.” And the local schools 

kit * * ® for, after all, they had no 
chance to say whether or not the project was 

eded or whether it was even worthy. The 
whole thing was handled as a blanket affair. 

It's very possible that there are some areas 
where Federal aid for milk for children might 
be needed. But certainly that isn’t the case 
in most of the rural Midwest. The cost of 
such folly must be tremendous—multiply 
£100 by 4 or 5 months, and then multiply that 
by the number of schools who don’t need it, 
and you’d have enough for several people to 
retire on. 

Using Federal money to buy unneeded milk 
here is as silly as dipping into Uncle Sam's 
pocketbook to buy lime for the alfalfa fields 
in downtown New York. 


Mr. Speaker, the $100.20 check re- 
ferred to in the editorial is from a $50,- 
000,000 appropriation made by the Con- 
gress. Of course, this is all borrowed 
money. This appropriation will add an- 
other $50 000,000 to the rapidly growing 
public debt which will be the legacy of 
the next generation. Assuming that the 
school board receives a payment of 
$100.20 each month, it will receive in the 
9 months’ school year about $900. 
Based on population as compared to the 
national total the citizens of Waverly will 
find added to their Federal debt burden 
$1,520. It is not a profitable deal any 
way you look at it. 

However, that is not all of the story. 
Waverly is a thrifty and prosperous com- 
munity in the heart of the best dairy dis- 
trict in America. The average wealth 
and general welfare is much higher than 
that of the country generally. There- 
fore its share of the $50,000,000 debt will 
probably be considerably higher than 
$1,520. 

During the depression the Federal 
Government built up a vast organization 
to look after relief. Now the emergency 
is over. The Nation finds itself in a 





| 


great war which needs all of its resources 
and energy. Nevertheless, much of the 
Federal relief organization is being 
maintained. Such is the staying power 
of a bureau. The whole situation calls 
for congressional action, and that soon. 





Bellona Gets Mr. Lodge—Mr. Treadway 
Suggested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the most 
beloved man in political life in western 
Massachusetts today is Congressman 
ALLEN TOWNER TREADWAY, dean of the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation 
and ranking member of the great Ways 
and Means Committee. By his ability 
and sincerity of purpose displayed 
through a lifelong public career, he has 
gained the universal respect of the people 
of his State and Nation. Former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge followed Mr. 
TREADWAY as president of the senate in 
the General Court of Massachusetts. At 
that time President Coolidge expressed 
the hope that he could perform the 
duties of that high office as well as Mr. 
TreEADWAY had performed them. In 
Congress Mr. TREADWAyY has won the con- 
fidence of all his colleagues. One of the 
great newspapers of our State, the 
Springfield Republican, has suggested 
that our Governor appoint Mr. TrEaAp- 
way to the seat in the Senate made va- 
cant by the resignation of our junior 
Senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. its edi- 
torial pays a well-deserved tribute to our 
colleague, ALLEN TREADWAY, as well as to 
Senator Lodge. I am delighted to place 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a per- 
manent record: 

BELLONA GETS MR. LODGE—MR. TREADWAY 

SUGGESTED 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has finally 
yielded to his martial instincts in resigning 
his seat in the United States Senate in order 
to devote himself wholly to military service 
during the remaining period of the war. For 
at least a year he must have experienced an 
inward conflict over this question, especiaily 
since the President’s ruling that Members cf 
Congress must choose between legislative and 
military service. They could not do both. 

The Senator’s mctives will be applauded. 
To give up a seat in the United States Senate, 
with 5 years to serve in his present term, is a 
rare sacrifice. In considerirg Mr. Lodge's 
chances of ultimately scoring a comeback in 
public life, the great risk he is facing of 
never coming back cannot be ignored. It is 
true that a combat military career such as 
Mr. Lodge now seeks might prove in the post- 
war period a valuable political asset. But 
the present fact is that Mr. Lodge is sacri- 
ficing one of the most valuable prizes in 
public life for a gamble that could easily 
turn against him. Everyone will join in 
wishing for him the complete gratification of 
his military desires, rooted as they must be 
in his patriotism, and then a long career 
of usefulness whether in public or private 
life. 
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The Senator's service in the upper branch 
of Congress has been too short to win much 
distinction acclaim. But he has been 
laying the foundation for future influence 
and leadership by familiarizing himself with 
the business and parliamentar of 
that body. If the war should be ended by the 
summer of 1946, Mr. Lodge might 
position become Republican 
candidate for the seat now held by Senato: 
WALSH, who might not seek reelection at the 
age he would then have reached 

The immediate function of Governor Sal- 
tonstall is to name a successor to Senator 
Lodge, to serve the rest of this year, or until 
the voters of the Commonwealth in Novem- 
ber next car fill the office with someone of 
their own choice. It may be said that Mr 
Lodge’s sudden resignation precipitates a 
political crisis for the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts. The coming State campaign is 
much involved in the Gove! lution of 
problem. The next Republican State 
ticket’s composition depend Gover- 


nor’s course r’s own future 





or 


y procedure 
be in a 


strong to 






the 


nor’s s 
the 
s on the 
The Govert 
conspicuous in the picture 
Inevitably 


is 


it is suggested that the Gover- 


nor could resign his present office and 
through a prearrangement with Lieutenant 
Governor Cahill, obtain for himself the ap- 


pointment Mr. Lodge’s successor to serve 
the year ou Then Mr. Seltonstall, having 
of the office by appcintment from 
Governor Cahill, could be nominated |! 
party in the primary and seek a popular elec- 
tion to the Senate in November 
This pian is tempting, but in a sord 
Its execution would give Mr. Saltonstall an 


as 


possession 


pparent certainty in the Senate in place of 
a dubious prospect at the Chicago convention 
as a Presidential or Vice Presidential candl- 
date. Besides, it would enable him to escape 


being a candidate for Goverr 
while other Republicans are waiting patient- 
ly for their chance to rise on the escalator 
He could thus keep in the political swim and 


urth time 





remove the possibility of a retirement into 
private life, for a brief period, in case he 
should run for neither a State nor National 


office in the autumn 
The m¢ 





t practical objection to a resig 
tion by the Governor for the sake of security 
from his successor an appointment to the 
United States Senate, by an arrangement 
with Mr. Cahill, who would also be a bene- 
ficiary, is that this sort of a game always 
leaves a bad taste for the public to live with 


It is a game that has been played in some 
other States, yet never with conspicuously 
euccessful results. Our own belief that 
Governor Saltonstall is not the man to pro- 
mote his own political career by resorting to 
methods sure to arouse justified criticism. 
The appointment of Congressman TrEap- 
way to serve the balance of this year as Mr 
Lodge’s successor in the Senate seems to the 
Republican an appropriate and simp’e solu- 
tion of the Governor's problem. True, Mr. 
TREADWAY has announced that he would not 
seek renomination in the First District. But 
his reason for that step toward retirement 
would likewise remove him as a candidate to 
succeed himself in the Senate. He is now 
serving out his term as a Representative at 
Washington; he could serve in the Sen 
balance of this year as well as in the Hcu‘e 
Mr. Treapway has served in Congress some 
30 years, being now the dean of th a 
To crown his career 


is 


» the 


chusetts delegation 

with a term in the Senate, however brief 
would be a gracious act of the party he has 
served so long and faithfully. Hi ppoint- 
ment would not seriously embarrass the 
Republican minority in the Hceuse, in view 
of the fact that one vote would not matter 
much one way or the other. Ardh Pp} - 
ment would gratify western M ( ts 


especially Berkshire County, while le 
succession at the Nove f 
lican free-for-all, with Mr. Saltonstall v 
much in the lead. 
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Give Youth a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article which I wrote 
in September 1939, entitled “Give Youth 
a Chance.” This article was published 
in a national magazine. 

As chairman of the subcommittee in- 
vestigating juvenile delinquency in the 
District of Columbia, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
my views about the problem of juvenile 
delinquency are the same today as they 
were in 1939, only more serious, as the 
study of the subcommittee has shown. 

The future of America depends on the 
youth of today and it is therefore our 
duty to see to it that they are given the 
opportunity to become the kind of citi- 
zens we want them to be. 

What are you, as Members of the 
House of Representatives, doing to help 
our subconumittee solve this problem? 

The article referred to follows: 

What of America’s youth? In this day of 
commercial upheaval, with the people of the 
world apparently in a state of flux and eager 
to leap at each other’s throats, it is no won- 
der our young people are dazed and distrust- 
ful, uneasy as to what is in store for them. 
Just what, they ask themselves, has the world 
to offer them? 

Countless thousands of them finish schools 
only to find themselves with nothing to do, 
with no place in the commercial world. They 
are idle, have nothing worth while to moti- 
vate their daily existence; and an idle mind 
breeds mischief 

In a distressingly short span of time these 
juveniles commit some seemingly small, un- 
lawful act engendered by their idleness. This 
proves to be the starting point for careers 
that y end as habitual criminals. But 
there is a remedy for juvenile delinquency, 
a remedy that might almost be termed a 
specific 

That remedy is supervised activities. 

Playgrounds, yes, but carry the plan much 
further than that. There is no reason why 
this supervised activity plan could not em- 
brace far more than playground sports. 
There are many juveniles who haven't the 
knack of participation in specialized sports 
such as baseball, football, tennis, and other 
strenuous physical activities. They might be 
interested in quieter pursuits, such as stamp 
collecting, carpentry, weaving, or kindred 
hobbies 

These activities of mind and body should 
certain be supervised by paid experts. A 
set plan should be worked out and put into 
effect, improved upon by the trial and error 
method until it is standardized. These ac- 
tivities may well bridge the gap between idle- 
ness and the final finding of a life career on 
the part of the youth. There will be no 
need of worry about the development of 
secondary leadership. Even mass treatment 
such as this will bring out individual initia- 
tive. each case proving™to the others what 
ai opportunity can do. 

This work of reclaiming idle youth must 
be started early The youth of America 
must realize that we care, that we freely 
sumit they will be the bulwark of the Nation 
re of years from now. Juveniles must 


a C 





be weaned away from back alleys, water 
fronts, and corner gangs. They must be 
shown that they are wanted in the scheme 
of things. 

With regulated youth activity, the moral 
stamina for which America is justly proud 
inevitably will come. A vast improvement 
in national health and proper youth think- 
ing will be its priced byproducts 

Naturally, there will be cases of the incor- 
rigible youth. The juvenile court should 
have complete and sympathetic jurisdiction 
up to 18 years of age, perhaps longer. But 
regardless of the offense, the youth should 
be handle@ as an equal, with perhaps a gen- 
eral discussion with the juvenile’s planned 
activity supervisor present He should be 
asked for opinions, requested to pass on his 
own case and suggest individual treatment. 
In this manner he scon will consider him- 
self as being vitally concerned with his own 
welfare and gain confidence in what is being 
attempted in his behalf. 

If actual arrest is necessary because of 
incorrigibility, no youth should be thrown 
into contact with a habitual criminal 
When this is done the youth is branded with 
the stigma of association with the experi- 
enced lawbreaker and soon becomes hard- 
ened and contemptuous of all effort to help 
him. When a youth is jailed along with 
habitual criminals he almost invariably be- 
comes one of them. Every effort should be 
made to separate him from the experienced 
criminal so that the latter may not influence 
him 

Give youth a chance. Give the boys and 
girls an opportunity to play and work and 
plan under proper supervision. Those hav- 
ing special qualifications should be encour- 
aged to improve them. 

Meet youth all the way so the stigma of 
being sent to a penal institution shall not 
be against them. ° 

During the first quarter of 1939 the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation inspected 139,423 
fingerprint arrest records. Nearly 20 percent 
of the arrests represented persons less than 
21 years of age. At least 95 percent of these 
27,000-odd young criminals could have been 
saved if a practicable and standardized 
method of planned activity had been in ef- 
fect when they were in their more formative 
ages 

And, remember, the figures above are only 
these which came under the scrutiny of the 
F. B. I. The Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, long has 
recognized that the youth of America must 
be dealt with in a sympathetic and under- 
standing manner so as to lead them away 
from vicious criminal influences. 

Youth is naturally of an inquiring turn of 
mind. We should feel it is our privilege to 
see that these eager and fresh young minds 
are pointed toward the right things. It is a 
solemn duty, a sacred trust on the part of all 
adults to help lead toward those goals which 
make for a solid citizenship. 

Supervised activities will help save the 
youth of America from crime and wrongdo- 
ing. Overflowing with a boundless energy our 
youth must be led into activities which mean 
future happiness. We cannot sit aloof and 
take the attitude of “let someone else do it.” 
We must put our shoulders to the wheel and 
lend of our strength and experience. 

How should we start? 

First of all, we should ask local authorities 
what is being done in our town to keep idle 
youth busy. We should meet together with 
civic leaders and insist that a comprehensive 
youth program be fostered. There are many 
national organizations to whom we may turn 
for plans and guidance. Write the National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C., 
for workable plans and the knowledge gained 
by their experts. At first there may be many 
instances of lost motion and misguided ef- 
fort, but a real and abiding sincerity will win 
cut in the end. , 





Are these thcusands of juveniles y 
saving? The answer is in your heart. R 
it right and now. 

America’s great human problem 
in the future, is her teeming thousa.cd 
youngsters, all eager to be led to a wor 
while future. 


Give them a chance. 


Rescue of Jews From Nazi Terror—A 
British View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr 
Speaker, a few months ago I went to 
Britain to see what steps could be taken 
to rescue the surviving Jewish people of 
Europe. In Britain, I found that one of 
the most active, aggressive humanitar- 
ians was Miss Eleanor Rathbone, a 
Member of the British Parliament, and 
chairman of the Committee to Rescu 
Jews From Nazi Terror. This committee, 
rather popularly called the Rathbone 
committee, has done excellent work. It 
has achieved unity of rescue organiza- 
tions which we have not been able yet 
to obtain in this country. 

I want to call the attention of this 
whole House to this excellent speech ol! 
Miss Rathbone, made before the Hous 
of Commons on December 14, 1943, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert her talk in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Precisely a year ago this Friday there v 
the memorable scene in the House when the 
Foreign Secretary disclosed the _ horrible 
truths about the cruelties being perpetrated 
on innumerable Jewish victims cn no other 
ground than that of their Jewish rac 
Spontaneously members of the House rose 
to their feet and for a moment stood 
silent tribute of pity and horror for the vic- 
tims. Ever since then the atrocities have 
continued, and they are continuing day b 
day. The number of victims has risen from 
hundreds of thousands to millions, and they 
are not confined to the Jewish race. 

With its usual keen sense of the practical 
British public opinion fastened, immediate! 
after the statement of a year ago, upon the 
question “What can be done for rescue before 
it is too late?” Last Saturday a press state- 
ment was issued by the Foreign Secretary 
and simultaneously in the United States. It 
told us that the whole subject, both of the 
immediate rescue and of the post-war settie- 
ment of refugees, had been referred to tl 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refuges 
which was originally set up at Evian. 

There is one point to which I would li! 
to call attention because it seems extreme!) 
important. It concerns the help which 
might be given or promised to neutral Stat 
in order to encourage them to take in mo! 
refugees. The importance of that is t! 
until we have successfully invaded the oc 
pied territories where all those persecutio! 
are taking piace, the one chance of large- 
scale rescue depends upon the action of t! 
neutral states. I shall be told that son 
neutrals have tried to approach the enem 
on this subject and that their offers ha 
been refused. But is that not ignoring 











changing war situation? Can we doubt that 
ur victory draws near, the Nazis, and 
\1 more the satellite nations, are becoming 
reasingly aware of the danger of further 
ging world opinion, and may yield to 
tre where formerly they had hardened 
ir hearts? 
Two things we can do to influence the re- 
We can convince the enemy that this 
, matter about which we care passionately, 
much so that if they continue with their 
ssacres and cruelties it may affect their 
ure position and our treatment after vic- 
of their peoples. Secondly, we must 
ke it possible for neutral states to offer 
e-scale hospitality. Are we doing that? 
ere appears in the published statement a 
nt which arouses some anxiety. It fore- 
dows the help which is to be given or 


r refugees until they could be repatri- 


ed. But it says nothing about those 
» can never be repatriated. There 
‘st be large numbers to whom repa- 
ition will be practically an impos- 


lity, who can never be asked or forced 
return to countries where all their nearest 
latives were murdered, where their homes 
are in ruins, or have been expropriated, where 
nti-Semitism is so deeply rooted that it will 
ke a generation to root it out, or where 
litical difficulties are such as to make re- 
turn an impossibility. What is to be done 
about those people? 

The two countries who can do something 

are we, with the help of the British Com- 
nwealth of Nations; and the United States. 
Cannot we promise to take responsibility for 
a proportion of refugees accepted by the neu- 

il states, possibly after some given date, 
and so make it possible for the neutral states 
to offer to take in further large numbers? 
Some have been very generous already. 
What is the difficulty? 

As for the United States, the press state- 
ment said that since 1938 they had taken in 
195,000 foreign immigrants, most of them 
refugees. That number is less than one-third 
of the number whom the United States might 
have admitted in those 5 years under their 
existing yearly immigration quotas. Surely, 
therefore, they can afford to promise a fairly 
substantial measure of post-war generosity? 

As to ourselves, the same statement said 
that we have taken since May 1940 some 
600,000 refugees and that we are still ad- 
mitting them at the rate of about 800 a 
month. Let us be honest about that. The 
recent admissions were made on a strictly 
utilitarian basis. Nearly all were admitted 
because they were wanted for the armed 
forces or the merchant navy of ourselves or 
our allies. Nearly all of them are people who 
will be repatriated after the war. So we, 
like the United States, can afford to take 
more responsibility for those in neutral States 
who can be repatriated. 

We can find room for some of them in this 
country; for larger numbers in Palestine, be- 
cause even under the meager White Paper 
quotas arranged before the war there are 
still certificates for 34,000 more Jews. We 
can also find room in our colonies, and try 
and persuade the dominions to take their 
share. We have already got a special re- 
sponsibility in this matter of‘refugees be- 
cause of our relation to Palestine. If it had 
not been for the restrictions placed on immi- 
gration to Palestine in pre-war years, even 
before the Palestine White Paper, imposed 
partly for economic reasons and partly to 
appease the Arabs, tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children who now lie in bloody 
graves would long ago have been among their 
kindred in Palestine. That is something I 
will never forget, and I hope the House will 
never forget it either. 

As to more recent policy, I am going to 
speak plainly. I claim to know as much on 
this subject as anyone in the House outside 
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official circles, and I perhaps know as much 
as anyone in England. But there are many 
other, who, like myself, think of this terrible 
question day and night. It is on their con- 
sciences all the time. They are not satisfied 
that the utmost has been done for rescue. 
They do not belittle the difficulties, which 
have been enormous. But more might have 
been saved if more courage, resource, and 
imagination had been put into the task. 
Shipping has been grudged, though it has 
been found often for less vital services. 
Jisas are most grudgingly and sparingly 
given. They are alwacys given on utilitarian 
grounds. The test is not is this man or 
women in danger but do we want them for 
our own purposes. Neither we nor the 
United States has shown a shining example 
to the world in this matter. 

At first reading the published statement 
sounded all right. It promised some action, 
but it failed to deal with the crucial question 
of what is to happen to the refugees who 
cannot be repatriated, and what we are going 
to do to make it easier for the neutral states 
to offer them hospitality. I beseech Mr. 
Eden, and through him the Cabinet, to give 
all their thought to this matter. Let them 
say plainly what we are prepared to do. If 
the Government does that, it will have the 
support of every section of opinion in the 
country worth consideration. Do not let 
them be deterred by the mean jealousies and 
selfish fears of a mere handful of people who 
have been influenced by anti-Semitic, or by 
antiforeigner propaganda. 





The F. C. C. and Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis News of January 20, 
1944: 


THE F.C. C. AND LIBERTY 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has again put its hand to law writing. Its 
latest edict is that while it will not deny 
radio-station ownership to newspapers, it 
will make sure that there is diversification 
of ownership. 

It has served notice that when only one 
wave band is available in a particular city, 
and two applicants equally well qualified, 
one newspaper and one nonnewspaper, seek 
the frequency, the F. C. C. will, in the public 
interest, be inclined to favor the nonnews- 
paper applicant. 

The F. C. C. maintains that it has reached 
this decision after long investigation of 
newspaper-radio ownership. But as far as 
available records show, it has published no 
report to support its conclusion, nor has it 
ever submitted the question to public hear- 
ings. 

The business of the FP. C. C. is to police 
radio in the interest of traffic orderliness. 
When it steps beyond this function to rule 
on the content of broadcasts or to deny or 
favor one kind of ownership, it is betraying 
a kinship with the tyrants of today and 
yesterday who made the ownership of a print- 
ing press conditional on their approval of 
what was printed upon it. 

The mystery still is why Congress does not 
take an afternoon to boot the F. C. C, into 
the climate of American freedom. 
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Some of the Things I Dislike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith an article by George E. 
Sokolsky appearing in the Philade!phia 
Inquirer of February 4, 1944, which is 
entitled “Some of the Things I Dislike”: 

SOME OF THE THINGS I DISLIKE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
Elsa Maxwell recounts: 
“With a silent sinking of the heart I found 


myself sitting next to George Sokolsky. 
‘George,’ I said, ‘I’m going to move to another 
seat. I don’t want you to spoil a wonderful 


evening, because I have a feeling this is going 
to be a wonderful film.’ 


“George looked at me sharply. ‘What 
makes you think I'm not going to like this 
picture?’ he asked. 

“*Well,’ I answered, ‘for the simple reason 
that you don’t like anything much.’” 

Well, I happened to like what Elsa and I 


saw that night. It was “The Song of Berna- 
dette,” and I like Elsa who 
purest gold. But admittedly there is much to 
dislike in this world of our much of the 
fake and bluff and fraud that passes for 
scund currency because glamorous names are 
attached to it 

1. For instance, I dislike lies—particularly 
when designed by those in high places to con- 
fuse the people and to gain power for them- 
selves. Certainly in a democracy, the Gov- 
ernment is accountable to the people, and 
those who hold public office are servants of 
the people paid out of their taxes. They have 
no business telling untruths, half truths, or 
absolute falsehoods. And when they do, they 
should be called. 

2. I dislike slogans. “Votes for soldiers,” 
for instance, is a slogan designed to create the 
impression that some are opposed to permit- 
ting soldiers to vote, when the fact is that 
the discussion is about how to conduct this 
difficult and special type of election without 
destroying our traditional constitutional gov- 
ernment. I dislike similar attempts to sub- 
stitute slogans for facts and knowledge and 
wisdom 

3. I dislike smears. When a man is called 
a Fascist because he believes in constitutional 
government, that isasmear. When a man is 
called an anti-Semite because he preferred 
Franco to the Communists in Spain, that isa 
smear. When a man is called an isolationist 
because he prefers that the United States and 
Great Britain have a voice in the Polish 
boundary settlement rather than to leave it 
to Russia alone, that is a smear. The smear 
results from associating words which have 
become unpopular with opinions about which 
patriotic Americans may differ. 

4. I dislike politicians who love power and 
who sacrifice the traditions of this country to 
perpetuate themselves in power. I dislike 
anyone who seeks power for power’s sake. I 
still believe that the third term is an evil. I 
believe that limited tenure of office is the key- 
stone of the American system and that its 
lapse will result in a despotism by officialdom. 
No country can ever be stronger than the 
roots of its traditions. 

5. I dislike politicians who speak one way 
in private and another in public 

6. I dislike men of high office and of high 
public esteem who permit their speeches 
and state papers to be prepared for them 


e heart is of the 
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by scriveners who are in no way responsible 
for the thoughts they get the great names 
to express. Any dope can give the impres- 
sion of being a philosopher, if he can get a 
philosopher to ghost for him 

7. I dislike men and women 
Communism but have not the 
announce their conversion to 
conception of life. 

8. I abhor the American v.4o regards his 
own country as second to some world order 
or to some foreign land and who is always 
working on schemes and plans to subor- 
dinate American interests and concerns to 
those of any country in Europe or Asia or all 
of them put together. An American ought 
to be for America all the time—or he ought 
to renounce his American citizenship and 
join up with the people he prefers. 

9. I dislike those who have so twisted our 
school system that our children grow up 
without a knowledge of and love for their 
own country, If that is progress—it still is 
no good 

10. Why go further? It all comes down 
to a preference for the square deal to the 
New Deal. Maybe the truth is old-fashioned 
and maybe love of country is horse-and- 
buggy stuff. But I don’t believe it—and I 
mean to say so, Elsa dear! 


who favor 


courage to 
the Marxist 


Navigation on the Tennessee River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, to in- 
dicate the importance of navigation in 
the T. V. A. program, I include two news 
items, one a recent press release from 
T. V. A. and the other an article from the 
Decatur (Ala.) Daily of February 3, 1943, 
telling of the first shipment through the 
new public-use terminal at Decatur. 
These items follow: 


NEW TONNAGE RECORD MADE—FINE INCREASE 
SHOWN IN FREIGHT MOVED ON TENNESSEE 


All records for ton-mileage were broken 
by Tennessee river freight traffic during 1943, 
according to estimated figures announced 
today by T. V. A. 

Freight traffic for 1943 exceeded that for 
1942 both in tons and ton-miles. Estimated 
tonnage for 1943 was 3,088,635, as against an 
actual 1942 tonnage of 2,836,605, an increase 
of 8.9 percent. Estimated ton-mileage 
(number of tons times number of miles 
hauled) for 1943 was 224,290,264, exceeding 
the previous all-time high of 161,469,400 
established in 1942 by 38.9 percent. 

Excluding sand, gravel, and stone, rela- 
tively low value freight moving usually over 
very short distances, the tonnage increase 
over 1942 amounted to 49.7 percent and the 
ton-mileage increased 46.2 percent. 

The increase in 1943 is a continuation of 
the trend established in 1939, the year a 
commercially usable channel was extended 
to Chattanooga, 464 miles above the mouth 
of the river. Beginning with that year, a 
new ton-mile record has been established in 
each succeeding year. During the 5-year pe- 
riod ton-mileage has increased about 300 
percent and tonnage about 200 percent. 
Excluding short hauls of sand, gravel, and 
stone, ton-mileage has increased more than 
330 percent, tonnage more than 260 percent, 

Major increases for 1943 were in the long- 
haul movement of grain, coal, coke, new ves- 
sels, pig iron, motor vehicles, fertilizer, lime- 


stone, and steel products. 
ucts, 
1942. 

The completion of Kentucky dam near the 
mouth of the river and of dredging below 
Fort Loudon and Watts Bar dams between 
Chattanooga and Knoxville are expected to 
make a minimum channel depth of 9 feet 
available throughout the river for a large part 
of 1944 


Clay, forest prod- 
and petroleum products lagged behind 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of February 
3, 1944] 
TERMINAL HAS FIRST SHIPMENT 

The port of Decatur today received the 
first shipment, 500 tons of pigiron from Sloss- 
Sheffield, Birmingham, consigned to the East. 

The pig iron arrived by railroad from Bir- 
mingham, requiring about 10 rail cars and 
will be placed on one barge of the Central 
Barge Lines. 

Loading into the barge started this morn- 
ing about 7 o’clock and will require about 2 
days. The downstream tow will arrive here 
on Monday and the barge will start toward 
destination. 

E. K. Morhead is terminal manager at De- 
catur and Guntersville. The two terminals 
are operated by Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Montana’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Feoruary 7, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
| Speaker, this morning the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation reported out 
favorably the bill to authorize the Hun- 
gry Horse project in northwestern Mon- 
tana. Because of the clear cut analysis 
and clear vision shown by Mr. Donald 
Treloar, of Kalispell, Mont., in an ad- 
dress before the Montana Reclamation 
Association, I am, under unanimous con- 








sent, inserting in the Recorp a copy of 
his talk. It is one of the best exposi- 
tions on our State and its possibilities 
that I have ever read and I want to 
assure the House that a careful reading 
of its contents will be worth the time 
spent. We, of Montana, see our prob- 
lems from the same viewpoint and, while 
we recognize the needs of our neighbors, 
we insist that our resources, especially 
in water, shall be used primarily for the 
benefit of our people and our State. We 
are trying to look to our future so that 
we May become a more valued member 
in our family of States because in so 
doing not only will we benefit but the 
Nation as a whole will also benefit. 

Mr. Treloar’s address follows: 
PROBLEMS OF A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
WESTERN MONTANA 

I consider the privilege of addressing this 
group a distinct honor. And I would be 
negligent if I did not extend my personal 
thanks and the thanks of my community to 
those responsible for the invitation extended 
to me to address you this afternoon. The 
subject as printed on your programs suggests 
something specific, something tangible, some- 
thing at hand, as well as those ideas which 
to some might sound visionary: “A program 
of development for western Montana.” I 
would not presume to present such a pro- 
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gram to a group of this nature without 
great. deal more study than it has been 
opportunity to give it. There are men am 
you here who have had the position, the 
sponsibility, the informational facts at h 
and the time to make such a study. § 
will deal with. a phase of development 
western Montana which I hope will p: 
helpful—suggested in g0Ood faith, and 
which, if it were not for the limitations 
time in the preparation, might well be : 
crux of any program of development at : 
time which this organization might und 
take. In the correspondence with your 
Monson I agreed to talk upon the subj: 
Problems of a Developmental Program 
western Montana, which I believe are m 
complex and more of a hindrance than 1 
lack or abundance of projects to be acc 
plished. 

First of all, I should like to say that a 
thing which is going to benefit Mont: 
western or eastern, must be economic. 
let’s be sure we are together on that w 
before I proceed. To clarify my position 
might say that.I prefer the purer definition 
of management of a household, or State 
any other. And we might broaden that 
this discussion to mean the management of 
the productive resources of western Monta: 
as they relate to the means of living. Y 
will please note that I am using the relatio: 
ship of the resources of Montana as a mean 
of contributing to or improving the life ot 
the people of Montana. Production of 3 
sources of any area without contributing to 
the life of that area in major portion means 
depletion and eventually exhaustion, and 
unless such production without adequate 
return is modified, the area holding the re 
source becomes poor, and eventually is let 
barren. 

Now, the science of economics does not 
investigate or try to explain how any pai 
ticular individual can get a living; it in- 
vestigates how all of the people together 
get a living, and how they divide up what 
all of them together produce from the earth, 
or trade with throughout the world. s 
that when we speak of productive resources 
today we mean production of resources f 
use, with the idea of using those resources 
to the best advantage of Montana, and par- 
ticularly in this talk, as the use of these 
resources applies to western Montana. 

I shall deal with public and private prop- 
erty today. I will give you some thoughts 
that have occurred to me in connection with 
our part of the State. And at the outset 
I wouid like to remind you that there are 
only two ways of getting a living, whose 
foundation political economy borrows from 
the science of law, and those two ways of 
getting a living are, taxation, and bargain 
ing, or in the sense with which I shall speak 
today, public and private enterprise. 

In an analysis of Montana one thing stand 
out in my mind, and that is that there 
a wide difference between western and east 
ern Montana, not in the people, but phys 
cally. Western Montana consists mainly o! 
a few fertile valleys, hemmed in by hig 
and rugged forested mountains. Eastern 
Montana has broad plains with few moun- 
tains and only small amounts of forest land 
It is a striking difference, but in spite o! 
that physical difference both areas have been 
blessed richly with resources that class in 
both the metallic and nonmetallic groups 
Certain sections of Montana differ vastly from 
certain other sections of Montana. In th 
Flathead, water resources and irrigable lan« 
as well as a wealth of minerals prevail. I: 
the Bitterroot Valley water resources are no! 
as great, irrigable land is there, some mineral: 
but not yet on a known scale comparable 
with northwestern Montana. Just across the 
Continental Divide from the great scenic an 
water resources of the Flathead lie oil p« 
of great vastness. 


t 











On the summit of the Continental Divide 
the central portion of western Montana 
s the richest hill on earth. Eastern Mon- 
1 has its Missouri River Valley, with many 
ibilities for irrigation, the Yellowstone 

» with its chrome, coal, as well as farm 
Western Montana holds vast poten- 

for lumber, pulp, and power. Eastern 
tana knows vast range lands, some pow- 


is of wheat, and other grain land 
tana has scenery, from the stretches of 
Beartooth Mountains to the Skalkaho, 
Clearwater, the Lolo, the Kootenai, the 
ret, the Flathead, the Missions, the 


h Fork, the Gates of the Mountains, Gla- 
r National Park, Yellowstone Park, vast in- 


ling caves, not yet fully explored. And 
resented within the State are five great 


ads. The mineral resources of our State 
wide gamut, from coal and chrome, to 
lead, zinc, silver, gold, manganese, 

te, and others, as well as clays for pot- 
and clays for aluminum. And I say we 
richly blessed indeed in Montana with 
tential water resources. In the back door 
western Montana lies the potential for a 
Grand Coulee of its own. In the north fork 
the Flathead lies one of the few remaining 
inds of pulp timber in the world of suffi- 
nt size to provide constant operation with 
per reforestation to support a permanent 
industry for the State. Resources? 
Yes, tremendous, but Montana tcday, rank- 
high in productive resources, is fortieth 
population with about half a million 
people within its bounds. Montana, with all 
of its innate wealth contributes richly to a 


paper 


few whose principal interests lie outside of 
ur State. A very small proportion of this 
wealth remains in Montana. And so as an 


economic unit Montana contributes niggard- 
ly to the Nation’s wealth and to its people. 
The people of Montana who have so loyally 
fought through lean years, borne the bug-a- 
boo of unemployment will not be able to 

ire in the heritage which it should be 

ieirs to enjoy, unless, when this war is over, 
Montana can form a basic policy of creating 
permanen* jobs for many and turn the re- 

uurces of this State to productive use to 
support the status of all of its citizens. We 
must determine that Montana shall exist as 
a sovereign State in fact and not just in 
name 

Our diversified natural resources are capa- 
ble of providing an industry which would 
likewise be diverse—a stable industry provid- 
ing jobs for hundreds where one job is pro- 
vided now. Montana can support such a 
variety of different enterprises that unem- 
ployment would become a rarity. New jobs, 
new pay rolls, new and extensive building 
programs, new schools and institutions, new 
ndustrials, providing more new jobs for more 
new pay rolls, more markets for more produce 
from more intensive farming; more use for 
Montana built goods, to give more jobs to 
others, in railroads, air lines, taxis, and shoe 

hines. And once that circle starts, just as a 

ne tossed into a still pool, it will widen 
and form other circles which will extend out 
until Montana will truly become the State 
it is capable of being. 

Montana not only has lost and forfeited 
industrial opportunities, especially during the 
10 years, but Montana has further de- 
ted her population during the past 3 years, 
giving up approximately 70,000 of her 
people for military demands and productive 
efforts, not in Montana but elsewhere. Some 
day, we hope soon, many, if not all, of these 
tradesmen and youth will return to Mon- 
tana. There will be increasing thousands of 
laborers and their families returning to the 
Dakotas, to Minnesota, to the East and Middle 
East whose course will bring them through 
our fair State. Some of them will want to 
Stay. Where are we to find the jobs for these 
prodigal sons, and how are they to secure a 
livin 








o? 
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The solution to dislocations lies in 
our ability to plan for what we know will 
surely come as the sun follows the night. 


these 


Only by intelligent planning, planning em- 
bracing all of the people, can we in Montana 
meet these dislocations which wil] follow this 
war, and succeed in holding the poy 
which we have now, and need inc 





badly. 


Any post-war planning which Montana does 
must of necessity and for sound economic 
reasons be of a permanent nature. No tran- 





sitory passing dole will suffice thi 
Montana people. The program mu 
upon production from our vast resources, of 
course But that program for production 
must be predicated upon production within 
Montana for as wide a use as possible within 
Montana. It must be predicated upon the 
knowledge that centralized industry has 
learned a bitter lesson—in labor, in housing, 
in mass absenteeism, in poor distribution of 
capital, in panicky marketing, in inflationary 
spirals. And it must provide for the oppor- 
tunities needed by private enterprise to give 
needed jobs, to turn out the needed goo 
to be put to use within our own homes as 
well as the homes of those who need those 
products elsewhere. It must be predi- 
cated solely upon production for use outside 
of our State. As I said earlier in this talk, 
any such program will merely deplete, and 
not build up, our ability to permanently 
contribute to our peoples’ welfare, as well as 
to the increased wealth of our Nation. Any 
post-war program must not only provide jobs 
to the men and women returning from the 
services and from war industry, but must 
also provide for the rehabilitation of those 
unfortunates who are already beginning to 
come back from this present conflict, blasted 
and broken in body and mind. 

Any post-war program must 
creased and 


s time for 





st be based 








ds, 


not 


include in- 


wiser use of the farm lands of 
the State, wisely cultivated with the use of 
water in the light of their ability to be 


farmed in a diversified manner. Some soils 


of our State do not fit into a program of 
ditch irrigation, but do much better with 
spray irrigation. In the western part of 


Montana our soil is not the kind where you 
can bulldoze the tops of knolls in_a leveling 
process and still leave plenty of soil. Many 
places in eastern Montana permit of this. 
The texture of our soil in western Montana 
is such that the nourishing elements of 
that soil could quickly be washed away with 
careless ditch or flood type irrigating 

Any post-war program for western Mon- 


tana must include further field work and 
surveys in our forest areas. According to a 
recent publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture only about one- 


fourth of western Montana's forest area shows 
field work of a research nature completed. 
The northwestern part of the State is in- 
cluded in this area where work has been 
completed. This completed area lies west 
of a line extending from the point where the 
Continental Divide intersects the Canadian 


boundary to the Idaho line southwest of 
Missoula. The balance of this forest land 
in western Montana did not have field work 


started at the date of this publication, which 
was April 1941, and the most 
available to me. It is reasonable to ass 
that due to the outbreak of 


recent one 


ume 


war the status 
of that forest survey is the same now as it 
was then. E. H. Clapp, recent Acting Chief 
of the United States Forest Service, makes 


this concise and true remark: “Much ¢ 
rural poverty is within forest regi 
large areas of poor soils. Here var 
forest resources and forest industr 
farm people and rural communities s 
minus the employment in the forest 


1es 
t 


and 


income from the forest, so much needed to 


supplement the meager returns f 
cultivated crops. Wretched living conditions 
mean abject people. If forests and their 
products should vanish, rain would muddy 


rom their 
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our waters, fill reser, s Ww debris, ruin 
hydroelectric plants, and b1 flood damag 
the like of which we never vw be e. Be- 
tween rain you w ld Ww é what had 
become of the water sup} 

We have been moving for some time in the 
direction of forest conservation, but dange 
ous low The trend utt x ¢ 

he war wa that we were draining our 
virgin forests in the United States ¢ t 
rate of 2.200,000,000 cubic feet a ye Th 
annual growth was estimated to be 11,300.- 
000.000 cubic feet, while the drain was k1! 


to be 13.500,000,000 cubis 


feet To meet 


expanded requirements of the Na 








est products in the post-war period, as we 
as to make up for the great swi cut by 
war production, it will be necessary f tl 
Nation to nearly double tl e of t 
allow for requirements now in sig with a 
margin for safety, and allowing for some sma 
of export Ve, in Mont must be 
ous of this trend I w e eve 
re 5 


the care of our f 








the v ue of our ever- 

‘ timber but f watershed 

} recrea I nd wild life 

A proper pos ir forest p1 m will insure 
employment in Mont t our fore - 
dustries for all time, will develop from ou 
forests new uses, new industries, new jobs 
new services to mankind. It will make them 


produce abundantly and perpetually Un- 
employment and low standards of living fe 
vast numbers of people * * * demand our 


attention in 


times of econc 











mit ie 
forests present a real sound opportunity to 
alleviate distress, to strengthen m € id 
to build for permanency 
In connection with our forest resources, we 
should immediately protect roadside strips 
of trees along our highways wherever they 
run through forest land 
Any post-war program for Montana must, 


too, consider the coming problems and oppor- 
tunities of air travel and transport. There 
is much to be done if Montana is to provide 


suitable facilities with the State to induce 
private enterprise in air express and passen- 
ger travel to give Montana full consideration. 


in 


Any post-war program for Montana must 
include not only wider agricultural oppor- 
tunities, but, as I have said, it must provide 


wide stimuli to private ente se 
leads me to another 
consideration 
Private initiative and private 
can only get opportunities to develop 
production for use in Montana by a program 
which will include participation by the Fed- 
eral Government Any program which is 
based upon plans to include th 


And that 
important 


rpri 


and a most 


enterprise 


the O 


ne 
constructive 




















agencies of our Government such as we have 
represented at this meeting is doomed t 
failure—will wash aw the sands. We 
have a dam site in western Montana, th« 
Hungry Horse, which can be developed for 
use within Montana at a cost of from $35.- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 in the immediate post- 
war period. It is impossible for Montana 

a State to finance such a ver re itself A 
uch attempt would lead our State qul 
into bankruptcy for there are other post- 
war projects within Montana which are reat 
to I under d that M il 

our highway commi n and in ¢ ib 1 
with the Governor, has pl for a progran 
of 1 ay construction within the Sta 
which will be announced soo! program of 
progressive needed highway improvemer! 
take some sections of our State out of the 
mud What chance has Montana to dot 
work alone? What good would any benef 
do the people of Montana if we were b I 
before we had a chance to } e 

to work for us? You know that big cont: 
ing is the finest form of private enter] 
You know that ¢ whet! for 
reclamation projec r power da! or 

ways gives the greatest « rtunity for em- 
ployment. The wi n of labor, 
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from skilled technical engineers to the lowest 
bookkeeper’s clerk and ditch digger are ised. 
Machinery is needed of the type that provides 
many jobs for countless numbers of people 
in other areas. This contracting must in- 
clude projects which will provide not ade- 
quate but surplus low-cost power at rate 
bases comparable to rates in neighboring 
States. 

An incentive and an opportunity will then 
be presented private enterprise to locate mills 
and fabricating plants in our State to pro- 
vide jobs and resulting pay rolls. Such 
projects are, in the main, huge undertakings. 
Who is capable of financing such programs 
but the Federal Government? The answer 
can only be no one. We are not sufficient 
unto ourseives in this regard. And the op- 
portunities presented cannot be fully realized 
without Federal help from the constructive 
agencies of our Government. Now let us not 
forget the original definition of economic in 
my talk tcday. I do want to stress it here 
again. Economic * * * management of a 
State * * * and that term management 
used here implies all that goes with effi- 
ciency * * * all that goes with careful ex- 
penditure and wise frugality. It does not 
mean the taxing of private enterprise to pro- 
vide a dole, not in this post-war sense, al- 
though there may be times in a nation’s his- 
tory when such a program can assist in the 
economy of that nation. But in a post-war 
period I do not believe it has a place. There- 
fore we must in Montana distinguish be- 
tween the progressive constructive, building 
agencies of our Federal Government who will 
give private enterprise opportunities that 
they badly need today, we must distinguish 
between these agencies and other Federal 
agencies created only through passing, tran- 
sient conditions of politics or dislocations of 
inuustry. Of the constructive group may I 
just mention some of those represented here 
today—the Army engineers, the Reclamation 
Service, and the Bonneville Administration. 


In a program of development through the 
use of constructive agencies such as these, we 
are assisting private enterprise by opening 


the doors to development. Huge sums of cap- 
ital required in industry to build, tool up, and 
get the wheels moving cannot be expected in 
Montana unless we provide conditions which 
are at least as attractive as those in other 
sections of the Nation. And while Montana 
today is rich in the raw materials for private 
enterprise to use, she is poor indeed in cre- 
ating the opportunities for that private en- 
terprise to set up in our State. Low-cost 
power together with elimination of discrimi- 
natory freight rates are two prime factors in 
creating opportunities for private enterprise. 
Industry will improve Montana's rate struc- 
ture. 

We in western Montana are indeed con- 
scious of our position, politically, geograph- 
ically, and industrially. Perhaps our only 
major difference is geographic. We in west- 
ern Montana watch the water go by to the 
Pacific by way of the great Columbia River 
drainage. In eastern Montana you are part 
of another great system, the Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi. The problems of developing the 
water resources of western Montana are not in 
any way comparable with the problems of 
developing the Missouri in eastern Montana. 
We are perhaps more fortunate. We have 
plenty of water for ourselves, and plenty of 
storage basins along the way to take care of 
all downstream needs. The plan for the 
Columbia Basin is sound * * * briefly 
a controlled flow of the river with multiple 
use of that water in all of the States through 
which it flows to the sea. In eastern Mon- 
tana we are battling for recognition of rights 
which seem at times to have been denied us, 
because there doesn’t seem to be enough 
water, nor sufficient storage, for multiple use 
along the way, and still leave downstream de- 
velopments undamaged. But that doesn’t 
mean that we in western Montana are not 





ympcthetic with your problems in eastern 
Montana, and vice versa. It doesn’t in the 
least detract from our desire to cooperate in 
every way with you in eastern Montana. 
And we are anticipai. 1g that same spirit on 
your part. We in western Montana are happy 
and pleased to be a part of the Montana 
Reclamation Association. It may that as an 
association, with a quite definite plan, blend- 
ing our minds harmoniously together, we may 
be able to strike the chords of development 
within our great State that will bring Mon- 
tana and its people into the light of true 
achievement. We in western Montana are 
highly grateful and thoughtful of the unity 
of support given us recently to preserve 
Montana’s rights to the use of the waters in 
our area. In the light of passing time that 
spirit of unity, that tie between us, estab- 
lished in haste, but effective nevertheless, 
may prove to be the unity which will weld 
cur minds and hearts on a program which 
will subjugate all selfish interests, and bring 
forward an economy based not upon profits 
for the few, but rather upon jobs and security 
for the many, with profit for all. 

I would caution against any delay in push- 
ing forward any plans which are sound at 
this time. What is post-war? We have al- 
ready entered this period. I would urge 
those Federal agencies who will be charged 
with the actual work of building to appre- 
ciate Montana’s position, to preserve what 
should be preserved, to sustain us with their 
help, and to maintain with us our dream of 
accomplishment. They can make or break 
Montana's future. We stand together at the 
threshold of a new era, an era which presents 
to us a real challenge. Let us accept that 
challenge and create not sectionalism but 
unity; not contempt, but pride; not jealousy, 
but trust; not a tavern, but a temple. 

We in Montana mrust realize that others 
have left us far behind. We must face the 
truth and grasp the fact that if develop- 
ments needed and wanted in eastern Mon- 
tana along the Missouri and otherwise are 
to be realized, they will be realized only with 
the help of others who have gone ahead of us. 
We must face the reality that in western 
Montana development must bear fruit if we 
are to rise to our rightful place in the North- 
west. 

The State of Montana finds itself a part of 
two major drainages, the Missouri drainage 
area and the Columbia drainage area. It is 
all right to cry States’ rights; we should have 
those rights. We are all willing to fight for 
those rights. In the five Northwest States 
Washington and Oregon have shown tremen- 
dous growth, beginning some years before 
the war began. The war provided a tre- 
mendous stimulus to their industrial expan- 
sion. Already we can see the permanency 
and also the increase of this industry after 
the war is over. Montana is in no position 
to compete with those two States at present. 
We missed the boat somewhere along the 
line. But perhaps it’s not too late to catch 
up. We can only expect to safeguard our 
State rights if we show a willingness to be- 
come a part of a great western and north- 
western program of development during the 
period which lies ahead. And we must start 
now. The development of our water re- 
sources gives us the key. 

The extensiveness of the post-war plans 
of the Department of the Interior may best 
be realized by some facts recently published 
by the Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, himself, in which he says: 

“It is in the vast region of wide open spaces 
that we are planning our new empire. De- 
partment engineers tell me that water can 
be made available to transform nearly 20,- 
000,000 additional acres of arid land into 
prosperous farms. This would permit the 
West to double its present population. 

“The plans of the Department of the In- 
terior to convert through irrigation these 
great tracts of sagebrush and cactus into 
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fertile fields and farms are neither ney 
hatched nor half-baked. For several \ 
now the Bureau of Reclamation has | 
getting ready to meet just such a situati 
will face the country when peace co: 
The plans for the vast enterprise are n 
than half completed right now, and any 
that Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito decide 
they’ve had enough, the Bureau will be r¢ 
to translate these plans into action and 
an enormous bite out of the post-war em 
ployment problem. 

“By far the major part of the investment 
would be returned to the Federal Trea 
directly from irrigation and power reven 
Indirectly the gain in the national we 
through increased taxable values and | 
chasing power would pay big dividends 

“With Congress willing and supplying the 
necessary funds, work would start immedi- 
ately on programs interrupted by the war in 
the Columbia Basin in Washington, in : 
Central Valley of California, at the Gila pro}- 
ect in Arizona, and elsewhere. At the same 
time, other new programs would be be 
on both sides of the Continental Divide 
the Great Plains along the upper reaches of 
the Missouri, and in the lands drained by the 
Arkansas, the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and 
many other rivers. Dams, reservoirs, i 
power plants would be built, and thousands 
of miles of new canals and irrigation ditches 
constructed to carry water where it is needed 
most. 

“This enormous building job would put 
480,000 men directly to work for 3 years— 
225,000 of them at construction sites and 
255,000 in the plants and factories that would 
provide materials for the developments. This 
army of nearly half a million men would 

l 


sun 


transform by irrigation 6,000,000 additior 
acres of desert and sagebrush to productiy 
farm land. This would be a substantial start 
toward the reclamation of the nearly 20.- 
000,000 acres that I have mentioned 
susceptible of irrigation with available water 
supplies. The program would also provide 
supplemental irrigation of another 10,000,000 
or more acres that are not getting enough 
water to produce maximum crops to support 
the present population of the areas. 

“The irrigation of the 6,000,000 new acres 
would provide ample farms for 125,000 men 
and their families. The supplemental irri- 
gation would make available 40,000 more 
farms, because, with an adequate water sup- 
ply, great tracts now inadequately irrigated 
could be cultivated more intensively than at 
present. The supplemental service would a! 
give greater security to more than 100 
families on established irrigated farms. 

“But putting 480,000 men to work at con- 
struction, and locating another 165,000 men 
and their families on farms where they could 
become self-sustaining, is only the begin- 
ning. For every family that would take up 
land, one additional family would find a 
livelihood in the villages and towns that 
would spring up in the wake of development 
and a third family, elsewhere in the Natio! 


| would gain a living by providing the farm 


implements, automobiles, clothing. et 
which residents of the new communiti 
would require. 

“Here, then, we have one answer to tl 
gloom-mongers who maintain that Amer! 
will have nothing to offer its ex-fighting m« 
and war workers—the greatest reclamat 
development in history—new fields, tow: 
factories, offering opportunities that chal- 
lenge the wildest imaginings. 

“At this time, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is counting on the probability that 
Uncle Sam will retain 2,500,000 men in ti 
armed forces in peacetime. That means ap- 
proximately 8,500,000 demobilized. Direct! 
and indirectly, the Bureau of Reclamation 
alone is preparing to take care of approxi- 
mately a million of them. Which means 
the 4,000,000 men, women and children 
would be assured of the necessities and com- 
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fe as the result of one Government 
aking of water power, there are rivers 
I be harnessed everywhere. We 
been getting along on about one-fourth 
potential capacity. And more than 


to 


thirds of our undeveloped water power 
the West. I offer this morsel of in- 


on to those who say that the end of 

ir will find the Nation barren of op- 
initie 
1 discussing the coming development of 
West, I have not been indulging in wish- 
thinking. Expert engineers and tech- 
ists of my department have been mak- 
field investigations and formulating defi- 
plans for many years. We know what 
ure talking about. We are ready to start 


‘ ng as soon as Congress gives us the ‘Go’ 
Yet, great as this reclamation and power 


1 is, I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
only one of many which are being blue- 
ited by the Government to assure post- 
employment. An enormous amount of 
needs to be done in reforestation, in 
conservation, in improving rivers, har- 
and highways, in eliminating slums and 
yuilding cities, in creating national parks 
recreational facilities. On every side, 
jcbs are beckoning—not only for the im- 
liate post-war period but for many years 
come 


Perso! 


1ally, I would like to see Montana’s 
farms, wherever they may lie, have water 
in their reach to make this State bloom; 
I would like to see the tremendous reservoir 
f power in Montana contributing in fullest 
measure to private enterprise within our 
te, processing, as well as producing, the 
wy materials of our State. I would like to 
e every home provided with electrical serv- 
to lighten the burdens of Montana's 
women, whether on the farm or in the city. 
I would like to see the fruits of the labors 
of Montan: people justly rewarded. I would 
to see Montana become a State rich in 
vards for private initiative, with jobs, good 
wages, improved living conditions for all. It 
can be done with a sound program, with con- 
ual good guidance and leadership, with 
1 industrial system producing a multiplic- 
of opportunity. I would like to live un- 
1 travelers through Montana will not hasten 
away, but will abide with us, until our farm- 
ers and laborers will match the sweat of their 
il with the whir of the machine and the 
planning of our leaders, all facing happily 
id hopefully toward a fuller life in the 
t treasure State, our Montana. 





Our Post-War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many 
thoughtful sincere people in planning 
for the future have their eyes on the Na- 
tional Capital, and are placing their de- 
pendence on their Representative in 
Congress to embody the humanitarian 
principles in our post-war program that 
is being promised us by the leaders in the 
national administration. Let us see to 
it that these promises are fulfilled. 

I submit for publication in the REecorp 
a letter expressing the views and aspira- 
tions of an earnest and thoughtful citi- 








zen of the district 
sibility to represent. 


I have the 


respon- 


Coeur D'ALENE, IDAnO, Janua 1944 

Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Representative 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: In memory, I can see you just 
as you looked in our City Park, and as you 
spoke to us—before election. Seven of us are 
voters in this family. Seven of us want to 


know just how you are going to represent us 
at this critical time. Our boy wrote from 
the Southern Pacific lately—“Those men are 
for themselves. They hide behind words.” 
This boy has been away from home a long 
time—November, 1941. 

I do not like for him to feel way 
nor to say it. But those boys get their heads 
together, and they form their own conclu- 
sions; and after all haven't they the right to 
watch Washington? And you men that we 
sent to Washington are being watched more 
closely than any time before. There never 
was a time when simple home people—hon- 
est, respectable and Christian people—are 
thinking in terms of world affairs. We know 
that never again can we live just for our- 
selves. We must not disregard other peoples 
and we cannot if we would. So, Mr. Wuirte, 
we are asking you to remember us—the com- 
mon people at home 

We want peace—honorable 
peace. 

We want the Atlantic Charter lived up to 
in fact. 

We do not want any more “hiding behind 
words.” 

You know the old saying, “What you are 
speaks so loud I can’t hear what you say!” 
Now, of course, that remark does not refer 
to yOu personally; but you must admit there 
has been a lot of camouflage right there in 
Washington. 

We are not smart. You are smart enough 
to be where you are. You are smart enough 
to see that Christian people are coming to 
the front and asking for Christian proceed- 
ings in the capital of our country; and maybe 
we will be heard at last ; 

Yours truly, 


that 


and righteous 


Mrs. FRANK WEEKS 





Justice for Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a deep sense of 
shock that I read the report of the re- 
cent Japanese atrocities against our 
American and Filipino comrades of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor. These heroes suf- 
fered tortures that we, as civilized human 
beings, find it hard to comprehend. 

We must recognize the fact that in the 
Japanese we face a fiendish and a fanat- 
icalenemy. There can be only one out- 
come to this struggle in which we are 
engaged and that is we either win or 
lose. The latter alternative is alien to 
us as Americans and we are determined 
to win—all the way—and to avenge our 
prisoners held by Japan and to exact pay- 
ment for every torture and agony heaped 
upon our gallant comrades. 
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We determined, no what 
the cost, to carry this war to Japan and 
to place her in a positic she can 
never again do any harm against any 
people in the world. This is a solemn 
obligation on our part and we must steel 


yet 


yn where 


iS 


our hearts for the task which lies ahead 
of us. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
by the House, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorD a letter just received from the 


Montana Bataan Relief Organization of 
Missoula, Mont., and signed by Mrs. Opal 
Barthclf and Mr. Joe Gamache, Sr. Iun- 
derstand full well how these people feel 
because their sons were on Bataan, and 
I want the House to know that their ef- 
forts in behalf of the men of Bataan and 
Corregidor have been ceaseless They 
have not forgotten and neither must we. 

In conclusion, I want to state that I 
am in wholehearted accord with the 
communication from the Montana Ba- 
taan Relief Organization. 

The letter follows: 


MONTANA BATAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


Missoula, Mont., January 31 144 
To Our Congressmen and Senate 
GENTLEMEN: We the people of Montana 
who have relatives in the Philippine Islan 
or in any Japanese prison camp in the Pa- 
cific or anywhere on the mainland of Asia 
proper, our friends, and sympathizers, who 
now are many, of the misfortunate men of 
the Philippines, do now petition you 
Congressmen and Senators (with our hope 


and our power now in you vested) t 
House bill 1374 properly to 
legislative bodies. Yes, we can furnis 
matures of citizens of Montana if 
you deem it necessary. We all now as Amer- 
icans do piead for your support and untiring 
efforts. We do hope that you will do all in 


present 
your respective 
h thou- 
sands of si 


your power to support our laudable under- 
taking 

Further we wish you all to go on record 
officially presenting an ultimatum to the 


Japanese Governmen, (using the utmost care 
that it shall come to the attention 
proper authorities in Japan) whereby 
shall be duly notified that the peace terms 
the United States, when granted to Jap 
shall be predicated upon the kind of treat- 
ment given prisoners of war held by them; 
that retribution will be exacted of 
tary and civil authorities; that we the people 
of the United States shall not exempt tl 


of the 
the, 


of 


1e 


Emperor, his heirs, or any of his subordinates 
Mrs. Opat I. BarRTHOLF, C/iairman 
JoE GAMACHE, Sr., Secrete 





The Wortey Soldier Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 
+ 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the Worley bill with clarifications and 
some modifications and strengthenin: 

| In studying end appraising this whole 
| situation, I have endeavored to put my- 
| self in the place of the soldier. I know 
that if he wants to vote there will be a 
deep conviction and intense desire on 
his part. Therefore, I believe that 
possible opportunity should be 


et 


ve 
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the men and women of the armed serv- 
ices to exercise their franchise. 

If we will only be tolerant in this mat- 
ter and are willing to attempt to recon- 
cile our differences of opinion, I believe 
a study of an amendment that I intend 
to offer today will be helpful toward 
tha’ end. My amendment attempts to 
achieve the same purpose as one now 
being given consideration in the other 
body which was introduced by the junior 
Senator of my State. The purpose is 
twofold, to confine the use of the Federal 
or short ballot to members of the armed 
forces overseas unless by August 1 of 
this year the State has not provided an 
absentee ballot. There are a few such 
States today. Now, I have suggested 
the use of this Federal ballot overseas 
because of a statement made by the 
Army and Navy that they will not be 
able to transport the State ballots. The 
fact that I question this is beside the 
point. 

We must take the statement of the 
Army and Navy at its face value, at least 
at the present time. If the soldier can- 
not get a State ballot; if the State ballot 
does not reach him, or if he does not 
want to use the State ballot, then the 
Federal ballot will be available to all 
soldiers overseas, This should satisfy 
all of those who have contended that 
they fear the State ballot cannot be de- 
livered abroad. However, there can be 
no possible excuse for using this Federal 
ballot here at home. There is no trans- 
portation problem and, therefore, those 
who favor the Federal ballot must con- 
cede that its use at home cannot logically 
be urged. As a matter of fact there ap- 
pears to have been no real difference of 
opinion on the question of the State bal- 
lot. It is conceded by even the most ar- 
dent advocates of the Federal ballot that 
the State ballot should be available and 
used by every voter who can possibly use 
it. The only excuse, as has been said so 
often, for the Federal ballot is the fear 
that it cannot be delivered to the soldier’s 
hand. 

Now, of course, there may be two or 
three States that cannot or will not pro- 
vide for an absentee ballot for their 
soldiers. If this has not been done by 
August 1 then those who advocate the 
Federal ballot are perfectly logical in 
asking that the Federal ballot be made 
available to those in the armed services 
both at home and abroad. I am in- 
formed that 40 States have acted or will 
act through their legislatures to cooper- 
ate in every way possible to send the 
State ballot to the men and women in 
service everywhere. 

My own State of Connecticut has been 
most foresighted and progressive to that 
end. The special session of the legisla- 
ture which closed last Friday, January 
28, provided a State ballot on which the 
soldier may vote a straight ticket, a 
split ticket, or write in the names of indi- 
vidual candidates. The application for 
this State ballot is now made very easy. 
The soldier may use the blank Federal 
post-card application or even an in- 
formal written request to secure one. 
Simpler still, the soldier may have an 


absentee ballot sent him upon the request 
to the registrar of voters by a relative 
or friend. The absentee ballot has been 
simplified in form and reduced in weight 
and size to conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the Army and Navy. In other 
words, the State of Connecticut has ac- 
cepted the use of all Federal facilities 
in order that the soldier in the field both 
at home and abroad may vote for every 
office from President of the United States 
to selectmen of his town. 

Now as-for these post cards; in ac- 
cordance with Public Law No. 712, the 
Army and Navy have already had printed 
some eleven or twelve million blank post 
cards, at least soI am told. Also in ac- 
cordance with this law these blank post 
cards should be distributed or the Army 
and Navy should begin to distribute them 
on February 1 and therefore these post- 
card applications for the absentee ballot 
will be available to the soldiers every- 
where within a short time. I would just 
like to point out that there can be very 
little congestion of the transportation 
facilities in taking care of the absentee 
ballot as provided by the State of Con- 
necticut. These post-card applications 
will be dribbling in to the State for 
months to come. When our candidates 
have been nominated and the ballots can 
be printed they will be sent to the sol- 
diers wherever they may be. As the 
nominations for the State of Connecti- 
cut are not necessarily made at the same 
time as those in other States it follows 
that the process of furnishing absentee 
ballots will proceed from the 48 States 
in somewhat of a piecemeal manner. 
It seems obvious that they will return to 
their respective States in the same way. 
Not all at once but in the regular course 
of mail service. This being so the as- 
sistance and labors of the War and Navy 
Departments will be materially reduced. 

Whatever Federal ballots are provided 
can go overseas by boat and the com- 
paratively few that need to be used can 
come back by plane without taxing or 
interfering with the military transporta- 
tion. Also I have provided that there be 
printed on the Federal ballot notice to 
the soldier before he votes it that this 
Federal ballot may be used only for vot- 
ing for Federal offices, and that if he 
wants to vote for the State and local 
offices he should use the post-card appli- 
cation blank to send for and use his 
State ballot. 

It seems to me that my amendment to 
the Worley amendment to S. 1285 should 
be acceptable to us all. Every problem 
can be solved if we try to solve it ona 
middle ground. In this case we have the 
unusual situation of each side to this 
question gaining something from the 
other. Both those who advocate the 
State absentee ballot and those who 
favor the Federal ballot will have their 
case strengthened and will have the use 
of their respective ballots more easily 
attained. The Worley bill, amended as 
I suggest, will give the members of the 
armed services every possible oppor- 
tunity to vote. That, I am sure, is the 
honest wish of every Member of this 
House, 
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| Why I Am Opposed to This Conference 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I an 
opposing the adoption of the conference 
report on the pending tax bill as it is pr: 
sented to us today by the House con- 
ferees. Although the time was extended 
for debate on it, I did not have time to 
ask Chairman DOUGHTON several ques- 
tions which I wished to ask, nor did we 
have time enough to hear from the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Izac] all of 
the reasons why he is opposing the bill, 
I think he has some compelling reasons. 
Another gentleman from California [ Mr. 
VoorHIs] has indicated a number of 
reasons why this measure is inadequate, 
and I have somewhat the same feeling as 
he expressed. 

Chairman DoveurTon did indicate that 
certain experts testified that the Social 
Security tax might be frozen at the pres 
ent rate for the remainder of this y: 
without endangering the soundness of 
the program. I’m indeed glad to h¢ 
that and I hope it is a mathematica 
truth. However, I have heard that some 
actuaries explain that the soundness of 
this insurance program depends upon a 
certain increase in the premium pay- 
ments, which may or may not be the 
increases as originally provided by law. 
This leads me to question the wisdom of 
tampering very much with the premium 
payments as first planned, unless the de- 
sire is to weaken the whole plan. I hope 
it is true that the payments may be 
kept temporarily from increasing accord- 
ing to the original plan without endan- 
gering the financial soundness of the sys- 
tem in the long run. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied in my 
own mind with the provisions contained 
in this measure concerning renegotiation. 
I, for one, had hoped to take the profits 
out of war. I have worked consistently 
toward that end. I fear that this meas- 
ure will leave loopholes for enormous 
profits. Some say such profits can be 
caught by taxation. Ido not believe that 
any scheme of taxation we could devise 
would recapture much of the profits 
which our carelessness in regard to these 
war contracts would make possible. 

Of course I do not want to bleed white 
those who are providing us with the im- 
plements and materials of this war. My 
observation leads me to believe that those 
who are filling war needs are not only 
doing a wonderfully fine job in producing 
what we need but they are not doing so 
badly by themselves and for the stock 
holders. I do not believe that we can 
leave the gate wide open for war con- 
tractors to make all the profits they can 
get and hope that we can get the large 
part of it away from them and back in! 
the Treasury in taxes. They would like 











for us to permit them to make enormous 
»rofits and they will take care of seeing 
it that Uncle Sam does not get too 
h of those profits away from them 
in a revenue bill. 

I fear that our conferees have yielded 
) much to the Senate conferees in this 
,atter, especially on renegotiation, and I 
cannot bring myself to vote to accept this 
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The Soldier’s Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
r leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, 

THE SOLDIER'S VOTE 

During the long and frequently bitter de- 
bate in the House of Representatives on the 
question of legislation to facilitate the sol- 
dier’s vote, a great deal was said on all sides 
about the attitude of the southern Represent- 
atives on such matters as States’ rights, the 
poll tax and (in the words of one southern 
Member of Congress) the question of white 
supremacy 

In the light of all this it is interesting to 
examine Thursday’s roll call in the House. 
The question came on a vote of recom- 
mittal which amounted to a choice between 
a Federal plan for the soldier’s vote, as de- 
sired by the President, and a States’ rights 
lan, as desired by his opponents. On this 
juestion 131 votes were cast by Representa- 
ives from the Southern States (including the 
rder States as part of the South). The 
ecord shows that 69 of these votes were cast 
n favor of the Federal plan and 62 in favor 
the States’ rights plan. On the basis of 
1ese figures it therefore becomes impossible 
) hold the South responsible for the defeat 
the program favored by the President. 
r if the decision in the House had been 
t entirely to the southern Representatives 
the President’s program would have been 
adopted, 69 to 62. 

The real reason for the cefeat of the Presi- 
dent’s program was partisan, rather than sec- 
ul. The Federal plan was defeated not 
because of southern votes, a majority of 
which would have approved it, but because of 
Republican votes. Of a total of 193 Republi- 
cans voting on the question, only 18 support- 
. the Federal plan and 175 supported the 
ites’ rights plan, which is something of a 
velty in the long history of the Republican 
csition. When any party casts so nearly 
lid a vote as this (practically 10 to 1), it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that po- 
litical considerations played a part. Clearly, 
for many Republicans, the decisive factor in 
the whole affair was their fear that a major- 
ity of the soldiers’ vote would go to the Presi- 
dent in case he is a candidate for re-election. 

This is not a good enough reason for oppos- 
ing legislation which tries to give the soldier 
in the field more adequate assurance of his 
ability to exercise a fundamental right to 
which he is entitled. Congress will have to 
do better than this, before it is through with 
the issue, or answer to an indignant public 
which is tired of seeing the soldier's interests 
mad: a subject of politics, 
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The Republican Party and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address on the Re- 
publican Party and Labor, delivered by 
me at the Lincoln Day banquet at De- 
troit, Mich., on February 5, 1944: 


This evening we celebrate the birthday and 
honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Lincoln was one of the real founders of the 
Republican Party and was the first Republi- 
can President elected to office. He placed the 
Republican Party in such an outstanding 
position that no other party was able to chal- 
lenge its leadership successfully for a quar- 
ter of a century 

I want to talk tonight about Abraham Lin- 
coln and the common man. I want to talk 
about Lincoln and the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party toward labor. The Republican 
Party was organized as the poor man’s party 
and to better the conditions of the common 
man and of the slave. By labor I mean the 
millions of workers organized and unorgan- 
ized who are employed in factories, in the 
mines, on the farms, on the railroads, and 
in every corner of this great country of ours; 
I mean the hundreds of thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees, whether State or Fed- 
eral; I mean the millions of workers in white- 
collar jobs, the school teachers and office 
workers—in a word, I mean the millions of 
workers who make up our peacetime and war- 
time working force. 

LINCOLN BELIEVED IN HUMAN 
PROPERTY 


Abraham Lincoln once said, “God must 
have loved the poor because he made so many 
of them.” This was Abraham Lincoln’s way 
of saying that he sympathized with the poor. 
No man was more understanding toward the 
great masses and their problems than was 
Abraham Lincoin. 

Abraham Lincoin believed in our constitu- 
tional system of government. He believed in 
human rights and he believed in property 
rights, always placing human rights above 
property rights. He also believed that human 
rights depend in a large measure upon prop- 
erty rights. The right to own property to him 
was sacred. His philosophy was expressed in 
a little paragraph which reads as follows: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; it is a positive good in the world; 
that some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just en- 
couragement to industry and enterprise. Let 
him not who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one himself, thus by example as- 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.’ 

Thus Abraham Lincoln set forth distinctly 
and without equivocation his belief in human 
rights and the rights of labor as well as his 
belief in the right to own property. He be- 
lieved that these rights were guaranteed to 
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every American by the Constitution. The 
Republican Party must believe in human 
rights and in property rights; that human 
rights come first; that human rights and 


property rights are interdependent, 
pending on the other 
I believe in property rights 


each de- 


whether those 


property rights exist in the form of a con- 
tract that a worker has whereby he sells his 
he has to sell, to an 


labor, the only product 
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e amount for a definite 
period of time, or whether it exists in the 
property right of the owner of the factory 
in which the worker is employed. You can- 
not destroy the one with destroying the 
other. So long as that worker is willing to 
fight for the right that he has in that con- 
tract whereby he sells his labor to his em- 
ployer, he will fight for every type of 
erty right, including the property right which 
the employer has in the factory in which he 
is employed. 

The New Deal ‘party has been charged re- 
peatedly, and not without cause with trying 
to change our form of Government. Anyone 
who examines the Republican, Democratic, 
and Socialistic platforms of 1932 will be 
forced to the conclusion that the New Deal 
party has been following the Socialistic plat- 
form 1932 rather than the Democratic 
platform since that time. The hands may 
have been the hands of Esau, but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob. The endorsement and 
support that the New Deal administration 
has been receiving from Communist Browder 
and men of his belief during the past 11 
years is some indication that those policies 
have been in some respects pink that 
Communists saw red The Social and 
Communists have given their iqualified 
support to the New Deal 
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THIS NATION CANNOT EXIST HALF SOCIALISTIC 
OR COMMUNISTIC AND HALF CAPITALISTIC 


The Republican Party believes in the capi- 
| talistic form of a Government as provided fot 
| by the Constitution. We believe in the 
its system. We are opposed to soci 
communism 
During the years preceding the great politi- 
cal campaign of 1860, this Nation was at the 
| crossroads—one way pointing toward slavery 
and other towards the abolition of 
slavery. During the debates of that pericd 
Abraham Lincoln repeatedly said that “This 
Nation cannot exist half slave and half free.” 


prof- 


ulism and 


the 


Today this Nation is again at the cross- 
roads—one way pointing towards the capi- 


talistic form of a government as provided for 
by our Constitution and the other towards 
socialism, if not communism. This Nation 
| cannot exist half communistic or socialistic 
and half capitalistic. Whichever way we go, 
we must go all the way. There is no halfway 
stopping place. We must either continue the 
profit system or abolish it. Whether we like 
it or not this is and should be the great issue 
of the comi campaign. The people should 
have an opportunity to express themselves at 
the polls. No one can criticize an American 
for advocating any principle in which he be- 
lieves co long as that principle is not actually 
immoral and so long as he advocates bringing 
about the change by the ballot box. No one 
has a right to lead the people d a blind 
alley towards socialism or communism, while 
promising them constitutional government. 

These issues should be presented to our 
people squarely. If this Nation is going to 
abolish our capitalistic form of gs 
and the profit system, let 
stitutional with our 
ballot 


ig 


WY 
Ww! 


vernment 
us do it in 


open 


a con- 


way eyes and by 


THE MASSES WILL DETERMINE 


GOVERNMENT WE 


WHAT KIND OF 
ARE GOING TO HAVE 
There are 54,000,000 peacetime workers of 
all types in America. While they place 
human rights above property rights, they own 





real and personal property and believe i1 
property rights. They have been taught in 
the schools, churches, and in the homes to 
| re pect property rights. They have been 


the 1 


taught that right to own pr 
of the fundamental rights guar 


perty is one 


nteed by the 


Constitution. These 54,000 ) workers con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of this Republic 
They are American. It becau f fact 
| that these workers and those who pre ed 
| them through 150 years of our constitutional 
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history have believed in constitutional rights 
that we have constitutional rights. It is be- 
cause they have believed in and still believe 
in property rights that we have property 
rights. They are in the majority. In the 
final analysis, they will determine the kind 
of government we are going to have. Once 
you shake the faith of the millions of work- 
ers in these principles constitutional govern- 
ment, including the right to own property, 
is a thing of the past. Injustices are quickly 
noted and resented by the average American 
and the worker is an average American. 

MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL PARTY 

CRUCIFY LABOR 

While labor owes much to Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party, Mr. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal Party owe more to labor. With- 
out the support of labor, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party could not have been suc- 
cessful. For 11 years labor has befriended 
Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal Party. To- 
day we find Mr. Roosevelt and his New Dealers 
crucifying great masses in the ranks of labor; 
organized and unorganized. 


MILLIONS OF WORKERS FROZEN AT PRE-WAR 
LIVING WAGES 

Millions of workers are frozen at pre-war 
or nearly pre-war wages while others are 
frozen at wages far in excess of pre-war 
wages all by the same Executive order and 
all have the same increase in the living costs. 
Millions of workers today find themselves 
with 20 to 25 percent wartime deductions 
from a pre-war or nearly pre-war living wage 
to meet an increase in the cost of living of 
from 20 to 30 percent while millions of 


unskilled workers are receiving outrageously 
high wages to which they are not entitled 
and while some corporations are taking large 
excess profits and squawking when we try to 
make them refund those excess profits. I 
have taken the position repeatedly that to 
the extent to which an industry is engaged 


in war production, to that extent their pay 
rolis are Government pay rolls and their 
excess profits are taken out of the United 
States Treasury. 

WORKERS ARE ENTITLED TO A DECENT WAGE 


I have always strongly supported a decent 
wage policy for both skilled and unskilled 
labor. Skilled labor should be well paid and 
paid in proportion to the skill. From my 
office window, I can see the new Mellon Art 
Gallery. Month after month I watched 
workmen erecting that beautiful structure. 
Day after day I was amazed at the skill with 
which craftsmen built that beautiful dome. 
The architect drew the plans. The workmen 
erected the building. The one was as im- 
portant as the other. The trowel was as 
necessary as the architect’s pen. However, 
you and I can agree that the workmen who 
with broom and shovel sweep away the 
broken stones and debris at the foot of that 
building should not be paid the wages of 
the skilled craftsmen who fashioned that 
beautiful dome, 


THE UNSKILLED WORKER HAS NO RIGHT TC 
DEMAND THE WAGES OF A SKILLED WORKER 
In making my study of war costs which 

took me through 47 defense plants and the 
reports of which I made to Congress on June 
29 and July 2, 1943, I was impressed by two 
outstanding facts. I found workers with 
little or no skill being paid as much, or more 
than the skilled workers who had been years 
learning their trade, and I found corpora- 
tions operating on Government funds mak- 
ing large excess profits to which they were 
not entitled. 

I found 18-year-old girls leaving the ribbon 
counters of dime stores and after a few 
weeks of training being paid 865 a week. 
Farmers’ boys, gas station attendants, gro- 
cery-store clerks, automobile salesmen with 
little or no skill, being paid from $120 to $220 
every 2 weeks. A superintendent of a Gov- 
ernment arsenal being paid $6,500 a year 





after 38 years of service told me a defense 
plant offered his §4,000-a-year assistant 
$11,500 a year, including $5,000 bonus. Tank 
welders, after 4 to 6 weeks of training, are 
paid $67 a week or the same wages expert 
welders were paid. Girls after 2 and 3 weeks 
of training are being paid $269 a month for 
a 48-hour week. Girls assembling oil pumps 
receive $146 every 2 weeks. 

In one factory I found machine-gun as- 
semblers were paid in 1942 from $4,774 to 
$8,741 a year. The United States Employ- 
ment Service advertises for laborers to go into 
northeastern Canada at $300 a month plus 
room, board, clothing, and overtime; for 
welders at $214 a month while learning and 
after a few weeks of training $270 a month, 
plus bonuses; for dish washers, kitchenmen, 
and waiters at $250 a month and bonuses. 

U unskilled labor and labor requiring very 
little skill were paid excessive wages, adding 
excessive costs to the war production pro- 
gram which must be paid by the millions 
of workers in the low-income brackets. The 
dime store girl who is not so fortunate is still 
working for $18 a week and paying income 
taxes to raise the money to pay the other 
cime store girl in the factory $65 a week. 


EXCESS PROFITS 


In my report to Congress on July 2, 1943, 
I gave the results of a rather extensive study 
on excess profits by corporations giving nu- 
merous illustrations. I found corporations 
with little or no capital operating on Gov- 
ernment funds and making tremendous 
profits. One corporation with $65,000 capi- 
tal stock and surplus and $6,696,000 Defense 
Plant capital took 60 percent net profit be- 
fore taxes on $50,771,000 worth of machine- 
gun sales to the Government after paying 
themselves $3,000,000 management and engi- 
neering fees through another corporation 
owned by them. After paying back $23,000,- 
000 under renegotiation, including half the 
fee, and paying $4,800,000 in taxes, this little 
corporation had a net profit in 1942, after 
renegotiation and after taxes of $1,880,918, 
in addition to a $1,500,000 engineering fee, on 
a paid-in capital and surplus of $65,000. 

Another corporation showed a net profit 
before taxes of $18,000,000 or 37'4 percent 
on gross sales to the Government of $48,000,- 


| 000. After refunding more than $6,500,000 


under renegotiation, paying $8,500,000 in 
taxes, this corporation had $3,200,000 profit 
left after taxes and after renegotiation, or 
nearly 16 percent on the invested capital 
and earned surplus. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $125,00C,000 or 28 percent on 
the gross sale of 450,000,000. After refund- 
ing $65,000,000 under renegotiation and pay- 
ing $45,000,000 in taxes, this corporation had 
$13,600,000 left on an invested capital and 
earned surplus of $47,000,000. This corpora- 
tion increased its surplus more than $8,000,- 
000 from 1940 to 1942. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $35,000,000 or approximately 
27% percent on gross sales of $127,000,000. 
In addition approximately $10,000,000 was 
earned on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, 
making a total net profit before taxes of 
$45,000,000. After refunding $14,000,000 un- 
der renegotiation and paying $24,000,000 in 
taxes, this company had left approximately 
$7,000,000 profit, after renegotiation and 
taxes, or approximately 37 percent of the in- 
vested capital and earned surplus of $20,- 
000,000. 

JACK & HEINTZ 


One of the corporations which has taken 
the greatest profit on the smallest capital 
is Jack & Heintz. I would not mention this 
corporation by name but for the fact that 
they have been flooding the desk of every 
Congressman with charges that the Govern- 
ment has been unfair. Let us examine the 
real facts. This company was organized in 
November 1940 with a capital stock structure 
consisting of 100 shares no-par-value stock 
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for which the three Jacks and Heintz ; 
in the sum of $500 or $125 each. They ; 
paid in $99,500 in surplus which was not 
cash but in assets and patent rights of 
old corporation. Thus we have a cc rp 
tion of four individual stockholders 
show a paid up capital stock and surplu 
$100.000. 

My records show that this company 
tained Government funds through the 
fense Plant Corporation up to August 
1943, the following sums: First commit; 
approved, $396,021; second commitment 
proved, $3,046,292.34; third commitment 
proved, $1,613,346.25; fourth commitme: 
approved, $5,137,650.29. 

In other words the taxpayers furnished 
$10,193,309.88 of their cash capital and J 
& Heintz, according to these figures, f 
nished $500 actual cash and $99,500 in p: 
erty and patent rights. Of course, they 
operate cheaply when they have no depr« 
tion to charge off, no capital invested, but 
let us see what the real picture is. 

Earnings, for the calendar year of 1941 
before taxes were $932,024 and after tax 
$289,089. Earnings for the year 1942 befor 
taxes were $7,740,829. The earnings before 
taxes were 7,740 percent of the capital stock 
and paid-in surplus and after taxes 1,740 per- 
cent of the capital stock and paid-in surplus, 

Thus in 1942, after setting aside $173,680 
for depreciation and obsolescence; after pay- 
ing the three top officers $116,645 each; after 
giving a Christmas bonus of $944,300 (I am 
told one secretary was given a bonus of 
$39,000); after paying wages that, according 
to their statement averaged an annual rate 
of $5,172 per employee, as shown in my state 
ment to the House on June 29, 1943, and afte 
paying $6,000,000 in income and excess 
profits taxes, this company showed a tota 
1942 earnings of $1,740,839 on an invested 
capital and paid-in surplus of $100,000. The 
total pay roll for 1942 was $8,886,000 while 
the annual sales for the year were $23,661,000. 
This company has an exceptionally good pro- 
duction and low-cost record. 

Jack & Heintz forget to mention in their 
statement that the two Jacks and Mr. Heintz 
paid themselves in 1942 $116,645 each in sal- 
aries; that they had paid $944,000 in Christ- 
mas bonuses, including $39,000 to one secre- 
tary; that the Defense Plant Corporation fur- 
nished them with defense plant facilities, 
equipment, etc. in the amount of $10,193,309 
and that they themselves only contributed 
$100,000 in actual cash, property, and patent 
rights. Of course the Government wouid not 
allow the $944,000 in bonuses to employees 
who were being paid the wage scale that Jack 
& Heintz were paying. Of course they would 
not allow a $39,000 bonus to a secretary. Of 
course they would not allow $116,000 salary 
for two of the Jacks and Mr. Heintz when 
those funds come out of the United States 
Treasury. These people are being paid with 
Government funds because their factory pay 
rolls are being met with Government funds 
They are just as much a Government em- 
ployee insofar as being paid out of the Treas- 
ury is concerned as is the $1,260 or $1,440 
Government clerk under Civil Service. 


EXCESS PROFITS WILLINGLY REFUNDED 


Hundreds of corpcrations have found 
themselves with excess profits and are che: 
fully and gladly refunding them. Ninet) 
percent of the corporations are in this c!as- 
sification and the other 10 percent must be 
compelled to refund their excess war profit 


WHO PAYS FOR THESE LABOR COSTS AND EXCci 
PROFITS? 


A part of the money wasted, including 
moneys paid in excess wages and excess cor- 
poration profits, is being paid out of current 
taxation and the remainder is being paid by 
borrowing and issuing bonds. 

According to Mr. Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, the public debt will aggregate 
$258,000,000,000 at the end of the fiscal y: 
ending June 30, 1945, for which we are ap- 


d 











y now We are told that this debt 
h the tremendous sum of $300,000,- 
twice the assessed valuation of 
piece of property—real and personal, 


r intangible on the assessmer 





f the various assessing units of the 48 
The principal and interest of this 
| have to be earned and paid for in 
» part by the worker, including the ex- 
emal 
us be more specific and 
‘ paying and will pay for this 
( waste which will aggregate billion 





our war effort. The Treasury De- 
rds show that in 1944, 67,.300.- 
l receive in incomes $157,.000.- 


ple will 
( 00 and pay $22,000,000,000 in Federal and 


1 té xes 
wn shows that 21,600,000 
including heads of familiies, 
his year $19,200,000,000 in inc 
or an average inc 
ximately $890 a year per per 
$500,000,000 in Federal 


reco 


break-d indi- 





will re- 
mes of 
me of ap- 
son and will 
and personal 


$ or le 








rT ty-four million, four hundred thou- 

i re individuals, including heads of 

f es, will receive this coming year, $42,- 
4 ),000 in incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 and 


100,000,000 in Federal and personal 


Twelve million two hundred thousand 

individuals will receive $34,600,000,000 
ncomes of $2,000 to $3,000 a year and will 
pay $3,400,000,.000 in Federal and personal 
t Sixty percent of the income this year 
{ ing to people with incomes under $3,000 
and 80 percent of the income is going to those 
with annual incomes of $5,000 a year or less. 
se are the people who will pay the heavy 
taxes. It is their money that the President is 
») meet the factory pay rolls, including 
I hine-gun assemblers who are receiving as 
high as $3,700 a year and 18-year-old girls 
who receive as high as $65 to $75 a week. 

Oh, but the President says we will limit in- 
comes to $25,000 a year. Let us see what the 
record shows. The Treasury report shows 
that 110,000 individuals will receive $7,400,- 
000,000 in incomes of $25,000 and over and 
pay $4,400,000,000 in taxes. If you take the 
entire income of every person in the United 
States who will receive in 1944 an inco me of 
$25,000 or more you would only add $3,000,- 
000,000 to the Treasury of the United States. 
Incide lly, may I say that I will go along 





ntal 


with anyone in taxing incomes down to a 
minimum. will not go along with a policy 
l ting incomes paid in competitive asi 
ness. So when we are wasting money it is the 
money of the low-income group and wage 

which we are throwing down a rat 


TALL BUSINESS PAYS 


While we are making 


millionaires in in- 
dustry through excess profits and while ex- 
cess profits are being taken by both labor 


1 corporations, thousands of small busi- 


men are being forced to the wall finan- 
cially because of business conditions and are 
forced out of business due to inability to 
odtain peacetime material or help. These 
people are paying heavy taxes. Thousands 
f other small businessmen are making smal : 
profits or no profits and are paying heav 


taxes which go to make up both 
excess corporate profits. 


excess abe 


WHO PAYS? 


Who pays for all this waste of public funds 
extravagance, and inefficiency? The railroad 
worker, the day laborer, the low-paid factory 
worker, the skilled worker who has spent 
years learning his trade, the miner, the school 

acher, the farmer, the white-collar worker, 
the businessman—these and millions of 
others will pay for this waste, extravagance, 
and inefficiency. They will pay for exces- 

ve costs and excessive profits. It has been 
estimated that it will take a tax levy of six 
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billion annually to tize a 
$300,000,000,000 debt The re- 


turning servic 





the war 
will have to work an C veat and 
pay a tax the rest of ) for this 
waste His children, I his chil- 
dren’s children, will pay. Every citize ich 
or poor, big and smal 1, will pay nd pay 
ind ps There is no easy way out 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S SO-CALLED BILL OF RIGHTS 
In 1933 when Mr. Roosevelt first came int 
ffice he stated, and properly so, that one- 


ple in America were ill-fed, ill- 
housed. At that time the to- 
the Nation reached a low point 
’ 


llion By income payments 
the total 


f 4 

third of the pec 
clothed, and ill- 
tal income of t 
of forty-six bi 
I mean 


income { the coun 


wages and salaries, farm incomes, rents, d - 
dends, etc. It is this income against which 
taxes are levied Only recently Mr. Roosevelt 
in a message to Congress set forth what he 


r 
rights in which he 


called a second bill of i 
had: 1. The right to 


stated that every family 
earn enough to provide adequate fox 
ing, and recreation. 2. The right of 

farmer to raise and sell his products at 
rate which would give him and his famil 
a decent living. 3 The right of every fami 
to a decent home. 4. The right to a good 
education. 5. The right to adequate protec- 
tion through old-age security, accident, and 
unemployment insurance, etc. He made the 


d, cloth- 








tatement, “Necessitous men are not free 
men.” Again, “People who are hungry and 
out of a job are the stuff out of which dicta- 


tors are made To all this we Republicans 
agree. Hungry men and women ‘brought 
about the French Revolution. However, a 
man can be just as hungry if he has a job 
and isn’t earning enough to care for himself 
and family as he is without a job or with 
After 


11 years of the New Deal, Mr. Roosevelt 


speaks of these rights which the people 
should have but do not have. All of these 
things were prcmised the people 11 years 


ago and promised repeatedly since then. To 


the extent that we have these things, they 
were brought about in a large part by war 
or prewar emergency conditions and not 


through Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts. 


AFTER 11 YEARS OF THE NEW 
OF THE PEOPLE ARE STILL 
AND ILL-HOUSED 


DEAL, ONE-THIRD 
ILL-FED, ILL-CLOTHED, 


Let us see just what the situation is today 
after 11 years of New Deal promises. Let us 
see just what constitutes a decent living. In 
1937 the Minimum Wage Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia set forth a minimum budget 
for a single woman and in 1943 the Labor 
Department brought that budget up to date. 
That budget is as follows: 

Estimated November 1943 cost 

budde t for a single woma? a 


of a weekly 
pproved Nov. 2, 





1937, by the Minimum Wage Board of the 
District of Columbia? 
\ ¢ eT I i 
I Tove , . 
I 1 hoard $ 
Clot} nd 1 
Sundries (priced) .....-. 2 2.8 
Personal care._..........- 57 
Health A be 
Recreation s 
‘Transportation 
All items priced “~ 16. 02 1 
Other sundries included in 
Gee CEL cb edadadaneose 8 I 
I ice —— w) 2 


rhis budget was prepared by the Minin 
Board in 1987. It has been brought up to date 





cost-of-living indexes prepared by the Bureau of Lal 
Statistics. 
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I « I i ‘ +) s bu t is ex- 
ces € 2 ess ‘ i N , f . 
lower come group | S W nsidered 
too x Howeve us t . budget 
as it 1s 

This budget would re ¢ : nay 
I kK $1.191 a ye ! 

Minimum Wage Board < : ang 
quirer t in the D ( ‘ 
Singie per wh s } 1 
son é t mat 7 site 
can us a Vv dsticl 

TWELVE M H YF AND I 

THOUSAND a WILE, HAVE 1044 

INCOMES ¢ ss 

AC i t 1 Re ie Denart- 
ment estimat and bre d 
the 21,600,000 i in duals of $1 . 
or less into si Sa heads of anf 
lies, we find 00 single | 


will receive in 





or less with a $897 out of which 
they have to ps heir income and other taxe 
This would be $300 a year, pl taxes, le 
than the bud ] r by the Minimum 
Wage Board ric of < umbia 
Can all of the i to be v l-fed 
well-clothed ised If not, then 
they must be ed Cc thed 1 ill- 
housed 

THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION FOUR HUNDRED AND 


EIGHTY THOUSAND AMER 


ICANS LIVING ON AVER- 











AGE ANNUAL FAM INCOME ¢ $880 

he Labor Department describes the typi- 
cal a : fan Ss < isting of 4 
peo} n, his wi r | 13 and a 
girl ‘hey have made up what they call 
a minimum wage budget as found by the 
Work Projects Administration in 33 of the 
on June 1, 1943 This budget 

541 a year as high as $1,809 a 

i rage of approximately $1,700 

year for a family of 4 I Detroit, Mich 
budget is set at $1,798 a year. Going back 
» the income-tax record ve find that 9,370,- 
000 married persons, and heads of familie 
will receive in 1944 incomes of $1,000 or less 


with an average income of $880 
This means that after 11 years of 
Deal 4 times 9,370,000 Americans r 
37,480,000 Americans re living on an aver- 


yf $880 per year per famil) 


per year 
New 


the 
rie 


age income « 





This is ee tely one-half the average 
amount the Labor Departm«¢ iys a family 
of four requires for 1 decent living in the 33 
larg citie Surely these 37,480,000 Ameri- 
cans do not come under Mr. R evelt’s defi- 


nition of having a decent 


TWENTY-NINE MILLION EIGHT NDRED THOU- 











SAND MORE AMERICANS LIVING ON AN ANNUAL 
FAMILY INCOME OF FROM $1,000 TO $1,50¢ 
United States Treasury records iow that 

7,450,000 married persons or h¢ of families 

will receive incomes this year of from $1,000 

to $1,500 Multiplying this number by 4 

for the average family, w find that these 

29 800.000 Americans live on mes 

of $1,000 t $1,500 per y | family of 4 

In t group we find mil f white collat 

worker er n men on the ra is, sch 

teachers, miners and in fact we find people 
from every waik of lift Mr. R velt 
taking the taxes that t e people a paving 

into the" ury and I it I 

chine gun emblers who are getting more 

money per year in some cases than a lieuten- 
ant general in the Army Sold : 
and marines have to learn to assemble ma- 
chine guns and take them do iin blind- 

folded in fox holes, gun turrets, et for a 

little as $50 a mont! 

SIXTY-SEVEN MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY THOUSAND AMERICANS LIVE ON ANNUAI 
FAMILY INCOME OF $1 ) OR LESS 
Summarizing these two last ¢ ips alone 

and not including the 12,250,000 si e - 

sons with incomes of $1,000 or less, we 
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16,820,000 heads of families supporting, or 
trying to support, 67,820,000 Americans on 
incomes of $1,500 or less. 

When the New Deal Party in the coming 
campaign points with pride to the $157,000,- 
000,000 wartime income produced by issuance 
of bonds and taxes let them point to these 
67,000,000 Americans who in this low- 
income group. 

Let us proceed again. There are 2,151,640 
persons who are being paid an average of 
$26.46 per person per month old-age assist- 
ance. Can these people be said to be well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed? We have 
134,804 men on railroad retirement who re- 
ceive an average of $66.25 per month to sup- 
port themselves and dependents. In view of 
wartime costs can these people be said to be 
well-housed, well-clothed, and well-fed? 

We find approximately 75,000 Government 
employees including postal employees on re- 
tirement who are receiving an average of $966 
a year to support themselves and families. 
Two and one-half billion dollars of the in- 
come in 1944 will be paid out to several million 
people in old-age pensions, retirements of 
various kinds in small sums. Many of these 
people wku have paid their hard-earned 
money into a func find they are being paid in 
a dollar which purchases 50 percent of what 
the dollar they paid in purchased. Surely no 
one will contend that these people are well- 
fed, well-clothed, and well-housed. We are 
taking money from them in taxes that they 
should have to buy bread and milk and 
clothes and food for children and turning 
that money over in profits to corporations 
and in excess wages to people who are not 
and cannot earn the money they are being 
paid. In view of these facts, can we say that 
we are now properly feeding, clothing, and 
housing that third of the people which Mr. 
Roosevelt said 11 years ago were ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed, or are they still ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed? 


are 


SECTION MAN PAID $23.80 A WEEK 

In making a study of labor costs, I stopped 
a railroad section man in a little town of a 
thousand people. I knew him personally. He 
has a wife and five children, and lived in a 
tarpaper shack. I asked him to show me the 
tear sheet of his last pay check. The tear 
sheet shows the amount he earned and the 
aniount of deductions for various purposes. 
He had $23.80 left as take-home pay after de- 
ductions for a 48-hour week to support him- 
self, the wife and five children. He was work- 
ing 48 hours a week and they could work him 
56 hours a week, including Sundays, without 
overtime. So long as they did not work him 
more than 8 hours in 1 day, he drew no over- 
time. He saw factory workers getting time 
an la half for Saturday, double time for Sun- 
day, incentive bonuses, night bonuses, vaca- 
tion bonuses and other bonuses. He saw the 
Government taking his tax money, small 
though it may be but money he needed des- 
perately to support that little family, putting 
it into the Treasury and then paying it out in 
excess labor costs to people who were not 
earning it. 

I am not condoning strikes. No one can 
condone or justify wartime strikes but I can 
appreciate the position of a man like this— 
walking home with a little check to his 
family in the face of those conditions. 

I have a letter from a responsible party 
who wrote me of 3 railroad engineers who 
have worked 30 years each on an engine. 
They were married men. Their wives went 
into a defense plant and after a few weeks of 
training were making more money than their 
husbands were making after 30 years of ex- 
perience and hard work. Are you surprised 
there is dissatisfaction? 

On my way home to Michigan recently, I 
picked up a marine in the city of Washing- 
ton. I took him or all the way to Uniontown, 
Pa.—some 200 miles. He had worked in a 
coal mine since he was 14 years old and his 


| 


| 





father was still working in a coal mine. He 
dit not know who I was. I asked him to tell 
me the kind of a contract they had, the one 
they were trying to change, and just what his 
father did from the time he left the house 
until he got back. He told me that his father 
left the house for a shift, walked 2 miles, 
rode 10 miles in the car to the mouth of the 
mine, went down the shaft, walked 3% 
miles underground, picked up the pick and 
shovel and it was then that his pay started 
He worked 7 hours. not including 30 minutes 
for lunch, laid down his pick and shovel and 
his pay stopped. He walked 34% miles under- 
ground, réde up the shaft, rode 10 more 
miles and then walked the 2 more to his 
home. There was charged against his check 
blasting powder, caps, fuses, tool breakage— 
he furnishing his own tools—tool repair, oil 
for his lamp in addition to his withholding 
tax, social security and other deductions. 

The base pay of a miner was $1 an hour. 
That is the contract they were trying to get 
away from. I am not justifying strikes but 
o.1e can readily see how the miuver feels when 
he sees 18-year-old girls getting $65 to $75 a 
week paid for out of his tax money. I am not 
justifying strikes but I do want to give you 
some of the reasons behind this labor trouble 
we are having. When we are having labor 
trouble, it is often a case of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
chickens coming home to roost. 

The New Deal administration has been call- 
ing some of these low-paid workers disloyal 
and inflationists because they dared to ask 
for that decent living which was promised 
them. They have been crucified because they 
ask for enough money to buy food to fill the 
stomachs of little children and to keep their 
bodies covered with decent clothing. 


WHAT IS NOT INFLATION 


Let me lay down here and now a funda- 
mental principle as to what is not inflation. 
Paying an individual or the head of a family 
enough money whether in wages or other 
income to support himself and family in com- 
mon decency is not and can never be in- 
flaticnary. Money spent for the necessities 
of life to keep body and soul together will 
never bring about inflation. Taking money 
we call taxes away from the low-income 
groups which should be spent for bread, but- 
ter, milk, and food to fill the stomachs of 
hungry children will not avert inflation. 
Such a policy can only bring about suffering, 
crime, immorality, and poor citizenship. 


CONCLUSION—MILLIONS 
LCOKING TO THE 
LEADERSHIP 
Millions of Americans are today looking 

to the Republican Party for real leadership. 

Millions of workers have been bitterly dis- 

appointed by Mr. Roosevelt and the New 

Deal They have been disillusioned and 

are now learning by bitter experience that 

most of the things which Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal were supposed to give them 
have not been given them or have to be paid 
for and paid for dearly. Many of them feel 
that Mr. Roosevelt has misled, misinformed, 
misrepresented, if not betrayed them. These 
and millions of Americans of all political 
parties are convinced that Mr. Roosevelt has 
led them from democratic ideals and princi- 
ples into fields of radicalism. They can no 
longer follow him. These millions from all 
walks of life are looking to the Republican 

Party for leadership. They have no other 

place togo. They still have faith in America. 

If Socialism or Communism obtains a foot- 

hold in this Nation, it will be because these 

masses have lost faith. God help the Na- 
tion if the Republican Party fails them. 
Abraham Lincoln was a_ great leader. 

Great leaders are always humble. He was 

greatest in his love for, faith, and belief in 

the common people. He had faith in the 
masses and they had faith in him. He be- 
lieved in them and they believed in him. 


OF AMERICANS ARE 
REPUBLIC/N PARTY FOR 





Nothing could shake the faith of the « 
mon people in that great leader and noth 
could shake his faith in the common pe 

It was because he had taith in them 
they in him that he was able to carry 
Nation successfully through a great nati 
crisis in history. What this Nation n¢ 
today is real leadership—someone 

can bring about the solution of these great 
and intricate problems which confront 1} 
Nation, a great leader, a humble leader y 
can sit on a plow beam beside a farmer ; 
talk over his problems; who can sit on 
railroad tie and talk to the sectionman a! 
his problems; who can sit in an engine « 
and talk to the engineer, fireman, and ¢ 
ductor; one who can stand beside a lath: 
factory and talk over the problems of 
factory worker; who, if need be, can go i: 
the bowels of the earth and talk over 
problems of the miner; one who in his ce 
to serve will find time to talk with the h 
blest citizen of the land and discuss 
problems with him. 

What America needs today is a great lead; 
one who, like Abraham Lincoln, has faith in 
the masses and in whom the masses have 
faith; one who believes in the common peo- 
ple and in whom the common people believe: 
a courageous, God-fearing leader; one wi 
if need be, can say “No” to any group whet 
in the ranks of labor or industry; one who y 
protect the low-income groups from un 
demands, whether by labor or industry 
protect the common masses from unj 
demands of both labor and industry. 

What the Nation needs is a great leader 
who can lead with a confident knowledge 
that the masses are following him and who 
need not look back to see whether they are in 
fact following him. Give the Nation that 
leader and the great masses will turn to him 
and bury their betrayers beneath an ava- 
lanche of ballots. Give the masses that lead 
ership and they will be a pillar of strength 
to him who dares to do the right as G 
gives him to see that right. 

Our constitutional Government and 
the rights guaranteed under it depend 
never before upon that leadership. Without 
it, I fear such Government may be lost to us 
forever. The great masses look to the Re- 
publican Party hopefully and almost prayer- 
fully. The Republican Party must be pre- 
pared to furnish that leadership. It can: 
it dare not, and I am confident it will not, f 
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Hannegan’s Political Gall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks in t 
Recorp, I desire to include the followin 
editorial from the Waterbury Republi 
can of February 5, 1944: 

HANNEGAN’S POLITICAL GALL 


One has to be a bred-in-the-bones polit 
cian to have the gall to deliver an address like 
that of the new Democratic National chai: 
man, Robert E. Hannegan, read for him 
Birmingham, Ala., Thursday night because h 
had missed his plane and could not be there. 
The Republicans are accused of causing in- 
flation and Franklin D, Roosevelt is lauded 
as having saved us from this dire evil. 

Labor unions point to Government cost ©! 
living statistics as phony, complaining tha' 















have become so oppressive as to justify 
demand for pay increases. We doubt 
anyone can be found who will testify 
t inflation has been held so beautifully in 
las Chairman Hannegan would have us 


it takes Hannegan to tell us that the 
iblicans, not the administration in pow- 
responsible for economic or any other 
es the people may find themselves con- 
ed by. Blandly he will next ask us to 
e that the public debt which rose from 
1 of about $20,000,000,000 when Roose- 
ok over to almost seventy-three billions 
» time we came into this war—elimi- 
the astronomical climbing of the war 
s something put upon the Nation by 
blicans who were not in power, and not 
velit 
idly he will tell us that it was the Re- 


ans and not the New Deal adminis- 
who put 3,000,000 civil employees 


the public pay roll. Blandly he will 
that the fiscal policies that put this 
n in a deficit without exception every 
the entire period of Roosevelt’s ad- 
tration are due to the Republicans. 
I dly he will place upon Republicans the 
nsibility for the fact that our Federal 
Government expenditures jumped from 
four and a half billions in the year 
the advent of Roosevelt to over 
> and a half billion the year before we 
ed this war—again we eliminate the 
war-period expenditures. 
rhis effort to unload upon the Republicans 
responsibility for what happened while 
Roosevelt New Deal administration was 
powe: must mean that the New Deal 
lers themselves are smelling the odor. 
They haven’t the nerve to state that it does 
not exist and so shift to the campaign tech- 
ue of trying to put the blame for it all 
upon Republicans who were the minority all 
years. We thus get an example of 
sort of campaign oratory we are going 
be subjected to this year. 


} 
eqaing 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, with great 
reluctance I shall vote against the con- 
ference report on the tax bill (H. R. 
3687). I realize that the conferees have 
worked faithfully on the job and many 
provisions of the bill as reported by the 
conferees have my heartiest approbation. 

I particularly approve the provisions 
of the report in reference to the renego- 
tiation of contracts. I am glad at the 
amendment eliminating the increase 
made in the House bill of the rate of 
postage on third-class mail. 

But I have consistently advocated a 

les or spending tax with substantial 
cost-of-living exemptions as the most ef- 
fective antidote for inflation, and I think 
the bill should have made some provi- 
Sion of this sort, instead of making the 
provisions which it makes for various 
excise taxes on luxuries or presumed 
luxuries. I agree with the view that we 


should pay currently for as much of the 
war as we can and I am satisfied that 
there is still a good deal of current high 
earnings 


going into goods and commod- 


ities far from indispensable. 
we need the dete 
spending tax. 

I am greatly disturbed at the infla- 
tionary dangers which beset us, the con- 
stantly mounting national debt, the un- 
precedented sums of money in circula- 
tion. It is true that prices have thus far 
been held in line on the whole remark- 
ably well; on many items they ere well 
below those of the last war. But I do not 
think that we should on this account 
deceive ourselves as to the existing dan- 
gers. The inflationary implications of 
our present debt structure are far greater 
than any which existed in 1917 or 1918. 

I am satisfied that the present admin- 
istration has no anti-inflation program 
of any value. I do not think that bor- 
rowing money to pay consumer or roll- 
back subsidies will curb inflation. On 
the contrary, I regard those subsidies as 
being in the nature of pensions paid in- 
discriminately, regardless of the means 
of the recipients, most of whom can pay 
their bills from day to day. 

Neither do I see any merit in the 
Treasury’s tax proposals. I do not think 
any material amount of revenue can be 
obtained from taxes in the higher income 
brackets. They are too few in number. 
Corporate taxation must leave the cor- 
porations with enough capital and sur- 
plus to meet the shocks of conversion to 
a peacetime economy and to maintain 
employment. 

The vast majority of incomes in this 
country are under $5,000. Some of these 
incomes could stand more taxation with- 
out undue hardship. Others whose in- 
comes have not benefited from the war 
would accommodate themselves to higher 
taxes only with great difficulty. A sales 
or spending tax with cost-of-living ex- 
emptions would automatically reach the 
incomes with surplus spending power, as 
evidenced by actua! spending. 

The insincerity of the administration's 
efforts to curb inflation were illustrated 
in December when the majority leader 
went out of his way—REcorRD, page 
10706—to commend a bill increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War Veterans, 
though it came to the House with a re- 
port from the Veterans’ Administration 
which refused to recommend passage of 


I think that 
rrent effect of such a 


the bill and described it as contrary to 
the President’s program. 
If we are really out, as I think we 


should be, to fight inflation, I think we 
should be bolder and more honest than 
the administration is at the present time. 
It is for this purpcse that I vote against 
the conference report, notwithstanding 
its meritorious features. 





Strike-Free Record in War Industries at 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
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remarks, I include two articles which 
appeared in the Yonkers Home News, 
one on January 25, 1944, and one on 


February 1, 1944, setting forth the fact 
that Yonkers, N. Y., has established a 
very important record in having no in- 
dustrial disturbances or strikes since 
Pearl Harbor and before 

The Yonkers Home News is a weekly 
paper sponsored by the Alexander Smith 
Memorial Foundation, Inc., and 
free to 10,000 servicemen from Yonkers 
all over the world. 

I wish to compliment the city of Yon- 
kers, together with the employers and 
employees of all these plants on the great 
contribution they have made toward 
winning the war by avoiding strikes. 

I believe it would be advisable for th 
United States Government to give to any 
city in the country some award of honor 
or recognition for a record such as the 


is sent 


city of Yonkers has set in connection 

with the war effort. 

|From the Yonkers (N. Y Home News of 
January 25, 1944 


No STrRiKES HERE IN WAR—YONKERS Has BEEN 
FREE or Lasor LOCKOUTS ON DEFENSE WorK 


DuRING DURATION May Be Na«tTIONAl 
RECORD 
Yonkers may be setting a national record 


for cities of its size in the Nation. One thing 
is certain, it cannot be excelled in the avoid- 
ance of labor strikes in war work. The fact 
is that the Terrace City in the Hudson Valley 
has not had a single strike in war production 
work since Pearl Harbor And long before 
that, while the Nation was beginning to arm, 
there was no lockout to mar this record 

These are the glad tidings the Home News 
is able to convey to the thousands of Yon- 
kers men and women in the armed service 
scattered as they are all over the globe. 

At the present time there are 17 industrial 
enterprises in this city producing what is re- 
quired for the war effort in about as many 
different lines, every one of which has been 
performing 60 minutes of every working hou: 
without interruption of any Kind caused by 
labor disputes. 

It is estimated 


that the number of 


men 
and women engaged in these tasks ranges as 
high as 15,000 and that about every one of 
them has a relative or close friend in the 
service 

In addition to the 17 leading employers 
there are a number of smaller producer 
which have been called upon from time to 
time to do war work, and their record is as 
free from industrial disturbances as the larger 
ones 

This city whose population was recorded at 
142.000 in the Federal census of 1940 can 
match any other city in the Union in: this 
respect and is surpassed by none because its 


rating stands at 100 percent tod 


SOME MAY 


CROSS FINGERS 





These interesting facts now beginning to 
dawn on all concerned may be discussed v i 
a crossing of the fingers or with the cu mary 
knocking on wocd But is «¢ rt r to 
realize that both employer ind employee 
have proceeded thus far on a principle that 


has made for peace, and that gives good prom- 
se of its continuance 
A FINE E {PLE 

The leaders of the cit chief 1 ‘ 
have set an example of perating witl 
workers, and have employed ever mear 
within their power to stimulate the produc- 
tion that the war effort |! required T) 
has been met with a 1 attitude upon the 
employees and their le I tirred by patri- 
otic fervor, and a qa mina 1 t I h 
every goal th ! bee t The code 
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have both embraced is best explained in the 
words, “Come let us reason together.” 
VICTORY PERFORMANCE 
last war been filled 
here, with victory and peace proclaimed, the 
performance to date gives every promise of 
a@ continuance 

It may be that this city will be one, or one 
with other patriotic communities, which will 
have earned national if not international 
recognition for having kept the faith of “No 
strikes during the war.” 


Until the 


order has 


PRODUCERS FOR THE WAR 

The industrial centers where employers 
and employees have stood out conspicuously 
in the record Yonkers has made and is mak- 
ing follow: 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation, 
Habirshaw Division. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Poirier & McLane Corporation. 

American Sinteel Corporation, 320 Yonkers 
Avenue 

American Dietaids Co., 176 S. Broadway, 
diet aids 

3ecopa Glove Mills, 4 Warburton Avenue, 
knit gloves 

Arthur G. Blair, Inc., 145 Alexander Street, 
equipping boats 

Cameo Curtains, Inc., 45 John Street, cur- 
tains 

Campbell & Sons Manufacturing Co., 117 
Stanley Avenue, hats 

Havranek Bros., 196 Ashburton 
meat products. 

Hipwell Manufacturing Co., 252 Hawthorne 
Avenue, instrument cases. 

Ludlow Spring & Welding Co., 217 River- 
dale Avenue, ship funnels. 

New York Engineering 
Place 


Nye Machine Co., 70 McLean Avenue, ma- 
chine shop. 


Pyridium Chemical Co., Nepera Park, chem- 
icals. 

Riverdale Glove Co., 
knit gloves 

Refined Syrups & Sugars Co., Vark Street, 
sugar products. 

Saunders Tool 
Atherton Avenue. 

United States Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Ludlow Field, ships 

U.S. Industrial Chemical Corporation, Vark 
Street. 

White Swan Uniforms, Inc., 21 St. Casimir 
Avenue 

Yonkers Woodworking Co., 
Road. 


Avenue, 


Co., 80 Babcock 


95 Riverdale Avenue, 


& Machine Co., Inc., 31 


157 Tibbetts 


[From the Yonkers (N. Y.) Home News of 
February 1, 1944] 

Press AND Rapio Hatt No-Srrike Recorp 
HenE—100 N. B. C. Srations Broapcast 
SALUTE TO YONKERS 
The no-strike record in War Production es- 

tablished by this city has already been widely 

udvertised. The newspapers of the State and 
country through dispatches issued by the As- 
sociated Press and by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. have made known to millions of 
Americans at home and abroad the enviable 
achievement, following a news story appear- 
ing in the New York Times detailing the per- 
formance. 
ONE HUNDRED BROADCASTS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION 


“Hat's cff to the city of Yonkers! That 
Hudson River city has had no strikes in any 
of its industries engaged in war production 
since or before Pearl Harbor. The Yonkers 
Home News disclosed this fact today. The 
city’s men in uniform all over the world will 
read of it when this week’s issue reaches 
them.” 

These were the comments of Morgan 
B--tty, the well-known commentator of the 
National Broadcasting Co., over Station 


WEAF, Wednesday evening, in his broadcast | 
of Associated Press news of the day, from 
Washington, D. C. It was a Red Network 
presentation over a coast-to-coast hock-up 
oi 100 stations. The National Broadcasting 
Co. told the Home News on Thursday that 
millions of listeners are guaranteed the Alka- 
Seltzer Co., which sponsors the program. 


BATON ROUGE FIRST TO FALL IN LINE 


Other cities awakened by Yonkers’ leader- 
ship in setting forth its claim have begun to 
survey their own conditions. The first of 
these to fall in line is Baton Rouge, La. 
There the publisher of the Daily Advocate, 
which is"also issuing a Home News for that 
city’s servicemen, Mr. K. H. Knox, tells of the 
Yonkers achievement under the headline, 
Yonkers Sets Record for Labor Harmony, fcl- 
lowing which he places his city on the Honor 
Roll of Patriotism with this declaration: 

“You can be proud of the way war industry 
in Baton Rouge is backing you up—there 
are none here who will ‘stab you in the back’ 
tc gain a few cents an hour of wage increase. 

“The writer has personally talked to the 
heads of the following larger companies and 
each has assured him that since Pearl Harbor 
there has never been the slightest delay in 
the production of war material due to any 
labor dispute or trouble, and that all of his 
company’s employees stand 100 percent in 
every way behind you and in the determina- 
tion to win the war.” 

Then follows a list of the leading industries 
in Baton Rouge. 


TALK OF NATIONAL AWARD TO YONKERS 


Here in Yonkers the chamber of commerce 
and the Yonkers Real Estate Board have 
added their acclaim to the record the city 
has made. Of the 92 municipalities in the 
United States having a population in excess 
of 100,000, Yonkers rated sixty-first in the 
Federal Census of 1940 with 142,598 inhabi- 
tants. 

Already there is talk of Government recog- 
nition of the 100-percent performance, of this 
and other cities that can match it, which 
possibly might take the form of an award of 
honor from Army and Navy or through con- 
gressional action. 





Post-War Priorities for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill which would provide for 
the sale of surplus war materials in small 
units after the present war, and grant 
veterans preferential rights to purchase 
such materials. I quote from the pro- 
visions of the bill: 


That (a) in the sale of surplus war ma- 
terials cwned by the United States or by any 
corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States after the termination of the 
present war, the stock of each type of surplus 
war materials proposed to be sold shall be 
divided into small units, according to cost 
price, in order to assure a fair and equitable 
distribution of such materials among pro- 
spective purchasers thereof. 

(b) Preferential rights to purchase such 
materials shall be granted to persons who 
have served during the present war in the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
and have been separated from such service 
under honorable conditions or released from 
active duty, 
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(c) War bonds presented as the purch 
medium for any such materials by any 
eran exercising his preferential pur 
rights shall be accepted in payment for 
materials at their maturity value. 


This bill is sound in principle sir 
gives the service men and women 
opportunity that they did not have at 
close of the last war. The war mater 
were disposed of in large lots to indi 
uals and firms with large capital. 
soldiers and sailors are buying war b 
and saving a part of their earning 
for themselves when they return to civ)! 
ian life. Under the bill the so! 
farmer is given an opportunity to 
a jeep which he can use on the f 
Men in the air service have been train 
in all phases of aviation and radio. 

These men would be given prefer: 
in the purchase of aviation and 1 
equipment so that they may put 
practical effect the training received ir 
the service of their country in warti: 
Many other items could be put to 
by our fighting men if they could pw 
chase them in small quantities. 

Every effort is being made to obtai 
the support of the American Legion, t 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other \ 
erans’ organizations in the passag 
this legislation. It is believed that t! 
groups not only will be favorable to the 
enactment of the bill but will get behind 
it actively. 

Our servicemen are entitled to muster 
ing-out pay to get them established i 
civilian pursuits, but they are more in 
terested in the enactment of laws so th 
they can help themselves in earnin 


lies. 


Bureaucracy—Causes and Effects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr 
Speaker, having been granted unanimous 
consent by the House of Representativ« 

I extend in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD the 
following speech delivered February 6, 
1944, by our distinguished colleague, # 
EverETT M. Dirksen, of Illinois. T 
speech was broadcast over radio station 
KGBX and KWTO at Springfield, M 
and over KDRO at Sedalia, Mo. Ii 

a thoughtful statement worthy of th 
careful attention of Members of Congr 
and the public. Mr. Dirxsrn by reaso! 
of his abilities and long honorable service 
in this House, speaks with authority cn 
matters of public policy and his obser\ 
tions are of Nation-wide interest. 

In this time of distress and bewilderm« 
when government seems to have depart 
from the true purposes for which it has been 
ordained, it might be well to survey the pro? 
lems which confront the Congress and the 
country in the hope of getting a better est: 
mate of what our true and basic problem 
really is. Today, as never before, the pur- 
poses of government must be clearly an 











retically restated. We must travel back 

iin highway of government and start 
, there. We need a simple and clearly 
rstood road map to provide direction for 
future. 

When the Seventy-eighth Congress recon- 

was beset with a host of problems, 





t ed, it 
st of which have not yet been disposed of. 
I ust deal with foreign relations and lend- 


with food and relief for those areas 
h have been conquered and occupied 
at order might be preserved. It must 


| with taxes and appropriations, with mus- 
-out pay and votes for soldiers. It 
deal with the disposal of surplus war 
s to prevent a damaging impact upon 
( economy and with the question of the 
! rotiation of war contracts. It must deal 
contract terminations in order to ex- 
the transition from war to peace so 
jobs might become immediately avail- 
for those who are demobilized from our 
i services and our war plants. 
I r on will come other problems such as 
t size of the Army and Navy that will be 
I tained in the post-war period, the ques- 
t of post-war controls over our own econ- 
omy, the size and kind of a public-works 
! ram which will be initiated, if any, and 
others which will spring out of the 
tion period. 
As we survey this list of problems and poli- 
th particular relation to the home 
front, it might be well at the very outset to 
take into account the observation which was 
» nearly 100 years ago by the philosopher 


T eau. It was he who observed that for 
f y person hacking at the roots of evil 
t ire 100 hacking at the branches. 

It may be that most of the confusion with 


1 we are confronted today as we ponder 
of government, springs from 
fact that we have not probed deep enough 


ctivities 


f fundamental and underlying causes. It 
I be that we have been hacking at the 
branches rather than the roots. It may 
be that we have concerned ourselves too 
I h with the results of policies and activi- 


rather than with causes. Know-why is 
important as the know-how. Today 
we witness attacks upon bureaucracy and 
conflicting Federal programs. We hear much 
of burdensome restrictions upon industry and 
ness and of multitudinous reports which 
re required. We hear of and know about 


C “e as 


vexing controls and irritating restrictions. 
We see evidences of waste and extravagance. 
W 


e note the inefficiency and lack of economy 
in Federal activities, and they all provoke a 
rm of protest and discussion. Yet all these 
re but results rather than causes, and the 
real issues before us are deeper and more 
basic. If we can isolate the basic causes, we 
ill see more clearly the real problem which 
lies before the country and the Congress. 
This is a good time to determine where 
we are, how we got there, and what must be 
done to get back to the main road. 
Let us go back to 1932, when economic 
lapse brought Nation-wide distress. Ev- 
ry group in the land was clamoring for ac- 
n and they got action. The programs 
which were instituted more than a decade 
ago were called “action” programs and bear 
hat designation evén today. There was a 
widespread belief that our difficulties were 
only temporary and would soon pass away. 
That belief did much to reconcile people 
everywhere to the policies which were insti- 


ited even though in the judgment of care- 
ful students of government, many of them 
were a departure from the purposes and ob- 

ctives of government. There was a cer- 
tain willingness to endure controls and defi- 
cit spending since the difficulties were only 
temporary. States and local divisions of gov- 
ernment who had difficulty in meeting re- 
lief problems because of debt limits came 
to Washington and freely threw their re- 
‘“ponsibilities upon the Federal Government. 
People were not too tax-conscious in those 
days and it was reasonably easy to secure 


+ 





public support for most any type of a pro- 
gram which had to do with relief. It was a 
time when it was easy to persuade many 
people that our distress stemmed from the 
failure of our economic machine, and that 
we needed a new machine or that we must 
do a lot of tinkering upon the economic sys- 
tem which had carried us along for nearly 
150 years. Thus it was that action programs 
of all kinds were invoked. Now, let us ex- 
amine briefly how these policies were carried 
into effect and how the pattern which devel- 
oped an amazing expansion of the functions 
of the Federal Government, finally developed 
the problems at which we are hacking today. 
One can select any activity of government 
in order to demonstrate this thesis of cause 
and effect. Consider an agency like the 
W. P. A., which was created to make work 
When the W. P. A. was authorized, it, of 
course, required personnel to make it opera- 
tive. There must be administrators and as- 
sistant administrators. There must be cler- 
ical and fiscal and professional employees. 
There must be regional and district offices 
staffed with personnel of all classifications. 


There must be State and local offices ade- 
quately staffed. And there you encounter 
at once the question of bureaucracy. Mul- 


tiply that agency by the many agencies of 
government and you can readily understand 
how the Federal pay roll grew from about 
500,000 in 1932 to the 3,000,000 who are on 
the rolls today. Bureaucracy is the result; 
the cause is found in the activities which 
have been undertaken and expanded by 
government 

When such an agency is created and staffed, 


it needs funds with which to meet pay rolls 
and purchase supplies. In addition, there 


must be funds to pay for the projects which 
such an agency undertakes. It quickly runs 
into hundreds of millions and billions, and 
there you encounter the whole problem of 
the expenditure of funds which finally shows 
up in the form of taxes, borrowings, and 
debt. Once more you see cause and effect. 
An increasing national debt, heavier expen- 


ditures, higher taxes, are but the fruit of 
action programs. 
It has been customary for such agencies 


of Government and especially those that deal 
with emergency programs to insist on broad 
and flexible powers if in their own judgment 
they are to operate effectively. They do not 
want to be restricted in their activities by 
provisions of law which are too rigid. They 
want authority to make broad rules and 
regulations to carry out their responsibilities 
They want power to make rules which also 
carry penalties. Nor do they want those 
rules and regulations to be reviewed in the 
courts. It was this period of emergency ac- 
tivity which gave birth to that seemingly 
harmless phrase in many pieces of legisla- 
tion which reads, “the administrator shall 
have power to make all necessary rules and 
regulations to carry such act into effect.” 
The result can be seen in the form of a vast 
body of administrative law under which the 
Nation operates today and under which the 
people may be penalized. It has resulted in 
administrative management of the Nation 
rather than by law and if that trend con- 
tinues, it will finally mean a nation that is 
completely managed and controlled by offi- 
cers of Government who were not elected to 
office and who are not directly responsive to 
nor responsible to the people. Once 
you have cause and effect. 

When an agency of Government is vested 
with this power to make rules and regula- 
tions, it must be delegated and redelegated 
to subordinate personnel. The responsibility 
for the power which is so redelegated from 
the top to the bottom becomes remote as it 
reaches that place where it is applied to the 
affairs of people at the grass-root level and 
accounts for the fact that abuses, discrimi- 
nations, and the invasion of the civil liberties 
of the people so often develops. Here then 


again, 
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therefore, as we con 





high taxes, a heavy debt, the growth of ad- 
ministrative management of. the airs of 


the people and the annoying 
which are placed upon their behavior and 
conduct that these are but results which 
spring from the expansion of the activities of 
the Federal Government and the delegation 
of broad powers to administrative official 
who are not responsible to the people and 
who cannot be reached at the ballot box 

It is interesting to observe what has hap- 
pened over the last few years when the 
people’s elected representatives in Congres 
have undertaken to either abolish some of 
the agencies whose continued existence was 
unjustified or to curtail their appropriations 
or to restrict some of their more indefensibl« 
activities Administrative agencies have di- 
rectly or indirectly undertaken to apply pres- 
sure for the purpose of influencing Congress 
and diminishing popular confidence in that 
body 

Wherever! 


the courts have stood in the way 





of the exercise of arbitrary power by a Fed- 
eral agency and there was a likelihood that 
the courts might restrict executive opera- 
tions, an effort was made to prevent a review 
of administrative orders and decisions by 
the courts as happened when such a provi- 
sion was written into the Price Control Act 
Public opinion was managed by means of 
endless press release In many cases the 
Federal pay roll was used as a kind of lobby 
organization to send letters and telegrams 
to Members the Congress and the Senate 
protesting any action that might be con- 
templated in the direction of economy and 
efficiency to give the taxpayers of the coun- 


try a fair deal 
gency functi 


moral doc 


Finally many of these emer- 
ns were cloaked in a kind of 


trine 


in order to give them ap- 
peal to the country and to make it appear 
that any action by the Congress to abolish 


or restrict such activities was a definite blow 
at the general welfare and the common good 
It is possible, therefore summarize the 
basic end result of this program and the ob- 


to 


jective toward which it has been moving. It 
has been essentially based upon the sub- 
mergence and the subjugation of the indi- 


vidual and the development of a mass col- 
lective philosophy which is diametrically op- 
posed to individual freedom. The emphasi 
has invariably been upon the collective good 
at the expense of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and if this trend continues, true 
dividual freedom and the dignity of human 
personality will be in genuine peril Free- 
dom and the collective philosophy have not 
and cannot live together in the same coun- 
try. One or the other must eventually tri- 
umph and that will become the basic issue 
America. In 6,000 years of history 
no record that a controlled 
economy has ever succeeded. 
move in that direction 


in- 


in 
is 
managed 
today, we 


there 


and 
Yet 


Now there must be a remedy for this situ- 
ation. Is it in a better administration of 
this same philosophic concept of govern- 
ment? That would be like calling for more 
efficient administration of the wrong thing 
and is not the answer. The answer lies in 
the maintenance of individual liberty, and in 
a preservation of a balanced form of govern- 


ment. 


The prestige and functions of the Con- 
f 
s 


gress must be recaptured. The power of the 
courts must be restored and maintained 
It is far better to endure the abuses and in- 
conveniences which may ensue from court 
decisions which restrict administrative or- 
ders and regulations than to ! the de- 
struction of the powers of the judiciary and 


to gradually starve the ay 
and the safeguards with wh 
was surrounded in the Bill 
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All this we must do but we must do more. 
We need to develop an unshakable determi- 
nation to preserve the climate in which free- 
dom and the free-enterprise system can 
flourish. 

Why have we come so far compared with 
other nations? Is it because we possess 
superior skill, greater resources, and better 
techniques than other nations? These do 
not supply the answer. We have come fur- 
ther because ingenuity and initiative could 
come to full flower under the American sys- 
tem. I believe history will support that 
assertion. We can only hope to meet the 
problems which lie ahead in a turbulent post- 
war period and improve the standards of 
every person in America by the preservation 
of that atmosphere which is so conducive to 
a full expression of our energies. Shall we 
now Surrender to the collective philosophy 
and to a system of government under which 
the affairs of the people are administratively 
managed by individuals who become the 
stewards of our individual behavior or shall 
we militantly cling to that which made us 
a great nation and which alone gives promise 
of undreamed of progress in the future? 

Surrounded by soldier graves, a great and 
humble man spoke to his compatriots at 
Gettysburg in the autumn of 1863. There he 
expressed a hope. How appropriate it is 
today. “That this Nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom.” It must be 
reborn in hearts and minds throughout the 
land. 


lowa Labor Protests Unfair Little Steel 
Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Des Moines Trades 
and Labor Assembly, January 16, 1944: 


Whereas it is self-evident to any thinking 
man that the net wage of the average work- 
man to apply on living costs are inadequate; 
and 

Whereas statistics and figures likewise 
prove that net earnings of wage workers are 
below the amount necessary to afford a rea- 
sonable standard of living; and 

Whereas through the necessities of war, 
government and machinery have been set 
up to control and regulate wage increases; 
and 

Whereas labor, in order to cooperate in the 
war effort, has pledged itself to refrain from 
the use of the strike as a method of obtain- 
ing economic justice; and 

Whereas the National War Labor Board 
and its Regional Boards, in the conduct of 
inquiries and hearings as to the proper wage 
increases to be granted to labor, has found 
itself bound in its opinion by the so-calied 
Little Steel formula and other restrictive 
policy rules; and 

Whereas by reason of said Little Steel 
formula so-called area wage brackets and 
other diabolical and senseless rules, merited 
increases for wage workers have been re- 
fused and denied; and 

Whereas by reason of such decisions of the 
War Labor Board, great groups of working 
people have been kept at a wage level in- 
adequate to meet normal needs of even ordi- 
nary diet; and 


| Whereas records undeniably disclose that 
| corporate net profits after taxes of all types 
and kinds are paid, will, for the year 1943, 
} reach an all time staggering total high of 
$8,000,000,000; and 
Whereas the high taxes necessary to win 
the war must come out of the worker's in- 
come and thus leave greatly reduced amounts 
for living costs, while high taxes for corpo- 
rations, after operating expenses, still leave 
corporations with greater income than ever 
before; and 
Whereas it is necessary that a concerted 
drive be made against the rules, regulations, 
and limitations which prevent decisions of 
wage increases to be made on the merits of 
a case, primarily on the cost of living and 
the inadequacy of the pay; and 
Whereas this can be accomplished only by 
the elimination of the Little Steel formula, 
and other incomprehensible rules and reg- 
ulations of the War Labor Board: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved by the Des Moines Trades and 
Labor Assembly in meeting assembled in Des 
Moines, lowa, this 16th day of January 1944, 
That the said Des Moines Trades and Labor 
Assembly go on record unanimously in its 
own behalf and in behalf of members of or- 
ganized labor of the American Federation of 
Labor in Des Moines, Iowa, that it protests 
most vigorously the unfair, discriminatory 
and vicious practices necessitated by the 
Little Steel formula and other rules, which 
prevent the granting of adequate wage in- 
creases to wage workers; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Des Moines Trades and 
Labor Assembly call upon, by letter or other- 
wise, each affiliated local within its jurisdi- 
tion to the end that the members thereof may 
be appraised and advised of the need for the 
cancelation, alteration, and change of the 
Little Steel formula, other rules and reg- 
ulations which have and are preventing fair 
dealing with the great mass of workers of the 
United States who are winning the war on the 
production front, and whose sons and daugh- 
ters, in the main, are fighting and winning 
the war upon the battle fronts; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That concerted action be taken 
by the labor organizations of Des Moines to 
demand that the shackles be released so that 
fair, impartial treatment can be given la- 
bor on the merits of its demands, and labor 
can continue to support the war effort in 
every possible manner without the exercise 
of its inherent right to strike, which it has 
yielded gladly in the common interests of 
our country during this war crisis. 
Adopted unanimously this 16th day of 
January 1944, at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Des MoINnEes TRADES AND 
LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
By J. W. Souttsr, Secretary. 


Address by Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York, at Conference of Council of Amer- 
ican O. R. T. Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a speech which 
I delivered at the conference of the Coun- 
cil of the American O. R. T. Federation, 
New York City, December 12, 1943. 


| require assistance. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


I am indeed happy to be presented tc 
by your distinguished chairman, Comn 
sioner Fertig. He is an old friend of min; 
and a former colleague of mine in the Nn 
York State Assembly. I recall, too, in 
high esteem he was held by our two most 
tinguished former Governors—Roosevelt 
Lehman, for whom he was counsel. 

His leadership in the work of O. R. T 
entirely in keeping with a selflessly rich anq 
long public career, devoted to governme: 
and community efforts. His talents 
achievements have given him a desery: 
high place in the esteem of the people of 
city and State. I congratulate you and him 
both. 

I thiak it is highly significant that 
conference of the O. R. T. Council sh 
take place shortly after the United Nai 
met in Atlantic City to formulate their | 
for post-war relief and rehabilitation. I say 
that because I am convinced that in th 
tasks we shall have to lean heavily on ¢ 
experiences of organizations such as your 
which have long been pioneers in that w 
From O. R. T., particularly, we shall hav: 


rx 


great deal to learn about one of the great 


rehabilitation problems of all. I refer to t 


| rehabilitation of the Jews of Europe. 


There is one inescapable fact which we 
must face. When this war is over there wil] 
be three or four million Jews left alive ; 
Europe who will desperately and urgently 

Many of them, w: e, 
will be able to go to Palestine, there to bui! 


| @ new life for themselves, and a homcla: 


for their fellow Jews. And the United Na. 
tions, in decency and justice, must spare no 
effort to make that possible. Others, we 
hope, will find welcome elsewhere. But for 
the rreat portion of them there will b 
alternative but to remain on the soil of Eu 
rope. There they will be—dispersed in man 
lands, uprooted from their homes, releasec 
from ghettos, «nd liberated from concent 
tion camps. They may have been freed fron 
the yoke of Nazi tyranny, but they will s 
be ground under the crushing tyranny « 
poverty and disease, of homelessness 
hopelessness. To these Jews, the United Na 
tions shall have to bring immediate and ex- 
tensive assistance. 

But there has been too much of a tendency, 
I believe, to think of rehabilitation in too 
narrow terms. When we speak of rehabilita- 
tion, we generally think only of food and shel- 
ter, of clothing and medical supplies. Ce: 
tainly, those items are of fundamental and 
overwhelming importance. But they by no 
means exhaust our tasks of rehabilitation— 
and we shall forget that fact only at our 
gravest peril. Rehabilitation, if it is to be 
effective, must include a major offensive 
against the legacy of hatred and prejudice 
that years of intensive anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda are certain to leave throughout Eu- 
rope. And rehabilitation must include as 
well a program to restore to those who have 
been ground into the dust, the self-respect 
and human dignity of which they have been 
so cruelly robbed. Failing these things, our 
efforts may serve for a time to relieve hunger. 
But they will not achieve complete rehabili- 
tation. 

The problems of physical relief are widely 
understood. And I think we can rest assured 
that the groundwork is being laid for that 
program. Little attention has been given 
however, to the broader aspects of relief of 
which I have spoken. Still less attention 1s 
being given to the problem in which you 
are so vitally interested—that of Jewish re- 
habilitation. 

During this war, the Jews of Europe have 
been the victims of one of the amazing con- 
spiracies of history—a technique of silence. 
We have heard a great deal—and rightfully 











the magnificent contributions of 
ic European allies: The Poles and the 
C and the Norwegians and our other 
ies in freedom’s common battle We 
eard, too, of the heroic and epic strug- 
f the Greek guerrillas and the Yugoslav 
ns and the French underground. ut 
heard remarkably little about the 
Europe. We become aware of their 
nee only after they have ceased to exist, 
after some unbelievable mass murder 
at of Warsaw and Kiev. But of the 
nt contribution the Jews of Europe 
ie to victory we have been told little. 
1 hear about their role in the fight- 
of the United Nations; in the 
und movements of the conquered 
of the heroic resistance of the Jews 
Warsaw ghetto; in Greece and Crete 
rth Africa; in Palestine, that bastion 
Near East. And let me tell you that I 
y from personal experience in north 
nd Palestine to the magnificence of 
ributions, 
not pretend to understand the reasons 
; technique of silence. I do not under- 
when we recount the blows struck 
emocracy’s behalf, we should so dis- 
crimin ainst those who in their dedica- 
t to democracy’s cause have proved them- 
es second to none in the world. I do 
know why, when we tell of the fight 
fascism, we should so scrupulously 
{ udiously avoid any mention of thcse 
v were fascism’s first and foremost victims. 
But I do know this: By so doing, we of 
.e United Nations have thrown away one of 
our most effective techniques of rehabilita- 
t For years, fascism’s favorite strategy 
was the strategy of hatred. It sought to sow 
its anti-Semitic propaganda the seeds of 
discord and social disunity among its ene- 
mies. At home, it sought to foster national 
unity by promoting a common fear of the 
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Jew. Through persistence and cunning, 
fascism succeeded in foisting on its own 
people, and among many in other parts of 


the world, a fantastic and utterly false con- 
ception of the Jew. That conception it will 
take years of patient education to eradicate. 
And it is certain to prove a major barrier to 
1 reintegration of peoples and the recon- 
struction of social life in Europe after the 
What a wonderful opportunity we have 
thrown away by our technique of silence. 
If we had only challenged the Fascist offen- 
ive of lies with our own counteroffensive of 
ruth, we could have begun the process of 
reeducation by hammering away at the fan- 
tastic Fascist conception of the Jews. If 
only the United Nations had told the world 
the true story of Jewish participation in the 
war. If we had told of the overwhelming re- 
onse of Jews the world over to the call of 
reedom and civilization. If we had told the 
piring tale of the Jews in occupied lands 
who are braving the starkest horror to or- 
nize resistance against the enemy. If we 
id told the soul-filling saga of the Jewish 
mmunity of Palestine which has already 
given in such measure of itself and its re- 
urces and is clamoring for the opportunity 
more. If we had done these things, 
would already have made a major con- 
tribution to the rehabilitation of the Jews 
of Europe. Instead, we have, by our silence, 
given support to Fascist fulminations. 
But our silence has embraced not only the 
r and the contribution of the Jews to it. 
It has extended to the peace and the pros- 
pects of the Jews of Europe in the peace. The 
Atlantic and Pacific charters, the conferences 
of recent weeks, the various declarations of 
the United Nations have given inspiration 
and hope to the peoples of the world. We 
have promised to restore the homeless to 
their homes. We have pledged ourselves to 
redeem the lands that have been plunged 
hto slavery. We have even promised to re- 
Store monarchs to their thrones. But in all 
! these pledges and commitments, we have 
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been silent about one group of people who, 
more than any other, need a word of h pe, a 
note of encouragement, an act of inspiration. 
I refer to the Jews of Europe. In the hour 


of their 


darkest distress, we of the United 
Nations have spoken to them not one direct 
word of cheer. Where we have specifically 


committed 
have 


ourselves to other peoples, 
sought to answer anguish of 
Jews with glittering generalities, with pious 
platitudes. 

I spoke earlier of the fact that one of the 
major tasks of rehabilitation will be to 
store to those who have been reduced to such 
distress their self-respect and human dignity, 
to give them the feeling that they are 
more human beings in a family of peoples, 
equals in a world of equals. What a contri- 


we 


the tne 


re 
re- 


once 


bution we could already have made to that 
job of rehabilitation if we had spoken forth- 


If we had said to 
You who were fas 
You, against whom fascism first 
launched its World War precisely because 
you were Jews. You, who in so many lands 
have been robbed of every semblance of hu- 
man rights and human dignity. To you, we 
of the United Nations ' We are deter- 
mined to restore to you those rights of which 
you haye been so arbitrarily deprived. We 
are determined to give you those opportuni- 
ties which you have for so long been denied. 
We are determined to recognize those claims 
you have so rightfully been urging. We are 
determined that you shall, as individuals 
wherever you are, enjoy equal rights with all 
other individuals 

We shall make certain that your rights 
as a minority group are respected, wherever 
you establish such rights. And we promise 
that we shall respect your rights to Palestine 
which we and the entire civilized world rec- 
ognized after the last war. If we had said 
these things, what hope and inspiration we 
would have given to the downtrodden Jews 
of Europe With what respect and hope 
they would have been able to carry them- 
selves even in the depths of this misery. 
What strides we should already have made 
in that particular job of rehabilitation. 

If the United Nations, therefore, are 
finally and seriously and earnestly talking 
about rehabilitation, then it is high time this 
technique of silence about the Jews of 
Europe was brought to an end. It is high 
time we told the world the story of the 
Jewish con‘ribution to democracy’s strug- 
gle. It is high time we gave to the Jews of 
Europe some faith and hope in their post- 
war prospects. 

Under any circumstances, the work of 
O. R. T. would deserve the highest com- 
mendation and support. Because of the 
failure of the United Nations to take ad- 


rightly and courageously 
the Jews of Europe 
irst victims. 


‘ism's 






say: 


vantage of their opportunities, your work 
becomes of even greater importance today. 


Your experience of 63 years in the tasks 
of rehabilitation, your flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness born out of the need of meet- 
ing ever-changing conditions throughout the 
European continent have marvelously 
equipped you for the problems of rehabilita- 
tion we shall face when final victory is Won. 

The schools for training you have estab- 
lished and which today are carrying on in 
Switzerland, in north Africa, in North and 
South America are already helping to train 
thousands of Jews for practical and construc- 
tive pursuits in the post-war period. 

Even in Fascist-dominated Europe, the vast 
training system you of O. R. T. had succeeded 
in establishing, the force of expert teachers 
and leaders whose work has been interrupted 
by the war, will be waiting to play their im- 
portant role once again when peace will per- 
mit a resumption of your operations. 

More important than anything else, how- 
ever, is the fundamental philosophy you have 
developed and which has been the basis of all 
your activities. nat philosophy, I might 
add, has influenced the work of organizations 
far removed from your own. And I hope 
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that r tne u € em I \ will pro- 
found!] infl eft rehabili- 
tation For Dasic \ th pi vy of 
O. R. T. has been that sound ( e, con- 
structive democratic organizatior the har- 
monious integration of people of diverse cul- 
tu and religious afliliatio: must re on 
the provision to all people | eful, 
creative work. Where an entire popula i 
is dedicated to creative, construc e | « 
suits, there we can hope to find sorial har- 
mony and social progress. Where certain 
t of the population are de ed t t 
where they are restricted to eco- 
tos, there the entire society must 
ly fall into dec y nd degenerac é i 
cl s 
For years O. R. T. has been attempting to 
integrate European Jewry into the economic 
tructure of that continent by dotlr these 
two things—by challenging all the oppres- 
sive measures which ught to confine Jews 
to social and economic ghett« and by train- 
ing Jewish men and women in constructive 
industrial and agricultural pursuit If that 
program of liquidating all discriminatory 
measures and practices d of providing 
everyone with the opportunity for practic 
constructive work is app! t e Jews of 
Europe and extended the entire fleld 
of reconstruction, then in look forward 
with h pe to the final € f our 
rehabilitation efforts. 





The Japanese Problem 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr.HILL. Mr.Speaker, one of the most 
important questions facing our coun- 
try is, How are we to conduct ourselves 
as a Christian nation in the treatment of 
the Japanese? Those who have been 
born in this country claim citizenship, 
those who have immigrated to our coun- 
try and have never become citizens, and 
the problem relating to the final location 
of those Japanese moved from the west 
coast because of military necessity. This 
is no easy task and requires the services 
of men who are fuliy acquainted with 
this problem and with years of experi- 
ence in the question of Japanese affairs. 

Two broadcasts have come to my at- 
tention recently—one by Upton Close, 
January 30, 1944, in which he analyzes 
the handling of our Japanese and Phil- 

ppine relations, both to radio and 
newspaper publicity. The other article 
by Lothrop Stoddard, January 30, 1944, 
over a national radio broadcast in which 
he details to a considerable extent the 
entire background and history of this 
race of inhuman, treacherous, uncivilized 
sadists of the Orient. This broadcast is 
worthy o1 careful study. 


as 


From this ar- 
ticle we should be able to plan a definite 
program as to the proper treatment of 


the Japanese question. I insert this ar- 
ticle as part of the permanent record of 
this Congress: 


For us Americans all other aspects of the 
world picture this week have been eclipsed 
by the horrible revelation ofl ly released 
last Wednesday evening by the War and Navy 


Departmen the story of t martyrdom 
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of some 50,000 American and Filipino soldiers 
made prisoners nearly 2 years ago by the 
Japanese when they conquered the Philip- 
pines. The very next day, Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary, related a similar 
tale of horror to the House of Commons re- 
garding the fate of an equal number of 
British, Dominion, and East Indian troops 
captured by the Japanese when they over- 
ran Malaya, Burma, and Hong Kong. Those 
twin accounts, reluctantly published by the 
American and British Governments only 
after they were convinced that nothing could 
be done to alleviate the sufferings of the sur- 
vivors and that the disclosure could not 
notably intensify a fate already worse than 
death, reveal a pattern of deliberate brutal- 
ity, sadistic cruelty, and almost scientific 
savagery hitherto associated only with a few 
of the most ferocious and degraded breeds of 
men. 

Fortunately it is not my task to summarize 
those grisly tales, which have undoubtedly 
been read and pondered by nearly all my 
radio audience. But it is very much my task 
to analyze their meaning and deduce the 
lessons to be drawn from them, because for 
more than a quarter of a century I have been 
observing Japan and the Japanese. This 
coming March it will be 24 years since the 
publication of my best-known book the Ris- 
ing Tide of Color, wherein I warned against 
the menace of Japan militant to our world 
in general and to America in particular. I 
was by no means the first to do so. Almost 
a generation before my book, Homer Lea and 
others had uttered similar warnings of the 
wrath to come out of the East. Unhappily, 
ours were Cassandra voices, ridiculed or con- 
demned by so-called liberals, pacifists, hu- 
manitarians, and the whole “uplifter’” tribe 
which had the ear of American public opinion 
right down to Pearl Harbor and which kept 
this Nation stupefied by the opium of its 
Pollyanna twaddle. Now, in the stark light 
of those grim revelations, let me repeat a few 
of the things I and others have been saying, 
lo these many years, about Japan and the 
Japanese; this time, perchance, with a better 
prospect of being listened to and believed. 


Briefly, here is the situation: Japan pre- 
sents a problem for the future of our Nation 
and our civilization infinitely more stubborn 
and deep-rooted than does our European 
enemy. Understand, I do not minimize 
the threat of Nazi Germany nor the task of 
overthrowing it. Yet it is only 11 years 
ago today that Hitler and his Nazis came to 
power and began the systematic fanaticizing 
and brutalizing of the German people, while 
even if one traces the roots of nazi-ism back 
to Bismarck or Frederick the Great, the en- 
tire cycle is less than two centuries. In 
Japan, however, we find the whole system 
which we now Call “totalitarianism” mold- 
ing the thoughts and practices of its people 
for at least 1,500 years. This is recognized 
and bragged about by the Japanese them- 
selves. Early in the present war a Japanese 
statesman referred peevishly to Nazi and 
Fascist compliments on Japanese similarities 
to their alleged creations. “The Germans 
and Italians,” he complained, “say that we 
Japanese have imitated them. On the con- 
trary, they have imitated us!” That is the 
liberal truth. The totalitarian mold of Jap- 
anese national life was fixed with the estab- 
lishment of military feudalism in the seventh 
century A. D. Thenceforth, the soldier was 
the Japanese ideal, to which all else was 
sacrificed. And this militaristic ideal was 
coupled with the belief of a master race di- 
vinely predestined to world-dominion. From 
the very dawn of their history the Japanese 
have felt themselves to be the elect of man- 
kind. Their islands are the land of the 
gods. Their native religion, Shinto, which 
means “the way of the gods,” has no moral 
or ethical code or covenant, but is a glorifi- 
cation of their native heroes and of them- 





selves. Every Japanese believes implicitly 
that the first Japanese Emperor, Jimmu 
Tenno, who is supposed to have ascended the 
throne more than 2,500 years ago, was the 
lineal descendant of the sun goddess, Ama- 
terasu Omikami; that from his loins has 
sprung a dynasty of god-emperors, eternal 
through the ages; that the divine effulgence 
pervades the entire Japanese people, which 
is the Yamato race, literally seed of the sun, 
destined eventually to dominate the entire 
earth under the mystical doctrine of Hakko 
Ichiu, the 8 corners of the earth under the 
one imperial roof. I say, all this is believed 
today just as intensely as it was more than 
1,000 years before Hitler and Mussolini were 
born. Compare that age-old arrogance and 
lust for world conquest with the half-baked 
ambitions of Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy— 
the latter already collapsed like the plaster- 
cast of the Roman Empire which it proved 
to be. 

Japanese history has been one of chronic 
predatory warfare, either against their neigh- 
bors or against each other. The politico- 
social pattern has always been the despotic 
rule of a master caste over the docile and 
cbedient masses of the Heimin, or common 
people. And this despotic regime has been 
maintained not only by Gestapo-like police 
methods but even more by a system of edu- 
cation, going back to the earliest times, which 
deliberately suppressed mental originality 
and imposed complete thought control. That 
process was taken over and streamlined by 
the small group of master minds who created 
modern Japan when it emerged from its iso- 
lation some 90 years ago. More than ever 
before, Japan’s educational system aims not 
to develop exceptional ability and character 
but to create a general level of attainment 
and provide a supply of well-trained instru- 
ments of national policy. Japanese educa- 
tion proceeds on the assumption that every 
man, woman, and child is first of all a mem- 
ber of the state, and that the state has right- 
ful and absolute power over them, body and 
soul. Each child must therefore at the ear- 
liest possible moment be fitted into the sys- 
tem. He is not to find his own place but to 
occupy the one assigned him. The master 
minds behind modern Japan buttressed their 
system by intensified psychological sanctions. 
Emperor worship and the inherently nation- 
alistic cult of Shinto were put on an effi- 
ciency basis, while the military code of Bu- 
shido, hitherto confined to the warrior caste 
of Samurai, was indoctrinated into the whole 
people, which eventually became a solid block 
of fanatics eager to make any sacrifice for 
their god Emperor and the divine destiny of 
the Yamato race, membership in which is 
almost as impersonal as that of bees in a 
hive. Modern Japan was thus being spirit- 
ually as well as materially prepared for that 
course of limitless aggression which has al- 
ways been in the minds of its leaders and 
which permeates the whole people. There is 
no other and better Japan, no exiles for con- 
science’s sake, no concentration camps: for 
liberal dissenters, as in Germany and Italy. 
Japan is a monolithic block in its attitude 
and policies toward the outer world. 

Such is Japan militant, which must be de- 
stroyed as an aggressive power if we and our 
world are to know future peace and security. 
The task is a prodigious one. Japan's fight- 
ing men will have to be killed literally by 
the millions in a fight to a finish wherein they 
will sacrifice themselves as unhesitatingly 
as bees or wasps in defense of their hives. 
The Japanese home islands must be invaded 
and subdued as part of the job. That will 
take a prodigious toll of blood and treasure, 
of which a large part will undoubtedly be 
American. We must steel ourselves to that 
realization and pay the price, no matter how 
heavy it proves to be. Revelations of Japa- 
neSe savagery and bestiality can thus serve a 
useful purpose. Our martyred dead will thus 
not have died in vain. 
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Yet defeat and occupation will not suffice 
to exercise the demoniac spirit incu! ed 
into the Japanese for the past 1,500 years 
Neither will promiscuous slaughter of 
population, which now numbers some 75 ( 
000, increasing at the rate of nearly 1,000 / 
per year. We must approach the problem , 
Japan, not in a mood of blind vengeance by: 
in an attitude of scientific surgery. Our ob. 
jective should be to cut out a deep-seateg 
cancer which threatens our national life ang 
our civilization. This does not involve the 
massacre of the whole Japanese people, which 
is practically unthinkable. But it does ne. 
cessitate selective killing, and killing on a 
large scale. Japan’s whole history is the 
domination and indoctrination of a docile, 
collective-minded mass by a masterful rul. 
ing caste. That ruling caste must be literally 
wiped out if what may be termed the apos- 
tolic succession of diabolism is to be perma- 
nently broken. 

The conquest of Japan should, therefore, 
be the signal for the elimination of certain 
categories of the population. First and fore- 
most must be the entire officers’ corps of both 
the Army and Navy, including those on t 
retired list. They are responsible for t 
fanaticizing and brutalizing of the simple 
minded and rather stupid peasant boys taken 
into the armed services. The entire officers’ 
corps, numbering roughly between 200.000 
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and 250,000, should, therefore, be adjudg 
individually and collectively guilty of wa 
crimres and summarily executed. It is prob- 
able that a large proportion of them will have 
anticipated the firing squad by committing 
hara-kiri, or ceremonial suicide, when Japan's 
defeat has been accomplished. With them 
should be slated the leaders of the jingoistic 
and terroristic nationalist secret societies 
like that of the Black Dragon, presided over 
by that bearded old ruffian, Mitsuru Toyama. 
Also, the more sinister figures in journalism 
finance, and other upper circles should | 
ferreted out and disposed of. The grand total 
to be eliminated may run as high as 50 


tarian-minded a people as ourselves and our 
British allies. Yet, in my humble opinion, 
nothing less will suffice. Only thus will the 
Japanese masses be freed to learn and accept 
a new and better systenr of ideas and prac- 
tices. I repeat, the cancer must be cut out. 

Meanwhile, the disillusionment of the Jap- 
anese masses may best be begun by two mili- 
tary operations. The first of these might 
well be another air raid on Tokyo, this time 
with the specific objective of bombing the 
imperial Palace. In my opinion, the avoid- 
ance of that target by the famous Doolittle 
raid was a great mistake. The Japanese peo- 
ple inevitably jumped to the conclusion that 
our airmen were overawed by the Imperial 
presence. Next time, Hirohito should be 
placed in personal jeopardy. But even more 
important, to my mind, would be a bombing 
of the great shrine at Ise, the earthly abode of 
th? sun goddess Amaterasu. To this su- 
premely venerated spot go habitually Cabi- 
net ministers, generals, admirals, the Emperor 
himself, there to confer with Japan's divine 
patroness and to obtain her inspiring counsel. 
To the protection of the sun goddess the Jap- 
anese ascribe their freedom from foreign in- 
vasion during the entire course of their his- 
tory. The shattering of that legend by 4 
good bombing of Ise would be worth the lcss 
of a group of planes in a suicide raid. Be- 
neath their stoic exteriors the Japanese are 
a volcanically emotional people. Loss of faith 
anc loss of face could demoralize them far 
faster and far more surely than mere loss of 
life, which with them is a negligible matter 
Our aim must be preeminently to break the 
Japanese spirit—that “Yamato damashii’— 
soul and spirit of Japan, which is the ultimate 
dynamic with which we are faced. 

To that ultimate objective let us dedicate 
ourselves, not in the hot anger of revelat 
at Japanese atrocities on our helpless sc!- 











but with a stern and inflexible resolu- 

, which knows no cooling. No reprisals 

, Japanese prisoners or civilians within 

power. That would be to degrade our- 

's to the level of our savage antagonists. 

t repeat, this is a matter, not of blind venge- 
ut of cold surgery. 








Purchase of Baja California Proposed 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, on my 

n responsibility, I have just now intro- 
duced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) 
upon our Government to institute 
otiations with the Government of the 
United States of Mexico looking toward 
» purchase from our neighbor to the 
uth of her sovereign rights in and to 
the peninsula of Lower California, known 

them as Baja California. 

Baja California is joined to Mexico 
proper, on the map, by a strip of delta 

nd of the Colorado River, and at the 
ame time it is physically separated from 
Mexico proper by the broad estuary of 
the Colorado River and by the blue wa- 

rs of the Gulf of California. 

The peninsula—Lower California—is a 
trip of land about 800 miles long, having 
in average width of about 50 miles. It 
is a rugged, mountainous country with 
relatively little population, approxi- 
mately 95,000 inhabitants. It has no 
rivers or streams of any importance, al- 
though it does embrace the mouth of the 

Colorado River. 

However, } ower California has a num- 

ber of deep-water bays, the principal one 
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among them being Magdalena Bay. We 
have heard often of Magdalena Bay. It 


has the characteristics that lend it to 
creat usefulness as a fleet and submarine 
and naval air-patrol base. Jap Naval 
Reserve fishermen have frequented it 
for years, as is well known. 

It will no doubt always be the duty of 
the United States Fleet and Air Force 
to stand as the protector of the Americas 
in the Pacific. With Magdalena Bay 
properly developed, our task in that 
respect would be materially aided. 

I de not know that our Navy has re- 
cently expressed any interest in Mag- 
dalena Bay, but everyone knows the con- 
cern that was felt for that bay at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, and its occupancy 
has been a matter of great concern since 
the earliest days of the Panama Canal. 
Strategically there is value to Mexico in 
protection by us of our good neighbor 
to the south by the establishment of a 
base on Magdalena Bay, 600 miles south 
of San Diego. 

Lower California commences but a 
few miles south of San Diego where is 
located one of our great fleet bases. 
The border is but a short shot away. 
Lower California cannot be adequately 
defended by Mexico as there is no land 
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connection or bridge to the mainland of 
Mexico south of the border. The rail 
connection, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, begins at Nogales in Arizona, 
thence via Tucson, Ariz., across the Colo- 
rado River at Yuma, thence across the 
Imperial Valley over the Sierras inside 
the Mexican border into the coastal area 
at San Diego. It is a long, arduous trip, 
but shortly after Pearl Harbor Mexico 
did move a number of her splendid troops 
to Baja California via that route. To 
supply such troops from Mexico sent in 
adequate numbers for defense would be 
a difficult task indeed. They would 
almost of necessity have to be supplied 
by us. 

Of course, the Gulf of California can 
be crossed by boat, but harbor facilities 
are meager at, best, and roads over and 
through the mountains from the Gulf 
to the Pacific side are mostly primitive 
trails. 

Although American tourists frequent 
the Mexican resorts near the border, and 
some revenue is derived from that trade, 
it is doubtful that Mexico receives 
enough revenue from the fishing and 
agriculture of the penifisula to support 
much of a government in Baja Cali- 
fornia and certainly not enough to sup- 
port adequate defenses. At the same 
time, the defense of Baja California is 
vital to the defense of the Americas. 

If Baja California were to become a 
territory of the United States, all land 
and other rights of its inhabitants would 
be protected and no doubt material bene- 
fits would come to the present owners of 
its lands through the investment of our 
capital and the development of its agri- 
culture, industry, and resort facilities. 

It is easy to visualize the extension 
of broad highways down its length, not 
only for strategic purposes but for tourist 
travel, post-war, and the development 
of its shores as resort places. The town 
of Ensenada, 65 miles south of the bor- 
der, now a famous resort, should experi- 
ence a real boom. And, as the present 
highway from San Diego would be fur- 
ther extended, other delightful spots 
would be opened for settlement. 

No doubt proper port facilities would 
be established opposite Guaymas in Mex- 
ico and a ferry service for automobiles 
established that would provide easier ac- 
cess to the Inter-American Highway 
travel than presently exists. Such a 
service would bring much business to 
Guaymas and Mazatlan, Guadalajara, 
and other places en route to Mexico City. 

I believe truly that Mexico itself would 
benefit greatly from such a transaction. 
The present Government of Mexico is 
engaged in a great internal develop- 
ment program. With credits established 
in our country arising from this pro- 
posed transaction, the Government of 
Mexico could purchase from us quanti- 
ties of supplies and material for develop- 
ment of her agriculture and mines and 
railroads. Mexico can make impor- 
tant use of these things in the improve- 
ment of the internal affairs of her people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think, in my humble 
way, that the sale of the sovereign rights 
to Baja California by the United States 
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the United States of 
be a profitable deal 
to all parties, including the present in- 
habitants and parties in fee interest. 
This suggestion is made in the spirit of 
utmost friendliness toward our neigh- 
bors. 





of Mexico to 
America would 


Cooperation, Not Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address 
made by me over radio station WIBA 
of Madison, Wis., on February 5, 1944: 

The House of Representatives took an his- 
toric step in the direction of 
cooperation on Tuesday, January 25. On that 
day it passed an authorization “to enable the 
United States to participate in the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration.” The supporters of this reso- 
lution felt that it was a concerted effort by 44 
nations of the world to unite in a common 
enverprise to relieve human suffering 


nternational 
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and 


establish international good will among 
nations 
The world is weary of incessant wars. Every 


generation hopes for peace and yet every gen- 
eration, somewhere at sometime, is engaged 
in fighting wars. It is a strange paradox that 
people everywhere want peace and yet people 
everywhere are fighting wars For several 
thousands of years man has struggled to 
avert the calamity of war and has not yet 
solved this problem. The present generation 
and the preceding generation have seen two 
world wars within 25 years. What action can 
we take to prevent a third world war? 

This is the question that is disturbing the 
minds and the hearts of earnest men and 
women everywhere, and one fact, it seems to 
me, has been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt. That fact is that the highly com- 
petitive method of international trade must 
be supplanted by some system of interna- 
tional cooperation For unless western 
civilization can solve the irritations and dif- 
ferences that arise from highly competitive 
commercial exchange, and thereby remove 
the constant friction that results from th 
exchange, there will be wars and more wars, 
and tired humanity will have no surcease 
from its blood, sweat, and tears. He 
must be apparent to people not only of our 
own Nation but to every other nation that 
this highly competitive system must be dis- 
carded and some method arrived at 
we are to have any degree of 

The age old slogans of “to the victor be- 
longs the sp and “trade f flag” 
and a host of others will have be scrapped 
For centuries it was a common practice of 
man to get what he wanted by peaceful means 
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other if 


lasting peace 
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if possible, by brute force, and violence, if 
necessary. Time and again so-called domi- 
nant peoples have established a trade foot- 


ing among weaker nations 
with financial penetration 


and followed this 
and succeeded that 






by military intervention. Most of the wars 
that have been fought have had the under- 
lying cause of commercial supremacy. To 
continue this pattern for the future is un- 
thinkable. It would seem that we must work 
out a plan of international cooperat! 
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All of the United Nations have a common 
interest in national security which can be 
achieved only through a condition of peaceful 
world order. It is certainly to the common 
interests of all the United Nations to bring 
about permanent peace through law abiding 
behavior. As Secretary of State Hull recently 
observed: 

“The future of these indispensable com- 
mon interests depends absolutely upon inter- 
national cooperation. Hence each nation’s 
own primary interest requires it to cooperate 
with the others.” 

It seems to me that all of us in this coun- 
try can wholeheartedly endorse fecretary 
Hull's statement, and no doubt similar sen- 
timents are entertained by leading diplomats 
and government officials. 

The success of this relief and rehabilita- 
tion organization can be a forerunner for 

uccessful international cooperation among 
nations of good will in the future. Therefore 
men and women earnestly seeking a method 
of peace, look with hope upon this enter- 
prise and will pray for it’s success. Enthu- 
siastic supporters of this movement- hail it 
as the bringer of everlasting peace, while 
the oppon condemn it as the creation 
of a world-wide W. P. A. Somewhere be- 
tween these extreme views lies the truth. 
Those who sponsor this movement, and who 
have analyzed it carefully and thoroughly, 
and have discussed it with representatives of 
the other leading nations, look upon it as a 
prologue to the real movement for interna- 
tional cooperation for law and order which is 
the ground work of world peace 

What is this organization? In simple 
terms it is a community chest of 44 nations 
of the world to relieve human suffering. “The 
characteristic elements are these; each mem- 
bership contribution is voluntary, yet 
through this organization the human needs 
are analyzed, the means to meet the needs 
are allocated, and the value of each contribu- 
tion is thus enhanced.” 

No doubt the four leading nations among 
the United Nations—Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia, and China—will be the 
dominant figures in this organization. Yet 
the smaller nations are also members and are 
given full faith and credit in the entire pro- 
ceeding and are stockholders in this inter- 
national company with representation and 
voice in all deliberations. Many of these 
smaller nations have been the most woeful 
sufferers of invasion by the aggressor nations, 
Such countries as Greece, Yugos!avia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and the Low Coun- 
tries will need help, and this heip wiil be 
furnished as far as lies in the power of the 
United Nations when the aggressors are 
driven out. 

Whatever moneys are contributed by the 
United States will be appropriated by install- 
ments and only after very careful scrutiny 
and analysis by the Bureau of the Budget, 
both Houses of Congress and the President. 
Let no one feel that money will be wasted 
or will be spent foolishly for needless pur- 
poses, as there are capable men on both the 
House and the Senate Finance Committees 
who are determined that not a dollar shall be 
spent on this momentous proposal unless it 
is to relieve human suffering and want in 
those areas where our soldiers are operating. 
After all, is it better to save money or save 
human lives? 

And this brings me to another phase of 
the discussion; namely the actual military 
value of this operation, for it is felt by those 
of us who voted for the passage of this res- 
olution that it will create international good 
will, will establish a warm place for us in 
the hearts of the people who have been sub- 
ject to oppression by the aggressor, thus se- 
curing. every possible kind of cooperation 
from them and even benefiting through mili- 
tary aid. We believe it will save the lives 
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of thousands of our boys and will help to 
shorten the war. Certainly no one can say 
that it will contribute to the destruction of 
any lives on our side of this fight nor will it 
prolong the war. 

Let us say that the House of Representa- 
tives had rejected this proposal. What plan 
of international cooperation would the op- 
ponents have to offer to take its place? You 
can scan the hearings thoroughly and ex- 
amine them in every single detail, and you 
will find nowhere a counterproposal of- 
fered by those who were against the passage 
of this resolution. None was offered on the 
floor of the House nor in the debates which 
lasted 4 days. Therefore are we not jus- 
tified in the conclusion that a rejection of 
this proposal would mean an endorsement 
of the old order, and if the old order is con- 
tinued, what hope can there be for suffer- 
ing mankind to look to the future for re- 
lief from the burdens of war. I know of 
none and therefore felt that we should not 
regard this proposal lightly but should ac- 
cept it as a try-out to see whether or not 
it is possible for civilized nations to work 
in harmony for the common good. 

There are those who feel that we should 
get out of Europe as speedily as possible; 
there are those whose skepticism ridicules all 
efforts through international cooperation; 
there are those who want to wash their hands 
of the whole bloody business. To them I 
would say, “Oh, ye of little faith. Is it for 
this that an entire generation is making 
the supreme sacrifice?” No, my friends, we 
are in this war and we must stay in until it is 
finished. And when hostilities cease we 
must do our utmost to achieve some lasting 
pian for world order so that it will not hap- 
pen again. To the mothers and fathers of 
sons in service, to the relatives and friends 
of our boys, to the men and women every- 
where, let me say that the decision is in your 
hands. For no movement can long endure 
which is not supported by public opinion. 
Yours is the final decision. The issue rests 
with you. 

The men at the front who are making the 
great sacrifices, and those at home who are 
about to go to the front, are all looking to us 
to devise some means to prevent a recur- 
rer.ce of these world-wide catastrophes every 
25 or 30 years. To them and to their loved 
ones, let me say that this is the beginning of 
what we hope may develop into a better un- 
derstanding, a kindlier feeling, and a deeper 
appreciation of the brotherhood of man, 
Without it we have no hope for the future, 
with it we have the sustaining hope and the 
abiding faith that men and women of good 
will everywhere in the world can join hands 
for a common purpose, that that common 
purpose should be international law and or- 
der and security through a lasting peace for 
the future generations. 


Christmas 1944—Somewhere in the South 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdiy, February 8, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following poem by Lt. Charles 
F. Nolan, United States Marine Corps: 
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CHRISTMAS 1944—-SOMEWHERE IN THE 50 
PACIFIC 
The castor-bean is not the fir 
And coral isn’t snow; 
The weather's not a bit like that 
Of Christmases I know. 


No children’s laughter fills the air 
As stockings are explored; 

No families to rally around 
And share the festive board. 

There's really little to suggest 
The holidays of long ago, 

And if we let it get us down, 
We're likely to feel low 

Yet Christmas is a state of mind 
And Christmas is a prayer; 

And Christmas is the breath of love 
From someone waiting there. 


Love travels faster than the wind, 
Ignoring time and space; 

And memory is a picture frame 
And every thought a face. 


So, though the surf beats on the reef 
And loved ones far apart, 

It's Christmas on this lonely isle 
With Christmas in the heart. 


—Lt. Charles F. Nolan, 
United States Marine C< 


The Income-Tax Laws 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker 


have a letter from Hon. Guy U. Hardy, of 


Canon City, Colo., who served in 
body from 1919 to 1933, representing 


Third District, which I now have the 


honor of serving, in which he calls atte: 


tion to the indignation that is being ex 
pressed on every hand about our compli 


cated tax laws, and particularly the forms 


that the taxpayers must make out | 
year. I was happy to hear the disti: 


guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. DoucuTon, advis: 


the House yesterday that his commit 
intends to begin a study of this situ 
immediately. Let us hope the rem: 
will soon be found and appropriate r 
given to our suffering taxpayers. 

Mr. Hardy included an editorial on ¢! 
subject from the Rocky Mountain N 
in Denver, as follows: 


HOW DID THE TAX GET THIS WAY? 


If there’s a slump in war production | 
tween now and March 15, you can blam« 
large share of it on the income-tax r¢ 

More man-hours will be wasted on the I 
ternal Revenue Bureau's form 1040 and f 
1040 (A) than were ever lost by strikes, lc« 
out, and sit-downs. 

Any man who can assemble all the dat 


A 


read all the regulations, make all the arith- 


metical calculations, and fill in all the bia 
spaces in form 1040 in less than 8 or 10 h 
of steady work must be a mathemat 
wizard and a shark at law and account 
And even such an expert is likely to spe! 
sleepless hours worrying about having ma 
some mistake that may cause the tax 
lector to move in on him 2 or 3 years he 











with threats of penalty fines and jail sen- 

tences. Form 1040 (A)—which may be used 

by persons having incomes of less than $3,000 

derived wholly from salary, wages, dividends, 

interest, or annuities—is less complicated. 

But even that is enough of a headache to 
m the aspirin market. 

And it is all so unnecessary. 

The income tax got this way because in 
he last three decades the Treasury and Con- 
cress have been jerry-building the tax laws. 
Year after year they have piled new tax 

easures on top of the others, have scrambled 
new tax philosophies into those already on 
the statute books, have devised newer and 
crazier formulas of computation without 
eliminating the old. And it will continue to 
et worse until taxpayers get angry enough 

compel the Treasury and Congress to wipe 
the slate clean and start fresh with a simple 


After all, the theory of the income tax is 
simple—the theory being that citizens should 

ntribute to the support of their Govern- 
ment, each according to his ability to pay. 
Annual net income is used as the logical 
measure of ability to pay. 

It should be possible to write a simple 
law which taxpayers can understand, and to 
provide taxpayers with a simple form on 
which they can make their returns. The 
form could be printed on one page—instead 
of the four pages now used in 1040. The 
taxpayer need be required to answer only a 
ew simple questions, such as the amount 
and sources of his income, his family status, 
his allowable deductions. Having answered 
those questions, the taxpayer could then mail 
in his return. The Revenue Bureau could 
compute the tax, notify the taxpayer’s em- 
ployer how much to deduct from his wages 
and send the taxpayer a bill for whatever 
additional tax is due 

Experts of the Treasury and Congress, who 
seem to take a sadistic delight in torturing 
taxpayers, will probably cry out that it can’t 
be done that way. * * * That's the way 
England collects income taxes. 


LT 


Jewish Colonization of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning at 10:30 o’cleck the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs began public hear- 
ings on House Resolutions 418 and 419, 
introduced jointly by myself and my col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Wricut]. These resolutions 
call upon the United States to use its 
good offices and take appropriate meas- 
ures to the end that the doors of Pales- 
tine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country; that full oppor- 
tunity for colonization be afforded so 
that the Jewish people may ultimately 
reconstitute Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth. Last 
week two distinguished Senators, Mr. 
Tart and Mr. Wacner, introduced Pal- 
estine resolutions, identical to ours, be- 
fore the Senate. 

The problems of the Jews are well 
known to most of us. Some of the great 
xC—App.——41 
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minds of this century have discussed 
these problems and put forth methods 
of relief. Committees have been formed, 
mass meetings held, and resolutions 
passed. Nothing done to date has been 
effective. 

I do not rise today for the purpose of 
heaping praise upon the Jews even 
though their record in Palestine is one 
of which they can well be proud. They 
know their virtues and they are practical 
enough to acknowledge their faults. I 
would prefer that my actions be the 
gage of my intent—that my tribute to 
their courage and ability be shown by 
my determination to lessen their suffer- 
ing. Let us, then, be practical today. 

It is the wish of most Americans and 
a great majority of the British public 
that the so-called White Paper promul- 
gated by the Chamberlain government 
in 1939 be abrogated. It may well be 
that the present British Government will 
be receptive to the type o pressure which 
the Government of the United States 
can exert toward abrogation of this doc- 
ument. We have the right to interfere 
and, more important, it is our sacred 
duty to mankind to interfere with the 
action of any nation which adversely 
affects a national policy in which we 
have a vital and human interest. 

Adoption of our resolutions by this 
Congress will be notice to the British 
Government and to the world that the 
cooperative spirit we are anxious to ex- 
tend toward the solution of international 
problems must be accorded equal impor- 
tance in the solution of purely human, 
racial problems. 

I do not want to take up your time dis- 
cussing in detail the history of the Jewish 
problems in Europe and Palestine or the 
cause and effect of the British White Pa- 
per of 19398. I will remind you only that 
the Balfour Declaration of 1918, which 
we were asked to approve, resulted in this 
Government, by its approval, specifically 
being accorded the right to review any 
action of the British which affected the 
future of Palestine. Now is the time to 
exert that right. 

We are concerned here with a problem 
of human suffering. Much of this suffer- 
ing can be alleviated by opening the 
doors of Palestine to the havenless Jew. 
But while we hesitate, the suffering con- 
tinues on so fantastic a scale that it is 
impossible to contemplate in our every- 
day thoughts or explain in everyday lan- 
guage. It is like a childish nightmare 
that is impossible of description; a 
frightening dream that seems unreal. 
And because we cannot describe it; be- 
cause our everyday thoughts cannot 
grasp the horror, it has become common- 
place; it passes lightly from our thoughts 
or perhaps we speak appropriate words 
of regret for the condition or condemna- 
tion for those responsible. 

Yet if one out of the myriad of these 
horrible experiences occurred within our 
sight we would be sick at heart and 
aroused to immediate and positive action. 
The bird that strikes our windshield; the 
dog beaten or hurt in our presence; the 
story of a child burned in a building fire 
or crushed by a car; the news of a lost 
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or wounded soldier being mistreated or 
mutilated by the enemy—each brings 
shock and personal pain and the will for 
action. 

Why, then, should we pass off with 
platitudinous complacency, the acts, 
abuses, and tortures multiplied a thou- 
sandfold against our fellow man, they 
who have joined us as brothers in arms; 
flesh and blood like our own; begat as 
we were begat; beholcen to the same 
ideals of humanity; bedamned by the 
same intolerance that has swept the 
earth with the greatest scourge of all 
time. 

We should not. 

I come before you humbly and with 
a great feeling of futility as I remember 
the great men who have espoused this 
cause. Without your support I am as 
helpless as the persecuted and tortured 
Jew. With your aid I and, more impor- 
tant, the hopeless suffering of 
Europe have a weapon to defend their 
right to a free homeland—a weapon pro- 
vided by an expression of strong public 
opinion from the greatest, the strongest, 
the most humane, the most tolerant na- 
tion on earth. 

Some of us here today are Republicans, 
some are Democrats and a few represent 
other political parties. Almost daily we 
unite, in whole or in part, for some fine 
purpose that raises us above our politics. 
So it is and so it must be with the Jews, 
the Christians and the representative of 
any other faith. We may be divided in 
our belief, but we must be united in our 
aim—peace and good will on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, when House Resolutions 
418 and 419 come before this Chamber 
with the favorable recommendation of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as I 
know they will, let a loud and unanimous 
“Aye” symbolize that we are all tolerant 
and just Americans—even though in our 
more selfish moments we may be political 
partisans and separated in our religious 
beliefs. 

I ask for your support and hope that 
the resolutions will prevail. 


Taw 
ewtCws 





In Case of Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day there appeared in the Evening Star 
of Washington an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence entitled “In Case of Attack.” 
As a member of the resolutions commit- 
tee of the last Democratic convention I 
have a very distinct recollection of those 
words “in case of attack,” as does the 
present Presiding Officer, Mr. PEPPER, 
who was also a member of the resolutions 
committee. Mr. Lawrence’s article is so 


clear cut and illuminating I think it 
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should be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be so printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


“IN CaSE OF ATTACK”—ISOLATIONISTS LOP OFF 
LAST PHRASE IN QUOTING ROOSEVELT’s 1940 
PLEDGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Irrespective of the merits of the political 
parties or their candidates in the coming 
Presidential contest, there is one piece of 
misrepresentation, still being circulated by 
isolationists, which ought to be eliminated 
from the campaign. It is the assertion that 
President Roosevelt, although promising “to 
keep our boys out of foreign wars,” did never- 
theless send them abroad to fight, in fact to 
many stations overseas. 

There is no justification for quoting that 
part of the President’s 1940 pledge without 
quoting the rest of it. In every campaign 
speech in which Mr. Roosevelt mentioned 
the possibility of war, he quoted or referred 
to the language of the Democratic national 
platform of 1940, which heads exactly as 
follows 

“We will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas except in case of attack.” 

The phrase that is customarily eliminated 
by the isolationists is “except in case of 
attack.” 

The record, of course, shows that on De- 
cember 7, 1941, Japan did attack us at Pearl 
Harbor, declaring war on the United States 
at the same time. Whereupon Germany and 
Italy also declared war on the United States. 
In each case the initiative was taken by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy, respectively, and 
in each case the Congress of the United States 
ratified by resolution the existence of “a state 
of war.” 

While there was discussion during the 1940 
campaign of the possibility that the United 
States might become involved in war, both 
candidates pledged themselves to do their 
utmost to keep the war from reaching our 
shores. Mr. Willkie in his speeches inti- 
mated that Mr. Roosevelt might not be any 
more careful in keeping that pledge than he 
had been in keeping 1932 pledges on domestic 
policies, but the Republican nominee some- 
time after the campaign publicly acknowl- 
edged his mistake in expressing that doubt. 
This is to his credit. As a matter of fact, 
those who say there was not much difference 
between the two nominees in 1940 forget that 
Mr. Willkie’s campaign maneuver was to take 
the side of the argument which intimated he 
would be much more likely to keep the peace 
than would Mr. Roosevelt. This in turn 
forced answers in late October from Mr. 
Roosevelt in which he reiterated his desire 
not to send our boys overseas except in case 
cf attack 

But neither candidate counted on the 
sneak attack at Pearl Harbor as likely to 
make their speeches academic and seem just 
campaign oratory. It was the Hitler tactics 
to involve Japan in a war with the United 
States in the hope that a substantial part, 
if not all, of America’s war production would 
be diverted to the Pacific. To a certain ex- 
tent that strategy has succeeded, for there 
can be little doubt that if Japan had re- 
mained at peace the downfall of Hitler would 
have been accelerated. 

There are some Americans who charge that 
the sending of our virtual ultimatum of No- 
vember 26, 1941, to Tokyo was provocative and 
caused Japan to declare war. Until the pub- 
lication of the Department of State's docu- 
ments the text of the November 26 note stood 
alone and may have given rise to such an in- 
ference. But with the Official revelation of 
what went on for several weeks before No- 
vember 26 ever since Tojo came into power it 


is plain that Japan was trifling with the 
United States Government and was engaged 
in a process of double dealing which makes 
our November 26 note a marvel of patience 
and forbearance. 

In no war in modern times is the record so 
plain. The evidence is irrefutable that Japan 
and Germany and Italy each engaged in ag- 
gressive war. So far as President Roosevelt is 
concerned, there is plenty of basis for criti- 
cism of his domestic policies, but the con- 
tention that he violated his pledges when he 
sent American boys overseas is a plain mis- 
representation. Its reiteration does no credit 
to the cawse of the isolationists or their 
spokesmen. 


Small Business Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “Small Business Necessary,” pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Evening News of 
February 5, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS NECESSARY 


This is a critical time for small and me- 
dium-sized business. When war production 
got under way, many were left without Gov- 
ernment contracts, and with no materials 
for civilian business. Later, as the drive 
for more and more production engulfed the 
whole economy, they found their place as 
war producers, and a useful one it was. 
Many of the largest manufacturers have said 

without the subcontracting they did 
to hundreds of small companies they never 
could have reached their armament-output 
goals. Now military production require- 
ments are shifting. Many old contracts are 
running out or are being cut back. A 
number of small companies are beginning to 
find themselves without business. 

As it plans for this period, the Govern- 
ment must remember that small, medium, 
and large businesses are all essential to the 
American economy. The military attitude 
is that it is dangerous to allow much con- 
version now to peacetime goods. That is 
undoubtedly wise, because the war is far 
from won. But they will be of little use if 
the plants kept as stand-by facilities are 
bankrupt and run down because their own- 
ers could not survive a business-less period. 
Large companies run little such dangers. 
But the small and medium-sized manufac- 
turer has no such hargaining power as the 
big industry. He is in danger of being 
caught in the middle between war produc- 
tion and peace. 

The Government can and should help him, 
by making his tax problems simpler, for in- 
stance. And it should insist that a fair pro- 
portion of what civilian business is allowed 
goes to small concerns. But probably the 
greatest boon to the small businessman can 
be big business itself by extending its sys- 
tem of subcontracting absolutely as far as 
possible. Big business itself will be the 
gainer, because the economic vitality of this 
country lies in myriad small businesses. We 
need big business, to be sure, for mass pro- 
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But where would their markets be if littie 
business collapsed? Then, too, the big in. 
dustries should remember that healthy smal! 
businesses are good insurance of the continu- 
ation of the private-enterprise system. It 
would be a lot easier for the Government to 
take over a relatively few far-flung corpora- 
tions than thousands of small independent 
companies. 

There will be more cases after the war, 
too, in which the Government should see t 
it that small business is protected. An in 


of war-emergency plants, convertible 
civilian production, which now are owned by 
the Government. These should not be 
handed to big business on a silver platter 
Congress should prohibit their lease or sal 
to companies which would thereby gain mo- 
nopolistic positions. Or it might insist that 
such plants be offered on more favorable 
terms to small than large companies. It 
worth the country’s trouble to save its sm 
manufacturers, for they are the backbone of 
most communities. Witness the fate of one- 
industry towns in hard times for proof. 


A Guidepost for America’s Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monduy, February 7), 1944 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ““A Guidepost for America’s To- 
morrow,” written by Stuart Chase and 
appearing in the February 7 issue of the 
Progressive. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


A GUIDEPOST FOR AMERICA’S TOMORROW 
(By Stuart Chase) 

I have been down to the T. V. A. again t 
refresh my spirit, depressed by the casualty 
lists and the dreadful bombing of European 
civilians. I needed something to remind 
me that mankind could build as well as pul- 
verize. Also I was tired of crossing myself 
every time free enterprise was mentioned 
After a few hours in Knoxville I was ready 
to believe in the future again. 

Not that Knoxville is any Utopia. The 
city is just another example of how a bcau- 
tiful natural setting on a fine river can be 
wrecked by land speculation. It hes its 
slums, blighted areas, festering waterfront 
all complete. T. V. A. headquarters are in 
a dreary office building facing Roxy's 10-cent 
movie house. 

Where does the lift come from? From the 
spirit of the men who work for the T. V. A., 
the mighty dams which stand back of them, 
and a feeling that the valley is getting back 
its strength again. 

There is a curicus thing about the men. 
They are not so much smarter or wiser than 
the rest of us, but they seem to have got 
hold of something they believe in. How 
many Americans in normal times are doing 
things they only half believe in, or mis- 
trust altogether? 

Think of the dismal reaches of high-pres- 
sure selling alone. Yet I doubt if most peo- 
ple want to spend their lives pursuing cus- 
tomers who prefér to be left alone, or bute 
tering up the National Widget Corporation. 


duction and some types of mass services. | They want to build things, make something 











ey can be proud of. It was in this spirit 
the craftsmen of New Engiand built 
s, churches, and clipper ships. It was 
that the Republic itself was 


use 

this spirit 

i ided. 
WHAT AMERICA MIGHT BE 


You feel it coming to life again in the 
f the T. V. A. As they talk to you 
show you their work, you begin to see 
America might be if people really be- 
ed in what they were doing. A door 
ns somewhere deep within your mind 
for a second you catch a vision which 
st blinds you. 
commercial civilization throws on the 
p heap the most constructive element 
human nature, the instinct to cooperate 
th one’s fellows in building up the com- 
11 The biological fact that man is a 
animal is neglected, and a great store- 
use of energy and enthusiasm wasted. 
Back of the integrity of the men of the 
T. V. A. stands the Integrity of the engi- 
ring. These works may be the major 
art form of the power age, cathedrals for the 
wentieth century. Sometimes I think the 
rength of the dams enters into the men 
ho build them. A mighty river in flood- 
me is not something you can stop by 
making a speech, or by sending out a posse 
from the Dies committee. If Congressmen, 
and columnists had to face the Ten- 
essee in flood, we might hear less nonsense 
it of them 
There are 29 dams now, and they control 
every drop of water which flows in the valley. 
Nothing like this has ever happened to any 
other river in the world. It takes quiet, hard- 
thinking men, versed in geology, physics, and 
ithematics, to design a dam which will 
houlder its way into the rock of the hills 
nd stand there as long as the hills stand. 
It takes sure-handed, disciplined men to build 
hat has been designed. 


A 
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DOWN BUT UP AGAIN 


On a crisp November day I went to Fontana, 
the largest of the storage dams in the head- 
waters. It lies in a wooded gulch where the 
Little Tennessee comes roaring out of the 
Great Smokies. It is now about half com- 
pleted. Just below one of the diversion tun- 
nels a whole section of mountain was about 
to come down in the greatest quarry shot ever 
fired. 

You could see the drilling machines on the 
crest of the cliff against the blue sky, their 
walking beams clanking up and down. They 
were sinking holes 300 feet deep to be packed 
with a new type of explosive, strong as TNT 
but safer to handle. 

Berlin, Hamburg, London never received 

h a shock as this mountain will receive. 
The “aggregate” will come down by the tens 
of thousands of tons. Then, unlike the rub- 
ble left by blockbusters, it will go up again. 
It will go up across the river on that big 
conveyor belt into the crushing mill, and 
along that higher conveyor to the mixing 
plant on the side of the mountain. 

With cement and water added, it will be 
poured on the top of the dam by that T 
crane, big as a skyscraper, until the face of 
the dam stands more than 500 feet above the 
river and reaches to the scarred line under 
the pines. The mountain comes down, yés, 
but only to be reshaped and rise again in a 
massive shining wall, holding back tens of 
thousands of kilowatts of energy. The work- 
men look like ants, crawling and climbing 
around their huge machines, set against the 
huger mountain. 


no 


MONEY SAVERS, ALL 


After watching the earth movers in action, 
I went to see where they lived. The new 
town of Fontana, population 3,000, seemed 
to be designed as carefully as the dam itself. 
Workmen on commercial projects usually 


have to live in tar-paper shacks, but not in 
the T.V.A. We found comely white buildings 
With schools, playgrounds, stores, a theater, 
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a hospital, a fine cafeteria, and a village of 
200 trim prefabricated demountable houses, 
which can be trucked from one engineering 
job to another. By the time the T. V. A 
architects get through developing these 
houses, they may have found the answer to 
decent, low-cost shelter for sharecroppers 
This town is so designed that it will not 
automatically become a ghost town when 
the dam is finished. It will shrink gracefully 
to the smaller permanent town needed by 
the maintenance men and their families. It 
can expand again if it becomes a mountain 
resort and recreation center. Why not? The 


scenery is grand and wild; the equipment 
offers all the comforts of home tastefully 
assembled. 


I do not advise practical men to pull tong 
faces about the cost of making living condi- 
tions tolerable, and even pleasant, for people 
who tear down mountains and build dams. 
The morale and energy conserved. plus the 
low accident, sickness, and turn-over rates, all 
are money savers. Practical men will find 
the final costs, per cubic yard of concrete 
poured, as low as they come. When they 
learn further that the T. V. A. earned 815,- 
000,000 last year, with power rates as low as 
they come, they can stop worrying about 
either consumer or taxpayers. : 

Now, let’s go down che river a piece. Gun- 
tersville in Alabama was an old town and 
the county seat. When the big main-stream 
dam threatened to engulf a large part of 
the town, the city fathers petitioned the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to buy out the 
rest of the place and end its existence. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority people did not 
say “Yes” and they did not say “No,” but they 
displayed a map, some sketches, and a rough 
plan. 

The sketches showed a new town < a 
peninsula, with water on three sides. It 
could still be a county seat, aided by the 
new navigation terminal. It could become 
a big fishing, boating, and recreation center 
and one of the prettiest, best situated towns 
in all the South. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority men laid 
the papers down in front of the city fathers 
and walked away. They were not going to 
tell them what to do; they were just going 
to open a window and let the city fathers 
look out of it. 

The city fathers looked, and decided to 
continue the corporate existence of Gunters- 
ville. The section which was going under 
water was the other side of the tracks any- 
way. The fathers organized a local planning 
board to cooperate with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in developing the new town. 
The whole population became interested and 
excited. Guntersville was going places, and 
the local folks pitched in and went to work 

There she stands today, pretty as a pic- 
ture, queen of a great inland sea. Last 
August a series of motorboat races was held 
in Guntersville, and provision was made for 
10,000 spectators. When the great day ar- 
rived, 50,000 showed up. They ate up every- 
thing in the town by noon. 


n 


INSPIRING OTHERS TO BUILD 


This story illustrates a very important 
point. Uniess the people of the valley are 
behind the T. V. A., it becomes just another 
big power outfit, operated by remote control. 
Unless the pecple think it is their agency, 
working for them, it has no permanent func- 
tion. On the other hand, the valley people 
are not very enterprising. They have been 
living for generations in a corn or cotton cul- 
ture which has narrowed their horizon, dried 
up their imaginations. Their children have 
got out to the big cities of the North at the 
first opportunity. So it is hard for the people 
to see what their valley might be; easy for 
them to resent any change in their accus- 
tomed ways. 

The T. V. A. men can see the future. 
is energy running like water. 


Here 
Here is a lake 


600 miles long, ready to provide a new and 
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happier pattern of living. He versified 


i +i 
is Cl 


farming, with new phosphate fertilizers to 
replace the one-crop mining of the soil. Here 
is a chance to plan with Nature and go for- 
ward, not backward. So the problem is to 


light the imagination of the people and then 





let them go forward under their own steam, 
as in Guntersville 

Any dictator with a competent technical 
staff can enforce progress, can threaten to 
shoot the burghers of Guntersville if they 
leave the town. But such progress costs too 
much. It makes people so angry that they 
would rather go back to living in caves 


The 
only progress that sticks is the kind that the 
people themselves help to make 

Again and again the T. V. A. men have seen 
clearly what to do, and have had the legal 


power to do it. But they have waited—fum- 
ing sometimes—until the local people have 
caught the idea and started to do it them- 
sel This is democratic planning in ac- 
tion. This is one of the things that draw 
students from all over the world, to get jobs 


in the T. V. A. and learn its techhiques 

The power age demands a good deal of care- 
ful planning, if communities are to survive. 
Yet if the planning is all enforced from the 
top, people will ultimately revolt Here in 
the Tennessee Valley is being evolved a way to 
reconcile planning with people 


ALL COMES BACK TO THE MEN 


The same idea has been followed in the T. 
V. A.’s post-war program. Already a million 
man-years of useful, exciting work has been 
blueprinted, but most of it in cooperation 
with local planning boards, chambers of com- 
merce, school boards, highway commissions, 
public health authorities, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, housing groups 

It is not work which the T. V. A wants to 
impose on the valley, but work which th 
people want done. I went over some of the 
plans in detail, and I suspect that the whole 
project is the most intelligent and practicable 
piece of post-war planning in the county to- 
day 

t all comes back to the men who work for 
the T. V. A. They believe in what they are 
doing. They want their work to last. But 
they know that it will last longer if people 
believe in it too, and help to develop it. 

Everywhere you go in the valley you will see 
tnese mighty works, the cathedrals of the age 


of energy. Inscribed on each of them, in 
plain, fine letters of metal you will find the 
words: 


“Built for the people of 


the United States.” 





Furloughs for Men and Women ia 
Service Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHU 


SETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude the following resolution sent me by 
Fiorence Newman, legislative depart- 
ment, board of aldermen, city of Chelsea, 
Mass., adupted January 10, 1944, by the 
city government of Chelsea: 

Whereas there will be submitted f 
consideration of Congre ] l 


S i€@gisiation reiavive 


to furloughs to be granted to the men and 

women in the service on foreign scil who have 

served periods ranging from 1 to 2 yé¢ d 
hereas the city government of ¢ 

Mass., feel that this is a humane | ur¢ 


Now, therefore, 
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They earnestly urge immediate favorable 
consideration of any pending legislation to 
effectuate these measures. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, Senators Davin I. 
WALSH and Henry CanoT JopceE, Jr., and Con- 
gressman THcmas J. LANE 

FLORENCE NEWMAN. 

In board of aldermen, January 10, 1944, 
adopted 

Approved, January 12, 1944 

Bernarp L. SULLIVAN, Mayor. 
Attest: 

JOSEPH A. TYRRELL, City Clerk. 


Mustering-Out Payments to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the War 
and Navy Departments have agreed ona 
plan for making mustering-out pay- 
ments to eligible veterans of the war who 
have been discharged or released from 
active duty under honorable conditions 
since December 6, 1941. The following 
brief summary of the material parts is 
taken directly from their official release: 

WHAT YOU MUST DO 


1. A person who becomes eligible for mus- 
tering-out payment subsequent to approval 
of the law providing for such payment will 
receive such payment from the proper de- 
partment without the necessity of an appli- 
ction. 

2. A veteran who has been discharged or 
relieved from active duty prior to approval 
of the law providing for mustering-out pay 
must follow the following procedure: 

(a) Submit a certificate of discharge or 
service. To assure the return of this cer- 
tificate, the veteran is cautioned to write his 
present address on the certificate. 

(b) Submit an informal type of certified 
application on which is stated his name and 
address, service number, serial number or 
file number; that he was not discharged or 
released from active duty to accept employ- 
ment without service outside of the United 
States; that he is not now serving on active 
duty; that he has not and will not make 
any other application for the mustering-out 
payment; the State of which he was a resi- 
dent at the time of induction or enlistment, 
and whether he has had foreign service. 

WHERE’ DO YOU APPLY? 

1. Commissioned officers of all services will 
be required to furnish evidence of length and 
termination of service to their respective de- 
partments. Officers discharged from the Navy 
will make application to the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C.; officers discharged from the Coast 
Guard, to United States Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C.; officers dis- 
charged from the Marine Corps, to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C.; officers discharged from the Army, to 
one of the finance offices, United States Army, 
listed below 

2. Navy and Coast Guard enlisted veterans 
will be required to file their applications 
with the Field Branch, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. Enlisted veterans of the Marine Corps 
will file their applications with the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C. 


4. Pennsylvania veterans of the Army, both 
discharged officers and enlisted personnel, will 
file their applications with the finance officer, 
United States Army, located at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WHO RECEIVES PAYMENT WHEN VETERAN HAS 

DIED? 

1. In the case of any veteran discharged 
under honorable conditions on or after De- 
cember 7, 1941, and who died after leaving 
the service and before receiving any portion 
or the full amount of mustering-out payment 
to which entitled, payment of the amount 
due may be made to a surviving wife or hus- 
band, or if"there is no wife or husband, in 
equal shares to his child or children, if any. 

2. If the veteran leaves no surviving wife, 
husband, or child, payment may be made in 
equal shares to the surviving parents. 

3. In these cases, application should be 
submitted by letter addressed as follows: 

(a) If the veteran served in the Navy, to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

(b) If the veteran served in the Coast 


Guard, to U. S. Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


(c) If the veteran served in the Marine 
Corps, to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 


(ad) If the veteran served in the Army, to 
the Fiscal Director, the Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Note.—Penalties are provided by law for 
making false claims for mustering-out pay. 


Soldiers’ Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speeker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the REecorp, an 
editorial which appeared in the Man- 
chester Herald of February 5, 1944. 

This editorial not only expresses my 
own views on the question of absentee 
voting for service personnel, but I under- 
stand it also expresses the views of many 
Members of the House who, while desir- 
ous of getting a complete State ballot into 
the hands of every service man and wo- 
man, realize that it would be a physical 
impossibility. 

Until Iam convinced that the War and 
Navy Departments are playing partisan 
politics, I will continue to accept their 
testimony and advice on military matters 
and on other problems that relate to 
transportation of supplies, allots, or 
anything else going to the battle fronts. 

CONNECTICUT SOLDIER VOTES 

Without reference to the votes of its rep- 
resentatives at Washington—several of whom 
seem part of a mad scheme to give American 
armed forces the impression that this coun- 
try is quite capable of refusing them a right 
to vote—the Connecticut position on the sol- 
dier vote is sound, healthy, and admirable. 

The absentee-voting law adopted by the 
special session of the general assembly is as 
liberal as any State could devise. Assured 
reasonable facilities of transmission for our 
State ballots, there is little reason why all 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Connecticut men ‘in the services should ; 
have their vote next fall. 

By passing this law Connecticut demon- 
strated that it was not interested in keeping 
the vote from anyone because of the racia)} 
prejudice which controls the policy of 
South. 

By passing this law, the Connecticut Re- 
publican administration gave clean demon- 
stration of the fact that it didn’t consider j: 
American to try to obstruct anyone's y 
because of any assumption that it might bs 
cast one way or the other. 

All this is a matter for Connecticut pric 
There are no clouds over our relations wit! 
our men in the service. We have, in this 
matter, given them the best we know how t 
give them. And if every other one of the 48 
States would do as we have done, and if Fed- 
eral cooperation merely as to transportation 
would be forthcoming where needed, there 
would be no need for any Federal ballot or 
any Federal regulations as to the methods of 
soldier voting. 

The fact that they have Connecticut's fin 
individual effort behind them might possibly 
excuse Connecticut’s Representatives from 
any further consideration of the problem, 
were not the function of the Congress na- 
tional in scope. But it is thus national in 
scope, and there is poor chance that all the 
other 48 States will follow Connecticut's ex- 
ample, and there is even a chance that some 
of them will refuse to do anything at all, at 
least in time to affect 1944 soldier voting. In 
this situation there is room and need for 
a Federal ballot, which could be cast when 
no State ballot was obtainable. And there 
is, in any event, need for Federal transporta- 
tion facilities. 

If Connecticut’s Representatives in Wash- 
ington are true to the spirit of Connecticut 
action back home, they will be part of n 
obstruction tactics, no matter what othe: 
States or what other political strategies may 
choose to do. The Connecticut policy, as ex- 
pressed by the general assembly's action, was 
to do everything possible to give soldiers the 





vote. We don’t think Connecticut’s Repre- 
sentatives at Washington can find a better 
policy. 

We are pleased to note that Congressmen 
MILLER and CoMPTON, on Thursday, voted in 
favor of substituting a Federal ballot bill 
for the States’ rights measure in the House 
and that Congressman MILuer refused to 
vote for the States’ rights measure which was 
finally adopted in the House. It is further to 
be noted that both Senators DANAHER and 
MALONEY Cast their votes against what might 
have been a final defeat of all Federal vote 
plans in the Senate yesterday. 


Strikes in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, again 
we read where the leaders of great labor 
organizations issue strong no-strike ap- 
peals, calling upon union men to “give 
all we’ve got for production of war mate- 
rials.” Outstanding among these state- 
ments were those by President Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
President Murray, of the C. 1.0. Ad- 
dressing the convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 

Green said: 
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No matter how unjust conditions may be- 
me, no matter how sharp the aggravation 
nay be, the members of the American Feder- 
n of Labor should realize that they must 

on the job and keep production to the 

limi t of their ability until final victory is won. 
When the lives of our sons and brothers 
nd loved ones are at stake, when victory 
, this war against hatred and tyranny hangs 
the balance, there cannot be any justifica- 

n or excuse for any strike or stoppage of 
rk 

Despite these appeals the same paper 
that carried these statements called at- 
tention to severai strikes that are now 
going on in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there came to my desk an 
outstanding editorial this morning from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of February 
4. Under the leave granted me, I include 
that editorial as part of my remarks. 


STRIKES IN WARTIME 


The problem of strikes in time of war, 
which persists despite the no-strike pledge 
luntarily made by union labor leaders after 
Pearl Harbor, disturbs, perplexes, and grieves 
American citizens from coast to coast, while 
reports from the armed forces show a mount- 
ing wave of indignation that work stoppages 
uld occur while they are facing death at 
the hands of the’ enemy. In a statement 
made January 26, Secretary of War Stimson 
said: 
“In the week ending last night, there were 
) less than 22 strikes In war plants produc- 
ing such vitally needed fighting material as 
irplane and tank parts, machine tools and 
jeeps, aviation gasoline, cable and wire, of 
which we are critically short, head nets and 
squito bars which protect our soldiers in 
Southwest Pacific against malaria.” 
It is true, of course, that behind each strike 
s a separate set of facts and circumstances, 
and that, while some may occur because of 
extreme provocation by labor-hating employ- 
ers, others are completely irresponsible and 
unjustified. There is, for example, a vast 
difference between last year’s coal strikes, 
provoked by the power-mad egomaniac, John 
L. Lewis, and a walkout in steel plants as a 
protest against the closing down of open- 
hearth furnaces—or, essentially, against the 
kind of poor government planning which 
would create unemployment when the Na- 
tion’s steel furnaces should be working full 
blast at all times. 


MACHINERY SHOULD BE USED 


Yes, there are differences among strikes, 
but labor must consider that the general pub- 
lic at home and the armed forces abroad are 
prone to regard a strike as a strike, without 
studying too keenly the merits of each case. 
The no-strike pledge of December 1941 did 
not say that some strikes were justified and 
some were not. It pledged no strikes. 

Again, no matter how strong the provoca- 
ticn to strike, the fact remains that the Gov- 
ernment has set up machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes of ali kinds. This 
machinery has at times worked badly; at 
most times it has worked very well. The 
ge. eral feeling is that this machinery must 
be used when trouble arises, by employers and 
employes alike; that they should be patient 
when it works badly; and that neither strikes 
nor lockvuts should be resorted to while the 
machinery exists. 

A statement by Wayne L. Morse, who has 
just resigned as a public member of the War 
Labor Board and whose sympathy with legiti- 
mate labor aspirations is unquestioned, put 
this thought very well. In denouncing a par- 
ticular strike, Mr. Morse;-said that, although 
American labor “has made a glorious produc- 
tion record since Pearl Harbor which is of al- 
most miracle proportions,” it should not lose 
sight of the fact that the men in the armed 
forces have the right to expect uninterrupted 
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production of war materials at home. 
Morse continued: 

“No combination of words, no rationalized | 
alibis, no pleas of provocation and extenuat- | 
ing circumstances can be, will be, or should 
be accepted by our fighting forces as justify- 
ing work stoppages.” 

Those are strong and unequivocal words, 
anc to them Mr. Morse adds: “It is precisely 
when provocation exists that the pledge to re- 
frain from work stoppages is tested. It is only 
then that the pledge not to strike has any 
real significance.” 


Mr. | 


MR. TOBIN’S REMARKS 


An even stronger denunciation of strikes 
in wartime comes from none other than Dan 
Tobin, head of the A. F. of L. Teamsters’ 
Union. Writing in the International Team- 
ster, Mr. Tobin said that work stoppages are 
a sign of overconfidence which might lead 
to loss of the war. Pointing out the intimate 
relationship between the production of war 
materials and the saving of lives on the front, 
and saying that we will be lucky if not more 
than a million American men are killed in 
this war, Mr. Tobin asked: 

“How, then, can you on the trucks, or in 
the fields, or in the factories, or in the mines, 
stop work for 1 day and thereby prolong the 
war perhaps 6 months or a year longer than 
it should last?” 

Mr. Tobin urged workers to tell those who 
advocated strikes “that the blood of those 
young men across the seas fighting a fight 
for our freedom will not be on your hands 
or on your conscience. Don’t stop work. 
Bear your troubles, if you have any. Your 
troubles are insignificant compared to the 
sufferings and hardships of our men over 
there.” 

Recently the New York World-Telegram 
printed an editorial tribute to war workers 
who have not gone on strike and to the fact 
that labor as a whole “has broken all records 
for production, war or nonwar.” It is a 
well-deserved compliment to those who have 
kept the no-strike pledge. Unfortunately 
for these loyal citizens, many of whom stayed 
at work despite provocations and injustices, 
the strikes of a substantial minority have 
prejudiced great segments of public opinion 
against the innocent as well as the guilty. 

We say “the strikes of a substantial minor- 
ity” because, in the aggregate, it is discon- 
certingly large. There are various statistical 
approaches to the incidence of strikes, such 
as the seemingly innocuous figure of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics that they produced a 
loss in man-hours of less than 1 percent in 
the past year. A very impressive figure is 
that, of some 14,000,000 of trade-union mem- 
bers, 2,137,000 individuals went on strike dur- 
ing 1943. (Some 400,000 coal miners went on 
strike 4 times, but they are counted only 
once in this figure.) Thus, approximately 
15 percent of all organized labor violated the 
no-strike pledge. We submit this figure is 
too large. 


ERRORS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


In criticizing wartime strikes, we are not 
overlooking the errors the administration has 
made in its approach to labor disputes. In 
the case of the threatened railroad strike, for 
example, we can see why labor leaders should 
be confused and irritated when one Govern- 
ment agency—the National Mediation 
Board—approved certain wage requests, while 
another agency, speaking through Mr. Vinson, 
overruled the board. 

We know that it adds to the confusion when 
some unions, appealing over the heads of 
other Government officials, get the ear of the 
President, who sometimes interferes by mak- 
ing a decision of his own. We can under- 
stand how the War Labor Board, which has 
adopted a policy of refusing to consider a 
labor dispute while the workers are out on 
strike, was resentful of the action of Mr. 
Ickes in dealing with John L. Lewis, while the 
coal miners were on strike. 
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There should be, we believe, an overhaul- 
ing of the whole Government mat for 
handling wage disputes and perhaps the es- 
tablishment of sOme over-all authority over 
the subject, as suggested by Donald Richberg 
one-time head of N. R. A. In such an over 
hauling, the conflict among the vari 
boards and departments now 
should be eliminated and ove 
tions corrected. 

Moreover, there yuld 
handling wage disputes strikes have 
been provokec because many months have 
elapsed in deciding questions of wages and 
working conditions. While the War Labor 
Board has done gocd work, it has literally been 
swamped with cases demanding decisions, and 
long delays have resulted. It should be pos- 
sible to expand facilities to avoid such de- 
lays 

Another source of understandable irritation 
is the rising cost of living, which many union 
leaders point to as justification for strikes and 
strike threats, and for attacks on the Little 
Steel Formula. Here is a very real issue, and 
it is one that taxes the patience of union 
men as well as the statesmanship of their 
leaders. For it is a question in which labor 
leaders should exercise statesmanship. 

For some time W. L. B., at the request of 
the President, has been studying living cost 
increases. Until that study is complete, labor 
leaders, whose following has a deep stake in 
the anti-inflation fight, should refrain from 
premature demands. The granting of those 
demands would only accelerate price increases 
and thvs give impetus to that deadly spiral 
which, in the end, means national disaster. 

GOOD ADVICE FOR LABOR, TOO 

If labor does not, in times like these 
here to a broad no-strike, anti-inflation pol- 
icy, it may find that its behavior will rise to 
plague it in the future. Speaking before the 
Nationel Association of Manufacturers re- 
cently abcu® the lack of national unity, and 
the forming of cliques and blocs which are 
seeking to advance their own special interests, 
Charles E Wilson, W. P. B. executive vice 
chairman and former head of General Electric, 
said: 

“I do not want to be an alarmist—perhaps 
I exaggerate, since I spend so much time in 
Washington, where politics is always exag- 
gerated—but I tel’ you frankly that I am 
deeply alarmed today over the possibility that 
a right-wing reaction may draw some sections 
of capital so far away from our traditions 
as to imperil the entire structure of American 
life as we know it.” 

Mr. Wilson was speaking as a broad-gaged 
leader of industry tc other leaders of industry 
He was urging them to “exercise temperate 
judgment, to practice the arts of compromise, 
to avoid the temptation of sacrificing endur- 
ing values for temporary gains, and to with- 
hold encouragement from dangerous men who 
preach disunity.” This same advice might be 
accepted by union leaders, for if a right-wing 
reaction should come, it will be aided and 
abetted by the high feeling aroused by strikes 
and intemperate labor demands. Again, if a 
right-wing reaction should come, labor will 
suffer most from it 
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TO SUM UP 


Granting fully that war profiteering should 
be completely obliterated; granting fully that 
some employers are still trying to prevent 
formation of unions and to break up unions 
already formed; granting fully that the Gov- 
ernment’s labor machinery has not always 
operated efficiently; granting fully that tl 
President has bungled in interfering with t! 


e 
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decisions of his own agencies; granting fully 
that there have been increases in the cost of 
living that sometimes outstrip wage in- 
creases—granting all these points, it is never- 
theless true that, if strikes continue, labor 
will be creating an unhappy future for itself 


In the long run, patience and restraint will 
do more for labor than temporary gains won 
by strikes in time of war. 
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Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, as an ex- 
pression of my own opinion on the sol- 
dier-vote controversy, but stated much 
more eftectively than I could state it, I 
extend the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Pettengill, on the 
question of the soldier vote: 


SOLDIER VOTE 


A piece of a ballot with only three candi- 
dates on it, all Federal, gives the soldier his 
right co vote. A complete ballot to vote for 
every candidate denies them the right to 
vote. The latter is a fraud on the soldier and 
sailor. This is the logic of one of the three 
Federal candidates. 

Mr. Roosevelt says: “I have been informed 
that it would be possible, under the rules of 
Congress, for a soldiers’ vote bill to be re- 
jected or passed without any roll call, thus 
making it impossible for the voters of the 
country—military or civilian—to be able to 
determine just how their own Representative 
or Senator had voted on such a bill.” 

Mr. Roosevelt knows better than this. He 
knows that the Constitution of the United 
States provides that “the yeas and nays of 
the Members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those pres- 
ent, be entered in the Journal.” 

Being in the Constitution, no rule of either 
House or Senate could prevent a roll-call vote 
on the rejection or passage of any bill, if 20 
percent of the Members demand it. Con- 
gress nas not yet repealed the Constitution, 
whatever may be said of the bureaucrats— 
big or little 

The procedure is as follows: The Speaker 
says, “The question is on the passage of the 
bill.” At this point any Member may rise 
and say, “Mr. Speaker, on that question I 
demand the yeas and nays.” 

The Speaker then says, ‘“‘The yeas and nays 
are demanded. All those who demand the 
yeas and nays will rise.”” If one-fifth of the 
Members rise, the Speaker says, “One-fifth 
having demanded the yeas and nays, the 
Clerk will call the roll.” The Clerk then calls 
each Member by name. As his name is called, 
each Member votes yea or nay, and his vote is 
recorded in the Journal, as a permanent and 
public record. If the bill is an important 
one, within half an hour the newspapers 
across the Nation will be setting those names 
and votes in type for the people back home 
to read. 

A similar practice prevails in every State 
legislature. Mr. Roosevelt served in the New 
York Legislature and has witnessed this proc- 
ess scores of times. In short, a minority of 
20 percent can compel Congress to face the 
music on a roll-call vote. It was the men 
who wrote the Constitution, and not Mr. 
Roosevelt, who should be given credit in this 
matter. No rule of either House could pre- 
vent it. There is no such rule. Mr. Roose- 
velt knows this. 

It is true that both Houses of Congress have 
rules to expedite business and to prevent 
senseless delays of filibustering. For example, 
only one motion to recommit a bill is allowed. 
But a roll-call vote may be had on the motion 
to recommit. If Congress permitted a dozen 
or a hundred Members to offer separate mo- 
tions to recommit, each airing his personal 
substitute for the bill before the House, Mr. 
Roosevelt would then complain that Congress 
was talking the country to death. What Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted was a special and extraordi- 


nary rule not on the books, to permit a third 
roll call on a particular substitute which he 
favored. 

The fact remains that no bill can be passed 
by either House without a roll call, if one- 
fifth demand it. And it is the bill itself that 
is the important thing as to which the people 
want to know how their Congressman voted. 

If Congress is to be charged with political 
cowardice when it acts strictly in accordance 
with constitutional provisions, what shall we 
say of a President who permits bills to become 
law without his signature, as he can and does, 
doing nothing for 10 days? 


Bureaucracy and Labor Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARDB. WIGGLESWORTH | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following press ar- 
ticle referring to a recent statement by 
Mr. John P. Frey, president of the metal 
trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

UNION CHIEF BLAMES F. D. FoR STRIKES— 
Says Lasor Is IRKED BY TOO MANY AGENCIES 
(By Philip Warden) 

John P. Frey, president of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation of 
Labor and special lecturer on economics at 
the University of Chicago, yesterday placed 
the blame for the strikes that have plagued 
American war industries directly on the 
shoulders of President Roosevelt. 

Speaking on the A. F. L.’s Labor for Vic- 





tory radio program, Frey said if the admin- 
istration had adopted a national labcr policy 
when it entered the war, and had set up 
1 instead of 25 Federal agencies for decid- 
ing labor questions there would-have been 
no ruptures in labor’s no-strikes pledge. 


SHOULD STUDY CASES 


Declaring that “it is worse than folly” to 
look for legislation to improve the labor sit- 
uation, Frey asserted that the time has come, 
not only for labor but for the American 
people, to give “more careful consideration” 
to the conditions that are causing strikes 
and slow-downs in war production. 

“The problem is not as simple as some 
would lead you to believe,” Frey said. “It is 
not a few labor leaders calling strikes or 
issuing threats for the fun of it. The prob- 
lem arises through millions of workers, men 
and women, in the war industries whose jus- 
tified complaints at times have received no 
prompt or adequate consideration. 

“Some local strikes may have been caused 
by individuals having mixed ambitions, in- 
dustrial and perhaps even political. But the 
majority of strikes have resulted from an 
unnecessary irritation, an irritation which 
like a chafing harness has finally created an 
open sore. 


IMPOSSIBLE CONDITIONS 


“American labor has been forced to con- 
tend with an almost impossible administra- 
tive condition in our Government. There is, 
in fact, no national labor policy to which 
labor can look for definite guidance. Instead 
of a national labor policy, administered by 
one central authority, governing labor prob- 
lems, there has developed more than 25 Fed- 
eral agencies which issue regulations and de- 
cisions affecting terms of employment and 
conditions of labor.” 
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Frey asserted that the “almost fatal co: 
fusion and conflict” between Federal acen-. 
cies affecting labor is illustrated by two fairly 
recent examples. : 

One, he said, was the case of the railwa: 
brotherhoods and the railway shopmen wh 
in their efforts to obtain wage increases, went 
to the well-established Railway Mediation 
Board, and spent some 3 months in present- 
ing their case. 


CONFLICT AMONG AGENCIES 


He said the Board made its decision and 
the unions were ready to accept it, even 
though the award was much less than th¢ 
believed they were entitled to, when anoth« 
Government agency stepped into the pic- 
ture and said the increase would not be al- 
lowed. 

Another example, he said, was the case of 
the organized shipyard workers who in May 
1942 responding to President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest, accepted a reduction in the Govern- 
ment approved wage rates as their part 
the war against inflation. The administra- 
tion pledged that if the cost of living was not 
stabilized, the old rates would be reinstated 

“What the Nation now needs is efficient 
Federal organization in the field of labor in- 
stead of the disorganization which now 
exists,” Frey concluded. 


Absentee Soldier Voting in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. 
proposed Worley bill 
titles. 

Title I relates to the so-called bob- 
tailed ballot, which makes provision for a 
soldier to vote for President and Vice 
President, United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress only. 

Title 1I provides for voting under State 
law for State as well as Federal officers 

The administration has told us that 
bz.llots under State absentee ballot pro- 
cedure cannot be carried to the men in 
our armed forces for two reasons. One is 
that the States would not get around to 
making proper arrangements and the 
other that the ballot would be too bulky 
and heavy. This is but another way of 
saying that the administration does not 
want this kind of a vote, because neither 
argument is a sound one. 

So far, therefore, as title II of the 
Worley bill is concerned, it was cffered to 
the House only because it would attract 
some votes, because, if this Worley bill is 
passed, the administration will direct ils 
attention to the so-called bobtailed bal- 
lot provided for in article I. 

Everybody in this country wants the 
soldier, sailor, and marine to vote if he 
desires to do so. And the exercise of the 
privilege of voting should carry with it 
the right to vote not alone for President 
and Vice President, but also for United 
States Senators, Representatives in Con- 
gress, Governors, candidates for the 
State legislatures and all State officers. 
The proposal of the administration 
would permit the serviceman to cast a 
vote only for President and Vice Presi- 


the 
three 


Speaker, 
contains 








ient, so far as the State of Maine is con- 
cerned, because the Worley bill and the 
Green-Lucas bill contemplate one elec- 
tion only, namely the November election. 
The State of Maine holds its election for 
United States Senator and Representa- 
tives in Congress and State officers in 
September. 

The proposed Federal ballot would 

revent every member of the armed 

rces from the State of Maine from vot- 
ing for any officer except President and 
Vice President and under the provisions 
f either of these Federal bills they would 
not be voting for President and Vice 
President legally. 

So far, then, as the State of Maine is 
oncerned, if I vote for this Worley bill, 
I am voting to disenfranchise the serv- 
ice men and women of my State as to 
their right and privilege to vote for 
United States Senators and Represent- 
atives. For me to vote for the Worley 
bill is to vote away the right and privi- 
lege of a soldier to vote against me if he 
sees fit to do so. This is a position I do 
not care to take. 

According to Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island, who made a statemert with ref- 
erence to September Maine elections: 

Maine servicemen will not vote in the Sep- 
tember election under title I procedure pro- 
vided by the Green-Lucas Act. That pro- 
cedure is possible of accomplishment for 
overseas yoting because it provides for one 
uniform election (as well as for small size, 
lightweight ballots, and bulk carriage over 
and back). The administration in wartime 
of voting under title I cannot be extended 
to more than one election. 


Further: 


Title I of the Green-Lucas bill is intended 
to apply to the general elections on November 
7 in the several States. 
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Therefore, if the Worley bill is passed 
and becomes a law, the members of our 
armed forces from the State of Maine 
will not be able to vote for any office ex- 
cept that of President and Vice Presi- 
dent—assuming this could be legally 
done in the manner provided. 

The folowing is a press release from 
Gov. Sumner Sewall, of the State of 
Maine: 


AucustTa, MatinE.—In view of much public 
discussion and many inquiries coming into 
his office on Maine’s position in the matter of 
servicemen’s voting, Gov. Sumner Sewall, 
after extended conferences with Harold I. 
Goss, the secretary of state, and Frank I. 
Cowan, the attorney general, today issued 
th- following statement: 

“A careful study of Maine law and existing 
voting machinery indicates that our soldiers 
and sailors will have an opportunity wherever 
they may be, to vote in the regular State and 
national elections, if: 

“1. The Federal Government can handle 
round-trip mailing of ballots in 45 days; 

“2. Parents or friends will supply city and 
town clerks with military addresses of those 
in service. 

“An executive order will be necessary to 
permit absentee registration of servicemen in 
cities of more than 3,000 population as it is 
now permitted in cmaller communities. Also, 
parents and friends must be granted the 
right to request that soldier absentee ballots 
be sent to registered servicemen. These pro- 
visions I can and am willing to make by ap- 
propriate executive order, 

“Due to the delay caused by recounts, sol- 
dier votes will not be counted for candidates 
not placed on the ballot by the official canvass 











of the Governor and council of returns filed 
by municipal clerks. 

“The weight of our customary ballot, direc- 
tions for voting, referenda questions and en- 
velopes is about one and one-half ounces. If 
reasonable weight restrictions are imposed by 
the Congress or by the War and Navy De- 
partments, we are confident that we can 
meet them. If necessary, I am prepared to 
incorporate in any executive orders that may 
be required provision for printing of ballots 
on lighter paper. 

“I realize, of course, that many questions 
may arise and that unforeseen circumstances 
may appear. However, this is the best ap- 
proach to the problem as we now see it. Un- 
less and until the Congress takes specific ac- 
tion to provide otherwise, we shall go ahead 
with plans along these lines.” 





Congress and the Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. H. H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Loren E. Souers, from the Canton (Ohio) 
Repository of February 3, 1944: 


CONGRESS AND THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 
(By Loren E. Souers) 


(Canton lawyer and member of the board 
of education, Mr. Souers is widely recognized 
as an authority on the Federal Constitution. 
Concerned over what appears to be a deter- 
mined effort in Washington to take over con- 
trol and supervision of the Presidential and 
congressional election as a Federal function, 
usurping the constitutional authority of the 
States, Mr. Souers made the accompanying 
analysis for the Repository. “The potential 
consequences are far reaching,” says Mr. 
Souers. “But it has been easy to build up a 
flag-waving pretense of doing right by the 
soldiers to blind them and the people gen- 
erally to what is afoot. The people ought at 
least be given the chance to know the true 
nature of this scheme.”) 

The controversy which has been raging in 
and out of Congress. as to voting by men of 
the armed services in the election next fall, 
has reached a stage during the past week 
which presents the gravest threat to our sys- 
tem of constitutional government since the 
Civil War. 

A determination is apparent, on the part of 
advocates of Federal conduct of the election 
in the Army and Navy, under the insidious 
guise of enabling the servicemen to vote, to 
effect a revolution in our political system of 
the most far-reaching consequences, involv- 
ing a deliberate disregard of constitutional 
limitations of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the virtual destruction of the 
States as sovereign political units within their 
proper sphere. 

If, upon the pretense of an emergéncy, the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
distributes the powers of government between 
the Union and the States, can be ignored or 
suspended by Congress and the President at 
will, on one occasion, then there can no longer 
be any limit beyond which they cannot go; 
and if an emergency is thought to be needed 
as an excuse, no one can doubt that one can 
always be found. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of our 
people are entirely confused about the issue 
involved in this controversy, which is not at 
all whether the men of the armed services 
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shall be given the best practicable oppor- 
tunity to vote, but whether the Federal 
Government shall be made completely su- 
preme over the States, so that all rights, 
liberties, and activities of the people of every 
part of the Union shall be subjected to the 
policies, whims, and even tyrannies of a cen- 
tral government. 


The very purpose of preserving the States 
under the Constitution when it was adopted, 
and reserving to them powers denied to the 


Federal Union, was to keep government as 
close as possible to the people, to give the 
people of each State the means of express- 
ing their own will as to questions partic- 
ularly affecting them, and to prevent sec- 
tional domination of the whole Nation, so far 
as could be done. 

Necessarily, this required independence of 
the States in the matter of the selection of 
their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and in the exertion of their propor- 
tionate influence in the election of a Presi- 
dent. This independent power of the States 
would be nullified in principle and fact by 
any control of the national election by the 
Federal Government; which, as to the elec- 
tion of the President is entirely forbidden by 
the Constitution, while the power of Congress 
to control the processes of election of Sene- 


tors and Representatives is very limited, 
though not wholly prohibited. 
Everyone wishes the soldiers and sailors 


to vote, so far as is possible without unrea- 
sonably delaying and complicating the elec- 
tion process. I wish my own sons to vote; 
and in the elections of 1942 and 1943 they 
both did vote, though absent with the Army. 
Indeed, in 1943 one of them voted from 
Africa, proving that the great majority of 
our boys, if they and their friends at home 
are sufficiently anxious for them to do so, can 
vote even under present State laws; though 
I admit diligence and careful timing con- 
tributed to the arrival of my son’s vote in 
time last fall, and under present regulations 
many would not be able, or sufficiently in- 
formed, to accomplish a like result. Reason- 
able remedies for that condition I will sug- 
gest later. 

But, important as it is that soldiers and 
sailors have a full opportunity to vote in this 
coming election, even that is not important 
enough to justify the nullification of the 
Constitution, which is the charter of the lib- 
erties of these same boys, for which they are 
fighting. Voting in one election cannot be 
worth that price—especially when it is 
clearly unnecessary to pay stich a price 

It is assumed by most people that the 
right to vote derives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact the right to vote is not and 
never was given by the Federal Government, 
but by the States. The only control which 
the Federal Government constitutionally ex- 
ercises over the right of the citizen to vote 
is negative; the States are forbidden by the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments to 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen to 
vote on account of race, color, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or sex. Subject to those 
negative limitations, the power of each State 
to determine which of its citizens may vote 
is absolute, so long as no arbitrary discrim- 
ination is made by the laws of the 


State, as 

between citizens similarly situated 
This principle of State power to decide who 
may vote is so firmly and clearly established 


that it required a great civil war and four 


amendments of the Constitution (the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and nine- 
teenth) to take away the power of States 
even to deny the vote to Negroes and to 
women. 

What, then, are the powers of Congress as 
to the election of the President and of 5¢ - 
tors and Representatives in Congress? They 
are very linrited. Congress may not deter- 
mine who is eligible to vote, nor imp or 
remove any limitations or conditions of the 
right to vote adopted by the several Sta " 
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except that any attempt to deny the right to 
vote to colored citizens or women is void 

The provisions of the Constitution as to 
election of the President and of Senators and 
Representatives, are very different, and as to 
the former the Congress has almost no power 
at all. Clearly the President, the Senators, 
and the Representatives, since their offices 
are created by the Constitution can only be 
elected in the manner prescribed by that in- 
strument. Let us see what are these provi- 
sions 

First, as to the President: 

1. He is to be chosen by electors, who are to 
be selected by each State in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct. Clearly 
Congre has no authority whatever to de- 
cide who may vote for Presidential electors, 
or in what manner, or by what form of bal- 
lot, or by whom the ballots shall be received 
or counted, since the whole choice of the 
manner of election is left to the State. 

2. The Congress “may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes,” which 
day is to be the same throughout the United 
States This is the only power concerning 
the election of the President which Con- 
gress possesses. Therefore any attempt by 
Congress to prescribe any regulations or con- 
ditions for the election of the President 
would be sheer usurpation and a flagrant 
subversion of the Constitution. 

As to Senators and Representatives: 

1. They are to be elected by the people 
of the States 

2. Those who may vote for Senators and 
Representatives must be the same persons 
whe are qualified to vote for members of “the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” That is to say, those citizens of 
this State who may vote for Senators and 
Representatives in Congress must be those 
qualified, by the State constitution and laws, 
to vote for representatives to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio Since the election of the 
State representatives must necessarily be 
by electors qualified under State law, it fol- 
lows that qualification to vote for Senators 
and Representatives in Congress (e. g. citi- 
zenship, place and length of residence, reg- 
istration, etc.) must also be determined by 
the State. Otherwise, the Congress could 
determine who may elect representatives to 
the State legislature, and all existence of 
the States as governmental sovereignties 
would be at an end, and the States become 
merely large counties, completely dominated 
by the Federal Government. All of the peo- 
ple of the Nation would become subjects of 
a central authoritarian government, no 
longer bound even by its own Constitution, 
nor by the Bill of Rights. 

3. Congress may make or alter regulations 
as to the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives to Congress; 
but only as to times and manner (not places) 
of electing Senators of the United States. 
Even these regulations, which relate only to 
election procedure are ordinarily to be pre- 
scribed by the States. 

4. Each House of Congress is the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members. Thus, after the election, 
each House may determine whether the elec- 
tion of any Member has been honestly and 
legally conducted, whether the result has 
been truly returned, and whether the person 
elected is fit and qualified to be a Member of 
that House. This relates only to action that 
may be taken after an election, not before or 
in the process of election. 

The foregoing are all of the powers which 
the Constitution grants to Congress concern- 
ing the election of the President and of 
Senators and Representatives. As to the 
President, the Congress has the solitary power 
of fixing the time of election, and no other 
power whatever. As to the election of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, the powers of Con- 








gress are considerably greater, but do not | 
include the power to say who may vote or 
upon what qualifying conditions; and such 
powers as are granted must necessarily be 
exercised with great caution, to avoid intol- 
erable confusion and opportunities for coer- 
cion or fraud—and the greater the emer- 
gency the greater the danger to be appre- 
hended from such confusion, coercion, and 
fraud. 

Therefore, any such action by Congress as 
is proposed, setting up Federal machinery 
to formulate, print, distribute, and collect 
ballots, especially for Presidential electors, 
to be voted under military supervision, with 
no possible adequate means of determining 
whether any particular soldier or sailor is a 





qualified voter or to preserve the secrecy 
of his ballot, and wholly disregarding State 
constitutions and laws, would be a flagrant 
abuse of power by the Congress, involving 
a wanton flouting and nullification of the 
Constitution. 

t would be no kindness to our boys thus 
to subvert the system of constitutional gov- 
ernment for which they are fighting without 
their even suspecting that such a revolution 
is being perpetrated in their names. I re- 
peat that, much as I desire my own sons to 
exercise the sacred franchise of citizenship 
they have been taught to cherish, I do not 
desire it at such a price, nor will they. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that noth- 
ing can be done. Undoubtedly, present State 
laws present obstacles which will make it 
difficult for soldiers and sailors to vote, be- 
cause of too late printing and distribution 
of absent voters’ ballots, too rigid and com- 
plicated registration rules and other regula- 
tions, and difficulties of transportation, dis- 
tribution, and return. Some of these diffi- 
culties the States must remove, but the 
power and obligation are theirs and theirs 
only. In other matters, Congress can, with- 
out any violation of the Constitution, render 
great assistance. 

I suggest the following remedial measures: 

1. Let the States: 

(a) Advance the time for printing the bal- 
lots and issuing absent voters’ supplies; 

(b) Advance the time for filing applica- 
tions for absent voters’ supplies, and permit 
an application to be filed by either the sol- 
dier or sailor or a member of his family or 
duly authorized agent, with proper precau- 
tions against duplication, thus eliminating 
the necessity of two round trips—first of the 
application, and then of the ballot—which 
was one of the difficulties I had to overcome 
for my son overseas, but by diligence did 
overcome; 

(c) Suspend, as to voters in military service 
the provision of law under which registra- 
tion as a voter lapses if the person has not 
voted within a fixed period, since this must 
already have caused the lapsing of registra- 
tion of many men who have been absent in 
service for 2 or 3 years; and 

(d) Suspend any requirement that the pre- 
cinct of the voter be designated on his ap- 
plication, so long as his home residence is 
stated. 

2. Let Congress: 

Provide for expediting the transportation, 
delivery, and return of the ballots issued by 
the State authorities and for affording to 
each voter an adequate and easily accessible 
means of secretly preparing his ballot and 
having it duly attested and forwarded. 

If such measures are adopted, it is safe 
to predict that at least as many votes will 
be effectively cast as under the unconstitu- 
tional plan now so violently advocated in 
high Federal places. Endless confusion, un- 
certainty, and fraud will be avoided; no vio- 
lation of the constitutional prerogatives of 
the States will be committed; and the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ right to vote will be as- 
sured to the greatest possible measure and 
yet the Federal Union of the States under 
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the Constitution will be preserved, and th, 
obligation of the Federal Government to ob: 
the organic law, ordained by the people 
the United States, by which that Govern- 
ment exists, will be vindicated. 


Deepening Channel of Missouri River 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, considerable 
confusion has developed in the North- 
west as is evidenced by telegrams and 
letters that are being received about the 
effect of a clause in a bill reported by the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
relating to the Missouri River below 
Sioux City. The fear is expressed that 
a proposed 9-foot channel there would 
interfere with storing water above that 
point for irrigation and other uses. 

The confusion occurs, partly, becaus 
there is now pending a report by the 
Army engineers on flood control on ths 
Missouri River, and it is expected that 
hearings will be held on that report very 
shortly. Many people mistakenly think 
that the rivers and harbors bill em- 
bodies action on that report. It does not, 
but it could be that downstream devel- 
opment would preempt water against 
upstream development. 

To get a.clear understanding of just 
what is proposed, I went down to the 
office of the Chief of Engineers last Sat- 
urday and discussed the matter. 

The engineers advise me that the 
channel work proposed below Sioux City 
will not create any additional water de- 
mand above that which is now author- 
ized. I asked for a written statement on 
the subject which was given in a letter 
received by me today, which, with the 
permission of the House, I plac® in the 
ReEcorD at this point: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington February 7, 1944. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Case: Reference is made to 
your visit to this office on February 5, 1944, 
during which time you referred to the pro- 
posed 9-foot channel project for the Missouri 
River between Sioux City and the mouth and 
its effect on the water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

House Document No. 214, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, outlines the proposed work in de- 
tail. There is enclosed a copy thereof for 
your convenient reference, and it will be 
noted that it states specifically that the 9- 
foot channel is now available for at least 
four-fifths of the mileage and that the im- 
provement of the obstructive stretches will 
be by means of minor extensions of existing 
contraction systems, by bank revetment, cut- 
offs, closing of channels, removing of snags, 
and dredging. 

The proposed 9-foot channel will be ob- 
tained in a manner similar to that used for 
the Mississippi River, the contraction works 
serving generally to confine the wide s\\a:low 











portions of the river to narrow and deeper 
sections. It will not be attained by any ad- 
ditional demand upon the water resources of 
the Missouri River Basin over that presently 
authorized. 
Sincerely yours, 
THomas M. Rostns, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, 





Soldier Voting During the Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7) , 1944 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 


Appendix of the Recorp, an article from 
the Ann Arbor News of February 1, 1944, 
showing the forms which were used dur- 
ing the Civil War in a State ballot; also 
a copy of chapter 253 of the laws of the 
State of New York, passed April 21, 1864, 
under which these forms were used. The 
reason for offering these for printing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp is that I 
1m sure it is the desire of the Congress 
that the States enact the best possible 
laws to permit State voting in the coming 
election. I believe that these documents 
woint out some means of doing so. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the Washington Times- 
Herald of February 8, 1944, entitled “Bal- 
lots and Bullets,” written by Danton 
Walker, and setting forth a letter from 
Lt. Gen. U. S. Grant. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Ann Arbor News of February 1, 
1944] 


How Sowprers VoTep DuriInc CIvitr War 


Voting privileges for soldiers is not just a 
new idea thought up by Democrats to plague 
Republicans in the coming election, accord- 
ing to documents now in the possession of 
the Clements library of the university. 

Documents have recently been purchased 
by the library showing that one William Ben- 
nett, of the Seventh Regiment, Heavy Artil- 
lery, Was permitted to cast a vote through a 
proxy in Troy, N. Y., while serving with the 
Union Army outside Petersburg, Va., dur- 
ing the Presidential election of 1864. 


ACQUIRED BY LIBRARY 


The documents, which have only recently 
come into the possession of the Clements 
library, through the interest of Forest H. 
Sweet, of Battle Creek, consist of a power 
of attorney and an affidavit attesting that 
William Bennett—or Bennitt, as he some- 
times signed his name—was a member of 
Company H, of the Seventh Regiment, Heavy 
Artillery, stationed in the State of Virginia 
near Petersburg, and that he was a resident 
of Troy in Rensselaer County of the State of 
New York. The power of attorney, signed by 
Bennett, witnessed by Monroe W. Riker, and 
attested to by H. E. Jones, captain, author- 
izes and empowers one John D. Miles, of Troy, 
to cast a “vote or ballot at the general elec- 
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tion to be held on November 8, 1864,” in the 
name of the absent soldier. 

The power of attorney is headed with the 
legal phrase: 

“In pursuance of an act of the legislature 
of the State of New York entitled ‘An act to 
enable the qualified electors of this State, 
absent therefrom in the military services of 
the United States, in the Army or Navy there- 
of, to vote’ passed April 21, 1864.” 

In the affidavit which accompanies the 
power of attorney, William Bennett states 
that he has been a citizen of the United 
States for 10 days and is 21 years old or older. 
He has been an inhabitant of the State of 
New York for 1 year preceding the election, 
and has lived for 4 months in Rensselaer 
County. 

OPPOSED BY M’CLELLAN 


The election of 1864 was the one in which 
Lincoln was cpposed by the Democratic can- 
didate, Gen. G. B. McClellan, at a time when 
the Northern troops were fighting not far 
from Appomattox. The power of attorney 
was signed by Mr. Bennett on October 27, 
1864, and the election was held on November 
8, of the same year. The problem of carrying 
mail from Petersburg in Virginia through the 
war-torn countryside safely to New York 
would be almost as difficult as that of flying 
mail from England or the South Pacific. 

The papers came into the possession of the 
Clements library at a particularly appropriate 
time, Dr. Randolph Adams, director of the 
library, pointed out, when the country at 
large is concerned over the problem of sol- 
diers voting in the 1944 election. These 
documents show that soldiers have voted dur- 
ing the country’s history and under condi- 
tions no less difficult than the present. The 
historical interest of the papers make them 
valuable in themselves, he said, but the ap- 
propriateness of their discovery at this time 
enhances their value, both to the library and 
to the country. 

Affidavit Assisted in Soldier Vote of 1864: 
Among the papers filled out by William Ben- 
nett, who voted in his home State of New 
York in the election of 1864, while fighting 
in Virginia with the Union Army, was an affi- 
davit, signed by his captain, stating his age 
and place of residence. The document is one 
of two recently purchased by the Clements 
library of the university. 

“$3. The said absent elector shall make 
and subscribe the following affidavit: 

“I, William Bennett, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I have been a citizen of the 
United States for ten days, am now of the age 
of twenty-one years, that I have been or shall 
have been an inhabitant of the State of New 
York for one year next preceding the election 
to be held on the 8th day of November 1864, 
for the last four months a resident of the 
County of Rensselaer, for thirty days next pre- 
ceding said election a resident of the city of 
Troy, and that I am now, and until said elec- 
tion, intend to be a resident thereof; that I 
have not made any bet or wager and am not 
directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager depending upon the result of said 
election, and I do further swear, that I am 
in the actual military service of the United 
States, that I am now a member of Com- 
pany H of the 7th regiment of Heavy Artil- 
lery, N. Y. S. V., now at or near Petersburgh, 
in the State of Virginia. 

“Wn. BENNETT. 

“Sworn to and subscribed this 27th day of 
October 1864, before me. 

“H. E. JoNgEs, 
“Captain, One Hundred and Forty- 
first New York Volunteers.” 


“SOLDIER'S POWER OF ATTORNEY 


“In pursuance of an act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York entitled ‘An act to 
enable the qualified electors of this State, 
absent therefrom in the military services of 
the United States in the Army or Navy there- 
of to vote,’ passed April 21, 1864: 
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“I, William Bennett, a member of Com- 
pany H of the Seventh Regiment Heavy Ar- 
tillery, New York State Volunteers, now at or 
near Petersburgh, in the State of Virginia (of 
the city of Troy), in the county of Rensselaer, 
do hereby authorize and empower John D 
Miles (of the city of Troy), in the county of 
Rensselaer, to cast for me and in my name 
and stead, in pursuance of Section 2 of said 
Act, my vote or ballot, the same as if I was 
personally present at the General election to 
be held on the 8th day of November 1864 

“Wn. BENNETT. 

“Witness: 

“MONROE W. RIKER. 

“On this 27th day of October 1864 before 
me personally came William Bennett, to me 
known to be the same person described in 
the foregoing instrument, who being by 
duly sworn, deposes and says that he executed 
the foregoing instrument for the uses and 
purposes herein mentioned. And at the same 
time appeared before me Monroe W. Riker, 
who being by me duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he saw the said William Bennett 


sign and execute said instrument in his 
presence, whereupon the said Monroe W 
Riker became the subscribing witness thereto. 
“H. E. JONES 
“Captain, One Hundred and Forty- 
first New York Volunteers.” 

Papers show soldier voted in 1864: An affi- 
davit and a power of attorney, pictured above, 
are two recently purchased documents in the 
Clements library of the university, showing 
that soldiers of the Union Army were per- 
mitted to vote during the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1864. The above power of attorney 
was made out by William Bennett, fichting 
at Petersburg, Va., and names a proxy to 


cast a vote for him in Troy, N. Y 


{From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 7, 1944] 
BROADWAY 
(By Danton Walker) 
BALLOTS AND BULLETS 

Think there's anything new about the 
problem of soldiers voting? Read these ex- 
cerpts from General Porter's Campaigning 
With Grant: 

“The Presidential election was now ap- 
proaching, and provisions were being carried 
out for receiving the ballots of the soldiers 
who came from those States which had passed 
laws authorizing their soldiers in the field to 
cast their votes. General Grant had been 
consulted in regard to the propriety and prac- 
ticability of permitting the soldiers to vote, 
and he had written a letter whicr contains 
such broad principles of statesmanship, and 
exhibits so much foresight as to the checks 
and restraints with which the matter should 
be guarded, and produced so profound an 
impression at the time. that it is given in 
full: 

“Crry Pornt, Va., September 27 
“The Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D.C.: 

“The exercise of the right of svffrage by the 
officers and soldiers of armies in the field is 
a novel thing. It has, I believe, generally been 
considered dangerous to constitutional liberty 
and subversive of military discipline. But our 
circumstances are novel and exceptional. A 
very large proportion of the legal voters of the 
United States are now either under arms in 
the field, or in hospitals, or otherwise engaged 
in the military service. 

“Most o* these mer are not regular soldiers 
in the strict sense of that term, still less are 
they mercenaries, who give their services to 
the Government simply for its pay, having 
little understanding of political questions, or 
feeling little or no interest in them. On the 
contrary, they are American citizens, having 
still their homes and social and political ties 
binding them to the States and districts from 


1864. 
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which the 
return. 

“They have left their homes temporarily, 
to sustain the cause of their country in the 
hour of its trial. In performing this sacred 
duty, they should not be deprived of a most 
precious privilege. They have as much right 
to deriand that their votes shall be counted 
in the choice of their rulers as those citizens 
who remain at home—nay, more; for they 
have sacrificed more for their country. 

“I state these reasons in full, for the unus- 
ual thing of allowing armies in the field to 
vote, that I may urge, on the other hand, that 
nothing more than the fullest exercise of this 
right should be allowed; for anything not ab- 
solutely necessary to this exercise cannot but 
be dangerous to the liberties of the country 

“The officers and soldiers have every means 
of understanding the questions before the 
country. The newspapers are freely circu- 
lated, and so, I believe, are the documents 
prepared by both parties to set forth the mer- 
its and claims of their candidates. 

“Beyond this, nothing whatever should be 
allowed—no political meetings, no harangues 
from soldiers or citizens and no canvassing of 
camps or regiments for votes 

“I see not why a single individual not be- 
longing to the armies should be admitted into 
their lines to deliver tickets (ballots). In 
my Opinion, the ticket should be furnished by 
the chief provost marshal of each army, by 
them to the provost marshal (or some other 
appointed officer) of each brigade or regiment, 
who shall, on the day of election, deliver 
tickets, irrespective of party, to whoever may 
call for them. If, however, it shall be 
deemed expedient to admit citizens to deliver 
tickets, then it should be most positively pro- 
hibited that such citizens should electioneer, 
harangue, or canvass the regiments in any 
wy, *- = Ss : 

“In the cases of those States whose soldiers 
vote by proxy, proper State authority could 
be given to officers belonging to regiments 
so voting to receive and forward votes. 

“As it is intended that all soldiers entitled 
to vote shall exercise that privilege according 
to their own convictions of right, unmolested 
and unrestricted, there will be no objection to 
each party sending to armies easy of access a 
number cf respectable gentlemen to see that 
these views are fully carried out. 

“U. S. GRANT, 
“Lieutenant General. 

“General Grant (th> history continues) felt 
that he was simply a soldier and he took no 
active part in the political campaign, al- 
though he never failed to let it be known that 
he ardently desired the triumph of the party 
which was in favor of vigorously prosecuting 
the war toa successful termination, * * * 
On the 8th of November the Presidential elec- 
tion took place. The voting passed off very 
quietly in the camps. Every soldier was al- 
lowed absolute freedom in the choice of can- 
didates, and perhaps no election had ever 
been conducted with greater fairness. Gen- 
eral Grant had a marked aversion to inter- 
fering in any matters which pertained to 
the civil administration of the Government.” 


y come and to which they expect to 


[From laws of the State of New York, 1864] 
Chapter 253 
An act to enable the qualified electors of this 


State, absent therefrom in the military 
service of the United State, in the Army 
or Navy thereof, to vote 
Passed April 21, 1864; 
present. 

The people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

SEcTION 1. In time of war, every elector of 
the State of New York in thé actual military 
service of the United States, in the Army or 
Navy thereof, who shall be absent from the 
State of New York on the day of election, 


three-fifths being 


shall be entitled to vote at any general or 
special election held in this State, in the 
manner and form following: 

Sec. 2. Such absent elector shall, by an in- 
strument executed by him not more than 60 
days previous to any general or special elec- 
tion to be held in this State, authorize and 
empower any elector of the town or city 
where the said absent elector shall reside, on 
the day of said election, to cast for him his 
vote or ballot, in the manner prescribed by 
this act; for all officers for whom he would 
have a right to vote if he were present at 
such election; said instrument shall be signed 
by such atsent elector, attested by a sub- 
scribing witness, and sworn to before any 
field officer, captain, adjutant, or comman- 
dant of any company or detachment on de- 
tached service, in the service of the United 
States, and commissioned es officers in the 
volunteer force of the State of New York, or 
the captain or commandant of any vessel in 
the naval service of the United States, to 
which the said absent elector may belong or 
be attached; and such officers are hereby duly 
authorized to administer oaths for the pur- 
poses specified in this act, and they shall at- 
tach to their signatures their official designa- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. The said absent elector shall make 
and subscribe the following affidavit: “I, A. B., 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
been a citizen of the United States for 10 
days, am now of the age of 21 years, that I 
have been or shall have been an inhabitant 
of the State of New York for 1 year next pre- 
ceding the election to be held on the 
day of 186__, for the last 4 months 
a resident of the county of 
days next preceding said election a resident 
of the town (or city) of and that I 
am now and until said election intend to be 
a resident thereof; that I have not made any 
bet or wager, and am not directly or indirectly 
interested in any bet or wager depending 
upon the result of said election, and I do 
further swear that I am in the actual military 
(or naval) service of the United States, that I 
am now a member of company of the 

__.___. regiment (describing the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs), now at or near 
“a in the State (or Territory) of 
(or attached to the United States vessel 
wnt -- 

Sworn to and subscribed this 
of - 186 _., before me. 

Sec. 4. The said absent elector in the serv- 
ice as aforesaid, shall prepare and fold the 
ballot or ballots he designs to cast at such 
election, and enclose the same, together with 
the instrument described in the second sec- 
tion of this act, in an envelope duly sealed, 
having on the outside thereof, either written 
or printed, the affidavit prescribed in the 
third section of this act, sworn to and sub- 
scribed as therein required. The said en- 
velope, prepared as aforesaid, shall be en- 
closed by him in another envelope, marked 
“soldier’s vote,” sealed and directed to the 
elector empowered by the instrument de- 
scribed in the second section of this act, to 
cast the ballot of said absent elector; and the 
said absent elector may then transmit the 
same to the person to whom it is directed, by 
mail or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. Such elector, upon receiving such 
letter from such absent elector, may open 
the outer envelope thereof, but he shall not 
open the inner envelope thereof. On the 
day of such election, and between the open- 
ing and close of the polls thereof, he shall 
deliver such inner envelope to the inspectors 
of elections of the proper election district, 
and at the polls thereof; and if the name of 
the person signing the affidavit, on the out- 
side of said envelope, shall be found entered 
upon the register of electors of such election 
district as a duly qualified voter therein, said 
envelope shall be by said inspectors publicly 
opened, and the votes or ballots therein con- 
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tained shall be duly deposited in the appr 
priate boxes prepared to receive the ballots of 
voters, and the name of such absent electo; 
shall be entered upon the poll lists, together 
with the name of the person delivering the 
ballot at the polls. If such name shall n 
be found entered upon the register of ele 
tors of such such district where such per 
claims to reside, such envelope shall not 
opened unless an affidavit be made by 
householder of the district, to the effect th 
he knows that said person whose vote i 
offered is a resident of said district. If su 
affidavit be made and delivered to the inspec- 
tors, they shall open said envelope and de- 
posit the votes or ballots therein contained 
as aforesaid, and the name of the person 
voting shall be entered upon the poll lists, 
together with the name of the person deliver- 
ing the ballot at the polls. The ballots con 
tained in any such inner envelope, which 
shall have been opened or unsealed befor 
the same shall have been laid before thy 
board of inspectors of election, shall no 
deposited in any ballot box at such electi 
but shall be rejected. 

Sec. 6. The affidavits and instruments de. 
scribed in the second and third sections 
this act, and all envelopes containing ‘‘s 
dicrs’ votes,” not opened at such election 
shall be kept and filed by the inspectors of 
election in the same manner and place ; 
the poll lists of such election are required 
by law to be kept and filed. 

Sec. 7. Every person who shall be entitled 
to receive any letter or envelope marked 
herein provided, before he shall take av 
the same, shall sign and deliver to the px 
master or his deputy or clerk, a receipt 
therefor, which receipt shall specify hoy 
many such letters or envelopes he has re- 
ceived, and otherwise, as far as may be 
specify the particulars of the descripti 
thereof. And any willful omission to com- 
ply with the provisions of this section shall 
be adjudged a misdemeanor, and any person 
convicted thereof shall be furnished acc 
ingly. 

Sec. 8. Any inspector of election and any 
elector to whom said ballot shall be sent w! 
shall willfully neglect or refuse to perform 
any of the duties required of him by th 
act, or in any manner willfully violate o1 
abuse any trust or duty hereby imposed on 
him, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be punished by 
fine not less than $250, and by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than 4 months 

Sec. 9. Every person who shall be guilty 
of willful and corrupt false swearing or af- 
firming in taking any oath or affirmation pre- 
scribed by this act, shall be adjudged guilty 
of willful and corrupt perjury; and every per- 
son who shall make or sign a false certificate 
to any instrument or affidavit authorized by 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Sec. 10. Every person who shall deliver or 
present to the inspectors of elections under 
this act, any forged, altered, or changed bal- 
lot, envelope, or instrument required or 
provided for by this act, knowing the same 
to be so forged, altered, or changed, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine not less 
than $250, and by imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than 4 months. 

Sec. 11. All provisions of the laws of this 
State relative to general or special elections 
not inconsistent with any of the provisions 
of this act, shall apply thereto. 

Sec. 12. The secretary of state is hereby 
authorized and required to prepare and have 
printed the necessary blank forms and en- 
velopes required to carry out the provisions 
of this act, and shall cause the affidavits re- 
quired by the third section of this act to 
be printed in blank upon proper envelopes, 
to contain the instrument required by the 
second section of this act, and shall, at least 


rda- 











2 months previous to any general or special 
stion, cause such blank forms, envelopes, 
d copies of this act to be forwarded to the 
11 regiments from this State in the 
e of the United States in the field, and 
the several hospitals, posts, and naval 
ns in sufficient quantity to furnish one 
of each blank, form, envelope, and copy 
this act to each person in the actual mili- 
y service of the United States, in the Army 
Navy thereof, from this State, and absent 
refrom. The sum of $10,000, or so much 
of as May be necessary, is hereby ap- 
priated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
ytherwise appropriated, to defray the ex- 

ses authorized by this section. 
Sec. 13. Any officer of this State, or of the 
United States, or any other person, who shall, 
tly or indirectly, control or attempt to 
l any such enlisted elector in the exer- 
of any of his rights under this act, by 
ace, bribery, fear of punishment, hope of 
rd, or any other corrupt or arbitrary 
sure or resort whatever, or to annoy, in- 
re, or otherwise punish any such officer or 
for the manner in which he may have 
exercised any such right, shall be deemed 
ity of an offense against the sovereignty 
this State, which shall be punished as a 
lisdemeanor, and for which he may be in- 
cted and tried at any future time, when he 
y be found within the limits of this State; 
nd upon conviction, he shall be imprisoned 
a term not exceeding 1 year, and fined 
1 a sum not exceeding $1,000, and he shall 
lso thenceforth be ineligible, after convic- 
tion thereof, to hold any Office in this State. 





Termination of War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a communication received 
from the New England council under 
date of February 4, 1944: 


C. E. D. RECOMMENDATIONS ON War CONTRACTS 
APPROVED 


A sample check of New England manufac- 
turers conducted by the council's industrial 

mmittee indicates that the four recom- 
mendations as to termination of war con- 

cts made by the Research Division of the 
Committee for Economic Development, are 
approved by the managements of war indus- 
tries in New England. Of the 184 manu- 
facturers responding to an inquiry from 
Nathan Tufts, chairman of the industrial 
committee, 163 signified their approval of the 
C. E. D. recommendations. 

The findings of the research division of 
C. E. D., first published in full in New Eng- 
land in the Council’s War Bulletin, concen- 
trated upon four major proposals, as follows: 


1. CONTRACT SETTLEMENT BOARD 


We recommend the creation by the Con- 
gress of a governmental board with broad 
powers to eStablish uniform and simplified 
policies for the guidance of the several war 
agencies in the settlement of terminated 
contracts. 


2. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 
We recommend the delegation of clear-cut 


authority to the contracting agencies to 
make final settlements with contractors 


Within the framework of policies and pro- 








cedures established by the contract settle- 
ment board. 
3. EXPANSION OF THE GOVERNMENT'S LEGAL 


MACHINERY 

We recommend that the Congress 
legislation which will establish a clear and 
Simple avenue to the courts for all con- 
tractors and provide adequate legal ma- 
chinery for expeditious handling such 
disputes. 


enact 


of 


4. MANDATORY LOANS TO CONTRACTORS AND SUB- 
CONTRACTORS 


We recommend that every contractor and 
subcontractor be granted the right to obtain 
mandatory loans from the Government in 
amounts equal to a substantial proportion 
of proper settlement claims. 





To Robert D. Aitcheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. ELMER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. ELMER. Mr. Speaker, the war is 
bringing its griefs and sorrows to many 
homes and friends. One of the touching 
tributes to a lost friend appeared last 
week in the Prince Georges County Post, 
of Hyattsville, Md. as follows: 

TO ROBERT D. AITCHESON 
As lovers of horses will, 
Bob and I have ridden together; 
Never again will I hear his laughter 
As we canter over the hill. 
If they have horses in heaven, Bob, 
Pray for me in between; 
I am not riding with you there, Bob; 
I'm riding with you here, in my dreams. 
Your saddle pal, 
CHARLES M. ATTICK. 


These two friends were the owners of 
fine horses and rode the roundabout 
hills at Berwyn together for years. I 
offer this just to show how the hearts 
of friends, bound together in a common 
way, suffer in a common way. 





The Truth About the Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thought-provoking address on the sub- 
ject The Truth About the Soldier Vote, 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kricore! over the fa- 
cilities of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on February 8, 1944. 

There being no objection, the addr®&s 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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As we appr 
the Nation 


vaach Lincoln's 
does tribute to that er 
can, it appropriate to 
things he has said 

a message to C 
special session in 1861, Lin 


“Our adversaries have adopt 


is 


in the }{ 





ongress at 


d . 
rations of independence in which, unlike the 
good old one, penned by Jefferso: hey omit 
the words, ‘all men are created equal "Why? 
They have adopted a temporary national con- 
stitution, in the preamble of which, unlike 


our good old one, signed by Washington, they 
omit, ‘We, the people,’ and substitute, ‘W 

the deputies of the sovereign and ind *pend- 
ent States Why? Why this deliberate 
pressing out of view the rights of men and 


the authority of the people? 
“This is essentially a people's 


Lincoln was speaking of slavery at the time 
but he may with equal justice have bee 
speaking of the soldier vote The sam 
principles are involved and the same claim 


of violation of State rights is being used to 
becloud the issue. It is being used with a 
background of political motives, and it is be- 
ing used most by the members of that politi- 
cal party who in a few days will stand up at 
Lincoln Day dinners and pay lip service to 


Abraham Lincoln 
Republican Party 

The soldiers’ vote issue h 
fogged that the people led be! 
there is an honest choice between a Fed 
ballot and a State ballot. No politician 
dared admit that the issue is whether 
the men and women in uniform and the men 


the greatest member of the 


be- 
ve 
ral 
has 
or not 


s been 


80 


are to 


of the merchant marine shall or shall not 
vote. No politician has dared to stand up 
and say that he is afraid of who the armed 


forces will vote for. Yet that is the truth of 
this issue—if there is a Federal ballot the 
soldiers will vote—if there are only State 
ballots the great majority of soldiers will not 
yote. 


The soldiers themselves sense that this is 


true. The soldier in his fox hole on Kwaja- 
lein Island, or on the beaches before Cisterna 
or in the mountains around Cassino, has a 
right to wonder, if he is deprived of his 
vote, whether he is in fact fighting a war 
for democracy and against fascism. His fight- 
ing spirit will be divided as he wages a war 
for his country if the politicians in the 


leather-padded fox holes of Washington de- 


prive him of his constitutional right to choose 
those who will govern him. The soldier knows 
that any American election which disfran- 
chises 10,000,000 voters is not electing a truly 
representative, a truly democratic govern- 


ment 


Furthermore, the soldier-vote questio:r ex- 
tends beyond the single issue of the fran- 
chise. The man in uniform reasons that if 
he is meanly treated in his absence he may 
be given the same sort of treatment when 
he returns. He justifiably wonders if he will, 
as promised, be given back his job when he 
is released from service. He justifiably won- 
ders if he will come back to a depression and 
find no jobs in the country of freedom and 


opportunity for which he has been fighting. 
The soldier has his own eful G. I. lan- 
guage to express his feelings about the way 
politicians have handled the v 


¢ C 
i OF 


te aquest 


and if it goes against him he will come bac 
determined to seek an accounting of the 
Members of Congress who have treated him 
so badly. Further resentments may be kin- 
dled which will have more far-reaching re- 
sults than those of an elec n « urn, 
No one can clearly foretell all the conse- 
quences; this is not a question to be con- 
sidered in a vacuum. 

In spite of the definite opinicns expressed 
by men and women in uniform on meas- 
ure, in spite of statements by tl ¢ y 
of Wer and the & y of th 
handling State ba i my le n 

tte of an appeal by t I d to Con- 


eress 


to permi ai 
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of the sovereign and independent States have 
insisted that there be a compromise to per- 
mit State handling of ballots. This is pure 
subterfuge, camouflage, and smoke screen. 
Here are some of the reasons why: 

The proposal to have soldiers write home 
for ballots and have them sent is imprac- 
ticable if for no other reason than the con- 
stant shifting of troops. A West Virginia sol- 
dier stationed in California might write home 
for a ballot, but before it reaches him he 
may have been transferred to Oregon, to 
Chicago, to the East, or sent overseas. One 
soldier has written his father about the sol- 
dier vote to say: “You can’t fool us on the 
States’ right vote. I tried to vote in 1942, 
and I finally got the ballot 3 weeks after the 
election was over.’’ The boy’s father sent the 
letter to his Senator, a so-called States’ rights 
proponent, for an answer. 

If the so-called States’ rights bill were 
passed and a conscientious effort were made 
to get local ballots to every citizen in the 
armed forces, it would be necessary to ship 
to each regiment and naval vessel a full 
supply of various type ballots from all over 
the country. If, as in the Civil War, troops 
were organized by States, this would be a 
less complicated matter. In this war it is 
vastly more complicated, because residents of 
many areas, by military policy, are included 
in every detachment of troops. 

Two soldiers from the same State may not 
necessarily use the same ballot. In my home 
State of West Virginia there are 350 magis- 
terial districts, each with a different ballot. 
Rhode Island, the smallest State, has more 
than 100 different ballots. Illinois has 12,000 
different elections and ballots. Probably 50,- 
000,000,000 local ballots would have to be dis- 
tributed in order to reach as many as 95 per- 
cent of the servicemen with the proper local 
ballots. 

This seems on the face of it too absurd to 
be real. But it is real. It is the inevitable 
result that would follow if a serious attempt 
were made to carry out the provisions of the 
Eastland-Rankin bill. The vote of every 
member of the armed forces could not other- 
wise be insured under this measure. 

An attempt was made in 1942 to vote by a 
States’ rights system. It did not work. In 
my own State, the number of ballots sent out 
was 744; the number returned was 290. In 
Rhode Island the number of ballots sent out 
was 632, the number of votes cast 316, or just 
half. For the country as a whole, 136,686 
out of 5,000,000 servicemen applied for bal- 
lots, and 28,051 voted. That is only 1 out 
of every 300 

Besides, no question of States’ rights 
actually arises in connection with the Federal 
ballot. State ballots would be counted in 
every case where servicemen can obtain them 
and return them in time. 

No, as James Russell Lowell wrote in his 
notable “Election in November,” the issue 
“has compelled our politicians into that first 
fatal compromise with their moral instincts 
and hereditary principals which makes all 
consequent ones easy; it has accustomed us 
to makeshifts instead of statemanship, to 
subterfuge instead of policy, to party plat- 
forms for opinions, and to a defiance of the 
public sentiment * * * for patriotism.” 

But, when States’ rights do not seem to 
befog the issue enough, the partisan poli- 
tician takes shameful refuge behind the skirts 
of the Constitution. As a lawyer and as a 
former judge I have studied the Constitution 
on this question and I fina the Constitution 
simple and clear. I> says, article I, section 4: 
“The times, places, and the manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislatures thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lation.” This is a direct, straightforward 
grant of constitutional power to the Con- 





gress. Providing a simple uniform Federul 
ballot for the solciers is squarely within the 
area reserved by the Constitution for the 
exercise of power by Congress. No Member 
o. Congress, no politician in or out of Con- 
gress, should seek to deprive the legislative 
branch of this clearly constitutional au- 
thority. 

No applicable question of constitutionality 
has arisen in regard to the soldier-vote law 
passed a year and a half ago. This meas- 
ure, Public Law 712, relieved servicemen of 
the necessity of registering for elections or 
of paying poll taxes in order to vote. The 
States may. determine, under the Constitu- 
tion, the qualifications of voters. State 
courts have held that registration is not a 
qualification, nor does the payment of a 
poll tax fit or qualify a citizen to vote. Yet 
there are poll taxers and recently converted 
States’ righters who are using the Constitu- 
tion to muddy the waters on the soldiers’ 
vote. 

This cry of “unconstitutionality” reminds 
me of the story about Horace Greeley’s bad 
handwriting. It was so atrocious that he 
had a special compositor to set type for his 
editorials. Practical jokers in the composing 
room filled two pages with the tracks of a 
sparrow and shuffled them into the copy. 
The typesetter did not pause as he went 
through the first page of the sparrow tracks, 
but he came to a full stop in the middle of 
the second. Going up to the boss, he said, 
“Mr. Greeley, I can’t seem to make out this 
word right here.” Greeley brusquely took 
the page from him and looked. “For heavens 
sake, man, can’t you read? That word is 
‘unconstitutionality.’”’ 

All the soldiers cannot vote unless there is 
a simple Federal ballot which can be shipped 
in bulk to all the fronts and outposts and 
cantonments and camps. No other way is 
practicable. And the soldier has the right to 
vote. 

That right is the right of the American 
citizen to choose those who will govern him. 
I maintain, as did Abraham Lincoln at 
Peoria, “that no man is good enough to govern 
another man without the other man’s con- 
sent.” I say this is the leading principle, 
the sheet-anchor of American republicanism. 
Our Declaration of Independence says: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include therein an editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times rela- 
tive to the soldiers’ vote: 


THE SOLDIER’S VOTE 


Elsewhere on this page this morning there 
is a V-mail letter from an American corporal, 
somewhere in Britain, strongly urging the 
enactment of a Federal voting plan and ex- 
pressing the fear that the adoption of the 
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alternative so-called States’ rights pian 
would breed resentment and distrust amone 
the armed forces. There can’t be much 
doubt that this is the typical attitude of the 
American soldier and sailor overseas. A}) 
the evidence points that way. Stars 
Stripes, which ordinarily does not run edj- 
torials, printed one recently expressing th 
opposition of the armed forces to the p| 
which leaves it to the 48 States to handie 
soldier voting under their 48 different ya. 
rieties of law, on the ground that this method 
would be cumbersome at best and would in. 
evitably discourage overseas voting. From 
Algiers the United Press has brought a r 
port of an apparently unanimous opinion in 
favor of a Federal law to give us a chance t 
vote the easy way and not leave us to the 
individual States with their inadequate laws 
and delaying difficulties. There is a wealth 
of similar evidence from other quarters. 

These are the men who are taking the risks 
and doing the fighting and the dying, and 
their strong preference in this fundamental 
matter ought to be respected and, we believe, 
can be respected, under the Constitution 
As a substitute for the wholly inadequate bill 
adopted last week by the House of Represent- 
atives—a bill which simply makes a pious 
and empty recommendation to the States 
that they cooperate with the Federal Govy- 
ernment—the Senate yesterday approved 
two bills that bring the situation to a state 
of renewed confusion. What is needed is a 
bill which provides for the Federal distribu- 
tion and collection of soldiers’ ballots, which 
is the only way the matter can be handled 
with any real assurance that the men and 
women of the Army and Navy will be able to 
vote for Federal officials in this year’s elec 
tion. But the bill should also respect the 
constitutional provision of States’ rights by 
leaving it to the States to determine the 
qualifications for voting. The States would 
get the ballots and the States would do the 
counting. 

That is a practical plan and, constitution- 
ally,a proper plan. We believe that the great 
majority of Americans at home, as well as 
their sons and daughters overseas, tired of 
politics in Congress, want action on it, 


Muzzled Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial from 
the Tulsa Daily World, of Tulsa, Okla., 
entitled ‘““Muzzled Witnesses.” This edi- 
torial directs the attention of the public 
to an extremely important matter. It 
seems to me this is a situation that 
ought to be carefully examined so that 
all of the facts may be determined: 


MUZZLED WITNESSES 


An order ostensibly issued to prevent civil 
and military officials of the lesser grades from 
talking too much had an immediate and dis- 
agreeable reaction. J. Edgar Hoover, called 
before a House committee with regard to 
complaints against the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, repeatedly refused to an- 
swer questions because there was a Presiden- 
tial order affecting such questions as those 








esked by the committee. 
i special application to the investigation 
the F. C. C. or whether it was intended 
be a blanket order covering all investiga- 


Whether the order 


ns of Federal operations is not certain. 
t the total effect is to raise a very serious 
iestion: Is the Government going to 
wzle all witnesses in investigations? This 
uld indeed be a drastic limitation of free 
ech and a gross outrage upon the people. 
" Spe cifically, the committee wanted to know 
details about Hoover’s charge that a great 
11 of information, including fingerprints, 
io talks, and various documents had been 
thheld from the F. B. I. by the F. C. C., 
is was a pre-Pearl Harbor affair and pre- 
iumably the suppresseci records dealt very 
itely with national safety. 
It seems to us that suppression of facts, 
the prevention of their disclosure by re- 
ponsible officials, is serious tampering with 
he processes of Justice and a national safety. 
If the President can, by a sweepirg order, 
event J. Edgar Hoover from testifying in a 
tal affair, any other witness can be muzzled 
and any sort of complaint can be smothered 
nd any sort of scandal covered up. 
The country is rather suspicious o* Chair- 


ar 


there are symptoms cf dictation and ccn- 
ulment with regard to radio. The Chair- 
xan has been free with his bans. It is requi- 
te that the country understand what one of 
its principal commissions is doing and what 
its purposes are. The business of communi- 
cations is to be informative and not secretive. 
he United States Government should not be 
stituted to suppressions and oppressions 
the name of an appointive commission. 
The President has no right to remove this 
Commission from the power of Congress or 
to protect it from the criticisms of the public. 
The muzzling of Mr. Hoover, who is one of 
our national reliances, seems to have a sin- 
ister meaning. 


new 


Independence for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday night, January 26, in the city 
of Washington, D. C., a huge mass meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of discuss- 
ing independence for India. The occa- 
sion was India’s Independence Day. I 
served as chairman of the meeting. As 
such chairman, I made a few remarks, 
which I am inserting herewith: 


I am in favor of the freedom of India 
first of all because I am an American, and 
national freedom is the tradition of all Amer- 
icans; secondly, because we, together with 
the rest of the United Nations, including 
India, are in the midst of a global struggle, 
entailing enormous sacrifices, chiefly for the 
defense and vindication of human freedom, 
and it does not make sense that the 400,000,- 
000 of the people of India should be denied 
or deprived of their own birthright of free- 
dom. Then, atain, India has a most eminent 
past in terms of culture and art, philosophy 
and religion, and free India may be expected 
to make a contribution to world civilization 
of the future worthy of her great past. 

I believe that the freedom of India is nec- 
essary for India, for Great Britain, and for 


the world at large. It is not easy to 
of a post-war pattern of an enduring world 
peace, or of stability and contentment in 
Asia, without a free India. The problem of 
India is the key problem of imperialism, anc 
if it is not solved amicably the whole of Asis 
will continue to be in a state of ferment 
arena of tension and intrigue, of unendir 
feud between nationalism and imperialism 
and, indeed, between rival imperialisms 
believe that India’s cause is a just cause, anc 
the statesmanship of the United Nation 
should be equal to finding an honorable set- 
tlement of the issue. 

It is sometimes suggested that 
of this problem of India at this 
might embarrass our ally, Great Eritain 
I, for one, repudiate this suggestion. I refuse 
to believe that frank, honest discussion, even 
if it involves a little friendly criticism of a 
problem that vitally concerns the future for 
all of us, can in any way embarrass Great 
Britain. On the contrary, I submit that the 
misgivings in the minds of India’s millions 
about the purpose of this war is a matter of 
great embarrassment to all of us. 

Not only from the viewpoint of the future 
but also for the effective prosecution of the 
war, particularly against Japan, I think we 
must have the wholehearted support of the 
people of India and to end the present un- 
fortunate deadlock between her end Great 
Britain. That support we can get only by 
assuring them of their own freedom. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


Franklin, Ohio, population 5,000, a 
paper-mill town, is doing something 
practical about juvenile delinquency. 


Sponsored by the local Lions Club, a 
large, vacant garage has been converted 
into a community center for boys and 
girls from the seventh grade to high- 
school seniors. 

The name of the center, selected by 
the members themselves, is the Kats 
Kavern, probably because the high- 
school football and basketball teams are 
known as the Wildcats. 

Boys eligible to membership, under 
direction of members of the Lions Club, 
did all the work of cleaning out the junk 
in the garage, painting the walls, laying 
a dance floor and converting the dingy 
spot into a most attractive place of as- 
sembly. The old garage office has been 
changed to a pleasant lounging room, 
with upholstered furniture, handsome 
floor lamps, reading and game tables. A 
milk bar, where soft drinks and refresh- 
ments are served, was installed in this 
lounge. The big repair shop and storage 
room now has a dance floor, ping-pong 
tables, shuffleboard courts, and other 
equipment. 

Membership dues are $1 per year and 
the youngsters feed the nickels to the 
juke box which furnishes music for 
dancing, except on Saturday nights 


when the high-school orchestra plays. 
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The Kats Kavern now has 215 paid 
members, and the average attendance is 
around 85 with the Friday and Saturday 
night gatherings reaching 150 

Franklin has the usual delinquency 
problems faced by all towns where mis- 
chievous boys find little to occupy them 
in the long winter evenings. The Lions 
Club which sponsors this venture has 42 
members. They spent $4,000 remodel- 
ing, decorating, and furnishing the old 
garage The operating overhead is 
about $200 per month, one-half of which 
is realized from profits from the milk 
bar and the juke box take. The com- 
munity will be canvassed for a 
white-elephant auction sale when homes 
will be solicited for unused furniture, 
clothing, and various white elephants 
which will be sold to the highest bidders 
at a big community auction sale. In 
view of the cause and the spirit of com- 

betition in the bidding a large sum will 
no doubt be raised in this manner. A 
minstrel show put on by the Lions and 
other home talent performances are 
given at intervals to raise funds. 

The Kats Kavern is properly chaper- 
oned and supervised. When the new 
furnishings were turned over to the 
youngsters they were told: “All these 
things are yours. If you abuse, mar, or 
mutilate them you will be destroying 
your own property and it will not be re- 
placed.” So far it has worked. Three 
high-school boys who had left their 
classes returned to their studies because 
the membership is limited to boys and 
girls attending school. 

At a recent conference of the Ohio 
Council of Defense held in Cincinnati 
the delegates were told by speakers from 
the Ohio Department of Education that 
the Kats Kavern was one of the out- 
standing programs presented to date in 
| the Ohio area by any community the size 

of Franklin. 


soon 





The Polish-Russian Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


KON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

| include the following letter from a dis- 
tinguished Polish-American patriot, Rev. 
John L. Mieczkowski: 


ASSUMPTION B. V. M. CHURCH, 
Oil City, Pa., January 23, 1944. 

The Hon. L. H. GAVIN, 

Congressman, House of Representatives, 
| Vashington, D. C 
| My Dear CONGRESSMAN: With heartfelt 
thanks I am returning the enclosed herewith 
resolution and timely editorials, bearing on 
the very important Polish-Russian 
versy. Iam in complete accord with the sen- 


contro- 


| timents contained therein, and every true 
| Pole, the world over, is of the same mind 
| and heart. 

| As you are aware, the intended grab and 
subsequent attack of Germany on Poland 
























A654 


brought England, France, and our own coun- 
try to Poland's side. Why, then, should Po- 
land, after 5 years of bleeding, surrender now 
about one-half of her land and citizens to 
Russia? And would it be proper for the 
United States to sanction such infamous 
robbery with the spilled blood of our many 
soldiers, sweat and tears of our countless citi- 
zens, and the hundred billion dollars of our 
hard-earned wealth? Why wage war on Ger- 
many, when she did not demand as much as 
Russia? Soviets have been sending one ulti- 
matum after another to Poland, and her 
allies are standing stupefied! The emigre- 
government of Poland is truly representative 
of the Polish people and has been accepted 
as such by England and the United States. 
Yet, Russia has the audacity to slander and 
insist that it be changed according to her 
dictates—she desires a government in Poland 
of her own choice, and our Knee-weak Gov- 
ernment is silent, perhaps acquiescing? 
What has become of the Atlantic Charter 
and the other far-fetched slogans? What has 
become of the “four freedoms’ for Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Rumania, and the other 
small nations? My boys of this parish, num- 
bering about 285, are gallantly fighting not 
only for Uncle Sam, but also for the land of 
their fathers. The spirit of liberty and jus- 
tice for big and small alike is leading these 
heroes On to victory—and should we betray 
them? God save us, if we do! 

To compensate Poland for her despolia- 
tion, Russia is graciously offering her integ:al 
parts of Germany. Hence, already scheming 
for a better opportunity, when again with 
Germany she expects to divide the rest of 
Poland. Why does not she take Germany 
and leave Poland alone? How can peace pre- 
vail with such a sinister neighbor? Yet some 
of our gullible officials are bowing to all 
Russian whims. It is better for all to oppose 
her now than to fight later. You also know 
the Soviets do not accept the governments of 
Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia—because they are 
not enough Bolshevik We are told that the 
Tehran meeting has settled all differences in 
the most amicable spirit and manner—obvi- 
ously it did not. Perhaps if our leaders had 
a little more backbone Russia would not get 
away with all her bluffing and bulldozing. 
Please remember, too, England is not sur- 
rendering any of her former territory—why 
thould Poland? It is this injustice that is 
causing a great deal of unrest in the world 
and in our country likewise. People are 
getting very suspicious and tired of fighting 
for Russia. And after this war are we to 
police Europe, to see that the aforesaid rob- 
beries are not amended? We have some 
splendid leaders in Congress and Senate, 
like your colleagues, Mr. SHAFER, Senators 
BRIDGES, WHEELER, cOmmentators such as 
Simms, George Sokolsky, and others, but our 
executives are not assertive enough. They 
know how to give everything to Russia, but 
do not know how to gain respect for this 
great land of ours. Russia does not accept 
even the intervention of our Government, 
nor that of England, and we call her democ- 
racy. You remember what Willkie got from 
Russia for praising her? 

In 1920 the late Secretary of State Bain- 
bridge V. Colby said: “This Government be- 
lieves in a united, free, and autonomous 
Polish state, and the people of the United 
States are earnestly solicitous for the 
maintenance of Poland's political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. From this 
attitude we will not depart, and the policy 
of this Government will be directed to the 
employment of all available means to render 
it effective.” Such statesmen we need today, 
and I am glad you are one of them. 

Let us pray and hope that God send good 
will and brotherly love into this forlorn 
world of ours. 

Cordially yours, 
Rev. JOHN L. MIEcZz2KOWSKI, 
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Conscientious Objectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States public in general knows 
very little about the country’s conscien- 
tious objectors, who they are, what hap- 
pens to them, or how they are treated. 

Often they are lumped together in 
the public mind with draft dodgers, 
slackers, and evaders. This, however, 
is not the case. Selective Service, the 
Department of Justice, and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, the Government 
agencies which have most to do with 
the subject, all carefully differentiate 
between the man who is trying to evade 
service and the objector who quite 
openly refuses to serve because of his 
religious convictions. 

Congress made definite provisions in 
the Selective Service Act for sincere, re- 
ligious conscientious objectors by setting 
up for them work of national importance 
under civilian direction. In doing this 
it was guided by the American heritage 
of protecting the freedom of belief and 
worship even of these unpopular minori- 
ties whose ideas seem to most people to 
run directly counter to the safety and 
best interests of the Nation. 

I would like to report briefly on what 
has happened since that time. 

A number of men have felt unable to 
serve in combat units where they would 
be asked to kill, but have accepted serv- 
ice in the medical corps and other non- 
combatant divisions. The Army has re- 
cently announced that this arrangement 
is working out satisfactorily with only 
a relatively few cases reported where men 
were causing them any trouble. 

Another 9,000 or more men have re- 
fused any type of military service with 
the armed forces and have been Sent to 
civilian public-service camps. An addi- 
tional 3,000 objectors have been sent to 
prison, either because they failed to re- 
ceive a C. O. classification and still re- 
fused to enter the Army, or because they 
were unwilling to go either to the army 
or C.P.S. A large number of the latter 
are Jehovah’s Witnesses who generally 
claim ministerial exemption. 

Since the Selective Service Act was 
made law, however, Congress has not fol- 
lowed up its original intent to grant free- 
dom of conscience to those religiously op- 
posed to war. It has failed to provide 
for the basic needs of men in civilian 
public service despite the fact that this 
was established as a legal and recognized 
alternative to military service. 

It is, of course, a public question how 
much attention should be given the con- 
scientious objector in time of war. It 
might be interesting however, to consider 
the following little-known facts: 

First. Men in civilian public service 
have at no time been paid for their work 
for a period of almost 3 years, despite 


the fact that payment, not to exceeg 
Army rates, is legislatively provided foy 

Second. The Government does not 
provide maintenance, beyond loaning the 
men vacant C. C. C. camps and settins 
up their work programs which are rigid), 
enforced. Food, clothing, and inciden 
tals are supplied in the main by three 
historic peace churches. Mennonit: 
Brethren, and Friends—Quakers. Now. 
after 2 years, about 40 percent of the 
men are working for mental hospitals or 
other public institutions which provid 
maintenance, but still at no cost to th, 
Government. Since the civilian public 
service program started the various re- 
ligious groups concerned have 
and expended $3,000,000. 

Third. C. P. S. men do not receive ac- 
cident compensation and must pa 
themselves or refer to their churches 
medical bills, even when hurt whil 
working for the Government. Selectiv: 
service has twice tried to include C. O.’s 
in the Employee Compensation Act— 
benefits to be based on imaginary earn- 
ings of $42 a month—but Congress has 
so far not permitted this. Two such 
bills are now pending—one on the Sen- 


ral 





ate Calendar, since last April; the other 
in the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, since last February. 

Fourth. Neither are C. P. S. men in- 
cluded in any of the dependency legis- 
lation for servicemen, despite the fact 
that the draft of fathers affects both 
groups equally and their rates of de- 
pendency are about the same. This 
throws the support of their dependents 
back on the same church groups whose 
resources are already taxed with the 
support of the men themselves. Th: 
problem is relatively new but it is begin- 
ning to assume major proportions. 

A House Military Affairs Subcommit- 
tee recently took an interest in this sit- 
uation and is now—since last October— 
considering a measure which would de 
vote to the men’s dependency needs the 
money which they themselves eorn but 
are not allowed to keep. There is now 
about $200,000 of this money in a sp 
cial fund of the United States Treasury. 

The National Service Board for Reli- 
gious Objectors, the central office for the 
church groups involved, has organized 
a Dependency Council to meet the more 
immediate, pressing needs, but is forced 
to look to Congress for any permanent 
or over-all relief. The Council has a 
working budget of $2,000 to meet the 
dependency claims of 6,700 C. P. S. men 
in addition to the needs of close to 
3,000 conscientious objectors in Federal 
prisons. 

Both the Selective Service System and 
the conscientious objectors themselvé 
agree that the situation is being handled 
far better in this war than in the last. 
The discrepancies enumerated above, 
however, and the fact that about 3,000 
conscientious objectors have been sent to 
prison so far, would suggest that per- 
haps we have not as yet found the com- 
plete solution to the problem. 

As the matter now stands, a conscien- 

| tious objector is granted legal standing 
by the Selective Service Act, but at the 
same time is fined, in effect, for his views. 
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The Role of the Dental Profession in the 
Health cf the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Perper] and, because of the 
illness of Senator Pepper, read by an- 
her at the annual winter educational 
meeting of the Massachusetts Dental So- 
ciety, at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
January 26, 1944. The address contains 
very valuable discussion of the role 
played by the dental profession in the 
health of the Nation, and is very inter- 
esting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I wish at the outset to assure the gentle- 
men of this distinguished audience that I, 

s a lawyer, know my place. That place, in 
the field of dentistry, is in the chair at which 
s probably the less pleasing end of the drill. 
n the matter of dental care there have been 
imes when I felt inclined to agree that it 
nust be more blessed to give Lan to receive, 
but I have remained a layman and accord- 
ingly, .efore such an audience as I have to- 
light, I approach the subject with a keen 
onsciousness of my own limits. 

I shall stay within those limits. I hope 
when I open my mouth to be able to say 
mething more than “ah,” but I shall not 
try to use words like “odontothanatosis” or 
xretend to know what they mean. And I 
shall try to remain sensible of the fact that 
while it is the duty of men in my profession 
to put teeth in our people’s laws, we in the 
Congress are not charged with an equal re- 
sponsibility to put law in our people’s teeth. 

As a layman and a lawmaker I am here, 
not with instructions or advice, not with 
pontifical edicts, but with a plea, an earnest, 
heartfelt summons to action—such action as 
you yourself may see fit to take—on behalf 
of the people of the United States. 

I have been told that in discussing dental 
care Iam entering upon controversial ground. 
By some of my own well-meaning colleagues 
I have been warned to walk before you as 
one walks on eggs. But I have also talked 
with a good many leaders of your profession, 
some of whom are in attendance at this 
gathering, and from them I think I have 
received better advice. From them I have 
gained a confidence in the dentists of this 
country which enables me to speak out 
frankly, feeling that this segment of a 
forward-looking, public-spirited profession 
will accept whatever I may have to say in 
the spirit in which it is offered. There are 
times you know when better political advice 
comes from those who pull teeth than from 
those who can only pull punches. 

Let me assure you that I am not indulging 
in overstatement when I say that the Nation 
was shocked, profoundly, and in all its walks 
of life, when the results of our selective serv- 
ice examinations early in this war emergency 
were made known. Some of you will recall 
those figures. As of March 1941, 43 percent 


> 


oO 


or 
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cf all men examined were at that time being 
declared unfit for military service. 


| 
| Therefore, men have since been taken into 
| 
| 
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Since then many of the older standards 
have been relaxed. It was a matter of chang- 
ing standards, and particularly dental stand- 
ards, or going into war without an army. 
the Army who were originally rejected. 
day, the feilow with a I-A card is told, 
you can chew butter, you're 

But changing the requirements, on paper, 
does not change the men nor the condition 
in which our Army found them a couple of 
years ago. We do not sweep away the need 
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| for medical and dental rehabilitation which 


| lective-service 


those young men bring with them when they 
put on the uniform, simply by rewriting se- 
rules; and of course our 
Army—and less directly our civilian popula- 


| tion as well—is now engaged in footing the 


It is a big bill. 


bill in catching up with the neglect of years. 
While the Army replaced 
with dentures and bridges 29 percent of the 
teeth .t pulled out of its men during the 
year 1942, figures for the early part of 1943 
give some idea of the effect of the subsequent 
relaxation of standards; for the replacements 
in January of last year were 58 percent, in 
February 72 percent, and in March 81 percent. 
In the Army Dental Bulletin for July 1943, 
you will find incomplete figures for the month 
of March, showing that 562,546 teeth had been 
extracted, and that 458,753 of these were re- 
placed. 

These Army dentists are working on 94,000 
patients a day, each of whom requires a 
minimum of one and one-half fillings. They 
are restoring 2,250,000 teeth every month. 
Since Pearl Harbor, they have put 23,000,000 
fillings in the teeth of our soldiers. Overseas 
the Army has one dentist to every 850 sol- 
diers. 

This is work that has to be done. We have 
the order of Major General Mills that no man 
goes overseas unless his teeth are up to 
standard. That is a military order, given 
for very gocd military reasons. The Army 
knows its own manpower problem is not 
solved by railroading the unfit to the battle 
front. It must first make them fit, or risk 
losing the battle. And we may as well state 
the fact, and face it frankly, that the Army 
Dental Corps is now doing what amounts 
to a public health job on these millions of 
Americans—a job that needs to be done if 
we are to remain a strong people and a great 
Nation in time of peace as well as war, a job 
that must be done on Americans whether 
they are 6 or 26 or 46, whether they are in our 
armed forces and our war plants or in our 
homes and schools. 

We are finding out how big that job is. 
We are given a vivid, indeed a shocking, real- 
ization of its magnitude in the fleld of 
dentistry alone when selective service made 
known its findings in 1940. We learned that 
defective teeth were disqualifying for general 
military service 83 percent of all our young 
men who were subject to the draft. 


Now, it seems ta me worth calling atten- 


tion to the fact that in 1918, when Army 
standards were the same as in 1940, bad teeth 
were not the biggest disqualifying factor. 
Only 13 percent of those boys were below 
the dental standard. Defects in the mus- 
culoskeletal system, cardiovascular troubles, 





foot disease and several other causes were 
ahead of bad teeth. In 1940, selective serv- 
ice found these causes standing in abcut 
the same order as in 1918—with the single 
| marked exception of teeth. Bad teeth were 
now not only first, but first by a wide margin 
over any other disability, and proportion- 
ately more than four times as serious, in 
numbers of men affected, as in 1918. 

Why this change? What has been hap- 
pening since 1918? George Perrott, writing 





| in the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
| says—I quote—‘“It should not be concluded 
| that this necessarily indicates an increase in 
the prevalence of dental disease since 1918. 





It may indicate that young men today have 
| had less dental care during childhood and 
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adolescence than those of 1918, due perhaps 
to the effect of the depression.” End quote. 

We no longer have that depression with 
us. But we still have bad teeth, and we are 
still falling behind in our long losing race 
against the great enemy, dental caries. That 
enemy has a secret weapon. Except for the 
possibility that @uorine in our drinking 
water may help, we have as yet no true pre- 
ventive of caries, We can—if we have the 
services available and if we make full use of 
those services—prevent to a large degree the 
loss of teeth eventuating from caries 

This we are not doing. Weare not 
up with the annual incidence « 
that incidence of defect embraces not just 
one stratum of our society, but all of us. 
Many of you may be familiar with studies 
undertaken in New Jersey and elsewhere 
showing that tooth decay is no respecter of 
persons or pocketbooks. It attacks impar- 
tially, on both sides of the railroad tracks. 
In our warnings and fears of the great ogre 
of socialized dentistry, it may be well for 
us to remember that we already have with 
us socialized decay. 

What the Army Dental Corps is doing for 
our fighting men may reasonably be taken 
as a yardstick of the need of our people as a 
whole, if we are to keep our traditional place 
in the vanguard of all peoples. Call it 
theoretical, if you will. Call the objective 
an ideal. Yet in the United States Army it 
has already become a very solid piece of 
theory, a very real ideal, with a good sound 
bite to it, able to withstand the rigors of the 
K ration or anything else the war may bring. 
A hint of the condition of our civilian war 
workers is given in a report the United 
States Public Health Service: 

“Reports from several factories have indi- 
cated that more time is lost on account of 
the lack of dental care than for any other 
reason. in certain areas workers sit in 
dental offices hoping that some person hav- 
ing an appointment will not keep it.” 

We may lay the dental condition of our 
young men in the Army to the depression or 
to any of the assorted causes that suits the 
analyst’s fancy. It does not very much mat- 
ter—not nearly so much as the sad fact of 
that condition, not so much as the fact that 
among our school children of today, when 
there is no depression, we still have that con- 
dition in the making. We still have the en- 
emy hammering away at our future citizens 
with the secret weapon. And we still have 
not found, or at any rate applied, the answer. 

I have studied a report which is doubtless 
familiar to many of the distinguished mem- 
bers of this audience, showing the results 
of a study of the progress of dental caries 
among school children of the city of Hagers- 
town, Md. With the thought that it may be 
of some interest to men in the profession, 
who are very close to the problem to take a 
couple of steps back and away from it and 
hear briefly the points in that report that 
impress a lay mind, I am taking the liberty 
of going « those items that struck me 
most forcefully. 

As you may recall, Hagerstown at the time 
this study was undertaken—in 1937—was 
considered a typical small American city, of 
some 30,000 persons. The study was made 
among the town’s 4,416 school children who 
were given complete dental examinations in 
the spring of that year. The report explains 
that the examinations were made with “num- 
ber 3 plain mirrors and fine pointed pig-tail 
explorers under favorable thting condi 
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tions,” but those are the kind of details that 
I shall skip henceforth, on a plea of igno- 
rance. In my school days the only “pig-tail 
explorers” I knew wore short pants, and I 

3 





could recognize one of them by k 
a mirror—No. 3, or any other number. 


At any rate, this study showed that in this 
typical community dental caries had attacked 
one or more permanent teeth in 19.9 percent 
of the 6-year-old girls and in 12.3 percent of 
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the boys of the same age. 


It showed that as 
age increased caries in the permanent teeth 
became more prevalent until 14 or 15. At 
that age 95 percent of the children had one 
or more decayed, missing, or filled teeth. 

More than half of those children—53 per- 
cent, to be exact—had one or more unfilled 
carious deciduous teeth, and nearly 60 per- 
cent required one or more fillings in per- 
manent teeth In all, the examinations 
showed about 10,000 deciduous and 8,000 per- 
manent teeth with unfilled cavities, and the 
defects in these teeth were affecting 21,000 
deciduous and 12,000 permanent tooth sur- 
faces 

In summation, I quote a few sentences from 
the report 

“Carious defects in permanent teeth are 
treated fairly adequately in one-fifth and are 
entirely neglected in one-half of the 4,416 
grade-school children. * * * The filling 
of permanent tooth surfaces is being accom- 
plished at a rate which is about one-sixth of 
the rate at which the defects are accruing. 
* * * If such an aecumulation of un- 
treated defects in the permanent teeth is to 
be avoided in the future some provision 
should be made to give elementary school 
children (in the form of filling alone) ap- 
proximately 6 times the amount of service 
they now receive.” 

“Six times the amount of service they now 
receive.’ Well, that was as of May 1938. At 
the time of the survey there were practicing 
in Hagerstown 32 dentists. Today I am in- 
formed that there are,10 fewer. Six have gone 
into the armed forces, 1 died, 1 retired, and 2 
have been incapacitated by illness. In the 
meantime, Hagerstown’s population has 
grown to about 42,000. 

It is true that our country is too vast, too 
diverse in its climate, its economics, and its 
people, to permit of many safe generaliza- 
tions based on the findings in a single town. 
Yet there is other evidence that what has 
happened in Hagerstown is.-happening in 
America’s myriad of other towns. 

On April 1, 1940, we had in the United 
States 70,417 active dentists. Taking into 
account the changes since then—additions 
from the dental schools and subtractions for 
deaths and retirements, and further sub- 
tracting the men of 65 years or more, those 
in the armed forces, and those serving in 
administrative duties, the number of effective 
dentists whose services were available in 
private practice at the beginning of this year 
is estimated at about 35,000. 

Of that number more than half are be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 65. These men are 
faced with the job of caring for the teeth of 
our civilian population in a ratio of 1 
dentist for each 3,500 persons, whereas when 
we had a ratio of 1 to 1,800 our school chil- 
dren were getting something like one-sixth of 
the care they needed. And here, as with our 
doctors, we find the available dentists bunch- 
ing in the larger cities, so that for our great 
rural areas even that ratio of 1 to 3,500 is 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

The distribution of dentists is unfortunate 
not only by way of geography but also eco- 
nomically and racially. Recently I went 
down to Pascagoula, Miss., to chair an in- 
vestigation of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education. There I was 
told that the State of Mississippi has a ratio 
of 1 dentist to each 5,800 of the population, 
which compares with 1 to 4,800 pre-war. 

As compared with the rest of America, that 
did not seem too far out of line, economics 
and other things in Mississippi considered. 
But then, somewhat as an afterthought, I 
was reminded by the local witness that more 
than half of Mississippi's 2,000,000 population 
were Negroes, and that for these one-million- 
plus of the Negro people there were, in all, 
just 35 dentists. 

The ratio then 
each 28,500 people. 


becomes 1 dentist for 
You will find, therefore, 








ratios in many parts of Mississippi like that 
for instance, of De Soto County, of 1 to 27,000, 
or Tunica County, with 1 to 22,000. And 
some counties have no dentist at all. 

Before the war, this witness in Pascagoula 
said, 30 percent of the people of Mississippi 
had some sort of dental treatment. Seventy 
percent had none. When I asked him if he 
thought the number of dentists there was 
adequate to take care of the people, he said 
“Yes,” he thought it was. And Pascagoula, 
Miss., like Hagerstown, Md., enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being a part of the United States 
of America. 

But disregarding for the moment bad dis- 
tribution, if we now have, throughout the 
country, a ratio of 1 dentist to 3,500 civil- 
ians—and that compares with a ratio of 1 
to 1,800 regarded by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association as “necessary and 
desirable’—what about replacements? Are 
we gaining back any of the ground lost 
through the war, with new graduates from 
the dental schools, or are we losing further? 

The dental profession has estimated that 
in time of peace at least 2,250 graduates are 
needed annually to replace the men who die 
or retire and to meet the needs of a growing 
population. Many in the profession believe 
this number should be higher. 

In time of war, the Army has estimated 
its own need of replacements at 825 dentists 
every 9 months; the Navy at 400. About 
16 percent of the boys who go to school fail 
for one reason or another to be graduated. 
Taking this into the account, the Army fig- 
ured it would need 982 members of each 
new Class, the Navy 475. This makes a total 
of 1,427. As the number admitted in 1942 
was 2,702, it was thus calculated that the 
armed forces would take 53 percent of these 
new men, leaving the civilian population 
47 percent, or 1,375 men—a little more than 
half the minimum number regarded as need- 
ful for civilian replacement. 

So much for theoretical pencil pushing. 
How has it worked out? The latest figures 
I have been able to get show that in Novem- 
ber of last year there were, in our 40 schools 
of dentistry, a total of 8,871 students en- 
rolled. Of these, 6,310 were going to school 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Army— 
earmarked, as it were, for duty there—and 
1,914 for the Navy. This left exactly 647 
men studying dentistry presumably with the 
idea that when they get out of school they 
will be available in civilian practice—647 
dentists out of these 8,871 students. As 
compared with the 47 percent which had 
been figured on paper, actually the figure is 
a little better than 7 percent. For civilian 
needs, we are getting a little better than 
one-fourth of the minimum necessary re- 
placements. 

The experience of our Army was painfully 
convincing evidence of the way the need for 
dental care can pile up through the years. 
We have been given other figures to show 
that. We know that the white adult popu- 
lation is getting less than one-third of the 
fillings it needs, less than a third of the 
crowns and bridges, and about one-seventh 
of the prophylaxes. We know, too, that our 
children are getting only about one-fifth of 
the fillings they need. 

To fill up this gap—assuming that we were 
to find ways of paying for the service—we 
would need just about twice the number of 
dentists we normally have in practice dur- 
ing peacetime. This, of course, does not 
take into account the job it would be to catch 
up on the past—that is, bring population up 
to a state of reasonably good dental health to 
start out afresh. 

I shall not go on with statistics. I have 
been in the United States Senate long enough 
to know that a statistician is a person who 
can help you win an argument if you let him 
know where to stop. If you don’t, he might 
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go on until he wins for the other side 
know there are other aspects of this den 
problem. I know there is a need of put 
education. I know that the year-in, yea 
out income of a large part of our population 
is not great enough to cover dental cost 
along with the ordinary expenses. of living 
even if we had dentists available for all 
people. 

But is the answer to these problems to 
back and let nature take its course? I 
not think there is a person in this gatheri: 
who would agree with that. The dignity 
the profession of dentistry, like that of medi- 
cine, will not countenance a narrow, ast 
matic disregard of the broad needs that ex 
beyond the limits of individual practice. T 
American dentist fails neither his patient n 
his people. And this is a time when 
people, facing dire need, are looking to t 
profession for leadership, for the finding of a 
way. “Our concern,” says your own Jour: 
of the American Dental Association editori- 
ally, “is that the dental needs of all ou 
people at home and on the firing line shall be 
met and that we shall not find ourselves ; 
the end of the war with a disastrous shortage 
of dentists.” 

I have inflicted upon you a good many fig- 
ures bearing out my belief that vnless we 
something about it—and that “we” is most 
earnestly meant to embrace the leadership 
and imitiative of the dentists themselves 
w> do indeed face a situation bordering upon 
disaster, a ruinous shortage, with the result- 
ant irreparable damage to our Nation and t 
our children who will constitute the Nation 
to be. 

The dentists and doctors of this country 
long ago learned—contrary to an old popular 
notion—that a healthy people means a 
healthy profession. We do not apply directly 
the Chinese system of paying the doctor on! 
when we are well, and going free until he 
cures us. But in a broader sense, that prin- 
ciple does hold good in our country. For 
if our people become unhealthy, no profes- 
sion, no business, is immune to the effects 
of that ill health. 

The leaders of these professions are aware 
of this. It is at the base of their concern 
over the shortage of dentists and doctors. 
And it is also at the base of my own con- 
fidence that in coming before you with a ple: 
that something be done, I am not bespeak- 
ing an alien or hostile viewpoint, I am not 
talking a foreign language. 

To the question, What to do about it? A 
number of schemes and plans have been pro- 
posed. A number of general principles have 
been laid down. The principles, I believe 
assay a higher content of good common sense 
to the ton than the plans for carrying them 
out. But decaying teeth have an unfortunate 
way of failing to respond to a statement of 
principles. They go right on with their decay 
until those fine principles are translated into 
filling up the holes. 

For myself, I claim the distinction—rare 
in our times—of not knowing the answer 
To the members of this audience, and the 
other thousands of your profession, I give 
my most earnest assurance that I have not 
worked out a lawyer’s solution to a dentist's 
problem. There is no Pepper plan. By un- 
fortunate misinterpretation, my name is from 
time to time linked up with the presentation 
of various plans. It has been subscribed to 
none. I have as yet pledged my support to 
and identified myself with none of them. 

The only Pepper plan that I do not dis- 
claim at this time—indeed that I have active- 
ly espoused and now insist upon—is that 
we now find a way of moving from word to 
deed, that we shift from principle to action. 
And that way should be found by those who 
are most directly concerned, who should and 
do accept the responsibility. 

In dentistry, the reference is as direct as 
I can make it to the dentists. You are re- 








ble. If you do nothing, the condition 
t endangers the well-being of your people 
| continue, for that attack is always with 

If your leadership merely restates fine 

iples but opposes any attempt to act 
n them, new inroads will continue to be 
de upon that well-being. And to Ameri- 
s, dentists, lawmakers, and laymen alike, 
prospect is intolerable. We cannot let it 







































This does not mean that the shortage of 
the insufficiency of low-bracket in- 
to meet the price of dental care, and 
related ills are going to be laid on 

» doorstep of the profession for it to take 
of unassisted. I have not embarked 

1 campaign to soak the dentists. 

I am inclined to agree that we can find 
to carry out in action certain of the 
iples that have been set forth, without 

king the dentist. One of these principles 
seems to me sound and grounded in 

i fact is the often suggested shift in 
lication of our available manpower from 

entration on dental care for adults, 
ere the accent is now, to at least some 
irgement of the energies spent on dental 
re of children. That, in the light of what 
know of the nature of dental decay, seems 
me good economy. With adults getting 

s than a third of the fillings they need, 

1 children getting only a fifth or a sixth 
what they need, there seems to be little 
iestion as to the direction our new efforts 
uld take. 

Under wartime conditions we cannot ex- 

t to go as far in this direction as we might 

time of peace. But we should be pre- 
ring now to provide prophylactic and cor- 
tive services for our entire school popula- 

n as a post-war project, and we should be 
doing as much of the actual work now as 

curtailed manpower can carry. Whether 

me sort of compulsory program of dental 
health education is necessary in connection 
th this work is one of many of the ques- 
ns on which I am at present keeping an 
en mind, and on which I am seeking the 

sistance of the profession in forming a 

judgment 

I am also reserving opinion, subject to 
proposals that may come from the dentists 
themselves, on the means, the machinery, to 

e set up for accomplishing this end. Shall 
we extend the usual school service programs 

d hereafter include in them high-school 
pupils as well? Shall we have State free 
health services for children and adults who 
2re unable to pay, or national health insur- 

nee? Shall we set up procurement agencies 
to aSsign dental service to work on school 
children if such service can be obtained in 

) other way? And shall such agencies also 
undertake to supply dentists in areas where 
the need for them is now maximum and the 

ducement minimum, by adding to this 
inducement from local, State, or Federal 
resources? 

What about working out ways to make 
greater use of subprofessional personnel? 
What about the so-called belt-line plan, 
which I have been accused of flirting with, 
marrying, and all but fathering and mother- 
ing, though I have never given my approval 
or disapproval, either orally or in writing? 

What abou: group practice and the pooling 
of highly refined mechanical appliances 
which cannot be replaced while the war 
lasts and only at large expense in time of 
peace? What about looking into the ques- 
tion whether monopolistic or collusive trade 
practices have existed in the manufacture 
and sale of dental equipment, to see whether 
there is any effect of needlessly raising the 
cost to the public of dental care? What 
about the cost to the student of dentistry 
of such equipment as he must have while in 
school? And what about social security for 
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dentists and better compensati 
for teachers of dentistry? 

These and other questions of direct con- 
cern to the dental 
as the problem of under-serving exists—al 
of concern to the public and those who are 
entrusted with public leadership. The way 
to solve that problem of under-servicing 
must be pointed, and if the profession itse 
fails to do so, fails to do any more than state 
principles without subscribing to 
Sisting upon and initiating action, tl 
from sources less qualified, that 
that initiative will have to come 

When the people of this Nation 
need, whether of goods or services, and when 
that need is essential to their strength and 
well-being, it becomes the responsibility of 
their elected representation in Government 
to see that such need is fulfilled. But it 
also a responsibility of their Government to 
seek out the advice and the leadership of 
specialists best equipped, best qualified, to 
provide those goods or services 

In addressing this appeal for action to the 
dentists of America, I feel that I am fulfilling 
that part of my own responsibility. I feel 
that the job has been left to good hands 

What I have said about the Nation's need 
of dentistry would also, I think, apply in 
the main to the general problem of medical 
care. I recognize the fact that these two 
needs are closely related. In both cause and 
effect they frequently overlap. 

Our doctors, too, were in for a shock when 
those figures on selective-service rejections 
came out. They learned that of the physical 
defects of all the hundreds of thousands of 
Army and Navy rejects, some 20 percent or 


n and status 


profession are—so long 
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more were remediable. Of those curables, 
around a fourth were victims of hernia 
alone—nearly twice as many men as were 


turned down for remediable defects of the 
mouth and teeth. 

Our doctors know, too, that more than 
40,000 of their number are now in the armed 
forces, that between six and seven thousand 
are still wanted, and that death and retire- 
ment take 11,400 physicians each year. They 
know that there will be only 3,700 graduates 
of medical schools in the next 3 years to 
replace the 34,000 whom we will have lost 
from the civilian population in the same 
period. 

So you see, there are broad parallels. Un- 
less something is done to make the most of 
our available sources of dental and medical 
care, these trends will confront our people 
and our Nation with danger over the years 
ahead. Even a hungry people, as we have 
seen in this world welter of blood and tears, 
can fight for their freedom. A sick people, a 
disabled people, would be left without fight, 
without hope. 

But here again, in the matter of devising a 
plan, I am anxious to advertise my own dis- 
qualification—namely, the fact that I am not 
a doctor, that I believe it is up to the doctors 
themselves to take the lead in forming ways 
and means to bring greater well-being to our 
people. I have told my friends in the med- 
ical profession that there is no “Pepper plan” 
for socialized, organized, synthesized, or 
ostracized medicine, and that I am waiting 
to give my approval and support to such im- 
provements as the great majority of doctors 
in this country themselves approve and ad- 
vance. 

I take this stand in the confidence that our 
medical profession, like you dentists, have 
the good of the people at heart and recog- 
nize that good as one of the essentials of 
their own self-interest. With that confi- 
dence, I do not believe the doctors are going 
to sit back and do nothing. 

Our Nation, determined at all costs to keep 
its health in war and in peace, now turns to 
the responsible profession and says: “Phy- 
Sician, heal thyself.” 
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Veterans’ Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 
Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker. condi- 


tions on the home front for veterans who 
are suffering in health through disease 
or wounds are not satisfactory in the 
United States. The failure of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to attend properly 
and promptly to the needs of these vet- 
erans of the present war, outside of the 
relatively few cities in which there are 
district offices of the Veterans’ Admini 

tration or Veterans’ facilities, 


IS causing 
grave concern to the families and friends 
of thousands of veterans. There is no 


sufficient reason apparent for the delay 
in establishing a large number of sub- 
district offices throughout the country as 
was done following the First World War. 
The office space, the physicians, and the 
various personnel at 
Springfield, Mass., and undoubtedly are 
available in countless centers of 
population in tne various States. I be- 
lieve that the committee of Congress 
having to do with such matters should 
immediately investigate the failure of the 
Veterans’ Administration to handle this 
problem in an efficient manner. Their 
failure is causing needless expense and 
suffering to thousands of veterans. 

I believe the situation is set forth 
fairly in the following newspaper article 
from the Springfield Union of February 
5, 1944: 


Two HUNDRED War VETS NEED MEDICcAlI Is 
CLAIM—OPENING OF BUREAU OFFICE IN CITY 
NEEDED, SECRETARY Or LEGION SAYS 
Two hundred discharged servicemen, some 

of them sent home from far-flung battle- 

fields, are walking the streets of Springfield 

Critically in need of medical attention 

official red tape in Washington 

establishment of a Veterans 

office in Springfield, where t 


available 


are 


other 


AID 


while 
prevents the 
Admini i 
he men could 


stration 






receive quick attention, Earle H. Bliss, execu- 
tive secretary of the Springfield post, Ameri- 
can Legion, revealed today. The post met 
last night and the subject was discussed at 
length 
NEAREST OFFICE BOSTON 

The Legion does not place the responsi- 
bility for the delay in reopening an. office 
which had existed in Springfield until 1933 
and for which there is already plenty of need 
with the certainty that at the close of the 
war many thousands of men and women now 
serving in all parts of the world will rely on 


for physical advice and assistance, as 
held on insurance problems and the 
of vocational training. A rating board 
hold meetings in Springfield once a 
in the opinion of Legionnaires 


well as 
securing 
should 
month 


“It’s far more important to provide physi- 


to vote,” in the opinion of Mr. 
points out that many of the 200 now in 
area because of physical discharges have t« 
go out and secure and pay out of their own 
pockets for physical care and medicines. If 
there was a Springfield office of the Adminis- 
tration these veterans could go there and 
they would be sent to a physic 


Bliss, wh 


cal care for the disabled in this war than it is 
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be paid for by Federal funds. The nearest 
office is now in Boston, and long delays in 
adjudicating claims or giving the care needed 
immediately is likely to be encountered 

From 1917 to 1933 the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Office was open in Springfield, which 
served the entire area, and most of the doc- 
tors who gave assistance to men referred by 
the medical officer are still in the city and 
the system could be put into operation 
within a few hours if someone in Washing- 
ton would give the word. 

Representative CHARLES R. CLASON has been 
working to have the office reestablished, and 
Coleman C. Curran, department adjutant for 
the District of Massachusetts, American 
Legion, has been to conference in Washing- 
ton, trying to get some immediate relief for 
veterans who have to rely on the family 
physician for help until such time as the 
Administration can establish an office here 
or clear the cases through Boston. 


NEED SIX OFFICES 


All that is meeded for an office in Spring- 
field is a suite of about six offices, where a 
director, a vocational training officer, a med- 
ical staff officer, and two or three clerks could 
serve the returning servicemen. A few desks, 
chairs, typewriters, and filing cabinets are all 
the equipment necessary at the start, One 
of the rooms would have to be set aside 
for a physical examination room for men 
and another for women in the service. There 
are several Federal agencies in Springfield 
which have equipment which could be re- 
leased to the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the meantime the men can continue 
to pay for their medical advice and medi- 
cines, and until such an Office is established 
they will have to rely on the American 
Legion, American Red Cross, Soldiers’ Relief, 
and the Army and Navy emergency relief 
agencies for assistance that will all be avail- 
able at one headquarters when and if an 
Office is opened in Springfield. 

The Springfield office could serve the en- 
tire western Massachusetts area as it did 
after the First World War in the opinion of 
Legionnaires. 


“Dr. New Deal” and “Dr. My Deal” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a recené editorial 
from the Port Jervis Union-Gazette, Port 
Jervis, N. Y., one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers in my district. The owner 
and editor, Mr. Fred D. Salmon, is a 
leading citizen of Orange County, and his 
editorial policy reflects the sentiment of 
the people of that section of the State. 

This editorial is well worth reading, as 
it contains political observations that 
should be seriously considered by the 
American people as we approach the 
Presidential primaries. 

The editorial follows: 

“DR. NEW DEAL” AND “DR. MY DEAL” 

There doesn’t seem to be much left for the 
American citizen to do about primary and 
election this year—or anytime, maybe. With 
“Dr. New Deal” (would-be “Dr. Win-the- 
War”) already boomed and boosted and de- 
manding a fourth term, and the one-man 
party of “Dr. My Deal” Willkie carpetbagging 
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the country for votes for the nomination of 
what was the Republican Party, we fail to see 
any reason for anyone really going to the 
primary this year. 

If Willkie has his way he will again get the 
nomination for “Dr. New Deal—Win-the- 
War's” office, and Willkie seems determined 
to win or ruin everything for the others. 
Willkie’s only claim cver “Dr. New Deal—Win- 
the-War” so far is that he has no wife to 
gallivant around the country boosting or 
hindering her husband’s work. That ought 
to amount to something now. That is about 
the only thing that is different between the 
two candtdates. 

So with “Dr. N. D.” determined to head his 
ticket, and W. W. determined to head his 
ticket, there goes the Democratic and Re- 
publican contest and 50,000,000 voters have 
no need to go to any polls. 


As to the two candidates—what is the 
difference between them, if any? Willkie was 
Roosevelt's stooge last election. Now it is 
the same, or letting the stooge take over. A 
fine pass we have to consider, for a free 
country. 

All we need is another freedom added to 
the four—freedom from Roosevelt and Will- 
kie. 


Treatment of Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedr-sday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a com- 
munication received from James DeAr- 
mond Golliday Post, No. 6, the American 
Legion, Kokomo, Ind., of which post I 
have the honor to be a member; also a 
clipping transmitted with the letter re- 
lating to the Army’s menu for Japanese 
prisoners held in camps in the United 
States. 

I can readily understand why patriotic, 
red-blooded American citizens seethe in 
anger at recent disclosures of the atroci- 
ties of the Japanese in starving, brutally 
beating, and killing our sons and brothers 
in Japanese prison camps when they 
read of the treatment civilized America 
accords Japanese prisoners. Of course, 
we shall never be guilty of the crimes of 
these barbarous people, and it will not 
help our men to retaliate against Japa- 
nese prisoners. We feel honor bound to 
comply with the Geneva Conference, and, 
I apprehend, will continue to treat the 
Japanese prisoners in accordance with 
international law. However, I sincerely 
hope the time is near at hand when we 
can mete out adequate and just punish- 
ment to the officials of Japan who are 
responsible for these inhuman acts. 
While the American people are rationed 
and in many instances deprived of the 
normal or customary menu in American 
homes, we naturally resent the sumptu- 
ous menus placed before these traitorous 
barbarians. The answer to the Japs is 
not by way of retaliation against pris- 
oners of war but by pursuing relentlessly 
these despicable enemies until they are 
completely subjected and adequately 
punished for their crimes, 
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Koxomo, IND., February 4, 1944 
Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Comrave: Attached to this letter » 
will find a clipping of a United Press n; 
dispatch of January 28. This news rx 
was released the day after the horrib! 
elation of the treatment accorded war ; 
oners by the Japanese Government. 

Under the circumstances we hold that 
treatment of Japanese, held prisoner by 
Army, as outlined in the news story, i 
yond all reason, far beyond the requirem: 
of the Geneva Convention, and certainly 
serve no military purpose. We do not 
vocate brutality in the treatment of pri 
ers, but now that we know what has | 
pened to the heroes of Bataan, we shudd 
read the menu our Army sets before our « 
mies. It is apparent that during the \ 
that the news was withheld from us n 
of our defenders died of brutality and ; 
vation, while are enemies grew fat on su 
tuous viands furnished them by the com: 
of the men who died. 

We wish further to call your attention + 
the fact that in the attached menu ther: 
such items as bacon, butter, sirup, coff: 
beef, and canned tomatoes—all of which a 
rationed. In other words, American citizens 
are being asked for these food items f; 
their own tables in order to feed enemy Ja; 
These same Americans are also buying W 
bonds, and have a horrible fear that some of 
this money is being spent on fresh g: 
fruit, fresh milk, apple pie, oysters, jelly 
and the like, while our Americans (14 fr 
Kokomo) are starving in Jap hands. 

Recently, right here in this district, we 
reliably informed that some German p! 
oners worked in a canning factory. The of 
cials in charge triec to hire a bus to tr 
port these prisoners a distance of 1 mile 

As an American citizen we feel sure t 
you will resent these things. As a fel! 
member of this American Legion post 
feel that you will understand our feelings 
the matter; and as a member of the Milit 
Affairs Committee of tLe national House of 
Representatives, we feel certain you will 
something about it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES DEARMOND GOLLIDAY Post, No. 6 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


UNITED STATES PRISON CAMPS GIVE JAPS CHOICE 
FROM THIS MENU 

WASHINGTON, January 28.—The Arn 
master menu for today, typical of the qu 
tity of food available to Japanese prison« 
in United States camps, follows: 

Breakfast: Fresh grapefruit, whole wh« 
cereal, fresh milk, hot cakes, bacon, t 
butter, sirup, coffee. 

Dinner: Beef stew, leafy greens, carrot 
raisin salad, biscuits, butter, apple pie, coffe 
Supper: Corn chowder, scalloped oyste: 
fried fish, oven-brown potatoes, tomatc¢ 

bread, butter, jelly roll, coffee. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. MURPHY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE 
orD, I include the following radio ad 
dress recently delivered by the gentlema: 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WRIGHTi: 














Since I am going to talk about food sub- 
iies and their use in keeping down the 
*h cost of living, perhaps I had better ex- 
ain just what subsidies are. 
Due to the war, farmers have been burdened 
with increasing costs and hardships in pro- 
icing foods. There has been a shortage of 
rm machinery. Farm labor has been drawn 
the war plants in the nearby cities and 
hat has remained on the farm commands 
cher wages. At the same time it has been 
necessary, in spite of these adverse condi- 
ns, to produce more food than ever be- 
re—to take care of our armed forces who 
sume more than civilians, for lend-lease 
ur allies and fot our own civilian con- 
nption. The farmers of the country have 
this challenge—in 1943 our farm pro- 
tion was 7 percent greater than ever be- 
in our history and 21 percent higher 
at the start of the war. It was the 
Government's policy to stimulate this pro- 
iction by financial incentive to the farmer. 

In order to achieve this result, the Govern- 

nt has guaranteed the farmer an adequate 

e for his crops. This is called a support 
rice. At the same time, by means of the 
e Control Act, Congress directed the Pres- 

nt to stabilize prices and wages. If the 
1usually high costs of producing foods were 
sed on to the consumer, at a time of 
ircity of food for civilian consumption, 
ices could not be held down. They would 
constantly as indeed they did in the last 
war. The cost of living would steadily in- 
crease. At this point, in order to control 
rices, the Government again stepped in 

i in certain necessary commodities paid 

the farmers a portion of this increased cost 

food production. These payments, com- 
nly called’ subsidies, are paid at the source. 
They are paid to the farmer in most cases. 
Consequently, by the time the product 
ches the table of the consumer after hav- 
ing passed through the hands of various dis- 
butors and middlemen who have added 
ieir mark-up, much more money is actually 
saved than the amount of subsidy which is 

iid. This program has been in effect for 

me time. Its enemies now wish to discon- 
tinue it. 

Let us see what would happen if the use 
of subsidies were forbidden by Congress. If 
prices increase, demands for increased wages 
will follow immediately. Wages are tied to 
prices—one cannot rise without the other. 
If food prices increase and an increase in 
wages be refused, production of essential war 
equipment will be impaired. An increase in 
wages will in turn cause a further increase 
in prices and the dizzy spiral of inflation 
begins. Obviously we cannot discontinue 
support prices to the farmer and still produce 
the food we need. But unless subsidies are 
used the consumer must pay the bill. 

If prices and wages increase the value of 

e dollar shrinks. The War bonds in the 
hands of the public will be paid off in de- 
preciated dollars The cost of the war, and 
remember the Government is the biggest 
customer today, will increase by billions of 
dollars. The allotments to soldiers’ depend- 
ents, the value of insurance policies and an- 

ities will steadily depreciate in purchasing 
power. 

It is well to remember that the war pros- 
perity felt by many people is not equally 
spread throughout our entire population. 
Approximately 25,000,000 workers have less 
purchasing power, less real wages, than they 
hed 4 years ago. These include those known 
white-collar workers and among others 
certain service, Government, and public 
utility employees. In addition to this is that 
group of people of fixed income numbering 
over 8,000,000 and including those receiving 
public assistance allotments, railroad retire- 
nent, veterans’ and civil-service pensions. 
There are in all, then, 33,000,000 people who 
are less able to meet living expenses than in 
August 1939. An increase in the living costs 
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of this group would be unfair and, 
cases, unbearable. 

This problem should not be treated by the 
public as a political issue. The recent divi- 
sion in the House of Representatives approxi- 
mately along party lines when the program 
was last voted upon has, I believe, given the 
public a misleading impression. Noted col- 
umnists, including such students as Walter 
Lippmann and Raymond Clapper, whose 
tragic death so recently shocked us, and who 
are in no sense politicians, have endorsed the 
use of subsidies. Neither is the subsidy pro- 
gram for the exclusive benefit of members of 
the labor unions as has been charged. The 
prevention of inflation is the job of unorgan- 
ized workers as well, of businessmen, of farm- 
ers, of all Americaz.s. Several of the farm 
groups have been short-sighted in their oppo- 
sition. I would like to remind them that in 
the deflation which followed the last war some 
farm prices dropped 80 percent and al] farm 
prices seriously declined. The same thing 
will undoubtedly occur after this war if in- 
flation is not checked. 

What are the arguments against subsidies 
if their continuation appears to be so im- 
perative? I believe that much of it can be 
ascribed to the hostility of certain groups to 
labor organizations. Organized labor has 
fought vigorously for subsidies and perhaps 
some people wish to spite them by resisting 
their demands, but these people are short- 
sighted, for in attempting to strike at labor 
they are hurting their own economic position. 
Again, some point to the greatly increased na- 
tional income, stating that people are making 
sufficient money to pay their own food bill. I 
have pointed out that this increase in in- 
come, although great, is not evenly spread. 
Some people are now less able to pay their 
food bill. Also that inflation cannot be 
checked once it is permitted to occur. With 
plentiful dollars and scarce food one price 
increase will follow another. Some of the 
opposition to subsidies may be political. 
With no desire to criticize the motives of my 
colleagues, I recognize that it is the natural 
tendency of a minority political party to be 
suspicious of the motives and the programs of 
the majority. This tendency is responsible 
for the partisanship shown, not only in the 
present Congress but commonly throughout 
our national history. 

Then, also, I am afraid there are some peo- 
ple in the country who would not mind seeing 
a little inflation because they feel that they 
would gain an immediate profit. I remind 
these people that the price of this immediate 
profit may well be the wrecking of our econ- 
omy and their own future hardship, together 
with that of all the rest of us. 

It is charged that subsidies are un-Ameri- 
can—that they are a step in a growing tend- 
ency toward state socialism and government 
participation in business. We are too prone 
to condemn as un-American anything which 
for one reason or another we happen to dis- 
like. But this again is no new tendency. 
The followers of Jefferson and Hamilton had 
widely divergent ideas about what was Amer- 
ican and un-American and expressed them- 
selves with a forcefulness and even a rancor 
which would surprise many critics of our 
present political scene. But are food sub- 
sidies un-American and contrary to our tra- 
dition? Subsidies have been employed for 
various purposes ever since our Government 
existed. One of the first measures passed 
by the First Congress under the Constitution 
was a bill to protect infant manufactures 
When the railroads were being projected 
across our wide plains and the West was 
being built up, the Government as well as 
the States subsidized them extravagantly. 
We are paying subsidies for petroleum for the 
people of New England due to the destruc- 
tion of our coastwise trade by submarines. 
We are paying subsidies for the production of 
copper. Our war plants, constructed with 
Government money which will certainly be 
written off in part, amount to subsidies. No 
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one objects to these, they are necessary for 
the winning of the war. But, the critics con- 
tinue, these last are producer subsidies. We 
do not oppose producer subsidies, which in- 
crease production but we object to subsidiz- 
ing the consumer. Let us examine this argu- 
ment. To the extent that the Government 
pays a portion of the abnormal costs of agri- 
culture which result from the war, to the 
extent that it asks the farmer to plant soy- 
beans and peanuts where formerly he had 
planted cotton or tobacco, to the extent that 
it asks him to utilize his marginal land which 
is more expensive to farm, to this extent cer- 
tainly subsidies of which we speak are pro- 
ducer’s subsidies—they aid in production 
and there is no more reason why the con- 
sumer should be asked to pay these unusually 
expensive food prices than there is why the 
home owner of New England should be asked 
to pay the high cost of fuel-oil transportation 

the continent But there is another 
argument which I believe is even more cogent 
Is it not worthy objective to 
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can avoid the payment of higher wages which 
go into the ultimate cost of the war material 
produced industrial plants? Is it 
valid objective to maintain the value in pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar? If 
can be used to protect manufac- 
| turers, to encourage the construction of rail- 
ways and for other completely worthy ob- 
jectives, why is it so immoral to employ them 
as a weapon against inflation? 
Now for the bogeyman of stat 
which is so often brought up to 
I personally do not believe in Government 
participation in business to any greater ex- 
tent than is necessary to accomplish a result 
which could not be accomplished otherwise, 
and a result which is of prime importance to 
| the health of our economy. Public works, if 
necessary to relieve widespread distress, Gov- 
ernment direction of indust if necessary in 
total war, yes; but private initiative should 
be the rule and control the exception part 
ularly in normal times. Our beloved Speak- 
er, Sam RAYBURN, said the other day that we 
should not talk so much about state social- 
ism. He said we can never have state social- 
ism in this country unless the voters so decide 
at the polls, and I for one do not know man} 
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Americans who want any part of state 
socialism. 

Just a few figures before I close. Steel 
prices rose in the last war 695 percent; in this 
war not one dollar. Pig iron 304 percent— 
only 14 percent in this war; coal 695 percent 


21.5 percent in this war. And to the house- 
wives living the price of your food, 
shelter, and clothing rose 59.7 percent in 51 
months the war where in this war, 
} after a like period, they have risen only 2 
percent. In the last war had no price 
control, and we cannot have price control 
without food subsidies unless the difference 
is taken away from the farmer 
This is matter of great national 
|} tance to the farmers, workers, employers, 
} consumers, to Democrats and Republica: 
| alike. I hope that we are not so foolhardy as 
to tear down the only dike that holds back 
| the flood of inflation. 
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Colored Troops in Combat Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HCN. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herewith a letter, 
dated February 1, 1944, to the Honorable 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, in 
regard to the use of colored troops in 
combat units on the battlefields of 
Europe and of Asia, and an acknowl- 
edgment from John W. Martin, ad- 
ministrative assistant, to the effect that 
the Secretary of War has directed that a 
comprehensive report on this subject be 
made to him and that the information 
requested will be submitted to me at that 
time. In view of the fact that both these 
letters are self-explanatory, I am in- 
serting them in the Recorp without 
further comment. 

When I have all the data I will submit 
it to the Congress with my own com- 
ments and cbservations. 

As one who served with colored com- 
bat troops in the last war, I am vitally 
interested in knowing the exact situation 
in regard to the use of colored soldiers 
in combat units. In the last war the 
Three Hundred and Sixty-ninth Colored 
Infantry, formerly the Fifteenth New 
York National Guard, in which I served 
as an officer, was on front-line combat 
duty within a year after war was de- 
clared. 

I am also particularly interested to 
know whether my amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, providing that 
there should be no discrimination in 
the training of colored soldiers in all 
branches of the service, including Air, 
Tank, Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, and 
all combat units, has been adhered to by 
the War Department. 

The letters follow: 


HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1944. 
Hon. Henry L, STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SecRETARY: I am informed that 
several Negro tank destroyer units, which 
underwent training for several months at 
Camp Hood, Tex., have been broken up and 
the enlisted personnel transferred to quarter- 
master truck companies, May I be advised 
whether this information is correct? 

If this were the first report of this kind 
which had come to my attention I would not 
burden you with this inquiry. But there 
have been others. I have also been informed 
that a large number of enlisted men, who 
were members of the Nine Hundred and 
Thirty-first Field Artillery at Camp Forrest, 
Tenn., were transferred to quartermaster 
service organizations under orders dated 
August 26, 1943, and signed by the command. 
ing general, Army Ground Forces. Originally 
this organization was the Eighth Illinois Na- 
tional Guard Regiment. It fought in France 
in World War No, 1 as the Three Hundred and 
Seventieth Infantry. After it was brought 
back into the Federal service it was redesig- 
nated the One Hundred and Eighty-fourth 
Field Artillery and later reorganized as the 
Nine Hundred and Thirty-first Field Artillery. 
More recently the Negro press carried an ar- 
ticle sent from an advance Pacific base by 
Fletcher P. Martin, an accredited war cor- 
respondent for the Negro Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in which he stated as follows: 

“The crack Twenty-fourth Infantry Regi- 
ment, fully equipped anc prepared for any 
eventuality, is performing service duties at 
docks and supply dumps while awaiting pos- 
sible assignment to combat. * * * Twen- 
ty-one months have passed since this outfit 
embarked from California for the south Pae 
ame) * 9: 4 

To say the least, the training of Negro per- 
sonnel as combat units for months and the 
breaking up of those units and the trans- 
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ferring of that personnel to service units is 
demoralizing to Negro soldiers and to Negro 
people generally and a waste of taxpayers’ 
money, 

I am aware of the fact that military ne- 
cessity must control the assignment of per- 
sonnel in the Army, but if the planning of 
the General Staff were adequate such actions 
would not be necessary. In the circum- 
stances, however, I am still wondering 
whether there is not a deliberate plan to 
keep Negro soldiers out of actual combat. 
As far as I am informed, the only Negro 
units which have actually engaged in com- 
bat in this war are the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and a few antiaircraft units. The 
record of Negro troops in all of the wars in 
which this country has engaged (and in 
which they have participated as fighting sol- 
diers) does not justify their being relegated 
now to the ranks of labor battalions only. 

Finally, may I invite your attention to the 
amendment to the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, which I offered and which 
the Congress approved. That amendment 
provides: 

“That in the selection and training of men 
under this act, and in the interpretation 
and execution of this act, there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of race or color.” 

That amendment contemplated that Negro 
inductees would receive the same training 
and perform the same services as all other 
inductees. If Negro soldiers are being trained 
as combat troops but denied service as such, 
such discrimination appears to be a viola- 
tion of my amendment. 

May I be fully advised of the facts respect- 
ing the breaking up of Negro combat organi- 
zations and the transfer of their personnel 
to service units? 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FIsH. 
Fepsruary 5, 1944. 
Hon. HAMILTON FIsH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FisH: As an acknowledgment of 
your letter of February 1 inquiring as to the 
Army’s plan for the use of Negro troops, the 
Secretary of War has asked me to advise you 
that he has directed a careful study of the 
matter and has requested that a compre- 
hensive report on the subject be made to him. 
At that time, Mr. Stimson plans to commu- 
nicate with you further. 

Your interest in the matter is appreciated, 
and I assure you that a further reply will 
be made at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant, 


Pipe Line in Mediterranean Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an Associated Press dispatch 
entitled “Ibn Saud Expected to O. K. 
Oil Line,” dated Cairo, February 7, 
1944, with reference to the pipe line in 
the Mediterranean area to which refer- 
ence has been made in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Isn Saup Expsectep To O. K. Om Lrns—Orr, 
CIALS AT CAIRO BELIEVE RULER Favors D: 
WitH UNITED STATES 


Carro, February 7.—Strong indications ¢) 
Ibn Saud, ruler of Saudi Arabia, will app: 
the proposal to lay an oil pipe line from : 
Persian Gulf to the eastern Mediterran 
came from Saudi Arabian officials in Cc 
today. 

A member of that country’s legation s 
the King had been aware of negotiations 
the United States for several months, ; 
probably would give his consent, provided 
suitable returns were made in the form 
goods for development of the country. 

1,250-MILE LINE PLANNED 

A legation official said the deal, if 
summated, would make Saudi Arabia 
of the biggest oil-producing countries in ; 
world. 

(Secretary Ickes has announced that the 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation plans + 
build a 1,250-mile pipe line in Arabia under 
an agreement with the Arabian-Ameri 
Oil Co. and the Gulf Exploration Co. to re 
Arabian and Kuwait oil reserves. The 
is estimated at from $130,000,000 to $16 
000,000. Senator Moore (Republican, Ok 
homa) declared Monday the constru 
plan was a treaty which needs approval of 
Congress.) 

Both officials and oil men in the Mic 
East professed a lack of knowledge of cet 
of the proposal, including size of the pipe 
line or location of its Mediterranean outlet 
which presumably would be Alexandria. 

SIX-MONTH JOB, VIEW 

Expert opinion was expressed that the line 
could be completed in 6 months if it wer 
the subject of an all-out effort. This wo. 
require a big quantity of special desert equi; 
ment as the line would cross an area seld 
traversed by man. Most of the route is c 
ered by soft, shifting sand, requiring sp< 
vehicles with huge soft tires. 

Only one oil field now is working in east 
ern Arabia, but drilling has been done 
another, and a third discovered. The th 
fields are hundreds of miles apart along t! 
Persian Gulf. 

Lack of transportation is the present <i 
ficulty, but a pipe line would place Sai 
Arabian oil on an excellent competitive | 
in post-war Europe. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re 
orD, I am submitting herewith a tran 
script of the remarks of Mr. Joe C. Jack- 
son before the Bristow Round Table. 
Mr. Jackson is an outstanding citize: 
and a man of unusual ability, as his com 
mentary on this subject reflects. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bristow Round Tab! 
is a community club organized for the 
purpose of holding forum discussions on 
issues of current public importance. It 
is a splendid organization and is carry- 
ing on a program that any town in 
America would do well to adopt. The 
Bristow Round Table is a splendid thing. 
It is good for Bristow and its citizens, 
and it is an asset to the Nation. 
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The address follows: 

Gentlemen, the question for discussion is: 
I lved, that the Government should sub- 
sidize the production of basic articles of food 

the purpese of controlling prices.” 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
nding, there are one or two terms that we 
the affirmative would like to define. By 





term “subsidy,” we mean a direct cash 
yment to the producers of fcod high 
ugh to stimulate the production of food 


at the same time enabling us to main- 
n ceiling prices, thus correcting a danger- 
is trend toward inflation and protecting 
llions of consumers who cannot afford to 

more for the food they consume. 

By the term “price control,” we simply 
to prevent the retail prices of food 
m increasing by means of adequate ceiling 
es 
are not debating this evening as to 
subsidies are good or bad in general 
theory. Just as a physician does not 
as to whether narcotics are good or 
general or in theory. He merely de- 
des as to whether to give narcotics to a 
irticular patient, at a particular time, for a 
urticular reason. And so it is relative to 
the discussion of subsidies this evening. 

This is not a question of what we should 

ve done 2 or 3 years ago. It’s not a ques- 
ion of whether wage increases to labor were 
justified or not. It’s not a question of 
whether subsidies are un-American or not. 
It’s not a question of whether subsidies set 
a dangerous precedent or not. And it is not 

question of whether price controls have 
effective or not. Such arguments are 
immaterial, and, when used, serve only to 
becloud the main issue before us 

The question before us is simply this: 
What is the best program to meet the emer- 
gency as we face it now? 

Speculation and debate as to the errors 
and mistakes that got us into this emergency 
iy tend to Keep us out of future predica- 
ments, but such speculation and debate will 
not solve the problem we face now. 

The situation is like a man in a rowboat, 
in a swift stream headed for a waterfall, 
when all he has to counter the drift are his 

ars. He cannot refuse to oar because he 
made a mistake in not bringing along an 
outboard motor. He cannot refuse to oar be- 
cause it’s against his principles to oar, or 
because it might set a dangerous precedent 
to oar. No; if he takes such attitudes, he is 
going over the waterfall. 

Today, we are in a stream—a stream made 
swift by war. Our whole economic system is 
out of time. War has loosed the floodwaters 
upon us. The laws of supply and demand are 
out of balance. All we have to counter the 
drift—to balance the laws of supply and de- 
mand—are our oars, or subsidies. It hke- 
hooves us to make the best possible use of 
them. Circumstances alter cases. The pro- 
gram of peace—or a program of following the 
laws of supply and demand—will not neces- 
sarily work during times of war. Sometimes 
it is necessary to use the only tools at hand, 
whether we like them or not. 

For a few minutes, let us lay our prejudices 
asid Let us forget whether grandfather 
was a Democrat or a Republican. Let us ap- 
proach the problem with an open mind. Let 
us State the facts in the case. Let us sub- 
Sstantiate the facts. And let us draw the 
best, most logical conclusions possible from 
them, 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, America today faces a drastic food 
shortage in 21 basic articles of food. We are 
told that unless we increase the supply of 
these foods immediately, or in the near fu- 
ture, we are not going to have enough for 
our civilian population and our armed forces, 
much less for our allies whom we are supply- 
ing through lend-lease. This contention is 
substantiated by the National Farmers 
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Union, the National Consumers’ League, 
various other sources of facts 

According to certain dairy publications, 
dairy herds are being slaughtered. Hundreds 
of dairymen are going out The 
same thing can be said of ranches, poultry- 
men, and other such producers 

Yes; we face a threatened food shortage, 
occasioned largely by the fact that thousands 
of farmers have left the farm and have {5 
into defense industries. This is a fact 
not a scare argument As a fact, the only 
thing debatable about it are the conclusi 
we might draw from it 

Along with the problem of increasing the 
supply of food, there is the attendant problem 
of preventing retail prices of food from in- 
creasing. This problem is posed because 
there are millions of consumers who cannot 
afford tc pay more for the food they consume. 

According to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, general living costs have increased 
during the past 3 or 4 years more than 23 
percent. This contention is substantiated by 
the National Consumers’ League and the 
National Farmers’ Union. It is also substan- 
tiated by common knowledge. These same 
sources tell us that the prices of many foods 
during this same period have increased more 
than 50 percent. 

According to reliable sources, there are be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 15,000,000 heads of fami- 
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lies in America, with more than 23,000,000 
dependents, whose money income has in- 
creased little since 1939; 85 percent of the 
workers in America, after taxes are paid 


receive far less than this. Only 18,500,000 of 
our 44,000,000 or 45,000,000 workers are any 
better off today, financially, than they were 
in 1939. Four million of our 14,000,000 or 
13,000,000 industrial workers receive a weekly 
wage of $30 or less. For proof of this, consult 
any book of facts such as the Statistical 
Abstract or the World Almanac 

Thus, the conclusion is clear. Living costs 
have increased drastically. The money in- 
come of millions of consumers has increased 
little since 1939 

Therefore, the real income of millions of 
consumers is far less than it was in 1939 
These people cannot afford to pay more for 
the food they consume. A general increase 
in prices, to them, would be disastrous 

In this group we have our nondefense 
workers, our retail clerks, our school teach- 
ers, Civil-service workers, college professors 
old-age pensioners, people living off savings 
accounts, dependents of service men and 
women, and so on. These pecple tied 
down. They do not rise and fall ] 
economy 

There are only two ways to increase 








the 





supply of food. We can say to the farmer 
that we are removing ceiling prices. We can 
direct him to go to the market and get his 


increase there We can direct the dairy 

farmer to charge a |! price for milk, 

butter, and other dairy products In a short 
« 


igher 


while, we will have an ample supply of 
dairy products. The same conclusions can be 
reached relative to the other foods where 
there is a shortage. But such a program 
will drastically increase the retail price to 


the consumer 

According to Time magazine, the produc- 
tion price of food, the price the farmer gets 
represents only 7 percent of the retail price. 
Thus, if we the farmer an increase on 
the market high enough to stimulate produc- 
tion, think of what will happen to the retail 
price by the time that increase is pyramided 


give 


all the way through the price structure. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources, if you give the 
farmer $1 on the market, it will represent 


an increase of more than $5 in 
cost of living 
The facts before us clearly show, clearly 
indicate, that the consumer cannot afford 
to pay more for the food he consumes 
However, for sake of argument, let us as- 
sume he could afford to pay more, For sake 


the over-all 








of argument, let us sup} * the consumer 
does have more money today than he has 
ever had before. 

It would still be undesirable t rease 
the cost of food becau itoa 
dangerous inflation of the An in- 
crease to the farmer high t u- 
late added production in 
crease living costs by mor 000,000 
An increase of 7 percent t he V 
will jump living costs almost ately 





by %5,500,000,000 
These figures are 


are also substantiated by other reliable 
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ther increases in the cost < ivi 

on around the vicious cycle of inflatio1 It 
would not be long until the whole country 
would be flooded with baloney dollars, and 


ycu know that Id 


as wella 


What would inflation mean? It would 
mean that the War bonds we have purchased 
would be worthless. It would mean insur- 
ance policies would be ruined It would 
mean millions of consumers on stable in- 
comes would be wiped out And it would 
mean that those who might benefit from it 
temporarily would be destroyed by the defla- 


tion that always follows. No right-thinking 
man can uphold inflation. To speak of con 
trolling it is wishful thinking, for it’s just 
like an avalanche. Once it is loosed, the 
stopping it 

Price increases would n¢ only be di 
trous to the general consumer but they would 
also be disastrous to the American f: 
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whom such increases designed to aid, 
because he is also a consun The Ameri- 
can farmer purchases annually more than 
$2,500,000,000 worth of processed foods. Since 
the production price represents only 7 per- 


cent of the 
farmer might 
more than 
in the retail price of foods and other 
purchase, thus necessitating hi 


prices and 
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tion spiral James G. Pattin, president of 
the National Farmers’ Union, says that 2,000.- 
000 operators will be wiped out 
if inflation comes by the deflation that - 
ways follows 
how are we r et ipply 
of » The only we by a judicious 
use of subsidie Let us say to tl e! n 
f er that we e ret ! et prices 
but we are ps ng | a < } dy t 
support prices |} enou t t e the 
production of f - 2 I er we can 
i I e the upply of Vi cal I 
the re pri 's of food from crea 
In no other way can the problem be met 
We challenge our f ds « t n e to 
show us any other pr m that will meet 
the need—any r } n that will « ) 
us to stimulate produc 1 mail : 
tail ceiling prices 
But. you say, what will this program < 
and who pays for it? According to the O. P 
“— 000.000 Oth 
#1.500.000 000 BY 
ing it directly to the 
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anyway in order to meett ir as ° 
al expenditure or ed by in 
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Isn't it better to put the grease on the 
axle than it is to pour it all over the vehicle? 
Isn't it better, by a judicious use of subsidies, 
to stimulate the production of certain ar- 
ticles of food than it is to increase all prices 
just to stimulate the production of those 
same articles of food? Do we have to loose 
the floodgates just to get a few buckets of 
water? 

We must increase production. We must 
prevent retail prices from increasing. The 
only way to meet the problem is by a program 
of subsidies. We cannot depend on the laws 
of supply and demand. We cannot trust to 
the drift of the current in a flooded stream. 


Looking Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
written by me which appeared in Ameri- 
can Highways for January 1944: 

LOOKING FORWARD 


(By Hon. J. W. Rostnson, Utah, chairman, 
House Committee on Roads, U. S. Con- 
gress ) 

For the past 2 years, the world has been in 
a life-and-death struggle that will determine 
what nations and what ideologies shall sur- 
vive. All industries as well as all human 
relationships have suffered a severe shock. 
Many industries have been completely de- 
stroyed and most of those which were not 
have been forced to undergo drastic and se- 
vere changes. 

Our highway system, fortunately, has not 
been completely put out of commission, be- 
cause by its very nature it could not be. 
But it has been forced to withstand a severe 
shock. Largely due, however, to the hard 
work, courage, foresight, determination, and 
cooperation of the highway officials, our 
American highway system has withstood the 
war shock. 

After 2 years of war, you as highway plan- 
ners and builders are completing your plans 
to attack with determination the highway 
problems of tomorrow, and to do even bigger 
and better things in the development of the 
highways of the future than has been done 
for the highways of the past. 

As chairman of the Public Roads Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, I wish to 
compliment this organization on the results 
that it has achieved during the trying days 
since Japan's dastardly attack on us at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Although ordinary construction and main- 
tenance work on public roads has been sus- 
pended during the war, the strategic war 
roads have not been neglected. More than 
7,000 miles of access roads and other war- 
time highways have been completed at a 
total cost of $270,000,000, including $190,- 
000,000 of Federalfunds. Another 6,000 miles 
have been improved and a considerable mile- 
age now is under construction at an esti- 
mated total cost of $317,000,000, of which 
$265,000,000 are Federal funds. This emer- 
gency construction covers a number of spe- 
cial projects outside of the United States, 
such as the Alaskan Highway. 

I think all Members of Congress fully ap- 
preciate the tremendous handicaps that you 
have been under in carrying out your war 


construction prcogram—handicaps made 
heavier by the interference of bureaus. And 
I know you all feel, as I do, that a great deal 
of the interference and red tape by the Fed- 
eral Government was wholly unnecessary; 
and that it did a great deal to impede the 
progress of your road program. But I want 
to particularly compliment the officials of the 
Public Roads Administration, for their un- 
tiring efforts and cooperation in seeking to 
overcome these difficulties and to relieve the 
bottlenecks which were created by these bu- 
reaus. However, you have not been discour- 
aged. You, like the rest of us, fully appre- 
ciate the fact that we are in a desperate war 
and that everything must yield to the pres- 
sure of the war effort. You know, as I know, 
that the problem before you, as well as the 
rest of the American people, is the winning 
of the war, and this must be done at all costs 
and with all speed. Therefore, where the 
road program has not contributed directly 
to this end, it should be, as it has been, de- 
layed until after the termination of the 
conflict. 

Besides the construction work that you 
have carried on, it has been your responsi- 
bility to look into the future and to visualize 
accurately conditions as they actually exist 
when the war is won and this country is at 
peace. 

If you look carefully at that picture, you 
will conclude that your part in the post-war 
program is possibly the most important part 
that is to be played in the great drama of 
reconstruction after the war. If you men 
see the picture as I see it, you will appreciate 
fully that the responsibility of putting 
1,000,009 men to work, immediately at the 
close of this war, is on your shoulders. 
There is no other organization that I know 
of that can do this job in the public works 
field. This responsibility is yours, and by 
saying “immediately after war,” I want that 
term “immediately” technically and legally 
interpreted by you. No group of highway 
Officials in the history of this Nation has 
ever had such an outstanding opportunity to 
perform a service to humanity as you men 
will have at the termination of this war; 
and no group of highway officials since the 
beginning of this Nation has had so great a 
responsibility as you now have. 

The problem of having 1,000,000 men put to 
work on our highway system, to help pro- 
vide useful employment for soldiers who 
will be released immediately after the war, 
and to lessen the shock that our industrial 
economy will suffer at that time—that prob- 
lem is your problem. 

But when you do this, you have not then 
rendered to your State end your country the 
complete service that is demanded of you in 
your Official capacity as highway builders. It 
is your duty and your responsibility to see 
to it that all the highways that you construct 
are properly located. It is also your duty to 
see to it that every highway that is built by 
you is constructed according to the most 
modern and up-to-date plan of highway con- 
struction. And your State and your Na- 
tional Government, future demands, and it is 
your duty and your responsibility to see to 
it that not one dollar of this money is wasted; 
that the taxpayer receives 100 cents worth of 
value out of every dollar which you spend. 

You men are now charged with great and 
grave war responsibilities, but the future de- 
mands even greater service. With that de- 
mand will come to you the satisfaction that 
in this war effort and in the peace to come, 
you will have done a job that is just as im- 
portant, just as necessary, as the work of our 
soldiers in the first line of defense. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
we are expending $100,000,000 annually on 
highway construction. In prewar years, our 
highest annual expenditure was approxi- 
mately $670,000,000 for the maintenance of 
both roads and city streets. Legislation be- 
fore Congress now contemplates the expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government alone of a 
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billion dollars a year for construction in e; 
of the 3 years beginning immediately aft 
the war. If the required maintenance 


and 


the contributions called for by the Stat, 5 


of $2,000,000,000 to be expended annual): 
of which one and a third billion is ;¢ 
construction, and the rest for maintenancs 
Bear in mind that during the first year aft t 
the war, it will be necessary, if plans outlin, 
by Congress are carried out, for you men in 
this great organization here today to pla: 
and actually carry out for 3 years after the 
immediate termination of this war, fo) 
times as much highway construction e: 
year as has ever been accomplished in a: 
one year in our history. This is a tremend 
problem, but I am confident it will be at 
tacked in the same spirit, with the sar 
determination, with the same cooperation 
as this organization has faced other pre 
lems, and that the same fine job will be done. 

With your aid and your recommendation, 
Congress provided $10,000,000 in the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 for advance engineeri: z 
for plans and surveys for the developm: 
of the strategic military highway network 
and for by-passes and extensions in munici- 
pal areas; and also, at your suggestion an 
with your help, Congress made avail 
$50,000,000 for unobligated balances from 
previous appropriations for Federal highv ; 
This $50,000,000 was set aside last July and 
was to be used for planning of general hig 
way projects. It was my understanding 
the understanding of Congress that t} 
appropriations, plus the money which \y 
to be paid by the States to this special fund 
would be adequate to provide complete c 
struction plans, to write specifications 
to prepare cost estimates, on construction 
contracts totaling at least $2,500,000,000. 

You men who have the responsibility for 
expending this vast sum of money, and who 
have the responsibility for putting 1,000 
men to work immediately after this war; an 
who have the responsibility for helping the 
Nation meet the first shock effect that the 
end of the war will cause our economic sys- 
tem to suffer—you men know that in order 
to accomplish this result, you must |! 
prepared detailed plans and specifications for 
highway construction in your various States 
that can be used the day the armistice is de- 
clared. And you also know that the maxi- 
mum amount of these construction contracts 
that should be ready to be let immediately 
should be in the aggregate approximately 
$2,500,000,000. 

Have you these plans, specifications, and 
construction contracts ready? 

According to the September 30 tabulations 
of the Public Roads Administration, o) 
slightly over half of the 1941 planning a 
priation has reached a programming Stage, 
and hardly more than a third of it has been 
allotted to definite projects. How far these 
projects have progressed in field surveys, con- 
struction drawings and the other necessary 
preliminaries to completion, is now being 
checked. But my guess is that if the war 
were to end before the next construction 
season, hardly a third of the construction 
potential would be in shape to begin. 

I earnestly hope this pessimistic view is 
incorrect. But every available bit of evi- 
dence, based on Public Roads Administration 
studies and tabulations of progress from 
other sources, indicates that planning and 
blueprints under the 1941 program is mov- 
ing very slowly. And completed programs 
are what will count when the war ends 

Under the July authorization of $50,000,- 
000—an act, mind you, which makes no re- 
strictions on type of Federal-aid projects 
eligible under it—only 16 States have even 
received approval for planning as of October 
30, and only $7,700,000 in Federal funds had 
been obligated. 

Thus, for the two Congressional programs, 
only something less than $700,000,000 in pro)- 


yNpro- 
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been approved for pl 
more than a quarter of the 

“nossible under the 1941 
orization by Congress 
These figures were so 
ked the Public Roads Administration to 
to estimate for me, from its field reports 
the over-all picture is at the moment 
gress of all types of State highway 


$100,- 


discouraging 


report shows that about 
in projects have been postponed 
war, and are ready for actual con- 
on the moment war restrictions end. 
the Public Roads Administration esti- 
is that a total of another $400,000,- 
in projects is ready for construction | 
moment 
Public Roads Administration also be- 
hat if all goes well, this $500,000,- 
combined votal will rise to $800,000,000 
next spring—assuming that State 
vay department can find engineers and 
survey parties to overcome the present 
g personnel shortage. 
ntlemen, a half-billion-dollar construc- 
program ready at this moment is dan- 
usly low. An $800,000,.000 program 
next spring is not enough. Each of 
u knows as much as I do about how soon 
is war will end, or how soon we may see 
e defeat of Germany alone, with the re- 
ltant sibility that partial conversion to 
ce may be desirable in this country. 
While I have no intention of hinting that 
h conditions may come about soon— 
I have no basis for such a hint— 
on sense tells us that we should 
wr to be ready in case the war should 
denly end, or Germany should suddenly 
apse, within the next 60 days. Such de- 
pment, you know as well as I, is not out- 
the realm of possibility, even though it 
not now seem probable. 
n the day comes for Nation to 
n canceling some or all of its war con- 
ts, and for some or a large portion of 
men in the armed forces to be released, 
shall be face to face with an enormous 
employment problem. 

I am not an alarmist. Indeed, I 
irmly believe this Nation will enter a period 
f prosperity as soon as we have reconverted 

peace. The war has created a vast pent-up 
lying power, a vast deferred demand for 
cetime goods, and a vast technological] 
brication progress that will, if properly 
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rought together, make the post-war era one 


we will welcome for many reasons. 
no other field will the boom be 
n and to such an extent as in 

highway transportation. 

But we shall go through a period of adjust- 
t, before this boom begins. New auto- 
iles will be rolling out of the factories 

hin 90 days after the war ends—but many 
er industries will not be so fortunate, and 
require longer reconversion periods. 

The critical period will be the first post-war 
ar, before private industry hits its stride 
nd makes heavy demands on labor, equip- 

ment, and materials. 

The hard fact is, gentlemen, that except 
n the highway field, there is no such thing 
n America today as a public-works program 
ready to go. And I regret to state my fear 
that the highway program is not as far ad- 

anced as it should be, in view of the special 

ed for timing construction to start quickly 
fter the war. 

You well know that planning progress has 
been slow, except in a few States. That is 

ne reason why you are urging immediate 
action by Congress on the pending legislation, 
so that you can plot your course with more 
issurance and greater speed. 

I for one will do my utmost for early action 
on H. R. 2426. We in the Roads Committee 
know and sympathize with the acute war- 
time personnel problem that many States 
are suffering. We know that at least in one 
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the field 


Will 


field surv 


private lirms on a large s 

We earnestly hope that such measur 
become more common, if that is 
to overcome personnel shortage 
projects must be completed during 
if work is to start immediately the war 
How to do it is a tough problem in many 
States, but we are depending on you to finda 
way. The slow engineering pr now in 
evidence is a critical matter 

Certainly there is ample and useful needed 
highway work available for planning ) 
much, indeed, that the post-war problem be- 
comes one of selecting only a small portion of 
the total needs, on a basis of giving 
to the most urgent 

On our main highways, the war is building 
up the greatest backlog of construction : 
maintenance work in history. This associa- 
tion itself lists construction needs at over 
$7,000,000.000 on main highways alone. On 
these main roads, the job will be to make 
up lost time 

But we also have 
We must overcome 
the two ends of 


after 


gress 


and 


something else to do 
comparative neglect of 
our highway system—the 
city end and the secondary roads that di- 
rectly serve farms, mines, timberlands, and 
other natural resources 

The pending bill in Congress 
your recommendation, to cope 
two needs. The problems vary 
States, of course—a fact 
bill seeks to recognize 

We have 2,960,000 miles of rural roads. 
recent years a 10-percent Federal-aid 
ondary system has been established. Under 
provisions of H. R. 2426, the permissible Fed- 
eral-aid secondary mileage can be doubled, 
making it a 20-percent system. The pend- 
ing bill would authorize about $300,000,000 
a year in Federal aid for secondary road 
he largest local road program in history 

Adding this 20-percent secondary system 
to the 12-percent primary system, we find 
32 percent of all rural roads would be cov- 
ered by the proposed State-Federal program, 
or a total of nearly a million miles of rural 
roads. Because of the sheer mileage involved, 
this rural program probably will continue to 
receive the larger share of total highway 
expenditures for many years to come 

All this leads to the question of how to pay 

these roads. As we all Know, the main 
source of highway revenue is the highway 
user himself, who according to authorita- 
tive Federal surveys, has more than paid for 
his proper share of the costs of highways in 
years past, in the form of gasoline and license 
fees, and other excise taxes, Iccal, State, and 
national. 

From this we come to the clear conclusion, 
backed by exhaustive data from our own 
highway planning surveys, that it is the 
heavy-traffic routes which alone show a net 
tax-revenue profit. It is the heavy-traffic 
routes which make it possible to build the 
other needed roads that carry lesser traffic. 

In one major particular, therefore, the 
post-war planning program should mark a 
definite change in American highway prog- 
ress. From your own monumental highway 
planning surveys of recent years, you have 
shown the Nation that highway needs are 
changing somewhat, from those of providing 
all-weather communicating lines to those of 
providing transportation lines capable of 
handling large volume of traffic safely and 
efficiently. 

The change is in itself a tribute to the job 
you have done in the earlier stages of high- 
way development. The American highway 
transportation system is maturing, is firmly 
established, and well patronized. 

But the change also clearly indicates that 
the road-building policies which were prac- 
tical in earlier years are not always practical 
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Before we had State highway departments, | United States, who look to you to help tre- 


we had roads. But they were unrelated to 
each other, built to the weird ideas of mis- 
cellaneous local units of governments. They 
did not serve traffic, because traffic knows no 
State or city or county boundary, and must 
be able to roll on without interruption over 
political subdivision lines. 

It was this need for crossing the boundaries 
of local political subdivisions with a State- 
wide road system which brought about the 
creation of State highway departments and 
the Public Roads Administration over a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Largely because you did 
your job well, the automobile has become an 
integral part of the average American's daily 
life 

But simply because it is now a part of our 
daily life, the automobile has become pri- 
marily a short-trip vehicle, and congestion 
has developed in areas of population concen- 
tration. The airplane tomorrow inevitably 
will emphasize and intensify the short-range 
character of highway travel, and post-war 
motor traffic will double in volume, accord- 
ing to every indication, within a decade’ after 
the war. 

Only by ».olving the muddle of traffic con- 
gestion can you guarantee that the motorist, 
who pays in special taxes the cost of our high- 
ways, will continue to find our highways of 
increasing value and service to him. 

I realize well the difficulties which you gen- 
tlemen share with us in the Congress, and 
also with the several agencies, municipal and 
county, within your States, in meeting this 
post-war challenge. 

The job is complex and tough. Not only 
must we bring our secondary and primary 
road systems up to the standards required, 
but we must also manage somehow to elimi- 
nate the traffic bottlenecks blocking the Na- 
tion’s highway circulatory system and stran- 
gling the life out of our cities. 

Tough as this assignment is, the oppor- 
tunity it gives all of us for public service is 
correspondingly larger. We have, as a foun- 
dation for our effort, the wealth of factual 
data which you men yourselves, in coopera- 
tion with the Public Roads Administration, 
have assembled through the highway plan- 
ning surveys. 

The job, then, as I see it, is to use these 
facts, and to apply intelligently and thor- 
oughly in highway planning those techniques 
of modern engineering which have proved 
their effectiveness in solving congestion and 
accident problems. This means designing 
and building new facilities, or modernizing 
existing ones, to make them capable of 
carrying our motor transport efficiently and 
safely. 

Large expenditures will, of course, be in- 
volved. Here again as public officials we face 
heavy responsibilities. These expenditures 
can be made investments that will return 
important dividends to the people of the 
country, by the reduction in losses through 
delay and accident, and by ending wasteful 
and uneconomic spending of funds for piece- 
meal improvements that fail to get results. 
Certainly we must see to it that funds are 
expended wisely, with utmost efficiency, and 
consonant with the need for prudence and 
economy which the future most certainly 
will bring with it. 

The future of highway transportation will 
be secure under such methods of keeping 
pace with motoring needs. And now, of all 
times, is the time to strike a mighty blow at 
diversion of highway revenues to nonhigh- 
Way purposes. General State taxes are bring- 
ing in surplus revenues, whereas the war has 
struck hard at highway revenue sources. It 
is pleasing to note that the battle against 
diversion has progressed well this year, and it 
is to be hoped that the fight will continue 
with increasing success in 1944. 

ican assure yuu that you have sympathetic 
and loyal friends in the Congress of the 





mendously in restoring the Nation to a sound 
economic course after the painful days of 
war give way to a victorious and hard-won 
peace. 

When the war is over, the time for post-war 
planning will be over, and the time for action 
will be upon us. The Congress can help you 
chart your course by making decisions quickly 
on the form the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram will take, when it is resumed after this 
wartime interruption. It is my earnest hope 
that the Congress will be able to make those 
decisions quickly, and that they will be in 
general agreement with the progressive atti- 
tude of this Association. 

But you, and you alone, can acquire the 
land, speed up the making of local and State 
fiscal agreements to supplement the Federal 
funds—and get the program completed on 
the largest scale in highway history. 

Get those projects ready for construction 
bids; use every possible device to overcome 
the personnel shortage, and to overcome 
whatever other obstacles stand in your way. 
Work out joint arrangements with cities 
and counties to use their engineering staffs 
on projects of mutual concern. If you can- 
not get enough engineers for your own staff, 
farm some of the work out to private con- 
sultants. Call on the State and local en- 
gineering societies to help mobilize their 
members. 

Completed projects, and road designs that 
approach ultimate standards—this is the 
stuff out of which post-war progress will be 
made. 

We do not have them in sufficient volume 
yet, and the time left to prepare them may 
be shorter than we dare hope. The situa- 
tion is serious. I am sure you recognize its 
gravity, and will dc your utmost in the com- 
ing weeks to make post-war plannng, in the 
highway field at least, a phrase that has 
meaning in it, and progress in it, and useful 
employment, and an expanding future of 
public service for our State highway depart- 
ments. 


Mecca Killing Stirs Arab Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, apropos 
of the discussion concerning pipe lines, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Reccrp a United Press dispatch 
from Cairo under date of February 6, 
1944. I do so to call attention to the 
stability or lack of stability of govern- 
ments of countries through which the 
pipe line in question may be constructed. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


MECCA KILLING STIRS ARAB ROW 


Catro, February 6.—The Iranian Govern- 
ment has threatened to break off diplomatic 
relations with Saudi Arabia because of the 
recent beheading of an Iranian pilgrim to 
Mecca, Moslem holy city, for assertedly foul- 
ing a sacred carpet in a mosque, a reliable 
source said today. 

Iran was said to have notified King Ibn 
Saud it would sever relations unless adequate 
reparations were made for the summary exe- 
cution of the pilgrim. 


| 
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The beheading, which occurred about a 
month ago, has developed into a major sen- 
has been fanned by spectacular reports in 
the Arabic press. 

The pilgrim, an aged man, became jj] in 
the midst of a religious ceremony in a hot 
and overcrowded mosque after his arduous 
trip to Mecca. Rather than defile the sacreq 
premises, he regurgitated into his robes 
Iranians said. : 


The Symbolic Battle for Monte Cassino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been an admirer of the Anne O'Hare 
McCormick type of journalism which, in 
my opinion, is one of the features of the 
New York Times. Again, today, on the 
editorial page of that newspaper we find 
an article written in her usual excellent 
style. Because I consider the Symbolic 
Battle for Monte Cassino a masterpiece 
of descriptive writing, logical reasoning. 
and wholesome philosophy, I recommend 
it to the consideration of the member- 
ship of the Congress. The article fol- 
lows: 


ABROAD—THE SYMBOLIC BATTLE FOR MONTE 
CASSINO 


(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 


If there are no neutrals in this war, neither 
are there any sanctuaries or places of refuge 
The struggle of states like Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, Turkey and Spain to maintain a pre- 
carious and unnatural balance against pres- 
sures from both sides demonstrates agai: 
and again how impossible it is for any nation 
to be at peace while the combat goes on. 
The so-called neutrals are merely fighting 
another kind of battle to keep out, and the 
only reason they are left teetering on th 
brink is that they are off the main track or 
so small that they could not throw enough 
weight into the scale to change the result. 

The belligerents, on their side, are waging 
another kind of warfare over the neutrals 
sometimes it is effective, sometimes not, but 
it is war, and considering the heavy strain 
and cost of military operations, as they ce- 
velop in Italy, for instance, one might ex- 
pect more satisfaction, less clamor behind the 
lines for “stronger action,” when, as in Sp 
and Argentina, we win rounds in bloodls 
battles. 

Under no circumstances could any great 
power escape a conflict of this magnitude 
To say that Russia and the United Stat 
were dragged in because they were attacked 
is a superficial explanation. At some point 
they were bound to be attacked not only be- 
cause in one way or another they were in 
from the beginning but because this is pre- 
eminently a contest of great powers, 
the most skillful maneuvers for time or im- 
munity could not save nations with a su- 
preme stake in the world from intervening 
in a struggle for the domination of the world 


WAR FOR EVERYONE 


Nor is there any escape for the individual 
wherever he lives and whatever he does 
What makes this war different from all the 
wars of history is that nobody on the earth 
can find refuge from it. Perhaps there are 
places in South America where the battle 











is far away; if so, they are unique, and 
n on that continent the economic effects 
felt everywhere and existence moves to 
» incessant accompaniment of news from 
» war fronts. 
Nowhere else is there even relative im- 
ty. Despite the easy charges of “com- 
ency,” the United States is in a state of 
nervous tension from end to end. No 
is so remote that it can get away from 
No citizen is so uninvolved personally 
t he does not live with a weight upon his 
d and heart. Americans are not in the 
it lines as the Russians and the British 
They cannot be expected to feel terrors 
have to be experienced before they can 
be imagined. 
it in the desert, on the mountains, and 
1e wide plains they are as immersed in 
is in the industrial cities, perhaps more 
ecause there are fewer distractions. It 
in one of the loneliest of ranches, with- 
a human habitation in sight, that an 
man described himself as “hounded by 
business. My boys and my men gone, 
radio talking all day long about the fights 
y're in, bombers circling overhead, a wreck 
the range, the stock sacrified. You can't 
away from this one.” 

You can’t run away anywhere. The battle 
the slopes of Monte Cassino proves it. In 
-war days the searcher for peace thought 
a coral island in the South Seas or an 
ient monastery on an Italian hilltop as 
e ideal place of refuge from the turmoil 
the world. If he had ever been to the 

eat abbey of Mount Cassino, he thought 

t of that, partly because it seemed so safe 
d strong in its own inner peace, a citadel 
it no conqueror would covet, and partly 

because it had always been such a refuge. 

In the darkest period of history, in those 

dim centuries after the Roman Empire fell 
i there was no new civilization to take its 
place, when Europe was a place of war and 
chaos such as it may be again unless it is 
quickly and wisely reorganized, Monte Cas- 
) was the most famous of the monasteries 
which kept the torch of learning burning. 
Founded by St. Benedict in 529, it was a re- 
nowned sanctuary for scholars at a time when 
there were no schools except in the monastic 
enclosures where the monks spent their lives 
transcribing the books that would otherwise 
have been lost to the world. The library and 
chives are packed with the fruits of their 
labors—incunabula, manuscripts and docu- 
ments of an interest and a value beyond 
computation. 


DESTRUCTION OR PEACE 


This war has reached out to the dream 
lls of the South Seas. And Monte Cassino, 
spared through all the warring centuries, has 
not been spared in this conflict. It is strange 
think that American boys are fighting 
what the reporters describe as the bitterest 
battle they have fought in the Mediterranean 
in the streets of the little town of Cassino, 
it the foot of the hill, and on the winding 
road that so many pilgrims have mounted 
to seek peace in one of the world’s havens of 
peace. 

The Americans have strict orders not to 
shell the monastery, which is Vatican terri- 
tory, but the Germans are established on the 
hill and apparently they pay no more at- 
tention to the signs warning that it is neu- 
tral ground than to the Red Cross signs 
marking the hospital tents they bombed 
yesterday at Anzio. 

This is the kind of war it is. What the 
Dark Ages saved, this fire consumes and there 
can be no sanctuary, no island of peace or 
safety for anyone until it is put out. For 





the first time man is confronted with the 
final alternative: He can destroy his world 
or he can fight against all obstacles and dis- 


couragements for a peace system that will 
save it. 
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Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me at Seminole, Okla., Jan- 
uary 7, 1944: 


I rise to voice a word of tribute for the 
soldiers of Bataan. I wish that my thoughts 
could go out to touch the breast of sorrow and 
caress the heart of grief. I wish I had words 
of magic to place in the darkness a sunbeam, 
to plant in the garden a flower. For we 
know that there are mothers in “the room 
with an empty chair.” We know that there 
are fathers whose courage is cloaked in 
prayers—and hearthstones unfired and deso- 
late, left dark by the shadow of death. We 
can feel this moment their nearness, those 
men and their loved ones, too. We can hear 
the muted music and read the pages of their 
souls. We can see at this moment a mother, 
alone in a child’s room. A roOm unchanged 
since daddy went away—the prints of baby 
fingers on the papered wall—toys scattered on 
the floor. The lullaby is hushed. 

They do not rest in Flanders Field where 
poppies grow but here in our hearts are 
planted those poppies that never can die, 
like the beautiful flowers of evening that 
blossom out there in the sky. 

My friends, I salute the men of Bataan. 
It has been 1 year, 8 months, 28 days, and 10 
hours since the bravest army of the world 
staggered and fell with broken sword and 
shattered shield on that dark day when the 
flag of hope and glory went down in blood 
and tears. 

The men of Bataan fought from tree to tree 
from hill to hill. We know and feel the true 
accounts of ready valor and grim courage. 
If one could gather up the tales of bayonets 
crossing, hand to hand combat in the bogs 
and swamps, men who marched into cannon’s 
mouth scorning bombs and machine guns’ 
hell, what vivid and terrible volumes they 
would make. If the ether’s magic could 
yield up the whispered hopes, the muttered 
prayers—or if one could touch the un- 
shed tears held back by the grim courage 
that masked haggard faces he would then 
truly know that around their broken shards 
are spun the greatest events of history 

The angry ocean lashes a Bataan that is 
changed. The jungle sounds, the leap of the 
rabbit, the start of the deer, are there no 
more—only reptiles, the insects, and the 
enemy. 

It has been 1 year, 9 months, and 3 days 
since Corregidor scarred and broken, crum- 
bled in exhaustion and changed from a fort 
toatomb. Its decimated army too exhausted 
from ceaseless battle, too weak from starva- 
tion to rally another attack, lay wounded in 
the caves beneath the battered crumbling 
walls and stacked their arms in the anguish 
of defeat. (Ah, it is a sacred temple. Every 
crumbled stone is a consecrated part of 
freedom’s shrine.) There was the tattered 
remnant, stung by the lash of torture, bat- 
tered by the storms of death they held on. 
Hearts sick with the horror of war clung 
stubbornly to a cause that held no hope but 
death. The Christians in the catacombs were 
no more resolute than they. Facing cruelties 
that chill the heart and make it cold, they too 
knelt in quiet prayer. There were no atheists 
on Corregidor. Valiant youth, suffering un- 
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speakable privations, performi deeds of 
matchless valor, they stood firn Their ex- 
ample steeled the nerve of millio They 
were martyrs, yes—who never knew the fear 


of death 
Shot through the heart by a cowardly 
enemy, Corregidor died as a fort but valiant 


blood marked her stones and c idors and 
sanctified her with glory. From that death 
Corregidor will be resurrected and the glory 


of her yester eve will live in the splendor of 
her morrow 
Corregidor saw not only the stout hearts 


courage 


of men but also the quiet of the 
American woman. The nurse was there 
She touched the brow of agony and held 
the andof pain. When the first rays of sun- 


light kissed the waking world they 
not the dew o:1 the morning but the tears in 
her angelic eyes. Wher the drapes of twi- 
light clothed parts of the world in rest she 
was at her And the moon moving in 
mystic majesty across the parapet of the sky 
in royal robes of stardust saw her kneeling 
by the wounded. The nurse was there, her 
ears attuned to Lear the slightest whispe1 
of pain though it were the voice of a 
trumpet, her gentle hands working in never- 
ending haste, her woman’s heart breaking in 
silent courage admitted only in her quiet 
tears—God bless the nurse and let angels 
and archangels prepare a royal robe for her 

Today the remaining few of the army of 
courage are imprisoned amongst the ruins of 
battle that stand as monuments to their 
eternal glory—wounded and scarred the fear- 
less soldier of that dauntless band awaits the 
triumph cause he served and de- 
fended 

Where once were men at arms stand now 
the camps of prisoners. What joy will herald 
the day when they can return to the peaceful 
walks of our way of life. Home will be their 
paradise. Do you have a loved one there? 
God speed the day that answers my prayer 
that he will return home safe to you 


touched 


task. 


as 


of the 


The bestial treatment, the torment, the 
torture these brave men have endured as 
prisoners will wrack the heart and blanch 


the face of all mankind when the truth is 
known he word Jap will be a synonym for 
hate in the mind of all the world—when 
their atrocities are exposed. Their cruelties 
are a stench to the nostrils of civilization 
No word of mine could describe the bestial, 
cursed, hateful acts of these despicable, evil, 


arrogant beings. No civilized mind could in- 


vent punishment severe enough to atone 
their vile deeds. 

Can you for a moment feel yourself amid 
the silent men holding back their unshed 
tears as they watched the man who faced the 
strafing guns with them on Bataan’s field 


of glory go to organize a return in force? 
Some day that general will return and that 
some day is so near that reasonable hope can 
sight it no He will face the Jap again and 
this time see the terror in their eyes and 
hear the mirth die out of their laughter. 


Write the word Bataan in your hearts. It 
holds deeds that shine like stars above ou: 
shrines. I salute the men of Bataan and 
Corregidor Their leaders were great men 


but so were the rank and file. 

Anxious hope stands on the horizon of 
Philippine desolation. The ear of hope hears 
what might be the strike of lightning, the 
jolt of earthquake, and the clap of thunder, 
but it is more. It is the thunderclap of the 
blockbuster borne on the wings of vengeance. 

The Philippines have never been Ccon- 
quered. The men of Bataan, American and 
Philippine, brother soldiers, the unconquer- 
ables, can now hear the drone of motors, 
motors that tow 10,000 wings, winged hope— 
winged assurance. 

Today's Italy 
row’s Germany 


care for its own 


is but 
and Jap in 


uggestive of tomor- 
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As I stand here in these beloved walls I 
can see a distant shore where radiant joy 
darkened into the midnight of grief, where 
homes once bright with mirth and music 
hold only echoes and are dark with shadows. 
Where hearts once felt warm sunshine and 
feet touched flowers are hearts that are stilled 
forever, to miss the sunbeams and the flowers; 
a@ land where young lads still and lifeless lie, 
wrapped in the folds of our flag; a land in the 
far Pacific where lay a thousand shattered 
rainbows ‘way out at the rainbow’s end. 

The thrilling and pathetic saga of the van- 
quished has touched a soft, sad note to the 
melodies of the southern seas. Never again 
will the roses of the isles bloom and share 
their fragrance with the breeze until the 
crushed power of that heroic people is un- 
chained and free. That day will come, and 
muted music shall burst into song. The land 
will teem with happy workmen singing the 
old-time melodies as they rebuild what van- 
dal hands have wantonly destroyed. 

Among the cemeteries of the isles our 
heroes sleep. Their blood is the red stain 
of honor in the flag of the great Republic. 
It is ours to keep fresh and new the great 
tradition of their deeds. It is ours to en- 
shrine the courage that beckoned the brav- 
est of our brave into the opening grave. 

Remember that the men of Bataan grap- 
pled with the peril and halted its advance. 
Their fearless discharge of duty wrote into 
history a glorious record of service to our 
country. They rewrote their song of hope 
and made it a song of courage. If my heart- 
strings were harp strings I'd play their song 
for them. 


Ballots or Bullets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
entitled “Ballots or Bullets,” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Post under date of 
February 7, 1944: 


BALLOTS OR BULLETS 


The House and Senate will resume this 
week their efforts to extricate themselves 
rom an untenable position on the question 
of soldiers’ votes, which was the result of an 
amorphous fear that budding ambitions of 
politically expedient statesmen would do or 
say something to offend a potential block of 
10,000,000 service votes. 

There are three bills, all the products of 
expedient thinking, before the Congress; the 
Worley bill, which provides Federal ma- 
chinery for collecting votes to be counted 
by State officials; the Eastland-Rankin bill, 
which would leave 48 separate voting laws 
the job of getting in the soldier vote, and 
the Green-Lucas bill, which would limit the 
Federal ballot to States which had not lib- 
eralized their voting laws. 

What seems to have been ignored entirely 
is the bald fact that service men and women 
at the fighting fronts need ballots about as 
much as they need two heads. What the 
fighting forces do need is ammunition. By 
the time elections roll around in September 
primaries there will be approximately 5,000,- 
000 persons of voting age overseas. To 
provide all those who are eligible to vote with 
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a ballot, which will be counted in the next 
national election, is a staggering problem 
of transportation under even the most sim- 
plified plan. Perhaps the troops on the 
fighting fronts will be overjoyed to have the 
privilege of throwing a handful of ballots 
into the faces of Germans and Japs when 
their ammunition runs out because the ship- 
ping space which should have brought bullets 
brings ballots instead. 

Politicians have a horror of laying up hos- 
tility for themselves by doing the wrong 
thing to potential voters, and the much-dis- 
cussed veterans’ vote of the post-war years 
has reducea them to a common state of 
anxiety neurosis. They have visions of 
wrathful veterans coming back when the war 
is over and throwing them out of cushy jobs, 
neck and crop. They see goblins behind ev- 
ery legislative tree. They see the goblin of 
millions of disenfranchised voters in the 
Southern States gaining a voice in the affairs 
of State and Nation. They see the service 
vote reelecting President Roosevelt for a 
fourth term. The frightful possibility that 
the soldier vote will fail to perceive their 
merits from afar and that they will be un- 
horsed in mid-career keep them awake nights. 

Actually, the service people at the fighting 
fronts are not rampaging around demanding 
an intermission in battle so that they can 
vote. They will hold the Congress and all the 
elected leaders of State and Nation respon- 
sible for their acts when the war is over. But, 
what they want now is an uninterrupted flow 
of supplies and equipment to enable them 
to finish up the job and to get home. 

If Members of Congress were aware of how 
little esteemed they are by men at the fronts 
they would be even more alarmed. The few 
Members of Congress who have shown them- 
selves at the fighting fronts got no cheers 
and no plaudits. They did get a cold and 
fishy stare, which bodes no good for them. 

With the home folks, the Members of Con- 
gress can go back to the grass roots and 
sound out sentiment. But the service vote 
can’t be sounded out. It’s the great un- 
known quantity—and it’s driving the Con- 
gress crazy. 


Here in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in its 
current issue, the Saturday Evening Post 
carries an editorial, Where Is All This 
“Chaos”? Read it. 

And the answer is, right here in Wash- 
ington, with headquarters in the White 
House: 

WHERE IS ALL THIS “CHAOS’’? 


Apparently the New Deal public-relations 
artists have done a pretty good job selling us 
on the notion that the country is guilty of 
chaos and confusion. Wherever you turn, 
you hear people talking about lobbyists, spe- 
cial interests, blocs, and pressure groups 
which are supposed to have got things in 
such a mess that even the calm and clear- 
eyed New Dealers are momentarily bothered. 
In his message to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt 
mentioned “disunity at home, bickerings, 
self-seeking partisanship, stoppages of work, 
inflation, business as usual, politics as usual, 
luxury as usual.” The implication, of course, 
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was that the New Deal would have to ch 
all that. 

So we ask, “Where is all this chaos?” T) 
have been strikes and threats of st: 
largely brought about by the insistenc; 
the administration upon messing up the | 
problem and sabotaging every effort of 
gress to resolve it. But what about the 
of the chaos—farm bloc, manufacturers 
so on? Some people have hammered 
table and talked pretty loud about 
rights, as if they had forgotten the is 
being decided by human courage on a s 
of battle fronts. But a good many 
the shouters have a case. The farmers | 
done their best to make it plain that + 
could not operate without labor and 
chinery, and that, if wages were not . 
trolled, farmers would have to get hi 
prices. They have also held out against 
type of subsidy which would put them in 
New Deal’s pocket without having any ma- 
terial effect on the cost of living. May} 
they have pushed their case pretty far, 
we venture to state that, when and if a su 
sidy law is passed, the farmers will accept 
and obey it. Is it chaos to point out «@ 
fects in New Deal proposals, which have not 
been invariably above criticism? 

If it is, then manufacturers are doubtless 
contributing to chaos when they go to Was 
ington to explain that a tax policy wh 
denies them the right to accomulate a re- 
serve for post-war expansion will retard 1 
ability of the war economy to change over t 
peacetime requirements. They are sup; 
to be pests swarming through the lob 
of the Congress if they seek to make 
point that some bugs in the renegotiation 
law stifle rather than stimulate industrial 
production. But is it chaos when the m 
who are supposed to be performing thi: 
dustrial miracle explain that certain 
ministrative practices have effects contrary 
those expected of the law? Is it chaos t 
point out that an O. P. A. ruling makes for 
unneeded scarcity in one product and 
unexpected glut in another? In short, i 
chaos whenever the people who are expected 
to make the bricks complain that they lack 
the necessary straw? 

It has been our observation that, quit 
contrary to the implications in the c! 
theory now so popular, the American hon 
front is doing pretty well. It puts up 
argument, but, on the rare occasions whe: 
the leaders settle something, all part 
accept the result with good grace. Chuck 
headed and arbitrary orders and directive 
are obeyed with very little complaint, and 
admonitions to the effect that nobody 
really fighting the war but the New I 
jobholders are laughed off with surp! 
good nature. In short, if there is anyt! 
to worry about, it is not the outbre 
chaos, but the willingness of the cust 
to trust mother even when she flutters 4 
like a decapitated hen. Most of the < 
is just democracy at work. 


Mr. Speaker, as noted above, in 
message to Congress, the President men- 
tioned “disunity at home, bickeri: 
self-seeking partisanship, stoppages 
work, inflation, business as usual, po!l- 
tics as usual, luxury as usual.” Thi 
President ought to know, for right h 
in Washington, centering in the Whi! 
House, he will find the very things ! 
criticizes. 

His theory and the theory of the pa'- 
ace guard is that all those who disag! 
with him are wrong. Apparently, 
thinks the Executive Mansion is 
fount of all intelligence, all patriot 
Never was a man more mistaken. 








Establishment of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
sh to include the following resolution 
nt me by Mr. A. Pearlstein, secretary- 
asurer of the Local Union, No. 259, 
jewspaper Chauffeurs, Distributors and 
Ipers, Boston, Mass., urging the estab- 
hment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine: 
Whereas newspaper dispatches from Europe 
the documented reports of the State 
artment tell a horrible story of the atroci- 
to which the conquered peoples of Europe 
e been subjected; and 
Whereas it has been reserved for the Jew- 
population of occupied Europe to be 
irked for mass extermination, and the world 


; seen more than 3,000,000 Jews in occupied | 


cpe starved, hunted, gassed, clubbed, and 
chine gunned; and 

Whereas humanity owes it to its own con- | 
to undo, so far as can be undone, | 
inhuman plans of the Nazis and save 

se who still can be saved; and 
Whereas to this end, the Newspaper Distrib- 
utors’ Union, A. F. of L.,calls upon the United 
tions to take immediate steps to rescue | 
>» remaining Jews of occupied Europe. We 
ull upon the United Nations and our own 
intry to provide for them temporary havens. 
We urge that where immigration restrictions 
impede the work of rescue they be temporarily 
and that in our own country quotas 


ience 


ed, 
enlarged where necessary so that those 
*ws who can be saved may have a temporary 
sting place; and 
Whereas the Newspaper Distributors’ Union 
has observed with admiration the reconstruc- 
tion of the Jewish homeland since the Balfour 
declaration recognized the special claim of 
the Jewish people to the soil of Palestine, and | 
s watched with pride the great role played | 
in the upbuilding of Palestine by the forces | 
f organized labor there: Be it | 
Resolved, That our Government and the | 
vernment of Great Britain are urged by the 
' 
| 
| 


o 


vewspaper Distributors’ Union to implement 
fully the Balfour declaration, to reaffirm the 
right of the Jewish people to a national home 

Palestine, and to aid and encourage in 
every way the settlement upon their ancient 
soil of the victims of Nazi persecution. 


Roosevelt's Spirit a Lesson to Wounded 
Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 

Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD an article by 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


David Lawrence entitled “Roosevelt’s 
Spirit Hailed—His Overcoming of Physi- 
cal Handicap Should Be Lesson to 
Wounded Soldiers,” published in the 
Washington Star of December 17, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROOSEVELT’S SPIRIT HAILED—HIS OVERCOMING OF 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP SHOULD BE LESSON 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Just about 20 years ago a young man lay in 
bed wondering whether the ravages of infan- 
tile paralysis would wreck his life. He could 
no longer walk as his fellow men did. He 
could no longer move about among his friends 
and travel as he pleased—he was destined to 
a lifetime of circumscribed activity 

There will be other young men coming back 
from the war soon. They may be dis- 
heartened over their physical handicap—they 
may think their activities will be circum- 
scribed. But they need only look today at 
the example of a man who braved the handi- 
cap and traveled nearly half way around the 
world on a hazardous mission, on planes, on 
ships and in automobiles near the fighting 
zone. He had much to risk—a position of 
great responsibility, namely, the President of 
the United States—but he knew how to meet 
that risk. 

Today President Roosevelt is back in the 
United States. The story of how he traveled 
and where he went will soon be told. For 5 
weeks he has been absent. It has been an- 
nounced that he visited Teheran in Iran, 
and Cairo, and that he went to Italy near the 
battle fronts. The Nazis tried hard to ascer- 
tain his route. They even went to the des- 
perate lengths of issuing a fake report of the 
capture of one of the President’s sons, be- 
lieving that maybe the President would be 
questioned or informed by radio, and that his 
whereabouts would then be detected. 

But the scheme failed. The Nazis are not 
to know at this time anyway just how the 
President went to Europe and the Near East. 
But the American people can know that it 
was a hazardous journey in more senses than 
one. They can know that Mr. Roosevelt was 
warned about the dangers but felt that it was 
his duty to make a supreme effort to meet 
with Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill to accomplish the military co- 
ordination that must bring victory. 

No such trip in the midst of war was made 
in 1917 or 1918 and no such journey by the 
Commander in Chief has been made in all our 
history. It was much more a journey by the 
head of our military and naval forces than 
by the head of our Government because the 
objectives were so predominantly military. 

Those who knew in advance about the trip 
have been genuinely worried. That he would 
be absent from the United States more than 
@ month at a critical time in domestic as 
well as foreign affairs was in itself an argu- 
ment offered by some advisers against the 
making of the journey. There were risks also 
at the places where the President stopped. 

But Mr. Roosevelt does not lack personal 
courage and determination. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there are among us with 
respect to the qualities of Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration at home or the controversies 
that have surrounded him in public office, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Roosevelt sought to 
hold so tightly to his office as to decline to 
risk his life on a long journey by sea and 
by air and by land near the war zones 

The measures taken to protect the Presi- 
dent were far reaching. There was no doubt 
airplane escort if he went aboard a warship 
to transact business such as signing bills, 
for the deck of a warship is American terri- 
tory, and there also was protection whenever 
the air transport took him across thousands 
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of miles in the Mediterranean or the Near 
| East. But if anything had happened while 
the President was aboard a ship, if a torpedo 
| from a plane or submarine had made an effec- 
| tive attack, Franklin Roosevelt couldn't jump 
| into a lifeboat or do those simple things for 
himself in an emergency that a man in full 
physical vigor can do For him the risk 
of a catastrophe was greater because he was 
already disabled 
But though he cannot stand walk ex- 
cept with support, Mr. Roosevelt has never 
yet allowed that fact to impair his determi- 
nation to get about just the same and to 
carry out in the midst of war the responsibil- 
ities of his position as Commander in Chief. 
Those of us who knew him as a young man 
in the 1920's have never forgotten the spirit 
of his fight against his handicap. Somehow 
today as he comes back from overseas, his 
whole trip seems a heroic manifestation of 
that same spirit and resolution plus a readi- 
ness to make the supreme sacrifice for 
| Objective so closely related to the shorteni 
of the war. 
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Tribute to Woodrow Wilson by Martin 
Agronsky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 



















































































Thursday, February 10 (legislative day 



































of Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on the 
twentieth anniversary of the death of 








Woodrow Wilson, February 5, Mr. Martin 
Agronsky, a radio commentator, paid an 
eloquent tribute to the life and character 
of that great man. What Mr. Agronsky 
said in his radio talk might well be read 
by every Senator concerning the prob- 
lems of peace with which Woodrow Wil- 
son labored and for which he died. 

I ask unanimous consent that } 
Agronsky’s remarks be inserted in 
Appendix of the REcorp 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Woodrow Wilson, our President 
war, died 20 years ago today. When he died 
in 1924, 4 years after leaving the White House 
not only his name but his ideals were already 
in eclipse in this country. It was 
fashionable to refer with contempt 

| last 2 years in office—from 1918 to 1920-—to 

| Wilsonian idealism. Powerful and immova- 

| ble opponents in the post-war Congress of 
that time fought Wilson on the floor of the 
Senate and the House in his attempts 
bring this country to a realization and full 
share in her international responsibilitie 
Men like Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
honest and learned prototype of our present- 
day isolationists—proved better and 
powerful politicians than President Wilson. 
They negated all his efforts bring the 
United States to the Council table of the 
League of Nations. The United States ther 
had had a bellyful of both the war and cof 
Europe. Only a small minority in the c 
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try recognized with Wilson that winning 

war was not even half the battle—that win- 

1ing the peace was the important th 

Wilson was a voice in the wildernes Whe 

despite failing health, which th who knew 

him believed came as much from sickness 
| of the heart as from any physical a € 
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he addressed one public warning after an- 
other to his countrymen, no one paid him 
heed. The League of Nations, which owed its 
birth as much to Wilson as to any other 
man of the time, came into being as a result 
of his efforts, but his own countrymen would 
have no part of their President's creation. 
The creation of the League—even though he 
could not lead his own country to join— 
may have compensated Wilson to some ex- 
tent for the disappointments he suffered at 
home. But history shows him as being too 
great and too farsighted a man to have held 
the belief that the League could succeed with- 
out the active participation of the United 
States. In Wilson’s personal paper. and pub- 
lic speeches, both as President and ex-Presi- 
dent when the war ended, anyone can see 
today that Wilson believed deeply that the 
isolationists of his time were betraying the 
soldiers of the last war and their unborn sons 
when they led this country to adopt a policy 
of isolation. In believing this, Wilson showed 
himself a prophet. Like many other prophets, 
he was then without honor in his own coun- 
try. After Wilson's death, the United States 
truly turned its geze inward. There were 
many public scandals in which the unsavory 
records of scores of war profiteers, who had 
been fattening themselves at the public's ex- 
pense were unmasked. Many brilliant and 
not so brilliant books were written in the 
last post-war years which endeavored to show 
that all the talk of idealism and honor and 
right which had led this country with such 
high moral spirit into World War No. 1, were 
just so much baloney. The novelists and 
many of the historians tried to make it crys- 
tal clear that the war had actually been 
fought for the munitions makers, interna- 
tional cartels, big business, and imperialistic 
ideals. The slogan “Make the world safe for 
democracy”’ was held up by many as a laugh- 
ing stock. fany writers worked hard at con- 
vincing the American people that they had 
swallowed Allied propaganda hook, line, and 
sinker; that they had been thoroughly bam- 
boozled and that this country had had no 
business to enter the last war on any Side. 
In short, the last war was thoroughly de- 
bunked. Naturally, the average American, 
remembering the long casualty lists, and the 
broken homes of the last war turned away 
sickened from these revelations. Isolation- 
ism became popular. When Hitler filled the 
Kaiser's abandoned boots, it was pretty tough 
to convince the American people that what 
happened in Europe, or anywhere outside the 
United States, was our busines this time. 
The isolationist trend that Wilson had 
foreseen, along with the failure of the League 
he had done so much to create, brought this 
country and the world to the terrible war 
tragedy of today—that Wilson had also fore- 
seen. Today, even in the midst of the war 
that proved the wisdom of President Wilson’s 
ideas, there are many who still view with 
suspicion the part that America is destined 
to play in the world. There are many more 
who still reject Wilson’s belief that lasting 
peace can only come through whole-hearted 
international collaboration. Today, on the 
twentieth anniversary of Wilson's death, 
Americans might like to remember that 
though Wilson died with his great hopes un- 
fulfilled, he did not die disillusioned. Ray- 
mond Clapper, the great columnist whose 
tragic death is reported today, last Armistice 
Day wrote a moving word picture of that 
Armistice Day in 1923 when Wilson, a dying 
man, came to the door of his home to speak 
his last public words to some loyal friends. 
Though it is still the fashion to be cynical, 
those last words of Wilson still have undying 
meaning. Wilson said: “I have not the least 
anxiety about the triumph of the principles 
I have stood for. I have seen fools resist 
providence before, and I have seen their utter 
destruction, as will come upon these egain-— 
utter destruction and contempt. That we 
shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 
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The Moscow Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Washing- 
ton Star of February 10 by Constantine 
Brown relating to the agreements 
reached at Moscow. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(Constantine Brown) 


Some of the agreements reached at Moscow 
between the American and Soviet Govern- 
ments appear to have been shoved into the 
background. 

At a press conference held soon after his 
return from the conference, Secretary of State 
Hull said emphatically that the Free Ger- 
many Committee established at Moscow last 
August was dead. Mr. Hull added that its 
influence—if it had any—came to an end 
when Foreign Commissar Molotov signed the 
Four Nations declaration. 

There is no question that Mr. Hull was 
convinced that what he was telling the Amer- 
ican people was absolutely correct. 

Those who read the newspapers and listen 
to foreign broadcasts, however, hear that the 
Free Germany Committee, far from being 
dead, is stronger and healthier than ever. It 
has grown in size and is more active than 
when it was created 6 months ago. 

The Soviet Government continues to offer 
it all the necessary facilities for broadcasting 
at least once and sometimes twice a day to 
the peoples in the Reich. Its speakers, rang- 
ing from generals to civilians, urge the Ger- 
man people to overthrow Hitler and not to 
fear any revengeful attitude on the part of 
Russia. 

They inform Germany that the Soviet has 
agreed that the old Hohenzollern colors of 
red, black, and white should be reestablished 
and the life they are leading in Russia has 
convinced them that there can be a reorgani- 
zation of the German Empire as a national- 
ist-socialis* state. 

One of the speakers, a former officer in the 
German Army, has painted an ideal picture of 
the pleasant life Germany might have if she 
agreed to side with the U.S.S.R. Generals, 
privates, ministers, artisans, intellectuals, un- 
skilled laborers who are among the prisoners 
captured by the Russians live as one big 
happy family in the various Soviet prison 
camps and there is no reason to doubt, the 
broadcaster said, the same kind of life is pos- 
sible in Germany after the present regime is 
overthrown and peace is signed. 

The speakers of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee add that Germany’s old-established 
policy since the days of the Iron Chancelor 
Bismarck was to live in full harmony and 
friendship with her eastern neighbor, Russia. 
This policy was sadly mismanaged under 
Kaiser Wilhelm and brought disastrous conse- 
quences to the German people under the Hit- 
ler regime. There is no thought in the 
minds of the present Russian rulers, these 
broadcasters say, to demand the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the Wehrmacht nor to 
dismember the fatherland. Russia needs 
Germany, the committee speakers say, and 
Germany needs Russia if she wants to survive. 
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From the viewpoint of psychological war. 
fare these broadcasts would appear usef\)) 
They certainly can affect the German m 
by creating hope among the people more t} 
the threats that German militarism must 
crushed and peace can be obtained on! 
unconditional surrender. 


many American observers, however, is 
Mr. Hull has stated so emphatically that : 
committee is dead. The American p 
have been given the texts of the agreeme: 
reached at Moscow. They also have |} 
told—and there is no reason to believe ; 
this was not correct—that there have | 
no secret agreements and covenants. 
the negotiations which preceded the fina! 
formulation of the agreements are, of courss 
a matter which is never given out to 1 
public. 

There must have been some strong op; 
tion by the Americans and possibly the B: 
ish to the presence of a Free Germany ( 
mittee in Russia, and as a result of the ob 
tions raised by Mr. Hull and British Foreien 
Secretary Anthony Eden, Foreign Commissar 
Molotov must have given some positive assur 
ances that since the German Committee 
distasteful to the other Allies, it would 
abolished. 

Mr. Hull makes no rash promises. W 
he pledges his word he does everything wit! 
his power to keep it. It stands to reason th 
he took the word of his Russian colleague t 
be as reliable as his own, and on his return 
to Washington he informed the American 
people on November 15 that the Free Ger- 
many Committee was dead. 

Whether Commissar Molotov’s decision was 
reversed later by higher quarters because o/ 
military or propaganda expediency is 
known. But the whole situation throws a 
queer light on the Moscow agreements. 


i 
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Restoration of Jewish Homeland in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a communication from a 
prominent, substantial, and patriotic 
citizen of Oregon, for whom I have the 
greatest respect and friendship. Not 
only because of my admiration for this 
exemplary American citizen, Mr. Abe G 
Gilbert, but also because of my profound 
sympathy for the distressed and harassed 
Jews in Europe, who plead for the resto- 
ration of their ancient and histo! 
homeland in Palestine and whose ca 
is sponsored by Mr. Gilbert, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp, for the 
benefit of every Member of the Congr 
two editorials from the Portland (Or: 
Daily Journal, which he has sent me on 
that subject. 

I take this opportunity to record my 
approval and to pledge my active sup- 
port of Senate Resolution 247 and 
other similar measures intended to ac- 
complish the same purpose. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
e ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
follows: 

1 the Portland (Oreg.) Daily Journal of 
January 18, 1944] 
THE FORSAKEN PEOPLE 


Samuel B. Weinstein, chairman, Com- 
ttee for the Abrogation of the Palestine 


In these trying and tragic times thought- 
1en and women have been looking ahead 

e day when our armed forces come home 

ious and peace reigns triumphant over 
world. Principles have been laid 
and discussions are going forward to 
i the hungry, and to assure freedom of 
hip, free institutions, and economic se- 
curity to freemen everywhere on this earth. 

For the conquered peoples of Europe and 
As in the darkness of their suffering and 
5 w, these plans offer at least a continu- 

hope of a better day to come. But for 
the helpless Jews in conquered Europe, Hitler 
jis doing the planning. He is deciding their 

ire by a ruthless campaign of unlimited 
murder. The minority is simply being wiped 
out—now 

The millions who yes remain have main- 
tained their physical existence in the hope 

an opportunity will be given them to 
emigrate to Palestine, a place where they 
wanted and welcomed by their own 
rethren, but this last avenue of escape from 

e Nazi terror is to be shut off by an act of 
one of the United Nations. 

Twenty-six years ago the Balfour Declara- 
tion guaranteed the establishment of a na- 

il home for the Jewish people who may 
wish to settle in Palestine. Since that time 

Jews have built their homeland into 
one of the greatest colonization achievements 
of cur time. But that effort is now threat- 
ened with destruction. On March 31, under 
terms of the Palestine White Paper of 
the doors of Palestine are to be closed 
forever to Jews. This infamous white paper 
¥ the climax of the appeasement policy 
pursued by the Chamberlain government in 
1939, at a time when the forces of democracy 
were in retreat. It was the Munich policy 
y again, applied to Palestine. It was 
legally, morally, and humanely indefensible. 

Today, as democracy takes the offensive 

i victory is assured, appeasement must be 

ied The illegal and immoral white 
paper must be swept aside. The doors of 
Palestine must not close. 

The Balfour Declaration was justly hailed 
throughout the world as an act of historic 
reparation and as a charter of freedom for 

e Jewish people. It was designed to open 
the gates of Palestine to homeless and har- 

ed multitudes of Europe’s persecuted men 
and women of the Jewish faith. The reasons 
which 25 years ago led the American people 
nd the Government of the United States to 

r the cause of Jewish national restoration 

Palestine are still valid today. In fact, the 
se for a Jewish Palestine is overwhelmingly 
stronger and the need more urgent now than 
ever before. Iam confident that America will 
ver this call for a hand of friendship and 
pathy It will act, and act now, to avert 
another blow to millions of human beings. 
Justice, liberty, fair play, and regard for the 

gnity of the human personality are not 
t entirely forsaken. 


ter 
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From the Portland (Oreg.) Daily Journal of 
January 20, 1944] 


PALESTINE SHOULD BE NO WAILING WALL 


losure of Palestine to further develop- 
ment as a national home for Jews of all na- 
Uons threatens at a time when freedom and 
lvil rights are being fought for on battle 
fronts throughout the world. That the 
rights of Jews in the Holy Land should be 


denied is now particularly serious, in view 
of the need of refugee homes for Jews able 
to escape Nazi persecution. 

To trace the issue, it is necessary to go 
back to the Balfour Declaration of 1917, when 
Arthur James Balfour, British Foreign Af- 
fairs Secretary, wrote that “His Majesty's 
Government view with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people and will use their best endeav- 
ors to facilitate the achievement of this ob- 
ject, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities.” 

The declaration was too vague. It created 
the term “a national home for Jews,” but 
failed to define the degree of civil authority, 
rights, and privileges. It therefore launched 
years of controversy, which Winston Church- 
ill once tried to settle, while Colonial Secre- 
tary, with the statement that Jewish people 
are in Palestine by right, not by sufferance, 
and that Jews were entitled to further de- 
velopment of their community, which could 
be considered a state or national home. 

But in 1939 the British Government, pur- 
suing the appeasement policies of Chamber- 
lain in the Near East as well as in Europe, 
issued a white paper which gave such new 
interpretation to Arab authority as to threat- 
en the entire Jewish national home move- 
ment. American and British Jews seek abro- 
gation of this paper and determination of a 
policy in line with the accepted intent of the 
Balfour Declaration. Aid of the American 
Government and public is sought. At this 
hour, when the issue is so vital, it should be 
settled, and further development of the com- 
munity should be made possible on a perma- 
nent basis Peace in Palestine is feasible 
if a policy is clearly established. 





Income-Tax Returns 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are angry. They are ve- 
hement in their protest over the intri- 
cate, difficult, and confusing Internal 
Revenue income-tax returns for 1943. 
The complexity of these tax forms can 
have but deleterious effects as regards 
the entire income reporting structure. 
Its immediate simplification to the point 
where it can be readily understood and 
completed by the average American is 
most urgently requested. Many tax- 
payers will be required to waste valuable 
man-hours filling out these cumbersome 
returns. Many will be required to en- 
gage lawyers and auditors—who them- 
selves are in a quandary—to complete 
returns. In fact, collectors and agents 
throughout the country are in a state of 
turmoil and no two agents can agree 
on a return, 

Congress can aid the American tax- 
payer, who is willing to pay his share 
of the terrific cost of this global war, 
by providing a simplified income-tax re- 
turn form. To accomplish this simple 
objective, I am preparing an amend- 
ment to the existing law. This Con- 
gress has already enacted legislation to 
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help Allied peoples throughout the world. 
Now let us evince a little concern for 
our own 40,000,000 American taxpayers 
by providing a simple form to file in 
order to pay their share of the cost of 
this relief. It can be done and it must 
be done. 

A splendid editorial in the February 2, 
1944, issue of the Pittsburgh Press is 
quite timely, and I include it as a part 
of my speech. 

HOW TO GET 

Getting a simple jncome-tax 
simple matter—on paper 

It is relatively easy to get a Member of 
Congress to say he is in complete sympathy 
or in hearty accord with a simplified tax 
measure—and hence, a simplified tax re- 
turn 

But if so many of them are in such com- 
plete sympathy or such hearty accord with 
the idea of an understandable tax law, why 
is it so hard to get such a law? 

This is such a popular side of the issue, 
it concerns so many people, it makes so much 
sense that it is difficult to see why there is so 
little action 

It cannot be because of indifference. 
Congressmen themselves must fill out in- 
come-tax returns and pay taxes. It is they 
who struggle with these bewildering and 
intricate laws, spending many months at 
the job every year. And they have heard 
plenty on this from the folks back 
home 

It cannot be laziness, because 
run a simple tax law would 
work, less legislation, less controversy 

It cannot be inability, because in Con- 
there are many learned men, and es- 
pecially many who are learned in the law. 


A SIMPLE TAX 
law is a 


issue 


in the long 


involve 


less 


gress 





Perhaps it is because Congress gets in a 
rut, because its archaic committee machin- 
ery is too high a hurdle, because adherence 
to traditi the party line, and the seniority 


system is too deeply implanted, or because 
tax committees are too overcome by the be- 
fuddled experts from the Treasury 

However it is, there always is one way to 


get action, sometimes later than soon, but 
ultimately sure-fire acti 

That is for the people to speak 

The North Side Chamber of Comme 
for instance, sent to the two Pennsylvania 


cal Congressn 


1en vigor- 
the present tax forms. 


t 
Senators and four k 
t 


ous protests agains 


The chamber received polite replies from 
each, all agreeing to the complaint 

No doubt these legislators are earnest 
about it 

But what counts is action, action which 


will produce a simplified tax law. And to 


that end, the North Side Chamber of Com- 
merce offers an unbeatable suggestion—let 
organizations and individuals all over the 
country besiege Congress in the same vein. 
TA 
Matthew Smith 
REMARKS 
OF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr 


Speaker, it seems Harry Bridges, of San 
Francisco, is not the only alien “thorn in 
the flesh” of the war-production efforts 
in this country. It has come to my at- 
tention today that there is one oi the 
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same ilk by the name of Matthew Smith, 
executive head of the Mechanics’ Educa- 
tional Society, which organization has 
been on strike in a number of war plants 
for some time. 

From what is said about this alien in 
an editorial appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press of February 7, he is 
a radical labor agitator of the worst type 
who came to this country in 1928, has 
refused even to apply for American citi- 
zenship, and ridicules the very idea of 
such citizenship, boasting the fact he is 
a “citizen of the world.” I think every 
Member of this House will agree with 
me that any alien who comes to this 
country for any reason and who, after 
living here for years, refuses citizenship, 
certainly should not be permitted to hold 
great power of any sort whatsoever. 
This man should not only be stripped of 
the power he has in labor circles but 
should be returned to the country from 
which he came and forbidden to reenter 
the United States. It is high time that 
the Congress provided laws under which 
aliens of this character, or those who 
come to this country and refuse citizen- 
ship, can be returned to their native 
lands. Certainly the activities of such 
men as I am discussing should not be 
permitted in war production at a time 
when this country is facing its greatest 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial referrea 
to: 

WE FIGHT THREE WARS—WILL WE LOSE ON HOME 
FRONT? 

Can the United States fight three wars at 
the same time with any chance of winning? 

That is the question before the people. 

Millions of American men will face death 
this summer for the conquest of Europe in 
what, it is predicted, will be the bloodiest 
struggle in the history of warfare 

Millions of others at the same time will be 
offering their lives in the Pacific against the 
most brutal foe civilization has ever known. 

Many of these valiant Americans on both 
fronts will face starvation and horrible death 
by torture. 

They die that America may live. 

But, the third war is on the home front. 

The first two cannot be won if we lose the 
third 

Yet, because the master mind of one labor 
union is in a row with another union over 
which one is to collect union dues, war pro- 
duction, the turning out of the fighting 
equipment necessary to give our lads a 
chance, is paralyzed. 

No; this blow for Hitler and Hirohito has 
not been struck by an American, thank God. 

This strike against the Government of the 
United States has been called by a foreigner. 

Matthew Smith, executive head of the 
Mechanics’ Educational Society, is a radical 
labor agitator who came to this country from 
England in 1928 because he was starving 
over ‘ome. 

Smith has refused even to apply for Amer- 
ican citizenship and jeers at the very idea. 
He will have you know that he is a citizen of 
the world 

Americans can die and the Nazis and the 
Japs can triumph as far as he is concerned. 
His union dues come first and the war effort 
must stop because he says the C. I. O. is get- 
ting members away from him. 

The National War Labor Board? 

“We are not interested in what the War 
Labor Board says,” answers Smith. 

When the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. went 
on record through their national officers that 





there would be no authorized Strikes during 
the war, Smith thought that very stupid of 
them. He refused to make any such pledge. 
“Such action,” he said at the time, “would 
prevent us from exploiting labor in wartime.” 

In 1942 Czar Smith struck his first blow 
against war prcduction by calling a general 
strike in the plants he controls, until he got 
what he wanted. The Free Press then said 
editorially: 

“This alien will not be punished for his 
insolent crippling of our war effort. He will 
be supported and soothed dnd sustained by 
the administration at Washington which has 
held to one consistent tenet—that a labor 
union can do no wrong—not even when 
headed by men whose only investment in 
America is a one-way ticket to arrive here.” 

Smith was not punished. He made the 
Government of the United States knuckle to 
him. On such meat has his arrogance grown. 
This is no controversy over wages or hours 
or working conditions. It is not a strike 
against the hated capitalists. It is a strike 
against the United States! 

The eyes and limbs and lives of American 
youth is the price we will have to pay. 

In our book there is just one word to 
describe this refusal to give our boys the 
weapons they need 

How will Washington meet this challenge? 


Dies Goes the Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add one preface to 
this editorial. The Dies committee has 
already spent more money than any oth- 
er select committee in the entire history 
of the United States. 


DIES GOES THE LIMIT 


The association of American citizens for 
the furtherance of their mutual political in- 
terests is not new, and there is nothing 
inherently sinister in the idea. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties, the League of 
Women Voters, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the various veterans’ so- 
cieties are examples of such associations. 

But Representative MarTIN Dies draws the 
line against organized political action by la- 
bor. He announced that $75,000 recently 
given him by the House will be used in part 
to finance an investigation of the C. I. O. po- 
litical action committee, headed by Sidney 
Hillman. Since one purpose of the C. I. O. 
committee is inspection of Congressmen’s 
records, the appropriation amounts to the 
use of public money by reactionary Con- 
gressmen to protect their political skins. 

Dries’ intention is in accord with the charge 
made by the biased Representative Howarp 
W. Situ, of Virginia, that the C. I. O. politi- 
cal action fund violates the Smith-Connally 
Act, which prohibits political contributions 
by unions. Violations of this law are prop- 
erly the jurisdiction of the Attorney General 
and the Federal grand juries. By no stretch 
of the imagination are they within the prov- 
ince of the Dies committee, which was cre- 
ated to investigate “un-American” activities, 
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but which has demonstrated a woefu | 
pacity to define the term. 

The Dies committee long and notor 
has misused taxpayers’ money to furths 
political viewpoint of its chairman, 
ambitions are no secret. Two years 
unsuccessfully sought promotion to th 
ate. In view of his background, his det 
nation to pass judgment on the org 


political activity of others reaches the 
of insolence. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker. 
Sammy boy has ambitions to be Vice 
President some day, his mama says 

Last year Congressmen distributed 
9,000,000 farmers’ bulletins, covering 609 
subjects. 

Out West they speak of the “pala 
guard” or the “kitchen cabinet,” com 
posed of Harry Hopkins and others 
the “floundering sons of the foun 
fathers.” 

Tonight we go to the Mayflower 
banquet with Governor Bricker in m 
ory of Abraham Lincoln, who “he!d ¢! 
ridge-pole up and spiked again the raft 
ers of the house.” 

At the Central Church of Chicago last 
Sunday was discussed What Price De- 
linquency? Those who care should 
shudder at the F. B. I. percentage of in- 
creases among youth since war. 

Every soldier should be permitted to 
vote under the Constitution, but if half 
the energy and expense of that effort 
were given to getting out the home vote 
it would be more productive. 

The soldier vote bill finally goes 
conference; subsidies, after 75 days, g¢ 
from the House to the Senate floor, wh 
national conscription sleeps peaceful 
beneath the Dome, and nobody seems to 
care much. 

It was refreshing to hear practical 
men, not on the Federal pay roll, talk 
about post-war planning at Topeka last 
week. The Industrial Council of the 
State Chamber of Commerce called 
Tomorrow's Opportunities for Y 
Town. They got their teeth into thi 
and it wasn’t W. P. A. 

The one-man government is evide! 
ing itself more every day. No dep 
ment head or bureaucrat dares to difier 
with the Commander in Chief. Comn 
tee hearings reveal this. Only the Chief 
Executive and his six little presid 
with their regiments, are needed— 
there is really not much need of the six. 

A House Member, who was once a Sen 
ator and who was 12 years chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, with oustanding military back- 
ground in his family, and a distinguished 
soldier himself of the Spanish-America! 
War in the Philippines, was never more 
than a private, 











Establishment of Jewish Home in 
Palestine 






EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thu-sday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
h to include the following resolution 
pted by the Board of Aldermen of the 

City of Chelsea, Mass., on February 7, 
1944, to establish a permanent and inde- 

ident Jewish home in Palestine: 
Vhereas the Nazi program of extermina- 
1 of the Jewish people, a barbarous pro- 
m of mass murder unequaled in the his- 
y of the world, continues unabated; and 
the United Nations engaged in 
upon the forces of Axis militarism have 
uently given a pledge to restore re- 
us tolerance and racial security to all 
ples of the earth: Therefore be it 
lved, That the Board of Aldermen of 
City of Chelsea, Mass., calls upon our 
nal Government and the governments 
our allies, particularly Great Britain, to 
ill possible effect to the following pro- 





Whereas 


1. Prompt, effective, and positive action by 
he governments of the United Nations to 
! many of the helpless victims of 
Nazi-ism as possible and to establish havens 


cue as 


those Jewish people who can still be 
ed and extricated from Nazi-dominated 
intries 


2. Immediate abrogation by the Govern- 
nent of Great Britain of the Chamberlain 
White Paper of 1939 under which Jewish 

ligration into Palestine is restricted and 
der which this Jewish national homeland 

ll be closed to Jews forever starting April 
1944, as discriminatory, unfair, unjust. and a 
hindrance to the war effort. 

3. That the Government of Great Britain, 
hich has a special responsibility in the 

itter, fully implement the Balfour Declara- 

n that the right of the Jewish people to a 
national home in Palestine be reaffirmed, and 
that every aid and encouragement be given 
to enable the victims of Nazi persecution to 
settle upgn their ancient soil and make it 

om once more as it did in the days of the 
prophets; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

to the President of the United States, 
nd to the State Department of the United 
States Government with a request that it be 

warded to the foreign office of Great 
Britain. 





SPY 





Federal Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Fevruary 10, 1944 


Mrs. BOLTON. 
leave to 


Mr. Speaker, under 
extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following article 
ind editorial from the Cleveland Press of 
January 31, 1944: 








FIVE UNITED STATES EXPE! 


(OR FIVE 


TS FIGURE 


WRONG 


TAX—FOUR 


The income-tax law under which the pub- 
lic is now filling out returns and ms 
ments is so complicated th: 
ment tax experts can’t acree 
a person should pay. 

The Press today had five reporters go to the 
internal revenue office in the Midland Bank 
Building where thousands of Clevelanders are 
getting their returns made out—free of 
charge—by deputy internal-revenue 
tors. 

The five reporters, unknown to the collec- 
presented five different deputies identi- 
cal statements of their last year’s incomes 
and tax payments and claimed deductions. 

The answers, obviously, should have been 
identical. 

Here are the answers: 

Reporter J. Howard Absali 
ernment $12.55. 








collec- 


tors, 


m owes the Gov- 


Reporter Eugene Segal is entitled to a re- 
fund of $13.88. 

Reporter Stanley Anderson owes the Gov- 
ernment $246.10 

Reporter Dan Williams is entitled to a re- 
fund of $9.21. 

Reporter Joseph Collier is entitled to a re- 


fund of $8.23. 

The five Government experts thus came up 
with answers as much at variance as five 
corner-store experts who were tested by the 
Press last wee!:. 


So there you are, taxpayer. Sweat on. 





A JOB FOR CONGRESS—THE INCOME-TAX SYSTEM 
MUST BE SIMPLIFIED 


No more convincing argument could pos- 
sibly be offered for a simplified income-tax 
system than the experience recounted else- 
where on this page of the five Press reporters 
who visited income-tax headquarters this 
morning. 

Obviously, the complicated nature of the 
income-tax forms this year has confounded 
everybody, including, as it now turns out, 
the men trained by the Government 

We are not surprised this. No one 
should be. We have urged upon Congress 
and the administration Washington to 
simplify the return. People just cannot un- 
derstand it. 

These income-tax men are doing the very 
best they can with a problem saddled upon 
them by Congress. We think that, all things 
considered, they are doing an excellent job, 
under the leadership of Tom Carey, the in- 
ternal revenue collector, who has been 
ing hard to serve the public. It is ironical 
that this complicated mess should develop 
the first year he is in office. 

But this complicated tax form must be 
simplified, and the only way to get it sim- 
plified is to point out its absurdities in ac- 
tual practice so that Congress will finally do 
something about it. 

However, one thing must be borne in mind 
by all of us. We must pay our taxes. We 
must do the best we possibly can to figure 
them out, and do as honest a job as we can, 
either by ourselves or with the help of the 


at 


at 


try- 


Government officials or others upon whom 
we rely. 
Pay our taxes, we must, and pay them 


promptly, and honestly. Without our taxes 
the Government, especially in wartime, can- 
not function. 

So, no matter how headachy the form 
matter who makes the errors, no matter how 
absurdly complicated the tax forms— 

Pay your taxes, and pay them as quickly 
as you can! 


no 
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Program of Interregional Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTI T 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, the issuance of the report of the 
National Interregional Highway Com- 


mittee in January of this year, after an 
exhaustive 3-year study by a group of 
technicians, under the chairmanship of 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner 
of Public Roads, constitutes the most sig- 
nificant factual survey of roads needs— 
particularly those in the larger metro- 
politan areas, which have been recog- 
1ized as the most pressing—ever to be 
published in this country. 

The report which has been warmly 
commended to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States provides today 
the necessary facts on which to develop 
a sound program of interregional high- 
ways and the related feeders within the 
several States. 

Moreover, the publication of this re- 
port focuses public attention on those 
areas where unemployment is likely to 
develop during the period of conversion 
from a war to a peacetime economy. 
The report notes the close parallelism 
between the location of the Nation’s most 
urgent road needs and the locations 
where there has been the greatest de- 
velopment of wartime industrial activity. 
Projects to relieve congestion in these 
cities will provide, at one and the same 
time, employment in the precise places 
where the need of employment will be 
greatest. In the words of Chairman 
MacDonald’s letter of transmittal to the 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, the construction of a national 
system of interregional highways “if 
begun with the termination of the war 
emergency will permit the productive 
utilization of much of the manpower and 
industrial capacity then likely to be 
available.” 

Now the report does not deal with the 
effect on the highway systems of the 
several States due to the limitations and 
wartime conflictions and the of 
proper maintenance, it is manifest that 
any sound road program for the Nation 
must include not only provisions for 
interregional highways but also for the 
normal needs of other parts of the 
highway system. Hence appropriation 
should be flexible and the amounts to be 
used on different parts of the Federal-aid 
and local roads and street system should 
be the proper responsibility of the State 
highway departments. The needs and 
requirements of the different States vary 
widely frum one another. Such dive! 


lack 


needs and requirements cannot be ac- 
complished by a single formula or plan 
of apportionment. To meet the road 


needs, not only of such an interregional 
system, but also of the Sta and ] 
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needs within the several States, it is pro- 
posed that there be a three-way appor- 
tionment of the capital sum of $1,000,- 
000,000. The apportionment would be as 
follows: 

Sixty percent of the original amount 
to be allocated for the interregional sys- 
tem and to be apportioned according to 
the road needs of the system, which as 
indicated in the report, are conveniently 
and accurately measurable by the num- 
bers of persons to be demobilized in each 
of the several States, since there is close 
parallelism between road needs and the 
recent level of industrial activity, the 
conversion of which will accompany de- 
mobilization from industry and the 
armed forces. For the needs of that 
part of the Federal-aid highway system 
that is placed within the interregional 
system, there is provided an apportion- 
ment for Federal-aid in keeping with the 
apportionment of past years and an al- 
location of this fund to the States in 
accordance with past practices. This 
part of the total sum amounts to 20 per- 
cent of the total, or $200,000,000 a year, 
which is somewhat in excess of past 
Federal-highway aid appropriations. 
The remaining 20 percent of the fund, 
or $200,000,000, is apportioned to the var- 
ious States according to the respective 
use of their highway systems as approxi- 
mately measured by motor vehicle reg- 
istration of the several States. 

This bill, which represents the com- 
bined thoughts of representatives of a 
number of different States is presented 
by me at their suggestion to focus atten- 
tion on what amounts to clearly deline- 
ated highway needs on an equitable basis 
in which Federal funds could be expected 
to meet those needs. It contains the 
very important provision that in order 
to qualify for the receipt of Federal 
funds, each State—or its subdivisions— 
must be willing to appropriate an equal 
amount of matching funds. 


The Russian Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under the headline “The Nation’s Poli- 
tics” by Paul Mallon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATION’S POLITICS 
(By Paul Mallon) 

WASHINGTON, February 7.—The story is told 
among United Nations diplomats that the 
Vatican summoned the American chargé a 
few weeks ago to tell him it looked with per- 
turbation upon the possibility of a Com- 
munist controlled or influenced government 


being established in Italy. The story could 
be true, and is accepted as such. Authori- 
ties here naturally will neither confirm nor 
deny 

But the Anglo-Russo-American agreement 
specifically provides for representation of 
minorities in the new Italian Government 
(Communists being the main one), although 
it does not even call for an election. The 
Pope could well be disturbed. 


LEAKED TO STALIN 


At any rate, the story leaked to Stalin, 
and immediately thereafter, the Pope was 
mysteriously attacked as a “Fascist’”’ without 
explanation by one of Stalin’s so-called jour- 
nalists in one of Moscow's so-called news- 
papers, Izvestia. 

Similarly, Lord Halifax, the British Am- 
bassador, made a Toronto speech calling for 
a closer knit post-war British Empire in order 
to keep Britain from being minimized by 
the giants like the United States, Russia, 
and China. Immediately thereafter, Stalin's 
Supreme Soviet (Parliament) unanimously 
got and adopted the idea of dividing Russia 
into 16 individual republics for international 
purposes only. 

AGAINST CABINET 


This action was the Moscow counter- 
pressure move, not particularly against the 
Halifax speech, but against its obviously au- 
thentic presentation of the current British 
official cabinet position (Halifax is a mem- 
ber of the war cabinet). That is the least— 
the very least, it was. That is the most opti- 
mistic construction which can be placed 
upon it. 

There was no natural reason why Russia 
should break into 16 states. The breakage 
is purely superficial. Moscow will continue 
to control, as always. Autonomy was always 
theoretically provided in the Russian Con- 
stitution, and denied in fact. 

Not even the domestic Communists have 
offered any justification for this new move 
other than the apparent diplomatic intention 
of Russia to take in Poland, the Baltics, Fin- 
land, even the Balkans, and perhaps Ger- 
many itself as an individual Communist re- 
public, empowered to deal individually in 
foreign affairs and entitled to the delusion of 
maintaining its own inferior army. 

The time has come to speak frankly, al- 
though our officials naturally cannot. They 
regard the Russian split, plus the attack on 
the Pope, the separate treaty with Czecho- 
Slovakia, the attack on Britain (suggesting 
she would make a separate peace), the attack 
on Willkie—all as the greatest single de- 
velopment since the declaration of war. 


FEELS HER POWER 


While the polite published interpretations 
are the least of Russian intentions, the plain, 
unavoidable deduction must be that Russia, 
realizing her strength, intends to employ it 
to the fullest in post-war Europe, Asia and 
the whole world. 

Cbviously, she does not believe her socio- 
collectivist way of life is the democratic way, 
and she intends to promote her way and her 
self-interest in her customary diplomatic 
pressure vein against the wishes of friends 
(Britain, Willkie, et al.) as well as foes. 

If Moscow ts reaching the state of mind 
where a Democrat or non-Communist is a 
Fascist, she is alining herself against the 
rest of the world, combating Britain, the 
Vatican, Willkie and us. She is certainly 
taking a lot of it. The most that this could 
mean will be evident to everyone without 
being specifically stated. 


NOT COOPERATIVE 


This alarming interpretation seems un- 
avoidable in view of the fact that she has so 
soon abandoned the conference table and 
negotiation, for the fleld of pressure politics 
and empire building of her own. 
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These very diplomatic acts she has alre 
committed, violate the spirit of Tehran : 
spirit of negotiation and friendly agreemen: 
in favor of antagonistic conflict for 
interest. 

Moscow must either change her tune 
she will soon hear a new tune from W 
ington as well as London. 


—————__ 


Food-Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT! 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editoria! 


the New Orleans Times-Picayune of F 
ruary 8, 1944, dealing with the fo 
stamp plan. 

There being no objection, the edit 
was ordered to be printed in the Re 


as follows: 
POOR SUBSTITUTE 


Issue of food stamps to low-income far 
lies under a modified version of the Aik: 
La Follette bill to resurrect a Federal 1 
program is one of the substitutes now offer 
for the $1,500,000,000 food subsidy legis: 
The plan is to kill the subsidies which 
being used on a selective basis to maint 
floor prices under certain crops and t 
courage production of some specially nes 
foodstuffs. With the subsidies cut off 
prices would have to be allowed to ad\ 
to a point where even high-cost prod 
would be justified in maintaining their ; 
duction. To offset the serious situation cre- 
ated by such an advance in food, the framer 
of the legislation would authorize the - 
ance of free food stamps to families witt 
incomes of less than about $1,600 a year 

Elimination of the subsidies would i 
claimed, save the $1,500,000,000 a year bei 
used for that purpose. But the outlay 


American consumers in buying higher priced 


food would be several times that amou 
and, in addition, an appropriation of % 

00,000 would be made to redeem the 
stamps from the merchants. 

Thus the antisubsidy group in Co! 
proposes to impose on consumers a cost mM 
greater than they are now paying fo! 
subsidies, and their plan has other objecti 
able aspects. One of these is that it w 
crash the anti-inflation line and the br 
would not be limited to foods. If food 
the O P. A. will not be able to hold p 
ceilings on many manufactured product 
cost of which is related directiy or i 
to foods. Unquestionably it would 
more complaints about the cost of livil 
inspire another drive for higher weg 

The Senators might well consider 
whether the price hiking they propose | 
do more injury to the low-income tf 
they propose to help with free food 
than the food stamps would relieve. E 
tials of low-income families are not lin 
to food, and it is probable that the | 
inflation which would follow in other ¢ 
would more than cancel the value of a ! 
stamps. 

It is hardly necessary to point out t! 
the choice of $1,600 as an income !eve! | 
der which a family would need free 
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does not take into consideration the 
fluctuation in living conditions, costs, 
ibits in various areas and among differ- 
ments of the population. It is equally 
also, that any return of the Govern- 

to the relief business under present 
litions of full employment and a short- 
f manpower would be a confession of the 
nanagement of our wartime ec ] 


A Vote for the Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
ve there were literally hundreds of 
eches delivered by Members of Con- 
s on the so-called soldiers’ vote bill 
juring the past few weeks. During the 
eks ahead, before this question is 
inally resolved, there probably will be 
veral hundred more speeches on the 
me subject. 

It might be well for all of us to keep in 

ind the difficulties attached to the job 

getting ballots to the four corners of 

» world, preserving the purity of the 

llot, collecting the ballots after the 
urmed forces have voted, and returning 

1ese voted ballots intact to the home 
lection district of the soldier. 

I am in favor of doing everything pos- 

»le, consistent with military regulations 
ind exigencies, to place a ballot at the 
iisposal of every person in military uni- 
form who is eligible and wishes to vote. 
And to that end I shall support legisla- 
tion which will accomplish this result. 

I would like every Member of Congress 
to read the following letter written by 
President Woodrow Wilson during the 

st war on this topic. 

The letter follows: 

I have conferred with the Secretary of 
War on the subject of the soldier vote in 
France, and he has pointed out to me the 

ficulties which seem inherent in the prob- 

m but which do not lie on the surface so 

t they can be appreciated generally with- 

t a statement of them. The laws of many 

the States make no provision for taking 
the vote of absent soldiers, so that any facili- 
es extended by the Army could be taken ad- 
vantage of only by those States which have 
n some way made provision for such an emer- 
gency. In some States the soldier vote is 
authorized to be taken by mail, but the guar- 
anty of the secret ballot stands in the way, 
because uncensored correspondence cannot 
be permitted for military reasons. In some 
States commissioners are authorized to be 
ippointed to visit the soldiers and take their 

es, and the Secretary of War tells me that 
the military authorities will cooperate with 
such commissioners as far as possible, but 
he points out the danger cf allowing any sort 
of responsibility for the purity of the ballot or 
of the thoroughness of the opportunity to 
vote being allowed to rest on the military au- 
thorities, as disappointed expectations on the 
part of candidates would undoubtedly lead 
to accusations of unfairness among military 
men in whom the public confidence ought 

to be shaken by such charges, 
XC—App.——43 


¢ 





Soldier Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said concerning the plan to be em- 
bodied in legislation to give the citizens 
of this country in the armed forces the 
right to and provide the means of casting 
their vote. The State of Idaho will coop- 
erate in a full measure with the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government by en- 
acting the necessary laws to implement 
this voting program as stated in the 
letter presented herewith for printing 
in the REcorpD: 

STATE OF IDAHO, 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Boise, January 27, 1944. 
Hon. CoMPTon I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITE: I have just read 
in this morning's Statesman where the Pres- 
ident scourges Congress, concerning the sol- 
dier vote bills now pending. How a President 
can take the position of insisting upon the 
passage of patently unconstitutional legis- 
lation and still maintain his self-respect is 
beyond my comprehension. I sincerely hope 
that Congress, the only remaining representa- 
tive of the people, will not intentionally vio- 
late their oaths as the Chief Executive has so 
consistently done 

I am particularly interested in this mat- 
ter inasmuch as I have been assisting in the 
drafting of legislation to facilitate the soldier 
vote for consideration of the Idaho Legis- 
lature at special session. I am the only at- 
torney in th? house of representatives in this 
session, and I think that I can say that that 
branch of the legislature at least; will not 
ratify a constitutional amendment, and inso- 
far as I am able to have any infiuence, will 
not pay any attention to a Federal ballot for 
the reason that the same is unconstitutional 
and in direct violation of every precept of 
our represei:tative government. I have ex- 
amined the Worley bill and the Green-Lucas 
bill, and find that neither of them would be 
satisfactory as presented to me. I have, on 
the other hand, read a letter and attached 
provisions, from the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy addressed to the Council 
of State Governments dated December 30, 
1943, and find that the requirements set 
forth on page 2 of the letter of the Secretaries 
may be adequately provided for by State 
legislation 

It is my opinion now that when the Idaho 
Legislature is called in special session (the 
date being tentatively set for February 28, 
1944) we shall provide for a State ballot 
State and Federal officers, and that 
as the State of Idaho is concerned 
lot only will be counted by ele 
I think that is safe to assum 
the so-called war ballot, as presente 
Worley bill, be presented for count 
certification to the officers of the State 
Idaho, an injunction suit will be brough 
immediately to enjoin the counting 
ballots, and I think it 
sume that such would be the case in 
tually every State in the Union. A school y 
with rudimentary knowledge of the Consti- 
tution could anticipate the outcome of 
suits, and they will be in State courts. 
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Tax Simplification 


EX TENSION 


OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY O 


or srr 


WOODRUFF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Thursday, February 10, 194 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigar 
Speaker, the question of tax sim 
tion is at this time uppermost 
minds of every taxpayin 
In fact, the growing complicat 
tax laws and the resulting 
of all income-tax returns, h: 
such that few of our people | 
help of tax experts can ho} 
to complete their returns. 

One of the members of our 
Means Committee, the gentlema 
Kansas [Mr. CarLson]}, has 
bill embodying the features 
promising plan originated by 
is discussed in the Washinzton 
February 9, 1944, by John R. Beal unde 
the heading of Tax Simplification. 

Inasmuch as this is a most interesting 
article, I ask unanimous consent 
in connection with my remark 
permit 


Post of 


that 
I may be 
ed to insert it in the Recorp: 
TAX SIMPLIFICATION 
(By John R. Beal) 
IRNECT CONGRESSIONAL 
50.0600.000 per I 


the most 
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1.76 percent 
Phat los $300,000,000 
up by reducing the exemption 
ried per on from $1,200 to $1,100 and 

surtax rates upward about 3 points 
Are the remaining 41,009,- 
willing to pay this added cc 


computations? 
I 


enue 


> made 
ion 1 


1 eliminates the requiiement of 
those whose liability is substan- 
ithholding. The Treasury 

vould oppose this provision, on the 
und that returns would be needed as a 


check 


vered by w 


3. It extends to taxpayers with income 
privilege of using the relative.y 

return, now limited the 
up to $3,000 
simplifies both the and 
ret individuals. It is in 
forms, and not the law’s language, where 
plicat beset the individual. 

5. Finally, the bill permits taxpayers to re- 

their income estimates on January 15 

of the taxable year, ihus 
eliminating all possibility of penalty for un- 
derestimating income 

Simplification is a matter of degree. 
uated withholding, keeping the great mass 
of taxpayers substantially current in their 
obligations to the Government would extend 
the process still further and go about as far 
as is practical. Simplification in the highest 
would affect relatively few individ- 
uals and might create many inequities 

Untangling corporation tax complexities 
totally different problem, and estate and 
taxes pose equal difficulties. One ob- 

first step cerporations would be 
o eliminate the capital stock and declared 
value excess-profits tax. Corporations 
hope for little substantial relief during 
the wartime 
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Simplifying levies like the corporation taxes 

d those on capital gains probably require 
spadews study by a commission of experts 
But ind il tax computations can be made 
ea e: 
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w by direct congressional action 


We Want an Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. C. FREDERICK PRACHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


IN THE 


Mr. C. FREDERICK PRACHT. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems that Philadelphia has 
received another brush-off by the Govy- 
‘rnment in reference to the completion 
of the northeast airfield. 

The city has had no commercial air 
ervice for several weeks, through no 

ult of its own, the Government claim- 


are no funds available for this 


It does not seem fair that the third 
largest city in the United States should 
be without commercial air service. 

The following are editorials on the sub- 
ject: 
{From the Northeast Chamber 

Philadelphia, Pa.] 
UP IN THE AIR 


of Con 


merce, 


Philadelphia was without any airport Serv- 
for practically 3 weeks due to incom- 
y on the part of the Federal Govern- 
, in cur opinion 

o years ago the Federal Government de- 

manded airport be immediately estab- 
hed in northeast Philadelphia for the pro- 

tection of the city and vicinity. Homes and 
farms were demolished and the municipality 
was compelled to pay $500,000 for the site so 
this airport could be completed in 60 days. 

The city did its part in acquiring the land 

the Government project. The Govern- 

‘nt did not do its part as a year and a half 

fr even the lighting on a Government 
contract had not been completed and planes 
could not safely use the field when an emer- 
gency arose. 

If it was necessary to have an airport in 
the northeastern part of Philadelphia for the 
city’s protection, it was necessary to have 
a completed one. The Government fiasco 
would have been no protection if there had 
been real danger, only luck saved the day 
despite $500,000 spent, as a partly completed 
field is valueless and no planes could safely 
use it 

Furthermore, if the Federal Government 
had completed work at the northeast Phil- 
adelphia field as the occasion called for, it 
could have easily completed any extra needs 
so that when it closed the Municipal Airport 
at the southern end of the city it cou'd 
have authorized emergency use at the North- 
east Philadelphia Airport without any delay. 

Philadelphia is one of the most important 
war production centers; officials use air 
transportation; war correspondence is im- 
portant; tons of air mail were received and 
sent from Philadelphia every week; even pro- 
duction parts were shipped by air mail. This 
was all eliminated because a situation arose 
at the municipal airport that the Govern- 
ment officials knew about for some time, yet 
no attempt to complete the work at the 
Northeast Philadelphia airport was ap- 
parent, either to relieve this situation or 
actuaily protect the city and surrounding 
area, 

In view of war conditions this is no time 
for incompetent air handling in what is 
cne of the most important production cen- 
ters in the world, and in an area where at 
least 3,000,000 people are affected. 

The Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce sent the following resolution to 
the mayor on January 4: 

“Whereas after the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars by the city of Philadelphia 
in acquiring and establishing a municipal 
airpott on Hog Island site with the endorse- 
ment of the United States Government, the 
airport is now entirely closed by the Na- 
tional Government on account of danger 
due to certain use of Government property in 
the vicinity, which may be utilized for this 
purpose for considerable time due to world 
conditions, and 

“Whereas an unfinished airport has been 
established in Northeast Philadelphia at con- 
siderable expense to the municipality at the 
direct demand of the United States Gov- 
ernment: Be it 

Resolved, That the municipal authorities 
be requested to demand that the United 
States Government complete the present 
northeast airport immediately so it can ade- 


an 


| 
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suately and safely provide facilities fo; 
city of Philadelphia and its industri« 
their important war work, and thus eli; 
nate continuation of unnecessary de 
tion of facilities as now 5 

One of Philadelphia's airports should 
made and kept safe and efficient for 
and emergency use. 

The above editorial wa 
ary 18 and copy of it forwarded to C 
nautics Board, Department of C 
Washington, D. C. 


t 
exists 


written on 


|From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Feb 
9, 1944 
UNFAIR TREATMENT FOR AIRPORT 

What bears the earmarks of a com; 
run-around has been given Philadelphi 
the Goverument in the matter of ) 
the Northeast Airfield 

This city has been cut off from ec 
air service for 7 weeks, this throuzh no f 
of its own, but only because the Muni: 
Airport was closed down for military rea 
Now we are informed that no military ne 
sity exists for Government action to put 
Northeast field into usable condition 
that no funds are available for the pur; 

The Government, in other words, ch 
to close one airport, but refuses to do 
thing to open up a substitute field. Phi 
delphia is caught in the middle. 

There might, fairly, be some question ab 
the amount of money required to finish 
Northeast Airport. Perhaps the $2,000,000 
quested by the city can be shaved ad 
But there surely is no excuse for Washingt 
to brush Philadelphia off completely i 
say, in effect, that if we want an airfield 
shall have to provide it ourselves. 

In taking such a position, the Governn 
agencies concerned are forgetting that t 
city spent a considerable sum on the Mu: 
pal Airport and is now unable to utilize t 
facilities there—-by Government orders 

If there are no funds at hand in any age 
that could be tapped for the Northeast A 
port requirements, then a simple solut 
would be a specific appropriation by Cong 
for that purpose Philadelphia’s Represent 
tives should see to this. 

The cessation of commercial air service ! 
already caused this city great inconvenie: 
By some means Philadelphia must I 
on the air map without delay. 
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Why Meat Is Scarce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY P. JEFFREY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Eaton (Ohio) Register-Herald oi 
January 26, 1944: 


WHY MEAT IS SCARCE 


No clearer or more succinct analysis of t 
meat situation in the Nation has yet be« 
made by anyone than that of Congressm 
C.iFForD Hore of Kansas when he said: “The 
have gone at it in Washington from 
wrong end.” 

In his remarks before the recent livest 
and feed conference in Kansas City, Mr. H 
also pointed out that the Government wi 
to the producers of tanks, airplanes 











s, fixed a price that would make them a 
approved any necessary wage scale, 
tted them materials, provided them with 
chinery, even built plants, helped them 
workers and aided them in other ways 
ne can properly criticize this procedure 
the Government to aid a war industry 
But food production also is a war industry 
ut food we die. Mr. Hore pointed out 
in food production the Government 
ted to solve the problem by first deciding 
t the consumer should pay, thus going at 
from the opposite end from that which 
approached munitions production. 
t Mr. Hope did not also say but very well 
have said is that the Washington 
tzel benders who have tried to make their 
the farmers’ law should not be wholly 
i for approaching the food problem 
the wrong end. This is the case be- 
as college-bred theorists, they have 
er yet learned one end of an animal from 
ther 
Their ignorance of the simple facts of farm 
yupled with the certainty of their con- 
n that they know all about the in- 
ite economic facts of socialized exist- 
have served to deprive the people vot 
meat-eating nation of the food allowed 
1 under their ration points. 


All of this is bad enough. What is even 
rse is that Washington officially “dumb” 
tinues its mistaken course even after 


x discovered that the practical realities 


d and meat production cannot be 
i to fit college theories. 
e issue before the Nation is not as they 
insist “Subsidies or inflation.” In- 


id it is “Production and more production, 
1unger.” 

fighting forces, our people and those 
« allies can be adequately fed if Was! 
n bunglers will stop pestering the farm- 

with food regulations. 


Our 








Conference Report on Title VII, Revenue 
Act of 1943—Renegotiation of War 
Contracts 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, during the 

urse of the debate on the conference 
report on the Revenue Act of 1943, the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee yielded 5 minutes to 
me which I used to discuss the renegotia- 

on features of the conference report. 
One of the amendments to the Renego- 
tiation Act which was reported by the 
conference committee and which I criti- 
cized was that provision which would 
éxempt from renegotiation contractors 
whose business with the six departments 
which are within the law—the War, 
Navy, and Treasury Departments, the 
Maritime Commission, the War Shipping 
Administration, and the R. F. C.—does 
not exceed $500,000 a year. I referred 


to the case of a contractor whose gov- 
crnmental business was under $500,000 
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a year and who, after charging up $90,- 
000 in salary as costs, still made $200,000 
in profits. I pointed out that under the 
amendment which had been reported out 
such a contractor could not be renego- 
tiated. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
KNUTSON] requested that I place in the 
record the name of that contractor “so 
that the proper officials uptown may take 
cognizance of it.” When I made my 
statement on the floor I based it upon the 
testimony given before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs by Mr. Kenneth H. Rockey, 
Chairman of the Navy Price Adjustment 
Board. In response to a question from 
Mr. Robert E. Kline, Jr., the committee's 
able general counsel, as to the existence 


of cases where, on sales of less than 
$500,000. unconscionable profits were 
made, Mr. Rockey stated the case to 


which I made reference in my remarks. 
In his testimony, which appears on page 
515 of the committee’s record, Mr. Rockey 
did not identify the company by name, 
and I did not know its name when the 
gentleman from Minnesota requested 
that I insert it in the record. I have 
learned since, however, that the company 
to which Mr. Rockey referred was Pausin 
Manufacturing Co., of Newark, N. J. I 
have also been informed that my 
league from Minnesota need have no 
concern about the failure of the Price 
Adjustment Board to act. I am advised 
that the Navy Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board has already renegotiated 
this company and recovered its exces- 
sive profits. Had the law contained the 
amendment which was included in the 
conference report, such renegotiation 
would not have been possible, however. 
The facts in the case of this company 
may be of interest to the House 

Pausin Manufacturing Co. had busi- 
ness in 1942 amounting to $327,052. It 
paid out officers’ salaries, $90,000, or 27.5 
percent of such sales. The Price Adjust- 
ment Board very properly disallowed 
$40,000 of such salaries as an item of 


col- 


cost. The company’s profits, before 
taxes, amounted to $133,929 on business 


of $327,052, or 41 percent. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note that the com- 
pany’s net worth in this period, and be- 


fore the accrual of these earnings, 
was $53,377. Its profits before taxes 
amounted to 250.9 percent of its net 


worth. Even after the payment of ex- 
cess-profits taxes the earnings left to 
the company amounted to 70.1 percent of 
its net worth. The Price Adjustment 
Board recovered $90,000 in excessive 
profits from this company, leaving it a 
profit return of $2.3 percent on i 
worth before taxes, and 23 percent after 
taxes. 

The case of this contractor is not iso- 
lated. There are many instances of com- 
panies receiving war business in amounts 
less than $500,000 a year on which they 
have made excessive profits. For ex- 
ample, the East Liberty Electroplating & 
Refinishing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1942 had business of $257,734. Before 
renegotiation, this proprietorship had 
profits of $165,874, or 64.4 percent of the 





ts net 
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amount of its sales In renegotiation, 
the Navy Price Adjustment Board recov- 
ered excessive profits of $80,000 from the 
company. As the tax bill now stands, no 
longer is such recovery pi 
Another company, the r Engineet 
ing Co., of Great Barrin 1, Mass., had 
renegotiable business in 1942 amountin 
to $421,992, on which it had profits befor 
renegotiation of $205,568, o1 





i8.71 percent 


of such sales. In relation to its net 
worth of $119,000, such profits amounted 
to 173 percent. The Navy Price Adjust- 


ment Board recovered from this contrac- 
to. $162,500, something which it could 
not do under the amendment approved 
in conference. 

Still another such company is Agawam 
Aircraft Products, Inc., of Sag Harbor, 
N. Y. For the year ending August 
1942, this company had sales am 
to $311,572. On these sales it realized a 
profit of $134,693, or 43.32 percent. Its 
after to 75 per- 
Navy Price 
$100,000 in 


profits taxes amounted 


cent of its net worth. The 
Adjustment Board recovered 





excessive profits from this contractor. 
This, of course, could not be done under 
the amendment approved in conference. 
Similar instances have been common 
in connection with War Department con- 
tractors. The following table, prepared 
by the War Department P Adjust- 
ment Board, demonstrates the excessive 
profits made by Army contractors which 
would have been left had the 
amendment been included in the original 
law: 
Selected list 1 ( ch 
( 4 larg pi‘ on 
Ss ); 1 irvleé 1 n, 
ore volur tion 
1; 
I 
: 1 
e s i 
$4 
. : 4 4 l 
$ 
& 2 4 
‘ { 
3°98 : 
Ss4 é 
$1.24 qs. 
* 7 214 ! 
$s ~ 
ay * ty 
1 Not shown. 
Ne —Dollar ar t 3 
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Selected list illustrating compantes which 
made large profits on renegotiable sales of 
less than $500,000 before renegotiation 


FAAP OP POA PIR BODY 


While the amendment exempting busi- 
ness not exceeding $500,000 from renego- 
tiation was originally proposed by the 
Under Secretary of War, it was not ap- 
proved by all of the procurement 
agencies. Particularly Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, forcefully opposed 
such an exemption. In a letter sent by 
him to the Director of the Budget under 
date of March 17, 1943, Admiral Land 
said with respect to this amendment: 


It appears that there are two principal pur- 
poses of the proposed amendment * * *, 

2. To exempt from renegotiation contrac- 
tors whose aggregate volume of contracts with 
the three Departments and the Commission 
does not exceed $500,000. This suggested 
change in the law raises the present exemp- 
tion amount from $100,000 to $500,000. 

The proposed explanatory letter of trans- 
rmittal to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives submits that the proposed amend- 
ment “will substantially reduce the number 
of contractors and subcontractors with whom 
renegotiation is required. This will greatly 
facilitate renegotiation with the larger con- 
tractors and subcontractors without seriously 
affecting the principal objectives of the 
section.” 

The Commission is in accord with the view 
of the War and Navy Departments that the 
administrative burden of renegotiation will 
be lightened by reducing the number of con- 
tractors to be renegotiated. Representatives 
on behalf of the Commission have testified 
before committees of the Congress that its 
principal fear as to doing adequately the job 
of renegotiation was its possible inability to 
assemble within reasonable time limits the 
administrative machinery to cover the entire 
field of industry subject to renegotiation. It 
s in sympathy with any practicable and, from 
the standpoint of policy, sound plans to meet 
‘ solve this administrative problem. 

The Commission, frankly, does not know 
by how much in terms of percentages the 
proposed amendment, through raising the 
exemption amount, will reduce the volume 
of renegotiation work. It, of course, has 
made a tentative survey of its own contrac- 
tors to seek an answer to this question, and 
while it finds that the number of contractors 
per se will be reduced, it cannot determine 
by how much that reduction will reduce the 
actual volume of renegotiations to be con- 
ducted, because it does not know, for in- 
stance, how much dovetailing of contracts 
there may be between the agencies concerned, 
oc the extent to which the volume of sub- 


contracts will increase the volume of the 
prime contractor. 

Assuming, however, that the effect of the 
amendment will be to reduce the size of the 
field to be renegotiated, and thereby to make 
the task of administration less difficult, the 
Commission cannot express itself as being in 
agreement with the last clause of the quoted 
section of the proposed explanatory letter of 
transmittal without seriously affecting the 
principal objectives of the section, or, 
phrased in different language, it cannot agree 
that the principal objectives will be served 
by the amendment. It feels obligated to 
point out in the following numbered para- 
graphs certain reasons why the amendment 
may affect adversely those objectives: 

1. Objective, to reduce contract prices 
thereby effecting savings to the Government, 
and, more remotely, to establish a control 
over inflation: Renegotiation enables the 
Government to supervise costs of production 
and through the lowering of those costs to 
bring about price reductions. The amend- 
ment not only takes away such supervision 
over the contractors exempted but also per- 
mits the possible excessive costs of the ex- 
empted group to influence upward the costs 
of the nonexempted group. 

2. Objective, to increase the total volume 
of war production. The exempted group rep- 
resents an appreciable part, both actual and 
potential, of the Nation’s productive capacity. 
The effect of the amendment may be to cur- 
tail production in that the exempted con- 
tractors may be tempted to hold their vol- 
ume within the exempted amount and not 
to increase their potential volume to its max- 
imum. (This same effect is not felt in any 
like degree where the limitation is $100,- 
000.) A company, for instance, may be able, 
from the standpoint of facilities, to handle 
a volume many times larger than $500,000, 
and yet, because of its desire to retain exces- 
sive profits, will confine the volume to the 
exempted amount and thereby secure a larger 
profit than it would on the larger volume 
which is subject to renegotiation. 

3. Objective, equality of treatment: The 
effect of the amendment will be to discrim- 
inate unfairly and inequitably between mem- 
bers of the same industry by exempting a 
portion thereof from renegotiation; and to 
permit contractors with war contracts to 
profit unfairly and inequitably as against 
other industry without war contracts and 
who have become war victims. 

4. Another objective of the section, al- 
though it may be more remote, is to main- 
tain general morale: The exempted com- 
panies generally occupy positions of 
prominence within their own communities. 
If such companies are permitted to retain 
excessive profits the effect of the amendment 
may be to impair the morale of the other 
groups, whose grass roots are in such com- 
munities—such as labor, agriculture, and the 
home folks of men in active military service. 

It might well be that, by reason of these 
considerations of policy with regard to the 
amendment, the present limitation of $100,- 
000 should be retained upon the understand- 
ing that the price-adjustment boards of each 
agency voluntarily will set up some form of 
scheduling whereby contractors will be re- 
negotiated in order of dollar volume, and 
the contractors with the smaller volume, ait 
the bottom of the list, will be renegotiated 
on the then basis of administrative capacity. 

The matter involved is one of legislative 
policy, The Maritime Commission does not 
object to the submission of the amendmeut 
to the Congress for its consideration. We 
feel, however, that the committees having the 
proposal under consideration may desire to 
consider the possible adverse effects of the 
amendment on the objectives of the renego- 
tiation statute. 


Mr. Speaker, during the course of the 
discussion in the House relating to the 
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conference report insofar as it dealt with 
renegotiation, the distinguished chair. 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
asked that I substantiate the statement 
which I had made that the effect of this 
amendment would be a refusal on th 
part of contractors to accept business by 
yond the amount of the exemption. Th 
thought was perhaps more clearly ex 
pressed by the capable ranking minorit 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee. 
Mr. Maas, when he appeared before th: 
Ways and Means Committee to testif) 
as to the conclusions which he h 
reached after having actively partici 
pated in the investigation of the Nava] 
Affairs Committee and after hearing a}! 
of the testimony received by our commit - 
tee. When he appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Maas said: 

But you said this law had not done a swell 
job. Of course, you will defeat your own pu 
pose if you raise this to $500,000, because you 
will have many corporations that will limit 
their production to $500,000. You will defe: 
the purpose of the whole thing. 

Mr. Lyncu. I feel sorry for the boys in t! 
camps and in the field if the corporations ar 
going to limit their production to $500,000 
as to make sure they will get all they can. 

Mr. Maas. That is already being done. 


great many factories are limiting their pr 


duction to $100,000 so as to escape renegot 
tion now. 


I have discussed this matter with repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, who informed me that this is actu- 
ally the case and is happening right now. 
Renegotiation is so effective that a man- 
ufacturer can make as much profit out of 
$500,000 of business which is not subject 
to renegotiation as he can out of $3,000,- 
000 of business which is subject to rene- 
gotiation. I am told by representatives 
of the War Department that contractors 
are actually resorting to the device of 
setting up separate partnerships and sep- 
arate corporations to handle their war 
contracting business, no one of which will 
be permitted to go beyond the $500,000 
exemption. If this occurs, a scandalous 
situation will have arisen. Vigorous steps 
should be taken by the Departments to 
prevent such use of the corporate fiction. 

Naturally many contractors who art 
not willing to accept business beyond the 
renegotiable limit do not broadcast thei! 
lack of patriotism to the world nor com- 
mit it to the written record. There are 
many instances, however, where they 
have done so. Thus the Hinkle-Klauss 
Co., of Fremont, Ohio, wrote Mr. Robert 
E. Kline, Jr., general counsel of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, on May 17 
1943, as follows: 


We have at various times been request« 
by the Government to manufacture ite 
differing from our regular production. W* 
have been afraid to venture into any of the 
new fields as the risk of renegotiation, et 
has been too great compared with the pos 
bie small net result to the stockholders. 


The Frost Veneer & Plywood Co., of 
Sheboygan, Wis., wrete Mr. Kline or: 
May 15, 1943: 


In regard to business which we have on fi! 
both here at Sheboygan and at Antigo as well, 
would advise that we are not holding any di- 
rect contracts with United States Govern- 
ment agencies. Further we have not ac- 
cepted or booked any subcontracts for cus- 














ers who are holding direct contracts with 
Government agencies All the orders | 
ch we have on file, both at Sheboygan 
i at Antigo as well, are orders which we 
» booked on the basis of our costs 
the basis of our estimated 
f these orders has been booked on 
basis of renegotiation The reason we 
ve booked orders in this way is entirely 
» to the fact that we are not in position 
ive Government representatives several 
iths or several years from now advise us 
the prices charged on these particular 
are too high, with the result that this 
ness which we are now getting out, and 
h will show a small profit, will definitely, 
renegotiation, mean a loss to 
t only this question of loss which is 
but it is the question of these Gov- 
ment orders being subject to renegotia- 
which is disturbing manufacturers all 
the United States today, and especially 
manufacturers like ourselves, who are 
ting on a close margin and just can't 
rd to have selling prices drastically re- | 
ed by renegotiation years after orders | 
been filled and accounts paid. | 


and | 
costs, and 


us. 


The Empire Manufacturing Co., of 
nder, Ga., wrote the commanding of- 
ficer of the Philadelphia quartermaster 
pot complaining of renegotiation and 
iying: 
In view of the uncertainty and delay caused | 
renegotiation, it is our purpose to hold 
‘ operations within the limit of the non- | 
egotiable figure, which we understand is | 
w $100,000 in any calendar year. This will | 
ean that for next year we can only produce | 
the Government about 3314 percent of 
s year’s production. 

| 


A more patriotic attitude was taken 
by the Beach Lumber Co., of Rome, N. Y., | 

hich in a letter to Senator Davin I. 
WALSH relating to renegotiation said: 


Almost on the heels of the Signal Corps 
vestigator came an inquiry from a wire | 
mpany on a large quantity of the same | 
eels for use with Signal Corps wire. Our 
mediate reaction was to pass up this busi- 
ness, partly because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining the material, the uncertainty of our 
ility to retain help, and the diminishing 
rofit factor, plus the implied threat of hav- 
g our reserves dipped into as a result of 
enegotiation. This current order is to run 
several months and if our fighting forces 


ia 
1a 





ntinue at the present rate and the war ter- | 

nates before this contract is completed, we | 

iy be very considerably damaged from 
incelations. Passing up this business prob- 
ably would have been the best thing from the 

indpoint of our stockholders but we have 
iccepted it because we know that our wire | 

mpany customers have no other place to 
turn for this quantity of reels and our allies, 
to whom this material is- being 
ight seriously suffer. 
Other small industi‘es may not take such 
view under similar circumstances. 


shipped, 


In the course of my remarks on the 
floor I referred to that feature of the 
present renegotiation law which permits 
certain contractors whose original con- 
tracts with foreign governments were 
taken over by the United States and paid 
for with public funds of the United 
States. I made particular reference to 
such contracts of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc. That company, for example, had a 
contract with the British Purchasing 
Commission for the manufacture of air- 
frames calling for the payment of $31,- 
577,283. The company’s costs under this 
contract were $16,709,689. Advance pay- 
ments of $12,300,000 were furnished by 





the British Government and $4,744,000 
by the French Government to assist the 
company in the performance of the con- 
tract. Before taxes, Douglas Aircraft 
made a profit of $14,867,594 on this con- 
tract, or 88.99 percent of its cost. Even 
after the payment of all taxes the com- 
pany still had profits on this contract 
alone of $7,345,212, or 43.86 percent of 
costs. Although a substantial portion 
of this contract was taken over by the 
United States and financed with public 
funds of the United States under the so- 
called Arnold-Portal agreement, none of 
the profits on this contract may be re- 
covered under renegotiation, although 
other contracts between Douglas and the 
United States are subject to renegotia- 
tion. 

Another Douglas contract entered into 
with the British Purchasing Commission 
and in connection with which the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission advanced 
$14,400,000 called for a total contract 
price of $42,882,206. The costs of Doug- 
las under this contract amounted to 
$25,393,744, leaving a profit before taxes 
of $17,488,462, or a profit of 68.97 per- 
cent in relation to sales. Even after the 
payment of taxes, the company still had 
a profit of $8,602,842, or 33.92 percent 
in relation to cost. Although a substan- 
tial portion of this contract was also 
taken over by the United States and paid 
for with United States funds, it, too, is 
apparently not subject to renegotiation. 
I do not cite this example with the in- 
tention of criticizing the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Without question they have 
supplied our Army and our Navy with 
superb aircraft, which are immeasurably 
lightening the burden of the war. I do 
not believe that they desired to make ex- 
cessive or undue profits. That they have 
made them shows inevitably the in- 
ability of anyone to tell at the time that 
these contracts were made what a fair 
price was. 

Douglas Aircraft is not alone in this 
situation. Empire Ordnance Corpora- 
tion, a company formed for the express 
purpose of manufacturing armaments 
in this war by the notorious Frank Co- 
hen, who has been described by an as- 
sistant attorney general of the United 
States as someone alongside of whom 
“Get-rich-quick” Wallingford was a 
piker, realized a profit of 105 percent in 
relation to cost on contracts for recoil 
mechanisms originally entered into with 
the British Government and then taken 
over by the United States. Bell Aircraft 
Corporation entered into a contract with 
the British Purchasing Commission call- 
ing for a total contract price of $14,- 
645,980.19. Its costs under this contract 
alone were $9,473,419.15, leaving a profit 
before taxes of $5,172,561.04, or 54.60 
percent. Even after the payment of 
taxes on this contract alone, the com- 
pany realized a profit of $1,109,942.60, or 
11.72 percent. On another contract orig- 
inally entered into with the British Pur- 
chasing Commission and subsequently 
taken over by the United States, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation received payments 
of $9,647,163.43. Its profits before taxes 
on this contract amounted to $3,389,- 
634.60, or 54.17 percent. Even after the 
payment of taxes, the company had a 
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of $910,- 
Althougna both 





profit on this contract yne 
622.20, or 14.55 percent. 

of these contracts taken over 
substantial part by the United 

and paid for with public funds, tl! 
parently are not subject to reneg 
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Still another instance of this is the 
Remington Arms Co., which received a 
contract for cartridges from the British 


Purchasing Commission in the amoun 


of $26,520,182. On this contract the com- 
pany had profits of $9,380,098, or 54.73 
percent of cost before taxes. Although 


this contract was also a take-over agree- 
ment by the United States and the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission, the exces- 
sive profits realized on it are not 
to renegotiation. 

I cite these examples, Mr. Speaker, not 
for the purpose of pointing the finger 
criticism at these contractors or 
the intention of labeling them as profit- 
eers, but solely for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating that the mere fact that there 
is something called a renegotiation law 
on the statute books is no guaranty that 
excessive profits are not being made out 
of this war. It is not enough that a law 
be labeled a law to control war profits. 
Unless that law is sufficiently broad in 
its scope as to cover all war contracts, 
whether made with the War Department 
or any other department of the Govern- 
ment, whether made in the first 3 years 
of the war or the last 3 years of the war, 
and unless that law contains sufficient 
power and authority to recover all such 
excessive profits, it is a delusion to think 
or to say that we have done all that we 
can to eliminate war profiteering. We 
have a responsibility in this House, Mr. 
Speaker, to see that a real war-profits 
contro! measure is adopted. We have an 
obligation to the public and to those now 
serving in our armed forces, who will re- 
turn to pay the debts which we have in 
curred in their name and to settle the 
contracts on which these wild profits have 
been realized, to see that every possible 
precaution is taken to prevent such prof- 
iteering. I recognize that responsibility, 
Mr. Speaker, and I propose to submit to 
the House in the near future legislation 
designed to accomplish such a purpose. 

In the meantime, rather than liber- 
alizing the present law which this bill 
now does, and in fact making loophol 
. through which of exorbitant 
profits will probably flow, we should be 
broadening the provisions of renegotia 
tion so that no excessive profits may ac 
crue to anyone out of this war. To that 
end I bespeak the serious consideratio1 
of the facts I have disclosed by the Pre 
ident and by the Congress. 


subtlect 


' 


~ 
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The Soldier Vote Bill 
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Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
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I include the following letter from an 
Army private currently stationed at a 
prisoner of war camp in Nebraska. This 
letter is typical of hundreds that I have 
received and I feel sure that it represents 
the sentiment of the overwhelming ma- 


jority of the members of the armed 
forces. 
The past week has seen the defeat of the 


soldier-vote bill by the House of Representa- 
tives by a majority which is hard to fathom. 
Perhaps we who are here at this camp are 


more conscious of the importance of that 
measure than are the average group of sol- 
diers because we are in daily contact with 
men who have lost their freedom, their 
right as freemen. Too, most of us are 
men who have had some form of higher 


education, have worked at jobs which have 
brought us close to administration of the 
democratic principle. There are few of us 
who do not appreciate our right to vote. 

But I shall never forget the solemnity 
with which our group received the news that 
we, soldiers in the Army of the United States, 
have received our first telling defeat at the 
hands of the Government for which we fight 
and serve. It is so difficult for us to un- 
derstand what objection there is that keeps 
us from voting as do the folks back home. 
Only hazy reference to party lines and un- 
desirable backing of the measure are prof- 
fered as reasons for rejection. 

I do not know if you will have another 
chance to vote upon this measure, but if 
you should, you may know there are 11,000,000 
men behind you to echo your “aye.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Private A. A. T., 
P. O. W. Camp, Nebraska. 





British Interest in American Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the great interest on the part 
of the leaders of the British Empire in 
the political affairs of our Nation. Iam 
of the opinion we are capable of handling 
our own political affairs without any 
recommendations from the British Isles. 
I feel they have plenty to do to look after 
their own affairs and resent their inter- 
ference in our affairs. I recommend the 
reading of the comments of John 
O'Donnell and Frank C. Waldrop which 
should prove interesting to the Members 
of this body. 

|From the Washington Times-Herald] 

INDISPENSABLE TO WHOM? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

A British newspaper, the Yorkshire Post, 
has just come out editorially wich the news 
that Mr. Roosevelt is “an irreplaceable na- 
tional leader.” This is of more than passing 
interest because the Post is controlled by 
Anthony Eden, Britain’s Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and potential successor of Mr. 
Churchill as Prime Minister. 

The Post explains to its readers that the 
indispensable Mr. Roosevelt is “handicapped 
by the Constitution” in his vital work, but 
infers that when we have lost enough lives 





| 


in this war we will relax as to that and let 
him have his way. Evidently, the Post is 
not a very close student of Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration to date. 

It seems not to know that the Constitution 
of horse and buggy days to Mr. 
velt. He has even gone so far as to 
instruct Congress, in one publicly known in- 
stance, to pass a law he wanted, regardless 
of doubts as to its constitutionality. 

That the occasion of his search for 
Federal control of the coal-mining industry. 

The perfumed junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, thee Honorable Joz Gurrey, intro- 
duced the Coal Regulation Act for the Presi- 
dent and in time it turned out that, sure 
enough, the law was no good. 

That, for the information of the Yorkshire 
Post, was neither the first nor the last evi- 
dence of Mr. Roosevelt’s contempt for the 
restraints the Constitution puts upon him. 
But here is some more of the Post's lesson 

American doctrine to its readers: 

“The founding fathers saw tyranny as a 
great danger to be guarded against and they 
equipped the Constitution with an elaborate 
system of checks and balances designed to 
insure that no one organ of the Government 
should have too much power.” 

You can bet they saw tyranny as a great 
danger. And were they right? What, 
Americans, do you think today about the 
founding fathers’ wisdom? They were the 
enemies of tyranny in government. And 
what is more, they wanted the Government 
of the United States to stay a republic, free 
of Europe's meddling. 

Never in history has there been a man mcre 
interested in the welfare of humanity than 
was Thomas Jefferson, one of our ablest 
founding fathers. 

Jefferson was widely traveled, widely and 
deeply read, and he lived on the grand scale. 
There was no selfishness or narrowness in 
Jefferson's soul. 

But Jefferson knew that as a public officer 
of the United States he was not the owner 
of the public’s welfare. He was just a trus- 
tee, honored by the Nation when it hired him 
to administer public office. 

He considered himself neither infallible, 
nor indispensable. Nor did he ever forget 
that as a public servant, even in the Presi- 
dency, he was dealing with other people’s 
lives and property. 

He recognized the duty to govern according 
to law and in the interest of America first. 

In the matter of the Presidency, he had 
some sharp words to say which only now be- 
gin to have strong significance to easy-going 
citizens of this country. He put those words 
in a letter (December 20, 1787) to James 
Madison: 

“A Galloman or an Angloman (pro-French 
or pro-English President) will be supported 
by the Nation he befriends. If once elected, 
and at a second or third election outvoted 
by one or two votes, he will pretend false 
votes, foul play, hold possession of the reins 
of government * * * 

“The election of a President of America 
some years hence will be much more interest- 
ing by certain nations of Europe than ever 
the election of a King of Poland was.” (Jef- 
ferson had in mind how Russia and Sweden 
fought to see which would influence the elec- 
tions of Poland’s kings—in the end Poland 
was ruined.) 

And then he remarked that, in order to 
disinterest European nations in our affairs, 
we should change Presidents constantly, so 
that “no foreign power, nor domestic party, 
will waste their blood and money to elect a 
person who must go out at the end of a 
short period.” 

Jefferson was able to see ahead. He gave 
us fair warning, and here today is the dan- 
ger he foresaw, focused for plain view, in the 
Yorkshire Post. 

Incidentally, Jefferson said some things of 
interest concerning good neighborly relations 
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with Latin America in a letter (August 4 
1820) to William Short: 
“I hope [to see] a cordial fraterniza: 


among all the American nations,and * * + 
their coalescing in an American system 
policy totally independent of and uncon- 
nected with that of Europe. 

“The day is not distant when we may f 
mally require a meridian of partition thr 
the ocean which separates the two hemi 
Spheres, on the hither side of which no Eu; 
pean gun chall ever be heard, nor an Ame: 
can on the other. * * * 

“I hope no American patriot will ever |! 
sight of the essential policy of interdict; 
in the seas and territories of both Ameri 
the ferocicus and sanguinary contests of 
Europe. 

“I wish to see this coalition begun. * ¢ * 
I should rejoice to see the fleets of Braz 
and the United States riding together 
brethren of the same family, and pursui 
the same object.” 

Same object being, of course, as he stats 
it above, a policy “totally independent of ; 
unconnected with Europe.” 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of F¢ 
ruary 7, 1944] 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

Our worthy statesmen and distinguished 
students of international affairs are a be- 
fuddled and goggle-eyed band these days, as 
they grope around trying to figure out what 
good old Pal Joey has concealed up hi 
Soviet sleeve. 

There is something touching and poignant 
in their childlike feeling of hurt surprise 


the jolly old pipe-smoking host, always will- 
ing to throw a vodKa and caviar party at the 
drop of a lend-lease hat, tipping over the 
parlor table and giving the trusting inno- 
cents a boot in the pants—accusing th 
British of conniving with Hitler for a sep- 
arate peace, giving a hot foot to Pal Wendel! 
Willkie, pulling 16 republics and 16 ambas- 
sadors and 16 foreign policies out of the 
Russian puzzle box, and then taking a rousing 
slap at the Vatican. And all this to the 
great embarrassment of the butts of his 
Slavic humor, those two ever-trusting col- 
leagues, Brothers Roosevel and Churchill 
whom Pal Stalin has made into a couple of 
diplomatic cuckolds and thereby providing 
the comic relief and belly laughs in this 
greatest of global tra_edies. 

But if the Russians have bewildered and 
bedeviled the master minds of the New Ds 
international thinking, pause for a moment 
and meditate on the utter confusion into 
which Britain has thrown the New Deal's 
political strategists on the home front 
particular the palace guard running F. D. R 
fourth-term campaign. 

If there was one thing that the Roosevelt 
clique most emphatically did not want 
this stage of the reelection campaign, it W 
the demand from the foreign press of Britain 
that the citizens of this Republic reelect 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt next November 7. 

Such soothing flattery would be most wel- 
come if expressed privately in the bosom 
of the family, but to roar it out in authori- 
tative English publications puts the New 
Dealers in a dither. In fact some of the 
Roosevelt boys are hinting that there is 
sinister plot behind it all and that the plot 
wasn’t planned by any friends of F. D. R. 
and perhaps, they whisper, the frost reall) 
is on the pumpkin of Roosevelt-Churchill 
friendship, that some of those yarns of 
Roosevelt-Churchill disagreement at Cairo 
and Tehran may have definite basis of fact. 

Well, what’s happened in the last 10 days? 
First of all, out comes Anthony Eden's York- 
shire Post with the declaration that F. D. R. 
is an “irreplaceable national leader” and be- 

















ntial camf shire 

a “rising tide of selfish partisanship and acri- 
I ious political controversy 

Hard on the heels of these bold declara- 

tions from the paper controlled by Britain's 

f gn secretary comes the fourth-term en- 

dorsement of F. D. R. from the influential, 


authoritative, government-supported organ 
of the established Church of England, the 
Church of England Newspaper 
This mouthpiece of the governmer: t-sup- 
ed religious group goes even farther than 
Eden's Yorkshire Post. It not only calls for 
reelection of F. D. R. but by name singles 
New York’s Republican Governor Dewey 

r direct attack and blasts him as “a states- 

man whose belief in international solidarity 
4 grudging concession to the pressure of 
events.” 

Now this is what the New Deal political 
thinkers most emphatically did not want 

m Britain at this time. They think that 

will hurt the fourth-term drive and has 
placed ammunition in the hands of F. D. R.’s 

olitical opponents. The attack on Governor 
Dewey they think unfortunate and also this 
paragraph from the editor of the Church ot 
England newspaper: 

‘The old American 
History has killed it, but history has not 
killed the desire and the will of isolation 
which in the post-war situation will take the 
form of narrow, unimaginative, reluctant con- 
cessions to new demands. Governor Dewey, 
who is tipped for the Republican nomination, 

such a man.” 

We've heard two ingenious explanations of 
this sudden and unprecedented entry by au- 
thoritative organs of Britain’s Government 
into the United States 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign. One cancels the other out, but that’s 

way things go here in the Capital. We 
both for consideration and draw no 
conclusions: 

The first, from an angrily puzzled fourth- 
term strategist, is based on the proposition 

it Churchill’s conservative government 
through their controlled newspapers are now 
giving F. D. R. the old “kiss of death.” 

The assumption in this case is that the 
British master minds that ordered the F.D.R 
fourth-term endorsement, well realized that 
their act would set up political repercussions 
They 
to quote an old New 


isolationism is dead 


bmit 





adverse to F. D. R. in the United States. 
anned it that way” 

1 campaign slogan. 
And the reason for this, according to theory 
1, is that Churchill and F. D. R., since Tehe- 
ran, no longer agree on policies with respect 
to Russia’s immediate ever-expanding terri- 
torial demands in Europe—and the still-to- 
be-disclosed demands in the direction of Nor- 
way and the Persian Gulf, and toward gate- 
to India. Conservative Imperialist 
Churchill still quotes Kipling and the bear 
that walked like a man is still the bear of 
yesteryear, even if he now waves a hammer 
and sickle. 

he other explanation applies only to An- 
thony Eden’s Yorkshire Post endorsement of 
the fourth-term candidate. In this case, we 
were told the British Foreign Minister was 
merely trying to repay a political debt, owed 
Since back in ’38 

Eden had then quit the Chamberlain cabi- 
net and Europe was a year from the outbreak 
of war. According to this yarn, a big-shot 
executive of the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation was invited to the White House and 
F. D. R. was supposed to have suddenly 
popped the question: 

“Now, why don’t you fellows do something 
for me? I think it would be a perfectly fine 
idea if your organization would invite young 
Anthony Eden to come over here and make 
@ speech.” 

This was at the time when 
Was being laid for the visit, 
of Britain's King and Queen. 


De 
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the groundwork 
6 months later, 
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The President’s request was carried back 
by the White House vis and there was a 
loud uproar. Eden of course was then hell- 
bent for intervention on the Continent and 
there was a powerful group in the American 
organization that didn’t want him to come 
to this country under their auspices and to 
use their organization as a sounding board 

But an invitation went to Eden. He ac- 
cepted. Then came another uproar in the 
N. M. A. and the word was passed around 
that the invitation was unauthorized, but 
had been sent in a routine way by em- 
ployee whe never thought Eden would accept 
But Eden did accept 

Eden accepted £2,000 for expenses and 
when his ship reached quarantine 
York Harbor he was confronted with some 
N. M. A. representatives who read his pr 
pared speech, and promptly went up in the 
air because of its interve onist belligerency. 
The Eden speech was watered down and the 
call to arms (United St considerably 
muted. 

Anthony Eden spent the night at the White 
House and his American reception, planned 
by F. D. R., gave him tremendous political 
power and prestige back in England, which he 
promptly cashed in on. Hence, the return 
favor of indorsing F. D. R.’s fourth-term 
drive in the Yorkshire Post 

You hear so many unbelievable things in 
this Capital—and practically all of them are 
true 


tor 


an 
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Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, Fri- 
day, February 11, marks the birthday of 
one of America’s really great men, 
Thomas Alva Edison. This Congress and 
the President have honored this great 
American by issuing a proclamation 
designating February 11, 1944, 
Thomas Alva Edison Day and calling 
upon officials of the Government to dis- 
play the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on said date and 
inviting the people of the United States 
to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Thomas Alva Edison, through his more 
han 1,100 inventions, helping the 
United States and our allies to win this 
war. Not through mere inspiration but 
in the very real sense of extra fire pow 
and faster speed on the fighting front 
and more and better production at home. 

Mr. Edison has been called, and 
rightly, the father of American industry, 
and surely none of us doubt that it is 
American production which is. now turn- 
ing the tide toward certain victory. 

It is not enough to refer to Mr. Edison 
merely as an inventor, the greatest one 
in history. It is not enough merely to as- 
sociate him with the electric light, or 
the phonograph, or the motion-picture 
camera, or the storage battery. 

True, all of these and hundreds more 
are the products of his ingenious mind. 
But to fully appreciate the influence of 
Edison on America’s gigantic war effort 


as 


ic 
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today, 


we mu 1 any recita- 
tion of his inventions and look to thei 
efiect in industrial use 
Wherever you go, along « 10orn 
production front, you find Thor 


A. Edison—be it far below ground in a 
mine, aboard a fast freight 
ship ploughing the seas, or in any 
plant you would choose to name 

To give here a detailed list of Edi 
contributions to each individual indust: 
would be an almost endless, but amazing 


recital. It is a fact that Edison's inven- 
tions, placed at the disposal of othe 
men, actually created me of ir 


war-vital industri: 

It would be difficult to name any 
dustry that is not 
more productive because of Thomas Alva 


Edison. 


What is true in industry, is lik 
true on our fighting fronts. Every Amer- 
ican plane, ship, or tank is a bette! 
tougher piece of fighting equipment be- 


F eal 


cause of Alva Edison. 

Merely because his birthday occurs in 
the month with two other 
heroes, the life and deeds of" 
Edison should not be forgotten nor con- 


signed to obscurity. 








tend to initiate legi to ¢ lish 
February 11 permanently as a national 
day of celebration in honor of his birth 





Southern Forest Development 


OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


EXTENSION 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a 
copy of a paper pres ith- 
ern Forestry Conference in Atlanta, Ga., 


nted to the So 


on January 20, by Mr. J. H. Allen, who 
is one of the great industrialists of my 
State. He is an authority of national 
standing on timber and pulpwood mat- 
ters. He has insisted that such legis- 
lation as he has recommended in hi 
paper is absolutely necessary if we a 


to continue to make progress in southern 
forest development Here is an im- 
portant field for post-war planning now 

Let us realize that by spending only 
10 cents per acre in timber farm man- 
agement and protection we can pro- 
duce on the 100,600,000 available acres of 


land in the South fiber-weight equiva- 
lent to 100,000,000 bales of cotton. With 


al igence t 


£ ‘17° 7 Y CP LO- 


l our power and all our intell 
day we are utilizir 
cords of wood in the 


ig only abc 6,000,000 


paper industry It 


is possible to raise this amount to 10.- 
000,000 cords more, and find a market 
for it right here in the United Stat 

If we finish this cord id into paper 
products in the South, it is possible that 
we might spend in labor in the South, 
in the production of wood, pulp, and 
paper, and co! rted pr some 
$15 a cord or $150,000.000 n lan we 
are now spending. Wé nnot | this 
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question g0 by without seriously con- 
sidering the suggested plan for action: 
Wuat LrcIsLaTION WE Nrep FoR FORESTRY IN 
THE SOUTH 

I want to make it clear and definite in the 
beginning that this paper is being read for 
the purpose of making my own personal sug- | 
gestions as to legislation, but not with an | 
intent of criticizing the Fede: State, or 


ral, S 
industrial management of forest problems. 
I fully realize that, if we are to make progress, 
we must place Fede1a' cooperative responsi- 


bility where it belougs, State responsibility 
where belongs, as well as industrial and 
individual ownership responsibility where it 
belongs, with the purpose in view of coordi- 
nating the forces to the end that we go for- 
ward all together with the firm determina- 
tion to have better timber crops in the South, | 
and to have these crops continuous, genera- | 
tion in and generation out, | 
In the term “legislation” I want it under- 


stood that I consider not only Congress and 
the State legislatures as legislative bodies, but 
also any Federal agency that has the right 
to issue directives. A directive now is synon- 
ymous with an act of Congress. 


FORESTRY IS A PART OF AGRICULTURE 


I consider the most important legislation 


to be passed is the defining by Congress, or, | 
let us say, the classifying by Congress, of | 
forestry as agriculture Raising trees as | 


continuous crops needs more protection now 
than does any grain crop we are planting, | 
for if the raising of trees is not classified as | 
tree farming, or if new crops are not raised, 
we shall simply cut off the present stand of 
timber in the United States and in a century | 
so we shall have a Sahara Desert out of 
our now present forest areas. This is un- | 
thinkable, but it, too, is unbelievable that | 
there are some forces in Congress who have 
neglected giving to the tree farmer the same 
legal rights as to the marketing of trees and 
the curtailment of harvesting trees that has 
The naval 


or 


been given to the grain farmers. 
stores crowd has brought about the classifi- 
cation of their industry in a satisfactory 
manner. It has been helpful to them, but 
it will be even more helpful to the pulpwood | 
producer and the log producer. This legis- 
lation should be passed. 


NATION-WIDE FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION | 
I think Congress should put up the money | 
to protect all of our woodland area of the 
United States against fire. I think that, if 
the Federal Government fails to do this, each | 
Southern State should agree to State-wide 
fire protection over its forest areas. If the | 
State fails to do this, I believe it should be 
the obligation of every tree-raising county in 
the South to have county-wide fire protec- 
tion. If the county should fail to do this, 
I think we should have forest-improvement 
districts whereby the landowners would go in 
together and arrange the funds to protect 
their own improvement area 
We have all ariven down the highways in 
the South, and have seen hundreds of fires 
in our time, and have driven by without noti- 
fying anyone or, in fact, without having 
anyone to notify that the fire was spreading 
wildly and shouid be put out. There are no | 
fire departments to whom you can send this 
message. Millions of dollars of valuable tim- | 
ber has been burned up in the South in the | 
past 20 years on account of this lack of fire 
protection. This constitutes a legislative 
negicct that will stand as a monument to the 
ignorance of those in charge of protective 
legislation. The Pacific Northwest has done 
a grand job of protecting their woodland 
areas, because they have large timber to pro- 
tect, whilst we in the Scuth have more trees 
than they, but they are not so visible, nor 
the vaiue is not so apparent; therefore we 
have slumbered through the fires and have 
Ith waste. This, of course, should 








let the we 
be »ed, 


ae 


CEILING PRICES 


I think thet the O. P. A. should have the 
same ceiling price on 128 cubic feet of fine 
pine wood at any southern shipping point as 


is the ceiling price for a cord of black pine or 
jack pine or spruce timber at Watertown, 
N. Y., or at any other point in the North. 
We certainly should not have a lower ceiling 
price for wood in the South than is paid in 
Canada for wood delivered into the United 
States. This is certainly true as long as 
wood such a critical material and is so 
badly needed in the war effort. 


is 


PAYMENT OF TAXES 


I would recommend to the Southern 
States that a law be passed whereby a land- 
owner could set aside acreage for a term cf 
years for the purpose cf raising timber with 
the privilege of not paying taxes on these 
lands until the contract time is up or until 
the timber is cut, and the taxes accrued 
could be paid out of a severance tax as the 
timber was cut and removed. I think that 
this law should also provide that, if a con- 
cern wanted to borrow 10 cents an acre per 
year on these lands, the money to be used for 
fire protection and forest management ex- 
pense during the time the land was set aside 
without income, he should be permitted to 
do it through some agency with the under- 
standing that this 10 cents per acre per year 
loan could also be repaid simultaneously with 
the payment of taxes out of the severance 
tax, at the time of the marketing of the tim- 
ber taken out of said land. 


THE GENERAL CURTAILMENT OF HARVESTING 
TIMBER SHOULD BE PERMISSIBLE UNDER LAW 


The timber farmer is, in a large measure, 
dependent upon the industry that buys the 
logs, wood, poles, ties, or forest products. If 
these industries operate at a loss through 
overproduction, very little can be paid for 
stumpage. Stumpage will be affected. 
There should be legislation enacted that 
would permit those producing wood to cur- 
tail their production jointly in order that, in 
the case of pulpwood, no more pulpwood was 
cut in any given year than was necessary to 
fill the profitable demands for pulp, paper, or 
other forest timber products. The paper 
mills themselves should be permitted to sit 
in a curtailment agreement with the wood 
producers, with their State conservation de- 
partme and with some Federal agency, 
to the end that no more young timber 
should be cut during any one given year than 
could be sold at a fair replacement value of 
the timber cut and sold. 

If, after the war, there is a tremendous 
overproduction of pulp and paper without 
some protection, we shall, here in the South, 
produce six or seven million cords of wood 
yearly and in competition with each other, 
sell that wood into the markets of the 
United States and the world at a loss. Then, 
in that event, we shall have practiced for- 
estry in vain. 


nts, 


ANTIDUMPING 


I feel that no treaty should be made with 
any foreign nation that will permit them to 
ship wood, pulp, and paper or any other 
forest product into the United States in 
competition with our own industries who 
fail to pay their own foreign employees the 
same scale of wages we pay our labor. I 
don’t think that any other nation should 
enjoy free access to our markets which have 
been built around an economic structure 
that gives to our labor enough money to live 
on a high plane, without protecting this 
high plane of living by a very high tariff 
against the offending foreign nation. 

Russia and the Scandinavian countries, 
and Canada itself can keep our paper mar- 
ket and cur forest products and our labor 
broke for the next half century, unless we 
protect ourselves against their oppressive 
inroads. They must adopt our plane of liv- 
ing in those foreign countries and pay their 
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men accordingly or not dominate ou 
trade which constitutes our own 
of commerce over which we should 
maintain, let us say, police control. 





COOPERATION 

In closing, let me say that the pulp and 
paper mills of the South and the lumbs 
plants of the South, the naval stores in- 
dustry, are as a rule managed by fine, ca 
pable men who live close with those of 1 
who are raising trees for sale. Our interest 
are identical. The sugar refiner is interest; 
in the farmer who is raising beets. My com- 
pany happens to be in both lines of this 
business. We raise trees and we harve 
the trees and sell the products. We see b 
sides of this question, and we have no crit 
icism to make of either. The purpose 
writing this letter is to deposit with yoy 
suggestions in the general pool of forest 
thinking, hoping that some thought ex- 
pressed here may lead to some form of bet- 
terment in timber supply for the immediate 
war effort, and for the future needs of the 
pulpwood and paper consumer of the United 
States and the men who want to make a 
living in the labor ranks of the paper in- 
dustry, and to the bankers security who 
wants to make money out of the forest, 
who hires his money out to the paper com- 
panies who are harvesting and processing 
our forest areas. 

Forestry, as I have often stated, is a great 
commercial ocean whose waves touch all the 
shores of commerce. Therefore, we are all 
interested in the constructive handling of 
this development, and, if we will resolve to 
be cooperative in our efforts, the South will 
soon have a recurring fiber crop that will 
be much greater in weight, shortly, than the 
cotton crop, and the cotton made will, too, 
be greater. 


a eet 





Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of February 
4, 1944: 

DON'T LIQUIDATE THE H. O. L. C. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
formed at the bottom of the depression to 
prevent wholesale foreclosure of mortgaged 
homes. It was eminently successful. Pri- 
vate lenders, with defaulted mortgages on 
their hands and faced with a disorganized 
real-estate market on which they could n 
sell foreclosed properties except at a ere 
loss, were more than glad to be bailed out | 
the Government’s H. O. L. C. 

Thousands of home owners were helped 
through the crisis, and thousands of lend 
were relieved of defaulting mortgages. M 
of the lenders took some loss. It was als 
expected that the H. O. L. C. would k 
money, that the taxpayers would have to 
assume the deficit from sour loans, perhaps 
up to a billion dollars. H. O. L. C. was! 
formed to take over the safest loans; it w 
formed to take over the shaky ones. Despite 
this, the H. O. L. C. is now operating at a 
profit, is absorbing losses on the sale of fore- 
closed houses, and there is reason to believe 
that the accumulated net loss of $65,242,431 
may be turned into a profit by June 3, 1952— 

































































id 


new loans have been mad: 
has been in the process of 
idation. It has reduced its origi- 
34,000,000 investm $1,632,000, - 
itstanding bonds from $3,489,453,550 
29,481,800; reduced its personnel by 
nt (from 20,811 to 3,810), its annua 
tive expenses by 72 percent; it i 
her reducing these items now. O 
ly 200,000 properties acquired, 92 
have been sold. The accumulated 
these to June 30, 1943, 


Was $255.080 - 


nt to 











income from loans and rentals 
the loss to $65,242,431 
the original law creating it, the 


has € more years torun. John H 
Federal Home Loan Bank Commis- 
and head of the H. O. L. C., insists that 
O. L. C. must be allowed to continue 
next 8 years, if it is to liquidate in 
erly manner with minimum loss to 








iyer 


1] rivate lending institutions, however, 
een urging Congress to force immediate 
I Conditions are far better than 
Building is restricted. Homes are 


1d in many war-boomed communi- 
tentals are no problem, and sales, if 
re foreclosed, are quick and may be 
ble. Many a private lender who was 
1ave the Government bail him out 
1933 to 1936 would like now to get back 
the business he willingly dumped 
H. O. L. C.’s lap in the period of finan- 
1 weather. 


me 


1 


are lenders who would like to buy up 

H. O. L. C. loans, but let the Gov- 

keep the bad ones—thus letting the 

take the maximum beating. The 

of lending institutions are not like 

Mr. Fahey tells us; they do not want 
t public expense. 

H. O. L. C. makes a str argument 

report to Congress. It contends that, 

lending institutions are allowed to 

ound mortgages, from which the 

O. L. C. derives its income, the H. O. L. C. 

have to continue its organization all 

uuntry to service its remaining 

business. Or it will have to 

ins at a great discount. Either 

taxpayer would be gouged so that 


ng 














ble 
e bad Io 





te 


lending institutions might make 


and still opposes, 
O.L.C. It would 

holding the bag 
Government 











e of all agencies 
long as possible. Agencies mean 


rhe H. O. L. C., doubtless, could op- 
with fewer persons and lower expenses, 

ord is pretty good—especialiy good 
ed to some of the other depression- 


Federal agencies 


>) 





ress should not force the 


H. 0. L. C 
10r I I ] 


udate now the benefit f a small 


group. 


Expansion of Social Security Systex 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
N THE ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a very in- 
t ting, instructive, and able address 





by the junior 
Mr. Murray! before 
mittee for Political Ac 
was delivered in New 
14 last. 
There being no objection, t 

was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


Senator from 
the C. 
tT 


: ' 
ion ie€ 


Montana 
I. O. Com- 
speech 
York on January 





Mr. Chairman and friends, I d t 
be here this evening to discu t - 
Murray-Dingell bill, S. 1161, propos 
expansion of our present Social S 
system. 

I am sorry that my esteemed friend and 


colleague, Senator RospertT F. WAGNER, could 
not be with us on this occasion I am 
merely substituting for him. N : ! 
United States deserves more credit than the 
distinguished Senator from New Y' 
his contributions to our social g 
for his fine record of progressive labor legis- 
lation during the past 20 years. In thi 
field, he is by all standards with 
and we are aiways g 
acknowledge his leadershi 
our appreciation of 
I will have to say here 
plete accord with n 
Many great change 
have taken pil: 
century. During 
our country has 
agricultural economy 
most powerful indu 
These changes have c! 








for 




















and social problems and hazar« for 1 
pecple which could not have been foreseen 
in the formative period of our nati l life 
Because of defects which have developed in 
the operation of our economic system, we 
have had alternating periods of t 3 - 





and periods of widespread unemploy- 


perity 


ment 
Eve! 





ninp I f 
our populati n are € 

scale of living. S v u 

times and in bad times constant proble1 


of unemployment and want. In the depres- 
sion of the ea thirties, we set up temporary 
programs of relief and reempli n 

in 1935 we enacted a limited system of 
social security That limited system ha: 
more than justified its worth we are t 



















considering its nsion The t 
jority in this country have come to feel 
a broade i more comprehensive social- 
security sy ‘1m is not only a I tec- 
tio:. for our people and the i ment of 
our society, but h a - 
fluence in the operation of our whole eco- 
nomic system 

Earlie s week, | ! mie ige to the 


dent R evelt said 
The 
future * * * can be summed up in one 


word 


one sup! 


And that means not only pl il > 
curity Se . It means » ecor 
ecurity al security, moral security. * * * 
“Freedom from fear is eternally linked wi 
freedom from want.’ 


us expressed tl 


The Presiden 





lie uppermost in the minds 


The sacrifice we are making in lives and 


treasure is conclusive proof that our } ple 
are determined to realize both of these free 
doms now, for themselves and for their chil- 


dren 








Our people have refused to succumb to the 
blandishments of is brand of 
fascism. Just as s1 y, their d nds for 
real improvement in our society will not be 


put off by vague pr ion the 
distant future. Some way must be found 
to make an economy work so as to give the 
average man and woman some measure of 
security. A system which permits a third 
of the people to suffer long periods of destitu- 
tion and want cannot be justified. The most 


ses of action in 
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measures Wl 

and oppose i 

opposition 
foul 


out of blind, 
Such peopie 
they simply 
und they 
can and 


Itraconservatives 
any change, especiaily 
uld improve the stability 
m of the common man 
his family more secure 
our own recent history that 
ries fought egainst the estab- 
old-age pensions; they fougnt 
ncome taxes; public utility regula- 
nopoly laws; cChild-labor laws, 
Coliective bargaining was to them plain 
and communism, and it 
They oppos«d legislation for the protection of 
widows and orphans. When 16,000,000 work- 
ers were tramping the streets in search of 
wcrk in the late depression, they considered 
Federal protection and relief for them as un- 
constitutional. They could think of no bet- 
ter remedy than heavy loans to the bankers 
at the top and soup kitchens and apple-vend- 
ing licenses fcr those at the bottom. They 
re the same element who fought the work- 
metr.’s compensation laws and contested every 
attempt to alleviate the plight of the op- 
pressed and the exploited in every pericd of 
cur history 
This reactionary opposition is asserting 
that the proposed legislation is sccialistic, 
and that it is revolutionary. These are dev- 
terms. In the minds of innocent 
they are likely to create great appre- 
hension. The fact of the matter is that this 
bill is revolutionary only in the same sense 
that all progressive legislation when first pro- 
posed is revolutionary. Each provision of 
the Bill of Rights was revolutionary when 
adopted. So were many of the great ad- 
vances in thought, in science, and in industry 
man has edvanced to his 


n, antim 


cialism still is 


astating 
pecple 


through which 
present high stage of civilization. 

The real question, of course, is not whether 
this proposal is revolutionary Rather, the 
question is: Is it sound legislation, will it act 
as a stabilizing force in meeting the serious 
hazards and emergencies of our economy, and 
will it contribute to the national security and 
welfare? 

These are the questions which we, as spon- 
sors of the legislation, asked ourselves before 
we introduced the bill. It would never have 
been brought to light in the Congress of the 
United States if the answer to these questions 
hed been in the negative. 

We also have those who oppose social secu- 
rity because their only concern is the momen- 
tary cost which social insurance may place on 
them. They do not look ahead; they do not 
think in long-view terms; they do not see 
that the financial interests and success of 
every citizen is interlocked with the wealth, 
vigor, and security of the entire Nation. 
They do not see that such a program will act 
as a cushion or stabilizing force in our econ- 
cmy. All they see is that the first impact of 
social security is a tax or a contribution ex- 
acted from them or their business. They fail 
to see the ultimate benefit they gain through 
the stabilizing effect on the Nation. 

Then there are others who rarely raise their 
voices against social security as such, Their 
opposition takes another form. They get the 
State legislatures to enact “experience rating” 
provisions. Then, having gotten the em- 
ployer financially interested in reducing bene- 
fit payments—because his tax rate is reduced 
if the benefits are reduced for his former em- 
p'oyees—they bring about the restriction of 
the workers’ benefits in many ways. As a 
result, the employer's contribution rate goes 
down and unemployed workers fail to get 
benefits. At the same time, through experi- 
ence rating, contributions fall off in good 
times—precisely when the trust funds ought 


to be 


building up against the great needs of 
bad times. 

Another subtle way of sabotaging unem- 
ployment insurance is to keep the system on 
a State-by-State basis. Many employers con- 
sequently fight nationalization of the system, 
although they know that this is essential if it 
is to be really effective. They argue, of course, 
in terms of “States’ rights,” “preserving the 
Federal form of government,” and they rail 
against “regimentation,” “Federal bureauc- 
racy,” etc. They give every reason except the 
real one—namely, that through the State leg- 
islatures they can control the contributions. 
The State-rights doctrine has permitted cor- 
porations in many States to block proper legis- 
lation protecting workers from silicosis or 
other industrial diseases and from recognizing 
such diseases as industrial hazards justifying 
compensSation. 

A side issue, but a very important one, 
concerns the identity of the front men in 
this opposition campaign. Some of them 
are administrators of State unemployment 
agencies and are more concerned with their 
own personal jobs than with the public 
benefit or advantage to be secured by the 
systems they administer. Some of them 
appear to be largely responsible for having 
induced chambers of commerce, associated 
industries, business institutes and similar 
organizations to support experience rating, 
and to oppose nationalization of unemploy- 
ment insurance 

A parallel to this particular attack against 
social security is to be seen in the move to 
continue freezing the pay-roll tax for old-age 
and survivors insurance. The technical ar- 
guments that are used are different; but the 
underlying motivations are the same. Take 
note of the fact that the same people, the 
same names, the same lobbying organizations 
come up in the freeze-the-old-age-tax cam- 
paign that you meet in the battle against a 
stronger system of unemployment insurance. 

There is also another class opposing social 
security because they have vested interests 
which they fear would be encroached upon 
by a comprehensive national system. There 
are many examples of such groups. One of 
the loudest and most active is the so-called 
Insurance Economics Society of America, a 
lobbying organization created by certain ac- 
cident and health insurance companies, 
They are opposed to providing disability pro- 
tection for the wage earners of America. It 
might limit their field of operations. And 
they, who, according to their own reports, 
operate for the most part at a 33-50 percent 
overhead cost, argue against social insurance 
on the ground that it would be inefficiently 
and expensively administered by the Federal 
Government. 

Finally, there are those who oppose our 
proposals for medical care benefits through 
social insurance. They have precipitated a 
campaign of opposition which, for its size 
and vigor and lack of scruple, wins all the 
prizes. It deserves special attention because 
the subject is new to many people and the 
issues have been confused. 

Gallup and other polls taken throughout 
the country have proven that our pecple are 
for health insurance; the principal labor 
organizations have endorsed it. Hundreds 
of able, socially minded physicians, who have 
taken the time to familiarize themselves with 
the proposed legislation, see in it at least an 
cutline of a sound and practical solution for 
the serious problem of medical care con- 
fronting the Nation for many years. They 
discern in it potential benefits not only for 
the welfare of the Nation and the millions 
of our citizens, but for the medical profession 
as well. 

Take, for example, the Committee of Phy- 
sicians for the Improvement of Medical Care, 
Ine. It is composed of leading practitioners 
and distinguished members of the medical 
faculties of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and other leading medica] schools 





throughout the Nation. This committee . 
dorsed the medical features of our bill 
summer and recently issued a report of ¢ 
structive criticisms obviously the result 
long and painstaking study. 

Or take another example. In a radio 
dress on September 21, 1943, Dr. Ernst p 
Boas, chairman of the executive committ 
of the Physicians Forum for the Study o; 
Medical Care, a leading practitioner of N 
York and assistant professor of clinical ms 
cine at Columbia University, likewise ¢ 
dorsed the bill, saying: 

“In this country at this time a compul 
insurance plan seems to me to be most s1 
able. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill f. 
a good groundwork on which to plan a bet 
system of medical care.” 

A few weeks ago the Physicians Fon 
issued its full report, opening with 
statement that at a meeting on October 
1943, the Physicians Forum approved thx 
general features of the medical section o; 
8.1161. They continued, saying, and I quoté 

“A number of changes in the bill are nec 
sary to assure that the medical benefits | 
provide the best quality of medical ser 

And they proceeded to suggest some rea] 
improvements. 

These and other groups have spoken in un- 
mistakable language against the deficien 
in Our present system of medical care d 
tribution. The fact that 
hearted physicians render services to poor pa- 
tients free of charge is indeed a great credit 
to them, but it is no credit to a state of society 
that makes it necessary for self-supp rting 
people to accept charity. It is also unt 
to the dcctors. The present system of buy- 
ing medical care according to mere individual 
ability to pay is wholly repugnant to the 
American way of life. 

Since voluntary methods heretofore em- 
ployed in the United States have proven un- 
availing, the logical solution is a system of 
cormpulsory social insurance. In this con- 
nection, it might be worth mentioning that 
10 years ago, the committee on the costs of 
medical care, whose minority report was 
adopted by the American Medical Associati 
pointed out that if insurance is adopted, it 
had better be compulsory. 

It is therefore quite astounding that a 
powerful group has now been organized to 
combat this effort to improve the distribu- 
tion of medical care. The spearhead of the 
movement is the national physicians’ com- 
mittee for the extension of medical service 
located in Chicago, Ill. It is flooding the 
country with pamphlets, leaflets, and press 
releases filled with misinterpretations, delib- 
erate falsifications and vilifications of the 
bill. The committee seems to be well 
financed. It,is stated on good authority that 
pharmaceutical firms are contributing lib- 
erally to its funds. The reason is clear. A 
national system of medical care and hos- 
pitalization insurance would increase the 
number who go to a doctor instead of merely 
buying patent medicines. Uninformed, well- 
intentioned doctors are also being induced t 
contribute to the fund to carry on this cam 
paign to defeat the bill. 

Time will not permit me to lay before y 
even a fraction of the unjust, unfair, 
false asSertions made by the national phys 
cians’ committee in its literature deali 
with our bill. A medical-care insurance s| 
tem, paid for by the insured and their em 
ployers, they label as “free medicine,” “s 
medicine,” or “socialized medicine.” The! 
tell us that our bill would usher in “total! 
tarian state control”; that it would “pla 
in the hands of one man, the Surgeon Ge! 
eral of the United States Public Health Ser’ 
ice, the power and authority to hire doct 
and establish rates of pay for doctors,” all of 
which, of course, is pure fabrication, as 4 
careful reading of the bill will show. They 
also charge that the Surgeon General would 
“determine arbitrarily what hospitals or 
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*s may provide service to patients.” And 
p the climax, here is another gem among 
falsehoods. I quote: 
An individual will be forced to accept the 
ician assigned to him subject to the 
General’s selection or disposition, 
r the physician is to the patient's lik- 
r not.” 
ese distortions and falsifications are the 
» iwork of the same leaders of organized 
ne who attacked in similar fashion 
finding. of the committee on the costs 
edical care in 1932. These findings so 
usly attacked were the work of a com- 
e headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
t of Stanford University, a past pres- 
of the American Medical Association, 
ne time Secretary of the Interior in 
nt Hoover’s Cabinet, hardly the kind 
an who would lead our country into 
nism 
not take the time to review the 
us answers to these attacks on S. 1161. 
to emphasize that though many of 
st men in medicine support our 
ils, a considerable part of the rank 
file in the profession is blindly fol- 
the lead of this group known as 
National Physicians’ Committee, organ- 
the express purpose of defeating 
bill. However, signs are not wanting 
ve that the rank and file of physicians 
s country are worried about the dan- 
is road being pursued by these reac- 
ry leaders in the profession. 
ervative and reactionary stands are 
I in any profession. All down 
1 history, we have witnessed struggles 
this to preserve the status quo. In 
1edical profession, those in control have 
fought nearly every great medical pioneer 
they are today fighting health in- 
What matters even more to this 
( 1 n today is the kind a battle 
} pponents of progress are fighting. 
nized medicine is not fighting alone. 
I s linked itself with the leading op- 
ts of social security. It has tied up 
certain vested interests (like the In- 
e Economics Society, mouthpiece of 
c n accident and health insurance com- 
; ); with certain professional, commer- 
nd industrial organizations which are 
ing the country with dishonest and 
us literature designed to deceive the 
> and defeat the bill. Indeed, it might 
t be said that the shoe has gotten on 
the other foot. Those older opponents 
cial security who have been with us a 
time are now using the horror stories 
of the National Physicians’ Committee to 
rhead their own attacks on social se- 
as a whole and are holding up the 
rges of “political medicine,” “socialism,” 
communism,” and the like as grounds for 
blic opposition to the entire social-security 
zram. This is an important reason why 
2 realistic political action program should 
ke hold of the situation and ruthlessly 
expose the chicanery in this controversy over 
the medical-service features of this bill. 
As part of the general program of public 
education, it is tremendously important for 
he public to know that social security under 
1 broad insurance system can be had at a 
rice which is within the means of everyone. 
It is important for the public to know that 
eir medical care needs can be met with 
the fullest and most modern methods. And, 
they should be told how the stand-patters are 
not only opposing health insurance but are 
misrepresenting the facts and using delib- 
erate distortions to oppose the whole social- 


Security program so essential to the national 
welfare 





ve 


r 


of 


a ; 


The day has come for the public to organ- 
ize its forces for this fight and spare no effort 


in achieving the goal of real social security 
all. 


for The public must be aroused and 
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enlightened. Thus far, only the voices of 
reactionary elements in the medical profes- 
sion and in industry have been heard. We 
must not let these partisan attacks shut 
from our eyes the true needs of our country. 

The time to enact this legislation its now, 
while our millions of men and women are 
earning good wages and while wage deduc- 
tions constitute no hardship. 

We do not know what lies ahead of us 
the immediate future. We know that great 
danger may develop. We must be ready in 
that uncertain post-war period with this ex- 
panded and extended social-security system 
to take care of all possible eventualities. We 
were caught unprepared for war in 1941, and 


in 


we know what that has cost us. Let us not 
find ourselves unprepared for peace It 
might be even more disastrous. S. 1161 of- 


fers a rallying point for concerted progres- 
Sive political action by our citizens in all 
walks of life 

“It is our duty now,” said President Roose- 
velt in his message to Congress, “to begin to 
lay the plans * * * for the establishment 
of an American standard of living higher 
than ever before known. We cannot be con- 
tent * * * if some fraction of our people 
is ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed, and in- 
secure.” 

The President has asked 


the Congress to 


explore the means for implementing this 
economic bill of rights 
“Many of these problems,” he said, “are al- 


ready before committees of the Congress in 
the form of proposed legislation.” 


Our social-security bill, S. 1161, is one of 
these. The great need now is that groups, 
like the Committee for Political Action, 


should bring home to the American people 
in all walks of life, the importance of rais- 
ing their voices and using their ballots in 
demanding congressional action for real and 
comprehensive social security in our time 






Louis Bromfield’s Prediction of a Famine 
in February 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the York Gazette and Daily dealing 
with the month of hunger predicted by 
Louis Bromfield last August. The article 
is very interesting and instructive. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FACT AND FANCY 

We don’t think Louis Bromfield, novelist 
and Roosevelt-hater, is particularly hungry 
at this time, but we think it is a very good 
idea that he should be subjected to a little 
forced-feeding. The press of the country 
should hold the spoon. And the diet should 
be words—his own. 

We think also that the Fascist editors of 
the Reader’s Digest should be made to sit 
by and eat the pages of that lousy little 
magazine while Bromfield eats his words. 

What's this all about? Well, draw your 
belts tighter, children, and we'll tell you 
all about it. 
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And before you g¢ u might 


suggest 


» any further 


to the good wife cooking you 


break- 
fast that she can afford to put an extra 
egg in the pan because you'll be a bit hun- 
gry by the time you finish tl Egy are 


only 35 cents a dozen 

This is the month of the big famine—Loui 
Bromfield’s February. t 
famine to in 
that Louis Bromfi¢ 
Digest last Augu 

This is a sample of \ 
then 

“The situati 
and reach 
winter, especially f: 
ruary, Herbert Hoover p 
experi¢ always the black m 
month to be feared the most If it were 
possible, I would rather not think out nex 
February By most of r people will 
be living on a diet well be 
level.’ 

Faker, pardon 
wa! us last 
ished, this t 
as one of the 1: 
American history.’ 

The Reader's Digest headed up 
field’s story thus n't 
enough to eat.” 


in 


Was about this dig 


this n 


ld wrote in tl R $ 


come 


will gre 
ost desper ‘ sti 


om February on I - 


on 


l 

iis m 
¥ ? ‘ 

el nce is 


then 


u Faymer 
August 


agic food situat n will ¢ aow 


ned “before we ha\ 


a 


The Dig 
has spent months inve 
cri 

How hungry 

Do you 
nutrition level 
lost in the last week | 
buy enough f 
1 that, like 
overst 


uffed? 


1aps y 
imine arrive 
the Live 
ised a statement th within the 
60 day 
wed later by 
only several 
were claiming 
pose ol! large stocks of edible r ts t 
we didn’t have enough ref é par 
keep the backed-up supplis And it 
suggested at that time that pork } 
from the ration list 
And Monday, the day the famine rrived 
9,000 head of hogs remained unsold 
cattle market at Chicago ] I 
stand the shock of this famine by t teni 
your belts 
Now, let’s 
moment 
Bromfield has been } faker bv the 
mere passing of time 
has been proved a p la 
carrying propaganda 
disunity and dem 
peor in wartime 
“What muddling in 
tu. our food supply 
ou: food supply is still quit 
conclude it the food siti 
dled by Washington at all ! t t ¢ 
one of us has the Washington adr 
to thank we st ‘ 
enough to eat. Isn't it l 
pick and choose our food? And 
too bad if we had to line up f ( 
the s have to line 
Since Bromfield said tl! 
tion, such as we have in ! k I 
wil down I 
scandals in American history, the pecpi 
the United States of Amé 
have every justification f ; 
est ears American |! l I 
Bromfield. We could : 
cross for the publishe f the Read J 
Either they are f 
ately sought to mislead the 


uu didn't notice it, but the full- 


rele 


next there 


folk 


a pork fam But it ¥ 
weeks avo } 
that they were hat zt 


become a bit elementary f a 
2 
le 
+} 
becau 


Idiex 


go as one 


in 


stur 
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} 


to create disunity and 


expense o! 


ni low morale, ev 
aiding our enemle 

It was the New Republic whicl 
us that the month of the 
predicted by Louis Bromfield in the 
Digest. We think the press of thi 
should devote its efforts to m 


eat his words even if they 


this is 


Ss country 


iking Bromfield 
t nourishing 


aren Ss 


Voice of Salerro 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


REMARKS 


THE 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a composition’ entitled 
“Voice of Salerno,” by E. Beeson Michel, 
reprinted from. the magazine Ex- 
changite 

There being no objection, the compo- 
sition was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


asx 


VOICE OF SALERNO 


Beeson Michel) 

I am the soul of a man. Not long ago I 
walked down city streets and country roads, 
and movec among my fellow men. I felt 
warm sun and cooling rain. The touch of 
things was good—the cold, wet muzzle of my 

my little son’s small, tender hand; my 
saw the beauty of a 
hil mocniight the water, my 
r’s face. I la and worked and 
the same as you. And now I am dead. 
never gave much thought to death, until 
I got into this business of war. Carpentering 
v my trade. Vhen I was called, I knew I 
want but I didn’t have much 
Like others, I had a job to do. I 
men fall, saw blood spurt, and the 
g, onizing flesh. I heard brave men 
weep, and murmur beloved names. I learned 
that death at w is not gentle or benevo- 
lent. It is a slobbering, ravening beast. 

When my turn came, I tried to be strong. 
But, through the numbness, I kept thinking, 
‘What will she and the kids do? What will 
happen to my kids?” Then a great, rushing, 
sweeping current carried me away, and here 

dead. 


(By E 


gentle kis I 
s 
f 


oO on 


ved, 


didn't 
ch 1cé 
watched 


writhing, ag 


I am, 
I'm still w 

t be arcund 

* Jonely, o1 

But 


rrying about my wife and kids 
when they get sick, or 
in trouble. I can’t help 
you can. How can you re- 


Treatment of Wounded Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recorp an article entitled “Hands 
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Gone, Blind, Deaf, Boy Left to Shift for | 
Himself by Army” from the editorial page 
of the Los Angeles Examiner of January 
25 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HANDS GONE, BLIND, DEAF, BOY LEFT 


FOR HIMSELF BY ARMY 
(By William McCullam) 

New York, January 24.—An ultimate hor- 
ror of war;—Government neglect of its own 
disabled ex-servicemen—struggled with hu- 
man hope in rcom 1806 of the Hotel Lex- 
here today Hunched in his chair 

a 20-year-old boy, his one good eye fixed 
a man before him with stainless steel 
laws instead of hands 

“But I can still feel my fingers,” the boy 
said. “It still feels like I have my fingers 
and can move them. How long will it take 
before I can get used to clamps like yours?” 

As he spoke, Lawrence Edward Mahoney 
lifted his own two arms One sleeve was 
empty, the other held a block of wood en- 
cased in a glove 

“How long?” he repeated 
teach me when I get them?” 

Lawrence Edward Mahoney, at 20, is a dis- 
charged veteran of World War No. 2 who lives 
today entirely dependent on the support of 
his parents at 217-21 One Hundred and 
Tenth Avenue, Queens Village, N. Y., to- 
gether with eight other children. 

His value to the Army came to a sudden 
end at Camp Hood, Tex., last July 9, when 
a defective grenade blew off his hands, de- 
stroyed his left eye, and ruptured both ear 
drums. 

Left to shift for himself, with only rail- 
road fare home, he had come to room 1806 
seeking the assistance of Warren H. Ather- 
ton, national commander of the American 
Legion, and the advice of the man with the 
steel clamps 

The latter was Charles C. McGonegal, the 
Legion’s national field secretary, who lost 
his hands in France during the last World 
War. His subsequent mastery of a pair of 
lobsterlike claws has been an inspiration to 
thousands similarly injured. 

As the boy continued his questions, his 
face moving with an eagerness which gleamed 
through dark cobwebs of pain, Commander 
Atherton outlined the case briefly in an 
adjoining room 

“This is the kind of thing the veterans’ 
organizations are fighting to clean up,” he 
said. “I don't see how people in Government 
service can eat or sleep while bewildered and 
helpless boys like that are still uncared for. 

“There he is, 100 percent disabled and un- 
employable, entitled to full compensation 
and help, yet he not only hasn't received 
a cent since his discharge, but is in need 
of immediate medical care. 

“He cannot get either yet because red tape 
is holding up the release of his medical 
records to authorities here. 

“In addition nobody has seen that he has 
evea the makeshift use of artificial hands. 

‘The wooden block they gave him for the 
left arm doesn't even fit.” 

Meeting Lawrence Edward Mahoney, a 
former crack swimmer and basketball player 
who attended Andrew Jackson High School, 
is not an easy thing to do. He seems to 
have a deep distrust of strangers. 

Introduced by his father, Daniel, an auditor 
and World War veteran, the dark-haired 
youth stands with head bowed and seems 
surprised when you stretch out your hand 
to shake his wooden blcck. 

“Not much to say,” he mumbles 
tell you much 
trails off. 

Bit by bit questioning reveals the facts 
that he enterec the Army when Company K, 


TO SHIFT 


ngton 


“And who will 


“I can’t 
Nothing unusual—” his voice 





Fourteenth Infantry, New York Nat; 
Guard, was mobilized in January 194 

“I joined the National Guard,” he exp! 
in answer to a question, “because—wel] 
because I thought it was a good thing t 
I thought maybe it would help, I guess 
was a long time ago.” 

More questions. Answers—Camp §S 
first; then Camp Sutton; promotions; n 
sergeant after 2 years at Camp Hood, as 
ment to instructor in demolitions. 

Then the day: “I was showing the 
tion of an offensive grenade. It must. 
had a defective fuse. It went off 
hands. 

“No; it did not knock me unconsciou 
blinded me. I got to my feet. Then I 
down again. 

“I could hear them shouting somet] 
about tourniquets, then the ambulance 
some kind of a shot in the leg. I passed 
at the horcpital.” 

After 5 weeks at the Camp Hood H 
where his left eye was removed, his s 
sawed clean, his ea:s treated, and num 
lacerations of face and body repaired, I 
rence was taken 35 miles away to McC 
General Hospital at Temple, Tex., f 
months until last December 20. He 
underwent additional treatment, was f 
for the wooden blocks known as temry 
appliances, and was supposed to recupée 

Lawrence Edward Mahoney comes ¢ 
to showing anger when he tells ab 
4 months at Camp McCleskcy 

“It was pretty grim,” he says. “N 
came in to help you, to tell you how 
your new hands. You just lay in bed all . 

“Sometimes, because the blocks hurt 
I'd have them off, ar orderly would ¢ 
through, take them off the window sil 
throw them on the bed. ‘Put your } 
on,’ he'd say. So I'd put them on.” 

Finally, on December 20, the man wi 
hands was discharged with a total of © 
in back pay and railroad fare for his 
home 

He made the entire trip in a day c 

“There were 57 of us,” he recalls 
lined up in the finance officer's office al 
1 o’clock in the afternoon and it t 
until after 5 o'clock to get our mon 
papers. 

“Corporal Joe Mangan, a fellow about 
who got both legs shot off in foreign se 
and who was going back to New Bris! 
Conn., took my money for me. He « 
just barely walk con crutches, but we 
home together to our families all right 

What did the Army tell him about 
rights? What did they tell him he could 
to rehabilitate himself, to make a living 

“The Army didn’t do anything,” he 
“The Red Cross said they filed a pen 
claim for me, but nothing’s happened yet 
9 weeks. 

“As far as the Army is concerned, ail 
got was the discharge paper, the money 
a lecture. 

“We were told to report to our draft b 
in 10 days or the F. B. I. would be afte 
Also, that as long as we were in military 1 
forms we were subject to military discip] 
Stuff like that; that’s all.” 

Nothing else? 

“No,” he says. “Nothing else. Not 
Nothing about how to comb my hair ag 
how to get dressed. Nothing. 

“Today is the first time I even knew 
might get some kind of hands that 
really work. Today is the first time I felt 
something might be done to help me. 

“I don’t like to ask for help. In the h 
pital I refused to plead with the orderly 
help me. Eut I've got to have it.” 

Commander Atherton, stating that 
case was typical of tne neglect against whi 
his organization and the Hearst newspap 


have been campaigning for months, said that 
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action in the matter 




















time, he said, he had wired details 
ry of War Stimson, asking that re- 
f the boy’s medical papers be effected 
e to Veterans’ Administration officials 
no reply was forthcoming, the com- 
vdded, he issued instructions to his 
contact Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
r of Veterans’ Affairs 
the release of the boy's 
u > is f 
le ap- 
tr al said s 
h ital for months before his dis- 
What reason, in the name of com- 
can be given f not having the 
uch a man up to date? 
was he discharged if his records were 
le ediately available for 
itire case is appalling.” 
because of the experiences of thou- 
f neglected veterans like Lawrence 
i Mahoney, many of them in even more 
te circumstances, that the Hearst 
vers are waging their current cam- 
justice 
as a fundamental in relieving their 
is a year’s discharge pay, with read- 
ed to take part in the crusade by wir- 
Congressmen immediately 
ewhere in this edition is a coupon ex- 
such demand 
i it in now. 
Settlement of Terminated War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 

THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to have inserted in 
1e Recorp a very scholarly address de- 
vered by my distinguished colleague 


Aly 


t junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] at the annual meeting of the 


National Screw Machine Products 

dustry at the Waldorf-Astoria 

New York, January 28, 1944. 
There being no objection, the address 
is ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows : 


In- 
Hotel, 


It is a real pleasure to come here this after- 
n to discuss with you a proposed legisla- 
e program for the prompt and equitable 
settlement of terminated war contracts. This 
a problem of vital concern to American 
usiness and to our Government. Its intel- 
t solution is a condition precedent to 
y orderly reconversion of industry to a 
ce economy 
American industry has more than met the 
lest expectations of the Nation. Indeed, 
as accomplished a record of production 
e short of miraculous. Now, however, as 
war has turned in our favor, we have 
hed a point where we are witnessing 
heavy cut-backs in production. In some in- 
stances there has been a complete stoppage 
in production of specified war matériel 
lving the cancelation of contracts repre- 
t billions of dollars. This creates new 
ems more serious and threatening to 


en 


} 


in- 





| 


American business than our origir 





al problems 











of war l n. To meet these new prob- 
lems nust have the closest co ion 
between the Congress and American ind ry 

I am therefore particularly happy to dis- 
cuss these matters with representatives of 


your important industry 


which has played 








& Vital role in the war production prog n 
Your con jution to that great progr 
though not so spectacu! s that of t 
major tries turning out ships, { 

and ts nas, nevertheless, been a v L 
underlying factor in the great rec i our 
country has accomplished in w | luc- 
tion—a record which has nished Our allies 
and confounded our enemies 




















These new probiems now confronting your 
industry and every industry « i 
and careful study and pl: if Ww € 
avoid confusion and d el he Ww 
ends lready, as I have pointed out. cut- 
backs and Contract terminations have cre- 
ated some very sé us pl! I 
for the concerns directly aff it i ne 
Nation. 

Here are a few of the s¢ us q ns t 
be answered 

How rapidly she uld the pr ! en- 
cies undertake to cancel v rac 
return contractors to civil produ n? 

As war contracts are terminated, what pol- 
icies can be established to bring a it qu 
and equitable settlements essential to a l 
delay in reconversion? 

What kind of financial program tax 
structure will be needed in the reconve 
period to provide business, espet l 





business, with proper access to 1 
capital? 


As re 





conversion progresses, how c v 
best combat the trend toward nopol d 
centralization of business and infuse moré 
competitive vigor into the bloodstream of our 


economy? 





How can we meet the demand for an ¢ 
omy of high production and full em} ment 
in the post-war period? 

Following Pearl Harbor, because of our lack 
of plans for the prosecution of total war, we 
found it necessary to make decisions alm 


overnight on the basis of Executive 
administrative 


orders and 


directives. 





The war agencies 
called in the large plants and 
launched a gigantic progr war produc- 
tion. There was, of ch dissatis- 
faction and serious dislocations in our econ- 
omy—small business was pen ed—but we 





finally got things going. We won the battle 
of production and we are v roa 
the inevitable period of pea It is im 





tive that we now prepare our ba for 
orderly return to a peacetime econom 

is my conviction that all the basic reconver- 
sion and post-war questions, such as those I 


have mentioned 
gress. Congre 
version prog! 





must be 
ss must lay <« 


im. Any othe 


answered 





by Con- 
t the total recon- 


} 
A 
Yr HT 


procedure Ww 


not have the full support and confidence of 
the American people. It is impossible for a 


small group of men, 
otic they may be, t behin 
and draw up final post-war programs having 
far g effects on 1ericé 
and business. Only through the legislat 
process—with public 


hear 


1oWever able and patri- 


cit 
SL 





r hi 
-reacnin 





plans and with full debat n the fi O1 f 
the Senate and the House—can we dev 
acceptable plans for the reestablishment cf 
a truly competitive ec in the post-v 
period—one ti ll I 





the people 
free enterprise. 


For a long time the C re has bes 
aware of the necessity for caref studied 
plans to return American industry to a peace 


economy. Many 
both in the Senat 
been busily at work 





holding hearings and 
drafting legislation to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Business has long recognized the need 
for comprehensive legislation as the keystone 
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billt t will undertake to meet 1 these basic 
question lich I have i cated It wi 
provide a comprehensive plan for prompt 
and equitable settlement of all Claims aris- 
ing from terminated war contract well as 
adequa incing during the period he- 
tween ition and final settlement Al- 
thor ft bill i et be tudied and 
periec ugh col tation with business 
and with the officials of the War agencies, I 
cal I WN ( tT ne € ral provision 

First of t creates a Director of Contract 
Ter it Settlement to coordinate the 
oper: yns of all the Government contracting 
agencies i ar as they relate to the subject. 
‘7 Director is given the responsibility of 
} 1oting company ttlements, decentral- 
ized administration, simple record keeping 
and reporting forms, and the training of ap- 
propriate personnel by the departments, and 
by industrial and banking institutions. He 
is directed to assist the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation in protecting the interests of 


smaller contractors. It provides for adequate 
advance notice before termination and for 
consultation with war contractors through 
advisory committees and such other policies 
the Director may determine. The Director 
is required to submit quarterly reports to the 


as 
i 


Congress on the operations of his office and of 
the contracting agencies under the act 
Second. The relations between the con- 


the General Account- 
The con- 


tracting agencies and 
ing Office are completely clarified. 
tracting agencies are given the power to 
nezotiate final settlements in accordance 
with the policies laid down by the Director. 
The present functions of the General Ac- 
counting Office are maintained; namely, to 
examine settlement records to determine if 
payments are made in accordance with the 


settlement agreements and to uncover any 
evidence of fraud. Whenever the General 
Accounting Office finds or suspects that a 


settlement is tainted by fraud, it is directed 
to report the facts to the appropriate execu- 
tive agencies, including the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice must 
then institute such legal proceedings as it 
may deem necessary to protect the Govern- 
ment. Severe penalties are provided for any 
misrepresentation of facts or any attempt to 
defraud the Government. These provisions 
will effectively accelerate settlements while 
at the same time protect the Government 
trom fraud. 

Third. The bill clearly recognizes the need 
for continuous surveillance by Congress of 
the operations of the executive agencies un- 
der the act. It explicitly sets forth that 
such surveillance shall be conducted by the 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

Fourth. The bill provides for adequate 
interim financing through partial payments 
and loans Mandatory advance payments 
are provided for not to exceed 90 percent of 
the amount claimed. The contracting agen- 
cies, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
authorized to make or guarantee termina- 
tion loans directly or to guarantee lcans 
made by private banks. 

Fifth. The bill provides a firm legislative 
basis for making quick and equitable settle- 
ments with subcontractors and suppliers. 
While I am not prepared to embark upon a 
complete discussion of this point at this 
time, I should like to list some of the provi- 
sions that will be of particular help to sub- 
contractors and suppliers: 

The bill will provide that— 

(a) The contracting agencies are specifi- 
cally authorized to compute payment on the 
basis of the percentage of completion wher- 
ever such a method is practicable. This 
provision was proposed by your association 
and will be of great advantage in simplify- 
ing settlements. 

(b) Fullest advance notice before termi- 
nation is called for. In many cases, this 
shculd provide the 30-day advance notice 








s10n 1 


1a your association h recommended. 
will be expected to follow this provi- 
n good faith. 

(c) The legal barriers to company settle- 


as 


ments are swept aside and the agencies are 
lirected to develop formulas and carry out 
company settlements to the fullest extent 
feasible. This is important in getting 
prompt settlements. 

(ad) The contracting agencies are directed 
to exercise such control over payments to 
prime contractors as will guarantee receipt 
by subcontractors of the money due them 


(e) Subcentractors are allowed to appeal 
to the contracting agencies against the find- 
ings or decisions of prime contractors. 

(f) Provection is provided for the subcon- 
tractor whose prime contractor is bankrupt 
prime contractor had his contract 
canceled because of default 

(g) Provision is made for authorizing 
prime contractors to make final settlements 
with subcontractors without the delays in- 
volved in waiting for detailed audits by the 
Government 

(h) Provision is made for the contracting 
to settle directly with the subcon- 


or wl <( 


agencies 


tractor, where necessary. In some cases, this 
will call for purchase of the subcontractor’s 
claim 


Confidential copies of the draft bill have 
been made available to the many war con- 
tracting industries interested in these prob- 
lems, and my committee will welcome the 
fullest criticism of the proposed measure 
before it is officially introduced. 

This legislation is of vital importance. 
Contract terminations present the most seri- 
ous of all our post-war problems. We are 
seeking to provide a prompt and practicable 
method of transition from. a war economy to 
a peace economy. This measure is designed 
not merely in the interest of aiding war in- 
dustries in securing prompt settlements, but 
is in the interest of avoiding chaotic business 
conditions which would result from the piling 
up of unsettled war contracts representing 
billions of dollars and creating unemploy- 
ment and confusion in the post-war period. 

Without a law of this kind, thousands of 
business and industrial concerns—especially 
smaller subcontractors and suppliers—with 
their capital tied up in unsettled contracts— 
may be fiuancially crippled or rendered in- 
solvent while waiting for the slow process of 
settlement under existing laws. 

With such a comprehensive contract ter- 
mination statute on the lawbocks, and with 
administrators who wil: intelligently and 
honestly discharge their responsibilities, we 
shall be able to look forward to the day of 
final victory without fear that delayed set- 
tlements will bring on an economic collapse 
blocking our chances of providing jobs for 
demobilized soldiers and war workers. We 
shall be able to assure the thousands of small 
manufacturers who have their meager capital 
tied up in war contracts that their Govern- 
ment will give them a fair deal. Our decks 
will be swept clear for action. Under such a 
law, we will be able to concentrate our at- 
tention on essential post-war plans for the 
attainment of full production, expanding 
employment, and the reestablishment of our 
traditional system of free enterprise on a 
sound basis. 

If we solve these problems involved in the 
termination of contracts and provide a safe 
and practicable plan for prompt settlements, 
we will have taken a great step forward in 
the transition to peacetime production. 
There will still remain, however, another 
problem of vital importance to every busi- 
nessman and to the American people as a 
whole. That is the problem of preserving 
our system of free, competitive enterprise 
against the gradual monopoly of industry 
and commerce. This is problem No. 1 for 
the businessmen of the country. 

We must prepare our plans now if the seri- 
ous blows inflicted om small business by the 
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faisure to plan for war mobilization are ; 
to be repeated during the period of demol 
zation. 

This proposed contract termination | 
constitutes one phase of this planning 
is one part of the plan we are developir 
see that our American system of free enter. 
prise survives. The free enterprise syst; 
depends for its existence upon healthy anq 
flourishing small independent businesses. Ip 
the manufacturing field, such small busi- 
nesses, if they are to thrive, must have a 
technical base of modern, up-to-date equip- 
ment capable of turning out goods at 
cost. During the war, our Government 
acquired over $15,500,000,000 of the news 
and most modern facilities. We must see thar 
this reservoir of plants, facilities 
tools is utilized in such a way as to stimul 
and expand free enterprise and not to f 
monopoly by going exclusively to the large 
corporations, already overexpanded 
which have held the bulk of the prime con- 
tracts. To that end, I have introduced a | 
for the utilization of surplus machine tc 
S. 1609, which provides a favored position f 
small business in the acquisition of the 
tools. This bill is by no means the final 
word but is intended to aid in assuring the 
continuance of those small plants typical of 
your industry by providing them with the 
opportunity to have the first option to pur- 
chase or lease the new and highly productive 
tools and machines provided during the war 
years. 

I am mindful that your industry is a parts 
industry, supplying the large corporati 
which produce automobiles and other con- 
sumers’ durable goods. During the was 
these large corporations which formerly had 
few screw machines of their Own have now 
acquired thousands and are in a position 
to be independent of the services which you 
have rendered in the past. The Senate 
Small Business Committee will work to see 
that your industry has the opportunity and 
the access to finances necessary to acquire 
Government - owned machines. Through 
such measures as these we are seeking to 
preserve small industry and arrest the trend 
toward collectivism which threatens the 
existence of all business large and small 

During the past 60 years, our country ha 
seen a steady march toward the monopoliza- 
tion of industry and commerce. Little busi- 
ness has been up against a constant strug- 
gle for survival. We are all familiar with 
the effects of this trend in some foreign 
countries. 

In Germany, for example, the government 
took the lead in the cartelization of busin€ss 
and industry. With the aid of the German 
industrial monopolists, Hitler and his fel- 
low-criminals came into power. The pres- 
ent world catastrophe which has set the c] 
of civilization back many generations, is 
rectly traceable to the influence and machi- 
nations of these economic monopolists 

In America, the mortality of small busi- 
ness has been steadily mounting. Th 
small concerns, however, continue to strug- 
gle for survival with characteristic Ameri- 
can tenacity, hoping that something will 
happen to improve -their opportunities f 
survival. Far-sighted statesmen, econo- 
mists, and businessmen have begun to l 
with apprehension upon this trend towar< 
the concentration of economic power in ou 
country. 

Since the beginning of the present war 
the tendency of big economic units to grow 
bigger and the small ones to grow smaller or 
be eliminated entirely has continued. Rep- 
resentatives of the bigger corporations were 
in Washington when the shower of large 
ordnance orders began to pour down upon 
us. They got the lion’s share of the orders 
and small business was largely forgotten. 
Mammoth new industrial units began to 

arise. Tremendous expansions of already 
overgrown industries have been made. 


vast 
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small business is approaching a 
nclusion of the war, which is al 
ble, we will find the big corpors 
powerful, with greatly led fac 
with well worked out plans for con 
n to peacetime needs, with markets 
d and Plans fully matured. 
smaller firms will not py such an 
untageous position. They will need pro- 
n and direction in that period. Small 
ess therefore must bestir itself now 
Jow is the time to lay a solid foundation 
1 which cur system of free competitive 
will be able to stand firmly and 
Thus we may be able to preserve 
expand our system of free enterprise 
th which we have attained our present 
sition of power and influence i 





expand 
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Lack of Gratitude of Republics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 ‘legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Los An- 

eles Examiner of January 30, 1944, re- 
lating to ungratefulness of republics. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Republics are proverbially ungrateful. 

But this great and once rich Republic is 

uliarly and especially ungrateful. 

It fights its wars with children mainly—in 

lation of its solemn pledges—and then 
when it has mutilated them or blinded them 
refuses to care for them adequately or even 

) try properly to rehabilitate them and make 
their lives more endurable and useful. 

Our great and once rich Republic can hand 
tut a billion dollars to South American 
friends and a billion dollars to very dubious 

id very questionable Russian friends and 
billions of dollars in Europe, Asia, and Africa 

) rehabilitate alien peoples, but it hesitates 
ind haggles and quibbles and complains and 

uts appropriations when it is asked to com- 

nsate in something near a fair manner the 
youth of our own country who have sacrificed 
their ambitions and opportunities, their 

ght, their hearing, their limbs, their health, 
nd oftentimes their sanity to keep the rest 

f us safe and free, and to give us the oppor- 
unities which have forever vanished from 
their young lives. 

The phrase which says “republics are un- 
grateful” really means that the people who 
run republics are ungrateful 

And it does not mean merely that politi- 
lans are ungrateful but that the people who 
elect the politicians are ungrateful. 

Yes, friends, the politicians are your poli- 
ticians. 

They would not be in office if you did not 
put them there. 

They would not stay in office if you did 
not keep them there. 

They would not evince neglect of our de- 
fenders if you did not condone it. 

Republics would not be indifferent and un- 
grateful if we, the citizenry, were not indif- 
ferent and ungrateful 

The Congress—our Congress—has just 
cut down the rehabilitation payment for 
honorably discharged soldiers at the threat 












of the President’s disapproval and his habit- 
ual veto of disabled soldier relief 

A cowed and cowardly Congress trembles 
at the crack of the administration whip 

But it does not fear the lash of your dis- 
pleasure—your disapproval, fellow citizens 

The Congressmen dread the loss of Presi- 
dential patronage, but they do not dread 
any loss of public support 





They think the people will forget or will 
not care. 

They think republics are ungrateful 

Are they? 

Are you? 

If you are not ungrateful, do not merely be 
content to say that you are sympathet with 
the brave children who have sacrificed their 


health and chances of happiness so you may 
be healthy and happy and who! 


You have the power to direct your Con- 
gress and your country 
re you neglectful of your power or un- 


worthy of it? 
You have a v 
You have a yote 
Use them for honor and for 


ce 


justice. 





A Poetic Version of the Gettysburg 
Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, this 
being an appropriate time for discussion 
of Abraham Lincoln, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorD 
an original poem entitled “A Poetic Ver- 
sion of the Gettysburg Address,” by 
Horace C. Carlisle, of the Architect’s Of- 
fice of the Capitol. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


A POETIC VERSION OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Four score and seven years ago 
Our fathers, on this c 
Brought forth a Nation that might know 
The blessings of a government 
Conceived in liberty, one to 
The proposition wisely bound, 
That all men are—no matter who— 
Designed to stand on equal ground, 


ntinent, 


Our Nation’s being tested now— 
The Union that we've battled for 
Now wears upon her bleeding brow 
A cruel crown of piercing thorns, 
As she bewails her heavy loss— 
God grant that she, ’mid buffs and scorns, 
May not die on Secession’s cross. 


Upon a famous battlefield 

Of that great war today we've met— 
The fact is to our hearts revealed 

That we, the living, owe a debt 
Of gratitude to these that bled, 

Upon this hallowed ground, and died— 
To these immortal, sacred dead— 

That this great Union might abide. 


We've come to dedicate a part 
Of this field as a resting place 

For these, dear to the Nation's heart, 
Who slumber here in death’s embrace— 

We know we cannot dedicate, 

Altho our love may have no bound— 

We know we cannot consecrate 

This hallowed and most sacred ground. 
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But, in a large pure 

Tha i the living « found 
These tl died he defe 

Are they th hallowed make thi 
Yea, these brave men v 1 . 

And foug! unfe i\ d, 
Are they whom we é 

Alike he living and € 
The v ld may littl 

Re nber what we may iy | . 
But y story and 

W reate from jy > = 
We hat are should renew 

Upon our Knees, our é and ask 
That we be dedicated t 


Their noble, but unfinishe 
It's rather, yea, for 


i? 


‘ be 


» 


us 


Here dedicatec he great 

Remaining task, for God knows we 
Need this to save our sh p of state 

May from d we take 


the cause 


these honored ad 


In 


reased devoti 
may W for 


Prove faithful 


m to 





n’ry’s sake 


Stripes and Stars 








May we here highly be resolved, 

Whatever be our loss or gain, 
That—matters not what is involved— 

These dead shall 1 l e died ir iin 
Soon ti 1 wipe away all te: 

f ir’s hea ss hates shall « - 
"Fhe nd Sou ¢ through . 

ve 

Will, in 1 the Ur dwell in peace 

Though punished by His chast’ning rod 


Because of evils that were done 
Shall our bruised Nation, under God, 
Be reunited into one, 
That N and South, when ends the war, 
May be blessed with new freed 
Lest government of, by, and for 
The people perish from the earth 


—Horace C. C le. 





_The War With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE 

Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


WHEELER. Mr. Pre 


UNITED STATES 


Mr. dent, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Britons Oppose All-Out Jap 
War,” published in today’s issue of the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 







iered to be printed in the Recorp 


Was oO! 


as follows: 








|From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 11, 1944 
BRITONS OPPOSE ALL-OUT JAP WAR—LIBERA 
URGE USE OF ONLY VOLUNTEERS 
LONDON, February 10.—Des f 
British forces at the end of - 
rope and recruitment of a é ) 
fight Japan were recommended by a Li l 
arty cé mmittee in a rep published today 
The committee sug ted, hows tl f 
volunteers were too few, the new army be 
supplemented by young ¢ 18 22 
years old 
The report, sent to Prime M C - 
ill and other Minist« é ( 
Lat Ernest Be out” de- 
mobilization f I ee 
urged an ‘ It ex- 
de l ior 
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labor immediately after the war would pro- 
vide sufficient jobs to absorb all men avail- 
able 

The committee urged that civil defense 
services be demobilized on the same basis as 
the armed forces, 





Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE 
Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial entitled “I Refuse,” from the 
Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

I REFUSE 

Any soldier vote bill that comes out of 
conference committee without provision for 
a Federal ballot would be an advertisement 
to servicemen everywhere that their Congress 
is not prepared to turn a finger in enabling 
them to participate in this year’s great de- 
cision. We would hesitate to be so accused 
were a Member of Congress. It would 
be compounding this neglect with hypocrisy 
to assert that a State ballot will give the 
servicemen the same voting opportunity as a 
Federal ballot. The President declared that 


4? wa 
4d WE 


this would be practicing a fraud upon the 
serviceman. He didn’t put too harsh a word 
upon it. Consider the State of New York. 


The list of candidates in New York State pre- 
pared by the State War Ballot Commission is 
a book of 900 printed pages. Clearly this 
cannot be carried by air mail. It would go 
by ordinary mail. So would the other State 
ballots. Thus, with the dates of most pri- 
maries falling in late summer and early fall. 
there would be no chance at all for the serv- 
icemen, who are now scattered over the 
earth's surface, and who are subject to con- 
stant change of duty station, receiving State 
ballots in time to fill out and return by 
election day. Merely a recommendation to 
the States to expedite and facilitate voting 
procedures would be tantamount to a denial 
of the voting privilege. Let that be clearly 
understood. 

Voting under Federal auspices is the only 
feasible method of soldier voting. All that 
the conferees are asked to do is to set up 
Federal machinery. They are no _ longer 
asked to repeal State law, as they would have 
been under the original Lucas-Green-Worley 
measures. All that is now entailed is that 
the Federal Government would prepare and 
distribute by air mail a simplified uniform 
ballot for Federal offices, collect the executed 
ballots, and provide for their distribution to 
the election officials of the voter’s State. All 
persons qualified under State law to vote 
would then be assured that their votes would 
be counted. No constitutional right of the 
State would be infringed by this Federal act 
of helpfulness. The inclusion of a Federal 
ballot—of servicemen voting under Federal 
auspices—is the irreducible minimum of 
what Congress should do. The conferees, 
conscious of their obligation to the service- 
men, will, we hope, repeat with Representa- 
tive WORLEY: 








“I refuse to say to the men and women in 
the armed forces that Congress will do noth- 
ing to protect their franchise where State 
procedures fail. I refuse to say to the sol- 
diers and sailors overseas that the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which is strong 
enough to put them in uniform and place 
them under the fire of the enemy, which 
enables us to remove them from the civil 
courts and subject them to military law, is 
too weak to empower the Congress of the 
United States to protect our fighting men 
f t the loss of their right to vote.” 


agains 





Brazilian Rubber 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a short ar- 
ticle appearing in the Omaha World-Her- 
ald of February 9 last entitled “United 
States Pact on Rubber ‘Failure.’” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES PACT ON RUBBER “FAILURE’’—NEW 

CONTRACT REVEALS FLOP OF BOONDOGGLE; 

RAZIL TAKES OVER 


(By Russ Symontowne) 


New Ycrx.—For the rest of the war, Brazil, 
not the United States, will get the rubber out 
of the Amazon jungles and will sell it to this 
country at 60 cents a pourd, which is prob- 
ably less than half what we have been paying. 

With the official announcement of a supple- 
mental agreement, the complete failure of the 
$80,000,000 boondoggle was acknowledged 
Tuesday. 

All the hordes of American managers, ex- 
perts, and do-gocders who clutter up the 
Amazon cities will be withdrawn. Brazil was 
so giad to get rid of them she actually paid 
a bonus of $500,000 to be used to “aid the 
rubber program.” 

Valentin Boucas, economic adviser of Brazil 
and rubber czar, made the announcement. 

Boucas and Douglas Allen, president of the 
Rubber Development Corporation, long fought 
against the 60. cent rubber price which Brazil- 
ians and Americans have been urging ever 
since it became apparent that our Amazon 
program was a failure. 

Boucas assured newspapermen Brazil hed 
already done away with the long list of alpha- 
bet agencies, se’ up at the demand of the 
United States to carry out its program of 
equipping rubber workers. 

Two years ugo when the Amazon adven- 
ture started, Brazil was expected to produce 
50,000 tons of rubber in 1943. Last Novem- 
ber, when I was in the Amazon, Allen said 
about 30,000 tons wotild be shipped. Fewer 
than 24,000 tons reached this country. Tues- 
day, Boucas estimated that by going back to 
the primitive methods used 40 years ago dur- 
ing the rubber boom, Brazil might send us 


25,000 tons this year. 

Although the 60-cent rubber price is a 15- 
cent increase over the established price, Allen 
testified before the Gillette committee in De- 
cem er that the actual price was $1.12. Low- 
est estimates of experts put the price at more 
than $1.50. 
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The Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, Februarz 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
I ask 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, k 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


ad 


the Appendix of-the Recorp, a letter 
relative to the cabaret tax, I have re. 
ceived from Edward Flore, general presi- 
dent of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT Em- 
PLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE AND BARTENDERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1944 
Hon. JAMES MEapD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of 250,000 members « 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Int 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Intern: 
tional League of America we protest th 
enactment of the 30 percent so-called caba- 
ret tax which has been agreed to by the 
Senate and House conferees on H. R. 3687. 
We feel that this tax is so unreasonably high 
it will not only fail to fulfill its purpose, but 
will seriously affect the employment of the 
members of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and Bartend- 
ers’ International League of America. 

The Secretary of the Treasury requested 
Congress to provide for the raising of $60,000.- 
000 through this particular tax Last year 
a similar tax of 5 percent accounted for 
$30,000,000 in revenue. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a 10 or 15 percent tax on the check 
of guests in restaurants, etc., where enter- 
tainment is furnished with food and bev- 
erages would fulfil] the purpose of the tax, 
To raise the tax to 30 percent would make the 
cost of dining :n restaurants where enter- 
tainment is furnished prohibitive and de- 
prive persons of modest means of this form 
of entertainment. In depriving the great 
majority of the American people of this form 
of entertainment through making its c 
prohibitive through a 30 percent tax, t! 
Government would dry up to a large exter 
this source of revenue, with the result th 
instead of increasing to $60,000,000 the rev 
enue to be derived from this tax, the actu 
revenue would be little greater and in fa 
might be even less 

But not only would a 30 percent tax fail to 
raise the $60,000,C00 requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but persons who form- 
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find entertainmet will no longer do so with 
the natural result that employees in the 
catering industry will be deprived of their 
livelihood to an extent which we feel would 
be disastrous to many. Many waiters, bar- 
tenders, cooks, etc , have engaged in their par- 
ticular line of enceavor for many years and 
it will be difficult for them to readjust them- 
selves in other occupations. 

We do not desire that this protest be mis- 
construed as a protest against any tax of this 
nature. We feel that a reasonable tax would 
be perfectly proper and perhaps even to 
double the tax to 10 percent would not be 








while dinin z h dad con- 
nihg to the cost of Government 
en re of being allowed to so enjoy 


to increase the present 
only result in many people 
rly sought entertainment while 

nain home; for restaurants and 
formerly furnished entertain- 
r dinner to dispense with enter- 


nent Wwita 








the result that revenue will 
be forthcoming to the Government but 
employees in a Jarge industry will be detri- 


and 


uce- 


affected in their employment 
ns of modest means will be 

ed of a source of entertainment. 

Very truly ycw 
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EDWARD FLORE, 
General President, 
HvuGo ERNST, 


General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Coal Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. C. FREDERICK PRACHT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. C. FREDERICK PRACHT. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam in receipt of approximately 
200 letters from residents of the district 
that I represent expressing serious con- 
cern over the lack of anthracite with 
which to heat their homes. Many of 
them are people who, but 1 short year 
ago, were induced by governmental agen- 
cies to convert their heating units from 
oil to anthracite. 

It is especially distressing to these peo- 
ple when they realiz. that within not 
more than 100 miles of their homes 
are 500 acres of the best and finest an- 
thracite land in the world. 

This is comparable to the present tem- 
porary shortage of voffee in Brazil, which 
normally exports to this country the 
majority of our national consumption of 
coffee. 

Let us hope that the aathracite short- 
age will soon be ended and our citizens 
be able to obtain the necessary fuel for 





pe able 
comfortable, healthful living. 





Help 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, having been one of the Members of 
Congress from the oil-producing States 
who has been asking relief for the 
independent oil producers of this coun- 
try, and arguing the plight of this im- 
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an article by Mr. D: a P Vr: n of tl e 
Washington Merry-Go-R« d 
in this morning's S St, 
which further succintly - 
guments for a 1sonable 

for this industry, and especi ll 
independent oil producers. 

The article, Mr. Speaker, with 3 
permission, is included in my r 
and is as follows: 

WASHINGTON MeERRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If you scratch beneath 1e irface of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., one of the liveliest little 
towns in 4 I you W find } vo 
tragic things which are 1 pe und € 






Roosevelt adm 


One is some 





namely, that the 











the Gov n ti 
not too far off when present wat By - 
ing of gasoline may be a nor Lc 
necessity. In other words, our oil reserves are 


running disastr« 


The other is something which the Roose- 
velt administration could definitely pre- 
vent—that is, the manner in which little 
business is being swallowed up by big busi- 


ness 

In the industrial East it is the little manu- 
facturer who is going out of business while 
six big compar have waxed fat On more 
than 50 percent of all the war contra 
Out here it is the little index t oil man 
who is gradually being put cut of business 
by the low price of crude oil and the stré 
gling process of the major oil companies 

Every week or so in Wichita Falls, center 


ies 


enden 








of a once-thriving Texas oil field, an inde- 
pendent sells out to the majors and fetires 
from the game. The same is true in Tuls 
Okla., and every other oil field except such 
rich bonanzas as east Texas, where oil still 
gushes instead of being pumped 

What most people don’t realize is that 
about one-half the Nation's oil is produced 
not by the big companies which splurge out 
the filling-stati advertising, but by the 
little independents. In fact, it is the inde- 
pendents who have pioneered most of the 
Nation’s wells, after which the majors buy 


them up 
BIG COMPANIES FOR LOW PRICE 


Since the majors have to buy most of their 





crude oil, they are the last ones t an 
increase in its price. They already the 
price of gasoline fixed with a comfortable 
margin and the lower _ the 
better for them. 

That is why, secr t- 
ing behind their har id 
Economic Stabilizer op- 





posed a price increase in crude oil 
Pew, of Sun Oil, testifying at a hearing in 
Washington, frankly admitted: “I am very 
keen on getting the cost of crude oil down as 
low as possible.” 

This price-depressing 





position of the ma- 
ne al 


jors, plus their advan of owning the pipe 
s, has made the oil industry one of the 
least profitable in the country far 
independent is concerned 
Ironic part of the whole thing is 
before the v the | con é ) - 
price f cr oil,. but 





t that most people don’t realize 

of the 400,000 oil wells i 3 

O are or wells. Ir r 

are old we which pump off 1 

daily I re ¢ ls 

now being closed down. And once closed, 

with the pump and casing pulled, they a1 

lost permanently to the Nation. I! r can 
they be reclaimed without prchibitive c 
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“In this war, Providence has retrieved the 
muddles of democracy T sh be a 
warning, both to America and ourselves, not 
to tempt Providence again.’ 

That's electioneering in these United 
St And by a church B i reign 
church. By a foreign church that is a part 
of a foreign government The only thing 
bolder uld be the arrival here of boys with 
black bags for the back room 

It may surprise you to read the statement 
he t the Church of Engldnd is a part 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, 
but iti ifa 

Our Cor tution, founded in blood and 
drafted after long study of the eternal habits 
‘ vernments, carries a specific clause for- 
bidding our Government the power to run 
any religious system. 

Some of the bitterest experiences of man- 
kind have resulted from governmental man- 
agement of religion. And the men who or- 
ganized these United States for us wanted 


to save America from such tragic episodes. 
In separating church and state our found- 

ing fathers did something unique. The peo- 

ple of England, after many centuries of reli- 


pious wars and struggles, have never been 
able to work it 
King Henry VIII, in his quarrel with the 


Pope about divorce and other matters, seized 
the religious system of England outright in 
1534 and proclaimed himself “supreme head 
in earth of the Church of England 

Not all Englishmen accepted the idea of 
a governmentally established church, and 
out of the religious wars that followed dis- 
senting Puritans, Catholics, and later Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and other 
Christian sects of English, Scotch, and Irish 
fled to North America and gave this Nation 
its course in history to date. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of North 
America, which has many parallel doctrines 
to that of the Established Church in England, 
was first the Church of England’s colonial 
esieblishment in North America. 

Since the Revolution of 1776 it has grown 
into a sect of purely American organization. 

But in England, though there were re- 
ligicus wars and dissenters from the estab- 
lishment fled here, still the Crown persisted 
in control 

At this very moment, George VI of England 
is titular head of the Established Church 

The bishops of the Established Church are 
offic of the government and sit in the 
House of Lords 

The Established Church is maintained not 
only by voluntary offerings of people who 
profess its doctrines as their faith, but by 
national taxation. 

Thus, when the Church of England speaks 
that is the government of the British people 
speaking. 

And in one of its oldest, richest 
ices 

The same, naturally, is true of the Church 
of England Newspaper. 

There is no use looking embarrassed, citi- 
zens, and trying to say it ain’t so. Our 
British friends are moving in on us and they 
have their plans as to what we must do. 
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Full Employment in the Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 

















the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Vice President of the United States, at 
the Plankinton Hall Civic Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis., at 8 p. m. on the eve- 
ning of Friday, February 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

We all want full production and full em- 
ployment in the post-war world. Our peo- 
ple will not again tolerate the economic waste 
of unempleyed men and unused resources. 
If we succeed in putting all of our abilities 
into full use, our national prosperity will in 
itself make a very great contribution to world 
prosperity, and in addition our success will 
cause others to go and do likewise. An em- 
ployed neighbor is a good neighbor. Abiding 
peace demands that labor, both in the United 
States and in other nations be fully em- 
pl yed. 

The miracle of war production is the dil- 
rect result of clearly defined objectives rec- 
ognized by everyone. Not cnly have our pro- 
duction objectives in war been clearly de- 
fined, but we have ruthlessly cut through 
most of the red tape and selfish interests 
which stood in the way. If in peace we 
clearly define our objectives and push ahead 
with united effort and a hard-boiled atti- 
tude concerning red tape, we can have a 
miracle of peacetime production which will 
be even more remarkable than the war pro- 
duction of the past year. 

The perils of failure are great. We know 
full well the devastation caused by the Hoo- 
ver-Mellon-Wall Street depression. Idle 
minds, unused muscles, hoarded money, and 
vacant plants gave rise to thousands upon 
thousands of men who are now physically or 
psychologically unfit for the armed forces. 
Disease and illiteracy, monstrous forms of 
social prejudice, and multicolored shirt 
movements still haunt our all-out war effort. 
The vermin press and the Fascist-minded 
groups who supported appeasement, who now 
demand a negotiated peace, and who have 
atempted in every manner to sabotage our 
war effort are products of that same de- 
pression. These remnants of that economic 
nightmare have been largely dissipated by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
The most die-hard reactionaries have been 
compelled to concede the value and necessity 
of sccial security, rural electrification, crop 
loan, bank-deposit insurance, and the other 
economic safeguards which led us out of the 
wilderness. 

We live today in critical times, and we 
must recognize that the crisis of the peace 
to come will bring with it once again the 
challenge of idle factories and idle men. 
We must take hold of the economic realities 
of peace as courageously as we faced the 
realities of war. 

Real prosperity for the people of the United 
States will require a production at least 40 
percent greater than in 1939. Our vast out- 
put of war goods during the past year has 
proved that it is technologically possible to 
produce much more than this. With our 
servicemen working in peacetime pursuits, 
it should be possible to produce at least 70 
percent more than we did in 1939. Ameri- 
cans, therefore, will be impatient with any 
failure to translate our enormous potential 
wealth into the enjoyment and security 
which comes from full employment and 
higher living standards. In the peace to 
come, our free private enterprise system must 
create a broad material basis for full employ- 
ment and the common welfare. 

In order that the free enterprise system 
may continue, it is essential to make certain 
changes which will encourage business to seek 
its profits by expanding output rather than 
by reducing it. New industries must be en- 
couraged. New light metals like magnesium 
and beryllium, new plastics, new develop- 
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ments in housing, medicine, transportat 
new ways of utilizing our enormous 
of wood will result in new avenues of 
vestment for little business, increased 
portunities for employment, and a gr 
national wealth. We must always be o 
guard against the forces which would pre- 
vent the achievement of these goals. y 
have already seen in the recent past how th 
aluminum monopoly protected its own posi- 
tion by throttling the development of m 
nesium; how the production of plastics w 
limited by an international cartel; how pre- 
fabricated houses were held up by vari 
groups seeking special privilege; how the in- 
troduction of new medicines was blocked by 
entrenched greed; all of these things did t 
part in visiting depression upon us in 
early thirties, and keeping us in the geri; 
unemployment. 

In the peace to come, millions of our | 
will return. For them, as for all, the ave- 
hues of opportunity must be kept o; 
This can be done by maintaining the f 
production we have achieved in wartime ; 
by encouraging new production. Tob 
of accomplishing this objective, our tax | 
must be studied and revised to encour 
venture capital. Every time busine 
invest in progressive, new industries, em- 
ployment increases correspondingly. 

The present enormous plant capacity wl 
is now turning out the weapons of war 
be used to the fullest to produce the 
modities of peace. It will be worth w 
considering the possibility of lend-leasi 
businessmen those plants which can be eff 
tively used in preventing monopoly. By this 
means the principle of free enterprise will 
be strengthened, the national wealth in- 
creased, and opportunities for full emp! 
ment maintained. 

The development of new industries wl 
offer the greates: opportunities to free enter- 
prise should be encouraged by Government 
sponsored research available to all busine 
men. The patent system must be made to 
fulfill the constitutional mandate to prom 
the general welfare and must no longer 
used as a device to frustrate free enterpr 
by fencing whole areas of our technology into 
feudal preserves for the benefit of the f 
It must be made a vehicle for the encou: 
ment of small business and the invent 
rather than a weapon of oppression by 
monopoly groups. 

Monopoly, by its price control, its us 
patents and trade-marks, and its limitat 
on production, has fostered depre n 
peace and delayed all-out production in ¥ 
Monopoly has attempted to discredit Ameri- 
can labor. But the fact is that labor |! 
done a magnificent job in this war. Lat 
has been on the job 99.86 percent of the 1 
ever since the war started. Can busin« 
more? 

The restrictive practices of monopoly g 
prior to Pearl Harbor left us without opti 
goods, aluminum, magnesium, synthetic ru 
ber, plastics, high-octane gasoline, tungst 
carbide, and a score of other critical n 
terials. All these things have been brou 
to light in recent years by vigorous Se 
committees headed by Truman, of Missoi 
Bone, of Washington, and KILcore, of W* 
Virginia. 

We must see to it that the dead hand « 
monopoly does not hamper our efforts 
post-war reconstruction. Full employmé« 
and full utilization of our resources can! 
live with monopoly and entrenched greed 

The achievement of these goals requires 
positive program of action by Government 
businessmen, labor, farmers, and consumers 
Government must make provisions now for 
demobilizing industry as well as the men in 
the armed forces and the war factories 
While this problem is complex and intricate, 
there are, nevertheless, certain constructive 
measures which can be set in motion now— 
tomorrow will be too late. 
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But small business laces ruinatior 
n period unless adequate 
provided to guarantee that 
nd raw materials ¢ 


polies have enormous reserves set 


vers 





re avallabd 





to tide themselves over the critical 
es of this period. This is not true of 
ll business. ‘*Vhat then must be done? 
We must have a liberal credit and fiscal 
y in the immediate post-war period, 
to keep small business operating 
must have to enable small business 
the burdens of contract termination 
reconversion. 
e same time our tax structure must 
de more realistic and consistent with 
problems of industry. Monopoly profits, 
ncial manipulation, and Wall Street 
ulation must receive no encouragement 
ur tax policy. On the other hand, in- 
ent in genuinely productive activity 
new industries should receive every in- 


ve and consideration possible from our 
x law It is upon increased preduction 
new industry that we must depend to 
i that sturdy and progressive economy 
h 


will and must mean jobs for all 
The achievements of our war effort have 
ned up vast new frontiers for business 
enterprise. The march of science and tech- 


zy have given us a glimpse into the fu- 
ire. Business and Government alike must 
the courage to pursue the promise. 
Civil aviation will open up investment and 
b opportunities. Chemistry, electronics, 
d medicine beckon to the venturesome. If 

e Government keeps the channels of op- 
portunity open and business, labor, and agri- 
ulture assume their respective responsibili- 
America can lead the way into the kind 





fa world we are fighting for. 

New industries and investment possibili- 
ties, in addition to new avenues of employ- 
ment, can be created by Government research. 


Charles Wilson of the General Electric Co. 
nd the War Production Board has already 
pointed out the necessity for Government's 
undertaking this function. Little business 
cannot efford the expensive laboratories nec- 
ry for modern research. Government re- 
irch should be open to all for full, competi- 
tive development. The farmer has already 
seen what cooperative research effort between 
the agricultural community and Government 


ess 


can do. A similar service to industry would 
benefit every area of business activity. 


More important than anything else in our 
drive toward post-war prosperity is raising 
our sights as to what the American people 
in have. When we study the post-war mar- 


( 
ket expectations and employment plans of 
businessmen, we find that they do not add 
up to sufficient jobs for all the returning 
soldiers and discharged war workers. Today, 


just as in 1940 and 1941, we are not looking 
at the future in big, realistic terms. Most 
people before the war failed to see the danger 
that threatened. They failed to realize our 
tremendous capacity to produce. Once 
Roosevelt set our sights and Government had 
obtained the enthusiastic cooperation of 
labor, business, and agriculture, the impos- 
sible became the possible and we got the job 
done. Peace is just as important as war and 
demands an equal effort and an equal raising 
of the sights. We aimed for full employment, 
decent wages, and 100 percent production in 
war. We must do the same in peace. 

Full employment involves governmental 
cooperation, whether it be in war or peace. 
When I speak of governmental cooperation 
producing additional jobs, I am referring to 
the free enterprise job opportunities which 
flow from the creation of such national assets 
as airfields, housing projects, schools, hos- 
pitals, T. V. A.’s, good roads, and other public 
works. No single firm, no local government, 
no single group can provide activities of this 
sort in sufficient volume to save us from Jjob- 
lessness. Only by democratic, cooperative 
planning between government and the var- 
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vided sufficient activity to create for private 
business the addit jobs WwW h are 
needed to save our free enterprise system 
Free enterprise and joblessness can1 long 
exist side by side in the same n: 

It is the function of C gress to create the 
necessary mac 1ery for democratic, coopera- 
tive job pl We must act at once to 
close the stable c r before the fi en - 
ment horse is stolen. T d ! ( h 
private and governmental money, t \ d 
human misery and strife, we must put forth 
every effort to convert full wartime employ- 

ito full peacetime employment. We 
Selves sink into the mire of 
ir unemployment. Those vw 
ift the country out of the 1933 j 
less morass know how diffict to get the 
business machine rolling again once it has 
slowed down. 

Fortunately much work is now goir 
Congress and in the administrative br 
of the Government having to do wi e 
problems of contract termination, disposal 
of war plants, credit policies for small busi- 


ness, etc. This is fine, but it is not enough. 
Irn addition, there should be a jobs authority 
or jobs council made up of the very 
minds in government, business, and 

The President had the right to draft our boys 


best 


labor. 


to win the war. To win the peace he should 
have the right to draft the best brains to 
serve on a jobs authority or jobs council. As 


to whether there should be a jobs authority 


o- jobs council depends on the attitude of 
th. public. A jobs authority would have the 
responsibility and power, subject only to the 
President and the Congress, to get full em- 
ployment of resources and skills. A jobs 
council would not have authority but would 


merely advise the Congress, the President, 
and the public with regard to several alterna- 
tive types of action which Congress 
President, or business might use to prevent 
unemployment before it actually takes place 
War production became our No. 1 economic 
job the moment Pearl Harbor hit us. There- 
fore we set up the War Production Board at 
once. Jobs will be our No. 1 economic prob- 
lem ¢he moment peace comes. Therefore we 
should have some sort of organization that 
can get at least as prompt action on behalf 
of jobs as the War Production Board got on 
behalf of fighting material. Those who want 
immediate action will favor a Jobs authority. 
Others may feel that a jobs authority would 
have too much power and therefore would 
favor a jobs council. Matters of this sort car 
be evaded for a time, but not for too long. 
We must act with speed even before the fight- 
ing stops. If we promptly, individual 
private enterprise will be saved and even- 
tually will find opening up to it markets and 
job opportunities beyond the range of 
most ambitious businessman. 

Post-war private enterprise will move with 
great efficiency if it has confidence that the 
men on a jobs authority or council are con- 
tinually dealing with the basic factors in 
fiuencing national income, national produc- 
tion, consumer purchasing power, and volume 
of employment. Today the Government is 
furnishing a wartime market for about 
$9. 000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
When the fighting stops, we must find a 
peacetime market for $95,000.000,000 worth of 
goods and services The jobs authority or 
council would have to plan for expanding the 
purchasing power of farmers for industrial 
prcducts and the purchasing power of low-in- 
come groups for food and shelt The 
thority or council would have to concern 
self with the effect of interest rates and taxes 
on production and consumption. It should 
be prepared to make effective recommenda- 
tions as to marketing or stor tempo! 
surpluses. 

If the public decides that the problem of 
winning the peace in terms of full employ- 
ment is just as serious as the problem of 
winning the war, the public will demand 


the 


act 
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have the privilege to draft brains in time of 
peace just as he has the right of drafti 
bodies in time of war 

After previous great wars there s bec 
a period of judgment destr inflat 
followed by a ruinous deflation I \ 
thority can prevent this A jobs coun 
could suggest ways of prevention 


I am convinced that the returni 
will insist on our putting as 
winning the peace 

If we adopt 
as a jobs authority and 


g soldiers 
much effort 





into 
as we hs 


some suc 


put ful 





hind we should be able to resume, with a 
minimum of dislocation, the age-old march 
of man toward abundance and the pursuit 


of happiness with the maximum of free en- 
terprise. The prophets of old out for 
wants of man, the great scientis yes- 
terday and tod have reve that tl 
need be no physical poverty anywhere if 
ploitation of human can once for all 
be wiped out. Our great statesmen have led 
the way—Lincoln preaching freedom for t 
oppressed, Wilson fighting for the freedom 
that were being swallowed up by cartels and 
international fascism, and Roosevelt express- 
ing the ageless new deal in terms of greater 
economic security and hope for the forgotten, 


cried 
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the common man. We have now become a 
one people with one mind and heart and 
effort to win the war at the earliest moment 


We must remain as one people 


and heart and effort t 


with one mind 


establish firmly for u 
all the promise of peace, plenty nd the pur- 
eit f hannir 
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The Restless Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF 


MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp, I append a com- 
prehensive and constructive statement 
by Mr. H. E. Klinefelter, editor of the 
Missouri Farmer, the official organ of 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association, on 
flood control, with particular reference 
to the control of floodwaters in the val- 
ley of the Missouri River. Mr. Klinefel- 
ter is an outstanding representative of 
the agricultural press and has a lifetime 
acquaintance with the engineering and 
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agriculiural problems attending the an- 
nual overflows of the Missouri and its 
tributaries, and is in a position to speak 
with authority on the subject. In re- 
sponse to a request from members of the 


Missouri delegation, Mr. Klinefelter has 
submitted the following analysis of 
the situation, embodying conclusions 


reached in an extended conference with 


officials of the Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, ¢ follows: 

Drar Mr. CANNON . . - Presumably 
aA f ! nt! plan will embrace the Mis- 
ouri River Basin, and will include parts of 
Missouri, Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
Arka Kansa Nebraska, Montana, and 
perhaps Wyoming, which area covers 15 per- 
cent of the United States, and wherein 17,000,- 
000 people live This will necessarily be so 
if we admit the fallacy of dealing with floods 

er the surplus waters have already swept 
down into the lower valley, as we have been 
doing in the past, and if we admit that flocds 
must be dealt with at their source, which is 
on t upland 

Before considering flood-control measures, 
it is important to agree upon a few points: 

1. Flood control and soil conservation are 
inseparable—they are one and the same 


thing—although in the past they have been 
dealt with separately 

2. ’t is too late to attempt flood control 
after the waters have swept down into the 
valleys by means of big dams and higher 
levees, and to do so is to deal with effects 
rather than causes. 

3. Floods begin on the uplands where the 
rain falls, and if water can be slowed down, 
captured, and held and utilized on the up- 
lands by means of soil-conservation measures 
and good farming practices, most of it will 
never reach the lower valleys to cause devas- 
tating floods. 

4. We may as well admit that floods can 
never be absolutely prevented. The worst 
flocd in the memory of white men cccurred 
in 1844 when most of our State was covered 
with forests. However, S. C. S. has proven in 
a northwest Missouri watershed area that 
we can more nearly control floods by proper 
soil-conservation practices than was possible 
naturaliv back in the days of boundless for- 
ests Because floods cannot be controlled 
absolutely, there is justification for some 
levees and perhaps a few big dams to protect 
lowlands when there is an extra 7-inch rain, 
for example, at a time when rainfall is unu- 
sually abundant. 

5. Flood control must be attacked on many 
fronts because it is a far-reaching problem 
caused by deforestation, melting snow water, 
excessive rainfall, soil erosion caused by im- 
proper land use, etc. That’s why no one can 


say that mere dams and levees, or mere re- 
forestation, or any One or two Measures will 
suffice. Any flood-control plan must be far- 


reaching and all-embracing, and it is with 
this thought in mind that we of the M. F. A. 
suggest the following points: 

Soil conservation should be given the great- 
est emphasis in any flood-control plan. Over 


a period of time, soil-erosion losses are four 
times greater than flood losses, anyhow. By 
means of pastures, ponds, terracing, contour 
tarming, reforestation, and the promotion of 


good farm practices generally, we can slow up 
the run-off, utilize the surplus water—inter- 


cept the flood water and hold it back so that 
most of it will never reach the lower valleys. 
Such measures will not constitute a dead 


expense merely to hold back floods, as is true 
of big dams and levees, but will constitute 
an investment which will enhance the wealth 
of State and Nation and all that this implies. 

Farm ponds of one-fourth acre to 5 acres 
in size, from 8 to 12 feet deep, are an effective 
means of capturing the surplus rainfall and 
utilizing it on the uplands, Dr. W. C. 
Etheridge has sent you reference material on 
the value of farm ponds, and therefore we 


shall not repeat it here. We completely en- 
dorse all he has said, except that in addition 
we point to the enormous cost of farmers 
hauling water for livestock each year, for 
which no estimate is available, and which an 
adequate number of farm ponds would save. 

Irrigation is an important factor in the 
Northwest, and there is some point to im- 
pounding water in the dry sections for this 
purpose, particularly because melting snow 
water each spring contributes to the volume 
of water which causes floods in the lower 
valley. Any talk of irrigation elsewhere in 
the basin istof course, ridiculous. 

Big dams in the main streams, except per- 
haps in isolated cases, are impractical. In 
the first place, big dams without adequate 
soil-conservation measures On the uplands 
would soon be ruined through silting. 
Secondly, the impounded water behind them 
would create a permanent flood on our best 
agricultural lands. And, thirdly, it is more 
economical and effective to build thousands 
of farm ponds than a few big lakes. 

Levees are probably necessary, but it is fu- 
tile to build them higher and higher without 
doing anything about soil conservation on 
the uplands. Unless we deal with floods at 
their source, a time will come when the Mis- 
souri River will become so silted that it will 
flow between two walls, as is true of the 
Yellow River in China, and as is the case in 
lower Louisiana. Levees will serve a purpose 
in holding back an unusually heavy rain ata 
time when the soil is soaked throughout the 
basin. 

Retention dams, which are big dams used 
for power, irrigation, and transportation by 
means of which a large volume of water is 
impounded and later allowed to subside after 
flood dangers have passed, are highly un- 
popular in Missouri. They create big per- 
manent floods, and ruin our best farm lands. 
As the water is allowed to escape, a frog pond 
and mosquito source is created. 

Detention dams, small ones constructed on 
the upper sources of creeks which detain the 
surplus rainfall for a few hours or days— 
merely serving to slow down the floods—are 
practicable, They should be built mostly on 
wastelands, along creeks, for example, Where 
there is little bottom land. Any land the 
Government must purchase in order to build 
such dams should be reforested so that the 
covering can help absorb dashing rains. 

Electric power in the Missouri River water- 
shed will be greatly needed in the future. 
Cheap power made available in this heart- 
land of America would soon make it a great 
industrial empire as well as greatly promote 
agriculture. If any big dams are built in 
the basin, attention should be given to 
power. And it should be a Government- 
owned project. Power is one field the Gov- 
ernment, either State, National, or municipal, 
should take over, since it reaches right back 
into every man’s kitchen refrigerator. For 
long enough, the power barons have held 
back the Nation’s progress through exorbi- 
tant rates and other costs. 

Recreation has a place in any flood-con- 
trol plan, particularly in north Missouri. In 
some parts of north Missouri families have 
to travel many miles to reach a body of water 
to fish in and near which to hold family 
picnics. A few small lakes, say 5 miles in 
length, scattered throughout north Missouri, 
would provide needed recreational facilities 
for fishing, boating, picnicking, etc., and at 
the same time impound large volumes of 
water which contribute to floods. Such areas 
should be reforested and stocked with game 
and fish. 

Reforestation is closely related to flood con- 
trol. Denudation has greatly contributed to 
floods—timberlands, covered with leaf mold 
and other debris, absorb water like a blotter, 
and waste lands should be acquired by the 
Government for reforestation, with the better 
kinds of timber propagated. The areas would 
serve as oases for wildlife. The Nation’s 
timber supply is being greatly depleted. We 
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have not the figures available, but soone; 
later Uncle Sam must do something about 
It is a problem that individuals ca: 
handle, because it takes a lifetime to devs 
a lumber crop and individuals cannot ¢ 
such a long-time investment—people qd 
live long encugh to realize on it. 

Administration of any flood-control 
should be channeled through two aut! 
ties. Levees and big dams should doubr 
be handled by the Army. Soil-conser 
measures should be channeled through 
State agricultural authority such as 
soil districts commission personnel, « 
posed of agricultural leadership. This 
to suggest, however, that soil districts s} 
| handle the work, since most of tl 
would have to be done outside soil d 
| An organization combining, for instar 
extension forces, the farm-organi: 
forces, soil-conservation service, civic 1 
and others, would of necessity have 
behind such a program so that entire « 
| munities can be prepared ahead of time 
| should be a people’s movement. 

We contemplate a sort of assembly lings 

| Leaders would sign up farmers in each 
munity on a farm management plan 1 

to proper land use which would slow « 
and hold back surplus rainfall. Engin 
would visit each farm, for example, and 
} out farm ponds, fence rows, terrace 

} etc. Then crews of men would f 
up, going from farm to farm, throwing 
terraces and building ponds and fences t 
the needs. Machinery such as tract 
| graders, and bulldozers no longer needed 
the Army, should be utilized for these ; 
| poses. This program would employ 

| sands of ex-soldiers near their homes, inst 
of congregating them temporarily in 

|} numbers on some monumental construc 
| job such as road building and big dams 

| And the program should not be a §S 
| Claus visitation. The Government sh 
| simply help farmers to do the job, it b 
recognized that all the people have a s 
in the Nation’s soil whether they own i - 
dividually or not, but farmers should be 
minded of their primary responsibilities « 
be required to contribute toward the p! 
ect—such as with labor, fencing, and o! 
| materials, and a pledge to manage 
farms in conformity with what is prove: 
be good, sound practices. Where munici 
ties or counties are to be benefited by recrea- 
tion facilities, they should contribute in s 
measure. 

We reiterate—soil erosion losses over 
long period are four times more costly 
the Nation than floods. Adequate soil con- 
servation measures will do more than any- 
thing else to prevent floods. Thousand 
farm ponds properly located are more eco- 
nomical and more effective than big dan 
our main streams for controlling floods. A 
post-war program of soil conservation 
flood control can be a progressive means 
helping the Nation to adjust to peacet 
normalcy, and it will be a national inv 
ment that will bring good returns. 

H. E. KLINEFELTER 
Edit 

Approved by Missouri Farmers Associa! 

State legislative committee. 
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Home Folks Aren’t Fooled All the Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
| HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. "IOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
man and his wife living near my hom: 


farmers both, with a son in the 
who rose from the ranks and is 
a major, cited for distinguished 

n the African campaign—comes 
letter, which proof 
igh that the home folks are not 
i all of the time. 

I happen to know that this letter is 
ten by the mother, although signed 
both. I know, too, that both grew up 

country, are typical average Mich- 
farmers. 

So let the politicians in Washington 
and remember, if they will, tha+ the 
back home—at least in the Fourth 

Congressional District of Michigan— 
ve rather definite ideas about what the 
ticians in Washington are up to: 
ALLIGAN, Mic#., February 9, 1944 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: Long time since I have 

n and we sure hope and trust that the 
te and Congress will do something be- 
jangling to get this war to an end and 

») the brutality. Our sons haven't asked or 

I ined for this horrible war. There will 





iS 


nolir 


ways be wars in those countries. The “four 
ioms" won't stop them. They can't agree 
Vashington; how can we expect every Na- 


todoas wedo? Can't be done; not even 
d will do as we do when this thing is 
First, it seems to me we must pick out 


meone besides Willkie for a Republican. 
Then the Senate and Congress should vote 
never over two terms for a President. The 

ple back home are fed up, and do a lot of 
hin king instead of writing. Wherever the 
Roosevelts have traveled one or two sons pop 
» to see them. Yes, even Christmas two 

e home 

We haven't seen our son in 2 years and 

er next month; is almost 2 years overseas. 


Seems some of the overseas men should be 
! sed and new ones sent over. It sure is 
no benefit to their morale to keep them there 
long. Will admit there are some things 
it understand. It looks, no matter at 
expense, the war will not end until 
ter election. 
Yes, even in England they tell us for whom 
Are we turning America over 
Also see where the post office 
out of red. It ought to be, with all 
stamps that are sold air mail, then go by 
w boats. They are complaining of no let- 
; we send three, yes four sometimes, every 
ek. Still, on January 14, our son wrote his 
fe he hadn’t had any letters from us since 
vember I sent all of them air mail. We 
haven't had one from him since December 22. 
Am sure he has written. 
Also put an end to them ever-popping-up 





we uld vote. 
Engiand? 


1} 
wn 


nT 


kes ur boys work, go hungry, yes, swim 
rivers, have clothes frozen on them—not 8 
but 24 to 60 hours and they can’t 

rixe 


Also the subsidy—give them a fair price; 






let farmers raise what they can do the best. 

Then last but not least; we were asked to 
raise chickens, chickens, and more chickens 
Everyone that had a back yard raised a few 
chic Results right now are too many 


k 
kens 


chickens and eggs down; market feed is go- 
ing up 5 cents a 100 pounds, about every 


ek 

In the last war Melvin and I lost, or went 
in the red, on chickens about $600, wheat was 
bushel and so on; eggs down to nothi 
inere 


sure must be a remedy for this or very 
few chickens will be raised Also there has 


een plenty of meat; guess some spoiled now 
They tell us there will be a famine in meat 
in 60 days 

Also here is a problem I have always 
baked and everything. Mel doesn't like 


baker's bread nor anything baked in a bakery. 
Well, we get from January 15 to March 31, 
10 pounds of sugar. Anyone Knows that is 
zh; need some in bread and what- 
This sugar business sure helps 


June, 
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the big monopoly. Krogers 
hess in goods right 
and so does every other 

Also don’t make a mistake ar 
hibition There were so 
leggers See where the prohit 


big busi- 
n Allegan 


do a 
here i 


hakerv 


baker 


1d have pro- 
y boot- 
ition officers 


again 





will spend $1,000,000 to get it dry. Why 
don’t they buy $1,000,000 of war bonds to 
help get this war over; then let our sons 
and husbands decide whether the 
hibition. They are doing the fig 





Also hope that our men overseas can vote 
States’ ballot not controlled by the Presi- 
dent; also they must be constitutional so 





they won't throw th 
many tricks to keep some in the dark but 
I really believe we been fooled long enough 

Also, I would like PEepprr to get 
the war. He wanted war so bad, am surprised 


m out, for they will try 


Senator 


in 


that he is still in Washington. He shcu‘d be 
in Japan. 
Am a poor sp and wi! u car 


read it 
Yours sincerely, 


Having read the foregoing, have you 
any doubt but that these people know 
what is happening? Do you think they 
are not aware of the drives by pressure 
groups? They live near enough to war 
industries to know what is happening in 
some of those plants and to know what 
wages are paid therein. 

Let us not labor under the delusion 
that the folks back home are being fooled. 
They have been, perhaps they are, about 
some things, but not about everything. 





What Did You Do Today? 


SION OF RI 


Or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 


M 


EXTENS -MARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I inciude the following poem from 
the Las Vegas Evening Review Journal, 
of Las Vegas, Nev., of February 9, 1944: 


WHAT DID YCU DO TODAY 
(John W. McGoodwin, H. A. first class, 
stationed in Pensacola, Fla, and a member 


of the U. S. Naval Hospital staff there, sent 





the following poem to his mother, Mrs. J. W. 
Jones, in Henderson, Nev., after he had re- 
ceived it from England with the following 
comment: “Lt. Dean Shatlain, tank com- 


mander, amputated his own foot with a jack- 


knife and thought he was dying as he wrote 
the poem. He was rescued later by Ameri- 
cans after 2 hours of hiding and is now re- 
cuperating in a hospital in England The 


poem was written in Africa.) 





What did you do todag, r . 
From morning ‘til the 
How many tin did 1 con 
That rationing is ] 
When are you going to s do 
All of the things you 
A soldier would like to know, my friend, 
What did you do toda} 
We met the enemy toca\ 
And tock the town by storm— 


Hanpy reading it will mak 
For you tomorrow mor: 

You'll read with satisfaction 
The brief communiqué 

We fought—but are you fighting— 
What did you do today? 











My gunner died ms day— 
I feel his wa t i vet 

Your neighbor's d ¢ boy ave out 
A scream I'l] ne forge 

On my right a tank was hit— 
A flash and then a fire 

The stench of burning flesh 
Still rises from the € 

What did you do today, my friend, 
To help us with the task? 


Did you wor nger f 


ask? 
sk you this? 


much to 





The Tax Muddle 


EXTENSION O;* REMARKS 


OF 


RON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Febri.ary 15 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
er, under leave to extend my 
submit herewith a 
from a constituent 
muddle that we 


remarks 
lette 
to the 


It 


relative 


are now 1n. 
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Mr. Speak- 
I 
received today 
Lax 
strikes 


me that my constituent has made a good 


point, and it de 


serves consideration by 


the House Ways and Means Committee 


and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
JANESVILLE, Wis., February 11, 1944 
Dear Mr. SMITH: You probably get ma! 


letters complaining about the present 
come- and Victory-tax forms, and there 
one specific thing that 1 cannot understar 
about the 1943 form. On page 3 of the 
structions for form 1040, the following 
said about the specif exemption from Vi 
tory tax 

“An exemption of $1,248 ullowed a hu 
b 1 and wite filing a int return 
Victory-tax net i! me of one spouse is le 
than $624, in which « e tot exer ti 





limited 
heome ¢ Sucn 5} ] 

Wh s it that a return, W 
wife is a job 1 le me € 

) e © mu € i Ss the I 
tu . € 1e e ! lam 

t I € fan I 
ce d tha i r won 
we ui plants, bu f i a 
r I e I na ife 

i 4 lI : { t € : of t e I 
Re ie Dey ne ‘ e above quot 

er’s e. ¥ » help r hust 

t n, « I ( Victory-t exe 
t d an iz en rot Wile 
helps her hu i t the f 
cannot < 1a exe! i 

It ems odd t t tax cou ‘ 
Vi vy tax \ ‘ 1 ‘ , 
t eip he I Dar i , 
ai urage e t re 
band at the ) a7 t 
bi I é quic! , 
Vv e W uld ep c « . 
c es on the ¥ ld c, 
t ielp rer h 

T d appre 

I ud ay 
¢ d this par 

Very truly | 
¥ S tT. 
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Address of Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis 
at Crispus Attucks High School Flag 
Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


oO INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of January 21, 1944, very im- 
ceremonies were conducted at 
the Crispus Attucks High School, in In- 
dianapolis when a service flag was dedi- 
cated to the young men and women of 


pre SSive 


that school who have gone forth to 
serve their country in uniform. 
Crispus Attucks High School is- one 


of the largest and most important of the 
Negro high schools of the United States. 
In many respects it tops all others. In- 
dianapolis is proud of it and of its prin- 
cinal, Russell A. Lane, who has demon- 
strated high qualities of leadership in 
ecucational work and civic enterprise. 

The promoters of the celebration were 
fortunate in securing a speaker worthy 
of the occasion, Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. 
Davis, who told from first-hand knowl- 
edge how the war is progressing and 
cited the brave and patriotic conduct of 
Negroes in the various theaters of opera- 
tion. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the House 
in granting my request for unanimous 
consent permitting General Davis’ 
speech to be printed in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. He spoke as follows: 

This should be a very proud occasion in the 
life of your community. I am honored to 
have a part in it. We are met here tonight 
to dedicate a service flag to the boys and girls 
who were students of Crispus Attucks High 
School and are now men and women, serving 
their Nation in uniform thrcugh its time of 
greatest crisis 

You are the parents, the relatives, the 
friends of these brave young people. The ties 
are very close. But you do more than honor 
them tonight. You are drawn together now 
in an expression of your pride that this com- 
munity has assumed its appropriate share 
in the defense of ideals of liberty which have 
particular significance for our race and peo- 
ple 

These young people are your dearest posses- 
sions. You have given them freely. I know 
that each star in the flag which hangs here 
represents anxiety and heartache and sacri- 
fice to some Indianapolis family. Yet it is 
only these stars, and the many others on sim- 
ilar flags in auditoriums such as this through- 
out the country, which guarantee that the 48 
stars on the blue field of our Nation's flag 


may still shine forth in freedom. 
This is total war. It has reached from 
foreign lands across both our protecting 


oceans to touch every phase of American life. 
No town has been too small to feel its in- 
fluence. We do not need to have our cities 
devastated by attack from the sky to realize 
how urgent has been its threat to our entire 
civilization. 

Colored men have gone out from our ports 
to man the lifelines of defense and attack in 
distant places which were hardly names to us 
when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. New 


Guinea and Guadalcanal, Pantelleria and 
Gela on the shore of Sicily—these have be- 
come words which live in glory because Amer- 
icans, colored as well as white, spent their 
blood there in defense of their country. 

Last August 31—and no later figures have 
been announced—153,800 colored soldiers 
were serving overseas, which represents more 
than one quarter of the total number of col- 
ored soldiers in the Army. 

On that same date, the War Department 
announced that the total number of colored 
persons in the Army, including officers, en- 
listed men, purses, warrant cfficers, hospital 
dietitians, physical therapy aides, and mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps, was 582,861. 

Of this colored personnel, 57,323 were in 
the infantry, 58,328 in the ccast and field 
artillery, 92,171 were in the engineers, and 
9.750 were in the cavalry. The remaining 
260,000 were in the other arms and services— 
Army Air Forces, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Quartermaster Corps, Armored Command, 
which is tanks, tank-destroyer command, and 
medical corps. 

There were 4,386 colored commissioned 
officers. Of that number, 395 were medical 
corps officers, 67 were dental corps officers, 
158 were chaplains, and there were 202 
nurses 

I mention these figures, because I believe 
that on such an cccasion as this it is fitting 
to examine the great contribution which col- 
ored people are making to the powerful army 
we have created to meet the challenge of the 
Nazi and the Jap. And I hope that in this 
process I may contribute to your understand- 


ing of the many-sided army in which so many 
of cur men and women are serving and fight- 
ins 


I have been a soldier all my life, and the 
Army is my life. I take pride in it and I like 
to see others filled with that same sense of 
pride. There has been plenty of reason for 
enormous pride in the exploits of our young 
men during the past 2 years of battle. 
Colored soldiers were among the first to go 
cut, both across the Pacific and across the 
Atlantic. There is not a major expeditionary 
force overseas today which does not contain 
colored troops. 

Let me tell you about some of them. Over 
in New Guinea last spring, Brig. Gen. 
Hanford C. MacNider paraded thé troops on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
landing of American soldiers on that em- 
battled island. A colored general service en- 
gineer regiment which had seen service under 
fire had the distinction of leading the parade, 
because it had been the first American unit 
to arrive in the spring of 1942. 

Speaking to the assembled officers, noncoms, 
and enlisted men of the unit, General Mac- 
Nider said, and I quote, “Fellow soldiers, a 
year ago today when you stepped ashore as 
the first American troop unit in New Guinea 
you were making history. You've been mak- 
ing it ever since. You've had a part in the 
building and upkeep of all our airfields, 
and thus you've helped make possible the 
destruction of the convoy in the Bismarck 
Sea, the flying of the infantry over the 
mountains, a hundred enemy actions. 

“You've contributed your share to every 
crack we've taken at the Japs,” General 
MacNider continued. “You've built the 
causeways and the docks, even unloaded the 
ships so we could eat and fight. You've built 
roads and the mains which bring us water 
and the lines which give us our light and 
power. Some of you have been to war with 
the tanks. You know all about bombs, from 
hanging them on planes to having them 
hung on you.” 

And when General MacNider gave these 
men his highest praise. He said, “You're one 
of the workingest outfits in this man’s army. 
All of us over here are proud of you. All 
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Americans will be proud of you when your 
record gets into the histories.” 7 

Yes, all Americans are proud of an out 
which calls forth such a commendati 
that. 

Or let me tell you about the four colored 
soldiers—infantrymen, these were—who we; 
awarded the Legion of Merit, our country 
newest decoration, for acts of heroism t} 
performed in Guadalcanal last March 
The citation tells the story, and I should lik 
to read it to you: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct 
the performance of outstanding services « 
March 27, 1943, at Guadalcanal, by leavi 
the comparative safety afforded by a 
trench and advancing some 250 yards « 
open terrain, exposed to bombing from 
enemy air raid, in order to assist in evacu 
ing casualties. This undertaking was acc . 
plished although enemy action continu 
causing impenetrable dust, and c 
prevailed. Exceptional coolness and efiicie: 
during exposure to danger were displa 
while evacuating the wounded.” 

Let me high-light the picture just a little 
for you. Here are four enlisted men, one a 
private first class and the others privat 
lying in a slit trench where they had sough 
shelter when the alarm was given. As 
citation says, they were comparatively « 
there. Except for a direct hit—when 
one can protect himself—these men did 1 
need to expose themselves. But there we 
other soldiers nearby who were not so fortu- 
nate. The bombs that missed the slit trenc! 
where these four lay caught some of their 
comrades. Then, disregarding the danger 
to themselves, the private first class and his 
three companions left their shelter. I h 
no doubt that some of the wounded men 1 
helped to evacuate owe their lives to the 
courage and unselfish action of these f 
men. 

Not long ago the Four Hundred and Fifti- 
eth Antiaircraft Artillery Automatic Weapons 
Battalion had the honor of being cited by 
the commanding general of the Fifth Arm) 
in Italy, Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, for out- 
standing performance of duty. 

This battalion was the first American col- 
ored combat force to land on European s 
and it had been the first American color 
combat force to land in north Africa. 

The action which drew forth Gene: 
Clark’s praise happened in the harbor 
Naples, even before the unit had gone ashore 
The troops were still aboard their ships whe: 
German bombers began a night attack « 
the American craft massed in the bay. 

On board one vessel the soldiers had be« 
selected to man 40-millimeter weapons th 
were part of the ship’s armament. Beca\ 
of the position of the hostile aircraft, the 
main antiaircraft defenses of the ship cou 
not be maneuvered to produce effective firs 
But the men of the Four Hundred and Fifti- 
eth could. An enemy bomber was picked u} 
by searchlights and the American crew be- 
gan pumping shells at this target. Thre 
hits were observed and the third seemed t 
tear off the right wing of the Nazi plans 
The bomber crashed into the sea. 

During this same action, on a nearby shi 
that was carrying part of the men and equip- 
ment of this battalion, Master Sgt. Johnso! 
Clark, of Detroit, jumped into a truck which 
was lashed to the deck and opened fire at 
second bomber with a .50-caliber machin 
gun mounted on the cab. The Nazi, struck 
by Clark’s shots and by other fire bein 
put up from the ship, crashed into the sea 

That is the type of quick thinking and 
quick shooting which warms the hearts of 
Americans. The bravery and accuracy of firs 
demonstrated by those colored troops defi- 
nitely weakened the enemy's raid on im- 
portant harbor shipping. 
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and I quote, “I 
anding performance 
soldiers in this baptism of fir 
uct was excellent and reflects the train- 
cipline of their unit 
welcomes such ; 
the Four Hundred and Fiftieth was 
g its exploits that night in 
Not long afterward we heard 
men from a post somewhere 





soldiers 





about its 


e front lines, and it was the same gun 
that had accounted for the two 
her Detroit man, Sgt. Herbert C. Tyler, 


+ 


ts section chief One afternoon an ex- 
Italian farmer came running up to him, 


ng his arms wildly and pointing to a 
vert about 800 yards from the position 

ed by the section's guns I don't be- 
Sergeant Tyler had much of any idea 


the Italian said, but it didn’t take him 
to realize what he meant—trouble 
He picked up his tommy gun, ordered three 
s men to follow with their rifles, and 
the group to the culvert. Before long, 
ey were back with four German prisoners, 
v had surrendered without a struggle. But 
hi in the culvert with them, these fel- 
ws had assembled a vast stock of mines, 
enades, carbines, and TNT. Later it was 
ught out that they were sent on a mis- 
S of sabotaging Army material. By quick 
i fearless action these four enlisted men 
the Four Hundred and Fiftieth had neatly 
their plans 
I am a little reluctant to speak of the 
Ninety-ninth Fighter Squadron—not, I has- 
) say, because I do not take great pride 
achievements, but because during its 
I from north African bases and 
ster from bases established in Siciiy last 
immer my son, Lt. Col. Benjamin O 
Davis, Jr., had the honor of being its com- 
manding officer 
But in this case I feel that modesty should 
be overruled in favor of a word about the 
rvice of this squadron, which first saw 
during the early days of June in dive- 
ig attacks on the Italian island of 
eria. This was after the capitula- 
the Germans and Italians in north 
you remember, but previous to the 


ten ¢ 


ations 





ace 





Africa 
dings on Sicily. 
It was on June 18 that a flight of 6 planes 


from the Ninety-ninth first encountered 
enemy planes. Over Pantelleria they met 
a force of 12 German FW-190's protecting 
bombers bent on raiding Allied garrisons 
which, by that date, had taken over the 
nd. Ten more German fighters hovered 
upstairs, fying over. In this baptism of fire, 
the Ninety-ninth gave a praiseworthy ac- 
count of itself. The American colored pilots 
parried the Nazi thrust and caused the other 
planes to retreat with 2 of the Germans dam- 
ged. The Ninety-ninth suffered no losses. 
During a bomber escort mission to Sciacca, 
Italy, the squadron accounted for its first 
enemy plune. On that date, the Ninety- 


iinth was flying close escort for our bomb- 








ers, absorbing all of the attack of more than 
20 ME-109’s, Macchi 202’s, and FW-190’s. The 
ericans lost 2 of their planes, but Capt 





rles B Hall, of Brazil, Ind., downed the 
plane credited to a colored pilot. After 
he ships returned; General Eisenhower him- 


lf visited the airfield where the squadron 
was based and personally congratulated Cap- 
tain Hall on his victory. 

These few episodes, taken from the Army’s 
records, are in the pattern of which 
colored troops are performing on every Ameri- 


service 


can battle front. But the Army is not ail 
fighting. And before ever a man gets into 
combat there are many long—sometimes 
weary—months of training before he has ac- 
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¢ Shed that necessary t n from 
civil it soldier 

That trar 1 means far 1 

r chan {pu or L 

uniform is his outward evidence 
life to which he has ed 
his real dedication te I 

To many men who pass through proc- 
esses Of selective service and their 
first camp, I am afraid the y seem 
for a e to offer a strar nes 
unreasonable life. This is as wl 
man as of the c red man e often 
felt that there are prejudices ¢ entments 
grown out of old experience, h make the 
colored man somewhat mcre apprehensive of 


What is in store for him when he enters 
Army life 


Without comme. it on the merits of these 
prejudices, I should like to point out some of 
the distortions an ch they may 
create in the mi s back home 





when they are 
which the new train 
The 


is a strong, heal 


rite 
most imp I > of the soldier 
y body. It must be trained 
to such a fiber of toughness as few 
ever acquire. Ah body is the soidier 
first shield and re Without it, he car 
never surmount the hardships of 

tion in difficult terrain The calisthenics 
the drilling, the gradually stiffening marches 


and bivouacs under the open sky are not de- 
g 





Civillans 


Cal 





ource 





enemy 


signed by the Army for the purpose of maki! 
him uncomfortable. Some day, on 
field, he may them, for they 
source of his strength to endure 


War is 





some fi 


bless are the 


not a soft thing Even in such 
mechanized warfare as this, in the last analy- 
sis it is the soldier's strength which wins the 


battle. He may ride to battle in a truck, but 
he will fight on his feet, and his feet had bet- 
ter be good. 

There are many complaints in | ack 
home during the first weeks of training. Do 
not take them too seriously. These men are 
just beginning to find aching muscles which 
they had never known existed before. They 
are beginning to know fatigue, but they have 
not yet mastered it. They are learning in- 
stant obedience to orders, but they have not 
yet discovered that this, again, is not some 
unreasonable compliance which the Army de- 
mands but is the basis of success in battle 

Battles move swiftly, relentlessly There 
is no time to question, to argue a little, to 
consider whether you will obey when a com- 
manding officer He who 


tters b 


issues an order 


hesitates may well have lost his life before 
he makes up his mind, and the disciplined 
soldier learns that instant obedience is both 


necessary and wise 
Gradually the spirit of the scldier is born 
during these months of training A man 
acquires pride in himself, pride in 
pride in the Army, pride in 
which this Army represents 
Many men will return to civilian life far 
better equipped to serve useful lives 
they have learned in the Army. The Army 
has need for many skills, and there are not 
enough who possess them to fill the need. So 
the Army has instituted its many techni 
which trades 




















schools at ind skills are tau 
which will be as useful in civilian life later on 
as they are now in combat 








Many men, tco, are learning for the first 
time through their Army experience how to 
read and write and count money and 
proach the ordinary experiences of life with 
confidence Illiterates who 


tests are inducted and then in 
special training units where 
of education are taught 
colored men are now underg< 
training, many from tl 

of the South where they hav 1ever 
had opportunities for schooling. T 
lives the Army will have added incompa: 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KAD 
IN THE 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. LAMBERTSON Mr. Speaker 


under leave to extend my own remarks, I 
am including the Lincoln Day speech de- 
livered by Justice Francis E. Rivers, of 
the city court of the city of New York 
last Thursday eveni! t the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., before the an- 
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native of our State. I am sure that 
many will be glad of this opportunity to 
read the very able address he gave on 
Abraham Lincoln: 

Fellow Americans, we are 
these desperate times to be able to repair 
to an over-soul for inspired leadership. I 
would pay tribute tonight to the noblest of 
the many great properties of this transcend- 
ent figure. 

On September 22, 1862, Abraham Lincoln 
achieved his last step in putting in proper 
perspective the intricate mass of problems in- 
volved in the relationship of slavery and 
union. It was the conclusion that abolition 
of slavery was morally right and that what 
was morally right was the best aid to pre- 
serving the Union, 

He had reached this decision through 
serious reflection—through prayer on bended 
knees—and through the most tortuous soul- 
searing years ever endured by any American. 

He was not aided by the pride in moral 
exaltation and the sureness of conviction of 
a Sumner or a Garrison. In fact such Was 
his distaste for ascribing to himself moral 
virtue that he asserted military necessity as 
the sole ground for his decision favoring free- 
dom. 

But in 1862, just as today, the embittered 
prejudice which would deny any advance 
to the Negro, made it so that moral courage 
had to be the first requisite of any American 
leader who dared to do an act calculated to 
improve fundamentally the lot of the colored 
man in these United States. 

Mere intellectual depth or shrewd intuitive 
statesmanship or political smartness or mili- 
tary astuteness cOuld never have served a 
man to brave the storm which engulfed Lin- 
coln when on September 22, 1862, and again 
on January 1, 1863, he signed and made 
effective the emancipation proclamation. 

How aptly this Biblical verse fits Lincoln: 

“For it became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through suf- 
ferings.” 

Suffering was the main element perfecting 
Lincoln, the captain of America’s salvation 
in its darkest days. And in this process of 
growing through pain, so deep had become 
his faith in America and so understanding 
his knowledge of America that his mind was 
America. 

He knew then that when he had suffered 
till his mind recognized abolition of slavery 
as morally right, that the controlling public 
opinion of America would likewise feel that 
all Americans must be free because it was 
right And being so thoroughly American 
he had faith, despite any storm of abuse 
and prejudice, that the majority of Ameri- 
cans were fundamentally fair and would 
favor what was decent. 

Lincoln gave the example of a great na- 
tional leader who made prevail the aspira- 
tions of the enlightened majority rather 
than the cynicism and blind prejudices of 
the few. His was a brilliant grasp of public 
relations and timing which sprang from his 
deep-seated convictions which were part of 
the inmost soul of America. 

The faith that America is at heart decent, 
the moral courage and practical insight to 
give the inspired leadership needed to en- 
courage fair men to persist in their course, 
without regard to consequences—this is 
what Lincoln means today to every sincere 
American citizen no matter what his race, 
color, or creed. 

All Negroes, in common with other loyal 
Americans, are grateful to this martyred 
leader for having extirpated the blot of 
slavery from our national life. However, it 
is a challenging standard of the leadership 
which America deserves today, rather than 
because of appreciation of past acts, that 


fortunate in 


| the American citizen cherishes and reveres 

| the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

| We would have this challenge continually 
held before us—continually given present- 

day application and not exist merely as a 

subject for tribute on special occasions. 
Today, as in 1862, America needs the zeal 
} and intelligent effort of all its citizens. The 
recent revelations showing that our foes 
combine an incredible savagery with their 
fighting skills make us realize that a new re- 
serve of national strength must be tapped 
to insure the speedy crushing of these in- 
human enemies. Such reserves of human 
spirit exist in our democracy, but without 
moral leadership they cannot be evoked. 

During the past decade we have witnessed 
in our leadership an alarming. indifference 
to moral principle. A national administra- 
tion has presented as its chief concern the 
“forgotten man.” At the same time it has 
abandoned the Negro citizen to the mercies 
of local bigots. 

Such betrayal of the Negro, it has at- 
tempted to justify upon the craven ground 
that anti-Negro forces must be always ap- 
peased, lest they wreck a New Deal program 
or cause our defeat by sabotage of the war 
effort. 

Such a national leadership is without 
moral courage and wrong in its American 
instincts since it assumes that the majority 
of Americans would rather endure defeat 
than see fairness accorded the Negro. 

Contrast with such unmoral conduct the 
brave action of Lincoln: he risked loss of 
the disloyal Americans who laid down their 
arms and deserted because of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. He knew that this cou- 
rageous blow for freedom would inspire the 
great majority of Americans to fight that 
much harder. 

In these anxious days there occur frequent 
| instances of the American uniform failing 
| to protect the Negro citizen against the mis- 
treatment of discrimination, segregation, as- 
sault, and even homicide perpetrated upon 
him by disloyal Americans in America. 

A national leadership misreads the temper 
of the people in not recognizing that this 
outrageous condition constitutes the burn- 
ing moral issue facing America today. 

The present administration having thus 
failed, new national leadership must be found 
soon to face and meet successfully this ines- 
capable issue. Continued default in the duty 
of courage will compel at an early date the 
| disappearance of moral fiber in all American 
leadership. 

Here then is the Republican Party’s oppor- 
tunity to regenerate American life by in- 
fusing it again with moral principle. To 
grasp this opportunity its leadership must 
successfully measure up to the challenge of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party would fail to meet 

this challenge if it avoided taking a position 
on this serious moral issue, in the hope that 
by not antagonizing powerful forces, it would 
become the beneficiary of various discon- 
tents and hates. This party will be recreant 
if it copies the present leadership and allies 
itself with anti-Negro forces as the easy way 
| to win control. It will have lost its soul— 
| and the election. 
The Republican Party’s career nationally 
| and locally has shown that it achieves its 
most victorious estate when it intelligently 
| infuses moral principles into its leadership. 
The American electorate signally rewarded 
the courage of Lincoln and the Republican 
Party in the 1864 elections. It was when the 
Republican Party was forging the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments with 
fires of moral courage and enthusiasm that it 
won the approval of the American Nation in 
election after election. 

History proves that adherence to the ideals 
of Lincoln by the Republican Party is the 
only way in which America will be made to 
| face bravely this burning moral issue, the 
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continued evasion of which 
national character. 

But in emulating Abraham Lincoln. the 
Republican Party does more than render 
justice to the Negro; it makes America 
strong and spiritual Nation it was meant 
to be. 

What does Lincoln mean to the Negro? 
To the Negro the great-souled leadership 
Lincoln contains the fundamental impu 
of American democracy. In fact, Lincoln's 
soul not only is America; it also embodies + 
America that is to be; an America in wh 
the practiced way of life will square wit 
the professed ideals of our Nation. 

To achieve such a Nation requires th 
great moral leadership shall again arise. 

The Negro wants to recapture today | 
traditional part in helping the Republic: 
Party develop this moral leadership necessar 
to make live in deeds the true meaning 
Abraham Lincoln. 


imperils our 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN T’*E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
articles appearing in the press in regard 
to the soldier vote have been ill-informed 
and in many instances grossly mislead- 
ing that Iam particularly pleased to note 
in one of the papers in my district a 
letter which discusses the whole subject 
with remarkable lucidity and analytical 
power. Particularly noteworthy is the 
writer’s treatment of the lessons to be 
drawn from the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy. 

This letter, writen by Charles C. Chase, 
appeared in the Kennebunk Star of Fri- 
day, February 4, 1944, and reads 
follows: 

PROPOSED PLAN FOR SERVICE VOTING COU 

BITTER CONTEST OVER RETURNS 
KENNEBUNK, February 1 
Epriror OF STAR: 

The more one reads about the prop 
conduct of service voting, the clearer it be- 
comes that its advocates are either stupid 
desire a ballot limited to voting tor the Pres- 
ident and Vice President and, in either « 
are courting a bitter and lengthy conte 
over the November election returns. 

Their failure to be realistic about the f 
that, mechanically, it would be an imp 
job for the Federal Government unless the 
service ballot was confined to voting for the 
President and Vice President only, and the 
utter disregard of the right to vote for Stat 
candidates by the service citizens, leads « 
to the conclusion that it is a purely par- 
tisan measure of sinister intent 

Nor is there anything in the forced com- 
promise to date to alter that view. 

California, for example, conducts an elec- 
tion in November not only for the purpose ol 
voting for the President and Vice President 
but for Representatives from each of 
Congressional Districts, with a necessaril 
different ballot for each 

The State has 80 assembly and 20 State 
senatorial districts each of which require a 
different ballot, 100 in all. 

Moreover, counties and cities will have 
matters, as well as candidates, which wi 
have to be approved or disapproved by) 
voters in the same election in November 
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rad 


s up, in ballots, to 
ids in number and many in 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 
ate provides another example. 
ni ne a State-wide primary election 
d in which the political parties ballot 
ir respective candidates for Governor 
s, and in the 16 cour 








Congress ties for 
officers; in all, 16 different ballots. 
months later 3 lection is 


the State e 
another 16 ballots are re- 
November by the Presi- 


at which 
followed in 


] election. 
e are the requirements of only two 
d tiply these by 24, with more added to 


other elec 


pre 
dificulty 


ions in several 
7 


all—and the intent— 


of it 


e job of handling an election is tremen- 
even for the States, with their estab- 
d voting machinery. Surely a govern- 


id to be suffering from a labor short- 
s going to find it almost impossibie. One 
ly turn to the 1944 income-tax return 


current example of Government bun- 
e States elect a President through elec- 


cted in a manner provided by their 


All Congress may do is decide 





date when the electors shall be chosen 
the date of meeting to cast their vote. 
boards deliver certificates of election to 
electurs who thereafter meet in their re- 
ve States, cast, certify, and seal their 


nd send them to the President of the 
l ted States Senate. 
Article XII, section 1, of the amendments to 
stitution provides “the President of 
nate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
House of Representatives, open ail these 
ficates, and the votes shall then be count- 
é * * *,” Sounds perfectly simple, but 
do the counting? 
N NEARLY DISRUPTED 67 YEARS AGO 
ion nearly disrupted the Nation 
years a The country had not emerged 
the bitterness of the Civil War. Not 
ly did Federal troops remain in the Soutl 


That quest 


years azo 





m 





many northerners held State of in 
thern capitals. Old angers and hates were 
wed, causing prudent men in both sec- 


to urge unity and peace for the safety of 
Repult The New York Democrat, Til- 
den, on the morning following the elect 
emed to have 184 electoral votes, 1 short 
i majority. The Democrats’ hopes of carry- 
lection had been high, since they had 
d largely in the recent elections for Con- 

ress and were in control of most of the 
Southern States. The Republican expect 
tions of emerging with a victory out of this 
unhappy mess lay in Oregon and California, 
h seemed certain, and in South Carolina, 














Florida, and Louisiana, where there were 
ps and carpetbaggers from the North. 
Altogetl! the Hayes forces believed they 





unt on 185 votes, which Was enough. 


EACH PARTY CLAIMED VICTORY 
As a result of the disputes and desperate 
partisan practices in the 
es both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats sent returns to Congress, each Claiming 
In Congress the House of Represent- 
Democratic and Senate wes 
Republican In due course the President of 
he Senate was presented with two certified 
ts of returns from each of the three South- 
and from Oregon, which the Re- 
had counted in their victory col- 
ne morning after the election. The 
the Senate, who was a Repub- 
, Was to open the ballots. But who was 
to it them? Hayes was elected if the 
President of the Senate was to do the count- 
ing; Tilden, if a joint convention of both 
Houses did so. A deadlock and no election 
was to be the result if the two bodies acted 


separately. 


three Southerr 


u I 


ry. 


Ss was the 








cour 





inauguration date was March 4, for- 
y 3m s after the December 6 


the electors. C 
ry to 

an appointm 
mmission, consist 


House, five Members « 





mpromise 
The 


gress 


necessa avert disaster. 


mise was 





compr 
of an electoral c 
Members of the 









Senate, and five Justices of the Supreme 

t. Of this commission, eight we Re- 
JYemocrats 

iny arbitrary de- 

J Vy t one 

), declared the 

ch State where 


there was a dispi 
nounced that Hayes h: 
dent for the next 4 years. 


rated March 4, 1877. 


The country had 





The essential contin vernme 

been preserved by a} é wma ; 
caused by questior nflictir a 
thority in certifying the retur: n the vote 
fcr electors. 


ANGER NOW EX 76 
In this 1944 elect e States 
ue the cer ect - 











ir authority for stir he 
President Ss) e a Federal voting com- 
mission sh certify votes wl 
unacceptable to State election boa 
latter claiming they did not conform to the 
laws of their States (several Southern State 
now contend they will refuse to tolera such 
an infringement), might there n¢ again 
arise the contesting blocks of votes which 
would peril the succession? 

The danger now would exceed that of 1876, 


howeve The ngress 


Cr 
i 

















ary 3. Several days might elapse before get- 
ting down to business By January 20 the 
new President must have been declared 
elected if the succession is to be contir S 
This is a dangerously short time in which 
to settle the contest. 

Surely in a close election partisan feeling 
would be great and t issue betweer me 
of the States a the Federal commission 
might bec as acute as in 1876 If the 
Federal con ion were cetermined to have 
its way or several of its necessarily partisan 
members were resolute men I tition of 
1876 is possible. Is such a risk nec ry 
in time of war? 

SERVICEMEN MAY VOTE UNDER PRESENT LAW 

Nobody st [ t ar r v 
Obviously any service, 1 i- 
less of where e if k ly en- 
titled to do so a1 he time 3 
a letter to hi s € T 
will find these officials « perative there 
need be no doubt 

All the Federal Government needs to do 
is to continue as a first-cla mail carrier. 
There are enough interested and Vi ant 
politicians of both p es left at home in 
all States to see t t that bsent « ens 
have a chance to vote. 

As to citizens of Maine, they can be certain 
of their chance as our absentee votin tat- 


utes are simple, easily complied with and the 


State ¥ lort ¢ 
. ute siClAlis aAiert 


» their 


Jews in Palestine 


REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER 


NEW Y 





OF ORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
evident the time is at hand when we 
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Their position is insecure In the 
countries where they are not persecute: 
they feel a gratitude tempered by f 
lest this may not endure. This constant 
atmosphere of fear is no good for any in- 
jividual or group of individuals in th 


and body. 
ing around 
only to the 


ment 


the corner, ; I 
Jews but to the moral and 
al balance of their l 


bors 





lold or heip t ecure tor them a plat 
where tney may tne and develop into 
a nation and a country of their own. A 
national existence of their own seem ) 
be the consensus of opinion. But whe , 
Fach nation seems to shirk the respo! 
bility Several areas |] e been men- 
tioned but hay pl n to be a flias« 
Jewish tradition, religious and natior 
knows only one promised land, and tl 

is Palestine. I the rightful home of 
the Jewish people This territory which 
I been assigned for the Jewish na- 
tional home, throu the Balt decla- 
ration to the Jews on N mber 2, 1917 
is only 16000 miles square, a ve1 mal 
portion of the vast Arabian territory 


about 1,500,000 squa mile 


This is the same Palestine which the 
Bible has described as a land flowin 
with milk and honey, and the historiar 
tell us that it supported a population of 
4 000.600 in the Roman and Grecian e1 

During the centuries that followed, 
misrule has been so evident .t n f 
oI this holy plac oon converted it into 
a desolated area Sand dur replaced 
vegetation and citi dwindled 

Now, let us see what has been don¢é 
to t holy land, which is about the 








be n their development in 1920. They 
have not only doubled its populatior it 
through their determin n to rebuild 
the ancient homeland of the Jewish 
people, they have ci erted tl rapidl 
disintegrating ; to a semi-indus- 
ti and agricultural n ; 

TI not only had to acquire land but 
had to reclaim it, drain it, refore 
fertilize it, irrigat 1, ¢ trily it ul 
ind rialize it with new industries whi 
today number text cher ul, ¢ - 
cal, building, and ¢ hing A credit to 
any nation. Its : iral population 
of 800,000 will be trebled the ne 
future due to ir ition po lit I 
cities now, which at one time v de- 


rted, are well ir ited and electrifis 
Tel-Aviv is now a of 000, whe 
only 30 years ago was merel} nd duns 


This growth of the J: h national 
home and it hie many fi 

mr ? t ’ f th 
commands the I i he i 
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and certainly a source of pride to the 
Jewish people. 

Palestine in general has become a new 
world. The large increase of Jewish pop- 
ulation, which is about 1,500,000 today, 
has not displaced any of the native popu- 
lation. In fact, we are informed that it 
has caused an increase in the Arab popu- 
lation. This has been confirmed by Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, secretary for the 
colonies in the Chamberlain government, 
when he stated in the House of Com- 
mons on November 24, 1938: 

The Arabs cannot say that the Jews are 
driving them out of their country. If nota 

ingle Jew had come to Palestine after 1918, 
I believe aat the Arab population of Pales- 
tine today would still have been around the 
600,000 figure, instead of over 1,000,000 as at 
present, at which it had been stable under 
the Turkish rule. It is because the Jews who 
have come to Palestine bring modern health 
services and other advantages, that the Arab 
men and women who would have been dead 
are alive today, that Arab children who would 
never have drawn breath have been born and 
grow strong. 


The assurance by the English Govern- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Pal- 
estine, initiated over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, was mainly responsible for the 
country’s mighty advance. The perse- 
cutions of the minorities during the 
World War No. 1 was the seed for the de- 
velopment of this home, with the hope 
that such atrocities would never again 
occur. But, before and during the pres- 
ent World War, the atrocities became 
more and more brutal. Millions of Jews 
were slaughtered. Every attempt was 
made to stop these atrocities, but to no 
avail. His Holiness Pope Pius XI, cog- 
nizant of these brutalities, interceded on 
several occasions and offered his services 
to guarantee safe passage, whenever pos- 
sible, for the transportation of the op- 
pressed minorities to their homeland in 
Palestine. But unfortunately this did not 
materialize. His pleas and the in- 
creased atrocities have stirred the entire 
civilized world to act with greater 
urgency toward making it a reality. 
Palestine for the Jews. A homeland of 
their own. But what have we accom- 
plished, and how does the situation stand 
today? 

At a time when millions of European 
Jews have been massacred by the Nazis, 
we face a possibility of closure of the 
only door of escape for the 2,000,000 Jews 
who still survive the tortures and who 
are imploring the civilized world to pro- 
vide them with means of escape from the 
Nazi murderers through the white pa- 
per of May 17, 1939, issued by the British 
Government, which closes Palestine to all 
Jewish immigration on March 31, 1944, 
and to which I protested at the time of 
issuance of this white paper and asked 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to do all 
in his power to have Great Britain 
rescind that order and to remind His 
Britannic Majesty of the mandate for 
Palestine adopted by the Council of the 
League of Nations on July 24, 1922. This 
treaty specifically stated that any 
changes must be with our assent. 

Mr. Winston Churchill informs us 
that— 

His Majesty’s Government have no inten- 
tions of repudiating the obligations into 
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which they have entered toward the Jewish 
people. 

And also stated: 

The position is that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are bound by a pledge which is ante- 
cedent to the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions * * * and regrets very much that 
the pledge of the Balfour Declaration, en- 
dorsed as it has been by successive Govern- 
ments, and the conditions under which we 
obtained the mandate, have both been vio- 
lated by the Governments’ proposals. There 
is much in this white paper which is alien 
to the spirit of the Balfour Declaration. 

Is it fair then for the democratic world 
to be standing idly by and permit this 
white paper to go into effect? I, for 
one, do not believe so. This pledge of a 
home for refuge should not be closed to 
the still wandering persecuted scattered 
Jews throughout Europe, numbering 
about 2,000,000, whose eyes are focused 
on Palestine. 

Should the doors of Palestine be closed 
to them through the action of the white 
paper, we ought, then, bow our heads in 
shame, for through this act of closure we 
would encourage the Nazi’s regime to 
continue their brutalities and extermi- 
nate the remaining Jews. It would bea 
signal for Hitler to continue his atroci- 
ties until his aim has been accomplished. 

We, as a democratic people, cannot 
and will not tolerate such brutalities. 
The Congress of the United States 
should, and undoubtedly will, approve 
unanimously any resolution that offers 
protection of the persecuted minorities. 

You all recall the statement of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, 20 years 
ago, when he Said: 

A great responsibility will rest upon the 
Zionists, who, before long, will be proceed- 
ing, with joy in their hearts, to the ancient 
seat of their people. Theirs will be the task 
to build up a new prosperity and a new 
civilization in old Palestine, so long neg- 
lected and misruled. 


Now, let us look over the record of the 
Jewish people since occupying Palestine. 
What do we find? We find that the 
Jewish people have lived up to their re- 
sponsibility and have made Palestine 
what it is today. I agree with Prime 
Minister Churchill, referring to the 
Chamberlain statement, when he said: 

Well, they have answered his call. They 
have fulfilled his hopes. How can he find 


it in his heart to strike them this mortal 
blow? 


The Jewish people of Palestine have 
not only shown interest in their home- 
land but have done much to aid the Al- 
lied cause. The Jewish troops now 
number over 30,000 volunteers and have 
contributed much toward wimning the 
war. Many of the Jewish youth of Pal- 
estine have already paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the line of battle and their 
loved ones at home aid our allied armies 


by operating war plants and in the trans-. 


portation of vital implements of war. 

The Jewish troops are not only fight- 
ing to save their Jewish brethren of Eu- 
rope but are fighting to help save the 
lives of our boys as well. They area part 
of our integrate forces. They are fight- 
ing to help save the democratic way of 
life, to which they have already con- 
tributed much. 
















Mr. Churchill, the dynamic force t)-+ 
he is, respected by all, even by the Ax 
nations though they care not to ad; 
has the opportunity now to enforce, 
words by concrete action. He sh 
persuade His Britannic Majesty to a 
gate this white paper, and together 
the Allied nations, particularly with ; 
United States through its War Refy 
Board, create now a haven for 
Jews. Get them out of the Nazi- 
trolled countries. Give them temporar 
shelter with the hope that Palestine 
keep its doors open forever to welc 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of 
House, hearings are now being held } 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
cerning the welfare of the perse 
minorities. I know a resolution wil] 
adopted by that committee by a unani- 
mous vote and I hope this House 
adopt it likewise. 








Views of a Capable Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I hay 
received a most interesting and th 
stimulating letter from Lt. Col. Alf: 
G. Karger, a very capable officer of t! 
Chemical Warfare Service, written some- 
where in Europe. Lieutenant Colonel 
Karger has a host of friends in Wash 
ington and Cincinnati and, inde: 
throughout the country. His father, | 


‘ 


newspaper correspondent and an inti- 
mate friend of President Taft. I estecm 
it a privilege to request unanimous con 
sent for the printing of Lieutenant C 
nel Karger’s letter in the CoNGRESSIONA! 
RECORD. 

It is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, EIGHTH INFANTRY 
DIvISION, OFFICE OF THE DIVISION 
CHEMICAL OFFICER, A. P. O 
No. 8, CARE OF POSTMASTER 
New York, N. Y., January 21, 19 
Hon. Louis LuDLow, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Louis: Well, here’s one of the let 
that I promised you I'd write when I got « 
seas. It has to do with that pet thems 
mine that I hammered on so desperately 
with such futility during the pre-war pe! 
when lethargy and romantic pacifism ha 
strangle hold on the smug and compla 
citizenry. 

Now we are beginning to hear echoes cf 
such talk as disarmament, small stand 
army, and the same general interest b 
aroused as before in matters of national « 
fense and preparedness. If these people w! 
are starting their propaganda machines tu 
ing out this sort of bunk could fust 
through the 3 years that I have spent watc! 
ing our Nation struggle to establish a milit 
machine—could see the terrific expenditur: 
made necessary by the exigencies of the em<« 
gency—conditions which could have been s 


o1ocoed 


O:1e@d +s 























e C ye 

s rselves on Iifol eal id 

1 Can consider geog! - 
bringing them satety t 

he States but that does t mean 

ld not have been It \ o! le 








our enemies were ke bu 
hemisphere whil e re 
-important factor « 
s and incidentally t 
rat time) nd < 
weapons OI War to p! 
f invasior 
N to invad Many 
e action earlier and 
ne of those conditions was a lack 
herewithal to invade. Weapons, am- 
trained men, transportation, and 
r considerations of invasion poten- 
had to be gotten from scratch and have 
to prolong this war at the horrible 
lives, limbs, and property. Before 


ts upon ill advice regarding reduc- 
f our Military Establishment and equip- 
to any bare minimum iet those wh 

interested just politically 
ed sinners the commonweal) 
return of those of us who have 
some of the damage that their 
er indoctrination has produced and from 
cure a picture that may change the mind 
e unknowing pacifist to that of a realist. 
I hope that you are well and that your du- 
s are not so heavy that you are injuring 


ire 
(not 
against 


the 





1ealth Your conscientiousness and at- 
n to your job have always been a sub- 
my admiration Fond regards and 


wishes to you and yours. As ever your 


Gus. 





Three Hundred and Fourteenth Troop- 
Carrier Group Contribution to Infantile- 
Paralysis Fund 


; REMARKS 


OF 


$ HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor and pleasure this morning at the 
request of Maj. William H. Hodges to 
present to the President of the United 
States in behalf of the Three Hundred 
and Fourteenth Troop-Carrier Group, 
now serving abroad, a check in the 
amount of $1,668, which was their con- 
tribution to the fund for infantile- 
paralysis sufferers. Mr. Speaker, this 
certainly is one of the most commend- 
able things that has come to my atten- 


tion since our young men have been 
abroad. 
Major Hodges, I am proud to say, 


comes from my home town, Washington, 
N. C., and entered the Army sometime 
before Pearl Harbor, a private. My 
home town and State are proud of his 


> record and the part he has taken in 
a raising this fund, which will enable un- 
v fortunate children to enjoy life and grow 
3 to strong manhood and womanhood. 

“ I insert Major Hodges’ letter to me 


and Colonel Stiles’ letter to the Presi- 
dent:- 
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HEADQUARTERS, THREE HUNDRED AND 
FOURTEENTH TROOP CARRIER 
Group, A. A. F 
New York, N. Y., February 1, 1944 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
President of the United State 
The White House, Washington, D.C 
My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Your visit to the 





Castelvetrano Army Air Base last December 
8 inspired the enclosed “Mile of Dimes” con- 
tribution to the National Foundation f 
Infantile Paralysis 
The plaque is being sent to you by the 
personnel o. this group as a personal - 
mento of your visi 
On behali of myself, my fellow officers, and 
the enlisted men, I wish you a very happy 
birthday 
Sincerely yours 
CLAYTON STILES 
Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corp 
Commanding 
Strikes and Work Stoppages 
REMARKS 
OF 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 


House of Representatives on two occa- 
sions has passed legislation which de- 
prives labor unions during the war of the 
benefits derived from the National Labor 
Relations Act, and other legislation, 
should strikes or slow-downs in wartime 
occur. The Senate did not concur in 
this provision. On January 13, 1944, the 
gentleman from Virginia, Representative 
SMITH, again offered this same proposal 
in his bill, H. R. 3962, which was re- 
ferred to the Labor Committee of the 
House. No action has been taken on this 
bill, despite the mounting number of 
walk-outs and stoppages of work in war 
plants. On February 10 I wrote the 
chairman of the Labor Committee, 
urging immediate action on the Smith 
bill. 


Mi 
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Converting Coal In 
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leave to extend my remarks, I would lik 
to refer to the bill H. R. 3209 hich 
would authorize the construction and 
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operation of demonstration plants to pro- 
duce synthetic liquid fuels from coal and 
other substances, in order to aid the pros- 
ecution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposs 

From the hearings 
be concluded that there two main 
processes for converting coal into gaso- 
line and oil. The first is the Berguis hy- 
drogenation process, in which hydrogen 
pas used at hi temperatures, and 
the second process, the Fischer-Tropsch 





on this bill it can 
are 


Ab 


process, where the cecal is first converted 
to water gas, which is a mixture of car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen. 


In considering the location of the dem- 
onstration plants provided for in this 
bill, which I regard as of great national 
value, it must be recognized that there 
are two general factors of utmost im- 
portance. The first of which is the sup- 
ply of raw materials such as coal, power, 
and water, and the second the consuming 
market for the liquid fuel. 

In considering these two vital factors 
Pennsylvania is outstanding as a logical 
and practical location for these demon- 
stration plants. We have an abundant 
supply of coal, ample power and water 
supplies, and we are in the heart of that 
part of our Nation that is in need of ad- 
ditional supplies of motor fuel. 

The coal resources of Pennsylvania 
range from anthracite to all grades of 
bituminous coal. We are told, for in- 
stance, that three types of fuel are avail- 
able for the Fischer-Tropsch process— 
anthracite, bituminous coal, and coke— 
all produced in Pennsylvania and near 
the consuming market. 

The Federal Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion, of which I was a member, created 
by Public Law 355 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, was authorized by the Congress 
to investigate ways and means for im- 
proving economic conditions in the an- 
thracite region. The Congress concurred 
in the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion by authorizing in Public Law No. 
812, of the Seventy-seventh Congress, the 
establishment of an anthracite research 
laboratory. 

Anthracite coal is recognized as a 
highly desirable fuel for generation of 
water gas which can be used as the basis 
of certain chemical industries of which 
the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis of motor 
fuel is an example. 

In this connection would like to 
quote from the Report of the Federal 
Anthracite Coal Commission, House Doc- 


I 


ument No. 709, Seventy-seventh Con- 
£ s, page 11: 

By suitable operation of the generation and 
subsequent treatment of the water gas it is 
possible preduce hydrogen to be used in 
ammonia synthesis. The location of syn- 
thetic-ammonia plants in the region would be 
desirable since they would utilize direct] 
some of the unemployed labor, would consume 
anthracite as fuel for water-gas generation, 


i would eliminate the necex 
ing expensive coke-oven 
heavy demand for steel 


Within or near the 
at 


ity for build- 
plants with their 
and other materials. 
anthracite region is the 
which synthetic-ammonia 


only location 


plants could be operated economically with- 





out coke ovens when solid fuels are to be 


used. 


The technical experts advise me that 
what is true of ammonia is equally true 
of the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis, in 
which high-grade Diesel engine oil is 
produced. 

As of 1938, Germany was reported to 
have 14 plants manufacturing synthetic 
gasoline by the Fischer-Tropsch synthe- 
sis, the combired capacity of which was 
slightly over 7,000,000 barrels. Japan is 
believed to have in operation two plants 
of this type with a capacity of 215,000 
barrels per year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region, situated within 125 miles of 
the metropolitan area of New York and 
Philadelphia, with an abundance of raw 
material supplies and with a large 
amount of basic information on the gen- 
eration of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen from anthracite coal, offers an un- 
paralleled location for a demonstration 
plant on the Fischer-Tropsch process for 
producing oil from coal. 

I would therefore like to urge the Bu- 
reau of Mines to give favorable consid- 
eration to the establishment of one of 
their demonstration plants in the an- 
thracite region of Pennsylvania to pro- 
duce synthetic liquid fuel from anthra- 
cite coal. 





Canned Vegetables Are Important 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the canning industry is one of 
the leading industries of our country. It 
is not only important from the stand- 
point of preserving food, but also be- 
cause it is directly needed by our armed 
forces. 

The canners have experienced much 
difficulty in their effort to carry on their 
operations. 

Last season the industry was faced 
with the dilatory tactics of the O. P. A. 
and other administrative agencies. Later 
the commitments of some of these 
agencies were not too well fulfilled. In 
spite of all the unnecessary handicaps the 
industry faced last year, the canners 
went out and did a splendid job. While 
the total pack was not a national record, 
it was recognized as a most excellent 
achievement when the obstacles placed in 
their pathway were taken into considera- 
tion. 

Here it is the middle of February and 
we are without a program for 1944. The 
time for action is now. High Govern- 
ment officials are now advising the public 
that less canned goods will be available 
in 1945. This, no doubt, will be true un- 
less there is a different approach in solv- 
ing the problem than has been exhibited 
up to this time. 
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Everyone realizes that the Nation 





joyed most favorable food product; 


weather in 1944. 
The pack of 1944 has a direct bea 


tory and confusing tactics of Fe 


to the war effort, and if this pack js 
the maximum it will be the result of a 


agencies and the blame will be plac 


squarely on their doorsteps. 


I am including an article from the Ww 


consin Medical Society, volume 41, N 
which should be of interest to every 


who wishes to obtain first-hand infor 


tion about canned vegetables, Pp 


particularly note that in modern canni 
practices canned vegetables are subst 


tially as efficient sources of vitamins 


the original fresh foods. 
It appears that too many people 


taking too many sips from the New D 
fountain of philosophy to carry on a} 
constructive agricultural food program. 


The article follows: 
VEGETABLES ARE VITAL 


(By May Reynolds, University of Wisco: 


Madison ) 


Vegetables do the task. In 


times 


these, when America’s future depends in 


great part on our physical health, veget 


come into prominence as body builders, ; 


tectors, and regulators. 
a cure-all, 
quirements of the human body. But 
have a place to fill, and they fill it well. 


+h 


Vegetables are 1 
They do not supply all the 


'y 


minister to certain wants which cannot 
filled by such other foods as meats, sweet 


and cereals. 
man’s dietary needs. 


What are the dietary needs for a healt 


body? 


First of all, a healthy body must be | 


upor. a healthy framework. That 


They supply an ample share 


dema 


quantities of minerals, particularly calci 


and phosphorus. 


We get most of our calcium from « 
products, and phosphorus usually offers 
particular problem, since a good normal ¢ 


supplies sufficient phosphorus. 


But offe 


some added calcium are such vegetable 


cauliflower, lettuce, turnips, carrots 
dried beans, and these same vegetable 
offer a fair supply of phosphorus. 


The body must have materials from w! 
to produce well-formed muscles ait ors 
and foods rich in proteins are body buil 
Here vegetables are weaker than many ot 


foods, but dried peas and beans are a 


source of protein, and other vegetables « 


small quantities. 


It must be noted that 1 


protein in these vegetables is not comp! 


and independently cannot support life 


growth, but with other foods they mak: 


good contribution toward filling the pr 
needs. 


MINERALS KEEP UP BODY MORALE 


For healthy bodily.organs and for a: 
blood stream, minerals are again imp 
Phosphorus, mentioned earlier, is cert 
a necessary nutrient in this respect, 


when any deficiency in phosphorus < 


, 


an increase in the share of vegetables in 


diet ordinarily will correct the fault. 


Iron is equally vital and may be sup; 


by that old stand-by, spinach. The d 


lil 


table motto, “Eat your spinach and get | 


iron,” is not so far wrong as some {| 
believe. Other green vegetables, 


+ 
tO 


good sources, and while probably less t! 


€ 


half of the iron in most vegetables is a\ 
able for the body, still they furnish subs 


tial amounts. 


Another important mineral, coppé 


found in small but significant amoun 


most garden vegetables. 


¢ 
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72 normal growth, and just as they vege es but available ir r an 
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bles are important in supplyirg the grain, supply thiamin and are also rich in vitamin and called B, and finally given t 
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; thei ‘ole i} nutriti lcewhere role as sania 
ni ig bulk and roughage, also impor- their role in nutrition elsewhere, a role as water and so appears in the juices of cooked 
as important as that of any other class of foods vegetables in t d i 
1 digestion Veretabi : ; el . | Vegetables i Y. id ‘ 
} | egetabdies Go not nave thelr greatest wortn Y ¢ + 
Many things enter into the question of _ t : As fc ce I idie¢ 1 
. as a food for fuel Their important function that kine t} ’ f ‘ 
thy nerves. But an adequate mineral , hat cooking in the pre é r de 
; : is that of a food for protection and for the that vitar S 1 + 
y is one factor which helps regulate the ha imin. So « é d ‘ 
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ning of the sensitive nervous system. | I 
. hav regulatory funct . tas One other factor has not been considered tomatoes. cabbage a : aes 
Vitamins have a gulatory iction, too, ¢ +} ; - ‘ , 
ane alae ae pee ion ammeih tiene | in this study of the nutritional value of vege- in vitamin C 
: a . wiaaan on Peo prope A gone tables. Vegetables are low in calories, high 
y of the nervous syst are all par- UTI NNING RETAIN ( ‘ 
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and calories, supplying vitamins and some of ables are substantially as ¢ el irce 


the bulk which is important to digestion vitaml us the origin fresh foods; h 

THOSE VITAL VITAMINS They can also be used to advantage in a evel wo cautions must be remembere 

Let's step over to that vitamin classification | diet designed to reduce the caloric intake The juice of cooked vegetable hould alway 
just what vegetables have to ofl For the reducing diet, lettuce, cabl 

All green leaves and green vegetables such | spinach are very valuable, because they give | Saved to b> used in vegetable scups, to re 


age, and | be served with the vegetables themselves 














pinach, lettuce, and chard, and most yel- | a good supply of certain much-needed nutri- tain B-complex vitamin I , nd the 
foods such as carrots, squash, anc sweet- | ents; they offer bulk and yet they are low in u er vitamin C vegetables rve 
itoes, contain carotene, which can ke con- calories and are nonfattering. While the A : 3 

d to vitamin Ain the liver. Vecetabies | leafy vegetables are outstanding in this re- has a destructive 
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Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted by the House, I place in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of this date, entitled “Law of 
the Land.” The editorial calls attention 
to the deliberate and repeated considera- 
tion of the renegotiation statute and very 
properly sneaks of “the final result as a 
testimonial to the legislative process of 
study, discussion, and compromise.” 

The editorial follows: 

LAW OF THE LAND 

Few congressional acts have had such 
painstaking consideration and review as the 
war contract renegotiation statute. Origi- 
nally enacted after careful committee study 
in April 1942, the law was revised and re- 
passed in its essential features a week ago. 
It now awaits the President's signature as a 
part of the Revenue Act of 1943. In evaluat- 
ing it, Congress has had the benefit of hind- 
sight as well as foresight—the advantage of 
18 months’ experience with actual operations. 

Businessmen, in the main, have accepted 
the law with good grace. Many of them, in 
fact, have welcomed it as an effective device 
for clearing them of any stigma of wartime 
profiteering. But a rather powerful minority 
has balked at the law since its inception and 
has sought by every lobbying device at its 
disposal to have it expunged from the statute 
2.00ks. The complaints of this group have 
been listened to attentively and have re- 
ceived thorough examination 

As long ago as January 1943, the Truman 
committee, through a subgroup headed by 
Senator Hatcu, undertook a study of the 
law's effect on war production. A report was 
issued on March 30. In June the House 
Naval Affairs Committee held public hear- 
ings for 3 weeks, giving aggrieved con- 
tractors full opportunity to testify. Its find- 
ings were published in a 1,300-page report 
on October 7 of last year. The House Ways 
and Means Committee took up the problem 
in September, holding public hearings for a 
fortnight and compressing its conclusions 
into 1,100 pages. During December the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, as a part of its 
study of the tax bill, threshed out the renego- 
tiation issue once again. After all this re- 
search had been completed, House and Sen- 
ate conferees reviewed all the evidence and 
finally reached a satisfactory agreement. 

The renegotiation law as it now stands is 
doubtless imperfect. The Post itself has 
been critical of certain features of it. But 
the final result is a testimonial to the legis- 
lative process of study, discussion, and com- 
promise. It is a sound, workable law, ac- 
ceptable to the executive agencies which 
must administer it and responsive to the 
rights of the contractors who must submit 
to it 

Now it is time for all sides to quit debating 
it and squawking about it. The issue is now 
settled. Renegotiation must be regarded as 
an established procedure of our wartime 
economy. Those who don't like it would be 
well advised to lump it. If they continue to 
resist it, as for so long some of them resisted 
the Wagner Act and the wage-hour law, 
they can aggravate the difficulties of wartime 
administration and clog the courts with use- 
less litigation. But the public will scarcely 





credit them with any high degree of patri- 





otism. Relentless publicity should be the 
| best means of dealing with them. We have 
no time nowadays for obstructionism. 





They’re in It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
ank C. Waldrop: 


THEY’RE IN IT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


by Fr 


| HON. DEWEY SHORT 
| 
| 


| The British Government's intention to in- 
terfere in the Presidential campaign of the 
United States this year is now official, open, 
and on the record. The plan has been curl- 
ing out in numerous unofficial and semi- 
official ways, as in the editorials of the York- 
shire Post, a newspaper controlled by Britain's 
| Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. 

| But now we're getting it straight and un- 
| varnished from a newspaper operated by a 
| Government establishment. 

| This publication is called The Church of 

England Newspaper. A dispatch from Lon- 

don yesterday reported that it bas just de- 

clared that “to pretend that the election this 
year is the concern only of the American 
people is just stupid.” 

Think that over, friends. If we pretend 
|} our Presidential election this year is our own 
| business, we are “just stupid.” 

The Church of England Newspaper goes 

on to call Mr. Roosevelt’s third term “an un- 
| told blessing and benefit to humanity,” and 

in reference to the fourth term it says: 

“The decision is fraught with incalculable 
significance for all mankind, not only for the 
peoples of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth, and while we recognize fully that it 
is the American people—130,000,000 of them— 
who will decide this most important of all 
political questions, we nevertheless affirm our 
right to be interested in the result.” 

It then shows its interest not only by say- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt should be reelected but by 
taking a poke at the strongest potential can- 
didate against him, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of 

| New York Thus: 

“It is going to make a difference of life 
} or death for future generations of the world 
whether next November the American people 

elect a statesman who feels in his very bones 
| the necessity for international comrmunity 

and cooperation, or a statesman whose belief 

in international solidarity is a grudging con- 

cession to the pressure of events. 
“The old American isolationism is dead. 
| History has killed it, but history has not 
killed the desire and the will to isolation 
which in the post-war situation will take the 
form of narrow, unimaginative, reluctant 
concessions to new demands. Governor 
Dewey, who is tipped for the Republican 
nomination, is Just such a man. 

“The world will need men who can at least 
keep pace with history, who can spell out 
the meaning of events as they happen. This 
is precisely what President Roosevelt has 
proved himself capable of doing. 

“In this war providence has retrieved the 
muddles of democracy. That should be a 
warning, both to America and ourselves, not 
to tempt providence again.” 
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That’s electioneering in these ft 
States. And by a church. By ; 
church. By a foreign church that 


of a foreign government. The only 
bolder would be the arrival here of bo) 
black bags for the back rooms. 

It may surprise you to read the state: 
here that the Church of England is 


of the Government of the United Ki: 
but it is a fact. 
Our Constitution, founded in blo« 


drafted after long study of the et« 
of governments, carries a specific claus 
bidding our Government the power 

any religious system. 

Some of the bitterest experiences of n ‘ 
kind have resulted from governmental 
agement of religion. And 
organized these United States for us wa 
to save America froia such tragic 

In separating church and state our f 
ing fathers did something unique. The peo- 
ple of England, after many centuries 
ligious war and struggles, have neve! 
able to work it. 

King Henry VIII, in his quarrel 
Pope about divorce and other matters 
the religious system of England out 
1534 and proclaimed himself “supreme 
in earth of the Church of England.” 

Not all Englishmen accepted the ics 
a governmentally established church 
out of the religious wars that followed 
senting Puritans, Catholics, and, later, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and « t 
Christian sects of English, Scotch, and I 
fled to North America and gave this N 
its course in history to date. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of N 
America, which has many parallel doctr 
to that of the established church in EF: 
was first the Church of England's « 
establishment in North America. 

Since the Revolution of 1776 it has 
into a sect of purely American organi 

But in England, though there were reli 
wars and dissenters from the establis 
fled here, still the Crown persisted in « 

At this very moment George VI of E: 
is titular head of the established church 

The bishops of the established churcl 
officers of the Government and sit 
House of Lords. 

The established church is maintained 
only by voluntary offerings of people \ 
profess its doctrines as their faith, bu 
taxation. 

Thus, when the Church of England sp¢ 
that is the Government of the British pe 
speaking. 

And in one of its oldest, richest, and ab 
voices. 

The same, naturally, is true of the 
of England newspaper. 

There is no use looking embarrassed, citi- 
zens, and trying to say it ain’t so. Our 
British friends are moving in on us and 
have their plans as to what we must do. 
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Women Can Win the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in t 
REcorD, I include the following articl: 
CLARE BoortnHe Luce in the February : 
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* Chatelaine, a Canadian woman's 
¥ CAN 
By CLARE BooTHE LUCE 

In darkest Europe, where 
dominate the 
i ul, many anonymous 
ying tag with death in 
They are printing and distributing 
newspapers, spreading Allied 

ia, committing those acts of sabo- 
h, though usually minor, have done 
the morale of the 


WIN THE PEACE 





the 





k to pec 


sou 


heroines 


the under- 


to 





damage 


we get very 


little precise 
I 1 the work of these women of the 
und, but we respect and honor th 
ia next only to the men wit 
ur battles in Europe and tl 





] ¢ 
é tales ol 


heroism are tales to be told 
» post-war hearthside. Today we praise 
war workers of the overground— 


girls 





in the United States the women 


ker, with her wrinkled slacks and her 











e-smudged face, is the heroine of the 
She is glorified in movies, in comic 
nt fiction; she has replaced 





irl and the movie star on 


mag- 





he not taken her place on the 
tion line, our side would still be ficht- 

i r of too little and too late. Hels is 
if not the face, that has launched a 

i ships, hers the skill that built the 

es that are blastin the Germans in 


and the Japs in the Pacific 
In Canada, where fewer women 
private employment than 
ther western democracies, 
are now at work, against 
In the United States there 
17,409,000 women workers in August 
them married and living 
husbands. Both countries are 
add women to their labor force, 
the goal is 18,000,000 women 
July cf this year. 

n peace comes, millions of these Amer- 
women and thousands of the Canadian 
n will form a labor surplus. The United 
Stat Department Labor has estimated 
that there will be 12,000,000 unemployed in 
yuntry during the first 6 months after 
l there is a vast public works 
and even with such a program un- 
ment in the transition period of in- 
from war to peace is expected to be 

the 7,060,000 mark. 
Canada, according to a Gallup poll, has 
itely decided the course it will take with 
i to women workers. Seventy-five per- 
( of the Canadian men who were polled 
1 remarkable 68 percent of the women 
that men should be given the first chance 
competition for post-war 
lup poll in the United States revealed 
different viewpoint. Here 50 per- 
cent of our women war workers announced 
that they planned to stay on at their jobs 
the war and another 13 percent said they 
ndecided. Thirty-five percent of the 
ied women expressed either a desire— 
or determination—to continue to wo 
Further evidence of the mood of Ameri 


normally 
in most < 
nearly 2,- 


women 


as 


104 


$40 
».200,.000 of 


y to 


America 


ot 





jobs 





wel u 





in 








men workers is this declaration issucd by 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
United States War Manpower Commission on 
i7, 1943: “The Government and industry 

n t not assume that all women can be 
t ted as the reserve group during war only, 
ner should those who wish to stay in the 
| r market be accused of taking men’s jobs 
ihe right of the individual woman to work 
must be recognized and provided for, just as 
the 1 of the individual man to work.’ 
No one can question the legality of this 
ment, but morally it may be as wrong as 

t 1 foreclosure of a mortgage on a poor 


I. 
Lu 


> 
a 
~ 














with one n per- 

in many cases, cor ite towa support 
of som one ¢€ ss 1 Ww inc dd s¢ 4 = ind 
or r war-orphaned childret rhe Ww 
€ must work and they have ght to 
their jobs 

Neverthe s, ther Te ot e! work- 
ers who, tomorrow as tod chiefly use 
their salaries to purchase luxuries These 
are the women who work for “c d, if 
they continue to work in time of depression 
they can Feep n > head f families from 
arning even daily bread 

However lo it 1 be the- 
oretically, prac not hold water 
to tell an unemployed veteran of Salerno or 
Guadalcanal or Manila or El Alamein or Dun- 
kirk that these women have as much “right” 
to work as any man 


If 


available 


there ij 


is any post-wé 


obs between war vetera! 





dressed, well-fed 
of the assembly } 
vill either fall jus vi 
chivalry from the lofty pedestal of popularity 
on which they 7 standing 

Of course t se 





women 







who must work 





selves or their dependent r 
or professional woman of 
sheer love of the task. and 


skilled professional woman is al 
because, whatever the economic situation, 
no country ever has enough gocd artists, good 
doctors, good teachers, gocd lawyers, or good 
persons in any of the skilled professions 
But those women who do not have to work 
and who were introduced to jobs by the war 


needed 


should accept gracefully a post-war honorable 
discharge at the factory or the office and go 


back to the job which is still uniquely theirs, 
homemaking. This they must do unless the 
demand on factories and fields the 
nations that must be rehabilitated great 
enough to keep both them and their returned 
menfolk all prosperously working In my 
own opinion this could easily happen, but 
it is not the view held by most .economists. 

If there is a depression or period of un- 
employment, it will be no argument 
that women do not want to be considered a 
wartime labor reserve. All able-bodied 
men of America are always considered a war- 
time military reserve, subject to call when 
their country is in danger and to dismissal 
when the war has ended. Such service is a 





our 


hy 
ny 


is 


to ay 


the 





patriotic obligation to the e citizens and 
few dare even to protest it ugh its wages 





‘ 
death. 





are often Why shoul women feel 
that they are not bound by laws 
even though their war service has thus far 


not been compulsory, has never involved 
great physical risk, and has 
whole, profitable? 


But saying that millions of 








women shovld return to their homes and 
thousands of Canadian women should return 
to theirs after the war docs not mean that 
from then on the lives of these »b 

and henorvbly discharged women W 

should be emotion and int y 
bounded by the gas and the kitchen 





Just because they 
be 


ainner 


sink—or even the cradle 
go “home,” their horizons need not 
limited by getting the Sunday 
balancing the household budget 

There is a definite post-v 
American housewife and the Canadien hou 
wife—a job that has not been filled, thous 
every headline in the newspapers for the last 
decade should have read like a help-wanted 
ad directed to our housewives. The house- 
wife is, in a sense, a member of a great semi- 
leisure class, a class that has some leisure 
to do the things that must be done if we are 
to have a beiter world—t! that 


ae- 


and 





y 
> 





ie 1 


hings 
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Une t \ ene ot 
€ Ss I } a 
r ever bef e | 

é 10u re their « 1 

U riunate t must be j t ‘ 
have lived 1 t ere 
heid for them in this cay \ the ere 
granted the right to vote e | € ‘ 

iCa la They hav t ref d 

ht r gentie presen t u be e of 
¢ n | ticians todav } hye ri . 
t they once ad Wome have 1 er lu 
exer! ed their f1 chise nor med - 

"1 Tt ten even 

t rouble to | me 
inf fined then f 
} vful mess f 
‘ e exceptic ‘ 
gre nd Canad 
W i uctive to u le 
the mess befcre it w t ite 

I » < tery the r n + € er tic eff Y 
I i of pe e col j f 
pi I Government buildi: when the 
i s Of war were alread motion and 
could not t topped Most women from 
l 2 t 1939 « d if + words , effect 
O cle were g to have a1 rer war 
é l then « efully looked the other w 
T ed to < I € trate < tr a s WV sn 
newest fast so this upsetting pr 





he polls showed 
vers entirely when the 
me t t ib g 
tt f bad new this 
I ae mar women 
Many women did 
was coming, 80 many 
I not to discuss 
of i ll was—families 
prepared for it—and 


the war came 
If, instead of privately t 
the time or looking the ot 
masses of women of America 


ig the trend 
of the 


sanada had 








dipped into that store of magnificent realism 
which all women possess, though some con- 
ceal it cleverly, and had used their voting 
pows the voices, and their influence to 
prepare our countries f war, World War N 





2 might never ha off—and they wou'd 
not have lost so many sons and husbands on 
+ e battlefields 








e¢ te on what 

n rican W *n had 
re eir Government 
employ their jobless menfolk in the construc- 
tion cf ships and pk und tcols of war 
instead of having ther raking leaves and 
boondoggling It is futile to wish that the 
women of America, insiead of thir ig we 
could have peace simply by not preparing for 
had demanded that their Government 

1 definite, positive, unequivocal stand 

ie Britain and France, and, at an early 
Russia—against the then somew t 

e forces of Rome, Berlin, 








an est mistakes in the dec- 
ul re made by men _ but they 
¥v t overwhelming silence 
¢ 
oi 
nvinced women that they 

I d t} right to vote nnd there is some rea- 
son to! e that this v will move them to 
exercise that right and the other rights of 
citizenship with the dom, the energy, and 
the sometimes ver, nnoying (to men) te- 
nacity that is peculiar t hem 

If wor of a town a province or state, 
of a nation and of the world are d led on 
many issu t least they share ( - 
dian women with the wome f Gert the 
American women witht € Jay - 
istic desire for peace i for the ( I ere 
ment of their commu! f d their coun- 
trie If the ‘ 1 eve c 4 
work togt r f{ f » % i 
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succeed. They will not be doggcd and dis- 
credited by the centuries of failure which 
handicap the efforts of all men, because men 
have a way of redoubling their efforts as they 
lose sight of their goals, or abandoning their 
goals for personal and often selfish objectives. 

Yes, this. semi-leisure class of tomorrow’s 
housewives will not be a class of bridge play- 
ers, of tea sippers, of gossip mongers. It will 
consist of women whose experience and 
knowledge lias been enriched by a war record 
on a production line or driving a bus or typing 





in an office, and it will be a class with no petty 
aims or selfish goals. It will be a class whose~ 
work will be seen and felt everywhere, on 
every street, in every town and village and in 


the central government offices of every coun- 
try 

Asa example of the work women can do, 
there is one matter which is close to them and 
t» their children—a knowledge of their coun- 
try’s history. Several months ago the New 
York Times conducted among college fresh- 
men a survey on American history which re- 
vealed such ignorance as would be ludicrous 
if it were not deplorable 

More than 150 of the freshmen taking this 
test listed Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederacy, as the President of the United 
States during the Civil War. Students at- 
tributed to Thomas Jefferson the discovery of 
electricity and a career as a Salvation Army 
worker. Thirty percent of the students, a 
total of 2,077, could not name correctly 
the President of the United States during 
World War No. 1, and only 6 percent could 
name the Thirteen Original States. Half of 
the students confused William James, the 
psychologist, with Jesse James, the bandit. 
(I feel particularly sensitive about this poll, 
since one of the questions asked was: 
“Name a prominent figure, not now living, 
connected with the movement for women's 
rights.” My name led all the others.) 

Later a number of learned professors and 
college presidents gave their profound opin- 
ions on the cause of this failure in the history 
curriculum of American schools, but, like 
most profound observations, these answered 
no questions and contributed no solution. 

Why shouldn't the mothers of high school 
youngste.s conduct a private probe of the 
method of teaching history in the schools 
and investigate until they can point out the 
source of the failure and the way to correct 
it? In the United States the Parent-Teacher 
Association exists primarily for this purpose, 
and if the advantages of parent-teacher con- 
tact which this organization affords were 
used by all mothers, we should witness a tre- 
mendous advance in education. 

Better still, why shouldn’t post-war moth- 
ers set out themselves to study history and 
the causes of war and the causes of peace— 
so they may teach their children? It is an 
old saying that men drink wisdom and phil- 
osophy and patriotism from the breasts of 
their mothers 

One job which women in the United States 
and Canada can do and should do is to sup- 
port actively the political party whose aims 


best match their views of what is right— 
whether that party is Liberal, Conservative, 
or Canadian Commonwealth Federation in 
Canada or Republican or Democratic in the 
United States, or one of the smaller parties. 
The party system is the root of democracy 
and energetic, competitive parties stimulate 


gocd government. 

There is another organization which has 
accomplished much in the United States, and 
that is the nonpartisan League of Women 
Voters. The members of this league receive 
what amounts to a liberal education in world 
affairs and legislation pending before their 
local, State, and National Governments— 
something our schools do not provide. Each 
member of the League of Women Voters then 
carries this knowledge to every member of 
her community she can reach. And then, 
when she has made a bloc of voters on any 

ven issue, she takes care to notify candi- 








dates for office in her town or city, her Con- 
gressman and Senators exactly how her bloc 
feels on this issue. 

Many a Congressman and Senator in Wash- 
ington is haunted by the feeling that the 
league is looking over his shoulder and watch- 
ing every move he makes, which, in itself, is 
enough to make most legislators tread lightly 
and carefully and think before they vote. 

These are but a few examples. There are 
any number of women’s organizations in the 
United States and Canada which accomplish 
a great deal now but could accomplish far 
more if they were supported and actively 
aided by greater numbers of their sex. 

The trouble is that many women’s clubs 
which are formed for high purposes quickly 
degenerate into pleasure groups. Too many 
women would still rather enter a bridge tour- 
nament than risk being accused of jousting 
with the ideological windmills of politics and 
foreign affairs. 

For women’s organizations are frequently 
the victims of male ridicu!e and female skep- 
ticism, which is quick to propagandize the 
impression that women’s clubs and associa- 
tions accomplish no purpose but gab. I have 
studied many women’s organizations in the 
past years, and I have seen few which have 
failed to obtain their objective, when that 
objective was a practical and worthy one. 

Think of the great good that the various 
war relief societies, which are run almost ex- 
clusively by women, have done. Why couldn't 
women work just as hard and just as effec- 
tively in peacetime to relieve suffering and 
injustices not caused by bombs? To this 
there is no answer except that women, alas, 
like men. grow lazy in peacetime. 

There is, for example, a big and immediate 
task for women of leisure who want to aid 
the victims of a maladjusted and prejudiced 
peacetime employment system. Why can’t 
housewives fight the injustices which con- 
front on every side their privately employed 
sisters? Particularly, why can’t they fight 
in the coming battle, now in the skirmish 
stage, for equal pay for equal work? In the 
United States many women workers with 
skill and experience are receiving less than 
the starting pay of unskilled men in the 
same company. 

To cite one instance of this—a survey of 
department stores conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor before the war 
revealed that more than seven-tenths of the 
women, most of whom were employed as 
salesgirls, were paid less than 30 cents an 
hour. In the same stores almost one-third 
of the boys and men, who worked as packers, 
cleaners, and at other types of unskilled 

nanual labor, received more than 30 cents 
an hour. 

Even in some war plants, at a time when 
women workers are desperately needed, their 
wage scale is far below that of the men em- 
ployees. On the whole, men seem perfectly 
satisfied with this situation, not realizing 
that during the depression one survey of 
large American cities revealed that 26.2 per- 
cent of the men were unemployed, while only 
18.9 percent of the women in the labor force 
were jobless—simply because women were 
working for such low wages that it was profit- 
able to keep them and discharge the higher 
paid men. 

Fortunately for you, a Gallup poll in Can- 
ada indicated that at least 73 percent of the 
men were fully convinced that women who 
replace men in industry should be paid equal 
wages. The 20 percent of the men polled 
who were undecided and the 7 percent who 
opposed equal pay should reflect about the 
difficulties of competing against a rival of 
recognized worth but cheaper price. 

The problem of inequitable wages for wom- 
en cannot be solved in the United States by 
minimum wage laws—even in the 26 States 
which have adopted such legislation—for a 
minimum wage may be far below a fair wage 
for the work done. Only an intensive cam- 
paign conducted by women can win fair and 
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decent wages for women, and thus kee; 
the wage scale of the whole labor market 

In the United States many women fee! 
cannot have any class of workers whos 
wage scale undermines our high stand 
of living. We cannot afford cheap orie 
labor, cheap immigrant labor, or cheap fen 
labor. 

So here are a few aspects of the proble: 
which men have not solved—the problem 
building a sane world in which peac¢ 
have at least a chance to thrive, the ¢ 
struction of a sound economy which off; 
the same wage opportunities to all who n 
work the education of the citizenry for 
telligent participation in their Governm: 
which we must have if the democratic 
tem is to survive. 

The housewives of Canada and the U; 
States have everything at stake in our 
war world—their future, the future of t! 
children, the future of their country. A 
ever better organized and informed p! nx 
of public opinion, they will be heard and t 
will have their way if theirs is the righ 
unselfish, the progressive way. 

We women must renounce for a 
tradition that it is unseemly for a won 
mix in politics or world affairs, just 
have broken the traditions that won 
place can never be in factory or office. 7 
women of Europe accepted that outworn t 
dition too long, and that is why m 
them today are trying to derail Nazi 
trains, blow up Nazi factories or cut 
throats of Nazi sentries. Those women 
now concerned only with the destructi 
the Nazi system in the hope that some 
they will get another chance actively 
in constructing a democratic one of 
own. Under the German occupation : 
many women have probably changed t 
opinion tkat politics is beyond their dor 
their intelligence or their ability. 

Canadian and American women wil! 
many of the same post-war problem 
exchanging their views and their experier 
in meeting these problems, the women of 
two countries can set a fine example for 
women of other countries. They can 
such an example of cooperation and ur 
standing as our two neighbor natior 
more than a century of unbroken friend 
and mutual trust, have already set for the 
entire world. 

There are 143,000,000 people in Canad: 
the United States. Seventy million of t 
are women. That is an awful lot of wom 
If they were ever to make up their minds t! 
they were going to take a hand in thi! 
“do something about it’—they'd do it 
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Don’t Change Horses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following let- 
ter: 

Fepruary 8, 1944 
Epiror, New YorK DAILY MIRRor, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: On the editorial page of Jj 
issue of Tuesday, February 8, 1944, you hav 
cartoon of President Roosevelt emiting th 
old bromide, “Don’t Change Horses,” etc., € 

“Let’s look at the record,” as one 
greatest of all statesmen—Gov. A 
Smith—would say. 











rossing a stream are wil 
laughingly tell you that 
uld have been worded, ‘Do not 


while you are sliding down 
t it seems to me that the more 
the more accurate plea to the peo- 


Nation should be this: ‘If the old 
pite of frequent emergency r 





t bu ing along downhill or ly 
for 3 long years, it is time to get 


that will start uphill on all 4 
“3” and insert “12."’) 
ve quotation, and more of the s 
ll be found at page 638, etc., of vol- 
I of “Public Papers and Addresses of 
lin D. Roosevelt,” complete sets of 
ire now to be found on all the base- 
bargain book counters at 
Drice 


Yours truly, 


me 


greatly re- 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Former Congressman, 





Remarks by the President on the Occasion 
of the Transfer of the Destroyer Escort 
‘Senegalais” to the French People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7) , 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
le by the President of the United 
tes at the Washington Navy Yard on 

e occasion of the transfer of the de- 
yer escort Senegalais to the French 

re being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


1] .* 
LLOWS: 


yn behalf of the American people I trans- 

Navy of France this warship— 
by American hands in an American 

yard. This is one of a long line of 

ts symbolizing the ancient friendship 
veen France and the United States It 
sizes the determination of this Nation, 

f all the United Nations, to drive from 
» soil of France the Nazi invaders who to- 

Swagger down the Champs Elysees in 

This one transfer under the Lend- 
se law is typical of the thousands of trans- 

s of American-made weapons of war 

have been made to our fighting Allies. 

y are bringing closer the day of inevitable 

ry over our enemies on all the fronts 

*r the world. 

No day could be more appropriate for this 
eremony than the aniversary we now cele- 
rate of the birth of that illustrious Ameri- 
n who, in his time, struck such mighty 

»ws for the liberty and dignity of the hu- 

n race—Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1940 the Nazi invaders overran France 
Although we were still on the side lines, we 
in the United States realized the horror of 
that catastrophe—and the grave menace it 
Carried to all the civilized world 

rhe land of France fell to the enemy, but 

so the ships of France. Today her fleet 
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T N me): el f 
well that Fr: not out of 

And the t l ¢ ¢ . the 
Nazis in F e ¥ from 1 
brave French . 1 ur 
the pe le of Francs e t f 
this v 

In a sense his t sact tod 1 { 
regarded not y as | n 
even be regarded ; revers i j F 


in the early day 


ation Was rey 










ti i 
of France recei 
the young Nati 
glad to receive 
Frenchmen—th 
ship made illus 
John Paul Jon 
infancy And 
that ship 
ister to Fr 
wise old phil 
close friendship 
United States. 

This vessel, which today 
over to the people of France, will s 
sometime, engage the enemy. She isa par f 
the growing strength of the French Navy 





rance and 


between F 


turning 
mew 


we are 


1eTe 








She is a new class—a destroyer escort—speedy 
and dangerous. I want to tell you something 
else about her—there are more where s! 

came from. Under our lend-lease ree- 
ment, she is not the only ship you will re- 


ceive from us—we building others for 
your sailors to man. 

I hope that the Nazis anc 
tening today as we make thi 
it will help 


enirit 
Spir 


are 


them better to-understand the 
tion which binds to- 


and dete I I 
yether all of the fighting ficets and : 


mir 


ge irmies of 
the United Nations on the road to ultimate 
victor 

Vice Admiral Fenard, you are the seni 


officer of the French Navy here, and you art 





the chief of the French naval mission It 
has been your duty to work with us in out- 
fitting your fleet My years of friendship 
with officers of the French Navy make this 


particularly memorable occasion to me, per- 
lly. To you, we turn over this ship— 
the Senegalais. We recall with pleasure that 
it was a French ship which fired the fi 

salute ever rendered to the Stars and Stripe 


son 


flying from a United States man- r. We 
remember that salute today—and symboli- 
cally return it 

Good luck, Senegalais—and good hunting 





Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of veterans’ legislation, 
which I delivered on February 11 last, 
and which was broadcast from station 
WRC over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 
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Our fighting men and women are not stand- 
patters, satisfied with returning to the status 
quo kefore the war. Most of them—like the 
pioneers in industry, agriculture, and the use- 
ful arts who built this country—aspire to im- 
prove their lot. They hope to have a chance 
for the education that was denied them be- 
fore the war, to resume the education 
which was stopped by their induction into the 





or 


service. Many will want refresher courses in 
mechanical training cr the professions from 
which they came. Many will want to utilize 


the new skill professional or mechanical— 


which they have attained in the armed forces. 

We owe these men and women every pos- 
sible assistance and opportunity for attain- 
ing these goal Furthermore, this educa- 
tional aid will be of enormous value to the 
country as a whole, which is incurring a se- 
rious deficit in the number of technicians 
and trained professional persons. The longer 
the war lasts the greater will be this deficit. 
I am confident that Congress will enact suit- 
able legislation along these lines to help train 
the leaders of the country in the years ahead 
Such measures will give an opportunity for 
the best that democracy has to offer to those 
who were ready to fight and die for a land of 
opportunity 

After the veteran has exhausted his mus- 
tering-out pay or educational allowance and 
has utilized the veterans’ placement service 


he may find himself without a job for a pe- 
riod of weeks or months. Such unemploy- 
ment occurs for some men in some localities 
for varying pericds, even in good times. The 
immediate period of post-war adjustment will 
not be normal. Industry will be converting 
to peacetime products. Thirty million vet- 
erans and civilian war workers—perhaps half 
the regular working forces of the country— 
Will have to find their place again in peace- 
time production. The veteran, of course, has 
a qualified guaranty that he will get back his 
old job, but the guaranty will be ineffective 
for many, and many more will go in search 
of new and better jobs. 

Only half the returning veterans are likely 
to have any rights or coverage under existing 
unemployment-insurance laws in the 48 
States. Those who are covered are likely to 
find the benefits too small and the period 
of coverage inadequate In my testimony 
this morning before the Senate Finance 
Committee I discussed remedial legislation 
on this question. The bill introduced last 
November by Senator Gerorce, Senator 
CLaRK, and myself would provide a uniform 


national system of unemployment allow- 
ances for former members of the armed 
forces. The allowances would be $15 a week 


for a single man and as high as $25 a week 
for a married man with dependents. The 
allowances would be paid for as much as 52 
weeks of unemployment, if the veteran re- 
quires that length of time to find a proper 
job suitable to his skill and temperament 
and the need of his family and locality. I 
believe this maximum of 52 weeks should be 
available for the entire 2-year period follow- 
ing mustering-out pay, as provided in the 
bill sponsored by the American Legion. 

The legislation I have introduced contains 
the usual and proper safeguards against 
abuse, arbitrary quitting of work, and re- 
fusal to accept suitable work when offered. 
This is bona fide unemployment insurance; 
it is not a feather bed for the indolent. 

In my judgment, this plan should operate 
without red tape or delay. The veteran 
would present his discharge certificate and 
claim to any one of the 1,500 full-time local 





offices of the United States Employment 
Service, or 1 of the additional 2,000 part- 
time offices. The administration would be 
so Simplified that this local office could de- 
termine the amount cf the benefits on the 
spot, without the necessity of sending pa- 
pers for approval to other State, regional, or 
Federal offices 

The veterans’ social-insurance legislation 


I have introduced also provides a paid-up 








credit in the old-age insurance fund of the | 
Social Security Act for every month of mili- | 
tary service. The amount of the payment | 
would be on a uniform wage basis of $160 a | 
month. This is necessary to protect the ben- 
rights of millions in the armed forces 
who are already covered by the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Indeed, in many cases already on 
record, the widow and survivors of a mar 
killed in action have lost the right to benefit 
claims under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system now in effect. The bill would 
make good these lost claims for the survivors 
and put the veteran covered by the act in 
the same pesition as when he left his civilian 
jcb to put on the uniform of the Army, Navy, 
or Marines. The bill also provides the same 
paid-up benefit rights for millions of other 
servicemen who have never had this social- 
security coverage. This is done in order not 
to discriminate against them, and in the hope 


efit 


that, by future amendment of the law, they 
an be brought under its permanent pro- 
tection. 

There is not time tonight for me to discuss 


n detail other proper benefits being devised 
in congressional legislation—mustering-out 
pay; umemployment insurance for the mer- 
chant marine; increased allowances for the 
disabled and their dependents; better pro- 
visions for hospitals, training and retraining 
centers; Federal help toward home or farm 
ownership. All this and more is part of the 
cost of war. It is a cost which democracy 
perhaps bears more gladly than the cost of 
shot and shell. We pay it not out of grati- 
tude alone, although our gratitude is un- 
bounded. We pay it because this is a cost 
of building up rather than tearing down, a 
cost that looks to a better, happier future 
for the service men and women, and a more 
secure land in which all of us can fulfill our 
highest hopes. 
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Lincoln Day Address by Senator Wiley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, delivered by me over 
Wisconsin radio stations, February 12, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
es follows: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Yesterday I saw Lincoln. 
I stced reverently before him 
Within the lighted walls in Washington. 
There he sat, like one who would speak to 

the Nation. 
With deep, all-seeing eyes, soft and friendly, 
Full of the warmth of human kindness. 
His spirit of tolerance, of liberation, 
Of love of the Republic 
Filled that shrine 
And reached out, calling all of us 
To unity, to sacrifice, and brotherhood. 
Surely his life defines the American way— 
The ways of freedom, liberty of conscience, 
Press, and speech. 

—A. W. 

As long as men cherish freedom, the name 
of Abraham Lincoln will be loved and revered. 
It is, therefore, peculiarly fitting that in this 
day, when the freedom of men all over the 
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world is threatencd 
coln for guidance. 
Lincoln's administration came at a decisiv: 
time in the life of the Nation, even as thi 
hcur in which we live a decisive peri 
in the life of the Republic, and of the word 
The national idea!s for which Lincoln 
fought are now being ravaged internationally 
‘he battle for freedom and freemen 


we should turn to Lin. 





is 


iS n 


yet won. Human liberty is at stake. Lin- 
coln’s idea was to save the Union and 


enshrine freedom. Ours is to preserve th¢ 
Union and procure freedom: for men al] oy 
the world. His was a sacred task. Ours 
a sacred task. 

Ve are today fighting slavery in a very re 
sense. On the battle fronts, we fight agai 
enslavement of ourselves and others by th 
Axis. On the home front, we are fighting f 
freedom from economic slavery, from loss ot 
local government control, from government 
competition in business, from excessive taxa- 
tion profligately spent, from an ever-mount- 
ing public debt. It is argued that we « 
piace our entire economic system under t 
rigid control of Federal bureaucracy without 
lesing our civil liberties. The sad experi 
of every country which has tried it, pré 
the fallacy of such an idea 

As we face the future in a world gre 
contracted by modern invention—a d 
in other words, in which all nations will hay 
to live much closer together—I believe we 
a nation can derive sure guidance and direc- 
tion from the precepts of this great American 
There is much loose thinking in our count 
today; in the midst of a maze of seduct 
propaganda, let us consider a few basic truths 
expressed by Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln said, “Property as the fruit cof 
labor, is a positive good in the world. Let 
not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligent! 
and build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when he builds it.” This bit of 
wisdom answers all the seduction of plausit 
socialistic talk with which we are surrounded 
today. 

Lincoln didn’t believe in wasting the peo- 
ple’s money. He said, “It is an old maxim 
and a very sound one that he that dances 
should always pay the fiddler. Now, sir, if 
any gentleman * * * choose to lead 
off a dance, I am decidedly opposed to the 
people’s money being used to pay the fiddler 

But perhaps the strongest principle al 
these lines to which he ever gave expressi( 
was that in which he said, “If there is any- 
thing which it is the duty of the whole 
people to never intrust to any hands but 
their own, that thing is the preservation a1 
perpetuity of their own liberties and insti- 
tutions.” 

In other words, he did not believe in 
government clothed in paternalistic func- 
tions. Paternalism, no matter how benevo- 
lent, implies that those under its care are 
incapable of taking care of themselves It 
is my own belief, as it was Lincoln's, th 
“The legitimate object of government is 
do for a community of people whatever th 
need to have done but cannot do at all 
cannot do so well, in their separate or in- 
dividual capacities. In all that people « 
individually do for themselves, the govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

I sometimes wonder if our people real 
that right here in America we are alre 
being led along the paths which may broad 
into a veritable highway toward socialis: 
Many of the post-war plans now under dis- 
cussion sound suspiciously like the Germa 
system. If the Government hangs on to 
federally-owned war plants, then Govern- 
ment itself will be in business—and on a 
tex-free basis. Washington officials have 
tried to federalize the unemployment system 
The enormous public debt has the earmark ol 
totalitarianism. Take the _ social-security 
program—an excellent program in many re- 
spects. There is a place in our land for a 
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aith program but when thet nro- 
matically takes over all your per- 
uth problems, then it becomes 


1 Government in the field of State 


ment, and 


bureaucracy is firmly en- 
i in Washington. There are those 
rue for centralized government as 


» decentralized, representative gov- 
on the fallacious statement that a 
d government would be a more effi- 
unit. Surely, after 3 years 
¢ nt it is obvious to all of 
such government is neither efficient 
ntative the people. On the 
, our great national bureaucracy has 
» be the most recklessly extravagant 
ment in all American history. Never 
ve American people witnessed 
nsistency and chaos in the Federal 
nment. And it is certainly not repre- 
ve, for it is made up of millions of peo- 
10 owe their jobs and their loyalty to 
s—not to the people. 
n made a very clear statement as to 
ting of Federal activities, the func- 
of local government, and the personal 
of the individual when he said, and 
“T am for the people of the whole 
doing just as they please in all mat- 
hich concern the whole Nation; for 
f each part doing just as they choose 
matters which concern no other part; 
each individual doing just as he 
es in all matters which concern nobody 
That, my friends, is a definition of 
democracy. 
If we are now headed, as I hope we are, 
rd a new emancipation period, it will 
vell for us to keep these precepts of 
In firmly in mind, lest we lose those 
ts and privileges which have been so 
bought by the blood of our forebears, 
1 of our contemporaries. Merely reducing 
n to ashes will not preserve these pre- 
If we permit the present trend 
1 our country to continue, we can lose, 
isily than most of us all those 
mus rights about which I have been 


ting 





vernm 


resé¢ ol 


the 


for 


¥es 


realize, 


Of course, we know that the war necessi- 
i the granting of vastly increased powers 
Executive; but it was just such gradual 
se of power in the hands of the leaders 
rope which led eventually to loss of all 
of the people. I fear this trend does 
t sufficiently alarm ou” people. There have 
grave shortcomings in the executive 
h of our Government—shortcomings 
h have not helped matters. Your Con- 
t legislative branch of Government, 
an anti-strike law It was up to 
executive branch of Government to see 
that law was carried out. No law, no 
ter how good it is, can be effective un- 
is adequately administered. 
Whether an ordered world is to be estab- 
hed and maintained when the war is over, 
11 Gepend in large measure upon the wis- 
dom, the common sense, and the policy of 
ie leadership and the people of the United 
States. I feel sincerely that we must not 
fail this critical and challenging hour in the 
world’s history. We know that when this 
ir is over, the world will not be cleansed 
those evil forces which make for war. 
will be no opportunity to put into 
many of the visionary schemes which 
ve been advanced. No matter what kind 
of a post-war world we find ourselves in, 
nerica must see to it that she is adequately 
fortified against any emergency that may 
e—physically fortified, and, equally im- 
rtant, fortified morally by adherence to 
these fundamental republican principles, 
some of which I have enumerated. 
Lincoln would face this situation 


} 
1e 
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tec 
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There 


ffect 






fear- 


lessly. Remember his words to Congress in 
1862; they have an equal significance to us 


day. He said, “The dogmas of the quiet 


te madequate to the stormy present. 
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The occasion is piled h 

and we must rise with 

cur case is new so we 

and act anew. We must 

selves, and then we shall save our country.” 


rfect dir 


a perf 
find ourselves faced with new 


ection f 








problems? 

Lincoln stood for union within the Nation 
When the war is over, there will be a 
gre need for the people of this country to 
stand united in their efforts to recover from 
government those rights and powers which 
belong in the hands of the people. Lincoln 
said, “To give the victory to the ht, r 
blocdy bullets but peaceful ballc nly are 
necessary. Thanks to our good old Con- 
stitution, and organization under it, these 


alone are necessary. It only nee 
right-thinking man shall go to 
and without fear or 


thinks.” 


ds that everv 
the polls 


he 


prejudice vote as 





There, my friends, Lincoln gives us the 
remedy to the whole situation. If our peo- 
ple think rightly, and then vote according 


to their beliefs, this Government will indeed 
be a “Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 


Let us then go forward dedicated to na- 
tional unity in war and in peace, making 


sure there shall never be again another Pearl 
Harbor in our history 
This is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 


consin off, saying thank you 


Wis- 


signing 





Dewey’s Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s address be- 
fore the fifty-eighth annual Lincoln Day 
dinner of the National Republican Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on February 12, 
1944, reprinted from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of February 13, 1944: 


It is good that we return, at least once each 
year, to the wisdom and the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was a man for 


the ages; because, throughout all ages, as long 
as human nature remains Same, the ex- 
ample of his life and conduct will remain 
a lesson and an inspiration. He was a plain 
man. Although he towers above his con- 
temporaries he was very much like his fellow 


the 


men. Better than anyone he knew that he 
was not perfect, not all-wise, not given the 
ability to solve the problems he faced in easy 
strokes of brilliance. He would have been 
the last to call himself indispensab! But 
he had one quality that made him b'g enough 


to save the United States of America in its 
hour of need—he had integrity of character. 





When Lincoln came to the Presidency the 
Nation was torn by bitterness and dissension 
His clear, calm vision pierced through the 
turgid mass of public controversy to see the 
essential issues. He saw one thing as funda- 


mental—the preservation of 
tional system 

He knew very well that our founders had 
devised a Constitution which could bring 
ordered freedom to expanding and diverse 
groups. They had the genius to see that 
sovereignty was not indivisible, but rather 
the total of all governmental rights. 


our constitu- 
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States and every citizen by the Constitu- 
tion are to be abandoned? Does this mean 
that the 120,000,000 Americans maintaining 
the home front should assume that our 
free system and all of the rest of the Con- 
stitution have been terminated or suspended? 
Surely, if it did, the suspension would be- 
come permanent and the war for freedom 
would be lost at home before it was won 
abroad 

The amazing thing about the American 
people is that even before the war they them- 
selves sensed that the abandonment of local 
government was surrender to autocracy. 
Even before the war they were moving to 


recapture their freedom and the basic right 


of local self-government. They sensed that 
the Democratic Party was no longer the 
party of the people. Both nationally and 
through its Governors it had become def- 
initely and finally the New Deal party, ir- 
revocably committed to absolutism at the 


seat of the National Government. 

The people had no Lincoln to tell them 
in simple words what the trouble was. Their 
own instinct guided them. They sensed that 
they themselves must bring back to State 
government competent, experienced men who 
would do the job of local government. They 
sensed that there was a vacuum in State 
government into which inevitably the Fed- 
eral Government was moving. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


Only the Constitution, with its division of 
powers and strong State governments, has 
made America a place in which minorities 
could live. Only the Constitution with the 
Support of the people kept this country 
united in Lincoln's day and will keep it from 
gutocracy in our time. The ultimate truth 
is that no man or group of men have ever 
been wise enough to substitute themselves fcr 
the institutions by which freedom is pre- 
served 

So, as in Lincoln’s day, our people found 
once again that the Republican Party alone 
could preserve their constitutional system of 
freedom. In one State after another the 
Republican Party has been restored to power 
until today instead of 8 there are Repub- 
lican Governors in 26 of the States, embrac- 
ing three-fifths of the people of the Nation. 

All of you here were familiar with the con- 
sequences of the abdication by the New 
Deal Party in the State of New York of the 
State's duties and right to the National 
Government. It had been long obvious that 
the people of our State had not been given a 
full share in the war effort of the Nation. 
The State administration had simply left 
everything to Washington. Civilian defense 
had fallen into chaos. Food production was 
taken for granted while, in fact, its problems 
cried out for vigorous handling and leader- 
ship. The tax structures, State and local, 
were driving business and employment from 
our State while war contracts and employ- 
ment were going elsewhere. 

The spirit of the remedies applied by the 
Republican administration of New York State 
was to bring the people back to the practice 
of self-government, of relying upon ourselves. 
The strength of a nation is the strength of 
the people. The strength of the people is 
where they live—in the cities, villages and 
farms of America. Without them, as some 
ecem to have forgotten, there would be no 
Federal Government. By revitalizing the 
State of New York we have greatly strength- 
ened the National Government for war and 
for the peace to come. 

In all this our State has not been alone 
Twenty-five other States, from Massachusetts 
to California, have been doing the same, 
6trengthening our system, preparing to do 
their part in saving both the system and the 
Nation in the days soon to come. 


RESTORING STATE GOVERNMENT 


Why have the people of the United States 
busily engaged in restoring com- 


becn so 


petent, honest government in their States? 
Is it a mere trend against the party in power? 
Is it merely petty irritation at war-born 
sacrifices? Is it merely rebellion against the 
autocratic rule of a swarm of bureaucrats 
rivaling in numbers and in tyranny those by 
which our enemies live? I think not. The 
reason lies at the very root of cur form of 
government and in the nature of the crisis 
through which we are passing. 

We are living in mighty and moving times. 
We who are aiive in the year 1944 are taking 
part in the greatest struggle of all history. 
Of this our people are deeply aware. 

Within= the next year or two we Shall 
bravely win the greatest of all wars fcr indi- 
vidual freedom or we shall tragically lose it. 

There is no American who has the slightest 
doubt that we shall win it and that we should 
win before too long. By the same token 
there are few thinking Americans who wish 
to risk the p2acetime chaos cf continued 
New Deal government. And there are few 
Americans who do not fear what that gov- 
ernment might fail to do in the building of 
a just and lasting peace 

Anyone who gratuitously raises so much 
as a doubt as to the unswerving determina- 
tion of our party to build a great peace trifles 
with the truth and with his country’s future. 
I was present at Mackinac Island when the 
Republican Governors and Republican leaders 
in the Senate and the House of Congress 
deliberated upon the principles which must 
guide us in bringing about a lasting peace. 
There was not one person present who was 
not moved by the tremendous opportunity to 
state the principles by which it was to be 
approached and inspired by the vision of what 
lies ahead of us as a Nation. 

It was that group of Republican: who drew 
the Mackinac Charter which was translated 
into action by our distinguished Secretary 
of State at Moscow. It was that result which 
was embodied in the Connally resolution 
adopted by a bipartisan majority of the Sen- 
ate. Here was the first concrete, constructive 
achievement in our foreign policy of the fu- 
ture, and its framework was advanced by the 
Republican Party at Mackinac Island. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The people of the United States were turn- 
ing to the Republican Party even before the 
war broke out. They have been turning to 
it at an accelerated pace since we entered 
the war because they are so desperately 
anxious that we shall build well and strongly 
in international cooperation after the war. 

The people know that the Republican Party 
has been devoted since the day of its birth 
to responsible constitutional government. 
They know that they cannot hope for world 
peace unless that peace is built upon the firm 
rock of truly representative government. 
They know that, with a self-willed Executive 
who wars at every turn with the Congress, 
they will have a repetition of the same catas- 
trophe which happened in 1919. 

The American people themselves are be- 
ginning to shape our thinking on things to 
come. In the the last few years they have 
shown that they want a government which 
is once more close to the people. It seems 
manifest that they want to make their own 
decisions as robust, clear-thinking free men. 
They have had enough of the abdication of 
their rights to a select few in the National 
Capital. 

The people realize that the only hope of 
America for world peace is that it be won 
by an administration which they know is not 
seeking power for the sake of power. If the 
national Government is one which our peo- 
ple can trust to serve them alone, to be their 
servant and not their master, they will trust 
it to do its full share in the worid. 

In the face of today’s complex problems we 
are likely to think that the difficulties which 
face the world are beyond the ability of ordi- 
nary men toconquer. We are apt to conclude 
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that they can he solved only by extraordina: 
men—men whose intellectual attainmen: 
transcend the range of normal minds. If t} 
were indeed so we should have to despair o: 
the outlock for humanity, for as we 1] 
about us, ic con hardly be said that the w 
is crowded with such intellectual giants. B 
the truth is that our problems, by reason 
their complexity, will not lend themselve 
single, brilliant solutions. They will be soly 
in the end in the way all difficult tasks a 
solved, the way a man builds a house, brick |} 
brick, by tackling one difficulty after anothe; 
in accordance with tried and tested principl: 






ONE OF THE PEOPLE 

The strength of our system is that it mak: 
it possible for all the people to receive t 
benefit of the thought and the productiy 
effort which scciety produces. Neither pov 
nor cpportunity is confined to the selected 
few. 

The wiscom and strength of Lincoln lay j; 
the fact that, however high he rose in o} 
nationa. life, he remained at all times one 
the people. He did not seek to impose u; 
them ideas which were alien to their thought 
and traditions. Rather he gave expression 1 
the aspirations which existed in their ow: 
hearts and minds. So it was when he spoke 
he spoke with the voice of the American 
people. 

Lincoln loved and respected the American 
people. There was nothing in his soul of the 
paternalistic contempt for their intelligence 
and their character which has become the 
prevailing attitude of our present natio1 
administration. Government, for Lincoln 
could never be merely government of 
people or even government for the people. It 
had also to be government by the people 

Because the peace of the world cries out for 
it, it is this government we must regain 
It is this government we must preserve. It is 
this government which shall not perish f 
the earth, 








Speeches by Senator Mead and Senator 
Brewster Regarding Tour of Battle 
Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day o/ 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that addresses by 
the junior Senator from New York (Mr. 
Meap] and the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster], regarding th: 
trip made by them as members of the 
delegation of five Senators who last sum- 
mer visited the battle fronts, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The ad- 
dresses were made on December 1, 1943 
at a meeting of the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the 
dresses were ordered to be printed in th 
REcorD, as follows: 

Senator TrRuMAN. Members of the commit- 
tee and staff and their wives and husband 
I am happy to have you present here th 
evening. 

If this special committee of ours has been 
successful (and some people claim that 
has been rather successful) it has been du 


od 
auU- 














that it has nine able and dis- 
uished Senators on it who spend their 


an th fact 


telling the chairman what he ought 

t and he does just as they tell him 
That committee would not be able to func- 
t unless it had a capable and efficient 


steff. We feel that we do have a capable and 
efficient staff. We never have ‘iad you 
ogether before so we could tell you that, 
I think I speak for the members of the 
committee when I say that we are satisfied 
with the efficient way in which you do your 
work and if we have been successful it has 
t due to the fact that you have been 
ent and your efficiency, I think, has 

i us in results. 
The other day I was reading a preview tear 
sheet of Newsweek that is coming out in 
which all the newspaper people in Washing- 


and the editors of the leading daily 
} rs of the United States had voted on 


people who had accomplished things for 
s presente war effort. Of course, General 
irshall and the President headed the list; 
i other distinguished people were men- 
ied with a great many votes; and then 
he legislative people came in for considera- 
n, and those legislative people mentioned 
re this special committee of ours first and 
B2H2 committee second—the only legis- 
ve committees mentioned. Three mem- 
s of the B2H2 committee are members of 
committee 
If we have been successful, it has been be- 
cause we have an objective and that objective 
is to make a contribution that will help win 
e war more efficiently and more quickly, 
that has not been a political matter. 
We kid each other about being Republicans 
and Democrats, and we are Republicans and 
T 
Cc 


a a a a 


mocrats, but first we are putting forth 
» best we can in this effort—every member 
the committee. We have been at it 3 years 
now, and there never has been a minority 
because our objectives are exactly the 
same: to help win the war efficiently and 
y so as to save as Many young men as 
also, incidentally, some of the tax- 
I s’ money, too. 

This special committee was authorized to 
two members on this around-the- 
d trip, and those two members appointed 
by the chairman of the committee were Sena- 
r Meap and Senator Brewster who are going 

to tell you now about the trip. 
Hon. James M. Meap, Mr. Chairman, and 
friends, if I use the map I may be able to give 
ua better idea of the scope of our trip. 
re were two Democratic Members repre- 
senting the Truman committee, if I were to 
peak correctly and if I had in mind the 
1 side of our lives. I might add we were 
Jeffersonian Democrats—that is, I was a 
rsonian Democrat away back when I 
to school, and Ralph was one when he 
w Walter Hampden in the play called The 
triots. He was a good colleague to travel 
He was as considerate as a mother 
would be of her child. As an illustration of 


ronort 


anpoint 


am"? 4d ¢, 


his deep interest in me he would allow me to 
go to sleep ahead of him, because if he didn’t, 
I might not go to sleep. If that pun is too 
deep for you, you ought to hear Ralph asleep 
sometime, 

Well, we left Washington on the 25th of 
July. We reached Washington again 66 days 


alterward. Figuring the time we spent in our 
C-87 and in the planes we picked up here and 
there and hitchhiked in, we were about 1838 
hours in the air. Some wag said that was no 
new experience for a Senator. That is, he is 
either up in the air or at sea, figuratively 
Speaking. We traveled about 50,000 miles. 
Thirty-eight thousand of those miles were 
in our big four-motored transport ship, and 
four or five thousand more in ships in which 
we hitchhiked; one, I remember, in which we 
raveled through the New Hebrides was called 
Hitler's Hearse. Four or five thousand addi- 
tional miles were made in jeeps, trucks, half- 
tracks, tanks, trains and ships, and other 
forms of transportation. Altogether we trav- 
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eled nearly 50,000 miles, a strenuous task 
any man's life at any age when it is completed 
within 66 days. We were 53 full days on the 
ground and that gave us opportunity to ob- | 
serve life in the various countries through | 
which we traveled. 
There were 13 in our crew, 5 Members of 
the Senate, 5 members of the crew, and 3 
Army officers. We began to count the num- 
ber in our party, but no one seemed to finish 
the count, at least they didn't mention it; 
they were rather secretive about the number. | 
After we left the airport the pilot pulled a 
fingernail off; the doctor rushed up and there | 


in 


was considerable agitation. It looked as 
though we might have to return, but we 
didn't. Then we had a little difficulty in 


Iceland. Ralph and I had to hitchhike from 
there to Scotland; the plane, we were told, 
wouldn’t work. One motor was bad. Then 
in London when we prepared to leave the 
weather was bad, so we had to go back to 
our hotels and wait. Next we took off from 
Land's End and flew down the Atlantic on 
the west coast of France, also on the German 
radar, and when we landed in Africa every- 
body was very happy. Then we all began tell- 
ing how 13 was the luckiest number in their 
lives. Dick Russell was one of a family of 13. | 
I was first elected in ‘13. Ralph couldn’t 
think of a number 13 that fitted in very well 
except that he hoped to be elected 13 times | 
to the Senate. At any rate, it suddenly de- 
veloped that everybody knew that there were | 
13 of us and that 13 was our lucky number. 

The trip was not altogether a joy ride. 
Some people may have had that erroneous im- 
pression. We slept in pup tents, in bamboo 
barracks, in huts; we slept in hotels that were 
not very attractive. In a forward area up in | 
northern Australia, somebody who evidently 
was too considerate of us sent a telegram 
notifying the commanding officer that we 
would prefer to live in hotels to barracks, so 
when we got there and landed in the 
of the woods, they asked us if we would 
prefer the Shoreham or the Mayflower. 
When we made our choices known they took 
us to two Army tents that had big signs on 
them, one “the Mayflower” and the other “the 
Shoreham.” Well, we enjoyed this roughing 
it, as it were, for it brought us close to the 
boys and the way they lived. 

The trip over the northern Atlantic, over 
the ice cap of Greenland was a bit awesome 





niddle 


mia 


and appalling. We could well realize that 
crashes over that land were in most cases 
fatal. To look down upon the great ice 


plateau of Greenland is at once a great sight 
and one filled with anxiety. The night flight 
from Land's End in England down to north 
Africa was one of the worst of the trip. We 
were equipped with Mae West life preservers, 
and I am giad that Mae West never had a 
chance to save my life. When in flight over 
the water we had to put on these life pre- 
servers and sleep with them and in addition 
we had to have our parachutes ready for a 
jump at any time. 

The flight over the hump in China was 
another difficult Some 50 ships 
were lost there in a few months preceding 
our arrival. Eric Severeid and a party of 
17 were walking out of the Himalaya country 
when we were going over. We met them in 
Chabua in northern India after we had made 
the trip to China and had flown back. The 
trip over the Indian Ocean was another diffi- 
cult one. We traveled nearly 3,200 miles in 
approximately 16 hours, leaving Ceylon late 
in the afternoon and arriving in Australia 
early the next morning. 

The trip through the Solomons and the 
New Hebrides where, by the way, we had 
some fighter protection, where bombing was 
being indulged in by both sides, where alerts 
were frequent, was a very interesting and 
thrilling task. 

There were also some unpleasantnesses that 
accompanied us. For instance, the food in 
the United Kingdom was monotonous. Every 
morning we would order fresh fruit and 


operation. 
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coffee, toast and eggs and sometimes bacon, 
or ham, but we never got what we ordered. 
They usually gave us sausage for t on that 
was 98 percent cereal, and mushrooms for 
eggs. They gave us coffee just once, and 
after that we ordered tea I couldn't imagine 
how anybody could spoil coffee as easily and 
as completely as they do over in England. 


When we got tired of eating in the best hotel 
in London we would eat with the American 
soldiers at their mess and there we really 
got something substantial to eat. The Eng- 
lish people are really sacrificing, and when 
we gripe about restrictions, we should re- 


member that this country would be a paradise 
for the average Englishman. 

The mosquitoes that we met in 
chased us all the way to Hawaii. I th 
the same mosquitoes were after me 
night They made it necessary for us 
netting along to sleep under so 
might not become victims of dengue fever, 
malaria, elephantiasis, and the other diseases 
carried by those cute little insects 

Then for real comfort, there was the hot 
weather in Basra. The day we were there 
it was about 150 at the airport in the sun; 
a little less than that under cover course 
There our boys worked in the morning and 
again late in the afterncon. ' 

There were mosquitoes in the South Sea 
Islands, where the breed is a little different 
and the diseases a little more severe. Usually, 
at the table, wherever we were, we found al ng 
with our pepper and salt an array of pills— 
pills for the heat, pills for the fever, pills for 


Africa 
ught 
every 
oO carry 


1 
’ 
that we 


of 


this, and pills for that. We took atabrine 
pills and salt tablets at each meal. So it 
wasn't just a joy ride. 

I wanted to talk to you about our travels, 
and so I will leave the more fundamental 
problems to my colleague 

After leaving the Capital on the 25th of 
July, our first landing was at Presque Isle, 
in Maine, in Senator Brewster's home State 
and in the heart, I am told, of the greatest 


potato country in the world. Th have 
just produced 70,000,000 barrels of potatoes 
thi 


$ season, and I would suggest that you all 
get in your winter potatoes now. At Presque 
Isle the north wing of the American Trans- 


port Command has its jumping-off station I 


v told that more people had visited Presque 
Isle since they established that station tl 
had visited Presque Isle in all ts prior 


history. Presque Isle is coming into it 





own. 

Next day we flew from Presque Is!e over to 
Gandar in Newfoundland, where we have an 
air base. We also have a Navy base at 
Argentia and another one at Stephensville, 
called Harmon Field We spent the night at 
Gander and then the next day we flew up to 
an air base in Labrador called Goose You 
probably are beginning to imagine that stop- 
ping here in the land of the ergs we were 
puttin n our fur coats and our earlaps. 
Why, RALPH BREWSTER went sv the 
day we were in Labrado! Being from Maine, 
of course, that wasn't as much of a trick as 
if Senator RuSSELL from Georgia had d it, 
but it was really warm the day we were there 


We have a beautiful base there 

Id know why this base is Gander and 
that one is Goose, or why the goose is so fai 
from the gander, but we have two or three 
little bases farther up north. They are called 


Crvstal 


goslings 


Ne 1 and 2—they are pr the 
Over here [pointing] on the west 


bably 


coast of Greenland we have some @ir bases, 
where Col. Bernt Balchen, the noted Ar 
fiyer, is in charge. He is doing a great job 


ig rescue 


there. Recently he made a miracu 


of some men who were lost up here on 


ice cap. He flew a seaplane up there, located 
a little gully that had some water formed in 
it by the warmth of the noonday sun, and 


landed in it, and by circling the ship around 
in that little pool of water and ice he was 
able to pull one of these boys in a time 
They were so weak they couldn't help them- 
selves, and so he kept his ship moving, and 


with great skill 


> 


and his physical power he 
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llns up tnere as 
ooking, all are thin, 
vanadian railway, locking 
es, began the task of re- 
there, but gave it up as a bad 
e employed some on our military 
rhe first few days, I was told, they 
themselves sick and have to be 
d. They are not used to our sub- 
d. After they learn that it is go- 
yund at every mess they exercise 
ntrol, and eventually prove to be 
though not good workers. It would 
» three of them to equal one worker from 
the United States. If those poor pedple had 
been properly nourished they would now be 
in position to help us immensely in this war 
effort, but unfortunately they are neither 
helpful to Canada nor to the United States 
because of their poor physical condition. The 
same is true of Newfoundland, except for 
St. John’s and one or two other cities of the 
south coa 
To give you an idea of their backwardness, 
our boys put on a moving picture show at 
Wesleyville in Newfoundland. The perform- 
ance started at 8 o'clock in the evening. It 
was the first some of the natives had ever 
and they had to continue the show 
until 4 o’clock in the morning to satisfy the 
local audience 
They certainly need leadership and help. 
Of course, Greenland for the most part 
fs green only in name. Why they called it 
Greenland and this country [pointing] 
which is more favored and more green than 
Iceland is a mystery except that it was 
explained that the explorer who discovered 
these two places, a real estate man, thought 
that in orcer to attract population he would 
have to call this Greenland and that one 
Iceland 
In Iceland, where the Scandinavian people 
make up the majority of the population, they 
are fairly prosperous. They are naturally 
limited in their economy. Fishing is the 
greatest industry. They do have some wool; 
they raise some sheep; they do some garden- 
ing, and some little manufacturing. They 
talk about haying up there. There haying 
is just about like cutting our front lawn. 
They stack up a little grass in piles and save 
it to feed the goats and the sheep during 
the winter. 


seen, 


There is one natural advantage that they 
have there over any other of these cold coun- 
tries, and that is that out of the mountain 
springs near Reykjavik they are able to get 
an good supply of boiling hot water. The 
temperature of the water is about 160 when 
it reaches Reykjavik. So they have some 
advantages up there. They get their ice 
cubes in the shape of icebergs from Green- 
Jand and their hot water for hot slings out 
of the mountain; so you can have either ice 
cubes with your Scotch or hot water with 
your rye 

During the summertime they have little 
darkness up there. You have to put the 
blinds down to Keep the light out in order 
to go to sleep. It is daylight at 3 or 4 
o'clock in the morning. Anybody who is in 
the habit of getting up at daybreak wouldn't 
have any sleep up there in July. Somebody 
asked Happy CHANDLER how long we were in 
Iceland and he said, “I think we were there 
about 4 days and 1 night.” 


afternoon 


h-hiked a rid 


j 
A 


RaLPH Brewstrr and Il 
on a cargo plane to Scot- 


order to get there a little ahead of 


in 
hedule so we might be on with our Truman 


1ittee dutie: We landed in Scotland 
place called Prestwick and while there 
were housed in a railroad train that had 

n taken over by the United States Army 

stationed on a siding at the rear of the 

on. I was right at home in that rail- 

d train because I was more o ss brought 
pinone. The next morning we drove over 

the Firth of Clyde. On the way we were 
ve in history and Scotch folk- 

as we passed the rivers, lakes, and 
ges that Harry Lauder made famous the 
ridover. At the Firth of Clyde we motored 
around the harbor and saw the two majestic 
queens, the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
c harging 25,000 troops that arrived from 
the United States that day. While there we 
went aboard the United States cruiser 
Augusta and enjoyed lunch at the table at 
which the Prime Minister and the President 
crew up the Atlantic Charter while the ship 
was out here some place in the middle of the 
Atlantic. 

At noon we went back to Prestwick and 
flew over to Londonderry in Ireland to look 
over our facilities there and then in the eve- 
ning we returned and joined our colleagues 
who had come over from Ireland. During 
the night the train pulled out for Paddington 
Station in London where we arrived the 
morning of the first Sunday after leaving 
Washington. At Paddington Station there 
was a great array of distinguished guests to 
welcome us. Some of them looked like 
Senators and some were better dressed. I 
heard somebody say that our Ambassador and 
London’s Lord Mayor and other notables 
were there to welcome us. The best dressed 
of all was a man at the end of the line, a big, 
tall man dressed more formally than any 
man I ever saw in my life. He had a big 
silk hat, a long-tailed coat, and bright colored 
battle decorations all over his manly breast. 
I walked up to him after shaking hands with 
the Ambassador and said, “Good morning, 
Lord Mayor,” and he replied, “I'm not the 
Lord Mayor. I’m only the station agent here 
at Paddington.” As an old railroad man, I 
wish I could bring that custom to the United 
States. What an improvement it would be if 
in the Union Station in Washington we had 
a man like that standing around to welcome 
us when we came to the Capital. It’s a cure 
for inferior complexitis. 

We spent 5 days at the Dorchester Hotel 
in London and we took in all the sights 
around town and all of the American mili- 
tary facilities. The most thrilling sight of 
all was seeing the young fellows pouring 
into the briefing room preparatory to their 
trip over the Reich; to watch these young- 
sters take their seats just as they would in a 
college classroom; to see them as they went 
up to the board, the captain of the flight, 
the intelligence officer, the ordnance officer, 
the signal officer, all the other officers, to 
discuss how best to negotiate the flight, how 
to avoid the danger spots, that corner where 
flak was very dangerous, where to rendezvous, 
how to fool the enemy, etc., etc. The route 
back home and where to meet your fighter 
protection, and if you have to bail out to be 
sure to signal for a war rescue ship and to 
keep your radio going. At the end of all 
this they would ask, “Are there any ques- 
tions?” The boys would ask some questions, 
and I remember on one occasion the man 
speaking said, “And Captain So-and-so, you 
will be at the bottom of the lower squadron, 
there being three squadrons, one above, one 
in the middle, and one at the bottom, and 
you will protect the belly of the cther ships.” 

The captain said, “That's fine! Who'll 
protect my belly?” In that spirit of light- 
heartedness they would jump out of their 


n a Jesson 











ra trip over 
tone. At 
uS Was a 7n 
ate. My boy 
in Sp 
uring the briefing I was thrilled 
hey said, “Captain Spitznagel, you 1 
first squadron into the Reich this m 
That was his twenty-third flight. I wat 
the papers every day because if he m: 
25 trips safely he then would be give1 
lough, and I am happy to say to 
he is now in Buffalo with his family 
made his 25 flights and more and he is 
and sound. 

We saw a fighter group being bri 
They do this quicker than they do the m 
formal briefing for a great bomber r 
The fighters get up quick, they go over f 
they strike rapidly, and back they come 
the kids assemble fast, and after they 
briefed, it’s “Any questions?” ‘he questi 
over, they jump out of their seats and int 
the sky they go. I was much interested j 
Buffalo boy in this outfit, and I watched t 
newspapers the next day where I read t 
heading: “Buffalo Gal, piloted by Lieuter 
Smith of Buffalo, N. Y., comes back saf« 
with 50 flak holes in his ship and the shi; 
tail on fire.” That is how they bring b 
many of these ships and that is no doi 
where they got the inspiration for that s 
Coming in on a Wing and a Prayer. Ti 
kid came back with a wreck of a ship, but 
that is the spirit that wins. I don’t k: 
how long they will be able to take it 
don't want to prognosticate the end of 
war, but it occurs to me that air power 
be increasingly prominent in any consi 
ation of any future wars. 

We were getting ready on the fifth day 
leave London's Dorchester Hotel for Plym 
outh. This will be a little difficult for C 
tain Leo to listen to, but it indicates | 
welcome distinguished visitors are in all par 
of the world. Captain Leo, will you stand u; 
| Applause. | 

py the way, there is another excellent 
custom that ought to be introduced in t 
country. Over there we were assigned 1 
close together on the same floor and we h 
serving us two maids, two waiters, two val 
one on each shift, of course, not assigned 
us alone but assigned to the floor. The 
service was fairly good, even though the 
wasn't. We were ready to leave and we 
to the waiter, dressed very gaudily a; he \ 
just like a man about to be married or 
augurated, in real formal clothes, “Well 
have enjoyed our stay here and we have h 
a very lively time, and we would now 
to ask you one question.” 

He said, “What is it, sir?” 

We said, “Have you been 
ciently?” 

He then straightened himself up, clicks 
his heels together, and in the most seri 
vein in which a man ever answered a ques- 
tion (and I knew it pained him to ansv 
it; he said, “Now that you have asked 
I want to say to you—and I discussed it w 
my colleague [that is what he called th 
other waiter]|—I was disgusted.” 

On investigation we were told by Captai! 
Leo, our finance officer, that they all got the 
regulation military tip, but word had gon 
around that we were Senators, not membe 
of the military, and so a hasty consultati 
brought about the decision that we wou! 
couble the tip, and in that way senator 
cignity was saved. So we left London with- 
out the worry of an international inciden| 

Ve next went down to Plymouth, and there 
at Plymouth we visited the tablet at the 
water front from which the Pilgrims left 
England for America. Of course, with some 
exceptions, we got down on our knees an 
kissed the tablet because the most promi 
nent name on the tablet was that of a! 


tipped 
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ALPH'S al tors. 


uide, becoming 




















more interested, 
they left England and he sai mid- 
ir departure was a d ret 
i Ihy honor them with a tablet?” 
I said, “That only came 
! e years aiter tl! left.” 
( § 1 job and they 
he building of a ren 
e looked over the |! 
commu 
devas 
Plymouth You coul 
f Plymouth 1 look 
uld carry and } wou 
tation that looked li 


it Rome or s 
blocks, bl 
and yet those people 

debris every morning an 

c courage, courage tl 

on to the assurance of 
There'll always be an England.’ 

1ad any misgivings about the sacri 

he people of England, when we got there 

saw what happened we had nothing but 

highest admiration and respect for them. 

After visiting south England, we flew down 

Atlantic coast to Morocco and at Mar- 

sh we were welcomed by a delegation of 

litary and naval officers, some of whom 

le the trip through north Africa, which 

uded Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, with our 

mmittee. Ralph knows a great deal more 

ut our travels through north Africa, be- 

ise he has a wonderful boy over there, his 

I 1, Charles, who, the aide of General 

’ n, took care of us and he did a remark- 

job all the way from Marrakesh in Mo- 

° co until we bade him good-bye at Cairo. 

re not only in good hands, but we en- 

d the supervision and the service that 

iperb In other places it was all that 

- we expected, it was good, but in that th 
as really superb. 

From nerth Africa we went 

I am purposely skipping 

quickly) and we stayed at 





fices 














as 


W we 





over to Cairo 
north Af- 
Shepheard’s 


across 








Hotel, a very famous hostelry, written up in 
y of the travelers’ tales of the world 
rally, while we were there we visited the 
nx and the Pyramids. As Ralph was 
ng up at one of the Pyramids he said, 

Well, I am encouraged as a Republican, be- 


use I notice that every one of these dynas- 
ame to an end.” 

I looked, and noting that the dynasty ran 

rough two or three centuries, I said, “Well, 

as a New Dealer, I will settle for that. We 

had three terms, but that ruler and his 





iren must have had a political monopoly. 
While in the Middle East we took a short 
over to Palestine and saw the develop- 


ment over there. I want to tell you that the 
elopment there in Palestine and in Tel 

and financed by the Zionist 

nt, principally in the United States, 
4 most remarkable one. It looks more like 

California or Florida than any place you 
uld find in that whole area. If they 








7 would 

and and encourage that development the 
chances are they wouldn’t need very much 
i 1e United States, particularly the 
vpe of feod they could produce Over there. 
All this north Africa-Middle East territory 


d from tl 





more or less desert except the littoral 
ng the Mediterranean. The Italians, we 


e informed, were doing a good job in re- 
bilitating a great deal of the land in north 
Africa. They are great settlers, great farm- 
ers, but unfortunately Mussolini forced them 
into war. The Turks, they told us (and I 
not sure about this) were not good Soil 
uilders in Africa because they cut down the 
trees for the lumber and that permitted the 
desert to encroach upon what was fertile land. 
While Ralph and I were over in Palestine 
we met a seer or a soothsayer. I told him 
that I knew that Hitler was coming to an 





end and I wondered if he would tell me when 
H r would die. 


He said, meditating a mo- 
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ment uld die on a Jew 
holida wv do you kr 
He said no matter when he 
Ww e lay 
ist tell you t ugh these 
1 ¢ tr in nort ( id 
Iran, I the me dv f e 
n e she The I t 
uld d i ¢ t f ey had 
the tat Cc ¢ + + a6 } here ‘ 
In f s ( 
well off would d ell 
I i y ¢ Idre I ‘ but 
a g but I 1 er I d ‘ 
sO | r he tt f f 
the are, unf ur ly,t f them 
that categ: 
Ti I ec! t < € l t 
. ¢ s tha 
me f our ov boys 
the Army or Navy, the 
ed some merchar 
the 9 € vu uld 
C lars for a d table 
uble bed probably v 
dollar They say that 
one merchant ) t the Mediter: ! 
without a sheet ¢ ny < ts bed They 
had all been sold to the natives, and I pre- 
sume tl boys wi had t sleep without 
sheets were amply repaid, and 1 y an Arab 
wi ll dolled vy I don’t know wit 
that is so or not, but it makes a good s 
This is a story that relates to the con- 
duct of the Army, and it probably ougt 
be investigated by the Truman nmittee 
There are certain off-lin distri ] 
through here I € i curfew 
h 5 All the es wear W ‘ 
sO you can't see } € n fact, you 
lucky if u ( eye N 1 
ho mul I lice I ld tak the L 
off a 1 s fi S ri our Ww ers 
£0 I was told, short : would dress 
like an Arab t 1 she t ff r 
and = stockil and toddle by « 

I P into restricted z and fter 
curfew hours, and one M. P li to! I 
knew right well that that r 
boys but I was ir d to ce the off 
his head because we might start War WV 
the Arabs if I ever mace a mf ke.” That 
also makes a good story 

Another very interesting tale I came upo1 





because of my interest in railroading. Up at 





Basra in the Persian Gulf Command we é 
a railroad and a highway running up through 
Iran to Tehran and then on up to the Rus- 
sian border. Most of the r d € A- 
tives They have 1ilroads ni A 

and they don’t run all the way up, they ¢ - 
nect up with other railroads « ¥ WwW 
have stepped them up «¢ r They 
used to haul about 600 tons a day, they proba- 
bly haul € J now E erybody tne tell me 
in that part of the country 1 ; the mari- 
huana weed. They Lave little Vicfor rd 

of it all over the plac Even the gendarmerie 


the local police, have one in the fr 
the police station. All 
railroad enjoy it and 


sleep and run throug! 


the engineers on the 
sometimes 


the switch and ¢ 


cargo of lend-lease is lost before it reaches t 
Russian border; it is then “lend-loss” rather 
than lend-lease, but there isn’t anything you 


can do about it because sn g I am told 
is a national pastime and we are not ove! 
there to c or reform the native we 
are over there trying to deliver the goods up 
to the Russians. 

From Basra we flew to Karachi in India a.id 
from Karachi we flew to India’s Capita 
Delhi. At Karachi Senator Brewster and I 
stayed at the American Minister’s home. The 
American Minister, whose name is Macy, is in 
the Brewster family. Iam not sure about the 
connections but RALPH knows because he 
spent half the night talking about the family 
tree. We flew from Karachi as I said to New 
Delhi, and this is the sixth Delhi, that is why 


nvert 
nver 


New 
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A great many of those who have rice hoard 
it for higher pric or for their own safet 
with the result that probably every minute 
of the day, at least every few minutes of the 
cay, somebcdy passes out on the street from 
starvation and they cover him up and the 
r morning the garbage wagons or the ash 
wagons or sOme other wagons pick up the 
dead and take them out to the crematories 
and thei hes are distributed on the sacred 
ri\ of India without undue delay. The 
Hind cremate their dead The Moslems 
bury r dead on a good day. They have 
to \ { ood day. They were holding 
one 1] here 6 weeks waiting for a good 
Cay ve were there. You can imagine 
your d fliculty if you were one of the visiting 
relatives waitir g to take in the funeral. 

From Assam Province in India we flew up 
over the mountains into China; we flew over 
the Himalayas. We were about 22,000 feet 
enove sea icvel, and in addition to our para- 


cnutes we wore our oxygen masks. We looked 


lie men from Mars; we had big snouts, and 
they we inflated and deflated as we drew 
im our breath or exhaled it. We went into 
Kunming and there we met General Chen- 
n-ult,a great general. He is keeping the Japs 
at bay with a small but very eficient ai 


We went from there up to Chungking 
where we spent several days with General 
Stilwell; and one night on Yellow Hill, which 

the name of the homestead of the general 


end the “Missimo,” we enjoyed the evening 
there. They had a table a little larger than 
the h ad table here, and General Chiang Kai- 


shek sat at the head of the table and Ralph 
sat over there, Senator RUSSELL sat over there. 
Ralph doesn’t talk very good Chinese and the 
general talks no English, so there were two 
languages at least they couldn’t use. The 
“Missimo” sat down at the other end of the 
table, which, in my judgment, made it the 
head of the table, and I sat at her right side 
During the course of the evening I enjcyed 
flirting with these fellows in deaf language. 
They realized my superb position down there, 
they were envious of me. After a while we 
got to talking about it. Finally Ralph said, 
“Aw, it’s the luck of the Irish,” and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, of course very truthfully 
said, “It is not. It is his charming per- 
sonality.” I am not sure whether she was 
kidding me or not, but she is a very delightful 
personality and we had a great night on 
Yellow Hill. She served us not a Chinese 
meal but a meal that you could get any 
piace in the United States; all the spices and 
oils and every bit of the ingredients necessary 
in the cooking could be bought here in Wash- 
ington or in New York City or in any Ameri- 
can city, so she really went out of her way 
to make it enjoyable for us. 

We left Chungking for Kunming and there 
we met General Chennault again, and from 
there we went down into India and spent 
some time at Calcutta and then we went 
down to Ceylon and spent some time at 
Ceylon. Then we got ready for the most 
famous trip of all, the longest trip of all, 
from Ceylon to Australia over the Indian 
Ocean, just off of Sumatra and other islands 
heid by the Japanese. 

We were to be the first land plane ever to 
make that trip. It would require about 16 
hours. We couldn't get all of the weather and 
radio information because the enemy would 
pick it up, so we had to leave in a sort of blind 
flying atmosphere, hoping that we would have 
a tail wind and that we wouldn’t have to 
land, because if we did we would have to land 
in our rubber boats. We finally got to Aus- 
tralia about 8 o'clock in the morning and 
landed at Carnarvon in Australia. After 
spending 24 very pleasant hours there, being 
again in the land of steaks and chops for the 
first {ime since we left the United States, and 
we d'd enjoy steak and eggs for breakfast and 
could have all we wanted, we went up to Dar- 
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win, which is a forward area, from which they 
were bombing the islands. 

There is a very interesting story about kan- 
garoos, but I won't tell you that story. I will 
ell you another one. An Irish boy was sent 
down there to Australia from Ireland, and he 
had never seen a kangaroo. The first glimpse 
of one was very interesting. He tried to de- 
scribe it to one of his associates, and he asked, 
“What kind of an animal is it and what's the 
name of it?” 

This fellow was out of patience wi 
and he said, “It is a kangaroo 

“A what?” 

“I said ft is a kangaroo.’ 

“What did you say it was?’ 

“I said it was a kangaroo, a native of Aus- 
tralia.” 

“A native of Australia! For the love of 
God! My sister married one of them.” 

We spent a delightful hight with the boys 
up there and we saw another briefing party 
and I met some boys from home. We got up 
in the morning and saw them off. Ralph 
will tell you about that. We went from there 
over to Townsville. From Townsville we 
went up to Port Moresby and spent about 3 
days with General MacArthur at his head- 
quarters. We flew over the Owen Stanley 
Mcuntains to Oro Bay and Buna and Dobo- 
dura and many of the places where a num- 
ber of great battles were fought. We went 
back to Port Moresby and were preparing 
to fly down to Brisbane. The night before 
our flight, Dick RussE.L.L, who had been visit- 
ing in some other direction, came home and 
told me that I had missed a regiment of 
Euffalonians over at Dobcodura. 1 couldn't 
think of missing them and yet I didn’t see 
how I could get over the Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains because you have to rise to a high 
altitude and you have to get back before 
noon because the gap fills in with cumulus 
clouds and they have lost.a great many ships 
because of the difficulty in negotiating those 
mountains through that gap due to the 
turbulence on the wings. I was able to bor- 
row a ship and to fly over to Dobodura. Our 
ship left the next morning and landed that 
afternoon at Brisbane. I spent the morning 
with the boys. Then I fiew back to Port 
Moresby. I flew from there around to Milne 
Bay with Senator Lodge, and then I left him 
with Lieutenant General Krueger and I went 
back to Townsville and about 10 o'clock at 
night after the flying freight car was repaired 
I got on a ship that was filled with boxes, 
military equipment, and one wounded bom- 
bardier. It was flown by a Dutch crew and 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until about 
one-thirty or two I was 10,000 feet high, 
the windows of the ship were wide open and 
I came nearer freezing to death than I did 
at any other time in my life. I had to stand 
up on the floor and dance like an Indian to 
keep warm. The poor bombardier had all the 
blankets and of course he was entitled to 
them. He had been hit the day before by 
shrapnel and both arms and his chest and 
head were completely bandaged. He had lost 
one eye and they were rushing him to a 
hospital to save the other eye. 

The next day I had a very nice talk with 
him and he was very cheerful. I am in 
hopes that I will hear from him and that 
he will have saved his eye. His only worry 
was that he thought something would hap- 
pen to him and he wouldn’t be able to get 
back with the boys. 

At 2 oclock in the morning I got into 
Brisbane and the next morning we started 
out to see the sights there and went down 
to Sydney and from there we went down to 
Melbourne. A strange thing about Australia 
that I could never understand is that there 
the trees give off their bark rather than their 
leaves; the leaves never give off. There peo- 
ple drive the wrong way on the street; I 
could never understand that. And they 
walk the wrong way on the sidewalk. There 
you go south to enjoy the cold weather, 
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whereas we go ncerth in our country. Every. 
thing seems to be an cppcsite from what it 
is in the United States, and that is why th 
call that the place “Down Under.” Th 
are amused at an American motorcade and 
whenever we go through the streets wit 


motorcycle men at the head of a big long 
parade of automchbiles, men, women an 
children rush out of the house and ers 
thrilled to death at this American “show,” as 
they call it. It is becoming very popular 
there but it was never practiced by the 
people of Australia until the arrival of t} 
American troops. I think Ralph can tell y 
how nicely they treat us there because } 
boy served there and I think he has mar 
fast friends over there still. 

We went back from Melbourne to Sydne 
to Brisbane and from there we went over t 
New Caledonia and landed at Noumea. That 
is a French colony and one of the riche 
islands in the world. They shovel nickel off 
the hills there. Three of us, Ralph and Sen- 
ator Lopce and I, flew then with Admiral 
Halsey up to the New Hebrides and to the 
Solomons and we spent some time at Guadal- 
canal and surrounding islands, Espiritu Santo 
and others, and we saw the boys pretty close 
to action. We were warned during the day 
that we could expect bombing at night. At 
night we only had an alert, but for 5 or 6 
nights after we leit there the Japs bombed 
the place, as they did Port Hedland the day 
after we were there, as they did Chungking 
for the first time in 2 years the day before 
we arrived. (They were following us around 
but their intelligence wasn’t accurate enough 
except in Bizerte where we were aroused at 
4:30 in the morning and rushed out to the 
porch overlooking the Mediterranean. We 
didn’t see any of the excitement. We saw 
the explosions of the ack-ack guns up over 
us and heard the drone of the German motors 
rushing away.) 

Don't let anybody tell you that the Japs 
are not putting up great resistance all 
through that area. This talk about our fleet 
meeting the Japanese fleet and finishing the 
war in 24 hours is a myth, we know now, but 
it was a favorite passage of orators in days 
gone by. It is illustrated by a story they tell 
of General Chennault’s volunteer fliers who 
were flying P-40’s for the Chinese Govern- 
ment as volunteers long before we got in the 
war. Two of them were up in the air. They 
had gone over, as was their habit, to a Japa- 
nese air base and stung them good and hard 
Because of their inferior numbers they used 
to have to race back quickly to their own 
base. They didn’t have enough to meet the 
Zeros that came in tremendous numbers, 
and fight them a fight of attrition because 
they would lose, so they were hustling back, 
jumping from cloud to cloud because the 
sky was black with Japanese ships. They 
had a shortwave broadcast coming from the 
States, and some orator was saying that “if 
we go to war with Japan” (it was imminent, 
although Pearl Harbor had not taken place) 
“the war won’t last over 2 weeks.” He was 
trying to give the audience some encourage- 
ment. He said, “It will take us 1 week to 
find them and 1 week to smash them out of 
the war.” 

One of these pilots, looking up at the 
blackness of the Zeros in the sky, said to the 
other, “Did you hear that?” 

“Yes; I heard it.” 

“Well, why don’t we tell them where they 
are and save them a week?” 

A Japanese prisoner who was captured out 
there (and this is their idea of how our fel- 
lows fight) said, “We fight for the Mikado 
The German he fights for Hitler. The Brit- 
ish he fights for the British flag. But Ameri- 
can, he fight for souvenirs and for the hell 
of it.” 

Cf course, the souvenirs are Jap scalps 
and they are bringing in a great many of 
them. 

We left Australia for Noumea and then f 
the Hebrides and the Solomons, and went 




















1 to the Fifis 
went from the Fi h 
noans to Hawaii 
happened. We 
lin wes Sunday in Espiritu 
d I remember that I went to 
I usually kept track of Sundays 
although with Harold Stassen, the 
of Minnesota, as our naval aide, 
i Harold and I argued one Friday as 
y it was. I thought it was Friday, 
ucht it was Saturday, and Harold 
uched that it was Sunday, so I 
n my jeep and went to church. 
and really it was Sunday, but 
w you lose the dates on a trip like 
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went across 


> Sunday in mind and flying from 

1 Santo to the Fijis and arriving there 
y afternoon and then leaving there 
morning for the Samoans and ar- 
the Samoans Sunday again had me 
Then getting up the next morning 
jing that that was the second Monday 
was very disturbing. We were al- 

ly $7 a day, and we were wondering 
er we had lost 2 days or gained 1. We 
tell ourselves that while we had 2 
and 2 Mondays, the numbers went 
ng progressively, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
ey didn’t. We were told afterward that 
two 20’s and two 21's, and therefore 
complete day We were arguing 

t as we were flying from Samoa to 
as Island, and the sergeant came 
in from the cockpit and said, “We 
n hour and 40 minutes from Christ- 
ebody said, “Well, isn’t that strange. 
had 2 Sundays and 2 Mondays, and 
are only an hour and 40 minutes from 
That’s better than the New Deal 

use they only gave us 2 Thanks- 


oyed our stay in Hawaii, 
e flew to Los Angeles. That was an- 
vernight trip over the ocean with 
preser-~ers and our parachutes and 
rest of our equipment with us 
e got to let you in on a secret, thouch. 
re flying from India over to Australia, 
a very high altitude to keep 
from any possible attacks by surface 
and although we went over the 
as we approached Australia it be- 
everely cold. I was sleeping in the 
r berth, and Ralph was sleeping in the 
r berth, and I began to dream about 
ind ice caps and ice cubes and every- 
like that, and suddenly I woke, and I 
reezing. Ralph was also up. I said to 
Ralph, I’ve got to make a deal with 
Why wouldn’t it be all right for us 
| all our clothes and sleep together 
in the lower berth?” 
aid, “Well, it would be all right if we 
back to back.” So we had my blankets 
blankets and his mattress On top of 
l all of that kept us fairly warm until 
rifted down to a lower altitude early 
next morning and then it was really 
m. That is about as close as we got to- 
rand that is about as close as a Repub- 
ind a Democrat can get tosether. We 
certainly paired together for our own 
on that time. 
flew back to Los Angeles and I made a 
ke. I was telling an audience that we 
from Hawaii to Los Angeles and spent 
ry, very pleasant 24 hours there, and then 
d, “The next morning we left Los An- 
for the United States.”” That was at an 
io State society. If it had been at a Cali- 
ila State society you wouldn’t be hearing 
very valuable lecture from me tonight. 
I must tell you one thing about a message 
I received from the boys: That if I ever went 
ome and made a speech I would be sure 
ask my audience to do all the letter writing 
they could. I saw boys rush up to jeeps and 
trucks for the mail and if you could see the 
xious look on their faces as they rushed 


and from 
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nn nd + ++ e sm c on +h e + > > 1 
ter, eV we 1 be lt nt if 1 
didn’t have to look at t fe \ ho was 
disappointed. I think it would be worth a 
million dollars to put a smile on his face 
I think it was the most tragic and the most 
pathetic face that I ever looked at—the fac 
f the boy who was forgotten back hom<¢ If 


4 
you have anybody in the service, if I were 
you I would write a letter tonight 
I have a project that we put on occasion- 
ally that entails writing letters to everybody 
we know in the service. We have a long list. 
Sometimes we make one letter cover them 
1, but we keep them advised and we keep 
tters going out to them, because it doesn't 
* 





a 





make much difference whom they get a lette 
from if they don’t have to go back withou 
anything. I have heard a lot of stories about 
it. One boy said, “I promised my dad I 
would write every day but it is an awfully 
hard job.” Believe me, it is hard. If you 
could see those boys training for street fight- 
ing, training for beach landing, doing in- 
vasion training, crawling around on their 
stomachs for distances of half a mile, with 
screaming machine-gun bullets going right 
over their heads all the time, if you could see 
those boys when evening comes you would 
realize that this fellow really had a right to 
write his father as he did le said in his 
letter, “Dear Pop and then there wasn’t 
anything else except “Your loving son, Jim.” 
Then P. S., “Oh, boy, am I tired!” 

Then there was a story about a young fel- 
low who wrote his girl and he had a clever 
subterfuge. He wrote “Dear ’ or what- 
ever her name was, and then he just can- 
celed it all out, marked it “Censored” and 
wrote nothing, and then he fust signed his 
name, and she boastfully, so I am told, 
showed it around to all her friends and said, 
“Gee, must have been hot stuff. The 
censor canceled it all.” 

There are a million things that could be 
said of greater interest but I have at least 
taken you around the world. There are many, 








Susie 


that 





many problems that ought to be brought 
t. your attention, problems that I hope will 
be brought to ycur attention by my col- 
eague. I want to say to you, however, that 





I didn’t come back an America Firster, as 
some newspapers indicated, and I take ad- 
vantage of every orportunity to clear that up 
I am for America first, second, third, and on 
and on until you get imto the fractions, but 
I am not a member of that crganization. As 
a result of my trip around the world I really 
believe that we ought to lead in an effort 








to outlaw wars, to eliminate the festering 
sore spots that aggravate wars, to bring a 
better and a more wholesome condition t 


rid that are 
inten 


neglected 


se suffering to- 


the peoples of the wi 
and that are enduring 
night 

I believe that we can 
international W. P. A. or dole; we can do that 
b_ the great moral leadership which I believe 
Ww possess, and I hope that when this war is 
over the resolution sponsored by the four 
men which was an incentive and a sparky} 
for the later resolution that 





do that without an 








ug 





was adopted by 


the Senate will ve implemented and supple- 
mented by legislation which will bring 
America into the family of nations to outlaw 
the tragic, horrible situation that we wit- 
nessed as we made our trip around the world. 

I want to pay my respects and my compli- 
ments to the chairman of the c 
cause while my education was limited as a 
boy, I enjoyed a very broad education as a 
result of his appointing me to membership 
on this global committee that enjoyed the 
trip around the world 

I thank you. |[Applause.| 

Hon. Rap O. Brewster. I have to correct 
a few little inaccuracies in which Jim in- 
dulged. First, about that getting down in 
the bunk story. I could say that was the 
bunk, but as a matter of fact what actually 
happened was this: We were flying over the 


mmittee be- 
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below and it was Jim wh 
you pl e come < I 
warm?’ 
Th w I nr ed 4 
of n ) to a 
Re 1 I ca I 
There - ry tl he ! Ww cl 
he has t 1 every | u ce I 
have } a DOUT 1 i I } € 
up « him I} e fifth colur 
every rtv he I atte ad I 1 < 
! night wh I rh 
concerns the famous hop over * hump of 
the Himalay He told you about tl but 
he didn’t tell you the stor: e has been 
telling, which is that as y ver that 
‘50 miles at about 20,000 u are ver 
gorges of the Salween ! different 
river It is pre*ty rugged country, filled with 
head-hunters. Jim's story is that 3s he flew 
over there and contemplated t ‘ bilities 
f a descent such as Eric S eid had, he 
looked at me who w ppos ! \ 
contemplated my profile a my 1 » he 
thoug! to himseif Well f we « t 
with those head-hunters my head llb he 
first to go Mrs. Brew I rd him 
that one night and w } f bout 
it she said. “You know, R 1 7 
aren't so very handsome 
He omitted the kangare ch we 
had a little trouble over dowr t ise 
the military aide released t! 7. ¥ } 
to embarrass us or not we overed 
We went out to see the | I n this 
bomber raid from Darwin in A r i 
up over New Guinea fo! 1 ile dr 
We went out very early in th : after 
we left our “Hotel Mayflower which we 
were staying. in the woods we und 
those boys a pretty sober | I ca lL you 
that. There isn’t any of the ill of combat 
in the cold gray daw he 
off on a trip that for tance of 
some 750 miles they wer panese - 
lands and Japanese territor) They were go- 
ing to bomb a spot right ] I nember 
Jim asked o f the t ‘ ‘ 
ing and I remember h : : le a 
very deep imr sion ad 
wa Kinda J 4 
ood m f them I } k 
4s tne ( r c \ e ! - 
ing a I a i | in- 
\ ¥y Square 
d propeller i 
é it 5 f l 
to sit Siu [ ‘ I 
W > v s 
howed r day be l 
nd killed 10 ! 
off al c 
They re ¢ eri a r 
t 2 ul < 11Sé i 
t at t i ] ke ) 1 I ‘ I 
t i v expected tl l 
back, as it would é | 
I ( to see W 
ny I u t the l j ) 
delay the flight 
! > iy hich t 
t l x ld |] me 
and the use of a lot of ¢ 
n that +riry m od . 1 ] 
returned safely that 
been poor judgment on the 
of that plane, but it was « 
and a fortitude that demo! r- 
acter of thos bovs 
As we went back to the é 
kangaroos in the w 5, § ng 
the road and the kal ‘ eme 
into the spirit of th : ae K 
to race with the jee} Ww 1 the 
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30 miles an hour and finally, just to show 
their contempt for us, they not only kept 
flongside but they finally hopped square 
across the road in front of us, believe it or 


not, to show their utter lack of regard for 
any human-made jeeps or other things. The 
only that appeared in the Australian 
papers the next morning was that Jim and 


I were out racing with the kangaroos, which 
vw i't calculated to make much of a hit 
with the pecple down in Australia. We were 
ready to shoot the particular military in- 
Icvmant who let that out. 

He spoke about the situation in Iran and 
Iraq, where it is very hot; he said 150 de- 
grees; it was 162 as I remember it. FPer- 


haps I was more cusceptible. I got the only 
air-conditioned rcom there was, which may 
have explained my sense of the heat. 


He spoke about the mosquitoes that fol- 


lowed him around from Africa to Honolulu, 
forgetting the fact that, as I call Captain Leo 
to testify, the temperature in Arabia and 
Basra in Persia, where it averages around 160 
degrees all the time—112 in the shade but 
there isn’t any shade—is so hot that neither a 
fly nor a mosquito can survive. That was 


something I never knew before. That is the 
only compensation for living in that coun- 
try. There the mosquitoes and the flies com- 
pletely disappeared. They are the only things 
that disappeared, however, because it is the 
most filthy, unsanitary, unwholesome atmos- 
phere that it is humanly possible to con- 
ceive of. I wouldn’t begin to tell, after the 
very delicious meal we have enjoyed here, 
what the sanitary conditions are in that area, 
and how the people ever survive is beyond 
human comprehension, without pure water 
of any kind or any pretense at sanitation. 

I met an Englishman there who had a 
sense of humor After he had sized us up a 
little and found out thet Jim was an Irish- 
man, he said, “Well, you know, I had a very 
funny wire from London this morning. I 
got a cable from London instructing me to 
show every courtesy and attention to the 
sanitorial committee.’ I think if you could 
have seen our journeys through the Middle 
East, Africa, India, and China, you would 
have appreciated that perhaps it would be a 
good idea if we should send out a sanitorial 
committee to follow up this senatorial com- 
mittee 





We had only one real collision on the trip, 
and that was down in Australia when we 
actually had a member of one of our civilian 
agencies defy the committee. That is the 
first time that has ever happened and it was 
the only time it happened on the trip and 
that gave us a great feeling of our impor- 
tance. Every evening in our journeys we 
would assemble all of the civilian agencies 
and Jim and I as members of the Truman 
committee would give them the once-over 
to find out what conflicts there were (and 
there are always plenty of them) and what 
degree of collaboration had been established, 
what their activities were in the area, and 
the cooperation with the military. This par- 
ticular fellow, I think, was lend-lease and 
apparently he didn’t like our looks. It hap- 
pened that we had Senator RvussELt, and, I 
think, one or two of the other Senators with 
us, and after a couple of questions this young 
gentleman said, “Well, who are you fellows, 
anyway? What right have you got to ask us 
questions?” 

Poor Dick RUSSELL, Who was chairman of 
the committee and happened to be presiding, 
was flooreqd by that, and it suddenly dawned 
on him that he had no senatorial resolution 
directing this trip or authorizing any inves- 
tigation. There was where the Truman com- 
mittee came galloping to aid. Dick simply 
turned and said, “I will let you talk to Sena- 
tor Meap.” Jim immediately threw out his 
chest and pulled all the stops on the Tru- 
man committee and their resolution which 
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authorized the investigation, everything un- 
der the heavens. By the time Jim got 
through telling him off there was a very 
humble and a very obedient man, That was 
the only difficulty of that kind that we had 
throughout the trip. 

Jim spoke about the rescue squads on the 
Eighth Air Force over the North Sea, and 
that was one of the things that impressed 
me most and was most reassuring. The day 
before we were there something over two 
hundred boys were shot down on the raid 
over Germany and 150 of them were rescued 
from the North Sea by this very amazing 
rescue service that they have established. 
That was certainly a tremendous reassur- 
ance to the boys in getting around. 

I am not going to undertake to compete 
with Jim in a travelog, as he certainly 
the lecturer par excellence on that, so 
in a brief summary of our studies on the 
trip I want to give you the picture of what 
we saw as our conclusion, recognizing that 
the Truman committee had now extended its 
domain throughout the world. 

Senator TRUMAN has always been as a chair- 
man very modest, attributing credit to every- 
one else but himself, but 1 think we all 
recognize that it has been his wise guidance 
that has steered us successfully past the 
rocks and shoals on which so many other 
committees have foundered during the dec- 
ades of our legislative history. He is apt 
to turn it aside, as other modest men, and 
say, “They are thanking the wrong man.” 

I am reminded of the fellow who was con- 
verting the patch of very bad weeds into a 
very delightful garden, and the parson came 
along and said, “You and God have done 
quite a job on this patch of weeds.” 

The man who had been sweating his head 
off out there over the patch of weeds, getting 
the flowers to grow, said, “Well, you ought 
to have seen it when God had it all alone.” 

I think there is an application here be- 
cause I think these things do not just hap- 
pen—nor by divine inspiration other than by 
the sincerity of purpose that has animated 
certainly the chairman and I trust all the rest 
of the members of the committee and I know 
the staff into very unusual labors. I think 
whatever reputation we have achieved for 
intelligerce and integrity may be attributed 
in equal portions to the chairman who has 
inspired the staff to carry on in the way that 
they have. The rest of us committee mem- 
bers are sort of supernumeraries who are 
happy to get around and serve as the eyes 
and ears and question marks to some extent 
when necessary, but it has certainly been to 
this team of scrubs, as they like to call us 
among some of the older and I almost might 
say balder heads, that we owe the privilege 
of playing on this particular team. 

I think the chairman's getting us together 
tonight to develop a little more of that esprit 
de corps for which we may well become fa- 
mous was a very happy idea and I don’t want 
to be impolite in suggesting to our host that 
possibly from time to time we might repeat 
this happy occasion. 

As you Know, we did have a very serious 
purpose, and while Jim has given you a great 
deal of the lighter side, and we tried to get 
that as we got along, because if we hadn't 
had it we never would have been able to sur- 
vive and we tried to enjoy and profit by the 
marvelous opportunity that had been given 
us by our designation by the chairman to go 
on this trip, at the same time we realized 
that we were using 45,000 gallons of gaso- 
line—I don't know whether you ought to 
put that down or not; we were reminded of 
it by our gasoline-starved constituents along 
the Atlantic seaboard who thought that un- 
less we could show that this trip was going 
to show dividends we had perhaps better not 
come back at all. 

I can testify to the work that we did under 
the direction of Jim Meap, whom I recognized 
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as my boss for the purposes of the trip in the 
absence of his boss, whom we saw here to- 
night, and we kept steadily at it, not so much 
on the military-naval fronts, because we rec- 
ognized that those were, as we believed. 
very competent hands. We found out h 
the boys are supplied with things, and nev: 
in any war has any army been so well sup- 
plied. I have to add a little prohibition tes- 
timonial, because I have to say also that ney 
has there been so much fighting on so little 
liquor as in the Army that is now in 
field—maybe not entirely a result of ch 
but perhaps somewhat a result of the neces- 
sities of transportation. When boys are go- 
ing in those bombers—10 of them—with thei; 
lives all dependent on every other one, they 
are certainly interested in clear heads, 

he condition of those boys is in startlj 
contrast to the airmen of the other war, wh 

as some of you will remember, going up 
the crates of those days a man had to be 

of his head in order to go up—he had 
parachute, he had very little protection 
any kind, and it was 99 chances 
of a hundred he would never come d 
Today it is entirely different. It is a mecha- 
nized war to the last degree and clear hea 
are very requisite. That is reassuring to 
many of the mothers who wonder how th 
boys are getting on in all these outlandish 
spots to which they have been shipped arou: 
the world. 

We directed our attention to the civil 
front, as you know and as many of you 
learned in the inquiries which we have be¢ 
conducting since our return. I think I speak 
the conclusions of all the members of th¢ 
committee—I know I do of Senator Meap and 
of myself and of the consideration which ; 
being given by the Truman committee, which 
will ultimately develop a report covering 
these points in our explorations—that w 
have a tremendous challenge before u 
There is no doubt that we are going to wi: 
the war. That, I think, admits of no possible 
doubt. We hope it will be soon, but we know 
that it is certain. The irresistible might of 
America is being mobilized everywhere around 
the world. We saw evidences of it throu 
out the Pacific that were impressive in 
extreme. 

All the naval and air power and military 
might that is being mustered down there is 
beyond human comprehension, and the Jap- 
anese are going to feel it in full force in the 
next few months. So we are going to 
the war. Whether we are going to be al 
to win the peace that is to follow is ano 
and a very serious question. In the n 
distant future, 10,000,000 boys are going 
come marching back and they are going t 
ask us some very serious questions as to what 
we have done with the talents which were 
entrusted to our care and what provision 
we have made to see that they come to t 
kind of country that offers the rewards th 
they desire. 

I think we are fully persuaded that we 
have a terrific job on our hands, first in re- 
storing our domestic economy, to which 
great deal of attention is being given by vari- 
ous committees, the reconversion of indust 
and all of those things that are involve 
But as we see it from our global trip, 
very much broader responsibility rests uy] 
us. In two great wars we have learned th: 
we cannot ignore the world outside. It 
being brought home to all of us in America, 
as we have found ourselves without prov 
tion upon our part plunged twice into th 
great holocausts, that it is necessary that W 
take very serious thought. 

Senator Meap spoke of our association with 
the nations and our determination that thi 
shall not recur. With that I think the ove! 
whelming majority of Americans are in full 
accord. But we must move on to the very 
much more practical application of the W 
in which this hoped-for millennium may be 
brought to pass, and I think that out of our 
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tion of conditions around the world 
me very much more realistic and we 
d that much of what has happened in 
t centuries has not happened by acci- 
but has happened because of the con- 
f mighty forces among the nations that 
determined some to have and others 
uway, and we could see the growing 
neces of a similar conflict of forces in 
rs that are to come. 
re are not lacking indications that 
i the world there are other gaps and 
s which may well be ultimate in war, 
is our thought that America cannot 
eyes in again, but must go out and 
part in the affairs of this whole world. 
a great white space on the map, is 
test self-contained country in the 
h the greatest resources, beyond any 
It probably has between 40 and 45 
of all the petroleum resources of the 
which is the sine qua non of modern 





in, which has built this great empire— 
1¢ 45,000 miles of our travel, 35,000 
were in the British Empire; the battle- 
extends around it, whether we travel 
in India, in China, in Australia, or 
ugh the southwest Pacific where prac- 
all of those islands are under British 
iate or control—has tremendous re- 
es. Britain has around 25 percent of the 
leum of the world, which is the source of 
Churchill has made it clear that his 
iry objective is to preserve the Empire. 
feels that that is his mission as an Eng- 
in and I think we must recognize his 
‘ erity of purpose and his patriotic devo- 
t to that ideal. 

is devoted to continuing and estab- 
x the Russians as one of the great, if not 

atest. powers in the world. 
ver here in the United States have been 
C ated for a century to developing our 
ry. Compared with the rest of the 
earth, we are not so terrific in extent, but we 
imazing resources. We have about 20 
t of the petroleum within our own 
laries and 10 or 15 percent more around 
Caribbean. We have done an amazing job 
hundred years, but we have been preoc- 
i with things here at home. I think we 
lize now that we have got to look out 
I nd the seas. We think of it in a rather 
ilistic way, that we will join a concert of 
ns and that we will lend our voice 
e cause of peace and that everything 
rk out all right from now on with the 
i States, Britain, Russia, and China, 
the great conference that is now going 
n in Tehran, in Iran, up here above the 
I in Gulf, according to rumors and 


[I think the thing we have got to bring 
ne to ourselves is that it does not happen 
that way. Peace still is associated with 
wer, and the United States cannot by con- 
uing its continental isolation so far as 
de is concerned ever expect to be a part 

; whole world. The British Empire has 
1 built on a constant extension of its in- 
terests among countries everywhere through 
control of communications, through control 
of transportation, in former years by the mer- 
marine and in more recent years as it 
has built up its great system of Imperial Air- 

and trade is going to follow the flag. 
I, for one, am completely persuaded, and I 
think Senator Meap is in accord, that the 
United States without undertaking to break 
up any other country, without seeking in any 
envy to destroy the Empire of the British or 
the great coumtry of the Russians, must more 
and more have a hand in the affairs of all this 
world. That means by trade. 

That means that in the post-war world, in 
my judgment, we must have an international 
system of airways that will go completely 
around the world. We have built all these 
airports, as you know, worth around $500,- 
000,000, in all these different spots and we 





ec} nt 
Han 


have no rights of access 6 months after the 
warends. We think that is very wrong. We 
believe that the least that can be expected, 
the least that we can ask of the world when 
at the end of the war it is anticipated that 
we will have given to the rest of the world 
$25,000,000,000 worth of goods and will have 
received back about $4,000,000,000, a net bal- 
ance of twenty-one billion, is to let us fly 
around the world and use our enormous air- 
plane building resources that are being used 
now to win the war to develop a great sys- 
tem of airways that shall service the world, 
remembering that that will be the key to 
peace. If we could envision an America with 
an airways system entirely around the earth, 
operating to all these airports, based on the 


great production facilities of our factories 
that are to be continued, based on all the 
personnel and facilities at all these ports 


around the world, no other nation would 
ever be able to start a war and that would 
certainly be the key to peace. 

I do not anticipate that America can have 
such a monopoly, but I do anticipate that in 
cooperation with our British and Russian 
friends we may envisage such a system and 
it is to that that I am earnestly devoted, be- 
lieving that in such a division of aerial 
transport we shall have the basis upon which 
we may erect an enduring peace. 

We have 40,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping which we must see continues to service 
the traffic in the world; yet that means trade, 
that means that more and more of our sur- 
plus productive capacity built to unprece- 
dented heights for the purpose of serving as 
an arsenal to win the war will now be devoted 
to the cause of peace, and that in return 
for all the things we can give the rest of the 
world they will give us some of their raw 
materials because America cannot continue 


indefinitely to be Santa Claus to all the world. 
We are furnishing 80 percent of all the 
petroleum used by the United Nations. The 


British Empire with petroleum reserves al- 
most equal to ours is furnishing about 8 
percent. Ten times the amount of petroleum 
is coming from our country. That cannot 
indefinitely go on. It is a result of the fact 
that we have the refining facilities and we 
have the transportation facilities to reach 
the seats of war, so it has been an accident 
of the war that we were compelled to do this, 
but as rapidly as we are able to tap the petro- 
leum reserves in the Persian Gulf, where there 
are estimated be around 40,000,000,000 
barrels of petroleum in this little area, that 
situation can be relieved. I have been learn- 
ing a good deal about this petroleum busi- 
ness. It seems it locates between the conti- 
nents, so we find our great petroleum re- 
serves in this Caribbean area and Mexico and 
Texas, between the two continents; we find 
the greatest petroleum reserves of the world 
between the three continents of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, right in this Middle East 
area. That is the greatest source of power 
known to man at the present time. Right 
up above are the Russian reserves which they 
claim are 40,000,000,000 barrels also; in other 
words, around 75,000,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum right within this area 

There are a few other reserves 
Sumatra and Java between Asia and Aus- 
tralia, the other continental area. Whether 
or not there are great reserves in the Arctic 
North remains to be determined. The geolo- 
gists are speculating about it (They have 
not found too much in Canol thus far.) We 
have some petroleum reserves up here in the 
north of Alaska and it is possible that be- 
tween North America and Asia and Europe 
in the north they may find petroleum. 

We must take, as I observe it, a more 
realistic view and see to it that American 
foreign policy shall move to protect our in- 
terest In these petroleum reserves outside our 
area, and to that we are giving a great deal of 
attention. I hope that within the next few 
weeks the Truman committee may be able 


to 


down in 


Arit~ 
AAd1LO 
to make an authoritative r t this 
petroleum situation which J : I ere 
instructed by the chairm v 
to investigate along wih veral ver thir 
that will be of real value in « 
policy on this score be l I i! 
country and our oil compan : 1 
Government but other count well 
all waiting and watching 
what we shal) do and by th 
may make in this report I think vw m 
measurably advance the cau of perma! t 
peace to which I think 0o1 I ! ll de- 
voted 
It is not going to be suffi nt to have th 
airways, which are the seat of mi! ry as wel 
as commercial power, or the m hant marine 
which backs up the Navy, or t petroleum 
reserves which are also essent I use 
without them no ship or tank « e can 
move; but it is also going to be « tial to 
have a world-wide system « de built on 
diplomatic and trade repré tation th 
shall extend around the world d it is that 
vision which I hope we can p nt in proper 
measure to the Members of t Congres s 
we conclude our studic a fer to our 
people and to the world some degree of 
assurance that America is goi be a func- 
tioning part of this whole j 
This does not mean that E 1 or the 
Russians will have to tak ts 


There is plenty of room fo 1 of us in th 





world; there is plenty of room for trade. The 
English will certainly 1 down to the 
position we saw our good friend 1 in India 
in any period that we can nplate, but 
it does mean that America will find scope fe 

the energy and the intelli i the or- 
ganizir renius which have made America in 
the last century the exam] i the envy 
of the world, and we go out not seeking to 
erect an empire, not to extend deology 
but seeking simply to share with ver coun- 
tries something of the achievements we have 
here. “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” 

That is the picture of the America that I 
see: Without quarreling with what England 
has done in the way she has extended her 
empire, without quarreling with the Soviet 
conceptions of how they may extend t 


views, the genius of America is to go forward 
with an example, freedom nterprise, that 


has accomplished so much in this past cen- 
tury 

Do we realize that the entir ir effort of 
today, the only prospect of « ICcces 
Atiaslike upon the productive capacity of 
America and particularly upon our petroleum 
industry which has been able to fi ish the 
vital essentials for our airplanes, for our ship 
for our tanks, and for all the functioning of 
modern war; that Russia, with more petro- 
leum than we, that Britain with more petro- 
leum than we, have been utterly unable to 
do that because they did not have the refi 
or the transportation capacity t the 
That is all a tribute to what private enter 
prise has done here in 
We may be proud and grateful that we were 
able » contribute in tl way, but we 1 t 
be concerned and cauti t} 
ides ahead, with the rea! tion that 
petroleum resources will not t at the pres- 
ent r over 15 to 20 years, that Sec 
retary Ickes said the other day, we could 
not possibly oil another war, we r tt n 
to take very serious thought and show t ir 


Congress, to our country, and particularly to 
the 10,000,000 boys who are mov 
the fighting fronts all around the world, that 
we have been conscious of the 
entrusted to our care. I think 


ne toward 


responsi b 


we do that 


job we shall acquire the richest compensation 
of living in the thought that we, like all 
these 10 generations that have preceded 
upon these shores since my old ancest 
landed there at Plymouth Rock, have made 
our little contribution to the build! t 
only of a better America but to the bulid: 


of a better world. {Applause.j 
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Aviation Problems and Possibilities 
EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 

Mr. RANDOLP* Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the banquet meeting 
of the National Aviation Trades Associa- 


REMARKS 


tion at St. Louis, Mo., on December 3, 
1943: 

Toastmaster Shaffer, ladies and gentlemen 
in the field of aviation, I feel that you have 


a heavy burden on your shoulde: Down in 
West Virginia one day a lanky mountaineer 
walked through a cemetery and looked at a 
tombstone. He was feeling good on that 
particular trip. I remember he had had a 
little sustenance under the belt—of the float- 
ing variety rather the solid type. He looked 


at the marker and read: 
“Here lies the body of Mary Ann Brown. 
When on earth she weighed four hundred 


pound 
Now she has gone to her sweet rest 
Safe from harm, on Abraham's breast 

My friend took some chalk and wrote be- 

neath— 
“It may be sweet for Mary Ann, 
But it’s a darn heavy load for Abraham.” 

But that is allin jest. You meet here to- 
night and there are heavy burdens, not only 
in the thinking processes of your minds indi- 
vidually and collectively, but there are bur- 
dens in reality which are upon the shou'ders 
of those who represent, as you do, a most 
important segment or segments in this great 
aviation industry. 

I have listened, as you have listened, to the 
thought-provoking and searching comments 
of the national commander of the American 
Legion. The latter part of his talk impressed 
me greatly as he spoke of these men who are 
returning from the fighting fronts. 

I should like to supplement something he 
said on that score by telling you that there 
are 2,000 tired and broken soldiers who are 
returning to civilian life each and every 
week of the year. 


Where they shall go, what 
we can do to contribute to their rebuilding 
is a problem not only for the administration 
at Washington, D. C., but for these men and 
women who, in community activities all over 
America, are thinking very definitely of dis- 
charging their solemn duty to the veterans of 
this global conflict in which we are engaged. 

This is not the first time I have spoken 
from exactly this spot. Several years ago 
in the heyday of democracy in this country, 
I came to St. Louis to speak at the Jefferson 
Day banquet. There are the ever-increasing 
ranks of those who fly, of those who live in 
the world in which airpower will win the ulti- 
mate victory over the ruthless and relentless 
and well-equipped foes that we fight on 
scores of fronts tonight. Those individuals 
will give rebirth to civil and commercial 
aviation when the final hour of victory has 
been won. 

Yes, the boastful, strutting Mussolini has 
been bombed into oblivion. The jaundiced 
Jap, taught to face defeat rather than run 
from the enemy, flees fog-bound Kiska before 
we understand he has departed. Tonight 
over the occupied countries of Europe, over 
the heart of Germany and the capital of 
nazi-ism itself, there continues to pour down 
on the madman and his satellites the power 
the air forces of America and the Allied 
Nations, 


Oa 


It is not especially of this phase of avia- 
tion that I speak tonight, but I think it is 
well for us to realize, those of us who have 
believed in this instrument, that it is the ma- 
jor factor in the winning of this war. Let's 
not be afraid to preach that doctrine. Those 
of you who have flown, those who are now 
flying, and those who will undertake it in 
the future, must continue to lay emphasis, 
a deserved emphesis, not only on the prose- 
cution of this war through power, but 
the planning and the keeping of the peace 
through the power of wings which will rise 
from Amerita and stretch over all the world. 

What happened when America became fully 
awakened to what it could do in the air? 
There are those in the high command who 
realize that they overcame certain obstac’es 
when Great Britain and America welded 
themselves together. Tonight we can realize 
that the Atlied Nations haven't given seventy- 
five hundred tons of bombs to Berlin; they 
have doubled the poundage In how long? 
In 11 days! Think of it. Eleven days! In 
these concentrated bombings the Allied air 
forces have given back to Berlin twice what 
Beriin gave London. Fifteen thousand tons 


air 
alr 


of ammunition, more than 20,000,000 
pounds, have been dropped from the skies 
over Berlin. That is not counting the other 


sectors on the fighting fronts. 

I think that is the reason two of our air 
forces boys wrote this verse, which I clipped 
from an evening newspaper. They were talk- 
about the round-the-clock bombing of 
enemy, and this is what they penned: 


“Herr Hitler said to Goebbels, 
Do you think it can be spite? 
The U.S. A. by day, 
And the R. A. F. by night!’ 


ing 


the 


“Herr Himmler said to Goering, 
‘Why don't your Luftwaffe fight 
The U.S. A. by day, 
And the R. A. F. by night?’ 


“Th 
That 


Churchill has us on the 
That Rocsevelt is a meany 
They paid us ten bombs to one, 

And gave us Mussolini!” 


run 


These pilots are serving gallantly in the 
Forces of the United States, bringing a 
speedier conciusion to this terrible catastro- 
phe and saving the lives of millions of men 
who are today in the unifcrms of the Allied 
Nations. They are carrying the actual fight 
to those dictators and regimes who would tear 
civilization apart, make of Christianity a 
mockery, and attempt to give a dictatorship 
to the world. 

But this evening we are thinking of an- 
other world, a world in which peace will pre- 
vail. Into that world you will fit this indus- 
try of domestic aviation, this private flying, 
this charter and commercial type of air serv- 
ice of the future. 

When I came from Chicago to St. Louis 
this evening, I traveled that dista in 1 
hour and 30 minutes. It took me one-half 
that time, or 45 minutes, to drive from your 
St. Louis Airport to the Jefferson Hotel. Iam 
not a carping critic. I threw out the chal- 
lenge, not alone to St. Louis but to you men 
and women who represent two or three hun- 
dred communities, that in your planning for 
aviation in the future bring airports closer 
to the heart of business, and make it rub 
elbows with those whose support you must 
have if you will build it not only for your- 
selves but for America. 

St. Louis has this airport. You plan an- 
other airport. But on the fringe of this great 
metropolis of the Middle West there should 
be other supplementary fields. In the to- 
morrows we'll have those airports as near 
the city as possible, but we shall also know 
that it is necessary to lay out high-speed 
express roads from the air facilities to the 
heart of the city. If you fail to do that in 
your planning, if you think you can set 


ca 
2leO 


your airport 15, 20, or 30 miles from the city, 
you will hold back the development of trans- 
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portation which is co vital to a continua; 
of the air-transport progress of America 

It won’t be possible for every commun 
to treat the problem in exactly the s 
manner. In Pittsburgh, as they build 
airport, they build a $2,000,000 highway 
When they laid out the future pattern, th 
realized that the two arteries of travel m) 
go together. Instead of taking 35 or 490 m 
utes to go from the Allegheny Airport to t} 
heart cf that industrial c they will h 
cut the time in haif. In other words. t} 
will be only 18 minutes of travel time } 
tween the airport and the heart of the s 
City. 

What are they doing in New York City, M 
Tichenor? 

I want to tell you that Frank Tichen 
made a campaign speech for me in 1942 
never knew about it until tonight. He n 
it down in the eastern part of West Vir- 
ginia. When I tell you that I just sque 
through by 259 votes, you wiil 
that it was the courage and the persu 
of this grand old man of aviation wh 
aided my reentrance into the Halis of ¢ 
gress. 

When LaGuardia Field was built in Ne 
York, the “Little Flower” cou'd come to Wa 
ington and say, “Look what has blosson 
here.” He may be short and rotund, but h 
thinking in terms of tomorrow. Why is 
doing it? Because he has been a fiyer him- 
self. He understands the importance of a 
tion and what it will do for the city 
plans, and plans correctly, for the futur 

That is why Idlewild Airport is being b 


te 
vy 


under 


now. Idlewild Airport is going ahead I 
ccst dwarfs the expenditure on LaGua: 
Airport. 


As they build this great air terminal th 
ere thinking also in terms of a shorter tra 
time between the airport and Times Squ 
Are they going to lick the problem? The 
are shortening the drive by at least 15 n 
utes. All over America large cities with 
populations and with funds now avail 
are thinking in terms of doing the job prcp- 
erly for the years ahead. 

I have said that I flew here. Chicag 
two schools of thought at this moment 
new airport construction. One believes t! 
the airport which is now located 45 minut 
by car from the Loop should be used in t 
future, but that the highway should be 
greatly improved between those two point 
There are others who believe that an air- 
port should literally be carved out of Lak: 
Michigan, and that the 10 minutes drivil 
time from such a landing field to the Loc; 
is the answer cf those who lock aheed. O 
course, it may be an excessive cost to bri 
that abcut, but what was done at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the shore of the wide wate: 
of the Potomac can and likely should te 
done at Chicago, because there as well as Ne 
York and St. Louis and all these other large 
cities must ultimately come to the realizatio: 
that airport facilities must be brought closes 
to the people whom we are to serve. 

That is enough about these big air termi- 
nals, these huge airports, because they 
just one factor in this “community aviat 
development,” which, by the way, was the 
subject C. R. Mooney plucked out of the hat 
forme. I'm not talking to it, but all arou 
it. 

We need to provide this type of airport f 
the commercial air lines of tomorrow. I p 
tribute to the far-visioned men who run t 
air-line industry, but I say to them that t 
great boom in aviation in America, wh 
this war is over, will not be so much in t 
increase of air-transport business as it will 
be in the great upsurge of private flying 

The time is ripe when you, who are the 
pulse beat of the great aviation industry o! 
America, remember to stop talking about fiy- 
ing merely on the street corner of your hom 
town. Talk about it in terms so that tl 
men on Capitol Hill and the White House in 










































































hear, not one voice crying 
but will be aroused 
ative spirit which should be a part 
planned program for American avia- 
t Where better could it be 
up than here in 1943 at this conven- 
¢N.A.T.A.in St. Louis? Do you have 
> to do it? Do you have the spirit 

u do, the job can and will be 


lerness they 


the future. 


Stanton, the Administrator of 


4. says that by 1950 we'll have, not 
iircraft which were used as of Pearl 
day, but we'll have 300,300 civilian 


which will be operated. Whether 
figures are correct, it matters not to- 
but it shows that leaders are thinking 

of a great expansion of private fiy- 
he readjustment period immediately 

e war. 
uld like to make a prophecy. Within 

after the war is completed we'll have 
00 men and women who will be flying 

in the United States. 

y are to do that, they must have now 
part of individuals 
ips like those who are represented 

ht, who are ready to move forward 
( tructively, and not attempt to cry down 

t but to give impetus to air 


1.0, 


I of that because we 
( ier in the Congress of 
he so-called Lea bill. 
that Congressman LEA 
He is from California. 
ng and distinguished record as 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
asn't preached aviation in Just 
he has preached it for 20 
has laid down some of the founda- 
nes which you gentlemen car- 


rmunities thre the 


shall shortly 
the United 

Don’t get 
not a 


He has 





iS 





e. He] 


years 


have 


ugh 


your cor 


I give a blast at Lea because his 
ens to be on a bill that you can’t 
ll its parts. Get together and 


clarifyi language amendments to 
ur Debate on the House floor will 
many matters. Changes can be 


noe 








i will be made. Let them know the 

men and women like yourselves 

eve that you have a job to do and 

it done in the right way. If you 

it, there will be some men in Wash- 

D. C., who will carry the fight for you, 

stand by you in the writing of leg- 

which will finally be enacted 

} e Civil Aeronautics Act was a 

f y and conflicting debate yn 

) recommit the bill to conrmit- 

roll call vote was 119 for and 214 

t You see that strong opposition, 

policy had to be set down for the 

( f ent ’ Thinking terms of that act, 

to come before th¢ me individuals 

the number voting against it would be 
The value has been proven 

year later came the Civilian Pilot 


stand 
indalv 


into 


and look 
who, more than 


here 


idual 


T ng Act I 
t f the 


el fostered the Initiation of tnat 

Z 1. You know I tring to Bob 

I Within h were those 

I that molded r this pilot- 

ogram, and were those 

Congress who fougl ously against 
tment of such } 





I shall be practical with you. I have men- 
tioned these acts of 1938 and 1939, and the 
act possibily of 1944, for one son. 
Let those who represent you in Washington 
know how you feel. I want to throw out 
his challenge. Get your own Member of 
Congress and take him into the air. Do you 
realize that of the 433 men and women in the 
House of Representatives, and the 96 in the 
Senate, even today when the whole world is 
attuned to air power and its importance, 
that only approximately 200 of that number 
have flown? You can't sell a person on an 
idea when he has never been introduced to 
it properly. 


re 


only 
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You know in your community the Mem- 
ber of Congress who represents yi 
It doesn’t matter whether he is 35, 45 
65. Remember that about 60 percent of 
in the Congress of the United States are 
than 50 years of age. Rememi 
grew into manhood at a time 
tion was in swaddling clothe 


they are advanced in years 





* that ¢t “Y 
eT lat tney 





get into the seat beside you in your little 
Piper Cub or Tailorcraft or Aer 
Ercoupe. If you can get them intn the skies, 


you will be able to talk to tl 


em an 
ms be cause 


i they will 





inders 


nd yo 


in ir probdie they h 
been introduced to this problem which 
yours, and which they want to correctly 


solve. If they won't listen to you, you can 
always drop them out 
In looking over the agenda of 


your meeting 
here, I realize that you are at this convention 
to do a job, to sit down and go through these 
problems and set a satisfactory conclusion 
containing the consensus of those present. I 
hope you are ready and willing to do just that. 

All over the country there are those pe 
who are talking about the great fut 
aviation. They have a right to talk about 
it because it will come to pass, but let’s break 
it down, let’s tear it apart and realistic 
as We go ahead with the job. 

Today we are spending each month $8,000,- 
000,000 on the production of war materials 
with which we fight our enemies. Think of 
it! Approximately $100,000,000,000 a year. 
We can't keep it up, of course. The timetab'e 
of victory may be wr but for discussion 
we might think in 


rsons 


ure ol 


be 


hg 





terms of Germany being 
defeated in the summer or fall of 1944, and 
Japan in the summer of 1945, we'll realize 
that the $8,000,000,.000 being spent each 
month will gradually taper off. There will 





come a rec 


of fightin 


nversion from the manufacture 








g materials to peacetime du ) 
Therefore, next year it is possible that will 
taper off to $5,000,000,000 a month, and ulti- 
mately, if this timetable operate s we trust 
it will, we will run only $3,500,000,000 a month 
in wartime expenditures 

When that day comes will we be ready 
understand the part aviation will play? W 
the aircraft factories on the west « and 
other sections ck their doors and shut 
down forever? No. e the 


They will balan 














heavy plane production with ligh 
duction. Men and women by 
of thousands have gon: ut the 
walks of life. Some of them will 
many of them will go back to peacetin 
sults 

Let's realize that this js coming. If we 
Wait until the hour is here, we'll never be 
prepared to meet it That is the reason I 
ask you tonight to think constructively in 
terms of reconverting a wartime America t« 
a pe etime world 

I said at the Oklahoma City meetin nd 
alert Wayne Parrish can ir me ou ‘ 
these billions of dollars of r contracts can- 
not be terminated overnight w 10ut bring- 
ing a tragic unemployment px m to this 

Not only } I 
ree of Ameri every whe! mus 
t this job must be done id 

Take the company with a $350,000 con- 

tract. It was held up, I am tcld, by the Gov- 


ernment, and he wasn’t paid for 8 months 
Why? Because there were items totaling 
$10,000 which were in dispute. Is that the 
way to treat a man who turns out the n 





terials with which we fight? No. It’s 
wrong. It will be stopped in the adminis- 
tration of our affairs if you will become one 
concerted voice in groups like this all over 
the country. This man, an aircraft parts 
manufacturer, will desire only what is cor- 
rect and right. 

One other thought. Let’s think soberly 
about the fact, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
planning and the developing of aviation in 
this country tomorrow is to be done not by 





novices. n by theorist not by little cli 
in Washington, D. C.; it is to be done by t e 
hundreds of thousands of hard-b y “~ 
men like yourselves who re e the problems 
which you hare had to fight through in your 
own little niche in Viat TY ame 
Cc se n t be applied t t t r picture 

We have in the N Capit r 
of those “Johnny come late cene 
of avi They come forv ' 
misplaced ideas on global atic . 
as the ss ng of | ylems in domes , 
tior Don't a w thet to give ry 

D n’t al we Ye ca ; 





courage to 


be junket 
Congress of the Unit 


d § ¢ 








cross-section of Ameri We make 1 
However, realize that Members are y 
elected representatives rhey stand before 
the ballot box and are judged. When they 
were elected they also had the sp ter f de- 
feat staring them in the face, because 
franchise you not only have the t 
elect them, but you also have the resp - 
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th is, f 1 Mc t W. Va ) 
Wi D. ¢ It ¥ or ry alr 
1 It was flying a plane he first in 
An i be fueled with line made 
from ¢ ] 

AS ¥ » the ¢ autor ve e of 
to won't ¢ rood to have 
the f ( the i tk finest 
pi or the eate ( e to mal viation 
f forwa f we do not re that the fuels 
of tl futul ri not cor alone from the 
petroleum }| f America 

An a by men who know tells us that, 
due to ou ving the world on our many 
i this war, in 15 years we may be on 
the bottom of the petroleum barrel of the 
United States unles vast new reserves are 


found Here in the Middle West there are 
agricultural products that could be used for 
the making of fuel oils and aviation gasoline 


In the Rocky Mountain region in the States 
of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah lie the great 
deposits of shale. Eighty-five percent is in 
that area. In America there is enough Coal 


S0 that we 


can produce not only for present 
uses but all the aviation gasoline and liquid 


fuels we need for the next 1,000 years 

From oil shale we can get 35 gallons of 
aviation gasoline per ton; from coal we can 
get as high as 130 gallons per ton. 


In this flying business you can appreciate 
the idea that America must not lay aside her 
wings 15 years from now for lack of fuel. You 
will be wanting to go forward then. Private 
business must be ready for the challenge that 
is going to come in slightly 
decade 

These different problems project themselves 
{nto our thinking. Be ready to embrace them 
and understand their importance. Give your 
ideas voice not individually but collectively, 
asN.A.T.A 

Commander Atherton told you about a chay 
from Guadalcanal, and because of that I can- 
not fail to tell you of a Washington, D. C., 
boy. He was a private 21 years of age. He 
sat to my left a few weeks ago. Had I desired 
to touch his right leg with my left, it would 
have been impossible because he had lost it 
in Pacific fighting for you and for me. His 
personal physical loss was lessened somewhat 


more than a 


by the philosophy of this American boy, who 
said, ‘Let's never allow war to cover mankind 
again.” 

What he said has been echoed by other 
American youth, including Joe Foss, that 
gangling 27-year-old farm boy from South 
Dakota, who said, in essence, “Let’s see that 


when this war is won we are never again put 


into war, because if we do, civilization will 
fall.” 

One hundred and three years ago Tennyson 
closed a prophetic poem with these words 
after he had given us a picture of the air- 
plane 100 years in advance of his time: 
“Till the war-drums throbbed no longer, 


and the battle flags were furled, 
In the Parliament man, the Federation 
of the World.” 
Oh, if wec 
of that man 
America and 


ol 


uld catch a little of the spirit 
as we think of our obligation to 
to the world in the years that 


are ju head. I believe we'll doit. I believe 
we'll do it because we want to do it, because 
w. must do it. May we have the spirit of 
the Wright brothers who just 40 years ago 
took a frail craft and literally tossed it into 
the sky, never thinking of it as a death- 


dealing device, but only as a means of giving 
rebirth to the peoples of the world 

As the plane wartime America writes 
not the twilight of the gods, but the twilight 
of madmen, let’s give to that plane the force 
of the future, a future in which this land of 
yours and mine can still remain the citadel 
of courage and Christianity, the fortress of 
freedom, the land of liberty—America, the 
Nation we love. 
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Liberalization of Service Pension Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


MES M. TUNNELL 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


HON. J 


OF 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
the Senator from Mississippi | Mr. BrLBo] 
with reference to House bill 2350, increas- 
ing the pensions of veterans of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
and the China Relief Expedition, and 
their dependents. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


I wish to make the following statement in 
support of H. R. 2350, a bill to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the China Relief Expedition, and 
their dependents. 

This bill, which I am sure the Senate will 
be happy to approve, was passed by the 
House of Representatives on December 15, 
1943, and was reported by the Committee on 
Pensions of the Senate, with amendment, on 
January 31, 1944. 

H. R. 2350 amends existing law and the 
purpose of it is to increase the rates of service 
pension payable to certain veterans and the 
widows of veterans of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and China Relief 
Expedition to correspond with the rates of 
pension payable to veterans and the widows 
of veterans of the Civil War. The bill also 
provides that the marriage limitation date be 
extended from September 1, 1922, to January 
1, 1938 
Section 1 of this bill would increase the 
of service pension payable to a veteran 
who has reached the age of 65 or one who is 
totally disabled from $60 to $75 per month. 
Existing law provides for the payment of $60 
to the veteran if he has reached 65 or, re- 
gardless of age, if he is totally disabled. The 
average age of thesp veterans is now 69 years. 
The increase provided in this bill will corre- 
spond with the service pension of $75 per 
month which was granted to Civil War veter- 
ans regardless of age by the act of June 9Q, 
1930. Under present law, both Civil War and 
Spanish-American War veterans now receive 
$100 per month if their physical condition is 
such as to require the aid and attendance of 
another person. 

Section 2 of H. R. 2350 would fix the mar- 
riage date for widows of deceased veterans of 


rate 





the War with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 


ecti 


n, or the China Relief Expedition at any 

rr to January 1, 193 This would 
amend existing law (the act of May 1, 1926) 
which defines the marriage date as Septem- 





ber 1, 1922, and thus extend that date to Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. Under the provision of this 
bill the new marriage date of January l, 
1938, 40 years after the beginning of the 


Spanish-American War will more closely cor- 
respond to the Civil War widows’ delimiting 
date which is June 27, 1905, 44 years after 
the beginning of the Civil War and 40 years 
after the end of that war. 

Section 3 of H. R. 2350 would increase the 
monthly pension payable to widows and for- 
mer widows to $40 at the age of 65 and would 
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provide a pension of $50 per 1 a 
widow or ilorm wid ’ ho We V 
the veteran during the period of his ss 


Under existing law the widows and 
widows of such veterans receive a service 
sion of $30 per month regardless of | 
Civil War widows receive a service pens 
$30 per month which is increased to $4 
the age of 70 and the widow or former wi 
who was the wife of the veteran during } 
Civil War services receives $50 per month 
Section 4 of the proposed bill, which i 
amendment added by your committee, w 
ba. the payment of pension or increase 
pension to the widow who deserted 


i 


veteran. This provision would require con- 
tiiuous cohabitation from the date of mar 
riage to the date of death of the veter 


except where there was a separation wh 
was due to the misconduct of or procured by 
th> veteran withcut the fault of the wid 
This requirement would be similar to exist- 
ing law applicable to widows of vetera 
th Civil War, Indian War, and World W 
but pensions granted prior to the enactment 
of this act would not be discontinued 

The estimated cost for the first year 
furnished by the Veterans’ Administrat 


and appearing in the House report, is 
follows: 
Sec. 1. $75 per month for age 65 
or total disability affecting 
8 BR ee $15, 286 
Sec. 2. Marriage date change to 
Jan. 1, 1938, affecting 4,000 
widows ($1,642,000). If 44 ap- 
DEF TS GIES FOR. ccecnacnsace 821 
Sec. 3. $40 monthly rate for 
widows age 65; $50 monthly 
rate for widows if married to 
veteran during war, affecting 
42,000 widows_.....- aii liaas 8, 242. ( 
Total estimated cost for 
Se 24, 349, ( 


I strongly urge passage of H. R. 2350 with- 
out delay. As has been previously stated 
the purpose of the bill is to amend existing 
law and increase the rates of service pension 
payable to certain veterans and the wid 
of veterans of the War with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the China Relief Ex- 
pedition to correspond with the rates of 
pension payable to veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War. It is true that 
the period elapsing between the ending 
the Civil War and the date such benefits we 
granted to Civil War veterans and their wi 
ows is greater than the period which h 
elapsed since the War with Spain, the Ph 
ippine Insurrection, or China Relief Expedi- 
tion. However, your committee feels that t! 
present high cost of living justifies extendi: 
the benefits provided for in this bill in 
vance of the time such benefits were grant 
to the Civil War group. 

In my opinion, the passage of H. R. 23: 
would be a simple act of justice toward t 
group of our veterans and their wid 
These are veterans who gloriously served be- 
neath Old Glory, who fought our Natio 
battles and defended our cause on for 
soil. And when they won the victory of 1898 
the United States of America emerged u! 
challenged as a great world power. 

Today, when the people of the Unite 
States are engaged in a great global war a 
our sons are fighting on the far-flung battle- 
fields of the world, is it not fitting and pI 
that we stop and remember those men w! 
fought for this Nation in the years gone b| 
The least we can do is to see that these me! 
who are now advanced in years, are ade- 
quately cared for. Let us do what we can 
for these veterans and for the widows of those 
who have passed to the Great Beyond. It 
was for us and for this Nation that these 
gallant men so proudly served and foug! 
The years have not dimmed our memoric 
we shall not forget. 










































Will We Keep the Faith? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 
HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


lay. February 15 (legislative day of 





























Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have print in 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
i “Will We Keep the Faith,” de- 
i by former Governor Alf M. Lan- 
( of Kansas, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
} lary 11, 1944. 
here being no objection, the address 
«as ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
LlOWS. 
ve not come to Tennessee to speak of 
dices of yesteryear. I am not speak- 
as a Republican, of course not as 
Democrat, but as an American citizen 
to American citizens. I am fully 
tl I speak in the State which 
ven three of its greatest sons to our 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
Johnson. In JOHN JENNINGS and 
B. Reece she has two National Repre- 
ves who never knew a political philoso- 
ept fighting for their country, for its 
ment; always for its best interests. 
are two great, absorbing thoughts 
in the minds of every American: A 
victorious ending of the war, llowed 
and prosperity 
1e flames of the World War reflect a red 
the avens, life at home goes on as 
can nong other civilian activities, 
nue Iding election That is or 
ld be To vote—to choose our civil- 
that is one of the real objectives 
we are fighting. All of us are dedi- 
the principle that free government of 
y t endul 
( like, the m gs of liberty are 
v i} the < less activities of us 
As s are turned and harvests 
y chimneys smoke, wheels turn, 
embly lines move, we hear the t - 
democracy in action. To abandon an 
even in war is unthinkable. 
elections are the symbol of a free gov- 
ment; of a free people. It is a precious 
the heritage for which we fight So, 
e our heroic armed men prevail against 
foe on the far-flung battle fronts of the 
rid, those of us here at home must and 
ll carry on the ur ing fight f liberty 
i freedom and everything that goes 
their and our concept of 
Y y. 
As patriots. then, we meet tonight. Not as 
narrow partisans, but in a larger sense as 





e these demand a 
t ha nds polit i 
The trivial must not be 
her should 
us dear 
ed Only 
ission can insur 
! ital efficiency} 
Many vital and complex issues will be de- 
( i at the next election. In the main, 
y all can be summed up in one: Will our 
ntry continue to move toward the 
al socialistic state which is the objective 
the New Dealers or will we Keep the faith, 
» faith of our fathers, the faith of our sons 
id daughters who fight the war? That, 
fellow Americans, is the larger issue ol the 
coming campaign and election. 

The President suggested the nec- 
deral control of man- 








lla- 














recently 





ef of absolute F 
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power. If means the same sort of con- | Those are the 
trol of manpower which he has given labor, | ering issue « l 
little business, and the farmers, I am against | And, if the « 
it. The New Dealers « penly adv te that | get the job d i 
“the greater the mortality is among the little | then s i k 
fellows, the better it will be They believe their cou y i 
what they term the inefficient producer h publicans « 
no place in the planned economy of mass | Ww v es 
production managed by € t 4 rian trend of € 5 the 
state which they hope to make of frex a, in Italy d ( 
America our fathers fashioned for wu In those cx 
Authoritarianism stalks our land today like powe! ider one gu 
a grim, grisly ghost which seemir can! du gained < 
be laid It has sl uded itself in hal- carefu nak C 
lowed robes of the honored Democrat s “ divide i 
It has covered its deceitful face with , t l 
mask of a forthright and sincere party wl 1 I 1944 wW mt 
never, by word of platform, su ibed to tl p! v he F 
Stealthy assassination of the American sys- I of Americar 
tem of f enterprise re irac.ess Of party tft 
From it inc ) n, the Democ Part believe and alwa s 
has stood for Stat rights—for rights re- I ire the « 
served to the people. The New Dealers— and unc tanding 


those sham Democrats—have been gradually nat l ( 





taking rights away from ie ¢ mon ma \ has car c 

and from the States the ma c v 
As their tremendous power in Washington just lay the v 
comes greater, the power and rights and in |} Nazi ¢ 





the individual become lesser 






























are fast becoming an “owned” people. A: the me brutality : 
the New Dealers openly put it in their dis- Naz That's correct 
cussion, “The little fellow has no place in a is playing with th 
planned economy And what else is the and ‘ Furthe 
New Deal except a “planned econom whe 1 hav 4 
matter how bad that planni: may b r ‘ be rus te 
Today, disguised in the robes of democracy ur? t er ex 
there are 57 different varieties of political tion of 1 cal 
medicine men who have done their best to centl : ol We 
turn true Democrats into “Sham-o-crats.” m al 
The palace guard's strategy is first to hide wa breeds more m 
their ultimate intentions from the Ame: n \ 
people and, second, to unde ine the D - of a é 
cratic Part‘ In Nebrs consin l 
Minnes Mr. Roosevelt worked With in- J c he } 
dependent groups instead of the regular then make if you for 
party < nizations As a! uit, ie is I instead it him 
Democratic Party worthy of the name in the W.P.A he 
those States In Illinois, he “worked” witl I al 
the Kelly machine which, of course, did 1 he relief 
want a rong Democratic Party down State his me Let 
In New Jersey, the life-term cand et e- ful } l 
velt worked with the Boss Hague, who did us I l hat ! 
not want a strong Democratic P in tl of <« er 1 is W 
State which might challenge his Jersey Cit of indispe bi 
machine. Then there w the nf u t >t f 
purge attempt in 1938 When the purge i 
failed, the only way out for the New Dealers who i k all é 
was to destroy the Democrat Party—keep- ’ t é 
ing only a shell e behind ¥ I D ( 
carry out their masquerade And that €Xx- ré atic - y 
actly what they h > done in m of tl é 
Northern and Western State: v r 
Because of all this, the | t ! re and 1 king 
patriotic c 3 « I 
two choices in this election Either I 
against his real convicti 1en he I 
1 sham Democr: e the ( I W 
the strange anom of s ig his own party ( i f 
dLl nt ‘ t 
) r 
tl c st I t 
simply not the phil hy of the R i I ! 
Party. Neither is it t pl sO} of I 
real Democratic Party. Lt 
The philosophy of the Republican Party ! i It is } 
opposed to the concentration of politi creasing number! 
power just as it is oppcsed to the concentra- n t turn tl! 
tion of economic power political party of t 
In that latt connect n, let me that keep A ¢ f 
I realize the importance to you of remedying daughter 
the unjust freight rates which d ! Y f m 
aga t the South just the same v¥ name N D 
is discriminated ag t the fj eaucr 
But, important as the tior velop ef 





difference will it make what freig ! 

to be, if all of us are to be regimented into a name i 

1ational socialistic state? ringmast 
We must settle that issue first. Either by | Mind you, that 

defeating Candidate Roosevelt for renomina- | I wit! 

tion or by electing a Republican President fe 

in his stead, € 
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arbitra and arrogant mishandling of a 
bureaucracy. A bureaucracy that not only 
believes itself to be permanent, but also con- 
siders its judgments to be completely supe=- 


rior to those of men who have spent years 
learning the multitudinous details of their 
businesses and their livelihoods. Like the 
ancient laws of the Medes and Persians, the 
bureaucrats dicta, once delivered, cannot be 
changed. Cannot be changed, that is except 
by popular revolt. And here, in America, 
we must accomplish that revolt in the 
American way—in the voting booth. 

The claim of one man that one party has 
f monopoly on the slogan Win the War, is the 


cheapest and sleaziest kind of politics. 

The President’s attempt to substitute “Win 
he War” for the “New Deal,” as a campaign 
slogan, an insult to every member of our 


fighting forces. It is an insult to every man 


and woman who its sacrificing and working 
to win the war. We are not fighting this war 
as Democrats or Republicans, nor as New 
Dealers, but as Americans. 

But since the President started the dis- 
cussion and his spokesmen are continuing 


it, let’s look briefly at the record. 

We Republicans have gone so far in our 
cooperation as even to yield to the admin- 
istration’s desire to dodge a full military in- 
quiry into Pearl Harbor, the greatest na- 
tional defeat and disaster in our history. 

Here is the spectacle of an administration 
in power for 10 continuous years. It was 
sending belligerent notes to Japan. Yet so 
poorly coordinated was the Roosevelt admin- 
istration that we were surprised at Pearl 
Harbor and suffered a defeat unparalleled in 
our history. The effects of that terrible 
disaster reached far beyond the immediate 
loss there. 

Those effects have prolonged the war in 
every area at a fearful cost of blood and 
money. Prime Minister Churchill, address- 
ing the British Parliament, said in effect that 
the loss of Singapore and the Malay States 
had come about because Great Britain had 
relied upon the Pacific fleet of the United 
States to protect those vitally important 
bastions. But that shield had been thrown 
down and temporarily broken. The Roose- 
velt administration has plainly avoided an 
inquiry into the pitiful mismanagements 
that permitted the catastrophe at Pearl Har- 
bor. Why not go into it—since the Presi- 
dent has started the discussion? 

One of the great soldiers of our history has 
noted with some disapproval the amount of 
Presidential interference being evidenced. 
Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff in the 
First World War, said a few weeks ago that 
General Marshall has to take more military 
direction from Mr. Roosevelt than he, him- 
self, did from President Wilson. 

In addition to this well-founded suspicion 
that the national administration is interfer- 
ing with our military and naval experts, we 
are also conscious of the fact that fourth- 
term politics here at home has prolonged 
the war. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the President and even Harry Hopkins have 
held important conversations with foreign 
representatives if not actually making agree- 
ments without the knowledge of our Secre- 
tary State. When the State Department 
should be running the whole show the “Palace 
Guard” has repeatedly interfered with Cordell 
Hu!l's management 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there are entirely too many agencies study- 
ing problems, arguing abstract issues, bick- 
e:ing among themselves and interfering with 
the miracle of production by farmers, labor, 
and business 

The observant 


of 


citizen is well aware of 


Candidate Roosevelt's “slick” ways of dodg- 
ire 
tei 


rushing 


aside—all unpleasant and 
si problems which he figures will cost 


1 





him votes whichever way he goes—if he 
goes. So he passes the buck. 

The one unchangeable slogan to which Mr. 
Roosevelt has stuck through 12 years is: 
“Win the Votes.” Win them one way or win 
them another but always—win the votes. 

And now, Mr. Roosevelt announces he has 
quit the New Deal—that the country needs 
a change of doctors. Of course, he discov- 
ered that only after the returns began to 
come in from Kentucky and other States. 
It seems to me the voters beat him to it. 

But until he takes steps to clean out the 
fellow travelers that infest every Government 
department, he is in the position of the 
man who has buried the hatchet but left 
the handle sticking. out. 

But what are we going to do after Candi- 
date Roosevelt and his horde of carpetbag- 
ging bureaucrats are swept cut of office? 

To sum up the answer to that, let me say 
the Republican Party realizes there must be 
some controls, even after the war. But we 
intend to reduce those controls to a level 
of common sense and repeal as many of them 
can in line with the safety of our 
country. The New Deal “shamocracy” in- 


as we 
tends more control and bigger control and 
permanent control. We don’t. 

I believe the Republican administration 
must carefully maintain a delicate balance 
between the guaranties of individual freedom 
and the grant of governmental powers ade- 
quate to social well-being. 

The New Dealers won't agree with me in 
that. They believe that what they call social 
well-being makes it necessary for the two- 
party system to be liquidated and the indi- 
vidual to be regimented. The independent 
labor unions, the strong farm organizations, 
all business, and in short, our beloved na- 
tional traditions of the American way, must 
be dumped in the ash can. We Republicans 
don’t intend to let them get away with that. 
And we need every citizen’s help to stop 
them—regardless of his party. 

Labor is waking up to what is going on. 
It is beginning to realizc that regimentation 
will eliminate its independent bargaining 
power. We will see to it that labor’s inalien- 
able rights are protected—-just as the rights 
of every American and American group will be 
protected. And let’s remember that the words 
of the employer weigh a ton compared to the 
words of the unorganized employee. 

The New Dealers are also turning on the 
farmers. 

Let me read you a perfect example of the 
bare-faced and brazen attitude a spokesman 
for “Sham-o-crats” takes towards the man 
who tills the soil and reaps the harvest: 

“Tne farmer has arrozgated to himself all 
virtues and all knowledge. He has voted 
against progress, against civilization, against 
the city, against science, against art. He has 
made and unmade Presidents in the image of 
Main Street. He has exhausted our soil and 
he will exhaust our Treasury if given half a 
chance. He is the great obstacle to human 
progress, the great threat to political stability, 
Sooner or later, we shall discover, as England 
discovered, as Soviet Russia discovered, that 
the pagan, the landed proprietor, the Kulak, 
is simply so much mud on the path of prog- 
ress and must be swept aside if society is to 
advance. 

“The problem of farm relief will become not 
how shall we relieve the farmer, but who shall 
relieve us of the farmer.” 

In view of that ardent New Dealer’s words 
need anyone any longer doubt the bureau- 
crats’ desire to do away with the little man— 
the small producer? 

We must refashion an America where the 
little man has an opportunity. We have got 
to rearrange things so that our boys return- 
ing from the war will have a chance to im- 
prove their civilian lot. Sure, we must have 
laws governing banks and credit, but we 
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must somehow back to the day whe 
character was good for reasonable bank loa) 

When this war is over, our young men 
and women won't have security listed on 
the stock exchanges. But they'll have char- 
acter and determination to succeed—if 
give them a chance. 

Another prime measure which we m 
encourage is to get prompt price reducti 
whenever they can be made possible by tech- 
nological and organizational progress. Pros- 
perity as a result of that must be passed « 
promptly to the general public. The 
o-crats” have ignored that necessity 

Every wise statesman in every period of h 
tory has sought the widest possible distrit 
ton of the natonal income. The intelligent 
use of income, inheritance taxes, and pric: 
reductions to affect that distribution is 
the public interest. Call that “share 
wealth,” if you want to. But it is actual 
a wise and settled policy of good government 
We're for it 

Our present tax structure is a tremendou 
aggregation of patches. t’s got more 
patches than original cloth. In no se: 
does it represent a careful, thinking. ana 
of the problem and the development of 
logical integrated tax program. All taxati 
must be planned from the point of view of 
encouraging individual enterprise and activ- 
ity as well as sharing the wealth. Taxation is 
the most important single problem concern- 
ing us on the domestic front from a lk 
range point of view. 

It is sensible taxation that will make it pos- 
sible for us to get an acceleration of private 
investment private business, and consequent 
widespread employment following the war 

And right here and now let me point out 
that the Republican Party’s long record of 
liberal treatment of the Nation’s soldiers 
ond sailors means that we will repay as best 
America can their sacrifices in the Nation's 
behalf. We can never pay our debt to them 
That is impossible. Money, encouragement 
of opportunity in civilian life—neither 
compensate them for what they have been 
through. But we cen play fair with them 
And we will. We will have something bette: 
than a glorified W. P. A. waiting for then 
when they get back. 

The great difference between Republi 
and New Deal thinking is that we believe 
in restoring private jobs and small busines 
while the New Dealers think only in tern 
of public works. We'll have public work 
too—such as are necessary. But we don't in- 
tend to put the cart before the horse. We 
will do everything we can to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise and then close the employ- 
ment gap with public works. 


get 





Sh 


Let’s not forget the record. Let’s n 
forget that in his first 7 years Candidat 


Roosevelt was unable to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. He inherited a bad cnt 
But it grew worse under his administration 
At the end of the 7 years Roosevelt's unem- 
ployment reached its peak. Only the wa: 
and the draft temporarily solved it for hin 
Left to him and his “Sham-o-crats” it won't 
be solved after the war either 

How quickly we get into production afte 
the war depends on whether the problem: 
are properly tackled, such as the unifcrn 
and speedy conversion of war contracts, th¢ 


sound funding of our national debt and 
taxation. I believe the present tax struc- 
ture is a national menace, ann under it 


post-war conversion is difficult and a depres- 
sion eminent. I repeat again and again tl 
fully 25 percent of the expense of nonmili- 
tary activities can be saved by a frugal and 
efficient administration. But beyond thé 
I propose a compiete revision and simpl’fi 
tion of our archaic tax system from the bot- 
tom up so as to unshackle American busi- 
ness and enterprise for the all-important t 

of providing jobs for our returning soid 
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1A ham Lincoln's kind of k- 
more badiy than it was needed 
en the very bonds of national 
( to break asunder. We need 
d foresight like his, as we carry 
c tack of winning the war and 
d working out the reconstruction 
ecration which must follow 
We need Lincoln's kind of patience, his 
self-ce? his tolerance, his determination 
purpose For all of these must be 
1 in evidence in the White House 
» to persevere in this war and in the 
C 
won get Lincoln’s kind of 
lerance, high ideals, and under- 
of the common man from these 
Ne Deal carpetbaggers who had descended 
ly on the South but all the rest cf the 
N s well, telling us how to run our 
busir es, our farms, and our jobs 
h il, sincere, and true Democrat need 
hesitate to vote for Republican candidates in 
election. He need never fear the 
he has deserted his party. His 
part for only the present I hope—has been 
€ ved in a present-day Babylon by slave 


whose ways are not his, whose motives 


are repugnant to him, and whose mastery 
must be breken for the good of all. 
i true Democrat can save his party and 
h I by choosing the Republican over 
1m-o-crat.” I have no doubt of his 
ai ) 
Win the war? I'll say we will win the war. 
We will v it in Europe. We will win it in 


South Pacific 
101 And 
€ ion is about. 


And we will win it at 


that’s what this coming 





Jewish Immigration Into Palestine—The 


British White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD, a very en- 
lightening editorial appearing in the New 
York Times, Saturday, February 12, 
which urges American intervention to ob- 
tain abrogation of the British white 
paper which limits the Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE PAPER 

According to the original provisions of the 

White paper issued by the British Govern- 


nent on May 17, 1939, Jewish immigration 
into Palestine was limited to 75,000 for a 5- 


year period and was due to be stopped com- 
xXC—App.——46 
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ny place of refuge, instead of being cl 

o a crack, should have been opened wide: 
Qn the future p litical status of Palestin« 
there is room for wide and deep divergences of 
view. This question remains, and promises 
to remain for a long time to come, one of the 
most complex and highly charged problems 
for post-war statesmanship. But it is signifi- 
cant that Jews and non-Jews, no matter how 
much they differ on this point, stand solidly 
in support of that part of the current Con- 
gressional resolution that advocates ricar 





initiativ King to obtain ther 
of immigration The hearings before ie 
House Foreign Affairs Committee reveal gen- 
eral agreement on the justice and necessity 
of removing the white paper ban. Thi 

fair reflection of public opinio1 
try. The final s¢ nt of the 
problem fits into the framework of the gen- 
eral peace. It depends on the code of justice 
and security the victors are able to es 
Me: there can be no 
humanity and a sense of reality 
the arbitrary ban should be lifted and im- 
migration should be permitted on the n 
generous terms possible. 
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1 in this coun- 


ttleme 


.ntime, question tl 


demand that 








Polish Government in London 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an article from the 
Washington Star based on a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the former Ambassa- 
dor to Russia and France, the Honorable 
William C. Bullitt, who relates that the 


IN 


Polish Government in London is the 
voice of the people: 
BULLITT SAYS POLISH GOVERN T IN LONDON 





IS VOICE OF PEOPLE 


William C. Bullitt, former Ambassador t 
Ftussia and France, declared last night that 
if there is to be peace after this 
case of Poland must be decided not on the 
basis of force but on the basis of Justice and 
fair play.” 
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Governor Bricker’s Position 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
TORN Pur IIRC 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
2 day, February 15 (legislative day of 


Monday, Fe 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an editorial en- 


bruary 7 


titled “Bricker Gives Fair Warning,” pub- 
lished in last Saturday’s Chicago Sun. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


wa 


; ordered to be 
as follows: 
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ted in the Recorp, 
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I n of f em} nent is unflinching 
f hy f tl nT ( work who 
\ > WwW Do th wal t tandpat, 
back-to-normalcy, fuli-dinner-} man, an 
honest Harding, a p ed McKinle a 
transmogrified Coolidge? Do they want a 
nominee who meets the issues of 1944 with 
the ringing challenges of 1896, and swims in 
the sea of foreign policy clutching the drift- 
wood of the Mackin n? 

If so, Governor ir man. No 
doubt remains that the ideal leader of a 
horse-and-buggy Republican Party is Honest 
John 





Lincoln Day Address of Gov. John W. 
Bricker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Februarv 15, 194 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
speech by Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
et the annual Lincoln Day dinner of the 
Republican Members of Congress: 








We meet tonight in memory of the im- 
mortal Lincoln, founder of the Republican 
Party. He personified the great common 
mal He glorified American opportunity. 
Hi pirit still lives and we take inspiration 
from and service. He had a deep and 
abiding faith in his fellowman. He believed 
that our con utional principles were ade- 
q e in times of great crisis. He proved that 

resentative government could wage war 
and emerge free. Lincoln defined the func- 
t of government in these terms: “To lift 
artificial weights from all shoulders; to clear 
t paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the face of life 

CLEAVAGE EXISTS 


Today, a cleavage exists in our country 
which is fraught with more serious conse- 
quences to our national future than at any 
time since Lincoln’s day. The cleavage cuts 


across our political, economic, and social life. 
confronting every citizen and 
ry legislative leader may be simply stated 
all government direct the lives of our 
eople, or shall it create conditions which will 

ble them, individually and hopefully, to 
d their own way? Shall we continue our 
1arch toward absolutism, or shall we pre- 
rve the free atmosphere which our people 
have breathed since our country was founded? 

In Lincoln's day the question was, Shall 
America remain a nation. In our day the 
on is, Shall the Nation remain Ameri- 


The question 


quest 
c 

From the days of the ill-starred N. R. A., our 
people have been bewildered and oppressed 
by the edicts and decrees of a power-seeking 
government, determined to become their mas- 
ter Republican Party in the coming 
campaign will take its stand on a platform, 
“To afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life.” 

The Republican Party is the liberal party 
in America. The New Deal is reactionary. 
It reaches back for centuries to Old World 
devices for extending its power and depriving 
people of their rights. The New Deal is the 
American counterpart of the sweep of abso- 
lutism which has destroyed so much liberty 
around the world. It lacks faith in our peo- 
pi It assumes that people cannot take care 


he 








of themselves, but must be taken care of by 
a paternalistic government. So it has built 
up a dominating bureaucracy, and used it for 


selfish political purposes. Bureaucracies be- 
gin in benevolence and end in despotism. 
SERVILE MAJORITY 

New Deal philosophy extended 
branch of government. It as- 
sumed in the very beginning that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is para- 
mount The Congress was relegated to an 
inferior position. Legislation was drafted by 
representatives of the Executive. A Congress 
dominated” by a servile New Deal majority 
submitted. Often the power of patronage 
was used. Every conceivable political device 
was employed to build the power of the 
Executive. 

Congress surrendered the purse strings to 
the Executive through lump-sum appropria- 
As a result Congressmen were placed 
at the mercy of the Executive. Then came 
the attack upon the Supreme Court. An 
attempt was made to relegate it to a posi- 
tion of subservience to the Executive. The 
program included an unceasing suppression 
of State and local governments. You will 
recall that in the early days of the New Deal 
lIcgislation was sent to the governors of our 
State with a “must” attached to it. It came 
directly from the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

I live with the people who feei the impact 
of this expanding system of government in 
their daily lives, and I know their reactions 
to it. I believe that the safest program for 
our country lies not in fitful movements of 
reform and reaction but to steady progress 
through adherence to our representative sys- 
tem of government 

The time has now come to take the policy- 
making power of government out of the hands 
of the arrogant bureaucrats and return it to 
the hands of the elected representatives of 
the people. 

The material accomplishments of our peo- 
ple under self-government are unmatched. 
With only one-sixteenth of the world’s popu- 
lation, we have produced more automobiles 
than all the rest of the world, one-third of 
the radio sets, one-half the telephones 
and one-third of the railroad mileage of the 
world. This was not due to our great natural 
resources alone, because other countries have 


The 


into every 


1as 





tions 


7 
all 


had them. In our free political atmosphere 
we have made better use of our resources and 
more people have enjoyed a higher standard 


of livi 


world. 


ng than in any other country of the 


STRIKE MENACE 


Our war accomplishments prove the sound- 
ness of our traditional system. In spite of the 
manifold discouragements of our industry at 
the hands of the New Deal during pre-war 
years, it magnificently has met the challenge 
of war. This achievement of management 
and workers constitutes one of the brightest 
pages of our history. 

This has been accomplished in spite of the 
weakness of the New Deal in handling labor 
relations. It could never have been accom- 
plished except for the loyal support of labor 
in this country. But I want to say to you as 
members of my party in Congress that, in 
time of war when men and women are dying 
to preserve free government, including the 
right of labor itself to organize, no group or 
no union should be permitted to strike. I 


do not care whether that strike is against 
management or government, the conse- 


quences are the same. 
gered by every idle hour. 
victory. 

But this is not all. Labor is irreparably 
injured in the eyes of the public and these 
strikes will cause our soldiers to return from 
the battle fronts with a distorted opinion of 
the loyalty of labor in this country. I do not 
care whether the strike is induced by selfish 
labor leaders or unthinking members of the 


Some life is endan- 
Every strike delays 
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union, the result is the same. This i 
lem of Government. If we can w 


on every battle front of the world, we 


certainly keep the wheels of industry 
A law should be enacted by this ¢ 


ing. 
gress laying down fundamental princip 
the administration and adjudication 
disputes and the prohibition of strikes 
the time of war. The recently suggested Na. 
tional Service Act is no answer to th 

lem at this late date. The strike p 
can be solved by fair legislation and by 
enforcement of the law. 

The boys at the battle front are den 
such action The fathers and mothe 
those boys are demanding it, and th 
mand wiil be expressed in the ele 
year. Such action, instead of destroy 
rights of labor, will preserve them. The ti 
has come to support the millions of work 
who want to work and to quit coddling s¢ 
labor leaders for the sake of the votes 
they say they can deliver in an el 
If politics and votes had been forg« 
this administration, we never would h 
the distressing confusion which 
fronted us in this field. 





MOVE RESENTED 


The genius of our Government 
faith in the worth of the individual « 
and respect for the dignity of the human - 
sonality. Upon this faith we shall st 
wage the campaign ahead. 

I am proud to be a member of the Repub- 
lican Party. I deem it a high privilege - 
dress my fellow Republicans in Co 
You have revitalized the Congress 
valiant aid to the war program. 

Winning the war is not a partisan 
tunity. It is an American responsibilit 
of us resent the effort of any politica! 
to make “win the war” a poiitical s! 
That became the watchword of every 1 
otic American on December 7, 1941, and 
remain so until the day of victory. 

It is a matter of deep satisfaction t 
us that the people of this Nation sa 
reward our party in recent congres 
tions for its demonstrated alertne 
sense of responsibility. The I 
Party has never been willing, when « 
with power, to sell the day in order 
the hour. In serving one generat 
also given thought to coming ge1 
Our party is justiy proud of its pas 
exceedingly sure of its future bec 
consistent purpose. 

I come to you tonight confident 
for the Republican Party and say to you 
the deepest of sincerity that I am mo! 

sted in winning the coming el 
the Republican Party and in defeati 
New Deal philosophy of government t! 
am in being President of the United St 

One of the many striking differe: 
tween the Republican Party and the ? 
Deal is in leadership. There are many lead- 
ers in our party who would make ex« 
candidates for the Presidency and wi I 
would be proud to support and who, if « 
ed, would do the job that must be do 
Save the priceless heritage of this Re} 

The New Deal has only one candidate 
DUTY OF PARTY 


It is the duty of the Republican Part 
present to the American people the 
which endanger their traditional freed 
There is danger in the size and in the } 
of the Federal establishment it 
3,500,000 civilian employees. In Ohio al 
there are 5 Federal employees for e' 
State employee. There is danger 
reaucratic restrictions so arbitrary, - 
cate, and difficult as to smother the 5 
of initiative and enterprise of our citize! 
There is danger in the ruthless and reckles 
aim to destroy our system of checks a) 
balances. There is danger in the heedl 
grasp for power that led to the depart 
from the salutary limitation by traditi 
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Hitler, Himmler, and Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
@ne thing that is not rationed or cen- 
sored in Germany today and that is hate. 
This fact is emphasized in an editorial 
published in the Chicago Times, on Sun- 
@ay, February 13, which follows: 

INTOLERANCE 

Is there a remedy for the social disease of 
intolerance? Can scapegoating of minority 
groups, which is synonymous with intoler- 
ance, be cured? 

Cynics will say no. To them hatred, envy, 
and greed are uncontrollable drives in human 
beings. 

THE NAZIS DENY BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

Some cynics, like Hitler, go further. They 


say that hatred, envy, and greed ought not 
be controlled. They say it is unnatural to 
control these traits. They argue for full ex- 
pression of them. From this view comes 
nazi-ism. Nazi-ism is the denial of human 


brotherhood. (Else what would happen to 
the “master race” theory?) Nazi-ism is op- 


positeness to the doctrine of love thy neigh- 
bor. (It preaches hate, hate, hate.) Ob- 
viously nazi-ism is an inexorable enemy of 
democracy. (It advocates inferiority and su- 
periority among men and subservience to a 
leader.) 

People with faith in mankind feel that 


curing intolerance is possible. 

One cure for intolerance is the practice of 
Christianity. As if composed to reform mod- 
ern scapegoaters—those who blame and hate 
minority groups for their own troubles and 


shortcomings—the Sermon on the Mount 
eays: 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 


judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy broth- 
er’s eye, but considerest not the beam that 
fs in thine own eye?” 

As if in warning against modern demagogs, 
the cunning men who capitalize for their own 
power the human instinct for scapegoating, 
the Sermon on the Mount also says: 

“Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their 


fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
fics of thistles? Even so every good tree 


bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.” 

Intolerance is a corrupt tree. Its fruits are 
disunity, hate, heartbreak, and violence—all 
“grapes of thorns” or “figs of thistles.” 

Another cure for intolerance is education. 
However it is the kind of education, rather 
than the amount that counts, as is pointed 
out in the pamphlet A B C's of Scapegoating, 
obtainable from Central Y. M. C. A. of Chi- 
cago. On education for tolerance, this 
pamphlet, prepared by a group of Harvard 
psychologists, gives first place to education 
for insight. 

WHY SCAPEGOATS GET THE BLAME 


Insight means self-knowledge—the seeing 
into one’s own self, even into one’s uncon- 
scious—the seeing of why each of us tends to 
pick on scapegoats—the seeing of why we 
find it perversely satisfying to blame scape- 
goats for conditions we do not like, although 
the scapegoat has nothing to do with creat- 
ing such conditions. Education for insight, 


say the Harvard psychologists, would explain 
why people avoid recognizing their own 
faults. It would emphasize how intolerant 
thinking gives help and encouragement to 
our enemies, the Nazis and the Japs, who 
want to see Americans divided along racial 
and religious lines. 

It would be of help if our public schools 
emphasized such education, and in the very 
low grades, too. The churches and parents 
ought to do likewise. 

A third cure for intolerance is economic 
security. People who feel secure in their 
jobs, in their homes, in their opportunity for 
decent lives, do not fall prey to false prophets 
who come to them in sheep’s clothing, no 
matter if they wear the politician’s smile or 
the clergyman’'s garb. In America, the dis- 
appearance, in prosperous times, of the Know 
Nothing movement, the A. P. A., and the Ku 
Klux Klan, is proof of a relation between 
intolerance and economics. So is the rise 
of nazi-ism in Germany. 

In A B C’s of Scapegoating, this program is 
presented: 

“A. Raising the standard of living of all, 
thus eliminating the need for competition 
among marginal groups. (For example, in 
Chicago, if Negroes were better housed and 
faced less discrimination in jobs, there would 
be less danger of racial tension.) 

“B. Establishment of social and educational 
security for the individual, thus enhancing 
his feelings of status, and lessening feelings 
of inferiority and apprehension. 

“C. Proper vocational adjustment to help 
prevent feelings of inadequacy and jealousy.” 

Abraham Lincoln, whose one hundred and 
thirty-fifth birthday was celebrated yester- 
day, summed up the cures for intolerance in 
phrases immortally identified with him: 
“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all” (Christianity). “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand” (insight). “Govern- 
ment, of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” (democracy and economic secu- 
rity). 

If America is to restrain the rising tide of 
intolerance that responsible leaders have de- 
tected lately, conferences, speeches, and edi- 
torials will not be enough. The principles of 
Christianity must be practiced 7 days a week. 
There must be an effective, long-term pro- 
gram of education for tolerance that reaches 
all Americans. Above all, there must be as- 
surance of economic security to the masses 
who, without economic security, tend to turn 
in distress to false prophets. 





Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked, I was stunned, to read the fol- 
lowing news item in the Washington 
Post of Monday, February 14, 1944. I 
never dreamed that such things could be 
possible. How can anyone be a party to 
encouraging white girls into the arms of 
Negro soldiers at a canteen dance while 
singing Let Me Call You Sweetheart? 

But let me quote the article from the 
Post: 


MRS. ROOSEVELT GUEST AS LABOR CANTEEN OPENS 
The Washington Labor Canteen, 1212 


Eighteenth Street NW., to be operated for all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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service men and women by the Washingtc 
C. I. O. Industrial Union Council, was for 
mally opened last night with the inform: 
appearance of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
The First Lady mingled among the 2 


QD 


< 


servicemen and hostesses and stood behind a 
refreshment bar passing out sandwiches 
She was introduced to the representatives 
various labor unions who attended and sh 

hands with all the servicemen present. Sh 
joined in group singing of “Dancing Around 
Hitler’s Grave,” “Waltzin’ Matilda,” and “Li 

Me Call You Sweetheart.” 

The Labor Canteen is the only service cen 
ter in Washington which invites both whit. 
and Negro servicemen and has both white 
and Negro hostesses. There was about an 
equal number of both at the opening |; 
night, and supervisors of the canteen said 
the plan was proving successful. 

The canteen will be open each Sunda 
night. Invitations for next Sunday ha 
been sent to Vice President WALLACE and S 
retary of the Interior Ickes. 

In a 2-minute talk in the recreation room 
Mrs. Roosevelt congratulated the un 
council on establishment of the canteen and 
said she hoped it would be one place wher 
Servicemen’s overseas service bars would be 
recognized. She said she was distressed by 
the general failure of the public to identi! 
service bars. 


y 


I wonder if such things as are quoted 
above are true. I wonder if the sponsors 
really believe in the commingling of t! 
races and the resulting evil of cohabita 
tion. Have these people no regard fo: 
the traditions of the South or the cultu 
of the white race? Do these people hon- 
estly believe that the white people of thi 
Nation have reached such a low point of 
moral and social decadence that they do 
not have pride in race or family and ars 
willing to accept all comers? Don’t thes 
people understand that such activities 
do not contribute anything to the uplift 
or culture of the Negro race but do tend 
to mongrelize the white race? Are thi 
things malicious or merely misgui 
benevolence? Whatever the motive, God 
knows such goings-on are destructiv: 
both the Negro and the white man and n 
good can come of it—not even political. 
So, why this dishonor to American \ 
manhood? 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore and condemn 
with all the intensity of my soul the prc 
motion of such activities. 


mr ‘ 


fi 





Oregon Dairymen’s Association Adopts 
Resolution on Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day in receipt of a telegram from Oscar 
Hagg, president of the Oregon Dairy- 
men’s Association, setting forth a copy of 
a resolution adopted by the association 
at its fiftieth annual session held on Feb- 
ruary 11, at Eugene, Oreg., bearing on 
price control of the dairy industry. Pur- 
suant to consent granted, I include a copy 
of this telegram and the resolution a5 4 


t of these remarks so that all persons 
id in the protection of this great 


try so essential to the successful 
ition of the war and the feeding 
e civilian population may read 


i 


The telegram follows: 





Eve February 11, 1944. 
HoMER 

Washington, D. C 
( n Dairymen’s Association in fiftieth 
£¢ at Eugene today approved 
e report of its commit on 

ry products constitute one of the vit 
‘his war. Dairy producers have con- 
carry on under handicaps largely 
e of full appreciation of those needs. 
vill continue as long as the relation- 
yetween income and expense makes pro- 
possible. They ask only for condi- 





hat meke it possible to do the job 
pite the playing with statistics by 
featuring maintenance 

ease of ccw members, the dairy indus- 
s losing ground in the face of incre: 


in control, 


sine 
ing 


eeds. People are fed by dairy produc- 
not by dairy cow members, and pro- 

C continues downward. 
This lack of adequate dairy prdéduction i 





( 
th by 


price returns which do n¢ 
ven direct production costs, and th 
that other war-needed farm products 
greater returns for land, equipment, and 


Dern 


No part the American public is more 


f 
Wa 
» the 


sensitive t dangers of inflation than are 
producers of dairy products. This associa- 
takes the posiition that the inflation 
ure today arises primarily from sharply 


of workers and from 
It believes the sub- 


eased net incomes 
wollen war profits. 


g of the focd costs of such many mil- 
s of pecple in the guise of payments to 
producers to be unsound, not in the public 


interest, and damaging to the war effort. 

Such subsidies add to the funds already seek- 

something to buy. Far better to assist 
-incom: families directly. 

“We two recommendations 

to control of dairy products prices: 

1. That one and only one governmental 

agency control. Joint responsibility gives 
control to the least or lesser informed 

“2. That dairy products prices be permitted 

to rise to such levels as will get the necessary 

duction, limited by ceilings, and coupled 

with floor prices.” 
Oscar Hacc, President 
Reedville, Oreg. 


yale relatin 
make relating 








Address of Hon. E. E. Patton, Mayor of 


Krexviile, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 11, Mr. Roy N. Lotspeich, 
publisher of the Knoxville Journal, and 
Mr. Guy L. Smith, editor, gave a lunch- 
eon to 200 prominent citizens of east 
Tennessee in honor of former Governor 
Alf M. Landon, who delivered the Lincoln 
Day address to an audience of more than 
seven hundred at the Lincoln Day ban- 
quet sponsored by the Knox County 
Young Club. Governor 


IN 


Republican 
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Landon and the guests at the luncheon | 
were welcomed to Knoxville by its dis- 
tinguished mayor, former State Senator 
E. E. Patton. This address is so good 
and contains so much Tennessee history 
with which the average reader is not fa- 
miliar I feel it should be inserted in the 
REeEcorp for the information of 

The address follows: 

Mr 


ail. 





Chairman, Governor Lanc distin- 
guished guests ng Repu f ea 
Tennessee, and tan is a 
rare privilege a high 
honor to welc Ten- 
nessee a distin nor f 
Kansas and a iblic 
Party for the 

Governor Landon, to us east T eans 
this is sacred ground, hallowed und, from a 
civic standpoint. Fifty feet to my right was 
erected the capitol of the first National Terri- 
tory to be carved into a State and admitted to 


the Union as such 

This capitol was 22 feet 
and was a s 
actually two stori 
met on the ground 
its sessions on 
only instance in the history of America where 
the “upper house” was the “lower house.” 

In January 1796 the Constitutional Con- 
vention held its sessions in the Capitol Build- 
ing and there formulated the constitution of 
Tennessee, pronounced by Thomas Jeffers 
the father of the Democratic Party 








as .the 


most democratic constitution in America 
You will recall that Jefferson said that if we 
had to be told from Washington what to plant 


and when to plant it, we 
{ Applause. | 

Just 
stands the home of 
Governor of a nat 
the President of 


would all go hungry. 


the str ay 
William Blount, the first 
Onal territory ap 
the United States 
President George Washington This 
first house built of sawed lumber west of 
Allegheny Mountains. One mile to the west 
of us stands the University of Tennessee 
first institution of higher learning in the 
world to admit women On an equality with 
men. 

In this county of Knox was b 
Farragut, America’s first Admiral 
the United States Navy at the 


ac eet fron 


the 


the 


rn David G 
He entercd 


¢ 


age Of nine, 


and this shows that the youngsters of this 
section are most precocious 

I hope your stay among us will be pleasant 
that you will carry away with you happy 
memories and tender recollections of our hos- 


pitality, that you will again soon come t¢ 
us, that if the wind gets too strong in Kan- 
sas, you will come and make your home here 
in this Republican section. Governor, if y 
will do that, you will live to be 150 years 

Again, I bid you a most he 
welcome to our city and section, 


and cordial 


arty 





How a Correspondent Was Converted Into 
a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


} OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


| Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
| ORD, Linclude an article from the Goldfish 
| Bowl, organ of the National Press Club, 
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which pays deserved tribute to our able 
colleague, Louis LupLow: 
The article is as folk 
Louis LupLow Dev: D STATESMAD - 
NIQUE AS HEAD OF PRESS (¢ 
(By H D 
In the brave new world of post r } - 
I y be that t é 
Ww é tted long il ivance as the « 
‘ per i ‘ 
i i! ne p 5 € 
iy < man hn € eque I é 
I lre chan ce 
I ems to tl t that the - 
1 col es ec f Le I 
( seeab 
€ is t y that I 1s Lup- 
I W l ave been dist - 
Q h ever entered the H f 
alr ed much ¢ ‘ 
But it mig er he i 
t career 
It fell out in th f Alf i Kirk- 
hofe d been electe president < he Na- 
tional Press Club i Lovis LupLow vice 
preside That w be e.the d of f 
estat hment s YX roy when 
e presidents ut 1 To 
be re there i Lovis 
LuI VW uld n I e bec elected pre - 
ent in g d time A On the other 
] 1 there is 1 e that he would 
SUCCEEDED KIRKHOFER 
Alfred Kirkhof bee n ffice nly 
me 3 months whe e was called to Buffalo 


to assume the cl r of managir editor f 








the Buffalo Ever News, the paper f 
which he had been correspondent here That 
was some 16 years a Louis LUDLOw, as vice 
president, succeeded A farewell dinner was 
tendered to Mr. Kirkhofer which, inevitably, 
tool something the nature of in- 
iguration for Lovts 
Mr. LupDLow, up to that time, had been 
on? of the most reticent and retiring indi- 
viduals who ever lived. It not certain but 
there is a reasonable doubt as to his ever 
since schools days, perhay having made a 
public address. On this occasion he drew 
from his pocket what appeared to be a le 
of wall paper and read an address which 
some hearers say lasted 4 hours In those 
days Mr. LupDLow’s addr es were per! 
mething like Edr i Burke's i 
read better than the inded 
N. P. C. POLITK 1ELPED 
A iny I e that pu ¢ dare y7aV € 
ppears e of | ( the Ind ccr- 
I yndent a tas f public life. Itv dur- 
ng h a i presiden that 
Cl Lindbergh came to Washin 
fiying to Paris and i Lot LuDLOW who 
mede the addre of I 
There may long ! bee urking tl 
back of Louis I ov d the f 
yr to Conere ! irface nak 
it wa ( C- 
or into the I ] ‘ 
publi fe that de - 
1oih care Cer. 
for the seat Demo- 
ered Rep it n ¢ . 
' ! d w f te ) 
ere He h bee i 
ntly mounting in 
ir 1 of 1 nd of } 
colleagues Today and for a consid 
time past, Lovis LupLow has been a } 
the House, the only man evs t di 
from the press galleries to the fi 
Ne said that his career already) i gained 
distinction It had Le 3 Lt Ov f 
Indianapolis from the farm at tl 
18 and got a job reporter on the Su He 
came to Washing l correspondent 
| 1901. He represented Indiana pape! f i 
| from 1913, the Colun is Di‘spate H 
the author of se‘ t not y From 


' 
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Cornfield to Press Gallery and Senator 
Solomon Spifiedink. The latter is a satire 
( political practices, which showed that, 
when he entered politics, it was not with 


blind faith but with peculiarly enlightened 
awareness 


NO ITEM TOO SMALI 


Now what seems of special interest con- 
cerning this notable career is this. Louis 
LupLOoOw was known to his newspaper col- 
leagues as one of the most indefatigable pur- 


suers of the item. His papers included small 
and large ones but no paper was too small, 
no query too trifling, no bit of happening too 
cbscure to escape this man whose ubiquitous- 
ness had long since passed into a proverb. 
He worked probably 14 hours a day 

This writer on a time was sitting in a dis- 
tinguished company composed chiefly of 
Members of Congress. The talk fell on 
Washngton correspondents and their relative 
merits 

Senator Joseph B. Foraker, of Ohio, one of 
the big men of the Senate in that period 
of big men, was heard to express the opinon 
that Lovis LupLow was far and away! the best 
correspondent in Washington. And that was 
in the days of Richard Oulihan and Gus 
Karger. It seems, that it needs not to say 
more. 





Regulation Over the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Judge Joe G. Montague, gen- 
eral attorney for the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, be- 
fore the Central Cooperative Association, 
at St. Paul, Minn., on February 8, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Thye, ladies, and 
gentlemen, the privilege accorded me in al- 
lowing me to speak to you tonight is one that 
I count as a distinct honor. All of my life 
has been spent in the range country of the 
Southwest and my activities have been largely 
identified with that type of agriculture— 
range growing of livestock. Only through the 
close association that developed during the 
past few years have we of the Southwest come 
to know and appreciate you people of the 
North and Northwest. During comparatively 
recent years the large movement of feeder 
catile from our area to your section of the 
ccuntry has brought about a widening ac- 
quaintanceship and a broadened viewpoint. 
Through this business association we have 
learned something about your problems and 
you have learned of ours. This has been 
beneficial to all of us and to the Nation as 
a whole, for each of us has, consciously or 
unconsciously, developed under the influence 
of the other. 

But it took the emergency growing out of 
this terrible war to really make us appreciate 
each other. We have had the same problems 
confronting us. We have been forced into 
many battles on the home front, in most of 
which I have had the doubtful honor of being 
an active belligerent, and in every one of 
those conflicts we have been encouraged in 





our efforts to do and have done the right 
thing by the self-evident fact that all of agri- 
culture, whether from the South or the North, 
the East or the West, the Southwest or the 
Northwest—regardless of sectional] lines or 
geographical location—has presented a solid | 


front and has been unswerving in its adher- 
ence to fundamental principles and in its 
universal willingness to make sacrifices for 
the good of our warring Nation. It has been 
my pleasure on numerous occasions to work 
side by side with your general manager, Mr. 
Norris Cairnes, and I give testimony that he 
has both great fighting qualities and high 
intelligence. He has been not only an ally 
but a leader, and I know he will continue to 
occupy that position. Your commissioner of 
agriculture, Mr. Trovatten, has also stood out 
prominently in the fight that has been forced 
on agriculture and he has, by logic and force- 
ful argument, so acquitted himself that his 
opponents are always wary of him. I count 
these associations with these gentlemen— 
your spokesmen—as memorable moments in 
my life 

There has been one malicious and wholly 
ungrounded attack made on agriculture, and 
I want, at the outset, to refute it with all 
the strength of my being. Agriculture has 
been accused of opposing, or at least not sup- 
porting, the war effort of this country. Some 
speakers, writers, and commentators, in- 
spired by influences that will not themselves 
bear the light of impartial investigation, 
heve accused agriculture of impeding the 
war effort and even of going on a sit-down 
strike just because agriculture has not ac- 
cepted the purposely confusing and evilly 
conceived domination and rule of people 
who not only know nothing about agricul- 
ture but whose only interest in the subject 
is to control the industry and all those en- 
gaged in it. We would have indeed been poor 
specimens of the genus American if we had 
failed to protest and oppose this sinister 
purpose and obvious intent of those who 
now attack us. Thank God that all agricul- 
ture, from all over the Nation, was large 
enough and unselfish enough to lay aside 
sectional thought an the particular inter- 
ests of segments of the industry and present 
a solid front in opposition to the assault 
made upon this industry and, more impor- 
tant still, upon the American system of gov- 
ernment under principles of democracy. 

Agriculture not only opposed all these at- 
tacks, and they have been many and deadly 
in their intensity, but, in spite of all these 
difficulties, our industry has responded to 
the national demands with unprecedented 
preduction in all branches of the industry. 
This record is all the more impressive when 
you realize that, on top of such obstacles as 
manpower shortage, transportation difficul- 
ties, equipment depletion, and actual short- 
age, we have had to work under an ever- 
increasing handicap of confusion and confus- 
ing regulations, decrees, directives, and gen- 
erally misdirected governmental control. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say to you that no 
agriculturist should, out of self-respect, al- 
low anyone to say or even intimate that the 
farmers and ranchmen of America have failed 
in the discharge of their duties as Americans. 
No industry has contributed mcre. This is 
literally true whether you speak of contri- 
bution of products or of that greatest of all 
contributions, fighting men. There never 
were and there never will be finer fighting 
men than your sons now winning glorious 
victories on every continent, on and under 
the surface of every ocean, and in the skies 
over the whole globe. Too many—far too 
many—farm and ranch homes are displaying 
that last tribute to a loved one who has paid 
the supreme sacrifice for us, the gold star. 
I say we have a right from every standpoint 
to resent the insults that have been handed 
us and to denounce the insulters. I feel this 
so strongly, Governor Thye, that I believe 
you could, with propriety, recommend to 
your legislature that they make the killing of 
an individual guilty of accusing agriculture 
of lack of patriotic sentiment an act justi- 
fiable, even commendable, under the law. 

It is a strange and an unhappy situation 
that warrants the expression of such senti- 
ments. As you have been told, I have the 
honor of being the representative of the cat- 
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tle industry in Texas and the Southwest. I 
that capacity it has been my duty to | 
ticipate in many of the episodes that 
called hearings before various government 
agencies and before committees of the C 
gress. This experience has been most en- 
lightening tome. At the outset I approached 
this work with the enthusiasm and fer 
of a neophyte and with reverence and resp 
for those who had authority to speak for my 
Government. I sincerely and truly wanted 
to help. I still do, but that reverence and 
respect which I formerly accorded the |} 
reaucrats has long since faded away and ha 
been replaced by fear and positive apprehen- 
sion. There was a time not so long ago wh 

I would accept any statement made by 
agency of the Government as gospel. | 
naively believed in the sanctity of the oat 
that must be taken by any Federal offi 


and the laws of the United States. I hav: 
learned to my sorrow that this sacred and 
to many people in high positions. This ; 
terrible statement to make, but it is w 
ranted by positive acts that are matte: 
record. 

To illustrate what I mean I cite you t 
circumstances surrounding the issuan: 
the directive of October 25, 1943, by Ju 
Fred Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. In making this statement I am but 
quoting from testimony given by four hich 
officials from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. There these officials, each of whom h 
sworn he would uphold and support the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, testi- 
fied that they knew they did not have au- 
thority under the law to issue this orde: 
through the Office of Price Administratio: 
They testified that they knew the law forbade 
any such order unless approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary as wel 
as the War Food Administrator had refused 
to approve this order. Yet they boastfully 
admitted that they had, by long and har 
persuasion, prevailed on the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization to issue that directive 
thus not only circumventing the express wil! 
of the Congress but actually violating 
And their only justification for this act was 
the fact that they knew that previous orders 
issued by them would be held void by the 
court. This is just one illustration to prove 
to you that our hired hands in Washineton, 
and that is all that these officials are, take 
very lightly their obligations under thei: 
oaths. The illustration might be multipli 
to a point of nausea. 

Psychologists tell us that physical sur- 
roundings have tremendous influences on ou 
mental reactions. If you will look at a map 
of the city of Washington you will be im- 
pressed with the similarity the confu 
plan of that city bears to a spider web. Per- 
haps residence in this spider-web Capital 
City may account for the acquisitive develop- 
ment of the Federal Government and t! 
insatiable appetite for power possessed by 
Federal officials. It may be that we citize: 
who are about to have the last remaining 
vestige of personal liberty snared in this 
central spider web should either break 
the web or change spiders. The entrancin 
invitation of the Washington spider to ste} 
into his parlor has been too often proved 
to be a lure into entangling meshes from 
which, once caught, escape is difficult. 

Most Americans are perfectly willing and 
ready to excuse a conscientious mistake. W 
realize that we all make some mistakes : 
hope that ours will be looked upon by ou 
fellow men with the charity we give to the 
other fellow. I sometimes think that this 


Cc 





nd 
tna 


good-natured attitude of the American pub- 
lic may be blamed for a lot of the confusion 
and chaos existing on our home front today. 
At least this complacency has been imposed 
on and, through it, advantage taken by those 
who are consciously and deliberately trying 











+o rthrow our American ideals and our 
1 of government. While we were peace- 
fully pursuing our respective occupations 





al werful group of un-American people be- 
ting themselves within our own Gov- 

this movement had 
of this war 
and absolute chaos 


ca 
nment. Undoubtedly, 
ted before beginning 
in the excitement 


tne 


developed when we were brought into 
iflict, many more of these people in- 


hemselves into strategic px ns and 


power and influence of those already 
snched was magnified. 

We have seen an absolute revolution in our 

rnment. It has been bloodless but 


theless real. Who would ever 
imes past, that the American 
y through their duly elected Con- 
Id have so freely handed out to any 
the power to write regulations that 
the full force and effect of laws—yea, 
ne instances supersede laws? Yet 
what we have done in literally hun- 

c finstances. Who would have believed 
e, the American people, born and bred 

tions of purest democracy, would have 

d a Government agency such power that 


have 








wr a regulation having the full force 
fect of a law, vitally affecting the very 


m of ourselves, and, at the same time, 
that same agency to act as the judge, 
and the jury in trying a citizen for 
ion of that regulation? Yet 
what we have done. Even 
v » than that, we have allowed of 
ureaus to write regulations that super- 
w, and, although under such regu- 
the citizen’s property may be taken 
m ind he may be imprisoned, yet he 
has no right of appeal to a duly constituted 
If this is democracy, then I do 
what democracy is 
ys been my belief that a dem 


. ecntor 





some 


cit court 


not know 


Ss 


las alwa C= 
I erated through three distinct divisions 
of vernment. The legislative department, 
chosen by the people, enacted the laws. The 


utive department enforced and adminis- 
red the law in the exact sense and spirit 
th which it was enacted. And the judicial 
department construed the law and passed 
upon such questions as were regularly sub- 
mitted to it affecting the meaning of the law 
ind the propriety of the method of adminis- 
tion. At least that is the type of govern- 
1ent that I have always believed our fore- 
up by the Constitution they 
dopted over 160 years ago. And in this belief 
I am justified by the rule of life and the 
precedents that we have inherited from our 
clear-thinking earlier Americans. And, 
equally important, under our conception of 


ithers set 


- oe ef a 





nocracy—under the American concept— 
individual citizen was sacred and re- 
cted. His liberty and his right to own 





property and call it his own was not only pro- 
tected, but it was guaranteed to him. The 
Nation was set up as a Union of Sovereign 
States, and within the States sovereignty was 
vested in the citizens. Such was the United 
originally established. In that 
believed, and this ideal I always 
1 and always will be ready to defend. 
do we have that kind of government 
and operating in and out of 
Washington today? Emphatically we do not. 
od he Federal Government has usurped 


- * 
f the rights and, in 


otates as 
country I 
havc 
But 


cel 





heer 


tralized 


~— 


( he reserved States’ 


nass thinking the individual has been for- 
tten, although it is still true that demcc- 


y must aiways rest its case upon and derive 
Strength from the individual and from 
cervice and protection that it gives to 
idividuals. 
Instead of } 
States we 1 
ment 


reaches 


~—e ero ey 


1aving a union of sovereign 
lave a centralized Federal Gcvern- 
that, like the octopus, constantly 
cut and absorbs more and more of 
the functions of the respective States. This 
is so true that today almost every act of 
. . nd 
and 


everyone's life is controlled more directly a 
more 





intimately by the Federal laws 
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are by State or ev 1 municiy govern- 
ments. And that is not the American con- 
cept; it is not the c titutional 
provided for by our ancestors 





founded this Republic 

Even worse than this, we daily 
momentarily innumers in 
this colossus of a Federal Governm 
ing new powers and control 
of this creature of ours 
citizen has bec 





see 





me so pa listic that the 
spirit of initiative has larg in 
this country At least it 1 
This Federal Government has moved int ur 


daily lives and assumed the right and the re- 
sponsibility of telling us how to li 

work and how todie. Your 

truth of this statement bet 
You have seen the Federal 


work, your crop plans, your planting, harvest- 








ing, and ma ting more distinctly and com- 
pletely than any other industry 

It matters but little to say that this influ- 
ence of the Federal Gover n 
developed by its desire t to 
the individual. Such ass t at 





an exhorbitant price if individual liberty and 
freedom of thought and action are the price 








Of course, those who view this situation 
fromr the bureaucratic angl those who 
would justify this revolution in ideals and in 





governmental functions—say that great good 
has developed from all of this. They point 
out the production records ] 
income to prove this statement 
fying the ns by the end k 
manner, Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo could 
point to roads, canals, pul 
power developments of vast ma 
complished during their era of d 


mea 








lic works, and 
nitude 


mination 


ac- 


but do you not know that the farmers, the 
yutchers, the bakers, and the candlestick 
makers of their countries now curse the day 


on which they surrendered personal liberty 
for temporary improvements and gains? We 
are in just such a position as were the peo- 
ples of these other countries 15 years 
Let us not be blinded by the gilded cover on 
the box of gifts this ever power-hungry and 
bureaucratic-ridden Federal Government of- 
fers us. We are the political children of our 
respective States; we are joined with the 
political children of the other States in a 
common effort, the result of which is the 
Federal Government. That institution is 
our creature. Let us not allow that creature 
of ours to assume paternalistic pre 
and powers 

I have spoken to you about the situation 
that exists within our Government bureaus 
wherein we have numerous instances of ad- 
ministrative agencies usurping the powers, 
rights, and pr both the legisla- 
tive and the judicial branches of the Govern- 


ago, 


rogatives 





“ogatives of 


ment. While these bureaus and the indi- 
viduals in them may be most blameworthy 
for their own acts so violative of 


American 





concepts, yet they have high precedent to 
cite as their justification. the risk of be- 
ing repetitious, allow me to again state our 
American fundamental concept of demroc- 





racy and the functions of government. Our 





laws are enacted by our leg tive depart- 
ment of government, the Congress These 
laws are administered by the 


executive 
branch just exactly as they are ena 1. The 
judicial branch functions as the 
of the law. These functions 

tives are separate and distinc 





branch has the right to encroach 
tivities of the othe! Now the 
dent and example to which ¢ 
may cite us as being the pattern 


following when they usurp the functions of 
the legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government is the conduct of the Presi 
of the United States in dealing h con- 
sumer roll-backs and subsidies 

It is not my purpose to discuss the sub- 
Sidy question tonight, though, in passing, I 
may say that a Federal subsidy is, in my 
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Liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELECATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter: 

NATIONAL Hovustnc AGENCY, 
FeperaL Home LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washtngton, D.C 

Dear Mr. Farrtncton: We believe you will 
be interested in having some current facts 
concerning the progress in liquidation of the 


Hon 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu- 
larly the record of its accomplishment in 
Hawaii 


Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which time 
the Corporation's lending activities ceased, 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a dollar 
value, including subsequent advances chiefly 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary ex- 
penses, of nearly $3,500,000,000. Of this 
amount, 481 loans were closed in Hawaii, rep- 
resenting an aggregate amount of $1,296,322 

Citizens of Hawaii can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped’ by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a ce- 
termination to pay off their obligations 
They are not only reducing their interest ex- 
penses and increasing their equities but they 
are also by this process making a substantial 
contribution to the Nation’s anti-inflation 
program of private-debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the corporation in Hawaii, together with the 
of the properties acquired, has now 
uced through collections and the sale 
of properties to a balance of $327,827, 
equivalent to 74.7 percent. A total of 191 
borrowers have paid their accounts in full, 
63 borrowers are now 
1 monthly payments in excess of the 


value 
been re 


its 


1d approximately 


maki 


mount required under their contract. It 
has not been necessary for the Corporation 
to take over any properties through fore- 


closure in Hawaii. From August 1939, pur- 
suant to an act of Congress which authorized 
the extension of loans in justifiable cases 
from the original 15 years to a maximum of 
25 years, a total of two loans of the Corpora- 
tion in Hawaii were extended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation 
in its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 57 percent as of 
September 30, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 


rate on properties that as a class were the 
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t financial risks, was the most advanced 
ever undertaken for the encourage- 

ent and maintenance of home ownership. 
You will recall that the average H. O. L. C. 
borrower, at the time his loan was refinanced, 
was delinquent 2 years on his mortgage pay- 
ments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his taxes, 
and was either facing foreclosure or had 
already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote, 
Sincerely yours, 

JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 


t 
i 
measure 
I 





Lincoln Day Address of Gov. 
Walter E. Edge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under authority granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an address made by Gov. Walter 
E. Edge, of New Jersey, on the occasion 
of the fifty-eighth annual Lincoln Day 
dinner of the National Republican Club 
at the Hotel Waldorf, in New York City. 
There were three principal speakers at 
this dinner, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, Rev. Paul Wolfe, pastor of the 
Brick Church, in New York City, and 
Governor Edge. Each of them made a 
well-thought-out and carefully written 
address and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the 1,700 people present. It 
was a memorable occasion, with thought- 
ful Americans meeting in reverent mem- 
ory of our martyred President in an at- 
mosphere of determined patriotism. 
Governor Edge’s remarks on the violation 
of States’ rights by the bureaucratic New 
Deal government were temperate, true, 
and timely and I hope will be widely read 
and taken to heart by my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 

My role tonight seems to be more or less 
in the nature of a pinch-hitter. I accepted 
with great pleasure the invitation of your 
committee to be a guest at this historic affair 
with the assurance that I could enjoy the 
evening listening to two old friends, Senator 
Lonse and Governor Dewey, and that I would 
be fancy free and have a night off as it were. 

As a matter of fact, when opportunity 
affords, we Jerreymen greatly enjoy a run over 
to New York, which we consider our most 
alluring suburb. Of course, we must also 
admit being under some obligation to the 
metropolis as thousands of the loyal residents 
of New Jersey, quite a few represented here 
tonight, make their daily contribution to the 
business and professional activities of this 
great city. However, when their business day 
concludes they indicate their fine sense of 
discrimination and judgment by returning to 
enjoy the environs as well as the civic virtues 
of New Jersey. 

In celebrating the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln one’s mind naturally goes back to 
the turbulent days during which he pleaded 
for unity. While for the time being he failed 
because of the assassin’s bullet, nevertheless 
his counsel, his tolerance, and his real Ameri- 
canism triumphed in the end. May the real- 
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sacred legacy he left to posterity 
influence us tn the troubled days ahead 


Mr. Chairman, in considering a m: 
tonight, I fully recognize my inability 
represent the former distinguished Senat 





from Massachusetts, who, all praise to 
is now on his way to the fighting fron 
However, may I indulge in a few observations 
on a subject I am sure Governor Dewey w}}) 
agree to be one of the outstanding responsi- 
bilities of an executive. It applies not only 
to New York and New Jersey, but to every on 

of the 48 sovereign States 

We have witnessed in the past few weeks 
and especially the past few days, an exhibi- 
tion in Washington that justifies, nay, de- 
mands, direct protest from the States. 

I refer to the comedy that has and is stil] 
taking place over the passage of an absentee 
soldier’s voting bill. If the measure does 
finally emerge from its’ present complicated 
situation, even with some semblance of the 
recognition of the responsibility of the 
States, it won't be because the administra- 
tion wanted it that way. It is quite evident 
its estimate of the ability of the States to pro- 
vide proper facilities for their citizens to 
exercise an uninfluenced opportunity to vote 
is indeed pretty low. 

We recognize that Washington has in the 
last 10 years made much headway in the de- 
termination of the administration to annex 
practically every responsibility of the St 
with the exception of our contributions 
the United States Treasury. 

We cheerfully respond to every call d 
anticipate many, so far as it relates to the 
prosecution of the war, but we do proté 
when this well-planned activity in depart- 
mental and administrative circles in Wash- 
ington goes so far as to trespass upon 
State constitutions. 

The Constitutions of the States of New Jer- 
sey and New York and, so far as I am in- 
formed, of every other State of the Uni 
provides that it shall be the fundamer 
duty of the States to prepare a method f 
members of the armed forces to have th 
sacred opportunity to exercise their right 
franchise 

What has Washington to do with th 
responsibility beyond providing the neces- 
sary method of distribution and collection 
the soldiers’ ballots? Why, the citizens 
Washington, rightly or wrongly, don't ev 
have the right to vote, and the Representa- 
tives of the States of the Union in Congre 
themselves must return to their home S 
to vote, or in some manner, if provided, cast 
an absentee ballot. Yet we are told by t! 
administration in Washington that 
fraudulent for the States to endeavor t 
out the mandates of their own constitutti 

So far as New Jersey is concerned, we al- 
ready have a legal method for soldiers’ ab- 
sentee voting, but, recognizing under pre 
conditions the difficulty of registration and 
other normal protections of the ballot, we ar 
preparing to pass, and will pass in a very 
days, a soldiers’ absentee ballot which, if dis- 
tributed to New Jersey's half-m I 
service men and women, will at least er 
them—an¢d without any local pressure 
register their desires. 

Whenever I discuss the subject of S‘ates 
rights, I am afraid I become so indignant t 
I might be accused of lack cf respect 
theless, it is a topic those of us cherged \ 
uid 





State responsibility cannot, and sh« 
evade. 

I feel most deeply the necessity for a return 
to the States of many of the responsibilitie 
that have been absorbed in recent years 


through Federal centralization. I recozniz 
large service fields that are vested with a na- 
tional scope and interest and in which in 
tion, administration, and finance must lean 
heavily upon Federal policy and Feder2! re- 
sources, But I strenuously oppose the reauc- 
tion of the States to Federal admin'*‘(r e 
provinces. 
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trol of unemp! I 
contiibuted by employers and w 
State; I object to the studied an 
£ nt policies of the Federal Gov 
' h States in Federal contacts with the 
cal subdivisions; I 
nate amount cf tax money 

rojects of doubtful value 
I object to the 


7 ect Dp 
i c 


bject 





couniry; 
lement of coercion that carelessly in- 
rights and refuses to recognize 


nd eagerness of voluntary ac- 











nd I object to the manipulation of 

} benefits at timely moments, to the 
c nt « ee State election 

ritht cf the States to function as sov- 

es must be restored. The system- 





ruction of this sovereignty, 


} 


which has 
I every major act of the pres- 
€ ministration both before and since the 


threat to 


most 
ry 


- Arm 
preatest Ame! 


‘ 1e : ican de- 
the eighteenth century 

far more than a redistribution of 

rity as between the States and the Na- 


Government. It means the ultimate 
nment of private enterprise, the dis- 

of organized labor, the abolition of 
ecucation, and the eliminaticn of 

ntal democratic controls, the 

V uppcsed to be fightin 


ljaale 
iaeais 


¥ to maintain. 








sue effects the lives of every one of 
1 It affects the pocketbooks cf every one 
It raises the question as to whether 
ns of the American States are to 
£ r | governed 
{ r a long series Of catchwords, such as 
¢ c ”" “new nationalism,” “so- 
C d in “consumption economy,” 
blic investment programs,” the pres- 
ent administration has issued Executive or- 
Executive order, each one trespass- 
i the rights of the sovereign States 
My friends, these are great lessons in un- 
I r government and we must be self- 
ficient in our own responsibilities and 
the fight for a return to American 
i m 


Chairman, for possibly ex- 
but I must admit when I 
rights as viewed from Wash- 








The Soldier Vote 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
on the theory that the Lucas-Green- 
Worley bill is unconstitutional and in 
Violation of States’ rights, has opposed 
lis passage. Among the many communi- 
cations which I have received bearing on 
the constitutiona: and States’ rights con- 
tention is one which I have received from 
t 
t 


4) 


he National Lawyers Guild. It carries 
he opinion of some of the most 


Standing 


out- 
constitutional lawyers in the 
tates which clearly sets forth 
and the claim of the gentleman 
Mississippi, as to the constitu- 

nality is erroneous. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
New York, N. Y., February 2, 1944 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of the at- 
tacks on the constitutionality of the Green- 
Lucas soldier vote bill, the National Lawyers 
Guild has made a study of this question, and 
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their respectiy Stat 
The need for a un m Fe ! I 
ppare Tl que S 
whether it is within the war powers of Con- 
gress to provide for voting by such a ballot 
If, in the exercise of its war s under 
article I, section 8, of our Cons ion, Con- 
gress should destroy or interfere with a citi- 
zen's Civil or political right, it has the com- 


plete and unqualified authority to restore or 

air that right in the ir 

The draft law of 191 

right of those who were called to fight in 

rld War No. 1, to defend 

civil suits. To remedy this wrong, Congress 
¢ 





passed the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act 
of 1918 which suspended all civil proceedit 

in State and Federal courts, against members 
of the armed forces. In peacetime, th 


would have been an unconsi 
sion of the jurisdiction of 
courts and over its citizens’ rights and 
cbligations before those courts. In wartime, 
however, it was declared to be a valid exer- 
cise of the war powers of Congress. (Morse v 
Stober, 9 A. L. R. 81; 130 A. L. R. 774; 137 
A. L. R. 451; 146 A. L. R. 1450.) 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Ci ief 
of 1940 bars not only civil suits against mem- 
] of the armed force but . 
repossessions and the collection of 
and real-estate texes. It also suspends all 
statutes of limitation Although it inter- 
feres with States’ rights, this 
been upheld as valid under the war powers 
of Congress 

Civil rights depend upon the free exercise 
of our political rights. This truism Congres 
recognized by the passage in 1942 of Public 
Law 712, which gave to members of our 
armed forces the right to vote in national 
elections without payment of 
This law was not attacked in relation to the 





its 





law also I 














November 1942 election as an titu- 
tional invasion of States’ rights t, its 
constitutionality has been uph an 





opinion by the attorney general of the Sta 
of Virginia, a poll-tax State 

In Konkil vy. State (166 Wis. 
held that as the “power to 


335 it was 


maintain an 


Army or Navy necessarily implies the power 
to prescribe the conditions under which the 
persons in the military service cf the United 
States shall be subject to the process of the 





court whether State or Federal,” it al 
“implies the power to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which persons the military 
service” shall exercise the right of suffrage 
In Pierrcrd v. Hock (97 Oreg. 79), C re 
right to stay te court proceedings wv ip- 
held as necessary to ! iin t I e of 





the Army 

In United States v. Gettt 
Co. (160 U. S. 663, 681 (1896) ), an ac 
gress authorizing condemnation « and 
monuments on the Ge 
was upheld as a proper exercise of the war 
powers of Congress, 
to enhance a citizen's love of his country and 
quicken his motives to defend it 

Surely the members of the arme 

yhose morale we must be solicitous at 
whom we depend for our safety from the 
Fascist savages of Germany and Japan, will 
not be consoled over the loss of their polit- 
ical rights, by their realization that Congress 
puts States’ rights above human rights, Such 








especially since it tended 
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Is He More Indispensable Than Jefierson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
( INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 

1944 


Speak 


Tuesday, F 

Mr. SPRINGER 
enlightening article 
Washington 


bruary 15 
-? +. 


Mr 

appeared in Ul 
Times-Herald on 
February 13, 1944. Under unanimou 
consent to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I include that editorial] It 
is my hope that all may read this well- 


Sunday 
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written editorial, whi ch follow 
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ZA foi 
many of its lav ) to provide more and 
m rights for ordinary people 
concern for the everyday citizen's wel- 
1d happiness was one ruling passion 
’s entire adult life The other 
that the people could be and 
cou be t sted to run them- 
selve 
Alexander Hamilton felt the opposite— 
“Your ‘people,’ sir, is a great beast”—and 
from these two early American geniuses 
flowed two opposing streams of thought 
whicl still runt y through American 
life. They went into President Washing- 
ton’r first Cabinet together; Hamilton as 
Secretary of the Treasury and Jefferson as 
Secretary of State. Their disputes were so 
many and so uproarious that Jefferson finally 
resigned, to keep the peace 
In 1796, Jefferson w elected Vice Presi- 


dent and John Adams, President. Adams was 
of Hamilton’s Federalist Party; Jefferson be- 
longed to the Republican Party, which later 
became the Democratic Party. 

In 1800, it fell to the House of Representa- 
tives to choose between Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr for the Presidency; and it fell 
to Hamilton to swing the deciding weight 
to Jefferson, the solid man, over the flashy 
Burr 

Jefferson’s two administrations were char- 
acterized by his simplicity as a man; he much 
disliked, for example, to be called excellency, 
honorable, or even mister. The great stroke 
of his first term was the Louisiana Purchase, 
whereby for about $27,000,000 Jefferson 
bought from Napoleon Bonaparte what are 
now the States of Louisiana, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
ta, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and most 
of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. 

Laws were liberalized during both of Jeffer- 
son’s terms, especially laws regarding voting 
qualifications, decent treatment of the 
Indians, and distribution of public land: 

Jefferson could probably have had a third 
term. He chose instead to reinforce the no- 
third-term precedent set up by George Wash- 
ington. There were those who considered 
Jefferson indispensable, but he was not one of 
them. 

His views on the subject: 

“My opinion originally was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should have been 
elected for 7 years, and forever ineligible, 
afterward. I have since become sensible that 
7 years is too long to be irremovable, and 
that there should be a peaceable way of with- 
drawing a man in midway who is doing 
wrong. The service for 8 years, with a 
power to remove at the end of the first 4, 
comes nearly to my principle as corrected by 
experience; and it is in adherence to that, 
that I determine to withdraw at the end of 
my second term The danger is that the 
indulgence and attachments of the people 
will keep a man in the chair after he becomes 
a dotard, that reelection through life shall 
become habitual, and election for life follow 
that. General Washington set the example 
of voluntary retirement after 8 years. I 
shall follow it.” 


Jak 


It should be noted, too, that Jefferson Kept 
his promise. 
He was succeeded by James Madison and 


James Monroe, each Secretary of State uncer 
his predecessor, each a member of Jefferson’s 
party, and each a two-term President who 
might have had a third term had he cared to 
ficut the George Washington example. 

Pre Franklin D. Roosevelt is a dif- 
ferent kind of Democrat from Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Having broken the no-third-term tra- 
dition via the “acain, and again, and again” 
promise not to send our boys into any foreign 
war, he is now being offered as the indispens- 
able man to lead us through the war. If 
Roosevelt gets a fourth term, this country 
will be on its way to becoming a monarchy, 
instead of the republic which Jefferson hoped 
it always would be. 


dent 














Destiny of a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following artic] 
by Hon. Louis Le Baron, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii: 

DESTINY OF A NATION 


“THERE IS DISCERNIBLE A DIVINE PURPOSE IN THE 
RAISING UP OF AMERICA IN A NEW LAND * * * 
TO MEET THE PRESENT WORLD CRISIS” 


(By Louis Le Baron, associate justice, 
Supreme Court of Hawaii) 


America, for the first time in her brief 
history, is in a position to gain a proper 
perspective of her mission on earth as a 
nation. She has progressed to a point where 
she is commencing to envision the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which will be hers after 
the citidels of unrighteousness have been 
smashed. She is beginning to evaluate her 
heritage and to shake off the shackles which 
have been retarding her in her ever-accelerat- 
ing march forward to meet her God-given 
destiny to lead the world in the pursuits of 
rightéousness and justice. She is taking 
stock of herself and her sinews of war are 
toughening. This global war will be won, 
but that is not enough. An even greater task 
for America lies ahead when evil gradually 
will have become dislodged from the hearts 
of men. 

This war is not merely an international or 
interracial strife. It is a great deal more 
fundamental. It is not a question of whether 
the world shall be free or slave, although 
that issue is involved. It is rather, in the 
last analysis, whether God’s word shall re- 
main and continue to stand inviolate, to- 
gether with the light of righteousness and 
jugtice it sheds. No force has yet been able 
to smother its radiance or ever will. When 
that issue comes to the fore, victory is assured 
all along the way and America will recognize 
her place in God’s over-all plan for the re- 
demption of the world. 

Today the greatest and most powerful em- 
bodiments of evil ever gatehered together 
or the face of this earth since its creation 
have manifested themselves. Satanic forces 
tlLrough the instrumentality of certain na- 
tions are attempting to overrun civilization 
and enslave the free peoples of the world. 


Such evil powers, so emphatically alined 
against Christianity, are warring with a 


demoniacal fury against Christ in all the im- 
plications which such an onslaught entails. 
It is therefore natural that they are clashing 
with America and that America is challeng- 
ing their malignant threat. 

In such a conflict to the death America 
stands fortified as a Christian nation. Her 
very foundations rest upon the laws of God 
through the common law of England which 
permeates the laws of the land and gives 
vitality to her institutions and form of gov- 
ernment. Her ideals of righteousness, jus- 
tice, fair play, liberty, freedom, and her con- 
ception of the way of life breathe the spirit 
of the word. The President of the United 
States of America as well as all high execu- 
tive and judicial officers of the country 
throughout its history are sworn into their 
responsibilities upon the Holy Book. The 
reading and study of this Book has been the 
unfailing source of strength to America’s 
leaders and people. It is the inspiration and 
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mainspring of the Nation The C 
of the United States of Ameri 
legislatures of the various Stat I 
been convened by prayer to the 
Almighty. Each member of he 
forces swears allegiance before God. It 
to be wondered that America’s 
stricken world is a beacon whi 

of darkness have reason to know wil! 
tually lead them to their destruction. 
sequently, in the hope of averting the 
they have launched their last desper 
tempt to extinguish it 

In 1776 America fought to be free fr 
political fetters of a tyrannical king } 
steadfast to the faith which had 
forefathers to the wildeiness of her th 
shores. The forming of the Unitcd St 
America was a veritable modern-da\ 
an example of divine guidance throu 
prayers and thoughts of her G 
founders. It is to her undying cre« 
America has never repudiated the Ged of 
youth. Her heritage, therefore, include 
divine covenants to Abraham and th 
of God. The Magna Carta and the C 
tion of the United States are but rece: 
marks along the same road of right« 
toward the ultimate goal in the 
God on earth. Thus is discernible the | 
purpose in the raising up of America i1 
land to meet the present-day world c: 

America became restive to be on he! 
fulfill her national destiny before t 
World was barely aware of her exist 
almost as soon as she had taken he: 
the family of nations. In 1801 
swept the Mediterranean Sea of its 
pirates by destroying their nests a! 
Barbary coast at a time when the ot 
time powers of the world were abject 
them tribute. A few years late! 
America forestalled the aggression of i 
Worid against the New by invoking the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and thereby assumi! 
ship of the Western Hemisphere. Fol 
the same deep urge, she freed Mexico f1 
grasp of Maximilian, broke the ch 
Spain had forged upon Cuba and the I 
pines, and halted the barbarian hx 
Kaiser. Today she is fighti t 
forces of evil in its final bid for 
minion. She is now engaged in the 
tive stage of her more than a « 
military operations against those 
is, however, not by her might 
America has heretofore prevailed 
be so now. It is by the spirit of G 
has confounded her enemies and | 
will be forever vanquished. Such i 
powerful secret weapon agail 
enemies are helpless, for that s 
which has guided and protected her 
way in the past will be ker shi: 
in the future. America has neve 
trust in any one man or group 
in the Divine Creator and His 
in lies her strength and assuranc 
fulfillment of her destiny. 

The corroding influences of wu 
selfishness, graft, corrupt politics, stock- 
ket speculation, exploitation of the ul 
privileged, racial prejudice, labor s 
a multitude of other shortcomings, Vv 
have from time to time beset son 
American people, are deplorabl 
merely passing phases. They m 
rarily confuse and blind a few of h 
into spiritual apathy, thereby ct ; 
cision in the halls of Washington, but A 
ica will shake off such lethargy just as § 
as she did the rotting influences of s! 
in 1861 in order to continue om her wW 
fulfill the mission which was destined t ¢ 
hers before she was conceived as a nat 
The attempt of America’s enemies to a 
the Word of God and sweep into obli\ 
fruits of its works by their concerted e! 
to enslave the world will result in the 
flame burning so fiercely that it wil 
not only them and their evil desig: 
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Physicians Left in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATF OF THE UNITED STATES 


7 day, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
rela to physicians left in Louisiana. 
The statement was forwarded to me by 
Dr. C. Grenes Cole, who is State medical 
the Procuiement and As- 
nment Service, War Manpower Com- 
n, at New Orleans, La. His pur- 
pose in sending the list to me was be- 
some time ago I obtained unani- 
I consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a list of all physicians in the 
United States, and he wished to have the 
l for Louisiana brought up to date as 
February 1, 1944. 
[here being no objection, the list was 
lered be printed in the REcorD, as 
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The Soldiers’ Vote Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following 
livered by me before the annual banquet 
Republican Editorial Association, on 
Friday, February 11, 1944, Hotel Conti- 
nental, Kansas City, Mo.: 


ms 


address de- 


On the eve of the birthday anniversary of 
the immortal Abraham Lincoln, we Americans 
approach a crisis in our histor To hope for 
another Lincoln may be one way to indulge 
in forgetfulness of the many lessons of this 


wondrous, though simpl life. 
Abraham Lincoln understood the application 
of simple honesty and plain common sense 
America, today, needs the coura to l 
comm<¢ to the test of leaders and to 
demand ordinary integrity as the fundamen- 


tal motive in the acts of our lead 


nh sense 





The American crisis today is twof n - 
tary and civil. It tensif Ss we proach 
election day in November « é Tl 
very critical time in our history is made all 
th . more crucial becat of the selfish and 
avaricious ambition of a group « would-be 
monarchists operating in « Fed 1 Govern- 
ment. These people have as their syn land 
as their head Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
the Presidency of the United States They 
are more concerned in his perpetuity of power 
than they are in any degrs f Ameri fu- 
ture. They leave no stones unturned-——no 


paths untrod—in their revolution to destroy 
freedom in America and to set up in its place 
a post-war monarchy. T 
not a democratic nati f 
or a nation of 48 sov 
the strength of our Governm«s i 
rived from the practiced ability 


gn States. To them 





ple’s right to govern themselves successfull 
They are the enemies of local sel vern- 
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wloe of votes today is the members of the 
armed services—more than 10,000,000. These 
servicemen had largely lost confidence in the 
management of the home front because of 
the reported strikes and general confusion 
in domestic management. The administra- 
tion had been guilty of mothering these 
strikes anu smiling upon their continual 

The administration had been guilty of yield- 
ing in its own rules which is designed to “hoid 
the line” in the fight against inflation. The 
administration had been guilty of following 
a line of no labor policy which was the 
cause of labor strikes, labor shortages, and 
labor unrest and distrust. Despite censor- 
ship control these items of news had reached 


the troops who resent the situation. For 
years the administration had played labor 
along for the votes they could get by so 
doing. Now, some of their bad children had 
come home to plague them. This situation 
was divorcing them from the soldier vote 
and from the mass of voters here at home. 


Their mismanagement of labor was splitting 
their labor-vote ranks. The labor leaders, 
who were stooges for the administration, were 
having trouble holding their thinking mem- 
bers in bondage. Well-managed unions were 
discouraged by Presidential preferences. 

In January, at the opening of the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
Presidential message called for a National 
Service Act or a draft of all the people. It, 
of course, did not mention constant Presi- 
dential opposition to all sincere attempts on 
the part of the Congress to stop strikes. This 
move was designed to soften any opposition 
growing in the votes of the armed forces. 

The next move was to follow up on Febru- 
ary the first with one cf the most dishonest 
of all state papers—the Presidential message 
on the soldiers’ vote issue. In this message 
the President represented himself as sort of 
a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. ‘ He used his Pres- 
idential privilege send a direct White 
House message to the Congress to represent 


to 


himself as a private citizen making an appeal. 
He used the same privilege to assume the 
role of a lobbyist for civil rights because he 
is the Commander in Chief of the armed 
services. With all of these self-assumed 
titles he proceeded to indulge in the greatest 


nerican falsehoods by ac 
United St 


against the men 


He a 


using the Con- 
tes of perp trating a 
and women in the 
; cused the Congress 
to keep the men from voting. 
does not record any oc- 
cupant of the White House, committing such 
a desperate This me J 
constitutes a new low in national politics. 
The President failed to tell the people and 
the armed services that his own vote plan 
was an unconstitutional move to regiment 
their votes and count them with a New Deal 
board five. He failed to this 
move was a conspiracy to usurp the consti- 
tutional rights of the States. He failed to 
tell them that the ballot they were to vote 
was not a legal ballot but, instead, a blank 
andadud. He failec to tell them that under 
his plan their votes would probably be illegal 
and uncounted. He failed to tell them that 
they would not be able to vote the “Federal 
ballot” for their State and local officers. He 
failed to tell them that this was a purely 
political move to destroy the sovereignty of 
the Stat 26 of which are Republican, and 
a political 


of Ar 
! 


rress of the 


c 
f 
fraud 
I 
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political move. 





o! State that 


es 


menace to his fourth-term de- 
sires. All of these things he failed to tell 
them. Instead, he posed a monstrous polit- 


ical hypocrisy. His message got through to 
the troops. Oppcsition messages by the ma- 
jority of the Congress will find little chance of 
filtering through the lines of censorship. 
He demanded that the Congress stand up 
and be counted. He tried to distort the rules 
of the House. Throughout the land New 
Deal mouthpieces howled his partisan propa- 





These voices, heard on the radio and 


oar 
ganas 








in the stultified press, are behaving like so 
many stooges. The program was so crude 
that the great Democratic Party, which en- 
joys the control of the Congress, split wide 
open on the issue. and true Demo- 
crats refused to go along with a plot which 
“ designed to reelect them by unconstitu- 
tional means. Added to this has been weeks 
cf New Deal congressional filibuster. These 
are days which demand strong hearts and 
great moral courage to face the attacks de- 


signed to destroy the Republic. Thank God 
such men are to be found in both’ political 
parties in the Congress 


In Missouri we had the spectacle of having 


the servile New Deal press acting the usual 
role of a Charlie McCarthy. In St. Louis the 
New Deal Star-Times was found in the em- 
barrassing position of having mimicked 


weasel words on Wednesday, February 2, only 
have to swallow their political Adam's 
e on Friday, February 4. 
Stand up and be counted was the false 
Well, the House of Representatives at 
ver time, and without consulting the 
V eal, stood up and was counted. I am 
proud to say the eight Republican Members 
of Missouri stood firm for the preservation 
of the American Constitution. Now let the 
proponents of this election plot stand up and 
be counted. Let them tell the truth to the 
men the Army and Navy. I'll enumerate 
a few of these proponents for you. They 
were and are: New Deal political managers; 
Members of the Congress, who go along with 
whatever the White House whip demands; 
Communist organizations; Communist-front 
anizations; C. I. O. political action com- 
mittee, headed by White House stooge Hill- 
man, and organized to promote a fourth 
term; New Deal subsidized columnists; New 
Deal subsidized radio commentator New 
| Deal-controlled newspapers, such as the 
“pink” New York PM; the Chicago Sun; the 
Daily Worker, a Communist journal; New 
| Masses, a Communist journal; the “stoogey” 
| St. Louis Star-Times, and others who were 
pathetically misled despite their sincerity. 
Among the sincere were those in all groups 





in 





org 





who fail to understand that the roots of 
democracy are grown in the soil of local self- 

| government. These good people fail to un- 
|} derstand that the strength of our Republic 
stems from the people, their counties, and 
and not from the Federal Govern- 





ment 


| States, 
| 
Any public administration which spends 
more time finding ways of keeping its per- 
petual power than it spends in doing good 
for the future the Nation bodes ill and 
bad weather for the future of the Nation. 
Next election day can be the blackest in 
| the history of the Nation or the brightest 






of 











| in many a future day to come. Because of 

such dangerous attacks against the Repub- 
| lic, we are a people half determined, haif 
| confused. We are determined that we shall 


have a change on the muddled home front. 
| We are confused in the question of chang- 
|} ing the Commander in Chief. We people 
} must realize that any change for the better 
| is always a good change to make. Any op- 
| portunity to obtain sound Executive lead- 
ership will be an enormous improvement 
| over the bungling political Executive leader- 
ship of today. Any patriotic leadership will 
retain our good military leadership of to- 
| 
| 
| 





day without interference. Any patriotic 
leadership with competent Executive quali- 
ties will lend aid to the military which will 
be of tremendous new aid to the battle fronts, 
If we have faith in the future of our Re- 
public—if we want a future for our Repub- 
lic—we will have the simple and plain cour- 
age to make this change for improvement in 
the constitutional manner this year. To ig- 
nore the impulse of this simple courage is 
to yield our Government to a one-man rule, 
| Revival of the New Deal spells American 
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monarchy. I fear the Republic cannot wi 
stand another 4 years of the present N 
Deal administration. Failure on our part 
carry this message to our troops abroad o; 
our fellow citizens at home will allow a t 
trayal of our fighting forces. The accu 
forces which propagate destructive pr 
ganda here at home and abroad are Am 
ca’s greatest enemies of tomorrow—they ; 
enemies of the boys who fight—the enem 
of their children and ours. 

How could anyone be'ieve such a monst 
incongruity as to believe that the sa 
Washington managers could manage so bad 
at home and yet do so well on the bat 
fronts? The plain truth 











is that mili 
successes corne from a different managem« 
not the President. The division of that n 
agement came hack in the middle of 1949 
as history will some day reveal. Since 1 
we have gone forward militarily, while « 
mestically we have bungled our present 
undermined our future. 


Issues for Consideration in the 1944 
Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a statement of Willia 
Hutcheson, general president of 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. The statement h 
been approved by the general execu 
board of the brotherhood. 

Every so often a single year flares out - 
torically as a turning point in human 
ress. Nineteen hundred and forty-f 
seems destined to be such a year. V: 
cial and economic issues are com 
focus. Long evaded realities must be 
Just as this is the “year of decision” « 
great and uncompleted war task, 
choice which the American people will 1 
in the 1944 Presidential election will d - 
mine the shape and direction of our na- 
tional economy for at least a genera 

As preducer, as consumer, as citizen 
American wage earner feels the impact 
every throb of our national viewpoint. |! 
viewpoint is that of the whole Am 
economy. Labor speaks as the voice 1 
of a faction but of the national interest 
whole. 

To American labor the issues of 
crucial. Labor wants a change. 

In voicing such insistence labor mak 
clear that the time is past when our ¢ 
can permit the extravagance of waterti 
compartments of mutually exclusive group 
interests. American well-being is indivisi- 
ble. Any national program, however p . 
aged to-win labor’s approval, which injures 
the national economy, inevitably injure 
wage earner. The American labor mo 
ment, while continuously striving for 
betterment of labor’s status, rejects the 
Marxian concept that a single group can 
benefit while the general economy suffers 

It is my conviction that the New Deal ad- 
ministration has shown itself incapable; that 
its methods and policies have, themselves, 
created new threats to our national econo! 
more disquieting than those which we ha 
been attempting to escape; that wage earu¢ 
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victims of a cruel political decep- 
t our economy has been entrusted 
es. When war ends the 12,000,000 
nen in the armed forces want to 
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l have 
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ement of bureaucr 
halt of paternalism 
( n of post-war jobs throt 
ry 
I I nance of 1 S cial ¢ I 
I ectior f our onal interest 
I eservation of free enter} < 
respects, our accepted n 
prise system has been in sad and 
retreat throughout the 11 years of 
r I l1 rule Under the guise, first of 
the depression, and later of wag- 





r No. 2, many of those in high 
s administration waged a con- 
war of attrition against the psycno- 
nd economic su 
economy. They v I 
( nent policies which have dangerously 
the incentives which make a free 
workable ; ha f 
ind with their jargon of an in- 
after-war mixed economy 
re enizes that a iree economy is 
y soil in which a free State and a 
r movement can exist. The Amer- 
Federation of Labor has repeatedly de- 
elf unqualifiedly for the preser' 
ee enterprise. Its post-war p< 








lated upon the continuance of such 
my in this Nation. It locks with 
trust upon those who propose the 
eaded nonsuch of a mixed economy 


We insist that the two major | 
ndidates in 1944 with a pr 
unders 
i terprise economy 
The abatement of bureaucracy: A 
c lary is the necessity of an immediate 
n to halt the weed-like growth of 
racy which is choking our democratic 
itions Our national economy is en- 
in an intricate networth of Govern- 
controls and regulations 
While admittedly there are areas in our 
my where Government rule-making 
enforcement are dictated by the na- 
l interest, what we are now witnessing 
Ireaucracy for the sake of bureaucra 
I he man with a practical job to do, Wash- 
today has become a laby: : 
n izencies, of conflicting 
wasting futilities of 
form-filling, and of executive 
] 1 such an 


on, abuses multiply 
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For labor, bureaucracy create 
: political atmosphere 
conflicting boards and authori 
problems and interests become the 
of political careerists. The projec- 
r laws which the people have suc- 
i in placing upon the Federal statute 
hrough long and patient effort, are 
) frequently vitiated or weakened by 
mpetent maladministration of the 
ucratic agencies to which they have 
entrusted for enforcement 


i with increasing apprehension upon 





inconscionable blunders which bureauc- 
has committed in rec months in 
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American interest must be paramount in our 
minds at all times. Labor insists that the 
candidates in 1944 clarify their positions un- 
mistakably upon this issue 

The maintenance and elevation of the 
American standard of living is inextricably 
woven in the foregoing fundamentals. Our 
American economy is geared to the sustained 








purchasing power of our wage ard salary earn- 
ers. Only by the preservation of our tradi- 
tional policies can we avoid a short-sighted 


post-war assault upon the American wage 
structure, as was experienced following World 
War No. 1. As the American people face the 
unprecedentedly difficult task of after-war re- 
construction, the call is for close-ranked unity 





of all for the general good. We offer this 
statement of principles as an integrating 
point for all who will work together for a fear- 
lessly constructive American decision in the 
1944 electio 





The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Hungry Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I am 
inserting in the Recorp a statement on 
the Hungry Horse project delivered by 
Mr. William E. Warne, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Reclamation, before 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
on February 5, 1944. It is my hope that 
every Member will read this because it 
sets out in detail the promise which the 
Hungry Horse holds for us in Montana 
and also shows how it will be a self- 
liquidating as well as a worth-while 
project. 

I am appearing today in response to an in- 
vitation extended to Commissioner Bashore 
by the chairman of your committee and 
Representative MANSFIELD, of Montana, to 
the Bureau of Reclamation to discuss H. R. 
3570. This bill, as you Know, would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to un- 
dertake, as an emergency war project, the 
construction of the initial stage of the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam on the South Fork of the 
Flathead River in Flathead County, Mont. 
The Flathead River is a tributary of the 
Clark Fork of the Columbia River. 

I am not in a position to advise the com- 
mittee with respect to the views of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Department of the 
Interior, or the Bureau of the Budget in 
connection with H. R. 3570. Those views are 
now in process of formulation. 

I am giad, however, to give the committee 
such factual information as the Bureau of 
Reclamation possesses in regard to the Hun- 
gry Horse project. 

The Hungry Horse project, sometimes 
known as the Kalispell project, is one of 
those which the Bureau of Reclamation has 
placed on its tentative list of post-war proj- 
ects. That is not to say that it should not 
be built now for the purpose of increasing 
power output in downstream hydroelectric 
plants for war and other purposes. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is interested 
in the Hungry Horse Dam as a feature of a 
larger, more comprehensive plan now in 
preparation for the development by irrigation 


| 








of the lands in the so-called Kalispell area; 
for power production for use in Montana; 
and for flood control and related benefits. 

The low dam contemplated in the bill now 
before you would regulate releases of stored 
water that would materially increase the 
firm power capacity at the Grand Coulee 
Dam and other Columbia River plants. The 
Bonneville Power Administration, which has 
charge of the distribution of power from 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dam _ will 
doubtless give you full details of the power 
needs for war jn the Pacific Northwest. 

he Hungry Horse Dam would fit in well 
with an over-all long-range program for the 
development of the Columbia River Basin. 
A dam at the Hungry Horse site would pro- 
vide storage for irrigation of some 80,000 to 
100,000 acres of land in the Kalispell area, 
to which I have referred and which lies just 
north of Flathead Lake. Therefore, if a dam 
is to be authorized the committee might wish 
to consider including authorization for con- 
struction of the required irrigation works and 
systems as well. 

Under normal conditions approximately 7 
months would be required to purchase the 
right-of-way, complete field investigations, 
prepare plans and specifications, let a con- 
tract for and begin the construction of a dam 
such as the Hungry Horse. With the project 
authorized, ample funds provided, and a high 
priority given on manpower and materials, 
this period probably could be shortened. 
Similarly, under emergency conditions, the 
construction period to bring the dam to a 
point where storage would be effective for in- 
creasing the firm power supply for war pur- 
poses at downstream plants would be mate- 
rially reduced from the pre-war estimate of 
3 to 4 years. 

Our engineers believe that a suitable dam 
at the site would be a concrete structure. 
They estimate that it would cost about 
$20,000,000. 

The proposed Hungry Horse Dam and res- 
ervoir was, I believe, first studied a score of 
years ago by the United States Geological 
Survey, which, like the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, is an Interior Department agency. 
These studies included geological exploration 
of the dam site and reservoir area, foundation 
exploration by core drilling of the dam site, 
and field surveys related to stream flow and 
the capacities and areas of the reservoir. 

The Bureau of Reclamation initiated field 
surveys in the vicinity of Kalispell, Mont., in 
the fall of 1940. Water supply studies showed 
that the natural stream flow of the Flathead 
River below the junction of the South Fork 
is adequate for irrigation of the lands in the 
Kalispell area without storage, and our pre- 
liminary plans contemplated a diversion dam 
in Bad Rock Canyon. Bad Rock Canyon is 
immediately below the confluence of the 
South Fork and the main stem of the Flat- 
head River just east of the town of Columbia 
Falls. This plan would not have required a 
storage dam. The first examination by geo- 
physical methods, of the diversion site in Bad 
Rock Canyon indicated that suitable founda- 
tion would be found at a depth of about 75 
feet below stream bed. Recent core drilling 
at the best site, topographically, has shown 
that satisfactory foundation material will not 
be found within a depth of 300 feet. This 
leads to the conclusion that a diversion dam 
raising water to any material height is not 
practicable at the most favorable site in Bad 
Rock Canyon. Drilling was undertaken at 
another and less favorable site, but there 
is small hope now that it will prove satisfac- 
tory. 

The tentative opinion of the Bureau engi- 
neers at this time, therefore, is that a dam on 
the main stem of the Flathead River in Bad 
Rock Canyon is physically infeasible and we, 
therefore, necessarily must revise our original 
plan of development for the Kalispell area. 
One solution for the problem that the failure 
to find a usable site In Bad Rock Canyon 
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has introduced would be diversion of 
from the South Fork a few miles below 
Hungry Horse Dam site. This now seems t 
best. The South Forks natural flows y 
provide an adequate water supply with 
storage and regulation throughout th 
rigation season for the irrigation of th 
age of arable but semiarid land that is ay 





able in the Kalispell tract. A storage r¢ 
voir, therefore, would be needed to make: 
flow of the South Fork adequate. A rese 


at the Hungry Horse site would serve this ; 
pose and solve the problem of how et 
water that will be required. The Hw 
Horse reservoir, in addition, could p 
flood protection in the Kalispell Valley, » 
flocd control is greatly needed. It wou 
make it possible to develop power at the 
for use in Montana, and, in addition, it y 
provide, as has been noted, stream-fiow 
ulation that would be reflected in 
creased production of power downstrean 
all existing plants, at least potentially, ar 
all power sites that may be developed | 
the lower rivers. 

The preliminary studies of the Bur 
Reclamation show that the 
ment of the Hungry Horse project should in- 
clude a concrete dam to provide apr 
mately 1,000,000 acre-feet of live or 





the 


initial deve! 


storage. This dam would permit th " 
stallation of 80,000 kilowatts of power « 
pacity at the site. The ultimate develop- 


ment contemplates a dam to store 1,500 
acre-feet and permit a total power installa- 
tion at the site of 142,000 kilowatts 

The power plants downstream that v 
benefit are the Polson (Kerr) 

fontana Power Co.; the Thor 
plant, also of the Montana Power Co 
Grand Coulee plant of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation; the Rock Island plant of the Puget 
Sound Power Co., and the Bonneville p! 
of the Corps cf Engineers. When 
in the firm power capacities of the po. 
plants likely to be installed downstream 
the Columbia is taken into account, the t l 
firm power capacity directly attributable 
the Hungry Horse project would be a 
material amount. 

Storage at the Hungry Horse dam wo1 
permit the installation of another gener: 
unit at the Polson (Kerr) Dam. When « 
structing the power plant at Polson (Kerr) 
provision was made by the Montana Po 
Co. for the future installation of an addi- 
tional 56,000-kilowatt unit. There are places 
for additional generators at the Grand Cou 
and the Rock Island plants, as well. The 
Thompson Falls and Bonneville plants do not 
have provision for installation of additi 
generators. The benefits to these two plant 
would be full and immediate for that rea 
The Hungry Horse Dam, as has been sia 
is important as a unit in the multiple-pur- 
pose development of the Columbia Riv: 
Basin. For some years past it has been u 
by the Bonneville Advisory Board, the C 
of Engineers, and more recently, by the ne 
organized Northwest States Development As- 
sociation. It has also been considered by 
Bureau of Reclamation. The Hungry H 
development is one of the major feature 
the over-all plan as it bears on the Clar 
Fork. 

Further, the Hungry Horse Dam is a par 
of the basic program recommended by the 
State of Montana. It has support throughout 
the State. Any basic program for water and 
land development would be seriously weak- 
ened by omission of a project of its key char- 
acter in the drainage basin scheme and in tht 
State and regional economy. 

The Hungry Horse Reservoir area is virtual- 
ly uninhabited. Most of it has been burned 
over and the second growth is small. There 
would be relatively little of value lost in sub- 
merging the area. Lands that have been de- 
veloped or that are potentially irrigable in the 
Flathead watershed lie below the reservoir 
site, 
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yields are very low 

\ igation, the preduction of pota- 

y products, ana peas will be sub- 

ly increased in the areas now dry- 

i Th present livestcck industry 

V be materially benefited and stabilized 

ough the increase in assured for- 

Areas presently irrigated below Flathead 

I duce per acre on the average ap- 

ite 180 bushels of potatoes, 25 


d ficld peas, 
(spring and winter), 
€5 bushels of oa 


alf 


35 bushels 
50 bushels of 
25 bushels of rye, 
of alfa hay. These fig- 
forecast what can be done with irriga- 
n the Kalispell area. Similar or higher 
iction may be expected in the area north 
vhen irrigation water is available 

the Hungry Horse Reservoir. li 
nformation indicates t with irriga- 
» lands in the Kalispell area will bring 


of 


ts 


3.5 tons 


of the lake 


nat 





e cre n of food and new wealth 
e extent of about $2,000,000 annually 
d sbove the present production of 


the Bureau of Reclamation of 
1d of beneficial effects of such 


control by the Hungry Horse Dam and Reser- 


f nrreal « 


voir have been only preliminary and me- 
what superficial in nature. 
Control of high water flows at Hungry 


I > Dam would make it possible to profit- 
t and ically bring about 8,000 or 
8,500 acres of marginal lands along the main 
et 

I 
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econom 


m of the Flathead River into sustained 
duction. These lands, because of fi 
nd threat of flooding, 
roduce wild hay. Flood control also would 
&ccrue benefit to additional lands and areas 
in the valley. 
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The following is a summarization of data 
extracted from volume II, House Document 
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No. 103, Seventy-third Congress, first session 
(War Department Report Columbia River 
and minor tributaries). 

The maximum elevation of record on Flat- 
head Lake occurred in 1894, the next highest 
in 1928, and third highest in 1916 

With 279,000 acre-feet of storage available 
in the Hungry Horse Reservoir f 
trol at the time of the 1894 flocd, the elev: 








™ 
tion on Flathead Lake would ha - 
duced 3.28 feet, 1. e., to approxi y - 
tion 2896.7, and on Fend Oreill 32 fee 





1. e., to approximately elevatic 
Studies of the 1928 flood show that 


9,000 acre-feet storage ha 








of 


e in the Hungry Horse Rese 
control, the maximum elevati 
Lake during 1928 would have 
from elevation 2886 to 2893 or 





hat the corresponding ré ion in 
tions on Pend Oreille would have been from 
2068.7 to 2065.8, or 2.90 feet The 1928 flocd 
studies did not tak ) account any 
b:e channel stcrage between F 
Pend Oreille Lakes which would 
reduced the computed flood heig 
Creille. 

With greater an 
pacity available 
crest heights on 
Oreille Lakes 

The areas which would 
control at the Hungry Hor é 
the delta of the Flathead River at the north- 
ern end of Flathead Lake and the lands ma 
ginal thereto; the lands marginal to Pend 
Oreille Lake and the city of Sand Point 

If the Hungry Horse Dam is to be author- 
ized at this time, the Bureau of Rec 
feels that the authorization might 
ciude the development of the lands 
Kalispell area by it These lands 
could be served by a canal system tentatively 
estimated to cost $12,000,000. This ig 
tion development, of course, should await 
the end of the war 

The Bureau of Reclamation has not com- 
pleted its engineering report on the Kalispell 
or Hungry Horse project, and therefore the 
information I have given is but tentative at 
this time. Present indications are that a 
multiple-purpose development, including 
Hungry Horse Dam and power plant and 
transmission lines, and the irrigation system 
would cost about $40,000,000. The benefits 
would exceed the cost materially, and have 
been roughly calculated as follows: 
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Annually 


Irrigation benefits $2, 009, 000 


Local power benefits_-- aiiedisis 650, 000 
Downstream power benefits._..-- 300, 000 
a 100, 000 





Bricker in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan: 

BRICKER IN WASHINGTON 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
CANDID CANDIDATE 


Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, came to 
Washington last week, delivered a Lincoln 
birthday address, met and answered ques- 
tions of upward of 50 newsmen at a press 
conference; made an impromptu address, and 
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d 3 
exploring a new field and is careful to go 
sure-footedly In saying there must be a 
cooperative association of nations, he was 
prompt and forthright. He said there must 
be an association of nations, not only for 
preservil peace, -but for purposes of ex- 
panding international trade. But one felt 
that if Mr. Bricker were given responsibility 
for erecting an international structure, in a 
fie new to him and to everybody else, he 


would subject each step to the test of prac- 
ticality—but would build an institution that 
would work and endure, 





Parsons in Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15,1944 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial taken from 
the New York Times of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 13, entitled “Parsons in Uniform.” 
This editorial is remarkable, not only in 
the eloquent aiid beautiful language in 
which it is couched but it pays a worthy 
tribute to a class of our soldiers not men- 
tioned enough, namely, those great men 
who unselfishly devote their lives to the 
saving of the souls of human beings. 

PARSONS IN UNIFORM 


An American military chaplain is killed 
while ministering to the dying on an Italian 
battlefield. Another is decorated for valor on 
a shell-torn beachhead in the Solomons. 
Continually the news columns testify to the 
gallant service of the “parsons in uniform.” 
Come to think, wasn't it one of these men 
whose Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition gave us our first song of this war? 

Thousands of them have left the security 
of church and manse to descend into the 
hell of war with our Nation's youth. They 
keep alive the spiritual values in the hun- 
dreds of chapels in the camps and posts of 
;s land, but they do not stop there. They 
go wherever the troops march, the ships sail, 
the warplanes fiy. Ready to preach or to 
die, they save bodies and minds and souls. 

They mark the graves of the fallen. They 
write letters of comfort to the home foiks of 
the wounded. They solace the sick. They 
give hope to men despairing of life in the 
field hospitals. And they listen to the trou- 
bles that burden the soldier’s heart—trou- 
bles the soldier will confide to no one but 
“the padre.” 

Scores of tales of the devotion of their call- 
ing come back from the fighting fronts. One 
chaplain is nicknamed The Lord’s Postman. 
One constructs a portable sanctuary, air- 
borne, for men on lonely jungie outposts. 
One makes a worthy communion chalice out 
of fragments of a wrecked plane. A Negro 
chaplain does his bit for Army morale as 
pastor of a labor battalion engaged in the dull, 
glamouriless drudgery of a supply line far 
behind the battle zone. 

Characteristic of them all is one chaplain 
who wins the Silver Star, yet won't talk of his 
exploit. A modern St. Paul, he says, “I could 
tell of narrow escapes, of strafings, bombings, 
digging for my life, hunger and thirst, and 
many other things which are mere incidents 
along the way.”’ But he prefers to tell of the 
courage and the patient endurance of the men 
of his outfit, which to him are a sign of “lovely 
and imperishable things in each soldier's 
heart and memory.” 
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The Oil Shortage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over Station WHN, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, February 
14, 1944: 


I will assert at the outset that the shortage 
of petroleum we are now experiencing could 
have been greatly minimized and perhaps 
prevented had there been as much atten- 
tion given to the job in the United States 
by Official Washington as is being given to 
oil development plans thousands of miles 
from home. 

We were given official notice on February 
3 that the oil situation is going to get much 
worse. It was then said by the Petroleum 
Administrator in a press release that civilian 
consumers of the Eastern States are enter- 
ing a critical 90-day period when it will be 
“touch and go whether civilian demand can 
be supplied.” The rationed demand has been 
met partly from the inventories on hand but 
these have been so reduced that they can 
no longer be counted upon. 

There is no relief in sight, for nothing is 
being done—no plan is being proposed ex- 
cept continued and undoubtedly more severe 
rationing. In the event that anyone has 
reached the happy conclusion that the re- 
cently announced pipe-line project in Arabia 
will help us at home, I will perform the 
sad duty of removing that impression. That 
affair, if it comes to anything at all, belongs 
in the post-war era. It can have no possible 
bearing on our situation for it will require 
2 years to finish it after it has once been 
started. It will not even contribute anything 
to our military operations, unless the Euro- 
pean phase of the war drags out far longer 
than the military spokesmen expect it to. 

We are wholly on our own in this country 
for an oil supply to win this war and to 
provide the essential petroleum needs of the 
civilian and industrial users. The demands 
for the military program increase steadily 
and the civilian shortage grows more acute. 

The tragic pity of it is that something could 
have been done. The oil producers—the in- 
dependent oil producers—began 214 years ago 
to warn that unless they were put into posi- 
tion where they could increase their efforts 
a shortage would come. Abiding fully by the 
wartime emergency controls that were estab- 
lished, they went to the agencies to whom 
control had been given and told their story. 
Day after day and week after week they tried 
to get the professors and the economists to 
understand that they had to drill for oil and 


that drilling costs money. If drilling is 
stopped, the oil supply will fail. 
All the predictions have come to pass. The 


consumer who nurses along his meager allow- 
ance, the householder who cannot get enough 
oil to warm his home, the farmer who spends 
precious hours away from his work to prove 
that he needs gasoline to do his farming— 
all these Know there is a shortage. Not all 
of them Know that it could have been avoided. 

A few simple figures will tell the story elo- 
quently. In 1941, 29,000 wells were drilled. 
Last year the number was 17,800. Last year 
the oil fields of the United States yielded 
about one and one-half billion barrels of 
crude oil and that was one billion and a quar- 
ter more barrels than were found in the new 
fields discovered. The bank account is being 
drawn upon at a rate more than seven times 


| 





as great as the deposits 
the form of new discoveries. 

Nor did that meet the demand 
necessary to draw out of the stor 
of the Nation an average of 54.000 barr 
day during 1943 and the withdrawals ar 
ting greater, for in January of this | 
the month just passed—about 250,000 barrels 
was the average daily draft upon the 
ground stocks. 

The oil producers’ case is simply thi 
costs have gone up, like all other 
all other industries, and the price freeze o: 
crude oil has left him standing helple 
by watching the gap between costs and in- 
come narrow to the point where he can n 
longer do business. A mere break-even b 
permits of no expansion. For many pro- 
ducers owning thousands of oi! wells it is 1 
longer that good; it is an out-of-pocket loss 

With a regularity that has become monoto- 
nous, oil producers are selling their properti¢ 
to the large companies and retiring from th 
business. Such transactions add nothing t 
the oil supply. They remove from the busi- 
ness the genius and the skill of the men wh 
know how to find and to produce oil, and the 
trend is toward a monopoly of ownership 
monopoly that is being fostered by Govern- 
ment policy. 

Producing costs have gone up greatly si! 
1941. The cost of finding new oil by the drill- 
ing of wildcats, as the industry calls explora- 
tory wells, has advanced fourfold since 1938 

The assertion is made by men who kn 
that every barrel of oil produced in the Unit: 
States today is selling for less than the 
of replacing it. 

What has happened to price? Well, i: 
1941, at the time crude-oil prices were froze 
the national average was $1.17 per barre! 
it has now gotten to $1.20. The Office of Pri 
Administration has doled out a few raises, 3 
cents here, 5 cents there, 12 cents in anoth¢ 
place, and in one burst of recklessness, 25 
cents, affecting a few thousand barrels a day 
of a heavy fuel grade of oil in California 
after the Navy had demanded that something 
be done to get some more fuel oil for the 
ships. These sporadic advances, widely scat- 
tered, served in more than 2 years’ time t 
bring up the national average only 3 cents 
barrel. 

That could bring no results, and it brought 
none. Three cents will not offset over 6 
cents average increase in costs. Such pun) 
raises as were made were on small quantit 
of oil, and the greater portion of the Natio 
production was not affected at all. In one 
State, for example, where more than a quarter 
million barrels daily are produced, the o1 
price raise was 10 cents per barrel in 1 field 
that produces 200 barrels. 

The result is being witnessed in another 
vital way. The abandonment of oil well: 
on the increase. The owners cannot pay out 
more money than they take in, so they cal! 
the salvage dealer and sell the equipment 
from the small wells. In 1942 there were 
more than 10,000 producing wells 


are beir 


bo 


m's 


costs 


abandon 


ang last year there were more than 13,000 
of these economic casualties. This is hap- 
pening when the Nation needs every barre! 


and every gallon of oil that can be produced 

There are more than 400,000 oil wells 
the United States. Their production rang 
from a fraction of a barrel per day to several 
hurdred barrels. Three-fourths of the total 
number are of the class Known in 
Gustry as stripper wells. They produce 15 
to 20 percent of the national total. It 
of course, this class of wells whose equipment 
can be sold for scrap steel for more than the 
owners can realize in several years from the 
sale of oil. 

Nearly every one of these 300,000 strippe! 
wells could be stimulated in its daily pro 


tne in- 





duction. The operators know many methods 
by which they can make the wells yield more 
In my district there was originated the prin- 
cipal method of getting more out of the cld 
fields after the natural pressure was gone. 





Water is put into the producing sand and oil 
is thereby forced into adjacent oil wells. 
Yhe method has also been used with success 
in other States in recent years. The results 
ere notable, but the costs are high. Today, 
little new work is being done of this kind. 
Under pri¢e conditions that would have 
enabled the producers to apply this or other 
<uitable methods, our oil production could 
much higher. 

rhe same economic vise has been applied 
to wildcatting. The Petroleum Administrator 
early in 1943 urged the industry to drill a 
roinimum of 4,500 wells of the exploratory 
type—the wells which might find new fields. 
Yhe response of the industry, trying as hard 
es it could, was a thousand wells less than 
the number Mr. Ickes pleaded for. 

The obvious safeguards to our oil supply 
were disregarded. Instead, we were given 

Canol project—$135,000,000 worth. It 

sists of a macaroni-size pipe line and a 

, kettle refinery up near the Arctic Circle 

all on Canadian soil. It may, if it ever 

into operation—it has been nearly 2 

years in the making—it may deliver 3,000 

barrels of crude oil a day to be distributed 

ng the Alaska highway, which highway, 

identally, no longer is relied upon to de- 

r much freight to Alaska. Compare this 

0 barrels with the daily production of 

four and one-half million barrels in the 
United States. 

Now we are threatened with a pipe-line 
project across the sands of Arabia, to cost 
from $130,000,000 to $165,000,000, and nothing 
f this kind ever costs as little as the first 
estimates call for; Canol started out to be 

$25,000,000 project and went up §$110,- 
000,000. Add Canol and Arabia together and 
there is neatly $300,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money—all outside this country and neither 
doing anything to help the oil supply that 

of concern to you and me—the oil to win 
this war and to take a little strain off that 
A coupon. 

It seems to be out of date in some circles 
to display a concern for the people of the 
United States, but I am old-fashioned. I 
want to see something done about the oil 
supply here, not in the far north or the 
Middle East. I share the faith of the thou- 
sands of oil producers and oil geologists that 
there are vast treasures of oil to be found 
here in our own country. I believe, with 
the oil producers, that the new fields can 
be found and the old ones given new life, 
and that the total of the effort expended in 
that direction will amount to many billion 
barrels of oil right here at home. We have 
20 States with their hundreds of communities 
where the production of oil is a vital part 
of the economy, yielding taxes for the mainte- 
nance of local and State government, the 
support of schools, and the lifeblood of the 
business of such communities. Labor has a 
stake in this matter. There are many thou- 
sands who work in the oil industry. Shall 
they seek new occupations, or go to Arabia? 

The sole argument against doing some- 
thing here at home is that it would cost 
the consumer. Well, I have yet to see the 
owner of an automobile who would not be 
glad to spend 3 or 4 cents a week and get 
more gasoline thereby. In another form, 
taxes, it is now planned to use the consum- 
ers’ money on foreign ventures—with Gov- 
ernment getting into the oil business as a 
proprietor. 

The House of Representatives has taken 
affirmative action on this oil-shortage prob- 
lem. It passed a bill in December which 
would compel the O. P. A. to raise the price 
of crude oil and let the producers get to 
work. The bill is now in a Senate com- 
mittee. Our oil discovery and producing 
effort has been running down for more than 
2 years. Our action in the House was for 
the purpose of correcting the shortage of a 
mest essential resource. 
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President Roosevelt Acts To Reopen 
Mail Facilities Between the United 
States and Occupied Areas of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
a letter from Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Wat- 
son, secretary to President Roosevelt, 
and also a letter*from Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, addressed to the Presi- 
dent. The letters relate to the reopen- 
ing of mail facilities between the United 
States and occupied areas of Italy. 

I feel certain that Americans of Italian 
origin throughout America will hail the 
action of President Roosevelt in making 
possible the exchange of personal letters 
between their relatives in those sections 
of Italy now occupied by our troops 
and themselves. 
serve to strengthen the ties of genuine 
friendship between the Italian people 
and our American boys in Italy. 

The letters follow: 


THe Wurre Howse, 
Washington, February 12, 1944. 
Hon. Vito MARCANTONIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MaRCANTONIO: The President 
has asked me to acknowledge your letter of 
January 31. The matter about which you 
write was promptly taken up with the Secre- 
tary of War, and there is enclosed herewith 
for your information copy of his communi- 
cation addressed to the President on the Ist. 
It is self-explanatory. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpWIN M. WATKINS, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Secretary to the President. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1944. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have your memo- 
randum concerning mail service in Sicily and 
southern Italy. Limited internal service now 
exists in portions of the occupied areas 
which accounts for the Italian stamps men- 
tioned in your memorandum. However, no 
regular international postal service for these 
areas is presently available. 

Every effort is being made to resume postal 
communications between Allied and neutral 
countries and those portions of Italian ter- 
ritory now controlled by Allied troops. Be- 
fore resumption can be effected, internal 
postal facilities in occupied areas must be 
fully restored, adequate provisions made for 
military security and censorship, and neces- 
sary arrangements made for transportation. 
It is also necessary to establish complete 
agreement on limitations and procedures 
with the United Kingdom. 

At present it is expected that resumption 
of service for mail of a personal character 
will be permitted on or about February 15, 
1944, for Sicily, Sardinia, and the 10 Prov- 
inces of Bari, Brindisi, Catanzaro, Sosenza, 
Lecce, Matera, Potenza, Reggio di Calabria, 
Salerno, and Taranto, and occupied Italian 
territories in Africa. A press notice is now 
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ore 


Aid; 


in process of preparation and will be released 
prior to resumption of service 


As additional Provinces are occupied, serv- 
ice will be resumed as rapidly as practicable. 
Commercial, business, or financial corre- 
spondence will be resumed at a later date 
upon completion of agreements now under 
discussion between the United Kingdom and 
interested Government agencies of the 
United States. 

Postage for correspondence addressed to 
Italy will be in accordance with appropriate 
foreign-mail rates at present in operation 
Both Italian Government and Allied Mili- 


tary Government postage will be available 
Italy 


in 


Respectfully yours 


HENRY L. STIMSON, 





To Boys in the Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in submitting herewith a copy of 
a letter to the boys in the service, printed 
in the February 3, 1944, issue of my 
home-town paper, the Shamrock Texan. 

This letter is one of a series written by 
my good friend, Bob Douglas, and en- 
joyed by Shamrock and Wheeler County 
boys wherever they might be stationed in 
all parts of the world. 

Now, Bob would be embarrassed if he 
knew I was placing this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, but I did want him to 
know these letters are most appreciated, 
not only by our boys in the armed service 
of the Nation but also by those of us back 
here at home: 

To the Boys in Service 

We here at home have not yet begun to 
make the sacrifice that you boys have, and 
although we complain at times about ration- 
ing and other Government regulations that 
are placed upon us, I do not think that we 
have begun to do our very best, but I am 


TEXAS 


telling you that I do think that we have 
begun to realize some of the things that we 
mvst do before this thing is over, and I am 


telling you that you can depend on the 
Panhandle and Wheeler County folks to come 
through in a big way 

This last week I had a boy to come into 
the store and start a conversation with me, 
and I sure hated to ask him his name, in 
fact, I did not, but I finally found out who 
he was by asking his father, and he was the 
Gunter boy from Allison who is now sia- 
tioned at Las Vegas, N. Mex., and he said 
that he was doing fine but sure would like 
to get going from where he was stationed 
as he felt that he had served his time there. 

Charlie Vanpool came up the street very 
early one morning and was sure steppirg 
and the very first thing that he said to me 
was that I did not know him, but I told him 
that I did, and he seemed mighty happy to 
be home for a few days, and said that there 
were some things that he had rather do than 
be in the service, but as this was his line 
of work for the present he was going to make 
the most of it and at the same time make 
the very best soldier that he knew how 

Dorothy Reynolds was in this past week 
and said that she and Burford were here 
for a few days, and that they were doing 
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A738 
fine, and that she hoped that this affair 
would be over s00n that they may, with the 
rest of the boys, be back home again for 
kee} 

Orvil Cooper was also in here this past 
weck, and I am telling you that he has grown, 


not too much in height, but in width he 
has taken up plenty of space, and really looks 
good 

N. D.—Blue was also in to see me and I 


would never have recognized him, but he told 


me about me helping him on one occasion 
and that 1 help really was worth a lot to 
him and that it had meant much to him 
in the service and that the only thing that 
concerned him now was just how scon this 
would be over and he could get back home. 
Each of you should see Jack Sims I can’t 
say that he has spread out any but he has 
surely on more altitude, but at the 
same time has that kid look on his face I 


really enjoyed talking to him and have an- 
other chat or two coming up with him 

I wish that each of you could see a picture 
t to me by Aubrey Caudell this past week. 
It shows six servicemen with two big bears, 
weighing 1,400 pounds, and the other 
850 pounds, and he told me that it was the 
only thing that any group had shown him 
that he could not think of something bigger 
and better in Texas. 

T had a very interesting letter from Bud 
Sims this past week and he wanted to know 
the address of any of the boys from here 
that was near him Said that he felt that 
he could get off a few hours and pay them a 
visit and if it was at all possible to send him 
their names that he would sure appreciate it. 

I may have received a lot more of some 
types of food than I received this past week 
but to tell you the truth, J. H. Jackson 
brought me two of the nicest venison steaks 
that I have ever had and on top of that 
Dennis and Bert Betenbough brought me 
some of the very choicest mountain oysters 
or calf fries that I have ever had and I am 
telling you that they were really fine and if 
there is anything that I like better it is 
more of these 

Do not forget to write the home folks each 


ce} 


one 


day, be good sports, cheer some lonesome 
buddy each day and go to church often. 
Your friend, 


Bos DOvGLAs, 





Portrait of a School Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HARRIS’ of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, outside of the home, the school 
teacher has the greatest influence in 
building the life and character of a child. 
We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
teachers of this country, who have done 
and are doing a great work in preparing 
our boys and girls to be the citizens of 
tomorrow. Typical has been the fine 
work of Miss Eva Moore, of Arkadelphia, 
Ark. After 39 years of teaching in the 
schools of that city, she has resigned. 
She has influenced the lives of many of 
our citizens, many of whom are out- 
standing in their vocations. A deserv- 
ing tribute was given to her in a news 
article appearing in the Siftings Herald, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., on February 9, 1944, as 
follows: 


Miss Eva Moore RESIGNS AFTER 39 YEARS OF 
TEACHING 

Miss Eva Moore resigned her position as 
teacher in the Arkadelphia Elementary 
School last month. During her 39 years of 
employment in this district she has served as 
principal of the elementary school, as critic 
supervisor of practice teachers who were 
enrolled at Ouachita and Henderson State 
Teachers College, and as grade teacher. 

At the time of her resignation she was 
teaching the fifth grade, which meets in the 
Methodist Church during the reconstruction 
of the elementary-school building. Friends 
will be glad to know that Miss Eva is recov- 
ering from illness that necessitated her res- 
ignation. 

Teachers and pupils with whom she came 
in contact regret the absence of such a mas- 
ter teacher. 

The poem which follows describes a master 
teacher: - 

THE TWO TEMPLES 


A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought with care and skill, 
Piltars and groins and arches 
Were fashioned to meet his will. 
And men said, when they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay, 
Great is thy skill, O builder, 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple, 
She wrought with skill and care, 
Forming each pillar with patience, 
Laying each stone with care. 
None saw the unceasing effort; 
None knew of the marvelous plan; 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust, 
Pillars and groins and arches 
Food for consuming rust. 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Shall endure while the ages roll; 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child's immortal soul. 
—Author unknown. 





The Income Tax Forms Must Be 


Simplified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the income-tax forms must be 
simplified. There is no justification for 
the procedures our citizens are forced to 
go through in order to pay their taxes to 
their Government. They are not com- 
plaining about the payments due but 
they are protesting the methods used. 
The present tax form is a complicated 
crazy quilt that no one can readily un- 
derstand. The fertile brains’ that 
thought it up have rendered a distinct 
disservice to the American people and 
to the Nation as a whole. 

I have been informed that the tax form 
is the product of the congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and Mr. Randolph Paul’s division in the 
Treasury Department. I would like to 
suggest to the House that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue which is responsible 
for the collection of taxes should also be 
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made responsible for making out the 
income-tax forms. The collectors and 
agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
work with taxes, know the taxpayers’ 
feelings, know the mistakes in the law. 
and consequently are in a position to 
recommend a form that would be most 
reasonable to all. 

If we want to know something about 
military affairs, we go to the Army: if 
we want naval information we go to the 
Navy; therefore, I think it is only proper 
to go to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
for assistance in simplifying tax forms. 
Let us forget the lawyers and go to those 
who know this particular business and 
get their advice. They are the closest 
to the people who pay the taxes and they 
are the ones who will know the answers. 
Mr. Speaker, the income-tax forms must 
be simplified. 





Speedy Remedy by the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 28 in extending my 
remarks under the title “Waste Basket 
Fodder,” I included a letter from one of 
my good friends in the newspaper busi- 
ness in California. This letter and my 
own statement criticized the Office of 
Price Administration and other Govern- 
ment agencies for the large number of 
news releases that are sent out by re- 
gional offices to daily and weekly news- 
papers all over the country. Most of this 
news, I tried to point out, has already 
been released from Washington through 
the various press services and is bound 
to be pretty old and cold when it is re- 
hashed and published a second or third 
time. 

Well, believe it or not, the spark struck 
tinder. A few days after my remarks 
appeared in the Recorp I received a let- 
ter from an old friend of mine who is now 
in charge of the Office of Congressional 
Information in the O. P. A. His com- 
munication reads, in part, as follows: 

I am in Washington with O. P. A., in charge 
of its Office of Congressional Information, 
and noticed the letter you inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of January 28 from a 
friend criticizing the number of O. P. A. 
releases to newspapers. 

Having once run the business end of the 
New York Evening Post, I don’t think I en- 
tirely agree with him. Our releases are 
mostly about individual regulations covering 
various products. Many of them get no gen- 
eral news releases and are of interest only 
to certain localities, but in those localities 
the interest in them is intense. A regulation 
covering lettuce and sugar beets, for example, 
would not be general news, but it would be 
vital to the people of Salinas, or Gonzales, 
or King City. It would pay the papers there 
to get and review all our releases for the sake 
of those of special local interest. 

But why argue? An order has gone out to 
all our regional offices to analyze all re- 
leases, eliminate any needless ones, and to 





circularize all newspapers receiving releases 
a g if they want to continue to receive 
them. A return post card will be enclosed. 
E r, even if a paper returns the card 
b nakes no use of our releases, it is to be 

ff the list. IE imagine your friend will 


ery soon be relieved of receipt of the unwel- 
me O. P. A. releases, at least if he means 
what he says. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to call par- 
ticular attention to one sentence quoted 
above. “An order has gone out to all our 
regional offices to analyze all releases, 
eliminate needless ones, and to circular- 
ize all newspapers receiving releases ask- 
ing if they want to continue to receive 
them.” This attitude is gratifying in- 
deed and the O. P. A. is to be commended 
for the attempt it is making to reduce 
nonessential expenditures. 

What a fine thing it would be if all 
other Federal agencies would follow the 
example set by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. What savings in paper, man- 
power, and taxpayer’s money could be 
made. I don’t know, but I hope, I hope. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 

g editorial which was taken from the 
Elkins (W. Va.) Intermountain: 

WASHINGTON DEADWOOD 

Congressman ANDERSON Of California has 
recommended that the House of Repre- 
sentatives order drastic reduction of funds 
allowed Government information agencies 

the printing of so-called news, which, 
he argued, is stale before it reaches the press. 
In support of his proposal he pointed out 
that although private publishers have had 
heir paper supplies cut almost a fourth, 
Federal agencies have increased their use cf 
paper by 40 percent. 

Here is a proposal which merits more at- 
tention than it is likely to receive. [here 

e few things in this life more useless, as 

y newspaperman can testify, than the 
press hand-outs of governmental agencies. 
Yet they clutter up every mail delivery to 
every newspaper office in the land. 

Here is a relatively small but, we suspect, 
characteristic bit of evidence of the ex- 
travagance of our Federal Government. It 
reflects that expansiveness of the bureau- 
cratic mind responsible for the lavish use of 
money which, according to Senator Byrp, is 
making the war cost twice as much as it 
should cost. 





Eliminate the Red Tape—Let Us Trust to 
the Honesty of Those in the Armed 
Forces and Let Them Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read where the War Food Administra- 
tion proposes to distribute amongst the 
farmers of this country $290,000,000 in 
connection with the soil-conservation 
program. This, of course, is for the pur- 
bose of increasing the output of needed 
crops. I have no complaint in reference 
to this program. I do desire, however, 
to point out that the War Food Admin- 


| 
| 





it is going to trust to the honesty of the 
farmers in connection with the distribu- 
tion of this money, as it proposes to let 
the farmers make their own reports as 
to whether or not they complied with 
the agreements. In other words, as I 
take it, if a farmer states he has com- 
plied, he will receive his check. I am 
willing to trust to the honesty of the 
farmer in connection with this program. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, if we 
can trust the farmers of this country 
where money is involved we can likewise 
trust to the honesty of those in the armed 
forces to cast their votes in the election 
in November. Those who wear the uni- 
form of their country and who are willing 
to lay down their lives for their country 
should not be denied an opportunity, 
with all red tape eliminated, to vote in 
the November election. In calling this 
to the attention of the House I hope that 
the conferees will bring back a bill that 
will provide for a Federal ballot and will 
not require those in the armed forces to 
have their applications and their ballots 
sworn to before a superior officer. Yes, 
let us trust to the honesty of the men and 
women who are in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include an editorial published in the 
Washington Post entitled “I Refuse” and 
also a letter to the Washington Star 
from a member of the Navy, who has just 
returned from serving 18 months in the 
South Pacific, on this subject. 


[From the Washington Star] 


FEDERAL BALLOT PREFERRED BY ADVOCATE OF 
SOLDIERS VOTING 
To the Eprror oF THE Star: 

Having returned from an 18-month stay in 
the South Pacific. it has occurred to me that 
I might be able to present the view of an 
overseas veteran concerning the issue of vet- 
erans voting, now pending before Congress. 

My company of a naval construction bat- 
talion was separated from the other com- 
panies by hundreds of miles; in fact, for 
more than a year, no two companies were to- 
gether for more than a few weeks at a time, 
although the battalion still remained the ad- 
ministrative unit. In my company were men 
representing 39 States. The battalion in- 
cluded men from all the States. In order 
for those men to have an opportunity to vote 
this fall, under existing State laws, it will 
be necessary for each man to write to his 
home and request to be registered; therefore, 
to obtain from home a formal application for 
an absentee voters’ ballot, fill it out and send 
it to the proper official at his home; then, 
within the time limits set by law, the clerk 
will mail the requested ballot; when the 
soldier receives it (if ever) he may mark it 
and start it back. Unless it arrives so many 
days before the election day it will not be 
counted. 

Ordinary mail from the east coast reached 
me in the southwest Pacific in an average 
of 3 weeks after mailing date; V-mail in about 
half that time; second-class mail in 2 months 
(if I were fortunate). 

It readily will be seen that the statutory 
time limits will not permit an overseas serv- 
iceman to vote his own regular State ballot. 
The question of advancing dates by emer- 
gency legislation still will not dispose of 
many technical difficulties until a uniform 
law for all States is adopted—registration, 
poll taxes, printing ballots, holding up the 
time for counting, etc., requiring a uniform 
treatment. If that is not done millions will 
be deprived of their constitutional right of 
voting. 

If uniform ballots are made legal, then 


istration has come to the conclusion that | large consignments can be sent to each base 
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and each man, regardless of his home State, 
may send his ballot home t be counted. 
If the two Presidential candidates’ names 
appear, then he can vote a straight ballot 
just as a vofer at home. Anyone in the 
States who votes for the head of the ticket 
and nowhere else is presumed to vote for 
everyone oO that ticket. Why should a 
le be adopted for a soldier, sailor, 

Does anyone really question the 

ie of them to vote for }! choice, 

iply the desire of Congressmen to 

prevent their voting because they believe they 


know how the majority of servicemen will 
vote? 

They all profess to be determined that 
every “‘vet” will get to vote. Then why not 
leave out the technical discussions of consti- 
tutionality (which applies to peacetime elec- 
tions) and remove all obstacles in the way of 
every veteran's legal vote? 

Who in the United States has a better 


right to help select his Governors than the 
man or the woman who is giving his or her 


life for it? 
I. R. Mureuy 
Carpenter’s Mate (1st cl.), United 
States Naval Reserve. 
{From the Washington Post] 
“I REFUSE” 
Any soldier vote bill that comes out of 


conference committee without provision for 
a Federal ballot would be an advertisement 


to servicemen everywhere that their Congress 
is not prepared to turn a finger in enabling 
them to participate in this year’s great de- 


cision. We would hesitate to be so accused 
if we were a Member of Congress. It would 
be compounding this neglect with hypocrisy 
to that a State ballot will the 
servicemen the same voting opportunity as 
a Federal ballot. The President declared that 


assert give 








this Id be practicing a fraud upon the 
serviceman. He didn’t put too harsh a word 
upon it. Consider the State of New York. 
The list of candidates in New York State 
prepared by the State war ballot commis- 
sion is a book of 900 printed pages. Clearly 


uld 


other 


this cannot be carried by air mail. It wi 
go by ordinary mail. So would the 
State ballots ‘hus, with the dates of most 


primaries falling in late summer and early 
fall, there would be no chance at all of the 
servicemen, who are now scattered over the 
earth's surface, and who are subject to con- 
stant change-of-duty station, receiving State 
ballots in time to fill out and return by 
election day. Merely a recommendation to 


the States to expedite and facilitate voting 
procedures would be tantamount to a denial 
of the voting privilege. Let that be clearly 
understood 

Voting under Federal auspices is the only 
feasible method of soldier voting. All that 
the conferees are asked to do is to set up 
Federal machinery They are no longer 
asked to repeal State law, as they would have 
been under the original Lucas-Green-Worley 
neasures. All that is now entailed is that 
the Federal Government would prepare and 
Gistribute by air mail a simplified uniform 
ballot for Federal offices, collect the exe- 
cuted ballots, and provide for their distribu- 
tion the election officials of the voter’s 
State. All persons qualified under State law 
to vote would then be assured that their 
votes would be counted. No constitutional 
right of the State would be infringed by this 
Federal act of helpfulness. The inclusion 
of a Federal ballot—of servicemen voting 
under Federal auspices—is the irreducible 
minimum of what Congress should do. The 
co.ferees, conscious of t! 


obligation to 


to 


eir 


the servicemen, will, we hope, repeat with 
Representative WorLEY 

“T refuse to say to the men and women in 
the armed forces that Congre ll do noth- 
ing to protect the franc! where State 
procedures fail. I refuse 1y to the soldiers 


and sailors overseas that the Constitution of 
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the United States 
to put them in 

under the fire of the enemy, 
us to rem<¢ them from the cl 
subject them to military law, is too weak to 
cmpower the Congress of the United States 
to protect our fighting men against the loss 
of their right to vote. 


which i 


uniform and 


rong enough 
place them 
which enables 
il courts and 
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lobal Alphabet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONE’ 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am submitting to the Congress 
a recent letter by Hon. Robert L. Owen, 
one of Oklahoma’s most distinguished 
sons and former Senator, with further 
explanation of his global alphabet. Sen- 
ator Owen, who for sO many years in 
the United States Senate crusaded for 
many reforms, is now battling for world 
literacy through the adoption of a global 
alphabet, based on phonetic characters 
that are capable of representing in a 
written form all of the sounds of the 
languages of the world. 

The letter printed herein further ex- 
plains this great work: 


JANUARY 19, 1944. 
New HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER, 
New Haven, Conn. 

GENTLEMEN: The New Haven Journal- 
Courier’s excellent commentary on the global 
alphabet was received. It is right in refer- 
ring to the 47 sounds of the English language 
but this hus been fully covered by the global 
alphabet which uses 33 letters of immutable 
sounds, which in combination make every 
sound refcrred to. 

The global alphabet does not contemplat 
standardizing any language. It only pro- 
poses to make visible to the eye the spoken 
sounds as employed in conversation, which 
it can do and does do effectively, thereby en- 
abling books of instruction to put the spok- 
en words of any foreign language interlinear 
with English of identical meaning, thereby 
enabling any very cheap book costing prob- 
ably not exceeding 10 cents as a book of in- 
struction for the Englishman to quickly 
learn the words and pronunciation of any 
foreign language and to enable anyone speak- 
ing a foreign language to immediately read 
and pronounce the English equivalent to 
the words of his own language. This is pre- 
cisely what is done in a very inadequate man- 
ner now used by the Army and Navy in teach- 
ing American soldiers and sailors to speak 
a foreign language but they are compelled to 
use English letters which have multiple 
meanings and their method requires instruc- 
tion by an individual teacher using his voice 
and records recording the sounds of the voice 
in English. The global alphabet avoids this 
pitfall and the need for records or the human 
voice of the instructor. 

You say with truth that the present Eng- 
lish spelling is a “hodgepodge of the sort 
that makes the language a nightmare to 
adult students learning it for the first time.” 
This valid objection is completely met by 
. the global alphabet. The President referred 
the petition on the global alphabet to the 
United States Senate, Senate Document 133, 
to the State Department, which is now study- 
ing the matter with a view to determining 
its claims of perfect efficiency. 
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Eleven books are available 
under the direction of Prof. Mario A. 
of Columbia University, and 60 linguists 


operating 


now prepared 
Pei, 
co- 
with him for teaching the princi- 


pal languages of the world to English stu- 
dents. His book, Languages for War and 
Peace contain 7 of these books. It is pub- 
lished by S. F. Vanni, of New York. These 


books could be printed in the global alphabet, 
which is not only phonetic but stenographic, 
enabling the people of the world with the 
pen to write their own language with great 
speed and ease. 

The global alphabet is a revolution and can 
be employed to &bolish illiteracy throughout 
the world by enabling the world to write 
every sound of any human language steno- 
graphically 

The illiteracy of Russia has been abolished 
by the phonetic alphabets employed in Rus- 
sian and in over 200 of its dialects. Illit- 
eracy is being rapidly abolished by the work 
of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, Ph. D., and his as- 
sociates operating with the cooperation of 
over 120 foreign missionary societies in over 
80 different nations using the special pho- 
netic alphabets devised by Dr. Laubach. 
Their production should be increased in like 
manner. 

I send you under separate cover the proof 
of the truth of these statements. I thank 
you for your excellent editorial and I agree 
that my chief obstacle in persuading the 
world is the apathy, indifference, and possible 
opposition of literary men who are content 
with the hodgepodge spelling to which you 
refer. Our obligation to literary men justi- 
fies our thanks to them for what they have 
done, but they cannot stand in the way of 
the mechanism already employed by over 350 
nationalities wich are now spelling and print- 
ing books with the phonetic alphabet, alpha- 
bets which can be learned in 1 day and in 
which hundreds of thousands of new books in 
the phonetic alphabet are now being printed. 
In Russia this alphabet and the intensive 
education of the people with it has regener- 
ated Russia and already has increased its 
production over 400 percent. When all na- 
tions adopt the phonetic system, the produc- 
tion of the world will be correspondingly in- 
creased, creating a world of abundance which 
will result in other nations sending their 
surplus to America for credits with which 
to buy the products of New Haven and of 
America and of other friendly nations. 


Prof. Pei's instruction books in teaching 
foreign languages conversationally employ 
only about 1,200 words which are sufficient 
for conversation dealing with social and com- 
mercial matters, but this opens the door to 
all other words required. It must be remem- 
bered in phonetic printing the symbols em- 
ployed are not supposed to be microscopic, 
but only sufficient to bring to the mind by 
the symbols and the context the spoken 
word. This has been proved to be sufficient. 
Moses wrote Genesis with 22 phonetic letters. 
It sufficed 

Yours very respectfully, 
Rosert L. OWEN 





Eternal Vigilance—The Price of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


ARENDS. Mr. 
to 


Mr. 
leave 


under 
the 


Speaker, 
extend my remarks in 


Recorp, I include the following address 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MartTIN, JR., minority 
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leader of the House of Representatives, 
at the Lincoln Day celebration in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1944: 

Mr. Toastmaster and fellow citizens, it is 
a special privilege for me to come to West 
Virginia to join with you in the observance 
of the birthday of the immortal Abraham 
Lincoln, a distinguished son of your neigh- 
boring State of Kentucky. It is a special 
pleasure because your State of West Virginia 
was one of the chief supporters of Abraham 
Lincoln's policies. West Virginia, as I hap- 
pen to know, is especially proud of her war 
Governor, that great statesman and coura- 
geous leader, Francis H. Pierpont. As I recall 
history, it was Governor Pierpont who be- 
came the first Governor of the common- 
wealth of West Virginia after the meeting 
of county delegates at Wheeling on May i3 
1861, had arranged for delegates from the 
25 western counties of what is now Known 
as West Virginia, to organize the new State 
to support Lincoln and the Union. It was 
then, as I recall history, that the distin- 
guished and courageous Francis H. Pierpont 
was elected Governor, and it was under his 
leadership that the State of West Virginia 
was admitted to the Union in 1863. 

Your State chose Governor Pierpont as its 
most distinguished son when it placed the 
life-size statue of him in Statuary Hall in 
the House wing of the Capitol. I pass that 
statue of West Virginia’s war Governor many 
times a day in going to and fro between 
my office just off the Statuary Hall and the 
House floor. The heavily bearded face always 
awakens in me an admiration for those sturdy 
statesmen of that other day. 

Abraham Lincoln and Francis H. Pierpont 
were both men who were convinced that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Your Republicans in Congress have been try- 
ing to exercise that eternal vigilance because 
it is through your Congress and through 
your Congress alone that you can implement 
your eternal vigilance and so protect your 
liberty. 

I want to express to you my appreciation 
of the fact that you have chosen to send 
to the House of Representatives three men 
outstanding for their efforts to preserve Our 
constitutional form of government. One cf 
them, ANDREW SCHIFFLER, my good friend of 


many years, is your Representative from 
Wheeling. Epwarp G. ROHRBOUGH is you! 
able Representative from Glenville, and 


Huspert SUMMERS ELuIis, of Huntington, is the 
third. These men are powerful advocates 
of free government and are commanding at- 
tention by reason of their able and energetic 
services in the House of Representatives 
The election of CHAPMAN REVERCOMB to the 
Senate added another able and powerful ad- 
vocate of constitutional government. 

These three representatives and Senato: 
ReEvERcoMB have been identified with the 
struggle which is going on in the Congress t 
preserve our constitutional form of Govern- 
ment, to restore sanity in the spending of the 
people’s money, and to prevent a ruthless 
arrogant, power-lustful bureaucracy from 
fastening its clutches permanently upon the 
people 


This fight for free government is not a 


new one It is not a development of the 
last few years. It is as old as civilization 
itself. It will continue to be a struggle just 


so long as free government exists because as 
Abraham Lincoln said in response to a sere- 
nade in 1864, “Human nature will not 
change. In any future great national trial, 
compared with the men of this (day) we 
shall have as weak and as strong, as silly and 
as wise, es good and as bed.” 

We have today those who, under cover cf 
the perils and struggles of this world war, 
would overturn our constitutional govern- 
mental system, our free-enterprise system, 
our free-social system, and set up a power- 
ful centralized Federal Government as the 











paternalistic protector and director of all the 
peoples lives and activities. That would be 
he very definition of tyranny, and yet to 
these misguided people who want to ac- 
complish it, it seems like the easiest way. 

all ages there are pecple who prefcr to 

ve their government care for and support 
them rather than to support themselves and 
heir government, and we have those people 
with us today. That was what Lincoln meant 
when he said: 

“The legitimate object of government is to 

for a community of people whatever they 
eed to have done but cannot do at all 
r cannot so well do for themselves in their 
parate and individual capacity. In all 

the people can individually do as well 
themselves, government ought not to in- 
re.” 
The maintenance of free government is 
an easy way, it isa hard way. The Amer- 
people want freedom—freedom to fol- 
or freedom to lead; freedom to work as 
le as possible to get along, or hard enough 
buy the big house on the hill. 

Those who would overturn our free govern- 
ment and establish a Federal paternalism 
under a political monopoly, have a peculiar 
blind spot—they have an idea, apparently, 

such a paternalistic government, either 

1 semi-dictatorship or as a complete dic- 

rship, would in some way find a method 

hich to support the people. Anyone who 
for a moment considers any dictatorship, 
cient or modern, must realize that under 

y dictatorship the people not only have to 
support the government, but they have to do 
the hard way, the wasteful way, the most 
pasant way. 

Those who fight against the encroachment 

of a political bureaucracy on the people’s 
freedom do not have an easy task. Powerful 
bureaucracies have no trouble enlisting in 
their aid powerful individuals, powerful radio 
interests, and powerful newspaper propa- 
gandists. 

Those men and women who stand deter- 
minedly for the preservation of the people's 
freedom often find it to be a thankless a 1 
misunderstood task. No luscious patronage, 
and no fat contracts, no special favors, and 

o free junkets come to those who fight bu- 
eaucracy. Their sole compensation is 
isually that sense of satisfaction which must 
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come to every man and woman who helps to 
preserve the freedom of a pecple—that lib- 
erty of the individual which is as precious as 
life itself. 

When one man possesses almost absolute 
domination of this country for 12 years and 
shows not the slightest indication of asking 
to be relieved from that domination, it is 
crystal clear that there is reason for the people 
to be disturbed about the future of their Gov- 
ernment and their Bill of Rights. 

The people are disturbed; they have be- 
ome alarmed over the trend which has per- 
sted for more than a decade and which 
ntinues toward a centralized Government 
Washington under the autocracy of a 
litical monopoly. Because of these fears, 
he people of America are rapidly swinging 
into the struggle to set up a strong opposi- 
tion to this drift toward a rigid regimenta- 
tion and State fascism. This opposition is 
not confined to those whose political doc- 
trine is of the Republican faith. If that 
were the case, there would be no hope for 
success. The opposition includes, beside 
Republicans, a legion of men and women 
who proudly boast of their loyalty to Jeffer- 
§ ideals. A multitude of independents 
who hold the balance of power in this coun- 
try and swing from one party to the other 
as their judgment dictates, are also in this 
fight to free the United States of America 
from the strangling clutch of a selfish and 
self-centered political bureaucracy. It was 
these people who helped to swell the vote for 
the Republican Presidential candidate to 
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22,000,000 votes in 1940. The support of this 
group enabled Republican congressional can- 
didates all over the country to poll a million 
more votes in 1942 than did those who 
sought election on the Democratic ticket. 
Those who still profess to believe that the 
Nation is overwhelmingly in favor of the New 
Deal ideology might do well to ponder those 
figures. It will be the support of these 
groups, together with the new, progressive, 
militant Republican Party which will elect a 
President rext fall and wrest control of Con- 
gress from the so-called New Dealers. 

One of the danger signs everywhere visible 
today is the scant respect some men and 
women high in public life have for the Con- 
stitution. These deluded men and women 
are ready, when they desire to achieve some 
immediate objective, to brush aside the Con- 
stitution. In doing so, they are helping to 
bring about the destruction of their own 
liberties along with the freedom of their 
fellow citizens. If one group can set aside 
some part of that great charter of liberty 
upon which all our people must depend for 
security and protection, then it will not be 
long before other groups will attempt to do 
likewise. Under such a trend the great bul- 
wark of liberty with its precious Bill of Rights 
would soon be reduced to a mere written 
document without life or force. Abraham 
Lincoln saw this danger very clearly when he 
said in his first inaugural address on March 
4, 1861: 

“A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the only 
true sovereign of a free people. Whoever 
rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or 
to despotism. * * * Therule of a minority 
as a@ permanent arrangement, is wholly in- 
admissible. So that, rejecting the majority 
principle, anarchy or despotism in some form 
is all that is left.” 

It is a fortunate fact that in every crisis 
the American people rally to the defense of 
the Constitution. A few years ago we had a 
striking example of this deep reverence and 
devotion which the people have for their 
great charter of liberty. The New Deal, 
arrogant and confident in the popular sup- 
port it had mustered by scores of grand 
political promises, decided to sweep aside an 
obstacle in its path as it sought to march to- 
ward the goal of absolute power. The ad- 
ministration proposed to pack the Supreme 
Court by legislative action. It was confident 
that it could persuade the people to consent 
to this dangerous, procedure and the shock 
of its disillusionment went to the very roots 
of the New Deal. The people were aroused 
by this attempt of the Executive Department 
to dominate both the Judicial and Legislative 
branches of the Government and they made 
known their opposition in a positive way. 
It was through no fault of the people or the 
Congress that the objective was achieved 
later through the process of time and the 
frailties of human life. Today, with such an 
overwhelming control by the Government of 
one group, the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion is more imperative than ever. Even a 
justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Roberts, has taken occasion within the last 
few days to point out in a dissenting opinion 
that the tendency of the Court “to disregard 
precedent has become so strong in this Court 
of late as * * * to shake confidence in 
the consistency of decisions and leave the 
courts below on an uncharted sea of doubt 
and difficulty, without any confidence that 
what was said yesterday will hold good to- 
morrow.” 


This condition against which Mr. Justice 
Roberts warns confirms completely that wis- 


dom which Abraham Lincoln believed was 
inherent in the people when they are given 
the truth and the facts, and which was in- 
herent in the people when they rose up to 
oppose the packing of the Supreme Court. 
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It is that wisdom inherent in the people 
which has always caused them to rally to the 
support of the Constitution when attempts 
have been made to set it aside or ignore its 
provisions. I: is a fact which cannot be for- 
gotten that if and when it becomes necessary, 
in order to keep pace with changing condi- 
tions and the march of progress, to change 
the Constitution so it may be more closely 
adapted to the needs, those changes 
easily be achieved. Those wise men 
framed the Constitution foresaw that 
would be need for changes. They provided 
the way. The Constitution was not an or- 
ganic law established by the Government for 
the control of the people; it was an organic 
law established by the people for the con- 
trol of theif Government and their gov- 
ernors. In keeping with that fundamental 
fact the framers of the Constitution provided 
that it could be amended by the people and 
only by the people. The process of amend- 
ing the Constitution, contrary to the con- 
tinued complaints of the New Dealers who 
wish to set its provisions aside on occasion, 
is not difficult and is not slow. When the 
people are convinced that an amendment to 
the Constitution is necessary, that amend- 
ment can be brought about with ample speed. 
You can rest assured that when a few New 
Jeal politicians desire to change the Con- 





can 
who 
there 


stitution by evasion, by manipulation, by 
strained and distorted constructions of the 
constitutional language, or by judicial de- 


cision, they want to bring about that change 
for purposes which they are convinced the 
people would not approve. Otherwise they 
would come out in the open light of day and 
let the people know what they propose to do. 
and submit their policies to the people for 
approval or rejecticn 

The nonchalant way in which it was pro- 
posed to set aside the Constitution in pro- 
viding the vote to the service men and women 
was shocking. First, let me state definitely 
and without reservation, there is no one I 
know of opposed to giving the service men 
and women the fullest possible opportunity 
to exercise rights of citizenship. Our service 
people are entitled to participate in the fall 
elections and it is our job to see that they 
have a full opportunity. 

The service men and women are entitled 
to just as good a ballot as you and I, who 
remain here at home. They are entitled to 
vote not only for President and Members of 
Congress, but for State and County offices as 
well. It may hurt the vanity of some of us, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless, that many of 
these servicemen and women are much more 
interested in their own representatives to 
the State Legislatures, the local judges, or the 
prosecuting attorneys than they are in their 
Representatives in Congress. 

Naturally, the Army and Navy, upon whom 
would rest the job of transporting the ballots, 
favor the way which would make their task 
easiest. But this should not be the deter- 
mining factor. A ballot just as good as is 
given the civilians can be carried to the fight- 
ing men and we should do the job uncom- 
plainingly. It is asking very little. It is 
sheer nonsense to sit back and complacently 
say it cannot be done. It can be done—and 
it must be done. 

To give the soldier the complete ballot and 
a legal ballot, it will be necessary for the 
civilian voter to make some readjustments. 
He is ready to do this. The telegrams from 
the Governors showed this. The States are 
ready and anxious to get the full ballot to 
the fighting forces. Let there be the 
zeal on the part of the Federal Government 
to provide the transportation. If half of the 


same 


time spent in trying to avoid the job were 
devoted to solving the problem cf transpore 
tation, the plans would already 





be complete. 
It would be an indictment of the efficiency of 
the Army and Navy to say they 
the job of transportation. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































There were two sinister features connected 
with the soldiers’ ballot plan proposed by 
the administration. First was the original 
suggestion which was a bold attempt com- 
pletely to dominate the election by a non- 


secret ballot, and with the control resting in a 


commission to be appointed by one of the 
men whom everyone expects to be a candi- 
date. Certainly an enormous amount of 
credit must go to the opposition for expos- 
ing th riginal bill, which might well have 
made the coming election a development of 
grave danger to the unity of the Nation. 


The opposition developed in growing num- 
bers and the original bill vanished before the 
criticism It was withdrawn but 
left grave suspicions in the Congress. 


shafts of 


The States for more than 150 years have 
controlled elections and their right to that 
control has been unchallenged. This is no 
time to challenge that right in the midst of 
a great war 

For 10 years there has been a vast ac- 
cumulation of power in the Executive de- 


partment in Washington. Frankly, there is 
grave concern among our people over this 
constant demand on the part of the Execu- 
tive branch for more and more power. Of 
course, we realize the little bureaucrats be- 
lieve they know what is best for us but there 


are some who prefer a little more freedom 
and there are some who believe the little 
bureaucrats do not have all the correct 
answers. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that people are 
concerned over the way things are drifting. 
This is not the time to increase these fears. 
The service people can have their vote without 
breaking down the Constitution. Let’s give 
it to them the legal way, and if we do it in 
the legal way, the votes will surely be 
counted; that is vital, too. A vote not 
counted is no vote for a soldier. 

The so-called bobtail-ballot proposal, 
clearly unconstitutional, would leave it to the 
States to determine whether or not it shall 
be counted. Without containing names it 
could not be legally counted in many States. 
Then what a riot of confusion would result. 

The services of more lawyers would be re- 
quired than are at present on the staffs of 
the New Deal bureaucrats, and that is quite 
a statement. No one could predict the path 
to which the confusion might lead. 

Let's give the service men and women a 
ballot—one over which there will be no ques- 
tion about its being counted. No one should 
want to work fraud upon the men and women 
willing to die for our country and its 
institutions 

To save the Army and Navy some extra work 
and extra management is not a sufficient 
reason to violate the Constitution and give 
the Federal Government control of elec- 
tions. There certainly is no lack of per- 
sonnel to supervise the job. 

We will need a completely united effort to 
hasten the winning of the war, to bring 
about victory in the shortest possible time. 
That must be our chief objective until it is 
accomplished. 

We need all the statesmanship we can sum- 
mon from whatever party it may come to 
solve these gigantic problems ahead. The 
task is not as easy as some believe. Even 
the little group of “palace guards” can learn 
some things 

We Republicans in Congress have a definite 
chart; a definite goal which we ever keep 
our eyes on. These are our objectives: 

1. We will give our full effort to the win- 
ning of the war. To us it is the paramount 
objective, and we have always cooperated to 
the fullest extent to bring about an early 
victory and to get our boys and girls back 
home. 

2. We will defend the Constitution from 
assaults by subversive organizations as well 
as from the unthinking who would destroy 
it for selfish advantage. 


3. We will fight to eliminate waste and 
extravagance in our expenditures. The cost 
of Government is a heavy burden which is 
borne willingly by the taxpayers to win the 
war, but is ruinous when frittered away by 
irresponsible bureaucrats. 

4. We shall work for a simplification of tax 
returns to make them understandable to the 
ordinary citizen. 

5. We will strive for tax reforms based on 
capacity to pay and which will stimulate 
production; creating new wealth for the Na- 
tion and new jobs for millions. 

6. We will plan for the return of our men 
and women from the fighting fronts and the 
peace-time employment of those on farms, 
in factories, mills, and shipyards. They will 
want real jobs at American wages and un- 
der American working conditions, not doles 
handouts. We must see that we do not 


or 


fail them 

7. We shall care for the disabled veterans 
and for the rehabilitation of the maimed. 
We must give educational opportunity to 


those who lost that opportunity through the 
call of their country. A comprehensive edu- 
cational and rehabilitation program is vital 
at an early date. 

8. We must prepare a forward-looking post- 
war program which will maintain private en- 
terprise and will permit us to go forward to 
a new era of prosperity and progress. We 
must provide for the freedom of labor, the 
freedom of the farmer, and the freedom of 
management. Each group in our Nation must 
be given a fair deal and a fair chance to enjoy 
the fruits of American progress. Equality of 
opportunity for all and not limitation of op- 
portunity for some must be the watchword 
of the future. 

9. We must watch carefully the use of the 
powers granted by Congress to the bureau- 
crats. We must have the courage to take 
them away if they are abused and to make 
corrections when necessary. Above all, we 
must stand ready to see they are returned to 
the people at the earliest possible moment 
when the war is over. 

10. We must guard against increasing regi- 
mentation. Some regimentation we must 
endure, of course, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the war; but we do not want un- 
necessary regimentation, and we do not in- 
tend to be a permanently regimented people. 

11. We must go forward with expanding 
plans for the better care of the aged people 
of this country. They have helped to build 
up this country and we shall not allow them 
to suffer distress in their declining years. 

12. We must put an end to class prejudices, 
and class preferences. We must put an end 
to unfair and unwise coercion by the Gov- 
ernment. With the elimination of special 
privilege groups we must guarantee under 
the Constitution fair and honest treatment 
to every man, woman, and child, regardless 
of race, color, creed, or position in life. An 
honest deal to every American is the only 
guarantee of genuine Americanism. We 
must win the peace as well as the war, and 
build a better America. We must not be 
stampeded away from precious American 
ideals and American institutions. With free- 
dom of initiative, freedom of enterprise and 
opportunity for progress we can go forward 
with hope and confidence. Only an expand- 
ing economy—increased production of better 
goods and services at good wages and lowered 
prices—will assure our future prosperity. We 
can take advantage of the demands of a 
goods-starved world and of an expanding 
home demand to give employment to our 
people. Only in this way can we overcome 
the handicap of an enormous national debt, 
and bring about a stabilized financial con- 
dition. Only a solvent America can aid the 
other nations of the world in their struggle 
back toward a better day; only a strong, 
free America can bring happiness and security 
for all the people of this great land. 





| 
| 
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When the last World War was at an en 
the people of this country instinctive! 
turned to the Republican Party to perior 
the difficult job of reconstruction. We ad 
that job well. We brought America out of 
the wilderness into an era of expanding prog- 
ress. Four times during that Republica 
administration we reduced taxes. Four time 
we secured more revenue by that method, and 
during that time we reduced the national! 
debt an average of a billion dollars a year f 
10 straight years. We did it before; 
do it again. 

There are people who paint a gloomy pic- 
ture of the America of tomorrow. There 
no denying the facts; it will be a difficult to- 


we cal 


morrow. It will be a period of work a: 
sacrifice. It will be an era which, if we fail 





to be vigilant, can end the American way of 
life; it can, unless we refuse to accept it, be 
an era of few opportunities for the individua 
it can be a period when wealth could be be- 
yond the reach of the poor people of ou 
country if we allow it to be so. 

But this need not be the picture which wi 
unfold. If we will face realities and conce: 
trate on the job ahead, we can have a greate: 
America, a new prosperity, a longer era of 
peace. We will win the war. No one dis 
putes this, but we can win it more quick] 
if the prosecution of the war is stripped ot 
political maneuvering. I hope none will | 
injected in this election year. 

It would be unthinkable that we shou 
permit the great sacrifice of blood and treasu 
which we are making in this war to be 
futile. It is unthinkable that we shoul 
fail the men and women on the battle line 
by losing the peace on the home front. It 
unthinkable that we should permit the free 
America for which they are fighting, to become 
shackled by the control of a political bureau 
racy or to drift into a political dictator- 
ship, by whatever name it might be calle 
It is unthinkable that we should betray t 
blood and sacrifices our forefathers have mad 
to bequeath to us this great rich Nati 
to be held in trust by us for our posterit 
It is unthinkable that we should betr: 
those great immortals, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and the other illustrious Presi- 
dents who labored so valiantly to make t! 
a great free Nation of prosperous, progres- 
sive, contented people. May provide: 
strengthen our hearts and strengthen ¢ 
arms that we may meet the difficulties ahead 
as our forefathers met them in their day, 
with courage and confidence, that we may 
“have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith * * * dare to our duty as v 
understand it.” 





Right To Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Boston Post, Tuesday, February 8, 
1944: 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


In the face of the President's denunciat! 
of the States’ rights vote plan for men in th 
armed services as “a fraud,” Members of Con- 
gress, who oppose a Federal ballot that over- 
looks voting regulations of the various Sta‘ 
will find it difficult to maintain their sia! 











The men in service 
wish to vote. Those on the home front want 
them to vote. We have done the impossible 
in a number of ways in this war. Some way 
can be worked out to allow men fighting for 
their country to decide who shall be their 


Commander in Chief. Some way must be. 


gainst public pressure. 


a 





The Coming Structure of World 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I would like to include the recent 
review published in the New York Herald 
Tribune Weekly Book Review of the book, 
The Coming Structure of World Gov- 
ernment, edited by Dr. Howard O. 
Eaton. The book is published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. 

While I do not agree with many of 
the conclusions of this symposium, it does 
offer the conclusions of many deep stu- 
dents in international affairs and their 
thinking of possible solutions to world 
peace. Many of the contributors to the 
book disagree among themselves as to 
the methods, plans, and extent of world 
cooperation for peace, but this is illustra- 
ive of the wide range that the book 
covers. 

The following is the review of the book 
from the New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly book review section, February 6, 
1944: 

The Coming Structure of World Govern- 


ment. Edited by Prof. Howard O. Eaton, 234 
pages. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Pres3, $3. Reviewed by Frances Witherspoon. 


We must recognize that the state and 
not the individual is the inherently fighting 
animal and that it is the state and not 
human nature that must be reformed.” 
Thus arrestingly Prof. Norman L. Hill, of Ne- 
braska University, sums up what is the basic 
contention of all world federalists. And it 
is to this task of “striking at those attributes 
of the state which make wars so apparently 
inevitable” that the 15 eminent scholars and 
statesmen whose esSays comprise the volume 
edited by Prof. Howard O. Eaton, of Okla- 
homa University, dedicate themselves with 
idealism and balanced good sense. 

The nationalistic state, these writers tell 
us, must be deprived of all independent action 
which might lead to dangerous competition 
with its fellows. It must be forever deprived 
of the power to make war. Tracing efforts 
at international cooperation through the 
leagues and confederations of history, includ- 
ing the ineffective League of Nations, here is 
agreement that wars will never be averted 
nor a basis of peaceful and prosperous living 
be worked out for the peoples of the world 
until the nations are brought into a definite 
political structure. 

Consultation by internationally constituted 
bodies, such as the Pan American Union 
makes for fruitful understanding of common 
problems. Collaboration in such functional 
agencies as were set up after World War No. 
1—International Labor Office, Narcotics 
Board, ete—show records of technical ac- 
complishment. But government alone and 
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not mere international organization will meet 
today’s need of security—world government, 
or government for as large a portion of the 
earth’s inhabitants as are prepared to meet 
the basic requirement of membership, a defi- 
nite reduction in national sovereignty. 

For sovereignty is the core of the matter. 
How much of its independence will each 
State give up in the settlement of questions | 
affecting all States? In what manner can 
the peoples of the world rather than their 
official spokesmen choose world representa- | 
tives who will fulfill human needs rather | 
than the demands of mutually distrustful 
nations? To what areas of jurisdiction | 
shall the world government be limited so as | 
not to overstep the purely domestic field of 
the national member state? In what bodies | 
shall administrative, legislative, and judicial 
functions reside? How finance the worid 
government? How defend it? 

A summing-up chapter by Prof. Cortez 
A. M. Ewing, also of Oklahoma, gives the | 
group conclusions on these points, and Pro- | 
fessor Eaton embodies them in a drafted 
constitution such as might be submitted to | 
the United Nations. Speculation on Liberty 
and Freedoms is offered by Prof. Carl L. 
Friedrich, of Harvard. Vice President 
Wallace contributes his own familiar proph- 
ecy of The Century of The Common Man, | 
Wendell Willkie his insistence on immediate | 
popular discussion of both the war and the 
peace. And T. V. Soong asserts China’s place 
in the creation of a truly democratic world. 

That tomorrow's government will rest ulti- 
mately on force is axiomatic to all those 
writing in this volume. An international 
policing body with ground, sea, and air arms 
is assumed. But if it is the guilty individual 
or recalcitrant group of individuals on whom 
the government proposes to act and (this, one 
understands, is fundamental to the Federal 
principle) one may ask of what need are 
heavy armaments and a world army? Why 
not a true police force of civilian law-enforce- 
ment agents? Prof. Pitman B. Potter, of 
Oberlin, alone faces this quandary and at- 
tempts to solve it by suggesting that the 
central government may have to be prepared 
to act on both state and individual. | 

This book will not satisfy all comers. But 
it offers an effective invitation to the modern | 
citizen, conditioned as he is to a narrow 
nationalism to “peer over the wall of his 

' 


patriotism” sufficiently to glimpse a new 
world secured from both want and the per- 
petual threat of war. 





The Morals of Morale or the Principal | 
of Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to speak briefly on the state of the Union. 
If I were to take a text for these remarks 
it would be: 


Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin 
is a reproach to any peop‘:e.—Proverbs xiv: 34. 


During the last several years we have 
been lectured continuously on home- 
front morale. There is nothing wrong 
with American morale that cannot be 
charged to American morals. Some of 
the reasons for this remark follow. 


First are some startling facts and 


figures given me this week by J, Edgar | 
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Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Incidentaliy, Mr. Hoo- 
ver has done more toward law enforce- 
ment and crime prevention in America 
than any other individual in this coun- 
try’s history. In referring to juvenile 
delinquency, Mr. Hoover states a prefer- 
ence for the term “adult delinquency” as 
parents are primarily responsible for the 
character of their children. Wherever 


the fault lies, figures recently released 
indicate moral decay in this country. 
According to F. B. I. figures, arrests of 


girls under 21 increased 55.7 percent in 
1942 over the 1941 figures. Among girls. 
arrests for drunkenness increased 39.9 
percent, disorderly conduct 69.6 percent, 
for prostitution and commercialized vice 
64.8 percent, and for other sex offenses 
104.7 percent. During 1943 arrests of 
girls under 21 years of age increased 47.9 
percent over the 1942 figure. As for boys, 
during 1943 for the first time in more 
than 10 years age 17 predominated in 
male arrests. In the 17-year-old group 
there were 27.7 percent more arrests in 
1943 than in 1942. Mr. Hoover tells me 
that at least a dozen times a week he gets 
reports of attempted sabotage by chil- 
dren of 15 years of age or younger. 

F. B. I. figures show that drunkenness 
during 1942 was 2% times greater than 
during 1932; that during 1942 more than 
16,000,000 offenses were entered of rec- 
ord, 1,436,000 of these being of a serious 
character, and that our crime bill is still 
more than $15,000,000,000 per year. 

Each year just prior to the President’s 
birthday ball a leading New York stage 
show is brought to Washington for a so- 
called command performance, showing in 
the capital city for one night only. This 
year’s command performance was en- 
titled “The Voice of the Turtle.” It was 
a sensuous, sexy performance featuring 
a soldier spending the night with a young 
lady whom he chanced to meet in the 
city. Notwithstanding its obscenity and 
immorality it was attended and ap- 
plauded by many of the leading people in 
Washington. We also glamorize deprav- 
ity on the screen. Apparently no big 
Washington function can be staged with- 
out the command attendance of a flock of 
so-calied Hollywood stars, some of whom 
would have been expelled from the aver- 
age respectable American community of 
a generation ago. On stage and screen 
we tend to substitute vulgarity for humor 
and sordidness for art. 

Recently New York elected to her Su- 
preme Court for a term of 14 years, at 
a salary of $22,500 per year, an admitted 
associate of thugs, a judge who atiributed 
his election to the influence of a racket- 
eer by the name of Costello. 

During this session of Congress there 
have been introduced in the House by 
Representative Sapatu, of Chicago, IIl., 
and in the Senate by Senator Gurrey, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., bills to create a national 
lottery to be run by the Government for 
the purpose of raising revenue. Editorials 
have appeared in leading newspapers se- 
riously advocating the enactment of these 
bills, urging the Government to go into 
the gambling business and to become a 
teacher of vice to its people. A further 
logical step would be to license and op- 
erate for Government profit race tracks 
and houses of ill fame. 
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Within the last few days, perhaps the 
most brilliant economist and politician 
of Sweden, Senator Gunner Myrdal, has 
released a 2-volume, 1,400-page study 
of American democracy. This study was 
based on 5 years of research, in which 
the Swedish Senator was assisted by 75 
members of the staff of the Carnegie 
Foundation. The Senator, among other 
things, finds that while we are a highly 
idealistic people, we do not live up to our 
ideals. He states we are suffering from 
a century-long lag of public morals, and 
that while we are quick to pass many 
laws, we are equally quick to disregard 
and violate them, looking, in fact, with 
mild suspicion and contempt upon all 
laws, and thinking ourselves smart to 
escape from. self-imposed inhibitions. 
He might have added that we have sub- 
stituted a false aristocracy of wealth for 
a real aristocracy of service. 

We are horrified by the thought that 
America’s best blood may again be spilled 
largely in vain. Only the basest scoun- 
drel could be indifferent to this possibil- 
ity. To suffer willfully or carelessly any 
impairment of the institutions for which 
our boys fight, to forfeit willfully or care- 
lessly any opportunity to preserve the 
peace which they will win, is unques- 
tionably criminal. Hundreds of books 
and thousands of booklets are now being 
published and additional thousands of 
speeches are now being made on the sub- 
ject of post-war planning. Yet few of 
these indulge in honest self-analysis or 
express concern over moral foundations. 
Should we not at this time take inventory 
of our moral resources and of our moral 
worth? Should we not determine wheth- 
er or not we have moral stamina to deal 
with social, political, and economic prob- 
lems here at home, as well as to dis- 
charge our international obligations? 
These things are vital not only in the 
winning of the war but also in the win- 
ning of the peace. 

We are not here compiling pious plati- 
tudes. We are simply restating funda- 
mental principles of human conduct. 
War, crime, and disease have always been 
the greatest enemies of humanity. First 
and foremost these problems are moral 
problems. All of history, both sacred and 
profane, teaches that individuals and na- 
tions alike ultimately prosper in accord- 
ance with their adherence to right prin- 


ciples. Individuals and nations alike de- 
cay and are destroyed from within. 
Moral break-down precedes morale 


break-down. 
Archeologists have recently deciphered 
some of the history of Nuzi, a nation 
existing 35 centuries ago on the site of 
ancient Iran. They find this nation per- 
ished because of the dishonesty and wick- 
edness of its public and private citizens. 
When Rome ruled the world the average 
toman respected and lived up to a code 
of decent morals. In fact, the Pax Ro- 
mana, a century of relative world peace 
during an era of Roman dominance, was 
based upon two things—strength and jus- 
tice; the strength of Roman arms and 
the justice of Roman administration. 
But wealth and power ate away the moral 
fiber of the individual Roman citizen and 
of the Roman nation. When Romans no 
longer respected law, when they de- 


manded and accepted doles and bribes, 


when Roman homes became hotbeds of 
iniquity, then Rome was an easy prey for 
barbarians who were strong and tough 
through the discipline of hardship and 
denial. Tragic old Marshal Petain re- 
cently pronounced a fitting requiem over 
fallen France in these words, “Our spirit 
of enjoyment was stronger than our spirit 
of sacrifice. We wanted to have more 
than we wanted to give. We tried to 
spare effort and met disaster.” 

From ancient Nuzi to modern France 
the records are always the same. Nations 
and individuals alike reap whatsoever 
they sow. Destruction inevitably follows 
moral decay. The pages of history are 
littered with the records of men and na- 
tions who have confused values, who have 
ignored or defied moral laws. 

Unless shaken out of our indolence 
and lethargy, unless induced or driven to 
reverse our downward moral course, un- 
less inspired to a spiritual reawakening 
by the valor and heroism of our fighting 
youth, unless the dross of materialism is 
burned from our hearts by the fires of 
war, we are doomed to ignominious post- 
war defeat in our battles of peace. 

Both Napoleon and Voltaire had some- 
thing to say about the Lord being on the 
side of those with the heaviest artillery. 
Such has never been true. The laws of 
justice and right are as immutable as the 
law of gravity, otherwise we, even now, 
would be writhing under the heel of Axis 
domination. 

The difference between democracy 
and fascism is a difference between faith 
and fear. Democracy is based upon 
faith in human dignity and decency, 
while fascism assumes the degradation 
of man and the right to rule him through 
force and fear. Democracy can only 
flourish among people of good morals. 
Faith without works may die. Lacking 
in moral character, individuals and na- 
tions alike are unable to stand either ad- 
versity or prosperity. Without moral 
foundation there is no perspective upon 
which to build or plan. Without moral 
stamina there is always resort to tem- 
porary expediency, without regard to fu- 
ture consequences. The immoral per- 
son has no regard for either heredity or 
posterity. He ignores the lessons of the 
past and refuses to be responsible for the 
future. He submits to the whims and 
temptations of the present for easy liv- 
ing, for selfish advantage, for temporary 
gain. Lacking in public and private 
morals we fail to acknowledge any stew- 
ardship or trusteeship whatsoever, debt 
and duty become meaningless words, and 
ingratitude becomes a condition of mind. 

In America we brag about tolerance 
when often such tolerance is simply a 
lack of sincere convictions. Unless our 
pride or ego is wounded in some way we 
are never aroused even to express right- 
eous indignation. We know the wages 
of sin have always been and will ever be 
death, yet our gambling instinct leads us 
to hope that someone else will have to 
settle our accounts. 

To advocate international morality is 
not to advocate international softness. 
Our sins of omission have perhaps been 
greater than our sins of commission in 
this field. Seemingly we have always 
been appeasers and pussyfooters. We 
have permitted domestic and inter- 
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national crime to go unpunished, and in 

some cases actually to become respect- 

able. If there is to be a Pax Americana 

it must ke based upon not strength alone 

but also upon firmness and justice. Cul- 
| prits, both national and international 
| must be made to account for their wrone- 
| doing. Our morals must be positive 
| rather than negative. 
Firmness and the punishment of evi] 
| is taught in Christian ethics. We hav: 
the story of Jesus driving the money 
changers from the temple. We know 
that Jehovah is a God of war as well as 
a God of peace. Holy Writ is filled 
with accounts of the Almighty wreakin 
vengeance upon wrongdoers. We cite 
the flood, the destruction of Sodom and 
| Gomorrah, the battles of Joshua under 
the Lord’s command as evidence of 
human destruction on a basis of mora] 
justification. 

But let us get back to America. If we 
continue to wink at immorality, if we 
|} continue to pray one way and act an- 
other, we will not only forfeit the live 
| of our boys now dying but the lives 
| of boys yet unborn. Self-interest and 
Christian morality alike impose upon us 
today and tomorrow many solemn duties. 
Our churches must condemn and not 
| condone sin. Our homes must teach 
| love and loyalty, instead of being just 
places to eat, sleep, and change one’s 
clothes. Our schools must acknowledge 
that learning without virtue is self-de- 
struction and must teach first civic 
righteousness and individual responsibil- 
ity. Insofar as the state goes, we must 
be ever conscious of the truthfulness ex- 
pressed generations ago by the poet in 
the following verses: 
| What constitutes a state? 
| Not high-raised battlement 
| 





or labored 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turret 
crowned; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 
ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfum 
| to pride. 


No: Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes en- 
dued 
In forest, brakes, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks 
rude, 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, Knowing, dare 
maintain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, and crush tl! 
tyrant 
While they rend the chain: 
These constitute a state. 


and brambles 





Free to Work and Save? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 











orp, linclude the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1944: 

FREE TO WORK AND SAVE? 

There could be many worse slcgans for our 
friends the Republicans, girding for battle 
gainst the fourth term, than the “freedom 

work, freetiom to save” suggestion of Rep- 
resentative FranNK B. KeEere at Thursday 
ight’s Lincoln banquet in Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Keere expanded these freedoms some- 

t, urging a “government where there shall 

freedom to work, freedom to save, freedom 

engage in business or agriculture or the 
ssions, freedom from the blighting hold 
influence of excessive and unnecessary 
vernment regulation and direction,” leav- 
the Government’s own task simply that 
seeing to it that elements of special priv- 
are restrained and controlled.” But the 
primary freedoms mentioned first, the 

t to work and the right to save, are strong 

uch to stand by themselves as party 
; Far too much attention has been paid the 

few years to “freedom from want” as 
ugh that freedom, like free speech and 
mblage and press and worship, was some- 
ng the Government ought always to pro- 

- The fear of want has been the principal 

appealed to by the present Administra- 
t in getting votes. The promise of all 

; of “security” has been the great lure. 
It has differed little from the lure of the 

» grain. It belongs in a society where the 
ividual man has little to say or do about 

future; where ambition is a hopeless 
l-o’-the-wisp, saving impossible, opportu- 
ty monopolized, anc the “right” to self-re- 
work something obtainable only 

birth or the favor of the few. 

The United States has not been that kind 

a country. The production which sup- 
ported its hundred and thirty millions has 
been a production created by self-respecting 
individual effort of independent citizens. 

hey have relied upon themselves not only 

make their own livings but to invent, 
nprove, invest, and advance in their own 
pursuit of happiness. Take away these free- 
doms and the incentive disappears which 
produced enough to feed and house the pop- 
ulation. Something else then must be put 
in the place of that incentive. During war- 
time the substitution has been the patriotic 
urge. We have been engaged in a vast “made 
work” program to turn out, not useful and 
permanent wealth, but wealth to be blown 

) bits or sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
All war is a waste of wealth and a vast 
W. P. A. In this “made work” enterprise 
the Government has been the sole ultimate 
paymaster, whether directly or indirectly. 

We are now about to reconvert to peace- 
time industry. There will be a brief period 
of unemployment when we are changing 
yack, to be succeeded by one of the busiest 
oeriods in our history. We shall be pro- 
ducing to fill the lacks of these years of 
priority and rationing—many lacks piled up 
during the war. The opportunity can again 
exist for free men to make their way in free 
industry, competing in service ana efficiency, 
self-respecting, self-investing, and reinvest- 
ing, saving seed money for tools and greater 
production and better living. But if govern- 
ment guaranties born out of a craven fear 
of want, are substituted for individual am- 
bition and effort, production will suffer and 
the result will be that less actual wealth will 
be created to divide among all of us. The 
urge of a self-reliant people will be emascu- 
lated by new guaranties and will-destroying 
protections. 

The fiber of the Nation had already been 
weakened by excessive pampering during the 
long depression years. We need to renew 
faith in ourselves as men, if the American 
system is to have its chance again. 


ting 
ing 












The Republicans have their chance to say: 
“Government should get out of the road of 
men’s ambition to make their own way in the 
world, make their own contribution of talent 
and brain in a free, competitive plan. It 
should not hamstring the field of investment 
by discriminatory taxation and excessive reg- 
ulation destroying the willingness to risk 
funds in expansion. It should not destroy 
men’s impulse to save and make provision 
for their own future. It should not make the 
right to work a commodity monopolized by 
business agents and turned off and on in 
jurisdictional disputes or irresponsible walk- 
outs where a few can throw the many out of 
wages.” 

Not all Republicans take this view. Some 
are as willing as any New Dealer to buy votes 
with Government pay-roll pap whether the 
Nation's condition requires pap or not. Some 
deny the value of saving and self-improve- 
ment either for induétry or individuals, and 
believe in the notion of spending and taxing 
ourselves silly. Mr. Willkie’s talk of doubling 
the war Budget when a vast part of it is 
already being wasted was not reassuring. 
But if the party would take Mr. KEEre’s sug- 
gested freedoms—to work and save—and 
fight for them as the best way to 
freedom from want, it would have a telling 
point in the coming campaign. 


assure 





Conditions in Louisiana Internment 
Camps for Axis Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, below 
I present a resolution adopted by the Ver- 
milion Post, No. 29, the Americaa Legion, 
Department of Louisiana. I-join this 
post in calling for a full and impartial 
investigation and, in order that justice 
may be done, we should let the chips fall 
where they may. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted by Vermilion Post, 29, American 
Legion, Department of Louisiana, at its 
regular meeting held on Wednesday, 
February 9, 1944, as follows: 


Whereas on Sunday, December 19, 1943, 
Walter Winchell, a news commentator, called 
to the attention of the F. B. I. conditions ex- 
isting in Louisiana camps for Axis prisoners. 
It was stated that prisoners were allowed to 
visit houses of ill repute and other liberties; 
and 

Whereas the F. B. I, in taking note of this 
broadcast, immediately confirmed the state- 
ments made by the commentator, and stated 
that it knew of the condiion, but that it was 
the duty of the Provost General and not the 
F. B. I. to regulate conditions in internment 
camps; and 

Whereas the enemy submarines are stiil 
operating in the Gulf of Mexico, a ship hav- 
ing been reported sunk during the month of 
December; and 

Whereas the German Government has 
threatened to bring to trial members of our 
Army Air Forces who are interned in German 
prison camps, and hang them for bombing 
German cities; and 

Whereas we of Vermilion Post 29, American 
Legion, Department of Louisiana, have sons 
in the Army Air Forces, who some day may 
meet this same fate; and 
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Whereas we deplore and condemn the ones 
responsible for lending 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Vermilion Post, 29 
Legion, Department of Louisiana 
meeting assembled, memorialize C< 
make a rigid investigati the Louisiana 
internment camps for Axis prisoners of war 
and if such conditions exist as reported, 
the guilty party or parties be brought to trial 


uccor to our enemies: 
Americaa 
in regular 
negeress to 


n ol 


and punished according to law; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 


sent by registered mail to President Roosevelt, 


the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Navy, 
Attorney General Biddle, the two Senato: 
from Louisiana, the Congressmen from the 


various districts of Louisiana, to Gov. Sam H, 
Jones of Louisiana, to the national head- 
quarters and Louisiana State department 
headquarters of the American Legion, to all 
newspapers in Vermilion Parish, La., and to 
Walter Winchell. 


Spruce Budworm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include two letters received 


from C. S. Herr, chief forester, Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H., and John H. Foster, 
State forester, Concord, N. H., respec- 
tively: 

FEBRUARY 9 

HONORABLE Sir: Within the last 5 
serious outbreaks of budworm 
occurred in Canada, principally in 
Province of Ontario and to a lesser 
in Quebec. These devasted areas are moving 
generally eastward and southward toward 
the spruce-fir forests of the Northeast and 
Lake States. Over 90,000 square miles have 
been infested in Canada and the loss is esti- 
mated to be over $30,000,000. 

Heavy outbreaks of this insect occurred in 
Maine in 1920, and the presence of the insect 
is known in the Northeast but its exact loca- 
tion and quantities are not recorded. Our 
second growth softwood forests in the North- 
east are predominately balsam fir and are 
therefore seriously threatened. 

An effort is being made on the part of the 


1944 
years, 
have 
? ne 


degree 


spruce 


landowners throughout the Northeast and 
Lake States to secure a Federal appropriation 
of $80,000 which would be a part. of the 
entomology section of the agricultural ep- 


propriation bill. This fund to be used for— 

1. Detection service and surveys 

2. Research in the distribution of insecti- 
cides from aircraft. 

3. Research in biological control 

4 Prevention through forest management. 

This matter is urgent as our pulp and 
paper mills in New Hampshire utilize 517,000 
cords annually. The economic importance 
of the pulp and paper industry to New Hamp- 
shire is very apparent and anything which 
affects our supply of raw material is indeed 
serious. 

Please give this matter your consideration, 

Very sincerely your 
C. S. Herr, 
C f Fe ter. 
Fesruary 7, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Merrow: Foresters in the Northe 

eastern States bordering on Canada are much 
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spruce budworm in Quebec and Ontario. 
This insect has done untold damage as far 
back as 1880 but particularly during the 
period from 1910 to 1920 during which time 
it invaded northern New England. In east- 
ern Quebec and New Brunswick the kill of 
spruce fir timber was tremendous. In 
the Ga yuntry thousands of acres of dead 
timber give testimony today of the serious- 
epidemic. During the last 10 
years there has been little spread but we are 


and 


pe ¢ 


ness of tni 


now told that the budworm is on a rampage 
again with the more serious new outbreaks in 
Ontario 

I do not understand it to be the purpose 
of our northern foresters or landowners to 
advocate specific or extensive expenditures of 
funds at this time. It is our belief that the 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture should be taking steps to explore the 
means of combatting this pest. Numerous 
possible methods of attack require investi- 
gation to finally determine the cure. Sur- 
veys should be made in the Northeast and 
Lake States to determine the presence and 
extent of new infection. Use of certain in- 
secticides to be sprayed from the air need to 
be tested Parasites not existent in the 
Northeast are known to assist in keeping 
budworm population down in other parts of 
the Dominion and should be collected and 
transplanted for our benefit in the States. 
Experiments should be tried on selected test 
areas of some size by cutting all the market- 
able fir on the theory that this will immunize 
the areas against budworm attack on the 
spruce since fir is the more highly favored 
host. 

I do not know how much should be spent 
for these purposes the next fiscal year but it 
is estimated by private and State foresters 
that $80,000 should be made available, some 
of which might well be needed during May 
of the present year for aircraft spraying re- 
search. We know that the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine has no funds 
to undertake any of this work and is in no 
position to initiate requests for appropria- 
tions. Dr. Annand, Chief of the Bureau, 
must be conversant with the situation in the 
past as well as acquainted with present dep- 
redations in Canada. The proper subcom- 
mittee of agriculture should give immediate 
attention so that a program can be presented 
with the approval of the Budget for consid- 
eration of the Appropriations Committee 
while there is yet time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FOSTER, 
State Forester, 


Germany’s Peace Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Boston Globe of February 
8, 1944: 

GERMANY'S PEACE PLANS 

While the tempo of the war quickens, 
and signs multiply that the blows raining 
upon the Germans will shortly assume the 
force of an avalanche, the Allied Commis- 


sion at London is weighing terms to be im- 
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concerned by reports of new outbreaks of the 


posed upon the enemy at the hour he 
acknowledges defeat 

This is a wise precaution. The problem 
of managing matters when the debacle ar- 
rives for the Nazis will be simplified im- 
mensely if Britain, the United States, and 
Russia have hammered out agreement on this 


point beforehand. Thus far, drafts of plans 
drawn up by the British and our own Govern- 
ment have heen submitted to the Tripartite 
Commission for study. Russia is expected 
shortly to offer her own views on the same 
subject 

One question of vital purport arises. 





What 


steps, if any, are the Allies proposing to take 
to scotch the carefully-laid plans of the 
German military, and Junkers, for World 


War No. 3. With a tenacity characteristic of 
their past history, the powers-that-be in the 


Reich, even while they see clearly that the 
present war is being lost, are preparing for a 
more ensanguined tomarrow. 

The following excerpts from documents 


garnered by the French Underground Infor- 
mation Service, set forth ideas on this sub- 


ject entertained by German officials and 
organs which need no other identification 
than their names: 


I 


“What does a temporary defeat matter if, 
through the destruction of people and ma- 
terial wealth in enemy countries, we are 
able to secure a margin of economic and 
demographic superiority even greater than 
before 1939? If we can succeed in doing this, 
this war will have been useful, since it will 
enable us, within the next 25 years, to wage 
another war under better conditions. Rus- 
sia will need that much time to repair the 
destruction we have wrought. We need not 
fear peace conditions similar to those we 
might have imposed ourselves, since our op- 
ponents will always be divided and disunited. 

“We must strive to introduce into the com- 
ing peace the seeds of future dissensions. 
Our enemies are aware that the 1920 formula 
of ‘making Germany pay’ has neither sense 
nor value. We shall therefore furnish our 
enemies with a few squads of workers, we 
shall return to them a few unsold objects 
of art, plus our obsolete machinery, and we 


can always say that the stolen articles 
claimed by them were destroyed by their 
bombings. 


“It is necessary that we begin immediately 
to prepare a dossier as to the loot ‘destroyed 
by Anglo-American bombs,’ and time will 
do the rest. Our enemies will grow weary 
before we do. We shall have to organize a 
campaign of pity designed to induce them 
to send us needed supplies at the earliest 
possible moment. Above all we must hold on 
to the assets we have deposited in neutral 
countries.” (General Von Stulpnagel, com- 
mandant at Paris.) 


Ir 


“Total destruction of our neighbors and 
their wealth is indispensable to our future 
victory. One of our great mistakes in 1918 
was to spare lives of civilians in enemy coun- 
tries. We Germans must number at least 
twice the total population of our neighbors. 
Therefore we shall be compelled to destroy 
at least one-third of the population of all 
adjacent countries. We can best achieve this 
through systematic malnutrition, in the end 
far superior to machine guns, for there is a 
limit as well as a disadvantage to mass mur- 
ders. Starvation works more effectively, 
especially among the young.” (Marshal von 
Rundstedt, to the Reich Bureau of Economic 
Warfare.) 

III 


“Our plundering must be methodical and 
organized, so that we may convert stolen 
articles into financial assets to be put away 
in places of safety. This plunder, combined 
with the destruction. of factories .and ma- 
chineries, with. deportations and. scientific 
starvation applied to civilians, including chil- 








dren, will enable us to stage a comeback in 
the not too distant future.” (General von 
Mannstein, in confidential circular dated 
September 1943.) 

Iv 

“We must destroy in other lands more than 
our enemies can destroy in Germany 
Therefore, it is in our interest to have the 
wa. last as long as possible, as, the greater 
the destruction, the more effectively will 
economic and demographic chaos work to our 
advantage” (Das Schwarze Korps, Octob: 
14, 1943.) 

These samples of the mentality of th 
presently running Germany provide amp! 
warning. They explain the manhunts in 
western Europe, the extermination policies 
applied in Russia, the hostage murders, and 
the wholesale looting and destruction of 
European culture now under way throughout 
the Continent. Any peace which leaves in- 
tact the German military machine, its Junker 
industrialist backers, and their cartels, or its 
underground formations now in training, will 
be but another delusion. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





The Republican Party, Its Traditions 
and the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following Lincoln Day ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. LAFOLLETTE]: 


It is fitting that on the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln we Republicans of the Eighth 
District of Indiana should honor the memory 
of the greatest man the party ever produced 
and, in my opinion, the greatest man America 
has ever produced. It is fitting because this 
greatest of all Americans spent his form- 
ative years in the rolling hill country of 
Spencer County in this district. 

The environment in which men grow very 
often forms their character and shapes thei: 
destiny in much the same manner 
sculptor engaged in his creative work. For 
that reason we are justified in believing that 
not only the arduous demands of naturé 
helped to form the character of Abraham 
Lincoln, but we are also entitled to believe 
that the simplicity, honesty, and ethical 
standards of the peoples with whom he grew 
up, helped to give him that appreciation of 
the fundamental dignity of man, the equality 
of man, and the high ethical standards and 
personal self-effacement, which are his out- 
standing characteristics. At the same time, 
just as we know that no sculptor can pro- 
duce a thing of beauty out of base, ugly, and 
false materials, so we know also that the 
boy Abe Lincoln brought with him into 
Spencer County, Ind., an inherent decency 
and greatness, which afforded an opportunity 
to the environment, of which we are jusvly 
proud, to work its ways upon a transcend- 
ently great soul. 

It is improper to memorialize the birth of 
a great leader if we do not understand and 
appreciate the significance of his life and 
demonstrate, at the same time, not only an 
intent, but a capacity to emulate it. H 
taught us this truth at Gettysburg. We wil! 
desecrate his memory if we forget it. 


as a 











The life of Abraham Lincoln is so com- 
t ely interwoven with the chain of events 
‘ h brought the Republican Party int 
‘ t > and with the beginnings of that 





t is eminently proper that in pay- 
to Lincoln we, the Republicans 
» Eighth District of Indiana, who are 
inh rituts of the great traditions of that 
which he not only helped to formulate 
which he emulated by his living, tonight 
w our study of those traditions; that we 
better understand them so that from 
better understanding of the traditions 
ur party, of the forces which created it, 
f the conditions under which Abraham 
In served the country as the leader of 
t party, we may better evaluate the true 
ition which that party should occupy in 

this country today. 

By so doing we Republicans of this con- 
eressional district will escape the pitfall of 

tions and negative criticism advanced by 
few men in our party within this district 

i by too many men without it, in the name 

f Republicanism. Such men neither under- 
stand nor respect the traditions of our party. 
They manifest an ignorance of history and 
‘ pacity for blind hatred, approaching Val- 
indinghamism. If permitted to assume lead- 

hip in this district they will destroy us. 
We will not permit them to do so. 

The history of the United States conclu- 
ively proves that the Republican Party is the 
ereditary possessor of the great democratic 
hilosophy first given to America by Thomas 

Terson in the Declaration of Independence 
nd extended by him and the other great 

erals among the delegates to the Consti- 
itional Convention into the Constitution of 
1e United States. By tradition it is not the 

ty of monopoly or oppression, but it is the 
arty of the common man. It came into 
xistence with the support of the industrial 
workers and the small farmers of the North, 
the so-called rag, tag, and bobtail of their 
generation, who rallied together to support 
the great moral issue of their day—that man 
should be free without regard to his color. 

By the year 1852, and from then until 
at least 10 years after the Civil War, the 
Democratic Party, which Jackson had named 
by dropping the name Republican from the 
party's name, Democrat-Republican, had 
been completely captured by the representa- 
tives of the slave-owning aristocracy of the 
South and the representatives of capital of 
the North, who were enjoying not only the 
prosperity of trade with the plantation own- 
ers of the South, but the benefits also of 
a nominal abandonment by the South of its 

zitation for free trade. For, in exchange 
the right to enjoy the benefits of the 


respect 


i< 





T 





for 
labor of the black man without wage, the 
southern slave-owning Democrats tacitly 
permitted tariff barriers to be placed upon 
the things they bought, in turn passing 
n the inequalities of this burden upon the 
backs of the black man who toiled for them 
for nothing. At the time our party came 
into existence, the Democratic Party was 
desecrating the memory of Jefferson and 
Jackson, and its party name had become 
but a snare and a delusion. On the other 
hand, the Whig Party, which had formerly 
been the vehicle of the special interests of 
the North was deserted by them, so that it 
was completely and decisively defeated in 


1852. The Whigs refused to acknowledge 
that the issue of slavery had to be met and 


not temporized with. They attempted, in- 
stead, to capture the support of all the 
dissident groups of their day, with weasel 
words and compromises. They disappeared. 
Let those who today advocate a similar 
course for our party in this district mark 
this well. 

The times demanded a new party. 
geous men founded one. 


Coura- 


The first Republican platform of 1856 
therefore began with these words: 
“Resolved, That, with our Republican 


fathers, we hold it to be a self-evident truth 





that all men are endowed with 


the inalien- 





able rights to life, liberty ind the pursuit 
of happiness; and that the primary object 
and ultimate design of our Federal vern- 
ment were to secure these rights to all per- 





sons within its exclusive jurisdiction.” 

We Republicans of the Eighth District of 
Indiana have not forgotten that on the first 
informal ballot for Vice President at that 
convention, Abraham Lincoln 
ond choice; and we have not f 
among the delegates to that convention were 
such men as Charlies Francis Adams, David 
Wilmot, Alphonso Taft, Joshua Giddings, and 
Samuel C. Pomeroy; and we Republicans of 
the Eighth District of Indiana also know that 
Thomas Jefferson was elected President of 
the United States twice as a Democrat-Re- 
publican; that James Madison was elected 
twice as a Republican; that James Monroe 
was elected twice as a Republican; that Myers 
in his History of the Republican Party says 
“The Republicans took their platform from 
the old Jefferson-Jackson Democratic Party 
and placed a special emphasis upon the 
Declaration of Independence, the Northwest 
Ordinance, and other typically Jeffersonian 
measures.” Therefore we Republicans in 
southern Indiana, who understand the tradi- 
tions of our party, know to whom this plat- 
form of 1856 referred when it spoke of our 
“Republican forefathers.” 

And, we also know that Abraham Lincoln, 
speaking in Philadelphia on February 22 





was the sec- 


+to + + 
Tgotten na 


as, 


1861, on his way to Washington for his first 
inauguration, said this: 

“T have never had a feeling politically that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence * * * 
it was not the mere matter of separa- 
tion * * * from the motherland, but that 
sentiment in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which gave liberty not alone to the peo- 
ple of this country, but hope to all the world 
for all future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weights should 
be lifted from the shoulders of all men and 
that all should have an equal chance.’ 

Now, then, what do we learn here tonight 
as we reexamine the great tradition of this 
party? We learn that it came into existence 
not as the vehicle of economic oppression, 
not as the instrumentality of economic slav- 
ery, but that its founders were imbued com- 
pletely with and motivated solely by the 
great truths embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and thereafter translated as a 
philosophy into the Constitution of our land. 
And we also know that the people who sup- 
ported this party through the terrible days 
of the Civil War, by their steadfast belief in 
the true principles of the Republican Party, 
by their steadfast desire to see its purposes 
effectuated and by their steadfast support of 
Abraham Lincoln, marched with him through 
Gethsemane, and in so doing furnished the 
first example to the world of a group of men 
bound together so resolutely in a political 
organization known as the Republican Party, 
that they willingly went as white men to 
battle other white men—and to die—in order 
that black men might be free. History no- 
where else records any other group of men s0 
devoted to the cause of extending democracy 
into the field of economics and racial rela- 
tions and to the destruction of economic 
shackles. This then is our heritage. God 
granting us the strength, we shall not dese- 
crate it. 





But we Republicans of this congressional 
district also know that an tion party 
cannot be only negative in it riticism; that 
it must offer a positive program to solve 


that people will fe t out app 
defeatism and purely political opp ionism 
no matter how thickly coated with afi 
tion of patriotism and dishonest protesta- 
tions of obeisance to the Constitution. We 
know this because history proves it 


Listen again to the voice of hist 
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On August 20, 1864 e Der itic Party 
met in conven I t ¢ It was the 
vehic of the specia ere v ‘ = 
est ¢ re W the rf ew t r i s 
with the old order int Sou Bel- 
rn t, one « the rich € [ d was 
their national chairman rhe 1 us 
traitor Vallandighzm came out of Canada to 
manage that convention and to make the - 
cessful motion that General McC n- 
ination be made unanimous They pted 
the most negative, defeatist platform ever 
adopted by a political party in all of our 
history They sent their candidate, a dis- 


satisfied Union general, upon 
before the American people 

nominiously overwhelmed in that election, 
but what is more pointed, they never elected 


that platform 
rhey were ig- 


another Democratic President until 1884, 
when they elected Grover Cleveland, all this 
despite the fact that we Republicans must 


admit that the corruption which was rife in 
the administration of Grant 
proportion of national scandal 
Listen to but of the provis 
that Democratic platform of 1864: 
‘R lived, That this 


assumed the 


some ions of 
convention does ex- 
plicitly declare the of the Ameri- 
can peopie, that after 4 years of failure to 
restore the Union by the experiment of war, 
during which, under the pretense of a mili- 
tary necessity or war power higher than the 
Constitution, the Constitution itself has been 
disregarded in every part and public liberty 
and private right alike trodden down, and the 
material prosperity of the country essentially 


as sense 





impaired—justice, humanity, liberty, and the 
public welfare demand that immediate ef- 
forts be made for a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to the ultimate convention of 
the States, or other peaceable means, to the 
end that, at the earliest practicable moment, 
peace may be restored on the basis of the 
Federal Union of the States 

“Re ed, That the aim and object of the 
Democratic Party is to pre rve the Federal 
Union and the rights of the § $; unim- 


they 
the 


paired, and reby declare that they 
consider that administrative usurpation 
of extraordinary and dangerous powers not 
granted by the Constitution * * * the 


suppression of freedom of speech and of the 
press * * * the open and avowed disre- 
gard of State rights * * * is calculated to 
prevent * * * the perpetuation of a Gov- 
ernment deriving its ji powers from the 
consent of the governed 

“Resolved, That the shameful disregard of 
the administration to its duty in respect to 
our fellow citizens who are and long have 
been prisoners of war and in a suffering con- 


dition, deserves the severest reprobation on 
the score alike of public policy and common 
humanity. 

“R ed, That the sympathy of the Dem- 
ocratic Party is heartily and earnestly ex- 
ended to the sold s of our Army and gail- 
ors of our Navy who are and have been 
the field and on the 1 under the flag of our 
country, and, in the event of its attaining 
power, they will receive all the care, protec- 
tion, and regard that the brave soldiers and 
8% s of the republic have so nobly earned.” 

List to the Republican Platform of 1864: 

We pl ze ourselves Uni men, ani- 
mated by the common s i and aiming 

t a common object, to do everything in our 
power to aid the Governme l by 
force of arms the rebellion 1 4 t 
its it} ow 

“That we approve the determinatic of 
the Gov iment of the United St not to 
c ipromise °* * ( » of ’ tern 
‘ “i excent s th he bh ed up n 
e . s unc nd ! ere a 

Abrah Lir . mY y 
elected on that platform and f the next 
20 years the people of the « ntry « ruste 
our party w th the reins of the National 
Government 

Those who can read—let them read; those 

») Can he 
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We the pecple of the Eighth District of 
Indiana speaking only for ourselves do here- 
by declare that we can both read and hear. 
‘And so we know as a matter of historical 
truth that the Republican Party came into 
existence as the party of the common man 
and a 1 party with a constructive program, 
designed to meet squarely the issues of the 
day; and therefore, from the history of our 
party, we know that within 6 years after it 
came in*to existence, at a meeting of 53 peo- 
ple in the little town of Ripon, Wis., it elected 
as its candidate for President, the greatest 
man the Americas have ever produced, it 
destroyed the institution of slavery, it freed 


the black man, and it remained continuously 
in power for 24 years, solely by virtue of the 
impetus which it obtained from the construc- 
tive greatness of its initial principles. 


We also know from a study of history of this 
party that its great leaders have consistently 
been in the forefront of all campaigns for 
international cooperation, and that no mem- 
ber of this party in all of its history worthy 
of the name of leadership has ever been an 


advocate of a 
for this Nation 

On the contrary, this party, in its earliest 
days, evidenced its capacity for constructive 
thinking on matters of foreign policy. In 
that same eventful election of 1864, in the 
midst of the greatest domestic crisis in the 
country’s history, Lincoln and the founders 
of our party, still had the constructive vision 
to denounce in our party's platform the at- 
tempt of Napoleon the Third to destroy Mex- 
ican freedom and to establish Maximilian as 
the symbo, of monarchy in this hemisphere. 
And in that same year, the Democratic Party 
was so blinded by its negative defeatism that 
it indirectly condoned that awful threat to 
hemispheric freedom with a platform which 
was silent on that tremendous issue. 

Again today, those who can read—let them 
read 

We know also that in 1881 James G. Blaine, 
as the Secretary of State of President Gar- 
field, fathered the principle of South Ameri- 
can cooperation, and that again, as Secre- 
tary of State in the Cabinet of Indiana’s 
own Fresident, Benjamin Harrison, Blaine 
completed the first multipowered interna- 
tional agreement with reference to the kill- 
ing of seals in the Bering Sea; that he advo- 
cated the abrogation of the Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty, which would have prevented our 
building the Panama Canal; that our party, 
unde: the leadership of Harrison and Blaine, 
advocated the building of a canal through 
Nicaragua at a time when the nations of 
Europ? were attempting to obtain conces- 
sions to build one through Panama without 
our cooperation or consent. We know that 
our party built the Panama Canal. That it 
instituted in the Philippines the most pro- 
gressive policy toward the yellow man the 
white man ever instituted. We know that 
not only ex-President Taft, but also Theodore 
Roosevelt—the greatest leader produced by 
our party after the death of Lincoln—advo- 
cated the adherence of our country to the 
League of Nations and a constructive policy 
toward that proposal designed to make it 
workable and equitable. 

And, if any man would deny that, we quote 
to him the following from a public letter of 
ex-President Taft published in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger of January 15, 1919: 

“The last editorial of Colonel Roosevelt on 
the League of Nations, posthumously pub- 
lished, is one of the most important he ever 
wrote. It is important in its useful sugges- 
tions and limitations as well as in the spirit 
of constructive statesmanship which prompt- 
ed it and shines through it. 

“His attitude toward the problems in- 
volved in the League may well furnish an ex- 
ample to the doubters and opponents. Let 
them treat the League as something in its 
purpose to be desired, and let them lend 


negative, inept foreign policy 








their thoughts not devising and imaging ob- 
jections but to finding alternative substi- 
tutes in its structure which will not be sub- 
ject to their own objections.” 

From this review of our party’s history, we 
again know that the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party are worthy of the name, from Abra- 
ham Lincoln down to the present time, have 
not been carping, negative critics, but men of 
vision, constructively proposing and execut- 
ing both domestic and foreign policies cal- 
culated to give hope not only to the oppressed 
people of our land, but to the oppressed, 
hopefully waiting peoples of the worid. 

We, the Republicans of the Eighth District 
of Indiana, also know that ours is the party 
which, in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century and the early part of the Twentieth 
Century, advocated and enacted laws against 
the growth of monopolies and gave them the 
most vigorous enforcement under the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt that they 
have ever been given since their enactment. 
In the Eighth District of Indiana, where we 
know the history of our party, we know that 
in 1904, at Chicago, the Republican Party 
unanimously nominated Theodore Roosevelt 
as its candidate for President and sent him 
before the country upon a platform which 
contained the following provisions: 

“Laws enacted by the Republican Party, 
which were intended for the protection of 
the public against unjust discrimination or 
illegal encroachment of vast aggregation of 
capital, have been fearlessly enforced by a 
Republican President, and new laws insur- 
ing reasonable publicity as to the operations 
of great corporations and providing addi- 
tional remedies for the prevention of discrim- 
ination in freight rates, have been passed by 
a Republican Congress. 

We also know that with Theodore Roose- 
velt running as the candidate of our party on 
that platform, the people of America gave 
us the most tremendous victory which our 
party had obtained at any time following the 
Civil War era. 

It is satisfying to review history because, 
by so doing, we analyze the past, we learn 
our traditions and we observe the decisions 
made by men in the past which led both to 
success and failure. We have learned to- 
night, above all things, that our party came 
into power because there was a surging de- 
mand by people to extend the concept of 
freedom which is but a demand that we ex- 
tend democracy or the Christian ethic into 
a new field of human relations. From this 
study, we learn above all things that life 
is dynamic, not static; that the great people 
of history are those who have acted con- 
structively in a time of social upheaval and 
crisis, and we have particularly learned from 
this study tonight that men will follow and 
give political rewards only to those who 
offer them a constructive program. 

But it is futile and completely negative 
for us to learn the truths of history and then 
fail to act upon them. These truths are 
valuable only if we analyze the conditions of 
our own times, see whether there is an an- 
alogy between the present and the past, and 
then, if we would be men worthy of the 
name, we must courageously apply the les- 
sons of the past to the present. Again his- 
tory is a relative term, it is both remote and 
immediate, and again I say to you that much 
has taken place within our time which will 
enable us to profit from our mistakes and to 
chart for ourselves in the Eighth District of 
Indiana, a policy for the future calculated to 
bring success. 

Today revolutionary forces are at work all 
over the world, people are consciously or sub- 
consciously seeking greater freedom from 
both political and economic oppression. The 
peoples of continental Europe, mentally sat- 
urated with various materialistic philoso- 
phies, have sought to solve their problems by 
various forms and various degrees of totali- 
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tarian or dictatorial governments. In our 
country, we are seeking to solve this prob- 
lem under the philosophy of democracy, the 
application of which in the fleld of govern- 
ment is fundamentally expressed through 
the Declaration of Independence which, as 
Republicans, we have learned tonight was 
the basic creed of our founding fathers. In 
the field of economics, we believe that de- 
mocracy will best be expressed by developing 
and expanding along democratic principles 
that form of economic life which we call the 
capitalistic system. So we know that today 
the fundamental issue confronting the 
American people is a democratic solution of 
the problems inherent in a capitalistic econ- 
omy; just as at the time our party came into 
existence, the issue confronting the Ameri- 
can people was the question of slavery, which 
involved in it both the extension of de- 
mocracy to give black men civil rights and 
also the extension of democracy in the field 
of economics to give them economic freedom, 
by destroying forever the idea that any hu- 
man being could possibly be a chattel, the 
subject of an agreement of barter and sale 
and doomed to labor without monetary re- 
compense for his services. 

Under these circumstances, what did the 
founders of our party do? They proposed 
initially very reasonable remedies—first, that 
the institution of slavery should not be ex- 
tended into any States formed out of Federal 
lands; second, that the union of States must 
be preserved; and as the conflict developed 
in intensity, they declared finally in their 
platform of 1864, that when the Union was 
restored, the institution of slavery must be 
abandoned by the enactment of a constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing it forever in 
every State in the Federal Union. 

These were constructive proposals. Some 
of these proposals were first stated in 1856 
restated in 1860, and stated in their final 
form in 1864. Then, as now, there was waste 
and extravagance in the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment under the Democratic administra- 
tions of 1852 and 1856, so that the Republican 
platform of 1860 contained this now so fa- 
miliar plank: 

“That the people justly view with alarm 
the reckless extravagance which pervades 
every department of the Federal Government; 
that return to rigid economy and account- 
ability is indispensable to arrest the system- 
atic plunder of the Public Treasury by fa- 
vored partisans, while the recent startling 
developments of frauds and corruptions at 
the Federal metropolis show that an entire 
change of administration is imperatively de- 
manded.” 

Of course the people of 1860 knew, as we 
know, that waste and extravagance in the 
conduct of government, and the resultant 
increased tax burden, always falls eventually 
upon the backs of those who labor on the 
farm, in the factory, and in the office, and 
produce and distribute the material wealth 
of a country. And the Republicans of 1860 
rightfully denounced that waste and ex- 
travagance. But, the lesson which history 
teaches us is this—that waste and extrava- 
gance were but an incidental issue befcre 
the American people; that the burning issue 
was the question of slavery. So that it is in- 
evitably true that it was the forthright, 
head-on meeting of that issue by the Repub- 
lican Party in 1860 that brought about the 
election of Abraham Lincoln and not the 
provision in its platform denouncing waste 
and extravagance in government—the Re- 
publican Party was victorious because it an- 
nounced a constructive program, calculated 
to meet the problems of the day. 

Because we know these facts of history and 
because we know that the people of this Dis- 
trict, and, indeed, the people of America, know 
well the failings of the present administra- 
tion, we know also that we will not be vic- 
torious in 1944 if we limit ourselves solely, 











as Republicans, to reviewing and denouncing 

failures and errors, both of omission and 
commission, of this administration. If we 
did not know this by a study of remote his- 
torv, we still know that the Republican Party 
of 1936 and in 1940 has repeatediy called 
these things to the attention of the American 
people and that the American people, by their 
vote, have said, in substance: 

“Yes: we know these things are true; we 
don't like them, but the great issue before 
us today and the great issue before the world 
today, is the solution of the economic and 
political problems of our country and of the 
world thrcugh the application of the Chris- 
tian philosophy and ethic, inherent in the 
concept which we know as democracy. What 

you Republicans propose to do about 
tl at pee 

Just as we know that the proposals of our 
Republican forefathers were forthright, even 
radical proposals for their times, we also 
know that our Republican forefathers were 
denounced as radicals and crackpots and 
people unfit to administer the National Gov- 

nment by the people of their times, who 
either were unwilling to admit that the ques- 
tion of slavery had to be solved, or who sought 
to avoid or stave off a forthright solution. 
But we also know that because our party then 
offered the people of America the only hope 
of solving the burning question of their time, 
they turned tc it, despite those denunciations, 

the party best qualified to govern and to 
solve that problem. 

And so tonight we, the Republicans of the 
Eighth District of Indiana, speaking for our- 
selves alone, know that if this party is to 
true to its traditions, that if this party is 

> successful, that if this party is to justify 
its existence as a political vehicle and me- 
dium through which people can work out the 
sclutions of their problems under law, that 
we must, and we shall, offer to the people of 
tI district, a constructive program, calcu- 
d to help solve both the domestic and 
eign policies which to date have been met 
by this administration only by palliatives 
and expediencies. 

And, finally, we Republicans of the Eighth 
District of Indiana, know that when we are 
true to the traditions of our party, the people 
of this district will accept us and we will 
enjoy political success. In 1942 we sent our 
candidates before the people of every town- 
ship, of every city, and of every county in 
this district and we said to them, “We are 
not the party of the special interests, tra- 
ditionally we are the party of the poor, 
the oppressed, the decent, the hard-working 
and the frugal. Give us your suffrage and 
we will demonstrate that fact.” And the 
people believed us, and we in the Eighth 
District of Indiana know that throughout 
this district we attained the confidence of 
the people and greater political success than 
we had had in 12 years. 

And we did more than that. We went to 
the Republicans of the State of Indiana and 
said, “Demonstrate to the people of Indiana 
that this party again is on the path of its 
traditions and that it is the party of the com- 
mon man.” And we nominated at the Re- 
publican State convention, from Clark 
County, Ind., and placed on the State Re- 
publican ticket, the first man from the ranks 
of union labor who had ever been a State 
candidate in the history of the Republican 
Party in the State of Indiana. And that 
man, your own Thomas E. Williams, in the 
election of 1942 obtained the greatest major- 
ity of any candidate which the Republican 
Party offered to the voters of our State. 

And, if you will permit me to personalize— 
as the candidate of the Republican Party 
for the Congress of the United States, I told 
the people of this district that I understood, 
respected, and believed in the true. traditions 
of the Republican Party; that I understood 
that it was not the party of monopoly and 
oppression, that it had come into existence as 
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the party of the “rag, tag, and bobtail” and 
the party dedicated to the cause of freedom, 
and that whenever it had remained true to 
those traditions it had been successful and 
earned the respect and applause of the people 
of this country;¢and that God giving me 
strength in the performance of my duties in 
the Congress of the United States. I wou'd 
attempt to remain true to those traditions. 
And the people of this district believed me 
Again, for the first time in 12 years, our 
party elected a Republican to the Congress 
of the United States to represent the Eighth 
District of Indiana. 

During the last year there have been some 
few, who, not knowing the traditions of our 
party, have denounced me because I have 
chosen as my republicanism, the republican- 
ism of Abraham Lincoln and the founders 
of this party. But I want to say that I am 
convinced that those efforts have been in 
vain, and that all of the people of this dis- 
trict, without regard to party, who earnestly 
desire, in this time of war and great social 
upheaval, that a better society come out of 
it, have given me their confidence so un- 
stintingly, that tonight I stand before this 
audience—and I hope I speak to a greater 
audience—and say: 

“I am proud to represent you, the people 
of the Eighth District of Indiana. You are 
a@ great people; you are still the same Kind 
of people who helped shape the character of 
Abraham Lincoln; you are true descendants 
of the decent, courageous people who helped 
create this Republican Party; you are the 
honorable, worthy, inheritors of its most 
sacred traditions. 

“No man in America today represents a 
greater or a finer constituency.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me on February 12, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, no 
one ever deserves all the fine things said about 
him when he is introduced to speak. I am 
glad that I accepted the invitation to come 
into your midst, and I hope that we may all 
have a profitable time together. 

These are the days when Republicans are 
very ready and willing to stand up and be 
counted, regardless of what the President 
might say to the contrary. These are the 
days when the Republican Party is really the 
hope of the Nation. God pity the Nation if 
there were no one among us but New Dealers. 
I heard Uncle Joe Cannon say once that he 
would rather turn his children over to a step- 
mother than to turn the country over to the 
Democrats. However, inefficient as they 
might have been, they could hardly be com- 
pared to this outfit that is now scuttling the 
ship of state. The real Democrats of the 
Nation are fast repudiating those who now 
operate the Government, and many of the 
real Democrats will find it convenient to sup- 
port the Republican Party this year. 

It is a pleasure to come into the district 
so ably represented by my good friend, WILson 
D. Gmtetre. Mr, GILLeTre has been a regular 
and a stalwart Republican who always can be 
counted upon. There is no doubt that he 
will be reelected by a big vote. 
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It is a pleasure to come into the district 
that was represented so long and so faithfully 
by my very distinguished friend, Mr. Rich. 
You may think that we Congressmen are 
much given te praising and flattering those 
who have served with us That is not the 
case with me tonight. A successful Con- 
gressman always has some good character- 
istics. In fact, he must good 
traits of mind and heart to achieve the 
dist'‘nction which Wrmson GILLETTE and 
Robert Rich enjoyed in Washington. Bril- 
liance and ability are good assets for a Con- 
gressman but they are not absolutely neces- 
sary assets. Good character is the most es- 
sential asset. There is no place in the worid 
where the demagogue and the unreliable are 
so quickly cataloged as in the House of Rep- 
resentatives I am glad that Mr. Rich is to 
be your candidate again. There is no ques- 
tion but that he will be reelected and there 
is no question but that he will be gladly 
received by his colleagues on the floor of 
the House. He made for himself a Nation- 
wide reputation by his demand that the Gov- 





have many 


ernment cease its wastefulness and return 
to the practices of thrift and honesty. Nearly 


every day Robert Rich stced up on the fioor 
of the House and called attention to the ex- 
travagance with which the Government was 
being operated. His laconic query: “Where 
are yOu going to get the money?” has given 
him a reputation that few Congressmen have 
ever attained. I am sure that when he comes 
back, he will still be accorded the privilege 
of asking that question if the New Deal 


is 


still in power But if the Republicans are 
in power he will no doubt devote himself 
to the task of helping all Republicans to get 
the money to pay for the foliy of these 
wastrels who have placed upon the backs of 
the Nation the greatest debt under which 
any Nation ever staggered in the history of 


the world 
I hope that I may be back in Congress 


ind 
if I am I shall be 


glad to welcome Mr. Rich 


into our followship once more The great 
State of Pennsylvania proved her Republi- 
canism again by electing two Republican 


Congressmen just a few days ago. 
to welcome them to Washington. 

All over the Nation tonight in the 
and in the county seat towns and in 
rural communities, meetings similar to this 
one are being held. Republicans are militant 
and they should be because I predict and 
hope that they are about to receive a re- 
sponsibility greater than that ever assumed 
by any other party in the history of the coun- 
try. Whoever cleans up the mess made by 
Roosevelt and his wild theorists will assume 
a task that would be unwelcomed by anyone 
except genuine patriots. 

February is the birth month of two of the 
world’s mightiest men. Lincoln with his 
usual fairness speaking once of Washington 


I was glad 


cities 
many 


said: “Washington—tke mightiest name on 
earth.” We can safely and proudly say to- 
night: “Washington and Lincoln-—-the two 


mightiest names on earth.” History will sup- 
port us in this statement. The growth of 
freedom and liberty on the earth as meas- 
ured in the affections of the peoples of all 
countries toward these two. men will uiso 
support us in this statement. A kind Provi- 
dence guided Washington and gave him the 
courage and fortitude necessary to establish 


the Nation. A kind Providence also gave 
Abraham Lincoln the wisdom to save the 
Nation and the patience to bind up the 


Nation’s wounds, 

We as a Nation have always felt that Provi- 
dence has intervened in our behalf, and we 
hope that in spite of the grievous manner in 
which our leaders have sinned in the past 
12 years that we can still feel that there 1 
truth in the words of the poet when he said 
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“Judge not the Lord with feeble sen 
But trust Him for His grace, 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 
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Lincoln was the gift of providence to the 
Nation in its second great crisis. Those days 
were similar to these in that in both cases 
the Nation was moving away from its great 
anchorage, the Constitution. Lincoln was a 
young man when Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster were guiding the ship of state. Lin- 
coln followed closely the activities of Henry 
Clay he developed the Missouri Com- 
promise and as he held back with fine states- 
manship the tide that inevitably would carry 


as 


us into war. He knew the developments in 
Clay's life that gave to him the title of the 
“Great Pacificator.” When Clay laid off his 
mantle as the leader of the protective tariff 
forces of the Nation, Lincoln was ready to 
assume it. Lincoln also followed closely the 


activities of Daniel Webster. Lincoln was a 
Member of Congress at about that time and 
he may have heard Daniel Webster make the 
great speech in which he said “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
Whether Lincoln heard these words or not, it 
became his solemn duty and responsibility 
as President of the United States to prove 


that liberty and union were one and in- 
separable as he guided our Nation through 
the Civil War 

With Clay and Webster gone, the Nation 
drifted as a ship without a rudder. Then 


it was that the Whig Party lost its grip and 
went to pieces. The Democratic Party also 
became divided and a weak, vacillating Bu- 
chanan permitted the country to drift into 
a whirlpool of indecision and discontent 
which led us into the maelstrom of war. 
Then it was that Abraham Lincoln raised 
his voice aS one crying in the wilderness. In 
his speech before the Republican convention 


in 1856, he called the country back to its 
anchorage—the Constitution. That speech, 
known as the lost speech, considered by 


many as his greatest speech, and of which 
there is no authentic record, established him 
as a leader competent to take the place of 
Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson—all 
of whom were strong in their support of the 
Constitution. As Andrew Jaskson had 
threatened to hang John C. Calhoun for his 
threats to draw away from the Constitution, 


so Abraham Lincoln said that a nation 
divided against itself cannot stand and he 
said that he would sooner be assassinated 
than to yield his allegiance to the Con- 


stitution 

As the Constitution was the foundation of 
the Republic in the days of Washington 60 
it was the foundation upon which Lincoln 
builded the Republican Party and so it must 
be the foundation of the party which again 
will restore the Government to the people. 

For the past 11 years, things have been 
different. I never thought I would live to see 
the day when the Chief Executive, spurred 
on by adherence to foreign ideologies, would 
with subtle persistence circumvent the strict 
application of the Constitution. 

I was terribly shocked as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee when he sent a 
letter to Judge HILx, one of my colleagues on 
that committee, in which letter he encour- 
aged Judge HiLxt to force the passage of a 
certain bill regardless of reasonable doubts of 
its constitutionality. The whole country was 
shocked by his persistence in trying to pack 
the Supreme Court by most unconscionable 
metheds, and in the fact of positive consti- 
tutional inhibitions. Repeatedly have we 
seen our Chief Executive smirk and quip 
about the horse and buggy days but my 
friends, truth and honesty are unchanging 
virtues. They are as eternal as God himself 
and no one can long prosper who flaunts 
these virtues and substitutes on their stead 
subtle innuendo and happy ambiguities. Our 
Government cannot endure if we abandon 
the Constitution. When the Constitution is 
cut from under us we fall. When we move 
from our constitutional foundation we fall. 

While in the days when Lincoln was called 
to the helm the times were similar in many 
respects to our times; still there was one very 


| 


noticeable difference. In those days there was 
no subtle effort to undermine and to destroy 
the great principles upon which the Republic 
was established. The Constitution of the 
Southern Confederacy was very similar to our 
Constitution. It was an “honest difference 
among the States growing out of an institu- 
tion which was always wrong. No one could 
honestly champion slavery but it had so en- 
trenched itself thet its eradication was not 
easy to accomplish. But in this day, there 
is in the Nation a sinister movement which, 
if permitted to carry on, would change our 
form of Government. 

Foreign ideologies, as represented by the 
Frankfurters and the Hillmans, the Tugwells 
and the Browders and encouraged by the New 
Deal administration and even by the Presi- 
dent and the First Lady of the land, have be- 
come so strong as to be areal menace. Some- 
thing must be done about it. It has become 
so strong and so cbnoxious that a great many 
and, I think, by far the best and most sub- 
stantial element in the Democratic Party, 
is now ready to break away. It has become 
so obnoxious that the President has said the 
New Deal is dead. We agree that the New 
Deal in name is dead but those who cham- 
pioned it are yet alive and as busy as ever. 
They are becoming more militant every day 
and they are welding their forces together 
and the Communist Party is increasing its 
activity in all parts of the country. 

These New Dealers of this faith are now 
occupying thousands of high positions in the 
Government and are close advisers of the 
President and have great influence in the 
President’s cabinet Among those who repre- 
sent us in foreign countries, this element 
operates continucusly. When I consider the 
class and character of many of the men who 
have free access to the White House and the 
class and character of many honest men who 
never darken the door of the White House. 
I feel that it is only natural that many of 
the leading Democrats of the Nation have 
turned their faces against the New Deal. 

There is no question but that in the coun- 
try there is a tremendous resurgence of sen- 
timent toward the great fundamentals in 
government that made our country great. 
This resurgence is coming together from all 
directions and in all walks of life. I hope 
that the Republican Party may in the next 
few months conduct itself in such a way as 
to command the confidence of the patriotic 
people of the Nation who will restore it to 
power. It is time to drive the money chang- 
ers from the temple. America is a great 
country. Dishonesty and chicanery are not 
characteristics of greatness. We have no rec- 
ord that Washington and Lincoln turned the 
White House over to the Earl Browders and 
the Harry Bridges and the Sidney Hillmans 
of their day. 

So, my friends, while things are in a ter- 
rific turmoil, I think I can see the dawn of 
a new day. You will remember the story in 
the Bible of the king who sent his messenger 
into a foreign field to bring back some infor- 
mation, and as he sat against the wall look- 
ing into the distance he saw the messenger 
coming and guessed from the manner of his 
movements that he was bringing good tid- 
ings. And then the king exclaimed: “Beau- 
tiful upon the mountain are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings.” 

I should hope that I might be a messenger 
of that kind for I do feel that I can bring 
you good tidings. I feel certain that next 
year when we will be holding these Lincoln 
Day celebrations we will be holding them 
under a Republican administration. I think 
that this resurgence of sentiment that I have 
mentioned is an irresistible force that will 
reestablish the affairs of the Nation upon a 
firm foundation according to the blueprints 
set out in the Constitution. 

When the impartial historian has written 
the story of the New Deal I fancy he will say 
that our Nation must have been a nation of 
great vitality to have withstood the terrific 
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strain that was placed upon it by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his followers. 

In every great political conflict there has 
been one great issue. Lincoln took the posi- 
tion that liberty and union were one and in- 
separable and that the States could not sep- 
arate from the Union. McKinley took the 
position that for America to be great it must 
learn to depend upon itself and not depend 
upon other nations. It must protect its own 
industries. McKinley won and the Nation 
entered an era of prosperity that made it the 
greatest commercial nation in the world. In 
the days of Wilson the country considered 
whether we should tie ourselves up in Euro- 
pean quarrels and the people spoke emphati- 
cally. In these days the question is whether 
the Government in Washington shall dictate 
every activity of the people or whether this is 
yet a country of the people set up by the 
people for the protection and benefit of the 
people. 

Personally I still believe that the most po- 
tent sentence in any American history book 
is the preamble to the Constitution, which 
says: 

“We, the people of the United States, ir 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the genera! 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Let us now proceed to consider the prac- 
tical problems which confront us. They are 
many and varied. Some of them have come 
to us because of the war but many of them 
have their origin in the desire of the New 
Deal to change our form of government 
International problems have naturally be in- 
creased and intensified because of the war 
The tendency of the New Deal has been de- 
cidedly toward dictatorship, which is evi- 
denced by the growth of bureaucracy. At 
present there are over 3,000,000 civilian em- 
ployees in the Government. In the State of 
Ohio there are a hundred thousand Federal 
employees while that great State operates 
its own business with about 20,000. No doubt 
the same is true of Pennsylvania but in 
greater proportion because Joz GuFrrery him- 
self, I presume, would be responsible for 
placing many hundreds in this State if he 
packed all the departments as he did the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. It was his 
conduct in that respect that contributed 
greatly to set the coal industry back many 
years because of the failure of Congress to 
extend the life of the Coal Commission laws 
That helped to put the coal industry int 
the hands of the Government. 

I hope you will rid yourself of Joe because 
I can conceive of no greater service any one 
could render dear old Pennsylvania. My, 
what a contrast between hint and Senator 
George Wharton Pepper and Senator Dave 
Reed and Senator Jim Davis. 

Although many of us in Washington have 
been putting up the cry against bureaucracy 
I am still afraid that the American people 
do not appreciate its danger. Today there 
are hundreds of alphabetical combinations 
that overlap each other in wastefulness and 
extravagance. Government by _ directive 
touches as many people today as does gov- 
ernment by statute. In fact, nobody escapes 
these thousands of alphabetical directives. 
This bureaucracy has changed our form of 
government as far as the power and influence 
of the President's Cabinet is concerned 

I dare say that many of you cannot name 
the President’s Cabinet. Sometimes I must 
think a little in naming them. The reason 
is that many of them have been relieved 
of their official functions. For instance 
we have not heard from Madam Perkins 
doing anything for months. We never hear 
the Department of Commerce mentioned, 
and I myself do not know who is the real 
Secretary of Commerce. Likewise, the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture had as well be back on 
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his in Iowa or Indiana, wherever he | 
comes from. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is not Morgenthau; it is Franklin D. Roose- 
and Randolph Paul. Since Jim Farley 
the Postmaster General's office nobody 
who is the Postmaster General. And 
so it goes. The President has taken Jimmy 
Byrnes and Fred Vinson and Marvin Jones 
m their places on the bench and has given | 
them authority that overlaps and super- | 
des the authority of all and any Cabinet | 
These men operate almost exclu- | 
vely by directive and by Executive orders. | 
In other words, with a carefully selected New | 
Deal Supreme Court and with the Cabinet 
mpletely sterilized, and with the President 
nt on the establishment of a United States 
the World, with himself as its President, 
there remains but one bulwark for the de- 
ise and maintenance of the Constitution. 
That is the Congress of the United States. 
The Congress of the United States is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the New Deal in 
march to totalitarianism. That the Presi- 
dent wants the Congress discredited is evi- 
denced by the attack which is being made by 
> New Deal scandalmongers cf the Naticn. 
Over the radio and in the scandal press of 
the Nation you can detect a studied effort | 
| 
' 
| 
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knows 


member. 





to discredit Congress as a whole and also in- 
dividual Congressmen. One organization 
has set aside a large sum of money for the 

le purpose of defeating certain Congress- 
men who have had the courage to oppose 
New Deal tactics. At the head of this group 
has been placed a man who typifies their 
philosophies and who speaks for them. But 
the Congress has courageously shown its de- 
termination to drive back the forces that 
would destroy the Government. Regardless 
of the taunts of these scandalmongers, the 
Congress more nearly represents the views 
of the American people today than any other 
gency in the Government. Congress, 
through the control of the purse strings and 
through its attempt to interpret the wishes 
of the people, is going to advance in power 
nd influence, and it will save the Nation. 
have no doubt that the next Congress will | 
overwhelmingly Republican, and if it is, 
ju may rest assured that the days of the 
Yew Deal are done. And this even if we 
ave not been able to rid ourselves of the 
toosevelts. 

I think the most blatant episode in the 
ristory of the New Deal was that enacted a 
short time ago by the President when he sent 
to Congress his message attempting to force 
the Congress to enact legislation providing | 
hin. with an opportunity to steal at least a 
million votes from the armed forces of the 
country. 

With your permission, I wish to discuss 
with you for a few minutes this important 
question of the soldiers’ vote. The news- 
papers with whom I have no quarrel and who 
always have been more than fair to me, made, 
I think, a great mistake in giving the people 
01 the Nation to understand that there was a 
considerable number of Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington opposed to giving 
the armed forces the opportunity to vote. All 
cver the Nation the story has been circulated 
that the Republicans as a group were op- | 
posed to giving the soldiers in foreign coun- 
tifes the opportunity to vote. This was not 
true, and of course was without any founda- 
tion in fact. I can say without any doubt 
that it is my considered opinion that there 
was not one single Congressman or Senator 
of either political party in Washington who 
Was opposed to giving the armed forces the 
opportunity to vote. That such a story should 
have been circulated was very unfortunate 
anc the newspapers should have corrected 
this false impression. 

Congress passed a law in 1940 which is now | 
on the statute books. This law is fair and | 
provides that every soldier or sailor and | 
Army nurse, etc., qualified to vote under the 
law of the State of his or her residence shall | 
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be entitled to vote for electors for President | stood by him regardless of the merits of the 


and Vice President, Unit 
aod Congressmen. 


ed States Senators, 
That is exactly what we 
contend for now. Mr. Roosevelt demands a 
Grastic change. By the law of 1940 those in 
States requiring the payment of a poll tax 
would be released from payment of that tax. 
That law provides that the ballots should be 
sent out by the State authorities and that 
the ballots should provide for the names of 
State, county, and local candidates as th> 
State legislatures may decide. Thus it may 
be seen that the law which Congress passed 
in 1940 provides for State ballots and for 
State supervision. This law was fair enough 
and satisfactory during the 1940 campaign. 
Why is Mr. Roosevelt so anxious to change 
it so drastically now? 

I also think that newspapers failed most 
unfortunately when they gave the impression 
to the country that the Republicans in Con- 
gress were afraid to stand up and be counted. 
Where did they get the idea that any consid- 
erable number of Congressmen were opposed 
to the armed forces voting? Where did they 
get the idea that the Republicans were afraid 
to stand up and be counted? They took that 
from the message of the President. The Pres- 
ident used his high office to send a message 
to Congress as Commander in Chief of the 
Army. The Commander in Chief of the Army 
as such has no authority to send a message 
to Congress on any subject which the Con- 
gress was then considering. Naturally the 
newspapers give great play to any utterance 
of the President. In his message he says: 

“Our men cannot understand why the fact 
that they are fighting should disqualify them 
from voting.” 

There never was a more subtle and a more 
sinister innuendo ever uttered against Con- 
gress. The President knew that it was not 
a fact that anyone in Congress considered 
that because a soldier was fighting for his 
country that that should disqualify him from 
voting. The President further in his message 
says: 

“As their Commander in Chief I am sure 
I can express their wishes in this matter and 
their resentment against the discrimination 
which is being practiced against them.” 

In a speech in Congress a few days ago I 
stated emphatically that I doubted the sound- 
hess of the assumption that he had any au- 
thority from the soldiers to express their 
wishes to Congress. He could not have had 
because he would have no right to canvass 
them and to get from them their views. 
knew that he was misrepresenting the facis 
when he said that he could express their re- 
sentment against the discrimination which 
Congress was practicing toward the soldiers. 
The fact is that the soldiers could have had 
no resentment because there was no discrimi- 
nation being practiced. 

Further he seeks to attack the rules of 
the House and taunts the Congress by mak- 
ing the statement: 

“Most Americans will agree with me that 
each Member of the two Houses of Congress 
ought to be willing in justice to stand up 
and be counted.” 

He in effect accuses Congress of being 
afraid to stand up and be counted. He 
found out when that bill came on for con- 
sideration that Congress was not afraid to 
stand up and be counted and that Congress 
did stand up and was counted. On a 
straight-out vote on the merits of the Pres- 
ident’s voting scheme as against the plan 
provided by a proper committee of the House 
of Representatives, Congress turned the 
President’s proposition down by a vote of 
224 to 168. Later when the matter came up 
for final vote in the House, the President's 
plan was rejected by a vote of 328 to 69. 
On this vote practically every Republican 
voted against the President as did 90 percent 
of the Democrats. Most of those who stood 
by the President were those who have always 
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matter at 


issue. 
As I have already stated, the efforts of 





the President to force through his scheme 
of a military ballot is nothing more or less 
than another evidence of his determination 
to force his election for the fourth term 
and to override the Congress of the United 
States. 


Just for a minute let us discuss the Presi- 
dent's voting proposition. I feel sure th 
if the newspapers had printed this shameful 
excuse of a ballot so that the people could 
have read it there would have been such a 
revulsion of sentiment that the vote in Con- 
gress would have been more pronounced than 
it was 

I hold in my hand a copy of the bill which 
includes a copy of the soldiers’ baliot that 
the President proposed to send out. You will 
see that it is just a little dinky affair that 
deserved the designation of bobtail ballot 
Purposely it was made as short as possible 
and as indefinite as possible with no other 
purpose than that such a ballot would give 
the President the greatest possible advan- 
tage For instance, there are four little 
blocks on this proposed ballot into which 
the soldier would write. In the first block 
he is asked to write the name of his choice 
for President or the name of his party. In 
the second block he is asked to write the 
name of his choice for Senator or the name 
of his party. In the third block he is asked 


to do the same with reference to the Repre- 
sentative in Congress And in the fourth 
block the same with reference to the Con- 


gressman at Large. 


From this you can see that there is no party 
designation on this ballot and neither is 
there the name of any candidate. There is 
no consideration given to the election of 
Governors or any State officers or any county 
or local officers. In many cases the soldier 
would not know who the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency was and neither 


would he know who the candidates for Sen- 
ator were, but every soldier would know and 
b2 reminded that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the President and was a candidate for his 
fourth term and that he was the Comman- 
der in Chief of that soldier. This ballot 
would not be accepted under the laws of 
most, if not all, of the States of the Union 
and any action taken by Congress would not 
make it acceptable because the Constitution 
provides that the States control the manner 
and method of elections. The President can- 
not be elected by popular vote. 

Perchance there should be some State that 
would count these ballots, and if the election 


was close and the electoral votes of that 
State were requircd to name a President, then 
it is very probable that the whole election 
would be in the courts cr before Congress 
for a final recount or final determination. 
There are three States that do fot provice 
for voting by absent voters’ ballot. How, 
then, could these bobtail ballots be countcd 


in those States? Suppose one of these States 
counted such ballots and the other did not: 
This would surely result in litigation. If 
they would not be valid in some States and 
would be valid in others, how then could 
there be a general election as far as the votes 
of the soldiers are concerned? If the whole 
election was not a general election, how could 
it be determined that it was a valid elec- 
tion? 

There is a provision in the bobtail bal- 
lot bill which provides that a special day 
must be set aside by the commanding officer 
at which time the soldiers will be gathered 
together and their bobtail ballots will be 
gathered in. What a grand chance to gather 
a lot of ballots marked for no one but F. D. R. 
If you were a soldier in an outfit in which 
the commanding officer was afraid of his 
commanding general who was afraid of of- 
fending his Commander in Chief, I think you 
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would hesitate before you would mark your 
ballot against the Commander in Chief. 
Setting aside all these considerations that 
I have spoken of, let us consider the Con- 
stitution The Constitution provides that 


the President shall be chosen by electors, 
which electors are chosen respectively by 
their States. This is the language of the 
Constitution: 


“The electors shall meet in their respective 
and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in dis- 


States 


tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and for 
all persons voted for as Vice President, 


and the number of votes for each, which lists 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the Government of the 


United Sates, directed to the President of 
the Senate; etc.” 

My friends, how in the name of common 
honesty can we advocate the setting aside of 


such a plain provision of the Constitution? 

Now, my friends, the Republicans in Con- 
gress are just as anxious to have the soldiers 
vote as the New Dealers or the Communists 
or the Socialists In fact I would be sorry 
if our soldiers and sailors would have to de- 
pend upon either of these three groups for the 
privilege of voting. 

The Republicans propose that everything 
possible be done to provide facilities by 
which the armed forces can vote. Forty or 
more of the Governors of the Nation indi- 
cated to Congress that they were in favor of 
furnishing the armed forces with the priv- 
ilege of voting for a full ticket, and will call 
their legislatures into session to enact such 
legislation that may be necessary. We Re- 
publicans took the position that we should 
not only make provision for the soldiers to 
indicate their preference for President but 
we should provide a method by which they 
could vote the whole State ticket. It is im- 
portant to them that they be permitted to 
vote for their friends back home who may 
be candidates for some courthouse job or for 
a position in the legislature or for Governor 
of their State. 

It is Just as easy to transport a full ballot as 
it is to transport a ballot which would be 
largely for the benefit of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and no one else. The bill that passed the 
House by a vote of 328 to 69 provides that we 
avail ourselves of the 12,000,000 post cards 
that have already been printed and that are 
now available in foreign camps, and that 
these be used by the armed forces as applica- 
tions for ballots, and we recommend that 
every State amend its law if necessary so that 
these postal cards can be accepted as appli- 
cations for ballots. We further recommend 
that the States amend their laws so that elec- 
tion officials may upon receipt of these postal 
cards or any other authentic application be 
permitted to send immediately to the veteran 
making such application a full and complete 
ballot, thereby giving the soldier, or sailor, a 
chance to vote privately and without being 
herded by a lot of high-powered officers into 
one place where the voting would be done 
more or less under military supervision. 

The difference between Roosevelt's plan and 
the plan which carried the House overwhelm- 
ingly was that Roosevelt wanted an illegal, 
unconstitutional ballot upon which no name 
was written and no party was designated and 
on which from a practical standpoint he knew 
that most of the sailors and soldiers would 
write his name upon the ballot and probably 
the name of no other person. I measure my 
words when I say that this was the plan out 
of which the New Deal thought that they 
would gain at least a million votes. 

I am glad to report that from all indications 
Roosevelt's bobtail-ballot plan will not pre- 


in the constitutional way—if he is elected at 
all. 

Further commenting on the baneful effect 
of New Deal muddling through the overlap- 
ping of countless unnecessary New Deal 
¢_ 2ncies, I want to discuss with you briefly 
what I think is probably the greatest of all 
our domestic problems. At least, it is one 
of the greatest. The problem of winning the 
war is the greatest, but next in importance 
is the food problem. We Republicans have 
successfully established to the world that 
winning the war is not a partisan matter, 
and that no political party has a monopoly 
on that phrase. The President just recently 
said that the New Deal is dead and that 
“win the war’ would be a good name for 
his party. His suggestion met with such 
universal condemnation that he has not 
mentioned it since. I repeat that the food 
problem is a very important one. It is im- 
portant because it concerns every living 
human being and it concerns every living 
animal, and also food products are used com- 
mercially in so many ways that the com- 
mercial life of the Nation depends largely 
upon the chemicals derived from food 
products. 

The food situation in Washington has been 
bungled terribly, and one of the results is 
that the housewives of the Nation have been 
driven to desperation by the rationing and 
point regulations. Another result is that 
there have been terrible dislocations in the 
quantity and quality of foods offered for sale. 
Another is that price of food products have 
advanced terribly and much higher than the 
figures put out by the Government agencies. 
Movement of commodities has been so ham- 
pered that for a time there was no poultry 
moving, but shortly thereafter the poultry 
market was flooded. There was a time when 
there was such a scarcity of beef that it 
was impossible to secure a steak and later 
we found that the cattle had been driven to 
the stockyards in such great numbers as to 
overtax the capacity of the stockyards. In 
spite of this, beef is still scarce and hard 
to get. Hogs were forced upon the market 
in such great numbers that regulations had 
to be drawn against the sale of hogs, with 
the result that the farmer lost many mil- 
lions and at the same time there was no 
oversupply of pork in the markets. All these 
dislocations have been caused by the failure 
of the New Deal to handle the food problem. 
They were so jealous of their own viewpoints 
that they stubbornly declined to give con- 
sideration to the recommendations of any- 
one, not even Mr. Herbert Hoover, who, as 
everyone knows, is the greatest authority on 
food in the world. There are 10 or 12 agen- 
cies in the Government that have to do with 
the food problem. Each of these has stub- 
bornly vied with the other in exercising its 
functional authority, with the result that 
chaos has been manifested in all food pro- 
duction and also in food transportation. 

Realizing the importance and the serious- 
ness of this problem, the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress a few months ago, ap- 
pointed a committee of Republicans to inves- 
tigate the food situation. This committee 
consists of 45 Congressmen representing all 
sections of the United States and represent- 
ing all phases of the food problem. This 
committee is known as the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee. I was 
honored by being selected to act as chairman 
of this group. In this group are several stock 
raisers, fruit growers grain producers and 
men familiar with the production and proc- 
essing of all kinds of food. Likewise there 
are men from the large cities who know the 
problems of the consumer. This committee 
has made many suggestions to the New Deal- 
ers, some of which suggestions have been 
ignored and others have been followed. Early 
last spring we suggested that we were surely 


vail, and that he will be required to be elected | riding to a shortage of feed and a shortage 
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of various kinds of food. The departments 
indicated that we were unduly excited and 
that there would be an abundance of every. 
thing. We suggested that production shoy! 
be encouraged rather than that food shou 
be restricted. We claimed that the New De 
should abandon its fallacious plans of killins 
little pigs and destroying crops but shou! 
rather return to the philosophy of plent 
They steadfastly refuse to remedy conditio: 
You probably do not know that during the 
year 1943 the Government paid out many 
thousands of dollars to people for not raisj 
commodities. They will probably do t 
same in 1944. As you know they have ma 
changes in their personnel from the davs 
Leon Henderson on down to the present tim: 
They have cleared out many of their crac 
pots and their rattle-brained theorists | 
they have not done away with many of their 
overlapping agencies but rather have in- 
creased them. 

You will remember that early in the spri 
the President brought Chester Davis b: 
into his circle and put him in charge of t 
food problem. It was hoped that he wou 
give to Chester Davis the authority to « 
trol this whole problem and give him au- 
tority to work it out. Our food study com- 
mittee instructed me, as chairman, to intr 
duce a bill in Congress providing that the 
whole food problem should be placed uncer 
one head. It was our idea if this were do: 
that the President would put Chester Da 
at the head for although he is a Democrat 
is well recognized that he is an honest, sin- 
cere man who would do his duty if he were 
permitted to do so. When the President 
found that our bill was very popular and 
would be sure to pass the Congress, he fired 
Chester Davis and appointed another man, 
Since that time our committee has not been 
very active in pressing for the enactment of 
this bill but as soon as the subsidy fight 
out of the way I think we will do so aga 
The food producers of the Nation favor th 
legislation and the food processors favor t! 
legislation and I am sure a one-man admi 
istration would relieve the situation as f 
as the consumer is concerned. 

I would again repeat that our committee 
is a Republican food-study committee a1 
its membership consists only of Republicans 
and I would announce further to you that 
this is one committee of Congress that o; 
erates without any expense to the Gover 
ment. This is an innovation which in itself 
should recommend our committee as being 
very distinctive at least. 

I am sorry to say that from all indications 
the food problem will get worse, for the meat 
producers claim that in 3 or 4 months we 
will have serious shortages of meat of 
kinds, and serious droughts threaten 
wheat crop. 

Another very important problem is pend- 
ing in Congress and I wish I had time 
this address to discuss it, but I will o1 
mention it. I refer to the question of co! 
sumer subsidies. You recall that this ha 
been before Congress at different times and 
the House of Representatives has repeated!) 
rejected consumer subsidies. It is now bei 
debated in the Senate and something mu 
be done about it by the 17th of Februar 
If something is not done by that time, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will cease | 
function and the payment of roll-back su! 
sidies will be dispensed with unless the Pr: 
ident can find some way under his numerou 
alleged war powers to circumvent the acti 
of Congress and to pay these subsidies rc- 
gardless of the action of Congress. The R¢ 
publican Party is not opposed, and never h 
been opposed, to any legislation that would 
permit the consumer to get his food with the 
least trouble and the least delay and the 
least expense. The Republican Party has 
been opposed to the payment of subsid! 
under a plan which will benefit neither the 
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producer nor the consumer. The roll-back 
ibsidies now have cost millions of dollars 
put the price of food has continued to rise. 
rhe working man who in many instances was 
led to believe that this was greatly to his 
ivantage now has changed his mind and 
many of the labor groups are taking a differ- 
t position that what they did a short time 


Being a member of the Ways and Means 
nmittee, I should probably talk to you 
nething about that very important sub- 

with which our committee deals in 
and out refer to the 





of season. I 
popular but very necessary little word in 
| Government activities I mean the word 
ixes.”” The Ways and Means Committee 
st of 25 members. When the Democrats 

in power they have 15 members and we 
have 10. After the next elec- 
n I hope that will be reversed and we will 


son 


yublicans 


e 15 and they will have 10. Upon the 
s and Means Committee devolves the 

under the Constitution to initiate all 
slation for the raising of revenue. No 


inization functions long without a ways 

nd means committee. Roosevelt character- 
i the dollar sign once as the “Silly Dollar 

I do not wonder that it has become 

when we consider the enormous debt 

the New Deal has placed upon our Na- 

The duties of the Ways and Means 
Committee are to provide the finances with 
ich to operate the Government. I am sure 
will agree with me that that is not an 
easy task in these days. Occasionally some- 
e tells me that he feels sorry for us who 
ve this arduous task to perform and won- 
ders how we stand it. I tell him that we have 
become used to it and although we are sup- 
posed to gather in $300,000,000 a day, which 
is the cost of operating the Government, we 
gather in about a hundred million and the 


rest of it we Just charge and put it on the 
book. We leave it to the next generation 
to pay. I know you think that is cowardly 
f us but if I would reverse the 


proposi- 
tion and ask if you are willing to pay three 
times aS much taxes as you pay now in order 
that we might pay as we go, I am sure you 
will say that it cannot be done. When the 
New Deal came into power in 1933 the na- 
tional debt was about $18,000,000,000. 


At first we jumped the debt gradually until 


it had reached what we thought was terrible. 


roportions when we surpassed the debt that 
followed the last war. We felt that it was 
terrible that our country in peacetimes 
Should incur a debt larger than that we had 
incurred during the last war. The debt at 
the close of the last war was twenty-seven 
and a half billion dollars. We passed the 
twenty-seven and a half billion mark with- 
out anyone dying of apoplexy and we went 
over the $45,000,000,000 mark. We then 
passed a law providing a debt limitation of 
$49,000,000,000. Then we passed that and we 
were still in peacetimes. Then we went to 
$65,000,000,000. Then it was that the people 
realized that the poet was right when he 
said: 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mein 
As to be hated needs but to be seen: 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face 


We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


From sixty-five billion we took a jump to 
one hundred and twenty-five billion. We 
thought then that we would make it large 
enough so as never to be compelled to go 
through the ordeal again. But this was not 
to be our good fortune. From one hundred 
and twenty-five billion we jumped to two 
hundred and ten billion, and we will be past 
two hundred ten billion at the end of this 
year, and we will still be strong. It is likely 
we will not stop short of three hundred bil- 
lion, Most all of our bonds call for more 
than 2 percent interest but taking 2 percent 
average, you can see that the interest on our 
public debt’ would be $6,000,000,000 a 
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year, 
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This is one-third more than the total Budget 
was when our frugal, conscientious, retiring 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to office 
My friends, what are we going to do about 
this enormous debt? Can we with Roosevelt 
say that it matters not how big the debt will 
be because we owe it to ourselves? Ladies 
and gentlemen, there are three ways by which 


a national debt can be paid: First, by infla- 
tion, second, by repudiation, and, third, by 
taxation. Inflation is dangerous. Enough 
inflation to pay this enormous debt would 


take the Government down to destruction 
The economy of no nation however rich could 
withstand the ravishing 
burning course. 
Repudiation is 


flames of such a 


a course for cowards. If 


the New Deal administration is continued 
inn power, repudiation will be its course. It 
has been the course of all dictators. A dic- 
tator is one who breaks precedents. He 


one who claims he is tired of the chains of 
tradition and he must show his people a new 
deal. His philosophy is the philosophy of 
the mob. Ladies and gentlemen, our Gov- 
ernment was founded on honesty of purpose 
George Washington was honest. Benjamin 
Franklin was honest. We like to think every 
President that has ever occupied the Presi- 
dential chair was anxious for the perpetuity 
of tne Republic No President has eve! 
willfully skirted so closely to the brink of 
destruction and with such a nonchalant 
attitude as our present incumbent 

Then we come to the last remedy 
the remedy of taxation. I know 
present tax laws are terribly cumbersome 
I know that the tax blanks are terribly and 
I fear unnecessarily complex but when you 
consider that in the 11 years that the New 
Deal has been in power they have passed 
17 new tax bills each of which raised the 
taxes by many millions, and when you con- 
sider that 10 years ago only a three 
million paid taxes against fifty million 
who pay now, and when you consider that 
5 years ago the annual cost of government 
was only about four billion while it is forty- 
two billion now, you can naturally expect 
many more people to complain and to com- 
piain much louder. I am sorry that I can- 
not promise you much relief although we 
Republicans on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are demanding immediate action. It 
is not likely that permanent relief will come 
until after a Republican Congress has been 
elected. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have for years said 
in my speeches over this land that the good 
people of the United States will call the Re- 
publican Party back into power out of sheer 
necessity. When the Government wrecked 
itself on the rocks of loose financial policy in 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I hope to be a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee when that 
name shall be an honor and distinction i 

the Republic. I hope to be a n r of that 
committee when we can do something con- 
structive and when we can see the davlight 


again 
Ladies and gentleme1 
but not until 


we Will win the war 
n The people 


after the electi 





surely are tired of the present maladminis- 
tration of national affairs and surely will re- 
store Government to themselves The 
welfar f the people demands it The per- 
petuity of the Republic demands it Our 
party must be ready to assume the 1 - 








sibility that the people are sure t l 
at the next election 

I wish thank you and I hope 
will be the year of jubilee t the Ame 1 
peopie 





The British White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

February 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted to extend my remarks in 

the Recorp, I include the following state- 


Tuesday 15, 1944 


ment made by me over radio station 
WHN, Saturday, February 12, 1944: 

The President in his humanity and wis- 
dom, has offered a directive setting up the 
War Refugee Board. His purpose and aim 


are to rescue hapless and homeless Jews and 
other refugees from the charnal house of 
Hitler’s Festung Europa. In that same 
spirit of mercy, there has been introduced in 


the House of Representatives two resolution 








one by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. WRIGHT: the other by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. CompTron, which seek at 
long last to have definite action taken b 
way of urging Great Britain to abrogate the 
Malcolm McDonald white paper of 1939, and 
to reestablish Palestine as a have nd Na- 
tional homeland for the Jew ordance 
with the principles laid down by the famous 
Balfour declaration of 1917. Since this white 
paper of 1939 limits immigration into Pales- 
tine to 75,000 (only thirty-odd-thousand cer- 
tificates of entrance are left) nd thereafter 


wee ril _wt rec] s sntrar a f u 
Cleveland’s day the Nation called William 7 ee ae ao aie re “yrs Pe - = 
McKinley to the helm, and as if by magic, viol aa ee ee a ——— : 
the Nation was restored. When the country 1. a a me 
struggled under the most terrific debt it had nai Palest “s - is an th a al =z ' 
incurred up to that time—I mean in 1920— aaa celal a a he a ree oa tw ae 
the people called Republicans back into saeene i tudit dea — a 
power. For 10 years while the Republicans _ = a “ie ; a a 2 aia 
were in power—1920 to 1930—the Congress c a es : d ain 1922 ' ne 
passed several tax bills, but in each instance b we olt de = ; a sine » ada : 
the tax bill lowered the rate of taxes on the | —— Pp ied » Grant. Me i PB 
backs of the people, and under every tax bill ait a =e _ ; 7 es , 
under a Republican administration we were ; ne oo ai i ical tall tai 
able to reduce the debt. We reduced the a 1994 a ae Boag Be a Ralf 2 ao 
debt a billion dollars a year for the 10 years a a ee eae ea ee 
under which we operated. The Democrats sao — ae ned and wherein it v tus 
have always made the debts and we have al- auty agrees re a 
ways paid them. Ladies and gentlemen, we (a) Th me smaee uld be Be Ul era - 
will pay them again. How? By return to fr aCUlOn O85 the trea Fe Saget. a 
honesty and frugality and common decency (b) that there ¢ uld be n > Gincriminati 
We will pay them in sweat and in tears, if as to the immigration Into Palestine of peo- 
necessary. They must be paid because ours ples on the grounds of race or rell 
is a free country for which precious blood has Thus, aside from the moral and spi! 
been shed. Next fall we will elect to the ties, there is a legal nexus between the United 
Presidency, I hope, some man who will appre- States and Palestine. Thus fa 
ciate the seriousness of his position; who will i tion has been strangely silent in the! 
recognize that laughter and lying and deceit of treat) dn é I 
and chicanery are not the qualifications that failed make public p! gail 
will enable a man to pay this enormous debt. | called white paper. ‘here w ample 
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for so doing, since this white paper was a 
unllateral infraction of the Treaty of 1924, 
and further involves discrimination as to 
immigration into Palestine on the grounds 
of religion and race. Frankly, our official si- 
lence at such attack upon the sanctity of a 
treaty is a sort of “mystery wrapped inside 
an enigma.” Congress should not be silent. 
Favorable action upon the resolutions afore- 
said and now pending before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House will needle 
England into action. Be assured that Eng- 
land is very solicitous of a favorable public 
opinion in America. She covets our good will. 
She wants a continuous flow of lend-lease 
benefactions. Favorable consideration of 
these resolutions will be a warning to Eng- 
land that she must change her policy in Pal- 
estine. Otherwise, she wiil incur the enmity 
thousands upon thousands. The open 
hostility of many Irishmen in America and 
Irish descendants grew out of England's 
adamant and cold-blooded treatment of the 
inhabitants of Ireland. England dare not 
risk the development of additional festering 
sores of hostility on the part of another seg- 
ment of the American population. 

England will heed congressional warning 
and admonition. She dare not flout the will 
of our Congress. 

It is not my intent or purpose to drive a 
wedge between us and our brave ally, Eng- 
land. We must acknowledge her tremendous 
tasks and contribution in this struggle for 
democracy’s survival. Nonetheless, we can- 
not blind existent circumstances, realizing 
that even the sun has its spots. 

Once before there was a violation of the 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1924. In 1937 there 
was an exchange of notes between our then 
Eritish Ambassador, Robert W. Bingham, and 
the British Foreign Office concerning parti- 
tion of Palestine by slicing off Transjordania, 
and Ambassador Bingham reminded Anthony 
Eden (then Foreign Secretary) that no 
change in the political status of Palestine 
could take place without the previous con- 
sent of the Government of the United States 
“having regard to the terms of the American 
British Convention of December 3, 1924.” 
America has not consented to the white 
paper, which materially changes Palestine’s 
political status. 

In a note of July 7, 1937, from the British 
Foreign Office to our American Ambassador 
at London, the British Government stated, 
“The United States Government has accepted 
the provisions in article 27 of the mandate, 
which lays down that the mandate may be 
altered with the consent of the Council of 
the League of Nations.” Great Britain sub- 
mitted the white paper to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions as a condition precedent to seeking 
necessary approval of the Council of the 
League but the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission (which contained a British member) 
and the latter authority not only refused 
to accept the terms of the white paper limit- 
ing immigration as well as the purchase of 
land by the Jews, but in very forceful lan- 
guage repudiated the terms of the McDonald 
white paper. The exigencies of the war pre- 
cluded England's presenting the white paper 
for approval to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Thus, then, the white paper is stripped 
of all legality. It has no legal justification 
whatsoever. By its own admission, Britain 
states it cannot alter the terms of the man- 
date given to it by the League of Nations 
without the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations, and that consent has not 
been obtained. 

Also, at San Remo, on April 25, 1920, the 
Allied Supreme Command allotted the man- 
date for Palestine to Great Britain, for the 
express purpose of putting the Balfour Dec- 
laration into effect. In correspondence sub- 
sequently between Secretary of State Colby 
and the British Secretary of State for For- 


of 





eign Affairs, the United States Government 
claimed and was accorded, the right to pass 
on the terms of the mandate. The draft 
of the Palestine mandate was submitted to 
the United States Government and, at its 
request, minor alterations were made in it. 
At the same time, in the crests of the Jewish 
National Home, the United States expressly 
gave up certain economic rights which it 
had in Palestine. The white paper, since 
it stops Jewish immigration, alters the man- 
date given to the mandatory power, Great 
Britain. There can be no alteration of the 
mandate without the consent of the United 
States, as well as the Council of the League 
of Nations as aforesaid. The United States 
has not consented. 

Upon Britain’s announcement of its change 
of policy, as contained in the white paper, 
President Roosevelt was asked to take action 
in protest by a petition signed by 51 Sena- 
tors, 194 Representatives, and 30 Governors. 
The President expressed his sympathy and 
promised to do “all in his power,” to pre- 
vent curtailment of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. On May 17, 1939, despite animad- 
versions against it from all over the world, 
the British Government published its white 
paper, which in effect as of April 1 next, 
would freeze the Jewish minority in Pales- 
tine as a permanent ghetto and Palestine 
will be sold down the river. 

That the British Cabinet itself felt that 
its proposed solution for the future of Pales- 
tine was not based on the merits of the case 
but rather on political expediency of the 
moment is evidenced from a statement re- 
putedly made by Lord Halifax, then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, now British Am- 
bassador here, that “there are times when 
ethical considerations must yield to practical 
necessity.” That is a fine bit of sophistry. If 
such practical necessity may be deemed just, 
I say “There is a point beyond which even 
justice becomes unjust.” 

In the House of Commons in the debate on 
the white paper, Leopold S. Amery, formerly 
first lord of the admiralty and formerly secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, and who was 
closely associated with the discussion which 
preceded the Balfour Declaration when he 
was Secretary to the War Cabinet, said, “The 
Jews were to be in Palestine as of right and 
not on sufferance. The white paper is a 
direct invitation to the Arabs to continue 
to make trouble. As for the Jews, they are 
now told that all the hopes that they have 
been encouraged to hold for 20 years are to 
be dashed to the ground, all their amazing 
effort wasted—insofar as it was an effort to 
create a national home—all the pledges and 
promises that they have been given, broken. 
That is to be their reward for loyalty, for 
patience, for almost unbelievable self-re- 
straint.” 

Herbert Morrison, now Home Secretary, in 
the historic debate on the white paper in 
the House of Commons, said, “If we do this 
thing today we shall have done a thing which 
f$ dishonorable to our good name, which is 
discreditable to our capacity to govern, and 
which is dangerous to British security, to 
peace, and to the economic interest of the 
world in general and to our own country. 
Moreover, it will not work.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
House of Lords on May 23, 1939—“When I 
come to the actual policy as outlined in this 
white paper, then I am bound in honesty to 
say that I have very grave misgivings. I 
cannot feel that it holds out a prospect of 
reasonable justice to the Jews. Consider 
their position, as indeed it was put before 
your lordships by the noble viscount oppo- 
site. In 1914 they were 80,000; they are 
now more than 450,000. They have been 


encouraged to enter the country; they have 
been encouraged to invest great sums of 
money in industrial and other enterprises; 
they have erected very noble buildings; and, 
apart from the industrial and agricultural 
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improvements which they have wrought 
they have set a seal upon the genuinene: 
of their belief in a Jewish culture of thx 
own by their noble university in Jerusalem 

The views of many other distinguish: 
men, like Lord Wedgwood, Lloyd George, an 
General Smuts are reflected in the follow- 
ing views uttered by Winston Churchill wh 
on the occasion of the debate on the Whit 
Paper, said, “I say quite frankly that I fir 
this is a melancholy occasion. I feel bour 
to vote against the proposals of His Majesty 
Government. As one intimately and r¢ 
sponsibly concerned in the earlier stages of 
our Palestine policy, I could not stand by 
and see solemn engagements into which 
Britain has entered before the world set asi 
for reasons of administrative convenience « 
and it will be a vain hope, for the sake ot 
a quiet life. Like my honorable friend, I 
should feel personally embarrassed in t} 
most acute manner if I lent myseif, b 
silence or inaction, to what I must regard as 
an act of repudiation. There is much i; 
this White Paper which is alien to the spiri: 
of the Balfour Declaration, but I will not 
trouble about that. I select the one poin: 
upon which there is plainly a breach and 
repudiation of the Balfour Declaration—the 
provision that Jewish immigration can be 
stopped in 5 years’ time by the decision of 
an Arab majority. That is a plain breach 
of a solemn obligation. I am astonished 
that my right honorable friend, the Prim 
Minister, of all others, and at this momen: 
above all others, should have lent himself t 
this new and sudden default. 

“To whom was the pledge of the Balfour 
Declaration made? It was not made to the 
Jews of Palestine, it was not made to thcs> 
who were actually living in Palestine. It 
was made to world Jewry and in particular 
to the Zionist associations. It was in conse- 
quence of and on the basis of this pledge that 
we received important help in the war, and 
that after the war we received from the Allied 
and Associated Powers the mandate for 
Palestine. This pledge of a home of refuge 
of an asylum, was not made to the Jews in 
Palestine, but to the Jews outside Palestine, 
to that vast unhappy mass cf scattered, perse- 
cuted wandering Jews whose intense, un- 
changing, unconquerable desire has been for 
a national home—to quote the words to which 
my right honorable friend the Prime Minister 
subscribed in the memorial which he and 
others sent to us: ‘The Jewish people have 
through centuries of dispersion and persecu- 
tion awaited the hour of its restoration to its 
ancestral home.’”’ 

Churchill continued by saying that the 
white paper was equivalent to filing a peti- 
tion in moral and physical bankruptcy, and 
then said, “Can we—and this is the ques- 
tion—strengthen ourselves by repudiation? 
Shall we relieve ourselves by this repudiation? 
The triumphant Arabs have rejected 
They are not going to put up with it. The 
despairing Jews will resist it. What will the 
world think about it? What will our friends 
say? What will be the opinion of the United 
States of America?” 

His peroration was as follows: “Yester- 
day the minister responsible descanted elo- 
quently in glowing passages upon the mag- 
nificent work which the Jewish colonists 
have done. They have made the desert bloom 
They have started a score of thriving indus- 
tries, he said. They have founded a great 
city on the barren shore. They have har- 
nessed the Jordan and spread its electricity 
throughout the land. So far from being per- 
secuted, the Arabs have crowded into the 
country and multiplied till their population 
has increased more than even all world 
Jewry could lift up the Jewish population.” 
They have fulfilled his hopes. How can he 
find it in his heart to strike them this mortal 
blow? 

In a little over one month Jews will be 
barlocked from Palestine. How ill have the 











Je ised Palestine that now the « 
door must be slammed shut in the 

t nity and security? Indeed, t 
its arid soil, made it rich in the fruits 
1. They built hospitals for Jews 
alike. The brought music and 












ne open 
search 








i Arabs 
nce that had been left behind in civil] 
t ’s march 


The British Colonial Office says, “Let the 
Jews go elsewhere.” That is said in mock- 
parallel to, “Let them eat cake.” 


any suggestions have been made for 
ens for Jews. How fruitful were these 
zestions is revealed by the attitude tersely 
xpressed by the Australian delegate at the 
iuges I ance at Evian “Gentlemen,” 

I aid, “‘we in Australia have no racial prob- 
thank God. We do not intend to have 
tarted.””. That summation is brilliant 

its brevity, finality, and tragedy. Pales- 
tine is the only place where the Jews are 
not unwanted. Now, the white paper even 
s. Palestine must be opened as a 








ec 





ciuace 


mporary as well as a permanent shelter 
It has an absorptive capacity for 2,000,000 
» Jews 
Be it remembered that shortly before the 
s ing of the mandate, a statement of policy 
v issued on June 3, 1922, by Winston 
C chill, then Secretary for Colonies, in 
\ h the principle of absorptive capacity 


s set up as the sole criterion for immigra- 
tion into Palestine. The white paper sets up 
p but illegal—a moral standard. 
vs trapped by the Nazi jackals will man- 
to escape if they know Palestine is 
The underground will help them, just 
underground railway helped escaping 

4 to the North before and during the 
Civil War 
Jews will make the anabasis to Palestine. 

iatter how perilous the trek may be, they 
will make it. Their nostalgia for their home- 

nd will sustain them and they will go re- 
ng and singing into Zion. 
Among the real pleasures of Winston 
urchill was his tender care for his 10,000 
pical fish which he maintained in several 
ponds on his estate at Chartwell Manor. In 
iceful times, he used to watch them for 
rs, feed them, and call some of them by 
me. He remembered them when Hitler's 
tacks on man and beast in England grew 
er more ruthless. As First Lord. of the 
Admiralty, he took care to have them re- 
ved to safer ponds. 
petition Churchill to have the white 
er (a real cataract of disaster to humans) 
brogated so as many as possible of the Jews 

» taken from Hitler’s cesspools of iniquity 

1 death and removed to safer ponds. 

Whiie the Palestinian Jews fought and 
died and worked and produced for the Allied 
cause, the Arabs would not even give as much 
as a donkey or camel to aid the Allied sol- 
The open hostility of the Arabs to 
the Allied fighters is no secret, the treachery 
of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and the re- 
volt in Iraq are known. Yet the British Gov- 
ernment called to Cairo to decide the fate 
of Palestine, the Prinve Minister of Iraq, 

country that had to be beaten into sub- 
mission a few months before the call, rep- 
resentatives of Ibn Saud who waited until 
the tide turned to declare himself friend; 
Abdullah, Emir of Trans-Jordan, as well as 
King Farouk, of Egypt, all were and are open- 
ly pro-Nazis. The Egyptian Prime Minister 
was caught betraying British military secrets 
to Axis headquarters in Tobruk. 

These are the Arabs that the British Colo- 
nial office sought to appease with the white 
paper. Munich did not appease the Nazis, 
and the white paper has not even appeased 
the Arabs. It has only whetted their appetite 
for more appeasement. There is an old say- 
ing that comes out of the East: “Appease 
& rascal as you will; he was and is a rascal 
still.” 

Cato in the Roman senate terminated all 
peeches with the famous statement, “De- 


aiuers 
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lenda est Carthago.” “Carthage must be de- 


stroyed.” I, too, terminate my remarks with 
the phrase, “Delenda est Charta Blancha.” 
“The white paper must be destroyed.” It 


will be destroyed by favorable consideration 
of these resolutions. 





H. R. 4103—Expatriation Is a Natural 
Inherent Right of All People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. J LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the above 
bill, I submit some legal data which 
should convince anyone of the legality 
of providing means whereby there may 
be a pubiic finding or declaration that 
a native-born citizen has, in fact, dena- 
tionalized himself. 

It is my purpose to offer an amend- 
ment to the above-named bill which will 
make it mean something. H.R. 4103 is 
perfectly innocuous and while it sounds 
good, it will do nothing. In support of 
the position taken in my amendment I 
append herewith certain law notes that 
may be of help to those considering the 
legislation 

My amendment provides, in brief, that 
the conduct, writings, or oral statements 
of a person, since the enactment of the 
selective service in 1940 and up to and 
during the time we are at war, may be 
considered in making a judicial finding 
and determination whether or not a citi- 
zen has, in fact, denationalized himself. 
The Attorney General’s bill only pro- 
vides for written formal renunciation of 
citizenship after the passage of the bill. 
It means that all those Japanese, for in- 
stance, who have already signed state- 
ments which in effect amount to a re- 
nunciation of their citizenship, will have 
to sign another, which they may decline 
to do. 

RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION 

The Constitution is silent on this subject, 
but from the very first there was recognized 
the right of a citizen to expatriate himself, 


under certain conditions and subject to 
proof. In Talbot v. Janson (3 Dall. 133 
(1795)), the absence of a Federal statute, 


there being no constitutional prohibition in 
the way, was commented upon by Justice 
Iredell, who said, “It not only is a proper in- 
stance in which (the legislative power) may 
be exercised, but it is the duty of the legisla- 
ture to make such provision * * *.” 
(See also Murray v. the “Charming Betsey” 
(2 Cr. 64 (1804)); the “Venus” (8 Cr. 253 
(1814) ); the “Santissima Trinidad” (7 Wheat. 
283 (1882)); Inglis v. Sailor’s Snug Harbor (3 
Pet. 99 (1830) ); Shanks v. Dupont (3 Pet. 242 
(1830)); Comitis v. Parkerson (56 Fed. 556 
(1893)); M’Ilvaine v. Core (4 Cr. 209 (1808) ). 
It was, however, 1868, before Congress ex- 
pressly recognized the right of expatriation 
and declared that any restrictions thereon 
were inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of the Republic. 

U. S. C. 8: 800, “Whereas the right of ex- 
patriation is a natural and inherent right 
of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment 





of the rights of life, libe 


of happiness; and whereas in the rec 









of this principle this Governme is free 
received emigrants from all natior nd 
vested them with the rights of citizenshiy 
and whereas it is claimed that such Amer 
can citizens, with their descendant e su 
jects of foreign States, owing allegiance 
the governments thereof; and where 
necessary to the maintenance of pt c pe 
that this claim of foreign allegiance shou 
be promptly and finally disavowed: The: 
fore, any declaration, instruction, opini 
order, or decision of any officer of the Unite 


States which denies, restricts, impairs 
questions the right of expatriation is ds 
clared inconsistent with the fundamenta 
principles of the Republic (R. S., se 

A citizen may throw off his allegiance t 
this country if he desir ially 


1999) 


1} in % 
All in vit 





es, espe 








of this section, declaring that the right of ex- 
patriation is a natural and inherent right « 
all people (U. S. v. Howe (D. C. N. Y. 1916 
231 F. 546); Ex parte Griffin (D. C. N. ¥ 
1916, 237 F. 445); U. S. v. Husband (C.C. A 
N. Y. 1925, 6 F. 2d 957); In re Sariyanis (1940 
(19 N. Y. S. 2d 431, 173 Misc. 881) ) 

Any citizen, native or naturalized, may now 
expatriate himself, subject t uch limita- 
tions as the law of nations or acts of Congres 
may impose (Elk v. Wilki? (Neb. 1884, 5 
S. Ct. 43, 48, 112 U. S. 94, 28 L. Ed 643); Boyd 
v. Nebraska (Neb. 1892, 12 S. Ct. 375, 382, 143 
U.S. 135, 36 L. Ed. 103 Ff q Yue Ting v.U.: 
(N. Y. 1893, 13 S. Ct. 1016, 149 U. S. 698, 37 
L. Ed. 905); U. S. v. Wong Kim Ark (Calif 


1898, 18 S. Ct. 456, 169 U. §& 649, 42 L. Ed 
890); U. S. v. Crook Cc. ¢. 1879, Fed 
Cas. No. 14, 891); In re Look Tin Sing (C. ¢ 

Calif. 1884, 21 F. 905, 907, 908); Charl 

Gree Se v. Salas (C. C. Ga. 1887, 31 F. 106 
112, 113 In re Rodriguez (D. C. Tex. 1897, 81 
F. 337); Jennes v. Landes (C. C. Wash. 1997 
84 F. 73, 74); Ruckgaber v. Moore (C. C.N. ¥ 
1900, 104 F. 947, certified questions answered 





Moore v. Ruckgaber, 1902, 22 S. ¢ 521, 184 
U. S. 593, 46 L. Ed. 705 and affirmed, C.C.A 
1902, 114 F. 1020); Jansen v. The Vrow Chris- 
tina Magdalena (D. C. S. C. 1794, Fed. Ca 
No. 7, 216, affirmed, 1795; Talbot v. Janson, 3 
Dall. 133, 1 L. Ed. 540); Juando v. Taylor 
(D. C. N. Y. 1818, Fed. Cas. No. 7558): Bre 

v. Dexter (1884, 66 Calif. 39, 4 P. 913); Mac- 
kenzie v. Hare (1913, 134 P. 713, 165 C 
776, L. R. A. 1916D, 127, Ann. Cas. 1915B, 261, 
affirmed 1915, 36 S. Ct. 106, 239 U. S. 299, 60 
L. Ed. 297, Ann. Cas. 1916E, 645 Burkett v 
McCarty (1874, 73 Ky. 758, 10 Bush 758): State 
v. Succession of Marqui e De Circe (La. 1880 


Man. Unrep. Cas. 412); U.S. v. Husband (C. ¢ 
A. N. Y. 1925, 6 F. 2d 957); Edwards v. U. S. 
(C. C. A. Okla. 1925, 7 F. 2d 357) ) 
Expatriation is a matter of 
part of the person concerned, which intent 
must he shown by some express act o1 
other act from which it can be 
(Perkins v. Elg (App. D. C. 1938, 99 F 
69 App. D. C. 175, certiorari granted 


intent on the 


some 
gathered 
2d 408 
1939, 59 


S. Ct. 245, 305 U. S. 591, 83 L. Ed. 373, and 
modified on other grounds, 1939, 59 S. Ct. 884, 
83 L. Ed. 1320); Elg. v. Peri (1938, 99 F. 
2d 408, 69 App. D. C. 175, certiorari granted, 


1 
1939, 59 S. Ct. 245, 305 U. S. 591, 83 L. Ed 
tl 


373, and modified on other grounds, 1939, 59 
S. Ct. 884, 307 U. S. 325, 83 L. Ed. 1320) ) 
The fact of expatriation is to be prover 
like any other fact for which there is 1 
prescribed form of proof; that is, by any evi- 
dence that will convince e judgment 
Charles Green's Son v. Salas, C. C. Ga. 1887, 
31 F. 106 But see Belch: v. Fa Y 1891 


(26 P. 791, 89 Cal. 73) 
RETROACTIVE ASPECT 
The provision against ex post cto laws 
applies only to penal d « tatute 
The debates in the Constitutional ¢ € 
tion h Ww that the term wa understoc 
in a restricted sé elat ~y crimii 
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cases only. It is inapplicable to retrospec- 
tive legislation of any other kind 

In Mahler v. Eby (264 U. 8. 32, 38), Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft said: “The theory of the 
draftsman of the petition for the writ and of 
the assignment of errors was that the same 
constitutional restrictions apply to an alien 
deportation act as to a law punishing crime. 
It is well settled that deportation, while it 
may be burdensome and severe for the alien, 
is not a punishment (Fong Yue Ting v. 
United States, 149 U. 8S. 698, 730; Bugajewitz 
v. Adams, 228 U. 8. 585, 591). The right to 
expel aliens is a sovereign power necessary to 
the safety of the country and only limited 
by treaty obligations in respect thereto en- 
tered into with other governments. Fong 
Yue Ting v. United States, supra. The inhi- 
bition against the passage of an ex post facto 
law by Congress in section 9 of article I of 
the Constitution applies only to criminal 
laws (Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall. 386; Johannessen 
v. United States, 225 U. S. 227, 242; and not 
to a deportation act like this, Bugajewitz v. 
Adams, 228 U. S. 585, 591). Congress by the 
act of 1920 was not increasing the punish- 
ment for the crimes of which petitioners had 
been convicted, by requiring their deporta- 
ion if found undesirable residents. It was, 
in the exercise of its unquestioned right, only 
seeking to rid the country of persons who 
had shown by their career that their con- 
tinued presence here would not make for the 
safety or welfare of society. 


DENATIONALIZATION 


Burkett v. McCarty (1874, 73 Ky. 759): 
“But while a citizen may with consent of his 
State, express or presumed, expatriate him- 
self, no mere act of State legislation can 
per se denationalize him against his will or 
without his concurrence. Such compulsive 
excision of a citizen is a heavy punishment, 
which cannot be constitutionally inflicted 
without judicial conviction of some crime or 
other act denounced by legislation as a for- 
feiture of citizenship, any more than a bill of 
attainder without judicial conviction can 
constitutionally punish a citizen.” 


1 Johannessen v. United States (225 U. S. 


227) [1912]; Bugajewitz v. Adams (228 U. S. 
585) [1913]; Calder v. Bull (3 Dall. 386, 393) 
]1798|; Watson v. Mercer (8 Pet. 88, 110) 


[1834]; Ogden v. Saunders (12 Wheat 213, 266 
[1827]; Locke v. New Orleans (4 Wail. 172 
[1867]; Baltimore and S. R. Co. v. Nesbit 
(10 How. 395) [1850]; Carpenter v. Pennsyl- 
vania (17 How. 456) [1855]; In re Sawyer, 124 
U. S. 200, 219 [1888]; Mahler v. Elby (264 U.S. 
32, 39) [1924]. 

2? Bankers Trust Co. v. Blodgett (260 U. S. 
647, 642) [1923]. 





1943 Christmas Story, Navy Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article which appeared in the 
Navy Post Office News of December 29, 
1943, published in London. The author 
of the article is Lt. (Jr. Gr.) James J. 
Lyons, United States Naval Reserve, 
whose father is the Honorable James J. 





—— 
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Lyons, president of the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York City. 


Thousands of Christmas dinners were 
eaten in Welsh homes this yuletide, but the 
grandest feast was one that 41 United States 
Navy gunners didn’t eat at all. “We've had 
3 good meals every day since we have 
been in the Navy,” reasoned the armed guard 
crew of the steamship Nameless, an American 
merchant ship in Barry. “We'd like to go 
without our dinners this Christmas and give 
them to someone who otherwise would have 
a turkeyless- holiday.” 

The plan was conceived on Christmas eve. 
The gun crew appealed to its A.G.O. Hein 
turn went to Lt. A. R. Gale, morale and rec- 
reation officer at Cardiff USNAVPO. Gale 
worked fast and soon set the stage. 

Christmas morning after breakfast the 
Navy mess on Nameless was locked, not to be 
opened until suppertime. At 11C0O hours 41 
Christmas dinners, complete right down to 
cranberry sauce and walnuts, were put in 
thermos pots and placed in a truck, both 
furnished by the United States Army Dock 
Battalion. Fifteen of the sailors volunteered 
to go along as waiters and by noon the cul- 
inary caravan was on its way. 

The recipients of this American Christmas 
gift were 43 old-age pensioners of the Work- 
man’s Hall, Aberthan, Wales. There for 3 
hours the old men whose work in the Welsh 
coal mines in the last war had helped bring 
victory to the Allies, were served by young 
men in navy blue whose service on American 
merchant ships is helping to speed victory in 
the present conflict. 

After dinner there were speeches. Mr. 
George Hall, M. P., Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, praised the pensioners for 
their contributions to World War No.1. The 
institution director thanked the Americans 
for playing Santa Claus on a wholesale basis 
and Lieutenant Gale responded for the gun- 
ners. 

At 1700 the party was over. The Navy boys 
then cleared the tables. Left-over food later 
was delivered to a local hospital. Every miner 
present was given a cigar and as they sat 
back puffing contentedly, an 85-year-old 
youngster arose and sang Land of Our Fa- 
thers, the Welsh national anthem. When he 
finished there was not a dry eye in the room. 

The Navy gunners didn’t get back to their 
ship in time for evening chow, but not a 
single one was heard to grumble. Stomachs 
were empty, but hearts were full. 





Radio Address to My Constituents 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me on 
February 12, 1944: 


Dear friends of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, lately a few radicals 
in our area have attempted to undo the fine 
work the Hall FPurlough Clubs are accom- 
plishing for the boys in service. They have 
been busy spreading false stories about how 
I stand on soldiers’ voting. 

Everybody knows my record in behalf of 
the soldier. Everybody knows I was the very 
first to call for benefits to our servicemen, 
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even before the war started. Certainly, after 
going this far, I would not let the soldier 

down by denying them their God-given right 
to vote. To the contrary, I depend on thei 

votes. 

While telling lies of this kind, these radi- 
cals know very well I voted for every bill that 
has come up in Congress giving our soldiers 
the right to vote. I call them imposters who 
pose as friends to our boys and then try to 
undermine the very ones who are voting in 
the boys’ interests. 

If these radicals really want to help the 
soldier as they pretend to, let them get be- 
hind the Hall furlough transportation bil! 
Instead of lying about me, I demand they 
try to do something constructive and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

Dear friends and fellow Americans, I ap 
peal to you to back up these fine patriotic 
women who are organizing the Hall Furlough 
Clubs. In their behalf, I ask you to joi: 
them in their efforts to better the lot of ou 
boys fighting all over the world. 

Write me if you desire to know more about 
the clubs. 

At this time let me read to you a letter 
wrote to Mr. Henry Cerinetti, of Endicott 
who is the organizer of the Hall Furlouc! 
Clubs. 

“DEaR Mr. CERINETTI: I want you to know 
how greatly I appreciate your faith and con- 
fidence in me by urging me in your recent 
letter to become a candidate for the Repul 
lican nomination to the United States Sen- 
ate. By this time you have probably read 
the comments of Mr. Roland Allston, disti: 
guished newspaper observer and reporter for 
G.N.8., on the same subject. 

“Naturally, I would scarcely be human if I 
did not want to aspire to the Senate of t! 
United States. is is a distinct honor as 
well as an added opportunity to be of patri 
otic service to one’s countrymen in these 
most difficult days. 

“It is my opinion, however, that I can put 
my humble abilities to best advantage in my 
present capacity as Representative from t 
Thirty-fourth District of New York. I have 
three times been elected to this high offi 
and find that as the years go by I am able to 
improve myself by learning my job better. 

“Therefore, I fee] that I must decline your 
request that I seek election to the Senate. I 
) 


i 
r 


na 


am most happy where I am and, proud t 
say, I would rather enjoy the closer contacts 
among friends of the smaller area of my 
congressional district than I would if I served 
in a greater capacity. 

“Feeling sure you will accord me the same 
warm support that you have always give) 
me if I elect to continue in my present posi- 
tion that you have offered me for this other 
honor, I remain, with kindest personal re- 
gards, 

“Your Congressman, 
“EDWIN ARTHUR HALL.” 





Form of Ballot for Soldiers’ Vote 
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HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


two important, unquestioned, and sig- 
nificant facts stand forth in the action of 
the House of Representatives on the bil! 
to provide absentee ballots for our fight- 
ing forces, 








Who, in the House of Representatives, 
would have the deepest and most sin- 
interest in the method by which 
ervice men and women might partici- 
nate in the election of public officials? 
The answer is obvious—the fathers, 
thers, and next of kin of those who 
’ vered the call to the colors— 

se Members of this House who are 
themselves organized as the Congres- 
ional War Parents Association. 

How did they vote? Sixty-six and four- 
tenths percent of them were recorded 

rainst Mr. Roosevelt’s bobtailed ballot 

nd in favor of a complete, constitu- 
nal, Federal, State, county, and local 
lot. 

Who, in the House of Representatives, 
equally with the fathers and mothers, 

uld be most sympathetic to giving ab- 

nt service men and women fair votes? 

The answer is again obvious—the ex- 
servicemen, the older buddies of those 
who are today in the fighting lines. 

How did they vote? Sixty-six percent 

them recorded themselves as likewise 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s bobtailed 
ballot. 

Despite all propaganda to the contrary, 
despite all misrepresentation, despite all 
distortion of the facts, these fathers and 
mothers of boys “over there,” these ex- 
servicemen in the House of Representa- 
tives, who were most concerned over this 
question, rejected the unconstitutional 
bobtailed ballot and favored a full con- 
stitutional ballot for the troops. That 
was the test and these figures are the 
answer. 

These fathers and mothers as Mem- 
bers of the House—these ex-service 
Members of the House, naturally made 
the closest study of the relative merits 
of the two proposals because they were 
the most intensely interested from the 
respective standpoints of kinship and 
comradeship. It is a fact, the signifi- 
cance of which cannot be ignored, that 
these Members of the House, with the 
greatest interest in the bills, who studied 

nd considered them most carefully, 
turned in greater percentages against 
the bobtailed ballot than did the rank 
ind file of the House, which was recorded 
in its entirety as being 56.7 percent 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal and in 
favor of the full constitutional vote for 
our boys. 

Senate Document No. 94, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, is entitled 
America’s Fighting Congress.” Itis a 
istorical document written and com- 
jiled by William P. Kennedy, Litt. D., 
lean of the Capitol Press Galleries and 

hows the military records of the United 
States Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and of the members of 
{ Part IV thereof on pages 


cere 


™ 


» anct 
ail 


} 

i 
Y 
h 
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their families. 
49 to 55, inclusive, lists the officers of the 
Congressional War Parents Association 
and includes a tabulation of those in the 
immediate families of Members of Con- 
gress who have joined the fighting forces. 

Reference to this list discloses that on 
February 3, 1944,—the day on which the 
sO-called soldier ballot bill was deter- 
niined by a record vote of the House— 
there were 139 Representatives having 





members of their immediate families in 
the uniformed forces. One hundred and 
twenty-eight of these Representatives 
were recorded on that Of this 
number 43 Representatives—33.6 per- 
cent—voted or were paired in favor of the 
bobtailed ballot while 85 Representa- 
tives—66.4 percent—voted or we 

against it. 

Part III of the document 
ferred to, on pages 43 to 47, 
roster of war veterans in 
eighth Congress. 
tives therein 
and 4 have 


vote. 


re paired 


above re- 
inclusive, isa 
the Seventy- 
Of those Representa- 
listed, 2 have since died 
resigned. Three new ex- 
servicemen have subsequently become 
Members. On February 3, 1944, there 
were 160 war veterans in the House of 
Representatives. One hundred and fifty- 
six of them were recorded on the so- 
called soldier ballot bill. Of this num- 
ber 53 Representatives—34 percent— 
voted or were paired in favor of the bob- 
tailed ballot while 103 Representatives— 
66 percent—voted or were paired against 
it. 

On February 3, 1944, there were 427 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Four hundred and fourteen of 
them were recorded on the soldier ballot 
bill. Of this number 179 Members—43.3 
percent—voted or were paired in favor of 
the bobtailed ballot while 235 Members— 
56.7 percent—voted or were paired 
against it. 

Are there any so gullible as to believe 
that two-thirds of the war fathers and 
war mothers in the House of Representa- 
tives would vote against the best in- 
terests of their own sons and daughters? 

Are there any so credulous as to believe 
that two-thirds of the congressional war 
veterans would vote otherwise than for 
the best interests of their comrades in 
this war? 





The American Merchant Marine and 
Trans-Oceanic Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously invited attention to the Brit- 
ish policy of encouraging overseas ship- 
ping companies to engage in post-war 
air transportation. Further confirma- 
tion of that policy is contained in the 
following Reuters news dispatch from 
London under date of February 9, 1944: 
FIVE LEADING BRITISH SHIPPERS PLAN AIR LINE 

TO SOUTH AMERICA 

LONDON, February 9.—A new air line com- 
pany has been formed by five leading British 
shipping lines to conduct an air 
South America. Its name 
American Air Lines, Ltd., 
capital of £10,000. 

Subscribers are Lord Essendon, chairman 
of Furness Withy and Royal Mail Lines; Lord 
Vestey, of the Union Cold Storage group; W. 
H. Davies, managing director of the Pacific 


service to 
is British Latin- 
with a nominal 
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chairman of the La Holt Line 
George Booth, chairman f t B 
Steamship Lines, said today that ‘ 
lines would be operated with the 
of , Brazilian and A l- 
th 
P i ‘ t . 
deve nt of € 
: sitior and } 
I » services mray be man: 1 by 
the British Latin-American Air Line 
These five leading shipping compani re- 
cer y announced that they were formi 4 
separate company for the purp¢ ( perat- 
ir ix service between the United K - 
dom the Continent and South Ame: 
soon as the necesSary consents and ma- 
chines could be obtained 
A similar step is being taken by shippi 
companies for eventually starting air lines t 
the Continent, to the t, and Far E ind 
also for North America and Africa de 
routes 
No one can accuse the British of a 
short-sighted policy when their mer- 
chant marine is involved. This news- 


paper dispatch not only verifies what I 
have previously invited to the attention 
of the House of Representatives, but it 
indicates practical steps are already be- 
ing taken in the form of negotiations 
with foreign governments to insure the 
operation of air lines by shipping com- 
panies. 

The United States has been spendin 
billions of dollars in building 


up inter- 
national good will in its good-neighbor 
policy with South America. We have 
been building airfields under the stress 


of military urgency over the entire world. 
Unless Congress takes immediate action 
to unshackle the United States merchant 
marine from the interpretation which 
has been placed on the Civil Aeronautic 
Act of 1938, these great opportunities 
which inherently belong to the overseas 
commerce of the United States will be 
taken over by our peacetime competitors 
in foreign trade, forcing conditions upon 
our merchant marine with which they 
cannot compete. H. R. 3420, known as 
the Lea bill, now pending before the 
House, should immediately be amended 
to meet the policies being established 
by all other maritime nations. ‘T 


he very 
existence of our merchant marine in 
post-war years is dependent upon such 


action, 





Labor for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Labor 


for Victory” delivered over the radio by 
John P. Frey, president of 


trades department of the Amé 


the metal- 


Federation of Labor, on February 6, 19 
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was ordere 
as follows: 


d to be prinied in the Recorp, 


I am speaking to you this afternoon, not 
as a trade-union official, pleading the cause 
of labor or defending it, but as an American 
ende adjusting one of our 
major wartime labor problems 

To win this war, unity of purpose and of 
spirit is essential. The home front must be 
as unyielding as the firing line Labor is 
definitely included in the home forces mak- 
ing for a united front 

It has become urgently necessary that we 
examine this home front, for there is accu- 
mulating evidence that industrially we are 
drifting toward a dangerous division of view- 
point and purpose 

In the industrial field there > groups and 
individuals who, because differing view- 
points, are row accusing each other of giving 
assistance to the enemy. In the heat of ac- 
cusation, men who should know better are 
attacking symptoms instead of sanely exam- 
ining the facts and then dealing with the 
causes The present moment is too serious 
a one for further preachings, recriminations, 
charges, and countercharges. 

The time has come, not only for labor but 
for the American people, to give more care- 
ful consideration to causes which may oper- 
ate in any way to weaken the war-production 
effort. 

It is worse than folly to look to legislation 
to improve this situation, for legislation and 
its administration never have and never will 
make men brave, patriotic, or self-sacrificing, 
or united 

What is 


are 


ivoring to assist in 





of 


gravely disturbing is that there 
strikes, each of which reduces the neces- 
sary War-prcduction program and which may 
well at a critical moment prevent the armed 
forces from having the material required fox 
victory. 

Strikes and threats of strikes during war- 
time are indefensible. They are intolerable 
And the American people have a right to de- 
mand that they shall not occur 

But there are also other conditions during 
wartime equally indefensible. One of these 
is profiteering; and another, equally inde- 
fensible and intolerable, is mismanagement 
of the labor situation by employers and repre- 
sentatives of Federal agencies. 

Organized labor, as represented through the 
American Federation of Labor, is as deeply 
interested in the winning of the war as any 
other group of Americans, for among other 
things the continuation of free institutions 
is at stake in the outcome, and without these 
trade-unionism could not exist. 

Yet there are strikes and threats of strikes. 

Why? 

The problem is not as simple as some would 
lead you to believe. It is not a few labor 
leaders calling strikes or issuing threats for 
the fun of it. The problem arises through 
millions of workers, men and women, in the 
war industries whose justified complaints at 
times have received no prompt or adequate 
consideration. 

I would fail in my responsibility if I did not 
frankly tell you that the morale of our indus- 
trial workers has been injured—seriously in- 
jured—and that it is now vitally necessary 
that it should be restored. Abuse or arbi- 
trary directives will not do it. Attempted 
punishment through legislation will not do 
it. Efforts to turn the members of our armed 
forces against the munition workers will not 
do it. Some local strikes may have been 
caused by individuals having mixed ambi- 
tions, industrial and perhaps even political, 
but the great majority of strikes have re- 
sulted from an unnecessary irritation, an 
irritation which like a chafing harness has 
finally created an open sore. 

Workmen who have given their solemn 
pledge not to strike during the duration of 


the war must be protected from anyone in 
private management or governmental posi- 
tion who would take advantage of that no- 
strike pledge to see how far they can go in 
imposing upon them. 

American labor has been forced to con- 
tend with an almost impossible administra- 


tive condition in our Government. There is 
in fact no national labor policy to which 
labor can look for definite guidance. Instead 


of a national labor policy, administered by 
one central authority, governing labor prob- 
lems, there has developed more than 25 
Federal ageycies which issue regulations and 
decisions affecting terms of employment and 
conditions of labor. In addition, there are 
a few personally advertised, self-appointed 
individuals who busy themselves advising 
Government representatives and some labor 
leaders, with conflicting and harmful results. 
These agencies, through their regulations, di- 
rectives and decisions, have established defi- 
nitely conflicting policies. 

Those of us charged with labor responsi- 
bility frequently find it difficult to know 
which way to turn, or to whom to go. Prob- 
lems which should be settled accumulate and 
become enmeshed in the multiplicity of Gov- 
ernment agencies and their conflicting poli- 
cies and decisions. 

There is no central agency to which we can 
go and arrive at definite final understandings. 
Such a central agency—a central clearing 
house—is industry’s essential wartime need 
and my purpose this afternoon is to urge 
that such an agency be created without fur- 
ther delay so that the morale of the Ameri- 
can worker may be restored. 

It is not my purpose to level criticism, to 
add to the accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions now filling the press. Instead, the pres- 
ent most unsatisfactory condition requires 
constructive proposals. It is my purpose to 
present a constructive proposal. 

There was within our Government a well- 
established agency, a clearinghouse through 
which all questions affecting labor were 
considered and passed upon. That agency 
is the Federal Department of Labor, created 
before the First World War through the ur- 
gent initiative of the American Federation of 
Labor. Labor sensed the necessity of a de- 
partment of the Government covering the 
field of labor which would give the same 
service to labor and the Nation as the farmer 
received through the Department of Agri- 
culture and the businessman through the 
Department of Commerce. 

Unfortunately for the Nation and the war 
effort, the Labor Department was not 
strengthened when war came. Instead 
it was shorn of many of its important bu- 
reaus, which were divided among other 
Federal agencies created for wartime pur- 
poses. Lacking this central clearinghouse 
labor is now compelled to go from one agency 
to another and not infrequently under- 
standings and agreements reached with one 
Federal agency are afterward thrown out 
of the window by another agency. 

Our Government-labor relationship is the 
very opposite of that existing in Great Brit- 
ain, where matters affecting labor must go 
through the clearinghouse of the Minister 
of Labor. 

The almost fatal confusion and conflict 
between Federal agencies affecting labor is 
illustrated by two fairly recent examples. 

The railway brotherhoods and railway 
shopmen, in their efforts to secure a justi- 
fied increase in wages, went to the well- 
established Federal agency—the Railway 
Mediation Board. For some 3 months they 
presented their case and then received an 
award much less than they believed them- 
selves entitled to, but which their leaders 
were willing to accept and recommend to 
their membership. After this award had 
been made, another Federal agency ruled 
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There being no objection, the address 


that it could not be put into effect. H 
was an inexcusable conflict of authority 
a conflict which greatly weakened 
confidence in Federal agencies. 

If the award was justified it should n 
have been vetoed. There should have be: 
within the Labor Department a clearine- 
house which would have pointed out to t} 
Mediation Board, before its decision yw 
made public, that such a decision could 1 
be approved, or the power to inform anoth, 
Federal agency that it could not and mus: 
not veto the Mediation Board's award. 

What happened in the railway situati 
has occurred in many other instances, evey 
where collective bargaining between manag: 
ment, labor, and the Federal procureme; 
agencies had resulted in an agreement. 

In May 1942 the organized shipyard work- 
ers, numbering over a million, respond 
to President Roosevelt's request, accepted 
reduction of the wage rate which had be: 
approved and granted by the Government i 
self a year before. Labor made this 
to assist the President in his praisewor 
effort to prevent ruinous inflaticn. At 
conference the Government pledged itself 
a subsequent revision of wages if the 
of living was not stabilized. But the G 
ernment’s pledge was not placed into eff 

What happened was that directives we 
issued which removed previous authorit 
conferred by the Government upon the N 
tional Shipbuilding Stabilization Committ: 
composed of the representatives of G: 
ernment, management, and labor in the sh p- 
building industry, and conferred author 
in the matter of wages upon another Fed: 
agency. That agency held that it was ! 
bound by the Government's pledge t 
shipyard workers in May 1942. Is 
prising, in view of this, that shipyard work: 
should look askance at other promises 
pledges made by the Government? 

Men cannot be assured of one thing 
day and then publicly rapped over 
knuckles the next. The confusion and 
conflict of decisions between Federal age1 
has caused labor to lose much of its 
confidence in them. The morale of labor } 
been seriously injured. It can be restore 
It should be—through the establishment of 
a central Federal agency dealing with lab 
handing down decisions which will stick and 
not be vetoed by any other Federal agency 

There are facts connected with the home 
front which profoundly influence its moral 
Approximately a million and a quarter 
those now in the armed forces are memb« 
of the American Federation of Labor. Wh 
of their family ties? Their fathers, mothers 
wives, sisters, and brothers in large numbers 
are employed in the war-production indus- 
tries. Are those production workers plan- 
ning to create family enmities when th 
soldier boys return? Or are they eager! 
looking forward to the day when the famil 
can be reunited with internal peace and affec- 
tion? Are the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor deliberately or selfishly ap- 
plying a policy which will make other mem- 
bers in the armed forces turn against them 
with bitterness when they return? Thes¢ 
questions answer themselves, for American 
workers have not ceased to be American 

The no-strike pledge was given by th 
American Federation of Labor in all sincer- 
ity. In the manufacturing industries mem- 
bers under temporary irritation violating this 
pledge, have been promptly instructed by 
their officers to return to work, and in prac- 
tically every instance they have done so 
without delay. 

Why have there been exceptions to the 
no-strike pledge? Even in England, where 
there is labor conscription, strikes have taken 
place. At home labor has at times been im- 


1 
saDor 


snc! 


it ur- 


re 


posed upon by employers and by Fede: 
agencies because of labor’s pledge not tu 





» down its tools. In numerous instances 
tified complaints, properly presented to 


gencies, have remained without ac- 
nd decisions for many, many months 
re convinced that had 
ul labor policy consistently applied 
m the beginning, the dissatisfaction which 
sed strikes would not have developed 
labor as I do from an official con- 

over 44 years, I am convinced that 
can be a material improvement in 
r’s morale, provided a central clearing 
in labor matters is established in 
mn—preferably in th 

, which was orig 
very purpose. Thre: 
bor, threats of any 
s time. only tend to make a bad situation 
rse What the Nation now needs is ef- 
t Fed l organization in the field of 


stead of the disorganization which 


there been a 






S of conscription 


kind by anyone at 





Progress in Scientific Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter from Mr. Don K. 
Spalding, county extension agent for 
Osage County, Mo., showing such excep- 

ional progress in practical and scientific 
riculture in that county that it must 
ink close to the top, if not at the top, 
n the records made by counties similarly 
tuated in a like period of time. It is 
identi at a glance that as result of the 
able and effective work of Mr. Spalding 
and those associated with him in cooper- 
ition with the farmers of Osage County, 
he county has made a notable contribu- 
ion to the war program through the 
production of food that would have been 
mpossible in 1935-36, the year previous 
o the initiation of the Osage County 
work, I commend to Members of the 
louse a careful perusal of this report as 
ample and convincing justification for 
the appropriations made in support of 
he program for increase in agricultural 
roduction extending over the last 6 
years: 
LINN, Mo., November 30, 1943 
CANNON: I am not sure I can 
your questions regarding the 
which have been made on Osage 
County farms since I came here in 1936-37. 
lowever, at this time we are preparing the 
nnual repert, and I have gathered a few 
igures which may be of interest. 
According to the 1935 annual report, 65 
irms and homes were visited by the agri- 
ultural extension agents, as compared with 
1329 this year. Also, 91 news articles were 
released to the papers in 1935, as compared 
with 539 this year. Probably more signifi- 
cant is the 18.575 people who attended ex- 
tension service sponsored meetings this year, 
as compared with 3,537 in 1935. Also, we 
estimate approximately 1,700 farm families 
were influenced one way or another by the 
extension program this year, as compared to 
about 630 at that time. There were no 4-H 
Clubs in 1935. Our records show that we 
had 410 boys and girls enrolled this year with 
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92 percent completing Also, 220 farm 
women are now enrolled home-econcomics 
clubs, and, of course, there were none the 
other year checked again 

We note in 1935 there was n rricultural 
limestone used in the county, and our records 


indicate, for 1936 t i 
five and eighty thousand tons have 





been 
used Our records also show th whereas 
farmers used 20,046 tons last year, t will 
use less than 15,000 tons this year, due, of 
course, to shortage of labor and pair } s 
and other factors whic ha made it im}; - 
Sible to deliver stone this yea! 

Of course, the things I have be peaking 
about are not ch res on the I Lé 
and perhaps one of the pr ts il c 
there has been visible change I ne 





with terracing. In 
done some terracing. At the pres 
thousands of acres have been tert 
county, including every ¢ 


amount of ass! 





mmunity 

nnection with this 
problem has been given by the Soil Imp 
ment Association which was organized by the 
Extension Ser nd ii 
specific purpx f i 
such problems as limestone, equipment for 
terracing, spreading limestone, etc 


You might be interested in the 


a in 


tance in ¢ 





rporated for the 
farmers with 





fact that 
farmers own at the 
present time the following equipment which 


the association and the 


is used to assist farmers with these problems: 
(1) one set of contract terracing 
including a large tractor, a wh 
racer, a 7-foot terracing blade and a 
for fill work; (2) 11 farm levels; (3) six 6-foot 
terracing blades used by the farmers; (4) 3 
fresno scrapers; (5) in addition to equipment 
owned by the association in connection with 
terracing, 13 terracing blad¢ 
and (6) 12 lime spreaders, 
themselves own 13 
f course, another interesting fact is that a 

good many farmers (about 12 this year, which 
is not as Many as usual) helped in the job of 
running terraces and contour lines and the 
construction of terraces 

In 1935 there was a very small acreage 
lespedeza in the county as compared with ap- 
proximately 116,324 acres at this time. This 
acreage of lespedeza has enabled farmers 
produce a legume crop for hay and has 
assisted materially with pasture. The crcp- 
ping system has changed in the entire county, 
except on part of the river bottom land, t 
a small grain, hay, and pasture system. This 
has materially stepped up livestock number 
particularly beef cattle and dairy cattle, and 
has permitted these classes of livest 
be produced more economically 

Beef cattle herds average about one-third 
larger than they did in 1935. There are now 
akout 8,000 head of dairy cattle as compared 
to approximately 5,000 According to the 
estimate for the next 12 months there will 
be about 40,000 head of hogs to market and 
stil. leave adequate breeding stock, as com- 
pared to the total hog numbers, approxi- 
mately 18,000 head, at the time I came here. 

Poultrymen, hog men, and other livestock 
mer. have caused to be imported approxi- 
mately 300,000 bushels or more of commodity 
credit wheat in the last 12 months 

During this period there has been quite a 
change in the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed by farm families. At the present 
time several are users of rural electrification 
current coming through our Three Rivers 
Electric Cooperative which was organized 
1939 with the assistance of the 
service 

Also you will notice quite a lot of develop- 
ment in agricultural leadership, some of 
which is demonstrated by the 302 mem- 
bers of the rural leadership structure 
which was set up by the extension service 
to help get wartime information to every 
school district in the county. Last year 1046 
rural people in Osage County served as 
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I pite f the flood \ pr it t 
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se the corn at ceilings price ind i me 

re bei ffered $1.2 the field f 
their cor d because w I ‘ tion 

f the ceiling pri al l elling, and ‘ 
putting it In the < ib Als dealers are able 
to get very little corn through the regular 
market channels and inventories of corn in 
the dealers’ hands are mos c tl 
ime. Many of ou e feede ire caugl 
in a difficult situation as a result of these con- 
ditions and may, if something doesn’t hap- 
pen in the near future, be forced to liquidate 
their livestock in an unfinished < ‘ 

Many farmers are not clear as t why the 
support price on |! s has recently been 
lowered $1 per hundreaweight 

As I mentioned previousl farmer are 
pretty much mixed up after the enormous 
amount of comment in the papers and < r 
the radio in the last 2 weeks and need to be 

iven the facts Farmers enerally peak- 
ing, say they don't want inflation. On the 


other hand, they are apparently not 


with present conditior 





New Deal To Blame for Tax Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the bewildered and confused taxpayer, 
when he finishes making out his complex 
income-tax return—if he ever does, and 
I hope that he does—is going to be asking, 
“Who got us into all this mess?” And 
he has a right to know. The answer is 
the New Deal. 

Since March 4, 1933, when the New Deal 
came 1nto power, \ 
succession of tax bills—1 
lave been piled ore on t 
until our tax law is 
it is not understood even by the ablest 
experts. Every day we see in the pre 
where an identical tax problem has been 
presented to several different Internal 
Revenue officials, who always come up 
with different answers as to the tax lia- 
bility. It is no wonder that the poor 


» have had an endle 


7 in all—which 
op of the other 
such a maze that 
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taxpayer i 
in despair. 

The 17 New Deal tax bills which are 
the cause of the present state of con- 
fusion were brought forward so fre- 
quentiy that the ink was hardly dry on 
one measure before another was started 
through the legislative mill. As a con- 
sequence, Congress has never had an op- 
portunity, until now, to take enough time 
to go over the tax structure as a whole 
and endeavor to smooth out the wrinkles 
and streamline and simplify the provi- 
sions. However, with the passage of the 
two and one-third billion dollar revenue 
bill, now before the President for ap- 
proval or disapproval, Congress has in- 
dicated that it is through with tax-rais- 
ing measures for the time being and is 
now going to devote itself to income-tax 
simplification. Prompt action on this 
long-delayed and essential matter is 
contemplated. 

The two complexities in the law which 
seem to cause the most confusion are the 
double set of exemptions and rates under 
the income and Victory tax, and the 
carry-over of a portion of 1 year’s tax 
under the pay-as-you-go law. The New 
Deal is to blame for both. 

The Victory tax was enacted as a sub- 
stitute for the sales tax, which the ad- 
ministration has always resisted with all 
the power and influence at its command. 
If a real sales tax had been enacted in- 
stead of a subterfuge sales tax on a few 
items as in the present law, the confusion 
resulting from the Victory tax would have 
been avoided. 

The carry-over of a portion of 1 year’s 
tax is the result of the administration’s 
unyielding opposition to the Ruml-Carl- 
son plan, which had it been enacted 
would have wiped the slate clean as re- 
gards the past year’s liability in changing 
over to a pay-as-you-go system. The 
bill Which was finally enacted was not the 
Rum1-Carlson plan, but a strange hybrid, 
involving only partial abatement, which 
not only complicated the law but added 
12'2 percent to the burden of most tax- 
payers for each of the years 1944 and 
1945. If the Ruml-Carlson plan had 
been adopted, the change to a pay-as- 
you-go method of collection would have 
been effected without complication and 
without any doubling up of taxes. 

So far as the printed forms for making 
income-tax returns are concerned, it 
should be emphasized that the Treasury 
and the Internal Revenue Bureau are 
wholly responsible for these. Congress 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
preparation of these complicated forms. 

The time has come when this income- 
tax complexity must be cleared up, and 
it is a hopeful sign to know that the 
Ways and Means Committee now pro- 
poses to make tax simplification its first 
order of business until the job is done. 

I am inserting as a part of my remarks 
a table which shows what happens to 
the taxpayers whenever a reckless spend- 
ing “outfit,” such as the New Deal, ge‘s 
control of the Government. It means, 


ready to throw up his hands 





| 


of course, higher taxes, increased cost of 
living, threatened inflation, interference 
with the prosecution of the war, and 
eventually the weakening of public mo- 
rale when its maintenance in all its pos- 
sible vigor is vital to an all-out success- 
ful prosection of the war. A study of 
the number of returns for each year 
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from 1913 to 1944, inclusive, the chang: 
in exemptions for single and for married 
persons during the same period, and the 
income-tax rates from year to year, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of what happens 
when there is neither stability nor re- 
sponsibility in the executive branch o; 
our Government: 


Individual income tar 





Exemptions Income tax rates 




















Year j laxable CEE a eee meer 
returns 
Single Married Normal | Minimum | Ma 
surtax surtax 
| Percent Percent | Perce 
i ie tal $3, 000 $4, 000 l l 
a ee | 3, 000 4, 000 | 1 1 
1915__. =i 3. 000 4.000 | 1 1 
ae ; 3, 000 | 4, 000 2 | 1 
1917_.. a 1, 000 | 2, 000 2,4 1 
1G18 ae 1, 000 2, LOO 6, 12 l 
19 | 1,000 | 2, 000 4,8 1 
1% 1, 000 2, 000 4,8 l 
9 1, 000 2, 000 4,8 1 
1,000 2, COO 4,8 1 
1, 000 | 32, 500 4,8 1 
1,000 2, 500 } 2,4,6 1 
1, 3, 500 | b, 2. 5 1 
1, 500 3, 500 3,5 1 
1, 500 3, 500 6, 3,5 1 
1, OO 3, 500 | 6, 3, 5 1 
1, 500 3, Foo | 6, 2,4 1 
1, 500 3, 5 3, 5 1 
1, 500 3, 500 9, 3, 5 1 
2 1, 000 2, 500 | 4,8 I 
133 1, 000 2, 500 | 4,8 1 
9° 1, OOF 2, 500 | 4 4 
eee See ae 1, OOF 2, 500 4 4 
1936 ee 1, OLO 2, 500 4 4 
OO i es ee a ee aa 1, 000 2, 500 4 4 
a i a ali ON aa 1, 000 2, 500 4 4 
ON Se ee Sa ee ae 1, 000 2, 500 4 4 
eee 800 2, 060 4 4 
1041 750 1, 300 4 6 
eo Nn oa Fe a a ee 500 1, 200 6 13 
Mea a ae 000 | 6 500 61,200 76 13 
UN eek eee ae ee 6 500 61, 200 76 13 
! Total 
3 Taxable only. 
aF 


* Estimated 
§ Income and Victory tax 


or net incomes in excess of $5,000, married exemption was $2,900. 


6 Victory-tax exemption $624 for both married and single persons, 


’ Plus Victory tax (approximately 3 percent net). 


Mr. Speaker, I wish also to call atten- | 
tion of the House to the rapidity with 
which the New Deal, under its loose fis- 
cal policies has each year increased the 
tax load, and how at the same time it 
has increased the national debt by its 
annual deficits. The figures in the table 
I am submitting as a part of my remarks | 
show how quickly incapacity to govern 
can weaken the structure and credit of a | 
nation: 








Tazes collected under New Deal 
Fiscal year: Net receipts 

EE $2, 080, 000, 000 
Ga scicicascilintainnithiciiahiticas 3, 116, 000, 000 
vet Ss tidctcis 3, 800, 000, 000 
Ss wnt tiitiediediices 4, 116, 000, 000 
Bee tiniewtbectniadentinn 5, 029, 000, 000 
OR ite cee eenee 5, 855, 000, 000 
DSS oc 5, 165, 000, 000° 
SS hecioakene cideatan ence ead 5, 387, 000, 000 
a ane nusinteandiasanthinarann 7, 607, 000, 000 
| RSS ea 12, 799, 000, 000 
i itteciins tadyenilaaeetndecibsiniian 22, 282, 000, 000 
PE ic cssctaMiatestesisiivatpiaialina 41, 186, 000, 000 

Tete .nncintnnednniiin 118, 422, 000, 000 


espite this terrific tax burden, the 
national debt has increased from $22,- 
000,000,000 to $174,000,000,000 since 1933. 


Address of Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include the following address delivered 
by my colleague the gentleman from New 


| Jersey [Mr. AuUCHTNCLOsS] before Middle- 


sex County, Republican organization a' 
the Pines, Metuchen, N. J., on Februar) 
10, 1944: 


My fellow Americans, in standing on an 
occasion like this before a group of loya! 
citizens of the United States, I am thrilled 
beyond measure and at the same time hum- 
bled; thrilled because of the eagerness of al! 
Republicans to take advantage of the great 
opportunities presented to us to solve the 
many and complex problems that are facing 
our beloved country and humbled, because 0! 
the tremendous responsibility involved. A‘ 
no time in our history have our American in- 
stitutions and form of life been subjected t 
such strain and stress; at no time since th: 











nding of the Republic has our free enter- 
se system of life been in So much peril of 
ng destroyed. This system and ideology 
friends, has made us a great Natior 
-rful and wealthy people, the envy of the 
iG 
I know that we are gathered here to honor 
nirthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
rica’s great men, and once again to draw 
ration and virtue from the inexhaustible 
if his character, but I want to quote from 
writiz another of America’s great 
f the past and dwell for a moment on 
merican philosophy, even if he is claimed 
sition as their patron sain 
mas Jefferson may have been a Democrat, 
vy he never thought of himself as any- 
American. Certainly he was 
, dealer and he never admitted that 
untry needed a doctor, much less Dr. 
Deal Yes, he was first and always an 
im and his patriotism and loyalty to 
principles on which our country was 
nded come down to us through the years 
re our inspiration and guidance. Lis- 
to what he said in his first inaugural ad- 
After enumerating various advan- 
enjoyed by Americans he Said, “What 
e is necessary to make us a happy and 
perous people? Still one thing more, my 
yw citizens, a wise and frugal government 
h will restrain men from injuring one 
ther, which shall leave them otherwise 
> to regulate their own pursuits of indus- 
and improvement and shall not take from 
» mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
is the sum of good government.’ 
Thus spake the Sage of Monticello, the 
framer of our Constitution, the great cham- 
with George Washington and Abraham 
oln of representative government, foun- 
rs and preservers of our system of free 
terprise based on the Bill of Rights. Ever 
those days, our people have cherished 
it heritage, have fought and died for it, 
shedding their blood for it today. Let us 
yath here and now that men 
not have died in vain.” 
That is the state of the Nation today? 
H the spirit and provisions of the Consti- 
tion been preserved? Have we a “wise and 
yal Government”? Are we a united peo- 
ple within? Do we know whither our way is 
leading? Do the people know the truth 
ut the Nation's affairs or are we being told 
ly what is thought best for us to know? 
In short, have the men hired by us to fill high 
tions of trust shown wisdom and vision 
vith singleness of heart, or have they been 
busy meddling with the fundamental ma- 
inery of our Government and our system 


one of 


igs of 


he opp 





but an 


1 new 


“these 





) 





( living? Has political expediency and 
favoritism been permitted to undermine our 
constitutional system? Has the ship of state 

lt by our forefathers become a raft bob- 


bing about in the water, with wet feet for all? 
For the past 10 years our Government has 
een controlled by the New Deal party, the 
party that was going to make America a bet- 
ter place to live in. We were going to do 
y with the old precepts of the “horse and 
buggy” days of Thomas Jefferson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln and enter the era of “we have 
lanned it that way.” We are now told that 
1e country had to be treated as a patient 
uld be treated by a doctor and the doctor 
who was called in had just finished serving 
his internship in a big and prosperous State, 
and when he graduated he left it sicker than 
ever before, with an enormous growth on its 
back known as the cancer of debt. hat be- 
wildered patient staggered along for a few 
years until a practical, common-sense Repub- 
lican doctor came along and gave the patient 
a good scrubbing, washing away much dirt 
and many barnacles, cured the debt di 
ind told the patient to get up and walk while 


sease, 
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he busied himself with putting the rest of the 
house in order. And, my friend 
Republican doctor wh 


another 





is Just as good is hard 
at work in our State today, and the patient 


ce Doctor Edge and his assistant 


this instan 





a brand-new consti- 


are giving the patient 
tution 
But to get back to Dr. New Dea He 


packed up his tools and his staff of research 
men and women and went to Washi ; 
full of loud promises as to how he would fix 
things up by reducing expenses and eliminat- 
ing waste. Well, he has been fussing around, 
trying this, experimenting with that, for the 
past 10 years or more, and the poor patient 
who needed only a good cleaning out because 
it had no organic trouble has had everyt 
from prickly heat to housemaid’s knee 
since. Its Constitution is sound; all it 
is a chance to let it work 

The people of this country have been 
treated to all sorts of things during the past 





neeas 





10 years and are left bewildered and dis- 
mayed Social reforms have been many— 
some good, some bad. Class has been set 
against class; personal modes of life have 


been changed; power has been assumed with- 
out constitutional authority; fancy names 
have been given to simple truths; and edicts 
have been endowed with the force and effect 
of law by bureaucratic authority. We have 
become a ruled and governed people and our 
rights and liberties, derived from the Con- 
stitution written by our forefathers, are be- 
ing threatened. The people don't like it. The 
people are going to send “Dr. New Deal” on a 
vacation before long and hire a Republican 


doctor. He will find plenty of mess to clean 
up and the mess will be cleaned up if we 
all work together in harmony and with a 


will. Yes, my fellow Republicans, it is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for service and a re- 
sponsibility which is a challenge to strong 
men and women. 

Let us accept this challenge in the spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson and carry the responsibility 
of the preservation of the Republic with the 
faith and consecration of Abraham 
coln. Let us think and act together with 
one single purpose—the preservation of our 
constitutional liberties. Let us lean on the 
examples set by our great men, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and others who spoke out 
honestly and fearlessly from the heart what 
they thought was right as “God gave them to 
see the right.” At Valley Forge, when the 
days were darkest for our Nation then young, 
General Washington prayed to his God for 
strength and guidance. His words were his 
he had 


Yn 
iii= 


own; no need for a modern ghost 
writer. Thomas Jefferson wrote his own in- 
augural address; Abraham Lincoln had no 


help when he wrote his immortal words at 
Gettysburg and his second inaugural address. 
These men thought their own thoughts, these 
men never compromised with political ex- 
pediency, these men were truly servants of 
the people and they served “in singleness of 
heart.” 

Here, fellow Republicans, Americans, is our 
challenge. It is ours to accept so that when 
our victorious sons and daughters come home 
again they may find a better America than 
ever before, with her arms outstretched to 
welcome them to a land of honest thir 


king 


and that great freedom—freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 

Ours is not an easy task, it is grim with 
ality. It requires the spirit of unselfish sa 
rifice and dogged determination that 


principles of honest thinking and simple Jus 
tice must prevail. We Republicans must : 
proach the task with the words of our g! 
President, Abraham Lincoln, ever ringing 
our ears: “With malice toward none, wi 
charity for all, with firmness in the righ 
God gives us to see the right, let us s 
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Wednesday, February 16 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD two editorials from leading news- 
papers in my district, the Tyler Morning 
Telegraph and the Gilmer Mirror. They 
both voice a situation which is real and 
which I have been trying to do something 
about since I first came to Congress 5 
years ago. The membership of this 
House is aware of the many statements 
I have made on the floor of this House 
advocating giving the smaller cotton 
farmers the privilege of producing more 
cotton. For a long time my pleas fell on 
ears that heard not, but 
great Texan, Hon. 
Food Administrator 
ferent now 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
REcorRD a short statement made by me 
October 11, 1943, and copy of the letter 
Hon. Marvin Jones wrote me about sus- 
pensions of quotas: 






































































































































thanks to our 
Marvin Jones, War 
the situation is dif- 

























































































Mr. BEcKWoORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
ago the War Food Admin 
according to the press, a crop 
1944. The article I 


few days 
istration announced 
program tor 
read, a copy of 
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I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD 
October 7, 1943, indicated that the same 
amount of cotton is to be grown in 1944 as 
was grown in 1943 This would infer that 
each individual cotton farmer is to grow 
about the same amount of cotton in 1944 a 












































he grew in 1943 Such an inference is at 
variance with the facts, according to in- 
formation many of us heretofore have re- 
ceived and according to a letter Hon. Marv 

Jones, the War Food Administrator, wrote 
m« October 7, 1943 One sentence of the 











Jones letter states 

“With quotas suspended 
commodities—cotton is one of the 1 
commodities 
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a farmer may plant within o1 
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and may sell his entire production free of 
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I want the ¢ re ¢ y to know that t 
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cotton and other crops in the 1943 and 1944 
agricultural programs 

Flue-cured and Burley tobacco are the only 
crops for which marketing quotas are ap- 
plicable in 1943 and 1944. The proclamation 
of 1944 quotas on these crops has been made 
on the basis of Public Law 118, Seventy- 


eighth Congress. Quotas on cotton, wheat, 
and peanuts were in effect in 1942, but were 
terminated on the 1943 crops during the cur- 
rent year and will not be applicable for these 
commodities in 1944. The terminations were 


made under authority contained in section 
371 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. With quotas suspended 
on the named commodities, a farmer may 
plant within or in excess of the acreage allot- 
ment previously established for the particu- 
lar commodity and may sell his entire pro- 
duction free of the marketing penalties and 
restrictions. 

Under the 1943 programs a farmer who 
planted within the farm cotton acreage allot- 
ment, or only slightiy in excess of it, is eligi- 
ble for an aer.cultural-conservation pay- 
ment, no deduction being made, as was done 
in prior years, for the small excess acreage. 
In addition, the cotton produced on the farm 
is elieible for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans. If the acreage planted to cotton 
exceed2d the farm cotton acreage allotment 
to the extent that the farm is determined 
to have been knowingly overplanted (sec. 362 
(f) of the act) payments and loans cannot 
be made. 

As announced, the 1944 program will pro- 
vide for establishing farm goals for certain 
essential focd and fiber crops. On a volun- 
tary beas's farmers who carry out epproved 
soil and water conservation practices will 
earn payments at rates now being estab- 
liched. Excepting tobacco, farm-acreage el- 
lotments will not be established for any crop, 
and there will be no restriction on the acre- 
age planted or the quantity of the commodity 
marketed. Likewise, the acreage planted to 
any commodity or the extent to which farm 
goals are met will not affect the payment 
earned with respect to conservation practices, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARVIN JONES, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Sneaker, many people of this 
country are just now waking up to the 
fact that King Cotton is also the source 
of King Protein Feed for stock and, fur- 
thermore, an excellent source of food for 
people. 

The editorials referred to follow: 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Morning Telegraph of 
January 5, 1944] 


PLANT MORE COTTON 


Texas, the largest cotton-producing re- 
gion in the Nation, now finds itself in the 
incongruous position of not producing suf- 
ficient cotton to furnish protein feeds for 
its expanded livestock industry. There is 
not now available enough cottonseed meal 
and cake to keep the cotton-oil mills of the 
State busy, and they are importing from the 
Corn Belt great quantities of soybeans for 
processing into soybean meal to furnish feed 
for Texas livestock. 

There is no logical reason for this in a 
State which can produce as much cotton as 
Texas. Moreover, the supply of soybeans 
from other States may be cut off at any 
time, thus removing this source of feed for 
Texas livestock. 

Through Government restriction of cot- 
ton acreage end the long and widespread 
educational program for less cotton and 
more diversified crops, the Texas acreage 
planted to cotton has become dangerously 
low. In normal times this situation might 
have been all right, but in wartime with its 
greatly increased demand for cotton, cotton- 








seed, and livestock, the shorter cotton crop 
has almost proved disastrous. In 193C Texas 
had 16,138,000 acres of cotton, and there 
were 6,500,090 head of beef and dairy cattle, 
6,387,000 sheep, and 1,673,000 hogs in the 
State. 

In 1943 Texas had 7,888,000 acres of cotton 
and there were 7,518,000 cattle, 10,677,000 
sheep and 2,665,000 hogs in the State. These 
figures show why there is now a great short- 
age of the protein feed obtained from cotton. 

The Government has increased the cotton 
acreage permitted for Texas in 1944, but farm- 
ers have qemonStrated little enthusiasm to- 
ward increasing their acreage. Smith County 
formerly produced in the neighborhood of 
28,000 bales a year, whereas the 1943 crop 
was only slightly over 10,000 bales. In the 
meantime the number of livestcck in the 
county has increased steadily to a point where 
the protein feed from cotton is not sufficient 
to feed it. 

Texas should not and cannot depend on 
soybeans from other sections of the country 
to feed its livestock. It should be producing 
enough cottonseed meal and cake to ship 
large quantities to sections which do not 
grow cotton instead of having to import its 
protein feed. This system of hauling coals 
to Newcastle is not only depriving Texas of 
the needed protein feed, but is also greatly 
reducing the income of the farmers. We are 
increasing our acreage in peanuts, sweet- 
potatoes, and other crops to such an extent 
that they are more than meeting our demand, 
but they will not provide the necessary 
protein feeds. 

More than 5,500,000 bushels of northern 
soybeans have been shipped into Texas to 
overcome the feed shortage. This has made 
it necessary for dairymen and beef cattle and 
hog producers to pay much higher prices for 
their feed, causing many dairymen to have 
to go out of business because the prices 
received for their products were too low to 
provide a profit. And this situation de- 
veloped at a time when the demand for dairy 
products was the largest in history. 

It is up to Texas farmers to remedy the 
situation. More cotton must be grown in 
1944 or the situation will be even worse. 


[From the Gilmer (Tex.) Weekly Mirror] 
MORE COTTON NEEDED FOR PROTEIN FEED 


In 1930 Texas had 16,138,000 acres of cot- 
ton. There were 6,500,000 head of beef and 
dairy cattle, 6,387,000 sheep, and 1,673,000 
hogs in the State. In 1943 Texas had 7,888,- 
000 acres of cotton. There were 7,518,000 
cattle, 10,677,000 sheep, and 2,655,000 hogs in 
the State. These figures tell the story of the 
present critical shortage of cottonseed meal 
and cake in Texas. They plainly show that 
Texas agriculture has swung out of balance 
from one extreme to another—that today we 
are not raising enough cotton to supply the 
feedstuffs that our expanding livestock in- 
dustry must have to exist. 

Impossible to show by figures, of course, is 
the recognized fact that Texas farmers and 
ranchmen have been feeding more adequate 
rations in recent years—would feed these im- 
proved rations today if they could get the 
feed. Even without taking improved feeding 
methods into consideration, however, it is 
epparent that this State no longer is on a 
live-at-home basis on its feed and live- 
stock program. We are producing the grains 
and a part, but not enough, of the pastures 
and roughage that our livestock needed; 
but we are critically short in our production 
of the most essential of all nutrients—our 
protein. 

As a result of this deficiency, Texas cotton- 
oil mills are busy today shipping in carloads 
and trainloads of soybeans from Corn Belt 
States for processing into soybean meal for 
livestock. The soybeans that can be se- 
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cured from the Corn Belt, while not sy;- 
ficient for our present needs, are a lifesa 
for the livestock industry; but certainly o; 
no permanent solution to the problem 
feed and livestock production in the Soy 
west. How long we can hope to continu 
get soybeans, even this year, is anyb: 
guess; and the prospect of such long-dista; 
feed shipments in future years is most 
certain. Furthermore, Texas cannot Poss 
build a permanent livestock program on 
foundation of Corn Belt-grown feed. 

As we sacrifice our livestock during 1) 
coming months, because we have scra 
our feed bins bare, we must look ahead 
next fall and winter. Will the situation be 
as bad or worse then? 

Unless we produce more cotton in 1944 
seems certain that the feed situation nex: 
winter will be even worse. We've expan 
our peanut acreage to just about the ma: 
mum area that is suited to it; unSatisfact 
preduction in many counties this season and 
last season proved that. Other protein- 
producing crops, such as flaxseed and s 
beans, are extremely limited or not suited 
at all to most areas of this State. Cotton 
remains our single hope for increased pro- 
duction of protein concentrate feed. 

This feed situation offers a challenge to 
every Texas cotton grower. Cotton growers 
themselves need this feed, and ranchmen 
anc dairymen who do not raise cotton need 
it even more. 

Furthermore, there is need for the cotton- 
seed oil, linters, and hulls that come f: 
cotton. Every added acre planted and t 
of seed produced in 1944 means a great 
contribution to the war effort by the cotto: 
farmers and livestock raisers. 

Will Texas meet this challenge as it h 
met every other call for helping to win th: 
war? Will Texas, despite labor shortages and 
other difficulties, make an all-out effort to 
increase cotton production in 1944—or must 
Texas livestock producers face another winter 
of disastrous sacrifice of production and 
breeding stock that will give the balan: 
farming program a set-back from which it 
will take many years to recover? 

Texas cotton farmers hold the answer i: 
their hands as they plan the 1944 crop—i 
up to you. 





An Opportunity for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Februcry 16, 1944 


Mr. BUSBEY.- Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re 
orD, I include the following addr: 
which was given by Hon. JosePH W. 
ManrtTIN, Jr., minority leader of the Hou 
of Representatives, at the Lincoln Da: 
banquet held in Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, February 10, 1944: 


It is a privilege to join in welcoming ™) 
good friend, the distinguished and able CG: 
ernor of Ohio, Governor Bricker, and my « 
friend of many years, Judge Rivers, to th 
splendid gathering of Republicans. 

This inspiring assembly is significant, pa! 
ticularly to those of us who have struggled 
through the days when Republicanism was 
at low ebb. Significant because it definitely 
reflects the new courage, the new hope, and 
the new opportunities of the Republican 








and also the deep sense of responsi- 
ility with which we approach them 

Not in a dozen years has there been so 

ce a Republican meeting as this one in the 
Nation’s Capital. The old elephant is on the 

rch; he sniffs victory in the air. Nineteen 
hundred and forty-four will record a notable 
triumph for sound, honest government 

It will not be a Republican victory alone 
Victory will come because millions of honest, 

neere, patriotic Jeffersonian Democrats 

1 submerge party to the welfare of their 
intry, because millions of independent 

ters, fearful of the threatened loss of what 

iey have come to know as the American 

y of life, will unite with us to bring about, 

a Republican victory, but a victory for 
Americanism, 

But let me warn you that it will not be 
an easy task to dislodge those who are de- 

mined to continue for all time their pow- 

ful hold over the destinies of the American 
ple, and to perpetuate their theories of a 
rimented nation. They can be counted 
n to utilize all the enormous resources 
hich they control in every branch of govern- 
ment to maintain their power. Millions of 
lars of the people’s money will be spent 

1 “educational” political propaganda. 
Through their great power over the radio 
and the movies they will attempt to deceive 
the people. But their efforts will be in vain 
America is awake, and because 

yugh the Republican Party the people are 
eady to change to a government that wil 
be sound, solvent, and safe. 

The people are not fooled as easily as some 
believe. To paraphrase Lincoln, you 
can fool some of the people by glittering 
promises never intended to be kept; you can 
fool some of the people by tempting them 
with offers of selfish advantage, but you can’t 
geo on indefinitely fooling a majority of the 
people. 

The rosy headline promises of the last 11 
years lack fulfillment, and the people are 

jing to seek other cures. They realize at 
last it is wise to change horses if a new 
horse is better equipped to carry the burden. 

The course of the new militant and pro- 

essive Republican Party is as clear as a 
bright noonday sun. 

We must accept, and we will accept, the 
challenge of the people of this Nation to 
serve by enlisting the best brains and the best 

bility available, not only in the winning 
of the war, but in the solution of the equally 

difficult problems which will beset us 
after the war. 

This is not the hour to apply the test of po- 
litical enrollment. The fate of this country 
and the world are at stake. Faced by the 
supreme tasks which confront us, we need 
the best man or woman for every job re- 
gardless of their political affiliation, their 
race, color, or creed. Eliminate politics, sub- 
stitute merit for favoritism, and we will win 
the war more quickly and with less cost of 
life and money; and we will be able to build 
a better civilization when peace once more 
blesses this harassed world. 

We must continue to give, as we have al- 
ready given, the fullest cooperation in the 
war effort. 

This is not a New Deal war or a Demo- 
cratic war or a Republican war. It is a war 
of all the American people and our allies 
against a common enemy. It will not be 
prosecuted to a successful conclusion by New 
Deal generals and admirals, or Republican or 
Democratic generals and admirals, but by 
American generals and admirals and their 
millions of gallant American fighting men 
No little group or clique will lead this Nation 
to victory in this war. Victory will emerge 
through the combined, coordinated efforts 
of all cur men on the fighting fronts of the 
world and the people who are producing the 
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implements and 


home 


essentials of warfare at 

While we devote our efforts 
of the war, we must, at the same time, stand 
as vigorous defenders of the Constitution of 
our country. This is the last fortress of a 


to the winning 


people’s government; it protects the rights 
of the minority groups of our country; it 
makes certain we shall continue as a gov- 


ernment of laws and not by men. If changes 
in form need be made, the founders of the 
Republic provided the way. We must make 
certain the protection which the Constitu- 
tion provides against the destruction of the 
liberties of the people shall not be swept 
aside. 

We must make certain our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, with all its priceless oppor- 
tunities for individual progress and achieve- 
ment, shall not be abandoned to a form of 
state socialism and the permanent regimen- 
tation of all groups in our national life 

We must be eternally vigilant of the use 
of the vast powers which have been given to 
the executive branch for the emergencies of 
war, and we must be prepared to insist upon 
the return of these powers to Congress and 
the people at the conclusion of the war 

We must press for a more equitable and a 
sounder tax system, one which will provide 
incentive to enterprise and make jobs for 
millions of war veterans and war workers at 
good American wages. nd with this system 
based upon capacity to pay, we should insist 
upon a simplification of tax forms so that 
taxpayers will understand what it is all 
about. 

We must aid and encourage industry in 
planning and executing a comprehensive pro- 
gram which will provide work for the people 
of America in the factories and on the farms. 
We must adopt a program of rehabilitation 
for returning veterans who have suffered 
the ravages of war, and we must create educa- 
tional opportunities for those whose school- 
ing has been interrupted by their country’s 
call to arms. 

We must keep America a solvent nation 
through the elimination of waste, extrava- 
gance, fraud, and unnecessary spending of 
any character. 

We must be ready to free America from the 
shackles of arrogant bureaucracy and regi- 
mentation. We must allow the free spirit 
and genius of our countrymen to soar to new 
heights of accomplishment, which they can 
and will do, if a sound and sensible govern- 
ment gives them the chance. 

And as a great nation, we should be pre- 
pared to undertake our full share of responsi- 
bility for rehabilitating a shattered, war-torn 
world, insuring world peace and the security 
of liberty-loving people. 

These problems are so great as to stagger 
our imagination, but we cannot escape them, 
We must face them, and if we tackle them in 
the American way, with God's help, we shall 
overcome them. 

What a challenge tq the party of Lincoln. 
Let us meet it calmly and unafraid. 

After the First World War, the people 
turned to the Republican Party to rebuild 
and reorganize the economy of this country. 
History is repeating itself. They are doing 
so again. 

Let us march ahead in this year of destiny 
with hope and courage and faith. We will 
win because the Republican Party is the one 
great hope for the restoration of a free gov- 
ernment of the people, the one great hope 
for sound, sane, constitutional government 
in this great land. 
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Benefits of Operations of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW 


REMARKS 


YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very timely 
editorial relating to the efforts to com- 
pel the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
to dispose hastily and prematurely of 
mortgages and properties in their care. 
The editorial is from the Washington 
Post of today. 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


the editorial 


RECORD, 
PLUNDER LEAGUE 
rk days of the d 
lilies were 


pression millions 


n danger of losi1 





even the homes in which they lived rT} 
stock market and banking collapse of 1929 
was followed by an unprecedented mortgage 


panic From 1930 to 
foreclosed on more 


homes, housing ap 


1932 
than half a million urban 
proximately 2,000,000 Amer- 


mortgages were 


icans. By the spring of 1933 fore ures were 
being effected at the rate of 1.000 a day. To 
meet this situation, the administration and 
Congress acted with imagination and courage. 
They established the Owners’ Loan 


Home 

Corporation, authorizing it to grant loans on 
generous terms to distressed home 
to arrange for amortization over a 15-year 
period. More than a million such loar 
made in an aggregate amount of close to three 
and one-half billion dollars It is no over- 


statement to say that this action, more than 


any other single measure taken to meet the 
depression, preserved the stability and the 
savings of the average American family 

The operations of H.O. L. C. had a collateral 


They saved 
private lending institu- 


benefit of no small consequence 
a great number of g 

tions from financial! disaster by taking over 
their wobbly mortgages and the unsalable 
properties which they had captured through 
foreclosure. But now, ironically banks 
and mortgage companies and loan associa- 
tions rescued by H. O. L. C. are clamoring for 
the agency's liquidation. Their potent Wash- 
ington lobby, the United States Savings and 
Loan League, working through Representa- 
tive DirKsEn in the House and through Sen- 
ator Byrp in the Senate, has sought to compel 
H. O. L. C. to dispose hastily and prematurely 
of the mortgages 


the 


and properties it now hold 


The purpose, of course, is to enable the pri- 
vate bankers to pick up the desirable items 
in the H. O. L. C. portfolio at cut rates 


The hypocritical pretexts on which this raid 
is based are shamefully transparent The 
mortgage bankers, suddenly wrapping 
selves in the banner of “free enterprise,” have 
come to the horrified conclusiédn that the 
Government is in competition with them 
No such qualms assailed them in the days of 
their despair when they pleaded piteously f 
governmental aid. Now, with the danger ap- 
parently passed, not content with h 
at the public trough, they seek t 
hand that fed them. There is s 
even more ludicrous about their second pre- 
text, especially from the lips of that arch- 
apostle of economy, Sena Brrp. He nts 


ving 
bite 


mething 
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to abolish H. O. L. C. to reduce nonwar ex- | partment immediately straightened that 


penditures. A glance at the record should 
reduce this argument to absurdity. 

When H. O. L. C. undertook to save the 
home owners of America and to bail out the 
private lenders, it was naturally expected to 
incur huge losses. These were commonly 
forecast at anywhere from half a billion to 
a billion dollars. But by rehabilitating the 
families it assisted, H.O. L. C. has put most of 
them in a position to pay their own way. 
More than half of its loans have already been 
liquidated. More than 90 percent of the prop- 
erties it was forced to take over have been 
sold. Earnings from its sound mortgages 
have offset losses from the shaky ones. As a 
result, the total loss sustained by H. O. L. C. 
to date amounts to scarcely more than $65,- 
000,000—less than 2 percent of its three and 
one-half billion dollar investment. There is 
every reason to believe, moreover, that, given 
time to liquidate its holdings in the patient, 
orderly fashion originally prescribed by Con- 
gress, H. O. L. C. will be able to wind up its 
affairs without a single penny’s cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Senator Byrp’s “economy” course would 
cost the taxpayer, on the other hand, about 
#373 ,000,000 in mortgage losses. It would give 
the mortgage companies a rich, quick profit 
on the sound loans and leave the Govern- 
ment holding the bag with the unsound ones. 
Even in a period when public plunder seems 
to be the vogue, this looks like a monumen- 
tal piece of effrontery. The families scat- 
tered all over the United States who hold 
their homes today by virtue of H. O. L. C. 
mortgages have no organization with which 
to counter the pressure of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. But they are en- 
titled to expect their Government to save 
them from a return to such greedy hands. 
They are entitled to expect their Government 
to abide by its contracts with them. 





Disposition of Surplus Government 
Property 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say to the House and to the country 
that if this Congress does not immedi- 
ately pass a real law that will provide for 
the sale of surplus property we are going 
to have scandal after scandal. There is 
no telling how many Government 
agencies are now engaged in handling 
surplus property. There does not seem 
to be any uniform program. We cannot 
wait if we are to protect the interests of 
the taxpayer. 

I have been interested in the disposal 
of surplus property, not only that which 
will accrue after the war but also what 
might be declared surplus at the pres- 
ent time. We are all aware that from 
week to week methods that have been 
followed by the armed forces change 
and as a result all kinds of commodities 
become obsolete. Some are sold as sur- 
plus. Not long ago, I think it was in 
Detroit, some tools were disposed of for 
a price far below their value. The De- 


matter out, as I recall by canceling the 
sale and recovering valuable tools which 
if they have not already been disposed of 
will be disposed of at a much higher 
price. 

There came to my attention recently, 
and I know from conversation with vari- 
ous Members, others are aware of the 
transaction, that a quantity of dry-cell 
batteries were disposed of by the War 
Department in the State of Utah at a 
ridiculous price. 

An article was published in a Utah 
paper to the effect that two individuals 
purchased the batteries for less than 
$200 and the same articles were sold for 
over $25,000. I immediately called this 
to the attention of Under Secretary 
of War Hon. Robert P. Patterson. I 
have heard from Mr. Patterson and his 
indignation was apparent. He frankly 
stated that the War Department, nor no 
one else, could defend such a sale and 
it was not his purpose to try to do so 
but he further added that this transac- 
tion was at the present time under in- 
vesigation and that he proposed to see 
that a thorough investigation was made. 
I was fully convinced by my conversa- 
tion with him that if there was any ir- 
regularities of any kind in connection 
with the disposal of this Government 
property or any other Government prop- 
erty under the control of the War De- 
partment that was not justified, those 
responsible would be severely punished. 

For the moment I withhold judgment 
and I feel that others should until this 
matter is investigated and the War De- 
partment makes known its findings, but 
what impresses me most is the determina- 
tion of the War Department not only 
to investigate this transaction but to 
carefully scrutinize all future transac- 
tions relating to surplus property. 

The Congress, in my opinion, has a real 
responsibility to see that a proper law is 
passed that will take care of this sub- 
ject. Some five or six committees of the 
House and numerous committees of the 
Senate are considering the disposal of 
surplus property. In my opinion it should 
be in the hands of one agency. When we 
consider that some have estimated our 
surplus property at the close of the war 
will be valued at at least $25,000,000,000 
it is easy to realize the situation that will 
confront the country. Not only should 
the Government receive a fair price for 
the disposal of this property but like- 
wise the Government should see that it is 
handled in a businesslike way, not thrown 
on the market as was done after World 
War No. 1. Industry will be destroyed if 
we flood the market with this surplus 
property. 

The House passed a bill in the last ses- 
sion which is pending before the Senate. 
I do not think that the provisions in the 
House bill are sufficient to handle this 
gigantic problem, but I do hope the Sen- 
ate committee will strike out all after the 
enacting clause, substitute new language 
on the subject, send it back to the House, 
let the bill go to conference where legis- 
lation can be written that will meet this 
situation. 
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The Oil Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
ply of oil for our Nation is daily becom- 
ing more important, not to say critical, 
To protect us with a sufficient reserve, 
the Committee on Mines and Mining has 
before the House H. R. 3209, looking to 
the production of liquid fuels by the 
hydrogenation of coal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Pittsburch 
Press, dated February 13, 1944. 

This bill is the answer to the question 
raised by the editorial: 


WE'RE RUNNING OUT OF OIL 

President Roosevelt in his Friday press 
conference stated as a fact that we are run- 
ning out of oil and that we must look to 
foreign sources. _ 

Let's assume that the President did state a 
fact. From everything we have been able to 
find out from the oil experts, he did. 

What does that mean? 

It means that we're going to be a third-, 
fourth-, fifth- or sixth-rate Nation unless we 
have oil. Hence the importance of that pro- 
posal for a pipe line to tap our biggest known 
source of foreign oil—in the Middle E 
concessions owned by three American com- 
panies, Gulf, Texas, and Standard of Califor. 
nia, for which our Government would supply 
a pipe-line outlet. 

To sense the full significance of what oil 
means to us, let your imagination play on 
what oil does for us. In the air, on the 
ground, and on the seas, we run on oil, Our 


expensive highways, our busses, our autos, our 
Diesel-propelled streamliners, our oil-pro- 
pelled ships, our air lines, all exist on oil. If 


we can’t get oil at home we've got to go after 
it abroad. And that is that, unless we want 
to go back to old Dobbin and the shay 

We've seen in the last two decades a false 
picture about oil. In those years we came to 
believe that oil was running out of our ears, 
and would continue to run indefinitely. 
Great geological discoveries, calling for pro- 
ration and other hold-downs, were brought 
in—east Texas, Oklahoma, the Gulf region, 
California, Illinois. 

The independents now say that if they 
could get a better price, the wildcatters would 
go to work and find more of the same. No 
doubt they would start wildcatting, but they 
can’t say for sure how much oil they would 
find. 

So the known quantity is what the Presi- 
dent says it is. We are running out of 01! 
Our powerhouse is closing down. Since 1933 
we've been living off our fat. Yet we con- 
sume two-thirds of the world oil productio! 

And what we have to pay will be deter- 
mined by what part of the oil supply we 
control. We use more than a gallon a day 
per capita. 

The source involved in the Middle East, 
which would be served by the pipe line M 
Roosevelt referred to, amounts to 25 to 
percent of that rich store, and with good 
management maybe 50 percent. 

We'd better get it while we can. 

We say that, recognizing that oil has 1 
bad name, in national and internationa! 
politics—Pall, Doheny, little black bag, Tea- 

















Dome, Elk Hills, “call out the marines,” 
r diplomacy, and all that 

I we've got to have oil. Let’s see 

t 1 game is properly policed—but 


ne ¢ 





that 
let's 





Report and Question Period Would Be 
Helpful to House and Executive 
Departments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ye to extend my remarks, I include 
ein a few of the recent editorials com- 
iting cn House Resolution 327, which 

resolution to amend the rules of the 
ise to permit the establishment of a 
report and question period on the floor 
of the House during which heads of de- 
1ents and agencies may be invited 
the floor for reporting and question- 


Y rim 
ii 
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the Baltimore Sun 


1944] 
QUESTION PERIOD 
On the 19th of last October Members of the 
House of Representatives were invited to 
auditorium of the Congressional Library 
h reports on the war from Secretary 
Stimson, Under Secretary Patterson, and 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff. 
The session lasted 3 hours, and the Mem- 
arose from it better informed on the 
progress of the war. But some of them saw 
how another arrangement might greatly have 
nproved the opportunity afforded the War 
irtmrent people to communicate their 
and information to the Members of 
popular branch of Congress. Why not 
vite Cabinet officers for questioning by the 
Members from the floor in regular sessions 
f the House? 
! was by no means a new idea with 


of February .12, 


VS 


Representative Estes KEFAUVER, of the Third 
ynessee District. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
KEFraAUVER had long planned to do something 
ut writing a question period for Cabinet 
ers into the Rules of the House. On the 

of the War Department meeting Mr. 
KErauvVeR introduced House Resolution 327. 


H. R. 327 wouid provide for a report and 
tion period on the floor of the House at 
every other week. During it the Cabinet 

ficer or the chief of an independent agency 

uld be invited to answer written questions 
pared and submitted in advance by the 

l lative committee through which the in- 

vitation would be extended. After the writ- 

questions were disposed of there would 
> approximately the same amount of time 
devoted to carefully sifted oral questions. 
What Representative KEFAUVER proposed 
was by no means new, in 1864 a select com- 
mittee headed by Representative Pendleton, 
ot Ohio, approved a bill giving heads of the 
executive departments seats on the floor of 
the House. In his annual message to Con- 
ress for 1912 President Taft asked for some- 
thing like the Pendleton plan be adopted. 
But such proposals have always been re- 
sisted by Members with an over-literal view 
about the separation of powers laid down in 
the Constitution. It is true that the KE- 





FAUVER, like the Pendleton and the Taft pro- 
posals, is something like the British practice. 


| 





| 
| 





It followed, said critics, that the proposal 
was unconstitutional because it violated the 
srinciple of the separation of legislative and 
executive powers. Everybody knows that 
British cabinet members appear in the House 
of Commons because they are actual mem- 
bers, with all the rights appertaining to that 
status. But they are members of the House 
because the American theory of separated 
powers does not hold in England 

To that objection the answer is quite easy. 
To begin with, though the Pendleton and Taft 
proposals provided for an actual seat on the 
floor of one or the other Houses of Congress 
for the Cabinet Members, Mr. KEFAUVER’sS 
resolution would give them only an oOppor- 
tunity, on express invitation, to appear for 
questioning. 

Beyond this, however, Mr. KErauver has 
found ample support for his plan in our 
early constitutional and congressional history. 
As every student of the Constitution knows, 
there is no express ban on the appearance for 
questioning in the Houses of executive officers 

In addition, Mr. Krerauver has found 
least 14 instances in which a Cabinet member 
appeared before the Senate during the First 
Congress, and 8 instances in which such 
officers appeared before the House. There is 
evidence that President Washington took such 
appearances for granted 


at 


If there is no constitutional bar to the 
Kefauver resolution, its advantages are quite 
apparent. For one thing, it would almost 


certainly improve the caliber of Cabinet and 
other executive Officers. Only strong and 
able men could carry themselves well in the 
exacting question period 


Again, the Kefauver plan would save the 
time of the executive officers. Especially 


since the war broke out it has been notorious 
that top executives have had to waste many 
precious days in appearances before various 
committees on much the same problems. Mr. 
KEFAUVER recalls that Mr. Jeffers, the Rubber 
Administrator, went before five committees 
in 1 week at the height of his great drive to 
set up a synthetic-rubber industry. He 
argues that one session before the whole 
House would have informed House Members 
of many committees on a question of com- 
mon interest to them all and the public as 
well. 

The question 
broaden every 


period moreover, would 
Congressman’s knowledge of 
the general business of the Republic. At 
present the committees of the Congress 


breed specialists—specialists in taxes, in ap- 


propriations, in agriculture, in interstate 
commerce, etc 
The result is a narrowing of informaticn 


and even of interest which can’t help hurting 


the over-all efficiency of the Congress. Mr. 
KeEFAUvEeR Offers his question period as a 
method by which members of the House, at 
least, could once more see the larger issues in 
the whole, so to speak, and in their broad 
relationship to the complete picture of 


domestic or foreign policy. Not that the 





work of the committees would in a way 
be supplanted. But it would be m gen- 


erously supplemented, Mr. Kerauver believes. 

The Kefauver resolution now reposes in 
the Rules Committee, waiting for a hearing. 
A hearing was originally set for February 1, 
but the row over the soldiers’ vote required 
a postponement. So far, however, no other 
date has been set. Certainly the question 
is important enough to require immediate 
action by the Rules Committee, with early 
and full hearings. 

[From the Washington Post 

9, 1944] 


FACE TO FACE 
The lack of sympathy existing between 
Congress and executive is a problem in or- 
ganization as well as in politics. A device 


of February 
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is needed to keep Members of Congress more 
closely informed about the doi! le eX- 
ecutive departme We ¢ ~ that 
never before in our history has our Coner 
been in its presen* state of ignoran Rep- 
resentative ESTES KEFAUVER makes him f an 
example of this condition “T am frank to 
confess,’ he says, “that there are many de- 
partments of the Government with which I 
im very poorly acquainted He wants a 
report-and-question period to which execu- 
tive chiefs would be invited for the purpose 
of enlightening Congress and has introduced 
a bill to this effect. He and those who are 
backing his project know that with lg) 
there would be less heat And with 
acerbity in the relations between executive 


and Congress a big step would be taken to- 


ward more orderly and harmonious govern- 
ment 
The report-and-question period on the floo 


of the House as provided for in the Kefauve 





bill would be held at least once every 2 weeks, 
but not more often than once a week. The 
session would not last more n 2 hours 
During this time a member of the Cabinet or 


the head of an independent agency, if he has 


accepted an invitation, would appear on the 
floor of the House and answer written ques- 
tions already prepared and submitted to him 





by the legislative committee issuing the in- 
vitation The last half of the report-and- 
question period would be taken up with 
questions by Representatives from the floor of 
the House. The project sounds like a rad- 
ical innovation in our system of govern- 
ment. In point of fact, it would be a re- 
vival of an old practice, just as was Presi- 
dent Wilson's decision to appear in person in 
giving the Presidential report on the state 
of the Union The founding fathers felt 
that our separation-of-powers system could 
not function with any ease without eonsulta- 
tion. The theory was supported by prac- 
tice in the early days of our Government 
That it lapsed into desuetude may have been 


due to the jealousy which developed betwes 
the two coordinate branches I 

The development of liaison be- 
tween executive and legislature is the m¢ 
necessary today because only with it can we 


as time went on 
intimate 


Tre 


do our proper part, both at home and abroad 
in the reconstruction of our society after 
the war. Lip service cften has been paid 
to that need. Now the time has come to do 


somethir 


tions to < 


g about it We have twi sugys 
ffer which would make the Kefauver 


7eS- 











bill into a reform which would be real and 
lasting and rewarding. The first is that the 
report and question period should be held 
in a joint session of Congre If it isn't, 
then the time of our administrative chiefs 
would be wasted at duplicate sessions, for the 
Senate would certainly follow the lead of 
the House in the matter of interpellation 
As it is, Congress wastes the time of our 
wartime administrators shockingly A ! 
start of the war Congress could have mac 
its own contribution to conversion t tem- 
porarily combining > d Senate com- 
mittees a @ the s we t y was 
done So that Cor s perhaps ( 
group in the count! ch has not 1 é 
organizatior change Ss a conc °o 
wal Administrative chiefs, in consequenct 
often have to tell the ime story twice. s r o 
times more If, in additi they had t p- 
pear before full sessions of House and Sen- 
te meeting separately, the toll on their time 
might be insupportable. Of course, the Ke- 
fauver bill is intended as a per ent re- 
form, but, even so, Congre might t t 
up its machinery so that the time of t ad- 
ministrators might nserved 

Another suggestic that bringing 
old practice of interpellat to effect ¢ - 
gress should adopt a procedure whic! 
sustain dignity and decor in the 
and question period. What must be é led 
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tends colloquies in committee. That would 
be intolerable. In parliamentary countries, 
where the Executive sits with the legislature, 
rules, unwritten as well as written, are in 
effect which prevent interpellation from de- 
generating into mere heckling. Here the 
need for procedure is apparent from the fact 
that the executive chiefs would be present as 
guests. Interpellation died out in this coun- 
try as a result in great part of.its abuse by 
the legislature. George Washington was 
kept waiting for 2 days before he was per- 
mitted to consult with the Senate on the 
Jay Treaty. He was then treated so badly 
that he strode out and swore he would never 
return. He never did. If consultation is 
carefully circumscribed, nothing but good 
could come from the Kefauver bill, and we 
hope that it will soon appear before the 
House for consideration 


[From the New York Times of February 1, 
1944] 
QUESTIONS IN CONGRESS 

A Washington dispatch to this newspaper 
yesterday called attention to the fact that 
recently the President has sharply curtailed 
the number of his conferences with the press. 
This has been due largely to his illness, but 
in all of 1943 the President held only 59 
press conferences, compared with 96 the year 
before. 

There is no compulsion on the President 
to hold press conferences. Mr. Roosevelt's 
total record in this respect, moreover, has 
probably been more liberal than that of any 
predecessor. Nevertheless, the President’s 
press conference has become the most im- 
portant single means by which the American 
people can learn the policies and plans of the 
Government. It is also one of the chief ways 
that the President himself has of learning the 
questions that are uppermost in the minds 
of the people. 

The press conferences of the President, 
and of the heads of Federal departments and 
agencies, have become, indeed, the American 
substitute for the British Parliamentary 
question-and-answer periods when members 
of the legislature may ask the ministers 
questions regarding their policies. But there 
are important differences. Our press repre- 
sents the public, but not in any formal, of- 
ficial way. The President and cabinet Mem- 
bers can refuse with impunity to answer 
questions put to them by the press. A mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet, it is true, may also 
refuse on alleged grounds of public policy to 
answer a specific question in Parliament. 
But both question and answer are then a 
matter of official record. The question-and- 
answer periods in Parliament are explicitly 
recognized as an inherent part of the gov- 
ernmental process. 

Congress can adopt this procedure when- 
ever it sees fit to do so. It would establish 
a closer working relationship between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. It would keep the public better 
informed, through Congress, of what is go- 
ing on. A recent Gallup survey showed that 
72 percent of the voters questioned favor in 
principle the proposal of Representative 
KeEFravuver that Cabinet members appear be- 
fore Congress, when requested, to answer 
questions about their departments. 


[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News of 
February 8, 1944] 


A CONFEDERATE PRECEDENT 


“Anyone familiar with public life in Wash- 
ington knows that, under some administra- 
tions, there has been an injurious lack of 
sympathizing intercourse between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments, and espe- 
cially between members of the Cabinet and 
committees of Congress concerned in mat- 
ters of peculiar interest. The absence of 
facility of communication often proves a bar 





i 


to the easy and better working of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

That is a statement that could well be 
made today and applied to conditions in 
Washington today. It is in fact an explana- 
tion given by J. L. M. Kerr, a member of the 
convention that adopted the Confederate 
States Constitution, of the proposal to in- 
corporate in the Confederate Constitution an 
article giving the principal officer in each 
executive department a seat upon the floor 
of either House of the Congress. 

What was true then is true now. There 
is not that sympathizing intercourse be- 
tween the executive and legislative depart- 
ments at Washington that there should be, 
but which could be brought about by the 
proposal of Representative Kerauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to amend the rules of the House 
of Representatives to permit heads of de- 
partments and independent agencies to re- 


port and answer questions on the floor of 
the House. 





Governor Bricker’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article by 
Miss Dorothy Thompson. In my opinion 
Miss Thompson has analyzed the recent 
address of Governor Bricker very cor- 
rectly, and has shown very clearly that 
he is not a man of the caliber required to 
lead this country through the fateful 
and important years ahead. Miss 
Thompson writes: 


ON THE RECORD 
(Dorothy Thompson) 


Gov. John W. Bricker chose Lincoln Day 
on which to fire the opening shot of the Old 
Guard Republican campaign. It was not a 
shot that will be heard ‘round the world. A 
long time from now, when American school 
children will still be learning the Gettys- 
burg address, this one will be forgotten. 
Does any one remember any words of War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding? In this case the face 
was the face of Bricker, but the voice was 
the voice of Harding. 

Nevertheless, the speech must be taken 
seriously. It is probably the most candid 
statement we shall get of the real mentality 
of the leaders who still control the Republi- 
can party. Their attitude is that nothing 
that has happened in a generation—the col- 
lapse of a peace, the revolutionizing of the 
greatest Eurasian power, the fall to internal 
or external enemies of every continental 
European democracy, a disastrous world- 
wide collapse of traditional capitalist econ- 
omy, and a new and terrible war—none of 
these events in any way disturb the placid 
certainty that the ideas of the Republican 
Party deserve any reconsideration whatso- 
ever. 

Under no circumstances must the people 
of the United States, thinking and acting as 
@ community, undertake any planning for 
the more constructive use of their manpower 
and materials. “Our war accomplishments 
prove the soundness of our traditional sys- 
tem,” says Mr. Bricker. 

This just is not true. Our accomplish- 
ments are the result of a planned, organized, 
and integrated communal effort. Our indus- 
tries did not, of themselves, prepare us for 
war. They tried as long as possible to con- 
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is the unmannerliness which sometimes at- 


tinue business as usual. The war effort is 
the result of Government plans, Governme 
financing, Government debts, Governm: 
contracts, Government rules, and Govern 
ment effort to keep profits and labor in line 
according to some standards. The achix 
ment of industry inside this framework } 
been colossal, but to attribute it to the har. 
mony of initiative and popular cooperation js 
wrong. 

In not one single point does Gover 
Bricker indicate awareness of any post-w 
problem at all—except the problem of ta, 
tion, and the restoration to complete s 
ereignty of the businessman’s view of }) 


| He is strong about strike legislation. 


wants absolute freedom for managem: 
and restriction of freedom for labor. Anc 
speaks in the name of the soldiers at 
front. 

I do not know how he sees into every 
dier’s mind. But I think that what is 
cerning our troops more than anything . 
is whether, when they return, they will 
jobs at sufficient wages to enable them : 
marry, live in a decent home, and bring b 
the pay check every Saturday night with 
the interruption of months or years of w 
employment and depression. On the 
mary question, upon which the future of 
our society will rest—whether we can bri 
about, in peace, as effective a use of ou 
manpower and materials as we have done fo: 
war—on this question Governor Bricker i 
silent as Lincoln's tomb. 

I think it worthless to listen to the s; 
of.any candidate of any party who does : 
put this question in the very center 
considerations. All the other questions 
especially the tax question to which Governor 
Bricker paid considerable attention, depend 
upon the answer to the primary question, How 
do you intend to create work for all, and t! 
taxable income for all? 

Governor Bricker ignores the fact that t 
increase of State debt started out of a de; 
sion. He sees the debts, but he dox 
calculate the loss during a decade from idle 
plants and men. The most conservative esii- 


nr 


not 


is $80,000,000,000 more than the national det 
including the cost of war to date. 

Governor Bricker’s attitude, which is th 
of the Republican Party leaders, is that 1) 
community exists to serve business, not busi- 
ness to serve the community. He is so scared 
of socialism that he will not open even a 
crack in his mind to any concept of private 
enterprise as part of a large social integration 
and aim. 

He rightly attacks the overextension 
bureaucracy. Since the “arrogant bureau 
crats” are as many of them Republicans a 
Democrats—particularly in the highest place 
dealing with industry—one wonders wher: 
the party line comes in. Nor does he se¢ 
to analyze the reasons for the vast overexten 
sion of bureaucracy in the immense corporat 
enterprises. In fact he analyzes nothing 

The speech is not even reactionary. No; 
Governor Bricker’s speech is Rip Van Wink|: 
ism. The terrors of a generation have not 
disturbed his comfortable sleep. 

To the Republican Party: That's elimi- 
nated. Give us the next one. 


At 


oi wi 





Serviceman Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





include the following letter to the 


; 
A 


orD, I 
I 


edit 


sam Post for February 16, 1944: 


- which was published in the Wash- 


SERVICEMAN VOTE 
We have sent the following letter 
Brewer, publisher of the New 
urd Times, in reply to his 
ent and His Oath 
paper on February 3 
Dear Mr. Brewer, thanks for letting us 
how we feel and think. We never knew 
e a bunch of sex-mad maniacs solely 
sted in pin-up girls until you told us so. 


to Mr 
Bedford 
article The 
which appeared in 


GE 


ever knew that we were not interested 
voting rights until you informed us 
t fact 


We are sick and tired of civilians wh¢ 
we servicemen are nothing but 
who 


assert 
a group 





ns do not Know or care about 

is going on in this country of ours. 

r statement that we would prefer pin-up 
to ballots is an insult to every man and 


n who wears the uniform 
Let’s get things straight, Mr 


Brewer. We 
he vote and are determined to get it. 
Stars and Stripes in a poll among service- 
n overseas asked them whether they pre- 
red ballots to pin-up girls and the ballots 
by an almost unanimous vote. The 
me attitude is prevalent everywhere. Those 
mong us who fill your description are, thank 
God, few and far between. 
You claim that the Federal vote bill is un- 
constitutional. We do not wish to argue with 
u about the constitutionality of this bill. 
\fter all, the final authority on such a mat- 
is the Supreme Court. Yet you who 
claim to be such a ‘over of the Constitution, 
want Congress to accept your interpretation 
it and thereby violate the Constitution by 
tising judicial as well as legislative 
wers 
You know well enough that there is only 
ne way we can vote, through a uniform Fed- 
eral ballot. You are right when you say that 
we will not be able to vote for local officials 
inder such a system. But remember, Mr. 
Brewer, if we left the matter up to the States, 
nost of us would not be able to vote for any- 
ne at all because of inadequate laws and in- 
lequate facilities. 
So you see, Mr. Brewer, that this soldier- 
te bill is not a plot of our Commander in 
thief to reelect himself, but merely a means 


xerc 





let us participate in the affairs of our 
untry, for which we are asked to give our 
Pvt. (1st. cl.) A. Passen, Ed. R. Cress- 


man, C. W. Riley, H. L. De Luce, R. 
J. Verner, A. Wadler, S. C. Morri- 
son, J. H. Hood, K. H. Schmudde, 
N. Von. Eberstein, Martin S. 
Schmitt, M. Tocouni; Corps. D. L. 
Jones, W. Bailey; T/5 R. Chicker- 
ing 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., February 6. 





Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Times: 

FARM INCOME RISES TO $19,009,000,000—LIVE- 
STOCK FOR 1943 IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN INCREASE 
OVER 1942-——OIL CROPS ALSO HIGHER 
WASHINGTON, February 14.—The Agricul- 

tural Department estimated cash income from 








farm marketings for 1943 today at $19,009.- 
000,000, mpared with $15,336,000,000 the 
previous Livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts contributed the major factor to the rise 

Hog sales made sharp advances over 
and there were marked increases in poultry 
and eggs, at higher average prices 

Oil-bearing crop income was 
higher. This source of inc was more 
than 3 times the 1942 figure. Receipts from 
peanuts in Texas were 6 times as great as in 
1942 and income from soybeans was 12 times 
as great 
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ye 
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70 percent 








Income from vegetables and truck crops 
from January to November 1943 increased 
in all regions. The largest gain was in the 


South Atlantic sections 
52 percent greater 
months of 1942. 

Income from cotton for the 11 months was 
down 24 percent in the 

Wheat income increased 13 percent in the 
North Central regions but dropped 2 percent 
in the Western area. In North Dakota re- 
ceipts from wheat were 40 percent greater 
than in 1942 but in Kansas they were down 
5 percent. 

Income from livestock rose 20 percent in 
the 11 months, up 40 percent in the South 
Atlantic region alone. In Georgia income 
from eggs and poultry was nearly twice as 
great as in 1942 while income from livestock 
as a whole was 57 percent above 1942. 

Receipts from hogs were high in all sections 
and increased 41 percent in the West North 
Central regions. The gain in income in Iowa 
was 39 percent. 


where rece ipts were 
than for the ll 


same 
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Twenty-sixth Monthly Message to Japan 
by Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
twenty-sixth monthly message broadcast 
by me to the people of Japan. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

ANNOUNCER. For the twenty-sixth time 
since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the voice of America presents the monthly 
message of Senator EtpertT THomas to the 
people of Japan. Senator THomas is a lead- 
ing figure in American public life, and cur- 
rently is chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. He 
is also an authority on Far Eastern affairs. 

lis years of residence in Japan and his 
continuing interest in the people and prob- 
lems of the Far East have heiped him to ad- 
vise the United States in its foreign policies 

Senator Tuomas. In all important matters 
there is a time for reflection. There is a 
time to pause and consider the future in 
the light of the present and the past. There 
is a time for self-appraisal; can any occa- 
sions be more suitabie for this than those 
which commemorate beginnings? 

Since the attack on Pearl Harbor, I have 
spoken to you many times. I have tried to 
convey to you, the people of Japan, some idea 
of the situation which confronts you, as it 
appears to those who stand outside the wall 
of thought control. I have spoken to you 
directly, prompted by the ghost of what was 
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once our friendship. Today, I am reminded 
that only few days remain ur the great 
festival of Kigensetsu, when all Japan will 
celebrate the accession of the first Emperor. 
On tl occasion, as you < sid the past 
c s of Japan's history, w d it not 
be well to reflect seriously upor e | t 
and the future? 

Seventy-six years ago Ja 1 emerged from 
the shadows of medieval militarism to enter 
the community of civilized na The 
outworn policy of isolat 1 Was discarded 
Western learning and western scien were 
introduced. On iy of Kigensetsu, in 
1889, the imperi itution Was promul- 
gated, and the rliamentary government 
was established. T prosperity d the 





peaceful prestige 
decades 


grew with the 


apan 





Only 76 years have passed eS 
Japan stand today? Once a dan is 
governed by the sword. Once again, Japan 
is isolated. The imperial constitution and 


the imperial Diet have become a mere mask 
for arbitrary power f 
Japan ha 
barba ans, and a i ation. 

Do you, the people of Japan, know the true 
situation which confronts you? Twelve and 
a half years have passed since your military 
extremists invaded the northeastern prov- 
inces of China pen defiance of your Gov- 
ernment and of international law Six and 
lf years have passed since they started 


The peaceful prestig 
s been sacrificed in an all 


revolt against 





in ¢ 


their bloody and indecisive campaign of ag- 
gression China proper. More than 2 
years have passed since they completed their 
usurpation of all power within Japan, and 
brought you into a war against the most 
powerful coalition of military and industrial 
strength that the world has ever seen 

What have they accomplished? Like Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, they have earned the con- 
tempt and hatred of the civilized w 
Brutally, they have seized lands and 
sources which they have not even been able 
to exploit. In attempting to gratify their 
lust for conquest and arbitrary power, they 
have ‘wasted the fruit of decades of patient 
labor and undermined the economy 
which Japan's prosperity was founded. 

You, the people of Japan, 


against 


rid. 


re- 


upon 


will not need to 


be told of the terrible depletion of your Navy 
and your merchant marine. You will not 
need to be told of the depletion of your 
natural resources. You will not need to be 
told of the inadequacy of your war indus- 
tries. You will learn of these. The great 
offensives planned at the Cairo Conference 
will tighten the circle of United Nations’ 
power ound Jap just as it has been 
tightened around doomed Germany Short- 


es of food and 
speak eloquently of your sunken merchant 
vessels. The overwhelming war 


production 
the United Nations will be reflected 
' 


fuel and medicines 


will 


of in the 


increased appeals of your militarists f one 
more gun and One more ship and even one 
more plane. You, the people of Japan, will 
not need to be told of privation and bereave- 


ment and useless deat 
For year your militarist have 


brought only disaster and defeat upon Japan 


over 


For over a year Japan has been on the de- 
fensive militarily, industrially, and politi- 
cally; each empty boast of victory has been 


followed by the loss of another island bastion 


in your overextended Pacific defensive line 
The constantly increasing scope of United 
Nations offensive operations has revealed the 
growth of United Nations land, s« and a 


supremacy 





You, the people of Japan, perhaps are 1 
aware that your arn forces have faced 
only part of the total strength of the United 
Nations. Perhaps you are not aware of the 
might of the forces which now are concen- 
trated for the final blows against encircicd 
Germany. Do you not realize that this is the 


year of doom for Germany, the G 
upon whose promised victory the muiit 
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gambiea your nation’s destiny? 
derstand the power of the forces 
concentrate against Japan when 
has fallen? Do you realize what 
pened Berlin and Hamburg 
Cologne, and a-_score of 
great industrial cities? 
In a few days Japan will celebrate the 
great festival of Kigensetsu, commemorating 
th of the first emperor. Could 
there be a better occasion for considering the 
future in the light of the present and the 
past? You, the people of Japan, have a long 
and unfortunate tradition of subservience to 
military usurpation Do you believe that 
Japan was given a constitution and parlia- 


Do you un- 
which will 
Germany 
has hap- 
Essen and 


Germany's other 


to 


accession 


mentary government only as a screen for a 
government by the sword similar to that 
which the Emperor Meiji called the disgrace 
of the middle and succeeding ages? 

(Note.—Imperial rescript to soldiers and 
sailors.) 


During the 1930's, you, the people of Japan, 
were faced with a choice between two ways 
One was the way of progress and peaceful 
prestige and parliamentary government. 
The other was the way of submission to the 
arbitrary power of the miltary extremists. 
It was the way of the aggressor. It was the 
way of Hitler and Mussolini 

During the 1930's the choice was made for 
you. It was made by the assassination of 
progressive statesmen. It was made by ter- 
rorism and open mutiny. It was made by 
oppressive thought-control measures. * * * 
Today, in Europe, you can behold the fate of 
those who followed that way before you. 

Today you, the people of Japan, again face 
a choice. It is a choice between an eventual 
return to a peaceful greatness and utter dis- 
aster and defeat. I sincerely hope that, be- 
fore it is too late, you may abandon the way 
which the militarists have chosen for you. 
It is the way of disgrace and death. 

ANNOUNCER. From the United States of 
America we have presented a special message 
to the people of Japan. On this day in every 
month since January 1941, Senator ELBERT 
THomMas, chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, has 
addressed a special message to the people in 
whom he has taken a deep interest for nearly 
40 years. Senator THomas spent a number of 
years in Japan, where he earned the respect 
and confidence of those with whom he came 
in contact. Since that time he has been 
active in far eastern affairs and has known 
and worked with many Japanese leaders. 





In Post-War America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the intro- 
ductory remarks and addresses on the 
subject of post-war America delivered 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap! and by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] at the National Radio 
Forum on February 8, 1944. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses, with introductory remarks, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Mr. Boyx1n. If you've ever been to the 
Capitol at Washington, you've no doubt heard 
the big bell that calls your lawmakers to 
their desks. That’s the sound of history in 
the making. Once again tonight, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star asks you to join us here 
in the shadow of the Capitol to meet the 
historymakers of teday—your Senators, your 
Congressmen, and your Congresswomen. 

These men and women represent you—they 
ce the laws of the Nation—what they say 
and do today, the schoolboy of tomorrow will 
study in his textbocks 

Our country needs your intelligent cooper- 
ation in making this history, a history of the 
people, bv the people, and for the people. 

One of the major domestic problems of this 
vast war is to be found in the effect it has had, 
and will continue to have, on the small busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States. 

Small business has suffered greatly; in fact, 
hundreds of small business concerns have 
given up the struggle while thousards are 
still barely holding on to existence. Of neces- 
sity the bulk of war orders had to be placed 
with large industries that could handle and 
turn out huge production in the shortest pos- 
time. It was the only course open to 
this Nation at an hour of such great crisis. 
Many products made by small business were 
forced out of the running because they were 
either nonessential or because the materials 
were needed for products more urgent. This, 
naturally presented a tremendous problem to 
this Nation. Small business in the aggregate 


sible 


is normally larger than what we call big 
busine Many of us don’t realize this. But 
it was hig business that got the big share of 


the war orders and there was no other way 
really to handle this situation. 

In its wisdom, the United States Senate set 
up a special committee to study and survey 
the problems of small business enterprises. 
As a matter of fact, this committee has 
studied at length ways and means of helping 
small business not only in this difficult stage 
of its existence, but during the inevitable un- 
scrambling of war production at the close of 
the war. 

The National Radio Forum is happy this 
evening to be able to present two members 
of this special committee, both United States 
Senators, who have given largely of their 
time and energy to this problem of helping 
small business. These two legislators will 
give their views, opinions, and suggestions 
on this all-important subject. 

Our first guest this evening comes from 
Montana. He is serving his second full term 
in the United States Senate. Born on a 
farm, he decided to become a lawyer. After 
graduating from New York University he 
took Horace Greeley’s advice, went West 
and was admitted to the bar of the State of 
Montana. He came to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1934. He is a member of three im- 
portant committees of the Senate—Military 
Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Education and Labor. 
In addition to this, he is chairman of the 
Senate special committee to study and sur- 
vey the problems of small business enter- 
prises. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable 
JaMEs E. Murray, United States Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you, Mr. Boykin, 

Before we can return to a peace economy, 
we must, of course, first win the war. Vic- 
tory over Hitler and his Fascist partners must 
be absolute and complete. The character of 
the peace we win will determine the extent 
to which democracy and free competition can 
be maintained in the world. 

Although the war is not yet won, it is not 
too early to begin thinking about our goals 
for peace. The President, in his recent mes- 


sage to the Congress, gave us an outline of 
the kind of a post-war world which America 
should strive for. 


He proposed a second eco- 
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nomic Bill of Rights, including among ot! 
things, the right of every businessman—la) 
and small—to trade in an atmosphere 
freedom from domination by monopolie 
home or abroad. 

There is no fundamental reason why 
cannot achieve such a goal and full emp! 
ment as well in the post-war world. © 
record of war production demonstrates + 
it can be done. 

We cannot succeed, however, if our ec 
omy continues to be dominated by mon: 
oly dedicated to the policy of high p: 
and limited output. The only kope for { 
employment and prosperity in the post-y 
years lies in the strengthening of small bu 
ness enterprise, as vital to the maintena 
of free competition. 

Unfortunately, we must recognize the f 
that small business lost ground materi 
during the war. This is so even tl 
many individual small businesses may h 
prospered. In the early months of the 
thcusands of small businesses were f: 
out of civilian preduction and were alloy 
no war work to take its place. The C 
gressional Small Business Committees en- 
acted legislation compelling the utilizat 
of small plants in war work when it bec 
evident that the procurement agencies w 
confining war production to the larger 
porations and denying small plants any | 
in the program. 

This effort to protect small business 
which Senator Meap and I have been « 
gaged, must be carried over into the p 
war period. We must plan now for recon- 
version if the serious blows inflicted on sm 
business through failure to plan during t 
period of war mobilization are not to 
repeated during demobilization. 

Concretely, I propose that small busines 
be given the first chance to reconvert 
civilian production. The armed forces must 
of course, get every gun, every plane, eve 
single item they require. But, after thos: 
requirements are met, whatever essential! 
civilian production we can afford should g 
first to those small concerns which are not 
needed for military production. 

But we now hear considerable argument 
to the effect that it would be inequitable 
and unwise to permit small civilian goods 
manufacturers to reconvert to peacetime pro- 
duction while their big competitors in th: 
same fields are still tied up in war produc- 
tion. This argument is designed to justify 
a policy of preventing small concerns f! 
engaging in civilian production until 
big concerns are also able to resume. T! 
argument is as unsound as the former 
that war production was a program exclusiv¢ 
for big plants. 

When the congressional small busine 
committees made a struggle to induce t 
War Production Board and the procurem: 
agencies to mobilize small plants in the w 
production program, we were told that th 
country was in a desperate war—that the 
War Production Board and the war agen- 
cies had to get production where they could 
get it quickly. The say that small plants 
should be regarded as casualties of the wa! 
They contended that the War Product 
Board and the war agencies should not 
expected to serve as relief agencies for sm: 
business, and thereupon proceeded to bul! 
$16,000,000,000 worth of new plants ove! 
the country. No effort was made to utilize 
the existing facilities in the small plants, a 
program which would have rendered unnec- 
essary the major part of the costly plant 
expansion which took place. In other word 
no regard was given to the consequenti®! 
effect of our war production policies on sma! 
business until action was finally forced b 
the Congress. 

And now when the easing of the raw-ma- 
terial situation makes it possible for sma‘ 
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nts to resume the manufacture of civilian 
is, we find great sympthy expressed for 
the protection of the big industrial corpora- 
still engaged in war work. It is argued 
that it would be unfair to permit the small 
lants to start civilian production while big 
nts in the same field are not given an 
equal opportunity. If such a policy is 
pted, it will mean that thousands of small 
nts all over the country will go broke 
waiting at the barrier in order to give the 
manufacturing organizations an even 
in reconversion. 

course, if that is to be the policy, small 

ess will be lost in the shuffle of the final 

rble when demobilization comes 
big plants, already overexpanded, with 
wing treasuries, modern plants, exten- 
earch laboratories, and well-organized 
outlets, will have little difficulty in 
ptly reestablishing their dominant posi- 

n the market when they are no longer 

ied for war production. If the small ccn- 
rns are to be hung up in the air until the 

nts fully complete their war work, the 
ire of small business will be threatened. 
nall concerns can be turned over now 
lian production, it vould enable small 
ness to gain a better competitive position 
the post-war struggle. It would provide 
urper competition. It would lower prices, 
ease consumption, and encourage full em- 
nent. The goal of full production and 
employment in the post-war period de- 
nds on real competition of small business. 
rere should be cn expansion of small busi- 
s instead of contraction 
If such a policy is not now adopted, the 

1 plants will fare the same as they did at 

e beginning of the war. Then they were 
denied war work and opportunity for civilian 
production as well. Thousands in that period 
were forced out of business. 
Our congressional committees made an ef- 
rt to remedy that situation. Following 
iblic hearings exposing the plight of small 
ncerns and the enactment of legislation, a 
substantial job was done in compelling the 
utilization of small plants in war production, 
but, as I have pointed out, not until after 
many thousands of plants were put out of 
business. 

Now again on the eve of reconversion, we 
see signs of the same process in reverse. This 
conflict between big business and little busi- 
ness, this jockeying for favorable position, 
will interfere with a successful program of 
reconversion and full employment. A defi- 
nite program should be fixed now and a grad- 
ual start in reconversion made by returning 
small plants to civilian production as they 
are being freed from war work. 

This is a sound program. If we delay this 

program and permit a wild reconversion 
scramble later on, we will have made a seri- 
us mistake. This program can be carried 
ut without any injury to big business, while 
at the same time, it will give small business 
an opportunity to survive. It will tend to 
prevent a further concentration of business 
in the hands of the big monopolistic con- 
cerns of the country which will emerge from 
this war with swollen treasuries, expanded 
plants, and whetted appetites for further con- 
trol of industry. 

Now is the time to lay a solid foundation 
upon which our system of free competitive 
enterprise will be able to stand firmly and 
lastingly. Thus we may be able to preserve 
and expand our American system of free en- 
terprise through which we have attained our 
present high position of power and influence 
in the world. 

Mr. Borxin. And now let me introduce our 
second guest, a gentleman who comes from 
the great Empire State of New York. He has 
held public office for 31 years. Coming up 
through the ranks of his State legislature, he 
graduated from there to the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress of the United States. After serving 10 
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terms in the House of Representatives he 
again took a forward step by his election to 
the United States Senate in 1938. He is a 
member of 6 important committees of the 
United States Senate as well as 4 special com- 
mittees, including the special committee to 
study and survey the problems of small busi- 
ness enterprises. You can see from this that 
he is a pretty busy man. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable JamMrs 
M. Meap, United States Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. Meap. I should like to discuss certain 
aspects of small business which have inter- 
ested me particularily. We may look for- 
ward, I am sure, to a wholesome rebirth of 
small industry after that great day of victory 
is achieved. Those small manufacturers 
who succeeded in converting to war work will 
return to peacetime production strengthened 
by the experience encountered in dealing 
with war production. Others who produced 
ntial goods and were, therefore, un- 
avoidable casualties of the industrial mobi- 
lization for war will be eager to recapture 
markets on the basis of new ideas and new 
products. Those thousands of businessmen 
who have taken time out from their careers 
to don uniforms and fight the war will be 
eager to return to a democracy which offers 
them the opportunity to reestablish them- 
selves. 

What sort of a world will small business 
face after the war? I listened with great 
interest to the remarks of Senator Murray, 
the chairman of our Senate Committee on 
Small Business. I agree with him that we 
must set our sights high for the entire Nation 
if small business is to prosper. The Amer- 
ican people will not allow themselves to slip 
back again to the despondent swamp of de- 
pression. 

Small business has a tremendous role to 
play in achieving the post-war goals set by 
President Roosevelt and Senator Murray. 
Our independent enterprises, revived and re- 
habilitated, can raise the mass of the Na- 
tion’s economy to new heights of expanded 
production and prosperity. Any large insti- 
tution is subject in time to a certain bureau- 
cratic hardening of the arteries. Big busi- 
ness needs younger, smaller, and more fiex- 
ible competitors to keep it in trim. 

Small business has been sorely handicapped 
for years by the drying up of the accustomed 
sources of credit and capital. While this has 
been a long-term trend, it is likely to hit 
small business with particular severity in the 
period immediately following the war. Then, 
the speed with which funds are secured for 
reconversion will be all important and the 
delays which small business has experienced 
in getting loans in recent years could well 
be disastrous. For that reason the Senate 
Smal! Business Committee—the Murray com- 
mittee—has under consideration a bill to ex- 
tend the life of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration and broaden its lending powers to 
include reconversion and termination loans. 
The fastest and most direct route to the credit 
needs of small business is through local 
banks. Accordingly, our committee proposes 
to do the bulk of the lending through the 
local banks with guaranties by the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. 

I have been particularly interested, how- 
ever, in providing a permanent system to 
stimulate the flow of risk capital to small 
business in the post-war years. In past dec- 
ades, during the period of America’s greatest 
growth, there was no lack of capital available 
to finance the thousands of new plants and 
factories which had sprung up to put into 
production the fruits of American ingenuity. 
Then business was small business. If a busi- 
nessman had an idea or a patent which he 
wished to develop commercially, he could find 
among his friends those willing to stake him 
on his character and reputation with some of 
their own savings. The banks also made a 
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remarkable contribution to the building up 
of our Republic. As industry has grown, this 
character method of financing small business 
has become less and less generally applicable 
The size of industrial units and commercial 
and retail establishments incre: i, so that 
now more capital is required to comm 
tions Simultaneously, the fi: 

f gravity has moved from t! 
cities and towns to the great 
centers. In the most impersonal atmosphere 
of the great metropolitan stock exchanges 
and investment houses it has become in 
ingly difficult to get financi: ackir 
those new ideas and new products ! 
sprout from the fertile soil of American sm 
business. We must, therefore, fir 
reviving the flow of risk ca 
business enterpr 

After several years’ study 
I have worked out a bill 
business finance corporation lin t 
Federal Reserve System to serve as a perma 
nent financial foundation under tl! sma 
business structure of the country. Throu 
this corporation, small business could secur 
working capital funds for 
years 
plished 


sional 


c ter o 


A 


rprises agalir 


periods up to 
ends would be accom- 
-esSity for a congres- 
ppropriation or the creation of a 
new agency. The working capital of the cor- 
poration would be secured by the transfer 
of certain funds now held by the Treasury 
Administrative and operating personnel for 
the corporation would be obtained from 
among the trained staff of the Federal R 
serve System. Similarly, office space and 
other facilities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would be used by the corporation, thus 

viding quarters in each Federal Reserve 

ict as well as in Washington. 

Inadequate financing is one 
Caps confronting small business. Another 
handicap is the lack of adequate business 
management, marketing and research facili- 
ties. Large corporations are able to estab- 
lish elaborate departments for this purpose, 
and thereby keep themseives informed on the 
latest business and marketing techniques 
The small businessman, harried by scores 
of pressing problems, is fortunate if he can 
find time to confer with his closest business 
neighbors. I have submitted a bill directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to establish a 
field service for the purpose of giving such 
technical aid to small business 

Senator Murray and I have discussed small 
business entirely in terms of 
scene 

In closing, I should like to suggest that we 
take a lock abroad. During my recent tour 
of the world’s battlefields, I came to reali 
the universal impact of 
habits and techniques of 
corner of the globe 


Moreover, thes 


without the 1 


of the handi- 


the domestic 


this war on the 
people in every 
In North Africa and t 
Middle East I saw native dock workers 
loading cargoes with American equipmen 
In India, I saw Hindus whose lives were 
walled about by the caste system, but wh 
hands were freed and grown more 
because they were operating fine Ameri 
machine tools. I left Australia with a fee! 
that half the population wanted to purch 
American cars. I came home convinced 
the lend-lease goods which have fic 
from America to every the 


powerf 


ter of this gichal 
war are planting seeds which will yield a tre- 
mendous harvest in the free world trade of 
the post-war world. There are two aspects 
of this question for small business Pirst, 
we should begin to study the type of organi 
zation which can carry the products of small 
and medium-size industry to the world mar- 
kets alongside the goods of those corpora- 
tions able to support individual sales organi- 
zations. Second, the goal of full employment 
in the post-war world, ondition for a 
thriving small bustr less nt 
when we consider the mendous tential 
of the world market 





Blot on History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 
THE SENATE o THE UNITED 





TEXAS 


IN STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Blot on 
History,” published in the San Antonio 
Light of February 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
BLOT ON HISTORY 


The plot of the New Deal administration to 
steal the forthcoming Presidential election 


by means of an unconstitutional ballot will 
be a permanent blot on the pages of Ameri- 
can history 

This will be true, regardless of the success 
or failure of the plot. 

The blot that is already smeared across 
the pages of American history and is inerad- 
icable is the fact that the attempt was made 
and that an American national administra- 
tion was capable of making it. 

This is not the first time in American his- 
tory that a Presidential election has been 
conducted in the midst of war, with the in- 
cumbent President of the United States seek- 
ing reelection. 

There was such an election in 1864, and 
Abraham Lincoln was the President whose 
tenure was at stake. 

But this is absolutely the first time a war- 
time administration and President have 
sought to scuttle the Constitution of the 
United States in order to be assured of con- 
tinued tenure. 

Abraham Lincoln most certainly did not 
flaunt the Constitution, although he was 
very doubtful of reelection by the constitu- 
tional process. 

Then as now, the President was pretty sure 
of Army support. 

But then also as now, there was an unde- 
termined proportion of soldiers who would 
not be able to vote. 

Probably Mr. Lincoln could have made sure 
of those votes much eas’er than it can be 
done now. All of the soldiers were within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

But Mr. Lincoln said: 

“Except it be to give protection against 
violence, I decline to interfere in any way 
with any Presidential election.” 

Moreover, said Mr. Lincoln: 

“By the Constitution and laws the Presi- 
dent is charged with no duty in the conduct 
of a Presidential election in any State.” 

Think of the contrast now. 

President Roosevelt is not simply seeking 
reelection, but is seeking a continuous term 
of 16 years in the White House. 

He is not simply interfering with the con- 
duct of the Presidential election by the 
States, as the Constitution provides, but is 
trying to conduct the election as a Federal 
enterprise—insofar as the armed forces are 
concerned. 

He proposes an illegal ballot 

He proposes an interested and prejudiced 
Federal commission to handle the ballot. 

If this is not for the purpose of stealing the 
election, what other motive can there be? 

Such a conspiracy is unworthy of the Pres- 
liient—at least of any other President. 

It constitutes a permanent disgrace to the 
country. 


| Even if it fails, 
as a discredit 
system. 

If it succeeds, it may very well accomplish 
the ruin of the American system—not merely 
the political system of the moment, but the 
historic constitutional system by which the 
freedom of the American people has been 
assured. 

President Roosevelt should have emulated 
the high example of Mr. Lincoln. 

But since he has not done so, let the Amer- 
ican people avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity the forthcoming Presidential election 
affords to have a national administration in 
the Lincoin pattern—faithful to the Ameri- 
can system, and dedicated to its preservation. 


it will stand for all time 
to the American political 





A Significant Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


| Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
| from the Washington Evening Star of 
| February 14, 1944: 
| A SIGNIFICANT MOVE 
In suppressing a Polish newspaper pub- 
lished in London, the British Government 
has taken a step which may prove to be of 
| considerable significance. 
The newspaper—Wiadomosci Polskie—was 
| forced to suspend publication because some 
| of the material it published was offensive to 


the Soviet Government. Dispatches reaching 
this country do not disclose the nature of 
this allegedly offensive material, the official 
| British announcement merely stating that 
the Polish editor had been warned on sev- 
| eral occasions for printing articles calculated 

to stir up “discord among the United Na- 
| tions.” The editor, in his turn, professes 
| not to know the specific reason for suppres- 
sion of his paper, and says that every article 
published had been submitted to British cen- 
sorship and that all suggested deletions had 
been made. 

On this record, and from this distance, it is 
obviously not feasible to form any judgment 
as to whether the British authorities had ade- 
quate reasons for this drastic move. But 
whatever the justification, it seems significant 
that the British would be willing to go to this 
extent to remove a source of friction with the 
Soviet regime. Various Russian newspapers, 
all subject to the strictest governmental con- 
trol, recently have printed articles calculated 
to stir up discord among the United Nations. 
They have not been suppressed, of course, snd 
there naturally has been no demand from 
Britain or this country that any such step be 
taken. But when this attitude of the Russian 
press is added to the attitude of the Russian 
Government in the Polish border dispute, it 
is not especially reassuring to learn that the 
British, for reasons that are but vaguely de- 
fined, have seen fit to suppress an organ which 
presumably has been espousing the Polish 
view of the border question. 
| There is no need to argue that the principle 
involved in the settlement of the Polish con- 
troversy is important to the future relations 
of the Allied world. This is obviously the 
case. If a settlement, even a reasonably just 
one, is imposed on Poland by force a precedent 
| will have been established which could prove 
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capable of working a great deal of harm. At 
the least, this country and Britain should re- 
frain from any act which might fairly be con- 
strued as implying even tacit approval of such 
a settlement. If we cannot prevent the ar 

trary bypassing of the present Polish Gover: 
ment we can and should refrain from be- 
coming parties to it unless there are reasons 
for such action which can be revealed and 
which will enlist the support of public opin- 
ion among the peoples of the United Nation 





Short Cuts to Roll-Back Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Merlo Pusey, from the Washington Post 
of February 15, 1944: 

SHORT CUTS TO ROLL-BACK SUBSIDIES 
(By Merlo Pusey) 

It is a mistake to assume that the fight 
over subsidies is entirely on an economi 
plane. If it were, a compromise might he 
reached with comparative ease. For Con- 
gress is not in any sense insisting that all 
subsidies be abolished. On the contrary, the 
majority is definitely in favor of subsidies 
to marginal producers for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production of food. The fight 
centers chiefly on the roll-back subsidies, and 
this is a struggle for political power as well 
as a dispute over the best way to control 
inflation. 

Congress appears to be unalterably op- 
posed to the use of Federal funds to help } 
the grocery bills of every family in the 
country. But it is especially irritated by the 
Fresident’s usurpation of authority to launch 
such a policy. Congress has never given the 
administration a green light on this venture 
In the Price Control Act it authorized pay- 
ment of subsidies to “domestic producers” 
obtain maximum production of essential 
commodities. But this was merely an au- 
thorization measure. It was the intention of 
Congress, as Senator Tarr pointed out = 
other day, to keep a checkrein on subsi 
by requiring the O. P. A. to go to Congré 
for its funds. Instead, the President au- 
thorized use of R. F. C. funds for that pur- 
pose. 

And these funds are not being used to in- 
duce producers to bring about a maximum 
cutput of scarce foods. They are being used 
to roll back the prices of a few commeoditi 
for the benefit of the consumer. That ap- 
pears to be a direct violation of the law, 
even if it should be conceded that the 
R. F. C. has authority to step in and finance 
the kind of subsidies that Congress au- 
thorized. 

Now Congress has made its attitude toward 
this usurpation of the policy-making func- 
tion unmistakably clear. Both Houses have 
voted on several occasions to abolish R. F. C 
financed roll-back subsidies. Yet the ad- 
ministration continues to pay the forbidden 
subsidies in defiance of the chief policy- 
making arm of the Government. Why does 
it do so? 

Economists seem to be in pretty general 
agreement that there is no economic virtue 
in subsidies of this particular type. They 


merely transfer to the Treasury costs that 
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vould otherwise be borne by the consuming missar of Foreign Affairs, as Commissar of Here h 
public The chief difference is that the Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian Republic very few exce . 
Treasury has to borrow more money from Korneichuk is a Ukrainian who happens to in unity and achieved 
e banks to pay the subsidies—an infla- be married to Wanda Wasieliewska, leader production which hav 
nary operation—while consumers by and of the Soviet-sponsored Free Poland Com- the battlefields possible 
rge already have more funds than they can mittee which the Kremlin is obviously say that as a whole the Am 
cefully spend in wartime. So, economically grooming as a rival government-in-exile to all the walks of life, hav i 
eaking, roll-back subsidies are inflationary. | the Polish Government at London, which the duties with an energy, efficic 
he only reasonable argument that can be Sovtet Government does not recognize. Be- which has probably neé 
de for them is political. In other words, tween them Alexander and Wanda should equaled by any other pe 
rganized labor wants them, and if labor is have no difficulty in arranging the Soviet- in the world. All our pe 
1s appeased it may not press so hard for Polish border in a manner eminently satis- race, color, creed, Class, or p 
flationary wage increases. The adminis- factory to themselves, if not to the Poles their patriotism and are e1 
ation unquestionably acted in response to As a Ukrainian official Korneichuk is already in the credit for the final vict 
argument. on record as demanding a good deal more hope will be achieved by our 
Let’s not dodge the implication of these of Polish territory in eastern Galicia (a re- men in the near future 
The administration has put into effect gion which, incidentally, was never Russian) The vast majority of the Am 
policy favored by organized labor in de- than Moscow has claimed. And as the wife have submitted with good gr 
nee of the policy approved and enacted into | of Alexander, Wanda Wasieliewska can be straints and deprivations il 
iw by the country’s lawmaking body. That expected to be compliant. has rendered necessary. Pric 
sorry state of affairs for any democracy tioning of food, shoes, gasoli 
find itself in. other commodities have cause 
If we forget all about the specific legal inconveniences, but most citizens hav 
sues in this case, moreover, the dangers | 2 - cepted them in their stride and perat 
ising out of this scrap between the - Win the War—Address by Hon. Martin F. with the public officials whose unpleasai 
inistration and Congress are frightening. Smith task it has been to enforce the lat 
We are still neck deep in war. When victory It is true that it is the unaqu 
is won, staggering problems of world peace f the citizen and the p e 
reconstruction will crowd in upon offi- EXTENSION OF REMARKS form of government. to cri 
| Washington. We shall need the closest 


of our public servants and this 1 
: y i 
emwork between the President and Con- - in wartime as well as during pescetime 


ess if we are to avoid the kind of botchery ; However. this right should be exercised wit] 
it followed the last war. But no basis HON. JOHN M. COFFEE caution and based canal au "} : 
such teamwork has been laid. On the OF WASHINGTON criticism should be fair, taking it 

ntrary, the breach between the executive IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES all the difficulties of the attunt 

nc legislative is becoming wider. In that | : ’ i pelled by a sincere desire to be 

t lies one of the greatest perils that Wednesday, February 16, 1944 to improve the situation. At 
American Government will have to meet in : of that is apt to be harmful 

revolutionary age. Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, under purpose and give aid and c 

Congress shares responsibility for this | leave to extend my remarks in the REC- | jiomy' tt (ai‘sésS 

hism. It is sometimes stubborn and un- | orp, I include a timely address delivered eee 

mpromising and is no less susceptible than 


eat: 


+) 


; : - To sow discord among 
ers ; } i ' : by our former colleague, Hon. Martin F. > our allies is unpa 
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administration to the pleas of special in- | Smith, of the State of Washington, be- 0 fault-finding and criti 
erests. But far more serious than this is the fore the Sons of Norway, Nansen Lodge ald r allies, particularly 
owing belief in Congress that the adminis- } os h See ae. |) ear aaae ae ae Cimmerwie 
n cannot be trusted to carry out the | No. 410, at their sixth anniversary din- peggy eae <P cee 
lative will without distorting it—with- | mer held at the Meurot Club, St. George, adeeee ae ne-1eas 
t twisting a law to mean the opposite from | Staten Island, N. Y., on January 15, 1944: aa es 7 
+ rac i ay > Yr) e sTr > a . ) se ” 
was intended OG ie that di tru t Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and Britain and the sur: 
administration has only itself to blame my fellow members of the Sons of Norwa! anet tn, Ghanian Cental 
In some instances temporary advantages it is indeed a happy privilege and honor to cities nil Guadtees 
ry ‘ ~ , , ici rnrat< . — . i1Lies al I I 
nay be won by es retation or open | join with you on this auspicious occasion and ubtful. at least 
rt } ac ) er : : 7 — 
lation of the ae of Congress. But it | to extend felicitations upon the sixth anni- in American 
must be obvious that the end of such a prac- versary of the founding of Lodge Nansen, No va 
ao . an be only disastrous. For owe if the 410, which has grown and prospered until it 
ee dency to break down the principles of has become one of the outstanding and 
emocratic government could be ignored, the largest lodges in the New York City area. I 
gantic problem of securing teamwork be- heartily concur with our district officers in 
ween the executive and legislative arms in ~~ ir words of congratulation and praise 
he face of such provocation of distrust | which I feel are richly merited and I, too, pre- 
would still remain. It seems to me in- dict a still brighter and greater future for 
redibly short-sighted for the administration Lod . Nansen in the months and years to 
opardize harmonious relations between | (0 8 _ Te . 
ur two chief arms of governmental power by Y u all have every reason to be 
ort cuts of this character. the splendid record which Nansen 
made in the purchase of War bonds 
tions to the Red Cross, to the War 
the Seamens’ Fund, donations to 
ban 


This Is Autonomy 


ink, and other war activities a 
larly wish to commend the ladies and Sis 
of the lodge for their weekly visits to 
" re > é 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS United States Marine Hospital on 8 


Or Island, which we can well understand 


| eagerly looked forward to by our Scandi 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI | navian seamen who are hospitalized. I shal 

OF WISCONSIN speak later of our brave brothers who are 

| in the service of our country and who were 

N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | remembered with gifts by the service com- 

os : mittee of the lodge during the Christmas 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 holiday season. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, It is 2 years ago since my wife and I were 

under leave to extend my remarks in the | Your guests at the Sourth oes dinner, 

5 : £ ] > attendin ast year que 

Recorp, I include the following editorial | >°™8 precluded from attending last year due 


: to the pressure of official business in Wash- e 
from the Washington Post of February 9, | aan.’ wae many important events have 1ands the greate 
1944: transpired during this crucial period of world ana 201 attack of any 
THIS IS AUTONOMY history. Fortunately, we can rejoice in the battle in all the hist of m 

Additional light on the autonomy decree | fact that considerable progress toward final | our job on this front in un! 
recently voted by the Supreme Soviet Coun- | victory has been made and all the United but with those who fight wit 
cil is provided by the appointment of Alex- Nations occupy a far stronger and more | and you know, that the b 
ander Korneichuk, erstwhile Soviet Vice Com- promising position than 2 years ago. | uniform will do their part 



















































































We have been spared the losses uffer- 


ings, and hardships of the people in the in- 
vaded and occupied countries, which have 
been indescribable. There has been written 


in Norw a glorious record of hardihood, en- 


daurance, and heroism which will shine with 
increasing luster as the years pass and the 
full story becomes known. The underground 
in Norway has demonstrated an activity 
which is almost beyond belief. The Nor- 
wegian merchant marine, second only to 
that of Britain as the largest in the world, 


has continued to be one of the most import- 


ant factors in the war and which it has re- 
cently been declared is rendering a service to 
the United Nations equivalent in effective- 


ness to that ofl 
The Norweg 


an army of a million men. 
ian Air Force, established in Can- 
ada, is training pilots and crews which are 
winning renown in the skies over Europe. 
The contribution which the people of Nor- 
way have made to the cause of liberty and 
freedom wiil never be forgotten 

The time is fast approaching when all the 
combined might and force of the United Na- 
tions will be hurled at the enemy in western 
Europe, probably not only from one but from 
many directions and upon many battle fronts 
The cowardly and treacherous attack upon 
Norway in 1940 will soon be avenged. There 
are indications that a powerful offensive at- 
tack by land, sea, and air will be made to 
drive the Nazis out of the fjords and coasts 
of northern Norway and ultimately from 
every foot of Norwegian soil which they have 
desecrated. Norway will be liberated and the 
new Norway will take her proud place with 
the other United Nations in building a new 
world with security, justice, and peace for all 
mankind 

Our Commander in Chief, President Roose- 
velt, in his annual message to Congress and 
the Nation has eloquently set forth his con- 
ception of what he believes the new America 
should be like. Every man, woman, and child 
in our land should be thrilled and inspired 
to new and higher hopes and aspirations as 
we contemplate the future glorious destiny 


of our beloved country and the manifold 
blessings and benefits which can and will 
become ours if we strive unitedly and with 
all our micht to attain them 

The grand goal which our Commander in 
Chief has set before us is stated in these 
word 

rhe right to a useful and remunerative 

job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 


quate food and clothing and recreation. 
“The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his preducts at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living 
, every businessman, large and 


The right of 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 


from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad. 

“The right of every family to a decent 
home 

‘The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health 

“The right to adequate protection from 
the economic fears of old age, sickness, acci- 
dent, and unemployment. 


“The rig to a good education. 

“All of these rights spell security. And 
after this war is won we must be prepared to 
move forward in the implementation of these 
righis to new goals of human happiness and 


well-being.” 

Tonight as we celebrate the sixth anni- 
versary of the founding of our fraternity, we 
are thinking of those of our members who 
are unable to be with us in person, although 
they are present in spirit and loving remem- 
brance, because they are with our armed 
forces in many parts of the world defending 
everything which they and we hold dear. 
They are making the real sacrifices in this 
war; they and their loved ones who miss them 
>ven more intimately and closely than we do. 








The men and women who are in the military 
service and their mothers and fathers, wives 
and husbands, sons and daughters, brothers 
and sisters, are placing upon the altar of 
liberty and freedom an offering and sacrifice 
compared to which we as civilians can con- 
tribute little of value and compared to which 
the things about which some of us complain 
seem very small and trivial, indeed. Many of 
our boys will never return, and some of those 
who do return will never be the same again, 
but they will not complain. 

We are thinking tonight of these brave 
boys who are facing the cruel, cunning enemy, 
the lethal bombs and shells of modern mecha- 
nized warfare, the morbific elements of na- 
ture, and the deadly germs and bacillus of 
disease in foreign climes, and all the hellish 
ordeals of total war. We recall the lines of 
one of the most beautiful and majestic poems 
in the English language, which many of us 
learned to cherish and committed to memory 
during our school days—Abou Ben Adhem, 
by Leigh Hunt. It is a touching tribute to 
those who love their fellow men, and by their 
deeds prove their love, which applies very ap- 
propriateiy to our friends and brothers in the 
armed forces, to whom I respectfully dedicate 
its stanzas: 


“ABOU BEN ADHEM 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised 

head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the 
Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so.’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still; and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 


its 


“The angel wrote, 
night 

It came again with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’'s name led all the rest!” 


and vanished. The next 


The names of our absent brothers will be 
written in the book of gold, and “their 
names will lead all the rest,” for, in the words 


of Holy Writ: “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” May God make us worthy of the 


heroic deeds and the loving memories of our 
gallant men in the armed forces. May we 
be as true to our trust as they have been 
and are to theirs. 





Politics in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
delivered by Frank Kingdon and broad- 
cast from Station WMCA, in New York, 
on February 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Twenty years ago today Woodrow Wilson 
died, a major American prophet broken on 
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the wheel of partisan politics. His chief 
enemy was Henry Cabot Lodge, the whining 
Harvard aristocrat, whose soured person 


ambition turned him into a vindictive feud- 
ist unable to see either the world or his own 


country through his deflated vanity. H: 
played precinct politics with a shattered 


world, and the echoes of his speeches ar¢ 
the Axis guns firing on American men in 
Italy and the Pacific. The United State 
failed 25 years ago because, in an hour of 
destiny, it passed from the high mood of w 
into a spiritual eclipse. The Nation walked 
in spiritual darkness then, and now the man- 
hood of the Nation keeps tryst with danger 
in the world-wide valley of the shadow 
Twenty years after Woodrow Wilson, h 
vision once more walks among men; and 20 
years after Lodge, his successors are tryi1 
to stifle that vision with politics. Senator 
Lodge might have looked down his aristo- 
cratic nose at such a man as Representati 
RANKIN, but they belong in the same partner- 
ship, and the modern counterpart of the 
arch-enemy of Wilson is enlisted in his ow: 
way in the assassination of the great Presi- 
dent’s dream. 

History is repeating itself, even though the 
cast is new; and now, in another hour of 
destiny, dark forces are at work to obscure the 
issues of our time in another spiritual eclipse 
and the unmistakable symptom is the rise of 
partisan and regional politics at the lowest 
possible level, something terrifying—and I 
mean literally terrifying—at the profoundest 
level of our national character, has happened 
to us when a Member of our National House 
of Representatives can rise on the floor and 
use such a phrase in reference to an Ameri- 
can citizen as “that little kike I told you 
about yesterday.” Something even mort 
dreadful, as dreadful as the medieval visions 
of ,hell, has come upon us when the House 
laughs at such an evil thing. It was 
though they were laughing at the death of all 
that the United States has been. It was like 
the obscene laughter of an old man un- 
ashamed of his drooling nakedness. It was 
shame and spiritual death. 

I sometimes hope that a man’s death is 
kind enough to let him sleep after his fitful 
fever is done, for I would not like to think 
that Lincoln might be standing in the shad- 
ows of the House when such words and such 
laughter could echo init. His tired shoulders 
would have to stoop again at such a scene 
I hope that Meyer Levin and a hundred others 
like him did not hear it. And I am sure tha 
Colin Kelly did not, or his honest American 
anger would have slapped the mouth of every 
grinning Congressman who thought it funny 
to hold a fellow American in contempt. Yet 
this is the level to which we have come in this 
year of grace 1944, when the future of the 
world waits on our decisions. It is futile to 
rage at Congress. It is our Congress and its 
Members are there because we have chosen 
them. It is not in the House but in our- 
selves that we are faltering in this hour that 
cries for greatness. Just ahead of us are bat- 
tles larger than any we have yet seen and 
upon them hang the whole life of our coun- 
try. Yet we indulge the vain and foolish be- 
lief that the war will soon be won, and that 
anybody is free to puSh personal and party 
ends without regard to the national intere¢ 
This goes farther than Congress. 

Papers and magazines out to play opposi- 
tion politics with the state of the Nation, 
print wild and whirring words to arouse pas- 
sion on any pretext against the President. 
One quotation is enough. The Reader's Di- 
gest, busy in its anti-Roosevelt bias, printed 
last August an article by Louis Bromfield in 
which he discussed the Nation's food supply, 
and wrote “If it were possible, I would rather 
not think about next February; by then, most 
of our people will be living on a diet well be- 
low the nutrition level.” The footnote of 
the article says that “he has spent months 
investigating the food crisis”; well, what did 
you have to eat today? I just called a gour- 


























































































and friend of mine and he reported that he 

i “Smoked salmon, mock turtle soup, 

led bluefish, roast beef, potatoes, lima 

1s. salad, ice cream, cake, and coffee, be- 
es a few highballs.” 

is is Mr. Bromfield’s February. What 

uch follies mean? At best, that intelli- 

nt men are so blinded by partisan feeling 
they cannot think straight; and, at 

t, that a partisan campaign is so unscru- 

us that it will distort any facts to win an 

ument And this in our Nation’s most 
ical hour. This is spiritual darkness. 
Acainst it a speech like that of Wendell 
kie yesterday shines like a great light. I 
not interested in discussing just now 
ther he was right or wrong. He was hon- 

A candidate for the Presidency does not 
t forth such a drastic proposal for increas- 
r taxation to gather immediate favor with 

masses, he has to believe what he says. 
He proposed that we determine exactly what 
necessary to keep our manpower and 
manpower at a healthy level, and what is 
ntial to our industrial structure, and then 
< every other dollar, even lowering our 
ndard of living to put all we have into 
ying for the war now so as not to mortgage 

he future. 

He dared to present such a program be- 

he has the democratic faith to believe 

t people will do all that is asked of them 

they are given the facts. It was a brave 

ech and warms the cockles of the heart 
cause it rises above the petty “stuff” in 
which so much of our public discussion foun- 
rs. But contrast it with the handling of the 
ue of the soldier vote. Lest anyone think 

t Iam talking of this in any partisan way, 

me quote the Republican Herald-Tribune 
editorial of this morning: “It has been in- 

ved to a disgraceful degree in purely par- 
in maneuvering which threatens to ob- 
ire entirely the one thing that really mat- 
rs—that is, insuring to our fighting citi- 
ns their right to a voice in the affairs of 
Nation for which they are fighting.” 

lis goes to the heart of the issue. It is 
primarily one of Keeping faith with the men, 
nd its deepest importance is that it is a 
ral test. This is not the level at which it 
being debated at all. This central phase is 
ing muddled by every conceivable kind of 
tical consideration. The large majority 
the Republicans voted against a roli call 
the measure, almost as though they 
anted to make a partisan question of it; 
and of the Democrats who voted against the 
roll call, 50 of the 55 were from the South, 

though they were intent on making a 
regional issue of it. The plain and unmis- 
takable background of the political manipu- 
lation of this bill is the fear that if the men 
in the services vote, the President will stand 

better chance for a fourth term and the 
Republicans will be weakened in Congress. 
Nobody knows that this is true. It is just a 
supposition, but the fear of it is reducing 
elements in Congress to play ary kind of 
politics to defeat it. Put into plain terms, 
what a large number of Republicans and 

utherners are saying is, “Here is a block 
of votes that we fear may go for Pranklin 
Roosevelt, so we will disfranchise these men 
to serve our own ends.” The only decent 
thing to say is “It does not primarily matter 
whether my candidate is elected or defeated, 
There is one thing more fundamental and 
that is that every American citizen every- 
where in the world be given a chance to share 
in the election of his country’s officers.” This 
is so plain that there is no possible answer 
to it. The only thing that can stand in its 
way is moral blindness, and the cavortings of 
the politicians make it plain that this is the 
basic difficulty. 

The latest argument upon which they 
have seized is that the bill will not actually 
enfranchise all the soldiers because some of 
them are under 21 years of age, as though a 
good argument for not letting men who have 
















a legal right to vote exercise it is that others 
who have never had the right will not be 
able to do so. This is casuistry of the most 
obvious kind, and it is not strange that it 
should have its origin in the curly-headed 
boy of the Chicago Tribune. The more pon- 
tifical opponents puff themselves out as the 
defenders of the Constitution, as though one 
of the objects of that august document was 
to take the vote away from men who are 
engaged in fighting to preserve it. The whole 
business has a hollow ring precisely because 
it ts hollow. The serious fact is that it in- 
dicates the moral level to which we are sink- 
ing and dramatically reminds us that 
ar? in danger of being as little prepared to 
meet the issues of this peace as we were the 
last one. Twenty years ago, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s last public words were, “I have not the 
least anxiety about the triumph of the prin- 
ciples I have stood for. I have seen fools 
resist providence before, and I heve seen 
their utter destruction, such as will come on 
these again—utter destruction and con- 
tempt. That we shall prevail is as sure as 
that God reigns.” This is the level at which 
alone we can win our real victory, and that 
victory begins in each of us. 


we 





Russian Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan from today’s Washington 
Post: 

RUSSIAN POLICY CAUSES CONCERN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

Last week in Washington occurred an in- 
cident which amounts to a factual report of 
Washington feeling on an important matter. 
A speaker—his identity is not material, but 
it was Governor Bricker of Ohio—was answer- 
ing questions at a luncheon of the National 
Press Club. His answers 


had brought oc- 
casional bursts of applause. One answer, 
however, brought more than any other. The 


question was whether the speaker favored 
setting up a bipartisan congressional com- 
mittee which should be kept fully informed 
as to what is done at international confer- 
ences—such as the Teheran Conference of 
President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill. The speaker re- 
plied that Congress, and the public, ought 
to be fully informed. 

It was this that brought the burst of em- 
phatic applause. That it came from news- 
men, familiar with Washington feeling, gave 
it special significance. It was one of those 
cases in which important news lies not in a 
specific overt event but in the revelation 
of a prevailing atmosphere. 

What the incident refiects is a prevailing 
Washington atmosphere of puzzlement, ac- 
companied by concern, about our relations 
with Russia—whether Russia’s attitude about 
Poland, and some other Russian policies, were 
discussed and agreed upon in the conference 
at Teheran or whether the Russian Govern- 
ment is going its own way, without regard 
to the Government of the United States and 
that of Britain. 

Following the Teheran Conference in De- 
cember, and especially after President Roose- 
velt’s return, there was in Washington and 
throughout the country a feeling of assur- 
ance, of pleased confidence, that any un- 
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certainty about our relations with Russia had 


been ended, that understanding had been 
reached about post-war pclicies. This feel- 
ing was important and comf because 
it kept the road open for us t with 
an international association for the settle- 


ment of post-war problems, and the pres- 
ervation of future peace 
This comforting atmosphere was 


rupted about mid-January by news reports 


inter- 


of incidents in Russia. The official Russian 
Communist newspaper, Pravda, printed a 
violent denunciation of Mr. Wendell Willkie 


This was caused by an utterance of Mr 
kie in which he implied that the Tehran 
Conference had not agreed upon post-war 
policies, but had left Russia to follow policies 
of her own with respect to Poland and other 
post-war matters 

Presently it turned out Mr. Willkie 
was right The Russian Government pro- 
ceeded with a policy of its own about Po- 
land. And when our Government cffered to 
mediate between Poland and Russia, the 
Russian Government did not accept our offer. 


Will- 


that 









early February the Russian Government 
unced, with an effect of sensation in 
nerica, that henceforth the Russian Soviet 
on would consist of 16 autonomous gov- 
ment About the meaning of this move 
re was I information in America—Presi- 
t Roosevelt, at a press conference, said he 
no knowledge of it. There was a flood 
r nterpvretations by commentat and 
others, a dmittedly guesses A prevailing 
surmise was that the Russian Government 
was changing its set-up to be able to take 
into the Soviet Union some countries along 
her border heretofore independent 
Further disquiet was c d by a bitter de- 
nunciation, by the cfficial Russian newspaper 
ZV tia, of the Vatican a pr -Fasci The 
effect of thi America is illustrated by the 
strong words of the ordinarily restrained 
New York Times, which called it an “incen- 
diary literary bomb manufactured 1 Mos- 
cow * * * thrown into the unity of the 
Allied Nations.” 
The sum of these incidents has had, in 
Congress and elsewhere, an effect of concern 


ard chill. Sentiment nal col- 
laboration. confidence that it will come about, 
has ebbed It has |! me of the hope- 
fulness of last November 5, when the Senate 
ir-unanimous vote of 86 to 5, passed 


a resolution looking to post-war c 


for internat 


st s 


iano i- 
This ebb of hopefulness, in 
elsewhere. is a concrete fact. It 
ous than is expressed in the 
utterances of public mer 
sirability of restrai ebb must be 
taken into account by persons who place 

facts above wishes. 


Congress and 
is more seri- 
news, or in the 
who feel the de- 
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South Pacific Soldiers Oppose National 


Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago an intelligent young man 
from my district, who has been in the 
armed service for more than 3 years, 
during 2 years of which he has suffered 
the hardships and tortures of the jungle 
war against the Japanese, has written a 
letter in which he expresses himself 
rather frankly as to his feelings, and 





A774 


these of his comrades, relative to the 
proposed national service law. His 
letter gives to those of us in Congress 


something to think about in connection 


with this legislation. It is: 

We men at these extreme outposts of the 
world are helpless to combat such things 
and it is with an actual terror that we read 
of women being conscripted into war work— 
of our wives being taken from the safety of 
the homes and positions in which we left 
them. Can there be an actual need for such 
a bill—is it necessary for the complete victory 
that we must have? How can it be, when 
we read that we have reached our peak Air 
Force, that training schools are being closed; 
that our industry has sufficient ammunition 
of some typ to supply us until victory; 
that already some manufacturers are in the 
process of retooling their plants to peace- 
time demands? Isn't labor and industry in 
a sufficiently muddled condition already 
without completely risking the homes we 
left—the very things for which we are fight- 
ing? Isn't it sufficient that we are sacri- 
ficing years of life and happiness together— 


must we have the hopes of returning to our 
homes, as left them, destroyed? Won't 
you, our preceding generation, our example, 
the ones we left behind to look out for our 
interests, do something to combat these 
dangers to our morale? 


we 





Post-War Disposition of Government 
Land Acquired for War Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 11 


House concurrent resolution memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to give to the original owners of the 
lands acquired by the United States Gov- 
ernment for war purposes during the pres- 
ent war, or to the legal heirs of said owners, 
the priority right or first preference, to 
purchase from the Government these lands 
after the end of the war, when the Govern- 
ment shall decide to dispose of said lands 


Whereas during the present World War, the 
United States Government has acquired title 
to many thousands of acres of land in Mis- 
sissippi and elsewhere in the United States, 
the ownership of said lands by the Govern- 
ment being necessary for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war; and 

Whereas after the United States and our 
heroic allies have won the war and secured 
the peace the Congress of the United States 
will probably decide that a wise public policy 
would require the sale and disposal of a large 
portion of these lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the State Senate 
concurring therein), That we do hereby peti- 
tion the President and the Congress of the 
United States to give to the original owners 
or their legal heirs, at the time of the Gov- 
ernment’s acquisition of said lands preferen- 
tial consideration and priority right to pur- 
chase the said lands they formerly owned, 





and we 


+ 
at 


a fair and equitable valuation; 
respectfully make this request because of the 


personal and financial sacrifices many of 
these patriotic Americans made for their 
country in giving up their ancestral homes 
for the purposes of war; be it further 
Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives be instructed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States and to each of our Mississippi 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
January 26, 1944. 
WALTER SILLERS, 
of the House Of Representatives. 
Adopted by the Senate, February 1, 1944. 
F. L. WRIGHT, 
President of the Senate 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to add 
that I subscribe to the intent and pur- 
poses set forth in this resolution. The 
people who once resided on these lands 
should, by all means, Mr. Speaker, be 
given the privilege of returning thereto 
at the close of the war. 

I am confident that a bill designed to 
carry out this purpose will, at the proper 
time, come before the Congress, and I 
trust that all Members will support it. 


Speaker 





Shall the League of Nations Be Recon- 
stituted With the United States 
Participating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to exiend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following state- 
ment by John A. Lloyd, Jr., a 16-year-old 
high-school student, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which will be of interest to many think- 
ing people: 


The question for discussion is: Shall the 
League of Nations be reconstituted, with the 
United States participating? 

There are two parts to this question, and 
I shall take them up one at a time. 

First of all, the League of Nations should 
not be reconstituted. As an instrument for 
the preservation of peace, it is conspicuous 
only by its failure. In spite of the fact that 
the League had been in operation for 19 years 
we are involved in the most horrible and 
bloody war in the entire history of mankind. 
No other fact need be cited to establish that 
the League, as constituted, failed utterly in 
its purpose and, this being true, there can 
be no valid reason for reconstituting it. It 
should be written off the balance sheet of hu- 
man effort as a total loss and some new 
arrangement designed, if such be possible, to 
achieve the noble and lofty purposes for 
which it was created. 

As to the second part of the question, if 
the League be reconstituted, the United 
States should not participate in it. There 
are two sound reasons for nonparticipation, 
the first of which is grounded in ordinary 
common sense and simple arithmetic, while 
the second rests upon the sacred altar of our 
country’s Constitution. 

The League Covenant provides for two 
voting houses: the Assembly and the Council. 
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In the Assembly each member nation has one 
vote. The Council is composed of Franc; 
Great Britain, and, before they withdrew 
from the peace-loving atmosphere of th: 
League to start the present war, Italy, Japa: 
and Germany, plus nine other members fr ! 
among the other nations. 

If the United States joins the League, ¢s} 
cannot do so on a basis of equality with t 
other great national groups—the Briti 
Commonwealth of Nations and the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Already the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth has six votes in tl! 
League. We would have one. In any point 
where our interests were at stake, the Brit; 
could outvote us 6 to 1. Already 
Soviet Union is anticipating the revival 
the League, and is preparing each of 
16 member republics to cast a vote, so th 
in any conflict of interests with Commun 
Russia we would be outvoted 16 to 1. Th: 
League is no place for the United Stat 
because we could not be—under the fund 
mental law of the League—on a parity with 
the imperialistic British and the communis 
tic Russians. 

Were there no other reason, the Unit 
States should not participate. But there 
another, and a far greater and graver re 
son—a reason so fundamental that it touct 
ence of every man, woman and child 
America. That reason is, like the first, found 
in the language of the League Covenant 
Article X of the League Covenant reads 

“The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all members 
of the League. In case of any such aggr 
sion the council shall advise upon the mear 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled 

If the United States should join the League 
we would commit ourselves to obey the orcs 
of the League Council and if that order wer« 
to go to war, the United States would be 
compelled to go to war. 

We cannot, under the terms of our ow: 
Constitution, make such a commitment 
Our Constitution recites clearly how the 
United States can go to war. In Article I, 
section 8, you will find these words: 

“The Congress shall have the power 
to declare war.” 

The language is exclusive. Under 
press terms only Congress can declare w 
and Congress cannot delegate that power 1 
any other person, or group of persons, or or- 
ganization on the face of the earth. That 
wise provision was written as a protection t 
the life and liberties of the people of thi 
country—their guaranty that only thei 
elected representatives could plunge then 
into war. Our membership in the Leagu 
would nullify the Constitution and make a 
pawn of every American boy in the great 
selfish, greedy game of European and Asiat 
power politics. America should not and will 
not defile her Constitution—legal reasoning 
and common sense both tell us that we can- 
not join the League because it would be u 
lawful as well as unwise. 

Our people are concerned about the pea 
of the future and are determined to see to it 
that peace shall be preserved, if it is p« 
sible to do so. We do not take the position 
that America will not cooperate for the pre 
ervation of world peace—we do not say that 
we would not join any organization of nation 
if such were its goal. But as for joining t! 
League as it was and is constituted, that 
impossible. 

Whether we would join a new league « 
federation of nations cannot now be dete! 
mined. Only when the war is over and the 
nations of the world sit down at the pea 
table can we answer that question. Th 
our answer must be based upon stark realism 
and intelligent patriotism. 


. * > 


its ex- 
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Butterfat Versus Vegetable Oils 
and O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many complaints from farmers 
nd farmers cooperative creameries al- 
eging that the O. P. A. is discriminating 

ainst Wisconsin creameries and cheese 

tories. Our farmers and their associ- 
itions have thousands of dollars invested 
n their creameries and cheese factories 
which represent their life work. In ad- 
lition to this they have been induced by 
the Government .to invest thousands 
more in plants and equipment for the 
manufacture of powdered milk. Citing 
as an example, the O. P. A. fixed the 
price of butter at $0.415 in Chicago plus 
a 5-cent subsidy, and the price of dried 
skim milk at $12.50 a hundred at the 
plant. The creamery can get 4.2 pounds 
of butter and 8.2 pounds of milk powder 
out of a hundredweight of milk, a gross 
return of $2.95 which does not include 
manufacturing costs, insurance, depreci- 
ation, and so forth. 

However, condenseries are allowed to 
pay $3 a hundred for the same milk, 
O. P. A. regulations have made it im- 
possible for local cooperatives to sell 
print butter, for example, beyond a 
radius of 50 miles from the factory. The 
local associations would have to sell their 
print butter for 2 cents a pound less 
than they may sell it for at home, if the 
market is over 50 miles distant. Thus, 
they are compelled to give up their out- 
side markets. These outside markets 
being unable to secure butter for their 
city consumers are thus persuaded to 
replenish their shelves with oleomar- 
garine. The consumption of oleomar- 
garine in the cities has increased 25 per- 
cent and over since these restrictions 
have been placed on the sale of butter, 
and since the condenseries have been 
allowed to pay higher prices for fluid 
milk. The farmers’ cooperatives are 
complaining to me that the O. P. A. is 
thus putting the creameries out of busi- 
ness, 

Along this line of thought, here are 
further facts to justify the complaints 
of the dairy farmers and their associa- 
tions: The W. P. B. allocated 67 per- 
cent more vegetable oils in 1943 for the 
manufacture of oleomargarine than in 
1942. The oleo interests used up all the 
vegetable oils allotted to them for that 
purpose, indicating that 67 percent more 
oleomargarine was consumed and man- 
ufactured in the United States in 1943 
than in the year before. Doubtless this 
increased consumption of oleo had a de- 
terrent effect on the dairy industry. To 
stimulate the production of vegetable 
oils and fats, the O. P. A. proposes to 
subsidize vegetable oils to the tune of 
$65,000,000. The dairy farmers will thus 
be paying additional taxes to produce 
more vegetable oils to make more oleo- 


| 


margarine to help put the butter market 
on the skids and the creameries out of 
business. In contrast to this situation, 
the O. P. A. since August 1, 1943, allo- 
cated 128,000,000 pounds of lard for the 
manufacture of soap, and then raised the 
ration points on lard to the housewife 
to make it harder for her to use lard for 
cooking. The housewife was thus “per- 
suaded” to substitute vegetable oils and 
at in place of lard for shortening and 
cooking purposes. 

Further discrimination against our 
creameries and butter production is 
shown in the fact that the O. P. A. allows 
powdered eggs to be sold at $1.10 and 
$1.20 a pound. But the same amount of 
enimal fats and proteins in butter and 
powdered milk bring a ceiling price of 
only 44 cents. Powdered skim milk has 
an O. P. A. ceiling price of 1242 to 14'2 
cents a pound and contains 35 percent 
animal proteins. 

Fluid milk is not rationed. The na- 
tional consumption of fluid milk has in- 
creased 67 percent since the O. P. A. was 
established. This increased consump- 
tion of fluid milk is reflected back in a 
lower and decreased consumption of but- 
ter and cheese. As a result cheese pro- 
duction in some parts of the United 
States has fallen off 33 percent during 
the past year. 

Many synthetic food products are now 
allowed on the market by O. P. A. with- 
out ceiling prices or rationing. Exam- 
ples of this are the high moisture and 
low butterfat type of cheese that has 
sprung up on the market. Many types 
of filled-milk products have also sprung 
up during the past 2 years. In this 
type of dairy product the butterfat 
is removed and replaced by vegetable 
oils. This synthetic product is sold for 
as much as though it contained butter- 
fat. The butterfat that has been re- 
moved is worth 50 cents to $1 a pound, 
and is replaced by vegetable oils worth 
13 cents a pound. A good illustration 
of this type of synthetic dairy product 
is the new type of whipping cream 
now on the market, which is half cream 
and half vegetable oil. All this points 
to an apparent determination on the 
part of the Government through its 
various agencies to build up the vegeta- 
ble-oil market at the expense of the 
dairy industry. 


The Stake Is Our America 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


RON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
recent editorial from the Wheeling In- 
telligencer, Tuesday, February 15, issue, 
entitled “The Stake Is Our America.” 


THE STAKE IS OUR AMERICA 


Our country is at war. At such a time our 
minds should not be concerned with parti- 


fan politics. That 

would have it were permi 

That is the way politicians and } 

holders would have i 

fare of their count: 

political ambitions 
But such is not 

given no choice 

It has been intr 

be the very last 

into the life of a nation fighting 

desperate war in all history; 

very existence, 


the s 
The campaign 
duced by 
of all of us t 


leaving no 
are bcing made for th 
re being made for the : ier 
in our Government, despite 
ligation of their 
me to devote their en 
z political struggle 
Under these circumstances w 
ternative but to accept the ch 
is too much at stake to ren 
implications are too serious to 
tive 
The Presidential election in 1944 will be 
the most vital in our national exister The 
crisis will have been 1 
mark the turning 
Mr. Roosevelt, « 
be the New Deal car 
who shall « 


offic ire 


rgies to the 


have no al- 


llenge 


ached—the result will 

point 

r one of his choosin 

ate t matt 

s will not 
1 Of personaliti it will be 

tion of principles. The issues will be clear 

On the home front the American people must 

decide whether we shall return 


tional dem 


ppose him. Th be an 


an elec- 
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electl 


to constitu- 
cracy or shall continue as a bu- 
reaucracy with the distinct possibility of 
evolving into some form of totalitarianism. 
On the international front they must decide 
between a world of planned economy, an 
international new deal on the one hand, and 
@ participation in world affairs only insofar 
as is consistent with our own national wel- 
fare, on the other. 

With such issues at stake there can be no 
party lines as we have known them in the 
past. The New Deal Party is not the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is composed of ex-Demo- 
crats, ex-Republicans, ex-Socialists and 
ex-Communists. It is as its leaders define 
it; a social philosophy closely allied with 
the radical labor movement. It will have as 
its allies these organized minorities, : 
corrupt political machines whose s1 
has purchased with public moneys, with class 
legislation. 

The candidate who opposes Mr. Roosevelt 
will be a Republican candidate only in name. 
The old Republican Party’s framework will be 
used to unite all those who still believe in 
the American way of life; 
in representative government; those who be- 
lieve in free enterprise; those who believe 
that free people should govern rather than 
be governed 

Nor will our plat 
old Republican doctrine. Rather shall we 
cull the past 1th parties for its best and 
add thereto such recent conceptions as are 
calculated to bring happiness and pros- 
perity to our people as a whole. We shall 
embrace the one time democratic doctrine 
cf State’s rights, local self-s rnment. We 
shall embrace the Republican doctrine of the 
protective tariff. We shall not hesitate to 
borrow from the early days of the New Deal 
such ideas as we shall believe properly en- 
acted into law and properly administered 
shall protect and assist labor in its legitimate 
aspirations and shall provide adequately for 
those of us who through age or misfortune 
are unable to provide for themselves. We 
shall demonstrate that isolationism is non- 
existent. We believe the nited States 
should take its place in world ¢ 
shall insist that no opprobriun 
the consideration of “America fil 

Such shall be our coalition ich shall be 
our platform. The great unt nized ma- 
jority of selfless patriotic citizens espousing 


tic 
istl 


thos 


mnort t 


those who believe 


form be confined to the 


of be 
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Adio 
government f the mutual benefit of all 
ll be pitted against the selfish organized 
minorities seeking special privilege for the 
few at the expense of the many And we 
shall wi! We shall win if we all pull to- 
gether We shall win if there shall be no 
recpiminations; no false loyalties to past par- 
tisan ties; no foolish boasting of partisan vic- 
tory 
The stake is too important to permit of 
slich pettiness. The stake is our America. 





Simplification of Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by David Lawrence, in 
the Washington Star of February 15, 
1944, is certainly timely and worthy of 
the consideration of every Member of 
this Congress: 


TAX LAWS CREAKING— 
IMPERATIVE BUT 
CONGRESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

The cry for simplification of the income- 
tax returns is a mere whisper compared to the 
roar that’s coming when millions of the peo- 
ple who never had the experience before find 
out what it means and get caught in the red 
tape of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

People are being assured they'll get refunds 
if they overpay, but they don’t know how 
long it takes to get refunds. They don’t 
know how long it takes to settle simple tax 
problems. For the truth is the present sys- 
tem handling taxes was tolerated only 
because it has affected a relatively small pro- 
portion of the electorate. Today, as the hand 
of the tax collector has necessarily had to 
reach many millions of persons, the admin- 
istrative task of the Bureau has become al- 
most the largest nonmilitary operation of the 
Government 

It will not be persuasive to blame the pres- 
ent congestion or the red tape on the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue or on the Secretary of 
the Treasury or on the President. The tax 
laws and regulations are the product of 
nearly 30 years of torture specially devised 
under Republican as well as Democratic ad- 
ministrations after trying to understand 
what the legislators wrote each time when 
they finished a tax bill. 

The simplifying should start at the 
source—the legislation itself. The theory of 
the political mind while writing a tax bill 
is that if by some remote chance, someone 
might possibly make a larger profit or in- 
come the chance must be guarded against. 
This called plugging loopholes. As a 
matter of fact, it often results in a dragnet 
that penalizes the innocent but the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue appears to have no dis- 
cretion in the matter of separating the ob- 
vious evasions from the avoidance of taxes 
though time and again the courts have 
seemed to indicate that it is lawful to avoid 
taxes. 

The difficulty is partly in the failure of 
Congress to provide an adequate staff or to 
provide a means for checking the efficiency 
of the Bureau so as to ascertain whether de- 
lays in handling returns are due to compli- 
cated regulations or insufficient personnel 
or any other reasons. 

The British system seems to be different. 
They seem to place reliance on their person- 


SIMPLIFICATION IS CALLED 
FIRST MOVE IS UP TO 
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nel and entrust to them the task of making 
equitable settlements on the spot. With a 
fine civil service and men of integrity who 
are instructed to do an equitable job of tax 
collection, the public seems to have a chance 
to find out each year what has to be paid. 
The same trust ought to be bestowed on the 
Internal Revenue Bureau personnel. The 
staff of auditors should be given power to 
examine returns and deal with technicalities 
on the spot—even to the point of making 
lump-sum settlements. The cost in the end 


is smaller, and the revenue to the Govern- 
ment probably would be larger in the long 
run 


But there can be no simplified tax returns 
till the laws are simplified. Instead of al- 
lowing certain deductions to apply to every- 
body, deductions are applied to individuals 
in business which do not differ from expenses 
incurred by individuals in personal affairs. 
Probably the best way out of the deduction 
mess is to make a flat tax graduated up to the 
first $5,000 and allow no deductions up to 
that point but let the rates be lower on that 
account for that bracket. This would elimi- 
nate much of the difficulty and at the same 
time would treat everybody alike. As for 
sums above $5,000, a series of deductions also 
reduced in number would make the filing of 
returns simpler for administrative purposes. 

The Congress is largely to blame for some 
of the complexities. Thus a bad debt has for 
years been charged off 100 percent when as- 
certained to be really a bad debt. Now, after 
January 1, 1943, a bad debt can be given only 
a 12'4-percent deduction and can be applied 
as an Offset only against a capital gain. This 
is but one of many complications invented by 
the legislators or else forced into the bills by 
the Treasury Department till each tax law 
adds more and more perplexities to the pre- 
vious one. 

The wonder really is that the taxes are ever 
collected in as big sums as are obtained. It 
would be a public service if some congres- 
sional committee took it upon itself to find 
out how many income-tax returns are not 
audited or settled, and how many hundreds 
of millions of dollars—perhaps billions—are 
in dispute and subject to litigation. How 
much more inexpensive it would be to em- 
power the bureau to have the discretion to 
settle such cases on an equitable basis instead 
of confining it to rigid provisions written so 
ambiguously that it takes the courts years to 
interpret the intent of Congress. Simplifi- 
cation begins in the Treasury, but it also 
must be accepted on Capitol Hill in the writ- 
ing of tax laws. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the best in- 
formation I can secure from the Treasury 
Department and the Committee on Ways 
and Means, there have been some 
twenty-eight major revenue bills enacted 
by this Congress since the first income 
tax law was passed in 1913. If the in- 
formation I get is correct at least 
twenty-six of these revenue bills dealt 
with income taxes in one form or an- 
other. Twenty-six income tax bills piled 
one on top of another, each with dif- 
ferent provisions and each with dif- 
ferent and sometimes conflicting in- 
terpretations by the Department of Rev- 
enue. The complexity of the situation 
that has developed is emphasized by 
the fact that neither the Treasury De- 
partment nor the Committee on Ways 
and Means seem to be able to advise 
me just exactly how many bills have 
been enacted. If the Ways and Means 
Committee, which draws these bills and 
pilots them through the legislative chan- 
nels of this Congress, and the Treasury 
Department which interprets the bills 
and collects the taxes imposed there- 
under, cannot even tell us how many tax 
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laws have been passed, it becomes ver 
apparent that they themselves have be- 
come confused in the mass of legislation 
So I ask you, how in the world do th: 
or how can we expect the average tax- 
payer to be able to figure out what h 
owes. Let me emphasize that Johnnie Q 
Public, the taxpayer, is expected to tak: 
this maze of tax laws and figure 
what he owes the Government in incom: 
taxes, yet the very committee that wrot: 
the laws and the department of the Goy- 
ernment that interprets and administe; 
the laws seem not to know just hi 
many laws have been passed. How can 
they know what is in them when th 
do not even know how many laws the): 
are? 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to know that 
our estimable Committee on Ways and 
Means has at last awakened to the in- 
tolerable situation that exists and ar 
now holding hearings with the view of 
simplifying these income tax law 
However, may I suggest to them and to 
the Treasury Department that the 
proper approach is not the enactment 
of another law to be piled up on top of 
those now existing and amending the 
present laws by section and paragraph 
but that the real and sensible solution 
lies in the repeal of all existing incomse 
tax laws and the enacting of a com- 
pletely new, sensible, simplified, over-u!! 
comprehensive act. Surely with some 
33 years of experience, of trial and erro: 
they should be able to do the job. I 
believe they can. I know they should. 





England Should Set Up Its War 
Refugee Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16,1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ietter 
to Lord Halifax: 


FEBRUARY 16, 1944 
The Right Honorable 
The Viscount HA.irax, K. G. 
Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your EXxcetLtency: The directive of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt setting up the War Refugee 
Board has been universally proclaimed. That 
Board is already functioning and well on its 
way seeking temporary shelter for helpless 
Jews and other refugees trapped in the 
charnel house of Hitler's Festung Europa. 

Ours is the will to pry open the Hitler 
pincers of torture of the driven Jews and to 
spirit the victims out of Axis-controlled pris- 
ons and concentration camps. I am sure 
that the good people of England share that 
trustworthy aim. Therefore, how much more 
effective will that work of mercy be if Eng- 
land, in the spirit of cooperation, likewise 
sets up its war refugee board. 

Frankly, the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees now functioning in Londo! 
to which both England and the United States 
have sent representatives, apparently has 


bogged down with protocol and diplomatic 
sties. It unfortunately follows the pat- 
laid down at Evian and Bermuda. It 
neither the will nor the means to render 
mediate aid. Time is of the essence. The 
rving, shivering, naked bodies of the driven 
; cannot survive longer unless rescue is 
mediately forthcoming. They cannot wait 
battle victory crowns our efforts. By 
Europe will have become a complete 
sh sepulchre. The dead need no havens 
the grave. Disembodied spirits need no 

ue. 
is earnestly and respectfully urged that 
; petition in turn the Honorable Winston 
iehill, Prime Minister of England, that 
llow the lead of our glorious President 
i establish an English war refugee board 
There can be no delay. Your own Magna 


a in pentecostal manner says, “We will 
justice to none nor delay it.” Simple 
ice requires expeditious action. Just as 


President cut through the argument that 
litary necessity precludes,” Mr. Churchill 
do likewise. 

The martyred victims of Hitler's reign of 
r will more hopefully emerge from their 
ng and make the perilous trek out of 
; if encouraged by both President 

velt and Prime Minister Churchill. The 
matic, consular, and intelligence aides 
th nations could render inestimable aid. 

These victims will scale the Pyrenees, cross 
Dolomites, swim the Hellespont, and 

uffet the tides of the Skagerrack if they know 

l President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 

hurchill are with them. They will manage 

escape by way of the underground just as 
runaway Slaves during and before our 

vn Civil War fled to the north by way of 
so-called “underground railway.” 

Organizations are forming in Slovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Spain and elsewhere 

it seek to aid these refugees make good 
ir get-away. 

The distinguished British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden declared in the House of Com- 
mons that the British Cabinet is Britain's 
war refugee board. Frankly, that answer 
will not satisfy. The British Cabinet is no 
more a war refugee board than the American 
Cabinet is. 

The closeness of our two countries, allied 
as we are in arms and aims, prompts me to 


t ne 


communicate with youin this manner. Your 
n Honorable Brendan Bracken, British 
Minister of Information, has said, “Honest 


and sincere criticism among the Allies, even 
ring the heat of war, is not out of place. 
Fair criticism is the life of democracy.” It 
because I subscribe to that doctrine that 
I write to you in this vein. 
Most respectfully yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Joseph J. 
O’Brien, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr, KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following Lin- 
coln Day address of Hon. Josepu J. 
O’Brien, of New York, in Appleton, Wis., 
February 12, 1944: 


Ladies and gentlemen and my Republican 
friends of the city of Appleton, I want you 
to know I consider myself singularly privi- 


leged to have the honor of being with you | 
this evening, the one hundred and thirty- | 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Lincoln. 

I am happy to be here in the good State | 
of Wisconsin, the birthplace of the Repub- 
lican Party, for I understand it was not so 
far from Appleton, near the town of Ripon, | 
that the Republican Party, the party, should 
I say, of Abraham Lincoln, was founded. 

We have gathered here tonight to com- 
memorate that great man’s birthday and it is 
weil that we meet. Oh, not for any message 
that I may bring you, or the words that will 
be spoken here this evening for as Lincoln 
said at Gettysburg, “The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here.” And 
so I say, it is well that we meet here this 
evening to renew our faith in the form of 
government that Lincoln believed in so de- 
votedly. 

The world can never forget what they did 
here, here in the great State of Wisconsin, 
those founders of the Republican Party. 
It was inevitable that the Republican Party 
should be born. If not here in Wisconsin, 
then somewhere else; if not under the name 
“Republican,” then by some other designa- 
tion. Other opposing political parties of the 
time had weakened and fallen into decay. 
There remained only the Democratic Party as 
the dominant political faction of the Nation. 
Our whole system of government is based on 
the principle of two strong political parties. 
Under our Constitution it was never intended 
that one party dominete the picture too 
long, just as it was never intended that one 
man become a permanent resident of the 
White House 

Our Government is built on a system of 
checks and balances—the Congress checks 
the executive, the judiciary checks the laws 
passed by the legislature and the executive, 
and the President by his veto and the power 
of appointment exercises control over both 
the Congress and the courts. 

In turn, the two major political parties 
act as a check on each other. However, when 
one group remains in control too long and 
has too great a majority in both Houses there 
arise abuses of government, more and more 
control is built up in the Capital City, and 
unlimited power is given to the man who 
sits in the driver’s seat. Finally, the one 
who went into office as the servant of the 
people decides that he is the master of the 
people. This arrogance increases until he 
at last reaches the conclusion that he is the 
indispensable man. 

For the past 12 years we Republicans have 
been groping through the fog and sometimes 
we have felt lost when we surveyed the stag- 
gering bureaucratic New Deal government 
that has replaced the American system, but 
I want to emphasize tonight that we are 
not lost—it’s only the houses that are dif- 
ferent and praise God we have in our hands 
the power to change all this come next No- 
vember and get back the old familiar struc- 
ture that spells the American way of life. 

To mention a few of these structures that 
have grown up mushroom-like overnight, 
something like the balloon houses that are 
blown up and ready for occupancy in a few 
hours, I contend that we now have in Wash- 
ington in place of a government of checks 
and balances, a government by Presidential 
edict. With the tremendous power granted 
the President by a subservient majority of 
New Dealers in Congress, Mr. Roosevelt is 
able to circumvent the will of Congress, and 
this Ne does consistently. I give you an ex- 
ample. In making his requests for appro- 
priations the President always asks for a 
great deal more money than is needed. In 
this way he builds up a tremendous reserve 
which he uses for his pet projects. In time 
of war this is especially easy for him to do 
because no Member of Congress wishes to 
vote against any measure that affects the 
war effort. 
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Someone at this point might well ask the 
question, “Well, you're a Member of Congress, 
why don’t you vote against these huge ap- 
propriation bills?” Let me explain 

The President sends his bill to the Appro- 
priations Committee with a request for funds 
for the Army and Navy, but this is often f: 
in excess of what is needed. When the 
comes to the floor of the House am2ndm 
may be offered by the minority, but 
again the Democrats have a majority and by 
mustering their forces they can outvote u 
If we cannot amend the bill remove the 
slush fund we are then faced with the alter- 


ir 
bill 
nts 


here 


to 


native of voting “yes” or “no” on the bill 
We can’t say “I'll vote for the part that is 
good, but not the other.” If we vote “no” 
we vote against all appropriations for the 
Army and Navy; if we vote “yes” we take 
care of our armed forces, but we also vote 
for the excess funds which the President can 


use for any boondoggling scheme he desires 
That, my friends, is the sorry story of how 
the will of the people is destroyed t y an Exec- 
utive with too much power and the only way 
you can cure it is to see to it that we 
a Republican victory next fall 

As an illustration of how the Pre: 


have 


ident uses 
these grants of money to defeat the will! of 
Congress, I cite the case of the Pentagon 
Building in Washington Congress appro- 


priated $35,000,000 for this monstrosity known 
as Somervell's Folly. The building when com- 
pleted cost $75,000,000, in utter disregard of 
the will of Congress and forty million in tax- 
payers’ money went down a rat hole. A con- 
gressional investigation of the wanton waste 
of funds in the erection of the Pe: 


itagon is 
to be started, but that will not restore the 
money that was squandered on this grotesque 
edifice, money that should have been spent 


to send bombers to General MacArthur so he 
could have rescued the heroic boys of Bataan. 
Another strange structure that has been 
erected in Washington is bureaucracy. There 
is a city ordinance in the Nation's Capital 
against the building of skyscrapers. Four- 
teen stories is the limit, but under the New 
Deal the piling of one crazy bureau on top 
of another has created an edifice that reaches 
to the sky and darkens the sun. The chiefs 
of these bureaus try to regulate every wak- 
ing hour of our day. We are informed by 
Washington how to tie our shoestrings and 
when to plow the back forty. 


A third construction that menaces your 
Government which might be termed a subter- 
ranean cavern because it operates under- 


ground js a structure known as the vilific 
tion of Congress. Not with packing 
the Supreme Court with puppets to the ex- 


a- 


tey 
content 


tent that the judicial branch is now just a 
weak echo of Mr. Roosevelt, the President has 
been viewing with alarm the gz x tide of 


1 


republicanism in Congress. Consequently he 
has let loose his gang of White House s 


many of whom are radio comment 


tox wes, 


itors and 


newspaper columnists. They have been car- 
rying on a strenuous campaign t malig 
Congress and put the blame f 4 New 
Deal blunders on the legislative branch 
The recent case of the soldi e bill 1 
an example Roosevelt and his ng at- 
tempted to make people believe that the two 


sides were lined up as follows 

1. Those who want the soldiers to 1 

2. Those who don’t want 
vote. 

Such is not the case 

It was suggested on the floor of the H 
that we weigh Eleanor and all ! baggage 
and send the boys ballots instead of giving 
her priorities for her next jaunt around the 
world. I believe the boys would be just as 
happy to get the ballots and I'm sure that a 
nice picture of an attractive pin-up girl 
would please them more than either one 


te 


the soldiers to 


use 


1e! 


I want to congratulate you Republicans 
who have helped to keep our party alive dur- 
ing these last 12 long years. In doing so you 
have rendered a great service to the Republic 


by preserving our two-party system. I want 
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to caution you against those who spread pes- 
Simistic ta bout not being able to defeat 
toosevelt. All signs point to a Republican 
victory, etc. 

Yes, there are some strange houses in 
Washington and we have wandered far down 
a rocky road, but I have no fear that we are 
lost—not as long as we have the indomitable 
will of the American people, the country that 


Lincoln loved and the splendid boys who are 


out there tonight fighting to preserve it. 

On this auspicious occasion you and I have 
many reasons to be anxious and most willing 
to do everything within our power to bring 





this awful world conflict to a speedy termi- 
nation. We want to do everything that we 
as individuals can do, to settle a confused 
world, and bring those who are responsible 
for this global conflict to justice, and in do- 
ing so we hope for a peace that will be last- 
ing; even if we Americans have to insist on 


such a peace by means of force. Americans 
believe in fair play and consideration and 
surely will want cooperatin in this prodigious 
undertaking——-but cooperation or no coopera- 
tion we will insist on a peace that will mean 
security for Americans well as all other 
nations who desire happiness and prosperity 
under a form of government of their own 
choosing. America must lead the way, and 
what is more we will lead the way exactly as 
we have led the way in manpower, produc- 
tion, money, and food. Yes, as we led the 
way in past invasions and will lead the way 
in future invasions. 

The only way this much-longed-for objec- 
tive can be obtained is by using every effort 
to bring about unity in our great country; 
unity as it is recognized by true Americans— 
and I don’t mean supposed unity or fictitious 
unity promulgated by the New Deal. You 
have a perfect right to ask, What do I mean 
by unity? When I speak of unity, I speak of 
solidarity of thought, complete synchroniza- 
tion of action, and the willingness to accept 
constructive criticism. I repeat, construc- 
tive criticism, not criticism for the sake of 
criticizing. There is an old saying, ‘He who 
continually criticizes and fights with the past 
very eriously jeopardizes the future.” 
Speaking of unity, I do not mean agreeing 
on unity of mistakes or Nation-wide agree- 
ment on wrong policies. I do not mean 
agreement of all the people on New Deal 
blunders, failures, or weaknesses. 

It is apparent to every clear-thinking per- 
son that there is one paramount issue which 
I know our people can distinguish and that 
is the issue and the importance of #inning 
this war just as quickly as possible so that 
our boys may return home and take their 
places in a social order which must be per- 
petuated by every true American and par- 
ticularly by the Republican Party. 

There must be unity in the preservation of 
our ideals, of our precepts, our policies, and 
cur free institutions, and let us remember 
that it is up to us to keep America of the 
future in exactly the same status the boys 
knew it when they left to fight on the nu- 
merous expeditionary fronts throughout the 
entire world 

May I grasp this opportunity to inform you 
fathers and mothers that we Americans have 
the best and bravest fighting men in the 
whole world. Our boys are fearless, hard- 
hitting, determined, well-trained, and, what 
is more, the American boys in the armed 
forces are distinctly individualists. Now the 
American fighter, even though he does pos- 
sess all of these qualities, is absolutely useless 
unless he has the weapons—weapons as good 
or superior to the enemy—and let me most 
emphatically state right here that the Ameri- 
can fighter at this time has weapons better 
than the enemy and uses them in a more 
devastating manner. Tunisia, Guadalcanal, 
New Guinea, Attu, Sicily, Salerno, and the 
continual bombing of Nazi industrial centers 
are examples of his ability to use these war 
weapons mest effectively. We cannot be- 


as 





cause of these victories relax, and I hope no 
one here will allow the extravagance of his or 
her imagination to be so exerted as to believe 


that this war is all over but the shouting, or 
“in the bag.” 

We have a hard job ahead of us. Yes; the 
word “hard” expresses what is to come in 
the future very mildly. Make no mistake, my 
Republican friends, we may whoop and hur- 
rah all we will; we may have blaring bands 
and fiying banners, but the tools those boys 
out there need to do the job they have to do 
must be produced by unity of will and energy 
on the farms.and in the factories and in the 
shipyards here at home. 

Dictators and those who vigorously disagree 
with us have no scruples in promulgating the 
fallacy that our own American unity will not 
perpetuate our democracy and predicate their 
theory that a republic cannot continue be- 
cause it is a luxury of civilization. My 
Republican friends, please permit me to in- 
form you with all the vigor at my command 
and impress upon you that a republic is not 
a luxury of civilization; it is a responsibility 
of civilization. 

We, in Congress, can appropriate billions 
upon billions and that is only the first step. 
The real job—and again I stress the indis- 
putable fact—that the appropriation of bil- 
lions is futile, unless we convert those bil- 
lions into planes, tanks, guns, munitions, 
ships, and food. This can only be the result 
of unity and hard work. This may be a long 
war. It may be a hard war and its cost 
will be terrific sacrifices. Whether that be 
so or whether it not be so, we must prepare 
for a long war. We have the greatest re- 
sources of any single nation; we have the 
greatest production capacity; we have the 
best inventive geniuses, the best chemists, 
and again. I repeat, we have the best soldiers 
and sailors of any nation in the world. 

Our job is to ripen into action American 
capacity, workmanship, and brains and pro- 
duce the tools with which our boys in the 
far-away places, on ships, in the planes, sub- 
marines, and in the tanks will vanquish the 
foe and preserve freedom in the world and 
maintain those spiritual and cultural as well 
as material gains which man has made in his 
journey from the caves to the cathedrals. 

Washington, and I am not enlightening you 
in the least when I say this, is a fine exam- 
ple of New Deal confusion right at the pres- 
ent time. The overlapping of agencies, in- 
terdepartmental jealousies, and the constant 
off-the-record fights and disagreement within 
the New Deal ranks certainly has not made a 
substantial contribution to unity on the 
home front. Do you remember, and not so 
long ago, the terrific discussion held within 
the official family of the New Deal concern- 
ing the critical food situation? 

And may I refresh your memory with ref- 
erence to the numerous obstacles Bill Jeffers 
experienced in putting through his synthetic- 
rubber program. Why, within the last few 
days the Chief Executive publicly announced 
that Members of Congress ought to stand 
and be counted so the country would know 
exactly and precisely how they felt about 
the soldiers’ vote. New Deal propagandists, 
New Deal radio announcers, and New Deal 
columnists would have the American people 
believe that the only sure and positive way 
the soldier would be given the privilege and 
opportunity to vote would be by a Fed- 
eral ballot. 

My friends, let me say right here, that 
no one in Congress has any desire to deprive 
the soldier of his privilege or opportunity 
to vote. New Deal spokesmen refer con- 
tinually to the soldier's right to vote. The 
soldier’s right to vote was never questioned. 
He has the right to vote, but what we were 
seeking to do was to give him the privilege 
and opportunity. - Surely we all want them 
to vote, but we do strenuously object to hav- 
ing anyone conspicuously identified with the 
New Deal given the privilege to vote them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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How can you expect unity when Frankfurter 
Niles, Hopkins, and many others are doi: 
their utmost to keep the people in a constan 
state of confusion. 

I have stated on numerous occasions. pu 
licly, privately, and through the press th; 
the New Deal’s secret of success was its in 
tense desire to keep the people in a constant 
state of bewilderment. 

Surely we all rejoice when we realize that 
the people of the country today are acutely 
conscious that if unity and confidence is t; 
be restored the party to restore that con- 
fidence and unity is the Republican Party 
which bases its legislative program and has 
as its guide the Constitution of the Uniteg 
States 

You know, I know, and everyone else knx Ws 
the Constitution has been flagrantly violate 
and Executive orders and bureaus set up with 
such amazing rapidity that even we in 
Washington, we who are close to the picture, 
cannot keep track of them by actual count, 

It is my ardent belief and my firm con. 
viction that it is about time the admin. 
istration publicly announce what our post- 
war program is, if any. We are dissipating 
our natural resources and we have been 
throwing billions around with reckless aban- 
don and now is the time to state in a very 
clear and concise manner, as England and 
Russia have stated, just where we stand and 
what we intend to do. Having made their 
announcements honestly and sincerely, I am 
one who believes that some of our confusion 
could be eliminated. Let us make sure while 
we are doing a splendid job on the war front 
we won't be holding the bag on the home 
front. 

In conclusion, the spirit of unity strength- 
ens the moral fiber of the Nation. Unity de- 
velops the character of a nation. Unity 
makes us more determined to do a job well 
thus doing the job so well that our way of 
life and civilization will not be wiped out. 
Our Republic must continue. It will con- 
tinue and our American way of life cannot 
change because every red-blooded, two-fisted, 
hard-hitting American citizen will not per- 
mit any man or group of men or political 
party nor will we allow any demagogues or 
bureaucrats to change it. 

In our country unity such as known by 
the Republicans encourages free enterprise 
and free enterprise is of tremendous im- 
portance. 

We want no part of regimentation. We 
the members of the Republican Party, have 
always welcomed  criticism—criticism if 
honestly and courageously given bolsters our 
courage. It gives confidence to the indi- 
viduals making up our party. The American 
people can take it and as history repeats itself 
or should I say “we repeat history”, the 
American people eroused will demand unity, 
because a united people cannot be defeated 
With unity we will win this war, and in 
united manner we will preserve the Constitu- 
tion. 

May I leave with you this thought as I 
terminate my remarks: This is your coun- 
try; it is my country; and, above all, it is 
God’s country; and with our American de- 
termination and with the help of Divine 
Providence we intend to keep it such. Ther« 
are times when we Americans take just a 
little too much for granted. We have a right 
to do that, but we must never lose sight 
of the fact that eternal vigilance is the price 
we pay for our liberty and freedom. Foreve! 
let the words of Abraham Lincoin ring in 
your ears, “this is a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 

Your responsibility is sacred, Republicans 
Let’s stand before God and the world and 
repudiate those who would abolish the Con- 
stitution and our way of life. I ask you to 
stand with me and your Republican leaders 
the time has come; the die is cast; let's slug 
it out. 





The Bill, H. R. 3209, Authorizing the 
Construction of Demonstration Plants 
to Produce Synthetic Oil From Coal 
and Other Products Should Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
y enthusiastic in support of this 
measure. During the spring and sum- 
mer of last year, I had several confer- 
es with Under Secretaries of the In- 
ior Fortas and Straus relative to this 
rogram. These gentlemen furnished 
me with a great deal of information, 
iny pamphlets and booklets, which I 
have read and studied in detail. Re- 
eardless of the section of the country we 
yme from and regardless of whether or 
coal is mined in our district, we 
should with equanimity support the pur- 
poses of this legislation. Personally, I 
wish to congratulate the gentlemen of 
the Interior Department for their fore- 
ight in proposing this legislation. I also 
fee] that the Honorable JENNINGS RAn- 
poLPpH and his associates on the Mines 
and Mining Committee of the House de- 
‘ve a vote of praise for the intelligent 
and vigorous manner in which they have 
resented the facts which show beyond 
any doubt the necessity of immediately 
inaugurating this project. 

The facts are that we are today faced 
with a shortage of crude oil. The dis- 
covery and development of new oil re- 

rves has not kept pace with the in- 
creasing demands of the armed forces 
and civilian requirements for petroleum 
products. Mr. Ralph K. Davies, the very 
able Acting Petroleum Administrator for 
War, has told us that by the end of 1944 
it will be necessary to import approxi- 
mately 300000 barrels of crude oil daily 
to meet the demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts at that time. 

We are also told upon good authority 
that, at the present rate of consumption, 

» oil reserves in this country will be ex- 
hausted within 14 to 18 years. Ameri- 
can economy is built around the use of 
vehicles and machines which consume 
petroleum products. Our economy can- 
not operate for a single day without 
petroleum. Faced with this situation, it 
is the duty of Government to experiment 
to ascertain the most feasible and eco- 
nomical methods that can be found to 

ecure petroleum from other products. 

We know that England is only able to 
‘arry on her great aerial offensive 
against Nazi Germany because of the 
fact that she has developed a substantial 
number of plants for the making of syn- 
thetic petroleum from coal and other 
products. Three-fourths of the oil used 
by Nazi Germany is synthetically made. 
It is appropriate and fitting that we 
should at this time begin experimenting 
so that when the time comes when we 
must find another source of petroleum, 
we will be in a positicn to build plants 
which will operate efficiently and eco- 


not 
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nomically. In the Bureau of Mines we 
have capable scientists who have already 
devoted much time and study to this new 
process. We are fortunate that we have 
such eminent and capable men in the 
Bureau of Mines, and we may be sure 
that this program will be carried on in- 
telligently and in the public interest. 

After Pear] Harbor our supply of nat- 
ural rubber was completely cut off. It 
was necessary for the Government to 
spend $650,000,000 in building synthetic 
rubber plants. Many mistakes were 
made. and a great deal of this money was 
not economically expended because we 
had not been previously experimenting 
with the production of synthetic rubber. 
Fortunately, the program is now in very 
good shape but the situation might have 
been otherwise. We cannot take a 
chance on the catastrophe that would oc- 
cur when the supply of petroleum is 
greatly diminished. We must be pre- 
pared to meet that contingency. 

We have a great supply of coal in all 
regions of the country. In my district 
there is an unlimited supply of high- 
grade coal that I am advised would be 
usable in this process. I know that the 
Bureau of Mines will take into considera- 
tion the supply of coal in all regions of 
the country in determining where these 
plants should be located. They are giv- 
ing consideration to my section. But, 
regardless of the location of the plants, 
this is a project that should and must be 
carried out as quickly as possible. I 
hope that the measure will be carried by 
a unanimous vote. 


Regional Economies and the National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, on 
February 14 the Vice President of the 
United States delivered an address at 


Minneapolis, Minn. It is an excellent 
address dealing with the question of 
monopolies and a regional balanced 


economy for the people of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The people of the Middle West have always 
brought constructive imagination and vision 
to their work and to their activities as citi- 
zens. With the faith and determination of 
their pioneering ancestors they seek to de- 
velop for themselves and for the Nation the 
potential wealth of their country. 

This country cannot continue half prosper- 
ous and half depressed. The experience of 
the early 1930’s proved that we have to share 
our poverty. The experience of the 1920's 
demonstrated that the new era of permanent 
prosperity was undermined by continuing 
depression on the farm, in the mines, and 
elsewhere. Looking back on the 1920's, we 
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see that bu is extremely 


spotty 


iness activity then w 


and that prosperity was not broadly 
shared 
Today I wish to discuss with you a grave 
national problem—the development of bal- 
anced regional economies, all iculated 
into an expanding national economy, ind 
characterized by full use of all preductive 
resources. You have long fought for ele- 


ments of such a program. Now I ask you to 


think about the over-all aspects of the prob- 
lem 

What is a balanced regional economy? 
Each geographic region should produce all the 


goods and services which it can produce at 
lower real costs they can be produced 


than 


elsewhere. Each region should make full 
utilization of all of its resources and eco- 
nomic oppcrtunities. Within each region 


there should be a healthy 
agriculture and industry 

A balanced development of regional « 
mies does not mean that 
economic self-sufficiency 


balance between 


“ 
each region will ek 


Such an objective 


would defeat the great advantages growing 
out of legitimate regional specialization 
Minnesota is not the best place for Minne- 


sotans to obtain oranges or cotton 

Why have we n 
ment of re 
tional economy? 


t had a balanced develop- 
ial economies within the 


Industrializati 


ha 


n naturally 


appeared first near the centers of population, 
close to the sources of raw materials: but, 
with the westward movement of population, 
with the growth of larger markets in the 
South and the West, with improvements in 
transportation, there should have come a 
growth of new manufacturing the West 
and South. Yet these developments have 
not taken place, and even s promising 


industries here in the Middle West have been 
abandoned. Looki: we can see many 
obstacles which checked these develop- 


ge back 





ments—obstacles which should have disap- 
peared long ag: 

Let us consider the nature of these diffi- 
culties 

1. Modern industry, when hly 1 ha- 
nized, requires extensive ma! order to 
produce in large volume at lowest cost. In 
some areas, extensive markets exist in close 
proximity to the manufacturing center, as 


in the East. In others, as in the West, ex- 
tensive markets depend upon cheap and rapid 
transportation High transportation ct 
limit markets; discriminatory rate tific 
restrict industrial opportu ities. At present 
differentials in freight rates are one of 
basic causes for the undue concentration of 
industry in the North and the East 

2. M pol istic estra I ly ob- 
struct the developmen f balanced re l 
economies. Where a fe e ¢ 
trol virtually all « I u ‘ ary , 
policies are framed to ect ‘ 1 
the olc centers of produ TI P - 
burgh-plus and other | 
tems have the effect of per lat the - 
dustry ns pro} I f 
The striking dov f ( price 
I cies must pr‘ e1 r lop- 
ments i re r r 
a I 

ine i ' bey i 

restrictive price polici Re 

held idle. Hydr« ic } d 

me that would Lula I l 
industries have been delayed. Cl 
is indispensable for decentralizati of l= 
dustry and the growth of ll enter; 
What the development of public power « 
mean in terms of new commun! 
trades, new industries, and new living stand- 
ards has been shown by the Tennessee V 
cevelopment and is being dem 
by the hydroelectric devel 
Columbia River Valley Twenty jy 
the war stops there should b u ! 
hydroelectric resout im Ar 


we have a bal 


economies, there will be none 


inced ae 
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Vested interests have also been responsible 
for the suppression of new inventions and 
industrial processes. The control of a few 
basic patents has many times given control 
of a whole industry, and has enabled those 
holding the patents to determine where, and 
under what circumstances, their industry 
shall grow 

3. Regional differences in the cost of capital 
have delayed industrialization in the South 
and the West. It is to be expected that capi- 
tal costs will be high in frontier communities 





where the demand is great and the volume 
of savings small. But there is no justifica- 
tion for regional differences in the cost of 


capital in America today 

Why do we need a balanced development of 
regional economies within the national econ- 
omy? The answer obvious. All of our 
people are entitled to the higher standards 
which can come only from a full employment 
of our productive resources. No full em- 
ployment of our productive resources is pos- 
sible without healthy regional economies 

Development of regional economies will 
give us production, new investment 
outlets, greater opportunities for the talents 
of our people and fuller employment, both 
seasonally and throughout the business 
cycl : 

Not only prosperity in peace but military 
security in war require a diversification and 
a decentralization of American industry. If 
this war had come after the development of 
superbombers, and if America had been one 


iS 


more 


e 


of the first countries to be drawn into the 
conflict, it is more than likely that our con- 
centrated industries would have been 
bombed to rubble just as Germany's Ruhr 


has been 

How is the balanced development of re- 
gional economies within the national econ- 
omy to be secured? The answer to this 
question is being sought with determination 
by leaders in the South, the Southwest and 
the far West, as well as here in the Middle 
West. The obstacles and obstructions I have 
described should be removed at once. The 
conversion of war industry to peacetime 
production should take place in an environ- 
ment which will permit the balanced re- 
gional developments which must be the 
foundation of our national prosperity. 

What are the conditions necessary to the 
creation of regional economies? Adequate 
markets must exist for the sale of industry’s 
preducts. Cheap and abundant raw mate- 
rials must be obtainable. Capital must be 
available to finance the establishment of new 
enterprise and the expansion of old. The 
technologies employed by industry must be 
as open to new enterprises as established 
skills are to new workers. Industrial de- 
velopment requires trained manpower and 
competent management. What measures 
will assure all of these? 

1. Access to markets will require concerted 
action by government and business. The 
State governments should promptly remove 
those trade barriers by which they have 
sought to prefer their own business enter- 
prises over those located in other States. 
The United States is a market of 135,000,000 
people, each of whom—given full employ- 
ment and full use of our resources—should 
be able to spend the equivalent of $1,000 a 
year. There will be ample markets for the 
special products of each State without the 
necessity of any “Balkanization” of our coun- 
try through protective tariffs erected by taxes, 
fees, quarantine regulations, and the like. 

The people of the Middle West, the South, 
and the far West have long known that their 
markets have been confined by high and dis- 
criminatory transportation charges. The 
Middle West has, moreover, been placed at 
an added disadvantage since the Panama 
Canal reduced the cost of transportation 
from coast to coast. The intercoast water 
rate is less than the rate by rail from the 
central United States to any seaport. AS a 
result cf these handicaps, the Middle West 








has not only been unable to develop new 
industries but has actually lost industries 
to regions more favorably located with re- 
spect to transportation charges 

The people of this region were unwilling 
to accept this trend; they determined to do 
something about it. A group of your out- 
standing citizens turned to the development 
of the upper Mississippi River to secure the 
low-cost transportation so essential to agri- 
ulture and the development of industry. 
They recognized that the upper Mississippi, 
as a part of a great trunk system of inland 
waterways, would afford low-cost transporta- 
tion to and from important markets through- 
out the Mississippi-Ohio Basins, and would, 
through an all-water route to the Gulf of 
Mexico, give access to the three coasts. 

The people of this region owe much to 
that courageous group for spearheading the 
battle to free this great area—as large as 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
combined—from those vested interests which 
sought to maintain the status quo. This 
group was singularly successful in creating 
a united front between the South and the 
West. It was wise in joining forces with the 
South to complete the Mississippi waterway 
system under the vigorous leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Unfortunately, the railroads 
and allied interests have thus far succeeded 
in blocking the St. Lawrence seaway, long 
advocated by President Roosevelt. 

The Micdle West, like other sections of the 
country, still depends largely upon rail trans- 
portation for the movement of manufactured 
goods. Hence, the freight-rate structure 
which handicaps the Middle West, the South, 
and the Far West must be corrected if these 
great regions are to develop as part of a pro- 
gressive national economy. I, therefore, urge 
you to follow the course adopted by your 
leaders in the development of the Mississippi; 


join hands with the South and far West in 
removing high and discriminatory freight 
rates 


The battle for low-cost transportation over 
our inland waterways and highways has been 
without permanent victory. The railroad in- 
terests have seemingly forgotten the elemen- 
tary fact that before they can prosper the 
country must prosper, that a more prosper- 
ous people will Renefit the railroads. Their 
pelicy has been one of controlling and sup- 
pressing competition. Having failed to stop 
the construction of our navigable rivers, they 
now seek to restrict their use. As Secretary 
of Agriculture, I joined with the then Secre- 
tary of War and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission in opposing the Transportation 
Act of 1940. Our fears as to its destructive 
effects have been realized. 

Private rate bureaus and rate-making con- 
ferences have been established in all fields of 
public transportation, and aided by the min- 
imum rate orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, they have eliminated all com- 
petition in rates and perpetuated high and 
discriminatory rates against the West and 
South. Recently I addressed the Southern 
Governors’ Conference on this subject, and 
urged that this private rate-making machin- 
ery be stripped of its power to continue its 
monopolistic pricing of transportation serv- 
ices and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should protect the public interest 
in accordance with the direction of Con- 
gress. I hope that the middle-western and 
far-western Governors will join the southern 
Governors in a constructive program to re- 
move existing discriminations against the 
Middle West, the far West, and the South. 

2. The development of regional economies 
will require large capital investments to 
finance new enterprises. To the extent that 
the requisite capital is not available it must 
be attributed to the concentration of invest- 
ment banking under the control of a few 
large New York houses. 

It lies in your power to correct this situa- 
tion. Savings occur throughout the country, 
but under present financial organization the 
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little streamlets cf savings flow in widening 
rivers to the New York market. The alte 
native is to develop your own regional capital 
markets so that the savings of the West wil 
be used to finance industrial enterprises 
which will add to the wealth and welfare 
of the West. 

A quarter of a century ago we created a 
Federal Reserve System to provide reserve 
banking facilities on a regional basis. The 
Federal Reserve System has succeeded in prac- 
tically eliminating differences in the cost of 
commercial loans as between different 
tions of the country. Asystem of farm-credit 
organizations has brought cheap credit to 
farmers in all parts of the country. The time 
has come when similar developments must 
occur in the investment-banking field. 

The development of regional capital mar- 
kets is a task for local business and financial 
interests. Here is an opportunity for smal] 
investment banking houses and security deal- 
ers to expand their services in behalf of local 
industry. Here is an opportunity to reduce 
the cost of financing so as to encourage the 
growth of regional enterprises which Will ulti- 
mately develop into more financing. 

Investment in the development of regional 
economies will require venture capital rath: 
than the timid capital which seeks safety in 
the bonds of established enterprises. Fed- 
eral legislation has done much to relieve those 
who would invest venture capital of the un- 
necessary risks that attach to fraudulent 
financing. A revision of our tax laws can pro- 
vide further incentives to invest in the com- 
mon stocks of new enterprises. 

3. The complex technologies of modern in- 
dustries, with patented equipment, patented 
processes, and patented products, make it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for a newcomer to 
break into established industries. 

Our patent system, instead of serving to 
promote progress in science and the useful 
arts, has been converted into a tool for build- 
ing and perpetuating closed domains and 
monopolies. One or two basic patents may 
provide a basis for policing an industry and 
eliminating all competition. All of this is 
possible because the patent laws have been 
interpreted to permit the owner, not only 
to exclude others from the use of the patent 
but also, if he licenses them, to dictate the 
quantity which they may produce, the mar- 
kets in which they may sell, and the prices 
which they must charge. Furthermore, the 
patent system has been used by interna- 
tional cartels, notoriously by I. G. Farben 
the German trust, to establish a dangerou 
measure of control over industry in this and 
other countries. Our unpreparedness in 
many vital industries was the result of de- 
liberate cartel policies designed to weaken 
the military potential of democratic coun- 
tries. 

For all of these reasons, we should pro- 
claim the right of free access to the tech- 
nologies of modern industry. No domina- 
ting industrial or financial group controlling 
patents should be permitted to condition its 
licenses upon restriction of output, limita- 
tion of market, maintenance of prices, or 


sec- 


“any other practices which restrict the fullest 


development of free enterprise and produc- 
tion. 

4. Trained manpower is necessary to an} 
development of regional industries. Yet no 
region should undertake to exploit labor as 
the means of creating an industrial economy 
Disadvantages in freight rates or in capital 
costs must not be offset by substandard 
wages. Such a condition affords an unstable 
base for a sound regional economy. The 
workers, like the other members of the com- 
munity, should share to the full in the ad- 
vantages inherent in balanced industrial de- 
velopment. 

5. If regional economies are to create a bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry, par- 
ticular encouragement must be given to small 
enterprises located in the smaller communi 
ties. The establishment of such small enter- 
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ses requires cheap transportation, and ac- | the celebration of the twenty-sixth One nation’s will to live must r 


to the most modern industrial methods. anniversary of the independence of mount to a death sentence ! 
4 cheap source of power is also essential, for Lithuania The Atlantic Charter states 
lants cannot economically generate oe ‘ : . all peoples to choose the f 
r an power. All of these things can be At this meeting over $100,000 worth of under which they shall live 
| it we choose. New technical inventions, bonds were purchased, and it was stated sovereign rights 2nd self-governm 
h as the recent developments for the pro- | that during the days previous to this | to those who have been forcibly 
tion of magnesium, alcohol, and plastics, | meeting approximately another $100,000 | them.” 
1 open up new frontiers for small enter- of War bonds were purchased by the God grant that these declarat 
es. These new processes will make it pos- | Lithuanian people, making a total of ciples be fulfilled and that se trut 
e for relatively small plants to produce $200,000 with a Lithuanian population be gloriously exemplified in the case 
se materials at costs much below those f bout 15.000 uania and her sister republics 
are presently paying. of a 7 E or a A former great citizen of this city 
The development of regional economies There being no objection, the address | tionally renowned statesman, S 
s been advanced by the building of war | Was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, | in 1900, when the question of Ph 
ints in some sections of the country. These | as follows: 


deperdence was under consideration 
its must be Kept in full production. Their On February 16, 1944, the people of Lith- United States Senate, declared: “Px 
duction will be required to create the . . 


uania and their children, scattered through- | ™USt be remembered, which is secured by op 
ng standard which Americans must have out the world, will celebrate the twenty-sixth pression or usurpation or by any form of i 
r the war. However, there is grave danger | anniversary of the independence of Lith- | JUStice, is soon dethroned. We have no righ 
t these plants may be acquired by domi- uania. This celebration will be observed by in law or morals to usurp that which belo: 
groups; and that they may either be Lithuanians not onlv in the United States to another, whether it is property or power 
withheld from production or equivalent ca- but in Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, No people can go under the Government 
city retired elsewhere. It should be a part Great Britain, Switzerland. Sweden, the any other peopie or any ruler without 
our public policy to lodge the control of | vatican City, even in German-occupied Lith- | S®®*. The law of nature and of natur 
these plants in new hands. Of course, there | yania, and in spirit by the many Lithuanian | ©®*!tles every people to its separate an 
would be no guarantee that such firms would . , 


exiles in Siberia, in German prisons and labor | **@'®S among the powers of the ¢ 
be acquired by a monopolistic firm. I 
erefore propose that instead of selling these 


camps What Senator Hoar said on an 
Poets, i ) amniiese antiv to bh ; 
Here in Worcester we are gathered together sOn, apples apuly Lith 
r plants, the Government proceed to lease ul 
m on terms which will assure their con- 
ued independent operation. 


to commemorate this anniversary by the pur- | MY pacity this ¢ pes 

chasing of American War bonds, thereby | ™@Y Make It a solitude 
7. The balanced development of regional 
onomies will require economic planning. 


pledging our loyalty to America, and, at the | YOU ™ay burn towns; you may extermi 
same time, expressing our sentiments of love | POPUlations; you may kill the children o1 
and affection for the homeland. boys over 10, as Herod slew the first 
Already many communities and States are It was while the First World War was still the Israelites. But the volcar 
igaged in programs of post-war planning. | raging that Lithuania was declared free and | YOU Will not settle this thin; 
such projects partake of an emergency . 
iracter; they are largely negative; they are 
ncerned with meeting post-war unemploy- 


independent. tio or in a century, or in 10 centurie 
nt on a temporary basis. I recommend 


For 22 years prior to the tragic events of | ‘* is setticd right.” 
“Governme thot > < eY 
1940 all true friends of Lithuania exalted in Government without the con 
that all such community and State planning 
oriented to the larger geographic region 


her triumph and looked forward confidently | S°Verned—an authority which Heaven 1 
to her future gave—can only be supported by means 
We may well be proud of her record during | Heaven never can sanction.” 
d directed to positive and constructive these 22 vears of the country’s independence. Like the people of other small 
ils. Each region should study its possi- | puring these years the political, economic, | the people in Lithuania and the 
lities for developing greater balance in its | and cultural life advanced rapidly; the stand- | -!" im America are against b 
nomic activities. It should determine | ard of living of her people steadily increased: German, or dcmination by any 
what undeveloped resources, what new indus- | her ports were open to all the world; in brief, | “Y, ®md are determined t 
ies, what improvements in transportation, | she won favorable recognition from all na- | Testitution of independence 
iat sources of capital, and what resources 
f manpower are available to expand produc- 
yn 


tions, without exception. is be nd cavil that Rus 
The development of regional economies 
within a full-production national economy 


pledge 
ps y 
< + 
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Lithuania is teday one of the small nations a symbol of aggressior 
unjustly deprived by force of arms of its life | Lithuanian peopl ' 
and independence. On this account these | Lithuanians everywhere 
days are days of sadness and serious refiection | #Dout the recent Soviet autonomy} 
will open a new era in American history. New for the Lithuanian people at home and in The Lithuanian Minister to the ni 
pportunities for employment, for capital in- every part of the world. Shattered, humili- States refers to it as “an attempt to make 
vestment, for enterprise will be the first ated, suffering Lithuania bemoans her lost the world believe that the Baltic states v 
effects. The use of new natural resources, | independence. You Lithuanians in exile who | Willing members of the Soviet Unio 1 
plus the fuller employment of labor and capi- have availed yourselves of free American hos- Minister asserted that “ever since the R 
will mean enlarged production, both pitality have good reason to celebrate this Army s cccupation of Lithuania in 1941, M 
regionally and nationally. A_ balanced occasion with heads high, for your country | COW has been saying that ‘Lithuania volur 
regional development will provide increased | tortured and desecrated, is still alive and re- | ‘@rily joined the Soviet Union As a mat 
tability for business and the foundation for | sistant. The spirit of the Lithuanian people ter of fact the Minister claims the Soviets 
a new post-war American standard of living. | will survive to the bitter end and will resist have forced their rule on Lithuania 
| enmeshment in any federations, confedera- Let it be said again and agait 
tions, or unions sponsored by its neightors. which does not restore the 
Lithuania must never become another na- | gehts of the Lithuanian people 
Address of Senator Walsh of Massachu- | *!°n’s vassal. It is foreign to your God-given oe — — - —— heerryeag ’ 
right to be free people. e€ a just peace Small nations 
setts to Lithuanian Meeting at Worces- Lithuania is proof that a nation’s strength | 4!SO to insist that the pl 
| is not necessarily in her size geographically | Nations for equal acc o f 
ter, Mass. or in her wealth. Her greatest might is the raw materials be carrie d out 
| iron souls of her people, who refuse to sur- | Of Small nations depends up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS render their souls to aggressors or to com- dom of trade 
| promise with evil. The invader may conquer Small nations are also entitl 
oF | the lands, the possessions of your people, but fective post-war organization 
HON DAVID I WALSH | never their souls. Even those who are not of gress:on and maintain ju 
° ° your ancestry are proud in witnessing the military technicality has destr 
OF MASSACHUSETTS dauntless spirit and more than human cour- an ty for self-defense by small nz 
. i | age of your little nation. repeat, no effective post-war org 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES The hope of your people for the future of can be established without small 
Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of | ponent we ane the ne eens = a ee freedom 
, their honesty and sincerity in facing the criti- et me congratulate you on the n 1 
Monday, February 7), 1944 | cal issues that will be settled in the peace poses that have prompted this gathering h 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. | treaty. On the question of national integrity tonight. You are here to mobili 
President, I ask permission to have | both the Holy See and the Atlantic Charter Lithuanian resources here in , Wore 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a | have laid Gown supreme = guiding me so. sos wn su cess of oul = hting 
s h tly delivered by me at a | ciples. The very first of t e five princip es or a complete victory in « rd e 
gre recently y : ; | laid down by Pope Pius XII in his Christmas based upon the principles of the 
meeting of the Americans of Lithuanian speech of 1939 states: “The fundamental con- | Charter may be realized by 
birth or parentage at Worcester, Mass., | dition of a just and honorable peace is to | invaded countries. 
which was held in connection with a | assure the right to life and independence of You Americans of Lithuani 
drive for the purchase of War bonds and | all nations, large or small, strong or weak. | have helped so much in the 
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independent Lithuania will not fail, I am 
sure, to keep her alive during this war and 
make certain that she continues to live free 


and strong again. Areal unity of the Ameri- 
can Lithuanians will do much to help the 
motherland. 

Take courage, Lithuania’s cause, as is the 
cause of all occupied and invaded nations, is 
the cause of America. In other words, it is 
our fight. Every life lost and every body 
maimed in our fight against Germany and 
Japan is a blow struck for all the countries 
ii. the world that love liberty and inde- 
pendence 

Here, assembled in this noble building 
erected by the free people of this city in 
memory of her sons who have died in the 
cause of freedom, we pledge our hopes, our 
lives. and our sacred honor to the cause for 
which America is fighting and to the speedy 
restorati bleeding Lithuania to peace, 
end freedom. 


nm or 


prosperity, 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very dy- 
namic, illuminating, and instructive ad- 
dress delivered by a great jurist of Wis- 
consin, the Honorable Roland J. Steinle. 
The subject he discussed so thoroughly 
and ably is the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ever since the memorable incidents at 
Pearl Harbor the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency has occupied a bright spotlight of 
American thought through the mediums of 
the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, in 
legislative halls, and at professional gather- 
ings. This situation, of course, is due to the 
fact that delinquency amongst juveniles 
from coast to coast has been tremendously 
accentuated since the beginning cof the war 
in comparison to its prevalency before the 
war, 

Generally speaking, judges charged with 
jurisdiction over juvenile courts have wit- 
nessed in the past 3 years an increase in the 
amount and type of delinquency by American 
youth. Actually, delinquency amongst chil- 
dren dates back to the beginning of civiliza- 
tion Increased juvenile delinquency in 
wartime is not a new phenomenon in America 
or anywhere else. In our own country every 
generation has experienced the reality of war. 
From 1776 to 1943 America has been engaged 
in seven major wars, an average of 1 in every 
24 years. Out of our 167-year existence we 
have been at war 21 years. 


Statistics regarding increased juvenile de-~ 


linquency in America are available for the 
period of World War No, 1. History generally 
records the prevalence of crime and delin- 
quency during our past war periods although 
these items were not then computed on a 
statistical basis. This war has undoubtedly 
presented new challenges of the problem. 


Police officials know that wartime tends to 
create a lawless spirit. 

It is common knowledge that war creates 
the problems of family separation, widow- 
hood, orphanage, family desertion, and do- 
mestic discord, 


War affects the stability and 











solidarity of family life. During wartime the 
mental and physical health of many men, 
women, and children suffer. Family prob- 
lems become accentuated and many families 
do not adjust well to the restless conditions 
created by war. Tensions and anxieties are 
increased. Uncertainty arises. Juvenile de- 
linquency increases in wartime as a natural 
result of the disruption of family life, of 
widespread emotional tension and confusion 
and a let-down of the customary attitudes 
toward life and property. 

This war was thrust upon us. 
an unpleasant necessity. We extended our- 
Selves to avoid it. No true American enjoys 
it. We have determined to win it at any 
cost. We will. All of this does not detract 
from the fact that war is primarily a matter 
of destruction and debases the humanity of 
those participating in it. 

Bovee once said that “every war involves a 
greater or less relapse into barbarism. War, 
indeed, in its details is the essence of in- 
humanity. It dehumanizes. It may save 
the state but tends to destroy the citizen.” 
Louis Napoleon declared that “war, which 
society draws upon itself, is but organized 
barbarism, an inheritance of the savage state, 
however disguised or ornamented.” 

Because of the intensity with which this 
war is being fought by the peoples of the 
United States and because of the tremendous 
change in the living conditions of millions 
of our people, with its attendant movement 
of families or members of families into new 
territory, it is not surprising that there has 
been an increase in the matter of juvenile 
delinquency. 

A court is obliged to view juvenile delin- 
quency from its legal aspect. The National 
Probation Association defines a delinquent 
child as (a) one who has violated any laws 
of the State or any ordinance or regulation 
of a subdivision of the State; (b) one who 
by reason of being wayward or habitually 
disobedient is uncontrolled by his parent, 
guardian, or custodian; (c) one who is habit- 
ually truant from school or home; (d) one 
who habitually so deports himself as to 
injure or endanger the morals or health of 
himself or others. 

Indiscretions, mischief, and shortcomings 
on the part of our young people not within 
the purview of this definition are not gen- 
erally considered juvenile delinquency by 
judges called upon to function in juvenile 
courts. 

Each State in the Union has its own defini- 
ticn of “delinquent child,” some shortening 
the classification as given by the National 
Probation Association, others extending it. 

No matter what else is involved, delin- 
quency contains a threat at the security of 
the state. This is probably the paramount 
reason why modern countries have legislated 
on the subject. 

Claims that juvenile delinquency has been 
on the increase since the beginning of the 
war are based largely on the number of chil- 
dren brought into juvenile courts. The 
Children’s Bureau gathers the statistics from 
juvenile courts covering a considerable part 
of the Nation. In 1942 the Children’s Bu- 
reau reported that of the juvenile courts pre- 
senting statistics about 80 percent indicated 
an increase and 20 percent a decrease for the 
previous year. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the astute Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, says 
that since the beginning of the war juvenile 
delinquency has generally increased at least 
20 percent and is mounting rapidly every- 
where in the United States. Figures released 
by Mr. Hoover about 8 months ago indicate 
that records show a 55-percent increase in 
arrests of girls under 21 in 1942 as compared 
to 1941. His figures also indicate that ar- 
rests of girls for drunkenness increased 40 
percent. For disorderly conduct almost 70 
percent; for prostitution and commercial- 
ized vice 64 percent; for sex offenses 104 
percent; for vagrancy (which often veils 
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more serious offenses) 124 percent. The in. 
creases were greatest among girls of 15, 
17, 18, and 19 years of age. Even among gir) 
under 15 there was an increase of more than 
49 percent. 

Mr. Hoover’s figures disclose also th 
amongst boys the increase is 3.6 percent, but 
considering the number of boys under 21 in 
military service, this numerical decrease ac- 
tually represents a large relative incre: 
among the boys remaining in civilian life 
Amongst boys arrests for assaults increased 
17 percent. For carrying concealed weapons 
there was an increase of 15 percent. For dis- 
orderly conduct the records indicated an in- 
crease of 26 percent; for drunkenness, 
increase of 30 percent. 

Granting that this is a war problem on 
national scale, these statistics definitely pre- 
sent an alarming situation and must be con- 
ing Americans. 

War apparently is responsible for an j 
crease of juvenile delinquency; so is a de- 
pression. Many experts see in our present 
problem a combination of causes resultin 
from both the recent depression and the 
present war. The fact is that juvenile cou 
records throughout the country generally 
showed that an increase of delinquency was 
becoming larger even before we enterec the 
war. 

Social workers know that in peacetime the 
greatest cause of delinquency amon 
juveniles is the result of homes broken by 
death, divorce, desertion, crime, poverty 
discord. Bad environment, bad companion- 
ship, bad example, bad home influence, emo- 
tional instability, a feeling on the part 
a child of inferiority or inadequacy, a feeling 
of not being wanted or not being trusted « 
not belonging, each may be the cause f 
delinquency. Economic stress of a family 
sometimes plays a part. In the well-known 
report of the Commission on Delinquen 
of the White House Conference is found the 
statement that: “Behavior is always an atf- 
fair of stimulus and response between a 
human individual and some feature or fea- 
tures of his environment; delinquency is no 
exception. * * * In his inner feelings 
and emotional life a delinquent very often 
is found to be unsatisfactorily ‘adjusted to 
other personalities or conditions in his en- 
vironment.’ ” 

Frustration and discouragement sometimes 
cause juvenile delinquency. There have bee: 
other factors, detected in late years, which 
are the bases of juvenile delinquency, some 
of which concern unrest of the times, ot 
absence of religious or good moral training 
or wanderlust tendencies, or craving fo: 
amusements, or the lure of moving pictures 
or lack of adequate recreational facilities and 
playgrounds, or too much or too little spend- 
ing money, or the automobile, or low stand- 
ard juke-box rendezvous, or indulgence 
alcoholics. Home discipline sometimes is too 
severe; sometimes too lax. 

No boy or girl is born a criminal. Th 
earlier idea that delinquency and crime re- 
sult from inborn general physical constitu- 
tion has been entirely discounted by scien- 
tific research. Nor is the notion of any di- 
rect inheritance of criminal tendencies ac- 
cepted today. However, there is proof that 
the existence of certain physical defect 
diseases and peculiarities have an important 
bearing on the incidence of misconduct 
Psychiatrists and guidance clinic experts fre- 
quently report as to such. 

In the proper upbringing of America’s 
youth the home, the church, the school, th« 
community, industry, and the state each havé 
a responsibility. All in all, I think that 
America never has had better young people 
than it has today. They are serious, high- 
minded, studious, courageous, and enlight- 
ened. They are scholars and thinkers, an 
as to character and development, stand head 
and shoulder above any of our previous gen- 
erations. Their leadership in government 








affairs, in industry, in science, in athletics 

d, particularly, of course, in the actual 
prosecution of the war, which field they 
rightfully dominate, is superb. 


While delinquency does exist on a larger 
scale among our young people today than it 
before the war, we ought never lose sight 
the fact that, fortunately, the number of 
se who become involved in delinquency 
small as compared to the population of 
American youth. 
Basically, the cause for the high rate of 
delinquency is deep and transcends back for 
yng time. J. Edgar Hoover pointed to the 
ral underlying cause when he so well 
i at Rutgers University last spring: “In 
sophistication of the past generation 
indations were laid, not only in America, 
n other countries, upon false premises. 
idolatry of materialism came close to 
rming our land into a modern ‘Sodom 
i Gomorrah.’ Fundamentals were ignored. 
d, judging from the surveys of the study 
history in some of our educational insti- 
yns, we have come close to forgetting the 
periences and identities of those who made 
s Nation great.” 
Juvenile court judges know that disrespect 
authority on the part of adults and chil- 
is rather common in our time. The at- 
“So what!” prevails. The validity of 
is traditional is questioned. Our 
itage of the tried and true rules of living 
e seriously threatened in a belief that only 
which is new has worth. Many fami- 
s have no connection with a church. Many 
parents prefer to leave the entire training 
their children to the schools. In our age 
philosophies, relationships, spiritual values, 
thics are shifting, so that it is difficult for 
even the most enlightened parents to know 
vhere they stand or where their children 
nd. Social changes have created new or 
ensified old moral hazards of childhood. 
We must never forget that “as the twig is 
bent, so grows the tree.” 
Amongst the immediate causes of the pre- 
vailing condition may be cited the following: 
(a) The poisonous attitude of hate which 
ing inculcated in the minds of those in 
* armed forces, in our factory workers, and 
eryone taking a part in the war effort. 
This has a demoralizing effect upon children 
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exposed to it. 
(b) News and information of the wholesale 
killing on the battle front, Commando raids, 


c., has a tendency to create much emotional 
t Lessons in 





tability amongst our children. 
hool seem dull compared to the flaming 
headlines in newspapers of hard-fought bat- 
tles on land or sea. Fear of bombing, black- 
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outs, and air-raid drills are too strong an 
emotional stimulus for children. Sixteen- 


and seventeen-year-old boys are _ restless, 
thinking of the time when they shall enter 
the service, and they find themselves unable 
to properly concentrate on steady, settled 
work. Many of them desire to have a last 
fling and enter upon a spirit of reckless 
abandon. Acts of violence are bound to 
spring from such conditions. The National 
Probation Association reported in April 1943 
hat many of the shootings, stabbings, and 
muggings in New York City recently were 

mmitted by boys and that an all-time high 
record was established in the 6 months pre- 
vious when six minors, aged 16 to 19 years, 
were admitted to the deathhouse at Sing 
Sing for murder in the first degree. 

(c) Another cause is the migration of fam- 
ilies or members of families into new terri- 
tory, usually industrial centers, where they 
are deprived of the social life to which they 
were accustomed and where the influence of 
the new-found diversions frequently prove 
disastrous. In many of these situations fam- 
ily members find themselves adrift, isolated 
from the controls of family, friends, church, 
and neighborhood. The city has always had 
more delinquency than the rural villages. 

(d) The proximity of military training 
camps to communities has been a factor 









leading to the increase of juvenile delin- 
quency, particularly as to young girls. The 
uniform is an attraction. Young girls go 
out to parties with soldiers and sailors, partly 
for fun and thrills and partly to display 
their new-found boy friends in uniform. 
Statistics show that social diseases in many 
places are being spread by young girls 12 to 
17 years of age today. 

(e) The matter of women, particularly 
mothers in war plants, has affected the situa- 
tion. Latch-key children are the result. The 
home is no longer a home. Discipline is 
weakened and supervision of children 
dwindled. Children prefer to roam the 
streets rather than to continuously remain 
in empty homes. Some working mothers 
don’t even want their children around when 
they return from work. Truancy from school, 
which actually is rebellion on the part of the 
child against the authority of the community 
or State, is a common result of parents’ ab- 
sence from home and their accompanying 
neglect thereby. 

(f) The increase of child labor (some 
illegal) at an unprecedented rate is a cause 
of much delinquency today. A commission 
of the National Education Association when 
meeting in Indiana a few weeks ago declared: 
“Demands that young people be released from 
school to work on farms, in stores, in service 
industries, and in factories has become alarm- 
ing to those who put the educational welfare 
of children before the commercial value of 
their services. At the most crucial age of 
their lives, young children are walking the 
streets undisciplined and uncontrolled. We 
are subjecting them to all the bad influences 
of society without any kind of supervision. 
The best place for these pupils from the 
standpoint of winning the war and peace is 
in the classroom.” 

The fact is that juvenile court authorities 
hear much today of children who earn good 
wages rebelling against parental restrictions 
and insisting that they have the right to act 
as adults when they earn their livelihood as 
adults. 

(g) The actual participation of members 
of the family in the armed services has an 
effect that sometimes contributes to juvenile 
delinquency. The drafting of fathers and 
brothers deprives the younger children of 
guidance to which they are accustomed. 
Worry over the fate of loved ones at the front 
creates a psychological atmosphere in the 
home which tends to produce a frustrating 
effect on the emotional life of children there. 

(h) Due to war conditions understaffed 
schools, understaffed juvenile court proba- 
tion departments, understaffed social-wel- 
fare agencies, lack cf community and organi- 
zation planning for children, all have the 
effect of reduced control where the de- 
linquency problem exists. 

The matter of reducing juvenile delin- 
quency is a community problem. All of our 
children, not Only those who live on the 
other side of the track, are affected by the 
existing wartime conditions. Parents must 
be held responsible for their children's train- 
ing. However, we are too prone to blame the 
parents altogether when children go wrong. 

England learned some bitter lessons dur- 
ing this war in the matter of the treatment 
of its children. In 1939 that country reduced 
its welfare services, social agencies, and 
schools. It experienced the problems of 
bombings, black-outs, air-raid shelters, home- 
less and destitute children. Juvenile delin- 
quency increased one-third. Then England 
corrected the situation. It reopened its 
schools, restored and extended its health and 
recreational services, and opened hundreds 
of new nurseries. America may well profit 
when England warns us today: “Don't close 
your schools. Don’t close your clubs or 
recreational centers. Avoid the breakup of 
families as much as possible. Don't throw 
an army of youngsters into industry.” 

We face a condition and not a theory. We 
must meet our problems intelligently and 
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courageously. Many communities 
have a curfew law, but we « 
such medium alone will assure the protectior 
necessary for our children. We must 
our youth occupied in wholesome 

and to as great a degree pe 
their young minds from con 
the difficult problems of the waz 
to discourage mothers with young ch 
from going into industry when their offsprir 
are not adequately cared for. We must « 
courage school interest 
too-youthful sons and daughters from tak 
responsible war jobs with high wages 
must provide wholesome recreatic! 
spiritual opportunity and guidance ar 
counselling for the members of disrupte 
homes. We must assist all of our 
organizations in the development of great« 
programs than before. We must continu 
to provide respectable and_ interesti: 
entertainment for our visiting 
soldiers. We must keep our schools, 


t expect t 






as 





prob 





sailors anc 
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today 
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and discourage our 
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youth 
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fon and welfare agency staffs well m 
and intensify and expand their activiti 
even though such action may require an 
increase in personnel. 

Every good citizen ought work to keep 
within reasonable bounds the bad effects of 
the new conditions created or made more 
serious by the war. Our civic leaders dare 
not relent from pointing out the dar 
of situations affecting our children We 
must provide facilities and services against 
neglect of our youth, furnish opportunities 
for their energy and activity, and give them 
salutary outlets for their imagination. If 
ever American children needed attention, 
care, understanding, and friendship, it is n 
Let us never lose sight of the fact t 
every child needs someone to go to, in or 
out of trouble. The children certainly are 
not responsible for the conditions of today. 

What will it avail America to win the war 
and win the peace, but lose the soul of its 
young people of today? 

As good Americans we all have a duty to 
present in our own lives such patterns of 
honesty, sincerity, and courage as shall chal- 


lenge the emulation of 
we come into contact 

In conclusion, may I direct 
the caution of the late Chief Ju 
of the Wisconsin Supreme C 
celebrated case, he 
not long exist unless 
voters be 


the youth with who: 
attentic 
tice Wins! 
urt whe 

said 
the 


intelligent 


great body of 








not merely l 
The children of today are the voters of to- 
morrow. It is the greatest concern of the 
State, therefore, that its children be pre- 
served from vicious habits, for the vicious 
child is the father of the vicious man.” 
Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
' ’ I ORITICOR 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following telegram 
CHUNGKING, January 1, 1944. 
Representative MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 
My best wishes for a happy and victor 
New Year and my heartiest congratul 
to you and Members of the Congress fol 
peal of Chinese Exclusion Act, which p 
foundly appreciated in Chir To 1 t 
one of the most significant event the | 
toric year of 1943, contribut it did to 
the ever closer ties of friendship between our 
two countries, 
H. H. Kuno 
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Simplifying Your 1943 Income Tax Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House a simplified analysis of the 
1943 income-tax blank which is timely 
and should prove of inestimable value to 


FORM 1040 


Treasury Department 


Internal Revenue Service 
Sennen eee 






or fiscal year beginning 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


our 40,000,000 income taxpayers. Inas- 
much as Congress seems to be blamed for 
the complexities of the income-tax form, 
I am including herewith the simplified 
analysis as a public service and with the 
realization that it is our duty to be help- 
ful in this situation. 

The value of making this simplifica- 
tion available is indisputable, although to 
do so involves printing in the REecorp 
pages 1 and 4 of the 1943 income-tax 
Form 1040. 

The simplification analysis which I 
submit has been prepared by Richard T. 
Jones, assistant trust officer, and Her- 


bert Flint, public relations aide of the 


1943 


UNITED STATES 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME AND VICTORY TAX RETURN 


Optional Form 1040 May Be Filed Instead of This Form if Gross Income ls Reported 
on the Cash Basis fer the Calendar Year, Is not More Than $3,000, and Consists 
WHOLLY of Salary, Wages, Other Compensation for Personal Services, Dividends 
Interest, or Annuities 


FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1343 










(Do not use these spaces) 











File 
Code 
Serial 
, 1943, and ending , , 1944 No. 
(See Instruction C) District 


—_ 


~----0 (Cashier's Stamp) 





en anaeecer=an ara =P=ann nn =r ae 


COMPUTATION OF NET INCOME 





INCOME 








1. Salary, Employer's Name 
Wages, and 
Compensation 
for Personal 
Services 


(Members of 
armed forces see 
Instruction |) 


“Tot al 


2. Dividends 


3. Interest on corporation bonds, bank deposits, notes, etc _ a 
4. Interest on Government obligations, etc.: (a) From line A (8), Schedule A_ 
(b) From 

Schedule A 


-_ 


. Annuities 


6. (a) Net gain (or loss) from sale or exc hange of capital assets. (From Schedule B) 
(b) Net gain (or loss) from sale or exchange of property other than capital 


assets. (From Schedule B) : 
. Rents and royalties. (From Schedule C (1))______.-- 
. Net profit (or loss) from business or profession. 


on 


(From Schedule C (3)) 


10. eee ees Th Ge BOP Dieescscececdnndesdtcnedstebuaan 
DEDUCTIONS 

11. Contributions. (Explain in Schedule D)__ __ _- - oe Seales 

12. Interest. (Explain in Schedule E) (See Instructions 12 and 16 for Victory Tax deduction) 

13. Taxes. (Explain in Schedule F) (See Instructions 13 and 16 for Victory Tax deduction) 

14. Losses from fire, storm, shipwreck, or other casualty, or theft. 


Schedule G) 


16, Other deductions authorized by law. 


Less: Deductible expenses. (Attach itemized statement). ........- 
Compensation after deductible expenses 


(From Schedule C (2))......._- 
(State total receipts, from line 1, Schedule C (2) $__ ai 
9. Income (or loss) from partnerships; fiduciary income; and other income. 


15. Medical, dental, etc., expenses. (Explain in Schedule H) _- 
(Explain in Schedule G) 


COLUMN 1 


“Income Tax Net | Victory Tax Net 


City and State 


line B (5) and (3), 





(Explain in 


COLUMN 2 
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Union & New Haven Trust Co. at New 
Haven, Conn., and circulated locally by 
the bank in its monthly journal, by a dis- 
play advertisement in the New Haven 
Journal Courier, and by the Sunday Her- 
ald, a Connecticut weekly newspaper, 

I realize I may be doing the bank 
disservice by disclosing the identity of 
two employees whose services could wel] 
be used by Mr. Morgenthau in the Treas- 
ury Department. Nevertheless, I offer 


the following simplification as a much- 
needed aid to 40,000,000 taxpayers and 
as a recommendation to the Treasury 
Department. 












SIMPLIFYING 
Your 1943 


Income Tax Return 


Follow Steps 1 to 8 as numbered 


Ra ere en 





NOTES ON STEP 1 (Column 1) 


This is where net income for purposes of 
Income Tax is determined. No fun 
mental change from the 1942 return is 
encountered. Some additional details are 
required to be reported, and the format has 
been altered, but otherwise it is no more 
formidable than in 1942. 


oh zzeorooa 
BRS z2zeocrone 


NOTES ON STEP 2 (Column 2) 


This is where net income for purposes o! 
Victory Tax is determined, and is a new 
addition to the tax form. Care should be 
exercised to eliminate those items included 
in Step 1 but not required or permitted in 
Step 2. That is, in general all items sub- 
ject to Income Tax are subject to Victory 
Tax except gain on sale of Capital Assets 
and Interest on those classes of Treasury 
Bonds which are subject only to Surta 
Loss on sale of Capital Assets is not recog 
nized, and other deductions are limited to 
those arising from (a) carrying on a trade or 
business, (b) the production or collection 
income, and (c) the management, conserva 
tion, or maintenance of property held for the 
production of income. 


17. Stee Garces Wh See BF 0 Bisiccncenntctcunncnctcecsadsue 
18. Income Tax net income (item 10, col. 1, less item 17, col. 1) 
19. Victory Tax net income (item 10, col. 2, less item 17, col. 2) 


INCOME AND VICTORY TAX 


20. Unpaid balance of 1943 Income and Victory Tax (from line 22, page 4)__.............--- 
21. You may postpone, until not later than March 15, 1945, payment of the amount you owe 
up to one-half of item 19 (c), page 4. Enter the amount postponed. (For persons 


NOTES ON STEP 8 


This step, where final settlement of your 
tax account is made, is also new. If you 








whose surtax net income for 1942 or 1943 exceeded $20,000, see Schedule L~2)__...-...- pgpesscencasiccas cave aclaboanans a ee od 
22. Amount paid with this return (item 20 less item 21)_.....................-.....---.---- | $...-------|---- what part you are paying now. Ifa refund 





is due you will indicate the amount of the 
overpayment and whether you wish the sun 
refunded to you or credited against your 
1944 liability. 


| If the total of your payments (line 21 (d) on page 4) is larger than your tax (line 
20 on page 4), enter the difference 

Indicate by a check mark () what you want done with this overpayment: Re- 

| fund it to me 0; Apply it on my 1944 estimated tax D. 






23. Refund or 
Credit 


I declare under the penalties of perjury, that this return (including any accompanying schedules and state- 


ments) has been examined by me and to the best of my knowledge and belief is a true, correct, and complete 
return, 


@-e-<+-<<c0e ocecen ee ee -eeeeee 


mployer, i any) 


igned by both huehand and © ife) 
A return made by an agent must be accompanied by power of attorney. (See Instruction UG 








+ 


‘ 


he will have one great advantag H 1s t at the 
n a new tax bill, the tax-paying individual today is about where top of the form and work straight down to the bott ng 
e was last July following the enactment of the withholding tax to the reverse side of the form only long enough to determine the 
nd the institution of the September 15 estimate of 1943 income amount of his tax from the table there and to compute his V 
x in the course of getting on a pay-as-you-go basis—that is, tax. He may become puzzled and make mistakes along the w 
he law is essentially the same. On or bef re March 15, 1944— _ but at least he will need only follow his nose. 
1. A final income-tax return for 1943 is required if gross income In the case of Form 1040, however, his path will be a tortu 


t 


ax must be filed and at least one-fourth of the estimated tax must 





In spite of the fact that Congress has been working for months March 15 
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SIMPLIFYING YOUR 1943 INCOME-TAX RETURN 


«ceeds the maximum allowance or if you were liable for tax in 1942. one. As we look at the 


> paid. 


to complete your return if you will follow the order we suggest. 


If the taxpayer can use the—short form—of return 1040A on At 





1. Income Tax net income (item 18, page 1) 





COMPUTATION OF INCOME AND VICTORY TAX. 


(See Tax Computation Instructions) 











< 
2. Less: Personal exemption. (From Schedule l-(1))__.......___.___________ $ 
3 Credit for dependents. (From Schedule 1-(2))_........._____________. e 
§. Balance (surtax net income)__ ip chide Gon ch cnchtis Uaripeavlemieaiaidideaian in o sani 
5. Less: Certain interest on Government obligations (item 4 (a), page 1). $_ ie 
6. Earned income credit. (From Schedule J-(1) o J-(2))__.___- eal 
TU ae $ ‘ 
8. Normal tax (6°), of line 7)__- sts a ee Se ee secant Vescniad 
9, Surtax on amount in line 4. (See Surtax Table, page 3 of Instructions) 
10. Total Income Tax (line 8 plus line 9). (if Schedule B is used and alternative tax computation made, enter line 
16, Schedule B) __._- — ee 
11, Less: Income Tax paid toa | foreign country or U. Ss. “possession, ~ (Attach Form 1116)_ _ 
12, BALANCE OF INCOME TAX ia eae naei 
13. NET VICTORY TAX (line 6 of Victory Tax Schedule, below)____._...________- — 
14, Total of lines 12 and 13__..____-_- ee es ett 
15. Income Tax paid at source on tax-free cov yenant bond interest. ” (See Footnote 1)_.____- 
i, Tr nile aes ia ; | 
17. Income Tax for 1942, (See Statement, Form 1125, from Collector) (First, see page 4 of 
Instructions)_ ~~~ sienna $ 
18, Enter line 16 or 17 whichever is LARGER. (Members of the armed forces see page 4 of 
Instructions) Sa . 
19 FORGIVENESS FEATURE (Don’t fill in (a), (6), and (c) below, if either line 16 or 17 
is $50 or less): 
(a) Enter line 16 or 17, whichever is SMALLER ear = 
(b) Enter $50 or three-fourths of (a), immediately above, whichever is | 
LARGER, This is the FORGIVEN part of the tax_____~-_- $ 
(c) Enter the UNFORGIVEN part of the tax which is the BALANCE (subtract 
(b) from (a)). (See Footnote 2)__..- . 
20. TOTAL INCOME AND VICTORY TAX. (Total of lines 18 and 19 a 
21. Less: (a) Income and Victory Tax withheld by employer_______- onl. Gueedcennhon 
(6) Income Tax peid om 1942 income. ............-... ~~~ le ctccecce ee 
(c) Tax paid on 1943 income on accou nt of Declaration of Esti- 
SURREE BOs bbntcticccncnaséceduce acuta’ rors idle =— = 
(d) Total payments ‘ 3 Pe 
22. UNPAID BALANCE OF INCOME AND VICTORY TAX. at line 20 is larger than t 
line 21 (d), enter the difference here and also as item 20, page 1; if not, see Item 23, 
page 1) . iat : $ 





FOOTNOTE 1.—Hf you claim a credit im fine 15, disregard lines 19 (a) and (5), complete 


Schedule L-] on page 4 of Instructions, and enter result 








im line 19 (c), Attach completed schedule. 
FOOTNOTE 2—If your surtax net ircome fer 1$42 or 1943 exceeded $20,000, requiring you te complete Schedule L-2. enter tere the emoun! shown 
on line 10 or 27 of such sckedule, $................ and imerease 1° (c) by such amount. 
Schedule K.— VICTORY TAX, (See Tax Computation Instructions) 
1. Victory Tax net income (item 19, page 1)_.-..--- 1 $ 


2. Less: Specific exemption ($624 if return reports income of only one person; otherwise, | 


see Instructions, page 3) 


3. Income subject to Victory Tax (line 1 less lin ine 2) zg: pr 


6. 


4. Victory Tax before credit (5°; of line 3) cn ai 


. Victory Tax credit: | 
(a) Single person, or married person not living with husband or wife: 25° (plus 2°) for | 
each dependent) of line 4, but not more than $500 (plus $100 for each dependent)_/ $ 
(b) Married person living with husband or wife if separate returns are filed: 40°, (plus oo 
2°, for each dependent) of line 4, but not more than $500 (plus $100 for each dependent).| $_....-.. eae 
(c) Married person living with husband or wife if only one return or a joint return is ee 
filed, or head of a family: 40°, (plus 2°), for each dependent) of line 4, but not | 
more than $1,000 (plus $100 for each dependent). (See Schedule I-(2) for exclu- | 
sion of one dependent by head of a family)..._....-- 
Net Victory Tax (line 4 less line 5). (Enter in line 13, above)_- 





Schedule L.—To be used only by individuals whose surtax net income for 1942 or 1943 exceeded $20,000 
Schedule to determine whether Section 6 (c) of the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 is applicable 





1. Surtax net income for 1942 (item 23, Form 1040 (1942))_.........-..-...----....--.- — " 
i eee eens Gee Se Game &. GOO... oon pabsdiabtidaueasinGacemintianhaam ic: sieticainandiahteaies 
3. Surtax net income for base year, $.......-... plus $20,000: $.......<.<.- (Check year used: 1937 . 


SSES 222.3 2509 ....; 190 ..... ) 


If either line 1 or 2 is greater than line 3, separate Schedule L-2 should be secured from the collector and 
filed with and as a part of this return. 


Note.—If a joint return is fled for either 1942 er 1943 and seperate returns for the other of such years, enter the aggregate of the separate surtax nei 


incomes for the separate return year. The surtax ret income fo be entered in line 3 shall be dete:mined in the same manner_as the surtax 
cet income ertered in lire | cr 2, whickever is the lesser. 





XC—App.——50 


and normal sequence. 


least we hope so. 


Ree if” 


; ; : pat steps. These are not arranged in numerical order, but skip about 
2. One-half of the forgiveness tax—being 12! percent of either . : fusi ; : = : 7: 
; s : in confusing disorder. 
he 1942 or the 1943 tax, whichever is the lower—must be paid. : » in 
We herewith reproduce pages 1 and 4 of Form 1040 1 th 
3. Where your income requires it, an estimate of 1944 income 


eight steps numbered and 


We believe you will find it a little easier 


=| 
| 
| 

















































rm, it divides itself into eight distinct 









































marked in what seems to us the logical 

































































NOTES ON STEP 


This is where you compute the income 
ax on 1943 income Bere again there 
no basic change The rate of tax is the 
same as last year and the same rules for 


ing personal exemption, credit for 


earned-income credit prevail. 





NOTES ON STEP ¢ 


This section of the return is new and is 
sed to combine income and Victory tax 
and then to compute and add the forgive- 
ness tax. 


NOTES ON STEP 7 
This step is new and is the pl ace to take 
redit for amounts paid to the € ector of 
7 In ternal Revenue or withheld from your 


wages during 1943 


NOTES ON STEP 4 


4 This is where 1 compute the V 
on 1943 


tax imcome and is a new addition 
to the tax form 
































NOTES ON STEP 5 





This section is new and applies only to 
persons whose surtax net income exceeds 


5 $20,000 in either 1942 or 1943 Even then 














it amounts to nothing more than a report 
of the figures requested unless surtax net 
income for 1942 or 1943 is greater than the 
surtax net income for the selected base year 
plus $20,000. (Either 1937, 1938, 1939, or 
1940 may be selected.) 
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Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Port- 
land Press Herald, Portland, Maine, of 
January 24, 1944, under the caption “Can 
you bear it?’ This editorial comments 
on some very important information that 
should concern every American. I trust 
that it will be widely read. 

CAN YOU BEAR IT? , 

Here are some facts to ponder. They were 
disclosed before a House committee last Fri- 
day. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the F. B. L, 
testified that he asked the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, September 8, 1941—3 
months before Pearl Harbor—for the finger- 
prints of radio operators, at a time when 
he had knowledge of surreptitious messages 
from the United States providing Japan with 
important military information. This re- 
quest of Mr. Hoover’s was supplemented by 
a letter from the Justice Department on Jan- 
uary 22, 1942, in which Attorney General 
Biddle pleaded for the fingerprints. ‘The 
F. C. C. did not comply with the request until 
March 1943, 14 months after the Attorney 
General made his plea 18 months after Mr. 
Hoover asked for the prints. The testimony 
at the hearing brought out the fact that 
Chairman Fly, of the F. C. C., refused the 
request “on the grounds that he had agreed 
with radio union officials not to turn the F. 
C. C. fingerprint file over to the F. B. I.” 

Can you bear it? We had been at war with 
Japan for 15 months before it was graciously 
permitted to our great Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to see a fingerprint file held by another 
Government department; our F. B. I. was on 
the track of something big 3 months before 
Pearl Harbor, and was impeded by the F.C. C.; 
one governmental agency had knowledge of 
subversive action by somebody, with a lead 
pointing straight at persons over whom the 
F. C. C. had some control, and was prevented 
from following up this lead; for all anybody 
knows, the important military information 
Japan was known to be getting from this 
country she continued to get for 18 months 
after the first attempt to shut it off was 
made. That will require a lot of explaining. 

But the grounds upon which the F. C. C. 
refused cooperation is vastly important, also. 
The F. C. C., it is declared, refused because 
it “had agreed with radio union officials not 
to turn its fingerprint file over to the F. B. I.” 
The country will wish to know why the radio 
union officials exacted this promise from the 
F.C. C.; what it had to conceal; what secret 
motives impelled one agency of the Federal 
Government to block another agency of that 
Government; how many American lives this 
collusion may have cost. 

Answers to these questions, good and suf- 
ficient answers, must be forthcoming. This 
country is in no mood to condone a course 
which, on the face of such facts as are now 
available plainly disclose an attitude on the 
part of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission that was stupid, obstructive, unpa- 
triotic, and, in effect, treacherous. If we have 
got. to the point where favoritism for a labor 
union can hold up the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in its unceasing and extraordi- 
narily effective efforts to keep us safe, the 
American people ought to get upon their 
hind legs and begin to howl. 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Hon. Robert Crosser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 
23, 1944, pertaining to our distinguished 
and esteemed colleague, Hon. RosBErtT 
CROSSER: 


Crosser, 69, Is CaPrTAL FIXTURE—PHILOSOPHER 
CONGRESSMAN Is AcTIvE DESPITE ARTHRITIS 
(By Harry Humphries) 

WASHINGTON, January 22—After 27 years in 
Congress, white-haired, philosophic RosBert 
Crosser likes his job and wants to make a 
career of it. 

At 69, the Scottish-born Cleveland Con- 
gressman has a good start. A Member of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee since 
1923, he is a recognized authority on trans- 
portation and is author of the acts for the 
settlement of railway labor disputes, and for 
retirement and unemployment insurance for 
railway workers. 

The role of legislator fits Representative 
Crosser’s philosophy that “The only true hap- 
piness is experienced in the realization of the 
verities of being.” 

“I sought a seat in Congress because I be- 
lieve the best place for a man who has a 
philosophy of things is in the lawmaking 
bodies, where he may speak openly and freely 
advocate principles believed by him to be 
right,” he asserts, 


ADVOCATES HIS BELIEFS 


Often urged to seek the nomination for 
Governor of Ohio, and suggested for Federal 
judgeship, Crosser avers he would not be 
happy in a position where he would be ex- 
pected to administer or interpret policies he 
might not believe in. 

“You live the best life you know how, 
despite yourself,” he says, “and I get a lot 
of satisfaction out of developing ideas.” 

Crosser is one of the best-known figures 
about the marble halls of the Capitol. Re- 
covering slowly from the effects of arthritis, 
the former Kenyon College football star con- 
ducts his daily business with vigor and reg- 
ularity. 

The walls of his office are lined with photo- 
graphs and framed testimonials to his untir- 
ing service in the development of aviation. 

Active despite his painful physical handi- 
cap, he carries on in his office a chain of in- 
terviews with constituents, representatives of 
transportation industry and labor, news- 
papermen, and others. It is not unusual for 
him to attend or preside at as many as three 
congressional meetings and hearings in a 
day, then participate in House debate and 
spend late hours in his study preparing the 
next day’s work. 


WRITES ON PHILOSOPHY 


His library contains hundreds of books, 
many on his favorite subject—philosophy. 
Few of his callers know, however, that among 
the papers on his desk is the beginning of 
his own book on philosophy. Already long- 
delayed and often interrupted by everyday 
business, Crosser can’t say when he will fin- 
ish the job or what title he will give it. 

“It will deal,” he says, “with humanity's 
goal—perfect happiness—and the hindrances 
to its attainment.” 

The book will explain the philosophy which 
has steered the Ohio Congressman along lib- 
eral lines of thought and away from close 














identity with all kinds of organizations, in- 
cluding rigid adherence to political party 
programs. A Democrat, he does not always 
agree with party officials. 

Crosser, the son of a physician, was born 
in Holytown, Lanarkshire, Scotland, June 7, 
1874, and came to Salineville, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, with his parents at the age of 
7. Later the family moved to Cleveland. 

He attended public schools in Salineyille, 
and after being graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, studied law at Columbia 
University and the Cincinnati Law School 
He began law practice in Cleveland in 1901, 


HELPED WRITE AMENDMENT 


Ten years later he was elected to the Ohio 
House of Representatives and was a membe 
of the fourth Ohio constitutional conven- 
tion, serving as chairman of the initiative and 
referendum amendment committee, and 
writing the initiative and referendum amend- 
ment to the Ohio Constitution in 1912. 

He was elected Ohio Congressman at Large 
in 1912 and was reelected twice as Represent- 
ative of the Twenty-first (Cleveland) Dis- 
trict. After a 4-year interruption (1919-23), 
he returned to the House from the Twenty- 
first District for two decades of continuous 
service. 

CrosseEr’s wife, the former Isabelle D. Hoge 
of Cleveland, has been an invalid since 1921 
Two of his four children, James and Justin 
died after reaching maturity. His son Robert 
is a private in the United States Army ove 
seas. His daughter, Mrs. Barbara Sweeny 
acts as his secretary and assists him as h 
moves about the Capitol. 








That Bobtailed Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the Federal war ballot, with 
my comments thereon: 

Tuis Is THat BosraILeD BALLoT 
OFFICIAL FEDERAL WAR BALLOT 


Instruction: To vote, write in the name of 
the candidate of your choice for each office. 


Electors of President and Vice President of 
the United States 


(A vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 


Write in the name of your choice for Pres! 


United States Senator 


(Only if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State) 

Write in the name of your choice for Sena- 
CE. ic Cileeicienhaiceabad nab ee eer anime ore 
United States Senator, Unerpired Term 
(Only if a Senator is to be elected in you 

State for an unexpired term) 


Write in the name of your choice for Sena- 


r 


etrint 


Representative in Congress for your district 
Write in the name of your choice for Repre- 
sentative in Congress for your district 
Representative at Large in Congress 
(Only in the States entitled thereto) 
Write in the name or names of your choice 


for Representative at Large--------------- ; 
(Vote for one cr tw 


as the case may be) 





CONGRESSMAN C. W. VURSELL SAYS: 
THE SOLDIER SHORT” 


This is the ballot provided under the 
Green-Lucas bill which they want to send 
to the soldiers overseas. The only way the 

Idier can vote is to write in the name of 
candidate. He cannot vote a straight 
Democratic ticket, neither can he vote a 

aight Republican ticket. It prohibits him 
from voting for the State, district, or county 
candidates, and permits him to vote for only 
President, United States Senator, and Con- 
gressman 

It would give Senator Lucas a great ad- 
ge, as it would the President, because 

eir mames are well known. Is that why 

ey want this Federal short blank ballot? 

Most soldiers overseas would never know 
t name of the candidate from Illinois who 

11 oppose Senator Lucas in the coming elec- 


“DON'T SELL 


the 


vantage, 


The administration will control the 
ews to the soldiers. Few would know the 
mes of the candidates who are running 

for Congress. Not knowing the name of tb* 


candidates, 80 percent of them will not be 
able to vote for the various Congressmen. 

Our House bill provides for sending to the 

l direct by mail the complete ballot 
the names on it from coroner to 

This would give him a chance to 

e for all of the candidates and vote either 
iight Democratic or straight Republican 

s he so desired. This ballot can be gotten 

every soldier from Illinois in time for him 

vote it secretly and mail it back to his 
county clerk. This ballot is legal and will 
be counted. The Federal ballot is uncon- 
titutional and there is grave doubt if it 
be counted when returned in Illinois 
nd most other States. 

Is it fair to deny the full ballot to our 

ldier bcys who are fighting in the fox holes 

d swamps for $50 a month and give the 
whole ballot to those at home working in 

munition plants at from $10 to $15 a 
day? 

We think it unfair to give only the short 
ballot to General MacArthur in the Pacific 
nd at the same time give the full and com- 
ballot to Harry Bridges and to Earl 
Browder at the head of the Communist or- 
ganization of this country. These men are 
demanding that the short ballot go overseas, 
but they want the full and complete ballot 
for themselves and their ilk here at home. 

Our efforts from the beginning have been to 
give to the soldier overseas the same type of 
a ballot that his father, mother, and relatives 
will vote here at home. 

We want the election to be settled, by 
keeping it legal, rather than to take a chance 
on throwing it into the Supreme Court after 
election day, which would leave the choice 
for the Presidency in doubt and would bring 
confusion and chaos to the Nation 

We don’t want to sell the soldier short. 

C. W. VURSELL, 
Member of Congress. 


dier 
h all 


sident. 


Pp 
} 


piete 





Arizona Takes a Significant Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following release of the Department 
of Interior under date of February 10 on 
the signing of a contract by Secretary 
Ickes to furnish 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
water to Arizona out of Lake Mead. The 
release is as follows: 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
announced today he had signed, on behalf 
of the United States, a contract to deliver to 
the State of Arizona annually 2,800,000 acre- 
feet of Colorado River water from storage in 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Boulder Dam 
reservoir, subject to its availability for use 
in Arizona under the provisions of the Colo- 
rado River Compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. 

Commissioner of Reclamation y W. 
Bashore said the contract would become ef- 
fective when ratified by the Arizona Legis- 
lature and when this body unconditionally 
ratifies the Colorado River Compact. The 
legislature on March 25, 1943, voted to ratify 
the compact, provided a contract for the de- 
livery of water from Lake Mead was executed 
between the United States and Arizona. 

The Secretary signed the contract after 
considering fully the objections presented by 
the State of California in a hearing on Feb- 


Harry 


ruary 2 and representations made by the 
State of Arizona in reply. The contract had 


previously been approved by the Committee 
of Fourteen, which is composed of two Rep- 
resentatives each of the seven Colorado 
River Basin States. All members of the com- 
mittee except those from California approved 
the agreement which the Secretary has now 
signed. 

In announcing his decision, Secretary 
issued the following memorandum: 


of 


Ickes 


““MEMORANDUM RE HEARING FEBRUARY 2 ON CALI- 
FORNIA’S OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSED CON- 
TRACT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 


ARIZONA FOR THE DELIVERY OF WATER FROM 
LAKE MEAD 
“There has been submitted to me for ap- 


proval and execution a proposed contract be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Arizona for the delivery of water from Lake 
Mead for use in Arizona. Section 5 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act authorizes me to 
contract for the storage and delivery of water 
impounded by Boulder Dam. Under sub- 
division (a) of article 7 of the proposed con- 
tract the United States agrees to deliver an- 
nually from storage in Lake Mead for use in 
Arizona a maximum of 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
water, subject to its availability for use in 
Arizona under the provisions of the Colorado 
River Compact, and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and under subdivision (b) of 
article 7 the United States agreés to deliver 
one-half of any excess or surplus water un- 
apportioned by the compact to the extent 
such water is available for use in Arizona 
under the compact and act. The contract 
conditioned upon the unconditional ratifica- 
tion of the compact by Arizona 

“The proposed contract was drafted by the 
Committee of Fourteen after the Arizona leg- 
islature last spring passed an act contingently 
ratifying the compact—the contingency being 
the execution and ratification by the legis- 
lature of a contract for the delivery of water 
from Lake Mead. Representatives of the 
Bureau of Reclamation worked closely with 
the committee and made a number of modi- 
fications which were accepted by the com- 
mittee and Arizona. Bureau representatives, 
under my instructions, have taken the posi- 
tion throughout the negotiations that any 
contract proposed should not commit the De- 
partment as to any controversial issue re- 
garding the amounts of water available to 
Arizona, or to any compact State, under the 
compact and the act. The proposed contract 
has been approved by the representatives of 
each of the Colorado River States, except 
California. 

“I have considered carefully the objections 
made by California in its printed brief and 
at the hearing before me on February 2. 
California is fearful that subdivisions (a) and 
(b) of article 7 construed together create 
an inference that the maximum of 2,800,000 
acre-feet which the United States agrees to 
deliver under subdivision (a) is water ap- 
portioned to the lower basin under article 
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III (a) of the compact and that Arizona could 
contend, to California's prejudice, that this 
constituted an administrative determination 
that Arizona was entitled by this contract 
to 2,800,000 acre-feet of article III (a) water 
Iam convinced that California's fears 
unfounded for 


in this 


respect are at least two rea- 
sons: First, I wish to make it clear, and t 

emphasize, that the delivery of water unde 

both subdivision (a) and subdivision (b) of 
article 7 is expressly ‘subject to its avail- 
ability under the Colorado River compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act.’ The 
proposed contract does not attempt to obli- 
gate the United States to deliver any wate: 
to Arizona which is not available to Arizona 
under the terms of the compact and a 

Secondly. article 10 was purposely designed 
to prevent Arizona, or any other State, from 
contending that the proposed contract, or 


any provision of the proposed contract, re- 


solves any issue on the amounts of waters 
which are apportioned or unapportioned by 
the compact and the amounts of apportioned 
or unapportioned water vailable to the 
respective States under the compact and the 
act It expressly reserves for future judicial 
determination any issue involving the intent 
effect, meaning, and interpretation of the 
compact and act The language of article 10 


is plain and unequivocal and adequately re- 


serves all questions of interpretation of the 
compact and the act 

“It is my opinion that I have authority 
under section 5 of the act to execute such a 
contract as is proposed to be made with Ari- 


zona. The Department has 
with California 


made 
and Nevada for 


contracts 
the delivery 








of waters from Lake Mead subject to its 
availability under the compact and act 
Now that Arizona has agreed to ratify the 


compact, it is my opinion that Arizona is en- 


titled to be accorded the same consideration 
that the Department has accorded to C: 
fornia and Nevada. Accordingly I v 
decided to approve and execute the pri ed 





contract with Arizona 
“HAROLD L. IcKEs 
Secretary of the Interior 


“Fepruary 9, 1944 


California and Arizona have been at odd 
for more than 20 years over the division of 
the waters of the Colorado River system rhe 
fundamental controversy between the two 


States concerns the amount of water to which 


each State is entitled under the compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act 

The dispute dates back to 1922 when six 
of the seven States in the Colorado River 


basin agreed to the Colorado River Compact 
which apportioned the waters fr 
river and its tributaries to the 
lower basins. Arizona was the lone 
Subsequently the legislatures of all States, 
except Arizona, ratified the compact 

In 1928 the Congress passed Boulder 
Canyon Project Act which provided that the 


m the main 
upper and 


objector 


the 


act would not become effective until the Cali- 
fornia Legislature agreed to limit its use to 
4,400,000 acre-feet of water apportioned 

article III (a) of the compact, plus one-half 
of the excess or surplus unapportioned wate! 
California passed such limitation at in 


1929 
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include the following editorial from the 
Jewish Veteran for February 1944: 


CAN WE REALIZE THE AMERICAN DREAM? 


In this, our good-will issue, we take time 
to review just what we mean by gocd will 
and by the problem of American unity. 

The United States of America is historically 
@ unique country. It is the one major world 
power whose population is derived from an 
almost infinite variety of peoples, of all re- 
ligions, of various races and customs, of 
numerous national origins. 

It has become a great country, a world 
power of the first rank only because these 
people have, somehow, found a way of liv- 
ing together, working together, and subordi- 
nating differences to a common national de- 
velopment. 

Had things been different, had the pattern 
been one of division and subdivision by all 
these groups, the United States would not 
have been one great Union, but a replica of 
Balkanizec Europe. , 

Throughout American history, the inte- 
grating force has been dominant. But there 
have always been contrary forces trying to 
pull the country apart, voices which almost 
prevented the Confederation in the begin- 
ning, and later forced the crisis of a civil 
war. Periodically, the disintegrating forces 
became highly organized and powerful-—such 
as the Nativist Movement of the 1830's, the 
Know-Nothings of the 1850's, the APA of the 
1890's, the Klan of the 1920’s, the Silver Shirts 
and Fronters of today. But they were never 
sufficiently powerful to bring about the logi- 
cal outcome of their actions—the fragmen- 
tation of our country. 

Within comparatively recent times, the ex- 
istence of the forces that would make for our 
fragmentation provided a useful instrument 
in the hands of a foreign imperialist power, 
Nazi Germany. By encouraging the forces of 
disunity, by collaborating with them, by prop- 
agandizing for them, Nazi Germany hoped 
to weaken us to such an extent that we would 
be a negligible factor in world affairs, in to- 
day’s crisis; and “easy pickin’s” for conquest 
sometime in the future. 

The American people informed of this his- 
toric process and of the alternatives before 
them would, no doubt, make a wise choice. 

It is becoming clear that racial or religious 
bigotries in this country transcend the area 
of personal luxury and proclivity that, main- 
tained in this country, they would have a 
disastrous effect upon the stability of the 
United States and lead to its ultimate disin- 
tegration. 

The forces for cohesion will be put to their 
greatest test to grapple with the enormous 
social and political post-war problems that 
will confront the United States. If we meet 
those problems by the willing collaboration 
among Americans, Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews of all nationality and racial origin; 
if we do that without steamrollering over 
differences (Charles Evans Hughes has said: 
“If we lose the right to be different, we lose 
the right to be free”), we will assure our 
strength and security, realize the American 
Gream and serve as a model for world brother- 
hocd, 
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Affairs has been conducting hearing on 
House Resolution 418 and House Resolu- 
tion 419, identical resolutions introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WRIGHT] and by me, to implement 
the national home for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

To me the striking and illuminating 
factual testimony offered by Mr. 
Emanuel Neuman, of New York, is 
worthy of special attention and con- 
sideration by the House. 

It is interesting and important to each 
of us here to have a clear picture of the 
relationship between the Jews and the 
Arabs in the Holy Land. This testimony 
presents such a picture; it furnishes facts 
for those humanitarians who would 
right the wrongs, if wrongs there be, to 
the Jewish people. Here is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Neuman: 


I am an American of Jewish descent and 
have been interested in the Zionist movement 
since my youth. In 1932-33 I served as a 
member of the executive of the Jewish Agen- 
cy for Palestine and resided there for several 
years thereafter in a private capacity. These 
7 or 8 years spent on the spot have helped 
me, I believe, to a better understanding of 
the problem. 

In order to deal with the question under 
consideration within a short space of time, 
it is necessary, I think, to strip it so far 
as possible of nonessentials and cut through 
to the heart and core of the matter. The 
issue, whatever its complexities, can be re- 
duced to its essential elementary terms. 

The case as between the Jews and the Arabs 
is in the nature of an international dispute 
submitted to the bar of public opinion. 
Actually it was adjudicated many years ago, 
and the resolution we are considering is es- 
sentially a reaffirmation of a judgment ren- 
dered in the past. The case may be consid- 
ered under two heads: (1) Zionism and the 
Arab world, and (2) the position of the Pal- 
estinian Arabs. While the two aspects are 
related they are nevertheless distinct. 

So far as the Arab world is concerned—and 
by that I mean for the moment the Arabs of 
Southwestern Asia: Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and 
so forth—*their case regarding Palestine is 
easily stated. They claim Palestine as part 
of the Arab domain, which Arabs are entitled 
to rule, and they assert that Palestine should 
have been included in the Arab domain and 
should never have been promised to the Jews 
in any form. They rest their claim chiefly 
on rights of possession, the record of the 
Arab revolt in the First World War and the 
promises allegedly made to them at the time. 

From the point of view of international 
law the record is by this time pretty clear, 
having been minutely studied and dealt with 
by many competent authorities. I will at- 
tempt to summarize it briefly. Historically, 
the Arabs had lost their sovereignty over 
nearly all of these lands many centuries 
ago—in fact, during the Middle Ages. They 
had been overrun by successive invasions and 
finally conquered by the Turks, and the 
countries in question were incorporated in 
the Ottoman Empire and governed as such 
since the year 1517. The Arabs were sub- 
jected to the autocratic rule of the Turkish 
sultans. They were steeped in poverty and 
misery. Their physical as well as moral fiber 
was affected. Their hopes for freedom and a 
brighter future depended upon the ultimate 
collapse of Turkish power and the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire. But there 
was little prospect of this being brought 
about through the efforts of the Arabs them- 
selves. They were too weak, too dispirited, 
disunited, lacking in leadership and resources, 

Their chance came with the outbreak of 
the First World War, when Turkey took her 
Plunge on the side of Germany, which 
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brought her into conflict with Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. For the Arabs it was a 

historic opportunity. Even so it required a 

great effort on the part of the British and 

all their skill and diplomacy, as well as the 

expenditure of large sums of money, to in- 

duce the Arabs of the Hejaz in the interior 

of Arabia to revolt under Hussein and Feisa! 

And it took continued British effort, British 

leadership and British money—more than 

$50,000,000 of it—to keep the revolt from col- 

lapsing after it was started. This revolt was 

confined to only a part of the tribes in the 

Arabian Peninsula and some of the Trans- 

jordanians; while other sections of Arabia 
as well as the Arabs of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine did not participate in it, but 

remained largely passive. On the other 
hand, many of them served with the Turkish 
Armies fighting against the British. Authori- 
ties differ as to the military value of the re- 
volt. Certainly it has often been exaggerated 
beyond all proportion. Whatever assistance 
was given by the tribesmen, who harried the 
Turkish flank, unquestionably it was British 
troops and British Empire forces who fought 

the major campaigns, defeated the Turkish 
Armies, and liberated all these regions. The 
cost in British life and treasure was heavy, 
particularly in Mesopotamia. 

What would have happened in an earlier 
age under these circumstances? Either the 
outright annexation of these countries, thei: 
incorporation in the British Empire, or the 
establishment of protectorates on the old 
model. But there was a new spirit abroad, 
and new ideas, which found expression 
in Wilson’s 14 points. The principle of 
national self-determination had been enun- 
ciated primarily to hasten the disintegration 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; but there 
was a disposition to apply these principles 
reasonably, and to the extent possible also 
in the case of the less-developed countries 
of the Near East, which were not consid- 
ered quite ripe for self-government. In that 
spirit, negotiations went forward between 
the representatives of the British and the 
leaders of the Arab revolt. These negotia- 
tions were complicated by parallel negotia- 
tions which were going on simultaneously 
among the Allied powers themselves regard- 
ing their respective spheres of influence. 
But the British and Arabs did reach a cer- 
tain understanding. 

What was that understanding? In a nut- 
shell it was this: The Arabs were to get in- 
dependence in Arabia proper, i. e., in the 
Arabian Peninsula, and they were to get 
semi-independence in what is now Iraq and 
in the interior of Syria. Two small areas were 
definitely excluded under the terms of this 
understanding, two small countries which 
were reserved because of special circum- 
stances and considerations. The first was 
Lebanon, with its important Christian pop- 
ulation, who had been oriented toward 
France as their traditional protector. The 
other was Palestine, which was to be set 
aside for Jewish resettlement and the recon- 
stitution of the Jewish national home. 


pas 


That, in substance, was the Anglo-Arab 
understanding, the plan which they hoped 
to put through at the peace conference. 
The Arabs were there and represented by 4 
delegation headed by Feisal, working ear- 
nestly for the adoption of this plan which 
gave them 95 percent of all they had claimed. 
Pursuant to this plan, Hussein was already 
recognized as king of the Hejaz in Arabia, 
while his son, Feisal, was to reign in Damas- 
cus, capital of Syria, and another son, Ab- 
dullah, was to become king of Iraq subject 
to British guidance. 

Under the contemplated arrangement the 
Arabs had the prospect of independence and 
semi-independence in all these areas aggre- 
gating over 1,000,000 square miles of territory. 
Moreover they also had the prospect of ulti- 
mate unity or confederation through the 


circumstance that these various countries 
would be ruled by members of the same 
y, the new dynasty of Hussein. It was 


from their point of view an excellent bargain 
Under the circumstances they considered it 
reasonable and prudent not to press their 
ms with respect to Lebanon and Pales- 

ne, in view of British commitments there. 

As the 


situation was summarized by the 
Royal Commission: “If King Hussein and 


Emir Feisal secured their big Arab state 
ey would concede little Palestine to the 
Before and during the Peace Conference 
Feisal had numerous conferences with Dr 
Weizmann and other Zionist leaders and 

peatedly placed himself on record in sup- 
port of Zionist aspirations. Indeed the 
Arabs and Zionists presented a united front 
{ he Peace Conference and they supported 

another reciprocally, as had been agreed 
between them. In the sight of the world by 


ir words and actions, the Arab spokesmen 
recognized the validity of Jewish national 
pirations with regard to Palestine 


Had the Anglo-Arab understanding been 
fully carried out at the time, the subsequent 
history of Arab-Jewish relations might have 
been different The Arab-Jewish alliance 
established by Emir Feisal and Dr. Weizmann 
nig have continued indefinitely. Un- 

unately as it turned out, the Anglo-Arab 
understanding was not implemented at one 
the Peace Conference, but only in 
s in successive years, after much agita- 

n and rioting in Syria and Iraq, which had 
their repercussion, also in Palestine. In their 
resentment against the European Powers the 
Arabs broke also with the Zionists. Step by 

ep, however, the Arabs achieved almost all 
that had been promised to them, and in some 
respects even more. 

In April 1920 the Supreme Council met at 
San Remo to decide on the disposition of 

1e Ottoman Empire and the terms of the 
Turkish peace treaty. It awarded to France 
the mandate over Syria and Lebanon, and 

Britain mandates over Iraq and Palestine. 
The Arabs protested this arrangement, chiefly 
with respect to Syria, and Feisal had himself 

oclaimed king in Damascus, only to be 
ven out by the French. Thereupon the 
British, in the following year, placed Feisal 
n the throne of Iraq, while his brother 
dullah who turned up in Trans-Jordan, 

recognized as the ruling prince of that 
country. So far as Palestine was concerned, 
the terms of the Balfour Declaration were 
incorporated in the treaty of Sevres 
tiated between Turkey and the allied pow- 
€1 As is well known, the Balfour Declara- 
tion, as subsequently incorporated in the 
mandate for Palestine, was recognized and 
ccepted by all the allied powers and indeed 
by 52 nations by the community of nations. 
It had become part of the fabric of interna- 
tional law. 

In 1932 the British mandate for Iraq was 
terminated and replaced by a treaty of alli- 
ince between Great Britain and the inde- 
endgnt kingdom of Iraq. Four years later, 
n 1936, a similar development seemed im- 


minent in Syria, 





ke at 








nego- 


where the French Govern- 
nent negotiated with the Syrian Arabs for 
he termination of the French mandate and 
the recognition of independent states in 
Syria and Lebanon, with treaties of alliance 
etween them and France. This arrange- 
failed of ratification by the French 
Chamber of Deputies at the time. Recently, 
however, during the present war, official dec- 
arations have been made, both on behalf of 
the French and the British, declarations 
which were approved by the Government of 
the United States, promising the independ- 
ence of these countries in the near future 

In the result the democracies have 
finally recognized virtually all the original 
laims of Arab nationalism to Arab independ- 
ence with respect to Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and 
rrans-Jordan—an area covering about 1,200,- 
00 square miles of territory and equivalent 


nent 








net 


to the combined areas of 
Germany, Italy, and Spain 
called Arab lands in Asia 
non-Arab districts—with the e excep- 
tion of western Palestine, with its 10,000 
square miles, constituting less than 1 per 

of the total area. Even that ardent cl 
of the Arab cause, the famous Lawr: 
Arabia 


England 
embracing al 
and including some 





‘ ; 
sing 











nee ¢ 
h 


declared years ago that the promises 
made to the Arabs had been fulfilled and 
“we have come out of the Arab affair with 


clean hands.” 

So far, then, as Arab world is 
cerned it has substantially speaking 
achieved 99 percent of its goal and given up 
more than 1 percent. And though it took 
years to achieve, the deal has been a highly 
satisfactory and profitable one from their 
point of view. All in all, the Arabs were 
perhaps the greatest beneficiaries of Allied 
victory in the First World War, considering 
their very modest contribution toward that 
victory. Perhaps no other nation gained so 
much in territory and independence for so 
little as the Arabs had contributed toward 
their own liberation. If 


the con- 











today they come 
forward and renew their claim to the inclu- 
sion of Palestine in their vast domain, that 


claim is unwarranted from every point of 





view. Not only have other rights and inter- 
ests intervened, not only has Palestine ad- 
vanced a long way in its evolution as the 
Jewish national home, not only is there 
today a more pressing need than ever for 
maintaining and developing that national 


home, but what is also pertinent and rele- 
vant, there is no pressing need which should 
actuate the Arab states to demand this addi- 
tional strip of land. Their present domain 
is not only vast, but greatly underpopulated. 
The combined population of all the Arab ter- 
ritories I have mentioned does not exceed 
15,000,000. All of them could be comfortably 
accommodated in Iraq alone, if fully devel- 
oped, and there would still be ample room for 
many more millions in the future. Actually 
the sparseness of popul 
countries is one of their 
their greatest weakness, and 
source of danger for their future 
The Arabs have not too little land 
much land, and lack the means 
power to develop what they 
defend it. 





security. 
but too 
and the man- 
have and to 


In a paper presented to the Royal Asia 
Society in Engiand in 1926, Jafar Pasha 


al-Askari, the Prime Minister of Iraq, stated: 
“The size of the country is 150,000 square 
miles, about three times that of England and 
Wales, while the population is only 3,000,- 
000. * * * What Iraq wants above every- 
thing else is more population.” A similar 
Situation obtains in Syria, where only 
sixth of the cultivable land is being culti- 
vated. For the Arab world, thus richly en- 
dowed, to reach out its hand and strike at 
the international commitments solemnly 
made with respect to Palestine, with a view 
to its annexation and its incorporation in the 
Arab domain, is not only a breach of 
national law but a case of incipient 
perialism. 


one- 


inter- 


ime- 


TI 

I come now to the second part of our dis- 
cussion: The position of the Palestinian 
Arabs. Here the position taken by their 
spokesmen is simple to the point of over- 
simplification. They are there; they have 
been there for centuries; they therefore have 
the right of ownership, were, of 
sovereignty, of domination. They contend 
that whatever Feisal and the other Arab 
delegates to the peace conference might have 
said or done by way of waiving Arab claims 
to Palestine in favor of the Jews, they, the 

rabs of Palestine, had not given their con- 
sent and were entitled to be masters of the 
land. 

But the question is not so simple 
sidered as a group, 
what is 


as it 


Con- 
the people who inhabited 
now Palestine at the time of the 
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World War were not a1 
recognized as such and had ne 
national sovereignty over that 
fact, there was no such thing 

the political 


sense It was n 


graphical concept. What is now 
made up of certain parts of 
vilayets, or provinces, of Beirut 
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d never been 


ver exercised 
territory I 


Palestine, in 





cus, and of the sanjak or dist! f Jeru 
lem The inhabitants were reely Arat 
peaking, but of diversified and mixed ori- 
gin The majority were Moslems, with in 
portant Christian and Jew noritic 
They had no sense of nationality as Pales- 
tinians, and such of them as were r 
tionalists insisted Palestine a 
should remain southern Syria W 


no Palestir 
Nor did 


llan nation 


the 





























Arabs of Palestine help the 
Allies to liberate the country as did Pale 
an Jews, who enlisted in the famous Jewish 
battalions They either fought with the 
Turks against the British or deserted in | 
numbers to become prisoners of war, fed d 
sheltered by the British my 
The Palestine we |}! N day wv e 
of the ference d I 
Pa is < ituted { 
untry in its present frontiers, } 
ause the Allis Powe! represe - 
de cratic world, did not intend 
another Arab s é If that had 
been the intention, there w need u 
tific on for carving ou his territory and 
separating from the Irrou ng count 
On the contrary 1e Allied N cl 
recognized that th nall coul y he i 
ul ue px tion—unique n ! respec 
It w f thre¢ it rel 
it was by } : rld: 
it wa } e of t X peo- 
ple, w se continued |! r l ciation 
with the land was know and I e ‘ 
re ed th u ut ( te j oO 
L und 1d because of e ern - 
tion of the civilized wv j tate the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish nat lh » Pal. 
esti was definitely excluded m what w 
to t he Arab doma d ¥ placed un- 
d 1 special mandate whi k full 
of the pec l I é I d and 
pecial purpose which was to be dedi- 
cated TI mandate i rnat il - 
ited by »Y r 
re } rical < nection of e 
Jewish people with Pale 1 e 
grounds for reconstitu g there tl na- 
tional home.” In this connection, the pre- 
fix “re” is of decisive importan Wh ’ 
clearly ended was not the creation of me- 
thing new vague, and ] pr ece 
but the reconstruction of somethi!: wh 
had existed in the past B 1e for of tl 
word “reconstitute the me ¥ 
identified with the Jewish comm 


which had existed in Palestine 
period and in p 


The argument now tendere 











determi! e prin- 
ciple of me 
of the rpret that 
prince e W I 
the time spe king 
peopl ery I 
wa ¢ it of Llovd 
Gr ze 2 L ar 
Prime Minister Smuts ( the Allied 
statesn when they re f vere 
favor of the Jew N Home I 
rine of self-deterr did 1 pI 
from Aral but from the 1 is a 
of the r t enlightened nd pr f 
stat e? 1 Christendor They, if ¢ 
v entitled to inte tl p! 
f it proper application. If é et 
determination in the ¢ f I e, t 
did after weighing the eau r - 
ancing the needs nd < the 
Arab d the Jew of t races 
to lif libert i} 1 y ae A 
T the Je K t t d ft - 
tional self- Lin e t t 
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they should be given the opportunity to rees- 
tablish a national existence in the one tiny 
spot on the face of the globe to which they 
had a moral and historical claim. They 
squared it fully with their conscience on the 
ground that this disposition was necessitated 
and sanctioned by the dictates of humanity 
and justice on the highest plane. In their 
view the national interests of the Arab peo- 
ples and their national aspirations were being 
recognized in the vast Arab domain. 

So far as the Arab speaking population of 
Palestine was concerned, who numbered at 
the time between 500,000 and 600,000 souls, 
their rights were to be safeguarded in Pales- 
tine not only as individuals, but also as a 





religious and cultural community. All of 
these rights have been scrupulously safe- 
guarded hitherto and must be scrupulously 


safeguarded in the tuture. No one who has 


spent time in Palestine can fail to be im- 
pressed with the extraordinary extent to 
which the Arabs of that country, the com- 


mon people, have prospered under the man- 
date and benefited by Jewish immigration and 
economic development. They are undoubted- 
ly in that regard the most fortunate group of 
Arabs in the world. 

There is one further consideration. It must 
be borne in mind that whatever was the po- 
sition in 1919 or 1922, and whatever were the 
contentions of the Arabs a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the situation has changed materially 
during the years which have intervened. The 
Palestine we know today is not the country 
we knew then. In a very real sense it is a new 
country, a new Palestine. The land has been 
transformed. In reliance upon the solemn 
pledges made to the Jewish people then, in 
reliance upon solemn international cove- 
nants, a half million Jews have entered and 
settled in the country. They have poured 
into it their energy, their love and devotion, 
and some $600,000,000 in cash. They have 
drained its swamps, reforested its naked hills, 
built cities, established industries, planted 
great stretches of orange groves, harnessed the 
water power of the Jordan, and electrified the 
countryside, developed the mineral resources 
of the Dead Sea. in short, they took a neg- 
lected and derelict country, the mere carcass 
of a land, as someone has described it, and 
transmuted it by their labor, sweat, and blood 
into something new—a thriving, modern, 
progressive, semi-industrial country. The 
new Palestine is almost as different from the 
old as southern California is different from 
the desert which we took over about a cen- 
tury ago. And it is this .ew Palestine, this 
oasis of civilization on the rim of the desert, 
which Arab nationalism would now have the 
democratic world place under Arab national 
control. 

And why? What new claim has pan-Arab 
nationalism upon the consideration of the 
democratic world? What contribution have 
the Arabs made to the democratic cause dur- 
ing this, its greatest crisis? Where did they 
stand when Rommel stood at the gates of 
Alexandria? What Arab banner was carried 
to the field of battle to defend not merely 
the cause of democracy but their own coun- 
tries, the freedom and independence which 
had been so dearly won for them with the 
lives of Britons and Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans during the First World War? For now it 
may be told. Now that the dire threat to the 
Near East which was so imminent 2 and 3 
years ago has been definitely removed, the 
truth may be spoken. 

During those dark and anxious days, the 
whole Near East was a veritable quagmire 
of intrigue and treachery. Would-be Quis- 
lings, the leaders of fifth columns, were ac- 
tive everywhere. Axis-minded, Fascist-rid- 
den Arab oligarchies attempted to seize power 
and stab the democratic nations in the back. 
In Egypt the Prime Minister himself, Ali 
Maher Pasha, had to be removed from power 
and kept in isolation in a country villa be- 
cause of his complicity with the enemy. The 











Egyptian chief of staff, al-Masri, had to be 
arrested under suspicious circumstances. In 
Iraq, Rashid Bey al-Gailani, struck at the 
British prematurely before help could reach 
him from his Nazi allies. The leader of 
the Arab extremists in Palestine, the noto- 
rious Mufti, was commuting between Rome 
and Berlin doing the Fuehrer’s work. No- 
where in this entire region did the democratic 
cause, hard pressed as it was, find firm and 
active allies save in Palestine, which had be- 
come an outpost and bastion on our far- 
flung battle front—Palestine, with its Jewish 
national home. 

Ladies and gentiemen, the resolution you 
are considering is a reaffirmation of an Amer- 
ican policy and a word of cheer and of hope 
to the harrassed multitudes of the Jewish 
people in Europe and their brave vanguard in 
Palestine. Why this reaffirmation and why 
the express reference to the goal of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth. The 
answer is obvious. The Balfour Declaration 
was unquestionably meant to help, in the 
words of President Wilson, “to lay the foun- 
dations of a Jewish commonwealth.” The 
policy was so understood, quite definitely, 
by our own Government at the time. There 
is clear documentary evidence of that fact. 
Our Government interpreted the Balfour 
Declaration as a policy leading to the estab- 
lishment of Palestine “as a Jewish state.” 

he record attests it. But in the course of 
these years, under pressure of Arab in- 
transigeance and a campaign of terror car- 
ried on with the help of the Axis, the orig- 
inal contract was gradually whittled down, 
interpreted and reinterpreted beyond recog- 
nition, a process which culminated in the 
white paper. It is, therefore, not enough to 
repudiate the white paper, but to avoid re- 
currence, in the future. It is, therefore, 
necessary to go over the record now and cross 
the t’s and dot the i’s. That can best be 
done by a clear and unmistakable reference 
to the underlying purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration and the goal it contemplated— 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 


Subsidy Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1944, there appeared in the 
New York Times a letter written by Mr. 
Chester Bowles, on the subject of sub- 
sidy savings, which I think is very inter- 
esting in connection with the matter now 
under discussion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me inquire 
whether the Senator has reference to the 
entire page of the New York Times on 
which the letter from Chester Bowles is 
printed. Does the Senator also mean to 
have printed in the Rzcorp the editorial 
in reply to the letter? 

Mr. MALONEY. I did not request 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed, as well as the letter; but if the 
Senator from Michigan would like me to 
make such request, I do so, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have the editorial print- 
ed in the Recorp, following the letter. 
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There being no objection, the letter and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Sussipy Savines Discuss—ED—Mnr. Bow Les Srrs 
A POTENTIAL RISE IN PRICES AND WAGES Un- 
CONTROLLED 


To the Epiror oF THE NEw YorxK TImEs: 

On the editorial page of February 3 you 
listed five varying statements attributed to 
members of the O. P. A. organization on the 
extent of the savings to American house- 
wives which will be brought about by the 
use of subsidies in connection with the pres- 
ent price-control program. 

So that there may be no mistake or mis- 
understanding about our point of view or the 
recommendations that we have made to Con- 
gress, let me restate briefly our analysis of 
the present price-control situation and the 
relation of subsidies to it. 

There are, as you know, two entirely differ- 
ent types of subsidy payments which we use 
to keep prices from rising. First, the dif- 
ferential-type subsidy, paid to a few hich- 
cost producers in a given industry. And 
second, the general subsidy paid to all pro- 
ducers in a given industry. 

The differential subsidy is most frequentl) 
used to maintain a lower level of prices on 
basic raw materials. The savings from it ar 
direct, obvicus, and sometimes spectacular 

The subsidy on copper is a good example 
Before the war it was unprofitable to work 
certain high-cost copper mines. During war- 
time, however, we have needed all the copper 
which we are capable of producing, regard- 
less of how expensive it may be to produce 


CHOICE OF TWO PLANS 


There are two ways in which we could have 
paid for it. First, we could have established 
a ceiling price for all copper high enough 1 
cover the costs of the least efficient mines 
plus a reasonable profit to those mines. In 
1943 this would have required an increase i: 
the present 12 cents a pound price of copper 
to 22 cents for all mines, regardless of their 
cost of production. 

Or we could leave the market price of al! 
copper at 12 cents and then allow a direct 
subsidy payment to the high-cost produce: 
sufficient to pay for their cost of operation in 
excess of 12 cents a pound and to allow a 
reasonable profit. 

By choosing the second, or subsidy, method 
of dealing with this copper-price problem al- 
ready a huge amount of money has been 
saved the American Treasury and the 
American taxpayers. The cost of the present 
copper subsidy, given only to high-cost pro- 
ducers, has amounted to only $45,000.0 
since Pearl Harbor. An increase in all coppe: 
prices, the only other alternative, would have 
increased our war costs by $930,000,000 dur- 
ing this same period. 

In general, there is very little question in 
anyone’s mind about the wisdom of this dif- 
ferential type of subsidy in wartime as 
means of getting full production without 
raising over-all market prices to an unpeces- 
sary extent. 


FOOD PRICE CONTROL 


The present controversy, as I see it, con- 
cerns the use of subsidies to keep food prices 
from rising above their present levels. At 
present, the Government is spending $1,250,- 
000,000 on an annual basis on subsidies ol! 
this type. 

These subsidies on food provide a direct 
saving of only $378,000,000 in lower retall 
prices to all of us as consumers over the 





amount paid by all of us as taxpayers. This 
$378,000,000 savings would not in itself 
justify the use of these subsidies. If that 


were the only saving involved I would per- 
sonally be opposed to them. 

However, there are other considerations, 
some of them psychological and some ¢cO- 
nomic, which make these subsidies abso- 
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irect, as distinguished from 





rms of the Economic Stabili- 
j O. P. A. and the War Labor 
Board were directed to and 
ght-time hourly wage rates “so far as 
Ce the basis of levels of 
ptember 15, 1942. The extent to which 
iis balance has been obtained is a subject 
some argument. 
some labor groups feel that was 
i be allowed to go higher to compensate 
the increase of 5.8 percent in the cost of 
which took place between September 
942, and April 1943. (Since April 1943, 
rding to the Department of Labor, the 
age over-all cost of living for middle and 
ry income groups has remained stable.) 
her groups feel that wages in general have 
n high enough. 
This obviously is not a question for the 
O. P. A. to decide. We must, however, accept 
the present balance between 


stabilize prices 





ble” on the 

















fact that 
es and prices, imperfect though it may be, 
the only balance that we have 


HARD TO MAINTAIN WAGE LEVELS 


If we should remove subsidies, it is clear 
certain food prices must be allowed to 
ise immediately. Otherwise an intolerable 
would be placed on farmers, food 
cessors, or retailers. If these food prices 
re allowed to rise. everyone who is familiar 
vith the present tense wage situation agrees 
hat the present wage level cannot be held 
the present balance betweei. wages and 
es (imperfect though it may seem to the 
rious groups concerned) is destroyed, no 
can foretell exactly to what extent all 
rices and all wages will rise. 
Experience both in the O. P. A. and the 
price control agencies in Canada and England 
as indicated clearly that in wartime there 
1 never be absolute control over costs. 
And if some costs rise, no price line can be 


yueeze 


held for very long without the use of sub- 
lies in some degree, regardless of psycho- 
ical politicai factors. 






In statements which I have made on 
the question of subsidies I have emphasized 
that, in my opinion, the world will not come 
to an end if subsidies are eliminated, nor 
will we be forced tc tear up the Constitution 
if their use is continued. I have, however, 
ontinually maintained that from a practical 
point of view if subsidies are thrown out both 
wages and prices will be increased to an un- 
determined extent 

If the abandonment of the present wage- 
rice balance results in a price level 10 per- 
ent higher than at present, the increase to 
he American consumer and the increase in 
1ational debt, for which the American tax- 
payer must eventually be responsible, will be 
ubstantial. 

A 10-percent increase in the cost of all war 
naterials for 1944 will, for instance, amount 
to over $6,000,000,000. A 10-percent increase 
n the cost of consumer goods and services 
will amount to another $9,000,000,000. If, as 
the result of abandonment of the present 

lance between prices and wages, prices go 
ip § percent or 15 percent instead of 10 per- 
ent, the extent of the extra load in increased 

msumer prices, increased prices of war 
ds, and eventually in increased taxes must 
ve adjusted accordingly. 

Let me repeat that no one can tell exactly 
what the psychological and economic effects 
would be from an increase in certain food 
prices, resulting from an abandonment of 
the present food-subsidy program. I have 
used the modest 10-percent figures, not in 
any sense as a prophecy, but simply to illus- 
trate the over-all result in dollars and cents 
f any increase in our present price levels. 














The direct savings from the use of con- 
sumer subsidies ar s I have i, i - 
sant. If, however, you will a pt my state- 

ent that the elimination of subsidies, for 

latever reason, will result in a higher level 
prices and of wages, you must also agree 
t 





the $1,500,000,000 sub re 
hich we are now seeking is a taxpa} 
bargain. 
CHESTER BOWLES 
Administrat 
Office of Price Administrat 
WASHINGTON, February 11, 1944 
Sussipy “Savincs” 
Elsewhere On this page we publish a letter 





from Chester Bowles, O. P. A. Admin itor, 
taking exception to an editorial which cited 
a bewildering range of estimates, all 
O. P. A. officials, of the savings that would be 
achieved by the use of subsidies. We re- 
marked in this editorial that “perhaps these 
estimates are made on different bases, but 
there is no clear indication of this.” In his 
present reply Mr. Bowles does not explain the 
discrepancies among these estimates 

Mr. Bowles begins by drawing the distinc- 
tion that this newspaper has itself frequently 
drawn between differential and flat or 
eral subsidies. As an outstanding example 
of the first, he cites the subsidy on copper 
This newspaper has never opposed the type of 
wartime subsidy on copper; it has, on the con- 
trary, approved it. The savings effected by it 
are substantial. It has been estimated, how- 
ever, that the vast bulk of the copper output 
(possibly more than 95 percent) could have 
been obtained by a price of 17 cents a pound 
It seems somewhat unrealistic, therefore, to 
make te assumption that a unive 
of 22 cents would have been necessa 
had been no subsidy 

Mr. Bowles’ estimates of the savings to be 
achieved by the Administration subsidy pro- 
gram on food are based on several major as- 
sumptions, none of which seems to us to be 
warranted. The first is that a balance has 
already been achieved between wages and 
prices and must not be destroyed by a-refusal 
to continue or expand existing food subsidies 
Just what balance Mr. Bowles has in mind 
is not clear. Between January 1, 1941, and 
last November, according to official Govern- 
ment statistics, the cost of living increased 
23.1 percent, while average hourly industrial 
earnings increased 45.6 percent and average 
weekly industrial earnings increased 70 per- 
cent. Is this the balance to which he refers? 

“If the abandonment of the present wage- 
price balance results in a price level 10 per- 
cent higher than at present,” Mr. Bowles con- 
tinues, “various unfortunate results will fol- 
low.” This is, of course, true. But where 
does Mr. Bowles get the 10-percent figure 
which he then proceeds to use almost as if it 
were an established fact, even calling it a 
modest figure? His implication is that if the 
subsidy program is abandoned prices and 
wages will jump by at least this amount. But 
it is easy to show that an abandonment of 
the roll-back subsidies on food would mean 
an increase in over-all living costs of only 
1.1 percent. 

Still a third assumption by Mr. Bowles, on 
which his whole subsidy argument depends, 
is that there is in fact the closest tie-up be- 
tween prices and wages and that -a clear, 
rigid future policy has been announced on 
this. There is in fact no such close tie-up 
and no such clear policy. Does Mr. Bowles 
mean to assert that a rise in hourly wage 
rates of 45.6 percent compared with a rise of 
23.1 percent in living costs constitutes a 
balance, but that a rise in hourly wage rates 
of 45.6 percent compared with a rise of 242 
percent in living costs would upset this bal- 
ance? Does he mean to assert, on the other 
hand, that if the administration subsidy pro- 
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lls newspaper has oppo nket 
prohibition of ail subsidie that 
certain subsidies have a 1 ul 
role in wartime Admini ficials 
only hurt tl case for over- 
stating it. They hurt the r sta- 
bilization, too, by supporting the propa- 
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trial union officials, when they 
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industrial wages have t ely kept 
pace with living costs d that the unions 
would be justified in asking for very sub- 
st tial wage increases if the 1 -back ib- 
sidies were discontinued Such a discon 


tinuance would, in fact, still leave industrial 
wages far in the lead in the race with living 
costs. It is the administration 
] actual facts and to announce a 
firm price and wage policy 





Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


I}? THE SENATE OF 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a group of 
very timely and inspiring verses by 
Mr. James Patrick McGovern, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar and a veteran offi- 
cer of the First World War, entitled “Win 
the War.” 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


THE UNITED STATES 


day of 


WIN THE 
the War, 

*’s nothing comes 
Win, win, win the war 


WAR 








before; 





This vital call rings clarion-clear 
To all who have the will to hear 

To all who hold their country dear; 
To every woman, child, and man, 


To every American— 

Win the war 

Win the War 

There’s nothing comes before; 





Wit win, win the war 

This goal transcends all civil strife 
Now that the need is doubly rif« 
Now that the millions fight f lif 
So let each woman, child, and 


Let every American— 
Win the war. 
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Win the War, 

There’s nothing comes before; 

Win, win, win the war. 

The soldier fights where hell holds sway, 
He bleeds thru twice twelve hours a day, 
He dies with duty his aim and pay; 
Then have each woman, child, and man, 
Have every American— 

Win the war. 


Win the War, 

There’s nothing comes before; 

Win, win, win the war. 

The fronts abroad and home are one, 
A shot may mean we’ve lost or won, 
Whate’er your part be sure it’s well done; 
Then may each woman, child, and man, 
May every American— 

Win the war. 


Win the War, 
There's nothing comes before; 
Win, win, win the war. 
The slacker smites at each one’s breast, 
He serves himself who serves the rest, 
The country of all, by all be blessed; 
So must each woman, child, and man, 
Must every American— 
Win the war. 

—James Patrick McGovern, 





Fly in the Ointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of Janu- 
ary 14, 1944: 


FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


James L Fly is Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

As such, he is one of seven members. 

He is not the whole Commission. 

He is not legally a dictator over the radio 
industry, or any other type of communica- 
tions. 

But there is a good deal of evidence to in- 
dicate that he is trying to be. 

The act of Congress which created the 
Federal Communications Commission sets 
up as its purpose the regulation of the com- 
munications systems, especially radio, for 
the common good 

It was not the purpose of the law to create 
a bureaucratic dictatorship which would run 
the radio industry, or any other facility in 
the communications field, 

Mr. Fly is now accused of pampering the 
Cc. I. O. American Communications. Union at 
the expense of the national war effort. 

He is accused of blocking efforts to make 
positive the loyalty of radio operators in the 
merchant marine 

He is charged with causing the transfer and 
later retirement of the Navy’s top authority 
on radio. 

All these, and more, are serious charges. 

It now appears that there shortly will be a 
full airing of these allegations and that a 
more or less complete story of Mr. Fly's 
manipulations and machinations will be 
spread on the public record. 

This cannot happen too soon, and it can- 
not be too thorough when it does happen. 
Mr. Fly has been asking for it a long time. 
It’s about time he got it. 
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Those Income-Tax Blanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing timely news item which recently 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune: 


THOSE INCOME-TAX BLANKS 


Paragorically speaking from a diabolical 
standpoint, these new tax forms are the 
sooper-dooper, streamlined models of the 
age—with plenty of free wheeling and knee 
action. They constitute the combination 
prescription of “Dr. New Deal” and “Dr. Win- 
the-War.” They contain all the vitamins 
from A to Z, including sunshine, pep, and 
birth control. And may act as a sedative 
stimulant, or laxative—depending upon the 
status quo of the person concerned. 

The new forms set a record for instruc- 
tions. They reek with them. In fact, the 
batch of papers you receive are so full of in- 
structions that it is quite a job to find any- 
thing else. There are so many explanations 
you can’t get any information for certain. 

There are four pages of all-out instruc- 
tions. These pages are double-decked and 8 
by 11 inches, all small type and practically 
no margin. It does not make any difference 
which page you start on. You can read them 
backward or forward and get the same re- 
sults. 

Some of the computations look a whole lot 
like the chemical formulas I used to study 
when I was in school. Except the chemical 
formulas really had some meaning. You 
could read ‘em and tell whether you had sul- 
furic acid, stump water, or the new Peruna 
But in the income-tax forms you can’t tell 
the gases from the fluid extracts. 

Oh, well. It all boils down to this: 1 you 
try to figure the thing out, you're going to 
the bughouse; if you don’t you're headed for 
jail. I can’t tell what my address will be by 
March 15. ; 





America Can Get It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Henry A. WALLACE, Vice 
President of the United States, before a 
meeting sponsored by the Democratic, 
civic, and labor groups of Seattle, 
Wednesday evening, February 9, 1944, at 
Seattle, Wash.: 

There once was a man by the name of 
Job. Job had a lot of hard luck, and worst 
of all had to listen to the false consolations 
of three so-called friends. After it was all 
over, the Lord was pleased with Job and gave 
him twice what he had had before. 











The United States in some ways is like 
Job. We are now going through great ad- 
versity but after it is all over, we can have 
nearly twice what we had before. At any 
rate, we can have the things I described 
at San Francisco last Monday and most of 
the things I described at Los Angeles last 
week. Curiously enough, the problem with 
us, as with Job, will be largely a spiritual 
one. Once we get our minds clear and our 
hearts pure with regard to certain funda- 
mentals, we shall make extraordinary prog- 
ress. I am not talking about human per- 
fection; I am talking about a little mor 
vision in our own long-range self-interest 
Heretofore we have never been permitted to 
use our reserve of natural resources, man- 
power, and technological skill to the limit 
Now we have no choice. There is no half- 
way point. It is “Pike’s Peak or bust.” Cu- 
riously enough, the full utilization of our re- 
sources, manpower, and skill is the formu! 
both for our necessity and our blessing. It 
application will require a great spiritual 
strength and in the process of developi: 
that strength in a practical way we sh 
bless ourselves and the world. The problem 
of full utilization of all resources is first 
economic and second political. 

The economic explanation of how civili 
nations drifted into practices of scarcity go 
back to the rise of factory mass productio: 
the great corporation, vast investment, a1 
banker control in behalf of investment 
curity. Modern factory civilization has be 
come highly geared up and there is alway 


| danger of tremendous overproduction unle 


mass purchasing power is geared up to match 
it. This fear can vanish only if as much 
imagination is put into the art of distribu- 
tion as into the science of production. Many 
who have tried to finance a business in Wall 
Street have found that scarcity economics i 

the very heart of the system. The Wall Street 
financing house will demand control of th: 
most important type of stock issue, and then 
will want to make sure that a loan to the 
new concern will not imperil, because of 
competition and new methods, the loans | 

older concerns. 

Wall Street calls this system business- 
like, I deny that it is businesslike, and 
that it is the dead hand of the past tryin 
to make a profit by blocking the progress o! 
business. The day has now come when we 
must release the business system to 
through increased production for the benefit 
of all the people. Many businessmen now 
understand this as they couldn't have un- 
derstood it in 1929. 

I have asked several friends who have vis- 
ited Russia during the past 18 months what 
we could learn from Russia to make our sys- 
tem work better. Invariably the answer ha: 
come back, “Give our workers more incen- 
tive, more free enterprise, more initiative 
Hold the profit motive out to them in th 
same way as the Russians.”’ Don Nelson te! 
me that he visited a number of towns in eas'- 
ern Russia and western Siberia which 
years ago contained less than 200,000 peopl 
but which today number from 600,000 to 
million. There he saw steel furnaces as larg¢ 
and well-equipped as any we have in the 
United States. There he saw productio! 
goals scientifically set for different groups 0! 
workers, There he saw large cash priz 
given to the men who went furthest beyond 
their quotas. The Russians can’t understand 
how we can get along in the United State 
without giving our workers incentives of 
this kind. Nearly everyone in Russia feels he 
is directly working for the welfare of th« 
whole nation. He has no fear whatever that 
he is being exploited for the sole profit of th« 
management or stockholders. 

Another friend, a Latin American who is 
living in Russia at the present time, wrote m: 
under the date of last November, “What you 
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We are not going to use the whole Russian 
t and economic system here in the 
d States. It was made for Russia and 
rus. But the system of rewarding men 
nventing improvements in their own jobs 
lready well established in some progres- 
American industries. Once the man- 
ment and the workers learn to trust each 
+r and to work together, it is proved that 
yc get a spectacular increase of output. 
th Russia and America are showing the 
I ss of good engineering. Under free 
ition we may hope that the less pro- 
> companies in America will be obliged 
up to the best practice. The prob- 
is whether we can modernize the back- 
i areas in our present system so as to 
ke it stand from top to bottom for full 
yf resources, full use of skills, full use of 
itions, without the bottlenecks created 
unfair banking control, unwise 
r restrictions, or unenlightened farm 
iership. As we face the future, the lead- 
the great pressure groups must ask 
continually, “Is my _ pressure 
its demands helping the general 
1 Is my corporation in its program do- 
vhat it can to bring about full employ- 
Or are we just trying to get a rake- 











cartels, 


of 
emselves 


up in 
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ft by obstructing full activity? Are we 
ing for the biggest piece of the pie as 
or are we also trying to increase the 


esent size of the whole pie?” 
One aspect of modern scarcity 
the belief that men will work only when 
hungry and that they will stop 
rk when they have enough money to keep 
eir bellies full for 3 or 4 days. This cynical 
ttitude of exploitation of the many for the 
enefit of the few has no place in modern 
vilization The moment the many are 
ught te read and write, to build better 
mes, to eat better food, to see an occa- 
nal movie, to listen to the radio, desire 
; created and markets are enlarged. People 
nt more and are willing to work to get 
they want. This increased longing of 
the people for light and abundance is going 
at an increased tempo all over the world. 
The modern Russians, as well as enlight- 
ened employers everywhere, have never be- 
lieved in the keep them hungry, keep them 
darkness system of economics. When they 
evacuated workers by the hundreds of thou- 
nds from Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, and 
alingrad, to escape the advance of Hitler's 
rmies, they evacuated the artists along with 
he workers. As a result, you find today the 
inest Russian drama and concerts in towns 
th names which not one of us in a hyun- 
ired in the United States can pronounce or 
ate on the map. The Russian art is for 


economics 





are 


by 


€ people, not merely for those who can 
ifford to pay $5 The Russians know, and 
we know, that man cannot live by bread 


me. We have been accustomed to think 
iat it was the United States that was pre- 
ared to give all men food, education, and 
hn opportunity to work and live in freedom. 
Let us live up to our own national ideal. 
Once all of us wholeheartedly adopt the doc- 
trine of economic abundance instead of eco- 
nomic scarcity, we can have nearly twice as 
many of the good things of life as we had 
before. Incidentally, it’s the only way in 
which those who have can hang on to what 
they’ve got. We must pull together for a 
giorious future. We must not pull at cross- 
purposes until a time of dark despair is upon 
us and archangels rather than ordinary men 
Will be needed to get us out of our mess. 


One serious danger 


of unemployment, for 
example, is in 


those industries producing 
machine tools and machinery for big con- 
struction jobs. These industries did a mar- 
velous job preparing us for a magnificent war 
effort. Their services will be needed all over 
the world—in China, Russia, India, all Latin 
America, and Africa, and in the United States, 
building flood-control, and power 
projects, building roads, and equipping fac- 
tories. At the end of the war we shall have 
a tremendous surplus of these goods and 
services. The whole world has a great hunger 
for them. The question is to discover some 
sound method by which the world can pay 
for them. Our young men shall open un- 
dreamed of frontiers which will unleash tre- 
mendous purchasing power to keep the world 
economy revolving for a half century. But 
these dreams will not come true unless the 
world can discover some practical method of 
paying the United States. The basic method 
of payment is, of course, through goods. If 
we keep our people fully employed, we shall 
require fully twice as much in the way of 
imports in 1949 as in 1929 in order to keep 
our factories running. Furthermore, from 
the standpoint of national security we must 
purchase certain strategic materials. The 
United States must build up large permanent 
stock piles of those materials of which this 
country has been proved to be short in time 
of war and which can be preserved without 
loss. Mr. William Batt, of the War Produc- 
tion Board, developed this idea in a very 
interesting way in a recent speech of his in 


irrigation, 





Chicago. Such stock-piling as outlined by 
Mr. Batt need not concern domestic pro- 
ducers of these materials because Congress 


would hold the key until it had declared an 
acute emergency 

Russia wants machine tools. All right, let 
Russia pay in terms of manganese and plat- 


inum, of which she has a surplus. China 
wants an irrigation system. She has more 
tungsten than she needs for her own use. 
Let her pay in terms of tungsten. Persia 


wants a power project. She can pay in terms 
of oil which we can store in underground res- 
ervoirs. Chile wants to build some airports. 
Let her send us copper and nitrates. There 
are at least 20 strategic materials of which we 
are seriously short in the United States as a 
result of our tremendous war effort 

One of the best ways to make sure that 
there will not be another war is to build up 
in all the peaceful countries of the world 
such large supplies of the materials of which 
each is short that no friendly nation any- 
where in the world will ever be caught help- 
less by sudden attack. The manganese, the 
copper, tungsten, platinum, oil, etc will 
be of great value to us in terms of security 
and real wealth. The export of these ma- 
chine tools, equipment, and construction 
services will greatly increase the wealth and 
production power of friendly nations all 
over the world. If this is properly done the 
result will be in 15 years to draw the world 
together by highway and airway so that every 
man in truth will be the brother of every 
otherman. We shall appreciate economic in- 
terdependence as we never have before. We 
shall know that a prosperous Asia helps to 
make America prosperous. We shall know 
that the prosperity of the poorest is of great 
significance to the most well-to-do. It has to 
be that way in an economy of abundance. 
It is only in an economy of scarcity that the 
few can sit on top and scorn the misery of 
those below 

After the last war several groups of hard- 
headed businessmen decided that they would 
make profits for themselves without regard 
to harmonizing their individual activities 
with the needs of our foreign ecoromic 
policy. One group did its best to expand its 
sales of goods and services to the world. 
They made money. Another group loaned 


money to foreigners and sold bonds to the 
Americans They mads ney The bonds 
sold by the second group furnished the 
money which paid for the goods sold by the 
first group Europe got the ¢g ds and the 
services without paying us what she should 
have paid for the simple reason that we 
made it impossible for Europe to pay in the 
only way she could pay. Because Europe 
couldn't pay, the unsuspecting investor i 
the United States got bonds that ofte 
turned out to be worthless The hard- 
headed businessmen made their profit but 
they helped destroy the general welfare not 
only of the United States but of the entire 
world 

The same type of so-called hard-headed 





businessmen will exist after this World 
as after the First World War 
will have the same kind of uns 
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t not let them lead the world 
We must not let such men 
lead us headlong toward another world-wide 
depression and world war No. 3. The 
break on such men will come from other 
nessmen W see the world pict 
clearly men will help this country to 
rise to abundant prosperity and in that way 
will give other countries a greater chance to 
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sell their goods to u trading of the 
United States goods and rvices for huge 
stock piles which can be unlocked in times 
of national emergency is one way of making 


sure that we get paid f exports An- 
other way is to encourage tourist travel 
The furnishing of our goods, services, and 
engineers for the building of great cor uc- 
tion jobs all over the world is only a small 


part of our 
here in the United States 
to supply a standard of living to 135,- 
000,000 people in the United States which is 
at least 40 percent higher than it ever was 


prior to the war That’s the greatest single 


ask of making full employm 


The big job is 








the 








contribution we can make to grea foreign 
trade We must have no business booms, no 
business busts 

We want efficient planning but without 
regimentation Our chief need is the green 
and red light kind of regulation We want 
carefully designed rules of the road which 
will not block traffic but release it 

In order to get full employment, together 
with the maximum of free enterprise and 
profits for the many instead of the few, it 
will be necessary after the war to use our 
taxation system for et omi objectives 
much more skilfully than we have in the 
past There is just one basis for judgment 
of our taxation in the post-war period and 
that is, “Will this system of taxation over a 


period of years give us the full employment 
of people producing the kinds of 
which the people of the 
need and want?” 
Undoubtedly 


things 


United States m 


we shall have to continue 
with heavy, steeply graduated t 
sonal incomes after the war 

case of corporations it would seem to be wise 
policy to tax in such a way as to force corpo- 
rate reserves either into the building of plant 
and equipment or into distribution as divi- 
dends. Huge corporate fr , beyond 
legitimate business needs, which are held out 
subtracted from the purchasi! 

Nation. In a time of unem- 
ployment each billion dollars up 

savings means at least half a million me 
unemployed for a year. Unemployed met 
mean less goods produced and a smaller mar- 
ket. By our taxation sy we must e1 
courage the small and rapidly growing enter- 
prise because such enterprises are the seed- 
bed of the employment of the future. But 
corporations which have lived far beyond 
the life of the founding father and which 
have huge corporate reserves and which no 
longer expand, represent the hand of 
the past. They should be added awake 
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by the right kind of taxation system so that 
they will find incentive for putting their 
money to work instead of letting it lie idle. 
To get full utilization of all resources for 
the benefit of all the people, the most impor- 
tant single economic readjustment is to do 
away with internal trade barriers. I am 
referring to those monopolistic practices on 
the part of some manufacturers, bankers, 
labor unions, doctors, and farm organizations 
which serve their own welfare without regard 
to the welfare of the unorganized. I don't 
say that each member of each of these groups 


deliberately practices scarcity economics, 
But enough of them do it so there is con- 
tinually sand in the bearings of the economic 
machine. There is enough sand so that 10,- 


000,080 families are continually living in 
poor houses with inadequate clothing, with- 
out enough to eat. Except in time of war, 
10,000,000 families, whether living on the land 
or in the city, are given an opportunity to 
produce only about one-tenth as much as 
their more fortunate fellows. The war has 
demonstrated what they can do for them- 
selves, and for the entire Nation, provided 
only these families are given an opportunity 
to work without the continuous imposition 
of bottlenecking controls. 

It is not necessary to break up the big 
organizations which have deliberately pro- 
duced bottlenecks. But it is necessary that 
in time of peace there be created a moral 
Climate, backed up by a big stick in the 
Department of Justice, to convince every 
monopoly group that in the future its welfare 
can be served only by that all-out production 
which serves the welfare of all. 

Everyone must recognize that it is sound 
Government policy, even in terms of the 
large monopolistic groups themselves, for 
Government to stimulate the economic ac- 
tivity of the weak on behalf of abundance 
economics while restraining the economic 
freedom of the strong to practice scarcity 
for temporary self-profit. There is a growing 
and vigorous support for this position within 
industry itself. 

The experience of Russia during the past 
10 years and in the United States during the 
past 2 years has demonstrated what a tre- 
mendous job of production can be done once 
the monopolistic bottlenecks are effectively 
broken. In the investment of money, in de- 
termining volume of cutput, in setting priccs, 
in bargaining for wages and hours of labor, 
the decision made must be the one which 
best promotes full employment, full produc- 
tion, and full consumption. 

The leaders of the respective groups must 
become experts in determining how the ac- 
tivities of any particular group are affected 
by the public good and how they affect the 
public good. When the respective pressure 
groups are led by men who know that the 
size of the whole pie is more important than 
the size of the slice they want for themselves, 
our fear of bread lines and soup kitchens will 
be largely over. Then every worker in the 
United States will have the creative satis- 
faction of doing his part in helping the com- 
mon cause. 

In many other parts of the world there is 
& small landowning military clique com- 
posing 1 percent of the population sitting 
on top of the pile, exploiting the rest of the 
population, part of whom are workers and 
part farmers. The task of the century of the 
common man is to bring these oppressed 
people into the market. As their productivity 
and consumptive power are gradually in- 
creased, they wiil within a few years create 
for the post-war world new frontiers of un- 
imagined richness—new frontiers of peaceful 
abundance. It is up to us in the United 
States to demonstrate by our own example the 
tremendous productivity and happiness of a 
general welfare economy. Latin America will 


follow our example faster than we think, and 





as she follows it her economy will benefit 
ours and our economy will benefit hers. Our 
good-neighbor policy should make it possib’e 
for Latin-American countries to get the good 
points in our experience and to avoid such 
mistakes as we have made. Speaking here in 
Seattle, I may say the same applies to our re- 
lations with China and Siberia. Here at the 
port which is the closest of all American ports 
to the Far East, it is important to mention 
that general-welfare economics and modein 
technology will make the Far East a market of 
such vast proportions that eventually there 
will be more trade across the Pacific Ocean 
than there once was across the Atlantic. 
Private enterprise is dependent upon these 
broadening markets for its very survival. 

The political aspect of getting full utiliza- 
tion of all our powers is more important in 
some ways even than the economic. By poli- 
tics I mean the mechanism whereby the peo- 
ple, themselves, thinking in terms of the 
needs and the welfare of all of the people, 
make clear their will to the State legislatures 
and to Congress so that the lawmakers will 
serve the pecple more than they do the high- 
pressure groups which are continually sell- 
ing the people down the river. The people, 
standing for just one thing, namely “the 
maximum use of all our resources in the 
service of the general welfare,” must guide 
Congress to stand for that objective at all 
times and to resist all pressure groups ex- 
cept the one big pressure group—the general 
welfare pressure group. In action this means 
he constituents will have the good sense (9 
reelect Congressmen more for their national 
statesmanship than for their service to their 
local groups which are a minority even in the 
particular congressional district. 

The general welfare pressure group must 
believe in demccratic planning and must en- 
gage in it at the precinct level, the county 
level, the State level, the regional level. Wall 
Street and the Wall Street stooges say that 
such planning is un-American. I say that 
it is only by such planning that we can pre- 
serve and further develop the American way 
of life. It is only by such planning that we 
can prevent American Fascists from taking 
us over. When I refer to American Fascists 
I mean those who believe that Wall Street 
comes first and the country second and who 
are willing to go to any length through press, 
radio, and demagog to keep Wall Street safely 
sitting on top of the country. American Fas- 
cists at this very moment are desperately 
striving to control the delegates to the county 
conventions so that they may in turn con- 
trol the delegates to the State and national 
conventions of both parties. 

Operating on the precinct level, the peo- 
ple thoroughly aroused can at any time they 
wish throw the American Fascists out of con- 
trol. They can put the man above the dol- 
lar and march straight up from the precinct 
to the county to the State and to the na- 
tional convention. They can see that the 
right men are nominated for Congress and 
the Senate. They can see that the Congress- 
men and Senators after they reach Washing- 
ton are kept informed and eager to respond 
to Main Street instead of to Wall Street. 
Dollar principles are all right insofar as they 
serve human principles, but when they fail 
in such service they have no meaning except 
to American Fascists. 

The issue is very simple. The question is 
whether the people, keeping themselves fully 
informed, can operate through democratic 
government to keep the national interest 
above the interest of Wall Street. Or will 
the old-line politicians, financed from Wall 
Street, again succeed in making Washington 
the servant of Wall Street. What we need 
in this country is a new partnership in which 
Main Street and Wall Street, as well as 
Washington, will put nothing ahead of all- 
out production in our America of tomorrow. 
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The people can come out on top provided 
they remain continually awake and rea! 
believe they can have a higher standard of 
security and a higher standard of living and 
if they will not let up in their fight until 
they get what they want and must hay: 
They must hold their Congressman responsi- 
ble for getting that higher standard of liv- 
ing. They must make him feel responsible 
at all times to the general welfare and ahov; 
everything to the principle of complete utili- 
zation of all resources, all manpower, 
skills, in the service of the common man in 
his search for jobs for all. In this fight 
the people it is quite possible for those w! 
control the big corporations to gum up o1 
system so that it cannot work. It is possi! 
for an incipient American fascism to precipi 
tate a depression which will defeat all t 
desires of labor and government and most 
business. Personally, I think they are t 
enlightened today to do a thing of that kind 
Statements by the presidents of the Unit 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers indicate 
that they realize there has been a gre 
change in the moral as well as the business 
climate. Thousands of businessmen sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the principle of full 
utilization. And so I am sure that the man- 
agers controlling our great corporations v 
not deliberately produce a situation where 
there are 20,000,000 men unemploy 
Nevertheless the people will smash their sys- 
tem unless they are willing to furnish su 
active leadership in wholehearted cocpera- 
tion with labor and government as will pre- 
vent serious unemployment. 

We are in for a profound revolution, partly 
as a result of the aftermath of two great wv 
and partly as a result of 150 years of moc 
technology and democratic thinking ab 
the rights and duties of man.° Those of | 
who realize the inevitability of revolution : 
anxious that it be gradual and bloodless in- 
stead of sudden and bloody. We believe 
can be gradual and bloodless if the makcrs 
public opinion, if the politicians, if the pr: 
sure group leaders will only influence th 
millions of followers on behalf of the pu: 
good instead of regional and class prejudi 
It would be simple if light could come d 
from heaven, but we all know that God h: 
those who help themselves. The people them- 
selves will have to educate their leaders on 
behalf of the general welfare, measuring every 
article in the press, every statement over the 
radio, every act of Congress by the one yard- 
stick, “Does this help use all our resou! 
employ all our men, develop all our skill 
If the people everywhere hold these judz- 
ments up as a measure, we shall gradu: 
find this principle of “goodness” permea 
our national life like a leaven. In no ot! 
climate can there be profits for our pri\ 
enterprise economy. We must fight with 
our might to do this thing. Otherwise we 
shall have a bloody revolution and slaver: 
Time is pressing. Victory will bring problems 
On us so thick and fast that we must be pre- 
pared to make instant and correct decisio! 

Today we can take the necessary steps. To- 
morrow will be too late. We have the re- 
sources, both material and human, We have 
the machines, the tools, and the skills. V 
have evidence of new attitudes with great 
vision. We have a hundred billion dollars 
savings. All we need to do is to press for- 
ward in confidence, believing in the comple 
use of all our resources. That confiden 
must come first; once we have it, the ma! y 
specific actions on many specific fronts W 
all add up to a total picture that makes sen 

But if we do not press forward towa 
total peace in the same complete spirit 
we have pressed toward total war, the $100.- 
000,000,000 will melt like snow in April and 
the machines and skills will become a moc*- 
ery. I can’t overemphasize the time factor. 








We must have the full employment, total 


2 peacetime system ready to begin its 
march the moment the wartime system 
kens. Halfway measures will produce 
os, and a democracy which is afflicted with 
essure-group sickness does not have the 
tality to stand that chaos. There is one 


irdstick by which we can judge those who 
iid lead us in the future. Are they or 
e they not in favor of using our resources 
utmost? When they oppose this or 
that specific program, are they ready with a 
ncrete alternative to achieve the same end? 
the job of the common man to ask 

e questions again and again in the years 


the 


Job, before he could enter into his period 
ibundance when he was to be twice as 
had to go through his time of misery 
then have a change of heart toward God 
are not yet through our misery but I 
e faith that we will have sufficient change 
in all sections of the country and 
all groups of our people to correct 
ir pressure group sickness. We are eager 
ave ourselves. It was never easier, and 
s never more urgent. If all groups know 
how vitally important is a complete full-use 
peace system, if we put the same energy into 
the peace effort as the war effort, all the rest 
We are the hope of the world. 
We must set our own house in order so that 
ir light may shine as a comfort and a 
n to the whole world. 


rt 
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il be easy. 





Red Cross War Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


JANUARY 31, 1944, 

) the Rabbis of America: 

Your help in connection with our 1943 war 
fund was invaluable. The Jewish people of 
America have always responded loyally and 
generously to our Red Cross appeal. Now, 
as our 1944 war fund appeal approaches, we 
confidently count on the continuance of this 
response. 

Your local Red Cross will share with you 
details of the 1944 war fund in your 
community. I earnestly request that you 
join again in the Nation-wide observance of 
Red Cross Sabbath on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25, or Saturday, February 26. Chris- 
tian churches will observe Sunday, February 

The Red Cross is the embodiment of hu- 
man mercy. To keep it at full strength you 
will doubtless be glad to take occasion on 
Red Cross Sabbath to stress again our world- 
wide human need, and will urge on your 
people the privilege of responding generously 
through their local Red Cross chapters. Their 
services as well as their funds will be needed 
during March. 

Our opportunity and responsibility exceeds 
all the heavy demands of earlier years. How- 
ever the war goes, our task will grow heavier, 
not lighter. Even after the conflict ends, the 
Red Cross will have a continuing obligation 
to ex-servicemen and their dependents as well 
as to our armed forces. 

Faithfully yours, 


tne 


NorMAN H. Davis. 





Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Frank B. 
Keefe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Keere) at Cincinnati, on February 
12, 1944: 


Mr. Toastmaster and my fellow Americans 
I esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 
to join with you tonight in honoring the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. This gathering 
is symbolic of the spirit of a free people exer- 
cising even in time of great national crisis 
those fundamental freedoms that are inher- 
ent in our system of constitutional govern- 
ment. I address you as fellow Americans be- 
cause in the present crisis and in the battles 
that lie ahead, we are first of all Americans. 

While these meetings, being held through- 
out the country to honor the memory of Lin- 
coln, are generally held under the auspices of 
Republican organizations, I am profoundly 
convinced that there are untold thousands of 
men and women who may have heretofore 
been affiliated with the Democratic Party or 
who have been pleased to consider themselves 
independent voters, who are joining with us 
and swelling the ranks of Republican organ- 
izations throughout the country. We are all 
possessed of a passionate and indomitable de- 
termination to see to it that the forces of 
new dealism and radicalism, which have 
steered our Nation to the brink of planned 
state socialism shall be driven from power 
wherever they may be. We welcome these ad- 
ditions to the ranks of those who believe in 
constitutional government and the preserva- 
tion of the American way of lifé. We are 
especially pleased to note the increasing and 
sustained interest of the women of this coun- 
try in the vexatious problems of government 
which so vitally concern them. The women 
of this country will play an important part in 
determining the policies that will guide our 
Nation in the perilous days that lie ahead 

We gather here tonight freely and without 
fear or intimidation. We are Americans liv- 
ing in free America. Despite the necessary 
curtailment of some of our peacetime rights 
and privileges resulting from the necessities 
of the war effort, we are still free to assemble 
to discuss our common problems without 
fear and to petition our Government for re- 
dress of any grievances we may have. As 
Americans, we enjoy even today the largest 
measure of liberty and freedom of any people 
in the world. We are proud of our heritage. 
As Republicans, we are loyal to our country 
and its traditions and are determined to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend our way of life. 
Lincoln was a Republican. I am proud that 
I am honored to represent in the Congress of 
the United States the district in which the 
Republican Party was born 

On March 20, 1854, at the city of Ripon, 
Wis., a group of militant citizens, aroused 
over the burning question of slavery, met and 
with high resolve determined to organize a 
new political party. The men there assem- 
bled were Americans of various political 
faiths. Confronted with a confusion of 
thought quite similar to that which exists 
in the United States today, they determined 
the necessity for full and complete mobiliza- 
tion of the forces of the United States that 
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and continua- 
They adopted the name Re- 
new party Because 


were opposed to the extension 
tion of slavery 
publican for the 


thei 


eir 


program was suund, they enlisted the aid of 
Horace Greeley, one of the great editors of the 
day With his tremendous influence, the 
new party was presented to the Nation, and 
om June 6, 1854, the State conventior t 
Jackson, Mich., christened the infant party 


Offers of help and encouragement came from 
many other States. It was the spontaneous 
ction of a determined people. On June 17, 

first national convent of the 


1 
Republican 





Party met in Philadelphia and 
nominated its candidates for President and 
Vice President The subsequent history of 
the Republican Party is academic. The dom- 
inant role played by Abraham Lincoln in 
formative years needs no amplification rhe 
party has endured through victory and de- 
feat, through war and peace, as the vehicle 


through which citizens of these United 
states may express their views and attitudes 
great public questions 

When Lincoln entered the 
took with him the 
common man. He knew and understood their 
problems. He faced the perils that threatened 





White House he 


spirit and 


hopes ¢ 





the complete destruction of the Union with- 
out fear and without vacillation. He knew 
that right was right and wrong was wror 

He never compromised with istice rhe 
presence of human slavery in a nation dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom for all people 
had burned itself into his very soul. With 
knowledge that he was right, he never wa- 
vered during those critical year He was no 
opportunist. Despite his profound grief be- 
cause of the devastating effect of civil war, 
he offered any honorable alternative that em- 
bodied preservation of the Union and the 


abolition of slavery. He was a simple man of 
the people. Protected by th exterior, 








his heart and soul radiated chari for all 
mankind. He never abused his contemporary 
critics. He charmed them by the pure force 


of his simple faith and logic. When defeat 
on the battle front appeared imminent, and 
when Cabinet officers and generals lost hope, 
an unquenchable faith inspired him to carry 
on to final victory. It is small wonder, there- 


fore, that on this anniversary of his birth, in 
the midst of another great world conflagra- 
tion, worried and confused people gather to 


discuss their common problems and to receive 
inspiration in the hope that we may be 
to solve these problems with the 
faith, courage, and determination 
characterized his life 

Today, the Republican Party is a virile 
tive, aggressive, patriotic force in the Nat 
We are marching on undaunted and unafraid. 
We are determined to win this war at 
earliest possible moment and with the least 
expenditure of blood and treasure. The Re- 
publican Party represents the true hopes of 
millions of Americans who are di 
that the wasters and saboteurs of 
of constitutional government 
from public office at the next 


able 
charity, 
that so 


ace 


ion. 


the 


termined 
our system 
driven 


November elec- 


shall be 





tion 
n the midst of the gravest crisis in history, 
hen the very life of the Republic is 
stake, we again find the same gang of New 
Deal political racketeers agitating for anoth 


so-called draft of the ir 


afourth term. They are 


isable man f 


being actively aided 





by the British press, the foreign recipi 

of lend-lease, the Communist Party and 
Committee for Political Action of the C.I.O 
They have loudly proclaimed the necessity 
for another 4 years of the New Deal. T 
fourth-term candidate says little publicly and 
tries to create the impression that he is too 
busy with the war to even think of poli ; 
Let me assure you, however, that Harry Hop- 
kins, Dave Niles, Benny Cohen, Charlie Mich- 
elson, Judge Rosenman, and Felix Frankfur- 
ter, who after re é nner ca : 
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planners, are busy as termites boring in all 
directions in a frantic effort to hang on to 
their badly damaged and whittled scow of 
state. They have decided to toss the slogan 
New Deal overboard. The President has so 
announced. He suggested the slogan for the 
New Deal Party—“Win the war.” 

Let it be understood here and now that the 
President of the United States as a candi- 
date for a fourth term has no monopoly on 
the slogan “Win the war.” This slogan was 
adopted long ago by all the people of Amer- 
ica. I conceive it to be a bit of cheap politi- 
cal maneuvering on the part of the fourth- 
term candidate to seek to arrogate to himself 
the authorship of such a slogan. I do not 
question the fact that the fourth-term can- 
didate wants to rid himself of the stigma 
of New Dealism as a slogan in the coming 
campaign. We serve notice upon him and 
those connected with his campaign that he 





cannot fool the American people into the 
belief that he or the New Deal Party have 
any monopoly on the slogan “Win the war.” 


If I were to suggest a slogan for Americans 
and all political parties, it would be “Win 
the war and win the peace.” As a Republi- 
can, I would add a further slogan “Preserve 
constitutional government.” 

I warn the American people not to be 
fooled by any apparent indication that the 
fourth-term candidate has turned completely 
away from his old gang of leftist advisers. 
The same gang are still there. Hopkins is 
still the fair-haired boy. Madam Perkins 
is still there. Eleanor is still there, occa- 
sionally. You get the real facts when you 
recall that at the $100-per-plate Jackson 
Day orgy, recently held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington Vice President WaLLAcEe 
loudly declaimed on the wonders and glories 
of the New Deal and again projected it along 
with his other visionary plans as the basis 
of the milk-and-honey Utopia he sees for 
the future under continued New Deal guid- 
ance. No, my friends, the New Deal, with 
its good and its bad, is very much alive. De- 
spite all statements to the contrary, its office- 
holders and beneficiaries are more busy right 
now planning for the fourth term, pulling 
all wires in that direction, than they are with 
the problem of war or government. 

My fellow Americans, we Republicans have 
no illusions as to our fundamental obliga- 
tion at the present time; we must rise above 
the tangled, snarled, and confused mass of 
crimination and recrimination engendered 
by conflicting social and economic philoso- 
phies and above all dedicate ourselves to the 
task at hand. That task is to win the war. 
That task means that we must all go to work 
and keep at work. That task means that 
some of the New Deal planning for future 
social and economic changes must be laid 
aside. Every obstacle to the war effort must 
be removed. Every dollar of expenditure 
must be dedicated to the task of winning 
the war. This means continued and sus- 
tained work. This means continued and 
sustained sacrifice. I mean work and sac- 
rifice for all the people—not merely for the 
courageous men and women on the battle 
fronts. It means eternal vigilance behind 
the lines on the home front to see to it that 
even in the face of the necessities of war 
those who for years have sought the dis- 
solution and destruction of our system of 
government shall not be permitted to use 
this emergency as a vehicle and a cloak to 
enable them to carry out their nefarious 
schemes for a planned economy along so- 
Cialistic or communistic lines. We must be 
Vigilant to see to it that when we have won 
military victory we shall not have destroyed 
our system of government and liberties that 
are inherent under it. I am not one who 
condemns every aim and attitude of the New 
Deal. Many pieces of legislation have been 
written in the past 10 years which have been 
in the public interest. It is the secret, un- 








disclosed but nonetheless clearly apparent 
purpose to set up a planned economy under 
a system of gradualist development that 
causes us such great concern. 

I wonder sometimes how the American 
people can continue to think as clearly and 
dispassionately as they do when overwhelmed 
by the constant barrage emanating from 
prejudiced columnists and radio commen- 
tators, who, instead of giving people the truth, 
many times have poured out reams of dis- 
torted and prejudicial misinformation. I am 
amazed thatthe American people—befuddled 
by the confusion of rationing, price control, 
wage stabilization, job freezing, subsidies, 
agricultural problems, labor disputes, strikes, 
income-tax returns, questionnaires, regula- 
tions, bulletins, and many other perplexing 
and irritating questions—are able to main- 
tain their equilibrium and continue wit 
their respective occupations and view these 
problems with the calmness that we find in- 
erent in the thinking of the majority of our 
people back home. Why can we not have 
some clear-cut clarification of some of these 
problems? Why has not the administration 
given us a clear, unequivocal, and honest 
labor policy? It is nothing short of criminal 
that in the face of the absolute necessity for 
continued production of the implements of 
wa: thousands of workers are now out on 
strike because of interunion jurisdictional 
disputes that in no way involve wages, hours, 
or working conditions. This intolerable 
situation which the fourth-term candidate 
has made possible by his failure to realisti- 
cally grapple with the problem makes those 
of us whose sons are at the various fighting 
fronts see red. 

Congress has tried time and again to deal 
with this problem, but our efforts have been 
repeatedly balked by the Chief Executive, 
whose desire for continuation in office is ap- 
parently so great that he will not face the 
facts. If the administration had adopted 
a national labor policy when we entered the 
war and had set up one coordinated agency 
to deal with this question instead of some 
25 different Federal agencies muddling with 
the labor problem, I have no doubt that the 
wonderful record which has been generally 
made by labor in the production effort would 
not have been marred so frequently by these 
intolerable and indefensible strikes in vital 
war plants. Labor itself can now clearly see 
that this administration has utterly failed 
to realistically, firmly, and decisively deal 
with this problem. I state again that if we 
are to win this war, we must all go to work 
and stay at work. 

Why was it necessary to fool the people 
and give them the misinformation which 
has been passed out in relation to the sub- 
ject of soldier voting? Can it be possible 
that the overwhelming majority of the House 
of Representatives can be entirely wrong, 
and only the President right on this ques- 
tion? There is not a single Member of Con- 
gress who does not want every man and 
woman in the armed services to vote. We 
insist upon the soldier voting, and resent the 
efforts of certain politicians who are trying 
desperately to vote the soldier. We insist 
upon their having the right to vote in pri- 
maries as well as general elections. The 
President would limit this right merely to 
general elections and thus disenfranchise the 
members of the armed services from voting 
in the highly important primary elections, 
which in many States determine who the 
Representatives in Congress shall be. We 
have insisted that the members of the armed 
services have the right to vote in State and 
local elections. The President’s proposal 
would disenfranchise the members of the 
armed services from voting in State and local 
elections. We have insisted that the mem- 
bers of the armed services be permitted to 
vote a legal ballot that will be counted when 
returned to the local election boards. 
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Under the President's plan, no State coulq 
count the type of ballot suggested by t! 
President. The propaganda agencies of the 
administration have attempted to make the 
people believe that the majority in the c< 
gress were trying to deny members of t} 
armed services their right to vote. It is : 
the everlasting credit of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that its membership. in the fa 
of the President’s vicious message, stood y 
courageously and were counted publicly on 
this issue. It is to their everlasting credit 
that they have refused to be a party to ths 
clear-cut attempt to control this next ele 
tion through the medium of a short bobta}! 
ballot as proposed by the President. I say 
to you, my friends, that when the overwhelm 
ing majority of Members of Congress, repr: 
senting all shades of political opinion, spe: K 
as was indicated by the vote in the Houce 
on this issue, it is unthinkable that we can 
al! be wrong and only the tourth-term can- 
didate be right. 

Why has the attitude of Congress toward 
consumer subsidies and cost of living been 
so grossly misrepresented by the adminis. 
tration? Let me give you some facts: 

I have never met a single Member of Con- 
gress who is not terribly concerned over the 
subject of inflation. Some of the New Deal 
bureaucrats who are speaking most loudly 
about the attitude of Congress had better 
examine their own personal situations first 
Take the case of Mr. Fred Vinson. He w 
formerly a judge and drew a salary of $125 
a year. The President created by Executive 
order the position of Economic Stabilizer 
He appointed Mr. Vinson to this job and fixed 
the salary at $15,000 per year. Mr. Vins 
has the power to say whether any wage in- 
creases shall be given to the working people 
America. Thus, Mr. Vinson received a raise 
in pay of $2,500 a year. That is not 
Under Public Law No. 49, passed last year by 
this Democratic Congress over our prote 
he and every other employee of the Govern- 
ment service was given a so-Called cost-of- 
living bonus. In the case of Judge Vinson it 
amounts to $628.32 a year. Thus Mr. Vin: 
Stepped from a job at $12,500 a year into 
job as Economic Stabilizer with a 
amounting to $15,628.32 a year. Now, I am 
not complaining because Judge Vinson gets 
this salary. The fact is, however, that w! 
is sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander. He has been telling the country 
that an 8-cent-per-hour increase in the wages 
of railroad laboring men who earned an aver- 
age of about 57 cents an hour in 1942 would 
cause inflation. The point I want to make 
is—what do you conceive the morale of the 
railroad workers must be when they learn 
that their demand for an 8-cent-an-hour 
increase was denied by an Economic Stabi- 
lizer who had just received a wage increase 
of $3,128.32 a year? 

Take the case of Chester Bowles, recently 
appointed head of O. P. A. He had been 
receiving $7,138.32 as State administrator of 
O. P. A. tn Connecticut. In his new job his 
salary is $12,000 per year, plus $628.32 cost-of- 
living bonus. Thus he received a raise in 
pay of $5,500. I haven’t heard either of these 
gentlemen suggest that they ought not to 
accept the Salary raises because they were 
inflationary. Follow on down the line with 
each and every one of these high-salaried 
gentlemen who are so piously speaking abou! 
the possibilities of uncontrolled inflation 
Not a word from any of them. None have 
ever refused to take their pay raises. 

The point is that this administration, by 
Public Law No. 49, passed last year, raised 
the pay of 3,000,000 people in Government 
service some 15 percent to 21.6 percent and 
not a word was said about inflation, even 
though hundreds of thousands of salaries 
are in brackets from five to fifteen thousan< 
a year. To raise the wages of the nonoper- 
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ng group of railroad employees 8 cents an 
n though they had agreed through 
lective bargaining with their employer 

s determined to be an inflationary move- 
To me, this just does n 
is typical of the econom 
{ New Deal 
y, certainly the other is. If one pay 
yuld be denied, certainly the other 
Simple justice would demand noth- 


r, eve 


t make sense 
ic planning and 
If one act is in- 


the 








less. It would come with much better 
e, it appears to me, from these highly 


i executives who are enjoying these tre- 


idous increases in income, if they would 
to the American people, “We refuse to 
e these great increases in income because 


want the burden of fighting inflation 
ne with equality by all the people.” 
should be perfectly obvious to the fixed- 
and low-salaried groups of this 

intry that the hidden part of this plan is 
keep them satisfied without substantial 
increases to meet the increased cost of 

g by promising a roll-back focd subsidy. 
idge Marvin Jones, War Focd Administra- 
admits that this so-called roll-back food 
sidy would in reality amount to about 
cents per day. I am just as conscious of 
istrous effects of inflation as any per- 


to 





n can be. here must be some equality 
wever, in this picture. The burden of 


g inflation should be placed upon the 
ulders of Government workers and Gov- 
ernment as well upon the 





bureaucrats 
ulders of the public generally, especially 

low and fixed-income groups of this 
intry. To attempt to satisfy them with 
k of a roll-back subsidy that at the top 


as 


figure would amount to about 3 cents a day 
exchange for a much-needed increase in 
wages to meet increased cost of living is an 


ult to the intelligence of the wage earners 
und fixed-income groups in this country. 

Why have we not been able to bring some 
rder out of the chaos and confusion of 
P. A. regulations? Why is it necessary to 
confuse and confound the people of America 
with this amazing barrage of questionnaires, 
ules, and regulations that are changed and 
nended so frequently that no one knows 
when he is complying with the last order? 
Little bureaucrats, swelled with pride and 
power, are issuing orders that affect the lives 
i welfare of the people of this country only 
» capriciously revoke them or amend them 
with unlimited addenda until even a Phila- 
Ihia lawyer would find it difficult to keep 
with the continued changes. Neither 
iness, management, labor, nor agriculture 
knows from one day to the next just what 
to expect. Let me illustrate: 











A farm woman buys a bushel of feed corn 
from a retail feed dealer in my town. She 


d $1.35. A week later she bought another 
hel of feed corn from another dealer and 


paid $1.55. She could not understand this 
iation in price. Disturbed over the situa- 


n, she went to the local rationing board 
with a simple question, “What is the ceiling 
feed corn in this county?” The rationing 
als being themselves overwhelmed with 

> voluminous mass of regulations and or- 
ders issued by O. P. A., were unable to answer 
hat simple question. She was advised that 
they would refer her question to the Officials 
of the district rationing office. She was told 
to come back in a few days, when they would 
perhaps have an answer to her simple ques- 
tion. When she returned a week later, the 
secretary of the local rationing board 
handed her a letter from the district ration- 
ing authority. This letter was in ans to 
her question. What sort of answer did she 
get? The district office of O. P. A. is sup- 
posed to have all of the knowledge and ap- 
parently they were also stumped by this very 
difficult question. They advised that in sub- 
stance the answer to the simple question, 
“What is the ceiling price on feed corn in 
county?” involved a many factors 





wer 








grea 
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that wi ave to be determined before a 
correct ans could be given 
First, was the dealer from whom she - 








chased the feed corn a wholesaler or a ret 


Second, was the dealer located in a primar 
or secondary market? Third, what was the 
carlcad freight rate on feed corn fron 







neapolis to point of delivery F 
were the hanc ] 
corn into the dis 


Fifth, + aat was th 

corn? Etc., etc. 

fusion and disgust 

when she read tl letter c 





agency of her government 
real Americans who do no 

in the necessity for rationing and 
the necessity for price contr 


We 
if any 


believe 





An over- 
whelming number of Republicans in the 
House voted for rationing and for price con- 

is instruments essential to the fight 

st uncontrolled inflation. To charge 

Republicans have been derelict in their 
duty in this fight against inflation is to state 
an untruth. The new chairman of tl 
Democratic National Committee in a recent 
speech at Birmingham, Ala., made this 


astounding charge 

“The opposition must answer to the charge 
of making capital of the inconveniences 
necessitated by such things as rationing and 
price control. It has sought to turn the 
laborer against the farmer and the farmer 
against the city dweller.” 

Imagine this statement from the 
political master mind of the New Deal 
is simply false. We have never complained 
of or price control such We 
have denounced the administration of these 
programs and the arrogant failure of O. P.A 
to comply with plain mandates from tl 
Congress. We have denounced the little com- 
munistic bureaucrats who are to be found in 
the legal bureaus and economic agencies of 
O. P. A. and who are more determined to con- 
trol little business and profits than they ever 
were to control prices or rationing 

The Republican Party need make no ap- 
peal to the American people in reference to 
the inconveniences necessitated by such 
things as rationing and price control. The 
great wave of resentment that has arisch 
spontaneously from all classes of our people 
is apparently worrying the New Deal. Most 


new 


It 


rationing as 























of the new blood in O. P. A., many of whom 
are trying to do a good job, are constantly 
apologizing for the action of their predeces- 
sors in office. I am sure that we do not need 
to appeal to the thousands of small business- 
men who have been ruined by the capricious 
and unlawful regulations and orders of 
O. P. A. We do not have to appeal to the 
millions of citizens who have been shameful- 
ly mistreated by the unnecessary dictatorial 
actions of the O. P. A. We do not have to 
appeal to the farmers, the stockmen and cat- 
tle raisers, the butchers and food processors 
who have felt the whiplash of unnecessary 
New Deal bureaucracy. No, Mr. Hannegan, 
your attempt at Birmingham and any other 


similar attempts to smear Republican 
Party on this issue is bound to boomerang. 
Consider for a moment the last p: of 
statement quoted from the chairman of 
New Deal National Committee 
“It has turn the i 
the farmer and the farmer against the city 
dweller.” Coming from the chief political 
spokesman of the New Deal, this stat 
is indeed pitiful. No in 


the 





art 





where he says: 


laborer against 


sought to 


em 


hist 
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of this Nation has ever stirred up & - 
lent hatreds as has the New Deal. Labor has 
been stirred up against management. Labor 


has been stirred up against the farmer. Con- 
sumers have been arrayed against the pro- 
ducers. I say to you, my fellow Americans, 
if this is the best argument the new political 
genius of the New Deal can muster in 
fication of their miserable failures on the 
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domest ir t, the eed t 
term camps Ss sure ‘ 
pitiless spotlight of publicity 
turned upon it 

Amazing as may be, these 
crats th get of t 
we have thousands « em 

d scattered from coast c 


art in a 


way and bi 


and spend and spend I say to j 
low cans, that until we 

cl from top to bottom, I 
in 





Being a member of the 
Committee of the House, I certa 





nizant of the desperate situation that faces 
our Nation in its fiscal policic One thing 
must be understood. We are in this war to 
the bitter end and we must spend whatever 
is necessary to see it through to final victory 
The New Deal planners, however, are 1 - 
ised with confining their activities the 
direction of the war effort T little, self- 
seeking planners that hide in the background 
have one scheme after another designed to 
catch votes through the expenditure of un- 
told billions of dollars for the promotion of 
new socialistic plans. If we are to continue 
as an n we must K usly and 


honestly of the fir 














front us. The nati at end of the 
next fiscal year, June 3 1945, according to 
the President's own budget, will t least 
$257,000,000,000 
is freely predicted that the national debt 
at the end of the war effort will be in excess 
ol ),000,000,000. No one ¢ predict with 
certainty ju where it will end Assuming 
na ] of even $300,000 000,000 and 
an ¢ e ii t ! { 
intere the 
servicing t W 
one-ha I F 
ra d in ta thet 
nece y t I intain < 
E blishmen This will 
income ol treme! l I I ns in 1e 
pr x period I ns t nat nal 
income will require that our f ries work 
t full capac with full empl This 
will nece t tren dous < umption 
of consumers’ goods and d ble materi l 
It is « ected that in ier to nulate e 
purchase of consumer goods at the end of e 
war the people of America will seek to re- 
deem their savings in the form of War bonds 
in order to purchase the consumer 
These bonds are a direct obligation « é 
Treasury and must be paid 100 cents on the 
dollar when offered for reden n. A me, 
if you will, that a considerable proportion of 
the people who wish to buy automobiles, re- 
frigerators, build homes, « surrender their 
bonds for redemption in order to obtain the 
cash. Where will the Treasury t the money? 
The Treasury Department must and will 


redeem these bonds, either t] 








of refunding bonds or by prin 
under the present authority of 
way will present a tremend 
With nearly 60 percent of the dey 
of all the banks of the « t 
Government bonds, with 

ment trust funds 

tion, old-age and survivor ir 
tional-service insurance, ¢ l- 
m<é funds, ¢ all inve d t 
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never be any 
securities. 
The American people must realize that the 
full faith and credit of the Government of 
the United States and everything we own 
and can produce are security for the ultimate 
payment of these bonds. There nothing 
more behind the cash that some people hide 





hrinkage in the value of these 


is 


in their safety-deposit boxes than there is 
behind a United States Government bond. 
We must have no run on the Treasury of 


the United Stetes through the offer of bonds 
forredemption. The large percentage of pur- 
chasers of E bonds, who are offering them for 
redemption right now should realize that 
those bonds are as safe as the United 
States Government itself. I am one of those 
who believe that, desperate as the fiscal situ- 
ation appears, we can solve our fiscal prob- 
lems with sound men in control of the des- 
tiny of our Nation. It will mean hard and 
sustained work and sacrifice, but as against 
repudiation of the Government faith and 
credit, Iam convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people wiil insist 
on making all necessary sacrifices. I say to 
you, however, that we will never solve our 
fiscal problems if the dreamers of the Hop- 
kins type are permitted to continue to plan 
our future. I am not opposed, nor is the 
Republican Party opposed, to social change 
and social betterment. I want no return to 
the so-called good old days when special 
entrenched privilege plundered and raped the 
resources of our Nation and used the people 
as mere pawns in the development and ac- 
cumulation of private wealth. On the other 
hand, we must realize that if we are to work 
out our fiscal salvation, we must put an end 
to the continuation of the expenditure of 
billions of dollars in the promotion of untried 
dreams and schemes of social planners who 
have no acquaintance with the realities of life 
and who apparently give no thought to where 
the money is coming from to achieve their 
ideals 

As Republicans, we want a government in 
which constitutional processes shall prevail. 
We want a government where there shall be 
freedom to work, freedom to save, freedom to 
engage in business or agriculture or the 
professions, freedom from the blighting hold 
and influence of excessive and unnecessary 
Government regulation and direction. We 
want a government in which the greatest 
freedom of individual action shall be 
sured; where the Government acts as a stern 
judicial referee or umpire to see to it that 
elements of special privilege are restrained 
and controlled. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, we are facing 
a desperate situation. Take a look at the 
lame-duck politicians whom the people have 
repudiated at the polls. The third- and 
fourth-term candidate has not forgotten 
them. Most of them have been placed in posi- 
tions of great power and authority by Execu- 
tive appointment. Thus, they can carry on 
their schemes and programs to control the 
lives and fortunes of the people of America in 
administrative agencies of government in a 
manner unrestrained and far beyond their 
power to do as elected public officials. I 
think it a sad commentary upon ofir system 
of government that these men, repudiated 
at the polls by the people, can be in such 
large numbers rewarded by Executive ap- 
pointment to important positions in judicial 
and administrative departments of govern- 
ment, there to carry on the same policies 
with increasing effectiveness which the voters 
themselves back home have renounced. 

Let me hurriedly discuss the results of 
such a policy: Mr. WALLACE, in a recent speech 
at Los Angeles, declaimed on the dangers 
of domestic fascism which face the country. 
The President, in a message to the Congress 
dated September 17, 1943, said: “We shall 
not be able to claim that we have gained 
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total victory in this war if any vestige of | 
fascism in any of its malignant forms is 
permitted to survive anywhere in the world.” 
Speaker after speaker, commentator after 
commentator, writer after writer, are con- 
stantly alluding to the presence of Fascist 
tendencies, Fascist policies, and Fascist groups 
in this country. I wonder if the American 
people are not being pushed around by this 
barrage. I have no quarrel with those who 
seek to wipe out fascism. I want fascism 
stamped out wherever it raises its ugly head. 
However, we should understand what we are 
talking about. 

The best definition that I have been able 
to find states that fascism is the type of 
government in which a small group controls 
the military, governmental, economic, and 
cultural life of the people. Pure fascism, 
therefore, means a centralization of power 
in the hands of one man or a small group of 
men, who by their directives and decrees 
control and rule the lives, liberty, and for- 
tunes of the people. It is a philosophy based 
upon the theory that the individual is sub- 
servient to the state and as such is willing to 
exchange his liberty and freedom for a prom- 
ise of so-called social security. I ask you, 
my fellow citizens, in the light of these ac- 
cepted definitions of the term “fascism,” 
whether or not it is perfectly clear that true 
fascism is in fact entrenching itself in the 
vitals of our own system of government un- 
cer the auspices of the New Deal. I am fear- 
ful that a néw political gangsterism has been 
developed in this country which seeks to in- 
clude as Fascists all individuals or organiza- 
tions who dare to express dissent from the 
existing New Deal order. Today the word 
“Fascist” is being bandied about by many 
self-styled liberals in order to cloak and cover 
their own political bigotry. 

It will be recalled that only a few years 
ago, the word “Red” or “Bolshevik’’ was used 
in much the same way. Certain new politi- 
cal gangsters who seek to import foreign ide- 
ologies into our American system are using 
what they conceive to be a very clever tech- 
nique. These racketeers are demanding the 
suppression of this or that group of Ameri- 
cans, because it is claimed that they are 
Fascists or that their principles are moti- 
vated by Fascist tendencies. This group is 
constantly engaged in well-organized and 
well-financed political intimidation with 
only one purpose in mind—namely, to keep 
the New Deal in power and gradually, by 
boring from within, to establish by a process 
of gradualism, a planned socialized economy. 
I want to warn you that this group is busy 
working day and night. They gloss over the 
development of true fascist tendencies in 
our own domestic. economy and divert at- 
tention from the plain facts by constant ref- 
erence to the terrors of fascism abroad. I 
say to you that the constant grasp for power 
of a well-entrenched small group of this 
country, the constant growth of federalized 
bureaucracy, the constant demand for great- 
er and further Federal control—the con- 
stant destruction of State sovereignty, to- 
gether with the arrogant contempt of New 
Deal radicals for any semblance of constitu- 
tional authority, represent in my humbie 
judgment the purest fascistic threats that 
face the American people. 

Is it not high time, therefore, that we wake 
up as citizens and critically examine the 
Fascist character of many executive actions. 
The attempt to pack the Supreme Court, the 
attempt to purge from the Congress any 
opposition, the attempt by Executive order 
to override the express will of Congress, the 
expenditure of public funds in defiance of 
the express will of Congress, the Executive 
defiance of the efforts of Congress to exclude 
subversive individuals from the Federal pay 
roll, all indicate pure Fascist tendencies. It 
comes with poor grace, therefore, in my judg- 
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radicals in the Government to talk ab 
fascism when their very program indica 
their desire to establish a country in which 
small group or one individual controls + 
military, governmental, economic, and cy]. 
tural life of the people. 

Take your Declaration of Independence a; 
read it. Listen to the complaints that w: 
registered then of the Fascistic acts of an j 
tolerable king. Jefferson listed them in lan. 
guage that should impress every Ameri 
with the familiarity of conditions then and 
today. Listen to a few of their complai: 

“He has made judges dependent on his wil! 
alone for the tenure of their Offices and 1) 
amount and payment of their salaries. 
has -erected a multitude of new offices 
sent hither swarms of new officers to ha: 
cur people and eat out of their substa 
He has rendered the military independent of 
and superior to civil power. He has com- 
bined with others to subject us to a jurisd: 
tion foreign to our Constitution and 1 
acknowledged by our laws. He has refu 

is assent to laws the most wholesome a) 
necessary for the public good.” 

Today, due to the abject surrender of | 
islative responsibilities by New Deal C 
gresses, we are now being ruled as a psx 
from above by a multitude of directi, 
and regulations issued by a grasping, giant 
bureaucracy. This above all things is ty l 
fascism. We are being ruled by the whi 
attitudes, and caprices of mere men 
owe no responsibility to an electorate 
whose orders nevertheless have the full force 
and effect of law. These bureaucratic agen- 
cies of government being operated by mere 
human beings are lustful in their grasp { 
power. The result has been a duplicat 
and multiplication and confusion of pow 
all of which has resulted in a situation wl! 
the people of the Nation are now at 
last beginning to realize what being ruled 
by mere men instead of law really me 
I fully realize that in order to conduct 
successful global war, great grants of p 
necessary for quick decision must be lodzecd 
in the Executive. The difficulty, however, 
arises from the fact that this complexity 
of bureaucratic control over the lives 1 
fortunes of the people of America, muc! 
it unrelated to the war effort, was well wu 
way under the New Deal long before P 
Harbor. Exigencies of war have only ¢ 
to the lust and grasp for more and 
power. Is it not clear, therefore, that 
centralization of power in the hands of t 
Executive who is surrounded by a small g ) 
of “inner cabinet” advisers, results in effect 
in the placing in the hands of one man 
a small group of men the power to co! l 
the lives, liberty, and fortunes of the pec ) 

Does this not present a situation, Mr. 
Wattace, which meets every accepted 
of fascist government? The defender: 
this philosophy will immediately excla'm 
that it was accomplished through the ! 
dium of democratic processes and that 
is expanded and continued only becaus« 
the exigencies of war. While I am not un- 
mindful of the shameful and abject sur- 
render by New Deal Congresses in the p 
10 years, I am convinced that the influen 
of Executive pressure manifested through tl 
medium of tempting Federal judgeships a! 
other juicy jobs, patronage, Treasury ra 
useless spending, and the usual trappings 
of the spoils system, has done away wi 
much of the semblance of democratic process 
in the time before the war when these gr« 
grants of power were abjectly transferred to 
the Executive. 

My fellow citizens, the American people 
are willing to sweat and to serve and t 
sacrifice in order to win this war and secu! 
a just and lasting peace. We are disturbec 
however, by the fact that this pattern o! 
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ernment now in vogue, m of it legally 

ed to be temporary in character, y 

sme a permanent pattern of government 

der a system of planned and controlled 

my. There must be no interference 

h the necessary controls and regimenta- 

incident to the successful prosecution 

the war effort. It must be made 
yer, that we do not intend to per- 
nently submit to the surrender of our 
damental rights when peace and order 
1 have been restored to the world We 
st that assurances be given that the pat- 
of government incident to national 
es shall not be insidiously fastened upon 
as a permanent pattern of government. 
We in this Nation want to be governed by 
nd not by the whims and caprices of 

re men. We fully realize the responsi- | 

; of government in providing for human | 

fare We know that governments are in- 

ited to protect the people against special | 

ges and that as conditions change and | 

ty becomes more complex, it becomes the 

| 

| 

| 





clear, 


and obligation of government through 
enactment of 
ed by 


de for 


just and equitable laws 
the people’s representatives, to 
justice and equality of oppor- | 
We conceive it to be the duty of the 
Government not to act in the role of tyrant | 
master through the issuance of executive 
rees but rather to provide safeguards for | 
liom of action and freedom to work by 
ssuming the role of constant arbiter be- 
veen human rights and special privilege. 
To whom shall we turn for relief from the 
izing specter which confronts us? I 
you that the revitalized Republican 
, offers the only solution. To say that 
re is only 1 man to lead us out of this 
rass is to stultify the genius of 135,000,000 
ple. America has a host of outstanding 
and women who have ability who can | 
called to the public service. If America | 
to be saved, if freedom and liberty under 
mstitutional government is to survive, 
the wasters and saboteurs must be 
ed out. This is your job and mine. 





Radio Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ROCKWELL 


| 
OF COLORADO | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 17, 1944 
Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, under | 
ive to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following editorial from 
the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal of 
January 16, 1944: 
RADIO OWNERSHIP 


Newspapers are not to be denied radio 
Ownership merely because they are news- 


papers, the Federal Communications Com- 
ission has decided after consideration of | 
he matter over a period of 2 years. The 


decision says, however, that diversification 
of control will be encouraged. 
The Commission made an extended study 
of che subject, recognizing the problem in- 
lved in the broader field of the media of 





mass communications and the importance | 
of avoiding monopoly of the avenues of | 
communicating fact and opinions to the | 


public. But it reached the conclusion that 
it should not deny a license merely because 
the applicant is engaged or interested in a 
particular type of business, but rather that 
licensing of stations should be considered | 


from the sti 
public interes 

The Commission's decision is in | 
various court decisions which |! 
present Communications Act does not 
power the Commission to discrimi: 
against any class in the issuance of licenses. 
Its findings and a summary of the evidence 
it collected is being sent to the Senate and 
House which have radio legislation under 
consideration 

The decision appears to 
view of the subject 
considerations. 








ive ne 





take a sensible 
and the public interest 





United States Army Discharge Policy 
Must Be Changed—Bitterness, Unmer- 
ited Disgrace, Civilian Future Jeopard- 
ized—Result From Present Stupid 
Policy—Veterans’ Publication, Stars 
and Stripes, Attacks “Conditional Dis- 
charges” and Pleads To Give Soldier 
the Opportunity To State His Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
urgent that this Congress, that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House, 
immediately call in the high-ranking of- 
ficers of the Army, and investigate and 
find out who is responsible for the stupid 
and senseless policy that is now being 
practiced in discharging men from the 
armed services. Under the present 
policy many a good man is being cash- 
iered out of the service just because a 
superior officer does not want him 
around. 

If the Army is overloaded with officers 
in certain branches of the service and it 
is necessary to discharge several thou- 
sand of them, then notice and publica- 
tion should be given to the public gener- 
ally, and particularly to the family and 
friends of the so-called reclassified men, 
so that the stigma of unmerited shame 
and disgrace does not follow them in 
civilian life. Capable and efficient young 
officers with their whole life before them 
are being eased out of the armed services 
for any minor or inconsequential infrac- 
tion of regulations, without these officers 
being given an opportunity to enjoy the 
right to face their accusers. The accus- 
ing officers may hide behind depositions 
and sworn statements, and the accused 
is denied the right to examine his accus- 
ers on the charges, which are oftentimes 
trivial, if not entirely false. 

Let us be frank, honest, and decent 
about this matter of discharges. It 
means everything to the young man in 
the service. How can he ever explain to 
his family, friends, and associates that 
he was honorably discharged, and then 
his commission and uniform taken away 
from him? Especially now, at a time 
when the Army has requested the induc- 
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tion of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. Hovw 
can a young officer explain his return to 
civilian life? To me, this whole proce- 


dure is cruel and unfair. It will lead to 
a break-down in morale and to much bit- 
terness and unhappiness. How would 
you feel if you were a young man 24 years 
of age and had enjoyed a splendid record 
in high school, in college, and then in 
officers’ candidate school, and rose from 
private to first lieutenant, and if you had 
put your whole heart and soul into your 
work? Yes; I ask, how would you feel 
if you were kicked out without any gen- 
eral explanation to the public and were 
returned to civilian life, only to be draft- 
ed again by your local draft board to 
reenter the service as a private? Mr. 
Speaker, the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee must act immediately and stop 
this disgraceful procedure. 

At this time I wish to include in my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
big, bold type on the first page of the 
veterans’ publication Stars and Stripes 
on February 17, 1944: 

A technical sergeant out on the west c 
has asked the National Tribune to “go to bat” 
for the boys who are receiving questionable 
discharges from armed ser He is 
not concerned much about men or women 
who have been discharged dishonorably after 
general or summary courts martial, but he is, 
with many others, worried about several types 


ast 


the vices. 


of discharges being handed out willy-nilly by 
discharge officers, discharges ha mean 
separation from the Army or Navy with a 
certificate citing neither honorable n 


dishonorable 
For many years the v 


service 


terans’ 


organizations 


have been confronted with demands for a 
house cleaning in War and Navy Department 
application of discharge regulations and pro- 
cedure. In the od old days before red 
tape was so popular, a man was separated 


1is uniform with a paper showing hi 


I 
service to country was concluded eithe 
honorably or dishonorably, and so recorded 
on his certificate, or with a bobtail th was 
a sort of a toss up, meaning that service 
performed was neither and that the holder 
had just better devote his energies to some 
other field of endeavor 

Nowadays, things are different. So-called 


efficiency experts have wormed int 
and they are trying to run 
as their brothers in distress 


» the serv- 
ices 


them about 


are gumming 


things up in other departments of govern- 
ment: they are having less success because 
we still have some generals and admirals 


with enough good 
fortitude to cut 


old-fashioned intestinal 


their way through red tape 


and win wars, but they are causing trouble 
And we have with us a new brand of medical 
experts, styled psychiatrists, whom we are 


compelled to admire if for no other reas 
than that their profession is -so special 
takes a lunatic to appreciate them 

The net result is that in the Army the three 
usual systems of discharge call for more than 
a dozen controlling regulations. The Navy's 
three types of discharge are regulated by 15 
definitions, and the Marine Corps’ 4 kinds 
require application of 18 different definitions 
Even though it appears that in many 
stances strictly honorable discharges 
served for old-line reg point to these 
conditions for the sole purpose of calling at- 
tention to injustices that can and do obtain 
as a result of discharges being handed 
by inexperienced persons. The result is that 


in- 
are re- 


ulars, we px 


out 





some men who have only mildly offended and 
some sick and disabled me are being un- 
fairly branded for life. Once an error has 
been made—and the margin for error is 
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great—it takes a special act of Congress to 
make a correction and, when such applica- 
tion is made, the service department con- 
cerned must recommend against approval, 
and will not actually correct the records even 
when special relief bills are enacted. 

Under stress of conditions in modern war- 
fare, it is possibie to err greatly. Our atten- 
tion nas been called to two imstances at 
point. R—— enlisted in the Navy in an 
eastern State on the day after Pearl Harbor. 
He served on a cruiser that was shot up in 
the South Pacific on August 9, 1942, and he 
was wounded and hospitalized. Surveyed by 
® medical board January 14, 1943, he was dis- 
charged as “undesirable,” the Navy's equiva- 
lent of a discharge without honor. There 
are probably thousands more like R—— who 
have faithfully served their country in war. 
He may huve deserved his type of discharge 


but we believe that the weight of evidence 
is not against him. His offense was probably 
the act of a sick man, but the Navy has no 
power to correct that discharge no matter 
what facts are adduced. 


Cc - enlisted September 16, 1940, served 
in the South Pacific for a year, wears many 
ribbons on his breast and was recommended 
to train for a commission because of out- 
standing talents, but on January 19, 1943, 
he was let out with a blue discharge—with- 
out honor—and is living under a cloud of 
suspicion that must be borne as a cross for 
the rest of his life unless something is done 
about it. Perhaps the Army was right in 
this instance, but C——— is only one of many 
whose disabilities may well be blamed on a 
mild infringement of discipline that results 
in a discharge other than honorable. The 
Army cannot make a correction of its records 
without an act of Congress. 

During wartime the armed services are not 
supposed to produce sissies. Men are taught 
to hate and to kill. Discipline there must 
be, but peacetime discipline is not conducive 
to the development of fighting men, and in 
the type of war these men now fight, with 
insignia and distinctive uniforms discarded, 
one finds it difficult to distinguish between 
officer and enlisted man. Doubtless this and 
similar conditions are recognized to some de- 
gree in judging delinquencies, but human 
nature being what it is, there is much room 
for errors of judgment. 

For several years the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have tried to obtain congressional ap- 
proval of boards of review in the Army and 
Navy before which men with blue discharges 
or their equivalent might appear, with ac- 
credited representatives, to fairly present 
their claims with a chance for correction of 
records in the calm and unbiased atmosphere 
of justice. Nothing has ever come of their 
search for fairness. While we do not think 
the provisions are worded clearly enough, the 
American Legion looks for similar relief in its 
omnibus bill now pending before both House 
and Senate. This agitation of the veterans 
has already brought about one modification 
by the Navy, but there is much room for fur- 
ther improvement all around. 

Many a good man has been cashiered out of 
the services just because a superior officer did 
not want him around. Courts martial in 
theory give a man his day to defend himself, 
but in practice an officer named to defend an 
alleged culprit still owes his allegiance to 
superiors, and his heart is not always in his 
defense arguments. Decisions reached are 
often far from equitable. Discharges by 
courts martial are few as compared with 
those handed out promiscuously by discharge 
officers and based alone on questionable and 
prejudiced records. Here the opportunity for 
error is much greater. 

We do not by any means suggest that all 
conditional discharges are questionable, or 
that court findings are wrong, but there is no 
doubt whatever that mistakes are made in all 





branches of the service. Our men are fight- 
ing to preserve constitutional rights. Among 
them are the right to be tried by a jury of 
peers and the privilege of being faced by 
accusers. Fair and competent boards of 
review, preferably divorced from the service 
departments, should be set up. These boards 
should have authority to change, correct, or 
modify any discharge in accord with facts 
presented, and those accused should have the 
right of competent and friendly advice. The 
Congress, in fairness, should act now. It 
should pass a general bill with provisions to 
direct that changes in discharge records be 
made in accordance with facts, and such a 
bill should have the encouragement of War 
and Navy Officials. 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


10N. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address which I 
delivered over the radio on February 12, 
1944: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
evening I propose to talk to you about the 
much discussed question of soldier voting. 
It has occupied a good part of the time of 
both Houses of Congress in the last fortnight. 
It was the subject of a special message by 
the President to Congress, and it has been 
widely discussed by the press. Unfortu- 
nately many newspaper articles have shown 
little understanding efther of the legal or 
practical aspects of the problem. For that 
reason the press has been less helpful to 
the people than on any issue since I have 
been in Congress. 

If all our soldiers were within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, the diffi- 
culties of soldier voting would be unimpor- 
tant. Probably no one would question the 
adequacy of State absent voting laws and 
there would be no pressure on Congress to 
pass legislation. The difficulty arises when 
we come to garnering the votes of let us 
say 5,000,000 men overseas in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, and Australia, to say 
nothing of the large islands like Iceland and 
New Guinea, the small islands like Tarawa 
and Kwajalein, and big and little ships at 
sea. 

The plain fact of the matter is that until 
just lately the possibility of having absent 
voting on such a global scale never occurred 
to anyone. The whole idea of relaxing our 
electoral laws to permit of absent voting 
at all is a fairly new one. Maine’s absent 
voting law dates from 1921. Many States’ 
absent voting laws are more recent than 
ours. At best, absent voting dispenses with 
some of the safeguards of secrecy and isola- 
tion that we can throw about a polling place 
at home, where curtained booths offer pri- 
vacy, and the police can enforce laws against 
solicitation or corruption of the voter. 

So great are the difficulties of soldier voting 
overseas that the War Department at one 
time openly opposed it. Thus, as lately as 


September 8, 1942, Secretary Stimson wrote, 
“The War Department is opposed to the au- 
thorization of voting by members of the 
armed forces serving outside the United States 
or in Alaska.” 

And in the last war, on April 17, 1918, Act- 
ing Secretary of War Crowell wrote: ‘ After 
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a most careful consideration of this entire 
matter, the War Department is of the opinion 
that it is neither advisable nor desirable to 
allow soldiers in the theater of war to vote 
Their votes cannot be taken without seriousiy 
interfering with the military efficiency of our 
fighting forces.” 

These letters, written before the beginning 
of the present political controversy, sufi- 
ciently evidence the practical difficulties in- 
volved. 

When we come to the legal aspects of 
subject we find section 2 of article I of th: 
Federal Constitution which places the quali- 
fication of voters entirely within the juris- 
diction of the States. “The House of Repre- 
sentatives,” it provides, “shall be composed 
of Members chosen every second year by th: 
people of the several States, and the elector 
in each State shall have the qualificatio: 
requisite for electors of the most numer! 
branch of the State legislature.” The Fy 
eral Constitution also provides (art. I, « 
4) that “The times, places, and manner 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress n 
at any time by law make or alter such regu 
tions, except as to places of choosing & 
tors.” Note that this language relates to 
holding of the elections but not as to 
may vote thereat. 

Accordingly anyone who takes the Consti- 
tution seriously must feel that any legislation 
passed by Congress setting up Federal stand- 
ards as to who shall vote or where elect 
for Senator shall be held will be unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

To be sure, some people say, “This is v 
Let’s not take the Constitution too literal! 
Let us invoke the war powers of Congr: 
The same argument was made after the Ci 
War and the United States Supreme 
said: “The Constitution of the United Sta‘ 
is a law for rulers and people equally in w 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men at ail ti 
under all circumstances. No doctrine 
volving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
of its provisions can be suspended durin 
of the great exigencies of government 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or des- 
potlem ff CO” 

From what I have said it should be } 
that the granting to soldiers overseas 1 f 
the right to vote but of the opportunity * 
exercise the right to vote is a matter of prac- 
ical difficulty. If the opportunity granted is 
to cast an illegal ballot, then it is of no v 
If the opportunity granted is to be an oppor- 
tunity to vote legally, then the States n 
pass on the qualifications of the voters, nota- 
bly with respect to age, registration, and resi- 
dence, and also on the validity of the ba! 

Notwithstanding all these legal and practi- 
cal obstacles, I know of no one in Congr« 
who does not wish and has not wished to gi\ 
the soldiers the opportunity to cast a | 
and honest vote. All rumors and accusatio! 
to the contrary are false and misleading 

The accusations by the President that son 
Members of Congress were trying to preven! 
the soldiers from voting was hotly resen 
by many Congressmen who were conscie! 
tiously concerned by the difficulties, bot 
legal and practical, of the soldier-vote p! 
lem. 

The Senate just before Christmas pas 
the McClellan-Eastiand bill, which provid 
for voting under State absent ballot laws 

In the House last week the bill which came 
from the House committee simply recom- 
mended to the several States appropriate leg- 
islation to make their absent voting lav 
available to soldiers, and further provic 
that the Federal authorities should car’) 
the absent ballots to all soldiers who appli: 
therefor on post cards to be furnished by t! 
Government which the States were asked ' 
accept as legal applications for absentee bal- 
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ts. There is a further recommendation 
it the weight and size of the State ballots 
diminished to permit of ready carriage 
air mail. All over the Country the States 
revising their laws to meet this emer- 
cy. There are only a few States in which 

cannot be done. Texas has a constitu- 
1al provision against soldiers voting and 

centucky and New Mexico by constitution 
id absent voting. 

The alternative provision offered in the 

use to the committee bill contained sub- 
tially the same provisions as the com- 
tee bill but also provided for a so-called 
eral ballot to be uniform for all soldiers 
designed to enable the soldier to vote 
for President, Vice President, Senator, 

i Congressman. Because this Federal bal- 
made no provision for a vote for State 

rs it came to be referred to as the bob- 
i ballot. 

A Maine soldier voting the bobtailed ballot 
President and Vice President in Novem- 
could not vote for Congressman, because 

Maine Congressmen are elected with the 
te ticket in September. On that account 
Federal ballot would disfranchise Maine 
rs not only on the State ticket but also 
Congress. It would be useless in 37 other 
te elections being held in 1944. 

But to my mind the most serious defect of 
bobtailed ballot is that it is only a blank 

aining at the top the party names but 
the names of any candidates. On this 
int I have elsewhere referred to the bob- 

ed ballot as an electoral monstrosity. The 

being presented with such a ballot 

ild not be able to tell from the ballot itself 
were the rival candidates and he might 
easily not have this information from 
other source. On this account he would 

e a tendency either to write in the most 
iar political name that he knew or else 
the ballot as something of a joke and 
or anyone whose name occurred to him. 
While it would be possible to print a Fed- 
ballot bearing the names of the candi- 

es for President and Vice President, it 

ld not be possible to print the names of 

rs and Congressmen, because the bal- 
t would no longer be a simple uniform 


T 


I question whether the election laws of any 
e would recognize the validity of a bob- 
ed ballot or permit it to be counted; on 

her hand, I do not think there can. be 
serious doubt of the ability of the Army 
transport by mail from the States to the 
lier the necessary number of State bal- 
which would weigh only about 300 tons. 
Army carried by mail 40,000 tons of 
tmas gifts last Christmas season. 
Up to the present moment the House has 
efused to authorize the Federal ballot but 
ie Senate is willing to sanction its use under 
rtain limitations. I voted with the ma- 
rity of the House and shall continue to in- 
ist that all Maine soldiers and sailors have 
chance to vote for State as well as Federal 
flicers on a ballot that sets forth the names 

f all the candidates to be voted on. 

I may have occasion to discuss this ques- 
n further in a later broadcast. 


’ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
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ing two editorials from the Pittsburgh 
Press relating to the soldier vote: 


THE HARDEST WAY 


By leaving it exclusively to the States to 
provide ways and means of enabling mem- 
bers of the armed forces to vote, as a majority 
in Congress seems determined to do, the 
statesmen in Washington are deciding that 
the hardest way is the right way. 

The contrary is true. Voting is an inherent 
ight, provided in the Constitution, the same 
Constitution which created Congress and de- 
tails what it may and may not do 

Since voting is a basic right, it follows as 
a fundamental corollary that the qualifica- 
tions for voting, the methods for voting, and 
the rules for voting should be as simple as 
possible. 

Democracy functions through free suffrag 
If suffrage is not free, the functioning of 
democracy is restricted if not actually en- 
dangered 

Any obstacle thrown in the way of full op- 
portunity for suffrage the part of any 
group of free citizens is an interference with 
democracy. 
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onents of a uniform, simple ballot 
for use of the armed forces claim any regu- 
lation of voting, save the 48 
tems set by the States, is une 

But the Constitution d 


different sys- 
mstitutional. 





es not say so. It 
says laws governing the election of Memb 





of Congress shall be prescribed by the States, 
but it also says Congress may 
alter such regulations. 

It also says that neither Congress nor the 
States may abridge the right to vote because 
of race, color, or “previous condition of servi- 
tude.” And in another amendment, it for- 
bids abridgement of the right to vote because 
of sex. 


“at any time” 


In both articles, Congress is charged with 
the duty of enacting legisl will 
make these prohibitions effec 

Isn't it logical, then, that Congress also ha 
the power to enact legislation which will pre- 
vent the abridgement of the right to vote for 
other reasons, such as the conglomeration 
of State regulations which will prevent hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters in the armed 
forces from exercising their franchise? 

If the opposition Congressmen will read 
the instructions issued the other day by the 
Army for the benefit of voters in Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Nebraska, and Louisiana, they 
will find an irrefragable example of how to 
keep the armed forces from voting 

Pennsylvania voters in the military and 
naval forces must apply for a military ballot 
within the 20-day period which occurs not 
more than 50 days before the election and 
not less than 30 days before the election 
Election officials must then mail these ballots 
at least 15 days before the election “to the 
address furnished by the elector in his appli- 
cation.” 

With Pennsylvania voters scattered in hun- 
dreds of places around the world, many of 
them bound to change addresses between 
the time they apply and the time ballots are 
mailed, it manifestly is impossible to pro- 
vide more than a fraction of them with bal- 
lots, even if they were thoroughly acquainted 
with the law. 

Nebraska is even worse, for the elector from 
that State also must apply for a form on 
which to apply for a ballot. 

As the Army suggests, “It is not desirable 
to burden overseas air mail with applications 
for ballots where the time interval is mani- 
festly too short to accomplish receipt, execu- 
tion, and return of the ballot.” 

There is nothing more constitutional than 
the right to vote. Let’s make the Constitu- 
tion work by providing a simple, uniform 
method by which the armed forces may exer- 
cise their constitutional franchise. Let's 
make it as easy as possible for them to vote, 
not as hard as possible, 
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SNAILS AND SOLDIER BALLOTS 

Since Congress has wasted so much time 
playing politics with the soldier vote bill, the 
least the Senate and House conferees can 
is to arrive at their compr 
There is no excuse for more dela} 
&@ very practical reason for speed 

Whatever the nature of the final measure 
may be, one thing is certain. The States will 
have to pass upon and count the balk 
This will be true whether the so-ca 
rights bill of the House is accepted, or th: 
Senate-modified Federal ballot bill, or tl 


do 
nise quickly 
There is 





d State 


more probable adjustment of the two 

But the rub is that many States are not 
geared for this responsibilit: Not only 
changes in State laws are required, but in 
some cases State constitutions must be n i- 
fied to make such mass absentee voting 
practicable. This takes time 


Meanwhile several governors take the posi- 











tion that they cannot call their legislati 
into special session and otherwise start the 
involved technical preparations for a char - 
over until they know definitely the scope and 
requirements of the Federal law So furt 
delay by Congr easily might defeat the 
purpose of the law by mak State cor i- 
ance imp le in the re r me 
Trem hing 

Nobody is in any d s t the 
American public and the se ( s id 
on this issue The demand that the men 
doing our fighting for us be allowed to vote 
is virtually unanimous 3; Members of Con- 
gress discovered when they wet hon f 
the recent recess 

The point for the politic s to remember 
is that pious motions and slick parliamentary 
jokers will not be acceptable to the public 
this time Here is one case which ily 
results l count If tl f y men are 
disfr: } i, cor Nov I d eir 
families ind Irie iS t r in 





More About Soldier Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 10, 


1944: 
MORE ABOUT SOLDIER VOTING 
The passion of the New Deal in Washing- 
ton for changing America over to suit i 
ideas has been manifested in the manner in 
which the President and his friends ! 


advocated a Federal ballot and sought to dis- 
credit the ballot provided by the States. The 
Federal ballot is alleged to b imple, the 
State ballot complex and cumbersome 

The most sacred thing in the United States 
next to the flag is the ballot box Laws have 
nad to be passed to prevent repeating, chain 
voting, miscounting, and This is 
why we have personal registration and v 
qualifications. Admitting the honesty of the 
men in charge of our Army and Navy and the 


stuffing 





bravery and patriotism of the men and 
women who are serving their country, elec- 
tions must have every safeguard thrown 
around them. The States have done 

Take voting at home The voter gets his 
ballot. This is handed to him by a memb 


of the election board. He 








he i jing to vote. He cannot take any per- 
son in 1e bOoth with him unless he is dis- 
abled or cannot read and write. After the 
ballot is marked it is deposited in the box 
in plain view of the board. When the ballots 
are counted they must check with the num- 





ber furnished the board and all unused bal- 
lots with the check list placed in the box, 
which is then d and deposited in the 
courthouse for s eeping in case of a con- 
test 

Th machinery is a lutely necessary to 
guarants the esty of els n Can we 
have election boar in the camps, buildings, 
hospital! i} ts in this country or 
among t men and women on the front? 
Can the ¢« t of elections which by virtue 
of the Federal ¢ titution reposes in the 
States, b ( r to the Federal Gov- 
ernme! I no denying that absent« 
voting ! I somewhat complicated, but 
Pen i id er States are simplify- 
ing the pro and at the same time respect- 
ing the sanctity of the ballot , 

e compro! e was reached in the Sen- 
ate the < day whereby Federal ballots 
will go to n ry voters within the United 
Sta only if their home States fail to pro- 
vide la e absentee system by Au- 
gu 1 Ove! ; voters can use the Federal 
ballot if a & ballot is not available or 
Y delivered in time to be available. This 
sounds fair enough if the Federal ballot is 
absolutely legal No risk should be taken 
with an important election. Ballots cannot 
be circulated or handled promiscuously. The 











Federal ballot would have to be checked as 
closely as the State ballot. 

Moreover. t! Federal ballot is only a 
ma hift. It would not contain the names 
of State candidates. For instance, Penn- 
syivania voters using Federal ballots would 
not have a chance to vote for a justice of 
the § e § eme court, two judges of the 
superior court, a State treasurer, an auditor 
gen half the members of the State sen- 
ate ill members of the State assembly. 

Resides, how could one using the Federal 
baliot vote for President without voting for 
the Presidential electors set up in each 
State? The President is not elected by pop- 
ular vote but by the electoral vote of each 
Sta This in itself emphasizes the func- 
ti of the & es. There are 631 electoral 
votes, with 2€6 necessary to elect. New York 
has 47 of these votes, Pennsylvania 36, Ohio 
26, and so on according to population. 

Suppose the commissioners in this county 
should receive a batch of Federal ballots. 
They would have to be accompanied by a list 
of names. This would mean checking every 
name with the registration lists, and even if 
registration is waived how would the com- 
miss rs know the voter is qualified to vote 
by residence, naturalization, etc.? 

This year’s election might easily be viti- 
ated by doubt, irregularity, or illegality. 


The elect 
pend upon a few votes 


ral vote in any key State might de- 
Would the voters 


of the United States want to see the elec- 
tion thrown into the courts, with the Su- 
preme Court deciding who shall be our next 
President? Seven of the nine members of 
this Court have been appointed by Mr. 
Rocsevelt 

There will be an official ballot in Penn- 
Sylvania which wiil contain the names of 


the Presidential electors as well as the names 
of all candidates Federal, State, and 
local offices. This ballot will be made avail- 
able to every voter no matter where he 
may be. It will be the only ballot which 
will give Pennsylvania’s people in the armed 
services the opportunity of voting for mem- 
bers of their State government. 

A mere post-card request from the Penn- 
sylvania man or woman in the service will 
mean that he or she will be furnished with 


for 


a Pennsylvania ballot. All. the voter has 
to do is to mark it and mail it back in a 





self-addressed envelope. The votes on this 


ballot will be counted the same as if the 
ballot were cast in the voter’s home pre- 
cinct 

At home the matter of registering and 


voting is a process so simple that a child 
can understand it, but the election laws, 
decision instructions, and penalties in 
Pennsylvania will fill a book half an inch 
thick. These laws are to guarantee the hon- 
esty of the elections. No law that Mr. Roose- 


5S 





velt proposes or that Congress will enact 
can set aside these Official safeguards. 
These are facts which are not generally 
understood because the public’s lack of 
knowledge of the country’s election machin- 


ery is appalling. Let this election be reg- 
ular. Let it be legal. Let there be no doubt 
about it that will throw it into the courts 


and nullify the people’s choice in November. 





Address at Convention of American Road 
Builders’ Association 
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EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Ahursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inciuding a speech which was deliv- 
ered by me February 1, 1944, at the an- 
nual convention of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, held in Chicago: 

I am exceedingly happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the Road Builders of America 
and to meet you as chairman of the Roads 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you men on what you have done, 





QZ 
and if possible, to lend encouragement to 
you in your future activities. I want you 
to know that the members of the Roads 
Committee all appreciate the constructive 
and splendid work that is being done in 


Washington on the road problem by Charlie 
Upham and his efficient staff. We regard his 
organization as most important and very 
helpful. 

You are all keenly interested in what is 
going on in Washington—the problems that 
are before Congress, and how Congress is go- 
ing to solve these problems. In our repre- 
sentative form of government, the problems 
that confront Congress are problems that 
must be solved by the people themselves. 
We can only do those things which public 
sentiment will permit. At the present time 
public sentiment is fairly weil crystallized 
on three very important questions. In fact, 
public sentiment is so strong on these three 
questions that they should be considered in 
the “must” class. First, we must win the 
war. Second, we must stop uncontrolled in- 
flation. And, third, we must plan during 
the war for an orderly and efficient reconver- 
sion to a peacetime economy. 

Concerning the first problem, I think we 
can all agree that a splendid job has been 
done by the American people. Mistakes 
have been made, of course, but when we take 
into consideration the tremendous problem 
involved and the condition that this country 
was in when the war overtook us, it seems to 
me that we can all feel a sense of personal 
pride in what has been accomplished in so 
short a time. 

I remember sitting in Congress when the 
President announced that in order to pre- 
pare for the approaching war we must build 
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at least 50,000 airplanes a year. At that time 
he also presented to us his stupendous pro- 
gram for expanding our Army and our fir 

It seemed to me, as I know it must hay 
seemed to you, that such a program was 
figment of a vivid imagination and would t 
impossible to attain. And yet, within 
short a time through the ingenuity, the skil 
the courage, and industry of men such as \ 
men here, that schedule has not only bes 
reached, but doubled in practically evs 
particular. 

When we reach the summit of a hill, it 
refreshing and sometimes enlightening 
pause and look back over the road we hai 
climbed to see how far we have 
this spirit, let us just for a moment look ov 
some of the road we have traveled. 

When the President, in May 
before Congress and made this seemi 
outrageous, unthinkable request, this 
how we were equipped to conduct a w 
war: 

We had an Army of 220,000 men. We ! 

a Navy of 180,000 officers and men, inclu 

a Marine Corps of 26,500 officers and m 
At that time the total personnel of our 
forces consisted of 43,118 men. In ot} 
words, at that time the total number of me 
in all of our armed forces was about 405,( 
This was the total number of men scatte 
throughout the world who wore the unifor 
of this great country. This was not just 
Marine Corps or just the Coast Guard. N 
just the airforces. This was the total of t! 
men sworn under oath and trained to defend 
this country. We were relying then on at 
armed force, which, in all branches, mad 

a total almost exactly equalled now by « 
Marine Corps alone. 

When we fully visualize the picture of t 
true condition of the personnel of our arm 
forces in 1940, it is not then difficult for 1 
to understand how tremendous was the t 
that has been accomplished in building u; 
an army of 7,300,000 men, fully equipped i 
ready to fight—a Navy of more than 2,500.- 
000—and an air force, an arm of the Ar 
which alone has almost 2,500,000 hig 
trained and technical men. 

We might say that a veritable miracle } 
been performed in shaping the organizat 
of our Army and our Navy, but, as astou 
ing as these figures are, our achievements i 
production of ships, planes, and materials < 
war are even more miraculous. 

You men here are in the field of producti 
and are, therefore, personally responsible f 
the performance of this miracie. Let n 
point out to you a few of the so-called im- 
possible tasks that you and others in y 
field have accomplished. 

During the fiscal year 1940, the Army A 
Forces actually received only 886 airplanes of 
all kinds from the manufacturers. Wh 
we were struck at Pearl Harbor, we had 
total of about 3,000 planes, but of these 
total of only 1,157 were actually suited 
combat service. 

The total number of all kinds of aircre 
in the Navy was 2,179. It had only 369 com 
batant ships and the total number of shi; 
in the Navy at that time was 582. As 
January 1, 1944, the Navy had 20,000 
planes, 880 combat ships, and its total num- 
ber of ships was 23,000. But listen to th 
words of our Speaker, Sam Raysurn, wh 
sums up our accomplishments in producti 
far better than I can—lI quote: 

“From the ashes of Pearl Harbor, this gre 
Nation of ours rose to build 86,000 airplane 
in 19483—a production feat that defies ou: 
imagination. Simultaneously, the brawn ol 
American labor and the brains of our engi 
neers combined to produce countless mili- 
tary vehicles—everything from jeeps to heavy 
tanks. For the same period, the arsenals of 
America supplied our fighting men and those 
of our allies with 20,000,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition—more ammunition than th 
country produced in all its previous wars pu 
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1940, cams 














her. From the ways of our mighty ship- 
came vessels in such vast numbers 
day we are transporting 8,000,000 tons 
monthly—a figure seven times 
ter than the peak for the last war. 
e industry and labor wrought these 
for victory, the American farmer 
tered all records. Last year, his produc- 
f food was 36 percent greater than in 

an amazing achievement.” 
The way that our Army and Navy have 
mobilized and equipped, the way that 
boys have been fed and given the arms 
i ammunition and material to work with 
a marvel to the world and a compliment 
ir industrial courage and genius. There 
mple praise and glory for everyone in 
ica, and we are entitled to bask in this 
when the time comes to relax. But 
have not won the war yet. With the same 
the same courage, and the same in- 
al genius that have thus far been dis- 
ed, however, we know that this war will 
n and that it will be won speedily and 

C pletely. 

As to the second problem, we must stop 
ntrolled inflation. Congress passed a 
which, with the proper cooperation and 
h efficient administration, would unques- 
1ably solve this problem. But we Ameri- 
s are an independent lot. We are jealous 
ur freedom. We like to do and we have 
ys done pretty much as we please. If we 
t like something we make a lot of noise— 
gripe. Wedon’t like to be rationed—when 
want gasoline we want gasoline. When 
want steak for dinner—we want steak for 
nner. We like to buy our clothes without 
eing told how, when, and where we can buy 


water 
¢ 


ns 





America we like to “razz” the umpire 
throw an occasional pop bottle, but we 

e educated ourselves to accept his deci- 

we don't break up the ball game. If 
control inflation don’t we have to accept 

» inconveniences in the same spirit? 

We have not all cooperated 100 percent. 
e have been “black markets.” Many of 
possibly thoughtlessly, have obstructed 

> working of this law, feeling that its ac- 

mplishments were insignificant and that 
merely added to our already-mounting 
inconveniences. 

We all must admit that this law is thor- 
ughly democratic—it treats everyone alike. 
hose in the O. P. A., we in Congress, and you 
here all have some pet peeve with the 
sings of this law. But it treats us all 
l It is no respecter of persons. Let us 
take a look at the dividends we have received 
by putting up with its restrictions. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, had prices risen during this war as they 
did during a corresponding period in World 
War No. 1, we would have spent $65,000,000,- 
000 more than we now have spent for mu- 
nitions alone. To illustrate—steel plate 
during the last war increased in price 187 
vercent and steel bars increased 159 per- 
cent. During this war neither of these items 
has increased in price. 

Chemicals during the last World War in- 
creased in price to as high as 284 percent. 
During this war increases have been only 
those allowed by the Government—and, in 
most cases, there has been no increase at all. 

Bituminous coal in the last war rose 135 
percent in price. During the same period 
of time in this war the price has risen only 
22 percent. Crude petroleum rose 200 per- 
cent in the last war, as against only 25 per- 
cent during this war. 

With the knowledge of the enormous quan- 
tities of these materials consumed in the 
war effort, it is easy to see how our controls on 
prices have saved us $65,000,000,000 in the 
price of munitions alone. 

The same situation is reflected in the fig- 
ures with respect vo the cost of living in gen- 
eral. For example, the average price rise dur- 
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ing the First World War was 62 percent as 
against 26 percent over a period of the same 
number of manths during this war. Focd, 
for instance, increased 80 percent as against 
47 percent. Clothing increased 107 percent 
as against 34 percent. And house furnishings 
increased 95 percent as against 27 percent 

Each of you avpreciate fully the fact that 
when there is a scarcity of goods, as there is 
bound to be during a war, and when money is 
so plentiful, we m.ust adopt some system of 
distributing these goods and controlling the 
prices paid for them. Otherwise prices would 
increase abnormally, thereby, demanding a 
corresponding increase in wages. We would 
thus have uncontrolled inflation which 
would bring about an entire break-down in 
our economic if not our political system. To 
avoid this, a law has been passed and put into 
operation. However, in order for this law to 
be effective, and to accomplish what it is in- 
tended that it should accomplish, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the administrators of 
this law have ful) cooperation and support 
of the American people. 

We have faith in this form of government. 
While all that could have been accomplished 
in holding the line and stopping inflation 
may not have been accomplished, we have 
made a real contribution to the solution of 
a difficult problem, and we have demonstrated 
conclusively that with your help, and with 
the help of the people of this country, we 
can stop inflation, we can stop black markets, 
we can hold the line. I think it has also 
been shown conclusively that without the 
help of the people, no matter how good the 
law may be, we cannot strike down this evil. 

As to the third problem—that of being 
prepared for the post-war period—Congress 
thus far has been so busy with winning the 
war and controlling inflation that very little 
has been cone in the field of post-war plan- 
ning. Certain committees have been ap- 
pointed and studies made, but these com- 
mittees, so far as I know, have not completed 
their reports. I think I am safe in 
that, so far as a constructive post-war plan is 
concerned, the Roads Committees of the 
House and the Senate are the only commit- 
tees which have before them legislation in- 
volving an effective post-war program 

The post-war bill that is now pending be- 
fore the Roads Committee of the House, 
H. R. 2426, will be considered in the very 
near future. We have set February 29 as the 
this bill. At 
that time we will hear representatives of all 
organizations interested in this subject. We 
hope to have a representative from each 
State in the Union appear and discuss this 
problem from his local standpoint 

After these hearings we expect to report out 
a bill that will fully cover post-war road 
construction. 

For months we have been urging the vari- 
ous States to prepare detailed plans and have 
them ready for use just as soon as the war 
ends. Congress has appropriated money for 
the purpose of aiding the States to make 
these plans. Many of the States are up to 
date in their planning and will unquestion- 
ably have a program ready to put into effect 
as soon as the war ends. 

The bill as it is now drawn, authorizes the 
appropriation of a billion dollars a year for 
each of the 3 years immediately after the 
termination of this war, this sum to be aug- 
mented by a 25-percent contribution from 
each of the States and Territories 

We in Congress have taken the position 
that we should avoid at all hazards another 
W. P. A. program. The road program will 
make work—but it is not a make-work pro- 
gram. It is an essential and vital task which 
must be carried out whether our employment 
problem at the war's end is one of scarcity or 
overabundance. It is estimated that at least 
$12,000,000,000 of construction work should 
be done on our highways. When peace comes, 
if the various States have their plans ready, 
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a million men can immediately be put to w 
on our highways under contract in the regu- 
lar, usual, and efficient way of constructing 
highways—on highways that will be real in- 
vestments—highways that are necessary and 
that will be of lasting benefit t he people. 
When this bill is passed, and I feel 
that it will be within the next 6 m 


you men who are interested in highways will 


eh 


sure 


mtns 





have the assurance that Congress and your 
Government have done everything they can 
to encourage you to put men to work and 
to build better highways for the future. You 
will have the further assurance that Congress 
has insisted on the accomplishment of this 
work through the usual and customa proc- 


esses 

There is ! lem that I think 
should be discussed with you men here t 
day—a problem that is vitally imp l 
in connection with any post-war plan. Con 
gress passed a law which would give the 
soldier who returns from tl 


one other prot 


1e front the right 


to return to his job after the war is won 
and he is released. So far : the Govern- 
ment is concerned, anyone work for t 

Government will have the absolute t 


to return to his job. There may be some 


constitutional, technical, or practical bar- 
riers making it difficult for industry to cerry 
out this provision of the lav In view of 
this it seems to me that at the present time 
this organization should start to create a 
sentiment which will make it possible for 
every soldier to return to his job—or, if pos- 
sible, a better job 

This country will be saved and the war 
will not have been fought in vain if we se¢ 
to it that the boys, when they return, return 
to a country that will embrace them with 
open arms and with suitable employment 


In every city 





in every town, and in every 
hamlet the 1 ders of service clubs, of civic 
nd industrial « d of every 
other type of ac y should ad ite a job 
for every soldier who return They should 
make this a real project. If th sentiment 
is fostered, I am sure the boys when they re- 
turn will return to jobs worthy of their cri- 
fice. You men here, who are represent ng 
large industries, who will play such an im- 
portant role in the conve n to normal, 
peaceful life, can do an untold service to your 
country and an absolute justice to the sol- 
dier who has done so much f us, by adopte 
ing as one of your major projects the achieve- 
ment of this goal. 
Biggest Steal in History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ORD, I include the following edi 
the Honorable Josephus Danie! 


orial by 








BIGGEST STEAL IN HISTOR’ 

It is f af k if h- 
ri mht ‘ ¥ W d ; 
This is 5 IR pl it e 
Izac, of California He ser in the Navy 
during the World W and 1 the 
Naval Affairs Committe which is 1! ti- 
gating war profits. Referri the camou- 
flage measure to replace 1 rene n 
law, Mr. Izac steal he 
history of this country is a it to be perpe- 
trated 
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“If industrialists win their battle,” he de- 
clared, “they will not only deprive the Treas- 
ury of two and a half billion in taxes but 
will enable war contractors to regain more 


than five billions which they have been forced 


to disgorge. All restraints on profiteering will 
be lifted and the sky will be the only limit 
on greed,” he said 

Izac, from his Navy experience in 1917-18, 


recalled that ‘“‘when the fighting men came 
back they learned 29,000 millionaires had 
been created in their absence.” If renego- 
tiation is scrapped, he predicted that figure 
will not be a marker to what will happen this 
time. 


Common Sense on Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 

‘HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Post, February 15, 
1944: 


IN 


CoMMON SENSE ON SUBSIDIES 

The Senate has just kicked subsidies out of 
the food picture and opened the door to in- 
fiation. Unless its action is reversed, the 
American consumer can expect the price of 
the family meat and potatoes to start a fast 
uphill climb that will leave the family dollar 
‘way behind. 

An argument that opponents of subsidies 
have been making lately is that subsidies 
don’t save us anything since “we pay for 
them with higher taxes, anyway.” We might 
well pay higher prices directly to the 
grocer, the argument goes, pay higher 
taxes to the Government to support subsi- 


as 


as 


dies. It all goes to the same place. 
This argument is a fake from start to fin- 
ish. There are two Clear answers to it: 


First, we don’t pay nearly as much in sub- 
sidies as we would pay directly over the 
grocery counter. The fact is that a billion 
or a billion and a half dollars spent in sub- 
sidies saves eight to thirteen billions on the 
total food bill. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 

Fow? Well, let’s say that the dairyman 
finds that his feed costs have increased, that 
he must charge a cent more on a quart of 
milk to break even, or to make his usual 
profit. He raises his price to the Jobber by 
that cent. 

The jobber, in turn, does not increase his 
price by just 1 cent. When the milk leaves 
his hands, it has risen not by a cent a quart 
but by a cent and a half or perhaps 2 cents. 

When it gets to the groceryman, he would 
be less than human if he did not announce 
that henceforth, due to the higher prices he 
has to pay, milk will now cost the consumer 
3 cents more per quart. It is a law of infla- 
tion that an increase in price at the origin 
of the product always means a doubling or 

ripling of that increase to the final pur- 
chaser. 

Under the food-subsidy program, the Gov- 
ernment pays the dairyman that extra cent 
he requires in order to break even. But the 
price then stays the same to the jobber, to 
the groceryman, and to the consumer. The 
snowballing of prices is stopped. The price 
rise is quarantined at one level; the infection 
is localized. 

That’s only one argument for subsidies. 
Here is the second: While it is true that the 


#1,000,000,000 used for subsidies may be tax 
n not all of it is the tax money of the 
average consumer. Only a small part of it 
may, in fact, come from his specific taxes. 
The rest may be excess profits, collected by 


one’ 
10oney, 


the Government from  war-profit-swollen 
firms. The Government thus redistributes 
these profits, takes them from those who 


have made too much and uses them to Keep 
down the food prices of the millions who have 
made too little. 

SUBSJDIES ARE GAINING FRIENDS 

When the Senate killed subsidies, it 
counted on the rapid march of the war to 
dull the keen interest of a few months ago 
in the subsidy debate. But along with sol- 
dier voting, subsidies have been the great 
issue of the year 

A measure of the rightness of the pecp!e’s 
fight is that even the New York Times has 
shifted its position to come out carefully 
for a few subsidies. Those two stalwarts 
of stalwart Republicans, Senators VanprNn- 
BerG and Tart, have also joined with the 
prosubsidy forces. 

These men are not innovators. They sim- 
ply acknowledge, as most Republicans and 
fewer Democrats (mostly southern) will not, 
that subsidies are an established part of 
the wartime food picture. They know that 
in the past year, 25 food subsidies have been 
cperating, holding down prices all the way 
from tomatoes to milk. 

They know that there is nothing new 
about subsidies; that, indeed, there is some- 
thing new and dangerous about a wartime 
economy that does not subsidize its food 
prices. 

We call upon all Americans to join to- 
gether to save a working part of their econ- 
omy. Their very bread and butter is at 
stake here. 

Let your Senator and your Congressman 
know how you stand. If you don’t fight 
hard and at once, you and your children, 
after June 30, 1944, will be eating less and 
paying more. 





Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. LOUIS E. MILLER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursduy, February 17, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorpD, I am inserting the following 
address which was delivered by me at 
the Lincoln Day dinner sponsored by 
the Republican Clubs of Rhode Island, at 
Providence, R. I., on Saturday, February 

2, 1944: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, we meet tonight to 
honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln; to 
recount his contribution: to the cause of rep- 
resentative government and to rededicate 
ourselves to the principles of the party which 
he founded. I feel a peculiar pride and kin- 
ship in this occasion, not only because of your 
valued invitation to be with you but because 
I was born within a few miles of Lincoln's 
birthplace in Kentucky. 

It is proper that we should contemplate the 
life and the accomplishments of this match- 
less man. There is nothing in history, ro- 
mance, or realism to compare with his faith 
in and his fight for the weak and the worthy, 
the downtrodden and the oppressed, unless 
it be the life of Him who carried His cross to 
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Calvary. It is to be expected that Lincoln 
should come from among the humble an 
lowly of his time, and that a certain my) 
tery should surround his origin. Howeve 
this calls for no apology as it finds a cor 
mendable counterpart in the lives of the ers 
of this Nation and furnishes living proof t! 
the best leadership to be found in a gr 
crisis is forged in the furnace of human ex- 
perience and adversity. Now, as at the tin a 
of his immortal Gettysburg speech, this N 
tion is engaged in another great war—a y 
testing whether Lincoln’s concept of huma 
liberty, human diginity, and human sove 
eignty under God shall be supplanted 
superseded by the iniquitous proposition th 

a state socialistic government of bureaucra 
by bureaucracy, and for bureaucracy sha 
now despoil the earth. 

While the Nation fights a global war to rid 
the world of foreign dictators, the stan 
eyed planners and disciples of the discredited 
and almost defunct New Deal insist up 
establishing and maintaining a domestic dic- 
tatorship in Washington. The purpose of 
these plotters is plain. They attempt tot 
down American institutions as well as o1 
form of government and substitute inst 
the master plan of state socialism. Sh 
we allow them to succeed? Shall we win t 
war but in doing so lose our constitutior 
form of government? Shall we sacri 
priceless American lives and treasure in de- 
stroying foreign dictatorships and the evil 
which they have inflicted upon the wo! 
only to set up a scheme for a permanent dic- 
tatorship here? The answer is an emphat 
“No.” They cannot succeed if the America 
people are aroused to a full realization of! 
their foul purposes. 

The issue tceday is far more important t! 
was the great issue cf Lincoln’s time. T! 
question that confronts us now is whet! 
men shall remain free or whether they s! 
become the helpless pawns of those who h 
the reins of power. In Lincoln's time, wh 
our Nation was in its second great crisis, t! 
intelligent and courageous citizenry of t 
country rose to the emergency and saved t 
Union. In this third crisis, you are call 
upon to render a greater service, and se¢ 
it that while the boys are fighting and v 
ning the battle for democracy upon ever} 
front of the world, we do not lose it hers 
home. 

For nearly 11 years the New Deal party has 
controlled cur Government in Washington 
It has made the laws, fixed the taxes, issued 
the orders, and fashioned the policies under 
which we live. The failure of this party t 
cope with and solve the peacetime problems 
of 1933 to 1941 proves its unfitness to meet 
and surmcunt the problems cf a perilou 
post-war period, and to wage and win a global 
war requires more ability, courage, and brains 
than is necessary to administer a boon- 
doggling W. P. A. project. 

Lincoln knew, sympathized with, and loved 
his fellowmen. He had implicit faith in the 
common sense of nis fellow man. Lincol! 
also had faith in and followed our constitu- 
tional form of government. He believed th 
human rights in large measure depended 
upon property rights. He strongly upheld 
the right to own property in these word 
“Property is the fruit of labor; property 
desirable; it is a positive good in the world 
that some should be rich shows that othe: 
may become rich and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise.” Thus Lin- 
coln stated his belief in human rights and 
the rights of labor as well as his belief in the 
right to own property. He believed tha’ 
these rights were guaranteed every American 
under the Constitution. 

The New Deal Party has become the 
mouthpiece of the Socialist and Communist 
Party in America. It abandoned the Demo- 





cratic platform in 1932 and has since fol- 
lowed the Socialist and Communist plat- 
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u but the voice is the voice of Jacob 
pport given the New Deal during the 
11 years by Communist Br 
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the crisis of 1860 when the Nation stood 
-one way pointing toward 


1€@ adolition of 


crossroads 
and the other toward ti 
Lincoln repeatedly exclaimed: “This 
1 cannot exist half slave and half f 
another so-called Demo 
the Nation to an r cr 
with one way pointing toward private 
prise and free labor and the other point- 
toward totalitarianism and slave labor. 
Nation cannot exist half communistic 
lf capitalistic. There is no half-way 
as proposed by the New Deal. We must 
continue the profit system or abolish 
Whether we wish it or not, this is and 
be the great domestic issue of the com- 
umpaign. I have no fear of testing this 
on the public platform and in 
box, but I do resent a surreptitious 
ipt to foist this brand of New Deal so- 
upon the American people, under the 
xt of a war emergency while promising 
constitutional government. 

r great problem with which we must 
is the centralization of power in Wash- 
n. After November of this year Rhode 
d will be able to receive some first-hand 

from its Republican representatives 
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Washington. This power has steadily in- 
i until it threatens the foundations of 
and local government. Each day 


ls and bureaus pass hundreds of regula- 
in the maladministration of public 
rs, which are not approved by the people's 
entatives in Congress. There is no way 
he world for the average businessman, 
especially the small businessman, to keep 
rmed of these voluminous rulings, edicts, 
directives which have the effect of law. 
f you should unknowingly violate one 
se bureaucratic edicts you will not be 
by a jury, but you will be summarily 
ned before a board of political pa 
es and penalized according to rules pro- 
ted by some ex-professor who has never 
one day’s actual business experience be- 
coming to Washington. And there is no 
al to the courts. The citizen is pre- 
ed to be wrong even before he is tried. 
4 is bureaucracy at its best. 
What is the philosophy that pervades the 
ralization of power in Washington and 
ygering growth of bureaucracy? Is it 
well-known practice of the politically 
ided New Deal to place upon the public 
y roll every potential voter? An examina- 
n of the record will throw some light on 
interesting subject. 
Under the New Deal the bloated bureaucracy 
Washington boasts over 3,000,000 Federal 
n employees, which means an average 
bout 1 Federal employee to every 43 citi- 
One agency of this New Deal octopus, 
O. P. A., boasts a proud pay roll listing 
: 2,700 lawyers. While a similar organiza- 
n in England, after which the Washington 
1 was largely copied, gets along with only 
ttorneys. The great State of Pennsyl- 
nia conducts its business with 44,000 State 
employees, while at the same time the bloated 
ucracy of Washington maintains 214,000 
leral employees on its pay roll for that 
te; the State of Wyoming transacts its 
ness with fewer than 1,000 employees, but 
Federal Government maintains over 6,000 
S pay roll to handle the Federal business 
of this sparsely settled State 
When Jefferson was President 
Federal employee to every 5,308 citizens 
But the obligation of the taxpayer does not 
end here. He must support his State, county, 
nd municipal government. There are ap- 
ely 3,237,000 at present employed in 
ocal and’ State government. This makes a 
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vast army of 6.337.000 Federal, State 
nicipal employees—a r } 
21 persons. However, when you con 














in ordinary times ere are k 42 000,- 
000 persons gainfully em; i, this aves 
ratio of 1 civilian Govern! é e 
little more than every 6 ea If we 
1 11,000,000 men and wor Liz e military 
services on the basis of the above ficures 
there are, roughly, 24, private workers sup- 
porting 1 person hired by the Governmer . 
During the reign of Diocletian, A. D. 285 
Lactantius wrote that the time had « 


when there were almost 


there 


iS Many tax gather- 


taxpayers in the Roman 


ers as 


were 





Ex The dens of taxation bec 

Oo} ! was no longer profi le 

c the soil and as a consequence f 
farmers abandoned the soil, which Vv 
up in weeds and woodlands. Then theR in 


Empire decayed 
According to the 
ge to C 
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Ss 
debt may reach the tremend of 
$300,600,000,000, or twice the asse la- 
tion for every piece of property, real, pers l 
tangible, or intangible on the assessment rolls 
of the various State If the public deb 
should amount to twice the assessed value 
of all properiy in the Nation, then it would 
be very much 1 oco } f 
upon which had b 000 n - 





gage. 

What does this stupendous sum mean in 
terms of dk rs and cents to the average in- 
dividual and the averege family? W! does 
it mean to the millions of peacetime workers 
of all types in America who constitute the 
bone and sinew of this Republic, and who 
must earn the taxes to pay for the v 
and the bungling of 12 years of New Deal 
bureaucracy? 

Assuming we have a population of 
130,000,000 persons 
$300,000,000,000, that would mean ; 
personal debt by the individ 








ernment of &: 7. If we ler that 
the average ily consists of four, and tha 
the average annual income of this.family be- 





fore the war was ) this 
means that the sl in the 
total national debt )000.- 





$9,229 


000,000, will be $9,229 per family 
not forget the fact that out of this annual 
income of $1,500 must first come the livin 
expenses of four people, together with the 
annual operating costs, not only he Fed- 
eral Government, of the State, county, 
and municipa hes as well, together with 
payments on the outstanding State, county, 
and municipal bonds. And, if the family is in 
debt, that too must be paid. 

Let us get down to cases and see just who 
is paying and will pay the tremendous waste 
which will aggregate billions of dollars in 
the war effort. The records of the Treasury 
Department show that in 1944 over 67,000,000 
people will receive incomes of $157,000,000,000 
er 











and pay $22,000,000,000 in Federal and per- 
sonal taxes. A break-down of these ficures 
shows that 21,600,000 individuals, including 
heads of families, will receive this year ovs 
$19,000,000,000 in incomes of $1,000 or 
an avel 


and w 


age income of $890 per year per t \ 
, $509,000,000 in Federal and per- 
Over 24.000.0f ‘ 

heads of 





) more j c 
V more ind ad Ss 


including families, will also re 

in 1944 over $42,000,000,000 in in rang 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000 and pay over $4,000,- 
000,000 in Federal and personal taxes 


The records of the Treasury Depa: 





also disclose that over 12,000,000 more indi- 
viduals will receive c r $34,000 000,000 e 
comes rar ring fro y) S2 i f) to a3 { ) . 


and will pay over 
and personal tax« 
It must not be forgotten that 60 percent of 
the 1944 income is going to people with in- 
comes under $3,000 and 80 percent of the 
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thousands of small plants will not have to 
go broke while waiting for the big manufac- 
turers to get out of war production. We want 
to provide full employment, lower prices, in- 
creased production, and a stronger competi- 
tive position for small business. The return 


to civilian production now is the solution 
to the problem 
America has become and should remain 


the most highly industrialized Nation in the 
world American ingenuity, scientific skill, 
and initiative have amazed the Axis world 
with its unparalleled production of the im- 
plements of war. As phenomenal as this rec- 
ord has been, it has been made possible by 
the magnificent cooperation and contribu- 
tion of American labor. Free American labor, 
working with and under a system of free 
American enterprise, has won the battle of 
production against the slave labor and the 
conscripted enterprise of Germany. Employ- 
ers and employees alike have given freely of 
their sons, their sweat, and their savings to 
win the war and sustain the system of free 
enterprise. We must think of the years that 
lie ahead. We must think in terms of the 
America of tomorrow. We must think in 
terms of the sons and the daughters of 
present-day employers and employees and 
keep for them the kind of America which has 
always afforded the greatest opportunity to 
the greatest number of people 

When I speak of free enterprise, I mean 
that system here under which men have been 
free to engage in manufacture and trade, in 
the arts and professions, that system which 
we have modified and tempered in accord- 
ance with the march of time and what we 
call progress. I mean, too, what we call 
social progress, social legislation. I mean, 
too, the continuance of the ever closer grow- 
ing partnership between capital and labor, 
between employer and worker, under which 
the right of labor to work and enter into 
collective bargaining through representatives 
of its own choosing, has become the law of 
the land 

There are those who are willing to junk 
this system for some planned economy which 
in Germany and Italy made paupers of em- 
ployers and peons of employees 

Lincoln’s own conception of the demo- 
cratic system and private enterprise was ex- 
pressed in the following words: “That form 
and substance of government whose leading 
object is to elevate the condition of men; to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders; to 
clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the role of life.” 

There are times when we grow faint of 
heart and sick at the sight of what has been 
done during the past 11 years to change and 
destroy our beneficent form of government. 

But our lives are as nothing compared with 
the cause to which Lincoln long years ago 
so courageously dedicated our party. May 
you, the leaders of that party, standing un- 
flinchingly in defense of the ideals which 
Lincoln served so faithfully, hear once more 
down through the ages, his heartening words 
at a council of war, when the cause of the 
Union seemed to have ebbed to its lowest 
level as he said, “Courage, gentlemen, it is 
almost daybreak.” 

America, tonight, and in the dark days 
that lie ahead, has need to remember the 
great courage, clear vision, and matchless 
leadership of Lincoln. 

America needs in Congress, in the councils 
of the party and from Rhode Island, men of 
high courage and clear vision; men who do 
not merely occupy a political job but who 
feel that they have a higher and more 
sacred service to render; America needs a 
Congress whose Members consider them- 
selves priests in the temple of legislation, 
selected to serve at her altars and aid in her 
administration; America needs a Republican 
Party in office that thinks of democracy, not 
as a symbol but as a sure shield of protec- 
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It needs a party that will maintain 
and defend at all times the inalienable rights 
of life, labor, and property, upon which the 
safety of government depends, against the 
encroachments of dictators, either domestic 


tion. 


or foreign. It needs a party in power now 
and in the days to come with enough of the 
courage, vision, and leadership of Lincoln, as 
will see to it that this form of government 
shall not perish from the earth. 





Letter to the London Daily Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


FEBRUARY 17, 1944. 
The AMERICAN EDITOR, 
Trans-Atlantie Division, 
The London Daily Mail, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I have read with amazement, if 
not chagrin, the article entitled, “Snap Judg- 
ment Won't Do on Palestine,” one of George 
Murray’s weekly commentaries from the 
London Daily Mail. I suspected when the 
microfilm edition of the Daily Mail was to 
be published in the United States that it 
was to be done for propaganda purposes. To 
say the least, English public relations in the 
United States have been for many years 
abominable. For example, the hostility of 
the great bulk of Irish-Americans in the 
United States has never been assuaged. The 
British Information service and other 
agencies have been eminently unsuccessful in 
that regard. The weekly editions of the 
Daily Mail will likewise be as useless as slops 
going down the drain, if it offers such inane 
and ridiculous propaganda as that of its 
correspondent George Murray. The same ap- 
pears on page 6 of the American edition of 
the weekly digest of the Daily Mail dated 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944. It attempts to 
justify the British white paper. It attempts 
to justify the adamant and cold-blooded 
attitude of the British Colonial Office toward 
the Jews in Palestine. It speaks of pledges 
given to the Arabs and specifically mentions 
the so-called McMahon pledge, and implies 
that it offered independence to the Arabs and 
that the position of the Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine rests on that pledge. 

That conclusion is as false as a theatrical 
storm. As far as Palestine is concerned, it 
was promised only once, and then to one 
people only—namely, the Jews. That promise 
is involved in the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
This declaration was abetted and accepted by 
52 nations, including the United States, and 
was interpreted at the time of its issuance as 
a pledge to set up a national homeland for 
the Jews. The Arabs were aware of this. 
Not a word of protest was voiced against the 
declaration by any Arab inside of Palestine, 
or outside of Palestine. Mr. Murray and the 
British Colonial Office now create a dust 
torm to confuse the issues. 

As to the McMahon pledge made to the 
Arabs as a condition precedent for their going 
into the war against Turkey, not one mention 
was made therein of Palestine. 

The pledge of independence of Arabs was 
limited by McMahon to Arab territory ex- 
clusive of French interests in Syria, and 
Palestine was administratively a part of Syria. 
Furthermore, if Mr. Murray knew his busi- 
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ness, he would have consulted the life ana 
letters of Sir Henry McMahon. The latte 
wrote, under date of March 12, 1922, a lette; 
to the British Government wherein he stated 
that Palestine was to be excluded from the 
area of Arab independence. He wrote an- 
other letter to the editor of the London Tims 
on July 23, 1937, when he said, “I feel it my 
duty to state, and do so definitely and em- 
phatically, that it was not intended by me 
in giving this pledge [of independence| 
King Hussein to include Palestine in the ar 
in which Arab independence was promised 

What about the pledge that England gave 
to the United States in the form of a treat 
of 1924, wherein England agreed that ther 
were to be no restrictions on immigrati 
into Palestine on the grounds of race or re- 
ligion? The Malcolm MacDonald white paper 
of 1939 does restrict immigration on the 
grounds of race and religion. Jews are bar- 
locked after April 1, 1944. 

What about the concurrent resolution of 
Congress adopted in 1922, favoring the Bal- 
four Declaration as the basis for ceding of 
Palestine to Great Britain as a mandator\ 
power? England thus flouts the Congress 
of the United States. It sells Palestine down 
the river as a Jewish homeland. It would 
freeze the Jews in Palestine as a permanent 
ghetto. Arabs may come in without hin- 
drance. Also the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League not only refused con- 
sent to the white paper, but condemned it 

I warn Britain that she is only a trustee of 
Palestine. She does not own it. At the nex 
peace conference it will be wrested from her 
unless she acts as an honorable trustee and 
not as a highway robber that puts a gun at 
the head of the cestui que trust. 

The British Cabinet itself felt that this pro- 
posed solution for the future of Palestine wa 
not based on the merits of the case when it 
issued the white paper. It was based rathe 
on political expediency. This is evident 
from a statement reputedly made by Lord 
Halifax, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, now British Ambassador here, that 
“there are times when ethical considerations 
must yield to practical necessity.” That 
a fine bit of sophistry. If such practi 
necessity may be deemed just, I say ‘there 
is a point beyond which even justice becomes 
unjust.” 

Winston Churchill called the debate on t! 
white paper in 1939 a melancholy occasi 
and that the paper itself was like the filin 
of a petition in moral and physical bank- 
ruptcy, and that it was a breach of trust. 
He said, “How can he find it in his heart to 
strike them [Jews] this mortal blow?” 

No amount of palaver or balderdash in 
the Daily Mail can justify this white pape! 
The Daily Mail must think we are a bunch 
of infants in America and need her as a wet 
nurse. The Daily Mail had better change 
its tactics else there will be trouble and 
plenty of it. 

In a little over 1 month, Jews will be 
barred from Palestine. How ill have the 
Jews used Palestine that now the one ope: 
door must be slammed shut in their search 
for dignity and security? Indeed, they hus- 
banded its arid soil, made it rich in the fruits 
of the earth. They built hospitals for Jew 
and Arabs alike. They brought music an 
science that had been left behind in civili- 
zation’s march. 

The British Colonial Office says, “Let the 
Jews go elsewhere.” That is said in mock- 
ing parallel to, “Let them eat cake.” 

Many suggestions have been made for 
havens for Jews. How fruitful were thes« 
suggestions is revealed by the attitude tersely 
expressed by the Australian delegate at the 
refugee conference at Evian. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “we in Australia have no racial prob- 
lem, thank God. We do not intend to have 
one started.” That summation is brilliant in 

its brevity, finality, and tragedy. Palestine 
is the only place where the Jews are not 
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Churchill, then Secretary for Colonies, in 
» principle of absorptive cz paci y was 
up as the sole criterion for immigration 


» Palestine. The white paper sets ve an- 

but illegal-amoral Jews 
ped by the Nazi jackals will manage to 
xe if they know Palestine is open. The 
und will Ip them, just as our 
round railway helped escaping slaves 


e North before and during the Civil War. 
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v tl make the anabasis to Palestine 
N er how.perilous the trek may be, they 
ke it. Their nostalgia for their home- 


will sustain them, they 
g and singing into Zion. 
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Ar g the real pleasures of Winston 
Churchill was his tender care for his 10 000 
l fich which he maintained in several 

on his estate at Chartwell Manor. In 

ful times he used to watch them for 


s, feed them, and call some of them by 
He remembered them when Hitler’s 
cks on man and beast in England grew 
nore ruthless. As First Lord of the 
iralty he took care to have them removed 
r ponds. 

petition Churchill to have the 
ataract of disaster to humans) abro- 
as many as possible of the Jews 
ken from Hitler’s cesspools of iniquity 

i death and removed to safer “ponds.” 
le the Palestinian Jews fought and died 
wi rues and produced for @e Allied 
tse, the Arabs would not even give as much 
nkey « or camel to aid the Allied soldiers. 
pen hostility of the Arabs to the Allied 
no secret; the tre the 
id Mufti of Jerusalem and the revolt in 

Iraq are known. Yet, the British Gover 
called to Cairo to decide the f of 
E ine, the Prime Minister of I a 
untry that had to be beaten into submis- 
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a Ww months before the call, repre- 
itives of Ibn Saud, who waited until the 
t turned to declare himself friend, 
A liah, Emir of Trans-Jordan, as well as 
King Farouk of Egypt—all were and are 


ly pro-Axis. The Egyptian prime minis- 
was even caught betrayin g British mili- 

ecrets to Axis headquarters in Tobruk. 
the Arabs that the British 


hese are 





C nial Office scught to appease with the 
v e paper. Munich did not appease the 
Nazis and the white paper has even ap- 
ed the Arabs. It has only whetted their 

ite for more appeasement. There is an 


f the East: 


ying that comes out < 
pease a rascal as you will; 


- ’ 1) 
ras 1 still. 


The Daily Mail has asked for this 
is ting it. In the above discuss 
not my purpose to create disunity 

Allies. I yield to no man in my 
miration for the British men and wom 
magnificent efforts in this 
crisis. The common man in England 
performed heroically the superhuman te 
occasioned by this greatest scourge in civil 
ized history. I repeat my avowal of admira- 
tion for England's saintly sacrifices that have 
saved us and the world. But reconcile 
that with her attitude toward Palestine? A 
halo need slip but a few inches to become 
& noose. “Honest and sincere criticism 
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he was and is a 
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ion it is 
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among the Allies,” said Brendan Bracken, 
Brit Minister of Information, “even dur- 
ing the heat of war are not out of place. 


Fair criticism is the life of democracy.” 
Iam reminded of Pierre van Paassen’s para- 


phrase of Erasmus, “Angliae amicus sed 
mag's justiae.”—"I am a friend of England, 
but I am still a greater friend of justice.” 
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aside. —— Br n mu 
to mass 
wise, Eur 
ulcher 
Yours very truly, 


Jewish imn 
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pe becomes a massive Jewish 





Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ». uf uRCADE, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF Ff 


sday, February 17 


LARCADE. Mr. 

to extend my 

REcORD, I wish to say that 

see the recognition given to France by 

our great war President in the presenta- 

tion of a destroyer escort to that great 
ation. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I would 
like to have printed in the Recorp the 
newspaper story on this event from the 
Washington Herald of Sunday, F« bruary 
13, 1944, as follows: 

F. D. RENEWS PROMISE To Free FRANCE—PRESI- 
DENT GIVES SHIP To OccuPiep NATION 

(By Virginia Pasle 

Roosevelt, reaffit 

determin: to drive fr 


tLEPRESENTATI" 
1944 
rer, under 


in the 
I am glad to 


Mr. 


leave 


sCa VC 


’ 





ppea 


remarks 


President 
try’s 







g this cc 


ym the soil of 


un- 
ition 


France the Nazi invaders who today swagger: 
down the Champ Elysees in Paris, transferred 
a destroyer escort, the Senegaiais, to the 
French Navy under lend-lease 

In a speech made at cer nies in the 


Washington Navy Yard na Ci 
radio, the President added 
the “Lafayette we are 
War No. 1 by calling 
yesterday a form of rev 
in Revolutionary 


ed over the 
a new ‘sequ »nce 
* legend of World 
the wa 
erse lend-lease for hel} 
times 


here 





SHIP WAS FP 
“At that time, 


ENCH GIFT 


ae d of Fra 


an American- -m ship,’ ident de- 
clared, “the your nc Na 1ited States 
is glad to receive a sh France t 





-the Bon Homme Richard—a shi 
der the command of J 


j . ? ran 
in the days of our 


nade illust 
aul J 


rious ul 


Ww 
Frenchmen- 
I > 

Pr 

F 


nes, 





As he turned the vessel ove iiral 
Fenerd, chief of the Frenc! on 
here, the President also ] was 
a French ship which f first salute ever 
rend 1 to the Star pes flying from 





a United States man- 

We e remember that 
said, “and symbolically 

In his short address the President no 
that while “The land of France fell to the 
enemy” it was not so with the 
which today proudly “fly the 
against the common enemy.” 


salute,” the 
return it 


ships of France 
tricolor in battle 


TIME WILL SOON COME 


Then referring to the coming invasion 
Roosevelt declared that the time will soon 
come “when the Nazis in France will 1 n 


from millions of brave Frenchmen—now un- 
derground—that the people of France, also, 


are not all out of this war.” 
The President pointed out that this ship 





will be followed by others for French sailors 
to man and was but mong 
the usands under lend- ar ring- 
ing closer the day of tnevitable victcry over 
our enemies on all th e fronts all over tt 


world, 
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“I hope that the Nazis and J 








ing today es we make this 

President asserted For it will 

better t stand the t 

minati h binds togcther 
and armies < 


ad to ultimate vi 





Address by Hon. 


Clubs in Delaware 


EXTEN 


SION OF REMAR 


James M. Tunnell, of 


Delaware, Before Polish Socict 


HON. ARTHUR WALS! 


OF NEW JE 


Y THE SENATE OF 


RSEY 


THE 
1 


“lity: Mialtiaie ial: a 


dvi aay, Fecvruary 7), 1 


I of New Jersey. 
sia = I: ask : unanimous cor 
printed in the Appendix of 
a brilliant address deliv 

nent Senator from Delaware 
NELL] before the Council of 
Societies and Clubs in D 
Wilmington, Del., on Fe! 





There being no objection, tt 


was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 
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leaders that the Nazi Powers should be over- 
come in order to make possible any govern- 
ment of themselves by the citizens of Po- 
land. Unfortunately, there is also the prob- 


lem of Russia-Poland relationship whic h en- 














ters into the problem when Germany shall be 
defeated. The Russia-Poland question can- 
not be settled now. Premier Sil ci in 1942 
t the inaugural session of the Polish Na- 
tional Council in London said, “The Polish 
Government was the first to stretch out its 
hand to Soviet Russia, proposing friendship.” 
Gen. W. Anders, commander in chief of the 
Polish Army in Russi at Moscow in 1941, 

Our relatior with the Red Army are 
\ f idl I am confident that the com- 
rad p now ¢ y between the Polish and 
R i Art l cement a lasting friend- 

) between the two nation Premier 
Sikorski, at the Princeton Club in New York 
‘ March 30, 1942, said, “Soviet Russia w 
t herously attacked by the Third Reich 
Bu Russia is fighting heroically, and she 
will continue to fight valiantly. Soviet Rus- 

. therefore must be helped honestly and 
thoroughly, quickly and effectively.’ 

The Atlantic Monthly in July 1943 said 
“The American Poles have responded to this 
call 100 percent. Answering our President's 
plea to buy War stamps and bonds they buy 
them every day, every week, and every month 
The Polish workers of America do their 
utmost to help Russia in her struggle with 
the Nazi armik All the Poles are in the 
gallant battle on the civilian front and a 
gre percentage of them is in the American, 
Canadian, and Polish armies to support the 
United Nations’ victory effort with guns 

The events that are occurring in the war 
zones are in line with the victories that must 
be won for Poland to be recognized as an 


independent government and its people per- 
mitted to be restored to a control of that 
government. But even the success of allied 
armies does not necessarily guarantee a happy 

lution to this problem. However, at the 

mclusion of World War No. 2 there will be 
no more pressing or vital question than will 
be the freedom of Poland. Its history, its 
population, ation, and its record in this 
war will combine to make a sensible solution 
of its problem a world problem. There can be 
no permans itisfactory solution of world 
problems that unsettled the problem 


an 


its loc 


nt, Si 


leaves 


of Poland For after all, the things that 
Poland is demanding are the things for which 
the Allied Governments stand. In _ the 
Atlantic Charter, agreed upon by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain on August 14, 1941, 
it was agreed that: First, our countries seek 
no grandizement, territorial or other; 
second, they desire no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely ex; Paar wishes 
of the peoples concerned; third, they respect 
the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and 
ee wish to see sovereign rights and Self- 
f nment restored to those who have been 
fi rota y deprived of them. The Allied Gov- 
ernments stand for self-government by small 
nations as well as large, by small populations 


is well as those of overpowering 
if the people of the United States 


numbers. 





of rica and their allies succeed in estab- 
lishit e principle that all nations, large or 
small, are entitled to a government of their 
own choosing, the Polish people must be no 
exception to this rule. For if there is an 
exception as to these 35,000,000 people, 
the principle will not have been establi ae 
and the democracies of the world will ha 

failed to secure a guaranty of self-g niet 
ment, to Separate peoples who have consti- 


tuted separate nations for more than a thou- 
sand years. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the problem of Poland and the 


problem of the United States of America. 
The establishment of the principles of 
democracy is necessary to the liberties of 
both 


s for me to remind this audience 
f lives and accomplishments of such 
nen as Copernicus who was able to become 
der of modern astronomy without 
a telescope, Kosciuszko who was such 


It is usele 


ioun 


I 
t 
having 





a valiant fighter for the freedom of Poland 
as well as of America, Pulaski who was a cOn- 
rar} ioe colleague of Kosciuszko in 

land and America. I need not remind 

10pin, the greatest Polish musical 

The name of Paderewski, diplomat 

1ist, stands as a shining light in the 

world ¢ 1uSic. There is also Pilsudski, one 
( he g names Of all history, patriot, re- 
former rrior, and creator of modern Po- 
nd Poles who have distinguished 





nselves in the world progress are legion. 








We in America are desirous of maintain- 
ing the “four freedoms” of speech, of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
M f you realize perhaps more clearly 
than I do the great freedom of speech which 
we have in America. This becomes clearer 
by comparison. How long would one who 
cr zed the government of Hitler in Ger- 

ny be permitted to go at large? Yet, in 
America every act of the Government, in 
many instances even the acts of war, are the 
subjec adverse and frequently unfair crit 
ici S And yet that is one of the basic prin- 
ciples upon which democracy rests. If the 
average man cannot speak and discuss the 
thir with which he is dissatisfied, he has 
lost one of the freedoms for which your an- 
cestors and mine came to America. I heard 
Quentin Reynolds a few days ago say that he 
heard a soldier boy in Europe tell of what 
he wanted when he came home. He said he 
wanted a job, he wanted good wages, he 
wanted a raise in his wages when he deserved 


it, he wanted the right and liberty to go toa 
ro useball game when the occasion arises. He 

id he w: anted the right to throw a pop bottle 
at the referee if he was dissatisfied with the 
decision That boy understood the very 


undamentals o f freedom. He wanted aright 
to protest on anything and about anything 
that did not interfere with the general good 


of h 
for the int 


interfe 


is Nat and which he conceived to be 


erest of himself individually. Any 
ence with freedom of speech strikes 
at governmental freedom. Accord- 
ing to our system of government, we have a 
right to protest. We have a right to petition. 
We have a right to vote and express our pro- 
test. Much of this comes under the general 
heading of freedom of speech 

Then there is the freedom of religion. 


Nillion 


ion, 


directly 





The 
1s Of those who have come to America 
in order to enjoy freedom cof worship are 

untold. Those who have sought to 
lish the totalitarian of gov- 


iment have tried to destroy freedom of re- 


system 








one of the ways of striking most 

ff y at democracy. In America we 
h of the Huguenots and Quakers, the 
cs, the Jews, and many others who 

4 left their homes in order to worship 


Of Onoaete sot 
5 


70d as they pleased. They have left civiliza- 
ion and its luxuries and settled in Ameri- 
lorests and on American prairies for the 


vilege of worshiping God as they pleased 

as their conscience dictated. It is one of 
most fundamental of the privileges for 
h m2 has an innate craving 








n, there is the freedom from want. 
America have been spoiled. We have 

la continent of natural wealth. We have 

1ad our forests, our mines, our great water 
power, our fertile soil. There has been from 
the early days of America a freedom from 
want. Want has only come when civilization 
has crowded man into compact cities. There 
is very little want in America today. But 
we have known within the last 15 years 
what freedom from want means. We have 


seen Our men and women suffering for the 
lack of jobs. We have seen our banks closed. 
We have seen our mortgages foreclosed. We 
have seen our farms sold for debt. I am 
one of those who believe that freedom from 
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want is a possibility, and when we are curse 
with want in America it indicates that ther: 
is bad management in our governmental or 
economic affairs 


Again, we must have freedom from fe: 
No nation on the face of this earth has h 
more reason to know the curse of fear tha 
the nation from which you have descends 
Polish people have never Known when a n¢« 
impulse on the part of either Germany « 
Russia would take from them their freed 
This fear has not been confined to the smalle 
nations. Twice within a little more than ; 
quarter of a century the large nations as well 
as the small have seen their liberties threat 
ened, their homes destroyed, their busine 
wiped out by combinations of government 
ambitious to grasp and eliminate al] that 
dear to the individual. When this war e: 
there must be some guaranty to the natio: 
of the world, including not only Poland b 
nations such as the United States, that 
shall not again have our peace interrupte 
our sons drafted, our estates dissipated 
homes wrecked by threats on the part 
ambitious nations or combinations of na- 
tions to control the destinies of manki: 
We in America must endeavor to establi 
the freedoms necessary to happiness 
prosperity in lands less able to compel a 1 
spect for their rights and liberties. In Ame 
ica those rights must be guarded at all time 

A continuation of the rights of man 
America is not automatic. We have just see 
a struggle growing out of a lack of confiden 
in democracy in the Senate of the Unit 
States in the last few weeks. I am a mem! 
of the Committee on Privileges and Electi 


in the United States Senate. Our Govern- 
ment has sent our young men to the 


corners of the earth. A simple bill was offere 
permitting the boys wherever they were t 
vote for the President of the United Stat 
and Senators and Representatives in Congres 
Never was a bill more desperately fought th: 
has this bill been fought by those who lacke 
confidence in democracy. We were told tha 
the boys cared nothing about voting. We wer: 
told that they would be forced to vote for the 
Commander in Chief. We were told that they 
would be marched to the polls and voted 
bulk. We were told that they would not vot 
intelligently. Mr. EASTLAND, who introduced 
the so-called States rights bill told us plainly 
that his object was to maintain white suprem- 
acy. Those who were making this fight for 
white supremacy were aided in the struggl 
by those who fear that the vote of the service- 
men would be for President Roosevelt. They 
fear the vote of the servicemen from a politi- 
cal standpoint. Each of these classes in my 
opinion was exhibiting a lack of confidence i: 
democracy, for without the opportunity to 

vote democracy does not and cannot function 
The bill which was so desperately fought in 1 
way interfered with any effort on the part 
the States to send ballots to the men in uni- 
form throughout the world, so that on k 
matters the boys could also vote. 

The Federal Government has no authority 
to provide for State ballots. Yet, those who 
have fought this attempt to cause democra 
to function fought the Federal ballot eve 
though there was a provision in the Federal 
ballot bill that if a man should vote a State 
ballot and also the Federal ballot, the State 

ballot should be the one counted. Th 
Army and Navy made it clear to the Membe! 
of Congress that they were willing to aid 
the delivery of ballots for the States through 
out the world. They did say that with 10,9 
changes in address each day, and with men |i 
uniform on the seas and scattered throughout 
the world the probability of the delivery of 
postals asking for ballots, the delivery of the 
ballot from the various States to the soldiers 
and sailors, and the delivery of the voted bal 
lot became a long and in most instances 4! 
almost impossible process. With probabl) 
20,000 different kinds of ballots to be celi' 





each 


ered to 11,000,000 men in uniform, 
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1 ballot from his particular precinct 
i delivery back to that precinct, there was 
st impossible task to perform 
America will survive. Democracy will 
n, and each separate attack upon 
: cy and upon its functioning ‘will be 
and defeated by those like you and me 
know the history of the struggle for 
nment by the peoples of the world 
in every red-blooded American who 
nfidence in the Stars and Stripes, in 
Constitution of the United States, and In 
integrity of the manhood and 
nhood in America, not only a confidence 
determination that democracy shall 
Democracy shall function, and liberty 
t and be transmitted by the Ameri- 








nate 





CAl 


f tomorrow. Each new question that 
will bring to the fore a specific instance 
uccess of Americans in their determi- 

1 to cause democracy to function. 





Bobtailed Soldiers’ Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
rks in the Recorp, I am inserting the 
stailed ballot or the so-called official 
Federal ballot provided for in the so- 
d Lucas-Worley bill. 
OFFICIAL FEDERAL WAR BALLOT 
uction.—To vote, write in the name of 
e candidate for your choice for each office 





TORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 
in the name of your choice | 
r President. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 
if a Senator is to be elected 
State) 
te in the name of your choice 
for Senator. 


ONLY in your 


UNITED STATES SENATOR, UNEXPIRED TERM 
ONLY if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State for an unexpired term) 

Write in the name of your choice 
for Senator. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR 
DISTRICT 
Write in the name of your choice 
for Representative in Congress 
for your district. 


REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE IN CONGRESS 
(ONLY in the States entitled thereto) 


Vote for one 
or two as the 
case may be 





| 
Wy 


ite in the name or names of 
your choice for Representative : 
at Large. | 


I 


I call attention to the fact that this 
ballot does not contain the name of a 
single candidate for President, Vice Pres- 
ident, Representative in Congress, or 
United States Senator; that it makes no 


provision whatsoever for the members 
of our armed forces, using such a bal- 
lot, to vote for any State, county, or other 
local official. 

I call attention to the further fact 
that it makes no provisions for the mem- 
bers of our armed forces, using such a 
ballot, to vote for Presidential electors, 
as the Constitution requires: nor does it 
meke any provision for their voting in 
the primary. 

On the other hand, the bill which we 
propose, S. 1285, as amended by the 
House, would leave the election machin- 
ery in the hands of the States, and every 
member of our armed forces would be 
provided with a ballot enabling him to 
vote for everything from President, in- 
cluding Presidential electors, down to 
constable, in a constitutional election. 

I repeat what I said before, that the 
passage of the Lucas-Worley bill would 
do more to break down constitutional 
government and to destroy the rights of 
the States than anything else that has 
been done by Congress in the last 150 
years. 

Our boys are fighting to protect Amer- 
ican institutions on every battle front in 
the world; and it is our duty to preserve 
those institutions at home. 





Oil for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we have depleted 
our oil reserves, and have just finished 
aiding in the depletion of our financial 
resources, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD a very able article entitlec “Oil for 
Tomorrow,” by William Philip Simms, 
of which I wish to read one paragraph: 

Last Friday, President Roosevelt warned 
the country that it was running out of oil. 
Secretary Ickes says that at the present rate 
of production our reserves may not last 
longer than 20 or 25 years. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OIL FOR TOMORROW 
(By William Philip Simms) 

Thunderheads are already gathering on the 
horizon, although we have barely begun look- 
ing abroad for the necessary oil to conserve 
our dwindling reserves. Even some of our 
allies—for whom our supplies, in part, at 
least, are being depleted—seem to be eyeing 
us suspiciously. 

Hardly had Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
announced the project for a 1,200-mile pipe 
line across Arabia than Foreign Secretary 
Eden was plied with questions in the Hcuse 
of Commons. Members wanted to know if 
the United States would acquire extraterri- 
torial rights along the right-of-way. Had the 
British Government been consulted? Would 
it be consulted? What about the proposed 
senatorial committee to study American oil 


policy? Would Mr. Eden report on these 
things soon? 





a hint l d if we 

start acquir n to take 

place of those at h nh how ¢£ dry 
And start we must. If we fail, we court swift 
and terrible defeat in our next major war 
Last Friday, President R evelt warned 
the country that it was running out of oil 
Secretary IcKes says that at the present rate 
of consumption our erves may not last 


But our o 
from static; it has been 


longer than 20 or 25 yea 


sumption is far 








mounting dizzily for years. We now consume 
approximately two-thirds of the total world 
production 
In the past 165 yea ve | I nvolved 
in seven major conflic two of them world 
wars. That means an average of one every 
25 years. And despite all the talk of a brave 
new world tomorrow, few re Ss expect man- 
kind suddenly to reform. In y event, we 
can’t count on the « ng of any such mil- 
lennium. It’s up to us, the: to make 
certain of the nati d its m« 
ne namel < a which 
we may expect 25 years he 1 when, 
ig zy by the past, we n ex s 
we enter he Vv 
Mere poss ion ol 3 C e Middle 
Fast V I f we run 
throu 1 ou t v may 
find ou s ¢ fror r fore l 
£0 when < I pel on 
them Wash , 
U-! I the le We er 
lacked for rubber as i peace, 
I e day I rP l Harb we uaat ly 
found ourselves up against i Even now 
our synthetic-rubber pr ict is only be- 
gir I ) itisi € r 
A, rdin ») the ¢ T ed 3 
rn mak cer 1im Ol ( es 
Ss < venie y 1 t ble: 
serve id es suf l » t e 
care of future military nd « - 
n! in time of vell 
ihe f u so i ‘ } ’ } a 
d s sl} Id anu e- 
quire 
Failure, say those who ought t know, 
might be f And it is to head off d ter 
that wheels have now been t in mot 
But there is reason to believe it it will 
not be easy sailing. Ol c] may be } i 
in ou y And this dip! t is 
the t to overc é é fte r 
need t I oO urge t , be f d 
oO pe 1 the 1 we must 
have 
Resolution of Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
BITE 
HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a resolution adopted 
by the conference of American small 
business organizations at 
D. C., on February 1, 1944: 

“Whereas the small mer nts, retail deal- 
ers, and manufacture | 
sent a vitally important segmen f the eco- 
nomic life; and 


rs of 


“Whereas these small bu esse re in the 
aggregate large taxpayers, employers of mil- 
lions of citizens, contribut to the morale 


and life of their communities; and 
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Whe is these same groups maintain real- 
estate valu p and attract ronage 
for the members of the professior r - 
wise serve the farmer, iab« g and 
citizen; and 

“Whereas the welfare and destiny of the 
people of this Nation, especially small busi- 
ness, are seriou threatened by the tax 
exemptions and preferential privileges 
granted to < perative organizations by the 
Government ‘: Government owned, 
operated, or subsidized businesses; and 

“Wher h Congress of he United 
States of Ame! stands for equality of taxes 
for 1 com ve business enterprises, 
whether they be publicly or privately owned: 
Be it 

Resolved, Th the President of the Senate 
and the & r of the House of Representa- 


reby authorized to 
of the Senate and 


tives be and they are he 


appoint a joint committee 


House to investigate the financing and opera- 
tion of Government owned or subsidized 
organizations and such other agencies which 
compete with private business; be it further 

Resolved, That the said committee shall be 
composed of seven members, no more than 
four of whom shail be from one political 
party; be it further 


Resolved, That said committee shall report 
and recommend Congress at the 
earliest possible d remedial legisla- 
tion of all 
discriminatory privileges, subsidies, prefer- 
ence in handling Government business, pro- 
motional services, and propaganda provided 
by governmental which compete 
with private business.” 

The foregoing resolution was recommended 
by the conference of American Small Business 
Organizations at Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 1, 1944, to the favorable consideration of 


to the 
te such 


ward the elimination 


looking t« 


agencies 


the Congress of the United States 
Louis E. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Government 


Competition. 





Farm Wage Ceiling Set at $2,400 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY C. DWO 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are sO many bureaus and agencies in 
Washington seeking to regulate the agri- 
cultural.industry that it is timely to con- 
sider the views and reactions of farm 
leaders. The Grange is a spokesman for 
the organized farmers and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared recently 
in the Idaho Granger: 

FARM WAGE CEILING SET AT $2,400 

The Go 

farm wa 


SEA 


PCUAK 
ROAR 


yr 







iment has set the new ceiling on 
s at $2,400 a year and many farmers 
who employ labor are being approached by 
their help asking for increased rates and an 
upping to this ceiling. 

With prices of farm products frozen under 
ceilings, and with agencies kicking the “floor” 
out from under farm prices, the question of 
where the farmer “gets off” is becoming of 
supreme importance. 

It is well for every farmer to remember that 
the parity price on farm products does not 
include the allowance for wages paid by the 
farmer. In other words, agriculture is the 





only business that must operate on a basis 
of not including in its costs the amount paid 


for labor. And now, the ceiling on farm 
wages is set up to $2,400 a year. 


Why shouldn’t the consumer pay for the 


C of producing his food the same as he 
I for the labor that goes into producing 
his liquors and other necessities of life? 


Why should the farmer have to have his 
ficors kicked out from under the prices he 
receives for his products, then not allowed 
to charge for his labor in his selling prices, 
and then have some starry-eyed bunch of 
wise men at Washington set the ceiling on 

ages at $2,400 a year? 


farm ¥ 
Then to cap it all off, we now have a 


lot 


of fellows drawing pay from the Federal pock- 
etbook, running about the State saying it is 
necessary to impose subsidies on farm prod- 
ut 

The boys fighting our battles, bleeding and 
dyiz for $50 a month, are being asked by 
these economists to pay for the folderol of 


such a program as listed above. 

No wonder the reports coming from the 
boys at the front are those of disgust and 
discouragement. 

What a picture of incompetence, ignorance, 
and downright crookedness we must make 
to those boys lying out in fox holes, bitten by 
insects, drenched by torrential rains, sleeping 











in tid-putrid water, and, between snipers’ 
bul and bomb bursts, they read such a 
si ; 

What they will do and say when they return 


will be of great 
fettering 


interest to those who are 
future generations with such blun- 
1d plans for mortgaging future genera- 





cers al 
tions. 

The American farmer has not laid down on 
the He has not gone on strike or 
threatened to go on strike. He has not 
worked on a 40-hour week nor got overtime 
for all over 40 hours. 

The American farmer, his wife, and chil- 
dren have put in 80 hours a week and have 
produced the greatest crops on record. They 
have done it with less outside labor and with 
less machinery and machine repairs than ever 
before 

The American farmer has not stabbed the 
boys in the back. 

The American farmer has made his out- 
standing record in spite of governmental in- 
e and bungling. 

W, as a reward for being a good and 
‘vant, he is now advised by his 
ngton employees that the ceiling on 





Washi 
farm wages for 1944 is $2,400 a year. 

Such a fantastic tale could only originate 
in Washington. 





Union Dues for Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD H. M-LEAN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2 hursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remai in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Elizabeth Daily Journal, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944. The editorial relates to 
the demand for the payment of union 
dues by German prisoners of war em- 
ployed on farms in southern New Jersey. 

This situation is comparable to that 
which developed last summer in the same 
area when soldiers from Fort Dix were 
employed in an emergency to save the 
tomato crop and were compelled to pay 
union dues. 
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UNION DUES FOR PRISONERS 


There is something incongruous 
making prisoners of war pay union dues { 
the privilege of keeping themselves busy d 
ing their confinement. The problem 
arisen in South Jersey where a number 
German prisoners are engaged at Sea 
farms helping to prune fruit trees and h 
vest crops that otherwise might go to w 
But the president of the Meat Cutters 
Butchers Workmen of North America } 
raised the issue and the right solution is ' 
to be found. 

Incidentally, one is impressed with the 
that men engaged in tree pruning are 
cluded in a butchers’ union. We have of 
heard of the pruners butche: 


at 


so-called 


trees, but this is the first time the pru 
ha: been actually so designated. 
As for the prisoners, they know nothi 


about our unions. They are in no positi 
receive benefits from the dues paid. It 
be countered that the men themselves d 
pay as they receive regular prisoners’ y 
of 80 cents a day while the company emp 
ing them pays 50 cents an hour. The « 
ference goes to the Government, so it is 
Government that is out the amount of 
dues. In other words, Uncle Sam pays d 
into a labor union in order that prisoners 
war may work. 

The whole thing looks a little too mi 
like labor leaders being mainly interest¢ 
money coming into the treasury to buik 
funds for which no accounting is requ 
under the present set-up. In wartime w 
the armed forces are taking so many 
union men so that there are not enough | 
to do the work required, labor leaders w« 
do well to overlook a little irregularity | 
the South Jersey situation, and charge 
whatever disadvantage it may be to the uni 
to labor’s contribution to the war effort. 





Soldier Vote Conference Committee Take 
Notice 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RI eh CARSTITN wre 
HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, soldi 
want to vote. I have frequently said on 
the floor of the House and in my remark 
that they are first concerned with win- 
ning the war; however, they want to v 
too, if an easy and simple method of vot- 
ing is provided. The Worley-Green- 
Lucas Federal ballot meets the soldie1 
needs. I am happy to include in my re- 
marks an editorial sent by Lt. Burton 
Duke, a paratrooper, to his aunt, Mrs. M 
J. Anthony, 2135 Galbreth Road, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., which article appeared 
the Static Line, published by the Fiv: 
Hundred and Forty-first Parachute In- 
fantry Regiment, Camp Mackall, N. C., 
indicating how soldiers feel about votin 

SOLDIERS’ VOTE 

Nineteen forty-four is election year. At 
present chances for the citizen-soldier to par- 
ticipate in the elections in November a! 
slight. 

Distribution of ballots is handled by the 
States. Under most State laws absentee vot- 
ing requires a lot of red tape. Some States 
have no provisions at all for absentee yoting 


IN TI 











41] States are late in setting up effective ma- 
h ery for the handling of soldiers’ ballots. 
Th s situation requires immediate and ef- 
remedy. We believe that a bill au- 
zing the War and Navy Departments to 
ibute and handle soldiers’ ballots would 
> the best solution 
Some people, however, prefer to ignore the 
» or even to block attempts at its solu- 
They are afraid of the soldiers’ vote. 
t they should learn from this war, if they 
still able to learn, that robbing people of 
r opportunity to govern themselves peace- 
} just doesn’t pay 
Men of power and influence who denied 
; the chance to vote are being outvoted 
y by people all over the world. And they 
being outvoted not by paper ballots, but 
by steel, fire, and blood. 





Stalin Makes the Peace Terms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stalin Makes the Peace Terms,” 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 15 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reoorp, 

follows: 


STALIN MAKES THE PEACE TERMS 


Secretary Hull has told Finland to sue for 
peace, make terms with Russia, and get out of 
he war or take the consequences. Four 
years ago when Finland, having been at- 
tacked by its big neighbor, was forced to sur- 
ender territory, !t had the sympathy of what 
are called the liberty loving lands. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt, moved by the public indigna- 

on here, made his only severe remarks about 
Mr. Stalin, and quickly forgot them. 

Four years ago the Soviets had absorbed 
the little Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. The gloss on the picture was 
a plebiscite such as Hitler used to make the 
rape of Austria seem a consent arrangement. 
Here again it was thought in what are called 
the liberty loving lands that the rights of 
peaceable small peoples had been outraged. 
Stalin had also divided Poland with Germany, 
taking over his share in agreement with 
Hitler. 

At the time there were no mixed feelings in 
his country regarding these aggressions. The 
American Communists thought they were 
sanctified. The rest of the people thought 
they were terrible It is a giddy change of 
position for this country when Mr. Hull 
throws Finland to Russia. It’s a hard case, to 
be sure, and the Russians in Leningrad have 
reason to know the Finns as enemies. But 
in the war the Finns made their own hard 
choice and took the course they thought 
would protect their freedom. 

It is to be observed that we did not offer 
to get bearable terms for the little republic 
from our ally Russia, but although not at war 
with Finland, treated it as if it had no excuse 
for its conduct. That is a violent reversion of 
attitude. Surely the principles involved have 
not changed so greatly in 4 years. If the 
Finns had a leg te stand on then they must 
have at least a crutch now. 

Russia, by great victories, is advancing to 
the frontiers it held when all moral judg- 
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ment was against it. Now the official moral 
judgment is for it. Stalin 4 years ago was 
@ reprobate. Now he is a great liberal. If 
our moralists would publicly confess that 
military necessity goads them to surrender 
we'd all concede that they are in a tough 


spot. Mr. Churchill has been a changed 
man since the Teheran Conference and it 
took more than pneumonia to do that. 


Stalin smiled at the British Premier and the 
American Chief Executive. He may have 
been much amused by the position in which 
he found his good friends. 

Post-war conditions in half of Europe are 
being determined now by the gentlemen in 
the Kremlin, without regard for promises 
of cooperation in settling peace terms 
Britain’s 20-year treaty with Russia is just 
what Mr. Churchill can manage to make of 
it, and that may not be much. Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Jugoslavia know the terms. 
They are all to be included, either within 
the Soviet Union or within its influence, 
and many of them will be under the eco- 
nomic system of the hammer and sickle. 
Czechoslovakia has freely consented to an 
alliance. Its experience with the guaranties 
of the Western Powers was not happy. 

Half the map of Europe after the war can 
be drawn now. Stalin has dictated it and 
the victorious Russian armies will make 
good. To this extent the peace conference 
will be simplified. Most of the vexatious 
questions already have been decided by one 
man. We might as well begin to take down 
the sales signs. Most of the transactions 
have been concluded. Even Germany may 
escape the peace table discussion by accept- 
ing what Stalin has to offer. 

In an off moment Mr. Roosevelt confessed 
a slight dubiety. It ism’t going to be so easy 
for American politicians to ignore the senti- 
nents of national groups here. Mr. Browder 
and his new cultural institution will not off- 
set the votes of Americans attached to the 
countries which the “four freedoms” missed. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
next Tuesday will be Martha Washing- 
ton’s husband’s birthday. 

The milk subsidy has been costing the 
Government $20,000,000 per month. 

“Lincoln faced secession of the States. 
In our time we have seen abdication by 
the States.”—Dewey. 

The farmers’ eternal and basic desire 
is only for a fair price in an open market 
and without subsidies, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer. 

Alf Landon, speaking last week in the 
shadows of Andrew Johnson and Andrew 
Jackson, made the best speeches of his 
life, all Tennesseans say who heard him. 

Kansas “Nudealers” and fourth term 
Democrats will break bread on February 
22. 

We will read again the Farewell Ad- 
dress in the House here. What a people 
we are to follow a habit. 

The upper Missouri River people want 
irrigation, the lower people want a 9-foot 
channel and the cities want flood control. 
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We are looking for a Henry Clay or a 
Robert Taft. 


The bond drive army held their beach- 


head and took a mountain or two. While 
gas and tires may gradually tighten, the 
American people will accept any sacri- 


fices so long as their soldier 
over there. 

F. D. R.’s near hysterical desire for a 
soldier ballot for President, when a can- 
didate himself, and while their Com- 
mander in Chief, is no more fervent than 
was his denunciation of a proposal to al- 
low the soldiers’ parents to vote on the 
sending of these boys to foreign soil to 
fight. 

The Nation paused a moment 
spect 


boys are 


in re- 
to Stephen Hopkins, the 18 year 
old, and his group with their luck. Let 
us repeat with Randolph Harrison Mc- 
Kim— 


Not for fame or reward 

Not for place or for rank, 

Not lured by ambition, 

Or goaded by necessity, 

But in simple obedience to duty, 
As they understood it, 


These men suffered all, sacrificed 
Dared all—and died 


all, 





Address by Lothair Teetor, President of 
Perfect Circle Co., of Indiana 
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INSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


INDIANA 


OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 17, 1944 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
cently Mr. Lothair Teetor, president of 
Perfect Circle Co., of Indiana, delivered 
an address to employees, in which he set 
forth some vital fac which relate to 
both employer and employee. His ad- 
dress is both sound and constructive. It 
is my hope that all may read his re- 
marks. 

I ask unanimous cons 


re- 


ent to extend my 


own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, and to include therewith the 
splendid address made by Mr. Teetor, 


who resides in the congressional district 
which I have the profound honor to rep- 
resent. 

The address follows: 


The purpose of this me e is to talk al 
the future. Of course, that is a pre 
subject and I do not intend to cover all } 


we think 








of it, but I do want to tell you what 
about the future for business generally and 
Perfect Circle in parti 

As long as the war lasts there isn’t much 
question what the future of industry 1 t 
be. Most of American industry will continu 
to make the implements of war. There will 
be cut-backs in some of the progran n- 
creases in others. But over all, there must | 
greater production of war materials in 1944 
than in 1943. It is tru lat ne mate 
will probably be released f the duc 
of civilian products, but t me 
that we have produced an u e of wal 
materials and we can now down a bit. 
That is the thing about which Gi ls Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower and MacArthur are 
quite fearful. They know the war is not over 


yet by a long ways. They know that most of 
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our war plants must continue to turn Out 
war materials at increasing rates. There can 
not be a let-down in our individual efforts 
now. We have too many boys across the seas 
who are depending on American industry to 
produce the airplanes, the ships, the trucks, 
the guns, the ammunition, and the food to 
permit us to think of slowing up now. 

And we must never forget that Perfect 
Circle plants are war plants—100 percent war 
plants. Every ring we make either goes into 
a military machine, into some domestic 
truck or automobile or engine that is used in 
producing military goods. It is true our air- 
craft program has been cut back, but our 
truck and replacement ring programs have 
been greatly increased. 





or 








And while we are on the subject of the 
immediate future, I would like to give the 
correct answer to a few questions that seem 
to be bothering some of our Perfect Circle 
folks. The report still persists that our war 


business is on a cOst-plus basis—that we are 
not particularly interested in costs, because 


the more a thing costs, the more profit we 
make, due to profit being figured as a per- 
centage of cost. Let me say to you, there is 
not one word of truth in such a statement. 


Every order that this company has ever had 
was accepted at a definite price per ring. It 
is up to us to make a profit, if we can, from 
the price we quote. 

As a matter of fact, I haven’t heard of cost- 
plus contracts for any war material. That 
pian was so abused in the last war that it 
was not even started in this war. The plan 
quite generaily used has been the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract in which the contractor 
collects his cost plus a definite profit per 
ship, or per bullet, or per piece. The profit 
remains the same regardless of cost, so there 
is no incentive to increase cost to increase 
the profit. But no Perfect Circle orders are 
even on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 

Another statement which seems to be re- 
peated with surprising regularity and inac- 
curacy is this: “The owners of the company 
make $2 for every $1 paid to employees in 
wages.” When I hear these things I can 
scarcely believe my ears, for we have consci- 


entiously tried to give our employees the 
facts regarding the distribution of the in- 
come of this business. Now here are the 


facts on dividends and wages. In 1943 Per- 
fect Circle stockholders received 3 cents for 
every dollar paid out in wages. In 1942 they 
received 5 cents for every dollar paid out in 
weges. In 1941 it was 10 cents. 

You might also be interested in knowing 
that dividends to stockholders have remained 
the same since 1938 with the exception of 
1942 when payments were reduced. Salaries 
to directors have not been changed for the 
last 4 years. 

In the farm industry it is customary for the 
man who owns the farm to make as much 
from his investment as the man who does the 
work, but that is not true in manufacturing. 
In manufacturing, the investors seldom re- 
ceive more than 12 cents for every dollar paid 
to workers. 

And the last statement that we are begin- 
ning to hear with greater frequency is this: 
“There is going to be a big depression follow- 
ing the war and industry isn’t doing anything 
about it.” 

Let’s break this statement down into its 
parts. First about the depression. Most 
businessmen don't expect a big depression 
following this war. There may be a short 
period of unemployment during reconversion 
of factories back to peacetime products, but 
it should not last long. Some businessmen 
expect a tremendous boom to follow the war 
and give statistics to prove it. I don’t agree 
with this viewpoint. If all of us would rush 
into the market as soon as the war is over 
and try to buy all the things we want, then 
there would be a boom. But I think most 
Americans will show better judgment than 
that. I don't believe most Americans will 
start spending their savings until they are 











fairly sure of the future. They want to know 
they have a reasonably steady job. They will 
want to be sure the merchandise is first class. 
And they must be convinced the price is 
reasonable. 

So I predict that there will not be a boom, 
but I fully expect good business. Probably 
the Perfect Circle Co. is more favorably situ- 
ated than most companies. We think the 
automobile repair business will be excep- 
tionally good, which will make our replace- 
ment business good—much better than 
normal, we*think. We also believe there 
will be a lively market for new automobiles, 
and this will maintain our standard equip- 
ment production at a high level. 

Now, most industrial leaders feel that just 
normally good business will not provide suf- 
ficient jobs for all the people who are ready 
and willing to work. They think it is going 
to take many new industries and expansion 
of old industries to employ the people who 
want to work. Such industrial growth means 
new products, risking new capital, new 
plants, new selling methods, new customers, 
both domestic and foreign. And manage- 
ment is doing something about it. 

Practically every trade organization in the 
country has a post-war planning committee. 
Two of the largest national organizations of 
manufacturers are spending most of their 
time and effort on the problem of employ- 
ment following the war. One of these or- 
ganizations is the committee for economic 
development. Throvghout the length and 
breadth of our country, this organization has 
formed manufacturers into local groups to 
study the future employment problem of a 
community and to impress upon employers 
the importance cf expanding their business, 
adding new products, and finding new mar- 
kets. There is such a committee at work in 
New Castle, another in Richmond. Perfect 
Circle executives are members of both com- 
mittees. 

The other organization that is doing splen- 
did work in the post-war jobs field is the 
National Asscciation of Manufacturers. In 
December over 4,000 manufacturers, members 
of this association, met in New York to adopt 
a post-war program for industry. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ plan is 
built around more and more production 
as the only source of jobs, high standard of 
living, and real security. No one knows bet- 
ter than manufacturers that the welfare of 
business and the welfare of workers are in- 
separable. Unless employers supply jobs, 
there won’t be wages to buy manufactured 
goods. Yes; employers want to make jobs, 
more jobs than ever before, and at high 
wages, too. Most of the employers I know 
are giving this problem all the time they can 
spare from their war work. 

Perfect Circle has some very definite plans 
for the future—plans that mean jobs. Our 
research engineers are working on several 
new products that we cannot talk about at 
this time. We confidently expect, however, 
that out of the engineering department will 
come new products, and improvements in old 
products, that will make more jobs for the 
future. 

The sales department is just now starting 
some new methods in the sale of piston rings 
which we think are great improvements. 
Our advertising appropriation for 1944 is the 
largest in our history. When the time comes 
for millions of people to repair their cars, 
we want them to know more about Perfect 
Circle rings than any other brand. That 
builds an acceptance that will prcduce more 
jobs for Perfect Circle workers. 

So Perfect Circle does have plans for the 
future and so do most other industries—plans 
that can mean more jobs and a more pros- 
perous America. 

We must remember, however, that honest- 
to-goodness jobs do not come from a benevo- 
lent Government, or from a dreamy program 
to share the wealth without producing it. 
Only in “make-believe land” do storks bring 
babies and only in fairyland do government 
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bureaucrats bring jobs. Real jobs are born— 
brain children of engineers, investors, and 
production experts. Workers, too, help 
create jobs as they qualify under thos: 
headings. 

It takes investment to provide these re 
jobs. In the United States it requires on a: 
average of $7,000 of somebody's savings 
provide the plant, the machinery, the inven- 
tory, and the working capital for just one jo! 
To put one’s savings into a manufacturi: 
venture involves considerable risk and fre- 
quently the savings are lost. If there is op- 
portunity for reasonable profit, people w 
risk their savings in business. If the opp 
tunity is small, they will not risk th: 
savings. 

During the 1920’s when big business w 
supposed to be gobbling up little busine 
but when there was still opportunity for rea- 
sonable profit, there were added to the Na- 
tion’s business 36,000 new employers ea 
year. Unemployment as a national problem 
was unkncwn. But during the thirties, \ 
there was little opportunity for profit ar 
business was under strict Government reg 
lations, the Nation lost 6,000 employers pe: 
year. 

Is it much wonder we had widespread un- 
employment for 10 years and would hav: 
yet were it not for the war? No One want 
to go into business. The enterprising youn 
man had every chance to fail and little t 
gain if he didn’t fail. The only things he 
could be sure of were high taxes, complicated 
Government regulations, and condemnat 
if by some rare chance he became prosperot 
Those same unhealthy business conditions 
still exist today. 

Some of you ought to be seriously thinking 
about going into business for yourself whe 
the war is over. Most employers were at ons 
time employees. But, I ask you, how m 
of you would like to take your savings, a: 
start a new business under the laws that 
were enacted during the thirties most 
which are in the law books today. The op- 
portunity for a small business to start 
grow, and to become a bigger employer mu 
be restored if the employment problem is t 
be settled satisfactorily. 

I sincerely believe that American manage- 
ment and American labor, working togeth« 
can solve the job question of the future if w 
all of us, through our elected representative 
get the business blockades out of the way 

I realize that we have not answered two 
vital questions which are in the minds of 
most of our employees. “Will I have a j 
with Perfect Circle after the war?” “Will my 
wages or salary be reduced after the war 
We have no direct answer for those questions. 
No one has. We only know that if we opei 
this business intelligently and efficiently 
there will be more jobs available and we c 
pay higher wages and salaries than if w 
operate inefficiently. That has always be« 
true. 

New products, improved old products, new 
manufacturing processes, new markets, re- 
duced costs—these are the things of whic 
new jobs and higher wages are made. W 
want and need your help in this program 
for a better Perfect Circle Co. and a mo! 
prosperous America. 












The Hil-Considered Mexican Water Treat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my Ire- 











Santa Monica Outlook on a _ subject 
h is of vital interest to my State. 


With the sentiments of the — al I 


m in full agreement. I wish all Mem- 
rs would read this editorial, va lt €X- 
plains precisely what this unfair treaty 
will do to one section of the United 
States. 
ILL-CONSIDERED MEXICAN WATER TREATY 

The treaty to adjust the water problems 

he two Nations which has been signed by 
State Department and Mexico contains 
rious threat to the rights of southern 

( fornia in the water of the Colorado River. 
this treaty is approved by the Senate it 
antee 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 

Mexico annually. This guaranty will 

ve precedence over the rights granted 
tract with the Interior Department to 
Colorado River States and the California 
nizations which assured the building of 

J ier Dam, when they agreed to buy the 
electric current generated there at a price 

h would pay for the dam through a 

of years. They are the Los Angeles 
au of Water and Power, the metropolitan 
district, and the Southern California 

n Co 
Santa Monica, in common with the 13 

r cities of the metropolitan water dis- 
trict, is = ectly concerned. It is well known 

e fi of the Colorado River, like all 
ims, varies with the _ precipitation. 
vy snowfalls in the mountain areas it 
ins, when they occur, provide ample wa- 
for both California and Mexico, but if 
snowfall is scanty, as it has been this 

year so far, the flow is reduced greatly. In 
of the years that are carried by the rec- 
f the Colorado River, the total annual 
was scarcely one-half what it is in 
ul years. To guarantee Mexico 1,500,- 
cre-feet annually means that in drought 
rs this water would have to be taken 
rge part from the allotments that have 
een made by Government contract to the 
river States, including California 
The cities of the metropolitan water dis- 
are affected because this guaranty would 
be prior to their rights to water and in dry 
years would reduce the amount of water they 
uld take from the river. This treaty is 
thout any limit in years. It is for all 
time as are the contracts which the United 
States Government, through the Interior De- 
partment, has made with the metropolitan 
ter district and the Colorado River States. 
The guaranty of a large amount of water to 
Mexico without — regard to a varying 
w of the river simply means that Wash- 
ington is pledging Mexic o water that - right 
belongs to California and the other Colorado 
tiver States. 

This is the serious and primary objection 
to the treaty. But it is not all. Mexico is 
required to build diversionary works to turn 
the water she receives into irrigation canals 
These works in time of high water might 
easily flood the rich Imperial Valley which 

; below the level of the river and below 
sex level. Further, without any compensa- 

n the United States agrees to deliver to 
Mexico 500.000 acre-feet through the All- 
irrerican Canal for the next 37 years and 
after that in perpetuity 375,000 acre-feet 
ans ually. 

This canal was built by the United States 
at a cost of many millions of dollars for the 
development of the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys. Mexico gets to use it without the 
payment of athindime. It seems as though 
this is carrying the good-neighbor policy 
beyond all limits of sound finance nd public 
policy. It is giving Mexico the fr ree ben efit 
of millions of dollars’ worth of public works 
constructed with the money of American 
taxpayers without respect to the rights or 

ure needs of the people of the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys. 
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can people have prior ri 


iples of water rights, 
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> generosity of th 

is evident that 
Washington 
would permit him to advise 
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alty which this administration has 


y indefensible 








Roosevelt’s exclusive preference 
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representation 
result the 
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About That Treaty With Mexico—lIt Is 
Highly Important 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF RE 
Thursday, February 17 


MURDOCK. 
gentleman f ‘ 
HENSHAW ] raised the question this after- 
noon concerning the treaty signed with 
Mexico on the 3d of this month, my; 
terest was stirred deeply, although I had 
not yet seen a copy of the treaty, 
ing tried in vain several days ago. 
n available only a few hours in 
Meanwhile I have obtained a copy 
and have read it once. 
deserves intensive study, 
it more than casual reading, for it is of 
great moment to my State and 
of the country. 
from several different 
notice and 
reading attempt to discuss it for I have 
not yet had time to analyze it. 
its tremendous sig- 
My reasons for commenting 
on it now is because the gentleman from 
California 
dramatically called the 
House to it. 

The Colorado River is one of the most 
remarkable rivers in the world. 
international stream having as its water- 
shed parts cf seven of the South 
States of this Union. 
a hundred miles through its delta 
the Republic of Mexico. 
aty of 1853 had run entirely a straight 
the parallel of latitude 31 degrees 
20 minutes 
whole distance 
Republic of Mexico 


California 


This document 
and I shall give 


act, it is momentous 


nificance. 


HINSHAW |] 
attention of the 


It flows less a 


If the Gedaden 


throughout 
n Arizona and the 
, the river would have 
d its entire course within the bound- 
aries of the United States. 
the boundary line — 
toward the northwes 
o River 20 ot below the junc- 
tion of the Gila, it leaves the mouth of 


Nogales bends 
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this connection 
) River comes 


the Colorado and a portion of its delta 
within the Republic to the south of us. 

There are many unique and remark- 
able things about the Col rado River, 
Some of these unique features are physi- 
cal and natural, and ot he rs almost as 
unique are economic and political. The 
great canyon of the Colorado, the Grand 
Canyon, is more than a mile in depth 
and at places more than 14 miles in 
width, but there are questions of a 
political and economic nature about this 
river which are also wide and deep. 
Volumes might be written to explain the 
implications of laws and treaties, both 
domestic and international, on regula- 
tions pertaining to this rive 

When I first went into Arizona, about 
a third of a century ago, I found a fear 
expressed there that the waters of the 
Colorado River would be put onto rich 
delta lands in Mexico and an agricul- 
shed near us tilled 
by Japanese in competition with our own 
American farmers. I have heard many 
in Arizona say, “We mu watch with 
Strictest care any treaty : ingement 


regarding its waters or any appropria- 
tion of water by Mexico under the com- 
mon water law of the West which will 
establish her claim to so much water 





that thirsty acres in our own country 
can never hope to be reclaimed. The 
central facts we must hold in mind are 
that this remarkable river is fed by the 
rains and snows on the high mountains, 
and it flows through a desert country 
for most of its distance; that there can 
be no farming throughout most of $ 
basin without irrigation ther- 
more, that there are : ; as 
many acres of land, level and fertile, 
awaiting water, as could be irrigated by 





all of its waters applied within our own 
country 

Another important fact to remember is 
that this unique stream tested the dar- 
ing of the early explorers like Maj 
Powell and tested to a greater degree the 
ingenuity of the hydraulic engineers to 
control it and utilize it. Close to $500,- 
000,000 have already been spent on the 
Colorado River within our own cot r 
and scarcely any use could be made of i 
waters on the soil of Mexico without the 
rreat engineering projects which our 
country has provided. What are the 
benefits offered us in return for what we 





would give? This merely indicat ome 
of the vital matters into which we need 
to look with great care in analyzing the 
treaty and in judging the wi m of such 


an international arrangement, 


Shipping and Shipbuilding in the Great 
Lakes in the Post-War Era 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GE ORGE A. DONDERC 


IN THE HOUSE OF RE TIVES 
Fr q J F y J 7 {4 
Mr. DONDERO. M er, ler 
leave to extend Nn marks in the 
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Record, I submit the following remarks 
by Leathem D. Smith, representative of 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship- 
ping interests and the United States 
Maritime Commission, relative to post- 
war planning having as its object ship- 
ping and shipbuilding in the Great Lakes 
area touching upon lake operation and 
. Ships for lake-to-coast and foreign 
service: 

We are pleased to see the formation of 
the Post-War Planning Committee of the 
Maritime Commission, with Rear Admiral H. 
L. Vickery as chairman, and, together with 
shipping and shipbuilding interests of the 
Great Lakes, to be in conference with him, 
Commissioner Woodward, and Mr. Harvey 
Klemmer today 

I have been requested to speak for the 
shipbuilding industry on the Great Lakes, 
but, since the building of ships is dependent 
on the needs of the shipping industry to 
show any prospect for post-war shipbuilding 
on the Lakes, we must analyze the needs and 
possibilities of ship operations. 

To simplify this analysis we have broken 
this down into ships for strictly lake opera- 
tion and ships for lake-to-coast and fortign 
service 

One of the basic methods of stimulating 
ship operation and construction to de- 
velop new functions or services which water 
transportation can perform. After the last 


18 


war, when the smaller bulk carriers of the 
lake fleet were idle from reduction of ore and 
coal tonnage and the competition of the 


more efficient larger carriers, we designed self- 
unloading apparatus to permit the conversion 
of these low-cost vessels for the self-unloader 
coal and stone trades. This independent self- 
unloader fleet has grown to a fleet of 40 ships 
all The service they perform has 
been a wonderfully useful one, giving low- 
water transportation of coal and other 
bulk materials to dozens of small tonnage 
ports and water-front industries. This fleet 
operated practically 100 percent through the 
worst days of depression when two-thirds of 
the lake bulk-carrier fleet were idle. 

Some expansion of this seif-unloader fleet 
is in prospect both by the building of new 
vessels and by the conversion of old. Also, 
mcdifications of the self-unloader design to 
hardle ore is feasible and would permit the 
utilization of unimproved water frontage for 
cheap winter storage of ore. 

The package freight fleet which once oper- 
ated many ships on the Lakes and reduced 
transportation costs on miscellaneous freight 
to many harbors of the Lakes succumbed to 
obsolescence because of the high cost of 
manual freight handling and the excessive 
port time of high-operating-cost vessels. We 
have hops that improvements in freight 
handling and economies in ship propulsion 
and operation may restore this service, at 
least in part. 

Another trade where improvements in 
cargo handling should warrant new ship con- 
struction or conversion is in the handling 
and transportation of scrap and other mag- 
netic materials. 

One of the largest fields for prospective 
shipbuilding for lake use should be in the 
gradual replacement of much of the bulk 
carrier fleet of the Lakes by new ships of 
modern design. Out of the 369 bulk car- 
riers on the Great Lakes, 120, or 33 percent 
are more than 40 years old; 172, or 46 percent, 
are 30 to 40 years old. 

The dredging of deeper channels on the 
Lakes and the establishment of the load line 
will give an advantage to deeper ships. 

The development of the all-welded ship, 
with its savings of about 18 percent in weight 
of steel over the all-riveted ship, makes it 


Sizes. 


ot 


cost 








possible to increase the molded depth of a 
new ship almost 20 percent without increas- 
ing the light displacement or draft. The long 
lake ships have been known for their extreme 
length-depth ratio, which can be greatly im- 
proved by this new design. Their increased 
carrying capacity on deeper load-line draft 
should justify the construction of new ships 
and the scrapping of many of the old. Econ- 
omies in propulsion and auxiliary equipment 
can be counted on to pay the interest charge 
on the new ship cost, but extra carrying ca- 
pacity and speed must write off the new in- 
vestment. 

The fact that overhead and write-off costs 
for 12 months must be carried on an oper- 
ating season of 7 months has deterred new 
construction. The Maritime Commission, 
through long-term financing and low inter- 
est rates can greatly encourage this new con- 
struction and keep alive the shipbuilding in- 
dustry of the Lakes. 

The second field which Great Lakes ship- 
builders can look to for some employment is 


| for the lake-to-coast and foreign services. 


Before the war directed the entire shipbuild- 
ing effort and materials into ships for the 
war effort considerable progress was made, in 
spite of depression, in the design and con- 
struction of ships for the lake-to-coast route 
through the New York barge canal. The 
great development in diesel engines in the 
smaller power for ships of this class, together 
with lightweight welded hulls, made it pos- 
sible to design, build, and operate ships 
profitably in this trade. We may look for an 
expansion of this construction after the war, 
in which expansion the Maritime Commis- 
sion can be of great assistance both finan- 
ciaily and in helping to maintain rate struc- 
tures on a sound basis to prevent discrimi- 
nating rates being established in favor of rail 
and highway transport to destroy this bud- 
ding traffic. 

The development of towboats and barges 
for the rivers and inland waterways was also 
well under way, and some experimental trips 
and much investigation had been completed 
on the possibilities of self-propelled combi- 
nation motorships for inland waterway, Lakes, 
and coastal service. The improvement in 
river channels and in hull and propulsion 
design will help develop the field. 

The opening of the bridges over the Chi- 
cago drainage canal has partially removed 
the bottleneck in Great Lakes shipbuilding 
for ccean service by permitting the passage 
of ships over 400 feet in length from lakes to 
coast. This development opens the possibil- 
ity of the use of special-design ships, espe- 
cially tankers, during the open season on the 
lakes and during the winter in coastal trade. 

For a number of years prior to the declara- 
tion of war in Europe there was a steady 
increase in the number of small ships under 
foreign flags operating directly between the 
Lakes and European ports. The long cruising 
radius of the Diesel ship has made this me- 
chanically possible. The low foreign cost of 
operation made it financially profitable. 
Most of these foreign-owned ships have been 
destroyed during the war. A real oppor- 
tunity exists for American operators to enter 
this field if building and operating subsidies 
to equalize American and foreign costs can be 
applied to this service. In requesting sup- 
port of this proposal from Great Lakes area 
farmers and manufacturers it can well be 
pointed out that, in addition to the employ- 
ment of Americans in the construction and 
operation of these ships, having them oper- 
ated by American crews means that we will 
have the officers and men on these ships as 
salesmen and contact men in our foreign 
trade. 

In analyzing the possibilities, but also the 
difficulties and handicaps, attendant to con- 
fining Great Lakes foreign ship operation to 
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vessels within the St. Lawrence or New York 
Barge Canal limitations, we cannot help but 
nave our imaginations drawn to the rrospect 
of what the opening of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway might mean to industry in the 
Great Lakes area. 

It goes without dispute to say that it would 
remove the only handicap to Great Lakes 
shipyard construction of ships of any size 
and type, and as a shipbuilder I am naturally 
interested in this. 

However, I believe that, because of the 
changes brought about by the war, many 
new factors have been brought into play to 
make the St. Lawrence development a vital 
necessity to the Great Lakes area in a much 
broader sense. 

The terrific program that the United 
States has been carrying on in the war 
effort, not only in supplying its own forces 
but, through lend-lease, acting as the arse- 
nal of the United Nations, is going to leave 
a lasting effect on the industries and re- 
sources of this country. 

We are using up our basic raw materials 
at a tremendous pace; our best grade iron 
ore and other ores and our oil supply have 
moved many years nearer depletion because 
of this greatly accelerated consumption. Our 
future national policy, for many reasons 
should be the greatly increased importation 
of raw materials from foreign lands and th: 
conservation of our own resources to spread 
their life over a longer span. National secu- 
rity demands that sufficient reserves of ores 
and oils be assured to future generations 
maintain a war effort if foreign supplies a: 
shut off by hostile powers, as was the cass 
in this war in rubber and tin. 

Secondly, foreign markets can be greatly 
stimulated for our manufactured product 
if we will take essential raw materials from 
the foreign lands which buy our products 

Thirdly, to operate our new merchant fleet 
freight must be provided, and this must be 
largely in cargoes to and from our ports. We 
have developed a fine force of merchant sail- 
ors, and their continued employment should 
be a major concern. 

The Great Lakes shipping interests have 
as a rule, been opposed to the opening of the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway, largely becaus« 
of its bringing foreign ships into competition 
with Great Lakes American shipping, and I 
have always partly sympathized with this 
attitude. However, Great Lakes shipping is 
largely owned by iron and steel and coal in- 
terests, whose major interests should be and 
is the maintenance of the leadership of the 
Great Lakes area in the production of steel 
and the prosperity of the great diversified 
industry which has grown up here because of 
steel production. 

We have seen many forecasts of the length 
of life of the Minnesota and Michigan high- 
grade ore supplies. It is beyond argument to 
state that war consumption has rapidly 
hastened their depletion. It is against all 
interests of national security to allow this 
program to continue without taking all rea- 
sonable steps to supplement our raw mate- 
rial supplies on the Lakes with foreign im- 
ports. 

There is only one way in which the lakes 
can import many raw materials without be- 
ing put to a serious freight disadvantage over 
seacoast centers, and that is by the opening 
of the St. Lawrence deep-draft shipping. It 
is the responsibility of industry in the Great 
Lakes area to safeguard their future by long- 
range planning in this regard. 

The use of the ships of the new American 
fleet for this traffic would provide employment 
for many men and keep the supply of essen- 
tial materials, even from foreign lands, 
strictly under American control. 








Authorship and Character of Mr. 
Wallace’s Speeches 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 

en informed that Mr. Henry Acarp 
WALLACE, Vice President of the United 
States, has recently returned to Wash- 
ineton after another of his extended 
journeys. Isometimes wonder just what 
are the duties of the Vice President and 
why we do not change the title to Grand 
Exalted Smearer of all Loyal Americans 
who disagree with his pet theories. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
House today, because many people are 
wondering as to the origin of his 
speeches, in which is advocated a philos- 
phy so foreign to our American way of 


( 
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Accompanying Mr. WaLtace on his 
smear campaign tour, as a member of 
his entourage, was one David Karr. 

Mr. Karr, by his own testimony under 
oath before the Special Congressional 
Committee on un-American Activities, 
on April 6, 1943, admitted having been a 
writer for the Daily Worker, official 
newspaper of the Communist Party, also 
Equality, a Communist-front publication, 
as well as having lectured for the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Demorcacy, 
an organization declared to be a Com- 
munist-front organization by Attorney 
General Biddle. 

In order that there may be no doubt as 
to the facts regarding David Karr, I in- 
sert at this point testimony from the 
1earings of April 6, 1943: 

Mr. Karr testified at considerable leneth: 
“IT was born under the name of David Katz. 
he name was never changed legally. I 

med the name Karr about 1937, 1938 

fessional purposes as a newspaperman. 

“In 1924 I got a job with the New York 
World-Telegram assistant to the school 
sports editor, while I was in high school. I 

that position until about 1936; 
school sports, and later covering other 


— 


as- 
for 


as 






writing 
rivils 


sports 


such as polo, track, hockey, baseball, and 
football. In 1936 I started covering various 
sports for most of the morning papers in New 
York. I would cover one event for three or 


ur papers at one time on space rates. And 
the same time, in order to make a living, 
went to work as a shipping clerk for a 
indbag mranufacturer, a firm in New York 
ity, by the name of Rosenthal & Co. I was 
! ployed for a brief period after that, and 

1 I went back to the same firm in 1937. 
Then I started selling Fuller brushes—about 
9 or 10 months. I stopped selling Fuller 
brushes when I was employed by the Amevi- 
can Council Against Nazi Propaganda, 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York City, as 
a reporter on the news letter called The Hour, 
about a year. I went to work for Transradio 
Press Service in New York as a reporter and 
rewrite man. I worked for them until Feb- 
ruary 3, 1942, as reporter, rewrite man, Wash- 


ington correspondent, and assistant to the 


ne 
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managing editor. On February 3, 1942, I was 
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of Facts and Figures 

n Officer in the Of- 
ires were to Keep liaison 
with other Fede agencies, dealing with 
problems concerned with foreign nationality 
groups in the United States; also with vs 
ous nongovernmental agencies, embass 
private organizations, which had any bearing 
on foreign nationality groups in the United 
States. I never applied for any position in 
the Federal Government. Alan Cranston, 
Chief of the Foreign Language Division of the 
Office of Facts and Figures, sponsored me for 
the position. I am now Assistant Chief of 
the Foreign Language Division of the Office 
of War Information, $4,600. My duties are 
the same ones that I had before, when I first 
started with the Office of Facts and Figures, 
in addition to which I supervise a group of 
people who translate material for the foreign 
language press and radio. I develop material 
for the foreign-language press and radio; 
maintain liaison with other sections of 
O. W. 1.; to get the material which would be 
pertinent to the foreign-language press and 
radio; and, further, examine foreign-language 
newspaper translations which are given to us 
by the Department of Justice, which does all 
of our translating work, to determine which 
papers are cooperating in the war effort.” 

The witness was questioned as follows by 
Mr. Matthews: 

“Question. Are you a specialist in foreign 
languages? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Do you speak any foreign lan- 
guages? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Do you read any? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“There are two papers in Pittsburgh, one a 
Communist paper and one a pro-Serb pape 
the Srobrobran and the Narodni Glasnik. 
Both of these papers were in a violent cat 
fight over the situation in Yugoslavia, to a 
point where actual fights had broken out in 
several factories in the Pittsburgh area. 

“On receipt of those reports and on ex- 
amination of those papers, and developing 
the evidence, we developed what we felt was 
concrete evidence that they were harming the 
war effort. 

“We called that to the attention of 
Special Defense Unit of the Department 
Justice for action. 

“We have been zealously careful not to go 
into the question of the freedom of the 
or undermine it. We take no action whatso- 
ever ourselves. All ion is up to the De- 
partment of Justice i 


We may recommend to 
the Department of Justice for certain act 





employed by the Office 
My duties as s - lial 


fice of Facts and Fig 
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but that is as far as we go.” 

Mr. Matthews questioned the witnes g 
follows: 

“On February 1, 1943, the Honorable Mar- 
TIN DIES made a speech on the floor of the 
House of Repres ntatives, speaking in h 


capacity as an individual Member of the 
House and not as chairman of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
tivities, inasmuch as that committee was not 
at that time legally constituted, and in the 
course of that address, he made a reference 
to you in the following language: 

“*Here is the case of David Karr who is 
Assistant Chief of the Foreign Language Di- 
vision of the Office of War Information at a 
salary of $4,600. For 2 years Karr was on the 
staff of the Communist Party’s official news- 
paper, the Daily Worker. There is not the 
slightest doubt that all members of the Daily 
Worker staff were required to be members of 
the Communist Party. Karr was a writer for 
the Communist publication “Equality,” 
whose editorial council was composed largely 
of well-known Communists and Communist 
fellow travelers. 
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“David Karr was also Put R Di- 
rector of the Ameri I nd 
Dem > of the ¢ Ss 

b L a 
‘ 
t y ea 
bb 
i Karr as fol- 
lows 
ut five or six articles, including the at- 


tack upon the chairman of this committe 
myself, were printed in the Daily Work 
collaborated with Lowell Wakefield and the 
Jorker 4 or 5 months.” 






1eSs Was questioned as follows: 
Did I understand you to say 
that this material which you embodied 


ion. 


these articles was obtained by you from 
young lady who worked at the Departmest of 
Justice? 

F wer. She worked in the United States 





torney 


’s office in New York 
“Question. In the United Stat 

office in New York? 
“Answer. I met her one 


*s attorney's 


night at a party at 

one of my friends’ house, and she told me 
about it. © ° © 

“Question. Did you write for the publica- 
tion, ‘Equality,’ as alle 1 in the speech of the 
Honorable MARTIN DIEs? 

“Answer. Yes 

“Question. Do you Enow how many pieces 
you wrote for ‘Equality’? 

“Answer. I think there were two 

“Question, Did you offer this piece to 
‘Equ or these pieces, or were they so- 


licited by persons on the staff? 


nswer. The 





y were s ited by 
ame of Abraham Chapman, 





“Question 
“Answer 
quently 


How do you spell his last name? 
C-h-a-p-m-a-n, W m I sub 
found out was Jchn Arnold, of the 


New York Daily Freiheit, a Communist Jew- 
ish publication 
“Question. You have no doubt abcut its 


(‘Equality’) let 1 Communist 


us say rene 














complexion or orientation? 

“Answer. I would not pass judgment on 
the material contained in the ma ine be- 
cause I have not seen the stuff for 4 or 5 
years, but I would definit ely that was 
Communist penetration of é di- 
rection of the magazine; t! ear 

‘Questio Now, when 1 were wi ng 
for the Daily Worker, did vrite any book 
reviews for the Daily W: ? 

Answer. Yes i 
“Que n. Did you write several es 
for the n zine Fight? 
A “i I think one, two € 
on. The records of eT ) } 
Ib show that you w ea i ‘ 
the issue of Fight in May 1 ) 


issue of March 1939, and a third in the 
June 1939. 
“Answer. 
“Question 
mind that 
and D 
ganization? 


the 
issue of 
ht 

Are you satisfled in yo 
the American Lea 


was a Communist-front or- 


That is rig 





mocracy 


“Answer. As satisfied as you are.” 


In previous testimony the witness testified 
“I didn’t want to work the American 
League. I made seve talks in their behalf, 
and had come to their offices a number of 
times to secure research material from their 


research files.” 


Mr. Speaker, in light of the foregoing, 
some of us are wondering if when we hear 
the voice of Henry AGARD WALLACE we 


are listening to the words of David Karr 
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Petroleum Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Kepresentatives this week 
passed a bill appropriating some $30,- 


000,000 to experiment with the produc- 
tion of synthetic petroleum. Mr. Ickes 
as head of the Petroleum Administration 
for War is recommending the spending 
of more than $100,000,000 to develop 
foreign oil resources. Notwithstanding 
these emergency measures and the ad- 
mitted shortage of petroleum qn the 
home front, we still hold the price of 
crude oil down to around 60 percent of 
parity and have done nothing to stimu- 
late increased exploration for and dis- 
covery of new petroleum reserves within 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Record at this point a letter to O. P. A. 
Administrator Chester Bowles from Mr. 
Russell Brown, general counsel for the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America: 

INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D. C., January 26, 1944, 
Honorable CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Administrator, Office of Price 

Administration, Washtngton, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Bowes: Recently, January 5, 
1944, in a letter of yours to Congressman 
Homer D. ANGELL, the possibility of incen- 
tives or “special inducements” to stimulate 
oil exploration and development was sug- 
gested as being more desirable, from a public 
standpoint, than the general increase in 
crude oil prices which the oil industry, the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, and nu- 
merous committees of the Congress and State 
officials have urged upon your office. 

On January 17, 1944, I wrote to Mr. Ralph 
T. Zook, president of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, suggesting that 
the association’s members contribute their 
views on the incentive question. Copies of 
the letter were sent to the members. I en- 
close one to you. We are thus endeavoring 
to obtain as wide an expression as possible on 
the subject to which you have so recently 
called public attention. 

Incentives—which we in the industry in- 
terpret as another term for subsidies and 


The 


bonuses—-have long been suggested by your 
office. The first Price Administrator gave 
general advocacy to the theory on several 
occa s No definite plan, however, has 


even been proposed barring the one occasion 
when your immediate predecessor revealed a 
partial concept of Government aid to wild- 
catting which stopped far short of being an 
implemented, detailed plan. 

At this time, in view of my request for 
discussion by oil producers, I wish to make 
certain inquiries to which I. believe the oil 
industry and the consumer would like to 
have an swer; I include the consumer 
because he is being deprived of petroleum 
products in the amount he needs and, as 
you have warned, is likely to be still further 
restricted. 

As I have said, there has been for many 
months considerable discussion of a general 
character of Government incentives. So that 
we may know something of the progress to- 


An 
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ward a defined plan, I believe the following 
questions are pertinent: 

1. Does your office consider that it pos- 
sesses the legal authority to put into effect 
an incentive plan? 

2. Are the funds now available, without 
further exercise of the appropriating power 
of Congress, to support whatever plan may 
be decided upon or likely to be formulated? 

3. Has your office arrived at an estimate 
of the amount of money which would be 
required for the several forms of stimulus 
to the oil supply of the Nation. If so, will 
you state at this time what such estimate is? 

4. As all expressions which have come to 
me to date on this question, including that 
of the Petroleum Administrator, agree that 
an incentive plan for the oil-producing in- 
dustry would be one of the greatest of admin- 
istyative tasks yet undertaken, will you now 
state whether your office is prepared to under- 
take such administration? If not your office, 
can you suggest which department might be 
the appropriate one? 

5. Assuming that all answers to the fore- 
going have been arrived at satisfactorily to 
your office, can you now give an estimate of 
the date when an incentives plan that would 
meet the needs would be put into effect? 

Our plan—a general increase in the price 
of crude oil—has been rejected by your Office. 
We have contended that it would be imme- 
diately responsive to the requirements and 
that it would be self-administering. Ours 
is no new plan. It is the one which has 
always stimulated the supply: of petroleum. 
We now believe that our plan having been 
rejected, it is only fair that we have an 
explanation of your plan, specific in nature, 
so that the oil producers who would have to 
attempt to fit their operations to your plan 
may know what it is that is being arranged 
for them. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL B. BROWN. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Brown asks of Mr. 
Bowles several important and pertinent 
questions. It seems to me that the Amer- 
ican people as well as the Independent 
Petroleum Association is entitled to en 
answer to this letter. 





The Soldier-Vote Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a letter from Jack 
Cuthbert, president, Associated Students, 
Montana State University, which gives 
the results of a poll conducted by the 
student body on the soldier-vote question, 
This came to me in this morning’s mail, 
and I am extremely glad to note the in- 
terest shown in this very important ques- 
tion, not so much because of the results 
with which I agree, but because these 
young people have shown sufficient en- 
ergy to display their interest in the af- 
fairs of their Government. These young 
men and women are really acting the part 
of citizens and I hope that their interest 
will never lag but will ever widen. The 
example of the student body at Montana 
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State University should spur others tr 
recognize their obligation to understand 
the principles of a democracy, to realize 
their right to make their views known 
and to look upon their Representatives 
in Congress as their public servants. 

Mr. Speaker, on the soldier-vote ques- 
tion I have always and will continue t: 
recognize everyane’s right to an opinion, 
and I for one do not question the sin- 
cerity and honesty of those who raise the 
constitutional question of States’ rights 
in the study of the problem. As one who 
supported the Federal ballot bill, I agree 
with the argument that the State ballots 
should be distributed as widely as possi- 
ble among the armed forces, but where 
they cannot get the State ballot ths 
service men and women should not bs 
denied the right to vote at all. The 
Federal ballot bill provided the means 
and methods of obtaining the Stats 
ballot just the same as the States’ rights 
bill and, in addition, it provides that 
where it would be impossible to get the 
State ballot into the hands of those in 
the armed services, they would at least 
be given the opportunity to vote fo. 
candidates for national offices. The 
State ballot would be given every priority 
and if by chance a veteran filled out both 
a State and Federal ballot, the State 
ballot would prevail in the counting. 

Many States have tried diligently to 
improve their laws but the practical diffi- 
culties arise becauc: of circumstances 
over which they have little or no contro! 
and with which they cannot deal effec- 
tively by legislation. It would seem to 
me that 48 different State procedures 
would present an aimost insurmountable 
problem. As an example, there is no 
provision for absentee voting whatsoever 
in Kentucky and New Mexico, and Min- 
nesota limits absentee voting by service- 
men to those physically in the United 
States. There are other difficult prob- 
lems to be considered, all of which were 
brought out in the debate on the bill. 
I want to see the service men and women 
given the utmost opportunity to express 
their wishes at the polls and I am just 
as interested in the soldiers and sailors 
from Kentucky, New Mexico, and Minne- 
sota having this right as I am in those 
coming from Montana and the other 
States. They are not Kentuckians, New 
Mexicans, Minnesotans, or Montanans. 
They are Americans and as such should 
be given every consideration within th« 
power of the Congress. 

The letter referred to follows: 

ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, Mont., February 11, 1944. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Congressman from Montana, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIKE: Upon request of the students, 
central board conducted a poll last week 01 
the soldier-vote bill. The survey included 


students and faculty, and the results were a 
follows: 


Eighty-six percent marked “Yes; the serv- 
icemen should be allowed to vote,” while the 
remaining 14 percent circled “No.” 

Sixty-seven percent checked “If the service- 
men are given the vote, the Federal Go' 
ernment should supervise the election,” and 
33 percent favored State supervision. 





The students wished to have these results 
nveyed to their Congressmen, as they felt 
it they truly represent the attitude of stu- 
tients on the campus toward a vital issue, as 


well as the attitude of the former students 
whom the bill directly affects 

During the last 2 years there has been much 
more interest on the campus concerning af- 

in Washington, and the students 
ticularly interested in your i 

Sincerely yours, 

JACK CUTHBERT 

Associated Students 


are 
activities 


there 





Cattlemen and Livestock Industry 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 
. 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by W. E. Patterson, an at- 
torney in Prescott, Ariz., for the Yavapai 
Cattlemen’s Association, over radio sta- 
tion KYCA in that city, February 9, 1944: 

The cattle producers of Yavapai County 
desire to inform the public of certain condi- 

ns affecting their industry at the present 
ime in order to clarify certain misunder- 
tandings among the people and to obtain as- 

tance from the citizenry in solving prob- 


ms which affect those not engaged in the 
tle business, as well as those who are. 
There are two outstanding factors today 


that justify severe Government regulation: 

1. Bend ali to win the war. 

2. Curb inflation. 

As to the first, we all agree that tremen- 

jus sacrifices must be made to win this war 

i no individual or industry that is truly 
ierican will complain of contributing his 
share or even more than his share. 

As to the second factor, curb inflation, 

ire told that many of the Government 

controls placed in operation today are neces- 
sitated for the purpose of curbing inflation 
id to insure proper distribution. There- 
re, let us consider inflation and its relation 
to the livestock industry. 
The principles of inflation which I use are 








taken from an address by Dr. Curtiss of Cor- 
nell University. 

Inflation is a name popularly given to a 
rising price level. Prices rise rapidly in war- 
time because of increased incomes which are 


ordinarily accompanied by a decrease in goods 
that civilians can buy. Since 1939 the na- 
tional income in the United States has more 


than doubled. 

The increase in our national income and 
the cost of the war have been paid largely 
by governmental deficit financing. Deficit 
financing, or borrowing by the Government, 
is inflationary. When a government borrows 


money to hire workmen to produce some- 
thing which these workmen cannot buy, it 
is inflationary. If, for example, the war 
workers were producing something like cars 
or refrigerators, which consumers could and 
would buy from the Government, the result 
of all this increased income would not be 
inflationary. But, since about half of our 
national income is from the production of 
war goods for which civilians have neither 
the desire nor the opportunity to buy, the 
increased income from that production be- 
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comes a tremendous inflationary force on the 
prices of things that civilians can buy. 

It makes no difference whether the Gov- 
ernment hires men to build bombers, to 
build highways, or to rake leaves; if these 
projects are financed by borrowing, the ef- 


fect is inflationary. On the other hand, if 







these projects were paid for out of taxes, the 
effect would not be i: tionary The rea- 
son it would not be inflationar that > 





G 





yvernment would be taking a 


away from people as it would be paying ou 
in wages or in relief payments. True, those 
who benefit from increased incomes or re- 











lief payments may be different individual 
than those who pay the taxes 

With increasing wage rates, together with 
increasing prices which producers have re- 
ceived for their products, our né in- 
come has doubled and the inflati yrce 
has become tremendous 

In our efforts to control inflation, some of 
the policies we have adopted on a natic 
basis have been inflationary and some h: 
been anti-inflationary. Our talk about wages 
has been anti-inflationary but our actions 
have been inflationary example, the 


For 
miners received higher wages from the Gov- 
ernment than they asked for in their de- 
mands. Price control of raw materials and 
their allocaion by a system of priorities has 
been in the direction of controlling inflati 
The system of price control d rationing 
goods to consumers a sense anti-i 
tionary, but has left purchasing power in the 
pockets of consumers which has broken out 
as inflation elsewhere 

We are now considering subsidies of various 
types as a means of inflation control. Such 
subsidies will be paid for by deficit financing 
and are therefore inflationary. An argument 
for subsidies, even though they are infla- 
tionary is that they might be less inflationary 
than would be wage increases without the 
subsidies. There is nothing to indicate that 
labor would be satisfied with a subsidy which 
is less in amount than they are demanding 
in wage increases. If the subsidies are as 
great as the wage increases would have been, 
then the cure is bad as the disease. In 
fact, it is worse because we would have had in 
eddition, the costs of administration and the 
controls which go with such regimentation 

Thus you have a very good picture of the 
inflation situation. 


on 





is in nfla- 


as 





Now let us consider the situation of the 
cattle producer today in relation what 
effect the Government O. P. A. program is 
having upon this industry, and remember, the 
O. P. A. justifies its actions on account of the 
necessity of curbing inflation and effecting 


proper distribution. 

First, let us disabuse the public mind of 
the erroneous propaganda that has been dis- 
seminated that the cattle producer is 1 
satisfied and is complaining and wants m 
money for his product. Such is not 
The cattle producer is satisfied with 
turns du the past f and is ni 





the case. 
his re- 


ing w years 
I 


complaining, but it is only fair to state that 
a goodly portion of his monetary retu 
has been used to liquidate heavy mortga 
under which he has struggled for n y 


many years, heaped upon him by droughts 
and depressions, and also to 
costs in labor, feed, material, and taxes 

His anxiety and complaint today are b 
upon the realization that the O. P. A. bureat 


meet higher 


crats, who apparently know little about a 
sound method of regulating the c nd 


meat situation, are heading his business to- 








ward ruin and disaster if cl “4 not 
quickly made. 

You know a farmer or rancher must b 
about the uniting of three great factors if he 
conducts a successful busine 

1. Hard work and efficient management 


produce the product. 
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2. With the help of God, sufficient mois- 
ture 

3. An adequate price for his produ 

If be « make these thre func- 
tion in unison or at the : he is 
successful Permit 1e of these fa . 
t I u yl e and ive a izarid 

In Janua 1943 the tle \ t i 
the T a § é vas approxi! ‘ il 
000 head Thi er ry iz d du 
1943 until December 1943 cattle 

pproxim i 81,000,000 |} l 

It is re ible to expec hat u he 
present program in force under the O. P. A 
regula ns pertaining t ivestock and meat 





ment 
1. The O. P. A. by .ts killing quota allot- 
to packers put numerous packers out of 
iness and reduced the number of livestock 
lled by those who remained in business by 
lany millions Note, in Yavapai County, 
the Yavapai Packing Co. and the Sandler 
Packing Co. were put out of busine The 





Yavapai Packing Co. is now Operating only to 





supply its own retail markets and the S - 
ler Packing Co. butchers for individual « - 
cert Mar I ke Maricopa ¢ 
were put out of busine nd whe I i 
began to operate for military contracts o1 
the O. P. A. arranged t Lip 1 into Ari- 
zona from Missouri and other p nd at 
the me tin another branch of our Gov- 
é ment was doing a i powe ‘ - 
v r nation I I 
is a ridiculous situ t e cate 
tle av: ble in i ‘ 
2. Many people are unde he npre 
that the O. P. A. has placed a ceil ‘ 
a floor under the pri e of live c It ha 
n hogs, but 1 I rhe pac} I 
pay m he v l¢ I y 
I 3 } * ‘ j ¥ 
] I bsidy if } does not ep ¥ 
ce p pracke J e I I t 
pi t packer {f n enough 
r Y th it ‘ l we I 
T ’ y ft in I i | h the 
s dy. However, the O. P. A I I - 
forced attl dow 
fall 
rhe O. P. A. h 
vv i { re ¢ t t ‘ 
teece V b 
fe I € ut 
Ir n 7 th | i 
C tee ) 
mal in the I ed ( A 
the mal v i! 3 
I I Go. F..&. 7 
dt it f 
kep I { 












































































A818 
in some instances raised the price of feed. 
For example, cottonseed meal was arbitrarily 
raised about $10 per ton and I am told that 
the $10 raise in price was given to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

You cannot leave the cost of feed on a high 
plane and reduce the price of livestock and 
expect the feeder in busine The 
price of each has a direct effect on the busi- 
ness of the other. 

I might cite many other instances of the 
O. P. A.’s inconsistencies, but other speakers 
are going to deal with this topic who can 
handle it better than I 

The foregoing is sufficient to illustrate 
that the O. P. A. is not using its power to 
curb infiation nor to obtain a fair and equit- 
able distribution of meat. 

The confusion created by its regulations 
in the face of the facts refutes its claim. 
Subsidies paid to the packer do not help the 
laboring man. These subsidies are today 
being paid by Government deficit financing 
which is inflationary, and therefore are not 
for the protection or welfare of the people. 

The livestock producers, the feeders, and 
representatives of the packers met at Kan- 
sas City and formulated a practicable, work- 
able plan and presented it to the O. P. A., 
only to have it ignored; why, we do not know. 

The cattle producer wants the O. P. A. to 
make these surplus cattle available, first to 
the military forces and second to the civilians 
and keep one of the largest and grandest 
industries in our country in good condi- 
tion. The producer is not asking for more 
money for his product as long as other com- 
modity prices which affect him keep within 
reason. But the producer knows and real- 
izes that if the huge surplus of cattle now 
on hand on the ranges is not eliminated, 
that his business will be ruined and his 
life’s work jeopardized. 

Why the O. P. A. will not heed or co- 
operate in the face of these facts we cannot 
understand, but it is an important matter 
for the people to take up with their Con- 
gressmen. 






to stay 





Allied Veterans of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, America 
is indebted to the patriotic organizations 
of our Nation for their support of things 
worth while. A new organization has 


been formed, called the Allied Veterans 
of America. Its founders are Sgt. Robert 
Morton Baldwin, chairman; Sgt. H. 


Wayne Baidwin, secretary; and Staff Set. 
Francis F. Hudson, recorder. It was or- 
ganized at Hebron, Nebr., where its na- 
tional headquarters are located. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurred to me that 
the Congress might be interested in the 
origin and purpose of this organization. 
I am, therefore, extending my remarks 
by including certain excerpts from the 
statement issued by the Allied Veterans 
of America: 

ORIGIN 

An organization such as the A. V. A. was 
inevitable. Now it’s here and well under 
way, reaching out to all corners of the Globe. 
Founded November 11, 1943, by a group of 
enlisted men of the Field Artillery, the A. V. A. 
has men with enthusiastic support on all 


| 











sides. 


en 


It is just what the service men and 
want—an organization exclusively of 
and for veterans of World War No. 2, 


wor 


WHAT IT Is 
The A. V. A. is a nonmilitary, nonprofit, 
patriotic organization of soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and coast guardsmen, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Nebraska. It 
is devoted to the welfare of all Americans, 
and not to the advancement of the selfish 
interests of one particular group. It is a 
nonpolitical, independent, forward-looking 
band of service men and women who love 
their country and are pledged to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and progress for 
which America stands. 
PURPOSES 


The purposes of the A. V. A. are: 

Today, to win the war. 

Tomorrow, to win the peace. 

Why do we organize now? So that we can 
lay the foundation for a great organization 
and be ready to step into our place in the 
post-war world. When the war is won we can 
go on fighting for the American way of life 
and the freedom and equality of all Amer- 
icans. We can offer the unselfish devotion of 
a strong organization for America as a whole 
and for the principles of the American Con- 
stitution. 

In addition to the serious purposes, we are 
joining the A. V. A. so that we may enjoy con- 
tinued association with other servicemen, so 
that we may have our club houses and enter- 
tainment, our conventions and our memories 
together. 


s 


MEMBERSHIP 


All men and women in the armed services 
or who have been honorably discharged there- 
from, of World War No. 2, are eligible for 
membership. The American principle of com- 
plete equality will prevail. It is expected that 
affiliated groups will be formed in other coun- 
tries. Men and women, old and young, from 
all parts of the world, members of every busi- 
ness and profession, from every race, color, 
and creed, serving in every branch of the serv- 
ice will join to form a mighty organization 
with one common characteristic—all of them 
have aided in the destruction of the enemies 
of America. 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Olbum from the Pittsburgh Press 
of February 13, 1944: 


STATE AND FEDERAL SOLDIER VOTE EXPLAINED BY 
ELECTIONS OFFICIAL 


(By David Olbum, director, county elections 
department) 


The Pennsylvania acts of 1941 establishing 
@ system of registration and voting by per- 
sons in military service were enacted before 
Pearl Harbor, and contemplated registration 
and voting by persons in camps in conti- 
nental United States. 

For these purposes that legislation may be 
considered fairly adequate, but to administer 
a system of registration and voting for per- 
sons in military and naval service scattered 
throughout the world, this legislation is obvi- 
ously cumbersome and inadequate. 
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The fact that at the November election of 
1943 only 2,386 military electors from Alle- 
gheny County applied for military ballots, 
and that only 1,285 of this number actually 
voted and returned the ballots mailed to 
them, would in itself seem to indicate that 
the voting system provided for by State law 
is inadequate. 

MUST BE REGISTERED 


It is my understanding that the experience 
of Allegheny County in this regard is fairly 
typical of that of other counties of Pennsy]- 
vania, and judging by figures I have seen of 
the number of military electors who have 
voted under the laws of other States, there 
seems to be no doubt that the various St 
laws do not provide a simple and feasib 
plan. 

Under Pennsylvania law the military voter 
must be registered, if he was not registered 
under the permanent registration law at the 
time of entering the service. He may register 
by mail if he files a written application with 
the registration commission. 

The registration cards are then mailed to 
him and he must appear before a superior 
officer, execute his registration cards prop- 
erly, and then (in substantially the same 
manner as a civilian registers at the offi 
of the Registration Commission) he m 
have his superior officer subscribe to his afi 
davit on the registration card. This regis- 
tration card must then be returned to the 
Registration Commission not later than 30 
days prior to any election, which is the same 
time limit imposed by law for the registra- 
tion of civilians. 


MUST ASK FOR BALLOT 


After he has registered he must still file a 
written application for a ballot before he is 
entitled to vote. This application must be 
filed with the county board of elections not 
later than 30 days before any election. 

A person in military service stationed in a 
remote part of the world, who is fortunate 
enough to know the procedure which he 
must follow in order to vote under the State 
law, may have registered properly and may 
have filed an application for a ballot 2 or 3 
months before an election. 

Under the State law it is virtually im- 
possible to mail the ballot to the soldier 
earlier than 15 or 20 days prior to the election. 

In the meantime, before he receives his 
ballot, the voter may have been transferred 
a number of times, and it becomes utterly 
impossible for his ballot to reach him in 
time for him to mark it and to mail it back 
in order to have it counted as a valid vote 

In addition, the soldier who actually re- 
ceives his ballot in due time, must in the 
course of voting, appear before a superior 
officer and take the affidavit, which must be 
subscribed by the officer. The confusion 
which must necessarily be entailed in vot- 
ing by military electors from a great many 
different States under a great many different 
State laws is obviously so great as to render 
the process of voting not only cumbersome, 
but undoubtedly a great handicap to military 
activities at any particular camp or combat 
unit. 

While it would seem impossible to achieve 
a system whereby all persons in the armed 
forces can secure a complete ballot and the 
right to vote for all local and State officials, 
it is possible under a sound Federal law at 
least to give such persons the right to vote 
for Federal officials under a uniform simple 
system administered by a Federal body sucl 
as the Federal War Ballot Commission, pro- 
posed in the original bill introduced into 
Congress. 

TWO-SYSTEM VOTE 

If any voter receives a complete ballot 
under the State law, and also votes under 
the Federal law, this can be checked by the 
affidavits when the ballots are returned to 
the county boards of election, and if the 


lot is received in time, his Federal 
can simply be disregarded. In fact 
was the procedure set up in Public Law 
712 of 1942, which was passed by Congress to 
provide a Federal system of voting by per- 
ns in the armed forces 
The Secretaries of War and the Navy have 
dy stated that it is impossible for them 
idminister a system of voting under the 
visions of different laws of 48 States. 
wever, it is possible for them to adminis- 
Federal system under a Federal act 
ch would make it a simple thing for a 
ter to secure his ballot without complica- 
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FEW WOULD VOTE 
It seems to me that if a person in military 
» is required to file applications within 
certain time limits and to follow provisions 
State laws with which he is not and can- 
be familiar, very few of such persons 
will actually be given a ballot. 
The theory of a Federal vote law, which 
quires the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy to send the necessary ballots and sup- 
plies to the various military and naval units 
where the voting will be conducted by the 
commanding officer, is that the military 
ters will be given an opportunity to vote 
imply and without subjecting them- 
lves to legally imposed requirements. 





The Dingell-Wagner-Murray Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken cognizance of the volume of violent 
and misleading, to say naught of the 
vicious, propaganda originating with and 
emanating from a reactionary element 
within the medical profession, which is a 
static force opposed to the Dingell-Wag- 
ner-Murray bill. 

That this hidebound, selfishly ra- 
pacious group does not represent the 
sentiment of the great bulk of ethical, 
humane, and charitable doctors of Amer- 
ica has always been my contention. I 
now submit in proof for the Recorp a 
letter received from a practical and 
progressive group of nine doctors from 
Vermont and New Hampshire, who, after 
a series of meetings and discussions, sub- 
mit their views and valuable constructive 
criticism which is as helpful as it is wel- 
come. To these eminent and distin- 
guished spokesmen of their profession 
I have not as yet had an opportunity to 
reply, having received their communica- 
tion only yesterday, but I shall do so at 
my earliest convenience, and I shall in- 
form them how deeply gratified I am to 
have their good counsel and to assure 
them that my bill is but a basis for the 
consideration of amendments to liberal- 
ize the Social Security Act in order to 
better serve suffering humanity. Fur- 
ther than that I want the medical pro- 
fession and all other parties concerned to 
know that I believe my proposal of the 
bill, should it become law, would for a 
certainty be a failure unless before en- 
actment all were given a hearing and 
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that doctors should have a part in the 
formulation of ruies and regulations for 
the successful administration of the law. 


HANOvER, N. H., January 1944 
Hon. RosBert F. WAGNER, 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELI 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D.C 


GENTLEMEN: The proposed Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Federal legislation calling for en- 
larged Government administration of medi- 
cal care was the subject under discussion at 
a recent series of three informal meetings at- 
tended by the undersigned physicians of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, who voiced the 
following conclusions: 

1. Aware of a public belief that the present 
methods and amount of medical and hospi- 
tal care as distributed are unsatisfactory, and 
believing that it is inevitable that some im- 
provement must and will be attempted, the 
conference group recognized the bill as a sig- 
nificant proposal which must be reviewed 
constructively After careful and detailed 
consideration of the bill's provisions and thei: 
implications, 
corded: 

(a) A compulsory unified nati 
insurance system as prov 


the following concensus is re- 


nal social 
ided in title I-A is 
sound and reasonable and the only practica- 
ble way of securing the immediate and essen- 
tial degree of universality in coverage The 
sum needed to be raised when considered in 
the abstract is not necessarily an objection to 
the plan provided the plan is adequate. To 
give perspective the amount of money in- 
volved should be examin2d on the basis of 
the fact that in 1939 the national bill for to- 
bacco, drinks, candy, cosmetics, and jewelry 


added up to over three and a half billic 
dollars 

(b) Definitive exception was taken, how- 
ever, to title IX, ‘Federal medical hospitali- 


zation and related benefits,”” beginning with 
section 903, as being too complex and im- 
possible of administration.. Instead the plan 
might well end where the individual, having 
been permitted to seek his own medical and 
hospital care, receives the cash-benefit pay- 
ments to meet his obligations, thus preserv- 
ing the individual responsibility essential in 
the sovereign citizenry of a national democ- 


racy. The patient should claim his insurance 
on the basis of a voucher type of national 
standard doctor's bill 

9 


2. If any federalization of medical and hos- 
pital care were to be contemplated, as pro- 
posed by the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills: 

(a) The concentration of responsibility in 
one individual should be avoided by the more 
democratic provision of a five man board of 
authority, consisting of the Surgeon General 
U. S. P. H. S.; the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board; one physician to be chosen 
by the National Advisory Medical Council; 
one representative to be chosen by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association; and one layman 
to be chosen by the President of the United 
States from a panel of three to be named by 
the United States Senate 

(b) Rather than a National Advisory Medi- 
cal Council of 16 members appointed by the 
Surgeon General, he to be the chairman, we 
recommend a council of 12 members repre- 
senting 12 geographical districts (such as the 
Federal Reserve districts). The district rep- 
resentative shall be chosen by the State 
medical societies of the district on a State 
rotation basis 

(c) There should be complete covera 
all groups by the plan 
railway, and similar 


¢ 


so far mentioned 


ge of 
including civil service 
special designations not 


(d) There should be more positive, spe- 
cific, and complete provisions for the in- 
digent. 


(e) Experience with attempts at relocation 
of physicians has shown that to get proper 
geographical distribution of medical care 
there must be proper geographical distribu- 
















































































tion of centers f training. Grants-in-aid 
for med education a resear should 
therefore, include provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a medical school in each State 
or other suitable unit of population 

(f) Ihe preservation of the integrity of 


administration of 
pend ultimately 
sion, and the 
lodged with the professi 
than in elab< 
qualify 

We sign 


any such 
upon the 


protection 


plan must de- 
medical profes- 
thereof 
1 at the outset 


rate attempts t 


best be 
rather 


standardize and 


ourselves to this record of our 
aggregate opinions with the understanding 
that in substance it approximates our indi- 
vidual opinions if due allowance is made for 
the natural variations in the wording of ex- 
pressed thoughts 
Clarence H. Beecher 
Vt.; John P 


M. D., Burlington, 
Bowler, M. D., Han- 
over, N. H.; Benjamin F. Cook 
M. D., Rutland, Vt James W 
Jameson, M. D., Concord, N. H.; 
Richard W. Robinson, M. D., La- 
conia, N. H.; Deering G. Smith, 
M. D., Nashua, N. H.; Charles H 
Swift, M. D., Rutland, Vt Leslie 
K. Sycamore, M. D., Hanover, N. H.; 
Rolf C. Syvertsen, M. D., Hanov 
N.H 





Michigan Legislature Urges Congress to 
Preserve States’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


REMARKS 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan was 
quick to adjust its election laws to safe- 
guard the rights of its citizens when they 
left for Army camps in the United States 
2 years ago and it has moved with equal 
rapidity in revising its election laws to 
enable Michigan men and women with 
our fighting forces overseas to exercise 
their elective franchise in the coming 
election. This was done at a special ses- 
sion of the Michigan Legislature called 
by our capable Governor, Hon. Harry F. 
Kelly, himself a veteran of World War 
No. 1 and a leader in the program for 
vocational rehabilitation of veterans and 
for adequate hospital and medical care 
for them. 

While enacting laws providing for in- 
surance of soldier voting, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan 
adopted a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to take similar steps and at the 
same time preserve the fundamental 
principles of democracy. Under unani- 
mous consent, I submit the resolution 
adopted by that branch of the Michigan 
Legislature: 





House Concurrent Resolution 4 

Concurrent resolution memorializing 
Cc ess of the United States to enact 
legislation safeguarding the rights of the 
members in the armed forces in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise, and pre- 


serving to the several States the funda- 
mental principles of 


Whereas the Congress of the 


democracy 


United States 


now has under discussion and debate the 
urgent need of enacting legislation which 
will safeguard the rights of the member: 
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the armed forces in the exercise of their 
elective franchise; and 

Whereas the United States of America is 
founded on principles of democracy and 
freedom of choice in the selection of its lead- 
ers and statesmen; and 

Whereas the history of our great country 
clearly demonstrates that the conduct of 
election is properly a function to be exer- 
cised by the several States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature, convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion, and realizing the importance of the 
rights of the several States and the funda- 
mental privileges of citizenship, for which 
our youth and the people are now engaged in 
earnest and all-out conflict, earnestly re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation safeguarding the rights of 
the members in the armed forces in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise, and preserv- 
ing to the several States the fundamental 
principles of democracy; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress, and to the Michigan 
Members in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress. 





house 





Scheme to Sovietize Business Charged by 
Commerce Aide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the startling things in 
connection with the attemps of those in 
high administrative circles in Washing- 
ton to sovietize American business, came 
to light the other day when Mr. William 
LaVarre, formerly chief of the American 
Republics Division of the Department of 
Commerce, resigned his $8,000-a-year 
job as a protest against such activities by 
followers of Vice President WALLACE. 

Mr. LaVarre registered his accusations 
in a letter to Senator Harry F. Byrp, of 
Virginia. Therein he disclosed that the 
B. E. W. and the F. E. A. have been wag- 
ing a secret war against American busi- 
ness and the Nation’s export industries. 
He charges these activities have been 
undertaken through powers usurped 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Congress and 
the country should know the particulars 
of the charges made and what appears 
back of this undertaking to socialize or 
sovietize the free enterprise system. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to extend my remarks 
further by including an article by Mr. 
William Moore, from the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 13, 1944: 
ScHEME To SoviETIZE BusSInESS CHARGED BY 

COMMERCE AIDE—LAVARRE AGAINST FLY-BY- 

NIGHT ALIENS 

(By William Moore) 

Protesting that followers of Vice President 
WALLACE are waging a secret battle against 
American business and trying to substitute 
Soviet-style commerce for the American free- 








enterprise system, an $8,000-a-year Govern- 
ment executive resigned yesterday. 

He is William LaVarre, former chief of the 
American Republics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. His protest was not 
against his Department, but “experimenters, 
refugees, fly-by-night foreigners,” and Rus- 
sian Utopian planners, who, he said, have 
gained control of American foreign commerce 
since the Foreign Economic Administration 
was placed in charge. 


BITTER FEUD RECALLED 


LaVarre’s resignation recalled the bitter 
feud between WALLACE and Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones over the field of foreign eco- 
nomics. It ended last July 15, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt abolished WALLACE’s Board of 
Economic Warfare, deprived Jones of foreign 
purchase powers, Jones held as head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
placed foreign economic operations in charge 
of a new agency, headed by Leo T. Crowley. 

LaVarre made his accusations in a letter 
to Senator Harry F. Byrp (Democrat), of 
Virginia. Major charges were: 

1. The B. E. W. and F. E. A. have been 
waging a secret war against American busi- 
nessmen and the Nation’s export industries 
under powers usurped from the Department 
of Commerce. 

2. Efforts are being made to change the 
American free-enterprise system into one of 
socialistic, collective commerce patterned 
after Russia’s Amtorg Corporation and to pro- 
mote future American commerce exclusively 
through state-owned corporations. 

3. As Alien Property Custodian and F. E. A. 
Administrator combined, Crowley tries to 
build up the profits of Axis companies in 
competition with American firms, and li- 
censes the products of Axis firms in competi- 
tion with loyal American industries. 


WRECKED BY INEXPERIENCE 


4. Most of the trade of smaller American 
exporters in other American republics has 
been “wrecked by the inexperienced or sub- 
versive policies of individuals who, in such 
great numbers, were brought to Washington 
by friends of the Vice President, Milo Perkins, 
or Leo Crowley, and given draft-exempt em- 
ployment in the mushrooming agencies.” 

LaVarre said he joined the department 
April 27, 1941, at the invitation of Under- 
secretary Wayne G. Taylor. Shortly after- 
ward, he said, President Roosevelt transferred 
powers of the department to Wallace’s agen- 
cies. 

“With the creation of the Economic De- 
fense Board,” LaVarre said, “and its meta- 
morphosis into the B. E. W. under executive 
administration of the Vice President and his 
friend, Milo Perkins, I witnessed a constant 
program of bypassing the constitutional 
authorities of the Department of Commerce 
and its long-trained economic and interna- 
tional specialists. I was also forced to wit- 
ness the decimation of American private en- 
terprise assets. 


SYSTEMS COMPARED 


“In the Department files there are weekly 
reports of these subversive activities, pre- 
pared by me for the Secretary of Commerce 
each Wednesday prior to the meeting of the 
Cabinet.” 

Turning to free enterprise versus the Soviet 
system, LaVarre wrote: 

“I have witnessed a constant attempt to 
change the heritage of private enterprise and 
initiative into a system of socialistic collec- 
tivist commerce patterned along the formula 
of Russia’s state-owned Amtorg Corporation 
to do away with our established private- 
brand names and to promote the future com. 
merce of the United States exclusively 
through state-owned corporations. 

“The record will show that the B. E. W. 
and now the F. E. A., usurping the adminis- 
tration of projects which Congress originally 
delegated to the Department, under the guise 
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of war necessity have been waging a secret | is a New York capitalist.) 





war not against our national enemies so much 
as against American businessmen and the 
export industries of the United States.” 


STAGNATING TQ BUSINESS 


“While our English allies have developed 
many projects under which the foreign com- 
merce of Great Britain will be expanded som: 
30 percent as soon as the war ends, we in th 
United States face the probability that, 
these current executive philosophies and poli 
cies continue, the foreign commerce of the 
American people will stagnate.” 

LaVarre said of F. E. A. Administrator 
Crowley: 

“Today we have the incongruous, if not 
malodorous, phenomenon of an Administra- 
tor who acts both as Alien Property Custo- 
dian and F. E. A. czar, purporting to serve 
American industry in all its commerce and 
economic warfare throughout the world, 
With one hand he attempts to build up the 
profits of Axis companies in competition with 
old American firms and trade-marks. With 
the other his offices issues export licenses for 
products of alien, Axis firms, in competition 
with the export products of loyal American 
industries. 

“While we persuaded our neighboring goy- 
ernments to confiscate and sell all Axis com- 
mercial assets to natives, the Alien Property 
Custodian—F. E. A. czar—much to our neigh- 
bors’ amazement—has put his friends into 
these alien, Axis corporations and set up a 
policy of building up these Axis estates.’ 

LaVarre said no administrator considering 
himself the trustee of Axis assets can 
at the same time in the best interests of 
American foreign commerce. 

He continued: 

“While many of our American exporters 

and importers have been curtailed by lend- 
lease policies and other restrictions, or 
forced out of business, and their experienced 
personnel has been drafted, there has ari: 
a plethora of fly-by-night foreign-born indi- 
viduals who open desk-room offices and, with 
a strange ability to secure export licenses 
and production priorities, are rapidly domi- 
nating many export and import services.” 

Referring to the Wallace and Crowley 
agencies, LaVarre said: 

“Instead of making use of the accumu- 
lated knowledge and talents of civil ser- 
vants, these new agencies subsidized the 
hasty pseudo-education of impractical tyros 
and experimenters, at exceptionally high 
wages and with unnecessary expense to the 
taxpayers. 

“In addition, these agencies employed 
refugees, many with limited knowledge of 
the English language, and with no personal 
allegiance to the United States, and with 
strange European idealogies, who came to 
my Office demanding to see confidential re- 
ports.” 


ire 


DEMANDED BY ALIENS 


“I learned that they were being paid an 
average of $25 a day as consultants by these 
agencies, and that I was supposed to provide 
them with confidential war information. 
This I have refused to do. 

“Throughout my service in Washington I 
have observed a definite scheme for wrecking 
all American private enterprise and personal 
initiative in inter-American, in fact interna- 
tional, commerce, and substituting the Soviet 
form of state-owned. Whenever I have ex- 
posed some detail, the individual responsible, 
after costing the American people much 
money, has been fired. 

“But another similar individual takes his 
place. And the discharged man shows up in 
a key post in some other executive agency. 

“Upon the liabilities of the B. E. W. have 
been piled the new personne] of F. E. A., the 
Administrator of which is frequently advised 
by Mr. Thomas Corcoran and Mr. Victor 
Emanuel.” é 

(Corcoran, known as “Tommy the Cork,” is 
an erstwhile White House intimate. Emanuel 











told the Times-Herald he has re- 
oluntarily relinquished his director's 
n assistant and that his resignation 
tive Tuesday. 

ho in America lists LaVarre as an 











nic geographer and writer and executive 

-Americ issistant to Secretary Jones 
as Jo! Chief of the American Re- 
Division 





ew Deal Expenditures in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speakez, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following article from the 
ples (N. Y.) Record of January 26, 


rm , 


r CONGRESSIONAL GLEANINGS 
(By E ico Cortes) 
THAT BUTLER BOY MAKES GOOD 
Some weeks ago, Senator HuGcH A. BUTLER, 


came out with a whale of an 
1e New Deal for its perfectly in- 
iditures in Latin America. Ye 
ibe remained silent on the subject, de- 

e his Latin-American identification, be- 
he simply did not believe BUTLER’s state- 

ts would stand up under analysis, for 
LER had declared that we had spent in 
Latin America the astronomical sum of over 
0,000 000. Now getting back to our old, 

tic method of approach, that mea 

185 for each head of a family of four. Now, 
ke a piece of paper, and, allowing a popula- 
1,080, or 270 heads of family, you 


Nebrask 
tack on t 


xD 


i 
} 
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$50,000 which your burg will 
l in one way or another to 
ire of New Deal largess to Latin 
America. Speaking for the county of Ontario, 
which has a population estimated at 56,000 (it 
' 55,000 in 1940), and it is stuck for nearly 
$2,600,000. If you want the Empire State, 

ultiply by 7,000,000 

Well, there was a hullabaloo when BUTLER 
made his attack. Nelson Rockefeller, Lend- 
Lease, State Department—all of ‘em fell on 
BuTLER tooth and toenail and accused him 
of moronism, credulity, deceit, isolationism, 
political marplotting, and everything they 
could lay their tongues to, and then they 

lected the ancient McKELLarR, New Deal 
Senator from Tennessee, to show BUTLER up 

nd they gave him their figures. It recalled 
> late Champ Clark’s bon mot of 30 years 
‘Figgers don’t lie, but liars figger.” 
LLAR cut the estimate to $1,500,000,000 or 
2 percent of the Butter total. Fact is, we 
used to run our own Federal Government for 
ess than half that before we got into the 
First World War. 

It looked sort of bad for Butter to this 
*, and to most everyone else not on the 
inside of what the New Deal actually was 
doing. I couldn’t see how he could “ooch” 
ut of a tight spot because I did not have 

cess to the figures to the extent that an 

zressive Senator could command. 

Folks, BuTLER came through, and how. 

On November 26, 1943, Senator BUTLER 
ted to the United States Senate: “Our 
actual expenditures, commitments, and ex- 
tensions of credit in or for Latin America 
during the 3 years 1942, 1943, and 1944 total 
more than $6,000,000.000." And then they 
threw everything at him, including the 
bound volume of fireside chats for July 
1933-43. Just to be nice about it, he added 
$397,C00,000 to his original total, found on 
the re-check, or an increase of 6.6 percent. 
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And since you, Mr. Neapolit ad of Fam- 
ily, are now stuck to the tune of $196, I quote 
in part from his address of-January 20, to 
wit and as follows 

“} the document 





Mr. President 
hand is an item-by-item list 
itures, commitments, and exter 
relating to Latin America 
years. Every item in this list has be 
mented Every item has been d 
as to its source. The source is set 
these tables. Every 
mented as to amount. The amount 
set forth in these tables 

“More than that, Mr. President, the docu- 
mentation of every item and of every amount 
has been certified and authenticated by the 
well-known Washington accounting firm of 
James A. Councilor 


I hold in my 
ur expend- 





s of credit 


item has 








“Mr. President, this documented, certified 
total of our expenditures mit nts, and 
extensions of credit relati to Latin Amer- 





ica during the 3 years 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
amounts to $5,733 953,534 

“It was said on the floor of the Senate that 
my figures were 95 percent wrong and 5 per- 
cent right * * * On the basis solely of 
this first, documented, certified list, whi 
have just exhibited, I am 95.5 percent 

“But I was not wrong. Here, Mr 
dent, is another document. This 
our actual expenditures, commitments, and 
extensions of credit during 1942, 1943, and 
1944, in and to our Latin-American posses- 
sions—the Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Puerto Rico. Every item in this 
list has been documented. Its documenta- 
tion has been certified by the firm of Coun- 
cilor & Co. The total amount thus docu- 
mented and certified is $662,806.970 

“That sum, Mr. President, is not part of the 
$5,733,953 534 documented and Certified in the 
previous list. I am not including this in t) 
total. This is a different three-quarters of a 
billion dollars altogether 

“But let no one assume that thi um of 
$662,806.970, separated though it is in the 


»t 








total, can be separated from any honest, over- 
all account of what we are doing in Latin 
America These are our possession We 


have responsibility for them in peace. We 
have greater responsibility for them in war. 
We will spend what is necessary to meet those 
responsibilities. 

“But the place where this 
going, and will go is not somewhere else. The 
place is Latin America. The amount we 
spend in these Latin-American possessions 


sum has gone, is 


has some effect on adjoining areas. The way 
we spend it has a great deal of effect. If we 
are lavish and wasteful in the Territories 


under our flag, the consequences of our lav- 
ishness and wastefulness cannot be confined 
to those Territories ‘hey set precedents; 
they stir unrest; they create ill will 
where 

“Let no one assume that that grand total 
of $6,396,760,504 to Latin America and to our 
Latin-American possessions is all that we 
have expended, committed, and extended 
down there. That total of %6,396,760,594 is 
only the documented, certified total. That 
is the amount that we can be absolutely sure 
of 

“There is evidence of much additional, un- 
revealed expenditure, commitment, and ex- 
tension of credit.” 

As an example, he cites the agreement of 
the United States Government to foot the 
bill for the Mexican Government-owned rail- 
road all the way to Guatemala, for which com- 
petent estimators have set $100,000,000 as the 
cost. And he calls attention to » fact that 
American taxpayers’ funds are 
cinchona (quinine) plantations, s 
(fiber), sryptosetgia, hennequin 
rotenone plantations, etc., to infinity 

Not only have the American taxpayers suf- 
fered from these orgiastic expenditures of 
their money, but the people of Latin America, 
the working classes particularly, have been 
utterly demoralized by the torrent of Ameri- 
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You see some of us are interested enough 
to want to vote and in case we are held up we 
want to know what's going on 
to have suspicions, but well you know “Bru- 
tus was an honorable man.” 

I don’t get much chance to talk with the 
lawmakers so if you see any of them tell 
them we want to vote, oh yes, I don’t think 
it will hurt to tell them that the man I want 
to vote for is a fellow who is doing a good 
job, a man better known as President Roose- 
velt. 

Thanks for past kindnesses 

Lots of luck and good health. 

Sincerely, 





Sgt. Paut F. Henry. 





The Palace Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard much of the 
“palace guard” in the past several years, 
but it remained for R. E. A. Administra- 
tor Harry Slattery to bring before the 
people just what the “palace guard” is 
and how it operates. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Harry 
Slattery for more than 30 years. He 
was born in the South and came to 
Washington under the Theodore Roose- 
velt administration. He has remained 
here since and during the years has con- 
tributed much to efficient administration 
of the public business. He is highly in- 
telligent and of fine character. When 
he speaks he is fully informed as to the 
subject under discussion. 

Above all, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Slattery is 
devoted to constitutional government 
and a nonpartisan administration of the 
public business. The office he occupies 
and the salary he receives together with 
his term of office was fixed by the Con- 
gress. No bureaucrat has the authority 
to separate him from his office. 

It is apparent from what he has testi- 
fied to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations that the 
“palace guard” are determined to get rid 
of him in order that they may name 
someone to this highly important posi- 
tion who will subserviently do as the 
“ghost” committee wishes. 

A most enlightening report on Mr. 
Slattery’s appearance before the Senate 
committee was contained in an article 
by Willard Edwards in the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 17, 1944. I 
wish to say in connection with Mr. Slat- 
tery and his testimony, and I speak from 
long acquaintance and friendship, that 
what he says can be depended upon as 
the truth and nothing else. So that the 
Congress and the country can have a 
clear picture of what is going on and 
what is being undertaken in order to con- 
trol the votes of the farmers, under 
unanimous consent, I include as part of 
my remarks this article by Mr. Edwards: 


We don’t like | 


“PaLace GUARD” 
CurIEF—SENATE 
SCHEMING 


(By Willard Edwards) 


Lifting the veil on White House politics, 
R. E. A. Administrator Harry Slattery yester- 
day told a Senate investigating committee of 
“palace guard” pressure to force his resigna- 
tion, leaving the way clear for use of his 
agency to manipulate farm votes in the com- 
ing Presidential campaign. 

The bluff Irish head of the Rural Electri- 
fication Adnrinistration revealed details of a 
9 months’ campaign to oust him. 


SAYS HE REFUSED TO QUIT 


Department of Agriculture investigators 
rifled a safe containing his private papers, 
questioned scores of his acquaintances in an 
effort to impeach his integrity, and spread 
malicious stories about his physical and men- 
tal health, he said. 

The climax came when he was summoned 
before Jonathan W. Daniels, administrative 
assistant to Mr. Roosevelt, and Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman, the “palace guard’s” iegal ad- 
viser, last Thursday in the White House, and 
handed a letter of resignation to sign. He 
refused. 

Dangled before him, Slattery said, was the 
offer, which he indignantly spurned, of a 
State Department appointment as head of 
a foreign R. E. A. which would presumably 


Pitot Barep By R. E. A. 
Quiz Totp or VOTE 


| undertake the furnishing of electric light and 





power to African bushmen and _ Italian 
peasants at the American taxpayers’ expense. 


“SINISTER AND CORRUPT” 


The Senate committee, headed by Senator 
SmitH (Democrat), of South Carolina, has 
been delving for more than 2 months into 
R. E. A. affairs and has exposed a plan for 
New Deal control of 4,000,000 farm votes, 
branded as “sinister and corrupt” in the tcs- 
timony, which would be accomplished 
through setting up cf a Nation-wide system 
of private purchasing groups under R. E. A. 
control. 

Slattery’s opinion of this scheme was given 
in a letter to Presidential Assistant Daniels 
last August 17 after another attempt to force 
him to resign. He denounced the “machina- 
tions of the Craig-Tate-Ellis cabal” to inject 
politics into the R. E. A. and warned: 

“There is danger to the President in ac- 
ceding to these unscrupulous and ambitious 
men.” 

Slattery testified, under questioning by 
Senator AIKEN (Republican), of Vermont, 
that Mr. Roosevelt was aware of the efforts to 
force his resignation. 

Members of the cabal are Robert B. Craig, 
former deputy R. E. A. administrator who 
w: permitted to resign in May 1943 during 
a general whitewash investigation; Stephen 
Tate, wealthy Georgia marble manufacturer 
who is head of the National Rural Electrifi- 
cation Cooperative Association, a Washing- 
ton pressure group; and former Representa- 
tive Clyde T. Ellis, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
now in the Navy. 


TO SAVE R. E. A. 


Because of his opposition to political con- 
trol of the R. E. A., Slattery said, he was 


| first called to Washington by Secretary of 


/7riculture Wickard in June 1943, and asked 
to resign. 

[The R. E. A. was stripped of its inde- 
pendent status by the Presidential reorgani- 
zation plan of 1939 and put under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. | 

When Slattery refused, he said, Wickard 
argued that his resignation was essential to 
save R. E. A. Slattery said he consulted 
former Senator Norris, of Nebraska, one of 
the congressional sponsors of R. E. A., and 
was told to “stand by his guns.” 

The following day, without being con- 
sulted, Slattery testified, a new deputy ad- 
ministrator, William J. Neal, was appointed, 
and proceeded to exercise much of the au- 
thority delegated to the Administrator. 
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Oklahoma Contest Settled—Committee 


Unanimous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HCN. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me, I 
desire at this time to comment rathe: 
briefly on the unanimous report made 
by the Elections Committee No. 3 recom- 
mending dismissal of the contest of one 
E. O. Clark against our former colleague. 
Mr. Jack Nichols, who, I regret to say. 
resigned his seat in this House seve; 
months ago in order to accept a very 
responsible position with one of the great 
air lines of the country. 

The report of the Elections Committee, 
of which the gentleman from Georgia 
Hon. HucuH PETERSON, is the distinguished 
chairman, and the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, Hon. CHARLES PLUMLEY, is the abl 
and industrious ranking Republican 
member, and signed by all members of 
that committee, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, is couched in plain, simple 
language that all can understand. Mem- 
bers of that committee are to be highly 
commended for their comprehensive, 
straightforward, definite report to this 
House, which I am glad to say wa 
adopted also unanimously by the House 
without any member so much as raising 
his voice in protest against the conclu- 
sions and decision of the committee. 

Now, 2 days later, there is printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a lengthy 
statement by our very affable and politi- 
cally astute Republican colleague th: 
gentleman from Oklahoma, Hon. Ross 
Riziey, in which he quotes extensively 
from the contestant’s voluminous brief 
and in which a number of questions are 
again raised that have been passed on by 
all members of the committee after full 
presentation of all of the alleged evi- 
dence presented by the contestant and 
his battery of lawyers. 

The heart of the report of the Elections 
Committee, which my colleague “over- 
looked” in his extension of remarks, is 
the following statement: 

On the strength of the evidence offered 
and from the mouths of the witnesses pro- 
duced, it was established to the satisfaction 
of the committee that no fraud was perpe- 
trated on the contestant by any election 
Official in the discharge of his duty whereby 
the contestant was deprived of any vote; tha! 
the election officials undertook to sce to it 
that every person entitled to vote was granted 
that opportunity; that no person not entitled 
to vote was permitted to vote; that the 
result of the balloting as certified to by the 
election officials was true and correct. 


To the surprise of all, including, no 
doubt, the contestant himself, in that 
district that is normally safely Demo- 
cratic, the election in that congresstonal 
district was close. The principal reason 
was that only 40,000 votes were cast in 
1942 against approximately 70,000, 2 
years previous, 
































































mediately following that election, 
stant and his attorneys and 
i advisers openly and repeatedly 
reed “fraud and conspiracy.” It will 
noted that the contestant filed his 
petition on January 5, 1943, and 
later filed amended petitions. Al- 
re were 23 charges against 
and precinct election officials, 
incidentally are well-known and 
ted citizens of that district, and 
cord shows that the committee was 
patient with the contestant and 
him almost a year to collect all of 
lleged evidence to sustain his 
s, that he failed dismally to do so. 
resting to note that the unani- 
report, signed by all 
iblican members of the committee, 
ll as Democrats, shows that not a 
la of evidence was presented to 
ntiate those rash and reckless 
‘his is not only a vindication 
tinguished former colleague, 
, who was unable to be in the 
either for the campaign or the 
on, but it is definitely a deserved 
pliment to the integrity of the pre- 
and county election officials who 

i the election. 
In the extension of remarks by my 
al colleague, made obviously for po- 
il purposes, wherein he “forgot” to 
iote from the heart of the report, to 
hich I have just referred, it is noted it 
illeged that the registration laws were 
fully complied with in one county, 
h happens to be the one in which 
Nichols received largest majority. 
The report shows that the registration 
s carried out substantially in the same 
manner in all counties of the district, 
tit is rather amusing that no objection 
de to the manner of registration in 
counties carried by the Republi- 


nt 


the 


nnty 
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Nichols 
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The contestant boldly charged that he 
“illegally, wrongfully, and fraudu- 
ntly deprived of his election to Con- 
through frauds and irregularities 
petrated and through repeated gross 
tions and the entire disregard of 
1e election laws of Oklahoma” by elec- 
in Officials. That is a mighty serious 
arge and covers lots of territory. After 
18 months of “ballyhoo” and publicity, he 
not able to show that a single, quali- 
fied voter was prevented from register- 
and voting, nor that a single, un- 
qualified voter was permitted to register 
or vote. 

It would seem that in desperation an 
attempt is made now to befuddle the 
minds of the voters, with reference to the 
conclusion of the House committee in its 
report on this election contest because 
Mr. Nichols did not offer any evidence. 
The fact is, it was such a flimsy, weak case 
with no evidence whatever on which to 
base any one of the 23 charges, much less 
the serious charge of fraud, that it was 
wholly unnecessary for Nichols to pre- 
sent any evidence. This decision not to 
present evidence enabled the committee 
to expedite and conclude the hearings by 
several weeks. 

Again I desire to warmly commend 
Chairman Peterson and all members, 
both Democrats and Republicans, of 
Elections Committee No. 3 on the fair 
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and nonpartisan manner in which this, 
as well as other election contests, have 
been handled. It is significant that only 
a few weeks ago, by another unanimous 
decision, the same committee seated a 
Republic Member from Missouri, 
whose election was being contested by 
a Democrat. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the le 
granted me, I am submitting for 
RecorpD the entire report of the Elections 
Committee, not just a few 
taken from the context of same, in order 
that anyone who may be int d can 
follow the full reasoning of the commit 


an 
aii 


ive 
the 
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sentences 


rests 





Aaa = 
tee in making its unanimous report to 
this House. It follows: 

tee on Ele sN 3 
nsid I el c - 
es Cla c f B 4 Jack 
Nichols conte > Second C essional 
Dis t of the State of Oklah ubm 
its unanimous report and nds the 
adop 1 of th ll re ior 
ive ved, Tha the € I con f 
E. O. Clark. cont nt, aga t Jack N 
contestee, Second C s 1 Dist ( 
the State of Oklahoma, be dismissed 
STATEMENT 
The record in this case Ws t con- 
test was filed by the cont in n Decembe 
5, 1942; answer of the contestee was filed 
on January 5, 1943; an amended petition was 


filed by the contestant on January 9, 1943 
and an amendment to the amended pe 
was filed on February 15, 


1943. Itisa 
matter of record that a certain petition « 
the contestant filed with the 
board of the State of Oklahoma was 
“for want of jurisdicti f 


State 





this board to entertain the : 

Reference is also to be ha rec- 
ords in the case now on file c - 
mittee without burdening this report with 
the necessity of reprinting the same in detail 

The contestant in his brief s ed 23 prop- 
ositions on which he relied, together with a 


conclusion and a citation of cases in support 
of h‘s contention generally stated to be that 
he was iilegally, wrongfully, and fraudulent! 

deprived of his election to Congress through 
frauds and irregularities perpetr: 1, and 
through repeated gross violations and the en- 
tire disregard of t elec 1 laws of Oklal i 


le 


by electior 


By reference to the contestant’s brief and 
to the testimony adduced and d i!l 
be found that in substance the foregoing 
statement, though general, is in effect a fair 
statement of the reasons given by the con- 
testant why his contentions in the case 


should be found to be correct ar 
be declared to have been elected 

The contestee did not take advantage of 
any opportunity to obtain or to file : 
dence in contravention the stat 
made by the witnesses produced by and for 
the contestant in 

The conte 
that the record 


d he should 





of ments 
support of his contentior 
submits in 

shows 


tant iS conciusion 


h i 
that he received a 





greater number of the legal votes cast in the 
legal elections held in the district th vi 
received by the contestee and that he uld 
be seated. 

On the strength of the evidence offered and 
from the mouths of the witnesses produced, 


it was established to the satisfaction of the 
committee that no fraud was perpetrated on 
the contestant by any election official in the 
discharge of his duty whereby the contestant 
was deprived of any vote; th: 

officials undertook to see to it th 
son entitled to vote was granted t I 
tunity; that no person not entitled to vote 
was permitted to vote; that the result of the 
balloting as certified by the election officials 
was true and correct to the best of their 
knowledge and ability. 
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If the irregularities of which the contest- 
ant complains did in fact obtain, even so it 
has not been made to appear that he was 
deprived of any rights thereby. The claim 
that there were irregularities sufficient to 
constitute a fraud is not sustained. The 
claim that the irregularities were of such a 
nature as to invalidate the election is not 
tenable for that the provisions of the law 
governing the alleged irregularities were 
directory and not mandatory. 

Now, right here it should be said that this 
Committee on Elections is determined that, 
insofar as the established procedure of this 
House is involved, the precedents heretofore 
established shall be followed. 

What are the precedents? Among others, 
and first, they are to be found in the case of 
Frank v. LaGuardi@ (68th Cong. (N. Y.), 6 
Cannon's Precedents, sec. 164), quoting from 
Ansorge vy. Weller, wherein it is stated: 

“It has been said again and again by the 
House, by the courts, by every tribunal that 
has this duty of passing upon contested elec- 
tions, that the returns which are made by the 
inspectors, regularly appointed by the laws of 
the State where the election is held, are pre- 
sumed to be correct until they are impeached 
by proof of irregularity and fraud, and that 
the House will not erect itself, nor will it 
erect its committees as mere boards of re- 
count. It is conceived that when the statutes 
of the State have set up these bipartisan 
boards and made due and proper provision 
for their selection, that it is a matter of pub- 
lic policy, wise and right that their conclu- 
sions shall be accepted by the parties to the 
election, by the public, and by any board 
charged with the duty of passing on the re- 
sult, until such time as such irregularities 
and frauds are proved as to raise a fair pre- 
sumption that their duties were not honestly 
performed.” 


In the case of Galvin v. O'Connell (61st 


Cong. (Mass.) Moores Digest, p. 40), it is 
stated: 
“It is a principle well established that 


when, under all forms of law, a person has 
been duly returned and certified as elected 
to Congress it is presumed that the election 
officers have done their duty and the count 
is correct. To justify the committee in or- 
dering a recount there should be a case made 
out that would warrant the presumption of 
fraud, or still more, in the case of an alleged 
mistake or error of judgment in the counting 
of ballots, a case made out that would clearly 
justify the presumption that a mistake had 
been made that would set aside the return. 
In other words, there must be evidence and 
proof other than that of speculative possi- 
bility.” 

The precedents are uniform in holding 
that the returns which are made by election 
officials regularly appointed by the laws of 
the State where the election is held are pre- 
sumed to be correct until they are impeached 
by proof of irregularity and fraud. It was 
well stated in Bailey v. Walters (69th Cong. 
(Pa.), 6 Cannon's Precedents, sec. 166), quot- 
ing from Ansorge v. Weller: 

“The House will not erect itself nor will it 
erect its committees as mere boards of re- 
count.” 

To recapitulate briefly, it appears from the 
evidence that those who conducted the elec- 
tion were honorable people, that they knew 
or thought they knew who the voters were, 
that they permitted nobody to vote whom 
they believed not to be entitled to vote, that 
they allowed everybody to vote whom they 
thought had a right to vote, that no objec- 
tion was offered by the contestant or by his 
watchers to any vote that was cast or to the 
right of any man or woman to vote, and that 
no fraud was perpetrated on the contestant 
by any election official in the discharge of 
his duty whereby the contestant was deprived 
of any vote. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Whatever may have been said heretofore, 
the fundamental issue in this contest is 
whether or not the contestant has borne the 
burden of showing that, due to fraud and ir- 
regularity, the result of the election was con- 
trary to the clearly defined wish of the con- 
stituency inyolved. The committee is of the 
opinion that the contestant has failed to carry 
this burden, and, therefore, recommends that 
this election contest be dismissed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HvuGH PETERSON, 
Chairman, 

EuGENE J. KEOGH. 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

O. C. FISHER. 

JOHN W. MuRPHY. 

CHARLES A. PLUMLEY. 

RALPH A. GAMBLE. 

ANGIER L. GOODWIN. 

HoMER A. RAMEY. 





Thompson Versus Bricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RrecorD, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on February 15, 
1944: 

THOMPSON VERSUS BRICKER 


Dorothy Thompson’s savage attack against 
Gov. John W. Bricker will make more friends 
than enemies for the Ohio Governor. 

Her effort to compare Bricker with the late 
Warren G. Harding was so unfair and out of 
bounds that it will be resented by all fair- 
minded Ohioans, whatever their political 
affiliations may be. For, regardless of Brick- 
er’s shortcomings—and the Plain Dealer has 
not hesitated to point them out when it 
thought the occasion so warranted—no one 
familiar with the Governor’s record would 
think for one moment that he would counte- 
nance having around him another “Ohio 
gang” similar to the crew which moved in on 
Washington when Harding went to the White 
House. 

Miss Thompson's main argument, however, 
is that Bricker is mistaken and ignorant in 
ascribing the miracles of war production 
achieved by American industry to the tradi- 
tional system of free enterprise. 

The columnist contends that “our indus- 
tries did not of themselves prepare us for 
war” and that they “tried as long as possible 
to continue business as usual.” 

What's wrong with that? We don’t be- 
lieve that anyone, including Miss Thompson, 
will contend that industry, of its own voli- 
tion should have stopped making automo- 
biles, baby carriages, washing machines, and 
thousands of other civilian products and 
turned to the production of planes, tanks, 
guns, and ships before the Government 
placed orders for these and other implements 
of war. 

Then Miss Thompson goes on to say that 
“the war effort is the result of Government 
plans, Government financing, Government 
debts, Government contracts, Government 
rules, and Government efforts to keep profits 
and labor in line according to some 
standards.” 
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Quite so. When the Government gave t! 
word, industry started to produce. But ; 
was American inventive genius, mechani 
skill, resourcefulness, and research—a}} 
products of the free enterprise system—which 
produced the amazing production records, 
not the omniscience of an all-powerful goy- 
ernment. 

As a matter of fact, there is room for ar 
ment as to how well the Government carr; 
out its part of the job. 

Some of the Government’s plans wer: 
botched and unnecessarily delayed by end- 
less conflicts between Government agenci 
the Government's financing of the war h 
been woefully inadequate, Government reg 
lations have created widespread confusion a 
dissatisfaction, and the Government's lal 
policy has been a dismal failure. 

Miss Thompson charges Bricker with fai!- 
ure to indicate awareness of any post-y 
problem except taxation. The Governor, she 
says, is as silent as Lincoln’s tomb on | 
fundamental problem of “whether we c 
bring about in peace as effective a use of 
our manpower and materials as we have done 
for war.” 

Since Miss Thompson assigns the credit f 
our war effort to the Government, we assun 
that she favors a continuation or extension 
of Government plans, financing, debts, con- 
tracts, rules, and standards, rather than a 
return to the free enterprise system, to mak 
the most effective use of our manpower and 
materials after the war has been won. 

Right here is where we part company wit 
Miss Thompson. The Government’s handling 
of the war effort has given us a byproduct of 
unparalleled confusion, waste, and extrava- 
gance, much of which cannot be avoided in 
time of war when the Nation is in danger and 
results are all that count. But we want no 
continuation of confusion, waste, and extrav- 
agance when the war is ended. Rather, we 
prefer a system under which the Government 
by wise policies of taxation and the restraint 
of monopolies will encourage business activ 
ity and the investment of capital to the end 
that our system of free enterprise will be able 
to provide the jobs and security which every 
one wants. 

If we have to choose between Dorothy 
Thompson and Governor Bricker, we'll take 
Bricker. 


' 





Information Please—Tax Day Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the new 
parlor game, “Figure your taxes,” has 
taken the place of bridge, gin rummy, 
and poker on the Nation’s home front. 
Newspaper reporters from one end of the 
country to the other have found the 
answer to the feature writer’s dream 
By taking the same set of income-tax 
figures to 10 different “experts,” includ- 
ing those specifically entrusted by the 
Government with the collection of inter- 
nal revenue, anywhere from 7 to 10 dif- 
ferent answers seem possible, creating a 
sure-fire front-page feature. It is just 
possible that the same thing could have 
been done with taxes since the year they 
were born, but no one will deny that this 
year’s tax muddle is just about the 


i’s worst. Considering the with- 
jing taxes, the forgiveness of part of 
1942 taxes, plus the awe-inspiring pros- 
of another quarterly tax estimate 

h is to be filed shortly after March 

44. in addition to the completion of 

1943 return, the Nation’s taxpayers 

ting an awful headache. 

Far from crying in despair over the 
tion, it is possible even under the 
nt taxation act for our Treasury 

Department to work out a set of forms 
simpler than those now in use. 
ands of men and women earn more 
$3,000 figure upon which the 
f form now available is based. 
uld net require a Thomas Edison to 
nt a simpler form for the use of all 
ple whose incomes are derived from 
commissions, regardless 

» their income may have been. 
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Critical Needs of the Lumber, Pulp, and 
Paper Industries 


NSION OF 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


LOUISIANA 


EXT 


REMARKS 


OF 
E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


3ROCKS. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
mmittee of the Military Affairs Com- 
ttee of the House of Representatives, 
f which I am chairman, has been hold- 
ing hearings recently on H. R. 4000, by 
Mr. Putian, of Massachusetts. This bill 
designed to defer from selective serv- 
induction into the armed forces men 
aged in the forest industries such as 
ging and cutting of pulpwood. 

The hearings of the subcommittee 
have just been concluded and I have been 
much impressed by the critical condition 
of the lumber, pulp, and paper industries 

America due to the shortage of the 
basic raw material used by each, namely, 

s and pulpwood. In my judgment, 

lis has been due to an increasing short- 
age of forest labor which is reducing the 
put of logs and pulpwood to the point 
closing down many mills and having 

s reduced to a 4- or 5-day week 

We have received many telegrams and 

tters regarding this critical situation. 
show that this critical condition is 
cting the war effort in all parts of the 
Ur d States, and to further show the 

ical nature of it, I am asking to have 
duced representative telegrams re- 
eived by me and by chairman of 
the full Committee on Military Affairs, 
the Honorable ANDREW J. May. I make 
st to print the many letters re- 

ceived from all parts of the country as 
the cost of printing in the Recorp 
ake this unwise at this 

The telegrams follow: 

LONGLEAF, LA., January 28, 1944, 
VERTON BROOKS 

United States House 

D. C 

K ing you are a of the House 

Affairs Committee and have before 


af 


rent 


the 


ho reque 


would 


ime 
hail 


of Representatives, 


va to? 


member 





you at this time a bill know: 
which has to do with m 


as H. R. 4000 
anpower shortage in 


logging operations this sit 














serious and your favorable 
proposal will be gre : 
CROWELL LONGLEAF LUMBER C IN 
R. D. CROWELI 
ALBANY, N. Y., Feb 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY 
Member of Congress, Was g D. ¢ 
May I respectfully request that hearing 
promptly held on H. R. 4000 id tl 1 
use your good offices to influence favorable 
consideration there rhe cals 
in the pulp and paper industry is bex 
increasingly worse and unless mor 
released immediately for woods ope 
shortage of paper id } er {| 
more serious than anyt gy expe 
date will inevitably occu 
DWIGHT G. W. HOLLISTER 
President. A. P.W.P ( j 
PALATKA, FLa., Feb 8 i 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks 
House of Representative 


Re H. R. 4000. This com 
capacity of 3,600,000 feet 








at only 800,000 feet per a 
10 months and is closin { 
lack woodworkers 80 e! 
colored, having gone int ig Itu ir- 
sults in this vicinity. For the past 2 s 
85 percent of our producti has gone to wat 
services under prioritie Favorable legisla- 
tive action by your subcommittee needed 
we are to get workers back on job 


WILSON CYPRESS Co 
C. R. MacPHERSON 
General Ma 


THOMASVILLE, ALA 
OVERTON BROOKS 
Hou of Representatives 
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tage of trucks and labor have 
the sawmill units we operate from 
one. We will experience extreme difficulty 
securing necessary labor for this mill 
when the farming season starts. H you ex- 
pect to have lumber produced, urge you sup- 
port H. R. 4000 

FouR QUARTER LUMBER ( 

J. G. BRADFORD 





one 


URANIA, LA., Fet 
T. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Membe of Conores 
Washington, D.C 


Wa to urge very strong] u In} 

of H. R. 4000, refe ice draft de ‘ vork- 
men in woods nportan keeping 

duc nee i 


Wasi y D.¢ 
Q C Y € ’ M tar A ¥ a 
rn ers of Ju eI il N $26, I - 
t il Bre erh f Papermakers, urgs 1 
suppor n bills H. R. 4000 and S. 1662 
Ps ARTHUR DAVIE 
Recording Secre 


OHNI0, Januar 1, 1944 


MAY 


CINCINNATI 
Hon. ANDREW J 
M ber Oo} Cc ore 
Wa } ngton, D Cc: 
War effort's critical need of lumb and 
rapidly declining hardwood production Appa- 


lachian region due to shortage sawmill and 
woods labor necessitates lumber industry em- 
ployees receiving same draft status farmers 
Appalachian emergency war committee repre- 


senting Appalachian lumbermen urges favor- 


au 
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PocaALusaA, La., Fé y 14, 1944 
He ANpDrREW J. May 
a7 use Office Bb lading 
Washinoton. D.C.: 
We earnestly request you demand hearings 


on | 


H. R. 4000 and S. 1662 
W. L. McAvuir1 
l No. 189, 1. B. of 





Recovery Loc 


SALYERSVILLE, Ky., January 28, 1944. 
Hon. ANprew J. May, 
Congr 

Will y that I have been operating the 
timber business for the past 40 year d we 
have never seen a situation like the p nt. 
If we car t men de 1 to operate the 
timber business, I see no hope to relieve the 
shortage of lumber in this section 


V. HOWARD. 


28, 1244. 


NDW uary 
Hon. Anprew J. May 
I e Office B lding 
Washington, D.C.: 
Owing to the extremely critical situation 


due 
the fav 
tee to H 


to the shortage of pulpwood we request 
rable consideration of your commit- 
R. 4000. 
UNIVERSAL Paper Bac Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, January 31, 1944. 
Hon. Anprew J. May, 

He Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

In the interest of essential paper produc- 
tion we respectfully request your support of 
bill (H. R. 4009) authorizing deferment of 
workers in timber and pulpwood logging on 
same basis as agricultural workers. 

THE Sorc PaPer Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 2, 1944. 
Hon. ANpREw J. May, 
Congressman From Kentucky, 
Chairman, Military Aff 1i7 


use 


s Commit- 


tee, House of Represeni Ss 
In the interest of production of lumber, 
veneer, and plywood for war production we 


urge your support of H 
engaged in log 
deferment sti 
ers. Pi duct 
shorts of log sup 


R. 4000 entitling men 
ging operations to same draft 
tus now enjoyed by farm work- 
on already seriously affected 


ply. 





by 


THE MENGEL Co., 
J. F. X. OREGAN. 





KLAMATH FAtts, Orec., February 7, 1944, 
Honorable CHAIRMAN, 
Military Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
ntly recommend the permanent 
of all employees in the logging 


and shook industries. To withdraw 


We urg 
deferment 
lumber, 


men n deferred would close sawmills and 
box factories as well as logging camps. Re- 
placements are unobtainable. 


ISEsT! 
KeEsT? 
D. W. 


RSON LUMBER CORPORATION, 
ON Box CORPORATION, 
CATER, 

Personnel Director. 


LiTtte Fas, N. Y., February 7, 1944, 


Hon. ANvrew J. May 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Will appreciate your favorable considera- 


tion to H. R. 4000 as critical situation in wood 
pulp necessitates causing 
facturi curtailment of essential papers in 
our plant 


shut-down manu- 


MOHAWK VALLEY Paper Co. 
NACOGDOCHES, TEX., Februa 
Hon. OvERTON BRooKs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.: 
urge your careful consideration of 
4000. Lumber producers seriously han- 
ped by shortage of men to work in 


ry 8, 1944, 


We 
H.R 
Gicay 


DIX TO THE CONGRE 


} 
i 









wocds getting out logs. Lumber production 
cal increase unless labor situation defi- 
nite improves Ve urge that men so badly 
needed in procucing logs and lumber be de- 
fer by draft boards in ail lumber-produc- 
ing sé 


r 


Frost LUMfER INDUSTRIES, INC., 
H. W. WHITED, President. 


BREWTON, ALA., February 8, 1944. 





Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress: 

Further drafting of woods employees will 
be vi to the lumber industry. These men 
should be deferred if production of lumber 
is to on 

T. R. M1Lver Mit Co., INc., 
W. T. NEAL, President. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 8, 1944. | 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 


House of Representatives: 
The continuing decline in the production 
of lumber can best be stopped by draft cefer- | 


ment of woods workmen where the greatest 

labor shortage now exists. This is necessary 

if lumber is to continue to contribute its par 

toward the war effort. | 
D. M. Rose & Co. 


ROCHELLE, LA., February 8, 1944, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
tly interested in H. R. 4000, 
with reference draft deferment workmen in 
wocds. Lumber production ultraessential 
and already subnormal, account labor short- 
in logging woods. Unless H. R. 4000 
acted upon favorably, further decline in pro- 
cuction certain. Am sure entire lumber in- 
ill appreciate your favorable support 
H. R. 4000. 


Hon 






res 


We are 


age 
ag 


caustry W 


W. T. 
Tremont 


MURRAY, 
Lumber Co. 





Kansas City, Mo., February 8, 1944. 


Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 





House of Representatives: 

Manpower shortage, especially logging op- 
er has resulted in decreased produc- 
tion of lumber, which is a critical war mate- 
rial. H. R. 4000, now before House Military 
fairs Committee, will help correct this situ- 

by ing woocs employees same draft 
ferment as farmers. Strongly urge your 
support of this bill. 

MCKNIGHT LUMBER CoO., 
C. F. MCKNIGHT. 
CLEVELAND, TENN., February 9, 1944. 
OVERTON BROOKs, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We strongly recommend passage of Dill 
R. 4000. If not passed, lumber produc- 
tion will continue to decrease and, therefore, 


ac.iO115, 








giv 








w retard the war effort. There is no other 
th you could do that would do more to 


lp increase production of lumber. 
W. J. Harcis LUMBER Co. 





FircHeurG, Mass., January 28, 1944. 
ANDREW J. May, 

Chairman, House Mtlitary Affairs Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C.: 
Representing over 260 paper companies de- 

pending on the purchase of wood pulp and 

manufacturing paper and paperboard prcd- 
ucts for the war effort or essential civilian 

needs, we urge an early hearing on H. R. 

4000 

ASSOCIATION OF PuLP CONSUMERS, INC., 
GrorcE R. WALLACE, President, 


Hon 








BENNINGTON, N. H., January 29, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
It is very important your committee hold 
hearings and report favorably on bill, H. R. 


SSIONAL RECORD 











4000, as operation of paper mill is most crit: 
cal, due to shortage of wood pulp 
BELL MONADNOCK PAPER MILIs 


A Fr 
4a. as 


MontTcOMERY, ALA., February 18, 1944 
Hon. OverRTON Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Manpower shortage, especially in k 


has resulted in a critical lumber situa 
We understand bill H. R. 4000, giving lo; 


same draft deferment status as farme: 
now before House Military Affairs Committ 
We respectfully ask that you and other mem- 
bers of the committee take favorable act 
on this proposal. 


PINE PLUME LUMBER C 





ConroE, TEx., February 8, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
We urgently requested that you do ey ‘ 
thing possible to secure passage of H 


1944 


bill 4000. If this or similar action is 1 
taken lumber production will continue : 
decrease. In our particular case, a comp! , 


shut-down will be imperative unless we ¢ 
retain the number of men we now h 
GroGAN CocHRAN LUMBER Co 





HovsTon, Tex., February 8, 194 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C 
Respectiully urge your most careful con- 
sideration of House bill 4000 providi: 
that men engaged in logging operations | 
given same draft deferment status as farm 
workers. Labor situation with us is critical, 
and shortage of men in woods has substan- 
tially reduced our lumber prceduction so badly 
needed for war purposes. 
Kimsy LUMBER CORPORATION. 
H. M. SEAMAN, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 1, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building: 

Urgently request you take every effort 
recommend H. R. 4000 due to critical sit 
tion in our paper mill and many others ca 
by shortage of wood pulp and pulpwood 
present time operating only because of avail- 
able waste paper supply, which is rapidly 
diminishing. 

Ditt & COLiins, Inc. 





Housatonic, Mass., February 1, 1944 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building: 

As paper manufacturers for nearly half 
century and large consumers of wood pi 
we urgently request the House Military Aff 
Committee hold hearings and give favora 
consideration to bill H. R. 4000, to preve 
catastrophic condition which appears cer’ 
for the paper industry, due to critical short- 
age of wood pulp. 

Respectfully, 
RISING Paper Co., 
R. H. Dempsey, President 


CaRTHAGE, N. Y., January 31, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building: 

On account of critical situation in wood- 
pulp shortage we respectfully request yo 
committee hold hearing and give favorabie 
consideration to H. R. 4000. 

H. M. Forney, 
Carthage Paper Makers, Inc. 


ooo 


HeELena, ArKk., February 7, 1944. 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The operation of all lumber, veneer, and 
box plants in this vicinity is seriously cur- 







ed because of the present log shortage 


We hope you will give your active support to 
H. R. 4000, which provides for logging 
vees the same draft status as farm 

R. V. KIMBLE 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


FISHER, LA 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building 
unt manpower shortage of logge: 
State exceedingly important enactment 
H. R. 4000 now before you in Military Af- 
Committee. 


Jar uary 28, 1944. 


S in 


P. A. BLOOMER. | 


PHOENIX, N. Y., January 28, 1944. | 
H ANDREW J. May, 
Honse Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: | 
Production of paper and paper products | 
portant to defense purposes and essential | 
civilian sanitary needs being seriously cur- 
ed due to manpower shortage in cutting 
d logging of pulpwood. Unless some relief 
found now, an even more critical situation 
develop latter half of 1944, too late to 
ct due to unavoidable lag between wood 
ting and paper production. Respectfully 
lest your serious consideration Congress- 
PHILBIN's bill, H. R. 4000, and prompt 
ings thereon 


SWEET Bros 


PAPER MANUFACTURING Co 


CuHIcaGO, ILL., February 4, 1944. 
ANDREW J. May, 
Chairman, House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


We will appreciate your support of H. R 

) to the end that hearings be scheduled 
he earliest possible date. 

THE NATIONAL GRAVURE 

PRINTERS ASSOCIATION, 
AtFrrep B. GEIGER, President 
ParK FALLs, WIS., February 8, 1944. | 
H ANDREW J. May, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: Wish to stress the critical situa- 
in the paper industry due to shortage of 
d pulp. Our own mill is forced to curtail 
perations due to this. In behalf of our mem- 


bers I request the House Military Affairs Com- 
to hold hearings and give favorable 
isideration to bill H. R. 4000 
EARL NESSMAN, 
President, Local 445, 
] national Brotherhood of Paper Maker 


HOLYOKE, MAss., 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 

House Office Building, | 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ve respectfully urge prompt hearings and 

favorable report H. R. 4000 authorizing de- 
ferment timber and pulpwood logging work- | 
ers. Quantities of pulp now being allocated | 
by W 


February 1, 1944. 


P. B. to paper mills insufficient to 





Satisfy wartime demands for paper. Sup- 
plies of pulp inadequate. Vigorous action 
necessary to correct situation 
AMERICAN WRITING PaPe= Co 
SHEBOYGAN, MIcH., February 4, 1944 
Hon. ANpRew J. May, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are large suppliers of paper to various 


governmental agencies but due to lack of 
pulp are unable to satisfy shipping sched- 
ules required of us. We urgently direct your 

tention to Congressman PHILBIN's bill H. R. | 


4000 and Seuator Brewster's bill S. 1662. Sin- 
cerely thanking you for your cooperation. 


NorTH AMERICAN PULP & PAPER 
CORPORATION. 
Gro. Lutz 
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A President Fights Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, this 
eloquent American plea for tolerance by 
the president of Hunter College, in the 
city of New York, is herewith com- 
mended to the earnest attention of my 
fellow Members. It was first praised, 
then, quite characteristically, in a sub- 
sequent issue, damned, by PM—a re- 
markable tribute to the truth and vitality 
of Dr. Shuster’s statement: 

As a zealous proponent and supporter 
of liberal legislation and an equally Zeal- 
ous foe of all restrictive or narrow pro- 
posals aimed at minorities, my interest 
in Dr. Shuster’s Declaration of Toler- 
ance is far more than academic. During 
a quarter century of public service, from 
my years in the State legislature at Al- 
bany to the present, I have continuously 
championed the cause of the oppressed 
and the persecuted. When we see what 
is happening in the world today, when 
every day, every hour, every minute one 
of our own gallant lads is giving his life 
to preserve and perpetuate our way of 
life, then, indeed we rejoice that an up- 
right citizen like Dr. Shuster has lifted 
lis voice in behalf of tolerance. Proud- 
ly we welcome him into our ranks. 

I have a personal, as well as a public, 
interest in this matter. First, because 
Hunter College is a great and renowned 
institution of higher learning in my home 
city. Second, because it adjoins my dis- 
trict and many hundreds of the daugh- 
ters of my constituents make up a large 
part of the student body. I am glad 
and grateful indeed to have them under 
the care and tutelage of a man of so fine 
a character, so American a vision as Dr. 
Shuster. Last, thought hardly least, my 
wife is an alumna of Hunter College. 

Dr. Shuster’s admirable testament of 
tolerance, as printed in a paid advertise- 
ment in the New York Herald Tribune 
for February 17, follows: 

A PRESIDENT FIGHTS INTOLERANCE 
COMMON SENSE 

In a determined stand to make democracy 
live in the classrooms of Hunter College, the 
world’s largest college for women, Dr. George 
N. Shuster, its president, issued the following 
document to more 500 of its faculty 
members: 


than 


“To the Members of the Staff of H ter 
College of the City of New York 

“It is with ep reluctance that I addres 

this letter to the staff at the beginning of 





what we all hope will be a rewarding semester 
I have tried on numerous occasions to ex- 
press my personal gratitude for the loyalty 
to duty and the readiness to cooperate which 
have characterized our common service to the 
college. What must now be said must not be 
taken to detract from this sincere apprecia- 
tion or to refer to more than a few unfor- 
tunate and isolated occurrences 

‘There have been reported to me and to the 
dean a number of instances in which mem- 
bers of the staff, no doubt affected by the 
unsettlement of the time, have made re- 
marks which either insulted or wounded 
their students. These reports are not based 





n hearsay n } 








y OF ed ~] 
to gossip. Let me say, theref while 
every member of the staff is ent d t $ 
or her opinions indoctrination tern 
these opinions is clearly ni r } 
ights of parents who send their daughte 
to us. Such rights cannot i v * 
cumscribe the | ces ft sche r t 

quir which is inevitab ps - 
jective Thus e icl v stre 

ole of spiritual c« ctior € “ 

f history, while ai ler will prefe Oo em- 
phasiz e importance of economic f 
This process is the main concern of our edu- 
cat ial enterprise and you may be sure t! 
the college authorities will always endeav: 


to defend its freedom at whatever cost 

“But it is another thing entirely to under- 
mine the courtesy which underlies our neces- 
Sary acceptance of cultural pluralism by in- 
dulging in quite personal attack 
victions, sentiments 


s on the con- 
and legitimate pride of 
student groups. Let me illustrate. It i 
wholly fitting that an instructor should, if 
he deems it necessary, be critical of the 
Salazar regime in Portugal. But to goon and 
declare that all Portuguese are contemptible 


would be a serious mistake, which any Portu- 














guese student would bitterly and properly 
resent 
“Accordingly I am announcing that hence- 
forth charges will be preferred by the Presi- 
dent against any member of the iff wi 
while on duty in the classroom or in a coun- 
selor’s office, is guilty of demon le mis- 
conduct in the following ways 
“By asserting that this war has bee 
“wished on” the American people and ou 
not to be supported 
“By asserting that the Papacy i all 
Catholic at t es of 1 1 
nd fi -America 
By Jewish group AQ 
race, diffe ferior ( er 
groups and ul - 
lable 
By asserting that the Russian system of 
rovernment nd e Ru ideo é 
superior to < OV nd |t u yu ne 
jecting propaganda to this effe nto class- 
room discussion 
“By asserting that the Neg is an infe 
bein who can legitir el ve d I l 
I either economica 
I et to th these rm n 
du ire apparel! not hy} heti I 
should ke to reiterate that when the are 
authentically reported from the class n 
this office will take action without further re- 
gard f 4 hing except the facts in the case 
I shall add, of courss h i€ u 
mer s of the staff can be of no concern to 
the administration. In these times, all of 
should refrain as much as p¢ e from s 
picion of his confrere ‘ Y . 
ting up superrighteous standard e 4 - 
duct But the classroom 
and it will be protected 
“Finally, please ote tha he are f < 
plaint e clear defined ette If 
? ddi ns ire . eSE ¢ 
I I nounced due 
Sincerel 
GEOR N. SHUSTER 
, 





Presidential Politics in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 
Mr. ANGELL Mr. Speaker, there hes 


mild blitzkri ipon 


been a 
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State of Oregon recently by Presidential 
and Vice Presidential candidates. The 
Oregon primaries are held May 19 and 
there is no little activity in the pulling of 
political strings by those who are plan- 
ning to enter the primaries. 

Vice President Henry A. WALLACE 
has for several weeks been barn-storm- 
ing throughout the country in what some 
believe to be the beginning of a cam- 
paign of the President for a fourth term, 
and at the same time a build-up for his 
own renomination as Vice President on 
the Democratic ticket. Mr. WALLACE and 
Oscar Ewing, vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, visited Port- 
land, in my district, recently and dis- 
played their wares to the voters of Ore- 
gon and the surrounding territory in the 
Northwest. 

Likewise, Mr. Wendell Willkie was a 
speaker at the Lincoln Day banquet in 
Portland, and formally announced at 
that time his candidacy for the nomina- 
tion for President on the Republican 
ticket. Our own colleague, the efficient 
and effective leader in the House, Ever- 
ETT M. D1irKSEN, who has also announced 
his candidacy for the Presidency on the 
Republican ticket, was scheduled to 
speak in Portland last week but, unfor- 
tunately, his plane was grounded on ac- 
count of storms, and he did not meet the 
engagement and was compelled to turn 
back. 

There are two metropolitan daily 
newspapers published in Portland, Oreg., 
the Oregonian, an independent Republi- 
can newspaper, and the Oregon Daily 
Journal, an independent Democratic 
paper. You will be interested in read- 
ing the appraisements of these two big 
Gaily papers through the editorial col- 
umns of the speeches delivered in my 
home city by these candidates, and I in- 
clude as a part of these remarks the 
editorials from the two papers, as fol- 
lows: 

{From the Oregon Daily Journal of 
February 8, 1944] 
THE TWO WHO COME TO OREGON IN BEHALF OF 
INEVITABLE FOURTH TERM 

The converging upon Oregon of Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. WALLACE, and Vice Chairman 
Oscar Ewing, the two of them for a fourth 
term, would, but for a single reservation, 
seem to be unnecessary pleading for some- 
thing that appears to be written in the stars. 

The fourth term of President Roosevelt is 
not dependent upon the New Deal or even 
the Democratic Party; it is hitched to the war. 
If Roosevelt keeps his health and doesn’t 
say “No’’—and there is no present sign that 
his health will break or that he will say 
“No”"—he will be nominated at the Chicago 
convention in June. If the war goes on— 
and there is no present sign that the war will 
end that soon, or very soon—November will 
bring its election with less emphasis upon 
a fourth term than upon a continued term 
in order to continue the present wer ad- 
ministration. 

The single reservation, of which Messrs. 
WALLACE and Ewing are beyond all doubt 
aware, is that, after all, the voters do decide. 
Predetermined primaries and rubberstamp 
delegates to a national convention do lead 
up to the exercise of the franchise by the 
great American electorate. The machinery 
of an election must operate. It is very likely 
that Messrs. Wallace, Hannegan, and Ewing 
would, in their various ways, agree that the 
machine must function. 

The Vice President, who hasn't hesitated 
to inspire his chief with doubts concerning 















s, WALLACE’s, eligibility as a fourth-term 
ing mate by entering the lists against 
gement, labor, women’s groups and the 
railroads, still clings to the teachings and 
tenets of the New Deal. He still toils toward 
Utopia. He still insists that the New Deal 
is the breath of life to Mr. Roosevelt in 
spite of the latter’s wish to discard the term. 
And he still hopes to go on with Roosevelt. 

The text of Robert E. Hannegan may be 
discerned in the short and snappy speech the 
St. Louisan made when he succeeded the less 
assertive Frank Walker as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. “I am a 
100-percent organization Democrat,” an- 
nounced Mr. Hannegan. Which means, 
naturally, not only the continuance of the 
Roosevelt term and the war administration, 
but the jobs and patronage of an entrenched 
bureaucracy. To which anything Vice Chair- 
man Ewing might add would, at least, be 
100 percent agreement. 

The presence of two national political lead- 
ers in Oregon does make the home scene a 
center for a day of party plans and discus- 
sion that are not only interesting but sig- 
nificant. Yet the two have much of value 
to learn as well as to give. This, too, has 
become a mighty interesting part of Amer- 
ica, with power, with war industry, with a 
front on the battle of the Pacific—and a lot 
of independent-minded voters. 





[From the Oregon Journal of February 12, 
1944] 


PIGS IS PIGS 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. WALLACE, 
in 1933, promoted a $55,000,000 program 
whereby the market supplies of hogs were 
to be reduced by 16 percent. 

Vice President Henry A. WALLACE, in 1944, 
in a speech at Seattle, denounces scarcity 
economics of the American Fascists of Wall 
Street. 

One wonders if this thing called Wall Street 
is to be haunted by the ghosts of the 5,000,000 
pigs that Secretary WaALLAcE condemned to 
death in 1933. 


[From the Oregonian of February 10, 1944] 
BRINGING IN DIVINITY 


Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt’s intimates do not 
relay to him the stories in which he confuses 
himself with divinity. Or perhaps they do 
tell him, and he thinks it hot stuff. In any 
case, such an observation as that made in 
Tuesday’s press conference, when he defended 
HENRY WALLACE'S recent platform appear- 
ances with the argument that some people 
find the Sermon on the Mount to be politi- 
cal, does nothing to discourage the storytell- 
ers. Indeed, quite the opposite. It causes 
even sane people, let alone those who are 
temporarily pixilated by their prejudices, to 
wonder whether the storytellers don’t have 
something, after all. 

Certainly no one who attended the Jackson 


Day dinner or listened to Mr. WALLAcE over’ 


the radio could be confused as to whether 
what he had to say bore any blood relation- 
ship to the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. WaL- 
LACE’S speech was an unprepared talk, no 
doubt, contrived after arrival out of the 
things fed to him by the local stalwarts— 
and most offensive, of course, to all intelli- 
gent listeners. It followed the regular WaAL- 
LACE-New Deal line of advocating increared 
Government participation in everything after 
the war, and in this was interesting. But its 
lack of preparation was decidedly uncompli- 
mentary to the comnrunity. 

So far as Mr. Roosevelt’s implication is 
concerned—the implication that Mr. WaL- 
LACE’s Current stump oratory bears a resem- 
blance to the principles set forth on the 
Mount—we are reminded of something which 
happened to Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lin- 
coln was waited upon by a delegation of 
ministers who advocated their cause and at 
the end made it quite clear that they consid- 
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ered themselves the voice of Ged. Where. 
upon Mr. Lincoln bade them good day, wi 
the observation that he did not see why, iy 
the Lord had instructions to give him, He 
should send around through the wicked cj 
of Chicago. Mr. WALLACE is not wicked 

course, in intention, but as a route he 
quite as unthinkable as Chicago. 


y 


[From the Oregon Journal of February 12 
1944] 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


Wendell Willkie’s presence in Oregon bring 
close to the consciousness of the people of 
this State one of the strong currents runni: 
counter to the trends of American Gover 
ment under the multiple terms of Presid 
Roosevelt. 

Whatever may be said of Wendell Willkie's 
ultimate chances for the Republican Pre 
dential nomination, in his present campa 
he is consistent with his campaign of 4 years 
ago. He has only added to his fight against 
the entrenchments of bureaucracy and 
demands for a self-speaking, self-governi 
American people, the concept of unified dem- 
ocratic peoples which he set forth in his 
widely read book, One World. 

Opposition to Mr. Willkie is now about 
what it was in the contest for the Preside: 
The regulars and the professionals of polit 
care no more for him than they did. 17 
book One Man—Wendell Willkie, which vy 
intended to blast his hopes for the Repub!i- 
can nomination by identifying him 
utilities he has served as executive and l« 
counsel, has had little effect, largely becau 
its indictment of Willkie, both as man ¢ 
as candidate, relies upon presumption rati 
than fact or demonstration, His record d 
not indict him. Rather it is the record « 
strong and courageous American who prett 
the American way of free life and free enter- 
prise with equality of opportunity meeti 
half way every ambitious individual. 

Coming to Oregon on the birth anniver- 
sary of Abraham Lincoln, Wendell Will! 
cannot escape the thought—nor can 
people here—that in a critical hour it 
the personality and the message of a gr« 
man that brought this Nation to abrupt 
realization that the house divided cai 
stand, that America cannot survive ! 
slave and half free. To aspire to the stature 
of a Lincoln could be effrontery; to incor- 
porate the spirit of Lincoln in ambition t 
public service is permitted to any Americ 
In his Tacoma speech, Friday, Willkie said: 

“We need a new leader. * * ®* A leader 
who recognizes that all groups are essenti 
parts of America. A leader with malice to- 
ward none. For, as Lincoln so well Knew, 
malice is the very essence of disunity. And 
make no mistake about it; we cannot su! 
vive as a nation divided against itself. ‘ 





2ne 
penalty of disunity is as heavy today as 
was in Lincoln’s time. Indeed, it may w 
be greater. For the world has become one 
world in the last few generations, and this 
one world is full of danger for any nation 
which allows itself to be divided.” 

Whatever his political future, Wendell 
Willkie is a voice crying out in a vast con- 
fusion the way a united America must go, 
Oregon welcomes him. 


} 


[From the Oregonian of February 12, 1944] 
MR. WILLKIE 


Whatever the fate of Wendell L. Willkie in 
this Presidential year of 1944, we at least 
wish him to know—on the occasion of ! 
visit in Portland today and his appearan 
at the annual Lincoln Day banquet—that we 
appreciate (all, at least, who are not hcog- 
ridden by prejudice) what a revivifying in- 
fluence he has been both upon the Repub- 
lican Party and the American people. 

Mr. Willkie may win or lose at the Re- 
publican convention at Chicago in June. If 
nominated, he may win or lose in Noveme- 


the American Legion’s top 


H 
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Lv whether he goes to the White 
back to the law office, his candor 
usiasm and quick rise upon the po- 
rizon have restored American sanity 

reduced to absurdity the politicians, 
epublican and Democratic, who were 
overly cautious game. He has re- 
everyone that the citizens, after all, 
f judges. And he has chosen to 
the people not with the wily ma- 
so prevalent in these latter days, but 
ly and sometimes even impulsively. 
called it to attention that even a 
businessman, as well as the occupant 
cabin or a Hyde Park, may aspire to 
dency—a reminder much needed. 
us the character and the caliber for 


ite House. That is not to say he is 
ne. To say so would be to deny 
principles which he has taken the 
establish. But whether or not he 
choice, his influence upon the Ameri- 


tical scene has been widespread and 
Portland receives him today not 
Republican leader but as a man 


deeply refreshened the Nation's 
and faith in democracy 





Francis M. Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 


A 


+ 


caption “Did you happen to see?”, 
morning’s Washington Times-Her- 
pays tribute to Francis M. Sullivan, 
legislative 


Frank came to Capitol Hill as a secre- 


i 


To know Frank is to like him. 


ne I 
anit 


y early in 1924 a few months after I 
k up a like assignment. Fellow Le- 
laires, we soon became close friends 
i we have been so ever since. 






He is 
ood American. He is sincere and 
idly and his feet are on the ground. 
loves his work, promoting the welfare 
ull veterans of World War Nos. 1 and 
know the Congress will be 
see this newspaper write-up. It 


as follows: 


i to 


U HAPPEN TO SEE FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN? 


rvice boys won’t have a lot 


home to from the 


of worries 


fronts if he 


battle 


way 
here’ll be home, security, a chance to earn 
zy, even education, if need be, waiting 


ur fighters. 





r keen-witted, loyal-hearted Francis M 
an, national legislative director of the 
can Le n, spends his days promoting 





ation to that end. 

se a lot of people refer to me as a 
says withagrin. “But it doesn’t 
tter to me what I’m called so long 


wiet  } 
iSt, ne 





I can do something for the civilian security 


ur boys in uniform 
‘n the 8 years I've been with this office, 


I suppose we've had an average of 125 resolu- 


d meetings 
tree to att 


ré 


} 


ls 


1 year from our national conventions 
of the national executive com- 
nd to—all concerning the wel- 

of veterans of World War Nos. 1 and 2. 
At present there are approximately 200 

before Congress that the Legion is inter- 
d in, mostly dealing with the protection of 


\? ans of this war and their dependents. 


“You know we're chartered to take in any 
veteran, male or female, of World 
as soon as he or she is discharged, and we 
already taken in 130,000 

“There’s been too much piecemeal legisl: 
tion for postservice 
ans. So, ri 
gion’s omnibus 
all plan that 5 
veterans’ readjustmen 
predischarge to postdischarge 


“Our bill provides for financial aid in buy- 


security of these veter- 
ow, I'm promoting the 


ill, which is a 


yrovides step by step for the 














ing farms, homes, small businesses d f 
education, for better unen yment com- 
pensation, for the stream! ng of Veter $ 
Administration, and for making the employ- 
ment office more effective 

It takes a man as wise in the ways of 
Washington as he is wise cholog 
common sense, and the ways ld to 
do a job as encompassing and tant as 
Sullivan's 

“Sully” came to n in 1924 as 






secre n and 
has been here ever sini were 
spent in the aforementioned job, five practic- 
ing law, and the others in his present position. 

“Sully,” } 


m Qi 


sven years 


who always answers to the nick- 





names of “Frank” and “Duke,” was born 
in Westford, Mas 46 years ago. He's mar- 
ried to a Washington girl, the former Kath- 


erine Schrider, and they have four 
His hobby used to be golf. 


children 


ETTEN 





Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 





“rr 
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ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the RecorD a very appropri- 
ate editorial, which strikes at a very vital 
problem for our country today: 
ELK HILLS NAVAL OIL RESERVE SHOULD BE DRILLED 

AT ONCE 


The Elk Hills naval oil reserve was set up 
to provide petroleum products for the armed 
forces of the United States in time of war 

Instead, the reserve appears to have become 


a political football, and at a time when the 
oil production of California is being strained 


to the uttermost the development of this 
field has been halted by a dispute over the 
powers of the President and Secretary of the 
Navy to make a valid contract 





j The last 
heard of the controversy was a declara by 
Attorney General Biddle that it is up to Con- 
to decide how the field shall be devel- 
oped; but if Congress even thinking of 
making any such decision, there has been no 
sign of it 
Without 
Elk Hills controver 
said that 


tion by 


gress 


is 





attempting to 
Id or new, it 


’ 


here is oil which could 


go into any of the 
may be 


be used to 


ies, ¢ 


relieve a stringency the critical nature of 
which is everywhere admitted, and that noth- 


ing is being done to get the oil out 

Besides some 50,000 barrels a day of crude 
oil which could be obtained from Elk Hills 
within a reasonable period, the field would go 
a long way toward relieving the present short- 
age of natural gas for industrial and domestic 
use and toward supplying fuel for war plants 

How the field should be developed and who 
should do it is a matter of comparative 
difference. Certainly Congress and the law- 
yers of the Justice Department between them 
should be able to make arrangements which 
will safeguard public and private rights ade- 


Ne 
n 
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A Soldier in the Aleutians Wants to Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


Arve a | 
F ruary is 19 


REPRESENTATIVES 


44 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with this Idier in the Aleutians who 
writes to the Hon. David B. Roberts 


present prothonotary of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, and one the former o1 
liberal workmen’s compensa 
in Pennsylvania, 


of itstanding 


to 


I 
see that he gets a 
: 
A 


ballot so he can vote in the Presidential 
elections this year. I am happy to in- 
clude the soldier’s letter in my rema1 
OFFICE OF PROTHONOTARY 
CourT OF COMMON PLEA 
ALLEGHENY ( wTY 


Cc 1an SAMUEL A. WEISS 
W hingt D. ¢ 
Dear Cc r Vi I ved t) 
interesti: le I i it 
in the Aleutian 
It i elf-expla1 Pz 1 t 1 
might want to read 
Re ( l \ r 
I B. I T 
Battery I, Two Ht ) 
TENTH (¢ T ARTILLERY (AN CRAFT 
‘ Wasi Februar 4, 1944 
Mr. F T A t of being made 
t +) +¢ +? € ™ u 
We hear vay ou r re e 
Alf 
He I poi I} pic hat 
m I s0m I »» 1 I K 
this issue yout u I dep my 
vote in the comi Pre n 
Th cares m¢ l I d rn 
re denied t! privilege } l 
have a new Chief. That couldn't be the rea- 
son behind all this or could it? Well, 
just in case someone is trying to pullatf 
one, I’m going to ask you t t tt I 
get a ballot. Maybe this t : ro- 
cedure, but you can set m 
You see sor of us are inte ted 
to want to vote, and in « \ ) 


} we want to know 








A830 


like to have suspicions, but, well, you know, 
“Brutus was an honorable man.” 

1 don’t get much chance to talk with the 
lawmakers, so if you see any of them, tell 
them we want to vote; oh, yes; I don’t think 
it will hurt to tell them that the man I want 
to vote for is a fellow who is doing a good 
job, a man better known as President Roose- 
velt. 

Thanks for past kindnesses. 

Lots of luck and good health. 

Sincerely, 





Sgt. Pau. F. HENRY. 





Safety in War and Post-War Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON | 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I submit the text of an ad- 
dress delivered January 29, 1944, by Mr. 
Sidney J. Williams, general manager of 
the National Safety Council, before the 
Mississippi Valley Conference of State 
Highway Officials, meeting in Chicago. 

Mr. Williams is one of the Nation’s 
outstanding industrial and public safety 
engineers, having joined the National 
Safety Council in 1918 as its chief engi- 
neer, and being founder of the council’s 
public safety division. 

In this significant analysis of war and 
post-war highway problems, Mr. Wil- 
liams declares that the MacDonald re- 
port by the National Interregional High- 
way Committee, submitted to the Con- 
gress by President Roosevelt on January 
12, 1944, is “the greatest single contribu- 
tion ever made to highway safety.” His 
discussion of the economies and lifesav- 
ing factors involved in the MacDonald 
recommendations, and his observations 
on traffic enforcement and speed prob- 
lILms, make this address one of unusual 
interest: 

For the past 2 years, highway policy has 
been the child of military need. The results 
are only too familiar to you: New construc- 
tion cut almost to zero; planning, design, 
maintenance, policing, driver licensing, and 
public educational work sadly hampered by 
personnel losses if not by reduced budgets. 

These handicaps, incurred through the 
highest patriotic motives, resulted in serious 
delays, especially in the early days of the 
war. Many workers spent 4 hours or more 
each day driving to and from work and truck 
movements were equally delayed because of 
congestion and accidents due to inadequate 
facilities and control. Engineers and police 
struggled manfully to overcome these ob- 
stacles and keep essential war traffic moving, 
and in most places their efforts have been 
successful. 

The arbitrary wartime speed limits, first 
40 and then 35 miles an hour, sought to 
conserve scarce equipment and protect life 
and property. The general and growing dis- 
regard of this low limit reflects our tradi- 
tional dislike of arbitrary restrictions and 
also our failure to realize the imperative need 
for conservation of gasoline as well as equip- 
ment. 

Motor-vehicle traffic deaths dropped from 
39,969 in 1941 to 28,309 in 1942 and about 
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23,300 in 1943, due to the decline in travel. 
The death rate—deaths per 100,000,000 ve- 
hicle-miles—decreased 14 percent in 1942 but 
increased slightly in 1943. This rate however 
is an inaccurate barometer because two-ve- 
hicle collisions tend to vary with the square 
of the travel. Taking account of this square 
fact. and computing a more accurate expo- 
sure rate we find that this rate went down 7 
percent in 1942 and 5 percent in the first half 
of 1943 but went up 15 percent in the last 
half of 1943. 

In October, November, and December of 
1943 there were actually more persons killed 
than in the same months of 1942. This com- 
pletely explodes any popular illusion that 
wartime restrictions have even temporarily 
solved the traffic-accident problem. 

On the whole, wartime traffic problems have 
been met with patriotic energy and with 
characteristic American ingenuity. We might 
have done much worse—but we need to do 
much better. The degree of conservation 
which we have achieved would still seem reck- 
less extravagance to our allies. We tolerate 
unnecessary travel, increasing violation of 
the wartime speed limit, cheating on gasoline 
coupons; we kill or injure over a thousand 
workers every day. I submit that it is our 
duty—your duty—as responsible public offi- 
cials and leaders of public opinion, to arouse 
the public to a much more realistic under- 
standing that the war is not yet won, that 
vehicles and gasoline and lives must not be 
wasted, that not all the sacrifices shall be 
made at Tarawa or Cassino. 

What will face us after the war, and what 
are we going to do about it? 

Immediate post-war problems will include 
the subnormal condition of vehicles and tires, 
which will require months if not years to 
remedy completely; the subnormal condition 
of highways due to inadequate maintenance 
and almost no reconstruction; the decline in 
the quantity and often the quality of police 
enforcement, driver licensing, and other pre- 
ventive activities—all added to the quick in- 
crease,in miles driven which will surely fol- 
low the lifting or relaxing of gas rationing. 
Speeds undoubtedly will increase even before 
the 35-mile limit ends; and this may be se- 
rious indeed, in view of the deterioriated con- 
dition of both vehicles and highways and the 
depletion of police forces. About the only 
bright spot on the immediate horizon is a 
possible decrease in drinking, and in driving 
or walking under the influence, which we 
have, I hope correctly, ascribed to war ten- 
sion. 

The long-term prospect, as you well know, 
embraces a great increase in the number of 
motor vehicles, and many probable changes 
in the traffic pattern—decentralization of 
metropolitan areas, and the shifting of in- 
dustrial, commercial, educational, and recre- 
ational establishments, all of which can be 
met only by the most far-sighted planning 
and prompt action on the part of all con- 
cerned. : 

How are we to meet these many and varied 
problems? By hasty palliatives, born of des- 
peration after the emergency has become 
acute? God forbid. The wise planning and 
handling of traffic, as of many other ele- 
ments in our joint life, presents as great 
a challenge as this Nation has ever faced— 
more complex in many ways than the chal- 
lenge of survival in global war—a challenge 
which is at the same time the greatest op- 
portunity we have ever had, to utilize prop- 
erly the tremendous productive energies that 
will be suddenly released. 

If we handle traffic wisely, we shall handle 
it safely, for safety is not a thing in itself, 
to be added or withheld at will. It is a by- 
product of efficiency, of doing the thing the 
right way. 

The MacDonald report on interregional 
highways, and particularly the design stand- 
ards in appendix V, are, in my opinion, the 











greatest single contribution ever made to 
highway safety. Here is a program to thr 
the imagination of every one of us who | 
forward to a better highway transportation 
system—indeed, of everyone who looks for. 
ward to a better America. It fulfills the fa- 
mous admonition of Daniel Burnham 
“make no little plans.” Its final consumn 
tion runs into billions of dollars, yet practi- 
cal considerations have not been overlooked 
the end is to be reached by many easy st 
That is the essence of all great planning—: 
to do everything at once, but to do noth 
that will have to be undone, to have ever 
thing that is done fit into the final picture 

I fervently pray that no sectional, politica! 
or other jealousies will prevent universal ac- 
ceptance of this as the master plan for Ameri- 
can highways, and that the design standards 
will be accepted as the ideal, and will be fol- 
lowed as closely as is humanly possible, on al! 
new construction and improvement of pres- 
ent highways outside as well as within the 
interregional system. It is far more effectiy: 
far cheaper in the long run to build safety 
into a highway (or into a factory or a home) 
than to continue, generation after genera- 
tion, the painful process of education i 
enforcement to avoid hazards which should 
never have been created. 

The MacDonald standards are based on : 
travel at speeds of 50 to 75 miles an h 
depending on terrain. I hope this will, onc 
for all, lay the ghost of hundred-mile-an- 
hour highways. We can build—at a price— 
hundred-mile-an-hour highways and hun- 
dred-mile-an-hour cars, but where are we 
going to find hundred-miie-an-hour driy 
Not enough of them, in our generation 
least, to keep the cars and the highways bus) 

This matter of speed, on all kinds of high- 
ways, is one of our big post-war traffic prob- 
lems. Speed is not something to be abol- 
ished, like grade crossings, or punished, like 
driving under the influence. Speed is an 
atiribute of motion; speed, properly con- 
trolled, is a great asset. It can and must 
be properly controlled, through design 
through intelligent enforcement, and most of 
all through education of and self-control by 
the driver himself. The facts about speed in 
relation to accidents are much better under- 
stood than they were 10 years ago but our 
knowledge is still incomplete. The American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
taken a wise forward step in joining with t 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
the National Safety Council, and others in 
setting up a joint committee to study this 
elusive yet vital subject—to find the facts 
and draw the lessons of wartime speed limi- 
tation and, we hope, to present a united 
front on speed policies after the war. 

Another thing we must all strive for is the 
prompt reestablishment of official traffic de- 
partments from which so many of the m: 
active and most promising younger men have 
been loaned to the military services. I refer 
not only to highway but to police, drive: 
licensing, and public educational forces and 

I say “loaned” because it is greatly to bs 
hoped that these men will be among the fi 
to be returned to civilian duties. These de- 
partments should be quickly restored to, and 
in many cases above, their highest pre-war 
efficiency, and this means adequate budget 
To this end you will have the strong suppcrt 
of all the organized safety and traffic forces « 
the country. 

But let me emphasize that the aim is a hig! 
standard of efficiency, not merely a la! 
number of employees. We surely hav 
learned that every phase of traffic is a high]; 
professional job, requiring intelligence, de- 
votion, and special training. A vital post- 
war need is to expand the training programs, 
both preservice and in-service, which were 
just getting a good start before Pearl Harbor. 

Intelligent designing, maintenance, sign- 
ing, policing, and all the other traffic func- 
tions are impossible without accident recorc. 



































lent is not merely a personal misfor- 
stom < of somet hi 1 





f r in the traffic on that 
We need much better accident 
unalysis, and better use of them, than 
he best of today or of yesterday 
d general records, combir 





rec¢ rds, 





of many States and citi 
* knowledge of what is really es- 
design and to strengthen our argu- 


f features which we already be- 
I essential. We know, without 
that a divided highway without 
nes is safer—but how much safer? 

credit to any of us that such data 
I y available 
of collecting them is an infinitesi- 


of the money spent on con- 


better accident data, not only in 
in particular; data that will put 
tlight on the hazards of particular 
o1 particular stretches of high- 
ilar times of the day, week, or 
inds of violations; particu- 
I and types of drivers A small 
f a cent out of every highway dol- 
provide this information and will 
cost many times over in more effi- 
cing, driver training, licensing, and 
] pau ducation, as oe as in high- 
zm «mail tenance, and equipment 
fany traffic laws need overhauling. Prob- 
he Uniform Vehicle Code needs over- 
due to wartime stresses, it has not 
evised since 1936. Then, we all need 
t together on uniform rules of the road, 
ersal effective driver licensing, uniform 
and signals, universal use of chemical 
for liquor influence, pedestrian protec- 
and control. 
fact, we need to get together “period.” 
h the highway traffic advisory com- 
and in many other ways, we have 
together during the war much better 
ever before With our country in 
t peril, we have been ashamed to quarrel. 
is one war condition that should not 
with the armistice. The MacDonald 
n, all the other things I have men- 
d, cannot possibly be accomplished 
ut unselfish, generous, energetic co- 
ion among all the departments dealing 
traffic; among the Federal, State, and 
cal governments; among the officials and 
e many private agencies which can sup- 
t and complement your efforts 
one contribution toward this great 
the National Safety Council recently 
up a post-war traffic safety planning 
mittee in its street and highway traffic 
} ny of the things I have said this 
ll be amplified in the report whicl 
ee will soon release. I ania 
ng to quote from the preamble 








A high traffic death toll cannot and will 
b be golerated in America after the war. 
ly, we cannot countenance the unnec- 
y carnage—economically, we cannot af- 
the attendant financial loss. We must, 
prepare now to meet the complex traffic 
lems which will surely arise. 
rhe committee is aware that the solution 
ny of these problems lies mainly within 
tatutory responsibilities of Federal, 
te, and local officials. As in the past, it is 
vernmental agency which actually does 
b and it is deserving of the highest 
ree of support 
We earnestly believe that upon two single 
tors rests the ultimate success of any offi- 
cial program: first, an informed public 
nion; second, a broader degree of cooper- 
mn and coordination among all of the agen- 
cles involved—governmental or otherwise. 
To this end the National Safety Council 
ends its fullest cooperation and offers all 
Ss facilities.” 
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Dangers to Banks as Result of the Inter- 


pretation of Regulation Q by Board of 
Governors of Federal Reserve System 


independent 
confronted k ] 
‘to — these 
forcement 


HON. JAMES DOM 


LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 


promptly. 





bruary 18 1944 
DOMENGEAUX 


nd the protectio 


elfare of our f 


of Seaman 
outstanding importance 1 
particularly 


and teen ia 
community cente: 
We know further that in ac 
primary purpose, t 


ddition to their 


ly waacied on various ac 
sary in the emergency, 

ction with the 
and in the matter of rati oning. 


sromotion ¢ 


affs al 1d other 


The Ait 
r€ sponsibili 
peacetime—in a spirit of publ 
prise and public 

Because of the necc essity for mz ene 
ing these services, 
that the Board of Gov ernors 0 of the F 
eral Reserve System 
‘ which strikes at 


beleedentatl 
While Congress 
mer the Board rule ed that the abs 
- exchange constitu es an = 


fas in recess 





consideration, 
Reserve Act, 
the a bsorption of exch: ange ee coll 
tion charges 

are of int 
as a. 
, the nail 
gia Mr, : Wace, 


of country bs ; ig § 
$5 000 000 of 
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Federal Reserve System or nationalize. 
If there is any such idea as this, now is 
the time to eliminate it. 

With low interest rates and limited in- 
vestment opportunities, the smaller 
banks are dependent upon exchange and 
service charges, for their bare operating 
expenses: It can readily be seen how 
serious will be the effect on these banks 
if regulation Q is enforced to the extent 
that the banks with which the smaller in- 
stitutions carry their reserves are no 
longer able to pay for their account the 
exchange charges on items remitted for 
credit. 

The gap between the earnings of the 
city banks and the country banks is al- 
ready widening at an alarming rate. 

Thile low interest rates may bear alike 
upon the large and small banks, the ra- 
tion of increase in the amount available 
for investment under present conditions 
is largely in favor of the city banks. De- 
posits of the average country bank have 
not increased in recent years in propor- 
tion to those of the city banks. Asa re- 
sult, tne fixed operating costs of the 
larger institutions have a much wider 
spread, which, coupled with the largely 
increased amounts available for invest- 
ment, gives them an advantage over the 
country banks whose deposits have re- 
mained more static. It is extremely re- 
grettable that the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System should see 
fit to deprive the smaller banks of this 
service and take from them a source of 
income essential to their success. 

There is no justification for disrupting 
the charging of exchange by hundreds of 
small banks which have engaged in this 
practice for years and are dependent 
upon it for their chief source f income. 
Banks have charged exchange for more 
than a century, and ever since checks be- 
came in such extensive use as a form of 
currency, a great many banks have 
charged exchange in cases where they are 
required to settle by bank drafts on other 
cities where they maintain balances. 
Every depositor who keeps funds in city 
banks or in banks in the larger towns has 
been taught by these banks to accept a 
system of service charges. Many smaller 
banks prefer to retain the service charge, 
which they call exchange, instead of 
using the more complicated systems of 
the city banks. Apparently, however, 
there is really no difference between the 
service charge of the large banks and the 
exchange charge of the smaller banks, 
except one is collected from the de- 
positors and the other from persons pre- 
senting checks which depositors have 
given. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System held that banks which 
have been handling the collection of 
exchange charge items could no longer 
absorb these charges as part of their ex- 
penses, but had to pass them on to the in- 
dividual payees of the checks. Those 
familiar with banking say this will re- 
quire a great amount of bookkeeping 
which will in many cases cost the banks 
far more than absorbing the charges. 

The welfare of the country banks is 
tied in closely with the welfare of the 
business concerns of the communities 
served by these banks. Congress is 
justly concerned with the future of 





small business. 'To destroy the small, in- 
dependent bank would be to also wreck 
great numbers of these business enter- 
prises. 

I have received many protests from 
my congressional district with reference 
to the interpretation of regulation Q. 
I judge other Members of Congress have 
likewise received numerous communica- 
tions pointing out the grave dangers of 
the ruling. I am sure my colleagues 
realize the seriousness of the situation. 
It is our opportunity and our duty to 
give to the smaller and independent 
banks the help they so greatly need in 
this connection, and by aiding them we 
will render a distinct service to the whole 
economic, financial; and commercial 
structure of our Nation. 





Basic Breaks World Record in Magnesium 
Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I am including an article from the 
Pioche Record, Pioche, Nev., in its issue 
of February 10, 1944, under the caption 
“Basic magnesium breaks world record 
in magnesium output.” 

The article is about Basic Magnesium, 
Inc., of Henderson, Nev., a “war baby” 
which promises to become the most ro- 
bust industrial adult in the Southwest. 

A true picture of the magnitude of 
this colossus of the desert is difficult to 
convey. The total cost of construction 
ran to around $140,000,000. In a metro- 
politan area such as Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, the plant would cover an en- 
tire business area, approximately 12 to 
25 blocks. 

The plant essentially is a war industry, 
supplying the Air Forces with the mate- 
rial far magnesium bombs, tracer bullets, 
tracer shells, star shells, flares, and other 
munitions, and with metal for building 
the aircraft to use these implements of 
modern warfare. 

When peace returns, Basic Magne- 
sium, Inc., is expected to take a large 
place in industry. Indications are that 
magnesium will be in great demand for 
manufacture of portable household ap- 
pliances, automatic equipment, aircraft, 
lightweight streamlined railroad cars, 
plumbing fixtures, furniture, and other 
items requiring a light, strong, durable 
metal. 

The article referred to follows: 

BASIC BREAKS WORLD RECORD IN MAGNESIUM 

OUTPUT 

Basic Magnesium, Inc., last week broke 
another world’s record to add to its long 
string of similar performances. Production 
in January 1944 broke all plant records for 
any single month in Basic Magnesium, Inc.'s 
history. Sunday, January 30, was the high 


day with a record production of 111 percent 
of rated capacity. 
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The Clark County plant today ts prod 
ing more than one-fourth of all the m 
nesium now being produced in the Uni: 
States. If the ingots cast at Basic Ma; 
sium, Inc., in the month of January y 
laid end to end they would reach from | 
Vegas to Anaconda’s great copper plant m 
Butte, Mont. 

The high day production was 10 tin 
greater than the average daily production 
all United States plants in the year 1940 
daily production would provide a full loa 
incendiary bombs for 50 Flying Fortre« 
every day in the calendar year. 

With increased production has come 
creased cost in production and the B 
Magnesium, Inc., organization today is b 
ing every effort to make February produ 
top January and March, April, and the « 
months to come to break the record of 
month before. 

On January 20, at 11:30 a. m., Basic M 
nesium, Inc., poured the one hundred 
lionth pound of magnesium, with Wil) 
Owens handling the ladle. It marked 
production of more magnesium than 
total world output for the year 1940. 








Jewish Devotion to American Ideals and 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Friday, February 18, 1944 
Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, it is unfor- 


| tunate that the facts concerning the sery- 


ices rendered to our country by Ameri- 
cans of Jewish blood and Jewish ance 
are not more widely recognized. Thx 
story of Jewish courage, of Jewish devo- 
tion to American institutions, and of Jew- 
ish sacrifice even unto death for thei: 
maintenance and perpetuation is a glo- 
rious one. It is a story which has not yet 
been fully told. It is a story which ou: 
to be quickly and completely laid op 
to the inspection of all Americans. 

I am happy indeed to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following artic 
by Mr. Archie H. Greenberg, nationa 
commander of Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States. It discloses in part 
the courage and devotion of Americans 
of Jewish blood during the America: 
Revolution. The example given by thes 
early Jewish residents of America ha: 
been followed in innumerable instanc 
by their descendants in subsequent Amer- 
ican wars: 


JEWS FOUGHT WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(By Archie H. Greenberg, national co: 
mander, Jewish War Veterans of Unit: 
States) 


With more than a half million Jews pres- 
ently serving the cause of liberty in the 
armed forces of the United States, it is ap- 
propriate as we celebrate the two hundred 
and twelfth anniversary of George Washing- 
ton’s birth, that we recall the part played by 
Jews in the War of the Revolution. The! 
as now, Jews contributed their all to th 
cause of American democracy. Except pos- 
sibly for the romantic story of Haym Sa! 
mon, and the aid he gave in financing th 
Revolutionary War, little is known abou 
valorous record of our forefathers in to. 
country. 

















y, much stress is placed in educa- 
circles on intercultural education as 
idote to intergroup prejudice. If only 
various nationality and religious groups 
and understood each other, the educa- 
y, a great step would be taken in the 
n of group hatreds. That this 
is basically sound there is no deny- 
but, obviously, a first step is for the 
vidual groups to know about themselves 
Jews, in my opinion, are the least 
are of their heroic and historic past 
country. Thus, as we again commem- 
George Washington’s Birthday, I turn 
pages of Jews in American Wars, a 
of American Jewish valor, recently 
d by the Jewish War Veterans of the 
States. To authors J. George Fred- 
nd Louis A. Falk, I am indebted for the 
xy historically accurate and roman- 
glamorous picture of American Jewry 
time of the War of the Revolution: 
the time the movement for American 
ndence began, the more than 2,000 Jews 
lready deeply rooted in their new 
From Georgia in the South, where 
rdic Jews had introduced viniculture, 
ssachusetts in the North, where Puritan 
ht and philosophy were heavily under- 
ith Hebraic ideals, Jewish contributions 
being made to all sectors of American 
In Rhode Island, Jews were engaged in 
ety of pursuits, from soap making to 
, from manufacture of sperm oil prod- 
to shipping. Part of the success of New- 
was due to Jewish energies. Aaron 
one had more than 30 ships engaged 
stal and overseas trade. In New York, 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, in fact, in 
colony, we find evidence of individual 
who were helping to build the social 
economic foundations upon which the 
ture of liberty was to be reared. 
From the very beginning of the rift be- 
the Colonies and England, Jews were 
e in the patriotic cause. When indignant 
ants gathered in Philadelphia in 1765 
opt the nonimportation resolutions, by 
ch they agreed not to have any goods 
pped from Great Britain, until after the 
i! of the Stamp Act, there were nine Jews 
ng them—Benjamin Levy, Samson Levy, 
ph Jacobs, Hyman Levy, Jr., David 
ks, Mathias Bush, Bernard Gratz, Mi- 
1 Gratz, and Moses Mordecai. Five years 
r leading importers met again to strength- 
the nonimportation resolutions—among 
m could be found such men as Samuel 
h, Hyman Levy, Jacob Moses, Jacob My- 
Jonas Phillips, and Isaac Seixas 
When the seething volcano erupted into 
lution and the war for liberty was on, 
majority of the Jews in the Colonies 
i the Revolutionary cause. Many served 
th distinction in Gen. George Washing- 
1's army. 
Less than a month after the earnest band 
patriots in Philadelphia pledged to liberty 
ir lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor,’ 
rancis Salvador, colorful plantation owner 
South Carolina, who won the sobriquet of 
» southern Paul Revere, was killed in 
ttle against marauding Indians who had 
n incited to attack by the British. In the 
rds of Judge William Drayton, leader of the 
uth Carolina patriots, ‘Salvador was inti- 
itely known and esteemed by the first revo- 
ionary characters of South Carolina.’ A 
ember of his colony’s provincial congress, 
Salvador rounded up volunteer troops to 
tave off the Indians’ attack. There were 
hree flerce engagements. In the last he was 












killed and scalped. 


“Jews were also active in the revolutionary 


cause in Georgia. David Emanuel, who was 
later to become Governor of Georgia, was one 


of the moving spirits among the patriots in 


his colony and leader of a community called 
Rebel Town, situated not far from Augusta. 
At McBean’s Creek he was captured, together 
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with several companions, and they were 
marched off to a nearby field to be shot. One 
of his companions asked permission to deliver 
a final prayer before the execution. The re- 
quest was granted and the patriot dropped to 
his knees, launching into a solemn and 
lengthy prayer. 

“Nearby some horses were tethered The 
British paid little attention to Emanuel wh 
dashed toward the horses, mounted one, and 
rode off. The British took to their horses in 
pursuit, but Emanuel escaped them in the 
swamp by dropping into the bog up to his 
neck while his pursuers beat the underbrush 
in search of him, several times coming so 
close that he could hear their muttered 
curses. Next morning he made his way to 
the army of General Twiggs 

“In South Carolina there was a ‘Jews’ Com- 
pany, commanded by Capt. Richard Lush- 
ington. Contrary to popular impression, this 
volunteer infantry was not composed en- 
tirely of Jews. It derived its name from the 
fact that it had been recruited from a sec- 
tion of Charleston in which Jews predomi 
nated and the majority of its members were 
Jews. The company, comprising some two 
dozen men, saw service in the Battle of 
Beaufort 

“Col. David Salisbury Franks was an aide 
first to Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, and later to 
Gen. Benedict Arnold. General rnold's 
treason threw suspicion on Franks, but in 
a famous letter to Washington, Arnold 
cleared his aide of complicity: ‘In justice to 
the gentlemen of my official family, Col 
Richard Varick and Major Franks, I think 
myself bound to declare that they are to- 
tally ignorant of any transactions of mine 
that they had reason to believe were in- 
jurious to the public.’ Nevertheless the colo- 
nel demanded a complete military investiga- 
tion to dispel the shadow which Arnold’s act 
had thrown on him. He wrote to General 
Washington: 

“"T had here nothing but a Name un- 
spotted I trust, until Arnold’s baseness gave 
the Tongue of Calumny Grounds sufficient 
to work against anyone so unhappily con- 
nected with him.’ 

“The military tribunal completely exon- 
erated Colonel Franks and later developments 
indicated that he retained the complete con- 
fidence of his superiors. He was given a mili- 
tary promotion and was dispatched with 
secret documents for Ambassador Benjamin 
Franklin in France. Franks was included by 
Thomas Jefferson in his planned delegation 
to the peace conference, but peace came 
quickly and before the assignment was Ccon- 
cluded. He did, however, continue in the 
diplomatic service of his country for some- 
time after this 

“Isaac Franks was only 17 when he en- 
listed in the Rebel Army shortly after the 
Battle of Lexington. He served under Wash- 
ington in the Battle of Long Island, wa 
wounded several times in battle and at one 
time was taken prisoner by the British. He 
continued in active service in various posts 
until illness forced his retirement in 1782. 
It was at his home in Germantown that 
President Washington resided when the capi- 
tal was located in Philadelphia. He sat for 
Gilbert Stuart, who is renowned for his por- 
traits of Washington and other colonial lead- 
ers. In 1794 he was appointed as lieutenant 
colonel in the Pennsylvania Militia. 

“Among Jews who distinguished themselves 
in the Revolutionary Army was Lt. Col. Solo- 
mon Bush. Serving with the Pennsylvania 
Militia, he made such a noteworthy record 
that he was cited for valor by the State's 
supreme executive council. In one battle he 
was severely wounded and was for a time 
prisoner of war. A member of his family, 
Capt. Lewis Bush, was killed in the Battle of 
Brandywine. 

“Maj. Benjamin Nones was one of the group 
of Frenchmen who came to America in 1777, 
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The Late Honorable Leonard W. Schuetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1944 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. 
I was deeply grieved when word reached 
me last evening of the 
timely death of 
personal friend ths 
LEONARD W. ScHUETZ, 
the Seventh Congre 
Illinois in the Con 
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A! Dx Al PEN 
later years through perseverance and in- 
dustry overcame insurmountable obsta- 


cles to reach the highest pinnacle of suc- 
ces Prior to his election to the Seventy- 
second Congress he engaged in the con- 
struction busing and to memory 
there now stand, not only in the great 
city of Chicago, but throughout the Na- 
tion, many churches, schools, and other 
edifices which pay a silent tribute to some 
of his vast accomplishments. Since com- 
ing to Congress he has rendered yeoman 
service to his district and to the Nation. 
As a Member of important committees 
he has served well and faithful, and his 
sound and friendly counsel will be missed 
in the deliberations of the many impor- 
tant problems confronting the Congress 
in the trying days ahead. 

I join with other Members of the House 
in expressing to Mrs. Schuetz and daugh- 
ter my sincere sympathy in their great 
bereavement. Their loss will be shared 
by all of us. He has answered the last 
roll call—may his soul rest in peace. 
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ree Ports 


ION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ON. EMANUEL CELLER 


NEW YORK 


EXTENS 


LF 

Hi 

OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to extend my remarks by inserting 
a most interesting statement on free 
ports from the New Yorker of February 

1944: 

We can tell you 
have 2 or 3 minu 

what with the wise 
ference announcing 
flung system of free 


12 
all about free ports if you 
, and it’s a timely subject, 
men of the Teheran Con- 
that they favored a far 
ports. New York has a 
free port right now, and has had since 1937, 
when “Hylan’s Folly,” the unprofitable mu- 
nicipal port development at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, was opened by the city ac foreign 
trade zone No. 1 under the Celler Act of 
1934. The war broke out before this country 
got around to opening up any more free 
ports, and, foreign trade being what it is 
now, the zone has been transferred to several 
North River piers and Stapleton taken over 
by the Government for other purposes. A 
description of the way the zone was run be- 
fore the war—and will be afterward—vwill 
serve as an explanation of what a free port 
is 


At Stapleton, as at any well-organized free 


port, there are facilities for docking, un- 
loading, and loading ships, and there are 


warehouses, sheds, and lofts which may be 
rented for inspecting, processing, repacking, 
assembling, or storing almost any kind of 
goods. The facilities aren't free of charge; 
that’s not what “free port” means.” “Free” 
refers only to the freedom from United States 
customs inspection, embargoes, and import 
duties. A trade zone a little, neutral, 
stockaded area where a shipper can put down 
his load, catch his breath, and decide what 
to do next. For example, the first shipment 
to arrive after trade zone No. 1 was opened 
was 6,000 tons of chick peas from Mexico. 
‘These were unloaded, sorted, graded, and 
cleaned and then shipped in smaller consign- 
ments to South America, Central America, 
Australia, end to wholesalers within this 
country. The shipments to these last were 


is 
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the only ones our customs men were con- 
cerned with. This procedure was more prac- 
tical than trying to ship direct to all the ulti- 
mate consumers, as far as the Mexican ex- 
porter was concerned, the city of New York, 
and a good many local workers collected some 
dough, and everybody was happy. And that’s 
the way a free port works. 

Here are a few other typical transactions 
at trade zone No.1. Corned beef was brought 
in from Argentina in unmarked tins. When 
the United States dealers had had a chance 
to inspect and bid on it, it was labeled by the 
purchasers and then, after customs inspec- 
tion, officially brought into this country If 
there had been too much beef on our market, 
the cans could have been stored in the zone 
indefinitely. Imitation pearls from Czecho- 
slovakia were brought into the zone, repacked 
in fancy small boxes, and then sent to South 
America. Watch movements from Switzer- 
land were fitted into American-made cases 
and shipped to other countries. A batch of 
posters advertising French movies was stored 
until the South American bookings were set, 
then shipped in smail lots directly to the ex- 
hibitors. The zone has proved a lifesaver to 
European refugees; their effects can be kept 
in storage until they finally settle somewhere 
and then be sent on to them without customs 
red tape. 

The first free ports were set up in Leghorn 
and Genoa in 1547 and 1595, respectively, and 
by 1938 there were over 40 free ports through- 
out Eurcpe.. Before the war Hamburg had 
one of the great free ports. In 1871 the newly 
unified Germany set up a customs union, but 
Hamburg wouldn't play ball with Bismarck in 
the matter of joining up until assured that 
her free port could be kept going. There are 
(or were, before the war) free ports all over 
the world—they are scarce in the Orient— 
but not as many as there will be after the 
war. When moving of freight by air becomes 
economically practical we will probably have 
inland free ports. 





A Wise Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 
16, 1944: 


A WISE DECISION 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has voted unanimously not to adopt as a gen- 
eral rule any ban on newspaper ownership of 
radio stations. This is a reversal of a decision 
reported to have been reached by a split vote 
earlier in the month, under which further ex- 
pansion of newspapers into the radio field 
would have been impossible. 

The Commission’s present position is wel- 
comed as the rejection of a policy which was 
at once discriminatory and illegal. It opens 
the broadcasting field to all newspapers, al- 
though the Commission reserves the right to 
grant licenses so as not to permit concentra- 
tion of control in the hands of the few. In 
the future each application will be decided 
individually on the basis of public interest. 

After the war, broadcasting will be a much- 
changed industry. In relation to its me- 
chanics, it will be almost a new industry. 
For that reason it would have been unfair 
to deny newspapers which are not now in the 
radio field the opportunity to supplement 
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their printed pages with news over the 
distributed through facilities which repress 
the last word in radio engineering 
would have given a discriminatory advant 
to newspapers which now have radio 
juncts. 





Jewish National Home in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 


HON. THOMAS F. BURCHILL 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. BURCHILL of New York. ™M: 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to incorporate therein a 
letter I have received from the American 
Palestine Committee, together wit! 
statement of aims and principles of this 
organization. I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the 
fact that the American Palestine Com- 
mittee, inaugurated April 30, 1941. is the 
vehicle for expression of the sympat 
and good will of Christian America f 
the movement to reestablish the Jewish 
national home in Palestine. I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the principles under- 
lying this humanitarian cause. L I 
and statement icllows: 


AMERICAN PALESTINE COMMITTEE 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1944 
Hon. THomas F. BuRCHILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BURCHILL: The Ameri- 
can Palestine Committee, formed in 1941 
become the vehicle through which leade: 
American life are expressing their sup} 
for rebuilding the Jewish National Hon 
Palestine. On behalf of the officers of 
committee, we take pleasure in extendi: 
you an invitation to join our membership 

A Hitler edict has pledged the destruct 
of all the Jews of Europe. About 2,000 
have already been wantonly slaughtered. T 
voice of conscience and humanity call 
leaders of American public opinion to expr« 
their sympathy in practical terms; to a 
the Jews of Europe still living that the h 
of re-creating their lives in a free, democt! 
Jewish National Home will be realized with 
our support. 

In the years between two world wars 
Jewish National Home has received moral a! 
political support from the United States und 
successive administrations, regardless 
party. The reasons which have led cur peo} 
and Government to favor this cause f! 
the outset are still valid; but the cas 
the Jewish National Home is far stronget 
today. First, the resettlement of the Jews 
in Palestine is no longer a doubtful experi- 
ment but a convincing reality. The J 
National Home has made a truly inspiri! 
record in peacetime pioneering and deve 
ment, in saving hundreds of thousands 
refugees from Nazi terror and in contributin 
valuable manpower and economic support 
the United Nations’ war effort. 

Secondiy, the need for the Jewish Natio. 
Home—for many hundreds of thousands, in- 
deed millions, of uprooted Jews—will be f 
more pressing on the termination of the pres- 
ent war than at any previous time. 

The American Falestine Committee is work- 
ing earnestly and constructively toward that 
humanitarian goal, in cocperation with th 
leading responsible organizations of all faiths 
throughout the country. By signing the en- 
closed statement of principles signifying «c- 
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of membership, you will strengthen 
nds of the American Government in its 
ional support of the Jewish National 
policy, and hearten the homeless Jews 
pe with the assurance that the pledge 
build the Jewish homeland wil! be re- 
ned with our help. 
Sincerely yours, 
RoBerT F. WAGNER, Chairman 
CHARLES L. McNary, Cochairman., 





STATEMENT OF AIMS AND PRINCIPLES 
American Palestine Committee, inaug- 
ed April 30, 1941, is the vehicle for the 
ion of the sympathy and good will of 
America for the movement to re- 
lish the Jewish national home in Fales- 


tian 


On September 27, 1922, this sentiment of 
pathy and good will received official ex- 
sion from the Government of the United 

s when President Warren G. Harding 
d his signature to a joint resolution 
pted unanimously by the House of Rep- 
itatives and Senate of the United States 
reading as follows: 
That the United States of America favors 

e establishment in Palestine of the national 
1e for the Jewish people, it being clearly 
ierstood that nothing shall be done which 
y prejudice the civil and religious rights 

n-Jewish communities in Palestine, and 
the holy places and religious buildings 

i sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
ected.” 

The policy expressed in this resolution has 
received the public endorsement of all 

e Presidents of the United States since 1917: 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. 

evelt. 

The fulfillment of the millennial hope for 
reunion of the Jewish people with the 
d of its ancient inheritance, a hope that 
rds with the spirit of Biblical prophecy, 
always commanded the sympathy of the 

eral Christian world. Today, by reason 

the appalling persecutions of which mil- 

of Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe are 
victims—persecutions that avowedly aim 

t the total extermination of the Jews of that 

ntinent—the fulfillment of this hope is an 
ent and tragic necessity. 

In the past 20 years, moreover, Palestine 

has demonstrated its capacity to absorb large 
mbers of immigrants. In 1920 the Jews in 
Palestine numbered 83,000; today they num- 
nearly 600,000. Since 1933 Palestine has 
ven refuge to more than 300,000 victims of 
rsecution, more than have found haven in 

1 the rest of the world. That Palestine 

uld accommodate millions of additional in- 

ibitants is attested by competent expert 
evidence, 

The record of Jewish heroism and achieve- 
ment in the Holy Land has been among the 

st inspiring works of free and liberty-lov- 
ing people in the Old World in the last two 
decades. Cities, villages, and farmsteads 
have sprung up over sand dunes, marshes, 
and rocky wastes. Agriculture, industry, and 
commerce have been modernized and ex- 
tended. These achievements, moreover, have 
brought benefits to the Arabs as well, raising 
their standards of health, education, and liv- 
ing in Palestine, and introducing the leaven 
of progress and democracy throughout the 
Near East. The foundations for a sound and 
liberal commonwealth have been laid in 
Palestine, and a people for whom no sacrifice 
has been too great in the furtherance of the 
task is pleading for the opportunity to build 
further upon them. 

In the present world emergency the Jew- 
ish.community of Palestine, by its valiant 
contributions in manpower, industry, and 
science, has become a tower of strength to 


the cause of the United Nations in the Near 
East. 







- 


In truth and in fact, the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine has been a world-sanc- 
tioned experiment in democracy. It must be 
protected and cherished today as an outpost 
of freedom and social justice. Its continued 
upbuilding must be a vital part of a just 
world order when the present conflict is over. 

The aim of the American Palestine Com- 
mittee is to give every possible encourage- 
ment and moral support to this statesman- 
like and humanitarian cause. The commit- 
tee will disseminate correct information to 
the American public on the progress of the 
Jewish national home and will second, with 
its collective and individual infiuence, all 
proper measures that may be taken for its 
furtherance 

My signature hereto to my 
proval of this statement and my readiness to 
serve as a member of the American Palestine 
Committee. 


testifies 


THOMAS F. BURCHILL, 
Member of Congress, 
Fifteenth District, New York. 





A Letter From a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks ir the 
REcorD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Chicago Sun, 
and reprinted in that newspaper under 
date of February 14, 1944, from a soldier 
somewhere in England: 


FLIER IN ENGLAND REBUKES SPANGLER 


“MUDSLINGING” AT PRESIDENT 
The following letter, reviewed and passed 
by Army censors, has been received by the 
Chicago Sun. It was written by First Lt. 


FOR 


Marvin S. Cantz, stationed somewhere in 
England. It is being reprinted in its en- 
tirety. 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND, January 8, 1944. 
The Epiror, 
Chicago Sun, Chicago, I1l. 

Dear Sir: If you should find my state- 
ment unworthy of publication, or otherwise 
not in keeping with the policies of your 
paper, would you kindly forward this letter to 
Mr. Harrison E. Spangler, president of the 
National Republican Committee? 

In recent magazines and various publica- 
tions that have reached us here in England, 
statements made by a certain Mr. Spangler 
regarding our President, have caused con- 
siderable comment among the officers and 
men of our squadron. It’s quite feasible to 
understand that in conducting a campaign to 
elect a Republican President, Mr. Spangler 
would naturally attempt to publicize and in 
most cases unduly criticize the work of the 
present administration and the President. 

However, the manner in which Mr. Spang- 
ler has attacked the President has been most 
ungentlemanly. His method of referring to 
President Roosevelt as if he were some small- 
time ward heeler and a detriment to the 
American commonwealth has caused many 
of us to think less and less of Republican 
Party tactics. If the record of President 
Roosevelt were the worst in the history of 
American Presidents, which it definitely is 
not, he would still be unworthy of the type 
of criticism Mr. Spangler has been in the 
habit of dishing out. 

To us, President Roosevelt is the over- 
whelming choice of the American people, and 
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has been for the past 12 years. To minimize 
the significance of that choice is to reflect 
poorly on the American form of vernment 
as well as the intelligence and at y of the 
American people to govern themselves. How 
can we possibly expect other nations of the 
world to respect our Government and our 
President if men like Mr. Spa er continue 
to besmirch Mr. Roosevelt's character anc i 
ability with obvious selfish m in mind 
To us, Mr. Roosevelt is not only our Presi- 
dent, but actually a symbol of our phil phy 
of government—no different than the Amer- 
ican flag. It is that very symbol that we are 
fighting for today, and to have men ruthlessly 
abuse that symbol fcr selfish motives is a 
crime. Regardless of who our President 
might be, or whatever his background mig 
have been, he is still the popular choice of 
the American people. And, although some 
of his policies may be subjected to « m 
from time to time, I believe it is still } ible 
to criticize the President with due respect to 





his position 
prime ministers and 


Ve here are agreed that 


spect bestowed upon 


it is still possible 






for the political organizations of America to 
conduct a campaign without mud slinging 
and semislanderous propa ida directed at 
the opposing party. Mr. Spangler has made 
full use of these tactics and, to our way of 
thinking, he has maliciously abused one of 
our basic liberties—freedom of speech. It 
would appear to me that the Republican 
Party has grown desperate, and now Mr 
Spangler is finding it necessary to forget all 
the rules of the game in order to accomplish 


his purpose. I think even Mr. Spangler could 
learn to be a gentleman with a little appli- 
cation 
It’s true that the President is not infallible, 
and at times may commit errors which war- 
rant the criticism of the minorities—that is a 
distinguishing characteristic of our demo- 
cratic form of government But let’s try to 
keep our politics clean, and not subject our 
Government to foreign criticism because of 
ruthless and selfish attacks by political party 
leaders. For if we allow these unethical prac- 
tices to dominate our political system, then 
the men on the far-ffung battlefronts of the 
world are dying in vain 
MARVIN S 
First Lieutenan 


CANTZ 
t, Air Corps. 





Palestine Must Be Established as 
National Home for the Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a statement that I made before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, urging the 
passage of the Wright-Compton resolu- 
tion: 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the Wright-Compton 
resolution as I have always objected to perse- 
cution of any kind and I feel that our country 
must take the leadership in this matter and 
that Palestine must be kept open as a haven 
to the Jewish people 

In 1922 we passed the Balfour 
Great Britain was given the manda 





Declaration. 
te by the 


League of Nations. It promised the Jewish 
people a national home d. Some fifty-odd 
nations constituted the Lea This prom- 


ise must be kept. The Covenant must be re- 


spected. 
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The bleeding children of Israel have no 
place to lay their heads. How can we in 
America stand by without sounding a mighty 
protest that will be heard around the world, 
should the doors of Palestine be closed next 
April Several years ago I cabled Neville 
Chamberlain that England must keep its 
sacred Covenant. 

The Wright-Compton resolution must be 
passed and I urge favorable action by your 
committee so that the stricken, bleeding, 


homeless refugees may be saved. There is one 
country which was designated by the nations 
of the world after the last World War as the 
national home for the Jewish people—that 
country is Palestine—the land of their fore- 
father 





Assault Without Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I wish to do so and insert a very 
logical and demolishing editorial from 
the C.ncinnati Enquirer in answer to one 
cf Dorothy Thompson’s articles. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer is one of America’s 
leading newspapers. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
shows that Dorothy was unduly partisan 
and servile to the New Deal. 

ASSAULT WITHOUT REASON 

Most emphatically do we disagree both with 
the text and the tone of the article of Miss 
Dorothy Thompson published in adjoining 
columns yesterday morning purporting to 
analyze the Lincoln Day speech of Ohio’s Gov. 
John W. Bricker. 

Obviously, Miss Thompson approached the 
subject of Governor Bricker’s appearance in 
Washington with a closed mind. Through- 
out her article the use of pat phrases was a 
clear indication of a desire not to reason but 
to detract. Her piece did not have the flavor 
of an honest judgment of the presidential 
stature of Governor Bricker on the basis of 
one speech. To have attempted that, of 
course, would have been wholly unfair. We 
hope the day is past in America when the 
destiny of the Nation is to be entrusted toa 
man for the brilliance of his oratory, or de- 
nied to another for his lack of it. These are 
not times for orators; they are times for 
qaoers 

Governor Bricker asserted that our war ac- 
complishments prove the soundness of our 
traditional system, and Miss Thompson dis- 
putes it. She says the war effort is the result 
of Government plans, Government financing, 
Government debts, Government contracts, 
Government rules, and Government effort to 
keep profits and labor in line, and but grudg- 
ingly does she admit that the achievement of 
industry inside this framework has been co- 
lossal, Only indirectly do we find in her ar- 
ticle an admission that the New Deal has not 
been solely responsible for the accomplish- 
ment—and that came when she declared that 
the arrogant bureaucrats of which Governor 
Bricker spoke are as many of them Republi- 
cans cs Democrats—particularly in the high- 
est places dealing with industry. 

Where Governor Bricker demanded anti- 
strike legislation in the name of the soldiers 
at the front, Miss Thompson says “I do not 
know how he sees into every soldier’s mind.” 
This was the pinnacle of the columnist’s 


devastating logic. It was she who had ac- 
cused Governor Bricker of being asleep. 
Where has she been that she doubts that the 
men in the Army think that strikes should 
be outlawed in wartime, when at every op- 
portunity they have so emphatically regis- 
tered their convictions in this matter? 

In the past we can recall reading Miss 
Thompson attacking one of Walt Disney’s film 
fantasies as being the essence of nazi-ism, 
and assailing with equal fury a film depicting 
a group of survivors in a lifeboat, reading into 
it the most sinister propaganda motive. Per- 
haps her piece on Governor Bricker was just 
in character. But we think she should stick 
to the movies when she feels such a spell 
coming on. 





Federal Income-Tax Reporting Can Be 
Simple 


yoq3tgrny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, taxpayers 
look at the forms furnished them by the 
Federal Government and read terms like 
“normal tax,” “surtax,” “Victory tax.” 
“earned-income credit,” and what not. 
They become confused, then bewildered, 
then exasperated. They want to pay, 
they want to obey the law, but the Gov- 
ernment fails to cooperate with them. 
Naturally, they wonder why anything 
which can be simple is, in fact, so utterly 
complex and, conseauently, uncertain, 

Let us look at the record. Sixteen tax 
bills have been enacted into law since the 
present administration came into power 
in 1933. The seventeenth bill was passed 
by the Congress recently and now awaits 
the pleasure of the President. During 
this interval of over 10 years, Govern- 
ment spending has grown apace and an- 
nual deficits have been incurred. 

Obviously, this spending has required 
new and heavier taxes. But no attempt 
has been made to rebuild the tax struc- 
ture with proper attention given to shape 
and form in the light of numerous alter - 
ations and additions. Our tax structure 
has come to look like the pioneer houses 
out on the prairie where I was born. 
There something was added to the house 
as the family grew, and the householder 
could not afford to buy a competent 
architect’s advice and _ service. The 
Government on the other hand has not 
held back for lack of money to spend; 
yet nothing more grotesque could be:im- 
agined than the tax structure we now 
have. 

Small wonder that taxpayers think of 
March 15 with dismay and bewilder- 
ment. They used to be able to make 
out their own returns. Now lawyers find 
it necessary to attend special tax schools 
before they dare to advertise their serv- 
ices to clients. 

That is not all. If two or more tax 
experts are hired to make out independ- 
ent returns for a certain taxpayer, the 
results will be unlike and the variations 
so considerable that he who bought the 
service does not know whether he has 
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paid his tax in full, overpaid it, or under- 
paidit. “So many men, so many mind 
should not be a hazard to which the tax- 
payer is put by his government. 

Mr. Speaker, in the hope that some- 
thing which can be simple may be mad: 
simple, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 236 on February 16, 1944. It is de- 
signed “to provide for a streamlined 
simplified, and coordinated Federal t 
system,” as the language of the resolu- 
tion states. It is not too soon to give 
this vital matter prompt and proper at- 
tention. The time for action is in fact 
long overdue. 

It is hoped that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may act on my resolu 
tion immediately. It is hoped further 
that from the labors of this committe: 
may come something which the averag: 
American can understand. Most tax- 

ayers know what their incomes are. It 
should be possible for the Government 
to determine what percentage of a tax- 
payer’s income it wants in return fo 
services rendered to the taxpayer. A 
whole array of rates with fancy names 
which added together amount to a cer- 
tain percentage, could be noted as 
single rate at the outset. If a single rat 
will not serve well for everybody, sor 
basic rate could be established and grad- 
uated upward. 

Mr. Speaker, the average American is 
both honest and intelligent. The Fed- 
eral Government will not lose money b) 
assuming that to be true. Certain it i 
that nothing is gained by employing a 
system which causes dismay, confusion, 
and bewilderment. The men and women 
who pay the bills incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government have every right to ex- 
pect early and positive attention to this 
pressing problem. May that which can 
be simple, be made simple. 


National Homeland for the Jewish People 
in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
now conducting hearings on Resolutions 
418 and 419, identical measures, spon- 
sored by Representative Compton, of 
Connecticut, and myself, reaffirming the 
historic position of the American Gov- 
ernment with reference to the establish- 
ment of a national homeland for the 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

Because the resolution, which is also 
pending in the Senate, has attracted such 
widespread attention, and because Mem- 
bers of the Congress are so anxious to 
have full information on the subject, I 
beg leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record by including an informative 


statement on the subject made before the 
committee by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 





statement of Dr. Abba Hillel 
airman of the executive 
American Zionist Emergency 
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ed will, 


very 


resolution 
as was pointed out 
70, strengthen the hand 
ids in Great Britain who wish to 


when 
here a mo- 
s of our many 
see this 
nwise, and illegal policy abrogated. 
») be permitted to give a brief his- 
kground to the movement to re- 
the Jewish commonwealth in 
ine, perhaps a subject which will not 
vered by the other people who will 
nK here? It is not a recent movement. It 
t begin with modern Zionism, nor with 
t first Zionist colonies which were estab- 
l din Palestine 65 years ago. The ideal of 
I nal restoration dates from the year of 

destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple in the year A. D. 70, and from the 
I nning of the widespread dispersion of 
the Jewish people. 

Throughout the following centuries the 
of rebuilding their national home was 
never absent from among our people. Mod- 
ern Zionism is only the latest expression of 

it undeviating will to national restoration 
which has persisted throughout the ages. 

For 15 centuries and more prior to the tim 

the great dispersion, the Jewish people 
ived in Palestine as a nation, undergoing all 
he changing political vicissitudes which all 
nations, large or small, are bound to expe- 
riemce over a long period of time. 

During some of those centuries they made 
their greatest contribution to civilization in 
the religious field. They gave the Bible to 
the world and formulated the great spiritual 
and ethical ideals uf mankind. In Palestine 
and from the Jewish nation came both Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 
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circles of Jews of western Europe who had be- 
come disillusioned with the results of 
nineteenth century enlightenment and eman- 
cipation. Sudden and violent outbursts of 
anti-Semitism in unexpected places forced 
upon these Jews who had so sa 
awaited the early liquidation of the Jewish 
problems, the necessity of taking st 
their position anew. 

They realized that the problem of 
tional homelessness of the Jewish people was 
the principal source of th ish millennial 
tragedy and that itr ed as stark and as 
menacing as ever. It simply could not 
cumvented by wishful thinking or pleasant 
daydreaming. 

These Jews began to look for the basic so- 
lution of the problem and they soon dis- 
covered it. Fundamentally the root of all the 
trouble was that the Jewish people was a 
national homeless people in the world and 
the only solution for national homelessness 
is a national home. 

Great thinkers from among the intellectual 
circles of westernized Europe Jewry formu- 
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“Whereas rec 


enition has hereby been 
given to the historical connections of the 
Jewish people with Palestine and the grounds 
for reconstituting their national home in 
that country.” 

These are the words of the preamble of 
the mandate. In other words, the creation, 
or reconstitution, of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine was thus accepted as a world pol- 


icy. It was also regarded as an act of resti- 
tution It was a recognition both of the 
present need of the Jewish people and of 
the continuity of its claim to its homeland, a 
continuity unbroken by the vicissitudes of 
2,000 years of history 

What did the framers of the Balfour Dec- 





laration and the Palestine mandate have in 
mind when they spoke of the establishment 


of a national home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine? Their utterances leave no doubt 
as to their clear intent. They meant a Jew- 
ish state, a Jewish commonwealth 

Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at the time of the issuance of the 
Balfcur Declaration, writes in his memoirs: 


It was not their (the British Cabinet’s) 
idea Jewish state should be set up 
immediately by the peace treaty without ref- 
erence to the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants. On the other hand, it was con- 
templated that when the time arrived for 
according representative institutions to Pal- 
estine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded 
to the opportunity afforded them by the idea 
of a national homeland and had become a 
definite majority of the inhabitants, then 
Palestine would thus become a Jewish com- 
monwealth. The notion that Jewish immi- 
gration would have to be artificially restrict- 
ed to insure that the Jews should 
be a permanent minority never entered into 
the head of anyone engaged in framing the 
policy. That would have been regarded as 
unjust and as a fraud on the people to whom 
we were appealing 


tnat a 


in orde1 


General Smuts, still one of Great Britain’s 


foremost statesmen, perhaps next to Church- 
ill the most powerful political figure in the 
British Empire, who, in 1919 was a member 


of the Imperial War Cabinet, declared that 


he enviseged an increasing stream of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and in genera- 
tions to come a great Jewish state rising 
there once more, and that he is convinced 
today, no less than he was in 1917, of the 
necessity of establishing a Jewish state in 
Palestine: and he expressed the hope and 
confidence that there could and would be 
peace and cooperation between the Jewish 


state and other neighboring states 

Winston Churchill, when he was Secretary 
of State in 1920, declared: 

“If, as may well happen, there should be 
created in our lifetime by the banks of the 
Jordan a Jewish state under the protection 
of the British Crown, which might comprise 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 Jews, an event will have 
occurred in the history of the world which 
would from every point of view be beneficial 
and would be especially in harmony with the 
truest interests of the British Empire.” 

President Wilson, in 1919, declared: 

“I am persuaded that the Allied nations, 
with the fullest concurrence of our Govern- 
ment and our people, are agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 
Jewish commonwealth.” 

Our then Secretary of State, Charles E. 
Hughes, writing to Lord Balfour in January 
1922, concerning the mandate for Palestine, 
which was a subject of extensive negotiation 
between our Government and Great Britain, 
and which negotiations resulted in substan- 
tial modifications in the draft of the man- 
date, assumes that what was being planned 
in Palestine was a Jewish state. There were 
three or four drafts. (See p. 60, Mandate for 
Palestine—prepared in the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs—publication of the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, 1931.) 
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It is, therefore, historically accurate, and 
in view of what has transpired since those 
years, politically sound, for the resolutions 
which have been introduced in the House, 
to speak of a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. It is not a new concept. 
It is exactly what was originally contem- 
plated. Attempts have been made to whittle 
down the meaning of the terms, “a national 
home,” employed in the Balfour Declaration 
and the mandate. It has been asserted that 
a Jewish national home already exists in 
Palestine and that a permanent Jewish 
minority within a Palestine state, such as the 
white paper envisages, is quite consistent 
with the avowed purposes of the mandate. 
This, of course, is not the case. It is well, 
therefore, to stress the true objective of the 
mandate which was the reconstitution of the 
Jewish commonwealth, which presupposes a 
Jewish majority in the country, as Mr. Lloyd 
George correctly points cut. The experiences 
of the last 25 years indicate that no such 
majority will ever be attained unless the con- 
trol of immigration is vested with the Jewish 
agency, which alone is interested in the crea- 
tion of absorptive capacity and in the in- 
tensive agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the land in order to absorb rapidly 
large numbers of immigrants and provide 
them with the means of earning a livelihood. 

It was not contemplated to set up two 
states in Palestine, or to set up a Palestine 
state in which Jews would be a permanent 
minority. The mandate made Great Brit- 
ain “responsible for putting into effect the 
declaration officially made on November 2, 
1917, by the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty,” i. e., the Balfour Declaration. The 
mandatory was charged with the responsi- 
bility “for placing the country under such 
political, administrative, and economic con- 
ditions as will secure the establishment of 
the Jewish national home” (art. 2). The 
mandate nowhere speaks of the establish- 
ment of an Arab national home in Palestine. 

The mandate calls for the recognition of 
“an appropriate Jewish agency as a public 
body for the purpose of advising and cOoper- 
ating with the administration of Palestine in 
such economic, social, and other matters as 
may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
national home * * * and to assist and 
take part in the development of the country.” 
The mandate nowhere speaks of the recogni- 
tion of an Arab agency, for it was not re- 
quired, inasmuch as it was not contemplated 
to set up in Palestine an Arab national state. 

Under the terms of the mandate the Zionist 
organization of the world was invited “to 
secure the cooperation of all Jews who are 
willing to assist in the establishment of the 
Jewish national home” (art. 4). 

The mandatory was charged with the duty 
of “facilitating Jewish immigration” into 
Palestine and of encouraging “in cooperation 
with the Jewish agency” close settlement by 
Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes 
(art. 6). 

It was called upon to enact a nationality 
law, “so as to facilitate the acquisition of 
Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up 
their permanent residence in Palestine” 
(art. 7). 

There are no provisions in the mandate 
for facilitating Arab immigration into Pales- 
tine or their close settlenrent on the land. 

The administration of Palestine was asked 
to “arrange with the Jewish agency to con- 
struct or operate any public works, services, 
and utilities, and to develop any of the na- 
tional resources of the country (art. 11). 

What do all those clear provisions mount 
up to? That Palestine was to be built up as 
a Jewish national state, and that for the 
transition period, until a Jewish majority is 
achieved and the country is ready for self- 
governing institutions, Great Britain was en- 
trusted by the principal Allied Powers with 
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a mandate to administer the country upon 
terms and powers clearly defined in the man- 
date by the Council of the League of Nations, 

Was the proposed reestablishment of the 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine unfai; 
to the Arabs? May I be permitted to quote 
the words of the Right Honorable Alfred Duff 
Cooper, former First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, spoken here in Washington in the 
spring of 1940: 

“In 1914 there was hardly any territory 
which the Arabs could call their own. They 
were almost throughout the Near East sub- 
ject to Turkish suzerainty. Since 1914 they 
have acquired vast tracts of territory wher 
they are independent; the whole of Arabi; 
Transjordania, which was taken away from 
the original conception of Palestine; Syria, 
where again they exercise semi-independent 
rights. No nation in the world has so little 
ground for complaining of what the Germa 
call lack of lebenstraum as the Arab ra 
They have vast spaces in which to expand 
They have been amongst the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of the World War, and now they are 
subject to no particular evils.” 

Realizing that the Arabs would have their 
national aspirations satisfied after the 
by the establishment of a number of Aral 
national states, and that these states would 
have land areas so large that it would take 
them centuries to develop them, and realiz- 
ing, also, that the Jews stood in desperate 
need of a place of refuge for their people, the 
Allies reserved the tiny notch of Palestine, 
as Balfour called it—just 10,000 square mil 
for the Jewish people. The Arab lands cove 
more than a million square miles, and the 
are underpopulated and largely undeveloped 

Provision, of course, was made in the Bal- 
four Declaration and in the mandate for the 
political equality of all citizens, and for tl 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities. These rights have be¢ 
fully protected. The Palestine Arab has n 
been exploited. In fact, there are no Arabs 
on the face of the earth today more pros- 
perous than the Arabs of Palestine. 

The establishment of the Jewish national 
home in Palestine will, we believe, be a great 
boon to the entire Near East and to all the 
Arab peoples. Jews are bringing scientifi 
skill, technical knowledge, material resources 
and high enthusiasm to the upbuilding of 
Palestine. Palestine is destined to become 
the hub of a great and rapid economic de- 
velopment of the entire Near East. The pros- 
perity of Palestine will stimulate, and, in the 
course of time will come to depend upon the 
prosperity of all adjacent Arab countries 

It has been alleged that promises were als 
made to the Arabs during the last war to the 
effect that Palestine was to be included in 
the area in which Arab independence would 
be established. Sir Henry McMahon, then 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner in Egypt 
who negotiated with the Sherif of Mecca, late: 
King Hussein, is alleged to have made such a 
promise. The British Government has con- 
sistently maintained that Palestine was defi- 
nitely excluded from McMahon's pledge. 

McMahon, himself, in a letter to the Times 
London, July 23, 1937, stated: 

“I feel it my duty to state, and I do so defi- 
nitely and emphatically, that it was not in- 
tended by me in giving this pledge to King 
Hussein, to include Palestine in the area in 
which Arab independence was promised. 

“T also had every reason to believe at the 
time that the fact that Palestine was not in- 
cluded in my pledge was well understood by 
King Hussein.” 

During the years 1917 to 1921 no claims to 
Palestine were raised by the Arab representa- 
tives. Indeed, they did in various ways ex- 
plicitly agree to Palestine being treated dif- 
ferently from Arab territories. 


Emir Feisal, son of Hussein, afterward 


King of Iraq, :he leader of the Arabs in the 
crucial war years, stated in December 1918: 











“7 two main branches of 
f y, Arabs and Jews, understa1 
r, and I hope that as a resul 

C of ideas at the Peace 
will be guided by ideals of 





and nationality, « 


definite progress toward the realizati 








s aspirations. Arabs are not jealous of 
Jews, and intend to give them fair 
i the Zionist Jews hav issured the 
Arabs of their inten n to see 
o have fair play in r respec- 

f 
i un nuary 1919, Emir F the 
Kingdom of Hedjaz, and im 
nn, on behalf of th i- 





ty ¢ 


ied a treaty of 

ws th Feisal regards 
nd reserved for Jewi 
le also submitted 
morandum on the 


h nati 
the ace n 
Arab claims in 
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i the independence of a 
ber of Arabic areas with the explicit ex- 
1 of Palestine. 


I may be permitted, Mr. Ch 
¢ i like to read into the rec 
; to which I have referred. 
record, then, of what was intended for 
tine and what was undertaken is quite 
C r. The civilized world recognized the 
right of the Jewish people to rebuild their 
nat il home in Palestine. Great Britain ac- 
d a mandate to facilitate its consumma- 


1irman, I 
rd the docu- 


P 





tion. The Jews of the world set themselves to 
the task of upbuilding. 

lus a new era in Jewish history was 
ushered in. The Jewish people threw them- 


selves into the work of upbuilding with in- 
comparable zeal and enthusiasm. The task 
was enormous—untrained hands, inadequate 
means, overwhelming difficulties. The land 

s stripped and poor—neglected through the 
uries. European Jewry was shattered and 
verished by the war and could not be 

lickly rallied to the work of reconstruction. 
Plans had to be improvised and carried 
ugh piecemeal. Nevertheless, the record 
1g achievement of the Jewish peo- 
lestine in the 20 years between two 









one 


ple in Pa 





world wars, the story of their heroic labors and 
sacrifices and their courageous experimenta- 


pe 
tion have received the acclaim of the entire 
world. A veritable miracle of colonization 
w performed. The Jewish population in- 
creased from 55,000 to 600,000. Close to 300 
colonies have been established. Social vision 
and high human idealism went into the 
planning and structure of many of them. 
Some 2,000 factories and 4,000 small work- 
shops were opened. The waters of the Jordon 


were harnessed for electric power. The Dead 
I 








Sea was made to yield up its vast chemical 
res 


Barren hills and valle 
Marshes were drained. A splendid 
educational system was developed, crowned 
by the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 
A modern health service was established 
throughout the country, available to Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Christians al 

I hope you will have the privile 
ing later on one of the great experts of our 
country, Dr. Lowdermilk tell you of what 
has been accomplished in Palestine. 

It fortunate indeed Palestine 
was available, readied, and prepared by the 
labor of these Jewish pioneers, when the hor- 
rible Hitter persecutions swept over European 
Jewry. For that little country was able to 
absorb more than 300,000 refugees from Ger- 
many and Central Europe, a country so small 
that it could hide itself in one of the great 
States that you represent. Today Jewish 
Palestine is again vindicating its claim to full 
life and national freedom by the extraordi- 

ary contributions which it is making to the 
war effort of the United Nations, have fought 
bravely, many of them with rare distinction. 
The civilian population is engaged in an all- 
out effort to back up the fighting armies in 
the Near East by providing them with many 


were re- 
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vital 9,000 Pales e 
Jew f > work 

And point back of 
this nistration of 
Palestine has u rtur t always been 
conducted on a plane corresp r the 
high intentions of the framers of the Balfout 
Declaration, nor did it reflect the good wi 
and unfiegging sympathy « e English p 
ple whose historic fr iship the Jewish 
people will never forget. Local British - 


cials, though of high integrity, have shown 
little understanding of the processes involved 
in the bui the Jewish homeland, an 









ng of 


there are always great difficulties ass ] 
with the upbuilding of 


They have not 
the organic 
people 
four 


grasped 
relationship 
outside of Palest 
D larat 











ion Was is¢s ind 

which they administered. The rebui ng of 
the Jewish homeland implies a dynamic out- 
look. The outlook of British officials 

been in the main static, based on the tacit 
assumption that Palesti: alone, and not e 
integration of large numbers of immigrant 
with an evolving Jewish homeland, was their 


concern 

They have, therefore, té 
the local difficulties associated 
building of the Jewi 
sary disturbances of quo, instead 
of a natura’ part of the task assigned to them. 
No corrective to this attitude was applied by 
the home government in London. No con- 
sistent attempt was made to bring |! 
the Arabs of Palestine the fact that 








1ome 


the Bal- 


four Declaration was an interallied poli 

and later, that the mandate was international 
aw, and the first evidence of recalcitrance 
on their part—namely, the riots of May 
1921—-was rewarded by a temporary suspen- 


sion of Jewish immigration 

Concession led to 
paper issued in 1922 declared that “th 
of the Balfour Declaration 
plate that Palestine as a whole sh 
converted into a Jewish nationa 
that such a home shoul 
Palestine.” 


his was 


concession 


The white 








do not contem- 
uld be 


home, but 


in 


ablished 


the beginning of reinter 
tion. It introduced an element of ambi 
into what had been quite clear till then 

The Palestine contemplated in 
date has consisted of Trans-Jordan and cis- 
Jordan. In the year 1922, Trans-Jordan 
three times the area of cis-Jordan 
closed to Jewish immigration 

In subsequent years 


rpreta- 


niity 
SuiLy 





Officials took the view that they were 1 
primarily concerned with t facilitation of 
the creation of a Jewish homeland, but with 


the administration of the 
existing 


condition 





This view has dominated and 
actions of the Palestine iministration ever 
since. The national rights of the Jewish 
people in relation to Palestine which had 


been internationally acknowledge 
alone gave legal basis for the 
presence there at all were progressively a1 
consistently sacrificed. 
Following the disturbances 
Palestine royal commission was 
Palestine to investigate. Its report 
to partition the country, to crea 
and a Jewish state area 
British admi 


od and whi 
mandatory 


id 








a an 


istration. 








A technical commission was then set up 
to work out the details of a partition plan 
It finally declared that the partition plan 


was unworkable. 

Following discussions in 
to which representatives of 
were invited and which br 


in 1939, 








results, the British Gover ent of the é 
Mr. Chamberlain prepared the white paper 
of May 17, 1939. The House of Comm 
reluctantly consented to it during te 


period of international complications, only 
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c i i ( fh € hut to 
t Mi ied ente Lieg i Hun- 
dre of € we yprehended, se con- 
Cc ! ( E 4 i late for 
£ to tl Isl a Mauritius tne 
C where- they rotting to i 
h perisned li H a Bay 7 l 
ished in the Black Sea on the ill-fatec 
l ( Ast I ml ,0on to € ter Pale iit v > 
refused t t m But f t ; infamous 
white pap I nave bee! ved 
Had the doors of Palestine been wide open 
1 e last ve Nazi terr and had the 
1 di n fully cooperated in 
the task, te f thousands of additional ref- 
ugees might 1 bee ved from Hitler's 
I SS ex l 

In M f tt the pitifully restrict- 
r immi g lule perm ed under 
the white paper will come to an end. Only 
the 30,000 unused visa unused, principally 
because of the administrative difficulties put 
i le OV yy Palestine officials—remain. 
Thereafter no more Jews will be permitted to 
Pa i except on Arab sufferance and con- 
sen This confronts the Jewish people and 
the whole civilized world with an appalling 
prospect I i self-evident that Jewish 
homelessness will be widespread after the 
war. There will be hundreds of thousands of 
Je perhaps millions, who will seek new 
homes in a world which will be inhospitable 


n The 





struggle for existence 





in ai zed post-war Europe will be harsh 
and bitter. Famine, poverty, and misery will 
stalk over the face of that war-riven conti- 
nent. There will be ruined economies, worth- 


less currencies, social collapse, and revolutions 
in every defeated country—just as after the 
last war. The youth of half the world 
which has been indoctrinated with the racial 
and nationalistic mythologies of Nazi-Fascist 
dictatorship will be spiritually lost and un- 


suited to a democratic way of life which they 
have been hate and despise—and 


taught to 
they will be virulent Jew haters. Jews will 
again be eyed sullenly as unwelcome economic 


competitors by millions of job-hungry and 





career-hungry men. Economic hostility will 
once again be rationalized into the well- 
known and quite serviceable anti-Semitic 
thesi 

No doubt the Jews of Europe, following 


an Allied victory, will be restored to their po- 
litical rights and to equality of citizenship. 


But they possessed these rights after the last 
Wwar—even minority rights in some of the 
countries of central and eastern Europe; and 
anti-Semitism was never so rampant and so 


vicious as after the last war 





Can Europe, can the world, can America, 
which for all time to come so inextricably 
bound up with the rest of the world, permit 
this menacing situation to continue indefi- 


nitely after 
Ihe Jewish people must be permitted and 
elped to develop their homeland in Pales- 
ne in such a way as to be able to drain off, 
1a relatively short time, two or three million 
Jews from the crowded and economically ten- 
oned cente tral and eastern Europe. 
This will ease the pressures upon the Jews 
who will remain there, who will then cease to 
be foci of irritation, conflict, and unrest. 
And this brings me back to what Mr. Ham- 
ILTON FIisH said. He told you a fine story of 


the war? 
h 
1 
it 


s of cel 


wl he tried to do and earnestly tried to do 
about the establishment of other colonies, 
but you heard the conclusion of it. Nothing 
Was done We have had experience with 
other colonies There was one recently 
founded in Santo Domingo in which we 


placed very high hopes but which perhaps 
will take care of only a few thousand souls, 
perhaps of only a few hundred souls 

There are no other opportunities for mass 
emigration Jews anywhere else in the 
world. We wish it were 








L 


of 


There will be none, 














e, but wishes are not horses, Feeble 
f immigration will be permitted in 
that country, but waves will be 
re d; but it is with waves and 
not with trickles that we must concern our- 
es. We Zionists are not opposed to Jewish 
imnrigration to any country in the world. 
Quite the contrary. We hope and pray all 
countries will open their doors to refugees. 
But those things do not happen 
We must not forget the experiences of Jew- 
ish refugees in the last 10 yea: These ex- 
periences will be no different after the war. 
They 1 be even more difficult; for nations 
will then be in the grip of vast economic dis- 
locations and they will be thinking in terms 
of helping their own people over the ex- 
treme formidable transition period when 
their national economies will be passing from 
a wartime to a peacetime footing. They will 
refuse to complicate their lives with large in- 
fluxes of impoverished immigrants. The Jew- 
ish colonies are ready to expand and take in 
Jewish immigrant 
A f and open Palestine is the indis- 
pensable condition not only for a peaceful 
lution of this most cbdurate problem of 
Europe, but also for the pacification of Eu- 
rope and the world, 
statesmen should clearly understand this. 
If the problem of mass Jewish emigration 
nd of the national homelessness of the Jew- 
ish people is not clearly faced and solved 
after the war, it will return over and over 


again to harass and unsettle the world. Re- 
action will exploit the situation and 
again. The defenseless position of the Jews 
was exploited by the Nazis to rise to power. 
They employed it as a weapon to achieve the 
disintegration of Europe. Fascist adven- 
turers after the war will continue to exploit 
it. The Jewish problem is quite as much the 
world’s problem as it is that of the Jews. 
What the world will do concerning the Jew- 
ish people and concerning the restoration of 
its national life in Palestine after the war 
will be the true index of the nature and char- 
ter of the entire program of world recon- 
struction. The world patterns of reconstruc- 
tion will unerringly reflect the decisions 
which will be made concerning the Jewish 
people and its national status. If in the case 
of the Jewish people, which possesses no 


again 


ac 








armies or navies, and which will emerge from 
the World War the most shattered of all peo- 
ples, the United Nations will act in a spirit of 
justice, vision, and true statesmanship, then 


there is hope that by the same spirit the en- 
tire world will be healed and saved 

Surely the Jewish people are no less deserv- 
ing than other peoples whose national inde- 
pendence and freedom have been guaranteed 


by the United Nations. They have been the 
worst victims of Nazi brutality, and their Cas- 


ualties have been proportionately the heavi- 
The Jewish people desperately need 
ine for its homeless millions now and 
he war, and for its national security, 








and normalcy. Jews have shown a 
r able capacity for pioneering, for labor 
and sacrifice. They have built worthily and 
well in Palestine. They have made Palestine 
their own again by their heroic labor, by their 
blood and sweat. Nearly all that is hopeful, 
promising, and progressive in that country 
today the Jews have created. 


What has been calied the noblest enterprise 
of our time must not now be cruelly sapped 
and undermined. 

These resolutions which have been intro- 
duced in the House and in the Senate, and 
which have received the endorsement of the 
leaders of both political parties, ask our Gov- 
ernment to use its good offices, as it did once 
before, to assist a sorely tried and harassed 
people in accomplishing the task of rebuild- 
ing its national life in its ancestral home—a 
task approved of by our Government and our 
people and by 52 other nations at the close 
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of the last war—a task, however, which can- 
not be accomplished without the free en: 
of Jews into the country and without t! 
fullest opportunities for colonization and «¢ 
nomic development. The reconstitution of 
Palestine as a Jewish commonwealth w 

be to us men of faith a fulfillment of proph- 
ecy and to all an act of historic justice t 
ancient and long-martyred people. 





“Black Markets” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JCHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 

Mr. CCCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me I am en- 
closing as part of my remarks the radio 
talk of Hon. Chester Bowles, O. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator, delivered February 15, 1944 


over the Blue Network. The addres 
follows: 
You hear a lot of talk about black m: 


kets these days. But a good many peo; 
seem to be a little vague on the subject. I 
have been asked often, “Just what are blac 
markets; are they a myth o: a menace?” 

In a few minutes I shall tell you of soi 
actual cases that prove they are anything b 
a myth. In fact, until we all get together a: 
smash them, black markets are a vici 
menace to the security of every honest Ame! 
can and our entire wartime stabilizat 
program. ; 

Literally black market means illegal busi- 
conducted in the dark, safe from tl 
light of day, or, more loosely, the light of 
public gaze. This would include the out-and- 
out thieves who steal cattle off the range at 
night, slaughter them by the side of the roac 
and sneak them into market to sell abo\ 
ceiling prices. It would include the profe 
sional burglars who steal gasoline ration cou- 
pons from war-price and rationing-b 
safes to sell for their personal profit. It in- 
cludes organized gangs who work in attic 
cellars to print counterfeit ration coupons. | 
includes the one-time prohibition racketee: 
and hijackers who now traffic in nylon stoc! 
ings and onions and steaks, which they ad: 
liver surreptitiously up the back alley. And 
the unscrupulous businessmen who will ad 
anything for their own personal profit. 

ut here’s the important point which t 
many people forget. It takes two to mak 
wartime black market. If nobody thoug! 
illegal goods or coupons, if no one paid m 
than O. P. A. ceiling prices, there would be 
no black markets. 

Thus, the man who buys a couple of ext: 
gas coupons is just as much a part of a black- 
market operation as the man who Sells them 
and the man who stole or counterfeited them 
in the first place. A housewife who accept 
rationed goods without paying coupons for 
them or who pays higher than the O. P. A 
ceiling prices is contributing to the bla 
market just as much as the merchant with 
whom she deals or the racketeers from wh 
he buys his supplies. The black markets a! 
all one vast interwoven operation right from 
the original theft or the counterfeiting press 
through the final sale in the retail stores or at 
local gas stations. 

And in many cases black markets do not 
even bother to keep in the dark. They are 
carried on right out in the open, through reg- 
ular channels of business, 


to 


ness 

















Today one of our most serious problems— 
is sapping the strength of the 
ar effort—is the black market in gaso- 
Of the 2,451 convictions for all types of 
ng and price control violations in the 
al courts last year, almost half were 
ne cases, 
the gas black market is doing more 
ncouraging crime. It is actually rob- 
u honest car owners of part of your 
f our limited supply. Our rationing 
> tell me that every day about 2,500,000 
of gas are being siphoned out of our 
d supply by black-market parasites who 
uy, sell, and counterfeit gasoline cou- 
Do you know what that means to you 
car owners? 
neans that you are being robbed of just 
45 miles of driving every month. But 
illegal drain, the value of your A cou- 
ht now be 25 percent larger. And 
iber, there is only so much gasoline 
le for our use here at home. That 
nt cannot be increased because there is 
tual shortage of crude oil. 


4+ 
e it 


; } obviously, our armed forces must get 
E drop of gasoline they need. The closer 


to invasion, the greater those needs 
e. And they will be met. 

¢ quently, let me issue this solemn 
z to every motorist on the home front. 
re is any cutting to be done, it will have 
to your rations. So the more you allow 
narkets to drain gasoline away from 
ur supply, for the benefit of some chiselers, 
reater the possibility of lower gasoline 

P I ns for all honest drivers. 

Our enforcement people are making prog- 
this fight to protect you against the 
racketeers. One-third of all the 

ers whose cases were completed in the 

inal courts last month went to prison. 

est were fined or put on probation. But 

rcement people can’t do the job alone. 

In the last analysis the issue is squarely up 
u car owners. 

You can help smash the black market by 

writing your license number and State on 

ur ration coupons now. By showing 

colors in this way, you make it easy for 

r enforcement officers to trace illegal cou- 

You can also help by refusing to buy 
line without coupons—by refusing to 
: the coupons themselves—and by asking 
} ir local war price and rationing boards 
f only as much gasoline as you actually 

dad when you apply for rations. 

But gasoline is not the only fertile field 

black-market racketeers. Let’s get down 
to cases and see how some others actually 
rated 
There was the case of a big meat-packing 
ipany in Wisconsin, which shipped huge 
intities of meat to New York City—and 
ing the acute meat shortage last spring 
1 summer they saw a chance to cash in 
it by collecting money on the side from 
: ull the wholesalers they shipped to. Thus 
ir invoices and records still showed per- 
compliance with O. P. A. ceiling prices. 





line 
ine 


i \ithough O. P. A. enforcement officers 
i. pected that they were violating the regu- 
7 tions, it was difficult to get any real evi- 
nee. 
But one evening an agent of the company 
: brought a black bag to the clerk of a New 
P York lrotel where he was registered. He 


} ked to have this bag placed in the hotel 
; fe until he returned from dinner. When 
the clerk inquired as to its value, he was 

ld “$40,000.” The astonished clerk took 
the bag and then called in turn the F. B. L, 
the local police, and O. P. A. 

The O. P. A. enforcement officer recog- 
nized the name as being that of an agent of 
the particular meat-packing company which 
had long been suspected of black-market 
dealings. And when the bag was examined, 











it was found to contain approximately 
$40,000 in neat little bundles, each bearing 
the name of a particular New York meat 
wholesaler. 

As a result of the leads obtained from the 
bag of “black-market” money, O. P. A. was 
able to uncover sufficient evidence to go to 
the grand jury to request an indictment. 
And in November 1943 the grand jury re- 
turned a conspiracy indictment against the 
Packing Co., its officers, and many New York 
wholesalers, 39 defendants in all. They are 
now awaiting trial. 

Then there was the big “black market” in 
oranges just last November. This one was 
brought to light when numerous customers 
in New York City complained to their local 
war price and rationing boards that oranges 
were selling for a dollar a dozen and more— 
way over the legal ceiling price. O. P. A. en- 
forcement officers went to work and traced 
the violators all the way back, through the 
retailers and the wholesalers, to one princi- 
pal firm. This firm bought the oranges from 
the growers at the regular ceiling prices. It 
then slapped on an excess charge. This 
charge was in turn passed on by the whole- 
saler to the retailer, and by the retailer to 
the customer in the form of oranges at $l a 
dozen. 

When the case came to court each of the 
three officers of the firm was fined $10,000, 
two of them got 60 days in jail, and the third 
@ 60-day suspended sentence. And the day 
after those fines were imposed the price of 
oranges all over New York City went down to 
the ceiling price and has stayed there ever 
since. 

Nor is food the only line in which the war- 
time racketeers operate. There was a recent 
case of rent gouging in which a father and 
son, who jointly owned the apartment build- 
ing involved, were fined $500 and each sent 
to jail for 60 days. 


The Federal judge, after setting these 
penalties, told the defendants that the 
O. P. A. rent regulation they had sought 


to evade was a wartime measure that would 
be of no value at all unless enforced. “There 
is no question but that these defendants 
knew they were violating the law,” he said. 
“The sentence in this case will act as a warn- 
ing to others.” 

Then there was the sensational case this 
winter, of a fuel-oil company on the Atlantic 
coast which, knowingly and consistently, de- 
livered fuel oil to both householders and 
dealers without collecting ration coupons. 
Consequently, at the time of the hearing 
before our commissioners, the company had 
delivered 63,646 gallons of excess fuel oil to 
its 430 consumers—and 9,941,398 gallons more 
fuel oil to its dealers than there were coupons 
to pay for. 

Now that’s a lot of fuel oil—over 10,000,000 
gallons of it out of our common supply 
which was allocated to take care of every- 
body’s rations in that eastern area—10,000,- 
000 gallons drained off illegally to provide 
extra fuel oil for a few at the expense of 
the many. Every individual or dealer who 
accepted that extra fuel oil was as much a 
part of that vicious black-market operation 
as the company that sold it to them 

I emphasize that point, because there 
seems to be a tendency by some people to 
duck any responsibility for the carrying out 
of all our wartime laws and regulations. 
But nobody should “let George do it” here on 
the home front any more than we would ex- 
pect our boys to hang back and “let George 
do it” at the battle front. 

Now, obviously, if everybody abided by our 
O. P. A. price and rationing regulations, there 
would be no necessity for enforcing them. 
We all know that the great majority of busi- 
nessmen are honest. They would abide by 
the rules as a matter of course. And honest 
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merchants and 


producers are particularly 
anxious to cooperate with wartime rationing 
and price controls because they realize what 


& protection these controls 
ness as well as fur the consumer 
out of 10 our only probiem is to 


ie for busi- 
Nine cases 


1 t explain a 
regulation, and the need for it. Once they 
understand, their cooperation is quick and 
wholehearted. It is only a selfish minority 


who persist in violating any regulation that 
tands between them and higher 
Thanks to them, the work of en! 
wartime regulations is a stagger 
America we have 600,000 stores sellin 
We have 260,000 gasoline stat 


sta 


prices 





ns selling gas- 











oline and automobile repairs. We have 150,- 
000 clothing stores. We have over 350,000 
manufacturing and wholesale concerns We 
have 350,000 restaurants and eating plac 

We have millions of hotels, apartr it hou 

and rooming houses. For y protection 
against privation and hoarding, O. P. A. ra- 
tioning regulations apply today to dozens of 
different food products. For y protection 









against a high cost of liv O. P. A. ceiling 
prices cover practically every product sold in 
the United States. For the protection of our 
tenants against rent gouging we have O.P.A 
rent ceilings in 14,000,000 Am an dwellings 

Our O. P. A. annual budget only allows us 
2,800 investigators with which to cover the 
entire United States. That means less than 
one investigator for every county. When you 
consider the fact that there over 10,000 
firemen in New York City alone, you can see 
what a very small staff that is to handle the 
vast responsibility which has been given us 

Now our staff of O. P. A. investigators are, 


I believe, as fine a group of patriotic, hard- 
working men and women as you'll find any- 
where in this country. Many of them used 
to be in business themselves look 
o1. their present job as a means of protecting 
honest businessmen as well the public 
against this evil menace of our wartime black 
markets. And through their conscientious ef- 
forts in 1943, more than 650,000 cases were 
investigated. Of these, over one-third proved 
to be definite violations of O. P. A. price ceil- 
ings and ration regulations. Only 36,913 were 
serious enough to take formal enforcement 


as 


action, either in the courts or through ad- 
ministrative proceedings. Our entire court 
record speaks for itself. Of the 5,832 black- 
market cases tried in court in 1943, over 96 


percent were decided in our favor 

Now I have said that our O. P. A. enforce- 
ment job is a big one it is certainly 
not a hopeless task. We are smashing black 
markets wherever we can find them—and we 
shall continue to ferret out every possible de- 
liberate violator ond bring him to terms with 
the laws of the land. Obviously, though, the 
more cooperation we get from you, the public 
the better job we can do in providing you 
protection against higher costs and an eco- 
nomic blow-up 

That is why we constantly urge everyone of 
you to check O. P. A. ceiling 
you shop and to 
without paying ration points tr 


way you can back up the volunteer 


but 


prices wi 


accent no rat ned goods 


members 


of your local board who are trying to hold 
prices in line—your local price panel 

And another th.ing—remember that it is 
not smart to break the rules at any time 
It is downright unpatriotic to do so in war- 
time. So when scme friend boasts that he 


can get “all the ga: I want without coupons 


or has a friend who knows where to get biack- 
market steaks, don’t condone him D t 
laugh it off. Have the courage fo tell him 
exactly what yqu think of such violatior 
Next week I shall talk about the new O. P 
A. ration tokens ond how they will sim y 
your food shopping and save your cel i 


time and money 
Until then, good-bye to you all. 
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Need of Coal in Massachusetts for 
Heating Purposes 





| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THODIAS J. LAN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
passed at a meeting of the city council 
of Lynn, Mass., February 8, 1944, re- 
questing that proper measures be taken 
by the authorities to furnish their section 
with coal for heating purposes: 

Whereas 
is located 
States of 


it 
in 


that the city-of Lynn 
area of the United 
America and by reason thereof a 
great many of the abitants and workers 
therein are dependent upon coal for heating 
purposes, and it further appearing that by 
reason of the lack of adequate supply thereof, 
a great deal of suffering and sickness has 
been caused to those depending upon such 
type of fuel: Wherefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
o Lynn in meeting assembled, respectfully 
requests that proper means and measures 
be taken by the authorities in charge to 
furnish .this community with the much- 
needed supply of coal for heating purposes; 
and be it further 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of the 
city council, be and hereby is directed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the proper board 
or authorities in charge of coal distribution 
and to Senator Davin I. Wats and to Repre- 
sentatives LANE and BATEs, 


annears 
appear 


a defense 





Is It a little Unfair? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the English want to designate conduct as | 
being a little unfair, they suggest that | 
it is not exactly cricket. 

Might we ask whether it is cricket | 
for the President to insist that the ser- | 
vicemen receive a blank ballot where the | 
name of the candidate must be written -| 
in; then to place in the hands of each 
soldier leaving the home ports a letter | 
signed by himself, giving his name in | 
full; and then have or permit his English | 
friends to greet the arriving soldier with | 
propaganda advocating as a candidate | 
for President for a fourth-term Franklin | 
D. Roosevelt? 

Republican tax dollars go into the 
United States Treasury. Republican 
money purchases War bonds. Tax dol- 
lars, War-bond dollars, go into lend- 
lease funds; billions of dollars, at least 
one-half of them Republican dollars— 
for the nominally northern Republican 
States pay at least one-half, probably 
more, of the national tax bill—by way of | 


OF 


lend-lease go to England and to the Brit- 
ish Empire and the least that England 
could do, would be to keep her nose out 
of our domestic political situation. 

But she is not content to carry on her | 
own political activities; she is not con- 
tent to receive from us billions of dollars 
through lend-lease and war aid; she is 
not content to have us furnish a dispro- 
portionate share of the oil needed, more 
than 85 percent of the aviation gas, 70 
percent Of the men needed for invasion; 
she must,-forsooth, tell us whom we 
should elect for President. Naturally 
the British want Roosevelt for President, | 
for they consider him to be to them a 
compliant, generous Santa Claus. 

Oh, I know that anyone who ventures 
to criticize anything that England dces, 
who places the interests of his own coun- 
try first, will be charged with a lack of 
patriotism. Nevertheless, it is about 
time that the British were told that there 
is a limit to what we will stand by way 
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of interference by them in our domestic 
affairs. Some of them act as though 
they thought we were still a colonial pos- 
session of the Empire. 

Last summer Churchill told us, in sub- 
stance, that we should reelect Roosevelt. 
More recéntly, influential papers in Eng- 
land have been telling us that we must 
have Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth-term 
President, and now the British are filling 
our soldiers full of fourth-term propa- 
ganda in anticipation of the coming elec- 
tion. Is there any reason why Repub- 
lican soldiers or Navy men who want to 
vote for Bricker or Dewey should, on ar- 
rival in England, be told the war effort 
will be aided if they vote for Roosevelt? 

It is no wonder that the President 
wanted a ballot which would not contain 
the names of the candidates; which de- 
prived servicemen of all opportunity to 
vote for State and county ofiicials, but 
gave them a chance to write in the name 
of the candidate for President and, if 
they happened to know it, the name of 
their choice for Senator and Congress- 
man, 

If the President could have succeeded 
in depriving those in the service of a 
chance to vote for State and county offi- 
cers, forced on them a ballot wherein 
they would have to write the name of the 
candidate for President, he would have 
had a tremendous advantage, with his 
name ever before them and with his 
name—none other—on the last official 
message they received as they left the 
home shores. 

Do not forget that one of the last things 
the serviceman receives when he leaves 
American shores is a letter purporting to 
be signed by the President. 

Now the British are following this up 
by an official letter of welcome, published 
by the Ministry of Information, to the 
same serviceman. In that letter, he is 
told that he will be welcome everywhere 
in England—that the British are his bud- 
dies. Then he is told that $50,000,000 will 
be spent to beat President Roosevelt. 
Never was there a more unfair political 
untruth put out. 

All informed people know that cam- 
paign contributions are limited and the 
truth of the matter is that the big money 
is being spent by the C. I, O. in its cam- 











¢ 


paign to reelect Roosevelt in return f 
special favors granted that organization 

Apparently, the British politician 
think that they have taken America so 
far into camp that, in addition to havi 
us make the major contribution of m: 
money, and material, they can cont 
our domestic policies, our coming e 
tions, select our President. 

If the Brilish will confine their effo: 
to the defeat of our enemies, we of th 
United States of America will take c: 
of our own domestic political problem 

A part of the British propaganda put 
out by the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, headed by Brendan Bracken, wh: 
an intimate of Churchill, reads as fo)- 
lows: 

Firty MILLion DoLiars To Beat F. D. R 

Roosevelt’s opponents are ready to sy 
$50,000,000 to beat him as, they assum 
he makes a fourth-term bid for President 
the November elections. 

Despite this, no political expert is will 
to put his money down and bet Roosevelt y 
be beaten. 








BIG OFFENSIVE 

In the unofficial anti-Roosevelt camp 
which is already booming, “constituti 
clubs” in 250 key constituencies controlled 
from New York and supported by many 
dustrialists, are attacking the New Deal, f 
subsidies, and high taxation. 

One of the results is that organized lat 
with the exception of John L. Lewis 
miners’ leader, is again rallying behind 1 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s personal physician, R 
Admiral Ross McIntyre, recalling that 
President’s birthday was on January 30 
that he was “basically in fine shape f 
man of 62.” 


LIVING COSTS JUMP 
The cost of living in the United States ! 
increased by 43.5 percent since January 1941 


The above ignores the fact that politi- 
cal parties are limited to an expenditu 
of $3,000,000 for Presidential campaigns. 

According to figures issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Siatistics of the Uniti 
States Department of Labor, the cost of 
living for the period from December 1940 
to December 1941 increased 10 percent; 
from December 1941 to December 1942, 
9 percent; and from December 1942 to 
December 1943 the increase was esti- 
mated at 3% percent. 

It is a little unfair to use Republican 
tax dollars to campaign for a fourth 
term. 

The President’s letter to the service- 
men, referred to above, is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington 
To Members of the United States Army Expe- 
ditionary Forces: 

You are a soldier of the United Stat 
Army. 

You have embarked for distant places 
where the war is being fought. 

Upon the outcome depends the freedom of 
your lives—the freedom of the lives of thos« 
you love, your fellow citizens, your people. 

Never were the enemies of freedom mo! 
tyrannical, more arrogant, more brutal. 

Yours is a God-fearing, proud, courageou 
people which, throughout its history, has put 
its freedom under God before all other pur- 
poses. 

We who stay at home have our duties to 
perform, duties owed in many parts to you 
You will be supported by the whole force and 
power of this Nation. The victory you win 




































be a victory of all the people, common to 


ear with you the hope, the confidence, | 
tude, and the prayers of your fam- 

r fellow citizens, and your President. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. | 





stablishment of a Jewish Homeland in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

xtend my remarks in the REcorp, I 

1 to include the following resolution 

d February 8, 1944, at a meeting of 

city council of Lynn, Mass., request- 

that a Jewish homeland be estab- 
d in Palestine: 


Whereas, by House Resolution 428, Sev- 
-eighth Congress, second session, the 
id resolution having been offered by 
ressman LaANt, which resolution appears 
LOWS: 

Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of 
United States on June 30, 1922, unani- 
ly resolved that the United States of 
ica favors the establishment in Pales- 
of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
t being clearly understood that nothing 
| be done which may prejudice the civil 
‘ligious rights of Christian and all other 
-Jewish communities in Palestine, and 

t the holy places and religious buildings 
sites in Palestine shall be adequately 

ted; and 

Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
h people in Europe has clearly demon- 

. ted the need for a Jewish homeland as 

n for the large numbers who have be- 
ne homeless as a result of this persecu- 
1: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the United States shall 

its good offices and take appropriate 

ures to the end that the doors of Pales- 

» shall be opened for free entry of Jews 

that country, and that there shall be 

1 opportunity for colonization so that the 

h people may ultimately reconstitute 

eS Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 

x mmonwealth;” wherefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
ty of Lynn in meeting assembled, approves 

S e adoption and passage of said resolution; 

: d be it further 

‘ ; Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of the 
ty council forward a copy of this resolution 

to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and to 

Bs Representatives LANE and Bates and to Sen- 

tor Davip I. WALSL. 





Lincoln and the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 
; OF ARKANSAS 
“ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the memory 
of no other man in Civil War history has 





| 





| 
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had so much influence in unifying the 
Nation as that of Abraham Lincoln. 
There are many things for the South to 
recall in tenderness and appreciation but 
the utterances and actions of no others 
arrayed against us in 1861-65 compare 
with those of the man who “though the 
leader against her in war can never be 
justly said to have been her enemy.” 
These were the words of J. G. de R. Ham- 
ilton of the University of North Carolina, 
in 1915 and he also said of Lincoln: 

With the rest of the united Nation 
South will not only honor and revere 
will cherish the name of her son, 
American. 


the 
but 
the first 


The author probably meant that in 
Lincoln new and historic forces produced 
for the first time a distinctively American 
type of statesmanship. Jefferson might 
be regarded as occupying that position 
but if we consider influences with roots 
entirely in the New World, the tribute 
would doubtless be accepted without 
reservation, particularly since the 
South’s great orator, Henry W. Grady, 
made use of the same language in his 
eloquent reference to Lincoln: 

From the union of these (northern and 
southern) colonists, from the straightening 
of their purposes and the crossing of their 
blood, slowly perfecting through a century, 
came he who stands as the first American, 
the first who comprehended within himself 
all the strength and gentleness, all the maj- 


esty and grace of this Republic—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The sources of the South’s feeling are 
found in the great human qualities of 
Lincoln. When others misunderstood 
the South he seemed to know the mind 
and purpose of our people. When oth- 
ers expected humiliating admissions of 
error which the South could not give he 
asked only that we take our place as 
restored and honored membérs of the 
Union. To Mr. Adams in 1861 he gave 
instructions “not to indulge in expres- 
sions of harshness or disrespect or even 
impatience concerning the _ seceding 
States, their agents, or their people” and 
further to remember that the people of 
the South “throughout all political mis- 
understandings and alienations, still are 
and always must be our kindred and 
countrymen.” 

These are examples of the kindness of 
Lincoln in a period of intense bitterness 
and are evidences of his greatness of soul 
and loftiness of character. 

There are other reasons beside the 
charity of Lincoln for the South’s 
cherishing his memory. Our years of re- 
flection upon the forces which brought 
the rupture in 1861 has produced a 
clearer judgment regarding the imper- 
sonal character of those forces and has 
emphasized the fairness of Lincoln and 
the soundness of his policies for read- 
mitting the South. Wisdom and fairness, 
as well as charity, won the South’s affec- 
tion. His sense of fairness often found 
expression in his speeches, as, for ex- 
ample, his message to the Congress on 
December 1, 1862, dealing with com- 
pensated emancipation: 

It is no less true for having been often 
said that the people of the South are not 
more responsible for the original introduc- 
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tion of this proposition [slavery] than are the 
people of the North 


Lincoln and Grant were kind to Lee 
as the great crde&l neared its close and 
the South could never for 
to its most beloved son. 

Lincoln’s democracy, his simplicity, his 
appreciation of the common man—these 
were qualities which found a response in 
our hearts. In reverencing the memory 
of Lincoln we would not detract from the 
possessive feeling which is rightfully the 
North’s and 


et a kindness 


our pride is sufficiently 
served in recalling that he lived during 
the first impressionable years under 


southern skies and that he spoke feel- 
ingly of his southern heritage. 

The South does not question that Lin- 
coln shared our suffering inthe war. To 
nis friend, George P. Floyd, the hotel 


keeper at Quincy, Ill., he wrote: 

I have not suffered by the South, I have 
suffered with the South Their pain has 
been my pain. Their loss has been my loss. 


What they have gained, I have gained. 


This was one of the deep and moving 
sentiments of his nature and partially 
accounts for the high place he holds in 
the affections of the South. 

Such a life helps us to pierce the mys- 
tery contained in the beautiful lines of 
St John: “And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us.” Many of us carry 
the impressions gained in boyhood from 
those who could speak from personal 
memory of the work of this great man. 
From their accounts as from the pages 
of recorded history we conclude that the 
idea of human sympathy and limitless 
good will for a little while became flesh 
and dwelt among us. 





Liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there has been much said recently about 
the advisability of immediately liquidat- 
ing the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently car- 
ried an editorial on this subject which I 
hope the membership of the House will 
read and which will, I think, help greatly 
in forming a decision on this question. 
The editorial is as follows: 

H. O. L. C. NOT F 
ing the Home Own- 


mR SALE 


The wisdom of permitt 


ers’ Loan Corporation to continue its liqui- 
dation in an orderly manner, instead of 
ordering a pell-mell sale as proposed las 
spring by Representative Everett DIRKSEN 
of Illinois, is sharply shown in the special 
report on H. O. L. C. which Administrator 


John H. Fahey recently made to Congress 
The borrower who is not yet finar 
out of the woods benefit 
liquidation. Mr. Fahey 
the faithful performance of H 
rowers as a whole, many é 


from the order 


ren t +) i 
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off to a point where the average lending in- 
stitution would consider their loans as safe.” 

H. O. L. C. has 11,000 borrowers who have 
made no repayment on principal, though 
they have kept up with interest, and 27,000 
others who have reduced their debts by less 
than 10 percent. 

Of vital importance to H. O. L. C. borrow- 
ers who have not yet attained financial sta- 
bility,” Mr. Fahey observes, “is the fact that 
Sta laws prevent most private lending in- 
stitutions from extending them the leniency 
the H. O. L. C. can allow in case of further 
trouble It can be taken almost for granted 
that many foreclosures would result which 
can be averted through the H. O. L. C.” 

The borrower who has reduced his loan to 
a small balance, or who lives in an isolated 
community where there are only a few other 
H. O. L. C. loans, also is the beneficiary of 
the sound liquidation policy which the Gov- 
ernment corporation is folowing. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the loans rep- 
resent balances of less than $1,000 and there 


are fewer than 10 loans in every one of 14,- 
000 of the 19,000 cities, towns, and villages 
where H. O. L. C. does business. 


As Mr. Fahey points out, a great many of 
these loans “would not be attractive to lend- 
ing institutions because of their small bal- 
ances, extended terms, and scattered location 


in remote communities, which increases the 
cost of If a commercial mort- 
gage loan concern acquired these mortgages 
from H. O. L. C., it would probably be only 
with the intention of closing them out as 
quickly as pcssible, regardless of the distress 
that would be suffered by the homeowner. 

The taxpayers of the Nation also profit from 
the business-like liquidation procedure of 
H. O. L. C., and would be the losers if Con- 
gress should ever yield to the demands of the 
mortgage-loan pressure group for the assets 
of the corporation to be put on the auction 
blicck. 

The Administrator’s report makes it very 
clear that liquidation has been accomplished 
thus far at a net loss of only 2 percent, 
and with the prospect of breaking even at the 
end of the operation, because H. O. L. C. 
has nursed sick loans along to convalescence, 
and because it has been able to offset earn- 
ings on good loans against losses on inferior 
loans 

H. O. L. C. has liquidated 58 percent of its 
$3,500,000,000 investment in what is very 
properly terms “an extraordinary adventure 
in lending.” It expects to complete the liqui- 
dation and break even 8 years hence. The 
only opposition to going ahead with the 
application of good business practices to 
this governmental business operation comes 
from mortgage-loan concerns that see a pos- 
sibility of some quick, easy profit and are 
oblivious of the interests of the thousands 
of home owners involved. 

Administrator Fahey says the views of 
these would-be profiteers of distress are not 
shared by the vast majority of bankers and 
executives of and loan associations 
and insurance companies. “These officials,” 
he reports, “declare emphatically that they 
have no wish to participate in any plan to 
purchase the H. O. L. C.’s good loans and 
leave the corporation with the slow accounts 
and the losses which the Government would 
have to absorb under such a transaction. 
They decline to campaign for profits for their 
institutions at the expense of taxpayers. Any 
forced liquidation of the H. O. L. C. certainly 
would have just that result.” 

The majority in Congress has taken the 
same attitude in beating back all the at- 
tempted raids on H. O. L. C. to date. Con- 
gress would be well advised to remain on the 
alert against further attempts which, the 
precatory instinct being what it is, are not 
likely to be totally absent in the future, 


servicing.” 


Savings 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


O. P. A. Regulations 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 15, 1943, I wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Chester 
Bowles, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration: 

DEcEMBER 15, 1943. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bow.es: I would very much ap- 
preciate an answer to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to let the man with the price obtain cream 
without points and make the average cit- 
izen pay 5 points for cottage cheese made 
from the skim milk? 

2. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to allow cream to go point free so that the 
man with the price can secure all he desires 
from which to make butter and yet compel 
the average citizen to pay 16 points for 
butter? 

3. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to, knowingly or unknowingly, protect the 
oleo interests by not putting a ceiling on 
oleo? Since there is an O. P. A. ceiling of 
some 11 cents on soybean oil, 13 cents plus 
on cottonseed oil, 13 cents on peanut oil, 
and 1214 to 1414 cents per pound on pow- 
dered skim, and since the oleo institute in 
its table shows that these products make 
up a large percentage of the ingredients of 
this concoction, why should there be much 
difficulty in arriving at a ceiling? Why does 
the O. P. A. allow this oleo to sell for 17 cents 
to 29 cents per pound with a 12-cent spread 
when they seem to have been able to figure 
out to a mathematical nicety as to just what 
the ceiling should be on a bottle of milk, a 
pound of cheese, a pound of butter, and 
even a pound of powdered skim? 

4. Why does the O. P. A. allow filled milk 
to be sold point free and evidently with not 
even a ceiling price on it? At least it sells for 
9 cents per can in Illinois while here in 
Washington three cans of good natural evap- 
orated milk with natural butter fat in it can 
be bought for 26 cents. I in no way hold the 
O. P. A. responsible for the 7,600 tons of tin 
plate allocated to this filled-milk industry 
the past 2 years as I realize that was done by 
the W: P. B., but I would like very much to 
know how the O. P. A. can know exactly how 
to ration and fix prices in the dairy industry, 
but appear to be helpless when it comes to a 
substitute that includes largely two ingredi- 
ents on both of which the O. P. A. has already 
placed a ceiling. 

If the O. P. A. is not to operate to give every 
individual equal consideration, it is not living 
up to its obligation. As long as the O. P. A. 
provides the cream for the man with the 
price, and then does not even allow the aver- 
age citizen to secure desirable foods made 
from skim milk, something is wrong with the 
picture. 

Please accept this letter in the spirit in 
which it is sent. I will very much appreciate 
your early answers to my questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rei F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


| 
| 





On January 21, 1944, I received t 

following reply: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944 
The Honorable Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Murray: This will acknowl 
receipt of your letter of December 15 
which you request a repiy to your que 
regarding rationing of certain dairy prod) 
and ceiling prices on filled and modif 
milks and margarine. 

The questions will be answered in the « 
in which they were stated. 

1. How much longer is the O. P. A. g 
to let the man with the price obtain cr 
without points, and make the average citi 
pay 5 points for cottage cheese made f: 
the skim milk? 

2. How much longer is the O. P. A. ¢g 
to allow cream to go point free so that 
man with the price can secure all he d« 
from which to make butter, and yet cor 
the average citizen to pay 16 points 
butter? 

Determinations as to what foods shall 
placed under rationing by the Office of P 
Administration are made by the War I 
Administration. This Agency rations 
commodities after receiving a directive f 
that Agency instructing the rationing 
stating the quantity to be distributed 
civilian consumption. 

In answer to questions 1 and 2, in the 
of fluid milk and cream we have not rec 
a directive and therefore have no c 
over their distribution. However, we |! 
been directed to ration creamed cottage 
cheese containing 5 percent or over butt 
fat, but have no authority to ration co 
cheese of between 4 percent and 5 perc 
butterfat content. 

(3) How much longer is the O. P. A. g 
to knowingly or unknowingliy protect 
oleo interests by not putting a ceiling 
oleo? 

Oleomargarine is under price control at 
levels. Prices at the manufacturer’s le\ 
are determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, i. e., prices at this level may not ex- 
ceed the highest price charged during M: 
1942. Wholesale and retail prices of tl 
product are determined in accordance with 
the provisions of Maximum Price Regulations 
Nos. 421, 422, and 423, which provide for fixed 
mark-ups over cost to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. We are now engaged in planning a 
detailed cost anc financial survey of mar 
gerine manufacturers, and on the basis of 
the information gained from this survey a 
decision will be made as to whether any 
further price action is necessary. 

4. Why does the O. P. A. allow filled milk to 
be sold point free and evidently with not 
even a ceiling price on it? 

When the War Food Administration di- 
rected the rationing of evaporated and con- 
densed milk, consideration was given to the 
rationing of modified and filled milk. At that 
time, it was decided that filled milk should 
not be rationed since the production of it is 
controlled under ration order 16. The ra- 
tioning of filled and modified milk offers some 
disadvantages in that it would be necessary 
to also ration baby formula milk sold through 
some fifty-odd-thousand retail drug stor« 
This is due to the fact that a definition can- 
not be devised which would include filled 
milk and exclude baby formula milk. 

Filled milk prices were frozen at the highes 
price charged during the period of Septembe 
29 to October 2, 1942. The mark-up on fill 
milk depends upon the class of store through 
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tr. Speaker, the points I wish to call 
ur attention are first, how easy it is 








one agency to pass the buck to an- 
ency by saying no one has asked 

to ration a product like cream in 
instance, secon that oleo has 

1 frozen at all Is as of March 
12. The oleo hearings brought out 
oleo was selling for from 1742 to 29 


ts a pound, or a 70 percent 


spread, 
e the price of butter had been pegged 
4§ cents per pound Chicago, without 
ulty and without having consulted 
h the industry. Thirdly, I wish to call 
on to the helplessness acknowl- 
ed by the Office of Price Administra- 
answer about the cx ion 
n as filled milk. This, a synthetic 
ict, is allowed to sell for as much 
» natural evaporated milk and the 
O. P. A. and the W. F. A. publicly admit 
ir inability to meet the situatio: 
The dairy industry is being attacl 
il another angle due to the fact 
rat the W. F. A. and O. P. A. are allow- 
a new synthetic concoction known 
creamola to be sold evidently without 
rationing. This concoction is composed 
of vegetable oils and unrationed creazn. 


n in their meoct 
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Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 
OF CONNECTICUT 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, our 
recent experiences with legislation con- 
cerning the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion prompt me to take this moment to 
express the hope that the same procedure 
will not be found necessary when the 
time comes to extend the life of another 
agency which expires very shortly. I 
here make reference to the Price Con- 
trol Act which expires on June 30 of this 
year. The functions of this much dis- 
cussed agency have received our atten- 
tior perhaps more than any other agency 
on the home front. Hardly a day passes 
in this Chamber when something is not 
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+, NANA DRE 
LE CONGRESS 


said about them. The t to examine 

all t various angle id ems that 

confront our } le 11 ut of the 

op tion of the Pr Control Act 

W t comes up for Vi 1 tl 

ob in mind and, « i - 

l that a tho ign exami! n ol t 

( rations ol t O. P. A. w ’ pa 

when its extension comes up for action, 
n to every chairman of every 


tion board in my State to obtain th 

s, their suggestions, and their advice. 
The response was most pleasing. To date 
I have received over from the 
respective chairmen of the ration board 
out of a possible h all 
agree that the Price Control Act is most 
essential at this time, 


70 letters 


most of them sug- 
gest corrections in uhe administration of 
h e a 7 ] » 1} , 
the act and possible legi LION Dy ' y ol 


amendmen 

I am giving these k 
thorough study and 
Members of this House the 
views expressed. 


tters a most 
hope to give the 


benefit of t 


I believe that my State could b sed 
as a good sour of correct inf« 2 i 
because by far and large the memb of 
the boards and their chairmen un- 
bi patriotic citizens who would mn 








partisan politics or prejudice to 

ail t th ir vi »W Se 
We have in our State large industrial 
ccmn composed of a cosmopoli- 


1 


tan popul 


tion and then \y have th 
small rural communities in small farm 
districts which are apt to be ind in 
any pa f our count? 

: yle are li Vi teer wort 
ant eve moment ol the 
sp for the suc of thi 

> wonder then tl t n 





common sugge ym and desire expressed 
in these letters thus far is that the order 
and regulations 

trol 
English 
ord 


issued by the price con- 
written in plain simple 

) . y . . ‘7 mea ¥ "er , 

language; easy to understana in 


r that it may be : 


agency 


pe 


imple to put them 


into operation. 

I shall have more to say about the 
various expressions of opinion. At 
moment, however, may I again ex; S 
the hone that when the time con to 
extend the life of the O. P. A. and v 1 
certain improvements will be made in it, 


by a Presiden- 
to make only 


<7 i! } anAnmin 
while the admin- 


we shall not be confronted 
tial veto and j 
temporary ext ior 
istration runs the O. P. A. in a manner 
that will please its own whims and disre- 
gard the will of the majority of the peo- 
ple. 


then 


ensions 





Congressman Edwin Arthur Hal! Answers 


C. 1. 0. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ION. EDWIN ARTEUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the | 
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<>» - * 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Monday, Februa 1, 1944 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. § cer, ul 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 wi 
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AS46 


insert in 


the Recorp the following broad- 
cast made by Rupert Hughes on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, as I think this is a very 


good discussion on the soldier vote bill: 





Patience overcomes all things—including 

1 the pa nt As far back a Sep- 

5, I tok 1 all how I had been 
t to € at 
1 T Sam 
I i to tel 








red I é 
creait 1 y 
} » disow + r 
’ f ey could enjoy tl ings 
of ¢ mul t instead of living it 
é blic and peddling second- 
} 1 ¢ , 
I } much t ble getting 
! e I had in not ting him. 
I n he } just told Amer- 
( to ¢ and as a party} 
( ve, dist é e—we!] t out of 
I 1 tte i shut up 
N if they < Stal it p es that 
r ) ericans If tt dis- 
( ! e no better Ameri than 
We £ i case of- mmies 
i C mml 1 don't; « mies 
any 
T when Stalin t j el to 
c ! kiri, he advised them to joi 
t J r e «< he Republica Partie 


Earl Browder, their perenni 


obeyed and disp 

















ular ¢ d that v ild amount to Nat 

k the } of deat 

IT ¢ t n ne ¢€ 1 Der itic or a 
R b n candidate t ng p cl of 
] Cor ] Ippc rs. B Nye said 
t t we three classes of rsons en- 
{ d 1 e word f royalty, editors, 

i pl 1 tapeworn Hereafte vhen 
% Ca la V ; . ki \ at 
i 

I B na ex-Commu I 8 
a c > « now r free enterprise 
H ( » tl ed everybcdy w wasn't 

( 1 f beinga F t Now they're 
Fascist What will they do for « ets now 
that Stalin h written their epitaph? He 
wrote another epitaph this week eems to 
m Vast numbers of gocd people have been 
dreaming of nd planning for, ¢ yger and 
be le nations, or some form of 
One-world federation with its own police 
f 3 1 has just put the Gypsy’s curse 
before is born 





have been thinking of 


Russia as a 





pecu unified government under one 
supreme head Now Molotov announces 
hereafter it is to be regarded as 16 indi- 
vidual republics, each empowered to enter 
into direct relations with foreign states and 
! ce treaties with them. This is as em- 
! ssir as inviting a gentleman to drop 
in for the week end and having him 
along his wife and 14 children. 
rhe 16 republics are at present in fact only 


lif 5 of them 
“preparing for imminent 


Ihe Soviet Ce 


are only, in Moloto. 
liberation.” 

1936 divided 

In 1940 were added 


nia, 


; words, 
mstitution 
Russia into 11 republics 
Latvia, Esthonia, Lithu 
t 


of 


the portion 





taken from Poland, to be called Mclcavia. and 
the segment to be taken from Finland, called 
the Karelo-Finnish Republic 

In all these five republics there are ele- 


ments that denounce the so-called liberation 


as confiscation and enslavement But who 
is to hear their arguments or heed their 
protests? Can anybody still pretend that 





th > wi - be a parliament of nations or 
’ Id « with power and willingness to 
i & summons or an injunction in the 












of Five Little Nations v. Stalin et al.? 
anybody seriously count on an interna- 
police force with power to enter Russia 
g a search warrant and a writ of re- 
Who is to be the chief of such a police 
‘ho is to drive the patrol wagon? 
be the policemen? How many? 
armed? Who is to adjudicate the 






today 


I received another letter de- 
me as an enemy of humanity and 





























é for saying that the international po- 
lice force would never get itself ever organ- 
ized. Do you think it will? If it is not pow- 
erful enough to coerce the most powerful na- 
tions, it can only be an instrument of con- 
venience for keeping the weak nations sup- 
pr i 

B before you can even begin ycur inter- 
nat 1 police force, you have to establish an 

ternational government and world court 

h jurisdiction acknowledged and unre- 

ted. There is constant talk of reviving and 
enlarging the League of Nations with the 
United States as a member this time 

I can't lieve for a moment that when it 
( f show-down our country will show 
up er the last World War, there was im- 
mense c about the eagerness of our peoy 
to enter t League and the thwarting of 
t y a few wilful politicians 
wher League became the issue « 
Presidential race between Cox and i] 
the erican people were so ove elm 
f t somebody—Will Rogers, I be- 
lieve uid, “It wasn’t an election; it was 


isons for our 


One of the chief re refusal to 
league was the fact th 


€ f f s at, while 

x 10uld have had one vote, the British Em- 

p u ‘+r its new name end set-up would 

ve had five votes That was right and 

r because each dominion was an inde- 

pen it member of the British Common- 

we ble to enter a war or stay out of a 

war, no matter what the other dominions 
ad 


uld be organiz 


* league shc 


up would probably claim 








more than the 5 votes, and with perfec 
justice Now if Russia should come in, she 
would « n 16 vote 

C : dy imagine the United States 
entering a league or a world federation « 
what- i y-call-it, in which Great Britain 


the door with 5 votes and Greater 
tands there with 16, and they say 


am, “come you with your 1 


+ 
Oo 


on in, 





t believe that any real world federa- 
y possible. It seems to me that 
eliminary trouble and eventual 
has been saved by the blunt candor 
of the Russians. 
mmon sense and our Constitution 
both forestall our entry into any such league 
ing like a parity of votes; and no 
officer has any authority to make any 









sure- 


render of sovereignty. He would be guilty 
of treason if he tried to. 
Our own little federation of forty-eighters 





is in a bit of a pandemonium over the soldiers’ 
vote. The President tells the State repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled that they 
are trying to put over a fraud on the soldiers. 


He has little respect for their references to 


constitutional difficulties. But in 1935 when 
he urged the passage of the Guffey coal bill, 
he said: “? hope your committee will not per- 
mit doubt as to constitutionality, however 
reasonebie, to block the proposed legislation.” 


obeyed, and passed the bill. The 
ne Court promptly annulled it as un- 


The President organized the gigantic N. R 
A. and the Court killed it in afternoon 


an 





As for voting, the Constitution is exceed- 
ingly explicit in putting the whole matter 
into the hands of the States. It does say 


that in the matter of electing Senators and 
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Congressmen, Congress itself may mak 
slight changes. But as to electing the Pres- 
ident and Vice President it is very ; 

The States elect the electors themselves ; 
they please and the electors elect the Pres 
dent. Anything else is absolutely {i 


Ali 





Soldiers and everybody else must vote f 
Presidential electors selected by their Stats 


There is no such thing as a national ball 
The idea violates the A B C’s of our C 
stitution 

It dazes me to hear and read so mu 
violent talk about cheap politicians in C 
gress trying to cheat the soldiers out 
their votes. I always supposed that 
cheaper the politician, the more he is 
terested in votes A politician who w 
calmly rob thousands of his best cust 
of their 


votes while they are in the A 
would have to be singularly indifferent 
What they would do to him at tl 


election 

I don’t know anybody in this country 
would deny that everybody in the ar 
forces has a better right to vote than a 
body else. To disfranchise our heroes 
heroines deliberately is unthinkable 
the last local elections 48,000 soldiers y 
But the national election is 
more complex. 


enorm 


The Congressmen naturally want ¢ 
a little say about who distributes the « 


paign material, who qualifies the vote: 
collects and counts the ballots 

The Republican objection to the bob 
ballot is rather natural and based on 
perience. They don’t want the s 


vote collected and delivered by the D 








crats. And the Democrats don’t tru 
Republicans. 
If the soldiers’ votes were 
the President wants them to be and 
first Green-Lucas bill proposed, th 
election might very well be voided 
Suppose that President Roosevelt 
be reelected or re-re lected; and 


suppose that 
fourth oath, sc 


up and 


as he was about to tak 
me nasty Republicar 
said, “Stop! Halt! Ve forbid 
banns. The election was a Violation of 
Constitution.” 

Theh suppose it was ! 
preme Court or thrown back into a Co1 
which might very easily have a Repub 
majority. In all the hurricane of talking 
writing about the coming election, I hav 





taken 








heard anybody refer to a previous Presic 
tial election, also under partial military con- 


trol this one must be. It 
plunging the country into a new Civ 
only 11 years after the previous Ci 
The war was averted by a miracle, anc 
President was declared elected by one 
1 day before inauguration day. And th 
a majority of only 1 electoral vote. 

In 1861-65 while the Republicans were win- 
ning the War between the States, a rad 
element arose that nearly defeated Lin 
for reelection anu would probably have im- 
peached him if he had lived. is Vice Presi- 
dential successor was impeached and c 
within one vote of being convicted 
ousted. After the war, the carpetbaggers in- 
flicted reconstruction on the South with su 
horrible results that the Republicans 
control of Congress in 1875. 

Appalling scandals besmirched 
name of President Grant and when 
hinted that he might accept a third tern 
the House, in which the Democrats had 
majority, passed a resolution, 234 to 18, de- 
claring that a third term would be “unwis¢ 
unpatriotic, and fraught with peril 
free institutions.’ 

The Republicans nominated General Hayes 
Governor of Ohio. The Democrats nomi- 


as cam ne 


1 W 





the eg 


it v 


to < 


nated Governor Tilden of New York. The 
carpetbaggers still controlled Florida, Louisi- 
ana and South Carolina. 
race riots, and Federal troops 


There were bic 
were called out. 
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AVI 


for their candidates. 


augurated. 


; met on Decemb 
n like that preceding | 
Democrats vowed to put len in the tribution 
House, by force of arms if necessary. gram of 
publicans were ready to meet viol The 
lence. It was decided to submit th the Corp 
r to an electoral commission, including the value ¢ 
Justices of the Supreme Court. been reduc 
ter unbearable suspense, the commis- of its proper 
by one vote declared that Hayes was equivalent to 
i by one vote—1 day before inaugura- borrowers hav 
' If Governor Tilden had not nobly and approximat 
his influence, the infuriated Demo- making montl 
uld have started a revolution. amount required under their c 
is what happened once. It could Corporation was obliged to take over thr 
again. Such turmoils are part of a foreclosure a total of 3,126 properties. As of 
vernment. They are better than | September 30, 1943, all but 11 of these have 
been sold. From August 1939, pursuant to 
. National Constitution has brought us an act of Congress which authorized the ex- 
h 157 years of storm and stress. It snsion of loans in justifiable cases from the 
izes the State constitutions. Let us I s toa : ! 
aper with the foundations of our secu- | § tal of 4,858 loan 
ty and our freedom. fabama were exten 
The soldiers mrust vote. A w must be extension 
They are fighting for t American 1ents of some who aré 
of federated States. For se on 18 
me front so to violate the laws of the 
and of the United States that the 
’ yotes will be thrown out as illegal 
inconstitutional wouk 
and to us and to the cau 
The Constitution 


Owners’ Loan Corporation in 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA JoHN H. FAHEY 
| Cc mi 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr SPAPRKRMAN . Tt er ° 
Mr. SPARK ae a me ker, uncer | Address by Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, of 
ve ») extend my remarks, ] uae | - . 

the following letter giving the progress | Colorado, in Behalf of Candidacy of 


in liquidation of the Home Owners Carl Wuertele 
/orporation: 
NAL HOUSING AGENCY, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
FEDERAL HoME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION = 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. }. ; J ’ 
son, eahington, D. C. HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
House of Representatives, OF COLORADO 
Washington, D. C. _— = THTTEN & _ 
Dear Mr. SPARKMAN: We believe you Will at THE GERATS OP SES URED Saree 
be interested in having some current facts Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Ct nceerning the progress in liquid ation of the Monday, February 7), 1944 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particularly 
t record of its accomplishment in your Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
State. ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 








REARED 
TI boy ¥ re 
prod of Denver 
fine, clean, Wholesome 
the sort that warms tl 
when you see him 
gridiron for his be 
will not t him to the wolves! De *r will 


elect Major Wuertele to 


¢ ress! 


PATRIOTISM 


In public life today we need men who have 
faced gunfi! without flinchi: aggressive 
men with fi in th hearts and iron in 
their soul Let’s not toss Major Wuertele 
to t wolve rather let’s toss him against 
the wolves who would destroy this Republic. 


His patriotism wa 





tempered and tested under 
enemy fire and not exploited by shadow- 
boxing on the home front with the straw 
mir f discontent. 
SOLDIERS OF DISCONTENT 
Speaking of discontent, let’s consider OPA 
the major sore spot, as exhibit A. If any 
crimes were committed in adopting the pres- 
ent national policy of price control, both 
political parties are to blame. Both parties 
worked out its provisions and both parties 
n Congress voted for its enactment Chester 
Bowles, the Administrator at Washington, is a 
Repu! lican Richard satterton, Rocky 


Mountain regional director, 
George Bull, State director, 
Sixty-five percent of the 


is a Republican. 
is a Republican. 
personnel of WPB 





are Republicans and I think the same holds 
true of O.P.A. O.P. A. was not created to op- 
press and persecute the people. It was 


created to protect the people and to equaiize 
among them the inadequate sup- 
plies of food, fuel, and clothing. Its admin- 
has be 


Nation’: 


tration en spotted and in some in- 
stare viciou But good or bad, Major 
Wuertele had absolutely nothing to do with 
its adoption by the Congress, nor with its 
administration by the President 

SWAT THE JAPS 

The opposition battle cry to defeat Major 
Wuertele is “Swat the bureaucrats!” Fine! 
Splendid! But Major Wuertele isn't a bu- 
reaucrat He was swatting Japs on the 


battle front when bureaucracy took over on 
the home front Voters, don’t swat Major 
Wuertele, swat his traducers. It is striking 
below the belt for Denver to make Major 


Wuertele the whipping boy for all the dis- 
comforts, inconveniences, and outright blun- 
derings on the home front Obnoxious 
Washington regulations and Washington 
stupidity and Washington arbitrariness have 


been nothing short of scandalous; but what 
has that to do with Major Wuertele? He 
was not a party to any of these mistakes and 
he will do his best to correct them 
CONTEMPT FOR BUREAUCRATS 

Voters are urged to oppose his election to 
show their contempt for Washington bu- 
reaucrats. That's like taking a healthy kick 
at the dog because the toast was burnt. 
Such an attitude is not worthy of intelligent, 


fair-minded Denver voters. Major Wuertcle 
had no more to do with launching this un- 
fortunate Nation on a program of bureauc- 
racy and regimentation than did General 
MacArthur. While Senator Tarr (Repub- 
lican) and Senator Brown (Democrat) were 
urging their colleagues of both political par- 
ties to vote for O. P. A.. Major Wuertele was 
helping General MacArthur swat the Japs. 


YOUNG MEN GROW OLD 


If Denver is going to stone him, let the 
Denver citizen who has done more to win this 
war step forth and hurl the first stone. It is 
whispered that Major Wuertele is too young 
and too inexperienced. Stuff and nonsense! 
Out where it is a Jap’s life or yours, the too 
young and the too inexperienced don't come 
back. Your own young son became a grown 
man in his first hour of combat service. If 


you don't believe that wait until you talk 
with hi 
MUST HAVE MERIT 
A man without pull or influence and with 
nothing to offer doesn’t rise from the status 
t Y 


enlisted man to the rank of 
months. 


major in 


Such unusual progress 


} + 
snort 





c for merit of the highest order. The 
Army does not promote n because they 





wear a military cap well. It promotes them 
for what is under that cap. Make no mis- 
take—Major Wuertele has what is required. 
I have talked to his superior officers and I 
know what they think of his ability and I 
know what they think of his capacity 


HULL WAS INEXPERIENCED 
Most of the outstanding congressional 
leaders in Washington came here as young 
and inexperienced men. They made public 


service their career. Secretary Hull is an 
outstanding example. His value to his Na- 
tion cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. No one reaches the top in Congress 
by a short cut. It takes a long time before 
any man is accepted. Therefore wise con- 
gressional districts have sent young men to 
Congress and have kept them there to de- 
velop political strength and gain legislative 
wisdom with the years. Recently Colorado 


lost the most powerful Member of Congress, 


Ed Taylor, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Ed Taylor earned his p‘ace 
of honor and distinction by long and faith- 
ful service. It cannot be acquired any 
other way. 
YOUR DAY IN COURT 

On November 7, not March 7, will be the 
time to call President Roosevelt to task for 
his sins if any he has. November 7 will 


be the day to repudiate the New Deal and 
the administration, if you are mad at them. 
That will be your day in court protest 
Washington Don't 
spite out who was 
fighting your to 


ith these things 


to 

bureaucrats. 
on the man 
war and had 
than you y 


roinst 
11s 


take your 


away 
do w 


less 


yursell. 


NEW DEAL IS A FRAUD 


As I see it the New Deal has been the worst 
fraud ever perpetrated on the American peo- 


ple. It has bankrupted the Federal Treasury 
and it has tried with considerable success to 
destroy the free-enterprise system I 


wouldn't walk across the street to give aid or 
comfort to a rubber-stamp New Deal candi- 
date for 


Congress. They come a dime a 
dozen down here in Washington and I have 
yet to see one worth the salt in his bean 
soup. But everything that has been done 


in Washington in the past 12 years has not 
been bad. Much that has been done is good, 
sound, wholesome, and permanent. What 
the Nation needs is discriminating Congress- 
men with the courage and intelligence to 
support the good and reject the bad—dis- 
criminating Congressmen, free to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 


AVOID NEGATIVE REACTION 


What the Nation needs is a fearless, for- 
ward-looking Congress prepared to assume 
its constitutional responsibility and take 


quick derisive action. It would be a major 
disaster for this country to have a faint- 
hearted or negative and reactionary Congress 
that would strike down everything that was 
proposed merely because it hated the pro- 
poser. Somewhere between State socialism 
on the one hand, and negative reaction on 
the other. lies the road America must travel. 
If we would preserve this Republic, we must 
steer a middle course and avoid the tempta- 
tion of a sham Utopia purchased with bor- 
rowed money, and we must avoid the stagna- 
tion of stupid and petrified reaction. This is 
a time for courage, common sense, and dis- 
crimination. I am convinced that Major 
Wuertele has them in abundance. 
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ALL RUBBER STAMPS ARE 
If Denver would serve her interest and + 
interest she will ele 
promising young man to Congress and ke: 
him there. In time if she does 
have a powerful voice in the affairs of 
Nation and the world. One learns to b 
Congressman only by serving in Congr 
Older men discover this when they get d 
here; they soon become dissatisfied and 


of the Nati 


on, 


so, she 


lost and out of place. Youth, and a f 
viewpoint with freedom of action, is 

Washington needs most There are 1 
varieties of rubber stamps in Washing 
All of them are bad Some are rub 
stamps for the President; others are ru 


stamps for pressure groups, 
are rubber stamps for 
Major Wuertele is not a 

yone. He is clean. He is wholesome 
is bold and resourceful. He is 
thinks straight and acts quickly. Oth 
the Japs would have brought him dov 


and still ot! 
special inter: 
rubber 


tamp 


new 





UNDER OBLIGATION TO NO ONE 
Major Wuertele is under obligation 
one. He didn’t ask to run for Congre 


didn't even volunteer torun. He was dra 

I have never known a candidate to be i 
more advantageous position. He doesn't « 
the New Deal anything. He doesn't owe ¢ 


faction or any pressure group a thing 
this earth. He can take his oath of off 
without one mental reservation. His ¢ 


gation will be to his constituents of the I 
Congressional District and to the U1 
States of America. He wore the uniform 
his beloved country with honor and 
tinction. Equally well he will grace the 
of congressional service. 

Denver will do well on March 7 to ¢ 
Mejor Wuertele to Congress. 





Smear Force Sets Stage To Keep F. D. In 


ENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles by Frank Hughes from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944: 

Smear Force Sets STAGE To Keep F. D. |! 
ALL OPPOSITION PURGED BY FOURTH TE: 
(By Frank Hughes) 

The 1944 Presidential election camp 
opening 

The plans and plots of the persons wh 
seeking to perpetuate Mr. Roosevelt in of 
through a fourth term by winning that c 
paign for him form one of the most momen- 
tous chapters in the history of the Repub 
Abraham Lincoln said that “when we Set 
lot of framed timbers, different portions 
which we know have been gotten out at dif- 
ferent times and places, and by differe: 
workmen * * * and when we see tl 
timbers joined together, and see they exact 
make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortises exactly fitting, and all 
the lengths and proportions of the different 
pieces exactly adapted to their respecti' 
places, and not a piece too many or too fe 
* * * in such a case we find it impossible 
not to believe that * * * all understood 


EX’? 


IN 


one another from the beginning, and 
worked upon a common plan or draft, drawn 
up before the first blow was struck.” 
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and the liv d 
Roosevelt con- 
RELY ON SMEAR AND PURGE 


beat down this powerful and risi1 


i from the whole of America, Mr. Roose- 
1 the internati alists e relying on 

Ne Deal's old and trusted weapons, the 
nd the purge 


edit them in the eyes of the electorate if 
ire Republicans or honest Democrats 
») pur ective 
y are Senators or Congressme! 
rked in 
in 1940, although it back y i 
igressional elections of 1942. But the 


White House palace guard already ha nt 


ge them out of t! office 











ectives to try it again 1944 inal - 
do-or-die offensive 
SMELLY OPPORTUNISTS 
e and smear brigade for most 
I group of opportu! and its 
ing and most not s goon 
d is the proadministration pre This 
ts of a few old-line newspapers wl h 
id sterling commun yutation nd 
are allied now for t with the 
( nist rags and the come-lately play- 
le € 
é inders of these once respect 
vers would | > re ed the « - 
( he lat public nly for pur- 
f horse-wh ping 
Most of the smear newspaper ke t e 
1 Independent Republican or Independ- 
Democratic, although < them have so 
parted frcm y Rep ( Demo- 
political phi phi the mes 
e no meaning 


LIKE COLLUSION 





So 5 ir is the editorial and news poli 

t heets that they n I ; k 
editor Their identical dire I 3 

ifficient evidence that they 


yn, and there is reason 
e director of this collusi 
mmy Rosenman, the curre 
f the White House palace gu 
The Independent Republic 
international not yet ready to ac- 
has sold out its readers to 

Ir. Roosevelt, so it has adopted 
Willkie as a presidential stalking horse to 
uphold the Republican end of the label. 
All of these newspapers are in Mr. Roosevelt's 
pocket, but they do not dare to admit it 
openly, so they support Willkie, the man 

Mr. Roosevelt can always beat. 

Among them are the New York Herald 
Tribune, the leading pro-British organ in 


XC—App.—-54 











press is 


wledge that it 





I 
[ 
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- 
1 
Their ¢ + c ‘ e exc { dife- 
ACre t © i 5 1 ru 
The financit f son hese newsp $ 
through e inheri ce of great « ate d 
( others trigue th tl New 
D s financi giant dad Gov ment- 
ri rated bank is a chapter tha ll be 
G t wi separa ely in ensuing rticie 
Rubbing around the legs of the interna- 
tionalist publishers are the more vicious prac- 
t ers of the gutter grade of sme ng, the 
I commentat ar columni I} 
) ke their orc from Mr. Rosenm 
WINCHELL’S CRACK AT RANKIN 
The whirlin dervish « this cloak- - 
d € ng i é radi comment I a 
columnist who goes by the 1 of W 
Winche and W i € t p 
-Se tism in i Ku Klux 
Kila t Silve or all the Naz : 
izations he 
Winche recently §& ed Represent ive 
RANKIN (Democrat), of Mississippi, by call- 
him “Reprehensible RANKIN c 
“House of Reprehensibles.” The’ Congress- 
n replied before the House th Winchel 


il name is Lipschitz and that he “does not 














D i Lawrence 1 columnist ¥ » imbibed 
! ter tionalism from Woo w Wi 
ae calm d much n 
ul He trades 1 the liber ] € 
i! te I a I i Cc mt I 
: ed to swiy for ( wing < d l 
( 5 Rept if who oppose Willkie 1 o 
C he W + mill 
who put Willkie ove t Philad lia 1940 
e trvl ,do it t r 
€ r were noted the be n it 


PULITZER IN REVERSE 


seph Pulitzer died in 1911, he left 
rs, the New York 


lis Post-Dispa 
rid failed the 
ts su ll ¢ - 





i 
the time of it 


demise. I 
cther columnist now, alth« 
rn the business long enough and has collected 
nough college degrees to be known in the 
rade as a pundit. He used to be an isola- 
onist, but now he abhors pre-war nonin- 
ervention and whoops it up for l 
American alliance and collective security, 

Mr. Lippmann thinks collective security is 
fine for every State except Poland, the causus 
belli of the present conflict, which he is will- 
ing to turg over to the “humanitarian” 


innmann is i 


ugh he has been 


e 
t 
t 
Tt 








ad- 


ne $50,000 libel suit agai I 
« t ia ist Phils de] I Re 
O'D won the su pite 
ient ult, t jury ( 

witl $ i that was 


I i e € 
and i¢ 
¥ 7 he ’ it 
a e+ . 7 
{ Atto Ge I 
Ind * +} 
] on ( 
e€ ed Vie 
overt t! Ame ( é 
A i 1 Vv € € 
I > Mr. B 
? ki? ¢ f t) 
is I B ( 1 Ij I 
j r } ' 
I I ¢ 
} I ud A 
BT I \ E 
f ( o ‘ ‘ 
Worke N Y ed 
i t i } 
‘ i c ‘ 
¢ "4 ‘ 


he c ’ AX x 
pink Ne Repu t I 
( Act wit i 
cel a ited ‘ 


R f I t 
T r 
: : 
, K 
I - e+ 
h > been written, i { 
the undocumented K f r 
hack wl ms to! 
tivatol private ‘ , 
a yut s they nevé w < 
The internationalist j ‘ 
t ng to elect Mr. R evelt 
form of th nughgoi ternat 
bracing a world superg ner 
peace, the dissipation « Ame 
for the benefit of other 1 ns 
lishment of an int v 


é 
! 
ea ‘ 
' 
D 
Wal 
T 


H 


0 





At f ec I f Gov- 
{ it } ‘ 
i ( 4 a L 
€ 
I I unless | col ced be- 
fort 1 he 1 be t f i nd 
I ind t he indis- 
pe ! cution of f ir and 
in t ft pe 
c UCT OF WAR I LED 
The nationalists who oppose him contend 
that he I bungled the ( ymduct of the war 
from its very fir day when his administra- 
t llowed the debacle at Pearl Harbor to 
oc in the face of repeated warnings from 
Se tary of State Hull that just such an 
at could be expected from the Japanese. 
The naticn say Mr. Rooseveit has had 
his head turned by European royalty and 


m iterests who insist that the European 
W nust be prosecuted first while America’s 
Y t vicious and wanton enemy has been 
allowed to complete its Pacific conquests and 
for 2 years faced only token force opposition. 

They blame Mr. Roosevelt’s personal am- 


bition to be the head of t 
government for his disregard of national in- 
terest and his benign trust in and subsidy of 
European alli They accuse him of allowing 
the British and the Russ American 
strategy while drawing liberally on American 
lend-lease and American manpower for their 


he first world super- 


ians to set 


battle needs. 
DENOUNCED AS TRAITORS 
The internationalists reply that the na- 


tionalists are unrepentant isolationists whose 
rejection of the L« Nations led to the 
Second World War and whose fear of sur- 
rendering a little sovereignty to a super- 
national agency to preserve peace will, if it 
prevails, doom mankind to perpetual war. 

If ument is weak in the face of 
close-at-hand facts, the internationalists in- 
tend to make it through the smear, 
through the pillory of the nation: and 


igue of 


this ar 


strong 


AL1S 


the pre-war noninterventionists as defeatists 
and traitors 
More details of the way the smear cam- 


paign 


article: 


is working will be told in subsequent 





Tax Simplification 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW 


N THE HOUSE OI 


HAMPSHIRE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I a letter received from 
Corning Benton, treasurer, the Phillips 
Fxeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., February 
19, 1944: 


Speaker, 


include 





DeaR Mr. Merrow: I am writing a letter 
similar to this to the other three New Hamp- 
shire men in the House and the Senate. 
Probably you are getting many similar letters. 

I think that our four representatives 
should do everything they can in the next 
year to help protect our citizens from the 


deplorable income tax situation which they 
are suffering under now. I don’t mean the 
paying of taxes—I mean the method by which 
income tax data are declared. 

It happens that I work in a community of 
unusually well educated people all of whom 
pay income taxes—and have for years. This 
yi I have n talked with a person who 
could speak of his income tax without be- 
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nD 
tv 


wilder t and uncertainty. It is true that 
we I e had deputies from Portsmouth who 
h c to Exeter to help people. But 


m have had to sit waiting to see 
hese men from 3 to 5 hours, and then find 


pie 


5 

t 

th eve the deputies disagree on various 
poin Lawyers in town who make a busi- 
ness of income-tax returns are uncertain 
about many decisions. I have found no in- 
di ial who has any assurance in filling out 


his form alon 
Patriotic people do 
h taxes in wartime 


ce. 
not object to paying 


hi they may even wel- 





come it. But why can’t it be possible to 
work cut a system that at least compen- 
sates f the burden of high taxes with an 
easy met hod of declaration? Even that 
would make citizens feel better. 

I don’t know anything that the Govern- 






ment has done in recent years—and that 

saying a lot—that has unsettled and baffled 

people so much as this income-tax job. 

Won’t you work to help us out? 
Respectfully yours, 


CORNING BENTON, 


is 





Prestige of the United States and Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have here a very able article entitled 
“Slipping Prestige,” by William Philip 
Simms, who writes for the Washington 
Daily News. In this article Mr. Simms 
refers to the precarious situation in 
Europe, particularly as it relates to power 
politics, the Atlantic Charter, and the 
like. I ask permission that it be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SLIPPING PRESTIGE 
(By William Philip Simms) 

The prestige of the United States and Great 
Britain—so bright about the time of the 
Atlantic Charter and their first glowing 
championship of the weak against the strong 
in this war—is slipping. 

“Today,” said one of the most brilliant 
foreign diplomats in Washington, “America 
is still looked up to by small nations every- 
where. On her they pin most of their hopes 
for justi during and after the war. It 
would be a most terrible thing—for them, for 





e 


America, and for the world—if she failed 
them now.” 
Pretty strong language. But read this: 


“Great Britain is calling forth such hatred 
and distrust amongst nations who have hoped 
s0 much from her,” observes the 19th Cen- 
tury and After, independent London publi- 
cati “that she may, when she has won the 
war, find herself without a friend in Europe.” 


i, 


London editor said was fundamentally the 
same thought, namely, that the apparent 
tendency of the two great democracies to 
abandon some of their less powerful friends in 
favor of the strong will eventually cost them 
dearly. 

British policy in Yugoslavia was used by 
the London periodical to illustrate its point. 
Once King Peter’s commander in the field, 
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General Mihailovich, was in favor in I 
it points out, and tributes were paid 
there. “But,” says the magazine, n 
have ceased. 


Tito is officially in fay 
that settles it. : 


« * .’ 

“a0 , in the British press,” the pi 
cation proceeds, “an almost mpl 
formity, from the Times to the Daily H 
in the treatment of the Yugoslav 
even the Daily Workei does not differ w 








w * 


e 


Situ 


from the Times. This is but one of the m 
ptoms of the Gleichschaltung of 
press in the treatment of for: 
* * ©¢ The British public was 1 





so ill-informed with regard to foreign ; 
as it is during the present war, * 
Yugoslavia, although an Allied country 
worst of all in the British press.” 
The reason, it is explained, is tha 


* * 


t Pa 









communiques, coming from Tiflis, far 

the battlefields, are publicized in B: 
while those of Mihailovich, emanatin y fr 
the scene, are not—the one being of C i 


munist origin, the other Chetnik, or 
And the upshot of it all, i 
magazine, is that “political warfare, as con- 
ducted by Great Britain, threatens t 
mote national unity in hostile countri 
social upheaval in Allied countries,” th 
mate result of which may leave her wit 
a friend on the Cc 


conclude 


ntinent. 

I have heard much the same sort of 
ment applied to the United States. 
pointed out that American sincerity is 
at stake in Yugoslavia, Poland, Finland 
wherever else little nations are expectii 
to live up to the Atlantic Charter and 
pacts of Moscow. Even the republics of 
Western Hemisphere—though not 
menaced—are watching the outcome. T 
too, want to know if the United Sta 
fair-weather friend or can be counted o 
a storm. 

No one expects, or wants, the Big F 
engage in rough stuff with each othe 
want the grand alliance to go ahead 
finish off the Axis. But the foundat 
the post-war world are being laid, it 
served, and unless we can agree on pr 
now there'll be no unity after the w 


I 


igagce r 








Gov. John W. Bricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 


Monday, Feb: uary 21 (legislatit 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have inserted 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Real Bricker,” from 
Detroit Free Press of February 12, 1 
and a portion of a broadcast by Fi 
Lewis, Jr., of February 11 last, 
to Governor Bricker. 

Ordinarily I should not make su 


Guy 


a 


aia 


request, but the junior Senator fro! 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrrey] a few d 


ago chose to insert an editorial attack 
ing Governor Bricker, and the juni 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Pepper! | 
the extraordinary idea of attacking 
Governor Bricker and other Republic 
candidates in a speech he made on the 
floor of the Senate last week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpt from the broadcast we! 
dered to be printed in the ReEcozp, 
follows: 


















the Detroit Free Press of 
12, 1944] 

THE REAL BRICKER 
After Gov. John W. Bricker, of O had 
ered in Detroit last month what was ad- 
i in advance as the “keynote speech” 
bid for the Republican nomination 
he Presidency, we ventured to say that 
eynoted nothing. We could not believe 
a man of Mr. Bricker’s stature could 


February 





e to win the nomination, to say nothing 

election, with platitudes and vague 
Litie 

view was justified Thursday, when 

chief executive hit his stride in a Lin- 

D dinner address in Washington that 


marked by clarity of vision, cOurage in 





difficult issues and specific remedies 
» evils he attacked. There was no side- 
Candidate Bricker waded into t 
sé rs on the political front, wit 
nching and without leaving anyone 
ubt as to where he stood ; 


I do not care whether a strike is against 
ement or govern! 
nsequences are the same. Some 
angered by every idle hk 


strike is inc 





declared, 
life 


nt,” he 





the result is the 





prolong hostilities 
n casualty lists. They irreparably in- 
labor in t 1e eyes of men at front 

f their kin at 

A labor draft is not 
“The 

fair legislation 


vw” 





the 
nome. 

the answer, said Mr 
strike problem can be lved 
and just enforcement of 
he declarec “A law should be 


ted by this Congress laying down funda- 





ul principles for the administration and 
ition of labor disputes and the pro- 

of st in time of war.” 
What lab er, who has taken t no- 
pledge claims he cannot prevent 





t or unauthorized stoppages of 
i not welcome such legislation? 


d reinforce his promise that men shall 


g abroad 


i America while men 
defense 
Governor Bricker under- 
ling of the d permitting the 
esent administration's fiscal policies to con- 
ie into the post-war era. The end of reck- 
deficit spending, as he sees it, can only 
ynal bankruptcy. The end of Execu- 
e encroachment upon the legislative and 
ial branches of government, if n 
checked, will be the disappearance ol 
i local autonomy and concentration 
taxes and power in Washington That 
solutism 


lille repeating his conviction 


are dyit 


showed no less 


ngers ol 


pe nati 


the 





the 


that 








Uuited States must cooperate with other 
countries in the post-war world, the Gover- 
- declared himself opposed to putting any 
ipergovernment over this country. What 
( e, he asked, does an administration, 
ich has failed in the domestic field, give of 
ing able to shape the destiny of other 
ons? 
A challenger has appeared whose real key- 
te speech contains meat into which the 
eople can get their teeth. A new dignity 
been introduced into the battle for the 
White House The campaign will not be 


isted effort if the other contestants reac 
he plane of statesmanship upon which John 
W. Bricker has now planted his standard. 


From broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., over 
the Mutual Network, February 11, 1944 

Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, who has 
y announced his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency, is 
finishing, tonight, a 2-day personal appear- 
ance here in Washington, during which time 
he spoke before a Lincoln Day dinner of the 
Republican Party last night, and made a fur- 


peniy 


ther talk at a luncheon of the National Press 
! > today. And the net result of the whole 


Visit was unexpectedly favorable. The 


ime- 
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ion seems to be just about unanimous, in 
and through 
rably more of a 
Presidential possibility than was common! 
thought in advance, although it was recog 
nized that he has achieved considerable of a 
reputation from the job he did while he i 
Governor of Ohio, and that he must have 
been a formidable vote getter, or he wouldn't 
have been able to sweep Ohi 
casions as he has done 
The fact is that Governor Bricker has spent 
very little time here in Washington, during 


pres 
Republicar. circles in Cor 


the press, that he is consi 








w 








the last 6 years, and very few peopl ew 
personally, or knew anything much about n 
except that he had put Ohio in very good 
financial shape id had put mn f 





ibout th xtrem 









As yOu well know, there h been £ N - 
ing tendency over the la 20 3 s f 
Pre ider ? r ad ds ‘ + ? lk nt u 
possible te and to qualify everything, and 
to make every statement ambiguous and 
so 7 ne ai tr it I \? ¢ > * nse + 
t, and the candidate himsé can 1 er b 


opinion n ext 

















emely unhealthy gam it 
it has become more and mor i "cepte 
procedure What you don can't be held 
inst you 
mn tnis occasion Governor Bricker tossed 
th t the winds and, t the particul 
n nent of the press and politi write 
t was a ec nad unr - 
ude tnat e we 
ym to be amed 
them or fraid « them because t y were 
honest ideas, and he would st d or fall on 
tn 1 
To begin with, he did wh n l 
candidate yet has done wi - 
he laid down a flat, definite lab - 








y double talk and withou 
He said there should be strong 





legislation, which would forbid any union 
or any group of individuals from stril 
during wartime. He said that » far as the 
Roosevelt admini ation is concerned 
weakest spot is that it } I lab poli 
at all 


He said unequivocally that the administr: 


tion’s spending policy is wrong, and must be 
stopped; that the soldiers’ \ should be on 
a State-ballot basis, not on a Federal-ballot 


basis; that the entire philosophy of 
Deal about a Washington-controlled economy 
is wrong 
He said th 
needs is a responsible Li i 
really function, and the next thing we need 
is a sound financial policy, devised by peop! 


it the first thir 


ig any governmel! 


cabinet 











who know the value of m d 
that there should be the most 
sweeping elimin n 
commissions, and ait ¢ y 
Cabinet officer ought to have real respon- 
sibility placed on him for the conduct of tl! 





icies under 
esponsible 

He said that the Federal Bude I ud be 
balanced 
sible 

So far as t 
post-war taxes should be complete 
and that taxation should be used f« 
purpose of collecting 
and not for the purpose of creating social 
changes 

And, finally, he said that in revising the 
tax* laws there should be a careful plan to 
encourage the investment of capital in new 


him, and should 





just as soon after the war a 


are concerned 





Government 
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ployment 
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Maybe I ich bad politic 
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Resolutions of Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 
NEBRASKA 
IN iE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








cooperative 1 
were adopted by the Federal Government 
we would find our Na 


a much smoother economic path than : 








the present time. I commend f 
resolutions to the House and the count 
1. We, th le i r € ( t 
F ’ r Ed 7) i ¢ -Or ’ e Ss ta 
U s} ‘ nend tl 
State ' f 1944 repeat requ 
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he U i State l f 
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f t until l 1h b 
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C I he should be « ri t « 

9 A yea we u price ceil- 
ir ilture be f i I 1 en h t 
pe t juate produ 1 without use 
< m the Fe l Treasur 

lies are infil ey | e the 
€ ner with mone nh pocket t 
wou otherwise pay 1e balance of the 
f f bil 
re wast il of not « Fed l 
I i fe pu f but are 
v il of t e of tl ol | s used 
t nr en 
1 } discour ly uction | 
t > wu id t lov I ( ) 
t ne th lave accom i1ied the subsidy 
Sul lies e only an ( wage increase 
te f at the expense of agriculture 
Cal the t c h subsidies? 
6. I the n ter of a Federal ball for 
soldic we hold that 1 all election 
; I ld 1 nin t ju ict I of 
. n 
I it the me who drew oul 
I ind §& e Cor tutions had ¢ 
l t eep the A ind Na it ol 
I 1 f he p on of the armed 
s ind the men i them id the 
C l at ree 

I is to th liers, we ins 
th it be the sar as used in h hom 
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7. Be it resolved, That the laws of Nebraska 
1 mended to place gravel on farm-to-market 
roads, other than country roads, from the 
mon obtained from § tax 

8. Inasmuch as family labor 1 the in- 
C1 in price of farm labor has not been 
included in parity prices, we recommend 
fa ‘ riculture based on parity and 
cn of proc ion, including a fair wage for 
all farm labor 

9. We know t after the last war a lot of 
war equipment that v uitable for civilian 
use was destroyed or rendered useless. There 
will be demand for new equipment, and we 
know also that a lot of farmers and construc. | 
tion com es, etc., would be glad to pay 
good price for the left-over equipment | 

Therefore, we demand that the Congress of 
the United States take the necessary steps to 
make this usable equipment available for 

» to private enterprise at a reasonable 
price 

10. We favor the change of the Nebraska 
Cc titution making the legislature a 100- 
member house instead of the present 43. 

11. We are opposed to any plan whatsoever 
of Federal aid to cur public schools, since it 
will inevitably lead to centralization of con- 
trol and dictation of our educational program 
from Washington, D. C 


Harry PARMENTER, 
Secretary. 





Tribute to the Late Senator Van Nuys by 


H. C. Carlisle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
EON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, for 
some time I had the honor of occupying 





TO THE CONGRE 


the seat in the Senate 


of the finest 


next to that of 
oO! men I have ever known. 
Unfortunately for America, he passed 
away not so very long ago. I refer tc 
the late able chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate, Senator 
Fred Van Nuys 

I have before me a poem in tribute to 


Senator Van Nuys oe by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, to wl 1om I am pleased 
t 


O refer i as _— poet of the Ca pitol. I 


ask that published in the Appendix 
of the Recon RD. 
There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR VAN NUYS 


S-enator Van Nuys, a statesman who stood 


E-V n guard for his countrymen’s good, 
N-ever surrendered, but labored along, 

A-bly denouncing the thing that was wrong, 
T-ender in heart, tntellectually strong— 
O-n all occasions, he met every test, 





for the highest and bes 


nt more to him than success, 


A-nd, in these times, when there's so much 
distress, 
N-ever did he from distress turn apart— 
N-or did he harbor hate in his great heart. 
U-ntil his death, from his noble life’s start, 
Y-ie'ded he never to anyone’s ques 
S-oleiy, to feather his own selfish nest. 
I—n his sad passing out from us, our great 
N-aticn has lost a true friend, but his State, 
D-ceply grieved by his untimely decease 
I-n its sad heart, felt its own faith increase, 
A-s he passed into the sweet Land of Peace— 
N-ow he's at rest where, if we're faithful, we, 
A-fter a few years, at longest, will be. 


—Horace C. Carlisle 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. a W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Representative Lron H. Gavin, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania, delivered over the 
facilities of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, February 19, 1944: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, there is an active, insidious campaign 


IN T 


On in this country to misrepresent a sub- 
ject which is vital to all of us. I refer to 
the soldier vote. It is doubtful if any mat- 
ter with which we in Congress have had to 


deal has ever been attended by so much con- 
fusion; it is doubtful if there is any matter 
about which there is so much misunder- 
standing. The purpose of the misrepresen- 
tation and the confusion I shall leave for 
you to judge 

The simple, 
these: 

The administration forces proposed a so- 
7 Federal or bobtail ballot by which 
the armed forces would be permitted to ex- 


plain, unvarnished facts are 





press th eir choice only for President, Vice 
President, and Members of Congress. I say 
insets their choice” advisedly because 


there is a serious question whether this 
would constitute casting a vote because of 
the further serious question as to whether 


SSIONAL RECORD 












these so-called ballots would be count 
Certainly there would be all sorts of 
tests, challenges, and litigation th v 
probably throw a e next election into 
courts and the Cx ress. 


But aosanenieatie let’s say 


side the point. 

The opponents of this form of ballot a 
posed a complete State ballot about v 
there would be no question of its val 
and which would permit the armed f 


to vote for all of their 
State as well as National. 
ernors of our St > to be elected 
year. Have we gone so far in concent 
authority in Washington that it is of 1 
portance who these Governors Is it 


officers—count 
Thirty-four ¢ 


ates are 


are? 


contention that the armed forces are 
concerned in them? Is it the content 
that they are not concerned in their ot 


State and local officials? 

Why seek to disenfranchise the young 
end women who are serving Us all ove 

globe in the matter of their State and ! 
officials? The rest of us will be pern 

t forthem. Why not the armed f 

The answer which the proponents of 


» vote 


Federal bobtail ballot have sought to 
is that it is impossible, that the Stat 
not provide the necessary facilities 

But 46 Governors have already said t 


would. It may be that at the outset t 
were some reasonable doubts as to what 
States would do. There are certainly 1 
now. I repeat that 46 Governors hav 
reported that action ither already b 
taken or will be taken to insure the a 
forces of their State an opportunity t 


te 
nas € 






not only for President, Vice Presider 
Members of Congress but for the 
officials as well. This is the sort of t 
the rest of us will mee We at hom 
tainly deserve no advantages in a mat 
this kind over those who have be 


vay on the greatest mission of their liv 
t has been contended, less vigorou 
the military authorities cann 
cio State ballots to the armed f 
The: need be no quibbling 
There need be no misunderstandi ng. T 
ballots will weigh 100 tons. Durin; 
Christmas period, 40,000 tons of Christ 
packages were transported. One of my 





st tre 


avout 


leagues, Congressman VURSELL, of [11 ; 
who has given considerable study to th - 
ject, says that four large planes will acé - 


plish the job, two planes for the Ew 
theater and two planes for the Pacif 

There is one thing of which you Cai 
assured—out of all this confusion, all 
propaganda, all this abuse— 

The armed forces—those young men 
women who are Offering their very live 
the preservation of our institutions— 
are going to have the opportunity to 
to the same extent as we at home. Wet 
away many of their rights when we < 
them and send them to 50 fighting fr 
all over the world. But this is one 
will not take from them. 

And the reason this right will not be ta! 
from them is because a majority of the Men 
bers of Congress, both Republicans 
Democrats, were not swept off their feet | 
hysteria, because they would not perm 
themselves to be high-pressured by fo: 
whose purpose I shall leave for you to jud 
As the result of our steadfastness, the 
young men and women will not only have 
complete ballot available but they will al 
have available the names of the candidat 
This they would not have on the Federal bob- 
tail ballot. They would have voted blind! 
except for what information as they wou 
be able to obtain, for either the Democrat 
candidate for President, for Senator, and f 
Representative, or the Republican ones, and 
I believe that at one stage of the Senate dis- 
cussion of the bill it was also provided the) 
could vote for Progressive or Socialist can- 
didates without knowing who they were. 


that 











‘ da ‘ as . 
it was put up to us, and it 
! t Members of Cor have 
é i to such a campaign of abuse 
€ This is something, however, that 
we have become accustomed to. 

. } } 


still in existence in 
ng you 


thing more un- 











any 








i 1 than the implica- 
he i that the Gover- 
your 5 » are of no importance; not 

h importance for those who are 

r us, to be concerned about We 

l aware course, that this has been 
nd in our country for the past 11 
We know of the efforts to make our 


ls but puppets of the vast politi 
in Washington. And we know of 
degree of which was met We 
zton Government has 
so contemptuous of State’s officials 
does not consider it important that 

d upon. 
fellow cit 


cal 


success 


tha th Wast 


snin 


he vot 
pe Vvott 


izens, we can thank our 





at this trend has been arrested. Just 
u have seen a rejuvenation of our 

S, you have seen a rejuvenation of 
State governments. Able, high-minded 
have come to take the places of those 
hunned their responsibilities and to the 
that they have, more orderliness has 
nto our affairs 


Governors 


, in the estimation of Con- 
allimportant. I want to say to you 
their y, in their sense of honor 
heir sense of duty largely lies our salva- 

It is for th ntlemen to take back 
responsibil'ties that are theirs. In that 
largely lies the solution of our prob! 









‘ y ‘ 





ese &¢ 





1ued unloading of them on the bureau- 

of Washington will bring us immeasur- 
grief; it will bring us disaster. 

Never in our history, fellow Americans, has 





aliber of our Governors, our other State 
fi l been of such vital concern to us. 
And that being the case we intend to see that 


in the uniform have an opportunity to 


who they shall be. 
All sorts of rumors have been afloat in 
Mv gton to the underlying purposes 


-called bobtail ballot 
1 rumors that it 


There h: 
was designed to help this 











date or that candidate. Maybe so 

I of us who have supported the full 
ballot have had just one purpose in mind 
And that purpose is that regardless of what 
d forces might, individually or col- 

] do with their ballot, they are en- 


tled to it—entitled to a full ballot, The 


restricted franchise is something 
to us in a Republic. But we have seen 
y things new in recent years and we have 
xpect most anything. 

What has taken place here is ¢ 


slative processes 


Ol a 


fication 
1e 
5g the: delib- 
erate effort to confuse, a clarity has come. 
I ubt that I have ever heard so important 
ubject so mistreated in the press and on 
adio. But the majority of the Members 
Congress were not stampeded. And now 
ht is beginning to prevail. 
We were falsely charged with trying to deny 
e young men and women the opportunity 
vote. In a recent message to Congress 


h 


ch was broadcast to the service men and 


1} 
} ar 
t maze 





women overseas, we were charged with trying 
impose a fraud. I leave it to you to judge 
e purpose of a statement by such high au- 





y that this country’s legislative body, 
mposed of men and women elected by you, 
ie up of men and women who have sons 
ind daughters in the armed forces just the 
me as other parents, men and women whose 
ns have died in action on our farflung fight- 
4g fronts. I leave it to you to judge the 
surpose of a charge that this body would 
impose a fraud on the American people 
There are 531 of us. We have the human 
frailties and the strengths of the American 
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people 


We have the responsibilities of the 





country as a lal judg- 
ments are often wrol n is our 
collective judgment it errs then 
the people as a whole have erred becat 


are the compo 


it ( 
ite Ol 






vote legislation the bill passed the H e by 
a vote of 328 yeas, 69 nays 

Some day this war will er those 
young men and women out there car g 
torch of liberty will return to their homes— 


those of them 







who have not paid the su- 
preme sacrifice They will return to take up 
their lives. And tl to tak m up 
under the democra es which they 
went away to e a right to 
say who the al St nd 
county offici j is the Presi- 
dent, their Senator, or their Rey entative 

Furthermore, they will know just exact 

whom they are voting for the full St 





ballot The candidate's 
there on the ballot fo 1em 
be a secret ballot just as that 
home will have 

In passing, I might that 
between the House and the Ser 
the soldier-vote question are in a 
What the outcome may be I cannot 
There is still a determined effort on the part 
of some to put across some form of a bobtail 
ballot But I am sure right 
will prevail 

I insist the men and women in the service 
must be given the opportunity to vote. j 
man and woman ought to be given an oppo: 





) Se It will 
which we at 
say the conferees 
late handling 


de 





aqi 





> end 


+} + in 
valay in 


tunity to vote for a complete State and Na- 
tional ticket Legislation must be within 
the borders of the Constitution, and the 
States, we have been assured, will put their 
voting machinery in order so that every serv- 


€ 
and woman will be enabled 
and have his vote legal when it is returned 


ice man 





In conclusion, I want to say that I sin- 
rely hope this war will scon be over and 
that we, on our knees, can offer profound 


thanks to God who gave 





tories and to the men and ¥ the 
service who paid for them with t i nd 
live: In the interim let us remember er- 


nal vigilance is the price of liberty 





Washington and Our Present-Day 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject “Washington and Our 
Present-Day Problems,” broadcast by me 
over Wisconsin radio stations last Satur- 
day. 

There being no objecuion, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

By honoring today the memory of George 
Washington we honor oul 
strengthen ourselves to meet 
of the present and the future. 

Why should the commemoration of 
birth of Washington bring about such a re- 
sult? Because in contemplating the life of 
the Father of our Country we drink in those 
noble characteristics of mind which he pos- 
sessed, His love of God, of truth, of country 


address 
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A854 


ous the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. He 
too sensed that need of oneness for the 
Nation. If he, when men like Horace Greeley 


and others said, “Let the South go,” had not 
insisted on one nation, then the handiwork 
of Washington and his comrades would have 


been undone. “God works in mysterious 
ways His wonders to perform.” Yet Ged only 
works through the hearts, the minds, and 
the hands of men, his Servants. 


In this particular period, when the world 
has again taken up the sword to fight for 
political, economic, and religious freedom— 
things for which Washington staked his all— 
it is well for us to turn briefly to some of 
the ideas for which this man stood. 

We believe, with Washington, that there 
are universal laws which make for harmony 
in the individual and harmony in the nations 
and in the world. One of these laws is that 
one must love his God with all his heert, 
mind, and soul, and his neighbor as himself. 
If one indulges in the antithesis of that, 
and loves himself and hates his God and hates 
his fellow men, then the door is locked to 
those beneficent forces which make for the 
growth and development of the race. It is 
my belief that only as man makes contact 
with God, or harmonizes his life, his think- 
ing, his deeds, and himself with the Divine— 
only then does the Divine work through the 
individual and the Nation. 

What if Hitler, after he had occupied the 
adjoining countries, had by his acts and 
deeds lived up to the principles of brother- 
hood and love of man, instead of attempting 
to enslave them, and had not attempted to 
force upon the German people themselves a 
new concept of deity, discarding the teach- 
ings of the Carpenter of Nazareth? But, of 
course, Hitler wasn't fighting for liberty. He 
was fighting for world conquest. He wasn’t 
fighting to make men free. He was fighting 
to establish his boasts that the Germans were 
the master race and all other races slaves. 
Thus God could not work through him be- 
cause he would not work in the ways of God. 

Of course, the persecution of the Jews, the 
Catholics, and the Lutherans by Hitler was 
likewise an antichrist or antigod manifes- 
tation. The killing of his own people who 
disagreed with him, the curtailing of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press, the 
wiping out of all organizations which made 
for Christian culture—all these indicate that 
he was not an instrument of the Most High. 








Now, Washington loved his fellow man. 
He didn’t hate the English he fought. He 
himself was of English descent. But he 


sensed, and we are grateful that he did, that 
on this continent a new breed was coming 
into existence—not English, not Polish, not 
serman, not Scandinavian or French, but an 
American breed. He sensed that when his 
forebears came to this country (like our own 
forebears) that they dug their roots deep 
down into the soil of America, and became 
something separate and apart from what they 
had been in the old country. They became 
creatures of liberty and freedom, and they 
were destined to light a new flame, which in 
time would burn out the dross of slavery and 
autocracy and hate among and in the na- 
tions. So he took up the sword, but when 
the fight was won, he laid it down and fol- 
lowed the ways of peace. He wanted no 
crown; and when the battle for unity came, 
he took up the sword of the spirit, and when 
he and his associates had accomplished a uni- 
fication of the Thirteen Colonies, he again 
departed for Mount Vernon. 

Washington was a man of faith. Perhaps 
one of the greatest needs of our people today 
is a need for faith. No great struggles have 
ever been won by men of little faith, but only 
by men of good courage, willing to risk their 
all. Washington would never have accom- 
plished the freeing of the Colonies and the 
establishment of an independent republic 





based on principles such as no other govern- 
ment had ever been founded upon, if he had 
not had faith, not only in God, but in his 
fellow men and in the future of the country. 
And on what an apparently delicate founda- 
tion that faith rested. Thirteen weak, »i0- 
neer States to fight against the greatest 
nation of the world. But with faith, he led 
ragged legions in triumph against the armies 
of a kins 

Such faith and courage as that shames any 
weakness On our part today. We must re- 
member what he said about weakness. He 
said, “There is a rank due to the United 
States among nations which will be with- 
held, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness.” We must be careful to 
see that our country assumes and maintains 
her proper place among the nations of the 
world. 

If we have faith in our future, and the 
courege of our convictions, we can Keep our 
country secure upon the foundation he 
builded so well. We have every potentiality 
for doing so; we are a young, vigorous na- 
tion; we have wealth, inventiveness, many 
successful years of experience in living peace- 
ably with our neighbors of other nationali- 
ties. 

Perhaps most important of all is the fact 
that from Washington’s day until this pres- 
ent time, we have been a self-governed peo- 
ple. We are so accustomed to this fact that 
we are apt to forget its significance. These 
United States of America are self-governed 
to a greater degree than any other nation 
on earth. The peoples of Europe, Asia, and 
South America—none of them have the ex- 
perience that our people have in governing 
themselves. The world needs that example 
today as never before, for all the nations 
must live in closer relationship than ever 
before. America stands on the threshhold 
of a great opportunity to teach these peoples 
the art of self-government. 

For that reason, perhaps one of the great- 
est contributions America can make toward 
the advancement of the world today, is to 
keep America American. I mean by that, 
to hold fast to those great principles upon 
which our form of Government is founded; 
for all the world knows that under that 
form of government, the individual citizen 
has enjoyed a greater degree of personal 
freedom than have the citizens of any other 
country on earth. For nearly 200 years, we 
and the preceding generatians, have enjoyed 
in fullest measure the blessing of liberty 
gained for us by Washington and those who 
stood by him in his day. 

Today, the ideas of Washington, which 
have held this Nation on so true a course 
during all the intervening years, are chal- 
lenged in the East and in the West. All the 
material and cultural gains which have been 
made by our country are under assault. We 
are engaged in a struggle, the outcome of 
which will determine whether civilization it- 
self shall survive. On the results of this con- 
flict will depend whether those yet unborn 
shall be born into bondage, ignominy, and 
lifelong suffering, or whether they shall be 
born into a world where human values, spirit- 
ual development, cultural advancement, and 
material comforts may be theirs. I solemnly 
say to you that the destiny of all humanity 
rests upon our efforts now. 

In such times as these, the memory of 
Washington should nerve every American, arm 
and cheer every American heart. Let America 
take heart and be of good courage. It is 
America’s destiny to lead the peacetime 
world which will come after the war toward 
the attainment of those principles and ideals, 
on a global scale, upon which our country 
was founded and has s0 magnificently pro- 
gressed ever since. America has had the in- 
telligence, the capacity, the ingenuity, and 
the energy to outbuild all her enemies and 
her allies in the instruments of war. If she 


exercises those same qualities in the imple- 
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We have just celebrated a few days previ- 


menting of the peace, she can fulfill th 
destiny. 

Washington said: “Let us impart all the 
blessings we possess, or ask for ourselves, to 
the whole family of mankind.” When he said 
that, he was not thinking of the material re- 
sources of our country. What he had in mind 
were those blessings which we possess by rea- 
son of the new form of government he h 
established, which other peoples do not 
have, or, if they have them, not to the extent 
we do. Having never been without them in 
our ceneration, we perhaps fail to realize wh 
it is to live in a land where they do not exist 

We can scarcely imagine what it would be 
like to be prohibited from gathering in p 
able assembly, as we are at this hour; to t 
prohibited from expressing our ideas, as I « 
at this moment, to now know whether wh 
we return to our homes this evening, 
might find the beloved head of the family 
gone, thrown into prison without cause, and 
perhaps treated with cruelty, and then be 
without a chance for a fair trial. Wec 
scarcely imagine not being able to sit in t! 
quiet of our homes and read in our daily 
newspapers, not only the latest news from 
all over the world, but the opinions of all 
who wish to express themselves on the ques- 
tions of the day—even to criticizing our own 
Government. 

What a magnanimous thought was Wash- 
ington’s when he said, “Let us impart all the 
blessings we possess, or ask for ourselves 
the whole family of mankind” It shculd! 
America’s highest privilege and joy to fulfill 
such a destiny. 

We are told by the proponents of the “nev 
order” that a nation built upon the id 
expressed in our Bill of Rights cannot 
strong. We are told that the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom for man is a foolish not 
In the presence of this challenge, the de- 
mocracies of the world must demonst! 
that freemen, through organized self- 
ernment which they themselves have e - 
lished, can be stronger than any people wl 
have surrendered their personal freedom 
the dominance of a dictator. 

Jefferson said, “The last hope of hun 
liberty in this world rests on us. We ou 
for so dear a stake, to sacrifice every attach- 
ment and every enmity.” What a challenge! 
Let us strive to be not only the last hope 
the best hope of human liberty. 

One more lesson from Washington's 
Before we can guide others into the way 
peace we must be masters of ourselves here 
at home. Washington’s own self-mastery 1s 
a shining example to us. In most of his u 
dertakings he was on new ground, with 
precedents to guide him. Our country t 
is in somewhat that same position, for ne\ 
before have we faced such perplexing p! 
lems of international relationships as th 
which confront us now. But Washingix 
firmness in holding to his convictions, 
faith and fortitude, enabled him to blaze 
trails upon which America has so safely g 
forward ever since. 

The courage which Washington manifest 
at Valley Forge—and which saved the d 
when others were ready to give up the stru 
gle, when others doubted that right would 
win through, when quitters were on ev 
side—this courage of his kept the Army 
tact and lighted a flame which made vict 
possible. Such courage and faith does t 
impossible, casts out discouragement. It 
the same which our fighting men on all th 
fighting fronts of the world are manifestir 
It is this same spirit of faith—a conqueri! 
spirit—which provides strength and sufli- 
ciency to meet and overcome all the forces of 
destruction. 

It is my belief that there is no death; that 
while the mortal body may cease function- 
ing something which the Eternal has created 
for eternal purposes—the real man—never 
stops functioning. 
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it leave their 
wn national int S, al 
to bask in the sunshine of safety and pr 
erity. We should stop all ration n 
Stop the influx of thousands of alien many 
of whom are admitted on temporary permits, 
Keep America Free but once here will never leave They will 
remain here to take the jobs that we shoul 
hold for our own American heroes who wil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS need them when they return 
OF While our men fight and bleed and d 
foreign soil for the nations of the v 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS at home there is constant bicker 
OF NORTH CAROLINA | department of the Gove rnment 
c es F even amongst our Cabinet n 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES would appear that many in hi 
in this Government are more ested it 
iy, February 21 (legislative day of | their own personal glorification than they 
Monday, February 7), 1944 are in the welfare of the Nation. The Amer- 
ican people are sick and tired of all this mud- 
REYNOLDS. Mr. President, anu a these contradictory statements. Is 
rsday night I had the honor of it any wonder that the people are confused? 
ressing the American people through | On the home front there has been such 
irtesies extended to me by the Mutual | maladministration of manpower that mil- 
adcasting System in the use of a | lions of pounds of foodstuffs so sorely needed 
tion-wide hook-up. The subject of my | 22V¢ Spoiled and rotted in the open Heids. 
> . : Know-it-all theorists, man whom never 
ress was Keep America Free. I ask ; 
he address be printed in the Ap- | wfacture of essentis 
dix of the REcorp. | parts—and Governm 
There being no objection, the address | failed to recognize the farmer: 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | with which to get his products t 
ret have contributed to the critical 
; tion. 
evening, ladies and gentlemen, it is We have to clean hou 
vilege this evening to talk with you now by getting rid of t 
ning America, the one country in 
1 we should all center our first and most 


agging, 


ny of our people today 


what will very } of the world 
Asia than rior to Pearl Harbor 
post-war tion before the 
tionism versus 
f this war I have us who opposes 
litary establishments bargo, opposed 
In the camps I saw lav ( 
‘young manhood in | outside 
ht wherever sent. sed 
> millions that we they wer 
11 armed and well so-called 
ed, to theaters of war in every part of who favored these afore-ment 
ld. Under the banner of democracy clared that they ! 
the flag of our country, millions of our jar. The 
d won forth imbued with the 
ental in preserv- 
life and keeping 


as 


interventionis 


American. 
*re—across the Atlantic and in the 
aches of the Pacific at this very hour— 
oats loaded with American lads are i nly 
and others are actually now par- iajor question witl ec our foreign 
ing in their greatest adventure, many relations The question: Is the United 
the last moments of their youthful States to remain an inde} ent nation with 
its Stars and Stripes as its symbol of the 
se American heroes carry on over “four freedoms,” or will it inter ionalized 
y expect us here, on the home front, and made merely a pai world govern- 
keep faith by preserving for them the free- ment? A mere 135 milli 
n for which they themselves are fighting. ing as a minority in a w 
ey are counting upon us to preserve Amer- posed of a population of 
n ideals and to banish from our shores the There are those who are li 
logies of crackpot, long-haired bureau- antag f these dreadful 
ts who infest our Capital. There are many ? sir own selfish intere 
lien Communists teday who are actually out their own scheme: 
rticipating in the administration of our Supreme Court Justic 
untry. In this connection you will be in- is advocating 
rested to learn that since the beginning of world state—Union 
he present war in Europe, September 1939, sovereignty. To al i 
more than 600,000 aliens of all classes have plans I am opposed h roposa 
been admitted to the United States from gone so far that it is now proposed by 
foreign countries, amongst whom are several internationalists that the Star 
hundred thousand who entered this country Banner be merged into a United Na 
temporary visitors. I protest these ad- | As to peace, we all seek p 
missions, I criticize the admission of more | eternal peace, and to secure thi 
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The Sugar Research Foundation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, in 
common with others who are concerned 
with the future of the sugar industry, I 
am intensely interested in the program 
of the Sugar Research Foundation, which 
supported by virtually all cane and 
beet producers and refiners. In coopera- 
tion with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the foundation has em- 
barked on a large-scale sugar research 
program. By providing facts to answer 
challenge to the use of sugar, it 
wili undoubtedly destroy the arguments 
of those endeavoring to kill our markets 
for sugar. 

There has come to my attention an 
article on the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion program in the Wall Street Journal. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SUGAR: 


is 


every 


THE UNKNOWN—INDUsSTRY BACKS 
ScrENcE To FIND CHEMICAL USES FOR SuR- 
PLU ProDUCTION—-Horges To SUBSTITUTE 
BROADER MARKETS FOR CLUMSY CARTEL CoNn- 
TROLS OF PRE-warR YEARS—SETS Up RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

(By Sydney B. Self) 

The sugar industry is substituting the re- 
search man’s test tube for the production 
controls of a cartel system in its search for 
stable markets. 

For 25 years the industry, including its 
billion-dollar American-owned segment, has 
been plagued by the fact that with very little 
eflort it is able to grow and process far more 
Sugar than the world has ever shown any 
ability to buy at a profitable price. The 
American industry, believing the answer may 
be found in development of nonfood mar- 
kets, has commissioned top-ranking chemists 
to explore new uses for its product. The aim 
is to give sugar the profitable dual role of 
basic industrial raw material and basic food. 

To implement this program, the sugar re- 
search foundation has been formed with the 
backing of 25 big cane and beet refiners and 
the whole list of Puerto Rican and Hawaiian 
preducers. 

The foundation has been bountifully un- 
derwritten; its first project is a $125,000 grant 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to finance a laboratory exploration of sugar’s 
organic chemistry. Research projects of simi- 
lar magnitude are being arranged with other 
universities, and will be announced within 
the next few months. This test-tube mo- 
bilization constitutes the first broad, scien- 
tific examination of a material which was first 
introduced to Europe by the Crusaders. 

TWO RELATED AIMS 

The research program has two related aims: 
(1) To uncover sugar’s real function in the 
diet in the light of many recent discoveries 
in the field of vitamins and nutrition; (2) 
to develop chemical uses which will go a long 
way toward easing the industry’s worry about 
surpluses and export (in effect, production) 





controls of the type exercised before the war 
by the now moribund International Sugar 
Committee. 

No one within the industry will hazard a 
guess as to what all this test-tubing will de- 
velop. They do think that the basic com- 
position of sugar gives it the earmarks of a 
promising raw material for the chemist. 

There are lots of “sugars.” The product 
obtained from cane and beets is “sucrose.” 
Its chemical formula is C,,H,.O,,, which 
simply means it is a carbohydrate composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. These are 
the building blocks of most organic chemi- 
; thus sugar, like the multiuseful coal tar 
and petroleum, has the potentialities of con- 
version into a variety of useful chemical prod- 
ucts. Sugar also has the advantage of being 
relatively cheap and, from the chemist’s point 
of view, one of the purest materials available 
in bulk for synthesis 


SUGAR AS A RAW MATERIAL 


Sugar already has achieved a limited use- 
fulness as a chemical raw material which 
may point the way to expanded markets. 
Aside from being a basis for alcohol, it is 
used to produce such solvents for lacquers 
and finishes as butanol and acetone. The 
notable drug, penicillin, and a wide range of 
important organic acids, still comparatively 
new to industry and medicine, are made by 
mold or bacteria acting chemically on mo- 
lasses or a sugar syrup. The largest produc- 
tion of citric acid, widely employed in phar- 
maceuticals, results from a process of sugar 
fermentation. 

But so far the micro-organisms have been 
able to do things chemically to sugar which 
are still beyond the powers of the human 
laboratory worker. The sugar molecule is 
hard to handle and one task confronting re- 
search men is to so change its nature as to 
give a new chemical starting point for this 
sensitive combination of hydrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen. 

Laboratory technicians have made a start 
by developing a process known as controlled 
oxidation. In nontechnical language this 
means the use of mild substances that act 
to change the sugar molecules without burn- 
ing them up as would the acids and heat 
generally employed in chemical processes. 
This controlled oxidation technique has been 
a laboratory success; among other things, it 
has resulted in a base for making vitamin C, 
ascorbic acid. The question now to be solved 
is whether the delicate laboratory touch can 
be adapted to large-scale commercial pro- 
duction 

SUGAR AS A PLASTIC 


Research men are particularly interested in 
sugar’s potential role in the field of plastics. 
They have the idea of obtaining from sugar 
the combination of atoms called the hydroxyl 
group, which is found in glycerin. This 
group is basic in the manufacture of alkyd 
resins which, in turn, are used in making the 
special paints that now are monopolized by 
such armaments as warships and tanks. 

As for molasses, the chemist sees this 
product of the sugar process as another im- 
portant and all but unexplored field. Molasses 
is a highly complex mixture of substances. 
Among other things it contains generous 
amounts of the vitamin biotin, essential to 
the growth of yeast, and also other vitamins. 

Some molasses, it has been discovered, be- 
haves better than other types in fermenta- 
tion operations. This has led to the supposi- 
tion that ingredients are present which may 
poison certain molds. Removal of these hos- 
tile elements, the chemists think, might open 
the way to the use of molasses in manufac- 
turing new fermentation products. 


SUGAR AS A FOOD 


The other side of the sugar industry’s re- 
search program will deal with an exploration 
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of the mysteries of sugar’s dietary role. F 
one thing, the industry is disturbed by t! 
aggressive campaigns of other food processors, 
notably the flour industry, which has its vita- 
min enrichment program in full swing 
Sugar people fear that by emphasizing t 
value of cereal foods some shadow may hay 
been cast on their product. 

The industry's position is that ther? 
few real facts on which to base either blan 
or praise of sugar as a food. 

One problem that will receive attenti 
is the need for sugar to correct semistarva- 
tion diets in Nazi-occupied Europe. | 
searchers recall the old saying among doc- 
tors that “fats burn in the fires of ca - 
hydrates,” which means that sugar is « l= 
tial to the proper utilization of body f 

Nutrition experts here say it is likely that 
in the poorest-fed areas of Europe there i 
apt to develop ketosis, a disease in which 1 
muscles slowly waste away, the victim 
comes lethargic, lapses into a coma, 
eventually dies if the poisoning which cau 
it reaches an advanced stage. This happe 
sometimes to sailors more than half-stary 
from being long adrift in lifeboats. 

It’s ketosis that does the damage in di 
betes. Research has shown that the 1 
“burns” (chemically changes) both sug 
and fats. rom the fats are made chemi 
called ketones, one example of which is « 
tone, the solvent now used in making ra) 
and explosives. Normally these ketones 
culate around the body and are conve! 
into energy. But if there is no sugar for 
liver to work on, it consumes reserve fa 
the body and makes excess ketones which 
body can’t use; these accumulate in the b! 
causing a sort of solvent poisoning. Th 
what happens to sufferers of diabetes beca 
they are unable to assimilate sugar. 


SUFFER FROM MILD KETOSIS 


A milder form of this condition is w) 
starved people of Europe are up agall 
Therefore, there may be large demands | 
sugar for shipments to Europe to offset th 
condition in areas suffering from Germ 
domination. An indication of this valu 
sugar under emergency conditions is shown 
by the fact that some lifeboat rations cont 
about 85 percent sugar, plus some fats and 
proteins. 

Something else the Sugar Foundation pla 
to study is: What’s the relation of thiamin: 
to sugar and nutrition? This B vitam!: 
serves as a Catalyst (that which cause 
chemical reaction without itself b 
changed) for the proper assimilation of svg 
One of the curious things that has b 
tracked down is the fact that thiamine i 
synthesized by the bacteria in the intesti: 
of some people tested for vitamin defici 
encies. It makes the researchers wonde! 
about the need for feeding vitamins to pev- 
ple and whether they ought not be fed ma- 
terials to help the body build its own 
vitamins. 

The Foundation plans to try to find 
whether the average American is actually de 
ficient in thiamine and if possible what the 
basic requirements are. It might be found 
advisable to fortify sugar with this vitamin 

The sugar makers want to know more 
about the real role played by these intestinal 
bacteria in vitamin making, what vitamins 
are needed for sugar metabolism (assimila- 
tion) and the effect of different diets on the 
production of vitamins by bacteria within the 
body. 

They also want to know more about the 
relative values of the various sugars—corn 
sugar for example—and of the starches. 
They want to find out whether it is true that 
sugar causes tooth decay and what high 
diets do to animals and to human beings 


sugar 








n 
nh 


affecting disease resistance, longevity, and 
general activity. 
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zens’ League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
SENATE OF THE UNI 


21 (legislative day of 


Monday, February 7), 1944 


GREEN. Mr. President, my 
und colleague, the r from 
vivania (Mr. Gurrey] yesterday, 
ry 20, delivered an interesting ad- 
at the twenty-third annual ban- 
of the Polish-American Citizens’ 
ue of Pennsylvania, at the Adelphia 
hiladelphia. The address was 
in which we are all interest- 
nd I am sure it has an appeal to a 
wider audience than the one which 
sent in person on the occasion 
red to. Therefore I ask unanimous 
that the address be printed in 
Siaasuiie 


ECORE 
being no objection, the address 


to be printed in the REcorpD, 


TED STATES 


ate Y 


oeenatt 





ubject 


red 





ht I should like to discuss briefly the 

f the relations between the Polish 

and the Democratc Part} Since 

king to you, not only as your Sen- 

as a member of the Senate Foreign 

Commit shall have to spe k 

hat less fre an is in my heart to 

But as } Polish by ancestry, 

A cans by citizenship, I feel sure that 

gue at those things which I must 
isaid 

1918, when Woodrow Wilson formulated 

Fourtee Points, he stressed that peace 

Europe would not be possible unless an 

ndent Poland should be constituted 

cure outlet to the sea. That pledge 

t diplomatic beginning of the Polish 

ic which rose from the ashes of parti- 

Poland a century and a half after the 

f the 3 empires—Austria, Prussia and 

had sought to wipe Poland from the 

he Peace Conference, when the fron- 

I nd were discussed, President Wil- 

fused to give American endorsement to 


contemplated Polish-Russian frontier, 
y far to the east of what his experts told 


+3 





e true ethnographic frontier of 

Polish people. I state this as a fact, 
ise it is a fact, that Woodrow Wilson, 
best friend that the Poles have ever had 
iern times, refused to encourage the 

e of the Polish government to assert 
over the regions of Eastern Po- 

hich are now in dispute. The British 

i the French governments—particularly 
F ich government—on the other hand, 





ed Poland to t: 
the Pol 


he 


ke what 


ian War of 


could 
f 1919- 
nd 


1920 the miracle of the Vistula which 
1 Warsaw from the Red army in 1920 
At that time, as you know, there was much 


k of a Cordon Sanitaire to fence the Soviet 
t n off from Europe. Whether this was 
a good idea it is not for me to say; at any 

suited the mood of the times and it 
d for nearly 20 years—a whole human 
generation. 

As to the present situation and the dip- 
lomatic question over the post-war fron- 
tiers of Poland, it is not for me to say. The 
Soviet Union is this country’s ally and a 
ime of politics has taught me that it is 





always best to assume that a mal ra na- 
tion’s word is good u evel e ¢ er- 
wise. It seems to me e part « c i 

d faith to give full value to the Soviet 
intentions in this regard 


However, I also remember that free Po- 
land is America’s ally in this war against 
totalitarian tyranny 

of a practical politicia 





only for the st: 





























he brings. P - 
ment in exile at Lor lly 
acknowledged srepres I 
alongside of Englanc and é 
Union for the defeat of Nazi tyr ny 
nd the rec titution of a free and wa 

I refuse to accept that materialistic doc- 
trine that right is measured by might and 
that the claims of any one nati yn for Justice 
can be measured only by the number of 
military divisions, warship and aircraft 
that that nation can bring to battle. I am 
sure that our great democratic Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, spoke not only for me 
but for every American when he publ 
responded to the request of the Polish Gov- 
ernment for mediation n the boundary 
dispute with the Sovie nion. It true 
that this country, unlike England, did not 
guarantee the Polish boundaries of 1939 but 
it is also true tl this country doée not 
believe that a lasting solution of such dis- 





by the unilateral 


putes can be obtained de- 


cision of the strong 





r nation or the of 

the most powerful army 
What I see clearly is this: Poland is mor 
than a nation. It is an idea, a civilization, 
a faith I do not hold with the old cordon- 


sanitaire idea sc 
and Lord Curzon 
how 


to men 
But I 


ever constituted has: 


like Cle 
see that Poland 


destiny in the life 





of Europe and the world which is super 
to many narrow technical arguments. The 
Poles are, in fact, the bridge between Eu e 


and Asia—a Slav people, Catholic in reli- 
gion, proud of their and their nation- 
hood, seeking the 1 to live their own life, 
regardless of the nationalistic convenience of 
their powerful neighbors. Poland is a nation 
without national frontiers and 
every Pole tends to become his own -fronti 
That |! been Poland's history since the 
dawn of European history, and that will, in 
my judgment, be Poland’s history the 
generations to com 





race 


+ 





strong hence 





las 
in 
in 


Speaking to you, who are not only Polish 
by race but are Americans by citizenship, this 
should be a source of particular pride, for 
America, too, is a great idea—the idea of 


human brotherhood and equal citizenship, 
without reference to race, creed, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. We are now 
engaged in a great struggle to expand our 
franchise and, in addition to the histori 


freedoms, we have decreed that condition 
sex shall not disenfranchise an American 
are striving to add the thought that neither 
poverty nor military service shall be deemed 
to disqualify an American from the right to 
vote. That is why the Poles have always 
seemed to belong in America and, above all, 
to belong in the party of human rights and 
human dignity as against property rights a1 
corporate privilege. Here America the 
last best hope of earth’—it has twice wit! 
a generation been our priv 
fight to expand the fronti om 
Your boys, your husbands, your brothers 
are today fighting in every part of the world, 


3; of 


and 





in 





lege and duty to 


rs of freed 


as Americans, against the world-wide Axis 
conspiracy against human dignity and hu- 
man freedom. Here, it seems to me, is the 


best guaranty that free Poland will rise once 
more from the Nazi tyranny and eastern 
darkness to resume its place as one of the 
heirs and executors of world freedom in the 
post-war world. For Poland is indissolubly 
linked to western freedom, to western civili- 
zation, and to Christendom, and cannot be 
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the Appendix of the Rrecorp a letter from 
Mr. W. F. Timm, of Big Spring, Nebr 
This letter states in a vivid manner the 


difficu 


and the 


that 


urmer is always t ng 1e 
short end of the economic stick. Here is 
a man who was forced to sacrif $62.97 
on 21 head of he imp bet the 
ruling for the marketing of hi per- 
mits this type of treatment 
Unless the farmer can be guaranteed 
a fair profit for his he certainly tl} 
will be fewer he raised 
Bric SprRINGS, NeEpr., F¢ 4 14 
He L. M E 
Dear SIR st W t 2 1 how 
ceili on I I t 7} 
to Le E ee! t lé 
1 it ¢ ) uu i the I 
All 3 I t 
out 15 th weighed 246, gave n ! 
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everah 200 é ke them pay 
the floor 
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Ceiling Price on Hogs 
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A Qe 
£1000 

They have t us to raise the hogs and 
then let us I money on them. In the 
Corn Belt they possibly can do it cheaper 

1 We haven't been raising as many 
hogs and are not as well equipped as they. 
M fal } are patri > enough to raise 
the h , even if we have to lose on then. 
I'm n complaining of the $13.75. That is 
f i enough, but the buyer gets too many 

12. It cost about 60 cents per hundred 
to get them to market, which leaves us $11.40 
to $13.15 

Can anything be done to stop the buyer 
from stealing $1.75 per hundred on our 200- 
pound 1! 8? 

We could buy lots more bonds if we got 
the other $1.75 on the 21 head of mine on 
which they took off $62.97. 

Please, what is possible? 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. Trimm. 





Candidate Roosevelt and the Veterans of 
America’s Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
strange that Mr. Roosevelt should sud- 
denly turn friend of the veteran, now 
wanting to give them the vote, and open 
the coffers of the Treasury to them? 
Why does he do it? He knows that he 
is now licked unless he can get the sol- 
diers’ vote, so he is trying to deceive 
them by making them believe that he is 
their lifelong friend. He is the same 
Roosevelt who told the soldiers at their 
Legion convention in Chicago a few years 
ago that no soldier in uniform deserved 


more consideration than any ordinary 
citizen. He is the same Roosevelt who, in 
the first year of his first term, 1933, 


forced through the so-called economy bill 
that cut off the compensation and pen- 
sions of thousands of veterans of the 
First World War, men who have never 
been put back on the rolls and who are 
now in dire need. He is the same Roose- 
velt who has invariably vetoed every pri- 
vate pension bill which Members of Con- 
gress succeeded in getting through both 
Houst He has vetoed a score of my 
own, until the Senate no longer will pass 
thi which get through the House. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not afraid of the sol- 


dier vote in this election. They are the 
bo hom Mr. Roosevelt promised in the 
le mpaign that he would never send 
to fight on foreign soil. We all want the 
soldiers to vote, but we want them to vote 


a legal ballot in the constitutional man- 
ner which will allow them to vote for 
State and county as well as for Federal 
officers. Of course, the young men in our 
present Army have never known any 
President other than F. D. R., but enough 
of them have fathers who served in the 
last war and will advise them just how 
good a friend Delano has been to the 
veterans. Just to keep the _ record 
straight, I include a little memorandum 
on Candidate Roosevelt and the veterans 





of America’s wars, prepared, published, 
and distributed by the Republican Serv- 
ice League of Jackson County, Mo. Any 
Democratic Service League could give our 
people the same factual information. 
The soldiers should certainly have it be- 
fore casting their ballots this fall. 

CANDIDATE ROOSEVELT AND THE VETERANS OF 

AMERICA’S WARS 

For 10 years Candidate (Fourth Term) 
Roosevelt (on the record) has opposed vet- 
erans’ legislation. 

The first Roosevelt Congress convened on 
March 9, 1933; March 10, 1933, Roosevelt sent 
his economy message to Congress in the 
shape of Public, No. 2, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Congressman Wooprum of Virginia, Demo- 
cratic chairman, described this bill as follows: 

“This bill was framed by the President 
(Roosevelt); he knows its every paragraph; 
its every provision.” 

The effects of this Roosevelt economy bill 
were: 

1. Changed the word “compensation” for 
wounded veterans to “pensions.” 

2. “Compensation” for veterans perma- 
nently crippled by battle wounds were re- 
duced 20 percent. 

3. Fifty-five thousand combat casualty 
cases were abolished. 

4. Civil War veterans and widows were 
reduced 10 percent. 

5. Four hundred and fifty million dollars 
was taken from the veterans of all wars. 

6. Monthly service-connected pensions 
were cut from $43.54 to $23.95 in the name of 
economy. 

7. Allowances to 154,848 service-connected 
veterans were disallowed. 

8. Fifty-five percent of Spanish-American 
veterans were abolished and the balance re- 
duced 10 percent (in the name of economy). 

9. All presumptive cases were wiped out. 

10. The $100 burial allowance was elim- 
inated. 

However, Roosevelt did allow the dead vet- 
eran’s parents to receive at the veteran’s 
burial the American flag. 

This Roosevelt Economy Bill also attempted 
to abrogate outright 616,069 war risk insur- 
ance policies, plus the 20,000 pending claims. 

However, the Supreme Court of the United 
States (the nine old men) unanimously de- 
clared this insurance provision void as viola- 
tive of the Fifth Amendment. Query: What 
would the present slap-happy Supreme Court 
have done? This unanimous opinion (292 
U. S. 571) in part reads: 

“To abrogate contracts in the attempt to 
lessen Government expenditures would not 
be the practice of economy but an act of 
repudiation with all the wrong and reproach 
that term implies.” 

In June 1934 Congress passed Public, No. 
141 which remedied many of the injustices 
of the Roosevelt Economy Bill; Candidate 
Roosevelt immediately vetoed this bill; Con- 
gress immediately passed this bill over Roose- 
velt’s veto. 

On May 22, 1935, for the first time in the 
history of the United States a President 
(Roosevelt) delivered his veto message of the 
adjusted-compensation bill in person before 
Congress on a national broadcast and an- 
nounced: 

“That Government assistance was not due 
the veterans as a class; that there was no 
room for national gratitude; that veterans 
must sacrifice for all the others, but they in 
turn should incur no sacrifice for them.” 

This bill was then, by Congress, passed over 
Roosevelt's veto. 

More bills vetoed by Candidate Roosevelt: 

H.R. 8421. Pensions for widows of sailors 
and soldiers, 

H.R. 8422. Pensions for Civil War widows. 

H. R. 8423. Increases in pensions. 

H. R. 8424. Increases in pensions, 
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H. R. 8425. Pensions for helpless chi! 
of veterans. 

H. R. 8426. Pensions for certain clas 
veterans. 

In 1938, W. P. A. average pay was $65 
month; at this time the pension for a t 
ly and permanently non-service-conn¢ 
World War veteran was $30 per month, H 
8729 increased this to $40; Roosevelt ir 
diately vetoed this bill, deliberately misl« 
ing the public in his veto message. Ju 
1942, Public, 601, Seventy-seventh Con 
did the same thing—increased from ¢ 
$40. However, now June 15, 1942, Ca 
(now running for fourth term) Rx 
signed the bill. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress passed the 
diers and sailors insurance bill, which R 
velt immediately vetoed; Congress p 
this bill over Roosevelt's veto—House 3¢ 
13 (the 13 all New Dealers); Senate 69 ¢ 
(the 12 all New Dealers). 

The Seventy-sixth Congress had se 
major veterans’ bills vetoed by Candida 
Roosevelt; however, H. R. 2899, Philir 
back-pay bill, was passed over Roosey 
veto—House 275 to 83 (all New Dealers e; 

1 Republican); Senate 76 to 3 (the 3 ail N 
Dealers). 

This antiveteran record has been so ¢ 
sistent (until 1942), so inhuman, so ur 
s0 unjust, so dishonest, so un-Ameri 
naturally to suggest its author—one wh 
never served, never fought, never earned 
who has never been hungry—Fourth 1 
Candidate Roosevelt. 





Know the Enemy 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
ReEcorD, I include a letter written by 1 
nephew, Lt. Reginald Auchincloss, 5 
United States Naval Reserve, to the - 
tor of the New York Herald Tribu 
which explains itself. 

Lieutenant Auchincloss, United St 
Naval Reserve, is one of my nine nep! 
on the firing line of this war in diff 
parts of the world. He has had 
adventurous times, perhaps the most ex- 
citing being when his ship was torpedord 
and sunk off the southern coast of Af) 
and he floated around in a rubber liie- 
boat for 2 days and nights before b 
rescued by a British destroyer. H 
brother is an Army flyer and his s 
is with the Red Cross on an island n¢ 
New Guinea. 

This young man, like his comrad 
knows what war means with all its hor- 
rors and destruction and when he and ! 
comrades come home they will have li 
patience with those who complain a! 
who play politics in handling the des- 
tinies of their country. They do not 
want to return to a kingdom ruled by an 
indispensable dictator; they want to 
come home to a democracy where th 
Government, from President to town 


Spea! 


f 


clerk, is elected by the suffrage of all the 
people, 








pers of Congress, in both Houses, 
many relatives and friends fighting 
r freedom of life all over the world, 
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hame on anyone who accuses them | 


rpetrating a fraud on these gallant 

nd women at any time, anywhere. 

THE ENEMY—OFFICER HOLDS HE HAD TO 
BE TOLD OF JAP ATROCITIES 


N York Herald Tribune 








ry that has appeared in our news- 
There have been many stories con- 


wcities committed on Poles 
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é umbling over 





i mehow We can t 
fering mothers Believe 
known the suffering the 
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Europe have undergone 
respect for the mothers of Amer- 
the - f but the people of 


try who do not and will not ever 
the true, naked terror and horror 
irfare must be brought to realiz 
sallabout. They must come tok 


y, even as well as the soldier who 
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en¢ r the other is dead 
nat I our enemy must 


o ready to read the worst It i ily 
1 complete } vledge of the creature 

that victory can be gained over it. 

t is true as much for the soldier or 





unts him down and kills him as 
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How to Get the Century of the Common 


Man 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, under 

» to extend my remarks in the REc- 

I include herein an address delivered 

me at the People’s Lobby luncheon, 
Washington, D. C., reccntly: 

War breeds not only famine, pestilence, 

I tl also breeds reaction. And, just 

id has to take especially energetic 

in wartime to defend itself from 

mine, pestilence, and death, so also it must 

tt] vigor and unremitting det 

n against the plague of war-inspired 

tion—or suffer consequences from which 

se a generation or more to recover 

h horseman of this unholy apoca- 


€ is today in the saddle in this country, 








sal ar 
+ 
t 




































hecked throu ted action by the com- history < t I ! ( I ave 
on people the agencies w hn i pu f 
This dange1 res fron 1e sO c € under f c 
present war is us for two rea- l i unprincipled t utt 
sons: withou cruple < shame u 
In the first place, Ameri p I dec > nd 1 ead t u 
the most highly developed f educa 1 system. from k ; 
enterprise the world h ev to u : su *r the close su lar 
fected its mechani s e‘4 bu s terest : t r ‘ 
it in its history. T S € By them the tw I t } 
noticeable and disquieti will of corporate monop The independ- 
percent contro] it n en} ent teacher, school principal, « textbook 
nels of information and th ter brou t t ee elir 
opinion, and in the high d ee of control Movies and radio are under the sar domi- 
it has alway held } still holds, over the nat Newsreels and news comment 
machine! of the two dominant political “sla the day 





penings as directed 
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give the people the truth s he se 











= nd the menace of ACtlOl this liable to be yanked off the a Withi 
( ry is rendered still re alarmi: not past few weeks at least five honest m- 
only to ours¢ s but to the ¢ re \ ld, by n tat ive been thus silenced, wh two 
the emergence of the United States as a world rs. t well intrenched to be re! 
power, one ¢ 1€ two most powerlul nations have been subiected to cens hip 
on earth. Certain ruthles nd reckless ele- The nt death of Wi Allen White 
mel in American business rged h wal t) ist of the front-rank independent ¢ ‘ 
p! s and drunk wit] sg more, are publishe: has brouegt . » we f the 
ay n " ng | S ar initiating I x ual monop i é W } 
} n t s N I I mad ca- f i} ranized bu . 
mperialism wh fn checked Onlv a fe conscientiou i 1 e 
tohlt + 
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r and utter ruin of W i War No. 3 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the ? “Bt 
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I Lan ers to 21 their unbridled way this country has ever known. is planning to 
Their cetermination to corral a lion’s share sue a news letter in which he will at ome 
of world trade can have but one result in 2 se sles ; a : " pagent f as $ ” 
sities tional relations. namely . Aestray interpret Gas snpese =e evil forces at work 
aaa nanan . eto ace in this country and road 
pe: i meee ot. Shen ef id organiza- Give the people the facts and they will 
n for collective security and drive other ecantiach: “sini coke dk saad i We scale ican 
! ns into alliances for mutual protection ee eee en eee eee 
agains he A rican peril. Alre ty, I am wus UntorsunAt _ an 2 
nformed on reliable authority ome far- tact { ‘aa a a 
seeing Britishers have come despair of a aa the a 
workable understanding with profit-mad - ‘ 2 “e a 
America and are casting about for some plan _—— : 
for ifeguarding the pea f Europe t eee 


not 
n the y Ci é 
insatiable greed of American monopolists and with their own government We must reso- 
telizatic : lutely and untiringly do all in our wer to 


ase and extend the channels tl ugh 


bolshevism or the yellow peril, but from 








p es not only seiainiaiameth oma *h honest information on public ques- 
nations; it threatens the existence of our | tions can get to the people. No | 

own people, who, as always, would be called | Guty is more urgent than this 

upon to bear the crushing burdens and pay The likelihood of mass unemployment af 
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the terrible costs in blood and treasure. in the war makes it specially imperative th 
toil, tears, and suffering of another inter- public opinion be kept steady and well in- 
national holocaust formed. The tragic experience of Gern v 


ni oncoming juggernaut ta ind Italy in the depres ion following W d 





and vigorously and persistently followed 
organization and education 

The people must come together in 
numbers in liberal and democratic 


izations, and they must extend and ir 


their services of information; they 
combine their strength and they mus 
arm themselves with facts to meet 
arguments and specious reasoning 


enemy 

We must all work tirelessly to build uy 
strengthen labor unions, liberal orga: 
ns, consumer er sUpS cooper itive 
prises, and to bring them int cli 
more harmonious relations for ur 
nomic and political action 


Even more work needs to be done, and bitious schem nm popular 1 









urgently needed, in the field « he me general v I l f 
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of « r Gr R er dis ed when 
} idar LW - 
li 
i the € ( Cc r rY it is 
c t t yeopie elect 
< W I e del ed they 
can | t f I e, n¢ 
‘ re Where no such 
t j § of the }{ ple are 
1 ‘ l be watchful to 
) e bine g and 
( 1 ple t ays for the 
c 1 OC These did hould also 
be i i I n I 1€a 1 support 
of e b c prin les ¢ de c inter- 
nat ul | formulated 1 the Atlantic 
Ch er ! umably implemented in the 
M Tehran, and Cairo Conferences. 
There are two measures which would aid 
ere in preparing for the coming campaign 
and which could be instituted very quickly. 
They would meet an urgent need experienced 
by the liberal elements in Congress and 
str en their hands in the running fight 
against reactionary propaganda. A relative- 
] mall sum of money, which could easily be 
spared from the easuries of some of the 
larger labor unions, would suffice to maintain 
a research bureau here in Washington, to 
equip labor and liberal spokesmen in Con- 
gre with facts and figures with which to 
Cemolish the specious arguments and expose 
the phoney statistics advanced by the repre- 
sentatives of reactionary interests in order 
to hoodwink and mislead the public. None 
of the Congressmen defending labor and 
liberal interests commands the means, public 
cr private, to finance such a research bureau. 


In like manner, it would be relati 
pensive and equally useful to 
city bureau to at 
of getting hes Vv 
of Congress 
the 


vely inex- 
set up here a 
tend to the mechanics 
ice of the liberal Members 

out to their constituents and to 
public at k » Congres an on the 


irge. sn 





liberal de of the House has the means to 
andle this work adequately with his limited 
office force. 


These bureaus, 
publicity, should 


one f arch and 
be established as 
1944 


ye ro 


ne for 
soon as 





possible, as the election campaign is 
already upon us. 
Serious though the general situation is, it 


nonetheless offers us a goiden opportunity. 
While the forces of reaction are powerful and 
arrogant, the sleeping “Gulliver” of the com- 
mon man is beginning to stir and to become 
conscious of his potential strength. Never 
before have the democratic forces in this 


country been so clear as to their aims or so 
hopeful of making progress toward achieving 
them. 


And this is even more true of other coun- 
tries. Across the Canadian border, the Coop- 
erative Commonwealth Federation, with a 
cemplete program for government ownership 
of natural resources, basic industries, and 
public utilities, is growing in power at an 
unprecedented rate. In the recent election 
in conservative Ontario Province, its repre- 
sentation in the Provincial parliament was 


increased by 39 votes, while several seats were 
won in the Dominion House of Commons. 
The next general election is expected by 
many to make the C. C. F. the dominant 
party, charged with the duty of forming the 
Dominion Government. 

In Australia and New Zealand the Labor 


Party is more firmly in the saddle than ever; 
in England it is steadily gaining ground and 
is demanding the extension of social security 
along the lines of the Beveridge plan. 

The democratic forces of Spain, despite 
years of savage butchery by Franco and the 
Falange, are ready to rise again at the first 
cpportunity. In Yugoslavia and Greece 
the crushing weight of Nazi occupation has 
proved unable to keep the common people 
down, nor have the combined efforts of the 
British Foreign Office and our own State De- 
partment been able to bolster up their tot- 
tering monarchies in exile. In China the 
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of industrial coopera 


spread tives and the ex- 


ension of democratic proces har- 
bir rs of a new daj 
Th e glorious examp le of Russia has demon 


strated what a resolute people can do when 


ses are 


the shackles of economic and political en- 
slavement are cast off. 

We must not disappoint these, our poten- 
tial democratic allies, in other lands. When 
the moment comes to determine the form 
that the peace shall take, the liberal and labor 
forces in America must be ready to take 
their part in the deliberations. There must 
be no repetition of the mirror game of the 


Palace of Versailles with “business as usual” 


going on backstage. 


More than that will be necessary, however. 
For we know that it will not suffice to draw 
up rosy plans and sign idealistic agreements. 


Fascism and reaction—it was Mussolini him- 
self who bragged that they were synony- 
mous—are not going to surrender and disarm 
along with the armies of Germany and Japan. 
We shall have them with us for many a year. 
Eternal vigilance is the price, only of 
liberty, but also of progress toward real and 
full democracy. 


not 





We shall have to be watchful, therefore, 
to see that truly democratic agents are se- 
lected to supervise and direct the operation 
of whatever overall machinery is set up to 
preserve the hard-won peace and to allow 
the world to march forward toward that 
security and plenty which must be the ma- 


terial basis of the ce the common 


man. 


itury of 





War Preventers Worried 


<n 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mir. 
Speaker, before the war this Nation had 
a lot of high-powered organizations with 


high-sounding names, organized and 
carried on for the alleged purpose of 
promoting world peace. 

Investigation has disclosed that many 
organizations were Nazi inspired. Some 
others have been definitely found to be 
Communist or Communist-front organ- 
izations. Because a vast majority of the 
American people are peace-loving, God- 
fearing, and war-hating citizens, some 
good, patriotic people joined up with 
these so-called peace organizations in 
the fervent hope of making some con- 
tribution toward an enduring peace. 
Since their exposure many such organi- 
zations have disorganized or become in- 
active. In recent weeks, however, some 
of those same organizations are begin- 
ning to raise their heads. 

Remnants of several alleged peace or- 
ganizations that have been exposed as 
un-American are again moving in on the 
Nation’s Capital and some such organi- 
zations have the unmitigated gall to once 
again start up their propaganda cam- 
paign against high officials of the armed 
forces, as well as those in Congress who 
are supporting the war effort. One such 
organization is shouting for “peace now.” 
Another wants to stop the war until our 
peace aims are agreed upon, Some, no 
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doubt, are sincere, but mt ich of 
propaganda is Nazi inspired 

It will be recalled that many 
“peace” organizations and societies 
their heyday opposed vigorously and 
fectively every effort of the Presid 
and the Congress to have the Uni 
States prepared for any eventuality 
land, in the air, and on the sea. But. 
spite this sorry record of bad foresi 
to say the least, some of their let 
boldly emerge now as armchair ger 
| with an abundance of advice on he 
run the war. 
Under the leave granted me, I am in- 
| cluding a very timely editorial from { 
| fluent pen of one of Oklahoma's | 
| editors, George Evans, of the Chi 
| Daily Express. As usual, Editor Ey 
hits the nail on the head. The edit 

follows: 


of 


( - 





WAR PREVENTERS WORRIED 

| In wartime it is just one worry after i 
| other. The National Council for Pre 

| of War is all hot and bothered. 

| whatever it may be, is puzzled. In a 
| to the President, Frederick J. Libby, e 
| tive secretary, appeals to him to br 

| to the world 
vad? Europe.” 





“our peace aims before w - 


He is quite sure our s 


don’t know why they are fighting; 
he fancies Americans at home and 
are groping in the dark. And so h 


that Mr. Roosevelt should turn on t! e 
Presumably, the show will have to be s 
till the confusion is cleared up. 

On this subject, the President has 
piping plainly ever since Pearl H 
However, it appears, his umteen spe 
haven’t percolated the minds of th 
preventers. It is rather difficult to 
Americans are as dumb as Mr. Libby - 
poses. “The American people are not 
clear as to what constructive purposes 
be achieved by a military victory eit! L 
Europe or in Asia,” says Mr. Libby. 1 - 
plication is that it won’t promo te pe 
lick the dickens out of the Nazis ar J 
put them in their place, make them p 
to resume their aggression. If this 
idea, it will suit Hitler and Tojo to a t- 
They would be quite happy if we would 
and let them keep all they have stolen 

With all the Germans and Jap 
grabbed they would be in a position t 
around peace-loving peoples at will. 
have blatantly proclaimed their plans t 
it over the earth. If we let them gs 
with their ill-gotten gains, we have ¢ 
reason to believe we'll have to keep on f - 
ing them till kingdom come. As a pra 
immediate peace aim, isn’t it enous 
render them helpless to carry out their | 
— ses? In all plans for preventing w 

onflicts in the future, this step com« 

Precisely what scheme will be worked 
for the preservation of international orc 
a matter of speculation. Possibly Mr. Lil! 
and his buneh want Mr. Roosevelt to r l 
the pattern for it. Do they think the P - 
dent can pull it out of his hat? Master mil 
of the United Nations will have to take 
crack at fixing it up. America, Russia, : 
Britain are moving steadily in that direct 
It will have to be a joint product, prob 
representing a compromise of conflic 
| ideas. In all probability, years will pass be- 
| fore it is put in final form. 

The objectives America and her allies have 
in this war are perfectly clear. They | 
been shouted from the housetops repeated! 
| Our primary purpose is to knock out milit 
powers that menace our existence as a peace- 
ful, free people. . After that, we shall do ow 
utmost, in cocperation with other nations, to 
devise a set-up to keep it from hapr 5 
again. Though some of our people see 
















think we can have peace by mouthing 
| it, that isn’t the way we can get it. 


The vast 











Winning the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ay Ww POP Nh 
HON. J. W. ROBINSON 
OF UTAH 
’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
y, February 18, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSO}) of Utah. Mr. 
ker, under leave to extend my re- 
cs in the REcORD, I submit the text 
n address delivered February 2, 1944, 
fr. Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
nt, before the American Road Build- 
’ Association convention in Chicago. 
Mr. Hoffman stresses the importance 
advance blueprinting of needed an 
ul construction projects, both pub- 
and private, as essential to the or- 
( y conversion to a peacetime econ- 
and to the continued functioning of 
economy at an adequate level to 
intain employment and business op- 
portunity. 
his recognition of the value of pub- 
ind private construction and of the 
1 for its planning during the war 
s from one of our leading indus- 
lists, the president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, and one whose civic spirit, 





chairmanship of the Automotive 

ty Foundation, was well known 

ny years before he accepted the dis- 
uished assignment to head the Com- 

n *e for Economic Development. His 











iress follows: 

I as with particular pleasure that I ac- 
1 the invitation to é before the 
( Road Builders’ Asscciation. I 
med the « rtunity to address you be- 
for 1 € in 30 years I have had a 





been active in 
ment. That 


develor 


s n m elicibl for the cld- 
4 with President Carl Brown and 

Uj n. Today my interest is 
than ¢ ¢ incerely believe 





c l sign cant cor Dd ) 

a , } > p > 
cause my subject deals with the post- 
l a to remind myself that 
ll in the midst of a yal war-— 
test in history We certainly have 


1 this war yet The most sobering 
ht of all comes from the fact that on 
last day of the First World War, 
some 26,000 casualties. Before we can 
for peace in America, American men 
must in with those of our allies 
l fisht their way down the road to Man- 
before we can have peace in America, 
n, British, and Canadian men and 
boys must force their way through the pass 
of Thermopylae; and before we can have 
peace in America, American, British, and | 
Canadian men and boys must not only con- 
iue to roar over the Ruhr, but must also 
march through it, 
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far rt of that 100 years. For v his 
owe them an obligation of su magnitude f as 
that we can never hope to repay it I € 
Vv , ng th yy ce n € , co ‘ } 
than winning the war. Those very men who and 
re winning the war for u e goil have he t 
an important part in winning the peace. I joy « 
is ! to be our jobt I they have A 
] further c< i- with 1 
n now to make ’ 
r ng bef ¢ Ne Yor 
Murr 
> peace” does n ! t 
mean z 1 of us ‘ l 
Perhap ee the ery a+ 
minimun cifi nnil e€ peace t d 
is the achievement t-war € my in of m ‘ 
which there is neither 1 unemployment There 
nor regimented Government employment. d f 
Either would put our freedoms in jeopardy. ‘ Ss na 
In my opinion, we can avoid those pitfalls Onlv by 
only through the attainment after this war divide 
of a new high level of peacetime pr ivit) 1 
As businessmen, I suggest that it is impor- v 
tant that we try to measure as precisely a heat ! 
possible the task that lies ahead from the ( 
The phrase em- me 
e frequently h 3 t 
has implications of over- a 
5 when th v 1 P 
y interested in the post- | n 
uation cease dealir put 
dealing in ficur the med 
reach about the same conclusion Tl 
The Committee for Economic Development a cure- 
estimates that we will have a very satisfactory tl oO! 
situation if, after reconversion, we have fifty- I ! 
five to fifty-eight million peacetime jobs in v hI 
our working-fighting force, or me ni to : 
twelve million more than in 1940, our t of ( 
peacetime year. The C. E. D. further esti- are in ¢ 
mates that after this war we will have a resporn 
minimum of 2.000.900 men in our ned I nd 
hich es a net ficu of fifty-three ( ( 
lion civilian jobs ! v 
ray, president of the C.I.O 
100,000 civilian jobs or n tl 
t in 1940 i that pt 
f to | The ! c- 1 
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civilian jobs than in 1940, or 
54,000,000, will have to be } - 1940 


he war. Both the Murra d W.P.A 








] 4 istitution ficu fall within the W.P.A 
bracket set by C. E. D The import ficure of 
( which to concentrate is that of seven to wat 
ten 1 m, representing e i é W.P.A 
civiliaz Ss over 1940 1 i e to M 
mee he minimum requiren i pu 
the peace—that is, the avoid ( - v } 
employment or mass Government em}; - ( 
ment 

And now having m ured < k ir 1 
terr f jobs n Is despite tl tk ) 
oul ultim ite objective m t be an ¢« nomy 
of abundant employment, that it seems ter- y 
ribly important to me that our goal be stated of 


in terms of productivity rather than jobs ment. I 


We might have “jobs for all,” to make use of stric 
a popular phrase, but they might not be the we were 
right kind of jobs. If they were not produc- centur 


tive and well paid, we might be marching centu 

straight down the road to disaster media 
As an example of what may happen if we evel 

continue to build up the impression that all pounded 
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no mail itenance; there has been practically 
no n¢ construction. 

Fortunately, in Thomas MacDonald, Chief 
of the Public Roads Administration, we have 
a highway leader who is fully aware of the 
need for prompt action. In his most recent 
report on interregional highway needs in the 
United States, we find provided for the first 
time an official master plan for superhigh- 
ways, which is challenging and which in it- 


self will provide for several hundred million 
dollars’ worth of construction. Several 


States already are well along with their high- 
Way programs, but there is still plenty of 
room for progress. We can’t get highway 
blueprints out too soon. In speaking of the 
MacDonald report, I am aware that the 
American Road Builders’ Association has pro- 


posed a program for a national highway de- 
velopment. Iam not an engineer and, there- 
fore, Iam not in a position to pass judgment 
on the merits of the two programs. But I 


take the position that we would back the 
oficial programs already submitted. , 
Just one last word on public works. It is 


probably needless to say that any post-war 
public-works program should cover only nec- 
essary projects and should provide that the 
work be done by private contractors under 
the competitive system of bidding. 

Second. There is the impression that V-day 
fs a long way off and, therefore, we shall 
have plenty of time to prepare for the prob- 
lems which peace will bring. Such thinking 
is utterly unrealistic. T-day, or termination 
day, has already arrived for thousands of war 
contractors. As of January 1, the dollar vol- 
ume of canceled war contracts in this war was 
more than twice the total cancelations of 
World War No. 1. Due to the fact that Gov- 
ernment policies have not yet been deter- 
mined and that contractors themselves are 
unprepared, terminations are taking an un- 
duly long time. If this situation is not cor- 
rected, there may be a serious interference 
with the war effort 

May I also call your attention to the fact 
that demobilization day also is already here. 
Every weeks brings the honorable discharge 
of thousands of men from the armed forces. 
The time is here—and—for business to or- 
ganize and insist on taking care of demobil- 
ized men and to heip them in realining 
themselves in civilian activities. 

It isn’t only these thousands of returning 
servicemen for whom the war is over—it is 
over for certain industries as well. It is over 
for both the construction and machine-tool 
industries. They are already face to face 
with most of the problems which peace will 
bring. 

V-day to most of us means that glorious 
day when Japan surrenders unconditionally. 
That's the day when we shall be entitled to 
do our cheering, but it’s A-day that will bring 
the great shock to our domestic economy. By 
A-day, I mean the day an armistice is signed 
with Germany. On that day our domestic 
economy will be confronted with a high per- 
centage of the problems which total peace 
will bring. It is eSsential that we be pre- 
pared to meet them. If we are not, partial 
peace may bring a partial paralysis of our 
economy. That would be disastrous, not 
only from the standpoint of winning the 
peace, but also that of finishing the war with 
Japan in the shortest possible space of time. 
Confusion and chaos on the home front 
would delay the day of ultimate victory. 

Third. I encounter with surprising fre- 
quency the fallacy that post-war planning is 
the exclusive province of manufacturers and 
industrialists. I have yet to find a retailer 
who acesn’t believe that every manufacturer 
should be planning boldly—and planning 
now—but a shockingly large number of re- 
tailers are doing no planning for their own 
enterprises. Yet manufacture accounts for 
only about 23.4 percent of total employment 
in America, 





No one in the field of distribution has the 
right to aloofness or complacency in the mat- 
ter of post-war planning. All hope of achiev- 
ing a rapid and substantial increase in ross 
national output will be shattered unless 
wholesalers and retailers, including the cor- 
ner drugstore, play their part in planning 
for expansion. Indeed, they can and should 
do much to see that the manufacturer from 
whom they buy is doing his part. 

Fourth. I have found a dangerous belief 
on the part of a larger number of business- 
men that post-war planning is a particular 
function of big business; that it is not the 
type of activity in which smaller businesses 
can engage with profit. In view of that I 
thought perhaps it would be well to take a 
look at what we call business in America, 
to see how many big businesses, medium- 
size businesses, and small businesses there 
are. 

Nothing more than an approximation can 
be given because of the high mortality rai? 
prevailing at the present time in the case 
of small business. As a round figure there 
are today something less than 2,000,000 sep- 
arate business establishments, not includ- 
ing farms employing 1 or more persons 
Of these only about 3,200 employ 1,000 or 
more workers each. Some 35,000 each em- 
ploy between 100 and 1,000 workers, and the 
balance of slightly less than 2,000,000 each 
employ fewer than 100 workers. Significantly, 
those businesses employing less than 100 
workers account in the aggregate for about 
45 percent of the total business employment 
in the United States. The statistics I have 
just quoted should dismiss forever any 
thought that big business can, by itself, win 
the peace. It is vitally important that small 
business plan and plan now. If our smaller 
enterprisers do plan, there is every reason to 
hope for a great resurgence of small busi- 
ness in the post-war period. 

Fifth, and finally, among the fallacies I 
have encountered I list the failure to take 
into proper account the potential additions 
to the ranks of employers in the post-war 
period. Much has been written—and prop- 
erly so—about the millions of men who left 
their jobs to take up arms. Little or nothing 
has been said about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of employers who closed up shop and 
went into service. Those men, when they 
return, will have a natural preference to get 
back in business for themselves. 

Nor are those former employers now in 
service the only ones who will want to become 
job givers rather than job holders. Several 
hundred thousand men who were employees 
before the war are filled with just this ambi- 
tion. Quite recently, Ensign Norton Frank, 
who until he joined the service was chairman 
of the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Post-War Planning Committee, made 
a spot check among a fairly large number of 
servicemen ranging from Army private to 
colonel, Navy apprentice seaman to comman- 
der, Marine private to major, and Coast 
Guard yeoman to lieutenant. Ensign Frank 
makes no claim that his survey was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to guarantee the accu- 
racy of his findings, but they are indicative 
at least. More than one-third of the men 
interviewed hope to go in business for them- 
selves. Many of them may not make the 
grade, but the fact that they want to paddle 
their own canoe is vastly encouraging. Those 
of us on the home front are under obligation 
to see that these prospective job givers do 
not lack opportunity. 


THE C. E. D., ITS BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION 


Now I should like to tell you briefly how 
the C. E. D. hopes to make its contribution 
toward the achievement of an economy of 
high productivity. The C. E. D. is composed 
of a board of 26 trustees, 12 regional chair- 
men, approximately 100 district chairmen, 
and more than 1,100 community chairmen. 
The committee is completely independent 
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and self-financed, but has the active sup; 
of Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
Under Secretary Wayne C. Taylor, and 
been given the finest of cooperation by , 
governmental agencies, as well as great 
tional business organizations. 

Basic responsibility for the commi 
rests with its board of trustees. Its a 
ities are carried out by the two major 
visions: The field development division ; 
the research division. The field dey 
ment division has two functions: (1 
gather from all possible sources helpful 
formation on post-war planning, and (2 
disseminate that information to as h 
percentage of America’s employers as ; 
ble. Under the leadership of Chai 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of the E 
man Kodak Co., and C. S. Fletcher, an ex- 
now in progress. Experts in manufactu: 
marketing, sales, finance, and manage: 
engineering, are pooling their know! 
and making it available to expert writ 
who can tell the story in such a way tl! 
you and I can understand it. A total 
11 committees are hard at work, in som 
which you will have a particular inte: 

First. The marketing committee, of v 
Mr. MacGowan is chairman, and Prof: 
Albert Haring, president of the Ame: 
Marketing Association, is vice chairman 
Among the projects on which this c 
mittee is working is an estimate of proba 
post-war demand for some four to six h 
dred different commodities. They 
nize that when this work is concluded t 
will be a large element of error but 
guesses should be extremely helpful. 

Second. The consulting management 
gineers’ committee, members of which 
preparing a handbook for smaller man 
turers. Probably no group of men in the 
tion is better qualified to do this job : 
pasc presidents of the Association of Consult- 
ing Management Engineers comprise 
membership. The book they are writing is 
primarily for those who employ 500 or 
and have a capitalization of $1,000,000 or 
But it will undoubtedly find use with m 
businessmen regardless of company 
Edwin Booz, senior partner of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, of Chicago, is chairman. 

Third. The new materials and design c 
mittee, which, as its name implies, is con- 
cerned with new materials, new procs 
and new designs. Public-opinion polls s 
that the people are well aware of the tremen- 
dous strides in these fields resulting from ' 
war. No manufacturer, therefore, can afi 
to overlook the importance of planning p: 
uct development now, so that as soon 
possible after hostilities cease he will be 
to make—in larger quantities than ever be- 
fore and sell at a profit—products which ' 
not only look better but will operate more ef- 
ficiently and sell at a lower price. 

Under the leadership of G. F. Nordenh 
editor of Product Engineering, chairman, a1 
Gerald Johnson, of Johnson-Cushing-Nev 
vice chairman, this committee is at work 
three projects: (a) Production of a sound 
slide film. Here, for the first time, will b 
visualization of the advances made in deve - 
ment of materials, processes, and desi 
Here will be an opportunity for the sales man- 
ager and the manufacturer to see the im- 
portance of investigating and capitalizing « 
these advances. (b) Preparation of a hand- 
book which will bring to the attention 
post-war planning executives the facts on 





plywood, steel, aluminum, glass, and others 
(c) Stimulation of approximately 150 maza- 
zine editors in their field, urging them to dig 
up, write up, and print the latest facts on n¢\ 
materials, processes, and design. 

A unique board of review, comprising some 
of the Nation's prominent industrial design- 
ers who have never before worked together « 
@ common project, will give valuable aid 
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the answers. But C. E. D. has a re- 
1 staff composed of leading economists 
holars, which is studying these prob- 
This staff will, after careful study, 
the data on which realistic recom- 
dations can be based. With the facts 
wn, business, agriculture, and labor can 
ach Government agencies with con- 
e proposals, drawn up in the interest of 
national economy as a whole—that 
ns all of us—for legislation and policies 
h will liberate and stimulate business 
provide its maximum share of jobs and 
duction in the post-war world 
rhe set-up of this research division is 
ique in that while independence is guar- 
nteed the scholars, they have the oppor- 
tunity to consult with businessmen and 
ther scholars as their studies progress. Be- 
suse Of the eminence of the scholars, it is 
hope that the findings of the research 
ff will have considerable influence on the 
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enough jobs to go around. All re e 
measures in the field of agriculture spring 
from the fear of production in exc of de- 
mand. As far as Government policie re 
concerned, they are a mere reflection of all 
these fears be upt 
about face ull of us if we 
are not opt u 





SUMMARY AND OUTLOOK 
During the last few minut 
before you a precise asurement 
post-war task which lies aheac Now, as to 
prospects for attaining these new h 
levels of ployment and preductivity: It is 
the studied opinion of the committee for 
economic development tl an increase in 
productivity of from 30 to 45 percent is 
All the tangible material factors 
essential to the attainment of the objective 
will be present when peace comes. At the end 
of the war, speaking generally, our supply of 
raw m s will be ample, and certain of 
these materials will be available in greatly 
increased volume over pre-war leve We 
shall have a peak supply of : ed pre tion 
and management worker: shall face the 
1ecessity of rehabilitatirz 
our system of distribution, t this can be 
done. We shall have a pent-up den 
gocds tremendous in volum The vol 
savings will be at record-breakin 
In 1943, for example, savings 
000,000,000, as against an 
000,000 during the 1930's 
savings in the hands of 
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there are also certain intangibles 
considered We can miss the chance 
dynamic economy in which more pe 


have more, if 


and 


Government, i 
agriculture fail to subordinate their 
ind to work together for the 
common good. We can 
when A-day comes, we 
country, and particularly the job givers, hesi- 
tate, show timidity 
with caution 

This must not happen, because time is the 


business, labor, 





miss that chance 


the people of this 


and ch et proceet 





essence. U essary delay might lose é 
peace for us. In the final analysis, the ques 
tion of whether we achieve an economy of 
abundance depends on whether we have cour- 


age and faith in ourselves 


To quote from an editorial by John H. Sor- 
relis, Scripps-Howard columnist: 
need is a revival of ‘an aut! 
revolution—a revolt from 
fear and reactionaryism; a 
will, as well as the means, to venture; a tri- 
umphant march to the far horizons of the 
soul, not a retreat to a Maginot of ‘security.’” 

Mr. Sorrells sees signs ) 
a revival of the spirit of adventure in Amer- 
ica. Quoting further, iys: “We must 
give our kids most of the credit for this re- 
capture of our faith and « jit- 
terbugging, rug-cutting, ‘decadent’ kids, who 
stood up to a powerful and ruthless enemy 
and licked him at his own game. Some of 
them had to die in order to teach their 
fathers courage and faith and many more 
will die before it is 


over The torch was 
handed back to us, not forward to them 
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The Indispensable Irritator 


REMARKS 


RON. JOH 


OF 


N M. COFFEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr 
remarkable characters of our time is Ben 
Marsh. He is well known to most public 
figures of America. He does not operate 
along any established lines. He ji ui 
generi There is one of whom I am 

ware who faintly resembles this piquant 
personality. He delights 
posity. He enjoys bringing the 
Cown to earth 


Spea 


no 


arrogant 
He glories in aiding tl 
rapid descent from the clouds of dreamy 
visionaris He never fails to have facts 
and statistical data as a basis for his 
arguments. He is original, unusual, un- 
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it 1410 H Street 
clerks and piles of papers printed before they 


wedged into tl iter room 


were born are 
gen and more papel! ire wedged int a 
cubbyhole 
He floods the pr i d 
He ds f le 
rm + he uY iy , 
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He fumes at foibles of human nature. He 
is Diogenes in the wilderness of Washington 
confusion. He looks like Diogenes. 

CREDIT NO OBJECTIVE WITH BEN MARSH 

Congressmen iike him. He has ideas, lots of 


them. CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorps are filled with 
his ideas. Congressmen use them. They can 
get the credit. Ben doesn’t care * * * if 
they vote right. 

“See?” he says. “Ideas are no good unless 
they have a-vehicle.” 

Ben says his basic economic philosophy is 
Government ownership of basic industries 
and natural resources, with technicians and 
“not politicians doing the operating.” In 
other wo socialization of those industries 
and resources 

3ureaucrats hold their breath when he 


pops up with their own facts and figures. 

He beefed to the Patman Small Business 
Committee, pre-Pearl Harbor, that 90 percent 
of defense contracts were going to 10 percent 
of the Nation's industry. 

He had a 2-hour beef. A news photographer 
broke in to make pictures. No howled Ben, 
get a full committee first. They got it. 

“Now,” grinned Representative PaTMAN 
(Democrat) of Texas “we're all here and you 
can just file your statement.” 

“Now,” grinned Ben, “I'll just reread it for 
those who weren't here.” 


Ben’s foxy. He has swell connections. He 
gets big names on his radio forums on such 
subjects as Living Costs, Capitalism, After 
the War, What? 


He's a puzzle, too. He dabbles in Wall 
Street * * * and bawls out “big money.” 
HE COULD HAVE MADE A FORTUNE 


Friends say he could have made a fortune. 
Comparatively, he’s never had a dime. He 
never wanted a dime. Silk hat “special inter- 
ests” ride to the Capitol in limousines. Bat- 
tered old Ben boards a streetcar. He repre- 
sents people who ride streetcars. 

Ben visits the Capitol about 3 times a 
week, testifies before perhaps 6 or 7 con- 
gressional committees a year, but talks to 
Congressmen by phone at a rate of about 10a 
day to make his views known. 

For 40 years he has been organizing chari- 
ties, protecting children from cruelty, re- 
distributing congested populations, rehabili- 
tating the poor, writing books such as An 
Introduction to City Planning and Taxation 
of Land Values in American Cities. 

Two years ago a national magazine wrote a 
story about him but hasn’t used it. Ben keeps 
buying a copy each week and saying: 

“Not here. The durned capitalists.” 





Beef Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in submitting an address made 
by my good friend and predecessor in 
Congress, the Honorable Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, over the Farm 
and Home Hour, Wednesday, February 
16, 1944, on the subject Beef Goes to 
War, in which he pays tribute to the beef 
producers of the Nation who are making 
a real contribution to the war effort: 

1 am going to talk today about beef cattle 
aud beef. It is a subject well worth talking 





about. The genius of America has made 
many wonderful things, but no one has ever 
invented a substitute for a good beefsteak. 

Important and healthful as beef is to our 
diet, it is just as important and just as 
healthful to our national economy. Ve 
couldn’t live without it. Beef sticks to our 
economic ribs. 

In the first place, the cash income from 
beef animals last year in the United States 
was more than from all of our cotton and 
wheat combined, and it is usually more 
than the cash income from our hogs. 

Right now it is especially important and 
presents some special problems. 

During the last 3 years we produced more 
beef and veal than in any other 3 years in 
our history. Our biggest previous produc- 
tion was 8,500,000,000 pounds during the 
other World War in 1918, stimulated by the 
war demand and by the high prices of those 


days. Now our farmers and ranchers have 
broken that record by averaging nearly 
9,500,000,000 pounds each year for the last 
3 years. This year it may be even more than 


that. 

Now, since this means beef and veal pro- 
duced from the slaughter of animals, an 
immediate question is, “What has that 
slaughter done to our supply of cattle on 
the farms and ranches? Have we eaten 
them up faster than we have been producing 
them?” Another question is, “What have 
we done with all that beef?” Those are 
two important questions. 

First, in spite of this heavy slaughter our 
cattle numbers are now the highest in our 
history. 

Our pre-war record supply was the 74,- 
000,000 head in 1934, which, together with 
the drought, contributed to the overstock- 
ing of the range that occurred at that time. 
Our ranges had never before had to carry so 
many cattle as in 1934, and when the dry 
years came, as dry years do, there followed 
disaster. The Government had to come to 
the rescue and buy cattle to keep them from 
dying on the range. We must remember 
those dry years and realize that they may 
come again. 

Today, instead of 74,000,000 cattle there are 
upward of 80,000,000. Maybe if we are lucky 
enough to have the same excellent weather 
conditions that we have enjoyed for the last 
5 years our ranges and available feed supplies 
can carry this record number. But, of 
course, we can’t count on that. That is a 
problem we must keep in mind. 

Now, what has happened to all this beef? 
First, our Army is one of the beef-eatingest 
armies in the world. Nobody wants to 
change that. Last year about one-fifth of 
all our enormous beef production went to 
our armed forces. This year we have allo- 
cated about 1 pound out of every 4 of our 
beef supply to our soldiers. That accounts 
for a little more than 25 percent. 

About 1 percent goes to lend-lease, to our 
allies, but we receive from Australia and New 
Zealand, under reverse lend-lease, practicaliy 
the same amount, for our soldiers in the 
Pacific. In fact, until last year we actuaily 
received about the same amount of beef and 
veal from Australia and New Zealand under 
reverse lend-lease as we sent to all countries. 

he other 73 percent of our enormous pro- 
duction of beef and veal is for our own 
civilians. 

With our national income now at record 
levels, our civilians have had more money to 
spend for quality foods like beef than they 
have ever had before, and they have de- 
manded more beef and have been able to 
pay for it. Before the war, our people ate 
on the average about 63 pounds of beef and 
veal a year. In 1941 and 1942 our civilians 
averaged about 69 pounds. Last year it was 
about 59 pounds. For 1944, based on present 
indications, it should be about 63 pounds per 
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capita, or the pre-war level, for the p 
as a whole. But these indications can 
changed by changing conditions 

But many of our pecple ate less beef be: 
the war, because they could not afford 
Now they have the money to buy th 
share. That means that some of our p 
who have been eating above the nat 
level now eat less than before the war. T 
is enough beef for all of us, if we sh 
equally, to eat at practically our pre-: 
level. 

We can have this tremendous amount 
beef because of our great cattle industry 
which it rests. Except for India whe 
cow is a sacred animal, the United St 
more cattle than any other country in + 
world. We have about one-third more 
than Russia. We have twice as many c: 
as Brazil or Argentina. 

But it has been a long trail from the } 
ful of cattle that the first Spanish exp 
brought to America, and from the early « 
days of the Southwest and other prod 
areas to what exists now as the great 
tle industry in the world. Most of that 
velopment has come within the p 
years. We can still trace the trails « 
development, along which the pioncers 
their droves of cattle moved as the West 
built. The Mormon Road and the O: 
Trail fed the great cattle kingdom of 
West. The posts along these trails we 
markets for the cattle on their th 
hills. 

Then those trails gave way before an 
series, like the Chisholm and the San 
Trails, which developed in their turn 
which led the cattle to the season’s best 
and feed and finally brought them t 
railroads and the markets of the East. 

These trails, in turn, gave way to the n 
ern migrations by railroad and by truck 
the ranches to the feed lots, to the mar 
for more efficient production of better qual 
beef. 

And now with the war these beef trai! 
tend far beyond our shores as our bee! 
to our soldiers throughout the world. M 
ern refrigerated ships, blacked out and g\ 
ed by planes and destroyers, and paratrox 
dropping from the skies in the rem: 
jungles of the world with their precious C 
ration in their kits, are an extension of 
cattle trails to move beef where it is n¢ 
most. 

But the cattleman has had his proble: 
Recurring cycles of prices have plagued | 
cattleman at almost regular intervals. Peri- 
odically he has expanded and gone b! 
But with improved feeding, better breec 
improvements in marketing, inspection, : 
handling, the cattle industry has continue 
to break new trails. 

During the First World War the Un 
States exported in 1918 about a billior 
pounds of beef—four or five times what | 
exported under lend-lease last year. Pri 
soared, both for beef and for the grain t 
produced it. We remember that, and we |! 
member the crash that followed. In Aug 
1919 the monthly average steer price at Chi- 
cago was $16.45. In September a year later 
was $15.05, and 7 months later it crashed ' 
$38.15, and by December to $7. That spelled 
disaster to our cattlemen, and becau 
the importance of this industry to our na- 
tional economy it was a shock to the bank 
and the Nation. 

Now another war is upon us. 
what some of the problems are. 

Past experience should be a warning of 
the danger of overstocking the range. N 
one knows how long our luck on weather a) 
range conditions will last. Cattlemen's : 


Let us § 


sociations and individual ranchers agree 
the need for somewhat more conserva‘ 
stocking of the range country to play sa! 
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nearly two-thirds of our strictly beef 
tle come from the 17 Western States 
It would seem wise to market in 1944 more 
le than in recent years. Our goals sug- 
appearance of 
3,000,000 more cattle this year than 
number of calves dropped. While that 
slightly reduce our inventory, there 
fortunate related facts 
ne is that our record cattle numbers are 
*h that we can balance them with our 
upply and still have considerably more 
left than we ever had before this war. 
nd fortunate coincidence is that we 
an urgent and a critical need for 
onal beef that this adjust 
1umbers will provide. Unlike 
there was not sufficient national income 
hands of the folks to absorb the beef 
$6.76 per hundred for steers, which 
e price that then prevailed in Chicago, 
vy need all the beef we can get for our 
forces and to help meet our record 
mand. 
ir cattle slaughter in 1944 totals thirty- 
or thirty-four million head we will 
ive aS many cattle on hand next Jan- 
had in January 1943. Thus, we 
itinue to kill more cattle in 1945 than 
born that year and still have more 
This would 
in opportunity to improve the quality 
beef cattle by culling out the 
mals and keeping 


ment in 


1934 


a 


s we 


n we ever had pre-war 


come from the range to the feed- 
Vi most of our strictly beef cattle 
ate on the range, many of them move 
Corn Belt feedlots where they are 
ed and the quality is improved. About 
10,000 bushels of corn and 300,000 tons 
tein supplement were used to feed cat- 
the 11 Corn Belt States in 1942. Now 
ise of our record numbers of cattle and 
and dairy cows and poultry we need to 
ur feed to the very best advantage in 
* to get the greatest possible production. 
rn Belt feeders will place emphasis upon 
ng more cattle and marketing them as 
i quality rather than as choice and prime, 
1ey can make the same quantity of corn and 
tein concentrates go further as feed and 
use the amount of beef produced. What 
need is the biggest possible production 
i the most efficient use of feed 
Since we need all the meat we can get with 
least amount of feed, this deserves careful 
isideration 
American cattlemen have always been 
ud of the quality of their product. Down 
he years in the future we want to continue 
it high quality standard and increase it 
ur syStems of meat grading, as a guide to 
juality, is being perfected and extended. 
esearch on refrigeration has increased the 
quality and tenderness. During the years 
efore the war quality deserved the greatest 
emphasis and the progress that has been 
made should continue when the war is past. 
Meantime, we have a war to win and our 
need is for the greatest quantity of good beef 
that can be produced. Fortunately we can 
meet this challenge and greatly increase the 
quantity and still maintain a reasonble qual- 
ity standard. 
We need to find out the best way to bring 
bout this adjustment. We shall continue 
) welcome the advice and cooperation of 
the cattlemen through their associations, the 
feeders, the processors, and others who have 
& part in this great business of production, 
in our joint efforts to meet these important 
problems that confront the cattle industry 
today. 
I salute the beef producers of the Nation. 
They are making a real contribution to the 
war effort 
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Strategic Importance of Alaska and 
Wrangell Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have before me an article entitled “A 
Little on Account,” from the pen of Mr 
Frank C. Waldrop, a special feature 
writer for the Washington Tim Herald. 
The first paragraph 
Whoever controls Alaska in the air a 

trols the world was the forecast of 
Gen. Billy Mitchell back in the days when 
the air age seemed a 


dreamy Sunday 
newspaper feature. T ay the air age is 


actuality. 


This is a worth-while article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a Senate resolution, No. 123, which 
I submitted on June 2, 1941, and which 
requests the Secretary of State to report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date with respect to whether or not the 
United States has a valid claim to sov- 
ereignty over Wrangell Island. 

Mr. President, I might add that Wran- 
gell Island is in the Arctic regions, and 
in flying from New York to the Philip- 
pines the plane would pass directly over 
it. If we are in the future to have air 
routes, as unquestionably they will be 
established after the war, between con- 
tinental United States and Moscow, 
Leningrad, and other points, Wrangell 
Island will be one of the most.important 
stations in the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 

February 18, 1944] 
A LITTLE ON ACCOUNT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Whoever controls Alaska in the air age con- 
trols the world. That was the forecast of 
Gen. Billy Mitchell back in the days when the 
air age seemed just a dreamy Sunday news- 
paper feature. Today the air age is grim 
actuality. 

Ne think, in large round terms, that we 
control Alaska, the pivot of the air world. 
But we don’t altogether. Herewith some 
background facts: 

The Truman committee report of Novem- 
ber 5 states that lend-lease was never in- 
tended to shift war costs from the United 
States and demands that the Allies really do 
something on their own part to furnish 
greater quantities of reverse lend-lease sup- 
plies. Fi 

Rubber, petroleum, and metals are listed 
among the commodities with which the Brit- 
ish might after the war repay part of their 
debt to us. 

Of far greater importance to America’s fu- 
ture security, however, is the Whitehorse and 
Yukon Railroad in Alaska, a railroad de- 
scribed by Capt. Richard L. Neuberger in the 
Saturday Evening Post of November 27, 1943, 
as ending “squarely in the center of the chain 


of strategic 

horse, an 
That rail: 

of ge 

area, an 

that a 


the termination of the v 
Powers the rail ! lr 
leaving the United States ¢ 

no method of servicing its mili 
except 


in the hi 


his private enterprise, 
of alien 

Not only that: Tl 
ment is, in additi 
on the road, is paying 
is taking over all the employees of 
pany, except executive ¢ 
an agreement with the St 
California, under which the railroac 
its agent and distributor in 
undertaking Hability for any 
ages successfully filed 


the com- 
flicers, is continuing 


andard Oil Co. of 


during the lease 
Even more alarming 
is the fact that one clause st 
tractor will reimburse the G 
rently for additions and bett 
ing facilities or property which 
chargeable to capital account.” 
To date the United St h 
$2,000,000 on improvements of the 
it has not even raised the quest 
railroad owners of being reimbu1 
rently.” 
Moreover, an Army letter indicates that t] 


United States Government has no 


tes Army 


f x} ect 
» railroad owners f 
improvements it is makir 

Yet our Railway Operating Batt ( 
performed engineering miracles in imp! 
the road so that its capacity is vastly n 
plied 

A resident of one villas 
trains pass through that 
than used to pass in a month 

In the period of 16 m 


States Government ha 


tion of ever charging th 


the vast 


ve savs t 


hamlet 
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rent and, in addition, has sunk $2,000,000 in 
improvement The exact additional amount 
paid out for taxes and insurance can be ob- 
tained from Government records. 

3ut aside from these, we have spent two 


and one-half millions on a railroad whose 
owners have expressed their willingness to 
sell the whole works at the appraised value 
of $7,000,000 

But let’s forget how poorly the Army is 
doing with the British in this matter strictly 
from the standpoint of business. That's 
money now gone forever. 

Let's look at this strategic railroad as a vital 
part of the security system for Alaska, key to 
control in the air age 


Our British friends are always saying they 
wish they could do more to show their grati- 


tude for lend-lease, wish they could pay us 
faster in reverse lend-lease. 

Fine! How about the British Government 
buying up the stock of the railroad above- 
mentioned and turning it over, title clear, 
to the United States of America, as a little 
something on account? 


Senate Resolution 123 
Resolved. That the Secretary of State is re- 
quested to make a report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date with respect to 
whether or not the United States has a valid 
claim to sovereignty over Wrangell Island. 


The Palestine Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am informed that the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee is considering the 
Wright-Compton resolution which deals 
with the British Government’s white 
paper policy in Palestine. I have re- 
ceived considerable correspondence from 
constituents on this subject and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing herein an article by George Murray, 
which appears in the trans-Atlantic edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail. It is an 
erticle which should throw considerable 
light upon the attitude of the British 
under a most difficult situation: 
GEORGE MURRAY'S WEEKLY COMMENTARY—SNAP 
JUDGMENT WON’T Do ON PALESTINE 

A group of American readers have asked 

me to explain the reason for the British Gov- 


Mr 
vil. 


ernm white paper policy in Palestine. 
The inquiry is timely, for that policy comes 
to : this year. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
head of the Jewish Agency of Palestine, has 
just said that he has a hunch that it will 


not survive the war. I am inclined to agree 
with him, though maybe not for the same 
reasons. But neither Dr. Weizmann nor I 
will agree with a further comment made 
by one of my American correspondents who 
wrote: “I believe I speak for most Americans 
when I say that in some respects Great 
Britain is more Fascist than the Fascists.” 
Dr. Weizmann obviously does not subscribe to 
that idea, because he wants to see a Jewish 
state incorporated in the British Empire. 
Neither do I subscribe to it—otherwise I 
wou'd not be writing this. The white paper 
of 1939 recommended that the further im- 


! 


migration of Jews into Palestine should be 
restricted to 75,000 in 5 years—bringing the 
total up to about 400,000—after which it 
would be resumed only if the Arabs agreed. 
This, on the face of it, was a harsh decision. 
But it was not reached lightly. Before any- 
one can indulge in snap judgments on a 
matter of such importance they should know 
something of its background. That back- 
ground I propose to sketch. 


TWO PLEDGES 

The position of Jews and Arabs in Pales- 
tine re upon two pledges which have 
never been reconciled. In 1915, when Britain 
was trying to enlist the aid of the Arabs 
against Turkey, Sir Henry McMahon, then 
High Commissioner in Egypt, promised them 
independence. Unfortunately, the wording of 
the pledge was not precise. It reserved cer- 
tain territories whose exact situation has 
never been settled. British Governments 
have always maintained that they included 
Palest , but the Arabs have denied it. By 
1917 America was in the war, and the in- 
fluence of world Jewry had become of the 
hirhest importance. In that year Mr. Bal- 
the Foreign Secretary, stated: “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people * * * it being 
clearly understcod that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine.”” The Arabs inter- 
preted their pledge as giving them an inde- 
pendent Palestine. he Jews interpreted 
theirs as meaning the creation of a Jewish 
state. 


Sts 


in 
if) 


four, 


ARAB FEAR 


When we remember that Palestine is a 
holy land for three of the world’s greatest re- 
ligious sects—Christians, Moslems, and Jews— 
and that anything done there concerns them 
all, we begin to realize that here was a set- 
up which invited trouble. The trouble came. 
From the beginning the Arabs feared they 
would be outnumbered by the Jews and that 
their land would be taken from them. The 
British promised, in 1922, that Jewish immi- 
gration should not exceed the economic ca- 
pacity of the country. That same year the 
British proposed self-government for Pales- 
tine, but the Arabs objected. In 1928 the 
proposal was revived, but the Jews objected. 
It was dropped in 1929 when racial riots 
broke out. In 1930 the Arabs demanded a 
complete stop on Jewish immigration. The 
British refused. During the next few years 
Jewish immigration was speeded up. The 
Arabs reacted violently. In 1934 immigra- 
tion was reduced. The Jews protested and 
went on strike. So it has gone on. In 1935 
the British proposed self-government again. 
The Jews strongly objected. In 1936 serious 
disorders broke out. In 1937 the Peel Com- 
mission reported: “Conciliation has failed. 
It has been tried for 17 years, and the Arabs 
are more hostile to Jews and government 
than they were at the beginning.” This 
Commission recommended partition in Pales- 


tine. Both Jews and Arabs denounced it in 
violent terms—thcugh the Jews afterward 
modified their views. There was also a row 
in Parliament. Another commission went 
out. They rejected partition as impracti- 
cable. The Government then invited Arabs 
and Jews to a conference in London. It 
failed. So, at long last, the British Govern- 
ment announced that they would impose 
their own solution and stick to it. The pa- 


tient British public sighed with relief. The 
solution was the white-paper policy of 1939. 
Now what should the British have done? Set 
up a Jewish state? That would have in- 
curred the hostility of all the Arabs in ihe 
world. Should they have washed their hands 
of the idea of a Jewish national home? They 
could not, because they had given a promise. 
But if they had, what cries of “perfidious 
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Albion” would have echoed round the glob 
Should they have walked out of Palestin; 
That would have meant leaving the Jews t 
their fate. Besides, it would have mean: 
abandoning a vital strategical positio; 
Think what might have happened in that 
case. If Britain had not been in Palestine 
this war might well have been lost 3 yea; 
ago. Where would Britain and her frienc 
have been then? Where would the Jews ha 
been? The position would have been as b 
if Britain had declared for a policy of un- 
restricted immigration in 1939. Ezypt, Ir: 
Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen 
would have been our enemies. 


TRIED TO BE JUST 

The British have made mistakes. Th 
have at times been too lenient, at times un- 
certain, even irresolute. But they have at aij! 
times tried to be just. They have striven 1 
introduce self-government and to reconci! 
Jew and Arab. We have been all these thinvs 
but not Fascist—definitely not Fascist. Th: 
British taxpayer, abused by all, thanked | 
none, has poured out millions cf pounds in 
Palestine. He, at least, would be happy 
see someone else have a cut at that troub 
country. 


A 





Letter of John Locke Green 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, John Locke 
Green is now serving his second term as 
treasurer of Arlington County, Va. He 
is a loyal and genuine Repudlican who 
was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1840. Below is a letter which he recently 
addressed to Wendell L. Wilikie which is 
self-explanatory. It is full of sound ad- 
vice, which I trust the delegates to the 
national convention this year in Chica 
will read and heed. 


DECEMBER 29, 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Esq., 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. WILLKIE: I have at last found 
time to look over your One World, which you 
sent to me after my telephone talk with you 
some months ago. In my talk with you I 
was direct, and I will try to be equally so in 
this letter. However, the probability is tha 
you will ignore it, as you did the one I wrot 
you in January 1941, which you denied ove: 
the telephone as ever having received, but 
countered that you received many hundreds 
of thousands of letters. I answered, “I 
mailed it to your home address, where you 
are now talking from, so you would be sur¢ 
to get it, and it never came back to me 
To your explanation, I stated that you found 
time to write me, and have written to me tv 
letters, without my ever having written you 

Now, Mr. Willkie, let’s get down to somé 
obvious truths. I certainly would like som« 
expression from you in straightforward, sim- 
ple language, provided you do not thi 
yourself too important to state them to al 
ordinary citizen, such as myself. 

I fee] that I am entitled to this, since 
our conversation, I asked you if the New 
York Herald Tribune quoted you correctly in 
connection with your statement relative 
the Republican nomination for President f 
1944. You replied that it did. Then I asked 


1943 








f I could consider you an active candidate 
the nomination. You stated that 1 could; 
later on in our conversation you wanted 
know whether I would again be a delegate 

i if so, expressed the wish that I would 

» for you again. But more of this phase 

he matter later. 

In view of the fact that I voted for you 
in the convention as a delegate in Phila- 
lr , you wanted to know how the people 
, Virginia now felt about you. To that 

ry, I told you that you had lost ground, 

nd that assuming that the same people 
nade up the delegation in the 1944 conven- 
I felt that you would have only one, 
i that one delegate represented a utility 
company, one of the many companies which 
ded the Philadelphia convention with 
rams; that I, too, had received several 
hundreds of them, to vote for you. 

In reply to this statement you said you 

re surprised and asked what the reason 

; for this reversal of sentiment. To that 

1estion I told you that the people had lost 

nfidence in you, that it appeared that you 
the “yes-man” for the administration, 
that your so-called foreign policy was 
uddied thinking, was vague, but out of it 
eared that you were more concerned about 
ternational affairs than our own. 

You answered that you were indeed sur- 

ised that the Virginia people felt that way 
that you “thought certainly that, of all 

ple, the Virginians would back you up.” 

I then pointed out to you that you drew 
assumption because of certain historical 
rs, such as religion and a further factor, 

1use the oldest families came from the 
British Isles; also of certain intermarriages 
between the Virginians and the English no- 
y. I pointed out to you that, in addition 
ur relying on your historical knowledge, 
present-day information was gathered 
from people who were out of touch with the 
linary people of whom I am one. 

In this connection, I stated to you that your 

cronies, advisers, and associates were 

se people with whom you came in contact 
rough your Wall Street law firm and the 
nternational bankers. You laughed at that 

id said, “I don’t know any international 


delphia 


qu 


hanters ” 


I answered, “You don’t? What about that 
ty Mrs. Ogden Reid gave for you, when 
rtain international bankers were present 
nd that the chief topic of conversation was 
1at could be done to involve America in 
war? And this dinner party was a long 
time before Pearl Harbor.” 

Do you recall your reply to that statement, 

Mr. Willkie? Well, here it is: “Green, when 
you coming to New York? I want to talk 
with you.” 

Remember it, Mr. Willkie? 

The facts concerning the persons present 

nd the topic of conversation at that dinner 
have, since my telephone conversation with 

u, been made public through other sources. 
However, I did not know until recently that 

is dinner was held before the Philadelphia 

nvention, as was pointed out by Nelson 
Sparks. You never volunteered any informa- 
n about what was said or done at that his- 
toric dinner; instead, you wanted to know 

en I was coming to New York so that 
you could talk to me. 

With respect to another phase of our talk, 
Mr. Willkie, I began a statement that your 
father came from Germany. Rather irritated 

nd in a raised voice, you asked, “What the 
has that got to do with the case?” 
My explanation was, “Your father was a 
known political refugee, and my information 
is that he had strong socialistic convictions, 
and, therefore, I do not feel that you have en- 
tirely become acclimated to the American 
constitutional doctrine.” You exploded on 
that and began to question whether I be- 
lieved in certain things. Those certain things 
involved elements of the none-too-clear doc- 
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trine, which you have, in a muddled and 
vague way, been haranguing the public with 
for the past 3 years. Therefore, no need to 
recite this part of the conversation to you. 

In my letter to you dated January 13, 1941, 
above referred to, and which you did not an- 
swer. I stated, in part: 

“I voted for you in the convention as a 
delegate. I voted for you in November as a 
citizen, but I am frank to tell you I regret 
having done both, if you are correctly quoted 
in your most recent statement. And like 
Landon, I believe if your position had been 
known at the time of the convention, you 
would not have been nominated.” 

Certainly Governor Landon could not have 
known about the Reid dinner, where you 
helped commit us to a false premise, and 
certainly, if we delegates had known about 
that dinner session, you would not have been 
nominated. 

It all comes to light now why you con- 
ducted your campaign in the manner and 
method you did, why you sought, in a veiled 
way to lead the people to believe that elec- 
tion of Roosevelt meant war, whereas yours 
meant peace; yet at no time during the whole 
campaign were you specific on this subject 
Ne wonder. You had a halter on your neck 
and your soul and mind were shackled by 
the persons present at that dinner 

Yet with all this background of duplicity 
you again express the wish that I vote for 
ycu. How are you going to explain your 
conduct to the American people and to the 
delegates of the 1944 Republican Convention? 

Is there any reasonable doubt in your mind 
why some should seek an investigation as to 
how that convention and nomination was 
connived in Philadelphia? 

I doubt the legality of a senatorial commit- 
tee to have authority to investigate a national 
convention. However, I note that you have 
signified your willingness to appear before it. 
In that case, I assume that you have no hesi 
tation in having Russell Davenport, one o 
your top campaign managers in 1940, former 
editor of Fortune magazine (one of Henry 
Luce’s publications), to appear and explain 


Hopkins. This should be done 
Nelson Sparks has injected 
name into the picture. 

You have, in the last 3 years, talked con- 
siderably about forthrightness. If there isa 
legal investigation, now is your time to come 
forward and not dismiss the matter as cam- 
paign oratory. This is no time for light 
remarks, clothed with duplicity. 

In conclusion, let me make a remark or 
two about One World, which you evidently 
sent me to convince me that I should sup- 
port you again. 

When I was a boy, I read practically all of 
the books G. A. Henty wrote for boys. Henty 
always wrote about the glory of England 
Most of the things, the people, and the con- 
ditions you write about were used in the 
Henty books for boys. 

His theme was generally the same in all his 
stories. He always began sooner or later with 
a young English boy getting a commission 
in the English Army, going to one of the 
lands you write about in One World. On 
reaching there he had many narrow escap 
always came out; fell in love with some Eng- 
lish girl; married her, finally retired f 
army; went back to England and lived happily 
ever afterward on a pension; had children, 


Mr. Hopkins’ 


the 
m tne 


and they, in time, repeated his career. 

So, Mr. Willkie, there is nothing new in 
One World. G. A. Henty wrote it long before 
you, and better 

Last and most important, tell us exactly 
where you stand, if you can. 

Respectfully, 
JouHN LocKE GREEN 

NoTe.—The original of this letter was 


mailed Mr. Willkie by registered mail Decem- 
ber 30, 1943, to his home address. 
J. L. G. 
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Foreign Trade Credit Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Fevruary 21, 1944 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 





FEBRUARY 2, 1944 
The Eprror, 
The New York Evening Sun, 
New York City, N. Y 
Deak Sir: In any adequate planning for 
the post-war era, it will be essential to take 
into consideration the subject of F 
Trade Credit Insurance. After the war, we 


will have the biggest Merchant 
We will have the largest 


Marine afloat. 


fleet of cargo 





ever Owned by any country in the history of 
the world. This gigantic fleet will total 35,.- 
000,000 tons or more. Al! the nations of the 
world combined will have but 45,000,000 tons 

ro show the progr th we have made 
in ship building, it is i res z to note that 
prior to this World War No. 2 the rest of th 
world had 61,000,000 tons, while the United 
States had only 11,000,000 ton: Therefore, 
we will have advanced m 11,000,000 1S 


to 35,000,000 tons 


Thinking men and women of the Nation 
are considerably disturbed as to what we will 
do with this vast ship tonnage. It is hoped 
that our liberty ships and victory ships and 
other vessels will ride the waves of the 7 seas 
and convey our gocds to all the ports of th 
world, and bring back to us essential cargo 
and goods. Heretofore, the emphasis has been 
on the building of liberty ships, but they are 
slow and may be too slow for vast post-w 
cargoes. But our new fleet includes a vast 


number of fast victory 
sels. After the war, it is estimated will 
have 15,000,000 tons of fast ships and a little 
more than 20,000,000 tons of libertys 

Before the war, most of American foreign 
trade was carried in foreign bottom Our po- 
sition will be reversed in the post-war era 
Other mar nations are worried at 
prospect. However, they need not be wor- 
ried if American post-wa! 


planners do not 
envisage post-w trade credit 


ships and C-type ves- 


we 


itime the 


ar ioreign 


in- 
suranc 


We must keep these ships afloat, and they 
must be loaded at all times to the gun- 











wale, going and coming We have a fine 
maritime tradition to maintain, a tradition 
that goes back to the famous clipper ships, 
barks, and brigantines. Those vesse ( ied 
our fi to the netherm« po on of the 
Ww d, tot Cape of € i Hope, to Viadi - 
toc to V araiso, toS e, % to Mel- 
bourne. Bt I main n tha it kind 
of ] l foreig tr cann b mh - 
tained afte the war t ut f t . 
cre t insura To keep thesé l i 
with goods means that our exporté n 
capture the foreign trade h ld in pre-war 
days by their competitors in Gerr ny, Er 
land, France, Holland, ¢ Swe Nor- 
Ww and Japan 

Most of those nations lent every aid and 
comfort to their t They e ed 
them with foreign credit guaranties f li 
As far as my res i i ), I find that 
the United S es was the only n 
trading nati which f d ex- 
porters with ad 1 i ¢ f 
credit gu I { 

England and Ger and H n 
fact, 17 na I 
to th r 
t 4 nd 


















































































































I -A rican cou I and other fri 

markets will 1 re it increasingly obvious 
that ich foreign trade credit insurance is 
al iiely essential, in order to keep those 
Victor nd those C-type vessels busy. 
It is quite obvious that prior to the war we 
vere j n our diapers when it came to for- 
‘ 1 business Germany, Holland, 
and e other ahead of us in equip- 
ment, experience, and willingne to aid and 
claim foreign trade. If we are to compete 
with t e nations again and those nations 
et up el es to insure against foreign trade 
losses, and we have no such insurance avail- 
able to our exporters, then there will be an 
uncontrolled had-debt loss hazard which will 
be fatal to all of us We can never hope to 
develop legitimate overseas markets unless 
we can fir reduce to a predetermined cost 
figure what the bad-debt losses will be. Only 
foreign trade credit insurance can offer a 
sound solution and answer to this difficulty. 
With such bad-debt uncertainties translated 
into a fixed premium charge and with a 
finar l strong guaranty upon which 


bank discounts may safely be made available, 


our exporters will be equipped with credit 
tools placing them on a par with their for- 
eign competitors. The need for such tcols 
Will be especially urgent in post-war yeers, 
when American exporteis will face bitter 
rivalry in world market: But even under 
present conditions the provision of credit 


puarat facilities for United States export- 
ers would be a most constructive step toward 
piacing our foreign merchandising and bank- 
ing structure on a solid, permanent founda- 
ti 

That such need exists is evidenced by the 


resolutions 
Trade C 


advocating 





passed by the Nat 
suncil in their annual 
the provision of 
ties on bases equal to those av 


ional Foreign 
conventions, 
credit guaran- 
ailable to their 


foreign competitors, by numerous expressions 
from American exporters and buyers abroad, 
particuiarly in the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and by the participation of several 


thousand United States exporters in mutual 
foreign credit information and limited insur- 
ance provided in conjunction with the serv- 
ices of American foreign credit underwriters 

The British have operated with excellent 
guccess in this field through their Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. German 
exporters had available to them export credit 


guaranties through Hermes, a priavte com- 


pany with government backing. Italy had its 
Societa Italiana di Assicurazione Credito, 
with state participation. France had a pri- 


vate company (Societe Francaise d’Assur- 
ances pour Favoriser le Credit) to which the 
government gave support on certain types of 


business Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, Holland, Japan, Norway, are 
among other countries which made credit 
guaranties available to their exporters, di- 


rectly or indirectly through funds supplied 
by the respective governments 


It is my fond hope that similar credit in- 


surance facilities be made eventually avail- 
able to United States exporters through a 
private insurance company, and that such 


business be operated on a self-supporting 
basis, where the premiums would cover all 
losses and operating expenses and leave some 
dividends for the stockholders of that com- 
pany. It is my fond hope that the exporters 
themselves be always tied in with, and 
through underwriting bear a part of each 
risk, and that as far as possible the credit 
guaranties be confined to sound, legitimate 
transactions. 

At this juncture, however, in our affairs 
I do not believe a private company would be 
available for such purpose. If it is available 
and financiers, if found, are willing to take 
the risks involved, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the private initiative and enter- 
prise that would go with such a private ven- 
ture. However, if a private Company cannot 


be formed to meet the requirements, there 
should be no hesitancy on the part of ex- 
porters and the public to encourage a gov- 
ernmental set-up. A subsidiary corporation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
may well be formed to meet the needs of the 
exporters. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
ration has already had some experience in 
matters of insurance. It set up the War 
ze ~=Corporation to cover insurance 
against damage to property from air raids. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Committee on International Trade 
cof the Advertising Club of New York recently 
adopted a resolution recommending the es- 
tablishment of a Federal agency empowered 

furnish proper facilities for the effective 
insurance to American firms and individuals 
of foreign credits created in the course of 
regular international commerce. 

But the American Foreign Credit Under- 
writers which was established in 1919, and 
its facilities, is the only concern in this coun- 
try ever to engage in foreign-credit insur- 
ance. It expended about $3,000,000 in such 
activities. It has, however, over the years 
up and maintained huge credit files and 

r experience records on buyers of Ameri- 
can products and of wor:d markets. It has a 
market guide today which lists with complete 
lines of business, capital, 


Amat 


addresses, 
and credit ratings, some 55,000 buyers and 
handling American merchandise in 
various Latin-American countries. It ceased, 
however, to carry on this foreign=credit in- 
surance back in 1932. It has, however, a vast 
store of information which should be avail- 
able to any insurance company, be it govern- 
mental 


hames, 


acents 


controlied, semigovernmental con- 
trolled, or individually controlled. 
To provide our exporters with sound and 


strong credit protection, a huge capital re- 
serve may be essential so that the insurance 
company can make its credit guaranties 


available to competitive American exporters 
and acceptable to all the banks. At this 
juncture in world affairs, the reserve would 
have to be so large that I doubt whether any 
private company would meet the require- 
ments. To be successful, said company would 





have to provide a sufficient security upon 
which the banks would be willing to dis- 
insurance certificates. I am in- 


count on 
formed that on the basis of an average pre- 
mium of 2 percent, and given sound and ex- 
perienced management, the loss ratio might 
well be within a loss reserve fund of 1 per- 
cent. Expenses should not run over 30 per- 
cent of gross premiums. This would leave 20 
percent of the gross premium to he set aside 
for dividends and other requirements. I am 
not an insurance expert, so I ask the readers 
to accept these figures with no degree of 
finality. Investment tncome would provide a 
further source of revenue. Furthermore, risks 
will be enhanced due to fluctuations in the 
dollar exchange and foreign currencies. Dif- 
ficulties experienced by foreign countries in 
balancing their accounts with the United 
States, as well as trade restrictions imposed 
by other countries likewise will have a bear- 
ing on the amount of risks involved. 

We in this country are still unused to long- 
term credits. Credits of long duration, up- 
ward of 2 years, are essential for expanding 
and maintaining foreign trade. Banks will 
not loan of their resources, if the borrower 
in turn uses the borrowed funds to extend 
long-term credits. If, however, those long- 
term credits are properly insured, banks will 
loan liberally. Unless banks do grant liberal 
discounts and loans for extended periods to 
our exporters, our foreign trade will go into 
the doldrums. 

The British foreign credit insurance or- 
ganization covers the exchange risk for an 
additional premium, keeping its commit- 
ments in each country within predetermined 
limits and always reserving the right to with- 
draw, on due notice, further exchange 
guarantees with respect to individual mar- 
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kets. it would be feasible to provide simila 
guarantees for American exporters 1 
guarantees could well be tied in with t) 
credits made available for exchange purp 

to the central banks of other count: 
through Export-Import Bank and other 
agencies of the United States Government 
While recognizing that no credit insuran 
operation can in itself provide a complet: 
solution to the exchange problem, we believe 
that a foreign credit insurance organizati 
may be utilized as a convenient medium f 
regulating the commitments of our exporte1 
in markets as and when exchange 
problem in these markets requires such reg 
lations 

In today’s complex pattern of internatior 
trade it must be conceded that foreign credi 
insurance has its definite place, and, wit 
the increasing variety of problems confront- 
ing our exporters, they certainly need to 
equipped with the most effective machinery 
that can be made available. 

Of course, in any such plan for a govern- 
mental authority or a privately operated for- 
eign trade credit insurance company, dus 
consideration will have to be given to the ac- 
tivities of our Lend-Lease Administration 
the War Production Board, the Foreign E 
nomic Administration, the United Nation 
Rehabilitation and Relief Administration 
and the so-called joint area agreement di- 
viding world markets—for the present—t 
export trade between the United States anc 








i 


the 








Great Britain. 
I am sure encouragement must be le! 
to this scheme of credit insurance by th 


information we get from the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, namely that all Lat 


American nations get gocd risk ratings. The 
Latfn American Credit and Collection cl 
fications during the last 6 months of 194 


continucd the upward trend which has be¢ 
in progress since July of 1940. In all respec 
collections in Latin-American countries h 

been good and prompt. 

Be it remembered that after the war, com- 
peting nations will do their damndest to re- 
capture lost world markets. All their skill 
cunning, and ingenuity will be brought ir 
play. We must not rest on our oars. We 
must use every artifice in our bag of tricks 
otherwise, we are licked and we will agai: 
buckle together our surplus of ships and let 
them rot in our harbors as we did after the 
last war. Isolationists then were in th 
saddle and our glorious merchant marine be- 
came a rcmantic memory. 

A reviving of any program of again junk- 
ing our merchant marine would simply be 
a case of the “fool returning to his folly.” 

Remember that our future national de- 
fense depends upon our merchant marine an 
our merchant marine depends upon our f 
ign commerce which ultimately depend 
upon foreign trade credit insurance. Tha 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Yours very truly, 





EMANUEL CELLER 





Interest on Rural Electrification Projects 





EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, great 
sums of money have been appropriated 
by Congress for rural electrification. 








This was done not because the Govern- 
ment was seeking 


an investment for 








t. but in order to advance the pro- 
m. The contract for the repayment 
hese sums should be one that will ul- 

tely return the Government’s money 


at the same time be the most lenient 
ble on the people who are paying it. 
I wish to extend my remarks by includ- 
resolution V, adopted at a recent 
ting of the Nebraska Association of 

1 Public Power Districts, which is 
mposed of 20 operating districts, rep- 
ting some 20,000 presently con- 
ted farmers. The resolution is as 


lved, That we favor Fede 
will permit the Rural Electrification 
inistration to make loans to borr 
ite of about 1 percent per annum and 
iit reduction of existing interest rates to 

» figure. 
ed further, That we favor permitting 


A. to make loans for a period of 50 








It’s a Good Tax Bill—Welfare of Coun- 
try Demands It Be Enacted by the Con- 
gress Without Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


ION. HAROLD KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. 
ored in the press that 
veto the tax bill, one of the pro- 
ms of which requires labor unions 

1 other tax-exempt organizations to 
an annual statement of their re- 
ts and disbursements. It would be 
resting to Know to what extent the 

President’s reputedly unfriendly attitude 
vard the bill is influenced by this pro- 

n. It should not be forgotten that 
C. I. O. has urged the President to 
) the bill, no doubt because of a fear 
ha handling of the 


Speaker, it is 


. A + 
the Presiden 


of having to disclose its 
; exacted from its members. 
From the revenue standpoint, the bill 
will not affect the Government’s in- 
me to any vital extent, since we are 
ady collecting forty-two billions in 
Federal taxes, not to mention ten bil- 
is of State and local taxes. But the 
has other important provisions the 
nefit of which would be lost should a 
sidentia veto be forthcoming. 
include: 


First. The freezing of the social-se- 
y tax at the existing 1-percent rate, 
ch will otherwise be doubled as of 
March 1. This affects nearly all em- 
ployed persons and nearly all employers. 
ond. Increase of exemption under 
ar contract renegotiation law from 
),000 to $500,000. 
Third. Provision for court review of 
apture of excessive profits under war 


‘ arte 
ILIaACLS. 


Fourth. Relief from penalty for un- 


derestimating 1943 income-tax liability 


here the taxpayer reported at least as 
much income as on his 1942 return. 

Fifth. Exemption of servicemen’s 
mustering-out pay from income tax, 
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Sixth. Allowance for co 
tributions to veterans’ orga 

Seventh. Relief 
penalty where the State unen 
tax is not paid in time to be credited 
against the Federal tax. 

Eighth. Requirement that tax-exempt 
organizations file information returns. 

Ninth. Various administrative amend- 
ments relating to the cutting of timber, 
percentage depletion, bankruptcy reor- 
ganizations, relief from excess-profits 
tax on excess production of mines and 
timber tracts, and so forth. 

Tenth. Exemption of lighter-weight 
newsprint paper from tariff during 
emergency. 

Eleventh. Partial simplification of in- 
dividual income-tax returns, 








Enact the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Februari 21, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times urging Congress to enact the tax 
bill over the President’s veto: 

ENACT THE TAX BILL 

The President's remarks at his press con- 
ference last week were taken by most of his 
listeners to imply that he intended to veto 
today or tomorrow the tax bill now on h 
desk. We hope that this intgrpretation v 
a mistaken one. A veto of the } 
bill would be an irresponsible act 


resent tax 


The Treasury, it is true, hac 
tax bill to y $ 





selieve this amount under present 
inadequate But it is 
is greatly in excess of the 


m tie individual income tax 





total rev 


lat } ‘ 
‘ > + 
as ia as 


the fiscal year 1941, for exampie), 
and the Treasury could ill afford to lose it 





It has been estimated that the new bill would 
increase the total Federal annual revenues 
to what a few years ago would have been 
regarded as the incredible sum of $42,239,- 

The practical effect of a Presidential 


000,000. a 

veto, unless Congress were able to overt 
it, would not be to force Congress to brin 
in a new bill increasing revenues bu 
deprive the Treasury even of the revenues 
provided by the present bill. The President 











delay in acting on the bill has already, in 
fs deprived the Treasury of increased 
excise taxes of $85,000.000 that it could other- 


wise have collected in March. 
sident’s advisers may have told him 


that, if he vetoes the bill, the net loss 


revenues will be only about half as much as 
those provided by the bill, because he would 
also be vetoing the provision in the ne 
bill that postpones the increase that wou 
otherwise take place in the social-secu 


pay-roll tax But this argument is v 
on several counts. The 
the Treasury at least 
in net loss of revenues. And it would 
stitute an ill-advised tax f better tax 
The present social-security tax is 1 per: 
on wage and salary earners and 1 percent on 
the pay rolis of employers. It yields $1,300,- 


would still « 








JOU ULU.U00 a year 


































































ted during 


pontingency 


1,300,000,000 in social 





ur times tl 

















to f financial statements with the Bureau 
of I il Revenue. This is merely a mild 
and belated step to bring some measure of 
publicity and accountability into the han- 
d ( nfunds. It is necessary, among 
othe yns, to help protect the individual 
union mem! against exploitation by un- 
g« pulous ul n bosses wherever these exist. 
Even if the President were otherwise justi- 
ed oing the new tax bill, he would not 

e ji ified in allowing Congress to waste 


ont! of precious time in framing the 
neasure without having made unmistakably 
clear from the nning precisely what he 
would veto and why 

If the President ve 
can be but one an 
ride the vet 


beg 


there 


10uld over- 


thi ure 


Con 


toes 


meas 


we! ress sl 





American War Dads Speak 


<XTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


)F MISSOURI 


REMARKS 


IN THE 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


sion granted me, I submit 3 resolutions 
for printing in the Recorp sent to me by 
Mr. Henry C. Klemme, secretary of the 


American War Dads, St. Louis Post Office 


Chapter, No. 38: 

Whereas there are now millions of sons and 
daughters away from their homes, many of 
them outside of the continental limits of 
tl United States of America, fighting and 
dyil 1 order that America might live; and 

Wher such sons and daughters, were it 


not for the crisis which their Govern- 


in 


m now finds itsélf, would be at home exer- 
cising their right of suffrage as citizens of 
this country at the ballot box; and 

Whereas it is now, under the laws existing, 
impossible for them to exercise such rights 
which, in efiect, deprive them of the ballot 


and force them to accept elected officials who 
may or may not be contrary to their idea 
of the type and kind of official who should 
represent them; and 

Whereas by being deprived of the use of 
} ballot certain ideas and changes in 
Government may or may not be made that 


the 


are contrary to their belief as citizens of this 
Government; and 
Whereas these millions of our men and 


women have offered themselves as a sacrifice 
upon the altar of liberty in order that justice 
and freedom might be relieved of its shackles: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the American War Dads, 
Chapter No. 38 of the Greater St. Louis 
Council in meeting assembled in St. Louis, 
unanimously command our representatives 
in both Congress and Senate to see that such 
changes in laws and regulations are made that 
will enable our sons and daughters to cast 
their ballots and not be disfranchised even 
temporarily; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the American 
War Dads with instructions that it be for- 
warded to every chapter of the American 
War Dads that they might issue the same 
command to their representatives in Congress 
and Senate, 


GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


We, the members of the St. Louis Post Office 
Chapter, No. 38, of the Greater St. Louis 
Council of the American War Dads, having 
bee idvised of the cold, thoughtless, and 
disii.erested method that this Government 


uses in the notification of parents of the 
death of their sons and daughters in service 
by telegram, and further having this matter 
brought to our attention by the fact that one 


Mr. and Mrs. George Gannett, of this city, 
received such notification by telegram and 
such telegram was shoved under the door 


and no attempt made to personally deliver it. 

Whereas this Government of ours is now 
spending billions of dollars for the conduct 
of this war and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in radio, newspaper, and any and all 
kinds and types of publicity to build morale, 
not only among the troops but among the ci- 
villian population as well, we, the American 
War Dads, believe that this great Government 
of ours should show its sympathy to the fam- 
il sons and daughters who have been 
either killed or are missing in action in a way 
that would express to the parents the grati- 
tude that is in the hearts of the American 
public for the great sacrifice that this son or 
daughter and the family have made in order 
that others might live, and that by so doing 
they could create and build a greater morale 
among the troops and the civilian population 
than much of the useless propaganda build- 
ing today: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and the Con- 


ies of 
f 
t 


gressmen representing St. Louis and St. Louis 
County be sent a copy of this resolution along 
with a letter, and furthermore that they 


be instructed that it is the command of the 





American War Dads that necessary steps be 
ken at once to have either the Army or 
vy personnel, as a special representative 

of the President of the United States, per- 
ally deliver to the family the news of 


either the death or the report of missing in 


action of the son or daughter, and that at 
the same time this personal representative 
express the sympathy of the President of 


these United States and the American public 
to the bereaved family or the nearest of kin. 
And, if no Government official is available, 
that the American War Dads or similar 
organization be delegated as the official repre- 
sentative of the President to convey such 
message; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
to the American War Dads’ national 
headquarters in Kansas City, requesting that 
they notify every chapter of the American 
War Dads to take similar action to this 

GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


sent 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas it has been brought to our at- 
tention that there will be from time to time 
attempts made to pass legislation that will 
take away from the members of the armed 
forces the rights that were theirs under our 
Constitution before they entered such 
branches of the armed forces. 

Whereas our sons and daughters are now 
fighting on 74 fronts to restore at least a 
semblance of liberty and freedom to all 
classes of people in every section of the globe: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the St. 
Louis Post Office Chapter, No. 38, of the 
Greater St. Louis Council of American War 
Dads, assembled and meeting in St. Louis, 
notify the Congressmen and Senators, repre- 
senting us in this district, that we are com- 
manding them to watch carefully the rights 
of our sons and daughters who are in the 
service and to see to it that if any legisla- 
tion is presented that would deprive these 
sons and daughters of any right that was 
theirs when they entered the service, that 
such legislation be deferred until such time 
that every man or woman in the armed 
forces of this Government can have an op- 
portunity to express his or her opinion upon 
it and thereby insure our sons and daugh- 
ters that they will not lose at home the pre- 
cious heritages that have carried them into 
the raging conflict in order that they might 
extend the same rights to others; be it fur- 
ther 


| 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the National Council of the Ar 
can War Dads in Kansas City, requestir 
that they notify all chapters of the Ameri 
War Dads to take similar action 

GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Ameri 





Brumidi Still Speaks from the Capito! 


Dome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ! 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speak: 
under leave to extend my remarks in t 
ReEcorpD, I include the following poem 
by Horace C. Carlisle: 


BRUMIDI STILL SPEAKS FROM THE CAPITOL D 


Some things cannot be, irrespective of c 
teplaced, hence Brumidi’s sublime 
Much treasured creations must never be 
Nor dimmed by the tarnish of time 
As long as the National Capitol 
To which multitudes daily come 
They'll worship the wonderful work 
hands, 
Inside the high top of the dome 


tayr 
Stal 


The top of the dome, through this } 
so rare, 
Apparently, bids us behold 
“The glorification of Washington” the 
Uniquely, but graciously told; 

For this work of art, representing the b 
Of this great Republic, whose vast 
Resources have made it the greatest on ¢ 

Illumines its pioneer past. 


Surrounded by virgins that there repre 
The Thirteen Original States, 
George Washington, ready to spend and 
spent 
For his Nation’s welfare, awaits 
The growth of its Government which 
planned 
And hoped for, at some future day 
Would meet every need of this law-lov 
land, 
In justice’s peaceable way. 


When he had completed the scene ‘neath t 
Dome, 

Brumidi instinctively felt, 

Perhaps, that his masterpiece was yet to come 
As he went to work on the belt 

Around the rotunda, there on the inside, 
Halfway from the circular floor, 

Methinks, with a feeling of national pride 
That he’d never felt theretofore. 


Brumidi, when he had perfected his plan, 
And on his new task had begun, 
According to trustful tradition, began 
To meditate proudly upon 
The perfect fulfillment of his master-dream 
But fell from his scaffolding there, 
Yet caught and held on, with a power su- 
preme, 
Till rescued from his fatal scare. 








His artist-assistant was then deputized 
To finish this great work of art, 
Which brilliant Brumidi had aptly devised, 
And made a most promising start; 
But he left the work—when death folded his 
hands— 
Unfinished, just as it appears, 
Which may stand unfinished, 
stands, 
Unchanged, through the challenging years 
—Horace C, Carlisle. 


as it today 





























































Coast Guard’s Great Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


At 


ION. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 
OF VIRGINIA 
Monday, February 21, 1944 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
xtend my remarks in the Appendix 
the RecorD, I include therein an edi- 
1 which appeared February 17, 1944, 
the Newport News Daily Press on the 
Coast Guard’s great record, as follows: 
COAST GUARDS 


eo 





GREAT RECOR 
1e Coast Guard, the oldest naval 
Inited St >} 
ry. Too ma rical 
ustomed to think of the 
guardians of the beach. 






ates, is again cov 









ne of peace the Coast does far 
n this, for it is the g humani- 
anch of our sea service as well as 

Cc 2 of our waters and sh 





var the Coast Guard takes it 
le the best of our Navy. And in this 
has been covering itself with glory as 

s with water, ice, and blood. 
United States Coast Guard operates 
sea, in the air, and on land. Its men 
bucking ships and bucking horses with 
l mastery. They can handle a boat or an 
with equal expertness. And, as they 
nstrated soon after the Japs attacked 
know how to trap and catch spies 

teurs. 

In the present war Coast Guard men have 
¢ neuished themselves on many fronts. 
{ t Guard men put troops ashore at Tonga 
I the first American offensive opera- 

in the Pacific. Coast Guard men helped 
rines at Guadalcanal. Coast Guard 
ut marines ashore at Tulagi. In fact, 
Guard men may be found wherever 
fighting is hottest yughest. 
Heat and cold; air and water, boat and plane, 
ind dog, rifle and pistol, are all one and 
the same to them. 
of the Coast Guard are inordi- 
proud of their record. And we don’t 
ne them. The Nation is proud of the 
t work they are doing now, as they have 
iown through the years. 
George Washington and Alexander Hamil- 
ton builded well when they created the Coast 
Guard. And the traditions and exploits of 
tl historic naval unit stir the hearts of all 
Americans. During his long service in Con- 
s Representative S. O. BLanp has helped 
engthen the Coast Guard, and fe: 

s ce the American people owe him a debt of 
inks in our hour of great peril. 
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William A. McLaren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Friday 
afternoon William A. McLaren died at 
his club here in Washington. He died as 
he had lived, in the midst of good com- 
panionship, firm friends, and with un- 
ruffed composure. Bill McLaren was 
ong active in American political life, al- 
though his actual administrative work 
was limited to 2 years as acting director 
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of the N. R. A. in Puerto Rico. 
time of his death he was associated with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. He breathed the at- 
mosphere of public service; to some of 
us who were younger he fondly referred 
as his “boys,” and to himself in that re- 
lationship as “senior lor.” For 
years he labored enthusiastically for the 
cause of better relations with our Latin- 
American neighbors. 

Bill McLaren is best described in the 
words of a telegram that arrived from a 
friend in Santa Barbara, Calif., soon 
after his death: “What a wonderful world 
this would be if all of us were like ! 
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Our First Commander in Chief 


EXTENSION OF 


Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


: mere 
REMARKS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative 
Monday, February 7), 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, this 
is the anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country. I found in this 
morning’s Times-Herald an excellent 
editorial entitled “Our First Commander 
in Chief.” I wish to say now, in 
ence to that great American patriot, that 
George Washington was our first 
“American Firster,” and he w 
American nationalist. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editoriel be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our First 

We don’t suppose the ar 


day of 


a 
reier- 


great 


our first 


CuI 


fument will ever 


COMMANDER IN 


tec 


cease as to whether George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln our greatest Presi- 
dent We have always inclined to the 





opinion that Washington was bigger than 
Lincoln—though Lincoln undoubtedly wa 
more 2 man of the democratic people than 
yton. Washington was gre 
man and as a soldier, Li: 
as a statesman only. 
Washington was about as much of an 


t as the eighteenth century Ameri- 
ynies of Great Britain produced 
of a wealthy Virginia planter 
George Washington 
rested in acquiring more land, 


aristocra 
can Cok 
was 
Augustine Washington. 


the son 


was alw 


Lys inte 








had plenty of business sense d married 
wealthy widow after unsuccessfully w r 
Mary Philipse, New York heiress 
He was a lier of considerable ab 

long before the Revolution. In a preliminaz 
skirmish to the French and Indian W 
(1755-63), the American part ef Europe’s 
Seven Years’ War, Lieutenant C nel W: - 


ington managed to get himself and 350 men 


captured by the French at Fort Necessity 
near what is now Confluence, Pa., July 3, 


1 off his escut 


r Gen 


quesne. 


1754. He wiped this smir he 
the following year b 


by < ral Brad- 
dock’s retreat from F 


Brad- 


ver 


rt Du 


dock was killed; it was Washin n's courage 

and cunning that saved the bulk of the 

British and Colonial forces from capture 
After Fort Duquesne’s final capture 







1758, Washington retired as a soldier to li' 
the life of a wealthy farm He liked t 


drink and gamble (thougt 
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I wish to say that I think Mr. Landon 
has taken a frank and courageous stand 
in th peech, pointing to the impossi- 
bility of establishing permanently one- 
way fo. n trade, either through too 
high tariffs or through subsidizing ex- 
port 

I recommend the reading of Gover- 
nor Landon’s Kirksville speech to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

There being no objection, the address 
wa dered to be printed in the REcorp, 

i a rerous } l informa- 
t from r ¢ utive on America’s 

f poli nents. He led 
1} le country to expect a frank report 
to the Senate on Cairo and Tehran. 

A i again I have protested the 
= elujah approach to our foreign af- 
fai As part of this unsound approach, 
we al eading into trouble because the New 
Dew! have convinced many of the Ameri- 
can people that they can eat their cake and 
} . it, t Their disillusionment when 
1 ! ves impossible will sour them toward 

participation in world affairs that our 
humanitarian instincts impel, our interests 
requi and our strength warrants. 


I think our public welfare requires that we 


face a few elementary economic facts of 
national and international life so that we 
will be better prepared to make tough 
choices which are going to be inevitable. 


2? 


ecause ofl 


; 


false propaganda at the time 
enactment a lot of people have the 
dea thet a substantial portion of our lease- 
nd materials will be repaid. Many assume 
1at we can export recording-breaking quan- 
tities of finished goods to Europe, the Orient, 
and South America, and that we can carry 
most of our foreign shipments in our own 
ships, and while doing all this we can still 
maintain airtight tariff barriers for the pro- 
tectior all domestic industry 

In foreign trade, a nation gains capital in 
three principal ways: The sale of goods, the 
sale of services, and the receipt of income 
rom foreign investments. When the balance 
of trade remains unfavorable over a long 
period a nation’s ability to buy diminishes 
and trade comes to a halt 

Conversely, the nation that habitually en- 
joys a favorable balance of trade from every- 
one is some day going to find its customers 
in distress. Then it is in distress. The time 
comes when it cannot continue in foreign 


( 
1 
| 
1 


{ 


trade unless it agrees to purchase more 
goods, or more services, or arranges to extend 
credits to these customer nations. 


Following the First World War, we were 
unwilling to accept large imports. Under the 
Fordney-McCumber and Smoot-Hawley tariff 


bills. which incidentally I opposed, we hiked 
tariff rates to an all-time high until the 
monetary devaluation of the Roosevelt ad- 








ministration had the indirect effect of rais- 
ing them still higher. However, we had to 
sell abroad so we subsidized our customers 
with e credit grants. 

Most of these loans have been lost. We 
f ly th all we were doing in effect was 
paying f * goods ourselves, but leaving 
them o1 eicn soil for the benefit of foreign 
} eot 

Are we going to make that mistake again? 
If we are t void it, we must learn that in- 
tern yal trade is a two-way street that 
can't be blocked at either end without creat- 
ing a traffic jam 

If we participate in creating a traffic jam, 
there will be little trade unless we lend-lease 


a lot of our hard-earned cash. In which case 
peat itself and we may 


ain we will simply be 


history will prebably re 


find out that 


once agi 


giving the goods away 
here a ill other grave possibilities. If 
the demand for sterling should drop, the 


pound will be devalued. In other words, the 
British may be forced to compete for business 
on a bargain basis. This will put pressure on 
the dollar for similar devaluation. If the de- 
valuation goes far enough, it would cost all 
American holders of cash and securities bil- 
lions in real wealth. 

Moreover, a desperate trade situation in 
Britain might force the British Government 


to enter into bilateral trade agreements. The 
British could lick us beautifully in South 


America, for example, because the British 
Isles produce nothing that competes with 
South Amefican mineral and agricultural pro- 
duction, while Latin America produces many 
of the same things we do. 

Let’s not overlook the political implications 
either. Nations become entangled politically 
with those countries upon which they are 
economically dependent. 

If we are not willing to purchase the prod- 


ucts of other nations after this war, Russia 
will, if she can. 
The great advantage of the Communist 


system in international trade is that it is just 
as willing to import as it is to export. There 
are no private interests either of capital or 
labor seeking protection. The Soviet can 
control and set prices below cost if they think 
it desirable, and take it out of the standard 
of living of the Russian people. 

Those of us who champion private enter- 
prise do so with an appreciation of personal 
freedom not possible under the planned econ- 
omy of the New Deal. 

Therefore we must now ask ourselves 
whether the capitalist system is going to kill 
itself by its reluctance to engage in an ex- 
panding world commerce. 

If the post-war European states find they 
cannot trade with us, they can trade with 
Russia. 

If we don’t do business with the world and 
Russia does, we merely force helpless and un- 
willing nations to attach themselves to a 
Soviet economic empire. American free in- 
dustries will certainly feel the effect of ex- 
panded competition from new Communist 
states. 

Finally, let's look at gold. We have 80 per- 
cent of the world’s gold supply buried in the 
ground at Fort Knox. Gold is the most use- 
less metal on earth. It is good for filling 
teeth and for ornamentation, but for little 
else 

It is valuable primarily because of its tra- 
ditional role as an international yardstick. 
If ever that yardstick is destroyed—as the 
New Dealers are attempting to destroy it— 
they will have practically destroyed the value 
of the very gold they have bought with good 
American dollars. 

Fortunately, our two greatest allies, Britain 
and Russia, are both interested in reestab- 
lishing gold as the medium of international 
exchange. With a Republican President, 
they will have cooperation on that score. 

Therefore, we could apply this threatened 
treasure house of ours to no better purpose 
than to help support foreign currencies that 
will, in turn, maintain gold value. 

But let’s do it in asound way. The Keynes 
plan and the White-Morgenthau plan are 
both examples of New Deal faulty economics. 
Under these plans we put up the major part 
of the assets with a minority voice in their 
disposition. 

We should make outright gold loans only 
to those countries who are putting their own 
financial and political houses in order. We 
would not attempt to dictate their political 
structures, but we should insist that their 
financial structures be built on a sound basis. 
We had better risk some of our buried gold 
that way than to have the value of the whole 
accumulation destroyed. 

But these loans will only help to get for- 
eign trade started off dead center and foreign 
exchange stabilized. Trade must be encour. 
aged by private long-term credits and aboli- 
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tion of trade monopolies in mandated te; 
tories and spheres of influence. 

Without a balanced foreign trade 
American people would have to continue } 
stering foreign currencies until even 
great reserves would be exhausted and < 
lapse would eventually overtake us. 

I believe, in view of Britain's 
position and Russia’s dominance 
Europe, the assumption that a continu 
high-tariff system in America would b: 
prosperity to our people is wrong 

We cannot sell if we do not buy ex 
when we subsidize, and when we subsidi 
sooner or later, we lose our shirts. 

If we do not buy, we force European st 
into the Russian orbit, force the British 
debase their currency, probably 
future devaluation of our own dollar, 1 
the loss of everything for which we are fi 
ing this war, and insure nothing 
emergence of a national socialist st 

All of which is the primrose path to W 
War No. 3. 

We Republicans must face these facts. T 
New Deal has met this situation by putti: 
America’s domestic economy in a st 
jacket. 

Our industrial system, which in its inf 


desperately feared the competition of fore 
imports, is now a colossus hungry for wo 
markets. 

In a mature economy such as America | 
achieved under the impetus of the hist 
Republican program, the time has now 
rived when everyone's interest requires th 
there be a universal removal of impedime1 
to international exchange. 

With the whole world our 
our once inexhaustible natural resour¢ 
diminishing, with our industrial machine 
overexpanded, with our gold accumulation 
danger, we desperately need foreign trad 
And lots of it—both ways. 

I don’t want this to be construed as advo- 
cating an immediate and hysterical aboliti 
of all tariffs on everything. 

The world has taken a generation to ge 
into the mess it is now in. And it’s goi 
to take more than one stroke of anybod) 
pen to get it out. 

But, basically and fundamentally, the world 
is just simply going to have to move in the 
direction of a gradual increase of the free- 
dom and ease of international trade if na- 
tional or personal prosperity, freedom, a1 
honest good will are to prevail. 

Let the high-tariff traditionalists in b 
parties reveal how we can expand our marke! 
without lowered tariff rates. Let them ex- 
plain how else we can compete after the w 
with a desperate Britain and shrewd, horse- 
trading Russia. Let them say how the Amer- 
ican worker, the American businessman, : 
the American farmer will be better off if we 
maintain our traditional tariff policy wi 
the result that we block ourselves from tht 
post-war competition for foreign markets 
seek to keep our foot in the door by thr 
ing money across the sea in the hope 
somebody can throw orders back to us 
a while. 

The Republican Party was founded o1 
great truth, the immorality and econom 
folly of slavery. It proceeded on anot! 
great truth, that in an infant nation of gre¢ 
resources infant industries could grow quick- 
est to maturity under a system of reasonable 
protection from established foreign competi- 
tion. 

Now, it seems to me, if the Republican 
Party is to assume the leadership of the Na- 
tion in this chaotic age it must dare enun- 
ciate a third great truth, that a free and eas) 
interexchange of raw materials and finished 
products among all the nations of the world 
is the quickest way to world prosperity, a! 
that world prosperity is the No. 1 prereq. 
site not only for American welfare but last- 
ing peace as well. 
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or 


the administration and the Repub- 























Party were to join on that kir f a for- 
ink something worth while might be 
pl d Such a plank will give the 
10mically dependent nations of Eu- 
reasonable hope that they can ok 
to that freedom of exchange which 
the world prior to 1914, on the whole 
erous and peaceful. Then there will be 
for *m to fall into the clutches of 
st empire. This will be their fate un- 
great nations of the world join in 

x such a step 
on such a straightforward practical 
as that—repudiating the tra- 
planned economy for America 1d 
its “globaloney” of which even the 
beneficiaries are at heart suspicious 
temptuous—we can hold out to the 
hope of a unitiic 1 American fore l 
which will really contribute to world 


A Tribute to the Forgotten Man 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
[HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


99 () 


ee t 


day, February egislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


YNOLDS. Mr. President, I have 
re an article entitled “A Tribute to the 
tten Man,” which I myself wrote 
the National Record and in which 
ak of the splendid work which has 
n done throughout the country by 
r generally in the production field in 
war effort. 
k unanimous consent that the arti- 
be printed in the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
s ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE FORGOTTEN 
(By Robert R. Reyn 

ough the press and over the 
we read and hear of the valor of the 
rican fighting man—this is understand- 
The bravery and tenacity of the Amer- 
soldier, sailor, and marine is historical 
ese men who have fought at Bataan, Cor- 
lor, in Afri at Salerno, Tarawa, l 
in the Marshalls are a further exemplifi 


MAN 
lds) 


radio every 


a, 





n of the fighting qualities of cur armed 
which has been true in every war in 
ch we have participated since we became 


ation. 
It is high time, however, that someone in 
h places pay a tribute to the forgotten man 
this war. I mean by that, the civilian on 
home front, the.man or woman who every 
in their own respective ways, are doing 
r parts as they see it to contribute to th 
efiort and to bring about an early and 
mplete victory for the Allied cause 
It is hard to reconcile the psychology of 
me who are constantly low-rating the 
rts of those at home. It is grossly incon- 
tent for one group to tell us that the home 
nt has broken down and at the same time 
r another group to tell us that production 
reaching an all-time high. The American 
ople cannot understand such inconsisten- 
Ss. The American people are willing to do 


eir 


i 


ir utmost in their individual ways to win 

Every man in America cannot be a 
Men at the front cannot win battles 
supply of 
must, of 


ldier. 


S they receive an unbroken 
and 


erial equipment, This 





| as follows: 
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be furnished by the people a 


Someone in this country since December 

















1941, has done some work In the first 2 
years of the war 27,000,000 ton fd i- 
weight shipping was built in America. That 
represents a lot of hard work on the ¢ of 
somebcdy. In the past 2 years 3,500,000 t $ 
of naval craft of all kinds has b bul n 
this country; 134,000 planes of all d - 
ions have been constructed and put into the 

r; over 400,000 pieces of artillery of ! 
have been turned out by the sel 
and nt Al n 
t machir 
sir well the hu - 
] L n } re 

vell a h nds 1 n t ( 

t s 1¢ ict speaks for the eff S 
of the home fr ¢ 

rhere lave bee kes—t ! 
strike d this tribute not i r 
tk e W have aad i their au 

d left their w yench, the resul f I 
an¢ i 
the great 

Now d 
previously, sh i | t 
to these war patrio ‘ - 
bered in the paying of th 
same men and wom 
expenditure of physic deep 
into the coffers of the irce 
to purchase billions upon billions of dollars 
of War bonds. Three War bond issues have 
been oversubscribed, and there is every reason 
to believe that the fourth and current t i 
issue will be likewise oversubscribed 

The patriotism and loyalty of the great 
mas of the American people should never 
be questioned. Our country, however, has! 


yeared like the Fascist and 
nati and result of th i 
transition in the United States from peace to 
war has been by far a much greater task than 
it was in those war-c« us nations. Amer- 
ica a peace-luving i ’ 
ple, if given an opp 

with the real facts of th 4 
war, will not be found shirking. Th 








ns as a 


iS 


majority are ready and willing to d hei 
utmost to bring to a quick end th he most 
terrible of all war Come on! Let’s see who 
will be the first to give the soldiers on the 


home front a pat on the 


back 





Victory, What Then? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CARO! 


INA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an address entitled “Victory, 
What Then?” delivered by Judge Neal 
W. Workman at Laurens, S. C., on No- 
vember 11 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


Mr. Post Commander, f vy Lee 
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Today, in the midst of these rekindied 
flames of war, in accordance with our long- 
standing custom, we meet to pay tribute and 
do honor to our comrades who did not come 
back 25 years ago, as well as those who since 
have fallen by the wayside. But as we do 
this, we are reminded that another genera- 
tion has come upon the scene. Boys—then 


in their mothers’ arms, or yet unborn—today 
are men. In the air, on land, and sea, they 


boldly carry the fight to the enemy in every 
part of the earth to which these rekindled 
flames of war so widely, so swiftly, have 
spread. They have taken up where we left 
off They have put their hands to the 


plough to complete that which we left un- 
finished. Some of them, so soon, too, have 
fallen and joined the ranks of the dead. 
May we not also pause to pay them tribute 
and do them honor. And those that live, let 
us bid them Godspeed in their great task. 
For the moment let us forget the dead and 
think of the living. Let us cease to think 
and talk of that armistice of yesterday, and 
think of and labor for a Victory day of to- 
morrow. Not again must there be an armis- 
tice with the Hun. For him, surrender—un- 
conditional surrender—only must be his 
terms. Are we giving these boys now in uni- 
form that material and moral support they 
need and must have if that Victory day shall 
come? Or do we, by our actions say, This is 
their war, let them fight it’? No; this is not 
their war. It is our unfinished war. Had 
we finished that war, and won and preserved 
the peace, there would be no war today. 
Twenty-five years ago we brought the Hun 
to his knees and took from him his arms. 
Mystified at what since has happened, today 
we ask: “How did he so quickly rise?” Upon 
what meat has he fed so quickly to grow and 
become so great and strong? The answer is 
not difficult to find. During the last days of 
that war the Allied military forces effected a 
fairly well unified command and concert of 
action, but the Allied Nations themselves 
never effected any such unity of purpose or 
of action. But so soon as the fighting stopped 
they each went their own way making no 
effort for unity of thought or of action, either 
to win or preserve the peace. Cross purposes 
at once developed, and as a result Germany 
was soon free to burst the bonds of the 
Versailles Treaty and go back to her war- 
making business. 

The continued discord and lack of unity 
among the Allied Nations made his task all 
the easier. When Hitler first denounced that 
treaty and marched in the territory by it for- 
bidden to him, the French wanted to stop 
him, and they had the army and the tools to 
do the job and do it well. But England said, 
“No.” Hitler, expecting England and France 
to act, gave his army two sets of orders—one, 
to advance so long as there was no resistance, 
the other to withdraw if and when resistance 
should come, while he himself, trembling with 
fear, went to bed and required a shot in the 
arm. Who among us would say that had he 
been stopped still in his tracks that day, it 
would not have had a salutary effect on his 
subsequent career? Before that, on the other 
side of the world, in Asia, the Japs moved into 
Manchuria. Mr. Stimson, then Secretary of 
State, now Secretary of War, wanted to stop 
them. England said, “No.” Later, one Benito 
Mussolini, dreaming that he was one of the 
immortal Caesars, and the greatest of them 
all, must have an empire commensurate with 
his greatness, too began to march. He moved 
into Ethiopia. This was too close to the 
British possessions in Africa for comfort, so 
they said, “Let's stop him.” America said 
“No.” As a result of this lack of unity of 
purpose and of action, the embers of that war 
were fanned into living coals of fire and later 
into flaming war. A war that need not have 
been. A war that should not have been. A 
war that easily could have been prevented, 


but was not on account of the jealousies and 
suspicions of the Allied Nations. All the 
while the Germans were busy on two fronts— 
on the home front making tools of war, and 
on the foreign front fanning the fires of dis- 
cord and disunity among the Allied Powers. 
Not only did we, in the long run, lose that 
other war, but by reason of this discord and 
disunity, we came dangerously near losing 
this war even before it burst into open flames 

Let us remember and not forget that civi- 
lization has hung in the balance; that we and 
our allies, until recently, have been on the 
losing side of this war; that we are not yet 
out of danger; that victory still lies far away, 
and that the road that leads thereto is long 
and rugged; that before that goal is reached 


many that today live then will be dead. 
And, too, let us remember that in this 
war—as in the last—the real struggle is not 


tank against tank, nor plane against plane, 
nor yet man against man, but idea against 
idea, philosophy of government against phi- 
losophy of government. This struggle is not 
confined or limited to the war between the 
Axis against the Allied Nations but is going 
on within the respective nations on each side. 
In this war it is our task—those of us who 
stay at home—not only to support those boys 
now in uniform with our prayers, with our 
every resource and every energy that victory 
may the sooner and surer come, but to de- 
fend, protect, and preserve the Constitution 
of these United States and the American way 
of life. Let us face the facts and openly ad- 
mit that during the last 25 years in general 
and the last 10 years in particular, this Nation 
has been filled with saboteurs—with men 
and women who have been engaged—not in 
dynamiting factories, and trains, and bridges, 
to be sure, for they played for higher stakes 
than that—but who, in season and out of 
season, by day and by night, with all their 
might and main, have sought to destroy the 
Constitution of this Nation and the liberties 
and freedoms by it vouchsafed to the Ameri- 
can people. As great as is our first duty—to 
furnish these boys with tools to do their Job; 
the second duty, namely, to preserve the 
American way of life, is even greatcr. Is it 
not time for us to pause and ponder the ques- 
tion propounded many years ago by that keen 
analyst of human destiny when he asked, 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? We are 
going tq win this war if it takes every dollar 
of our wealth and every mother’s son and 
daughter of us to do it. But what then? 
Of what value will victory on the battle 
front be to us if we lose our American soul— 
our American way of life? When this war is 
over and these boys come back, to what kind 
of country will they come? To a country 
whose Government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, or to a 
socialized country fashioned by bureaucracy, 
whose unjust powers are derived from the 
consent of the planners? From the plan- 
ners—the reformers—Gracious God, deliver 
us. In his little book entitled “When a Man 
Comes to Himself,” by our Commander in 
Chief of the other war, Woodrow Wilson, he 
had this to say about reformers: “Men come 
to themselves by discovering their limitations 
no less than by discovering their deeper en- 
dowments and the mastery that will make 
them happy. It is the discovery of what they 
cannot do, and ought not to attempt, that 
transforms into statesmen; and great should 
be the joy of the world over every reformer 
who comes to himself.” Great would be the 
joy in America today if some of the self- 
appointed “remakers” of America could only 
find themselves. We have no right to wish 
or expect these boys to win the victory on the 
battle front unless we at every necessary cost 
win this battle on the home front. Will we 
win that battle for them, as well as for our- 
selves and our posterity, or will we uncondi- 
tionally surrender to the superimposed new 
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order? Will the pertinent question asked 
the tomorrows be, Were we weighed in 
balances and found wanting? Shall men 
other lands and in other ages answer th 
question in the affirmative, or will we in th 
land and in this age meet the challenge a 
answer it in the negative? Frankly, 
friends, are we fighting this war to prese: 
the American way of life or to make Ame: 
safe for bureaucrats? 

Just what the outcome ultimately sh 
be I cannot tell you for I do not know. B 
this I can tell you, for this I do kn 
To this land liberty came to live. Your dut 
and mine it is to see to it that here it sh 
not die. In this land freedom made 
home. It is your duty and mine to see 
it that it shall not be banished from these 
shores. I claim no ability to walk wi 
unstumbling feet the uncertain paths 
prophecy, but I make bold to predict th 
when the smoke of this war's battles shal] 
have cleared away it will clearly be seen tl 
Old Glory, unstained and untorn, will | 
be waving over this land—still the land 
the free and home of the brave; that when 
the constitutional infidels and saboteurs, ths 
liberty thieves and freedom’s foes are dead 
and in their forgotten graves, the Constitu- 
tion, unaltered and unchanged, will be the 
supreme law of this land, and the liberty- 
loving, God-fearing men and women of this 
Nation, unashamed and unafraid, will still 
put their unfaltering trust and unfailing faith 
in that Constitution and pay undivided all 
giance and unstinted tribute to that fl 
May God grant it so! 














Prospect of Russian-Finnish Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day o/ 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
have here an article written by Con- 
stantine Brown and published in the 
Washington Star of February 16, 1944. I 
think it is quite well understood that Mr. 
Constantine Brown is one of the most 
careful and one of the best informed : 
writers on international politics, some- 5 
times called diplomacy. In this article E 
he makes a very interesting comment on 
the apparent drift of international poli- 
tics. It would be interesting to know ; 
what the other members of the Moscow 7 
agreement think of this. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 


The prospect of a Soviet-dictated peace 
with Finland may not disturb our State De- 
partment, but it appears to have caused grave 
concern in Sweden and among the members 
of the Norwegian Government in exile. 

The Norwegian Government's uneasines 
is said to be due to the demand of the Rus- 
sians that the port of Petsamo be surrendered 
to them. 


This would place the Soviet’s border 


within a few miles of the Norwegian frontie! 





Norway does expect 
ndizement after the war. She is too small 

ntry to wish to play power politics. 

t neither does she intend to relinquish any 
mn of her present territory. 

There have been rumors and hints in the 

.st few months that Russia must have an 
outlet to the Atlantic Ocean in order to fore- 

any future difficulty such as she has 

untered in this war and in the World 
war when her allies had a hard time ship- 

supplies over the ports of Murmansk 
nd Archangel. Also, from the economic 
iewpoint, there are obvious advantages in 
a better outlet to the Atlantic. 

In some quarters it was hinted that the 
Norwegian port of Narvik would suit Russia's 
desire for such an outlet to the sea. Some 
Norwegian Officials in London are said to feel 

the Moscow demand for the otherwise 
important port of Petsamo is only the first 
en toward a Soviet expansion farther west, 

Narvik. 

The situation is being watched with even 

eater concern by the Stockholm Socialist 
Cabinet. Sweden never relished her proxim- 

to the Russian borders. But so long as 
ere were buffer states between her terri- 
and Russia, there was only a potential 
reat to her sovereignty. Sweden is an in- 
ustrial country which depends for her coal 

n imports from Germany and Poland. It is 
vitally important to that country that the 
Baltic Sea should not be dominated by any 

e power. This sea may soon become @& 

issian lake. The absorption of the Baltic 

tates into the U. S. S. R. will give the Rus- 
ns the important islands of Aaland and 


not any territorial ag- 








D 

The well-informed London Observer said 
week that the Moscow Government in- 
ided to annex Koenigsberg, the capital of 
Prussia, after the defeat of Germany. 
uld this report prove correct, the annex- 
n of the Koenigsberg area, together with 
the Soviet ownership of Aaland and Dago, and 
Moscow’s domination of Finland, would make 

the Baltic a Soviet sea. 

From reports received from Stockholm, it 
appears that the Soviet Government does not 
ntend to make Finland a seventeenth Soviet 
republic. The principal Finnish negotiator 

the former cabinet minister, Juho Paasikivi, 
who concluded a peace with Russia in 1940 
after the first Russian-Finnish War. 

There seems to be an understanding that 
as soon as the Helsinki government agrees 
to sign, President Ryti, of Finland, will be 
succeeded by Mr. Paasikivi. Mr. Paasikivi is 
described by diplomats as “the Benes of 
Finland.” Like the Czechoslovak President, 
he is convinced that the future of his coun- 
try is intimately tied to that of the U. S.S.R. 

A peace between Finland and Russia is now 
regarded as certain. The withdrawal of the 
is from Leningrad has liberated Soviet 
rees for an all-out drive against Finland. 

The Germans foresaw this developmen 
several months ago. Travelers arriving from 
Finland reported that since last December 
the Germans have been withdrawing forces 
from the Finnish front. These withdrawals 
started in the north and early in January 
the reserves stationed near the Baltic Sea 
Joined in. It is probable, according to these 
observers, that not more than 30,000 Nazi 
troops are now in Finland. Marshal Man- 
nerheim, the commander in chief of the Fin- 
nish forces, is said to have informed the Nazi 
general staff that the withdrawal of German 
forces from the Leningrad area would com- 
pel the Finns to sue for peace. The Ger- 
mans realized the situation, but were not able 
to do anything about it. By common agree- 
ment, however, they began the withdrawal of 
their forces and war material in such num- 
bers and quantity that today it is doubtful 
whether the Russians will get anything of 
any consequence when the Finns surrender 


unconditionally. 
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Selfishness, America’s Public Enemy 


No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRD a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Selfishness, 
America’s Public Enemy No. 1,” by Chap- 
lain Grover C. Schwartz, of Corinth, 
Miss. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





SELFISHNESS, AMERICA’S PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 
(By Chaplain Grover C. Schwartz) 

We used to hear much of America’s public 
enemies, but the courage and the efficiency 
of J. Edgar Hoover and the F. B. I. have about 
driven this crime scourge from our land and 
delivered America from its loot-maddened 
violence 

Our latest public enemy is selfishness, 
which, like a vile dragon, glides through our 
land contaminating our people, impeding our 
war work and handicapping our fighting men. 

Selfishness causes anxiety in high places, it 
is the handmaid of inflation and a traitor 
working behind our lines. All of America’s 
wars have been characterized by a most beau- 
tiful spirit of sacrifice and self-denial at 
home but today as a wise friend of mine re- 
cently said, “Everybody seems bent upon 
making a financial killing out of this war.” 

Read of Congressman ALBERT J. ENGEL and 
his crusade against waste and inefficiency in 
our defense industry and know that as he 
goes about the country in his patriotic in- 
vestigations, he gets frequent giimpses in 
nearly every plant of the base dragon of 
selfishness at his devastating and dastardly 
work. 

Steel firms are fined for turning out de- 
fective steel on Government contracts; air- 
plane workers are arrested for defective rivet- 
ing, hurriedly done so that more piece work 
could be turned out, with additional shekels 
in the pay envelope; soldiers are brought into 
a cannery to save a tomato crop, while union 
Officials demand and get a cut of their wages, 
black market operations and purchases so 
that some can gorge themselves illegally while 
others sacrifice; miners refusing to work even 
on Armistice Day without heavy overtime 
pay. Whenever and wherever we note these 
things we know that the black dragon of 
selfishness has passed that way. 

But there is one place where the dragon 
of selfishness never shows his face, and that 
is in our combat areas all over the world. In 
@ noble spirit of sacrifice, an infantryman 
marches out to come to grips with the enemy, 
forgetting self, an American dive-bomber 
pilot swoops down to make his kill, the crew 
of a torpedo boat hears the rusfling of the 
wings of Death as they move out to attack 
the enemy, in sublime self-effacement a tank 


crew throw themselves into the melee of 
battle. 

Yes; selfishness has been banished from 
these combat areas and the noble story of 





OI L 
their sacrifice is written in the scarlet fluid 
that flows from their open wounds 


Some Americans seem willing to let our 
boys at the front do all the sacrificing. Ac- 


cording to them, war for our veterans is to 





or 


AAGiIid 





be a thing of wounds, di 


f emer and suf- 
fering, while at home profit and plenty are 
to be the reward of those wl t ay be? nd 
Our noble ancestors who froze at Valley 
Forge, perished at the Battle of New Orlear 
went down before a tornado of lead at Gettys- 


burg, shivered with fever in 
the line on the Marne were well 
with sacrifice, and it was with their ver) 
lifeblood that they paid for our most ch 


ished possessions 


Cuba or broke 


As we meditate upon our past let u 


t 
» our knees in repentance, ar 
of our 


cheeks let 


id as 
and sorrow flow down 
us solemnly 
ness shall no longer h 

The experience of the 
this lesson: Sacrifice leads to the h 
selfishness leads to the pit 


shame 
resolve 


ve dominion o' 


that selfish- 






ages teaches clear 





Opposition to Mr. Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (egi 


slative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. 
have before me an article entitled 
“Churchill Is Slipping,” written by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop, and printed in the 
Washington Times-Herald of yesterday. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


President, I 


CHURCHILL IS SLIPPING 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Mr. Roosevelt is not the only ruler whose 
hold on the political grass-roots is bei 
loosened by time and changing public taste 
Latest news from Britain indicates that Mr. 
Churchill, too, is taking licking after 
another in his campaigns to keep men in 
Parliament who think his way, Tory 

There has not been a general election in 
Britain since 1936, when a “national gov- 
ernment” was organized behind Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain 

When Chamberlain went out in 1940, the 
managers of British politics by common con- 
sent avoided a majority vote of 
dence” in the House of Commons, for that 
would have thrown the cour 





one 








“no confi- 


try open to a gene 


eral election campaign at the very crisis of 
its existence 

Instead, Churchill took over and began his 
series of magnificent speeches that, reviewed 
today, stand supreme in world history as 


examples of what can be done in oratory 


First, he defied Hitler to do his worst, and 
declared that Britain would fight on the 
beaches, in the fields and citi and from t 





hills until all invaders were driven off 

Churchill’s brilliant speeches and coura- 
geous showmanship held the Empire together 
until the United States of America came li! 
the ideal Churchill bluntly told the world he 





had “aimed at, dreamed of, and worked for.” 

That pronounce nt in 1942 just after the 
fall of Sit gapore and the smash of the Brit- 
ish Empire in eastern As was another gal- 
\ invigorator of the British p 


Churchill’s third great speech was hi - 
laration in the midst of the struggle with in- 
dia that he had not “become the King’ 
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Minister to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” 

Churchill is honest, a courageous British 
Tory who believes in the old-fashioned British 
Empire, as it was when he grew up, and is 
proud to say so, publicly. 

Churchill has never made any secret of his 
feelings about Socialist Russia, any more 
than he has about Socialist Germany. He 
never has trusted either. And you may be 
sure that as Germany grows weaker, he eyes 
Russia more closely, every day. 

In doing so, he falls afoul of some very 


tricky domestic British politics, the solution 
of which is beyond the grasp of us sitting in 
the broad expanse of continental and self- 
sufficient America 


Great Britain is a small collection of small 
islands, overcrowded as to population and 
undernourished as to every natural resource 
except intelligent self-interest Even in 
peace, Britain cannot maintain more than a 6 
weeks’ food supply within her own borders, 
but must depend on overseas sources 

The same is true as to materigls for 
Britain's factories. 

The British Empire is essential to the sur- 
vival of the British people in their present 
pattern, and some of the British people know 
it 

But few of them like to admit it. Those 
who don't have been offended by Churchill's 


candid declaration that he intends to have 
the Empire back bigger and better than ever, 
as the fair profit of victory in this war. 

Just why Britons should attempt to con- 
ceal the truth of the Empire’s part in main- 
taining their standard of living is hard to see, 
except that socialism is rising to power in 
Britain, and the Socialists have a propaganda 
weapon that fits in poorly with truth about 
empire 

Not that the Socialists would do away with 
the British Empire if they got control of it. 
They couldn't if they expected to keep Britain 
powerful 

But they consider it good politics to act 
ashamed of the Empire, and to talk loudly 
about their intention to let go of it tomorrow 
or next day. 

They claim they would sign elaborate 
treaties with Soviet Russia, a Socialist em- 
pire in being. Said treaties, of course, would 
put no potatoes on plates in London. 

The Sccialist politicians in Britain have 
been after Churchill's hide ever since it be- 
came obvious that the period of his greatest 
usefulness was ended—that was when he won 
the object he aimed at, dreamed of, and 
worked for. They mean to get rid of him 
this year, and they're doing a steady job of 
whittling, too. 

Recently, the Liberals in London issued a 
declaration that after the fall of Germany 
Britain should call home all her conscript 
troops and leave only volunteers in the fieid 
against Japan. 

That was intended as a sign to the world 
that the Empire is of no interest to the work- 
ing people of Britain. 

In the elections the Socialist tide has set 
hard against Churchill. A few days ago the 
seat for Brighton, a Tory stronghold of many 
years standing, was saved by the Churchill 
faction only after the strongest sort of battle. 
And very narrowly saved at that. 

On Thursday of last week there occurred 
an even greater upset, In West Derbyshire 
the Marquess of Hartington was defeated by 
a cobbler’s son for representation of a con- 
stituency that has been dominated for 300 
years by Hartington’s family, the Dukes of 
Devonshire. 

Hartington had a let’ er of praise and en- 
dorsement from Churchill himself to wave 
around, but it did no good. 

Churchill is sampling the voters again by 
endorsing another Conservative candidate in 
another byelection at Bury St. Edmunds, 
another precinct in which the Tories have 








been successful heretofore, now wide open 
for the Socialists. 

Where the British people are headed is any- 
body’s guess. They can’t live without their 
Empire, yet their domestic political trend is 
toward its seeming repudiation. What it all 
means to us is hard to say just yet, except 
that we do wonder why all this trouble is 
being taken to save the British Empire if the 
British Socialists really mean to throw it 


away 


War Problems in the State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 5 last the Naval Affairs Subcommit- 
tee investigating progress of the war ef- 
fort published a report in which the 
State of Washington was vigorously as- 
sailed on the alleged grounds that it had 
failed to meet its responsibilities to its 
war-booming communities. 

The committee, in effect, charged my 
home _ State’s administration with 
neglecting the cities and towns within 
it which are bearing the main brunt of 
the war boom, with all attendant evils 
such as housing, school, and hospital 
shortages. The committee, in effect, de- 
clared my State should spend more of its 
money to help minimize the bad effects 
of these war-borne conditions. 

The committee said, and I quote: 

The Federal Government is meeting its re- 
sponsibility to these municipalities, but the 
State of Washington is not. It is not fair for 
the State so to shun its responsibility, or to 


take unfair advantage of Federal financial 
assistance. 


This was a very grave charge; it 
caused a furor in my home State. The 
State’s administration, headed by the 
very able, honest, and conscientious Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie, was subjected to criti- 
cism from opposing elements, who based 
their attacks on the committee’s report. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to prove today to the House 
and to my home State that these charges 
are unfounded, and that, as a matter of 
unassailable fact, the State of Washing- 
ton leads the entire Nation by a very wide 
margin in its efforts to take care of the 
war problems of its communities. 

We all know that most of the war pub- 
lic works projects, such as_ hospitals, 
schools, and so forth, which are built 
in war-boom communities are financed 
under the Lanham Act. I am happy to 
disclose that the Federal Works Agency, 
which administers the Lanham Act and 
distributes these funds for these various 
shortages in war-boom communities, 
completely substantiates my’ statement 
that my home State leads the Nation in 
its efforts and expenditures for its war- 
boom cities and towns. 

The latest annual F, W. A. report gives 
the official figures for all States. It was 
called to my attention by Mr. L. R. Dur- 
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kee, regional engineer for F. W. A. Region 
No. 7, with offices in Seattle. In his ac- 
companying letter, Mr. Durkee rightfully 
underlines the following paragraph: 

The State of Washington and its commu- 
nities have contributed, under the Lanham 
Act, practically three times as much mone 
as any other State in the Union. 


A native of Washington, Mr. Durkee 
goes on to say: 

I am very proud of my home State. I am 
very proud of the spirit in which the Stat« 
of Washington and all its local subdivision 
have ccoperated with the F. W. A. in admin- 
istering the Lanham Act. Even a cursory 
analysis of the enclosure proves that th 
cooperation was furnished in a very materia]! 
way, also. 


The enclosure to which he refers is a 
list showing the sponsors, contributions, 
under the Lanham Act, to the variou 
war public works projects in all the 
States. 

On this list the contributions of the 
State of Washington loom up like a 
mountain, far above any other. My State 
leads all the States in these contribu- 
tions; my Siate has contributed under 
the Lanham Act three times as much as 
any other State; considered on a relative 
basis, with adjustments for area and pop- 
ulation, I feel safe in saying that my 
State has contributed from 10 to 20 times 
as much as any other State. 

In the face of these facts, I consider 
that the investigating committee picked 
the wrong State to pick on. 

The F. W. A. report shows that, as of 
mid-1943, a total of 109 of these War 
Public Works projects had been author- 
ized or built in Washington. It shows 
that they cost a total of $27,838,992. It 
shows that of this sum slightly more 
than five millions went for projects that 
were exclusively Federal in character. 
Of the balance it shows that Washington 
contributed a total of $12,779,127, and 
that the Federal grants amounted to 
$9,242,522. In other words, it shows that 
my State bore 58 percent of the cost of 
such projects and that only 42 percent 
came from the Federal Government. 

This report shows that where my State 
contributed $12,779,127 to these projects 
in war-boom communities, the next larg- 
est contributor was the State of Texas, 
with $4,600,544; that the next was Michi- 
gan with $4,006,528; that the next was 
Virginia, with $3,093,566, and so on down 
the line. 

The investigating committee said my 
State “shunned its responsibility.” Yet 
the official figures show that, far from 
shunning any responsibility, the State ol 
Washington met that responsibility com- 
pletely. More than that, they show that 
my State met that responsibility three 
times better than any other State in the 
Union. 

In short, it has done the best job in 
the country in this respect that has been 
done. 

The chairman of this committee is the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Izac]. 
I like and respect him, and I have never 
doubted his judgment. Yet I feel that 
his committee was grievously misled by 
somebody, somehow, in its work in 
Washington. How can my State be 
justly criticized in this matter, for in- 












‘ance, when the great State of Cali- 
nia contributed, under the Lanham 
only about one-tenth of the amount 
Washington contributed? I mean 
reflection on California nor any other 
But I certainly cannot let the 
:mittee’s reflection on my own State 
its Republican administration go 
hallenged and unrefuted. 
My State of Washington, beyond all 
tion, has done a most outstanding 
» in helping to solve the problems of 
r-congested communities within its 





























































ders. It has done the best job in the 
country. Who can say it should have 
done better, when already it has done 


three times as well—not relatively, but 
iallyv—as any other State in the 
le Union? 





The Late Honorable Leonard W. Schuetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARTIN GORSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 

shocked and deeply grieved when on 

Sunday evening, February 13, I was in- 

rmed that one of our colleagues and 

personal friend, LEONARD SCHUETZ, 

d died suddenly. I knew LEonarRD 

Scuvetz for many years. I knew him 

r before he was selected as a Repre- 

ntative in Congress from the Seventh 

District of Illinois, the largest district in 

the United States. I knew him as one 

the outstanding building contractors 

in Chicago. He was a self-made man. 
Obstacles and difficulties in life’s battle 
were no threat to him. He loved hard 
tasks and their accomplishments were a 
urce of pleasure to him. Before he 

s elected to Congress, he was a suc- 
cessful businessman and brought to this 
body a wide and rich experience. He 

s a hard worker and devoted his time 
and energy to his duties very unstint- 
ingly. He represented the people of his 
district loyally. He had the respect and 
admiration of his constituents, and the 
best proof cf their esteem was his re- 
election as their Representative for seven 
consecutive terms. 

He had a very wide acquaintance. His 
home was in Chicago and many of its 
finest citizens were his personal friends. 
Because of his many years of experience 
in the House, and as a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, I often sought 
his opinion on the many questions and 
problems with which we have to deal, 
and always found him to be well in- 
formed and possessed with a keen mind 
and sound judgment. 

From my long acquaintance with him 
I knew how faithfully and conscien- 
tiously he represented his district. In his 
death the district he represented, the 
city of Chicago, the State of Illinois and 
the Nation has lost a distinguished and 

ble public servant. 

_ I feel a deep personal loss in the pass- 
ing of my personal friend, LEONARD 
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ScHUETzZ, and I join with his many friends 
and Members of the House in expressing 
to his widow and daughter my heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement. 





Our Petroleum Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the current interest in our petroleum re- 
serves, I feel that it is of importance to 
the membership of the House to avail 
itself of the information on that subject 
which has been made available by the 
oil committee. The record of the exten- 
sive hearings in 1942 and 1943 is avail- 
able and a study of those hearings would 
bring to the attention of any interested 
Member the intensive research and in- 
vestigation into our petroleum reserves 
which your special subcommittee on pe- 
troleum investigation has made through 
the past 2 years. Subsequent to the 
hearings of 1942 and the hearings of 
1943, the committee filed important 
reports and made important recom- 
mendations. 

In House Report No. 2744 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, the committee announced 
important findings and recommenda- 
tions. Amongst other thi at that 


no 


12455 
time, we said: 
We recommend that our governmental 


authorities, upon whom this responsibility 
rests, aggressively seek to augment these 
available foreign supplies, the ofl from which 
can help to relieve our transportation prob- 
lems, both for oils and materials, and retain 
for our people a large proportion of our pres- 
ent reserves. 


Mr. Speaker, the following excerpts 
from House Report No. 663, made July 
3, 1943, after extensive hearings and in- 
vestigation, bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of petroleum reserves: 

Our PETROLEUM SUPPLIES 

Let us review the situation in somewhat 
more detail. The United States is the world’s 
great consumer of oil. While the rest of the 
world has drilled 100,000 wells, we have 
drilled a million. 

While our proportion of the world’s oil is, 
of course, very uncertain, we probably have 
about one-tenth of the world’s supply. We 
are producing two-thirds of that being cur- 
rently consumed. We are infinitely more de- 
pendent on oil than any other country. 

America has known reserves of crude oil 
generally estimated at 20,000,000,000 barrels. 
From these reserves, plus future discoveries 
America must obtain our domestic supply of 
oil. 

Our normal consumption has approximated 
1,500,000,000 barrels a year. This level of con- 
sumption was reached progressively and with 
a continuing prospect of an increased 
mand to supply the expanding need of oil for 
fuel, power, and other purposes. 

If our present known reserves could be as- 
sembied in one giant tank it would require 
@ reservoir a mile square and three-fourths 
of a mile high to contain it. If that supply 
could be obtained simply by turning on a 
multitude of faucets, it would take care of 


de- 





the needs of our country at the pre 


ur rre-war 
rate, for 14 years. Then the total supply with- 
out future discoveries would be consumed 
and the country would be without rhose 


who regard the oil supply as if it were in 
such a reservoir, and so ¢ i 
able, totally ignore the practical situatio: 
The normal and economical drainage of 
these Known reserves would require about 40 
years for their substantial exhaustion It 
is true that for a brief period produc 
could, at the expense 
substantially 
coveries 


of ultimate waste, be 
increased The increased 


re- 
due to such forced production would 








be limited to immediate returns, followed b 
a premature decline, wasteful of a valuat 
resource, and in the end detrimental to the 


consumers of the country 
The waste of oil, due to 
duction under such forced 
vary according to the circumstances, but in 
many locations would constitute a waste of 
25 to 50 percent of the rec 
most productive flelds 
Estimates have been made, with a consid- 
erable show of reason that for 
of wells in earlier years made is of 
rels of oil unrecoverable and to that extent 


a maximum 


measure would 
verable oil in our 


ed production 


o 
hilli 
Milll 








subtracted from the reserve, v ‘ erwise 
we would have toda, A f emati 
abardonment of wells, thr 
production, would b é at 
wasteful polic 

A careful review of the present tuation 
indicates that unc p prac i 
rate of disco’ y wv \ v re i 
the decline in the produ cay f 
American oll field 

OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

The marvelous increase il production 
and refining in the last few d des has been 
based on demands of new uses for its prod- 
ucts and bette di very and product i 
methods. The Nation has gor for i - 
plies first to the most easily located l 
source Marvelous developments for a time 


more than equaled the equally marvelous con- 
sumptive demands of the Nation 


s 1939 this relation b 


Since 


tween dis ers 
production, and consumption has changed 
For a considerable period new dis¢ 
more than equaled the current consumption 
and thus there was an eas uDply « 


During this period we buiit up our reserves 
of 20,000,000,000 barrels. Later we reached 





a short period when production and « s - 
tion were fairly balanced For 4 years now 
discoveries have declined and current d v- 
eries do not now maintain our volume of 


reserve 
Current demands have exceeded productive 


capacity to such an extent that above-ground 
stocks have been de pleted by 55,000,000 bar- 
rels in the last 12 months Forecasts, p - 
ably optimistic, in te that production from 
our presently developed sources will reach a 
maximum daily production of 4,420,000 bar- 
rels for 1943, 4,212,000 barrels for 1944, and 
4,022,000 barrels for 1945 

Against this background of deciin )- 
ply and reduced stocks we have a tremen- 
dously accelerated demand oul ; 
for military pur es No one can for 
with exactness the quantity of new discov- 
eries which m be obtained or e exact 
needs of our Military Establishment It 
probably conservative to & that ou - 
creased demand on our oil supplies, due to 
military operations and lend-le 
will amount to more tl 1 ,00f I 
day This would be 1 incre {251 
above a peacetime peak of C im} 

We might hk vy ¢ f 
termination of t v t - 
mary regard for ! i ef! 
provide for a ¢ ti ce f f 
least 2 vear 4 
initial st € é 
Will f : i - 
m iu I 
come Those } a A 


A878 

in our military plane thousands of combat 
vehicle and miillic ns of tons of merchant 
shipping. The plans look to oil as the motive 
power for practically every movement of men, 
materials, and equipment for our armed 
for 


The limit 
ability to pl 


our provision should be our 
effort to 


oduce rather than an 


confine production to possible minimum re- 
quirement 

The ea resort to meet increased military 
demands is a cut-back on civilian supplies. 
That is the necessary method of meeting in- 
creased war demands when production sup- 
ply is inadequate to supply both military 
and civilian needs. Such a cut-back limits 
our domestic fuel and power supply. The 
hors¢ mule vehicles, and implements, 
whi petroleum supplanted, have disap- 


peared from the fields and highways of our 
country America is on wheels. Ours is @ 
petroleum economy. There is no way for an 
early return to the horse and buggy days. A 
cut-back on civilian supply does not go very 


far until it begins to break down domestic 
economy on which the success of the war ef- 
fol dependent. No argument is necessary 
to show the obvious need of securing and 
maintaining the greatest possible supply of 
petroleum products 
THE DECLINING TREND 
As a background to the trend of supply 


and consumption we have these facts: 
The oil crop not reproduce. Every 
d is giving up a nonrestorable supply. 


The maintenance of a balanced production 


does 


l supply requires new discoveries equal to 
current ¢ umption 
For 4 years we have had a declining rate 


in the number of new fields found each year. 
There has been a decrease each year in the 
number of barrels of oil recoverable for each 
field discovery. 
We have a dwindling domestic area capable 





of } icing oil 

E atory costs have greatly increased 
due to the necessity for more intense geo- 
graphical and geophysical surveys and in- 


creased drilling depths. 





Men experienced in the oil industry and 
reliable have informed our committee that 
the discovery costs per barrel have in the 
last 4 years increased from 15 to 50 cents. 


Statistics indicate that nearly five times as 
many exploratory wells are required to locate 
the same amount of oil as 6 years ago. 

In the face of this situation we have a 
definite trend under present war conditions 
and industry regulation by the Government 
toward the elimination of the independent 
producer. He belongs to that branch of the 
industry which has been most responsible 
for major portion of past discoveries. 
The pinch of inadequate prices for crude hits 
him first and hardest. 

We have inadequate provision for conserva- 
tion of present developed reserves through 
secondary recovery methods. Ceiling prices 
do not admit of such necessary methods. 

In the face of the present war needs, wells 
being abandoned because of disparity 
between crude ceiling prices and increased 
operating costs. 

The aggregate production of such wells is 
enough to be important. New discoveries 
have been declining since 1939. We use l,- 
400,000,000 barrels of oil a year, yet discover- 
ies since 1939 have been at the rate of only 
about half of the consumption rate. This 
is a forcible announcement of a productive 
decline 

Much of the crude now being furnished for 
our War and civilian needs is supplied below 
the cost of production. Practically all the 
crude supply of the Nation is being furnished 
below its replacement value from new sources, 

We face a period of declining supplies, 
increased demand, increased costs and prices. 

The low rate of discovery is due in a large 
part to the diminishing of the pools 
found than slackening exploratory 


the 


are 


sive 


rather 








effort. The drilling of the same number 
of wildcat wells discovers a far less amount of 
new reserves. The time now required for 
production from discovery wells would be 
from a minimum of 6 months up to a some- 
what more normal period of 2 years. 

The importance of new discoveries is so 
great that necessary incentives to accomplish 
them must be established. The situation 
calls for understanding treatment, purposeful 
and aggressive action. It does not yield itself 
to delay or policies of mere expediency 

We must give the Nation its best possible 
security. It is better we err on the side of 
too much than too little. None can say that 
the delay of an oil supply for 1 day might 
not prolong the war with its vast destruction, 
for many days, or weeks. 


SUPPLIES FROM OTHER LANDS 


The war is making a heavy demand upon 
our reserve supply of oil. A very high per- 
centage of all the petroleum products now 
being used by the United Nations comes from 
the oil fields of America. The long-distance 
transportation to the battle lines is slow, ex- 
pensive, takes a high toll of critical materials 
and proportionately subjects transportation 
to the hazards of war. 

There are great supplies of oil in the Per- 
sian Gulf area. More substantial war sup- 
plies should now come from that source. The 
production in that area could be greatly in- 
creased by more wells, establishment of re- 
fineries and pipe lines to connect the sup- 
ply with water transportation at the Medi- 
terranean. That and other sources of foreign 
oil could increase the war supply of petroleum 
products if the war long continues. 

In the judgment of the committee, the 
conservation of our own resources, as well as 
a more assured supply for military and civil- 
ian purposes, require that every practicable 
effort be made to increase these foreign sup- 
plies for war purposes. Such increase would 
decrease the demands upon our oil reserves, 
shorten our ship lines, reduce the war trans- 
portation hazards, increase the amount 
available for civilian use, and prolong the 
available supply of oil for America. Unques- 
tionably, our military authorities are not un- 
conscious of this situation. 

This committee believes that they and 
other agencies of our Government should 
within the limits of their authority, make 
every practicable effort to develop these 
known oil fields for the aid of the war cause 
of the United Nations and to the lasting 
benefit of our country. 

As measured by the life of a nation, our 
domestic supply of oil is brief. Beyond that, 
America must eventually share in the sup- 
plies of other lands. And then beyond that 
perhaps we must resort to substitute fuels 
such as can be gained from oil shales, coal, 
and alcohol. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


One of the greatest requisites of this war 
is an assured supply of petroleum products 
of the kind and at the time and place needed. 

Assuming that the war is to continue for 
2 years or more, our supplies will not be ade- 
quate for all civilian and military needs. 
Our supply must be limited by our produc- 
tion and delivery capacity. Preparation for 
increase for our own supply is a basic need for 
both our civilian and military requirements. 

In the absence of an adequate supply, re- 
strictions must be made in our military uses, 
our civilian uses, and economy in all uses. 
On the basis of relative needs, the increase 
of our capacity for production is the elemen- 
tary problem of supply at this time. 

More discovery and enlarged and sustained 
production must be established. 

Where we have had duplicated and con- 
flicting authority, we should have unity of 
determination and control. 

Without disparagement of other agencies, 
we recommend to the President that the War 
Petroleum Administration be given unified 
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control over the problems of government 
to the production, supply, and price ceilir 
of oil and petroleum products. 

We again reiterate the recommendations of 
our committee made in its report of Decen 
ber 31, 1942, as to the supply of manpower 
and critical materials in aid of the produc- 
tion of oil and petroleum products. 

We recommend that the appropriate off 
cers and agencies of the United States exe: 
every proper effort to augment our supply 
of petroleum preducts for war and futw 
needs by the prompt development and supp 
from available known reserves in other land 

Our problems as to petroleum in wartim« 
require understanding aggressive action t 
our administrative agencies. It calls for su 
centralized control as can make prudent ; 
prompt decisions to anticipate and m 
emergencies as they arise. 


Garbled Subsidy Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under lea 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
include the following editorial from t 
Washington Post of February 20, 1944: 

GARBLED SUBSIDY ISSUE 

President Roosevelt’s veto message, wh 
was sustained by the House on Friday, lea 
the consumer subsidy issue in as 
fog as before. It is clear that 
attitude of Congress nor that of the Whit« 
House can prevail. In the circumstanct 
Congress would have done much better 
we have said many times before, to compro- 
mise by leaving existing subsidies alone and 
preventing any further resort to the danger- 
ous subsidy habit. In the absence of a com- 
promise the administration is presumably 
free to extend the program in spite of 
doubtful legality and the opposition of Con- 
gress. 

The President’s message added only fur- 
ther heat to the discussion. “The bill pre- 
sented to me,” he wrote, “would destroy the 
stabilization program. I cannot accept re- 
sponsibility for its disastrous consequences 
This extreme statement is based on the esti- 
mate that elimination of consumer subsidies 
would increase the cost of food by 7 percent 
and the cost of living from 2!4 to 3 percent. 
Actually, however, it is misleading to speak of 
consumer subsidies as decreasing or holding 
down the cost of living. What they really do 
is to transfer part of the cost of living to the 
Government, which means that the public 
must pay for the immediate saving, in large 
measure, through higher taxes in the years 
to come. 

Subsidies may be extremely useful in a 
period like the present if judiciously used to 
stabilize our economy. The President rightly 
says that we cannot hope to hold the wag' 
line if we let living costs get out of hand. 
The critical weakness in this argument is that 
basic living costs, according to Departmen! 
of Labor statistics, have been held relatively 
stable in the last year and wages have con- 
tinued to increase, thus putting more infla- 
tionary surplus cash into the hands of the 


A 


aens 


neither the 


public. Average hourly earnings of workers 
in all manufacturing industries have in- 
creased about 10 percent in the last year. An 


increase of 3 percent in the cost of living t 
absorb the consumer subsidies would 


still 





leave the average workingman better off tha: 
he was a year ago. 


So there is no econon 

















ever for continued 








that add to the general sur; 
power. 
‘ time we recogni net? 
ca’ argument upse uw 
lopsided and insecure balan 
n attained. Sudde abo! 





subsidies would 
use it r il 
hing of the stabilization pro- 
futh is that st 
f the deplorable weakness 


s s 
give organized labor 
ice 1 king -¢ ~ 
is looking for to m 1 








sunt osidies are 





e administration’s wage-stabiliz n 
No injustice would be done by let 
ple pay all their own grocery 

it the administration we 
ynother excuse for surrendering to 
We believe that it is in the public 
I to give the administ! nh that 
nd so hope that it will still be possi- 


to work cut a 
this 


nths ahead 


on 


the me 


compromise 





Colorado River Water Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


cr 
ARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
I THE LiIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times of February 
17, 1944: 

Water Pact Crisis SEEN BY WARREN—Gov- 
RNOR Says DIVERSION OF RIVER TO MEXICO 
OULD MEAN DESERT HERE 

Governor Warren, warning that California 
facing a “real crisis,” asserted yesterday 
the recently negotiated water treaty be- 

en the United States and Mexico would 
condemn hundreds of thousands of rich 


HON 


ave 


Mr. 


American acres in California and Arizona 
ch can be irrigated from the Colorado 


River to be desert forever. 

In a message delivered personally to mem- 
of the Colorado River Commission and 

of other agencies who have 

ted in opposing the pact, Warren declared: 

It jeopardizes Arizona as well as California 

i indeed the whole Southwest. The treaty, 


resentatives 





w before the Senate Foreign Relations 
( mittee for ratification, would guarantee 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet per year of Colorado 





water. This is twice the maximum 
unt of water Mexico did receive prior to 
the construction of Hoover Dam. 


TOO MUCH WATER 

“It is twice what Mexico ever could have 

ceived from the river except for its regula- 

n by Hoover Dam. It is twice what Con- 

ss, by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, in- 
ended Mexico to have.” 

He said it is “unfortunate” the matter has 
been presented with such suddenness and 
declared he is confident that if the American 
people were aware of the full implication of 
the treaty “there would be an upsurge of 
every part of the country.” 

; Warren said he is in agreement with a 
statement made earlier in the meeting by 
board member Fred J. Toole of the Coachella 
Valley water district, that “it would be just 
&S practical to give the land to Mexico as it 
would be to give her water rights which turn 
the land into a desert waste.” 





VIOLATES PROJECT ACT 
“The proposed treaty flatly violates the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act,” he asserted, 
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“and we t impossible for the Secre- 
tary to fulfill c cts WI l 
I has ned in the name the Un j 
States. T e are ¢ s deliver € - 
» River water to n « in s 

in Cali nia, A I i Ne i C 
faith of such c¢ I s Calif ( uni- 
ties alon e expended hundreds of mil- 
lions of ¢ s for r 
nicipal dad irrigation water 
works 

“We must not let this treaty go unchal- 


lenged 


Reviewing the history of the treaty, Com- 
mission Counsel Arvin B. Shaw, Jr., said 
discussions were begun between the two 


lorado River water as ear 
expressed the 


Nations on the C 
as 1910. He 





t ity is r hedq— intin 

tv e the am unt of W r recel 
from the river there just wouldn't be 
enough to go around.” 





Scatter 
I Angeles Bureau of P 


Ww 


P. Whitsett, chairm 
directors of the metron« 
were bitter in their ¢ 


pact which or 
tion to the Unit 





“People of southern California have spent 
$200,000,000 to bring this water to the coastal 
plain here and we feel that if our rights are 
made junior to th if Mexico and we are 


ose ¢ 


again revisited by drought as we have been 
in the past, it will be a limiting factor which 
’ prevent from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 and 

accompanying industry from settlin 





in the southern California coastal piai1 
Whitsett declared to the board 

FARMERS TO 
W. 


SUFFER 
president of 
and a 


Dr. ’ 
Coachella Valley Water District, 
ber of the commission, said that if 


Harry Forbes, 





waters of the Colorado are directed toward 
Mexican agriculture in the huge qu ity 
provided for under the treaty, the farmers 
throughout his district will suffer a great 
shortage Every farm agency throughout 


Riverside County is uniting, he said, in bat- 
tling for the 1 United States 
rights to the river which has been harnessed 
by United States money 

San Diego’s perilous water situation was 
described by City Councilman Fred W. Simp- 
who warned the commission that the 
civilian population, which has more than 
doubled since 1940, will be in desperate Straits 
if there is any curtailment of water there. 

Fed zencies, including the military, 
already use 41 percent of their available Colo- 
rado River he declared, and the city 
is now ove local water resources 
by 56 percent. 

Chairman Evan T. Hew of the commis- 
sion, said that efforts are being made through 
Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY to obtain a hear- 
ing on California’s position before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee in W 
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ington, 


preservatior 
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A Woman’s Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 


| from the Christian Science Monitor of 
| February 17, 1944; 


under 


NAT 
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The Soldier Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POCULSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


PEPP 
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NNOUNCER. The N | Broad ng C 
presents Rupert Hughes dier, novelist, his- 
tori ind humorist In his c mer I 
phra present-d I ry in $s own € - 
t g sty The views expressed, howeve 
are those of Mr. Hughes i do x I - 
sarily represent the \ WV f the N l 
Broadcasting C Now, Mr. Rupe Hughe 

Mr. HuGcues. The war road ¢ ws t 
and grimmer every day rhe que is, Ca 
we hold the ground we I é d I 
The civil t hor r bit- 
t r eve! in € r The qu 
is, Can w iold t our fort ; 
gained in Amer! ? 
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che our warric out of their hallowed right 
to vote So it seems to me that there is a 
very sé us question who is doing the cheat- 
i ind ti if Ce ress really cheating it 
i ly try to cheat the cheaters out of 
cheatu the voters out of their votes 
Tt one of the nece evils of a free 
f like ou t many sins are 
C ted, since this is a Nation of men 
d v ‘ not of seraphim and cherubim. 
Our electior have often been scandalous in 
e communities 
Pe who had every right to vote have 
been ruled out or scared away from the polls, 
é peaters have « vote after vote, 
1 false name sometimes drawn from 
meter Ballot-box stuffing and ballot- 
box ¢ sion have been familiar practic 
eve Mddy know "Tis true, ‘tis pity; and 
pit tis, ‘t true 
Che party now in power and the party try- 
I to get back in both have blots upon 


cutcheons 


rake dear old Tamma Almost anybody 


can hat now It has fallen on evil days 
nce the present Governor of New York sent 
to the penitentiary jovial Jimmy Hines, who 


had all the patronage 
trusted to hi by 


York 


of New York City 


former Governors of 


en- 
m New 

There are other places where they would 
think nothing of taking a ton of soldiers’ 
votes and dumping them in the river to save 
the trouble of counting them. It would be 
poor business even in these days of spending 
ourselves rich to squander a billion or so and 
hold up the war just to collect autographs 
from our soldiers and entrust them to some 
of our bosse They wouldn't have to trouble 
the courts to declare them illegal, 
courts would have to do. The bosses 
simply chuck ’em aside. 

I used to live in New York, and the Bowery 


as th 


would 


wasn’t the only part of town where they 
used to do such things and say such things. 
I had friends of all sorts, and among those 
who condescended to know me were a num- 
ber of Tammany politicians. More charm- 
ing and amusing persons you could never 
find 

One of them I came to Know quite well. 
‘He didn't mind my not voting his ticket. 


They didn't need my vote. One day this de- 
lightful leader, high in the ranks of Tam- 
many, was reminded of a funny incident in 
his early life. And he confessed-——or was 
he boasting?—the part he. played in one of 
the elections 

At that time 
trying to get 
practical politics 


he was only a young fellow 
along—a mere beginner in 


To test him out they gave 


him a certain precinct where the ridiculous 
Republicans were trving to get their votes 
counted. My friend was told to make sure 
that the Republican precinct went Demo- 
cratic. It was before the day of the ballot- 
ng machines. So he and his pals allowed 
the voters to go through the motions and 
fill ou heir ballots and parade in and out 
all day 1agining they were citizens exer- 
cising the franchise 

A little before the polls closed, my young 
Tammany brave and his strong-arm young 
friends just dashed into the voting places 
like football line going to town. They 


knocked down the Republican and independ- 





ent watchers and made off with the ballot 
boxe 

rhen they scampered gleefully to head- 
quarters and gleefully and literally stuffed 
those boxes full of straight Democratic 
tickets Then they returned their boxes to 
be counted And they were counted and 
duly reported, 

What a laugh went up. In their young 


ardor these Tammanescent leaders had put 
into the boxes more Democratic votes than 
there were men, women, and children in 
the whole precinct. Even the New York 
courts of those days had to throw the pre- 
cinct out. 


| 


The older politicians remembered their 
own early days and took it all as good clean 


fun, saying “Boys will be boys.” 

The man told it to me himself and he 
laughed himself sick over the youthful in- 
discretion. That sort of thing was done 
thousands of times. It is still being done in 
certain communities by one party or the 
other. 


But it will not have to be done in the case 
of the proposed Federal ballot, for, unless the 
matter is very carefully handled, every Fed- 
eral ballot will find itself excluded from the 
ballot bo¥ as plainly and demonstrably un- 
constitutional 


1 


The Constitution is open to debate on 
many points, but it is in nothing more 
explicit and emphatic than in the assign- 
ment of complete control of voting to the 
States 


You don’t need to be reminded at this late 
hour that Abraham Lincoln was born 135 
s ago today, or that he is immortal for 
his part in the War between the States, which 
was in a very real sense a debate on the 
interpretation of the Constitution. When it 
giving the ballot to male Negroes, 


yeal 


came to 
it had to be done by way of an amendment 
passed upon by the States 

When Lincoln was 27 years old—back in 
1836—he put out a handbill proclaiming the 
startling idea that women ought to have the 
right to vote. His friend and partner, Hern- 
don, wrote that Lincoln's “keen sense of jus- 
tice could not refuse a woman the rights he 
demanded for himself. He said to me often 
that the woman's suffrage question was one 
of time only.” 

It took only 84 years to get the vote for 
women. If all the soldiers in all our armed 
forces were cheated out of their votes, they 
would be hardly a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the countless millions of American 
women who were cheated out of their share 
in our Government 

Yet it was better that 
and gain the franchise 
amendment than 
been overthrown. 

And who is shedding any tears over the 
2,000,000 warriors of ours who are being de- 
barred from voting because they are under 
21? 

A year after Lincoln published his belief in 
women's right to vote, he made a great speech 
in 1837 during a period of violence and polit- 
ical passion. He said that the only true 
peril to the United States would come not 
from without but from within. 

He gave us special warning against per- 
sons with great ambitions. “They would not 
be content with nothing more than a seat in 
Congress, a gubernatorial or a Presidential 


they should wait 
by constitutional 
that the law should have 


chair. Think you these places would satisfy 
an Alexander, a Caesar, or a Napoleon? 
Never. Sometime a man will spring up 


among us who will require an intelligent and 


united people devoted to the Government 
and laws, to successfully frustrate his 


designs.” 

He called particularly for a reverence for 
the Constitution. So long as the proud fab- 
ric of freedom rested on that rock, “the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

T Constitution has been having a pro- 
longed fight for life of late. It has been at- 
tacked, not by gross and selfish moneycrats 
but by high-souled reformers, lovers of the 
whole world, millenium-mongers, and wor- 
shipers of something they call the common 
man—a kind of overgrown idiot child that 
can’t attend to its own functions and has to 
be taken care of by Vice Presidents and such. 

Even in the Supreme Court there has 
arisen- a civil war. Some of the New Deal 
judges have been deciding cases according 
to their own superhuman moral standards 
instead of remembering their oaths to up- 


he 


hold and protect the Constitution. Some of 
the other Supreme Court Justices have 


actually rebelled against these angeli€ min- 
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isters of grace. They say that it is a jud 
sworn duty to uphold the laws, not to rem 
them. 

One of the chief jobs of the Supreme C 
has been the branding of acts of Congre 
unconstitutional, when they are 

Today we have the curious pictur: of C 
gress trying to defend the Constitution f 
the administration and all the new 
in the matter of the soldiers’ vote 

Lincoln’s second election came up 


ide; 


toward the end of the Civil War. Ti 
he felt certain of defeat, he felt deb 
from interference. But many of the State . 


made arrangements to take the votes of t 


soldiers, and the total of 150,000, of w) 
116,000 were for Lincoln and only ab 
34,000 for General McClellan. 

Our present Commander in Chief 
ermed forces is often referred to as 
Commander in Chief of the civilian 
lation, which. of course, he is not. He wa 
to distribute certain ballots to the arme 
forces enabling them to vote for a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Congressma1 





just for a party. 
of many States. 

Nobody has yet proposed that the Feds 
Government should count the ballots 
register the voters. The supreme courts 
the various States would be compelled 
their State constitutions to throw out su 
ballots. If the case went on up to t! 
Supreme Court of the United States, it would 
be stopped cold by the Constitution fr 
interfering with the authority of the State 

In any case there would be a delay of 
cision that might stretch into years 

Last week I told how near we came to a 
second civil war over the disputed elect 
of Hayes and Tilden in 1876. That concern 
the vote of only three States and it was d 
cided 1 day before inauguration day by 
Electoral Commission which by 1 vote d 
claved Hayes elected by 1 vote. 

if this coming election should be tied 
in the courts by a dispute over ten or elevy- 
en million soldiers’ votes, we should find our- 
selves with no President at all. The Consti- 
tution makers never foresaw such a situati 
There is no provision for President Rooseve!t 
to go on holding office indefinitely. His thir 
term ends next January and unless he 
definitely reelected or somebody else elected 
by constitutional procedure, we shall be wit 
out a President or a Vice President and 
state bordering on anarchy. 

It ill behooves people to denounce our Co: 
gressmen for trying to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. They have taken their oath to do j 
that; and so have the President and all 
other political and miiitary and naval cfi- 
cials and officers. 

It would be a wicked and cruel thing 
cheat the armed forces out of their votes, bu 
to dupe them into making illegal ballots th 
would be thrown out would be a wick¢ 
and crueler thing. 

The simplest and sanest solution to 
mess that I have heard of has been propos 
by Mr. Attwood R. Martin of Louisville, K 


This last is 


against the 


n & 











He has sent me a telegram and a copy 
of a letter to the New York papers 
which he outlines a plan of authorizing 
soldiers to vote by proxy and power 


attorney. 

Mr. Martin writes: “In the current discu 
sion as to absentee voting I would lik« 
suggest the simple plan of permitting 
absentee voter to cast his vote at his h 
by proxy. 

“All the machinery necessary would be 
scrap of paper and a pen or pencil. Me 
announce in the usual manner by whi 
orders are issued, a simple form of power 
attorney, appointing some trusted person 
home—wife, father, friend, legal adviser- 


as attorney with authority to perform a! 
functions as to voting which could be done 
by the voter were he present in person 
“Legality of this plan would be as ea 
handled as any of the complex methods under 











d, including almost complete absence 





estation of the power of attorr 
parts in the absence of the usu 
ublic might be delegated 
l officer at his base ¢ I 
When attested the power of at ney 
. ! ed to the appointed attorney with 
1S he voter, if any 
“AtTtwoop R. MARTIN 
+ y possible objecti n that I ca see 
it is simple and safe and sane 


nexpensive a 


rust. If he c: f tl 
c vote for him, he can't trust 
unt his ballot honestly 
hod strikes me a Anon en consti- 
provided the State 1 atures au- 
The State legislature peer to do 
zy about it—why not authorize proxy 





» Constitution, like other stone walls, is 
nvenient thing to bump against. But 
been our salvation for a century and 


us not forget Lincoln’s advice to base 

yud fabric of our freedom on the Con- 

ind his promise that, if we do, “the 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Just now we are not in so much danger 

1 the open gates of hell as from the 
yvarms of self-appointed angels who are go- 
to turn our Nation into a heaven where 

l eat American symphony of freedoms 
will be limited to a quartet and all the peo- 

es of the world shall have access to our 
riches; and free enterprise shall be given 
m to get out and bother us no more, 
6 » a divinely wise and all-powerful Gov- 
ernment will give us security from fear and 
want from the cradle to the grave—security 
from everything but our self-perpetuating 
wet nurses, 

I fancy that, if we let them have their way, 
we shall find the world changed, indeed, for 
the infants will dread the cradle and the 
adults will welcome the grave. New babies 
cry anyway and nobody will mind the woes 
of old babies in their second childhood 
maundering, “What a brave and beautiful 
4 republic this was while it lasted—as a re- 





; he Late Honorable Leonard W. Schuetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ae February 22, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, just 
\ all are subject to human weak- 
sses and frailties, we react in the same 
nner when grief strikes us. Members 

{ Congress always feel deeply when one 
their colleagues departs on the long 
jurney, from which there is no return. 
As Members we mingle together; our 
responsibilities govern our associations 
and in this way we come in contact with 
certain Members more so than with 
others. Socially, too, we are naturally 
cted by personalities and characters 


1 


Members, which are most pleasing to 


~ 


+? 
) 


I 
‘sr 
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Tuesday, February : 
BRYSON. Mr. 


REcorD, I include the following artic 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt 
lished in the National Voice, 


oe and other 


periodicals: 


laim that the per 


terested in th 





them on the subje 





senteeism due 





> those engag 
1 Ty. 4° .! Af 
on National wiOl 


ised a dispatch t 


prnnr AD 
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r BY? ETT 


MARION 1. BE 


was given 


A Member 


A OOS 
A&8&2 


the following radio address 
on Sunday afte 


made by me 
rnoon February 20, 1944, 
KWTO and KGBX, at 
F y., and KDRO, at Sedalia, 
Mo. This was the forty-eighth consecu- 
tive weekly broadcast I have made to the 
people of my district over these stations 
at the invitation of the stations: 


i 


Good afternoon, fellow citizens. Next Tues- 
Gay February 22. It is Washington’s Birth- 
c and observed by patriotic Americans as 





a national holiday, although with the war in 
] this year most business will con- 
tinue as usual. I have been requested by a 
number of school children who listen to these 
I sts as part of their study in civics 


nd current events, to give some information 
day about George Washington. With your 

ilgence we will, therefore, skip the news 
f last week and review the new ter- 


f vec 
3 Ol yes 


ear Ve will not talk about the things 
verybody knows about Gen. George Wash- 
ngton, first President and Father of his 

untry. We will not talk about the Revo- 
ution, Mount Vernon, the Constitutional 
Convention, and the Farewell Address, nor 


the Cherry Tree. Instead, I would like to 
bring to you the little-known story of the 
Vashington Monument. 

Few people come to the National Capital 
for the first time without visiting this tall 
shaft of masonry in memory of Washington, 

ng up its 898 steps, or in its fast elevator. 
his is a landmark as well known in America 
as the dome of the National Capitol or the 
White House. But there is a wealth of inter- 
esting background, of political feuds, finan- 
cial difficulties, religious intolerance, and in- 
trigue behind the monument. Let us lift 
the veil of history today and look at some 
of it. We will not have time for the whole 
story. 


; 


f 
T 


, 


WASHINGTON SAID “NO’ 


The history of the Washington Monument 
begins with the close of the Revolutionary 
War. In 1783, eyen before the British troops 
had evacuated the Colonies and while George 
Washington was still living, the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution providing that 
“an equestrian statue of General Washing- 
ton be erected at the place where the resi- 
dence of Congress shall be established.” 
When the plans were drawn for the Capital 
City in 1791 they included a statue of Wash- 
ington riding a horse. Washington, in his 
modesty and humility, objected to any ex- 
penditure of funds from the limited Gov- 
ernment resources, so the matter was 
dropped and not brought up again during 
his lifetime. But the statue later was erected 
and now stands in Washington. It is the 
only one in the world with Washington on 
horseback. Nine days after Washington’s 
death John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, proposed a marble tomb in 
Washington, D. C., a project to which Martha 
Washington consented. After 2 years of hag- 


giing the appropriation bill for the tomb 
failed to pass the Senate 
Fifteen years later Virginia proposed a 


tomb at Richmond for Washington and Con- 
gre awoke from its procrastination and im- 
mediately } ed an appropriation providing 
funds with which a tomb was built in Wash- 
ington in the Capitol Building itself. I have 
had the pk 


sure of showing many of you 
who have called at my office in Washington, 
D. C., the place where this tomb is located 
in the Capitol Building. But George Wash- 
ington’s body is not there. He provided in 
his will he wanted his remai! 





to rest 
at Mount Vernon where they are today. 
“No” 

But, let’s get back to the Washington Monue- 
ment. Unsuccessful attempts were made in 
Congress to authorize such a monument. 
‘Tl > attempts were made over a period of 
and bills were introduced by 


CONGRESS SAID 


years 
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Congr 


sman James Buchanan, later a Presi- 
dent ; 


ongressman John Quincy Adams, 
lat President, and by Congressman Henry 
Clay. All these and many other similar bills 
failed to pass 

Finally, the Librarian of Congress formed 
the Washington National Monument Society 
for the purpose of raising by private subscrip- 
tion $1,000,000 to build a monument in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the memory of the Father of 
our Country. But, the association was able 
to raise only $20,000. The association then 
asked the census takers of 1840 to aid in the 
drive butethey couldn’t get anyone to con- 
tribute. Finally, the society decided to spend 
the funds it had on hand so on July 4, 1848, 
the cornerstone was laid with elaborate 
Masonic rites. Then the citizens of Alabama 
donated a stone and other States followed 
suit. Also, fraternal orders and even foreign 
powers contributed stones and gradually the 
Monument grew in height. One block of 
marble was sent from the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome by Pope Pius IX. And therein 
lies a tale. 






RELIGION AND POLITICS 

An antiforeign, anti-Catholic group known 
as the Know-Nothing Party, protested this 
gift from the Pope. Their protests Were dis- 
regarded and they turned to violence. One 
dark night they slugged the watchman at the 
Monument and stole the disputed block of 
marble. It was never recovered. It is be- 
lieved the members of the Know-Nothing 
Party smashed it with sledge hammers and 
dropped the fragments into the Potomac 
River. This act of vandalism outraged the 
entire world and the effect of it was to stop 
all donations of money and stone for the 
Monument. The Know-Nothing Party packed 
a meeting of the Washington National 
Monument Society and elected their own 
crowd as its officers. Then they announced 
possession of the Monument. This theft 
of the Monument really threw a monkey 
wrench into the whole proposition. Mean- 
while, clouds of the impending Civil War 
began to darken the horizon and for the fol- 
lowing 16 years the Monument was forgot- 


ten. It stood incomplete and abandoned to 
the elements. Today there is a definite mark 
or ring on the Monument showing where 


progress stopped on the job. 

After the Civil War interest in the Monu- 
ment was revived by a little political shenan- 
igans I will tell you about. The 1876 Cen- 
tennial Exposition was being held in Phil- 
adelphia. All was not going well and, hoping 
to liven things up a bit at the Exposition, 
the Democratic majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to have the House meet in 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, to re- 
enact the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The Republican United States 
Senate, pointing out that the House major- 
ity had been elected on an economy platform 
and now proposed what is called a grand 
jollification on public funds, refused to ap- 
prove the measure. Unhappily for the Re- 
publican Senate the public took this move as 
an unpatriotic gesture. The Senate then cast 
about for some means to redeem itself. The 
Washington Monument, bleak and unfinished, 
was there before their eyes. Senator Sher- 
man hastily introduced a measure appro- 
priating $100,000 to complete it, fully expect- 
ing the Democratic House, still smarting 
under its recent rebuke, to reject it. But, to 
his surprise, the House doubled the appro- 
priation, and it was enacted. From that time 
work proceeded rapidly. On December 6, 
4, during a howling winter gale, the cap- 
ne was finally set and the aluminum tip 
put This top of then rare alumi- 
inum wes the largest block ever cast up to 
that date. The story is told that when the 
aluminum tip was exhibited in New York and 
Washington visitors requested the privilege 
of stepping over it so they might say they had 
stepped over the top of the Washington Mon- 





in place. 
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ument, at that time the tallest man-made 
structure in the world. It is still the tal 
structure of masonry work in existence 
though, of course, some of the steel towers 
skyscrapers of our big cities are taller. On 
February 21, 1885, Robert Winthrop, who had 
delivered the formal address at the layin 
the cornerstone 37 years before, dedic 
the Monument. It hes been open since a: 
millions of people have climbed the stair; 
the top or have gone up in the elevat i 
year or two ago the practice of charging } 
cents per person was begun and is st 
force today. So much for the history 
monument. 





STATISTICS AND PECULIARITIES 

You may be interested to know that 
Monument stands 555 feet, 514 inches hi 
and weighs more than 36,000 tons, maki; 
the Monument capable of withstandi 
tornado of 145 miles per hour. At the « 
pletion of the Monument the aluminum t 
was surrounded by 144 platinum-tip; 
lightning rods. It is also interesting to kr 
that the Washington Monument br« 
has tuberculosis, and produces its own r; 
The Army engineers report the Monums 
has a regular pulsation, described as breath- 
ing, and this lateral contraction and exnan- 
sion has necessitated channel irons to sup- 
port the _ stairway. his is a natural 
phenomenon due to its elongated shape 
in no way endangers the Monument. I 
also claimed at one time that the Monument 
was disintegrating. In other words, it had 
geological tuberculosis. This disintecra 1 
has been checked by drilling through the 
inner walls and forcing in new cement un 
hydraulic pressure. Because of the slow 
response of the stone walls to out 
temperature changes, a sudden warm spe!! 
following cold will cause a condensation 
moisture in the air within the shaft and a 
aefinite precipitation follows. The rain is 
sometimes so pronounced that the attend ; 
wear rubber overshoes and rain coats though 
the sun is shining outside. 

The Washington Monument was clean 
for the first time in 1934-35 by the W. P. A 
A tubular steel scaffolding was erected 
around the shaft, the erection of the scaf- 
folding taking more time than the actual 
cleaning. It was discovered that the o1 
substance that would clean the shaft with 
damaging it was water mixed with s: 
energetically applied with steel bristle 
brushes. The work took almost 5 months and 
cost over $100,000. While the scaffolding » 
up some vandal climbed it and stole the 144 
p/stinum-tipped lightning rods from the t 
of the Monument. 

An electric elevator in the Monument 
makes the ascent in 144 minutes. There 
also a stairway of €98 steps, from which « 
may view the tribute blocks I have men- 
tioned. However, this stairway has be 
closed since the outbreak of the war, wh 
is also the date on which visitors were 
longer permitted to take cameras into t 
Monument. I have mentioned the b! 
of stone given by various people and grou 
There are 202 of these blocks. There is « 
from each State of the Union. There 
stones from the Governments of Bra 
China, Greece, Japan, Siam, Switzerl 
Turkey, Wales, and the city of Bremen, Ger- 
many. The stone from Japan, by the w 
was one of the earliest exports from th 
island and was brought to the United States 
by Commodore Perry. One stone was brou 
by an American from the historic and an- 
cient library in Alexandria, Egypt. There 
a stone from the Parthenon at Athens a! 
one from the ruins of ancient Carthage. T! 
Cherokee Indian Nation pays a tribute t 
the first Great White Father with a 
of its own. There are stones donated by 


,.Ra& 


block 


churches, Sunday schools, and temperan 
societies, by State militia regiments, munici- 
pal fire departments, by college and aiumui 


























stones from 


Bunker Hill 


the Revolutior 


and Long I nd 


e from the battlefield of Great 
Fort Necessity, where Washington 


soldier and near whi 


1 as a A i 
by the French and 


s defeated 


GREATNESS OF WASHINGTON 
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ward those who 
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He was not i 
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i leadership ot! 
f I He stood as his monu- 
today, a rugged feature on the 
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looked to renew ir fa i 
nocracy. In the irs that fol- 
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liews on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT VES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 
Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REc- | 
rd, I include the following letter which 
ppeared in the New York Times, Sun- 
y, February 20, 1944, entitled “Views 
n Congress”: 
NWS ON CONGRESS—PROBLEMS CONFR( 
MEMBERS ARE OUTLINED FOR CITIZENS 
the Eprror oF THE New York TIMES: 


It is always a shock to meet a Member of 
ress—he is so unlike a “Congressman.” 


IN 


NIING 








Congress is a man who buys and 
votes; who spends all his time getting 
ted and keeping elected; who represents 


1€ particular pressure group; who adver- 
es himself and adopts whatever photogenic 
es he thinks will appeal to the eye, and 








rt 


is against “the administration 
Congressman,” in short, is a sort of 
posite picture of all the faults of Mem- 


Congress. When, howe 
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titude should ver‘ en preva 
k y se l the X p 
1 refers o te D 
f I recal 4 beyond the 
name the law of the pend n 
ngs back d rth betwe he two 
} f between the conse ’ d pro- 
essive tendencie Whoever goes up tends 
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LAW OF GRIEVANCE 
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It may be that the law of a mulated 
grievance is a provision of nature or h ry 
or deity by which to save demo If the 
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and successes, with a steadily mour - 
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cfice and the defeat of their opponents—not 
in the least inhibited by the fact that this 
prophecy of impending doom has now been 
40 times repeated and proved false. 

Why has this prediction not proved true 
and why, as I venture to predict, will it prove 
false in 1944, whichever party triumphs? Be- 
cause we still have so much more in common 
than we have apart, and because we know 
this in our hearts, even though we belie it by 
our words. Somewhere in the back of every 
partisan American's mind there is another 
which never wholly consents to his nar- 
rower mind or takes it with entire serious- 
ness. Somehow we usually arrive in the end 
at a policy not too far from that which 
reason would have dictated at the beginning. 
I suspect that after every falsity, distortion, 
prejudice, and selfish interest has had its day 
we shall somehow stop inflation, tax our- 
selves, settle our labor disputes, save the 
Nation, and even win the peace. 


self 


WISDOM IN GOOD SENSE 


I do not believe that this will happen by 
accident. I do not believe that it will spring 
from an equilibrium of opposing forces. I 
believe that there are widely scattered sparks 
of light, that is to say, of intelligence and 
good will, lurking even in the minds of Con- 
gressmen, and that sooner or later those 
sparks draw together and provide a beacon 
light for action. So if there is any moral to 
the tale it is this, to fan these sparks. A 
little good sense here and there somehow 
assembles itself into a sum of wisdom; let 
us encourage it and help it to get together. 

No doubt it is necessary that political ac- 
tion should be organized and militant, and 
that pressures should be overcome by greater 
pressures. My purpose here is not to reject 
this method, but rather to suggest another 
method which may commend itself to the 
temper of some minds—namely, the method 
of collaboration. 

Learn to know one or more Members of 
Congress in the flesh and substitute this ex- 
perience for stereotypes and clichés. Write 
to your Congressman as you talk to him when 
you know him, with the courtesy and respect 
which one man owes to another, assuming 
his good faith, acknowledging his difficvlties, 
and claiming no more than a right to share 
his counsels and responsibilities, since he is 
your Government. I can testify that this 
sometimes produces surprising and gratify- 
ing results. It is one way of being a citizen 
in a democracy. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 15, 1944. 


—————————————————— 


Bibles for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest things done 
by the churches of this country has been 
distribution of Bibles to those in the 
armed services. There are countless au- 
thentic stories of the comfort and 
streneth these Bibles have given to our 
service men and women, often in critical 
situations. 

The American Bible Society, by pri- 
vate subscription, has raised funds with 
which it has distributed, since Pearl Har- 
bor, 3,312,000 pocket-size Bibles to serv- 
icemen, In addition, it has given away 


1 





500,000 printed in 38 foreign languages 
to war prisoners through the help of the 
International Red Cross. 

The Gideon International has also dis- 
tributed a similar Bible in an approxi- 
mate sum total of 3,000,000 copies. 

The Federal Government has dupli- 
cated this activity by spending $932,- 
387.24 for publication of 5,883,457 of 
these Bibles, 1,242,600 of which are still 
on order in the Government Printing 
Office. G. I. Bibles are for Army men 
only. Other branches of the service use 
the Bibles made available by the A. B. S. 
and Gideons. Any man or woman in the 
service can get one of these Bibles by re- 
questing a copy from a chaplain, and an 
Army man has his choice of the G. I. or 
other editions. The G. I. edition is said 
not to be as popular as the others be- 
cause the Government has made it ina 
larger, heavier, and inconvenient size. 
The War Department will not give a 
Member of Congress one of these Bibles 
for inspection, but through the coopera- 
tion of a friend in the service I have 
received one. Like the A. B. S. and 
Gideon Bibles, the G. I. edition is pre- 
pared in Protestant and other versions. 
The G. I, Bible, although containing 76 
more pages, does not contain one very 
helpful feature of the Bibles or Testa- 
ments distributed by the American Bible 
Society. I refer to a section in the back, 
on different colored paper, containing 
the Ten Commandments, various psalms, 
prayers, hymns, and passages available 
for instant reference. This special help- 
ful section also contains an index show- 
ing the reader where to look for scrip- 
ture on given subjects of importance to 
those in the service. 

The G. I. Bible has a letter on the 
front page, bound as part of the book, 
purporting to be on White House sta- 
tionery and addressed to members of the 
Army by the Commander in Chief. This 
Testament says, in gold letters, on the 
front of it: “Presented by the Army of 
the United States.” To clear up any 
misunderstanding that might arise from 
those who think it a personal gift from 
the President because it states it is pre- 
sented by the Army and the letter I have 
referred to on the first page endorsing 
the Bible is written, “As Commander in 
Chief,” and starts out with those words, 
I want to make it plain that this G. I. 
Testament is paid for by the taxpayers 
and duplicates in a rather unsatisfac- 
tory way the fine volunteer work done 
by the A. B. S. and the Gideons without 
expense to the taxpayers. One effect of 
this duplication is that already the total 
number of servicemen’s Bibles exceeds 
the contemplated size of our armed 
forces. 

The Bible needs no endorsement from 
any candidate for public office. But in 
case anyone else has in mind adding to 
the Bible, I respectfully direct attention 
to the twenty-second chapter of Revela- 
tions, verse 18, reading as follows: 

For I testify unto every man that heareth 
the words of the prophecy of this book, If 
any man shall add unto these things, God 


shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written is. this book. 


The religious magazine Signs of the 
Times carried in its edition of February 
15, 1944, an interesting short article en- 
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titled “An Assembly Line for Bibles.” by 
the editorial secretary of the American 
I commend it to your 


Bible Society. 
attention. 
The article follows: 


AN ASSEMBLY LINE FOR BIBLES—Twetys 
THOUSAND TESTAMENTS A Day 
(By Francis C. Stifier, D. D.) 

They weren't coming off fast enough to 
meet the demand. Chaplains were writing 
the Bible House, telephoning from great di 
tances, coming in person to get supplies of 
pocket Testaments for their men. 

There was nothing new about this, for t! 
American Bible Society had been supplying 
Scriptures for the Nation’s armed forces fo 
almost a century, beginning in 1846 for the 
soldiers who fought in the Mexican Wa: 
During the Civil War, by a sort of truc: 
God, the society supplied Bibles for b 
armies, shipping more than 300,000 acr 
the lines to the Confederate Army. During 
World War No. 1 1,150,000 Testaments wer 
printed, the largest grant of Scriptures ever 
made up to that time by the American Bi 
Society. But when the present mobilization 
got under way, all former records were 
quickly surpassed. 

From the ist of October 1940 the society 
published 353,398 Testaments with spe 
covers for the Army and Navy. Then ca 
Pearl Harbor and the rapid expansion of ¢ 
Nation’s military forces. The chaplains } 
gan writing in for Testaments. They need 
them promptly and in ever-greater quanti 
ties. The society’s printers were working 
overtime to meet the demand; but the daily 
output of about 3,000 was not keeping uw; 
with the orders, so the assembly line wi 
set up. 

A great wing of one of the foremost print 
ing houses of the country was cleared of a! 
its other equipment and an assembly line 
was then set up of all the machines required 
to fold, stitch, trim, bind, gold stamp, insp: 
pack, wrap, and label for shipment 12.( 
Testaments a day. At one end of the r 
were tons of huge sheets of very thin paper 
on both sides of which 176 pages of the N 
Testament were imprinted. At the other en 
of the room there were tumbling down 
chute a stream of neat cartons labeled for 
chaplains stationed at scores of camps and 
forts, on naval vessels, and with overseas p< 
office addresses for shipment across the At 
lantic and the Pacific. 

The books, though labeled “New Testa 
ment,” contained more than the text of t! 
part of the Bible. Bound in with the Test 
ment itself are pages containing 8 of the 
favorite Psalms, the Ten Commandments, 
and a collection of prayers and hymns. At 
the end of the volume are 2 pages entitled 
“Where to Look,” in which there are 24 sug- 
gestions of helpful passages to turn to “when 
you age facing a crisis,” or “when you are 
discouraged,” or “if you are sick or in pain.” 
As one chaplain remarked on looking through 
the society’s Testament, “Here is a book 
which if one or more copies were on hand 
when a small detachment of soldiers were 
duty wihout a chaplain, they could use f 
guidance in the conduct of a whole service 
of worship.” 

The way in which the society’s books are 
bound has made them most popular with the 
men—yes, and the women—of the for: 
They come in two different colors of flexible, 
moisture-resistant material stamped in go! 
In brown, besides coming in plain covers, 
they are stamped with the official insig 
of the Army Air Corps, the marines, and th 
WAC's. In blue, besides for the Regular Nav 
they are available with the official insigr 
of the Navy Air Force, the Coast Guard, the 
Seabees, the WAVES, and the merchant ma- 
rine. 

In the spring of 1943, as a result of the 
dramatic rescue in November of the prec 
ing year of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and 
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their rescue, the Bible Society de- 
q i to do what it could to ensure that 
P f men should ever be set adrift 
a f a raft at sea without the min- 
Testament A waterproof enve- 
heavy kraft paper, impregnated 
It and lined with lead foil, was 
protect the Testament which has 
ie n a part of the standard equip- 
hs every life raft and life boat of the 
; marine and has also been supplied 
nds of rafts and boats of the Navy 
for the Army. A total of more than 

< f these are now in service 
be t f the fact that the Government it- 


, 3 irnishing a pocket Scripture volume 
; enlisted man and that many other 
ups are supplying them to both 
and the Navy, the American Bible 
» fill orders from chaplains and to 
requests coming constantly from 
ind friends who purchase the boc 
the men as they leave their homes, 
ie to ship from 20,000 to 30,000 Testa- 
week, until the total figure as of 
1, 1943, had reached 2,928,530 Testa- 
the forces 





I s the p 


pplied 


cket Testaments, the soc 
more than 


lety 
1,600 beautiful lec- 





Bibles for the Army chapels in the camps 

use on the ships of the Navy and the 

. nt marine. Many whole Bibles have 
i ’ been supplied to naval crews and for 
- 3 ries and pews in the Army camps. For 


ervices to men on maneuvers, Gospel 
ns have also been supplied. The total 
hed through all channels to October 1, 
been 60,133 Bibles, 2,928,539 Testa- 
s, and 708,429 portions, a grand total of 

t- 7,101 volumes of Scripture. The donated 
of these, which includes all but one- 

of the Testaments has cost 

an Bible Society $337,990.93 from its 

war emergency fund. The fund was 

ted in 1940, not only to supply our fight- 

a ng men with Scriptures, but also to furnish 

es and Testaments to prisoners of war in 

l ind elsewhere, to supply the churches 
I pean countries cut off from their sup- 
Scriptures, to aid the Bible societies 
igland, Scotland, Holland, and elsewhere, 
more recently, to build up a stock in this 
try of Bibles and Testaments in various 


has 


the 


° 4 European languages for immediate supply 
bE impoverished European countries «s 
z ; is the fighting ceases. 





Union Voting at Willow Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


MICHIGAN 


OF 


E 1 THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 
Wy 


Ir. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, 
er-vote bill is still being considered 
the conference committee. As one 

ho is most anxious that as many as 

le of our service people be given an 
inity to vote and have their votes 
inted, Iam especially interested in an 
icle appearing on the front page of 

Washtenaw Post-Tribune, a newspaper 

published at Ann Arbor, Mich., with a 
trong prolabor policy. 

2 The Willow Run bomber plant, which 
iS a Closed C. I. O. shop, is located in 

: Washtenaw County. Employees in this 

‘t are members cf loca! 50, U. A. W.- 
O. Officers of Iccal 50 are out 


the 
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to be elected and the 

a method whereby it is hoped 

of the local now in the military service 

throughout the world will be permitted 

to vote for the officers of their union. 

This endeavor is most commendable. 
The article makes it clear that the 

nominations close on Saturday, Febru- 

ary 19, and that the election will be held 

March 6-8. 

The ballots are to be sent through the 
mail by the local to its members in 
service. These members are to vote the 
ballot and return it the local to be 
counted on March 6-8, when the elec- 
tion takes place. Of course some mem- 
bers cannot be reached by this ballot, or 
any other ballot, and will of necessity be 
deprived of their right to vote. I feel 
sure, however, that these members are 
interested in voting for their local 
union officers and I feel just as sure that 
they are just as interested in voting for 
their local township, city, county, and 
State officers. 

The bill now passed by both Houses of 
Congress, and which is in conference, 
allows ample time for the forwarding and 
returning of ballots to all available serv- 
ice people. The Congress should imme- 
diately follow the example of local 50 and 
forward complete ballots for the Novem- 
ber election at the earliest opportunity. 
The article is as follows: 

LOCAL ASKS V-MAIL VOTES MEMEERS 
SERVICE TO GET VOICE IN LOCALS ELECTION 
Ballots for choosing officers of loc 50 

U. A. W.-C. I. O., the Willow Run Bomber 

Plant Union will mailed to all men and 

women in uniform who are meé mbers of the 

union, Officials of the union announced this 
week 

The action was announced after criticism 
had been leveled loca! 600, the U. A. W. 
branch at the Ford Rouge plant for not pro- 
viding voting means for the 1,800 and 
women they have on military leave 

For those members cf local 50 serving over- 
seas the balloting will be by V-mail the union 


union has devised 
i members 


the 


to 


50 IN 


be 


inet 
aills 


men 


spokesman said announcing that they had 
obtained an informal postal ruling that there 
was no regulation which would interfer 


with the plan they intend to use 
Lists of candidates, which will be ce 
as soon as the nominations 
p. m. Saturday, will be 
V-mail letter to each of t! 
serving overseas, with 
member write his choic 
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the union has 
approved this procedure and said that such 
votes would be legal even though not cast 
on an Official ballot form 


The electi 1leduled to be 
rch 6-8 with polling places set up « 
é he plant gates or at c 

Wayne, Ypsilanti, and In] 
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Technocracy 


EXTENSION OF 





REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursaay, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many 
people throughout the country are advo- 





cating the adoption of 


universal 
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and 
ram, 


( nls pial 
advocating th 
ntal policy are 
ion the funda- 
vernment—and 
for our present 


In answering correspondence, 
had occasion to state my 


nocracy ina 


views on 


submitted herewith for the REcorp 


TOTAI 





series of letters which are 


CONSCRIPTION—MEN, MACHIN! 
MATERIEL, MONEY 

The United Sta and Canada must i 
total cons tion to ensure milita vi 
and internal security i 1e p -Wa 

Tot conscription wi exclude fa 
from the North American continent 

Do we 1 realize that polit -business- 
eco! methcds are incompetent in total 
war al will be isastrous in le post-war? 

Mu l techn effi y be 
sapped by e pre f bu and 
I tie expedier 

Why should 1 ll « ! the 

me bi the rn f 
service f and profi e 

Techr y KS: Cal e peo} f tl 
United § es and Can chnie\ a hti 
morale and internal effi y while 1e cit- 
izens gain weal and economic advant 

war prices, war wag war profits dw 
racketeering, v rer citizens ve the 
lit ) 

It there e 30,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States and Canada after the war, we 
will need total conscription 1 e in the peace 
t in in tne \ Urge total « scrip 1 how 
f Cc da i the United State 


TECHNOCRACY 
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tute total conscription in their 
countries. Technocracy pr es th 
organization with a membership of 
in t 1 countrie Tot C ( 
clu he following 
The Governments of the United St 
Canada shall institute co! p 
effectives, male and female, betwee 
of 18 and 65 for national service botl 
id military; all citize shall s 
ime basis of pay ‘ the armed for 
two countries with ti s e stan 
food, clothing, and he h protect 
with the same allowances f lid 
regardless of rank or cial positi 
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provinces; and in return for assuming these 
financial obligations shall arrogate to them- 
selves the sole power of levying all taxes now 
levied by the municipalities, counties, States, 
and provinces 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada, aS a measure of continental safety 
and welfare, shall close all public bars and 
limit the sale of spirituous beverages, wines, 
beers, and liquors to restaurants, hotel din- 
ing rooms, and licensed liquor stores. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada, as a measure of continental safety 
and welfare, shall abolish all foreign language 
periodical publications, foreign language ad- 
vertising, and foreign language radio pro- 
grams for domestic consumption. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada, as a measure of continental safety 
and welfare, shall abolish all foreign language 
and hyphenated organizations, associations, 
and fraternal societies, regardless of whether 
they have been formed to promote political, 
commercial, cultural, educational, linguistic, 
artistic, or other relationships. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall prohibit the transfer of pur- 
chasing power in the form of currency, notes, 
drafts, or money orders of all corporations 
and residents of the two countries to any 
corporation or resident of any alien country. 

Total conscription proposes that in the 
United States the Army shall be directed 
under the unified control of a land command; 
the Navy shall be directed under the unified 
control of a sea command; the Air Forces 
shall be directed under the unified control of 
an air command; the fortifications shall be di- 
rected under the unified control of a fortifica- 
tions command; that the entire military 
command shall be unified in a general staff 
with the constitutional Commander in Chief 
in supreme command. Total conscription 
proposes that in Canada there shall be a 
similar structure of the Canadian armed 
forces. 

All industry, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, and other necessary units of 
operation shall be unified under their various 
functional commands under a technological 
command of the whole. The entire techno- 
logical command and the entire armed-force 
command shall be under the direction of the 
constitutional Commander in Chief in the 
United States, and in Canada there shall be 
a similar unified Canadian direction. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall peg the Canadian dollar to the 
United States dollar, and shall place the 
Canadian monetary structure and exchange 
rate on a parity basis with the United States 
rate. Technocracy proposes that Canada and 
the United States abolish all tariff barriers 
at their common boundary line. Technoc- 
racy proposes that the entire productive ef- 
fort of both countries be interlocked as one 
unified program under total conscription. 
Technocracy proposes that the prices of prod- 
ucts exchanged be pegged at a standard 
parity in both countries. The Governmenis 
of the United States and Canada shall create 
an equal standard of living in both countries 
on the same cost basis. 

The people of the North American Conti- 
nent must realize that in this age of tech- 
nology the methods and practices of history 
cherished by the upholders of the price sys- 
tem are incompetent to operate a continent 
under the demands of tc‘al war. The facili- 
ties of yesterday's success have suddenly be- 
come the futilities of today and the defeat of 
tomorrow. The structure of America’s econ- 
omy demands that we North Americans aban- 
don the haphazard conflict of private and 
group interests in order that we may win this 
World War in such a way as to defeat the 
enemies of North America and win the peace. 
Total conscription would conduct the war and 
post-war operations of United States and 
Canada without new debt, inflation, black 
ms is, unemployment, racketeering, and 
profits. 


Total conscription calls for a “quick freeze” 
of all corporate enterprise and all labor-union 
structure; for the suspension of all dividends, 
profits, interest, rents, dues, and taxes; and 
for a moratorium on all debt and litigation 
for the duration and 6 months thereafter. 

TECHNOCRACY CONTINENTAL 
HEADQUARTERS, 
New York, N. Y. 


OCEANSIDE, CALiF., January 20, 1944, 
Congressman CoMPTON I. WHITE, 
House oj Representatives, 
- Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The discouragement and dissatis- 
faction which the present situation on the 
home front is causing the people in America 
as well as those who are fighting on the vari- 
ous battle fronts, can be changed only by the 
adoption of a streamlined, scientific, and effi- 
cient plan of national operation. 

To conscript labor alone is fascism; to con- 
script money alone is communism; but tech- 
nocracy’s program of total conscription of 
men, machines, matériel, and money is the 
real American way. 

This plan would shorten the war, conserve 
our resources, stop any addition to the war 
debt, and solve many of the problems of 
peace. 

Why not try it now? Please reply. 

Yours truly, 

M. F. TATE, 
JESSIE V. TATE. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., January 25, 1944. 

and Mrs. MILLarp F. TATE, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs. Tate: In considering 
your recommendation for technocracy, made 
in your letter of January 20, I assume you 
have a knowledge of history and know of 
the many forms of government that had 
been tried in this world before our Govern- 
ment was established. 

It is my feeling that the founders of the 
American Government were guided by the 
experience and the wisdom of the ages in de- 
vising and establishing the system of govern- 
ment under which we are at present living. 
It is my feeling that instead of experiment- 
ing with such schemes as technocracy, com- 
munism, and socialism, our efforts should be 
directed to protecting our present form of 
government. 

I am old-fashioned enough to adhere to 
the principles laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and the United States Con- 
stitution rather than to experiment with 
some plan which might deprive us of the 
priceless heritage that has been bequeathed 
to us by the great leaders who have given us 
the best government on earth. 

I enclose a pronouncement of the prin- 
ciples to which I propose to adhere, as stated 
in a recent letter. 

Sincerely yours, 

ComPpTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1943. 
Epwarr L. BERNAYS, 
New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Bernays: Answering your in- 
quiry of November 15. The paramount issue 
pressing tor solution by the American people 
today is the same issue that has been pressing 
for solution since the Civil War—the money 
question 

My efforts have been and shall continue to 
be directed primarily to accomplishing two 
things. First, to provide the American peo- 
ple with a sound, workable, adequate money 
system that provides for the creation and 
circulation of sufficient cash freed from an 
interest charge as the price of its issuance 
and circulation with which to transact the 
Nation's business. Second, to procure the 
equitable adjustment of the price structure 
by the free play of the law of supply and 
demand to be effected by unrestrained com- 


Mr. 


Mr 
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petition through the elimination of unfai; 
trade practices and unfair competition. 
If the American people can have the nec; 
sary cash with which to support their ; 
tional economy, and the equitable distrjpy 
tion of the fruits of industry, adherence ; 
the liberal and constructive principles of , 
ernment established by the designers of . 
form of government will keep the people of 
our country foremost among the progressive 
nations of the world. 
Sincerely yours, 
CoMPTON I. Wuire, 
Member of Congress 


OcEANSIDE, Cauir., February 12, 1944 
Congressman Compton I. WuirTe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: We appreciate the time and 
trouble you took to answer our letter ac) 
cating total conscription, and thank you 
the enclosure of a copy of a letter express) 
your views. 

Yes; we have read history and know it to be 
the more or less inaccurate, prejudiced and, 
incomplete story of the movements of a great 
river of life as it flows through time. For 
life is a flowing stream and not a stagnant 
pool as you and many others seem to think 
Every revolution in history has been the 
breaking down of a dam built by some group 
of people who tried to stop the stream in its 
course—and maintain the status quo. 

The principles of the Constitution are 
sound, but the means and methods of 
adapting them to changing conditions and 
needs should show steady growth. An eco- 
nomic structure which suited this country 
200 years ago when the population was small 
and room for expansion exceedingly large, 
is certainly not adapted to the present con- 
dition of a great population and no new 
frontiers at all. Sixty years ago man-hours 
accounted for most of the work done; in fact, 
about 2 percent extraneous energy and 98 
percent man-hours. Today it is just the re- 
verse, 2 percent man-hours and 98 percent 
kilowatt-hours. A change like this surely 
calis for adjustments in many phases of lile. 
Think it over. 

To say our Government is the best in the 
world might still be saying very little for it 
today. 

You begin the last paragraph in your letter 
to Mr. Bernays with the word “If.” A smail 
word but it negates all that follows it. 

The statement of your views makes smoot! 
reading, Mr. WHITE, but the phrases m¢ 
little in terms of work for the unemploy 
food for the hungry, or care for the sick, and 
these are the cold realities which face | 
today. These form our problem rather t 
the seeing that “free enterprise” remains tree 
to exploit and enslave the people. 

However, we do appreciate your 
Thank you. 

Yours sincerely, 





ome: 





Ss ES 


lett 


M. F. Tate 
JESSIE V. TATE. 
FEBRUARY 21, 1944 
Mr. and Mrs. MILuarp F. Tate, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs. Tate: Your letter deals 
with the fundamental principles of civiliza- 
tion—the organized effort of every human 
individual. In performing labor, man 
always worked for an inducement—the more 
trying the circumstances, the more controi- 
ling the inducement. The first and most im- 
portant inducement to labor is to supply the 
personal need for food, shelter, and cloth 
ing—supplemented by the desire for amu 
ment, recreation, and personal distinction, 


and with the advancement of civilizat! 
man has striven to obtain liberty and achiev: 
security. 

No doubt, you agree with the furdamen' 
principles presented in the findings of 





i a 


2 ii kali 


tes Monetary Commission of 1876 
here 

cooperating with the forces of na- 

he source of all wealth, and to reach 

t degree of effectiveness it must be 

i through the aid of capital and sup- 

capital during the process of pro- 

and be measured and paid in money, 

of which is a sight draft on all 

forms of property, bearing a value in 

n to the number of such drafts. In 

hat any country may reach the maxi- 

f material prosperity, certain condi- 

ire indispensable. All its labor, as- 

y the most approved machinery and 

ces must be employed and the fruits 
y must be justly distributed 








I dealing with human nature—consti- 
s it is—we find there must be an in- 
ent to labor. In Bible days, the 


induced people to work by enslav- 
neighbors—thereby securing the 
wer used in constructing the pyramids 
the great public-work projects of their 
As civilization advanced, and money 
ne the medium of exchange, money and 
became the inducement to labor. 

Now, in considering technocracy, what do 

pose as an inducement to work—total 
ription—involuntary servitude? Since 
Moses led the Israelites out of bondage, 
ition has advanced to where humanity 
hrown off the shackles of slavery. 

When I was a boy—even before we utilized 
the energy of electricity and petroleum so 
xtensively—I remember I was told that if the 

s could be divided up and everybody did 
ir proportionate share—that 2 hours of 

- per day would do all the world’s work. 
The civilization you enjoy is the outgrowth 
human initiative and industry—fostered 
d protected by the application of the prin- 
es of good government—a boon that man 

been striving for since history began. 

I cannot accept the theory that universal 
nscription as proposed by technocracy 

uld advance civilization or the welfare of 
he common people. Individual efforts in 

inized industry, fostered and protected by 

i government, is the best solution of our 

mentous problems 

Sincerely yours 
ComPTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Bataan Relief Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a report of the proceedings of 
a meeting of the Bataan Relief Organi- 

ition, held at the Mount Vernon Meth- 
odist Church, Washington, February 10, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was orcered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Opening prayer by Mr. McCahon 

Allegiance to the flag by Mr. McCahon 

Dr. SPENSLEY. Is is my privilege and pleas- 
ure to introduce to you at this time the 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator Ropert R. ReyNowps, of North 
Carolina. 

Senator ReyYNo.tps. I really didn't have any 
idea that I would be called upon to speak this 
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ernoon. As a matter of fact, I had a very 

nice invitation to come Senator CHAVEZ 
i that I cc and I wanted to pay 

my respects to you fathers 

tives who have boys who are pris« 

Orient. 

I deem it my duty to pay a tribute to my 
colleague here, the Senator from New Mex 
He has been most sincerely inte 
matter which is so close to your hearts. He 
has been most deeply interested in 
now pending before the Senate Milita 
Affairs Committee. He has been most just 
and I hope that favorable action will be taken 
on the bill now before the committe I 
believe that he will appear in the Capitol to- 
morrow morning with the witnesses from this 
delegation 

I want to say to you who are interested, you 
relatives of the boys who are pri 


Japs, my heart 





here 





sug me 


mothers, and rela- 


ners in the 


ners of the 
es out in the deepest sym- 
pathy to you. I had no the situation 
was as bad as it really is until recently infor- 
mation was brought to my attention by per- 
sons who are supposed to know and that has 
been added to by the articles recently ay 
pearing in the Times-Herald telling of the 
atrocities performed by the Japanese on our 
men. I only hope that we will provide Gen- 
eral MacArthur with aid at the earliest pos- 
sible moment 

Yesterday Mr. Grew, former Ambassador 
to Tokyo, appeared before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committce, and I addressed some 
inquiries to him in regard to the situation 
in the Orient with a view to providing more 
help to General MacArthur at this time. I 
think that one of the most 


idea 


important thea- 
ters of war is that in the oriental waters 
I feel that the real battle of this war will 


terminate in the areas of Japan. As Ambas- 
sador Grew stated yesterday, the longer time 
we give them to consolidate their forces, the 
more difficult it is going to be to bring about 
the defeat of the Japanese. It is needless for 
me to tell you at this time how hard it is 
going to be to bring about the defeat of these 





people who attacked us at Pearl Harbor 
I do want you to know that every real 
American's heart goes out to you and that 


we hope and pray that the far 
withdrawn when we can bring help to your 
relatives and friends who are now prisoners 
in the Philippines 

I thank you 

Dr. SPENSLEY. I am sure that 
i l feelings of everyone 


time is not 


Iam express 


ing the here when I 
f 





say that you have given us a great deal « 
encouragement in knowing that the chair- 
man of the Senate ar Affairs Com- 


mittee feels this wa 
According to ordinary procedure, I 
introduce to you anothe 





time, but since tl Senator is such a close 
friend of mine I am ig to set de ordi- 
nary procedure and pi nt t u Congress- 
man HAROLD KNUTSON, of Minnesota 





Congressman Knutson. Mr. Chairman and 
fellow Americans, I may { 

that I am here at the requ 
mothers, 


Crow 


and relatives fron 


Wing County 


who fur 





that met with misfortune in the Philippine 
Islands 

I think it is a fine thing that you have set 
up this organization and I hope that t 


work ca 
to those 


n be carried on to brir 
over there who now are in the hands 
of the unspeakable Japs; that they may know 
that they are not forgotten 

I think that together with Senator 
NOLDsS and Senator CHAVEZ, I can assure you 
the Congress of the United States will do 
verything within its power to wipe out what 
happened at Bataan and Corregidor and it is 
up to ourselves to see that we do a good job. 
Let’s all hang together and if we do I know 
that success will crown our efforts 

There are two things that must be done: 
First, get men and supplies to the brave Mac- 
Arthur in such huge quantities as will enable 
him to win a speedy and conclusive victory 


needed help 
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l find out that we had « friend here 

d is tl H rable DENNIS C} ; 
T d Stat Senator f n New 

Senator CHAVEZ. I am t isk a f 
of Dr. Spensley before I make a few brief re- 
marks that mig! be of some help this 
meetin I n ing t Sk Mz King to 
come to the platform for a ment. I pre- 
sume that most of you w he bu he is 
Mrs. King, of Georgia, wife of General King, 
who was at Bataan with our boys to the last. 
May I present Mrs. King 

Generally I am not reluctant or afraid to 
address a gathering, but for obvious ri ns 
I am rather reluctant to address this gathe 
ing. I know the purposes for which you are 
here. I know that you are not here on ar 
promotional scheme I know that you are 
thinking of your dear ones (m the Lord pro- 
tect them), and I know your feelings because 
I have some of my own in the Philippine 
and they do not like fish hea 

We are not here for the purpose of criticiz- 
ing military plans Or naval strategy but we 
are here, and we are worthy to be here, t 


advise 








the Government th 


at we are 


interested 


in the lives of the prisoners in the Philippine 
Islands. As I have said, we are not here in a 
spirit of criticism, or to condemn what n 
have been done, but we do want the authori- 
ties of the Nation to realize that we have a 
war in the Pacific which is just as tovg! 
the war in any other part of the world. Be- 
cause Bataan fell some 2 years ago, becau 
Corregidor fell some 2 years ag because 
became absolutely nece iry, under the cir- 
cumstances, for an offi f I ted S 
Army, for the first time i e hist e 
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action. I am going to read, with your per- 
mission, a few words which I have penned 
as to what I think should be done by this 

Al tion. I have tried to keep it on a 
high level becayse that is what should be 


I know that you are reasonable peo- 
ple and that you do not want to act like a 

I know that you want to act like free- 
Americans I shall read you these few 
with the tragic situa- 


We are all familiar 


tion which faces us on the Pacific battle line. 
I need not add to or detract from this pain- 
ful scene 

You men and women, representatives of the 
various organizations which in turn repre- 
cent the relatives and friends of our boys in 
the Philippine Islands, have met for the con- 
ideration of solemn and serious business. 
Your purpose and mine is to see that relief 
is tendered to our men now in Japanese 
prison camps. This, of course, has also been 
the purport of deliberations within the coun- 
cils of the War and Navy Departments. Your 
pur} > and mine is not to interfere in any 
way with the fluent and planned conduct of 
the war. We are not here to determine mili- 
tary strategy; however, even in the atmos- 
phere of the horrors of war and national 
emergency, the right of expression and the 
right of petition never have been, are not, 


and never will be denied an American citizen 
under of 


our system government. Sugges- 
tions made by us to the established authori- 
ties should not be taken as antagonistic to 


their plans or policies. In view of this mani- 
st circumstance, I would be false to my own 
ideology were I to fail to urge you to proceed 
in your laudable cooperative efforts to fur- 
ther and carry out the purpose for which you 
were organized. Toward this end leave no 
stone unturned; contact your Representatives 
in Congress, presenting your problems to 
them. Do not hesitate to pester them to a 
point of mutual exasperation, if need be, and 
seasonable advice is to include my own 
humble office. This is precisely what we are 
all here for at the present time. 

We cannot, of course, tell the military au- 
10rities how to proceed; but we now know 
1e conditions which maintain in the Pacific 
heater and as far as we are concerned they 
come to be basic with us. If anyone 
should know that our country is at war, we 
New Mexicans, and those of you who have 
kinfolk in the Philippines, certainly are more 
than conscious of this fact. There is much 
perhaps that the War and Navy Departments 
would like tc say, but which, for reasons 
which are patent to all of us, they do not feel 
free in conscience to express. Likewise, there 
is much that we as citizens of the Republic 
should like to say, and perhaps even do say 
in moments during which we find ourselves 
under emotional pressure. But events have 
come to such a pass that within the limits 
of decency we should not hesitate to strain 
every possib:e means of achieving our goal. 
I know and you know that there is an over-all 
plan; but an over-all plan will never explain 
the deplorable situation which faces us in 


le 


this 


lave 


the Far Eas 

We are not here as part of an effort to 
inject ourselves into the councils of the Gen- 
eral Staff, but I insist, and I will continue 
to insi that our Government go much 
beyond the efforts heretofore expended to 
bring about a more pleasurable situation 


than the one with which we are faced today. 





I pledge to you my own efforts in this 
praiseworthy undertaking. 
Now, before I leave the platform, I shall 


try to tell you what has been done in this 
respect that you will know that I have 
not tried to impose upon the authorities but, 
believe me, I am going to inquire about the 
boys in the Philippine Islands. 

On February 1, 1944, I addressed a letter 


so 


to Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
and one to Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, cencerning the release by these de- 
partme 


nts regarding the atrocities of the 
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Japanese upon the American prisoners of 
war. A Copy of the letter follows: 

“My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I need not refer 
to your familiarity with the recent release by 
the War and Navy Departments concerning 
the horrible conditions suffered by American 
boys in the wake of Bataan and Corregidor. 
You are probably familiar also with my press 
release in connection with this matter, and 
my remarks on the floor of the Senate, yes- 
terday (January 31, 1944). 

“As evidenced by every observation which 
I have made in connection with the Jap- 
anese prisoner situation, the one point which 
I have continually emphasized is the com- 
plete absence of the faintest note of encour- 
agement in the wording of the releaSe re- 
ferred to. 

“The purpose of this letter is not to inter- 
fere in any way with the fluent and planned 
conduct of the war. This would be the most 
presumptuous kind of performance on my 


part, as I do not consider myself in any 
way suited or fitted to the task of deter- 
mining military strategy. My reason for 


communicating with you at this time is to 
urge that your Department jointly with the 
War Department, issue some kind of state- 
ment which will to some extent allow the 
penetration of a ray of hope into the dark 
night which is beclouding the heart of every 
American mother, father, brother, and sister 
of a man now in Japanese hands. I plead 
with you to assure the American people that 
something is being done and will be done 
beyond the efforts which have heretofore 
been expended on the Pacific battle line. I 
assure you on the basis of personal contacts 
and experience that neither I nor you nor 
anyone else can alter the opinion of the 
mothers and fathers mentioned by which 
they maintain a firm conviction that our 
Government had not done what is possible 
in the Pacific theater of war. I know, an 
you know, that there is a general over-all 
plan; but over-all planning will never ex- 
plain to American mothers and fathers the 
deplorable situation which faces us in the 
Far East today 

“Permit me to reiterate that I am not try- 
ing to inject myself into the councils of the 
General Staff, but I insist, and I shall con- 
tinue to insist, that the War and Navy De- 
partments should go further than issuing a 
release as pregnant with desy as it is 
devoid of hope, as the one which came out on 
Friday last. 

“Permit me to request a favorable reply 
to this communication and to remain 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
“United States Senator.” 

The following is copy of a letter which I 
eceived in reply to the above from Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, which 
was dated February 8, 1944: 

“Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 1, suggesting 
that the War and Navy Departments issue 
a joint statement which will serve as some 
encouragement to the dependents and rela- 
tives of Americans held prisoner by the Jap- 
anese. 

“You may be assured that your suggestion 
will be most carefully considered and that 
a further reply will be made within the very 
near future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Henry L. STIMSON, 
“Secretary of War.” 

I do not want them to divulge any military 
secrets. All I want them to do is to tell you 
that they are going to try to save our boys. 
I have read somewhere that Russia will try 
to get food to British prisoners. If Russia 
can get food to English prisoners of war why 
can't they send food to American prisoners 
of war? There is a possibility that it can 
be done. I certainly want them to carry on 
this war but with all due deference to them, 
I want America and the flag to be first. 


air 
air 
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Dr. SPENSLEY. I feel that the folks } 
expressed their thanks through their 
plause and there is nothing that I migh; , 

I want to say here that there is no er; 
cism of the release of the news but ther: 
criticism of the manner in which it wa: 
leased and at the time it was released. 

I believe I should report to you, as r 
tives of the boys on Bataan, my steward 
as president of the Bataan Relief Organ 
tion, and let you know just how far we h 
gone in our efforts to present to you what | 
consider not only a feasible but a stri 
American solution to our problem—and |] 
mean American. 

In accepting the responsibility of cal 
this meeting in response to many requ 
the uncalled for and heartbreaking cir 
stances which so brutally pierced the 
hearts of the mothers, wives, and other r 
tives and friends of the heroes of Bat 
were, from most bitter experience, ful! 
ized. It would have been far more hu 
to have driven bayonets to the hilt into ¢ 
ventricles of you mothers of your boys t! 
to have broadcast the atrocity reports of 
28th and in the press the 29th of last mont 
That would have been incisive instead 
the continuing torture due to the proce: 
employed. To not warn the long-suff 
mothers, who are among the noblest of G 
handiwork, as to the nature of that n: 
is the most brutal, the most dastardly 
reprehensible act in the history of the U 
States. What do those responsible think ¢ 
mothers of America are made of, anyhow? 

It should be asked, “What course has bes 
charted for America?” Has our 
human decency, our very standards of 
morality disintegrated to such a low ebb t! 
it requires such a hideous act to mak 
one even just living in America 
to their duty in financing this war? Is 
the only remaining means of selling bond 
Surely every other possible covrse would h 
first been exhausted. Or, has it been f 








sey 


SPT 
er 


necessary to dishonor the very fundament 
principles of decency which are an esse) 
part of our country and which have m 
the Stars and Stripes second only to 
Cross on Calvary as a God-given embl 
peace, mercy, and justice throughout 
world? Is our beautiful edifice, constru 
of everything necessary for the advancem« 
of Christianity and civilization actu 
crumbling because of the destruction 
roof of humanitarianism? Have n 
boys of Bataan earned more humane t - 
ment of their sorrowing mothers, f: 
wives, sisters, and other relatives 
friends than that? 

I am sure that all of you will agree 
any hero of Bataan is justly entitled to « 
consideration which this country afforc 
am thinking of that boy whose mother 
stark, raving insane after that infam 
news release. That boy was proud to bs 
to serve his country, and ours. Now wt 
his reward, what does he have to come h 
to? While his mcst cherished posse 
his mother, is maybe far better off, yet 
boy deserved better, far better treatn 
than that. I sincerely hope he wiil be 
to find it in his heart to forgive, and ask ¢ 
to forgive those who brought on such ter: 
anguish to one he so dearly loves for wl 
ever reason it was perpetrated. 

The only visible answer to the questi 
which I have asked is, What do we care 
so we win? Then, what are our boys fighti! 
all over the world for? And what will ! 
their task when they return? If we accept 
responsibility and perform our duty, 
will come home to find the things which t! 
are fighting for, not the least of which is ' 
attribute, mercy. But, if they come back 
find what America is degenerating toward t 
day, then our defenders of America will ha 
fought, bled, and died in vain. Do we acce} 
the challenge as did our boys, God feari: 
yet unafraid, or will we allow America 
become the moral Sodom and Gomorrah 


oO 






sons, we 


ican principles of 
ved and c 
we have the kind of 
is have fought, di 
We must not, We cann we 
them down 
Senator CHAVEZ I was ¥ 
e my activities, which th 
i morale in New Mexi 
most emphatically gave them to 
hat it was impossible for me to 
ale of those in whom the ad- 


had already broken their hearts 
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t further torture of the ves 
by atrocity news relea uld 
a revival of the most di r 
ccomplish no real lat- 
With that in mind, on the eve of Gen- 


Arthur’s last birthday, I broadcast an 


ea that the finer instincts of 
American humanitarianism be 
I ews release by our Army 





January 28 was the answer to 





\ e are we headed if that is con- 
e the finer instincts of humani 
by those in control of America’s 


iy? Without any purpose except 
hy of being an American, I say we 
for moral oblivion if those guilty 

despicable act are allowed to retain 
ns of responsibility whatsoever 

id and must be brought to justice 
ht to justice before it is late 
with a lick of common sense will 
lh to get off of a horse which is 
ing in the quicksands of deceit 
inhumanitarianism, and personal 
idizement. He will grab anything, even 
» pull himself to safety and our 

i country needs, sorely needs, some 
f reaching safety, here at home, as 

s abroad. Let’s humbly down on 
nees and ask Almighty God to extend us 


too 


ste 





get 


any means, to reach the safety of 
of decency, honor, humanitarian- 
it love of country, and self- 
ing every means of sending relief 


ns, I took it upon myself 





beyond those ordinarily used, even 

the risk of incurring the displeasure 

State Department, but it was my son 

( t him, who was out there and not 
Not one of them had a son there 


ly realized that 
probably result in dismal fail- 
So, when the news was released that 
Holy See at the Vatican had finally recog- 
the Japanese envoy, after 12 long years 
in Rome, I arranged for our prob- 
placed before that envoy by the 

airy of state The late archbishop 

ul diocese of Santa Fe, His Grace 

A. Gerken, expressed a most hu- 

rian desire to cooperate in every Way 

le nd it from him that I 
information that the Japanese 
( nment could not see reason why 
3. R. O., constituted as it was, could not 
mercy ship to carry everything neces- 


ordinary means 


was Te- 


any 








rt relief of our boys. It was h 

fear that false hopes might be raised that 

I i not give out that information and it 
V proven that my caution was enti 





fied. There is one important reason 
I see it, why that ship, the Kanangoora, did 
t il after being fully loaded through the 
ity of real Americans all over this 
it country of ours. According to infor- 
tion told to me by my cousin who lived, 
ticed his profession, and lectured at the 
University of Tokyo for many years, the 
Japanese have no respect whatsoever for any- 
ng even remotely connected with ihe 
American Red Cross. That has been most 
evident in many ways, many times. It is evi- 
1ently due to the overbearing attitude of our 
Red Cross officials in dealing with the Japa- 
se Red Cross at the time of the great earth- 

in the early twenties. When the Red 
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Though your world has toppled 
And you see no cause f n 
“Have faith, oh sons of freed 
Who lived through Bataa1 d Wake 
And the hell of old Corregido: 
Though left there to your fate. 
“Have faith, you who fought and . 
Your pals died not in vain 
For ten million fi les 
Will avenge thei | 
“Have faith, you v 
We'll settle each sepa e debt— 
Though precious lives were sacrificed 
This time, we won't forge 
“Have faith, we'll square the une s( 
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Of the men who died for freedom— 
No, we won't forget, this time!” 
My friends, let's make sure that we don't 
forget the heroes of Bataan, Corregidor 
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how best my humble publication ¢ 
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up our quarrel with the foe; 

u fr hands we thr 

rel e yours to hold it high. 
th with us who die 
~p, though poppies 


lers fields.” 


om failing 


Mr. McCanon. I think we should appomt a 
committee to coordinate the prisoners of war 
and the civilian internees. I think it would 
be a good idea to federate the two groups and 
my suggestion is that a chairman be ap- 
pointed at this time to check on the advisa- 
bility of doing this 

Dr. SPENSLEY. Our boys 
there and the 


were sent over 
civilians went over there to 
make money. If we in time invite them to 
work with us, they should not in any way 
interfere with our work. We are still trying 
‘to work for the boys who served. They can’t 
get our boys out without getting the civilians 
out, too. We should consider the prisoners of 
war of prime importance. However, I think 
they should be invited for the sake of num- 
bers 

(A motion was made and seconded that a 
national executive committce selected. 
It was stated that this should also include 
the District of Columbia because there are 
people here with relatives who are prisoners 
of the Japs.) 

(A 1 lutions committee was appointed 
by Dr. Spensley.) 
Dr. Srenstey: I will now read the purpose 
the Bataan Relief Organization: 
“To obtain immediate relief for all Amer- 
ican soldiers held as Japanese prisoners of 
war, their release as quickly as possible, and 
their safe delivery home.” 

It was decided to change this to read as 
follows 

“ro 


be 


of 


cbtain immediate relief for any of 
our armed forces held as Japanese prisoners 
of war, their release as quickly as possible, 
and their safe delivery home.” 

(Conference was held with the newspaper 
reporters. ) 

(In discussing the releases by the Army 
and Navy Departments, Dr. Spensley read a 
quotation Bronson Cutting: “Let the 
American people kncw the truth and they 
can and will think for themselves.” Dr. 
Spensl said: “Let the American pecple 
know the truth as it happens,” if it does not 
jeopardize our military efforts and not let 
us have it as a broadside.) 
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Corn Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 
Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, a for- 
mer Member of this body, who was 


chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, whom we all affectionately regarded 


“rT 


4x 


TO THE CONGRESSI 
friend, and who was distinguished 
superior aid and wisdom which 
he gave to agriculture, left us about 
3 years ago to go upon the bench under 
a Presidential appointment to the Court 
of Claims In this capacity he has 
shown great judicial learning and abil- 
the President needed him in 


~ +} 


ity. But 
the war food-production work and asked 
him to discard his judicial robe and to 
become War. Food Administrator for the 
curation. He is now acting in that ca- 
pacity and has given aid and comfort 
to the war and to the farmer because of 
his great knowledge and understanding 
of the problems of producing food dur- 
ing this war and of getting food to our 
citizens, to our armed forces, and also 
to our allies by way of the lend-lease 
program. 

I recall that Dean Jonathan Swift in 
the immortal Gulliver’s Travels told of 
the voyage to Brobdingnag, and, among 
other things, Swift says that Gulliver 
gave it for his opinion that whosoever 
could make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before would de- 
serve better of mankind and do more 
essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 

It is a privilege for me to affirm that 
our good friend Justice Marvin Jones is 
exactly that kind of a man. He makes 
two ears of corn to grow where but one 
grew before. On January 19, 1944, and 
over the Farm and Home Hour program 
he out a radio address entitled 
“Corn Goes to War.” It is a mighty fine 
talk, and it gives me pleasure to set it 
forth here under the leave of the House, 
as follows: 

I am going to talk today about corn. It is 
our biggest single crop. We had more acres 
in corn last year than in our next two largest 
crops, cotton and wheat combined. One 
acre out of every four in crops in the whole 
United States is corn. 

The value of our corn crop last year was 
more than our entire wheat crop plus our 
entire cotton crop including cotton seed, plus 
all our sorghums for grain and forage, plus 
all of our barley andrye. Ourcorn was worth 
more than all of these combined. 

The value of our corn crcp was worth more 
then our entire hog production, although, of 
course, you can't separate one of these from 
the other. 

That is why I am talking about corn today. 
When fccd in any and all of its forms is as 
important as food is now, we must look with 
special care at our greatest reliance, corn—a 
reliance shared by so much of the stricken 
world today. 

Four hundred and fifty years ago a little 
fleet of ships arrived in Europe from Amer- 
ica. Christopher Columbus had come back. 
He reported two great discoveries. One was 
a new world. The other was Indian corn. 
Each was a richer discovery than the wealth 
of the Indies he was seeking. 

Last year, exactly 450 years later, the farm- 
ers of America harvested 3,000,000,000 bushels 
of corn. 

They turned that corn into thousands of 
tons of lard, into butter, and bacon and ham. 
They turned that corn into dried eggs and 
dried milk and cheese, and they turned it 
into leather for shoes. They turned that 
corn into nitrostarch for explosives, into 
adhesives for making ammunition containers, 
into starch for textiles and paper products; 
they turned it into special molds for castings 
for airplane engines and into fibrous glass 
cloth for bomber brake linings—and last year, 


ave 
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450 years later, more fleets of ships 
Europe from America. 

Corn has gone to war. 

This spring American farmers will 
100,000,000 acres of corn to muster on 
farms the ranks and files of one of the 
est war crops ever mobilized. 

If the enemies of America could see y 
we will see next summer when we review + 
tassels waving across that 100,000,000 acrx 
srowing corn; if the enemies of Amcrica ¢ 
hear what we will hear when we listen t 
wind rustling in the cornstalks at ha) 
time—there would be less heart in them t 
there is even now in their troubled bre 
For food fights for freedom, and corn is 
spearhead of the attack. 

This reliance on corn in a time of ne 
no new thing in American history. The | 
grim Fathers learned its value, and we 
stirred today when we read in the journ 
William Bradford and John Winslow 
simp!e words: 

“We found a little old basket, full of ¢ 
Indian corn; and digged further and fou 
fine, great new basket full of very fair 
of this year, with some six and thirty ¢ 
ears of corn, some yellow and some red 
others mixed with blue, which was a 
goodly sight.” 

Yes; corn is a very goodly sight. 

So great is our reliance on the producti 
ness of this crop that with the netional 
set at 100,253,000 acres of corn to ke pl 
this spring we can have a comfortably 
expectation that this fall our corn h 
will not be very far from 3,000,000,000 by 

Now, 3,000,000,.000 bushels of corn 
10,000,000 men in the armed forces, is a 1 
bilization that deserves most earnest 
thoughtful attention. Neither must be n 
managed. A farmer who has given } 
to the service of the Nation in the eme: 
will not only be willing but will insist 
his own and his neighbor’s corn el 
the Nation, and he will want things to } 
managed that it serves to its fullest u 
ness. With corn accounting for somet 
more than two-thirds of all our feed ¢ 
and at least half of all our concentrate fi 
it is a war material of utmost importan: 

Let’s see what some of the problems a: 

In the year or two before Pearl H 
we had the largest feed reserves in h 
chiefly corn. Our feed supply at that 
was relatively high compared to our livest 
numbers. Because of that relative abunda 
of feed compared to livestock numb 
could afford to expand those types of 
production that would give the quick: 
sults from our food reserves, and so an 
creased production of hogs, chickens, 
and milk was encouraged. That v 
because it used our supplies to the 
advantage. 

But the American farmer responded 
fully to the request for increased produc 
that most livestock goals were exceeded l 
the balance between feed supply and live- 
stock numbers is now tipped the other v¥ 
We have relatively more livestock than f¢ 
in spite of the fact that our last two corn 
were the largest two in our history 
means we must now depend largely on \ 
we produce, because our reserves ar 
It is net wise to count on more than n 
yields nor to place too great a depend 
on big future production. 

The problem now—as it was at the begi: 
ning cf the war—is to make our livest 
pattern fit our feed cloth. 

To do that, let us measure our cloth. 


arr: 


ul 


> 


H 
much feed do we have to work with? H 


much are our reserves? How much may 
safely expect from our 100,000,000-acre crop 
in 1944? That is the limit of our feed cloth 
Our livestock pattern must recognize that 
limit. 

In deciding how much livestock produc- 
tion that feed will permit, we must take into 
account our total needs for all feeds, our 
civilian needs, our military meeds, our lend- 
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Tributes to Joseph B. Eastman, at 
Testimonial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


aay 


February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent that there be in- 
erted in the Recorp an article published 

the Traffic World, containing an ac- 

unt of a testimonial dinner given to 
Mr. Joseph B. Eastman here in Wash- 
n. As Senators know, Mr. Eastman 














is Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

At the dinner, as recounted by the 
Traffic World, there was read a very fine 
letter from the President of the United 
States, and tributes were paid Mr. East- 
man by the general counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, and 
likewise Mr. Eastman was commended 
by me. He must be a good man wil 
the President of the United Stats 
American railroads, the 
and myself all praise him. 

I ask that the account of the dinner 
given in the Traffic World be printed in 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 

EASTMAN 





the 


matter 
the Recorp, 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
Mingled with 


B. Ea 


the tributes paid t 
tman at the silver anniversary diz 





endered him by the Distri of Columbia 
Chapter of the Assoc ion of Intersta 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, Febru- 

17, to mark the completion of his twenty- 
fifth year as a member of the Interstate ¢ + 
merce Comm we co! enda I I 
I Commi l self ¢ and en 








He 
Cr ¢ - 
G m h ever know! 

High pe t mark i 
Mr. Eastman were a lett« fror Pre 
I eve lelivered by ha if e V 


and nmi 
n of Mr. East 
rvice Medal 
The President, with the salutatio1 Dear 


Joe,”’ said 








The 25 years whi I ed since you 
assumed your du emb the In- 
terstate Commerce S | e be 
pointed by the continuous development of 


grave and complex problems 








“Upon your entry on your dutie 1919 
we were demobilizing our armed forces and 
returning to the pursuit if peace after 
World War No. 1 Today, we are in the midst 
of a global war of an inter t and viole e 
and degree of horror hard! ned of 1 
the earlier struggle 

This war, too, has presented us with un- 
precedented problems, particularly i the 


ym. AS an i 
Commerce Commissioner you had gone 
through a thoroughgoing 
before I added to your responsibilities 
by making you Director of the newly created 
Office of Del! Transportation 


field of transportati 





ence 


ense 








3ut Iam happy to say that you hav 

to the opportunity for service which con- 
fronted you. Your industry, vision, and all- 
around efficiency have been asset f is - 
culable value, not only to our own Natio1 
but to the cause of the United Natio of 
which our destiny is a part 

“Hearty congratulations on ! fine 
things you have done through a full quarter 
of acentury. I know you carry 1 l 
the job is finished.’ 

J. Carter Fort, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Ra ds, speakir fe 


the practitione Senat 
sentative Lea, 
dwelt particularly on the services 
man in the development of 
Fort referred 


times unruly newc 





law, to which Mr 
digi 


system or jurl 
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NO PLACE FOR ZEALOT ON I. C. C. 

“7. It is not necessary for the members of 
the tribunal to be technical experts on the 
subject matter of their administration. As 
a matter of fact, you could not find a man 
ho is a technical expert on any large part 
f the matters upon which the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission finds it necessary to 
é The important qualifications are abil- 
ty to grasp and comprehend facts quickly, 
snd to consider them in their relation to the 
aw logically and with an open mind. Zeal- 
ots, evangelists, and crusaders have their 
value before an administrative tribunal, but 
not on it. Other important qualifications are 
patience, courtesy, and a desire to be helpful 
to the extent that the law permits. 

“8. Moral courage is, of course, a prime 
qualification, but there are often misappre- 
hensions as to when it is shown. The thing 
that takes courage is to make a decision cr 
take a position which may react seriously in 
some way upon the one who makes or fakes 
it. It requires no courage to incur disap- 
proval, unless those who disapprove have the 
desire and power to cause such a result. 
Power is not a permanent but a shifting 
thing. I can well remember the time when 
it was a dangerous thing to incur the dis- 
pleasure of bankers, but there has been no 
danger in this since 1932. It became a 
greater danger to incur the displeasure of 
farm or labor organizations. There is noth- 
ing more important than to curb abuse cf 
power, wherever it may reside, and power is 
always subject to abuse. 

“9, Selection of the members of an admin- 
strative tribunal from different parts of the 
untry has its advantages, but they turn to 
sadvantages if the members regard them- 
elves as special pleaders for their respective 
sections. 

“10. Sitting in dignity and looking down 
on the suppliants from the elevation of a 
judicial bench has its dangers. A reversal 
of the position now and then is good for the 
soul. It has for many years been my good 
fortune to appear rather frequently before 
legislative or congressional committees. They 
are a better safeguard against inflation than 
the O. P. A. 

“RECOGNITION FOR STAFF 
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“11. In any large administrative tribunal, 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a vast amount of the real work must neCces- 

ily be done by the staff. It is a difficult 
roblem to give the individual members of 
he staff proper recognition for work well 

ne—recognition cn the outside as well as 
he inside. It is very important that this 
xroblem be solved, but I am frank to say that 
ts full solution has not yet been reached. 

“12. One of the great dangers in public 
regulation by administrative tribunals of 
business concerns is the resulting division of 
responsibility, as between the managements 
and the regulators, for the successful func- 
tioning of these concerns. For example, there 
was a tendency at one time, and it may still 
exist, on the part of those financially inter- 
ested in the railroads to think of the financial 
success of those properties solely in terms of 
rates and wages and the treatment of rates 
and wages by public authorities. Sight was 
lost of the essentiality of constant, unremit- 
ting enterprise and initiative in management. 
The imyportance of sound public regulation 
cannot be minimized, but it must not be 
magnified to the exclusion of those factors 
in financial success upon 
vate business must rely.” 

fr. Fort, who was a member of the Com- 

uff when Mr. Eastman first be- 

in 1919, said that after 

he and his a 1ad appraised Mr. East- 

man, they decided he ought to be President 

of the United States. Aliuding to that re- 

mark Senator WHEELER said most of the 

Democrats in the Senate, if not the Repub- 

licans, would be delighted to see Mr. East- 
man nominated for President, 
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Mr. Fort, enlarging on his remark concern- 
ing Mr. Eastman’s contribution to adminis- 
trative law said that “his constructive in- 
stincts led him to recognize the potentiality 
for good in this new instrumentality, while 
his hatred of tyranny in any form led him 
to understand that there must be preserved 
and carried forward into any modern tech- 
nique of litigation those age-old safeguards 
against oppression—full and fair hearing, 
reasoned decisions based on evidence, and 
rule by law rather than by men.” 

GOVERNMENT BY LAW—NOT MEN 

Senator WHEELER repeated Mr. Fort’s 
thought concerning government by law 
rather than by men as applied to the Com- 
mission. He said that one might disagree 
with the Commission, but that “you know 
when you have left the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they have decided your case 
conscientiously, earnestly, and fearlessly.” 
That was a great deal to know, he said, when 
trying a case before “one of these commis- 
sions.” Referring to Mr. Eastman as an ideal 
public officer, he said that, if there were 
thousands of officials like him on the vari- 
ous commissions and bureaus, “the pecple 
of this country would have more respect for 
their own Government and for the com- 
missions of the United States and there 
would not be the disunity you find now.” 

Representative LEA said the Commission 
had established its greatness by the confi- 
dence and respect it enjoyed from the Amer- 
ican people—a confidence due to its fairness. 
In the 25 years in which Mr. Eastman had 
served the country, said he, a new phase 
had followed the physical achievements of 
transportation—that of regulation, and 
added that the story of our wartime trans- 
portation could not be told without giving 
Mr. Eastman credit for the morale he had 
injected into the competing transportation 
agencies of the country. 


AITCHISON’S COMMENDATION 


Commissioner Aitchison, speaking for his 
colleagues, said that “we add our fervent 
wishes that he may continue with us for 
many years, full of health and with un- 
abated energy. We enjoy his genial com- 
radeship; we derive inspiration from his 
example; and we are profited by his ripened 
wisdom and his vast fund of experience. 

“And from the broader viewpoint,” he con- 
tinued, “it is good for the Nation and those 
who engage in its commerce that in the diffi- 
cult days ahead the devoted service and wis- 
dom of Commissioner Eastman will be em- 
ployed loyally in protecting and furthering 
the public interest.” 

Commissioner Aitchison nominated Mr. 

astman for the Distinguished Service Medal, 
following a review of his service to the Com- 
mission and his duties as Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation and as director of the 
O.D.T. When the war was over, said he, the 
Commission anticipated tasks in its field that 
would call for administrative statesmanship 
of the highest order. The public service 
would then demand all of Mr. Eastman’s en- 
ergies as a member of the Commission, he 
said, and that the other commissioners hoped 
that he could then devote all his experience 
and great intellectual powers undividedly to 
his functions as a member of the Commis- 
sion. He called attention to the fact that 
this was only the fourth time that any mem- 
ber of the Commission had completed 25 years 
of service. The others were Commissioners 
Clement, Meyer, and himself. 

Adopting a lighter mood, Commissioner 
Aitchison said that, at that point in the life 
of a new-born baby when it was customary 
to take the youngster by the heels and up- 
end him, and apply a few vigorous slaps, the 
result of which was commonly a plaintive 
wail from the infant, there had been a difler- 
ent reaction from the guest of honor, 











EASTMAN’S FIRST DISSENT 

“Instead of letting out the expected h: 
wail,’’ said Commissioner Aitchison, “t 
amazement and consternation of the } 
cian, nurse, et al., the child turned h 
to the physician and unmistakably s 
a high but forceful childish treble, ‘I d; 
That child has become our hero. But du: 
the dismal years he served as Federal C 
nator, and the trying years since he be 
director of the O. D. T., he has voted 
commissioner only when the remaining ¢ 
missioners were equally divided. There; 
it has been, and even now is, impossibl. 
him to dissent. The vote he casts is 
vote which prevails. It must have cau 
him many sad hours to go around chock { 
of dissents, and to realize that he could: 
get a single one of them out of his syst: 
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HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE: 


Wednesday, Tebruary 23 (legislative ¢ 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an add: 
on the subject American Attitudes a: 
Leadership, which I delivered at Oh 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Oh 
February 21 last. It was the final i 
ture in a series on international px 
war problems. 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


The spirit in which we approach our 1 
tional and international issues is all im; 
tant. I emphasize five civic virtues w 
when practiced, have accounted for much 
America’s rise to unique influence in 
world. I recommend their practice toda 
Two are typified by George Washington, t 
by Abraham Lincoln, and the fifth by b 
of them and by millions of Ameri: 
“known only unto God.” 

Shortly before his inauguration as the fir 
President of the United States, Washing 
wrote to his friend, General Knox: “Inte 
and firmness are all I can promise.” Th 
virtues thus became the foundation st 
of the character of the Republic. They 
essential to a sound personal, national, a 
international character. President Washil 
ton was the living embodiment of them. 

Integrity requires men to be honest b 
with themselves and the world. It requ 
them to speak the truth and to keep tl 
word. It is only thus that men and nat 
can become dependable, and internat! 
stability can be built only upon dependa! 
ity. The nearer men and nations come 
having deserved faith in one another, 
nearer will they come to peace on earth 

Firmness is a product of integrity. O 
he who tells the truth can afford to be fi 
With truth as a foundation, firmness is 1 
ural. These civic virtues fixed the form 
cast the features of our early body politi 

Three generations later, Lincoln became 
much a part of America that today we c 
not describe our national character with 
emphasis on some characteristic of his. He 
added to American public life qualities 
important to it as those which the N 
Testament added to the Old. He den 
strated the outstanding value of fairness a! 
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ped a human and und 
heart in our body politic. 
nd most fundamental virtu 
reverence for God and man. 
rgotten today, reverence for God, 
4 deep appreciation of His equal 
d of all men greatly influenced the 
America in t days of the making 
Compact, the D ration of 
Constitution of the United 
the Gettysburg Address Such 
not only has filled the he and 
but it has united the 
men and women who by 


of 


t of in 


OL 





the 





untless 





1 and works have made America 
f hope for mankind everywhere 
nd women are the sinew and the 

dy politic 

international relations, it is im- 

America be genuinely herself 


roach her post-war interna- 





ems with integrity, firmness, fair- 
dness, and reverence. If she does 
vill not be true to the purpose for 
merica was founded. We are a Na- 
on faith in God and man. Our 


f Independence was not a docu- 
x territory. It was not a docu- 
ts in the name of a sov- 
declaration of faith that 
derive their just powers from 
of the governed and are 
men to secure to each one of 
n inalienable rights with which 

ve been endowed by their Creat 
especially their respective rights to 
y, and the pursuit of happiness. As 
clearly interpreted this statement, 





as a 


insti- 


or, 












































ation was not limited to men in 
place or of any one time or race. 
I he said that it applied to “the whole 
men,” and “to the economy of the 
: He said it represented a “noble 
ding of the justice of the Creator 
- eatures. Yes, gentlemen, to all his 
- ires, to the whole great family of man.” 
‘ ferring to the beliefs of our fore- 
added, “In their enlightened be- 
ing stamped with the divine image 
ss Was sent into the world to be 
1 on and degraded and imbruted by 
: llov They grasped not only the whole 
- f man then living, but they reached 
i and seized upon the farthest poster- 
They erected a beacon to guide their 
f d their children’s children, and 
U ess myriads who should inhabit 
) earth in other ages. Wise statesmen as 
re they knew the tendency of pros- 
breed tvrants, and so they estab- 
ese great self-evident truths, that 
the distant future some man, some 
some interest, should set up the 
ne that none but rich men, none but 
men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white 
vere entitled to life, liberty, and the 
t of happiness, their posterity might 
up again to the Declaration of Inde- 
nee and take courage to renew the bat- 
ch their fathers began, so that truth 
ice and mercy and all the humane 
Christian virtues might not be extin- 
i from the land; so that no man would 
{ter dare to limit and circumscribe the 
principles on which the temple of lib- 
was being built.” This is the attitude 
p faith in the cause of man with which 
a should approach her new problems 
he world-wide field of expanding human 
ns as she did in 1776 in the field of 
newly declared national independence. 
We are a Nation founded in the interest of 
individual man and dedicated to his 
m and advancement, as fast as circum- 
ices Shall permit. This purpose we must 
ly to the changing needs of our time 
Our horizons expand but our guiding star 
mains the same. Our numbers grow but 
€ sacredness of each human soul is pre- 


ved “America is not 
t people.” It is 
iblished 


so much a place 
primarily a human 
for the benefit of 
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ution 


estx 
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human b As benef s of a great 
past and trustees of a greater future, we, of 
America, must constantly redec te ourselves 
to human service worthy of our increasing 
responsibilities and opportunities 

In 1944 we are looking into the dawn of 
! most critical year of our generation It 
is for us to meet its tests w f nd 
vigor fully equal to those of our re I 
nd thoroughly consistent with e ! 
and principles of wi Cc rnm 
the product. 

Turning to the field of a decisive 
military victories are our first esser 1 need 
Whatever we say or <¢ bout pos ir } s 
must be so said d done to help wit € 
v ries that make peace possib! I 
! ild be so and done as t add nev 
strength and y to the efforts of the 
United Nations to win the war c y 


and completely as possible in b 











spheres. At the same time, failure t 
t tible progress with plans for the peace 
hile fighting the war would be a erious 
a failure in our civic duties as if our generals 
fai to plan their next military campaigns 
while fighting the battles of today Timing 
and preparation are as important peace 
as they are to war 
Peace involves 34 United Nations, about 10 


3 or more enemy ns, 
other nations. This 
2,000,000 ,0CO 
of 


70 dils- 


associated nations 
and in some degi 
totals over 60 nations a! 
people. On such a scale the horizons 
tiquity or even of a generation a 
appeer We speak, we see, and é 
the globe. We think of and deal with more 
men at a time than ever before. Our cppor- 
tunities and responsibilities have expanded 
together. We catch a new sense of need 
for a world-wide devotion to the practice of 
the golden rule to do unto ot s as you 
would have others do unto you under condi- 
tions that have made all the world a neigh- 
borhood. 

In our post-war international relations 
hall be dealing with subject matters com- 
parable to those with which we have been 
accustomed to deal but on a lars scale and 
with greater means for quick and widespread 
action than ever before. We must adapt our 
technique of government to the new. needs 





over 








we act around 


tne 


her 


we 


er 










and speeds of our time. We must meet the 
novel demands for constructive acti with 
the same courage and faith that filled the 
hearts and minds of our forefathers when 


they met the novel demand of the men and 
women of the Thirteen Original States for 
some new procedure that would reflect the 
will of the governed in national as well as lo- 
cal affairs. With the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence in their hearts and 
their hard-won freedom at stake, they met 
in the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. took that Con- 
tion the plan that 


No one to 





} came from it 
from that Convention came the Constitution 
of 2 United States, which has been a source 





infinite strength to us and a model of in- 
finite value to freemen everywhe While to- 


are some similarities to 





ew the 
day there 





ation as the United Nations face the pr m 
of international stability with their n 
freedom again at stake, yet there also are 


preat differences between the two 
I mention the earlier 


situations 
not so 


) experience 
to copy the solution then reached, but rather 
from that experience the lesson that 


to draw i 
if men will face new problems in the light 
of great principles and with an invin 
determination to find solutions worthy of 
opportunities, they may be able to create 
new and workable plans of human relations 
that will preserve the peace I 
and thus justify somewhat the infinit 
paid for that peace. 

Several steps already have been taken 
mention three and quote three statements 
from them. The first is the Atlantic Charter 
of August 14, 1941, the second is the declara- 
tion by the United Nations of January 1, 1942, 
and the thir is Senate Resolution 192 
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satisfaction with the inclusion in that docu- 
ment of principles which constitute a part of 
the juridical heritage of America in accord- 
ance with the convention on rights and duties 
of states approved at the seventh interna- 
tional conference of American states, held at 
Montevideo in 1933.” 

Finally as demonstrating the thinking 
ven in 1939 cn the relation of these re- 
publics to the world we find the following 
joint declaration issued by the ministers of 
foreign affairs of these republics at that 
time 

“The inter-American system is not founded 
on any spirit of isolaticn, nor is it in any 
sense antagonistic to any other section of 
the world or to any other international or- 
ganization. The American republics feel 
that they have a set of problems peculiar to 
themselves, and that these can best be solved 
by cooperative action among the several 
states. At the same time they recognize the 
interdependence of the world as a whole, and 
the inevitable necessity of every state and 
region maintaining contact with and being 
influenced by developments in every other 
state or region. The American republics 
have therefore adopted a series of rules and 
principles to govern their relations with non- 
continental states and regions. These rules 
and principles are free from any selfish pur- 
pose of isolation, but are inspired by a deep 
sense of universal cooperation.” 

Dedicated as America is to the cause of 
personal liberty as opposed to perpetual slav- 
ery, we eliminate from our program any plan 
for a iasting peace comparable to a Pax Ro- 
mana based upon conquering and enslaving 
the world by the aggression of any one or 
more of the United Nations. Similarly, the 
United States sees the inevitable failure 
which has attended so often efforts to keep 
forever in balance the shifting power of one 
group of nations as against that of another 
group of nations. The system of balanced 
powers probably has prolonged many an ar- 
mistice. However, when changing weights of 
the respective powers have upset the balance 
new and greater wars have followed. For 
these reasons, the above declarations and 
the logic of our time suggest as the next 
step toward a just, a lasting and a living 
peace, the formation of an international 
organization open, at least, to all of the 
United Nations, large or small, and probably 
providing a means for the later acceptance 
of all nations of the world. This organiza- 
tion shall have as its primary objective that 
of establishing and maintaining the peace 
and security of the world. 

The United Nations, when victory comes, 
will have demonstrated, by that victory, that 
as long as they remain united there is sub- 
stantial assurance of military peace and se- 
curi.y. On the other hand, if this “champion- 
ship team” of World War No. 2 disintegrates 
to any degree there is created immediately a 
corresponding degree of uncertainty as to the 
future. Regardless of the reason which may 
cause any nation, large or small, to withdraw 
from the United Nations such withdrawal 
will produce at once a need on the part of 
every other nation to offset that uncertainty. 
This will lead naturally to alliances and 
counteralliances until the pattern of the next 
war is written in them. 

More important, therefore, to the peace of 
the world than any other national or interna- 
tional policy of America or of any other na- 
tion is this essential need to insure continued 
unity among the United Nations. It exists 
now in time of war. As long as it exists 
among all the United Nations the assurance 
of military peace and security as against 
outside aggression is reasonably sure. The 
primary obligation of every peace-loving na- 
tion is to see to it, therefore, that this unity 
continues in time of peace. To this end, it is 
important that there be no period of uncer- 
tainty following the relief of the United Na- 
tions from the pressure of common danger 





from the enemy. This makes it correspond- 
ingly important that at least preliminary 
understandings leading toward peacetime 
unity shall receive widespread advance con- 
sideration and approval before the coming 
of the peace. The chances of reaching such 
understandings probably are better in time 
of war than they will be in time of peace. 
Today each of the United Nations is under 
substantial pressure to find a way to maintain 
its unity with each of the others so as to 
insure its own safety and so as to help to 
win the war. This immediate pressure will 
end with the war. 

It is appropriate to recall, at this point, 
that apart from any new organization of the 
United Nations and apart from any new un- 
derstandings for the establishment and 
maintenance of peace, the United States 
already is a party to hundreds of treaties and 
to scores of international working arrange- 
ments helping to meet the current needs of 
our time. These official working arrange- 
ments cover many questions relating to legal 
matters, labor problems, agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial relations, communica- 
tions, health and social conditions, standards 
and statistics, art, science and education 
to say nothing of the military boards reach- 
ing into production and distribution of ma- 
terials, and to say nothing of an organiza- 
tion of such general scope as the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union dealing with many international 
interests of the 21 American republics. The 
day of complete isolaticn for the United 
States or for any civilized nation has in 
actual fact long since disappeared. There 
can be no question but that the United 
States wishes to take full advantage of the 
scientific, commercial, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and cultural developments of modern 
civilization. As an isolated nation, America 
cannot do this any more than a hermit liv- 
ing alone in a cave can keep up with the 
opportunities and standards of living in 
the modern world. The freedom, national 
independence and sovereign equality of a 
civilized state does not mean that it shall 
live apart from the world. Its freedom in- 
cludes freedom to exercise its judgment to 
enter into treaties, contracts, and agree- 
ments with others to the mutual advantage 
of both parties, just as the individual citi- 
zen of today improves his standards of liv- 
ing and his opportunities by specializing 
in his labor and by taking active part in a 
state of society in which he depends in large 
part upon others for many of his needs while 
they in turn depend partly upon him for 
their needs. 

Modern standards of living depend upon 
international relations. These depend upon 
many international agreements and under- 
takings. These benefits, however, are of 
little value if the world frequently is forced 
to fight desperately to defend itself from 
slavery. The primary duty, therefore, that 
we owe to those who are paying the infinite 
price of victory today is to see to it that some 
means is found to keep the victorious United 
Nations united in peace as well as in war. 
Such an organization of the United Nations 
must then draw into itself all of the other 
nations and peoples, large and small, so that, 
except for the outlaw, there will be none left 
outside to wage aggressive war against them. 
As for any outlaw nation, it must be re- 
strained and resisted as effectively by the 
society of nations as the individual outlaw 
today is restrained and resisted by the organ- 
ized governments of today. He is not ex- 
terminated but he is so effectively restrained 
and resisted by community force that his own 
lawlessness becomes a minor nuisance rather 
than a major danger. 

Even the tragedy of two world wars in 
the same generation may be worth the price 
paid to win them, if the people of the world 
shall gain from them a clear understanding 
that the world’s first obligation to itself is 
to maintain unity and stability among sub- 
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stantially all the nations of the world 
form of the unifying organization is py 
important as the fact of the unity 
brings us directly to the question as to + 
the next step toward such unity should 
and who should take it. 

The Moscow agreement and the Senat; 
olution, of 3 months ago, point the way, 7 
first step was spelled out in the Senate | 
olution 114, introduced nearly a year ag 
two Republican and two Democratic Sena. 
tors. The substance of it was included 
Senate Resolution 192 as adopted in No 
ber, but the November resolution omitte; 
plan of procedure, whereas the earlie: 
posal stated what should be done and . 
should do it. It proposed that the Uniieq 
States take the initiative in calling me 
of representatives of the United Nation 
the purpose of forming an organization of + 
United Nations with specific and limits 
thority as there stated. 

This is the step needed to be taken pn 
In recent months, there have been me: 
between leaders of the four major Unit 
Nations. These have been helpful. we 
have seen a recent gathering of repres: 
tives of the United and Associated N ns 
resulting in the formation of the U: 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
istration. This has been helpful. 

It is important, however, that long bet 
the armistice arrives, that the nations « 
world, large and small, determine up 
elemental course of procedure which s] 
followed as the fighting stops so that 
always shall be an orderly continuan 
united action among the United Nation 
may be necessary to defer agreement < 
final form of the organization in many | 
ticulars, and it may be well to leave fo 
future the determination of many res 
problems. We should, however, soon agree 
upon an orderly method of procedure th: 
which the nations of the world, large 
small, shall recognize that there is bei 
them a road to a just, a lasting and a livi 
peace under which they may look for p: 
ure marked with attitudes of integrity, firn 
ness, fairness, kindness and reverence e\ 
though agreement on the precise form of 
ganization may be postponed until cir 
stances shall permit of more ciear re} 
sentation of the wishes of many of the } 
ples directly affected. In the meant 
separate international agreements can 
reached on such urgent and separable issues 
as those of international civil aviation and 
international exchange which may be es- 
sential to the econoriic stability of the world 
regardless of its political organization 

Next come the questions as to who shall 
initiate this step and where shall these meet- 
ings be held. It may be well for the initia- 
tion of the meetings to come jointly from the 
nations who are bearing jointly the prin 
burdens of the war; namely, Britain, C! 
Russia, and the United States. But even 
then leadership must come from somewhere 
among these four in suggesting the initi 
of these meetings. I believe that this re- 
sponsibility falls upon the United States ol 
America. America’s long-standing friendly 
relations with most of the other nations of 
the world and her freedom from suspi 
of imperialistic motives makes her le: 
ship especially natural. The place ol 
meetings is not vital, but might well be wi 
in the United States of America. Ou 
the only one of the lands of the la 
United Nations which is free from the sco 
of war. Our facilities, therefore, are 
more readily available for activities of this 
kind than are those of our allies. Further- 
more, of the 34 nations now constituting te 
United Nations 15 of them are in Nort 
Central, and South America, including ~ 
Dominion of Canada. The remaining ‘ © 
the 21 American republics might well 
such an occasion as this to voice their | 
adherence to the declaration by the U 
Nations. This would result in 22 of t 
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Admin- 
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Na ns being located in the Western 
1 the United States we have the 
important problem of taking govern- 


tion leading up to the step which 
uggested and leading up to the full 
support of the plan by the people 
thi 


United States To is end it is 
portant that at once there be in- 
unity of action and understanding 
the executive and legislative 
our own Government on ques- 


post-war stability, both domestic 


iternal stability of the United State 





n 1 as its hemispheric and inter- 
stability depends upon the estab- 
and maintenance of the peace of 
i. If America is to carry a $300,- 
0 national debt without default 


and if America is to develop the 
earning power to carry that debt 
maintain reasonable prosperity at 
is essential that there be peace and 


in the world. It is only when we 
h peace and stability that we and 
can dare to reduce substantially 


t-war military and naval expenditures 
the American reople to see the vital 
tance to their own industrial and agri- 
iral recovery and to their own security 
t another great war, it is essential that 
nal administration take the people 
into its confidence and demon- 
faith both in the people at large 
their elected representatives. 
long ago the United States of America 
small nation seeking the same freedoms 
rself that she now supports for all 
ving nations. If the United States is 
up to her full responsibility for her 
peace and security and live up to her 
ite ide for the individual man, she 
ld take the course indicated. She would 
ll to her aid leading representatives of 
wn people. With their loyal coopera- 
he should then initiate meetings among 
entatives of the United Nations, to be 
i here in the interests of further consoli- 
their united efforts in winning the 
mpletely in both hemispheres, and in 
ring the establishment at the earliest 


deep 
I 





als 


b'e date of a general international 
zation based upon the principle of the 


reign equality of all peace-loving states, 
pen to membership by all such states, 
small, for the maintenance of inter- 

peace and security 

is the 


obligation of the people of 
1 to their forefathers and to their 
children’s children, It is 


ren and their 
tural obligation of America 
use of freedom and progress of the 


as a leader 


dual man 
n General MacArthur was welcomed to 
lia he replied: “I have come as a sol- 


in a great crusade of personal liberty as 
ed to perpetual slavery. * * * There 
be no compromise. We shall win or we 
die, and to this end I pledge you the 


resources of all the mighty power of my 


try 


ail 


and all the biood of my countrymen.” 


it is the pledge that is being redeemed 
he front line That is the standard of 
of the American citizen who is win- 
the war. It is for all of us to match 
dard. Let each of us make the 

We are soldiers in a great crusade 


f personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
' There can be no compromise. We 
ull win or we shall die, and to this end wes 
dge the full resources of all the mighty 
ver of our country and all the blood of 


ir countrymen and all our efforts as Ameri- 
h citizens to see to it that there shall be 
tablished and maintained a just, a lasting, 


1 


nd a living peace, so that when our soldiers 
nd sailors return from the front they and 
their children and their children’s children 
in enjoy here the America of which they 
think, of which they dream, and for which 
if 
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Speaker, food is becoming 


Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, the commercial fertilizer 
supply for 1944 is estimated at 10,000,000 
tons, an increase of 2,600,000 tons over 
the 1943 applications. Part of this in- 
crease in commercial fertilizer is due to 
war and war industries. It will be noted 
that in 1942 four States—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida— 
used about 40 percent of the fertilizer, 
though these four States produced less 
than 5 percent of the food crops and 
livestock products of the Nation. North 
Carol alone used 14 percent of the 
national supply, yet produced less than 
2 percent of the Nation’s total food crops 
and livestock of that year. This ferti- 
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lizer evidently was allocated or distrib- 





portant each day. 
the War Food Admini 
commercial 
production by 20 to 25 percent 
however, will depe 
factors which 


sideration. 


This, 


and seci 


nd, whether or not fertilizer is 
applied to food-producing crops 
The following table shows thx ints 
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of co 


where i 
bution t 
Swe 


allocations applied to crops that make 
little or no contribution to the food pro- 
gram. 

The controls over acreage on crop pro- 
duction for 1944 hav been removed 
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o food production. 
etpotato or 
should be fostered by adequate 
of fertilizer rather than to have these 
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uted on an historical basis, but thi 
method, if continued, may not insure its 
u for the purpose of producing the 
greatest amount of food. For the maxi- 
mum food production in 1944 tl Ip- 
ply, especially the additional 2,000,000 
tons of fertilizer, should be allocated 
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except for those on tobacco. Any pro- 
ducer interested in making purchases of 
commercial fertilizer for his 1944 crops 
should make plans to secure his supply 
at his earliest convenience. 

There are 500,000,000 acres of available 
cropland in the United States of which 
340,000,000 are usually harvested. A 
total of 380,000,000, an increase of 40,- 
000,000, are expected to be cropped in 
1944. Every available acre should be put 
to work for the war food program. 

According to Ely & Wehrwein, page 
209, there is an annual loss of over 
4300,000 tons of nitrogen, a loss of 
1,400,000 tons of phosphorus, 31,400,000 
tons of potassium, a loss of 39,800,000 
tons of calcium. By studying page 384 
of U.S. D. A. Year Book, Soils and Men, 
one wou!d conclude that the yearly loss 
of phosphorus is about twice as much as 
is being replaced by commercial ferti- 
lizer, crop residues, manures, and other 
sources. There is apparently, according 
to C. J. Chapman, nine times as much 
potash being lost annually as is being 
gained by the application of commercial 
potash, 





Washington’s Birthday Address by 
Senator Reynolds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
YATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ww 
al 


IN THE Ss 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printeu in 
the Appendix of the REecorD an address 
entitled ‘“‘Washington, an American Na- 
tionalist,” delivered by me last night 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
from Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, AN AMERICAN NATIONALIST 

This is George Washington's birthday. 
This day we celebrate the birth of America’s 
most illustrious son, America’s Commander 
in Chief of the Continental Armies, Amer- 
ica's real, unselfish hero who was interested 
a thousand times more in the welfare and 
future of his own country than in what the 
political future held for him. 


Gen. George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, then a mere 
13 colonies, was an America Firster. He 


warned against foreign alliances and entan- 
glements—he advised against becoming in- 
volved in the intrigues of the Old World— 
the same Old World with which we are en- 
meshed and involved today. He was for 
America first, he was against those whose 
feet were upon American shores but whose 
hearts were in foreign lands. Washington 
was what some term “an isolationist”; 
Washington was truly for America first—he 
was an American Nationalist. He was “First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

This country of ours is rich and fortunate 
in its origins and its glorious traditions. 

First among them in point of time was the 
Mayflower Compact, which was the baptismal 


paper of our liberties, of our doctrines of 
self-government and of our national integ- 
rity 

For it is truly said that the separation of 
the Thirteen Colonies did not wait for the 


Battle of Bunker Hill. 
That separation began in the seventeenth 
century when the Jamestown settlers and 


the Pilgrim Fathers departed from England 
to establish a new commonwealth in a new 
continent; and our War for Independence 
was but the culmination of prior events. 
The Mayflower Compact in 1620 thus 
marked the beginning of that which is truly 
the basic principle of American nationalism 
and which is now called—somewhat scorn- 
fully by those little minds who do not under- 
d America or whose hearts and interests 
alties dwell elsewhere—American iso- 


1 








lati 


nism 

Companion piece to the Mayflower Compact 
was the Declaration of Independence, in- 
scribed 156 years later. Mark you what it 
named itself: It was not a “discovery” of in- 
dependence, nor yet a “promise” of independ- 
ence—it was a “declaration” of independ- 
ence. 


The patriots who took up arms at its call 
were not slaves. They were already freemen. 


They were not Europeans, neither were 
they internationalists. They were Amer- 
icans. 


They intended to remain free and to re- 
main American, and they notified Europe, in 
their momentous Declaration, that “these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free anc independent Siates.’ 

Then came the constitutions of the free 
States, and crowning them, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Constitution is not an internationalist 
document. It is wholly nationalist. In its 
design and in its abiding effect the Constitu- 
tion is isolationist. 

The document which belongs next in the 
venerable list, and one which should be read 
reverently by every American on this date, 
was issued by the first and greatest of our 


Presidents, whose birthday we gratefully ob- 
serve. 
is 


It called his Farewell Address to the 





it first appeared in a Philadelphia 

spaper, it has been reprinted many times. 
For this occasion I refer to a reprint of it 
which was made only a few years ago, under 
the auspices of the Federal Government, by 
the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission 

In this edition, the document bears a brief 
official introduction which says: 

“Washington's Farewell Address to the peo- 
ple of the United States was issued Sep- 
tember 17, 1796, primarily for the purpose 
of eliminating himself as a Presidential can- 
didate for a third term. 

“The address may be analyzed as consisting 
of two parts: 

“The first, the definite declination to serve 
a third term as President. 

“The second, and more important part of 
the address, presented Washington’s thoughts 
upon the Government of the United States 
as a result of his experience as a last legacy 
or advice.” 

It is always well for us to be reminded on 
this day—as in the high praise of a Federal 
commission which you have just heard—of 
George Washington’s patriotic refusal to 
serve more than two terms in the Presi- 
dency. 

Washington ardently wanted the Republic, 
which he fought for and toiled to found, to 
endure. 

He knew that excessive tenure in the Ex- 
ecutive Office would, by creating bureaucratic 
patterns and otherwise, be detrimental and 
demoralizing. 

So he put his country’s welfare above his 
own ambitions. 
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Washington also warned, in his fare 
address, against perverting the Constitu: 

He wanted the Constitution, which h: 
pecially fathered, to endure so that his coy 
trymen’s civil liberties might also be enc 
ing. 

“Let there be,” he said, “no chance 
usurpation; for though this, in one inst 
may be the instrument of good, it is 
customary weapon by which free governm 
are destroyed.” 

In our foreign affairs Washington wa 
first and wisest adviser. Note these, 
words: 

“A passionate attachment of one n 
for another produces a variety of evils 

“Sympathy for the favorite nation, faci}. 
tating the illusion of an imaginary com: 
interest in cases where no real comm 
terest exists, and infusing into one 
enmities of the other, betrays the forme: 
a participation in the quarrels and w 
the latter, without adequate inducem 
justification: It leads also to concessi 
the favorite nation of privileges den 
others, which is apt doubly to injw 
nation making the concessions, by un) - 
Sarily parting with what ought to |! 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, 
and a disposition to retaliate, in the } 
from which equal privileges are with! 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, « 
luded citizens (who devote themselve : 
favorite nation) facility to betray, or s - 
fice the interests of their own country - 
out cdium, sometimes even with popul: - 
gilding, with the appearances of a vii ~ 
sense of obligation, commendable defé 
for public opinion, or a laudable z¢ 
public good, the base or foolish compl! 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation 

“As avenues to foreign influence in : 
numerable ways, such attachments are par- 
ticularly alarming to the truly enlig! l 
and independent patriot.” 

Washington wanted us to have friendly in- 
ternational relations. But, he said: 

“The great rule for us, in regard to f 
eign nations, is, in extending our comr 
relations, to have with them as little polit 
connections as possible.” 

In time of attack from abroad he y 
us not to be friendless nor unfriendly 1 
natural allies. So he said: 

“Taking care always to keep ours 
suitable establishments, on a respectabl 
fensive posture, we may safely trust to tem- 
porary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

But Washington did not want us to r¢ 
the traps and intrigues of Old World p 
from which we had delivered ourselves. 
to this, he said: 

“Europe has a set of primary inter 
which to us have none, or a very rem 
relation. 

“Hence she must be engaged in freq 
controversies, the causes of which are « 
tially foreign to our concerns. * * * 

“Our detached and distant situation inv 
us to pursue a different course. * * * 

“Why forego the advantages of so pecu! 

a situation? 

“Why quit our own to stand on for 
ground? 

“Why, by interweaving our destiny % 
that of any part of Europe, entangle 
peace and prosperity in the toils of Europ 

























ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, 
caprice?” 
Washington, therefore, would certain!) 


have opposed our merging any part of 
sovereignty in any scheme of internatio: 
or supergovernment. As to this he plai: 
said: 

“Tis our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances, with any portion of th 
foreign world.” 

When you read George Washington’s wor 
and when you survey George Washingt 
public acts, you know the kind of man Wash- 
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Like the men of Jamestow: 
Plymouth Rock, and like the other 
1ers of his own time, Washinz- 

solation ist 
in n, as all of his fellow citizens, 

\ ys for America first 

t pursue Washington's tmmortal 
d let us strive in these things to 


sublime example 





rea > that if there had been no iso- 
1 in the beginning, this Republic 
} r have existed 
us understand that should our isola- 
e America will no longer be free. 
we need today are candidates for 
fice who have the courage of their 
those who are not afraid to 


the interest of America. We 
all candidates foi 


mocrats or Republ 


demand of 


» they De 











statement of their positi n 
id international matters. merica 
ds more than ever before men who 
irt the interest of this count - 
) will strive with all their might to 
n the wars in which we are involved 
the world, and who will deliver us 
his mess of internationalism into 
e interventionists—world do-gooders 
e-the-world theorists—have involved 
i of bankruptcy, ‘revolution 
we need, therefore, is a President who 
line American nationalist who is for 
first 
you think about it? I should 





w. America today needs your advice 
, your active, patriotic cooperation. 
Feel free to say anything which 
elieve to be for the good of our country. 
dress me: Senator Bos REYNOLDS 
n, D. C., and I shall be pleased to 
py of this address 
very much for listening in. 
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Veto of the Revenue Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 


of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
inimous consent to have three edito- 
ls placed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD On the veto of the tax bill, one from 
the Washington Evening Star, one from 
New York Times, and one from the 
York Herald-Tribune. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
ls were ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, as follows: 
m the Washington Star of February 23 
1944} 
AN UNWISE VETO 
It may be said without fear of contradiction 
it the tax bill which the President has 
ed was not an adequate measure under 
Xisting wartime conditions. It fell short 
of raising the revenue which the people of 
is country could reasonably afford to con- 
ribute. But the President does not rest his 
case on that fact. He advances other rea- 
fons which are open to question and states 
them in language which will create resent- 
ment rather than a desire to enact a satis- 
i ry measure. From that point of view, it 
€ms clear that the veto was unwise. 
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nt condemned the ] 
ing a hearing to its principal auti k 
members of his own part 
The President compla hat the pur- 
ports” to increase revenue by a * le over 
s ") th te lw 
abou st of which li t 
lost if uines The « l 
inis tion | S ( d Sit - 
000.000 Bt xin ely 2 00 ( ) 
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the Vict tax for rofd t I 
tax rolls those taxpayers \ he - 
tom of the scale \ € I san 
anting extensive con s oO spe - 
i re up He neglects sa I t 
band ent tl V ry tax ch was 
luded 1 the I ol S 
would h re ved some 9,000,000 yers 
( any < i t N es 
administrat proposal when y « : 
before W and M 5 C ir é ere 
rejected by a unanimous vote of th group 
Mr.R elt says t he bill f 
from existing taxes which wW d < the 
Treasury at least $150.00 0. Then he es 
on to enumera.e some of the “special privi- 
leges” which this would confe three or four 
minor instances which do not involv ny 
great amounts of revenue and against which 
the administration certainly made no con- 
spicuous fisht when the bill was 9 
through Congress. Perhaps these thi will 
cost the Treasury $150,.000,000 But wil 
about the $600,000,000 which will be | as a 
result of the veto through retention of the 
earned-income credit? And while on the sub- 
ject of special privileges, what about the 


#500,000,000 which the Treasury 
through defeat of the increased ex¢ 
tax? The President’s veto, not Congress, is 
responsible for this. 

The President argues, in 
Treasury will not lose the full amount of 


will lose 
s-profits 


effect, that th 


the 


new taxes since it will gain about $1,100,000,- 
000 through the veto’s nullification of the 
social-security tax freeze 3ut this is m i 
entirely valid contention. In the first place, 
the proceeds from the social-security x are 
not an offset to normal revenus If the 
Treasury gets $1,100,000,000 from highs - 
cial-security taxes it must deposit Govern- 
ment bonds in the social-security tru ac- 
count before it can use the money. In ef- 


Ai 
be b 


fect, this will rrowed money; not 
revenue in any realistic sense of the term 
Secondly, employers deduct social-security 


taxes before cx income tax 
Many of t subject 
to the highest excess profits tax. The result 
is that the Government will lose in income 
taxes much of what it collects in sox 
rity taxes. But this is a fact which tl 
ident ignores 

Other things might 
the surprising attempt to saddle Congress 
with full blame for the complexity of 
forms, when the Treasury certainly share 
this responsibility. What is the President's 
stand on the bill’s provision requiring labor 
unions to file tax reports? This was strongly 
opposed in Congress by labor spokesmen and 
the President's veto kills it. But his message 
is silent the point Is he for it or 
against it? Although firmly opposing a gen- 
eral sales tax, Mr. Roosevelt tells Congress 
he will approve higher excise taxes, which 
are nothing more than selective sales taxes 
Yet these would produce relatively little 
revenue and he proposes new to 
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i es that the 
the best that could be 
man weeks of 

serious debate on the 
irged with the formulation 
Although the President 

the $2,300,000.000 provided 
the %10,500,000,000 he asked 
lat he has at no red 


hip 


a 

time off 
r 
r 


inely constructive tax leade 

ily did not tell Congress what kind 

he wanted, but although all of the 

to which he objects in his veto meas- 
a mat 

never hinted until 

White House that he might 

tions the basis of a veto 

he now 


provisions oi the 


make 

To make 

Sts enact- 

bill by 

in hold- 

more than 2 weeks 

k to Congress, he has 

sible for these taxes to 

ffective before April 1, a circum- 

which ak will cost the Treasury 
».000,.000 


e, while sugge 
cise 


h his own action 


icus are most of 
President f¢ 
that it is difficult t 


that they are 


the reas¢ 


r sending 


speci ns 
ed by the the 
» bill 
viction 
all, but pretexts 
ought in 

for 
which 
at thei 
nz permitted 
originally 


back » avoid 
asons 
must 
He com- 
provision 
security taxes 
present levels, instead 
to rise automatically 
scheduled. There is much that 
could be said on this highly controversial 
point, but perhaps it is sufficient to quote 
Senator VANDENBERG’s observation of yester- 
day that in this instance the President 
not vetoing Congress, but his own Secretary 
of the Treasury, who agreed that no increase 
in pay-roll taxes would be justified in 1944.” 
Mr. Roosevelt objects to the provision of 
the bill which would terminate renegotiation 
of war contracts at the end of the present 
year. It would be hard to imagine an ob- 
to use a favorite Presidential adiec- 
ltive——-more picayune than this one. Cer- 
tainly, he that there are time limits 
placed on all emergency legislation, and that 
those limits can be, and almost invariably 
extended if conditions later warrant 
action 
President also urges that something 
be done about simplifying the individual in- 
come tax. With March 15 approaching, this 
suggestion is well-timed politically, yet here 
again the President seems to be less than 
forthright. He should know, if he doesn't, 
that the House Ways and Means Committee 
hes already started work on such simplifica- 
tion. His little excursion into the causes of 
the present confused state of the income tax 
is equally misleading. He implies that they 


not 1 
for reasons 
unwritten 
example, about 


th 
the 


which 
word, 
tne 


the 


social are 


of 


as 


“ 
je 


fection 


knows 


are 


such 
The 


m the adoption of the Rum! plan, 
one hand, and the Victory tax, on 
ther—with respect to both of which he 
ns administration responsibility. The 
is that there was nothing complicated 
about the Ruml plan itself; that the com- 
lications were the result of the administra- 
’s successful effort to add to the Ruml 
plan its own rider in the form of the carry- 
over of a quarter of a year’s taxes. As for 
the Victory tax, he seems to be unaware of 
circumstance that, bad as this tax is, 
least the historical justification of 

the Senate’s alternative to the 

re complicated administration 

tax 

We agree with Senator GrorGce, who de- 
clared yesterday that never in his experience 
had he seen “a major piece of legislation 
vetoed on such inadequate and unconvincing 
grounds.” If it has any sense of own 
mnity and self-respect Congress will ad- 
ster to the Executive the rebuke which 
ntious message deserves by passing the 

> over his veto by an impressive ma- 
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and McNutt 
Give 


Biddle, Jones, Eastman, 
Crack Knuckles of the “Drys”; 
Views on Bryson Bill 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


fr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
“drys,” with their usual misguided en- 
thusiasm, asked the opinions of various 
department heads as to the Bryson pro- 
hibition bill. They sought advice of At- 
torney General Francis Biddle, Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones, Chairman of 
Office of Defense Transportation Joseph 
B. Eastman, and Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, of War Manpower Commission. 
They got it and are their faces red. 
Biddle, McNutt, Jones, and Eastman are 
no Simple Simons. They practically told 
the “drys” that they are as “blind 
buzzards.” 

In letters to the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee they put the “drys’”’ 
in their place. 

Attorney General Biddle said, Febru- 
ary 17, 1944: 

This is in response to your request for my 
views concerning a bill (H. R. 2082) entitled 
“A bill to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed preduction of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war.” 

The bill would prohibit for the period of 
the war the manufacture, sale, or transpcrta- 
tion of alcoholic beverages containing more 
than one-haif of 1 percent by volume of alco- 
hol, or the importation of such beverages into 
the United States. An exception is made for 
industrial and medical uses, but not for sac- 
ran_cntal purposes. 

The practical experience gained in connec- 
tion with attempts to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act, irresistibly 
leads to the conclusion that the proposed 
legislation is unenforceable and, therefore, 
undesirable. It is a well-Known fact that 
prohibition was found to be largely unen- 
forceable in spite of numerous arrests, prose- 
cutions, and convictions. In addition in 


NEW YORK 
IN 


as 


many sections of the country m 
many of them on an organized 
in the wake of prohibition. 

I do not believe that abstinence shoul4 
compelled by law. From a practical 
point, the real question is not whether 
objective sought to be attained is benefi 
but whether it can actually be achie 
legislative enactment. The past experi« 
which I have referred leads to 
answer. 

In its present form the bill seems to ¢ 
tain a number of defects and omissions w 
would have to be cured and supplied in 
interest of enforcement, if the legislation 
receive favorable consideration. I wit] 
any sucgestions of this kind, however, for 
time being, in view of the fact thatId 
recommend the enactment of any leg 
whatsoever on this subject. 

The Director of the Eureau of the B 
informs me that this legislation is 1 
accord with the program of the President 


anh 


Food Administrator Jones, February 5 
1944, said in part: 

The bill indicates that 
“to reduce absentecism in war 
speed production and to save rubb 
shipping space for essential industry 
for the purpose of increasing efiicienc: 
the production of arms, munitions, shi; 
planes, food, and clothing for the Army 
Navy.” Since other Government age: 
have a more direct responsibility for ; 
duction of war materials, other than 
than does the War Fcod Administratio: 
is assumed that the committee desire 
comments regarding whether enactment 
the bill would increase efficiency in the | 
duction of food. 

Although it may be possible, in c 
trated industrial establishment to 
data regarding the effects of alcoholic-be\ 
age consumption upon war production 
information is not available with res 
agriculture because farming is generally 
ried out individually or in such small 
that it is not practicable to ascertain 
nitely the net effect of. alcoholic-be 
consumption upon the production of f 

The question of its effect on food p1 
tion would depend somewhat on wh 
there is a practical method of enforce 
and the degree to which such dif 
could be met. 

The principal advantage would be in 
saving of the materials that are used in mak- 
ing such beverages, rather than in food pro- 
duction directly. This, too, would de: 
to some extent on the degree of enforcem« 
The main question is whether the adi 
tages in this saving would be offset by 
difficulties, as shown by our experience 
are connected with efforts at enforcen 
This invelves a question of broad p 
which is not within our province to d: 
mine. 


its 


purposes 


inaustry 


Chairman Eastman, February 9, 1 
said in part: 

An adequate appraisal of the bill inv 
many considerations of a character hey 
my qualifications and which do not fall \ 
in the jurisdiction of the agency whi 
head. The possible impacts of the bill uy 
the civilian economy, the social and m 
implications and consequences, and the 
gree to which alcoholic beverages, or 
type thereof, are essential to wartime ne< 
are matters which I shall not undertak« 
discuss. What I shall have to say will 
confined to the possible effect, if any 
enactment of the bill upon the existing tra! 
portation situation. 

It is well known that all of our domest 
transportation facilities are now hea 
burdened. The superimposition of the m 
ment of the tiemendous volume of war ms 











i mil personnel upon that of 
mater and ps ssengers 





nd will continue to tax our avail- 
ment almos if not entirely, to 
capacity. Consequently, any sub- 
1 reduction in transportation demand, 
‘tions upon production or 
welcome to se have 
rtation responsibilities 
ion would result in a traffil 
nsequence is a questic 
t difficult to answer. 
es available to us, as a result of 
made by the division of 
1ovement of this office, from which 
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erwise, is 





c reduction 
n which it is 
However, there 
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stuaies 





1 arrive at reasonably satisfactory esti- 
; in respect of the quantity of alcoholic 
sh nents transported by rail car- 
These studies show that, in 1942, car- 





pments of beverages having an alco- 
content of 1 percent or more consti- 
than one-half of 1 percent of the 
carloadings in the United States. The 
te figure for that year is 0.480 per- 

the total. For the first 6 months of 

e estimated figure is slightly higher 
in the vicinity of one-half of 1 

of total car Because of 


} 


loadings. 
restrictions upon production of vari- 
of alcoholic beverages, it is my 
that the above figures are reasonably 
and that the current proportion is 
the same as that above stated. 
dequate figures are available as to the 
int of alcoholic beverages transported 
or vehicle, but in my judgment it is 
when compared either to rail 
to total shipments of motor 
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Ss 


ry 


ii 


nus Or 





m these estimates, it would appear that 
lume of alcoholic beverage shipments 
nparatively insignificant. Elimination 
such shipments, or their retention, 


i not make or break our wartime trans- 
n situation. It must be borne in 

i, in this connection, that the prohibi- 
yf the bill might lead to a greater pro- 


ind distribution 
r not prohibited. 


Chairman McNutt, February 19, 1944, 
id in part: 
ference is made to your letter of January 
in which you request an expression of 
views with respect to H. R. 2082, a bill 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
id speed production of materials necessary 
the winning of the war. This measure 
proposes to achieve these ends by making 
awful “the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
rtation * * of alcoholic beverages 
taining more than one-half of 1 percent 
volume of alcohol.” 
Absenteeism and waste of manpOwer are 
. caused by diverse and complex factors, e. g., 
int conditions, wages, prices, community 
id transportation facilities, personnel prac- 
etc. The War Manpower Commission 
$s approached these problems on a plant- 
by-plant basis, and in cooperation with other 
agencies of government has sought to pro- 
t vide maximum assistance in correcting their 
Legislation which prohibits the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic beverages will not in my judgment sub- 
Stantially affect the most basic and wide- 
pread causes of absenteeism and wasted 
manpower. If the primary purpose of the 
proposed bill is to reduce absenteeism and 
conserve manpower, I would recommend that 
there be substituted for this bill a measure 
which would encompass the diverse causes 
of our manpower problems in this field. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
here is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 
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Discriminating Against Our Neighbors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the REcorpD an article entitled “Discrimi- 
nating Against Our Neighbors,” by Sum- 
ner Welles, published in the Chicago Sun 
of February 23, 1944. 

There being no objection, 
was ordered t 
as follows: 


the article 
o be printed in the Recorp 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST OUR NEIGHBORS 
(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 

Recently I received a letter from a corre- 
spondent in Texas telling me of the efforts 
which he and other citizens of his com- 
munity were making to put an end to the 
offensive discriminations being practiced in 
a few localities in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in certain communities of the 
Southwest, against Mexican nationals. 

Like most of us in the United State 
correspondent is profoundly interested 
healthy growth of inter-American relati 
and he is convinced that unless this obstacle 
is rapidly eliminated, what he terms “a sane 
and firm friendship with the people beyond 
the Rio Grande” cannot be expected to grow 

The problems involve the unfriendly and 
unfair treatment accorded in some scattered 
regions of this country to Mexicans who have 
come to reside in our Western and South- 
western States. These Mexican citizens have 
for many years been coming to this country 
to seek profitable employment in order to 
better themselves and the members of their 
family. They have, however, at. the same 
time contributed greatly to the development 
of the resources of our Southwest, and dur- 
ing the last 2 years the cooperation shown 
by the Mexican Government in facilitating 
the entry into this country of Mexican 
laborers has been of the utmost assistance 
to our national war effort by relieving labor 
shortages on the farms and in many 
branches of our industria! enterprise. But 
the Mexican Government has insisted that 
Mexican labor in the United States be given 
nondiscriminatory treatment, and has very 
properly made it plain that Mexicans will 
not be aided in going to those States where 
they are not given fair consideration. 

Our own Federal Government, anxious as it 
has been to remove these discriminations, 
which have already resulted in deep resent- 
ment in Mexico, has been powerless to do 
more than bring flagrant cases to the atten- 
tion of State and municipal authorities, be- 
cause of the fact that the discriminations 
practiced can, under our form of government 
only be corrected by State or municipal law 
and regulation and by the force of public 
opinion. 

Some officials here have thought it expedi- 
ent to refrain from mentioning these ques- 
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tions publicly, in the belief that any open 
discussion of them would result in increased 
ill feeling. 

I believe, however, with my Texas corre- 


spondent, that no lasting correction of this 
evil can be brought about until public 
opinion in the United States becomes aroused 
to the dangers inherent in its continuation 
} If the press and the responsible citizens in 
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those States wv f ‘ : are 
prs at ea a ecause 
of I \ I f m 
wh 1 the p ngs ‘ 
ment will work to tl f : 
pt es of tl United 1 } i 
satisiact ution of e | l 
s n be found 
During the last 10 years 
fort i in the United Stats 
t $ Ol private citizens crea 
+} t better relat s between he 
> American republics There 
u il service which they could re 
prese I ne than the enlightenn t of 
Americal c opinion as to the 1 
t! unf practices of whit ‘ M 
1eighbors so justly complai1 
of bringing about the removal of é 
poisonous discriminations 
For it is certain that the < whe 
majority of people in this cou ) 
conception of the type of d I 
being practiced against Mexican residents in 
few localities 
They do not realize that M an < dren 
are not permitted in me places to a d 
the public schools do not re e that 
Mexic s are t permitted in certa I is 
to travel in cars set aside for white persor 
rhey do not know that in e con inities 
not permitted entrance into hotels 
ving-picture theaters rhe uld be 
to learn that only rece high 
\ffic of the Mexican Governme was re- 
iu 1 service in the restaur t eading 
hotel in one of our Southwes S ‘ 
ine would be sl ked t he the 
pre rs of a public recre er - 
nounced that they would not permit the 
entrance of Mexicans or persons of Mexican 
origin, regardless of their state of culture, 
either social or economic They are probably 
not aware that the slum conditions in which 
many thousands of Mexicans are forced ) 
live in some of our Southwestern States are 
solely due to the unwillingness of the au- 
thorities and residents of those commun ; 
to afford them the same opportunity for bet- 
terment afforded their neighbors of United 
States origin. They do not know of the ¢ 
ploitation to which some Mexican laborers 
have been subjected 
There has been no more constructive chap- 
ter in the history of the foreign policy of 
this country during the last 11 year han 
the establishment during that time upon a 
firm and understanding basis of ial re- 
lations between Mexico and the United States 
Many old and long-rankling c I rsies 
have been settled to the satisfaction of both 
countries. Other problems, such the ad- 
justment of the distribution of the wate 
of the Colorado and Rio Grande Ri are 
fortunately in a process of equitat - 
tion 
The visit of President Roc l Mexico 
last April and the visit paid by 1 ider 
Avila Camacho to this c tr ‘ t 
thereafter signalized the commencement « 
new epoch in Mexican-American unc i 
ing 
But no such relationship as that whicl 
vast majority of people in both coi I 
desire to see built up can long continue if 
unfair, humiliating, and wounding discrim 
inations are practiced by <¢ 3 
either nation against nationa neigh 
boring countrs 
Discriminations of this « racter inevitably 
cut deep. * y create lasting re I 
which no eloquent speeches by g ment 
officials nor governmental policies, however 
wise, can ever hope to remove They ex 
only in a few places. They are 1 ed 
detestable, and wholly ) 
every thinking United S 
o long as they continu nywhere in the 
United States they are bound to lt ermine 
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the foundations which the two Governments 
have laid for those cooperative ties which are 
so greatly to the interest of both countries, 
and they will, in the wider sense, impair 
that inter-American relationship which is 
today more necessary than ever before. Un- 
less these discriminations are obliterated, and 
the term “good-neighbor 
much of its real meaning 
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y will lose 
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The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp the text of an address delivered 
by the gentleman from Texas, Repre- 
sentative EUGENE WorLEY, over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on Febru- 
ary 18, 1944, entitled “The Soldier Vote.” 
In view of our present parliamentary 
difficulties, I think this address by the 
chairman of the House Elections Com- 
mittee is important. It follows: 

Seven men aboard a destroyer in the South- 
west Pacific wrote the House Elections Com- 
mittee a letter the other day. Parts of that 
letter read as follows: “We have been hear- 
ing both pro and con concerning the privi- 
lege of the armed forces to vote, and we find 
that the bill which will give us the privilege of 
voting has so far failed in passage. Let us 
remind you that the Thirteen Original Col- 
fought for their independence over 
‘Taxation without representation.’ We can- 
not understand how you can call our country 
a democracy, when you take the things away 
that the armed forces are fighting for. We 
are still citizens of the United States of 
America and demand our rights as such.” 

Seven men on a destroyer wrote that let- 
ter. And my desk is piled high with letters 
written in similar vein asking that Congress 
help them have a voice in the forthcoming 
elections. They know that the November 
elections will be the most important to be 
held within their lifetimes. They feel they 
have a stake in the future—if they come 
back 

Why do these fellows ask for the right to 
vote? If they were at home most of them 
would vote. What has happened to deprive 
them of their vote? Did they lose all the 
rights and privileges of a citizen of this coun- 
try when they donned the uniform of our 
citizen Army? Yes; they lost most of them, 
theoretically they still retain their political 
rights but actually the average member of 
the armed forces now has little or no chance 
to make his voice heard in the conduct of 
things back here at home. 

Surely no one intended this undemocratic 
dilemma whereby millions of this Nation’s 
finest citizens have been’ disfranchised. 
Briefly these are the reasons. 

In times of peace the States have no diffi- 
culty in holding elections. Most States have 
an absentee voting system designed to care 
for a handful of civilians who might be out 
of the State on election day. The State sys- 
tems operated well when Main Street was 
sleepy and peaceful and quiet. But today 
millioas of men and women are absent from 
their home States—and they don't expect to 
be home when election time roils around 
this year. We have taken the so-dier away 
from his home ballot box. He won't have 


onies 


time bog down in the mass of red tape 
pressed on those who would vote an absentee 
ticket. The old peacetime laws just won't 
meet war-time conditions. 

Let’s take a look at what a soldier must do 
if he wants to follow the average State voting 
procedure. First, he writes to the officials 
of his State for a ballot. Second, instead of 
a ballot he receives an official application 
blank for a ballot. Third, he must fill out 
innumerable spaces and return the applica- 
tion to his State. Fourth, the State officials 
return the balfot to him. And fifth, if the 
soldier not given up in the meantime, 
he marks the ballot, searches until he finds 
a notary public to acknowledge his signature, 
pays registered mail both ways, and returns 
the ballot to his State, and hopes it will 
arrive in time to be counted. 

Please remember that the average State 
procedure permits absentee voting only 30 
days before the election is held. Now each of 
these 5 steps I’ve listed is time-consuming, 
and burdens mail facilities which are already 
sagging. We must bear in mind, that at 
least 10,900 soldiers are moved from one spot 
to another every single day—therefore this 
particular soldier might be transferred at any 
time from his original point of application, 
and, therefore, the ballot might never reach 
him. 

In describing this procedure, I have had in 
mind the soldiers stationed within the con- 
tinental United States. I would like for the 
opponents of the uniform ballot plan to 
please say how in the world a soldier in the 
Solomons, in Italy, in Australia, and 56 
other spots on the globe could ever hope to 
vote under these amazingly involved pro- 
cedures 

But if the soldier does not meet present 
absentee voting procedures of his home 
State—if he does not have time to look up a 
notary rublic and if he does not have the 
money to pay for two-way registered mail on 
the ballot and s thousand and one other 
things, then he just won’t vote. As an 
illustration, one State allows but 7 days in 
which un absentee vote can be cast. Two 
States have constitutional provisions against 
absentee voting. So under present laws the 
average soldier is denied a vote just as effec- 
tively and just as positively as though the 
States and Congress had passed a law abso- 
lutely prohibiting his participation in the 
elections 

What is the answer? Some say Congress 
should take no action whatever. They say, 
leave it to the States. As a Texan myself, 
and a strong believer in States’ rights, I say 
the States don’t have the machinery to meet 
all the problems involved. It is not all their 
fault. I wish they could overcome the tre- 
mendous emergencies that the war has 
brought about. 

But we have been in war for 2 years. Op- 
erating under the present technical and com- 
plicated voting procedures set up by Congress 
and the 48 states, only 28,000 out of nearly 
7,000,000 members of the armed forces voted 
in the 1942 general election. This means 1 
out of every 250. The Army and Navy have 
stated officially they could not carry out the 
present State voting laws to any appreciable 
degree, especially to the men overseas. 

Now what is the best answer—what legal 
and constitutional steps can be taken to 
eliminate these wartime obstacles which have 
thus far disfranchised the soldier? The 
States should change their laws and make it 
easier for the soldier to vote. That is the 
States’ responsibility. The Congress should 
provide every means to expedite transporta- 
tion of the State ballot to soldiers everywhere. 
My bill does this. It provides free air-mail 
postage and the closest possible cooperation 
with the States. However, where the States 
fail to amend their laws and where war 
conditions prevent the Soldiers from voting a 
State ticket then my plan provides for a uni- 
form Federal baliot. This is the only effec- 
tive solution months of work have produced. 


has 
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The Army and Navy have said this plan wi! 
work. The uniform ballot is printed by th 
Federal Government, distributed and co}. 
lected by the Army and Navy. Upon the ba!- 
lot the soldier may vote for President, Vice 
President, United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. This is the best kin 
of a ballot Congress can provide. The bal! 
is placed in the hands of the soldier wherey: 
he might be, which at once relieves him of 
the burdensome red tape and time-consum.- 
ing delays which prevail today. 

The Army and Navy see that it is returns a 
to the election officials of the soldier’s hom: 
State in plenty of time to be counted. Th 
it is seen that the Federal Government 
simply cooperating with the States in getti; 
ballots to the men in the field and getti: 
the ballots back to the States. 

The Federal Government acts only as 
agent. It provides the means; the States 
the canvassing and counting. The ballots ar 
returned t~ the man’s own neighbors righ} 
in his home voting precinct. And his friend 
and neighbors are the ones who wil] sx 
whether, in accordance with State law, h 
vote will be counted. In this way the s 
dier’s voice in his Government is protecte: 
yet the sovereignty of the States is not in- 
vaded. 

Some say the soldier is more interested i; 
voting for local officials back home than hx 
is in voting for national officers. I'd much 
prefer he have the opportunity to vote f 
all officials, but while that might be true in 
peacetime let’s take a look at what the Fed- 
eral officials elected this coming Novembe 
will do. They will write the peace. Wil! 
that peace be the kind to prevent another 
war 20 years from now? Will it keep faith 
with the soldiers of today? Will it keep faith 
with the sons and daughters whom many of 
our soldiers have never seen and sons and 
daughters whom so many of them may never 
live to see again? But that is only the be- 
ginning. The Federal officials elected this 
time will also determine what kind of treat- 
ment the wounded veteran will receive when 
he comes home from the wars. hey will 
determine in large measure whether we will 
have bread lines or prosperity. They wil 
say whether the veteran will return to a 
good job or to a tin cup on the street corne: 
Can any of us forget the bread lines and 
soup kitchens after the last war? Maybe 
the average soldier is not interested in vot- 
ing for or against men who will determine 
these policies. I say maybe they’re not, but 
my mail from soldiers all over the world 
states positively that they are interested. 
And let’s don’t kid ourselves that the sol- 
diers don’t know what’s going on back here 
at home. They want to pass judgment o1 
the President, the Senators, and Congressmen 
who have been charged with the duty ot! 
sending them guns, bullets, ships, and tanks 
and planes and medicine and the other 
things to keep them alive. They want to 
pass judgment on those responsible for strikes 
and stoppages and disputes which kept them 
from having weapons upon which their very 
lives depended. They want to say whethe 
they approve of some of the politics that 
being played back here at home. And I ask 
you—as one American to another—who in all 
this world is better qualified or has a bette 
right to pass judgment on these questions? 

Our fighting men have forgotten politics— 
they are united shoulder to shoulder but 
a lot of otherwise well-intentioned men back 
here at home are still playing politics. W 
have taken the soldier away from the ball 
box and it is our solemn duty to take th 
ballot box to him. For what candidate he 
might express his preference should not be 
anyone’s concern. The soldier is fighting for 
a cause much greater and much bigger than 
anyone of us—much bigger than the political 
success or failure of any individual or any 
party—his cause is the bigness that com 
with freedom—and the freedom that com: 





















Social Security Taxe 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 
OF WISCONSIN 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 


KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the 

message of February 22, accom- 

ng his veto of H. R. 3687, ] 
tement: 











x bill, therefore, I am compelled to 
tl W y ine ffect ve tov rd hat 
] cifica tl bill pur rts to 
2 0 in 1 evel At € 
é C icels out auton eas 
security tax whicl yield 
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President further states: 
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e social security fund. Such 
€ nt does not s¢ 1 1 
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to other taxes, there shall be 


C ected, and paid upon the income 
lividual a tax equal to the follow- 
r wages (as Cefined “in 


this ft le) received hy 
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him after 
with respect to employ- 
defined in sec. 1011 of this title) 
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‘ Section 1004 of subchapter 8 of chapter 








entitled “Excise Tax on Employers.” 
ction provides: 
I lition to other taxes, every employer 
y an excise tax with respect to having 
uals in his empl! equal to the fol- 
zy percentages of the wages (as defined 
1011 of title) paid by him after 
i moder 31, 1936, with respect to the em- 
ment (as defined in sec. 1011 of this title) 
uch date. 
, Subsection (3) provides: 
os 





Wilh respect to employ 
lar years 1943, 1944, and 1945, the rate 


be 2 percent. 


ment during the 


Thus it will be observed that the exist- 
' ing rates of income tax on employees and 
ral excise tax on employers will automati- 
cally be raised from the presently frozer 
rate of 1 percent to 2 percent. This em- 
pioyee’s income tax applies to the earn- 
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ings of every worker in the country re- 





of consumer’s goods. It wi ( 1 
t such income tax yn employees a! 
excise taxes on employers are collected 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of 
Treasury and are paid into the Treasury 


£4 


f the United States as internal revenue 


collection, 


” nf scat ad 
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mi ( reasury each year 100 
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taxeS—inciuding interest, 


c 
additions to the taxes— 


I ived by the Treasury. The law pro- 
vides that the managing trustee of the 
trust fund may invest only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 


rinci} a erest by the United 
States. Th ations may be orig- 
inal issues of the Treasury at r o1 
may be acquired by purchase of out- 


standing obligations at the market pric 
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Thus it will be seen that as to the in- 
come taxes levied upon employees and 


excise taxes levied upon employers, while 
these moneys are paid into the general 
unds of the Tre: 
ately appropriat 
actual practice, 
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hat the money 
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of direct 
How it can be said, therefore, t t such 
Ss would swell the tax revenues of t] 
Treasury, is beyond comprehension? It 
is true that the Government has'the daily 
use of this money and does actually spend 
it for the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment each day, but under the continuing 
appropriation 
every dollar that is collected by the 
Treasury is a iy earmarked for the 
benefit of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund. The Treas- 
ury uses the money and then substitutes 
bonds in the trust fund. These bonds 
must ultimately be paid with 
The principal and interest can be raised 
only through taxes. Thus many of those 
who have been taxed to create the fund 
will have to be taxed again in order to 
collect under the law. 

The other trust fund handles the tax 
collected to provide for the payment un- 
der State laws of unemployment com- 
pensation. This law, found in subchap- 

r 9 of chapter 7 of title 42 is entitled 
“Tax on Employers of Eight or More” and 
provides a flat rate of 3 percent after 
December 31, 1937. This is a tax paid 
entirely by the employer. 5 
1104 of subchapter 9 provid 
tablishment of an un ! } 
fund. These funds are received by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and [ 
what happens is that they are treated in 
the daily treasury statement as daily re- 
ceipts in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. They are disbursed in the same 
are clS- 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 





heretofore referred to 
1. 


interest. 
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manner that other general funds 
bursed, 
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es approved by 
the politigal re- 


by the Chavez 


» fact thi 


time when the 


t the approval was unan- 
situation of the 
cused in so many different ways 
redits the Chavez subcom- 
achievement that cannot be 


fully aware of the manner it 
Delegation of the Legis 

mbly on the Political Status’ ex- 
pressed i lf concerning the bill. The 
gation, as we reported in due time, has reaf- 
firmed to support the bill, pro- 
vided the congressional veto is eliminated and 
also t provisions which deny the Governor 
the pow oO appoint the justices of the Su- 
preme urt and deprive the legislative as- 
sembly of the power to tax reexportation of 
merchandise It vigorousl} 


{ indil ¥ 
dele- 


decision 


goods and 
ports those amendment 
office of Cor 


that the ¢ 


sup- 
which eliminate the 
nmissioner General and provides 
ffice of attorney general be an elec- 
tive one The resolution of the delegation 
has been accompanied by protests on the part 
of various political leaders who are opposed 
to the amendments made to the original bill 
The Chavez subcommittee has not been 
able to hide the fact that, in the face of 
protests issuing from the island, it feels itself 
in the position of a friendly agency which 
after doing everything within its power con- 
siders itself unjustly misunderstood. The 
subcommittee, by means of various state- 
ments, has not left any doubts that 
itself obliged to favor a compromise mes 
adjusted to the atmosphere which 
in the Con in order to submit to the two 
Houses of Congre a bill which, far from 
imple academic effort, withcut any 
is, On the contrary, an effective 
ie undertaking capable of assur- 
he island the greatest political re- 
1ich the present Congress might be 
posed to approve 


gress 


Precisely, in his 
Puerto Rican Legi 
after making an ele: 
prehensive 
pleading 


recent message to the 
ature, Governor Tugwell, 
ant, generous, and com- 
picture of our political problem, 
at the same time that this problem 
be solved in harmony with those democratic 
practices which Puerto Rico aspires to enjoy 
in their fullness, refers to the work of the 
Chavez subcommittee as follows: 

“As to the problem of status, your views 
will dcubtless be of value in congressional 
deliberation And it is to be remembered 
when you are formulating these that legisla- 
tion after all is in preliminary stages and 
hat ill-will is not to be imputed to those who 
differ from us honestly and without special 
interests to be served. If you dissent from 
the findings of Senator CHAvEz and his col- 
leagues, recall that when they were among 
us we found them to be disinterested friends; 
they are still that.” 

These words of Governor Tugwell are just 
and becoming, because the members of the 
Chavez committee were our good friends in 
the past and continue to be so, as pointed 
out so truly by the Chief Executive. It would 
be absurd for Puerto Rico, so misunderstood 
and so neglected by the Congress across the 
years, not to know how to retain the few 
friends which we have in the Federal Con- 
gress. An elemental sense of gratitude and 
even of natural selfishness and convenience 
should impel us to keep them as such. 

Our position in this matter of the amend- 
ments, which we have always considered of 


1S. 1407, approved Feb. 15, 1944. 

* The Legislature of Puerto Rico in its last 
session passed a resolution creating a dele- 
gation, composed of 18 members of both 
houses to demand from Congress the solution 
of the political status of the island 

Governor's message, delivered February 14, 
1944, 


vital importance to the island, is clear and 
c 


onciusive 

Not only do we aspire to the amendments 
proposed by the President’s Committee, those 
proposed by the Chavez subcommittee, or 
the combination of both, with the elimina- 
tion of the restrictive feature which they 
have, but we say, in all frankness, that we 
aspire to much more than that. However, 
our aspirations, as Puerto Ricans, cannot 
blind us to the extent of ignoring the hard 
and imperative realities which surround 
us, and through which it is necessary for us 
to work our destiny, forging it by dint of 
effort and sacrifice 

The members of the Chavez subcommittee, 
in whose council the bill originated, had to 
renounce many of their aspirations, painful 
as it was, in order to temper themselves ‘to 
the measures of the administration, so that 
t ter would support the claims to 
] he regime as far as it considered 
them convenient and advisable. The mem- 
bers of the Chavez subcommittee, whose 
friendship we cannot doubt for a single 
moment, had in their turn to forego many 
of their views regarding Puerto Rico in 
order to submit a bill which, besides draw- 
ing as far away as possible from our colonial 
status, would have possible and certain 
probabilities of passing in both Hcuses of 
Congress. Let us not forget the fact that 
one of the Houses of Congress has not yet 
even considered the bill. 

The sacrifice of will which was made by 
both the Puerto Rican members of the 
President’s committee and by our friends 
in the Chavez subcommittee follows the 
same realistic and positive trajectory which 
we are advising, a trajectory which is in- 
spired by the lessons we learned in the course 
of our history, taught us by the beloved 
leadership of the illustrious “Son of the 
Baranquitas” 4 through struggles and sacri- 
fice under Spanish sovereignty and under 
the sovereignty of the United States 


Our stand follows in the glorious steps of 
Munoz Rivera, that unforgettable master who, 
though aspiring to the maximum recovery of 
rights for Puerto Rico, accepted as a com- 
promise our present organic act in spite of the 
fact that it did not satisfy nor meet his un- 
compromising ideals. These were the ways 
of Munoz Rivera, as a Puerto Rican, who, 
when reality stared him in the face had to 
choose between absolute negation or posi- 
tive remedial measures. Munoz Rivera com- 
promised and his name is immortal in the 
heart of Puerto Rico. 

Are we going to reject the bill, or are we 
going to compromise in the midst of the 
undeniable realities of the day so as to gain 
as much as possible in the path of our 
solution? 


‘ Local historical reference to Luis Munoz 
Rivera, political leader, who in 1917 was Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington. At that 
time he introduced a bill for autonomy of 
Puerto Rico. Three other bills were pending 
at the same time; the Jones bill and the 
Shaffroth bill were combined and passed 
Congress as the Jones-Shaffroth Act of 1917. 


Do We Need a National Service Law Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the followine 
radio program of the American Forum 
of the Air, Tuesday, February 1, 1944: 

Chairman GRANIK. Congress is ag 
wrestling with the national-service bil] 

A year ago this legislation was introdu 
as a means of alleviating the critical m 
power shortage on the home front. H 
ever, it was not brought to a vote in Coners 

Last month the President, in his ann) 
message, urged Congress to enact natio: 
service legislation, to help speed up the w 
ning of the war. So the bill is being ¢ 
sidered anew in the Capitol. 

Unions are as determined as ever, in t] 
opposition to this bill, which it regards 
unconstitutional draft of labor. It has} 
called an antistrike bill, but critics 
that it would not reduce strikes 

Meanwhile the manpower situation, wl 
perhaps not as acute as a year ago, ren 
serious. 

Women have not volunteered for the a 
services, or for war work to the extent 
pected, and this bill is proposed as one s 
tion 

“Do we need a national-service law n 
To answer this question, the American Fi 
of the Air this evening has invited th 
tional commander of the American Le 
Warren H. Atherton; Representative D 
Short, Repubiican, of Missouri; the chair 
of the women's committee for the nati 
service bill, Ernesta Barlow; and Robe 
Watt, international representative of 
American Federation of Labor 

Each has a brief prepared 
Then all will join in an extempora 
round-table discussion of “Do we need 
national-service law now?” 

First, then, the national comman 
the American Legion, Mr. Warren Ather 


statem 


ADDRESS BY WARREN ATHERTON 

The American Legion has long advo 
the enactment of a national service law 
a necessary element in the total mob 
tion of the Nation’s resources in sup} 
our soldiers and sailors. The reasons are s 
evident from the following statement of 
principle underlying national service: 

In time of war the civilian on the ! 
front has the same duty to serve the Nati 
in the capacity for which he is best fitt 
as the soldier, the sailor, and the mari! 
No right-thinking American can _ possil 
question the rightness or fairness of 
principle. A national service law wot 
merely provide the mechanism by which t 
principle could be carried out most eff 
tively and fairly, and through which m 
and women could be guided in an orde 
fashion to the jobs where the country ne¢ 
them most. This is the democratic way 
meeting the problems of human mobiliza- 
tion which total war presents. In a dem 
racy we ought not have a double standard « 
duty—one standard for the soldier and 
other for the civilian, because it is of the 
essence of democracy that all citizens sh: 
have equal obligations as well as equal right 
The present system places an unfair shar¢ 
these obligations on the men of the arm 
forces. 

Today, more than ever before, we need | 
affirmation of that duty. We are on the e' 
of the greatest test of arms that this Nati 
has ever undergone—the storming of fortr« 
Europe—and after that, the reduction of t! 
sprawling Empire of Japan. Our tr 
poised for action require the total supp‘ 
of every one of us. They have the right 
know that the Nation is mobilized behil 
them and to expect that every weapon thi 
need will be there in the crisis. We may n 
longer doubt our ultimate victory, but ¥ 
should never forget that the cost of thi 
victory in blood and pain will be very high 
We must do everything possible to reduce 
that cost. If we neglect anything which 
might increase the chances of any soldier 
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we are collapsing fr 
such propaganda to | 
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it will assist in curing manpower 
which are today seriously affecting 





jucticn of weapons which our s 
which threaten to interfere 
seri in the months to c 
summer the armed forces must with- 
million men from the civili: 


lilatl 


‘ir places 


now, and 
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uS.LV 


nother 

force and others must take the 

n this be done? The present methods 

t succeeding in solving the lesser 

very shortages of the pres- 

n the rail in the foundries and 

throughout the ball-bearing in- 

on the construction of aviation-gaso- 

nts, and in a host of other important 
es and plants 

these manpower and 

re remedied now—not sometime 

e future—the soldiers and sailors will 

me of the items which they critically 





serious, 
roads, 


hops 


production 


e shortages cannot be remedied in time 

‘ ut a national-service law. 
such a law men and women could 
uided to these critical vacancies and our 
assured of the things they want in 
Ather- 
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man GrANIK. Thank you, Mr 
W Cc DE WE Y 





rressman RT, Re- 


Cre 





of Missouri. Congressman SHORT 

SS BY REPRESENTATIVE DEWEY SHORT 
Mr. Granik and fellow Americans, no pan- 
flat that it does not have two sides 

re two sides to this controversial issu 
Americans do not want to see ex- 


gains 
izens 
but 


profits made in this war, or any 
blocd money. All our cit 

equally in time of war 

innot and will never be 

of the United States 


criflice . 


President 





for a national service law. He has 
time to do i perhaps b use 

e is an election in November this year. 
Congress of the United States has passed 


giving the Chief Executive p 
our citizens i} 
rce the Smith-Connally Antistrike 
h was passed over What 
; is not more legislation but 
eous, and honest ad- 
s should be call 
ull them off. Sim}; 


the live of 


his 





rike 





can c 








he has not done it, he now comes forth 
extreme and absurd propcsition to 

ript all Americans. The remé he of- 

1 worse than the disease. No one 

E d ignore or condone strikes but this is 


st step toward a totalitarian govern- 
Personally, I do not wan I 
r here to rid of one abroad, and 

bill proposed by the President 


f the b 






get 


i into law it would reduce our farmers, 
and all other citizens of our coun- 
state of serfdom. It will destroy the 
ling we are fighting for. It in es the 


I and disrupts our long-establish 
If we were in imminent peril of invasi 
might be some excuse for this 

when Britain passed it. It perhaps would 

have been passed by Congress after Pearl 

Harbor. 





But now that the enemy is on re- 
treat in all theaters and when we are not 
threatened by immediate invasion there is 

lutely no excuse for it. The American 
people still want their fathers, mothers, 











brothers, sisters, and wives c { 
they shall do. We do not w 
lives regulated by burs its i 
ton. Already we have t n h regin 
tion. But, pass this 
what Hitler has—a Prussianized 
cannot and will ! cer 
e on Military 
f our } s and 
Tl ¢ f a 1 c- 
ci + sua T The 
{or tment 





Sage he pi ith many qu at 5 
and ith t implica s—hbe- 
cause in } I y ve ¢ n 
need 

What is the President zy to do? Pass 





tl . 

ties uncer existing laws he s to pla 

Cor s behind the ‘ ht-ball’—to cove ip | 

his re f admil n | 
I deliberately charge that the President’s 

recommendation for the passage of this legis- 

lation was insincere ceptive, hypocritical, 


that if 


then say 





and dis! 
Congress 
to the public t ! 
but Congress will not give 
He already has 


it 


ws 





ese strikes 
him the power. 
can deny 





Mr. Roosevelt 
shortages, and str are 
will have to tend it Don 
blame on the Members of 
an American and a man, and ¢ 


these delays 
ur baby and you | 
t try t uffle the | 
but be 


dmit that you 


stoppages 





Oo sh 











have miserably failed af z 
of the Communists. We l 
where the squeak is, and he 
White Hcuse 

Chairman GRANIK. Thank you, Congress- 
man Snort. Next, Erne cl - 


man he Women’s C 
tional vice Bill. Mz 





Speaking pu 


individua 


y as a woman and a private 
1e proposed national war serv- 





ice bill, here are my credo and some of my 
reasons for supporting this measure unre- | 


servedly. 
It is not that this country is 

I It is sh i 

tal industrie L 


rt 


he of man 
1 certain widely 





rt 


catter tr ibor is not where 
it is most needed, and there is no legislative 
machinery for allocating workers to labor 
shortage areas, or even for finding the avail- 
able unemployed workers now those areas 
Under the volunteer system workers do not 
where s ne else wants, tl where tl 
want Civilian workers are not sufficiently 
mobile. While there have been cut-bac! i 
some industries there have been and will be 
incr es in others to take up the slack 
Our naval program is being stepped up one- 
third in 1944. General Arn has asked for 
a still greater Air Force We were li 
planes behind schedule last year. The labor 
turn-< r in many aircraft industries hes 


been 100 percent 


Bet we 





en July and Novem- 








ber 1,500,000 women quit w l 
jobs. There is now no way 

I do not believe it is too te tk t 
bill. If it were it is hard cred that 
the Army, the Navy, the M ne - 
sion, and the Commander in Chief would ask 


that it be passed now 


In transportation alone 137,000 women will 
be needed in 1944. Workers car t get to 
their jobs if our transportation systems do 


not function. Our civil service is short 
dreds of women, hospitals are short 

I maintain that women are com} 
political-minded in regards a nati 
Election-year arguments do n 
Nor d 


y) 


service act. 
hold water with us for one moment 
we believe this war is almost won. Labor asks 
that many other things * * * perhaps 


very necessary and right things, be done be- | 
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In otnel 


Mr. 
d con- 
of war, 


tained 

democratic 

among republic has 
throughout the wa 

ssume you read, did you not, 

> by James B. Reston 

ry 28, 1944? 

n Great Britain 

in any 


isclosed 


t there 


those 


THERTON. My rep! 
* man-hour 

ever befo 

itive SHorr. A tated in my 

remarks, if we re in grat 

nminent invasions, perhaps we would 

ss the law in this country. England 

ed the law when only the channel stood 

n the British people and the Nazi 

However, since they passed that law, 

have returned each year. Mr. Watt 

I k after a 3 weeks’ stay there and 

1 you that Ernest Bevin himself, the 

Labor, said they don’t try to en- 

law because they can't enforce it 


e danger 


» that while we have had too many 

c which I deplore every 

I know that free- 

do both 

ATHERTON. Did you n¢ say that we 

have passed the law after Pearl Har- 
presented? 

HORT. I thi it would be 

any time. We have never 

ny other war, and I do not 

y for it in this 

all do we need it today. I 

but the 

have always 


iled fist has always lost, 
the loyal heart 
seem to be treating this 

ke law. There is no anti- 


» back to Mr. Watt’ 


ne clause of it. I should like to de- 
clat 


s speech and 


with him, clause by 1use, but it 
happen to be our debate, so we can- 
do that 

Mr. Watt. We might do that. 

Mrs. Bartow. Let's do it some day. You 
spoke of the objection of labor to civilian 
workers Leing compelled to work for private 

: engaged in business for profit. 

ks at the direction of workers to 


for so 

S0Oci 
needed t 
> of this law. You merely ob- 
iirected to work for corpora- 
profit system. Now, I cannot 
unions object so strongly to 

* all, in essence this bill is for 
ration and assignment under a 
trolling body. Nhat are the 

themselves but that, really? Aren't 
r a monopoly of direction—the 
bill provides for the direction 
o employment for the good of the 
whole Nation instead of for one industry 

Mr. Watt. I would merely like to ask this: 
Would you also agree, Mrs. Barlow, that the 
Government would take over each plant in 
which civilian workers were compelled to 
work, and would the Government also be re- 
quired to restrict salaries of management and 
the profit of management? In other words, 
when you and Mr. Atherton talk about equal 
sacrifice, you don’t mean that, do you? You 
don’t mean, for instance, $50 a month for 
all. You mean $50 a month for labor. But 
do you mean $50 a month for the people who 
are getting $100,000 and $150,000 a year? 

Mrs. Bartow. Certainly I do; yes, yes. 

Mr. ATHERTON. If there are hundreds of 
thousands of people getting only $8 and $10 
a week, why would they not accept employ- 
ment that is not only offered but in which 
there is a serious effort being made to get 
employees in the airplane factories of Cali- 
fornia, the shipyards of San Francisco and 
Seattle, and the plane factories of Seattle? 

Mr. WatTT. I have no record whatsoever of 
any manpower shortages except in the in- 
stances reported to us by the War Manpower 
Commission. We have no other source of 
information. The most recent report indi- 
cated that those shortages were steadily de- 
creasing. The question that you ask involves 
long periods of training, and I assume that 
the people in the area from which you come, 
where planes are manufactured, are training 
teday to the extent that their facilities will 
allow them 

Mrs. Bartow. You say you have no au- 
thority, that there is no authority for saying 
that labor shortages exist. I have a report 
from people who are running the war—the 
War Department, after all, is supposed to 
be doing some of the running of the war, 
They say there are 67 labor shortage areas. 
Now, aircraft is to be stepped up to 71 per- 
cent of the dollar increase in 1944. There 
will be shortages. You said there is excess 
labor, that there were a lot of people out of 
work. A great deal of that unemployment is 
merely in the shifting of labor at the mo- 
ment. 

Representative SHorRT. You speak of man- 
power shortages and manpower production, 
It is true that in the airplane industry, which 
is the only one great industry connected with 
the war effort where we do have these serious 
shortages, we have had shortages because we 
will never produce as much as we would like 
to produce. But I want to say that in spite 
of all the strikes and stoppages the most 


ocial reform 


? 
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zing thing 

productk 
ompleteness 

verted from peacetime to wa 
ure 1s amazing 
Mrs. BARLow. 
Representative 
the age. I have 
plant in Tennessee, and they iyi 
thousands of men the They have cl 
the plant, partly, at East St. Louis, and 
great crdnance plant at Weldon Springs, M 
one at Williamsport, Pa., and anotl 
Pittsburgh. Li uly thousands of work 

luminum, stecl]l, copper, and machi: 
have caught up with and even exc< 
production goals. We have no labor 
and we have unemployed in certain r 
Mr. ATHERTON. Why don’t the employ 
to the places where they are needed? 

Representative SHortT. Labor will find 
own level if left alone. They will go 
they are paid these hitch wages 

Mr. ATHERTON. In the meantime 
dying every day waiting for the p 
are needed. 

Mr, Watt. You imply, Mr. Atherto1 
there are millions of men who are not vy 
ing at all, who are loafing around 
any record to indicate that? 

Mr. ATHERTON. I have only the Cong 
man’s word for it. Iam presuming I can t 
his word. 

Mrs. Bartow. I don’t agree at all wit! 
Atherton that there are millions of m¢ 
around doing nothing. 

Mr. Watt. Do you agree that in the « 
the Congressman just talked about 
aluminum field, for instance, not 
months ago there were great shortages of 1 
and today there is a great surplus 

Mr. ATHERTON. Why don’t they m 

Mrs. Bartow. We have no way to n 
them, 

Mr. Watt. Is it your and Mr. Athert 
opinion that you can move a worker out 
an aiuminum pot line into making pi 
without any transition and training pe: 

Mrs. BARLow. There may be training n¢ 
sary. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The sooner the man e! 
training the sooner he will be prepared 
the courses I saw in operation in Los 
geles took from 3 to 6 weeks for a man t 
prepared to go into a factory. 

Mrs. BaRLow. A great many of these cou 
are short. 

Mr. Watt. I come back to the original point, 
and I don’t Know whether Mr. Atherton an 
swered the question. Does he also agree 
the commander of the American Legion, t 
this national service law shall also do 
same to management as it does to lab 
relation to telling a person where he might 
go? In other words, assuming that there 
a man making $25,000 a year who would 
better fitted in a $50-a-week job, is it M 

therton’s position that a national service 
law should put him in that $50-a-week j 
and also regulate the profit for both manage 
ment and 

Mr. ATHERTON (interposing). Absolutel) 
Mr, Watt, and for 18 years we went to Co! 
gress proposing such a law. We still think 
that type of National Service Act should bi 
passed. If it is passed, drafting business al 
management, restricting profit, free 
prices, placing labor under direction, will } 
be for it then? 

Mr. Watt. You agree with us, then. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Will you be for it, th 
Mr. Watt? 

Mr. Watt. Yes; yes. In my opinion, lab 
would consider, along with every other ses 
ment of the life of the community, any leg! 
lation which was not unfair to workers anda 
which was no discriminatory of workers. 

Mrs. Bartow. The military draft 
everyone in alike—the man who m 
$50,000 a year or the man who makes $! 


cs AY 














Watt. As is now before the 

C ress—the National Ser 
proposed and such other le t 
before the Congress 1 


; — s+} 
not deaii with 


Bartow. We are 





tion. We are dealing th this 
legislation 
Watt. Does this legislation Ss pre- 
1e d gress prop 
m Li 
ere is not 
eP Howe 
ATHERTON. Congressman, if this 1 
peed the day of victory and would 
ly divide the burden, would you 
for it if it were not a Presidential 
tive SHorTr. If it would speed 
ave life and human treasure 
be for it at any time. But instead 


ing victory I think it would retard 
ne say that I have talked to lit« ly 
is, abroad and in our 
if anything incenses them 
back home. Let me say to 
ence and to the audience here 
the Smith-Connally anti- 
n spite of the threat of my friend 
ind the $700,000 slush fund of t 
the American Federation 


‘ eteray 
yf veterar 


and 


es 





T ed for 








of 


© neitner 
nor the C. I. O. frightens me. We 
i that law, but the President refuses 
enforce it. He has the right to seize 
He took over the railroads; he took 


ts in New Jersey and California. He 
additional 

ATHERTON. He does have the power to 

business now 

Watt. I should like to ask this ques- 


because I think it is the heart of the 
. ter: If you take any other nation (it 
1't matter what nation you take), the 
ction of the American worker is so far 


ve the production of other nations that 
is no fair comparison. If you take the 
i yuld be Great Britain, 
tion is way ahead of theirs. If 
is a fact (and, after all, we can ignore 
but we can’t disagree with them), that 
American worker, the free worker living 
a free Nation, has produced more per 
: the worker of any other nation, 
do you believe a national service law, 
h would offer compulsion, would do to 
ve that production? 

Bartow. Give us still greater produc- 
which is what we want. Production is 
national boast. We have accomplished 
itmost miracles, but under the volunteer 


mp 30n it W 





ur prod 





AT, 

















m we are not accomplishing what is 
. red of us now. Both of you are for the 
inteer system. You advocate it as though 
were an innovation, as though we were 
ut to try it for the first time. The vol- 
: teer system has had over 2 patient years 
prove itself already. The people who are 
n this war say it is inadequate. I 

ne y backing their say against yours. 
presentative SHort. Let me say that I 
e firmly in letting the military con- 
the war in the field of battle. I have no 
ect for armchair strategists and parlor 
rals. But on the same score, I resent 
e ry trying to tell the United States 
C rnment how to conduct our civilian life 

1 time = war 

Mrs. Bartow. All that you are saying means 


3 
me that you think our civilian rights ¢ 
privileges should be sacrosanct in wartime, 
while those of the man risking his life should 
not be 

Representative SHorT. Not at all. What 1 
insist on bringing out is that you cannot dig 
{ with bayonets and you cannot turn out 
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fighting abroad 
Mrs. Bartow. Mr. Short, you can talk 
down any time; your voice is stror I I 


the military 


believe also in nilitary runniz ) I 
However, they would be quite helpless with- 


out what we civilians can supply th 











Mr u have ad ct 
( Bi y, v ‘ 
t all 3 I r 
Mr Ww t u t 
) 
Mr. Watt. Some of your re fi 
par war qu t n and you 
off the | 
Mr. ATHERTON. What your qu 
Mrs. Barrow. I'll take n é 
Mr. Watt. I think we ougl p é 
deal of atte to what our leaders ha 
5 i.e al servi cs anc | ] ers bu 
the field of producing m ul and deciding 
C the secul 7 ol men, that is a heida wi 
has been operated for a period of 2 year 
the War Produ ard and the War Man- 


1 tion B 
power Commission. Are you prepares 
regard them entirely an 





ds ply t he 
position that they do not know what they ars 
talking about? 

Mrs. Bartow. I don’t think that is what we 
are doing at all. We are maintaini1 the 
volunteer system under this bill, which 
what they have been advocating all along 
We are not throwing the volunteer system cut 
at all 

Mr. Watr. You are presenting a case which 
in effect, says that a worker who is compelled 
to work in a certain plant for a certain wag 
will produce more than a worker who is fre 
and who works in that plant by choice 

Mr. ATHERTON. In my opinion he will pro- 
duce equally as well, if he is a loyal American, 
under either condition. If he is interested 
in winning the war and getting his son back 
from overseas, he will produce under e 
system 

Mr. Watt. All right, Mr. Atherton. Lé 
not raise that question, because, after all 
on the question of war service or the questior 
of where one’s son is, I'll mat r 1 
with anyone in this hall. We let that 





go.’ The point I am making is simply th 





That the other side is arguing about a cl 
in the thirteenth amendn t of the Ce - 





tution of the United States when the} 

that men will do better under a sysiem of 

involuntary servitude than they will under a 
I deny it 


free system 


Mrs. Bartow. May I just answer one more 
thing. You may say this is unfair because 
it is written. However, I did not wi it 
I am equally as anxious as you to see that 
our rights under the thirteenth amendment 
are upheld, so I quote this pledge in part 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 


to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men. * * * And, for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of divine providen¢ 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor 

Mr. ATHERTON. I want to bring to your at- 
tention, Mr. Watt, that the American Legion 
is unselfish in urging the passing of a na- 





tional service act, because none of us is now 
eligible to the draft law. All of us would 
be liable to the provisions of a natio1 serv- 
ive act, and so we would be brought within 


the provisions of selective service, which at 
this times does not apply to us. But I want 
to ask you this question: What is the differ- 
ence between taking a 37-year-old father 
of three children to carry a gun on his back 
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hom they are ap- 


ow. Mr. Watt,I still 
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number of social reform 
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Gevernment’s Place in Post-War Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZEt 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by H. W. Prentis, president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., at the 
two hundred and fifty-seventh meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York on January 20, 1944: 

Naturally, I appreciate the honor of repre- 
senting industry in this triumvirate tonight. 
fowever, as I warned the president of the 

before accepting his invitation, I do 
not consider myself in any sense an expert 
on the subject under sion. Hence, 
to enter the lists with these two distinguished 
authorities requires no little temerity on my 
part. So I ask you all to remember that I 
am merely a “run-of-the-mine” industrial 
executive like the rest of you. Preparing ad- 
Gresses for bodies like this is out of my regu- 
lar line. However, everybody is stimulated 
by departing from his accustomed role oc- 
casionally and, while there is some peril in so 
doing, the additional danger a businessman 
runs is really not so very great for, like 
Tennyson's immortal six hundred, the 
executive of a corporation these days is quite 
accustomed to have the cannon of com- 
petitors volleying in front of him, the guns 
of Government bureaucrats firing on him 
from the left, stockholders’ artillery en- 
filading his right, occasional potshots from 
dissatisfied customers in his rear, plus a 
steady rain of demagogic poison-gas bombs 
from the air. The very ground that he 
treads is mined with political propaganda. 
Hence, it is not too bad to venture for an 
hour or into the relative quiet of a 
fact-seeking organization like this, particu- 
larly when I can enjoy the company of two 
such able thinkers as the gentlemen with 
whom I am teamed up tonight, who, I 
know—no matter how our views may differ— 
are sincerely seeking the formula for a 
brighter, better America in the post-war 
years 


Speaker, under 


board 


discus 


two 


GOVERNMENT'S THREEFOLD ROLE 

Government's place in post-war labor- 
management relations, according to my way 
of thinking is threefold: First, it should fix 
the rules; second, it should administer them 
efficiently; third, it should function as an 
umpire, not as a czar, 


The exigencies of the present crisis have 
justified—in the minds of some Government 
administrators—the adoption of opportunis- 
tic methods in smoothing over labor dif- 
ficulties in the interests of full war produc- 
tion. However, the time has come when Gov- 
ernment, labor, and management must see to 
it that a sound, permanent program adapted 
to times of peace is established. The legal 
basis for that program should be set up as 

as it is feasible to do so by congres- 


ORGANIZED LABOR NOW OF AGE 

In setting the post-war rules, government 
should keep in mind that organized labor in 
the United States has now come of age. It 
is no longer an “infant industry.” In the 
past decade it has passed through a lusty 
period of adolescence and must now assume 
the full obligations of manhood. The argu- 
ments formerly used to justify legislation and 
judicial decisions granting special privileges 
to labor—because it was the under dog—no 
longer hold water. In every field of human 
relations injustice and chaos inevitably result 
when individuals are placed in position to 
exercise power without the assumption of 
commensurate responsibility. If a man de- 
sires to be a brigadier general with the honor 
and authority inherent in that position, he 
must assume responsibility for his brigade, 
or the army could not tolerate him. If an 
individual wants to be an officer of a corpora- 
tion, he must perforce take on his shoulders 
the legal, social, and moral responsibility 
which statutory laW and ethical tradition 
impose upon him. He cannot escape such 
ebligations and‘it is well that he should not. 
Power is a heady drink. Our forefathers 
knew it, for, as Pitt said, “Where law ends, 
tyranny begins.” So, setting the rules for 
post-war labor-management relations boils 
down to this: Existing statutes must be 
modified so as to require the assumption by 
organized labor of a degree of responsibility 
for its actions commensurate with the enor- 
mous power which it now exercises by gov- 
ernmental sanction and edict. 


SETTING 


THE RULES INVOLVES VITAL ISSUES 
past, while the issues 
disputes have been important, 
they have been chiefly con- 
cerned with matters of more or less transi- 
tory Character: The determination of col- 
lective-bargaining units, the recognition of 
unions, wage scales, working conditions, etc. 
None of these questions strikes at the roots 
of the Republic. Now the situation has 
changed. Labor-management relations in- 
volve problems that go deep into the vitals 
of constitutional self-government: The right 
to work freely at a lawful vocation of a man’s 
own choosing; the control of labor supply— 
and hence the volume of production and 
the scale of living—by the sort of invisible 
government that the closed shop makes pos- 
sible; the tremendous power of labor pres- 
sure blocs on Government administrative 
bodies; the protection of minority and in- 
dividual rights in labor disputes; the finan- 
cial impact of horizontal class groups on our 
political elections; the dilution of the power 
of management to control and direct private 
business efficiently—these are some of the 
portentous issues that impend in the cru- 
cial years ahead. If the rules are not set by 
government so that these problems will have 
to be worked out essentially by private or- 
ganization effort—even though of. great tra- 
vail—the end of American freedom is not 
many decades distant; and management, 
labor, and the people at large will all find 
themselves crucified once more on the cross 
of dictatorship and tyranny. 

In pioneering new ground, popular self- 
government has always pursued the trial and 
error method. So in modifying the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the Sherman Act, and other laws affect- 


the involved in 


nevertheless 
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ing labor-management relations, 
Fair Labor Standards Act, we shall 1 
proceeding in other than strictly Ame 
fashion. The Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion Act has been amended 25 times 
Securities and Exchange Act, twice; the 
nessee Valley Authority Act, twice; I 
eral Alcohol Act, twice; the Motor Ca 
Act, once. Of course, no changes sg} 
even be considered which would affect 
fundamental right of any workingman f 
to seek the benefits of collective ne 
tion when and as he desires to d 
But the public interest and the interest 
the 75 percent of the workers of the co 
who are not union members are of « 
concern. 


such a 


tal 
the F 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
LEGISLATION NEEDED 

Existing labor-management legislat 
should, therefore, be amended with the 
lowing basic principles in mind: Recogniti 
that monopoly and monopolistic practices 
the field of labor are as harmful to the pub- 
lic interest as similar practices are in either 
manufacture or distribution; recognition t) 
employees have a right to represent the: 
selves in dealing directly with their employ- 
ers, if they so desire, and that when 
wish to have others represent them they 
entitled to choose such representatives wit 
out coercion of any kind; recognition 
employees have an equal right to join « 
not to join a labor organization; recognit 
that while employees have the right to q 
work, either individually or collectively, the 
have no right to prevent others from y 
ing or any right to intimidate customers « 
their employers. In the interest of ¢ 
ployees no strike should be permitted w! 
has not been approved by a secret ball 
those directly involved. Minority ri 
might well be protected in such case 
separating all employees into two grou; 
those with 5 years’ service or more, and ti 
with less than 5 years’ service—and requ 
ing majority approval by both groups bet 
any strike could be called. In the inters 
of the public, limitations might properly 
placed on the right of employees engaged i 
essential public services to strike. 


Strike 
Government employees should be absoluts 
prohibited. 

In revising the rules, the employer's ri 
to freedom of speech in labor disputes sho 
be clearly defined. Cognizance should 
be taken of the fact that collective bargai 
ing between employers and employees sh« 
never be used to compel either party to sur 
render basic principles, or to permit then 
establish collusive agreements between the! 
selves to the disadvantage of the public. 
insure union responsibility, legislation sho 
provide for the distribution of audited fina: 
cial reports to members, the regular electi 
of union Officers at reasonable intervals 
secret ballot, the prohibition of political c 
tributions, and the elimination of th 
sweeping immunities from the antitrust a! 
antiracketeering acts which, according 
the Supreme Court, the unions now en) 
In the public interest, all of these legal ! 
strictions have long been applied to busin: 
In the public interest, they must now be 
plied to organized labor also. 

PRESERVING INCENTIVES 

In setting its rules, the Government shou 
proceed, it seems to me, on the principle th 
the fixing of maximum wages by law is u 
desirable during peacetime in all instance 
Such procedure would destroy the initiative 
of workmen, undermine the use of wages ‘ 
an incentive for accomplishment, and mak‘ 
it exceedingly difficult for employees to ad- 
vance on the basis of their demonstrated in 
dividual ability. In other words, the pu 
pose of all legislation to control wages ana 
hours should be social and not economic an 
should be strictly confined to the worthy 5° 








a+ 















preventing exploitation and 
a decent standard of living Fi- 
e lation should be avoided which 
the authority of managem 
> to determine what and how much 
luced, where and how it will be 
uced, and how it will be sold. This 
of param unt importance tor 
nent destroys the right of an employ 
e and develop the general efii- 
f the plant that is his property or 
his stockholders, the industrial prog- 
America will be crippled, the estab- 
it of new enterprises will be discour- 


and the expansion of existing busi- 
ravely handicapped. 
ADMINISTERING THE RULES 

Watt spoke publicly on January 
grave disadvantage of ‘“duplicati 
’ t i authority, uncertainties, and ur 

details” in handling wage disput 
ems obvious that Congress should 
the concentration of auth 





management problems in one govern- 
body. In my opinion, whatever board 
1p should be an independent commis- 
ce the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
rting directly to Congress. Under 
jurisdiction should come everything per- 
ig to labor-management relations, in- 
iding the functions now being performed 
he National War Labor Board, the Na- 
Labor Relations Board, the Concilia- 
1 Section of the Department of Labor, the 
ration of the Fair Labor Standards 
the Walsh-Healey Act, etc. 
Personally, I shouid prefer this board to 
a relatively small body in which no factor 
the public interest would be officially 
esented. This does not mean that its 
nbers should not be men of experience 
he fields of labor, industry, governmental 
tration, etc., but they should, in my 
gment, not be considered as representa- 
of any particular segment of the popu- 
n, but should be appointed solely on the 
of ability and patriotism, with the 
rstanding that their function is to con- 
ier the vital problems that come before 
m with only one thing in view, namely, 
e interests of the whole citizenry of the 
I ublic 
Men are not appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States because they 
resent one group of the population or 
er. They are selected for their intel- 
ual and legal attainments and their repu- 
us as good citizens. These, in my opin- 
re the only qualifications that should 
I to appointments on what might be 
med the “high court of labor-management 
ns.” This body, whatever its name, 
have more to do with the preservation 
of our free institutions in the critical years 
ahead than any other governmental com- 
nission that I know of, for there is no gain- 
lying the fact that we are in the throes 
f revolutionary changes in respect to our 
basic concepts of economic organization, 
ind if these relationships are not solved in 
accordance with the overriding principle of 
peculiar form of popular self-govern- 
ment, namely, the protection of the indi- 
vidual and of minorities from the unbridled 
will of the current majority, the ultimate 
lapse of our free institutions will follow 
just as surely as the sun rises in the east 
nd sets in the west, and we shall have 
ught this war against tyranny in vain 





HIGH COURT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Obviously, to function effectively, the high 
court of labor-management relations will 
have to decentralize its activities by district 
and regional bodies clothed with appropriate 
responsibility and power. Moreover—and I 
know I here tread on dangerous ground—the 
States, I think, should be encouraged to teke 
their due share of the burden in this fleld 
Certainly purely local difficulties should be 
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solved without the intervention of Federal 
and being 


that local rest 








loc aftai 
closely tied in cal t powe is 
indispensable to the preservation of th 
American Republic hope that there may 
gradually be some reversal of the Supreme 
Court's action in stretching the interstate- 
commerce clause to the point where virtually 
every labor dispute comes under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. Physical 
administration can be handled by effective 
regional organization, but no organization 
however widespread, can solve the basic prob- 





lem that is here involved, namely, maki 
the individual citizen at the local level feel 


his civic responsibility 





velt pointed out years a No man can be 
a good citizen of the Nat he is f 

dad citizen ol some cor I 
I can be me a dc f any Stat 
coun t or city unle he i ced t 


umstances—throug! 
a part of that 





public opinion—to 
economic, and soci ol 
1community.” When th I 
is allowed to feel that, no matter what h 
does, some remote Federal bureau will take 


all his troubles off his hands, the founda- 
tions of the Republic are in serious danger 





GOVERNMENT UMPIRE, NOT CZAR 

In respect to the third point that I men- 
tioned at the outset, namely, that govern- 
ment should function in the field of labor- 
management relations as an umpire and n 
as a czar, I believe that farseeing leaders on 
both sides will find common ground on which 
to stand. Certainly, I can subscribe to the 
statement of Mr. Watt at a meeting here in 
New York in September 1942 that “there is a 
considerable drift toward a strong-man rule— 
which will gather momentum unless employ- 
ers and workers together prove very definite 
to the American people that they are capable 
of operating a real practical economic democ- 
racy.” 

This raises the question, What does that 
phrase “economic democracy,” that we bandy 
about so freely, mean? If economic democ- 
racy signifies that monopolistic practices must 
be prevented so that any rising young busi- 
nessman can have his chance, or if it means 
collective negotiation in behalf of a group 
controlied by the majority of that group, I 
can understand the phrase clearly How- 
ever, to many people, economic democracy 
seems to imply more than either of these con- 


cepts involves. 





WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 
If economic democracy, in addition to col- 
lective negotiation and freedom of Oppor- 
tunity, means that industry should be so or- 
ganized as to provide opportunity for bud- 
ding ability wherever it may be found; that 
} every worker should be fully trained in the 
| technique of his job; that constant effort 
| should be made to disclose and explain the 
economic problems of a business to its work- 
ers; that suggestions for its betterment from 
every employee of high or low degree should 
|} be encouraged; that men in supervisory po- 
sitions from the humblest assistant foreman 
to the highest executive should be trained to 
lead rather than to drive; that every employee 
should be treated with dignity and considera- 
tion; that constant effort should be directed 
| to improve all those conditions of employ- 
| ment that make for comfort, safety, happi- 
ness, and peace of mind hen I can ¢ 1 
derstand what the phrase “economic democ- 
racy” means and can _ subscril whole- 
heartedly to the vital importance of bringing 
such practices into being in American bus!i- 
ness wherever they do not already ex 
| On the other hand, if by economic democ- 
racy is meant an attempt to manage industry 
by a sort of soviet system of workers’ com- 
mittees, participating directly in ail phases 
of day-by-day executive management, then I 
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INESS INTERDEPENDENT 
cannot exist without 
labor cannot without busi- 
ne 3 wise labor rship will always 
remember, too, that the opportunity for a 
uni only after uccessful business 
h been established. And from their many 
published expressions, I know that those who 
guide the policies of organized labor are ready 
to join with management farseeing 
Americans in cpposing any action on the part 
of Government in its role as umpire of 
lab relation that would disc the 
new elterprises or steady 
those 


exist 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION LEADS TO FASCISM 


In this category would fall any legislation 
iministrative orders designed to coerce 
labor and management into compulsory ar- 
bitration, industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing, and the closed shop. Arbitration of the 
meaning of the terms of an existing contract 
is quite in order. However, compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor disputes in times of peace 
I think, should be cpposed just as much by 
labor as by management For example, if 
Government assumes the power to fix wages 
through compulsory arbitration, it must, 
sooner or later, also assume power to control 
prices in order to protect the public interest. 
The argument for the prohibition of strikes 
and work stoppages in essential public serv- 
ices, such as transportation, electric power, 
gas, water, etc., rests on this fact. For in 
these industries, public authority already 
controls the rates at which such services are 
sold. Apparently one of the prices that we 
must pay for freedom in general is a certain 
amount of suffering and trouble in resolving 
the labor problems that are a part of our 
free, private, competitive business system. 
Compulsory will lead straight to 
some form of the corporative state—fascism— 
and eventually to the loss of all our hard- 
won liberties. We cz have the cake of 
freedom and eat it What grave respon- 
sibility this places upon both labor and man- 
agement. I shall have a further word to 
say about this before I close 
Any legislative or administrative sanction 


arbitration 


nnot 


too. 


of so-called industry-wide collective bargain- 


ing should also, in my judgment, be definitely 
discouraged. When I speak of industry-wide 
bargaining, I am not referring to local organ- 
izations of either labor or management in 
a given community or regional area along 
horizontal lines. Such procedure, it seems to 
me, can serve a useful purpose in certain 
cases by balancing the powers of one local 
group against those of the other, thus pro- 
moting the general welfare of the community 
at large 


THI NGERS OF INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 
Industry-wide collective bargaining, how- 
ever, is fraught with many dangers when ap- 
plied to a country as large as the United 
States, with its many diverse sectional con- 
ditions. It certainly would not encourage 
the establishment of marginal enterprises in 
small communities where disadvantages of 
location are frequently overcome by lower 
operating costs, including lower wage rates. 
It would tie the hands of those employers 
who wanted to do more for their workers than 
the rest of the industry was prepared to do. 
It is open, also, to the same criticism that 
has been lodged against so-called big busi- 
ness. For it creates big labor, and big labor, 
because its leaders are human beings just 
like the leaders of business, is just as prone 


to misuse its authority as certain elements in 
business have misused their power in 
years gone by. Experience in England with 
industry-wide bargaining and in certain in- 
dustries in this country where it has already 
been applied, indicates that the public in- 
terest frequently suffers by collusive action 
under which the cost of abnormally high 
wages, arbitrary restriction of production, 
and feather-bedding rules, are passed along 
to the consumer through higher prices than 
would otherwise obtain Hence, industry- 
wide collective bargaining, if generally adopt- 
ed, will bring in its wake, just as surely as we 
are sitting here tonight, a high degree of 
governmental control of labor-management 
relations and a corresponding decrease in 
that freedom of action on which economic 
progress and our future liberties depend. 


big 


THE 
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The right to work freely at a lawful voca- 
tion of one’s own choosing was regarded es 
so obvious and undebatable by cur fore- 
fathers as not even to require specifiiC men- 
tion in the Bill of Rights. In the Turgot 
Edict in 1776, in France—which was well 
known to them—by which the industries of 
France were emancipated from the previous 
state monopolies, we find this affirmation: 
“God, in creating man with necessities, has 
compelled him to resort to labor, and has 
made the right to labor the first, most im- 
prescriptible right of man.” And a Justice of 
the Supreme-Court of the United States in 
an early decision stated: “There is no more 
sacred right of citizenship than the right to 
pursue unmolested a lawful employment in a 
lawful manner.” 

A Presidential commission appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt years ago declared: 

“The right to remain at work where others 
have ceased to work or to engage anew in 
work which others have abandoned, is part 
of the personal liberty of a citizen that can 
never be surrendered, and every infringement 
thereof merits and should receive the stern 
denouncement of the law. * * * The 
assertion of the right seems trite and com- 
monplace, but that land is blessed where the 
maxims of liberty are commonplace.” 

Today I know of no right that is being so 
thoroughly circumscribed by statutory enact- 
ment, by extralegal methods employed uncer 
the cloak of law, and by Executive flat, than 
the r to work. 


TO WORK 


ight 

THI 

Yet, the maintenance of that right, in my 
opinion, is a sine qua non of our free Amer- 
ican institutions, Any restriction of that 
right, which finds its culmination in the 
ciosed shop, is impossible to fit into a demo- 
cratic order. Its maintenance creates a state 
within a state and, as Woodrow Wilson said, 
“The business of government is to see that 
no other organization is as strong as itself; 
to see that no body or group of men, no mat- 
ter what their private business is, may come 
into competition with the authority of 
society.”” So advocacy of the closed shop— 
regardless of the weight of the arguments 
that may be advanced in its favor—simply 
hastens the day when organized labor in 
America will find itself dominated by govern- 
ment. The American public will not tolerate 
indefinitely the arbitrary exercise of economic 
power by labor leadership backed with a 
closed shop—some exhibitions of which we 
have seen recently—any more than it has 
been willing to tolerate arbitrary power in 
the hands of management. 

The processes of democracy are hard to 
establish and maintain in any field of human 
effort. They can be preserved only in the 
political sphere if the citizen is free to ex- 
press his satisfaction or displeasure through 
the exercise of freedom of speech, freedom 
of petition, freedom of assembly, and the 
secret ballot. How can the worker maintain 
his freedom if similar privileges are denied 


CLOSED SHOP-——A STATE WITHIN A STATE 
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him through any form of union organizati 
Theoretically such rights may still exist unde 
the closed shop; practically they do not, b 
cause, as the authors of the Federalist paps 
said: “Power over a man’s support is p 
over his will.” 

The actions of management are not only 
under legal control, but are regulated ever 
day by the reactions of employees, customer 
and stockholders. The employee may refu 
to work; the customer may refuse to }t 
the product; the stockholder may sell 
stock. In a free society it cannot be oth: 
wise. Similarly, if the labor union is t 
a truly great instrumentality for the pres 
vation of human freedom, it must be equ: 
willing to subject itself to appropriate che 
and balances. None of the coercive or 
democratic racketeering aspects of tr: 
unionism can long exist, if members ¢ 
resign when they see fit, and managem¢: 
is free to employ any qualified individu 
whether he is a union member or not. 

WIDENING THE AREA OF GOOD MANNERS 


Lord Moulton, the great English lawyer 
asserted that there are three areas of hun 
conduct: At one pole, the area of complet 
freedom—to eat spinach or to fall in love wit! 
whomever we please; at the opposite pole, the 
area of iegal control—laws against thieves 
murder, etc.; the segment in-between 
termed the area of good manners. Obviously, 
the more that labor and management c 
broaden this in-between area by voluntary 
adherence to high standards of conduct 
which the public interest is placed above a 
group interests, the less will be the area of 
governmental intervention. Representative 
democracy is that kind of government 
which self-restraint is substitutec for ex- 
ternal restraint. So, if labor and manage- 
ment really want the spiritual, intelle 
and political blessings that our demcc 
brings, we shall conduct ourselves acc 
ingly. I tremble to think what will happen 
to our whole system of government in the 
post-war years if we in labor and manage- 
ment cannot find a satisfactory solution of 
all our problems by mutual understand 
and peaceable negotiation. If we call 
government to settle our difficuities, we shal 
rear a Frankenstein monster that will ulti- 
mately devour all the liberties that we hold 
so dear. We both know what happened to la- 
bor and management in Italy, Germany, and 
Russia long before the present war broke out 
With the destruction of the freedom of lab 
and the freedom of management in those 
countries, also went the destruction of all 
civil, religious, and political liberty. 
UNDERSTANDING THE REAL 

SOLUTION 

So, in the last analysis, Government's pla 
in post-war labor-management relations will 
be just about what we jointly choose to make 
it. If management will universally and vol- 
untarily do its utmost to make collective 
bargaining work successfully; if it will uni- 
versally and voluntarily refrain from any 
semblance of unfair practices such as labor- 
union baiting in any form or discriminat! 
against any man who wants to join a unio! 
if labor will voluntarily relinquish its efforts 
for the closed shop or any form of coerced 
union membership; if the labor union will 
regard itself as an integral part of the busi- 
ness enterprise in which it operates and give 
voluntary support to management in the in- 
telligent handling of wage rates and the 
maintenance of production efficiency—by 
such voluntary procedure, and only by such 
voluntary procedure, can America remain the 
land of the free, in which our children and 
children’s children can continue to en) 
the blessings of liberty long after we are gone 


VOLUNTARY 


A CONCRETE PROGRAM 


The problems we are discussing tonight art 
so urgent that I venture to suggest that lab 
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American ¢ There are 
among which jis that requir- 
to state the facts and the 
reasons upon which their decisions are based. 
recognized by almost everyone, including 
partments, that the renegotiation pro- 
decided improvement over the 


usual 
other provisions 


ing the 


ustom 


many 


services 


moval of the penalty for under- 
e amount of the individual in- 


ng as the previous year’: 
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ion Ol 


h the 
credit 


the individual in- 
elimination of 
and excis deduc- 
king of the Victory tax a 
l hout regard to status 

requiring of information returns 
x-exempt corp including 
some of hich are in t 


subject 


the 


e-tax 


direc 
to 


with orga 


from income tax of! ter- 
to our 

ce rporat 
is veterans’ 
n purposes 
the 


mu 
and sailors 

ions a deduction 
organizations 


soldiers 
for 
for 


to 


ng of tax burden upon the 
id employee by freezing the social 
the balance of 1944 at 1 per- 
relief, at the request of organ- 
of back pay received 
2 rendered in prior year 
Permi businesses coming out of 
bankruptcy or receivership proceedings treat- 
ment similar to that now accorded railroads 
10. Abatement of the 90-percent penalty 
the case of the unemployment tax where 
paid into the State fund 
the required time 


the case 
ery .ces 


ng 


were not 


venting corporations from gaining 


ome-and excess-profits tax relief by buy- 

g up defunct corporations 

12. Various other administrative provisions 
which remove many of the inequities exist- 
ing 
the bill, as 
to which some of us 
natural result of a 
government. It is to the 
that legislators must 

elves in judging its soundness 
ident seeks to absolve the Treas- 

m any responsibility for the compli- 

system and forms. Of 

the Treasury prepares the forms and 
he Congress. In speaking of complica- 
tions, is the President aware of the plan of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee on Novem- 
ber 5 441, for a new supplementary income 
tax on net income to be withheld at the 
source on salary, wages, dividends, bond in- 
terest, and similar items, and to be collected 
on other incomes quarterly throughout the 
year, the supplementary rate to be 15 per- 
cent. Or, is the President familiar with the 

Treasury proposal for a spendings tax in ad- 

dition to the income tax? 

id adopted the supplemental income 
recommended by the Treasury, or the 
spendings tax with its variable exemp- 

as suggested by the Treasury, or the 
post-war refund provisions preferring single 
people over married people and people with 
dependents suggested by the Treasury, 
we would have had confusion worse con- 
founded 

While some of the complications in returns 
result from the Current Tax Payment Act 
of 1943, the President must know that this 
law is based largely on Treasury recommenda- 
tions. 

The country knows, if the President does 
not, that the Congress is now busily engaged 
in preparing legislation simplifying the tax 
laws and returns to the greatest possible ex- 


rhere are 
there are in every 
But this 


form of 


some provisions in 
bill, 
a agree is a 
cemocratic 


a whole, we as 


income-tax 


not t 


we hi 


as 


tent. Now that he is informed we trust he 
will direct the Treasury to adopt a more 
cooperative attitude, and cease trying to ob- 
struct when it cannot dictate 

It is our hope that the Congress will re- 
tain its constitutional taxing authority by 
overriding the veto. 


Wilikie Versus the President on Taxes 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star Journal of February 
17, 1944: 

Wendell Willkie’s address of a fortnight ago 
on United States tax policies in war and 
peace contained so much sound thinking 
ut the relation of taxes to our economic 
health, and has been so little understood 
in many quarters, that it should be read by 
all who are interested in vital truths about 
our fiscal front. 

It will be seen that Willkie did not say 
simply that we ought to raise $16,000,000,000 
more in taxes instead of $2,000,000,000 more 
or $10,600.000,000 more; and it is still farther 
from the truth to say that he “out-Roose- 
velted Roosevelt” on the tax issue, or that 
his address was chiefly a criticism of Con- 
ore 5 


ab 


He showed the relation of taxes to the 
whole range of domestic and foreign policy 


and sketched the kind of stiff wartime tax 
program which would pay such perpetual divi- 
dends in our post-war economy that the war- 
time sacrifice it entailed would be an invest- 
ment, more gilt-edged than War bonds, in 
post-war economic health and individual 
well-being 

The popular idea that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has stood for any such program 
is erroneous, as Willkie points out. President 
Roosevelt, who never has had any real inter- 
est in or understanding of sound Federal 
financing, has adroitly purveyed the idea that 
he wants $10,000,000,000 more in taxes and 
that Congress will only grant a little more 
than $2,000,000,000. The fact is that it is not 
the amount the administration wants which 
is the bone of its contention with Congress, 
but the ways the administration proposes— 
or rather, the ways it does not propose—to 
raise it 

The real reason Congress has set its teeth 
against Treasury drafts of revenue legislation 
is that it sees in them not primarily a pro- 
gram for financing the war, but a social re- 
form program to put a floor of about $3,000 
under and a ceiling of about $14,000 on indi- 
vidual incomes—a project which, of course, 
has nothing to do with financing the war. 
That is approximately what the last revenue 
measure proposed by the Treasury aimed to 
accomplish indirectly, and the amount of 
money it proposed to raise was almost inci- 
dental 

On the central issue of stiff wartime taxes 
for all who can help bear them, the admin- 
istration’s position is what it has always been: 
to make this, for the majority and for politi- 
cal reasons, a soft war. 
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Soldier or Senator? 
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HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, un 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Omaha World Herald, of February 7 


1944: 
SOLDIER OR SENATOR? 

It would have been easy and comit 
for Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., scion of 
America’s distinguished families, to 
the physical safety and comfort of 
United States Senate. 

But, at 41, and with the bloody batt 
Europe about to open, Senator Lodge 
that his duty lay in another direction 
resigned from the Senate and 
activate his reserve commission as an 
major. If everything goes according t 
he will be at the front within a 
perhaps leading his men into the 
Adolf Hitler’s mighty defenses on the cha 
coast. 

A gallant decision. Americans ever, 
will admire the young Senator for m 
it. 

But there is an implication in Se 
Lodge’s action which should be rooted 
and examined. An implication that the 
suitable job for a young and vigorous m 
America today is to handle a gun, 
other jobs—such as service in the Se: 
the United States—are for the aged and 
infirm. 

Probably the 
such thing 


al 


Senator actually 
Nevertheless his 


meant 


action 


few v 


a comparison: Which is the more import 


which has the greater opportunity tc 
his country, the soldier or the Senator? 

This country is engaged in two wars 
against foreign enemies and the other : 
to safeguard the liberties of the people 

Every real American knows the foreig1 
will be won, no matter what the cost 

But the domestic war to protect our 
doms probably will never be won. I 
been waged by every generation since h 
began, it is being fought vigorously it 
times, and in all probability our children 
our children’s children will be 
carry on. 

The foreign war must be fought by 
using guns. The domestic war mu 
fought by the millions of civilians whi 
lieve that one of the greatest boons of 


prepared 


obliged 


? 


is the right to be free from arrogant, di 


torial, and all-powerful government. 

In the United States the Halls of Cor 
provide a principal battleground. Har 
day passes but that the two forces meet 
in bitter conflict. 


On one side are those who demand < 


stantly greater powers for 


the Execut 
power over elections, power over the pu! 


power to inflate or deflate, power to ele\ 


the Federal Government over the sovere! 


States, power to issue legislation by bure 


cratic regulations. On the other side 
those who resolutely say: 
far enough. 


to the law and the Constitution.” 


There’s no glamour or glory in this civili 
No medals of honor, no Purple Hea: 
In fact, the people sometimes refer, ha 


war. 


jokingly and half contemptuously, to 


Representatives in Washington as if they we! 


ti 


| a form of life somewhere between the 
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“No, this has g 
The time has come to get ba 
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OF MARYLAND 

{—E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 
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to extend my remarks in the 
I include two articles which ap- 
i in the Baltimore Sun on Febru- 
8 and February 21, 1944: 
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ty, $71,000,000,000, or 58 percent, is in 
of California, Massachusetts, New 

York and Pennsylvania, War- 
insurance, it was noted has 
ten in every State of 


Territories and possessions. 
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approval 


of his bill. 
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America’s First Duty Will Be To Be 
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This War Job Is Not for F.C. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of February 1, 
1944, under the heading “This war job 
is not for F. C. C.”: 

THIS WAR JOB IS NOT FOR F.C. C 

Yow that the House has approved its com- 
mittee’s $1,500,000 cut in F. C. C. funds for 
war activities, the way is opening to trans- 
fer the Commission's military and naval in- 
telligence service to the Army and Navy, 
where they belong. By not opposing the re- 
duction, the House has tacitly endorsed the 
Appropriations Committee's recommenda- 
tion this reform, 


was urged n 
Chiefs of Staff 
3 been issued. 
member of the F. C. C 
the Cox committee that the C 
id been “more a hindrance 
the armed forces both before 
rl Harbor 
VINSON of the House Naval 
nit told the President it is vital- 
important to place the direction of mili- 
ary communication activities “directly un- 
r the armed with experienced 
’ javy officer in charge.” 
record that Rear Admiral Hooper, 
orandum to the Navy De- 
he was still on active duty, 
of interfering with the war 
tempts to obtain more 
subject were blocked by an 
ial ban on testimony by representatives 
1e Army and Navy 
he Federal Communica 
enough to do in attending to its civilian 
Its performances even in this field 
incurred widespread criticism, includ- 
ing charges that it has exceeded its lawful 
authority. Its war activities should be taken 
over by those who have the responsibility of 


conducting the war. 


never 
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services 


ions Commission 


Bigotry Is Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ornD, I include the fellowing article by 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman entitlec 
“Bigotry Is Un-American,” which ap- 
peared in the American magazine of 
March 1944: 

BIGOTRY IS UN-AMERICAN 
(By Archbishop Francis J. Spellman) 

(I have written this article for the American 
magazine because I feel that bigotry, like a 
cancer, is spreading through our Nation, and 
cing victory and peace. I believe that 
it is the personal and patriotic duty of every 
American to cooperate in checking the spread 
of this malignant disease. Even though we 
may not be able to take out of the minds and 
hearts of others the spirit of selfishness, 
injustice, and contempt, we can 
at least make sure that it has no place in 

r own.—Francis J. Spellman.) 

assault from many fronts on the 

f Europe, in the southwestern 
on sea frontiers, on battlefields and 


is retai 


harshness, 


( 
Ia cific 


in skies, the men of our armed forces are liv- 
ing and dying together to gain victory and 


peace. They are men of all racial origins 
and of religious beliefs; but for 
their country, for themselves and for us, they 
are fighting the armed might of nations that 
began a war of destruction and enslavement 
against us. 

Despite differences in character, despite 
varied and contrary beliefs on many matters, 
all are one in their desire to make their lives 
or deaths count for something constructive 
and good. 

They do not all agree with one another, 
they may dislike one another’s personalities, 
attitudes, beliefs, and actions, but neverthe- 
less, patriotism and common interests lift 
them above disunion and unite them in de- 
voted service to their country, 


civerse 
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Unfortunately, 
the home front. Indeed, tl 
lifferent, and Army and 
all ranks from coast to coast a 
to post have expressed incomprehe 
wilderment and even tefror a hat 
pening here. They cannot underst 
so many Americans at home are un 
sacrifice or subordinate their prejuc 
our country’s welfare, when they in 
tary service must be ready to 
lives. For all Americans, wherever 
and in whatever circumstances, hi: 
obligations to do their utmost for ou 
try’s righteous cause 

One of the highest ranking officers 
armed forces, and one with many ye 
meritorious foreign service, recently re 

» the United States and came to s¢ 
We talked of the war, its developme: 
possible results and effect “Tam n 
ried about the progress of the war 
me, “or about what our men in the 
forces are doing, what they are going 
and how well they are going to do i 
am worried about what is going on 
here at home. I do not, I cannot, under 
the changes that have taken place 
country and in our people.” 

The day after Christmas, I met a m wl 
came to the United States as an immig 
boy. He is now a manufacturer of anti 
craft ammunition, producing more 
1,000,000 shells aday. He said: “Ourc 
is very rich. She has everything, and vy 
erything but ‘peace on earth to men of 
will.’ ” 

Recently I stood in line before a tick 
dow in a railroad station and during the 
of an hour, I talked to a sailor wh 
wo years of foreign duty, had just retu 
to the States. He spoke simply and fra 
of many things but chiefly of his impre 
since reaching home. “Many things 
changed since I went away,” he said 
what has changed most is the peopl 

Yes; there have been great changes ; 
since the war began and some of 
changes have not been improvements 
of the things that has taken place h 
an increase in the prevalence of bigotry 
denced by what has occurred in many | 
of the country. Race riots, assault 
groups and individuals because of rac 
religious differences, desecration of 
gogues and churches ; on our fore 
born, are all tragic symptoms of this d 

I am one of those who yearn to p! 

a better spirit of mutual understandir 
forbearance among my fellow country: 
and do my share to promote the realiz 
of American ideals and hopes for unit 
essential things, liberty in noness 
things, and charity in all things. With al 
heart, I deplore the growth of the cant 
bigotry penetrating American life, shri' 
America’s heart, retarding America’s 
and peace. For bigotry undermines the f 
damental principles avowed in the Decl 
tion of Independence, the Constitution 
the Bill of Rights. These human and hum 
documents chartered and charted a nev 
of living—the American way. They we 
gospel of liberation and they are a gospt 
liberty, a proclamation of equality am 
men insofar as the protection of life 
property is concerned. 

If our country is to remain a human 
mane homeland in a world where milli 
are homeless and millions are enslaved 
must be loyal to the spirit of those G 
inspired principles on which our Governme 
was established and has progressed. Th« 
principles are inconsistent with political d 
potism, racial prejudice, and religious <« 
crimination. 

How, for example, does the bigot interpret 
the immortal preamble to our Constituti 
For the hallowed words, “a more perfect 
union,” he reads “disunion”; for “Justice” he 
substitutes “injustice.” Instead of helping 


things are not 


callv 
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misrepresentat 
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refu 
and sneer 
1ir-minded An 
nly from ! justice l roes id foreign-born ci 


Ralph McGill, the editor of 
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these is 


ispicuocu 


lands 
y for 
boys conceived 

but scarcely had 

1 Officers and men of other 
to share in this loving 
“Most of us had lived together for 2 years 
knew one another intimately and loved 

2 another with a friendship that will al- 
be treasured by each and every one cf 

To the honor and glory of our fellow 
who no longer live except in our 
s, all the members of the regiment— 
, Protestants, and those of the Jew- 
th end you this remembrance of 
m, for our departed 


ers 
norie¢ 


atholics 
and este 


this trib- 
hearts of 
the deep af- 
with which we cherish 


Ss our earnest prayer that by 
ute a new happiness may fill the 
their dear they realize 
fection and esteem 
their memory.” 

Can any American be disloyal by word or 
act to these men on the fighting fronts, and 
fail to keep united for them, these United 
States? America guarantees tu each one of 
the millions of her citizens all freedoms with 
only such limitations as are inherent in the 
mutual rights of others; for liberty, without 
such limitations, is tyranny. Believing in 
this America, dare any one us be in heart 
cr hand party to any group that seeks to 
tear apart this country that we love! 


ones ag 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of his reasons for vetoing the revenue 
act, the President stated as follows: 

(c) The lumber industry is permitted to 
treat income from the cutting of timber, in- 
cluding selective logging, as a capital gain 
rather than annual income. As a grower and 
seller of timber, I think that timber should 
be treated as a crop and therefore as income 
when it is sold. 


This sounds like plausible reasoning. 
Actually, it is completely implausible. 

The amendment referred to in this bill 
was aimed at conservation of timber, one 
of cur greatest natural resources. It 
gave some tax protection to the owner 
of timber, so as to provide protection for 
the timber itself, and to foster more re- 
forestation. In that way, it was designed 
to bring about an increasing supply of 
this resource, with the consequent in- 
crease in the number of jobs for labor 
in our big woods, and in the mills and 
other plants which process the timber. 

I agree with the President that timber 
should be treated as a crop, as a per- 
petual yield resource. But in his veto 
message, I wonder if he is talking about 
a real timber crop or a mere Christmas 
tree crop. Any fair-minded and in- 
formed person must recognize that there 
is a tremendous difference between the 
timber crops of my State, for example, 








and the little Christmas trees which the 
President grows on his Hyde Park estate. 

The timber in my part of the country, 
and, indeed, in most sections where tim- 
ber is produced commercially, is consid- 
ered a part of the realty, the land, upon 
which it grows. Hence, if a timber owner 
sells his trees to a mill company he treats 
his gain as a capital gain. He has solda 
part of his realty. Now, under existing 
law, under the laws in effect previous to 
our passage of this revenue bill, if a tim- 
ber owner takes his own mill onto his 
own land and cuts and mills his timber 
and sells the lumber from it, he is taxed 
for all that income as if it were all pro- 
duced in that year. This does nc* reflect 
the 50 to 100 years during which the 
owner’s father and possibly his grand- 
father, as well as the present owner him- 
self, protected and conserved this timber, 
this realty. In other werds, the work of 
many years is transformed into income 
for 1 year, and the owner is thereby 
pushed up into the higher tax brackets. 
His timber and his many years of work 
and risk are pretty much taken away 
from him. 

This is unjust. It is this injustice 
which the current revenue bill would cor- 
rect. The amendment in question re- 
ferred only to timber. It is not a loop- 
hole for timber owners to escape tax; 
it is merely intended to free them from a 
wrong taxing method, and thereby allow 
them to build up and perpetuate their 
holdings, which, mark you, increases and 
perpetuates jobs in my part of the coun- 
try and in all other commercial timber 
sections of the country. 

The President declares that the con- 
trary view “would encourage reforesta- 
tion.”” Icannot agree. This may be true 
if you are talking about little Christmas 
trees, but it certainly is not the case if 
you are talking about real timber crops. 
In fact, the amendment which he criti- 
cizes was designed to do the very thing 
which he claims it would not do—that 
is, help encourage reforestation. This 
amendment would unquestionably en- 
courage reforestation. It would con- 
serve timber and boost reforestation be- 
cause it helps the owner to put his timber 
operations on a perpetual yield basis. He 
does not have to cut the timber all at 
once to make any profit at all; he can 
put it on a genuine crop basis. It makes 
timber cropping more profitable than the 
old “cut and get out” theory under which 
our forests hitherto have been devas- 
tated for years. So, it is designed not 
only to pereptuate the timber supply, but 
the jobs which accrue through such per- 
petuation. The amendment permits the 
owner to treat his income from his realty 
as a capital gain; in so doing, it allows 
him to effectuate a perpetual, permanent 
timber operation. That is sound eco- 
nomics. It is sound taxation. I intend 
to vote to pass this bill over the veto, be- 
cause I disagree with the President not 
only on other phases of the matter, but 
Specifically on this timber taxation 
aspect. 


H. R. 3403 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


| HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 
| DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


| Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, H 
| R. 3403 contains amendments to th: 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 
1920, recommended by the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission and by concurren 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii in its twenty- 
second biennial session in 1943. 


points of basic policy. They relate al- 
most entirely to administrative problems 
that have developed in recent years, and 
more particularly in direct consequenc 
of the war effort in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The first section of the bill covers th 
position of the executive officer of thx 
Commission into the system of Classifi- 

ation that was adopted by the legislatu 
of the Territory, and now covers all thei: 
principal executive offices. This classifi- 
cation was adopted some years after thi 
passage of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act. 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission cif- 
fers from other agencies of the executive 
branch of the territorial government in 
that it was created by an act of Congress 
instead of by an act of the territorial 
legislature. 

Although the act of Congress creat- 
ing the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
fixed the limitations of the salary of 
the executive officer and provides othe: 
conditions under which this agency shall 
operate, the funds for this salary and 
other persons employed in this depart- 
ment are provided entirely oui of terri- 
torial funds, as are the funds needed fo1 
the territorial departments. 

The amendment would make it pos- 
sible to adjust the salary of the executive 
officer to the same level paid officers hold- 
ing corresponding responsibilities within 
the executive department of the Terri- 
tory. 

This change is important so as to en- 
able the Homes Commission to main- 
tain in this very important position 
man whose ability is commensurate with 
the responsibilities. It is only fair, to 
that the man holding this posit 
should be compensated on a basis com- 
parable to a man carrying like responsi- 
bilities in the territorial government. 

Section 2 of the bill returns to th 
jurisdiction of the Territory land on thr 
island of Hawaii and on the island of 
Molokai that has already been added to 
Army airfields since the outbreak of 
war. The principal airfields on both 
these islands were located adjacent to 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission proj- 
ects. These met the requirements oi 
the fields from the civil standpoint. 

The outbreak of war made it necessary 
immediately to enlarge these fields so 
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y could accommodate the heaviest | Post-War Program 
nes necessary for the defense of the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS will accept its share of resy I am 
he Hawaiian Homes Commission, not os certain Ameri pros} v 
ing authority to negotiate with the world 


for the use of these areas, this | HON. GERALD W. LANDIS in the past m 2 Ips 





FE 3} T € 
returns this land to the Territory so | or reps et ; ee a 
— when seinsn interest { gr 
n carry on the proper negotia- | — aan _ 
; ne : Saas | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES nust be pu We 
The amount of land involved is | and-help-live policy. Our big job 
than 70 acres. Wednesday February 23, 1944 democracy work. If we insist on t 


On page 2 of the committee report on | Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, unde ae ae ee 
an error is made in the designa- leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- | ww, .....+ es. Se ee 
the contents of section 2. The | orp, I include the following radio s ‘ben "all sere 

re ferred to in the re port as delivered by me over Columbia Bi yad America } l lieve y f 


within section 2 are those con- casting System February 15, 1944 the detriment of other grou I 





ial | 
in section 3. The office of the My fellow citizens. we must concentrat be no monopolies whether t f 
te wes responsible for this error. on winning the war and prepare a post-' industrial n, fi 
ba _ 7 — = lees : . Al » +} at ; 
on 3 of the bill amends section 207 program that wi irnish full employment : 


of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- ) our disbanded armed forces and war work- ' al 4 ' 
Act to allow homesteaders on the yee hee ae eee eee ee en ee eee will be mu greater th it w ftey 





d of Molokai, in the Kalanianaole | went. will we rake leaves for the Govern. | Fitst World W 
ement, an additional residence lot ment or will be have real jobs in priv: tracts \ 
joining the agricultural or pastoral | enterprise? We will have to make our choics Work capital and foot ( I 
i the residence lot shall not no question NV re An - ‘ : ned . 
1 4 acres, and the gross acreage of Re es ee ee " oe ree era : atin. tes etry biomes 1 a 
lots does not exceed the present | 6. wore ate cos ee less their wot kal te vol ‘ 


mitation under the act. political control. They want to be governed | | 
change in the law is to correct a by law and not by executive orde1 r direc- 


hat developed on the island of tives coming 








folokai where the first settlement was | Te@us. Any Federal agency which all , aa 
blished The water developed for - . apse = = a. eee } . ' 
: ses of irrigating the homesteads er Pas si er . ie 4 
obtained from wells drilled within i that you | ! to I é 
: icinity. It developed such high salt ex I pose ir pe ‘ ¢ 
nt that it could no longer be used n we ‘ 
ting purposes. The homestead- See “Th a : . : . ; : 
in the meantime established tren wae end @emeen Soe cade thet cam The n ° Ames ' 
’s in this settlement. establish lasting peace and securi is proof that the job be 
Commission finally decided tha We must keep faith with the men and | ftimé = te ao Beer poe ; 
e same homesteaders should be al- hmong jm tana raha 5 ee aaa 3 ow Persons agltecer dating opines 
ed to retain their homes on this area abetasin went tiie witte tate wennn tn getenke | Crieate indies 


to the seashore, but in order to enterprise. It is our pa ic dutv to fil t , ! 
on their agricultural activities for all that may contribute to t reeestab- | another W. P. A. O throu 
icran farm Intec in annt} > araa lishing and maintainin free priv e enter- é e l i é erprise will the A 
given farm lots in another area SES ain 5 p! 
tu wv "e § her ] rise. Not an enterprise financed d con- ] ple ¢ A her 
property where another settlement ee. eee - tes ; The : 
trolled by the Government but a private en- The Am«e 


ibsequently developed. terprise financed and controlled by American has si he test of time ¥ , ; 
was done, so the purpose of this individuals proper! 
to legalize what is obviously a Any post-war plan worthy of the whole- nd 
d and fair decision. hearted support of the American } ple mu Ame! l get the b d 
Tr} ] necessarily be one which protects their inter- we W earned the l 
Che final section of the bill contains : Thi: So ed ee ee oe aia ad 
> sh) . ‘ ; uM Wilt it i A Wi a4 aa ‘ } A c ~ nN 
idmenis designed to empower the international in scop One of the main vethe , their corn-huski! 
nmission to grant licenses to churches, objectives in a post-w program is to im- threshing 1 Ou rme 
pitals and similar community insti- | prove our home towns. Have youeverstopped | ¢ 
ns to operate within the Hawaiian to look at your home town? Did you evet fighting fronts to the highest « ee 
, _ -ompare it with otner towns jy 1 nave vVis- sanas iy nt I I C1] tir 
Hom areas. The Commission pro- | ©O™pare It \V a Ban ; ‘ 
’ ' : ited? Does your home town have a post-war wo! produ 
n led on the assumption that it had planning $ 
power up until recently, when it community should have such a committes utr ( e é nol cde a by dle 
advised by the Attorney General Many of our communities grew without a We ne em] i ma me! 
n the absence of some such specific plan. In most towns you will find a high- pe! rathe n re 
rization. such was not the case. way runnin through re cen and 
ios Albis, Muitaiciion ae ae a public buildings built on narrow streets. Thi ( 
, c ae he importance of such institutions was not so bad until the arrival of the auto- 
; obvious, and as they are already oper- mobile. But just take a | t m re lea will have { la 
in the Hawaiian Homes Commis- today and notice the traffic. It is difficult ized ge phically ier et out of 
n areas, the adoption of this amend- to get a place to park your car to do your | dustrial mot I ft ; 
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: rhe second change within this section | ine in a ‘ph y. There is little space to pata - ; 
uid empower the Commission to grant enjoy your home or have a small garden he rural are 
Federal Government certain rights- Intelligent planning is all im nt With the right kind of } Ame1 
t [-way Within certain limitations so that Without a program your community will los v have m t ffer he etul g sel 
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of c djacent to the Hawaiian Homes Com- salen aah ten ee a program. "mis een eel on aon an a 


mission areas can be allowed to proceed few years many communities have depended | schools and collegiate t 8 f 
ith the development of the necessary too much on the Government for aid. Most Ir seri 
tilit under the proper authority. of us realize that Federal aid is t expen- n 
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and powder bag sewing proj- 
ized in making shirts and 
after the war. 


extract 
These will be lo- 


gions. 


l shine shops may be utili 
make small parts for industry. 

4. More fi ries will be needed to extract 
the oil fron yybeans and castor beans. 

5. Indiana limestone operators 
ernize th system in order to compe 
other building material in bui 

We must not only put idle 
capital to work t e must 
acres to work if we want pr¢ 
one of the most challenging problems in 
America today. Food will win the war and it 
will also win the peace. There are millions 
of children in the small democracies who are 
in need of food at the present time. We 
must not only produce more food but we 
must save the food which has been produced. 

While we are making plans to feed nations 
anda find jobs for cur returning war veter- 
overlook the necessity of 


zed to 


can mod- 
te with 
lding homes. 

men and idle 
also put idle 
sperity. Food is 
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Randolph Bill for Synthetic Fuel Develop 


ment Wins Editorial Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
REcorD an editorial from the Washington 
(D. C.) Post, February 21, 1944, in com- 
mendation of an important and far- 
sighted measure recently approved by the 
House. The bill referred to by the editor 
of the Post is H. R. 3209, sponsored “4 mv 
colleague Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLP of 
West Virginia, and has as its istative 
the establishment by the Government of 
adequate plants for the development of 
synthetic fuel. 

The editorial that follows is only one 
of many expressions of approval appear- 
ing in the press throughout the Nation: 

SHORT OF OIL 


under leave 


Official warnings that our known reserves 
of domestic petroleum will last only 13 or 14 
years at the present rate of consumption 
have caused Congress to bestir itself. The 
House has just passed a bill authorizing the 
approp! ion of up to $30,000,000 to enable 


the Bureau of Mines to build experimental 


plants for the production of gasoline from 
coal, oil shale, agricultural and forestry prod- 


and 


on of 
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ucts. And the Truman committee ha 
report dealing with our fast 
lies suggesting that our pa 
Gi eat Britain, be asked to tran 
us “Hg compensating volume of proven 
serves outside this country.” The Tn 
ymmittee further calls for the establisl 
f some policy to govern acquisition of M 
East. and other foreign oil re 
nally Senator BREWSTER, 
senate Commerce Committee has 
a resolution sponsored by Senator M 
Oklahoma, calling for appointment ¢ 
cial committee of 9 representing 4 
committe Commerce, Interstate 
merce, F a zn Relations, and Public Lanc 
to investigate the oil problem. The re 
mended composition of the proposed c 
mittee shows that the sponsors of the 1 
tion are keenly aware of the fact that 
oil problem has ceased to be a matte1 
purely domestic conce rn. 
The depletion of our oil supplies constitt 
a threat to the stability of our ec 
structure and endangers the future sect 
of the Nation. That explains why the H 
with only a handful of dissent mg Vv 
approved spending money to fina 


ment al researc hin devel vir 


of Maine, and t 


1€ 


¢ synthetic f 
Since oil is indispens: ble to the condu 
war as well as to the conduct of p 
activities, we dare not rely upon privat 
terprise to produce needed substitutes 
natural supplies are exhausted. The f 
of private industry to develcp synthetic 1 
ber products is an ever-present remind 
the Government must not again be cat 
unprepared in an emergency. 
Congressional action in furtherance 
national oil policy that would protec 
interests at home and abrcad is in 1 
inimical to private industry. On the 
trary, conditions will be more propit 
development of American-owned oil 
erties abroad if the Government pr 
limited financial aid and gives American 
panies a measure of political suppor 
perimental work to develop synthetic oil 
ucts at home, involving as it does con 
able outlays without hope of immex 
return, cannot be carried on effectively 
cept by concerns with large capital, and t 
may not choose to risk such expenc 
for the sake of an uncertain return. D 
opmental work of this kind is, there! 
especially deserving of Government sup) 
Furthermore, the benefits of the disc 
made by Government agencies will be 
able for general use instead of being 
property of some private producing et 
The fact that the bill passed by the H 
had the support of the petroleum indu 
independents as well as organized compa! 
according to Representative RANDOLPH 
best evidence that the program does not 
template Government competition 


vate industry but rather Government a 
private industry. 


with 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter sen' 
to me from one of my constituents: 
THe EGYPTIAN MESSENGER, 

Zeigler, Ill 
Drar Sr: “Wt here ignorance is bliss ° 
foliy to be wise,” is a good adage for mar} 
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’ But no such group ever succeeded in destroy- f 
hg the well-known principles of our Govern- nation should be allowed free access to all 
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¢ € t seems this is so evident 
ling. ¢ 01 child may be came o this shore carried tons of literature 
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to be rescued 
t perish 
n my audience the 

i j doing everything that any one 

us can in urging upon Congress and the 
American people to give a helping hand to 
the persecuted Jews who have no other friends 

turn to but the people of the United 
a people always so generous when i 
to giving real help to the oppressed 
of the world, 


come 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement on 
brotherhood week for the National Con- 
ference ot Christians and Jews by James 
B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, C. I. O.: 

It seems rather incredible that while we 
fight a war against Hitlerism on one hand, 
we can cultivate religious persecution in our 
American cities on the other. And yet some 
of the creeping malice of our military ene- 
mies seems to be undermining American 
democracy here and there around this coun- 
try. 

Brotherhood week (February 20-26) which 
is sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews represents an intelli- 
ent attempt to combat this situation and 
to cement in mutual tolerance and brother- 
hood our citizens of varied religious faiths. 
The C. I. O. is particularly conscious of the 
need for such action. A free labor movement 
is dependent on the ability of its members 
to perpetuate the principles on which this 
Nation was founded. Unless our workers 
continue to respect the tradition of freedom 
which has allowed them to organize in trade 
unions and to worship in the churches of 
their choice, they cannot expect these privi- 
leges to be protected by other groups. 
Union members themselves must remain con+ 
scious of the necessity to actively fight 
against religious and racial discrimination 
in all forms wherever they encounter it. 

Our national enemies are seeking to divide 
us into hostile camps on the home front, 
behind the backs, as it were, of the men who 
fight for democracy and human equality on 
the battlefront. It is unthinkable that they 
should succeed. More than ever before, it is 
up to every American to be on his guard, to 
resist the traps laid for him, and to uphold 
with all his might the right of every Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jew to preserve his faith 
in dignity and to work with his fellow coun- 
trymen in the interest of a better world for 
all, 


Talent Search Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment: 


TALENT SEARCH WINNERS—TWELVE GIRLS, 28 
Boys ARE AWARDED TRIPS TO WASHINGTON TO 
ATTEND SCIENCE TALENT INSTITUTE—ONE 
Boy AND ONE GIRL TO RECEIVE $2,400 GRAND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Twelve girls and 28 boys have been invited 

to Washington, March 3 through March 7, to 

compete for the Westinghouse science 
scholarships in the third annual science 
talent searéh conducted by Science Clubs of 
\merica, administered by Science Service. 

They will spend 5 days together at the Science 

Talent Institute in Washington. 

The names of the trip winners were an- 

ced by the judges as the result of a 
strenuous competition in which superior 
seniors of all secondary schools in the United 

States were invited to participate. The 40 

winners were selected from about 15,000 en- 

trants. About 3,000 of these students com- 
pleted a ence aptitude examination, sub- 
mitted recommendations and scholarship 
records and wrote an essay on My Scientific 

Project 
The trip winners come from 33 localities in 

15 States and the District of Columbia. 

Entries were received from every State in 

the Union 

Those who come to Washington for the 
Science Talent Institute in March on the 
all-expense _trips, will compete for scholar- 
ships which will allow them to go to any 
college, university, or technical school of their 
own selection to continue science or engineer- 
ing training. One boy and one girl will be 
awarded $2,400 Westinghouse grand science 
scholarships ($600 a year for 4 years), while 
six boys and two girls will be awarded $400 
Westinghouse science scholarships ($100 a 
year for 4 years), and $3,000 more in West- 
inghouse science scholarships will be awarded 
at the discretion of the judges. 

Selected without regard to geographic con- 
sideration, the results show that this year 
winners come from some States that have 
not had winners before. Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, and the District of Columbia have 
winners this year for the first time. 

Only two schools in the United States have 
produced more than one winner this year. 
They are: Brighton High School, Rochester, 
N. Y., and the Bronx High School of Science, 
Bronx, N Y. Each of these schools will send 
two winners to the Science Talent Institute. 


. * * * * 


Most of the winners live at home and at- 
tend their local public or parochial high 
school. Five, however, are enrolled in pri- 
vate schools. * * * 

More than half, 68 percent, or 27 of the 40, 
of the Science Talent Search trip winners 
rank first or second in their graduating 
classes 

Twenty-eight of the winners are members 
of science clubs and at least seven of them 
are presidents of their clubs. 

Many of the trip winners already have 
chosen their field. Their choices range from 
naval architecture to biochemistry. Eleven 
hope to do research in the fields of biology, 
chemistry, medicine, or physics. Three hope 
to be electronic engineers. Two hope to be 
theoretical chemists and one a mathematical 
physicist. Radio and chemical engineering 
and medicine are choices of careers for four 
others. 

The proportion of boys and girls who sub- 
mitted completed entries in the Science Tal- 
ent Search determined the distribution of 
boys and girls among the trips awarded. 
Girls accounted for 31 percent in comparison 
to 26 percent last year, and 22 percent in the 
case of the first search. The scholarships, 
with the exception of the two grand scholar- 
ships, will be distributed among boys and 
girls in the same ratio. 

“A major need for America today is the 
discovery and development of scientific abil- 
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ity among boys and girls now in high 

the Science Service announcement ‘ 
“Real ability for creative research and « 

neering is rare. Many who do not now h 
the opportunity to develop their scient 
talents will be discovered and made avail 
for America’s future progress through 

Science Talent Search. 

“This is more than a scholarship cont 
It is a major step toward making avail 
potential scientific talent to important t 
in war and peace. ithin the next 5 ye 
either in war or peace, boys and girls nov 
high school must begin to take leadershi 
scientific research and engineering.” 

The A.inual Science Talent Search is « 
ducted by Science Service, as one of the 
tivities of Sci Av 
are provided and fhe Science Talent Sear 
made financially posible by the Westin 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., a leader 
scientific research, engineering, and m: 
facture in the electrical industry, as a « 
tribution to the advancement of sciencs 
America. 

Science Service is the nonprofit institut! 
for the popularization of science, with tr 
tees nominated by the National Academy) 
Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancem« 
of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate, and 
journalistic profes:ion. 

Science Clubs of America, administered 
Science Service, today has more than 
affiliated clubs, with a membership of n 
than 100,000. 


FORTY TO MEET IN WASHINGTON 


The 12 girls and 28 boys (proportion det 
mined by ratio of boys and girls entering 1 
contest) are being invited on all-expense t 
to Washington, D. C., March 3 to 7, 1944 
attend the Science Talent Institute, wv 
1 boy and 1 girl will be awarded $24 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarshi 
boys and 2 girls will be awarded $400 W 
inghouse Science Scholarships, and $3,000 
ditional in scholarships will be awarded. 


Alabama 
Anniston: Rodman Jenkins, 
High School. 
Birmingham: Cyril Vaughn Stelzenmu! 
15, West End High School. 
Arizona 
Tucson: Wildon Fickett, 16, Tucson Sen 
High School. 


14, Annist 


California 
Tahoe: Richard Gordon Hinkle, 16, Tah 
Br. Placer Union High School. 
District of Columbia 
Washington: Nancy Agnes Durant, 
Dunbar High School. 
Jacques Charles Poirier, 16, Woodrow Wi!- 
son High School. 
Florida 
St. Petersburg: George Fiske Hardy, 16, St 
Petersburg Senior High School. 
Georgia 
Atlanta: Nan Honour, 17, Girls High Sch 
Illinois 


Edwardsville: Eleanor Jane Springer, 
Edwardsville High School 
LaGrange: Ben Roy Mottelson, 17, Ly 
Township High School. 
Michigan 
Hazel Park: Irving William Rozian, 
Hazel Park High School. 
New Hampshire 
Exeter: Kenneth William Ford, 17, Phillips 
Exeter Academy 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City: Donald Paul Tschudy, 17, 
Atlantic City High School. 
Millburn: Joyce Mildred Marrison, 17, M 
burn High School. 
Passaic: Leon William Green, 17, Pass 
Senior High School. 

















urg: Steadman Thompson, 18, the 
School. 
bol Joan Audrey Baird, 17, Whites- 
( 1 School 
Ohio 
M St. J Rosemary Julia Dieter 
St. Joseph Academy. 


Pennsylvania 
Park (Philadelphia): R 
in, 15 ‘ 
Ok (Philadelphia 
16, Friends’ Central School 
yurgh: Lee Morton Hershenson, 16 
Allderdice High School 


Wes t V 
n Nancy 
High 


bert Harry 
Cheltenham High School 
Albert Porte 





irginta 
Waddell 
School 

Wisconsin 


Ruth Hulda Miles, 17, Union 





Constitutionality of the Federal Ballot 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by Judge Francis Carr, a distin- 
uished California attorney, on the 
constitutionality of the Federal ballot: 


The qualification of 


REMARKS 


voters is defined 


in 








ection 1, article II, California Constitution, 
nd it is there declared that such qualified 
ers nall be entitled to vote at all elec- 


ons which are now or 

horized by law.” 

It is further provided in that section the 
ature may provide by general law “for 

i sting of votes by duly registered voters 

who expect to be absent from their 


may hereafter be 








Ee: respec- 
1 tive precincts” on election day. 

: The legislature has provided for absentee 

M " voting (Elections Code, ch. 5, arts. 1, 2, 3). 


And it is provided that “This chapter shall 
be liberally construed in favor of the absent 
voter.” 
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officer thereof ( t. I ec. G, ¢ 18; J - 
P i v. Blach 146 U.S. 1 5 I i. 869 
State law is repu int t 

United States Constitution, where there i 
collision ) ween t Lwe the te law 
yields only the ex of t collisi } 
L. ed p 379 

The Congress has concurrent p with 
the States to provide equal right of iffrage 

i where the State has not provided f ] 
dier voting by absent ballot any discrepan¢ 
in the method of obtaining l< g the 
ballot would be reconciled (U. S. v. ¢ ( 
313 U. S. 299, 85 L. ed. 13€8) 

“If we remember that ‘it is a nstitut 





power of the National Govern- 











“The war 
ment is ‘the power to wage cece ully 
(See Charles Evans Hughes, War Power 
Under the Constitution, 42 A. B. A. Rept., 232 
238.) 

“It extends to every matter act 
related to war as substantially to affect its 
conduct and progress he power not re- 
stricted to the winnir of victories in th 


field and the repulse of the enemy forces 


“Since the Constitution commits to the 
Executive and to Congress the exercise of the 
war power in all its vicissitudes and condi- 
tions of warfare, it has necessarily given them 
wide scope for the exercise of judgment and 
discretion in determining the nature 1d 





extent of the threatened injury and in the 
selection of the means for resisting it 


“Where, as they did here, the cond ns 
call for the exercise of judgme nd discre- 
tion and for the choice of I those 





¢ +} 


branches of the Government 
Constitution has placed the responsibility of 
war making, it he courts to sit in 
review of the wisdom of their action 
stitute its judgment for theirs” (Hirabayashi 
v. U. S., 87 L. ed. 1327, 1343-1344). 

“While emergency does not create power 
smergency may furnish the occasion for the 
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ns involving illegal 
ermined under the rule 


voting 
for con-- 
States and 
the State courts would have jurisdiction in 
case f elections pertaining to 
the election of President and Vice President, 
and the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have the power usually exercised with 
respect to qualification of their own 
Members 

State statutes and constitutional 

ions and State court deci 

at some length under the title “Voting by 
Person in the Military Service’ (140 A. L. R. 
11000; 144 A. L. R. 1521). 

Varying legisiative and constitutional pro- 
visions have been enacted by the several 
States and conflicting court decisions are dis- 
cussed, but I find no decision directly ap- 
plicable to the queston of the power of Con- 
gress to provide the machinery for enabling 
armed forces on land and sea to exercise their 
inherent right of suffrage. 


ectic in the several 


invoiving tne 


the 


provi- 
ions are discussed 


Chicago Tribune and Union Now Trans- 
Ocean Plans Compared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to a most remarkable 
exchange of views on the pressing prob- 
lem of future international relations 
recently published in the Chicago Trib- 
une. While it is of exceptional interest 
to Members in the Midwest, I believe that 
a much wider circle, one that extends 
even beyond the lands where English is 
spoken, will appreciate at once its sig- 
nificance. It may, and I hope it will, 
prove to be a most promising construc- 
tive development in a field where con- 
structive thought and action has seemed 
sadly lacking. 

On January 15, 1944, the Chicago Trib- 
une published this editorial: 

THREE PLANS 

If their relations are conducted on an 
equitable basis—that is, by Americans speak~ 
ing as Americans to British speaking as Brit- 
ish—the United States and the British Em- 
pire can coordinate many of their activities 
in the future to their mutual kenefit. 

This obvious fact has produced several 
proposals that the desirable end would be 
facilitated by closer political ties or by actual 
union. When Mr. Churchill advocated com- 
mon citizenship at Harvard, with the ap- 
parent approval of Mr. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Conant, he was suggesting that Ameri- 
cans return to the status of the Thirteen 
Colonies, modified, no doubt, by those ad- 
vances in statescraft that have brought the 
British dominions into being. 

The Tribune, disbelieving that American 
citizens would ever consent to become the 
subject of a king-emperor, had suggested an 
alternative plan. If the British are desirous 
of a political union with the United States, 
the only constitutional way in which it can 
be accomplished is through application by 
Great Britain and those other parts of the 
empire that have achieved self-government, 
for admission to our Union of States. This 
sugcestion aroused some fury in the British 
press, not to mention a few pip-squeak pro- 


tests from British-dominated newspapers in 
this country. 

The third, and apparently the only other 
evenue to closer relationship between the 
two nations, is a military alliance, the prin- 
cipal sponsors of which have been representa- 
tives of our international bankers. This alli- 
ance would be for the purpose of maintaining 
intact the British Empire, into which no one 
can doubt the bankers have bought exten- 
sively at distress prices. It has the same 
defect found in our present relations with the 
British, namely, that they would still be free 
to start the wars and we would be cbligated 
by an alliance to fight them. 

Only three plans are proposed: The colo- 
nial or Churchill plan, the state or Tribune 
plan, and the alliance or bankers’ plan. If 
we are mistaken and there is still another 
plan, we would like to hear what it is. 


Then, on Sunday, February 13, the 
Chicago Tribune devoted all the space in 
the correspondence columns on its edi- 
torial page, where it normally confines 
letters to 200 or 300 words, to one 1,600- 
word letter in reply. This letter was 
from Clarence K. Streit, president of 
Federal Union, Inc., a nonprofit mem- 
bership association with national head- 
quarters at 1728 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 9, D. C., “open to all Amer- 
icans who believe in educating the pub- 
lic in the principles of the United States 
Constitution and the best means of ap- 
plying them between nations in the in- 
terests of individual freedom, prosperity, 
and peace.” 

That the Chicago Tribune should give 
so much space to his letter is a guar- 
antee of its exceptional interest. Here 
it is in full, as published in that paper: 


HE HAS ANOTHER PLAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8. 

Your editorial of January 15, Three Pians, 
states that the obvious fact that the Amer- 
ican and British people can coordinate 
many of their activities in the future to their 
mutual benefit has produced several pro- 
posals that this “desirable end would be 
facilitated by closer political ties or by actual 
union.” You conclude: 

“Only three plans are proposed: The colo- 
nial or Churchill plan, the state or Tribune 
plan, and the alliance or bankers’ plan. If 
we are mistaken and there is still another 
plan, we should like to hear what it is.” 

I wish to respond to your generous invita- 
tion, for there is another plan. But, first, I 
would say that I strongly agree with you in 
rejecting both the alliance plan and the 
Churchill plan for a common citizenship 
without a common government, though I 
would not question the motives of their 
authors any more than I would question 
yours. I would also agree that your plan 
has great advantages. 

The Tribune plan would end the danger 
of foreign powers playing the United States 
and Britain against each other. It would re- 
move the weakness and peril inherent in 
separate American and British navies, air 
forces, and armies; it would create a unified 
war force so powerful that none would dare 
to challenge it. 

No less gigantic are the economic advan- 
tages we and the British would gain. Gone 
would be the danger of cutthroat British and 
American competition for air lines, shipping 
lines, markets, raw materials, and the disas- 
trous, communism-breeding unemployment, 
low prices, red balance sheets, and bitter ani- 
mosity that would result from this. At one 
stroke the Tribune plan would provide a 
stabler money than the world has ever known, 
and fling open to American business all Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, much of Africa, 
and all the British Isles, while opening to 
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them our own market. 
pendous economic 


Alongside the st 
opportunities in 


| Tribune plan, the opening of our West wou! 


seem a modest beginning. 

Critics, of course, object that the Trib 
plan, by removing all tariff and immigrati 
barriers between us and the British a 
mocracies, would “ruin our farmers, lowe 
our standard of living, destroy our industri: 
flocd us with immigrants.” You need no hs 
from me to confound these misguided m: 
They are, however, so numerous that I m 
pay a hearty tribute to the Tribune's cot 
age and common sense in brushing asid 
their objections to union as of no Conse- 
quence. 

In all these military, monetary, migrat 
and economic respects the Tribune plan 
so far ahead of the plans thus far m 
public by our Government and President 
candidates, so much sounder, more lib 
more advantageous to us and the British, 
as to constitute a memorable step. 

Agreeinz as I do that a Federal union solu- 
tion is the only practical one, I regret 
differ with the Tribune on one point 
refer to the method by which it would ac! 
the union, by our admitting the British de- 
mocracies into the United States as st 
I can understand some of the reasons vy 
the Tribune chose this method, but I fi 
it much more advantageous to the Bri 
than to us. Here are three objections to | 
that you seem to have overlooked: 

1. Your method would meke Great Bri 
the biggest state in the United States. T 
you have suggested that England, Scotiand 
and Wales be admitted as separate stat 
but England alone has 37,000,000 pecple 
so it would have three times the weight 
New York State and five times that of I) 
nois in Congress and in the electoral col 
In the Republican National Convention, E 
land would have more votes than Illinoi 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesot 
Iowa, and Missouri put together. The cd 
would favor the candidate who could carr 
England. What American could carry 
against President Rocsevelt except, possib! 
Wendell Willkie? I find it hard to belie 
that this is what the Tribune wants. 

2. The Tribune plan would inevitably a: 
automatically extend our present bureauc- 
racy through the British Commonweal! 
enormously increasing its numbers, cost 
efficiency, and danger. It would extend t 
W. P. A, for example, to all the dole ar: 
in the British Isles Think of all the jobs the 
administration would have to give, the terrii 
possibilities of building up a political ma- 
chine. Couple this with the political po 
England would enjoy by virtue of being by 
far the biggest State in the United St 
Doesn’t this add up to giving the Briti 
the bureaucrats, and their buddies a stra 
hold on the United States? Again I find i 
hard to believe that this is what the Tribun 
wants. 

3. The Tribune plan would end the Unit 
States as the Nation we know today. Sur 
you have not thought through where yo! 
method leads. Your editorial insists th 
Anglo-American relations be conducted « 
“an equitable basis, that is by America 
speaking as Americans to British speaki! 
as British.” But by bringing the British in 
the United States as a State you give th 
the same right we have to speak as America! 
while letting them retain the right to sp 
as British. You take away the right of th 
people of the 48 States to speak as Ameri- 
cans in the sense they speak now, as 
nation apart from the British. We of th¢ 
48 States would no longer have any mea! 
of governing our mutual interests except the 
Federal Government we would share with 
England and New Zealand. 

The Tribune plan would add luster to Mis- 
souri and Montana; they would rank equal!: 
with England in our Senate. But the land 
from Manhattan to the Golden Gate and 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 





HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


s 
ALI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT ES 


Mr. FORD. Mr.Speaker, it is my fixed 
conviction that a history of > Republi- 
can Party’s record should be inserted in 


the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

That history should record the glories 
of the Republican Party, if any. Well, I 
would begin with Lincoln and I would say 
“Lincoln, period.” Then we come to the 
Grant administration. Well, how can 
that be described? I would say by the 
simple word “graft.” 

Of course, we all know that Hayes was, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, a re- 
ceiver of stolen political good 

Garfield was assassinated, therefore we 
do not know what he would have dons 
We do know, however, that Arthur, a 
typical Republican reactionary, was of 








the complacent type who did not care 
what the party did, so long as they did 
not bother | 

Then came C anc Following 
Ci land, came Harrison, principa 
known as the glacial period Republican 





Cleveland was re cted and while 
administration was not marked by lib- 
€ m, it did, in a degre I ; 
genuine American policy, both d 
and foreig 

Then came McKinley with his high 
tariff policies, fostered by the Mark 


Hanna school of philosophy. 

His untimely taking-off undoubtedly 
checked a more liberal tariff p 

Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
was, I believe, one of the most boister- 
ous in American history. It drew to his 
support the progressives of both parties, 
but those of who later carefully 
analyzed his activities, found that | 
just a bell wether for reaction, full of 
sound and fury, but signifying nothing. 

Then came Wilson and the First World 
War. The Wilson administration had to 
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Keeping the Record Straight 


EXTENSION 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 






AQ99 


+a’ eet 
all signed a compact 
the Army engineers 
', favorably reported 
tives, and even won 
n from President 
was ratified by the 


was the agreement accepted, but 
of putting it into effect was deter- 
id allotted. Of a total of $2,700,009, 
icut was to pay 40 percent, or $1,080,- 

achusetts 50 percent; these 

the chief beneficiaries; while 
Vermont and New Hampshire, which would 
benefit very little, but would be obliged to 
furnish sites for most of the reservoirs, would 
each pay 5 percent of the co 
costs of $80,000 a year—$39,000 a year for 
Connecticut-—were to be similarly divided. 
Connecticut, at and we believe all four 
States, voted the necessary appropriations. 

This agreement was reached in 1937. Obvi- 
ously the failure of the compact plan was no 
fault of the States. What happened was 
that the Federal Power Commission and 
hydroelectric power bloc in Congress pre- 
vented the compacts from coming to a vote 

lly substituted legislation introduced 
by Senator BarKLEy and passed hurriedly. 
This transferred ail responsibility and au- 
thcrity for such control works to the Federal 
Government. 

President Roosevelt, who had expressed ap- 
proval of the compact arrangement in Octo- 
ber, when speaking in Hartford, had decided 
by the following August that he “could not 
approve of any compact which deals with the 
water resources of the Nation or their de- 
velopment.” It had become his “profound 
conviction that these matters are properly 
the subject of Federal legislation and not of 
interstate compacts This change of atti- 
tude on his part and the activities of the 
power bloc in Congress killed the compacts, 
not failure of the States to reach an agree- 
ment or unwillingness on their part to as- 
sume responsibility for their share of the 
cost 

There ought to 
upon that point. 
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be no misunderstanding 


Shadowy Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Ernest Lindley: 


SHADOWY Tax BILL 


(By Ernest Lindley) 
LITILF REVENUE, NO SIMPLIFICATION 


In dollars, the tax bill 
President is insignificant. It adds taxes esti- 
mated to yield %2,315,000,000. It subtracts 
approximately $1,400,000,000 by freezing the 
old-age and survivors insurance tax at 1 
percent each on employer and employee. Un- 
der present law this tax would rise to 2 per- 
cent on each beginning March 1. 

So the bill would add only about $900,000,- 
000 to the Treasury's revenue. Part of this 

be lost through the amendments to 
negotiation Act included in the tax 
‘he most destructive amendments 
adopted in the House or proposed by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee finally were elimi- 
nated. Those which remain are not seriously 
i and in most respects are quite 


now before the 


damaging 


reasonable. However, they probably weuld 
cost the Treasury some revenue, reducing the 
anticipated net yield from the tax bill to be- 
low $909,000,000 a year. 

When at least $10,000,000,000 more in taxes 
should be levied—Willkie says sixteen bil- 
lion—this tax bill is not even half a loaf. 
It is nothing more than a few crumbs. 
Whether these crumbs are better than noth- 
ing is a close question. 

The propcsal to freeze the old-age and 
survivors insurance tax at 1 percent is seri- 
ous, not only because of its immediate effects 
on revenue but because it tends to under- 
mine the contributory idea. Many argu- 
ments can be made for and against the con- 
tributory system, as distinct: from the pay- 
ment of old-age and survivors benefits solely 
out of general revenues. But the original 
decision is in favor of the contributory 
plan. Benefits paid to an individual or on 
his account bear a direct relationship to his 
contribution to the fund. The employers’ 
half of the tax is used to level up the bene- 
fit payments to some extent. The present 
tax is insufficient to build up the reserves to 
meet the future claims which are being built 
up simultaneously. The tax should go ta 
3 percent on each employer and employee, 
and higher if other types of insurance are 
added. 

It is true that the old-age and survivors 
insurance system does not, and cannot, oper- 
ate exactly like a private insurance company. 
But the individual contributions through 
the pay-roll tax create a moral obligation 
on the part of the Government to pay bene- 
fits commensurate with these contributions. 

The less that is accumulated through the 
special pay-roll tax, the more the payment 
of future claims will depend on general 
funds. Some future Congress might decide 
that there was no moral obligation to pay 
in full the benefits now promised. Congress 
can alter the system whenever it sees fit. But 





surely it would be unlikely to permit a de- 
fault or scaling-down in payments if the 
books showed that adequate reserves had 
been built up through the special pay-roll 
tax. 

There is an added special reason why the 
pay-roll tax should be allowed to rise now to 
2 percent each on employer and employee. 
It is Geflationary, especially the half paid by 
emplcyees. It would draw off purchasing 
power. 

There are many Other defects in this tax 
bill. It contains log-rolled tax favors to spe- 
Cial interests. It would sentence the Rene- 
gotiation Act to death not later than mid 
1945. The act may not be needed after that, 
but there is protection to the public inter- 
est in retaining it on the books until after 
the war. 

It fails conspicuously to take the most ele- 
mentary step toward tax simplification. 
That is, it does not consolidate the Victory 
tax and the graduated personal income tax. 

Most important, of course, it does not raise 
anywhere near enough money. It is a mis- 
erable shadow of a tax bill, unworthy of our 
economic strength and of the performance of 
our armed forces. 


Army Paper Slings Mud at Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress and the American people should | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


know the kind of propaganda going 
their soldier boys. For that reason, t! 
following exchange of letters with t) 
War Department will be interesting: 
FEBRUARY 14, 194 
Hon. Henry L. StIMson, 
Secretary, Department of War, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. STrmMSON: The Army Times cl: 
the largest A. B. C. circulation in the Uni 
States Army. Likewise, it is distributed 
all Army hospitals through the Amer! 
Red Cross. You will be interested in 
propaganda line being followed by this pa; 
as shown by the January 29 issue. The f 
lowing are direct quotations: 

“Evidently Senator Tarr and his cron 
fail to appreciate either the intelligence 
the patriotism of the men and women y 
are fighting for their Nation—and the 
to vote. * * * They don’t want th 
constituents back home to know that tl 
are sacrificing the democratic right of s 


diers to vote for pure and simple partisa: 


politics. 
o * * - 7 
“HOW DOES IT LOOK TO YOU, SOLDIER? 

“1. The soldier vote: You have prob 
heard how Congress has messed with tl 
this week. (See p. 1, and editorial, p. 4 
What are your ideas about this? 

“2. Mustering-out pay: More messing 
Congress. (See p. 1.) Has Congress ca 
with this matter fairly? 

“These topics are suggested for bar 
discussions and group talks.” 

Is there any paper of Army circulation w 
an editorial policy as friendly to Congress 
the Army Times is unfriendly? 

Does the War Department believe that th 
Army Times should use their news and ¢ 
torial columns to create and foment am 
soldiers distrust of the institution of C 
gress? 

Does not the War Department believe th 
the morale of troops will be lowered by 
flammatory and derogatory statements c 
cerning civil branches of Government by 
service publication? 

I am disturbed by many evidences of 
one-sided presentation of home front 
fairs to members of the armed forces of wh 
the foregoing excerpts are only one exam] 

It seems fundamental to me that 
American soldier should be given a fair br 
on the matter of domestic news. If t 
news sources available to him are limited 
censored in any way, the Department of \ 
has a solemn responsibility to see that | 
sides of controversial matters are equ 
presented. If the Department finds that i 
practicable, then it would seem appropr 
to take off all restrictions and give the b 
all sides, and all views, on domestic politi 
controversies. 

Your comment will be 
terest 


awaited with 


Sincerely, 
HowaArD BUFFETT, 
Member of Cong 


War DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Washington, February 18, 1944 
Hon. Howarp BUFFETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burretr: Your letter of Febru 
14 addressed to the Secretary of War has be¢ 
referred to me. 

The Army Times is a civilian publicati 
The War Department has no control over 
editorial policies any more than it has © 
those of any other newspaper. 

The Army News Service which reaches § 
military installations at home and abroi 
uses the facilities of all press associatio! 
The news transmitted to military personn 


in this manner is impartial and carries bot 


sides of any controversial question. 
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rnment, c vith it 1e 
that the put tion of such 
i the approval of War Dey t- 

= rei urs, 
A. D. SURLES 

Ma General, U. S. A., Direct 
M yeaker, the foregoing exchange of 
hows the cleverness of this part 


anti-Congress smear campaign. 

; a service publication attempting 

ike Congress appear ridiculous and 

nptible. Yet the War Departme 

proclaims that it has no control 
paper of Army circulation 

e is a fantastic situation: the War 

plus the Offic War In- 

on and other agencies, is spend- 

ns of millions of dolla”s for control 

: editorial and news policies for propa- 

and morale purposes; yet the san 

disclaims control over a privately 

shed 1y paper, primarily, if not 

y, circulated among United States 
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Monmouth a Munitions Dump 


“TENSION OF 
OF 


N. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF 


REMARKS 


WT 


aiVU 
NEW JER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, February 23, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
permission granted me to extend 
in the Recorp I include an 
a m the Monday, February 21, 
n of the Asbury Park Press, one of 
anding newspapers in New Jer- 


INE 
ed “Monmouth a munitions 


. — . 
; Vodnesd 
wW eanesaady 





Clivivl 


10uth County in New Jersey has 
been referred to as the gar- 
county of the State, and for the Navy 
Army to select Monmouth County 
» installation of a large munitions 
the construction of a railroads 
es in length, and the building 


pier into lower New York Bay 


long, may properly and certainly 

idered an intrusion by the patri- 

tizens who live there. There are 

‘ tions in New Jersey, as this edi- 
points out, where there is waste- 

i for the construction of such an un- 

me though necessary project, and 

be regretted, to say the least, that 

uthorities of the Navy and War De- 

tn ts could not have adjusted their 

{4 cqemands more nearly for the conven- 


» of the people. 
mes that have been lived in by lit- 

lly nerations of families have been 
uated; farm land, particularly poul- 
land, has been seized: the value of 
private estates and farms has been im- 
ay paired; the fine recreational and fishing 
( : value of lower New York Bay, includi 


no 
is 


the entrance to the well-known Shrews- 
es } Dury River, has been encroached upon, 





nd some 12,000 acres of land have been 







removed from the tax rolls. This comes 
vz an awful shock to the people of my 
ri cistrict who live there, and it has raised 
the very definite question in the minds 









of many as to whether this project had 
to be located where it is and if it is not 
extravagant and wasteful in the use of 
the taxpayers’ money 

Vhile the estimates are as high as 
$24,000,000, there is no question in the 
minds of many that the ultimate cost 


will be well over $50,000,000. Th 


matter 


has been referred to the Truman com- 
mittee of the Senate for investigation, 














and I sincerely hope that they will inves- 
tigate not only this but similar proje« 
which have been undertaken und ( 
pressure of the war by the aut t 
authority of the War and Navy D t. 
ment 
IONM A N } 
We yplaud ure é 
er terri yt the Ar I N k 
W the if es < nbdine »€ 
par f Monmouth County we be 
it 1s t esist We are not figh 
t war c Monn th C nty in 
c rsen Tl ( t Vas battlefield 
d the Pe u f v 1 it 
permitted to 1 n more pe ful } - 
su ¥V dad W N 2 é y l¢ - 
vert tne in a pe € ce 
Ct 
Last year the Navy condemned over 10,000 
acres in the he Monmouth County 
use aS a munitions dep V I 
erty was zed to build a munitior I 
road through the northern end « he cou 
to tie-in with docks being < ucted far 
out into Raritan Bay Although the ¢ 
in this particular location did not ap} 
necessary to the prosecution of the wi 
met with little resistance because it is 
popular to oppose anyt t the I 
forces props t c a ng ? é 
though thei I l Ives tl - 
nent 1 of l i f é 
propert 
Now, to d i t A 
would ¢ } 1 additi ial 1,5 
including the Asbury P: incinera es- 
tablish dep of its owl! At the pres 
pace it will n be y before the entire 
county is ¢ 1 into a mu aum] 
Incidentally, the value <« these } ects i 
the present war iS limited. Th re appar- 
ently being built f future u 
We believe that every official and citize 
in the county including Represe 
Auchincloss, should vigorously oppos¢ is 
development. There are a 1ousant 
ulong the Atlantic ab d where a m1 - 
tions depot could be constructed withou 
seriously interfering with civilian pursuits 
and without dam I » much \ 1abie 
property} It unfortunate tha he it 
chosen for th va Army-Navy na 
should be hard by a flourishing residentia 
agricultural, indust! € And 
it will be a perilous « for tl ture 
n to dem trate to d ft s 1 
that while e eager t e ther ip- 
pe for nning the war we do not inte 
itting by while they jeopardize t pe 
con ting Monmeuth cou - 





Post-War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of the following suggestions from 
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| purposes 


ns would 
Mr. 


wouldn't 


rm desi 


rc t} 
ers tn 


ant to retire, R 
to nominate 
, polls indi 
Roosevelt at their AC an 
! hope to rem 
he Democratic rat , there 
st confusion 


the 


a be 
and such sparring * po- 
that men could hardly aa ‘their 

nds on their war jobs. Mr. Roose. 

p in both domestic and for 

uld be weakened, even i 

re would refuse to belie 
1im to retire. 

In a word, if Roosevelt should 
political silence—which reme 
officially kept since Pearl H 
throw this country into 

uch as it 


break his 
‘ber he h 
irbor—he would 
a maelstrom of poli- 
should never suffer during war- 
and he would confuse our all 
ilence, he bows to the future az 
ofevents. While what he doe 
il thing to do, he al 
the perspective of hist 
right thing he can do. His every 
makes history. In this case 
bound to restrain himself 
ry. 


ies abr 


ly practice 


Flood Control by Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


FON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdaz, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of the Members of 
Congress to the hearings, when printed, 
held and had by the Committee on Flood 
Control on the flood-control bill for 1944, 
with particular reference to those pages 
which will contain the arguments made 
by Attorney General Parker of Vermont, 
Senator Austin, Senator Aiken, and my- 
self, and the brief of Freemen, Inc., in 
opposition to the establishment of the 
proposed Williamsville flood-control and 
power dam on the West River in Ver- 
mont. 

Vermont is for flood control per se, but 
opposed to the devastation and destruc- 
tion, confiscation and condemnation of 
its real estate, without its consent, for 
flood control or the generation of elec- 
tric power in connection therewith. 

That the right of the Government to 
cross State lines to acquire title for such 


is more than questionable, de- 
spite permissive statutes is admitted by 
good lawyers, notwithstanding any 
and all decisions of any and all courts 
swept off their feet by the tide of the 
theory of federalization and centraliza- 
tion to the contrary. 

A man’s title to his home is his anchor 
of freedom. Vermonters fought for 20- 
odd years to defend their right of owner- 
ship by title to their lands against Great 
Britain, New York, and New Hampshire 
and won the fight at last, because it was 
right. 

Power distribution to those who have 
lost their title, their homes, their lands, 
is a poor sop to the victims who will have 
no use for it. 

All that the Government can do or will 
undertake to do, can and would be done 
by compact between the States, or by 
Federal cooperation with the States. 

I am opposed to the Williamsville 

rc geet or any of a similar nature for the 
reasons I undertake to set forth in the 
follow ine statement, which I filed with 
the committee this forenoon: 

Mr. Cl 
mittee, 
ready 


the Sts 


© 
ail 


rman and gentlemen of the com- 
I cannot add much to what has al- 
been &aid by the attorney general of 
te of Vermont and by Senators AUSTIN 
and AIKEN, but I do wish you to understand 
very thoroughly that the people of the State 
of Vermont are not opposed to flood control 
as such. They are intensely interested in 
any program for the protection of themselves 
or of their neighbors loss of life 
‘ty due to the ravages of uncontrolled 


against any 


Now, we in Vermont know something about 
floods and about flood control. We have seen 
the te 7 fic dev ation and destruction and 

hich accompanies the unleashing 
of torrents. Ne have also observed what can 
be done to control and to protect as 

a recurrence of any such disaster. 
ve had two kinds of experience with 
to the proposed erection of dams to 

nt fioods. One 

wholly internal, for 


loss of life 


acains 
against 


was, as say, 
although the Gor vern- 
ment played a large part, the officials of the 
State of Vermont were consulted and busi- 
ness was done with them with respect to the 
planning of the locations and the type of 
the dams prior to their construction. We 
know what those dams have accomplished. 

On the other hand, while the junior Sena- 
tor was Governor of the State of Vermont, 
and when, through him, Vermont offered to 
cooperate with the Federal Government by 
providing a dam site for flood conirol, the 
War Department used every means at its 
command to wrest the land completely away 
from State control by condemnation proceed- 
ings. Concerning his experiences the junior 
Senator said: “By spurning our offer of co- 
operation for legitimate purposes the Secre- 
tary of War has stripped the situation of all 
pretense. He is evidently impatient ba 2 
democracy. We can only conclude that ne 
ther flood control nor water power but send 
nation is the Federal Government's secret 
motive.” 

As the Senator suggests by indirection, and 
as we all know, the long struggle for human 
life has been essentially a battle against gov- 
ernmental power to acquire and to maintain 
certain individual rights. Life is nothing 
but the sum of these rights and among the 
most important of them is this right of acqui- 
sition and conservation by individuals and 
States against unlimited claims of govern- 
mental power. The very essence of despotism 
is the claim of supreme power which a gov- 





ernment undertakes to make over the pr Ds 


erty and the rights of its citizens. As som 
one has the form of the old order ; 
mains 


to deceive us, but the substan 
gone. 


I wish to make my position perfectly pl 
or to me much more is involved in 
legislation than is found in the poss 
location of a dam or the attempt to n 
a power plant out of a flood-control pro 
tion. I am opposed to that, of c ur 
However, I am not unmindful of the ag 
which I live or of its great opportu 
and endiess possibilities. Nevertheless 
of these things never would be or could } 
been were it not for, and are basically « 
pendent upon, the continuation of our f 
of government. This bill is just an 
of those attacks which if permitted to ¢ 
are bound, termite-like, to destroy the vit 
of and to topple into the dust the ten 
of our Republic. I feel that we have 
far enough, and already too far, in per: 
ting the mighty hands of centralized p 
to get a strangle hold on the throats of 
48 States on which it stands while it tri 
to choke them to death 

In the last 25 years the dual system 
free government peculiar to the United St 
established by the fathers in order to pr 
serve their liberty to themselves and 
posterity, with the restrictions impos 
the Federal Government by the Cons 
tion, has been broken down. The Fe 
Government has become practical 
and, like an octopus, it has stretche 
numberless tentacles around every Stat 
every county and practically every h 
the land, usurping to itself all the power 
needs to bring about the eventual des 
tion of this Republic. 

With respect to this situation the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable H 
bert Hoover, told the New England C 
at Providence, R. I., way back in Decen 
of 1926, that “the growing encroachment 
Federal power threatens national disas 
He said that electric-power transmiss 
should be controlled by individual § 
rather than by the Federal Government, n 
ing interstate compacts when necessary, 
he went on to say that which we kr 
be true, that unless the growing encro: 
ment of Federal authority was checked 
would eventually break down our Goy 
ment. 

What interested me particularly was 
final statement to the effect that “New E) 
land should take the lead in a movem 
that would check the system. States m1 
run themselves.” 


said, 


Sal 


— 
:¥ adDsol 


When he made that statement he was sub 


stantially quoting President Andrew J: 
who said in his second inaugural addre 
“My experience in public concerns and t 
observation of a life somewhat advanced ¢ 
firm the opinions long since imbibed by 
that the destruction of our State gov: 
ments and the annihilation of their con 
over the local concerns of the people w 
lead directly to revolution and anarchy 
finally to despotism. In proportion, ther 
fore, as the General Government encroac! 
upon the rights of the States, in the s: 
proportion does it impair its own power a 
detract from its ability to fulfill the purp 
of its creation.” 

In his farewell address, as long ago 
March 4, 1837, discussing the then evid¢ 
intent to expand the powers of the Gene 
Government, 


Jackson said that it was ap 
parent “that there is a tendency on the part 


of this Government to overstep the bound 


aries marked out for it by the Constituti 


ts legitimate authority is abundantly sui 


ficient for all the purposes for which i% w 
created, and 


its powers being expressly 


enumerated, there can be no justificatiol 









y and firmly opposed 
nan, while we ar 
we are opposed to 


Federal Government to r 





f flood control with power genera- 
i production under the pretext of 
‘ol. We are opposed to being ig- 
the premises with respect to mat- 
hings which vitally affect us. We 


d to the further centralization of 
he Federal Government in contra- 


nd disregard of the rights of the 
1 particularly in this instance as it 
A i by the proposed devastation and 


n of the West River 
er to afford 
marily to develop an 

production of power. The destruc- 
i would be incident to t con- 
f that dam must naturally be so 
make the resulting benefits to 
insignificant that nable men 
hat such a proposition is unrea- 
unjustifiable, and that the project 
be approved 


Valley in Ver- 
slight relief to 
pportunity 


an 








reas 











project should not be approved be- 
f ne other reason, the engineers 
red an alternative plan which shows 


t absolutely necessary 


or essen- 

the Williamsville Dam be con- 

it became apparent that the War 

y I ! t engineers were really making a 
i the preliminary work had been 

se people living in the area com- 

i by the plan took stock of their 


nd organized for their own protec- 

r the name of Freem ne. I 
from a brief they have furnished me: 
by no means oppose | timate 


legi 
and en its 


»Y) 
nl, 


rreemen 


1. They admit 
We are 


1orse 
Jermonters, and 
attitude toward 
been en- 





eenerous 
e dam at West Dummerston, for Vv 
told surveys have been completed, will 
Senator GEorGE D. AIKEN, of 
informs us, of 526 feet above mean 
The minimum level to which the 





} ht 
it rt, 





ind the dam ever will be permitted 
is 440 feet above mean sea level 
the Connecticut iver flood-control 


i t of 1937, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
h 1usetts, and Connecticut established 


agreement for flood control 
ne iation, Vermont made manifest 





illin gness to grant all its sister States 

I lired and pledged itself, at need, to give 
more 

. The compact and the machinery it estab- 

i were approved by the Army engineers; 


icclaimed by the then Acting Sec- 
d t y of War as a model other States would 
- ll to follow. The Fiocd Control Commit- 
Hou the Commerce Committee 
te favorably reported the measure. 
general endorsement, neither 
i e of the Congress was permitted to vote 





se. 


T ‘ +hi 
e nis 


. We believe that flood control 
( f or even a subsidiary purpose of the 

‘ ’ strous dam proposed at W Dummer- 
We are certain that future 

ee can be more economically averted 
nfinitely less disaster for an entire area 
contention on the following 


st 
t 


ve 





a Dase our 





lier surveys of West River by Army 





. ; é neers established that dam, wholly ade- 
er te for flood control, could be erected at 
our - & Newfane or Williamsville. The Newfane 

oe dan cost would have been $4,500,000; the 





amsville, $7,000,000. Lieutenant Colonel 





Seca Garbisch, of the Engineer Corps, recently was 
rere rs juoted in the New York Times as fixing the 
we . t of the proposed dam at West Dummers- 
ae i ton at $30,000,000 
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btained in thi with far $ seque 
destruction of home ds and p on of 
local economy than by any of the proposed 

dams cited above 
“reemen contend that the y sted enor- 
be dedicated on f y 
I 
e 
JLaAINE 
es Lit- 
ht of the 
ng de- 
structive will be 
employed p ion and 
for such su m regu- 
lation el) so-called 
recreation area about the reservoir.” 
seems to be some misunderstanding 
rence to the uC ) - 
ered into between the several New 








Let me read you 
d Times has to say ab them 
“KEEPING THE REC D STRAIGHT 
“A statement was made at the Connecticut 
ll fi -control hearings in Washington 
last week which ought not to go unchallenged 
“Chairman WHITTINGTON, of the House 


veneral Parker, of 
e compact method 
n failed and that 
plan was adopted 

if Chairman WHITTING 
S memory by 
would wish to revise the statement 

The « t became effective 
but that was not because of any failure 
the part of Vermont, New Hamp: 
chusetts, and Connecticut to ag 


committee, told Attorney (¢ 
Vermont, that the interstat 
of dealing with the situati 
was why the Federal 

“We are sure that 
TON were to refresh h 
he 


au 





act pian never 








States agreed upon and all signed 

which was approved by the ny gir 
and the Secretary of War, favorably rep« 

to the House of Representatives, and ¢ 1 
won a statement of approbation from Presi- 


dent Roosevelt himself 














legisiatures of all four States 

“Not only was the agreeme! ccepted but 
the cost of putting it into effe vas deter- 
mined and allotted. Of a total of 700 000 
Connecticut wa to pay 40 pereent or 
$1,080,000, Massachusetts 50 percent, these 
ty States be » the chief benei ies 
Vermont and New Hampshire, which wot 
benefit very little but would be obliged to 
furnish sites for most of the reservoirs, would 
each pay 5 percent of the cost. Maintenance 
costs of $30,000 a year 539.000 a yea ¢ - 
necticut—were to be similarly divided. Con- 
necticut, at a and w believe all four 
State voted the necessary appropriat 

This agreement was reached in 1937. Ob- 

viously the failure of the < mpact p.an was 
no fault of the States. What happened was 
that the Federal F< Con 1 





hydroelectric power bloc i 
vented the compacts 
and finally substitute 





by Senator BARKLEY and }{ 
This transferred all responsib 
ity for such control works 
Government 
“President Roosevelt, who had expressed 
approval of the compact arrange I 





October when speaking in Hartford i 
cided by the following August ha he 
could not approve of any compact 
deuls with the water resource 


It had bec 








or their development his 
‘profound conviction that these matters are 
properly the subject of Federal k 

and not of interstate compacts This 
change of attitude on his part and the ac- 
tivities of the power bloc in Congress killed 
the compacts, not failure of the States to 





reach an agreement or unwillingness on their 


part to assume responsibility for their share 
of the cost. 
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ore, control the non-navigable streams 
e Supreme Court 
n it was a Court 
the States 
Coolidge once said 
justified by something more 
an the will of the majority.” 
In recent years I have been astounded and 
disturbed by the fact that representatives cf 
yvereign States will surrender rights and 
powers of their States which they ought to 
safeguard and protect. I am distressed 
they are willing to surrender rights 
powers which the Supreme Court has 
r again held belong to the States 

The power of the Federal Government 
with respect to the nonnavigable streams 
tops with the control of the stream for 
navigation purpos It must be so. The 
right to control the streams for flood pur- 
poses and for the development of power be- 
longs to the States, or it is the end of the 
Republic 

These rights are the prerogativés of whe 
States. Those who have set up a program 
superior to court rulings and who would take 
from the various States of the Union 
right to control the water rising, flow- 
and within their States for ail other 
than navigation purposes, and turn that 
power over to the centralized, bureaucratic 
control of the Federal Government, have in- 
dulged in a determination, knowingly, pur- 
posely, or ignorantly, which can spell only 
the destruction of this Government as a 
Union of our several States. 

The Supreme Court has often held that 
the ownership of flowing water and the right 
to dispose of and regulate and control the 
use thereof within its borders belongs ex- 
clusively to the State as a part of its smver- 
eign power subject only in case of navigable 
streams to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate and promote commerce 
between the States. It follows, therefore, 
that the United States has no such right 
either of ownership, regulation, or control 
for flood purposes or for the generation of 
power as is undertaken to be extended by 
this bill under a mistaken construction of 
the Constitution. 

No other opinion can be had or held by 
anybody who is not swept off his feet by the 
recent theory that in the magnification and 
the centralization of all power in Washington 
lies our only hope of continuing and perpetu- 
ating a form of government which, always to 
the contrary of and despite these recent 
precedents and purposes, nevertheless has 
succeeded in enduring longer and in estab- 
lishing a better standard of living than any 
government which has heretofore existed, the 
end of which, however, can be seen if the 
policy proposed in this bill is permitted or 
allowed to be continued. 

The founding fathers would faint away 
even at the suggestion of such a program as 
is responsible for the submission of this 
measure. 

Too many, not realizing that this path 
leads to the pit of fascism, are ready to sell 
their souls for a mess of Federal pottage. I 
believe in the preservation and continuance 
of our dual system of government. I am op- 
posed to that program, against further sur- 
render of our rights, opposed to the strangu- 
lation of free enterprise at the hands of a 
power-drunk bureaucracy, opposed to socializ- 
ing our Government into a totalitarian state 
to be operated and controlled by Executive 
order. 

I believe that the States should be aroused 
to save themselves, to recapture what they 
have lost, and to take their place in the sun 
to fight further Federal depredation, destruc- 
tion, devastation, and confiscation. 

It would be interesting to have heard Jus- 
tice Jackson speak in Toronto on Saturday 
last, or to be able to read his speech in its 
entirety, but I read an excerpt from it which 
ran as follows: 


iter rights which t 
United States, whe 
id belong to 
As the late President 
“Laws must be 
tl 


that 
and 
over 
and ove 


away 
the 


ing, 





“Justice Jackson said the security of demo- 
cratic institutions may depend on keeping 
struggles for power from ‘getting out of legal 
bounds,’ with the burden of adjustments and 
reconciliation falling primarily upon legisla- 
tors and executives. * * * ‘In solving these 
great conflicts our judicial power is no syb- 
stitute for that of the legislative or the execu- 
tive, and the future of free government de- 
pends upon their adequacy to their problems 
even more than it depends on any exercise of 
power entrusted to the judiciary.’ 

“In smart intellectual circles in his home 
country he said it is regarded as naive to put 
any credence in natural law and as unsophis- 
ticated to think that men have inherent and 
inalienable rights 

“*The feature which makes one uneasy 
about some modern-law theory in the United 
States is that in repudiating natural-law doc- 
trines (to the effect that men have inalienable 
rights) it pretty much embraces the philos- 
ophy of absolutism of the state. 

“*Then law becomes only a phase of state 
policy. When policy is made manifest in 
legislation or in executive action or adminis- 
trative decision, it follows that its finality is 
not to be questioned. From such premises 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that in 
America all is law that has the votes, just as 
in some parts of Europe all is law that has the 
guns. We thus have a new-world variety of 
the European philosophies of no law. 

“But even if these doctrines are not in- 
tended to afford support to absolutism, they 
at best are only feeble instruments of opposi- 
tion.’”’ 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
proposition to build a dam on the West River 
Valley for all the reasons that others have 
given and for those which I have reiterated 
and, further, because I think we have gone 
far enough away from the idea and the ideals 
of the founders. It is high time for us to 
do what we can to block the road and make 
it impossible for those who follow us to ride 
to their destruction, and that of our form of 
government along the lane of further central- 
ization and usurpation of power by the Fed- 
eral Government and disregard of the re- 
served rights of the States. 

Somebody said the other day that confi- 
dence is what human nature needs for hap- 
piness and prosperity and that confidence 
is what a modern democratic nation needs for 
individual and political and economic accom- 
plishment. It follows, therefore, that a well 
defended freedom is the essential need of 
today, for only in freedom is there found 
that confidence which motivated the found- 
ers of a democratically organized and admin- 
istered society as recorded in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the Federal Constitu- 
tion with its reservation to the States of 
the rights not otherwise granted. That is 
to say, as set forth in the tenth amendment 
to our Constitution, that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Strange as it may seem to some of us, those 
framers and founders of our Government 
were straight thinkers and the more we study 
what they did and seek to find the reasons 
therefor, the more our respect for them in- 
creases. In everything they did and said 
they made it perfectly clear, as has been 
justified by the years, that freedom is not the 
creation of government but that it sets up 
government to be its servant. 

As Nicholas Murray Butler said, “There can 
be no greater fallacy than to assume that in 
a democratic society government comes first 
and that freedom exists incidentally and 
afterward. Precisely the opposite is the 
fact.” 

It is with no idea of being boastful that I 
state it to be a fact that so far as Vermonters 
are concerned independence is Our boast. 
That could be said as well of many of the 
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States in the Union whose people ¢ 
realize what has been and is being d 
them by those who have attempted : 
away from the States, under cover , 
mandated and passed by direction 
ownership and control of the air, the 
and the water, the fundamentals 

great government of, for, and by the ; 

In order to retain their vitality ; 
governmental units, the States mu 
secure against Federal invasion. The ; 
lability of States’ rights is more than a 
tion of constitutional interpretation. 
an essential feature of our constitut 
system. “To maintain inviolate the 
of the States to order and control u 
the Constitution their own affairs by 
own judgment exclusively is essential { 
preservation of that balance of poy 
which our institutions rest.” So said 
ham Lincoln in his first message to C 

The signs on the road along which w 
traveling point to the vanishing of th 
and the destruction of the American Rs 
lic as we have known it. 

Let it be understood that I am j 
much and as actively opposed to abc 
by the States as to usurpation by the F 
Government 

I am against the theory that this is ; 
government to live in so long as we c 
off it. 

I am not opposed to contribution b: 
the cooperation of the Federal Gover 
to help the States adjacent to the Mis 
and the Missouri and the other big ri: 
help to control floods. I do insist 
State interested should have a voice 
proceedings and that this great giant 
Federal Government, should not don 
and determine and dictate in the pren 

The dominant and the servient S 
should have a right to compact for 
safety and security and have somet! 
say about it. or else pass out of the | 
and become a part of a fascist state, cent 
controlled by edict—by men rather tha: 
law. 


No Habla Espafiol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend m) 
marks, I include a letter from the New 
Yorker magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter, sent by 
New Yorker magazine to its regular « 
tributors, has probably not reached many 
Members of Congress. Offhand I can: 
think of a single probability. Many 
Members, however, have contributed to 
the Reader’s Digest and they may, there- 
fore, find interest in this extension of 
remarks. 

Certainly this letter deserves inclusion 
in that most remarkable of all digest pub- 
lications, the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1944 
To Our Contributors: 


The New Yorker has renewed its agreement 
with the Reader’s Digest this year and his 
decided that no permission will be given ' 
Digest to reprint our text or pictures. © 
you, as a contributor, have a stake in 
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é THE EI Ss 
George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
? OMA ] 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
If HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 
¥ Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
( nd my remarks in the Recorp, I 
h include an address entitlec 
George Washington,” which was made 
Pt me at 7 p. m., February 22, 1944, 
a er radio station WLAW, Lawrence, 
Phi he 22d day of February, must be, 
f Americans, the day of rededication. 
z I e greatest crisis that has ever threat- 
a ur Nation we pause, for a moment 

st commemorate the man who made our 

; pendence possible. 
In the distractions of daily living we often 
; t of our heritage—of the free and 
5 Gitions that have made our country 


yr 

pe of the world. It is well for u: 
his solemn hour of decision, to con- 
our beginnings that we may draw 

‘< ved strength and inspiration from them 

‘a George Washington has been described as 

is “& man whom God left childless that he 

‘ be the Father of his Country.” He 





> aside every personal comfort and con- 
4 lence to devote himself to the service of 
i ountry. 

be The spirit of Washington is with our men 
d today; with the fleets that are challenging 


tne enemy over the far reaches of the Pacific; 
nh our soldiers in the Marshalls, at Anzio 
id Cassino; with our airmen who are bring- 


ing the war home to its perpetrator, Ger- 
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gone since his inauguration, 
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ion, being left alone with him, 
king the y ian straight in 
ired his candid opinion as to the 
rmination of his iliness, adding 
composure, “Don’t flatter me 
pes; I am not afraid to die and 
worst.” Dr. Bard expressed a 
acknowledged his apprehension. 
n replied, with the same coolness, 

‘tonight or 20 years hence makes no 

iffere ; I know that I am in the care of a 

d Providence.” Happily the operation 
1 successful and the President's recovery 

10ved all cause for alarm. 

During his 8 years as President, Washing- 
ton’s and courage prevailed over all 
political bic the fl 
Nation a wise, moderate, and sure leadership. 

ie applied the two great talents of a siates- 
man; the faculty of concealing his own senti- 
ments and of discovering those of other men. 

Then & now there were those who 
clamored f } were 


nysic 


With Vain nh 
can 


bear the 


d 

f 
prove 
r¢ 


nonesty 


lerin< + rit ling 
Kerings to give dgling 


* military action before we 
7 re were those who advised that 
we should sell out to the enemy. But Wash- 
calm and dignified, did what he be- 
d to be best for the Nation, and in the 
end he was right. In time all learned to 
trust his wise leadership and saw that in his 
able hands the independence of our country 
was assured. 

George Washington, of his own choice, left 
the ease and comfort of his Virginia planta- 
tion to suffer physical hardships and mental 
anxieties such as few men have experienced. 
He pledged his own fe! to support a 
nation without money or credit; he refused 
all pay for his services. He did all this be- 
cause he knew that in the greater family of 
our country there are duties, loyalties, and 
sacrifices. He knew that America, as it de- 
veloped to fulfill its historical destiny, would 
not merely symbolize the freedom to get but 
also the freedom to give. 

Our enemies of today thought we were 
afraid to fight. But they have seen Amer- 
ican boys in countless numbers leave the 
comfort and security of their homes to meet 
and best the enemy under primitive condi- 
tions that would have broken other men. 
Again and again the enemy is bewildered, 
unable to understand how the peaceful and 
pleasure-loving American people can s0 
readily adapt themselves to the grim neces- 
sities cf war when they have to. 

We Americans who are civilians have been 
amazed and stirred to the depths of our being 
as we see our men give everything, even life 
itself, for us. We wonder where this trans- 
cendent character comes from. Then we 
think of their homes, free from state control; 
of the give-and-take, fair-play environment 
of American life; of their religions, and their 
education. 

Because America is a young and energetic 
Nation, we know that our national life will 
show passing extremes. But far more im- 
portant than this, we Know that in times of 
crisis, the genuine American character, hon- 
est and courageous, will assert itself. 

America has come of age and is meeting the 
test of manhood, thanks to the spirit and ex- 
ample of the Father of our Country, George 
Washington. 


ington, 


lieved 


une 


Call a Convention! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


. | ” 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I | to war than from war to peace. 


| 


} 


wish to include an article entitled “Call 
a Convention” which appeared in the 
Irish Echo, January 15, 1944. 


CALL A CONVENTION 


Before the United States entered the war 
we urged the wisdom of holding an Irish 
race convention in some city whcre it would 
be convenient for delegates of many Irish 
organizations to attend and discuss their 
common interests in this country and the 

ttitude of the race regarding Ireland’s 

1ggestion met with considerable sym- 
rding to letters we received from 
parts of the United States, but 
sractical materialized. 

the last month or so sentiment 

‘ing of representatives of the Irish 
I ed S before the world 

s to peace has become so prevalent 

ve think the time is opportune for the 
ig Irish organizations in New York and 
r American cities to take definite action. 

There are many problems that may be ex- 
pected to develop in the post-war period 
Irish men and women in the United 
should be preparing how to meet. 
Time is really of the essence in such prepa- 
ration. Delay is dangerous. 

he world is about to enter on an era 
that may completeiy change the actions and 
reactions of men and women toward morals, 
manners, traditions, and customs. How is 
any fragment of the human family to know 
how it should face the new era if it does 
not take the means of learning beforehand 
what is expected of it? 

The spiritual heritage of the Irish is suffi- 
ciently important to move all who value it 
in directing their thoughts to the future. 
An exchange of ideas and opinions at a race 
convention is the best medium, we are con- 
vinced, of getting the race ready to take care 
of itself when peace comes. The prelimi- 
naries for a convention should not take long 
to complete. There are enough societies in 
the United States to guarantee its representa- 
tive character and assure its success. No 
delay should be permitted in getting the 
convention under way. 


oe 
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The Baruch Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. It follows: 

The Baruch report comes clcse to being a 
blueprint for the Nation’s economy in the 
transition from war to peace. The recom- 
mendations are made with this qualifica- 
tion—that they are secondary to the prompt 
and effective prosecution of the war. It was 
on this basis that the task of preparing the 
report was undertaken by the two authors, 
Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock. 

The plan deals with demobilization, both 
military and industrial. The objective is to 
prevent unemployment and depression and 
to prepare for a new adventure in prosperity. 
If this pattern is followed, or the main princi- 
ples of it, there is good reason to hope that 
the country will avoid the confusion and 
waste that were involved in demobilization 
after the First World War. 

“It is an easier task to convert from peace 
This obser- 








vation in the summary of the report is the 


key to the complexity of the problem. 
needs to be done now in preparation for ; 
must be done against the currents of i 
war activity. It must be done withou 
way weakening the conduct of the war 

On the policy side, the proposal the 
Government should get out of bus 
soon as possible after the war will be 
erally approved. The war, in its urgeney 
magnitude, has forced Government t 
over many business functions not nor 
within its sphere. How to get dise: 
from and unscramble these activities a1 
store them to private enterprise is a pr 
overshadowing the whole program of 
demobilization and reconversion 

The job this time will be much 
than it was after the last war, when t! 
a deplorable muddle over the 
contracts and the disposal of surplus m 
supplies and equipment. ] 


termin;: 


Then, the 
huge waste, great stocks of goods dete: 
in warehouses, new ships rusted aw 
perts, merchandise got into the h 
speculators who made fortunes at the 
expense and many perfecily renu 
facturers whose contracts were 
waited for years before their claims fi 
were settled. There was ccandal and exi1 
gence, incompetence and Nnegligen: 
honesty and profiteering. 

It is estimated that after the First W 
War there was about $7,000,0C0,000 wor 
surplus goods to be disposed of, and th 
time the amount may be 10 times as: 
How well we succeed in meeting the s 
this time, and in applying the princi 
the Baruch report, depends in large degr« 
whether the war ends suddenly, as it dic 
last time, or the end can be foreseen { 
far in advance. 

There will be widespread agreement 
the report’s declaration that “there 
need for a post-war depression.” Pu 
prevent a depression requires, as the 1 
well states, “getting us all back to v 
peacetime enterprises.” There will be : 
ment, too, with such proposals as pt 
settlement of war contracts; early dis» 
surpluses “as in a goldfish bowl’’—with 
publicity to prevent fraud; equal opportt 
for small as well as large business to hb 
surpluses; continuance of artificial bus 
controls only so long as is necessary; de\ 
ment of a public works program. 

The proposal for national debt reduct 
good, but it is doubtful that Congress « 
intelligently draft now a definite post-v 
tax schedule, as suggested. A general px 
of tax reduction when feasible might well 
adopted, but many factors of public wel 
must be considered before lower rates 
established. 

This is a comprehensive, considered p! 


ah] A 
avnie I 


embracing virtually all the problems that are 


foreseeable in connection with the recony 
sion of industry, and the transition to ps 
the only one of its kind. In some resp 
Congress and Government officials will b< 
to improve it; in general, it is a valuable gu 
for an intricate, highly important task, 


Mountain Out of a Mole Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my ! 
marks, I include an editorial from tl 
St. Louis Star-Times: 


ROGERS of California. ™! 
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MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLEHILL 


nan Dres, of the House Committee 
-American Activities, has disclosed that 
mbers are studying the Peace Now 
ent. If the committee cannot un- 
more virulent forms of un-American 
ties, all, indeed, is well on the patriotic 





Peace Now movement is composed of 
roups of militant pacifists, numbering 
2.000, the great majority of whom are 
religious folk who somehow contrived 
ntort themselves into the conviction 
y and all war is iniquitous. They 
become conscientious objectors. To 
i that they remain silent about their 
ns because wartime is an inappro- 
time for voicing them is like criticiz- 
chanticleer for crowing in the early 





avowed purpose of the Dies investi- 

to avert the impression upon the 
wers, our allies, and our armies that 
exists in this country a significant 
d for a negotiated peace. An inves- 
n by the Dies committee will probably 
re to create this impression than any 
Now movement, if ignored, could ever 





Peace Now literature in behalf of a 
tiated peace is semireligious gibberish, 
y discerned as such by the man in the 

and just as readily ignored. Lest the 
tee believe that the mere an- 

sement of an investigation will frighten 
pacifist groups into folding their tents, 
gest that it spend a little time on the 
of the conscience and its strange com- 
ns 

I in investigation but a program of re- 
education is in order, conducted by enlight- 
clesiastical thought, in an endeavor to 
rientate the conscientious objector on the 

ct of war, or, failing in this, to counsel 
1 to greater restraint. 


- i+ 
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Federal Aid to the States for Highway 
Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

ig letter and report: 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
Boston, February 21, 1944, 
EpITH Nourse RoGERs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RoceErs: Sometime ago 
attention of this commission was di- 
ed to a bill, H. R. 2426, which would pro- 
> for appropriations amounting to $3,000,- 

( ),000 at the rate of $1,000,000 a year for 

e 3 years immediately following the end of 

the war, to be used in making grants to the 
tes for the construction and improve- 

ment of highways, including both through 
ites and local roads. The corresponding 
1ate bill is S. 971. 

These two bills were referred by this com- 

ussioOn to its committee on taxation, which 

held a hearing at which several persons, well 
hiormed regarding the subject matter, were 


reser 


ent, including Commissioner Herman A. 
XC—App.——59 
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MacDonald, of the Department of Public 
Works. On the basis of the facts presented 
at the hearing and additional information 
obtained from other sources, the committee 
submitted to the commission at a meeting 
held on Tuesday, February 15, the draft of a 
report regarding the two bills in question. 
That report was approved by the commis- 
sion, with some modifications, and the com- 
mission voted to send copies to the Senators 
and Representatives from Massachusetts in 
the Congress. 

A copy of the report is therefore enclosed 
for your information. We hope that you will 
find it practicable to take a position re- 
garding H. R. 2426 consistent with the con- 
clusions set forth in this report 

Sincerely yours 
JOHN W. PLAISTED, 
Secretary. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION IN REGARD TO PRO- 

POSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR FEDERAL AID 

TO THE STATES FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES IN THE 

AMOUNT OF $3,000,000,000 FOR 3 YEARS 

PURSUANT TO H. R. 2426 OR RELATED BILLS 


This Commission having considered this 
proposed legislation, and the report thereon 
of its committee on taxation, makes the 
following recommendations: 

“1. If legislation along the proposed lines 
is adopted, there should be incorporated 
therein a plan or formula for the distribution 
of the funds to the several States which will 
not be inequitable to the more densely popu- 
lated States and to those States which bear a 
heavy burden of Federal taxation, having in 
mind that the purposes of this bill include 
not only through-route rural highways, but 
also urban roads, and in fact the entire road- 
building program of a given State. 

“2. The proposed amount is excessive and 
should be drastically reduced; and the pur- 
poses for which the Federal aid may be ex- 
pended should be limited to reco gnized fields 
of Federal activity. 

“It is desirable and necessary that the Fed- 
eral Government should take part in the 
financing of post roads and through routes, 
and an adequate amount should be appro- 
priated to provide Federal aid for such pur- 
poses. In this way the States having large 
needs for such highways and less ability to 
pay are in effect aided by States having lesser 
needs and greater ability to pay. But it is 
unsound, un-American, and contrary to the 
proper relationship of the States to the Fed- 
eral Government to have this sound prin- 
ciple carried further than is required for the 
above purpose. 

“As a general principle the construction of 
local highways and the financing of a State’s 
highway program should be a function of the 
State, and should be financed from State 
funds. If further financial resources will be 
needed by the States during the post-war 
period for their road-building programs, it 
would be preferable to have those sources 
made available directly to the States rather 
than to have the Federal Government collect 
the money by taxation or by borrowing, and 
return the same to the States in the shape 
of Federal aid under such plans of distribu- 
tion as set up in the proposed legislation 

This could be accomplished by having the 
Federal Government release to the States 
sources of taxation now preempted by the 
Federal Government, such as the Federal 
gasoline tax. Figures submitted to this Com- 
mission show that under the proposed legis- 
lation the contribution by the taxpayers of 
Massachusetts will be approximately $107,- 
400,000, of which the State of Massachusetts 
will be allocated approximately $54,127,000; 
whereas if Massachusetts itself financed this 
program, it would receive the whole $107,- 
400,000. Similarly, if the Federal program is 
reduced in amount, and Massachusetts finan- 
ces its own program for local roads, Massa- 
chusetts citizens will receive 100 cents on the 
dollar of the amount they pay in taxes for 


| such purpose; whereas under the Federal-aid 
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plan they will receive only about 50 
on the dollar. 

“It is contrary to the spirit 
tution of the United States for the Federal 
Government to finance the local road-build- 
ing programs of States. This is clearly a 


cents 


of the Consti- 





State matter, and not within the constitu- 
tional provisions granting power to the Fed- 
eral Government ‘to establish post ojijice 
and post roads’ and ‘to regulate comn e 
with foreign nations and among the sevs 
States.” To tax the citizens of M 1u- 
setts and have this money distributed among 
other States for purposes not provided f 

the Constitution, and in a manner over which 
the taxpayers of Massachusetts will have 
practically no control, is a form of taxation 
without representation. The time has « 


to rest 


itutional government 
to oppose Federal intrusion up- 


re const 
“The time 


on the prerogatives of the States is in re 

of each individual case as it a! rhe 
broader question of preserving States’ rights 
will not arise as a clear-cut issue by it 

it arises only in this piecemeal fashion. The 
oroblem of secession by States has been me 
but the problem of abdication by the States 


must still be faced. 

“Persons interested in the Massachusetts 
post-war highway problem should not be hyp- 
notized by the huge amounts of Federal 
grants dangled before theireyes. They will in 
fact receive from such grants only about 50 
percent of the tax dollar which they pay 
The proposed legislation in addition to being 
reduced in amount should be limited rec- 
ognized fields of Federal activity; and pro- 
visions permitting the financing of local 
highway programs should be eliminated 

“A history of Federal aid for hig vs 





shows that 
dented e 


the new proposal is a I 
xpansion of past theory and prac- 


tice he first Federal act was in 1916. 
From then until 1930 the amount allocated 
to Massachusetts averaged about $1,000,000 a 
year In 1931 and 1932 the addition of 


emergency funds brought the total amounts 
up to $3,000,000 and $3,500,000, respectively. 
In 1934, $6,000,000 of National Industrial Re- 
covery funds were available. In 1936, $7,383,- 
718 of Works Progress funds were available 
in addition to nearly $2,000,000 of regular 
Federal road-aid funds. Since then the total 
amounts available in any year have not ex- 
ceeded approximately $3,000,000. The 1943 
figure was under $2,500,000. The proposed 
new legislation is in the ammount of $18,000,- 
000 a year for each of 3 years, total $54,000,000. 


“Beyond that, up to the present time 50 
percent or more of matched State funds were 
usually required. Under the new bill that 


figure is reduced to 25 percent Prior to the 
new bill Federal aid was in general limited 
to the Federal aid highway system; under the 
new bill local road building programs may be 
included 

“This 
aid from 50 percent 
75 percent in 
ficially l 
, in 
from the tax] 


increase of the proportion of Federal 
in the present law to 
the proposed law k 
advantageous to the States. 
Federal grants come largely 
ayers of the Stat and States 


Ks super- 





like Massachusetts which pay a heavy sha! 

of the Federal tax bill will be worse off under 
this 75-percent provision. Massachusetts, 
and other States similarly situated, will in 
fact, contribute toward the total appropria- 
tion much more in taxes than they will re- 


ceive back in Federal grants under any for- 
mula so far proposed. The inclusion of k 
road programs will not only increase thi 
burden on States like Massachusetts, and 
build up a huge Federal expenditure, but 
will involve Federal encroachmer: 1 a field 
that belongs properly to the St 

“This Commission therefore ' that the 
bill be amended to reduce dr! i the 
amount to be appropriated d to restric 
to actual post roads the use of the n 
granted; also that any money appro} i 
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be distributed according to a plan or formula 
equitable to all the States. If the bill can- 
not be revised along these lines, the commis- 
sion urges that it be rejected.” 

Adopted at a meeting of the commission 
held at the State House, Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944. 

Attest: 

JOHN W. PLAISTED, 
Secretary. 


Strike at Rouge Plant of Ford Motor Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it might well seem that the 
strike mentioned below will be known in 
the years to come as “the strike to end 
all strikes”: 

Fepsruary 19, 1944. 
From Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

More than 1,100 production foundry work- 
ers in the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
were either idle or on strike today in what 
appeared to be a well organized slow-down 
effort by the U. A. W.-C. I. O. local 600: One 
department struck to force a demand for a 
half hour rest period after each half hour 
of work, adopting as their slogan “A half hour 
on and a half hour off.” In an adjacent de- 
partment core makers had slowed down their 
production to less than half normal. During 
1940 their voluntary production rate was 566 
units per man per 8-hour shift. This has 
been cut to 275 units per man. Present 
Army schedules call for 450 units per man. 

Production costs for war materials have 
skyrocketed during the last few days because 
of the slow-down, company Officials said. The 
company last week offered the union an op- 
portunity to correct its difficulties but the 
slow-down continued. As a result nine men 
were suspended for 1 week under clause 13 
of the U. A. W. contract which stipulates 
working schedules and the strike followed. 
The half-and-half work schedule was de- 
manded by metal pourers who normally alter- 
nate a haif hour pouring metal and a half 
hour of light work. They had pressed their 
demands by sleeping in the foundry aisles 
during the half-hour periods after pouring, 
the company said. 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an article from the magazine, 
Broadcasting, which appeared in the 
February 21, 1944, issue. The article 
follows: 


Governor Cox Says Fiy PLANS UNITED STATES 
OWNERSHIP—1920 NOMINEE POINTs TO StTuD- 
TED CAMPAIGN BY CHAIRMAN 


A studied campaign toward Government 
ownership of radio in the United States is 


| 
| 
| 


attributed to F. C. C. Chairman James Law- 
rence Fly by former Gov. James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, newspaper publisher and owner of three 
stations. Governor Cox in 1920 was the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President. 

“I am convinced that Fly wants radio to be 
turned over, if not abruptly then by easy 
stages as political conditions permit, to the 
Government,” Governor Cox said. The dis- 
closure came in a letter to J. Leonard 
Reinsch, managing director of WSB (At- 
lanta), WIOD (Miami), and WHIO (Dayton), 
the Cox-owned stations. A copy of the letter, 
dated January 20, is in the hands of Chair- 
man Burton K. WHEELER, of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. 

“If we had Federal ownership,” Governor 
Cox commented, “then a Huey Long admin- 
istration could never be gotten rid of.” 

Governor Cox had Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
his Vice Presidential running mate in the 
1920 campaign. A close relationship has ex- 
isted between them since that campaign. 
The 73-year-old statesman has made few pub- 
lic utterances, however, in recent years, and 
never has commented publicly on the New 
Deal or F. C. C. radio policies or regulatory 
methods. 

Governor Cox is publisher of the Dayton 
Daily News, the Atlanta Journal, and the 
Miami Daily News, each identified with sta- 
tion operation. He was a Member of Con- 
gress from 1909 to 1913 and served 6 years 
as Governor of Ohio, having been nominated 
for the Presidency while serving his last term. 

In his letter to Mr. Reinsch, who was a 
witness before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of the White- 
Wheeler bill (S. 814) to restrict F. C. C. 
powers, Governor Cox said there were three 
things highspotted in his mind regarding the 
whole radio situation. 

“First,” he said, “there is the duty of Con- 
gress in doing something to clarify the 
present state of things emphasized by the 
fact that the Supreme Court has almost sup- 
plicated the law-making body to indicate the 
path for a more sensible, efficient, and just 
regulation of the whole industry. 

“Second, I am convinced that Fly wants 
radio to be turned over, if not abruptly then 
by easy stages as political conditions permit, 
to the Government. If we had Federal owner- 
ship, then a Huey Long administration 
could never be gotten rid of. 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


“Third, Senator WHEELER has put his finger 
on the very definite need of providing some 


| way, somehow, for an equal division of time 





in the discussion of vital public questions. 
It might be difficult to write this into law. 
Jeffersor. was a very wise man and he once 
said that it was a mistake to make either 
charter of government or statute too specific. 
The important thing was to express the prin- 
ciple involved, having some confidence in the 
intelligence and integrity of both administra- 
tive officers and the courts, 

“We live in a democracy which cannot go 
on in good health unless we have a healthy 
public opinion and that cannot be unless our 
public has presented to it the truth, and all 
of it. After all, that is the very essence of 
democracy and this form of government is 
not going to live if truth is diluted through 
misrepresentation. It is as necessary to keep 
the current of public opinion protected as it 
is to balance the diet of a baby. 

“Elaborating a little upon this basic philos- 
ophy, we have a job to do in the making of a 
world peace. The truth from all over the 
world must come unshackled. If our civili- 
zation knows what is going on, then we can 
assume that the rightness of things will have 
a much better chance to prevail than it ever 


| has in the past.” 
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| A Tribute to the Memory of the Late 
Edward E. Cushman, United States 
District Judge at Tacoma, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Edward E. Cushman was an eminent and 
respected jurist of the State of Wash- 
ington, who, during his lifetime had 
earned the admiration and deep respect 
of his colleagues of the bench and bar. 
Judge Cushman was a profound scholar, 
not only of the law but of literature and 
history. He was a member of a distin- 
guished family. His home for decades 
was one of the attractive sites of my 
scenic home city of Tacoma, standing 
high and white against the sky on the 
seaward terminus of a lofty hill reach- 
ing to the edge of Puget Sound. Judge 
Cushman’s home is a show place. 

His successor on the Federal bench in 
Tacoma, following his retirement, is our 
own former colleague, the Honorable 
Charles H. Leavy, who for three terms 
represented the northwest section of the 
State of Washington in Congress. 

Incidentally, Judge Leavy’s new home 
on Madrona Way in Tacoma is situated 
on a promontory in a geographical posi- 
tion similar to that occupied by Judge 
Cushman’s home. Its beautiful grounds, 
like those of Judge Cushman, are restful 
yet inspiring to all who are privileged to 
see and visit them. 

Judge Cushman had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the public service to 
which another Federal judge, the Hon- 
orable John C. Bowen, paid condign 
tribute recently at memorial exercises 
held in the Federal court room at Ta- 
coma, in which ceremonies, dozens of the 
most distinguished lawyers and judges 
of the State of Washington participated. 
Judge Cushman was a brother of the late 
Frank Cushman, who served in Congress 
as one of my predecessors for a long 
period of time. The memory of the late 
Congressman Frank Cushman is still 
cherished among old timers here because 
that distinguished Republican statesmar 
was so outstandingly witty, and engaging 
in his personality. Congressman Frank 
Cushman was one of the greatest racon- 
teurs who ever graced the Halls of Con- 
gress. As a story teller, he has been 
rivaled only during the past 4 decades by 
former United States Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin, of Alabama. ; 

The senior United States judge of 
western Washington, is the personable, 
likable, and gifted John C. Bowen. He 
has summed up in exquisite language, 
most appropriately, the feelings enter- 
tained by those who know him best in ap- 
praising the career of Judge Edward E. 
Cushman. Here is Judge Bowen's ad- 
dress: 

My brothers of the Federal and Stat 
courts, members of the bar, and friends ©! 


Judge Cushman, we all as friends of Jud 
Cushman are met here to pay our res} 
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splendid private life and honored pub- 
eer 
e Cushman was devoted to his city 
untry, his family, and profession. 
I city and people of Tacoma, where he 
| the greater part of his life, held a very 
place in his heart. He was intensely 
to his country and his patriotism was 
» highest order. 
watchful and tender care for the per- 
well-being of his beloved wife and 
» dear to him was always evident. The 
circle was his personal pride and joy, 
his stately home and beautiful gar- 
th their panorama of entrancing bay 
c¢ and mountains, he found refresh- 
xation from the arduous tasks of his 
| office. 
ice Cushman’s long public service 
d a period of about 40 years begin- 
1 1900. As assistant United States at- 
as special assistant to the attorney 
| for the ninth circuit, as United States 
t judge for the third division of Alaska, 
s senior United States district judge for 
vestern district of Washington, he gath- 
i wisdom from his varied experiences. 
urt and all with whom he came in 
were the beneficiaries of his wise 








u 





unsel. 
For more than 27 years Judge Cushman 
the full measure of his outstanding abil- 
the service of this court and the Federal 
ry. His conscientious attention to 
court's work characterized his long ca- 
on the bench. He was noted for his 
aking consideration and limitless pa- 
His presence on the bench guaran- 
to a litigant his day in court, and no 
was turned away without a full hearing. 
It has been my happy privilege to have 
ised Judge Cushman’s work from the 
dpoints of both a lawyer practicing be- 
him and 4 colleague on the bench 
r with him. He loved the work and 
f a judge, and by his constant attitude 
conduct he unfalteringly upheld and 
hened the highest traditions and in- 
y of the Federal courts. In him, nature 
mbined an abundant gift and purpose for 
ng impartia: justice between the strong 
d the weak. No judge ever succeeded 
re than did Judge Cushman in bringing 





real satisfaction to those affected favorably 


unfavorably by his decisions. He was in 
respects a good judge and a successful 
ice. He was, I believe, one of the ablest 
fairest judges of all time. 
His exemplary record in the faithful serv- 
of this court will sustain the lifelong 
gratitude of all who knew him, and will ever 
e a guiding inspiration to those of bench 
bar who come upon the scene after his 
departure. But we who knew him shall al- 
ways miss him, and we shall honor him as a 
champion among those who would maintain 
> majesty of the law. 





The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Washington Post of February 
24, 1944: 

BARKLEY'S RESIGNATION 


The President’s telegram to Senator BarK- 


LEY suggests that he is now belatedly trying 
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to heal the breach between himself and Con- 
gress. His veto of the tax bill made the 
breach into a yawning gulf. The message 
was one of the most extraordinary messages 
that we remember. It is no wonder that it 
brought forth the indignant and bitter resig- 
nation of the long-suffering majority leader 
in the Senate. The Kentuckian called it a 
“deliberate and calculated assault upon the 
honesty and integrity” of Congressmen. He 
did not use extravagant language. When a 
President writes that a tax bill is “not a tax 
bill but a tax relief bill providing relief not 
for the needy but for the greedy,” when he 
says that the bill “is replete with provisions 
which * * * afford indefensible special 
privileges to favored groups’—when he says 
such things only one conclusion can be 
drawn. That conclusion is that he is assail- 
ing the motives of Congress 

Why the President should go to such 
demagogic lengths in attacking Congress is 
anybody’s guess. He has invited a break 
with the legislature. But why? Is he en- 
couraging the country to put the finger on 
Congress as the branch responsible for the 
failure to enact a “realistic” tax law? That 
would seem to be the case. It follows that 
the tax message must be regarded as a docu- 
ment giving off the ancient and fishlike 
smell of politics. Even if the President 
doesn’t intend to run again, his record will. 
And the message seems destined to be added 
to the record of Roosevelt virtue outraged by 
a Congress devoid of virtue. That may or 
may not be a winning appeal. In view of 
the public ignorance of the history of this 
measure, in view of the diversion of public 
interest to wartime pursuits and war news— 
this form of campaigning may count. As to 
that, time only can tell. All that can be 
said now is that electioneering conducted on 
such a low level will be injurious in the long 
run to the welfare of our Nation. 

The record, in point of fact, doesn't at all 
bear out the construction which may be read 
in the veto message as to the sole responsi- 
bility of Congress for the tax flasco. Con- 
gress and the Executive are coordinate. In 
tax matters they have a joint responsibility 
which is plainly stated in the law of the 
land. The sponsorship of taxation as of 
treaties belongs to the executive department. 
It is the President's task, according to law, 
to make specific recommendations in the 
budget message whenever receipts fall short 
of expenditures. If the history of the pres- 
ent tax bill is examined, the conclusion is 
forced upon the impartial observer that the 
President failed in this particular duty. He 
did not make specific recommendations. On 
January 12 a year ago the Post, commenting 
on his budget message, said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt does not present any specific 
recommendations. * * * Indeed, he has 
left our legislators a greater liberty of choice 
in respect to methods than many of them 
will relish.” 

All he did was to give Congress the dimen- 
sions of its task. To be sure, Secretary Mor- 
genthau later came along with a §10,500,- 
000,000 tax program. That program, however, 
failed so miserably to bite into war-created 
incomes that it let off between 9,000,000 and 
11,000,000 income taxpayers. It was thus as 
much a political document as his veto mes- 
sage. Even the men responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the _ stabilization policy 
damned it with faint praise. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Congress couldn't stomach 
it. In other words, the President has never 
given the Congress the requisite leadership 
in the coordinate job of framing the “real- 
istic” tax measure he so often requests. 

The Post did not like the bill that came out 
of the Congress. And it said so. So far as 
we are concerned, a realistic tax measure in 
this inflationary period would rest squarely 
on a general sales tax and compulsory savings. 
But on both these necessary bases for war- 
time taxes the President has blown alter- 
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nately hot and cold. As far back as January 5, 
1942, he envisaged a general sales tax “as a 
temporary wartime necessity.” But he never 
recommended it. In the Budget message, out 
of which grew the present bill, he said we 
should strive to collect “not less than sixteen 
billions of additional funds by taxation, sav- 
ings, or both.” But he left the plea for com- 
pulsory savings implicit, and even backed 
down under press conference questioning. If 
half the vigor and particularization he has 
put into the veto message had been put into 
his Budget messages, the country would not 
now have arrived at its present fiscal pass 
All that the veto message accomplishes is to 
add a political to a fiscal crisis. Statesman- 
ship certainly took a holiday when the Presi- 
dent indited the message which is now rock- 
ing Congress. 


TAX BILL 

In detail the President's veto of the tax bill 
raises several points which require clarifica- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt complains about the loss 
of revenue due to the freezing of social- 
security payments and to the termination 
this year of the renegotiation law But 
neither item is properly the concern of the 
tax collector. Social security is a system in 
itself. In other words, whether or not it was 
advisable to raise the rates, the problem was 
one of sccial-security policy. But in saying 
that the freezing “does not seem, wise,” the 
President leaves the impression that social 
security is an exclusively fiscal concern 

As to the renegotiation law, this is a price 
and not a tax law. Under the present bill 
the law comes to an end at the close of 1944. 
By that time the procurement branches of the 
armed services, after a 3-year experience, 
should surely be able to reprice contrects so 
that no profiteering is left. If not, the excess- 
profits tax is available. If the procurement 
Officials have not by the end of 1944 developed 
the necessary experience, then they will have 
been grossly deficient in their function. At 
any rate, under the new bill they can have 
another 6 months of renegotiation, or till the 
middle of 1945, though the President didn’t 
mention this period of grace. It is significant 
that just as Secretary Morgenthau was satis- 
fied with the social-security item, so the 
armed services were content with the way 
that the renegotiation item was handled 

The President, finally, is off the mark in in- 
veighing against Congress for its sole respon- 
sibility for the lack of simplification of our tax 
laws. The major cause of tax mystification 
is the bastard pay-as-you-go system which 
is now on the statute books. Originally pay- 
as-you-go was as simple as daylight saving. 
It should have been accepted or rejected. In- 
stead, the Treasury saw in the idea a chance 


of collecting more revenue by a lot of doubles 
talk about “forgiveness.” The result was a 
compromise with the Rumlites in Congress— 
and the present major cause of the confusion 


in our tax laws. 





Soldiers Need Countable Ballots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 

| cluding an editorial from the current 

| issue of the Saturday Evening Post To 

| my mind, it is a fine, analytical exposi- 

tion of the present absentee-voting 
problem. 
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The 


\LDIFRS NEED COUNTABLE BALLOTS 
tumult which has been raging around 
the m of votes for scldiers could have 
been cut down to standard size if some atten- 
tion had been paid one fact—namely, that a 
soldier | not voted when he has written a 
name on a ballot provided by a Federal com- 
mission, but only when the ballot has been 
ccepted and counted by the election officials 
is State and voting precinct. The “fraud” 
‘h Mr. Roosevelt said he detected in pro- 
posals to amend the Green-Lucas bill might 

; justiy have been charged against the orig- 
inal bill itself. That bill, before its amend- 
ment, provided a Federal ballot and a sys- 
tem of soldier voting which would have been 
unacceptable to election officials all over the 
country 

Start with the fact that 
stitution the Presidential election is con- 
ducted by States, and the confusion dis- 
appears. Mr. Roosevelt cannot carry Italy or 
Port Moresby. He has to carry California, 
Ohio, and the sixteenth ward in Philadelphia. 
To be counted, ballots must be delivered to 
election Officials in places where people are 
entitled to vote. The ballots must satisfy 
the requirements of State laws. You can fly 
a ballot from New Guinea, but you can’t make 
an election moderator put it in the box. So 
what was the use of Mr. Roosevelt belabor- 
ing Senators and Representatives who tried 
to prevent endless election contests in the 
future by making the ballots acceptable in 
the first place? 

The explanation that will occur to some 
people is the hope of the fourth-term boys 
to represent themselves to the soldiers and 
their relatives as carrying on a heroic battle 
against overwhelming odds in behalf of votes 
for soldiers. Actually, almost everybody fa- 
vors it, but some responsible political leaders 
believe that ballots should not only be printed 
and distributed td the soldiers but put in 
ballot boxes and counted. This group, with 
no help from Mr. Roosevelt, forced amend- 
ments to the Green-Lucas bill which con- 
ferred on that measure a considerably greater 
degree of constitutionality. Some of the op- 
position feared that the administration was 
planning to grab the soldier vote and do its 
own counting, and the effort in Congress to 
prevent amendments which make this more 
difficult did not assuage these fears. The new 
dealers and their allies tried to make the cus- 
tomers believe that the “reactionaries” were 
afraid of the soldier vote. 

If this were 1945 or 1942 instead of 1944, 
votes for soldiers would have been taken care 
of in the course of a day’s routine. Because 
it is 1944, a job like this can only be done 
after everybody, from the President down, has 
had a kick at this bouncy political football. 


qu 


under our Con- 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said the last few days about 
the responsibility of the Congress in 
maintaining its self-respect. All this 
argument originated, of course, because 
the President of the United States vetoed 
a bill passed by the Congress, which 
everyone concedes he had a right to do. 
He undoubtedly has this right, because it 
is said that he has vetoed some 600 other 


bills passed by the Congress. I was 
amazed at the implication some distin- 
guished Members expressed on yesterday 
that, in order to maintain our self- 
respect, we should vote to override the 
veto. I do not agree with this position. 
I thought the bill was bad when it was 
first introduced and worse, if possible, 
when it was finally passed. I voted 
against the bill, first, because I thought 
the amount was inadequate and, second, 
because of other provisions in it that 
were bad. I still think they are bad, and, 
in order to keep a clear conscience and 
maintain my self-respect, I intend to 
keep on voting against it. 

A peculiar thing when you follow the 
course of this particular bill to its final 
passage. As I remember, the Treasury 
Department asked for a tax bill of 
ten and a half billion dollars. When 
this was first proposed and _ before 
it was formally placed before the 
committee, from press reports. the 
proposal found little favor with some 
members of the committee. I am sure 
we all appreciate the great amount of 
work the Ways and Means Committee 
did, but when they emerged with this bill 
a great number of the majority mem- 
bers were opposed to it, a few majority 
members joined with a solid minority 
group and passed this bill out of com- 
mittee. I make this statement with no 
first-hand knowledge but only what I 
have been told by members of the com- 
mittee. The bill came onto the floor of 
the House one afternoon, was debated 
and passed the same afternoon. Usu- 
ally it takes 2 and 3 days for debate 
on a tax bill. There was about one- 
third of the membership on the floor 
when it was passed. It passed without 
a roll call, went over to the Senate and 
was made infamously worse, brought 
back by a conference committee and was 
passed. It did pass by an overwhelming 
vote, but 100 members voted against it 
on final passage. 

As we all know, the Ways and Means 
Committee members are elected to rep- 
resent the House on this important com- 
mittee, and their responsibility is great 
inasmuch as they are responsible for tax 
legislation. I think it is unfortunate, but 
perhaps a necessary rule of the House, 
that tax bills are brought here upon the 
floor under a closed rule. No matter how 
much one disagrees with the provisions 
of these bills, the only alternative one 
has is to either vote for the entire bill 
or against it. As I said before, all the 
minority members and a few of the ma- 
jority members brought out this bill, 
askec for a closed rule, and got it, and 
no matter how much they may dislike the 
criticism, they are the responsible people 
who passed this thing they call a revenue 
measure. ; 

We are all proud of the heroic fighting 
done by our armed forces and I am sure 
we appreciate the great sacrifice they 
have made. It seems a sad thing to me 
that on many of our so-called home 
fronts we have failed to measure up to 
our responsibility when compared to their 
sacrifice. Surely we who are left at 
home in secure places should be willing 
to furnish and pay for the bullets that 
these defenders of ours used to defeat our 
enemies. 
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their all, there is no reason why yw, 
should not give at least half of all our 
time, energy, and money to support our 
war effort. In my opinion this bill is a 
timid gesture to the men who are out 
there fighting and dying for us this very 
minute, and I am glad to say again that 
in their interest and in the interest of 
the country and to maintain my own 
self-respect, it will be with a great dea] 
of pleasure that I will support the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 


Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, I said 
last week when the bill was being con- 
sidered by the House that “We cannot 
afford at this time not to have a strong 
Department of State.” 

This morning there appeared in the 
Washington Post an editorial on the re- 
organization of the Department entitled, 
“Teamwork.” Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including this editorial 
today: 

TEAMWORK 


In the complexity of the modern world 
diplomacy and economics are closely linked. 
This is why the President found it advisable 
to bring all foreign economic operations to- 
gether in a single agency and to make that 
agency responsible to the State Department 
for policy directives. The reorganization, for 
one reason or another, is still in the birth 
pangs. Much has yet to be done, as we have 
said before, to perfect it. However, in con- 
nection with the recently negotiated Cuban 
molasses agreement, we are glad to chaik up 
a good mark for the new arrangement. 

Because of the shortage of shipping and 
the critical nature of the submarine men 
in the Caribbean, the United States found it 
impossible to purchase and transport the 1943 
blackstrap molasses production of Cuba. As 
a result, the Cubans used their molasses to 
manufacture rum, gin, and other beverage 
liquors now in short supply in this country. 
But molasses is much more urgently needed 
for the manufacture of alcohol as a source 
of synthetic rubber. Accordingly, a mission 
headed by F. E. A. representatives was sent 
to Habana recently and concluded an agree- 
ment under which the Cuban Government 
will reduce its liquor exports for 1944 and 
sell its molasses output to the United States 
for industrial uses. 

A good many agencies of the United States 
Government were interested in this molasses 
agreement. The Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as well as F. E. A. were represented in the mis- 
sion. It worked, necessarily, in close cooper- 
ation with the State Department and with 
our Embassy in Habana, with the War Pro- 
duction Board, which must administer the 
restrictions on beverage alcohol imports, and 
with the Department of the Interior, which 
has jurisdiction over Puerto Rico and the Vi'- 
gin Islands, also affected by the agreemen‘ 
Here is a noteworthy example of the kind 
teamwork which is indispensable to all ou 


Inasmuch as they are giving | operations in the foreign field. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 

HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 
OF KANSAS 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


’ Mr. LAMBERTSON. 
; the three-horse team there are still two 


Mr. Speaker, of 


It was hard luck that subsidies had to 
ted on a week ago. 
fourth-term slogan: “Again, 

and again,” and again. 

There is a big, white slaughterhouse 
juarantined because of veto-itis. 
e only reason the soldier-vote bill is 

stil] here is because it is stillhere. 

43] we had read to us on February 22 

i House were the Farewell Addresses 
ir- the first and last Presidents. 


: 


ia- As a grower and seller of trees.”— 
id F. D. R. BARKLEY says it was only 
on- ( as trees. Why should not Santa 
n ( do that? 
on These little pine bushes are to the 
oak as the cricket is to the stal- 
the 4 n.’—BarRKLEY. Yes, Senator; but the 
re- tallion is just a horse today. 
d : There is quite an extensive habit here 
my of lebrating birthdays of the alpha- 
rial 1] set-ups. This is one place where 


e should be more funerals. 
The Vice President says the President 
ld have another 4 years because he 
I ‘a sense of how it all adds to- 
R gether”—sum total of two hundred bil- 
‘chet ; lions in the red. 
The three great bases in the John Mar- 


neé 
f Islands: Tea party and taxation 
birth without representation, guaranteeing in 


ve the Constitution the sole right of Con- 
: gress to levy taxes, and February 1944, 
Tali en Congress overrode the tax veto. 
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eeded oF 
sale HON. WALTER E. BREHM 
OF OHIO 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
States Thursday, February 24, 1944 
a Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, under 


to extend my remarks, I include an 
; . rticle by Robert C. Harper, entitled 





-ati : “Army Dentists’ Vital Role in Keeping 

> mis- Fighters Fit.” 

yoper- Mr. Speaker, I seriously question if the 
wi age citizen, including Members of 

PP ( ess, realize the vital role which the | 
~ : ntal profession is playing in our all- 

which war effort both on the battle front 

e Vi id on the home front. 

ment I trust that you will find time to read 


authentic article on this subject, 








| 


which I am today inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 


ARMY DENTISTS’ VITAL Roie IN KEEPING 
FIGHTERS Fir 
(By Robert C. Harper) 

Fifty divisions—or approximately 750,000 
men—have been rehabilitated and made 
available for military duty through the worl 
of the Army Dental Corps in correcting teeth 
deficiencies. 

Withcut these 50 divisions America’s mili- 
tary punch would have been considerably 
less effective in far-flung battle zones 

When the history of America’s role in 
World War No. 2 is written, the part played 
by the dental profession in the Army shall 
have earned the Nation's gratitude, not only 
in helping win the war but also in promoting 
good health through dental hygiene in the 
post-war years. 

Let’s take a quick glance 
achieved, after 2 years of war: 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Army Dental Corps 
has constructed and inserted 1,050,000 den- 
tures (artificial plates). 

More than 25,000.000 fillings have been 
made by the Dental Corps, in addition to 
more than 2,600,000 proph r- 
rheic treatments given. 

Thousands of soldiers had teeth extracted 
and infections removed. 

The corps averages 94,000 dental 
ments every day. 
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Those 750,000 men inducted under the 
Selective Service Act did not have teeth i 
enough to masticate Army food. Den 
brought them up to par. 

SOLDIERS NEED GOOD TEETH 
The work of the Dental Corps under the 


leadership of Maj. Gen. Robert H. Mills, di- 
rector of the dental division, office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, has been no 
less beneficial even i it has not been shouted 
from the housetops. There is nothing glam- 
orous about a dentist’s chair, yet generals 
in charge of combat divisions know that 
Army Dental Corps has vindicated in striking 
manner Napoleon’s maxim that an army 
moves on its belly. It takes good teeth to 
chew and digest field rations in a combat 
zone. 

The minimum dental requirements in the 
last war were that each prospective soldier 
must have at least three posterior or masti- 
cating teeth, as well as three anterior or in- 
cisor teeth. When the present war began, 
these requirements were modified, simply be- 
cause too many men were ineligible because of 
teeth deficiencies. 


the 


STRIKING FACTS 
Approximately 13 of each 1,000 men in the 
Army are wearing full upper and lower den- 
tures. The absence of natural teeth has not 
interfered with their enjoying a good meal. 

Here’s another striking fact: 


In the United States the incidence of 
trench mouth is 4% per 1,000 men per 
month, while among our troops overseas the 


incidence rate is less than 3 per 1,000 men. 
The only reason military authorities assign 
for this disparity is the fact tl Idier 
overseas have fewer contacts with outside 
sources than those in this country. 

At present no soldier can go over 
to a port of debarkation until he 
by his dental officer his hon ion. 
That means all his emergency work has been 
taken care of; he is, in fact, a healthy sol- 
dier, since good teeth is one of the 
requisites of a healthy body. 

When the President's greetings are sent to 
& prospective soldier and he hears in fancy 
the familiar refrain. “You're in the Army 
now; you're not behind a plow,” the Selec- 
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tive Service Act 





becomes a € 
selective Men s wv up wil I ‘ 
if any, daily familiarity w a 
This G. I. is not only giv 
he is told to put it to d oO 3 
deficiencies have been c € } 3 
pride in keeping his tee od ¢ : 
A compliment fr: a h : 
U. S. O. dance makes him aware t t ¢ i 
teeth are a great physical asse 
you look at the subject. 
AFTER-WAR BENEFITS 
Millions of these boys are coming home 


after the war to marry, raise 
take their place in communit 
life. The Army's insistence 
will leave benefits of permanent value I 
them a dentist will be a real friend 
of one whose name is 
pleasant memories 

In 1941 and early 1942 


and nat 


i 
Vv I 
on g d teeth 
) 
i 


associated with 


all 


8.8 percent of 








men inducted under selective service were 
rejected because of poor teeth. Since Octo- 
ber 1942 rejections have been reduced to 
1 man per 1,000 selectees Those rejected 
now are confined to the group sufferi severe 
malocclusian irre i eet ] rcl . 
cleft pa S hairlips, « cies in 
the arches 

Government Issue Joe boards a transport 

and reaches a war zone It is ir es! z 
to n¢ the role of Army ¢ - 
seas. D i are to be f i i l 
shi, ( ranspol am I - 
roop ur t, with eve l unit 
in com ¢ De v 
medical « é The dent i his 
assista I with I l k n 
wl h f ind ull the I t i S l- 
ments d mate 1 to pe n € y 
work. 

Overseas, the over-all ft fin« one 
dental officer to every 850 n m i with 
one to a little « 1,000 in the N 

IN THE WAR ZONE 

The Army Dental Corps in war zones ) 
have a mobile dental laboratory whic S 
primarily set up the repair of dentures 
or prosthetic appliances <« i 1 , 


of 


new ones. In this laboratory there is a 


srosthodontist or s} list I $ 
and t technici 

In the last war the sold wl broke or 
lost his denture becam a < That 
meant his rem l me ] lis- 


tances, to the n 
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Override President’s Veto of Tax Bill To 
Give Majority in Congress the Right To | 
Determine Our Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, today we will vote on the tax 
bill recently vetoed by the President. 
When the conference report on this bill 
was before the House I voted against its 
adoption. I did this as a protest to cer- 
tain provisions of the bill and because 
the total amount proposed to be raised 
by the bill was, in my humble opinion, | 
too small, considering the fact that we 
are in the midst of a great war. 

The conference report carried by an 
overwhelming majority of both Houses. 
If the veto to this bill is sustained, we 
will have this situation: A bill which has 
the endorsement of a large majority of 
the Congress will not become a law; so, 
in effect, the policy as to taxation this 
year will be the policy of the minority. | 
In other words, we will have government 
policy determined by veto, which is 
purely negative in its aspect. It is a 
fundamental principle of representative 
government that the majority of the 
people’s elected officials shall be per- 
mitted to determine the governmental 
policy to be pursued. 

Already one veto has permitted a policy 
on roll-back subsidies to continue as the 
policy of the Government, when, in fact, 
the great majority of Congress—barely 
less than two-thirds—is opposed to the 
policy. The people have no other way to 
express themselves on legislative matters 
than through their Representatives and 
Senators 

Furthermore, in the particular case, 
the leaders of both Houses and of both 
parties tell us that should this bill fail, 
there is probably not enough time left, 
considering the legislative calendar, to 
prepare and have passed another tax bill 
this year. It might again be subjected to 
Presidential veto if every provision in it 
did not meet the approval and fancy of 
the President and his advisers, none of 
whom were Members of Congress, who 
had participated in the preparation of 
the tax bill. 

Therefore, if we are to have govern- 
ment policy that the majority of Con- 
gress wants, it seems to me to be im- 
perative that I vote to override the veto 
of the President. After having voted 
against the bill which the great majority 
of my colleagues think is the proper tax 
bill for this year, I believe it to be my 
duty to submit to their judgment so that 
our policy may really reflect the ma- 
jority of those whom our people have 
designated as their representatives to 
formulate the policies for the operation 
of our Government. 

I make a part of my statement an 
article by Mr. David Lawrence in the 


Washington Star, which I think analyzes 
the situation very well: 
Tax BILL Veto DEcrRIED—ACTION VIEWED AS 


BLOW TO DEMOCRATS AND PRESIDENT'’S FOURTH 
TERM CHANCES 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Roosevelt has precipitated an un- 
fortunate and wholly unnecessary crisis in 
constitutional government in the midst of 
war. His veto of a tax bill on which both 
Houses of Congress worked for several months 
is a blunder of major proportions—far beyond 
the issues in the tax legislation itself. 

For the issue is whether Franklin Roosevelt 
has not outlived his usefulness both as a 
party leader and the leader of the Nation on 
the home front. The veto message, instead 
of being a political asset for his fourth-term 
campaign, will become a political liability for 
the President. 

This development will be regretted by mil- 
lions of citizens who favor the President's 
foreign policies, but who see the big impetus 
Mr. Roosevelt has given to antiadministration 
elements which are unfriendly both to the 
foreign and domestic policies of the President. 

In other words, Mr. Roosevelt is making 
precisely the same mistake that Mr. Wilson 
did in 1918. Mr. Wilson disregarded the 
wishes of his party leaders at that time and 
scorned their advice. He didn’t heed the pro- 
tests of the people on domestic issues, but 
submerged himself in foreign policy and lost 
touch with the true friends of public opinion. 


MANY FOUGHT VETO 


The best friends and most loyal supporters 
Mr. Roosevelt had on Capitol Hill advised him 
not to veto the tax bill, but to let it become 
law even without his signature, if necessary, 
and with a message outlining his criticisms. 
The veto message is full of inconsistencies 
and will not stand objective analysis. It is 
true that there are some provisions in it 
which benefit the rich and the selfish. It is 
true that there are provisions which ought 
never to have been put in the tax bill. But 
this can be said of almost every major piece 
of legislation that reflects a compromise and 
it is the solemn duty of the President to reg- 
ister his protests to his party leaders and 
make an issue of the objectionable things 
while the bill is pending in committee or be- 
fore either House or while it is in conference. 
Mr. Roosevelt has seen fit to transmit his 
views on specific items on other bills before 
they reached final stages and he could have 
done the same with respect to the tax bill. 

The episode shows that Mr. Roosevelt does 
not get along even with his own party on 
Capitol Hill and if the veto should be over- 
ridden it will be proof that he has lost the 
confidence of many Members of Congress. 
On the other hand, if it is not overridden it 
will mean that a few votes more than a one- 
third minority can block legislation and that 
the majority does not rule in Congress even 
on a matter of levying taxes, which is by the 
Constitution given to Congress as a specific 
power. 

SENATE BLOC DEPLORED 


While the Presidential veto was intended to 
check Congress it has never been used to in- 
terfere with the judgment of Congress on tax 
measures. Mr. Roosevelt may be a stickler 
for the literal right to veto but he will en- 
counter another form of veto if bad feeling 
between the Executive and legislative is in- 
tensified. It is the veto of a one-third bloc 
in the Senate which may refuse to allow 
treaties to be ratified. The presence of this 
third bloc in the Senate has been deplored 
by many observers, including the writer, but 
if Mr. Roosevelt persists in using a one-third 
minority of one House to block a tax bill he 
will be knocki..g the props from the argu- 
ment that Congress should surrender its 
two-thirds rule on treaties while the Presi- 
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| dent retains his insistence on a two-th 
rule on such matters as tax legislation 
The country cannot readily learn in ¢ 
present crisis who is right and who is wr 
Under a parliamentary system of governm 
such as exists in Canada, the executiv 
| the legislative can be held responsible. Uy- 
|} der our present system—or rather the abu:e 
| of Presidential power under our syste: 
| neither the executive nor the legislative . 
be held responsible for the loss of $2,315 
000,000 in revenues and the muddle 
which the whole tax situation has been 
thrust overnight. It will be said that mw 
Roosevelt vetoed the bill so the provi 
requiring labor unions to make an account} 
to the United States Treasury would 
prevented from becoming law. It seem 
credible that such a reason could influence 
the President but there are so few reas 
which logically support Mr. Roosevelt's sm 
of his own party leaders and their work t 
his opponents will constantly point to t 
reason as the real motive behind the mes- 
sage. Mr. Roosevelt made a big mist 
Congress cofWid save him from the c 
quences of his error by overriding the vet 





The Late Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, unde1 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a resolution passed by the 
Philippine Cabinet on the occasion of the 
death of Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre. w! 
so effectively served the Philippine Goy- 
ernment on different occasions: 


Whereas the President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines and the membe 
of his Cabinet have learned with deep re 
of the passing of Maj. Gen. Frank MclIntyr¢ 

former Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affai: 
and at one time trade commissioner « 
Philippines in the United States; 

Whereas the late Maj. Gen. Frank M 
Intyre gave the best that was in him in the 
service of the American and Filipino peoples; 
and 

Whereas Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre has 
been a faithful public servant and a true 
friend of the Filipino peopie: Be it therefor: 

Resolved, That the President of the Philip- 
pines and his Cabinet extend their condolence 
to the family of Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre 
in their present hour of bereavement. 


PHILIPPINE 


Justice for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most scenically attractive cities in our 
Nation is the enterprising city of Enum- 
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e of the 
in < 
Enum- 


in the county of King, State of 
ngton. The people who comprise 
vely city are intelligent, progres- 
warm-hearted, and altruistic. 
, manner similar to that of numer- 
her areas in America, the citizens 
m«< a re profoundly concerned 
the aaa of the men and women 
re in the armed services of the 
i States in this war. Recently, 
is civic-minded, fraternal and pa- 
groups and organizations gath- 
ether in Enumclaw to consider 
ioption of « resolution which would 
orate the consensus of their con- 
ns relative to the proper steps 
they felt should be taken through 


tion by the Congress for the re- 
tation of honorably discharged 


ns of World War No. 2 
n! me end these thoughtful neighbors 
for the intelligent and big-hearted atti- 
t ey have assumed. I warmly con- 
n their recommendations. Though 
men and women in the armed serv- 
of the United States are today ac- 
( ed the most generous treatment of 
of any soldiers in the world, are 
r housed, fed, clothed, hospitalized 
e more done for their dependents 
t 1 is vouchsafed any other soldier of 
any other nation, there is vast room for 

provement. 

Congress will not be niggardly in un- 
dertaking the difficult task of recon- 
structing human lives which have been 

iversely affected by the travail of war. 
I am inserting herein below a resolu- 


n by the various organizations who 
m ogether for this commendable pur- 
pe and a brief article from a local 
newspaper summarizing the situation. 
The article and the resolution were 
printed in the Enumclaw Courier- 
Herald, an enterprising and public- 


spirited newspaper, well edited and well 
printed. 

The resolution and article are as fol- 
lc ° 


We, the undersigned, once more do hereby 
request our Congressmen to draw up a sound 
r litation program for our men and 
1 being discharged—and do it now, no 
matter what the cost. The healing of tired 

broken bodies and the restoration of bat- 
nfused minds is our sacred duty. No 

x on those of us who enjoy health and 
in these days of peril can be too great 
ccomplishes this purpose. If we can 
billions for war and victory, we can 
spend billions for those who have made 


s d 


the real sacrifices so that we may be free. 
Furthermore, to our Congressmen, we do 
eby state that we, the fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and wives have oversub- 
scribed every war loan drive, Red Cross drive, 
War Chest drive, built more planes, tanks, 


war material and have produced more 
d than the most optimistic of our men in 
Congress had hoped for 


have taken our 18-year-olds out of 


s 1 and have sent them to all parts of the 
world to help restore a semblance of hope 


ra more tolerant world to broken-hearted 

thers and starving children. 
We have done all this, and our boys in the 
eervice know we have done all this. We have 
t! ne down here in our own land or any 

* place on earth. 

Th besOne, in ae to our boys and girls, 
qd t plead, we demand that you meet 
bligation so that American mothers and 
thers will not have to face these problems 





alone after the war. We, : 
live on all the main treets 
republic, will know, as v 
ing down the street on our way 
and our jobs, and we will be a 
knowing in our hearts that h 
care of as a truly gre 
care of her most pr 
American Legi 
Roosevelt 
ment Com 
Lumber Co 
tional We 


si 
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Our Boys Service aw 
Ladies of Red Cross, r’s 
Club, Carbon Fuel irise 
Grange, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Veterans of Foreign 


Wars, the Courier-Herald. 





ENUMCLAW Groups Urce Concress To PRovIDE 
JUSTICE FOR SERVICEMEN 

This week a large number of 
groups and individuals endorsed a resolution 
(printed above) calling upon the United 
States Congress to enact a bill that would pro- 
vide adequate compensation and fair treat- 
ment to returning servicemen. Feeling that 
the program has been bandied from pillar to 
post, the citizens of Enumclaw want to see 
justice done for these boys when they return 
home after this war. 

Enumclaw boys are cognizant of the prob- 
lem of post-war difficulties as evidenced by 
the letters received from many of them who 
are worried about their place in the commu- 
nity after the war is over. One thing is self- 
evident from opinion expressed during the 
past 2 weeks by local citizens and groups 
Enumclaw is going to do everything in its 
power to give these boys a chance when they 
return. The community as a whole is going 
to back them up 100 percent. 


Enumclaw 


HERE 


Some of the thoughts of local boys are con- 
tained in the following letters received here 
by Our Boys Service Club: 

“Do you suppose our Government will 
arrange it so that adjustments back to civil- 
ian life and the many difficulties that may 
arise for us after this war we may take to 
a board in our home town where we are 
known and our families are Known? Each 
case then can be treated as an individual 
case; it surely can without havi to travel 
to a large city, which will take so much time, 
and, as we fear, become political, too. We 
would feel a lot better about it in our smaller 
towns. We know we have independent busi 
nessmen of integrity who feel their res} 
sibility to their community as a whole and 
therefore rise above petty politics.” 

Another boy writes: “If I came back with- 
out a limb, can I be assured of my job again, 


ARE SOME LETTERS 


12 
ng 


on= 


knowing I have been trained by our Gove rm- 
ment to handle it as capably as before? Will 
I be assured that my former en nploy er, seeing 






able-bodied young men back ag uin, per] 
indirectly, make me feel I am not physic 
fit as before, and I will then give up position 
because I cannot take it? Will I have some 
center to go to in my home town for advice 
and perhaps a fresh start, for my 
of mind?” 









A third boy writes: “I was in my r 
at W. S. C. when inducted into the Ar I 
understand provisions have been or 
have been promised to us that af 


we may return to our studie: n 
pay of $50 per moi ith for the period we servec 
in the Army. Will you please see if that is 
in a bill and mail me a copy?” 

The above letters are just a few that are 
being received from servicemen everywhere 
The resolution as printed akove is 
forwarded to our Congressmen and other 
representative officials to show them just 
where Enumclaw stands on the subject. Any 
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months of hard work and earnest debate. 
He that he wants you to pay $10,500,- 
000,000 in new taxes and wishes he had nerve 
enough to suggest more. It should strike any 
logical American as strange that tax-expert 
Franklin Roosevelt, who thinks you can 
afford so many new taxes, is the same man 
as politician Franklin Roosevelt who on yes- 
terday vetoed the so-called antisubsidy bill 
because he says you can’t buy groceries with- 
out a government dole. This is the same 
man who thinks that he and his bureaucrats 
ire infallible and that this Congress is a poor 
substitute for his old “rubber stamp” Con- 
gresses 

Mr. Roosevelt has said a lot about taxes 
in h life—and he used to make Sense. 
Back when he was a candidate for President 
the first time, he said, and I quote: 

“I know something about taxes. For 3 
long years I have been going up and down 
this country preaching that government 
costs too much. I shall not stop that 
preaching.” 

Those are the words of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, delivered in July 1932 in Chicago. 

Well, I regret to report that he did stop 
preaching along those lines. No sooner had 
he gotten the feel of his new chair in the 
White House than he forgot all about the 
costs of government. He also forgot that 
he had said taxes are paid in the blood and 
the sweat of every man who labors. 

Since that day in March 1933 when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt took office the Congress of the 
United: States has passed 17 successive tax 

_ bills, and nearly all of them were tailor-made 
to White House specifications and made nec- 
essary by the flagrant peacetime wastes of 
the present political administration. 

For 9 solid years before Pearl Harbor the 
thoughtful men of this Nation urged on Mr. 
Roosevelt the policy of pay-as-you-go in na- 
tional expenditures, but he continued reck- 
lessly to borrow against the future and to 
spend your money before you had even 
earned it. He wasted it on make-work proj- 
ects, such as airports in Mississippi that 
never had an airplane land on them. As a 
result, we entered this war with the greatest 
deficit ever to face this or any other repre- 
sentative government in the history of the 
civilized world. 

This is the same man who has, in effect, 
accused Congress of not knowing the fiscal 
score. 

Congress knew last fall the need for more 
revenue and after long months of work we 
wrote a tax bill that, stacked on top of the 
16 other tax bills passed since the New Deal 
came into office, will raise $42,000,000,000— 
which is almost 20 times as much taxes as 
the Nation paid in 1932. Some persons in the 
higher income-tax brackets now pay 90-per- 
cent of their income in Federal taxes—and 
the New Deal would have you believe that 
these persons are getting away with huge 
profits. 

The President's criticism of Congress’ last 
tax bill is ill-founded and unwarranted, for 
if Congress had enacted such a bill as he 
and his lieutenants proposed, the American 
taxpayer would be run through a wringer 
that would leave him flatter than the pro- 
verbial pancake. It took no courage for the 
President to present such a proposal to Con- 
gress as he did—for he knew before he sent 
it that no self-respecting Congressman would 
vote for such a fantastic program. He was 
just “making the record,” as we say in 
Congress, and only God knows for what rea- 
son, for few people will care for that part of 
Mr. Roosevelt's record. 

Incidentally, remember this, when Mr. 
Roosevelt delivers a tirade against Congress 
he is blasting his own party, for, after all, 
the New Deal has been in undisputed con- 
trol of the Congress since 1933. 

There was a time when every fantastic 
measure the President proposed was rushed 
through Congress with little or no consid- 
eration, But fortunately for the country 
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Congress is now doing some thinking of its 
own, although the Democratic Party still is 
the majority party and has the responsibility 
for many of the bills passed, voting as it 
does, in a bloc on many issues. Yet, many 
of the President's most servile followers have 
been retired to private life—and others, see- 
ing the signs of the times, have repented of 
their ways. As a consequence, the New Deal 
steamroller is no longer in good working con- 
di*ion. 

It is very significant that, although the 
President’s budget message renewing his re- 
quest for ten and one-half billions of addi- 
tional taxes was received in the Senate dur- 
ing the consideration of the tax bill by that 
body, not a single Member of that body—not 
even one of the President’s most ardent sup- 
porters—offered an amendment increasing 
the amount provided in the bill. It must 
be that even the New Dealers are losing con- 
fidence in the infallibility of their leader. 

Every sensible American will agree, I feel 
sure, that we should pay currently, by taxa- 
tion, as much of the staggering cost of war 
as is humanly possible, in order to lessen the 
amount which must otherwise be borrowed 
against the future. But there is a ceiling to 
the amount of taxes we can safely raise, even 
in time of war, for, as Chief Justice Marshall 
well said, “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

The Federal Government, as I have said, 
already is collecting $42,000,000,000 from 52,- 
000,000 taxpayers. To this amount must be 
added the ten billions collected by the State 
and local governments, making the total tax 
burden some $52,000,000,000. This is one- 
third of the national income. Or, to put it 
another way, you are now paying $1 in taxes 
out of every $3 you earn. Mr. Roosevelt says 
you are not paying near enough. Congress 
challenges him to tell you how you can pay 
more, 

The New Deal talks a lot about how much 
greater the tax burden is on the poor Cana- 
dians and the poor British, but the truth is, 
according to the Treasury Department’s own 
figures, the annual per capita tax burden in 
the United States is now $357, while Brit- 
ishers pay Only $291 per year and Canadians 
pay only $261, on an average. 

You would infer from the President’s 
amazing statement that we, the people, are 
living in a taxpayer’s paradise, when, as a 
matter of fact, we are weighted down under 
the heaviest tax load in all history. Single 
persons earning as little as $10 a week now 
must pay an income tax, while all individuals 
making more than $624 a year must pay the 
Victory tax. 

If new taxes are imposed they will fall on 
the great mass of the people in the lower and 
middle income brackets, since rates in the 
upper income brackets cannot go higher 
without actual confiscation. Congress recog- 
nizes fully that many citizens—those who 
have benefited from the war boom—may be 
in a position to pay still higher taxes, but it 
is difficult to reach this group without cruci- 
fying those whose incomes have remained 
stationary, or fallen off, as would be the case 
under any general increase in the income tax, 
such as the President advocates. The New 
Deal opposes the sales tax, which is the only 
remaining untapped source of revenue. 

The New Deal, which has been the party of 
waste and the party of borrowed money, but 
now preaches a doctrine it does not believe, 
tries to give the impression that we who re- 
main on the home front should pay for the 
whole war as we go. This is a very appealing 
thought, and as a generality, we can agree to 
it, but if carried to its logical conclusion, it 
means that we would have to raise $100,000,- 
000,000 annually in taxes—which, of course, 
is utterly preposterous. Our boys at the front 
realize this. 

This is not to say that the unavoidable re- 
cent increases in the national Gebt, resulting 
from the astronomical war expenditures, are 
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to be viewed with complacency. Every 
sensible man knows that we must whittle 
down the cost and the debt in every way 
possible. In this connection, we Republi- 
cans suggest to the present chief executive 
that he exert some effort toward saving tax 
money, instead of wasting it. For concrete 
example, we cite The Pentagon in Washine- 
ton, originally scheduled to cost not mo; 
than $35,000,000, which actually cost $75,000.- 
000 by the time the bureaucrats got through 
having a joyride at the taxpayers’ expense 

Mr. Roosevelt, during his first riotous 8 
years in office, filled the pockets of the New 
Deal spendthrifts with money the Nation has 
not yet paid back in full. In those 8 years 
he spent as much as it cost to run our Go. 
ernment from the day George Washingt 
took office through the last day of the ad 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson, includin 
the World War No. 1 expenditures. The defi 
cits piled up year after year and no effort 
ever was made by the New Deal Congress to 
stop them, although the Nation was in a far 
better position then to balance the Budget 
than it is now. Much as we all dislike to see 
the national debt increased, further defi 
financing at this time presents less dan 
to our economy, in my opinion, than the 
alternative of excessive and unwise taxation. 
Of the two evils, we should choose the lesser 

Those who are fearful of passing some of 
the cost of the war on to the fighting men 
should remember that those same fightin 
men will inherit and will have to pay 
substantial part cof the New Deal spendi: 
orgy of pre-war days. 

We in Congress have passed what we plan 
to be the last wartime revenue tax bill and 
are now devoting our full attention to sim- 
plifying the tax law and the returns. We 
are giving first consideration to the indi- 
vidual income tax, for this is most in need 
of clarification and affects the greatest num- 
ber of people. We of the House Ways and 
Means Committee already have held several 
meetings on this matter and we are proceed- 
ing as expeditiously as possible to work out 
a simplified procedure for income-tax pay- 
ment. 

The Republicans in Congress are whole- 
heartedly behind this move. In fact, the 
Republicans have advocated it for some time, 
but remember, our party is still the minority 
party and we are outvoted every time they 
call the roll. I personally do not believe 
matters such as the current jumbled confus- 
ing income-tax form would ever have come 
up if the Republican Party had been in 
power in place of our present leaders, whose 
philosophy was well expressed as “tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” 

Among the many matters being considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee is the 
merger of the Victory tax with the regular 
income tax, so as to have only one tax on in- 
comes, with a single set of rates and exemp- 
tions. Another is the elimination of the re- 
quirement of tax returns in the case of per- 
sons whose tax is withheld substantially at 
the source. Another is the simplification 
the short and long form of income-tax re- 
turn, with the possible extension of the per- 
missive use of the short form to persons hav- 
ing up to five or ten thousand dollars gross 
income. We are giving attention also to Sim- 
plifying the filing of the declaration of the 
estimated tax and to relief from penalty 


ee 
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where the tax is underestimated. As a Re- 
publican membei of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I feel that I can hold out real as- 
surance to the taxpayers of the Nation that 


we will cooperate in doing everything possi! 
to make the individual inccme tax as sim} 
and as understandable as possible in the tu 
ture, 

Not only the individual income tax, but t! 
whole tax structure, is in need of a comp! 
overhauling. We need to set up a stream 
lined, simplified Federal tax policy based \ 
sound tax principles and designed to 
maximum revenues consistent with maximu} 


eet oqo 
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agement to individual and business 
ise. It may be that we will have to 
til we get a Republican administration 
November before much progress is made 
but we have waited 11 years for 
and we must be patient for a few 


aea 


itns. 
» introduced a resolution calling for 
n of a tax advisory council—repre- 
ulture, labor, industry, tax ac- 
and other interested groups—to 
Congress in this work. I feel that the 
tion of the public in the working 
-range, simplified tax system is 
uld have beneficial results to all. 
of the current tax muddle, 
on by the New Deal, I urge all of 
y your taxes as quickly and as ac- 
possible. The Government needs 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
nder leave to extend my remarks, I 
cluding an editorial appearing in 
Washington Post, issue of February 
ntitled “Tax Bill.” The President 
be able to deceive some people into 
ving Congress was responsible for 
complicated pay-as-you-go legisla- 
1pproved last year. Those of us who 

familiar with the circumstances sur- 

iding its enactment know otherwise. 
fact is that the executive depart- 
is solely responsible for the com- 

< and intricate transition to pay as 
a) 


T 


In the President’s veto message he 
s that the Rum! plan was not the 
ict of his administration. No; the 
| plan was too simple and forthright 

ethod for the transition to a pay-as- 
o for the administration to accept. 
The record will show, however, that the 
I utive and the Treasury wanted vay 
u go. The printed hearings also 

y that the executive department was 

ing to have substantial abatement. 

Yet they would not favor the simple, 
in-cut transition that was proposed 
he bill I introduced on this subject. 

President stated he would veto the 

ll if approved by Congress, and the 

Treasury opposed it so vigorously that 

mpromise had to be adopted in order 

t tax collections current. No better 

m was ever used in describing this 

islation than the one used in the edi- 

il I am quoting. No one is respon- 

for the complications in the present 

yme-tax return dealing with pay-as- 

i-go taxation except the executive de- 

uwtment. They may talk long and loud 

ut Congress being responsible. Con- 

ess, without Executive interference, 

uld have enacted and approved a 

imple, honest plan for transition to 
rent liability. 

When you make out your tax return 

ce the blame where it belongs. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
TAX BILL 


In detail the President’s veto of the tax 
bill raises several points which require clari- 
fication. Mr. Roosevelt complains about the 
loss of revenue due to the freezing of social- 
security payments and to the termination 
this year of the renegotiation law. But 
neither item is properly the concern of the 
tax collector. Social security is a system in 
itself. In other words, whether or not it was 
advisable to raise the rates, the problem was 
ohe of social-security policy. But in saying 
that the freezing “does not seem wise” the 
President leaves the impression that social 
security is an exclusively fiscal concern. 

As to the renegotiation law, this is a price 
and not a tax law. Under the present bill 
the law comes to an end at the close of 1944. 
By that time the procurement branches of 
the armed services, after a 3-year exp 
should surely be able to reprice contracts so 
that no profiteering is left. If not, the ex- 
cess-profits tax is available. If the procure- 
ment officials have not by the end of 1944 
developed the necessary experience, then 
they will have been grossly deficient in their 
function. At any rate, under the new bill 
they can have another 6 months of renegotia- 
tion, or until the middle of 1945, though the 
President didn’t mention this period of grace. 
It is significant that just as Secretary Mor- 
genthau was satisfied with the social-security 
item, so the armed services were content with 
the way that the renegotiation item was 
handled. 

The President, finally, is off the mark in 
inveighing against Congress for its sole re- 
sponsibility for the lack of simplification of 
our tax laws. he major cause of tax mysti- 
fication is the bastard pay-as-you-go system 
which is now on the statute books. Orig- 
inally pay-as-you-go was as simple as day- 
light saving. It should have been accepted 
or rejected. Instead the Treasury saw in 
the idea a chance of collecting more revenue 
by a lot of double talk about “forgiveness.” 
The result was a compromise with the Ruml- 
ites in Congress—and the present major 
cause of the confusion in our tax laws, 
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The President’s Lost Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 24, 1944: 


THE PRESIDENTS LOST LEADERSHIP 


The significance of the resignation of AtL- 
BEN W. BARKLEY as majority leader of the 
Senate on the issue of the President’s veto of 
the revenue bill obviously far transcends the 
immediate question of the merits of that 
legislation. The cleavage recorded is far too 
deep to be repaired by any eleventh-hour 
repentance by the President, however abject. 

Senator BaRKLEY has been majority leader 
since 1937, when the President threw his 
influence behind him to defeat the late Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, by a single 
vote. He was keynote speaker and perma- 
nent chairman of the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago in 1940, which nom- 
inated Mr. Roosevelt for the first third term 
in the Nation’s history. As spokesman for 
the administration on the Senate floor the 
Senator from Kentucky has served the Pres- 
ident for 7 years with complete and absolute 
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devotion, going along with him on many 
casions when it was an open sex 
disagreed privately with the President's views. 


oc- 


oat a8 
that he 





As he himself bitterly recalled yesterday, he 
has “carried the fiag over rougher te y 
than perhaps any other majority le 1 
with little help on the Senate floor and more 
often with less help from the other end of 


Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

When a man of such unquesti i loyalty 
to his party and his President, and py- 
ing such a key position as Senator BArxiry’s 
takes the Senate floor, and in me i word 





accuses the President of indulgir me 
deliberate and calculated assault upon the 
honesty and integrity of every Member of 
the Legislature of the United Stat vyhen 
such a thing as this comes to } it is « r- 
cut evidence of a spirit of open revolt 
the Executive. If there were any p ible 
doubt on that point it should be dispelled 
by the alm unanimous acclaim h which 
the Senate received Mr. Barker: 
public rebuke to the President 

For the existence of this ugly state of 
affairs the President clearly must accept the 
major share of the responsibili Since 
the present Congress « vene h dis- 
played an attitude toward the leg tive 
branch verging on the contemptucu He 
has ignored or openly repudiated | own 
party leaders and has encour: i the wth 
of a spirit of disunity in a series ¢ mes- 
sages, including his annual n f his 
message on the soldier-vote bill, } bser- 
vations in connection wW t 1b- 
sidy-bill veto, and, finall ‘ of the 
tax bill, which was not < I i yon 
garbled inf ation and < 1 res 
but which i d honest u - 









tarian legislators by accusing them vot- 
ing for a tax measure which would “extend 
relief to the greedy and € e 
needy.” 

Two theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain this growing rift between the Presi- 


dent and Congress—a rift which y é y 
reached crisis proportions. One is that the 
President, like Woodrow Wilson in 
become so immersed in world affairs that he 
touch with public opir ] 


has lost 


and contact with those party |! l on 
whom he would normally lean for informa- 
tion. The other is that he has embarked 
upon a deliberate campaign to discredit the 
legislative branch as part of his fourth- 
term campaign. Whatever exp! ition one 
accepts the situation is one which 

cause for the gravest concern to the wv le 
country, regardless of party lines. Persons 
who agree fully with the President foreign 
policies must ask themselves whether, in 
the light of the present disunity wl 1 he 
has so needlessly provoked, his lue as a 
party and national leader during the critical 
months immediately ahead may not have 


been seriously impaired As for reelecting 
for a fourth term a President so completely 


at odds with Congress—with all the cer- 
tainties of deadlock and _ recrimination 
which such a lost leadership involve it 
will be difficult, indeed, for the loyal 


defender of the New Deal to justify 





Feeding of Starving Children of Occupied 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





ne 


Thursday, February 24, 194 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, ons 


most encouraging events that h trans- 
pired in Congress for 


ome time was the 
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action recently in the other body au- 
thorizing the feeding of millions of little 
children and aged and disabled persons 
who are the unhappy and pathetic vic- 
tims of war in the occupied countries of 
Europe. Action along these lines has 
too long been delayed and it is refresh- 
ing to know that Congress is now ready 
to give expression to the deeply felt hu- 
mane impulses of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our American people that ef- 
fective relief be furnished to these af- 
flicted and innocent groups of suffering 
humanity. 

Billions of dollars have already been 
spent and more will probably be author- 
ized to provide lend-lease help and as- 
sistance to multifarious peoples through- 
out the whole world. Unfortunately, 
however, very little, if any, of this. aid 
has been able to filter through to the 
beleaguered and helpless peoples of oc- 
cupied Europe, among whom innocent 
little children are the chief sufferers. 
In my opinion, we cannot let any influ- 
ence of diplomacy, asserted comity be- 
tween nations, or the exaggerated state- 
ments of difficulties and military objec- 
tions, deter us from taking prompt ac- 
tion to extend succor and assistance. 

Private agencies working through the 
Red Cross and the Swedish and other 
neutral governments have already man- 
aged to render considerable assistance to 
the pitiful victims of Nazi aggression in 
Greece, thereby demonstrating that 
“where there is a will, there is a way.” 

Certain of our allies have opposed re- 
lief to the bleeding, starving children of 
occupied Europe on the ground that the 
food, medicines, and supplies so fur- 
nished would fall into the hands of the 
enemy. In view of the long-endured and 
continually aggravated suffering of these 
poor little children, we can no longer 
be moved by these arguments. To the 
contrary, we must manfully go forward 
speedily with plans to hold out the hu- 
manitarian hand of sympathy, brotherly 
love, and practical assistance to these 
poor children and the aged and disabled 
suffering with them so that the hungry 
may be fed, the naked may be clothed, 
and the shelterless, the sick, the infirm, 
and the helpless, may be given some 
chance to be relieved. This is a duty 
which we owe, not only to suffering hu- 
manity, but to ourselves, to our American 
sense of fair play and sympathy which 
has never in all our history failed to be 
moved by the misfortunes of human be- 
ings of other nations, 

I repeat, we cannot longer leave the 
starving, bleeding children of Europe and 
their equally pathetic, helpless elders to 
endure further starvation, hardship, and 
suffering. Let us apply the remedy now 
by authorizing a decent appropriation 
and instructing appropriate agencies of 
our Government to act at once through 

international channels to correct these 
terrible conditions which cry to all hu- 
manity for prompt, effective relief. 
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| spective areas. 





But everywhere the Japs have gone the 
age-old evil has reappeared. Former 
opium-smoking was the usual method of im. 
biding. Today the far more insidious heroin 
is to be found. It is even in the chea; 
cigarets sold by the Japs. 

The first opium conferences were sponsored 
by the United States. Now is the time, s 
the Minnesotan, for it to take the lead in 
ending the evil. 


Opium Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leavé 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of February 23, 
1944: 


OpiuM CONTROL BILL WOULD FIGHT JAP-SPREAD 
Dope TRAFFIC IN EAsT 
(By William Philip Simms) 

The opium control resolution introduced 
by Representative WALTER H. Jupp, Republi- 
can, Minnesota, if carried out, would do more 
good to more millions in the post-war world 
than any measure yet proposed. 

In Manchuria, in 1936, ‘I visited a number 
of “tea houses” with a Chinese official. We 
hed to go in disguise, for if the Japs had 
found out what we were doing there is no | 
telling what might have happened to my | 
guide. 
We found opium and its derivatives being 

| 
| 





Wages in War Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include some quotations from two let- 
ters relative to wages in war plants. 

The first letter addressed to me is as 
follows: 

I am enclosing a letter which I just 
ceived from a day laborer in Oakland, Calif., 
who worked for me in 1941 as a ditch rider at 
a salary of $110 per month. I offered him 
a job again this season at a salary of $150 
per month and the attached letter is his 
reply. 

The reply reads, in part, as follows: 

Dear Sir: Received your letter last night. 
Wish it were so I could work on the ditch, as 
I sure like that kind of work, but I have a job 
in a repair shipyard that pays $580 to $620 
per month, and I don’t feel like giving it up 


Tre- 


sold to anybody and at very low cost. “Tea 
houses” in Manchuria are as common as soda 
fountains over here and narcotics were as 
easily obtainable as a bottle of pop in the 
United States. The Japs deliberately dope 
the natives, the more easily to rule them. 
Representative Jupp told the House of some 
of his personal observations in China. 
“Within 10 days after the Japs captured the 
city in which I was working just 6 years ago,” 
he declared, “I saw their soldiers passing out 
opium seed free and compelling the Chinese 
farmers to plant it.” This was in Shansi, he 
we opium had not been grown since | as long as the war is on, as working is the 
Not only is Japan officially forcing on con- | O@ly way I have of ee oe a Bons 
quered peoples the growth and use of opium, soon as this is over or whenever they cut the 


: : | worki n’ ake any more 
Representative Jupp continued, but is actual- | pee ay greet + cane aoe : 
ly making addicts of them. ; ; és a 


“In order for a farmer to get through the oe eee ee aaa. 
city gates in the morning as he brought in his | ee a sa B - : 
load of vegetables or grain,” he explained, “he | 
had to have a hypodermic from the Japanese | 
guards. When he went home in the after- | 
noon, they gave him another hypodermic. | 
The Japs explained that there was cholera | 
about, but the truth became evident when 
these victims developed heroin addiction.” 

Representative Jupp’s resolution requests 
the President to urge the governments of all 
opium-producing countries “to take imme- 
diate steps to limit and control the growth 
of the opium poppy and the production of 
opium and its derivatives to the amount re- 
quired for medicinal and scientific purposes.” 

Already, Mr. Jupp pointed out, the British 
and Dutch Governments have signified their 
intention to abolish the traffic in their re- 
Heretofore foreign possessions 
in the Far East were partly financed by it, the 
revenue ranging from 2 percent of the in- 
come of the Dutch East Indies Government 
up to 20 percent of the British Straits Set- 
tlements Colony, which includes Singapore. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
AGE-OLD EVIL REAPPEARS | 


The first letter goes on to state: 


It is beyond me why these New Dealers— 
yes, including the United States Senate and 
Congress—are allowing these unprecedented 
spending spress to go on. Believe me, if this 
| spending is not stopped, the men in the serv- 
| ice will retaliate. They are treated as com- 
| mon dogs—not even allowed the privilege of 

voting. 
| Franklin Roosevelt and John Lewis and his 

gang, are the king bees of the country. The 
rest of the people in the old United States 
are not supposed to know anything. 

I have a son in the service and I am send- 
ing him a copy of the attached letter so he 
| can see what a common day laborer in Gov- 
ernment work is getting, and compare his 
pay with that of the common day laborer i! 
Government work. 

For your information I bought $30,000 
worth of series E bonds in the last drive to 
help pay these outrageous wages, but I will 
think twice in the next drive. 


Mr. Speaker, there are undoubtedly 
many fine, patriotic citizens in this coun- 
| try who are greatly concerned with the 
| thousands of times the above situation 
could be multiplied and demonstrated. 
It is such things which will eventually 
destroy this country unless this present 


In the Orient there are approximately a 
billion people—one-half of the total popula- 
tion of the earth. Narcotics have always 
been easy to obtain there. In recent decades, 
however, there has been a tightening up—in 
spots, especially in China since the revolu- 
tion. 








nistration recognizes some of the 
:mentals in prosecuting a war and 
rving the democratic ideals of this 


ry. 





War Costs and Who Will Pay Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following ad- 


dress delivered by me on Thursday, Feb- 


ry 10, 1944, at a Lincoln Day dinner 
t Chattanooga, Tenn.: 


I want to talk to you tonight about war 
nd war debt. Before I do so, however, 
avoid any possible misunderstanding, 

I want to state my position clearly. 
I believe in the profit system. I believe in 
enterprise. I believe that a corporation 
lividual engaged in business, whether 
: or private, is entitled to a reasonable 
including a surplus for reconversion 
cetime industry and to cushion against 
er depression. I believe in a high stand- 
f wages and a high standard of living. 
No nation can be prosperous in peacetime 
which pays starvation wages to its workers 
which insists upon starvation income for 
millions of investors who are depending 
\ 1 corporate profits for a livelihood. I am 
sed to excess war profits, whether those 
excess profits be corporate profits or individ- 
profits, whether such excess profits are 
b made by industry or whether they are 
made in the form of excess wages 
i to labor. Congress has reduced the per- 
nal income-tax exemption as low as $500. 
This reduction of income-tax exemption ap- 
es alike to all, whether it be a worker in a 
ry, on the farm, or whether it be a 
widow whose only source of income is small 
dividends on stock or interest on bonds which 
she may have purchased with the lifetime 
vings of her dead husband and herself. No 
one can justify the taking of that tax and 
paying it to industry or labor in the way of 
excess profits. I am sure we can all agree 

1 these principles. 


WHAT WILL THE WAR COST? 
u 


What the war will cost the American peo- 
ple in terms of dollars and lives cannot be 
determined until the last soldier and the last 
dependent of the soldier has passed away. 
Until recently we were paying compensation 
. dependent of a soldier of the War of 1812. 
erica always has and always will take care 
er soldiers and their dependents. The cost 
ich care must be considered as a cost of 

war. Calvin Coolidge once said that World 
War No. 1 would cost the American people 
was then considered the tremendous 

n of $100,000,000,000. Today we can only 
neasure that cost in terms of expenditure of 

ney andindebt. I want to give you afew 

f the facts which will give some idea of what 
the war is costing us in money. 

The President in his first message to the 
present Congress in January 1943 gave some 
revealing facts. He stated that he had on 
hand at that time an unexpended balance of 
$170,000,000,000. This amount exceeded the 
ssed valuation of every piece of property 
America by $20,000,000,000. He asked 


Ay 


| 








Congress for an appropriation of $109,000,- 
000,000 for the present fiscal year. Subse- 
quent Budget estimates brought his requests 
to $115,000,000,000, which he was given. The 
President had, therefore, for expenditure 
from and after January 1, 1943, the tre- 
mendous sum of $285,000,000,000 or a sum 
that is almost twice the assessed valuation of 
the country. His last Budget message stated 
that the national debt on July 1, 1945, would 
exceed $285,000,000,000. A $300,000,000,000 
national debt is not only a possibility, not 
only a probability, but almost a certainty. 


EXPENDITURES 


The President, in his message to Congress 
on June 13, 1944, stated that the appropria- 
tions, contract authorizations, and Govern- 
ment corporation commitments from June 
1940 through December 1943 totaled #344,- 
000,000,000; that by June 30, 1945, $307,000,- 
000,000 of that money will have been obli- 
gated and $202,000,000,000 will have been 
spent. They are colossal figures. It has been 
estimated that it would require $9,000,000,000 
a year to pay the interest and amortize a 
$300,000,000,000 debt in 50 years. 


UNITED NATIONS WAR EXPENDITURES 

It is amazing to note that, according to 
the Legislative Reference Bureau of the Con- 
gressional Library, the latest available figures 
on war expenditures show the total amount 
expended by all United Nations for 1943, 
translated in United States currency, was as 
follows: Total expenditures last year, $105,- 
000,000,000, of which the United States ex- 
pended $67,584,000,000 up to June 12, 1943 
or almost twice as much as all the other 
Allied Nations put together. The United 
Kingdom spent a total of $19,553,000,000 
The United States figures are preliminary 
figures. Compare this cost with the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars that the war is 
costing this Nation. You and I must come 
to the conclusion that the time is here when 
we are going to have to stop being the finan- 
cial angel of every Hottentot on every island, 
nook, and corner of the world. 


YOUR SHARE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


I recently compiled a table giving the latest 
figures available on the assessed valuation 
of the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
This total is just a few dollars more than 
$150,000,000,000, which means that the Na- 
tion's Federal debt on conclusion of the war 
will be twice the total assessed valuation of 
every piece of property, real and personal, in 
the entire United States. 

On May 29, 1943, I placed into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a statement giving each 
State’s share of a $300,000,000,000 debt on a 
per capita basis. The population of Tennes- 
see in 1940 was 2,915,841. The assessed valu- 
ation of the State, according to the latest 
available figures, was $1,536,324625. Ten- 
nessee’s share of the $300,000,000,000 national 
debt will be $6,624,285,798 or approximately 
432 percent of its assessed valuation. If the 
people of Tennessee were compelled to vote 
upon themselves a bond issue of nearly $6,- 
642,285,798 or nearly four and one-third 
times the assessed valuation of every piece 
of property, real and personal, placed on the 
assessment role by various assessing officers, 
would the people of Tennessee be as apathetic 
toward waste and extravagance in the future 
as they have been in the past? The popula- 
tion of Chattanooga, according to the 1940 
census, is 128,163. Chattanooga’s share of a 
$300,000,000,000 national debt on a per capita 
basis would be $291,955,314. Would the peo- 
ple of Chattanooga be as apathetic toward 
waste and extravagance if they had to vote 
upon themselves a bond issue for this tre- 
mendous sum? Would they keep on voting 
the Democratic ticket or would they call a 
halt to waste and extravagance? 


| 
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MR. ICKES SAYS WE ARE WORTH 
$12,000,000,000,000 
According to Mr. Ickes, however, we have 
nothing to worry about. He stated, in a re- 
cent magazine articie, that the United States 


was worth $12,000,000,000,000, that each per- 


son was worth $89,000. The popul n of 
Tennessee, according to the 1940 census, was 
2,915,841, so if each person in Tennessee is 


worth $89,000, as stated by Mr. Ickes, then 
the State of Tennessee is worth $259,.509.- 
849.000—so why worry about a mere $300,- 
000,000,000 national debt, Mr. Ickes argues. 
According to Mr. Ickes, Chattanooga is worth 
$11,306,507,000. I received a letter the other 
day from a man who has a wife and 10 
children. According to Mr. Ickes, this man 
is a millionaire because each member of 
his family is worth 889.000 and this man is 
worth $1,068,000. Yet this man complained 
to me that he was getting pre-war wages with 
25-percent deductions and 30-percent wartime 
price increases. Mr. Ickes’ trillions are not 
helping him buy bread or pay his income tax 
or grocery bill. The fact is Mr. Ickes has 
out-Longed Huey Long, out-Townsendited Dr. 
Townsend, and cut-ham-and-egged the ham- 
and-eggers of California 
a serious danger 


There is, however, 
that Mr. Ickes may be right 
in the future, if the present admin 


istration 
continues its spending policies 

The country may someday be worth 
$12,000,000,000,000, but they will not be the 
same kind of dollars that you and I are 
using now Germany at the c ‘lusion of 


the last war talked of trillions of marks and 
they found it was cheaper to paper houses 
with German marks than with wallpaper. 
The Ickes’ dollar may have the same kind of 


value as last year’s Sears, Roebuck catalog 
hanging on the side wall of the fam build- 
ing referred to by Chic Sales in his Specialist 


However, speaking seriously, it is a tragedy 
when a Cabinet member tries with methods 
such as these to blind the public to the real 
dangers of inflation and spending 


WASTE AND COVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE 


Not only millions, but literally billions, of 
dollars have been wasted in the war effort. 
While war is waste and while waste is inevi- 
table in wartime, there comes a time when 
waste impedes progress Waste can never 
win the war, but waste could help lose the 
war. I have taken the position that the tax- 
payer is entitled to value received for his tax 
dollar, that it is the duty of Congress not 
only to appropriate money, but to see to it 
that the taxpayers receive as nearly as possible 
a dollar’s worth of value for every tax dollar 
spent. It is impossible for any one individual 
to lay his finger on all sources of waste. I 
was able merely to scratch the surface. But 


I want to comment on some of this waste I 
discovered 
CANTONMENT WASTE 
You have perhaps read about an investiga- 


tion I conducted into the cantonment con- 
struction. That story illustrates beautifully 
how this Government of waste and extrava- 
gance is being conducted. The whole story 
can be told in one paragraph 

“The Graham committee, appointed by 
Congress to investigate war costs in World 
War No. 1, reported back to the Nation that 
it cost the taxpayers $206,000,000 to build the 
cantonments in which 4,000,000 men were 
housed and trained in World War No. 1. It 
cost the taxpayers of this war $3800,000,000 
to build the cantonments where the first 
1,200,000 men were housed and trained.” 

Price costs of subsequent cantonments 
went still higher. This was the beginning of 
inflation. 








THIS NATION CANNOT EXIST HALF SOCIALISTIC 
OR COMMUNISTIC AND HALF CAPITALISTIC 

The New Deal party has been charged re- 

pleatedly and not without cause, with trying 
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to change our form of Government. 
who examines the republican, democratic, 
and socialistic platforms of 1932 will be 
forced to the conclusion that the New Deal 
party has been following the socialistic plat- 
form of 1932 rather than the Democratic plat- 
form since that time The hands may have 
been the hands of Esau but the voice is the 
voice of Jacob. The endorsement and sup- 
port that the New Deal administration has 
been receiving from Communist Browder and 
men of his belief during the past 11 years 
is some indication that these policies have 
been in some respects so pink that Commu- 
nists saw red The Socialists and Com- 
munists have given their unqualified support 
to the New Deal 

The Republican Party believes in the cap- 
italistic form of a government as provided 
for by the Constitution. We believe in the 
profit system We are opposed to socialism 
and communism 

During the years preceding the great po- 
litical campaign of 1860, this Nation was at 
the crossroads—one way pointing toward 
Slavery and the other toward the abolition 
of slavery During the debates of that pe- 
riod, Abraham Lincoln repeatedly said that, 
“This Nation cannot exist half slave and half 
free.” 

Today 
roads 
istic form of a government as provided for 
by our Constitution and the other toward 
socialism, if not communism. This Nation 
cannot exist half communistic or socialistic 
and half capitalistic. Whichever way we 
go, we must go all the way. There is no 
halfway stopping place. We must either con- 
tinue the profit system or abolishit. Wheth- 
er we like it or not this is and should be 
the great issue of the coming campaign. The 
people should have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves at the polls. No one can 
criticize an American for advocating any 


Anyone 


this Nation is again at the cross- 


principle in which he believes so long as that 
principle is not actually immoral and so long 
as he advocates bringing about the change 


by the ballot box. No one has a right to lead 
the people down a blind alley toward social- 
ism or cOmmunism, while promising them 
constitutional government. 

These issues should be presented to our 
people squarely. If this Nation is going to 
abolish our capitalistic form of government 
and the profit system, let us do it in a con- 
stitutional way with our eyes open and by 
ballot. 


THE MASSES WILL DETERMINE WHAT KIND OF 
GOVERNMENT WE ARE GOING TO HAVE 


There are 54,000,000 peacetime workers of 
all types in America. While they place hu- 
man rights above property rights, they own 
real and personal property and believe in 
property rights. They have been taught in 
the schools, churches, and in the homes to 
respect property rights. They have been 
taught that the right to own property is one 
of the fundamental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. These 54,000,090 workers con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of this Republic. 
They are America. It is because of the fact 
that these workers and those who preceded 
them through 150 years of our constitutional 
history have believed in constitutional 
rights that we have constitutional rights. 
It is because they have believed in and still 
believe in property rights that we have prop- 
erty rights. They are in the majority. In 
the ‘final analysis, they will determine the 
kind of government we are going to have. 
Once you shake the faith of the millions of 
workers in these principles, constitutional 
government, including the right to own prop- 
erty, is a thing of the past. Injustices are 
quickly noted and resented by the average 
American, and the worker is an average 
American. 


one way pointing toward the capital-- 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL PARTY 
CRUCIFY LAEOR 

Nhile labor owes much to Mr. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal Party, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party owe more to labor. With- 
out the support of labor, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party could not have been 
successful. For 11 years labor has befriended 
Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal Party. To- 
day we find Mr. Roosevelt and his New Deal- 
ers crucifying great masses in the ranks of 
labor, organized and unorganized. 


MILLIONS OF WORKERS FROZEN AT PRE-WAR 
WAGES 

Millions of workers are frozen at pre-war 
or nearly pre-war wages while others are 
frozen at wages far in excess of pre-war wages 
all by the same Executive order and all have 
the same increase in the living costs. Mil- 
lions of workers today find themselves with 
20 to 25 percent wartime deductions from a 
pre-war or nearly pre-war living wage to meet 
an increase in the cost of living of from 
20 to 30 percent, while millions of unskilled 
workers are receiving outragecusly high 
wages to which they are not entitled, and 
while some corporations are taking large 
excess profits and squawking when we try to 
make them refund those excess profits. I 
have taken the position repeatedly that to 
the extent to which an industry is engaged 
in war production, to that extent their pay 
rolls are Government pay rolls and their 
excess profits are taken out of the United 
States Treasury. 

WORKERS ARE ENTITLED TO A DECENT WAGE 


I have always strongly supported a decent- 
wage policy for both skilled and unskilled 
labor. Skilled labor should be weil paid and 
paid in proportion to the skill. From my 
office window I can see the new Mellon Art 
Gallery. Month after month I watched 
workmen erecting that beautiful structure. 
Day after day I was amazed at the skill with 
which craftsmen built that beautiful dome. 
The architect drew the plans. The workmen 
erected the building. The one was as im- 
portant as the other. The trowel was as 
necessary as the architect's pen. However, 
you and I can agree that the workmen who 
with broom and shovel sweep away the 
broken stones and debris at the foot of that 
building should not be paid the wages of the 
skilled craftsmen who fashioned that beauti- 
ful dome. 


THE UNSKILLED WORKER HAS NO RIGHT TO 
DEMAND THE WAGES OF A SKILLED WORKER 
In making my study of war costs which 

took me through 47 defense plants and the 

reports of which I made to Congress on June 

29 and July 2, 1943, I was impressed by 2 

outstanding facts. I found workers with 

little or no skill being paid as much, or more 
than the skilled workers who had been years 
learning their trade, and I found corporations 
operating on Government funds making large 
excess profits to which they were not entitled. 

I found 18-year-old girls leaving the ribbon 
counters of dime stores, and after a few weeks 
of training being paid $65 a week. Farmers’ 
boys, gas-station attendants, grocery-store 
clerks, automobile salesmen with little or no 

skill, being paid from $120 to $220 every 2 

weeks. A superintendent of a Government 

arsenal being paid $6,500 a year after 38 years 
of service told me a defense plant offered his 
$4,000-a-year assistant $11,500 a year, in- 

cluding $5,000 bonus. Tank welders, after 4 

to 6 weeks of training, are paid $67 a week 

or the same wages expert welders were paid. 

Girls after 2 and 3 weeks of training are 

being paid $269 a month for a 48-hour week. 

Girls assembling oil pumps receive $146 every 

2 weeks 
In one factory I found machine-gun as- 

semblers were paid in 1942 from $4,774 to 
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$8,741 a year. The United States Emp! 
ment Service advertises for laborers to ; 
into northeastern Canada at $300 a month 
plus room, board, clothing, and overtime. 
for welders at $214 a month while learni; 
and after a few weeks of training $270 
month, plus bonuses; for dishwashers, kitch- 
enmen, and waiters at $250 a month plu 
bonuses 

All unskilled labor and labor requi 
very little skill were paid excessive was 
adding excessive costs to the war producti 
program which must be paid by the milli 
of workers in the low-income brackets. The 
dime-store girl who is not so fortunat¢ 
still working for $18 a week and paying in 
come taxes to raise the money to pay 
other dime-store girl in the factory $65 
week. , 


a 


EXCESS PROFITS 

In my report to Congress on July 2, 1943 
I gave the results of a rather extensive stud 
on excess profits by corporations giving nu- 
merous illustrations. I found corporati 
with little or no capital operating on Goy- 
ernment funds and making tremend 
profits. One corporation with $65,000 capit 
stock and surplus and $6,696,000 defense 
plant capital took 60 percent net profit be- 
fore taxes on $50,771,000 worth of machine- 
gun sales to the Government after pay- 
ing themselves $3,000,000 management and 
engineering fees through another corpora- 
tion owned by them. After paying back $23,- 
000,000 under renegotiation, including haif 
the fee, and paying $4,800,000 in taxes, this 
little corporation had a net profit in 1942 
after renegotiation and after taxes of $1,- 
880,918, in addition to a $1,500,000 engineer- 
ing fee, on a paid-in capital and surplus of 
$65,000. 

Another corporation showed a net profit 
before taxes of $18,000,000, or 37! percent 
on gross sales to the Government of $48,- 
000,600. After refunding more than &6,- 
500,000 under renegotiation, paying $8,500,000 
in taxes, this corporation had $3,200,000 profit 
left after taxes and after renegotiation, or 
nearly 16 percent on the invested capital and 
earned surplus. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $125,000,000, or 28 percent on 
the gross sales of $450,000,000. After re- 
funding $65,000,000 under renegotiation 
and paying $45,000,000 in taxes, this corpo- 
ration had $13,600,000 left on an invested 
capital and earned surplus of $47,000,000 
This corporation increased its surplus more 
than $8,000,000 from 1940 to 1942. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $35,000,000, or approximately 
274% percent on gross sales of $127,000,000 
In addition, approximately $10,000,000 was 
earned on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts 
making a total net profit before taxes ol 
$45,000,000. After refunding $14,000,000 un- 
der renegotiation and paying $24,000,000 in 
taxes, this company had left approximately 
$7,000,000 profit, after renegotiation and 
taxes, or approximately 37 percent of the ll 
vested capital and earned surplus of $20,- 
000,000. 


iy 


JACK & HEINTZ 


One of the corporations which has taken 
the greatest profit on the smallest capital 1s 
Jack & Heintz. I would not mention this 
corporation by name but for the fact that 
they have been flooding the desk of ever’ 
Congressman with charges that the Gove 
ment has been unfair. Let us examine t! 
real facts. This company was organized 
November 1940 with a capital-stock structure 
consisting of 100 shares no-par-value stock 
for which the three Jacks and Mr. Heintz 
paid in the sum of $500, or $125 each. They 
also paid in $99,500 in surplus which was n 
in cash but in assets and patent rights o! 
an old corporation. Thus we have a corpora- 














of four individual stockholders who show 
i-up capital stock and surplus of 
records show that this company ob- 
i Government funds through the De- 
Plant Corporation up to August 31, 
1 the following sums: First commit- | 
approved, $396,021; second commitment 
ved, $3,046,29234; third commitment 
ved, $1,613,346.25; fourth commitment 
ved, $5,137,650.29. 

other words, the taxpayers furnished 

¢10 193.309.88 of their cash capital and Jack 





& Heintz, according to these figures, furnished 
g500 actual cash and $99,500 in property and | 
I t rights. Of course, they can operate | 
( ly when they have no depreciation to 
C off, no capital invested, but let us see 


the real picture is. | 
Earnings for the calendar year of 1941, be- | 
f taxes, were $932,024, and, after taxes, 
Earnings for the year 1942, before 
were $7,740,829. The earnings before 
were 7,740 percent of the capital stock 
f paid-in surplus and after taxes 1,740 per- 
cent of the capital stock and paid-in surplus. 
Thus, in 1942, after setting aside $173,680 
iepreciation and obsolescence; after pay- 
the three top officers $116,645 each; after 
g a Christmas bonus of $944,300 (I am 
one secretary was given a bonus of $39,- 
after paying wages that, according to 
statement, averaged an annual rate of 
$5,172 per employee, as shown in my state- 
to the House on June 29, 1943, and 
{ paying $6,000,000 in income and excess- 
profits taxes, this company showed a total 
1942 earnings of $1,740,839 on an invested 
pital and paid-in surplus of $100,000. The 
1 pay roll for 1942 was $8,886,000 while 
he annual sales for the year were $23,661,- 
( This company has an exceptionally good 
tion and low cost record. 
Jack & Heintz forget to mention in their 
tatement that the Jacks and Mr. Heintz 
i themselves in 1942, $116,645 each in 
: ies; that they had paid $944,000 in 
Christmas bonuses, including $39,000 to one 
ecretary; that the Defense Plant Corpora- 
furnished them with defense plant 
f ties, equipment, etc., in the amount of 
$10,193,309 and that they themselves only 
contributed $100,000 in actual cash, property 
& patent rights. Of course, the Govern- 
ment would not allow the $944,000 in bonuses 
employees who were being paid the wage 
scale that Jack & Heintz were paying. Of 
course, they would not allow a $39,000 bonus 
a secretary. Of course they would not al- 
$116,645 salary for two of the Jacks and 
Heintz when those funds came out of the 
ited States Treasury. These people are 
being paid with Government funds because 
factory pay rolls are being met with 
nment funds. They are just as much 
vernment employee insofar as being 
ut of the Treasury is concerned as is the 
#1,.260 or $1,440 Government clerk under civil 


service, 
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EXCESS PROFITS WILLINGLY REFUNDED 
Hundreds of corporations have found 
mselves with excess profits and are cheer- 
fully and gladly refunding them. Ninety 
percent of the corporations are in this 
C ification and the other 10 percent must 
compelled to refund their excess war 


us, 


WHO PAYS FOR THESE LABOR COSTS AND EXCESS 
PROFITS? | 

A part of the money wasted, including | 

neys paid in excess wages and excess cor- 

poration profits, is being paid out of current 

t ion and the remainder is being paid by 

borrowing and issuing bonds. 

Let us be specific and see just who is pay- 
and will pay for this tremendous waste 
h will aggregate billions of dollars in our 

: effort. The Treasury Department records | 














show that in 1944, 67,300,000 people will re- 
ceive in incomes $157,000,000,.000 and pay 
22,000,000,000 in Federal and personal taxes. 

A break-down shows that 21,600,000 indi- 
viduals, including heads of families, will re- 
ceive this year $19,200,000.000 in incomes of 
$1,000 or less, or an average income of ap- 
proximately $890 a year per person, and will 
pay $500,000,000 in Federal and personal taxes. 

Twenty-four million four hundred thou- 
sand more individuals, including heads of 
families, will receive this coming year 
$42,4090,000,000 in incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 
and pay $4,100,000,000 in Federal and per- 
sonal taxes. 

Twelve million two hundred thousand more 
individuals will receive $34,600,000,000 in in- 
comes of $2,000 to $3,000 a year and will pay 
$3,400,000,000 in Feceral and personal taxes. 
Sixty percent of the income this year is going 
to people with incomes under $3,000 and 80 
percent of the income is going to those with 
annual incomes of $5,000 a year or less. These 
are the people who will pay the heavy taxes. 
It is their money that the President is using 
to meet the factory pay rolls, including ma- 
chine gun assemblers who are receiving as 
high as $8,700 a year and 18-year-old girls 
who receive as high as $65 to $75 a week. 

Oh, but the President says we will limit 
incomes to $25,000 a year. Let us see what 
the record shows. The Treasury report 
shows that 110,000 individuals will receive 
$7,400,000,000 in incomes of $25,000 and over 
and pay $4,400,000,000 in taxes. If you take 
the entire income of every person in the 
United States who will receive in 1944 an in- 
come of $25,000 or more you would only add 
$3,000,000,000 to the Treasury of the United 
States. Incidentally, may I say that I will 
go along with anyone in taxing incomes 
down to a minimum. I will not go along 
with a policy limiting incomes paid in com- 
petitive business. So when we are wasting 
money it is the money of the low-income 
group and wage earner which we are throw- 
ing down a rat hole. 


SMALL BUSINESS PAYS 


While we are making millionaires in indus- 
try through excess profits and while excess 
profits are being taken by both labor and 
corporations, thousands of small business- 
men are being forced to the wall financially 
because of business conditions and are forced 
out of business due to inability to obtain 
peacetime material or help. These people 
are paying heavy taxes. Thousands of other 
small businessmen are making small profits 
or no profits and are paying heavy taxes 
which go to make up both excess labor and 
excess corporate profits. 


WHO PAYS? 


Who pays for all this waste of public funds, 
extravagance, and inefficiency? The railroad 
worker, the day laborer, the low-paid factory 
worker, the skilled worker who has spent 
years learning his trade, the miner, the 
school teacher, the farmer, the white-collar 
worker, the businessman—these and millions 
of others will pay for this waste, extrava- 
gance, and inefficiency. They will pay for 
excessive Costs and excessive profits. It has 
been estimated that it will take a tax levy of 
$9,000,000,000 annually to pay for and amor- 
tize a $300,000,000,000 debt in 50 years. The 
returning serviceman, who has won the war, 
will have to work and toil and sweat ahd pay 
a tax the rest of his life to pay for this waste. 
His children, and perhaps his children’s chil- 
dren will pay. Every citizen, rich or poor, 
big and small, will pay and pay and pay. 
There is no easy way out. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY OPPOSES WASTE 

The Republican Party has a splendid rec- 
ord on economy. It was the Republicans in 
Congress who, with the help of a few old-time 
Democrats, saved the taxpayers millions of 
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dollars in abolishing, over administration op- 
position, the C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. In 
1941, after my trip to the cantonments, I 
offered an amendment to the War Depart- 
ment apropriations bill outlawing cost-plus 
contracts in cantonment construction. The 
War Department opposed it, the Democratic 
administration and leadership opposed it, and 
the Democratic chairman of my subcommit- 
tee read a War Department letter on the floor 
of the House opposing the abolition of cost- 
plus contracts. Despite the fact that we 
only had 163 Republicans in the House at the 
time and the tremendous pressure of the 
Democratic leadership of the House, we came 
within 3 votes of carrying that amendment. 
The Secretary of War testified before our sub- 
committee a short time later that they abol- 
ished 95 percent of the cost-plus cantonment 
contracts. They could not stand the public- 
ity, and we saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars more than would have been wasted 
had we not put up that fight. 

The Army was charging up 11 percent for 
engineering and overhead on construction 
projects, with the Army officers on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll doing a great deal of the en- 
gineering. I offered an amendment in my 
subcommittee and finally compromised, and 
the Army Officials agreed to cut overhead from 
11 percent to 7 percent. This amendment 
saved $180.000.000 on one industrial plant 
construction bill, and millions of dollars more 
on subsequent appropriations. To the Re- 
publican Party belongs the credit for this 


BILLIONS MORE SAVED EY THE REP‘ 
CONGRESS 

The amendment put on the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill providing for the re- 
negotiation of war contracts was brought up 
in my subcommittee by Republican mem- 
bers. The subcommittee did not put it On 
the bill. It was offered on the floor of the 
House by Representative Francis Case, from 
South Dakota, a Republican member of the 
subcommittee. The Democratic chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee made a point 
it and knocked it out Rep- 
resentative Case then offered another amend- 
ment which was ruled in order and that was 
the beginning of the Renegotiation Act which 
has paid back into the Treasury $5,500,000,000 
and has saved billions of dollars in price re- 
auctions, according to the testimony later 
given before our subcommittee by the Under 
Secretary of War. 


BLICANS IN 


of order against 


TWENTY-SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS RETURNED TO 
THE TREASURY 

On November 15, the War Department was 
called before our subcommittee. After tak- 
ing testimony they agreed that the Budget 
should impound $13,163,519,000 of appropri- 
ated funds. On January 25 of this year, they 
were called before our subcommittee again 
and agreed to impound an additional $14,214,- 
877,000. The total sum impounded by the 
War Department alone was $27,378,296,000. 
It is rather difficult to comprehend just what 
this means. 

The highest point reached of the national 
debt after World War I was $25,482,000,000. 
The War Department is turning back into the 
United States Treasury $27,377,000,000, or a 
sum th 
the highes 

On No r ial C Servic 
of the Army to!d us that we would impound 
$1,740,000,.000 of the funds which had be 
given them Ar r gen I th 
on November 5 testified that tl! nal C 
could actually turn over 
next morning a colonel from s staff c 
to our subcommittee and infor d 1 t! 
it was all wrong; that the Signal Cor} uld 
not get along without that money; that the 
had to have it. Tv months | r, on Jan- 
uary 15, the Signal Corps « f l 
again and turned back another § vv 
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making a total of $3,130,000,000 that 


they 
turned back. 


BREAK-DOWN 

A break-down of this amount shows that 
the Ordnance Division of the Army turned 
back $12,300,000,000; the Air Corps $8,000,- 
000,000; $800,000,000 allowed by Congress in 
a lump sum to the Secretary of War for expe- 
diting production of equipment and supplies 
was turned back into the Treasury. It was 
this fund that was raided and used to the 
extent of $24,000,000 to furnish funds to erect 
the Pentagon Building; funds which Congress 
refused to give them. I asked the War De- 
partment budget officer the other day in 
subcommittee by what stretch of imagination 
he thought that Congress intended the Sec- 
retary of War to use $24,000,000 of the funds 
provided fer expediting production of equip- 
ment and supplies to erect the Pentagon 
Building The chief engineer turned back 
$200,000,000 lump sum we gave him for vari- 
ous engineering services in the Army I 
asked him in subcommittee the Other day 
by what stretch of imagination he thought 
Congress intended him to use $16,000,000 of 
the engineer service funds to erect the 
Pentagon Building after Congress specifically 
limited the amount that could be spent for 
that building to $35,000,000 dollars. The 
amount turned back in these last 2 items 
amounted to $1,000,000,000 and should have 
been increased by $40,000,000,000 had they not 
used these funds in what I contend was an 
illegitimate way. 

Twelve billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars was brought about because of reduced 
requirements either because we had overpro- 
duced or because of reduction in require- 
ment However, the interesting thing to me 
is that $12,416,000,000 of the twenty-seven 
billion was brought about by actual price re- 
duction. This included $3,500,000,000 under 
renegotiation turned back to the Treasury 
by the War Department. The total amount 
turned back by all departments was $5,500,- 
000,000, 

I have continuously hammered away at 
unit prices. Signal Corps units that the 
Army had in for $4,000 were reduced in price 
to around $1,100 to $1,200 per unit; certain 
types of tanks reduced 830,000. Unit cost of 
numerous other pieces of equipment was 
likewise reduced. Part of this reduction was 
due to added experience in production, never- 
theless the fight the Republican Party made 
against high costs, the fight for unit cost re- 
duction, the giving to the public the facts 
has aroused public sentiment to a point where 
they dare no longer disregard it. If these 
requirements had not been reduced, if this 
27,000,000,000 were not being turned back 
into the Treasury and had actually been 
spent, your call for the present bond issue 
would have had to be $41,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $14,000,000,000. Where would we 
have been without a fighting Republican 
Party in Congress? We Republicans are try- 
ing desperately to compel the administration 
to eliminate waste, extravagance, and unnec- 
essary expenses in the war effort. We are 
trying desperately to hold the national debt 
down to a minimum. 


THE NATION CANNOT STAND 4 MORE YEARS OF 
ROOSEVELT 

One of the questions confronting the Na- 
tion in the next election is, not whether the 
country can finance another 4 years of Mr. 
Roosevelt, but can this country recover from 
the waste, extravagant spending, and debt 
policy of the 12 years of Roosevelt we have 
had? You and I know that another Roose- 
velt administration following the same poli- 
cles we have had during the past 12 years 
will ruin the country financially and destroy 
our constitutional Government. It will 


bankrupt the Nation financially and spirit- 
ually. 





America’s Greatest Farm Crop— 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Mr. T. C. Richardson before the Dallas 
Agricultural Club, November 15, 1943: 


America leads the world in the production 
of a great many farm crops. Measured in 
bushels, bales, tons or money values, calories 
of food, or garments of raiment, the list in 
which we excel is long and varied. We have 
spread the plants and animals of the known 
world from the subtropic to the subarctic 
regions of our geography, improved their 
quality, multiplied their volume, and have 
combined their infinite variety in pattern of 
agriculture, which gives us the highest per- 
man production in the history of the world. 

The American farmer enjoys the highest 
standard of living in all agricultural history, 
for the simple reason that he translates his 
abilities and available resources into pro- 
duction; not per hour, or per day, or per 
acre, but per man, which is the only true 
measure of efficiency. Despite the saying 
that an Asiatic or European family could live 
on what Americans waste, and the American 
farmer is only a little less prodigal than his 
urban brethren, he still has more than any 
other farmer in the world, because he creates 
more. 

Is this because of a superior blood strain? 
No, for the American farmer is a composite 
of all the European races in Hitler’s list of 
superiors and inferiors. Is it due to greater 
intellectual genius? No, for many of the sci- 
entific discoveries and inventions which 
make this remarkable production possible 
were contributed by men of other lands and 
races. 

Is it by virtue of the special favor of gov- 
ernment that American agriculture, com- 
prising one-fifth of the population, and far 
less of the effective manpower, feeds and 
clothes the Nation, the armed forces, and 
supplies a surplus of lend-lease? No, for 
agriculture was the red-headed stepchild of 
government for three generations after man- 
ufacturing, and for two generations after 
finance received law-made grants of eco- 
nomic advantage. 

How, then, has American agriculture 
achieved so much? How has it survived the 
natural economic disadvantages which per- 
tain to the production of raw materials, and 
the artificial handicaps thrown in its path- 
way by other interests, and by Government 
policies? 

It is because, until recently, the American 
farmer was free to stretch himself to the 
limit of his ambition and his managerial 
capacity; to exercise the initiative of free 
enterprise, to utilize his meager resources and 
the labor of himself and his family according 
to his own Judgment, circumscribed only by 
the unpredictable seasons and his physical 
and intellectual capacity. 

He learned to stand upon his own feet, to 
think for himself, and to kill his own snakes. 
Forty years ago Edwin Markham won acclaim 
with a poem which depicted The Man With 
the Hoe as a “dumb, driven ox”; but this 
was never true of the American farmer, for 
he has never thought a peasant’s thoughts 
nor been content with a peasant’s lot. As 
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time passed, he substituted headwork for 
legwork, grasped every new scientific dis. 
covery and mechanical invention, and ap 
plied it in his productive enter; vises 
seemed to him best. 

That, my friends, is the very essence of 
democracy—the freedom of opportunity, and 
the responsibility of the individual for his 
own use of opportunity. All the while that 
he was producing cotton and corn and beef, 
and a hundred other products of the soi! 
in quantities that astonished the world and 
almost destroyed agriculture itself by 
failure cf governments to provide the me. 
chanics of distribution, which should have 
found a place for every bale and bushel of 
so-called surplus somewhere in the world— 
all this time that the materials of food and 
raiment were being produced in astronomi- 
cal quantities, American agriculture was 
preserving and nurturing the greatest crop 
of them all—democracy. 

For democracy is of the soil, not of city 
pavements and factory machines. Every basi 
concept of democracy was generated from t 
land, out under the sun and the rain that 
make the land fruitful and remind mankind 
daily of his responsibility to, and his de- 
pendence upon, a higher power. Every doc- 
trine adverse to democracy, from the divinity 
of kingship to Marxism, is the product of 
urbanism and not of agrarianism. 

But the name of democracy has been 
bandied about until its meaning is obscured 
and we may well paraphrase the historic 
epigram to read “O Democracy, what crimes 
are committed in thy name.” You can find 
several definitions of democracy in the dic- 
tionary, but we are concerned only with that 


e 


ity can attain its highest potential satisfac- 
tions, both individually and collectively. 

Democracy is not patriarchy, not plutarchy 
aristocracy, theocracy, nor bureaucracy 
neither is it paternalism in any form or by 
any philanthropic theory by which the indi- 
vidual is coddled or encouraged to become 
either a passive recipient of benefits or an 
inert unit of society. As we understand it, 
democracy is a system in which the whole of 
society is the sum of its individual members 
and its fruits are the result of their com- 
bined abilities. No other system so well in- 
spires or rewards the full development of 
natural talents. 

To put it another way, the kind of democ- 
racy in which we are interested is a pattern 
of life in-which every individual counts one. 
That principle was taught by the Master in 
the parable of the talents—that each indi- 
vidual is responsible for the full use of his 
abilities. For that reason, true democracy 
in the collective sense is actually individual- 
ism at bottom, and in this democracy and 
Christianity stand upon the same ground. 
There are no proxies in Christian democracy. 

There is no paradox in the statement that 
democratic collectivism and individualism 
are two phases of the same thing, but for 
some years we have been hearing self-styled 
liberals decry individualism as something 
sinister and antagonistic to democracy. AS 
a matter of fact, every experiment in collec- 
tivism during the past century has shown 
that the efficiency and intelligence of the 
individual units is the key to success, and 
the deficiencies of the individual are the rocks 
on which collective experiments are wrecked. 

This was true of the idealistic socialism 
of Fourier and Ruskin; it is equally true of 
godless Marxism, the pagan tyranny of fas- 
cism and nazi-ism; it will be true of that 
intellectual “snobocracy” which assumes to 
know better what is good for us than we 
ourselves, and to direct our daily lives by 
regulations and directives fearfully and won- 
derfully concocted out of starry-eyed inex- 
perience and _ statistical generalizatiors 
which, Mother Hubbard-like, cover eve'y- 
thing and fit nothing. 





























t is the agrarian outlook of Thomas 
at framed the Declaration of In- 
e. It was the rural pattern of 

e and its concept of true freedom 
n of the individual from arbit 
even a government created by hir 
( ge Mason expressed in the Virginia 
ns, which in essence became the Bill 
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1 the founding fathers wrote, “We the 
the preamble to the Constitution, 
nt just that—the individual ci 
In formulating the collective pattern, 
they did not sufficiently safeguard 
al rights to satisfy all their contem- 
nd to remove any lingering doubt 
was to be founded on 
n, the ninth amendment declares 
numeration * * °* of certain 
ot be construed to deny or dis- 
hers retained by the people.” 
inly this is clear enough. It is in 
harmony with Jefferson's dictum 
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ew Nation 





1 just powers of government are de- 
from the consent of the governed.” | 
I » lingering doubts remained in the 
! of any rugged individual, they are 
‘st by the ringing repetition of the | 
amendment, that “the powers not 
ted to the United States by the Con- | 
now prohibited by it to the States, 
erved to the States respectively, or 
+ e pe nie.” 
ut within a generation after the adoption 
C > titution it became clear that 





interests, close knit and powerful, were 

iz advantages for themselves at the 
expense of the country as a whole. The 
resurgence of democracy which enabled An- 
Jackson to scotch the moncpolistic 

i and wrest the economic welfare of the 

t from the greedy hands of special 
ege, rose like a mighty wave from the 
and ragged, if you pleas2, country- 

here men took their fortunes in their 

inds with only an ax, a gun, and self- 

and asked of Government only that 

tect them from exploitation by finance 
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Government should do for anyone 
he was capable of doing for himself was 
f n to the creed of the frontiersman who 
t ced the wilderness with only an ax and 
hewed his cabin logs alone, and called 
his neighbors only for the house raising, 
t fields with his gun strapped to 
plow, and fought Indians with bullets 
d at his own fire. That sort of self- | 
e and resourcefulness made this coun- 
and if it remains great it will be 
rtue of the same spirit recaptured and 
red in its natural environment—which 

1 America. 
classic remark of Grover Cleveland 
It is the duty of the people to support 
Government, the Government the 
* needs to be rehearsed and reiterated 
every occasion. It harks back to Jeffer- 
and JacksOnian democracy before it 
polluted by the idea that society owes 
everyone a living regardless of his contribu- 
s to his own and the public welfare. It | 
licit in the pioneer philosophy that 
man should kill his own snakes, that he 
ld use his own hands and his own intel- 
ence in winning his share of the world’s 
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There are three essentials for the perpe- 
tuity of democracy—a sense of individual re- | 
nsibility, an abundance of opportunity, | 
i a full measure of freedom to exercise abil- | 
es within the limits of social desirability. | 
s the function of government to keep open | 
gates of opportunity, to protect the citi- | 
against oppression by either private agen- 
or the Government itself. Beyond that, 
obligation is on the man to enter into | 
fields of opportunity of his own choice, 
id fulfill his responsibilities as a unit of | 
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society to the extent of his mental and 


cal powers 





To do less is to abdicate his citizenship and 
invite increasing control of his life by others 
Rest assured that there are al ys those re y 
to do for us—and to us—whatever we do not 


do for ourselves It makes no difference 
whether it is a limber-tongued dem: 
ing his own glory, a cynical racket 
ing for pelf and power, or an 
reaucrat sincerely believing in his mission of 
uplift, the impact on democracy is the same 
in the long run; its lifeblood oozes from every 
puncture in its armor made by delegati it 
responsibilities to others. 
“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy,” said Mirabeau Lamar as presi- 
dent of the Texas Republic a century ago. 
But he added, “and while guided and con- 
trolled by virtue, the noblest attribute of 
man. It is the only dictator that free men 
acknowledg2 and the only security that free 
men desire.” We have become one of the 












most literate nations on earth, but in our 
zeal for “cultivated mind” we have not given 
due consideration to the inculcation of vir- 





tuous standards, with the result that a gen- 
eration grew up in a cynical disregard of pri- 
vate and public morality. “Anything goes if 
you can get away with it,” was the 





As Henry C. Link expresses it in his book, 
Return to Religion, we have substituted the 
dogmatism of science for the dcgmatism of 
religion. The cult of education took prece- 


dence over the cult of faith; in doing so we 
have “become the fools of reason,” says Dr. 
Link; and without the balance wheel of per- 
sonal virtue and national integrity, intel- 
lectual and material progress becomes de- 
structive rather than constructive. A well- 
educated outlaw is the more dangerous to 
society, and a nation of literates without 
moral standards is best equipped to wreck 
a world’s peace and collective well-being 
“There can be no solution of life’s deeper 
problems, no increased happiness for the 
dividual, through the development of great 
scientific knowledge alone,” asserts Dr. Link. 
Science ust be subordinated to and in- 
tegrated with the “homely facts of everyday 
living, and this integration is not inherent 
in the sciences nor a subject for scientific 
proof. It must come from a faith, a belief 
in certain vaiues of life which is funda- 
mental, and which no logic can explain.” 
Yet we have been told by university-trained 
economists that “any system or practice 











which works successfully, is economically 
sound.” This cynical doctrine is out of the 
same cloth from which Hitler fashioned 


Mein Kampf, and means simply that the end 
justifies the means. It ig the eternal 
principle of equity between man and man, 
between group and group, and between 
tion and nation 

Vith all the emphasis possible, I 
that no transaction or practice is economi 
cally sound in which both parties do not 
benefit to approximately the same degree. 
When one party, one industry, or one nation, 
consistently, or most of the time, derives 
greater advantage than the other, the in- 
evitable result is the bankruptcy of both for 
lack of the means with which to continue 
dealing with each other. 

We saw this most forcibly proved during 
the twenties and thirties, when all other sec- 
tions of society except agriculture prospered. 
Manufacturing expanded with seven-league 
boots, labor wages rose, finance indulged in 
a veritable orgy of piling paper stocks and 
holding company burdens on producing in- 
dustries, and the public poured its savings 
and its borrowings into speculation based on 
nothing but the expectation of selling out at 
a higher price—to get something for nothing, 
to collect without earning. This vicious 
cycle came to its inevitable end when agri- 
culture had used up its reserves and ceased 
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became a ¢ rlomerate of spe l pr eges, 
either granted by law or foisted \ i e 
covntry t the machinati of e W i 
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C > n finance, then <« f r 
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tariits, c rp a i m and t 1 Say 
who shall wor on what term d 

It did 1 i dai the tial f y 

ive to or ii r 

the le it take toll from the public in 
another form; and today as we stand ap} ed 
at the sorrv s tacle of a nat 1 at war 
deprived of ns by the overt acts of labor's 
so-called leas we see the fruit 1 of our 
national po ppeasement by the grant- 
ing of spe privileges 

Let us not f m tf t ) labor 
and industry, however y m I each 
other, are riding the same hors at public 
expense. Every le priviles hey en- 
joy is rooted in the 1opoly | and 
monopoly is incompatible with der racy 


Its intent is to close the door of opportunity 





except on terms dictated by the monopolistic 
group, to limit the freedom of the individual, 
and ultimately to v less and get more. 


Monopoly is n¢ 
sounding name 
I like to think of agriculture as a na 


sanctified by giving 


tural 
activity of man, an inherent right to occupy 
the land and make it fruitfu It is not a 
privilege, to be granted or withheld by kings 
or other governments. In the divine scheme 
it seems to me that the natural person and 








th natural resources of earth belong to- 
gether, without special dispensation of any 


agency under the Creator himself I here- 


fore, scems to me that egriculture trades its 
birthright for a mess of sorry pottage when 
it rests its case on the same law-made status 
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existen 
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of privilege to others if we pitch « own 
future on a grant of privilege for a temporary 
advantage Therefore, it seems ) e that 
] t stand on its God-given 

it cut on that ndan tal 

than move over on the flimsy 

legal grot with those minority § ips 
which are endowed with no such inherent 
right, and which exist solely by virt of law- 
made concessior at the hands « ganized 


society 


We must face the fact that if we place our- 
selves in the same legal statu as other 
minorities, we subject agriculture to the « - 
trol of those minorities acting t her as 


a majority. 


For, whether we like it or not, and whether 


it is a desirable condition for the perpetuity 
of our cherished institutions, agriculture is, 
and will remain, a numerical political minor- 
ity in whose welfare labor, industry, and 
finance are concerned only to the extent of 


its usefulness to them. The agri 
will be fed just enough to keep her produc- 
ing the milk her masters need, but never 
enough to fill out her 
coat of hair. 

All primary wealth is the product of man’s 
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labor and intelligence applied to the natural 
resources of the earth. All real wealth is in 
the things man wants and needs, wh 

it is a turnip that can be eaten raw whe t 
grows, or a radio created from a score of raw 
materials by skillful hands directed by ! y 


technical knowledge How can ¥ 
that simple and irrevocable prin 

theory of fewer v 
effort for more and more pay? 
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Time employed in productive effort en- 
riches; time not so used is lost forever, both 
to the laborer and the world. Any law en- 
forced system based upon such false eco- 
nomics bears the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, but in destroying itself, it pulls the 
whole house down, Every farmer knows and 
every successful farmer applies the prin- 
ciple of using time in its fullness, for that 
is the one resource of which everyone has an 
equal share doled out with every dawn, and 
its uSage or wastage is one of the most po- 
tent factors of success or failure 

I would be thoroughly pessimistic with re- 
gard to the future of our country did I not 
believe that the sound horse sense of its cit- 
izens is sufficient to the task of deflating the 
something-for-nothing philosophy before it 
enternally wrecks the Nation, and gives pro- 
letarian communism or fascism its chance to 
establish a dictatorship. 

From Rome to Russia, proletarianism is an 
urban disease, spawned in the concentration 
It is subversive of democracy 
d and age, for it encourages mass 
thinking and mass action, and gives dema- 
gogy, either economic or political, its most 
fertile field 

Mass concentrations of population have 
been accelerated by war conditions, and the 
decentralization of industry has been set 
back for years, perhaps permanently. Where 
shall we turn, then, for the preservation of 
cemccracy, when millions of citizens are sub- 
jected to the emotional and economic pres- 
sures of power-mad labor racketeers and 
time-serving politicians? 

As Antaeus, in Greek mythology, lost his 
strength when separated from the soll, and 
regained it by touching his feet to the ground, 
so mankind becomes socially anemic when 
removed from his natural environment, with 
his feet in the grass and his head in the sun. 
Pent up within walls and exposed to every 
germ of physical and intellectual disease, 
subjected to the influence of artificial envi- 
ronment, men tend to rely less and less on 
their own powers and the laws of nature, 
and more and more on man-made systems. 
When man-made systems break down, as 
they inevitably do, its victims wreak their 
vengeance on the nearest object, be it gov- 
ernment, or the private institutions fostered 
by government. 

Not only do we.see increased concentration 
of industry and the evils it engenders, but on 
the other hand, such a concentration of 
governmental powers as has never before 
existed in an alleged democracy. The rights 
“reserved to the States or to the people 
thereof” are daily violated in the name of 
war, and as Senator McCarran phrases it, 
“with every upsurge in the power of the ad- 
ministration lawmaker and his alter ego, 
the bureaucrat, there is a concomitant slack- 
ening of initiative, a mushrooming of inertia, 
in the handling of State and local problems— 
it breeds opportunity for personal arrogance; 
evades the courts; sneers at the rule of stare 
decisis; affords no precedents, and fortifies 
itself by pointing ridicule at Congress.” And 
he might have added, with haughty contempt 
for the lay citizen and his constitutional 
rights 

You can centralize industry and you can 
centralize government, but agriculture, 
thanks be, can never be centralized. It an- 
swers mass treason on the part of organized 
labor with loyal persistence in its own job 
of production. It meets the hampering reg- 
ulations of bureaucracy and the shortages 
of manpower and machinery by resourceful 
management and working longer hours. 

Its diverse interests, commodity versus 
commodity and region versus region, do not 
incline it to monopolistic methods or philoso- 
phies. Its very diversity of special commodity 
interests and its wide geographical distribu- 
tion will always incline it to democratic proc- 
esses, and safeguard it against the same 
hysteria to which compact groups of people 
are subject. 
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Finally, rural life and occupations require 
independent thinking and action, and indi- 
vidual resourcefulness of a high order. The 
faculties that are called into play to meet the 
changing conditions from day to day and year 
to year are those of the capitalist, the mana- 
ger, the laborer, and the consumer all in 
one, and the farmer-ranchman will never tie 
himself up with either of the warring groups 
for its exclusive objectives. Nor can he be 
corralled by any self-styled leader of the 
masses 

Since individualism is the very core of 
democracy, we must look to the soil and cli- 
mate of individualism to conserve and pro- 
mote democracy, and the most favorable soil 
and climate for democracy is in rural America. 
There we find the strongest undercurrent of 
resistance to special privilege pressures and 
to bureaucratic muddling alike. 

It is not very articulate yet. Rural America 
has contributed disproportionately of its sons 
and daughters to the military exigencies of 
the Nation, and utters no word that might 
cost another life or prolong the war another 
hour. When that job is done, however, and 
its sons are home again, the pure democracy 
of the countryside will rise in its might and 
smite every undemocratic and disloyal cult 
that rears its head, as Samson smote the 
Philistines 

But its weapon will be the ballot, not the 
jawbone of an ass. 


Keep the Money, the Power, and the 
Responsibility in the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me at St. Paul, Minn., on December 14, 
1943: 


I am greatly honored and highly privileged 
tc have the opportunity to speak in the great 
State of Minnesota, a State which has pro- 
Guced great statesmen both past and pres- 
ent. Iam also grateful that this opportunity 
was afforded by the Minnesota Employers’ 
Association. 

Everywhere in the Nation it is evidenced 
that the desire of the people is to learn more 
of the principles of Government and of the 
details of our Government’s operation. 


FIRST EPOCH 


To me, there are three great epochs in the 
history of our Nation. First, the Revolution 
and the Constitution. The Constitution was 
the most liberal document ever devised by the 
mind of man. Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and other signers of that great 
document were not only liberal, but they were 
wise—wiser far than the propagandists of to- 
day, who cloak the mantle of liberalism about 
them and hurl names and epithets against all 
who disagree with them. 

To Washington goes the credit for the Con- 
stitution. He was the greatest modern ex- 
ample of unselfishness. He was the richest 
man of his time. He abode in a castle on the 
banks of the Potomac. Already an old man 
for his time, when the call to arms came, he 
laid aside comfort, home, business, and 
assumed the commander in chiefship of the 
Army. He did not set foot on his own 
threshold for 6 years after taking the oath as 
Commander in Chief under the famous elm at 
Boston. Not until he went south to capture 
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Cornwallis did he have a chance to visit 
Mount Vernon again. 

When the Articles of Confederation failed, 
Washington assembled a group of the bus! 
nessmen of his time at historic Gadsby’'s Inn 
in Alexandria and there the plans for the 
Constitution were laid. He was now a much 
older man, but again he laid aside comfo: 
home, and business and directed the fram): 
of the Constitution. Almost against his wi] 
he accepted the Presidency and in 1797, while 
a very old man, again he answered the cal] io 
public duty as against personal comfort and 
assumed the commander in chiefship in « 
near-war with France. 

Without him, there could have 
successful Revolutionary 
tion, and no Republic. 

The Constitution was formulated by real 
liberals, not by professional liberals of 
modern type. A great age of inventive geniy 
overtook the world in the last half century, 
It originated in the United States of America 
It spread all over the world where men of 
genius existed. Our 130,000,000 people, with 
our industrial marvel, are winning the way 
for countless millions of oppressed people 
We are aided by other powerful nations, but 
without the assistance of our industrial 
machine the forces of autocracy, centraliza- 
tion of power paternalism, and personal 
domination would have overwhelmed 
world. 

Have you ever wondered why this age of 
inventive genius arose in America? Why 
nearly every useful article of peace and war 
is the result of some American mentality? 
The complete answer? Our form of govern- 
ment! Under the Bill of Rights the American 
freeman has freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, freedom of contract, freedom of 
person, freedom from search and seizures; 
the writ of habeas corpus; the right 
marry as he please; to go where he please; to 
act as he please, with due respect to his 
neighbor's rights. Generation after genera- 
tion of Americans have had these rights un- 
der our Constitution. Freedom of mentality 
states all freedoms. Beware of any slogan of 
freedoms that includes freedom from 
sponsibility! 

Every man’s house has been his castle 
Can it be any startling wonder that this age 
of inventive genius has flowered here from 
these generations of freemen? No. We 
have been taking it all for granted. These 
rights are not worth while unless the citizen 
and his public men rise up and fight for them 
at all times, both in peace and in war, even 
if he has to criticize and correct the ponder- 
ous machine called government. Home, 
property, comfort, personal rights are Lut 
ashes and cant unless they are asserted by 
the citizen and his representatives. 
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SECOND EPOCH 


The War between the States to me is 1! 
next great epoch in American history, whe! 
brother was pitted against brother in inter 
necine strife. Bloody as this war was, 
which more than a million out of 19,000,000 
males of American population were killed 
and 2,000,000 maimed by disease and wounds, 
still it was a chivalrous war, not a cruel and 
murderous episode like modern wars. One 
of its chivalrous aspects is illustrated by an 
incident related about Gen. George Pickett, 
the gallant young southerner who led 14.000 
Confederates up Cemetery Ridge on July 4, 
1863, at Gettysburg. When the news of hi 
son’s birth reached the Confederate Army h 
men built bonfires up and down the lines | 
celebration. As soon as Grant heard of it h 
ordered his men to do likewise. So bot 
armies celebrated the birth of young Geor 
Pickett and Grant sent Pickett a wire, ‘“W 
are sending congratulations to you and th 
young mother and to the young recruit.” 
few days later there came to Pickett’s head 
quarters from the Federal lines a baby’s si! er 
service with this inscription: “To George W. 
Pickett, Jr., from some old friends of 
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ther’s.” Signed U. S. Grant, Rufus Ingalls, 
i George Sucklay—all Union generals. 


THIRD EPOCH 


The adoption of the sixteenth amendment 
, 1913 marks the beginning of that period 
) the history of the United States which 
iod may be called a tragic financial era. 
at is the date when the orgy of spending 
f public moneys in the United States began 

i which has continued full blast until the 

resent day. 

In 1913 we had a population of 90,000,000. 
In that year our total Federal expenses 

ere $700,000,000. Immediately the Federal 
Budget began to rise and in 1916 the Federal 
Government spent one thousand and thirty- 

r millions. There was some talk abo 't this 
being a billion-dollar country. 

This spending spree has not been political. 
Under Harding the Federal Budget was 
24.100,000,000; under Coolidge it rose to 
?4.200,000,000, and in 1940 the Federal Budget, 

luding Army and Navy, but exclusive of 

he emergency defense budget, amounted to 
pproximately eight billions. Thus in a 
tle over a quarter of a century, while our 

ypulation grew from 90,000,000 to 130.- 
000,000, our civil Federal Budget had grown 

m seven hundred millions to $8,000,000,000. 

rhis spending orgy was not confined to the 
Federal system. The States and municipali- 

es followed suit so that in 1938 our total 
tax bill in America was $18,300,000,000 of 
which more than $7,000,000,000 was Federal. 
Eighteen billion and three hundred mil- 
lion dollars is a great or small amount of 
money, depending on what you compare it 
with. Let us compare it with the national 
income for that year. That national in- 
come for 1938 was %$64,000,000,000. Quick 
calculation illustrates that the total tax- 
take from the American people for Govern- 
ment so-called, State, Federal, and muni- 
cipal, in 1938 was 29 percent (plus) of all the 
money made by all the people. Only the 
lisciples of ‘“‘we owe the money to ourselves” 
can argue that an economy can stand for the 
long pull, with one-third of the people's 
money taken for taxes, in times of peace. 

Only about 15 or 20 percent of this money 
went for Government per se, that is, the 
protection of life and property. The re- 
mainder went for frills and furbelows and 
governmental trinketing. Nearly every hu- 
man activity now operates under the furtive 
eyes of some Federal agent. Millions of gal- 
loping wastrels roam the country with some 
type of Federal commission to tax, to pester, 
to annoy, and to regiment the people. 

The governmental travel bill which you citi- 
zens paid in 1940 was $99,000,000. In 1941 
it rose to $150,000,000. The Federal tele- 
graph and telephone bill was an immensity 
in that period. I haven’t the exact figures. 

The Farm Security Administration actually 
lent money to farmers in the last bond drive, 
with which to purchase bonds of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to aid the First World War effort, 
the Congress suspended the 8-hour law. This 
Government refused to suspend the 40-hour 
week, but tried to persuade labor to work by 
granting overtime pay. Even the Congress 
granted overtime pay to Federal employees. 
The country went hell-bent for overtime with 
the soldiers crying for guns and shells to 
shoot the enemy, in the Nation’s greatest 
stress. 

It will interest you to know about what is 
generally known as the franking privilege. 
In 1928 the Congress spent $825,000 franking 
out mail, answering constituents, etc. May- 
be some political mail went out. Not much, 
because with the Federal Frankenstein 6&0 
large the most politically minded Congress- 
man has very little time to devote to political 
mail, except upon occasions. In that same 
year, 1928, the departments spent six mil- 
In 1940 the Congress was more penu- 
rious and spent $737,000, but the depart- 
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ments continued their mad orgy and spent 
thirty-nine millions of your money in frank- 
ing out mail to ingratiate themselves to the 
people. In 1942 the cost was $71,900,000. 
There are 113 publication departments in 
Washington. What the cost of the material 
franked out is, I don’t know. It will run into 
many more millions. 

Our individual tax rates run as high a: 
percent. The new tax bill fixes the normal 
rate, the lowest rate, at 10 percent. It has 
been at 6 percent for several years. The 
normal rate on corporation is 40 percent, and 
the excess-profits tax between 80 and 95 per- 
cent. 

Now let me startle you with a little-known 
bit of American history. Chief Justice 
Hughes, when Governor of New York, cau- 
tioned against ratification of the sixteenth 
amendment because, as he said, the Federal 
tax rate might get as high as 10 percent 

We entered World War No. 1 with a public 
debt of $1,282,000,000. We emerged from that 
war with a debt of twenty-six and one-half 
billions We entered World War No. 2 
with a public debt of $65,000,000,000. Con- 
gress has appropriated three hundred and 
forty-five billions since July 1, 1940, of which 
two hundred and eighty-five billions have 
been obligated. This vast expenditure for 
World War No. 2 has been justified beyond 
measure, although the waste has been ter- 
rific. The War Department followed the 
example of the President and the Congress 
and threw economy to the winds. Last week 
it reported that it has thirteen billions too 
much money. It is variously estimated that 
the armed forces have from six to nineteen 
billions in unneeded surplus property. 

But to return to the civil aspects of the 
Federal Government, Chief Justice Marshall 
said that the “power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” We can go further, and say: “Give 
me the power to tax and I will take the power 
to govern.” 

Money is temporal power. This growth of 
the Federal system from seven hundred mil- 
lions in 1913 to eight billions in 1940 has 
created a fearful Frankenstein—the executive 
department. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion organized three coordinate and inde- 
pendent branches of the Government—exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial. The Execu- 
tive has no power in domestic affairs, except 
such as are given him by the Congress. He is 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy— 
yes—but under the Constitution only of the 
movements of the armed forces. He cannot 
build a navy, raise an army, pay an army, 
or supply an army. The representatives of 
the people do that. Under the Constitution 
the President may not even call out the Na- 
tional Guard without the consent of the 
Congress. The President is not Commander 
in Chief of the people but only of the Army 
and Navy. 

Money, tax money, money out of your 
pockets has created the Federal Franken- 
stein—the executive department—which has 
towered to such great strength and temporal 
power that the judicial and the legislative 
branches have gradually lost power and pres- 
tige and are becoming comparatively insig- 
nificant from the pressure that the executive 
department can, and does, exert. 

Democracy does not exist at Washington 
It has no place in those marble halls. It does 
exist down in the school boards, the justice 
of peace courts, in the courthouses, in the 
legislatures of the States. It cannot be 
transferred to Washington. If it could be 
so transferred, it would cease to exist. Here 
among the people—in the breasts of the peo- 
ple—rests democracy itself. Democracy is 
dependent on the ability of the average man 
to reflect sound judgment, and of his 
sentatives to activate that judgment 
legislation. 

Recently a great statesman, Hatton W. 
SuMNERS, of Texas, in a widely read arti 
said, we must “take the power back to the 
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States.” How? He suggests no remedy. This 
power has left the States most rapidly since 
the adoption of the sixteenth amendment. 
My thesis is: Take the money, the power, 
and the responsibility back to the States 
where it belongs and where democracy exists. 
the money comes from the people 


fter all, 


of the States, and is transferred back to them 
via Washin n through a vast and exp ve 
system of bureaucracy. 

This is no diatribe in favor of States’ 
rights This is a plea for State responsibil- 
ity. If the States assume their responsibility, 
then they maintain their rights and sov- 


ereignty. 

Recently, we have seen interviews by Gov- 
ernors that their State budgets are bei: 
balanced. The Governor of my own State 
points with pride to the fact that the State 





debt is being reduced. Why not? Oklahoma 
has received millions from the Federal 
Treasury—probably half a bi in the last 
10 or 12 years. Millions of that money was 
Oklahoma money, which if the States had 
been assuming their responsibility, could 
have been used at home. 
EFFECT OF EXCESS SPENDING 
I repeat, money is temporal power. So let 


me take you with me and investigate the 
effect of this revelry of spending, ijirst on 
the executive department itself; second, on 
the Congress; and third, on the States 

Normally, we have about a million Fed- 
eral employees. Now we have about 3,060,- 
000. I have heard it stated that Ohio has 
25,000 State and municipal employees, and 
that there are 90,000 Federal employees op- 
erating within that State. A more striking 
example is Pennsylvania. In my own State 
of Oklahoma, the number of Federal agents 
operators, and employees is vastly in excess 
of State and municipal employees 

See how this Federal Frankenstein has 
mushroomed and developed. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture started with a $3,000 
appropriation for statistical purposes. Be- 
ginning with 1937, its annual appropriations 
were more than a billion and a half annually. 
The Labor Department started witn an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for statistical purposes 
Its 1940 appropriation was nearly twenty-six 
millions. In fact, we now have three Labor 
Departments, the Labor Department itself— 
which has hardly been mentioned in 
months—and the National Labor Relations 
Board, which I presume is still operating; and 
the War Labor Board, which has been recently 
given orders by the administration’s overlord, 
John L. Lewis. The Children's Bureau started 
about 25 years ago with an appropriation of 
$25,000. Last summer, Miss Lenr its head, 
advised Congress that the department posi- 
tively must have twenty-five million } 
next fiscal year. The N. Y. A. took seven 
hundred and  seventy-four millions of 
money out of your pockets. It was a bat- 
tle to dispose of it, 
be a component element in the war eff 
When we did abandon it we found that it 
had $55,000,000 in real and person 
A dairy farm in Atlanta and a 
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steam laundry 


at Birmingham. The C. C. C. was agreed 
by all to be a good thing, but whe we 
check up we find that it cost $2,7 00,000 
of your money 

It is now proposed to go to the ai f 
education in the common schools, if you 
please, down where democracy a lally ex- 
ists, and furnish Federal funds for that pur- 
pose. What are the nece equel! , 
The curriculum, the salaries, all regulated by 
Washington A horde of auditors, checkers, 
recheckers, and double-checkers would vie 
with each other to make life 1 erable for 
the school people and the s ystem f 
the State Only three hundred millions is 
asked for now for that purpose, but you 
imagine the ay pria 0 r 
being less than a billi 
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At the outset of the war, certain interests 
conceived the idea that we must spend three 
hundred millions for the compensation of 
labor, while factories like the automobile 
plants were being converted to the war effcrt. 
the forces of the administration were put 
behind it. Notwithstanding the fact that it 
was proved that every State had sufficient 
funds already for every purpose, this drive 
went on. Even the most abject slave of the 
administration in Congress admitted that it 
was unnecessary, and the whole sordid deal 
was defeated 

The Byrd economy committee reports that 
the Federal Government now owns one-fifth 
of the land of the country—383,600,000 acres; 
now, what is more startling, no central agency 
keeps track of how much land the Govern- 
ment owns, where it is, or how much it costs. 

An Executive order prevents the Army and 
Navy from giving testimony before a House 
investigating committee looking into the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

That $25,000 income limit: The present tax 
rates prevent any American citizen, no mat- 
ter how high his salary, receiving more than 
$23,618.14 a year. 

One of my constituents wrote that his was 
just a little “one-horse institution,” but he 
wanted me to see the catalog of his taxa- 
tion: 

1. Taxes to which we are subject: 

Federal capital-stock tax, Federal excess- 
profits tax based on declared valuation, Fed- 
eral excise tax, Federal income tax, Federal 
excess-profits tax based on income, Federal 
income tax of individual owners, Federal in- 
come surtax of individual owners, Federal 
documentary tax, Federal old-age-benefit tax 
(social security—part paid by employer), Fed- 
eral gasoline tax, Federal use stamp tax for 
trucks, Federal telephone and telegraph tax, 
Federal tax on travel tickets, Federal tax on 
purchase of trucks, State license tax, State 
unemployment and compensation (social se- 
curity), State corporation income tax, State 
individual income tax of owners, State sales 
tax on purchases not for resale, State use tax, 
State gasoline tax, State motor-vehicle excise 
tax, State truck-title fee, State auto license, 
State auto drivers’ license, ad valorem tax, 
intangible tax. 

2. Taxes which we are required to collect 
and pay to the Federal Government or the 
State: 

Victory tax, withholding tax, Federal ex- 
cise tax, Federal old-age benefit (social se- 
curity—part paid by employees), State sales 
tax 

The above is an approximate list of taxes 
under which a retail merchant operates. 

Task any thoughtful, forward-looking man, 
who isn't carrying a torch, or beating his 
breast, How long can the Nation’s economy 
stand this tyranny of taxation? No student 
of mathematics can justify it. 

Are you taxpayers aware that the so-called 
Government corporations have capital assets 
of $35,000,000,000 either of your money or on 
your credit, and that they are issuing bonds 
without specific authorization by Congress, 
only general authorization being awarded 
them? 

These bureaus have grown like the Rose 
of Sharon. They have become all-powerful. 
They are arrogant and bulldozing. They go 
on the so-called liberal theory that the citi- 
zen is not fit to look after his own affairs. 
Take his money away from the bureaucrat, 
and he is sunk without trace. 

These bureaus have become arrogantly 
powerful. A lawyer for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission said before a com- 
mittee of Congress, “We do make the law. 
it.” This is carrying the doctrine of “gov- 
ernment by directive” to its logical, modern 
This order supersedes any laws opposed to 
limit. 

Referring to the growth of bureaucracy in 
his own country, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England in a book, the New Despotism, in 
which he pointed out the subversion of 


All 








Anglo-Saxon ideals of justice by the power | 
of bureaucracy, referred to the bureau- 
crat of his country as follows: 

“This course will prove tolerably simple 
if he (1) fill up the gaps with his own rules, 
orders, and regulations; (2) get legislation 
passed in skeleton form; (3) make it difficult 
or impossible for parliament to check the 
said rules, orders, and regulations; (4) secure 
for them the force of statute; (5) arrange 
that the fact of his decision shall be conclu- 
sive proof of its legality; (6) take power to 
modify the provisions of statutes; and (7) 
prevent and avoid any sort of appeal to a 
court of law.” 

This runs exactly true to form in the 
American system of bureaucracy. 

A witty allusion to the subject matter is 
found in Federal Octopus by Sterling E. Ed- 
munds, when he says: 

“By analogy, the bureau is, in the realm of 
government, what protozoa are in the realm 
of zoology. Originating as a single cell they 
immediately begin to reproduce by fission, 
a self-division of the body into two or more 
complete cells. The protozoa abound in 
stagnant waters, as the bureau can flourish 
only ia the stagnation of public spirit. Pro- 
tozoa are parasites and the cause of certain 
diseases, as bureaus are parasitic and destruc- 
tive of the vigor and health of the body 
politic. Again protozoa are the simplest and 
lowest form of animal life, as bureau-govern- 
ment is one of the earliest and crudest forms 
of arbitrary rule. Protozoa are apparently 
content to remain protozoa, but there the 
analogy ends; the bureau is ever striving 
onward and upward, and not only subdivides 
itself indefinitely, but each subdivision, in 
turn seeks to elevate itself ultimately into 
a mighty department.” 

EFFECT ON CONGRESS 


What has been the effect on Congress of 
this extravagant spending (by the Congress 
itself)? The Congress has become a group of 
glorified errand boys—not too glorified. It 
spends all of its time in Washington. It has 
to. Its duties relate to this $8,000,000,000 
Frankenstein and the activities of the execu- 
tive department. There is not a thorough 
student of government on Capitol Hill. 
There simply can’t be. The time of the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators is entirely taken up 
with dancing attendance on the executive de- 
partment. Congress has become quasi ex- 
ecutive—a type of merger with the executive 
department. Congress spent 1,261 out of 1,281 
days prior to its last recess in session and in 
Washington, still running errands on the ex- 
ecutive department. It has no opportunity 
to be in touch with its constituency back 
where democracy really exists. No one who 
believes in the American system will contend 
that this is a healthy governmental situation. 

As I conceive it, the duty of Congress is to 
make the laws, pass the tax bills, make the 
appropriations, investigate the Government 
departments. Then to go back to the people 
and leave the responsibility on the executive 
department for the operation of the Govern- 
ment. Not so under the present conditions. 
The executive department is so large that 
Congress is compelled to be at the seat of the 
Government to look after the affairs of the 
people who are under the domination and the 
will of the wonderland of bureaucracy of the 
executive department. 


EFFECT UPON THE STATES 


The effect upon the States has been a 
steady, consistent loss of sovereignty. The 
States are furnishing the Federal system their 
money and the Federal Frankenstein returns 
it through the bureaucrats to the same States, 
with the attendant nuisances, annoyances, 
and provocations. The States are bribed by 
Washington with their own money under 
this system into activitiés never dreamed of 





by the founding fathers. The power is where 
the money is. If the States will not accept 
the responsibility, if they abjectly furnish 


Washington the money, if the States will not 
govern, the Federal Government will. 

There is a school of thought in Washington 
which advocates the gradual abolition of the 
States and the substitution therefor of eco- 
nomic zones. If the centralization of all 
power in the Federal Government, if the 
individual citizen is to be compelled to op- 
erate his every activity under the watchful 
eye of some Federal agent, if that is 
liberalism, then the scheme and plan is per- 
fect. But in Europe a complete centraliza- 
tion of power in the central government is 
not known as liberalism. A reactionary he 
been said to be the man who is a disciple of 
complete centralization of power at Wash- 
ington. 

The liberals of the days of the formation 
of the Constitution felt that the diffusion 
of power among the States and the creation 
of three coordinate but independent divi- 
sions of the Federal Government was lib- 
eralism. Not a nation in history but has 
floundered and failed on this rock of cen- 
tralized authority. 


THE REMEDY 


Is there a remedy? Senator Typincs, of 
Maryland, and I have introduced resolutions 
in the Congress for the submission to the 
States of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding in substance that the Congress may 
not appropriate more money than the esti- 
mated revenues, except upon a three-fifths 
vote of both Houses with a vote of yeas and 
nays. Everybody on record. This would take 
care of peacetime situations as well as war 
emergencies. No individual or organization, 
except the most foolhardy, operates on any 
other system than that of spending no more 
than he has. In recent years, the question 
in Washington has not been “How much 
have we got?” but “How much can we bor- 
row?” 

Another remedy has been suggested. Fif- 
teen States have passed resolutions demand- 
ing that Congress call a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of amending the 
sixteenth amendment to provide that except 
in an emergency no tax rate should be more 
than 25 percent. If the States compel the 
submission of this amendment, some relief 
from inordinate taxes is in sight. 

Up to the Civil War, the Ways and Means 
Committee levied the taxes and made the 
appropriations. Thereafter it was divided, 
and the Ways and Means Committee was left 
the taxing power, and the Appropriations 
Committee given the spending power. Be- 
lieve it or not (and you may think it ridicu- 
lous), no committee of Congress is charged 
with the specific duty of determining the 
over-all Budget and the over-all revenue. I 
have proposed a Budget committee composed 
of members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senate Finance and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees, to determine the 
over-all Budget and the over-all revenues. 
This committee would report to each House 
the fiscal situation of the Government and 
fix a ceiling for appropriations. When its re- 
port is adopted by both Houses, no appro- 
priation or aggregate appropriation bills 
could pass, except by a two-thirds vote. Any 
individual Member could raise the question 
on a point of order. 

The effect of these proposals would be to 
pull down this Federal frankenstein. It 
cannot operate without money Its sumptu- 
ary paternalism wouid be past history if these 
three measures were adopted. We will cru- 
sade for these measures, and we believe that 
an aroused public opinion will demand that 
they be inaugurated. By this process we 
will take the money, the power, and the re- 
sponsibility back to the States. 

We cannot spend our way out of difficulty. 
We must produce our way out, if democracy 
is to survive. Democracy itself is in most 
serious danger from the centralization of all 
power, of all activities, yes, of overlordship 














f all personal and property rights at Wash- 
eton. This centralization gives the minor- 
y groups the most intense pressure power. 

I have heard men say that “we don’t want 

this authority lodged in 48 separate States. 

We want it at Washington where we can 

at it.” In other words, where we can 
t pressure on Congress and on the execu- 
e department in one spot. 
Inordinate taxation destroys incentive of 
» individual and the corporation. Why go 
» business if the fruit of your labor, your 
eat, your toil goes to taxation? With- 

incentive there can be no self-reliant, 
f-supporting, self-sustaining individual. 

We cannot support the philosophy that 130,- 

0.000 Americans can maintain the rest of 

e world in idleness. The goal is a nation 
self-reliant, self-supporting, self-sustain- 

individuals, of self-reliant, self-support- 
self-sustaining States. 





George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following eulogy 
delivered by me at Washington’s Tomb, 
Mount Vernon, Va., February 22, 1944, 
us the Irish War Veterans placed a 
wreath on the tomb: 

Two hundred and twelve years ago at Wake- 
field, Va., 50 miles below this spot on the 
Potomac, there was born a man whose cChar- 
acter, deeds, and principles have more greatly 
impressed themselves on his own times and 
our subsequent history than any other man 
in history. George Washington, born Feb- 

wry 22, 1732, lived on this spot from the 
time he was 3 years old and he died here De- 
cember 14, 1799, at the age of 67. Soldier and 
statesman, he in large measure won the na- 
tional independence and existence of the 
American Colonies by force of arms and then 
with equal devotion laid the foundations of 
principle that have kept and preserved us 4& 
nation. 

Three times during his life—at 23 when he 
served under General Braddock to preserve 
the western boundaries of America, at 43 
when he put on his general’s uniform which 
he wore from 1775 to 1783 in the war of 
America’s independence, and at 66 when 
again commissioned for the threatened war 
with France in 1798—George Washington 
placed his life and his sword at the command 
of the people of his native land. 

Three times during his life—at 55 when he 
presided over the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787 at Philadelphia, at 57 when he became 
the first President of the United States April 
30, 1789, and at 61 when he began his second 
term in 1793—he put aside all concern for 
his private fortunes and comfort to stand at 
the head of his people and country in times 
of peace. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
influence had on the people and institutions 
of his own time and nothing was more true 
than the tribute of John Marshall on his 
death that he was “First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

During his life it is estimated Washington 
wrote between 8,000 and 10,000 letters—all 
hand written. Most of these have been col- 
lected in work of 24 volumes. All through the 
Revolution, to the Continental Congress, and 
for the years when a substitute for the Arti- 
cles of Federation was desired—Washington’s 
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pen was as mighty and industrious as his 
sword. Literally hundreds of letters went 
from him urging the calling of the Constitu- 


election as Chairman insured a harmonious 
and successful outcome. It was largely 
through Washington's influence as a delegate 
from Virginia that the Old Dominion ratified 
the Constitution in spite of strong dissent 
from Patrick Henry and others. 

In the Presidential office, Washington 
scrupulously preserved the division of pow- 
ers among the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. He, with his Secretaries 
of State, conducted the foreign relations 
without interference from Congress but 
presented the finished work with full infor- 
mation whenever the concurrence of the 
Senate was required. He knew that to burden 
the members of the legislative branch with 
executive duties would be contrary to the 
Constitution and in addition would work 
confusion because of the large numbers of 
coworkers who would be enlisted. Such a 
plan at present would add more than 500 
extra delegates and negotiators to such con- 
ferences as were had at Casablanca, Cairo, 
and Tehran and the added members would 
be without legal standing 

The spirit of Washington is not dead. It 
is the spirit of independence, of sacrifice, of 
discipline and order. We see it on our fight- 
ing fronts, in our State papers, and in the 
hearts of our citizens and from Washing- 
ton we learn and remember that for each 
of us there is a part to play in each chang- 
ing drama of democracy. 

The Americanism of Washington places 
unbounded confidence in the people and 
trusts them and them alone with govern- 
ment and we elect men to serve, not rule us. 
The citizen is made the sovereign; we have 
now about 30,000,000 kings and a large num- 
ber of queens sitting upon the American 
throne and the responsibilities of govern- 
ment rest heavily upon their royal shoulders. 

The conditions now confronting the citi- 
zenry of this Nation require that the tradi- 
tions of Washington and Jefferson be fulfilled 
and that every citizen render allegiance to 
government, for when rulers abandon the 
scepter, fools hold court, and when a citi- 
zen of this Nation neglects his duty to the 
Government he abdicates a throne, sur- 
renders his rights to the blessings of citizen- 
ship, mocks the patriots who followed Wash- 
ington to victory, and tramples upon the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Appeasement and a Scrap of Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an address, Appeasement and 
a Scrap of Paper, given by me before 
2,500 pupils and teachers of 518 Jewish 
religious schools at the second annual 
community assembly at Hunter College, 
New York, on February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday. 

The information and data included in 
the speech are of interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress at the present time in 
connection with H. R. 418 and H. R. 419 
introduced by me and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, WRGHT]!. 


’ 

| 
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tional Convention and when it was called his | 
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The address follows: e 


I was happy to cancel a speaking engage- 


ment in Connecticut, my own State, to come 
here and speak to you 
cause that transcends all State and national 
borders 
learned that you were an educational 
of young people interested not only in the 
problems of 
history and greatness of the United States 
and its founding father whose birthday we 
commemorate today. 
cent memorial you mean to share in building 
to George Washington, 
lasting and more impressive to the eyes of 
man than the grandeur of a forest? 


furtherance of a 


I was particularly pleased when I 


group 


he Jews, but in the glorious 


And what a magnifi- 
What could be more 


A living 
memorial—growing in strength and beauty 
to all who view it. The “George Washington 
Forest”’—my imagination rushes across the 


every day and giving pleasure and inspiration 


seas to that hill near Nazareth swept by soft 


winds and with 10,000 majestic trees swaying 
and whispering that “America shares in 
this”"—a perpetual living, moving, growin; 
memorial worthy of the man we honor and 
whose birthday we commemorate today 

This country was blessed from the begin- 
ning with many great and courageous men 
to whom injustices had become insufferable 
and who acted with courage to correct abuses 
that threatened the progress and the growth 
of America. We need more men with that 





kind of courage today—men like George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, and the 
hundreds of others who place honor and 
country above fear of con eq lences and abo 


personal ambition—men wh 
for what is right, not what ts m 
dient 

The authors and signers of the De 
of Independence recognized 168 
that experience had then shown, and I quote, 
“that mankind are more disposed t suffer 
while evils are sufferable, th 
selves by abolishing forms to which 
are accustomed.” 

And so down the years we, the people of 
America, have often been disposed to suffer 
and accept what can be endured. A peace- 
ful people, we have been slow to take up the 
battles of those in far-off lands of whose 
problems we only hear or read, and whose 
suffering is beyond the bounds of ordinary 
experience. We in the United States have 
been prone to follow the easy way; to give 
generously of our material wealth to alleviate 
the suffering of others; but to avoid what 
we consider entanglements or interfer- 
ence with the causes for the suffering. We 
have been profligate and sympathetic with 
our material wealth, but miserly with effort 
and positive action to rescue the oppressed 
of the world 

Although coauthor of the so-called Pales- 
tine resolution, I am novice in the defense 
of the right of the Jew to immigrate freely 
and to establish a national home in Palestine, 
Therefore I do not come here to lecture you 
upon a subject on which, undoubtedly, most 
of you could instruct me. But the British 
white paper promulgated by the Chamber- 
lain government in 1939 so boldly breaks the 
pledge made 25 years ago—so unjustly can- 
cels the marvelous work of love and devotion 
achieved in Palestine—and withal closes the 
haven of Palestine to the suffering millions 
in Europe—that my interest and sympathy 
were aroused—my emotions and compassion 
stirred and late though it be, I am enlisted 
finally in the fight to reopen the doors of 
Palestine. Since I came easily and readily 
to the cause when I listened to the truth, ! 
is our duty to enlist other right-thinking 
people who will surely come as easily as I. 
Our mission is to spread the appealing story 
and thus create a vast sea of 
here in the United States which will pound 
its weight against those who are responsible 
for the abandonment of a solemn ple t 
the Jews and to the people of the Untied 
States. 


iaration 


years ago 





to right them- 


public Opinion 
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My strength to carry through the effort 
I am making with my colleague Mr. Wricurt, 
of Pennsylvania, lies not in my knowledge of 
the details of the problems, but in the knowl- 
edge that I am right and in my determina- 
tion to do all within my power to see that 
the Government of the United States lives 
up to the good faith it pledged more than 
20 years ago in a signed covenant. And let 
there be no mistake on that score, we and 
other nations have pledged our good faith 
to the Jews of the world. 

Eriefly, the governing facts of the situation 
up to today are these: The historical record 
shows the rise and fall of the Palestine prob- 
lem. In 1917 the Balfour Declaration raised 
Jewish hopes in all parts of the world. It 
was thought that at long last there was the 
Jewish Magna Carta. But as early as 1921 
Trans-Jordan was cut off; in 1922 the Con- 
gress of the United States recognized and 
approved the mandate for Palestine only. 
Also, in 1922 free immigration became immi- 
gration on the basis of economic absorptive 
capacity, and quite properly; in 1933 land 
sales were restricted; in 1937 partition was 
accepted by the British Government; in 1938 
partition was rejected by the British Gov- 
ernment; and in 1939 we witnessed the 
funeral of the mandate. It was then the 
Chamberlain government promulgated the 
white paper which restricted Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine to approximately 
75,000 immigrants for a 5-year period. At 
the end of the 5-year period (March 31, 
1944) no further Jewish immigration would 
be permitted unless the Arabs of Palestine 
acquiesced in it. That white paper violated 
the mandatory entrusted to Great Britain 
by the League of Nations with the formal 
consent of the United States, and which was 
freely approved by us in 1925 with the stipu- 
lation, and I quote: “Nothing contained in 
the present convention shall be affected by 
any modification which may be made in the 
terms of the mandate, as recited above, un- 
less such modification shall have been as- 
sented to by the United States.” 

Since 1939 we have neither assented nor 
protested, but up to now we have stood 
silently by as a party to injustice—hesitat- 
ing to assume our obligation or lacking the 
courage to assert our signatory right to inter- 
fere in an international problem in which 
Britain is only a trustee. 

Now we come to the March $1 deadline— 
a few weeks away—and without any positive 
action having been taken by the Government 
of the United States, which through the 
President and Congress pledged its good 
faith to every article and clause of the man- 
datory. At this late hour I and one of my 
colleagues, Mr. WricHt, of Pennsylvania, 
have demanded action by introducing iden- 
tical congressional resolutions which call 
upon our Government to use its good offices 
to bring about abrogation of the British 
white paper to the end that the doors of 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews with full opportunity for colonization, 
e0 that the Jewish people may ultimately re- 
constitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 

To that end public and executive hearings 
on our resolutions are now being held by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that if 
this Foreign Affairs Committee recommends 
favorable action on the resolutions the 
House of Representatives will accept that 
recommendation and pass the resolutions, 
ublic opinion is rising in favor of congres- 
sicnal action. The majority and minority 
party leaders in the House and leading figures 
of both political parties in the Senate have 
endorsed our action. If the committee 
withholds a favorable recommendation, or 
otherwise fails to report cut promptly these 
resolutions, we must look beyond Congress 
for the pressure and the cause. Lack of 














tions can only mean that influences in the 
Government over and beyond Congress have 
intervened. But Congress is ready and we 
hope the Executive and State Departments 
are ready. We only await their leadership 
and declarations publicly proclaimed. 

Critics of the present United States Gov- 
ernment contend that this country has no 
real foreign policy. I do not intend to de- 
bate that conclusion or to confuse a problem 
that is neither partisan nor political. All I 
ask is simple justice. I must call attention, 
however, to two assumptions which cannot 
be avoided in any study of the attitude of 
our Government in tacitly accepting by lack 
of action the British white paper of 1939. 

The white paper was part of the policy of 
appeasement adopted by the Chamberlain 
government in 1939. Acceptance by this 
Government of that policy concedes it a 
just and wise one. But we in America are 
done with appeasement. The American 
people gave up that policy with Pearl Harbor. 
Continued acceptance of this white paper 
places the Government of this country in an 
unenviable position—the position of a gov- 
ernment which looks upon a treaty signed 
and sealed as a mere scrap of paper. Even 
though we have no set foreign policy of our 
own, must we accept the appeasement poli- 
cies of the Chamberlain government or bor- 
row the scrap-of-paper attitude of the old 
Kaiser Wilhelm regime of Germany? Aren't 
we sending thousands of Jewish and Christian 
boys to march and die side by side on foreign 
battlefields to uphold justice and the right 
of freemen to live unmolested in the lands 
of their birth or their choice? Aren’t we 
fighting all over the world to show our good 
faith to the oppressed peoples of the world? 

Where are the tenets of the “four free- 
doms” and the hopes of the Atlantic Charter 
to which our President and the British Prime 
Minister subscribe so heartily? They and 
we must not be charged with hypocrisy in 
this unjust and inhuman exclusion of the 
Jews from their homeland. 


There has been and is a great deal of mis- 


| understanding about our responsibilities for 


Palestine not only in the minds of the public 
but in the minds of individual Members of 
Congress and in the minds of persons high in 
the Government. These people constantly 
ask, “What business have we to interfere with 
the British Government in its handling of 
the Palestine problem?” 

Let me answer that here and now. It 
is our business because we made it our 
business when the Congress of the United 
States and the President of the United 
States ratified and signed the convention 
between the two Governments setting 
forth the following three highly important 
facts, and I quote the exact language of 
the mandate over Palestine and the conven- 
tion between our Government and Great 
Britain: 

“1. The mandatory [that is, Great Britain 
of course] shall be responsible for placing the 
country under such political, administrative, 
and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment of the Jewish national home 
as laid down in the preamble and the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, and also 
for safeguarding the civil and religious rights 


| of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespec- 


tive of race or religion. 

“2. The administration of Palestine, while 
insuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions and shall encourage, in 
cooperation with the Jewish agency referred 
to in article 4, close settlement by Jews on 
the land, including state lands and waste- 
lands not acquired for public purposes.” 

And mark you— 

“3. Nothing contained in the present con- 
vention shall be affected by any modification 
which may be made in the terms of the man- 


prompt and favorable action on the resolu- | date as recited above unless such modifica- 
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tion shall have been assented to by the 
United States.” 

These are exact quotations from the man- 
date and the convention. 

I repeat, we have not assented to the modi- 
fication embodied in the British white paper. 

But neither, I repeat, have we protested 
against its injustice. 

In 1925, over the signature of President 
Calvin Coolidge, we pledged, and I quote 
again, “that every article and clause thereof 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faith 
by the United States and the citizens 
thereof.” 


I ask now that our Government back up 
its pledge of good faith with direct action. 
Our resolutions call upon our Government to 
take such action. As hearings on our reso- 
lutions progressed before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I began to hear expressed 
from some quarters a fear that passage of the 
resolutions by Congress will be a signal for 
an uprising of the Arabs in Palestine. That 
is old stuff. Vacillation and appeasement 
have heretofore only brought us disrespect 
and disappointment and the violence we 
sought to avoid. 


It is better to face the threat than to bow 
in an attitude of continued hopeless ap- 
peasement, because a few disloyal, and per- 
haps well-paid, Arabs prefer injustice to 
justice and who still cling to the ideologies 
of Hitler. A firm hand now for justice can 
only bring healthy respect for law and order. 
Prompt action can be taken to wipe out the 
remaining Axis influence which might incite 
a few terrorists and saboteurs to riot. We 
must not halt progress in Palestine. 

If we must have a scrap of paper, let’s scrap 
the British white paper and not the inspiring 
and fruitful covenant signed by a President 
of the United States, 


Our Common Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Earl G. Harrison, Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, United 
States Department of Justice, delivered 
at dinner of Refugee Relief Trustees, 
Inc., Town Hall Club, New York City, 
February 18, 1944: 


A few weeks ago a leading attorney in one 
of our large cities was addressing a group of 
foreign-born petitioners who were about to 
be sworn in as American citizens. The 
speaker opened his address by saying that he 
was going to read several lines from the pre- 
amble to the Constitution. As soon as he 
started almost the entire group of peti- 
tioners—more than 200 strong—recited in 
unison and from memory the lines he was 
reading. Incidentally, the man who re- 
ported the incident to me commented that 
the speaker was about the only one in that 
room who had to read that part of the 
preamble. 

Among these newly naturalized /mericans 
were a number of persons who were prob- 
ably refugees. We in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service make no distinction 
in our records between so-called refugees and 
other immigrants—that is why I say “prob- 
ably.” But these persons had been here only 
a few years and had come from such coun- 
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Germany and Austria, so it is quite 
that they would have been considered 
wees.’ They, too, knew the preamble 
eart It was more than a series of sen- 

; and words for them. Their experi- 
es. if we are to judge them by the com- 

experiences of many refugees who have 

the r stories, had given the words of 
reamble profound significance. Like so 
refugees, they had learned the mean- 

f freedom by the direct and painful ex- 

ence of having been deprived of it; of 

r seen freedomm and human decency 
iced with tyranny and race prejudices. 
Our refugees, perhaps more than any of us, ° 
great understanding of what Ameri- 
ynship can mean. They know, with 
motion that the rest of us have not ex- 
nerienced as deeply, what the war is al! about. 
Even before we entered the war they had 
ne a great deal to warn us of the dangers 
nazi-ism and fascism and to bring home 
us by their first-hand accounts the hor- 

s of the slavery that those systems impose 

human beings. 

But who are our refugees? Notwithstand- 

Mr. Noah Webster's rather clear-cut defi- 

the word “refugee” seems to have be- 
ne almost as controversial as the word 
paganda.” It appears to ‘ave a variety 
of meanings for a variety of groups. Holly- 
wood and the Broadway theater have one 
neception of the refugee, based largely on 
ysical characteristics. Some of our Gov- 
nment agencies have another. The organ- 
zations represented here tonight have their 
wn and, finally, the refugee, may have his 
vn definition, which is probably the most 
valid of all. 

The question is more than one of Uefini- 

n; for in essence our entire Nation can 
be said to consist of refugees and their 

scendants. The idea of flight seems to be 
implicit in most of the current definitions. 
But it can easily be argued that the immi- 
rants who poured into the United States 
early this century were refugees since they 
were in flight from economic or political 
conditions they did not like. The question 
then rises, When does a refugee cease to be 

refugee? Should we not assume that an 
immigrant who has established his base here 
ind intends to become a permanent mem- 
ber of our American society is no longer a 
refugee? I was interested to note that a 
magazine recently described as a refugee 
a famous anti-Fascist who came to this coun- 
try nearly 20 years ago and has long since 
become an American citizen. Are we to 
assume that he will never cease being a 
refugee as long as he remains anti-Fascist? 

These questions are important only in- 
sofar as they might affect our Nation’s policy 
on the admission of refugees into this coun- 
try. There are those who would have us 
believe that we have admitted a tremendous 
number of refugees in the past 10 years, 
while there are those who argue that we 
should have admitted a great many more. 
Since the immigration laws make no dis- 
tinction between refugees and other immi- 
grants, we have no exact statistical informa- 
tion on the subject available. Those who 
come here for permanent residence have the 
right to become a regular part of our society; 
there seems to be no point to label them as 
“refugees” or to continue to think of them 
aS a group separate from the rest of our 
population. When they first arrive, they 
may need the kind of help and advice that 
some of our social agencies can provide— 
but that is true of any immigrant who finds 
himself in a new environment and wishes to 
become adjusted as soon as possible. 

As many of you know, there was a great 
deal of misunderstanding recently as a re- 
sult of testimony presented before a Con- 
gressional .ommittee which was considering 
the number of refugees who had been ad- 
mitted into the United States from European 
countries which are now occupied or domi- 
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nated by the Axis. Although the misunder- 
standing has been somewhat dissipated by 
subsequent explanation and correction, it 
has served to reopen the question of how 
many persons, who might properly be called 
refugees, have been admitted in the last 10 
years. 

You all know, I’m sure, that the State De- 
partment is the agency that concerns itself 
with the records of visas it has authorized 
and issued. But records of persons who are 
actually admitted into the country are kept 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. We are therefore in a position to state 
exactly how many persons from countries 
which are now Axis occupied or dominated 
came here during the last decade. 

The statistics, which are quite revealing, 
should quiet the fears of some alarmists who 
have the impression that we have admitted 
large numbers of refugees. First of all, let 
me explain that persons admitted into this 
country fall into one of two categories of the 
immigration laws: Those who have been ad- 
mitted for permanent stay are known as im- 
migrant aliens; those who have come here 
for temporary stay only are classified as 
non-immigrant aliens. The latter category 
inciudes tourists, students, treaty merchant- 
men, and persons in transit. In the pericd 
between July 1, 1933, and June 30, 1943, we 
admitted for temporary stay 228,068 persons 
from countries which are now Axis domi- 
nated or Axis occupied. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
and seventy-one persons from those same 
countries were admitted during the same 
period as immigrant aliens; that is, for 
permanent stay, in full accordance with im- 
migration law. In other words, the total 
number of persons in both categories ad- 
mitted from those European countries which 
are now under the Nazi thumb amounted to 
507,139. How many of this number are 
refugees? Many of those who came here for 
temporary stay—studems, tourists, persons 
in transit, etc.—cculd never be considered 
refugees and have by now returned to their 
native countries. 

Nor can we say that all of the 279,071 
persons who entered the country as immi- 
grant aliens were refugees in the sense that 
they were escaping religious or political per- 
secution from the Axis. Although‘all of this 
group came from European nations that are 
now dominated or occupied by the Axis, many 
of them came here long before they had any 
idea that their countries would some day be 
Axis controlled. It would probably take an 
expert historian to determine exactly when 
a nation became dominated by the Axis, but 
it would be erroneous to suppose that the im- 
migrants from such countries as Denmark, 
Norway, France, the Netherlands, who came 
here before the German invasion of these 
nations, were political or religious refugees. 
It would be just as illogical to classify as 
refugees the large majority of Czechoslovak 
nationals who came here before October 1938 
when the Nazis robbed their country of the 
Sudetenland. 

Several estimates have been made as to 
the number of so-called refugees who have 
been admitted from Europe in the past 10 
years. Most of them seem to range between 
200,000 and 300,000. On the basis of the 
figures I have mentioned, I would guess that 
such estimates were generally on the right 
track. But again I ask, when does a refugee 
cease to be a refugee? The majority of per- 
sons represented in any of the current esti- 
mates came here to establish themselves per- 
marently. They came under our regular im- 
migration law and, regardless of the motives 
that brought them here, they were admitted 
under the same rules by which we would 
admit any group of immigrants in more nor- 
mal times. 

A large number of them have already taken 
steps to become American citizens, indi- 
cating their desire to become part and parcel 
of our Nation. Several thousand of those 








who have fulfill 
quirement have already become citizens 
Regardless of what their present status might 








be, they are demonstrating, in numerous 
ways, their fondness for this country and 
th loyalty to our war effort. Probably no 





other group of immigrants in the twentiet 
century has been able to i l 
readily to our way of life. I myself have seen 
what a wonderful change has come over some 
refugees after they have been here a com- 
paratively short time. At first they seemed 
bewildered and afraid; when I saw them 
about a year later they were blooming with 
the self-assurance that comes to people wh 
feel that they have been truly accepted by 
their community To me it has been thrill- 
ing to witness that transformation The 
process of adjustment is far from com; 
of course. I daresay that some of our folk 
ways and mannerisms must still be be- 
wildering to some—but that is not surpri 
ing when we consider how they bewilder 
even some of us who were born here 

I think that this audience would be the 
first to admit that American public opinion 
has been inclined to be somewhat wary of 
the whole refugee question. Obviously, 
there has been the fear that if we admit 
refugees on a large scale, we would be creat- 
ing an unemployment problem, particularly 
in the years after the war when millions of 
American soldiers must reestablish them- 
selves in the economic life of the community. 
This is reflected in a number of bills intro- 
duced into Congress which would restrict im- 
migration further. Thanks to the educa- 
tional work done by the organizations work- 
ing with refugees, I believe that public opin- 
ion toward refugees is becoming more and 
more enlightened and favorable as it becomes 
more evident that many of our so-called ref- 
ugees are making valuable and specialized 
contributions to our national life. In mak- 
ing the refugee picture clearer to the public, 
in eliminating any misunderstandings it may 
have about refugees, organizations like those 
represented here tonight can be and have 
been of great service to the Nation as well 
as to the refugee. Naturally a great deal of 
that responsibility must be assumed by the 
refugee himself in his day-by-day activities 
As he learns more about the psychology of the 
American public, I think he will find that 
fair play is at the root of most of our public 
opinion, and that we are a democratic and 
hospitable people in fact as well as in name 

I have said little about the contributions 
our refugees are making to this country be- 
cause it would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle to dwell on that subject tonight How- 
ever, I do want to make the point that those 
contributions, whether they be in the field 
of medicine, science, literature, or the arts, 
may have an effect on our post-war attitude 
toward other peoples seeking a better life in 
this country. What that attitude will be 
ultimately may depend largely on the tern 
of the peace settlement and the economic 
conditions of the Nation. But at this stage 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the ex- 
ten. to which our most recent refugees can 


fit their skills and professions into our scheme 


of life may suggest a new approach to our 
immigration policy 
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The days of unrestricted immigration are 
probably gone forever. But in the light of 
our history and the fine record made here 
by those who have come from other lands, 
we will undoubtedly keep our gates reason- 
ably open. From the humanitarian point of 
view, we cannot do otherwise; from the point 
of view of self-interest, new immigrants 
would be giving our country the strength 
that the infusion of new blood always brings 
to it. Without venturing any 





it is possible that Cong reflecting the will 
of the people, might eventually adopt 
immigration policy which would be based 
partly, at least, on the occupation and 

of the immigrant As you ur 


immigration laws m 
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nonquota or preferential status to certain 
professions; perhaps a similar nonquota or 
preferential status might be extended to 
other groups as certain employment needs 
in this country arose. 

Internationally, the nations of the world 
are facing the fact that post-war problems 
of migration need their collective attention. 
More nations than ever before are recogniz- 
ing the fact that these problems, being truly 
international in character and calling for a 
high order of cooperation between nations for 
their solution, go far beyond any domestic 
and internal issues. A few months ago I 
had the privilege of being a delegate to the 
Inter-American Demographic Congress in 
Mexico City. The Congress made it clear 
that every nation had the right to determine 
its own immigration policy, but it recognized 
that immigration in the Western Hemisphere 
is a matter that calls for some agreement and 
cooperation between the American nations. 
It is significant, I think, that among the 
resolutions passed by the Congress was one 
recommending educational programs to pro- 
mote the assimilation of the foreign-born and 
another for the maintenance or raising of 
standards for the selection of immigrants. 

From such straws in the wind it would 
appear that, regardless of what our immi- 
gration policy is after the war, the social 
and economic adjustment of the newcomer 
will become a more important consideration 
than it has been in the past. Our experi- 
ence with refugees in that respect has been, 
on the whole, most fortunate. We have 
gained new Americans already geared to the 
necessity of fighting for a democratic way 
of life; new Americans who, thanks to the 
colossal stupidity of the Nazi regime, are 
rapidly enriching our Nation with the fruits 
of their skills and their brains. There can 
be no doubt about the goals these people 
share in cOmmon with the rest of our pop- 
ulation. The most immediate one, of course, 
is to win the war. The other goals are the 
goals of any democratic people living together 
harmoniously and striving to give all pos- 
sible life to the principles of freedom and 
human decency. Those are the goals that 
the writer Fredrika Bremer probably had in 
mind when she wrote: 


“The narrow valley widens, 
Paths become more numerous, 
There shall be room, work, 
Light-heartedness, enough for all 
Who honestly seek and desire.” 


Receiving Room of United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following poem by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle: 


RECEIVING ROOM OF UNITED STATES SENATE 


In the National Capitol’s northeastern part, 
And adjoining their guarded retreat, 
Is the mem'rable room, rich in picturesque 
art, 
Where the Senators purposely meet 
Their constituents when they inquiringly 
come 
To discuss the great problems that weigh 
Upon their minds, concerning the war- 
threatened home 
Of the free and the brave of today. 


This receiving room owes its American charm 
To the tactful Brumidi, whose art 
Has inspired proud America to keep a warm 
Place for his wonderworks in her heart. 
No one ever comes into this room, and looks 
up 
At the colorful scene, so sublime, 
Without feeling its pictures fill his hopeful 
cup 
With a gratitude that grows, with time. 
Tho Brumidi has long since passed on, still 
he lives 
In his pictures, of national thrift, 


As apparently thru them he purposely gives | 


Aspiration an inspiring lift. 
Until Washington fades from America’s mind, 
And his influence dies in her heart, 
And his hopes in oblivion’s tomb are en- 
shrined, 
Will Brumidi live on, thru his art. 
Just as actions speak louder than words, to 
us all, 
Pictures tell more than mere letters can, 
As they silently speak from the ceiling or wall 
To the subconscious heart of a man, 

And implant in his mind such historical truth 
As should therein be fixed, firm and fast, 
To remain, like the things learned in child- 

hood or youth, 
Unforgotten on thru to the last. 


That Brumidi was partial to children we 
know, 
From the fact that they predominate 
In the most of his Capitol pictures, which 
grow 
On us there, as beneath them we wait; 
But, methinks, next to children, he justly 
admired 
Lovely women, as his picture prove, 
Whom, with his humble brush, he has richly 
attired 
In a beauty that age can’t remove. 
At the right of the entrance to this royal 
room, 
Overhead, upon its southern wall, 
Three immortal Americans seem to assume 
Supervision, there, over it all. 
Since Brumidi was such a past master of art, 
All Americans ought to take pride 
In the wonderful works of his mind and his 
heart, 


Which will, down thru the ages, abide. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Post-War Planning for the Bronx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great problems that confront the coun- 
try is to plan for post-war employment. 
The Speaker of the House has been one 
of the first to recognize the necessity of 
solving that problem and his public ut- 
terances on that subject have caused 
wide and favorable comment throughout 
the country. The passage of the resolu- 
tion by the House for the appointment 
of a select committee on post-war plan- 
ning is a further evidence of the recogni- 
tion of his leadership in preparing for the 
days that will come after demobilization. 

It is particularly gratifying, however, 
to know that in New York City real 
efforts are being made in post-war plan- 
ning. In the Borough of the Bronx, part 
of which lies within my district, Hon. 
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James J. Lyons, president of t} 
borough, in cooperation with the cit, 
planning commission, has developed 4 
$200,000,000 post-war program that wil] 
give employment to approximately 40.000 
persons for 2 years. 

At a public exhibit and discussion held 
at the Bronx County building on Febru- 
ary 8, last, Borough President Lyons 
made the following statement: 


In 1942 the mayor of the city of New York 
and the city planning commission recom- 
mended to the board of estimate and to the 
city council the approval of a program of 
public improvements for post-war execution 
aggregating some three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. The justification therefor was ably 
set forth by the mayor, who has been univer- 
sally commended for his vision in attempting 
to provide a real barrier against the dangers 
of mass unemployment immediately follow- 
ing the war. This justification, together with 


| other generalizations, has from time to time 


appeared in the public press. Today post-war 
planning in the city of New York is much 
further advanced than in any comparable po- 
litical unit in the Nation. New York State 
has also made provision for a post-war pro- 
gram of public works, but on a much smaller 
scale than the city of New York. To date the 


| Federal Government has not proceeded very 
| far beyond the stage of congressional dis- 


cussion. 
The approvals which were given by the 


| board of estimate and the city council carried 


with them the appropriations to prepare the 
plans and specifications, without which no 
works program could proceed. These instru- 
ments were to be made ready, to the extent 


| of the appropriations granted, within a period 
| of about 2 years. 


As a matter of policy city staffs were to be 
utilized to the fullest extent, but were not to 
be expanded in order to prevent the unhappy 
and undesirable necessity for discharging at 
the end of a year or two large numbers of 
temporary employees appointed solely for 
preparation of the plans in question. Such 
work as could not be performed by existing 
civil-service personnel was to be contracted 
for under the direction of the several agen- 
cies after investigation and approval by a 
special committee comprising the comptroller, 
the director of the budget, and the chief engi- 
neer of the board of estimate. This commit- 
tee, together with the city planning commis- 
sion and a special scheduling committee con- 
sisting of the commissioner of public works, 
the chief engineer of the board of estimate, 
and the commissioner of parks, with the lat- 
ter as chairman, has aided materially in pro- 
gressing the task to its present stage. The 
mayor has directed the general cons derations 
of the entire program. His foresight and 
energy have made possible this unparalleled 
undertaking. 

Exclusive of transportation, water supply, 
and quasi-public proposals, more than $200,- 
000,000 is involved in the program presently 
being planned for the Borough of the Bronx. 
Approximately one-half of this program is 
being developed under the direction of the 
president of the Borough of the Bronx. 

On the matter of transportation, the mayor 
in his message of January 5, 1944, to the city 
council stated: 

“I do not recommend any new subways in 
the coming capital budget. Before opening 
new sections of our city, it is necessary that 
we pause for a while and improve, rehabili- 
tate, and reconstruct the vast area of our city 
now developed and settled. This is no time 
for new frontiers within the city limits.” 

Chairman Delaney, of the board of trans- 
portation, has recently advised the president 
of the Borough of the Bronx that the follow- 
ing new post-war projects are the ones 
deemed most important to the Bronx: 





a 
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ibway in Second Avenue, Manhattan. 
ension of Lenox Avenue local tracks 
One Hundred and Sixty-second Street 
nnection at One Hundred and Fifty- 
Street and Eighth Avenue with the 
of the Jerome Avenue line 
Lengthening of stations on Lexington 
A ie line south of Forty-second Street. 
litional car equipment.” 
No further information can be supplied at 
me on additional transportation fa- 





ddition to the projects actually being 

ed, the office of the president of the 

has been, and is, studying numerous 
improvements, aggregating even 
expenditures, the execution of which 
require the approval of other city offi- 
and agencies and, in some instances, 
public and private institutions and 
zations. The justification for this 
anning is to be found in the fact that 
‘lopment of projects and improve- 
s under the direct supervision of the 
h president involves many apparently 
neous factors, envisions both public and 
considerations, and requires a,;com- 
hensive approach to the development of 
community as a whole. Furthermore, 
rdless of legal limitations as to jurisdic- 
the borough president is and has been, 
since the inception of the office, regarded as 

Great White Father” responsible alike for 
he good and the bad, as well as the attri- 
utes, defects, and omissions, with which the 

ugh may be blessed—or otherwise—be 
matters of a public or private nature, 
common or personal concern. 

Highways, parkways, sewerage and sewage 
disposal, water supply, housing, hospitals, 
th centers, schools, libraries, parks, rec- 
reational areas, police and fire structures, 

rrectional buildings, transportation, and 

us other improvements are included in 
those projects for which final plans are pro- 
gressing toward completion. 

A Bronx civic center, a Bronx airport, Bronx 
elicopter landing flelds, shore-front im- 
provements of the Harlem and Bronx Rivers 

well as Westchester and Eastchester 
Creeks, local community centers, shopping 
d theatrical districts, industrial areas, 
ing facilities, conversion of depreciated 
s into boulevard and new housing sites, 
oad, water-front and air-terminal facili- 
ties, together with the rezoning of the entire 
ough, are some of the items which, al- 
though not yet advanced to the stage of 
finite planning, are nonetheless receiving 
attention of public officials of the borough 
10 hope for an early approval when studies 
have been completed and their advancement 
justified. 

[Two main considerations underlie the de- 

lopment of the present post-war program 

public works for this city and borough: 
First, the immediate issue of providing 
nst widespread unemployment; and, sec- 

diy, the execution of necessary public im- 

vements, the completion of which will 

vide essential services, increase property 
ilues, and improve the social, esthetic, and 
1omic, as well as the physical, features of 

S great county and borough. 
With the close of hostilities will come the 
demobilization of millions of men and thou- 
nds of industries. The effect of this will 

felt in the Bronx as well as elsewhere 
roughout the country. While every effort 
» make this demobilization gradual will 
doubtless be undertaken, sight must not be 
st of the fact that few will choose to re- 
iin in the armed forces longer than the 
restraining hand of compulsion decrees. Pub- 
lic opinion and congressional action will un- 
coubtedly insist that men in the armed 
orces be not so held longer than necessary, 
and 1m no event so long that civilians who 
have made no sacrifices comparable to those 
of the military personnel will have possessed 
them: elves of most of the available and at- 
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tractive opportunities that will follow the 
coming of peace. Industries will likewise 
have to turn their attention to peacetime 
endeavors at the earliest opportunity. Under 
any circumstances, the opportunity for em- 
ployment must be provided; and while the 
hope and prospect for private endeavor are 
great, there will unquestionably be a period 
between the end of the war and full indus- 
trial activity that cannot be overlooked. It 
will be the obligation of Government to pro- 
vide the opportunity for widespread employ- 
ment, or else 

With adequate cooperation upon the part 
of Federal, State, and local gover ; 
and the necessary collaboration from the 
mayor, the board of estimate, the city plan 
ning commission, the controller, the budget 
director, the commissioner of parks, and 
other involved agencies, the program in the 
Bronx can be sufficiently developed to have 
ready within a year to a year and a half of 
this date a reservoir of plans adequate to 
provide through contract execution employ- 
ment for approximately 40,000 persons for a 
period of 2 years. 

At the moment the greatest problem con- 
fronting the office of the president of the 
Borough of the Bronx is the lack of person- 
nel qualified to perform the work involved 
in the preparation of the essential plans, de- 
signs, and specifications. The existing avail- 
able staff of this office, greatly depleted by the 
absence of many in the armed forces and in 
special technical war work, is today con- 
siderably less than at any time since the 
formation of Greater New York. Men skilled 
in the design of sanitary projects are not 
available at the salaries offered by the city 
of New York. This is to a lesser degree the 
case in the matter of persons experienced in 
such practice as skew arch and rigid frame 
design. The small staff presently engaged in 
this work is rendering unusual service in or- 
der to produce results. Plans for a consider- 
able number of the projects listed herein are 
presently being prepared, under the direction 
of the office of borough president, by recog- 
nized private engineering firms whose qual- 
ifications have been approved and whose 
services have been contracted for. To Com- 
missioner Arthur V. Sheridan, Chief Engineer 
Thomas B. Dyer, and those members of the 
engineering staff who have planned, directed 
and executed the program to date, a word of 
commendation and appreciation is in order 

The line of demarcation between necessity 
and desirability is not easily defined or agreed 
upon. It is believed however that all the 
proposals herein referred to are or will be 
essential to the future growth and mainte- 
nance of the Borough of the Bronx 

There are numerous other thoughts, ideas, 
and proposals that might be noted but any 
further consideration at this time would but 
serve to confuse and perhaps make more 
difficult a consensus 

Of great concern as well as interest is the 
development of a program whereby the in- 
tentions and requirements of private in- 
dustry can be made available. Public im- 
provements contemplate the needs of such 
industry but without knowledge of the 
tentions of, or collaboration from, those en- 
gaged in busines and commerce, public plan- 
ning cannot give full expression to the 
influences that should be exercised by such 
factors of community life Herein’ lies a 
responsibility as well as an opportunity for 
private endeavor. 

It is the hope and expectation of public 
Officials that Federal funds will be forthcom- 
ing for the execution of the major portion 
of this program. An appropriation of one- 
quarter of that required annually for the 











in- 


conduct of the war would provide ample 
funds for a Nation-wide public-works pro- 
gram. There will probably be made avail- 
able some financial assistance from the State, 
The remainder of the financing will have to 
be borne by the city through its various 


forms of raising re nue for pub ve- 
ments 

In conclusion it is perhaps pertinent to 
direct attention to ! 
gram here discussed serves but e 
the scope and magnitude of et bien 
that continually confront public offi el 
trusted with responsibility f the condu 
of municipal vernme Ss 
economic stability, recreation, pu ‘ 


ustice, education, and many her obj \ 
and endeavors ar 














tors in the we 
of community ) it n be ber 
mind that all depend for their oper: 
upon the presence of the physical p: 
without which none of them could fun le 
Water supply, sanitation, facilities for 1 - 
motion, shelter, and other elemen e- 
quirements for the maintenance of man 
life must precede the developm ind ex- 
pansion of ther endeavo1 Before the 
amenities and urb must come the 
necessities of life. It is hoped that this pro- 


gram will provide increased opportunities f 
increased aspirations, as well as greater op- 


portunities for the people of the Borough of 
the Bronx 





Passing the Tax Bill Over the President's 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
had intended to give the House my views 
on the President’s veto message before 
the vote this afternoon, but the many 
splendid addresses yesterday, in both 
Houses, exposed the unsoundness and 
viciousness of this veto, and made any 
further analysis from me seem redun- 
dant. It is most significant that the most 
scathing and penetrating attacks on the 
veto came from men who had been up 
to that moment stanch supporters of 
this administration. It has been well 
said that when day before yesterday, 
February 22, the House heard Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, and the Presi- 
dent’s veto message, we were listening to 
the farewell addresses of two President 
The House wisely decided to proceed to 
a vote on the veto today without further 
debate, and none was needed. 

When I was asked by the papers where 
I stood on the veto, I gave out the follow- 
ing statement: “There are things I don’t 
ike about this tax bill, but I’m votin 
for it because we must have money to run 








the Government in wartime. Nobody 
ikes taxes, but it is a cheap, litical 
trick to vote against a general revenue 
bill and expect others to vote the neces- 
sary revenues, and this veto was that 
kind of cheap, political trick.” I ill 


feel the same way 
Now, the historic vote has been taken. 
Congress has upheld its constitutional 


power of the purse, a powe! ined by 
elected representatives of the peopl 
through centuries of str le with 
would-be absolute rulers and a power 
that could be lost overnight t! i re- 


fusal to accept the responsibility that 
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goes with it. By a vote of 299 to 95, the 
House of Representatives has gone ahead 
with financing the war. The needless, 
baseless charges in the veto have all been 
answered. Congress has had the cour- 
age to add to the tax burden of the peo- 
ple in wartime, in an election year. The 
President lacked this courage, although 
his excuse was that the new burden was 
too light. To call a tax increase of 
$2,300,000,000 a mere crust, instead of a 
loaf—to say that takes “crust.” To say 
that this is “a tax-relief bill providing 
relief not for the needy but for the 
greedy” is, as Senator BarKLey said, “a 
calculated and deliberate assault upon 
the legislative integrity of every Member 
of Congress.” This is an insult not only 
to our integrity, but to our intelligence 
when we remember the words of Candi- 
date Roosevelt in 1932, “Taxes are paid 
by the sweat of everyone who toils.” 

On this same afternoon, after passing 
the general revenue bill over the veto, 
this House has continued the life of the 
much-needed Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, after the President killed it with 
a veto, because he did not like a part of 
the bill that forbade consumers’ subsi- 
dies. Thus, twice in 1 day Congress has 
upheld two sound principles of free gov- 
ernment. First, that the functions of 
government must go on in spite of a pet- 
ulant, domineering Executive, who insists 
upon having his way at the risk of wreck- 
ing the Government, who would rule or 
ruin. Second, government by insult and 
falsehood will not work in our Republic: 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith a letter I have 
received from Mr. Donald C. Butcher, of 
Freehold, N. J., a constituent of mine. 
This letter was written by Mr. Butcher 
when he heard of the President’s veto of 
the revenue bill and his fine, patriotic, 
American ideals moved him to write me 
the way he did. 

He expresses the thoughts in many 
minds today and depicts the sentiments 
of true Americans all over the country 
who are fearful that constitutional Gov- 
ernment will be undermined by Executive 
intrusion. 

I trust this letter will be widely read 
and its sentiments well digested. 

FREEHOLD, N. J., February 23, 1944, 
Hon. James C, AUCHINCLOss, 
Congressman from New Jersey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOsSs: Some 
of us had hoped that the administration 
would consider the will of the people as 
clearly indicated by the last election. The 
veto by the President of the tax bill is an- 
other indication that the will of the people 
receives very little consideration. The voters 


by their ballots very definitely expressed their 
displeasure with the New Deal policies, and 
you and many other of our Representatives 
have faithfully attempted to carry through 
the mandates of the public. We now see 
demonstrated with the vetoes such as the 
veto of the tax bill, the executive branch of 
the Government in the person of the Presi- 
dent again attempting to strip both Houses 
of Congress of its powers by assuming the 
power of legislation and throwing back to 
Congress these vetoes requiring two-thirds 
majority, rather than have the executive 
branch subordinate its will to that of the 
legislative branch of our Government as 
should be. 

Month after month we the people are being 
criticized and spanked by the administration. 
We are very unpatriotic if we even think of 
politics during this war. This privilege re- 
mains only with the President, 130,000,000 of 
us should not raise our voice in criticism 
of the New Deal while the Vice President in- 
cludes us all under the category of Fascists. 
We are not permitted to travel by automobile 
and told it is unpatriotic to travel by any 
other means. So we stay at home and strug- 
gle with a damn fool tax report while the 
Secretary of War in this crisis vacations in 
Cuba, and Mr. Morgenthau enjoys a heart 
attack (the public has long since come to 
the conclusion he has no heart) and basks 
in the sun of Miami, while we clean up one 
tax report for March getting ready for an- 
other one in April 

I thoroughly agree with the administra- 
tion in their criticism of the rest of us whose 
sons are fighting this war and whose lives 


have been cheered a little by the thought | 


that Germany might be defeated this year; 
yes, we should be spanked considering we 
were told this before Christmas by the Pres- 
ident and the Vice President and also by 
Secretary Hull, and the President is thor- 


oughly justified in telling us that we should 


know better than to believe anything he 
tells us. We should remember his original 
campaign statements that he was going to 
balance the budget, that no American boy 
would ever again fight on foreign soil, that 
multiplicity and duplications of Government 


bureaus as established by President Hoover | 


would be eliminated. I wish that you could 
sit in an American home and see some of 
the reactions and crack-up in morale such as 
last night with my son's mother when the 
administration let forth their blast at us for 
even believing them in the promise that the 


war with Germany would probably be over | 


this year. 

Yes, I know that you, as was Senator Bar- 
bour, are a stanch believer in our democratic 
form of government and I do not have to 
ask you to vote down this veto, but I hope 
you will lend your efforts in getting across 
to some of these other Representatives who 
oppose this bill that, as a matter of principle 
more than the tax money involved, the 
American people demand that both Houses 
of Congress again take over the reins of Gov- 
ernment. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD C. BUTCHER. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., February 3, 1944. 
To the Girls and Boys, Grades 7 to 12, 
Perth Amboy Public Schools: 

February 20-26, 1944 is to be brotherho: 
week in every part of the United States 
This is the annual observance of brotherhood 
week. The purpose of brotherhood week js 
that its observance shall serve as a ; 
minder and as a dedication. It is a re. 
minder of the bases on which our American 
Government and our representative democ.- 
racy were founded. It is a reminder of : 
basic faith of those who wrote and adopted 
the American Declaration of Independe: 
and of those who wrote and adopted the Cc 
stitution of the United States of Americ; 
That faith is freedom of worship, the richt 
of every person to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. It ; 
the faith that in this country although p: 
ple may be of different religions and differ 
ent races their rights as citizens are equa! 
rights, and that their obligations and du 
to the flag and to the republic for which it 
stands are equal obligations and duties. 

The observance of brotherhood week dx 
icates us to the proposition that in 
United States the welfare of the Nation and 
the welfare of the individual depend upo: 
the practice of justice for all groups and for 
all individuals without regard to race 
religion. It dedicates us to the idea that 
freedom for all of us depends upon the p: 
tice of the principles of justice and equality 
It dedicates us to the hard and true fact that 
to deny the rights of freedom and equality to 
a minority group because of race or religioy 
leads surely to the loss of the rights of free 
dom and equality by all the people. That 
is what happened in Germany as a result 
the persecution of the Jews. First there wa 
the denial of the rights of the Jews. N 
the Jews were persecuted. Then the rig! 
of organized Christians were done away 
with. Next the rights and the freedom of 
all the German people were abolished 
Hitler became dictator. 

Many of you have brothers in the arm 
forces of the United States. All of you know 
young men who a short time ago were hig 
school boys and who now wear the uniforms 
of Uncle Sam on the land, on the sea, an 
in the air. These men are of different re- 
ligious faiths. They come from many differ 
ent racial and nationalistic backgrounds 
But they are Americans all. They are mem- 
bers of the brotherhood of free Americans 
In this war they live and fight as Americans 

It is a principle of American Government 
and American freedom that freedom and lib 
erty within the framework of our Govern 
ment must be freedom and liberty for : 
without special handicaps or special privi 
leges for any group. If we believe in Ameri 
we must believe that race, color, or religion 
must not be allowed to be a reason for dis 
crimination against anyone or any group 

We know that in Germany discriminatior 
and persecution of the Jews was responsible 
for and led directly to persecution of all 0 
ganized Christianity, Protestant and Cath 
olic, and finally to the elimination of a! 
freedom, and to the persecution and killing 
of all who raised their voices against oppre 
sion and in favor of freedom. 

The girls and boys now in the upper schoo! 
years all over this country will have a great 
deal to do in helping to solve the great politi- 
cal, economic, and industrial problems that 
will demand solution in the decade following 
the close of the war. You are familiar with 
the Bill of Rights. The rights of individuals 
and of groups are guaranteed and protected 
under the Constitution. There are individ- 
uals and groups that insist upon their rights 
but who fail to recognize the important fact 
that every right has its corresponding obli- 
gation and duty. The welfare of our country 
and the permanence of our form of govern- 
ment depend not only upon the protection 
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rhts of 


all the people but also upon 
wness of individuals and groups to 
ill t own obligations and duties in 
cting the rights of others. The test of 
snship is not insistence upon one’s 
t The test of gocd citizenship is 
degree of our concern that the rights of 
s shall be preserved. 
endid spirit of fellowship and good 
existing among the students in the 
7 1 Amboy schools is a thing of great 
7 ! It is the spirit of America at its best. 
I 1 part of the American tradition and the 
‘an way of life founded upon the prin- 
and ideals of justice, freedom, and 
ity, which have preserved us a nation 
the days of George Washington. In 
‘true to those principles and 
; now and in the years that lie ahead 
will find your greatest help in your 
n whether you are Catholic, Protestant, 

















yr to be 


Sincerely yours 
: W. C. McGINNIs 
Superintendent of Schools 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Congress and the President—There Must 
Be Unity in War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp. I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of February 24, 
1944: 

CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT—THERE MUST BE 
UNITY IN WAR 


President Roosevelt’s veto of the tax bill— 
the first such Presidential veto in half a cen- 
ury—brings to a climax the long-continuing 
deadlock between the Executive and Congress, 

We are not going to join those ever ready 
to mourn at what they call “the bier of 
democracy.” We do not believe for an in- 
stant this conflict means the end of repre- 
sentative government or paralysis of our war 
effort or a break-down of our constitutional 
system, 

3ut all of us should, as intelligent Amer- 

in citizens, recognize the seriousness of the 

tuation. We cannot afford to be Polly- 
nnas about what is now going on along the 
. Potomac. 
As for the veto itself: 
The Record has never been convinced that 
the administration had proved its case for 
. the need for $10,500,000,000 additional rev- 
° enue. We thought the bill passed by Con- 
gress providing for $2,325,000,000 new reve- 
nue was about the most the country’s econ- 
omy could stand at present. 

We still think the need for $10,500,000,000 
ol unproved. 

t But we recognize the President's political 
courage in vetoing the measure and standing 
t by his guns. 

And we wholly approve of the President's 
attack on the smart little jokers that have 
been sneaked into the bill to butter up special 















ed interests, 
d- Here we must confess to an error of omis- 
\ts sion. 


This newspaper, along with all others 
throughout the country, failed to spot many 





- of the special-privilege features pointed out 

ry by the President. 

n- The President is right in objecting to weak- 
ening 


ig Of renegotiation by providing for ap- 


i 


peals to tax courts and setting December 31 
of this year as the end of renegotiation. He 
is right in opposing special favors for certain 





mine owners, for the lumber interests, for 
natural gas pipe lines, for commercial air 
lines, for bondholders of corporations reor- 
ganized in bankruptcy 

The President is right, too, in blaming 


Congress for income tax complexity 

The President said a 
needed to be said 

As for the broader implications in the con- 
flict between the Executive and the legisla- 
tive branch of our Governmen 

The rift is deep, and it has been growin 

Just how deep is shown dramatically by 
the strong protest against the President's veto 
delivered by Senator ALBEN W. BaRKLEY as he 
resigned as Democratic leader of the Senate 

Senator BarKLEy, a stanch New Dealer, 
has held that post for 7 years. He has fought 
the administration’s fight on all major issues 
He has not succeeded too well. Perhaps 
someone else could do a better job of bring- 
ing the President and Congress together. 
But the chances are BARKLEY will be re- 
elected today, thus making his resignation 
a sort of political gesture rather than a com- 
plete change of course on his part 

We do not believe that Congress should be 
a perpetual rubber stamp for the President 
Neither should it be a perpetual road block 
on the way to victory on the home front 

In his new book, The Republic, Charles 
A. Beard rightly says: “The framers of the 
Constitution expected that Congress should 
be the dominant branch. They scught to 
establish a strong executive, but, reasoning 
from past experience in America, they as- 
sumed the supremacy of the legislature.” 

It was assumed, too, that Congress, par- 
ticularly the House, would be closer to the 
people than any President possibly could be. 
That is not true today. 

The President better represents the people 
on such issues as votes for soldiers, con- 
sumer subsidies, even taxes, than a Congress 
more dominated by blocs and special inter- 
ests than at any time since Hoover 

Perhaps, as a means of improving rela- 
tions, Congress might grant the President 
the power of item veto he asked for 6 years 
ago. That would permit him, for instance, 
to veto the objectionable parts of the tax 
bill while approving increases in excise taxes. 

Certainly, the two great branches of our 
democratic government must find a way to 
achieve that unity of purpose we must have 
Failure to attain it won't lose the war. But 
it can delay victory and cost thousands of 
lives. 


lot of things that 





The Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem from the 
Stars and Stripes in England, January 
28, 1944: 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
My Uncle Sam said, See here, Joe 
I know you're earnin’ lots of dough 
A workin’ on the farm all day 
To make the harvest really pay; 
But now I need you for a fight 
To fix things up and make ‘em right, 
So men can work an’ live an’ pray 
In what we call the U. S. way, 
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So I an’ milliorx 


s left for war 
To finish off this newest chore 
Yet while we're gone, it’s in the mil 


A few at home are out to kill 
Our right to exercise franchise 
Through politics and even lies 

Designed to keep us from the polls 

Though votin’s done from deep fox holes 
But we have beaten super-Huns 

With bayonets and planes and guns. 

We've beaten, too, the tricky Japs 

Who thought all Yanks were 
These victories none can deny 


braggin'’ saps 


Though each in turn caused some to die 
An’ G. I.’s we will never fail 
No matter where the troop ships sail 
All liberties we will defend 
At home, abroad, until the end 
Then we will beat the rats who say 
You cannot vote election day 
—E. M. L 





Germans Meet Poles Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an editorial from the 
New York Times concerning the Polish 
situation and the valiant fight the Poles 
are making on the various fronts with 
the Allied forces: 

GERMANS MEET POLES 

News that the Second Polish 
gone into front-line action against 
Germans in Italy is more than a reminder 
that the Allied Army moving on Europe is 
really an international expeditionary force, 
c ympose d of elements from 17 nations. This 
in itself puts into high relief the character 
of the war against the Nazis. It is easy to 
forget, especially in the great military crises 


AGAIN 


Corps he 


the 








when the accent is all on strength of arms 
that the Allied Army fighting Hitler is not 
merely a Russian, British, and American 
Army It is an army of many nations 
literally a people’s army And while this 
diversity creates some minor problems of 
liaison and replacement, it spells out the 
true meaning of this struggle in letters every- 
body can read. It is a popular rising against 
the mastery of the world, or any continental 


segment of it, by any one power; and there 





will be no victory, and no peace, while the 
threat of domination persists 

The sight of Polish regiments fighting their 
way back to Poland on the ba efields of 
taly mak the mean rs ! It 
like a searchlight tha i u be long 
Odyssey of the war and reveal e py! 
quality of e German < 1 I ‘ 
Polish soldiers are comm i by the 
legendary General Anders, rel ed t f 
Soviet Government to organize tl P i 
prisone when Russia entered the war 
Some of them fought at tl f f Warsav 
They stood on the Riga line and the Cur: 
line, unmindful which was which, concerned 
only to drive back the German invader 
Some come from Siberia, some have escaped 
from occupied Poland, others are Poles | 


abroad who have gathered from the ends of 
the earth to redeem their coi 


the fate of their people. M j a new 
army in Iran and Iraq, they are f y 
Germans again at the gate Rome 

The Poles in Italy are fighting their way 
home. They have still a long way t but 
every man in the ranks i c nvinced t t ne 
is on the last lap of tl I ] I 








cannot be expected to forget, and the world 
will remember, that Poland was the first na- 
tion that stood up to Hitler and put an end 
to his arrogant plan of blocdless conquest. 
For that act of reckless defiance, so stub- 
bornly maintaimed that the Germans have 


never found a Quisling in Poland, they have 
suffered longer and more bitterly than any 


other occupied country. 
Now the Germans are meeting them again 
on the battlefield, the sign that from the fall 


of Warsaw to the siege of Rome they have 
really conquered nothing. But it is also a 
sign that a “strong and independent Poland” 
is a necessity of the peace. For what de- 
feated Hitler in the first place was the resist- 
ance of the nations he tried to conquer and 
absorb. The great powers would be helpless 
against him if he had succeeded in alining 
the small nations on his side. The concern 
of democratic peoples in the Russian-Polish 
dispute springs not only from their sense of 
obligation to restore the freedom of Poland 
but from a deep conviction that nations are 
undefeatable and indigestible, and that at- 
temy to decide their without their 
consent imperils the future security of the 
world. 


fata 
sacle 





Shall Democracy Die? 1944 Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I inciude the fol- 
lowing editorial from the February 11, 
1944, issue of the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

SHALL DEMOCRACY DIE? 1944 ISSUE 

Backing up his assertion that “a fourth 
term for President Roosevelt would destroy 
our constitutional government” with a wealth 
of facts and personality background, Repre- 
sentative ALFERT J. ENGEL gave to Chattanoo- 
gans in an interview yesterday and an ad- 
dress last night a vivid picture of the proc- 
esses at Wr hington that are undermining to 
its fall the American form of government. 

One could not listen to the crusading Con- 
gressman without feeling that a vote for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt next November will be 
a vote to discard democracy, as America has 
known democracy, and substitute therefor a 
socialistic form looking and leading toward 
a dictatorship. Millions of sincere Demo- 
crats who are following the President because 
of loyalty to the party label need to take 

arning and think of freedom before party. 

Few New Deal supporters are willing to face 
the plain mathematical facts as Representa- 
tive Encet gave them in his Lincoln dinner 
speech. The inescapable truth is that the 
President's financial system, even in peace- 
time, instead of being the economy he prom- 
ised in 1932, is an extravagance that must 
certainly bring on national bankruptcy. 
When a firm goes bankrupt, as has been often 
said, a receiver is named; the receiver for a 
bankrupt nation is and must be a dictator. 
When the national debt rises to more than 
four times the national wealth, no expert in 
economics is needed to envision whither we 
are headed. Hence, even without regard to 
the dreamers who surround Mr. Roosevelt 
or even if the President should try to turn 
conservative, the system of spending he has 
forced on the country means socialism and 
dictatorship soon, because the bill is greater 





than the debtor, which is private ownership, 
can pay. 

In 1932, as Mr. ENGet effectively pointed 
out, three party platforms were adopted— 
namely, Republican, Democratic, and So- 
cialist. The first named went down in de- 
feat. The second won at the polls but was 
discarded almost in its entirety by the can- 
didate who was supposed to stand upon it and 
was elected. The third, the Socialist plat- 
form, then was taken over and put into 
effect by the allegedly Democratic victor. 
Compare the.planks of that Norman Thomas 
platform with what Mr. Roosevelt has done 
and you cannot but admit that the Roose- 
velt program glaringly violated the Demo- 
cratic promises and adopted the Norman 
Thomas ideas almost in their entirety. The 
fundamental planks in the Demccratic cam- 
paign buncombe were a reduction of the 
number of bureaus at Washington and an 
end of Mr. Hoover’s “wild spending” in a bal- 
anced budget with expenses of the Govern- 
ment reduced by not less than 25 percent. 
Never was there such another flagrant breach 
of faith with the American people as what 
Mr. Roosevelt actually did. 

Mr. ENGEL’s details of New Deal bungling as 
evidenced in unbalanced wage scales, in its 
futile tax program and many other sectors 
covered familiar territory but with more 
first-hand vividness than has been heard here 
previously. His visit was a distinct contribu- 
tion to launching the 1944 Republican cam- 
paign in this area with a victory impetus. 





The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following telegram: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1944. 
Hon. Francis J. MYErs, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I appeal to you to vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent's veto of tax bill H. R. 3687. This bill 
is particularly objectionable to labor because 
it freezes social-security deductions and 
eliminates earned-income credits. The in- 
come provided to the Government by this bill 
is inadequate. The reasons assigned in Pres- 
ident’s message for his veto of this tax 
measure are sound and unanswerable. His 
veto should be sustained. 

Wo. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 





Cutthroat Competition Reported in a 
Market of Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following te!c- 
grams: 
Sr. Louts, Mo., February 22, 1944 
GerorceE J. E 
Care Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Major companies in St. Louis are quoting 
33144 to smali dealers and commercial 
counts. Also some independents apparent! 
financed by majors are doing same thi 
Looks like a deliberate attempt to disturb 
price market at a time when it is utterly un- 
called for to force the recapper at no prot 
while his taxes, labor, and overhead are s 
high. We think this should be given atten- 
tion. 


JRGER, 


COMMUNITY TIRE SERVICE 


St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GrorcE J. BURGER, 
Care Washington Hotel: 

Major companies here in St. Louis quoti 
334, off list to small dealers and filling st 
tions. Also a few independents closely as 
ciated with majors doing same thing. Ot! 
independents getting jittery for fear they w 
have to follow suit or lose out. No reason for 
price cutting with all costs remaining hig! 
Looks as though majors are cutting price t 
get independents to follow suit, and when 
they do the majors will cut again, and ince- 
pendents will soon be cut of the picture 

BECKER VULCANIZING SHop. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GrorcE J. BURGER, 
Care Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majors cutting discount to 3314 off list t 
dealers and filling stations. Some independ- 
ents financed by majors doing same. Other 
independents getting jittery. Looks as 
though majors are trying to start price war 
and break independents. Pure folly to cut 
discounts with operating price remaining 
high. 

GENERAL TIRE Co. or §T. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 
GEORGE Bunrcer, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Destructive price cutting by the major 
rubber companies up to 3314 on recapping is 
having a disastrous effect on independent 
dealers here. If the shortage of camelback 
for the independent dealer along with this 
price cutting continues much longer there 
will be no independent recappers here. 
R. W. FILKEY, 
Chairman, Independent Recappers of St. 
Louis, 


29 


ee, 


1944 


St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GrorcE J. BuRGER, 
Care Washington Hotel: 

St. Louis major companies quoting 33! 
and more to small dealers and filling stations 
on recapping also are some independents 
financed by majors looks like an attempt to 
push independent recappers into a no-profit 
basis when taxes, labor, and operating costs 
are still high. This should be given attention 
On behalf of small business. 

FROESELS VULCANIZING Co 


St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GerorceE J. BurGeER, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majors cutting discount to 3344 to small 
dealers and filling stations some independents 
sponsored by majors doing same other inde- 
pendents getting jittery. Pure folly to cut 
discounts when operating costs remain as 
high or higher. Looks like majors are trying 
to force a price war and break independent 
shops. 














CrADER TIRE CO 
Sr. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
G ce J. BURGER, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majors cutting discount to 33! to dealers 
filling stations some independents follow- 
suit. Others getting jittery. Pure folly 

it discounts when operating expenses re- 
in as high or higher. Looks like majors 

trying to force a price war and break 
ndent shops. 





Buck Le&e Tire Co. 





Revolt in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 
OF NEW YORF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 
Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 





ive to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp. Linclude the following editorial from 
New York Times of February 24, 
$4 
REVOLT IN CONGRESS 
I tone even more than the fact of Mr 


I evelt's veto of the tax bill has precipi- 


da crisis in the relations between the 
ident and Congress. It has led to the 
1ation of Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


in his own words, has “carried the flag 
» administration” for the past 7 years as 
! ity leader of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent's unjustified charge that the tax bill is 
x-relief bill providing relief not for the 
dy but for the greedy” has provoked from 
tor BARKLEY the retort that the veto it- 





is a “deliberate and calculated assault 
ym the honesty and integrity of every 
ber of the Legislature of the United 
States.” The accusations in the President’s 


veto were an obvious blunder; the President 
in his telegram to Senator BaRKLEyY has wisely 
recognized how essential it is for the sake of 
collaboration with the legislative branch to 
repair that blunder. 

more the President’s veto message is 
studied, indeed, the more extraordinary does 
it become. In it he does not merely veto 6 
to 8 months’ work of his own party leaders 
in Congress. He vetoes also, as regards the 
freezing of the social security levy, his own 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Morgenthau 
agreed that under the requirements of the 
Social Security System itself no increase in 
pay-roll taxes would be necessary in 1944. 
But the President’s veto goes even further 
than this. It repudiates even the President’s 
own record. In his present veto message Mr. 
Roosevelt declares: 

“The Rum! plan was not the product of this 
administration. It resulted from a wide- 
spread campaign based on the attractive slo- 
gan of ‘pay as you go.’ But, as was said many 
years ago in the State of New York in regard 
to that same slogan, ‘You don’t pay and you 
don’t go.’” 

But it was Mr. Roosevelt himself who said 

his Budget message to Congress on Jan- 
11, 1943: “It is more important than 
ever before * * * to put our taxes as far 
as feasible on a pay-as-you-go basis.” Mr. 
Roosevelt repeated this recommendation at 
several press conferences. 

The President's veto of the tax bill is jus- 


The 


ii) 








uary 


tified neither in tone nor in substance. The 
tax bill, it is true, is inadequate in the 
amount of revenue it would raise. The Pres- 


ident would therefore have been justified, 
perhaps, in allowing it to become law without 
his signature, or at least in asking Congress 
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to supplement it as soon as possible with 
larger revenues. But as it is, the President, 
ostensibly asking for additional revenues of 
$10,500,000,000, throws out a bill that would 
have raised additional revenues of $2,300,- 
000,000. This is surely rejecting the real sub- 
stance for the sake of a doubtful shadow 
This is treating very lightly a 
in excess of the total annual revenues from 
the individual income tax as late as 1941. 
The President must know, as a practical mat- 


sum greatly 


ter, that if Congress fails to pass this bill 
over his veto the result is mOst likely to be 
not to force Congress to pass a larger tax 


bill in accordance with his wishes, but merely 
to deprive the Treasury of the sum that 
bill would have provided 

Oddly enough, while the President in his 
veto message asks for an enormously greater 
sum than the Congress bill would raise, he 
does not hesitate at the same time to recom- 
mend again the abandonment of the Victory 
tax and the consequent dropping of 9,000,- 
006 income taxpayers from the tax rolls. It 
is important that the Victory tax be merged 
with the general income tax; but this need 
not be at the cost of a wholesale tax exemp- 
tion—an exemption that would be wholly 
inconsistent with a more drastic tax policy 


the 


The veto message underlines once more 
other strange inconsistencies in the Presi- 
dent's tax policy. He has opposed even a 


moderate general retail sales tax on the 
ground that it will press too heavily on low- 
income families. Yet if his veto is sustained 
he will be doubling a flat tax on wage and 
salary earners getting $3,000 a year or 
This pay roll tax is in effect an income tax 
without exemptions. How the President can 
reconcile such an additional tax with flat 
cpposition to a general sales tax at any level 
whatever is difficult to understand. 

The President has never thought through 
the question finally of what his own tax 
responsibilities are. On March 12, 1943, when 
asked at a press conference to comment on 
the Rum! plan, he specifically said that he did 
not think he could, because taxes are square- 
ly a Congressional function. At a later press 
conference, asked his opinion on which 
pay-as-you-go bill he would favor, he re- 
plied that he had made it plain that he was 
not drawing tax legislation. In the present 
case, however, the President has allowed Con- 
gress, including his own party leaders, to 
spend months of precious time over a tax 
bill only to step in at the last moment to 
repudiate their work. 

Congress should override 
veto and enact the tax bill 


less 





the Pre 
into law. 


sident’s 





The President’s Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
I shall be able to furnish additional con- 
crete information removing, in my opin- 
ion, any doubt as to the justification of 
the action of the House in overriding the 
Presidential veto of the tax bill. 

The President stated: 

Many months ago, after careful examina- 
tion of the finances of the Nation, I asked 
the Congress for legislation to raise ten and 
one-half billion dollars over and above the 
existing revenue system. 


Let us trace the background of, and 
circumstances surrounding, this request. 
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It will be recalled, no doubt. that in his 
Budget message of January 1943 the 
President asked the Congress to raise 
$16,000,000,000 of additional revenue in 
the form of taxes, savings, or both. At 
the same time, the Bureau of the Budget 
estimated that the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1944 would amount to $71,000,000,- 
000. Primarily as a result of the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943, enacted June 9, 
1943, the estimate of the fiscal year 1944 
deficit was reduced by over $5,000,000,000 
when the Budget Bureau revised its esti- 
mate on August 1, 1943. About this time, 
Secretary Morgenthau was talking in 
terms of $12,000,000,000 additional 
revenue, and when he appeared before 
our committee he asked for ten and one- 
half billions in the name of the admin- 
istration. 

During the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, it was announced 
that the War Department had returned 
$13,000,000,000, representing funds that 
it did not intend to use for the purposes 
for which it was originally provided, and 
the day before the hearings began in the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Budget 
Bureau announced that it had again re- 
duced its estimate of the fiscal year 1944 
deficit—this time by $11,000,000,000. A 
short time later, it was announced that 
the funds returned by the War and Navy 
Departments had reached the total of 

27,000,000,000. In view of these facts, 
it is small wonder that the Congress con- 
cluded that the revenue needs, in pro- 
portion to expenditures, had been 
aggerated. 

On the 
of the bill, 

The measure before me purports to increase 
the national revenue by a little o1 
000,000. Actually, however, 
net results will enrich the Treasury by less 


than $1,000,000,000. 


of 


eX- 


question of the revenue yield 
the President stated: 


In this connection, I hold in my hand 
what “purports” to be the official esti- 
mates of the Treasury Department on 
the bill. I read from this tabulation: 

Net yield, general 


; and 
$2,194,400 000 


pecial account 


This figure is followed by the footnote 
numeral 10, and the footnote is a 
low 


fol- 

Excludes the effect of freezing the tax rate 
of the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
since these funds would have to be auto- 
matically appropriated to the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


It is a queer sort of tax relief bill which 
raises, by the Treasury’s own estimates, 
$2.194,000,.000 of additional revenue. 
The President spoke of “relief from exist- 
ing taxes which would cost the Treasury 
at least $150,000,000 and possibly much 
more.” On the basis of the Treasury's 
figures before me, it is difficult to know 
how the President arrives at this figure. 
If the Treasury estimates have been 
properly made, any recurring losses of 
revenue must certainly have been de- 
ducted before arriving at t yield 
of the bill. I have been able to locate 
only one-half of the sum mentioned by 
the President and that in footnote 2 of 
the Treasury’s table which reads: 

refunds of $75.- 
000,000, resulting from the bill as agreed upon 
in conference how! 


are not shown 


the ne 


Estimated nonrecurring 
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Another footnote indicates that non- | 


recurring revenue in the amount of 
$63,000,000 from the floor stocks tax on 
aicoholic beverages is omitted from the 
estimates. The net result of these two 
omissions is that the Treasury’s final 
figure should be reduced by only $12,- 


| property 


000,000, or to $2,182,000,000, to arrive at | 


the over-all net yield, considering both 
recurring and nonrecurring losses and 
gains. 

The President claims that freezing of 


the social-security tax rates represents | 


a loss of revenue to the Government. 
Properly, the Treasury Department has 
never included social-security tax re- 
ceipts in its general revenue total, and 
such receipts do not enter into the de- 
termination of the Federal deficit. In 
analyzing the yield of the tax bill, why 


should the President take liberties -with | 


the form of accounting employed for 
years by the Treasury Department? 
Why should he attempt to nullify the 
intent of the Social Security Act in this 
respect? 

Next, the President took up the pro- 
visions relating to the renegotiation of 
war contracts and complained of the 
termination date established in the act. 
Of course, no one knows when the war 
will end, but everyone should know that 
the procurement agencies have by now 
certainly acquired sufficient knowledge 
of negotiation of contracts to avoid ex- 
cessive profits. Should the renegotiation 
provisions be necessary on or after June 
30, 1945, beyond which they may not be 
effective under the bill, the Congress can 
renew them. 

With respect to the formal right of 
appeal to The Tax Court, the President 
stated: 

The present Tax Court exists for a wholly 
different purpose and does not have the per- 
sonnel or the time to assume this heavy 
load. 


The Tax Court has jurisdiction over 
Federal income, estate, and gift taxes. 
It, therefore, determines what profits 
shall be retained by taxpayers. Our 
committee was advised by members of 
the court that they are now periorming 
work similar to that involved in the re- 
negotiation statute. On the question of 
the volume of work of The Tax Court, the 
docket of the court is in a much better 
condition than it has ever been, and, 
from the information received from 
members of the court, there will be no 
difficulty in handling the extra work. 

The President complained of “special 
provisions” granted in the tax bill. 
Among these were provisions which will 
enable hundreds of small businesses to 
emerge from bankruptcy and provide 
employment during the post-war period. 
The bill places such businesses upon the 
same basis as railroads, a similar basic 
treatment for which was approved by the 
President in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

The percentage depletion allowances 
for minerals, whose production needs to 
be stimulated as a part of the war pro- 
gram, are complained of by the Presi- 
dent. Many of these minerals would 


not be produced if depletion allowances 
were not granted. The President’s ob- 
jections are evidently based upon the 
worn-out arguments advanced by the 





Treasury against any depletion allow- 
ances regardless of merit. 

The provisions permitting income 
from the cutting of timber to be treated 
as a capital gain rather than as ordinary 
income merely grant to owners of timber 
who wish to cut their own 
timber the same privileges which can 
be obtained under present law only if 
the owner disposes of his entire tract 
to another-person who will do the cut- 
ting. Why should not thousands of 
farmers who own timberland be en- 
couraged to retain their property and 
protect forest growth by doing their own 
selective cutting? The Congress in- 
tended that they be permitted to do so 
and that the discrimination should be 
removed. 

The President has apparently been 
misinformed on the effect of provisions 
relating to natural-gas pipe lines. It 
appears that he has been led to believe 
that such companies are entirely exempt 
from the excess-profits tax. This is not 
true. A reading of the bill will disclose 
that only one-half of the excess produc- 
tion over the normal period is exempt. 
The relief is similar to that granted coal 
and iron companies under the Revenue 
Act of 1942, when it is considered that 
transportation facilities are an integral 
part of the production of natural gas. 
The President approved the extension of 
this treatment to coal and iron com- 
panies. 

The provisions relating to commercial 
air lines, to which the President objects, 
merely give effect to the subsidy exemp- 
tion already granted by the Congress in 
the Revenue Act of 1940, which was ap- 
proved by the President. Due to a tech- 
nical wording of the law, the full benefit 
of this subsidy was denied to a corpora- 
tion which had an unused excess profits 
credit carry-over from a prior year. 
This action does not extend a subsidy, it 
only makes effective a subsidy already 
granted and approved by the President 
in the 1940 act. In view of the develop- 
ment in air transportation desired after 
the war, there appears to be more than 
sufficient justification for this provision. 

In regard to the pay-as-you-go legis- 
lation passed by the Congress last sum- 
mer, it has already been made clear that 
the President had opportunity to veto 
that legislation, and that simpler provi- 
sions for the transition period would 
have been adopted if the Congress had 
had the cooperation of the Treasury De- 
partment. The President blames the 
Congress for the complication of the in- 
come-tax forms with which taxpayers 
are currently struggling. Everyone 
knows that these forms are prepared in 
the Treasury Department and not by the 
Congress. If the policy back of the 
forms and the law is complicated, as it is, 
that is a result of compromises which 
have been made in the face of strong 
Treasury opposition to the policies fa- 
vored by Congress. 

As for the suggestion for withholding 
of individual income taxes at graduated 
rates, I recall that some mention of this 
was made by representatives of the 
Treasury Department before our com- 
mittee, but the proposal was still in a 
very nebulous state, and it was thought 
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by all, including the Treasury represent. 
atives, that the matter should be studied 
further in connection with the next tax 
bill, and should not be included in this 
bill. 

The President spoke of delays by the 
Congress in framing tax legislation. 
Perhaps he does not know that work by 
the Ways and Means Committee on the 
tax bill was delayed several weeks at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury 
so as not to interfere with his Savings 
bond drive. 

This controversy should convince al! 
concerned of the necessity for limiting 
revenue bills to the actual needs of the 
Treasury and for not using such meas- 
ures as vehicles for social reforms or po- 
litical issues wholly unrelated to taxa- 
tion. 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include an article 
entitled “Dangerous Drift, Congress and 
the Soldiers’ Vote,” by Loren E. Souers, 
in the Canton (Ohio) Repository of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944. 

Mr. Souers is a profound lawyer and a 
successful businessman. He points out 
in this article how dangerous it would be 
to set aside the Constitution, our basic 
law, for expediency. Every person, in 
Congress and out, wants to give the fight- 
ing man the right to vote. He has, in 
fact, a right to the same complete, safe- 
guarded, constitutional ballot which we 
at home shall cast. 

The so-called Federal bobtailed bal- 
lot is not only unconstitutional but would 
deny the serviceman even the names of 
the three or four candidates for whom 
he could vote. It would, likewise, deny 
him any voice whatever in State, county, 
and city elections. It would not be even 
a half vote and would do violence to the 
Constitution and the election laws of 
every State in the Union. 

I am convinced that the States can re- 
vise their election laws to give the sol- 
diers a full, complete, legal, and con- 
stitutional ballot. 

The article fellows: 

DANGEROUS DRIFT—CONGRESS AND THE SOLDIERS’ 

VOTE 
(By Loren E. Souers) 

The controversy which has been raging in 
and out of Congress as to voting by men of 
the armed services in the election next fall, 

has reached a stage during the past wee 
| which presents the gravest threat to our 
system of constitutional government since 

the Civil War. 

A determination is apparent, on the part 
of advocates of Federal conduct of the elec- 
tion in the Army and Navy, under the in- 
sidious guise of enabling the servicemen to 
vote, to effect a revolution in our political 

| system of the most far-reaching conse- 














es, involving a deliberate disregard of 
utional limitations of the power of 
Federal Government and the virtual de- 
ion of the States as sovereign political 

; within their proper sphere. 
n the pretense of an emergency, the 
( titution of the United States, which dis- 
tes the powers of government between 
Union and the States, can be ignored 
pended by Congress and the President 
on one occasion, then there can no 
be any limit beyond which they can- 
: and if an emergency is thought to be 
i as an excuse, no one can doubt that 

always be found. 

ubtedly the great majority of our peo- 
1 re entirely confused about the issue in- 
ed in this controversy, which is not at 


hether the men of the armed sefvices 
| be given the best practicable opportu- 
to vote, but whether the Federal Gov- 
ent shall be made completely supreme 
the States, so that all rights, liberties, 

tivities of the people of every part of 
Union shall be subjected to the policies, 

and even tyrannies of a central gov- 





very purpose of preserving the States 

the Constitution when it was adopted 
‘ reserving to them powers denied to the 
Federal Union was to keep government as 
lose as possible to the people, to give the 
people of each State the means of expressing 

own will as to questions particularly 
ffecting them, and to prevent sectional dom- 
i ion of the whole Nation so far as could 
be done. 

Necessarily this required independence of 
the States in the matter of the selection of 
their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
and in the exertion of their propor- 
tionate influence in the election of a Presi- 
dent. This independent power of the States 
would be nullified in principle and fact by 
control of the national election by the 


Federal Government, which, as to the election 
f the President is entirely forbidden by the 
Constitution, while the power of Congress to 


ntrol the processes of election of Senators 
Representatives is very limited, though 

not wholly prohibited. 
Everyone wishes the soldiers and sailors to 


vote, so far as is possible, without unreason- 
delaying and complicating the election 
ess 


I wish my own sons to vote; and in 
e elections of 1942 and 1943 they both did 
vote, though absent with the Army. Indeed, 
in 1943 one of them voted from Africa, prov- 
zy that the great majority of our boys, if 
they and their friends at home are sufficiently 
nxious for them to do so, can vote even under 
present State laws, though I admit diligence 
| careful timing contributed to the arrival 
my son’s vote in time last fall and under 
esent regulations many would not be able 
sufficiently informed to accomplish a like 
ult. Reasonable remedies for that condi- 
I will suggest later. 

But, 


important as it is that soldiers and 
rs have a full opportunity to vote in 
coming election, even that is not im- 


nt enough to justify the nullification 
the Constitution, which is the charter of 
liberties of these same boys, for which 
y are fighting. Voting in one election 
not be worth that price—especially when 
clearly unnecessary to »ay such a price 

It is assumed by most people that the 
sht to vote derives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact the right to vote is not and 
ver was given by the Federal Government, 
but by the States. The only control which 
Federal Government constitutionally ex- 
ercises over the right of the citizen to vote 
negative: The States are forbidden by the 
Hifteenth and nineteenth amendments to 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen to 
vote on account of race, color, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or sex. Subject to those 
negative limitations, the power of each State 
Getermine which of its citizens may vote 


is absolute, so long as no arbitrary discrim- 
ination is made by the laws of the State, 
as between citizens similarly situated. 

This principle of State power to decide who 
may vote is so firmly and clearly established 


that it required a great civil war and four 
amendments of the Constitution (the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and nine- 
teenth) to take away the power of States 
even to deny the vote to Negroes and to 
women 


What, then, are the powers of Congress as 
to the election of the President and of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress? They 
are very limited. Congress may not deter- 
mine who is eligible to vote, nor impose or 
remove any limitations or conditions of the 
right to vote, adopted by the several States, 
except that any attempt to deny the right to 
vote to colored citizens or women is void 

The provisions of the Constitution as to 
election of the President and of Senators and 


Representatives, are very different, and as 
to the former the Congress has almost no 
power at all. Clearly, the President, the 


Senators and the Representatives, since their 
offices are created by the Constitution, can 


only be elected in the manner prescribed 
by that instrument. Let us see what are 
these provisions. 

First, as to the President: 


1. He is to be chosen by electors, who are 
to be selected by each State in such manner 
as the legislation thereof may direct. 
Clearly, Congress has no authority whatever 
to decide who may vote for Presidential 
electcrs, or in what manner, or by what form 
of ballot, or by whom the ballots shall be 
received or counted, since the whole choice 
of the manner of election is left to the State. 

2. The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day is 
to be the same throughout the United States 
This is the only power concerning the elec- 
tion of the President which Congress 
possesses. Therefore any attempt by Con- 
gress to prescribe any regulations or condi- 
tions for the election of the President would 
be sheer usurpation and a flagrant subversion 
of the Constitution. 

As to Senators and Representatives: 

1. They are to be elected by the people of 
the States. 

2. Those who may vote for Senators and 
Representatives must be the same persons 
who are qualified to vote for members of “the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” That is to say, those citizens of this 
State who may vote for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress must be those qualified 
by the State constitution and laws to vote 
for representatives to the General Assembly 
of Ohio. Since the election of the State 
representatives must necessarily be by elec- 
tors qualified under State law, it follows that 
qualification to vote for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress (e. g., citizenship, 
place, and length of residence, registration, 
etc.) must also be determined by the State. 
Otherwise, the Congress could determine 
who may elect representatives to the State 
legislature, and all existence of the States 
as governmental sovereignties would be at 
an end, and the States become merely large 
counties, completely lominated by the Fed- 
eral Government. All of the people of the 
Nation would become subjects of a central 
authoritarian government, no longer bound 
even by its own Constitution, nor by the Bill 
of Rights. 

3. Congress may make or alter regulations 
as to the “times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections” for Representatives to Con- 
gress; but only as to times and manner (not 
places) of electing Senators of the United 
States. Even these regulations, which relate 
only to election procedure, are ordinarily to 
be prescribed by the States. 

4. Each House of Congress is the “judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
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its own Members.” Thus, after the election, 
each House may determine whether the elec- 
tion of any Member has been honestly and 
legally conducted, whether the result has been 
truly returned, and whether the person 
elected is fit and qualified to be a Member 
of that House 


This relates Only to action 


that may be taken after an election, 1 . 
fore or in the process of election 

The foregoing are all of the powers which 
the Constitution grants to Congress conce 
ing the election of the President and of Sen- 
ators and Representatives. As to the Presi- 


dent, the Congress has the solitary power of 
fixing the time and mn 
power whatever. As to the election of 
ators and Representatives, the powers Ol 
Congress are considerably greater, but do not 
include the power to say who may vote oF 
upon what qualifying conditions; and such 
powers are granted must necessarily 
exercised with great caution, to avoid 
erable confusion and opportunities for coer 
cion or fraud, and the greater the emergency, 
the the danger to apprehended 
from such confusion, coercion, and fraud 
Therefore such action by Congress 
is proposed, setting up Federal machinery 
formulate, print, distribute t bal- 
lots, especially for Presidential electors, 


of election, 


as be 


ATL 





greater pe 


any 


and collec 





be voted under military supervision, with no 
possible adequate means of determining 
whether any particular soldier or sailor is a 


qualified voter or to preserve the secrecy of 
his ballot, and wholly f 
constitutions and laws, would be a flagrant 
abuse of power by the Congress, involving a 
wanton flouting and nullification of the Con- 
stitution. 

It would be no Kindness to our boys thus 
to subvert the system of constitutional gov- 


disregarding State 


ernment for which they are fighting, without 
their even suspecting that such a revolution 
is being perpetrated in their names. I repeat 


that, much as I desire my own sons to exercise 
the sacred franchise of citizenship they have 
been taught to cherish, I do not desire it at 
such a price, nor will they 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that noth- 
ing can be done. Undoubtedly, present State 
present obstacles which will make it 
difficult for soldiers and sailors to vote, be- 
cause of too late printing and distribution of 
absent voters’ ballots, too rigid and compli- 
cated registration rules and other regulations, 
and difficulties of transportation, distribu- 
tion and return. Some of these difficulties 
the Siates must remove, but the power and 


laws 


obligation are theirs and theirs only. In 
other matters Congress can, without any 
violation of the Constitution, render great 


assistance 

I suggest the following remedial measures: 

1. Let the States 

(a) Advance the time for printing 
ballots and issuing absent v 

(b) Advance the t r filing applica- 
tions for absent voters’ supplies, and permit 
an application to be filed by either the sol- 
dier or sailor or a member of his family or 
duly authorized agent, with proper precau- 
tions t duplication, thus eliminating 
the necessity of two round trips (first of the 
application and then of the ballot), which 
was one of the difficulties I had to overcome 
for 


the 


ters sSuppiie 


ime f 


agains 





my son overseas, but by diligence did 
overcome 

(c) Suspend, as to voters in military serv- 

ice the provision of law under which registra- 





tion as a voter lapses if the person has not 
voted within a fixed period, since this must 
already have caused the lay g of registra- 
tion of many men who |! absent 

service for 2 or 3 years; and 








(d) Suspend any t that t 
precinct of the v ted on | 
application, so long as his home residence is 


stated. 


2. Let Congress— 
Provide f exped I t pt n, 
deliver and retur I ed by 
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the State authorities, and tor affording to 
each voter an adequate and easily accessible 
means of secretly preparing his ballot and 
having it duly attested and forwarded. 

If such measures are adopted, it is safe to 
predict that at least as many votes will be 
effectively cast as under the unconstitutional 
plan now so violently advocated in high 
Federal places. Endless confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and fraud will be avoided; no viola- 
tion of the constitutional prerogatives of the 
States will be committed; and the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ right to vote will be assured to 
the greatest possible measure and yet the 
Federal Union of the States under the Con- 
stitution will be preserved, and the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to obey the 
organic law, ordained by the people of the 
United States, by which that government 
exists, will be vindicated. 





F. D. R. and the Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Boston Globe: 


F. D. R. AND THE BIBLE 


To THE EDITOR: 

This is a letter we have sent to Congress- 
man CALVIN D. JOHNSON, at Washington: 

“In a dispatch published here in India ap- 
peared a news item concerning a charge made 
by.you that the Commander in Chief is mak- 
ing a political move for a fourth term as 
President of the United States through his 
message to the armed forces on the flyleaf of 
the Bible. 

“One who is in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
whether at home or overseas, is pained and 
shocked by such charges against a message 
which is nothing but inspirational and which 
shows the quality of leadership of a President 
and Commander in Chief who would take the 
time and interest to write a short personal 
message to the men who are not only going 
to project, through their eventual victory, a 
right which guarantees your freedom to make 
such a charge in public. 

“If the Commander in Chief had used per- 
sonal stationery and had said something re- 
lating to politics in the message, some foun- 
dation might be seen for such a charge. But 
to men overseas, it only serves to intensify 
our intention to support President Roosevelt 
to the last, as it shows the weakness of the 
opposition forces if that method of approach 
to the coming election must be used. The 
charge borders on an insult to all fighting 
men, as it touches upon an alleged connection 
of politics with religion, and nowhere in the 
two short paragraphs may be found any such 
connection. 

“The signers of this letter have possessed a 
copy of the Testament 2 years or more and 
have never thought of any political consid- 
erations attached to it. A message from Mr. 
Willkie, Mr. Dewey, or any other man in the 
same position of Commander in Chief and 
President would be treated with the equal 
espect and feeling of personal touch with 
their leader, 





“Whether you are a Republican, Democrat, 
northerner, southerner, or westerner, your 
charge represents a reflection of the pettiness 
of many Members of Congress who should be 
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devoting their energies to the passage of leg- | 


islation to help on a national and impartial 
scale and to bring us home as soon as possible 
with a safe and secure peace in the years to 
come.” 
CHARLES W. GALLAGHER, 
Master Sergeant, 
ArTHouR J. KAHN, 
Private First Class, 
EVERETT W. FPREDERICKS, 
Private First Class, 
MALCOLM KRAvITS, 
Corporal, 
JOHN LABAN, 
Private First Class, 
ANTHONY A. SULLO, 
Sergeant, 
SOMEWHERE IN INDIA. 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference of Amer- 
ican Legion Posts of the City of St. Louis, 
Department of Missouri, in regular meet- 
ing on January 21, 1944: 


Whereas 11,500,000 of our men and women 
are in the armed services of our country; and 

Whereas the present voting laws of the 
various States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment do not provide for such contingency; 
and 

Whereas no part of our citizenship is as 
much entitled to vote at elections for not 
only Federal but also State officers, as the 
man or woman who is offering his or her life 
that we may continue to hold elections: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the conference of American 
Legion Posts of St. Louis, That it is the sense 
of this American Legion conference in regu- 
lar meeting convened, that all posts and all 
city, county, and State departments, and the 
national department of the American Legion 
immediately exert all the effort of our organ- 
ization for the purpose of having enacted 
the necessary laws or constitutional amend- 
ments, that will make possible the right and 
opportunity for every citizen serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, whether 
within our borders or in the remotest parts 
of the world, to cast his or her ballot in the 
elections to be held in 1944 for not only Fed- 
eral offices but also the offices in his or her 
particular State; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Senators from Missouri; 
to the Congressmen of the Eleventh, Twelfth, 
and Thirteenth Missouri Districts; to the 
Governor of Missouri; to the national com- 
mander of the American Legion; to the State 
commander of Missouri; to the national 
executive committee of Missouri, and to the 
district commanders of the eleventh and 
twelfth Missouri Legion districts. 





Washington’s Birthday Address by 
Senator Maloney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at a Washington’s Birth- 
day dinner held under the auspices of 
the Democratic Central Committee of 
Connecticut at the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Conn., on February 22, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are gathered here in observance of the 
birthday of George Washington—the Father 
of our Country—referred to more often than 
any other as the most noble American. He 
was not chosen for the Presidency by a polit 
ical party. At that time he considered polit 
ical parties perilous—but in the selection 
his Cabinet he sought the best men in t 
two parties which then existed. Thom 
Jefferson, founder of our party, became the 
official head of Washington's advisers. 

From a purely personal standpoint I should 
enjoy making an address devoted in its en- 
tirety to Washington—but this is a Demo- 
cratic Party dinner—so I borrow the words of 
the first President, and Commander in Chief, 
to engage in political discussion. It was in 
his Farewell Address that he admonished his 
country to be united and to be Amer- 
icans. It was in the same immortal state- 
ment that he warned his fellow Americans 
against party excesses. Washington loved his 
country more than life itself. Under his 
leadership our Nation was born and baptiz 
He suffered abuse and ridicule—but the torch 
he lighted is still aglow. 

I shall not on this occasion attempt to heap 
praise upon our party—but I would be less 
than honest if I did not insist that along 
with the mistakes of the past decade there 
have been tremendously great accomplish- 
ments—and I would violate my own feeling 
if I did not point with a great measure of 
confidence and satisfaction to the leadersh p 
of President Roosevelt in the war in which 
all the world is now engaged. 

Connecticut Democrats assembled tonight 
owe it to the country and the State to avoid 
making the occasion one of mere partisan 
politics. This is an election year. It is 
proper; indeed it is essential, to demon- 
strate to the world that even in a time of war 
free elections can be held in America. Bu' 
we Americans have also the solemn obliga- 
tion to see to it that our open discussion of 
the issues of the campaign do not give aid 
or comfort to our enemies; and do not create 
disunity that may render the path to victory 
more difficult to travel. 

Frankly, I am in no mood to devote my ta‘k 
to party politics. Realizing that the sons of 
my Republican neighbors are fighting and 
dying as Americans, the distinctions between 
political parties do not now seem very im- 
portant to me. And when I realize that all 
Americans are dedicated to an unrelenting 
prosecution of the war, I am not in the fr: 
of mind to claim that Democrats in all o!f- 
fices are indispensable for victory. 


“®t 








that 


» sacrifice comes with war, and 
s all families of America in one form or 
ier, produces a community of suffering 
ught to obliterate the lines of political 
reation. The growing intensity of our 

1 will to win this war should give to 

f an enlightened outlook on the elec- 
his year. 
that reason, I do not propose that we 

rats gathered here tonight should in- 
1 fulsome self-praise. On the con- 

I think this is a good time for all of 
indulge in some self-criticism. 

afraid that some of us may be inclined 

ipe the coming campaign in terms of 

ues, and derogatory challenges to large 

of our fellow Americans. Such tactics 

no place in a country united against its 

o- enemies and in the midst of the most terrible 
ol in recorded history. 
of Particularly, I wish to denounce the grow- 
y tendency on the part of some prominent 

bers of our own party to label some 

; of honest Americans as Fascists. No 
nessman, or banker, or doctor, or lawyer, 
workingman that I know in Connecticut, 
ss of an American than I am because he 
the jisagrees with one or more of the policies of 














e present administration. Many of our 

n fellow citizens are honestly opposed to a 

H fourth term for the President. That does 
i not make them Fascists. Many of my own 

ke ghbors believe with the utmost sincerity 
f that the time has come for a change of ad- 

ministration. Whether or not I agree with 


* them is beside the point. They are entitled 
ice their opinions without being charged 

th alien purpcses. 
i I care not how exalted a position some of 
these self-appointed spokesmen of our party 


. I now hold. When they seek to brand 

f groups of free Americans with the ignomini- 
rie s labels of foreign political doctrines, they 
in ) not speak for me; and I am certain they 
Lis not speak for the Democratic Party. 

° It is well for us Democrats to remember 
ite. that the party we have chosen as our agency 
ns deveioping good government in America, 


is ig not and never has been the tool: for any 
3 ngle leader or any group of leaders. In- 
eed, its strength as a force in good govern- 
n ment, and its survival for more than a cen- 
iry as the guardian of true American liber- 
n ism, have been because no man and no 


< coterie of men have ever been able for long 


g to control the party organization for purposes 
ere f their own personal power. 
h- Great leaders have emerged from the ranks 
ng of the Democratic Party because they have 
» of irned the lessons of American liberalism in 
hip the party. The greatest leaders of our party 
c have been those who have remained true to 
the liberal principles for which the party 
he 


h has stood—-and who have not arrogated to 
themselves the authority to commit the party 
to their own personal lines of thinking. The 

is party has become strong over the years not 

. because it has been molded to the ideas of 

X ny particular leader, but because it has at- 

su tracted to it constantly increasing numbers 

a- f persons who have become convinced of 

1 of the soundness of its platform for Govern- 

a ment action, 

t What we need this year, it seems to me, is 

4 resurgence of the Democratic Party as such, 

nd a campaign on the basis of a party plat- 

rm which states the position on the party, 
fairly, openly, ana honestly, on important 
issues upon which the citizens of America 
een nave a right to vote. What we do not need 

im- is irresponsible speeches and abusive asser- 


+ ¢ 


tions by so-called party leaders who seem 
to think that we Democrats should applaud or 
approve any crackpot idea they may cherish. 

And there will be important issues for de- 
cision in the coming election—issues which 
can be decided only by the American people 


} 
} 


themselves. These issues will arise on the 
course this country is to follow in foreign 
affairs, and on the reconstruction of our 


domestic economy. Party responsibility in 
meeting these issues squarely is what we 
Democrats must insist upon. foreover, we 
must likewise insist that those whom we 
choose as our candidates discharge that re- 
sponsibility by adhering to the age-old prin- 
ciples of our party 

The day is past, in my opinion, when any 
large segment of Americans will blindly fol- 
low a leader on faith alone. The price of 
war is measured by the lives of individual 
fighting men. Victory is a victory of indi- 
vidual and collective Americans, and not the 
triumph of a vague concept of one class or 
another. 

Those of us who have tried to develop a 
strong Democratic Party need not apologize 
to anyone, nor need we be stampeded into 
an abject surrender of the party to any 
special group of self-appointed spokesmen. 
The political party is an essential institution 
of American freedom. It gives direction and 
effectiveness to the franchise of free citizens. 
It permits the development of ideas of gov- 
ernment upon the basis of consistent prin- 
ciples, and, above all, it lessens the dangers 
that can arise from aggressive personal 
leadership. 

We often talk about party responsibility, 
but the members of a party do not insist 
often enough that their leaders respect the 
obligations of that responsibility. Right 
now, it seems tq me, the Democratc Party 
needs to have some of its supposed leaders 
devote less time to the indiscriminate ex- 
pression of their personal views, and more 
time to reflection upon what the party itself 
stands for, and what have been its traditions 
during the generations of its development. 

Too frequently campaigns are being waged 
on the personalities of the candidates alone, 
while the candidates themselves demonstrate 
little fidelity to the platforms upon which 
they are supposed to stand. The time is 
coming, in my opinion, when the Democratic 
Party, great and strong as it is, will collapse 
from dry-rot unless we do more than we are 
now doing to insist that those who accept 
the support of the party, respect the princi- 
ples for which it stands. r 

Let me demonstrate by a concrete example. 
With victory seemingly less distant than it 
was a year ago, post-war planning is properly 
becoming the subject of much study. This 
year the Democratic Party, meeting in na- 
tional convention, will have an opportunity 
to determine its stand upon many issues of 
post-war government. You all know that in 
the haste and urgency of war tremendous 
amounts of public funds have been expended 
to erect factories, mills, power plants, and 
many other facilities for expanded industrial 
production. The basis upon which these vast 
facilities are to be operated in peacetime will 
in large measure determine the kind of in- 
dustrial economy we are to have in America 
for a generation to come. 

If, as has been estimated, the Government 
now owns anything like a quarter or a third 
of the industrial capacity of the Nation, it 
is obvious that the way is open for govern- 
mental invasion of industry to an extent not 
hitherto dreamed of. It is also undeniable 
that if the Government undertakes in peace- 
time to operate industrial plants on a large 
scale, private enterprise as we have’ known 
it in America, will be at an end, and collec- 
tivism of an alien brand will be well on its 
way to triumph here. 

At the least, the question of what is to be 
the part of Government in industry after 
the war is highly controversial; at the worst 
it is an issue which may wreck the American 
system. Yet right now there are men who 
claim to be Democrats who are proposing 
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that the Government keep its hold on Ameri- 
can industry through the retention of w 
time plants. I know of no authority which 
permits any such propositions on behalf of 
the Democratic Party, and to me they are at 
variance Ww th what our party has stood for 
since its creation more than 100 years ago 
Of course I am not referring to the objective 
and scholarly report, on the entire pr of 
adjusting our peacetime economy, which was 
issued by Mr. Baruch a few days ago 


- 
it- 


blem 


The Democratic Party is founded on the 
basic American principle of individual free- 
dom. That means freedom of people and 
freedom of the institutions created by peo- 
ple. I challenge anyone to show me where 
the Democratic Party has ever favored the 
destruction of private property or free en- 


terprise. Of course, we have been champions 
of freedom when those who were undermin- 
ing it were the wielders of special privilege 
and monopolistic power. But, more impor- 
tant, the Democratic Party has in all its his- 
tory been chiefly concerned with the dangers 
and threats to private enterprise thrcugh the 
exercise of arbitrary governmental power 

On this birthday of Washington it is well 
for us to remember that the fathers of our 
Nation were concerned over such arbitrary 
governmental power; and the founders of our 
Democratic Party, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Jackson, took issue with the Federalists and 
the Whigs on the degree to which the Gov- 
ernment should be kept out of the affairs of 
private citizens 

The charge now is made that the New Deal 
represents a repudiation of those early tradi- 
tions of the party. I do not accept the charge. 
The modern legislation sponsored by the 
Democratic Party during the past decade was 
all in the interest of preserving individual 
freedom in America. It has all been com- 
patible with the continuation of free or pri- 
vate enterprise 

Of course, the Democratic Party is unvlter- 
ably committed to the principle that a Zov- 
ernment instituted by a free people should 
be administered in the interest of the people. 
The party has recognized that some problems, 
economic, and social, must find their solution, 
simply because of their size and complexity, 
through the leadership of the Government 
That was the legitimate aim of the New Deal 


But the New Deal, insofar as it as been spon- 
sored by the Democratic Party, nev has 
stood for the Government taking over every- 


thing. We have not and we do not support 
the alien idea that free American citizens 
should be vassals of an all-powerful state 


We want 
tunity to 
their own 


our children 

make their own 
initiative, to enjoy fruits of 
their own thrift; and we still believe that 
the American system of free enterprise 
should be preserved. 


to have the 


way, to 


Cppt re 
develop 
the 


The real trouble is that Democrats are be- 
ing misrepresented. They are being misrep- 
resented by the spokesmen of other parties 
and they are being misrepresented by some 


people who hold public and elective office in 
a Democratic administration 


The job for decent, honest, and American 
Democrat like the citizens of Connecticut 
who are here tonight—is to correct these 
misrepresentations of a great party. Let us 
be as alert to repudiate those undemocratic 
voices within our ranks as we are to assail 
critics outside our party Let us be vigilant 
to see té it that persons holding power 


through our support are not seeking strange 
objectives for which we cannot stand 

I have not sought to discuss specific ques- 
tions of governmental policy tonight, because 
as important as those questions may be, this 
seemed to be the appropriate time and place 
to talk about the more fundamental question 
of where the Democratic Party is going. For 


my part I want it to reg standing and 
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respect as a responsible institution of free 
government dedicated to the promulgation of 
liberal ideas; but steadfastly adhering to 
American principles of freedom, and unalter- 
ably committed to achieving better and more 
wholesome Iiving for our people in the 
American way. I am s0 personally devoted to 
that objective that I am prepared, at any 
time, to challenge any leader or any spokes- 
man who tries to corrupt the party or turn 
it away from that high purpose. © 

At the outset I stated I was in no mood 
to discuss partisan politics. I said that, with 
American men of every political faith fight- 
ing and dying side by side on distant shores 
and on the seas, disputes of a partisan char- 
acter seemed small to me. But to call for a 
regeneration of the Democratic Party as a 
thoroughly American institution is not to 
sound a partisan keynote. Millions of Amer- 
icans still rely upon the party leadership— 
millions of Americans expect the party to 
reassert its responsibility as an institution 
for good government. If the Democratic 
Party abdicates that responsibility, if it be- 
comes a device for personal government, then 
American freedom as we know it is threat- 
ened. I do not believe that any other party 
has the virility, or the constancy of principle 
and purpose, to hold for long the great mass 
of the American people; and if that confi- 
dence is not reposed in a party, it may be 
given to a single person. 

The Democrats of Connecticut have always 
been a steadying force in the party’s coun- 
cils. The time has arrived, I think, when 
we Connecticut Democrats, who like the way 
people live together in this State, in small 
towns, and cities not too large, who are not 
anxious for radical upheavals, and who find 
harmony among themselves because the dis- 
tinctions of class are not strong enough to 
overcome the friendliness of neighbors, must 
do our best to keep the party on the right 
path. And with that mention of the Con- 
necticut viewpoint, I want to talk a little bit 
about our party here in this great Common- 
wealth. 

We have at this meeting a very good repre- 
sentation of the active Democrats who have 
carried on the fight through many years 
which have seen both success and failure. 

Certainly as neighbors and friends we can 
agree that one of the things for which our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines are fighting is 
the continuance of the democratic American 
way of government. The founding fathers 
and their successors created and developed a 
form of government—yes, and a political 
system—which has proven its worth through 
the years. 

Our form of government calls for the vot- 
ing expression of our citizens at stated inter- 
vals, even in times of crisis. At a time like 
this there may seem to be some justifiable 
reasons for regretting the necessity of an 
election contest, but the years have shown 
the wisdom of insisting that these contests 
be held regardless of surrounding circum- 
stances. If we are to survive and prosper as 
a nation, we must, in the future as in the 
past, rely on the cheerful acceptance by the 
minority of the will of the majority. In 
turn, the majority must show tolerance and 
respect for the views of the minority. This, 
I believe, has been the great strength of the 
American democracy. Once, on the slavery 
question, this principle was broken, and the 
great Civil War followed. That terrible les- 
son served to install our great democratic 
principles more firmly, I hope, forever. 

Unquestionably, the maintenance of a 
stable and respected government has been 
largely the result of the development of the 
two-party system. We do not have in this 
country numerous groups each of which is 
imbued with a fanatical sense of its own 
righteousness, and each of which is con- 
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vinced that the success of any of the others 
means the inevitable destruction of the Re- 
public. As a matter of course two great 
Nation-wide parties must each contain per- 
sons of rather widely divergent views. Every 
intelligent person must, of necessity, hear 
views expressed by certain members of the 
opposition party with which he will agree 
and, on the other hand, know a few persons 
in his own party whose opinions he cannot 
accept. 

This is not to say that the two parties are 
the same. . It is not even to say that there 
is no great difference between the parties. 
They are, in fact, very different. It is true 
that the parties do overlap to some extent. 
But within each party can be found a con- 
sensus of opinion on important issues which 
becomes the party policy. It is the differ- 
ence in these party policies that marks the 
fundamental differences between them. 

This is a Democratic gathering. We are 
here because we are Democrats. We are 
Democrats because, on the main issues, and 
over the years, we consider the Democratic 
Party to be the best agency for promoting the 
principles in which we believe. We don't 
have to believe in every last policy of our 
party. As long as we continue to believe 
that our party, in the long run, is funda- 
mentally sound and fundamentally devoted 
to our principles, our continued support is 
logical and sensible. 

We here in Connecticut may say with con- 
fidence that the Democratic Party has been 
liberal and progressive. Legislation to pro- 
mote the welfare of labor and the farmers, 
reorganization of the State government for 
efficiency and economy, a vast expansion in 
our facilities for caring for the unfortunate 
and ill, improvement of our educational fa- 
cilities, and many other beneficial acts, have 
been primarily the result of Democratic ad- 
ministrations. Of course, the compliance of 
the Republican Party has been necessary 
under the system of representation existing 
in this State. Naturally,-the Republican 
Party claims a share of credit, but I think 
it is not unfair to say that only public opin- 
ion expressed in support of the Democratic 
Party succeeded in overcoming the natural 
inertia of an entrenched organization in this 
State. We have reason for pride. Let us 
keep the faith. 

It is a long time now since this State was 
ruled with almost unchallenged arrogance. 
We challenged the arrogance and we broke 
it down. Let it not be said of us that we 
failed to recognize the faults of our own 
party. While our neighbor’s children offer 
their lives for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life, let us have no fear of political 
death in the same cause. 

I believe that we have justification for an 
appeal to the people of this State to support 
our party. I believe that the record will 
show that the people of the State have 
benefited when our strength has increased. 
We who are here as Democrats have a cause 
which justifies our support. 

But we cannot succeed merely by criticiz- 
ing our opponents. We must, as I said 
earlier, examine ourselves. We must see if 
we are on the right course within our own 
party and within our own organization. 

I think that all of us here will agree that 
in order to win we must deserve to win. Our 
policies must command the support of the 
voters and our candidates must justify their 
trust and respect. No political organization, 
any more than a business organization, can 
hope to obtain acceptance of the product 
that it offers if that product is not tested and 
proven good. But even a good product needs 
organized support. There is an old story 
about the man who makes a better mouse- 
trap and the world beating a path to his 
door. This may be true, but I have noticed 
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that the producers of the most excell; 
goods do not rely too strongly on this theo; 
A powerful selling. organization is pla 
behind the best of products whether 1+) 
be cigarettes, automobiles, or even machine 
tools. Our candidates and our princi; 
however good, will receive a fair test in 
laboratory of public opinion only if our cr. 
ganization support matches that of our op 
nents. i 

I know this is an old story to most of , 
here. You have worked lIcng and faithf 
for the Democratic Party and are thorou 
aware of the importance of organization. | 
think, though, that it is worth the time, ; 
in a while, to review our situation toget! 
even if that involves repeating things 
we all know. 

I have been an active Democrat for a \ 
long time, and in a number of different ; 
tions. I know that you will understand 
I recite my experiences, that I am not b 
immodest. I served as a member of 
town committee of my home city of M 
den. Later, for some years I was the t 
chairman, and I served on our State com: 
tee. In these positions I learned very 
the meaning of local organization. I k 
that new voters must be registered and 
registered voters must be persuaded to ¥\ 
and that the local organizations must do this 
work. I know that the political ideals 
candidates of a party are not given an eq 
chance unless this sort of work is done 

When I first ran for public office, it 
as a candidate for mayor of my native 
As I became mayor I felt, and I have 
since had any reason to change my opi! 
that the first requirement for reelection \ 
to conduct the duties of my Office in s) 
manner as to deserve reelection. Late: 

I think you know, my friends in this dis- 
trict enabled me to become a candidate for 
Congress. And, finally, I have been a candi- 
date in two strenuous campaigns for elec 

to the United States Senate. 

I tell you all this not because I think th 
it is information that I need to give you. I 
is only a reminder that my activities for 
over a period of 25 years have been closely 
associated with the men and women wi! 
make up the Democratic organization. I 
would be stupid indeed if I could have 
avoided developing rather definite convic- 
tions about the relationship of politics and 
government during all that period 

Perhaps my most fundamental conviction 
is that a political party best serves its ov 
interests when it supports the highest id: 
of a government for the people. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that practical politics is 
the opposite of good government. This is 
cynical and untrue. On the contrary, t! 
most practical method of assuring polit 
success is to truly deserve public support 

Of course, I know that some people use 
the term “practical politics” when they mean 
organization politics. I think I have said 
enough to show that I could not possibly tal 
to recognize the importance of that part 
of political work which must be done 
the party organization. But organizat 
work can no more win by itself than can 
the highest ideals and the best candidates 
succeed without organization support. 
When, in the name of organization politics, 
any party does things which lose public 
support it is on the way to destroying itsel!, 
and certainly that is not practical. 

Today we are entering into another elec- 
tion year. We must adopt our policies, write 
our platform, and choose our candidates. I 
these serious times we cannot look on & po 
litical contest as a sort of glorified sportin 
event. We are not justified in spending our 

time and our effort merely to celebrate « 
victory or to share in its results. We, indi 
vidually and collectively, have a respons 
bility to work solely to finish this war, and 
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ke this country the sort of place which 
s the sacrifices now being made. One 
r obligations is to fight for the kind of 
nment which will best achieve these 
If we do so through the Democratic 
it must be because we believe that 
arty is the best political agency through 

) our purposes can be accomplished. 
May I conclude by once more thanking you 
the people of Connecticut for the op- 
upon me, during these past several 
I have endeavored to merit and main- 
he confidence of the people of Con- 
t—and to get and to hold the confi- 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 
these past 10 years there have been 
questions which have excited great 
versy. Always I have hoped that those 
nt me to the United States Senate 
d believe that I was acting in accordarice 
what my judgment told me was best for 
untry. With such feelings aud inten- 
I go on, praying for God’s help, to the 
my term. In time of peace, public 
; no less than a public trust. In time 
tress and war, that man who accepts 
office assumes the solemn and almost 
ed obligation of unlimited devotion, next 
God, to his country, and thus to the pro- 

1 of his countrymen. 





Gilbert Benjamin Bookout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the re- 

iest of the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas], I ask to’ have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
1 statement by Hon. W. H. Underwood, 
member of the Legislature of Oklahoma 
from Bryan County, relative to Mr. Gil- 
bert Benjamin Bookout. 

Mr. Bookout is Bryan County’s last 
urviving Confederate veteran. He has 
lived through 5 major American wars, 
inder the administrations of 22 United 
States Presidents, and will celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth 
on February 26, 1944. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, aS follows: 

Gilbert Benjamin Bookout, Bryan County’s 

t surviving Confederate veteran, and who 
1as lived through 5 major American wars 
nd under the administrations of 22 United 
tates Presidents, will celebrate his one hun- 
dredth birthday February 26 

Happy and intensely interested in current 
ffairs, especially what goes on about him, the 
entenarian veteran, makes his home with his 
‘ughter, Mrs. Anna Woods, on a farm 14 
miles northwest of Durant. 

A small man, with a long, flowing beard of 
the style commonly attributed to Kentucky 

lonels, Mr. Bookout loves to recall experi- 
ences he has had in his long and eventful 
life. He enjoys especially to review his Civil 
War experiences and he recalls incidents and 
details of the battles of Chickamauga, Mis- 
onary Ridge, and Kennesaw Mountain, 
north of Atlanta, in which he engaged, with 

remarkable clarity. 
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“I remember incidents and details of those 
battles almost as clearly as I recalled them 
when I returned to my 200-acre farm in west 
Tennessee during the reconstruction period 
immediately following the war,” he said. 

Though totally blind for the past 16 years, 
he enjoys life by listening to the radio, for 
his hearing is as good as that of a man of 50 
His hair, though gray, is thick and closel; 
cropped, and his face is remarkably free of 
wrinkles. 

He has difficulty getting around, but he at- 
tributes that to his blindness, which has pre- 
vented him from taking the necessary ex- 
ercise. 

Mr. Bookout was born February 26, 1844, in 
North Carolina, but the family moved when 
he was a small child to west Tennessee, where 
they occupied the farm adjoining that of 
James K. Polk, who was later to become the 
last Democratic President before the Civil 
War. 

“My brothers and I played with the Polk 
boys, and it was then we learned to shoot 
guns which came in handy later during the 
war,” he said 

Bookout was a member of Company A, 
under the command of General Bragg, who 
the aged veteran recalls as his pal and a fine, 
resourceful, and able general. 

“He out-foxed the Yankees many a time, 
and in the Battle of Chickamauga, we 
whipped them though they had us outnum- 
bered 3 to 1,” Bookout said. 

“The battle lasted 2 days and nights. Later 
the Yankees were reinforced and drove us 
into northern Georgia where we fought them 
at Kennesaw Mountain in ’63. 

“At Missionary Ridge we fought for 7 days, 
with first one side gaining the advantage and 
then the other. That was the way it was in 
& number of smaller engagements and skir- 
mishes throughout that year and in 1864. We 
would get the best of it for a while and run 
‘em and then they would reinforce, and get 
more guns than us, and would get us on the 
run.” 

Bookout received his honorable discharge 
at Durham, N. C., after General Johnson's 
surrender in 1865. Tired and weary from 
many battles, wearing only rags, he walked 
back to his Tennessee home place. Back on 
the farm with a steer and a heifer, hitched up 
to form a team, he plowed his fields which 
yielded him 4 bales of cotton and 200 bushels 
of corn the first year. 





The Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorRD an editorial 
from the Journal-Every Evening of 
Wilmington, Del., dated February 24, 
1944, entitled “Determined To Disagree.” 
It has reference to the soldier vote and 
says, among other things, that— 

Politics and politics alone is blocking action 
on this bill. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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DETERMINED TO DISA 


After 2 weeks of futile House and Senate 


conferences the passage of legis]. n which 
would give men and women in uniform a rea- 
sonable chance to cast a ballot this fall looks 
further away than ever. It will be a surprise 
if the conference manage to produce any bill 
at all for soldier voting out of their present 


hopeless deadlock 

This failure to reach a satisfactory m- 
promise cannot be blamed upon the advo- 
cates of a Federal ballot plan. In the course 
of the conferences they have offered to m 





virtually every objection that the St : 
rights proponents could think up rhey 
were apparently even ready to go so far as 
to agree to repeal the present law waiving 


poli-tax payments and registration require- 
ments—which would automatically disen- 


franchise millions of servicemen—if the 
House conferees would permit distributior 
of Federal ballots subject to validation by the 


States. 

The flat refusal of this offer by the House 
conferees makes one wonder if they are not 
deliberately trying to create a deadlock which 
will make it impossible to adopt any soldiers’ 
vote legislation at all. From a political view- 
point this might suit their purposes even 
better than the straight-out States’ right 
bili on which they have been insisting 

Politics and politics alone is blocking ac- 
tion on this bill. It will be to the enduring 
shame of Congress if it now fails to adopt 
legislation which will honestly and squarely 
meet the problem of giving the men who are 
fighting for their country a chance to cast 
their votes. 





Removal of Restrictions on Individual 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I have 
introduced Senate bill 1311, having as 
its objective the removal of restrictions 
on lands allotted to individual Indians as 
their distributive shares of tribal estates. 
The bill is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, of which I am 
a member, and the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is chairman. I 
think this proposed legislation is respon- 
sive to a desire on the part of the In- 
dians, and I think it will be conducive 
to their general welfare. 

Mr. O. K. Chandler, of Oklahoma, is 
himself an Indian, a member of the 
Cherokee Tribe of Indians, and has spent 
most of his life in consideration of In- 
dian affairs, and, in my opinion, is well 
informed about them. He has addressed 
a letter to my colleague and myself, set- 
ting out valuable factual data. I desire 
to have unanimous consent for this let- 
ter to be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. It is estimated that it will make 
five and a half pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, at an estimated cost of 
$247.50. Iam attaching a memorandum 
from the Public Printer, and ask the 
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unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the letter be printed as requested. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





WASHINGTON, D. C 
February 17, 1944. 
Hon. ELMer TH 


MAS, 
Chairman C 


Senate Indian C 
Washington, 


ommittee, 


D.C. 


Hon. E. H. Moore, 
Member, Senate Indian Committee, 


Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SENATORS: What a day! What a 
day! 

Nhat a day was Monday, January 10, 1944, 
to the Indians of the United States, particu- 
larly the full-blood Indian. 

On January 10, 1944, at Muskogee, Okla., 
was held a meeting of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to hear Indians and 
Indian Bureau officials with reference to lift- 
ing the hand of the Bureau from what re- 
mains of the individual property of certain 
citizens (Indians) who have been held down, 
held up, pushed backward and forward—first 
as tribes and later as individuals—the past 
century and three-quarters by the Federal 
Government through its Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, a Government bureau antedating the 
Government itself. 

The present United States Indian Bureau 
is an inheritance of our Government from 
Europe. It came into being in advance of 
the Declaration of Independence. Within 10 
days following the Battle of Lexington (1774) 
representatives of the Colonies appointed a 
committee to “prepare a speech to be made 
to the Indians.” Out of this committee grew 
an Indian committee to deliver the speech. 
The committee was instructed to immedi- 
ately contact ‘influential members’ of the 
several tribes. 

In 1786 the Continental Congress created 
two Indian districts—one extending north of 
the Ohio River, west from the Allegheny 
Mountains to the Mississippi; the other ex- 
tending south of the Ohio to the Gulf of 
- Mexico, west of the Allegheny Mountains to 
the Mississippi. Two agents, with twWy as- 
sistants, were appointed to. supervise the In- 
dians throughout this area; the total annual 
salaries and expenses of these agents and 
their assistants was $6,000; they were heavily 
bonded; they kad the custody of “many pres- 
ents for the Indians.” 

Thus we have the beginning of the present 
United States Indian Bureau, with its eight 
to nine thousand employees, requiring, for 
support and maintenance, annual appropria- 
tions of $30,000,000 to $60,000,000—from 
tribal Indian funds and the pockets of plain 
taxpayers. 

INDIAN BUREAU NOT CHRISTIANIZING 
INFLUENCE 

Contrary to popular belief the Indian 
Bureau is not the originator of Christianizing, 
civilizing, and educating the Indians—that 
honor falls to Christian men and women of 
all denominations who went alone, with the 
Bible under the arm, to the wigwam and 
tepee cf the Indian, in the wilderness, on the 
plains, and in the mountains. The work of 
these missionaries started 250 years or more 
previous to the creation of the United States 
Indian Bureau. 

Our present Indian Bureau, in its infancy 
and for many years thereafter, was a part of 
the War Department. From its infancy, 
years and years following, its mission largely 
was to treat with the Indians for cession 
of lands and recommend to the War Depart- 
ment “Chastisement of the hostiles” when 
the Indians did not comport themselves 
agreeable to the Bureau. The public of today 


cannot know the injustices which have come 
cown to the Indians directly from this de- 
partment of Government the past 160 years. 


Christian influences finally took the Indian 
Bureau out of the War Department and 
established it as a bureau unto itself, within 
the Department of the Interior. Even after 
its establishment as a bureau unto itself in 
the Interior Department, Christianizing, civ- 
ilizing, and educating the Indians, was for 
many years, largely the work of the church— 
Christian effort and influence. 

Racial or Government Indian boarding 
schools which the Indian Bureau and would- 
be friends of the Indians hold are today 
necessary (they assume there is a natural 
Indian-backwardness or racial inferiority 
which demands retention of Government In- 
dian boarding schools) were the original cre- 
ation of the missionary, in small mission 
schools supported by church denominations. 
The missionary early admitted and realized 
the Indian was human—capable of Christian- 
izing, civilizing, and educating. 


INDIANS EDUCATED BEFORE ADVENT OF BUREAU 


A quarter of a century before the creation 
of the United States Indian Bureau there were 
educated full blood Indians. 

“In coionial times the conversion of the 
Incians to Christianity was expected and pro- 
moted; nence several leading seminaries of 
learning were specifically endowed for the 
benefit of those Indian youth who could be 
gathered in as students, while at others the 
doors were opened to them so that they 
could be trained side by side with their white 
contemporaries. The earliest movement in 
this direction was at Henrico College in Vir- 
ginia. The charter of what is now Harvard 
College, issued in 1650, described its object 
as the education of the English and Indian 
youth of this country in knowledge and God- 
liness’ and the first edifice on the ground was 
for the Indian college, built about 1660. Per- 
haps 30 years later an Indian department was 
added to William and Mary College; Dart- 
mouth actually owes its origin to an institu- 
tion founded to prepare young Indian men 
for missionary undertakings among their own 
people; and Princeton long figured as a leader 
in Indian work.” (Cyclopedia of American 
Government, vol. 11, p. 162.) 

Here we have Indian education 126 years 
previous to the creation of the United States 
Indian Bureau. 

COLLIER DISCOVERS INDIANS 

One would think—if he read the tons and 
tons of present-day Indian Bureau propa- 
ganda literature—that the Indians were not 
discovered in 1492 by Christopher Columbus, 
but in 1933 by Jchn Collier, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Not only did Mr. Collier 
discover the Indian but he discovered the 
“native American church.” And, he ex- 
tended his explorations “south of the border, 
down Mexico way” and discovered Mexico 
had “almost the most perfect school in the 
world,” which he forthwith brought to the 
Navajo of Arizcna and New Mexico at a cost 
of some million or more dollars to American 
taxpayers. Th's “almost the most perfect 
school in the world”—imported to the 
Navajo—is reputed to be a godless school 
system; that teachers in Mexico were re- 
quired to take an atheistic oath prior to their 
appointment as teachers of this “almost most 
perfect school in the world.” 

Be that as it may. In 1942, Commissioner 
Collier, in his statistical report for that year, 
shows 7,144 Indian children in Arizona and 
New Mexico not enrolled in school. 

And, from Arizona in 1943, comes this in- 
formation from a white friend of the In- 
dian: 

“Yesterday there was here in Graibi, of 
one family, four generations. Not one of 
them speak a word of the English language.” 


S. 1311 INTRODUCED AS TO LNDIANS 


No doubt to correct this condition and 
other conditions equally as flagrant in the 
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| whose children were allowed to grow to m: 


| man of the Five Tribes appalled 






management of the Indians’ property on the 
part of the Bureau, S. 1311 was introduc 
into the Congress, resulting in the calli; 
of the meeting at Muskogee, heretofore not 

Supt. A. M. Landman, of the Five Tribes 
Agency, Muskogee, Okla., was the first wit 
ness called. The Five Tribes of Oklaho: 
are assumed to be the most advanced and 
enlightened of our Indian citizens, wh 
may be true. Nevertheless, they have m 
nursemaids (Indian Bureau Officials) th 
any similar number of Indian tribes in 1 
Nation. 

Mr. Landman was asked as to the number 
of Indians under his jurisdiction. Approxi 
mately, his reply was “104,000.” 

The rolls of the Five Tribes were closed 
by act of the Congress in 1907. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 names were added in 1914. T) 
total Landman gave includes some 26,000 or 
more Negro freedmen of no Indian blood 
whatever; also included was a considera! 
number of intermarried or white adopted 
citizens of these tribes. Tribal rolls were 
closed 37 years ago; approximately 60 perce 
of the original allottees or enrollees are n 
dead. 

It is very improbable that there are more 
than 1,500 Five Tribes Indians—with lands 
and moneys now under Indian Bureau « 
trol—now living, who own their full all 
ments as of the day allotment was made 

The Five Tribes Agency has spent m 
than 35 years of its best days, selling its In- 
dians out of land. And the lands it scld 
would approximate upward of 80 percent of 
the best land these Indians owned, ag 
turally. 

HOW IS INTELLIGENCE MEASURED? 

Superintendent Landman was asked if t 
intelligence of an individual of Indian b} 
increased as white blood increased and « 
creased as Indian blood increased. He cou'd 
not or did not answer this question yes or 
no. He was sure, however, that the full-blocd 
Indian was not capable of protecting his 
interests without Indian Bureau help. 

A full-blood Indian of the Five Tribes 
24 years of age in 1902, is now 66 years of 
age and a grandparent in 9 cases out cf 10 
if living—thus giving the Bureau one full 
generation in which to produce educated and 
self-sustaining full-blood Indian citizens 
and room for improvement with the grand- 
parent and grandchild. 

Here is a true picture, which does not speak 
well for the Bureau. Very distinctly, in my 
judgment, does the Bureau’s own act < 
demn it to a speedy death throughout th 
Five Tribes: 

The ‘superintendent, assistant 
tendent, field clerk, supervising field 
probate attorney, supervising probate a - 
ney, farmer, supervising farmer, supervisor 
of schools, and his assistant or assistants, 
and other lesser officials of the Bureau, t 
after time have passed in almcst continuous 
cavalcade within a stone’s throw of the home 
of fuli-blood Indians—the past 40 years— 
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superin- 
a] 


C.cla, 


hood and womanhood without entrance into 
any institution of learning; not once did 
these guardians of the property of the Indian 
(on their way, many of them, to dispose of the 
Indian’s property) turn aside to encourage 
or force the schooling of these full-blocd 
Indian children. 


| Now—after more than 40 years of such 


guardianship—we find Superintendent La 
at UW 
thought of ending forever such a farce ol 
governmental paternalism, bottomed sole! 
upon self-perpetuation. “The poor unedu- 
cated full-blood Indian, what will become ot 
him, he cannot read, write or speak English; 
he has had no business experience?” 


As a matter of fact the poor, ignorant non- 





| English-speaking full-blood Indian, not alone 
| of the Five Tribes but every Indian tribe 


in the United States, has had business ex- 











thee with his Indian Bureau guardian— 
of it bad and sad, neglectful of his 

11 development and destr of his 
erty rights. 

it a day! What a day! 

Following Landman—to testify as to the 
status or development of the full- 
ve Tribes Indian—came the sons of 
andwaitie, Pushmatahah, Pitchlynn, 
bert, Weatherford, Opothleyahola, and 
eola. No, they were not the sons of these 
men of the past, who were practically all 
-blood Indians, had not tasted of the 

n of Indian Bureau paternalism, and in 
nse of justice to their people faced death 
and unflinching; they were mem- 

; of the tribes to which these noble red 

belonged. 

The representatives of the tribes of Pitch- 

Pushmatahah, and Colbert (Choctaw 
i Chickasaw), well dressed and speaking 
wingly of treaties and Government com- 
tments of the past, felt sure the “poor, 
ignorant full-blood Indian” could not with- 
nd the shock incident to placing the refuse 
his original allotment into his hands; it 
would immediately disappear—presumably 
the hands of the white man. Ail wanted 
Choctaw-Chickasaw coal lands sold im- 
mediately—to the Government or anyone who 
would buy—and their share delivered to them 
nd the “poor, ignorant full-blood” Indian's 
re delivered to Dick, Tom, and Harry for 
fekeeping, provided these three worthies (?) 
attached to the Indian Bureau. 
at a day! What a day! 
s noble plan should appeal strongly to 
the “poor, ignorant full-blood” Choctaw and 
Chickasaw who feels the need of money and 
ws its purchasing power as well as the 
of us—mixed-blood Indian or white 
itizen 
An enlightening incident developed when 
e of the Choctaw representatives was asked 
jout distributing the proceeds (rents and 
yalties) from the Choctaw-Chickasaw coal 

ids, under Bureau supervision the past 40 
ears. He replied that payment would have 
to be made to the original allottee or his 
heirs; that in many cases heirship had split 
the original allottee’s interest into so many 
parts that the amount due each heir would 
be so small it was wholly impracticable to 
now make distribution of the rents and roy- 
ties. Naturally the same situation will be 
met in the sale of this property. Yet these 
Choctaw and Chickasaw _ representatives 
wanted the “poor, ignorant full-blood” In- 
dian’s share Indian Bureau supervised. 

What a day! What a day! 

Commissioner Collier testified before a 
committee of the Congress in 1938 that the 
Bureau then had under its control an 80- 
acre tract of land located in South Dakota; 
that the land was worth $1,200, with a rental 
value of $50 per year; that the Department 
did not think it wise to sell; that the cost 
of determining and redetermining the suc- 
cessive heirs to this land, by the Bureau, was 
then $3,600; that the total number of heirs 
was then 133; that he could not write a 
check for less than $1; that the heirs with 
the “smallest equity in the estate will receive 
their first check for $1 a thousand years from 
now”; that at that time there were 83 addi- 
tional heirs to determine and the cost of 
heirship determination would then total 
$5,664; that the smallest rental would then 
be “one-fiftieth of 1 cent per annum, and 
the payment of the dollar check to the heir 
having that equity in the estate * * * 
would be 1,500 years from now.” 

Will the Choctaw and Chickasaw repre- 
sentatives please take this sheet of Indian 
Bureau music to the home of the “poor, ig- 
norant full-blood” Choctaw or Chickasaw and 
carefully note the rhythm he develops play- 
ing it on a Choctaw-Chickasaw tom-tom. 
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The question was finally 
these Choctaw-Chickasaw representatives if 
the mentality of an Indian of the mixed- 
blood rose as his white blood increased and 
decreased as his Indian blood increased. 
They could not or did not answer this ques- 
tion “Yes” or “No 

What a day! What a day! 


asked each of 


NEXT CAME A CHEROKEE 

Then came the representative of the tribe 
of Ross, Sequoyah, and Standwaitie (Chero- 
kee) in the person (Indian) of a former 
State senator from Muskogee County, Okla., 
who claimed to speak for several Indian 
tribes and the “Kee-too-vah or Night Hawk 
Society of Full-blood Indians.” He, too, was 
positive it would be fatal to allow the “poor 
ignorant full-blood Indians” control of what 
now remains of their individually allotted 
land and money—in the hands of the Bu- 
reau the past 40 years. 

The Cherokee representative was asked the 
white and Indian blood question. He did 
not answer “Yes” or “No.” He said, in sub- 
stance: “We Indians are smart enough, but 
we just don’t know how to handle money.” 

What a day! What a day! 

The First National Bank of Muskogee, the 
First National Bank of Tahlequah, the First 
National Bank of Miami, the First National 
Bank of Vinita—and many other banking in- 
stitutions throughout eastern Oklahoma— 
were organized by Indians or Indians were 
included as original stockholders or direc- 
tors. Many Indians are now identified with 
banking institutions throughout Oklahoma. 
Millions and millions of dollars have been the 
direct creation of the Indians of Oklahoma— 
mixed-blood and full-blood. 

And touching the mentality of the In- 
dian: Mixed-blood and full-blood Indians are 
in practically every activity known to pres- 
ent-day Oklahoma. They are in the legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial branches of 
our State government, from justice of the 
peace to justice of the supreme court, in- 
clusive. 

Indians helped write the Oklahoma State 
Constitution. They have helped write every 
law upon our statutes; they have helped in- 
terpret such laws. If our State constitution 
is bad—against the Indian; our State laws 
bad—against the Indian; interpretation of 
such laws bad—against the Indian; enforce- 
ment of such laws bad—against the Indian, 
the Indian must bear his share of whatever 
penalty attaches to this condition. He cer- 
tainly helped create it. 

Some of the outstanding businessmen 
(bankers), the most extensive and successiul 
farmers of northeast Oklahoma, are enrolled 


Indians. This is not alone true of northeast 
Oklahoma, it is true of other sections of 
Oklahoma. 


It should not be necessary to slander a race 
of people in order to rid the taxpayer of an 
outmoded, outworn, self-perpetuating, pater- 
nalistic machine which had no right of exist- 
ence in the first place. 


BUREAU FAILED TO FORCE EDUCATION ON 
HAWKS 

About the Kee-too-yah or Night Hawk So- 
ciety—Night Hawks known as Snake Indians 
in the Seminole, Creek, Choctaw, and Chick- 
asaw Tribes: 

No organization, white or Indian—to nry 
personal knowledge or of whom I have read— 
since the landing of Columbus to the present 
ever stood more firmly against the enlighten- 
ment and education of the full-blood Indian, 
as has the Night Hawk Society. And this 
organization 20 and 25 years ago held great 
Sway over the full-blood Indians of the Five 
Tribes. It—and the Indian Bureau—are di- 
rectly responsible for the illiteracy of any 
Five Tribes full-blood Indian who is today 
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less than 50 years of age: more so tl 





other organized group or ¢g I individual 
or individual] The Nicht Haw were op- 
posed to the education of their « ren and 
the Bureau failed or 1 f them 
t bey the lav send the child 100l 

Much was tried to be made a e . 
in a veiled manner, of the lack of Indian 
protective law in Oklahoma; or laxity in the 


enforcement of the law 

Upon the statute book 
statehood, has been a compulsory s l law, 
applicable to all citizens of 


of Oklahoma, since 


the Sta 


If Mr. Full-blood Indian, now 65 or 70 years 
of age—if that old and the Bureau | sold 
his land he is now drawing a State pension 
had been made to comply with Oklah i's 
public-school law, there would be no ignorant 
full-blood Indians in Oklahoma today under 


50 years of age 

What a day! What a day! 

NEGRO TESTIFIES 

Whence came the Negro and why to testify 
to the incompetency of the present-day full- 
blood Indian of the Five Tribes? The Negro 
was present—in the person of a full-blood 
Creek freedman—and testified. He was sure 
it would be fatal to give the full-blood Indian 
control of the residue of his I after 
40 years under the control of the Bureau. He 
compared what he considered the incompe- 
tency of the Creek freedman of 40 years ago 
as representative of the competency of the 

klahoma full-blood Indian of today. 

What a day! What a day! 


property- 


WOULD INDIANS BE “ROBBED’’? 





Next came the Seminole, a full-blood In- 
dian possibly. He was sure the full-blood In- 
dian should not be allowed control or man- 
agement of his property, after 40 years of 
control and supervision by the Bureau. Asked 
why, he said: “The full-blood Indian would 
be robbed “Who would rob him?” he was 
asked. “The white man,” he replied. He 


made no attempt to say that a full-blood In- 
dian—given the same environment and edu- 
cational opportunity would respond compara- 


bly with any race. He presented the full- 
blood Indian as a child—mentally. He left 
him as a child—mentally 

What a day! What a day! 

No tribe of Indians has yet produced & 
member superior to Osceola, a full-blood 


Seminole. 


Applause swept the audience of the hearing 





when the representative of the present-day 
Seminole said the full-blood Indians—if 
given control of their property—would be 
robbed by “the white man 

(Note.—Few, very few, white hands ever 
found their way into the pocket of the il- 


literate non-English speaking red man, un- 
less guided there and entrance effected 
through a red man’s hand, attached to a 
supposed friend of the red man victim.) 
OSAGE ANSWERS TO “INTELLIGENCE” 
An Osage—full-bl 


QUESTION 


od educated Indian— 


was invited to testify. She was asked if the 
intelligence of an individual of Indian blood 
increased as white blood increased and de- 
creased as Indian blood increased? “No,” 
was her prompt reply. Asked about closing 
Indian boarding school an she said, 
“they should be closed and the Indians at- 
tend public schools and other institutions of 


learning with white children; we are all cit- 
izens of Oklahoma and should be educated 
alike.” “What about closing Indian hos- 
pitals?” she was asked. “They should be 
closed; Indians should be treated no different 
from other citizens.” She claimed no ad- 
vantage on account of Indian blood; that 
Indian blood was the equal of other ! ! 
just as capable under equal o; tunity and 











environment 


What a day! What a day! 
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The testimony of this full-blood Osage un- 
doubtedly brought a glow of pride to the face 
of Chief Clairmont, the Osage, in spirit land. 

Weatherford and Opothleyahola, Creeks, 
the latter a full-blood Indian, were outstand- 
ing character 

To the women 
tribe from star‘ 


and children of his 
following the battle of 


save 


ation, 


Horseshoe Bend, where 1,000 of his warriors 
fell, Weatherford rode alone into General 
Jackson's camp, knowing Jackson had vowed 
to kill him on sight. He surrendered to 
Jackson personally, in these words 

“I am in your power; do with me as you 
please.” 


Opothleyahola fought Jackson. After the 
fight he signed a treaty not to again fight the 
United State When others of the Five 
Tribes, in violation of their treaties, took 
up arms against the United States in 1861, 
Opothleyahola refused to join them. He 
raised an army and fought his own people. 
His action, more than any other, saved the 
lands of the Five Tribes from confiscation 
following the close of the Civil War. 

The last witness heard—a full-blood edu- 
cated and experienced businessman—was a 
representative of the Creek Tribe. He was 
sure it would be fatal to the “poor, ignorant 
full-blood Indian” to now give him control 
of his property—following 40 years of Indian 
3ureau control. 


THINK OF EASTMAN RICHARDS! 

Surely this man, as well as others who 
testified, had personal knowledge of the Bu- 
reau’s method of handling Indian proper- 
ty. Almost in the shadow of his home lived, 
at one time, Jeanetta Marshall and her father, 
Eastman Richards, two—just two—restricted 
Indians, 

The combined royalty income of these 
two Indians—Mr. Landman testified he had 
104,000 Indians under his jurisdiction—ap- 
proximated $2,000,009, in my judgment, 
not one dollar of which could either Jean- 
etta or her father Eastman use, except and 
until the Indian Bureau said, “You may 
use it.” 

First off, a town was built for Eastman. 
And what I mean, it was a town—not a post- 
office address. It was named for Eastman. 
To go into this story complete would require 
a volume of several pages. 


One instance: Eastman tired of his town— 
and the Lord knows he was justified, for there 
was enough going on and coming in and 
roing out of his town to make any man 
tired—of living. 

The Bureau leased Eastman’s town. It 
was not long until Eastman wanted his town 
beck. He was lonesome. That was natural, 


he could easily have suspected the world was 
at an end or about to reach that point— 
everything was so quiet and peaceful. The 
Bureau bought back Eastman’s town—and 
thereby hangs a short story, too long to here 
recount. 

The plundering of Eastman Richard's es- 
tate and that of his daughter, as well as the 
estate of Exie Fife and many other rich In- 
dians of the Five Tribes—under the nose or 
with the approval of Bureau officials—is a 
well-worn story of eastern Oklahoma. The 
plundering has been engaged in by white, 
red, and a few blacks—the latter on a small 
scale, too small to note. And it is now as- 
sumed by some leading representatives of the 
Five Tribes that Indian Bureau supervision 
should be handed in perpetuity to the “poor, 
ignorant full-blood Indians” of the Five 
Tribes, and all other Indian tribes of the Na- 
tion—who have been given their share of a 
tribal estate in the form of an allotment; 
allotments in some instances which have 
been under Bureau control for almost 60 
years, 

What a day! What a day! 

My dear Senators, your committee may call 
meetings tomorrow, to be held in the door or 
on the inside of every agency of the Bureau 
field force—giving 5 or 10 days or 6 months’ 
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time for the forces to gather—and you will | 


get very much the same testimony as was 
given at the Muskogee hearing. The super- 
intendent of each and every agency will be 
present, ready and willing to testify as to 
the incompetency of the Indians under his 
jurisdiction. Incompetency of the full-blood 
Indian will be revealed—so thick it can be 
sliced with a dull knife—notwithstanding 
such admission is the best evidence of the 
uselessness of the Bureau. The Indian Bu- 
reau is responsible for the illiteracy of the 
full-blood Thdian of today, his reduced re- 
sources, and lack of self-sufficiency. As here- 
tofore noted, the Bureau’s existence ante- 
dates the Government itseif. And every 
hour of Bureau existence the Indian and his 
property has been in its hands. 

You will also fird, as at Muskogee, Indlans 
testifying as children in favor of Bureau con- 
tinuance. Indians have been called children 
so long by our Government and the British 
Government during colonial days—regarded 
as such—that on occasion many of them to 
this day cannot help but act the part. 


BUREAU EMPLOYEES WANT TO KEEP JOBS 


And, whether the attempt to close the Bu- 
reau is made tomorrow or 100 years from 
now, there will always be Bureau employees 
to testify to the existence of “poor, ignorant 
full-blood Indians.” To testify otherwise 
would be cutting their own throats. And, 
to ask thein to testify with the view of re- 
jecting their testimony is much akin to 
sentencing a man to be hanged—with the 
understanding he is to furnish the rope. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
and its use as old as the history of man— 
Adam, to save his own hide, laid the apple- 
eating on Eve. These Bureau employees are 
human. When asked their opinions—the 
first law of nature will control their an- 
swers 9 times out of 10. 


BUREAU JOBS SAVED ONCE BY EXTENSION BILL 


I have a distinct recollection of a threat- 
ened Indian Bureau closing many years ago. 
I was then an employee of the United States 
Indian Agency, Muskogee, Okla. We were 
operating under the allotment acts of 1902, 
affecting the Five Tribes, which contained a 
5-year restrictive period against the sale of 
the lands of these tribes. We were nearing 
the end of our rope. Restrictions were about 
to expire—likewise our jobs. 

Senator McCumber came to our rescue 
when he tacked a rider on the 1908 Indian 
appropriation bill extending restrictions on 
the lands of the half-blood, as to home- 
stead, and three-quarter bloods to full- 
bloods, inclusive, as to homestead and sur- 
plus, of all Five Tribes Indians, for a period 
of 25 years. Long faces became round; 
smiles replaced sadness; we were “safe and 
secure from allharm * * * leaning on the 
everlasting arm” of Uncle Sam for 25 years. 
As this 25-year period closed—there were 
Indians and some land left—gloom once 
more enveloped faces of Federal employees at 
the Muskogee Agency. Again they were 
lucky—another 25-year restriction-extension 
was handed to them by the Congress in 1928. 
Meanwhile the original Muskogee Agency 
employee-group of 1902, in many instances, 
were gathered to their fathers, or given Fed- 
eral pensions. Incidentally, no pensions 
were passed out to the Indians, who had 
suffered a quarter-century control of their 
property and interference in their private 
afiairs by this Federal bureau group. 

I was also employed at the Quapaw Agency, 
Miami, Okla., in 1921, just after that little 
band of patriots (Bureau employees) had 
passed from under a dark cloud. Long faces 
were round, and smiles the order of the day; 
the Congress had passed the 1921 act extend- 
ing restrictions for a further period of 25 
years covering the lands of some 62 or 63 
Quapaw Indians. As at Muskogee, “none 
are left to greet us Tom, and few are left to 
know” who worked with us at the Quapaw 
Agency some several years ago. 








Agency employees at Miami—much in- 
creased in number, although all the old Qua- 
paws have long since passed on and the 
younger group in all respects and manne; 
are white people—received another 25-y¢ 
lease on life when the Congress in 1939 ex- 
tended the restrictive period on Quapay 
lands, beginning 1946. 

The Quapaw Agency claims 3,711 Indiar 
under its jurisdiction, asked and receiy 
from the Congress last year, for maintenanc; 
and support of the bureau, $69 per capita 
for that number. Possibly a half doze) 





Quapaws—criginal allottees with land and 
money under Indian Bureau supervision 
are living today. Of the 3,711 Indians which 
the Quapaw Agency claims, for appropriation 
purposes, 1,581 do not live within the count 
| in which the agency is located. Of the 1,813 
reported to be “residing at jurisdiction whers 
enrolled,” less than 100 have land or mone, 
in the hands of the local agency. But al! 
are counted for appropriation purposes. 
| The Quapaw Agency and the Five Tribx 
| Agency are not peculiar to other agencie: 
Unquestionably conditions prevail elsewhers 
throughout the Service as at these agencies 
Senator THomas, I wish to commend you 








and your subcommittee of the Senate In- 
dian Committee for Senate Report No. 31( 
This report is the result of 18 years of care- 
ful investigation of the affairs and condition 
of the Indian by your subcommittee—visits 
to Indian reservations and Indian home 
throughout the Nation. It is supported by 
facts. 


SENATE REPORT NO. 310 SHOWS BUREAU 
DISHONESTY 


It opens with the uncoverage of the dis- 
honesty of the Indian Bureau in counting 
for appropriation purposes, 400,000 Indians 
as under its jurisdiction. It specifica 
points out that there are less than half t! 
number of Indians in the United States un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau 
which is a fact beyond disproof. 

Commissioner Collier, himself, in 
through Senator King, of Utah, said ther 
were only 195,000 Indians in the United 
States under Bureau supervision. If in 11 
years he has developed an additional 200,000 
Indians into incompetency, most certainl) 
his Bureau has earned the ax. 

I wish to agree with you as to the $15,- 
000,000 reduction you recommend in Indian 
Bureau maintenance and support for the 
fiscal year ending 1944—it should have bee! 
taken. Not having been taken, the Bureau's 
maintenance and support for the fiscal yea! 
1945 should at least be $20,000,000 under that 


LINCOLN, GRANT, AND OTHER TRUE AMERICANS 
CONDEMN BUREAU 

Government management of the Indian's 
affairs through its Indian Bureau has been 
bad almost from the hour of creation of the 
Bureau. And Bureau reformation and abol- 
ishment has been talked of and attempted 
over the past century. The act of the Con- 
gress creating the office of Commissioner ot! 
Indian Affairs in 1832 provided for reduction 
of Bureau personnel: 

“Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That 
the Secretary of War shall, under direction 
of the President, cause to be discontinued 
he services of such agents, subagents, inter- 
preters, and mechanics as may, from time to 
time, become unnecessary, in consequence of 
the emigration of the Indians or other 
causes.” 

. . . * . 

“If I survive I will reform the Indian 
system.” (President Abraham Lincoln.) 

“From the foundation of the Government 
to the present, management of the original 
inhabitants of this country—the Indians— 
has been a subject of embarrassment and ex- 
pense, and has been attended with continu- 
ous robberies, murders, and wars.” (Presi- 
dent U. S. Grant.) 
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The agent who perfunctorily performs his 
nd slothfully neglects all opportunity 
nee their (the Indians) m 
improvement and fails to 
th a desire for better things will ac- 
thing in the direction of their 
n.” (President Grover Clevelan 
nditions prevailing among the Indians 
were virtually identical with those 
itury or more before * * ®* 
been an unpardonable failure in 
mental precess applied to 
Hugh Scott.) 
t the Indian is confused in mind as to 
tus and very much at sea as to our 
te purpose toward him, is not surpris- 
For 100 years he has been spun around 
blindfolded child in a game of blind- 
buff. Treated as an enemy at first, 
me, driven from his land, negotiated 
most formally as an independent na- 
given by treaty a distinct boundary 
h was never to be changed ‘while water 
ind grass grows,’ he later found himself 
beyond that boundary line, negotiated 
again, and then set down on a reserva- 
half captive, half protege.” (Franklin 
K. Lane, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Interior.) 
ureau of Indian Affairs should work it- 
out of a job.” (Lyman K. Wilbur, Her- 
Hoover's Secretary of Interior.) 
Indian Bureau is paternalistic and 
cratic and pretends to do through paid 
es all and everything which human 
normally do for themselves. Coupled 
his paternalism is the Indian Bureau’s 
of monopolizing the Indian Service 
f duplicating through pigmy services of 
n, the work of the Department of Agri- 
ire, the Bureau of Reclamation, the work 
he State agricultural, educational, health, 
ire departments, and even the work 
courts. 
em is 


ral and 
inspire 


} n 
non 








the 
them.” 


~ Our 


indefensible and is 





the 


in 1e Whole field of government.” 
Collier, when not Commissioner of 
I Affairs.) 


BECOMES PUPPET UNDER COLLIER IDEA 
w of these strong words on the part 
Commissioner Collier when he was on the 
le looking in—a constant and bitter 
of the Bureau—naturally every in- 
ed and interested person in Indian af- 
was sure Bureau administration under 
Collier would effect economies and give 
latitude for the Indian to go forward 
w into the life of the Nation. 
“LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 

Indian Commissioner Collier prepared, 
had prepared, a far-flung governmental 
indian structure—independent of State or 
i ral Government—except that the Indian 

id do nothing without Mr. Collier’s ap- 


1 


I val. 
5 The Commiéissioner’s Indian—government 
within a government—idea was incorporated 
: in a bill introduced into the Congress. The 
Commissioner claimed for it: ‘Self-govern- 
ment for the Indians.’ In reality, under the 
he Indian became a Charlie McCarthy— 
he could neither legislate, interpret, nor 
minister under his new government with- 
the voice, hand, and mind of Mr. Collier. 
1 drastically revised form the Commis- 
; ner’s Indian self-government scheme was 
proved by the Congress. 
In passing, it is interesting to note briefly 
t method employed by the Commissioner 
gain Indian support for his legislative 
Indian program 


The Commissioner made a grand swing 
hroughout the so-called Indian country, 
t holding public meetings, presumably to ac- 
l quaint the Indians with the provisions of 
. his bill. These meetings were seldom if ever 
under the folds of the flag and only one was 
Opened with prayer, which was really a new 
day for the Indians—certainly a new experi- 
ence. -Nine out of ten, if not all treaties 
between the Indians and the Government, 
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bound the Indians to the flag and defense 
of the Nation: 

“ArT. 5. It is agreed that the flag of 
United States shall be our protection, and 
token of friendship, whenever and wherever 
we meet.” (Quotation from a general Gov- 
ernment treaty, dated November 12, 1833, 
between the United States and the Indians— 
signed by more than 100 chiefs and head- 
men.) 

Spiritually, Indian 
public gatherings witl 
edgment of the 
man. 

The Indians were told by the Indian Com- 
missioner: 

“There was a time when it was the policy 
of the United States Government to rob 
Indians.” 

The Indians were also informed by the 
Commissioner that in the administration of 
the affairs of the Indian: 

“The guardianship of the United States 
is carried out under a body of laws that are 
wicked and stupid.” 

A graphic picture of despair and destruc- 
tion—in store for the Indians—was word- 
painted by the Commissioner: 

“I desire for you to realize what I know to 
be true, that * ° * forces are moving 
. * * to destroy you.” 


the 


77) 


universally open their 
2 prayer—in acknowl- 
existence of a power above 


INDIANS NOW FIGHTING VALOROUSLY UNDER THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG 

Is it not amazing that the Indian citizen- 
ship of the Nation—in the face of such 
preachment on the part of the head of the 
Indian’s assumed department of Federal 
Government—is now fighting the battle of 
democracy for oppressed peopies of the world 
on every front where the American flag flies? 

Today Commissioner Collier’s Government- 
financed propaganda sheet, “Indians at Work,” 


bears a close resemblance to a military 
college catalog. Pictures of Indians in uni- 
form, including nurses and other female 
units of our armed forces; military equip- 
ment being handled by Indians, with ac- 


counts of deeds of valor performed by In- 
dians on the field of battle, predominate— 
some change, Mr. Commissioner, from the 
days you allowed the flag, the American Le- 
gion, and the Christian religion at Cherokee, 
N. C.—other places, too—to be dragged and 
kicked about. 

Possibly there are those who feel that In- 
dian Bureau administration under Mr. Col- 
lier, or the assumed fact that the Indian by 
nature is savage and warlike, is responsible 
for present-day Indian achievement on the 
field of battle. 

Both theories are wrong. The Indian, when 
first contacted by the white man, according to 
the white man’s own printed record, was not 
a savage: 

“In none of the islands I have visited have 
I found any people of monstrous appearance; 
they are all of pleasing aspect, with straight 
hair and complexion not very dark. After 
they have shaken off their fear of us, they dis- 
play a frankness and liberality in their be- 
havior which no one would believe without 
witnessing it. No request of anything from 
them was ever refused, but they rather in- 
vite acceptance of whatever they possess, and 
manifest such generosity that they would 
give away their own hearts.” (Letter dated 
February 1493, from Columbus to King and 
Queen of Spain.) 

Many of the Indians and accounts of In- 
dian military prowess, pictured in the May- 
June 1943 issue of the Commissioner’s Gov- 
ernment-financed propaganda sheet, “Indians 
at Work,” have never had any connection 
whatsoever with the Indian Bureau. Those 
who have are now operating without Indian 
Bureau interference. Naturally they can 
and do distinguish themselves when recog- 
nized, as they are recognized in the Army, as 
human beings not unlike other human beings. 

World War No. 1 accomplished more in 
demonstrating to the world, particularly the 


United States, that the Indian is capable of 
carrying 

cumstances, along with others, than has the 
ndian Bureau in its entire 
ance. 


his load, regardless of weight or cir- 


INDIAN’S INTELLIGENCE WILL PROVE BUREAU'S 
UPERFLUITY 

World War No. 2 should and will place the 
Indian of this Nation so far in advance of 
the accomplishments of the Indian 
in establishing the Indi 
pendable, worth-wh 
gress itself should 
lowing the Bureau 
tion excuses for fu 


has a Ca} di€ ce- 
e citizen that the Con- 
and will rebel against fol- 








in its asinine appropria- 


rther existence 


UNITED STATES GIG AND HOMINY-PESTLE SCHOOL 


2. Did Mr. Collier, as he had preached and 
talked as an Indian Bureau critic—on the 
outside—lower the cost of Indian Bureau 
operation when he became Indian Commis- 
sioner by adopting sane and sound methods 
of Bureau conduct? He did not. In a short 
time he was reaching into this department 








and that, extracting $60,000,000 nnually 
from the taxpayer, with which to carry for- 


ward his “new day” 
Indians. Illustrative 
Down in Oklahoma he installed a 


of useless effort for the 


school 


for teaching Oklahoma Indians the art of 
making gigs. The laws of Oklahoma prohibit 
the gigging of fish—certainly the law 
would apply to the gigging of a ma So, a 
gig would be a useless Indian appen e as 
a lawful means of providing f d self- 
protection. 

Commissioner Collier also had a _ school 






and teacher—at a substantial monthly sal- 
ary—to revive and teach the lost Indian art 
of making the hominy pestle 


The Indians of Ottawa County, Okla 
where the hominy-pestle school was located, 
know about as much about the construction 


and use of this lost Indian art 





about the construction of the Ind arrow- 
head The full Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Ott 2 County, handling the 
finances of the county, are duly « lied and 
re zed Ind s. Ottawa ¢ nt s also 
represented in the State legis e by an In- 
dian. And the dean of women of Northea 
Oklahoma Jur Cc e tM ; 
Oxla an el! ind d Inc 

Tot who a t kr wa Co1 
Okla not ti I I hief 
nor is it an Ind r The intel- 
ligenc of its citiz p 1¢ whites t 1 
Indian possibly Pare fa‘ ibly 
with c ens = lige e of +?) >» vy + i- 
vanced ¢ intie inteil tually, in the United 
States And its financial institutions are 
not of the piggy-bank type. Its county com- 
missioners must at least know how to add 
and subtract inte 

The teacher 
U. 8.1. H.P.8 


drunk much of 
some of the 
sibly. Dr 
teaching was a j 
he was doing n 
whoop. He knew 
nected with this “new day enterprise for the 
Indians” didn’t know what they wer 
except spending the people’s money, for 


which they didn’t give a whoop 





Mr. Collier is not a man of small parts, and 
he has visior In the July 1, 1936, issue of 
his Gover roy nda sh i 





“Indians at W 





i halli 
“There is no way to guard the half-Indian 
natives, the Spanish-Ameée im pe ts who 
are more numerous than the Indians i who 


are not now wards of the Government 
Strange as it may seem, the Com! ner 

was ful in putting 

gress a measure specifically providing for this 

class of peasants—then or now 

without the United State to become, with 

the Comm 


| Indian communi 


success y through tt! « - 


ty submitting to the Collier 
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New-day Indian program. Without, or with 
little or no security, they could borrow money 
from the Federal Government with which to 
engage in cooperative enterprises under the 
Commissioner's direction. 

DOES COLLIER WANT FREEDMAN’S BUREAU REVIVED? 

Commissioner Collier’s mind is still active, 
though the Commissioner is advancing in 
years and just starting his second venture in 
“double harness.” He says editorially, page 5, 
May-June 1943 issue of his Government- 
financed propaganda sheet, “Indians at 
Work”: 

“I believe that it is sheer obscurantism to 
contend, in the face of the achievements of 
the Indian Service, that the resources of Gov- 
ernment cannot effectively be used to bring 
about better adjustment of minority groups. 
If the Indian Service can reduce Indian death 
rates, the same death rate among Negroes can 
be reduced by the same or similar methods. 
The special problems of other colored-minor- 
ity groups are no more insoluble than the 
Indian problem.” 

Shades of Uncie Tom's Cabin. If Commis- 
sioner Collier now contemplates reviving 
the Freedman’s Bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, abolished in its infancy—a god- 
send to the Negro—in the interest of pro- 
duction for war needs agriculturally, if the 
Commissioner's word has any weight with 
anyone outside the President and Secretary 
Ickes, he should be estopped by the Con- 
gress 

Recently Commissioner Collier, while 
prowling the records of the Census Bureau of 
the Federal Government in search of Indian 
numters by which to boost appropriations 
for support and maintenance of his Indian 
Bureau, discovered that “even the Negro 
has more cropland under his operation” than 
the Indians. Also, that the Negro was “14.7 
percent more illiterate than his Indians.” 

NEGROES TAKE WARNING 

If the Negro is putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment Negro bureau idea into the Indian 
Commissioner's head, I seriously suggest to 
the Negro that he should ponder well the 
present-day plight of “Lo, the poor Indian, 
who sees God in the clouds and hears Him in 
the wind” but doesn’t know where he is 
going nor where he has been these 160 years 
under Indian Bureau tutelage and protec- 
tion 

Again, in the May-June 1943 issue of the 
Commissioner's Government-financed propa- 
ganda sheet, “Indians at Work,” the Commis- 
sioner quotes Thomas Jefferson on the peo- 
ple’s contribution to war. 

It is too bad the Commissioner has not 
read deeply of the life, aims, and purposes of 
Thomas Jefferson. Aside from being a 
statesman of unusual achievement, Thomas 
Jefferson was deeply interested in the educa- 
tion of the youths of the Nation—trich and 
poor. “During his entire public Career and 
long after his retirement to private life, Jef- 
ferson gave much thought and serious study 
to the part education was to play in the suc- 
cess of the newly formed American Republic.” 

Surely, had the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs given the educational plan of Thomas 
Jefferson thoughtful study, he would not 
have rushed down into Mexico for a school 
system of proper development of his Indian 
wards—mentally. 

Thomas Jefferson's school plan was not 
anti-Christian. 


CONGRESSMAN M’GROARTY SPEAKS 


“If I had the time I could tell you things 
here that you would think hard to believe, 
but which are true; things like when the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs wanted to re- 
organize the Indian schools he sent to Mex- 
ico for a man who comes from a country 
where every teacher in every public school has 
to take an atheistic oath. Nobody in the 
United States being capable of reorganizing 




















































the Indian schools he sent to Mexico; and on MERGE INDIAN DAY SCHOOLS WITH PUBLIC 
the agrarian question, when the lands were to SCHOOLS 


be surveyed and reorganized, he sent to July 1, 1940, Mr. A. C. Monahan, of the 
Turkey or Russia for another foreigner. Bureau, wrote Commissioner Collier that the 
There is nobody in the United States avail- | Bureau was then conducting 15 Indian da, 
able. | schools within the Five Tribes of Oklahoma 
“The Indian Bureau is so vile that it makes Today this number has no doubt increased— 
the blood of an honest American run cold in | once you let the camel's nose (bureaucracy) 
his veins and brings the blush of shame to | inside the tent he is soon in and you out 
the cheeks.” (Hon. John Steven Mc- | ‘The Oklahoma Constitution treats of bu 
Groarty, of California, on the floor of the | two races, white and black. It provides sep- 
House of Representatives, January 30, 1936.) | arate schools, separate waiting rooms, sen. 
BUREAU NEEDS REMINDER FROM CONGRESS IT arate coaches, and other racial distinctio: 
CANNOT RUN FOREVER for the colored man. The intent of the Con- 
stitution of Oklahoma—it has been so re- 
garded as have all laws thereunder—is th 
the white man and red man in the publi 
schools and elsewhere are one. 
Four hundred and fifty-two years ago the 
white and red man first met. 


Today the Indian Bureau spreads its wings 
from Canada to the Gulf and the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, in a feigned sweep of Indian edu- 
cation, protection, and development. Its 
spread is far and wide, its lasting, worth-while 


results or accomplishments few and far be- | Thirty-seven years ago, under the C 
77 years asY, ; ne 


tween, considering the years it has been on , Lots 
: . setentar aca .. | Stitution of Oklahoma, race distinction be- 
the job and the multiplied millions of dollars | : 
i arse wet Seca : ; tween the white man and red man y 
of hard-earned taxpayer money, to say noth- | erased 
g ‘ 


ing of other millions of dollars belonging to | : 3 : : 
: 2 oe Se ging | This relationship should not be disturb: 
the Indians—which it has squandered. | 
It needs a reminder from the Congress— or undermined. 
ae more alias Government Indian day schools in Okla- 
through drastic curtailment of its uSeless ac- i can : 
tivities that it cannot go on: forever homa are cancers of Indian inferiority 
in eee ae race prejudice projected into the public- 





IS DEGREE OF BLOOD THERMOMETER FOR school system of Oklahoma by the Indian Bu- 
INTELLIGENCE? ; reau; and if not in violation of the lay 
The Indian is capable—full-blood or mixed- | of Oklahoma, certainly in danger of dis- 


blocd. There is nothing lacking in the mind rupting the relationship now existing in t 
of a full-blood Indian merely because he is a public-schol system of Oklahoma, as be- 
full-blood Indian. The Creator gave the In- tween the red man and white man. 
dian—full-blocd Indian included—his share Indian day schools in Oklahoma sh 
of talents. The full-blood Indian can and be immediately merged into the public-sch 
will use such talents to advantage and weil- | system of Oxlahoma—including buildi: 
being—the same as the full-blood of any other | and other equipment now the property of t! 
race—if given equal opportunity and environ- Federal Government—without cost to the 
ment. counties or school districts in which now lo- 
“Civilization is a habit; language is nothing cated. 
but a habit. We aren't born with language, | INDIAN INFERIORITY IN MIND OF BUREAU 
nor are we born with ideas, either of civiliza- 
tion or savagery. All these things are forced 
upon us by our environment after birth.” 


Again, there is nothing wrong with 
full-blood Indian. He has received his shar: 
of natural mental equipment. And it is n 

S. 1311 IS SOLUTIO'! necessary that he be placed to himself, « 

S. 1311, implementing Senate Report No. a stump or in a hollow—miles from no- 
310, is the correct solution of the present | where—in order to properly acquaint him 
nightmare of Indian inferiority foisted upon | with the English language and promote his 
the Indian by the Indian Bureau, cultivated mental development into the same channe! 
by the Bureau and perpetuated by the Bureau. of usefulness as are being taught the white 

S. 1311 relieves the Indian Bureau of super- boy and girl. 
vision and control over the land and money The public school is the place for M: 
of the allotted Indian and his heirs—whose Full-blood Indian. 


20 gg 4 ~— ae oR aan BuU- | practICABILITY OF IMPROVING INDIAN CAME 
reau—making it possible for the Bureau to NOT FROM EUREAU 


demonstrate whether it can be of real service : . : eieos 
“From these sources of information, whi 


to the 150,000 or more unallotted Indians: ; 
Navaios, Pueblos. and others. have been drawn from experimental kKnowl- 
S. 1311 has no direct application to the | ©48e Of several religious societies, and asso- 
Indian who has received his or her share | ations of friends, who at their own expens 
of a tribal estate, in whole or in part—not | 29¢ by their unwearied exertions have done 
now under control of the Bureau—through | Much to ameliorate the distressed condi- 
allotment of land and division of money. It tons of those wretched tnhelttants ao em 
destroys no constitutional right of any In- | forest, mower a Goubt fomnine of ae 
dian. : policy and practicability of improving the 
| friendly Indians in agriculture, manufacture, 
| education, and all the arts of civilized lif 
and at the same time teach the hostile 
tribes that their safety, interest, and hap- 
piness will be promoted by cultivating peace 
and amity with us.” (Vol. 1, House Indian 
Committee, 15th Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No. 91 


It makes no mention of closing Indian 
schools or Indian hospitals—both should be | 
closed. | 

When you build a school for any race and 
set that race aside from other races you have | 
“Jim Crowed” that race. No amcunt of argu- 
ment can destroy this fact. 


In Oklahoma even the Bureau has erected January 15, 1819.) ; 
Indian day schools for Indians within a mile The Indian Department had been in ex- 


or half mile of white public schools. | istence 33 years when this report of the Con- 
Let any Indian who feels like laughing | 8T@SS was made, yet the report says the Hous: 
laugh this off as not “Jim Crowing” the Indian Committee is drawing its information 
Indian. | from “religious societies and associations f 
In our madness to seek advantage we | friends” of the Indians. 
sometimes cut our own throats. No place in this report is the Indian Bureau 
The Bureau has made other Indian- mentioned. 
segregating moves in Oklahoma—equally as And, this committee of the Congress says 
ridiculous and fatal to the Indian—requir- these “religious societies, and associations of 
iny, an admonition from former Gov. William friends” of the Indians, “from experimental 
H. Murray that such could not and would knowledge” and “at their own expense”, have 
not be tolerated, violating as it did a funda- found “that little or no doubt remairs ot 
mental provision of the Oklahoma Constitu- the * * * practicability of improving 
tion. " | the * * * Indians in agriculture, manu- 




















¢acture, education, and all the arts of civilized 





1 HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO STATE OR 
LOCAL LAWS APPLIED TO INDIAN 
‘ 
ate or local statutes are not new to the 
I in. The Colonies—250 years ago—legis- 
i for the protection of the Indian as to his 


11 and property rights. Every legal 
ure known to the ingenuity of man was 
ted by the Colonies to protect the Indian 

n harmful uses of whisky. In some of 
Colonies Indians were made a part of law 
cement. 

he Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1693, by 
made it possible “to nominate and ap- 
t constables and other proper and neces- 

y officers amongst them”—the Indians— 
the enforcement of the laws of the 








TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO INDIANS 
WILLED PROPERTY 


The Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1693 also 

ied that the Indian could, by will, devise 

property, but that “all such devises of lands, 

or other real estate whatsoever, by any last 

' and testament from any Indian or In- 

s, to any English person or persons, that 

e heretofore been made, and have not 

n approved by the General Court; and all 

as shall hereafter be made, unless ap- 

pl tion of the General Court shall be first 

obtained, are hereby declared utterly void 
i of no effect.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE YEARS AGO 
INDIANS HAD FIRST LEGAL GUARDIAN 


And there were guardians of Indian prop- 
erty and person as early as 1805. Section 1 
f an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts 

1805 provides: 

“That His Excellency, the Governor, by 
ind with the advice and consent of council, 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and em- 
powered to appoint two good and discreet 
I guardians, to have the care and over- 

f said Indians and their property, with 
full power to superintend the same.” 

Under this guardianship “all deeds, bar- 
releases, quit claims, or any other 

yance whatsoever * * * of any 

lands * * ® which do, or shall hereafter, 

belong to any ofsaidIndians * * * shall 

itterly void and of none effect, excepting 

deeds, leases, or other conveyances, as 

first be examined, approved, and con- 
firmed, by said guardians.” 


. 1 
- ls, Saices 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO TNDIANS 
ADOPTED WHITE MAN'S LAW 

In 1785, 9 years subsequent to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and 5 years previous to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution by 
New Jersey, the last of the Original Thirteen 
States to take such action, at Hopewell, Ga., 
the National Government made a treaty with 
one of the now Oklahoma Indian tribes, 
rrying in it a provision for delegate rep- 
tation of the tribe in the Congress. 


Tr tribe’s first written law was in 1808. 
In that year it levied a poll tax for the bene- 
fit of its treasury. in 1827, 37 years subse- 
{ 


lent to the final adoption of the Constitu- 
n of the United States, this tribe adopted 
and put into operation a written constitu- 

n governing its conduct. Only a few years 
followed and the constitution of this tribe 
was printed in the Indian and English 
suages. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AGO— 
“TAKE CHRISTIANITY TO INDIANS”—COLONIAL 
LAW 
In 1672 the Colonies by law enforceable 

upon the Colonies provided for taking Chris- 

tianity to the Indians: 

“That one or more of the teaching elders 
of the churches in this jurisdiction, with the 
help of an able interpreter * * * shall 
g0 among the neighboring Indians to draw 
and direct their ways according to the rules 


1 
' 





of His word; and the Governor and Deputy 
Governor, and other magistrates, are desired 
to take care and see the thing attended, and, 
with their presence, so far as may be con- 
venient, to encourage the same.” 





INDIAN AND WHITE MUCH ALIKE—NOT ALL 
SAVAGES NOR CROOKS 


In colonial days, as now, not all Indians 
were blood-thirsty savages. Then, as now, 
not all white men were crooks, cutthroats, 
thieves, or dirty politicians, lying in wait 
for an Indian to devour or rob of his prop- 
erty. Then, as now, there were white men 
and red men, good and bad, in the Gover- 
nors’ Colonies and th> chiefs’ tribes. 

BUREAU’S BOASTS FRAUDULENT OR IGNORANT 

When the Indian Bureau today points to 
itself as the one and only one who has, can, 
or will Christianize and educate and protect 
the full-blocd Indian in his property rights, 
it does so fraudulently, with a will to deceive, 
or ignorantly. The printed record is against 
it from the hour of its creation to this good 
day. 

The Bureau does nothing for the Indian 
except that an advance appropriation to cover 
its services is first made by the Congress. 


BUREAU 137 TIMES MORE EXPENSIVE THAN FIRST 
42 YEARS 


From the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1791 to the 3lst day of December 
1833--Report 472, pages 49 and 50, House 
Indian Committee, Twenty-third Congress, 
first session, volume 1, 1816 to 1834—Indian 
Derartment expenditures, exclusive of annu- 
ities and treaty stipulations, were $3,623,- 
697.40. 

During the past 10 years—Senate Indian 
Committee, June 11, 1943, page 6, paragraph 
2, lines 10 and 11, Senate Report No. 310— 
“the Bureau has had the supervision of the 
spending of more than $500,000,000.” 

From these figures it will be readily ob- 
served that the Indian Bureau over the past 
10 years has spent 137 times the amount re- 
quired to cover its operations from 1791 to 
1833—42 years. 

Like whisky, as the Bureau ages the more 
expensive it becomes. 

INDIANS COULD HAVE EEEN PAID $2,500 EACH 


1 


During Commissioner Collier’s administra- 
tion, according to Senate Report No. 310, he 
has supervised the spending of tribal Indian 
money and public funds in an amount suffi- 
cient to have made a per capita payment of 
$1,250 to his 400,000 Indians. The Commis- 
sioner in 1933 said there were Only 195,000 
Indians under Bureau supervision. Give him 
5,000 more Indians and divide $500,000,000 
by 200,000. The result shows the Commis- 
sioner could have made a $2,500 per capita 
payment to this Indian group. 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
BILLION DOLLARS 

Had other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment been appropriated for and allowed 
to spend on a per capita basis of $2,500 for 
each and every citizen of the United States— 
over 130,000,000—the national debt by reason 
of such expenditure would now be in excess 
of $325,000,000,000. 

The actual cash the Indian received of Mr 
Collier’s $500,000,000 was small indeed—non 
you might say. 

MENTAL DECAY AND PROPERTY DESTRUCTION 

NDIAN’S INHERITANCE 

External Government paternalism leads to 
a@ wilderness of mental decay and property 
destruction—tegardless of whether the red 
man or white man is the victim. 

Again quoting Mr. Monahan of the Bu- 
reau—with reference to Oklahoma Indians: 

“Approximately 3,000,000 acres of land is 
still exempt from taxation although the orig- 
inal owers of more than half of this are dead 
and the land is in what is known as heir- 
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ship status, that is, it has not yet b 
vided among the heirs 





Recalling the testimo of Mr. I ( n 
at Muskogee, and thos¢ porting him, and 
the testimony of Commissioner Coll be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee, 
1938, wherein th. Commissioner sta he 
was holding a tract of land bel ing to 


indian heirs who had grown so nun 
it would be 1,500 years before he could pay 
them $1 rental for such land, has n the 
allotted Indian—under the thumb of the 
Bureau—just about reached a wildern« of 
mental decay and property destruc 

INDIANS WILL WORK, CAN WORK, AND DO WORK— 

BUREAU TRAILING 

Law—Federal, State, county, or township— 
is not new to the Indian. Land and its use 
has been known to the Indian throu 
his existence. The Indian is as physi 
strong and mentally alert as other race 
And the Indian of today is not dead. Yes, 
the Bureau's telling, constantly telling, the 
Indian he is dead, going or gone, has weak- 
ened him. He will have to kick himself free 
of such ghosts—he will when the Bureau is 
kicked fiee from him 

Mr. Monah 
journing among the 
discovered that “Inc 
own living just as members of the white race 
earn their own living.” 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
bread,” man’s first lesson, the Indian knew 
before Columbus landed, Commissioner Col- 
lier’s Government-financed propaganda sheet 
“Indians at Work” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

To be sure, not too many Indians possess 
college degre nor as many as should speak 
the English languag 











1 of self- 

preservation is simple ¢ unders l 

as Adam, the Indian, fr nning has 
known this lesso1 

Again the Bureau Its trailing—ever t , 

As an Indian and taxpaye I endorse S. 

1311 100 percent. It is the be ni ward 





the end of Indian Bureau Indian inferiority, 
which will never end as long as tl Bureau 
can successfully hoodwink the Congress into 
appropriating for its maintenance and su] 
port, using Indian destitution and Indian 
incompetency as an excuse 

No honest citizen, regardless of race, can 
or will e1 r 
the past 10 years. hn ! 
them the Indians will c lemn such woeful 
waste of public money. 
As previously shown, Commissioner Col- 





lier, during his administrati i ng to 
Senate Indian Committee Report No. 310, 
has spent upward of $500,000 ( 

V h #5€ { ) every cl n 
Federal ¢ which I 
today asserting could be sé 1, fi nd 
forever. 

At this hour India do not k Fr l 
Government to ] Indian cla t Gov- 
ernment's struggle to succ f nce the 
present war is too great ] should 
and will, if given the opport a 
the waste of milli of doll I t 
Bureau, using the Indian the excuse, which 
could be ¢ erted to neces I ! | 

Senator Moore, I hope it will be | 
for you to write many Ind ri ther 
an opportunity to express their v Their 
rights as Indians, in tribal claims, tribal 
funds which tl Bureau | l , and 
as taxpayers, are involved Every ! in 
knows the Bureau is cx y tot Ind 3 
and the white taxpayer, and tl ; 
it exists as a tax-eater, large or s! st 
that long will final settlement of Indian 
claims and the affairs of the I is with 
the Federal Government be « 

I trust S. 1311 is speedily e1 i into law. 
It is economical and just. The B u dics 
into the white taxpayers’ | c 1 the 
Indians’ tribal funds. S. 1311 is just the 
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gnizes him 
inding on his own feet, seeing 
own eyes, and directing his own 
ities into lines of thought and endeavor 
hich will regain and retain his self-respect 
and provide for his needs and comforts 


as a human being 


igh 


Toak 


I 

< 
th 
& 

Vv 


It takes one hand of the Bureau off the 
Indian's throat and out of the white tax- 
payer's pocket now. As stated, it is the be- 
ginning of the end of the Indian Bureau— 
the oldest and most useless, and the past 10 
years the largest per capita spending bureauc- 
racy in the Federal Government 

Sincerely 


O. K. CHANDLER 





George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





9 


“ 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “George 
Washington” written by Tom Linder, 
commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of Georgia, and published in the Georgia 
Farmer’s Market Bulletin of February 
23, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

History records only a very few names that 
compare with George Washington in mental 
power, genuine patriotism, and honest con- 
scientious manhood, 

George Washington and his brother were 
reared by a widowed mother. Young George, 
when only 16 years of age, was a surveyor. 
With a few companions, he took his surveyor's 
compass and marked land lines in Virginia 

nd Maryland. 

The country through which these land lines 
were marked was at that time a vast wilder- 
ness, full of wild game and Indians. “ George 
Washington surveying land, sleeping on the 
ground at night, shooting game for meat, and 
defending himself against unfriendly In- 
dians, became an expert woodsman and In- 
dian fighter. 

Washington also explored the Potomac 
River from the Chesapeake Bay far up into 
the mountains of what is now West Virginia. 

Being of a practical mind, Washington 
spottedall the waterfalls and suitable sites for 
water mills. In later years Washington built 
water mills at various points along the Poto- 
mac, Which he operated for toll and ground 
corn and wheat for his neighbors for many 
miles up and down the river. In this way 
Washington accumulated what in that day 
was a comfortable fortune. He also married 
the Widow Custis, who was possessed of a 
fortune, and between them they were among 
the wealthiest people in America at the time 
of the Revolutionary War. 

At the time of the French and Indian War 
the English King sent a British Army in red 
uniforms, under General Braddock, to Amer- 
ica to fight the Indians. General Braddock 
being strictly a military man, insisted on 
marching his troops into battle against the 
Indians in strict military formation, just as 
battles were fought in wars in Europe. The 
result was disastrous for the British just as 
Washington had warned Braddock it would 
be because the Indians fighting behind trees, 


1 


rocks 


and bushes mowed down the red coats 


who were unable to fight effectively an enemy 


whom they could not see. 


ber o 
c 


yeneral Braddock 
ind many of his men were killed outright, 
but Washington who was there with a num- 
f American pioneers immediately took 


‘command. Washington, who had learned 


from his experience in surveying in the In- 


dian country how to fight the Indians on 
their own ground, immediately gave orders to 
fight the Indians in their own way. That 
was, from»behind trees, rocks, and bushes. 
Washington saved the day and saved the 
American settlers from massacre by the In- 
dians because he knew how to fight Indians. 

When trouble arose with King George of 
England, Washington, being a man of wealth 
and having a lot to lose by war, was dis- 
posed and inclined to maintain peace with 
the mother country so long as possible. 
Nevertheless, when conditions became intol- 
erable and the Declaration of Independence 
was signed in Philadelphia, in which the sign- 
ers pledged to each other “Our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor,” Washington im- 
mediately threw off restraint and became the 
leader of the Continental Army. 

Washington, as their commander, pledged 
his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor. 
Washington did not send his men into battle, 
he led them. 

Washington did not leave his men to suffer 
hunger and cold in camp. He stayed with 


them. 
In the terrible days at Valley Forge, Wash- 
ington slept in the snow with his men, 


suffered the same hunger, hardships, and pri- 
vation that his men suffered. Not only did 
Washington suffer the same hardships that 
his men suffered, but he used a large part of 
his own private fortune to buy food for those 
men who followed him in this war for Ameri- 
can liberty. 

When Washington decided to cross the 
Delaware River to surprise the British, he did 
not send his men through the icy waters of 
the Delaware. Washington was in one of the 
first boats that went across and helped to 
push the boat through the floes and break 
ice jams. 

Finally, when victory was achieved, it was 
but natural that a grateful-people would 
make him the first President of the United 
States. Washington served as President dur- 
ing the first 8 years of the life of this Nation. 
He was called the Father of his Country and 
was in deed and in fact, the Father of his 
Country. After serving two terms of 4 years 
each as President, Washington declined to be 
President any longer. 

In declining a third term as President, 
Washington demonstrated to the greatest de- 
gree the pure patriotism and love of his 
country. 

Washington knew from the history of the 
past that no nation could remain a free 
nation if any one man were kept too long in 
the highest seat of authority. 

Washington knew from history that if a 
precedent was ever set for a President to hold 
more than 8 years, that sometime some man 
who was lacking in pure patriotism would 
seize the opportunity to become a dictator 
of the people and destroy American liberty. 

It took a big man to do this. No small 
man would ever refuse a third term or fourth 
term. Only a big man who loved his country 
more than he loved himself would refuse 
more than two terms. 

Washington did not refuse a third term 
because Americans had anything to fear from 
a third term by Washington. Washington 
had fought and suffered privation and spent 
his own money and had risked his own life 
to win freedom for the people of this Nation. 
Washington was the Father of the Nation. 
Washington would never have done anything 
to the detriment of his country no matter 
how long he had been President. 

Washington knew that in the course of 
time men would arise who would inherit the 
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benefits of the American Revolution but w 


had no part in the suffering and dangers 
the Revolution. 
men 


Washington knew that such 


would have dreams of power 


grandeur akin to the royal courts of Euro; 
Washington knew that if such men were per- 


mitted to retain the President's chair m 


e 


than 8 years, that the constitutional libertie 
which Washington and his men had won 
such terrible costs at Valley Forge, at Bunker 


Hill, at King’s Mountain, and other blo 
battlefields might be lost forever and t) 
the America which he loved so well might 
cnce again become a pawn and a stake in 1 
hands of men with vaunting ambitions 

A leader who can save this country will 1 
come from any great metropolis. Such a 
leader has never come from the city. Men in 
cities do not have that nearness to God and 
to nature that is requisite to a true under- 
standing of God's laws and God's way of litf¢ 
for man. 

A leader who can save this country must 
come, like Moses, from the bulrushes along 
the creek in the countryside. He must cor 
like George Washington from the rock 
trees, and bushes of the wilderness. He must 
have a heart like Washington that can turn 
in childlike faith to the Creator of the uni 
verse. He must have the unselfish spirit like 
Washington, that can put his country first 
and himself last. 

God has never in all history failed * > p: 
vide a leader for any nation whose hearts and 
minds turned to him and asked for a leader 
He will not fail America now if she turns to 
Him in meekness and contriteness of heart 

In the dark days of Valley Forge, when it 
seemed there was no hope for Washingtor 
and his ragged, cold, and hungry Soldiers 
shivering in the snow and wind along the 
Atlantic coast, history records that at night 
Washington retired to a secluded spot unde: 
a great tree, where he knelt and prayed t 
Almighty God for guidance and deliverance 
from the enemy which so sorely beset him 

As February 22 goes by we commemorate 
the birthday of this, the greatest American, 
and probably the greatest man of all natior 
since Christ. Let us stop and ponder. As we 
see the 22d of February 1944, with millions of 
American boys fighting and giving their lives 
all over the world, as we see ourselves, lik 
driftwood, being carried helplessly on and on 
into endless entanglements with foreign na- 
tions of every kind, let us, 130,000,000 strong 
do as George Washington did—let us retire 
to a secluded spot as individuals and ask the 
guidance and protection of Almighty God for 
the preservation of our country, ou 
and our posterity. 
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Commissioner of Agricultu 
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No Time for Political Mud Slinging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “No Time for 
Political Mud Slinging,” written by Ros- 
coe Drummond, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
18, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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NO TIME FOR POLITICAL MUD SLINGING—AN 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The United States has never conducted a 
Presidential election in which there weren't 
e pretty bad foul balls aiid offside tactics. 
In times of peace we Can, perhaps, as- 
late a certain amount of political name- 
ing, part-time demagoguery and falsifica- 
1—and mark it all off to the quadrennial 

npaign spree. 
But this year the Nation's unity, its poise, 
its mutual good will and good faith are 

t expendable. 
1 time when the duration of the war is 
ilance, when the peak of the hardest 
ting in Europe will be at hand, they are 
nly not expendable in an election which 
determine the shape of the American 


Government for the next 4 years and may 
ermine the shape of the peace for the next 
years 


The encouraging fact is that some people, 
litics and out, in the capital and in the 
try, are beginning to think that some 

untary restraints ought to be accepted 

soth parties and by all candidates in this 
me election—not any soft-pedaling of 
est, candid debate, not any muting of 
eous differences, but some reduction 
plain campaign abuses, which are deplored 
lerated in peace, but are dangerously 
ive in war. 

From the standpoint of national unity,” 
a prominent member of the Republican Na- 
| Committee remarked to me recently, 
| ibly the most important emphasis that 
we could place on the campaign would be 
the insistence by both parties on the elim- 
tion of any campaign activities which 

ud bring in racial and religious issues. 

“Both parties should publicly and privately 
nt the circulation and use of scurrilous 

| defamatory matter in campaign litera- 

ire, and particularly that cowardly brand 
which appears anonymously and destroys 
reputations and characters without being 
courageous enough to accept responsibility. 

As I see it, both our parties should move 

strenuously to eliminate clas. hatreds, racial 
hatreds, and religious hatreds, with their 
resulting inevitable conflicts. 

“In this connection, it has even been sug- 
gested to me that a Nation-wide commit- 
tee might be set up on the invitation of our 
political parties, the function of which would 
be to watch for and condemn the appearance 
of any defamatory matter which would tend 
to stir up racial or religious antagonisms. 
Such a committee might be composed of such 
outstanding citizens as former Chief Justice 
Charles i.zvans Hughes, one of our leading 
Republican statesmen; former Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith of New York, one of our leading 
Democratic statesmen, and a Roman Cath- 
olic; Bernard M. Baruch, one of our leading 
Hebrews who has done such notable service 
in both World War No. 1 and World War No. 
2; and Judge Francis E. Rivers, who was re- 
cently elected to the City Court of New York, 
one of our leading colored citizens.” 

Here, certainly, is one constructive ap- 
proach to a problem which merits respon- 
sible attention 

A phase of the problem is illustrated in a 
recent column by David Lawrence in which 
he reports that “there is one piece of mis- 
representation, still being circulated by iso- 
lationists, which ought to be eliminated from 
the campaign. It is the assertion that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, although promising ‘to keep 
our boys out of foreign wars,’ did neverthe- 
less send them abroad to fight, in fact to 
many stations overseas.” 

What the President really said was: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas except in case of attack.” 


Mr. Lawrence notes that “the phrase that 
is customarily eliminated by the isolationists 
is ‘except in case of attack.’” 

On both sides of the argument, Mr. Law- 
rence’s column illustrates one kind of politi- 
cal tactic which can impair this critical war- 
time campaign. In this instance, his column 
does not cite the evidence on which he bases 
his accusation against the isolationists—al- 
though this is not to suggest that he does not 
possess the evidence. But if the evidence is 
not substantial, then the isolationists deserve 
public exoneration, and if the charge is true, 
then the exposure cannot be too vigorous. 

A distinguished trusted nonpartisan panel, 
such as suggested, might effectively deal with 
campaign falsification without regard to 
party. It would be a healthy corrective at a 
time when national unity is more than 
ordinarily not expendable. 








Tribute to a Mississippi Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOEN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I am inserting a 
poem, To a Mississippi Boy, written by 
Johnnie A. Jones, of Drew, Miss., which 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal of February 17, 1944. 

Because this poem describes so well so 
many of our servicemen, not only from 
Mississippi, but from every other State, 
who are offering their lives in this war 
that our Constitution, our free institu- 
tions, and our way of life may be pre- 
served, I believe mothers and fathers all 
over the country will enjoy reading it 
and applying it to their own sons now in 
the service of their country. 

The poem follows: 

TO A MISSISSIPPI BOY 
From the hills of Mississippi, 
Where the pines and dogwoods grow, 
Came a chubby, blue-eyed youngster 
Whom I wish the world could know 


He was not a child of Midas, 
Or a famous diplomat; 

But he had a clean, clear conscience— 
Many kings could not say that. 


I recall this friendly youngster, 
Wearing knee pants, blouse, and cap, 
Pussing with a knotted shoestring 
As he sat upon my lap. 


I recall his early school days, 
Readin’, writin’, ’rithmetic; 

How he learned to make a baseball 
Do a crazy, curving trick. 


Had a boundless sense of humor, 
Tempered by the Golden Rule; 

Learned the game of life the hard way, 
In life’s complicated school. 


Took no part in shady habits, 

Stood for what he knew was right; 
Hated squabbles and confusion, 

But if crowded he would fight. 


He was neat in his appearance, 
He was thoughtful and polite; 
His devotion to his mother 
Was his life’s eternal light. 
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Then, almost before we knew it 
By the cruel hand of fate, 
He was just 

From our dear Magnolia State. 


another soldier 


Sworn to figh: for God and country, 
And the things that freemen love 
Sworn to do the soldier’s duty 
By the help of God above 


Quick of eye and keen of hearing 
Thorough, dependable, alert 

He was picked for special mission 
Proved himself a born expert. 


Now he’s fallen for Old Glory; 
Gave it all he had to give 

See him wounded, bleeding, dying, 
That our Nation's cause might live. 


We cannot recall our loved one 
From his grave, so cold and still, 

But we have that precious mem’ry, 
And a mission to fulfill 


We shall cherish all he lived for— 
This we know would bring him 
This, we pledge, our humble tribut 

To a Mississippi boy. 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for Congress to show some respect 
for itself. The tax bill threatened by this 
veto is none too good, but a veto makes 
it worse for those who in the lower tax 
bracket think they are protected and re- 
lieved, while on the contrary will suffer 
most. 

WE HAVE LOST $87,000,000 ALREADY 

People do not realize that excise taxes 
in the tax bill vetoed by President Roose- 
velt would return to the Treasury an es- 
timated $87,000,000 per month. Had the 
bill been signed by the President 10 days 
before March 1, this amount of excise 
taxes would have been collected in 
March. The people lost $87,000,000 by 
the delay. Even if the bill is passed 
over the President’s veto, excise taxes 
will not be collectible until beginning 
April 1. 

THE RAPE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The tax bill contains a provision freez- 
ing the social-security tax at 1 percent 
for this year, whereas it would increase 
to 2 percent under the provisions of the 
original Social Security Act. This 
amounts to $1,100,000,000, an awful lot 
of money, half of which will have to be 
paid by workers with incomes of less 
than $3,000 per year, and the other half 
paid by their employers, if the President 
veto of the tax bill is not overridden by 
Congress. I propose to vote to override 
the veto in the interest of those people. 

The Social Security Board has a sur- 
plus now of $11,000,000,000. This is more 
than the estimated demands under the 
Social Security Act for a period of 5 
years. All of this money has gone into 
the Treasury and Government bonds 
issued therefor. 
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The tax bill increases excess-profits 
taxes of corporations to 95 from $0 per- 
cent, and if the veto is not overridden 
the tax will remain at 90 percent. 

The veto should not be sustained. 

Under consent heretofore granted, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune entitled “The Tax Bill 
Veto”: 





THE TAX-BILL 

This newspaper has frequently expressed 
regret that Congress did not set its sights 
higher with respect to tax legislation than 
the $2,300,000,000 provided in the bill which 
it sent to the White House a fortnight ago. 
But to make such a criticism, along with a 
miscellany of other feeble objections, the 
basis for a veto, as the President has now 
done, is quite another matter. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s action of yesterday, it seems to us, was 
of the most arbitrary and capricious of 
his entire Presidential career. 

Whether or not one believes that the con- 
gressional bill is the best that could be ob- 
tained, it represents many weeks of earnest 
work and serious debate on the part of those 
charged with the formulation of revenue 
policy. Although the President likes to con- 
trast the $2,300,000,000 provided by this bill 
with the $10,500,000,000 he asked for, the fact 
is that he has at no time offered any genu- 
inely constructive tax leadership. He not 
only did not tell Congress what kind of taxes 
he wanted, but although all of the points to 
which he objects in his veto measure were a 
matter of public discussion many weeks ago 
he never hinted until the bill reached the 
White House that he might make these ob- 
jections the basis of a veto. To make matters 
worse, while he now suggests enactment of 
the excise provisions of the bill by them- 
selves, through his own action in holding the 
measure up for more than 2 weeks before 
sending it back to Congress he has already 
made it impossible for these taxes to become 
effective before April 1, a circumstance which 
alone will cost the Treasury about $85,000,000. 

So specious are most of the reasons ad- 
vanced by the President for sending the reve- 
nue bill back that it is difficult to avoid the 
conviction that they are not reasons at all, 
but pretexts for reasons which must be 
sought in the unwritten word. He com- 
plains, for example, about the provision under 
which the social-security taxes are frozen at 
their present levels, instead of being per- 
mitted to rise automatically as originally 
scheduled. There is much that could be said 
on this highly controversial point, but per- 
haps it is sufficient to quote Senator VANDEN- 
‘ERG’s observation of yesterday that in this 
instance the President “is not vetoing Con- 
gress, but his own Secretary of the Treasury, 
who agreed that no increase in pay-roll taxes 
would be justified in 1944.” 

Mr. Roosevelt objects to the provision of 
the bill which would terminate renegotiation 
of war contracts at the end of the present 
year. It would be hard to imagine an objec- 
tion—to use a favorite Presidential adjec- 
tive—more picayune than this one. Cer- 
tainly, he knows that there are time limits 
placed on all emergency legislation, and that 
those limits can be, and almost invariably 
are, extended if conditions later warrant such 
action. 

The President also urges that something be 
done about simplifying the individual in- 
come tax. With March 15 approaching, this 
suggestion is well-timed politically, yet here 
again the President seems to be less than 
forthright. He should know, if he doesn't, 
that the House Ways and Means Committee 
has already started work on such simplifica- 
tion. His little excursion into the causes 
of the present confused state of the income 
tax is equally misleading. He implies that 


VETO 


one 





they stem from the adoption of the Ruml | the last war. 


plan, on the one hand, and the Victory tax, 
on the other—with respect to both of which 
he disclaims administration responsibility. 
The fact is that there was nothing compli- 
cated about the Ruml plan itself; that the 
complications were the result of the admin- 
istration’s successful effort to add to the Ruml 
plan its own rider in the form of the carry- 
over a quarter of a year’s taxes. As for the 
Victory tax, he seems to be unaware of the 
circumstance that, bad as this tax is, it has 
at least the historical justification of having 
been the Senate’s alternative to the even 
more complicated administration spending 
tax. 5 

We agree with Senator Grorcr, who de- 
clared yesterday that never in his experience 
had he seen “a major piece of legislation 
vetoed on such inadequate and unconvincing 
grounds.” If it has any sense of its own dig- 
nity and self-respect Congress will admin- 
ister to the Executive the rebuke which this 
captious message deserves by passing the 
measure over his veto by an impressive ma- 
jority. 





Clayton Selection Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, no 
man could be selected who is better 
qualified to head the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration than is Mr. Will L. 
Clayton. He has excellent training and 
the proper philosophy toward the re- 
sponsible duty which has been given to 
him. Mr. Bernard Baruch deserves high 
compliment for selecting Mr. Clayton 
and Mr. Clayton deserves our backing 
and support. Under leave to-extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial 
about Mr. Clayton which appeared in the 
Chattanooga Times of February 23, 1944: 

A BIG JOB FOR MR. CLAYTON 


Will L. Clayton, whom many Chattanocgans 
know well, will head the important Surplus 
War Property Administration. We suppose 
that makes him a bureaucrat. But anyone 
who has had opportunity to analyze the rea- 
sons why Mr. Clayton is one of the big men 
the South has furnished the Nation under- 
stands that the simplicity with which he 
takes apart and deals with great matters is 
the distinguishing mark of his ability. He 
doesn’t think the way bureaucrats are sup- 
posed to do. 

The disposal of war surplus property is 
about the biggest business of getting the 
Government out of business that one could 
imagine. In his recent speech in Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. Paul Hoffman, head of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, made the 
astonishing statement that already more 
billions of dollars in war contracts had been 
canceled than were terminated at the close of 
the First World War. 

That means we are face to face already 
with some problems in a complicated puzzie. 
We did not handle the issue sensibly after the 
last war, and the dumping of a lot of goods 
and materials coupled with the severe decline 
in prices contributed to the drastic defla- 
tionary crisis of 1921. 

The late Dwight Morrow once said that a 
number of economists in a private meeting 
had been in agreement on only one point in 
That was that there had been 
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such a wastage of raw materials, such as cop. 
per, wool, leather, etc., that the world would 
not catch up on its supplies for years. Yet 
we finished the war with such stock piles of 
many commodities that the industrial world 
had indigestion. Many companies lost more 
money on their inventories in 6 months than 
they had made in all the war years. 

Orderly disposal of Government property 
will call for good judgment and a sure and 
sound business sense. Long-range policies 
must be framed, and after that must come 
the important matter of timing in the appli- 
cation of these policies to the restoration of 
private business to its proper place in t! 
American economy. 

We do not know of anyone to whom we 
would rather trus* the great task of workin 
out the job than Mr. Clayton. Among oth: 
special qualities he has is that of looking a 
our economic structure in relation to the 
world picture. We cannot come out of this 
war a world political power and then look 
at our economic problems in a narrow na- 
tionalistic and parochial way. Chattanoo- 
gans will be cheering on Mr. Clayton as he 
takes on a job that means so much for the 
future of all of us. 
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Washington’s Birthday Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Mr. John I. Cosgrove, a mem- 
ber of the bar of South Carolina, at the 


| one hundred and thirty-seventh annual 





banquet of the Washington Light In- 
fantry: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, of- 
fiers and members of Washington Light In- 
fantry, at the call of your committee I come 
on short notice, to try to fill the shoes of a 
distinguished citizen and brilliant orator— 
your selected speaker, Senator Brown, of 
Barnwell. I am sure that you join in our 
regret at his enforced absence because of 
illness and in our sincere hope that he soon 

| will be restored to health. It is with much 
| trepidation, I can assure you, that I have 
mustered sufficient boldness to attempt to re- 
place on this program that able and ex- 
perienced speaker and outstanding son of 
South Carolina. Friendship for him and re- 
| spect for this ancient and honorable organiza- 
tion, however, have greatly quieted my fears 
and emboldened my courage in the circum- 
stances. 

May I express the hope that when I have 
| concluded my remarks, at least, I will escape 
| the “compliment” accorded another speaker 
on a similar occasion. Having been called on 
by the toastmaster for a few extemporaneous 
remarks, the speaker proceeded to withdraw 
from an inner pocket a typewritten address 
that lasted for over two hours. Meeting a 
friend, who had attended the dinner, the next 
day, the speaker inquired how his speech had 
gone. The friend promptly replied: “Why, 
Sam, it was moving, soothing, and satisfying.” 
Swelling with pride, the speaker said, “That's 
fine! But what do you mean by ‘moving, 
soothing, and satisfying’?” “Well,” said the 
friend, “it was moving because by the time 
you had spoken an hour, one-half of the 
| audience had moved out, and it was soothing 






















































































ise by the time you concluded the rest of 
audience was dead asleep.” “I can un- 
nd that”, said the speaker, “but what 
ut ‘satisfying’?” Replied the friend, “I'm 
fied you'll never be invited to speak 


nscious of the truth of the foregoing I 
endeavor to avoid a like result. 
keeping with your history and tradi- 
today has been set apart to honor the 
- of our Country. We mark, tonight, 
two hundred and twelfth anniversary of 
birth. This day that we commemorate 
ngs not alone to America but to the 
The results of his achievements are 
heritage of mankind; his name and his 
the precious possession of all peoples. 
experiment in democracy instituted un- 
is guidance is a trust for which each 
ievery one of us is accountable. For, said 
n his first inaugural: 
e destiny of the republican model of 


rnment (is) justly considered as deeply, 


aps, as finally staked on the experiment 
usted to the hands of the American peo- 


is appropriate, therefore, on this occa- 
1 to accord recognition to his achieve- 
its, to pay just tribute to his sterling 
lities, his great sacrifices for his country 
i his noble deeds, but, above all, to render 
accounting of the experiment entrusted 
us as American citizens. 
A grateful Nation has erected in Washing- 
a monument to this great leader that 
pifies in its grandeur, no less than its sim- 
icity, the attributes of its national hero. 
Reaching to the heavens, higher than the 
ne of St. Peter’s at Rome or that of St. 
in London, it exemplifies the high 
Is of our first citizen, his rugged strength 
character, his simplicity of taste, his 
ity of motives, and, above all, his abiding 
1 in a just and watchful Providence. 
God blessed America when Washington 
s born. In her hour of trial he rose as a 
ses to lead his people from oppression and 
nny into a land of justice and liberty. 
liding her untrained and ill-equipped sol- 
rs with grim determination and consum- 
ite skill through periods of dark despair, 
rough times when all seemed lost, when the 
ppeasers were urging peace, he, finally, by 
unyielding perseverance, born of virtue 
d a knowledge of the right, achieved that 
which is our birthright today—and 
* which we honor his memory throughout 
, is broad land. 
: The story of his life is in the history books 
ur schools. Every boy and girl in Amer- 
1 is familiar with it, in whole or in part. 
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His great love of country, his distinguished 
: rvices as Commander in Chief of the Con- 
tinental Armies and as our first President, 


! refusal of compensation for these serv- 
es, his wise direction of the infant Nation 
‘ in its first steps toward self-government, his 
sage admonitions on how to cherish and pro- 
: tect the resulting union of States, are 
. known to all of us. His tolerance in victory 
: d fortitude in defeat, his private virtue 
: nd public integrity, his greatness as a leader 
> and his wisdom as a counselor, have been re- 
. lled and extolled by many more able than 
I on occasions without number. 
: In ordinary times an extended oration on 
3 these subjects, no doubt, would be proper 
y and fitting. However, we are not living in 
. dinary times. We are living in hours 
fa time pulsating with so many forces of 
immediate consequence to ourselves that it 
4 is well-nigh impossible to concentrate, even 
, momentarily, on that period of history in 
” which the great Washington moved and 


8 had his being. It seems so remote, so out-of- 
r touch, that it is difficult to visualize its exist- 
. ence. So far removed is it, indeed, in per- 


spective and thought, if not in years, that 
e ne, in pondering the two ages, finds little 
or no ground for comparison. 





The insignificant Confederation of States | 
of the time of Washington has expanded and 
grown to a giant among nations. Sprawled 
over the continent of North America up into 
Alaska and across the waters of the Pacific, 
the Atlantic, and the Caribbean, the Nation 
of Washington has become the leader of the 
world—rich, powerful, and colossal by com- 
parison with others. 

Up to the Civil War period our people were 
concerned with pushing back the frontier. 
Following that age, with the coming of in- 
vention and industry we followed the chase 
for material comforts and riches. Mass pro- 


duction of essentials and even luxuries 
brought them within reach of the many. 
Notwithstanding economic reverses’ the 


sound basis of material life remained un- 


disturbed and social gains moved us for- 
ward in the field of personal security. 

Came then the tragic catastrophe in 
Europe. Nation upon nation fell under the 
heel of the tyrants. Individual liberty 
was crushed, religion ruthlessly stamped 
out, personal initiative and opportunity 
strangled. A giant contest of the phi- 


losophies of government was attempted to 
be settled to the roar of cannon and the 
hissing of bombs. 

There stood America, powerful, rich, and 
colossal. That truth, that freedom, that 
liberty which Washington had achieved and 
which lighted the world and inspired its 
peoples was being challenged. 

In this period, our great President, know- 
ing full well the forces at work, counseled 
the Nation: “Arm for defense, make our de- 
mocracy impregnable to all assaults, and, 
meanwhile, give aid to our struggling sister 
nations.” 

But the heart of America hesitated. Less 
than a quarter of a century before we had 
joined a war to end all wars. We had jour- 
neyed more than 3,000 miles across the sea to 
make the world safe for democracy. The 
boys who emerged from the trenches in 1918 
were now mature men. Their eyes had seen 
death and destruction, all that hate and 
hell on earth could muster. They had seen 
the ingratitude and cynicism of former allies. 
They had read the secret treaties of the 
belligerents unearthed from the archives of 
the Czars and Hapsburgs and others. They 
had seen the fruits of victory soured through 
jealousy and chicanery at the peace table. 
The ideals for which their brothers had 
fought and died were in ashes. America 
had won that war but had lost the peace. 
Disillusioned and chagrined they resolved 
aga‘nst war and all its horrors. 

Then suddenly and without warning came 
the sneak attack at Pearl Harbor. America 
Was again at war, allied once more against 
nations which scoffed at the greatness of 
Washington and the principles and ideals for 
which he fought. The experiment, for the 
second time in a generation, was under at- 
tack. 

The answer to that challenge has been 
found in the millions of our men and women 
in the armed forces in all parts of the world, 
the thousands of our planes and ships, and 
the death and destruction even now being 
dealt these foul enemies of democracy. 

To achieve final victory through uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Axis powers, how- 
ever, national unity is essential. 

An appeal for unity to you men of the 
Washington Light Infantry I know is not only 
unnecessary, but, perhaps, comes with ill 
grace. You, who in every crisis of the Na- 
tion’s history for nearly a century and a half 
have responded to every call of your country; 
you, who, at St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, and 
the defense of Toul, under the command of 
your gallant Captain Withington, maintained 
with desperate courage your proud record; 
you, who fathered our great Citadel making 
possible the training of American boys from 
all parts of the Nation; you, who braved the 
criticism of your fellow citizens to partici- 
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pate in the centennial of Bun 


first southern military company to visit the 
North after the Civil War; you, who are the 
proud possessors of the sacred Eutaw flag of 
the Revolution; you, who today, to a man 
are engaged in the present world conflict 
you, who tonight, before me, constitute the 
defense forces for our beloved city and State 
you, my friends, need no appeal for unity 


at my hands. 
But it is you and men like you upon w 

our Nation must depend for leadership in t! 

great crisis. There are thousands, nay 





lions of our citizens, who need to be sp ed 
to the realization of what we are fig ng 
for. If properly understood, I feel sure that 
the grumbling over rationing, strikes, and 


conflicts between capital and labor, political 
acrimony, and the like would soon disappear 
and a united nation would emerge—to strike 
the final blow for victory. 

As loyal American citizens we must stand 
foursquare behind our leaders. Petty bicker- 
ings and willful criticism should receive no 
toleration. Our boys are dying upon battle- 
fields all over the globe. If we lose, we lose 
everything. That patriotism, fidelity to duty, 
and sense of fair play innate in the spirit of 
America must be developed and brought into 
action. An intelligent understanding of the 
issues involved in this great conflict must be 
brought home to everyone. Let us think 
more about big things and talk less about 
little things. How many of us have suffered 
any serious deprivation thus far, except those 
whose sons have been killed or maimed 
battle? 

Let us tonight, on this great anniversary, 
dedicate ourselves to that task. Not only to 
the task of unity for victory but also unity 
for a just and lasting peace. 

Our men in the fox holes, under and upon 
they are 
fighting for, for without such knowledge thei 
will to fight would be destroyed. They know 
that the experiment of Washington and the 
founding fathers is being tested to the ut- 
most. They know that unless a just and last- 
ing peace is won our dead will have died in 
vain. Tonight throughout the world they 
are preparing the accounting for the Ameri- 
can people of their stewardship to George 
Washington. May the final report be: Sir, 
“the experiment entrusted to the hands of 
the people” has been preserved. 


iD 





Shadows of the Crooked Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7) , 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
February 14, 1944, Hon. Norman M. 
Littell, Assistant United States Attorney 
General, delivered in New York City an 
address entitled “Shadows of the Crooked 
Cross.” The address deals with the sub- 
ject of intolerance, and particularly with 
the wave of anti-Semitism which was let 
loose by the enemies of our country and 
mankind—the German people under the 
leadership of their sadistic masters. 

In view of the timeliness of the sub- 
ject, and the scholarly character of Mr. 
Littell’s address, I ask unanimous cor 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


ent 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECcorRD, 
as follows: 


An obscure incident on the threshold of 
American history marks an epoch in a strug- 
gle of the Jewish race for almost 2,000 years 
to attain religious freedom. On August 15, 
1790, a Hebrew congregation of Newport, 
R. I., addressed to the first President of our 
newly born Republic this devout and pro- 
found comment 





hitherto have been of the 


“Deprived as we 
invaluable rights of free citizens, we now— 
with a deep sense of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Disposer of all events—behold a gov- 


ernment erected by the majesty of the peo- 
ple—a government which to bigotry gives no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance, but 
generous!y affording to all liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship, deem- 
every one of whatever nation, tongue, or 
language, equal parts of the great govern- 
mental machine.” ; 

George Washington could well reply with 
pride that the United States had “given to 
mankind examples of an enlarged and liberal 
policy—a policy worthy of imitation. All 
possess alike liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenship. 

“It now no more that toleration is 
spoken of as if it were by the indulgence of 
one class of people that another enjoyed the 
exercise of their inherent natural rights, for, 
happily, the Government of the United States, 
which gives to bigotry no sanction, to perse- 
cution no assistance, requires only that they 
who live under its protection should demean 
themselves as good citizens in giving it on all 
occasions their effectual support.” 

Here at last was a new page in the history 
of persecuted minorities among religious and 
racial groups. Members of the Newport Syna- 
gogue were among the earliest settlers in the 
Colonies. They were Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews who had sought a haven of religious 
freedom in Ioger Williams’ colony of Rhode 
Island. 

A long and weary trail had led from the 
fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 79, when Jewish 
groups were scattered throughout the world, 
to this settlement in the colony of Rhode 
Island. First came persecution under the 
Roman Empire—not strictly religious perse- 
cution for the Empire embraced many diverse 
and strange religions varying from belief in 
the Egyptian Goddess Astarte and the cults 
of Orphic mysteries to the pagan worship of 
the Roman gods and the followers of the 
Persian god of Ahura Mazda. The Jews would 
not admit the divinity of the Roman emperor 
or burn incense before his statue; nor would 
the Christians. Therefore, both Jews and 
Christians were cast into arenas of Rome— 
side by side. 

The Christian minority became a majority 
with the Edict of Constantine in A. D. 325, 
adopting Christianity as the religion of the 
Empire, and with the tendency often fatal 
to attaining a majority, Christianity itself 
turned to the persecution of the pagan, the 
Jew, and the heretical Christian sects. 

The path of the Jew wound painfully 
through the Dark Ages into modern history, 
through a gauntlet of persecution in Spain, 
Austria, Portugal, France, England, Germany, 
Poland, and later Russia. 

Small wonder that the congregation of 
Jews in Newport, R. I., in 1790, having wit- 
nessed the birth of a nation founded upon a 
basic concept of religious tolerance, gave 
thanks for a new day in the history of the 
Jews. For the first time in history—and not 
in the Old World but in the New—the Jews 
were enfranchised by the Constitution as 
citizens of the United States. 

In the 145 years which followed, American 
Jews took their place with other minorities in 
the shelter of this protecting principle of 
legalized tolerance, reinforced in the con- 
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stitutions of every State as each one came 
into the Union. Not that they were wholly 
free of persecution, for that would assume a 
country wholly free of bigotry, and no such 
happy land has yet been known, but here the 
Jews were only one of several minorities in a 
new and growing country. Even though 
there were a few dark days and occasional 
waves of bigotry striking at the Irish, the 
Mormon, the Catholic, and the Jew—the 
prayer of the congregation of Newport and 
the hope of George Washington was never- 
theless stfbstantially realized. With the 
fears and oppression of the Old World left 
behind, the Jew moved, lived, and made his 
vital contributions in the generous at- 
mosphere of American life and good will— 
more secure during four generations of free- 
dom and justice in this country than he had 





ever been before in all of his history. 

Then suddenly across this American pat- 
tern flashed the panzer division of new at- 
tacking forces, the vanguard of a ruthless and 
brutal fanatic who became Chancelor of Ger- 
many on January 30, 1933. So tolerant were 
we of crackpot religious zealots and noisy 
advocates of one cause or another in the bed- 
lam of democracy debating its way to the 
truth, that for a time we scarcely noticed the 
shadow of the swastika over American life— 
the crooked cross which twists and distorts 
and divides and destroys. 

A William Dudley Pelley established a 
quasi-military force called the Silver Shirts 
with over 25,000 members extending through 
47 States. To trusting Americans there was 
a reassuring facade: “Memberships were open 
to anyone who had the Christian faith and 
believed in the Constitution of the United 
States and who had a willingness to support 
the Constitution of the United States at any 
cost.” 

But behind this facade the Silver Shirts 
meant “to save America as Mussolini and his 
Black Shirts saved Italy, and Hitler and his 
Brown Shirts saved Germany,” and “to re- 
cruit enough men and have them trained in 
explicit obedience to dare to intimidate the 
Federal Government.” By January 1934 Cal- 
ifornia had more Silver Shirts than either 
policemen and National Guard men. Meet- 
ings were being held in private homes “under 
a chaplain to perfect themselves'in knowledge 
and tactics for the master battle that is 
surely imminent.” 

Playing upon ignorant prejudices and fan- 
ning the spleen of the disappointed and frus- 
trated elements of society, the organization 
attempted to convert the latent prejudices 
against a religious minority into active and 
virulent race hatred. Of all the articles pub- 
lished in Pelley’s paper, the Gallilean, from 
December 22, 1941, to March 2, 1942, there 
were 1,195 consistencies with only 45 con- 
tradictions of the 14 major Nazi themes of 
propaganda. With 1,500 subscribers and 
3,500 to 5,000 publications a week, in all of 
which anti-Semitism was a major theme, the 
stream of race hatred was pumped into read- 
ers’ minds, beguiled by quotations from the 
scriptures and praise of the American Con- 
stitution. 

This was only 1 pocket of German influ- 
ence. Fritz Kuhn, national bundist leader, 
organized an eastern department of the 
United States with over 26 local chapters, a 
middle western department with over 14 local 
chapters, and a western department with over 
10 local chapters, sponsoring 4 newspapers 
in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 

The bund had seven different camp sites 
for training purposes and there were numer- 
ous affiliated organizations, one of them be- 
ing the Deutscher Konsum Verband, Inc., de- 
signed to promote a boycott in the purchase 
of Jewish goods. The Ordnungs Dienst was a 
militant association organization having its 
uniform, a swastika arm band, and firearms. 
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It was designed specifically to fight Bolsheyjst 
and Marxist movements. The German-Amer- 
ican Youth League was to establish camps 
throughout the United States to school 
American youths in the customs, ideals, ang 
traditions of the German race, with anti- 
Semitic literature at hand and inflammatory 
speeches against the Jews a frequent occur- 
rence. American boys took oaths of 
giance “to be faithful to the German way, 
pledged “as a boy of German stock.” 

Piece by piece the pattern of this prelimi- 
nary Nazi invasion of the United States t 
shape. Scattered but related organizations 
and individuals such as Elmer Hartzell, Franz 
Fiedler, and Robert Edward Edmondson, 
spread the Nazi poison of race hatred. Eq- 
mondson was vigorously supported by the 
German-American Bund, which held mass 
meetings and advertised for donations for his 
legal defense when he was prosecuted and 
indicted by the grand jury. 

The anti-Semitic propaganda was fed into 
this country by organizations and publica- 
tions working under the authority and direc- 
tion of Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment. Nazi money was 
distributed in convenient denominations to 
agents and publications here and abroad— 
in packs of $20 bills in the United States and 
in £5 notes in England. Not only in our 
country but throughout the world the Ger- 
man publication World Service spread anti- 
Semitic racial hatred, the overthrow of exist- 
ing governments, and advocated the adoption 
of national socialism. Other German organ- 
izations which in pre-Hitler days were known 
through the world as advocating pan-Ger- 
manism, such as the Fichte Bund, the League 
for Germandom Abroad, and the German 
Foreign Institute, were taken over by the 
Nazis and their original purposes were turned 
to the use of the Nazi Party in fostering its 
propaganda throughout the world. 

Here and abroad these organizations spread 
the germs of anti-Semitism, penetrating at 
every opportunity through carefully com- 
piled lists of names into the armed forces 
attempting to undermine their loyalty to the 
existing form of government in this coun 
Each of these organizations was recently 
indicted by a grand jury in the District of 
Columbia together with 30 individuals for 
conspiracy to undermine the morale and 
loyalty of our military and naval forces. 

Through such channels, from a land in 
which a new order reeked with unprecedented 
corruption and degradation of human dignity, 
trickled the familiar streams of Goebbels’ 
propaganda. Anti-Semitism was the com- 
mon theme here as it was in Germany before 
Hitler’s rise to power: Constantly linked 
together were the Jew and corruption, the 
Jew and the plutocrats, the Jew and democ- 
racy, the Jew and revolutions, the Jew and 
internationalism. Anti-Semitism was a ce- 
ment which bound together in the United 
States all of the groups and individuals 
from the Pelley followers and the bund lead- 
ers to the 30 indivicuals now facing trial and 
many others not named here. The proof is 
overwhelming. As Joseph McWilliams, one 
of the defendants awaiting trial in Wash- 
ington, had said to George Pagnanelli 
regard to this rabel-rousing anti-Semitic 
program: 

“Between you and me, George, this isn't 
my class of people. But you've got to have 
the mob with you in any revolution and this 
movement of ours is nothing but an Ameri- 
can national-socialist revolution in the first 
stages. I don’t believe half of this anti-Jew 
stuff I preach, but you can’t talk politics to 
these people unless you make it simple by 
bringing in the Jew every time. It’s the only 
language they understand—the language o! 
hate. Hitler made it work and that’s what 
I’m trying to do here. I want to give the man 
in the street a Christian new deal.” 

























un Schwinn, another defendant in the 
the 


ial, 


ng tr was western district 
of the Bund whose citizenship was 
led in 1940. He said in a speech on 
13. 1940: 
ere will be a new world order guar- 
i by Germany, Italy, and Japan.* * * 
racy’ is the real name of democracy 
is a minority of 5,000,000 Jews in a 
of 130,600,000 persons became the 


at of Hitler in this country. Hitler 
Jew. are a valuable hostage given to 
the democracies. Anti-Semitic propa- 
all countries is an almost in- 


able medium for the extension of our 
} 11 campaign. You will see how little 
: we shall need in order to upset the 
and the criteria of the whole world, 


and purely by attacking Judaism.” 
yverwhelmingly clear even before 
of war that the problem had 
a problem of the Jews. The 
I 1 Government acted—not with firing 
s in Germany, but with indictments 
courts where the judgments of average 
in citizens sitting in the jury box 
60 persons to the penitentiary, includ- 


aS ¢ 
+hreak 
VICaar 


to be 


William Dudley Pelley, Elmer Hartzell, 
Fiedler, Fritz Kuhn, and 26 Bund 
s associated with him, while George 





. , ter Viereck, Joseph McWilliams, Her- 
- Schwinn, and 27 others linked in this 
nspiracy to undermine and over- 
wn ited States Government have 
ted by a Federal grand in 
ngton, D. C., and are now about to go 


. throw the 


jury 


inyone suppose for one moment that 
were guilty were indicted? The 
f investigation lead much further. 


of the broken Nazi pattern still 
much of it still under cover. 
e lurks a potential attack upon a mi- 
I y of our citizens and a menace to each 
. ery one of us. Surely we now know 
the test of democracy does not lie 


in casting ballots at the poll 
yroved that. The test of democ- 
ibove all else, in the protection 
to minorities to preserve their liber- 
their integrity, and their self-respect 


s—Hitler’s 
vote 


liac 


the rule of a majority. Can we not 
in the fate of Europe under tyranny 
that the persecution of one minority leads 


to the persecution of another? As 


ed by Edward Joseph Smythe, chairman 


( t Protestant War Veterans of the 
n- United States, and one of those now under 
re i ment and facing trial with George 
1 £ ter Viereck, in an article entitled 
e “Hitler, Stalin, and the Pope” 
: e will destroy Judaism and communism 
nd ' in America. We will likewise destroy Ro- 
- manism here as Hitler has in New Ger- 
a many. * * * Every Protestant through- 
out the world (except those in the employ 
- of the Jews) look upon Hitler as the great- 
a est living Christian since Jesus Christ. Ro- 
s I ism, communism, Judaism, fascism is 
our enemy. We will destroy them, one and 
2 f even if we have to use machine guns 
: to do it. This Nation belongs to the Prot- 
estants.” 





hen the pattern is clear, the place of the 
Jews is clear. As Rauschning says: 
itler has firmly believed that with the 
le aid of anti-Semitism he could really de- 
y the moral and legal order in America. 
> made it clear that anti-Semitism in the 
ited States is the weapon to extend na- 
nal socialism there, as it had been the 








omen Oo 


by weapon in Germany. With the help of all 
n these stirred-up animosities, he could con- 
( fuse the Nation and seed disruption and in- 
n jure and disintegrate the whole political and 
¥ g 


ial machinery of America.” 

In the same conversation with Rausch- 
ng Hitler made it clear that by anti-Semitic 
»\paganda he could not only gain the sup- 


<u“ 
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port of impor 





tant elements of all 
nation—sympat hizers ar 





ideas—but by destroying a vital part of the 
society he would secuce a nation to use 
methods of terror and force and so destroy 





the feeling for right and order. 
“Propaganda,” Goebbels said, “Lelped us to 
p propaganda Kept us in power; propa- 
ganda will help us to conquer the world.” 
Goebbels might have said accurately 
“unchallenged propaganda The voice of 
destruction prevailed in Germany because it 
remained unchallenged by meek and submis- 
sive citizens. Liberty died in Germany and 


wer; 


more 








the Weimar Republic with it—not with 
Hitler's “Ja” election and not when Hinden- 
burg capitulated and made Hitler his Chan- 





cellor on January 30, 1933. It had alr 
died. Recently I saw a picture, taken in 
early days of Hitler’s rise to power, of a ma 





being marched down the streets of Berlin 
by four storm troopers, wearing an insulting 
Sign on the front and back labeling him as 


aJew. Neither the Jew nor the storm trooper 
determined the fate of Germany, but rather 
the passive bystanders witnessing without 
protest the humiliation of a human soul. 
Jew and non-Jew watching the proces 
saved their own skins but lost their 
souls. Invisible but nevertheless side by 
side with that lonelv Jew marching to a con- 
centration camp death marched the lib- 
erties, the sense of justice, the self-respect 


sion 
own 





or 


of the German people 

How rightly Mr. Justice Murphy has re- 
cently said, “Our action in respect to the 
Jews may well be considered the measure of 
our civilization and the test of our institu- 
tions of government.” How rightly he and 
other leading Americans have said that we 
must leave no stone unturned to save those 


= can still 
and in the 
preeene-Hen wate 
out raising a hand to stop it. 
But we scarcely need to seek 
ction from experience abroad. 


be saved 
pe sit ion 


hing a tr 


in Eurcpe, lest we 
of the German by- 


igic procession with- 


a guide for 
What is the 

















traditional American method of meeting a 
menace from without or evils from within 
Whether we are facing merely the remnants 
of the Nazi pattern for America or re 
forces at home which would rule by m 

the objectives of these forces are the sime 
and the solution is the same—the tradi al 
American sclut! Attack, attack, attack 
wherever the forces of tyranny show their 
heads. 

Let us turn the full lig f info d pub- 
lic scrutiny upon every i el 1 € y 
specious argument, upon all those who gi 
lip service to our liberties but condone op- 
pression and ignore attack upon minorities 

Let us awaken an embattled public opinion, 
an outraged sense of justice, a clear and 

nderstanding conviction that the issue is 
cain than the individual, greater than the 


Jewish minority of our citizens immediately 
involved—as great indeed as the very future 
of our country, for the price of defeat or even 
compromise with these forces is the loss of 
human dignity and decency—the loss of our 
soul as a naticn. 

The battle lines throughout the world t 
day are drawn between men of good will 
and men of ill will. Those same battle lines 
exist on the home front. Let us proceed | 


)- 


by 
law, as Federal prosecutors are now proceed- 
ing, to strike and strike hard wherever the 


facts justify, and let us turn the light of pub- 
lic scrutiny mercilessly upon the soldiers on 
the home front, our public officials in the 
cities, counties, and States wherever the virus 
of apathy, indifference, or prejudice denies to 
any citizen the equal protection of the law. 
Let us, with Thomas Jefferson, take a new 
and more fundamental oath of allegiance and 
say, each of us as American citizens: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God, eter- 
nal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 
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We of this generation |! ited—we did 








. s € a 
not earn the in tu \ t y. With 
gratitude for the past, let us clearly | eive 
that as surely as the clock ti by € tragic 
second on the battle fronts e kind 
of world our children will liv de- 
termined {ter : human 
which we have known, « nized by 
it figure in the Lin Me l, that 
world with “malice e, with 
toward all th firm € t 
gives us to see the right,” that world 
will be preserved only as v € A re- 
earn the right to our inl i ) We 
must decide fearles 1 act 
de *n will we keep faith with 
and discharge the trust reposed in us by citi- 
zenship in this great land. 





New Food Ration Tokens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 


. COCHRAN. Mr. 
ranted me, I include a very inter- 
esting radio talk by Hon. Chester B 

O. P. A. Administrator, with Mrs 
Luekel, chairman of the homemaker sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia 
Ecc Association, and 


nomi 
nomics 


25, 194 


me 


Syn roar 
OPV A ‘ 


‘enna e g 








Janssen, executive secretary of the Food 
Industry War Committee, over the Blue 
Network Tuesday, February 22, 1944: 

Mr. Bowtes. I'm sure most of you |} yw by 
now about the new food-rat l ‘ 
Some are d and some: ue « ( on 
whether u e | d or 
meats They are like little coins th you 
use for change and I believe you're I to 
find that they're a wonderful | bot you 

d your grocer in speedin ps i 
cutting down on rationing red pe 

You've seen pe € ex} t! new 
ration plan in your stores, and prob y dis- 
cussed it with your neighb Eu I tI 

like to des € Ken 
i detail, v i e | >< 


, like yourself, will be , em 
ime and Mr. Janssen, of the F 


jar Committee 


be 














l, let me remind you that f i 
rationing, aS a wartime measure, will be - 
most exactly 1 year old when this token plan 
goes into “enon next week. A ye isn't a 
long time, but in that year we've learned a 
lot about how to ration nd | not to 
ration food And I 1 1 all of us |! e 
learned, you people who do the buying, your 
storekeepers, and we of the O. P. A. w e job 
it is prepare the rationing programs and 
to establish the coupon values each month in 
line with the actual supplies which the War 
Food ane n is able to make availa 
to us civilians. 


The new token system, I believe, is going to 
make rationir 


, 1 








a great dé e r e 
with. That eces for our storekeens . 
after all, have borne the brunt of the re- 
sponsibility thus far. It also goes f mile 
lions of you wome who do the ‘ . 
After a week of the new token system, I pre- 
dict you'll agree with me that it 1 real 
improvement 
Right now, however, the plan is new, and 


naturally, you have questions, I'd like 
din teem wd r you if I can ] 
the best way will be to let 
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ask the questions which may be in your mind, 
too, 

Mrs. Leukel, you keep house, don’t you? 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Yes, I do, Mr. Bowles, for my 
husband and family. 

Mr. Bowtes. You'll be doing your share of 
shopping then. Do you have any questions 
about this plan? Of course, I realize that you 
haven't begun to use it yet, and won't for a 
few days. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Well, I’ve seen the poster in 
some of the stores in my neighborhood which 
shows how the new system works. It says 
that all our food ration stamps are going to 
be worth 10 points and that these tokens you 
speak of will be given as change. In other 
words, if I want to buy a can of soup worth 
8 points, I give my grocer a 10-point stamp 
and he gives me 2 tokens, each worth 1 point, 
as change. 

Mr. Bow.es. You know, Mrs. Leukel, I’ve 
learned to have a lot of confidence in the 
housewives of this country. You justify that 
confidence. You've given all of us the gist 
of the whole ration-token idea in what you’ve 
said, and I hope every woman who shops will 
get it as quickly 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Well, it’s really pretty simple. 
As I see it, we'll still use our ration stamps, 
and the tokens along with them. 

Mr. Bow tess. That's right. Tokens aren’t 
taking the place of ration stamps. The 
really basic change is that your food stamps, 
the red and blue ones in War Ration Book 4, 
are all going to have the same value begin- 
ning next Sunday. They'll be worth 10 points 
each. The tokens came about because we 
needed a simple, practical unit for making 
change. They will be the small change of 
rationing, under this new system. They have 
been made in colors, too—in red and blue— 
to correspond with the stamps. And they'll 
be worth 1 point each. 

Mrs. LeuKet. About these red 
stamps in my War Book 4, Mr. Bowles. I 
wanted to ask, will we use them the same 
way we've always done? I mean, will the red 
be our meat points and the blue for canned 
goods, and so on? 

Mr. Bowtes. That’s right. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. But—er—perhaps I'm Still not 
quite clear. Those stamps, they've still got 
8, 5, 2, and so forth printed on them 

Mr. Bowtss. That's true because we didn’t 
want to go to all the trouble and expense 
of putting out a new ration book. We've 
counted on the alertness of the average 
housewife to make the switch in her mind. 
Once she knows that the value of those 
stamps is 10 points each, we will have no 
problem. Every stamp from next Sunday 
on, regardless of the number printed on the 
face of it, will be worth ten points. We 
went into this question of possible con- 
fusion pretty thoroughly. We talked with 
retailers and housewives, and considered 
what would be involved in printing a special 
ration book—the expense, and the trans- 
portation difficulties and the time of the 
hundreds of thousands of school teachers 
who have helped us in distributing these 
books before. In the end we decided the 
simplest thing to do was just tell you people 
that the stamps were worth 10 points. We've 
had a lot of wonderful cooperation from 
everyone—the food industry and the adver- 
tising people, the newspapers, movies, and 
radio. Ina couple of weeks, you'll just think 
automatically; stamps, 10 points; tokens, 
both kinds, red and blue, 1 point each. Now, 
Mr. Janssen, how does this new ration token 
plan look to you? 

Mr. JANSSEN. This new plan is good news 
from the storeKeepers’ point of view, Mr. 
Bowles, because it will cave a lot of time and 
trouble. Why don’t you explain about the 
longer validity period for all the stamps. 
That's important. 

Mr. Bowes. Tremendously important. 
Under the old system now in use, Mr. Jans- 


and blue 


sen, it takes 12 stamps each month to ration 
processed foods, as you know. These stamps 
are good for 1 month with a carry-over of 
20 days. Under the new method, 5 stamps 
will do the job now done by 12 stamps. 
What is more, they will be good for 2 months 
with a carry-over of 20 days, or almost twice 
as long as before. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. You mean we’re not going to 
have those expiration-day dithers, when 
we'd suddenly come to and realize that cer- 
tain stamps wouldn’t be any good unless we 
spent them in a hurry. 

Mr. Bow Les. That needn’t happen any 
more, with a little careful budgeting. You'll 
have about 12 weeks, now, Mrs. Leukel, in 
which to budget points. 

Mr. JANSSEN. And she'll have less stamps 
to handle. You know, Mr. Bowles, I was 
skeptical about this whole idea at first. 
Frankly, I figured it was more Government 
red tape. Then I got to thinking about what 
you've just explained to Mrs. Leukel, how 5 
stamps will do the work of 12 in shopping 
for processed foods. On meats it works out, 
as I’ve been told, 6 red stamps instead of 
16. Then it hit me, all of a sudden, what it 
would mean to about 690,000 storekeepers. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. They won't have to handle 
nearly as many stamps; is that it? 

Mr. JANSSEN. You know, Mrs. Leukel, your 
part, just doing the buying, was easy. Under 
the old system, a storekeeper had to take in 
mcre than twice as many stamps as he does 
now, and he had to sort them in 8 different 
piles—a pile of red 8's a pile of blue 8’s— 
red 5's, blue 5’s—same thing with the brown 
and green stamps later, brown 3’s, green 3’s— 
Now he's got only two piles to think of—one 
red, one blue. 

Mr. Bow es. One of the biggest things in 
favor of this new token method was that it 
would relieve you people, the storekeepers of 
this country, at least 60 percent of all that 
extra rationing work. 

Mr. JANSSEN. Believe me, they’ve done their 
share of counting stamps and keeping ration 
accounts straight in the bank. Some of them 
even got up Sundays to doit. With the help 
problem what it is, anything that cuts down 
counting ration stamps, I'm for it. 

Mr. Bow tes. The savings from this new 
plan are going to be very worth while both 
to our grocers and to the taxpayers. Let's 
figure it out together. The 600,000 grocers 
and butchers in the country have been han- 
dling about 4,000,090,000 stamps a month. 
After this new token plan gets working, 
they'll handle about 2,500,000,000 less. Some 
very conservative estimates I’ve seen place the 
money that our food merchants will save at 
a minimum of $35,000,000 a year. Then 
you've got an additional saving because your 
present ration books will last you much 
longer. If it weren’t for this new token plan, 
we'd have to get out a new ration book every 
5 months. But by standardizing stamp val- 
ues and bringing in tokens as change, we in- 
crease the life of book 4 to nearly 2 years. 
That will save $4,500,000 in printing costs 
alone, not to mention the savings in man- 
power, paper, transportation, and the time of 
a couple of hundred thousand volunteer 
workers every few months to distribute a new 
ration book. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Yes; and we housewives will 
save all the bother of going to our school- 
house for a new book. How many tokens will 
be needed, Mr. Bowles? 

Mr. BOWLES. We've ordered about 2,000,- 
000,000 and may order 200,000,000 more. 
We've asked the advice of bankers, Treasury 
officials, and everyone else who knows and 
has experience on this sort of thing and it is 
generally agreed that this number should be 
enough. 

Two billion two hundred million is only 
about 16 tokens for every one of the 128,- 
000,000 ration books issued. We think we've 
ordered enough, because as I've said before, 
tokens are the small change of rationing. 
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You don’t keep pennies in your pocket o; 
purse, you keep them moving. Do the sa 
with your tokens, and we'll be all right. 

Mr. JANSSEN. Here’s one way of looking at 
it, Mr. Bowles. We don’t get in a street car 
and hand the conductor a $5 bill. I h 
people appreciate that storekeepers will only 
have a limited supply of tokens. If a cus- 
tomer wants a box of prunes worth 3 points, 
and she’s got 3 blue tokens she shouldn't ask 
him to change a 10-point stamp. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. I'll try to remember that 
And I think all the other housewives will, t: 
You know I should think this system wx 
speed up lines at the checking counters jn 
the stores. 

Mr. JANSSEN. That used to be a bottleneck 
all right with both money and ration points 
to worry about. 

Mr. Bow.Lss. You'll both be glad to know 
that in a recent test demonstration, the line 
using the new system of 10-point stamps and 
receiving tokens in change moved past the 
checking counter in less than half the time 
required by the line using stamps under the 
old system. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Mr. Bowles, there’s just ons 
question that’s been bothering me. Some 
brown stamps in my book three will still be 
good and some green stamps in book four 

Mr. Bow tes. The point values on thess 
stamps are not changed. They keep their 
present values: 8, 5, 2, and 1, as long as they 
last. Your grocer, if he wishes, may give you 
change in tokens for these stamps too, the 
ones that are now valid. But you won't have 
to think about those green and brown stam; 
much longer. They'll be out of the picture 
by March 20, in less than a month. Mean- 
time, just remember to use them up first 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Well, I’ve certainly been glad 
to have this discussion, Mr. Bowles. The 
token idea ought to make my shopping easie: 

Mr. JANSSEN. And that goes for the grocers 
and butchers too. I'm thinking of the head- 
aches it’s saving for about a half a milli 
other storekeepers. 

Mr. Bow tes. This is the biggest single 
change in any rationing program that we at 
the O. P. A. have ever undertaken. And we've 
tried to handle it carefully and sensibly 
When there is plenty of food again for every- 
body, food of all kinds, we'll all want to forget 
rationing just as soon as we can. But mean- 
while your O. P. A. has a double responsibil- 
ity, as far as food rationing is concerned 
When the War Food Administration tells us 
that some food is scarce and must be ra- 
tioned, and that just so much is available 
for us here at home, our first responsibility is 
to see that food is distributed so that all of 
you can have a fair share, at prices that are 
fair to all. 

Our next job, and we've been doing our 
darndest at it for a year now, is to see that 
rationing, as a wartime measure, becomes as 
easy as possible to live with. Easy for you 
who shop. Easy for storekeepers who serve 
you. Before we decided to go ahead with this 
plan, we canvassed the whole situation. We 
held meetings with the food industry, with 
the banks who handle the ration stamps after 
they leave you grocers. We talked with indi- 
vidual grocers and butchers, with housewives, 
and consumer groups. In the end they were 
all agreed, as I’m sure you will be in another 
week, that this new system, a 10-point value 
and a long validity period for your food 
stamps, with tokens as small change, was the 
most valuable and forward-looking move that 
could possibly be made to simplify wartime 
food rationing. There may be a few bugs 
and minor difficulties that haven’t occurred 
to us. But even if there are, the huge sav- 
ings in time and money will be so worth- 
while that I’m sure we'll all be patient until 
this new system is working smoothly. 

And now thank you, Mrs. Leukel and M' 
Janssen. And good-bye to all of you until 
next weex at this same time. 






























































A Soldier on Voting 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 
TARVER. Mr. 


Speaker, under 


to extend my remarks in the 
Fy I rp, I include the following letter 
.ed in the Dalton News, Dalton, 


f ‘February 2 22, 1944: 


A SOLDIER ON VOTING 


THe Eprror: Just a letter to let you and 
he people at home know how most 
ys who are away feel about those 

elections and, also, to give you an 


what we hope to find when we do 
r good. 

k the main thing we want to happen 
rd to the elections is to have the best 

men available in office. It doesn’t 
so much whether we vote or not, if 
mre folks keep their faith with us and 
the good government and the best 
fficials for all of the political offices. 
one of us is interestei in the 


get 


every 


ders, we are more interested in the 
» office will be run. To choose a man 
capable of holding public office is 
unfair to those at home, but also to 


who can’t be there to fight for what 


eem right. It will also be a deep in- 


to the coming generations, because 
d term of office will unavoidably 
ir governmental system back a few 


corse Just because a man has a good name and 
friends doesn’t mean he will be a 
public official. We want the man who 


do the job even if we do have per- 

dislikes for him. That is just like the 

s in that respect. You may not like 

ve’) f your leaders, but if he is the guy to 


ibly u there and bring you ba 
erv- leader to follow. 

e are a lot of our boys who won't be 

help out in running a very efficient 


ck, then he 


ment. If what the rest of us are fight- 
ed . r preparing to fight for is not worth the 


those people at home in running an 











.r efficient government, then those boys 
st their lives over there and the ons 
: ) give their all are fighting and oo 
ll of f it in vain. 
t are people during the last World War al- 
lowed many undesirable things to happen, 
those things were the rewards of Ameri- 
that F can fighting men who had offered everything 
es as me had given everything. Those men 
- vou f ur fathers, friends, and relatives. 
ser ( All we ask is that it doesn’t happen again. 
1 tl : K faith with us, but mainly keep faith for 
We E t of us who won’t ever be back 
wit ; The majority of your boys want to find the 
after ld friends there when they return, as 
indi- “ s some new ones to be added; but they 
wives . t to find improvements finished that 
wert they would have fought for had they been 
ther home. Here’s to a better and improved re- 
value e of politics than the one which met our 
food ; fathers when they returned. 
s the Take care of the trust we have left, for we 
i inable to do so now, and we a ak no more. 
Your boys will have that same unconquerable 
— spirit that Americanism has always fostered 
urred and th at will be the force which will be able 
save to buil ld & completed house upon the base 
rth- and framework you must, and will, supply 
ul for us 
; Give us the foundation for the new world 
dN and we shall supply the rest, because if faith 


is Kept then the hardest job is finished. 
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It’s up to you whether the new world will 
find peace. “Large from littl c s 
grow,” and from small political mistakes 
come the the ones that bri I er 
war. So keep us from sending our sons into 


another bloody c : 

Again I put it before 
can’t or haven’t the time to write: Keep well 
that faith we have in you and do n ll 
thing or to keep us from < 
home soon to a town, county, State, and 
Nation with a better government and a better 
place to live than the one we left behind 

Keep faith with the boys who can't be there 
to keep it for themselves. 

Pvt. (1st Cl.) Sanrorp P. Carr, Jr 
U.S. M.C 

EW RIVER, N. C 


you, for the boys who 


any 





anyone 
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Safeguarding of Vessels, Harbors, Ports, 
and Water-Front Facilities Throughout 
the United States by the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
ago today, the President’s Executive 
Order No. 9074 delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy the primary responsi- 
bility for safeguarding all vessels, har- 
bors, ports, and water-front facilities in 
the continental United States, Alaska, 
the Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Shortly thereafter, 
the ex cution of this job was assigned 
to the Co mmandant of the Coast Guard 
by the S ecretary of the Navy and has 
been carried forward by Coast Guard 
personnel since that time. This work is 
not of a ectacular nature and little 
publicity or renown has been given to it. 
I believe, however, that the accomplish- 
ments of the ‘ares curity program 
which the Coast Guard has instituted 
constitutes one of the more important 
contributions to the success of our Na- 
tion’s war efforts, and I feel that the 
second anniversary of the undertaking 
of this work should not go unnoticed or 
unnoted. For a remarkable record of 
achievement has been made during the 
past 2 years which has resulted in ex- 
pediting our Nation’s war potential be- 
ing brought into action against our 

nemies. 

The work of protecting our ports and 
the merchant shipping using our ports is 
not a defensive program, but is an inte- 

gral part of our offensive efforts. Battle 
operations against the enemy can only be 
conducted successfully if an adequate 
line of supply is maintained, and this 
port-security program constitutes one of 
the most important links on this supply 
chain. The picture is a simple one. We 
are producing large quantities of war 
materials and training great numbers of 
American fighting men in this country. 
Our armies and those of our allies in the 
far-flung battle areas of the world re- 
quire these supplies and these men. We 
must maintain, therefore, a transporta- 


2 years 


sp 
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tion system to link the source of supply 
s at which i u 1 

Germans and J T} 

K is one ¢ i -b I 

requirin I r ibers <« 
sels and sufficient port fa- 
cilities to load them. Any injury to these 
vessels or to these port facilities which 

hinders the expeditious handling of th 
transportation job will, in direct propor- 
tion, reduce volume and speed with 
which we can bring our tremendous r 
potential actually to bear against our 
enemy forces. Because of this it is vital 
that these port facilities and these ves- 
sels while in port be protected against 
injury or damage from sabotage, acci- 
dent, negligence, subversive activities, or 
any other cause. hat is the job which 


the Coast Guard has so remarkably 
complished during the past 2 years 
which it is continuing to do so w 

It is difficult to list the 
ments of the Coast Guard's port s¢ 
program because 
by the absence of injury 
any concrete physical resul 
be seen and counted. The s 
program is t demonstrated, 


its success is evide 


' 


s which 


} 
pes 





cu 


ac- 


and 


accomplish- 


rity 


need 
rather than by 


can 


success of 
howe 


ver, 


ars no 


for 


port 


by the fact that during these 2 y« 
injury or damage of importance has oc- 
curred by any vessels or facilities 
which the Coast Guard has been respon- 
s1pie. 
The objective of the Coast Guard 
secu program has been to protect 











all 


vess ports, harbors, and water-front 
facilities from any injury which would 
slow the expeditious handling and trans- 
portation of war cargo. To attain this 
objective, the Coast Guard, throuch it 
captains of the port, ha nstituted the 
following port security measures: (a) 
Control of the anchorage and movem¢ 
of all vessels in port: (b) issu ( 
Coast Guard identification cards and su- 
pervision of ingress and egress to v é 
and water-front facilities; ) fire pre- 
vention mea sures, including inspections, 
recommendations, trailer pumpers, and 
other extinguishing agents; (e) super- 
vision of the loading and stowage of ex- 
plosives and military ammunition aboard 
all vessels; (f) boarding and exan - 
tion of vessels in ports; (g) sealing of 
vessel’s radios; (h) licensing of v ls 
for movement in local v rs and d - 
ture therefrom; (j) guarding of i r- 
tant facilities; (k) enforcement of all 
regulations governing vessel id water- 
front security; (1) maintenance of water 
patrol! (m) general enforcement of 
Federal laws on navigable waters and 
other miscellaneous du 

The achievements of the Coast Gua: 
port-security program are even mors - 
markable when it is realized that tl 

arted, at the time of the P: ent’s 
Shen utive order, with merely a sk n 
organization. Today a highly coordi- 
nated organization of officers and 1 i 
are carrying out the port-security pro- 
gram through 75 captain-of-the- 
units and 91 assistant captain-of- = 
port units. To combat fire, the ! t 
prevalent source of injury to \v 1 
water-front facilities, a fleet of 253 fire- 
boats, the smallest having a pumping ca- 
pacity of 2,000 gallons per minute, have 
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been built or converted and now consti- 
tutes the largest fleet of its kind in the 
world. Over a thousand patrol and 
picket boats, well as miscellaneous 
other equipment, are also used to carry 
out this program. It is truly amazing 
that a job having the scope and impor- 
tance of this port-security program 
can have been so adequately fulfilled by 
the utilization of comparatively so few 
officers and men. 

Tremendous credit for the success of 
this port-security program must be given 
to Vice Admiral Russel R. Waesche, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard; to Capt. 
Norman B. Hall, Chief of the Port Secu- 
rity Division, who has directed the Na- 
tion-wide program; to the district Coast 
Guard officers and captains of the port 
who have put it into operation; and to 
the officers and men of the Coast Guard 
who have contributed to this effort. 
Their job is a continuing one of con- 
stantly increasing importance. Within 
the past 2 years the number and ton- 
nage of merchant vessels using our ports 
have multiplied manyfold. 

The volume and importance of the war 
cargoes passing over port facilities and 
carried by these vessels have similarly 
increased many times. With this in- 
crease has come a proportionate increase 
in the responsibility of the Coast Guard, 
as they are now required to protect and 
safeguard the greatly augmented num- 
ber of vessels, cargoes, and water-front 
facilities. As our armies and those of 
our allies enter upon the offensive stages 
of this war, it has also become of ever- 
growing importance that the materials 
and men of war reach them promptly 
and without delay, and that nothing be 
permitted to slow their maximum flow. 
As this flow is dependent upon these 
merchant ships and the water-front fa- 
cilities which they use, no injury to 
them can be permitted which will delay 
the shipment to our armies of the ma- 
tériel and men they need. The Coast 
Guard must take increasing efforts, 
therefore, to insure the protection of 
those bottlenecks of our war effort. 

I believe the men of the Coast Guard 
deserve the appreciation of the people of 
our Nation for the unsung contributions 
which their port-security program has 
made to the successful prosecution of the 
war. And I feel confident that the Coast 
Guard can be depended upon to carry on 
this increasingly important job in the 
trying and difficult days to come in the 
Same successful manner which it has 
done during the past 2 years. 


e 
as 





The Transition to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS E. MILLER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 
Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 


{ dress which was delivered by Arthur G. 


| 


Drefs, chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
at the chamber’s annual dinner held 
recently in St. Louis: 

When historians write about the epoch- 
making periods of America, the years that 
we are now going through will rank as the 
most critical and far-reaching. Decisions 
that being made today and tomorrow 
will have a profound effect on the kind of 
country tirat will be in existence for the next 
50 years. Are we going to have a free Amer- 
ica or will our lives and businesses be sub- 
jected to the iron heel of bureaucracy? 

Uniess we reach wise solutions to all of 
the many colossal problems confronting us 
today, all of the war sacrifices—the supreme 
sacrifice by many of our finest young men— 


are 


will have been in vain. Military victory 
alone is not enough. Measures to prevent 
future wars must be established. Our demo- 


cratic form of government—particularly the 
preservation of the rights granted by our 
Constitution and by our Bill of Rights—must 
be reaffirmed in forthright words translated 
into a convincing program of sound action. 

What are some of the problems? Let’s 
examine a few. 

The President admitted in his address to 
Congress that to date contracts amounting 
to over $12,000,000,000 have been canceled. 
In most cases canceled contracts have been 
replaced by other orders, so that generally 
the impact of these cancelations has not 
been unfavorable. Here and there, however, 
plants have been completely shut down. 
Most of these have been Government-owned, 
so that individual businesses haven't as a 
rule been critically hurt. But some have. 
More will be. It is therefore of the first im- 


portance that legislation for the prompt 
settlement and payment of terminated con- 
tracts be enacted now. Delayed contract 


settlements will result in widespread bank- 
ruptcy with mass unemployment. 

Our chamber of commerce has taken a 
position of national leadership on this vital 
subject. Already several important meet- 
ings have been held which have been bene- 
ficial to the St. Louis area contractors. On 
February 24 we will hold a meeting at the 
Jefferson Hotel which will have national 
significance. The ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy to whom the job of contract 
terminations has been delegated will be on 
hand. We hope to work out a pattern that 
will be usable effectively in all parts of the 
country 

A second problem, closely akin to contract 
terminations, is the disposal of Government- 
owned plants, equipment, and supplies. It 
is generally conceded that the value of Gov- 
ernment plants and equipment alone is ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000. How can the 
Government dispose of this tremendous plant 
and equipment without permanent harm to 
our economy? 

It is obvious that if these plants and the 
machine tools in them went to the larger 
concerns exclusively, an untenable monopoly 
would be created. Nothing would be more 
disastrous. 

Some individuals recommend disposing of 
the machine tools abroad. I am personally 
opposed to such action until after industry 
in this country has first been modernized. 
Many American plants are antiquated. How 
can they compete if we sell or give away our 
newest equipment and our industries con- 
tinue to operate with obsolete facilities? 
After our permanent military requirements 
are satisfied, the next step should be the 
modernization of American industry—par- 
ticularly small industry. The surplus, in- 
cluding machinery replaced, can then be 
disposed of abroad. 

Perhaps of greater concern to all business 
is the disposal of surplus merchandise of all 
kinds wnaich will be owned by the Govern- 
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ment when hostilities are ended. Unless 
surpluses are disposed of in an orderly y 
over a period of years, the markets of m 
businesses will be glutted for months o; 
perhaps years 

It is recommended that a seven-man < 
mission of businessmen, each with at 
5 years of executive experience, be created 
adequate legislation. The President y 
appoint the members of th commission 
ject to the stipulations of the legislat 
This commission would first find out 
supplies were in existence and then ar 
for their disposition in an orderly maz 
Here the advice of industry and bu 
groups would be necessary. For examp! 
trucks were to be disposed of, the manuf 
turers of the trucks and their distribut 
would constitute an industry advisory g: 

Here again our chamber will play an a 
portant part. Our local industries 
and smail—must be both represented 
protected. The chamber of commerce i 
logical agency to handle this important i 
lem in the metropolitan St. Louis area 

The demobilization of war industries in- 


volves the demobilization of labor. What 
to be done with the returning Soldiers 
What's to be done with war workers? W! 


about wages? Are they to be reduced, o; 
will high wages continue? 

The answer to all of these problems is nec- 
essarily national; yet St. Louis cannot ad 
a do-nothing policy. It must 
accept its responsibilities and work diligently 
and boldly for a satisfactory solution 

The only complete solution is jobs for al 
those who want to work. It is expected tha 
many young men will complete their educa- 
tion before seeking employment. There : 
several million women and men who wil 
withdraw from the labor market as soon as 
the emergency has ended. Finally, there are 
always a couple of million unemployed even 
in the most prosperous periods. This condi- 
tion will likely continue. 

It should be recognized that no matter how 
skillful the transition from war to peace 
there will be what economists call a primary 
depression. The length of that depré 
will depend on the successful handling of at 
least six fundamental things: 

1. Adequate legislation on contract termi- 
nations and on the disposal of Government- 
owned facilities and the intelligent enforce- 
ment or handling of it. If either the enact- 
ment of the legislation is delayed or the ad- 
ministration of it bungled, then unemp!o 
ment will be prolonged. 

2. If the war in Europe ends several months 
before the war against Japan, then th 
should be a substantial industrial conversi 
from war operations to operations for pe 
time products. It is generally agreed that 
with the ending of the European phase of 
the war, roughly 50 percent of all war con- 
tracts will be terminated. Even now ther 
adequate supplies of most raw mate! 
Such materials as aluminum, copper, z 
and steel are no longer critical. They c 
now be diverted to consumer goods merchan- 
Gise because of the continued manpow: 
shortage. When manpower is available, the 
should be a skillful transition which will take 
into consideration the competitive conditions 
within an industry and the labor situatiol 
in the areas in which the competitors within 
an industry are located. 

3. There must be a realistic approach t 
the wage problem by both management and 
labor. 

Management must realize that except in a 
very few locations and industries, the hour!) 
wage rates will not be reduced. We are 
amassing a national debt which may ulti- 
mately total $300,000,000,000. This debt can- 
not be reduced or even serviced unless wages 
and prices are continued at approximately 
the same levels that prevailed during the wet 
years when the debt was being contracted 
We learned in the depression years of te 











that farmers 








j debts as an ex- 
ntracted when their products sold 

i prices—could not be liquidated 

sh ng a much greater purchasing 

with consequent deflated prices for 

( the other hand, labor must rs that 
e from war work to peacetime pro- 

will result, at least temporaril in 








rading of workers into less 
ies. Many workers will have t 
the jobs that they had before 
i war work. This step does not mean 
ir wage rates will be On 
ry, I believe all wage classifications, 


they 


pre-war. 


lily unskilled, will remain at a perma- 
higher level. But their former jobs 
t rally yield the higher pay that 





in most war industries 
In the latest report of the St. Louis 
e United States Employment Ser 
ent is made on the number of 
od during December to accept new 
at lower wages than they had 
The jobs that were available 
yay were not filled by war workers 
yst their higher paid jobs. 
of labor from war jobs 
b nstitutes one of most dif- 
problems, because it is a human prob- 
Nevertheless, it must be made success- 








workers 
refus 


ment 


transition 


inh Cc 


the 





if the primary depression is to be short 
Further inflation must be prevented or 
controlled and confined to narrow 
extent of inflation is not generally un- 
automotive indust esti- 


I xter 
d id. The 
tha 


1 pre-war designed cars, if built at 





nt labor and material costs, would b 
prices from 25 to 49 percent higher 

hose that prevailed when production 

A pped ince that estimate was made, 
d ges have been increased, which 





y be translated into higher freight 


ther, demands have been made for 








pay in the steel industry and in the 
tive industry. Should these pay - 
be granted, it is conceivable that a 
t formerly sold for $800 will be priced 
200 
v > every market survey shows a tre- 


us potential demand for automobiles, 

it is pre that there would be a severe 
nkage in demand if prices were 40 to 50 
percent higher than prevailed before the war 


bable 


Many articles that are being sold today 
price ceilings created 2 or more years 
At present costs, most of them are be- 
iid at an actual loss 
of Economic Stabilization re- 


The Office 
tly ruled that when commercial items are 
eased for production, they would have to 

Id at cost when gross profits were con- 
rably above those prevailing in the 1936- 
period. When gr¢ profits were 
er than the base period but not consid- 
higher, a profit of 2 percent will be al- 





base 





ust be evident that we have yet 

he inflationary effect of higher costs in 

our retail selling prices. 
Business will > to adjust 





not 


itself to this 

















s tion by gr efficiency in manufac- 
ng and selling. It will have to adopt the 
-y of large volume at a low profit per unit. 
Satisfactory profits will result only from large 
es and production volume 
5. There must be realistic post-war taxes— 
both for individuals and corporations—im- 
mediately after the ending of the war. Dur- 
ing the war all but a limited few agree on 
very high taxes not only to help pay for the 
costs of the war but to eliminate the criticism 


lat prevailed after World War No. 1—that 
several thousand millionaires were created 
while thousands of men were giving their 
lives for their country. 

Post-war taxes must provide an incentive 
both for individuals and corporations if full 
employment is to result 
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6. Finally, governmental age Ss must 
prepared wit i plans 1 de- 
ferred maint t Si 
work would pi cus} 
during the dange d 

Jobs must be f - 
diers and sail m 
be paid to the ha i studie 

uld be made now to deté ne the 
of wi suitable for the handicapped 

The chamber - 
ticularly concernec - 
diers and sailors 
Thousands will hav d 
other thousand ed 
executive ability 
should make attrac ll 
ts returning fighting men, particularly those 
who want to start a business of their o1 
Here they should find a suitable locat 
whether it be a factory, a retail store, a 
garage, or a fill station That isn't all. 
Some method of iding capital—risk capi- 








d, finally 
a helping 


be evolved. Al 
iness should lend them 


existing 
hand 





In so brief a period it is only possible to 
point out a few of the most urgent situations 
that confront us. They are so many and so 
dificult of solution that a timid soul would 
look askance at them It is no time for 
timidity. It is a time for boldness—for con- 
certed action Th St. Louis Chamber of 


Commer 


ce is bold. It is at work now. Our 
members, and all St. Louisans, will recog: 
the truth of this statement as its ma 


dynamic plans unfold for the better 
business, labor, and community 
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Flood-Control Program of the Missouri 
River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my own remarks I in- 
clude a statement I made before the 
Flood Control Committee of the House 
respecting the proposed flood-control 
program of the Missouri River Basin and 
its tributaries, and attached hereto is a 
letter written to me by the Chief of En- 


under 








gineers relative thereto under date of 

December 11, 1943: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR, OF 
MONTANA, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FLOOD CONTROL 
Mr the people of Mont have 

be it iterested in the cor t i 

of water ever since the first settler can d 

on our plains mountains. This 

Cc servation for use of our waters, as I have 

said before, is vital to our daily lives. Since 

being a Member of Congress I have constantly 


worked to obtain the necessary legislati 
to use our existing water resources 
maximum beneficial results to our people 

In 1937, through cooperation of 
distinguished chairman of this cOmmittee, 
I spousored a resolution calling upon the 
Corps of Engineers to review their 308 report 
on the Yellowstone determine what, if 
any, modification should be made respecting 
the use of the water of the Yellowstone and 
its tribytaries for irrigation, power, flood con- 
trol, and allied purposes. This investigation 
was made. In addition, such proceedings 
were had before this committee as that and 


for the 
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dams. He further stated that they would 
leave Open the exact location for the dam 
or dam 3 in order that the needs and wants of 
the people would be met. Therefore, you will 


see that there is no foundation and no reason 
for acute apprehension on the part of the 
people of the Northwest that they will be 
denied the proper uses of their water as 
a result of the framework of the Pick report, 
and nowhere in the record on the Pick report 
do the Army engineers attempt to place irri- 
gation and reclamation at a disadvantage or 
-in an inferior position. 

Remember the Pick report is before the 
Committee on Fiood Control of the House on 
which no official action has been taken ex- 
cept holding hearings. The only threat to 
the use of the waters of the upper Missouri 
River and its tributaries in such States as 
Montana is contained in a bill reported out by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House, Chairman Judge MANSFIELD, of Texas, 
which provides for the deepening of the 
channel from 6 to 9 feet, and widening the 
channel from 200 to 300 feet. This pro- 
posal is independent of the Pick report en- 
tirely. This threat, however, I am quite sure, 
will be removed by either the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, or by the House or the 
Senate by adopting a proposal made by the 
President in substance as follows: 

Page 21, line 13: After the word “Congress,” 
substitute a colon for the semicolon and in- 
sert the words: “Provided, That the use of 
waters of the Missouri River for municipal, 
domestic, and livestock water supply, for irri- 
gation of arid and semiarid lands, and for 
mining and industrial purposes shall not be 
adversely affected thereby.” 

A committee of Congressmen representing 
the 17 Western States, of whom I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the steering committee, 
have endeavored to add the following: 

Page 21, line 13: After the word “Congress,” 
substitute a colon for the semicolon and in- 
sert the words: “Provided, That the use of 
waters of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries for municipal, domestic, or livestock 
water supply, for irrigation of arid or semi- 
arid lands, and for mining and industrial 
purposes shall not be adversely affected there- 
by and that any use of such waters for the 
maintenance of a navigable channel shall be 
subordinate to and shall not interfere with 
any of the aforesaid uses heretofore or here- 
after established.” 

You will see at a glance, however, that this 
has nothing whatever to do with the Pick 
report, which deals with flood control whereas 
the bill reported by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors deals with navigation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, through its 
Commissioner, Mr. Bashore, made the state- 
ment before this committee that the Bu- 
reau’s complete report would be in by May 
1. Also in a communication to me that 
Department made this statement: 

“The Bureau of Reclamation is prepared to 
integrate the results of its surveys with those 
of the Corps of Engineers, War Department, 
for the early recommendation of a compre- 
hensive program for the development of the 
water resources of the Missouri River Basin, 
This program will comprehend irrigation, 
power production, and ficood control, naviga- 
tion, silt detention, and other purposes.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation surveys in- 
clude the main stream of the Yellowstone 
River, the Powder River, the Tongue River, 
Big Horn, Clarks Fork, Stillwater, Boulder, 
and Shields Rivers, and minor tributaries, 
The development of these various projects, 
the Department says, would increase the total 
irrigation acreage about 100 percent, being 
now a little less than 100,000 acres. Multiple- 
purpose reservoirs would be installed which 
would include power as well as irrigation, 
The Bureau of Reclamation’s plan would in- 
clude also, as in the case of the Army 





| engineers’ plan, a dam by Boysen, Wyo., which 


would be the Key structure, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation recommends the three dams 
on the Big Horn system, making possible the 
expansion of irrigation to about 440,000 acres 
in the Big Horn Basin both in Wyoming and 
Montana. 

The Bureau of Reclamation also brought 
into the picture the survey which was made 
of the proposed site at Mission, Mont., on the 
stem of the Yellowstone, east of Livingston. 
The estimated capacity of the reservoir would 
be 890,000 acfe-feet and a power installation 
of 50,000 kilowatts. It would extend irri- 
gation to about 165,000 acres. 

Then surveys in the Missouri River Basin 
by the Bureau for the development of the 
water resources from Great Falls to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone. River including 
the Milk, Musselshell, Marias, Teton, and 
Judith Basins are brought in. In this area 
the irrigation acres could be increased by a 
fourth million acres or nearly 100 percent 
over what it now is, and the same is true by 
the Three Forks at Great Falis, including the 
Sun, Smith, and Dearborne Basins, increas- 
ing the irrigation acreage by about 50 per- 
cent. Above Three Forks including the 
Madison, Gallatin, and Jefferson Basins, an 
increase of 145,000 acres from the present ap- 
proximate one-half millions acres and with 
two reservoirs on the main stem of the river 
in the Helena Valley area which would have 
a total capacity of 2,002,600 acres. It is ex- 
pected that when the final report of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is at hand that it may 
elaborate on these proposals. 

It might be properly added that power at 
Fort Peck is already produced and that it, 
were it not for the war, would be distributing 
power now for distribution to points in 
eastern Montana and western North Dakota 
for irrigation pumping, rural electrification, 
and other purposes. It was planned to serve 
irrigation projects in operation, under con- 
struction, or proposed in the vicinity of Miles 
City, Glendive, Glasgow, Poplar, and Medicine 
Lake, Mont., and Williston, N. Dak. The 
power output on account of the war was sold 
to the Montana Power Co. for distribution 
over eastern and northern Montana. 

I wish to make some general observations 
on the flood control, soil erosion, and silt 
which in my opinion are inseparable, and I 
think these observations generally have been 
developed in the course of my examining wit- 
nesses who have appeared before the commit- 
tee and who have agreed in the main with me. 

Flood control, to be fully effective, should, 
I believe, originate as close to the source of 
the headwaters as possible. By numerous 
dams close to these headwaters the silt prob- 
lem will be greatly modified. In examining 
the engineers’ report I feel that that view is 
shared by them and that the proposed plan 
is flexible and constitutes a framework 
around which can be built an effective pro- 
gram of control. 

Two factors which would go a long way in 
arresting the devastating floods, which seem 
to be more numerous in recent years, and 
which have been greatly overlooked, are the 
proper care of the topsoils to prevent 
erosions and the keeping of as much silt as 
possible out of the main streams and tribu- 
taries. 

The Rio Grande is at the present time a 
perfect example of what silting does for a 
river. Also on the Mississippi we see how the 
silt deposits have built up the level of the 
river until the river gradually becomes higher 
than the surrounding country. 

Now, if these unnatural deposits of silt 
were kept from the main stream and tribu- 
taries by means of checker or other large 
dams the problem of flood control would be 
helped greatly as the times of high water 
are silt times and should be checked from 
entering these main bodies of waters for 
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two very good reasons. One, it is at hich. 
water time, que to an unusually large run- 
off of rain waters or melting snows, that 
much of the silt is carried into th 

streams, and, secondly, it is at this same 
time that it is necessary to keep this un- 
usually large volume of water from joining 
the already swollen waters farther down- 
stream. Thus, these dams would have 

twofold purpose. One, they would arr: 

silt which in turn would keep the stream 
from building up so quickly, and, two, they 
would hold off abnormal volumes of wate: 
from flowing into streams already swollen 
by rain and melting snows downstream. 

I have always maintained that one of the 
big reasons for these ever-increasing flood 
downstream has been the utter disregard for 
any proper or planned program of soil con- 
servation upstream. Much of our land h 
been denuded of trees by fires and by the 
acts of man, and erosion has developed mo- 
mentum by droughts and overgrazing. 
These soil-erosion losses may in time prove 
to be far greater and more costly than flood 
losses. 

The whole picture is so broad that it 
seems to me to be effective we should u 
every available service and proposal to the 
end that the fullest possible use may be 
made of all the water available. Accord- 
ingly, I would suggest that it is imperative 
that a plan of cooperation be developed be- 
tween the Agriculture Department, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Army engi- 
neers. 

Speaking for the people of Montana I can 
assure you that we of the West are vitally 
interested in water and water conservatioi 
as it is vital to our daily lives and to our fu- 
ture as a State. Therefore, I know that any 
flood-control program which would impoun 
waters having their origin in our State an 
which water could be used for irrigation a: 
reclamation before leaving the borders 
the State, I know that any such program 
would have the blessing of not only the peo- 
ple of the State of Montana but also of all 
of the people of those Northwest States 
through which those waters flow. 

In the eastern part of the State of Mon 
tana there are almost only two princi} 
times of flood. Those two times are in Ma! 
and June. The March flood and run-off i 
occasioned by the rapid melting of snow in 
the plains area while the June run-off 
occasioned by the melting snow in the moun 
tains and from rainfall occurring in the 
plains. 

Now, with the exception of the June run 
off, when some moisture for irrigation 
necessary besides the normal rainfall, 
waters of both these times is lost beyond 1 
call. Not only is that water lost but it 
neither needed nor wanted downstream 
the volume in which it is received at that 
time. The soil of those States through which 
the Missouri and its tributaries flow is pot 
tially very productive and those States cou 
stand out like little green gems if only th: 
water now being wasted were impounded t 
be made use of when needed. However, th 
people of Montana and the people of those 
States who are first users of those waters in- 
sist, and rightly so, that they be allowed 
continue to be first users of their own wat 
for their own purposes and needs. And i! 
that insistence I do not see where any un- 
reconcilable controversy should ensue. We 
would be merely storing up waters at a time 
when they were neither wanted nor needed 
downstream to be released for our own and 
their use when both of us needed that water 
most, true for two different purposes, but 
I do not think either use would harm or be 
at all inconsistent with the other, and it cer- 
tainly would not be inconsistent if it was 
the intent of the Agriculture Department, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Army enz:- 
neers to recognize the rights and needs of all 
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involved and be governed accordingly. I 
k they intend to do that as they have so 
ted 
As a member of the Flood Control Com- 
tee, I invited to come to Washington to 
ar as Witnesses before our committee 
( Sam Ford; Wesley A. D’Ewart, president 
the Montana State Reclamation Associa- 
D. P. Fabrick, member of the State water 
vation board; and H. W. Bunston, pres- 
of Yellowstone Basin Association, who 
ry cooperative and helpful in present- 
re the committee the Northwest prob- 
including Montana’s. It is my firm be- 
fter reading the so-called Pick report 
interpretation by the Chief of Engi- 
ind listening to the testimony offered 
ymmittee from all the depart- 
that the Congress today may write an 
ization or bill which, if it becomes 
will answer as nearly as humanly pos- 
the irrigation and reclamation prob- 
f arid and semiarid States, the develop- 
of power and flood contrcel, and secure 
» people of the State as nearly as pos- 
and establish the primary use of water 
pir respective locations. 
It seems to me that the only sensible course 
low at this time is to take advantage 
flood-control and navigation sub- 
s which Congress has written into the 
f the land. In this way we in the upper 
can get our irrigation and our power 
nsiderably less cost than we could if 
two uses of water had to pay their own 
thout these recognized and legitimate 
Federal subsidies. 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
Washington, December 11, 1943. 
Jamrs F. O'CONNOR, 


use of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C 
O'Connor: Reference is made 
telephone conversations with 
regarding the Department's inves- 
te Yellowstone and Missouri 
As requested by you, I am 
nish the following information 
pplement the telephonic data given you 

ccasions. 


My Dear Mr 
r recent 


office 


in ac 


cordanc with a resolution of the 
I d Control Committee of the House of 
Representatives which you sponsored and 


h was adopted on August 18, 1937, and 
pursuant to other directives from Con- 

the district engineer at Omaha, Nebr., 

d the division engineer of the Missouri 
River div made thorough and careful 
l tions of the entire Yellowstone River 
Basin and a separate study of its principal 
t utary, the Big Horn River. The division 
neer in August of this year 


ision 





also sub- 


I -d a report on the entire Missouri River 
Basin made pursuant to a resolution of May 
13, 1943, by the Committee on Flood Control, 
which called for a review of previous reports 


With a view to determining appropriate meas- 
es for flood control from Sioux City, Iowa, 
the mouth of the Missouri River. 
All of these reports are comprehensive in 
pe and consider not only flood control 
but also irrigation, hydroelectric power, navi- 
gation, and all other beneficial water uses. 
rhe reports all recognize the necessity for 
e development of additional water supplies 
) meet water shortages for irrigation projects 
in the upper Missouri Basin, and the projects 
proposed therein are carefully developed with 
the needs of irrigation in mind. In the 
Yellowstone River survey a number of pro- 
posed reservoirs outlined by yourself and 
upon which you submitted valuable data 
were carefully studied, and the report of the 
division and district engineers stated that 
the proposed Lower Canyon Reservoir near 
Livingston is a necessary unit in the con- 
tinued development of the Missouri River 
Basin for all purposes. The report is also 
favorable to the construction of a reservoir 
on the Big Horn River in Wyoming to meet 
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the urgent needs of that area. The division 
and district engineers also recommend local 
flood protection projects at Billings and 
Miles City, Mont., and Greybull, Wyo., to pro- 
vide positive flood protection for those im- 
portant communities. 

The reports of the division and district 
engineers on the Yellowstone and Big Horn 


Rivers were referred to the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors for review as 


required by law. As you will recall, the local 
interests requested a hearing and the Board, 
at your request, held this hearing in Billing 
Mont., on January 30, 1941, at which time 
the interested local parties were given full 
cppo-tunity to express their views it ap- 
peared from the tenor of this meeting that 
the local interests preferred that the Board 
withhold its action on the reports until such 
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time as they had had an opportunity to 
examine the reports which the Bureau of 
Reclamation was then preparing on those 
streams. Since the Bureau has not yet com- 


pleted its reports, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors is still holding the report 
of the division and district engineers with- 
out final review by the Board. 

The report of the division engineer on the 
Missouri River made in response to the Flocd 
Control Committee’s resolution of May 13, 
1943, is also a comprehensive report which 
gives full consideration all of water 
uses in the basin. The report proposes proj- 
ects to provide a large amount of 
in multiple-purpose reservoirs on the main 
stem of the Missouri River and on tributaries 


to the 


storage 


for all of the beneficial water uses of the 
area The plan contained in the report is 
designed to be a framework on which all 
Federal and State agencies concerned with 
the development of the Missouri Basin can 
build additional projects for the best use 
of the stored water. The plan is entirely 
flexible to meet changing conditions and to 
meet the unforeseeable needs of the future 
and it provides for desirable modifications 


as the projects are built and as 
ditions show to be advisable. It 
for further expansion by all agen 
fields with which they are directly concerned 
It in no way precludes the development of 
single-purpcse projects for any of the desir- 
able water uses on streams where multiple- 
purpose development may not be feasible. A 
definite part of the plan is use ex- 
isting storage for multiple purposes. The 
report treats all water uses On a comparable 
basis and does not restrict use of the 
projects to any single purpose 
Throughout its investigations in Mis- 
souri River Basin and in fact everywhere in 
the West, the Department cooperates fully 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and other Federal agencies in order 
that the plans proposed in the Department's 
reports may be fully coordinated with the 
plans of all other agencies and that they may 
clearly fit into the best development of the 


other con- 
provides also 


ies in the 






the of 


the 


the 


water resources of the region. For several 
years the Department has had definite agree- 
ments of cooperation with these agencies 


which provide for free interchange of fac- 
tual data, cooperative investigations, and re- 
view of conclusions. The Missouri River re- 





port is now with the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation for his review and comment. The 
Department of Agriculture has advised the 


Department of its concurrence with the plan 
contained in that report. The comments of 
the Federal Power Commission are expected 
to be reeeived within a very few days. As 
soon as the views of these agencies have bee! 
received and carefully ‘considered, the ful 
report of the Department will be completed 
and submitted to Congress 

It is essential to the success of the develop- 
ment program as outlined in the report of 
the Department that there be the fullest 
cooperation among all of the Federal agencies 
concerned, and with the officials and 
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rgani- 
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zations of the States and local c 


Full opportunity exists for constructive ac- 


region are served best by the development 


|} tion by all agencies. I am certain that as 
| the plan proceeds it will become increas- 
| ingly more clear that the interests of each 
| 
| of projects through the combined efforts of 
everyone throughout the entire basin 
Very truly yours, 
E. REYBOLD 
Major General, Chief of Eng s 





Veto of the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in al 
the heat that has been raised in the dis- 
cussion of the recent tax bill, it is most 
encouraging to find nonpartisan, objec- 
tive analysis on the part of one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding columnists. In today’s 


Washington Post there appears such a 
column by Mr. Ernest Lindley, which 
strips away the smoke screen and the 
verbiage, and tells those of us in the 


House of Representatives some facts that 
all of us should heed. I respectfully call 
to the attention of the Members on both 


sides of tl aisle Mr. Lindley’s discus- 
§.0Nn. 
Veto or Tax Bi! 
(By Ernest Lindley) 
CONGRESS VERSUS THE EXECUTIVE 
The political consequences of the uproar in 
Congress over the President's veto of the tax 





bill cannot yet be measured The immediate 
effect, especially of Senator BARKLEY’s out- 
break, is obviously to widen the breach be- 
tween Congress and the Executive. The later 
effects will depend largely « whetl the 
voting public, as a whole, believes the Presi- 
dent to be right or wrong or e grave mat- 
ters of public policy with which he has been 


at odds with ¢€ 

In leading the counterattack 1 th 
bill veto, Senator BarKLey, Chairman DovucH- 
TON of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and others, made only a weak defense of the 


yngress 





the tax 


Oo! ax- 








tax bill They strove, rather, to make the 
issue C ress versus the Executive, or per- 
haps more specifically the Hou Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Committees 
versu he Exeeutive Senator BARKLEY is a 
member of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Some of the Member who assailed the 
President spoke as if he did not have the right 
and duty to veto a tax bi which he d p- 


Under the Constiti 
same righ 


proved 


he has th 


to tax bills that he ha h respe to 
ther bills 

Senator BarKiey had d greed w he 
President on the merits of the tax bil 


on the wisdom of a veto A 
message to the Senator disclosed, he altered 
the wording of h veto metsage t mer 
objections raised by BARKLEY 

The President, in effect, had made I 
that he does not expect the member f 
own party, or even the leader! f I pal 
in Congress, either to agree with him i 
everything or always to subord te ! 
views to his Since he did 1 make ! - 
sue of this divergence of opinik i 
himself and BARKLEY t is not e eX- 
plained why BaRKLeEy did. 
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The President’s veto message was directed 
to the defects of the bill. The first of these 
was that it provided only a small fraction of 
the additional revenue requested. That 
shortcoming, in itself, would not have led toa 
veto. If he had not regarded the bill as 
seriously defective in other respects, the 
President would have accepted the additional 
revenue and renewed his plea for still more. 





3ut the bill contained a number of tax-re- 
lief provisions for special interests, intro- 
duced by log-rolling methods. Some of these 


eet precedents which it would have been dif- 
ficult to refuse to extend later to similar spe- 
cial interests. It contained the clause freez- 
ing the pay ll tax for old-age and survi- 
vors’ insurance—a serious step, the possible 
consequences of which were not adequately 
considered in Congress. And it contained 
amendments to the Renegotiation Act which 
he President deemed objectionable. 

If the bill had provided for ten or even five 
billion dollars in revenue, the President 
most certainly would have signed it, in spite 
of other defects. But since it provided, in 
the net, for something less than $1,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes, the other shortcomings 
became, in the balance, more important. 

The central difference between the Presi- 
dent and Congress was over the amount of 
additional taxation to be imposed. This 
had been clear for months. Senator BarK- 
LEY, echoing Chairman DOUGHTON, Called 
the demand for more than $10,000,000,000 in 
new taxes “fantastic.” This view is unten- 
able. As the President pointed out in his 
3udget me individual incomes, after 
payment of all taxes—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—will be approximately 40 percent higher 
in 1944 than in 1941. Corporate profits, after 


-r¢ 


al 
ai 


sace, 


taxes, are running at an all-time high. To 
assert that the Nation “can’t stand” far 
heavier taxation is at variance with all the 
known facts. It amounts to saying also that 


the American people “can't stand” what their 
principal allies are bearing in weight of tax- 


ation. If the President’s veto message was 
an “insult”? to Congress, the tax bill was an 
insult to the American people. 


The tax controversy is only one of several 
between the President and Congress in which 
the real issue is full mobilization for war 
versus money making and politics as usual. 
In this respect, the record of the executive 
branch is by no means impeccable. But on 
the whole, it has stood for all-out prosecu- 
tion of the war and protection of the na- 
tional economy against inflation. Congress, 
on the whole, has continued to cater to the 
pressure groups, striving to pick up votes by 
the well-tested methods of peacetime. And 
it is because the record of Congress is so vul- 
neraodle that so many of its Members are so 
sensitive about it, and are unable to respond 
rationally to criticisms, 





Bernard Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Paterson (N. J.) Evening News declares 
editorially that “the time has come for 
the President and Congress to consider a 
civilian distinguished service medal for 
Bernard Baruch for outstanding civilian 
contributions in two war eras.” The Pas- 
saic (N. J.) Herald-News editorializes 
that “he deserves and will receive the 
thanks of his countrymen.” 





| 





The Paterson Evening News editorial 
runs in part as follows: 


The people of the United States, individ- 
ually and collectiveiy, owe an ever-increasing 
debt of personal gratitude to Bernard Baruch, 
the Nation’s number one nonpolitical patriot, 
for another vitally important and outstand- 
ing contribution to the welfare of 132,000,000 
of his fellow Americans, rendered in true 
Bernard Baruch style, honestly, efficiently, 
unselfishly, and without compensation or de- 
sire for reward or praise. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the Nation was 
in the travail of World W: No.1, Mr. Baruch 
rendered service of equal importance to that 
which he is now performing; and now that a 
quarter of a century has passed it is highly 
gratifying to find Mr. Baruch mentally alert 
and possessed of an even greater ability of 
constructive discernment in connection with 
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the greatest problems which will affect the 
country as the war ends, problems which are 
of vital concern not only to the United States 
as a Nation but to each -nd every one of its 
citizens as individuals. 

The News feels that the services rendered 





by Mr. Baruch are of such vital importance 
to Uncle Sam and of so outstanding a nature 
that President Roosevelt and the Congress 
should recognize them Officially in a form 
much more definite than a mere expression 
of appreciation. 

Every American from coast to coast, the 
News feels confident, would thrill with pride 
and satisfaction if the President and Con- 
gress would take the necessary steps to bring 
into being a Civilian Distinguished Service 
Medal, to be presented to Mr. Baruch by the 
President of the United States before a joint 
session of the House and Senate as a visible 
indication of the Nation’s gratitude to one 
of its most outstanding sons. 

A grateful America has not forgotten Mr. 
Baruch’s valuable services in World War No. 
1 as Chairman of the War Industries Board 
nor his recent survey and solution of the 
rubber problem, now supplemented by his 
greater accomplishments as the Director of 
a great post-war planning unit in the Office 








must be won before reconversion can be he. 


| gun, that nothing can be allowed to hamper 


our all-out war effort, but that we must in- 
deed be ready with plans when the moment 
comes that a shift back to peace economy js 
possible. 

It is the simplest, sanest, soundest demo: 
stration of clear thinking that has been giy 
this vital issue—in fact it represents the « 
thorough consideration that has been giy 
to the question of how we are to turn produc- 
tion back from war to peace in the short 
possible time, in the fairest and most effect 
way, with the least harmful effects for 
moment and the greatest possible benefit: 
the long view. 

Bernard Baruch and his chief aide, John M 
Hancock, do not profess to have all the ar 
swers. They are thoroughly sincere, are ¢ 
void of cant, and have no axe to grind. They 
put humanitarian considerations at the + 
where they belong, both as to returning ser 
ice people and war workers whose emp! 
ment for a time is bound to be seriously d 
turbed. 

Mr. Baruch sees no reason for any econon 
debacle following the war, provided we 
our plans for reconversion now, and th 
plans are sound and workable. On this point 
he says most wisely: 

“There is no need for a post-war depre: 
Handled with competence, our adjustms 
after the war is won, should be an adventu 
in prosperity. Our soldiers will not be 
down. They are our chief concern. No 
sure groups of self-seekers will take 
thoughts from the duty we owe them.” 

In addition to the need for prompt act 
by the Government in effecting all contr 
settlements, paying its bills, removing 
materials from war plants, and extendi 
what help may be needed, Mr. Baruch str« 
especially the need for lower taxes in o1 
| to encourage industry, develop new ent« 
prises, and so stimulate high production ; 
employment. He recommends that the C 
gress draft a post-war tax law now, wl 
while it will have to be put on a shelf for 
present, will give notice in advance what | 


all 
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of War Mobilization. 

Mr. Baruch stands out as one of America’s 
most successful organizers and businessmen 
in his own right and undefstands the prob- 
lems of big business, small business, and the 
problems of the millions who toil in Amer- 
ica’s far-flung industries better than any 
other living man. 

His latest masterpiece will stand as a mon- 
umental accomplishment and a guiding bea- 
con for the Nation in the troublous days 
ahead, when victory has been won and we 
must again return to peacetime pursuits. 

Summed up, this report can honestly and 
conscientiously be characterized as the out- 
standing “home front” document of World 
War No. 2. It rests its case on a complete 
faith in private enterprise: “There has been 
too much loose parroting of the slogan that 
if individual enterprise fails to provide jobs 
for everyone it must be replaced by some 
one of the other systems that are around. 
The war has been a crucible for all the eto- 
nomic systems of the world, for our own, for 
communism, fascism, nazi-ism—all the 
others. And the American system has out- 
produced the world.” 


The Passaic 
writes: 

The Baruch report laying out a program for 
returning the country to a peace, economy 
after the war is too voluminous and covers too 
many phases of this great task to warrant any 
complete consideration of the recommenda- 
tions in one article. 

The report is clear and readable; it shows 
careful study of the problem, so much more 
dificult and perilous than converting from 
peace to war; it is definite in most of its 
recommendations; it puts foremost the pub- 
lic interest as the author sees and under- 
stands it; it insists, of course, that the war 
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Herald-News'-_ editor 


be the reductions in tax rates from pre 
wartime levels, rates high enough to prov 
for gradual reduction of the national de! 
thus putting America in a “strong positi 
national defense,” yet low enough to put 
new heart in enterprise. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of any 
other feature of the report, this is so sensi! 
that it is to be hoped it will bring pro: 
action along the lines suggested. 

We see the objection raised by leading fi 
ures in the Congress that the plan vest 
economy in the Chief Executive rather than 
in the Congress, but this is a point the Co! 
gress itself will settle, and it will be expe 
to see to it that democratic principles, an 
not autocratic practices, are followed. 

As to the merits of the program in gene! 
there seems no division. Mr. Baruch h 
done an exceedingly fine and very importa 
job, for which he deserves and will receive t 
thanks of his countrymen. Already he ! 
given us solid ground for confidence in our 
future. 
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Price Control 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


fr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
O. P. A. law will expire in June. Much 
consideration will be given to this whole 
subject by the Congress and by the peo- 





ero 





of the country during the weeks that 
are to follow. Price control and ration- 
iffect all of our people and it is per- 
y natural that they should express 
heir opinions to their representatives in 
Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, I am this day in receipt 
of a letter from one of the leading citi- 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., which city is in 
proximity to the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant. Pursuant to the permis- 
ranted me, I am including that 
which is as follows: 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944. 
h Eart C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re: O. P. A. Rent Control. 
I Srr: If the Price Control Act is re- 
I ed this summer, we believe that prop- 
ners should be very definitely pro- 
1 against some of the arbitrary rules 
regulations of the Rent Control Divi- 
We call your attention to three such 


ru which seem especially unjust: 
1. Court procedure: The O. P. A. specifies 
t court to which one can appeal from its 


There is now no court in the State 
of Michigan to which one may appeal; we 
! to Cleveland. The distance, ex- 
pense, and time necessary to do this makes 
npossible for the average person to make 
ppeal. We believe the local, county, 

{ State courts should be available for this 
} yoy 
» Adjustment of rents: The present rules 

I le for the lowering of rents at the whim 
O. P. A., without so much as even 
inspecting the property; but these same rules 


1s 





p! ie that rents cannot be raised, no mat- 
t unfair and unjust the low rent may 
be The new act should provide definitely 
that rents shall be adjusted either up or 
C 1, to establish a fair rent for both tenant 
f wner. 

3. Control over sales: Present regulations 
require 20 percent down payment for tenant- 


ed homes; requires a permit from the 
O. P. A. to secure possession, and then 3 
months’ notice to tenant after such permit 
is received, providing the O. P. A. does not 
refuse to grant such permit. State laws 
i govern, and the O. P. A. should have 
I ntdol over sales. 
We have tried to state our case briefly. We 
c upply much supporting evidence. Also, 
we wish to call your attention to the fact 
t Willow Village, just outside our city, 
more than half occupied. There are 





I vacancies for ten or twelve thousand 
people. Many units are vacated each week. 
I l residents are now being admitted to 
this housing project even though they are 


not war-plant workers. While there still is 

need for rent control, the problem is not 

nearly as acute as it was a few months ago. 
Very truly yours, 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me and my 
reply thereto: 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS, 
or America (U A. W.-C. I. O.), 
Loca No. 685, 
Kokomo, Ind., February 17, 1944. 
Representative Forest A. HARNEss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: After reading your article in the 
Kokomo Tribune in regard to the soldiers’ 
vote bill, it seems that you are trying to 
cover up a suifering conscience on the ques- 
tion 

How can a man in your position take the 
attitude that you take? It is beyond the 

ymprehension of a man in the Army, Navy, 
or Marines, I am sure. I have spent some 
time in the Army and expect to spend some 
more soon, but it is hard for me or any 








laboring man to go fight for a country that 
has men of your caliber and attitude for 
leaders. Are you planning to run for re- 
election and afraid of the vote the service- 
men would cast? This is one question we 
would like to have answered 

After thinking this over, don’t you think 
the men who are fighting for us should have 
a right in selecting our leaders? 

We would like to have a reply answering 
these questions 

Sincerely yours 

Ceci, B. TEMPLETON 
Chairman, Educational Committee. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1944. 

Mr. Cecit B. TEMPLETON, 

Chairman, Educational Committee, 
UAW-CIO Local 685, Kokomo, Ind. 

Dear Mr. TEMPLETON: This acknowledges 
receipt of your letter of February 17, intended 
to take issue with my position on the service- 
vote question as stated in the article recently 
appearing in the Kokomo Tribune. Since 
you offer nothing specific to support a so- 
called Federal ballot; and since you advance 
no single argument against the complete, 
properly safeguarded, constitutional ballot 
I advocate, your letter provides no basis on 
which we can discuss our differing opinions 
on this subject. 

I do, however, want to comment on certain 
aspects of your letter. You ask three ques- 
tions, all of which I believe my original 
printed statement answered adequately 
First, you inquire how I reached the decision 
to oppose the administration’s bobtailed 
ballot plan. I, like every other Federal office- 
holder, including the President, pledged in 
my oath of office to uphold and defend the 
Constitution. I took that oath literally and 
sincerely. Bearing the letter, as well as the 
spirit of the Constitution in mind, I cannot 
see how the Federal ballot proposal can be 
squared with that basic law. Furthermore, 
I believe the Federal ballot advocates have 
failed completely to show how the plan can 
be squared with the Constitution. 

The decision, therefore, was quite clear and 
simple. There was no other position I could 
honestly and consistently take in the matter. 

You have also asked, “Don't you think the 
men. who are fighting for us have a right in 
selecting their leaders?” and “Are you * * * 
afraid of the vote the servicemen would 
cast?” 

First, a word about questions of this char- 
acter. They are based, of course, on the vio- 
lent and wholly unwarranted assumption 
that I and others who oppose the bobtailed 
ballot scheme are deliberately seeking to deny 
the fighting forces a voice in elections. They 
are exactly in character with the demagog- 
ery of which the President was guilty when 
he charged that opponents of his pet voting 
scheme are committing a “fraud” upon the 
fighting forces. 

I think my printed statement adequately 
covers the question of fraud or denial of 
constitutional rights, but a few salient facts 
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are worth repeating for emphasis. I feel sure 
that if there is fraud or denial of rights in 
this matter, it will occur only if the admin- 
istration forces the bobtailed ballot upon 
the armed services. Such a ballot would give 
a fighting man no more than half a vote. 
It would deny him any voice whatever in 
State, county, and city elections rhe bob- 
tailed ballot would deny him even the names 
of the three or four candidates for whom he 
could vote. And because such a plan would 
violate the Constitution and every Stat lec 
tion law, it would give the fighting man a bal- 
lot of doubtful legality. At best, his vote 
would be involved in controversy and court 
contests The strong likelihood is that the 
vote never would be counted That would 
indeed be fraud and in my opinion, an inten- 
tional fraud 

All this being true, I might with greater 
propriety put the same questions to you. Do 
you believe, as I do, that the Constitution is 
far too valuable a heritage to be scrapped for 
expediency? Do you believe the fighting 
forces have a right to a voice in our elections? 
If they do have such a right, do you think 
that you and I have a superior right to say 
that they may cast just half a vote? Are you 
willing to say to them, “You may vote for 
three or four Federal offices if you can guess 


e elec- 






who the candidate i but we are not going 
to let you have anything to say in the selec- 


tion of officials in your home town, your 
county, or your State’? 

I believe I have made my own position in 
the matter perfectly clear. Certainly the 
fighting man has the right to vote. He has, 
in fact, the right to the same complete, safe- 
guarded, constitutional ballot which we at 


av 





home shall cast. I shall continue to defend 
that right 

The right of American citizen to vote 
fortunately is not determined by his politics. 
It should, also, go without saying that my 
own political fort have nothing to do 
with thisissue. Y econd question, there- 
fore, does not properly belong in this discus- 


sion, but I am happy to answer it as a part 
of my comment on the political phases of this 
whole question 


No matter how the service people might 


vote, my position on this matter would be 
exactly the same I can see how the question 
might occur to you, though, since I believe 
the Federal ballot proposal is based almost 
entirely upon political motives For per- 
fectly obvious reasons which I ll ment . 
the administ: n believes the rvice forces 
will vote strongly New Deal. F other rea- 

;s which I consider equally good, and which 
I shall al point out, I believe the new deal- 


ers may be bitterly disappointed when the 


tion leaders kn I 
handicap the service voters labor under, since 
the Office of War Information and otl 

; 


Deal dominated agencies discolor and } a- 
gandize practically everything which is re- 
leased Overseas The performance records of 





these agencies pretty well guarantees tha 
Americans abroad may never expect full and 
unbiased news, except for the little trickle 
which may reach them through personal mail 


and other prv 





te source 


i As an example of 
this administration policy, the President's 
“fraud” message went across in full detail. 
The Director of O. W. I. then promised that 
+? + . 


the other side of the story would be told. 
Despite that promise, however, not a word to 
date about the bobtailed ballot violating 
the Constitution, denying the fighting voter 
a voice in all elections, denying him even the 
1ame of Federal candidates on the ballot, 
and jeopardizing his vote in court contests 
has ever issued from these Washington 
agencies 

It would seem that the New Deal strategists 
are right in believing that they have the serv- 


ice vote in the bag, and that they now need 
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only 


to sew the dag 
tailed ballot scheme 

These strategists may wake up to find, how- 
ever, that their tactics are not really as clever 
and effective as they think For one thing, 
the young Americans fighting abroad have 
been doing a lot of thinking on their own. 
That is indicated by the increasing signs of 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of affairs 
on the home front. You are so fully familiar 
with the failures and shortcomings on the 
home front, of course, that I do not need to 
elaborate on them here 

For another thing, the families and friends 
of our fighting forces are also doing a lot 
of thinking about our home-front difficulties. 
They are passing their comments along to 
the men and women at the front You 
might be surprised how many Americans 
abroad are getting, scrap by scrap, a totally 
different picture than the one the adminis- 
tration news agencies tries to sell them; and 
you might be even more surprised at the re- 
action of those men as they find out that 
their own official news agencies have been 
deliberately holding out on them. 

Predictions on the service vote, however, 
has nothing to do with the basic issue 
Whether they vote 100 percent for the New 
Deal, or 100 percent against it, they still have 
the right to the ballot. Just as I have fought 
the administration's denial of complete and 
unbiased news for the fighting services, 1 
will oppose every attempt to infringe the sol- 
diers’ right to a ballot. Perhaps I totally 
misjudge the sentiments of the American 
pecple, but I confidently believe that the 
mothers and fathers of our fighting men want 
them to have the same, complete, legal, fully 
protected ballot that we at home have the 
right to vote. 

If you have any specific arguments to sup- 
port the proposed Federal bobtailed bal- 
lot, or if you can point out specific weak- 
nesses in the case against the administration 
scheme, I shall naturally be glad to discuss 
them further with you. ; 

Since this subject is of such widespread 
and vital interest to all patriotic Americans, 
but particularly to the families of service- 
men, I am taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of this letter to the Kokomo Tribune in 
the hope they will be able to use it in whole 
or part. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Forest A. HARNESS. 


shut with this bob- 





New Opportunities Open to United States 
Ships After War Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frilay, February 25, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an article which appeared 
in the January 22, 1944, issue of the Vic- 
tory Bulletin entitled “New Opportuni- 
ties Open to United States Ships After 
War Victory,” by Rear Admiral E. 8. 
Land, Chairman, United States Mari- 
time Commission, and War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator: 

What are the opportunities of the United 
States in the shipping business of the world 
after the war? 

This is a question being asked frequently as 
post-war plans are discussed. 








There is no pat answer, but the elements 
that contribute to such an answer are known 
and can be weighed. 

Some important steps already have been 
taken and others are being considered in the 
development of a permanent United States 
shipping program for the years after the war. 
A post-war planning committee has been es- 
tablished by the Maritime Commission to 
gather and collate the information necessary 
to frame a sound shipping policy. This com- 
mittee is making numerous studies of the 
country’s probable shipping requirements 

There are certain known facts which may 
be used to “take a departure,” in navigation 
parlance, for arrival at the answer to the ques- 
tion of future shipping needs by “dead 
reckoning.” 

One of the certainties is that the United 
States will be expected to supply large quan- 
tities of food, raw materials, equipment, and 
finished goods to meet the necessitous de- 
mands of the populations of war-ravaged 
countries. Undoubtedly, there will be a mar- 
ket for all that we can produce and ship. 
Thus we have the necessary elements of busi- 
ness, even though they may be an ocean’s 
breadth apart. 

People in the stricken countries must ob- 
tain a complete new start in establishing 
economic and political security for them- 
selves. Years of bombing and passage of 
fighting armies have seriously crippled their 
industries, lessened food production, and re- 
duced thei: national economies to a sham- 
bles. War does not always stop when the 
guns cease firing These people must have 
help They must have tools to work with and 
machinery with which to reequip productive 
industry 

United States industry and agriculture al- 
ready have demonstrated that they can pro- 
duce far in excess of our home needs. This 
is evideuced by the lend-lease material we 
are supplying to our allies which is about 
35 percent of our export shipping at present, 
with the military taking about another 50 
percent 

Every United States fighting man on for- 
eign soil requires 7 to 10 tons of equipment 
and suppiies at the time of landing, with an 
additional 3 to 5 tons monthly while in com- 
bat service More than 700,000 different 
items of supply were required for the north 
African campaign alone. The larger portion 
of this shipping was carried in ships of the 
United States merchant marine 

Anothe: certainty is that the United States 
will have the ships that will be needed to 
carry the cargoes which the post-war foreign 
commerce will require 

In no field of production have the accom- 
plishments of the, United States been more 
spectacular than in the building of ships. 
It is not with complacency or boastfulness 
that the Maritime Commission points to the 
record established by United States merchant 
shipyard iabor and management during the 
past 2 years of war production. Early in 
1942 the President asked for what to many 
seemed an impossible production of merchant 
tonnage—24,000,000 tons dead weight to be 
completed by the end of 1943. That this 
goal was not only reached, but exceeded, is 
now history 

Full credit must be given to the more than 
700,000 -v.rkers in some 70 yards for their 
construction of the Victory fleet. December 
production was at the rate of nearly seven 
ships per day, with the average for the entire 
year running between f.ve and six ships per 
day. It was this truly miraculous feat which 
enabled them to exceed the President's direc- 
tive for 1942 and 1943 of 24,000,000 tons dead 
weight by more than 3,325,000 tons. 

In 1942, the Maritime Commission de- 
livered into the service of the United Na- 
tions 746 ships totaling 8,090,000 dead-weight 
tons. 

In 1943, a total of 1,896 ships, 19,238,600 
dead-weight tons, was delivered. Of these, 
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de 
70; C-2’s 
C-3’s, 39; C-4’s, 5; tankers, 167: coasta| t 


1,238 vessels were of the Liberty 
Others were as follows: C-1’s, 


ers, 28; Liberty tankers, 57; passe: 
cargoes, 3; coastal cargoes, 33 (2 concr: 
ore carriers, 16; P-1 (transports), 2 
(transports), 4; seagoing tugs, 46; mi 
tugs (not transports), 108; concrete ba; 
27; tota 1,896 

The 59 C-types built in 1942, togethe: 
167 of these vessels delivered in 1943 are t; 
porting a great portion of the many to 
freight needed to keep Allied armies o; e 
move. These faster cargo vessels are pr 
the efficiency of the basic ship designs 
Maritime Commission 

In 1942 the Commission built 62 oce 
ing tankers.- The number of deliveri: 
1943 totaled 252 oceangoing tankers 
types. These ships carry the “lifeblood 
our mechanized Army, high octane gas {o; 
planes, tanks, and equipment of the supply 
lines of mobile fighting forces. 

Outstanding among the 108 vessels < 
structed in 1943 by Maritime Commission 
shipyards for delivery to the armed for i 
19 aircraft carriers. They were built to a 
special design of the Commission and _ 
augmented by other carriers which are con- 
versions from fast merchant hulls 
than 20 troop transports were made avai e 
by conversion of high-speed vessels. 

1942-43 saw the delivery ~f 75 special | 
landing ships, constructed at the request of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. These | 
gave valiant service in landing United Nations 
t-oops on beaches during the invasions of 
north Africa, Sicily, and islands of the Pacifi 

Ship production in 1944 will, as in the past, 
be controlled by the demands of war as inter- 
preted by the Commander in Chief and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The keynote of ship- 
building is shifting from speed of construc- 
tion to speed and efficiency of ship operation 
Maritime Commission yards have the ca} 
to use in 1944 the same quantity of stee! and 
shapes they used in 1943, but the exact num- 
ber and type of vessels to be produced can: 
be stated definitely at this time Quality 
rather than quantity is the 1944 goal 

Keels for many Victory ships have been 
laid and the first, the steamship United V 
tory, was scheduled for launching January 
12. The Maritime Commission plans to build 
some 300 of these vessels in the coming year 
and will continue delivery of tankers, special 
designs, standard C-types, and Liberty s! 
as dictated by the demands of war. 

The main battle of ship production has 
been won, just as other production battles 
are being won. But a slow-down in effort by 
fighters on the home front, after winning a 
few battles, would be as ill-advised as a gen- 
eral furlough for the Army after the Battle 
of Salerno, or any other isolated victory 
Battles must be won on all fronts before 
total victory is ours. 

Just as the Maritime Commission met its 
“impossible” goals in construction, the W 
Shipping Administration has met equally 
difficult goals in delivering cargoes. 

By late 1943, War Shipping Administrat 
had under its control some 2,900 ships, ©} 
ated by approximately 100 general 
These serve in a pool of United Nations’ ves- 
sels, all working for a common cause—All.cd 
victory. 

Under direction of War Shipping Adm 
istration millions of tons of battle frei 
have been transported to fighting fronts 
Ships delivering American-made goods to the 
armed forces have not made the return ¢ 
with empty holds. Our own resources bh 
been supplemented by such necessities of in 
dustry as bauxite, nitrates, wool, hemp, scr<} 
metal, burlap, tin, and coffee. The l!ast- 
named item may not be an essential of in- 
dustry, but a sufficient supply of it has a 
to the comfort and pleasure of many werke's 
in industry. 
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ded to accommodate the ever-in- 
y stream of Allied war materials, port 


es were expanded, or where none ex- 


‘ nee 


they have been established. Ships 
he flag of the United States are carry- 
r supplies to Allied forces in ports all 
he world 

War Shipping Administration per- 


its assignments in 1943 and lived up 
zvreements. The promised goais were 
the goods delivered. 


ve the goods to sell and the ships to 
to the markets that are waiting 
world for the resumption of 
time commerce. 

y our ships and shipbuilding facilities 
aged wholly in prosecution of the 
When these facilities are returned to 
etime schedules, operations and vessels 
ijirected by the War Shipping Admin- 
will be returned to private owner- 
rapidly as possible, consistent with 

ty of operators to absorb them. 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 it 
declared policy of the United States 


the 


er the 


ere be maintained a merchant marine 
juate to carry a substantial portion of 
Nation’s commerce. 


t may not be all clear sailing ahead to the 
, but there can be no doubt that 
pportunities of the United States in the 
ng business of the post-war world will 
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Cooperation Is Urged With Liquor In- 
dustry by Methodist Pastor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


HESS. Mr. Speaker, as during 
> First World War an attempt is now 
being made to foist national prohibition 
upon the people of the United States. 

I feel very strongly that this is a most 
unfair procedure, at a time when mil- 
lions of our boys are out of the country 
fighting for democracy and the rights of 

f-determination, and will thus have 
no opportunity to express themselves on 
this important subject. There is no 
need for such legislation, and none will 
arise if everyone cooperates as does the 
Ministerial Alliance in Kansas City, as 
set forth in the following newspaper 
interview given by the Reverend Edward 
Potts, its president: 

PERATION 


Ak y 
at 
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IS URGED WITH LIQUOR INDUSTRY 
BY METHODIST PASTOR 

Cuicaco, February 7~—-A young Metho- 
minister today urged cooperation with 

e liquor industry and declared “the liquor 

blem is not going to be solved by the 

turn of prohibition.” 

The Reverend Edward Potts, of Kansas City, 
president of the Kansas City Ministerial Al- 
lance and pastor of the Paseo Methodist 
Church, expressed this view at a Midwest 
conference of tavern men. 

“We've tested prohibition and it brought 
about conditions we don't want to see again,” 
Mr. Potts said. 

“In Kansas City the ministerial alliance is 
seeking to eliminate evils of the liquor in- 
dustry by cooperating with the Tavern Own- 
ers Association. The more intelligent minis- 
today are trying to cooperate with the 


cist 


ters 


vers 
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public relations departments of liquor in- 
dustries. Their objective is th I z 
tavern owners around to comp g Vv 
law, thereby eliminating many evils of the 
industry 

For their own benefit, he proposes that tav- 
ern keepers close shop 1 day in 7, try to 
keep minors out of their places, be careful 
in treatment of women patrons, and remem- 
ber that drunkenness is a principal cause of 


absenteeism in war plant 





Wartime Child-Care Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks, I 
the following statement: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1944.— 
In a joint appeal for immediate funds for 
the continuation and expansion of the war- 
time child-care program under the Federal 
Works Agency, six women Members of Con- 
gress, Mary T. Norton, Democrat, New Jersey; 
Ep1ItH Nourse RoceErs, R Massachu- 
setts; Frances P Botton, Republican, Ohio; 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, Maine; 
WINIFREvD C STANLEY, Republican, New Yo! 


under 
include 


publican 
} sWiiCali 





and CLARE BooTHe Luce. Republican, Con- 
necticut, appearec today as a group before 
the House Approfriations Committee 

The ful. text of the statement submitted 


by them follows: 

“Mr. Cnairman (Hon. CLARENCE CANNON), 
as of course you know, under the wartime 
child-care program, funds are allotted for 
assistance in the operation of facilities for 
the care of children whose mothers are em- 
ployed in jobs essential to the war effort 


Local communities participate in the cost of 
the service to the extent that funds are avail- 
able and the parents pay a fee which must 
cover, at least, the cost of food. As of Janu- 
ary 31, 1944, a total of $20,204,565 of Lanham 
Act funds had been allotted for wartime 
child-care services. As of February 9, the 
last date for whicn a report is available, there 
were in operation 1,431 nursery schools with 
an enroliment of 37,439 preschool children 
and 812 centers with an enrollment of 28,333 
school-age children. This makes a total of 
2,243 centers with an enrollment of 65,772 

“You have under consideration before your 
committee a request from the Director of the 
Budget for an appropriation of $150,000,000 
to the Federal Works Agency for war public 
works. An important part of this fund is 
for the continuation and expansion of the 
child-care program 

“We want to call to your attention the 
urgency oi this program because of the vast 
number of women now in industry and the 
need» for more than 1,000,000 additional 
women workers by July 1. 

“At the present time, 
are being taken care of in 2,243 projects 
This does not begin to meet the existing 
need, as evidenced by the fact that 4 out of 5 
women hired today leave their jobs because 
of home problems. One of the most common 
of these is lack of adequate care for these 
children. The War Manpower Commission 
estimates that 1 out of every 7 women work- 
ers has a child needing care. This means 
that at least 142,000 more children than at 
the present time will need care by July 1 if 
the recruitment program is to be successful 
As you know, an increasing number of 
women with small children are being forced 
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e war effort, are pendi! Pa - 
not be provided for these 
areas and the existing forced 
to close as their grants s th = 
propriation is granted at onc 
“A further step is nece 1e f l- 
ment of the progran Tl n of § - 
000,000 imposed by act « of July 





15, 1943, on i 
to be used for maintenance and operation ¢ 
these war ser should be lifted Alloca- 


the amount 


un 


es 


tion of funds to the child-care project al- 
ready approved and pending would bring the 
total allocation up to the limit imposed. 
Therefore, the failure to remove this limita- 
tion would mean a total collapse of the 


child-care program 






“Therefore, we women Members 
gress, assume the responsibility of 
for the lliions of working mother 


3 ¢ 


f impressing upon you the 





country al 








for action Women cannot do their best 
work in their war jobs, or are prevented from 
making a contribution altogether, if they are 
constantly worried and insecure about the 
care of their children We owe it to ovr 
fighting fathers to safeguard the ealth i 
future of American youth We sincerely 
hope that this committee in its wisdom will 
j wi us in mak t possible ecure 
the services « he thousan¢ f women who 
are anxious to dot r part in pro i tne 
I ns to achieve vic V We kn yw of no 
better way to secure t r services t n in 
making adequate provisions f g d- 
ing the healt nd happine of their 
childrer 
“Very sin¢ ly your 

Mary T. NorToNn 

“EpITH NOURSE ROGERS 

“FRANCES P. BOLTON 

“MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 


*“WINIFRED C. STANLEY. 
“CLARE BOOTHE LUCE.” 





The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, until this 
time I have not felt impelled to explain 
any vote which I have cast on any bill in 
the Congress; but I feel constrained in 
this instance to make a few observations 
with respect to my vote on H. R. 3687, the 
pending revenue or tax bill. 

I voted against adoption of the con- 
ference report on this bill because there 
were certain features of the bill to which 
I could not subscribe. Among these was 
the provision in the bill relating to the 
renegotiation of war contract 
very much opposed to any legi 
which would concede or make possible to 
any contractor the opportunity to derive 
unconscionable profits from war con- 
tracts, especially at this time when we are 
in the midst of a great war, calling for 
sacrifices on the part of ever There 
were other features of the bill to which I 
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could not give support with any great 
satisfaction to myself. I did not conceive 
myself to be able to write a new tax bill. 
There were other things contained in the 
oil which appeared to me to be some- 
what of concessions to certain industries 
that I did not feel the circumstances 
presently required. 

I, therefore, did vote against the adop- 
tion of the conference report. Then, 
the bill, having passed the House and the 
Senate, went to the White House for the 
approval or disapproval of the President. 
There was considerable speculation as 
to what action the President would take, 
it being generally supposed that he 
would probably veto the bill. This he 
did, and among the reasons assigned was 
his objection to that part of the bill 
modifying the law heretofore passed by 
Congress with respect to the renegotia- 
tion of war contracts. He gave several 
other reasons for his action in vetoing 
the bill. Some of the reasons assigned 
seem to me to be positions well taken; 


others I may not have subscribed to so | 
| eration. 


definitely. 

The message of the President accom- 
panying his veto brought on, in my 
opinion, other important considerations, 
and the largest among them the matter 
of the disturbance of the relationship 
obtaining between the President of the 
United States and, by virtue of that office, 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and the Congress. I have 
been much disturbed that there has not 
been a better and a more cooperative 
understanding obtaining between the 
different departments of the Govern- 
ment, so needful during this time cf great 
distress, brought on by the war. I have 
realized that under one excuse and an- 
other it was to be expected that there 
would be differences between Members 
of the Congress and the President, and 
the only hope one could entertain would 
be that these differences might be min- 
imized in view of the importance of unity 
so necessary in the prosecution of this 
war in an efficient manner. 

I was grieved and disappointed in the 
use by the President of the language con- 
tained in his message to the Congress in 
connection with his determination to 
veto the tax bill. Personally, I am not 
resentful of that. I feel, however, that 
an important consideration arises on ac- 
count of and because of the language 
used in returning the bill to the Congress. 
What disturbed me most was that it 
tended to disunity between the Congress 
and the President, a result greatly to be 
deplored. Speaking with great respect, 
but frankly, the President’s message was 

‘ pretty caustic and contained consider- 
able sarcasm, with respect even to the 
action of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Congress in the consid- 


eration and adoption of the bill which | 


was sent to the President to be signed. 
Then came to me the problem of the 


immediate healing of the wounds which | 
I regarded the message to have caused | 


and the problem of the best way, so far 
as my little part in the matter was con- 
cerned, to approach this effort toward a 
better understanding and actually a bet- 


ter feeling between the Congress and the | 


President. 


| the tax bill. 
| tion of this fact led to the necessity that 





t is to be admitted that the Congress 
is not without fault in giving occasion 
to division between the executive depart- 
ment and the Congress. I have seen too 
much of this to deny that there has been 
too great a tendency to interfere with 
the Executive in the performance of his 
duties. In this instance, however, I feel 
that the message of the President did 
not lend itself to a reestablishment of a 
better understanding between the Con- 
gress and the White House. I felt that 
this was one time when the President 


| made a mistake in the character of mes- 
| sage, including the wording of the same, 


which he transmitted with his veto of 
In my opinion, a recogni- 


the Congress should prevail and that the 


| bill should be passed notwithstanding the 
| President’s veto. 
| serious consequences would follow, in 
| that there would be afforded another op- 


I believed that less 


portunity for concord and good feeling 


| between the Chief Executive and the 


Congress. This is an important consid- 


I confess that my attaci.ment to the 


| chairman of the Committee on Ways 
| and Means, who justifiably felt aggrieved 


on account of the message the President 
sent to the Congress in relation to the tax 
bill, is a matter of interest to me. Prob- 


ably the President did not intend to make 


accusation of bad faith toward anybody, 
but it must be admitted that the tenor of 
the message was well calculated to pro- 
duce in the mind of a faithful servant the 
feeling that he had been unkindly dealt 
with. While this may seem a personal 
matter, I think it goes further than that. 

Hoping that the President, on recon- 
sideration of his message to the Congress 
on the occasion, might feel inclined to 
give assurance in some way that he did 
not intend any offense, and realizing the 
necessity of concord and good under- 


| standing: I felt that to accomplish these 


the bill should pass. In some instances, 
which I have made partial reference to, 
it remains that amendments and correc- 
tions may be made by legislation here- 
after. Men may, in the best of faith, 
differ as to the additional amount of 
taxes that could wisely be levied at this 
time, and any errors of judgment are 
susceptible to correction. What we de- 
sire now so much is to establish good will, 
concord, and consideration; one for an- 
other, between all branches of our Gov- 
ernment so that, as one, we may protect 
and preserve our country and its institu- 
tions. 


Petition of Farmers of Cloud County, 
Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a letter signed by a number 


his consideration. 
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of farmers of Cloud County, Kans.. who 
are the chosen representatives of a 
much larger group favoring the proposa] 
submitted in the petition, which I am 
also including. 

My mail indicates that the signers of 
this petition represent the views of th 
greater portion of farm people in my 
congressional district. The farmers are 
definitely opposed to subsidies and can- 
not understand why the administration 
would oppose a program that would 
them a fair price in the market rather 
than send them weekly or monthly s 
sidy checks on basic crops. The presi 
policy of the executive branch of 
Government in dealing with farm | 
duction is seriously hampering the 
duction of needed food for our own 


| zens and our allies, 


MILTONVILLE, Ka? 

Hon. FrRaNK CARLSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the undersigned committee, repre 

ing 125 signers in this locality, are sen 
you this petition which is one of a cont 
ance of petitions sent out all over this Nat 
and are asking you to put this petition betore 


|} your Agricultural Committee and see 


put in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. And 1 
see its delivery direct to Claude Wickard fo; 
Will send a great m 
petitions signed, later. And give us a: 


| @S soon as possible. 


Respectfully, 
Henry Demars, Aurora, Kens.; A. W 
Melton, Floyd Woodworth, I: 
Pearce, E. A. Simpson, Walt: 
Hadorn, E. J. Regnier, G. W. C 
Concordia, Kans. 
PETITION 
To whom it may concern: 

As our Government is calling for mor 
wheat and is planning to ship millions of 
bushels into the United States, 

We, the undersigned, demand all be re- 
funded their penalty money for 1941-42 for 
which you call excess wheat, and 

We go on record opposing a subsidy on 
any commodity, 

And we are asking all persons concerned in 
the Wheat Belt to send a similar petition to 
their representative in Washington. 


Getting Out of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Star- 
Times of Februery 22, 1944: 

GETTING OUT OF BUSINESS? 

When Representative Jerry Voornts ©! 
California yesterday denounced the Govern 
ment’s agreement to construct a trans-Ara 
bian oil pipe line as a gift to a cartel-in-th¢ 
making, he may have been seeing little me! 
who are not there, and maybe he was not. 

Certainly it is an odd coincidence that th 
representatives of the Standard Oil Co 
New Jersey, Standard Oil of California, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Texas, Gulf, and Shel!—t! 
beneficiaries of the deal—should have quit 





G rnment jobs as VoorHis states, as | 
; it was pegotiated 
1 more baffling that he should re- 
t the companies have refused to 
> Government any of the oil from | 
fie! n exchange for building the | 
0,000 line. They certainly intend to | 
uff at a profit, so it may be well | 
ast, just what arrang 
made in the way of payment for the 
f the line. And, if it is true, as Voornis 
harges, that the project cannot be justi- 
1 War measure, then an investigation 
nly is in order. 
prospect that the United States may 
mmitted to the protection of a p#pe line 
yther side of the world for the benefit 
up of oil companies is not One likely 
ppeal to the American people. It smells 
ngely of a dip into imperialism for the 
fit of private interests—a strange ven- 
in these days when there issuchaclamor | 
vetting Government out of business. Or | 
it make a difference for whose benefit 
iment is in business? 





ements have 








Expedite Veterans’ Claims 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘kT. 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 

as the gentleman from Kentucky 

Mr. May] says, that the Congress of the 

United States has passed a great deal 

of legislation beneficial to the ex-service- 

men and women and their dependents, 
but we have not gone far enough. 

There is considerable legislation pend- 
ing at the present time. One of the bills, 

I think, is commonly called the American 
Legion’s bill of rights. I confess I have 
not studied that bill sufficiently to make 
any remarks in reference to it, but I do 

‘ that the first legislation we should | 
pass, and there should be no delay, is to 
expedite the claims of those who have | 

iffered disabilities in the armed forces | 
and the claims of the dependents of | 
those whose death occurred while serving 
in the armed forces. 

On February 15 I introduced two bills, 
one, H. R. 4190; the other, H. R. 4191. | 
Later I amended H. R. 4190 and intro- | 
duced what is now known as H. R. 4227 
is a Substitute. H.R. 4191 was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, of | 
which the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
May, is chairman, because it amends the 

rvicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942. That bill has to do with ex- 
pediting the claim of dependents of a 
deceased member of the armed forces. 
Under existing conditions when infor- 
mation is received that a man or woman 
has died, any allotment that might have 
been paid as a result of their service is 
automatically suspended. The depend- 
ents, whether it be a widow or dependent | 
parents or children, are required to file | 
a claim with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Heretofore it has been necessary 
to prove legal widowhood by submitting 
the marriage certificate, birth certifi- 
cates as far as the children are con- 
cerned, or if it be dependent parents, a 
certified copy of the birth certificate of { 
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the enlisted person, together with affida- | to make such determination prior to the 


vits showing that these documents rep- 
resent either the widow, the children, or 
the parents. All this takes a great deal 
of time, and in the intervening period 
the dependents are without financial as- 
sistance. 

Section 123 of my bill provides that the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be, are authorized 
and directed to continue the payment of 
the monthly family allowance for 1 
month. 

Section 122 reads as follows: 

Sec. 122. Upon receipt of an official report 
of the death of a member of the active mili 
tary or naval forces as a result of injury or 
disease incurred in or aggravated by such 
service, the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, as the case may be, shall certify 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
(hereinafter referred to as the Administra- 
tor), (1) the name and other identifying 
data respecting such member; (2) the date 
of death; (3) the fact that the death was 
the result of injury or disease incurred in or 
aggravated by military or naval service; 
(4) the names, addresses, and relationship 
of any dependents of such member who, at 
the time of his or her death, were being paid 
monthly family allowances under this act, 
and the amount or amounts thereof in each 
case; (5) the date on which any such allow- 
ances will terminate in accordance with sec- 
tion 123; and (6) any other information nec- 
essary for the Administrator to perform the 
duties required of him by this act. 


Section 124 provides that when the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs receives 
the information from the War and Navy 
Departments, he is to immediately deter- 
mine whether any of the dependents 
named in such certificate are entitled to 
pension or compensation, is to learn the 
exact amount or amounts due under ex- 
isting law, and to pay the dependents 
such amounts as the law provides. It 
also specifically provides that such a pen- 
sion or compensation awarded the de- 
pendents becomes effective the date fol- 
lowing that of the termination of the 
payment of monthly family allowances. 
In other words, some financial assistance 
will be rendered the dependents continu- 
ously. There will be no intervening pe- 
riod where they will not be receiving help 
from the Government. Long delays in 
some cases creates tremendous hard- 
ships and in many instances the depend- 
ents find themselves objects of charity. 

The same applies to the disabled serv- 
ice men and women. H.R. 4227, which 
was referred to the Committee on World 
War Veteran’s Legislation, provides that 
whenever a member of the armed forces 
is to be honorably discharged or released 
from active duty other than through 
retirement under existing laws for dis- 
ability, the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be, shall notify the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of such contemplated 
action and shall provide for the Admin- 
istrator to examine such member medi- 
cally and otherwise and shall furnish the 
Administrator with such records and 
other information that it be necessary 
to enable him to determine what bene- 
fits such member is entitled to under the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It further provides that 
the Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected upon receipt of such notification 


} 








| 


| 


discharge or release of such member from 
active military or naval service. Sec- 
tion 3 provides that no member of the 
armed forces shall be discharged or re- 
leased until the Administrator shall have 
determined first whether such member 
is entitled to pension or compensation or 
both and the exact amount, if any, to 
which such member is entitled, and also 
whether such member is entitled to voca- 
tional rehabilitation under any act of 
Congress administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The pension or com- 
pensation pursuant to this act shall be- 
come effective immediately upon the dis- 
charge or release from active military or 
naval service of such member. 

Both the Government and the vet- 
eran are protected by provisions of 
the bill in that they will not be de- 
prived of the right to challenge the 
amount that has been awarded. There 
are other provisions of this bill which 
will be beneficial to the veterans as 
far as rehabilitation is concerned. In 
many instances individuals and the press 
1ave been extremely critical of the delay 
in extending benefits to disabled veter- 
ans. Under the terms of the legislation 
I suggest, there will e no delay but fi- 
mancial assistance ill be available to 
the disabled immediately upon their re- 
lease from the service. 

Mr. Speaker, in the final analysis, 
there will be little additional cost, the 
main feature of the legislation being to 
remove the delay in granting benefits 
which the disabled veteran or the de- 
pendents of the deceased veteran are 
now entitled under the law. Criticism 
will be eliminated immediately upon the 
passage of this legislation. 

I have asked both the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation to secure re- 
ports from the Army, Navy, and Vet- 
erans’ Administration on this proposed 
legislation. They responded immediately 
and advised me that the requests had 
been made. 

There is other legislation that we must 
enact to assist the disabled veteran so 
that he or she will not be continuously a 
charge upon the public. For instance, 
practically every State in the Union has 
what is known as workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. The insurance is written by a 
private corporation and provisions are 
made at the time where employees must 
pass a physical examination to determine 
whether or not they would be a good risk. 
It is not the personnel director of the 
private corporation that has sole author- 
ity to employ because there must be a 


clearance through the examining physi- 
° 


cian of the company that furnishes the 
insurance. In other words, the private 
physician representing the insurance 
company can give an applicant a death 
sentence if he is any way disabled. Tak 

for instance, a disabled veteran who has 
been rehabilitated. He might have lost 
a leg or an arm but it would interfere in 
no way with the performance of his du- 
ties if employed by the corporation. Still 
he is denied employment because the 
physician representing the insurance 
company refuses to approve. I say in 
such instances as that, provision should 
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be made whereby the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration could provide the insurance for 
that rehabilitated veteran that would 
enable him to secure the employment 
with the private corporation. I do not 
want the Government to go into the in- 
surance business and I would only want 
such a provision to apply where the pri- 
vate corporation declines to insure the 
rehabilitated veteran. Many such cases 
as this have come to my attention. I 
have discussed it personally with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, General 
Hines. The general was impressed and 
is working now with a view to suggesting 
legislation that will meet this situation. 

We cannot do too much for the dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents, 
but I hold that it is extremely essential 
that we provide immediately to expedite 
all cases where there is a legitimate claim 
against the Veterans’ Bureau, be it a dis- 
abled veteran or dependents of a de- 
ceased veteran. 





Smear Chiefs Unscrupulous, Slick, and 
Foxy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Washington 
'Times-Herald of February 22, 1944: 


Smear Cuiers UNSCRUPULOUS, SLICK, AND 
Foxy—Many Hoip WELL-Paip GOVERNMENT 
JOBS 

(By Frank Hughes) 


Cartoonists often picture the New Deal 
smear-and-smirch gang as a group of woolly 
haired, wild-eyed radicals daubing tar with 
long-handled brushes from dirty, black pots 
and buckets. The figure is apt, but unreal 
to life. 

Most of the top-flight smear artists will 
be found in comfortable chairs, behind tidy 
desks, in air-conditioned -offices. A good 
many of them sit in Government oOiffices 
where the pay ranges from $5,600 a year 


upward. They wear conservative business 
suits and neatly shined shoes, and their 
barbers trim them regularly once each week. 


SMOOTH, SHREWD, SMART 

They are smooth and shrewd and plenty 
smart. They have the average complement 
of personal vices—bridge, golf, horses, high- 





balls, and cigarettes—and the normal quota . 


of virtues and legitimate interests, includ- 
ing, no doubt, wives and children who love 
them dearly. Not a few of them are well 
within draft age and embarrassingly healthy. 

The New Deal bosses get a business value 
out of these white-collar workers because 
they have contacts and because they have 
the ability to unearth and shape up vilifica- 
tion for Mr. Roosevelt and his cohorts—in 
other words, the ability to smear. 

The contacts are important, first, because 
they lead to the dungheap where the smear 
is dug, and, second, because they provide an 
outlet—the venal pres.z, radio commentators, 





columnists, political rostrums, and front 
organizations—through which it is hurled. 


TECHNIQUE IS COMMUNISTIC 


The technique of the smear was introduced 
by Communist artisans who studied under 
the Moscow Soviets and was perfected over 
a decade by industrious new dealers. It is 
complex, but it has it. inviolable rules. The 
first and most important of these is to asso- 
ciate the loyal with the disloyal and the 
reputable with the disreputable. 

Senator Paragon, although no prude, is a 
loyal and intelligent gentleman, with a clean 
voting record and an even more irreproach- 
able private life. His political beliefs are 
those of Lincoln and Jefferson and his public 
utterances have always been wholly American 
and unassailable. He is a formidable leader 
of the New Deal opposition. 

How can a man like that be discredited? 
It’s simple. All the smear gang has to do 
is to associate him in the public mind with 
a fellow like Judas Lickspittle, the Nazi, who 
is secure in a Federal lock-up for sedition, 
treason, and assorted felonies and conspira- 
cies against the United States and is a stench 
in the public nostrils. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The smearers set to work. Senator Para- 
gon and Mr. Lickspittle eat the same break- 
fast food. That’s no good. They both vote 
Republican—again, no good—so did 22,000,- 
000 other people in 1940. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Senator Paragon op- 
posed the entrance of the United States into 
the war against Hitler. So did Brother Lick- 
spittle,the German. Ah,ha! There’s a lead. 
Senator Paragon belonged to a patriotic asso- 
ciation that opposed the war. Mr. Lickspittle 
belonged to the bund, which also opposed 
the war and sought unsuccessfully to climb 
up on the platform at rallies of the Senator’s 
association. 

The smear campaign is on, and the slick 
boys at their tidy desks begin to earn their 
money. Their contacts now come into play. 
The listening posts on the smear network 
are alerted to pick up anything connecting 
Senator Paragon and Mr. Lickspittle, the Sen- 
ator’s patriotic society and the bund. 


COLUMNISTS FED TIPS 


The columnists and commentators are fed 
tips and bits of the latest Washington gossip. 
Editorials begin to appear in the kept press 
asking why Senator Paragon and his fel- 
low noninterventionists aren’t indicted for 
sedition since they have been proved to 
be associates of Lickspittle, the traitor. These 
newspapers are published in widely sepa- 
rated cities—Washington, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Des Moines, Louisville, and 
many others—but they ask the same question 
at about the same time. They, too, are on the 
party line. 

Maybe the smear boys hang another Fed- 
eral sedition indictment on Lickspittle and 
drag in Senator Paragon's patriotic organiza- 
tion for good measure. The Senator’s col- 
leagues who are in the New Deal fold begin to 
attack him on the floor. Some of them are 
just gullible gentlemen who have always 
swallowed the party line and have no reason 
to gag on this hank of it. Others are part 
and parcel of the smear cabal and enjoy their 
work. 

OUSTER THEN SUGGESTED 


Two or three potent new dealers and New 
Deal stalking horses within Senator Paragon’s 
party suggest that the Nation would be 
a lot better off if the Senator was purged 
from his seat and thrown off Capitol 
Hill, along with all the other stalwart na- 
tionalists who think the way he does—and 
the way the bund does. The stock of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal party jumps a 
few points on the political market. 

This is the smear, and it can—and has— 
happened here. Gen. Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of Sears, 
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Roebuck Co., a West Point graduate and 
quartermaster general of the American arm} 
during World War No. 1, was chairman 
the America First Committee which, a! 
with an overwhelming majority of Congress. 
men, was opposed to American intervent} 
in the European and Asiatic wars before Pear] 
Harbor. They were squarely and exclusively 
for the safety and the self-interest of the 
United States. So were about 80 percent 
the American people. 

The German-American Bund, subsidized by 
Hitler as the Dies committee has disclosed 
didn’t want America to go to war either 
The bundists tried on several occasions 1 
climb up on America First rostrums, but the 
Americans would have none of them. 


FOR AMERICAN REASONS 


The America First Committee was against 
war for American reasons. The bund was 
against American participation in the war 
for reasons of its own. The new dealers 
chose to ignore this fact completely, however, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s college of smear and 
purge, working through New Deal Attorney 
General Francis Biddle and Eugene Meyer's 
halitosis newspaper, the Washington Post, 
engineered two indictments for seditious 
conspiracy, naming known Nazi propaganda 
agents, crackpot anti-Semites, and the Amer- 
ica First Committee as their agent and instru- 
ment. 

The indictments were phony as far as the 
America First Committee was concerned, and 
everybody in America, including the Attorney 
General, knew it. That is why, after these 
disgusting legal libels had served their pur- 
pose, they were shoved aside and a third 
indictment omitting the America First Com- 
mittee was drawn and voted by a grand jury 
of which four Government employees and the 
wives of four other Government employees 
were members. 


PURGE DIVISION ACTS 


While this was going on, the New Deal's 
purge division went to work, Edward J. “Pav- 
ing Blocks” Flynn, then chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, joining up 
with Wendell Willkie, the stooge of Rocsevelt 
Flynn got his sobriquet from the fact that he 
paved a courtyard of his country estate with 
paving blocks owned by the Bronx Borough 
government of which he is political boss, and 
laid by New York City employees. He made 
restitution and was whitewashed by a Bron 
grand jury, but the scandal resulted in his 
political eclipse. 

Flynn and Willkie thought they might as 
well knock out a few nationalist Congress- 
men, They were aided in the campaign by 
the Communists and by other interna- 
tionalists. Flynn launched the attack by de- 
claring that “no misfortune except a major 
military defeat could befall this country” 
comparable to the election of a Republican 
Congress. Willkie, who confessed before 4 
Senate committee that his 1940 attacks on 
the President’s foreign policy were only ‘‘cam- 
paign oratory,” demanded the purge of every 
Senator and Representative who had opposed 
intervention, 

HEAVYWEIGHT TEAM 

This was a heavyweight, if smelly, team in 
any battle royal, but it ended up sadly out- 
pointed. When the i942 election returns 
were tallied, only 11 of the 144 Congressmen 
Messrs. Flynn and Willkie picked on had been 
counted out. In the Senate it was about as 
bad. Only 1 of the 8 Senators who had becn 
proscribed failed to return. 

The post mortem in the New Deal dressing 
room didn’t sound much better. Willkie had, 
in effect, asked the people not only to re- 
pudiate their Representatives but to repudi- 
ate themselves, for 80 percent of America was 
noninterventionist. As a purger, he had flown 
in the face of Edmund Burke's dictum that 
you cannot indict a people. And, properly, 
he had come out of it well bloodied up. 
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Tha 


New Deal bosses are apt to use the 
e against anyone they want to get rid 
even one of their own beliefs and sym- 
Sumner Welles, an ardent interna- 
resigned last September as Under 
secretary of State after the Chicago Tribune 
predicted his resignation in an exclusive 
y the month before. 


11e8 


ilist, 





SUBJECT OF VILE CAMPAIGN 
Before he was forced out of his high post, 
lles was made the subject of one of the 
t vile and insidious whispering campaigns 
‘ started in Washington. This was a 
\ us word-of-mouth attempt at character 
sination too horrible to reach public 
t even in the New York Evening Post, but 
little men in Washington saw that it got 

ind to everyone who counted. 
e Communists hadn’t been much help 
he congressional purge. They had been 
the other side only a short time before. 
From the moment Soviet Dictator Stalin 
his pact with Hitler in August 1939 





{itler attacked Russia in 1941, the 
Communists were the most ardent antiwar 
party in America 


They picketed the White House against 

ntervention and they instigated strikes in 

tories producing weapons and war ma- 

ls. The Communist-dominated C. I. O. 

inions tock the leadership in turning this 

trick Alongside the Communists, the Ger- 

n-American Bund was a piker outfit. All 

ey did was march and talk and drink beer. 
BROWDER SOUNDED KEYNOTE 

Earl Browder, the Soviet political commis- 

for America, sounded the keynote for 

e Communists in 1940 when he said: “Not a 

cent, net a gun, not a man for war prepara- 

No aid to the imperialist war makers 

Lonaon. Oppose all war loans and credits 

he warring imperialist powers. Stop the 

» and shipment of munitions and arma- 

Resist the militarization and arma- 


ments 


nt program of the administration and 
Congress. Combat the imperialist policies 
nd acts of the President.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s position on the politics of 
treachery has been made clear. He pardoned 
Earl Bruwder after the Communist leader had 
been sentenced to a Federal penitentiary for 
passport fraud during the Russian-Nazi al- 
liance. Not a Communist has been impris- 

ned or indicted and New Deal offices are still 
full of them. The German bundists, how- 

have been made to feel the full weight 
of Federal prosecution, and along with them, 
for political reasons, an irresponsible group 
of the lunatic fringe. 

The Communist Daily Worker in New York 
characterized the President as a “warmonger 
attempting to plunge American youth into 
the maelstrom of another European conflict 
merely to save the British Empire.” The 
German agents and the crackpots who made 
similar assertions are in the process of mak- 
ing bond before a United States commis- 

mer, Under the New Deal, it pays to be 
a Communist. 


FRIENDS FOR ENEMIES 


The Jaily Worker changed friends for 
enemies almost as quickly as Adolf Hitler did 
alter June 22,1941. From attempting to halt 
American participation in the war, it began 
to denounce the pre-war noninterventionists 
as defeatists and traitors and daub them 
with the most mucilaginous kind of Com- 
munist smear. 

The Daily Worker said that the 30 per- 
sons named in the Justice Department's 
most recent indictment of German agents, 
crackpots, and anti-Semites were supported 
by big shots who are “known to every true 
American and anti-Fascist. They are known 
to the Government. They have been ac- 
cused and exposed innumerable times by 
anti-Fascist writers and investigators. 


“They are: Henry Ford, industrialist; La- 
mont du Pont, industrialist; J. Howard Pew, 
industrialist; J. H. Rand, industrialist; Capt. 
William (sic) Patterson, paper publisher; 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher; Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, newspaper publisher; 
Gen. Robert Wood, retired corporation head; 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Senator Robert 
Rice Reynolds; Senator Gerald P. Nye; Rep- 
resentative Clare E. Hoffman; Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish; Representative John E. 
Rankin.” 

WILLKIE EULOGIZED 

Nothing quite as funny as the Daily Work- 

er’s sudden apostasy had been witnessed in 


this country until recent weeks when Gov- 


ernor Wills, of Vermont, a pseudo Repub- 
lican, got before a radio microphone and 


damned the Republican Party and eulogized 
Mr. Willkie and internationalism in almost 
the same phrases that Mr. Roosevelt used 
when he commented, the week or so before, 
on the possibility that General Marshall 
might be kicked upstairs from his post 
Army Chief of Staff. 

The ways of the smear are as unpredictable 
and frequently as hilariously hectic as the 
characters who carry it out. More about 
their activities will be told in subsequent 
articles. 


as 





Hilton Ultimus Brown, Aged 85 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
if we were to look into the matter we 
would find that every State in the Union 
and nearly every community has its 
grand old man. : 

In Indiana we have our grand old man 
and we Hoosiers who know him and love 
him, which is all of us, would like to 
nominate him for the high and honora- 
ble distinction of grand old man of 
America. 

The name of Indiana’s 
Hilton Ultimus Brown. 

In a State noted for its violent political 
repercussions, where the normal 
taining diet of the ordinary citizen is 
one-eighth food and seven-eighths poli- 
tics, a phenomenon has happened. The 
State has settled down to a calm sub- 
normalcy. Interest in politics has van- 
ished. For the time being we do not 
care a hoot who runs away with the 
Presidential nomination. We are only 
interested in paying our sincere tributes 
of respect and affection to Mr. Brown, 
who attained the ripe age of 85 on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

When we Hoosiers speak of Mr. Brown 
as Indiana’s grand old man, we do not 
think of him as being old in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He is old only in 
years. Time has debited him on the 
calendar without diminishing his physi- 
cal or mental powers. His zest in life 
remains as keen as a Damascus blade, 
his love for people is changeless and un- 
dimmed, and he retains in full flower all 
of the faculties of his brilliant mind. 


candidate is 


SUuS=- 
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I have often wondered how Mr. Brown 
got that middle name “Ultimus.” His 
surname, Brown, is common enough and 
nothing to get excited about. There are 
lots of Browns. I assume Hilton 
is a family name and therefore easily 
enough explained. But that word “Ulti- 
mus,” how come? I can only figure it 
out that a wise Providence, knowing the 
kind of person he was preordained to be, 
saw that tl name Ultimus was be- 
stowed upon him as descriptive of the 
ultimate, or extreme, in kindliness an® 
nobility of character Anyway it ap- 
pears to be a happy happenstance that 
he got that unusual name. 

Mr. Brown has endeared himself to the 
people of our community and State by his 
undeviating championship of high ideals 
and his innumerable acts of kindness. 
Visitors in Indianapolis who call at his 
office in the Indianapolis News Building, 
as thousands, especially newspaper peo- 
ple, do, find a host of the most engaging 
manners and pleasing personality who is 
ever willing to lend a helping hand or to 
give generous advice from an inexhausti- 
ble store of information. He is the Nes- 
tor of Indiana journalism. His also 
one of the best known names in news- 
paper circles throughout the entire coun- 
try as he has long been outstanding in 
the councils of the Associated Press, and 
a publishers’ meeting would seem a flop 
without him. He has been connected 
continuously with the Indianapolis News 
for 63 years, starting as a reporter and 
rising to the position of chairman of the 
board and secretary-treasurer, which he 
now holds. 

When in 1892 I emerged from the tall 
corn of Fayette County, Ind., and went 
to Indianapolis to try to get a newspaper 
job Mr. Brown already was well estab- 
lished and I sat at his feet and drank of 
his wisdom. We were not working on the 
same newspaper in those days, but we 
were thrown together a lot, especially at 
the old Indianapolis Press Club located 
in a basement room on South Pennsyl- 
vania Street, in property that is now a 
part of the Indiana National Bank Build- 
ing. We had a bon homme iate, a 
hail fellow, well met, who knocked 
around town a good deal in those days, 
and who afterward achieved some fame. 
His name was James Whitcomb Riley. 

While Mr. Brown’s life has been cast 
in newspaper channels and he has made 
a notable contribution to the journalism 
of his time, it is equally true that in the 
field of education he has shone most lu- 
minously. He has been an inspiration 
and a character-building force in the up- 
bringing of the youth of the land and 
especially those who have felt the benef- 
icent effects of his immediate touch. It 
is but natural that he should love chil 
dren, as he has had 10 of his own. One 
of these, who bore the father’s honored 
name, died nobly in action for his coun- 
try in France in the First World War. 
Mrs. Brown, a lovely matron who shared 
her husband’s popularity, passed away a 
few years ago and Mr. Brown has 
tinued to reside at the big house which is 


that 


ea 


assoc 


con- 


an Irvington—Indianapolis suburb— 
landmark and which in the lifetime of 
the gracious mistress was a center ol 
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hospitality for more than half a century. 
In 1888 Mr. Brown became a member of 
the board of trustees of his alma mater, 
Butler University, and he has been presi- 
dent of the board since 1903, a period of 
41 years of distinguished service. 

When the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Brown's birth loomed in the offing 
a grand idea occurred to Col. William H. 
Rankin, Colonel Bill to those of us who 
know him best. 

Colonel Bill is a Hoosier of the type 
that may well be described as the “sal 
of the earth.” He is fuller of ideas than 
a pup is of fleas when it comes to think- 
ing up ways of doing nice things and 
of being of service to others. He called 
in a stenographer and dictated letters to 
all of the Hoosiers he could think of, 
simply reminding them that Febryary 20 
would be Hilton U. Brown’s birthday. 
That was all that was necessary. The 
makings of the spark were there and all 
that was needed to touch it off was this 
reminder from Colonel Bill. 

If the Western Union was threatened 
with a deficit before Colonel Bill sent out 
those letters, it was wiped out by the de- 
velopments that followed. The increase 
of postal volume which immediately en- 
sued guaranteed that the Post Office De- 
partment will be in the black at the end 
of the present fiscal year. Everybody 
and everybody’s aunt, uncle, and forty- 
second cousin joined in the congratula- 
tory rush. Colonel Bill’s round robin 
was a paralyzing success. Kent Cooper, 
the general manager of the Associated 
Press, grabbed a pencil and wrote to Mr. 
Brown: 

It is difficult to believe that you have gotten 
around to being 85 years young. It doesn’t 
seem so long ago that I gave you worries as 
a@ reporter on the Indianapolis Press. 

That message made the bells ring in 
my memory as I was a reportorial col- 
league of Kent on the Press staff As 
far as we were concerned in those days, 
it did not have to be proved that the 
Press had the best staff in the world. 
We admitted it. 

Senator JAmtrs J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, “Puddler” Jim, who began pud- 
dling in the tinplate mills at Elwood, 
wrote to Mr. Brown: 

As an old Indianian may I at this time 
congratulate you on your great service, not 
only to the cultural and educational life of 
Indiana but to the country in general. 
Your record as a citizen is one that all of 
us are proud of. 

At this point in the letter “Puddler” 
Jim’s foot slipped a little and he di- 
gressed to add: 


Of course, old Jim Watson we all know. 


And then he went on with some nice 
comment about Jim Watson which may 
be described as ultra vires and which 
need not be repeated here. 

Mr. Watson added his own epistle to 
Mr. Brown in the deluge of congratula- 
tions and Henry F. Schricker, the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, sent to Mr. Brown the 
following nice letter, which may be said 
to represent the sentiments of all of the 
people of our State: 


My Dear Mr. Brown: I count it one of the 
happy privileges of my administration to join 
your legion of friends in extending warmest 
congratulations and sincerest felicitations 
upon your eighty-fifth birthday anniversary. 
Your long year: of service with the Indian- 
apolis News and your faithful devotion to 
Butler University, together with your fine 
support to every worthy enterprise for the 
good of Indiana, have won for you the undy- 
ing affection and high esteem of all of your 
people. 

We rejoice today that a kindly providence 
has spared you to this happy day, and that 
Indiana has been enriched beyond measure 
by your long and useful life. 

With cordial greetings and with assurance 
of my highest personal regard, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY F. SCHRICKER, 
Governor. 


Senator ArtHur Capprr, of Kansas, an 
old newspaperman, wrote as a sincere 
friend of many years: 


I know it must be most gratifying to you, 
as it is to your legion of friends, that at 85 
you are still active. You have seen much 
history written in this country and have 
reason to be proud of the outstanding con- 
tribution you have made to the Indianapolis 
News and to journalism generally during 
your long and useful life. 

I am reminded, too, that you have been 
chairman of the board of Butler College for 
the past 20 years, and certainly you should 
take pride in the part you have had in the 
upbuilding of this outstanding educational 
institution. 

I know it will be your desire to stay in the 
harness and you have my very best wishes 
for continued health and success. 


It remained for Booth Tarkington to 
cap the epistolary climax, which he did 
in the following clever and original style: 


DEAR HILTON: At a meeting of the board of 
the Herron Institute not long ago I was un- 
beknownstly looking at you and wondering 
how much younger than I am you are. I 
remembered that on the occasion of a birth- 
day of yours some years ago I had written 
a letter of congratulations, but as I looked 
at you it seemed to become plain that when 
I'd done so I'd been all mixed up about the 
number of your years. Now I learn that I 
was mistaken in this and counting arithmeti- 
cally you're actually a slight somewhat my 
senior. 

Well, you've always been that, not only in 
beauty and arithmetically but in wisdom, in 
gocdness, and in the affection of your fellow 
men. Because of these things, on this birth- 
day of yours, I again salute you and hail 
you as City Father Illustrissimus. 

Compared to your virtues, how few are your 
years and how infinitesimal these latter com- 
pared to the number of your fellow towns- 
men, beneficiaries all of them, to whose 
grateful cheering I add this ever-devoted 
voice. 

Affectionately yours, 
BooTH TARKINGTON. 


It must be most comforting to Mr. 
Brown, as he walks serenely with head 
unbowed toward the sunset, to know that 
he has so many real, honest-to-goodness 
friends in the world. He need not now 
worry for something to engage his atten- 
tion. He has a large job cut out for him 
counting, sorting, and reading his con- 
gratulatory mail. But it is safe to say 
that this will be only his incidental occu- 
pation. Most of his time in the future, 
as always in the past, will be spent in 
doing good to others. 
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| Congress Is the Obstacle in the Way of 
Revolution by Consent 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
war is not interfering with the plans of 
those who are determined to stage a 
revolution by consent in the United 
States, and smearing Congress is but one 
of the vehicles on which the revolution- 
aries hope to ride over American tradi- 
tions and establishments. 

One of the clearest, soundest, and most 
pointed articles I have seen on the sub- 
ject has been written by U. V. Wilcox, 
of the Washington News Bureau. He 
strikes a blow straight from the shoulder, 
and his article certainly should cause 
every thinking American to arouse and 
assist Congress in holding the line 
against this revolution by consent. 
After all, Congress, representing the peo- 
ple, is the obstacle now in the way of the 
revolutionaries whose offensive is ba 
on smear tactics, 

By unanimous consent, I submit the 
| article by Mr. Wilcox for consideration 
of the House: 
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LASKI AND WALLACE ON “REVOLUTION BY 
CONSENT” NOW 


WASHINGTON.—A revolution in concepts of 

government unfolds here. At times it 
reaches crescendoes of bitterness and feeling, 
momentarily making headlines, as public is- 
sues bore deep to the economic problems of 
a world war. The tax bill, food and credit 
subsidies, a Federal ballot are actually but 
the battle markers on the new road tl! 
America is traveling. Fundamental is lead- 
ership—leadership in party, in Congress, in 
the White House. 

It is unfortunate that the easygoing, some- 
what cynical newspaper-reading, radio-listen- 
ing America should have fallen into the habit 
of belittlin’ Members of Congress. It 
especially unfortunate now, when the con 
stitutional feature of the Nation is 

being debated. 


there 
Congress with all its faults, compounded 
largely out of its lumbering machinery, which 
was designed in the first instance to protect 
its influence, is made up of hard-working, 
sincere, patriotic citizens. If the Members 
of Congress are hesitant and slow, it is be- 
cause they are anxious to respond to the 
wishes cf the folks back home. Not being 
bureaucrats, not being certain that they : 
always right, anxious—if sometimes too anx- 
ious—to reflect the voter’s wishes, they in- 
stinctively question the God-complex of the 
executive departments of the Government. 
Whether it is in credit subsidies, or a tax 
bill, it is only Congress that stands between 
“revolution by consent” and the constitu- 
tional processes of enacting the laws. Con- 
gress has come to feel intensely on this issue, 
typified especially in the philosophies of such 
men as Harold J. Laski and Henry A. WALLACE. 
Congressmren have been receiving many 
letters on this subject from their constitu- 
ents, some of whom are old-time friends. 
For example, Mr. Zach Lamar Cobb, lawyer 
and lifelong Democrat, recently circularized 
Members of Congress, with chapter and verse, 





ile engaged in 


Laski argues 


is a condition peculiarly adapted 


nature 


rr 


W D 


to enable the process of adap- 
nsent to begin” (p. 147 of his book, 
We Go From Here?). 


Mr. Cobb's letter to many of his old friends 
Congress quoted other such passages and 


ed them with Vice President 


WAL- 


mments made on his last western 
en he said: “Those of us who realize 


vitabliity 


of revolution are 


anxious 


be bloodless and gradual, instead of 


and sudden. 


” Also: 


“We are not go- 


use the whole Russian political and 
vic system here in the United States. 
made for Russia, and not for us, but 


is doing 


1 States 
\ 1 wWlLales 


every day what we in the 
have only preached on Sun- 


financial leaders of the Nation have 
shuddered at the economic theories 
ted by high executive officials of the 


C nment. Many of these theories have 
cl ed Congress and its right to legis- 


rt 
evo 


lution by consent” is an alterna- 


Thus, even now, during a war, the issue 


ution 


wr t 
ipport 


in Government must 
rs of Congress are resisting, and they 
and encouragement, 


be met. 


as they 


to hold the line against programs for- 


to the Constitution 


and the 


Bill of 





Interview With John L. Lewis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


; OF TEXAS 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. DIES. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper article 
by Henr 


nry J. Taylor: 





, sive INTERVIEW WITH JOHN LEWIS, WHO 
Tes COMMUNISTS AND READS PEGLER 
. (By Henry J. Taylor) 
When John L. Lewis speaks he does not 
whisper. And in an exclusive interview given 
“ 5 me today he did not whisper about American 
2 : Communists inside and outside the ranks of 


nized labor. 






220-pound labor leader was angry clear 


1 through when I brought up the subject, and 

t this is what he said, while I kept one eye on 

, the door. You can’t tell what may happen 
when John L. Lewis really gets mad 

About once a week,” he said, “somebody 


- 2 





1e about Communists, as though I saw 


g ce for them in our country’s labor pic- 
ture. There isn’t any place for these para- 
Res s as far as I am concerned, never has been, 
‘ and never will be. Fifteen years ago I hada 
1e clause written into the United Mine Workers 
f America constitution outlawing any Com- 
x munist from membership. I do not know a 
: ingle Communist in that union today and 
= if you can find one in it for me he will go out 
- on his head tomorrow. 
“If I had my way not a single Communist 
l uld belong to any labor union in the 
E. United States. 
TECHNIQUE IS SIMPLE 
§ “As heroic Russia battles against our Ger- 
? man enemy, the Communists in our labor 
movement naturally hang on to the coat- 


3 Of the Red Army and try to build an 
ideological bridge between our loyalty to Rus- 


sia and their own pet schemes. The Com- 
munists play hard on the trick idea that 
America cannot fight side by side with Russia 
in the war and at the same time fight t 
American Communists and fellow travelers 
here. That is an outrageous contention. 
They do not help the two great 


nations win 


agains 


the war together. They simply help them- 
selves.” 

“How can American Communists be so 
effective in the labor unions when the total 
membership of the Communist Party in 


America is supposed to be so small?” 
Mr. Lewis fairly snorted his answer. 

“Their technique is simple,” he explained 
“The American Communists limit their mem- 
bership to only the cleverest schemers they 
can find. Then they worm their way into key 
places in local chapters of unions. In 
way they control whole organizations which 
our public, therefore, thinks “gone 
Communist. But the more the newspapers 
and our public shout about such a union asa 
Communist hotbed, the more misunderstood 
and abused the rank and file of the ordinary 
members feel—and the thing goes around and 
around in a vicious circle.” 


I asked. 


this 


lave 


Cc. I. O. CHIEFS HELPLESS 

“Oh, they're clever,” the miners’ leader 
continued, “believe me, I know. When I was 
organizing the C. I. O. we picked up a lot 
of Communists as we grew—including Harry 
Bridges. But if I had not resigned the chair- 
manship and left the C. I. O. in 1940, I can 
tell you the Communists would have been 
weeded out. 

“Instead, as anyone might expect who has 
seen them throw their weight around inside 
labor organizations, the Communists domi- 
nate the C. I. O. today. Philip Murray today 
is the prisoner of the Communists in his own 
union. They control him and the C. I. O. 
through their seats on his executive commit- 
tee. Sidney Hillman is just as badly off. 
Both of them have got to play ball with the 
Communists now—or die.” 

“This is the way communism takes hold. 
This is the way it endangers the labor move- 
ment, and our country. For the same thing 
happens in governments. Communism has 
an antinatural and basically antieconomic 
quality. History shows that communism is 
only compatible with primitive and under- 
nourished economic surroundings. In its con- 
trol and destruction it does not distinguish 
error from truth, good from evil, justice from 
injustice. It does not care for history or the 
experience of humanity, for freedom or for 
the dignity of man. And the last thing on 
earth the American Communists 
ested in is the American way of life 

‘You sound like Westbrook Pegler,” I said 

“Believe it or not,” said Mr. Lewis, “I read 
him every day.” 


are inter- 





Address ‘Before Jewish Teachers 


Seminary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the Jewish Teachers 
Seminary, on the occasion of its twenty- 

fifth anniversary, at New York, February 
27, 1944: 


TUT 


LVES 
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s of Laski, an administration 
penly favors revolution now, 
war. 


Mr. Chairn 
ladies, and itlemen, I am great 
and honored to participate in | 
ion of your twenty-fifth anniv 
institution has duriag that | 
paring young men and wi 
spiritual and intellectual 
ish people. I am myself not 


nis nie Sond 
1ize the Jewi 








leaders of the 
Jewish I 

og sh religion as the foundation 
f the Christian religion which I profes I 
l 

i 


( 

honor also those high spiritual and mora 

qualities with which the Jews have enri 

and inspired our western civilization 

There is no subject which is closer to the 
f Jews t 





hearts ¢ day than that commonly 
known as Zionism, the establishment of a 
Jewish home in Palestine, the encourage- 
ment of immigration and close settlement 


there, with the eventual aim of creating a 
national Jewish commonwealth. As I say, I 
do not approach this subject asa Jew. I ap- 
proach it as one deeply sympathetic to the 
sufferings of the Jewish people in Eur 
deeply impressed with the justice of 
cause, and determined to use my best efforts 








to assist in its accomplishment. I approach 
it as an American whose country has by its 
convention of 1925 of Great Britain adopted 





the furtherance of this nation 





tional home part 
of its considered foreign policy. I approach 
it as a member of that religion which, like 
the Jewish religion, has as one of its } - 
cipal tenets of faith the dig y of the indi- 





vidual and good will among men I consider 


also as one who lives in a world which is 
today ever shrinking and growing more inter- 


dependent, and who has learned that justice 
and security for any of 

unless justice and security 
pedple. Neith¢ 
present 


us are im} 
\ be afford 
ram I unmindful t) 


world 


ssible 





great crisis 





U in an i 
tions are looking to us anxiously to deter- 
mine our post-war intentions, hoping to find 
in us great der ratic leadership which 
will guide the world along the pa of a just 
and lasting pea Our attitude toward the 
suffering Jews of Europe is si fi t t l 
suffering and oppressed people f the world 
Our attitude t ard the Jews might well be 
significant to the Chinese and Europeans 
of all faiths as to our attitude and inten- 
tions toward them 

First, there are no peoples who are in such 
dire need of our assistance as the Jews. Of 
all those persecuted peoples, the Jews have 
been the most sorely persecuted. I will not 
recount the details which are so well known 
to you and which undoubtedly e filled the 





Jews in all 


Secondly 


Ame 


rica with 
there is no gr 


anguish. 


yup of people more 





justly entitled to the relief and recognition 
which it now seeks than is the Jewish people 
The Jewish claim to Palestine is based not 
only upon common justice and hu n but 
likewise upon the firmest foundations of - 
ternati il law. We are king | 1in to 
execute a trust which she ha umed at the 
request of the 52 signatory nations compris- 
ing the League of Nations, as well as of the 
United States i of which the White Paper 
is a breach. There is no attempt to obtain 
any new privileges for the J when we ask 
that the White Paper be abrogated. This 
movement is merely an in ence up the 
maintenance of that status which was agreed 
? 


o by solemn treaty among all « 


tions of the world 


ivilized na- 


Prior to the 1 World War all Arabia was 
under the domination of Turkey. In the 
prosecution of the war the Allied Nations 
freed the Ar of a yoke under which they 
had smarted f many hundreds of ye 
The nations of the world met in mn 
conclave to decide upon the fut govern- 

|} ment of this vast peninsula comprising 





proximately 1,0( 000 juare miles 
Arabs sent their delegation to the peace con- 
ference headed by Prince Feisal The J 
likewise made their! tat t 
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be permitted to occupy their ancient home 
in Palestine. At that time the Arab and Jew- 
ish delegations were upon the most cordial 
term Feisal directed a letter to Felix 
Frankfurter expressing his sympathy with the 
Zionist aims. He entered into an accord with 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann wherein they both 
agreed to establish a new, free Arabia, the 
Jews to hold the small corner of Palestine 
as their own country and the Arabs to govern 
the remainder of the land 

The Balfour Declaration representing the 
decision not only of Great Britain but of 
the other nations as well, was issued. In 
it it was stated that Britain viewed with 





favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people. This 
was in November of 1917. The Supreme 
Council of the Allied Powers met in San 


Remo in April 1920 and unanimously adopt- 
ed the Balfour Declaration and embodied it 
in a mandate for Palestine. Great Britain 
was made the mandatary under the terms 
of this mandate. In 1922 the Cohgress of 
the United States passed a joint resolution 
embodying the precise language of the dec- 
laration. This was merely an affirmation of 
President Wilson's expressed position at the 
time the Balfour Declaration was signed. In 
1925 the United States of America entered 
into a treaty with Great Britain in which 
was embodied the Palestine mandate and 
the United States consented thereto. Ar- 
ticle 7 of this treaty provided that no modi- 
fication in the mandate would be effective 
unless agreed to by the United States. 

Due to the issuance of the White Paper in 
1939 in which the clear meaning of the Bal- 
four Declaration was distorted in such a 
manner as to effectively deprive the Jews of 
access into Palestine, it becomes important 
to find out exactly what the declaration 
and the mandate mean. 

The White Paper attempts to argue that 
the provision for a Jewish national home in 
Palestine does not mean that Palestine 
should be a national home for the Jews, and 
attempts to justify the restriction of immi- 
gration by reason of the asserted danger to 
the security of the inhabitants of Palestine 
and the nearby Arabian states. Did Lord 
Balfour mean that Palestine was to be a na- 
tional home merely for those Jews who had 
immigrated there until the British had de- 
cided to stop any further influx? Was it 
the sense of the mandate that the British 
could by restrictive action make the Jewish 
people a permanent minority in Palestine? 

That these arguments were misleading and 
a distortion of the true purpose of the 
declaration and mandate is abundantly clear. 
The Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations condemned them and condemned the 
white paper as a betrayal of the trust im- 
posed by the mandate. Contemporaneous 
statements made by those responsible for 
the declaration show that it was intended 
that Palestine was to belong to the Jews, that 
their immigration would be encouraged un- 
til they would form a majority of the popu- 
lation, and that eventually they would form 
their own government. Lioyd George stated 
that it was contemplated by the Balfour 
declaration that when the Jews had become 
a majority of the inhabitants then Palestine 
would become a Jewish commonwealth. 
General Smuts, Lord Cecil, Lord Samuel, and 
Winston Churchill spoke to the same effect. 
Woodrow Wilson stated on March 3, 1919, “I 
am persuaded that the Allied Nations with 
the fullest concurrence of our own Govern- 
ment and people are agreed that in Palestine 
shall be laid the foundation of a Jewish com- 
monweailth.” 

It is obvious that if, as the words of these 
leaders attested, Palestine was to become a 
Jewish commonwealth, immigration could 
not be left to the will of the Arabs, who at 
present constitute a majority, because the 





Arabs do not wish a Jewish commonwealth, 
even though they agreed to one in 1919. The 
white paper by restricting immigration de- 
stroys the essential idea and governing pur- 
pose of the declaration and the mandate 
that Palestine was intended to be a Jewish 
country. 

When the White Paper was presented to 
Parliament in 1939 Winston Churchill bitterly 
assailed it. He called it a moral and physical 
bankruptcy, an act of repudiation. He pre- 
dicted in May 1939 that long before the 5 
years provided for in the White Paper had 
elapsed either Great Britain would have lost 
the war to come or “there will be a Britain 
which knows how to keep its word on the 
Balfour declaration and is not afraid to do 
so.” Wedgewood, Amery, and other British 
leaders likewise assailed this act of repudia- 
tion and appeasement. 

So it is seen that the overwhelming evi- 
dence points to the fact that the white paper 
is a repudiation of the Balfour Declaration, 
a violation of trust imposed by the mandate, 
and a violation of Britain’s treaty with the 
United States. It is argued that the British 
made contradictory pledges to the Arabs and 
the Jews; and certain letters written secretly 
by Sir Henry MacMahon to the Arab leaders 
promising the Arabs their freedom are 
pointed to as evidence for this contention. 
That this is not true is proven by the state- 
ments of MacMahon himself who said em- 
phatically that Palestine was not included in 
any pledges that were made and that the 
Arabs understood it at the time. The state- 
ments of Feisal prior to the mandate, to 
which I already have referred, indicate clearly 
that the Arabs had no thought that Palestine 
was to be included in the new, free Arab 
lands. 

Why are we pressing this matter now? Be- 
cause on March 31 the prohibition of the 
White Paper will become effective and no 
further immigration of the Jews will be per- 
mitted. We will be presented then with a 
fait accompli, a situation which is already 
fixed. The present -solution is therefore 
the proverbial ounce of prevention. Fur- 
thermore, at the present time claims are be- 
ing presented and tentative decisions are 
being made as to national boundaries and 
national governments. The Jewish common- 
wealth must be considered now. It should 
not be merely a belated afterthought. But 
the most overpowering and desperate reason 
for the passage of this resolution is the 
plight of the European Jews who are in 
danger of being exterminated. It is hoped 
that a declaration by the people of the United 

tates, acting through their Representatives 
in Congress, will provide some ray of hope 
to these unhappy people, that it will move 
the British Government to reaffirm the noble 
and statesmanlike position which she took in 

1917 and will enable in some manner the 
present admission of refugees who are knock- 
ing at the door of Palestine. 

Argument is made by some that the last 
part of the resolution should be deleted and 
that nothing should be said about the ulti- 
mate object of reconstituting Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 
If this is done the resolution is nothing but 
an empty expression of good will. It leaves 
in the air the future policy of the United 
Nations toward Palestine. As Representative 
BItt Rocers 2d, so well said at the hearings 
just the other day before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, “There is no doubt 
in my mind that at the time of the declara- 
tion it was intended that the Jews should 
govern Palestine. If the words of the dec- 
laration are ambiguous, if they are capable 
of the interpretation given them in the 
White Paper, it is high time that they be 

clarified, and the original intent which was 
merely implicit then should now be ex- 
plicitly stated.” 
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The world is at the cross roads of hist 
After the present war will we again ab 
the idealism and hope of President w 
who tried so desperately to build a } 
world after the last war? If this is oy 
tent, if we are cynical in our affirm 
that we are fighting for a just and | 
peace, if we are willing to fight anothe; 
in 20 years then there is no use in wor: 
about the White Paper. But if, on the 
hand, we have learned a terrible lesson at 
the cost of so much bloodshed and so much 
destruction of our wealth and resour: if 
we realize that peace is impossible un) 
justice be accorded to all people, then j 
important that we make a sincere 
There are no pecple whose condition ; 
desperate as the European Jews. There are 
no people who are so justly entitled to whet 
they seek in this resolution. Let us, there. 
fore, implement the “four freedoms” and t! 
Atlantic Charter and declare that it is t! 
intention of the American people that we 
will work and strive for a better world. 
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Soldier Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal of Februar 
1944: 


9 
av, 


SOLDIER SPEAKS OUT 


A letter from a soldier in Ivan is worth 
reading. It is here condensed: 

“The thing that bothers me most is the 
terrible job of educating that was done on 
my generation of Americans. What I mean, 
to put it bluntly, is that 20 years of soft and 
sentimental pacifist education have mace 1t 
unfashionable to believe in dying for an ideal. 
We're wise guys, too worldiy wise for that. 
Ideals are out of date. 

“In spite of that big mental handicap, our 
fighting men are doing a great job. Why? 
Self-preservation alone isn’t enough to € 
plain it. There seem to be two reasons, 
First, the traditions of the services and dev0- 
tion to each other. It’s unthinkable that 
one leatherneck would let another down. 
That goes for all our men. Secondly, Amer- 
icans never start something and then 


X- 


finish it. In spite of our soft background 
of 20 years, we have not become a Nation ol 
weaklings or cowards, 

“But it seems to me a tragedy that such 


a great army of fighting men as we ha’ 
should not have any sense of greater pul! 
than to ‘get through and go home.’ That 
shows a lack of understanding of the causes 
of this war and of our contribution, a great 
one, to these causes. That in turn shows a0 
even greater lack of understanding of how 
the next one can be prevented. It can be 
prevented, by exactly the same sort of inte!- 
national teamwork that is finally winning t 
war. Nothing less can do it. 

“I’m not saying the Englishman, Russian, 
Chinese had more or better education 
their schools between wars than the Amer- 
ican. But they got their education out of 
the skies over their own homes, quickly and 
thoroughly. There’s nothing wrong with 
Americans, soldiers or civilians, that wouldnt 
be cured by a good blitz on our cities. But 
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darned bad that the 
, done just as well by cur schools, 
homes, and newspapers ¢ ng that 


vears between wars. 





e are‘ the things that are bothering 
nersonal matters like women, money, 
meb dy has got to spe f 
king out, until the An 
think—and I mean t 4 
If they don’t, we shall 
old vicious circle of more depression 





n off now, before the censor has cat 
Johnny, some Americans do think, 
me have ideals Your letter proves 
e of us will begin to think and lift 
its because of it. 








It Makes a Difference Who Says It 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
at Niles, Mich., when we were threat- 
ened with Nation-wide strikes which 
uld have held up production and 
transportation of war materials desper- 
ately needed on the battle fronts, I said in 
substance that it was time for the people 
to march on Washington and end “play- 
ing at war”; that, if necessary, the armed 
forces should be used to prevent sabotage 
of production and transportation; that 
should wholeheartedly get into this 
rand back the fighting men or get out 
f it. I then made a plea that with a 
singleness of purpose we wholeheartedly 
upport the war effort. 

Forthwith the Daily Worker, the Com- 
munists, and other of their publications, 
a few C. L. O. racketeers, and the New 
Deal smear artists went into a conniption 
fit and came up with the suggestion that 
I was advocating the overthrow of the 
Government, should be expelled from 
Congress, and prosecuted by Attorney 
General Biddle. 

They all ignored the fact that the 
Constitution guarantees the right of pe- 
tition; that time and again businessmen, 
women’s organizations, the Communists, 
and repeatedly C. I. O. lobbyists have 
marched on Washington, and that at 
that time the Army had taken over the 
railroads. 

They chose to ignore the fact that for 


( 


been advocating the remaking of Amer- 
ica; the Communists have been openly 
advocating the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force; that while our men 
are fighting and dying by the thousands 
ill over the world, here at home the ad- 
ministration on the home front has been 
playing at war—devoting altogether too 
much of its time to the advancement of 
its Own political interests. 

If Vice President WaLLAcE can plead for 
a fourth term and continuation of the 
ruinous New Deal and can say, as he did 
on February 9: 





We are in for a 1 found revolution. 
* * * Those of us wi re ze the inevi- 
tability of revolution are anxious that it be 











dual and bloodle nstead of sudden and 
loody 

There is no reason why I or any other 
patriotic American cannot advocate the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment; an all out, wholehearted support 
of those who are fighting this war; and 
that, regardless of the New Dealers, the 
Communists, and a few racketeer labor 
politicians, I propose to do. 

Neither the administration smear 
artists; its lying stooges like the Arme- 
nian author of Under Cover; nor its 
boasting, foul-mouthed Walter Winchell, 
who is a disgrace to the Navy and who, 
after the election, said that “What 
worries me most are all those damned 
fools who elected them,’ meaning all 
those who voted for certain successful 
candidates for Senate and House, will 
prevent me from exposing the waste, the 
extravagance, the incompetency and 
worse of the present New Deal adminis- 
tration. I have been doing it for 8 years 
and the dictatorial, arbitrary methods of 
the President himself have become so 
open, so overbearing, that not even his 
own party leaders can longer stomach 
his insults. 

It is long past time that representa- 
tives of the people came to Washington 
and, face to face, told their Senators, 
their Congressmen—yes, and the bu- 
reaucrats and the administration itself— 
that they have had enough of the New 
Deal. If they do that, there will be no 
revolution, bloodless or otherwise. There 
will just be a housecleaning of the Wal- 
laces, the Tugwells, and all those who 
apparently believe that the American 
who works, earns, and saves should have 
his business and his property taken over 
by a bureaucrat, his life regulated by a 
dictator. 

Stalin and Churchill each insist that 
the interests of his own country, of his 
own fighting men, come first. Because I 
have insisted that the interests of my 
country, of our fighting men, come first; 
because I have, in no uncertain terms, 
criticized the New Deal and some of the 
President’s policies, I have taken a lot of 
kicking around and been called a lot of 
names. But my criticism was weak and 
colorless compared with that handed to 
the President this week by his floor 
leader, Senator BARKLEY, and by Repre- 
sentative DouGHTon, Democratic 80- 
year-old chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The President told Congress that it 
was perpetrating a fraud when it in- 
sisted that those in the Service should 
have the right to vote for every candi- 
date from coroner to President and that 
something more than a ballot without 
names should be sent to those on the 
battle front. Then he sent Congress an 
insulting veto of a tax bill. 

In a tense and dramatic session of the 
Senate, Senator BarkKtey, the President’s 
own Senate floor leader, with a record of 
32 years’ continuous service in Congress, 
arose and deliberately charged that— 

The President has resorted to one of the 
most unjustifiable methods of calculation it 
is possible to conjure up, which obviously was 
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That he “has gone forth with a search- 
light and magnifying glass to fir 
sequential faults.” 

Not a Member of the Senate, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, challenged Senator 
BarKLey, Democratic leader, when he 
said: 


id incone- 


In his effort to belittle and discredit Con- 
gress throughout his veto message of this 
bill, the President says 
, not a tax bill but a tax relief bill, 
zy relief not for the needy but for 


That statement, Mr. President, is a cal- 
culated and deliberate assault upon the leg- 
islative integrity of every Member of Con- 
gress. Other Members of Congress may do 
as they please; but as for me, I do not pro- 
pose to take this unjustifiable assault lyin 
down, 





BARKLEY concluded his castigation of 
the President by stating that he would, 
on the following day, resign his position 
as Senate Democratic leader. That he 
did, but he was unanimously reelected. 
The President was forced to eat crow 
and apologize. 

Words equally strong were used on the 
floor of the House by Congressman 
DovuGHTon, who, in substance, charged 
that the President, in his veto message, 
did not know what he was talking about, 
and further pointed out that the com- 
plexity of the income-tax blanks, which 
so irritate and aggravate the taxpayer, 
was due, not to Congress but to the 
Treasury Department under Morgen- 
thau. 

The politicians in the C. I. O., the New 
Dealers, and the Communists can charge 
me with this, that, and the other for 
opposing the racketeering of the first, the 
political fallacies and policies of the sec- 
ond, and the subversive activities of the 
last. But do not forget that some of the 
C. I. O. organizations have, by the A. F. 
of L., been branded as Red, as controlled 
by Communists; that the New Deal has 
itself been condemned by its chosen 
leaders in the House and Senate, that 
the President has himself tried to dis- 
card the name, the New Deal, and that 
the Communists, although Harry Bridges 
was let out of jail by the President, has 
been invited by the C. I. O. to speak at 
their meeting in Detroit, have been desig- 
nated by Attorney General Biddle as a 
subversive group, advocating the over- 
throw of the Government by force. 

Yes, it makes a difference who says it. 
For years—9 long years—anyone who 
ventured effectively, persistently to at- 
tack either the New Deal, the racketeer- 
ing of labor politicians or the Com- 
munists, was the favorite target of the 
smear artists of all three. But truth has 
its own peculiar way of coming to the 
top. The old saying that “murder will 
out” is still true. Now we know from tl 
lips of those well within the New Deal 
party council just what the New Deal 
has been up to. 

It is time to kick the New Deal, the 
Communists out of Washington; forget 
its fantastic schemes and devote all our 
energies to the defeat of our enemies and 
the care of the returning veterans, 
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Consumer Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address of my colleague 
from Michigan, Hon. JESSE P. WoLCcorTT: 


The desire of man to be free from those 
who would rule without restriction dates back 
centuries before Magna Carta. The struggle 
between democracy and autocracy is as oid 
as history itself. Running the gauntlet of 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Petition 
of Right, the Habeas Corpus Acts, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, the people have succeeded 
in definitely establishing here in America the 
political truism that the Government is en- 
dowed with only such authority as the people 
delegate to it. These documents severally 
and collectively vest the sovereign power in 
the people. To protect the sovereign people 
from usurpation of these powers by any indi- 
vidual, numerous safeguards are provided, 
chief among which is that the people shall 
be represented in the Government by per- 
sons of their choice who, before they can 
assume Office, must take an oath which in 
effect guarantees that all the prohibitions 
against autocracy shall be respected. 

Whether this autocracy takes the form of 
communism, fascism, socialism, or any other 
form of collectivism is not material. They all 
add up to central control of our economic, 
social, and political destinies. This struggle 
between the people and their representatives 
and those who would establish a central con- 
trol is still going on. 

In the 1935 Banking Act, and in another 
bill considered in 1939, the fundamental 
problem before the House of Representatives 
was, “Shall the Federal Government socialize 
banking and credit?” Just as this issue is 
involved in some of the bills pending in Con- 
gress today, which would socialize medicine, 
which would socialize social security, which 
would socialize industry and business, so the 
fundamental issue involved in the consumer 
subsidy fight is whether the administration is 
to be given absolute control over the produc- 
tion, the processing, and the distribution of 
food, thereby effectuating the socialization of 
agriculture. 

There are those in the Government who 
insist that America should become a socialis- 
tic nation in order that it may take its posi- 
tion in a probable confederation of socialistic 
nations following this war. Perhaps they are 
sincere in the belief that if we do not so- 
cialize America in order that we may take our 
position as one of this coalition of socialistic 
nations following the war we might find our- 
selves isolated economically, politically, and 
socially from the rest of the world. How- 
ever, there are many of us who helleve that 
the United States can wield greater influ- 
ence in the post-war economic, political, and 
social world if we strengthen ourselves under 
our Constitution, thereby impelling other 
nations to join with us, instead of our hav- 
ing to destroy the American form of govern- 
ment in order that we may join a socialistic 
coalition of nations repugnant to the repub- 
lican democracies. That is the fundamental 
issue involved in the consideration of almost 
all major legislation before the Congress. 

In this connection I want to stress this 
issue of consumer subsidies. The authority 
to pay consumer subsidies has never been 
granted by Congress. The administration, 
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however, assumes to have this power; it has 
arrogated this power in defiance of authority 
to pay subsidies only for the purpose of ob- 
taining an adequate amount of production 
of all goods, including food. It is necessary 
to distinguish between producer and con- 
sumer subsidies. Producer subsidies are 
those which are paid to farmers, wage earners, 
miners, and manufacturers for the purpose 
of securing an adequate production of goods. 
The bill which the President vetoed in no 
manner interferes with or prohibits the pay- 
ment of hese producer subsidies. Consumer 
subsidies are those which are paid to pur- 
chasers or processors of goods for the pur- 
pose of maintaining or to reduce, or in lieu 
of increasing the maximum retail prices 
established under the price-control acts. 
These acts already provide that prices shall 
be raised to absorb increases in production 
costs, so the acts of Congress not only do | 
not authorize the payment of consumer sub- | 
sidies—the payment of consumer subsidies is 
specifically prohibited by law. 

There has been more superficial thinking, 
more demagogy, more exaggerated and con- 
fusing statements made in respect to sub- 
sidies than any other issue I can recall. As 
an example of some of these, the President 
ix. his veto message says that the anti- 
subsidy bill should not become a law in order 
that farmers might know the support priccs 
upon which they can rely. There is nothing 
in the bill which he vetoed in any way af- 
fecting any producer support price program. | 
In this message he characterized the bill as 
an inflationary measure, and yet there is not 
an economist, not on the Federal pay roll, 
but who contends that the payment of con- 
sumer subsidies is inflationary. In fact, Mr. 





Chester Bowles, the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, says: “Of 
course, there are arguments against sub- 


sidies, the validity of which Lrecognize. They 
will add to the tax burden and increase the 
national debt. They introduce new prin- 





| ciples into the American economy which have 


butter. 


never before been experienced.” Of course, 
anything which increases the national debt 
increases the danger of inflation; it is a 
well-known economic truism that so long as | 
there is an affiliation between our national 
debt and our money, the value of our money 
depreciates in proportion as the debt in- 
creases. The President goes on further to 
say that if the bill becomes law, the house- 
wife will pay 10 cents a pound more for 
We cannot understand his arith- 
metic in this respect, because the subsidy 
being paid on butter is not 10 cents a pound— 
it is 5 cents a pound. He says that the price 
of cheese will go up 8 cents a pound. The 
subsidy being paid on cheese is 4 cents a 
pound. He says that the average price of | 
meat will go up more than 5 cents a pound, 
while the average subsidy on meat is 3 cents 
a pound. The President is 100 percent 
wrong in his figures. 

He goes on further to contend that the bill 
would have resulted in an increase in the 
cost of running our factories and conduct- 
ing the war. There is little or no con- 
nection between the payment of a subsidy of 
5 cents a pound on butter and 3 cents a 
pound on meat and the cost of operating a 
war plant, or the cost of conducting the war. 





The consumer subsidies which the bill would 


| have prohibited amount to less than 1 cent 


per capita per day. The size of an average 
American family is less than 4 persons, so 
the difference between the payment or non- 
payment of consumer subsidies is less than 
4 cents a day to the head of the average 
American family. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, in a radio address last 
November, is quoted in the press as saying, 
“The continued use of subsidies, now costing 
about $800,000,000 a year, is a businessman's 
bargain considering that it can prevent a 
minimum increase of $8,000,000,000 in the 
cost of living in a single year.” Three weeks 
after this broadcast, Mr. Bowles said in a 








letter, a photostatic copy of which I } 
“Let us examine the possible consequ 
subsidies are defeated. There will b 
mediate rise in the cost of living 
amount 20 to 25 percent greater t! 
amount now being expended in su} 
Mr. Bowles says in his radio speech th 
are paying eight hundred million in 
dies. On these figures, which are ge 
accepted, the cost of living therefore, ; 
ing to Mr. Bowles’ later statement, wo. 
not $8,000,000,000, but by only $1,0000 
or by only 1214 percent of the claim mex 
his radio address. When was Mr. R 
right—when he said the cost of livi 

go up $8,000,000,000 or when he said it | 
go up $1,000,000,000? 

The President in his veto message s 
the cost of food would go up 7 percen 
subsidies were paid, which does not 
with either of Mr. Bowles’ figures. T! 
result of this has been to so confuse th 
mind as to make it almost impossit 
treat this subsidy question other than ; 
ically. This fight over subsidies is 
economic quarrel. If it were, a comp 
might be agreed upon very easily. } 
controversy involves the age-old strug 
determine whether sovereignty shall 1 
in the people or be arrogated to indivi 

The President and Mr. Bowles have 
for a billion and a quarter to pay sul 
These subsidies would be paid to all of 
132,000,000 people, rich and poor alik 
Government would subsidize the milli : 
as well as the pauper. But in his me to 
the Congress in disapproving the tax bill 
the President recommends that social secu- 
rity deductions from wages be doubled; that 
about $1,100,000,000 be raised by contribu 
from the pockets of the workingmen. U r= 
stand this does not increase the benefits to 
the wage earner under social security 
nificantly enough, the amount which the ad- 
ministration would take from the wage earn- 
ers as a class is approximately the 
amount that it would use to pay a part 
the grocery bill of everyone in the United 
States. This deduction of 1 percent of h 
wages would go into the general fund of the 
Federal Treasury to be used to meet current 
Government obligations. 

Yes; to be used to pay consumer subsidies 
the money taken from the wage earner and 
distributed to all of our people, includi: 
the very wealthy, equals 1 percent of 
wage earner’s income. In the case of a ¥ 
earner receiving $2,400 a year, he would have 
deducted 1 percent or $24. The Government 
out of this $24 would pay back to him in 
consumer subsidies less than $7 of his grocery 
bill. So the wage earner would be out more 
than $17 in the transaction. For the pur- 
pose of having his grocery bill reduced by 

7 he would pay $24 into the Federal Treas- 
ury. This is not only economically and mor- 
ally unsound—this manipulation of the wage 
earner’s hard earned money approaches inte!- 
lectual dishonesty. The President gives 4s 
his reason for increasing social-security ce- 
ductions that industry and labor are now 
best able to adjust themselves to such in- 
creases. He means by this, of course, that 
individual and family income is higher 1 
than it ever has been in the history of the 
Nation. He must by the same token, to be 
consistent, concede that it is economical) 
unsound for the Federal Treasury to pay 4 
part of the grocery bill of our people a‘ 
time when, according to the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
Agriculture, the total cost to consumers © 
fixed quantities of foods making up a typict 
consumer’s food basket is smaller in relat 
to average consumer income than at any 
other time on record. 

Consumer subsidies are objectionable: 
First, because they constitute the vehicle z y 
which free enterprise may be destroyed: t 
vehicle which would resu!t in the socializa- 
tion of agriculture and a decided curtailment 
in food production, 
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i, they are objectionable because 
. stitute the basic threat of inflation 
é 1g surplus purchasing power; 


ar which the Federal Treasury pays 
al 






imer subsidies increases the potenti 
pur ing power with which we 
. lequate supplies of consumer 
This nand increases the cost of 
i makes the control of prices that 


re difficult. 
nsumer subsidies are objectionable 
\ merely postpone day when 
have to pay our food bill, and then 
pay twice or tt 
xeé it is quite generally agreed 
smuch as the Government has to 
money by the issuance of bonds 
1ese subsidies, we will have to pay 
ee times as much in taxes to the 
as we would pay in food costs to 
ceryman 
th, consumer subsidies are objection- 
1use the wage earner of this genera- 
i following generations would have 
. disproportionate share of that part 
» national debt which results from the 
of subsidies. he 5 cents which 
seemingly save on a pound of butter be- 
( ; 15 cents when we or our returning sol- 
and sailors and our sons and daughters 
to pay it back into the Treasury. 
I lly, consumer subsidies are objection- 
f because it is economically wrong to pass 
on to our sons and daughters and to the men 
ho are fighting our battles, any part of the 


thea 
vit 


to it ree times 


the 





¥ debt which we can possibly pay our- 
P selves. It is morally wrong to obligate our 
soldiers, our sailors, our sons and our 
( iters to pay for years to come for the 
z f which we are eating today. 





Word in Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ie Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 
28, 1944: 


WORD IN SEASON 
: William L. Batt, Vice Chairman of the 
W. P. B., has made an interesting contribu- 


to current discussions of post-war for- 

n-trade problems. In speaking before the 

i Club in New York, he raised that old 

ever live issue of how we are to be paid for 

ods that we shall want to sell abroad 
en the war is over. The answer is old, too; 
is shipped out of the country must be paid 
with goods. Of course, some buyers will 
ve gold or sound credits with which to make 
yment. But as a creditor country we know 
il well—-in theory—that we cannot main- 
n a flourishing foreign trade by continually 
selling more than we buy. By selling for 
cash, moreover, we should be loaded with 
re gold—gold that we do not need and 
that we would be taking in exchange for val- 
uable commodities. 

Ve can also lend abroad, thereby building 
up dollar credits for purchase of our goods. 
But here again Mr. Batt registers a caution. 
We have suffered heavy losses from unwise 
foreign loans in the past. Foreign loans have 
to be limited in amount and must be used 
for constructive purposes; otherwise they 
simply create debts that in the long run re- 
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So we get back to the familiar thesis that 
goods must be paid for with goods. But that 
raises a question as to what g s. It also 
creates a doubt as to our willingness ‘o re- 


ceive goods in payment, when there is any 
danger that impcr would de} market 
values. Fully aware of these obj 
Batt points out that this country is runn 
short of a good many basic materials, such 
high-grade iron petroleum, zinc, and 


copper, because of the rapid rate of consump- 


ts 


as 


ores, 


tion. We have no nickel, very little high- 
grade bauxite, and next to notin. He sug- 
gests, therefore, that we might import all of 
the critical raw materials that we can, and 
use as little as possible of our remaining sup- 


of critical materials 


plies 


Any such program, of course, would result 
in surpluses of some commodities, n¢ si- 
tating the creation of Government ck 
piles that would have to be held off the 
market. Mr. Batt envisages the possibility 


of keeping such surpluses under control of 
the Army and Navy, subject to release only 
in an emergency. Of course, if considera- 
tions of national safety should warrant such 


accumulations, Mr. Batt’s proposal would 
have much to commend it. Otherwise, it 
would involve a form of governmental con- 


trol over foreign trade that certainly diverges 
widely from the announced aims of our 
policy makers to encourage a return to free 
enterprise in the foreign field as well as at 
home. 

Mr. Batt admits frankly that there is going 
to be a greater need than ever before for 
“intelligent and forceful assistance from 
Government in meeting the problems of our 
foreign trade.” And even Attorney General 
Biddle in a speech denouncing international 
cartels concludes by saying that the Govern- 
ment “should stand ready to assist Ameri- 
can producers, if necessary, to gain access to 
foreign markets.” In short, while lip service 
is being paid to the principles of free enter- 
prise, its supporters are well aware that we 
confront problems that private enterprise 
cannot solve unaided. 

Mr. Batt’s views are particularly significant 
because he is a capable businessman whose 
belief in the principles of free enterprise 
is undoubtedly sincere. But he realizes that 
our businessmen will be engaged in an un- 
equal contest in dealing with foreigners 
unless this Government gives them the kind 
of support that other countries afford their 
nationals. “It seems to me quite clear,” he 
Says, “that unless American businessmen 
cooperate with and have the same support 
from their Government as foreigners have 
from theirs, we shall be at a great disadvan- 
tage. That calls for the strongest possible 
organization in those agencies of the United 
States Government which have to do with 
foreign trade, and a recognition on the part 
of business of the necessity of working with 
them.” Mr. Batt's words of wisdom should 
be taken to heart by some of our unrealistic 
policy makers in Government and business 





The Lincoln Letter to a Jewish 
Congregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


> the purchasing power of the debtor and | to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


pair or destroy his ability to buy our goods, 
XC—App.——63 


include the following address by Rabbi 
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s . 
fellow in American-Je h history at the 
Jewish Theological S y of Amecr- 
ica, delivered ; t . 
nual meeting of ft 
Historical So l 
1944: 

In the course r 
history of Am Juc ! c 
across a letter [ At 
I tyr Pres t ! 
Mikveh Israel in Pt! 
was found 4 = ) 
M s, I i of the kve I C 

C founder and t 

Jewish Theol ul § A 
They were placed 
Dropsie College for H i ¢ 
Learnin by the late Cyrus A I 
of the college and of the seminar I am in- 
debted to Dr. A. A. } I 
Dropsie College for perm n to examine 
then The signature of P ient Lincoln 
has been identified by Dr. A W. Rosenbach 
president of the Ameri 1 Je Hi l 
Society, and interna ly famous }t - 
phile T! leite s f I } I l 
able t é e ( ] é rite 
ten by I n toa Jew gre r 

The Lin n lette sed to At - 
ham Ha (1810-1893) n outstanding figure 


in American-Jewish life. For 32 years he w: 


president of the Mikv Israel congregat i 
(translated “Hope of Isra¢ in th f rT), 
which, organized about 1740 the d 
Jewish congregation in P lel] 1 
third oldest in the U1 i States. Haym 


Solomon of Revolutionary War f 





of its early members 

The letter expressed President Lincoln's 
thanks for a prayer written by Sabato Morais, 
and read at the synagogue on a day set aside 
by Presidential proc lg n f prayer for 
the casualties of both armies in the Civil 
War, and for the preservation of the Un 
Morais was a devoted f wer of Abraham 
Lincoln. He rarely missed an opportunity to 
preach and pray for the Union cause. Shortly 
after Lincoln’s death Morais published two 
memorial sermons, the first originally deliv- 
ered at a special service on Wednesday, April 
19, 1865, and the second on June 1, 1865, on 
the “day appointed for fast! humiliation, 
and prayer for the untimely death of the 
late-lamented President of the United 
States 

Legends passed on by the M family 
and friends relate that all the children of 
the Morais household were taken t e 
Lincoln funeral in order that the mem 
of the Great Emancipator’s face would be 
indelibly impressed on their mind 

The prayer to which this letter was a re- 
sponse is as follows: “Author of all good! 
We implore Thy almighty tection on be 


I 
ib 


half of the American Republic of the North. 








Let Thine eyes, which never slumber be open 
upon her, that she may not be erased from 
among the family of nati Be wit ; 
in this struggle for life, that she may sur- 
vive it, and wax greater ik 
to the hearts of her disaffec l 
let them again throb with n. 
Let both the weapon of t 
of defense be buried into the bottomless 
ocean, and cast Thou with it the spirit of 
acrimony that has shar 1 its edge. Di- 
rect the hands into whic tempo wel- 
fare of this people s entrusted Si 1 
them that their s ri never flag 
Biess the President oi » I St 
Bless him for hi ! bl 1 
for his firmness d I : 
with joy his don 

balm alvi t the 
issues of |! e a 
united and pr ah t t 
this G I ea 
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as bequeathed by cur 

So may it be. Amen.” 

To this prayer President Lincoln responded: 
EXECUTIVE Stastences, 

Washington, May 13, 1862. 





ancestors. 


A. Hart, Esq,., 
President, Congregation Hope of Israel, 
Philadelphia. 
My Dear Sir: Permit me to acknowledge 


the receipt of your communication of April 
23 ntaining a copy of a prayer recently 
delivered at your synagogue, and to thank 


you heartily for your expressions of kindness 
and confidence. 
I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 


A. LINCOLN. 





The Predatory Animal Menace and the 
Need for Adequate Funds for Its 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Februcry 29, 1944 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been reported to me, from 
reliable sources, that depredation by wild 
enimals is the greatest single cause of 
sSneep losses on the western livestock 
ranges of our country. 

That statement has pretty serious im- 
plications when you think it over in con- 
nection with our national program for 
increasing food production to meet war- 
time needs. It gives us the paradox of 
endeavoring to increase our food supplies 
while at the same time we are decreasing 
our efforts to control the predatory ani- 
mals which destroy potential food. In- 
sufficient funds and an insufficient num- 
ber of predatory animal hunters are re- 
sponsible for the decrease in our control 
elrorts. 

Predatory animals such as coyotes, 
wolves, bobcats, and mountain lions kill 
thousands of head of sheep, cattle, and 
poultry every year. It is serious enough 
to lose that much potential food in nor- 
mal times, but now that our country is 
at war we simply cannot afford to sustain 
such losses. 

It is time we stopped emulating the 
ostrich with its head stuck in a hole so 
that it will neither see nor hear anything 
unpleasant. Heavy losses to livestock 
and crops caused by predators are un- 
pleasant things to see and hear about in 
wartime, but we must face the facts and 
do something tangible to stop such losses. 

In case you are not aware of the grav- 
ity of this problem I am going to cite 2a 
few examples of livestock and crop de- 
struction caused by predatory wild ani- 
mals. 

A sheep raiser near Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
was recently forced out of business be- 

cause of severe coyote depredations on 


nis flocks. He lost over 500 lambs to 
coyctes during 1 year’s operations. 
goat raiser near Ardmore, Okxla., bias 








| 
A 
| 





2,000 of his 2,300 fine Mohair goats to 
wolves during the past year. A sheep 
rancher in Miner County, S. Dak., lost all 
of his lambs and 65 percent of his entire 
herd as the result of coyote depredations. 
In the Casa Grande, Salt River, and 
Yuma Valleys, in my own State of Ari- 
zona, the loss of lambs to coyotes has 
been the worst in the past year within 
the memory of the sheepmen in those 
areas and many of these sheep raisers 
have reported that they cannot stay in 
business if such losses continue. 

Hundreds of poultry raisers in the 
Western States are being forced to dis- 
continue the production of poultry be- 
cause coyotes have so seriously depleted 
their flocks. A poultryman in western 
Nebraska lost €6 of his flock of 90 turkeys 
in a single daylight raid by coyotes, and 
last fall a North Dakota farmer lost 96 
of his 110 fully grown turkeys 2 weeks 
before they were to have been shipped to 
market. 

The aggregate livestock losses through- 
out the country on farms and open live- 
stock ranges is enormous. In many sec- 
tions of the western range States losses 
of range sheep to coyotes and other pred- 
ators run’ from 5 to 20 percent of the 
flocks and herds. It is needless to point 
out that this is a very important factor 
in slowing down the Nation’s meat pro- 
duction program when we realize that 
the 11 Western States, together with 
Texas, Oxlahoma, and the Dakotas, 
range more than 37,000,000 sheep and 
lambs—75 percent of the Nation’s total. 

The Federal Government has a dis- 
tinct responsibility to control predatory 
animals because in the Western States 
it owns approximately 47 percent of the 
total lands, on most of which livestock 
range, and the owners of the livestock 
pay grazing fees to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the privilege of ranging their 
livestock on these areas. 

Coyotes, wolves, bobcats, and mountain 
lions are not the only predators we have 
to contend with in the production of 
food. Rodent pests, such as ground 
squirrels, prairie dogs, and jack rabbits, 
are responsible for an appalling amount 
of destruction to growing agricultural 
crops and range forage. The damage 
done by rats in the farmers’ fields, and 
in the food-processing plants and ware- 
houses throughout the country runs into 
millions of dollars annually. 

In 1943 it was estimated that damage 
caused by rats probably reached the 
highest figure in history—possibly more 
than $200,000,000. In towns and cities 
the value of material destroyed by rats is 
probably more than $2 for each rat, and 
the rat population is generally conceded 
to be the equivalent of the human popu- 
lation. 

As far as field rodents are concerned, 
these pests destroy range forage that 
should be utilized in the production of 
beef and mutton. The carrying capacity 
of many livestock-grazing areas has been 
reduced 50 percent, while others have 
been rendered useless for grazing pur- 
poses, all because of the destruction of 
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range forage by prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, and jack rabbits. 

These same pests also make heavy in 
roads on grain and other croplands a nd 
seriously curtail the production of \ 
food resources and livestock feeds. Last t 
winter jack rabbits destroyed 425 ac; 
of newly planted alfalfa and barley jn 
the vicinity of West Chandler, Ariz. A 
Marion County, Tex., farmer lost 509 
bushels of peanuts as the result of pocket 
gopher depredations. Other Te: 
farmers sustained a loss of over 50 per- 
cent of their tomato crops because 
damage inflicted in the fields by cott 
rats. 

I do not want to leave you with th: 
impression that the rodent problem 
confined entirely to the Western Stat: 
In the eastern part of the country, prin- 
cipally in the commercial fruit growing 
areas, field mice constitute one of th: 
toughest obstacles that the fruit grow: 
must overcome in order to maintain 
fruit production. In many of these ar: 
as high as 75 percent of the apple tres 
in individual orchards have been killed 
through the activity of tree-girdling 
mice. 

Last but definitely not the least of 
our rodent problems is the notorious 
house rat. Although this pest is found 
in every State in the Union, its depre- 
dations are greatest in the Eastern and 
Southern States. This rodent brin 
destruction not only to farms but also 
to food-processing establishments 
warehouses. Its devastations, unforti 
nately, are not limited to the amount of 
food he consumes. They extend to t 
huge quantities of food which it cor 
taminates and renders unfit for huma: 
consumption. 

Here are a few examples of the dam- 
age that rats can do. 

Not long ago the Galveston Wharf 
Co., Galveston, Tex., reported that ove: 
25,000 sacks of flour were destroyed or 
fouled by rats every month in the com 
pany’s warehouses so that food storage 
on several piers had to be abandoned. 

A large rice mill in southern Texas 
last year sustained a loss of over $2,500 
worth of rice as the result of rat depre- 
dations. Other mills having contrac 
for delivery of rice to the Army suffered 
similar losses. A considerable part of the 
loss was sustained through the contami- 
nation of the rice with rat feces. That 
does not sound very itice to listen to, but 
it is a truth we have to face. 

A poultry raiser and egg producer ol 
Clyde, N. Y., reported the loss of a case ¢ 
eggs per day because of rats. Oth 
poultry producers in the Eastern States 
have reported that as many as 600 chicks 
have been killed by rats in 1 night. 

With food as vital today as ammun 
tion, how can we permit predators \ 
ruin so much of it? 

Men and money are essential if we a: 
going to make real progress in eliminat- 
ing predatory animals and rodent pests. 
At the present time, however, contro: 


’ 


operations conducted or supervised }) 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of tl 
United States Department of the Inter: 
in cooperation with 


States, countit 
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and farm organizations 


’ iicipalities, 
nnot be expanded because of lack of 
This agency’s present appropri- 


ork 
urge 


n of $750,000 to handle control w 
inadequate. I 


tally sincerely 


it not less than $1,509,000 be made 
ia ble > to tl 1€ Fish 1 and WwW ildlife Ss srvice 


the purpose of expanding ro ac- 
es aimed at the destructic of 


edators, 


ti¢ 





The Tax Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
» extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
lude the following editorial from the 
ria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram of 
February 23, 1944: 


THE PRESIDENT VETOES 


OHIO 


THE TAX BILL 
Tax leaders in the House are bitter today 
their denunciation of President Roosevelt 
his veto of the tax bill. They declare 
t the so-called White House advisers are 
eking to usurp tax powers which rightfully 
r to Congress. The tax leaders in Con- 


s are calling on their colleagues to over- 
the veto. 
We believe a lot of people will take a sym- 


etic attitude toward Congress in this 

as many long hours of intensive study 

ve been devoted to the tax question. Af- 

r due consideration of all factors involved, 

Congress passed a tax bill which President 

evelt feels is inadequate 

The fact is plainly evident that the Prest- 

dent is making a definite issue with Congress 

ver the tax question. Some observers be- 

ve he is laying down a barrage on which 

hopes to make political capital to be used 
the basis for a fourth-term campaign. 

As average country editors we would like 

kn w if it is not within the province of 


> President to challenge expenditures, to 
v the Congress where definite savings of 
he taxpayers’ money can be meade instead 


f constantly asking for more taxes. 
It is generally agreed that the bill comes 
from providing the revenues which are 
eded in this period when war is in prog- 
The bill does not provide all of the 
dditional funds needed. However, the bill 
is the result of much effort, would produce 
& part of needed additional revenues and 
would be a factor in further curbing the 
forces which make for inflation. 

It would make effective at once a further 
cut in consumers buying power which is the 
thing that the administration is contending 
must be done to hold prices in check. As 

stands now it is very unlikely that there 
will be a new revenue act during 1944. 

The program of war finance is extremely 
difficult. It is unfortunate that the admin- 
istration and Congress are at loggerheads in 
this matter. This is one issue on which all 
politics should be set aside and a compre- 
hensive tax program worked out and adopted 
which will meet the cost of war, which will 
give stability to our financial program, which 
vill further curb inflation, and in a nutshell 
will fit the need of the times. 

Experts agree that our wartime tax struc- 
ture is not based on a firm foundation. The 


f 


ess 





it 
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repeatedly opposed en- 





forced savings and a wets sales tax 

The problem is particularly = ficult in the 
election year After all the p icilans have 
their ears to the ground. There is no par- 
ticular gain in placing the responsi ane ility for 
failure to enact an equitable and effective tax 
program he fact is, however, that th 
Nation would be in a much stronger position 
if the Congress, the President, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury were in accord on a well- 
grounded program of taxation based only on 
undamental principles, which past experi- 
ence has shown to be the best p litics 
should be left out entirely The o1 
that is certain is that Government fin 
should be put on a sound basis. All possible 
waste should be eliminated Every funct 
not absolutely necessary should be « n- 
tinued 





Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include the following newspaper articles 
[From the Washington Post of February 24, 


1944] 
A. F. oF L. Supports Dries Inquiry INTO 


“POLITICAL ACTICN” GROUP 
Representative Martin Dies (Democrat, 
Texas), chairman of the House Committee 


Investigating Seca ae an Activities, yester- 
day received supp« r his investigation of 
he C. I. O. pol itical action committee, headed 





by Sidney Hillman, from an unexpected 
quarter—the American Federation of Labor. 
Writing in the A. F. of L.’s Weekly News 


Service, Philip Pearl, the federation's publicity 
director, charged — the Hillman committee 
was following a policy of collaborating with 
Communists in the labor movement in the 


face of objections from other C. I. O. officials 
DEN 


Pearl, who recently castigated a group of 
left-wing C. I. O. leaders, including Harry 
Bridges and Joseph Curran, for having in- 


TIAL CHALLENGED 


dorsed President Roosevelt’s plea for a na- 
tional service law, challenged Hillman's as- 
sertion that the committee was not “sub- 
versive.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Hillman,” Pearl said, 
“you of all people should know better. You 
have had long and bitter experiences with 
the Communists in the past, experiences 


which should have taught you that the Com- 
mies are un-American and subversive to the 
core. You can’t ‘play possum’ now and get 
away with it. It’s too obvious. There can- 
not be any united front with the Communists 
by either the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L., and 
the longer you flirt with the idea the sooner 
and the deeper will you sink into complete 
oblivion.” 


WAS PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, was Associate Director 


General of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and labor adviser to the President 
when Lt. Gen. William 8. Knudsen headed 
O. P.M. His selection as head of the C. I. O. 
political action committee has been widely 
interpreted as an indication that the com- 
mittee is prepared to support the President 
for a fourth term. 
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When Dies : 1 g oO 
the Hillm C i } i he 
would not } i of 
) n I ee, 

$ will e Fed- 
lr re- 
t 
I oO T 
vith re ¢ » his} ( ran 
and Br whom 
cu I I y 
Work 
« ES RE\ 

“The is ¢ € ( eS 
é I e ¢ 
€ < tne ft t 
evidence - 

Am¢ Li I ew ¥ . 

This ¢ cal O1 t 

( c e I « ‘ l 

V € I ce e-u n 

or i t d ( ‘ e 

er The grou A 

cn iI Ke Up c e y 
are be joined | n of 
c. i. O id \ b e fact 
that Sidne H t 

. ‘ a eu 1 Cc 7 
| m N y I I " 
Rose DENI AID I IGAT 

HILLMAN ALLIES | In RY 

Into C. I. O. Ac A 

Alex R State can 
Labor Party yester y ie ied 
the charg e of Louis H ! esider and 
Harold J. Garno, set urer of the 
New York Siate Coners f Industrial Or 
ganizations, that he |! the Die 
committee’s investigati politica 
activities of the C. I. O 

Mr. Rose declared that ot his oppo- 
sition and that of other r -wing leaders 
to Communist control the Labo 
that had inspired the I mmitte - 
vestigation, but rather the ( llie 
of Sidney Hillman, chairm the C. I. O 
political action committee z whom he 
listed Representative VirTo MARCANTONIO, Eu- 
gene P. Connolly, Michael J. Qi Saul Mill 
and Joseph Curra1 These names, he as- 
serted, linked Mr. Hillm with Communists 

“Mr. Louis Holland ng false and 
irresponsible statement prove that he is 
fast learning the art of public deception from 
the Communists with whom he is now po- 
litically associated,”” Mr. Rose said 

“Our support of the national activities of 

| the C. I. O. political a committee as 
well as our denunciatio! he Dies commit- 
tee are matters of public record The } 
statement issued last Tuesday by Dr. (George 
S.) Counts and myself. denouncing the Dies 
committee for its attack Cc. I. O. polit- 
ical action committee, followed unanimous 

| condemnation of the Dies committee at a lib- 

eral and labor committ eeting Saturday, 

| February 19, held at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel.” 

| Mr. Rose said that d other Labor 
Party leaders had repeatedly warned Mr. Hill- 
man that collaboration with Communist i 
their efforts to capture the Labor Party at 
the primary election on March 28 would pl 

| into the hands of reactionari¢ and hurt the 

| nattonal political efforts of the C. I. O. politi- 

cal action committee The ame warnir 

| he said, was made to Mr. Hollander, Mr. Hil 

man’s assistant, who pr isly had fougl 
the Communists in Labor Party primary con- 

| tests 

| Mr. Rose declared th ! ity of 

members of Mr. H mittee on 

vacancies and of hi for the §£ 
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Cc ttee of the Labor Party were Commu- 
nist Party line followers. In this primary con- 
test, he asserted, Messrs. Marcantonio, Con- 
ncl M ind others, who in 1940 opposed 
the re-¢ tion of President Roosevelt, lend- 
lease to the Allies and the President’s foreign 
policy, are leading the fight while Messrs. 
Hillman and Hollander “front” for ther 
“The present primary fight in the American 
Labor Party is not new and not of our choice,” 
Mr. Rose said. This fight is between our 
party rces who consistently supported the 
democratic ideals and objectives of the party 
and against those who consistently followed 
the C unist Party line and opposed 
R velt’s foreign pclicy and our national 
defense program in the tragic years, 1939-41.” 





Soldiers Need Countable Ballots 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 29, 1944 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944: 

SOLDIERS 


IN 


NEED COUNTABLE BALLOTS 


The tumult which has been raging around 
the question of votes for soldiers could have 
been cut down to standard size if some attén- 
tion had been paid one fact—namely, that a 


soldier has not voted when he has written a 
name on a ballot provided by a Federal com- 
mission, but only when the ballot-has been 


accepted and counted by the election officials 
in his State and voting precinct. The “fraud” 
which Mr. Roosevelt said he detected in pro- 
posals to amend the Green-Lucas bill might 
as justly have been charged against the orig- 
inal bill itself. That bill, before its amend- 
ment, provided a Federal ballot and a system 
of soldier voting which would have been 
unacceptable to election officials all over the 
country. 

Start with the fact that under our Consti- 
tution the Presidential election is conducted 
by States, and the confusion disappears. Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot carry Italy or Port Moresby. 
He has to carry California, Ohio, and the 
sixteenth ward in Philadelphia. To be 
counted, ballots must be delivered to election 
officials in places where people are entitled to 
vote. The ballots must satisfy the require- 
ments of State laws. You can fly a ballot 
from New Guinea, but you can’t make an 
election moderator put it in the box. So 
what was the use of Mr. Roosevelt belaboring 
Senators and Representatives who tried to 
prevent endless election contests in the future 
by making the ballots acceptable in the first 
place? 

The explanation that will occur to some 
people is the hope of the fourth-term boys to 
represent themselves to the soldiers and their 
relatives as carrying on a heroic battle against 
overwhelming odds in behalf of votes for 
soldiers. Actually, almost everybody favors 
it, but some responsible political leaders be- 
lieve that ballots should not only be printed 
and distributed to the soldiers but put in 
ballot boxes and counted. This group, with 
no help from Mr Roosevelt, forced amend- 
ments to the Green-Lucas bill which con- 
ferred on that measure a considerably greater 
degree of constitutionality. Some of the 


opposition feared that the administration 
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was planning to grab the soldier vote and do | must be understood that all personnel will 


its own counting, and the effort in Congress 
to prevent amendments which make this 
more difficult did not assuage these fears. 
The New Dealers and their allies tried to 
make the customers believe that the reaction- 
aries were afraid of the soldier vote. 

If this were 1945 or 1942, instead of 1944, 
votes for soldiers would have been taken care 
of in the course of a day’s routine. Because it 
is 1944, a job like this can only be done after 
everybody, from the President down, has had 
a kick at this bouncy political football. 





Adjudication of Disability Claims of 
Veterans of World War No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTR..TION, 
Washington, February 19, 1944. 
H. RALPH BURTON, 
General Counsel, House 
Military Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Burton: This is in response 
to your request to be informed of the steps 
that have been and are being taken by the 
Veterans’ Administration to accelerate the 
adjudication of disability claims of veterans 
of World War No. 2. 

It is conceded that undue delays were occa- 
sioned in the adjudication of a number of 
these claims, but in many instances those de- 
lays must be ascribed to conditions beyond 
the control of the Veterans’ Administration. 
In addition, this Administration was not orig- 
inally classified as a war agency. Want of 
priority in securing additional personnel plus 
the loss of many trained personnel to the 
armed forces and to agencies having priorities 
rendered it impossible to keep the increasing 
load of claims on a current basis. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recently 
placed all activities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in priority classification No. 1 under 
Executive Order No. 9243, and this reclassifi- 
cation will do much to improve services to 
those discharged from the armed forces, 
There is, however, difficulty under present cir- 
cumstances in securing qualified personnel, 
particularly medical personnel. The War De- 
partment has been very helpful in assigning 
to the Veterans’ Administration 100 doctors 
for use on rating boards. The Navy Depart- 
ment has also agreed to assign medical officers 
from the naval service. Under a joint agree- 
ment by the Secretary of War and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, qualified pro- 
fessional medical and dental employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration will be commis- 
sioned and placed on active duty in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities. Militarization of 
professional medical and dental personnel 
will not only enable the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to retain those already on its rolls but 
to secure additional personnel from the re- 
tired or Reserve officers’ list as well as from 
civilians. It is felt for the present that the 
Veterans’ Administration will be able to staff 
rating boards with sufficient doctors to meet 
the load. Other necessary employees are be- 
ing recruited as rapidly as possible, but it 


Mr 





require certain periods for adequate instruc- 
tion and training before they can be expected 
to function efficiently. 

It is believed that the arrangements which 
are being worked out in cooperation with the 
service departments will adequately eliminate 
or reduce to a minimum delays in the ad- 
judication of disability claims of World War 
No. 2 veterans. Steps have already been 
taken to speed the collection and transmis- 
sion to the Veterans’ Administration of clini- 
cal and service records required in adjudica- 
tion of claims for disability pension. It w 
ascertained that excellent results could be 
secured in the adjudication of claims by 
sending rating boards to the points wher< 
discharges from service were to be effected 
This was exemplified by the trial board 
established at Walter Reed Hospital which 
was not only able to clear cases which had 
accumulated prior to the detail of the rating 
board but was able also to keep ahead of the 
C.D. D. Board. The Army, however, is effect - 
ing discharges from more than 600 points 
and it would be impossible to cover all th 
points without sufficient rating boards and 
other personnel which are not availab 
Recognizing the impracticability of attempt- 
ing to establish rating and adjudication 
agencies at each discharge point, it was de- 
termined to meet the problem by the estab- 
lishment of a branch of central office in each 
of the 9 Army Service Command area 
Each person to be discharged from service 
because of disability will be informed of th: 
benefits to which he or she is entitled and 
assisted in making claim for disability pen- 
sion and securing evidence necessary to sup- 
port such claim. These papers will be for- 
warded to the branch of central office in the 
area from which the individual is to be dis- 
charged. Where possible, adjudication will 
be made upon available evidence even though 
it appears further evidence will be available 
at a later date. When claim is adjudicated 
the case folder and related records will be 
transferred to the regional Office having jur- 
isdiction over the territory in which the 
mailing address of the veteran is located 
Upon receipt of the case folder in the regional 
office cases will be handled in accordance 
with established procedure and the award 
account card will be forwarded direct to the 
finance officer who will, without further 
certification from the adjudication division, 
authorize future payments as reflected by 
the account card. 

Under this new procedure it will be possible 
to eliminate much of the delay previously 
encountered in the adjudication of disability 
claims. The branch of central office initially 
handling such claims will handle only origi- 
nal claims for disability pension filed by 
veterans of World War No. 2. There will be 
ho claims of other veterans and dependents 
to delay immediate consideration of this 
type of claim. Each branch office will assign 
its own C numbers; rate, adjudicate, award, 
and arrange for payment by the Treasury 
Department of benefits direct to the claim- 
ant, thereby eliminating all interoffice cor- 
respondence previously required in the ad- 
judication of claims. 

The managers of the nine central office 
branches for the Army Service Command 
areas have already been selected and have 
been instructed to secure personnel neces- 
sary to adequately staff their offices. The 
number of rating boards and other personnel 
for each individual branch office will be de- 
termined by the rate of disability discharges 
within the area concerned. May I not say 
that the War and Navy Departments are co- 
operating with the Veterans’ Administration 
to the fullest extent in making this procedure 
effective? Arrangements have been made 
whereby assembly of necessary service and 
clinical records will be accomplished prior to 
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‘Half Hour On And Half Hour Off” | 
Strike Gives Impetus to National Serv- | 
ice Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
desire to add to the discomfort of those 
isonable elements of organized labor 
th whose efforts to better the condi- 
; of working men and women I am 
1 full sympathy. Neither do I wish to 
say anything which will make more dif- 
lt the task which they are facing in 
mbating what they, and I, consider 
* iniquitous proposal by the adminis- 
ition to enact the so-called National 
vice Act. 
Nevertheless, I feel I would be derelict 
the Members of this House and to the 
onsible leaders in organized labor 
I failed to call attention to an incident 
the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
at Detroit, one of the great Michigan 
trial plants engaged in producing 
ily needed war materials. 
A group of keymen in this plant re- 
y went on strike because manage- 
nt did not immediately accede to their 
mand. Approximately 1,000 workers 
ed in the strike. 
What was the demand, Mr. Speaker? 
The demand was that they should be 
en one-half hour rest after every half 
ur of work. In other words, they de- 
nded 4 hours of rest out of every 8 
irs of work. 
The thing sounds like a dream con- 
red up by some enemy of labor in a 
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l down continued. As a result, nine me! 
were suspended for 1 week under clause 13 of 
the U. A. W. contract, which stipulates work- 
ing schedules, and the strike followed. The 
half-and-half work schedule was demanded 
by metal pourers, who normaily alternate a 


half hour pouring metal and half hour of 
light work. They had pressed their demands 
by sleeping in the foundry aisles during the 


half-hour periods after pouring, the company 


Think of it, Mr. Speaker, with a slogan 
“A half hour on and a half hour off” 
these men actually tied up production in 
their own department, and since that 
department is essential in the war pro- 
duction chain, they tied up the efforts of 
thousands of other workers engaged in 
war work. 

It is such things as this, Mr. Speaker, 
that make it difficult for those friends of 
labor to combat the forces which in the 
past have opposed labor organizations. 

We who now face a tremendous fight to 
keep labor out of the strait jacket of the 
proposed national service act need all 
the help we can get. 

And I fear that we will not be ab 
gain any new recruits to the fight i 
sential war workers are to be hampered 
on the production front by those who 
have mistakenly adopted the slogan of 
“A half hour on and a half hour off.” 

Responsible leaders of organized labor 
must control the irresponsibles in their 
organizations. Unless this is done, 
mothers and fathers of the boys on the 
fighting fronts will demand Government 
control. They will demand that we 
back the attack. 


le to 
f es- 





Why the Global Alphabet? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


4 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
ud and frantic effort to discredit the | under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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children the 33 letters of the global alphabet 
with which they could learn to read English 
printed in the global letters within a few 
days of instruction, thus opening to them 
thousands of books such as are listed in the 
Inexpensive ~Books for School Libraries, 
published by your Office of Education and 
prepared by Miss Edith A. Lathrop, associate 
specialist in school libraries, a copy of which 
I received this morning. Russia is publishing 
about 30,000 new books annually in the 
phonetic alphabets for the wholesale educa- 
tion of the Russian people. 

Outside of Russia, the war against illiteracy 
is moving grandly forward under the guidance 
of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, Ph. D., and the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Lit- 
erature, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which has the cooperation and support of 123 
foreign missionary societies. See his wonder- 


ful book The Silent Billion Speak, pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press, New York 
City 


Within the last month in Jamaica, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, Dr. Laubach and his 
ciates have established a new system of abol- 
ishing illiteracy in the Caribbean. From 

here he goes to Puerto Rico and South Amer- 
ica where the demand for his services are 
urgent. Let me quote what he says with re- 
gard to the global alphabet: 

“I have long since learned that the greatest 
single obstacle to the use of English as a uni- 
versal language is its chaotic spelling. Ex- 
perience in 80 languages shows that if we 
can adopt a phonetic spelling it will be ex- 
ceedingly simple to pronounce every word 
correctly. We then have only the problem of 
acquiring the meaning of words to make Eng- 
lish universal. 

“I grow increasingly satisfied with your al- 
phabet as I experiment with it, for I find it 
easy to write connected letters, and it is swift, 
fince there is but one stroke for each letter. 
I believe your idea of writing above and below 
& line and of using curves upward, downward, 
and straight lines is the best ever yet devised. 

“Yours for a great cause, 
“FRANK C. LAUBACH.” 


A thorough examination of the recent book, 
Languages for War and Peace, published by 
S. F. Vanni, 135 Bleecker Street, New York 
City, demonstrates that the global alphabet 
can be employed to write and print with equal 
facility Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, 
German, Russian, and Japanese. I have just 
received a letter from Professor Scott, of 
Trinity College, a recognized authority on 
Japanese, that the Japanese language can be 
written in the global alphabet. 

In the work of Lepsius, Ph. D., Standard 
Alphabet, he reviews a great number of lan- 
guages and dialects using alphabets which 
can be completely covered by the global al- 
phabet, as proposed and explained in Senate 
Document 133 on the global alphabet, copies 
of which have been sent to your office. 


asso- 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE GLOBAL ALPHABET IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


1. It can enable millions of people now 
illiterate in the United States immediately to 
read and write the English language pho- 
netically. 

2. It can enable all the young people in 
the United States, without loss of time, not 
only to read and write English phonetically, 
but to read printed books, some of which I 
have referred to which could be, and would 
be, printed in the global alphabet if the 
children of the United States were taught the 
global alphabet. 

3. It would save an enormous time in 
acquiring a knpwiedge contained in such 
books printed in the global alphabet. It 


would advance the knowledge of the children 
of the United States by 5 or 10 years in ad- 
vance of what they now obtain through the 
books and papers published in the unphonetic 
spelling of English, 


*pocket 








4. The global alphabet with greater legi- 
bility of 12-point type could be printed on 
about one-half the paper otherwise employed 
in printing such books, or papers, as now 
published. 

5. It would take only half the cost in the 
mails because only half the weight. 

6. It would take only half the storage. 

7. Being stenographic, it could be written 
with the pen several times as fast as writing 
with ordinary script. 

8. But, above all, it would equip the indi- 
vidual in a knowledge of vocational instruc- 
tion; would stimulate his creative power and 
multiply the production of the American peo- 
ple in factory, field, in the forest, in culti- 
vating the soil, in gardening, in animal in- 
dustry, in horticulture well as agricul- 
ture, in building homes with all the modern 
conveniences where intelligent labor would 
be available at the crossroads. 

9. It would teach people how to take care 
of their physical health and would develop 
in the United States innumerable sports and 
entertainment already developed in Russia 
to a high extent. 

I remind you that the Army is teaching 
many languages conversationally by small 
books, through which, using vocal 
instruction and phonograph records, our sol- 
diers and sailors are able to carry on social 
and business conversations within 3 or 4 
months; but they are compelled to spell the 
foreign words out phonetically instead of one 
spelling in global letters which would suffice. 
Using the global letters to write Spanish 
phrases, for example, and English phrases 
of identical meaning in parallel columns 
would enable them to quickly learn to pro- 
nounce correctly the Spanish through the 
eye, thus avoiding the necessity of a trained 
teacher, with the expense of a trained 
teacher and the limited scope of such teach- 
ing. The interlinear system could rely on 
the printed word alone and weguld enable 
an American soldier to teach English to a 
Spaniard and would enable the soldier to 
learn Spanish by the aid of any Spanish 
speaker, even illiterate but who spoke the 
Spanish language. The “each one teach one” 
plan has had great success under Dr, Lau- 
bach, as he so fully explains in his book. 
The world can be taught English speedily 
by this mechanism and Americans could 
speedily learn other languages. The material 
for all these books is immediately available. 
I again call your attention to the commis- 
sioners of education of the nations of Eu- 
rope and their London meeting, where they 
urged a world language to follow the war, 
preferably English or French.. The children 
of America could thus be taught any desired 
foreign language. 

It would equip the people to take advan- 
tage of multiplied laboratories and fit them 
to expand the production of transportation 
and communication through the multiplied 
forms now being developed, especially in- 
cluding the airplane and radio. 

For the above and other reasons, I am ap- 
pealing to you and to the other leaders in 
education in America to cooperate in giving 
to the children of America, and to the illiter- 
ates of America, the mechanism by which 
within a few weeks to learn how to read, write, 
and print in the English language. 

I appeal to you to use your great office to 
encourage the printing of selected books in 
the global alphabet for the instruction, edu- 
cation, and higher standards of living which 
can be made the fruits of the new system 
within an incredibly short time. 

My dear Mr. Commissioner, I am not un- 
aware of the tax upon your time and atten- 
tion by many official duties, but I pray you 
to consider the importance of first things 
first and to give to this system your personal 
blessing and cooperation, 

Yours faithfully, 


as 


RosBert L. OWEN. 


| 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Lincoln—Can We Learn From Him? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, wu: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
oRD, I include an excellent address deliy- 
ered by the Reverend Paul Wolfe, of t! 
Brick Church, New York, N. Y., upon t! 
occasion of the annual Lincoln Day din- 
ner held on February 12, 1944, under t! 
auspices of the National Republican C! 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Dewey, Gover 
Edge, members of the National Repub! 
Club, distinguished guests, and friends 
a@ pleasure to address you again. I have be 
asked to speak about Abraham Lincoln. 

You all know the eulogies of him 
sense of duty, his vast good nature, his 1 
humanity, his broad good humor, his 
erring common sense. Tonight, instead 
repeating these eulogies, instead of prais 
his, let us try to learn from him. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected the sixtes 
President of the United States on November 
6,18€0. It wasa disquieting election. It! 
dealt with large issues, the authority of th 
Federal Government, the economic and | 
litical position of slavery, but it had not set- 

led those issues. No single party and 
Single candidate received a majority of the 
votes Cast. There were not a few people who 
pointed out that the election had expressed 
no clear majority will. 

Abraham Lincoln, the successful candidate, 
was comparatively unknown. Wendell Phil- 
lips in Boston said he had an empty minc 
Emerson wrote later that his unknown name 
was heard coldly and sadly. 

Perhaps the most disturbing fact of all w 
that the election had been charged with 
moral sentiments, it had aroused passions. 
You can make everything else out of the pas- 
sions of men except a government that will 
work. The election left America with a Gov- 
ernment that did not work. 

Within 3 months seven Southern States had 
set up the Confederacy. In the Cabinet at 
Washington were men who were actual lead- 
ers of the secession movement. The National 
Government did nothing. President Bu- 
chanan said the Southern States have 
right to secede. And he also said the Federal! 
Government has no right to stop them fron 
seceding. President Buchanan was stopped 
at dead center. 

But if the President was weak, Congress 
was not much stronger. In each Houst 
committees were appointed to deal with the 
crisis. In each House the committees reached 
approximately the same verdict: Nothing 
could be done. Tom Corwin of Ohio wrot 
to Lincoln: “I have been for 30 days in : 
committee of 33. If the States are no more 
harmonious in their feelings than these 33 
men * * * we must dissolve.” 

Public opinion was no more effective than 
Congress. From Massachusetts came a pe- 
tition signed with 36,000 names pleading fo! 
some compromise, anything but war. From 

assachusetts came another petition signed 
with 37,000 names pleading for a firm stand, 
anything but compromise. 

On February 4 delegates from 21 States 
assembled in a peace convention in Wash- 
ington. These delegates came with the best 
intentions to preserve the Union. If high 


hopes and earnest desires could have done 1t 
the Union would have been preserved. But 











hen the convention adjourned its major 
mplishment was a record volume of elo- 
nt oratory. 

e Chief Executive, the Congress, public 
nion, all at dead center. This was the 
Nation and this was the Government of 
Abraham Lincoln was chosen Chief 
By his firmness and his cour- 
he brought order and strength to it. 
What was it that Abraham Lincoln did? I 
vite you to examine his conduct between 

November 6, 1860, and March 4, 1861. 

First of all, he kept silent. Between Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860, when he made the Cooper 
I n address in New York, and March 4, 

when he delivered his first inaugural 
address in Washington, Abraham Lincoln 

.de not a single major speech. Of course, 

> was urged to speak. He was urged con- 
stantly. Where did he stand on the tariff, 

slavery? The conservatives wanted to be 
ssured. The radicals wanted to be re- 
ssured. Lincoln replied “There is the plat- 
form; there are my previous speeches.” For 

» good men of the North and South he 

willing to repeat his views 70 and 7 
ies. “But,” said Lincoln, “I have bad men 
deal with, men who areeager * * * to 

new misrepresentations.” Lincoln did 

encourage them. 

After the election the clamor for a public 
declaration increased. John A. Gilmer wrote 

m North Carolina wanting “a clear and 


Magistrate. 


Lincoln wrote a long and courteous letter. 
He gave the pages of the volume of his de- 
s with Douglas on which pertinent state- 
ments would be found. He asked, “Have you 
ever read the Republican platform or my 
ches? If not, why should any additional 
production of mine meet a better fate?” The 
editor of the New York Times, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, wrote. Lincoln waited 2 weeks to 
iswer it. Then he said further statements 
would do no good. “They seek a sign and 
no sign will be given them.” Lincoln kept 
slient. 

Now why did Lincoin do that? He did it 
because he had respect for himself and re- 
spect for his statements. He thought words 
meant something. The purpose of talking 
was to state a truth. When a truth had been 
stated, when he could not improve on the 
tatements, why should he play into the 
handsofmischievousmen? “To press a repe- 
tition * * * upon those who have listened 
s useless; to press it upon those who have 
refused to listen and still refuse would be 
wanting in self-respect * * * excite the 

ntempt of good men and encourage the bad 
ones to clamor more loudly.” (Letter to 
Truman Smith.) 

Or again he was silent because he had the 
notion (naive to us, perhaps) that the plat- 
form of a party meant what it said. He wrote 

t he was not at liberty to shift his ground 
in regard to the platform and that if he did 
shift it the party had a right to denounce 
him. 

Or again he knew the pitfalls of undefined 
What is “coercion”? What is “in- 

This is what he said to the legis- 
lature at Indianapolis: “When men wrangle 
by the mouth with no certainty that they 
mean the same thing while using the same 
words, it perhaps were as well if they would 
keep silence.” 

But perhaps the chief reason for the silence 
of Lincoln was that he knew there is a right 
time and a wrong time to speak. There is a 
time when speaking carries authority and 
conviction. At Philadelphia on his way to his 
inauguration Lincoln said: “I shall speak offi- 
Cially next Monday week if ever. If I should 
not speak then, it were useless for me to do so 
now. If I do speak then, it is useless for me 
to do so now.” On March 4, 1861, Lincoln 
broke his silence and uttered the magnificent 
first inaugural address. 


vasion”? 








Can we learn from Lincoln? We Americans 
are a wordy people. We have efficient agen- 
cies of communication—the radio, the novel, 
the press, the magazine, the newspapers. 
We have a great many people who make a 
living by using words—preachers, commenta- 
tors, columnists, correspondents. It is diffi- 
cult for us to imagine that words are not the 
chief instrument of government, that public 
opinion may be created by actions as well as 
by propaganda. It is difficult for us to recog- 
nize that after all a man, a government, or a 
nation stands or falls not by words but by 
deeds. Lincoln understood this. If democ- 
racy is to survive, we must understand it 

Before Pearl Harbor a native of Asia 
remarked that the representatives of the 
democracies were the “talkee-talkee people.” 
The Japanese were the “walkee-walkee peo- 
ple.” If we had had the wisdom to talk less 
and to do more, there might not be so many 
dead in the cemeteries at Tarawa. 

Lincoln kept silent. What else did he do? 

In those 4 months Lincoln played politics. 
He was the head of a party. For the first 
time in its history that party would be in 
power. The party was not united. It con- 
tained Democrats who had bolted Douglas, 
Whigs who had tired of defeat, Radicals who 
wanted slavery abolished. Lincoln under- 
stood that it was up to him to see that there 
was harmony. 

So he played politics. He built a Cabinet 
to head his administration. In the Cabinet 
were the four Republicans who had been his 
closest rivals for the nomination to the Presi- 
dency. There was Seward, there was Chase, 
there was Cameron, there was Bates. Lincoln 
chose them not because they were close to 
him or close to one another but because they 
represented the various elements of the party 
which he was called upon to lead. His busi- 
ness as the head of the party was not to read 
men out of it but to read men in 

Yes; Lincoln played politics. Perhaps that 
should not surprise us. All his life Lincoln 
had been a politician. He had attended cau- 
cuses, conventions, conferences with county 
chairmen, State leaders. He knew the people 
in his own precinct. He knew how they. would 
vote. He knew that of the 23 ministers in his 
town only 3 would vote for him. | 

All his life he had been a politician. He 
had started out in Sangamon County run- 
ning for the legislature. He had debated with 
Douglas, quarreled with Democratic editors as 
early as 1840. When his own county refused 
to support him for Congress, Lincoln was big 
enough to support his rival. When he was 
unable to control sufficient votes to be elected 
Senator in 1855, he threw his votes and his 
support to Trumbell. Trumbell was elected. 
It made Mrs. Lincoln so mad she wouldn't 
speak to Julia Trumbull. But Lincoln spoke. 
Men liked that. They said he kept faith with 
other men. He worked with them. They said 
he was close to people, common people, close 
to the way they thought and the way they 
acted. He handled people well. He was a good 
politician. 

That knowledge and that experience stood 
him in good stead when he went to Washing- 
ton. The Presidents who have failed have 
been the Presidents who couldn't handle 
people, who didn't know how to get along with 
Congress. Lincoln knew how. 

It was Sunday afternoon, March 3, 1861. 
The House of Representatives had the Force 
bill on its docket. Boteler, a Representative 
from Virginia, was afraid the Force bill might 
pass. He went to see Lincoln. He told Lin- 
coln that if the Force bill did not pass, there 
was a chance that Virginia would remain in 
the Union. Would Lincoln stop it? Lincoln 
thought the bill could be stopped. He said, 
“I may promise you it will be.” Boteler asked 
if he might announce that on the floor of the 
House. “By no means,” said Lincoln. “That 
would make trouble. What right have I to 
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interfere with the legislation of Congress? 
Whatever is done must be done quietly.” 

At 10 o'clock on the evening of Sunday, 
March 3, 1861, the Force bill » called up 
for consideration. Hardly had the bill been 
announced when a Republican Congressman, 
Washburn, from Illinois, was on his feet; he 
moved adjournment. His motion was not 


accepted. Immediately Hickman, a Repub- 


lican from Pennsylvania, was on his feet 
He moved adjournment, but before he could 
be recognized Cochrane, a Republican from 
New York, had the floor. He moved adjourn- 
ment. The motion was put The House 
adjourned 77 to 60. The Force bill died. 
There was still a chance to Keep Virginia in 


the Union. 

Two years later Congress passed the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Lincoln had suspended the 
right of habeas corpus because of the war 
emergency. His action had been challenged 
Lincoln referred the matter to Congress. If 
the constitutional procedures which safe- 
guard democracy had been neglected Lincoln 
was willing to return to them. To be sure! 
How can a man talk about government of the 
people and by the people if he scorns tl 
people’s representatives? Congress on 
part authorized the President to suspend the 


ie 


¢ 
its 


writ. And when the Habeas Corpus Act 
was passed a Senator said: “The Executive 
is as much clothed with authority and bound 
in duty * * * as we are.” (P. 155, vol. 
2, War Years.) Lincoln knew how to work 
with Congress. 

Can we learn from Lincoln? Can we learn 


that in a well-organized democracy, power 


is entrusted not to a man, but to a man and 


a party? Responsible political parties are 
essential for free government 

Of course there are politicians and poli- 
ticians, good ones and bad ones rhere are 
politicians who say, “I am right. I have 
intuition. I know what needs to be done. 


I don’t need anyone who disagrees with me. 
I am the party.” Hitler is that kind 
politician. He has intuition. He knows 
what policies to adopt, what plans to follow 
He doesn’t need a single representative in 
the Reichstag. He burned 
down. 

But there is another way—the American 
way—Lincoln’s way. It 


of a 


the 


building 


teaches that party 
organization and party responsibility are the 
life blood of democracy. It is out there in 


the precincts, in the town committees, in the 
county organizations that democracy lives. 
No substitution of pressure groups, of par- 
ticular interests, labor, or business, or sections 
can preserve the democratic process. That 
requires the two-party system. When that 
system fails the result is political chaos. 
This system makes allowances for differences 
It seeks to unite men—to harmonize points 


of view. It’s the tolerant way—the demo- 


cratic way. It keeps freedom alive. It make 
a@ nation strong. 

But Lincoln was more than a politician 
these 4 months. He was a thinker. He was 


making decisions. He was selecting the poli- 


cies by which the issues which the election 


had left unsettled would be settled. He was 
becoming a statesman. 
Buchanan had been willing to “surrender 


@ part or the whole of the Constitution i 
order to preserve the remainder.” Lincoln 
could do that. He could let the South go 
Many men favored such a policy. It would 
get rid of slavery. Some men thought 1 
other policy possible. How can you coerce 
8,000,000 people? 


Other men said compromise. Make peac: 
with the South on her own terms. Give 
guaranties regarding slavery 

Still other men said stand by the Union. 
Don’t give aninch. Recapture the lost prop- 
erty. That meant war. Former Governor 
Moorehead, of Kentucky, begged Lincoin 1 


to resort to bloodshed. All the waters of th 
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Atlantic, he 
from that blood. 


aid, will not cleanse your hands 


Still other men said let there be war. 
is a gr@at moral crusade. This is a death 
blow at human bondage. Now is the time to 
free our country forever of social wrong. 

Events events—had arisen which 
confused public opinion and blurred political 
judgment 

I have told you Lincoln was a party poli- 
tician. He was. But the party had no an- 
swer to these events. No collective Judgment 
could penetrate them. To search out the 
path, to see the way forward, Lincoln had to 
go on ahead of his party. He had to go alone. 
This was the first test of Lincoln’s states- 
manship. No man can be the great leader 
of a nation who remains a partisan. 

I do not know by what Jabbok’s Brook or 
with what midnight wrestling Lincoln strove 
with his adversary and cried, “Tell me thy 
name.” I only know he wrung from those 
events their secret and he emerged a prince 
with power anc conviction. The Union could 
not be dissolved. The South could hot go. 
This was no time for compromise. He would 
be patient but he would be persistent. He 
would exhaust ali peaceful means, but he 
woulc not hesitate to resort to stronger ones. 
No war could be as disastrous to the cause of 
freedom as a peace bought at the price of 
disunion 

But if war came, for what was he fighting? 
Was he fighting to abolish slavery? Was the 
chief issue a moral and social problem? Or 
was he fighting for the Union? Was the chief 
issue political? You know the answer he 
gave. The chief issue was the Union. And by 
the Union Lincoln meant the Constitution, 
the people whose will it expressed, the laws 
operating under it. Lincoln meant that 
whole system of institutions by which a 
free people exercising their freedom had or- 
dered their life. He was fighting for the 
Union. 

Here are his words. To Congress he said, “I 
have thought it proper to keep the integrity 
of the Union prominent as the primary ob- 
ject of the contest. 

“In considering the policy to be adopted I 
have been anxious and careful that * * * 
the conflict shall not degenerate into 
& * * revolutionary struggle.” 

To the man who urged him not to plunge 
the Nation into bankruptcy and go to war, 
Lincoln replies, “If ever I shall come to the 
great office of President of the United States, 
I shall swear that I will * * * preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. That is asolemn duty. I shall 
undertake to perform it. It is not the Con- 
stitution as I would have it, but as it is, that 
is to be defended.” 

Are these really the words of Lincoln? Is 
this the great humanitarian whose brow was 
furrowed by the remembrance of 3,000,000 
men in bondage? Not slavery but the Union? 
Not social reform, but the Constitution? 

Yes; these are Lincoln’s words. And in those 
words you understand how and why Lincoln 
was a great humanitarian. Lincoln perceived 
that social reform cannot take place in a 
political vacuum. It requires the enlightened 
traditions of freemen. He saw clearly that it 
was within the Federal Union and under the 
Constitution that permanent social gains 
would be made. Indeed, that was what he 
did. By rallying his fellow countrymen to 
the cause of the Union and the Constitution, 
he was able in course of time to emancipate 
the slaves and to abolish human bondage 
within the Republic, 

Can we learn from Abraham Lincoln? He 
refused to interpret a great war as a revo- 
lution. He refused to permit social reform 
to take precedence over the Constitution. In 
so doing he was able to direct contending 
forces toward a commcn goal, to organize the 
general tumult into a national will; he was 
able to unite the Nation, 


This 


_fovrrv 
10 y 


* 





I repeat, can we learn from him? Re- 
cently, in this city, an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court spoke on the “divergent 
and uncompromisable outlooks” within the 
Nation; the right moving further to the right; 
the left moving further to the left. “Political 
parties,” he said, “are badly divided, racial 
animosities and competitions are assuming a 
more ominous and sullen aspect.” 

That is only too true. Yet how could it be 
otherwise? Since World War No. 1 there has 
been an increasing tendency to state every 
problem of government in terms of particular 
groups, to encourage divisions, to appeal to 
passions. We have been brought up to think 
of ourselves as wage earners, employers, work- 
ingmen, farmers, capitalists, men with par- 
ticular and selfish interests, rather than citi- 
zens of a common country with common 
interests. 

Within recent years we have been sum- 
moned to a social crusade. In waging that 
crusade we have been told that we live in an 
age of rapid social change; that, in the solu- 
tion of the problems before us, the Federal 
structure of our Government, the Constitu- 
tion, the decisions of our law courts are not 
aids and helps but barriers and hindrances. 
A social philosophy must be substituted for 
our inherited institutions. 

Let me interrupt for a moment. The ex- 
pression “Fascism comes from the left” is 
receiving wide circulation among us. The 
expression is true. The danger to democracy 
comes from those who rely on a social philos- 
ophy rather than from those who support 
constitutional and democratic processes. 

And, as though the crusade at home were 
not sufficiently divisive, the war has been 
used to create further divisions. We have 
been told that this war is part of a world 
revolution; it is “a people’s war,” a war of 
the common man. And who is the common 
man for whom the war is fought? Well, the 
common man is not all of us. The common 
man is only some of us, some special and pre- 
ferred class. So this war has been made into 
a battle of some of us against the rest of us. 

Oh, the folly of it! This war is not a revo- 
lutionary war. It is not primarily a war for 
social gains for some of us. By all means 
let us hope that social gain will come out of 
it. But that is not the cause of the war. If 
it were then we had better not fight it. 
Hitler has a better program of social gains 
than we have. He offers to everyone who 
will say “Heil,” security, full employment, 
equality, high wages, vacations. But he of- 
fers it at the price of a man’s soul. “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

We are fighting this war for our souls, for 
the right to be freemen rather than slaves 
to an omnipotent state. Therefore this is a 
people’s war. Therefore it is a war of the 
common man and the common man includes 
all of us from the poorest coolie on the 
Yangtze to the noblest aristocrat in the 
House of Commons. It is a war for all of us; 
for our right to be souls. We are fighting 
this war to preserve, protect, and, if possible, 
extend the institutions and traditions of 
freemen. 

To win this war our great need is unity, a 
conception of our common humanity; our 
great need is someone who will express that 
conception. 

We are fighting a war and the war is not 
yet won. We do not know when it will be 
won. If the American people are wise, they 
will expect a long war. To win it will require 
staying power the sort of endurance here 
at home which American and British soldiers 
are exemplifying this night on a beachhead in 
Italy. That endurance will require unity. 

And when the war is won, we must win the 
peace. That too will require unity, a Presi- 


dent that will work with and respect Con- 
gress, a Congress that will believe in the 
President, a country that has confidence in 
both, 


Above all, it will require a leader who 
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will appeal not to group interests, to love of 
gain, or selfish passions, but a leader wh 
will appeal to our souls, to our love of count; 
our reverence for God, our aspirations and 
hopes which bind us to each other and to a)) 
humanity, “the dead to the living and the 
living to the unborn.” 

Eighty-three years ago an unknown man 
who embodied these principles of democratic 
leadership was inaugurated President of the 
United States. As he took the oath of office 
he looked out upon a torn and divided people. 
And when he spoke to those people he ap- 
pealed to their common humanity, to the 
better angels of their nature. Let me para- 
phrase the closing words of his inaugural 
address. 

“I am loath to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory stretching from every 
battlefield (in Africa and Italy) and from 
every patriot grave (at Guadalcanal and 
Attu), to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched as 
surely they (these chords) will be by the 
better angels of our nature.” 
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Soldiers’ Absentee Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
an editorial from the Booneville (Miss.) 
Independent, issue of February 24, 1944, 
headed “Rankin makes hard fight,” 
quoting an article by Mr. George Morris 
which appeared in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal on February 14, 1944. 

The matter referred to follows: 


RANKIN MAKES HARD FIGHT 


Our Congressman, JOHN E. RANKIN, has 
been doing some big things in the House of 
Representatives. He may not get results, but 
he has rendered a high-class service to the 
Nation and a very distinguished service to the 
South in the great fight he has made for the 
rights of the States in the matter of legisla- 
tion. The minute the Nation ceases to recog- 
nize the rights and powers reserved to the 
States by the Constitution of the United 
States that minute this Nation starts on a 
downward slide. The Union is made up of 
different States, and the Constitution reserves 
to the States the right and the power to legis- 
late, regulate, and control their own affairs so 
far as it does not interfere with the local 
interests of other States. 

Our own JOHN RANKIN’s speech made in the 
House a few days ago is recognized as one of 
the most powerful and sweeping arguments 
ever made on the floor of Congress. George 
Morris, who writes from Washington to the 
Commercial Appeal, pays a great tribute to 
Mr. RANKIN in the following letter to the 
Commercial Appeal of Monday, February 14 
Mr. Morris writes as follows: 


“RANKIN’S SPEECH 


“WASHINGTON, February 13.—At the conclu- 

* sion of the speech of Representative RANKIN, 

of Mississippi, advocating passage by the 

House of the Rankin soldier vote bill, the re- 

porters for the ConcressionaL Recorp in- 
serted: ‘Prolonged applause, the mcm 

rising.’ The remarks inserted by the rcepcit- 

















the most ela 
RECORD. 
yute paid Mr. RANKIN was an ova- 
nessed on the floor of the House 
; of the President's popularity 


borate permitted in the 













































































aays 
tribute the House pays one of its 
probably not more often than once 
eration. It is not once in a genera- 
a Member of the House rises to 
tained by Mr. RANKIN on that 

The speech, by common consent, 

f the greatest ever delivered on the 


speech was not a sudden inspiration 
perhaps the climax of a 


‘ lifetime of 
i devotion to the Constitution, 
by the gift of superb oratory. 


ut the discussion of the bill there 
or and resentment against the Pres- 
message denouncing Members of the 
r perpetrating a fraud upon the sol- 

i unon the American people for pass- 
Eastland-McKeliar-McClellan bill, 

» Members with voting with tongue in 
ek, and demanding that Members 
and be counted, as though they 


sincere and ashamed of the measure 
pported. 

throughout the debate, supporters 
dministration or Worley bill, written 


t T. Wechsler, of the Department of 
repudiated the President’s language 
themselves on record as having no 

sathy with the President's charge of 
shonesty, and cowardice. 

fact, in an effort to cool the tempers 
nbers, administration lobbyists, dis- 
hat the message reacted against the 

nt, were said to have given r- 

it the message was written by Samuel 








assl 


mnman while the President was out of 
. and did not know its contents 
Mr. RANKIN made no reference to the 


nt’s charges. He defended the Con- 
ition and denounced those who attacked 
Members agreed that the time had ar- 
r patriotic citizens to go to the de- 
of the Constitution. A canvass of 
essional mail showed that the public 
‘ was willing to leave the issue of 
ermining how soldiers should vote to 
( ress in the belief that it is becoming 
ently trustworthy and independent to 
ied upon to insist upon a constitutional 





d. Members of the armed forces man- 
. light interest beyond pleading that 
they be not overwhelmed with propaganda 
t be protected from being voted en masse 


forced to cast their 

direction. 
he only pressure groups active in the 
, r vote issue were the administration, 
; the political action committee of the C. I. O., 
mmunists, and a few other Red and 
-wing organizations, all pumping for the 
stration bill. Mr. RANKIN enjoys the 
f I ity of all such groups, including the 
5 ; inistration to which he has given par- 
. t 1 loyalty even when it stretched his con- 

) s ce to the limit. 

was no set speech Mr. RANKIN deliv- 
He did not read a paper. He made 
best points under the nagging of those 
ting to harrass him. A Tammany repre- 
tive sought to impugn his party loy- 
Mr. RANKIN replied: ‘I voted for 
President Roosevelt every time he has run 
I expect to vote for the Democratic 
ket this time no matter who is the nom- 


votes under mili- 


“I voted the Democratic ticket in 1904 

en President Roosevelt voted the Republi- 
‘ in ticket. I yoted the Democratic ticket 
hen Mr. Knox was running on the Repub- 
. lican ticket. I voted the Democratic ticket 
: when the Taft administration was going 
down to defeat with Secretary Stimson as a 
Republican in the Cabinet. I voted the 
Democratic ticket when Mr. Ickes was a Bull 
Mooser. I voted the Democratic ticket when 
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Harry Hopkins was a Socialist. I do not 
want any fly-by-night or fair-weather Demo- 
crats to try to tell me how to vote.’ 

“Then the Tammanyite tried another tack: 
‘Did the gentleman,’ he asked, ‘vote for Al 
Smith when he was running for President?’ 


That was another one down Mr. RANKIN’s 
alley: ‘I not only voted for Al Smith,’ he 


replied, ‘but I stumped both Kentucky and 
Ohio for him.’ These were just diversions— 
detours from the main issue, of course 

“In conclusion he declared: ‘Mr. Chairman 
they can abuse me all they please, and I will 
answer them all in due time. Since I have 
been a Member of this House I have not sub- 
mitted to being browbeaten or intimidated 
by anyone on the outside. I have tried to 
ollow my own conscience and to represent 
the people of the First District of Mississippi. 
I have tried to do what I thought was right 
When my conscience is clear and when I 
have studied this one, I am not afraid of all 
the forces of evil. * * * When I turn to 
behold for the last time that flag behind the 
Speaker's desk, or to take a last long lingering 
look at the receding dome of this Capitol, I 
want to feel in my heart that I 
my best, that I have fought the 
and have kept the faith. So far 
cerity, I can say that— 


¢ 


have done 
good fight 
in al] sin- 
“It matters not how strait the gate 
How charged with punis! 
scroll, 
Iam the master of my 


iments the 


late 
Iam the captain of my soul.”’” 





Last Dairy Herd Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, -various 
members of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture have from time to time reported 
on the sale of dairy herds. Those of us 
from California, in particular, have re- 
ported on the difficulties of dairymen in 
that State. O.P.A. prices, set below the 
prices established by the State milk con- 
trol administration as the lowest possible 
prices if dairymen are to stay in business, 
plus the rising cost of hay and other feeds 
have united to make dairying increas- 
ingly difficult. The most recent report I 
have from California stockyards is that 
approximately 50 percent of the cattle re- 
ceived there are dairy cattle. 

I reported some time ago that not a 
single dairy was left in the Palo Verde 
Valley, one of the richest agricultural 
areas in the country, und now I report 
that the only remaining dairy herd in my 
home town of Banning has been sold at 
auction. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following news item 
from the Banning Record of December 
23, 1943: 


BANNING’S ONLY DAIRY HERD SOLD AT 


AUCTION 

Banning’s only herd of dairy cows was sold 
at auction last week because the owner, Vern 
Owen, became tired of losing money month 
after month. 

Owen, owner and operator of the Sun-Up 
Dairy, took his herd of 48 high-grade cows, 
35 calves, and 2 bulls to Ontario last week 
and had Colonel Caldwell sell them to the 
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bidder Ow ) & he rece ved 
$4,000 less for the cows th t i r them 
& year ago, and t h t 
loss of about #400 a m ‘ 

A year ago milkers re¢ ved $70 month 
and lodging, he said; now I ve $250 
@& month and lodgin d y feed } ad- 
vanced from $30 to 862 a during ~ 
same period, and hay from $10 to $33 

Thus it is impossible to « tinue i 
dairy business at present ceiling price 
by O. P. A., so Banning's « dairy } 
suffered the fate of dairy her tl ughou 
the Nation, Owen declared 

Owen has 600 acres of land plants to 

i und alfalfa, so he'll raise the feed and 
let o rs feed it, he said 





Hall Furlough Clubs To Support 
Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Februar 9, 1944 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. M: 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
following radio addre delivered by me 
over Station WNBF, February 26, 1944 

Dear friends of Vv 


the 


the tri ties and n 
congressional district, tonight, I feel that I 
am speaking not only for myself but for th 
patriotic women of the Hall Furlough Clubs 
when I express the hops hat every man 
woman, and child in our ( y W ge 


behind Red Cr i irive 
funds this year. Our boys a 
and the unhappy and suffering peop! 


the 






over the globe have f rt al- 
ing har of our angels f mercy, the Red 
Cross nurses, who bring forth a silver lini 
to every black foreboding v 

I think it is significant i heart ) 
note the reassuring presence of a great busi- 
ress leader as ch 1a f the Broome Coun- 
ty Red Cross campaign this year, Mr. G 
W. Johnson; a man who in the midst of h 
ponderous responsibilities of directing a great 
war industry has consented to devote a part 
of his energies to this important Red Cross 
work. Good luck to you, Mr. Johr and 
may you enjoy the united pport of all of 
us at home 

While I am on the subject f the Red 
Cross and nursing, I wis! dire 
remarks to the local me of ti! N 
York State Nurses Ass Some time 
ago you expressed to me y nterest in the 
Bolton bill. Last week, I received ] I 
from Mrs. Lydia Schultz, president of Bing- 
hamton City Hospital Alumnae group who 
wrote, “May I ask you on behalf of the nur 
to give this measure your utmost considera- 
tion? 

“We feel our professional knowledg i 
training are essential to the 1 tary ser 
Therefore, we should have full rank, the same 
as women of other organizat 
ice.” 

With Miss Schultz's st nent, I fu 
agree. You nurses have undergone many 
years study and training for ur jobs. You 
have made great sacri 
You must, then, be rewar due re nie 
tion and I pledge to you m} pport in your 
fight to bring this ak 

Perhaps the foremost of l to whom 
honor and respect of tl American people 
should be extended are t ? ot 
Those who have | t ner ‘ st 
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ond World War Thcse great patriots 
are deserving of the highest possible praise 
we can give them 

No one but a mother can know the depth 
of sorrow, the degree of pain, the days and 
years of anguish which follow her the rest 
of her life after the loss of a beloved son. 
Only yesterday, he was, in quick succession, 
a toddling child, a schoolboy, a young man 
filled with the zest and joy and desire to 
live. Nothing I can point to will adequately 
describe the work, the sacrifice, the hopes 
and fears each mother endures to raise her 
s0n to manhood. Suffice it to say that her 
own life sinks when his death comes. The 
shock is numbing but the long years during 
which full reafization of her loss starts forth 
are the mother’s actual burdens. 

To you Gold Star Mothers of my district, I 
say, the Hall Furlough Clubs salute you! 
They want you to have your just due from 
your fellow Americans. Of late many Gold 
Star Mothers have written me, asking my 
support of H. R. 3843 which was recently in- 
troduced in Congress. My answer to you, 
dear Mothers, is that I look forward to the 
day this measure comes before the House so 
that I can vote for it 

Last week, another Hall Furlough Club was 
organized, this time on the south side of 
Johnson City. The officers elected are, presi- 


dent, Mrs. Dorothy Orzel; vice president, 
Mrs. Marion Hamilton; secretary, Mrs. Robert 
Teyicr, and treasurer, Miss Leah Carkuff. 


We wish them every success and know that 
their sincerity of purpose, their determina- 
tion to back up their fighting men on the 
home front, their loyalty and patriotism will 
serve as an inspiration for the boys who will 
return to them after victory is won. 





Garnishment Bill—Experience of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering H. R. 2985 the Members will find 
the experiences of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of interest. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter from Mr. Charles B. Henderson, 
Chairman of the Board of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, dated Novem- 
ber 13, 1943. The letter is as follows: 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, November 13, 1943. 
EsTES KEFAUVER, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keravuver: Reference is made to 
your letter of November 9, 1943, with which 
you enclosed copy of H. R. 2985, which, if 
enacted, will permit garnishment of the sal- 
aries of Federal civil officials and employees. 

Prior to February 12, 1940, when the Su- 
preme Court decided Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration v. Burr (309 U. S. 242), it was 
the opinion of our counsel that R. F. C. was 
not subject to garnishment, but the creditors 
of R. F. C.’s employees continually harassed 
the Corporation by having writs of garnish- 
ment served upon it. Much of the time of 
one lawyer was occupied in caring for such 
cases. The decision in the Burr case, hold- 
ing that Government-owned corporations 
Which can sue and be sued are subject to 
garnishment, settled the rights and liabili- 
ties of all parties, and, we believe, Was advan- 


Hon 


tageous to R. F. C. so far as personnel | I include a copy of a resolution unani- 


administration is concerned, 

Before the decision in the Burr case, the 
Corporation kept no record of the number 
of writs of garnishment served upon it or of 
the number of letters received from creditors 
of employees requesting assistance in the col- 
lection of anrounts due them by employees. 
Since that time the number of writs of gar- 
nishment served, in my judgment, has not 
increased and the volume of correspondence 
relating to debts of employees has almost 
disappeared, due to the fact that creditors 
of employees now have a certain remedy. 

The following figures may be of assistance 
to you and your committee. They show the 
total number of garnishments for the periods 
stated and the number of garnishments per 
hundred employees: 





Number of 
garnish- 
ments per 
100 
employees 


| 

l as 

| Number of 
garnish- 
ments 


Feb. 12 to Dec. 31, 1940 82 4.6 

Dec. 31, 1940, to Dec. 51, 1941__} 37 1.5 

Dec. 31, 1941, to Dee. 31, 1942__] 75 1 

Dee. 31, 1942, to Nov. 1, 1943 5s 1.0 
' 





These figures apply only to the Washington 
cfice. We have been advised of only 20 gar- 
nishments served upon the managers of the 
R. F. C.’s 32 field offices. These figures indi- 
cate to us that employees, now thoroughly 
conversant with the fact that they must pay 
their bills or have their pay checks tied up 
by writs of garnishment, have decided that 
the better course is to honor their contract 
obligations. 

The handling of writs of garnishment when 
they are served is quite a simple matter. 
The general counsel advises me that the 
procedure briefly is as follows: 

The marshal serves the writ upon an assist- 
ant secretary, who promptly advises the 
treasurer and the pay-roll section of service 
of the writ and refers it to one of our lawyers. 
The lawyer communicates with the debtor 
and tells him that if he does not arrange with 
his creditor for a release of the garnishment 
the Corporation must file an answer in court 
and that his next pay check will be with- 
held. If the debtor obtains a release, that 
ends the matter. If he does not, the Corpo- 
ration, after 7 or 8 days, sends a brief answer 
to the clerk of the court stating the amount 
of salary or wages then due the debtor. 
Thereafter the court enters a judgment of 
condemnation for the amount due the cred- 
itor. The clerk of the court advises R. F. C. 
that the judgment of condemnation has been 
entered and the Corporation, pursuant there- 
to, issues a check to the creditor for the 
amount of the judgment. 

When the procedure has once been set up 
the amount of work entailed is negligible. 

We trust that the foregoing gives you the 
information which you desire. With kind 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
Chairman. 





The Lynch Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
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mously adopted by the Parents’ Assocj- 
ation of Public School No. 47, Bronx, 
N. Y., urging the speedy enactment into 
law of the Lynch bill, H. R. 2328: 
PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PuBLIC SCHOOL No. 47, 
Bronz, N. Y., February 21, 1944 
Hon. JAMES M., FITZPATRICK, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At our interracial rally, held on 
Monday, February 14, 1944, the Parents’ Ass 
ciation of Public School No. 47 and its com 
munity unanimously endorsed the follow); 
resolution: 

“Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States House of Representatives H. R 
2328, introduced by Congressman Lyncu, 
which would make nonmailable all papers 
pamphlets, magazines, periodicals, bocks 
pictures, and writings of any kind containing 
any defamatory and false statements which 
tend to create hatred against any religious or 
racial group, and which further provides t! 
the mailing of such false and defamatory 
matter is a crime subject to punishment by) 
imprisonment and fine; be it 

“Resolved, That this conference endorse 
this bill and urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact it into law as speedily 
possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a ccpy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable THomas G 
Burcu, chairman of the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, and to all 
members of that committee.” 

Respectfully, 
MiriAM G. SCHECTER, 
President 


as 





Our Military Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a splendid article giving proper 
credit to the ability and gallantry of our 
military and naval leaders, written by 
John Griffin and appearing in the Boston 
Post of February 27, 1944. 

The credit properly given by Mr. Griffin 
to the great leadership of Lt. Gen. George 
Kenney—whose outstanding ability and 
achievements have been given very little 
credit to date—is particularly pleasing to 
those who are aware of General Kenney’s 
brilliant planning and leadership, and 
his extraordinary courage. 

There are many aspects of the situat 
prevailing at the moment which give encour- 
agement and satisfaction to Americans. N 
the least is that which presents us a picture 
of the ability and gallantry of our milit: 
leaders. 

For no matter what the political situat 
is, or has been, there has been one shining 
fact always visible and always valuable by 
way of encouragement. That is the out 
standing record of our military and naval 
leaders since the debacle at Pearl Harbor. 

North Africa was a good example. History 
will probably place as much emphasis on the 
north African invasion and final success § 
anything else in the war to date. Fer t! 
was the turning point as far as the milit: 
and naval action is concerned. 
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PROVED METTLE CLEARLY 


The north African invasion was certainly 
the most remarkable organizational 
the history of warfare. And this is 
in which organizational work is of 
| importance because of the tremendous 
that armies and navies and air 

and supply ships have to travel. That 
logistics that you read about so often. 

ne 850 ships were used in that invasion. 

g e of them sailed from England and others 

the Atlantic coast ports of the United 

es thousands of miles away. Yet they all 

ed at their rendezvous exactly on time 

- I ;a performance which will always carry 
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SICILIAN TRIUMPH 
Ss 
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ame Sicily, an even greater invasion 
d even more quickly successful. 
into Italy and the hazardous but com- 

successful landing at Salerno, where 


Americans demonstrated their mettle 


ring this period, for there is pretty 
ral agreement that the Allies were not 
as they might have been, to take ad- 
age of the fall of Mussolini when they 
might have secured Italy against the German 
But there will be no dispute about the effec- 
s of cur military forces and their lead- 
Salerno was a gamble for it was the ab- 
ute Mmit of range for our fighting planes 
ting from the bases then available. But 
this is a war in which daring pays off, pro- 
vided it is undertaken with a full and ade- 
ate view of the possibilities. 
It was then a question of time before air 
; could be pushed forward in Italy so that 
area from Rome down would be within 
influence of fighter planes as well as 
ibers. The time having arrived when an- 
‘yr invasion from the sea could be under- 
n, the military and naval leaders made 
heir plans, 
dom have such plans been carried out so 
and so completely as in the Nettuno 
ing. They were made with hardly the 
f aman and the enemy was placed in an 
st impossible position. 


ry may record lost political opportu- 
s dur 


easily 


GOOD INTELLIGENCE REPORTS 


The intelligence service of the Allied forces 
functioned to perfection. The strike was 
exactly the right moment, for a 
preceding attack at Cassino had forced the 
Germans to bring three reserve divisions 
m Rome. Hardly had those divisions left 
he Rome area when the great landing was 
ede at Nettuno. 

Since then there has been some criticism 
the effect that the Allies should have 

on from the beachhead instead of 
nsolidating forces there and waiting for 

the Germans to strike. But the criticism is 
, probably unjustified, although the fighting 
eaders cannot stop now to explain their ac- 


ae 


at 
a 


+ 


ushed 


tions. Everything the Germans have thrown 
ec has been handled, and when our Army is 


ready to strike, you can be sure it will strike 
hard and successfully. 

id Since the defeat at Kasserine Pass in 
Africa, which was the first time the Amer- 
ican troops had faced the experienced enemy, 
the American and British forces in Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy have scored many notable 
victories. Not only has the strategy been 
excellent but the leadership in the field, on 
the sea and in the air has been unexcelled. 

The same was true in the Pacific area, 
where the problems are different and in many 
cases more difficult. 

The intelligence units cannot function as 
well in the Pacific, and as a result of their 
difficulties, something like Kiska occurs. 
a But in every instance since the Japs were 
: definitely stopped at the Battle of Midway, 
. our leadership has been remarkably efficient 
and, in most cases, inspiring. 
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The manner in which General MacArthur | 
has operated, limited as he has been by the 
scarcity of materials and equipment and the 
relative scarcity of men, has aroused admira- 
tion everywhere, particularly in Australia, 
where the people are able to see the picture 
more completely. | 
General MacArthur, as everyone knows, 
was not a leading advocate of air power when 
the war started, but the manner in 


hw 


} 


ch he 
became swiftly and completely sold on the air 
arm revealed the youthfulness of his mind 
and his eagerness to use everything possibl 
that would add to his fighting power 


wt 


INGENUITY SHOWN OFTEN 
Lt. Gen. George Kenney, in charge of the | 
air force in that area, proved to be one of | 


tr 


the world’s greatest airmen. His adaptability | 


and his ingenuity in meeting new circum- 
stances are now traditional, but his genius 
in pushing forward and expanding previously | 
known uses of the airplane, has aroused | 
interest the world over 

The record of the Navy can probably only 
be fully told after the war, but certainly the 
leadership in the Navy has made up for the | 
blemish that Navy leadership incurred at 
Pearl Harbor. The admirals in the Pacific 
and the captains of naval vessels in that area | 
have added glowing deeds to the great story 
of the American Navy 

The recent attack on Truk and the capt 
of several important island bases 
that the Navy is far ahead of what 
erally considered a schedule 
months ago. The manner in which heavy 
blows are being struck almost daily in 
central Pacific is pretty good evidence 
our Navy leadership has the Japs baffled 

This is not to belittle the achievements of 
the enlisted man in any of the services. He 
needs no defense, for he, after all, is the man 
now upon whom victory, in the last analysis, 
depends. But people are so prone to Criticize 
those at the top that it is well to look over 
the record and give credit where credit is due 


ire 
indicate 
was gen- 
only a few 


the 


that 


FULL DETAILS LATER 


Of course, it is not possible to know now 
all that is being done by the military and 
naval leadership. The tremendous things 
that have been accomplished, for instance, 
in the field of air transport, have only been 
partly told and must await the war's end for 
the full story to be given. 

As we move forward on the road to victory, 
it is well for Americans to think gratefully 
of those men who have the responsibility of 
leading our tremendous Army and Navy and 
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Necessity for Water Conservation of the 


Missouri River 


EXTENSION OF REMAI 


EMKE 


HON. WILLIAM L 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the hearings granted by the 


Rivers and Harbors Commit 


ee on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1944, to th of us that are 
opposed to use of the waters of the Mis- 
souri River for the purposes of naviga- 


tion, without first giving consideration 
to the great need and prior rights 


UW K« 


he States through whi the river fic 
have on these waters for irrigation and 
reclamation, I wis! m for the 
record two charts which have been pre- 
pared for me by the Department of the 
nterior, through the good offices of tl 
United States Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Reclamation 

The first of these charts shows the an- 
nual and average flow in second-feet of 
the Missouri River at tions between 
Fort Peck Dam and Sioux City for th 


years ended September 30, 1929, to 1942. 

The second shows the annual and aver- 
age flow of the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, Omaha, and Kansas City, above 
and below Kansas River for the water- 
years 1929 to 1942. 

These two charts contain information 
which should be studied by every Mem- 
ber of the Congress in connection with 
the controversy over t of the 


he 
rit 


use 


| waters of the Missouri River that will be 


before this body when the 
harbors bill and the flood-cont 
considered: 


and 
rol bill are 
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Mr. President, Just What Is Your Foreign | 
Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people and the 
Members of Congress at the time were 
very much interested in the President’s 
spectacular meeting on the high seas 
with Mr. Churchill whence was an- 


nounced our Atlantic Charter and our | 
commitment for the establishment of the | 


“four freedoms” everywhere in the post- 
war world. The American people and 
Members of Congress at the time were 
very much interested in the President’s 
meeting with Mr. Churchill at Casa- 
blanca. If I recall correctly after this 


conference came the announcement that | 
we were going to prosecute our war on | 


Mr. Hitler with an immediate attack on 
the soft underbelly of Europe. That belly 
has not proven as soft as some optimists 
figured. To many of us at that time it 
seemed passing strange that the acknowl- 


edged leaders and spokesmen for two of | 
our greatest allies in the United Nations | 


front were not present. It has never 


been made exactly clear as to whether or | 


not they were ever invited to those his- 
toric conferences. Furthermore, I do not 
personally recall on any occasion when 
either Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek or 
Premier Josef Stalin ever gave any as- 
surance to the world that they subscribed 
to, or would follow, our post-war policy 
announced as in the idealistic—but hard- 
ly realistic—Atlantic Charter. 

Later, of course, the American people 
and the Members of Congress were very 
much interested in the conferences Sec- 
retary Hull had in Moscow presumably 
with Premier Stalin. Unfortunately, I 
did not happen to be on the floor on the 
day that Secretary Hull supposedly re- 
ported to the Congress on the tangible 
results of those conferences, but so far as 
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I have been able to ascertain, no one has 
yet learned what, if any, were those tan- 
gible results. 

The American people and Members of 
Congress at the time were also very much 
amused, and to say the least somewhat 
entertained, by the glowing accounts 
coming back from that around-the- 
world aerial junket in an Army bomber, 
presumably furnished by and certainly 
with the approval of the White House, 
and seemingly enjoyed tremendously by 
our No. 2 world traveler and ama- 
teur statesman, “Windy” Wendell Will- 
kie. He always has been, and still is, 
star gazing into the glories of a super 
world state of the future. Seemingly he 
obtained at first hand great copy for his 
well-bound treatise on his ideal One 
World. Too, he might have been pre- 
paring a script for a supercolossal mo- 
tion picture to be produced by his spon- 
sors and certainly without question with 
the customary handsome profit for him- 
self. One thing we do know, that we 
have since had very tangible proof that 
seemingly he learned little of authorita- 
tive and responsible information as to 
the exact aims and intentions of Mr. 
Josef Stalin, because he has since been 
rather soundly spanked in public by our 
friend from Moscow. 

Later the American people and the 
Members of Congress at the time were 
extremely interested in the spectacular 
conferences held by Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Premier Josef Stalin. 
These conferences in Cairo and Tehran 
must indeed have been very enjoyable 
judging by reports which war corre- 
spondents sent to the newspapers in this 
country. One story told of a gay party 
which American and British military 
officers attending the Tehran Conference 
held at Jerusalem after the conference 
was over. The officers, numbering 43, 
consumed, we are told, 26 bottles of 
Scotch, 12 bottles of French champagne 
of 1928 vintage, 9 bottles of Chablis, 2 
bottles of claret, 3 bottles of 1864 French 
brandy, and an unspecified quantity of 
sherry. Then we have reports on the 
food expense in -connection with the 
Tehran Conference, From November 22 











through December 7, the delegates, men 
bers of their staffs, and the troops « 
hand to guard them, consumed 22.001 





< 
pounds of meat, 1,000 pounds of coff: 
17,000 loaves of bread, 78,000 eggs, 1,050.- 
000 cigarettes, 3,000 cigars, 740 pounds 
tea, 5,000 cans of milk, 800 pounds 
turkey, 4,000 pounds of sugar, 19¢ 
pounds of potatoes, 5,000 cans of [nr 
and 25,000 pounds of vegetables. 
rather interesting, if true. 

But the interesting aftermath of t] 
Cairo and Tehran Conferences is this. 
Mr. Speaker: What, if anything, tan 
ble was accomplished? What decisi: 
were arrived at? To what future forei 
policy has Mr. Roosevelt committed 
or possibly to what future policy h 
Mr. Churchill inspired us? 

Is it not about time that Mr. Roose, 
gave us the answer to these question 
Or has he nothing tangible and of fut 
benefit to report to us? Witness th 
Russia has now dissolved itself into ! 
separate republics, each of which pre- 
sumably will expect a voice at the pee: 
table and probably also on the Unite: 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil. Undoubtedly each of them eve: 
tually expect us to deal with them se; 
arately and with separate and individu 
representatives here in Washington, Wit- 
ness the fact that Mr. Stalin has neve; 
committed himself on the uncondition 
surrender policy adopted and insist 
upon at Casablanca. I 


Aull 


Witness that M 
Stalin has not yet shown any inclinati 
to support us in the war in the Pacifi 
over which sea lanes he still obtains | 
Lend-lease supplies in ever-increasin 
quantities from cur own west coast port 
and entirely unhampered by our Japa- 
nese enemy’s submarines roaming th: 
Pacific. Witness that Mr. Stalin con- 
tinues to overrun and has shown n 
inclination to grant their previous fre 
dom to either the Balkan countries or 
the Baltic states. Witness Russia’s and 
even our own attitude toward brave lit- 
tle Finland, one of the first countrie 
to which we sent supplies, not in suf- 
ficient quantities to help her in her war 
against Russian aggression when Joey 
and Adolf were pals but mere dribble 
of outmoded planes; Finland, the onl; 
country which has dealt more than 
honorably with our country in meetin 
every payment due on the World War 
No. 1 debt it incurred. Witness that Mr. 
Stalin has never openly informed us 
or the world as to just how far he in- 
tends to pursue the fleeing German: 
Witness the fact that he has declared 
his complete opposition to the Polish 
Government in exile and his own deci- 
sion as to what shall be the future 
boundary of Poland; while at the same 
time our friend Mr. Churchill, and seem- 
ingly also Mr. Roosevelt, continue to 
enjoy the respect and confidence of that 
same Polish Government in exile. I do 
not recall that they have been too out- 
spoken in their opposition to Mr. Stalin's 
establishment of the Curzon border line. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, just what is the re- 
port from Tehran and Cairo, just what 
was actually accomplished, if anything, 
of a tangible nature? Why has a report 
so strangely been withheld from the 
American people and from the Congress? 
We all have the greatest admiration for 
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ess of the Russian armies, if the 
of those successes be completely 
We can sincerely hope that 
_ but remember that their glori- 
s have not been witnessed by 
observers of our Army or of the 
1 Army. The stories of those vic- 
ire not written by American re- 
employed by American news- 
No, the stories are not even re- 
i by Elmer Davis’ Office of War 
Iniormation. 
it not be possible, Mr. Speaker, 
tead of these crushing defeats re- 
is daily by Pravda with the tens 
ns of thousands, even hundreds 
inds, of German troops being 
ed day after day that as a mat- 
cold truthful fact the Germans 
indeed be skillfully conducting a 
lly prepared strategic retreat, in 
that they may maintain their 
jus armies intact? May it not be 
1ey are so conducting themselves 
be seemingly pulling the famous 
il sleeper play trick upon ourselves 
der that they may have these armies 
t and ready to pounce upon us when, 
nd if our long projected—and as an- 
need by Mr. Churchill recently—de- 
i across-the-channel frontal in- 
n shall have begun? Remember 
fact that not long ago Maj. Gen. 
George V. Strong, Chief of our own Army 
Intelligence, issued a formal report to 
h and every Member of this House set- 
forth the strength of the Axis and 
rly pointing out to us that Germany 
tronger today by far than she was at 
t start of this war. 
He repeated again and again that she 
today more and better equipped 
troops in the field than she had in 1939. 
How can this statement bry our own Chief 
of Military Intelligence be correlated 
th the summation of the enormous 
es sustained by the Germans not only 
in the Anglo-American African and 
Italian campaigns and also with the tre- 
mendously more enormous losses sus- 
ned on the Russian front, as reported 
to us by the Red Star, Pravda and other 
official news organs? 
How much of the four and one-half 
yn dollars’ worth of American mili- 
matériel and American food and 
clothing, American trucks and airplanes 
ve been consumed by Mr. Stalin or 
been stored up by him? How many 
lions of dollars’ worth of American 
lustrial equipment is being carefully 
intained by him to provide industrial 
ipetition with American products in 
» post-war world? Just how far has 
Mr. Stalin committed himself to cooper- 
aiing with us or competing with us in 
that post-war world? What is the report 
m Tehran and Cairo? The American 
ople have a right to know. The ques- 
n has long been a timely one. 
Mr. Speaker, this morning in the 
Washington Times-Herald, Mr. John 
O'Donnell had a very interesting column 
on this same subject, and under Jeave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude his column at this point: 
Capito. STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 
ose happy days are gone forever when 
olden voice in the White House could 


-+ 


; 


‘ 


|} intone that honeyed, “My friends * * ®* 
} you know and I know,” radio appeal and so 
} bind the radio audience—and their repre- 


sentatives in Congress—into one big happy 
family, where ever-trusted Papa knew best 
nd children shouldn't ask too many ques- 
tions 

} Those days have gone forever Wit) e 


next couple of months, well before the 
i . 
tional conventions pick their 
} Candidates, you can be certain 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





victory-flushed Congress (Democrats as well 
as Republicans) will do its best to force an 


unwilling, secret-loving FP. D. R. to talk ld 
turkey with the citizens of the Republic 
about this country’s war aims and peace 
plans 

Congress is just waking up to the fact that 
this Nation knows less about the specifi 





foreign policy dictated by the White House 
and carried out by the State Department 
than do the people of Great Britain for ex- 
ample. In Lond Prime Minister Churchill 
has reported to the Commons and his peo- 
ple definite and specific objectives—and tola 
| them he would call a halt—as liquidating any 
} pre-war holdings of the Empire, for instance 

The present resentment in Congress is that 
the “Big Brain” on Pennsylvania Avenue 
has refused to reveal in definite terms ex- 
actly what this Nation is fighting for in 
| Europe in terms of Europe's future and our 
future relations with Europe—or to state, 
as Wilson did in his 14 points, what the 
| United States will demand at the peace 
} table 

From the very start, the White House has 
fobbed off all specific and definite questions 
about war aims \"hich come seriousiy from 
| the Congress, which must ratify any peace 
| treaty. The fobbing-off trick is usually ac- 
complished by an eruption of pious generali- 
ties, sermonizings on the sanctity of a crusade 
against all evil, all tossed out in a hurricane 
of political “horsefeathers.” 

We gather that Congress is pretty weary of 
all this—as they are bored with listening to 
F. D. R.’s personal theme songs—the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms,” “everywhere 
in our time.” 

Congress wants Papa to put it on the line: 
Does the Atlantic Charter apply to Poland 
Finland and the democratic nations of east- 
ern Europe now facing the western sweep of 
the Communist armies? Or doesn’t it? Our 
guess is that Congress, pounding away on this 
issue in the next few weeks, is going to 
break through the diplomatic fog pumped 
out from the White House. 

The sustained White House determination 
to keep diplomacy a deep, dark secret and all 
American foreign policy an enigma tucked 
| away in the circuitous brain of F. D. R. has 
brought some curious results. On the one 
hand, Director of War Information Elmer 
Davis has frankly stated that his big head- 
ache on the propaganda front is his inability 
| to explain the White House foreign policy to 
| this Nation and abroad. This rests solely on 
the fact that F. D. R., unlike Woodrow Wil- 
son, has never made the specific objectives of 
the war definitely clea 

On the other hand, comes the case of Fin- 
land—a nation with which the United States 
is not at war but which, by White House order 
enforced by State Department decree, is 
strictly prohibited from even stating its case 
to the American people in its second defensive 
war against Soviet Russian aggression. 

At the present time there are reports of 
tentative armistice proposals designed to end 
the Russo-Finn fighting. And there are the 
definite reports of last week-end’s blasting of 
the Finnish capital Helsinki by 600 bombers 
| of the Communist forces 

By order of Secretary Hull, Finland’s Min- 
ister Procope is enjoined from issuing a state- 
| ment, holding a press conference, or making 

@ speech—so that the American people or 

the Congress may understand the attitude 

of his nation or the facts of the present con- 
| flict as the Finns understand them. The 
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Common Ground 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I herewith include an editorial re- 
cently appearing in the Christian Scienc: 


Monitor: 
COMMON GROUND 


Where do we go from here? The Ame 
people settling back again after the Bs 
Roosevelt excitement, may well be givi: 
thought to the course of their G 
in the next few months. The exp 
released a reat deal of } -up r 
particularly in Congre d ld 
cleared the air, particularly ound the Wh 
House rhe <« yn liatory exchan l i 


the President and the Senator s¢ 
ample which can help to n 


essentials of national unit n the ! ld 
ahead 

Mr. BARKLEY, in his me e to Mr. R 
velt, said somethir which sl ild b 
to heart by every citize every } 
may be tempted to em] ze pe 
political differences: 

“In this great crisis of our Nat } 
we must all seek some comm rround u 
which we can me¢ and have co? lenc 
one enother.’ 

In these days that common ¢ nd is « 
than usual to find It is the necessity f 
carrying on the war and the even greate 
task of carrying through the peace. W1 
deviled the controversy between the P 


dent and Cong f 
thing else was suspicion on each side tt 
the other was putting political expedi 
ahead of the war. Such distru rises € 
in election years and if it 


s possibly more than 


worse trouble before Novemt the t nie 
their officials will have t ince 
and clear devotion to the N ‘ n task 
that even opponents « . 
one another.’ 

In the present situat the Pre 
been more aware than ‘¢ wress (¢ 
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soldiers’ 
tary tasks will demand in the way of home- 









troubles and what unfolding mili- 
front sacrifices. Congress has been more 
aware of the troubles the home front has 
experienced and of popular discontent with 
administrative restrictions. Both have been 
very conscious of the election coming up. 
With the opening of the second front both 
may find that the best politics is not concern 
with personal or party victory, but single- 
minded devotion to victory for the Nation. 








Table Showing the National Debt, 
1730-1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the country’s present financial sit- 
uation and the Government’s taxation 
policies, I am sure that my colleagues 
and the taxpayers throughout the coun- 
try will be interested in the table showing 
the national debt of each administration 
from the first Presidency down to the 
present day, which I desire to make 
available to the Members with the infor- 
mation contained in Mr. Roy A. Foulke’s 
informative article appearing in Dun & 
Bradstreet’s magazine inserted herewith: 

FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PEACE 
(By Roy A. Foulke) 

With a post-war gross public debt in ex- 
cess of $300,000,000,000, what will be our Fed- 
eral Budget 1 year after the end of the war 
in the Pacific? No one knows. Estimates, 
however, may be made even by laymen who 
have carefully followed the expenditures of 
the Federal Government in recent years, of 
the financial burden which private business 
will be called to bear if peacetime business 
resumes production and distribution, bank- 
ing, finance, and service under traditional 
rules of risk, ambition, competition, and re- 
ward 

In the first place, it is evident that the first 
call on our national income will be greatly 
multiplied interest charges. In the second 
place, it is evident that we shall retain a 
larger standing Army than curing any pre- 
vious peacetime period in our history. In the 

hird place, with the mightiest navy afloat, it 
would seem evident that we will not repeat, 
at least immediately, the error of the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference of 1922, and 
that the costs of maintaining and operating 
the greatest navy and the greatest merchant 
marine on the seven seas will be appreciably 
larger than during any previous peacetime 
period. In the fourth place, if the entire 
financial history of the United States is any 
criterion, it would seem evident that expendi- 
tures for pensions and for the care of vVet- 
erans, Within a few years, will again be headed 
for record expansion. In the fifth place, even 
though there might, by some rare chance, be 
a shift from the philosophy of the virtue of 
spending to the philosophy of Coolidge thrift 
in governmental operations, the great in- 
crease in civil employment and in the num- 
ber of relatively new bureaus, agencies, cor- 
porate entities, and other appendages to the 
Federal Government will involve added costs 
compared with the expenses of a decade or so 
ago. A budget, broken down into the more 
important broad divisions, as of a period 1 
year after the armistice in Asia, might not 
vaiy too greatly from the following estimates; 








Billions 

Interest on the national debt..._.. _.. $7.5to $9.0 
vi I .. 20to 40 
Navy Department..............-. ss 3.0to 5.0 
Merchant marine. oe oe? . 10to 3.0 
Ve ns’ pensions and benefits_...... x 1Oto 2.0 
( departments and agencies... . a lito 2.0 
yee) Se 1Oto 2.0 
: ES cctstncaditin ce debisbiiabinnn im 3.0 to 14.0 

ee a 2.0to 41.0 


If our gross national debt does not greatly 
exceeded $300,000,000,000 1 year after the 
end of the war, the annual interest carrying 
charge will be about $7,500,000,000 at the 
average fnterest rate of 214 percent. If in- 
terest rates should rise to 3 percent, the 
annual interest carrying charge would be in 
the neighborhood of §$9,000,000,000, or as 
much as the entire operating costs of the 
Federal Government per year during the 
pre-war New Deal period, with its extensive 
programs of public works, relief, and social 
security. And that is only the initial call 
on taxes. 

All other costs are in addition to this 
amount and include no estimate for the re- 
tirement of the national debt. After World 
War No. 1, the national debt was retired at the 
rate of approximately $1,000,000,000 a year 
during the prosperous decade of the lush 
twenties. In the coming post-war period, no 
hope for substantial retirement will exist 
unless the national income exceeds $100,000,- 
000,000 per year, since a minimum of 30 per- 
cent of this income will be required merely to 
support the National, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The estimate for the War Department is 
based upon the assumption that we shall 
maintain a standing Army of 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 men during the post-war period, 
or until such a time as normal intercourse 
among the nations may be reestablished. 

The estimate for the Navy Department as- 
sumes the continued maintenance of the 
mightiest battle fleet in the world, and the 
facilities to repair and to replace naval losses 
faster than any other nation on the face of 
the earth. The post-war cost of our mer- 
chant marine, a byproduct of the war, will 
depend upon policies still to be decided. 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits are likely 
to double. Such expenditures slightly ex- 
ceeded one-half billion dollars in 1940 and 
have been expanding rapidly Over the inter- 
vening years. On October 27, 1943, President 
Roosevelt recommended that Congress set up 
& $1,000,000,000 post-war educational pro- 
gram offering vocational and academic train- 
ing for 1 year to ex-service men and women. 


COST OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


In the civil end of the Government the 
cost of the regular departments and agencies 
is estimated at $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
per year. The actual cost of these depart- 
ments and agencies during 1942 was about 
$1,450,000,000. 

The cost of public works of one kind or 
another is estimatec from $1,000,000,000 to 
$2,000, 900,000. In the year before we entered 
the war expenditures for public works 
reached $950,000,000; since then spending for 
such purpose has tapered down to approxi- 
mately one-half of this amount. 

The social-security program will entail im- 
mense expenditures if the broad recommen- 
dations of the National Resources Planning 
Board are put into effect. The Wagner-Din- 
gell bill proposes to extend social security to 
15,000,000 persons now excluded, to include 
all soldiers after the war under unemploy- 
ment insurance, to increase unemployment 
and old-age benefits, to establish national 
health insurance, to provide benefits for tem- 
porary and permanent disability, and to set 
up a unified Federal insurance system. 

Before World War No. 1, during the fiscal 
year of 1914, the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government amounted to approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. Ten years later, during 
the fiscal year of 1924, after we had thor- 
oughly settled down following the disloca- 
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tions of World War No. 1, the expenditures 
of the Federal Government were in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000,000. In contrast 
to these sums the minimum annual ex. 
penditures after we settle down from 
dislocations of World War No. 2 will 
$20,000,000 ,000. 

Productive capital engaged in free busi. 
ness activity, in the production, the distriby 
tion, the financing, and the servicing of 
kinds of goods is the ultimate source of ; 
taxes, wages, salaries, rent, dividends, interest, 
profits, and annuities. No matter by what 
form savings are represented, by railroad, 
public utility, or industrial stocks and bonds, 
bank stocks, bank deposits, life insurance, or 
Government securities, the return flow of 
income can arise only out of the activity of 
capital. There is no other source. These 
broad estimates of tax requirements cover 
the prime minimum costs of the operation 
of the Federal Government; they 10 
consideration to the additional taxes, in the 

e 


ne 
be 


all 
all 


neighborhood of $10,000,000,000, which mus 
also be collected annually to support all Stat 
and local units. 
total of $30,000,000,000 which must come di- 
rectly or indirectly from business ac 
annually. 

At the end of World War No. 2, our ind 
trial and commercial life will go through a 
period of dislocating readjustments, a mixed 
condition of economic expansion and con- 
traction in different areas, in different indus- 
tries, and affecting individual business con- 
cerns in the same industry differently, The 
length and the gradualness of this period wil! 
depend upon the distance between the ends 
of the two phases of the war, the Eurcpean 
and the Asiatic phases; the gradualness with 
which war contracts are terminated by the 
Army, the Navy, and the United States Mari- 
time Commission; the gradualness with which 
our armed forces are demobilized; upon the 
decision as to what will be done with the 
tremendous inventories of war materials and 
supplies scattered from Attu to Guadalcana 
from Casablanca to Chunking; and the man- 
ner in which the Federal Goverament retires 
from the field of business, if it retires. 

During this period of dislocating readjust- 
ments, industry will begin to produce the 
products on which a moratorium has existed 
since the early days of the war, such as 
houses, automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, stoves, sewing 
machines, hairpins, nylon hose, clocks. Our 
entire manufacturing capacity will not be 
put to work, as a peacetime economy does 
not consume as fast as a wartime economy 
which is based on production for destruc- 
tion. If, however, a substantial portion of 
our wartime capacity is put to work and 
no pragmatic arrangements for supporting 
trade are devised, it will not take very many 
years for production to catch up with our 
needs and then, as in the past, exceed de- 
mand at the existing level of prices. 





NEED FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment and good times, that !s 
a sustained level of net profits in industry 
and commerce, will be essential to furnish 
the absolute minimum of $30,000,000,000 in 
annual taxes which will be needed to kee} 
our gross national debt from rising, and to 
support all current operating expenses of the 
Federal Government, State and local units 
This tremendous sum includes no considera- 
tion for amortization which, heretofore, has 
been one of our oldest and strongest national 
fiscal policies. 

Economists tell us that $30,000,000,000 ! 
one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of our 
national income, depending upon the year 0! 
comparison. The concreteness of $90,- 
000,000,000 is brought home more effectively 
by the repetition of the simple fact that the 
entire sum must come directly and indirectly 
from business. 

It was important that integrated busin-s 
management find the way out during the e/a 


£ 














great depression beginning in 1929 
r gross national debt was $16.93 
it will be many times more important 
» preservation of capitalism and free en- 
for business management to find the 

r to a reasonable level of sustained 
rity with little or no involuntary un- 
ent after this war, when our gross 

| debt will exceed $300,000,000,000 and 

ur minimum complete annual tax 

t will be one-tenth of that stupendous 


i 


€ 





vrated business management failed to 
1e answer during the depression years 
became necessary or politic for the 
| Government to take hold. We know 
with what results. The gross national 
creased, year after year, by deficit 
ng to the record peak up to that time 
of $48,978,919,000 in 1941. 
the days of the great depression, liberal 
mists said we could support a gross na- 
1al debt of $50,000,000,000. One year after 
end of World War No. 2, our debt will be 
st six times that amount, and no one 
r will broadcast how easily business will 
port such a staggering debt. The fact is, 
will not be easy, and if accomplished, it will 
eccomplished only by harnessing the in- 
ated ability, ingenuity, sincerity of pur- 
broad-mindedness, and skill of business 
wement in solving problems in a practi- 
cal way. 
The mission of making the United States 
} “arsenal of democracy” involved vast 
lems that were solved by business man- 
ement. The magnitude of this over-all job 
verwhelming. But it was accomplished 
world record time. 
When the peace finally comes over the 
rizon in Europe, and then in Asia, the 
problem of unscrambling Government and 
private business with Government owning 
ne-quarter of all manufacturing facilities, 
the problem of disposing of plant facilities 
| the tremendous quantities of excess in- 
ventories, the problems incident to the termi- 
ition of war contracts and of rationing, and 
problems involved in demobilization, will 
be just as big as vuhe earlier unprecedented 
problem of miracle production in world- 
rd time. Simultaneously, there will exist 
the great, over-all, fundamental, post-war 
problem of supporting a gross national debt 
which was beyond all comprehension 3 years 
ft 
Each and every one of these problems affect 
business; they will affect the level of prices, 
the level of production, the level of prosperity 
with net profits or loss at the end of the 
fiscal year, and the level of involuntary un- 
ployment. Today they are abstract prob- 
ms. ‘Tomorrow, they became the actual 
daily problems of individual business manage- 
ments. Small retail stores, medium-sized 
lesalers, and large representative manu- 
turing corporations will feel their solid im- 
pact. 
If free business enterprise, directly or in- 
ctly, foots the bill, then free business 
nterprise should accept the responsibility 
r the maintenance of the well-being of the 
emocratic economy which it partly com- 
rises and which it helped to create, for the 
ad public good, as well as for itself. That 
esponsibility must, first of all, see that there 
maintained a solid unquestioned basis for 
upporting a minimum annual taxation load 
$30,000,000,000 with honcst dollars, and 
econd, that tangible plans are created to 
prevent the rise of involuntary unemploy- 
ment as our huge :ndustrial, commercial, 
banking, and servicing machinery is con- 
verted from war to peace. If private enter- 
prise is not successful in organizing to carry 
out sOme such planned program, and ac- 
cordingly fails to carry out some such pro- 
gram, the Federal Government will, of neccs- 
sity, step into the picture as it did so com- 
pletely in 1933, and this time, on top of a 
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debt in excess of $300,000,000.000 and not a 
mere $16,.185,.308,000 The ceiling at t 


plateau is relatively low 


iiS 


DEFICIT SPENDING 

If deficit spending again should be allowed 
by Congress and by free business enterprise 
to raise its ugly head in the guise of main- 
taining necessary employment, confidence in 
our financial future, in the economy which 
provided the background for the creation of 
cur wealth and the miracle of war produc- 
tion, might well be viewed with deep appre- 
hension Even the richest country in the 
world, with economic legerdemain, and leg- 
islative sophistry, cannot maintain deficit 
financing ad infinitum; sooner or later, the 
end is loss of financial control which means 
economic and financial calamity, or a shift 
toward Government ownership of the means 
of prceduction. 

Here is the opportunity and the challenge 
to integrated business management, a chal- 
lenge which is greater than any that has con- 
fronted free business since the rise of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Today, in the life of our 
country, may well be as critical in our his- 
tory as were the years immediately prior to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

The establishment of a single integrated 
policy-making organization within private 
business, comprising and representing all 
private business on a representative demo- 
cratic basis, is essential to plan for this great 
objective. Such an organization would pro- 
vide the medium, the technique, the means 
by which the immediate problems and other 
crucial problems, as they rise, would receive 
the continuous, concentrated attention of 
businessmen. 

Business management must cope with the 
responsibility of another depression by the 
application of preventives, and an integrated 
policy-making organization representing all 
business would seem to be the logical medium 
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assembled in convention at Phil I i 
1787 to give us our Constitution. We need a 
single-chambered council of representative 
policy-making businessmen, of the caliber of 
these great men who planned our 
tional government with such infinite car 
men of wide and tried experie: who w 
represent all business, and who will meet day 
after day, week after week, month after 
| month, in continuous session; businessmen 
who know what the solution of vital problem 
means to our industrialized economy, to ven. 
ture capital, to ambition, to free enterpris« 


to democracy, to the support of a gross na- 
tional debt in excess of $300,000,000,000; men 
} Who will develop broad policies for business so 
| there will be little or no involuntary unem- 
| ployment, so that profits will be sustained, 
| 50 that the level of business prosperity will 
not suddenly collapse 
We need a permanent council of representa- 
tives of free business enterprise that will be 
organized and supported by small busine 
big business, manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, banking, insurance, transportation, 
and public utilities, to solve vital business 
problems within business, not for the sake of 
| business, but for what the solution of these 
| Vital problems will mean to the future happi- 
ness, welfare, and prosperity of every man, 


woman, and child in this great country—our 
United States 

debt, 1789-1944 
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Panic of 1837, 


ignificant events influencing national debt 


Industrial expansion and prosperity. 


Panic of 1857 


Decreased customs and increas 


improvements. 


Civil War. 


Post-war spending, 


Decreasing customs receipts. 


Spanish-American War. 


Period of public debt stability. 


World War No. 1. 


The Great Prosperity. 


World War No.2 





spending 





Author’s estimate, 
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The national debt, 1789-1944—Continued 








| Filipino’s Magnificent Creed of Resistance 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commissioner of the Philippines, My. 
ELIZALDE has brought to my attention 
an article in last Sunday’s Washinet 
Post entitled “Filipino’s Magnifi 
Creed of Resistance.” This article in- 
cludes a letter written by one of th: 
Filipino patriots, Gov. Tomas Conf 
who is now a fugitive in the mountains 
of the Philippines. Governor Confesor 
represents the real spirit of resistan 
to the invaders—and the spirit of friend- 
ship to America. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter is so magnifi- 
cent and so broad that it could well 
apply to the peoples of all occupied 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this article in the Recorp 
LEFIANCE TO JAP‘ NESE—FILIPINO’S MAGNIFICENT 

CREED OF RISISTANCE 


You will note that the date on the letter 
printed below is February 20, 1943, which 
means it is more than a year old now. But 
it is possible that this letter never will be 
allowed to grow really old. Even now it is 
being circulated under cover within the Japa- 
nese-occupied Philippines; its circula 
there most certainly will continue. And i 
future generations of Filipinos want to kn 
how some heroes of their race thought and 
acted in a period of crisis, they can find the 
answer in these paragraphs. 

As far as is known, this is the first time 
the letter has been printed in full in 
United States, although reference has b 
made to some of its passages. 

The copy below, described as an ex 
transcription, came through Australia. There 
is another version, reconstructed: by passen- 
gers on the exchange ship Gripsholm, wh 
were unable to take a copy of the letter itself 
with them. 

Background and characters—Tomas Con- 
fesor, 53, who holds degrees from the Uni- 
versities of California and Chicago, is author 
of the letters. Informed persons in th 
country say there is no question of t! 
authenticity 

Confesor still is Governor of the Philip- 
pine Island of Panay. He has been an eco- 
10omics instructor at the University of 
Philippines, a director of the bureau of co! 
merce, and a delegate to the Philippine Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1934-35. 

At the start of the war Confesor was G 
ernor of the Province of Iloilo, iargest of t 
three that make up Panay. He had bet 
elected in 1937. President Quezon, us! 
his emergency powers, appointed him G 
ernor of the entire island for the durat! 
When the Japs occupied Manila, Confes 
was caught there. He refused the enem| 
offer to become mayor of Manila and esca} 
on a sailboat. 

Little is made public on the extent or! 
ture of opposition on Panay to Japa! 
cecupation. It is emphasizea that Cont 
is not a gverilla. We do know that the Ja} 
nese have sent military forces against th 
loyal Filipinos, but that the opposition c¢ 
tinues. We know, too, that the Japan 
have made collaboration offers to the patri 
but they must have ceased them in disn 
after this reply of Tomas Confesor printed 
below. 














itai is Panay is no. flyspeck. With 
991.548 souls it about equals Colorado 
ulation; its 4,446 square miles make 
-tenths the size of Connecticut It 
sixth largest of the Philippine Islands. 
I s fishing, rice, coconuts, hemp, sugar, 
umber. Its production of pina cloth 
it important in weaving 
l ther personality inescapably involved 
{ letter is Dr. Fermin G. Caram. His 
record, as available in this country, 
thing to justify suspicion. The 50- 
ld physician and surgeon had held 
high public positions and had a 
n for integrity and ability in his 
practice. 

rently he just 

the Japanese. 
letter indicates that Dr. Caram and 
of his friends had contacted Tomas 
Confesor with a proposition that he cease 








decided to play ball 


tion in the interests of peace and 
uillity. 
Tomas Confevsor’s reply, addressed to his 





Dr. Caram, tells what he think 
f peace and tranquillity. 


s of this 


It follows in 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
February 20, 1943. 

Dear Doctor: I am happy to acknowl- 
e receipt of your letter of January 14 
] ned at the same time by former Gen- 
NT Quimbo, Senator Veloso, and Captain 
: I regret very much that your letter 
p ! d me more than a month after it was 
s despite the fact that the party to 
was handed was just living across 

















t river from my place on the other side 
t Had I received it earlier, I would 
_ been only too glad to meet my good 
f s Quimbo, Velcso, and Tando. 
t Id have had no objection to the pleas- 
the acquaintance of Colonel Furukawa. 
He ne on a mission of peace and I would 
ken advantage of his presence to pre- 
him my views on the subject. I re- 
much, therefore, not to have met him. 
N less, I hope that he and his com- 
had a good time while they were in 
ince. I wonder how successful they 
e been with their mission. 
I feel flattered, indeed, by your statement 
should I return to the city I would bring 
peace, and tranquillity to our people 
P In this regard, I wish to state with 
frankness that peace and tranquillity in 
- untry, specially in Panay, do not in the 
test degree depend upon me nor upon 
Filipino people, for as long as America 
P i Japan and their respective allies are at 
' with one another, peace and tranquillity 
will never obtain in our country nor in Panay. 
i I is a total war in which the issues be- 


: ; 1 the warring parties are less concerned 

wit rritorial questions but more with 

of government, ways of life, and those 

; that affect even the very thoughts, feelings 
entiments of every man. 

In other words, the question at stake with 

respect to the Philippines is not whether 

Japan or the United States would jx 

but more fundamentally it is: What 

of government should stand here 

what ways of life, systems of social 

tions and code of morals should gov- 

existence. As long, therefore, as 

America and Japan remain at war, these 

; amental questions will remain unse 

quently, peace and tranquillity will not 

in Panay, much less in the whole 


+ 
LC 


sess 








E p ne 
THERE IS A MEANS FOR PEACE 
Despite this fact, however, there meal 
t z about peace even under the present 
tances if y in 
*> to see Dp t nere 
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pines free and independent, proclaiming at 
the same time our neu lity 
To further demonstrate her sincer of 





purpose to this end, she should evacuate all 
her forces, military establishments, and other 
governmental organizations from the 
with the guaranty that 
forces therein 
waters. 

I am sure that should Japan declare this 
proposition and formally present the same to 
the United States, the latter would be com 
pelled to accept it. Her sense of honor would 
give her no other alternative but to back up 
Japan in this regard. You must be eady 
aware that the Allies have signed a treaty 
with China lifting their extraterritorial 
rights whereby their citizens within Chinese 
jurisdiction upon committing any « 
crime will have to be tried before 
courts under Chinese laws 

Assuming that this proposition is accept- 
able to both Japan and America, we would 
then be free to establish 1d maintain our 
own system of government. We would be 
free to follow such ways of life as we ma 
deem convenient to us In other words, we 





lands 
she would not land 
nor within her territorial 















a 





would enjoy real and true independence in 
the exercise of governmental powers and not 
one iike that of Nanking under Wang Ching 
Wei. Please present this to your friend 
Colonel Furukawa, with the request that he 
submit this to superior authorities of the 
Imperial Government of Japan for considera- 
tion to put to a test the sincerity of Japan's 
desire to give us independence. 

I have carefully read and studied the three 
conditions for accomplishment by the Fili- 
pinos to entitle us to our independence under 
Japanese promise 

Let me tell you frankly that we will never 
be independent under such conditions be- 
cause they are impossible of accomplishment 
for at least a century 

I entirely disagree with Mr. Vargas when 
he stated that the Japanese independence 
proposition is definite and clear while that of 
America is ambiguous. On the contrary, it 
is that of the Japanese which nebulous, 
vague, and indefinite. The terms and con- 
ditions in this regard are phrased in such a 
manner that only puppets could understand 
them clearly, people who have no freedom to 
use their will and other mental faculties. 











JAPS BLAMED FOR WHOLE HOLOCAUST 


The burden of your so-called message to 
me consists of the entreaty 
bloodshed and destruction of property in 
Panay should stop and that our people be 
saved from further sufferings and miseries re- 
sulting from warfare and hostilities n 
taining between Japan and ourselves 
responsibility, however, of accomplishing this 
end does not rest upon us but entirely upon 
your friends who have sworn allegiance to 
Japan. 

For it was Japan that projected and created 
these conditions. Japan is th le author of 
this holocaust in the Far East. 

I agree with you when you say that our 
people are “experiencing unspeakable hard- 


that urther 


yw ob- 
The 








ships and sufferings” because of these hostili- 
ties, but you should realize that our people 
are bearing these burdens cheerfully because 
they know that they are doing it for a 5 i 


1d noble cause. They know why we are re- 
sting Japan. They are aware that Japan i 
g to force us to accept her system of 
government and ways of life which are wu 
eptable to us, to say the least. You m 
agree with me, l ! t h i i 
the present war is a blessing in disguise to 





not 








our people and e bur 3 it ses 
nd the hard ! bi 1 us 
are a test to o1 ( rn he 
incerity of our conhvic 3 and the integrity 
of our soul 
In other words, this war t ed in tl 
icible to assay the metal in our being. F 
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1 pe e We ve e€ > du » the 
ast 40 ve s 1 ae re ol € and 
liberty regulated ) by } Sally epted 
principles of constitutional governments. We 
have come to enjoy personal privileges and 
civil liberties without much struggle, without 
undergoing any pain to attain then They 
were practically a gift fr l i 
magnanimous people—the people of é 

5 : Now t J 
e libe S ild 
def them 
v to suffer f ‘ 
defense? 
If our people are unde n c s and 
re doi: t gladly, it is be ise we ‘ 
T pay he price ¢ f those cor it - 
erties and vileges 
You cannot become wealthy by honest 


means without sweating heavily 
well know that the pri 


Iam 
iad qaem 
+ 








cratic institutions were brought to 
li hrough bloodshed and fire. If we sin- 
cerely believe in those p ] 


Ss, as we who a! 


fe 





tion 








is vho ¢ resisting Japan do, we 
hould contribute to the utmost of our Ca- 
pacity to the cost of its maintenance to save 
them from destruction; the same currency 


1at other peoples paid for those principle: 





NEVER WIN WITHOUT PRINCIPLES 

You were a member of the constitutional 
convention that adopted the constitution of 
the Philippine Commonwealth. You did not 
only subscribe to it but you became a Filipino 
citizen by virtue thereof 

Now that the hour of 
dare you advise 





test has come, how 
the people, as 
o forsake that sacred document 
anything for peace and tranquillity which at 
all events will only be temporary 
Should I hearken to you, I would be con- 
spiring with you and the Japanese m 


authorities to destroy the « 








re 


nstitution that 





vou and I signed with all solemnity, and 
f which that constitution 
you not realize, therefore, that 









what you are ad 


your 


now is a repudiation of 
Filipino citizenship and all the 
privileges attendant thereto, thin 
am sure you hold dear and preciou 

This is not enough. I firmly believe that 
it is not wise and statesma! 
in this their darkest hour, to teach our pecple 


















to avoid sufferings ¢ hards! tl 
sacrifice of fundamental prin es ¢ - 
ernment and the democratic way of life 

On the contrary, it is their duty and re 
sponsibility to inspire our people to willingly 
undergo any kind of difficult and sacrifi 
for the sake of noble principles that the; 
nourish deep in their hearts. Instead of de- 
pressing their patriotic ardor the people 
hould be ins e t ve 1« ze 
under all kir arc p d difficultis 
in defense of what they j f 
and just 

We shall never win nor deserve t teem 
and respect of other 1 {wv kK } - 
ciples, and if we do, we d 
cour é d l t ceie 

t inv < t t iou \ i ir 
f puppet toc r I i ce l 
c ree of <¢ I Jal 

uch co! l¢ ' ) ttrit d 

¥C ? ‘ ) ft 
I i the der ! f - 
é na « 1 ness f t t 
esT y of tl rm 
t I l an us 
+ } fice ek 
Y ’ ; j fille e Y 

Y \ ‘ ve € 

h as to « el it f 

i et e for a 
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Ti 
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DEMOCRACY CONDEMNED BY JAPAN 

America is at war with Japan not because 
she wants to keep the Philippines but to up- 
hold and maintain the principles of democ- 
racy therein. In the speeches of Japanese 
military authorities, especially that of Gen- 
eral Homma, formerly commander in chief of 
the Japanese imperial forces in the Philip- 
pines, they condemned democracy and the 
principles of liberty under such a system of 
government. 

It is, therefore, evidently fallacious and in- 
sincere on your part to state that you are not 
pro-Japanese when you are exerting all ef- 
forts to bring about the surrender of the 
people in Panay. 

You declared that you are neither a pro- 
Japanese, not a pro-American, but a pro- 
Filipino. What do you mean by being a pro- 
Filipino? What are the principles for which 
you stand as a pro-Filipino? What national 
objectives do you have in mind when you 
expressed the thought that you are a pro- 
Filipino and not a pro-Japanese, not a pro- 
American? What ideals do you propose to 
realize as pro-Filipino? 

If you have any objectives, any ideals at all, 
do you believe in realizing them more ef- 
fectively under a totalitarian and absolute 
system of government than under a democ- 
racy? Please make concrete specifications of 
your being a pro-Filipino as against being 
pro-Japanese or pro-American. In other 
words, on what concrete grounds does your 
pro-Filipinoism rest? 

You were decidedly wrong when you told 
me that there is no ignominy in surrender. 
That may be true in the case of soldiers who 
were corralled by the enemy consisting of 
superior force with no way of escape what- 
soever. For when they gave themselves up 
they did not repudiate any principle of good 
government and the philosophy of life which 
inspired them to fight heroically and 
valiantly, to use your own word. 

Should I surrender, however, and with me 
the people, by your invitation and assurance 
of guaranty to my life, my family, and those 
who follow me, I would be surrendering some- 
thing more precious than life itself: the 
principles of democracy and Justice and the 
honor and dignity of our people. 

I noted that you emphasized in your letter 
only peace and tranquillity of our people. I 
do not know whether by omission or inten- 
tionally you failed to refer in any way to the 
honor and dignity of our race. You seem to 
have forgotten these noble sentiments 
already, despite the fact that Japan has hardly 
been a year in our country. 

It appears clearly evident, therefore, that 
there is a great difference between the man- 
ner you and we are using in trying to lead 
our people during these trying days. You 
and your fellow puppets are trying to give 
them peace and tranquillity by destroying 
their honor and dignity, without suffering, or 
if there is any, the least possible. On the 
other hand, we endeavor to inspire them to 
face difficulties and undergo any sacrifice to 
uphold the noble principles of popular rule 
and constitutional government, thereby hold- 
ing up high and immaculate their honor and 
dignity at the same time. In other words, 
you are trying to drive our people to peace and 
tranquillity on the road of ignominy, to bor- 
row your own language. 


RECALLS LINCOLN’S ATTITUDE 


Peace and tranquillity are easy to achieve if 
you choose the easy way, but in that case, 
however, you would be living beneath the dig- 
nity of ahhuman being. You would be reduc- 
ing our people as a result thereof to the status 
of a dumb animal like the good carabao, 
which lives in peace and tranquillity because 
it is properly fed by its owner. Is that the 
peace and tranquillity you are talking about— 
that of acarabao? Would this not be clearly 
ignominious? 


| 





You also brought up the point that the | 
Japanese are generous because they freed the 
Filipino soldiers whom they captured. In 
this connection let me ask you this question: 
Is it not a fact that the former U.S. A. F. F. E. 
men are now working as P. C. under the Japa- 
nese Army—are compelled to fight and kill 
their own people who are resisting by means 
of inadequate arms and by moral and spirit- 
ual resistance? 

Do you believe it dignified of Juan Quimbo, 
who formerly wore on his shoulders the star 
of the Philippine Army, representing thereby 
the valor and courage of our people, and the 
integrity of our system of government, to 
preach now the acceptance of the totalitarian 
and autocratic form of government? Do you 
believe that by so doing he dignifies and 
honors our people? 


DESCRIBES USE OF FORCE BY LINCOLN 


It pains me to read your letter saying that 
you and I at one time nursed devotedly iden- 
tical convictions on democracy and liberty, 
but that you have to revise your own for the 
sake of peace and tranquillity. 

How can you honestly and truthfully say 
that you may enjoy peace and tranquillity 
when you are unfaithful to your own convic- 
tions? Do you mean to tell me that you 
have revised your convictions because you 
believed that you were not righteous or be- 
cause you considered your personal conven- 
ience over and above that of the Filipino 
people? 

You may have read that story of Lincoln 
who heid firmly to the conviction that the 
secession of the Southern States from the 
Northern was wrong. Consequently, when he 
became President and the Southern States 
seceded he did nct hesitate to use force to 
compel them to remain in the Union. The 
immediate result was civil war that involved 
the country into the throes of a terrible 
armed conflict that, according to reliable 
historians, produced proportionately more 
loss of lives, hardships, and miseries than 
the First World War. The sufferings of the 
people of the South were terrible but the 
Union was saved and America has become 
thereby one of the strongest and most re- 


spected nations on the surface of the earth. 


If Lincoln had revised his convictions and 
sacrificed them for the sake of peace and 
tranquillity as you did, a fatal catastrophe 
would have befallen the people of America. 

With this lesson of history clearly before 
us, I prefer to follow Lincoln’s example than 
yours and your fellow puppets. In other 
words, I sternly refuse to revise my own con- 
victions for the sake of temporary and false 
promises of peace and tranquillity. 

I wish to thank you for reminding me 
what General Bell wrote to Mabini that “the 
possibility of success is the sole justification 
of a war and as soon as that possibility dis- 
appears. civilization demands that for the 
sake of humanity the vanquished should 
submit to the victor.” 

In calling my attention to the above con- 
tents of the letter of General Bell, you make 
the affirmation thereby that there is no pos- 
sibility of success on the part of America 
and the Allies to defeat Japan and her col- 
leagues. Here again you are evidently wrong. 
You people who have surrendered to the 
Japanese do not Know of any news but that 
given by them to you. It shows again that 
you are ignorant of what is going on. 

For your information and guidance, let me 
tell you that Japan is digging her grave 
Geeper and deeper every day in New Guinea. 

In China and in Burma she is on the run 
and is losing extensive territories which she 
formerly conquered. 

In Europe, Germany is jin flight, pursued 
by the Russians. 

In Africa, Tripoli and Tunisia have fallen 
into the hands of the Allies. Every day the 
cities of Italy are being bombed and smashed 
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to pieces. The Italians will soon 
separate peace. 

[Ep1Tor’s NoTE.—While Tripoli fell on 
uary 22, 1943, Confesor was misinformed 
the fall of Tunisia. Organized 
there did not cease until May 13.] 

By June next the Philippines will hé 
deemed from Japan definitely. What are 
going to do next—revise your convic 
again? Thank you once more for remir 
me of the words of General Bell to Ma! 
They served to fortify my convictions m 
than ever, for the possibility of succes 
America and the Allies over the Axis is 
clear as the day. 


demai 


resist 


“NOT—AS LONG AS I CAN STAND” 


I hope I have made myself clear en 
to make you understand my position. [I 
will not surrender as long as I can stand on 
my feet. The people may suffer now ; 
may suffer more during the next 6 mont! 
The use of the words of St. Paul, the Apost 

“The sufferings of the present are 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
come that shall be revealed in us.” 

In the language of a wise and 
priest: 

“When the hour of deliverance has c 
we shall count as nothing the anxiety ; 
sorrows through which we have passed.” 

According to the same religious writer, 
“sufferings afford opportunity for the pr: 
tice of many virtues—virtues which develop 
greatness and nobility of soul.” He further 
declares that “The grandest music of t! 
human heart breaks forth in the day of trial; 
the sweetest songs are sung in sorrow; 1 
best things in character are developed in 1 
time of affliction.” 

Finally he writes, “Suffering develops ma: 
liness and tries earnestness of purpose.” 
This is the crying need of the hour—manli 
ness. 

With my kindest regards and may G 
bless and guide you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tomas CONFESOR, 
Governor. 


qaey 


Soldier Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 25, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune: 


REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN REFUSES A BRIBE 


Representative RANKIN’s refusal to accept 
the so-called compromise on soldier voting 
which would have removed restrictions on the 
poll tax, but would have retained the uncon- 
stitutional Federal ballot, was a refusal of 
a bribe offered him and other Congressmen 
from the poll-tax States. 

Opposition to the Federal ballot scheme 
comes from all those who see clearly that the 
bobtailed Federal ballot is an open viola- 
tion of the constitutional mandate that vests 
control of the election of the President in the 
State legislatures. The Constitution says: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof shall direct, a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole numbe 
of Senators and Representatives to whi 
that State may be entitled in the Congress 
There is no getting around this language. 
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T) is no room for Federal action. Only 
» legislatures can give lawful ballots 
Idiers 

ffer to Representative RANKIN was an 
the opposition to the Federal 
by placating its opponents from the 
What Mr. Roosevelt said to 
Representatives, through his spokes- 
Representative WoRLEY, was in effect 
‘you may go ahead and disfranchise 
; and poor whites as you have in 
through the poll tax, if you will 
1e to steal the election with my un- 
mal ballot and my hand-picked 

mmission.” 
entative RANKIN did not fall. No 
of Congress who takes secri- 
ath to defend the Constitution can 


to split 


, States 


‘rn 


Member 


ere can be no compromise with a 

» violate the Constitution, what- 

pecious arguments of expediency may 
need 

ners of the Constitution did not 


} 


1 of Presidential elections in the 
by mere accident. They foresaw that 
national administration could control 
I ential elections it could perpetuate 
! fice, regardless of the will of the 
i That is exactly the circumstance 
has come about today. Mr. Roosevelt's 
uvers are a confession that he must 
election to stay in Office. 
Tt self-styled liberal has now demon- 
rated that he is willing to disfranchise 
» voters if that will help accomplish his 
He had previously shown that he was 
terested in soldiers voting. The action 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, in 
taging the 1942 voting bill, was proof of 
h Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t want a Federal 
pallot merely that soldiers may vote, or he 
would accept the workable plan to have them 
legally, through State absentee ballots. 
He wants a Federal ballot, and a ballot com- 
on of his own selection, so that he can 
election. 





vote 
VOTE 








The Home-Front Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial, Workers Have 
Won the Home-Front Battle, which ap- 
peared in the January 19, 1944, edition 
of the Toledo Times: 

WORKERS HAVE WON THE HOME-FRONT BATTLE 

It is time to call the hand of those who 
complain about production. The figures will 
not bear them out. 

President Roosevelt promised to produce 

000 war planes a year. The figure has been 
doubled 

The Axis laughed at us and jeered with 

) little and too late.” They said the de- 

cadent democracies would neither work nor 
What a bad guess that was! 
In 2 years our production-equipped armed 
rces of 10,000,000 men and women, with 
enough left to help England and Russia, No 
one can laugh that off. 

In the 2 years the United States has pro- 
duced more fighting equipment than the Axis 
Nations had produced in 7 to 10 years. 

Our production index rose to 665 last No- 
vember as compared with 100 in November 


ficht 
ignt. 
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of 1941. More than six times the results, with 
fewer men employed, should show the Axis 
the kind of stuff Americans are made of. 

Our workmen built the most powerful Navy 
in the world and 26,000,000 tons of shipping 
to bridge the oceans. 


The American workmen have tackled the 
war-production job with such tenacity that 
some industries already want to cut back to 


part-time civilian production to keep their 
men busy. They are not doing this in Europe. 
Even our allies are amazed. 


There has been a drastic cut in the produc- 


tion of tanks and small-arms ammunition. 
About the only fields in which there are in- 
creased schedules are aircraft tonnage and 
artillery ammunition. The rest are leveling 
off or cutting pack 

Even Great Eritain and Russia have not 


matched American production energy and or- 
ganization—and output. They still 
straining at their production schedules 
America is Knocking virtually every 
tion record into a cocked hat. 

In fact, American workmen have hit their 
production schedules so hard they have 
equipped the armed forces with enough 
equipment to win almost before the big fight 


are 
while 


proauc- 





has started. Achieving this amazing feat 
since Pearl Harbor is something to shout 
about in any man's language. 

The war is not over. And we have not 
produced all we are going to need. But from 
scratch this country has turned out the 


greatest mass-production feat the world has 
ever seen. American workmen did that, our 
neighbors, those men who crowd the busses 
and the streetcars at the end of every shift, 
did the job. 

There have been some rough spots. 
have been some unfortunate experiences. 
There have been a few bad boys. There has 
been some selfishness—you know, “pay me 
more or I won't work.” That sort of unpleas- 
antness may have marred, but did not halt 
American production. 

Most American workmen have the hang of 
it. They know they are fighting a war just 
as much as if they were spraying lead at 
the enemy from the slit trench. Instead, 
they do their fighting at an oil-soaked work- 
bench, and virtually all of them do it well. 

Hats off to the American workmen. They 
have won the first major battle of the war— 
the battle for production on the home front. 


There 





Tucumcari Irrigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress has repeatedly 
approved funds for the construction of 
Conchas Dam in New Mexico, and we are 
all happy that that splendid structure is 
finished and doing its job in the preven- 
tion of floods. 

However, it is an economic waste in 
these days when food is so essential to 
allow this great reservoir to be filled with 
water and that water, in turn, not be put 
to beneficial use. This Congress has 
voted funds for the completion of the 
irrigation project at Tucumcari. Money 
was made available in the last Interior 
Department appropriation bill and we 
were all hopeful that the work would get 
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under way. It has not and the people 
of New Mexico, particularly those in the 
vicinity of Tucumcari, are deeply dis- 
appointed. Worst of all, we are unable 
to understand why so many other proj- 
ects have been approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board while this one, so close to 
completion, still hangs in the balance 

It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to devote 
an extraordinary amount of time to this 
problem in the next 3 weeks. I see no 
valid reason for any further delay I 
know that every Member of the Ne 
Mexico congressional delegation has mili- 
tantly advocated the completion 
Tucumcari project as an aid to the war 
effort and I think our labors sho 
result in some action. 

Last week the Kiwanis Club, of Tucum- 
cari, N. Mex., passed a resolution, which 
‘rt in the Recorp at this point 

Whereas we understand there is now pend 
ing in the War Food A : 
otner projects, proposals 
projects, a proposal to set 
cumcari project; and 

Whereas development of the Tucum 
project is approximately one-half <« 
and offers many attractive features not only 
in producing food for war needs but for the 
future stability of economic condit 
this portion of New Mexico; and 

Whereas the War Department, in the c 
struction of the Conchas Dam, has provided 


the stor ilities for the Tucumcari proj- 


uld now 








rage fac 


ect water supply. which has been full and 
overflowing for nearly 3 years; and 

Whereas the city of Tucumcari ha been 
supplied with any appreciable war effort proj- 


and 

Whereas 
45,000 acres 
crease the resources of 1 tl 
the livestock industry will be protected by 
providing adequate feed food and eliminate 
the necessity of shipping feeders to distant 
points as has been done in the past; and 

Whereas this will ease up the use of rail and 
trucking facilities during the war and for all 
time; and 

Whereas the development of these 45,000 
acres of fertile irrigable lands should provide 
farm homes for 600 or 700 families as well as 
provide critical food feed for our people, which 


ects; 
the irrigation development of 
surrounding our city will in- 


the county, in that 


should double the present population of the 
city of Tucumcari; and 

Vhereas the immediate development of the 
project in its present state of owner- 





ships will place the land in good shape for 


post-war settlement and provide attractive 
developed lands for our returning service men 
and women; and 

Whereas the completion of the irrigat 
project will provide and furnish adequate and 
plentiful water for the use of the inhabitants 
of the city of Tucumcari and for the opera- 
tion of the railroads that operate through 
said city; and 

Whereas the people of Tucumcari and Quay 
County, in addition to fulfilling their patri- 
otic duties by furnishing their sor and 


daughters to the armed forces, providing 
labor for war industries elsewhere, and 
ceeding their quota by purchasing War bonds 
and stamps: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the directors of the 


ex- 


Kiwanis Club of Tucumcari, N. Mex., are 
wholly in favor of immediate reopening 
construction of the Tucumcari project, and 


hereby petition New Mexico's d ation i 
the Congress of the United States, H Carl 
A. Hatch, Hon. Dennis Chavez, Hon. Clinton 
P. Anderson, and Hon. A. M dez, and 
Gov. John J. Dempsey, officials of the War 
Food Administration, the Bure 
mation, and the War Production B 


use all effort in proceeding with é 
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consideration of the proposed war food de- 
velopment of the Tucumcari project. | 
Dated at Tucumcari, N. Mex., this 24th day 
of February 1944. 
N. PARKER, 
President, Kiwanis Club. 
Attest: 
Newt A. GETTINGsS, 
Secretary. 


Disposition of Food Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF 


PEMVMAP 


a 
Sv uiva Sas Ped 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, | 
today I introduced H. R. 4281, a bill to | 
authorize the disposition of excess Gov- 
ernment food stocks and related prod- 
ucts. 

As secretary of the Committee of Forty- 
eight Interested in Food Production, com- 
posed of 1 Representative from each of 
the 48 States, and as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, I have 
acquired considerable information that 
prompts me to believe that the need for 
such a bill exists and will exist in a much 
greater degree during the year imme- 
diately following cessation of hostilities. 

The purpose of this bill is to afford 
protection to producers, labor, and the 
food industry, to assure adequate food 
production, to protect and stimulate 
small business and support farm prices, 
and to provide the orderly and equitable 
distribution or disposition of excess food. 
Such food should be disposed of by a 
single agency of the Government in an 
orderly and equitable manner through 
established and recognized channels of 
distribution; i. e., the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

The bill does not affect existing laws | 
allowing 85 to 90 percent loans on certain 
agricultural products, 

There is no conflict with the John 
Hancock-Baruch plan, 

The bill further provides that the Ad- 
ministrator shall appoint a coordinating 
committee of not less than 15 persons | 








who shall be representatives of food proc- 
essors, food distributors, agricultural 
producers, and such other interests as 
the Administrator may deem appropriate 
and the chairman of such advisory com- 
mittee, shall become ex officio member of 
the coordinating committee. 

_ I have conferred with representatives 
of all wholesale and retail food and proc- 
essing groups and this bill meets with 
their approval, after careful study of the 
original bill and revision in its present | 
form. 

Likewise, the terms of the bill meet 
with the approval of the War Food Ad- 
ministration officials. 

The expiration date of the proposed 
act is fixed as June 30, 1946. 

I shall confer with farm leaders, labor 
leaders, and consumer groups. I feel 
that the provisions of the bill will meet 
with their wholehearted approval. 








I am a Democrat; however, this is a 
nonpartisan matter in which we are all 
interested; therefore, I hope some Re- 
publican Member will introduce a similar 
bill. 

I understand that Senator Mean will 
introduce a companion bill in the Senate. 

I trust that the chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee will secure a re- 
port on -he bill and hold hearings in the 
immediate. future. 





Calculated Deliberate Assault on the In- 
tegrity of Every Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following quota- 
tions from _well-Known newspapers and 
commentators regarding the President’s 
tax veto message and attack on the Con- 
gress. 

There has been a good deal of guess- 
work in the Congress and in the press as 
to the authorship of the veto message. 
According to Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, United 
Press staff correspondent, in a statement 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
on February 28, 1944, Judge Samuel Ir- 
ving Rosenman is identified as the author 
of both the tax veto and soldiers’ vote 
“fraud” message to the Congress. 

I agree with what Mr. Pegler and Mr. 
Kent have to say about these messages 
as being intemperate, abusive, and in- 
sulting, and constituting a deliberate 
attempt to undermine the faith and con- 
fidence of the American people in their 
elected representatives and our repub- 
lican form of government. 

This issue transcends all party lines. 
These attacks on Congress must cease, 
and if continued the American people 
will know that it is a brazen attempt by 
the Communist and radical elements 
associated with the New Deal to destroy 
our representative and constitutional 
form of government and set up a dicta- 
torship in the United States. Senator 
BarRKLEY was right when he denounced 
the tax veto message as a “calculated, 
deliberate assault on the integrity of 
every Member of Congress.” 

I would also like to point out one 
phase of the tax bill veto which has been 
overlooked or obscured in the controversy 
over the attack on Congress. Did not the 
President know that if the tax bill was 
not enacted into law, millions of Ameri- 
can wage earners with incomes less than 
$3,000 would have to pay 1 percent more 
per year for their social security? The 
bill as written by the Congress froze the 
social-security tax at 1 percent, whereas 
if the President’s veto had prevailed this 
tax would have been doubled. Why place 
additional burdens on those least able to 
pay? 
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The increased cost of living and of 
taxes is already affecting the standa 
of living of the middle class, small sto: 
keepers and professional men 
women, the white-collar employ 
school teachers and civil-service gro 
the farmers, and wage earners both « 
ganized and unorganized. The New D 
spenders are squandering the soci 
security funds for other purposes. It j 
form of embezzlement, by spending t 
l-percent contributions of the work: 
and employers while pretending to c: 

a social-security reserve. It must be « 
dent by now that the American 
earners are being grossly deceived by t 
manipulation and misappropriation 
the social-security-reserve funds fo! 
eral Government expenditures. 

The action of the Congress in over: 
ing the veto by a vote of 3 to 1 clea 
demonstrates that it will no longer st 
for usurpation, domination, and dicta 
ship by President Roosevelt or any ot! 
Chief Executive. From now on the C 
gress will exert its constitutional right 
duties, and power to legislate for wt} 
American people. 

The articles referred to follow: 


ROSENMAN AUTHOR OF “DYNAMITE” THAT 
Orr Tax VETO REVOLT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Judge Samuel Irving Rosenman was re- 
liably identified today as the author of | 
veto and soldier-vote messages which accus 
Congress of seeking to give tax relief to the 
greedy and of fraud. Rosenman is the White 
House legal aide, an old New York associat 
of President Roosevelt, who may become thx 
newest White House whipping boy. Repub- 
licans, taking Democratic protests at thei! 
face or political value, already are accu 
Mr. Roosevelt of being ill-tempered, abus 
intemperate, and violent in his relations w 
Congress. 

These complaints from Democrats, 
cluding Senate Majority Leader Barxu: 
already have been fired back at the Presid: 
by Wendell Willkie and Representat! 
CHARLES A. HALLECK (Republican, India 
chairman of the Republican Congressi 
Campaign Committee. The Democrats 1 
be compelled to spotlight Rosenman 
author of the offending message to di 
the Republican attack. 





aI 


COMPOSE DIFFERENCES 


BarRKLEY, who resigned the leadership 
protest against Rosenman’s tax veto eff 
called it a “calculated deliberate assault « 
the integrity of every Member of Congre 





Farr ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


Kansas City, February 28.—There is no « 
cuse for anyone to believe that Preside 
Roosevelt has learned a lesson from 
fracas with “Dear ALBEN” BarKLEy. Th 
was no indication of reform in his telegr 
He just realized that he laid the whi 
little too heavily on an old servant who the 
blew the job and threatened to picket 
premises. The original insult to Congr: 
was written with deliberate intent. H 
meant to insult Congress, and he did; ! 
was this the first time, a recent similar } 
stance being his charge of fraud in the co! 
troversy over the soldiers’ vote. 

Before that, he had threatened to take ac- 
tion himself if Congress failed to pass a law 
to his liking by a certain dead line and bet: 
that he had, by stealth, attempted to imp 
& $25,000 limitation on the salaries of ci\i'- 
ians unconnected with the war effort or a! 

































Congress had deliber- 
mply with a 
Mrs 20 
have known tl! 
e in the platform of 


ediy refused to c 


fir tossed off by 


sevelt, 
t it had 
the Com- 





wanted to insult Congress 
rd would he have for a body 
delivered itself into 


} 
wile 
rule, 








of helplessness, servility d 
ting him, without restric- 

f lars in the naive belief that 

Id himself above politics in its 


unhood and 
een slow. 


civic decency 
And, to the credit 


Hous Representatives, it must be 

i that the House was the first to 

ber of bills in defiance of the 

F v House and the entire Fascist move- 


, Washington 2 years ago, only to be 

, in the Senate Committee on Edu- 

nd Labor. But the House, too, had 

i enough and had earned over a num- 

: able and corrupt betrayal 

le American concept of govern- 

t contempt which Mr. Roosevelt re- 
the “take a law” days. 


f mise 


-beilion against the New Deal and 
wainst the sneering arrogance of 


ury has been long overdue. But its 
be lost if any important section of 
} 1its itself to be seduced again 
1g which followed. 


¢ has 
e history of the Roosevelt Adminis- 





nds against any hope that the 
personality and his ideological 
coaches have the slightest re- 
the constitutional status of the 
Mr. Re evelt gave orders to Congress too 
hle to change now. He just 
) t way 
Great GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

I entirely accurate to say that Mr. 
I it emerges from the tax bill veto in- 
with diminished prestige, damaged in 
Cc and in the country. For the first 


his own leaders really revolted. Few 
miss the significance that the only Sena- 
who failed to join in the tribute to Sen- 
BarKieY after his sensational speech 
four who, distinctly, are not among our 
even our second—grade statesmen. 
whatever angle the performance is 
d, no credit attaches to the President— 
i almost none is claimed for him by the 


-R -velt publications and commenta- 
There was so little to say in defense 
mostly they were silent. Detached 

ment generally is that the message was 


f Mr. Roosevelt’s major mistakes. Even 
had had right on his side, the long de- 
acting would have cost the Treasury 
ny millions in taxes that could have been 
collected and are now irretrievably lost. But 
did not have right on his side. Inade- 
ite as the bill concededly is, the reasons 
zave for the veto were unsound; the facts, 
s he presented them, were twisted; his own 
rds and his own Secretary of the Treasury 
were repudiated by some of his own state- 
In addition, his language was violent, bad- 
tempered, indefensible. Phrases such as “not 
for the needy, but for the greedy” did not 
make sense. Most of the phraselogy is at- 
buted to ex-Judge Sam Rosenman. Only 
deductions seem possible from this one— 
that Mr. Roosevelt was confused in his 
min d, did not know the facts and was badly 
ivised; second, that, as Senator BARKLEY de- 
ated, this was a “calculated assault upon 
the integrity of every Member of Congress,” 
campaign purposes. In brief, it was 
urth-term strategy, designed to discredit 
/ongress in the country. 
Not the least interesting part of the affair 
as the President's telegram after the Senate 
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demonstration It wa retreat He iid 


he did ni 





slightest intention of refi ng upon “Dear 
Alben” or any other’ Member of Congres: 
He pled with the indignant Senatcr. He was 
apologetic in tone, clearly alarmed and in 
complete contrast to his abusive message 
As for the effect upon the cor z camp 

no one can be sure about that Certair 

it has done S r BaRKLEY, a candidate 
for reelection, gocd. One of tl prim 
candidates ag \inst him has withdraw n in h 
favor Today he appears a self-res 

man instead of an administrat 1 tool wh 
abject devotion made him an ot + of - 


ision and whose sufferings r 
to advocate proposals in which he did 


proposals i 
believe, aroused both pity and « 





mpt. Of 
course, it is absurd to start a Presidential 
boom for Senator BARKLEY just be ise he 
showed there was a » wha > would 





stand. And it is not likely he will stay in- 
with an apologetic Pre I His 


dignant 
letter of reply shows that 
However, notwithstan 


ding assurances of 


his affection and his adulatory wish for fu- 
ture cooperation, he will never return to 
his former slavish attitude. For one thing, 
his reelection to leadership relieves him of 
all obligation to Mr. Roosevelt, enables him 
to talk to him on even terms—not as a job- 
holding subordinate. And Mr. Roosevelt will 
not treat him again as though he were a 


high-class old family servant—a habit he has 
with the faithful—and which, strangely 
enough, some seem to like Concerni 


effect upon the fourth-term pro 
are two views. 

One is that no President can ms: 
take like this and receive such a rebuke 





ebuke with- 
out losing political strength The other is 
that the only voters who will be alienated 
are the discerning and intelligent 


is argued, he alienated 90 percent <¢ 
long ago, and the great unthinking m 
who constitute the chief Roosevelt 
will not be affected. Either 
right, but certainly that ac 
resentments, which is the real 
man who tries to hold on toc 
added to. 


Probably 





the most pregnant 


thing is the 
convincing demonstration that Mr. Ro 
has completely lost control of Congress—lost 


control of a Congress in which his own party 


sevel 


has a majority—lIcst contr 
lected leaders; lost it publicly and humiliat- 
ingly. With the trend strongly toward a Re- 
publican House, it seems impossible now to 


1 of his own se- 
} 





believe that should Mr. Roosevelt be reelected 
he would have a Congress he could lead, boss, 
or cajole. If he cannot do it w this Con- 
gress, he certainly will not be able to do it 


with the next. And that, of course, means 
governmental paralysis. It is the strongest 


argument against the fourth term. 


Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt’s veto 
of the tax bill and the resulting resigna- 
tion and reelection of Senator BARKLEY 
aS majority leader are viewed by many 
commenting editors as marking an end 
to White House domination of Congress 
and diminishing the President’s chances 
for a fourth term. 

While “not gladdened by this strife,” 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer says that 
“if the incident serves to impress upon 
Mr. Roosevelt a more wholesome respect 
for congressional independence, it will 
have helped all around.” 

“In vetoing the tax bill, President 
Roosevelt just about committed political 
suicide,” says the Denver Post. 

Commenting that the “ire in Congress 
is justly drawn,” the Portland Oregonian 
agrees with Senator VANDENBERG that 
the President “is running for relection 
on an anti-Congress platform.” 
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“The cl ( f Democrats fo1 - 
tol et arkedly rec 1, 
whet! ort Mr. Re velt rur 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch : 
. » 
the ansas City «(Mo limes $ 
the veto a ‘ l, rash, and i l- 
ive, andqaca ulated assault ups ( - 
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Congress Gains New Prestige 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
Mr S3USBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ive to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I lude the following ed rial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1944: 


Irieé 


CONGRESS ( N NEW REST 
The Dem itic M he f the S e 
have ¢ Mr. BARKLEY a resound 
connc and by same toke é ° 
corde n equa ! te of 
fider Mr. | f I e seem e 
little d bt tl he é er- 
ride t ¢ ‘ ~ an 
impressive terda $ to 1 divi i 
t I ‘ H he 
was l n 10 
rly 40 
I e » « " 4 ‘ ‘ 
t fir tin ne 7 year 
le e Senate, Mr. BARKLEY 
the I t wir H 
tl 1 V o! st I t p e 
esnec y 1 1 defense of f - 
lative branch of ¢ ernment ¢ nst 
and ill-con ered CK O! by tl P - 
dent 
In the « t € rising f: e veto 
Congress has overv rit pot A p 
The people ! e € waitir for tl d 
when their res nt itives egi »* > 
bra 1 would th r the yok ind had 
most despaired t th day would ¢ 
a : Now t it here the people pe 
that Congress v re n the initiative, guard 
its const itio! pre itive ind car i 
the fight for the Republi the machi- 
nations of the men here and at ad wi > 
been leadir the count toward d i - 


ship. 





Congress has been the butt of many jokes 
and the cbject of much abuse, but today it 
stands before the < y en- 
hanced prestig« It yuild 
on it only if the Met ct think 
and act for themse A subservient Con- 
gress is worse than useless if only because it 
preserves the form but not the substance 
of representative government and by doing 
so destroys the people's belief that they are 
the sovereign. 

If the new spirit of independence holds 


Congress can work a vast improvement i 
the Government of this country, freeing 


from the control of the bureaucracy that ! 


hampered the prosecution of the war i 
bedeviled the citizens with senseless regula- 
tions. Congress can do that if it will M 
Roosevelt's savage veto message h united 
the Members and used a spirit of « D- 
eration between the opposing parties that 
may bear fruitful results 


Mr. Roosevelt himself appears to be some- 
what chastened, th much to 
hope that the rebuke he has received will 
have more than a temporary effect. His let- 
ter to Mr. BarKiey showed the President in 


igh it is too 





full retreat. The tone was wholly defensive, 
in contrast to the aggressively insulting 


quality of the veto message. He had had 
no idea that he was impugning the honor 
of Mr. BarKLey and his colleagues. Nothing | 
was further from his thought. He hoped | 
that the Senator would resume his leader- 
ship. Mr. BarKLey had used harsh terms in 
his denunciation of the veto, but Mr. Roose- 
velt, who is usually unforgiving, was more 
than eager to appease and conciliate. 

Congress clearly has the upper hand to- 
day. The country prays that Congress will 
ep ‘+ 


KC il. 





Dewey Obtains 48 Percent of Republican 
Vote in New Midwestern Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the largest 
daily newspaper in five Midwestern 
States, the Daily Argus Leader, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., has just completed a com- 
prehensive and carefully conducted per- 
sonal poll of political sentiment in South 
Dakota. I am incorporating the results 
in the Recorp herewith as a matter of 
public interest. 

ROOSEVELT LOSES 31 PERCENT SINCE 1940 


One of the significant features of this 
vote is the fact that President Roosevelt’s 
strength has slumped by 31 percent since 
the last election. Inasmuch as South 
Dakota earned the honor of being desig- 
nated “the most Republican State in the 
Union” in the last election by giving the 
Republican candidate for President the 
largest percentage of votes of any State, 
it is indeed indicative of the swing away 
from the New Deal to realize that this 
Republican tide has further reduced the 
Roosevelt showing by 31 percent. 

Ten years ago, South Dakot was 100- 
percent Democratic in its political voting 
with a Democratic Governor, two Dem- 
ocratic Senators, and a 100-percent 
Democratic representation in the House. 
It begins to look as though the inde- 
pendent and clear thinking people of 
South Dakota who were the first in the 
Nation to revolt against the totalitarian 
trends of the New Deal and start return- 
ing Republican majorities in 1936 will 
once again in 1944 pace America in its 
victory drive away from the reactionary 
political monopolies established under 
the tory New Deal generalissimos who 
disguise themselves behind the camou- 
flage language of “liberals” while prac- 
ticing the concepts of centralized polit- 
ical powers which bona fide liberals 
throughout the ages have consistently 
opposed. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Dewey OsTaIns 48 PERCENT OF REPUBLICAN 
Vore In StTaTeE-Wime PoLtt—WIttkrr RUNS 
SEcOND WITH 22 PERCENT—STASSEN, Mac- 
ARTHUR, BrIcKER FOLLOW—ROOSEVELT Down 
From 1940 

(By the Poll Editor) 


In a final compilation of returns today in 
the Argus-Leader Presidential poll, conducted 


throughout the State the past 2 months, Gov. 
Tom Dewey was shown to have 48 perceni of 
the votes cast for the five most prominently | 
mentioned candidates for the Republican | 
nomination for President. 


DEWEY CLIMBS 


Favorite from the start, the Governor has 
climbed from a 43-percent lead early in Janu- 
ary as more polls were taken among various 
groups and organizations. 

On the Democratic side President Roosevelt 
drew 95 percent of the votes. 

‘hat the President is not as popular as he 
was in South Dakota in 1940 is indicated by 
the announced intention of a large number 
marking ballots to desert the Democratic col- 
umn in favor of some Republican candidate 
in 

>. 

It was indicated that Roosevelt has lost 
31.3 percent of his 1940 strength in South 
Dakota. It will be remembered that he failed 
to carry the State at that time, Wendell 
Willkie, the Republican candidate, getting 
the largest percentage of votes here of all 
the States which went Republican. 

Willkie, titular head of the party, now 
takes second place in popularity in his party. 
The Argus-Leader poll shows he gained only 
| 22 percent of the votes cast for the five most 
| prominently mentioned Republicans. 

Third place goes to Stassen, with 16 per- 
cent of the vote, fourth to MacArthur with 
9, and fifth to Bricker with 5 percent. 

A number of persons chose not to name 
their candidates, but merely indicated they 
would vote for whatever Democratic or Re- 
publican candidate were nominated. 

A total of 78 different groups and organi- 
| gations, representing both sexes and all walks 
of life in different parts of the State were 
| polled by Argus-Leader employees or friends. 
The purpose of this sampling was to deter- 
| mine, as a matter of reader interest, the 
trends of political thought in this election 
| year. 
| GRAND TOTALS LISTED 

Tabulations show the following grand 
totals: 

Republican: Bricker, 101; Dewey, 922; Mac- 
Arthur, 175; Stassen, 300; Willkie, 430; un- 
named, 4; Hurley, 1; Landon, 3; Johnston, 
36; Taft, 4; Vandenberg, 4; Hoover, 5; Martin, 
1; MacNider, 1; Brewster, 1; Marshall, 1; 
Eisenhower, 1. 

Democratic: Roosevelt, 471; Hull, 1; Byrd, 
unnamed, 10; Berry, 1; Wheeler, 4. 
Shift: Democrat to Republican, 197; Re- 
publican to Democrat, 28. 
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Is Centralized Government Destroying 
Local Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following radio discus- 
sion: 

CONGRESSMAN DISNEY OPENS 

The question would seem to answer itself 
if we look about us or study current or past 
history. Centralized government is the an- 
tithesis of local democracy. Statism is the 
antithesis of individual freedom. Central- 
ized government is the pattern of totali- 
tarianism or the authoritarian state. Obvi- 


ously, statism and local self-government can- 
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not exist autonomously in the same nation 
without the one destroys the other. Loyic 
XIv’s “I am the state” does not admit of 
local self-rule, individual freedom or loca] 
democracy. These statements sound like 
truisms, but they are the fruit of history 
The framers of the Constitution were con 
vinced centralized government and | 
democracy were not compatible. They yw; 
determined that government should 
diffused amongst the people and built 
foundation creating the Federal Governmen: 
but of limited powers. Democracy is 
located in Washington. It has no plac 
those marble halls. It does exist down {; 
the school boards, the justice-of-peace courts 
the courthouses, the State legislatures. | 
cannot be transferred to Washington. If 
could be it would cease to exist. A! 
the people, in the breasts of the px 
rests democracy. Democracy is depe. 
on the ability of the average man to refi 
sound judgment, and of his representa’ 
to activate that judgment into legislation 


DR. LENGYEL CHALLENGES 


Centralized government is not an ai: 
itself, but a trend. Modern life is far 1 
centralized—more highly organized 
life in the past. Centralization is mer 
mold, not the substance. It may be fil) 
with either democratic or nondemocratic 
substance. Switzerland, one of the old 
democracies, moves toward centralization, as 
does the United States. Great Britain, 
highly centralized, is a democracy. The 
Scandinavian countries, the best types « 
democracies, have long been central 
Republican France was _ centralized 
democratic. The anarchists used to 
for highly decentralized,  self-cont 
units—for good reasons. In this worl 


To 


ae 


, 








speed a high degree of decentralization wor 
lead to anarchy. 

CONGRESSMAN DISNEY REPLIES 

| The Scandinavian-Swiss-British con 
of democracy are not our concept of | 
democracy. Their achievements do not mat 
ours. Under the Bill of Rights, the An 
can ideal has been freedom of the individual 
necessarily implying freedom of local 
government. For what purpose? For tl 
sake of the liberty of the individual. W 
row Wilson wisely stated, “The history of lib 
erty is the history of the limitation on g 
ernment.” Centralized government g! 
stronger feeding on its own strength. It 
hors limitations. Statism knows no bounds 
nor limitations. That is not pure democ! 

I insist historical facts prove local demc 
dies under centralized authority. 


DR. LENGYEL OPENS 


To think that only local government 
democratic is a mistake. Certainly it is not 
true of England, was not true of republi 
France; the freedom-loving Scandinavian 
countries—all centralized. It was the mayor 
of an American city, not the President of 
the United States, who declared: “I am the 
law.” Local government necessarily shrinks 
as the globe’s surface shrinks. Obviously, !t 
was extensive when an ‘Inglish county was 
a vast territory. Today, from your airplane, 
it is a speck on the map. Local democracy 
is part of the central democracy—not its ene- 
my. With the interconnection of local inter- 
ests, self-sufficient local democracy actually 
defeats the aims of real democracy—the exe- 
cution of the will of the people. It cannot be 
the real will of the people to mutilate it by 
retaining traditional units because they were 
useful in the stage-coach era. Far from being 
the enemy of local democracy, centralized 
government, conducted in the real democratic 
spirit, strengthens local democracy by placing 
behind it strong government resources. De- 
mocracy is far easier to safeguard in the cen- 
tral government, which citizens can watch 
with great vigilance, because it occ.p 
central position. Local government does hv, 
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CONGRESSMAN DISNEY CHALLENGES 
is impossible to have both a central- 
werful administrative Federal system 
i a free play of individualism in local self- 
vernment. History proves democratic ten- 
have been destroyed by centralized 
rity. When the Roman Republic faded 
degeneration of the senate, local democ- 
died, tyrannical dictatorships succeeded. 
,odern Italy when centralization through 
sm took over, local democracy and in- 
vidual freedom died. When legislative au- 
failed in Germany, all government 
centralized in the dictator. What good 
i it do the people to watch this monster 
w without a voice in its growth? How 
iid local self-government assert itself? 

t became of individual rights? 





DR. LENGYEL REPLIES 


WwW! there were more than 10,000,000 un- 
employed in the United States, local democ- 
y was reduced to flashing S O S signals 
+o Washington. Luckily, the fathers of the 
ntry foresaw the future and made provi- 
for centralized action through the 
eral welfare” clause. Without such cen- 
red action there would have been revo- 
n in the country. Modern government 
big business, the business of the people. 
n times call for the efficiency of large 
ganization, and not for the “local democ- 
’ of the village smithy. May I also re- 
mind Congressman Disney that the Roman 
ite was never a pillar of local democracy; 
entralization did not precede fascism; and 
Germany never had a real democracy. 


en 








The Wheel Chair Brigade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, a story 
of personal interest to the Members of 
the House appeared in the February 25 
issue of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. It is an item in the column en- 
titled “Washington Notebook” written 
by Nelson C. Hyde. 

I have asked unanimous consent to 
insert it in the Recorp because it is an 
appreciative and friendly story about 
four of the most gallant, beloved, and 
useful Members of this body: 

LEGISLATORS ON WHEELS 

There is no jollier group in the House of 
Representatives than those making up the 

-called Wheel Chair Brigade The four 

embers of this exclusive organization have 
lost the use of their legs and propel them- 

lves about the Capitol and onto the House 
floor in rubber-tired vehicles. 

“Out of the way there, you old jitney; let a 
usine pass,” one will call out to another 
he'll imitate the sound of an automobile 
rn and cry out, “Make way for a jeep,” or 


iim¢ 


Or 


he blast of a siren with a hearty, “Heave 
battleship approaching.” 

Two of the members of the brigade are 

chairmen of important committees—JosrPH 


JEFFERSON MANSFIELD, Democrat, Texas, of 
Rivers and Harbors, and JoHn J. CocHRAN, 
Democrat, Missouri, of Accounts. The others 
ire Ropert Crosser, Democrat, Ohio, dean of 
his State’s delegation in the House, and WIL- 
LIAM J, MILLER, Republican, Connecticut. 
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MANSFIELD is a lawyer, one of the few pre- 
World War No. 1 Members of Congress, having 
taken his seat March 4, 1917. CocHRAN, a 
“watchdog of the Treasury” in his position 
as Accounts chairman, was secretary to two 
Representatives and to a Senator at various 
times before his own election to the House 
in 1926. Crosser, native of Scotland, moved 
to Cleveland in 1881, practiced law, came to 
the House in 1923. Mrtter, from Wethers- 
field, who is serving his second term, enlisted 
as a private in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps in the last war, won a commis- 
sion as a military aviator in France, suffered 
the loss of his legs in a plane crash. 

All frequently address the House, attend- 
ants lowering the microphone to accommo- 
date these popular Members. 





The Tax-Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Iola (Kans.) 
Register of February 24, 1944, containing 
the observations of Mr. Angelo Scott, edi- 
tor, on the veto of the tax bill and the 
congressional reaction to the veto mes- 
sage: 


THE POT BOILS 


Senator ALBEN BARKLEY’s resignation as 
Democratic leader in protest to President 
Roosevelt's veto message on the tax bill is the 
hottest thing that has happened in demo- 
cratic politics since Roosevelt was first 
elected. 

Whether it presages a revolt against Roose- 
velt’s fourth-term candidacy which will really 
be effective remains to be seen. But the inci- 
dent is, itself, a powerful argument against a 
Roosevelt fourth term because it illustrates 
so Clearly the inherent danger of keeping one 
man in power so long that he begins to think 
he’s God instead of the servant of the people. 

The trouble with Roosevelt is that he has 
arrived (long since) at the point of believing 
that he is infallible; that he must always be 
right; that those who challenge his wisdom 
are not only fools but churlish rascals who 
deserve to be held up to public scorn and 
ridicule for their temerity in suggesting that 
he could be wrong 

If Roosevelt had felt called upon to veto 
such a tax bill 10 years ago, he would have 
said something like this: 

“Dear Congress: I know you have worked 
long and faithfully and conscientiously to 
produce a tax bill which you think is in the 
best interest of the Nation, but I feel that I 
have no other choice than to veto it. It sim- 
ply doesn’t raise enough money to protect 
the country against inflation, and it seems to 
me that it is deficient in the following re- 
spects: (citing chapter and verse and oppos- 
ing arguments). I respectfully urge you to 
give this matter your further consideration.” 

And if Roosevelt had sent such a 
to the Congress day before yesterday, there 
would have been no revolt BARKLEY never 
would have opened his mouth. The chances 


message 





are that today he would be quietly, if not en- 
thusiastically, urging his comrades to uphold 
the President. 

Instead, the President has said, in effect 


“Dear Congress, I told you bums 2 months 
ago what kind of tax bill I want this year 
and here you have the effrontery to present 
me with this wretched monsirosity. It 
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hat you didn’t know 









































































t v because I told 
you what was needed and what was right. 
It is only because you have deliberately 
chosen to toady to spe ups and sub- 
stitute your own p al advantage for the 
Nation's needs. Now toe the line and give 
me what I asked f And if anything gos 
wrong, don’t think IT won't let the good peo- 
ple know whose fault it is 

It isn’t much wonder that eve Dear 
Alben” couldn't stomach that kind of mes- 
sage from his Chief. He spoke the sim} 


and literal truth when he said that the mes- 
sage was a “deliberate and calculated assault 
upon the honesty and integrity” of the whole 
Congress and that if Congressmen “have any 
self-respect left they will override this veto 
and enact this tax bill into law.” 

If Roosevelt could have done anything fur- 
ther to emphasize the indefensible intem- 
perance of his message, he did it in his subse- 
quent honey-and-sugar telegram to Bark- 
Ley, when he said: 


“You and I may differ and have differed 
on important measures, but that does not 
mean that we question one another's good 
faith 


Question one another's good faith, indeed! 
Did he question Congress’ good faith when 
he declared this tax measure was a bill n« 


for the needy but for the greedy? Or just 
what construction would you put on such 
a remark? 

And how about his message of only a couple 


of weeks before when he denounced the sol- 
dier-vote bill passed by the Senate as a fraud 
on the soldiers and sailors and marines? If 
that wasn’t a case of questioning the Sen- 
ate’s good faith, I don’t know what you would 
call it. 

That is precisely the point at 
President Roosevelt had been able to preserve 
that touch of humility which characterizes 
the really great, he would still have a sense 
of proportion, a sense of tolerance. He would 
be able to follow his own advice and 

the privilege of differing with 


issue If 


grant 
others him 
without questioning their good faith 
Because he has not been able to do this, 
he hes lost, one after another, the support of 


the closest friends and followers he has had— 


Farley, Garner, Woodring, now Barkley, and 
a host of lesser lights in-between. 
He has been the head guy too long. That's 


the whole story. 





President Denounces Acts of Bigotry— 
The Sturdier Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I insert an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star and an 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Sun 
beering on the subjects of brotherhood 
and hatred, which should be read and 
heeded by all gcod citizens. They are as 


follows: 
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The Preside e! made in con- 

tion with the council’s plan for observ- 
e of Race Re Sunds on February 

13, criticized those foster d be- 
tween races -¢ m ng tl m of 
Ame! as they are incapable of under- 
standing the brotherhood of men in terms 
of divine teaching and democratic living.” 

“Such men,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “deserve 
our censure Some are entitled to our con- 
tempt. All require the never-ceasing reitera- 
tion of the Christ and American faith in 
the dignity of all peoples and right of all men 
to equal treatment in this land and on 
eal : 

Dr. Frederick E. Rei I executive secre- 
tary of the Washin hn Federation of 
Churches, said that the service at the Asbury 
Methodist Church, opening at 4 p. m., would 
feature an interracial choir of between 100 
and 150 voices, including white, colored, and 
Chinese singers. The group will be directed 
jointly by Prof. Warner Lawson of Howard 


University and Prof. James McLain of ‘Ameri- 
can University. 

The District vance of Race Relations 
Sunday, Dr. Reissig said, goes back for 20 
years. It is always held on the Sunday 
nearest Lincoln’s birthday. The service this 
year, he added, will be the first to be held in 


a colored church. 


obse! 


[From the Chicago Sun] 
THE STURDIER WEAPON 

and 

known 


Hate is a potent weapon of the Axis, 
the leaders of the Axis nations have 
well how to use it 

Against their hatred, we must, by the life- 
and-death necessities of the moment, throw 
our own. Our hatred of oppression and, con- 
sequently, of German and Japanese militar- 
ism, is a weapon of war. 

But there is a weapon more sturdy than 
hate, and that is brotherhood. Brotherhood 
Week, now being observed by churches, 
schools, and civic groups in Chicago and 
3,000 other communities across the Nation, 
reminds us that in fellowship we have a 
course of action that is positive where Hate, 
and its pallid little brother, Fear, are nega- 
tive. Brotherhood thrives in the light; Hate 
and Fear cling to the darkness. 

We cannot expect to win the war and to 
establish and maintain a real peace among 
all nations unless we unceasingly foster 
brotherhood among our own diverse peoples 
and races. Based on the American tradition, 
Brotherhood Week is an opportunity to gird 
our Nation so that its Mherent strength will 
not again be threatened by Hate and Fear. 





The Disloyal Japanese Should Declare 
Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, some 
Japanese, the traitorous minded, would, 
perhaps, take any oath with their 
tongues in their cheeks if the penalty for 
failure to do so would be loss of citizen- 
ship and deportation to the country of 
their ancestors. But I am quite sure, 
Mr. Speaker, that there are tens of thou- 
sands of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry, disloyal to our cause, who 


| 
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ever the penalties may be, that their | 
god-Emperor’s pretensions to a divine 
character are absurd and ridiculous, un- 
worthy of belief by any save those who 
are bereft of reason and devoid of com- 
mon sense, 

It is time that our disloyal citizens of 
Japanese origin stand up and be counted, 
be stripped of the citizenship they have 
disgraced, be deported to the country 
whence their ancestors came. 

The enactment of H. R. 4137, a bill 
which I recently introduced, would do 
much toward that end so devoutly to be 


wished for. 


As an evidence of the widespread 
support by proposal—H. R. 4137—has 
aroused through the country, I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of my instant remarks an edi- 
torial which appeared simultaneously, 
on February 8, 1944, in the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Star-News and the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram, a most inter- 
esting and highly informative discussion 
of a most vexing problem. 

The editorial to which I have just re- 
ferred is the following: 

JAPANESE OATH OF LOYALTY 


Sound reason of public policy supporting 
the proposal by Representative GrarHarT of 
Fresno that all persons of Japanese blood in 
the United States shall appear in a court of 
naturalization within 60 days and take an 
oath of allegiance or suffer loss of citizenship 
in the case of those who are American citl- 
zens, and furthermore be subject to depor- 
tation. 

The Gearhart bill provides that in the event 
the Japanese-American refuses to declare 
himself, he will be presumed to have will- 
fully expatriated himself and will be de- 
ported. It is a fair and wise provision. 
There is no place in this country for a person 
who is not willing to declare his loyalty to it. 

There are two classes of Japanese in this 
country, and problems involved in applying 
the Gearhart bill to one class are not the 
same as problems involved in applying it to 
the other class. Persons born in Japan are 
aliens and are barred by law from American 
citizenship. Even before the war they did 
not share the neturalization privilege en- 
joyed by the nationals of most other coun- 
tries. The oath of loyalty required of them 
could not be the same as the oath taken by 
Japanese born in the United States and in 
consequence of their nativity, United States 
citizens. The loyalty of an alien barred 
from citizenship could not be more than the 
obligation to do nothing harmful to the 
country giving him residence and the oppor- 
tunity to make his living and keep and edu- 
cate his family. Unless he is willing to give 
that limited pledge he has no claim On this 
Nation’s hospitality and his presence here is 
a menace. 

The situation of Japanese-Americans, born 
here and United States citizens, is more com- 
plex. Under the Constitution their status is 
identical with the status of all other Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Whether they may constitutionally be re- 
quired to give a pledge or take an oath of 
loyalty not required of other citizens is a 
question for lawyers. The special reasons for 
exacting such a pledge of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans are known to all. They must suffer 
under the ancient rule that the sins of the 
father are visited upon his children. The 
acts of Japan and its agents have brought all 
Japanese under suspicion and the innocent 
among the Japanese people must expect to 
be required to give proof of their innocence. 
The world, and particularly the United States, 


would refuse to state under oath, what- | will not take it for granted. 








leave granted to extend my remarks. I 
include an editorial from the Kan 
City Star of February 23, 1944, whi 
reflects the sentiment of the citizen 
the Middle West with 
recent veto of a revenue act: 
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The Tax-Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 
fr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, und 


4 


respect to 


A POLITICAL VETO 
The President's veto of the tax bill 


continuation of his fight on Congress 
political campaign purposes. 
sage is a political document, and noth 
else—part of the build-up for fourth-t 
propaganda use 


His veto 


It is right in line with his previous charge 


that a majority of the Senate had been guilty 
of “fraud” on the soldier-vote bill, as 

turned out, that an overwhelming ma} 

of the House had been guilty of the same 
thing. 
for 
wasn’t one chance in a dozen that he wo 
get it and when that fact was known. It 
right in 
White House demand for a $10,500,000 


It is right in line with his reque 


a labor-conscription bill when the 


line with the original Treas 


tax bill when the fact was known 
couldn't be had either. 
In these and numerous other move 


Roosevelt clearly has been framing an 
record for campaign use. 
able to say that he tried this and that 
Congress wouldn't let him do it—in o' 


He wants 


words, to shift responsibility for whaté 
may happen in the future and as the exc! 
may be needed. 

Just as a majority of the Senate and Hi 
were allegedly guilty of fraud, so now 
are guilty of passing a tax bill, “not for 
needy but for the greedy.” They are accu: 
of extending “indefensible special privil 
to favored groups,’ although with respe 
these charges and other features of the m 
sage to Congress, Democratic Senator Grorce 
is constrained to say that he had never seen 
a veto of important legislation “based 
such inadequate and unconvincing ground 
At the same time the veteran tax author 
Democratic Chairman Dovucnuron, of 
House Ways and Means Committee, say 
couldn’t maintain my self-respect if I did 
vote to override the veto.” 

Naturally so, with every Member of 
big congressional majorities who voted 
enact the tax bill. They could not acquies 
in the veto without convicting themselves 
having voted special privileges to fav 
groups. If there is such favoritism in t 
bill, it ought to be eliminated. But 
President’s charges on that score are no m 
convincing than are his other contenti 
about the bill. 

The political nature of the veto is indi- 
cated further in the attempt to evade i 
sponsibility for the last complicated tax | 
that is giving the taxpayers so much g! 
today. He tries to create the impression t! 
this was due to the Ruml plan wi! 
“was not the product of this administrat} 
But the Rum! plan for a simple shift to c 
rent tax payments was not adopted—and t 
President knows it. What was adopted w 
a@ complicated compromise plan which 
causing much of the grief today—a plan 
which Mr. Roosevelt’s own leaders in Con- 
gress insisted upon and a plan which he him- 
self endorsed when he signed the bill 
made it law. 















ther example is the President’s implica- 
the millions of workers and em- 
who pay the social-security tax are 


the greedy groups favored by the 
has vetoed. He wants that tax 


ed, whereas Congress voted to freeze it 
is year at the present rate of 1 percent. 


llections from the tax are six times 
enefits being paid out. Why, then, 
the tax? Because the administration 


his money to throw into the general 
nd spend for other purposes, which 

been doing all along. 
e are samples of the character of the 
Roosevelt veto. If Congress has either 
e or self-respect, it will override that 
to and thus open the way to the more than 
$2 00,000 in revenue which the tax bill 





Gearhart Bill Would Make Japanese Say 
Where They Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause an editorial expression from such 


Bee, the Fresno Bee, and the Modesto 
Bee, McClatchy Publications, newspapers 
ch are published and circulate widely 
in that section of California wherein re- 
ied, prior to the tragedy at Pearl Har- 
the bulk of our Japanese population, 
reflecting, as it does, the opinions of those 
who knew the Japanese best, is of espe- 
cial importance at this particular time, 
I ask that an editorial which appeared 
in all three of these newspapers during 
the week of February 19, 1944, under the 
caption of “Bill would make Japanese 
iy where they stand” may be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part 
of my instant remarks. 

The editorial, urging, as it does, the 
speedy enactment of the measure H. R. 
137, which I recently introduced, is the 
llowing: 

BILL 


4 
+ 





WOULD MAKE JAPANESE SAY WHERE 
THEY STAND 


B. W. GEARHART, Of Fresno to require all 
rican-born Japanese to take an 
ring allegiance to the United States and 
wearing loyalty to Japan and belief in 
livinity of the Emperor. 
der of the proposed law, all 
5 extraction would have to 
publicly in naturalization court 
ce the alternative of internment and 
tion to Japan after the war. 
text of the oath is such that anyone 
rely taking it would have to sever himself 
m all loyalty to Japan, whether that loy- 
y was active or merely sentimental. For it 





provisions 
f Japanese 


a 
e oath 
© Oatl 


I repudiate and deny any belief in the 
vine character or deific ancestry of the Em- 
rr of Japan or in any divine mission of the 
panese people, the Emperor of Japan or the 
mbers of the Yamoto race, and, in this 
ection, I denounce and decry all such 
nsions and assertions as absurd, ridicu- 
unworthy of acceptance by any 
Dereit 


save 
of reason, and devoid of common 








oath’ 


While no doubt many Japanese of disloyal 
tendencies would be willing to take the oath 
with tongue in cheek, it would smoke out 
thousands of Emperor worshipers whom the 
wishy washy procedure of the War Relocation 
Authority has failed to uncover. 

For a Japanese to denounce the deity of the 
Emperor and the divinity of the Japanese peo- 
ple would be for him to lose face and become 
subject to the scorn of those who fervently 
believe in the holy mission of the descend- 
ants of the sun goddess. 

When the W. R. A. circulated a question- 
naire among the Japanese in the relocation 
centers asking them to swear loyalty to the 
United States and denounce allegiance to 
Japan, such a large proportion refused to do 
so that the W. R. A. quickly withdrew the 
question and merely required them to prom- 
ise obediance to the laws of this country. 

This either was a deliberate sleight of hand 
or revealed the W. R. A.’s abysmal ignorance 
of the Japanese, who are commanded by tra- 
dition and proverb to obey the laws of the 
country where they are, regardless of their 
heartfelt beliefs and loyalties. 

It probably would be discovered that a 
surprisingly large number of American-born 
Japanese desire to go to the homeland of 
their parents. 

For instance, Walter Imai, one of five Tule 
Lake Japanese brought into Federal court 
here last week on Federal liquor charges, as- 
serted frankly that while he is American born 
he is willing to be sent to Japan 

Imai and those like him should be accom- 
modated. 

In America, either during the war or after, 
there is no place for those content to share 
in the benefits of this ccuntry while their 
loyalties and hearts are elsewhere 

GEARHART’s bill certainly is a move in the 
proper direction. 


Economic Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


KON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


fr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the mistaken concept held by 
many of the new dealers, that it makes 
no difference how deeply this Nation goes 
into debt because, as our economic ma- 
gicians claim, “we owe the debt to our- 
selves,” apparently has released all re- 
straints on Government projects to be 
paid for out of our tax dollars. An ever. 
increasing amount of Government obli- 
gations is piling up against you, against 
me, and against everybody else. Appro- 
priations are being asked for, expendi- 
tures are authorized without considering 
whether the necessary means are avail- 
able or in what way they may be ob- 
tained. If an individual assumes finan- 
cial obligations, accumulates debts with- 
out any regard to his present or future 
earning capacity, you know where he in- 
evitably ends; yet our New Deal economic 
magicians would have us believe they can 
work miracles and do things which every 
sensible citizen knows cannot done, 
The Congress is being flooded with mes- 
sages from the President and others urg- 
ing the appropriation of even more bil- 


be 
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lions of dollars r this, that, and the 
other purpose. Some of these are good 
purposes, which we all wish some day 
to see realized. Yet we know from our 
private lives, from our private experi- 
ences, that there are many good things 
we should like to do, that there are many 
purposes for which we should like to 
spend money, but which common pru- 
dence and just plain common sense de- 
cree we shall not. 

It has been suggested that the Con- 
gress restrict its own freedom of action 
to the extent that no appropriation 
would be made without a corresponding 
measure to acquire the funds so appro- 
priated. As it is, billions and billions of 
dollars are being asked for with the 
best intentions, but without any assur- 
ance that the required funds will be 
available The result is that the public 
debt is mounting to fantastic heights 
while the printing press in Washington 
is working overtime pouring ever more 
fresh dollar bills into circulation and 
continued inflation results, 

It is interesting to notice how our new 
dealers slowly, indeed very slowly, let us 
in on what is in store for us. It is not 
so long ago that the public debt was 
discussed on the basis of accumulated 
obligations at the end of the war of 
some $200,000,000,000. Then it got to be 
two hundred and fifty billions: and now 
in a recent magazine art Harry 
Hopkins—gcod cld irrepressible Harry— 
tells us it may be three hundred billions. 
At the rate we are going, may not be 
two hundred; it may not be two hundred 
and fifty. nor $300,000,000,000. The pub- 
lic debt—your debt and my debt—at the 
end of the war, and—of course, we have 
to include in the war the period of de- 
mobilization and readjustment to a 
peacetime economy—undoubtedly will be 
very much more than any of these fig- 
ures would indicate. Just how much 
more will, of course, depend on how 
many years it will still require to finish 
the job, and, in the meantime, how care- 
fully we scrutinize and expend every 
dollar of the American people. In the 
same article to which I referred a few 
moments ago, Mr. Hopkins also tells us 
that we are the richest Nation in the 
world, because we have, during this 
war, saved up an incredible number of 
billions of dollars. 
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What an incredible 
viewpoint. All the savings of this Na- 
tion have been exploded, sunk, or given 
away to doubtful friends all over the 
globe. If we want our savings back 
ome day, even without interest, we shall 
have to pay like amount into the 
Treasury once more in order that there 


be the money which to pay. U 


n- 





fortunately, do not happen, 
despite the hocus-pocus of our New Deal 
economists. 

The Congress is now bei asked to 
appropriate huge sums for an interna- 
tional organization created by our Gov- 
ernment and subscribed to by the - 
called United Nati It no se ° 
however, that a number of these United 
Nations, even the ld be the 
alleged benefi rie Oo! LIVILY, 
signed the agreement with the minimum 
of enthusiasm I am; id they do not 
believe in the expressed noble int nh 
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of the framers of the plan 
of nothing more 





unfortunate than if 


there should develop any justification of | 


the suspicions that we, perhaps in asso- 
ciation with a very few of our particular 
national intimates, are trying to serve 
our private interests under a cloak of 
philanthropy. Furthermore, it would 
indeed be disgusting if the plain duty of 
every man to love his neighbor, and to 
act accordingly, were being exploited to 
serve political ends, war propaganda, or 


other international questionable pur- 
poses. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, or the 


U. N. R. R. A., as it is going to be called, 
as indicated in the name, has two func- 
tions—te bring relief, and tc organize re- 
habilitation. I should like to know how 
much of the money we will be asked to 
appropriate will be used for relief and 
how much for rehabilitation. -No one 
doubts that the sufferings and the misery 
in this world as a result of the war will 
assume hitherto unknown proportions. 

There is no doubt that every one of us 
will be faced with a veritable storm of 
demands to come to the aid of our dis- 
tressed neighbors in all other parts of 
the world. Perhaps many of these dis- 
tressed neighbors will be right here at 
home, and not necessarily in far distant 
lands. In response to a general and 
world-wide wish that those who suffer 
shall be helped to help themselves a great 
organization has grown up. I refer to 
that magnificent organization we all ad- 
mire, the International Red Cross, and 
the American Red Cross in particular. 
Many other organizations have been 
moved by religious or philanthropic con- 
siderations to organize help to suffering 
humanity. To mention only one of the 
many, I refer to such humanitarian ac- 
tivities as those of the Friends. Now, 
believe it or not, the agreement estab- 
lishing the U. N. R. R. A., in article 55, 
contains this amazing provision; I quote: 

Foreign voluntary relief agencies may not 
engage in activity in any area receiving relief 
from the Administration without the con- 
sent and unless subject to the regulation of 
the Director General. 


Here we see a political organization 
trying to assume a monopoly on the right 
to help people in distress. Is it strange 
that suspicion has been aroused? Do 
these people who try to establish a mo- 
nopoly for themselves to help people in 
distress have other purposes in mind 
than the Christian one of helping the 
unfortunate? Are there political or eco- 
nomic interests involved rather than hu- 
manitarian considerations? If so, are 
these political and economic interests, 
those of the American people thus jus- 
tifying the expenditures of vast billions 
of our money? Moreover, does this Na- 
tion want to secure political or economic 
advantages under the false pretenses of 
nobly bringing relief to people in need? 

The second activity of the U. N. R.R. A. 
is supposed to be rehabilitation. There 
is no doubt that all nations involved in 
this terrible war shall need to be re- 
habilitated. This country will be no ex- 
ception. Now what exactly are we plan- 


ning to do in the line of rehabilitation, 
and why should we spend our money on 
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putting foreign industries back into 
shape and creating others while trying 
to make our own industries over to 
peacetime production? What are we 
trying to do or planning to do? Are we 
going to dump our surpluses? Are we 
getting ready to perpetuate a kind of 
lend-lease throughout the world? Are 
we being led into some U. S. A.-W. P. A. 
unlimited arrangement? Are we trying 
to make investments, acauire financial 
control ef foreign enterprises? Are we 
trying to create jobs abroad for our cit- 
izens? Are we trying to gain political 
influence in other countries by virtue of 
our hold on the economic life of those 
countries? I think the Congress, before 
it appropriates billions of dollars, your 
dollars and everybody’s dollars, for such 
nebulous projects, should try to get at 
the facts and the real intention of the 
promoters of this gigantic scheme. 

There is another point in which I am 
interested, and that is how the share of 
the total expense of the U. N. R. R. A. 
allotted to this country has been derived. 
The generosity with which the lion’s 
share of the costs has been granted to 
us seems to me to reflect the old foreign 
idea of the rich uncle in America. 

To sum up: I want to preserve the 
right to act as Christians toward every 
human being, wherever he may be. I 
want politics kept out of charity, that 
there may be at least one field of human 
endeavor left untouched by selfish or 
wicked designs. Furthermore, before ap- 
propriating the people’s money for world 
rehabilitation, I want to know exactly 
how and why it shall be spent. Finally, 
I want responsibilities placed where 
they belong. When our troops invade 
and occupy foreign lands, they assume 
the responsibility for the life and the 
welfare of the people whom they, by 
force, have brought under their military 
government. Whatever may be needed 
to fulfill those obligations should be 
treated as military expenditures, admin- 
istered by the Army. Theirs is the full 
responsibility. Never before has this Na- 
tion faced a test like this war. We have 
a tremendous opportunity to lead the 
world in the march back to decency, in- 
tegrity, generosity, and humanitarian 
endeavor. We have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to show that this Nation has been 
dedicated to the pursuit of happiness, 
and not of destruction. I hope the old 
American virtues have been preserved. 
If under the stress of war they have been 
pushed into the background, let this Na- 
tion insist upon their full restoration. 
Unless the American people insist on 
that, we can lose at home the war our 
fighting forces win on the fighting fronts. 

Now a word about the season in which 
we find ourselves. 

On this eve of the greatest celebration 
the Christian world knows, we must re- 
solve that the statement made in the 
Teheran Declaration shall be something 
more than words from the lips of three 
men. They must be made the principles 
motivating the hearts of the peoples of 
the world. As men and women are dying 
and suffering everywhere for the cause 
of freedom, we must try to see to it that 
their sacrifices are not in vain, and that 
these lofty sentiments so oft expressed 





are not forgotten as soon as the poli: 
reasons for their expression have cy 
to be. 

May God’s beneficence, mercy, and H 
consoling grace rest upon those e\ ‘ 
where in the world who are suff 
for the cause of righteousness, includ); 
our men and women on the fight); 
fronts. More than that, we cannot 
and it remains for us and for the ot 
peoples of the world in the future to 
to make rise in this world of ours a pn 
spiritual structure of the brotherho 
of man. 





The Disloyal Japs Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
offer for inclusion in the ConcrEssiona. 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the February 18, 1944, issue of the Argo- 
naut, a highly influential journal of 
widespread circulation in the States of 
the Pacific Southwest, an editorial which 
refers with approval to a bill, H. R. 4137, 
which I recently introduced, the enact- 
ment of which will, I feel confident, pro- 
vide a method through the pursuit of 
which we can rid ourselves of thousands 
upon thousands of disloyal citizens whose 
ancestry is Japanese. 

The editorial, from the able pen of the 
Argonaut’s distinguished editor, Mr. 
William Wallace Chapin, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., follows: 

THE DISLOYAL JAPS MUST GO 


Congressman GErARHART, a Republican Con- 
gressman from this State, has introduced a 
bill in Congress that would require every Jap 
in this country to renounce any allegian: 
Japan, and to file an oath of allegiance to this 
country. Failure to do so within 60 days 
would be punished by loss of United States 
citizenship and ultimate deportation t 
Japan. 

There ought not to be the slightest opp 
tion to this bill. Mr. GEraARHART says 
there are, in his opinion, over 30,000 dis! 
Japs in this country, and that 2,772 of them 
have openly requested deportation. Ove! 
20,000 have refused to give any written ex! 
sion of loyalty to the United States. 

The oath of allegiance called for in Mr 
GearHartT's bill would pledge support to t! 
Constitution of the United States, to |! 
arms against Japan, and to declare “disb 
in the divine character of deific ancestry « 
the Emperor of Japan, or in any divine 1 
sion of the Japanese people, the Empero! 
Japan, of the Yamoto race,” and to “den: 
and decry all such pretentions and assert 
as absurd and ridiculous, unworthy of 
ceptance of any save those bereft of reason 
and devoid of common sense.” 

We do not suppose it is any more absurd 
and ridiculous for a Japanese to regard his 
emperor as a god than it was for the ancient 
Romans to deify their own emperors, but } 
the Japanese insist on so regarding him, t! 
place for their religious belief is Japan, %! 
not America. Why did these disloyal J 


a 
d 
come to America? Most of them came here 

























k against the United States 
from the day of the Rising Sun when 
uld be defeated. But if they came 

s probably most of them did, for the 
of improving their economic condi- 

y ought to be told that a god wl 
take care of his own people is a god 

s to be unworthy ot 


d that 


and to 


10 is 


the slightest 
they need to go back to 








land to be made more fully 
with his impotence. When they 





through deportation they 
> crucified their god 


ill find 
in one man- 





er nd he is not likely to have 
Every disloyal Jap should 
leported, and we fully believe that 
Japs in this country are disloyal 
no matter what some of them 


ntr ‘ 
contrary 





lishment of Jewish National Home 
T in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


I OF OHIO 


HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


rm 





Wednesday, February 23, 1944 
ol Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in view 





of of » fact that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
ch I e is now considering a resolution 
37, ch, if passed, will reaffirm our tradi- 
t- tior interest in the Jewish national 

: home in Palestine, I ask leave to make 
of a few remarks on that subject, prior to 
lds reading the text of a resolution which 
Se was submitted to me by six Jewish socie- 

ties in Cleveland. 

- stineé was recreated as a home- 
1] la for the Jewish people in 1917 


ugh England’s historic Balfour Dec- 
aration. In 1922, by the action of the 
League of Nations and by the unani- 
° mous consent of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
’ ress Of these United States, the civ- 
red world declared itself in favor of 

this great humanitarian project. 

These facts are fairly well known; they 
have always been considered quite suf- 
ficient reason for perpetuating the Jew- 

1 homeland which, during the past two 
decades, has been so valiantly and so 
magnificently rebuilt by the Palestinian 
Jew No one questioned the legality of 

international pledges, or consid- 
ered England’s role in Palestine as any- 
but that of a powerful trustee, 
in 1939 the unprecedented hap- 

ned 
Quite unconcerned with the fact that 
England was but one part to the Pales- 
bargain, Prime Minister Chamber- 
Colonial Office issued a White Pa- 
r which arbitrarily announced that as 
March 31, 1844, no more Jews might 
enter the Jewish national home. Ap- 
asement was the rule of the day. For 
a number of years Palestine had been 
troubled by gangs of Arab marauders 
who preyed on Jewish, British, and Arab 
residents. Under the influence of Axis 


the agents, these terrorists used the threat 
nd fascism as a wedge to secure their 
rsonal ambitions. Similar tactics had 

C 


rked effectively at Munich; they 








worked equally well in Palestine. And 
the result was that the whole coloniza- 
tion program for Palestine, which had 
brought new life to half a million Jews 
and which had been laid down by the 
nations of the world, was threatened 
with extinction. 

Today we are faced with the 
quences of that White Paper which will 
cut the life line extended from Palestine 
to hundreds of thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees in Europe. March 31 is almost here. 
So many Jews have been murdered by 
the Nazis that the world has finally been 
shocked into setting up relief agenc 
And Palestine is still on the map as the 
logical place for Jewish rehabilitation 
and settlement 

I want to emphasize that Americans 
have more than a moral right to demand 
the free entry of Jews into Palestine and 
the reconstitution of that country as a 
free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. 

The Anglo-American Convention, 
Signed by President Coolidge in 1925, 
should be of special interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House. That treaty provides 
that no changes shall be made in the 
terms of the Palestine Mandate without 
the approval of the United States. It is 
quite clear, then, that this White Paper 
question involves the United States— 
directly and challengingly. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask leave to read 
the text of the resolution submitted to 
me by the Cleveland Zionist district, the 
Cleveland Zionist Society, the Hadassah 
and Mizrachi organizations of Cleveland, 
the Cleveland Zionist Labor Council, and 
the Cleveland Heights Zionist district: 

We American Jews dwelling in security in 
this our beloved land, which because of its 
democratic institutions and just laws “gives 
to bigotry no sanction and to persecution 
no assistance,” and dedicated in undivided 
loyalty to the noble spirit of our country, 
are gathered here in meeting assembled and 
herewith move the following resolution 

“Be it resolved: 

“1. That we demand the immediate wiih- 
drawal in its entirety of the Palestine White 
Paper of May 1939 with its unwarranted re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration and land 
settlement The White Paper is a violation 
of the rights accorded to the Jewish pecple 
under the mandate for Palestine and is re- 
pugnant to the concept of the free- 
dams” in that Palestine should become the 
one land on earth, outside Axis-dominated 
nations, where, by specific legislation, Jews 
are to be denied admission 

“2. We call for the fulfillment of the Bal- 
four Declaration, and of the mandate for 
Palestine whose intent and underlying pur- 
pose, based on the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine, was to re- 
constitute Palestine as the Jewish common- 
wealth. 

“3. We demand that the gates of Palestine 
be opened to Jewish immigration 1a 
the Jewish agency, recognized under the 
mandate as the authorized representative of 
the Jewish people, be vested with authority 
to direct and regulate immigration into 


cons@- 


“tour 


and 








Palestine, to develop to the maximum the 
agricultural and industria] possi and 
the natural resources of the country, and to 


utilize its uncultivated and unoccupied lands 
for Jewish colonization and for the benefit of 
the country as a whole. 


“4. By international convention of 1924, 
Great Britain may make no changes in the 
status of Palestine without the consent of 
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Campaign of Abuse Has Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am including an editorial from 
the Citizen-Herald of February 24, 1944, 
one of the largest and best weekly news- 
papers in my district, located at Waiden, 
Orange County, N. Y. This editorial, 
presumably written by its able editor, 
is interesting reading, because it shows 
the type, character, and extent of the 
campaign to attempt to discredit Mem- 
bers of Congress who have opposed the 
Communists, radicals, and the left-wing 
New Dealers, and the entrance of the 
United States into the war until at- 
tacked. That, apparently, is still a crime 
in the minds of a handful of rabid inter- 
ventionists who would have had us fight- 
ing all over the world regardless of the 
will of the American people and of the 
Congre 

I voted for war after we were attack 


and for every war measure since Pearl 
Harbor, and have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every effort to win the war as soon 


as possible and with the least alties. 
If I have made any mistakes in judg- 
ment at any time, it is because I loved 
my country too much and not t litt 

No one with any respect for the trutn 
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has ever questioned or impugned my loy- 
alty, patriotism, or Americanism. 
However, I am opposed to the estab- 
iment of a glorified world-wide 
W. P. A. and the draining of our re- 
yurces and placing additional burdens 
on the American people. My position 


7: 


the same as it always has been, that is, 
putting the interests of the American 
people first and keeping them uppermost 
all the time, both in time of war and i 


peace. 

I voted for the Fulbright resolution to 
promote peace after the war through in- 
ternational cooperation, and there is 


nothing I will not do to help bring about 


a lasting and enduring peace, except the 
sacrifice of American sovereignty, as- 
ming that the peace will be fair, as an 


“ace would be merely a 
to another world war. 

I am convinced that we are ‘on the 
march to victory and that it is just a 
question of time when the war will be 
won. The biggest domestic issue, af- 
fecting the interests of 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans, is to solve our own post-war eco- 
nomic problems through congressional 
action. It is essential that we preserve 
free American enterprise and encourage 
its expansion so that it can provide jobs 
for 11,000,000 returning soldiers and an- 
other 11,000,000 who will be demobilized 
from our war industries. As the rank- 
ing minority, or Republican, member of 
the newly created House Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, 
I expect to devote a large part of my 
time to trying to solve this most vital of 
all issues, the employment of American 
wage earners after the war and the estab- 
lishment of economic peace and pros- 
perity in our own country. 

The attacks upon Congress and the 
attempts to undermine the faith of the 
American people in their elected repre- 
sentatives, coming from radical, inter- 
national, and interventionist sources, is 
nothing new. President Roosevelt has 
likewise, very properly, been accused of 
trying to make an anti-Congress cam- 
paign issue, which means he wants to 
usurp the taxing and legislative powers 
vested solely in Congress by the Consti- 
tution, and to dominate and dictate leg- 
islative policies. 

The editorial from the Walden Citizen- 
Herald is a sound and to the point reply 
to the motley group who seek to under- 
mine and destroy representative and 
constitutional government in America by 
name-calling and such malicious and 
false propaganda as is contained in 
Under Cover, written by Avedis Arthur 
Derounian, an alien-born fellow trav- 
eler and New Deal stooge of many 
aliases. These purveyors of abuse and 
vilification will stop at nothing to im- 
pugn the sincerity, honesty, patriotism, 
and Americanism of all those who sought 
to keep us out of war before Pearl Har- 
bor, and who refuse to compromise with 
the Communists, radicals, left-wing New 
Dealers, or with those who cooperate with 
and play the New Deal game by permit- 
t'ng themselves to be used as stooges for 
them. 


unjust p prelude 
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CAMPAIGN OF ABUSE HAS STARTED 

The campaign of abuse and vindictiveness 
against Congressman HAMILTON FisH, which 
was so disgusting in its “cleverness” and 
which was repudiated by the voters 2 years 
has crept up again and is with us once 
more in all its mock patriotism. It was 
worked for all it was worth 2 years ago for 
its nuisance value. (Remember those filthy 
sheets that appeared at the last moment be- 
fore voting—with suggestive pictures and in- 
nuendos Which sought to show that Congress- 
man FisH, an honorably discharged veteran 
of World War No. 1, who was awarded a Silver 
Star and the Croix de Guerre as well as cita- 
tions for his gallantry in action, was a Nazi 

pathizer and not a good American 
citizen.) 

There is a motley brew in the so-called 
“opposition” to Congressman FisH. First of 
all come the Reds, the Communists who are 
seeking to make over this country to suit 
themselves. hen come the New Dealers led 
by President Roosevelt, who lent himself in 
person at a rally in Newburgh for this kind 
of bally-hoo. Then comes publications of 
the nature of PM and radio commentators 
of the stripe of Walter Winchell—the outside 
influence, if you please. Then come some 
Democratic newspapers which still cling to 
the decaying New Deal which even President 
Roosevelt himself is trying to make us forget. 

Lastly comes a small but noisy group of 
local people. Prominent among them is 
Augustus Bennet, of Newburgh, who opposed 
Mr. Fish 2 years ago in the primaries and had 
the gall to raise the issue of Americanism. 
This issue was so disgusting to Republican 
voters that they buried Bennet in an ava- 
lanche of FisH votes. Mr. FisH carried every 
city, village, and town in the whole congres- 
sional district. Bennet could not even carry 
his own district in Newburgh. Bennet is 
drawing public money as referee in bank- 
ruptcy which is his chief political distinction. 
He has been busy with Democratic help the 
past several months in going about the con- 
gressional district and seeking to “line up” 
the so-called Fish opposition. Most of the 
committeemen and prominent citizens whom 
he buttonholes are stringing him along while 
Gus puts ‘em all in his adding machine and 
has a lot of chickens to hear him tell about 
it. Just what kind of a political talk he must 
put up may be judged from the fact that Gus 
openly supported the New Deal Democratic 
candidate for Congress at the polls 2 years 
ago this coming November. He has queer 
ideas about American loyalty and political 
loyalty which do not harmonize. 

The interest shown by New Deal Demo- 
crats in the effort to sidetrack Congressman 
Fish is simply wonderful. Their desire to 
be of assistance to the Republicans and help 
them to choose their congressional candidate 
comes with a Big Hearted Herbert enthusiasm 
that is touching in its sincerity and noble- 
ness of purpose. But this bouquet of co- 
operation only conceals the opening of the 
sewer front which the campaign filth has 
already begun its stinking emergence. 

Yes, the campaign of character assassina- 
tion has started. Everybody who disagrees 
with the administration at Washington is 
a traitor to his country and must be pushed 
out of the way. 

One Orange County newspaper which sup- 
ported the New Deal candidate 2 years ago 
actually printed the statement that Fisu 
“must have a lot of little Goebbels out in the 
field working for him.” 

Well, we can be certain of one thing at 
least. This is a free country. This news- 
paper can differ with the New Deal. So can 
the Republican Party. So can the original 
Democrats, of whom so many are FIsH sup- 
porters. And we can all be good Americans 


ago 








together. This 


newspaper may 
very much in either the publication f 
the political arena, but such as we ar 


not ¢ 


for Fisu all the way. If that makes aG 
bels of us, so be it. We'd rather be a Gos 
than a Quisling or a quitter, just s 

it is the Quislings that feel that way : 





The Wartime Strike Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV\ 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker 

I have had two letters from a union 
cial in my district. His first lette: 
quested an explanation of my appx 
the chairman of the House Labor C 
mittee for action on the Smith antistri 
bill pending in that committee. I 
plied that I had written the chairn 
and each member of the Committe 


Labor, demanding early and favorab! 


action on the bill. I sent hir a cop: 


a 


the antistrike proposal and asked t! at 


he read it and let me have his comment 
He replied that he bitterly opposed 
and asked me the question, How do y 
stand on this bill? 
to me and my reply: 

PARAGOULD, ARK., February 22, 1944 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 

Congressman, First District 
of Arkansas, Washington, D. C 


Drar Sir: This letter is to acknowledg 


it 


I include his lett: 


receipt of your letter of February 18 with 
copy of bill number H. R. 3962 introduced by 


Mr. SmiTH of Virginia, attached. Which | 
is labeled “To prohibit strikes and other 
terruptions of production during the pres¢ 
war.” 

I read with much interest your letter w! 
Was ip answer to my request that “since 
were quoted in the Commercial Appea 
Memphis, Tenn., as calling on the commit 


‘ 


+ 


for consideration of this bill H. R. 3962, that 


you divulge just what is contained in + 
bill, and to my surprise, you only answe! 
part of my letter. 

However, I do wish to thank you for 
copy of this bill and shall try to fill 
request that I advise you after I have « 
sidered the bill. First I must say th 
article as referred to above and which 
peared in the Commercial Appeal, and \ 
copy was mailed to you in my previous | 
would indicate as I see it, that you 
anxious for and calling upon the com: 
for a consideration of this bill, and 1 
note in first paragraph of your letter I 
ruary 18, that you say in part “I unde: 
that many of the committee are not favo! 
to the committee taking action of any } 
on this measure. Now what I would lik 
develop is “What is your position in 
case; do you favor action on the measu 

And may I further ask do you favor ¢ 
ment of such a measure? I cannot 
express just what I think about the bi 
introduced by Mr. Smiru of Virginia 
known as H. R. 3962 for the reason that I 
afraid the postal laws would not permit, ! 
will say that I think it was conceived in 
brought forth in iniquity, patterned 
and surpassing oppressive power, as has 
usurped by one across the Atlantic to sb: 





co 

















he rights of 


out cover the m r, what 


an answer. 


T. J. CROWLEY, 


man, Brotherhood of Railway 


af ; & VLEY 
- Chairman, Brotherhood of Rail- 
di Steamship Clerks, Paragould, 
t Mr. CROWLEY: This is to acknowledge 


your letter asking how I stand on 

hn wartime antistrike bill. It is the 
I have ever been asked this ques- 

tituent, to my knowledge. I 

the firm impression that my atti- 
lation to stop strikes was known 

my own people but to the coun- 

Make no mistake about it, I was in the 
every fight waged in Congress 

ervice here to cut out the dilly- 

by union or nonunion 
whi have tied up war production 
ps, tanks, munitions, and sup- 


ether 


fighting forces. I will no devi- 
1 this course. I am not unmindful 
e record attained in this country along 


the | ction front by all of those patriotic 
Ame ns who have stuck by their job: and 
the goods. Did you ever stop to 
could have been produced in 
Ar n plants and shipyards had there 
strikes during this war? 

The Smith bill simply says, if you strike 
wartime you lose certain benefits Con- 

ve you in peacetime—that’s all. Do 


x 


( end that union privileges do not 
responsibilities? 
I provision was carried in the Smith- 


Conr bill when it passed the House; it 
v the Smith bill which passed the 
before Pearl Harbor. Due to 
of organized-labor heads and 


H f week 


v e House pressure, it was not enacted. 
I even a greater need today for the 
ssage of this bill than ever before. Our 


fighting men want to know if this Nation in- 
ter to back them up. It is a grave mis- 
take, in my opinion, to oppose enactment of 
I is which will shorten this war and 
» the lives of our brave warriors. A co- 
perative attitude would advance the inter- 
ests of organized labor, not retard it. 
farmer doesn’t strike. He is faith- 
fully deing his jcb and will continue to do 
if he is given sufficient farm labor and 
machinery well as favorable weather. 
Never in our history has such a remarkable 
rd been made as that of the farmer in this 
war in producing food and fiber, and he did 
it under most adverse conditions. With his 
ired hands lured away to war plants at 
wages of from 5 to 10 times what he is able 
to pay, with a shortage of tools and the loss 


as 








of his sons to the services, he has stead- 
fastly done his job, without fanfare or quib- 

Let's have a look at the record. What has 
heey 


the result of the war-plant strikes in 
the last 2 years? According to the United 
States Department of Labor, there were 2,968 
strikes in 1942, causing a loss of 4,182,500 

in-days, not man-hours. In 1943 while 
men were fighting in the Southwest Pa- 

in Europe, and in the Aleutian Islands, 
here were 3,425 strikes, causing a man-day 
Ss of 12,765,000 or more than 3 times more 
in 1942. Yes; I am for the Smith bill, 
I will continue to fight for its passage. 
With sincere best wishes, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 

E. C. GATHINGS. 
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Britain Crushes Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over Station 
WEAF at New York and over the red net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
on Friday, February 25, 1944: 


NEW YORK 


In our naiveté, we have somehow been led 


to believe that the voice of indignation, of- 
ficially expressed, would be as terrible as an 
“army with banners.” Expressions of sym- 
pathy, of horror, of commiseration on the 






fate of the Jew in Nazi-controlled Europe 
have not been lacking On the contrary, 
there have been barrels full, issued in the 
best style and most becoming to nations 


fighting against barbarism 
world to be 

The eood peoples of the world cannot but 
stand aghast before the knowledge that over 
2,000,000 of the Jewish faith haye perished 


and for a better 


in the most miserable manner, in the con- 
centration camps, through starvation, lethal 
gases, buliets, and asphyxiation. Four mil- 


lion remain, pleading for precious life, liberty, 





and dignity. It is scarcely imaginable that 
anyone of civilized breeding and instinct 
could remain unmoved by the authentic 
revelation of such horror and degradation 
faced by a homeless people re- 





sponsibility of the world to th 
of the Nazi scourge cannot be iied 

For well-nigh 11 years, the terror program 
against the Jews has been carried into execu- 
tion. What was once the foamy-mouthed 
sputterings of a wild-eyed paperhanger have 
become the reality, evidenced by the mass 
graves into which the torn body of the Jew 
has been thrown. : 

The Evian Conference on Refugees in 
France in 1938 at which 31 nations attended 
could find no answer to the refugee problem. 
The Bermuda Conference on Refugees 5 years 
later could find no answer. Blueprints of 
relief and rescue were drawn and redrawn 
to be discarded. All the while the answer 
was there—painfully obvious, for, truly, none 
is so blind as vill not see. 

I speak of the little mandated territory of 
Palestine, over which Britain had thrown 
her cloak of guardianship by authority of 
the League of Nations and of the United 
States by separate treaty. Yet, Palestine was 
deliberately erased from the agenda at Ber- 
muda as a permanent or even temporary 
haven for the Jew, tossed about like dried 
leaves, and whose destiny seems to be a sea 
without a shore. 

At the Evian Conference on Refugees in 
1938, the tragedy of Jewish homelessness was 
high lighted by the remarks of the delegate 
from Australia, who said, “We in Australia 
have no race problem, thank God. We do not 
intend to have one started.” That was a 
summation for all the delegates from a’! the 
nations present as to all possible suggested 
places for rescue. 

It is brilliant for its brevity, finality, and— 
alas—tragedy. Palestine, indeed, is the only 
place where the Jews are not unwanted. 

Long-patient, long-suffering, long-wander- 
ing Jewry had placed its trust in British 
honor only in its greatest travail in all of 
history to find itself betrayed. 


viculms 


der 
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In 1917, Great Brit nh, aware 












the supporting weight of world Jewry wv i 
count toward Allied vi y, issued the docu- 
ment known as the Balfour Declaratior His 
Majesty's Government, it aid in « 
view with favor, and would facilitate the 
establishment in Pale of at 
id for tl Jewish people I 
e was given, the de ed result of ' 
Jewry support obtained, the Arabs were fr« 
I the Turkish domination Ar 
d Jews for 1 t yY instant, as 
reck ed in its history, rejoiced The 2.000- 
trek now d homeward The ui 
faith, the never-ending association w 
land of Zion, was to be fulfill ed 
S it would k rm * Balfour De - 
tion was incorp ted into the terms of the 
mandate over Palestine given to Great Brit- 
Fifty-two Nations, including our own, 
ratified the mandate France refrained from 
extending its sphere of influence into Pal- 
estine in reliance u > promise that the 
terms of the mandate would be honorat 
and scrupulously observed by Britail Ti 
United States, by congressional resolut . 
favored and approved the Balfour Dex i- 
tion and in a separate treaty wit Great 
Britain in 1924 reiterated the term f 
mandate, with all emphasis placed uj the 
establishment of a national home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine 
Palestine flourished and blossome In- 
trepid colonists from all parts of the world 
yrought the fruit of their culture rhe 
drain d and ited and irrigated the l 
that heretof id been labeled uncultiva- 
ble, the great -brew University was « - 
lished, hospitals and schools sprang up f 
Jew nd Arab ke The highest t dard 
of | Zz in all the Middle East v é 
] ed For the first time in moder . 
tory a people 11 ed int 
wit ut h companiment : 3 
ad Ear int of l Ww t u 
paid for by the slow collection of jf ‘ 
and dimes and quarters from Jew f 
the world The masses gave their 
coin for the realization of a cherished 2 - 


year-old dre 

Lord Wedgwood in his Testament to De- 
mocracy, recently published, says: “The Jews 
of all the world have done their part nobl; 
in Palestine Five hundred thousand of 
the best intelligence and morality have con- 
verted a wilderness into a garden. 
first time in history colonists from a 
civilization have neither robbed nor 
ploited nor exterminated the 


m 


wilder nati. 


of Mexi ind 


race. The Aztecs and Incas 
Peru, the Redskins on the Great Lakes of 


North America, the aborigines of Austral 
and Tasmania, the Hottentots and Kaffirs of 


South Africa—all have been enslaved, or ex- 


ploited and gradually exterminated. Where- 
ever settlers have come, they have taken the 
land by force or fraud under the plea of 


necessity and expediency. Only the Jews 
of Palestine have paid for barren lands at 
blackmail price and labored to m« 
lands productive 

No less an authority than the Bri 
ernment, itself, has said, ‘The gr 
Jewish national home and its achievemer 
in many fields are a remarxable con 
effort which must command the admiration 
of the world and must be, in particular. a 
source of pride to the Jewish people The 
returning Allied soldiers from Levant 
speak with astonishment of the modern, 
cosmopolitan, progressive city of Tel Aviv, a 
monument to the perseverance, energy, and 
ingenuity of the Jewish settlers. They bring 
back tales of the wondrous agricultu 


‘ 


ike such 


h Gov- 


wth of the 


tructive 


the 


industrial developments, and tales of the 
magnificent contributions in medicine 

the sciences to the Allied war effort The 
Jew in Palestine conquered sloth, ign e, 


and disease. 
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From many lands they came and commin- 
gled many cultures to shape, build, and hew 
the national homeland 

But after the toil and sacrifice, after the 
sacred expression of an unquenchable faith 
had beer translated into farms, buildings, 
schools, hospitals, ships, and manufacturies, 
then did Britain betray her pledge. She be- 
trayed iv at a time when refugee ships sailing 
the seas were turned back from every shore. 
She betrayed it when the number of Jewish 
corpses were mounting and mounting. 

In May 1939 Great Britain issued the in- 
famous White Paper. In what she called a 
Palestine statement of policy, Great Britain 
forth to crush Palestine as a national 
homeland, to bar it forever as a haven of 
refuge for the Jewish people. Jewish immi- 
gration was to be limited to a total of 75,000 
in the years to follow, and thenceforth 
there was to be no further Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. Land purchases were to 
be restricted 

Two sections of the White Paper must be 
particularly noted. Subsection 3° of section 
14 reads: “After the period of 5 years no fur- 
ther Jewish immigration will be permitted 
unless the Arabs of Palestine are prepared 
to acquiesce in it.” Note then section 15: 
“His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that 
when the immigration over 5 years which is 
now contemplated has taken place they will 
not be justified in facilitating, nor will they 
be under any obligation to facilitate, the fur- 
ther development of the Jewish national 
home by immigration regardless of the wishes 
of the Arab population.” 

Great Britain chose to forget the Balfour 
Declaration, the ratification of its purpose 
by 52 nations, its treaty with the United 
States. She chose to forget the pleading of 
the persecuted in Naziland. She chose to 
forget that hers was only a guardianship en- 
trusted to her by the League of Nations; 
that hers was not the right and title of 
ownership. She forgot that she herself had 
stated that the Jews were there by right and 
not on sufferance. She remembered only 
that Arabs must be appeased, for so brilliant 
a performance as Munich deserved to be re- 
peated in Palestine. She remembered only 
that oil lay in the ground of the territory 
surrounding Palestine. She remembered 
that she could best keep her control over 
the little strip of land by her maintaining 
her policy of divide and rule. If Arab were 
divided against Jew, hers would be the role 
of keeping the peace. If the chimera of a 
pan-Arabia could be waved before Arab eyes, 
the tremendous strides made in Palestine 
could be checked. In encouraging the belief 
that Palestine is the stumbling block toward 
Arab unity, it is keen politics not to mention 
that Palestine is 10,429 square miles, while 
Arabia has 7,000,000 square miles. 

These she remembered—her dubious prop- 
erty rights—and set them above all human 
rights. 

Colonial administrator superiority in car- 
rying the “white man’s burden” found not 
the lesser breed in Palestine. It found men 
and women of determination, of culture, 
steeped in a tradition of learning and dignity. 
The lord-and-master attitude could not pre- 
Vail. 

In the Arab pogrom that flared up in Pales- 
tine, strangely enough the Arab had a suffi- 
ciency of arms; the Jews were forbidden 
their use. The Arab cried as he killed, “The 
government is with us.” The arms trial of 
two alleged Jewish gun runners recently held 
in Palestine resulted in a sentence of 10 
years with all attendant fanfare and pub- 
licity. The trials of Arab gun runners were 
hidden in obscurity and resulted in sentences 
of 1 year. It must be Kept in mind that the 
perfidious white paper must be defended 
and justified in some way before the eyes of 
the world. 

I remind the members of the British Cab- 
inet that way back in 1215 their forebears 





set 


5 















drafted the Magna Carta wherein is indelibly 
stated “We will deny justice to none nor delay 
it What is the infamous MacDona!d White 
Paper but a dreadful denial of justice? 
Voltaire in a letter to Frederick the Great 
in October 1737, said, “I defy the boldest liar 
among travelers to say that he has ever en- 


countered a country or tribe where it is 
laudable to break one’s word.” Yet, be it 
said to England’s shame, she has broken 


that solemn word and pledge to the United 
States that she would under no circum- 
stances. discriminate as to immigration into 
Palestine on the grounds of race or religion. 
Yet, the White Paper forbids the entrance of 
Jews into Palestine after April 1 next, save 
by the will of the Arab majority. The failure 
of our State Department to protest this viola- 
tion of the Anglo-American Treaty of 1924 is 
more than passing strange. It is a sort of 
“mystery neatly wrapped inside an enigma.” 
By its silence, unfortunately, the State De- 
partment is a coconspirator in the shame of 
this White Paper. 

When Churchill became Prime Minister 
on May 13, 1940, he introduced his Cabinet 
to the House of Commons with these words: 
“Have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat.” That is what Palestine offered 
to the Jews. They accepted. They sweated 
and cried and toiled and bled. Now, even 
the door to Palestine is to be slammed shut 
in their search for peace and dignity. 

Today, Colonial Secretary Oliver Stanley 
asserts that’ there will be no change in the 
policy written down in the White Paper of 
1939. The condemnation of the White Paper 
by Winston Churchill in 1939 (he termed it 
a breach of faith and the filing of a petition 
in moral and physical bankruptcy), by Lord 
Wedgwood, Lloyd George, and General Smuts 
is brushed aside as is the declaration of its 
illegality by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. 

All policies of appeasement have been dis- 
owned by Britain save one—the Arab ap- 
peasement policy which produced in ironic 
fashion the Iraq revolt, the Saudi Arabian 
indifference, and the Grand Mufti treachery 
in Jerusalem. 

As a party to the recent Bermuda Confer- 
ence on Refugees, England made ail the 
suitable gestures for finding a haven of sanc- 
tuary for the persecuted, so situated that it 
be willing, able, and ready to absorb all who 
could escape. None was found—for consid- 
eration of Palestine, the only answer was 
barred by the MacDonald White Paper. 

When the thirty-one thousand-odd re- 
maining certificates of entrance into Pales- 
tine are exhausted, Palestine as a haven of 
refuge ceases to exist. With immigration bars 
in operation throughout the world, the work 
of rescue, rehabilitation, and resettlement di- 
rected toward the 4,000,000 uprooted Euro- 
pean Jewry must, of necessity, collapse in a 
heap pile of unrealized blueprints. The doors 
of Palestine must remain open to Jewish 
immigration. The alternative would be 
mockery of justice—a betrayal of conscience, 
and the negation of humanity. 

I yield to no man in my admiration for the 
British men and women and their mag- 
nificent efforts in this tremendous crisis. 
The common man in England has performed 
heroically the superhuman tasks occasioned 
by this greatest scourge in civilized history. I 
repeat my avowal of admiration for England’s 
saintly sacrifices that have saved us and the 
world. But how reconcile that with her at- 
titude toward Palestine? A halo need slip 
but a few inches to become a noose. “Honest 
and sincere criticism among the Allies,” said 

Brendan Bracken, British Minister of Infor- 
mation, “even during the heat of war are not 
out of place. Fair criticism is the life of 
democracy.” 

Such a statement gives me the confidence 
to criticize. 

I am reminded of Pierre van Paassen’s para- 
phrase of Erasmus, “Angliae amicus sed magis 
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justiae”’—“I am a friena 
am still greater friend of 
The MacDonald White Paper must } 
aside. Great Britain must open Pals 
mass Jewish immigration at once; ot 
Europe becomes a massive Jewish sep 
There is pending before the House f 
Affairs Committee the Wright-Compt 
lution which demands that England » 
its honor and abrogate the terms of + 
famous White Paper so as to permit the 
lishment of Palestine as a national hon 
for the Jews. That resolution must | 


of 


justice 


Engla 


— 





Rural Electrification Administrat!oy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLABE.OMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state. 
ment presented by me to the House Sub- 
committee on Department of Agric 
Appropriations: 

Mr. Chairman, the privilege of app 
before you today is a courtesy which I ver 
much appreciate. I would not occupy y 
time as a witness but that it seemed t 
that I might contribute constructive i: 
mation which is not only of grave im; 
tance to our farm population, but also ger- 
mane to the appropr.ation bill which you a 
now considering. ; 

It had been my first intention to pres 
these facts in the form of a speech on the 
floor of the House with a view to bringi) 
impeachment. proceedings against th¢ 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification é 
ministration. 

In the past weeks, however, it has be: 
abundantly evident that an impeac! 
proceeding against the Administrator n 
do him a grave injustice and, even if the 
were proven, would hardly serve to remedy 
the conditions which I am about to discuss 
It is now apparent that for some time thé 
Administrator has held that job in 
only and the real responsibility rests else- 
where, although legally he still can be held 
culpable. 

It seems to me that since impeachment 
proceedings would be ineffectual, the « 
adequate and immediate recourse would be 
with this subcommittee on Agriculture De- 
partment appropriations, which must pass on 
the funds for R. E. A. If Congress is to assert 
its authority against bureaucratic usurpation 
outside of the law and the will of Congress, 
this committee has available to itself means, 


ULE 


Bi) 


Ace 


me 





within the parliamentary limitations again 
new legislation in an appropriation bill 
bring about effective remedial action. 

The matter to which I would direct yo 
attention is the radical, if not revolutionary 
change of direction and policy within 
R. E. A. over the past 2 years. 

Millions of dollars, in money earmarked by 


which have not received the benefits of ele 
tricity, are being diverted from that pur} 
into the purchase of electric-utility system 
in city areas where the customers are ho 
only receiving electric service but which « 
not be considered farm electrification. 

Stock-market speculators, electric wu! 
holding companies, and political middl: 
or brokers appear to be the sole benefic 
of funds intended for farmers. 





Ve- 


“these purchases have been made on the | 
r in many cases, of inflated values, plac- 
, burden of debt upon the farmers who 
bly will own them, which will perpetu- 
ate economic enslavement of rural electrifi- 
cooperatives to Federal bureaucracy 
any years to come. The economic and 
1 1 implications of this policy are so 
{ hing that I must beg of you a little 
r the presentation of the more salient 


iderably more than a year ago there 

Ip an amazing story in my State to 

fect that a small cooperative of less than 

, »mbers was being asked by the Federal 
rR E£. A. to go into debt to the extent of about 
rter of a million dollars for the pur- 

as ll utility system with nearly 
ustomers serving 6 Oklahoma cities 
wns, 2 of which had a population far 

i ccess of the 1,500 population limitation | 
gf »p in the law as the rural-area defini- | 


“— «+ 
f 


¢ 
ias 





1 member of the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce which originated the 
R. E. A. law with its later amendments, I am 
f r with that act and I could not at that 

ve credence to this rumor. Since it 
viously a flagrant violation of certain 
limitations in the law designed by 








( ss to confine the activities of the 

Ru Electrification Administration to bona 
farm electrification, it hardly seemed 

t e that this proposal was under serious | 


erati 


W 1 this rumor was confirmed, however, 
the Comptroller General, on December 1, 1942, 
ed to an inquiry from me as to the 


of acquisitions, a reply which is 
C ed almost in full in the record of the 
} gs of this committee a year ago (p. 


I 1 

259, exhibit 1 
Mr. Warren, in his letter to me, stated that 
was legally disqualified from rendering an 


Y 


n on the basis of an inquiry from a 


Member of Ccngress and confined himself | 
wholly to quoting the ex post facto explana- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture Legal 
Dit n of the theory upon which it justified 


purchases of city electrical property with 
farm electrification funds. This portion of 
his letter to me was not contained in the 
rd of your hearings and I add it here for 
your information 
To my amazement I have since learned that 
city purchases has become a major activity 
of the R. E. A. and that the instance of the 
Oklahoma purchase was only a drop in the 
bucket among the millions being diverted 
m farm-electrification funds for this 
purpose. 
As a result of this episode, however, it 
seemed apparent that a diligent search for 
the facts would be of service not only to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee but also to 
your committee and Congress. In the course 
f some months I have made a study of hear- 
before Congress, before State public- 
service commissions, and from many other 
sources to try to develop the pattern of this 
policy. A goodly number of instances are at | 
hand. But I believe that an intensive ex- | 
ploration of two or three sample case histories | 
ud probably be more effective than to bur- 
den the record with a volume of testimony | 
which my data are not complete. Paren- | 
thetically it should be added that the dearth | 
Of statistics and other data on this major 
policy by the R. E. A. is so noticeable as to sug- 
gest willful suppression of vital information. 
In many instances I have run into a blank | 
wall when seeking facts that should be read- 
available in public documents. Perhaps | 
this information is available to members of 
this committee, which is more directly con- 
cerned with R. E. A. thanIam. But for the 
purpose of this record I should like to append 
& series of questions that would provide a 
ng links to complete the story 
of R E. A.’s acquisition program. [Hands to 
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To illustrate my point, the record of the 
testimony of Mr. Nicholson before this com- 
mittee last year indicates that he contended 
that less than 4 percent of R. E. A. funds had 
been spent for R. E. A. acquisitions. (Exhibit 
2.) Vice President WALLACE at one time made 
the statement that some things may be literal 
truths but can be stated so that they are 
actual falsehoods. I think this is a case to 
illustrate his point. Mr. Nicholson did not 
lie to you, but he omitted a very cogent factor, 
which was that in the fiscal year of which he 
was speaking it would appear to me, from the 
incomplete data available, that about 66 per- 
cent of all funds spent by R. E. A. in the fiscal 
year 1943 involved acquisition of existing 
electric properties. (Exhibit 2, Annual Re- 
port, R. E. A., 1943, p. 7.) Obviously there is 
a very conrpelling need for full and complete 
information from R. E. A., information that 
has not been available to the average Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I think you will agree with me that in 
discussion of any public policy undertaken 
by a Federal agency we should apply two 
tests: 

First. Is it a good sound public policy? 

Second. Does it proceed within the frame- 
work of the law? 

I shall address myself to the first question 
now, although there will be times when the 
question of sound policy and sound law are, 
as we like to say in the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, “inextricably intermingled.” 

The real development of the R. E. A.’s 
policy of purchasing city properties has its 
genesis back in the fall of 1941, just before 
Pearl Harbor, when, as the members of this 
committee will recall, you held rather ex- 
tensive hearings on the question of availabil- 
ity of copper for rural lines, in view of the 
critical shortage of that vitally necessary war 
material. After your hearings were held, the 
copper situation became even more critical, 
since we had by then been plunged into 
actual war. In the following spring (of 1942) 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
made another examination of R. E. A.’s use 
of copper. After long and serious investiga- 
tion, that committee brought forth a report 
which summarized a series of activities by 
the R. E. A. which can only be character- 
ized as an unpatriotic, business-as-usual 
failure to cooperate in the war effort. From 
my standpoint, the worst indictment by the 
Military Affairs Committee against R. E. A. 
was its glaring failure to use what little cop- 
per it had to extend the benefits of electric- 
ity to bona fide farmers. It was conclusively 
shown that R. E. A. had let the farmer down 
when it squandered what copper it had on 
transmission lines which would not light a 
single additional farm home. 

It was shown that this agency had reck- 
lessly ignored War Production Board orders 
for copper conservation, had hoarded copper 
in vacant fields to be used later for the con- 
struction of high transmission lines not de- 
signed to illuminate a single new farm home. 
Without going into the details of that ex- 
posure, I refer Members to House Report 
No. 1873, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session (exhibit 4}. Therein, in cold, terse 
language, you will discover the story of a 
Federal bureaucracy caught red-handed in 
acts that came very close to sabotage of th 
war effort. 

Until that episode, I had shared with many 
of my colleagues the opinion that the Rural 
Electrification Administration was a shining 
star in the firmament of the current bureau- 
cracy. I still believe the act itself deserves 
that reputation. Only those who, like my- 
self, were born on farms, who learned their 
three R's by the light of a flickering kerosene 
lamp and who know the primitive conditions 
that still exist in millions of farm homes 
even today, only they can truly appreciate 
the powerful stimulus to rural life brought 
about by farm electrification. 
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! And now it is beginning to appear that 
the worst enemy of farm electrification fs the 
administration of the Rural Electrification 


| Act itself. 
| By the summer of 1941 the R. E. A. bureaue 
crats had distinctly slowed down in their 





work of extending rural distribution 
actual farm 





More and more of the annual 
appropriation was being devoted to high ten- 
sion transmission lines which connected 
widely scattered electrical cooperatives al- 
ready locally served by local companies. More 
} and more of the funds were being spent on 
} generating plants whose production costs 
|} were higher than purchased current. The 
simple neighborhood farm electric cooperative 
| became a one-vote unit in a series of holding- 
company type cooperative which hypothe- 
|} cated a new and heavy debt to the Federal 
| Government for these high lines and gener- 
ating plants, few of which had any economic 
justification. 
If there is a basic flaw in the Rural Elec- 
| trification Act, it flows from the fact that 
bureaucracy, which passes upon the economic 
feasibility of these projects, is the only pos- 
sible beneficiary if they fail to pay out—thus 
continuing the economic dependency of the 
individual cooperative to the bureaucracy. 
It will be remembered that before accepting 
P. W. A. bonds, R. F. C. had the right to, and 
| did, investigate such loans and refused to 
accept the bonds on many projects. R. F.C, 
| made an independent study with its own 
engineers and appraisers before it accepted 
bonds from P. W. A. The result was that 
P. W. A. exercised a much higher degree of 


caution in extending financial assistance to 
public agencies than it might otherwise have 
| shown. 
Under the R. E. A. Act, in the event of a 
default by a farmer cooperative, the only 





sult would be the extension of the life of the 

control by the bureaucrats over this project 
It may be urged that R. E. A. claims a very 
satisfactory record in financial statements of 
existing cooperatives. This may be fairly 
true as to bona fide farmer cooperatives up to 
the time the R. E. A. embarked upon its new 
program. However, as you will see, the farm- 
ers are now being loaded down with debts 
which they will have difficilty in paying off 
within the lifetime of their mortgages. In 
fact, in many cases the likelihood of ever 
paying out is remote. ven now R. E. A. is 
actively lobbying for an amendment to the 
act which would extend the life of existing 
loans from 25 to 50 years—and coincidentally 
extend the life of their control over these 
farmer cooperatives. 

When war struck, these officials were fever- 
ishly working to complete a system of high- 
| lines in the Southwest. Only drastic orders 
from the War Production Board, following the 
| scathing report by the Military Affairs Com- 
| mittee, brought a halt to this scheme with 
consequent reversion of millions of pounds 
i 





of copper to war-production channels 
This is the story of what happened after 
the R. E. A. program of high-line construc- 
tion was cut short in the spring of 1942 
Caught with millions to spend and no place 
to spend it, the R. E. A. was “all dressed up 
with no place to go.” They well knew that if 
they came back the following spring with a 
record of funds unspent, your committee 
would naturally be expected to limit them to 
an amount proportionate to their apparent 
needs. And that meant the further calam- 
ity—to them—of a relative cut 
ministrative 
Nothing strikes terror into the heart of 





lotment 





the bureaucrat like the thought of shrinkage 
of his agency. Come hell or high w«ter, the 
bureaucrat spends a § diy share of his 
mental efforts exploring i acting on means 
| of expanding his bu l 
| In the face of tl to bureau : 
millions of dollars were quickly all ted for 
the purcl e € ' 
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This activity 
but a change of pace. Buying occasional bits 
of private Company lines had been common 





practice since 1937, so that this sudden ex- 
pansion of purchases already had a shadow 
of precedent. But there was an extraordi- 
nary difference between this new policy and 
previous purchases 

“Cats and dogs” of the utility industry— 
obsolete and junk-pile properties whose hold- 
ing-company owners must unload anyway 


under the provisions of the death sentence— 
were the that could be bought most 


items 


quickly and with least haggling. And build- 
ing up dollar volume of purchases to show 
justification of continued administrative 
budgets was vital to ther> bureaucrats fight- 
ing for their job 

At this point permit me to present to you, 
chapter and verse, a few of the major ex- 
amples of how these officials of the Federal 
Government have saddled with a mountain 
of debt the farmers who accept in good faith 


the written certification that these projects 
are self-liquidating. This record will show 
you how the cocperative movement has been 
prostituted, has been distorted beyond all 
recognition from the original idealistic con- 
ception of the rural electric cooperative. It 
should convince you that the present group 
running the R. E. A. is nothing more than a 
conspiracy to capture rural America and per- 
petuate it in economic serfdom, answerable 
only to their bureaucratic bosses without re- 
gard to the needs of the local farm electric 
cooperatives. 

These examples were chosen because they 
point up one or more of the vicious char- 
acteristics of the new R. E. A. purchase pro- 
am 
To my mind the doubtful honor of being 
horrible example No. 1 goes to the Grimes Pass 
case, not because of the amount of money in- 
volved, but because of the callous recklessness 
with which the members of a little struggling 
farm cooperative was saddled with a white 
elephant, the cost of which will be reflected 
in higher rates for years to come. 


5 


THE GRIMES PASS CASE 

The Grimes Pass Power Co. was a very small 
company pocketed off in the Idaho Moun- 
tains on the south fork of the Payette River. 
Its chief power customers were three gold- 
dredging companies operating dredges in 
nearby workings. There were about 100 cus- 
tomers scattered among nearby villages which 
are almost ghost towns. The area is almost 
exclusively devoted to gold mining. (Exhibit 
5.) 

The War Production Board order shutting 
down gold mining closed down these dredges 
automatically in the fall of 1942. The power 
company. however, was forced, under the 
law, to continue to supply light to the vil- 
lagers. With more than 80 percent of its rev- 
enue gone, the company was rapidly going 
bankrupt. It tried to sell out to the nearby 
Long Valley Cooperative. But the R. E. A. 
on November 13, 1942, informed company 
officials that because the project would not 
be economically self-liquidating, the R. E. A. 
would be acting illegally to advance funds. 

Remember that statement in view of later 
events. The letter, signed by the late C. O. 
Falkenwald, chief of the applications and 
loans division of R. E. A., was admitted in 
evidence by the Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Idaho on January 25, 1943, at 
a hearing on the application of the company 
to permit it to discontinue service to its 
remaining customers on the ground that it 
was losing money at the rate of $30,000 an- 
nually. 

But, Mr. Chairman, on May $1, 1943, the 
Long Valley Cooperative bought the prop- 
erty despite the Falkenwald official acknowl- 
edgment that such a purchase would be ille- 
gal. The deal, consummated at a price of 
$42,500 on May 31, 1943, was described by 
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was not a change of policy | 


| 
| 
| accepted the property. 


Falkenwald on November 13, 1942, as follows 
(Exhibit 6): 

“Our studies have indicated 
that” the Long Valley Cooperative of Don- 
nelly, Idaho, “could operate these properties 
at the present time only at a loss * * * 
and I have been advised by our legal] division 
that under our act, we could not * * * 
legally advance funds for the purchase of 
properties which could not be feasibly oper- 
ated by our borrower.” 

The point may be raised that the letter was 
predicated on a higher price than the one 
finally offered. That argument carries no 
validity in view of the fact that with a prop- 
erty geared to produce and éell five times as 
much power as its market, the mere mainte- 
nance costs would be so great that it would 
lose money if the cooperative had taken it 
as a gift. The highest price any private 
company offered for the property was $15,000 
minus the antique Diesels. That offer was 
on the speculation that eventually gold min- 
ing might be resumed as a profitable business 
sometime after the uncertain date of the 
termination of war. The R. E. A. paid nearly 
three times as much as the nearest similar 
offer. Why they didn’t overbid the private 
offer by a reasonable amount, say a total price 
of a thousand dollars more, I cannot tell 
you, unless they deliberately wanted to soak 
the Long Valley folks deeper into debt. 

Your committee has been led to believe 
that the R. E. A. has had very able and 
conscientious engineers on its staff. Among 
the duties of that staff the job of inspecting 
properties about to be purchased is or should 
be one of its chief justifications for existence. 

It may be presumed that the farmers of 
the Long Valley cooperative, having every 
right to believe what the R. E. A. told them, 
In good faith they 

purchased it on the presumption that R. E. A. 

was advancing the money and, in protection 

of its own bankers’ interest, must have 
thought it a sound property. 

Somebody slipped on that point. Some- 
body on the vaunted engineering staff of 
R. E. A. Either they made no inspection of 
the company’s dam or their inspection was 
so inefficient as to fail to detect its fatal 
weakness. 

The dam which the cooperative purchased 
as part of the Grimes Pass Power Co. prop- 
erties was one of the principal assets ac- 
quired. It was 35 years old, made of wooden 
cribs filled with rock, and was the main 
source of power. The only other source of 

| power was an ancient Diesel outfit, used for 
| stand-by purposes. 

| In the light of these circumstances it is 
important to note that on July 7, 1943, 
| scarcely a month after the cooperative took 
! 
| 


over, the Grimes Pass Dam washed out! 

Destroyed completely, the leaky old dam 
held out just long enough for its holding 
company owners to unload it on the Long 
Valley farmers. 

On August 15, 1943, Ralph McDougall, of 
Donnelly, Idaho, president of the board of 
the Long Valley Power Co-op, stated that 
his R. E. A. had bought out the Grimes 

| Pass Power Co. in the hopes of using its 
water-power generators, but on July 7 the 
Grimes Pass Dam broke, and here I quote 
him: “Making the property without value. 
The Grimes Pass Power Co. had a book value 

of $42,000 when we bought it. 

| 

| 

i 


With the dam 


gone, I don’t see how 
Pass property has any value at all.” 
Daily Statesman, August 15, 1943.) 
The cooperative’s new customers, the citi- 
zens of Grimes Pass, Idaho, felt that they 
should continue to receive service at least as 
cheaply as they had from the private com- 
pany. But the Long Valley farmers, faced 
with the cost of supplying power from the 
old high-cost Diesel generating unit, decided 
| to raise the minimum bill rates. The vil- 
| lagers protested against the increase to the 


the Grimes 
(Idaho 





State public utilities commission, 


as t! 
had had every right to do under pre) 
ownership. 

These citizens of Grimes Pass, boucht 


the hoof as captive customers, were 
that they were the property of the « 
tive and that the rates charged by a coo; 
tive were beyond the control of the com 
sion. They were without redress. 

The farmers of Long Valley have pai 
outrageously high price for a utility sy 
that fell apart almost as soon as it 
unloaded on them. The system is w 
nected with the nearest poles of their 
system, 22 miles away. Yet they must 
tinue to operate it even though it loses 
money and though the best service 
can render is unsatisfactory. And the « 
tomers at Grimes Pass now must pay a! 
rate for poorer service than they had w 
private operation. 

So much for the Grimes Pass case. I+ 
speaks for itself. I need not further | 
up the evils of a policy which opens 
door to such reckless misuse of funds c 
cated by Corgress to bringing electri 
to rural America. 

THE SHO-ME CASE 

Example No. 2 is the Sho-Me case. 

Sho-Me is the name of a supercoope! 
made up of most of the individual distri! 
ing cooperatives in the State of Missouri 

As one of the first and biggest purc! 
allotments after the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was cut short from its ! - 
line program, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration allotted to Sho-Me the sum of 
$4,275,000 for the purchase and “rehabi 
tion” of the Missouri Electric Power Co, 
This was on June 12, 1942, while the - 
monitions of Congress against its ¢ 
program was still ringing in the ears 
Rural Electrification Administration officials 

The facts in this case should be consid 
in the light of the limitations set up in t 
Rural Electrification Administration Act 
For one thing, the law says that Rural E 
trification Administration shall operate in 
rural areas only and it defines a rural area 
as any community of 1,500 population 
less. For another, the law states that Ru 
Electrification Administration shall ‘be \ 
to extend service to persons not already be 
ing served. These are wise provisions « 
signed to husband Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration funds for the purpose for which 
they are intended by Congress, bona fide farm 
electrification. 

The fact that the Mepco purchase 
cluded 6 towns and cities with population 
above the 1,500 legal limit for rural areas, 
and 10,000 customers—97 percent of them 
urban—already receiving service, would in 


‘ner 


R. E. A. had decided that the laws Congré 
set down to guide them in administering the 
act could be safely and completely ignored 

But the legality of this city purchase p: 
gram deserves separate discussion. Before 
address myself to that question it should fi: 
be established that the program is bad public 
policy, bad for the farmer particularly and 
bad for the public generally. 

It is difficult, however, to separate at 
times the legal from the public policy : 
pects of this case. For example, ther 
nothing in the law which by the widest 1) 
terpretation would permit R. E. A. to ad 
vance funds in the name of farm electrifi 
tion for the purchase and operation by 8 
farmer co-op of a city water system, and 
three ice plants. Yet these were included in 
the deal. 

Quite aside from the patent illegality o! 
these waterworks and ice plant purchases, the 
very grave question is raised as to the wis- 
dom of R. E. A. in underwriting such pw'- 
chases. What group of farmers wants ‘0 
undertake the operation of the waterw: 


p 


KS 








af any city? And if R. E. A. can use money 
. xed by Congress for honest farm elec- 
1 for such properties, why can’t they 
money to buy out radio stations, 
undertaking parlors, and mov- 
ure theaters. 
incidental purchases, however, are 
beside the question of what is going 
ne of the farm cooperative movement 
wholesale purchase of urban electri- 
; is to continue 

1any years now the farmer’s coopera- 
been described as the heart of the 

F rural electrification program. 
I nnual report for 1941 the R. E. A. 
A ator said—and I quote: “The fun- 
d | distinction between R. E. A. co- 
é nd ordinary public utilities * * * 
fact that * * * no service is ren- 
the general public as such” by co- 


in the 1938 report we find these 
ge 43: “Cooperatives, to be suc- 
just be run by the people they serve 
f benefit of the people they serve.’” 
in, in the 1939 report, we find 
is on page 58: “A cooperative is 
the people it Serves. The con- 
only a customer but a member 
variably the principle of one 
one vote is followed.” 
reports to Congress mean what 
1 to mean, then the Sho-Me coopera- 
been willfully distorted from a bona 
yperative to some strange and 
il kind of hybrid corporation. 
Me lost one of its fundamental farm 
¢ ive characteristics by the R. E. A.'s 
v istick as stated in the 1941 annual 
, on October 13, 1942, it amended 
as to do business with the 
nerally. Under its previous charter 
do business only with its own mem- 
therefore could not consummate 
yurchase. 
10,000 nonmember customers are 
perty of a supercooperative consist- 


+ 1p 





s I 


mer ct 


® t en 


r so 





+ Menco 


i 31 members, all of them local farm 
C ng cooperatives scattered over the 
§ Missouri, and many of which can 
I be physically interconnected with the 
t will be the fate of these nonmember 

cu ers? Are they to join the Sho-Me 
w 1 is the holding company of the little 
tives? Are they to organize them- 

one or more rural electrification 

tives? I cannot answer that ques- 


I do know this, however, that for them 

ranize as rural electrification coopera- 

would be a farce. According to the 

F |! Power Commission reports less than 

ent of the Mepco customers are rural— 

viously all of them already are receiv- 
ervice. 


unless they do join a farm coopera- 





tive, Sho-Me will be in a fix when the tax 
I comes around and presents his bill. 
Our Federal tax laws protect the Govern- 
nr gainst tax evasion by dummy or fake 
e 


ratives by the rule that unless 85 per- 
of the gross revenues of a cooperative 
C > from its members it shall be subject 
to the usual Federal corporate taxes. And 

robable that Federal excise taxes would 

ipply to such cooperatives. By the 
¢ rion of the Federal tax laws Sho-Me will 
Just another utility holding company 
unless 85 percent of its revenues come from 
its members. And it should be borne in mind 


t many of Mepco’s best customers, 
municipalities, and other governmental 


agencies, May not legally join a cooperative. 
here are 61 such public customers which 
nnot join, most of them heavy consumers. 
But what becomes of the farm cooperative 
movement when these 10,000 city dwelling 
captive customers are dragged into an 
nsible farmer cooperative? There is 
sworn testimony before the Public Service 
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| Commission that these people who were 
bought along with the Mepco properties are 

being told they won't get electricity unless 
| they join up It would appear that Federal 
| R. E. A. officialdom is urging membership on 
the grounds that if 85 percent join they can 
| avoid paying Federal 
| Sho-Me a rea! 


corporate taxes 
cooperative or 


Is 


farm a tax- 


| evasion racket? Is R. E. A. a conspiracy to 
| avoid payments of Federal taxes? No. The 


| local farmer cooperative is not for that sort 
of thing, it is for the bureaucrats and the 
utility speculators who are forcing them into 
these deals. Has the farm cooper! 
ment descended to that level? 
Rural Electrification officials have 
|} tionally held that farmer coopera 
hould not be subject to the jurisdiction 
State utility regulatory commissions (See 
particularly R. E. A. report for 1941.) On the 
grounds that the public interest cannot be 
affected since the cooperative serves only its 
own membership, the official attitude of 
R. E. A. has opposed State regulation. 
It has also urged the principle that the Fed- 
eral lender has a paramount interest in the 
welfare of the local cooperative and that that 
interest could be injured in the hands 
} State regulatory bodies, which, it was broadly 
hinted, could be influenced by p ate utility 
interests. j 


tive move- 


trad 
the 


aiways 


e 
ol 











Most States have recognized this 
principle, in many instances at the request 

| of R. E. A. itself. 
| Yet in the Sho-Me case this coopera e 
once free of State regulation voluntarily 
| surrendered its independence to the S e 
| commission as a condition of approval of 
the purchase of Mepco. And R. E. A. 50 
its loan contract with Sho-Me to 


subordinate and subject the Fed 
to the regulations and control of 
Cc i 

When R. E. A. thus subjected its rel 
| with Sho-Me to the regulation of 





al interest 


' 
amended 
| 
the Mis- 


souri State Utility 


mm 





commission, it vitiated, in fact it destroyed 
the only legal justification thus far adv 
by R. E. A. for this purchase. 

Insofar as it has been practicable I have 

sought to avoid any discussion of the legali 
of the so-called acquisition policies of 
at this time, addressing myself wholl 
question of its wisdom as a matte 
policy. However, the tw 
tions cannot be separated as in th 
point. Let me explain: In allocating 
000 to Sho-Me for the Mepco 
R. E. A. separated the funds 
counts. The first, in the am 
000, was the purchase price to the 
owners of the property. This in ex 
of 58 percent of the total allotment. The 
remaining sum, $1,771,000, is set aside for 
|} the extension of service after the war to 
| persons in rural areas not now receiving cen- 
tral station service. In testimony before 
the Missouri Public Service Commission the 
R. E. A. brought out that in order to extend 
service to some 5,000 rural homes after the 
war it was now purchasing a system with 
10,000 customers at the present time. Its 
justification was that the loan for acquisi- 
tion of these 10,000 customers was in fact 
only—and I quote—“incidental” to the pur- 
pose of the act of serving persons not now 
,receiving service. The reverse of this coin 
is that unless the acquisition could be dem- 
onstrated to be incidental to the serving of 
persons now unserved, the acquisition would 
be illegal. By their own admission the pros- 
| pect of service in a purchase of this category 
must not be vague and indefinite (solicitor’s 
opinion—November 1942). 

Yet, by their own legal reasoning, such as 
| it is, when the R. E. A. surrendered to an 
agency outside the framework of the Federal 
Government its sovereignty over decisions 
as to extension of service to these alleged 
and supposedly unserved customers, then 
|} the whole transaction automatically became 
| illegal. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, that is just 
kind of disregard of the law whic 


going on daily without let or hi: 








r Grance trom 
Congress or any other source Apparently 
R. E. A. has torn up the R fication 
Act and considers itself a N 

If the $2,500,000 advance by the R. E A 
for the acquisition of Mep« we s for 
that purpose and not contingent upon exten- 
sion of rural lines elsewhere farmers not 
now served, this deal would t il by R.E 
A.’s own definitions of what is legal 

The Missouri Public Service Commission tn 
approving the Mepco acquisition pecif- 
ically waived the quest ! le ity 
of the use of Federal funds fo h purp 
as beyond the ope of its pov W 
equal emphasis it served t elf é 
to approve or d I f th 
allotment which, accordi R. E. A 
Was to be used to extend ul rved 
persons (exhibit 7) As Ss mome: 
Sho-Me is powerless even if it equip- 
ment to take advantage of al ment 
No man here can say or safely dict when 
or whether this acquisition ver be le- 
gitimatized by the exter 1 < city to 
so much as one unserved 

Even if approval had be d, the tes- 
timony of the mang r of t e the 
Commissi indicated th } Vv « no 
plans for the extension of ¢ to farm- 
ers. This man, H. J. W r stated 
that extension of servic f 
could be made without ex- 
hibit 8, p. 628) 

Moreover, t« f i that 
many f area 
conte ip e on as } Ke 
over the electric pl , tl city 
limits by condemnation | exhibit 
7, pp. 15, 31) In the latt th the 
urban | is ren ed, § ) v be left 
with the skin and bor em wit 
the flesh and blood w ‘ i- 
cally justify the pur 

When the R. E. A. s ¢ l l 
over the funds it ad ri 
cooperative to which n 5 
assumed so many of t i ( 
a public utility as to! u 
service ymmissions, tl r e 
that the farmer coope! ve 1 1s 
become big business 

If the experience of § M a 
in other States, then ¥ t deat 
sf nce on he ) powe 

I 
trus f the Federal Gove We ist 
retu tl rural e bu to 
the farmer and tak the } er- 
hungry bureaucrats wh¢ ited the 
fine ideal of farm electrific 

My primary interest in I ef 
the fate of the farmer  ¢ he 
hands of bureaucrats and spe s 
conspiracy to foist upon tl f the 
cats and dogs and odd e of er- 
valued utility properties s f t 
the healthy ds vel 1€ i ¢ ! 
farmer electric « I i America 

Aside from the f s wever ere 
are othe with an interest at stake in tl 
program. What of the 10.0 captive ci 
tomers who were sold in a deal between the 
Officers of a holding compar nd executiv 
of a Federal bureau here Washington 
What of the citizens of D I Mo., wit 
a population of 1,600? Of Frederickt 
with 3,400? Marshfield, with 1,800? Moun- 
tain Grove, with 2,400? Sul with 2,50¢ 
And Willow Springs with 1,50 Was 
purchase made with the ap] al of 
communities? Did the e to 
willing members of the SI! M 
The answer is emphati ! v 

Remember that 22 « mit € 
Sho-Me are locate M i 
River and far remote i 
operations of these citie t &, f 
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h has been 
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You will remember a speech the President 
made in Seattle in which he discussed the 
question of public versus private ownership 
cf public utilities. He then said (September 
21, 1932): 

“I * * © Jay down the following prin- 
ciple: Where a community—a city or county 
or a district—is not satisfied with the service 
rendered or the rates charged by the private 
utility, it has the undeniable basic right, as 
one of its functions of government, one of 
its functions of home rule, to set up, efter 
a fair referendum to its voters has been had, 
its own governmentally owned and operated 
survics. * °° 

“That is the principle which applies to 
communities and districts, and I would ap- 
ply the same principles to the Federal and 
State Governments.” 

By the Roosevelt test the R. E. A., in this 
and in every other instance where it con- 
nives with public-utility speculators to sell 
whole cities into public ownership, has de- 
liberately ignored the basic principles of 
democracy. They either dared not trust the 
electorate of these communities for a simple 
expression of their will, or they just didn't 
give a damn. 

These two cases are not isolated examples 
of an otherwise sound policy. As a matter 
of fact there are dozens of acquisitions as 
bad as these or worse, either consummated, 
pending, or contemplated. To cite the de- 
tails of each one would repetitiously burden 
this record inasmuch as they all follow much 
the same dangerous pattern, with only mincr 
variations. 

THE INDIAN ELECTRIC CASE 


The pending purchase of the Cklahoma 
Utilities Co. in my own State by a small 
farmer group, the Indian Electric Co-op, is 
a case in point. Briefly, some of the major 
details here will show you how the policy of 
acquisitions varies from State to State only 
in detail: 

1. The Indian Electric has fewer than 400 
tied-in customers. It proposes to purchase a 
private, tax-paying utility system, the Okla- 
homa Utilities Co. That company has 1,824 
urban customers. 

2. Under Oklahoma laws the farmer co- 
operative is protected by a provision which 
permits it to serve no more than 10 percent 
nonmembers. So, if the deal goes over, there 
will be an urban vote in this cooperative of 
more than 4 to 1 against the farmer vote. 
Even if the ambitious dream of R. E. A. 
comes true, to add 600 new farm customers 
after the war, the farmers will still be out- 
voted 2 to l. 

3. This purchase again steps far beyond the 
“rural area” as defined by Congress as com- 
munities of 1,500 or less. The city of Fairfax 
with a population of 2,327 and the city of 
Cleveland with a population of 2,500 are both 
served by this system and would become the 
customers of 385 widely scattered farmers. 

This purchase does bear one peculiarity 
that is not apparent in the information avail- 
able to me in the other cases which I have 
cited. I don’t pretend to Know all the inner 
and hidden ramifications of all of these deals. 
Only the power of subpena by a properly au- 
thorized investigating committee could re- 
veal them. But in the case of Indian Elec- 
tric there is one odd factor that has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

It is a well-known fact down in Oklahoma, 
having been published in the local press, that 
the Crescent Public Service Co., the holding 
company which owns Oklahoma Utilities, ac- 
cepted the offer of the R. E. A. for $237,000, 
despite the existence of a firm offer from an 
adjacent highly solvent private concern 
amounting to $12,000 more than R. E. A. 
offered. 

Now in my part of the country folks still 
follow the old-fashioned idea of selling to 
the highest bidder and of buying from the 





lowest. We are glad to see the farmers get- 
ting a bargain price. But we can be for- 
given if we are still curious as to the motives 
which compelled the executive officers of the 
Crescent Co. to ignore an offer which would 
have netted its stockholders a cool $12,000 
more than R. E. A. offered. Could this pur- 
chase actually have been part of a larger 
and as yet undisclosed secret deal involving 
sale of additional properties to R. E. A.? 
Was the S. E. C. informed of the existence 
of this additional and higher offer when its 
approval of the sale was sought? If not, 
why nct? For that matter, as the public 
protectcr of stockholders interests, did the 
S. E. C initiate inquiries as to existence of 
other offers? 

I do not state these questions as charges. 
I merely assert that until these mysteries are 
explained the motives of the Federal R. E. A. 
cfficials and of the holding company officials 
must remain open to question. 

The R E. A. is in a fine position to boast 
to its Indian electric members that it bought 
the property at a bargain. But it can’t do 
that until it can explain how this happened— 
and why R.E.A showed no such solicitude 
for the farmers of Long Valley, Idaho, on 
whom they unloaded the Grimes Pass junk 
yard which it deluded the farmers into be- 
lieving was a utility system. 

Nor did it show such solicitude for the 
debts of the farmer members of the Wasco 
Electric Cooperative of Oregon in the pur- 
chase of the Maupin River Co. One word 
on that case and I am through, for now, with 
instances of these acquisitions. 

According to the statistical report of the 
Oregon Fublic Utilities Commission for 1940- 
41, the Maupin Power Co. was valued at 
$53,331. Included in that. valuation was a 
depreciation reServe of $19,169. According 
to the bill of sale, that reserve was not trans- 
ferred Yet on December 30, 1942, R. E. A. 
paid $52,500 for the property—when the 
actual cash value was about $34,000—an over- 
charge, a write-up, a gravy spoon, or what- 
ever you want to call it, of 50 percent, or 
about $18,000. 

This deal is small potatoes, of course, in 
terms of the millions which R. E. A. is ac- 
customed to throw around, but it certainly 
will add a lot to the cost of electricity when 
padded into the light bills of the Wasco 
farmers. 

These cases are but a few of many. I 
have not the resources at my disposal nor 
have I access to information, even had I the 
time to make a similar exposé of the dozens 
of similar acquisitions either consummated 
or pending. 

These should be sufficient, however, to es- 
tablish the fact that a new and ambitious 
policy involving millions earmarked by Con- 
gress for farmers has been inaugurated by 
R. E. A. without a shadow of authority by 
Congress. Some of the alarming results of 
this policy can be summarized briefly: 

1. Millions of dollars intended by Congress 
to bring light into farm homes of America 
are finding their way into the bank accounts 
of utility holding companies, without benefit 
to farmers. 

2. In their haste to build a record of money 
spent, the R. E. A. officials have been reckless 
in acquiring, far above their proper value, 
obsolete “cats and dogs” of the utility indus- 
try to the benefit of brokers and holding com- 
panies and to the grave detriment of the 
financial position of fine, sound farmer co-ops. 

3. This has created an unnatural merging 
of town and country in a system of hybrid 
cooperatives that are neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. Captive customers are dragooned into 
farmer cooperatives which they had no part 
in creating and in which their urban power 
requirements are often contrary to the less 
costly rural power requirements and in 
which, eventually, the farmer interest can 
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be outvoted and made secondary to thet of 
the city group. In short, the farmer eo. 
operative ideal which is the core of the rura} 
electrification movement has been distorteg 
and debased beyond recognition. 

4. This policy has been accomplished {ny 
the face cf stringent strictures contained jy 
the act itself and could only have resuiteg 
from a contemptuous disregard of the inten: 
of the law and of the intent of Congress 
Persons already receiving central station sery. 
ice and who do not live in rural areas as de. 
fined in the act, cannot by the remotec 
stretch of the legal imagination, be included 
within the benefits of the R. E. A. Act. Ye: 
in every one of these acquisitions one or 
both of these strictures has been flagrantly 
violated. Such disregard of the law. if lef: 
unchallenged, will only lead to further 
emasculation by administrative action of one 
of the finest laws enacted in the past decade 

5. One of the principal motives behind the 
transfer of ownership of public utilities from 
private to cooperative or public agencies js 
that these revenue-producing properties au- 
tomatically are removed from all Federa] tax 
rolls and most of the local tax loads. In the 
case of co-ops, however, there is no automatic 
release from Federal corporate taxes until at 
least 85 percent of the revenue comes from 
bona fide members. (Whether the same rule 
applies to the Federal electrical energy ex- 
cise taxes of 3.3 percent of gross sales re- 
mains an open question.) Inasmuch as the 
wartime tax load now averages almost 30 per- 
cent of the gross revenues of privately owned 
utilities as against 15 percent only a few years 
ago, it is apparent that this enormous differ- 
ential not only constitutes a tremendous in- 
centive toward public acquisition of such 
properties but also handicaps private bidders 
who normally would be interested in pur- 
chase. Thus, the S. E. C. in executing the 


holding company death sentence and the 
R. E. A. in vigorously pursuing a policy of ac- 


quisition of city properties for farmer co-cps 
are placed in the anomalous position as Fed- 
eral agencies of defeating the very purposes 
of the Federal tax laws and the efforts to raise 
war funds in our various war loan drives 
Their position in pursuing this policy in time 
of war is especially unsound and unpatriotic. 
Furthermore, they unfairly place the farmer 
cooperative actively in the same role when it 
seeks membership from newly purchased 
customers with the implied or announced in- 
ducement of tax evasion. 

6. One of the most fundamentally unsound 
phases in this policy is the danger of shack- 
ling the electric co-op movement into semi- 
permanent economic bondage to a Federal bu- 
reaucracy. No matter how high-minded that 
agency may profess itself to be at the mo- 
ment, it is apparent that the fathers of the 
R. E. A. Act never contemplated such a result 
and sought to avoid it. 

This danger is inherent in all governmental 
adventures in the banking business: The 
use of banker control on its borrowers for po- 
litical or bureaucratic motives beyond the 
narrow limits of the banking function. At 
this point it is my purpose to close my dis- 
cussion of the public policy phase of this 
question by quoting a recent resolution by 
the Cooperative League of America. To qual- 
ify the witness I should add that the Coop- 
erative League is a federation of some of the 
oldest and finest cooperatives in the coun- 
try, almost exclusively rural. Adhering to 
the traditions of the Rochdale cooperative 
ideals, this group through its affiliated mem- 
bers speaks for millions of American farmers. 
It dwarfs into insignificance the entire group 
of R. E. A.-fostered co-ops. Where R. E. A. 
co-ops count their revenues in thousands 
turn-over of these cooperative league mem- 
bers count theirs in millions. The league 
is the genuine spokesman for the cooperative 
movement in America. This resolution spea*s 
more clearly than I on the problems raised by 
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nt adventures of R. E. A. into the 
f Wall Street finance. It was adopted 
sue in January 1943, and it reads 


[ SUPERVISION NEEDED TO PREVENT MIS- 
GOVERNMENT GIFTS, LOANS, ETC., FOR 
EMOCRATIC POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PUR- 


solution adopted by the directors of 
perative League at their meeting on 
y 7-8, 1943. 
ereas the obligation of every demo- 
vernment is to govern best by gov- 
ast and the obligation of every public 
in a democracy is to strive for con- 
1ich will encourage and enable self- 
nt by all groups, or government by 
| forces, and thus lessen the necessity 
rnal political government; and 
ereas our Government in Washington, 
rs of depression and panic, estab- 
through loans of public money and 
ise certain business enterprises as re- 
easures and also for the improvement 
iitions on farms and in towns and 
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ereas there is inherent in every gift or 
public money the opportunity for 
or forces in government to attempt 
control of the people to whom loans 

ts are made, and the temptation to seek 
rity and control is so insidious 

t must be guarded against with the 
vigilance recommended to those who 
preserve their liberties: Therefore 


ed, That the Cooperative League of 
ited States of America shall advise the 
ent of the United States and each and 
member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
ind every administrator of war agen- 
f government, and the Congress of the 
i States, that the league and the mil- 
of cooperators for whom the league 
c tes and effirms these principles to 
h every democratic government must 
cride: 

every society of people interested 
c ng a democracy will and must seek 
every possible means of freeing people, as rap- 
as possible, from each and every influ- 
ence and obligation which might restrict 
their freedom and their right to fulfill their 
( ations as citizens of the democracy, and 
cularly must seek and approve of means 
h will enable citizens to repay all loans 
1 public funds and thus escape from the 
ever-present threat to their political freedom 
h exists in a debt of a citizen to any 

icy of government 
2. That every society of people which is 





ir ested in preserving democracy must op- 
pose, resolutely, every attempt to use any 


is of government or public funds, or any 
irce of government or public resource in 
association with any organization or corpo- 
ration or company which might influence 
or attempt to influence the will of the people 
particularly the will of any persons who 
ve been affected in any way by the use of 
those public funds or those public resources, 
That the high ideal of democracy ex- 
ed by Hon. George W. Norris in writing 
the law which provided for the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
stration the legal mandate against po- 
litical activities and political influences in 
I il Electrification Administration should 
be adhered to in letter and in spirit. 

4. That cooperative organizations of con- 
sumers, owned by consumers, organized on 
the soundest of democratic principles which 
are government of the organizations by men 
and not by money, organized and operated 
on a nonprofit basis, organized and owned 
tn large part by the same citizens who are 

embers of rural-electrification cooperatives, 
are fully capable of producing and distribut- 
ing all the goods and services desired by 
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rural-electrification cooperatives and their 
members and no benefit to cooperatives or to 
the members of rural-electrification coopera- 
tives or to the public can be had from dupli- 
cation of cooperative organizations; and 

“5. That the menace to democratic tinsti- 
tutions inherent in the loan of public money 
by any agency of Government id to any 
citizen or group of citizens is so great that 
it is the obligation of the Congress of the 
United States to maintain const 
over such loans and a constant spotligl 
publicity should be kept on the activities « 
all such agencies of Government, includin 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
all its subsidiary agencies, the Department 
of Agriculture and all of its as 
the temptation to misuse public 
be minimized; and 

“6. That therefore every agency of Govern- 
ment in these United States should declare 
immediately against each and every person 
and each and every organization of persons 
and every activity of such persons and such 
organizations which would 

“(a) Permit or induce the use of any Gov- 
ernment funds, by direct or indirect means, 
for the promotion of any organization which 
might directly or indirectly influence the 
opinion or the policies or the decisions of 
any agency of Government; and 

“(b) Permit or induce the expenditure of 
any Government funds in the employment 
of any person any part of whose official activi- 
ties would be associated in any way with the 
promotion of any organization which would 
attempt in any way to influence or control 
the actions or dccisions or policies of our 
Government or any of its agencies.” 
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THE AFTERTHOUGHT OPINION 

Until now I have confined my remarks as 
far as possible to the simple question of the 
wisdom of using farm-electrification funds in 
the acquisition program. If you have been 
persuaded that this policy is unsound, there 
still remains the question of whether it is 
legal. If it can be demonstrated that, right 
or wrong, this policy has legal sanct.on, then 
the road to an adequate remedy will be a 
long and difficult one requiring the legislative 
machinery of amendment. But if it can be 
shown that it is not legal, recourse can be 
had immediately through this committee. 
These lawless bureaucrats can be brought to 
heel by the language of this appropriation 
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Those of you who are attorneys and have 
had the privilege of a legal education have an 
advantage over me at the outset in any dis- 
cussion of a legal question. But I do pro- 
fess to be a student of governm«e 
have a working knowledge of th 
language. Proceeding from that point I can 
say that I have submitted this question to 
some of the leading legal lights of th’s 
and I speak with the considered judgment of 
Members whose legal reputations are as high 
as any attorney in the land. 

To my knowledge there exists only one 
formal, official, legal opinion addressed to the 
question of the statutory powers 
R. E. A. in making purchases such as v i 
considered here. That opinion was written 
by Robert H. Shields, Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Exhibit 9.) It is 
dated November 24, 1942, just about a month 
following my request to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for his opinion of the legality of the 
acquisition program and a week prior to his 
letter to me dated December 1, 1942 in which 
he quotes from that opinion. By its own 
admission R. E. A. had made 245 acquisitions 
of existing operating utility systems or parts 
thereof in the previous 4 years without 
troubling to examine its basic legal authority 
to spend Federal funds after this fashion. A 
more bland and unconscionable confession 
of misfeasance in office I have never en- 
countered in the years I have been in Con- 
gress. Millions of dollars had been spent in 
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the name of the f e erative move- 
ment t 

much 
question from the Dep nt Solicitor 
Only when the Comptroller G l requested 
it, in response to my inquir tober 1 
did R. E. A. officialdom ev t tain 
such an opinion 


It is a matter 





























of rfe he a 
ever would have been a pinion t he 
Department of Agriculture ! ubjfect 
had not the Comptroller General requ i 
it. The very fact that this p y had pro- 
ceeded apace for 4 yea without a legal 
peg to hang on refi contempt for the w 
and for the will of Congere that is |} 
compatible with sound admi | - 
tice—if I may understate i} e 

For your consideration I am appet 
part of my remarks the full copy of 
Agriculture Departme Solicit § opini 
on this matter It car t yp ‘ l 
in response to an inquiry to Secretary W - 
ard last December. But to my knowledge 
it has never before been made public in 
full, al ugh the opinion |} een drawn 
upon in part in letter y Comr llex 
General to myself and Chai in of 
this committee, Mr. Tas h of which 
lette were incorporated e rec i of 
the |! ngs of your ¢ I ea ) 
Careful perusal of the his « i 
will reves ly yably tt I ell ea- 
son for the obscur! in \ h n- 
guished unseer 1 th f the De- 

ant f A cul ure € ; a 

With h lezal repu I can 
well nderstand e | ictance of 
the Sol r of e D ent Agri 
culture in expos y tot r¢ ent 
lawyers cl i casu It 
requires 1 legal } N und nd 
th nl for A t W ten ¢ [ 
th ' icy } i me ! h ct, 
after 245 such acquisitio had been ap- 
proved, the b of the Sol tor was to a +t 
an ex parte tissue of 1 l soy ns and spe- 
cial pleadings which would lend, if not the 
odor of sanctity, at least the c r of legal- 
ity to several hundred past es inv f 
millions of dollars to say 1 | f sur 
the Rural! Electrification Ad: tration with 
a shadow of justification for future opera- 
tions 

What would have happene fthesS . 
on full exami I it red oO; } 
that he l 1] 1? 
From the sg l nt é ire 5 
r s would ! e re ld e 
be vacated ove night ild 
have been i dated ( the 
Rural Electrifi Adm 1 bu ¢ 
Department of A ulture l- 
n s.on, wt lave n t ( - 
repute before the public e ¢ 
Go this on on ¢ es ef 1 W ) 
strikes on it. It it : i 
fit. and made t l atte t 
square pa 1 t > Vv e qu . 
pal ntly beyond tl pale « e W jer 
whic! hey were undertaken. Th Rural 
Electrification Administrat and the |! l 
departn were in far be e had : 
opink aé d Ja l 1938, bef e 
this «¢ nsive program had | undertal 
than at a date so far adva i the pro- 
gram that the good faith of a ( 
rendered at s e an hour must be 1 
to suspicion 


This is an afterthought opinion. 


If this is an example of administrative law 


then a reform along the | ern of the 
Walter-Logan bill is long ove é 
Studded with legal pseu yllogisms, this 


opinion attempts to prove by mental acro- 
batics that black, after all, is white 

Let us examine the theor et fort! iis 
opinion. The law aut! d that | be 
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made to construct rural systems. This opin- | 
ion blandly asserts that the word “construct” 
means to “acquire” or “to purchase.” In sub- 
stantiation the Solicitor points to a case, and 

I quote here from the opinion: 

“In order to determine whether certain 
claimants possessed maritime liens it was 
necessary to decide whether the claims arose 
during the construction of a ship. The facts 
urged to establish construction involved the 
purchase of a hull, and the installation of a 





power plant within the hull, with the final 


result that there was created a suction 
dredge or ship. The conclusion of the court 
is as follow 

*“*He gathered certain elements, which, 
when brought together, assembled, coordi- 
nated, resulted in, or brought into existence 
the entity, the thing, which he desired. The 
“old hull” was the first element obtained, and 
upon this he placed certain machinery and 
appliances, which, being brought into orderly 
relation, constituted the dredge. The proc- 


ess, described by the master, is not, “recon- 
structing” or repairing an existing entity, but, 


by bringing together—correlating—a number 
of independent entities, constructing a defi- 
nite entity; and this process is construction.’ ” 


‘Lhe above is the strongest single case cited, 
the nearest to validity. The case, however, 
does not bear upon the problem we are con- 
sidering. Of course, Congress meant that the 
R. E. A. was to construct rural systems by 
means of the buying of poles and wire and 
substations and, if necessary, generators and 
dynamos, all of which might have been old or 
new, and to put them together to construct 
asvstem. How the Solicitor can read into the 
above opinion a justification for R. E. A.’s ac- 
quisition program is beyond my grasp. If 
Congress had meant anything else, it wou'd 
have so stated. 

According to the opinion, the provision of 
the act prescribing that the purpose of loans 
shall be “the furnishing of electric service 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiv- 
ing central station service” was inserted in 
section 4 because of a legislative intent to 
exclude loans for the purpose of paralleling 
existing systems and thus creating duplica- 
tion with established facilities. Ex-Senator 
George Norris, sponsor of the bill in the Sen- 
ate, and Representative SAM RAYBURN, spon- 
sor of the bill in the House, are qucted to 
support this interpretation. Norris inter- 
preted the limitation to mean: “There will 
not be set up an organization and money 
loaned to it for the purpose of electrifying a 
rural area which is now supplied.” Mr. Ray- 
BURN interpreted the limitation to mean: 
“This organization * * * would finance 
projects in virgin territory only.” 

On this point the opinion is right when it 
interprets the limitation and the intent of 
the Congress as excluding duplication; it is 
wrong when it interprets the limitation and 
intent of the Congress as including acquisi- 
tions 

This is revealed by the stmple test of para- 
phrasing the pertinent parts of section 4 to 
include the word “acquisition.” So para- 
phrased, section 4 reads: “The Administrator 
is authorized to make loans * * * for the 
purpose of financing the acquisition of exist- 
ing facilities for the furnishing of electric 
energy to persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central-station service.” 

Or, “The Administrator is authorized to buy 
the facilities that are being used to serve 
persons in rural areas who are not being 
served by central-station service.” 

The result is, of course, ridiculous, mean- 
ingless, for in effect, it empowers the Admin- 
istrator to buy facilities so long as the facill- 
ties are not those of a central station system. 
The only electric facilities in rural areas that 
would not be included as an integral part of 
a central station system would be farm Delco 
outfits. 

‘Tae effect of this simple test is even more 
revealing when applied to the statements 








quoted by the Department solicitor to prove 
the intent of Congress. Paraphrasing the 
Rayburn quotation to include acquisitions 
one gets: “This organization would finance 
the acquisition of facilities in virgin terri- 
tory only.” (According to Webster the word 
“virgin” means “new; hitherto unused.”) 

The conclusion is inescapable that acquisi- 
tions are not authorized by section 4, and 
that the word “construction” refers to the 
construction of new lines. 

The R. E. A. Act also outlaws loans for 
serving urban customers and authcrizes the 
administration to do business in rural areas 
only. Section 13 of the act specifically de- 
fines the term “rural area” to mean “any area 
of the United States not included within the 
boundaries of any city, village, or borough 
having a population in excess of 1,500 inhab- 
itants” (exhibit 10). 

How the R. E. A. lawyers hurdle the spe- 
cific statutory limitation of section 13 must 
be read to be believed. In the following ex- 
cerpts from this prize opinion note particu- 
larly the argument to the effect that if the 
employees of manufacturers of line equip- 
ment and electrical appliances are collater- 
ally benefited (and there is nothing illegal 
about this) why not urban consumers? 

“1. The Administrator is financing the con- 
struction of a system. The erection of the 
new lines plus the acquisition of existing 
lines including certain small urban facilities 
and the integration of the whole as one sys- 
tem, is the construction of a system. 

“2. The purpose of the loan and the con- 
struction of the system is to bring electric 
energy to the unserved persons in rural areas. 
To deny to the Administrator the authority 
to exercise his power for the declared purpose 
because a portion of the system financed is 
within a nonrural area would violate a pri- 
mary rule of statutory interpretation. 

“In other words, the unserved persons 
whose benefit is the purpose of the loan must 
be in ‘rural areas’ but all the facilities neces- 
sary to serve them need not be. In its legal 
aspects the problem is no different than the 
financing of a generating plant which serves 
a rural system but which is located in a city 
of more than 1,500 population. There are 
many reasons which require an urban loca- 
tion for generating facilities, such as better 
access to transportation, coal, water, skilled 
labor, etc. R. E. A. has financed several such 
generating plants. Similarly the purpose of 
acquired urban lines is not the service of the 
urban consumers but the service of prospec- 
tive rural consumers. The fact that the 
urban consumers will be collaterally bene- 
fited or affected is immaterial to the legal 
question here under discussion. Many per- 
sons are collaterally benefited by an R. E. A. 
loan—contractors, engineers, and their em- 
ployees; manufacturers of line equipment 
and consumer appliances; employees of such 
manufacturers; etc. The statutory limita- 
tion deriving from the definition of ‘rural 
areas’ presents exactly the same problem as 
the limitation already discussed deriving 
from the clause ‘persons * * * who are 
not receiving central station service.’ If the 
benefit to persons already served, whether 
they be rural or urban, is incidental to an 
accomplishment of the essential statutory 
purpose the doctrine of incidental power is 
applicable.” 

If consistency is a jewel, the master minds 
of the R. E. A. legal department are as un- 
adorned as naked Dukhobors. Time was when 
their present legal position was rank heresy. 
Time was when they contended that they 
could not under any conditions serve towns 
in excess of 1,500 population. But, necessity 
being the mother of invention, they have 
thrown consistency and the R. E. A. Act out 
the window in the magnificent invention 
contained in the fabric of the afterthought 
opinion. 

Only when R. E. A. funds for down-to- 
earth, grass-root, honest-to-goodness farm 
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electrification could no longer be spent 
that purpose, because of the copper sh 
age, did they see the error of their wa 
The great light dawned upon them only whe; 
the W: P. B. ordered construction—as Con- 
gress conceived the word to construct—t 
halted. But the synchronization of 
change of the legal theory with the change 
policy made necessary if R. E. A. could maj 
tain the full volume of its appropriat 
did not become apparent until the Com: 
troller General raised the issue in respor 
to my query in October 1942. Is this just 
odd coincidence? 

That there was a time when R. E. A. piou 
foreswore any intention of invading urban 
areas is revealed in the following exchane 
of remarks between Representative wWic- 
GLESWORTH and the R. E. A. Administrator 
on December 14, 1936, in hearings on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill (p. 483) 
for the fiscal year 1938: 

“Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Are we to understand 
that your work is limited by the definition of 
‘rural area’ to those portions of the country 
where there are less than 1,500 inhabitants 
per town, we will say? 

“Mr. Cooke. Any rural country and any 
town with a population of less than 1,50 

R. E. A. Officials expressed the same opin- 
ion on December 6, 1937, in hearings on the 
independent offices appropriation bill (p 
648) for the fiscal year 1939: 

“Mr. Wooprum. Mr. Carmody, would you 
care to make an informal statement about 
your work? 

“Mr. Carmopy. If it will save your time and 
serve your purposes, I am prepared to answer 
any questions that you may want to ask 
without making a preliminary statement, 
except to show you a map that will give you 
a notion of what we are talking about 
* * * This gives you an idea of the spread 
of the projects throughout the country. 

“Mr. WIGGLESworTH This is all in com- 
munities of less than 1,500? 

“Mr. Carmopy. Yes; cities and towns are 
not served by lines built with R. E. A 
funds.” 

Less than 5 months before, the R. E. A. 
made its first known sizable allotment to a 
cooperative to buy an urban property—#4,- 
875,000 allotment to the Sho-Me Co-op, of 
Coiumbia, Mo., to buy Missouri Electric Power 
Co., announced June 24, 1942—Deputy R. E. A 
Administrator V. D. Nicholson categorically 
Stated: 

“Under our statute we are limited to rural 
areas, and we have no right to serve urban 
areas beyond 1,500 population.” (House 
hearings, February 3, 1942, agricultural appro- 
priation bill, 1943, p. 418.) 

That R. E. A. didn’t think it could purchase 
urban property under the law is also revealed 
by the following exchange of remarks on Feb- 
ruary 3 between Representative Terry and 
R. E. A. Administrator Slattery, in hearings 
on the House agricultural appropriations bill 
for the fiscal year 1943: 

“Mr. Terry. Mr. Slattery, you are purchas- 
ing power plants in varicus localities to use 
in connection with the cooperatives; are you 
not? 

“Mr. Siatrery. Yes, sir, Judge; small ones 

“Mr. Terry. Is there any limitation to the 
size of the towns in which you make the 
purchase of these power plants? 

“Mr. Statrery. Towns of 1,500, under the 
limitation contained in the act. 

“Mr. Terry. That comes within the terms of 
the act? 

“Mr. SLATTERY. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Terry. And you can go into towns of 
not over 1,500 population and purchase power 
plants? 

“Mr. SLaTTEerY. Yes, sir.” (House hearings, 
agricultural appropriation bill, 1943, p. 428.) 

Deputy Administrator Nicholson qualified 
this opinion somewhat by observing that the 
R. E. A. could buy a plant in a town of more 

than 1,500 persons provided the “sole” purpose 




















































































erve persons in rural areas or in areas 
; - 1,500 people. In other words, 
A. could buy a plant in a town of more 
1,500 people, but it could not use that 
serve customers in that town. 
n stated: 
ht say that if the plant was for the 
nose of serving people in rural areas, 
that the plant itself was located in 
wr city of a larger size would not make 
.e within the limitation of the statute. 
ire very few such instances, but it is 
for that to happen, and I think there 
1 a few of them.” 
deed strange that the R. E. A. would 
its tune in regard to the legality of 
towns in excess of the statutory 
R. E. A. lawyers have asserted ever 
1937 that acquisitions were legal but 
it was illegal to serve customers in 
s of more than 1,500 population. These 
lawyers, however, awoke on a morning 
time in 1942—when construction on 
A. projects had been curtailed by Gov- 
t action and when R. E. A. was hard 
spend funds at its disposal 
? ly—and discovered that they had been 
that the R. E. A. could serve and 
yuy properties in cities with a popula- 
1 excess of 1,500 inhabitants. 
In the light of the points which I have 
out in this discussion some of the 
legal minds in the House of Repre- 
tives are in complete accord with me 
as a legal opinion it is not worth 
is written on. It is a strained, 
{ distortion of the clear intent of Con- 
ind of the law. It is a vain seeking 
egal loopholes to accomplish objec- 
which the law intended to prevent 
yet, with nimble-witted agility worthy 
7 f a better cause, the Rural Electrification 
tration has made a virtue out of its 
scessities. Having been smoked out 
Comptroller General and forced to put 
ng its legal justification, it now 
sse two letters of the Comp- 
General as valid, legal decisions which 
them the green light of the law for 
this policy. 
point in the Administrator’s annual 
(1943) we read, on page 7: 
were relatively small because 
A. deferred action on many loan appii- 
- s for several months in order to make 
itely certain of the legal propriety of 
for acquiring existing systems 
1 these applications included. With 
ided assurance of two decisions of the 
troller General, early in 1943, sustain- 
legality of the financing of the acqui- 
R. E. A. made allotments totaling 
442.800 for the purchase and rehabilita- 
existing systems, and for extending 
e to adjacent rural areas not now re- 
central station service.” 
refer to the letters of the Comptroller 
General as “decisions” is an abuse of the 
ulity of Congress. I refer to the text of 
letters themselves to refute this im- 
lent mendacity in the annual report of the 
E. A. for the fiscal year 1943. In his let- 
me on December 1, 1942, in one of the 
alleged “decisions,” the Comptroller 
al said: 
rhe jurisdiction of this office is such that 
sions are not required or authorized by 
iw to be rendered at the request of other 
than a disbursing officer, a certifying officer, 
the head of an executive department or 
other Government establishment, except in 
nection with the review of specific claims 
P settled by this office.” 
That, Mr. Chairman, is from the very lan- 
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r guage of what is now being called a deci- 
3 n which supposedly constitutes a legal 
s milestone for the establishment of this policy. 
} ; call your attention to the note of pious 


isinterestedness where they claim that they 
ave withheld allotments for acquisition until 
they had received the assurance of these so- 















called decisions and that not until they 
had received them did they make allotments 
totaling $4,400,000. But they failed to note 
that in the preceding fiscal yea Sho-Me 
allotment alone totaled $4,375,000, an amount 
not included in this annual report, and for a 
prior year. Again on page 13 of the arnual 
report we read as follows: 

“On December 1, 1942, informally, and 
again on March 12, 1943, in a formal opinion, 
the Comptroller General sustained the legal- 
ity of the financing of acquisitions with 
R. E. A. funds, and confirmed the long-stand- 
ing opinion of the R. E. A. legal staff and of 
the Solicitor’s Office that acquisition loans 
are permissible where the acquisition is in- 
cidental to the statutory purpose of providing 
service to unserved persons in rural areas” 
(p. 13). 

Thus we find that the letter to me referred 
to on page 7 as a decision turns out to be 
only an informal opinion and that the letter 
to the chairman of this committee on March 
12, 1943, was a formal opinion. This despite 
the fact that in his letter to me the Comp- 
troller General disclaims any authority under 
the law to render a decision at the request of 
a Member of Congress. 

It will be noted in the above quotations the 
Administrator, in the first instance, referred 
to decisions of the Comptroller General 
and, in the second instance, to opinions, 
It is assumed, following a careful reading 
of the text, that the Administrator has used 
the word “opinion” synonymously with the 
word “decision,” since Only a decision would 
be capable of sustaining the legality of an 
executive action. 

Decisions of the Comptroller General of the 
United States are published annually by the 
United States Government Printing Office and 
contain all the decisions of that Office made 
during a given fiscal year. The decisions for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, 
were published as volume 22 of the series. A 
search of that volume, however, fails to re- 
veal the decisions referred to by the Admin- 
istrator of the R. E. A. There is no decision 
of the Comptroller General dated December 
1, and although there were two decisions 
dated March 12, neither referred to the R. E£. A. 
The first was a decision by the Assistant 
Comptroller General to the Secretary of War 
and the second was a decision by the 
sistant Comptroller General to the Secret 
of State. 

As a ‘natter of fact the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is not authorized to make decisions on 
the basis of the request of a Member of Con- 
gress or a committee of Congress. As noted 
by the Comptroller General in his letter to 
me dated December 1, 1942, “the jurisdiction 
of this Office is such that decisions are not 
required or authorized by law to be rendered 
at the request of other than a disbursing 
officer, a certifying officer, or the head of an 
executive department or other Government 
establishment, except in connection with the 
review of specific claims which have been set- 
tled by this Office.” 

Reference to the law under which the 
Comptroller General operates indicates that 
he is only authorized to “make such investi- 
gations and reports as shall be ordered by 
either House of Congress or by any commit- 
tee of either House having jurisdiction over 
revenue appropriations or expenditures” 
(U. 8. C., 1940 ed., title 31, par. 53 (b)). And 
at no place coes the law authorix the Comp- 
troller General to issue anything which even 
resembles an informal opinion capable of 
sustaining the legality of an executive action, 

Therefore, the Comptroller General's let- 
ters dated December 1, 1942, and March 12, 
1943, are not decisions of the Comptroller 
General as referred to by the R. E. A. Admin- 
istrator. They are informatory reports—that 
and only that. And, as reports, they were 
based to a great extent upon information fur- 
nished the Comptroller General by the R. E. A. 
This is freely indicated by the Comptroller 
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General in his letter dated I iber 1, 1] 


42 

Therein he stat A 1a view of 
giving | elat ) 
the matter as reasonably cot be obt ed 
at this time, I have exa ned PF 
the Rural Electrification Ax _) Ss 
and obtained a report f1 
Agriculture, under whose 
R. E. A. now functions 
matter.” 

The R. E. A. attempt to make a distinction 
between the letter dated December 1, 1942, 


and the letter dated March 12, 1943, by call- 
ing the first an informal opinion and the 
second a formal opinion an inter 
though strained, interpretation that 
to stand up when carefully scrutinized. 
major part of the March 12 letter is | 
duction of the December 1 letter and th: 
fore the letters cannot be read or interpreted 
apart from each other 

Waiving for the moment the validity of 
the Comptroller General's billéts doux to 
Chairman TARVER and to myself as legal pins 
to support the acquisition policy, there still 
remains the fact that in neither of these 
letters was there any attempt to give legal 
justification for serving cities with popula- 
tion in excess of 1,500. On that point the 
Comptroller General is silent. Yet most of 
the objectionable acquisitions include towns 
far in excess of that statu 
tion. Even if they seek to cloak their illegal 
acts behind these letters, there remains a 
large gap which at this late date remains 
unexplained. It is entirely possible that 
some further color of justification may have 
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been or will be concocted to bolster up the 
sagging mental processes involved in the 
Solicitor’s opinion of November 24. But until 


sed itself affirma- 
vely, I am sure that you will agree that 


and unless Congress expre 
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R. E. A. has acted without sanction of law 
in pursuing a policy that is not only illegal 
but of grave danger to the farm-electrifica- 
tion movement 

Last year this committee I ently at- 
tempted to confine the activities of R. E. A 
to new construction. The phrase appears} 
only in the appropriation | but also in the 
accompanying committee repor But under 
the theory that construc i in- 
cludes acquisition of exi f ( - 
tems, the supp d limit l f e 
and effect in restraining the Ru Electrifi- 
cation Administration 

It is my sincere hope that true fri Is 
of farm electrification in this House will band 
together to put a stop to this rape of R. E. A. 
by power-hungry bureaucrats It is my re- 
quest to this committee that limiting p i- 
sions be placed on all moneys grant R.E.A 
to compel the proper use of those fund 

Recently I ran onto a word that is new to 
me which fits this situation like a g € 
is “kakistocracy.” Derived from the Gres t 
means vernment by the t of n s 
I think that the time h rived when Con- 
gress must deal with the “kakistocrat in 
the R. E. A 

I thank 3 





George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, un 





ler 


leave to extend my remarks, I include the 


the 


introductory portion of an address on 
life of George Washington, prepared by 
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the Reverend James E. Chessor, of Cen- | 
terville, Tenn.: 
“Where may the wearied eye repose, 

When gazing on the Great; | 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state? | 
Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one!” | 

—Byron. 


THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 


Byron, in his Ode to Napoleon, is dissatis- 
fied with that blazing meteor, smiting Europe 
with its devastation, and thus turns his eyes 
toward the west, where a new and constant 
star had risen to cast a light over the western 
world, esvecially over the new American Re- 
public. This light was pleasing to the fiery 
poet who was himself a champion of freedom 
in the Old World. Washington had won 
American independence and was stabilizing a 
constitutional Government which was des- | 
tined to be the model for liberty-loving peo- 
ples the world over and for centuries and gen- 
erations, * * * And if Washington stood 
so high above Napoleon, the scourge of Eu- 
rope, how low sinks Hitler, the madman of 
Europe, below Napoleon? A mere travesty in 
human nature, a braggart, a vi_e usurper and 
murderer, a disgrace and reproach to the peo- 
ple who gave him power, or from whom he 
filched a weak confidence. But the world will 
soon be done with Hitler and those of his 
ilk—the last vestige, perhaps, of his perpe- 
trated villainy. For this we hope—and to 
this end our boys fight in Europe today. 

If America has “given to the world no 
better contribution than the character of 
Washington,” as Bancroft affirms, we can 
well afford to pause on the two hundred and | 
twelfth anniversary of his birth to con- | 
template the shining traits of the man whose 
life was so blameless and whose reputation 
was so untarnished and unenvied that the 
mere mention of his name is calculated to 
make men blush. Indeed, the character of | 
Washington is the peculiar bequest of | 
America to all the world as an example that 
men, both in public and private station, may 
emulate henceforth in each succeeding gen- 
eration. 

Byron's characterization, in a single line, 
is remarkable—‘The Cincinnatus of the | 
West.” Henry Lee’s is known to all school 
children, “First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Still 
simpler and known to every true American 
heart is the title, “Father of His Country.” 
We may well cherish these sentiments this 
February 22, in a time of national crisis in 
which every soul that is not dead tc patri- 
otism is being tried and tested. 








Michigan Livestock Growers Urge Action 
by Congress To Halt Government 
Interference and Bungling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude resolutions adopted February 19, 
1944, at the annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan Live Stock Exchange, held at Lan- 


sing, Mich. I believe every Member of |! 
this House will be interested in the reac- 
tion of some 27,000 farmers, who are 
primarily interested in the livestock in- 
dustry, to the efforts of various Govern- 
ment agencies to control all agriculture. 
The resolutions point out the inequali- 
ties and hardships imposed by Washing- 
ton bureaucrats, at the same time urging 
Congress to take steps to correct the 
Situation. The resolutions follow: 


AGRICUBTURE AN ESSENTIAL WAR INDUSTRY 


We demand that all governmental agencies 
recognize that agriculture is an essential war 
industry of primary importance. Food is 
just as vital to the success of the war effort 
as ammunition or armaments. It is with 
pride that we call attention to the fact that 
despite drastic curtailment of its manpower, 
machinery, and various important supplies, 
the farming industry has year by year in- 
creased its output of food and has made a 
substantial contribution to the successful 
prosecution of the war. This has not been 
accomplished on the basis of a 40-hour work- 
week. There has been no time and a half 
for overtime. There is a limit to what can 
be done in this connection. The average 
age of Michigan farmers is continually 
mounting and unless full consideration is 
given to agricultural needs in the deferment 
of essential farm labor and the furnishing 
of needed machinery, repairs, and supplies, 
it will be impossible to meet food-production 
goals. 





PROTEST AGAINST GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 


AND BUNGLING 


One of the greatest handicaps under which | 
the agricultural industry has been laboring | 
is that of governmental 
bungling. The dilemma of the hog raisers 
is a case in point. Pork producers responded 
in 1943 with a large increase in production 
at the specific request of the Federal Govern- 
ment, believing that definite commitments 
were made by the Government to intelligently 
direct the production, marketing, and proc- 
essing of this increased production. For the 
second time this year hog prices have beea 
arbitrarily rolled back notwithstanding earlier 
appeals by the Government for increased hog 
production and promised price supports. The 
fact that the Government has not acted in 
good faith has caused widespread resent- 
ment among hog producers. Such action on 
the part of the O. P. A. and W. F. A. cannot 
help but reduce the production of pork in 
the near future. Furthermore, establishing 
ceilings on live hogs without taking into 
consideration quality and seasonal differen- 


interference and | 





tials will discourage the breeding and feeding 
of good hogs. 

Many factors have contributed to the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of the hog industry, 
among these being two increases in the ceil- 
ing price on corn; the increased price and 
scarcity of protein supplements; roll-backs in 
hog prices accomplished by the imposition of 
a live-hog ceiling, unprotected because of a 
nonfunctioning support price; and a com- 
pletely demoralized marketing situation. 

Because of these and other contributing 
factors, the producers feel that the commit- 
ments made by the Federal Government 
have not been met. The morale of the hog 
producers has dangerously declined and there 
is confusion and doubt throughout the entire 
industry. As a result of this producer state 
of mind, it is the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates at this meeting that hog numbers 
in 1944 will be reduced much below the goals 
set by the Government, to the extent of 
endangering the war effort. If this results, 
the blame should not be laid upon the hog 
producers. They have been badly handi- 
capped by conflicting and frequently chang- 
ing regulations which have placed them in a 
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position of uncertainty, where it is impossj- 
ble to make definite plans for future produc- 
tion. It is manifest that producing pork js 
a long-time enterprise, requiring approxi- 
mately 12 months from the breeding of sow 
until the time of marketing of their pigs 
Responsibility for failure to reach needed 
production levels will be plainly that of the 
governmental! officials and administrators who 


| have promulgated the various regulations anq 
| have not kept faith with the pork producers, 


In order that the present glut of hogs upon 
the market be relieved, we recommend that 
the support price be applied to hogs weighing 
from 200 to 350 pounds as a protection to 
producers who are forced to hold their hogs 
until they exceed the maximum weights e]j- 
gible for the floor price. To avoid repetition 
of the present glut of hogs on the market, 
we recommend seasonal differentials in the 
support price to encourage spreading out of 
marketing. 


OPPOSITION TO LOWERING OF HOG SUPPORT PRICE 


In September 1943 the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Food Administra- 
tion made a joint announcement that the 
hog support price would be lowered from 
$13.75 to $12.50 as soon as the present com- 
mitment expires on September 30, 1944, and 
that at the same time the ceiling price on 
hogs will be reduced correspondingly. As a 
means of reestablishing the confidence of hog 
growers to the extent that production will be 
maintained at a level consistent with meat 
needs and feed supplies, we urge the retrac- 
tion of this announcement and that there be 
no reduction in either the support price or 
the ceiling price of hogs on October 1, 1944. 


UNIFIED FEDERAL FOOD PROGRAM FAVORED 


We urgently request the creation of a sin- 
gle Federal Food Administration with full 
authority and power to act in handling the 
entire food situation. We recommend the 
real functioning of the War Meat Board and 
endorse the war meat plan proposed by the 
Livestock and Meat Council. 

Raisers of other kinds of livestock have 
experienced and are experiencing much the 
same difficulties and discouragements as 
those outlined for the hog raisers. Nearly 
all the present rules and regulations govern- 
ing the livestock and meat industries have 
been drawn up by New York attorneys and 
a few economists in Washington. We rec- 
ommend that hereafter all such rules and 
regulations regarding the livestock and meat 
industry should be formulated by the War 
Meat Board and Livestock and Meat Council. 


OPPOSITION TO FOOD-PRICE ROIL-BACKS AND 
CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 


We insist that under present economic 
conditions there is no justification for a roll- 
back in food prices or for consumer sub- 
Sidies on foods. Actually, present food prices 
are slightly lower than prevailed in 1926 
The general wage level is 23 percent higher 
than it was in 1926 and industrial wages are 
62 percent higher than for that year, giving 
American consumers abundant purchasing 
power. In fact, present food costs represent 
a smaller portion of wages than at any other 
time in the past 30 years during which such 
statistics have been maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We believe that the effect of food-price 
roll-backs would be inflationary in that con- 
sumers would have more money left after 
paying for their groceries and such subsidies 
would have to be financed with bond issues. 
Such bond issues would eventually have to 
be retired with interest. The expense of 
administering such a program would be very 
great. Acceptance of subsidies would place 
farmers under bureaucratic control, domina- 
tion and regimentation. For these and 
other reasons, we emphatically condemn the 
food-price roll-back and consumer-subsidy 
program, in lieu of fair prices in the market 
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Stat farm-Wwage 


rm products. We heartily com- 
the 12 Michigan Congressmen who 
dfastly represented us on this im- 
sue. 
NMENT EFFORTS TO CHANGI DIETARY 
HABITS OPPOSED 
sly object to the efforts of high 
( ment officials and so-called nutrition 
to inflict new dietary habits on Amer- 
nsumers at the expense of the live- 
industry. ncouragement of consum- 
eat more cereals and less meat would 
> crop farming and thus tend to de- 
11 the progress we have made in soil 
vation in recent years. Our whole 
ural program is founded on livestock 
n and such a change in the dietary 
of the American people would seri- 
jeopardize the whole economic struc- 
t f agriculture. Furthermore, the health 
war workers and civilians would de- 
te with serious consequences to the 
ution of the war. 


MENACE OF GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 
WITH FARM WAGES 

view with concern the announcement 

1e War Food Administration of a Na- 
wide wage-control program for agricul- 
workers. This not only establishes a 

but prohibits reductions in wage 

below the highest wage or salary paid 

f he particular work between January 1, 


and September 15, 1942. It has also been 


unced that War Food Administration 
fices have been directed to set up 
boards. We insist that 
jority of the members of any of these 
which mighi be established, should 


be mprised of practical farmers who are 


oly familiar with local conditions in 
1 involved in their jurisdiction. This 
zram has evidences of being an- 
ep toward the complete regimenta- 
ll agriculture. It holds the threat 
; administration would result in end- 
ifusion and red tape 





IFICATES OF WAR NECESSITY FOR FARM 
TRUCKS OPPOSED 


nnection with certificates of war ne- 


( ty required for farm trucks and pick- 


the Office of Defense Transportation has 
ed that farmers maintain detailed 
I rds showing the number of trips, the 
number of miles operated, the gallons of fuel 
nd the number of units hauled, 
ing tons, cubic feet, packages, gallons, 
summarized on a weekly basis. Under 
conditions found on the average farm, 
maintenance of such records and reports 
exceedingly difficult and inconvenient and 
uld seriously interfere with the farmer’s 
efforts. No farmer would wear 
out his truck needlessly or use it for pleasure 
driving. We cannot see that the mainte- 
nance of such records contributes in any 
elpful way to the winning of the war and 
do feel that insisteice on such reports is 
® nuisance to the farmers. We, therefore, 
mmend that the O. D. T. officials discon- 
tinue such requirements in the case of trucks 
ned by farmers and used entirely in con- 
ion with farm operations. 


fx 





SATISFACTION EXPRESSED AT ALLOCATION OF 
COPPER FOR BULL RINGS 

We were gratified to learn that on January 
1944, the War Production Board approved 
allocation of copper for the manufacture 
ull rings. For many months suitable 
bull rings had not been obtainable ‘and tragic 
idents had resulted in consequence and 
ny farmers were daily taking chances with 
Uunrung bulls. We express our appreciation 
to the Michigan State Farm Bureau and the 
National Committee for Farm Production 
Supplies for the part which they played in 
permitting the resumption of the manufac- 


r 


ture of copper bull rings. 
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Wanted in Radio—An Industry-Wide 
Trade Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the radio industry, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the need for revising legislation 
dealing with the establishment and 
maintenance of a free and impartial ra- 
dio in this Republic are occupying more 
and more attention in Congress, I am uti- 
lizing permission granted me by the 
House to include at this point an inform- 
ative article appearing in the February 28 
issue of Broadcasting. The author of 
the article is Ed Craney, of Butte, Mont., 
who is further identified by the state- 
ments included at the beginning of this 
article. 

Mr. Speaker, if radio is to remain free 
in this country as I, for one, very much 
desire it shall, it is necessary that legis- 
lation be passed which will set up clear- 
cut and understandable rules and regu- 
lations which will not be subject to the 
whim or interpretative impulse of the 
F.C.C. Itis also essential that the pub- 
lic be protected against some of the ex- 
isting flagrant abuses in broadcasting by 
which individuals, organizations, and in- 
stitutions are attacked over the air with- 
out adequate provision being guaranteed 
that they shall be assured the right of 
free speech by being given the opportu- 
nity of rejoinder. In other words, to re- 
main free the radio industry must dem- 
onstrate its right to be free. 

Freedom of speech on the air, Mr. 
Speaker, must not be the monopoly of 
the few, nor the exclusive privilege of 
the favored. Congress has a responsi- 
bility to the listening public and to the 
integrity of our great Bill of Rights to 
set up rules of fair play and correct 
behavior on the air waves which shall 
apply alike to the great radio networks 
and the independent radio outlets. It is 
gratifying to know that a Senate com- 
mittee is about to report out legislation 
designed to establish a code of ethical 
rules and regulations for broadcasting 
which will protect the rights of free 
speech for all and prevent the radio 
industry from either being subjected to 
the extralegal decrees of the F. C. C. or 
the nonlegal dictations of a few monopo- 
listic moguls presently enjoying almost 
exclusive access to the best air waves. 
It is hoped and expected that legislation 
approaching these objectives will be 
enacted by the present Congress. 

The statement and article follow: 

Ed Craney is no stranger to broadcasters 
Identified with practically every major con- 
troversy of the craft for a dozen years, he quit 
the N. A. B. at the stormy St. Louis conven- 
tion in 1941, announcing he wouldn't return 
until there was a change. With the depar- 
ture of Neville Miller as N. A. B. president, 
he applied for readmission, which was ap- 
proved by the N. A. B. board February 3. 
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policy on Mr. Petrillo that the network 
went to work on Mr. Miller 

But enough of the past; let us look and 
build for the future. Startling as this state- 
ment may seem to many broadcasters, the in- 
dependent stations have no one; let me re- 
peat that, absolutely no one who 


recognized representative before Congress and 
the administrative department By tl [ 
mean that the N. A. B. as now constituted 
never has, does not now, and there no 
immediate prospect that it will rep 

what it purports to represent—nam the 


independent broadcasters of Ame 
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to make the Washington head of N. A. B. a 
recognized representative of the independent 
stations of America so we may have at least 
as powerful a voice in our Nation’s Capital 
as does any one of our national networks, 

Contrary to what one may hear from some 
network officials, I am not opposed to net- 
works as such nor do I have any personal 
feeling toward any individual connected with 
any network. There can be no disagreement 
that network broadcasting has performed a 


noteworthy service for the people of the 
United States 

The networks have made available to 
America instant communication and ex- 


change of a few selected ideas from coast to 


coast; they have brought the city to the 
country and made available to all our people 
entertainment and information which in the 
past has been available to but a few. How- 
ever, no one will contend that all network 


policies are such that they have made for 
“good” broadcasting. I believe some of their 
policies have led to very bad broadcasting 
and at times the networks have rendered a 
very distinct disservice to the American 
listening public. 

I do not want to see American broadcasting 
Government owned or Government operated. 
Neither do I wish to see a broadcast system 
which is privately owned but is subservient 
to any one particular political, social, or eco- 
nomic ideology, or to the ideologies of a few 
men in a single metropolitan area who at- 
tempt to run our media of national mass 
communication. 

RADIO’S DUTY 


Today a free people cannot maintain a free 
government unless they have a free radio—a 
radio available alike to minorities of all races 
and creeds. Frequencies, we must remember, 
whether they be AM, FM, facsimile, or tele- 
vision, in use or out of use, are not the per- 
sonal property of the radio-station owner. 
Radio frequencies belong to no one and to 
everyone—the butcher, the lawyer, the gar- 
bage collector, and their wives and children 
have just as great a proprietary interest in 
them as the station operator. 

Under our system it is not the prerogative 
of the licensee to earn as much as he can 
from exploitation of a temporary grant. 
Rather, it is his duty to make it a useful 
medium of communication for the use of the 
representatives of majorities and minorities 
alike. Radio must be a medium of informa- 
tion, education, and entertainment for a” the 
people; a frequency is licensed to a station 
only so long as its use is administered with 
the judgment of a Solomon and from the use 
of which a licensee is allowed a very fair profit 
for his endeavors. That is the American 
way—let us protect it. 

Congress is conducting hearings which be- 
gan in July 1943, affecting American radio. 
Dirty linen is being dragged about. 
hope, for the good of the American people, 
that it is properly cleaned. 


During November and December of last | 


year the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce held hearings on a radio bill, 
S. 814. Many people paraded before this 
committee. A few independent broadcasters, 
representatives of the F. C. C., some labor 
Cflicials, heads of two major networks (the 
other two networks refused to send represent- 
atives even after receiving verbal and wired 
invitations), officials of the F. C. C. Bar Asso- 
ciation and of the N. A. B.—these were the 
people who testified. A transcript of those 
hearings is now availabie. I do not urge that 
every word of the hearings be read, but I do 
emphasize that there are some paragraphs 
that should be read by every broadcaster. 


GOOD AND BAD 


There are paragraphs from which station 
operators will learn what Members of Con- 
gress and qualified witnesses consider bad 
broadcasting—broadcasting -which is not in 
the public interest and for which a renewal 
of 


license could and should be refused, 
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There are paragraphs from which broad- | ging the dog—where a couple of “program. 


casters may learn what is considered good 
broadcasting. 

‘There are paragraphs from which the whole 
industry may learn that no intelligent person 
should interpret a 20-page Supreme Court 
decision on the basis of 5 words in One of its 
paragraphs. Those 5 words “the composition 
of that traffic,” even in themselves, do not 
mean Government control of program con- 
tent. 

There are paragraphs from which the 
broadcaster may learn that there are limita- 
tions on the power of the F. C. C.—limitations, 
I should add, which have not always been 
observed by the F. C. C. and for which they 
have been publicly censured. Lack of proper 
reporting by the trade press and in the 
N. A. B. bulletins is the reason why a majority 
of the industry does not know all the facts, 
and why the cold factual record should be 
read by every broadcaster. 

Many may be amazed to learn that those 
who are supposed to represent the industry 
said they wanted an F, C. C. with power only 
to grant licenses and yet agreed that such 
broadcasters as Baker, Schuler, and Brinkley 
should have been taken off the air. 


FINES AND PENALTIES 


Broadcasters also will be amazed to learn 
that a system of fines to be imposed by the 
F. C. C. was advocated by broadcaster spokes- 
men, and yet these same spokesmen never 
raised the question before the committee of 
why the FP. C. C. pursued its doubtfully legal 
policy of using a system of granting tem- 
porary licenses as a penal instrument de- 
signed to make licenses conform to some par- 
ticular idea. 

Unquestionably, this temporary-license pol- 
icy has been the major cause for the much- 
advertised fear of the regulatory agency by 
the broadcasters. It may well be asked why 
this point was not raised by broadcaster rep- 

esentatives. Could it be because no one 
appeared before Congress with clean hands 
and could say he was representing inde- 
pendent broadcasters? Certainly N. A. B. 
couldn’t afford to speak loudly after a break- 
down of its income became public. 

The networks are opposed to permitting 
independent broadcasters to organize as a free 
group which will honestly represent inde- 
pendent stations because they are afraid of 
what we may do without their ever-present 
“advice” and pressure. After all, most broad- 
casters get together only once or twice a year 
in a district or a national meeting. Most of 
them get to Washington only once a year or 
possibly only at the time of a hearing. What 
then, say the networks, can the individual 
broadcaster know or do for the good of the 
industry? 

After all, whose business is this radio indus- 
try? Let us nail this down once and for all. 
Who speaks for the radio industry in Amer- 
ica—the licensees of 900 broadcast stations, 
small and large—or the licensees of a half- 
dozen stations who also operate a network? 
Why, if we take the spokesmen of the net- 
works at their word at the Senate hearings, 
the networks are actually not in the broad- 
cast business, 

Their spokesmen contend they are “pro- 
gram-producing organizations”; they are a 
business like a grocery store or a gasoline 
station, selling service. They complained 
bitterly because such businesses are not 
licensed and that they have to be, because 
they happen to run a few stations. Why, 
they argued, we run these stations only in- 
cidentally; these stations are necessary only 
because we have to have some place to 
originate programs! Does this sound fan- 
tastic? Well, then, read the testimony of 
the network spokesmen. 

And yet these aré the people who insist 
on speaking for the industry. By whose per- 
mission? Who gave them authority? Isn't 
it clear that the present situation is un- 
healthy and dishonest? Isn't it clear that we 
now have a situation where the tail is wag- 
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producing” organizations, to use their , 
definition, are attempting to speak for 9 
independently owned stations about wh 
problems, policies, and listeners they k: 
little and care less? 


n 
mn 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Who is it that placates the local listener 
when a popular serial program is abrupt 
discontinuec in a particular area? 

Who is it that soothes irate sport fans wh 
have been glued to a radio for 30 minutes 
listening to a boxing match and then are 
suddenly cut off and shifted to another 
gram because of the network’s prior con 
mitments? 

Who is it that sends out the alarm and 
asks for volunteers to fight a forest fire, or a 
cricket invasion, or asks for help to aid in 
any community disaster? Who is it that 
furnishes the local weather reports and lox 
time signals? Who is it that is interested in 
the local school-board election—the com- 
munity’s social, economic, and political prob- 
lems? 

Isn't it clear that local problems cannot 
be understood and handled by men 1,000, 
2,000, or 3,000 miles away? Milwaukee, 
Peoria, or Butte can neither be served nor 
built up from New York, Washington, or 
Hollywood. 

Most broadcasters know Frank Russell, who 
is vic2 president in charge of National Broad. 
casting Co. in Washington. They also know 
Earl Gammons, formerly of WCCO, who took 
over Harry Butcher’s Washington position 
for Columbia Broadcasting System. These 
men might deny it—but deny or not—they 
are, in my opinion, exceedingly expert lob- 
byists for their companies in the Nation's 
Capital. So expert are they, in fact, that no 
group of broadcasters could suggest legisla- 
tion which might be against the interest of 
their companies which these two men could 
not kill or have altered to an extent that all 
the “sting” would be removed. 

And by the same token, neither should 
these men be able to suggest any legislation 
for their principals that might be detrimen. 
tal to the interests of independent broad- 
casters (such as a network being allowed to 
own all of its outlets—and don’t think it 
hasn't been talked about) without there 
being on the job another man, as astute as 
they, but representing independent stations 
who should be able to take the “sting” out 
of their suggestions. 

Think how this check and balance system 
would bring to the broadcasters a guaranty 
against concealed aggression from within 
which has ever been our nemesis. Think also 
of the strength we would have as a whole in- 
dustry when we, as duly organized and recog- 
nized independent stations, joined with an 
organization of national networks and their 
owned and operated stations to support some 
special law or proposed Commission order 
that would work to our mutual advantage and 
consequently the welfare of our listeners. 


SEPARATE INTERESTS 


I mention networks and their M. & O. sta- 
tions? Yes, I am certain their interests are 
distinct and separate from those of independ- 
ently owned stations. Neither Mr. Gammons 
nor Mr. Russell will assert that they vote 
either in a National Association of Broadcast- 
ers convention or as a board member with 
the welfare only of the Washington station 
they represent in mind. In fact, Mr. Russell, 
if the vote were an important one, would have 
to look even beyond National Broadcasting 
Co. and find out what might be the over-all 
interests and policies of Radio Corporation of 
America, with its myriad of subsidiaries. 

This is one of our very vital problems of 
the moment. I am certain the networks are 
well able to take care of their own interests 
in Washington through their present repre- 
sentatives. I would like to see them organ- 
ize an association of all networks and their 
M. & O. stations with which our association 1s 
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ient stations could collaborate from 
ne. There are many problems that 





bave our combined thoughts and 
‘ - there are likewise many problems 
can be better thought out, argued 


ted upon without the presence of in- 

s from M. & O. stations. 

INDUSTRY WELFARE 
1 are individuals who must 
ughts as individual station man- 
nd think instead as those who are 
ed with the welfare of a recording or 
ription company, or as a licensee 
of many short-wave stations, or as a 
turer and therefore a holder or nego- 
f millions of dollars in Government 
These are the kind of individuals 
r example, after an exhaustive hear- 
, bill would suggest that it might be 
forget all about such a bill because 

try wouldn't go for it. 

fully convinced that the independent 
shculd maintain their own associa- 
d also should hire someone as compe- 
s a Russell or a Gammons to head 
Washington office. This representation 
lusively for the independent sta- 
for us and not with the interests of a 
r a great manufacturing or com- 


lay aside 
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tions company always in the back- 
OR ELSE 

you see that when Russell or Gam- 

in and talk about N. B.C., R. Cc A. C., 

A. V r, Columbia, C. B. S., N. A. B., 

I., or any other combination of the al- 


that everything they talk about is im- 
ly interpreted as being connected with 
k ownersh ip, and it can’t be other- 
What independents must do is to take 





three little letters “N. A. B.” out of the 

; repertoire. And we must do it 
y ! because the broadcasters are probably 
! to be given more than just one 

hance at self-regulation. If we can’t 


some of the ills and alleviate some of 
riticism that is now prevalent, it may 


Government ownership in the not too dis- 
ture 

t can we do for the benefit of our- 

s? How can we raise enough money to 


tt an N A. B. without the networks? 

entation in Washington 1s of primary 

tance to us. But we need not carry 

ne all the work of the present N. A. B. 

Many functions can be usefully and properly 

rated between our independent organ- 

and a networks’ organization and 

can be supplied jointly for that work. 

B. used to operate on much less than 

$350,000 budget of today; under wise 

mpetent management, it will not be 

ult to do so again. Moreover, the in- 

7 will have better standing if it is not 

ng an expensive Washington corpora- 
lohhv 

Of course, many station owners are going 

ve to take a great deal more interest in 

public responsibility. We, as an inde- 

lent group of broadcasters, must see that 

standards of all broadcasts, local and 


ional, be raised above the reproach of 





Sgt. James J. Gaffney 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
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in connection with my remarks a letter 
written to the Lowell Sun in respect to 
a hundred-dollar bond that the Sun pre- 
sented to all men at Christmas who had 
gone into the service from that news- 
paper office. The Lowell Sun also vst 
sented $500 bonds to the families of me 
who gave their lives in the servic« This 
is a very fine thing for a ne wspape r or 
any other organization to do. This 
young man, Sergeant Gaffney, states in 
his letter, as will be observed, that he has 
been in the South Pacific for 2 years. 
He makes no complaint in the letter be- 
cause he has been there for such a long 
time, but that makes us all the more 
anxious that these men be brought b: 

I have been steadily trying to have men 
brought back who have been in too long 
a time in bad areas. Only 14 of the 
original group of 60 who went out from 
Lowell are there now. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record and include a portion of a letter 
from the manager of the Lowell Sun, 
written at my request, together with a 
newspaper clipping, and a letter re- 
ferred to from Sergeant Gaffney written 
to Mr. Thomas Costello, one of the own- 
ers of the Lowell Sun. Lieutenant Cos- 
tello is now serving with the United 
States Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEeBruary 26, 1944 
Dear Mrs. RoGers: * * * Sgt. James 
J. Gaffney was the first of 60 to leave this 
plant for service with the colors, going out 
with the National Guard from Lowell. 
Yours very truly, 
THE LOWELL SUN, 
FRANK A. LAWLOR, 
General Manager. 


WAR BONDS FOR SUN EMPLOYEES IN SERVICE— 
FOUR $500 BONDS, 53 AT EACH TO BE 
PRESENTED 


$100 


LowE.L..—Signal recognition of the 
and 1 woman whose names appear < 
honor roll of the Lowell Sun will be 
by Lowell Sun Co. during the Christma: 
Of the 57 mentioned 2 are known 
to have been killed in action overseas, 1 is 
missing in action over the Caribbean Sea, and 
a fourth is a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Three have been mustered out and have 
returned to work at the Sur 

Lowell Sun Co. is to purchase a $500 War 
bond in memory of Thomas Quinn, killed in 
action with the Forty-fifth Division in 
Sicily, and another $500 bond in memory of 
Charles Edward Mulvey, veteran of the Coral 





sc) 
son. 


Sea battle, killed in action while servins 
at Salerno with the United States Navy 
These bonds will be presented to. proper 
members of the families of the dec ed. 
Likewise a $50C War bond is to "he pur- 
chased for presentation in the name of Ray- 


staff sergeant on a bomber shot 
down over Germany and now a prisoner of 
war in Germany, and Thomas Gleason, miss- 
ing in action over the Caribbean Sea. These 
bonds will be presented to proper members 
of their families. 

The 54 others who left full-time employ- 
ment with the Lowell Sun will each be pur- 
chased a $100 War bond They are 

James J. Gaffney, Joseph L. McGarry, Jr., 
John B. Rou Gerald O'Neill, Thomas C. 
Gallagher, Clement C. Costello, Warren P. 
Riordan, Jr., Joseph Principato, John J. Mc- 
Kallagatt, Edward L. Garrity, Joseph Gentz 
Raymond Vivier, John H. Costello, Edward 
McDermott, Fred Dudley, Timothy Reardon, 
James Dwyer, Alton Brine, John Flood, Ed- 


mond Allaby, 
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ward Harrington, Fred Stowell, Victor B. 
Romaneski, Francis Hogan, Russé McCol- 
lister, Leo Flanagan, Armand Rocheville, 
John Kenney, Edward McNa: Je.n Dube, 
John Walsh, Edward Ly Robert Payton, 
Paul T. Hillman, Geornze McG John M 
Parland, Joseph Killeen, I i Copley, M 
Frances Love James I i W 1 
Hogan, William Jui 4 i McD , 
Donald O'Neill th Vv Whi f 
Thomas Gleason iond Staveley, Riche 
ard Townsend, Joseph L. Hamel, Daniel J, 
Neylor Frank Barrett J E Kea 
Fran W. Bujnowski 1 B 
Of the above med Fred D W 
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out by honorat < s 3 - 
tu i to work es 
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I am s t t ( 
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f » I wy T H a 
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r I hope 
14 I 
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changed, but s it k ! ! 
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I ruess + ? T c ¢ Yy 
regards to Frank Tell a 1 
have liked to have zg to the party you 
people had for him I he it t it was one 
great r “+x G > Mm 4 sll the v 
and and I hope I will to d 1 
to sec u all real soon I one ! i 
for j e osit 
Ji 





Atlantic Charter Dead, Says Dorothy 
Thompson 
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and while Barney Baruch, the “father 
of the depression,” like the bureaucrat 
in Gulliver’s Travels, is diligently work- 
ing out a plan to extract economic sun- 
beams from post-war cucumbers, Doro- 
thy Thompson, the lady in the interna- 
tional ivory tower, wails a post-mortem 
shriek to notify the world that the At- 
lantic Charter is dead and cites the 
speech of Prime Minister Churchill as its 
funeral oration. 

For the information of the House, I 
am inserting Dorothy Thompson's arti- 
cle, which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of Wednesday, March 1, 
1944, and which reads as follows: 


On THE RECORD 
(Dorothy Thompson) 


Although some days have passed since Mr. 


Churchill made his report to the House of 
Commons, the speech can furnish food for 
comment for a long time to come. It was 
the most revelatory speech to have been made 
by any Allied statesman for months, with 
much more implied in it than is clearly ex- 
pressed. 

But at least one thing was made clear. Mr. 
Churchill buried the Atlantic Charter. Since 
the President, coauthor of the eight-point 
document, has not taken issue with the 


speech, we may take it the abandonment of | 


the Charter is established policy. 

The purpose in framing principles for a 
peace is to plan future security. In August 
1941, when the Atlantic Charter was drafted, 
its principles were considered in this light. 
Thus, territorial changes by force were con- 
sidered as a menace to security; so was inter- 
vention in the political affairs of other na- 
tions; so was continued heavy armament 
after the war. 

Furthermore, the presumption of the At- 
lantic Charter was that its basic principles 
applied to all—victor and vanquished alike. 
In points 4, 6, and 8, this was made specific. 
The Allied Governments pledged to “all 
states, great or small, victoror vanquished” 
equal access to the trade and raw materials 
of the world (4); all nations were assured 
“the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries (6); the unilateral disarma- 
ment of the Axis was to be a preface to gen- 
eral disarmament (8). 

Until a few weeks ago our psychological 
warfare was based on the Atlantic Charter, 
and airmen were dropping leaflets with its 
text over German towns. 

But Mr. Churchill’s speech undoes all this. 
He made the flat statement that the Atlantic 
Charter does not apply in any sense to the 
enemy. The term “unconditional surrender” 
means that we end the war, he explained, with 
no promises of any kind. We remain free to 
do exactly as we please, bound by no princi- 
ples whatever—beyond the assurance, hardly 
necessary to make, that we will not behave in 
a “barbaric” manner. 

Dr. Goebbels has struggled for 2 years to 
explain to the German people that the At- 
lantic Charter was window dressing. He can 
now cease his efforts. 

Now why do we want to free our hands and 
rid ourselves of all commitments? Is it be- 
cause we have a plan for Germany and 
Europe which we prefer not to publicize? Or 
is it because we have no plan at all, and wish 
to be free to adjust ourselves to events as 
they may develop? 

This question is of primary importance. 
I am aware that in discussing the future of 
Germany, I run the risk of being accused of 
peculiar consideration for our enemy. But 
no one capable of coherent thought can deny 
that the solution arrived at in the German 
question will determine the future of the 
whole of Europe and the future relations 
between the great powers. 





If we have no plan, but intend merely to 
adjust ourselves to whatever events may 
turn up, the question is, Has the Soviet Union 
a plan? 

The answer to that is certainly “yes.” The 
Soviet Union has, no doubt, several plans. 
It, too, will adjust itself to events. Soviet 
policy is predicated on what steps the Anglo- 
American powers may take. The Soviet 
Union obviously cannot make a unilateral 
decision about Germany. On the other hand, 
it has a unilateral policy to follow in case no 
other policies develop, or in case the policies 
that do develop are unsatsfactory to the 
Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union is using its 
policy as an instrument of psychological war- 
fare—day in and day out. It is not throwing 
it into the wastebasket in the middle of the 
war. That policy goes back to the Free Ger- 
man Manifesto of July 1943; it has never 
changed, and is being beamed from Russia 
to the German armies and people con- 
tinuously. That policy advocates the estab- 
lishment of such a strong, democratic na- 
tional German state as the German masses 
will be prepared to defend. 

The Moscow propaganda is not incom- 
patible with frontier changes. But it is in- 
compatible with the disintegration of the 
German Nation, and it defines unconditional 
surrender. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the 
Soviets approach the question of security 
from an entirely different viewpoint than we. 
We base our hopes on the permanent weaken- 
ing of the present aggressors. The Soviets 
base their hopes on transformation of the 
social structures of states with such shifts 
in the dominant classes as will seem likely to 
assure strong governments naturally friendly 
to the Soviet Union. There is no indication, 
nor is there any rational, ground for believing, 
that they wish exclusively to enjoy this future 
friendship. The Soviet Union realizes, per- 
haps more strongly than we, that future 
peace rests on agreement between the Anglo- 
American powers and itself. 

Nevertheless, if we enter Europe without a 
plan, while the Soviets have a clear one in 
reserve, we stand to become caught in situa- 
tions for which we are completely unpre- 
pared. 


Federal Communications Commission 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, on July 9 of 
last year, after Mr. Fly, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and Mr. Smith, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, refused to give evidence 
to the then committee investigating the 
F. C. C., thereby raising the grave ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to investi- 
gate a creature of its own making, I made 
a statement which, because of its perti- 
nency to the same question that has now 
arisen in the Senate, I desire to repeat: 

A situation has arisen in connection with 
the inquiry of the congressional Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission which involves such 
fundamental issues as to require a statement 
of the committee's position concerning them, 

The committee's counsel had requested 
certain information from the War and Navy 
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Departments. The committee had also Te. 
quested the attendance of military officers 
to testify concerning the information soy ght 
from the War and Navy Departments. The 
committee is now in receipt of advice from 
the Wer and Navy Departments, each stating 
that the respective Secretaries have been jn. 
formed that the President refuses to fur; 

the committee with the documents it re- 
quires. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
committee did not ask, did not seek, ang 
would not have accepted for public exposure 
any secret military information because the 
responsibility for safeguarding such informa- 
tion would have been greater than the com. 
mittee would want to assume. Therefore, no 
information or testimony was requested by 
the committee that would reveal any secret 
military information. 

The committee is advised by these letters 
from the War and Navy Departments that 
the President bases his refusal to allow the 
documents to be delivered to the committee 
on the ground that “it would be contrary to 
the public interests,” thereby recognizin g 
that the documents would not reveal secret 
military information. 

Thus emerges a question so fundamenta! 
as to involve the entire structure of our 
Government under our Constitution, baseq 
upon its underlying concept of three coordj- 
nate independent branches. 

The committee believes it the wisest Policy 
not to press this incident at this time, but 
it cannot pass the issue presented because 
it is too fundamental. 

If it is possible and appropriate for the 
Chief Executive thus to limit the investiga- 
tions of a select committee of the Congress, 
and to impede its work on the ground of his 
determination of the public interest, then it 
would follow logically that he or some other 
Chief Executive could so interfere with the 
functions of a standing committee of either 
House. 

The committee has consulted and carefully 
deliberated on this action of the President. 
Without conceding the right anywhere to 
limit the constitutional powers of the Con- 
gress, the committee has determined, for the 
time being, to refrain from insisting upon the 
appearance of officers of the Army and Navy 
or to press for the production of memoranda 
and records called for in those departments. 
However, as to all other departments and 
agencies the committee takes no such posi- 
tion. It has neither the disposition nor the 
authority to deviate from the direction of the 
House in this investigation. It is important 
to note that in letters from the Army and 
Navy Departments it is stated that the Presi- 
dent’s order is put upon the ground that to 
furnish the committee the documents called 
for would be contrary to the public interests. 
This raises the question: Where rests the 
power to determine what the public interest 
is? Is it a power that belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, or to only one branch of the Gov- 
ernment? Is Congress to be rendered power- 
less to determine for itself what is or is not 
in the public interests? If this be so, then 
who is to legislate in the public interest—or 
is there to be no legislation at all? Thus we 
are brought face to face with possible con- 
gressional frustration. 

It scarcely need be said that the whole con- 
cept of our American system of government 
under our Constitution rests upon the funda- 
mental principle that each of the three co- 
ordinate independent branches of the Gov- 
ernment, although checked and balanced 
each by the other, cannot be subject to dom- 
ination by the others without the whole 
structure crumbling. 

Thus is presented an issue in which ther 
is involved no question of personalities what- 
soever, but a fundamental issue of the proper 
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‘ tion) of each of the three branches of 
nment 
ess this select committee, which is the 
{ the House of Representatives, insists 
s authority and its right to determine, 
, the limits set by the House of Repre- 
ives, how it should proceed, then this 
tee will have failed to maintain the 
and the constitutional authority of 
use of Representatives. This commit- 
ans to maintain and defend that dig- 
nd that authority. 
committee desires to emphasize that 
estigation involves no persons any- 
in the Government insofar as mal- 
or misfeasance in office may be 


e committee finds itself too seriously 
upped by the present situation, it will 
ed upon to refer the matter back to 

use of Representatives for action. 
is deeply to be regretted that exception 
t be taken to the action of the President. 
s with great reluctance and due respect 
the committee does so. But the issue is 
ndamental, the conflict of authority is so 
the duty of the committee to the House 
f Representatives so paramount, and the is- 
f constitutional processes so completely 
ved, that the committee is left no other 

to pursue. 





The Opium Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of February 29, 
1944, and an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of February 26, 1944: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 29, 1944] 


THE Oprum War 


For the first time the United States has 
some chance of winning its 40-year fight to 
destroy the international illicit traffic in 
opium. 

Hitherto the British, Dutch, French, and 
other governments, which financed colonial 
empires on drug monopolies, have sabotaged 
effective action. Now the British and Dutch 
have agreed to cooperate. 

Chief sources of opiunr and its derivatives 
are Iran and other countries of the Middle 
East, the Jap-occupied areas of China, and a 
few Latin-American countries. 

China, through heroic effort, had almost 
eliminated the opium production forced on 
it by other powers when the Japanese inva- 
sion revived the curse. Systematically the 
Japs have used this method to debauch and 
enslave the Chinese, while making it a cap- 
ital offense for Jap soldiers to use the drug. 
The Chinese Government will root out the 
evil as rapidly as it regains its territory. 

So the main problem, besides defeat of 
Japan, is to persuade middle eastern coun- 
tries to limit production. 

Representative Jupp, in his masterly pres- 
entation of this problem to Congress, pointed 
out that most of the optumr-growing coun- 
tries are now dependent on the United 
States, financially or otherwise, and therefore 
may be encouraged to shift from drug to food 
crops. 





{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 26, 1944 
UNITED States Is Urncep To HEAD ATTACK ON 

Ortum EviIt—JOINT ACTION SPONSORED IN 

CONGRESS TO ELIMINATE MENACE TO SOLDIERS 

BY CONTROLLING ITs OUTPUT 

WASHINGTON, February 26—The United 
States Government is today considering ac- 
tion, influentially sponsored in Congress, to 
summon the principal United Nations to a 
joint attack on the age-old opium evil by con- 
trolling the cultivation of poppy in the prin- 
cipal producing countries. 

This step is brought into prospect with the 
disclosure that the opium is becoming an 
acute menace to American and Allied soldiers 
in Iran and that several South American 
countries have only recently entered the field 
of opium-poppy growing. 

Assurances have lately been received by the 
State Department that the British and Neth- 
erlands Governments are now ready to join 
the United States in common action and will 
agree to prohibit the use of opium for smok- 
ing and to prevent reestablishment of their 
Government monopolies for the sale of smok- 
ing opium in the territories formerly con- 
trolled by them in the Far East when these 
territories are freed from Japanese domina- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

On the basis of these assurances Represent- 
tive WALTER H. Jupp (Republican), of Min- 
nesota, introduced a resolution in the House 
this week requesting the President to ap- 
proach the governments of all opium-pro- 
ducing countries throughout the world to 
take immediate steps to limit and control 
the growth of opium poppy and the produc- 
tion of opium for all but natural science pur- 
poses. 

Representative Jupp told Congress that 
there was great need of acting promptly to 
“protect the health of American and Allied 
citizens,” thousands of whom are now sta- 
tioned in Iran where, he said, conditions are 
menacingly bad. He reported that opium 
smuggling to the United States from the Near 
East is growing increasingly serious 

The State Department has already taken 
note of the improved prospects of coopera- 
tive action and recently stated: 

“On September 21, 1943, the United States 
Government addressed aide-memoire to the 
British, Netherlands, and other interested 
governments in regard to the suppression of 
the nonmedical use of narcotic drugs in areas 
in the Far East now occupied by Japanese 
forces when such areas are reoccupied by 
the armed forces of the United Nations. 
It is a source of deep gratification that the 
action taken by the British and Netherlands 
Governments is so closely in accord with the 
policy of the United States Government in 
this regard.” 

AMERICA GETS SUPPORT 

Representative Jupp told Congress that 
these assurances from Britain and the Neth- 
erlands give America for the first time the 
support of certain western empires without 
whose support efforts to control the opium 
traffic are doomed to failure. He put the 
problem in these terms in his speech from 
the floor of the House: 

“The above decisions by Britain and the 
Netherlands give us for the first time the 
support of certain western empires without 
whose support our efforts have been doomed 
to failure. They, in turn, state frankly that 
their efforts to suppress the use of opium 
in their colonies will depend upon the co- 
operation of the opium-growing countries; 
otherwise smuggling cannot be effectively 
controlled. 

“The countries which are now producing 
the largest amounts of opium are mostly 
in the Middle and Near East. Iran is the 
greatest producer. As many as 50 or 75 per- 
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cent of the gendarmes a I e force in 
Iran, we are reliably inf e addicts 
Both raw and prepared 1 be bought 
readily 

“This constitutes an ¢ l nenace to us 
and to our allies. Our s he eat 
new port of Basra every day wi ding lend- 
lease war materials, m ' I We 
have thousands of American « ; ; worki: 
in Iran, and the British tl Russ 


and othe 


r Allied countries 
there, too.” 


LURE OF PF 
“The situation is most conducive to the 
development of addiction am curious « 


lonely or discouraged boys. Others s 


to the temptation to pay 50 cents for a sm 


package of opium which they ca ell for as 
much as $50 in America. It en e¢ 
the package can be so readily concealed aboard 
ship. High officials in our merchant marine 
have expressed concern t the increasing 
number of such small packets found here and 
there on the returning ships 

“The opium addict in America has been 
very hard pressed. Because of the disloca- 
tion by the war of the usual channels of sup- 
ply, it has been almost imp ble for him 
to get his drug. He will do anything to get 
it, pay any price’ We cannot close our eyes 
to this mounting danger to our own domes- 


tic control of narcotics, which is very effec- 
tive at present 

“At this particular time we have an un- 
preceuented opportunity to ove me the old 
objection habitually raised by the opium- 
growing countries that limitation of cultiva- 
tion will upset their ec 

“The pouring of lend-lease materials and 
moneys into some of the 
Iran, the development of highways, railways, 
harbors. and factories, is making them pros- 


countries, such as 








perous as never before hey have an 
ideal opportunity to restrict the growth of 
opium without seriously disturbing their fi- 
nancial ability Their people need good 
food from their land more than the mon 


from cpium.” 
WHEN JAPAN IS SMASHED 
Representative Jupp 
nations desirous of coping with the opium 
evil ought to be ready for the time when 
Japan will be smashed and will thereby set 
up the opportunity to end the illicit traffic 
which has been carried on by the Japanese 
all through the Far East and elsewhere 
“The British and the Dutch are willing to 
go along now,” he said. “I am sure the Rus- 
sians will also because they have controlled 
opium very rigidly in their own land. Most 
of the producing countries are in considerable 
degree dependent upon us, and we need only 
to urge that they put int f 


mphasized that the 





effect promises 









they made 30 years ag n eH le Con- 
vention. 

“So surely we have hers han not 
to stop the exte: I l of th's 
vicic us destructive, dem traffic, we 





have an 
ship in advocating measures which will once 
and for all eliminate it from the world a 


it from the Pt! 


opportunity to take vigorous leader- 






eliminated 
MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“The Asiatic peoples trust us on this 
They have confidence in us because of our 


score. 


record. Such a unique opportunity may not 
come again in years. We must not delay 

“I did not know until I began to investi- 
gate, that two or three countries in Latin 
America have begun the cultivation of the 
opium poppy in the last few yea 

“This is the first insidious beginning in 


our own hemisphere. We dor 
yet, of course, we have 
them to grow it 

“The people of Asia particularly look to 
America for moral leadership as well as for 
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political, 


military, and commercial leader- | 
ship. I believe we should take this action 
now for moral and humanitarian reasons; 
yes, and also for reasons of intelligent, long- 
term, national interest.” 





The People Should Choose Between 
Empire and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary Ickes’ plans that the American Gov- | 
ernment shall spend $165,000,000 or more | 
on an Arabian pipe line. The objective 
is to provide substantial oil supplies to 
supplement America’s diminishing oil 
reserves. 

This proposal presents squarely to the 
American people the issue of empire ver- | 
sus freedom. No, I am mistaken; the | 
proposal does not present to the Ameri- | 
can people the issue of empire versus 
freedom. The people are having nothing | 
to say about this gigantic long-distance | 
venture into imperialism. Not even the 
representatives of the people, the Con- 
gress of the United States, are given the | 
opportunity of passing on this issue of | 
empire versus freedom. No, the people 
or their elected Congress are not con- 
sulted on this venture. Why not? 

A few short years from now, the sov- | 
ereign Government of the United States | 
may conscript your boy and mine and 

| 
| 
' 





send them to fight, bleed, and die on the 
trackless sands of Arabia to defend this 
pipe line. Why? Because then it will 
be the patriotic duty of that boy to de- 
fend the honor and the possessions of the 
United States, as represented by this in- 
vestment. The fighting and the dying is 
always done by the people. Why, then, 
should not the fundamental decision on 
this fundamental issue be made by the | 
people or their elected representatives? | 

I use the phrase, “empire versus free- 
dom.” What does the term “freedom” 
have to do with empire? Simply this: 
That to defend this far-away imperial- 
istic economic venture a volunteer army 
large enough could not be raised. This 
war has demonstrated that no modern 
government commands sufficient confi- 
dence of its people to depend on a volun- 
teer army. 

It is difficult to appraise properly the 
evil consequences of this scheme. Per- 
haps first a comparison would be help- 
ful. Suppose that Russia made a deal 
with Mexico to finance and develop tre- 
mendous oil or other resources in Mex- 
ico? How would America regard such a 
scheme? he probabilities are fairly 
clear. It would arouse violent opposition 
in this country, sooner or later, and prob- 
ably sooner. Similar results can be ex- 
_. pected from a United States Government 
venture in Arabia. 

This proposal is advocated on the basis 
of the barrels of crude petroleum it will 





add to our own diminishing reserves. 
Against this hazardous addition to our 
oil reserves must be measured the many- 
sided effects of this imperialistic adven- 
ture on both America and the rest of 
the world. 

The Arabian pipe line would mark 
a clear-cut change in American policy 
abroad. It is, of course, a violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

It would terminate the inspiring period 
of America’s history as a great nation 
not resorting to intercontinental imperi- 
alism. This venture would end the influ- 
ence exercised by the United States as 
a government not participating in the 
exploitation of small lands and countries. 

These traditions are America’s great- 
est asset in international affairs. This 
venture will destroy them within and 
without. It would mark the elimination 
of the fundamentals of genuine morality 
in our foreign policy. 

I am no expert on the economic or 
military value of this proposed venture. 
However, it is safe to say that militarily 
it would be at least as indefensible as the 
Philippines. From an economic stand- 
point there is no practical way to judge 
it because it would probably mean war 
sooner or later—and no one can measure 
by any finite standards the monetary 
and material costs of twentieth-century 
warfare. 

This proposal either should be dropped 
or should be presented fairly and square- 
ly to the American people or their Con- 
gress. Let the people decide. 

It may be that the American people 
would rather forego the use of a ques- 
tionable amount of gasoline at some time 
in the remote future than follow a for- 
eign policy practically guaranteed to 
send many of their sons, if not their 
daughters, to die in far-away places in 
defense of the trade of Standard Oil or 
the international dreams of our one- 
world planners. 





The Late Honorable Thomas H. Cullen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1944 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in the pass- 
ing of THomas H. CULLEN, the House loses 
a valuable member, his district an able 
Representative, and the Nation a great 
and distinguished citizen. 

Tom CULLEN, as his colleagues called 
him, was beloved of all. He was a gentle, 
courteous, and kindly soul who attracted 
friends as a magnet does metal. 

His service in this body was distin- 
guished in character. He served for 14 
of his 24 years on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

But it is not only for his distinguished 
service that Tom CULLEN will be remem- 
bered. He was one of those who loved 
his fellow men and delighted in extend- 





—— 


—— 
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ing courtesies to the newer Members w! 
were wise enough to seek his sane advice 
and be guided by his friendly counsel. 
Hail and farewell, Tom. It was gooq 
to have known you. Peace to your soy 





From Me to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following very splen- 
did newspaper article written by my per- 
sonal friend Mr. H. E. Castleberry. The 
article is very informative and eloquently 
sets forth what in my judgment is my 
correct view on a vital problem: 

FROM ME TO YOU 
(By H. E. Castleberry) 


Since Hitler started on his escapade of de- 
struction and subjugation of the races 
Europe the Jewish question has loomed large 
on the horizon and invcked much thinking 
especially as it affects the Jews. That the 
Jews have been badly mishandled and ad- 
ministered treatment that no race is en- 
titled to receive is an undebatable question 
In this discussion of this subject it is not 
our purpose to condone any national sin or 
error of the Jewish race, but we here rather 
hope to bring the question out in the open 
and discuss it on merit and present some 
actual facts. 

In the outset I will drop this thought and 
observation, based upon history and teach- 
ings of the Bible, and it is that no nation ot 
nations have prospered or endured who 
persecuted the Jews. In the Balfour Agree- 
ments of 1939, when Britain decreed that 
Palestine should be the home of the Jews 
once again, thousands of these people from 
over Europe and the world migrated back 
to their ancient but destroyed shrines. And 
now comes the order that after March 31 
this privilege is going to be denied these 
people. 

But I am going to let another talk with 
you in the remainder of this space allotted 
today for this column. Joe N. Croom, of the 
Okmulgee Times-Democrat, has the follow- 
ing to say: 

All the world knows what Hitler and Mus- 
solini have done to the Jews. Millions have 
been killed, other and more millions are des- 
titute refugees, facing a future as hopeless 
and uncertain as their immediate plight is 
pitiable. 

There is a way in which Americans can 
help these wandering outcast people at no 
expense and little trouble. That way is t 
urge our Senators and Representatives t 
throw the weight of the United States Gov 
ernment behind a request to Great Britain 
to reopen Palestine to Jewish immigration 

The Jews aren't the only broken victims 
of Nazi and Fascist persecution. There are 
also the Poles, the Czechs, French, Belgians, 
and many others. But there is far less hope 
that when the victory has been won the 
Jews will be able to reestablish themselv« 
where they once lived than for these other 
refugees. 

It would be impossible for the United 
States, Great Britain, or any other of the 
Allied and anti-Axis Nations to absorb all th: 
refugees of the war-ravaged countries without 
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7, perhaps fatally disrupting their own 
ies. If a haven oan be found for a 
lion Jews, such a haven as Palestine 

» made, the post-war problem of what 
ut the world’s refugees will have been 

solved. 

i Marshall Allenby took Palestine from 
ks in 1917. The League of Nations, 

the sanction of the United States, en- 

i it te British mandate in 1923 

I British, until 1939, ruled Palestine 

’ - the broad policies of the Balfour 

J on which present Prime Minister 

( ill had much to do with forming. It 

i Britain to establish a Jewish na- 

t home ir Palestine, without affecting 
hts of others who lived there. These 

s are mostly Moslems. 
policy resulted in an increase in the 
r of Palestine Jews from about 88,000 

)22 to more than 478,000 in 1942, a gain 
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of 390,312. In the same 20-year period the 
M n population, which was between 600,- 


000 and 700,000 in 1922, gained only 383,000. 

e great increase in the Jewish population 

sly came through immigration. The 

tride toward eventual establishment of 

Jewish national home was financed by 

J all over the world, to whom the Baifour 
D ration or pledge was made. 

Palestine has an area of only 10,429 square 
miles, while there are hundreds of thousands 
of other sparsely settled square miles for the 
Arab (Moslem) peoples. In spite of this 
the always has been friction between the 
s of Palestine and the Jews. It is due 
y to the rival claims of the sacred his- 

places in Jerusalem. This friction has 
t 1 constant source of annoyance to the 
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After Chamberlain “appeased” Hitler by giv- 
ya part of Czechoslovakia, the British 
nment, in May 1939, sought similarly 
pease the Moslems, who were pro-Axis. 
ippeasement attempt was set out in a 
paper in which, contrary to the terms 
indate and the Balfour Declaration, 
h immigration to Palestine was limited 
00 for the 5-year period that ends 
1 31, 1944, After that, according to the 
paper, no more Jews may establish 
‘Ives in Palestine without the approval 
Moslems, who outnumber the Jews 2 
Obviously, that means that 60 days 
now no more Jews may move to Pales- 
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A Prime Minister Churchill has denounced 
the White Paper as a virtual betrayal of Brit- 
mandate trust and her pledge to the 
s of the world. 
wever, there has been no indication 
Britain will renounce the White Paper 
i redeem her Balfour Declaration pledge. 
understandable that Britain does not 
t to borrow trouble with the Moslems at 
stage of the war, but unfortunately the 
t of the millions of refugee Jews makes 
ition of the Palestine problem a matter 
t can't wait. 
It is considered likely by the Jews of the 
rid that a little friendly insistence on the 
part of the United States would result in 
Churchill going to bat for the Balfour Decla- 
tion that he helped formulate during World 
War No. 1. Neither Britain nor the United 
ites is any longer in a mood to appease any- 
iy nor in a position where appeasement 
ht seem even expedient. 
The Jews, without expense to anybody but 
eir own kind throughout the world, have 
done wonders in Palestine. They have used 
the Jordan River to irrigate former waste 
lands. They have established nearly 3,000 
industries, more than 5,000 enterprises in 20 
years. They have increased the acreage of 
land that they own and farm from a little 
over 100,000 acres to 400,000. 
The Moslems, who consistently have op- 
Posed the Jewish National Home, have in- 
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creased their population in Palestine largely 
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because the Jews mace it attractive. They | 
are still mostly pro-Axis, however, Jews | 
charge that when Marshal Rommel was on 
his victorious march and appeared likely to 
take Palestine and Egypt the Moslems were 
eager to sell their lands to Jews, figuring that 
when the Germans came the Jews would be 
driven out and they would regain their lands 
at no repurchase cost. 

On the other hand, there are 30,000 Jewish 
volunteers in the British Army. Many Jewish 
dead lie in north African graves where they 
gave their lives to drive out the Germans. | 

The Jews of the world are entitled to their 
nationa. home in Palestine not only because 
of the 26-year-old pledge made to them, but 
because they have earned the right to have a 
nation of their own with their own sweat and 
blood and tears. 

Individual letters to Members of Congress 
might well result in British denunciation of 
the White Paper and resumption of the policy 
of establishing the Jewish state, so delicately 
is the problem balanced. | 





Production of Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or | 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 | 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- | 
er, the American people have invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in syn- 
thetic-rubber plants. There is differ- | 
ence of opinion as to the operatio. of 
these plants after the war is over. I 
think the discontinuance of these plants 
after the war should be viewed with great | 
caution. The Shreveport Times, of 
Shreveport, La., on February 29 had an 
editorial on this question which merits 
most earnest consideration. For that 
reason I am inserting the editorial in the | 
RecorpD, as follows: 

KEEP THE RUBBER PLANTS 

Jesse Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and secretary of com- | 
merce, has come out strongly for post-war | 
use of synthetic-rubber plants not only to 
help employment and maintain pay rolls, 
but as 2 means of blocking international car- 
tel monopolies. Mr. Jones has taken a very 
sound and solid course in this matter, pre- 
senting his views recently before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 

The proposal to scrap the synthetic plants 
after the war on the theory that production 
of synthetic-rubber goods particularly 
tires—is more expensive than natural-rubber 
production when crude rubber from the Far 
East is available is not built on any sound 
foundation. It is backed chiefly by the inner 
New Dea! clique which usually backs any- | 
thing and everything that will promote po- 
litical socialistic control of the Nation's eco- 
nomic life as opposed to the right of the 
citizens to work for himself and gain for 
himself. There is no foundation at this 
time for any positive assumption that pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber actually will 
mean higher prices to consumers for rubber 
goods after the war. The cost of synthetic | 
production during the war has been drop- | 
ping steadily as the amount of production 
was increased and as the “bugs” have been | 
ironed out of the production processes. Just | 
as American ingenuity in invention, and mass | 
production, brought the automobile from a | 
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luxury for the rich down t re h of all 
of moderate income, so a the « f syn- 
thetic prduction may ¢ below l present 
dreams and is certain elow present 
levels 

The American people have hundreds of 
millions of dollars of their Fs I tax money 
invested in synthetic pri I 
These plants support tens of ‘ 
families To toss ail of this thous less] 
out of the window at the end of the wa 


would be simply to destroy jobs for tens of 
thousands of American families and «ck 
business for firms with tens of th« 
stockholders in favor 
the Far East and 
foreign nations 


Usanas O1 
¢ 


jobs if n 
business for the firms of 


olf itives of 





Powder Metallurgy Opens Way to Vast 
Advances in Machines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW L. SOMER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 
Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from a recent edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“Powder Metallurgy Opens Way to Vast 
Advances in Machines,” being the con- 
tribution of Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf, one 
of the foremost powder 
metallurgy: 
THe Wortp AHFAD: 


authorities on 


Strives OF WarR-LASHED 





INDUSTRY PROMISE FULLER PEACETIME 

LIFE—POWDER METALLURGY OPENS WAY TO 

Vast ADVANCES IN MACHINES— Dr. ScHWaRz- 

KOP} PREDICTING BETTER Prop r 

LOWER Prices, CALLS FOR WIDER DisTRIDu- 

TION TO Meet ENORMOUS POTENTIAL Post- 

War DEMAND 

(By Emmet C 

The urgency of war has produced a vari 
of new materials and new process¢ some of 
them certain to improve peacetime livi ind 
perhaps to change it greatly for the t 
In the tense months since 1e Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor engin ; and metal- 
lurgists have pressed ahead with what n 
be described as scientific recklessness to me 
goals set by the desperate nee f wal 

The synthetic-rubber program is an ex- 
ample of the bold and ré 1 fu m- 
plishments of American production under t 
lash of war New industrial uses have been 
found for silver Recently the almost un- 
believable feat of welding aluminum directly 


to glass was accomplishec New tool ma- 
terials—multicarbides—have made possible 
greatly increased speeds in cutting and ma- 
chining steel 

Many of the developments of this high- 


pressure production period cannot yet be d 


closed, but enough can be told now to sug- 
gest the new miracles of industry that 
ahead. 

In a recent interview Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf 
one of the foremost authorities on powder 
metallurgy and director of research for the 
American Electro Meta! Corporation, outlined 
some of the notable advances being made in 
that field which open up new horizons for 
industry. Dr. Schwarzkopf’s Yonkers, N. Y 
plant is stamping out thousands of pole p 3 
for use in Army Signal Corps field telephones 
by the powde 
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IN MASS FRODUCTION 


Mass production of these small, concave 
blocks by pressing measured quantities of 
pure iron powder in huge hydraulic presses 
has supplanted the costlier and more labori- 
ous process of cutting and machining the 
pieces from cold-rolled steel. 

Through the technique developed in 
powder metallurgy, Dr. Schwarzkopf fore- 
sees a revolutionary advance in modern in- 
Gustry. His theory involves replacing the 
metals now rubjected to wear and deteriora- 
tion in modern machines, such as the in- 
ternal-combustion engine, with improved 
hard metals capable of withstanding great 
heat, wear and abuse, such as the cemented 
carbides now used for tool material. 

Developing this theory, the metallurgist 
says: 

“Before the war, valuable goods were meant 
only for the comparatively few; after the 
war we should aim at their wider distribu- 
tion. American pre-war; production was 
enormous, but it was as nothing compared 
with the potential post-war demands both of 
the United States and of other nations, less 
advanced industrially, for which the United 
Siates in a sense may adopt responsibility. 

“True, even with products capable of with- 
standing roughest usage, a large consump- 
tion may be expected, and therefore mass 
production, and cheap prices will be pos- 
sible. 

“It is generally known that the tremendous 
use of oil and its derivatives in the modern 
world, especially since the war, has reduced 
the resources of this material, and the world 
faces the possibility of shortages at some 
measurable time. It is not so well known 
that the same is true of iron, copper, nickel, 
and other essential ores. We shall have, 
therefore, after the war, also to economize 
with these raw materials. 


“EXPECTATIONS HIGHER 


“Not only do we want to make available 
as many of the fruits of technolcgical prog- 
ress as possible to as many people as possi- 
ble, but in every field the more sophisticated 
users demand a higher grade of performance. 
A hundred years ago, people were satisfied 
to cross the ocean in 4 months; before the 
war, in from 414 to 7 days; after the war 
they will expect to cross in 12 hours. The 
automobile driver who 20 years ago was con- 
tent if, during a short trip, he experienced 
one flat tire or one small motor defect, now 
wants to be able to drive from coast to coast 
without having to worry about his car more 
than about his shoes. 

“All these factors call for ever improved 
motors, cars, airplanes, machine products, 
machinery—which means motors, cars, air- 
planes, machine products and machinery 
more and more able to withstand wear and 
abuse, and therefore made with more and 
more wear-resistant materials. 

“It is clear, of course, that machines and 
apparatus need never be entirely built from 
maximum wear-resistant materials. Only 
those parts that will have to stand the great- 
est abuse need to be made of such materials. 
But it is obvious that the deterioration of 
ever sO small a part can compel the shut-down 
of a great machine.” 

Automobile valves, brake shoes, spark-plug 
electrodes are some of the parts cited by Dr. 
Schwarzkopf as subject to heat and wear. 

Powder metallurgy, Dr. Schwarzkopf ex- 
plained, had made possible the processing of 
metals with very high melting points, such 
as tungsten and molybdenum. First used 
successfully in modern times in the produc- 
tion of rods, wires, strips and sheets for lamps, 
electronic tubes, and electrical contacts, the 
powder method of pressing and sintering 
later brought about the technical miracle of 
the so-called hard metals, or cemented car- 
bides. 





SCHWARZKOPF A PIONEER 


Although he minimized his own role in the 
development of these cemented carbides, Dr. 
Schwarzkopf generally is acknowledged as one 
of the pioneers in the field, whose processes 
have greatly advanced the machining of steel 
an bronzes. 

“These developments,” he said, “represent a 
progression in wear-resistance. The tungsten 
wire produced by powder metallurgical meth- 
ods for incandescent lamps does not deteri- 
orate, even at the highest attainable tem- 
peraturesand is accordingly wear-resistant to 
heat and electricity to the highest degree. 
Some combination materials of tungsten and 
copper or molybdenum and silver, manufac- 
tured for electric contacts by powder metal- 
lurgical methods, will make and interrupt 
electric circuits millions of times without de- 
teriorating either mechanically or electrically, 
and spark-plug electrodes made from similar 
materials by the same processes have a su- 
perlative resistance against the effects of high 
temperatures and the electric arc.” 


Dr. Schwarzkcpf said that modern tool and | 


die materials cemented from carbide powders, 
which made possible the machining of metals 
and nonmetals with 10 to 50 times the speed 
of earlier tool materials, and with increased 
efficiency and greater precision, “rival the 
diamond in hardness and are marvels of wear- 
resistance against abrasion.” 


OTHER TYPES OF RESISTANCE 


Describing the various kinds of wear, some 
caused by heat and others by arbasion, to 
which metal machine parts were subject, he 
said: 

“But there is another type of mechanical 
wear, for resistance to which toughness as 
well as hardness is required. This is the type 
of wear-resistance that many machine parts 
subjected to high mechanical stresses de- 
mand. Steels possess it. For the mechani- 
cal stresses operating on the parts of a ma- 
chine are not limited in their effects to sur- 
face abrasion, but include also vibration, 
torque, shear, and strains that affect the 
internal structure of the materials of which 
these parts are made. The best of our hard 
metals, and even the diamond, the hardest 
material found in nature, would crumble 
under many of the uses to ‘which we put 
steel parts in machines, because lacking the 
degree of toughness necessary for these uses, 
On the other hand, even the best steels can- 
not match the resistance against abrasion 
of hard metals, not to mention diamonds.” 

Reviewing the accomplishments of powder 
metallurgy, as represented in the production 
of pole pieces, and multicarbides, Dr. 
Schwarzkopf added: 

“Today I am able to state that we are one 
step further on the road to the ultimate 
goal—the production of parts combining the 
hardness of the diamond with the toughness 
of the best steels. Not only superhard metals 
but also super steels are in process of attain- 
ment, even though their perfection must not 
be expected by the day after tomorrow. We 
know today that it is possible, on the one 
hand, to increase the toughness of our best 
hard metals without diminishing their hard- 
ness and, on the other hand, that the 
strength of molten or forged steels may now 
be not only equaled but surpassed by powder 
metallurgical methods. 

“We may expect confidently in the near 
future the development on a mass-produc- 
tion basis, from powders, of bushings, brake 
shoes for automobiles, locomotives, railway 
cars, and other vehicles; valves, valve-seats, 
and other parts for automobile and airplane 
engines, and many metal parts little known 
to the layman because they perform their 
necessary functions in the obscure insides of 
complicated machines—all possessing a wear- 
resistance far superior to any heretofore 
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attainable, and therefore certain to contrib. 
ute to developments that may appear star. 
tling even to our sophisticated modern 
machine-mindedness.” 





Race Equality Agitators Denounced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in yesterday 
morning’s Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, as follows: 


BLAMES YANKEE SLAVE TRADERS 


The race resolution, blistering in its denun- 
ciation of those who “are seeking by insidious 
utterances and actions to stir up trouble and 
bring conflict and strife between the white 
race and the Negro race of the South,” as- 
serted that “Yankee slave traders and New 
England shipmasters instituted and commer- 
cialized the vile North American slave traffi 
* * * during the infancy of the Republic.” 

The resolution said “we indignantly and 
vehemently denounce the intentions * * * 
of all organizations seeking the amalgama- 
tion of the white and Negro races by commin- 
gling of the races upon any basis of equality 
as being destructive to the identity and char- 
acteristics and integrity of both races and as 
being un-American and hostile to the exist- 
ence and preservation of the American Union 
of States. 

“We reaffirm our belief in and our allegi- 
ance to established white supremacy as now 
prevailing in the South, and we solemnly 
pledge our lives and our sacred honor to 
maintaining it, whatever the cost, in war and 
in peace. 

“That insofar as racial relations are con- 
cerned we firmly and unequivocally demand 
that henceforth the damned agitators of the 
North leave the South alone.” 


INTRODUCED BY LONG 


The resolution was introduced by Repre- 
sentative John Long, of Union, a lawyer and 
one-time private secretary to United States 
Senator Cole L. Blease, Democrat, South Caro- 
lina. 

At one point the resolution said that “cer- 
tain persons in high official and semiofficial 
quarters acting in concert with strong sub- 
servient influences of the North, actuated by 
malice or ignorance or both toward the South 
in general and the white race in particular 
taking traitorous and treasonable advantage 
of the critical situation brought about by the 
war, are seeking by insidious utterances and 
actions to stir up trouble and bring conflict 
and strife between the white race and the 
Negro race of the South, thereby kindling 4 
fire that they may not be able to put out, 
and shaking the South from center to Cil- 
cumference. 

NAZI PHILOSOPHY 


“Thereby agitators of the North are playin 
into the hands of Nazi philosophy of conques 
to first divide, then conquer; and by thei 
treasonable utterances and conduct are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies of our 
common country. * * * 

“History and tradition prove that the wis- 
est and safest policy is to allow each race to 
work out its own destiny in the South by 4 
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of progressive evolution within the 
its own racial borders * * *,” 
nwhile the senate agreed to debate to- 
w a resolution which would fix a time 
ting two members of the Winthrop 
ce board of trustees succeeding Mrs. 
e M. Stuckey, of Bishopville, and Angus 
Auley, of Chester. 
tor Baskin, of Lee, sought to block de- 
on the resolution in order to call up a 
Senator Leppard, of Chesterfield, which 
abolish the present Winthrop board 
substitute it with a legislature-elected 


ol 





ec 


tor Sims, of Orangeburg, chairman of 

ate education committee, answering 

that the Leppard bill had been de- 

in the committee, said his group would 

tonight to act upon the measure, but 

ed that a move to revamp the board 

i not get anywhere inasmuch as the 

already had killed a similar proposal, 

senate reversed a previous vote and 

the Ellerbe bill to reduce membership 

e State public service commission from 
1 to three members. 


Ir. Speaker, I also include an article 
h appeared in yesterday morning’s 
Vashington Post, entitled “Race Equal- 








; , ’ 
Agitators’ Denounced”: 
: Race EQUALITY “AGITATORUAS” DENOUNCED 
umsiA, 8. C., February 29—The South 
7 na House of Representatives adopted a 
ution today demanding that “hence- 
the damned agitators of the North 
i the South alone” in interracial rela- 
: and reaffirming “our belief in and our 
. nee to established white supremacy.” 
> e resolution then went to the senate 
ideration. 
. In part, it said: 
S Ve indignantly and vehemently denounce 
7? itentions * * * of all organizations 
the amalgamation of the white and 
) races by commingling of the races upon 
basis of equality, as being destructive to 
lentity and characteristics and integrity 
hraces,and * * * as being hostile to 
existence and preservation of the Amer- 
. Union of States.” 
‘ PLEDGE TO WHITE SUPREMACY 
d We reaffirm our belief in and our allegi- 
f » to established white supremacy as now 
1iling in the South, and we solemnly 
ze our lives and our sacred honor to 
taining it, whatever the cost, in war 
: in peace; 
i “That insofar as racial relations are con- 
ned we firmly and unequivocally demand 
zs henceforth the damned agitators of the 
North leave the South alone.” 
: Representative John Long, who wrote and 
, duced the lengthy resolution, received 
. ngratulations from many members after 
it had been adopted with only a few dis- 
senting “noes.” Long served as private sec- 
ary to the late Cole L. Blease when the 
> er was a United States Senator. 
The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
r OF ALABAMA 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
a 





leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing some very valuable data which has 
een compiled after a most exhaustive 















study of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Canal project. The  ossibilities of this 
extension of our system of inland water- 
ways are of such importance to the na- 
tional defense and to our post-war 
economy that they call for our most care- 
ful consideration. 

When one compares the relatively 
small cost of this development with the 
savings it will make in the costs of trans- 
portation and the resulting benefits to the 
people of our entire Nation, I say without 
fear of successful contradiction that no 


other national investment of equal 
amount—$66,000,000—has ever shown 


the potential return to our people that 
this project offers. Its savings in 5 years 
are estimated to be more than sufficient 
to amortize the total cost of this work: 

This report is submitted in support of the 
Tennesseee-Tombigbee Waterways project 
which is now receiving the attention of the 
Congress in H. R. 3961 

The wheels of ecor 


10omic progress contain 

six spokes, namely: 

1. Raw material. 

2. Manufacture 

3. Transportation 

4. Commerce. 

5. Finance. 

6. Civics and manpower 

This wheel to be kept in ba e needs 
two weights to maintain that balance, 


namely: 
A. Production. 
B. Distribution. 


When these two weigh fair, our wheels 
of economic progress stay in balan result- 
ing in prosperity. 

We have overcome production through 
mass production and the machine age. Then 
it must be distribution that causes our 
wheels of economic progress to get out of 
balance. 

I believe the shipper and the general pub- 


lic are now beginning to realize that one of 
our greatest needs is a stable and coordi- 


nat®, transportation system, with a definite 
provision that the rates under such a system 
be as low as consistent with reasonable pro 
to the carriers. 

Plans for a larger and better utilization of 
our inland waterways should be compre- 
hended, as far as economically justified, with 
improved and modernized types of equip- 
ment. The Congress has consistently gone 
on record, and rightfully so, to preserve and 
foster in full vigor, both rail and water trans- 
portation. Our Nation is so large in physical 
area that economical means of distribution 
from and to the different sections of our 
country are essential to the well-being of the 
people. Certainly the public should enjoy 
that service which is of the greatest value 
to them. Full recovery in the post-war pe- 
riod awaits an improvement of our distribu- 
tion system. I am convinced that the de- 
velopment of our waterways can be made the 
basis of improved transportation for this 
great country. 

When we improve our waterwa 


t 
fits 
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ys and fit 
our vessels and equipment to fit the rails 
and trucks, at the same time modernize our 
rails and terminals to fit the waterways and 
trucks, then we will become real nation 
builders, but we must do the job on a sound 
constructive basis and not follow the wishes 
only of selfish pressure groups, as has been 
s0 often the rule in the past. 

Now that motortruck lines have come into 
being, the store door delivery and pick-up is 
here. Over $20,000,000,000 have been ex- 
pended in the development of our highways 
and motor transportation. Over $25,000,000,- 
000 are invested in our railroads. These two 
agencies makes up two of the legs of the 
tripod of transportation. We have over $1,- 
000,000,000 expended so far in our waterways, 
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which is the third leg of u I 





2 <i Of trans- 
portation, which appr es one-twel th 
of the investment in Ways, and 
trucks. 

This third leg of the tripod of anst a 
tion (inland waterways) can be devel ped to 
its proper and full effectivene at com] 
tively low cost of construction: it is folly 
and unsound economic thinking, which would 
argue against the full development of ur 
great inland waterways. The im tant eco- 
nomic and military value of such de\ - 
ment cannot be disputed. 

I am convinced that any plan for the - 
gation and development of the waterw of 
the United States, should be upon a basis 


that would in every way assist and make pos 
sible the development of rails and trucks « 

related with water transportat By 
doing, the country as a whole would enjoy 


1O 


the very lowest rate structure consistent with 
fair profits to each type of carrier At the 
same time, once and for all times, this plan 











would solve the distribution problem fot - 
dustry, mining, and agriculture Every dol- 
lar saved in distribution costs make an addi- 
tional dollar of purchasing power in the 
hands of the consuming public, which, when 
used to raise their standards of living, makes 
for more jobs 
In speaking further of the relationship be- 
tween the water, rail, and truck « ‘ 3 
well to remember that many of tl gi 
cities of the world have been developed on 
the waterways of each country 
The people of United S$ are aj 
ciative of the economic and defense vaiue of 
our waterway Dake for ¢ I e great 
Mississippi River and i t ital a 
drain an area ol ne 1,24 ) el . 
or about 41 pe t r e « f 
excluding Alaska 1 which ud l 
porti c. 31 St 
Now t we ha bed ffi 
of the Diesel ¢ ne and of prot ! 
bé W C Carit l 
are Ssuci a ba € desi 1 A ‘ 
barge of shallow draft, « d | ind ¢ 
ol our i ind waterwa A Wie é 
toresig a é€ ugh to coord r ul I i 
waterways If national distril : ere 
would be no railroad or truck line 
in the 31 State »f he M ppl V y 
which would not 1 >» directl indire 
the benefits of such developn a2 
add that it would at t same ma 
increased ade with our A I c and Gulf 
territories and with our L -Am i 
cousins t e€ uth of us 
Civilization is groggy u t vs of 
this total war. The wouns 1 ed are v 
deep but how deep remains a qué n Nat- 
urally, the uncertainties are very grave I 
can say this much, however, t t civi ior 
will not recover its strength and we r 
en I i a 
rey de . 
I a the 
; e a 
tal : pl rec 
proposed have not taken into consid 
the basic factor of our own national ( 
trial and agricultural and/or rural life 
One of the major problems confri 
this Nation is the cost of distribution 
basic commodities, and among tl 
| transportation is an exceedingly imp 
factor. Little has been done volunta: 
recent years to lessen transp 
to coordinate or correlate {f t t 
bring about processes designed - 
prove existing routes and I 1 
media. Transportation should be a friendly 
correlative of industry and agric ! 8 
one carnot successfully endure without the 
| helpful assistance of the oth 
In these days when scientific tech: 
| Pointed the way to mass production i i 
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methods are being replaced by new improve- 
ments and inventions in industry, the an- 
ewer to our transportation problem does not 
appear to lie in higher rates and cost; rather 
the objective should be to discover cheaper 
means of distribution of all needed commodi- 
ties to all available markets, both domestic 
and foreign. 

A river is so many rain drops lifted by the 
sun from the ocean, dropped on mountains 
and pleins, carried back to the ocean by the 
rivers. Men and their achievements, and so0- 
called civilization are so many drops of 
consciousness raised by Divine power from 
some ocean of life and dropped here to do 
their work and sustain life. One drop of 
water is nothing; Niagara’s many drops rep- 
resent power. An individual man is nothing 
except as he ccoperates with millions of 
others to produce good government and cre- 
ate civilized society. The roads he has 
marked out, on land, sea, and in the air, 
measure his progress. Water, the perfect 
ball-bearing surface, that men unfortunate- 
ly have not yet learned to utilize fully, was 
the first highway and always will remain so, 
for is it not a fact that many of the great 
cities of the world are located on waterways? 

There are the mighty midcountry rivers 
of the Mississippi, Missourl, Illinois, Ohio, 
Cumberland, Tennessee, Warrior, Alabama, 
Coosa, and Tombigbee, which drain so many 
square miles of this great country, defying 
man and his power, but eventually to be con- 
trolled completely by man. 

The policy of Congress as enunciated in 
section 500 of the Transportation Act is 
designed to promote, encourage, and de- 
velop water transportation, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation. 

If we fully believe such declaration 
policy to mean exactly what it says then 
recognition of the importance of the de- 
velopment and maintenance of our water- 
ways is apparent. 

Prior to World War No. 1 there was not 
enough transportation available to meet the 
expanding needs of our commerce, and to do 
so wholly by railroad expansion would have 
cost the railroads a billion dollars a year 
for 10 years to expand, modernize, and put 
them in condition to meet the needs of the 
future. 

Water transportation facilities that are 
presently available are inherently cheaper 
than any other form, and if utilized and im- 
proved in connection with ratl and highway 
transportation there will result a net saving 
to the public and a living revenue to the 
participating carriers, resulting in greatly 
increasing commerce and employment, as 
well as being a stand-by for national defense. 

Inasmuch as everyone in the United 
States has been taxed to create these 
navigable streams and highways, there 
should be reflected in every consignee or 
consignor of freight in the United States 
some of the savings inherent in water trans- 
portation. 

Waterways are Nature's highways, for 
through the use of waterways we can reach 
the four corners of the earth. Improvement 
in waterways and the use of new scientifically 
developed equipment for use thereon, will 
greatly lessen the cost of distribution on 
that part of transportation ‘the waterways 
can do best. This means a saving to our 
people, such savings then being available can 
be expended for plant expansion and in other 
Cirections for raising the standard of living. 
All of which makes for the creation of ad- 


of 


tion of jobs. 

When the Tombigbee-Tennessee project 
was first visioned in 1875 it was due to far- 
sighted men who had a vision of future 
needs; but a bill to that end at that time 
failed of passage by the Congress by 2 votes. 
Now, the development of the Tennessee and 
Ohio Rivers being completed, it is imperative 











that connections with other rivers should 
and must be brought about. It does not 
require much of a vision to realize that 
transporting goods cost more to haul over 
mountains, either by highway or rail, than 
it does on level ground or on inland water- 
ways. The downstream is helped by the 
river current, but the upstream movement 
requires the bucking of the downstream 
currents. Now any improvement through 
using a new route that will allow the up- 
Stream movement to be made at practically 
the same cost as the downstream movement, 
plus shortening the distance and no current 
to buck, should be considered and passed by 
the Congress forthwith, for it is certainly 
a step in the right direction toward lowering 
transportation costs. Then, too, by such 
improvement a substantial saving in distance 
can be made. We now wonder how we ever 
got along heretofore without such improve- 
ment, no matter what the cost, for the direct 
and indirect benefit to the public is apparent. 

Another example is in the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Intercoastal steamships 
by its use have greatly benefited, not only 
the States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington but our Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
States as well, and its value in our national 
defense has been proven. Now if this serv- 
ice is expanded by improved inland water- 
ways, it is self-evident that our interior 
States will be greatly benefited. Any saving 
in cost of transport, whether it be by rail, 
water, andyor truck, makes for more pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the consumer. 
At the same time, it improves our national 
defense highways. 

To understand why we have a transporta- 
tion problem at all, or why in a period of 20 
years from World War No. 1 it has attained 
such dangerous proportions, let us retrace 
our steps and look into the rate structures 
of our railroads functioning before and after 
World War No. 1. Prior to World War No. 1 
railway transportation enjoyed, to all intents 
and purposes, a monopoly over all overland 
transportation—the only competitive service 
available being the horse-drawn vehicle, 
whose economic range of operation was not 
more than 7 to 10 miles. 

Under the conditions then existing, the 
backbone of railroad transportation, espe- 
cially in the older sections of the country, 
was what is known as short-haul traffic. As 
the volume of this traffic in areas mentioned 
above was sufficient in itself to return a rea- 
sonable return on the capital investment, 
railway management was able to look upon 
long-haul traffic as little more than a welcome 
byproduct. For if it moved at rates sufficient 
to cover out-of-pocket costs, plus a reason- 
able contribution to administrative expense, 
that was all that it was expected to produce, 
a viewpoint which, under prevailing condi- 
tions at that time was, in my opinion, wholly 
rational and in the public interest. 

Cheaper transportation can only be ex- 
tended to the whole country through further 
development of our waterways and improve- 
ments to the existing ones, looking toward 
coordination and cooperation of rail, water, 
and motor carriers, and the participating 
carriers receiving a living revenue through 
such cooperation. This is the only way we 
can improve our national distribution sys- 
tem, enhance our national defense, and in- 
crease our domestic and foreign commerce. 

Oil for the east coast, scrap for the steel 
mills, steel for war plants, etc., are boosting 
barge traffic on the Mississippi, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Missouri, Warrior, and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers to their biggest years in history. 

In the middle of the last century, when 
steamboating reached the heights of its well- 
sung glory, the holds and decks of white, 
gleaming packets carried about 10,000,000 
tons of freight a year—cargoes to bulge the 
pockets of the owners and the eyes of the 
world. Then Civil War came and the rivers 
were battle lanes rather than arteries of 
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trade; and the railroads came to hurry 
sengers and freight across the Nation, al 
the rivers and valleys 

Today the Mississippi River and its tr 
taries are surging along with new ener 
largely generated by the war—that has lif: 
river traffic to the mechanized level of m 
ern Civilization Steel towboats and bare; 
carry ten times as much freight as Mar 
Twain’s pilots saw, and river transportat 
is now big business instead of romance, | 
year barges loaded with hundreds of wartim: 
commodities carried 106,000,400 _ ton: 
freight. And this year will carry more. And 
were the Tombighbee-Tennessee River Canal 
in being it would greatly enhance yw 
transportation in the war effort. 

Obviously, railroads and motortrucks wi)! 
continue to haul most of the freight, but 
rail and motortruck rates are high, and raj|- 
reads and motortrucks may not be abk 
handle all of the new burden that war has 
placed upon them. Secretary Ickes and De- 
fense Transportation Coordinator Eastman 
have emphasized the importance of bar 
transportation on Our inland waters and in 
the war effort. 

The barge rates for common carriers unde 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
usually 80 percent of rail rates. For instance 
the barge freight charge on 5,000 tons of 
finished steel products from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans is $32,550, the rail charge is $72,- 
000. The rails take 4 days to make the trip 
and the tow downstream takes 15 day 
However, it takes the tow more than a month 
to come up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
to Pittsburgh. The average tow speed down- 
stream is 5.9 miles per hour, average speed 
upstream 2.7. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries’ 
ports north of Cairo would be in common 
with the Tombigbee-Tennessee River project 
However, from Cairo, when destined to New 
Orieans, the Mississippi River would best 
serve the public, even though the distance is 
longer than via the Tombigbee-Tennessee 
route, as the downstream current on the Mis- 
sissippi is an advantage. 

However, on all upstream business, either 
from New Orleans or Mobile to the Ohio, 
Tennessee and tributaries, and the upper Mis- 
sissippi, the Tombigbee-Tennessee River route 
northward would best serve the public inter- 
est for the trip upstream, say as far as Cair 
can be made in approximately half the time 
of that via the Mississippi, with its resultant 
savings in ccst of operation. In other words 
if the Tombigbee-Tennessee project comes 
into being, a counterclockwise route can be 
established using the Mississippi route down- 
stream to New Orleans and upstream from 
Mobile via the Tombigbee-Tennessee. This 
would permit a lowering of rates and attract 
considerable more business to the Mississippi 
River route, either from New Orleans or 
Mobile, than now enjoyed, at the same time 
greatly increase upstream movements Via 
water and open up water transportation to 
rich farming, mining, chemical and forestry 
products, creating new wealth and increasing 
employment. 

It is pertinent to note that modern river 
traffic is carried on steel barges, the largest of 
which holds as much as 3,000 tons of freight 
& capacity equal to 75 boxcars. The large 
towboats can push a number of barges carry- 
ing approximately 15,000 tons, the equivalent 
of 375 freight cars. The average tow, how- 
ever, runs around 5,000 tons, equal to 125 
freight cars. 

This brief on inland waterways transporta- 
tion covers only what is known as the Missis- 
sissippi River system and the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee route. It does not include the 
Great Lakes, the eastern and far eastern 
rivers and canals or intracoastal waterways 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The Mississipp! 
System (so-called) is made up of the river 
itself with some 20 main tributaries, another 
20 small rivers, and the Intracoastal Water- 
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ng the Gulf coas There are 15,000 


f partially navigable waterways in the 
4,500 miles with a low-water channel 
et on the Monongahela, Allegheny, 
ennessee, Illinois, Kanawha, Mobile, 
nd the Mississippi itself from Min- 
Paul to the Gulf and the Intr 
rway from Freeport, Tex., to 


ainage basin for the Mississippi sys- 
approximately 1,240,000 square 
United States midcontinent. It 
r parts of 31 States and two 
n Provinces, stretching from the 
to the Appalachian Range, from New 
Idaho. In this basin are 71 

(by value) of the country’s farm land, 

nt of the farm population, 99 percent 
iron ore, 95 percent of the bituminous 
82 percent of the petroleum, and many 

r plants. 

improved navigation resulting from 

nalization of the Ohio, the upper Mis- 
the Illinois, and the T. V. A. develop- 

n the Tennessee River, traffic on the 
ippi River system is increasing each 
And with the canalization of the 
gbee-Tennessee, which gives a second 
route to the Gulf, as well as making 
ble still lower costs for transportation, 
zh a counterclockwise route with the 
Mississippi River, and the connecting water 
k of the Intracoastal Canal between Mobile 
New Orleans, to say nothing of the tre- 
dous new wealth the Tombigbee-Tennes- 
ject will bring into being. Added to 
constructive development the smaller 

ries of the Mississippi system can be 

to serve those sections of the country 

h which they flow, even though their 
ways are of shallow depth, 6 feet deep or 
r, by the employment of shallow-draft 

This would greatly open up these sec- 

of our country to the cheaper water 
portation and would act as feeders to 

ain routes outlined above. 
re are over 600 operators on the rivers, 
160 lines under regulation of the I. C. C. 
wn an aggregate of five thousand-and- 
barges and some 800 towboats. The lines 
divided into 3 categories—the Govern- 
t-owned fleet, industrial companies car- 
ing their own products, and independent 
mmercial operators 

The Federal Barge Lines operate some 25 

wboats and approximately 290 barges from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul to New Orleans, from 
Kansas City to St. Louis on the Missouri, from 
Chic to St. Louis va the Illinois River, 

ugh the Intracoastal Waterway to Mobile, 
along the Gulf coast to Mobile, and up the 
Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers to the port of 
Birmingham, Ala., to serve the great steel and 
coal center located there. 

The Federal-owned fleet is best known to 
the public. The private companies carry the 
most freight, but the independent commercial 

es are the majority operators. One of the 

rgest of the barge lines, and in many ways 
typical of all the lines, is the American Barge 
Line, operated by Patrick and Andrew Cal- 
houn, great-grandsons of the statesman, John 
C. Calhoun. They operate some 200 barges 
nd 10 towboats on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers from Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. Then there is the Union 
Barge Line. Only within the last 7 or 8 years 
traffic really been important on the up- 

per Mississippi and the Illinois Rivers. Traf- 
fic in peacetime has increased at the rate of 
llion tons a year since 1935. This in- 
creased tonnage was due to the building of 
cks and dams which assured navigable chan- 
nels. The largest of the northern operators 
is the Central Barge Co., which holds con- 
racts with several large public service cor- 
rations, the John Hays Co., with 30 barges 
service between New Orleans and Minne- 
lis and Chicago, running paper and pe- 
lcum upstream, grain, and steel down- 
am. 
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tate to 


The ( 


ago 


There are times when 
rampant and barge operation i: 
ardous. With the Tombigbee 
River project in being, this nor 
would be available, for the x 
in slack water, until the T 
reached. Then the current 
can be taken advantage of up t 

If land-locked water routes were i 
nected where possible and feasible, « 
posed for the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
Rivers, it would permit light pleasure craft 
to make long trips with maximum safety. 
In time of war, especially in this airp! 
wherein enemy bombers could a 
rails and gateways, country 
have land-locked routes behinc 
where destroyers, to: 
transports, and barges could 
operate, and materials and men transport 
When this country was still young no 
a statesman than John C. Calhoun 
Congress to “bind the Republic t 
a perfect system of waterways,’ 
houn’s advice was never better 
today. The Government could add enor- 
mously and permanently to the national 
wealth and well-being of its citizems by pro- 
viding better channels of inland-waterway 
navigation and utilizing the great sources of 
hydroelectric power wherever feasible 

For the years 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 
1938 the average annual movement of com- 
merce on the Mississippi, Ohio, Warrior, and 
Tombigbee Rivers was 48,280,000 tons 

The use of slack water in the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee route for north-bound traffic 
would produce large savings in transportation 
costs. The following computations are based 
on the average performance of a representa- 
tive tow of one 1,200-horsepower Diesel tow- 
boat and eight barges of various standard 
types and dimensions loaded with a typical 
mixed cargo, at 55 percent load factor of 3,500 
revenue-tons, to and from locations on these 
waterways: 


Tennessee 


nd route 


Our 


lines, 


1 fuilig 
Success: Ully 


less 
advised 
with 
and Cal 
than it is 


getner 


Cost per mile in slack water_....... $3.86 
Average current in Mississippi River 

below Cairo (miles per hour) - 
Cost per mile against 2 

hour current seeds tin dander Cae 
Cost per mile with 2'!,-mile-per- 

hour current..--. $2 
Average lockage time: 

Tennessee-Ohio River section, 30 


2-mile-per- 


Cost 


$11.00 
16 00 
died, aoe 


Tombigbee section, 45 minutes... 
Warrior River section, 1 hour 


If as now constituted it costs $7.08 per mile 
on the upstream movement against a 2!2- 
mile current, the canalization of the Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee Rivers as projected brings 
the cost down to $3.86 per mile, which will 
permit operation in slack waters, thereby by- 
passing the upstream movement against the 
242-mile current in the lower Mississippi 
River. It brings the cost down for the up- 
stream movement and makes for a saving of 
$3.22 per mile. A saving of a minimum of 
only 50 cents per ton in the operating cost 
based on the average movement outlined 
above would result in an operating saving of 
$24,140,077 per year based on pre-war tonnage. 
In other words, the savings which would 
accrue in the public interest in 3 years would 
ke greater than the total cost of the Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee project—namely, approxi- 
mately $66,000,.000—to say nothing of 
added potentiality for national defense and 
increased commerce. 

Jia the Tombigbee-Tennessee route the 
Gulf coast will be 6380 miles shorter from 
Sheffield, Decatur, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and other Tennessee River points 

The Gulf coast will be 200 mil 
from Evansville, Louisville, Cincinn: 
burgh, and other Ohio River points 

The Gulf coast will be 108 mil 
from St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapol! 


the 


ization of 
the Tennessee 
ant and 
the United St 


economically 


the Tombig 
River 
urgentl\ 

way pl 
greatly 


States 


jects In 
benefit, 
Other allov 
eventually be improved, thus addin 
States great benefits and 
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water transportation 


rivers of 


erving 
system 01 
plane of outstanding efficiency 
forerunner in improving the di 
tem we now have here in the U 
This projected Tombigbee-Te 
project will materially 
tiver system and in 
the other media 
A quick visualizati 
will mean is 
Ser 
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under ws y 
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day than the First Worl 
that must be moved 
reason is that the railros 
mendous burden. But : 
reason that seemingly has 
noticed and that the past 
the country’s rivers, canal 
highways have proven their 
movement of unpre 
time freight 
The Nation’s 
terways today is ca 
wartime load Its 
nosed towboats are 


and 
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However, they can be greatly improved upon, 
in that distances can be shortened, as illus- 
trated by the Tombighbee-Tennessee project. 
And the Government and private industry 
are building more and more equipment, and 
since barges and towboats are made of scarce 
materials, it demonstrate the importance 
which Government attaches to waterway 


traffic in the public 
Informed source 


interest 


estimate that our inland 


waterways will carry well over 120,000,000 tons 
of freight in the year 1943, with greater in- | 
creases expected in the year 1944, which 


amount of tonnage is almost four times the 
peak in the year 1918, the First World War 
period. Can anyone.with such a showing be- 
fore them doubt the value of inland water- 


ways ur national defense activities? 
Now, with all this before one it is clearly 
demonstrated what increased values will ac- 


to ¢ 


crue nationally in our waterways develop- 
nent, especially if the Tombighee-Tennessee 
project carried out, for it will increase the 
operating potentialities of the Mississippi 
River route and offer to the country as a 
whole an enormous saving 

These two north and south river routes 
namely, the Mississippi and the Tombigbee- 
lennessee, and their tributaries, reach into 
an area rich in natural resources—coal, pe- 


troleum, farm products, chemicals, etc. In 





peacetimes river barges carried a multiplicity 
of items, with such things as coal, corn, agri- 
cultural implements, cotton, linters, bar 
eel, sheets, pipe, beer, sulfur, furnishings 
the major cargoes. Today there is an un- 
recedented movement of petroleum for one 
thing It is carried to Cincinnati and other 
Ohio River points for shipment eastward. 
ur of prime importance to war industries 
is moving in great quantities. Large tonnage 
of scrap iron and steel are delivered to the 
Birr ham and Pittsburgh areas. Cement, 
steel products, and recently a 60,000-ton con- 
f me t of »ybeans 
Oil for the East is moving along the Intra- 
CC 1 Waterway, which parallels the Gulf 
from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Panama 
City, Fia., and the Atlantic coast from Miami, 
Fla., to Trenton, N. J. A pipe line fills the 
verland gap across northern Florida, with 
s eastern terminus at Jacksonville New 
irges are being built to increase the ca- 
pacity of the system. 
The modern waterway system is a child of 


the last war, grown to greater maturity in 
this one, and can stand considerable more 
growth. Waterways highly important in 
earlier days were neglected during the period 
of railroad expansion. When the last war 
brought with it a severe transportation prob- 
lem the waterWays Came back. Federal funds 
built equipment and terminal facilities. 
After the war Congress laid down a plan for 
developing the rivers and connecting chan- 
nels, During the last war river depths in 
many places were not more than 4feet. To- 
Gay they run from 6 to 9 feet, and are mostly 
9. Many will no doubt be increased to a min- 
imum of 12 feet. 

Now, as to the technical feasibility and 
value of this Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal 
project, I call your attention to the able 
presentation made by Col. P. A. Feringa, 
United States Army, resident member, Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, at the 
hearings before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, held October 20, 
21, 1943. lso Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, Member 
of Congress, from Mississippi, in his extension 
of remarks ir the Appendix of the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL Record of December 3, 1943, page 
A5266, as well as the stamp of approval of 
Chairman MANSFIELp of Texas and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. 

Statistics and supporting data in this decla- 
ration are based upon reports from the Army 
engineers and the Department of Commerce, 
and various State reports, and careful analy- 
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of the effect of the construction of the 
Tombigbee-Tennessee project show that this | 
project when developed will bring large bene- 
fits to all of 31 States, to the connecting rail- | 
roads and truck lines a whole, and will be | 
of tremendous economic and military value | 
to the Nation. 

With the above before you I hope I have | 
made it clear that the development of this 
project is highly essential in the public in- | 
terest. There will be other improvements | 
from time to time that earmark themselves 
as of strategic value and in the public inter- 
est, and fhey, too, should be developed. | 

I earnestly request your support and help 
on this project. History will prove that the 
construction of this project will be another 
milestone in the intelligent development of 
the transportation and distribution systems 
our United States. 

FRANK W. Boykin, 
Member of Congress, 
First District, Alatama, 


as 


\e 
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Labor Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress over the Blue Network by John P. 
Frey, president, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., February 25, 1944: 


When the Nazi launched their murderous 
war, after years of industrial and military 
preparation, no country attacked was ade- 
quately prepared to defend its borders. 
There was a desperate, almost fatal, short- 

of war munitions. It was evident that 
these nations, if they were to successfully 


ace 
ape 


defend themselves, must be supplied with 
war munitions by the United States. Our 


country immediately became the arsenal of 
democracy. 

We are now actively engaged in the war 
against Germany and Japan, called upon to 
equip the largest armed forces our country 
has ever placed in the field and upon the sea, 
and in addition, supply our allies with in- 
creasing amounts of military equipment. 
Without the industrial production of Amer- 
ica, the Huns and the Japs could not be 
defeated in their purpose to dominate the 
world. 

Since Pearl Harbor it has been evident that 
if the American arsenal failed, the destruc- 
tion of free institutions throughout the 
world would follow, at least for the time be- 
ing. The winning of the war—a speedy vic- 
tory—now depends almost wholly upon what 
the American industrial arsenal can produce. 

What is the present condition of this arse- 
nal? Is it meeting the extraordinary de- 
mand placed upon it by war, or is it failing? 

It is vitally necessary to ask this question 
because the President’s advisers prevailed 
upon him to recommend to Congress that the 
free labor of the United States be placed 
under conscription. 

Is there dependable evidence that con- 
scription would increase the industrial out- 
put and also prevent strikes? These are 
questions which must be asked and 
answered. 

If American labor is to be conscripted, who 
would have charge of its enforcement—the 
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military or some existing or new Fy 


agency to be created? 


Why conscription of 





labor? The 


of wartime production in our country 
astounding one, for production has incrs 
to a fabulous extent during the very ps 


when millions of industrial 


workers 


been taken from the shops and factori¢ 


inducted into the 
A few days ago the 


afloat—the Missouri—was 


armed forces. 


mightiest battle 
launched 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 9 months before 
estimated period set for the launching y 


the keel was laid. 


What American shipyards have do 
astounded the world, and overwhelmed ( 
many and Japan with fear. 

In 1943 the number of workmen em; 
in the production of Liberty ships inc 
52 percent over 1942, but the number of t! 
ships launched in 1943 increased 140 pe 


Last year American 


¢ 


shipyards 


D 
t 


over 19,000,C00 dead weight tons of mer 


shipping, 2'4 times the 


tonnage built in 


The first Liberty ships tock an ave1 
over 1,000,000 man-hours to build. Recs 
3 yards, each of which have delivered 
200 Liberty ships, have brought thei: 


age down to less than 


400,000 man-! 


tribute to the cooperation of manag 


and labor 


Aircrafts are as essential as ships. V 
does the record production show? 


In 1941, 


19,290 aircraft were delivers 


1942, 47,875; and in 1943, 85.946. Th 


however, tells only a 
since 1941 and 1942 tl 


part of the st 
average sizc 


e 
© 


aircraft built has almost doubled. 
In 1941 the average weight of an air 


was 4449 pounds. 
pounds, and in 1943 it 


Our production of airframes 


In 


1942 Was 
was 8,630 pound 
by we 


increased 900 percent since 1941. 
The goal set for aircraft producti 
1943 was 100,000 planes, and we product 


86,000. 
to meet cur goal. 


It has been implied that we 
Actually, however, in 1 


of the lighter weight 1942 plane, the | 
tion in 1943 was equivalent to 122,0/ 


planes. 


The record of increasing productivit, 
man-hour in the manufacture of ow 


ing aircraft is outstanding. 


In spite 


merous engineering changes in des 
structure, certain types of our bombe! 
now being made in one-fifth the ti 
quired at first, and in the case of « 
types of trainer planes the ratio of im 
productivity last year was 10 to 1. 

In 1942, 276,000,000 pounds of airi 


were fabricated. 
to 667,000,000 pounds. 


In 1943 the weight incr« 


What adds to the 


pressiveness of these figures is the fact 
during this pericd output per man-how 


creased materially. 
For understandable 


military reasons 


impossible to give the over-all record « 
production in navy yards. 
Where fighting ships are constructed 
repairs made, an official report on repairs sa‘ 
“It is difficult to compare the battle-d 


aged repair work, as 


each repair job is 


tirely different, but there has been muc! 
the speed with w! 
on both our own : 


vorable comment on 
repairs are completed 
on foreign ships.” 


given. 





other yard 


But some data indicating trends ca) 
One navy yard reports it has ¢ 
pleted a destroyer escort in 54 percent of ' 
estimated man-hours. 
before the emergency constructed a battl 
ship in slightly over 45 months. 
it has built the largest and most modern bat 
tieship in 33 months. 
duced its building time on a destroyer f! 
32 months to a little over 12 months. 
reduced 


Another navy 


its building 


x 


Since the! 
One navy yard re 


A! 
tin 


on a submarine from 28 months to 
Both the destroyer : 


trifle over 7 months. 
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bmarine were larger and more compli- 
c i than the previous ones. 
How about the costs? Again the record is 


sive Cost of material has increased. 
Wage rates are higher, yet we find a reduction 
, one yard of 15 percent in the cost of pro- 
‘submarines In another 17 percent 
the cost of comstructing destroyers, and in 
ther a decrease of 27 percent in the cost 

¢ producing destroyer escorts 
These data on production of Liberty ships, 
fighting ships, and of aircraft are all from au- 
itive governmental reports. The pro- 
mn facts presented apply generally to 
» preduction of all war munitions. Man- 
- production, the product of the indi- 
al worker per hour, has been steadily in- 


y 


cre Ins 


This astounding production record for 1943 
nes all the more impressive when it is 
ized that millions of trained workers in 
se industries were inducted into the 
med forces and inexperienced workers 
ned to take their places. It has been a 
patriotic demonstration in the field of pro- 
duction for labor and for management, an 
evidence of the outstanding cooperation 
which the two have established. 

But we are told these American workmen 
are exposed to none of the physical dangers 
which face our armed forces, that they are 
not called upon to take the risks unflinch- 
ingly faced by our fighting men. Here again 

se who are advocating conscription of 
labor have failed to give all of the facts. 

The total casualties in our armed forces 
since Pearl Harbor, given in the Official re- 

se of January 25, this year, amounted to 
142,289 This list includes our dead, 
wounded, missing, prisoners of war, and those 
who died in prison camps. This is a costly 

crifice, but what about the workers in in- 
dustry? 
Juring the same period 38,000 industrial 
workers were killed; 3,600 received permanent 
i] disability which completely eliminated 
hem as wage earners; 217,800 received perma- 
nt partial disability. They are the perma- 
nently crippled. 

As for the industrial wounded, 4,612,900 
suffered temporary total disability. The in- 
dustrial workers have no assurance when they 
leave home in the morning that they will 
return at night, safe and sound. They, too, 
constantly face total disability and death in 
connection with their employment. 

It is true that a larger number are em- 
ployed in the industries than are included 

our armed ‘forces, but the Government 
data just given indicates that man for man, 
up to the present time, the workers in indus- 
try have suffered more severely. 

There have been strikes, there have been 
stoppages of work on vital war production, 
but the essential, all important fact is that 
over 9924 percent of production has been car- 
ried on without any interruption through 
strikes. The less than one-third of 1 per- 
cent of interruption has evidently stimulated 
the call for labor conscription or served as 
an excuse. Is the authority and resource- 
tulness of our Government so weak that it 
cannot deal effectively with the less than 


1 


1 percent of labor which has been recalci- 
trant? . 

Labor is fully justified in asking what lies 
behind the campaign to arouse a prejudice 
asjainst American workmen in the public 
mind, and particularly in the minds of the 
men and women in our fighting forces. The 
data for production in 1943 is outstanding 
evidence that the fighting forces have re- 
ceived extraordinary support from the work- 
ers in industry. 

It is an evil genius who, at this time, would 
endeavor to create a wrong impression in 
the minds of our fighting men relative to the 
Support being given to them by American 
industry. It is an unconscionable act to use 
the one-third of 1 percent of American work- 
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ers who have interfered with production 
criticism of the 992, percent What motive 
can animate those who, while attacking the 
one-third of 1 percent of American workers 
wholly fail to mention the extraordinary and 
patriotic production of the 992, percent of 
American labor? 

Why labor conscription? Would it stimu- 
late greater production than the astounding 
figures for 1943? Would it stop strikes? If 
it cOuld there would be at least that argu- 
ment in its favor. 

Since Dunkerque, Britain has had a com- 
pulsory labor service law, but the number ol 
strikes and the number of man-hours lost 
through them has increased since Dunkerque, 
as shown by the official British statistics. 
If compulsory service failed to stop strikes 
in Britain, and the number of man-hours 
lost through them increased, is there any rea- 
son for believing that compulsory service 
would bring different results in our produc- 
tion of war material? 

When American workmen reach the con- 
clusion that they are being unfairly im- 
posed upon their reaction will be the same 
as that of workmen in any other country 
where free institutions exist. Much of our 
fabulous record for production is due to 
the active cooperation between management 
and labor. Would compulsory service in- 
crease this splendid cooperation; would it 
stimulate the workers to a still greater de- 
gree to study ways and means by which 
more complete cooperation can be estab- 
lished? 

There are many vital questions to be 
asked of those who are advocating conscrip- 
tion of American labor. To whom would it 
apply? Who would administer such a law, 
and who would make the rules and regula- 
tions affecting those conscripted? Would it 
give the military complete control over 
civilian industrial conditions, and should it 
be the military, would they set up the boards 
to hear the complaints, the grievances which 
develop in industry? Is it the intention to 
militarize labor? 

If labor conscription would be adminis- 
tered by a civilian Federal agency, would 
labor be given adequate representation? 
What would be done to correct the present 
Federal confusion and conflict of industrial 
policy now bedeviling employer and employee 
alike? 

Is there reason to believe that military con- 
trol of civilian labor is advisable in this land 
of free institutions, or that a bureaucracy 
centered in Washington can accomplish bet- 
ter results than those secured through the 
splendid cooperation already established be- 
tween management and labor? 

What reason is there to believe that a 
national service act, administered from Wash- 
ington, would be any better than Washing- 
ton's handling of our food problem? 

We are informed a conscription act is not 
essential, but that it would assist the morale 
of the fighting boys to “Enow that we are a 
united nation behind them.” 

I suggest the better and most effective 
way would be to end the propaganda which 
is ceaselessly telling them that we are not 
united behind them, that an end be brought 
to the propaganda that while they are fight- 
ing their parents are profiteering and labor 
is cheating and laying down on them while 
they are at the front. 

Is it possible that there are those in re- 
sponsible administrative positions who hon- 
estly believe that American labor will pro- 
duce more satisfactorily u.der conscription 
than it did as free labor during 1943? 

The answer to these questions now lies in 
the hands of Congress. We cannot believe 
that Congress will now endeavor to mili- 
tarize labor and convert this American arse- 
nal of democracy into a citadel of bureauc- 
racy. 
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1a TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending before this Congress H. R. 
3961 known as the river and harbor 
bill. This bill has for its object the con- 
struction and maintenance of a 9-foot 
channel in the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

There is apprehension on the part of 
the people living in the upper Missouri 
River Basin States that the waters that 
originate and pass through their States 
may be used to keep up a 9-foot channel 
to the detriment of irrigation and 
domestic uses. 

I am sure we all agree that water con- 
servation in the drought stricken areas 
for irrigation and domestic uses must be 
our first consideration. Next in impor- 
tance comes flood control and then navi- 
gation. The truth is that irrigation and 
flood control go hand in hand in taking 
care of the surplus waters and then if 
there is more water than is needed for 
irrigation and domestic uses that sur- 
plus can be used for navigation. 

It is for this reason that I insert here 
the statement made by Commissioner 
Harry W. Bashore of the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. Mr. Bashore’s. statement 
follows: 


The problem presented by the Missouri 
River has arisen because of a c } 

policies that are not uniformly adjusted to 
the climatic differences between the humid 
East and Midwest and the arid and semiarid 
West. 

The conflict is between the beneficial, con- 
sumptive use of water in the drier areas for 
domestic, irrigation, industrial, and mining 
purposes, and the use of waters in the humid 
areas to maintain flowing navigation chan- 
nels. It arises cn many if not all of thcse 
streams which, like the Missouri, arise in the 
mountains west of the One-hundredth me- 
ridian and flow out of arid lands into humid 
climates where irrigation is not necessary to 
sustain agriculture. 

The decision will have to be made by the 
Congress as to which use of the water re- 
source will take precedence in the West. 
This same problem was before some of the 
Western States. The common law of riparian 
rights which was inapplicable to the condi- 
tions of the arid region, was supplanted in 
most instances quickly by the theory of 
appropriation and beneficial use 

There is a parallel instance of efforts to 
apply to the same arid region a policy that 
had proved its worth in the humid region 
without considering the existence of funda- 
mental and inescapable differences. The 
Homestead Act, when passed in 1862, applied 
the most progressive agrarian policy that had 
been attempted anywhere in the modern 
world. The thes's behind the 160-acre home- 
stead law was that the land should not be 
monopolized but should be placed in the 
hands of settlers who intended to build 
homes, develop communiti and habitate 
the area. One has only to see the gr 
States of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
and the remainder of the Corn Belt West to 
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in the humid area. It has built there for us 
of this generation a rural civilization that 
perhaps without a rival anywhere in the 
world. 

But the Hgmestead Act without n ifica- 
tion was applicable only in the humid zone. 


As migration continued } 
gressed westward homesteading was con- 
tinued, even though the wave of colonization 
had japped over the one hundredth meridian 
and into the short-grass country and even- 
tually into the arid lands. You can find 
many areas west of the one hundredth 
meridian in which it is now perfectly plain 
that efforts to establish a family on each 160 
acres of land, through the Homestead Act, 
failed in its purpose of building stable settle- 
ments. It not only failed but also proved 
there to be a vicious instrument to despoil 
and ruin the hopeful people who were lured 
by the success of that type of settlement in 
humid areas to attempt to wrest 1 living from 
160 acres wnere the rainfall was not sufficient 
for cultivated agriculture. : 

The paradox thut is presented by these 
examples of successful application of the 
Homestead Act and its utter failure, disap- 
pears when it is understood that the failure 
in the semiarid and arid zone was not the 
failure of the act, but sprang from foolhardy 
attempts to apply it to lands where the agri- 
cultural economy could be made suitable for 
close settlement only through irrigation. 
The blind optimism of the era led to the be- 
lief that the acts of settlement and of plow- 
ing would bring sufficient rain to make the 
crops grow. 

If any further proof should be required 
that the failure was not inherent in the law 
but resulted from its misapplication to un- 
suited areas under unsuited conditions, that 
proof can be found in the fact that where the 
Bureau of Reclamation has irrigated the land 
of the Western States and has applied the 
provisions of the old Homestead Act to its 
subdivision and settlement, the results have 
been uniformly successful. This is true even 
in areas that were homesteaded and aban- 
doned under dry-land conditions and then 
resettled with the aid of irrigation. Perma- 
nent communities have been developed, based 


and settlement pro- 


on small farms and cultivated agricultural 
crop preduction. 
You may wonder why I developed the 


parallel case at such length. The reason is 
found in the closeness of the parallel be- 
tween the mistake that was made with re- 
spect to the application of the homestead 
law and the mistake which the West fears 
may now be made with respect to the west- 
ern waters. The uniform application to the 
arid and semiarid region of the water poli- 
cies that are applicable in humid areas, many 
feel, holds as great a danger of failure in our 
efforts to reach the sound and permanent 
development of the West. 

Decades ago the Congress recognized the 
fundamental difference between the arid and 
semiarid States, and the remaining two- 
thirds of the country, with respect to water 
use and development. The enactment of the 
Federal Reclamation Act in 1902 was such 
recognition. Under this act it became the 
national policy to develop the waters of the 
streams in the 17 Western States for use in 
irrigation. It was recognized that without 
irrigation the development of these States 
could not progress, and that the States them- 
selves must remain empty colonies, largely 
made up of sparse ranges, mountains, and 
deserts. 

The Federal Government, with the passage 
of the Reclamation Act, took cognizance of 
the fact that the Western Territories and 
States themselves had developed a more 
realistic attitude toward the waters in 
streams of the arid and semiarid States than 
theretofore had the Federal Government. It 
was then provided by the Congress that the 





for the Federal irrigation projects in con- 
formity with the laws of the respective 
States. Except for irrigation, there is no 
function performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with water where this 
requirement is made. The reason is not hard 
to find. Only in the irrigation States have 
laws been necessary to apportion water 


among its users. That happens only where 
water is scarce. The fact that the water is 
apportioned under State laws in the West is 
a reason why there is very serious danger in 
the dedication by the Congress of the waters 
of the great rivers that arise in the arid zone 
and flow into the humid zone to the purpose 
of navigation to the exclusion of future irri- 
gation development upstream. 

I believe that no one doubts the authority 
of Congress to raanage the waters of navi- 
gable rivers. That is all the more reason for 
the Congres- to exercise great care in the 
discharge of its responsibility in connection 
with these waters. The problem of manage- 
ment of the water is not at all simple on a 
river like the Missouri. It is made the more 
complex because different agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government have 
primary responsibility for various functions 
and because different committees of the Con- 
gress, itself, similarly have responsibility for 
separate functions. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult to obtain complete co- 
ordination. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has recognized 
the difficulty cf coordination. We have felt 
our responsibility to appear as an advocate 
of irrigation and power development. At the 
same time we understand the need for fleod 
control and sympathize with the desire for 
navigation improvements. 

The upper basin of the Missouri River can- 
not reach its optimum development without 
the use of waters from this stream and its 
tributaries for irrigation. The future de- 
velopment of such States as Montana, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Colorado will require additional 
irrigation. If there is even a remote possi- 
bility of that future development being 
stifled because of something that may be 
done by this Congress in the pledging of the 
waters of the Missouri River for navigation, I 
am sure that all will agree thatthe action of 
making that pledge should be taken only 
after full and careful consideration of all 
the factors. 

There are three substantial interests to 
be served by works in the Missouri—irriga- 
tion, flood control, and navigation. I assume 
that the Army engineers would have the pro- 
posed fiood-control works very closely inte- 
grated, in their operation with the proposed 
navigation works. Such integration makes 
good sense and was indicated, I understand, 
in the testimony of witnesses from the Corps 
of Engineers, given before this committee 
yesterday. The proposed flood-control works, 
therefore, with their inevitable integrated op- 
eration for navigation purposes, cause con- 
cern to the irrigation interests of the upper 
basin. 

According to the Army engineers’ report, 
contained in House Document No. 214, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, first session, page 10, 
paragraph 25, the existing project on the 
Missouri provides for securing a channel 6 
feet deep and 200 feet wide. The proposed 
project as indicated in Committee Report No. 
1000, page 73, being the report on H. R. 
3961 in this Congress, recommends the adop- 
tion of a project for the Missouri River be- 
tween Sioux City and the mouth, to provide 
a channel 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide. 

In House Document No. 238, Seventy-third 
Congress, second session, an Army engineers’ 
report, it is assumed that a discharge of 
20,000 second-feet at Yankton will be re- 
quired to maintain a 6-foot channel from 
Sioux City to Kansas City and that a channel 
between 8 and 9 feet in depth could be 
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observe how well the homestead law worked | Bureau of Reclamation should file on water | maintained with a discharge of 30.000 sec. 












ond-feet at Yankton. My concern ar; 
when I consider the fact that Geological Su 
vey stream measurements show an aver 
annual run-off at Yankton over the pe: 
1929 to 1942 of 21,780 second-feet. Sor 
years it was higher, some years it was lower 
The data furnished to me by Geological Sur- 
vey are set forth in a table which I hava 
attached to this statement and shall be g 

to have incorporated in the record. 

It seems to me that the Congress should 
consider the effect the proposed navigation 
project and the closely coordinated flood. 
control projects presently before this com. 
mittee may have on upstream irrigation de- 
velopments. Perhaps only still-water navi. 
gation effected through the installation of 
system of locks would permit the proposed 
9-foot channel consistently with the in- 
creased consumptive use upstream for irri. 
gation that is essential in the interest of 
uper basin States. 

I strongly recommend to your committ 
that whatever flocd-control projects on { 
Missouri your committee concludes to re; 
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ing it abundantly clear by a protective pro- 
viso that the construction and operation of 
the authorized works shall not in any way 
curtail beneficial consumptive use of the wa- 
ters of the Missouri River and its tributar: 





Budget Bureau Review Replaces National 
Resources Planning Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
include the following letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budcet 
and the communications which he at 
tached thereto: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1944 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

My Drcar Mr. Case: In reviewing 
printed transcript of my testimony on De- 
cember 13, 1943, before the Subcommitter 
the Committee on Appropriations on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill for 1 
I notice that you raised some question w 
respect to the activities of the Bureau of t 
Budget in the field of public-works program- 
ing, and referred to some arrangement 
previously in effect for coordinating the re- 
ports on multiple-purpose projects prep: 
by the Departments df War, Interior, 
Agriculture, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

At that time of the subcommittee heari 
I was under the impression that you w: 
referring to the activities that had previous 
been carried on under the provisions of Ex 
ecutive Order No. 8455, dated June 26, 1940. 
With the discontinuance of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, that Executive order 
was revoked and has been replaced by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9384, dated October 4, 1943, 
a@ copy of which is enciosed herewith. 

I am not inclined to believe that I mis- 
understood your questions during the sub- 
committee hearing, since during the debate 
in the House of Representatives on Janualy 
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H. R. 4070) entitled 


( Appropria Act, 1945" 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ement on Procedure to In- 

. t in the Preparati f Re- 

Multiple Purpose Proje ed 








riginally concluded 

lb s one ts 

a { N nal Re- 

Board, instead « he Fed- 

( m r Was revised a eX- 
December 29, 1943 

the time of my appear- 

ommittee on December 

steps were being taken to revise 

‘criginal agreement Under 

D ber 29, 1943, the same day the 


reement was signed 


Maj. C 





} 
rit s 





Robi Deputy Chief cf Engineers, 
nt rwarded to me a copy of 
ed agreement. For your informa- 


enclosing herewith a copy of my 

! Mator General Robins dated Jan- 
1, 1944, with regard to this situation. 

( f this let a’so sent to the 


ter were 
siznatories, Commissioner 
he Bureau of Reclamation, 
linator Wiecking, 


Ba- 
Land 
Department of 





Ag? lture d Chairman Olds, Federal 
P r Commission. 

v » as I advised its signatories, I con- 
f e agreement a real step forward in 
im} ienting the intent of Executive Order 


I do not consider the activities to 
be ried cn under-the agreement as re- 
I ng the duties and functions of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget under the President’s 


r t Executive order. I regret that be- 
cause of a misunderstanding on my part, I 
¥ not able to clarify this situation for you 
r to action by the House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 4070 


Very truiy yours, 
HAROLD D. SMITH 


Director. 





EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 9384—-SUBMISSION OF RE- 





PORTS TO FACILITATE BUDGETING ACTIVITIES OF 

THE FEDERAL COVERNMENT 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
P f the United States, and particu- 
] the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, 
f ied (title 31, U. S. Code, secs. 24), 
it eby ordered as follows: 

1. In order to facilitate budgeting activi- 
t 1 departments and establishments of 
tl xecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
I now or hereafter authorized by law to 
I propose, undertake, or aid public works 
f vement projects financed in whole 
c rt by the Federal Government, shall 
I ind keep up to date, by means of at 
] annual revision, carefully planned 
and ilistic long-range programs of such 
Pp (all such programs being hereinafter 
referred to as “advance programs”). 


2 ) Whenever any estimate of apprcpri- 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budg- 
inafter referred to as the “Bureau”) 
departments and establishments for 
rying out of any public wort 1d im- 








wens 











} ent project projects whether by 
contract, force account, Government plant 
f ed lab cr other similar procedure, 
0 the financing of any such project or 
} whether by grants-in-aid, loans, or 
other forms of financial assistance, or for 
€ itions, surveys, investigations, plans, 
é cifications, or other planning activi- 
‘ whether preliminary or detailed, for any 
é ! é or ects (all such survey and 
I activities being hereinafter referred 
t nh preparation”), the advance pro- 
t programs relating to the proposed 
N expendit hali be submitted to the 
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integral part of the justification 
e sented. 

ments and establish- 
to the Bureau at the ear- 


Oo 
> . 
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re 
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1all submit 












mental ¢ I iat f the 

1944 and 1945 as are ne yt 

preparation for those public we 

provement projects proposed ; 
during the first 3 years of their advanced pro- 
grams. Thereafter, in order that plans 
these public works and improvement projects 
will always be available in advance, all such 


departments and establishn 
pare and submit to th 
fiscal year estimates of suc 
as may be necessary to provid 
tion for these projects pr 
taking during the succeeding 3 fiscal years of 
their advance programs. All such estimates 
shall be accompanied by recommendations as 
to the additional legislation, or amendments 
to existing legislation, that may be necessary 
to bring projects in their advance programs 
to an appropriate state of rea for 
I I 





pose d 








roi 
ITO} 


liness 
rompt undertaking when and where needed, 

3. The Director of the Bureau, upon the 
basis of the estimates and advance programs 
submitted in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 2 of order, shall report 
to the President from time to time, but 
not less than once a year, consolidated esti- 
mates and advance programs in the form of 
an over-all advance program for the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

4. Before any department or establishment 
shall submit to the Congress, or to any 
committee or member thereof, a report re- 
lating to, or affecting in whole or in part, 
its advance programs, or the public works 
and improvement projects comprising such 
programs, or the results of any plan prepara- 
tion for such programs or projects, such 
report shall be submitted to the Bureau for 
advice as to its relationship to the program 
of the President. When such report is there- 
after submitted to the C to any 
committee or member thereof, it shall in- 
clude a statement of the advice received 
from the Bureau 

5. The data and reports required by this 
order, and such other data, reports, and in- 
formation as may from time to time be 
requested by the Bureau concerning advance 
programs, or the status of any public works 
and improvement projects included therein, 
or the results or status of any plan prepara- 
tion for such programs or projects, shall be 
submitted to the Bureau in such form and 
manner as the Director of the Bureau shall 
prescribe. The Director of the Bureau shall 
from time to time issue such regulations as 
he deems necessary to effectuate this order, 


thie 
viliS 


igress, or 


and his determinations with respect to the 
scope and application of this order shall be 
controlling. 

6. The term “departments and establish- 


ments” as used in this Executive 
be deemed to include 
ment, independent 


order shall 
any executive depart- 
commission, board, bu- 
reau, Office, agency, regulatory commission 
or board, Government-owned or controlled 
corporation, or other establishment of the 
Government, and the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, but shall not 
include the legislative or judicial branches 

of the Government 
7. Executive Order Ni 
1940, is hereby revoked 
FRANKLIN 


£455, dated June 26 


D. ROOSEVELT 
Tre Wurirte Hovwce, Octotl 4 194 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
EUREAU OF te BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1944, 


Maj. Gen THOMAS M 
Depuiy Ciri 
New War Depariment Building 
Vashington, D.C 
My Dear GENERAL RosINns: I was pleased to 
learn from your letter of December 29, 1943, 
hat the agreement of August 8, 1939, to in- 
sure cooperation in the preparation of reports 
on multiple-purpose projects, has been re- 
vised and extended as of December 29, 1943, 


RosINs 


ef of Enoines 
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National Service Act Would Leave Deep 
Scar in War for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks, I 
newspaper comments on the 
Service Act by Mr. Paul Mallon; 

NATIONAL SERVICE ACT 
(By Paul Mallon) 
WASHINGTON.—A week after Mr 


under 
include 
National 


Speaker, 


Roosevelt's 








demand for a civilian draft bill, ! floor 
leader, BARKLEY, had not emitted a word of 
approval. His leaders on the House side went 
further and assured newsmen, off the record, 
the bill would not be passed 

Indeed, the prevailing congressional sus- 
picion seems to be that the Pr dent had 
possibly entered upon promotion of the bill 
(in his message, at least) to remove the curse 
from his record on the strike situation. In 


any event, the bill will not be even seriously 





considered unless some manpower or strike 

emergency arises, which the leaders « + 
ously do not expect 

The printed reaction out in the count 

was scmewhat amazing. E1 rseme came 
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way of life—in favor of male and female en- 
siavement to the state for war reasons that 
are not apparent to all—including Congress. 

Theoretically, it would practically declare 
national martial law on all the people to 
make a few work—and this in a Nation whose 
production (work) is already so good that 
Mr. Roosevelt justly brags it is the best in 
the world 

You can see this clearly by a detailed study 
of the bill—empowering the President by 
proclamation to move anyone anywhere away 
from his home into any other job at any rate 
of pay (that is, anyone except Federal, State, 
county, and local officials, including bureau- 
crats who are exempt along with pregnant 
mothers and those with minor children, and 
the other established military exemptees, 
although I do not see clergymen exempt) 





One phrase promises exemption to those 
necessary to the maintenance of national 
health, safety, and interest, and another 


warns the boards against being unfair, arbi- 
trary, or causing personal hardships. But 
obviously the door is left wide open for local 
boards to differ in their interpretations and 
to enter new fields of politics, graft, and cor- 
ruption. 

Appeals could be taken to the national 
draft director and to the courts, but only 
after the deed is done, and we all know what 
crowded places those are now for timely jus- 
tice. (Incidentally, no provision is made for 
drafted civilian to vote away from home, 
a rather pertinent matter this year.) 

Tne urge for this thing is the injustice of 
drafting the soldier. Not even there do the 
proponents propose justice in lieu thereof. 
A drafted soldier has his whole life pro- 
vided by the Federal Government and all are 
treated as to pay and special privileges, 
including insurance, allowance for depend- 
ents, medical care, etc 

Nothing comparable is promised the civil- 
lan draftee. He can be uprooted from his 


the 


an 
ai.ke 


home, sent acrcss the country to work in a 
field at half the salary or less—and ail the 
Government would give him is transporta- 
tion and a polite invitation to the draft 
boards to consider housing conditions in the 


area to which he is sent. It would only 
equalize present injustices by creating more. 

In short, its theory is to absorb the human 
being completely into state totalitarianism. 
Mr, Roosevelt's pen slipped badly when he 
wrote Congress: 

‘National service is the 
way to win war.” 

It proposes final abandonment of civilian 
democratic independence. Its theory is that 
of both fascism and communism, but bears 
no slight resemblance to that of democracy 
which espouses voluntary contributions of 
effort and individual freedom of patriotic 
conscience. 

Tt would leave the deepest scar of this war 
on democracy. 


most democratic 





Hon. Thomas H. Cullen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I rise to express my 
grief and personal loss at the passing of 
our dear colleague and dean of the New 
York delegation, Hon. THomas H. CULLEN. 

As one of the younger members of the 
New York delegation, I may not have had 








| the years of personal association and 


contact with him that some of my other 
colleagues may have had. However, 
during my short period here I have come 
to know him and to love him. 

He was the first Member that I met 
when I came down here to Washington 
asaneophyte. Asa matter of fact, even 
prior to my election, I came down to 
Washington to meet Tom and was taken 
by him ever to the White House and was 
introduced to our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

From Tom CwuLieN I learned how to 
conduct myself as a Member of Congress, 
and I am sure I shall always remember 
the kind words of advice which he gave 
me. 

In extending my condolences to his 
family, I know it will be of some com- 
fort to them to know how much their 
dear one was loved and respected by all 
who knew him. 





rice Control 


XS TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day evening in New York Hon. Chester 
Bowles of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion delivered an address before the 
American Retail Federation at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. It seems to me that 
this address should be read by all re- 
tailers. Under the permission granted 
me, I include as part of my remarks Mr. 
Bowles’ speech: 


I am very giad of this opportunity to speak 
to the members of the American Retail Fed- 
eration. 

There are 1,000,000 merchants in the United 
States doing an estimated 1943 volume of 
business of $42,000,000,000. Of this number, 
400,000 are nonfood stores with sales last year 
of $25,000,000,000. 

American retail merchants are in daily 
contact with 130,000,000 people. Every move 
that the O. P. A. makes in its efforts to con- 
trol the cost of living affects our retailers in 
one way or another. In large measure the 
success of our efforts to prevent inflation and 
to maintain prices at a stable level depends on 
them. 

When war broke out, a little more than 2 
years ago, I do not believe that many people 
in this room even began to suspect the kind 
of changes which lay ahead of all of us. At 
that time few of us realized the real meaning 
of all-out war. 

During the last year all of us have been sub- 
jected to countless strange rules and regula- 
tions. We have often found ourselves en- 
meshed in what seemed to be needless gov- 
ernmental red tape. We have seen confusion 
and fumbling. 

Today, we are deeply conscious of the irri- 
tations and the errors and controversies. 
When the war is won, however, I believe these 
irritations will be quickly forgotten. They 
will be forgotten because on® major and all- 
important fact will by that time be evident 
to all of us. That fact ts that for the first 
time in the course of any war in which the 
American people have participated we have 
managed to prevent the devastating chaos of 


2 
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wartime inflation and the inevitable 
lapse and bankruptcies which must < 
follow a period of skyrocketing price I 
speak as though this battle to control i) 
tion and prevent runaway prices has | 
won. I mean just that—but with ons 
big “if.” If only we are not foolhardy en 
with victory over inflation almost within 
grasp, to succumb to the pressure of t! 
groups, sincere and otherwise, who are 
stantly seeking to weaken the controls y 
so far kept the cost of living in check 

During the Revolutionary War, the W 
1812, and the Civil War, thousands 
thousands of American business firm 
saw their sales and profits rise to unh 
of heights only to meet with collapse 
bankruptcy in the deflation which foll 

During these three early wars many {f 
tunes were wiped out. Many thousands 
small businessmen and farmers lost 
lifetime savings. 

During the First World War, which m« 
you can easily remember, prices r 
steadily upward. Wholesale prices fir 
reached a level of 150 percent above the 
from which they started. 

As a protection against the ever-recurri 
price rises, retailers frantically laid in st 
at higher and higher prices as goods became 
more scarce. When the collapse came 
1920 and 1921 these stocks were dumped « 
the market for any price they would brin 

Retail food prices fell by a third, and 1 
cost of living declined 17 percent. Whol 
prices in general dropped by 45 percent. 
ventory loss that resulted cut heavily into 
reserves built up during the war and in ma! 
cases wiped them out entirely. Forty-! 
thousand retail businesses went into | 
ruptcy. 

In this greatest of all wars we have | 
cetermined to avoid the economic dev 
tior which inflation had caused in the p: 
Our job has not been an easy one. 

During the Second World War, the in! 
tionary pressures have been far greater t 
at any time during our history. The 
tional income of all groups has risen t 
unbelievable figure of $150,000,000,000, twice 
the national income of 1936. 

And yet while pressures for higher prices— 
pressures for inflation—have been gr 
than at any period during our history 
price level has been held to a rema 
degree. 

According to the Department of Li 
wholesale prices have risen only 4 p¢ 
since May 1942. In the first 11 months | 
lowing the introduction of retail price control 
in May 1942, the cost of living rose only 7 
percent. Today the cost of living remains at 
the exact same level as last April, 10 mont 
ago. 

Some items have gone up but others | 
gone down. Some areas have been bett 
off than others. There has been widesp! 
deterioration in clothing quality. But 
fact remains that the cost of living ave 
throughout the country during the last 
months has remained the same. 

It is surprising that these facts are 
more generally known. It would be he 
if they were more generally known. It would 
make it easier for all of us to forget the erro! 
and delays which, I am afraid, will always 
be inevitable in spite of our best efforts in 
the administration of any organization | 
large and far-reaching as the O. P. A. 

We in the O. P. A. are determined to c 
tinue to hold prices at their present lev: 
In spite of the troubles which we may |! 
caused you, I believe every man in this room 
should be praying and hoping for our succe 
If we can keep prices from going up we 
offering you the best protection that bus 
nessmen can hope to have against the eco- 
nomic suffering which so particularly afflicted 
retailers in every previous post-war pe! 
in our history, as a result of wartime 1! 
tion. 
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a protection to all of us against the 
of inflation we in O. P. A. are deter- 
1ed to hold the present price levels. But 
would like to do it as painlessly as possi- 
e. We would like to do it as practically as 
sible. We would like to do it with as little 
turbance of business methods as possible. 
For 2 years you retailers have been operat- 
>» under the general maximum price regu- 
n well known as the general max. 
General max was an eMergency measure, 


yate 








o's 


_ 


put in almost ov ernight to keep prices from 
soaring during the early period of the war. 
It was quick. It was understandable. It 
was simple. And—it was effective: In a 
rough over-all sort of way. 

But as time went on its disadvantages be- 
came more and more apparent. First of all, 
any freeze type regulation of this kind is 
pound to be unfair to a certain few in every 
group which it covers. Second, the general 
maximum price regulation failed to recognize 
the great variety of marketing practices 
among various types of retailers and among 
different commodities. 

Third, the general max created a need for 
constant changes in retail prices as costs 
increased at the manufacturing level 


Fourth, it called for the continual pricing 
of new items as they appeared with resultant 
delays 

Fifth, for all of these reasons the general 
max was difficult to enforce and difficult to 
administer and in many ways difficult for 
you to live under and to work under. 

Late last summer when I took over the 
responsibility for the administration of price 
control, rent control, and rationing, I was 
determined to see that a new over-all retail 
regulation be substituted as early as possible 
for the complexities of the general max. 

During my business career and in my work 
with the Office of Price Administration in 
Connecticut, I had considerable first-hand ex- 
perience with all types of retailers ranging 
from the country general store to the large 
city department store. I was well aware of 
the difficulties of preparing a simplified regu- 
lation which would cover such an amazing 
complexity of business operations. 

A single regulation would have to be flex- 
ible enough to cover 50 different types of 
stores, from the department store to the 
infants’ wear shop on the corner; from the 
hardware store to the drug store; from the 
shoe store to the furniture store. 

A single regulation has to be flexible enough 
to cover different kinds of pricing methods; 
different kinds of accounting systems; dif- 
ferent kinds of record keeping. 

We knew from the beginning that to de- 
velop a single regulation to cover most of 
the retail stores selling in the country, out- 
Side of the food stores, was a staggering 
assignment. We have been working on it 
now steadily since last September. 

But, frankly, we are now optimistic that 
the answer lies well in sight. 

I knew from the start that it was essen- 
tial that the men who were to tackle this 
retail problem must be men from the retail 
trade with practical experience, men whom 
you know and who know your problems. 

Reagan Connally, an experienced retailer, 
well known to most of you, spent several 
fruitful months in Washington with us last 
fall. Byres Gitchell, who has spent much 
of his business life in retail-store work, took 
his place as head of our retail division in 
December. 

Gordon Creighton, who has been working 
with Mr. Gitchell, knows store operations 
from one end to the other. 

These men and their various assistants 
have been working in closest cooperation with 


merchants of all types for several months. 


Many dozen meetings have been held with 
members of different retail groups by our 
retail division in the last 6 months. 





In our efforts to develop a practical over- 
all retail price regulation we have traveled 
up many false alleys. We have run down 
many promising theories only to find them 
impractical at the end. We have had many 
disappointments. 

But I am confident that we are now on 
the right track. And I am particularly 
glad that the over-all regulation which has 
clearly been evolving is a product of Ameri- 
can retail trade itself. 

It is our plan to present this new retail 
regulation for the consideration of the re- 
tail council during the next 2 or 3 weeks. 
No detailed public announcement of any kind 
will be made until the council has had an 
opportunity to review the plan in detail and 
to give us their ssuggestions—pointing out 
any further bugs that should be removed 

Once it is finally ready for presentation 
to the trade as a whole we will need all your 
help in the education and explanatory period 
before the plan actually goes into effect. We 
nust organize retail meetings of retail groups 
in every section and part of the country. We 
must prepare simple explanatory material 
which everyone can understand. It is essen- 
tial that this educational period be long 
enough to eliminate to the greatest possible 
extent needless confusion. 

Now let me give you one word of warning. 
No price control regulation can ever be per- 
fect, nor even nearly perfect, no matter how 
many able and practical men have been 
working at it. No matter how great an 
effort we have made to consult and seek 
advice from merchants from one end of the 
country to the other, an over-all regulation 
of this kind is bound to have certain defects. 
All regulations in wartime are a necessary 
evil. We would like to do without them. 
We will be glad to be rid of them when the 
final victory comes. 

I believe, however, I can say with confi- 
dence that in the next 60 to 90 days you will 
agree with me that a major improvement 
has been made in the retail pricing system 
under which you are operating your busi- 
nesses and your stores. 

As I have talked to retailers in the past, 
it has seemed to me that their requests of 
the O. P. A. summed up about as follows: 

Retailers have hoped that we would be able 
to give them more simplified and easier to 
understand regulations. This, I hope, the 
new retail regulation will accomplish. 

Retailers have told me that they wish that 
their retail pricing could be based on a his- 
torical mark-up basis. Our own ideas, as 
expressed in this proposed new regulation, 
are in line with the principle. 

Retailers have requested us to eliminate 
the highest price ‘line limitation. This 
limitation order has been a particularly con- 
troversial point throughout the retail trade. 
Certainly there is much to be said against it. 

It sometimes has worked peculiar hard- 
ships. Many retailers have found ways of 
getting around it which is not fair to those 
who stick to the line. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly true that the highest price 
line limitation has served to retard the dis- 
appearance of low end merchandise. 

I, myself, do not know whether the advan- 
tages of the highest price line limitation 
today outweigh the disadvantages or not. 
To settle this question, I have asked Mr. 
James Brownlee, my Deputy Administrator 
for Price, to establish a committee and to 
hold a conference at which retailers and 
others can give us their ideas on whether the 
highest price line limitation should be con- 
tinued in the new retail regulation in its 
present form; whether it should be modified; 
or whether it should be eliminated. 

I can assure you that the question of the 
highest price line limitation will be settled 
once and for all before the new retail regu- 
lation goes into effect. 
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Finally, retailers have asked us to do all 
in our power to give them a large supply of 
inexpensive goods. On this I can also report 
that a great deal is being accomplished. On 
sheets, work shirts, overalls, dungarees, chil- 
dren's clothing, and inexpensive w 
dresses, we are making steady progress 

On this program the War Production 
and the Office of Price Administration 
working closely together. We both see 
problem clearly and I can assure you of the 


mens 


Board 
are 
the 


greatest cooperation and a most vigorous ef- 
fort on our part to make sure during the 
coming months that you will be able to find 
more of the goods which you need at the 
lower price levels 


Now in closing this talk, there are two par- 
ticularly important questions which I would 
like to answer. The first question deals with 
the problem of prices and nversi 
Many people ask us just what our price policy 
on new items will be 

I believe I can answer that question in gen- 
eral terms rather simply. Right now we are 
faced with the grave danger of inflation. 
Right now if our controls are relaxed in the 
slightest degree we will run the risk of sky- 
rocketing prices and an inflationary spiral 
which can only end in collapse and deflation 
and ruin for many thousands of American 


recc 


As long as this period of acute inflation 
danger lasts, our price policy must 


be e¢x- 
tremely tight. New goods coming on the 
market must be priced as tightly as those 


which you have been selling during the past 
2 years 

However, there will come a time, and it 
may not be so distant as we think, when in- 
flationary pressures will begin slowly to sub- 
side. At that point our pricing policy can 
begin to be relaxed on items brought 
under the reconversion prcgram. 

During that pericd, it will be our responsi- 
bility to do everything in our power to en- 
courage full production and full employment 
I can assure you that we are well aware of 
this responsibility. 

While I cannot promise you any relief from 
a tight pricing program during the next few 
months, I can promise you and I do promise 
you a more flexible pricing program—a prac- 
tical, understanding program—once reconver- 
sion on a broad scale really gets under way, 
and the danger of inflation starts to subside 

That first question leads to a second and 
final question. How long will we need to re- 
tain price controls? 

If you could tell me how long the war is 
going to last in Germany and in the Pacific, 
I think I could answer that question rather 
definitely. But since none of us know how 
long it will take to win the war in Europe 
and in the Pacific, I can only give you my own 
general thinking. 

It is always interesting to me that tho: 
of us in the O. P. A. are usually more opti- 
mistic than many outsiders about the speed 
with which price controls can be dropped 
when the war draws to a close. 

Frankly, I am optimistic that we can get 
rid of many of our price controls and many 
of our rationing controls far more quickly 
than most people think. It has often been 
said that the greatest inflationary dangers 
came directly after the last war rather than 
during the last war. That was true 

But we must remember that during 
last war itself there had been no 
orice control. When the war ended in 1918, 
the price structure was in an extremely wobbl\ 
condition. More than that, we lacked 
huge production capacity that we have to- 


out 


a 


the 


effective 





day and which will serve us well in quickly 
balancing supply with demand 

| Once Germany is beaten (and I for one most 
emphatically do not believe that this happy 


event lies just around the c 
| ess of reconversit 


rner) the p 
ather rapid 


pe ft 


n will 
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clothing and other soft goods in particular 
there should not be a lapse Of many months 
before we can bring supply into balance with 
demand, Once that balance is achieved on 
various itemis, price control on those items 
can be removed at once. 

On food, we shall probably have to retain 


| 
| 


our price controls and rationing controls 
until after the first harvest in Europe fol- 
lowing the German surrender 

On consumer durable goods it will take 
somewhat longer, for here the pent-up de- | 
mand is enormous, and production will be 
slower in getting into full swing. Right now 
there are many people who would pay $10,000 
for a ne obile or $1,000 for a new 
refrige 

Our con on consumer durable goods 
will probably stay in effect longer than our 
ce ( ther parts of the economy. How- 
f there is one factor which should be 
l ul this field. In most instances the 
( inal maker of a vacuum cleaner, refrig- 

r or automobile has final control over 
price at which his product passes to the 

consumer. For this reason our price controls 
in this field during the reconversion and im- 


mediate post-war period 
simplified type. 

I can re you most emphatically that 
there is no group of people in the country 


may be of a greatly 


assu 


who are quite as anxious to get rid of price 
control and rationing as those who work for 
the O. P. A. 

We carry large responsibilities. We work 
long hours under great and conflicting pres- 
sul We will welcome the day when we 
can turn to other work. 

Let me say in closing that you and I are 
living through a critical year. Many people 
who should know f¢ that 1944 will be one 
of the n critical years in American his- 
tory. Th ir, above all years, we must work 
closely together, on a tolerant and under- 
standing b Above everything else we 
must Vv rously resist this growing urge to 
divi into pressure groups and classes and 
to put the blame for our troubles on others. 

The greatest battles of the war still remain 
to be fought. The equally great problems of 
the reconversion period and the peace lie 


still further ahead. The years immediately 
following the war will be filled with overpow- 
ine dif They will also be filled with 
overwheming opportunities. 

Our goal for the future is full production, 
full employment, full economic and social 
security—under a system that guarantees full 
free opportunity for every individual. Our 
ability to reach that goal will depend on the 
ability of all of us to work as a team. The 
first test of that ability is now—today. 





culties. 
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Yukon Adventure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding as a part of these remarks an 


IN 


article entitled “Yukon Adventure,” 
written by Capt. Richard L. Neu- 


berger, aide-de-camp of General O’Con- 
nor, of the Northwest Service Command, 
This article appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post in the issue of February 19, 
1944. Captain Neuberger served with 
General O’Connor throughout much of 
the momentous history-making months 


} were 


| even 





while the Army engineers as well as the | I never would have believed it could get 


Public Roads Department were forging 


ahead, building the 1,600-mile highway 
through the bleak northland, connecting 
continental United States with central 
Alaska. This road will be known in his- 
tory as une of the great adventures of 
road construction as a military project. 
This article vividly portrays to us the 
hardships encountered by these brave 
men of dur fighting forces who were de- 
tailed to this work, as well as the civil- 
ian employees who carried on where the 
Army left off, through temperatures 
varying from 90 degrees above to 60 be- 
low. These men relentlessly forced 
through a wild, bleak wilderness in the 
northland a modern highway within a 
short period of approximately a year. I 
am sure that every Member of Congress 
will not only be intensely interested but 
will be made acquainted with the effec- 
tiveness of our armed forces in military 
highway construction by reading this in- 
formative article. The article to which 
I refer is as follows: 
Yur 


ug 





ON ADVENTURE—ARMY LIFE IN AMERICA’S 
EREST CORNER, WHERE Morors FREEZE 
{ILE RUNNING, TIGHT SHOFS MEAN AM- 





PUTATED FEET, AND ICE ForMS INSIDE A Bote 
TLE OF WHISKY 

(By Capt. Richard L. Neuberger) 
For a couple of fellows from the great 


Southwest, where a mere 32° above zero is 
cause for a meeting of the Hot Stove League, 
Lt. Boyd Pestotnik and Sgt. Philip Robichaud 
a cold spot. The motor in their 
carry-all had quavering ominously for 
half an hour, and finally it had frozen fast 
on the Aiaska Highway, 21 1 from the 
nearest Army camp. 

Under ordinary circumst 
not a long way. But it is as far as 100, or 
00, when a Yukon winter clutches 

the land in its fiercest grip. Pestotnik came 

from Tuisa, Okla., was wearing long 

underwear for the first time in his life. The 
| Sergeant was new to subzero’ temperatures, 
| too. In fact, not in his 35 years in San An- 
tonio, Tex., had he ever seen the thermom- 
eter drop to zero, let alone below it. 

But the thermometer was below zero now. 
How much below, the two stranded Army 
men did not know. All they knew was that 
the cold clawed at them like a beast of prey. 
It seared their faces and bit their ears with 
invisible fangs. In the gathering gloom of 
the early Yukon afternoon, it was an unseen 
foe against which G. I. parkas and woolen 
underwear were now their first line of de- 
fense. The young officer from Tulsa and the 
noncom from San Antonio might have felt 
even colder had they known that at that 
particular moment the Canadian meteorolo- 
gist at Mayo, the nearest weather station, 
was writing “67° below zero” in his report 
for the day. 

The problem confronting 


in 


been 


ances, 21 miles is 


1f 


and 
ana 





the pair from 
| America’s sunny Southwest was one of sur- 
| vival. Their vehicle had quit for keeps. 
| They did not dare remove their fur mittens 
to tinker with the machinery. Darkness 
was muffling the wilderness. No other ve- 
| hicles would brave the blast that night. Too 
| late, they realized they should not have fared 
| forth themselves. 


' 


Without snowshoes, they 


could not leave the highway to forage for 


firewood. The heater had quit along with 
the motor. The carry-all was a virtual re- 
frigerator, but few refrigerators ever had 


| been so frigid. The car offered some protec- 
tion against the wind, but the cold—prac- 


tically 100° below the freezing point—seeped 
through doors and windows like a deadly gas. 
“We better start hiking,” the sergeant said. 


“We'll freeze to death if we stay here. 


We 
gotta keep moving. Otherwise we're finished, 
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cold anywhere this side of the moon.’ 

Pestotnik was trying to remember w)! 
Handford, the square-shouldered mount 
police constable back at Burwash Lan 
had said when he saw Pestotnik’s eider-c 
G. I. sleeping bag with its double layers 
words were coming back to him. “Lieut 
ant,” the scarlet-jacketed mountie had 
“this is the best sleeping bag I ever sav 
be your best friend if you ever get stuck 
Yukon monsoon. Lieutenant, a Yukon n 
soon is cold enough to freeze the blood } 
nusk ox’s veins. But you just get int 
sleeping bag and sleep it out. You may 
awful darn hungry, but in this sleepi 
the frost will never nip you 

Now the lieutenant assumed comn 
“We stay here,” he decided. “Take our 
ing bags out from under the back seat. | 
sleep ‘er out, like Handiord said.” 

With fingers already stiff, the two An 
cans marooned in a sea of frigidity unzi 
their sleeping bags and crawled in. The 
seats of the carry-all pinched their back 
corrugated their legs. But they were 
and eventually they slept 

They were still in the sleeping bags at 1 
the next day when a pair of Army 
poked out of the storm and took them t 
camp along Beaver Creek and a p 
dinner, 21 miles away. At the stati 
pital at Whitehorse down the highway 
Mendel Silverman looked them over. 
were no chilblains, no frostbite, no 
lungs. They were intact. Ninety-ni 
grees below the freezing point, and their G 
sleeping bags had brought them throu 

This was when we began to think we n 
have the Arctic licked. A _ coupl 
cheechakos from the balmy Southwe 
survived the worst Yukon weather in 4 


2 
t 


I 


des. 

When the route for the 1,592-mile A 
International Highway was first select 
eran Army men had looked at the ma; 
some misgivings. The job would mean 


ed 


tioning American soldiers in the c 
patches of North America. Year aft¢ 


Alaska’s lowest temperatures are alwa 
corded at Tanana Crossing, and the hig 
goes straight through it. Canada’s ¢ 
and lonely Yukon Territory has froze: 
maimed more men any other 
region, and the highway twists acro 
Yukon for 551 wilderness miles. 

In such a land it was inevitable that t: 
would freeze, bulldozers would be im! 
lized by ice, and manifolds and differ 


than 


and carburetors would fail to function 
what about the soldiers? This wi: 
Army’s dominant concern. Could r 
from Florida and Mississippi and sot 


California come unscathed through a ¥ 
winter? 

During the last great influx into the Y 
that of the Klondike gold rush in 1898 
had died along the trail every day du 
December, January, and February. | 
bitten lungs and frozen limbs had sent 





| of others back to Seattle and Edmonton « 
| pled wrecks. The trek to Whitehorse 
| Dawson was studded with pain, and 
| caught by the kind of weather which sn 
} Lieutenant Pestotnik and Sergeant R 
chaud often were not found until the t 
of the following spring. 
| The present Yukon migration rivals th 
of ’88. Approximately 20,000 soldiers 
worked on the Alaska Highway and such a 
and landing strips. Construction of the r 
commenced in April of 1942. 
are driving trucks its full length, from D 


Fairbanks in the heart of Alaska. 

In that time, with 20,000 men—many 
whom had never felt even freezing temp 
tures before—working out in the open In 
| coldest part of North America, there has | 
| only one death from exposure. 








son Creek on the British Columbia plains 
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ciated projects as telephone lines, barrack 


Today soldi 
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yn, Col. Walter F. von Zelinski, 
the Army's Northwest Service 
has said, “We have treated 140 
who were incapacitated by the cold. Of 
e 140 cases, all except 4 recovered com- 
y, with no ill effects. The 4 required 
tations of 2 or less toes. No amputa- 

s of hands or feet were necessary. 
In my opinion,” Colonel von Zelinski has 
“this constitutes an all-time record 
protection of-the human body in the cold- 
‘maginable temperatures. The record be- 
all the more remarkable when one 


iers that three regiments of Negro sol- 

composed almost wholly of men who 

had been out of the deep South, played 
nportant role in the construction of the 
ka Highway.” 


THE LESSONS OF MOUNT M’KINLEY 


nel von Zelinski attributes this show- 

» three major factors: “First, the cold- 

er discipline instilled in the troops, in 

rm of repeated instructions for be- 

i id living in extreme cold. Second, 

he studies made by the Army for safeguard- 
ng our personnel in temperatures touching 
egrees below, zero. And third, the excel- 
Arctic clothing and unsurpassed sleeping 
nent which have resulted from those 


es 


The Quartermaster Corps of the Army was 
for the great road-building adventure 
the far north long before that adventure 
n. On the 20,300-foot summit of 
unt McKinley, loftiest spot on the con- 
nt, Bradford Washburn conducted spe- 
clothing experiments for the Quarter- 
ter General. Washburn is one of the 
best known mountain climbers in North 
America. He also is director of the New Eng- 
nd Museum of Natural History. 
“I believe Mount McKinley is the coldest 
int in the world which men can reach,” 
shburn told Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, 
rmaster General of the United States 


was on McKinley’s frigid crest that 
hburn discovered that blankets and 
juilts, no matter how numerous, are a frail 
reed against extreme cold, and that a sleep- 
ng bag is essential. There he found that 
ider down is warmer than any other ma- 
terial as a filling for the bag. He also found 
that a smaller sack fitting within the outer 
bag provided considerably more protection 
than a single bag of double thickness. And 
1¢ insisted that the bag be made light enough 

r aman to carry with ease. “We don't 
want soldiers getting separated from their 
equipment,” he warned. 

Along the full length of the Alaska High- 
way's 1,592 miles—at truck relay station, air- 
port, and signal unit—the G. I. sleeping bag 
is th e most popular as well as the most vital 

icle of equipment. I have eaten in a tent 
5 cold that canned corn froze in my mess 
kit and I dared not take off my gloves, yet 
that night I slept as snug as in a steam- 
heated hotel room. The G. I. sleeping bag 
bridged the temperature gap. When he came 
to the opening of the Alaska Highway, Maj. 
Gen. George R. Pearkes, weat2;: of the Vic- 
toria Cross and commander of Canada’s Pa- 
ci Army Command, told Brig. Gen. James 
A. (Patsy) O'Connor, who heads the North- 
west Service Command, that the American 
Army’s sleeping bag was the best piece of 
Arctic equipment he ever had seen. 

This was the voice of authority, 
young man in 1913 Pearkes had been a 
Mountie constable at Dalton Post on the 
Alaskan border. And when the Canadian 
general left Whitehorse he had in the pocket 
of his battle dress all the specifications of 
our G. I. sleeping bags for his own army to 

udy 

The tendency of our soldiers at the start 
of their Arctic service was to wear too many 
clothes. This sounds paradoxical, but one of 

facts definitely established by Bradford 


for as a 





Washburn and his associates in the cold- 
weather tests was that perspiration and over- 
heating are the gravest perils to a man on 
the northern trail. It is practically second 
nature for a soldier, especially if he has come 
straight from an orange-blossom climate, 
to wrap everything around himself except 
the kitchen linoleum when he feels the tem- 
perature failing to 60 below. 

This is where Colonel von Zelinski’s 
weather discipline” enters the situation. 
Our soldiers along the Alaska Highway have 
been schooled against dressing too heavily. 
All of them have been warned that men 
freeze to death when their inner clothing, 
becoming saturated with moisture from per- 
spiration, conducts the heat from the body 
and then freezes hard. Another maxim ham- 
mered home is that several layers of light 
clothing are infinitely warmer than a single 
layer of equal weight. And no soldier is 
allowed to wear tight shoes or breeches that 
pinch at the knee. “Tight shoes mean 
frozen feet” is virtually an aphorism all the 
way from Dawson Creek to Fairbanks. 

When the American Army moved into the 
Yukon nearly 2 years ago, it found a military 
organization on the scene which had endured 
Arctic winters for almost half a century. It 
was a small organization, but its experience 
and knowledge could be applied to the Army’s 
thousands. This was the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. From the Mounties our 
troops have learned much. “No leather on 
the feet after the thermometer hits 10 above” 
is a Mountic rule, and the American Army 
follows it too. Both organizations recom- 
mend rubber shoe packs between 10 above 
and zero. 

When the temperature is well below zero, 
fur mukluks or fabric galoshes generously 
stuffed with socks are standard footgear. “In 
extreme cold,” says General O'Connor, the 
commander of the first United States military 
force in the Yukon, “soldiers must wear 
galoshes large enough to contain two pairs 
of light wool socks, a pair of heavy knitted 
wool socks, a jute foot sock, and an insole of 
felt. Evergreen needles stuffed into the shoe 
outside the sccks is extra insulating material. 
But our main emphasis is on having the cold- 
weather footgear fit loosely. The feet are the 
part of the body most vulnerable to abnor- 
mally low temperatures. Tight footgear cuts 
off circulation, stimulates perspiration, and 
invites freezing.” 

Patrols as far north as the polar sea have 
taught the Mounties many tricks of travel in 
the Arctic. Now these tricks are saving 
American as well as Canadian lives. Dog 
sleds have been used by our Soldiers in run- 
ning surveys and carrying out reconnaissance 
missions. Capt. William Hammond, of the 
Twenty-ninth Engineer Battalion, mushed 
560 miles across the Mackenzie Mountains 
from Whitehorse to Fort Norman, but first 
he asked the Mounties how they would keep 
alive on such a trek. Throughout his equip- 
ment and around the sled, on their advice, 
he scattered big blocks of sulfur. If his 
hands froze too stiff to grip a match, he could 
always use wrists and palms to ignite the 
blocks. He also carried a pail of oil-soaked 
rags. Perhaps survival might depend upon 
getting a fire started quickly. If you break 
through a hidden spring on the trail, it re- 
quires only a few minutes for wet legs to 
freeze. And around his neck on a blue 
lanyard he hung his G. I. mittens of wolf- 
skin. Once laid down, the mittens might 
never be picked up again by fingers rapidly 
stifening at 70 below. The lanyard was 
assurance that the mittens would always be 
available. It was 70 below and winds scoured 
the Mackenzie passes, but Hammond com- 
pleted his mission and returned by dog sled, 
too, a total journey of more than 1,100 miles 
across unexplored terrain. 

Meat and vegetables had to be thawed 
in an oven before being cooked. Seasoned 


“cold- 
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lumber which had been outdoors ze, 
and would not take a nail, 

kindling at the fi: str ke 

I saw soldiers start rucks 

bonfires under the di iffe rentials and 
blowtorches over the spark plugs anc 
der heads. It was common practi 
bulldozers into action in the mor: 
huge, roa fires beneath the tr 
engines. Frequently truck convoys were 
companied by a steam caboose. This was a 
truck at the end carrying a small boiler, fea 
with wood from along the road, which « 
generate Wielding steam h 


live steam. 
the crew of the caboose could thaw out 
other When 


too, 


ring 


uid 


vehicles of the convoy. 
thermometer stood at 66 below on the Don fe 
River, near the Alaska-Yukon 
line, truck motors froze up 
full speed in low gear. 
freezing points was the 
gasoline tank and the 
truck driver carried a small hand pump to 
open the gas line, but frequently the cold 
which froze the line paralyzed unmittened 
hands before the pump could be put to use 

“Mittens are much warmer 
read the instructions 
Alaska Highway. 
cold completely 


internat 

while going at 
One of the 
line between 
carburetor Each 


first 


tne 


gloves 

to soldiers along the 
“Fingers numbed from 
impair a soldier's efficiency, 
and gloves warm enough for habitual wear 
are too bulky for the proper handling of 
instruments and weapons.’ Immobilized 
fingers were the greatest obstacle to the re- 
pair of trucks, aircraft, and bulldozers. I 
have seen a heroic Air Corps mechanic at the 
Whitehorse Airport require nearly an hour 
to screw a small nut on the back of a trans- 
port-plane engine. With his face muffied in 
scarfs against a 56-below wind, he would 
warm the nut at the heater of a nearby 
jeep, so that it would not stick to the flesh 
Then he would hurriedly pull off 
mittens, run up the ladder to engine 
and try to start the nut in place But his 
fingers would freeze into immobility too soon. 
He could not get the nut adjusted quickly 
enough. Eighte2n times he repeated the pro- 
cedure, warming his hands over and over 
again at the jeep engine. On the nineteenth 
attempt he was able to get the nut started 
on the bolt before his fingers stiffened 
he put on his mit 
a wrench. 

This is what temperatures can do in the 
coldest part of North America—and it actu- 
ally is colder along the strip served by the 
Alaska Highway than 50) miles northward 
on the Arctic Ocean. When it was 55 below 
at Tanana Crossing and 57 below at White- 
horse last winter, it was a mere 47 below 
at Aklavik, where the Mackenzie piles its 
delta on the shores of the Beaufort Sea, 
Point Barrow is seldom as cold as Tanana 
Crossing. Grease and oil in Army trucks 
and planes at Tanana froze as hard as ice. 
Many shivering pilots had to start their air- 
craft by attaching a rope to one of the blades 
of the propeller and winding the other end 
around the hub of a truck. 


MEN AGAINST THE 


than 


his 
the 


heavy 


Then 
tens and tightened it with 
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The cold did strange things and created 
strange problems. We cracked open eggs to 
find crystals of ice inside the shell. Potatoes 
became so ribbed with frozen strips that they 
looked like Italian marble Jean Louis 
Coudert, Catholic bishop of the Yukon, and 
a veteran of many years in the Arctic, visit- 
ing Army camps along the Alaska Highway, 
watched a hot dinner freeze on his plate as 
he rushed the 120 feet from the kitchen toa 
the mess tent. I can vouch for the fact th 
chunks of ice were float in g in my 
Iction one morning 
touched 61 degrees bel 
buried far beneath the gr 
in weather like this The wa 
Scotch whisky froze into lh 
in the alcohol, although 
its liquid form in tot 


shav 
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One difficulty never licked was that of 
frozen culverts along the highway. Ice 
would plug these as tightly shut as a corked 
bottle and the rampant creek would pile a 
glacier of ice on the road. The highway pa- 
trol would tome along with oil drums and 
build a big fire to thaw out the culvert, but 
in an hour or so it would be plugged once 
more. 

At Whitehorse, headquarters of the North- 
west Service Command, the Army had to 
build virtual barns over its water tanks and 
put si inside. Dawson had to heat the 
entire city water supply with electric coils 
and wood stand-by boilers from October 
until March. In each house and building, 
a %%-inch valve of hot water was drained 
into sewer pipes to keep the sewage 
system open during the winter months. 
And throughout the coldest weather of De- 
cember and January, when it was 70 below 
along White and Donjek and Duke 
Rivers, the antifreeze solution for trucks and 
bulldozers actually froze hard in the con- 
tainers. Officers of unimpeachable integrity 
have made affidavit to this, when questioned 
by skeptics. 

The Northwest Service Command com- 
menced operations in an old C. C. C. building. 
Offices were at the front. We slept in a long 
hall at the rear. General O’Connor’s office 
was barely large enough for a plywood desk 
and a chair. Most of the time our plumbing 
was frozen. The building faced toward the 
Whitehorse Rapids on the Yukon River, 
where once Jack London had boated outfits 
through the roughest stretch of water on the 
way to the Klondike. The Yukon River 
watershed, commencing at Whitehorse and 
including Mayo, Selkirk, Dawson, Tanana 
Crossing, and Northway, is probably as cold 
as any region inhabited by man except north- 
ern Siberia. This was the scene of London's 
famous story To Build a Fire, the tale of a 
cheechako who lost his life when snow slid- 
ing off a spruce tree quenched his campfire. 
Many of our soldiers have read that story, 
and none of them will ever build a fire be- 
neath an evergreen laden with snow. It is 
not uncommon for the temperature to be a 
maximum of 50 degrees below from White- 
horse to Tanana for 2 weeks without relief. 

Our Army’s equipment and personnel suf- 
fered cruel punishment during such pe- 
riods. But all emphasis was put upon the 
safety of the men. If abandoning a truck 
piled with ice meant saving a driver's life 
or limbs, then the truck was abandoned. 
Vehicles moved on the most savage winter 
days, but not at the expense of human life. 
The sole casualty due to a winter unparalleled 
in brutality even for Alaska and the Yukon 
was a Negro truck driver whose vehicle failed 
on the Slana cut-off in Alaska. Brush and 
cleared-away timber slashings enabled him 
to build a fire alongside the road. Had he 
stuck by the fire, eventually he would have 
been picked up and rescued. But he decided 
to walk the 14 miles to camp. It was a fatal 
decision. He froze to death on the way. The 
temperature was 66° below zero that after- 
noon. 

Three of the seven regiments engaged in 
the pioneer construction of the Alaska High- 
way—the Ninety-third, the Ninety-fifth, and 
the Ninety-seventh Engineers—were made up 
of colored troops. Most of these Negro sol- 
diers had never before been out of the South. 
The bulk of them had yet to see a thermom- 
eter register zero, let alone half a hundred de- 
grees below zero. How did they survive the 
Yukon winter? 

“The Negro troops have distinguished 
themselves,” reported Col. John W. Wheeler, 
former Indiana highway commissioner, and 
then engineer in charge of the Alaska High- 
way. “Of the 1,592 miles of road, they have 
built about 460. Working under the severe 
handicap of extreme cold and moving ahead 
so rapidly that their living quarters were 


es 


the 





primitive and sketchy, they have neverthe- 
less constructed a road through some of the 
most rugged wilderness on the North Ameri- 
can continent. The morale of the Negro 
battalions has been good. From the health 
records, it appears that they have withstood 
well the rigors of the far North. The inter- 
est they have displayed in the task is re- 
markable. And they are top-notch cooks. 
Some of the best meals on the road have 
been served in theircamps. I believe biscuits 
with country gravy constitute their favorite 
dish.” 

After studying health records and medical 
reports, Colonel von Zelinski has declared 
that the colored troops suffered no more than 
their white comrades from such cold-weather 
maladies as arthritis, rheumatism, and res- 
piratory infections. “In fact,” the colonel has 
added, “there were comparatively few colds 
all along the road. It is possible that the ex- 
tremely low temperatures reduced the viru- 
lence of the cold virus.” 

Yet, in sickness or in health, everyone came 
to appreciate just plain honest-to-goodness 
warmth. Outdoors at almost 100° below the 
freezing point, your face feels as if it were 
being branded with a hot iron. Knees en- 
cased in woolen underwear quaver involun- 
tarily. Feet tingle painfully and then be- 
come numb. One yearns for warmth, what- 
ever the source of the warmth may be. Col. 
K. B. Bush, Northwest Service Command chief 
of staff, came to duty in the Yukon straight 
from Lt. Gen., then Maj. Gen., George S. Pat- 
ton’s staff at Desert Training Center in Indio, 
Calif. He said his idea of heaven was to be 
as close to an oil stove as one could get with- 
out being burned alive. 


THAWING OUT 


And I remember the colored staff sergeant 
who grinned at me as we sat in a pyramidal 
tent on opposite sides of a glowing little wood 
stove that had been fashioned from a dis- 
curded oil drum. Outside, a 50-below wind 
swept down from the St. Elias Mountains— 
loftiest range in Canada. “Ah’s happy, lieu- 
tenant,” the sergeant said, “’cause ah’s 
warm.” 

We felt somewhat more comfortable when 
Colonel Wheeler wrote us from India, where 
he was on a new assignment, and Said that 
66 below was considerably more bearable than 
146 above, but we also wished we could devise 
a way to trade weather back and forth with 
him and thus ameliorate both extremes. 

Construction companies hiring men to 
build installations and facilities along the 
highway have warned their prospective em- 
ployees what conditions they may face. One 
sign gave this advance notice: 


“THIS IS NO PICNIC 


“Working and living conditions on this job 
are as difficult as those encountered on any 
construction job ever done in the United 
States or foreign territory. 

“Men hired on this job will be required to 
work and live under the most extreme condi- 
tio-> imaginable. The temperature will 
range from 90° above zero to 70° below 
zero. Men will have to fight swamps, rivers, 
ice, and cold. Mosquitoes, flies, and gnats 
will not only be annoying but will cause 
bodily harm. If you are not prepared to work 
under these and similar conditions, do not 
apply. 

“BECHTEL-PRICE-CALLAHAN.” 

The sign does not exaggerate. Ordinary 
pleasures and sensations, taken for granted 
by all of us as civilians, are viewed from a 
new perspective after a Yukon winter. I re- 
member how it felt to get to the States at last. 
I was riding on a train between Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and Seattle. We were 8 
hours late. My fellow passengers had com- 
menced to grumble loudly. They damned 
the railroad company, the Government, and 
all things in general. I looked around me. 


The parlor car was warm. 


sitting 


the track, the lush green of the Puget § 
lowlands was a welcome contrast to the 
less miles of ice and snow. 
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in was soft and comfortable. 4! 
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Across the a 


the pretty brunette with trim legs looked 


right too. 


dining 


fresh milk in 5 months. 
more where that had come from. 


I glanced up ahead toward ; 
I had just had my first gl: 

I knew there 

I pu 


car. 


back my shoulders and again felt the q 


cious 
didn't 


warmth of the parlor car. Me? 
care if the train rolled on foreve; 


Wheat Goes to War 
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Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 
WICKERSHAM. Mr. Spea! 


under leave to extend my remark 

the Recorp, I include the following ad 
by Marvin Jones, War Food Ad 
ministrator, over the Farm and Hom 


dress 


Hour 


Wheat is older than history. 
used it 2,700 years before Christ. 


Wednesday, March 1, 1944: 


The Ch 
It ws 


in Egypt a thousand years earlier than t 


It was 


cultivated by the prehistoric races 


as the Swiss Lake Dwellers, and has | 


found 
tombs 
Bible, 
from 
The 
Ezypt, 
on wh 


The stories run back until 


amid 


in the pyramids and in Egy 
. Wheat is often referred to 
which tells of separating 
the chaff. 

ancient civilizations of Baby! 
Crete, Greece, and Rome were | 
eat as one of the principal food p! 
they 
the mysteries of tradition. 


inh 


the 1 
ine 


are 


All s 


age findings include grinding bowls and | 


tles. 


These were the first crude flour mi 


Through the centuries wheat has bee: 


chief i 


ngredient in the “staff of life.” WV 


therefore is of universal interest. 
When the history of this war is writte 


there 


will be one chapter on wheat. 


chapter cannot be written yet becau 


one k 


nows the ending. But the story 


date deserves our attention now. 
Wheat was important in the other war— 


as food. 


It is important in this war- 


end. 


i 


I 


food and more than food. As a basis fo 
industrial alcohol it goes to war as synthe 


rubber in a hundred forms. 


It goes to v 


as smokeless powder for our guns. It ¢ 
to war as shatterproof glass for our pl: 


and trucks. 


Its use as feed for livestock 


now at a rate four times what it was pre-\ 
Because of this use by livestock, wheat no 
goes to war on fronts throughout the w 
in. concentrated forms, as dried eggs, 
and dried milk, as butter and cheese 


meat. 


There are other differences. 


bulky 


Wheat ! 
food requiring a lot of shipping s| 


in proportion to its food value, but dur 
the other war we sent two or three hundr' 
million bushels a year to our allies in Euro} 
In this war we have become temporarily 4 


net importer of wheat. 


wheat 


Now we use m 
as livestock feed and for industr 


alcohol in a year than we shipped to Europe 
in any 2 years during the other war. 


And 


here is another difference. Dur 


4 


the other war we in the United States wer 


asked 
and wi 
a day. 


to observe 2 wheatless days a wé 
e were asked to have 1 wheatless n 
We remember the food regulatio! 


‘ 
: Ol 














d Administrator of that time which 
ie us to buy wheat flour without buying 
equal emount of substitutes. 
Today is the Ist of March. In March 1918 
Food Administrator asked that no wheat 
or wheat products be served in hotels or 
ants until after the harvest. In this 
we are now actually eating 60,000,000 
bushels per year more than we did pre-war 
nuch of this is in the form of enriched 
nd bread. That is another important 
ference. There are others 
In January 1918 the British Food Controller 
a cable to the United States Food Ad- 
rator which read in part as follows: 
ess you are able to send * * ® 
t * * * I cannot take the respon- 
lity of assuring our people that there will 
food enough to win the war. Imperative 
necessity compels me to cab’e you in this 
unt way. It now lies with America to 
de whether or not the Allies in Europe 
il] have bread. * © *” 
We furnished them that bread. This war 
| not be won by bread alone, but by wheat 
er forms as well. 
Jue to soil conservation and other im- 
ved methods our production of wheat 
the past 3 years has been the largest of 
any 3 consecutive years on record. Our goals 
for this year call for a still greater produc- 
Wheat is a national crop. There are 
res of types and varieties grown in many 
States. Nothing is more beautiful cr inspir- 
an a field of ripening grain waving in 
unshine on our vast prairies. 
f our stocks this July, after 2 years of war, 
should drop to 300,000,000 bushels, as seems 
likely because of our heavy uses of wheat for 
livestock feed and for industrial alcohol, our 
reserves would be low, but they would still 
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be more than three times the size of our 
stocks in July 1919. 

Another important difference is in the 
realm of price. Prices generally have been 


more stable than in the other war. We hope 
to avold the morning-after headache that was 
‘round the world when the price of wheat 
crashed to ruinous levels in the aftermath of 
the other war. 

I have mentioned these differences in order 
to outline some of our current wheat prob- 
lems against the helpful background of ex- 
perience. But this experience will have been 
in vain unless it points the way toward 
meeting some of the problems that confront 

now. One problem is to maintain an ade- 
quate supply, and particularly a domestic 
supply, because of the shipping hazard. 

We must make certain that there will be 
plenty of wheat for our armed forces and 
for our civilian needs, as well as for essential 
needs for livestock feed in the deficit areas 
and our industrial alcohol plants for syn- 
thetic rubber. So far we have had no wheat- 
less days in this war. We hope to avoid them 
if possible 

It was for this reason that, in spite of our 
tremendous supplies on hand, and in spite 
of our record production of the last 3 years, 
all restrictions were removed on all food 
crops and our goals of 1944 have been in- 
creased. 

Other safeguarding steps have been taken. 
To prevent another price disaster, the Con- 
gress, with the approval of the President, has 
protected producers of basic commodities in- 
cluding wheat by authorizing and directing 
loans at not less than 90 percent of parity 
for the 2-year period following the end of 
the war. Wheat farmers who remember the 
previous price disaster will know the value 
of this protection. 

Every effort is being made to limit the 
amount of wheat used for livestock feeding 
to the most essential and efficient uses. 

Increased shipments of molasses are being 
imported for industrial alcohol and for feed 
purposes, in order to reduce the amount of 
Wheat used for these purposes. 
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Then, still further to protect our supply, 
we have been drawing on Canada’s large 
stocks of wheat to help meet our extra needs. 
Transportation difficulties prevent bringing 
in as much of this Canadian surplus as we 
would like, but substantial shipments have 
been made. Meantime, this reserve supply 
exists as a safeguard against the possibility 
of a reduced crop this year or next, or for 
inexpected necds that may develop. 

Fortunately, for the present at least, the 
world has an adequate supply of wheat. The 
principal problem is more one of transporta- 
tion than of supply. 

This fact suggests the ever-important prob- 
lem of what will happen after the war. We 
must remember that wheat is a world com- 
modity, with many foreign trade complexi- 
ties. It is probably the most widely grown 
focd crop in the world. It grows in 50 differ- 
ent countries. It is important even in China, 
which normally produces more wheat than 
any other country in the world except our 
own and Russia. 

Because of this importance of wheat both 
as food and feed, domestically and in world 
trade, wheat has always been an agricultu- 
ral problem child of this and other Gov- 
ernments 

Many nations have tried to meet this prob- 
lem. Even before the war all important 
wheat exporting and importing countries 
had various district government measures 
designed to support wheat prices. All the 
foreign major exporting countries now have 
guaranteed prices to producers. 

Under these conditions it is wise to have 
the fullest possible cooperation with all these 
countries to avoid alternate periods of sur- 
plus and scarcity, which injure all concerned 
and in the end benefit no one. Progress 
has been made along these lines. 

In June 1842 a wheat agreement was en- 
tered into by the five principal export wheat 
producing countries: The United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Argentina, and 
Australia. That agreement lays the ground- 
work for international cooperation once the 
war is over. It provides for the full use of 
world markets so that consumers will have 
plenty, while the producers will be pro- 
tected against the disastrous effects of wide- 
ly fluctuating prices. We, of course, must 
have a full part in those markets. We want 
expanded production for expanded use just as 
far and as rapidly as it is possible to achieve 
it along practical lines. This means, of 
course, expanded production of finished ar- 
ticles as well as of raw materials, and at fair 
prices for both. 

If by joint action we can solve some of 
the basic problems affecting these important 
commodities in foreign trade, such as wheat, 
for instance, we will have taken an impor- 
tant step against misunderstandings and will 
have made real progress toward maintaining 
peace. 
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Our Two-Front War in Domestic Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following excerpts from 
a provocative address delivered by Carle- 
ton Putnam, president of Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, before the annual 
banquet of the Houston Junior Chamber 


———————————————— 
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of Commerce, Hot 
18, 1944: 





One of the troubles with the phrase “free 
enterprise” is that so few pe agree on 
what it means. The shark gn it while 
swallowing the minnows, and minnows 
die with “free enterprise” in their pray« 
In fact it is used so often and so loosely that 


every time I see it now, even in wn 
speeches, I think of Ambassad Grew's old 
story about the visitor to the farm who went 
out to the barn one morning and found the 
farmer milking the cow, then taking the 
pail up to the front of the stall and offering 
it back to her to drink. Upon being asked 
why this procedure the farmer replied, “Well, 
it looked sort of thin, so I thought I'd run it 
through again.” For somewhat the same 
reason I shall attempt tonight to give you an 
explicit definition of free rprise, or at 
least of one vital aspect of free enterprise, 
with the warning that it is only my defini- 
tion, and that there are plenty of sharks who 
won't agree with me. 

Personally, I would say that free enterprise 
prevails in a society where there exists the 
maximum possible number of independent 
business units compatible with the economic 
health of them all. Notice that this defi- 
nition is simple and inclusive, because it 
states a theoretical ideal. Notice also that it 
is very difficult of application because it de- 
pends in practice on a question of degree. 
Whether, in any given instance, what we need 
is a little less profit to gain a little more 
diversity, or whether a little more profit and 
a@ little less diversity would be better from 
the standpoint of scciety as a whole, is a 
subject no man can definition. 
We run into the problem all the time in 
transportation under the caption “The pub- 
lic interest.” The public interest of the pas- 
senger as a traveler might, in certain cases, 
be better served by having the whole country 











ente 


cover in a 


covered by one huge air line or railroad—it 
might even cost less—yet the interest of the 
passenger in the stimulating effect of com- 


petition on development and his 
a citizen in living in a society where diversi- 
fied opportunity for leadership in the air 
line or railroad business is open to him and 
to his children, would then be 
neglected. 

Of course, we can go too far with the culti- 
vation f independent units. When we 
carry duplicatior. of effort and facilities to 
the degree that the cost outruns the benefit 


interest as 


entirely 


we have ridden a good horse to death and 
everyone suffers. This is particularly true 
in industries where we need units of sub- 


stantial size to perform the service properly. 
It is even more true in public-utility indus- 
tries. The financial burden on the stock- 
holder and taxpayer, the moment we cross 
the line into excessive duplication pyramids 
rapidly. But I maintain that in most in- 
dustries we can have economic health with- 
out great combines and consolidations, that 
the air-transport business is one such in- 
dustry, and that now is the time as we stand 
on the threshold of our post-war 
pattern to lay down the principl 

the clay before it 
late. 

I cannot stand idly by and listen to people 
talk about free enterprise as if it simply 
meant freedom for the biggest fish who gets 
there first to eat everything else in the pool. 
We businessmen are spending too much time 
today defending capitalism instead of find- 


aviation 
-to mold 
hardens—and we're too 


ing out why we need to defend it. And 
we'll always be defending it until we take 


free enterprise, which is the guts of capital- 
ism, and diversify it as widely as economic 
health permits. The elements that have 
made capitalism a dynamic force in the 
building of our America spring from certain 
rudimentary instincts in men’s hearts—the 
instinct of personal adventure, the instinct 
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of self-fulfillment, the hunger to build and 
manage one’s own shop (as nearly as may be 
} ible upon the face of this in perfect 
earth), and the minute you take the accent 


off the individual and his personal hungers 
and needs, and start putting it on organiza- 
tions and mass effects like the Nazi festivals 
at Munich, you have taken the soul out of 
free enterprise, and no matter how long you 
keep propping up the corpse, you won’t bring 
it to life ags 

Let us examine the underlying elements in 
the problem for a moment. In the first 
place what do we mean by “freedom”? We 
mean the maximum amount of inner per- 
sonal self-direction and the minimum 
amount of outer social compulsion compat- 
ible with an orderly society. And isn’t this 
just a translation of my definition of free 
enterprice in the business world? Merge the 
two concepts and what do we get? We get 
this objective: That we strive for an economic 
structure in our society, a structure of in- 
dustry in which the individual man and 
woman shall have the maximum possible 
opportunity for personal adventure, for self- 
direction, and for leadership in earning his 
living, as well as in all other aspects of his 
life 

The memorable thing about the early days 
in America, the days of Sam Houston, the 
age of the pioneer, was that they provided to 
individual men and to small groups of men 
almost unlimited horizons of this kind. Free 
Jland, a ranch, a trading post, a mill, a trap- 
line—there was a rich abundance of economic 
adventure for the individual in the beckon- 
ing west, and this abundance conditioned our 
national psychology from colonial times 
until the end of territorial days west of the 
Rockies. Now we are told the frontier is 
gone, and we must reconcile ourselves to a 
different order and spirit of society. I am a 
realist, and if this were true, I believe I would 
be courageous enough to face it. But JT am 
convinced that while we cannot have the 
almost unlimited freedom of the frontier in 

matured democracy, we can and we must 
preserve the essential ingredients we have 
named—the ingredients that go into what I 
have sometimes called the “wide American 

Otherwise, our American experi- 
r American contribution to human 
stands abandoned 
Again I remind you that the problem now- 
s has become the most universal prob- 
lem in all living, the problem of achieving 
the best blend—how to keep open as wide as 
possibie the gates of personal opportunity, 
and at the same time serve the cause of order 
nd efficiency in a complex industrial econ- 
omy. But we must remember that the es- 
ence of doing almost anything weil is a task 
n mixtures. From the best tobaccos to the 
best perfumes, nature is always presenting 
us with a blending problem if we want the 
finest results. When your engine begins to 
cough, it doesn’t follow that you must throw 
away your car. It may simply mean: Check 
your mixture. And it is my contention that 
the mixture problem in our society today is 
largely one of adding to the blend another 
dash of the wider chance, injecting it into all 
fields of endeavor, and particularly into this 
great new field of air transport. Granted 
that the public interest in a sound transpor- 
tation system is paramount, marry this prin- 
ciple to our free enterprise objective and both 
will gain. 

* + 7 * . 


Let me point out a few practical examples 
of what I think is involved here, because I 
like to tack things down to cases. I am going 
to use the air-transport industry as an ex- 
ample since I am more familiar with it than 
with others. But beyond that, we have in 
air transportation one of the most typically 
American things America has ever produced. 
No industry today is more symbolic of the 
American brand of adventure on new fron- 


in 


society, 


A-dat 





tiers. The airplane was not conceived in the 
laboratories of a great corporation. It was 
conceived in a two-man bicycle shop. All of 
its early sagas were the sagas of individuals. 
The very physical fact of flying an airplane 
is a lonely, free, unshackling experience. The 
rising generation of Americans, fighting at 
the fronts, knows this. To thousands upon 
thousands of them returning after the war, 
air transport will seem the perfect channel 
for their hands and hearts. * * * 

So here we stand with this instrument of 
destiny, or the threshold of the great air 
age, waiting for the returning influx of a 
million minds and hearts and energies, and 
we have to decide the pattern of its develop- 
ment, its integration intooursociety. * * * 
What is needed to enable air transport to 
fulfill its promise as a symbol of free enter- 
prise to uncounted young Americans? Just 
a lot of jobs? No. Rather jobs with what 
Buchan calls “hope and daylight” in them 
and a “glimpse of some attainable goal.” Not 
to be always just a cog in a machine. Not 
to see the positions of leadership, creative- 
ness, and responsibility so limited in number 
that there will be room for only a few 
geniuses in the entire industry. Not to feel 
that one’s whole future is dependent on the 
grace of one or two ruling cliques. In other 
words, to see enough doors opening on that 
western vista so that reasonable capacity may 
have reasonable hope of achieving its own 
personal odyssey. ‘There is your American 
heritage which we have now either to pre- 
serve or to destroy. 

Picture the situation for yourself. You 
find in an average air-line company a presi- 
dent, and vice presidents in charge, let us 
say, of operations, traffic, and finance. Then 
you have important jobs such as superin- 
tendents of maintenance, communications, 
personnel, stations, meteorology, flying, 
publicity, and soon. You may have a legal 
department, complete with general counsel 
and staff. Each of these jobs is in the 
category of what I have called leadership, 
creativeness, and responsibility. Now, if 
you limit the number of your air lines to 
3 or 4, you multiply those jobs by 3 or 4, 
present them to a million Americans and 
say, “There you are, boys, come and take 
them.” And many a man of_courage and 
judgment will answer, “What’s the use.” 
But increase your lines to 15 or 20 or 
more, and you begin to get diversity. The 
window is lifted and fresh air starts to 
come in. You have begun to make your 
economic world more fluid. You have be- 
gun to widen the approaches so that honest 
ambition may have elbow room. You have 
reinjected into your mixture that indis- 
pensable American ingredient of the wider 
chance. If you have done it wisely, you have 
done it without wasteful duplication or ex- 
cessive competition. 

And when this happens throughout a whole 
society, the motor starts to purr again. 

Please notice that it is just as dangerous to 
use the word “competition” loosely here as it 
is to use “free enterprise” carelessly. How 
dearly your shark loves to swim in the warm, 
inviting waters of competition. And how 
quickly he uses it to eliminate every atom of 
it that he possibly can. It is no exaggeration 
to say that uncontrolled competition in the 
first generation leads to very limited oppor- 
tunity to compete in the second generation, 
and to practically none in the third. In a 
mature society the government must referee 
the game. You may do it by antitrust laws 
with some types of private business, or you 
may do it by more direct commission regula- 
tion in the case of utilities. But by some 
means it must be done, and when we hear 
people complaining about the Government 
destroying the free-enterprise system, Wwe 
must learn to distinguish between the 
screams of the resentful shark who sees his 
predatory instincts curbed, and the legitimate 
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fears of those who may feel that government 
is exercising too much control, or is trying 
to enter the game itself, instead of acting 
umpire. 

Mind you, I’m filing no brief tonich+ 
against the existence of large corporations. | 
believe in them. I think we often need them. 
But not them alone. Because that is the 
final ceiling zero on our horizon of adven- 
ture. That is the shutting in of the fog at 
the end of our unrestricted competition day. 
When we had an open frontier we had ; 
problem because the solution was free land 
farther west. Today a young man doesn’t 
have free land beyond the Cimarron to give 
him his chance and his horizon of hope. This 
he must find within the existing economic 
structure. And nothing but an impartial! 
government, acting as referee, is available to 
give him that chance and that horizon. Un- 
restricted competition will not do it—throuch 
successive generations—now the open fron- 
tier is gone. 

But let me come back to the problem we 
face today in air transport. Today we have 
in the air-transport industry 4 air lines 
doing 60 percent of the Nation’s business and 
the 12 remaining lines doing the other 20 per- 
cent. We also have the powerful ground 
carriers—railroad, bus, and steamship com- 
panies, representing great aggregations of 
wealth—bringing pressure to bear on Con- 
gress to change the law and permit them to 
control air carriers. Our principle is there- 
fore threatened on two fronts. On the one 
front, unless the tendency to concentration 
of power in the hands of a few great air lines 
is curbed, we will see the remaining carriers 
slowly starved and finally strangled. Along 
that road lies certain death to the principle 
of multiple independent units, and the diver- 
sified opportunity it represents. I believe the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is conscious of the 
danger and will strive to administer the law 
to avoid this pitfall. 

On the other front, if we allow the big rail- 
road corporations to start running air ling 
we will soon have even more complete 
strangulation of a different and even wors 
variety. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
that one railroad, has more than 30 ti 
the capital of all the air lines in the United 
States. Turn that kind of a shark loose in 
this pool of youngsters, and does anyone sup- 
pose our diversity of units will be ma 
tained? Not only wiil we find the ground 
carriers absorbing such independent units as 
now exist in aviation, so that all air lines will 
be dominated by the old railroad manage- 
ments, but we will be dependent upon the 
railroad mentality with its overwhelming 
preoccupations and investments upon th 
aging earth for all of our future pioneering 
and development in the air. That way lies 
ruin not only for free enterprise in aviation 
but for aviation itself. 

Therefore I warn you, a crucial battle is 
being fought on two fronts today in th 
new industry. If what I conceive to be the 
true principles of free enterprise are wisely 
applied by our Government, a rich contri- 
bution to our society can be made by air 
transport. We have sound prohibitions in 
the law now on the subject of ground car- 
rier control. Don’t change them. We have 
the nucleus for diversity of independent units 
in our 16 air lines already. Strengthen them. 
Along that road lies health and fulfillment of 
an early destiny, and the star that points it 
is the star that shone beyond the Cimarron 
in 1844. 

But I have no wish to limit what I have 
said to any one industry. We are living in 
dynamic years of social upheaval and vast 
questionings. It is wise these days to dwell 


an 


4rict 
is 
me 


on basic things. I can sit back in my chalr 
and conjur up a sunset across west Texas. I 
can almost smell the cedar smoke of supper 
campfires a 100 years ago. 
campfires, 


And around those 


in the dusk, I can see the 
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who were your ancestors and 
f them are young, all of them 
and a little grim. Those 

y wanted. And they left 

ver put in words. They 
rican dream, the American 
nture and the wider chance 


OF 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, American 
ns of Polish descent residing in 
mington, Del., through their patri- 
societies and clubs, observe im- 
nt historic anniversaries associated 
th our country and do not forget upon 
1 occasions to recall the services and 
ies of the heroes and leaders of their 

tive land. 

Mindful of the history of Poland which 

plete with conquest by one aggressor 
ition after another; mindful that it has 
been the battleground of contending 
armies throughout its long history; im- 
pressed by the fact that should there be 
new partition of Poland, the hopes of 
r countrymen for a free and inde- 
pendent existence and for a continued 
peace would be destroyed, these societies 
composed of loyal Americans are never- 
theless gravely concerned about the fu- 
ture of their countrymen in Europe. 

Their hopes and fears are expressed in 
the following resolution, adopted on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1944, which as will be noted 
therein, calls for an independent Poland, 
the boundaries of which as established 
after the First World War, will be recog- 
nized by all the Allied Nations and thus 
will remain inviolate when the present 
world conflict is ended: 

We Americans of Polish origin, assembled 
at the Modjeska Hall, at Wilmington, Del., 
on Sunday afternoon, February 13, 1944, to 

George Washington and Thaddeus 

iusko for their sacrifices made in win- 

g the freedom and independence which 
enjoy this day in these whole United 
States of America, and Abraham Lincoln for 
perpetuating this freedom and independence 
in upholding the Union of the whole Nation. 

Further, we, as Americans of Polish origin, 
standing by the democratic principles that 
were created at the birth of the United States 
and kept to this day. 

Whereas the reconstruction of a free 
Poland, undiminished in her borders in the 
east and rectified in her borders in the west, 

an indispensable moral issue, and condi- 

h of permanent peace in Europe and the 

St substantial assurance for the United 

tes against involvement in future wars; 

Whereas the Polish Nation, which through 

decision to resist German aggression, gave 

e free nations of the world the chance to 

epare for victory, paying for that the su- 
preme price measured by the death of every 
tenth Pole and the banishment from its 
a cient domains of one-third of the nation 
by both aggressors; 

Whereas Great Britain has obligated her- 
éelf through her treaty with Poland, signed 





in full awareness of the c racy between 
Germany and Russia, on August 25, 1939, to 
defend against any agg hreatening her 
integrity and independence 

Whereas our President of the United States 
announced to the world that this war is being 
fought for the purpose to establish four fun- 
damental freedoms in all parts of the world— 
the freedom of worship, freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom from want, 
fear. 

Whereas failure to fulfill these pledges and 
obligations would not only be an act of be- 
trayal of Poland, with its only legal and 
rightful government in London, and all sup- 
pressed European nations, but also a be- 
trayal of American democratic principles 
created at the birth of the United States by 
which the Nation stood and upheld to this 
day, never agreeing to uphold any desire, 
aim of any aggressor to take away freedom 
and independence of another nation 

Whereas if our American principles would 
be sacrificed now, to allow Russia to par- 
tition Poland and occupy other European 
nations, then the moral issue of this war 
would be lost, and the post-war peace con- 
ference would be a mockery of any future 
peace or stoppage of wars: Be it solemnly 

Resolved, That we unite our efforts and 
pledge ourselves: 

To defend the principle that obligations are 
sacred, 

To defend the 
“four freedoms,” 
To defend the rights of enslaved nations, 

To defend the sacred rights of the Polish 
Nation, based on Poland's moral credit 
earned by her bravery and martyrdom. 

Furthermore, we here assembled, declare 
as endangering victory, ignoble, dishonorable, 
and contrary to right and justice, all at- 
tempts aimed at endorsing the criminal ac- 
tion of the predatory powers of more than a 
century ago in again partitioning Poland and 
renewing the slavery of the Polish Nation. 

VINCENT J. KOWALEWSKI, 
Presiding Chairman of the Meeting. 
ApaM J. RosiakK, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 
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Atlantic Charter and the 


Endorsement of American Legion’s Bill of 


Rights for World War No. 2 Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the City Council of 
Chicago, Ill., heartily endorsing the 
American Legion’s bill of rights for World 
War No. 2 veterans: 


Whereas the American Legion as a result 
of their 25 years’ experience in the field of 
veterans’ rehabilitation, on behalf of their 
comrades of World War No. 1, have prepared 
and presented to the Congress a comprehen- 
sive legislative program to aid the veterans 
of World War No. 2 in their return to civil 
life upon their honorable separation from 
the military service; and 

Whereas this comprehensive legislative 
program, designated as the American Le- 
gion’s bill of rights for World War No. 2 
veterans, presents a sound program, fair to 
the veterans and fair to the Nation, embrac- 
ing the following: Adequate hospitalization, 
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Council of t 
ssembled, That 
i tily endorse the American L« 
of rizhts for World War N 2 
and do hereby petition Senator Lt 
Senator Brooks and all C 


the Chicago districts to Vv € 


ngressmen 


AUT aia 
ht 


s; and be it furthe 
lved, That v 


r 
hereby comn 


their unselfish « 
jorld War No. 2 and 
to them in support 
ir sincere efforts to alleviate the plig 
of those who have already returned, and f 
the preparation of a und long-range p 
gram for eventual return to civil life of 
sOns and daughters now serving in the : 
forces; and be it further 
Resolved, That « 


transmit 


es of this resolut 
itted to our Senators and Congré 
men and to the Illinois Department of 
American Legior this reso 
be spread upon the 


1 


Clty ¢ 


The Coast Guard’s Fine Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I include 
therein an editorial from the Newport 
News Times Herald of February 25, 1944, 
entitled “The Coast Guard’s Fine Job.” 
This editorial reflects my own sentiments 
and the sentiments of all who know the 
Coast Guard’s great work. 

I extended my remarks on this subject 
recently in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
and it affords me the greatest pleasure 
to see the splendid achievements of this 
great organization recognized so gener- 
ously by the press. Congratulations to 
these men of all ranks who are making 
the motto of the Coast Guard, Sempe: 
Paratus, a real living inspiration fo1 
all. May the Nation too be always ready. 

The editorial follows: 

THE COAST GUARD'S FINE JOB 

Did you read this little 
report yesterday? 

“BOSTON, February 24.—Not a single dis- 
aster in an American port has marred 
shipment of and other war n 
rial during the past 2 years, according t 
report made by the Coast Guard on the sé 
ond anniversary of its port security o} 
tions Pointing out 
protection and fire-fighting force ever o1 
ized, the Coast Guard said there were 
Coast Guard fireboats oper: 
in the United States. ‘ 

Coast Guard land appa 

have responded t 

tween 1 

1943.” 
The occa 


achieveme 


item in the ney 


muniti 


details of the largest fi 


weprelivel 


1 


eek publi 
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Coast Guard terms port security week. It 
comes on the week of the anniversay of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, when Secretary of the Navy 
Knox ordered the Coast Guard to be respon- 
sible for the security of American ports 

Locally, the Coast Guard has executed that 
assignment by a patrol of the harbor, guard- 
ing and maintaining a constant fire watch 
over the great shipping and shipbuilding in- 
stallations of the port, supervising the han- 
dling of great quantities of explosives shipped 
through the port and performing manifold 
other duties. Most of our amateur and sport 
fishermen, as well as the commercial seafood 
men, know the strict watch that has been kep 
to avert sabotage, through the requirement 
that all operators traveling in local waters in 
privately owned boats carry identification 
cards issued by the Coast Guard. 

All these things add up to a job well done 
and so smoothly and efficiently accomplished 
that most of us are unaware of its scope and 


detail. Our felicitations to the Coast Guard 
for its record on this, its second anniversary 
of intensive war service. 





H. R. 3956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartily in favor of this bill and I hope 
it will be enacted into law with substan- 
tial unanimity on the part of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. In my opinion the ab- 
sorption of exchange, like the absorption 
of any other service cost, is a matter that 
should be left to the discretion of the 
banks. If the collection bank desires to 
assume the cost of collection of ex- 
change, I do not see how any harm is 
done, or where the public is detrimentally 
affected. The practice of collecting 
banks absorbing the cost of collection 
has worked equitably for a number of 
years and therefore I feel that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should not have up- 
set this practice at this time. The evi- 
dence shows fairly conclusively that 
when the national banking law was un- 
der consideration in 1939, that Con- 
gress did not intend to authorize a rul- 
ing such as the Federal Reserve Board 
has issued. An examination of the 
hearings shows that on page 1, the Hon- 
orable Paut Brown stated: 

In 1935 I voted for the law under which the 
Federal Reserve had issued their ruling. I 


did not vote to prohibit absorption of ex- 
change. 





Again, on page 3, the Honorable R. L. 
DovuGHTON, Congressman from North 
Carolina, made the following comment: 


In 1933, when I voted for the Banking Act, 
which contained the provision prohibiting 
banks from paying interest on demand de- 
posits, I had no idea that 10 years later this 
law would be used to disrupt the charging of 
exchange by the many hundreds of small 
banks in this country which have engaged in 
this practice for years, and are dependent 
upon it as a chief source of income. Had 
there been any indication that this provi- 
sion would be so misconstrued, I would have 
insisted upon an amendment such as that 
proposed in the pending bill. 





Also, on page 268, the Honorable D. 
EMMERT BRUMBAUGH, Representative 
from Pennsylvania and a banker with 
some 33 years experience, had this to say: 

I am recommending to you the passage of 
this bill because of my firm conviction that 
if the practice of absorbing exchange is 
eliminated, a lot of rural banks * * * 
will disappear from the communities which 
they nowserve. * * * [Tam sure that the 
sponsors of the Federal Reserve Act never 
intended to outlaw the practice of charging 
exchange. 


Following these comments, it is very 
illuminating to read the legal opinion of 
Mr. Francis C. Brown regarding this 
whole matter, as set out in his letter of 
February 9. to the Honorable Brent 
SPENCE, chairman of the House commit- 
tee. Mr. Brown is general counsel for 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and a copy of his letter is enclosed. 

It is said that most of the larger banks 
are against this bill and in favor of the 
directive of the Federal Reserve Board. 
I do not think the facts bear this out. In 
any event, I refer you to the statement of 
Mr. Frank Morast, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Hamilton National Bank in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank is one of the largest and, 
I may say, one of the best operated bank- 
ing institutions in the South. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas R. Preston, who is a 
past president of the American Bankers 
Association, is one of the most capable 
men and financiers of our Nation. As 
set out in the hearing of Mr. Morast, 
Mr. Preston has had great success in the 
direction of the Hamilton National Bank 
because he realized that a very impor- 
tant factor in the success of any bank is 
a thorough understanding of the custom- 
ers’ needs and problems, and the neces- 
sity of rendering friendly, cooperative 
service. Following out this principle is 
one of the reasons why the officials of 
the Hamilton National Bank were glad 
to meet the cost of exchange in collect- 
ing items of its customer banks, and this 
is one of the reasons why these officials 
favor the passage of this bill. 

At this point I want to read part of 
the statement of Mr. Morast: 


These, gentlemen, are helpful services 
which we are glad to render to our banker 
friends and, as a result of personal contacts 
that have been established over a long period 
of time, we are frequently called upon to 
discuss operational problems as they arise 
from day to day. But of all the various facili- 
ties available to our customer banks none is 
used so regularly as our transit service, for 
it is a daily service offered for a clearing of 
checks, drafts, and other collection items, 
Our transit department is operated in two 
shifts, one during the day and one during the 
night, the purpose of this double shift being 
to speed the presentation of items for pay- 
ment and to make possible a quicker return 
of unpaid items. 


And again reading from Mr. Morast’s 
statement: 


This exchange cost with us, therefore, is 
no great item, but the amount involved 
means much to some of our small bank cus- 
tomers, and we trust that the policy of ab- 
sorbing it or not absorbing it may be left to 
the discretion of the bank. As previously 
mentioned, for about 7 years now it has not 
been our practice to accept accounts on the 
basis of absorbing the exchange costs which 
are charged by remitting banks; and further- 
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more, although it was our policy, prior t 
ruling, to absorb such costs for our C 
country bank customers which were se , t 
us nonpar items for their credit, eve 1 1 
those cases we were charging back th¢ 
change on certain large nonpar checks \ 
cost more than a nominal amount to « 

This policy was established as a res 
two lines of thought. First, insofar 
business was concerned, we did not w 
be in the position of accepting accou: 
a basis which might be contrary to the 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as expr 
when this matter came up several yea 
Second, insofar as our older country 
customers were concerned, and since y 
derstood that the ruling regarding th 
sorption of exchange was a dead iss 
did not want to do anything that migh 
turb the very satisfactory relationship 
had existed with them over 
of time. 

We should like very much to have th 
ilege of continuing to formulate our p 
in this connection. Our volume of busin 
like that of banks in other communitie 
gardless of population or location, has ¢ 
during recent years, as reflected in ou 
by year deposit figures shown below, and 
conditions are constantly changing, bri 
about new problems from time to tim 
feel that it would not be improper for m 
agement to be allowed some discretion wh« 
establishing policies to meet those cha 
conditions. 


Mr. Speaker, the small banks. of 
course, desire to have this cost assumed 
by the larger collecting banks. I think 
to assume this cost. It adds to the good- 
will between the banks, it is not an oner- 
ous cost, and after all there is consider- 
able benefit accruing to the collecting 
bank by virtue of having the smaller 
bank as its customer. I do not consider 
this assumption of collecting costs a 
payment of interest. It is merely 
arrangement that may be worked out be- 
tween the two banks and, if agreeable 
to the two banks, no one is adversely 
affected. I do not see how this arrange- 
ment adversely affects the public. 

Smaller banks, during these days 
having difficulty in finding investments 
for their funds. They are being called 
upon to render much service to th2 Fed- 
eral Government and to their local com- 
munities. They handle ration coupons 
Their officers and officials take the le 
in all the bond drives. Certainly at 
time when it is difficult to earn a great 
amount, and at a time when they are 
rendering so much gratuitous service, I 
do not see why they should be penalized 
by the issuance of the Federal Reserve 
directive. Passage of this bill will not 
create confusion. It will leave things as 
they were and I believe it is in the public 
interest to give this legislation « 
approval. 


a long | ‘ 





Prophet of Doom 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 














orp. I include the following editorial from 
Easton (Pa.) Express of February 29, 


PROPHET OF DOOM 


Luis Bromfield, author who has turned 
‘leman farmer in Ohio, foresaw our dour 
dire doom last summer in an article in 
R der s Digest entitled “We Aren't Going to 
H ve Enough to Eat.” 

would rather not think about next Feb- 
sorrowfully pronounced Bromfield 
about as much accuracy and sense as 
self-appointed prophets. “By then, 
of cur people will be living on a diet 

well below the nutrition level.” 
retary of Agriculture Claude WicKard 
offered the editors an article in refutation of 


the outrageous scare piece by Bromfield, but 
it was refused. Drew Pearson writes from 
Washington that Secretary Wickard again 
wrote Editor DeWitt Wallace of the Digest 
a few days ago, pointing out to him that 
February has come and gone, the populace 


well fed, and there is a greater accumula- 
of stored foodstuffs than at any time in 
history of the United States. His only 


reply was a note from William Hard, Jr., asso- 
c ate editor, and son of William Hard, Sr., 
former member of the staff of the Republican 
National Committee, that Wallace is ‘fighting 
ff a cold” and is not at his office. 
In the meantime it is to be assumed Brom- 
field is as fat and frisky as ever in spite of 


silly sounding off of alarums better suited 
r Axis than Allied consumption. 


¢ 





Holmes Bible College 
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Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, having 
been asked by Holmes Bible College, of 
Greenville, S. C., to prepare a short arti- 
cle on Value of Christian Education at 
Holmes, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp I in- 
clude therein a copy of said article, as 
follows: 


VALUE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT HOLMES 
(By Hon. Joseph R. Bryson) 


Attempting to adequately present this sub- 
ject in the space allotted to me would be like 
trying to ensphere the sun in a dewdrop. It 
is impossible. 

If I were as eloquent as Henry Clay, if I 
had the vocabulary of a Shakespeare, the 
lexicology of a Webster, the oratory of a 
Bryan, yet words and utterance would fail 
me to express adequately the importance of 
the religious, moral, and educational welfare 

f our young people. 

The one supreme treasure of civilization 
iS its youth. The one surpassing value of a 
nation is the character of its youth. The 
one essential process for the mind is educa- 
tion. The one essential need of the whole 
personality is religion. 

Somehow we must see to it that these 
young persons grow not only in stature and 
wisdom, but in favor with God and man. 
They must not only have every facility for 
developing splendid bodies and alert well- 
stored minds, but they must also learn how 
to use these bodies and minds for the welfare 
of their fellowmen and the glory of God. 
Nothing less than this will suffice. 

The program of Christian education at 
Holmes is enriching souls in Christian experi- 


ence, enlightening minds in Christian knowl- 
edge and enlisting lives in Christian service. 

Christian education prepares one for more 
effective service. It is a fact that there is in 
the church a dearth of young men and women 
who are both educated and consecrated. Op- 
portunities beckon every hand to young peo- 
ple with highly trained minds and truly con- 
secrated hearts. The Lord and the church 
have always needed that type of worker. In 
three great crises of sacred history, how the 
Lord did use the trained minds of Moses, 
Daniel, and Paul! What Christian dare care- 
lessly omit from his life that training which, 
properly consecrated, will multiply his ef- 
ficiency in God's cause? 

Spencer says that there are five objects for 
which men strive: First, the preservation of 
life; second, the necessities of life; third, 
the care of off-spring; fourth, social and 
political preferment; ‘fth, literary and art 


culture. Holmes Bible College adds another, 
that of Christian ethics, and reverses the 
order. It holds that the moral and esthetic 


being is above the material 

The most important issue before the world 
is the religious issue. The history of religion 
is the history of the world. The history of 
the Christian religion is the history of civili- 
zation. The future of the Christian religion 
is ‘the future of civilization. Our duty, then, 
is manifest. The young people must be 
placed in the best environment possible for 
the development of Christian character, and 
where the call to Christian service for the 
world is paramount. To this end let Holmes 
Bible College have our unqualified support. 

Three centuries ago, a wise philosopher 
said: “Our studies should be neither ‘a couch 
on which to rest; nor a cloister in which to 
promenade alone; nor a tower from which to 
look down on others; nor a fortress whence 
we may resist them; nor a workshop for grain 
and merchandise; but a rich armory and 
treasury for the glory of the Creator and the 
ennoblement of life.’ ” 

If education is to make life useful, beau- 
tiful, and noble, it must be motivated by the 
spirit of the Supreme Teacher of mankind, 
who said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 
The Master set the goal for all worthy educa- 
tors in these familiar words, “I came that 
they might have life abundant.” And He 
spoke a word of wise caution when He said, 
“The life is more than meat.” 

I assert that Holmes Bible College was 
never more needed in the national life than 
itis today. I bring hearty greetings and best 
wishes, and utter the prayer that Holmes 
Bible College may always be found in the 
way of life, as a fearless, outstanding, un- 
swerving Christian college. 

Christian education as taught at Holmes 


Bible College is the linchpin of our civiliza- 
tion. 





Nevada Indian Youths Make Record in 
Marine Corps, Get Preference 
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Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nev., 
of February 25, 1944: 
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NEVADA INDIAN YOUTHS MAKE RECORD IN MARINE 
CORPS, GET PREFERENCE 

StrewartT, Nev., February 24.—Indian youths 
from Nevada have made such excellent 
crds in the United States Marine Co 
Reno recruiting substation has adv 
nest C. Mueller, principal of the Stewart 
Indian school, 17-year-old boys from 
school will be given preference when applying 
for enlistment 

It was stressed the preference would be 
granted regardless of any quota assigned the 
Reno substation, even when such enlistments 
would put the station in excess of its monthly 
mark. 

Edward 


rec- 
rps the 


ised Er 


the 


S 


Montgomery, staff sergeant in 
charge of the Reno station, in his letter to 
Mueller, said every Nevada Indian boy in 


service with the marines has “made a splendid 
reputation for himself and for the State and 
school.” 

Indian youths 
Stewart now are 


who have enlisted 
serving on almost every 
battlefront with the marines in capacities 
as aviation mechanics, bombardiers, waist 
and tail gunners, tank corps men, parama- 
rines, radio technicians, and motor transport 
corps men. 


from 





Need for Increased Transcontinental Air- 
line Service to New England States 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


“>, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
which was passed February 17, 1944, at 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Aeronautic Association of Boston, 
Mass.: 

The directors gave serious consideration to 
the report of Examiner Wrenn, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, on the question of the 
extension of various air lines to Boston, and 
on motion duly made and seconded, it was 
unanimously voted to adopt the following 
resolution: 

“The directors of the Aeronautics Associa- 
tion of Boston, with reference to the various 
questions involving air-line facilities to and 
from Boston and with specific ieference to 
the recommendation to Examiner Thomas L 
Wrenn in his report to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, hereby resolve that 

“The recommendation that Northeast Air- 
line routes be extended to New York and the 
extension of American Airline New England 
routes are commended and approved; but 

“While we approve in substance the report 
of Examiner Wrenn we feel that this report 
is inadequate in that it does not furnish an 
answer to the problem of providing competi- 
tive through service to the South or West 
for which services applications are already on 


file by United Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, 
and T. W. A. 

“We are deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of metropolitan Boston as a trunk line 


or international center for air lines, and any 


attempt to limit such facilities will not fur- 
nish the necessary development to accom- 
plish this purpose 

“This statement is based on our present 
knowledge of prospective traffic and possi- 
bilities for the future. 


As our needs appear 
to increase, we shall wish to amend this stat 

ment to provide for such increase of Se 
or facilities as is indi 


rvices 


cated,” 
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Four Ways of Solving the Alcoholic 
Beverage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Varch 2, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
speaking at Bloomington, Ind., lately I 
met a young ministerial student by the 
name of Robert Gemmer, who is attend- 
ing the University of Indiana. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Gemmer is an enthusiastic 
temperance worker and lately has deliv- 
ered an impressive address, which he has 
entitled “Faith Without Works Is’ Dead.” 
Four suggested ways of solving the alco- 
holic beverage problem are advanced in 
this excellent speech, which, under unan- 
imous consent, I extend in the RecorpD: 

I'm not going to talk today about the evils 
of beverage alcohol and the harm it is doing 
our country especially during the war period; 


we already know all this. But instead I’m 
going to talk to you concerning the four 
ways or means of solving the alcoholic-bev- 
erage problem. Ido not think that eny one 
of these methods alone will be as effective as 
all four being done at once. 

First, there is our own personal abstinence 
from any beverage containing alcohol. No 
matter who we are there are people who 


look up to us. If we drink there will be some 
people influenced to drink; and although we 
may be able to hold our liquor they may not 
and may some day become drunkards. Con- 
versely, if we do not drink, those who look 
up to us will be influenced by our good ex- 
ample to abstain also. I pray that none of 
us will lead someone astray; but, unfortu- 
nately, I feel confident that if we do drink we 
will, knowingly or not, entice others to do so 
likewise. 
Second, our patronage is very important. 
we patronize an establishment that sells 
beverages, we are helping to main- 
tain that place in business. And so long as 
the owner of that establishment thinks that 
he can keep the business of those who oppose 
liquor as those who want to buy 
liquor, obviously he will continue to sell it, for 
if he can get money from both the “dry” and 
“wet” it is to his advantage to do it. 
But if we should say to that owner, “We can 
no longer patronize your place of business 
because you sell alcoholic beverages,” he would 
be faced with the problem of choosing whom 
he would seek to serve 

Now just why shouldn't we patronize a 
dealer that sells beer or liquor? We think: 
“Why, just because he handles liquor doesn’t 
influence me. I'll never buy any.” All 
right, maybe you won't, but somebody else 
will. He may sell the liquor that the driver 
buys before he gets into his automobile and 
kills an innocent pedestrian. Thus by your 
patronizing that establishment you have 
been helping that man to stay in business 
and thereby making it possible for him to 
sell the liquor that caused the harm, Thus 
indirectly you have been partially responsible. 

Imagine what would happen if the Chris- 
tians all over America would say that they 
would no longer patronize any restaurant, 
grocery, or drug store that sells any beverage 
raicchol. Wouldn't there be a lot of changes 
made? Wouldn't a great many establish- 
rents have to change their policy? You 
con help in starting this movement by going 
to those establishments that you have been 
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alcoholic 
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patronizing and telling them of your inten- 
tion to patronize only places that do not 
sell beer or liquor (whether by the drink, 
bottle, or package). Thus you will encourage 
those establishments that do not sell such 
beverages and perhaps influence those es- 
tablishments that do. Perhaps you may 
have to go a little farther to find a drug 
store that doesn’t sell alcoholic beverages, 
but I think you will begin to find it worth- 
while. There are countless thousands 
throughout America who have decided to 
only patr6nize non-alcoholic establishments. 
Will you also decide? 

Our patronage goes 
places that sell liquor. We, when we buy 
magazines and newspapers that advertise 
beverage alcohol, help those publishing com- 
panies. Don’t you think that it would be 
more Christian to support those newspapers 
and magazines that have lost millions of dol- 
lars by not accepting such advertising than 
to support those publications that are full 
of ads which try to entice young and old to 
drink “with no regrets” or “no bitterness,” 
etc. The Curtis Publishing Co. alone loses 
over $3,000,000 a year because of its policy of 
no liquor or beer advertising. It and the 
hundreds of other newspapers and magazines 
that carry no such ads deserve our support. 
And we can increase the publications that 
carry ro such advertising by letting the pub- 
lishers that do know why we buy some other 
publication.instead of theirs. 

Third, education is needed in our schools 
and elsewhere as to the scientific effects of 
beverage alcohol. By education we can show 
what beverage alcohol does. But just how 
effective will such education be when we see 
all around us beer, wines, and liquor being 
presented as the socially accepted things to 
drink. And this with the encouragement 
of our own Federal Government. I will just 
give two of the many possible illustrations of 
this: First, I wish to quote from a letter a 
boy in the Army wrote to his parents last 
May: 

“I should really be in bed, but I'll take 
time to give you a few lines. I think you'll 
be interested in this first little matter. Last 
night the Six Hundred and Fourth Training 
Group had a party to celebrate their winning 
the E pennant last week. It was compulsory 
to attend, and all passes were pulled. The 
point is that there were no refreshments 
except beer and pretzels. Most of the men 
here are between 18 and 22. I know that a 
lot of fellows drank beer who had never 
drunk before, simply because there was noth- 
ing else available. That seemed particularly 
unorthodox after the big fuss was up in Con- 
gress not to allow liquor to be sold in the 
vicinity of camps, and here they are compell- 
ing kids under 21 to attend a party where 
nothing else is served. Just thought I'd 
mention it.” 

The Brewer's Digest in May of 1941 said: 

“One of the finest things that could have 
happened to the brewing industry was the 
insistence by high ranking Army officers to 
make beer available at Army camps. 

“The opportunity presented to the brew- 
ing industry by this measure is so obvious 
that it is superfluous to go into it in de- 
tail. 

“Here is a chance for brewers to cultivate 
a taste for beer in millions of young men who 
will eventually constitute the largest beer- 
consuming section of our population.” 

We see by the letter I have just quoted 
that the brewing industry has indeed taken 
advantage of its opportunities. 

The other fllustration concerns the Navy. 
Dr. Norbert Talbott, a Methodist minister, 
swore out an affidavit this last January that 
he was asked to resign from the naval chap- 
laincy because of his being unwilling to help 
men on his ship to drink or commit immoral 
practices upon their reaching port. This 
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story was carried in Time and other m 
zines around February 1 

Indeed it is hard to educate against 
use of beverage alcohol when it is encou 
by our own Government. This leads n 
my fourth point. 

Fourth. We must have legisiation. I 
lation without education would be tr 
education without legislation is futile 

Congressman JOSEPH R. BryYson, of S 
Carolina, has introduced a bill, H. R. 208: 
forbid the manufacture, distribution 
sale of alccholic beverages for the du: 
of the war. It is common knowledge t 
person under the influence of an alcc! 
beverage is not as capable as he would | 
he were not. This is especially imp 
during the present conflict when the Gove 
ment needs its citizens in their most ca; 
condition at all times, no matter what 
they are performing. 

It is absolutely ridiculous to prop 
drafting of women and labor to do f 
labor when whatever work is needed cou! 
done more efficiently and reasonably by 
bidding that which is undoubtedly the | 
est single cause for absenteeism. And 
could be done without adopting the f 
method of total conscription. 

Hearings have been held on Mr. Bry 
bill recently. His worthy bill will be 
if we show to our Congressmen that we 
behind him in his noble effort for a | 
America. We should write our Congressn 
who is in Washington to represent us 
ask that he do so by doing everything h« 
to help in the passage of this bill. 

But we must not only ask our Conger: 
men to work and vote against liquor b 
must be willing to do it ourselves at « 
opportunity. For we are hypocrites if w 
ask our Congressmen to do something 
yet be unwilling to do it ourselves. TI! 
sands of people have accepted this chal! 
and have signed the following pledge: 

“A recent Gallup Poll says that 38 pe: 
of American voters (nearly 20,000,000) \ 
vote for a Prohibition Amendment. 

“But if Prohibition is to be effectively 
forced, we must elect clean, fearless, | 
Officials who are in sympathy with the 
therefore: 

“I pledge my vote for all laws designed 
prohibit the traffic in Alcoholic beverage 
will vote only for State and National c: 
dates whose party platform calls for the 
plete destruction of the liquor traffic. 

“This pledge to be binding until after 
Presidential election in 1944.” 

This pledge does not specify what party | 
will support, but you are pledged to su 
only a party that will do all within its | 
to destroy the liquor traffic. 

“But wait,” you may say, “we tried pr - 
bition before and it failed.” Suppose, for 
moment, we grant your statement. TI! 
why did it fail? It has been said that 
is 5-percent legislation and 95-percent 
ministration. We had the legislation 
time, but what about the administrat! 
Despite the fact that the prohibition am : 
ment was ratified by larger majorities and 
more States, both in total number and | 
cent, than any other amendment ever ado} 
to the Constitution, the party in power « 
not want to enforce the law. 

Fletcher Dobyns in his book, “The Amazi! 
Story of Repeal,” tells the way that repeal \ 
brought about. We may blame Preside! 
Roosevelt and the present administration 
we want for bringing about repeal and there 
causing the present conditions which are 
worse than those of the days of prohibiti 
but we must remember it was the Republic 
Party that was charged with the enforcem<* 
of the prohibition amendment during alm 
all the time it was in the Constitution. 

Just how did the Republican Party enfo 
the Prohibition amendment? Immedia 





after the adoption of the amendment, con- 











ntion went down tremendously—the 

' “an people were expecting Uncle Sam 
» begin to enforce the law. But just how 
they do it? President Harding was 
rged with the responsibility of appoint- 

! he administrator of the prohibition law. 
Whom did he place in charge of the admin- 
nm? Andrew Mellon, then Secretary 

» Treasury, who was one of the Nation’s 

t distillers! Now, just how much do 


it himself out of business? 
ery much! 

So what did Andrew Mellon do? Instead of 
r the excise staff which had been doing 
enforcement work of the old liquor laws, 
tv well, he fired most of them and hired 
The vast majority of those 
hired had previously been con- 
ed with the alcoholic-beverage business 


That's right, 


staff 
he 







1e of its branches; manufacture, 
buti or sale, etc.! That's right they 
t want to enforce the law very much 
r! Oh, yes, of course there were a few 
nots at enforcement for the newsreels, 


but there was no real strong program 
rcement. 


President 


E after Harding 


( again ap- 
d Mr. Mellon to enforce the law, and 
ndi 1s went from bad to worse. And 

there was a very clever campaign 

on to change the opinions of the 
rican people. The prohibition law was 
unenforceable by every means possible, 


i then the American people were told that 
uld not be enforced. Gradually they 
me to believe it; and so the present admin- 
tion “swam” into the White House on the 
tform of bringing back legalized liquor, 
never the saloon. (Oh no, never the 
yns—they may not be called that, but 
sure enough are.) 
Even despite all this, prohibition did not 
ully fail for it did reduce consumption of 
lic beverages by approximately 650 
percent (if you take an average of all the esti- 
mates both wet and dry). But it could have 
n far more effective if the administration 
charge of its enforcement had wanted to 
for it really. When our Government 
ts to prohibit something, it can. Just 





y years ago we passed the Harrison anti- 
w to cut down drug addiction. It was 
forced and drug addiction went down 


enormously. Today we have many prohibi- 
t throuth the rationing program. True, 
tioning program may not work 100 per- 
but it must be working pretty well or 
the Government would not have estab- 

ed and maintained the program. 
Prohibition of alcoholic beverages can be 
ed and made effective if those charged 
its administration want to enforce it. 
s why so many thousands are signing 
pledge which I quoted earlier. They 
ize that. Frances Willard once said, “So 
z as I support my party while it is going 
zy, it will never go right.” She was right. 
ng as individuals support their party, 
Democrat or Republican when it is doing 
wrong it will never go right. So long as the 
party officials see that they can have the sup- 
port of both the drys with their votes and the 
iquor interests with their contributions, they 
not do 


rests. 


q } 


anything to hurt the liquor in- 
But if the drys should say to their 
I ies, “Reform or else,” they'd sit up and 
take notice. 
Abraham Lincoln once said: “So long as 
people who are opposed to slavery con- 
tinue to vote with those who are for slavery 
will have slavery.” He called on those 
who were opposed to slavery to come out of 
their old parties and join in the formation 
and election of a new party opposed to slav- 
er} The situation is similar again today. 
find those who are opposed to liquor vot- 
vith those who are for liquor, and so we 
inue to have liquor. 
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Both the old parties have rumblings with- 
inthem. There is talk of the anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats calling their own convention, and 
so forth. Perhaps one or both of the old 
parties will disintegrate and new parties be 
formed. But at any rate, it is high time that 
the Christian of America awakened 
to their influence and said, “Listen here, we 
mean business.” If the Christian voters of 
America would go to polls this next 
vember and unitedly cast their ballot again 


voters 





liquor, legal liquor would be abolished and 
officials elected who would enforce the pro- 
hibition At the present time it looks as 


if those voters will have to cast their bal- 
lots for the Prohibition Party unless one of 


the old major parties awakes quickly. The 
time is right for us to begin voting the 
Way we pray. We may be in a minority 


at first, but so was Christ. 

These are four powerful methods of deal- 
ing the alcoholic-beverage traffic a fatal blow. 
By our example, our patronage, by educa- 
tion, and our vote we can show the world 
where we stand on this important question. 
If I had chosen a text for this address it 
would have been “Faith without works is 
dead.” For, indeed, faith that liquor is bad, 
without works to do something to get rid 
of it is worth practically nothing 

Again, education without legislation is fu- 
tile, and legislation without education would 
be tragic. Write your Congressman today 
and ask him to work and vote against liquor 
by supporting Mr. Bryson's bill, and then de- 
cide to do the same yourself, both now and 
at the election next November. 











Divide and Conquer—The Old She! 


Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Missouri Farmer is the lead- 
ing farm paper in my State. It is the 
publication of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation, the leading farm cooperative 
in my State, and an organization that 
has done more good for the farmer, par- 
ticularly the little farmer, than any or- 
ganization I know about. The March 
issue of the Missouri Farmer contains 
a significant editorial which I commend 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and to the 
country. This editorial shows the real 
motives behind some of the radical big 
city newspapers and others who have 
never been a friend of agriculture and are 
now trying to use the war as an excuse to 
make the farmer the scapegoat for many 
of the Nation’s ills which should be laid 
directly at the door of the selfish parti- 
san radicals and reactionaries who seek 
to feather their nests by sowing seeds of 
discontent and suspicion and stirring up 
class hatreds. 

It is encouraging to those of us who 
fight the farmer’s battles in Washing- 
ton, and must thereby often endure the 
abuse of entrenched interests, to know 
that our efforts are appreciated. The 
editorial follows: 
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DIVIDE AND CONQUER—THE OLD SHE GAME 

For centuries it has bee 1e uC s of 
warmongers to first divide a p le then 
conquer them Hitler’s tactics are a more 
recent example oc how it's done The enemy 
always seeks to drive wedges into the ranks 
of his opponents so that they w be weak- 
ened and may be the more e: r- 
whelmed 

Entrenched wealth and their i al 
stooges have, from time out of pt 
various groups of the masses at | 
have encouraged us to quarrel with < - 
other over politics, have set one is 
group or race of men against ot! < 
whipped up anin t ers al 
workers The l } - 
ducers of weal h_ the 
minds centere b e 
meat and breac ix vill 
be diverted fr count 
the most 

Ruling by fooling” is indeed the old shell 
game—now you see it and Ww uu don't 
and it catches a lot of suckers. Right now 
attempts are being made to divide e farm- 
ers so that their or zed power wv be dis- 
sipated Enemies of the farmer are seekin 
to drive a wecsg 1 the big farmer 
and the small i them onto 
one another, so will be unable to 
protect themselves in their struggle f 
economic equality with other classes 

An example of this scheme appeared re- 
cently in the St. Louis Post-D which 
reprinted an editorial from the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette entitled “Power of the 
Farm Bloc.” The article begins like this 
“Although the little farmer’s worst enemy is 
the congressional farm bloc, he knows next 
to nothing about it and how it works. He 
has a hazy idea that anything the farm bloc 
does is in his interest. Exactly the reverse 
is true.” 

Then the editorial proceeds to tell how 
the farm bloc strictly represents the big 
farmers. It says that what these rm- 
ers want is to impoverish the lit farmer 
so he will have to work for the big farmers 
The big farmer, says the editorial, l offer 
the bankrupt farmer a house, gard plot, 
cow, and two hogs and up to $60 a month.” 

Finally, the article winds up by ing the 
little farmer some advice: “He ought right 
now to be finding out whether | Represent- 
atives or Senators are affiliated w he farm 
bloc and be ready to vote against n next 
fall if they are 

This is the most \ - 
ganda that has cc n i i 
long while, and | ts 








will not permit 

vicious and dat 

farmers is relativ i 
er? Is it a farmer ownl 500 ! 
000 acres? To a man with only 10 
200-acre farm might look big. Toam 


1,000 acres, a 200-acre farm m 
The truth is there's a great variat 


M. FP. A. membership, for tance 
farmers owni! all sizes of farms, wi 
of them ranging from 160 acre 
ward 

The editorial says, “The farm bl 
close organization of Senators and 
sentatives >. © * Yt is the t 


gress of the great industrial farmer 
interests are directly 
small independent farmer.” 

This statement utterly false 
first place, there is actually no orgar 
bloc. Congressman MAx ScHWaBI 
souri, a Republican who represe! 
cultural district, said 
always denouncing 
never found just what 


opposed to ti 


is 


recently: 


the farn 





by ‘farm bloc’ they mean Cong 
vote for things benefl 
I guess I'm guilt 
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bloc, although I’ve never joined 
and have never seen, or been able to find the 
farm bloc in Washington.” 
CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri, a 


anything, 


prominent 


Democra nd one of agriculture’s long-time 
friends, i pointed to by the big news- 
pepers as ohe of the farm-bloc leaders. Con- 
gressman MARION BENNETT and WILLIAM P. 
Eimer, both Republicans, and all other rural 
Missouri Congressmen, as well as Senator 
BENNETT C. (¢ K, alt vote for what they 
believe ) be the -st interests of agriculture 
Bimply | i tk re e the importance 
of arricuitur o their & € 

What actually happens ts that when a bill 
comes before Cong! which affects agricul- 
ture fav I Cc yressmen and Senators 
from ultural States and districts 
vote for it If a bill affects agriculture ad- 
verscly, they 1 azainst it Being out- 


levisiators from the 
they are 
voted. The big daily new: 
resent city consumers 
revardies denouns 
grasping, and 


a group, call 


numbered by 
States and dist 


industrial 
usually 
papers, which rep- 
who want cheap food, 
them as selfish and 
in order to identify them as 
them the farm bloc, and have 
tried to make the name an ugly one. 
The charge that these 
for good agricultural 
senting only the big 
is perfectly siily. 
passed which 
side of tl 
farmer nei 
road? 

If through legislation the price of hogs is 
increased 5 cents a pound, to use an illustra- 
tion, will not the price be increased on the 
small farmer’s hogs as well as on the big 
farmer’s hogs? The only difference is that 
the big farmer might have a thousand head 
of hogs while the little farmer has only a 
dozen. To this extent a law wou!'d help the 
big farmer the most, but only because he had 
more hogs. It would probably be unconsti- 
tutional to pass a law which would only in- 
crease the price on the small farmer's hogs 
and not the big farmer's, and in any case it 
would be impracticable 

Another example of this is in the case of 
A. A. A. benefit checks. The big farmer gets 
a bigger check than the small farmer, but 
only because the big farmer's farm is bigger, 
and not because of any favoritism in his be- 
half by law 

And if Congressmen want to keep their jobs, 
and they all do, they need yotes—and lots of 
them—and, since there are more small farm- 
ers who vote than big farmers, would not a 
Congressman be committing political suicide 
to vote against the numerous small farmers’ 
interests and in favor of the fewer big farmers 
if such a possibility arose? 

There can be only one reason why selfish 
interests in this land want to divide farmers 
into a big class and a little class. They want 
the more numerous little farmers to get mad 
at the Congressmen and Senators who have 
been voting for the farmer's best interests. 
By so doing, they can dissipate the organized 
power of agriculture; and, having accom- 
plished this, they can make the farmer hold 
still while they deftly pick his pockets as they 
have been doing these many decades. 

It will do these selfish interests no good if 
farmers become more and more powerfully 
organized, and so they want to disorganize 
the farmers, to weaken them by arousing 
their distrust of their neighbors. Not many 
farmers will be fooled by these unscrupulous 
tactics of their enemies, and no doubt they 


ricts, oute- 


legislators who vote 

legisiation are repre- 
farmers of their States 
How can a law poss‘bly be 
will help the big farmer on one 
road and not his poor, small 
thbor on the other side of the 


will keep on weeding out the legislators who 
vote apainst the best interests of agriculture. 
As a group, farmers are learning that it pays 
to vote for the candidates on election day 
them. 


who vote for 





Gifts to Religion and Charity Are Exempt 
From Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
facing a situation in our Nation which 
merits the attention of all thoughtful 
citizens. The national income has gone 
up, the tax rates have increased many- 
fold, Government expenditures have in- 
creased by a tremendous amount, yet the 
gifts to religious institutions have de- 
clined. They have gone in the opposite 
direction. We are hitting an all-time 
low in reference to the percentage of 
cur national income that is being given 
to religious institutions. 

On Wednesday, March 1, 1944, I ap- 
peared before the tax experts on the 
stafis of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, and the representatives of the 
Treasury Department in reference to this 
problem. I wish to extend my remarks 
by incorporating my statement made at 
that time: 


Gentlemen, the efforts of this group to 
simplify the tax returns for the American 
people are something that will be appreciated 
by millions of taxpayers in every part of the 
United States. I favor the putting forth of 
every effort possible to simplify our income 
tax structure. The statement is often made 
that a plan will be worked out whereby some 
30,000,000 taxpayers, who are subject to the 
withholding tax, will file no tax return, the 
entire matter being handled through the 
withholding tax. I de not oppose such a 
plan. On the contrary, I think it is advisa- 
ble, but I do stress a very serious problem 
that must be met in connection with our 
withholding tax. 

I refer to that portion of an individual's 
income, not to exceed 15 percent, which is 
exempt from taxation, if given to religion 
and charity. I can best state the problem by 
citing an illustration. We will imagine that 
Mr. A and Mr. B work for the same employer. 
They live in the same neighborhood, and they 
both receive the same pay. Mr. Acontributes 
nothing to religion and charity. Mr. B, moti- 
vated by deep convictions, and through self- 
denial, gives generously of his hard-earned 
money to support his local church, to con- 
tribute to foreign missions, to support the 
Boy Scout movement, to assist in the Red 
Cross drive, and the U. S. O. drive. He con- 
tributes to a hospital that does charity work, 
and he donates to his college. 

Shall we support a tax system that taxes 
Mr. A and Mr. B alike? I assume the answer 
is “No.” If the answer is “No,” then will we 
tax Mr. B’s exempt income and make him file 
a claim for it at the end of the year? There, 
gentlemen, is the problem. 

The United States has a stake in the an- 
swer to that problem. It is not a preacher's 
problem or a problem that belongs to those 
charged with raising money. 
give a few dollars to support the Boy Scout 


movement, a community may be saved the 


expense of a costly trial and a prison term. 
Because men give of their substance to sup- 


| port a church, that inspires people to high 





Because men 
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living and restrains their bent for evil, } 
are saved and children are not sent to ; 
institutions supported by taxation. By 
men give of their substance to provide 
ity and philanthropy, the taxpayers of A: 
ica are saved millions of dollars. B 
devout individuals prayerfully give t 
sionary programs, the causes of war wer 
moved in the far corners of the earth. 

is no other antidote for the causes of 
Again, I say the question of taxing ex 
income given to religion and charity is a ; 
lic question and means much to our c 
Giving to religion and charity is patri 
in its highest form. 


I would remind the committee that + 


are millions of people—the majority of 1 
of low incomes—who give 10 percent 
of their income regularly. 
denominations in our midst that mai: 
such a record for all of their members 
tice cannot be done by averaging what t 
give with the millicns who give nothir 
including it in the withholding table 

is contrary to the inherent right of an A 
ican to be 
fairness. 


There are 


an individual and lacks 


May I suggest to the committee that 


system is adopted to eliminate the t 
turn for great numbers of people, the ; 
sions of H. R. 3472 be incorporated. Yi 
recall that a hearing was had on this bi! 
its companion bill before the Senate Fi 
Committee and the same can be four 
pages 747 to 776 of those hearings. In t 
event that the mechanics of H. R. 3472 
not be incorporated in your new measure t 
simplify taxes, then I suggest that provi 
be made which grants to those taxpayer 
certify that they are regular and consist: 
givers to religion and charity and that t 
expect to give an amount in excess of 3 } 
cent of their net income, the right to r 
their tax base upon which the withh 
tax is applied by 15 percent, and that at t 
end of the taxable year, they be required 1 
file a return on that 15 percent of thei 
come. 
such appropriate conditions and penaltic 
this group in their wisdom think best, 


That should be accompanied 





Report of Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomics of California State Chamber of 


Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 
Mr. ANDERSON of California. 


Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 


to include the attached report of 


committee on post-war economics of t! 


California State Chamber of Comme! 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES AFFECTING FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


The Committee on Post-War Economics ©! 
the California State Chamber of Commerc 
having determined that its first objective 


should be to make recommendations Ur 
matters of public policy and the attitud: 


government affecting free enterprise, submi 


the following as fundamental problems wh 


the American people will face in the immé 


diate and subsequent post-war era. 
The first task undertaken by our comn 
has been to define and to point out: 











1. The obstacles to the functioning of free 
netitive enterprise and the conditions 
er which it may be expected that business 
function most effectively in the pro- 

wction of goods and in the rendering of 
services at the lowest possible cost for the 
widest distribution and consumption; 

9. The fundamental premise that business 
includes capital, management, and labor, 
which are all segments of free enterprise in 
the production and exchange of goods and 
services; 

That free enterprise can do a better job 
providing employment of free men than 
- other system, and within the framework 
f that system effort should be made to find 
wavs and means to minimize or ameliorate 

rmal periods of depression and 

nemployment; 

4. That there are maximum limits to which 
vernmental guaranties against the ills of 
] can be afforded without substantially 
mpairing the functioning of free enterprise, 
nd that there are dangers to free enterprise 
a the solvency of government in the ex- 
tension of social-security plans beyond these 


ite: 


2 


That the laws or practices on the part of 

tal, management, or labor which restrict 
utput, create artificial work, or too minutely 

‘egate the functions that can be per- 
formed by workers of various crafts, and re- 
strictions on production which hamper out- 
put of the most goods and services at the 
least cost for distribution to the most people, 
s Id be eliminated. 
It is our conviction that post-war planning 

maximum production and employment 
by business can be carried on successfully 
only in an environment where public policy 
and the policies of government remove re- 
strictions upon production, and offer the en- 

uragement, the incentives, and the re- 
wards for risk taking that are the mainspring 
of a free-enterprise economy. 
The following report of our committee gives 
broad outline the major issues in the de- 
mobilization and post-war period, and our 
recommendations of policies necessary to pro- 
vide an environment under which free enter- 
prise will operate in a healthy fashion. 
Further detailed and specific recommenda- 
tions within this framework of general prin- 
ciples are being and should be developed by 
the agricultural, industrial, transportation, 
natural resources, taxation, socia] security, 
and other permanent committees of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. Such 
further extension and elaboration of these 
policies as the board of directors may thus 
approve, later can be added to this broad 
outline of policy. 





&® 








A. POLICIES PRIOR TO OR IN THE DEMOBILIZATION 
PERIOD 
Termination of war contracts 
Recommendation 

That— 

1. The Congress create now an efficient 
governmental organization of well-trained 
ersonnel for the purpose of carrying on 
Tfompt contract cancelation procedure and 
ayment. 

2. The Congress enact legislation to pro- 
vide that the Government may not be per- 
mitted to avoid termination procedure by 
sending out stop-work orders without pre- 
viously giving termination notice. If stop- 
page continues for an unreasonable time 
contractors should have the right to invoke 
termination procedure. As a part of this 
legislation, that provision be made for suit- 
able action to define basic policies for ter- 
mination procedure. 

8. In fixing allowable costs in the ter- 
mination procedure, reasonable considera- 
tion should be given to post-war conversion 
costs where the manufacturer has not been 
otherwise compensated; and that on gen- 


eral termination, losses on one contract shall 
be an offset to profits on another 

4. Delegation of clear-cut authority to 
contracting agencies to make final settle- 
ments with contractors within the frame- 
work of policies established by the organiza- 
tion created by Congress for that purpose, 
subject to review by the Comptroller General 
only in cases of suspected fraud. 

5. Enactment of legislation to establish a 
clear and simple avenue for appeals to courts 
by contractors for settlement of disputed 
claims, and to establish adequate legal ma- 
chinery to expedite the handling of such 
cases. 

6. That every contractor and subcontrac- 
tor be granted the right, under proper safe- 
guards, to obtain mandatory loans from the 
Government equal to a substantial propor- 
tion of reasonable settlement claims to be 
based upon a formula to be established. 


Statement 


Manufacturers have invested large amounts 
of working capital in plant conversion, 
plants, machinery, and raw materials to en- 
able them to produce war goods needed by 
the armed forces. Delay in the settlement 
of claims arising from the termination of war 
contracts would preven. this working cap- 
ital from being available for the prompt con- 
version of plants, purchase of new machin- 
ery, and employment of workers in resuming 
peacetime production. 

Uncertainties as to policies and methods 
of contract termination, and as to the na- 
ture of costs or claims which may be dis- 
allowed, prevent manufacturers from being 
able to estimate accurately how much money 
they will have for post-war production and 
employment and when it will be available. 

Simplicity of procedure, speed in settle- 
ment of claims, and removal of all possible 
uncertainties as to policies and methods of 
war contract termination are fundamental 
essentials to the most rapid and complete 
achievement of a high level of post-war pro- 
duction and employment. 


Accumulation of post-war reserves 
Recommendation 


That Government cushion the shock of 
the abrupt termination of war business by 
@ more liberal policy with respect to the 
accumulation of reserves, both through 
amendments to the tax laws and through 
changes in the mandatory renegotiation 
laws. 

Statement 


Present tax laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to the rene- 
gotiation of war contracts make it impossible 
for many war industries to build up the 
reserves necessary for an orderly demobili- 
zation of war workers and reconversion of 
these plants to peacetime production. 

These enterprises should not be penalized 
or destroyed for meeting their obligation to 
produce war materials. Extraordinary costs 
of war mobilization and demobilization 
should be equitably spread. 

Substantial cash reserves are indispensable 
to the most efficient preparation for post-war 
production and employment. They are need- 
ed to finance the transition of economic ac- 
tivities from a wartime to a peacetime basis 
and to reestablish peacetime markets. 


Disposition of Government-owned plants and 
facilities 
Recommendation 

That Congress enact legislation now to pro- 
vide: 

1. For the setting up of an independent 
commission to determine all policies for the 
prompt and orderly disposition of lands, 
buildings, facilities, war plants, materials, and 
supplies acquired or constructed by the Fed- 
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eral Government for use in prosecution of 
the war; 
2. For restoration of such properties to 


private ownership and local tax rolls; 

3. That such properties shall not be used 
as Government-owned or operated ventures 
in competition with private enterpris« 

4. For industrial advisory committees to be 
appointed by the commission, to aid the com. 
mission in its relations with the various i 
dustries 


Statement 

Governmental enterprises growing out of 
the war effort which compete with the pri- 
vate economic activities of the American peo- 
ple should be terminated as soon as possible 
after the war is over. 

As part of its war program, the Federal 
Government has invested over $15,000,000,000 
in new manufacturing plants. The portion 
of the facilities which are owned by the Gov- 
ernment are tax free. Operation of these by 
the Government in competition with tax-pay- 
ing private enterprises would be unfair and 
destructive. 


Disposition of surplus stocks of war supplies 
Recommendation 
That the disposition of stock piles of sup- 
plies rot needed by the Government after the 
war shall be conducted in such a manner as 
will create the least practicable disturbance of 
the economy of the country and the least 
practicable destruction of value 
Statement 
Freedom from Government competition in 
the sale of goods is a condition essential to the 
attainment of Maximum post-war economic 
activity by the American people 
At the close of hostilities the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have on hand a huge surplus 
supply of clothing, manufactured goods, and 
raw materials. Estimates of the value of 
these stocks vary. There can be no doubt 
that it will be many billions of dollars. The 
destruction of these supplies would be un- 
necessary waste. If these surplus materials 
are thrown on the market by the Government 
to be sold at any price, such competition will 
destroy the means of production and employ- 
ment by citizen-owned business 


Timing and method of removal of economic 
controls 
Recommendation 

That— 

1. The Government by legislation or decla- 
ration of policy make provision now that it 
shall surrender its war powers at the earliest 
possible date consistent with the war emer- 
gency and with an orderly return to peace- 
time conditions. 

2. Congress enact legislation placing def- 
inite time limits on various wartime emer- 
gency controls, such as, for example, have 
been placed on similar State laws 

3. In the event the war in the Pacific con- 
tinues after the war in Europe the Govern- 
ment should so conduct its operations as to 
avoid so far as possible undue hardship to 
Pacific coast industry. 

Statement 

Complete removal of Government wartime 
controls over the economic activities of the 
people, and a proper timing thereof, are nec- 
essary to’an equitable return to maximum 
peacetime production and employment. 

Recent events indicate that the European 
phase of the war may end before hostilities in 
the Pacific cease. This may result in con- 
tinued emphasis upon production of ships 


and aircraft, the two industries in which Cali- 
fornia’s war production is concentrated, after 
production of tanks and land Army equip- 
ment has been reduced 


Continuation of the 
Pacific coast upon a full wartime | r 
| Other sections of the country have retu 1 
| to at least a partial peacetime production 
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would place California manufacturers at a 
compet disadvantage 
kets for peacetime goods 


itive in securing mar- 
Demobilization, retraining, and reen 
ment 


ploy- 


Recommendation 

That immediate steps be taken to obtain 
a national study of the problem of demobili- 
zation of men in the armed forces and of 
war workers 

Statement 

During 1943 there were about 900,000 more 
wage and salary workers employed in Cali- 
fornia than in April 1940, when the total was 
about 2,009,000. The number of residents of 
this State who have entered the armed serv- 
ices is estimated as upward of 500,000. If all 
who are now working were to remain in the 
labor force after the war, and all who entered 
the services return to this State, the poten- 
tial addition would be 1,400,000, or 70 per- 
cent more than were employed in April 1940. 
The minimum number of demobilized serv- 
icemen and war industry workers, according 
to the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, will be about 1,000,000. Somewhere be- 
tween these upper and lower limits is the 
measure of California's post-war demobiliza- 
tion, relocation, and reemployment problem. 

To assure the most equitable and efficient 
transition of men in the armed forces and 
war workers to peacetime pursuits there is 
need for: 

1. A determination of fact as to what the 
demobilization problem actually will be in 
each community when peace comes. 

2. A thorough analysis as to how well the 
various proposals for demobilization would 
meet the actual problem. 

3. Public discussion and understanding as 
to the effects of the demobilization proposals 
upon future employment and production and 
the solvency of present socia] security funds. 

4. Careful consideration of the desirability 
of a complete separation of any cash benefits 
which may be paid to men demobilized from 
the armed forces from existing social security 
programs. 

5. A study to be made of the question cf 
severance pay for war workers. 

6. A study be made of the problems in re- 
spect to the absorption of returning service- 
men into industry, created by union mem- 
bership requirements and restrictions. 

7. Representation of private employer and 
employee groups as well as Congress on any 
national commission appointed to study this 
problem, 

In striving to attain maximum employ- 
ment in private enterprise after the war, the 
management of business should not place it- 
self in the fallacious position of assuming 
responsibility for full employment, or of 
making promises of full employment which 
it may not be able to fulfill, The demand 
for labor is a joint demand and is derived 
from consumers’ demands for the products 
of labor. These demands for the products 
or services of the business in turn are influ- 
enced by their selling price. The achieve- 
ment of a condition of full employment in a 
free and competitive economy depends upon 
whether effective means are found to obtain 
such a balance in the relationships of wages, 
material costs, prices, and other factors as 
will result in maximum production and con- 
sumption. For either business or govern- 
ment to promise or attempt to provide full 
employment, regardless of whether the prop- 
er means are taken to achieve such a bal- 
ance, is to invite bankruptcy. 


B. POLICIES IN POST-WAR YEARS 
Taxation policies 
Recommendation 


That the Government eliminate all un- 
necessary expenditures to the end that there 
be a reduction in the present corporate and 
personal income-tax rates, and as a part of 
this procedure so equalize the tax burden 





that venture capital will again become avail- 
able. 
Statement 

To facilitate the increased production of 
needed peacetime goods and services and to 
encourage venture capital, present high war- 
time taxes should be reduced as scon as the 
war is over. Adjustment and equalization of 
the tax burden is needed. 

Existing national policies of taxation are 
destructive to new enterprise, and a barrier 
to full production and employment. A tax 
method whicr takes nearly all of the gains 
or profits from a venturesome enterprise, 
and compels those who put their savings into 
such undertakings to take all of the losses, 
strangles the kind of enterprise which creates 
new jobs and better products. With a na- 
tional debt of the size we will have at the end 
of this war, it is necessary that every oppor- 
tunity be given to create new wealth. 


Monetary and credit policies 
Recommendation 


That Government give assurance now it 
will not further devalue the dollar, and that 
Congress not again delegate to the executive 
branch of the Government the power to 
change the value of the dollar. 


Statement 


The supply of capital available to business 
for the financing of progress and production 
and employment is affected also by uncer- 
tainty as to future value of the dollar. 

People are reluctant to invest their money 
in business for a long period of years unless 
they are reasonably certain that the Govern- 
ment will not reduce the value of the dollar 
during the period of the investment. 


Budgetary and debt policies 
Recommendation 


That Government adopt a policy for the 
progressive and continued reduction of the 
national debt. 

Statement 


A sound governmental fiscal policy is basic 
to the success of any program for post-war 
prosperity and progress in the United States. 
Deficit spending must not be continued into 
the post-war years. 

Any uncertainty as to the financial sta- 
bility of the National Government affects all 
citizens in their activities. Any lack of con- 
fidence in the ability or willingness of Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations will retard 
long-term investment in productive activities 
and hold back expansion of production and 
employment. 


Social security policies 
Recommendation 


That Congress and the legislatures of the 
several States, in acting upon social security 
or other public assistance plans, be guided 
primarily by these considerations: 

1. Increased output of goods and services 
and the expansion of productive work in pri- 
vate enterprise is fundamental to the future 
security or standard of living of all of the 
people and to the solvency of their govern- 
ments. 

2. Under existing and probable future bur- 
dens of taxation, higher pay-roll or similar 
taxes upon business for the support of large 
new social-security programs will restrict 
needed expansion of production and jobs. 
The adverse general results of such a restric- 
tion on jobs and pay rolls are likely to be so 
much greater than any of the intended ben- 
efits to specific groups of individuals, as to 
justify opposition at this time to any large 
extension of social-security programs. 


Statement 


The American people cannot wisely or justly 
raise social-security benefits to the point 
where it does not pay all able-bodied indi- 
viduals to live productive lives. To attempt 
to place social-security benefits at too high a 
level is to strike at two of the main sources 
of America’s strength—the acceptance of re- 
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sponsibility by the individual for hi 
welfare and the incentives which enab) 
people to promote progress and employment 

The best security for an individual ji 
the individual develop within himself » 
qualities of the American spirit and his ,; 
abilities and skills to perform the usefy] 
constructive work for which he is most sui: 

Another limit upon the extension of 
lective aid to the unfortunate, which 
be exceeded without injury to the produ 
enterprise which sustains all such activ} 
the size of the tax load. 

Labor relations and wage polici: 
Recommendation 

That the national labor legislation 
amended now to: 

1. Require election of all labor represe; 
tives by secret ballot of a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to vote in the appropriat 
units for collective bargaining. 

2 Ban the use of force or threats of i 
to secure membership in any labor org; 
tion. 

3. Require a majority vote of membershj; 
by secret ballot before any labor organizat 
could call a strike. 

4. Outlaw the use of secondary boycotts 

5. Provide for uniform financial account 
and reporting by labor organizations, 


Statement 


There is need for consideration by all! gr 
of labor relations and wage policies that will 
promote maximum production and employ- 
ment by business enterprises. 

More than two-thirds of the new wealth 
created annually by private enterprises goes 
to employees, as wages, salaries, or social 
security benefits. Employees have the most t 
lose if business enterprises fail to achieve 
maximum production after the war. 

The right of employees to create or to join 
organizations through which they may be rep- 
resented by those of their own choice to nego- 
tiate with employers is an established and 
recognized part of the free enterprise syst« 
The bargaining strength which is thus guar 
anteed by national legislation should not be 
abused. There should be developed a wider 
understanding of the fact that labor has 
nothing to gain in the long run by encroach- 
ment upon reasonable margins of profits nec- 
essary to keep a free enterprise economy func- 
tioning and expanding. The great gains to 
labor, as to all other partners in such a sys- 
tem, must come from more production and 
distribution at a lower cost, and from ful! use 
of resources and technological improvements, 
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Monopoly and restrictive practices 
Recommendation 


That reasonable and effective restrictions 
be enforced against monopolistic pract 
contrary to the public interest, on the part 
of capital, management, or labor; and that in 
fields where monopolies are in the public in- 
terest (e. g., public utilities) they be sub/é 
to reasonable and effective public regulat 


Statement 


To permit maximum production and ¢m- 
ployment in post-war years, the fullest u 
of resources and technological advances, anc 
the competitive production of more goods &' 
less cost for more people should not be 
checked by monopolistic practices on the part 
of capital, management, or labor. In the 
comparatively limited areas of economic ac- 
tivity where experience has shown that the 
public interest is best served by legally re- 
stricting competition, as in the case of pub- 
lic utilities, reasonable and effective regula- 
tion of practices or price levels must be sub- 
stituted for the free play of economic forces 
which should govern all other economic ac- 
tivities of the American people. 


Government operation of enterprise 
Recommendation 


The very essence of civilization 1s that 
there be placed upon the individual nly 
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t degree of restraint which shall prevent 
encroachment upon the rights of others, 
releasing to the utmost individual 
iative im every proper direction. Our 
m of government most effectively expresses 
maintains this principle. Within ow 
law exists ample provision for such 
nges as may from time to time be nec- 
wy to safeguard our people. It is there- 
essential that our Government should 
upulously refrain from any activity in 
I usiness or industry when it can be success- 
ully undertaken and conducted by private 
nterprise. Any tendency of Government to 
r such fields should be carefully weighed 
the light of its possible effect on the very 
nius of our institutions. 


The Transition to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Arthur G. Drefs, chairman of the board, 
made before the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce on January 25, 1944: 


THE TRANSITION TO PEACE 
(By Arthur G. Drefs) 


When historians write about the epoch- 
making periods of America, the years that 
we are now going through will rank as the 
most critical and far-reaching. Decisions 
that are being made today and tomorrow 
will have a profound effect on the kind of 
country that will be in existence for the next 
50 years. Are we going to have a free Amer- 
ica or will our lives and businesses be sub- 
jected to the iron heel of bureaucracy? 

Unless we reach wise solutions to all of the 
many colossal problems confronting us today, 
all of the war sacrifices—the supreme sacri- 
fice by many of our finest young men—vwill 
have been in vain. Military victory alone 
is not encugh. Measures to prevent future 
wars must be established. Our democratic 
form of government—particularly the preser- 
vation of the rights granted by our Constitu- 
tion and by our Bill of Rights—must be re- 
affirmed in forthright words translated into 
& convincing program of sound action. 

What are some of the problems?’ Let's 
examine a few. 

The President admitted in his address to 
Congress that to date contracts amounting 
to over $12,000,000,000 have been canceled. 
In most cases canceled contracts have been 
replaced by other orders, so that generally 
the impact of these cancellations has not 
been unfavorable. Here and there, however, 
plants have been completely shut down. 
Most of these have been Government-owned, 
so that individual businesses haven't as a rule 
been critically hurt But some have; more 
will be. It is therefore of the first impor- 
tance that legislation for the prompt settle. 
ment and payment of terminated contracts 
be enacted now. Delayed contract settle- 
ments will result in widespread bankruptcy, 
with mass unemployment. 

Our chamber of commerce has taken a 
position of national leadership on this vital 
subject, Already several important meetings 
have been held which have been beneficial to 
the St. Louis area contractors. On February 
24 we will hold a meeting at the Jefferson 
Hotel which will have national significance. 
The ranking officers of the Army and Navy to 








whom the job of contract terminations has 
been delegated, will be on hand. We hope to 
work out a pattern that will be usable effec- 
tively in all parts of the country. 

A second problem, closely akin to contract 
terminations, is the disposal of Government- 
owned plants, equipment, and supplies. It 
is generally conceded that the value of Gov- 
ernment plants and equipment alone is ap- 
proximately #20,000,000.000. How can the 
Government dispose of this tremendous plant 
and equipment without permanent harm to 
our economy? 

It is obvious that if these plants and the 
machine tools in them went to the larger con- 
cerns exclusively, an untenable monopoly 
would be created. Nothing would be more 
disastrous. 

Some individuals recommend disposing of 
the machine tools abroad. I am personally 
opposed to such action until after industry in 
this country has first been modernized. 
Many American plants are antiquated. How 
can they compete if we sell or give away our 
newest equipment and our industries con- 
tinue to operate with obsolete facilities? 
After our permanent military requirements 
are satisfied, the next step should be the mod- 
ernization of American industry—particularly 
sMall industry. The surplus, including ma- 
chinery replaced, can then be disposed of 
abroad. 

Perhaps of greater concern to all business 
is the disposal of surplus merchandise of all 
kinds which will be owned by the Govern- 
ment when hostilities are ended. Unless 
such surpluses are disposed of in an orderly 
way—over a period of years, the markets of 
most businesses will be glutted for months 
or perhaps years. 

It is recommended that a seven-man com- 
mission of businessmen, each with at least 
5 years of executive experience, be created 
by adequate legislation. The President would 
appoint the members of the commission, sub- 
ject to stipulations of the legislation. This 
commission would first find out what sup- 
plies were in existence and then arrange for 
their disposition in an orderly manner. Here 
the advice of industry and business groups 
would be necessary. For example, if trucks 
were to be disposed of, the manufacturers of 
the trucks and their distributors would con- 
stitute an industry advisory group. 

Here again our chamber will play an im- 
portant part. Our local industries—large 
and small—must be both represented and 
protected. The chamber of commerce is the 
logical agency to handle this important prob- 
lem in the metropolitan St. Louis area. 

The demobilization of war industries in- 
volves the demobilization of labor. What's 
to be done with the returning soldiers? 
What's to be done with war workers? What 
about wages? Are they to be reduced, or 
will high wages continue? 

The answer to all of these problems is nec- 
essarily national; yet St. Louis cannot adopt 
a “do nothing” policy. It must willingly ac- 
cept its responsibilities and work diligently 
and boldly for a satisfactory solution. 

The only complete solution is jobs for all 
those who want to work. It is expected that 
many young men will complete their educa- 
tion before seeking employment. There are 
several million women and men who will 
withdraw from the labor market as soon as 
the emergency has ended. Finally, there are 
always a couple of million unemployed even 
in the most prosperous periods. This condi- 
tion will likely continue. 

It should be recognized that no matter how 
skillful the transition from war to peace, there 
will be what economists call a primary de- 
pression. The length of that depression will 
depend on the successful handling of at least 
six fundamental things: 

1. Adequate legislation on contract termi- 
nations and on the disposal of Government- 
owned facilities and the intelligent enforce- 
ment or handling of it. If either the enact- 
ment of the legislation is delayed or the ad- 
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ministration of it bungled, then unemploy- 
ment will be prolonged. 

2. If the war in Europe ends several 
months before the war against Japan, then 
there should be a substantial industrial con- 
version from war operations to operations 
for peacetime products. It is generally 
agreed that with the ending of the European 
phase of the war, roughly 50 percent of all 
war contracts will be terminated. Even now 
there are adequate supplies of most raw ma- 
terials. Such materials as aluminum, cop- 
per, zinc, and steel are no k critical. 
They can’t now be diverted to consumer- 
goods merchandise because o. the continued 
manpower shortage. When manpower is 
available, there should be a skillful transi- 
tion which will take into consideration the 
competitive conditions within an industry 
and the labor situation in the areas in which 
the competitors within an industry are lo- 
cated. 

3. There must be a realistic approach to 
the wage problem by both management and 
labor. 

Management must realize that except in 
a very few locations and industries, the 
hourly wage rates will not be reduced. We 
are amassing a national debt which may 
ultimately total $300,000,000,000. This debt 
cannot be reduced or even serviced unless 
yages and prices are continued at approxi- 
mately the same levels that prevailed dur- 
ing the war years when the debt was being 
contracted. We learned in the depression 
years of the early thirties that farmers’ 
debts as an example—contracted when their 
products sold at inflated prices—could not 
be liquidated by dollars having a much 
greater purchasing value, with consequent 
deflated prices for farm products. 

On the other hand, labor must realize that 
the change from war work to peacetime pro- 
duction will result, at least temporarily, in 
down-grading of workers into less skilled 
categories. Many workers will have to go 
back to the jobs that they had before they 
entered war work. This step does not mean 
that their wage rates will be pre-war. On 
the contrary, I believe all wage classifications, 
especially unskilled, will remain at a per- 
manently higher level. But their former 
jobs will not generally yield the higher pay 
that prevails in most war industries 

In the latest report of the St. Louis office 
of the United States Employment Service, 
comment is made on the number of workers 
who refused during December to accept new 
employment at lower wages than they had 
been earning. The jobs that were available 
at less pay were not filled by war workers 
who had lost their higher-paid jobs. 

The transition of labor from war jobs to 
peace jobs constitutes one of the most diffi- 
cult problems, because it is a human prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, it must be made success- 
fully if the primary depression is to be short 
lived. 

Purther inflation must be prevented or 
rigidly controlled and confined to narrow 
limits. 

The extent of inflation is not generally 
understood. The automotive industry esti- 
mates that pre-war designed cars, if built at 
present labor and material costs, would be 
sold at prices from 25 to 40 percent high- 
er than those that prevailed when produc- 
tion was stopped. Since that estimate 
was made railroad wages have been increased, 
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freight rates. Further, demands have been 
made for higher pay in the steel industry and 
in the automotive industry. Should these 
pay increases be granted, it is conceivable 
that a car that formerly sold for $800 will be 
priced at $1,200. 

While every market survey shows a tremen- 
dous potential demand for automobiles, it is 
probable that there would be a severe shrink- 
age in demand if prices were 40 to 50 percent 
higher than prevailed before the war, 
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Many articles that are being sold today | “Doughboy’s Thoughts,” of which Miss | 


have price ceilings created 2 or more years 
ago. At present costs most of them are being 
sold at an actual loss. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization re- 
cently ruled that when commercial items are 
released for production they would have to 
be sold at cost when gross profits were con- 
siderably above those prevailing in the 1936- 
39 base period. When gross profits were 
higher than the base period, but not consid- 
erably higher, a profit of 2 percent will be 
allowed. 

It must be evident that we have not yet 
felt the inflationary effect of higher costs in 
our retail selling prices. 

Business will have to adjust itself to this 
situation by greater efficiency in manufac- 
turing and selling. It will have to adopt 
the policy of large volume at a low profit 
per unit. Satisfactory profits will result only 
from large sales and production volume. 

5. There must be realistic post-war taxes— 
both for individuals and corporations—im- 
mediately after the ending of the war. Dur- 
ing the war all but a limited few agree on 
very high taxes, not only to help pay for the 
costs of the war, but to eliminate the criti- 
cism that prevailed after World War No. 1: 
That several thousand millionaires were cre- 
ated while thousands of men were giving 
their lives for their country. 

Post-war taxes must provide an incentive 
both for individuals and corporations if full 
employment is to result. 

6. Finally, governmental agencies must be 
prepared with detailed plans for long de- 
ferred maintenance and improvements. Such 
work would provide an excellent cushion 
during the dangerous transition period. 

Jobs must be found for the returning sol- 
diers and sailors. Particular attention must 
be paid to the handicapped. Job studies 
should be made now to determine the type 
of work suitable for the handicapped. 

The chamber of commerce must be par- 
ticularly concerned with the returning sol- 
diers and sailors fired with new ambition. 
Thousands will have acquired new skills and 
other thousands will have demonstrated exec- 
utive ability of a high order. St. Louis should 
make attractive inducements to all its re- 
turnin fighting men, particularly those who 
want to start a business of their own. Here 
they should find a suitable location, whether 
it be a factory, a retail store, a garage, or a 
filling station. That isn’t all. Some method 
of providing capital—risk capital—should be 
evolved. And, finally, existing business 
should lend them a helping hand. 

In so brief a period it is only possible to 
point out a few of the most urgent situations 
that confront us. They are so many and Ss0 
difficult of solution that a timid soul would 
look askance at them. It is no time for timid- 
ity. It is a time for boldness—for concerted 
action. This St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
is bold. It is at work now. Our members, 
and ail St. Louisans, will recognize the truth 
of this statement as its many dynamic plans 
unfold for the betterment of business, labor, 
and the community. 





Doughboy’s Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER A, RAMEY 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a poem entitled 
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Mary Virginia Rose, of Springfield, Ohio, 
is the author: 


DOUGHBOY’S THOUGHTS 


O’er the sound of the battle 
O’er the din and wail of a shell 
A doughboy'’s heart is crying 
Whispering a little prayer. 


The bombs shriek o’er his foxhole 
Bullets whiz o’er his head; 

But onward he plows through blood and gore 
O’er his comrades, who are dead. 


He remembers as though it were yesterday 
He was ° ith those he loved so dear 

But now he’s out on some strange land 
A land of dread and fear. 


He’s out there fighting for freedom 
He’s out there fighting strife 

He’s out there fighting the sin of the world 
He's out there giving his life. 


All that he wan‘: from his fighting 
All that he says in his prayer 

All that he wants from his efforts 
Is a world of peace and care. 


We owe it to him out there dying; 
We owe it to him who’s in pain 
We owe it to him out there fighting 

His fighting is not in vain. 


Let's work for a better tomorrow 

Let's strike out oppression and sin 
Let’s make a world of freedom 

And make this world peaceful again. 





The Race Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article from the 
Columbia (S. C.) State on a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of South Carolina, February 29, 1944, ex- 
pressing in no doubtful terms the posi- 
tion of the legislature and the people of 
South Carolina on present-day agitators 
of the race question: 


The house of representatives of South Car- 
olina yesterday demanded that “henceforth 
the damned agitators of the North leave the 
South alone” insofar as “racial relations are 
concerned’ by adopting a concurrent reso- 
lution introduced by Representative John D. 
Long, of Union. 

“We indignantly and vehemently denounce 
the intentions, utterances, and actions of any 
person or persons and of all organizations 
seeking the amalgamation of the white and 
Negro races by a comingling of the races upon 
any basis of equality as being destructive of 
the identity and characteristics of both races 
and as being un-American and hostile to the 
existence and preservation of the American 
Union of States. * * * 

“We reaffirm our belief in and our allegi- 
ance to established white supremacy as now 
prevailing in the South, and we solemnly 
pledge our lives and our sacred honor to 
maintaining it whatever the cost, in war and 
in peace,” the resolution declared. 


GOES TO SENATE 


It was adopted by the house with no de- 
bate and now goes to the senate for con- 
currence 


} 
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In the lengthy preamble it was set out that 
“Yankee slave traders and New England ship. 
masters instituted and commercialized the 
vile North American slave traffic, brineine 
the Negro from his native Africa and sellin 
his body at a profit to the plantation owne; 
of the South during the infancy of this Re 
public. * * * It is recognized that the 
States of the North and the States of the 
South each, due to geographical, climat; 
racial, and other differences, have their re. 
spective political, social, economic, and other 
diversified peculiarities and problems +; 
may be solved satisfactorily only by | 
self-government. * * *” 

“The white race of the South and 
Negro race of the South.” it was set out 
“have been residing side by side in the same 
section in comparative peace, harmony, and 
mutual helpfulness, without material dis- 
turbance or friction, for a long period of time 
during which with their different talents anq 
limitations they have been contributing t 
the preservation 
oe * ? 





the 


and growth of the Na- 


DESTINY 


“It is believed,” the resolution set out 
“that the true destiny of the Negro race, like 
that of the white race, lies in the jealous 
preservation and promulgation of its own 
integrity and characteristics” and that ; 
mixing “would be destructive of the iden- 
tity of both races * * *.” 

“Certain persons in high official and semi- 
Official quarters,” the resolution reads, “act- 
ing in concert with strong subservient in- 
fluences of the North, actuated by malice or 
by ignorance or both toward the South in 
general and the white race in particular, 
taking traitorous and treasonable advantage 
of the critical situation brought about by the 
war, are seeking * * * tostir up trouble 
* * * between the white and the Negro 
races, thereby kindling a fire that they may 
not be abletoputout * * *., 

“Agitators of the North are playing into 
the hands of the Nazi philosophy of con- 
quest to first divide, then conquer, and by 
their treasonable utterances and conduct are 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of our 
common country, these United States of 
America, *- *¢ * 

“History and tradition prove,” it is set out, 
“that the safest policy is to allow each race 
to work out its own destiny * * * bya 
process of progressive evolution * * * in 
a spirit of mutual respect, confidence, and 
helpfulness, without outside interference.” 





Constitutional Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
communications are being received in 
congressional mail dealing with the 
money question and proposing plans to 
improve the national monetary system, 
that I deem it appropriate to present in 
the REcorpD an expression of my views on 
this vital issue, as stated in recent cor- 
respondence. There is inserted herewith 
a letter on this subject and my reply 
thereto: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 21, 1944. 
Hon. CoMpTon I. WHITE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Wuite: I fail to see what ‘he 


prosperity of a country has to do with & 
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pase of convertibility into gold or 

The real nature of money is a me- 

of exchange for the goods and serv- 

the wealth) of a nation in lieu of actual 

The quality and amount of produc- 

integrates the standard of living, and 

sitates, of course, a national fiscal policy. 

rally there can be no national fiscal pol- 

itey where there is international control of 
1e national money creation power. 

When the Government loans (as under the 
Banking Act of 1863 and the Federal Reserve 
Act) money into circulation the base for 

ich money is credit and debt. In my opin- 

| the Government should “pay” all money 

into circulation according to the volume of 

consumer goods produced. How else can 

prices be honestly controlled for the benefit 

of the citizens of the United States (not for 

eigners) except by controlling the volume 

2 currency proportionately to the vol- 

f consumer goods? Production is the 

answer to starvation and misery, and scarcity 
is the answer of the O. P. A. 

A very small amount of our money is now 
paid into circulation by the Government, and 
I can well see that those with sinister mo- 
tives could hope to get that, too, away from 
us. Also this small amount is sometimes 
used to make people feel that all of our 
money now in circuiation is of the same kind, 
that is paid into circulation by the Govern- 
ment 

If we are ever so fortunate as to have con- 
stitutional money as the founders intended, 
I fail to see how making it convertible into 
gold and silver is anything but a handle to 
the internationalists, for any commodity, in- 
cluding gold and silver, can be cornered by 
foreign nations at least to some extent if 
those foreign nations are in the hands of the 
internationalists. Then give the interna- 
tionalists even a small handle and they will 
get a bigger one through international con- 
trol of the weak nations and those off guard, 
pitting as many nations against each cther 
as they are able to for their own private 
money creation power. 

To my mind, money to be a medium of ex- 
change must be based on the physical goods 
to be distributed. Until we face this issue, 
he fundamental one for our existence, we are 
a Nation given away to the rest of the 
world 
I hcpe you will not think that this letter 
is written in any spirit of being contentious. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarIiz£ E. KENNEDY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1944. 
MARIE E. KENNEDY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mrs. KENNEDY: It is a pleasure to re- 
ceive your letter of February 21, which I had 
placed in the preference file until the dis- 
position could be made of pressing com- 
mittee commitments and pending legislation. 

The opportunity to exchange views with 
you on the money question is very much ap- 
preciated. The financial condition which 
followed the collapse of prices in 1929 should 
be the complete answer to your first observa- 


tion—or lack of observation, as you express 
it 


Mrs 


This country had everything in the way of 
natural wealth, i. e., raw materials and manu- 
facturing and distributing facilities in the 
years following the business depression of 
1929 and 1930, that we had in the preceding 
years; and it had then, as now, the perfected 
nking and money-creating facilities de- 
ised and built up with so much painstak- 
care by the banking interests of this 
untry, whose failure may be responsible for 
nditios s pointed out by the pithy state- 
ments of Will Rogers at the time: 

“Some writers are having a little trouble 
Scraping up a reason for Thanksgiving this 
year. © * * The original tdea was to give 
thanks for a bountiful harvest. Well, the 
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‘bountiful harvest’ is the very thing that’s 
the matter with vs. Too much wheat, too 
much corn, too much cotton, too much beef, 
too much production of everything. We are 
the first nation to starve to death in a store- 
house that’s overfilled with everything we 
want.” 

I may add to Will Rogers’ observation—at 
the same time we were told, and the fact was 
accepted, that we had too much land and too 
many people. If all the expedients that have 
been found necessary by the Government to 
move and distribute the necessities of life 
to people able and willing to work—from the 
R. F. C. and its kindred financing organiza- 
tion down to the Surplus Commodity Corpo- 
ration—did not demonstrate to your entire 
satisfaction the inefficiency and failure of our 
monetary system, “I fail to see” how these 
facts can be demonstrated without com- 
pletely destroving our national economy. 

I agree with you that if our money system 
is to be managed by any agency empowered 
to issue legal-tender paper money, that 
agency should be the Federal Government— 
and the Government issues should be paid 
into circulation, interest free, just as Treas- 
ury notes (so-called greenbacks) were cre- 
ated and placed in circulation by the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln during the 
Civil War. 

The only money that is now being paid 

into circulation by the Government, i. e., 
legal-tender silver certificates redeemable 
in silver dollars, is superior to bank-note 
money, as it has both the national credit 
and the eouivalent in silver dollars behind 
it; and their creation and issuance is a 
source of profit to the Government that puts 
these silver certificates into circulation by 
paying them out in meeting Government 
expenses; and they are paid into circula- 
tion, interest free, and not loaned into cir- 
culation as bank-made money is in exchange 
for interest-bearing Government bonds or 
interest-bearing business notes (i. e., eligi- 
ble paper). We did have constitutional 
money that bought for us Louisiana and 
Florida, financed the acquisition of Texas, 
California, and the Oregon Country—bought 
Alaska, developed this country in most pro- 
gressive stages until the supply of the larger 
portion of our constitutional money was 
cut off in 1.873 by the demonitization of 
silver. Later, constitutional money was 
completely replaced by bank-note paper 
money when gold was nationalized in 1934. 
The constitutional money you mention was 
provided by one of the first acts of Cong! 
I quote from the speech of Senator Cockrell, 
found on page 236 of part 3, volume 25 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD: “Congress by ‘an 
act establishing a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States,’ approved 
April 2, 1792, exercised its constitutional 
power by establishing a mint and au- 
thorizing the coinage of gold, silver, and 
copper coins, and placed gold and silver 
upon a perfect equality, and gave to each 
unlimited coinage, and to the coins of each 
full legal tender in all payments, the gold 
coins to be eagles, half eagles, and quarter 
eagles of the declared value of ten, five, and 
two and one-half dollars, respectively, 11 
parts pure gold to 1 of alloy; and the 
silver coin to be dollars or units, half dollars, 
quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes, and 
made them all a full legal tender in payment 
of any and all sums. 

“The weight of the gold in one dollar if 
coined would have been 27 grains standard 
and 24.75 pure, and the weight of the silver 
in the dollar or unit was 416 grains of stand- 
ard and 371% grains pure, and the value of 
this silver dollar was to be that of the Span- 
ish milled dollar then current.” 

The answer to your second observation, or 
failure of observation, is that in basing the 
value of money on the precious metal of rec- 
ognized international value, money is largely 
freed from dependence on the credit of the 
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—including the 

ernment—a plan which 
international value, and 
tends to eliminate the inequality of inter- 
national exchange. And, second, this plan 
provides for automatic control the in- 
crease in the volume of money ulated to 
the production of the precious metals, and by 
using both gold and silver at a ratio of value 
fixed in relation to the quantity of produc- 
tion of each metal under the system you best 
provide for the necessary increase in the vol- 
ume of money to keep pace with increasing 
population and growing commerce—esti- 
mated to increase at the rate of 3 perc€nt 
annually. The use of goid alone as basic 
money fails to meet this requirement—silver 
and gold taken together come nearest to ful- 
filling this need for a gradual increase in the 
basic money volume. In periods when busi- 
ness conditions were favorable, banks 
with the cooperation of the Government, 
have succeeded in making banknote paper 
currency work in place of silver, which was 
discontinued as money by demonetization, 
and this banknote money has sufficed the 
country’s money needs until some financial 
disturbance caused a depression which im- 
paired bank confidence and resulted in the 
withdrawal of banknote currency 
money was most needed, with 
results, 

The constitutional money of gold and sil- 
ver as established by the First Congress has 
the advantage of being acceptable in inter- 
national exchange at its recognized value. 
It has the advantage of freeing the control 
of the expansion and contraction of primary 
money from the management of any bank- 
ing group; it has the advantege of being in 
ex.stence and available for use as a measure 
of value as a medium of exchange, a the 
storage of wealth regardless of bank confi- 
dence and the quality of any nation’s credit. 
It is a price stabilizer in time of financial 
stress; and the full use of both gold and 
silver as money at a fixed ratio of value is the 
only solution of the money question which 
has been pressing for solution ever since the 
banks invented interest-yielding national 
bank paper currency in the stress of the 
emergency of the Civil War, when the Na- 
tional Bank Act was made law 

I welcome the opportunity to excha 
views with you on this most vital national 
issue. 


several] national governments 
credit of our own G 
stabilizes money's 


the 


when 
disastrous 


nge 


Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
poor Finland is again between the devil 
and the bear. 

There have been 3,565 Executive orders 
from March 4, 1933, to January 1, 1943. 

Senator KENNETH WHeERRY is the mi- 
nority whip of the unper body after a 
year in the Capital. He is a natural. 

After 150 years our country still n 
tains its three separate branches of gov- 
ernment, on paper.—Cloakroom, March 
4, 1939. 

A woman constituent wrote that the 
G. O. P. should nominate for President 


iin- 
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a bachelor or a widower.—Cloakroom, 
March 2, 1940. 

The one “indispensable” head of our 
land has changed a majority of his Cabi- 
net members in the middie of the 
stream.—Cloakroom, September 7, 1940. 

The people of my district seriously fear 
a military dictatorship here more than 
an invasion by Hitler—Cloakroom, Sep- 
tember 19, 1941. 

Che House is beginning to realize that 


its intended function was to represent 
the people and not the President.— 
Cloakroom, November 13, 1941. 


The McNary and Cullen funerals this 
week, with the cooling of the lava from 
last week’s eruption, leaves Capitol Hill 
exceedingly sad and dull. 

Texa the Lone Star State—became 
an independent republic 108 years ago 
today and remained so for nearly 10 
vears, electing Presidents instead of Gov- 
ernors. Funny, how in the last few years 
she has tolerated so much dictation from 
above. 





A Just and Honorable Peace for Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if the principles laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter are to be used as 
a broad plan for the prevention of fu- 
ture wars then we must start invoking 
those principles now. For if the settle- 
ment of permanent questions such as 
boundaries and the sovereignty of gov- 
ernments are concluded before the war 
finally ends in utter and complete dis- 
regard of the principles laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter it will be difficult indeed 
to use it as a basic document when peace 
finally comes. 

In connection with the settlement of 
the dispute between Finland and the 
Soviet Union the following language 
from the Atlantic Charter is clearly per- 
tinent: 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the pecples concerned. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. ©° * ® 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established in 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their in freedom from fear and 
want. 


lives 


This charter was adopted by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Brit- 
ish Governments and although not an 
orisinal signatory to it the Soviet Union 
laver acquiesced in and agreed to its ob- 


; dom which 


jectives, and formally adhered to it by 
igning the United Nations joint declara- 
tory January 1, 1942. In this joint dec- 
jaration, it was provided among other 
things: 

Each government pledges itself to coop- 
erate with the governments signatory hereto 
and not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemie: 


Clearly, Mr, Speaker, the present at- 
titude of the Soviet Union toward Fin- 
land and the other small nations does 
great violence to the principles of free- 
dom of nations desiring to live at peace 
with one another. Finland had war 
thrust upon her. It was not of her 
choosing. She has at all times been 
ready to quit the war whenever she 
could have peace on just and honorable 
terms. No one could fairly expect her 
to do any less. Speaking of the wanton 
aggression upon Finland on February 11, 
1°40, President Roosevelt said: 


Here is a small republic in northern 
Europe. A republic which without any ques- 
tion whatever wishes solely to maintain its 
own territorial and governmental integrity. 
Nobody with any pretense of common sense 
believes that Finland had any ulterior designs 
on the integrity or the safety of the Soviet 
Union. * * * It has allied itself with an- 
other dictatorship and it has invaded a 
neighbor so infinitesimally small that it 
could do no conceivable, possible harm to 
the Soviet Union, a small nation that seeks 
only to live at peace as a democracy and a 
liberal forward-looking democracy at that. 


In January of the same year, Prime 
Minister Churchill, voicing his abhor- 
rence on what was happening to Finland 
said: 

Only Finland—superb, nay sublime—in the 
jaws of peril—Finland shows what free men 
can do. The service rendered by Finland to 
mankind is magnificent. * * * We can- 
not tell what the fate of Finland may be, but 
no more mournful spectacle could be pre- 
sented to what is left to civilized mankind 
than that this splendid northern race should 
be at last worn down and reduced to servitude 
worse than death by the full brutish force of 
overwhelming numbers. If the light of free- 
still burns so brightly in the 
frozen north should be finally quenched, it 
might well herald a return to the dark ages, 
when every vestige of human progress during 
2,000 years would be engulfed. 


These statements are as true today as 
they were in 1940. Yet there are forces 
in this country who would have us believe 
there is some justification to the demands 
of the Soviet Union. They would have 


| us believe that since Russia is an ally, 


it is perfectly justifiable for her to dictate 
the boundary lines and control the gov- 
ernment, as well as the lives and destiny 
of the people of that gallant little nation. 


| There are those who think it perfectly 


justifiable for Russia to subjugate the 


| sovereignty of Finland and make it a part 


of the Soviet Union. But in my humble 
way, Mr. Speaker, I desire to voice protest 
against any such inequitable procedure. 

We all hesitate to criticize this conduct 
on the part of Russia who is now an ally 
in this conflict. But whether friend or 
foe, Mr. Speaker, we cannot condone or 
approve the arbitrary subjugation of a 
small nation and people by the govern- 
ment of a larger and stronger nation. 
Under the Atlantic Charter, and by com- 
mon consent of all free governments, no 
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| specific form of government can be richt-. ( 
fully forced upon any country, large or i 
small, without the consent of the peop!e ! 


| of such nations freely expressed. 
| The question of national bounda 
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| policies. It involves policies which should 
| be fixed and determined by the pea 

| conference at the end of hostilities y 

| all victorious nations can sit tog: 
and amicably arrive at fair and 
terms. 

If Russia or any other of our 
shall be permitted to make final p: 
treaties before the end of hostilities 
what situation will each of the smal] 
countries of Europe find themselves in? 

What will be the situation with re 
to Finland if this policy is to be pur 
and acquiesced in by us? America ha 
never had a more honest and loyal friend 
than the Republic of Finland. Ow 
friendly relations over the years hav: 
proven this conclusively. Is it fai: 
honest on cur part to be silent while t 
Soviet Union makes a one-sided pe: 
treaty with Finland which might de- 
stroy the territorial integrity of that 
country and its free institutions? No 
one in a free country would sanction 
unilateral peace treaties between other 
nations where all parties concerned were 
not given an opportunity to be heard. 
We would not permit our enemies to act 
in any such manner, Mr. Speaker, and in 
my judgment we should not permit our 
allies to do it without as much as raising 
our voices in protest. 

If peace is to be concluded between 
Russia and Finland and some of the 
other smaller nations before hostiliti: 
end on other fronts wherein final and 
permanent policies and commitments ars 
involved, then such negotiations should 
proceed in accordance with the terms 
and spirit of the Atlantic Charter. No 
nation, friend or foe, should be per- 
mitted to arbitrarily dictate peace term 
to any other nation. If there is going 
to be international cooperation to keep 
peace between nations after the v 
such international cooperation should bs 
a factor in any peace treaty concluded 
from now on. If we cannot cooperate 
with, or if we cannot secure the coopera- 
tion of our allies, in peace arrangemen! 
which are concluded during the progr: 
of the war, how can it reasonably be 
expected that we will secure such coop- 
eration when hostilities finally and « 
pletely end? 


t 











Need for Additional Transcontinental Air- 
Line Service to New Engiand States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leav: 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, ! 
wish to include the following resolu' 
which was sent to me by the clerk to | 
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Council, City of Boston, Mass., urg- 

> that the New England States be given 
tional transcontinental  air-line 
ice: 


Whereas New England is today being un- 
ly discriminated against in the is- 
of transcontinental air-line certifi- 

es; and 

1ereas there does not exist in the entire 
ed States a situation in air transporta- 
comparable to that of New England gen- 
and Boston in particular; of the five 

t metropolitan areas in America—New 
k, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
n—only Boston is so isolated as to be 

i by only one transcontinental air line; 


Whereas Washington, which was also 
i by but one transcontinental air line, 
had its situation rectified by the action 
sivil Aeronautics Board so as to enjoy 
he facilities of all the transcontinen- 
and 

Whereas this situation is working to the 
detriment of New England’s commercial and 

trial development: Be it 
Ived, That the eity council of the city 
n demand that the Civil Aeronautics 
B i grant permits to competing transcon- 
tinental air lines to bring all communities in 
New England up to an equal footing with all 
ther comparable communities in the United 


tes 


nes; 


Tom Cullen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, having | 


enjoyed a close personal friendship with 
Tom CULLEN since he became a Member 
of this House, I share the sorrow that 
has come to his family. 

Tom CULLEN was devoted to the suc- 
cess of his country. Born and raised in 
the city of Brooklyn, his interest in the 
success of the farmer was as great as his 
interest in the success of those who re- 

ied in the urban centers. He was a 

ional, not a local, legislator. Time 
ind again I have seen him assist in pass- 
ing legislation of little benefit to those 
he represented. No higher tribute can 
be paid him than to say he was re- 
spected by all who knew him. 

Not only his city and State, but the 
= 


Nation, has lost an outstanding public 
rvant. 


Federal Land Banks and Land Bank 


Commissioner 


REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STEPHEN PACE 
OF GEORGIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


PACE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
mmittee on Agriculture has been giv- | 


\Tr 
Nir, 


ing and will continue to give considerable 
study to agricultural credit and will from 


| time to time submit legislation on that 
| subject. 


Federal land-bank and Land Bank 
Commissioner loans closed in 1943 were 
33,208 in number for a total of $92,397,244, 
an increase of 10.5 percent in number and 
12 percent in amount over 1942. Of 
these, 13,025 were joint land-bank and 
Commissioner loans. Both number and 
dollar volume of new loans closed were 
smaller than in 7 of the previous 10 years, 
exceeding only 1938, 1939, and 1942 

Repayments of principal were $427,- 
119,112, an increase of $124,107,653, or 
41 percent, over 1942. Repayments were 
$4.62 for each $1 of new loans made dur- 
ing the year. Principal payments in- 
cluded $242,447,618, representing pay- 
ment in full before maturity of 160,902 
loans, an increase of 64.7 percent over 
1942. Payments in full were 2.62 times 
the dollar volume of new loans made. 

On December 31, 1943, there were out- 
standing 801,061 Federal land-bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner loans, agere- 
gating $1,764,127,623. This represented 
a net decrease of 14.5 percent in number 
and 16.6 percent in amount during the 
year. Land-bank loans decreased 15.3 
percent in dollar volume; Land Bank 
Commissioner loans, 20.7 percent. On 
December 31, 1943, all matured install- 
ments were paid on 92.5 percent of the 
land-bank loans, and 90.8 percent of the 
Land Bank Commissioner loans, com- 
pared with 89 and 87.4 percent, respec- 
tively, a year earlier. The proportion of 
Federal land-bank loans with all matured 
installments paid was higher than at any 
year end since 1925. 

The land banks acquired 1,434 farms 
and sheriff’s certificates during the year, 
compared with 3,480 in 1942. Acquire- 
ments were smaller than in any year 
since 1925. Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation acquired 1,983 farms, com- 
pared to 3,330 in 1942. On December 31, 
the land banks held 3,636 farms, com- 
pared with 8,339 a year earlier. Similar 
figures for the Corporation were 2,423 
and 4,057. Land-bank holdings were the 
smallest since 1925. 

FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Loans and discounts during the calen- 
dar year 1943 aggregated $927,435,580, an 
increase of 13.7 percent over 1942, being 
the largest total in any year since the 
banks were established in 1923. Of the 
total credit extended, $604,253 538, or 65.2 
percent, was to production credit asso- 
ciations; $94,961,910, or 10.2 percent, to 
privately capitalized financing institu- 
tions; $223,220,132, or 24.1 percent, to 
banks for cooperatives; and $5,000 000, or 
0.5 percent, direct loans to cooperative 
associations. 

BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 


The 12 district banks and the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives made advances to 
cooperative associations of agricultural 
producers during 1943 amounting to 
$398,581,320, and purchased Commodity 
Credit Corporation paper from coopera- 
tives amounting to $68,875,888, making a 
total of $467,457,208, compared with 
$252,379,499, $87,136,622, and $339,516,- 
121, respectively, in 1942. On December 


| 
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31, 1943, loans were outstanding to 1.388 
associations for a total of $271.258.083. of 
which $36,084,173 represented C. C. C 
paper. This total was 21.8 percent 
greater than that outstanding December 
31, 1942, and was the largest on any 
month end since the banks were organ 
ized in 1933. 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATI 
In 1943 the production credit associa- 
tions made 230,735 loans for a total of 
$501,211,688, a decrease of 2.3 percent in 
number and an increase of 4.9 percent 
in amount, compared with 1942. On De- 
cember 31 the associations had 138,315 
loans outstanding amounting to $198,- 
734,411 compared with 142,471 loans for 
$184.662,139 outstanding a 
Class B—active member-borrowers— 
stockholders at the end of 1943 num- 
bered 278,029, which was 3.4 percent 
more than at the end of 1942. 


NS 


year earlier. 


EMERGENCY CROP AND FEED LOANS 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Of- 
fices closed 121,335 loans in 1943 for 
$19,269,945, decreases of 11.9 percent in 
number and 2.1 percent in amount from 
1942. Collections of principal, including 
1934-35 drought feed loans, were $28,- 
171,516, or $1.46 for each $1 of new 
loans made. Interest collections were 
$3,865,766, making total collections dur- 
ing the year of $32,037,282. Collections 
of principal and interest on loans made 
in 1936 and prior years, including 
drought feed loans, were $12,336,049. 
Total number of loans outstanding was 
reduced by 4.4 percent during the year, 
and total dollar volume by 5.8 percent. 
REGIONAI AGRICULTURAL 


CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


The Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration of Washington, D. C., under a 
special wartime program, made 108,820 
loans amounting to $65,358,621 in the 
first 6 months of 1943, of which 52,296 
loans for $29,073,019 were outstanding 
on December 31. On that date, there 
were also outstanding 996 other loans 
totaling $2,974,010. These totals were 
made up of 653 loans with balances of 
$2,678,298 in the Wenatchee-Okanogan 
area in the State of Washington—a con- 
tinuing program of financing the fruit 
industry there; 329 loans for $270,557 
representing outstanding balances from 
the 1932-34 R. A. C. C. loan prt 
and 14 loans in Florida and Oklahoma 
for $25,155 made since July 1, 1943, un- 
der the restricted operations of R. A 
C. C. prescribed in section 2 of the Agri- 


culture Appropriation Act for 1944. 


sram,; 


Soldiers’ Vote Legislation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Friday, March 3, 1944 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. S; 
my view that the agreement 
the conferees on the soldie! 
means the disfranchisement 
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in the 


armed forces. As I have re- 
peatedly stated, I favor a simple law, 
removing just as much red tape as pos- 
sible to guarantee the right of suffrage 
to all who are wearing the uniform of 
the United States in this war regardless 
of whether they be in this country or 


abroad. 

I have talked to members of the armed 
forces who have been overseas, some in 
the Pacific and some in Europe. They 
told me frankly if the Members of Con- 
gress realized just exactly what condi- 
tions exist when men are at the front, 
they would reach the conclusion that 
there was little time for them or their 
officers to devote to carrying out provi- 
sions of such a law as is proposed. Men 


cannot be called back from the front, 
they said, for such purposes. 

“Sveryone I spoke to favored a Federal 
ballot, but one noncommissioned officer 
made a suggestion which I felt is worth 
considering. The suggestion was that 
either the Congress or the States provide 
that the men and women in the armed 
forces be furnished with a Federal bal- 
lot and or. that Federal ballot at the 
bottom would be space that would en- 
able them to say whether or not they 
desired to vote a straight Democratic or 
Republican ballot, and if they did so ex- 
press such a desire, their ballot should 
be counted in favor of the party can- 
didates that they endorsed and that in- 
includes not only Federal candidates but 
State, county, and city candidates. 

I do not think there is an individual in 
the United States who can with any de- 
gree of accuracy say just how many dif- 
ferent ballots are printed. In a recent 
speech Senator Kiicore of West Virginia 
said that there were 350 magisterial dis- 
tricts in his State, each with a different 
ballot. He said that Rhode Island, the 
smallest State in the Union, had 100 dif- 
ferent ballots, and he contended, and he 
was not corrected, that Illinois has 12,000 
different ballots. In my own State, Mis- 
souri, we have 34 State senators, one-half 
elected every 2 years, and we have nearly 
150 State representatives as well as 13 
Congressmen. Aside from that, consider 
the large number of candidates from 
constable up, including our county and 
circuit judges as well as county officials. 
We have 114 counties and the city of 
St. Louis within the boundaries of Mis- 
souri, each having a separate set of 
county and city officials. In my own 
congressional district, which is located 
entirely within the city of St. Louis, there 
are any number of different ballots. 
The citizens on one side of the street do 
not always vote for the same district can- 
didates as the citizens on the other side 
of the street, because that street might 
be a dividing line. We have any number 
of justices of the peace and constables 
with separate districts, State senators 
with separate districts, as well as State 
representatives with separate districts, 
each district requiring a different ballot. 

I was in hopes, Mr. Speaker, that our 
conferees could come to an agreement 
that would not disfranchise those that 
are fighting for the preservation of our 
country, but it seems that this is im- 





possible. When those wearing the uni- 
form learn of the action of Congress on 
this legislation, it will not in any way 
improve the morale of the service. 





Relations Between the Executive and the | 
Legislative Branches of Government 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the relations 





between the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government must be im- 
proved if there is to continue even pre- 
tended cooperation. If the legislative 
branch cannot be coequal with the exec- 
utive branch, then one will have to pass 
out of the picture and the people called 
upon to determine for themselves the 
question as to whether they want to be 
governed by law or by men. 

The question of the right of employees 
of the Government under direction of 
the Chief Executive to decline to furnish 
documents and papers to and to testify 
before investigating committees of the 
Congress is now constantly arising and 
is one on which some understanding 
must be reached between the Congress 
and the President. This same question 
arose during the administration of Presi- 
dent Washington, and on the subject Mr. 
Jefferson made this statement: 


At a meeting of the Cabinet the subject 
(of discussion) was the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of March 27, to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of the late expedition 
under Major General St Clair, with power 
to call for such persons, papers and records 
as may be necessary to assist their inquiries. 
The President (Washington) said he had 
called us to consult, merely because it was 
the first example, and he wished that so far 
as it should become a precedent, in should 
be rightly conducted. He neither acknowl- 
edged nor denied, nor even doubted the pro- 
priety of what the House were doing, for 
he had not thought upon it, nor was ac- 
quainted with subjects of this kind. He 
could readily conceive there might be papers 
of so secret a nature as that they ought not 
to be given up. (The Cabinet was not then 
ready to give their opinions, but another 
meeting was held 2 days later when) we 
had all considered and were of One mind: 


1. That the House was an inquest, and, 
therefore, might institute inquiries. 2. That 
it might call for papers generally. 3. That 


the Executive ought to communicate such 
papers as the public good would permit, and 
ought to refuse those, the disclosure of 
which would injure the public. Conse- 
quently, (they) were to exercise discretion. 
4. That neither the committee nor the 
House had a right to call on the head of a 


department, who and whose papers were | 


under the President alone; but that the 


committee should instruct their chairman 
to move the House to address the President. 
Hamilton agreed with us in all 
these points except as to the power of the 
House to call on the heads of departments. 
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He observed, that as to his Departm:, 
act constituting it had made it su} 
Congress in some points, but he 
himself not so far subject, as to be 
to produce all papers they might , 
They might demand secrets of a very 
vous nature. * * * I observed 
difference between the British Par 
and our Congress, that the former 
legislature, an inquest, and a co, 
the king. The latter was, by the C 
tion, a legislature and an inquest but 
council. (It was) finally agreed, t 
(separately) to the members of the 
tee, and bring them by persuasion int 
right channel. It was agreed in thi 
that there was not a paper which 
not be properly produced, that copi 
should be sent, with an assurance 
they should desire it, a clerk should ; 4 
with the originals to be verified by 1 
selves. 





Production of Ammunition for Civiliar 


Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSO} 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter 
from the Conservation Department of the 
State of Wisconsin: 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Madison, February 26, 1944 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. STEVENSON: Mr. A. WILLIS Ropent- 
son, chairman of the Select Committ 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources, Ho. 
Representatives, has advised this depart 
of the tentative program of product 
ammunition for civilian use in 1944 
to approval of the War Department B 

We are informed that the schedule 1 
authorizes during the first 6 months 
current year only 26 percent of the pre- 
normal production of shotgun shells 

Last year representatives of the Stat« 
the Fish and Wildlife Service met with : 
resentatives of the War Production B 
this question. A very limited amount 
munition was released, and for the m 
too late to be of benefit to many Wis 
hunters. Methods of distribution we! 
equitable. 

The people of Wisconsin feel strongly 
we should have a larger production of 
gun shells for civilian use this fall if 
can be furnished without interfering 
the war effort. This feeling is based on t 
things: 

1. The necessity of controlling w 
damage to crops, livestock, and poultr) 

2. The value of hunting relaxation t 
proximately 300,000 Wisconsin citizens 

3. Consideration of the millions of po" 
of meat that are utilized annually durin 
Wisconsin hunting seasons. 

We wish to emphasize that we should 
to have the larger production asked for « 
if it can be furnished without interfe: 
with the war effort. 

The importance of securing fairly 
stocks of ammunition in sufficient time 


ia 
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and equitably distributed should be 
ized to the War Production Board. 
uns that you can take to do this will, 
be deeply appreciated by the people 
>: State 
ery truly yours, 
: E. J. VANDERWALL, 
Conservation Director. 


Three Messages in a Row Spell 
President’s Disdain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks given in the 
House, I include an article by Daniel M. 
Kidney, Scripps-Howard staff writer, 

h appeared in many newspapers, in- 
iding the New York World-Telegram, 
n February 24, 1944. 

The matter referred to follows: 
WASHINGTON, February 24.—President 

sevelt’s disdain for Congress has been 
elled out by him in three messages sent 
Capitol Hill within the last 30 days. 

The first was January 26, when he de- 
unded as Commander in Chief a Federal 

t for soldier voting. 
ome excerpts which aroused con- 
g onal ire: “The need for new legislation 
s evident if we are really sincere—and not 


» rendering lip service to our soldiers 
. 7. * 


e are 


and sailors 
people—I am sure with their 
ngues in their cheeks—say that the solu- 
this problem is simply that the re- 
spective States improve their own absentee- 
ballot machinery. 

‘In fact there is now pending before the 
House of Representatives a meaningless bill, 
passed by the Senate December 3, 1943, which 
presumes to meet this complicated and diffi- 

ult situation by some futile language.” 


Some 


FRAUD ON SOLDIERS 


“I consider such proposed legislation a 
fraud on the soldiers and sailors and marines, 
* * It is a fraud upon the American 
yO ple * e — 
La st Friday, he sent a veto message on the 
antisubsidy bill which contained these re- 
fiections on Congress: 

“The reasons for my disapproval of H. R. 
$744—my most emphatic and vigorous dis- 
approval—must already be Known to every 
Senator and every Representative. 

“The bill presented to me would destroy 
the stabilization program. I cannot accept 
responsibility for its disastrous consequences. 
I hope the Congress will not compel these 
consequences.” 

His masterpiece of vituperation was read 
in the House on February 22. Here are some 
extracts from the tax veto message which 
caused patient Majority Leader Bark ey, 
Democrat, Kentucky, to explode and fight 
back: 

RELIEF FOR THE GREEDY 

“I regret that I find it necessary in the 

ist of this great war to be compelled to do 
this in what I regard as the public interest. 
* * * Tt is not a tax bill but a tax-relief 
bill providing relief, not for the needy, but 
for the greedy * * *%, 

It has been suggested by some that I 
Should give my approval to this bill on the 


ground that having asked the Congress for 
a loaf of bread to take care of this war for 
the sake of this and succeeding generations, 
I should be content with a small piece of 
crust. 

“I might have done so if I had not noted 
that the small piece of crust contained so 
many extraneous and inedible materials.” 

NOT TREASURY'S FAULT 

“The Nation will readily understand that 
it is not the fault of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the income-tax payers are flooded 
with forms to fill out which are so complex 
that even certified accountants cannot inter- 
pret them. 

“No; it is squarely the fault of the Con- 
gress of the United States in using language 
in drafting the law which not even a dic- 
tionary or a thesaurus can make clear.” 

The day after the soldier-vote message was 
sent to the Hill, Representative Francis Case, 
Republican, of South Dakota, addressed the 
House on the subject Let the President Lead 
With Temperate Speech 

Majority Leader McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, had just urged more tem- 
perate language in House discussions of the 
soldier-vote bill, to which Mr. Case replied: 

“In all sincerity, and with all respect, I 
want to suggest to the majority leader that 
he convey that suggestion to the Chief 
Executive. 

“Unity is not commanded and will never 
be produced in this country by name calling. 

“Unity will never be produced by proclaim- 
ing that all those who are opposed to you 
take their positions with their tongues in 
their cheeks, are economic royalists, or what- 
ever other title seems to most discredit them 
at the time. 

“We can have unity in this country, we 
can prosecute the war with one mind, when 
there is leadership that respects and directs 
its appeals to the common sense and the fair- 
mindedness that exist in the average Ameri- 
can citizen.” 


Simplification of Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
concurrent resolution adopted by the 
South Carolina Legislature. I think 
every Member of Congress has made a 
desperate effort to compel the Internal 
Revenue Department and the Treasury 
Department officials to simplify the in- 
come-tax forms. I doubt if there is 1 
percent of the Members of Congress who 
will be able to file their income-tax re- 
turns without the assistance of aC. P. A., 
and we should let the executive depart- 
ment know that the people throughout 
the country are dissatisfied with the com- 
plicated forms that they are required 
to file with the internal revenue col- 
lector this year. 

I am delighted to join with other Mem- 
bers of Congress in bringing pressure to 
bear on the officials who have the respon- 
sibility of framing these forms, in an ef- 
fort to see that they are simplified as soon 
as possible, 
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The resolution follows: 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 

gress of the Unite tat 

United States 

plified 

Be it resolved by the house of repre 
tives (the senate concurring), That ‘the Con- 
gress of the United States of Ameri 
hereby requested to provide meaz 
the United States income-tax returns 
simplified; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
forwarded to each of South Carolina's 
sentatives in Congress 


vide that 


be sim- 


nia 
tae- 


Bank of International Settlements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr 
Speaker, on March 26, 1943, I introduced 
a resolution to authorize the Banking 
and Currency Committee to make an in- 
vestigation of the Bank of International 
Settlements and addressed the House on 
that same date giving certain facts and 
asking certain questions about this bank 

It is my great fear that this interna- 
tional financial institution, in which even 
at this day German financie it down 
with Americans and British on the board 
of directors, and the controlling stock of 
which is held by banks under Hitler’s 
control, contains the greatest danger to 
the real cause for which American men 
are today fighting on the battlefields of 
the world. 

As a further warning to the Congress 
and to our country I include with my re- 
marks herewith three articles appearing 
recently in the New York Post on the 
subject of the Bank of International 
Settlements, and I implore the Members 
of the House to read these articles with 
care: 

{From the New York Post of February 2, 1944] 
How Nazi MONEY Barons PULL WirEs To RULE 
PEACE 
(By Tabitha Petran) 

Germany's barons of industry and finance 
have made known to certain British and 
American bankers the terms of a peace plan 
under which the Nazi capitalists would retain 
power after Germany's defeat 

Under this plan British and American in- 
dustrial-financial groups would gain joint 
ownership of German industry with the pres- 
ent owners; and the German industrialists 
and financiers would get a hand in 
choosing the political leaders of post-war 
Germany and the right to maintain an armed 
police force to keep “order.” 

The plans of German bankers and busi- 
nessmen to avoid the consequences of mili- 
tary defeat are closely related to similar plans 
in preparation by the Reichswehr and the 
Nazi Party. The machinery to put the plans 
of all three groups into operation the moment 
the Nazi regime goes down has already been 
set up. 

The plan for which German industry and 
finance seeks to win the support of sir r 
groups in the United States and Britain is 
referred to us the Schacht plan. 


free 
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id to provide also that Britain and 
i allow Germany for a period of about 
armed police f f from 400,000 
to 500,000 men which, collaborating with the 
Allies, would insure that neither the 
armies nor inter 
stability of the new 1 


of German ind 


years ali 


“red” 
iten the 


ership 


HACHT PLAN IS 

The so-called Schacht p!an was prepared by 
the German World Economic Society— 
Deuteche Weltwirtschaftliche Geselischaft— 
Which was put in charge of preparing peace 
settlements for the industrial-financial group 

these propcesals to appro- 
priate circles in Britain and the United States 
when the certainty of Germany's military 
defeat trent 

just time the 

Schacht plan was readied for feelers abroad, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German Minister of 
Finance, conveniently moved one of his resi- 
dences to Zurich, Switzerland, an hour's 
train ride from Basle, home of the Bank of 
International Settlements, and present resi- 
dence of Schacht’s old friend, Thomas H. Mc- 
Kittrick, American president of the B. I. S., 
of whom Dr. Harry White, monetary adviser 
to Sccretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
said in a press conference November 23, 1943: 
“There's an American president [of the 
B. I. S.], an American president doing busi- 
ness with Germans while the American Sol- 
dicrs are fighting German soldiers.’ 


and of conve Zz 


became ap] 


Last year at about the 


FIFTH COLUMN OF IMPERIALISM 


The men in the inner circle of the German 
World Economic Society are prominent in 
the B. I. S. The key figures of German in- 
dustry and finance are the Nazi representa- 
tives in the B. I. S. and at the same time 
members of the German Society. Dr. 
Schacht is a former director of the B.I.S 

The German World Economic Society was 
set up just before the last war, in April 1914, 
as a fifth column of imperialism by the Ger- 
man equivalent of the National Association 
cf Manufacturers—Reichsverband der Deut- 
schen Industri The society was revived 
from the moribund state it had fallen into 
after the last war when the Nazi geopoli- 
tician Kar] Haushofer became a member in 
the early thirties. 

Under Haushofer’s direction, the society, 
working closely with the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, embarked 
on a program of industrial and financial 
espionage especially in Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy and of establishing friends 
and contacts in these countries. German 
members of the I. C. C. and the society were 
the main fifth column in France, making the 
secret agreements with the French financicrs 
and businessmen who betrayed the Republic. 


FARBEN IS CHIEF POWER 


The most powerful members of this society, 
author of the Schacht plan, today hold posi- 
tions in the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, a veritable League of Nations of in- 
ternational high finance, which was founded 
in 1930 to fulfill loan functions incident to 
the Young plan for resuscitating Germany. 

Chief power of the society is I. G. Farben 
Industrie, whose cartel arrangements are 
world-wide. Dr. Hermann Schmitz, presi- 
dent of I. G. Farben, is a key member of the 
society and a director of the B. I. S. 

One of the most powerful bankers in Ger- 
many is Kurt Freiherr von Schroeder, of 
Cologne, a promoter of Hitler and the Nazi 
Party. Von Schroeder is a director of the 
B. I. S. and a member of the society's inner 
circle. 

WHITE EXPLAINS B. I. 8S. ROLE 


Mr. White, who declared that the B. I. 8.’s 
American president, McKittrick, is now “do- 
ing business with Germans,” made that State- 








ment in answer to a question whether the 
B. I. S. would figure in plans for a post-war 
internat currency and world bank, as 
had been proposed a few days before by Leon 
Fraser, former president of the B. I. S. and 
now president of the First National Bank of 
New York, the American bank in the B. I. S. 
White sad: 

“The Bank of International Settlements 
has no significance with respect to this. 
The Bank of International Settlements right 
now is German-controlled, anyway, and it 
operates. Germany is anxious to keep it 
alive because she hopes to use it as an in- 
strvmentality for getting back into financial 
pover. and she is being very nice to the bank, 
but she votes the shares, of course, of the 
countries she occupies—in effect, though not 
nominally—and she thinks it is a gocd in- 
strument to have when peace comes.” 


innal 
tODal 


AXIS-ALLIED MEETINGS DENIED 


According to charges made in the British 
and American press, the board of directors 
of the B. I. S., comprising representatives 
from Axis and Allied countries, have sat 
down together at Basle at the annual general 
meeting of the B. I. S. each June since the 
war began 

These charges have keen officially denied. 
But the statutes of the bank define the an- 
nual general meeting as one attended by its 
voting members and state that the only 
voting members are the board of directors. 
The 1942 annual report of the B. I. S., in 
possession of the Post, is headed: “Twelfth 
annual report of the president of the Bank 
for International Settlements to the annual 
general meeting held at Basle, June 8, 1942.” 

The %.I1.S. is still doing business in Basle. 
President McKittrick travels between the 
United States and Axis-surrounded Switzer- 
land. His permanent staff in Basle is com- 
posed largely of Axis men. 

The Nazis could use the B. I. S. as a con- 
venient avenue for the presentation of the 
Schacht plan to interested Allied circles. 
McKittrick, for instance, can communicate 
regularly with Montagu Norman, a director of 
the B. I. S. and governor of the Bank of 
England. 


BANKER IS BIG INDUSTRIALIST 


The enormous importance that the B. I. 8. 
has for the peace plans of German industry 
and finance is evident from the powerful 
position that the Nazi representatives in the 
B. I. S. hold in the German industrial- 
financial set-up. 

Banker von Schroeder is on the board of 
directors of at least a dozen of the big iron 
and steel companies of Germany, is vice presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Reich’s 
railways, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Rhineland and of the German 
Commercial Credit Bank, menaging director 
of numerous other industrial concerns. His 
Cologne Bank is the bank of German heavy 
industry. I. G. Farben, whose president is a 
director of the B. I. S. and a member of the 
German Society, is the most powerful cor- 
poration in Germany. 

Nazi bank member of the B. I. S. is Ger- 
many’s central bank, the Reichsbank, whose 
president, Dr. Funk, is a B. I. 8. director. 


RUN BY NAZI MINISTRY 


The German Society, whose inner circle 
includes also the heads of the German Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry, of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron Manufacturers, and of the 
Krupp works, is under the direction of the 
Nazi Ministry of Economy. One of its officers 
is Hans Erich Posse, Under Secretary of the 
Economic Ministry, an old-time Weimar of- 
ficial with good contacts in England. Dr. 
Kurt Wiedenfeld, economic adviser to the 
Foreign Affairs Ministry, is also a member. 
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{From the New York Post of February 3 
Key NAMES IN NAZI PEACE PLor anp | 
BANKING CONTACTS 


(By Tabitha Petran) 


Through the Bank of International ; 
ments at Basle, the German World Ex 
Society, an organization of Germany 
gest industrialists and financiers, is be] 
to be in touch with a powerful financia] 
in England which before the war was ; 
fic. with appeasement and a pro-c: 
policy. 

The German society, as the Post ré 
yesterday, has prepared the Schacht 
for which it is seeking support in A 
financial circles. This plan, so far 
known, offers the United States and B 
joint ownership with the present ow 
German industry in return for a eu 
that Germany's financial leaders shal! c} 
the political leaders of post-war Ge: 
and that the new German regime sh 
permitted an armed police force t 
order. 

There is evidence that the German 
is trying to push this plan through the B 
of International Settlements in Bas! 
that Germany places no difficulties 
way of communications between thoss 
nected with the B. I. S. in Axis-surr 
Switzerland and London. 

CONTACT EFFORTS REPORTED 

This German group, whose key figures 
clude the Nazi banker Kurt von Schroeder 
Cologne, and the president of I. G. Far 
industries, Dr. Herman Schmitz, is rep 
trying to contact in England Frank C. 1 
a partner in the international banking hx 
J. Henry Schroeder & Co. of London. 

Schroeder of Cologne, one of the b 
financiers in Germany, and Dr. Schmitz 
directors of the B.I. S. 

Tiarks was until 1939, at least, one of at 
200 honorary non-German members of 
German World Economic Society, and « 
tributed articles to the society's publicati 
The owner of J. Henry Schroeder & C f 
London is related to the Nazi banker, Kurt 
von Schroeder of Cologne. 

The B. 1.8. is today doing business in Bas}: 
Its permanent staff is composed of an Ameri 
can president, Thomas H. McKittrick, and : 
financial figures from Axis or Axis-occu 
countries. One of the members of this per 
manent staff in Basle, the assistant gene: 
manager, Paul Hechler, is vice president of 
the Reichsbank, Germany’s central b 


MONTAGU NORMAN MENTIONED 


Who are the powerful British financial fig 
ures who might be contacted through 
B. I. S. by Baron Kurt von Schroeder ar 
Schmitz, of I. G. Farben, directors of 
B. I. S. and representatives of the inner « 
of the German World Economic Societ) 

One is Montagu Norman, a British dire t 
of the B. I. S., one of the chief architects of 
Britain’s pre-war policy of buying off the 
Nazis, a close personal friend of Dr. Sch 
who is living in Zurich, and governor of t 
Bank of England. 

Another is Sir Otto Niemeyer, also a dir 
tor of the B. I. S., a director of the Bank 
England, considered second only to Norm 
in power, and also identified with Brit 
pre-war appeasement policy. And the | 
sible means of contact in this fin 
stratosphere that floats above nat 
boundaries? 

Paul Hechler, vice president of the Nazi 
Reichsbank, who is now serving on McKit- 
trick’s permanent staff in Basle, is an old- 
time protégé of Niemeyer’s and Norman 

LONG-TIME CONNECTIONS 

What are the connections between the in- 
dividuals whom Baron von Schroeder and Dr 
Schmitz are trying to reach in the interests 
of the powerful German World Economic So- 
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>and between these individuals and Ger- 
1 finance itself? 
Henry Schroder & Co., of London, in 
, Frank Tiarks is a partner, did busi- 
r many years with the Schroeder banks 
of Cologne and Hamburg. It was the bridge 
een London's “city” and heavy indus- 
of western Germany—strongly repre- 
ed, by the way, in the German World 
mic Society. 
n von Schroeder, who until his death 
440, was senior partner of the London 
der bank and chairman of the board 
its New York branch, J. Henry Schroder 
ng Corporation, of New York, was a 
man of Baron Kurt von Schroeder. Pres- 
t head of both the London and New York 
anies is Baron Bruno’s son, Helmut 
B. Schroder, a member of the Anglo- 
;erman Fellowship before the war. 


TIARKS’ CONNECTIONS 


Tiarks, partner of the London Schroder 
rm and one of the directors of the New 
York branch, is also a director of the Bank 
f England, the British bank in the B. I. S. 

iarks was a member, too, of the Anglo- 
erman Fellowship. 

Concrete evidence of actual negotiations 
contacts between these potentates of 
rnational high finance is, of course, prac- 
lly impossible to obtain. 

However, it is interesting that Sir Aukland 
Geddes, chairman of the board of the Rio 
Tinto Co., London, owners of the Spanish 
Rio Tinto mines, is reported to have been 
n Spain within the last 2 months and in 
touch with German businessmen, including 
Georg von Schnitzler, a director of I. G. 
Farben. Schnitzler, who until Pearl Harbor 
was in charge of I. G.’s American business, 
moved his residence to Madrid 6 months 
ago and has made trips from there to Lisbon 
and Switzerland. 

Geddes is the father-in-law of the Prince 
of Hesse. Before the war Geddes was closely 
connected with the General Metal Corpora- 
tion of Frankfurt, which, with the Rio Tinto 
Co., constituted the European Pyrite Co. 


[From the New York Post of February 4, 1944] 
ScHacutT Is Nazis’ Dove or PEACE 
(By Tabitha Petran) 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, financial wizard of 
the Nazi regime, is slated for a top role in the 
Slans of German financiers and businessmen 
rho hope to enlist the aid of Allied bankers 
in securing peace terms which will leave them 
in power after Germany’s defeat. 

Dr. Schacht, former president of the Nazi 
Reichsbank and former director of the Bank 
for International Settlement at Basle, made 
many warm friendships in Britain and the 
United States during his years as Hitler's eco- 
nomic ambassador. 

Schacht, it is believed, is being held in re- 
serve by the powerful German interests rep- 
resented in the German World Economic 
Society, while he undergoes whitewashing to 
make him presentable for use at a strategic 
moment. 

OUSTED FROM PARTY 


Following a report in December 1942 that 
Schacht had been named head of Hitler's 
peace negotiation office, dispatches from neu- 
tral capitals have reported Schacht ousted 
from the Nazi Party and Hitler's confidence, 
stripped of all official functions. 7 

Schacht, who ow has a residence in 
Zurich, was recenvly reported by the Algiers 
radio as about to succeed Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister. This rumor was branded 
by a former colleague of Schacht’s, Dr. Max 
Immanuel, now in Washington, as a trial bal- 
loon preliminary to a peace offensive from 
Germany. Dr. Immanuel described Hitler 
“as relying on Dr. Schacht’s frienship with 
businessmen in the United States and Great 





Britain to facilitate possible attempts at 
negotiation for an arranged peace.” 
CONTACT THROUGH LISBON 

Dr. Immanuel recently wrote in the New 
York Times: 

“In the past 2 months the general director 
of I. G. Farben, Hermann Schmitz, on behalf 
of Dr. Schacht, communicated with Lisbon 
friends, and they got in touch with New York 
bankers in the interests of peace.” 

Schacht became director of the B. I. S. in 
Basle the same year that Leon Fraser, now 
president of the First National Bank of New 
Yurk, became its president. Fraser was pres- 
ident of the B. I. S. from 1933 to 1935, follow- 
ing a 3-year term as director. First National 
is the American bank in the B.I. S. 


WARM RELATIONS 


Of Fraser’s relations with Dr. Schacht, 
Matthew Josephson wrote in a New Yorker 
profile, February 21, 1942: 

“His relations with Schacht, perhaps the 
second most powerful man in the Nazi 
regime until Hitler demoted him in 1939, were 
warm and personal and the two men corre- 
sponded with each other until about a year 
ago.” 

Communications between potentates of 
international high finance which even in war- 
time tends to operate above national bound- 
daries cannot be verified, but it is clear that 
such communications are possible. 


SWISS BANKER'S ROLE 


For example, in November 1943 there ar- 
rived in the United States Rudolf Ernst, Jr., 
the son of the director of one of the biggest 
Swiss banks, Swiss Banking Corporation. 
This bank and another, the Credit Suisse, had 
established offices in New York in the summer 
of 1939. These two Swiss banks do business 
with many of the most powerful German 
industries. 

Swiss Banking Corporation is one of the 
chief banks of the Swiss I. G. Farben, which 
was exposed in hearings before the Truman 
committee as a subsidiary of the German 
I. G. Schmitz’ right-hand man, Georg von 
Schnitzler, who, as director of I. G.’s Ameri- 
can business until Pearl Harbor, came to the 
United States almost every year and had 
many friends here, now has headquarters in 
Madrid from whence he travels to Lisbon 
and Switzerland. 

Ernst, Jr., came here officially on problems 
relating to a Treasury regulation requiring 
foreign banks to register customers of 
accounts held here. 


CONFIDENTIAL MISSION 


Ernst Jr. is believed to have been entrusted 
with the confidential mission of talking over 
with American bankers the points of view 
and proposals of German big business and 
finance as outlined in the Schacht plan. 

The Swiss Banking Corporation with which 
Ernst is connected has been very useful to 
Nazi business. Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge brought this out in testimony 
before the Kilgore committee in December 
1943, relating to the indictment of the 
Schering Corporation of Bloomfield, N. J., as 
a tool of the Nazi trust, A. G. Schering, of 
Berlin. Berge termed the transaction by 
which the Swiss Banking Corporation “got 
apparent control” of the Schering Corpora- 
tion of Bloomfield “a mere sham to make it 
appear that the American corporation was 
ecntrolled from Switzerland rather than from 
Germany.” 

Berge also pointed out that the Swiss bank 
similarly aided the Nazi cartel in England. 


GOT SCHRODER LOAN 


The J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York, American branch of the 
London Schroder bank, made a loan to and 
was banker for the Schering Corporation of 
Bloomfield. Schroder of New York like 
Schroder of London had close relations before 
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the war with Nazi banks, industry, and car- 
tels 

German big business and finance, organized 
in the German World Economic Society, is at 
present feeling out the ground to lay a basis 
for favorable terms when peace comes 

Nazi businessmen have been greatly en- 
couraged by the friendly policy Britain and 
the United States have shown in north Africa 
and Italy to business promoters and finan- 
ciers of fascism and especially by such devel- 
opments as the appointment of Guido Jung 
Mussolini’s finance minister for 6 years, a 
lesser Schacht, as Badoglio’s finance min- 
ister. Jung represented Mussolini at in 
national conferences just as Schacht 
resented Hitler. 
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The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUS:L OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Toledo Times of March 2, 1944: 

NEW DEALERS SETTLE FOR PART OF ARMY VOTE 

It appears the administration is going to 
get a compromise Federal ballot through 
after all. 

Most States fought the Federal ballot for 
soldiers. The handling of ballots comes 
strictly within State's rights. The Federal 
Government has no election rights. This is 
why there was so much protest against the 
administration’s plan to vote the soldiers. 

The administration has not its case 
entirely. The compromise seems to be that 
all States will have the right to accept or 
reject the Federal write-in ballot for soldiers. 

The Federal ballot, if approved, will be 
used only in those States in which the Gov- 
ernors certify by August 1 that the Federal 
ballot is acceptable. 

The Federal ballot, as agreed in the com- 
promise, can be used to augment the State 
absentee ballot with the consent of Gov- 
ernors. Pro-New Deal Governors will accept 
it. But there are plenty of Republican Gov- 
ernors who will make every effort to get their 
own absentee ballots into the hands of sol- 
diers to edge out the Federal ballot. 

Service men and women must swear they 
have applied for State absentee ballots and 
have not received them before they can be 
given the Federal ballot. 

The administration apparently is willing 
to accept such Federal ballot votes as it can 
get. Getting as many as possible will be bet- 
ter than none at all. 

The Federal soldier ballot is a pro-New 
Deal ballot any way you measure it. The 
soldiers will be asked to vote for or against 
their commander in chief. According to 
Army discipline, drilled into every soldier 
from the day of induction, he is taught to 
please his superior officers. 

Ousting the Commander in Chief, in the 
mind of a well-trained soldier, would be re- 
garded as disrespectful. President Roosevelt 
will get the lion's share of the soldier vote 

If the States are on their toes and speed up 
the printing and distribution of the absent 
ballots, they can block off some of 
of the New Deal Federal ballots 
problem has been made equally 
the States. They may distribute it 
lots, and the distribution will be in the h 
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of the F 
force 

It will be well to watch New Deal cam- 
paigning emong the soldiers. Campaign liter- 
ature, radio broadcasts in the guise of official 
messages from the Commander in Chief, in- 
creased food rations and many other means 
available to Mr. Roosevelt must not be used. 

We have been through three New Deal cam- 
paigns before, and everyone knows they do 
not miss a single election trick. 


deral Government and the armed 


Plight of the Independent Oilman 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, the inde- 
pendent oilman is still being driven to 
bankruptcy by the Government. Sales 
representing millions of dollars by inde- 
pendent oilmen, big and little, are go- 
ing on each week—sales of valuable 
proverty which the independents desire 
to retain, but cannot. The sales are be- 
ing made to the major companies, so the 
drift toward a monopoly is inevitable. 

The independent oilmen who discov- 
ered most of the oil resources in the 
United States are being penalized for 
this effort by their Government in the 
O. P. A.’s stubborn, idiotic refusal to per- 
mit them to have a price that will enable 
them to live. 

The bill we passed in the House to 
correct this evil is sleeping peacefully in 
the Senate committee under the ban 
of the administration. The other body 
is dutifully obeying. 

In spite of the fact that in America 
there are 10,000 miles of wedge belts like 
the Joiner formation in east Texas, ca- 
pable in many instances of producing 
vast quantities of oil remaining to be 
explored, bureaucratic stupidity keeps 
the independent oilman at the bottom 
of the list of all commodities in price. 

Notwithstanding the vast resources in 
North and South America, yet to be ex- 
plored for oil, the administration is dog- 
gedly furnishing to three great oil com- 
panies, who have plenty of money of their 
own, the vast sum of $150,000,000 for the 
building of a 1,200-mile pipe line in Iraq 
and Iran. It cannot be completed for 
3 years, if then. The companies have 
the money to build the pipe line. What 
they want is assurance that the United 
States Government will enforce their 
concession by force of arms if necessary. 
This presents an international problem, 
but the proponents of the deal insist that 
the Senate of the United States has no 
right under its treaty ratifying power 
to have a voice in this international deal. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the clearest state- 
ments of the independent oilman’s 
plight is stated in an article entitled 
“Good-bye Oil” by Frank R. Ford of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Press reproduced in 
the Washington News. It reads as 
follows: 








GOOD-BYE OIL 
(By 
Press) 


EVANSVILLE, IND., February 25.—An oil-man 
friend of mine is pumping 17 wells in this 
area. Best 1 produces 10 barrels a day; 
worst, 3 

Recently he was pumping 19 wells. The 
2 others made 7 barrels between them. 
Both of these have been pulled and plugged; 
out of production forever. 

“We're running out of oil,” says President 
Roosevelt. Our Government plans to spend 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
sixty-five million dollirs to build a 1,200- 
mile Arabian pipe line. Standard of Cali- 
fornia, the Texas Co., and Gulf will use the 
line, and are expected to repay the Govern- 
ment’s investment in 25 years. 

Asks the Evansville oil man: If we’re run- 
ning out of oil, why isn’t more attention paid 
to the home situation? 

He is one of the legion of independent 
producers. His story is fairly typical. He 
quit a job with a major oil company to bunt 
oil himself on a small scale, and has built 
up a good living. He leases ground, drills 
wells, and sells oi., when he finds any, to the 
major companies, at prices which in his 
opinion have been infiuenced by monopoly 
for a long time and are now fixed by Gov- 
ernment at a figure so low that he and 
his fellow independents are being gradually 
forced out of business. 

His 17 wells are “strippers”; that is, 
pumped at a relatively small profit margin. 
Pumping and procecsing costs eat up most 
of the return. 

More than 70 percent of United States wells 
are “strippers.” Last year 12,000 of them 
were plugged and abandoned. Nearly 44,000 
of them have been plugged in 4 years, says 
the National Stripper Well Association. 

Why are these wells being closed? 

Principal reason is economic. Here’s why 
the Evansville man closed his two: 

Crude here brings $1.37 a barrel, so the two 
wells were good for about $290 a month. It 
used to cost $65 a month to pump them, the 
pumper working part time. Wage-hour 
legislation, etc., had increased that cost to 
$160, leaving $130 to pay for processing the 
oil and other operation expenses. These ex- 
penses added up to more than was coming 
in, so he got out. 

Why doesn’t he just quit pumping the wells 
for a while? 

The wells must be pumped to be preserved. 
Quit pumping and the water comes in, drown- 
ing the wells permanently. Furthermore, he 
can't afford to leave valuable casing in a non- 
productive hole. 

The point is that this production is gone 
for good, along with that from 12,000 wells 
plugged last year, 44,000 wells in 4 years. The 
chance of secondary production, from forcing 
gas back into the played-out, water-ruined 
sand, also is gone. 

This loss must be subtracted from the Na- 
tion’s oil reserves, which, according to the 
President and other high authorities, are 
running out. 

How much would it cost to keep these local 
wells in production? 

In this particular case about 50 cents a 
barrel; in other cases more, or less. Any in- 
crease would save some wells. 

And a fairer price would expand domestic 
supplies in other and more important ways, 
since it would make wildcatting more prof- 
itable and keep the independent oil man in 
business. 

Here the Evansville oil man runs up against 
the circumstance that there has been rela- 
tively little agitation for h‘gher crude prices 
among major companies which control the 
great bulk of the business after the oil comes 
out of the ground, 
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| Major companies, he says, can afford ¢ 
break even or lose money in the produc: 
end. They get it back from their pipe | 
refining, and the sale of refined proc 
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Up to Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leay, 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press, of February 
25, 1944: 
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UP TO BARKLEY 


Members of the United States Senate yes- 
terday, by an unprecedented move, accept 
the resignation of Senator ALBEN Bark.ry 
of Kentucky, as majority leader, and a f 


i 


minutes later reelected him to that position 

It was a show of confidence in the Ken- 
tuckian, who resigned earlier this week afte; 
a definite split with President Roosevelt ove: 
what he called an unjustifiable assault 
the honesty and integrity of Congress 

BARKLEY, 7 years ago, was elected majorit 
leader by one single vote. He is not any mo: 
shrewd or capable now than’he was ther 
but the unanimous vote he received yesterday 
was a tribute to him personally as well as a 
rebuff to a Chief Executive, who, for the first 
time in history, vetoed a tax measure, and 
threw in a lot of uncalled-for criticism at { 
same time. 

The American people now have more faith 
in BARKLEY than they ever did before, for they 
realize it must have been a painful task for 
him to speak out against a political leader 
with whom he had been so closely a - 
ated for years. 

For many years there has been some ques- 
tion whether BARKLEY was representing the 
people or President Roosevelt as he maneu 
vered favorable votes on the Chief Executive 
pet measures 

There should be no repetition of that 
the future unless that letter written 
BARKLEY yesterday takes away from him the 
independent spirit that flamed through his 
soul Wednesday afternoon. 

For a brief time day before yesterday 
BaRKLEY reached heights he had never known 
before in the field of elocution. He delivered 
an excellent address as he came to the defense 
of Congress, and incidentally the Ameri 
people, as Members of Congress are direct rep 
resentatives of the people. 

He offered then and there blunt criticism 
of the man whose flag he had carried 12 yea! 
and cried “halt” to a White House occupant 
who more and more has tried to encroach 
the judicial powers of the Nation. 

BaRKLEY spoke out courageously agains 
this trend, but then turned around and e: 
pressed his undying admiration for the man 
who only a short time before had tried t 
humble him and his fellow Congressmen 

Mr. Roosevelt in nowise tried to spare t! 
feelings of the men who sit in the House and 
Senate, in fact his tax veto message was the 
third such this session when he used a highly 
sarcastic pen to belittle the Nation's law- 
makers. 

Senator BARKLEY was under no compuls 
to tender an olive branch to President Rocse- 
velt after his fellow Senators had elevate 
him to be their majority leader. That breach 
should not have been so quickly filled 
things lock now no compromise is possible b°- 
tween Roosevelt and Congress. He will s 
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r them with bitter, stinging phrases 


do not jump at his crack of the 


BarKitry should have maintained his 

independence. It’s up to him to 

that newborn faith in his prin- 
mere illusions. 
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History of 11 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
] to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Ernest Lindley, from the Washington 
P 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—HISTORY OF 11 
(By Ernest Lindley) 


On March 4, 1933, probably there was no 
1 the United States who dreamed that 
later Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
still occupy the White House, or that he 
ght not leave it until 1949. There 
were not many who at that time regarded 
During the 
campaign he had not posed, or been greeted, 
as a messiah. He was generally regarded as 
an amiable man with an attractive personal- 
ity and many admirable characteristics, in- 
cluding the pluck with which he had over- 
come the physical handicap suddenly in- 
flicted on him in early middle age. He was 
known to have a mildly progressive outlook, 
a rather long experience in public affairs, and 
ity to win votes. 
sevelt’s place in history can be ap- 
praised more accurately in later years. His 
contemporaries are too close to the events, 
nd their judgments unavoidably are colored 
by personal experience. But his place surely 
will be a large one, both in our national and 
in modern world history. With the possible 
exception of Washington and Lincoln, no 
President has borne so heavy a burden, and 
with the possible exception of Wilson, none 
has exerted so much influence contempora- 
neously on the world as a whole. 

Roosevelt's first term was devoted to eco- 
nomic recovery and the melange of reforms 
which came to be known as the New Deal. 
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Recovery and reform were in conflict at times, 
but they were cften inextricably bound to- 
gether. The reforms had many origins: The 


ld agrarian movements and the newer agri- 
demands for equality; the Bull 
Moose platform of 1912; Wilson’s new free- 
dom; trade-unionism; and sundry liberal so- 
cial and economic thinkers. Many of them 
were reforms long overdue. They could have 
been digested more easily if they had been 
introduced gradually in earlier years. 

In most important respects they were simi- 
lar to economic and social reforms which had 
been adopted in preceding decades in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. Al- 
though many of them were assailed at the 
e as extreme, they were, on the whole, 
ddle-way measures and are now recognized 
a§ such by all but a few irreconcilables. 

When Roosevelt took office, it was certainly 
his intention to complete his domestic pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible—certainly before 
the end of 4 years. He expected a brief period 
of change to be followed by a longer pericd of 
digestion and stability. He often commented 
that this had been the usual course of events 
in the United States, if the reforms were suc- 
cessful. But he was balked in this endeavor 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


by a majority of the Supreme Court. The 
Court not only began to undo the New Deal 
but laid down interpretations which threat- 
ened to cripple the national Government. 
The best commentary on the Court during 
this period appears in the minority opinions 
written by the present Chief Justice, Harlan 
Stone, and the late Justices Brandeis and 
Cardozo. The majority of the Supreme Court 
as it was then constituted must bear a major 
share of the responsibility for 2 or 3 years of 
internal turmoil which judicial statesman- 
ship would have spared us. 

Roosevelt was thus thrown behind his earli- 
er timetable and felt compelled to begin his 
second term with a showdown with the 
judiciary. He lost the battle, at no small 
cost to himself, but won the campaign. In 
the aftermath he challenged the conserva- 
tives of his own party on their home grounds, 
and was repulsed. The purge campaign of 
1938 saw the beginning of the recession of 
the New Deal. 

It has not been generally realized, but the 
President’s own conscious turn from the New 
Deal to a different political base began im- 
mediately after the purge campaign. It 
was prompted chiefly by the Munich crisis. 
Roosevelt saw correctly that in all probability 
another great world war was just around the 
corner, and he moved to mobilize support 
for his foreign and national defense policies. 
He needed, scught, and obtained support 
from conservative Democrats and Republi- 
cans with whom he had been at odds on 
domestic policies. Since the fall of 19388, the 
new dealers have gradually been shelved, and 
their places taken by Republicans, conserva- 
tive and middle-of-the-road Democrats, gen- 
erals, admirals, and industrialists of no par- 
ticular political affiliation. 

Thus the transition from peace to war, and 
from the New Deal to defense and foreign 
policy as the dominant considerations in the 
President’s mind, began in the fall of 1938, 
less than half way through Roosevelt’s second 
term 

The war—or, more particularly, the Nazi 
onsizught on the west—produced the third 
term. The fourth term, if there is one, will 
bring victory and at least a temporary organ- 
ization of the peace. 

Hitler achieved full power in Germany al- 
most exactly on thc day Roosevelt entered the 
White House. In the history of the war, 
Churchill and Stalin and others will lcom 
large. But the history of the last 11 years 
cculd be written satisfactorily around the 
two men whose influence during that time 
has been continucus, world-wide, and in con- 
stant conflict: Hitler and Roosevelt, the one 
now doomed, the other still going strong. 





Teamwork for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 2, 
1944: 

TEAMWORK FOR VICTORY 


America’s production miracle has been, In 
essence, a miracle of cooperation. Some- 
times the steady story of teamwork between 
management and labor seems obscured by 
the sensational news of occasional disputes 
and walk-outs. But when the record of great 
achievement is reviewed, the fact that em- 
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ployers and employees have, in the main, 
worked hand i: shoulder to shoulder 
emerges as indisputable and paramount. The 
nature and the effectiveness of this coopera- 
tion can be judged from the exhibits now on 
display the first National Labor-Maz - 
ment Production Exposition in the Commerce 
Department auditorium 

The exposition, sponsored by the War Pro- 
ducticn Board, is actually presented by the 
labor-management committees of 72 war fac- 
tories. These committees are representative 
of the thousands which have been formed in 
plants all over the country to Keep supplies 
rolling to the battle fronts with maximum 
speed and efficiency. The emphasis of the 
exposition is, as it should be, mainly on the 
contributions which workers have made 
through individual ideas and suggestions to 
the streamlining, simplification, and economy 
of production methods. Millions of man- 
hours have been saved in war plants by the 
know-how of intelligent employees in regard 
to their special jobs 

The show at the Commerce Department ts 
a tribute to American labor and industry 
alike. Happily we have not yet become so 
completely submerged in mass-production 
techniques as to leave no play for individual 
acumen and initiative. Our wealth in these 
factors contributes much to our margin over 
the enemy. The Labor-Management Produc- 
tion Exposition dramatizes and celebrates the 
manner in which they have been harnessed 
for the war effort. 








Sale of Obsolete and Damaged War 


Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R: BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Scuth 
Carolina: 

Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to place 
proper restrictions and safeguards about 
the sale by the United States Government 
of its obsolete and dameged war materials 


Whereas the press of this Nation carries 
numerous instances of obsolete and dam- 
aged gocds, not longer useful in the war 
effort, being sold at ridiculously low price: 
and 

Whereas individuals are thereby making 
exorbitant, unwarranted profits; and 


Whereas it appears that in many instances 
property sold by the United States Govern- 
ment as junk is actually useful as second- 
hand goods, and are put in trade by in- 
dividuals who purchase junk, thereby 
ously crippling small businesses; and 

Whereas such practices are contrary to the 
good of home morale: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina do 
memorialize the Congress of the United States 
to prevent by proper legislation the enumer- 
ated practices and the making of unv 
ranted profits through goods, manufactur 
for the war effort, by individuals; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu 1 be 
forwarded to the two Senators and each M>m- 
ber of the House of Representatives in t 
United States Congress from South Carolin 
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Manpower Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IOV 
avin, 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a vet- 
eran of the First World War, known to 
me personally, with a son in this war, 
writes to me as follows, and encloses the 
newspaper clipping printed below his 
letter: 

Dear Mp. rior 


taken 


FMAN: Attached please find a 
from the front page of the 
1 Wave. How long do we have 
for such uncalled for waste? To me, 

; is no different than sabotage. 

A person can’t pick up a newspaper with- 
out seeing that there is a strike in some war 
plant. Today three strikes listed in De- 
troit—the Ford Motor Co.’s Rouge plant, the 
N. A. Wocdworth Co., and Aluminum Co. of 
America, involving 2,600 war workers. Do I 
blame the workers? No. Do I blame the 
manufacturers? No. Washington Officials 
broadcasting over the radio and news items 
continuously pat us on the home front on 
the back, that we are doing as much for the 
war effort as the boys doing the fighting. 
4nd what difference does it make with the 
manufacturer, the larger the cost the larger 
the profit obtained. 

These war plants are just a haven for 
fellows who don't want to get into this war 
as a fighting man, but do a lot of complain- 
ing. Take a factory in my home town: 
Last fall there was a mass deferment of men 
called for duty; the following week deer 
season opened, some of these men had the 
nerve to go deer hunting. If they were so 
essential to the war effort, it seems as though 
they would have been too essential to be 
left, off duty for a week or so. 

Last week I overheard one of the men work- 
ing at this same plant say that “for all the 
deductions taken from my pay for this and 
that, a party had the nerve to ask me to 
buy some additional War bonds.” He said 
that he told the party to go to h—. That is 
the way most people on the home front think 
about the war. 

My son, who entered the service a year ago 
tomorrow and who went overseas in Au- 
gust, purchased nine $25 bonds and two 
$100 bonds; let some of these so-called war 
workers match this. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I can see no difference be- 
tween this and World War No. 1—just an- 
other money war. 

Very truly yours, 
VETERAN OF WorRLD War No. 1, 


LABOR WASTE AT MUSKEGON DISGRACEFUL 
(By Gene Alleman) 

East LANSING.—They say there is a man- 
power shortage in Michigan. 

Just read this story about Muskegon: The 
waste of manpower in Muskegon war indus- 
tries has become so disgraceful the town’s 
daily newspaper, the Muskegon Chronicle, 
pronounces it to be “rotten” and worthy of 
the word “sabotage.” 

Proof is presented by the newspaper in the 
following cases, both of which are vouched 
for as authentic. We quote: 

“1. I applied for work at the office of an 
industry where it seemed my previous experi- 
ence would be of value. I was employed and 
assigned to a desk. I sat there for 9 days 
without a thing to do. I protested I would 
sweep floors if they did not have anything 
else for me to do rather than do nothing. 
The answer was, ‘You are being paid, aren’t 
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you?’ I found 200 men and women in the 
plant in about the same situation. I could 
not stand it any longer, so I am leaving. 

“2. I sought employment in a war industry 
near my home. Iam a pretty good mechanic 
and hoped to get a chance to operate a ma- 
chine, so I went to work as a helper. On an 
8-hour shift, I could manage to keep doing 
something for an hour and a half. Then 
there was absolutely nothing for a few hours; 
then about 20 minutes of honest work that I 
had to try to make last the rest of the turn. 
Everybody in the shop was killing time in 
the same way. I stood it as long as I could 
and quit.” 

The War Manpower Commission has 
bluntly told Muskegon that additional labor 
is not needed there; that the production job 
could be accomplished by workers who are 
already on pay rolls; that landing-boat parts 
are urgently needed today. 


Ceiling Price on Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of South 
Carolina: 


Concurrent resolution asking the Office of 
Price Administration and other agencies 
to relieve dairy farmers from disastrous 
effect of present price ceilings 


Whereas milk has been designated as the 
No. 1 basic food necessary to our efficient 
prosecution of the war and our dairy farmers 
have been requested by their Government to 
maintain an increased production; and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
nas established a ceiling price on wholesale 
and retail sales of such milk to consumers, 
while at the same time allowing prices of 
feeds and labor to rise without restriction; 
and 

Whereas the dairy farmers of South Caro- 
lina are, under these conditions, producing 
milk at such daily losses to themselves as to 
force many of them to discontinue produc- 
tion, seriously curtail production, or do irrep- 
arable injury to their farm’ enterprise 
through excessive drains upon soil fertility 
and other capital resources; and 

Whereas this trend is threatening to break 
down an industry in this State which has 
been soundly built over a period of years and 
is seriously threatening our dairy farmers’ 
contribution to the war effort; and 

Whereas milk is being shipped into South 
Carolina at higher prices than our own milk 
producers are permitted to receive; and 

Whereas the scarcity and quality of feeds 
available to our dairy farmers and other live- 
stock and poultry producers has further 
adversely affected production of nfilk and 
other livestock and poultry products: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Office of 
Price Administration, and such other Govern- 
ment regulatory agencies as are concerned, 
are respectfully requested to give immediate 
relief to our dairy farmers through such ad- 
justment of price ceilings as will enable 
such producers to make a livable profit to 
themselves, maintain their production enter- 
prises, and make their just contribution to 
the war effort; be it further 
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Resolved, That in the allocation of Soy 
Carolina produced feeds, especially the 
tein concentrates, that the needs of s. 
Carolina dairy, livestock, and poultry 
ducers be fully and adequately cared fo) 
fore any allocations of such feeds be ; 
to other sections of the country; be it fu 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolutj 
sent to the Office of Price Administra: 
Washington, D. C., to the Office of Price A 
ministration, Columbia, S. C., and to ea 
the Senators and Members of Congress { 
this State. 


State Aid to Municipalities in the State 
of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. \) 
Speaker, pursuant to the provisions of 
House Resolution 30, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs invest 
gating the progress of the war effo 
made a report of its investigation of con- 
gested areas. 


Because of references in this report to 
the State of Washington it is deemed by 
the Governor and others that a state- 
ment showing just what has been done 
by the State in cooperation with th: 
cities of the State should be made. 


The statement by the Governor and 
letters from Mr. John Carroll, chairman 
executive committee, Association of 
Washington Cities; Hon. Herbert G 
West, mayor of Walla Walla, and Mr. 
L. R. Durkee, regional engineer, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, follow: 


STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR LANGLIE 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter dirs 
to Congressman Izac by John E. Carroll, ch 
man of the executive committee of the As 
ciation of Washington Cities. That lett 
speaks very plainly of the funds that 
shared with cities and of the cooperat 
that these cities have had. 

I also want to point out that during t! 
biennium of 1943-45 incorporated cities and 
towns will receive from the State the following 
allocations: 

From the State motor-vehicle 
500 
From the State motor-vehicle 
excise fund 
From the State general fund 
From the State liquor profits.... 10, 
From the State 10-percent liquor 

War tax 
From the admission tax (a field 

vacated by the State so that the 

cities could take over) 

Making a total of $27,500,000, as compare 
to a total of approximately $10,000,000 in th: 
biennium of 1941-43, which was the high 
sharing of funds with the cities ever in th 
history of the State. 

In addition to that the State supplies ou 
of its general revenue 25 cents per day per 
pupil’s attendance; to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, $2,270,000; for school buildings, 
$2,000,000; and $700,000 for the tubercular 
program in the counties throughout the 
State. 

Also, local government has been relicv 
of the responsibilities for the care of 
aged, sick, those on relief, and dependent 


600 
000 
700, ¢ 


, 700 








n. The Sta 
lic health, i 


snervising 
ipervising 


te carries a large load 
n State and local planning, 
g highway work; has assisted 
endously in law enforcement; has given 
rship in agricultural problems and labor 
y problems; has led in civilian defense 
1 the promotion of all war services 

if there is a mayor in any city of 
yf Washington who does not realize 
State government has gone all-out 
helpful to the municipalities in meeting 















I lems. Local newspapers have con- 
{ these public officials and—in every 
e that has come to our attention— 


y } 
oficial 


have responded in much the 


manner as has Mr. Carroll 
ht call your attention to the fact that 
; $2,000,000 that was allocated to the 
from tt general fund, $1,000,000 
f was distributed to all chartered cities 


} at 


ive population shown by the 1940 
lcensus. But the remaining $1,000,000 
x distributed only to those cities show- 
ypulation increase of 3 percent or more 
1940 Federal census. The division 
» made on the basis of the increase that 

y in that classification has had. 

», the State is sharing funds with county 
rnment for highway purposes and shar- 
with them liquor profits and liquor taxes. 

all, our cities, counties, and school dis- 

if the State of Washington are in the 

fiscal shape in their history, because our 

te government has gone further than any 

in the country in sharing its revenues 

1 local government and taking over those 

ite-wide responsibilities that local govern- 
ent has been unable to carry. 

It occurs to us that, because we have built 

up some reserves in our State during a time 

en our people could afford to make con- 

butions to government, thereby assisting 

) the control of inflation, that we are being 
criticized because of this fact. 

It is our opinion that the only reason why 

Federal Government should contribute 

to the support of certain selected cities is that 

Government itself, through its various 

war activities, has created conditions which 

place financial burdens on these cities—all 

for the benefit of the entire Nation. 

We do not ask for any different treatment, 

; far as sharing in revenues received by other 

milarly situated war centers, but we believe 

rat if there are policies based upon congres- 

nal action which makes money available 

certain purposes and these policies are 

being carried out in certain States, that they 

uld likewise be applicable here and that 

* State should not be called upon to pay 

obligation of the Federal Government be- 

2 we are thrifty and have on hand sur- 

ises deliberately accumulated for definite 

while, on the other hand, the Fed- 

Government should reimburse similarly 


1a 


Ses, 


uated cities such as ours in other States 
re tax reductions have been made and no 


pluses have been built up, although those 
es undoubtedly are as capable as our 
te to create surpluses 


ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON CITIES, 
January 10, 1944, 
Hon. E. V. Izac, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Naval 
Affairs Committee, Washington, D.C 
DrarR CONGRESSMAN Izac: I was surprised to 
d the press report of your committee find- 
charging that the State of Washington 
i been shunning its responsibility to aid 
unicipalities in meeting their emergency 
d wartime problems. While it is true that 
ra number of years cities of this State were 
in acute financial distress, the large amount 
f aid now given by the State has brought 
Ddout a very different situation. 
The State of Washington is in the front 
inks of those which share funds with their 
cal units of government. In fact, as far 
we have been able to determine, no State 
shown more concern for the solution of 
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S 


municipal 


problems, nor has any made a 
greater per capita contribution to relieve th 
financial difficuties of its cities 

I wonder if your subcommittee } 


s] 


formation on the actu: 
cities in this State rex 





} MON ¢ i 
il AMount Of aSsis 





eive. If not, you 
be interested to know that mu alities 
have allocations or shares from five State 
funds, and in addition occupy one complete 
field of taxation vacated by the S favor 
of cities. This assistance may be broken 
down as follows with the per « unt 


cities are expected to receive in 1944 fron 


aaa 
these funds 
Official estimates for 1944 
A. All cities P 1 
(1) 15 percent of State l 
ax . — $1.89 
2) 52 per it of State } 
profit 3 2. 84 
(3) 50 percent of new 10-perce 
war liquor tax 1.23 


(4) 15 percent of motor vehicle 
GEG? VAR caccccn« 

War emergency appropriation 

Admission taxes up to $1 (field 
vacated by State)- 1 





Total 
B. Certain cities: 


(1) Cities below 1,500—value of 
State maintenance of pri- 
mary highways, per capita_- 58 

(2) Cities with war industries—a 


special allocation is made to 

“mushrooming cities” which 

have boomed because of war 

industries; $500,000 is allo- 

cated per year for the pres- 

ent biennium in direct pro- 

portion the individual in- 

crease in local population 

bears to the total ihcrease 

on a per capita basis. A 

check is made by a special 

census board every 6 months 

to allow for shifts popu- 

lation. The probable alloca- 

tion per capita based on 

population increase since 

1940 will be...... mibenaiquemtll 1.85 

I wonder if you can mention any other 

State which has gone further to assist its 

cities and towns? If not, do you think it 

fair to single out the State of Washington 

for special attack stating that its responsi- 
bilities had been shunned? 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. Carro_t 
Chairman, Executive Committe 


in 
in 


e 


WALta WALLA, WASH, January 15, 
Hat. HOLMEs, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Houtmes: There has been 
siderable comment in the press of recent 
date regarding charges made by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
charging the State of Washington with be- 


1944, 
Hon 


con- 


ng neglectful as far as financial aid to the 
cities of this State is concerned. This is 
completely contrary to the facts 

The Association of Washington Cities gave 
considerable thought to the financial condi- 


tion of the respective cities of this State prior 
to the last session of the State legislature. A 
program was initiated by the association and 
carried through practically 00 


nercent 


This program had the full and complete sup- 
port of the State legislature and of Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie. 

The program was divided in two parts; one, 


the immediate emergency need created by 
war conditions and the problems the cities 
had to face; and two, a long-time program 
with a view to strengthening the financial 
position of municipalities in the State of 
Washington. In the first category $2,000,000 
were appropriated by the legislature to be 
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expended in the t f 1943-44: $1.- 
C00,000 to be di ited duril 43 which 
the cities could expend irrespectiv fs 
budget lav I ther v 
would rot have t I d 1 
budgeted, but we cou'd t 
the emerg I i to 
nd protec that the 1 ) 
to give to the citizens 
was based e 1940 census, } ° 
crease due war ¢ diti 

our particula $ 2 l 
Walla Walla received some $17,234.16 l 
I assure you was of mate - 
sistance rhis 1 yv¥ ( fi o 
tain de I ‘ a - 
ta ) fre, p e ora park i 
word Oo de} tments of mu ve - 
ment sorely taxed by increased a ity due 
to war conditions 

The 10-p recent liquor tax n idition to 
the regular d lend received b ( 

In our city this amounted to $9,467.29, and I 
law was restricted for use to the police de 
partment, fire department, and health de- 
partment 

On the automobile ex e tax W ive t 
received any dividends as ye I Y ey 
will be forthcoming in the ye 1944 Like- 
wise these funds will be restricted to the 
fire, police, and health department 

In the long-time program the Governor 
sponsored legislation wl 1 the State with- 
drew from the 5-percent admission tax 
field, giving this entir » the cities. This 
is very important, for in our small com- 
munity this has amounted to $12,817.97 for 
8 months of this year. 

We have a Governor who formé served 
as mayor of our largest city in the State, who 
brought to the Governor’s chair a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the needs 
of the municipalities of this State. Without 
question every community did not receive 
everything they would like to have had. They 
did receive, however, everything they needed 
and this program was initiated and sup- 


ported wholly and completely by the Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities which repre- 
sentative of at least 90 percent of the com- 
munities of this State, and in that 90 percent 


is 





of its membership includes every large com- 
munity. 

Consequently it is the consensus of the 
city commission of Walla Walla that the 


made by 
Affairs C 


charges 
Naval 


the subcommittee of the 














ymmittee of the House 
utterly unfair, erroneous nd even if true 
it is our judgment that a congressional com- 
mittee certainly is stepping « ! out of 
its jurisdiction by attempting to criticize or 
dictate to States and municipalitie pa 
of their program 
We do earnestly urge and requ that the 
Washington State delegation voice their re- 
sentment to the intru 1 ( rTeS= 
sional committee in strictly State and munic- 
ipal affairs and more definitely } the 
charges made are without fact, utter fa 
and can only be construed by I ; 
of this community as be r ¢ é me l 
in nature and in effec 
51 € 
HERBERT G. W 
q r 
Fer AGF 
N 7 
Sec Was! J { 
Hon. Hat HoLMe 
Washington, D. € 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HoLMEs: I ha f 
received the Fourth Annual Re} f . 
Federal Wor Agency, f the é 
1942-43. Pa t eof con 4 
allocations ler the I A 
each State C ng ‘ 
this recapituiation for your ¢ $ 
you may not have received tl I I 
I am very proud of my home I 
very proud of t t v h 


A1074 


Washington and all 
have cooperated 
Agency in 
Even a 


its local subdivisions 
with the Federal Works 
administering the Lanham Act. 
very cursory analysis of the enclosure 
pre s that this cooperation was furnished in 
a very material way also 
You will observe that the total cost of proj- 
ects which it was necessary for the Federal 
Government to construct directly is small in 
comparison with the total. A large majority 
by far were constructed with funds con- 
tributed locally to match Federal grants. Of 
these so-called non-Federal projects, 58 per- 
cent of the total cost was contributed by the 
State of Washington and its local subdi- 
visions; 42 percent was Federal funds. 


The State of Washington and its communi- 
ties have contributed, under the Lanham Act, 
practically three times as mucii money as any 
other State in the Union. (Note column 5of 
the enclcsure, “Sponsor contribution.’”’) 

I know you are facing problems today com- 
pared with which Lanham Act appropriations 
look insignificant and its administration rel- 
atively unimportant. Yet, the State of Wash- 
ington has exemplified so nobly in this re- 
spect a principle of local cooperation that I 
am sure this message will provide you with 
a few moments of Satisfaction in what will 
otherwise be probably a hectic day. 

Sincerely, 
L. R. DURKEE, 
Regional Engineer. 


Lanham Act war public works—Number and estimated cost of projects approved by the 
President, by State, and by source of funds, as of June 30, 1943 


Total 


Alabama 
Ar 
Arkansas _. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delawere 


District of Columbia ___ 


Fiorida 
Georcia....... 
Idaho_..... 
Dilinois.....- 
Indiana... 
Jowa 

h ansas : 
Kentucky - 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts AE She Lane 


Michigan ___.. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missour} ..__. 
Montana 
Nebraska. _._. 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey. __. 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina.........___- 


Ohio - 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. . -. 
‘Tennessee 

"Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W voming 
Various ' 
‘Territories and bases 


_— 


Number 
iof projects 


i. 97 
18 
34 


929° 
a= 





} 


' 





Estimated 
total cost 


2,480 | $322,770, 915 | $154, 101,284 | $49, 914, 768 $112, 119, 476 


9, 609, 399 


, 016, 667 | 
991, 848 | 


, 180, 096 
, 203, 030 
, 459, 803 

211, 260 
, 611, 709 


7, 200 
3, R65 
90, 984 
78, 378 
3, 967 
, 722 
3, 446 
794, 810 
, 859 

, 276 

, 852 

, OOO 

, 037 

, 998 
75, 966 
13, 812 
9, 897 


= 


SAAS HS 
‘ 50 ad an 


, 200, 300 
, 866, 490 
208, 148 
946, 183 
27, 838, 992 
, 326, 935 

1, 218, 529 
263, 124 
736, 814 
20, 282, 007 


oo Se 


Non-Federa! construction 


Federal 
constructiob 
| 


Federal 
loan 


Sponsor 
contribution 


Federal 
grant 


| 


$6, 635, 387 


3, 259, 934 
213, 839 
706, 900 

7,020, 018 | 
674, 896 

4, 931, 083 | 
42, 600 |. 


6, 111, 6 . 237, 855 | 
746. < | 6, 500 
1, 101 A 183, 113 
20, 604, 207 1, 445, 871 
13,17 34, 963 
R95, 296 33° 424 
115, 679 52, 981 
5%, 16) . 000 3, 712. 648 | 
2&6 54, S01 2, 595, 108 
. 110 2, 449, 955 
16, 220 
2. 420, 585 
2, 802, 046 
465, 253 
, 293, 774 
778, 07 
, 992, 697 
, 317, COs 
, U86, 307 
191, O89 
9, 537, 758 
46,161 |. 
1, 280, 607 | 
2, 459, 684 


>, 609 
29, 383 


198, 75! sniinitiiel 275, 282 
1, 554, 07 29, 834 189, 085 | 
360, 52% , 555 397, 889 | 
1, 125, 3, 485 1, 450, 092 
86, 755 4, 150 108, 992 | 
8, 538, 076 5, 730 1, 473, 311 
4,312, 778 , 216, 871 3, 964, 306 | 
3, 277, 788 1, 790 3, 312, 864 
1, 319, 019 5, 938 1, 673, 225 
802, 954 8, 707 342, 731 
2, 101, 569 32, 237 1, 077, 851 
4, 685, 098 . 720 449, 983 
2, 426 1, 984, 305 
3, 500 48, 013 |. 
27, £04 2, 475, 067 
4, 600, 544 12, 263, 133 
2, 957, 648 229, 064 679, 778 
110, 804 | 37, 092 60, 252 
22, 146, 801 | 3, 093, 566 9, 555, 816 
5, 177, 343 | 2, 779, 127 9, 242, 522 
883, 614 20, 200 423, 121 
347, 700 317, 206 553, 623 | 
20, 646 


0, O00 


, 000 
, 000 


3, 500 
, 000 


9 £9 fre 
&, 0-3, 019 


104, 540 
1, 383, 167 
13, 013, 623 


, 000 
000 


323, 000 


1%), ¢ 00 
640, 000 





224, 478 | 18, 000 
736, 814 
12, 795, 235 


200 


“"""7/ 304, 920 |” ~5, 091, 852 |” 1, 000, 000 
| | 


1 Working funds for preliminary engineering and purchase of salvage materials. 


——— 


{Press release, January 10, 1944, office of 
Governor | 

Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, commenting today 
on assertion attributed to a Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, that the State of Washington has 
shunned helping its cities with wartime 
problems, said the statements made by Rep- 
resentative E. V. Izak (Democrat), of Cali- 
fornia, are entirely supported by facts. 

“It is unfortunate that statements tend- 
ing to confuse and misinform, as these state- 
ments do, should be made by Members of 
Congress,” Governor Langlie said. “The sub- 
committee of which Representative Izax is 
chairman could be a very important com- 
mittee, and could render a real service to the 
country. 


“But statements such as have been made 
about our State, without apparent knowledge 
of the facts, tend to make cooperation more 
dificult and pull people apart, when una- 
nimity in the war effort is essential. The 
charges that the State has shunned aid to 
its cities are entirely unsupported by facts. 

“I doubt if there is a State in the Union 
that is allocating as much of its revenues 
to the assistance of cities as is the State 
of Washington,” Governor Langlie said. “We 
not only assist the cities, but aid the counties 
and school districts as well. It is estimated 
that through distribution of funds this bien- 
nium, the State of Washington will share 
with its cities more than $28,000,000, whereas 
in previous bienniums the highest amount 
that the State ever has shared has been 
$10,000,000. 
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“We have worked with those Cities having 
problems brought on by war conditions jn 
every possible way and the record speaks for 
itself. The State government will stand on 
that record. 

“We knew before the meeting of the last 
legislature that we faced some of the m: 
severe problems of any State in the Union. 
The subject is not new tous. State and local 
oMicials discussed those problems, Federa] 
officials were brought into conference, and 
through effective and practical cooperation 
war production on a great scale was mad 
speedily possible. Such delays as occurrec 
were due to shortages of materials and pri 
orities in many instances—the controls of 
which have been entirely in the hands , 
Federal agencies. 

“We have not and will not attempt to shift 
any of our financial obligations to the Fed- 
eral Government. We want no mcre 
than other war centers of the country are 
receiving on the basis of standards set up by 
the Federal Government. We will continue 
to give every assistance to local agencies of 
government as we have in the past, and we 
invite any constructive suggestions on how 
State and local cooperation can be made 
more effective than it has been to date.” 


aid 


Meat Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter written by me to Hon. Marvin Jones: 


Marcu 3, 1944. 
MARVIN JONES, 
Director, United States Agriculture 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. JONES: Today I have a note from 
Guy Scudder of Sumner, Nebr., who has for 
many years been a dealer in the grain and 
livestock business. He has always fed a large 
number of cattle. I quote a part of his letter: 


| Ceilings, 
| 1942 


1644 


Corn, per bushel $1. $0.65 

Barley, per bushel 1. 07 4% 

Oats, per bushel . 75 45 

Alfalfa hay, per ton.................| 22.0 8. 0 
Protein feed, 43 percent not available 

GIO cicmeca pabibaeesGunnaianien ‘oe 

' 


48. 00 

Mr. Scudder says that “the feeder cattle of 
all kinds are costing 10 to 15 percent more in 
1944 than they did in 1942. He further states 
that the number of cattle are backing up 
on the ranches to an all-time high. If th's 
is true it will mean ruinous prices after the 
war when normal supply and demand takes 
its course.” He further says, “There is no 
chance to keep beef rolling to our armed 
forces and to our people unless something 
is done.” Mr. Scudder suggests that people 
can afford to eat beef and they want it so 
why not get the points out of the way and 
get the ceilings adjusted so that the feeder 
can continue to operate and stay in existence, 
thus keeping the volume of beef up. He 
closes with these words, “Please help before 
it is too late.” 

I think you realize, Mr. Jones, that there 
will probably be an all-time high in the 
number of cattle on the ranges in America 


ae 








year. Probably 82,000,000 in 1944 

» were approximately 74,500,000 in 1942. 
ms to me, Mr. Jones, that with this 
visible supply there should be better 
ral management of the livestock indus- 
The ceiling prices established for feed 
> been a mistake because they do not al- 
for the increased cost of feed, labor, and 
items going into the production of 
If more meat is to be produced there 

be a fair profit to the ranchers and to 
men who put the animal in the feed lot, 
e has been a reduction of some 16 per- 
less cattle on feed than there was a 
7o and this percentage is bound to 
rger as long as the causes which pro- 
the decrease remain in operation. | 
re has been too much red tape and chang- | 
f the rules in the middle of the feed lot. | 
are to produce more meat then the | 
er must be permitted to put the addi- | 
il pounds on the frame of the same | 


Ss 


la 


nal which otherwise would go to the 
ghter block from the range minus the 
tra pounds. There should be an adjust- | 


ere should be an adjustment of ceiling 
It was ridiculous’ when the Wash- | 
n bureaucrats fixed the price of corn 

less than $1 a bushel on the farm and 

1 guaranteed them a price on hogs that 
brought $1.40 a bushel for the same corn 
when converted into pork. You can now 
see what happened. The continued med- 
with the laws of economics by in- 
verienced amateurs issuing illegal, ill- 
conceived directives have thrown the delicate 
mechanism of cattle and hog production and 
feeding out of balance. The roll-backs, the 
bsidies, livestock ceilings and slaughter 


T s 


noe 





ycations and other threatening directives 
ve added confusion to all phases of the 
‘stock industry. 
I want to urge you, Mr. Jones, to follow 
the considered Judgment and advice of the 
en in the livestock industry. Regulations 
t hinder and discourage production 
juld be removed. Government agencies 
ust quit meddling with the finer mecha- 
m in the business of the production of 
eat. We must have less regulations if we 
xpect to produce more meat. 
Very truly yours, 


A. L. MIuer, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District, 
Nebraska. 





The National Liquor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article: 

NATIONAL LIQUOR BILL IN 1943 WAS SIX BILLION; 
JUMP OF 17 PERCENT 


To the tune of more than $6,000,000,000, 
ericans spent nearly 7 cents out of every 
dcllar paid for goods and services of all kinds 
for liquor in 1943, the Commerce Department 
estimates. 

The Nation’s liquor bill was 17 percent 
higher than in 1942, the Department report- 
ed yesterday, though it does not mean there 
was more imbibing last year. 

The rise in spending, in the face of declin- 

3 stocks, rather was attributed to an in- 





| crease in liquor taxes from $4 to $6 a gallon. 


On April 1 the tax will jump to 89. 

Outlay for alcoholic beverages in 1943 on a 
per capita basis amounted to $46 for every | 
man, woman, and child in the United States, | 
the Department said. 

The War Production Board meanwhile re- 
ported a slight improvement in the alcohol 
situation, but asserted that there is no chance 
of resuming beverage-alcohol production at 
this time. 

Improvement in supply, W. P. B. said, re- 
flects the recent agreement with Cuba on 
alcohol imports and an anticipated 6,000,000- 
gallon gain in production in the Gulf areas. 





Three-Legged Stool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of February 
27, 1944: 

THREE-LEGGED STOOL 

The President, they say, was asked by a 
reporter to name the member of the United 
Nations he considered the most important 


ally. “Ill ask you one,” said F. D. R. 
“Which is the most important leg on a 
three-legged stool?” (Walter Winchell's 


column.) 
A sound simile. 
equal aptness to 


It could be applied with 
a domestic controversy 
which has been the topmost news of the 
last week. Which is the most important 
leg on the three-legged stool of United 
States constitutional government—the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, or the judicial? 

The important role of Congress in our 
form of government is inevitably a thank- 
less one. If it goes along with the Presi- 
dent it is denounced as a rubber stamp. If 
it disagrees with him it is abused for ob- 
struction. 

The Executive is the personification of a 
man, a voice; Congress is many voices, often 
inchoate, confused. The President can be 
wrong, and Congress can be wrong. But 
over any period of time we have got to be- 
lieve, if we really believe in representative 
government, that Congress is less likely to 
be wrong than the President. 

The President vetoed a tax bill in a sting- 
ing message and Congress overrode his veto. 
The Constitution not only gives Congress 
major and final authority on legislation; it 
says “all bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives’— 
because the House is closer to the people than 
the Senate or the President; its Members 
have to be reelected every 2 years 

The power to tax must be kept as close 
as possible to the people in a representative 
government, and if it is too mildly exercised 
in times like these, even that is better than 
the alternative of reposing the taxing power 
even obliquely in hands less directity respon- 
sible to the people. 

The argument between the President and 
Congress about taxes is not how much we 
shall tax, as the President has tried cleverly 
to make it appear, but how we shall tax— 
and on that point it is supremely essential 
that Congress, not the President, be the final 


authority. For the power to tax is the power 
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to shape the Nation’s economic and social 
structure 
The President and Congress fell out on tax 


legislation, not at the point where the Presi- 
dent vetoed the finished bill and Congress 
passed it over his veto but at the much 
earlier point at which the Treasury proposed 
a tax bill which the administration kne¢ 
would antagonize Congress, instead of 
tempting to work with Congress to devise a 
measure which at least the administration's 
own spokesmen in Congress could support 
conscientiously. Such a bill could have 
raised far more revenue than the one now 
made law—perhaps as much as the admin- 


Ww 


ate 


istration wanted, or more. The clash over 
amount, which has now arisen, could have 
been avoided. 

The President chose, instead, to be even 


more political-minded than Congress in the 
drafting of a tax bill—apparently with the 
purpose of drawing an issue between himself 
and Congress for his fourth-term campaign. 
The results are lamentable for the country. 
But in view of the President's choice and the 
fundamental issue which it put at stake, 
there was only one answer for Congress to 
make, and it has made it. 


+ 





Washington, Ga., First of That Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my Tre- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
entitled “Washington, Ga., First of That 
Name,” which appeared in the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal on February 22, 1944: 


WASHINGTON, GaA., First oF THAT NAME 
(By Thomas J. Culhane) 
WASHINGTON, February 22.—To the State 


of Georgia belongs the honor of naming the 
first town Washington. Nestled among the 
red hills of the Peach State lies the historic 
town of Washington, the first of all Amer- 
ican villages, towns, or cities to be named in 
commemoration of the Father of Our Coun- 





try 
The map of the United States is dotted 
with towns, cities, counties, villages, creeks 
and rivers called after the man who wa 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” for it has ever 
been a commendable trait of Americans to 
| weave hero worship and patriotism into the 
heraldry and nomenclature of their country 
| Particularly is this true of those from the 
South. The countless men throughout the 
southern country today bearing the name 


of George Washington and Robert E. Lee : 
living proof of this patriotism on the par 
of fathers and before 
them It has always been a beautiful tradi 
tion in the South that the most marked e\ 


their grandfathers 





dence of friendship is to name a child in 
honor of a friend. 
It is interesting to note how county 
seat of Wilkes County, came to be changed 
from Heard’s Fort to Washington and the 
role it has played in history since that time 
The thought was born in the hearts of the 
| patriots of Wilkes County in that never-to- 
| be-forgotten winter at Valley Fo when 
| General Washington was begging the Con- 

gress to send aid to his h rved, t e 
| little army. They appealed their State 
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Heard’s Fort to Washington. This was even- 
tually done in accord with a legislative act 
which stated “that a town had been ordered 
and laid out in the county of Wilkes, at a 
place called Washington.” 

Thus Washington, Ga., was the first of 
many towns to be named after our first 
President, although there are Americans who 
believe that Washington, D. C., was the first. 
The Nation's Capital, actually, was the fourth 
city to be thus honored; Washington, N. C., 
being the second, and Washington, Ky., the 
third. 

For 24 hours Washington was capital of the 
Confederacy. That was on May 5, 1865, when 
the Government of the Confederate States of 
America was formally and officially dissolved 
in the structure known as the Old Bank 
Building, formerly called Heard’s Inn. This 
historical meeting was attended by President 
Jefferson Davis and some of the members of 
his Cabinet. 

It was shortly after this that Gen. Robert 
Toombs, a conspicuous figure of the Confed- 
eracy, whose old mansion is still a landmark, 
was obliged to flee from the Federal authori- 
ties by leaping upon his horse in the back 
yard and dashing away while the Yankees 
were walking up the front steps. 

There is an air of tranquility and peace of 
mind about Washington, Ga. It has been 
touched but lightly by commerce and the 
charming old white houses with their great 
Corinthian and Ionic columns and green 
blinds, the magnolia trees, the oak and the 
hickory, give the town that atmosphere of 
enchantment which typifies the old-fashioned 
home of southern aristocracy. It was our 
pleasure to visit this delightful place with 
its historical background a few years ago 
during a tour of the South and, if memory 
serves us correctly, its population at that 
time was some 300 souls. We hope it never 
changes. 


Constitutional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am inserting the address of 
Hon. G. Mason Owlett, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at this organization’s annual meet- 
ing on February 22, 1944: 


We meet today on a great national holi- 
day, a day when this Nation, in all humility, 
pays homage to one of America's real noble- 
men—George Washington. As we meet, the 
sons and brothers and husbands of America 
are fighting in all parts of the world and on 
the seven seas, and many of them have 
given and will give their lives for their coun- 
try before this grave conflict is over. 

We know that this war is being fought for 
our very existence. We are being told daily 
that one of its vital objectives is to eradicate 
dictatorship from the face of the globe, and 
to permit the peoples of the earth to live 
their own lives free from fear and free from 
the brutal domination of lustful rulers. 

We are entering upon the preliminaries of 
a national election which will determine the 
form of government we will have at the con- 
clusion of this war and which will map the 
peacetime destiny of America. 


This is an association of the manufactur- 
ers of Pennsylvania. We represent the indus- 
tries of this Commonwealth which have, 
since the dark days of Pearl Harbor, pro- 
vided a stupendous proportion of the mighty 
sinews of war. We represent the industries 
which are the lifeblood of the powerful in- 
dustrial empire which is Pennsylvania. 
Their achievements have been like fibers of 
gold running through the history of this 
great Nation. 

It seems proper, therefore, that for the mo- 
ment we take stock of ourselves and reap- 
praise our deeply rooted obligation to our 
fighting men and our equally pressing obli- 
gation as members of the body politic in this 
representative Government of ours. 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was founded in 1909. The far-seeing 
men who conceived it and brought it into 
being and who have carried on ‘its work 
through the years, had certain fundamental 
concepts concerning the place of private en- 
terprise in the lives of all men. The cardinal 
purpose of this association has been to en- 
courage industrial progress in this State and 
contribute, wherever possible, to the success 
and perpetuity of the enterprise system. 

Our members, through the years, have 
recognized the abiding principle that if 
business is to prosper; if our resources are 
to be developed; if good wages are to be paid; 
in fact, if all people are to live their own in- 
dependent, unfettered lives, enjoying the 
product of man’s ingenuity, we must first 
create the kind of governmental climate un- 
der which private enterprise can live and 
flourish. 

Our Constitution guarantees the right of 
political thought and action. The machin- 
ery has been provided whereby we can have 
the kind of government the voters them- 
selves decree. For that reason, this associa- 
tion has continuously pointed out the necés- 
sity of individual political activity by its 
members. It has stood for honest men of 
character and courage who believed whole- 
heartedly in the American form of two-party 
government. It has urged upon its members 
the necessity for seeing that the right kind 
of men make our laws and that the best men 
administer them. 


Barring the hiatus created by the political | 


accident known as the little New Deal, dur- 
ing the Democratic regime of 1935-39, Penn- 
sylvania has had a government sympathetic 
to private enterprise. It has been under that 
kind of government that Pennsylvania has 
become the mightiest link in the chain of 
America’s industrial progress. It is under 
that kind of government that community 
after community in this commonwealth has 
witnessed the humble beginning and amaz- 
ing growth of huge national industries. 

If ever there was need to justify political 
action on the part of our industrial leaders, 
the tragic example of the last 12 years in 
Washington has provided it. If ever proof 
were required of the need for a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of government toward 
free enterprise, the New Deal, with its grasp- 
ing bureaucratic controls and dynastic atti- 
tud, has furnished it. While we, in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been trying to encourage busi- 
ness, the New Deal in Washington has been 
trying to destroy it. 

The history of those 12 years proves that 
no political faction has been more con- 
temptuous of advice or intolerant toward 
criticism than the New Deal. Leaders of 
business, industry, and finance have been 
called in for consultation only to be ignored 
or worse. Member after member of the of- 
ficial New Deal family has resigned rather 
than continue to be a mere figurehead and 
follow policies opposed to conscience and 
reason. 

I believe, as all of you do, that the United 
States is a Government whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of those gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect 
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lawmakers to authorize the changing of | 


Union, one and inseparable, established on 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which American patriots 


| sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


On the other hand, businéss today realizes 
that the unfriendly, punitive laws hatched 
in Washington by men of fragile intel!ect 
have almost destroyed industry save, of 
course, for the temporary prosperity p) 
duced by billion-dollar war contracts. We 
are all satisfied that our National Government 
is now in the hands of selfish, presumptuous 
dreamers who do not believe in the principles 
of private enterprise but who believe that 
happiness can best be brought about by 
abandoning our American traditions and em- 
bracing the dangerous philosophy of a social- 
istic state. 

Billions of dollars, borrowed from the 
people, have been wasted on visionary, boon- 
doggling projects. Bureau upon bureau has 
been created to build giant pyramids of gov- 
ernmental power. A doctrine of scarcity has 
been substituted for one of plenty. Gov- 
ernment ownership and domination of busi- 
ness has been the watchword, and its evils 
are increasing day by day. Government reg- 
ulation of business has multiplied manyfold. 
Capitalism has been treacherously criticized. 
Labor has been deluded and misled by crafty 
and mercenary leaders. Powerful propaganda 
agencies are at work trying to destroy con- 
ficence in private management. Govern- 
ment subsidies, with ugly political implica- 
tions, have been forced upon producers. 
Faith in Federal Government has been seri- 
ously shaken. 

We have been fingerprinted, numbered, and 
measured for a political collar. We have been 
told where we could work, when we could 
work, and for what salary we could work. We 
have been told what we could plant, how 
much of the crop we could harvest, where 
we could sell it, and for what price. We 
have been told what we could buy, when 
we could buy it, where we could buy it, and 
the number of points we had to surrender 
for it. It has all crept upon us s0 slowly and 
has been fed to us so adroitly, colored with 
high-sounding words, that before we knew 
it we were engulfed by its sinister ramifica- 
tions. 

Washington today is a nesting place for 
political obstructionists. Industry, under the 
New Deal, has been flogged and persecuted. 
It has been victimized by the destructive 
manifestations of a blundering government. 
Political morons, who couldn't find their way 
out of a revolving door, have sat in Judgment 
and rendered decisions affecting all industry. 
Theirs has been a persistent demoralization 
and dissipation ofconstitutional government. 

If we are to survive as a nation, we must 
exterminate the crackpots and political gang- 
sters now living off the people and trying to 
debase and ruin every elemental decency of 
civilized life. We must exterminate the 
fleecy-minded cloud dwellers who say that we 
need not be concerned with the public debt 
because we owe it to ourselves. Plainly the 
New Deal is suffering from administrative in- 
firmities for which there is no cure. The 
bureaucrats have made Washington a para- 
dise of intellectual vacancy. 

While Federal Government has _ been 
floundering pathetically in an economic 
whirlpool of its own making, industry in 
Pennsylvania has freed itself from the eco- 
nomic strait jacket imposed by 4 years of 
the “little New Deal.” It has taken two Re- 
publican administrations to erase the painful 
burden of that political debauchery. 

We know, therefore, from experience why 
it is necessary to have the right kind of 
government under which all men and all 
enterprise can exist. We know from exper!- 
ence that real jobs cannot be created by the 
wave of a magic governmental wand. They 
can come front only one source; private funds, 
representing the accumulations of individual 
investors and the capital reserves of industry. 
Funds for jobs will not be forthcoming if 








urplus earnings are stripped by 

xes leaving only a Mother Hub- 
upboard to sustain private enter- 
Only through men with courage to 
ut frankly, even at the risk of perse- 

1 and abuse, can we hope to retain the 


1 way of life and our enterprise sys- 

I which all America is dependent 

American people have an opportunity 

) change this government of theirs 

drive into exile the men who have 

rversely obstructed the Constitution and 

tized the Bill of Rights. The American 

have a chance to oust a parasite 

of high-salaried, fumbling bureaucrats. 

have an opportunity to abolish the 

ningless bureaus and commissions ham- 

r all human activity. Through the in- 

mentality of the American ballot, we, 

ation, have a chance to restore our 

espect, our initiative and our self-con- 

A political victory for the New Deal 

i mean the incomprehensible spectacle 
tional dissolution. 

The question is: What are we going to do 

t it, and how are we going to do our part? 
rhat is the issue I wish to present on this 
nal holiday to the sound-thinking men 

i women of Pennsylvania who are charged 

th the management of our industries. Ed- 

ional programs alone are not sufficient. 
intensive and intelligent political 
{ yn, as the first mandatory obligation of 
every citizen, is the only thing that will win. 
great American populace does not want 
cialized state. There are comparatively 
few of our people who look forward to a fu- 
ture made bleak and shapeless by Govern- 
ment regimentation of all industry. There 
re not many American workmen, once shown 
he light, who will want to remain forever 
under the thumb of some arrogant labor 
in order to have a job. When the issues 
clearly understood, I believe the Amer- 
people will turn irresistibly against the 

id practitioners of bureaucratic Govern- 
ment. Every American will want a chance 

support his Government instead of being 

ipported by Government, for he will know 
t Government doles can never be a per- 
manent cure for unemployment. 

Certainly the people of America do not 
wish to be ruled by a group of fan-tailed 
theorists and political saboteurs who would 
change the calendar and the clock and try to 
repeal the law of supply and demand. Labor 

the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively as to wages, hours, and working condi- 
tidns. But what good, may I ask, is the 
rht to organize and bargain collectively 
with a bankrupt employer? Government 
wnership and operation surely is not the 
lution, especially for ambitious and active 
workers. How can labor get higher wages 
and better working conditions and shorter 
hours unless the industry for which it works 
is healthy and prosperous and operated by 
free private enterprise? 

The people should and can be made to un- 
derstand that self-seeking labor leaders who 
would socialize this country and make gov- 
nment the absolute employer of all are not 
the friends of labor, but its worst enemies. 
I am of the opinion that once American 
workmen understand the picture as it really 
exists they will realize that they have little 
chance to bargain with an all-powerful bu- 
reaucratic government operating the indus- 
tries of this Nation. The rank and file of 
labor has every need for sound management 
in the industries which provide employment 
and a chance for each man to rise according 
) his will and abilities. The great partner- 
hip of capital, management, and labor so in- 
dispensable to our progress onward and up- 
ward must be understood and preserved. 

Our American workmen must be taught 
that the overlords of labor—-money-hungry, 
dues-chasing opportunists—are interested 
only in the kind of government which en- 
courages their acquisitive tendencies at the 
expense of both labor and industry. We are 


: 





Definite, 


+ 
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with the C. I. O.’s brazenly an- 

unced plans for a $700,000 slush fund to 
help underwrite the fourth-term campaign 
Isn't it high time that American workmen 
began to understand t 


all familiar 


4h 

hat their prosperity and 
the survival of private enterprise are irrevo- 
cably linked together? They must be taught 
to ask themselves: 





“If private ente se ¢ ses, can the 
generalissimos of labor provide the weekly 
wage?” 

Industry must act now to direct the 


thought of labor along constructive, coopera- 
tive lines. Businessmen, in their devotion to 
this task, must disregard the punitive action 
that may be taken against them. They must 
forget their Government contracts. This is 
the last time any of us will have a chance to 
catch the boat. Business insures against all 
types of calamity, but what insurance is it 
taking out against the death of free enter- 
prise at the hands of political incompetents? 

Industry, by recognizing this threat to its 
existence, can help bring to an end the 
weird illogicalities of government which have 
been cunningly incubated and promoted by 
bureaucratic demagogues. Industry must 
help to end forever the chance that America 
will again be lulled by the narcotic argu- 
ments of these political hypnotists. 

American employers must take their em- 
ployees into their confidence. They must 
institute a broad and cohesive program of 
political education—in offices and plants—to 
show their employees the ominous realities 
and dangers of bureaucratic government 

I believe that our industries should set up 
departments to study legislation and its 
effect upon all forms of trade and commerce. 
Such departments could show employees the 
infinite scope and vast importance of political 
thought and its relation to their own domes- 
tic economy. Knowledge of this kind would 
enable American workers to intelligently make 
their own political decisions instead of having 
their decisions made for them by beguiling 
labor chieftains. Knowledge of this kind 
would be an effective quarantine against the 
contagion of economic paralysis and class 
dissension. With this fount of information 
to enlighten his thought, the average worker 
would soon realiz~ that neither employer nor 
employee can exist under an administration 
so hostile to their combined interests. An 
employee’s intelligent self-interest compels 
him to conclude that he cannot separately 
prosper—that if his employer is bank- 
rupted, the employee becomes jobless. 

I solemnly warn you here today that Amer- 
ican businessmen must become politically 
active or be destroyed in the furnace of 
hatreds and fears now being stoked by the 
New Deal’s dream of complete domination of 
all industry and all human affairs. 

Industry, through its legislative and politi- 
cal education departments, can show workers 
how the field of personal opportunity is being 
limited and restricted by the New Deal's 
assumption of questionable authority. It 
can show now government, by its absolute 
authority in negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements—many of them dangerous to the 
economic security of American producers—i 
creating a form of political autocracy dia- 
metrically opposed to every sustaining fea- 
ture of constitutional government. 

How many individuals responsible for the 
successful operation of Pennsylvania indus- 
tries are concerning themselves 
with the selection of candidates for Congress 
next fall? How many are preparing to see 
that the people are registered to vote next 
November? I repeat again—political action 
must be the first job of every citizen in this 
country during the coming months. Every 
father and mother with a boy in the service, 
and every other person with a loved one on 
the battlefields, owes them an obligation by 
doing their part to preserve the form of 
government for which these gallant men are 
now fighting. 


right now 
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We cannot blindly e1 ce | I 
ises of break! tin 1 for « 
once stopping to inquire wl i 
and serve the breakf: 

Unless the growth of our industri pro- 
moted in the American way, throu im- 
work between la 





labor, managem 
tal, free from the mental and physical exhau 
tions of an ar 


bitrary bureaucracy ( 
m will van 
system, and you 


trength to protect our freed 
Destroy our enterprise 
destroy America 

Let us keep intact the inducements whi 
for so long have inspired men in all depart- 
ments of management and enabled them to 
direct men, money, and machines to bette 
serve the public, elevate the American stand- 
ard of living, and provide jobs 

Today the eyes of the world are on America 
If we lose our great enterprise system and 
exchange our constitutional government for a 
bureaucratic monstrosity, I believe the conse- 
quences will be comparable only to the fall 
of Rome, which ushered in the period known 
in history as the Dark Ages and which con- 
tinued through a thousand years 

Since these vital issues will be decided at 
the polls, every businessman with a grain of 
faith in the permanence of our enterprise 
system must get behind political can 





didates 
who will uphold the economic principles and 
traditions which have made America great 
Ours is not an impossible task. We distinctly 
have something to sell. Private enterprise is 
a first-line item, but we have made the blun- 
der of expecting it to sell itself. To atone for 
this, we must get the message across to the 
American people quickly and effectively 

We must redeem ourselves now or our last 
opportunity will have passed. My appeal to 
you is for immediate action before it is for- 
ever too late. 

We must remember on this national holi- 
day, that the greatness of George Washing- 
ton is the greatness of America. He was t 
composite of a great people and I dare say 
his memory will be fresh in the minds of men 
long after the current self-seekers of govern- 
mental power have been lost in the 
time. 

If the post-war years to come are to be 
years of a better life; a grander attainment 
a higher concept of individual energy and 
effort, a greater progress of all mankind, we 
will have to make the decision in 1944 or 

If we Can assure the 


forever hold our peace. 
of decision, the battle for the 


right kind 
preservation of American principles and 
American government—of, for, and by the 
people—will not have been in vain 
Through this night of war and danger 
through the storms which Hie ahead, the 
organic law of our constitutional form of 
government, as exemplified by Washingto1 


sands of 


must guide and sustain u Ind ry has a 
real, man-sized job to di That ir des- 
t and we ¢ not fail to heed its call 
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who helped write the Constitution, re- | ing the way for the invasion bringing 


members that precious document of our 
liberties in the following editorial of 
Wednesday, March 1, 1944: 

BIRTHDAY OF OUR CONSTITUTION 


One hundred and fifty-five years ago today 
the United States Constitution went into 
effect—on March 1, 1789. Three days later 
George Washington was elected President of 
the United States. The Constitution took 
the place of the totally inadequate Articles 
of Confederation of 1777-78. 

The limitation of the Articles of the year 
1778 had become more and more apparent 
as time went on. There was no provision 
therein to allow Congress to raise money by 
taxation, and an income tax was not even 
a bad dream. Opposition of one or more 
States was even powerful enough to pro- 
hibit Congress levying tariff duties. Con- 
gress, in the words of George Washington, 
had no “coercive power.” Out of all this 
grew the conviction that “a more perfect 
union” was mandatory, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 met with the aim 
in view of drawing up a Constitution to this 
end. It was adopted and signed in Sep- 
tember 1787. The first Federal Congress sat 
September 13, 1788, to consider methods of 
voting for President, choosing Presidential 
electors, “and other similar business” under 
its authority, and on March 4, the following 
year, the first United States Congress com- 
menced its proceedings in conformity with 
the new Constitution which had just gone 
into effect. 

Many say that credit for the adoption of 
our Constitution should be paid also to the 
Annapolis Convention held in September 


1786, called “to consult on the best means 


of remedying defects in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Twelve delegates from five States at- 
tended, among them being our own Alexander 
Hamilton (soon afterward to found our city 
of Paterson) and James Madison, destined 
later to become the fourth President of the 
United States. Hamilton later signed the 
Constitution, as did Gov. William Paterson, 
after whom the city of Paterson was named. 

The preamble to the Constitution is a work 
of political genius, expressing as it does, in a 
few words, the high aims toward which this 
Nation truly aspires. It reads: “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 

So to Gladstone’s remarkable eulogy 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man” 
we say “Amen.” 

Let us guard it with eternal reverence and 
vigilance, for it is the guaranty of all our 
civic liberties. 


Civilian Pilot Training Program, With Its 
Great War Contribution, Should Not 
Be Closed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to read in war communiques 
of the great American bomber fleets that 
range daily over Hitler’s Europe, blast- 








victory to our arms. 

But it is also sobering to realize that 
not Many years ago we did not have in 
our Air Forces enough pilots to man half 
the bombers we now send over Germany 
on a single foray. When Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold assumed command of our 
Army Air Forces in 1938, we had but 
1,600 planes and only 1,300 officers. 

We have performed miracles since 
then, training and sending into victori- 
ous battle hundreds of thousands of men 
who in an incredibly short time have 
been taught the art of flight. How did 
we do it? 

In his report to the Secretary of War 
in January, General Arnold points out 
that the air-force expansion which Con- 
gress decreed in 1939 was completely 
beyond the scope of the existing Mili- 
tary Establishment. The Army did not 
have the facilities to train anything like 
the number of pilots needed. The 
armed forces were forced to call on the 
civilion-pilot-training facilities to take 
our fat out of the fire. 

We would not have had those facili- 
ties if we had not, in the previous year, 
taken steps to build them up by approv- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s plans for the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program. Since 1941 it has been 
known as the War Training Service and 
has been devoted entirely to the needs 
of the armed forces. 

We have allotted to this program some 
$288,000,000 and no money we ever voted 
has been better spent. The graduates 
of this program are the backbone of the 
service air forces—Army and Navy and 
marines. For $288,000,000 we have got- 
ten a quarter of a million airmen. 

Now this activity is scheduled to ex- 
pire. The Civilian Pilot Training legis- 
lation expires June 30. The Army and 
Navy have decided that their main train- 
ing need from now on will be only for 
replacements, and that their own facili- 
ties will be adequate. The CPT-WTS 
program would seem to be on the way 
out. 

I submit that to allow this to happen 
would be terribly unwise. It might 
hamper our war effort in the crucial 
times still ahead, and it will certainly 
have a harmful effect on the peacetime 
aviation development around which the 
future of America will largely depend, 

We have been fortunate in this war 
because the casualty rate for pilots has 
been far less than expectations. But we 
cannot assume—or should not—that 
this will always be so. We must be pre- 
pared for the possibility that once again 
we will need more pilots than the service 
schools ean train. If that need arises, 
we must have civilian schools ready. We 
cannot afford to dissipate our training 
reserves by closing down civilian facilities 
and losing skilled instructors and me- 
chanics. 

C. P. T. does an economical, safe, and 
efficient job of training pilots, and we 
know that men with previous C. P. T. 
training wash out less frequently and 
learn faster once they are in Army 
training. 

There are other factors that we must 
remember, No community in the post- 
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war world can have any hope of develop- 
ment unless it has air contact with others 
thereby widening its circumference of in- 
fluence and living. In hundreds of towns 
and cities throughout America, the loca) 
air facilities are those of the C. P, T. 
operator. If we make it impossible for 
him to keep his hangars open and his 
la.ding field in shape from now unti! 
the end of the war, we are very possibly 
throttling the municipality which he js 
trying to serve. We are making it just 
so much more difficult to reestablish 
the civilian pilot training effort we wi! 
always need to keep up our armed forces 
reserves and assure continued progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
measure on which I have requested a 
hearing: 

House Resolution 4181 

A bill to extend the period of operation of 

the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
comma and the following: “and not less 
than 25 percent of the students selected for 
such training shall be selected from civilian 
applicants who have reached 16 years of age 
but have not reached 18 years of age.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of such act, as amended, 


| is amended by inserting after “July 1, 1944,” 


the following: “or 6 months after the termi- 
nation of hostilities in the present war, 


| whichever is the later,” and by adding at 


the end of such section 7 a new sentence 
as follows: “As used in this section the term 
‘termination of hostilities in the present war’ 


| means the date proclaimed by the President 
| as the date of such termination.” 


Inexact Brethren of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial, inexact Brethren of the Press, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald is worth preserving, espe- 
cially for the benefit of those who argue 
that this vear’s revenue bill, as passed 
by Congress, is inadequate. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
this excellent observation on this year’s 
tax bill: 


INEXACT BRETHREN OF THE PRESS 


We estimate that 9 out of 10 columnists, 
editorial writers, etc., have committed and 
repeated the same inaccuracy in the last pair 
of weeks. They have fallen into the error of 
saying that President Roosevelt asked for a 
**$10,000,000,000 tax bill,” that Wendell Will- 
kie urged “$16,000,000,000” in taxes, and that 
Congress under the urging of Senator Barx- 
LEY repassed a “$2,000,000,000 tax bill” over 
the President's veto. 

The fact is that the Government is already 
taking about $32,000,000,000 a year in income 
taxes. Therefore, what Roosevelt wanted was 
& $42,000,000,000 tax bill, what Willkie wanted 
was a $48,000,000,000 tax bill, and what Con- 
gress passed was a $34,000,000,000 tax bill. 

We were surprised to see even so habitually 
accurate a columnist as David Lawrence, pub- 
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placing tariffs against us in mandated or 
otherwise controlled countries within the area 
that we are committed to defend, and forcing 
the trade halfway around the world in the 
opposite direction. 

The way to develop the raw materials and 
the processing and fabrjcating industries of 
this country is to adopt national policies 
which will prove an incentive to such develop- 
ment. The way to develop strong regions 
and communities in every part of the Nation 
is to foster proper integration of local indus- 
tries during the reconversion period The 
way to develop the needed international trade 
is to insist upon equal access with every other 
foreign nation to the trade within the area 
that we are committed to defend, regardless 
of mandates or present nonresident claim- 
ants, and to analyze and determine the prod- 
ucts we can produce for ourselves and the 
products which each country has to offer with 
whom we would like to trade. 


ENCOURAGE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

We must take a leaf out of England’s book 
and encourage our business interests to ex- 
pand throughout the world with a minimum 
of Government interference. 


G°VERNMENT BY LAW-—-NOT EXECUTIVE ORDER 


We must abandon the idea of a govern- 
ment by Executive order and get back to the 
policy of government by law. Stability is 
required for investments by individuals and 
the proper safeguarding of employment. 
INDUSTRIAL SURVEY—WAR PRODUCTION—POST- 

WAR ADJUSTMENT 


You people have just had completed for 
you an industrial survey of the 11 Western 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
sponsored by the Governors and by the busi- 
nessmen, utilities, and industrialists of these 
States, and the Congressional Delegates from 
the Territories. This survey has been made 
by George.W. Malone, of Nevada, and is a 
factual inventory of your resources; an in- 
dustrial encyclopedia, including the raw ma- 
te ials, markets, industries, and plant factors 
of the region. It should be, and I am ad- 
vised that it will be kept up to date and 
extended to the remainder of the Pacific 
trade area and to the South American coun- 
tries. Armed with the facts with respect to 
your situation, there should be no difficulty 
i. mapping out a comprehensive program 
which will protect the interests of this sec- 
tion o* the country in the future, and which 
will point the way to the best possible post- 
war utilization of the war plants and indus- 
trial units of the region. 


STRONG WEST NECESSARY 


The Jap war has proved for all time the 
necessity for a strong West—a well developed 
West—r.aw materials and fabricating indus- 
tries, and well-developed harbors and air- 
fields. The spotlight is turning on the 
Western States as the war momentum steps 
uy in the Pacific. 

MARKETS—FUTURE TRENDS 

There are 21 countries and 250,000,000 
people in the Americas alone. There are one- 
half billion more on the western rim of the 
Pacific. This is where our major interests lie 


and the possibilities for future trade and ex- 
pansion are boundless. 


POLICIES FOR LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICA——CHURCHILL—-STALIN 


The time has come to face the situation 
squarely. You should insist that this country 
adopt national and international policies that 
are to the best long-range advantage of Amer- 
ica. Our allies are not embarrassed in pro- 
claiming their policies and intentions. Mr. 
Churchill has emphasized that he did not 
become the King’s First Minister in order to 
preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire, and he has said that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations means to hold its 








own unless it is given something that offers | 
to it an equally solid guaranty. 

Joseph Stalin shows no embarrassment in 
making clear that he intends that Russia 
shall take and hold the territory necessary 
for the future safety and economic security 
of that great nation. England has, over many 
generations, lived and become great through 
the control of the trade and its far-flung 
Empire. Being unable to protect it for a sec- 
ond time in a generation, we are sending 
American boys all over the world to assist her 
in the job. Russia has for many years wanted 
and sorely needed a warm-water outlet for her 
shipping, and the desire to enlarge its ship- 
ping through additional country now con- 
trolled by stronger countries. She is now 
frankly out to get that, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that she will succeed. 

Some say that we should not offend our 
allies by indicating that we would be inter- 
ested in so commonplace a thing as eco- 
nomic matters. I am a Kentuckian and an 
American, deeply interested and concerned in 
the future welfare of our people. I believe 
that the best and most effective way to Ob- 
tain the best results in the future is to talk 
frankly with your partners and have realistic 
understandings with them now and not wait 
until the war is over. 


VISITED FIGHTING FRONTS--BOYS ENCOURAGED 


I have visited practically every fighting 
front all over the world. I know the hard- 
ships that your sons and daughters are un- 
dergoing. They have been sustained and 
comforted by a magnificent demonstration of 
the determination of the American people to 
produce effectively the weapons of war and 
transport them to places where they could 
be best used. In spite of strikes, for which 
there is no excuse, and for which no Ameri- 
can can offer approval, the American people 
have confused and astounded the whole 
world by their splendid production of muni- 
tions of war during the last 2 years. The 
American boys on the battle fronts who are 
Offering their lives for the freedom of the 
world are entitled to the maximum support 
of every citizen of the country. Their cour- 
age and their fortitude must be matched by 
those of us at home. They will win the 
war, just as their fathers did 25 years ago. 
We must not lose the peace, just as our 
fathers did 25 years ago. 

One more than one-third of the member- 
ship of the Senate of the United States can 
destroy any agreement offered to be made by 
the officials of our Government with a for- 
eign government, and therefore it seems 
highly important that we resolve to become 
acquainted with the realities of the war situa- 
tion to such an extent that we do not fail 
again. 


WESTERN PROBLEMS—-MINING—PRODUCTION 


Now to get to some of the particular prob- 
lems in our western mining States. The 
mining industry cannot be complimented too 
highly for the extraordinary ability they have 
shown to produce absolutely all the neces- 
sary and strategic minerals and metals, with 
only one or two exceptions, not only to 
prosecute the war but to build up inventories 
of these minerals and metals to such an ex- 
tent capable of carrying on this intensive 
war for months to come with—it is fortunate 
we can build these stock piles of metals—ease 
security and insurance. While these inven- 
tories of minerals and metals are building, 
we in the legislative branch must be kept 
fully aware of the absolute necessity of your 
ability to maintain these inventories by keep- 
ing your development work underground 
somewhat abreast of your intensive produc- 
tion of these minerals and metals. This is 
becoming a serious problem, but to sell all 
the goods off your shelves without restock- 
ing—in this case producing ore without re- 
plenishing additional ore reserves. 


reeetty 
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JOHNSON AMENDMENT 


I have kept abreast of the mining situa- 
tion—the Johnson (Colorado) amendmen: 
will do a great deal in defining gross in. 
come by allowing usual metallurgical proc. 
ess in your costs. Other mining definitions 
are going to be necessary to keep the bu. 
reaus from making arbitrary interpretations 
of regulations for tax purposes. 


GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 


Some of these bureaus have borne down 
too heavily on your mining operators and 
in doing so may have hurt your manpower 
situation and God knows it is tough enough 
anyway without bureaus aggravating it. | 
know the Manpower Commission is going to 
take some of the heart-to-heart talks you 
have had with them very seriously, as t 


schools, doctoring, shipping, etc., are very real 
PRECIOUS METALS PRODUCTION 


While all minerals and metals are getting 
into the inventory stage it seems time to 
think of post-war production of the precious 
metals, golc and silver. Gold has been de- 
clared nonessential to the war effort, prin 
cipally on account of the manpower situa 
tion. We have bowed to the decision of 
the War Department and have cooperated 
to the fullest but we sincerely hope th 
gold mines will be reopened at an early date 
and our western mining towns come once 
more into vigorous life. 


The American Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


‘OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that a statement published in the Wash- 
ington Post on March 1, paying a fine 
tribute to the American Red Cross, as 
set forth by Miss Mabel Boardman, be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Wuat Dogs THE RED Cross Do? 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE RED CROSS AS TOLD BY 
MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


In approximately 60 countries of the world 
Reu Cross societies exist. They were started 
some 70 years ago for the purpose of protect- 
ing the sick and wounded of war as well as 
those caring for them, and also to protect 
the military hospitals. They function un- 
der an international treaty agreeing to this 
protection. 

The American Red Cross began its exist- 
ence in 1882, after we had signed the treaty. 
But, it was a very small organization until 
it was reorganized in 1905; though it had no 
great growth until the First World War, and 
since then its senior and junior membersh'ps 
have amounted annually to over 30,000,000. 

Besides its services to the sick and wounded 
of war, the Red Cross has the duty of ren- 
dering relief to the victims of great national 
and international calamities. At present, all 
over the country and in our island posses- 
sions as well as Alaska, the Red Cross, or- 
ganized into approximately 3,800 chapter's 
and 7,000 branches, is intensely active. 









































































































land, the Red Cross has repre- 
all of the training camps and 
posts where there are a large number 
! personnel. Its representatives 
k between the men and their fami- 
h aiding where there need 
the chapters in the localities where 

families reside. This is tied 
srvice 


$s in 


wpe 


iS 


ent 

reign fields, wherever 

s are stationed, th 

ned representatives on hand to 

a liaison between the men and 
his country. 

nection with our hospitals overseas, 

recreation rooms, rest houses, et 

vided convalescent men; and 

ere are large numbers of troops 

i, or where they may be allowed to go 

for example to London—the Amer- 

d Cre provided hundreds of 

their rest and recreation. Few peo- 

ze the strain many of these men may 

r during weeks of active combat serv- 

absolute need of relaxation and 

their rehabilitation. Such care for 

ically and mentally ill and tired 

! in obligation of the Red Cross. Men 

mentally as well as physically. In 

ubs overseas, the Red Cross provides 

doughnuts or sandwiches, home news- 

and magazines, games of various kinds, 

Red Cross trained men and women work- 

and everything is conducted as far as 

le in a way that suggests the homelife 

he men so far from their own land and 


the Amer 
re are also Red 


the 


tor 


SS nas 


the 


e phys 


yther great serviee for the armed forces 
b the response to the request from 
my and Navy Medical Services for some 
000 units of the processed blood plasma 
dditional amount of 5,000,000 units, or 

0 units a week, is being asked for, which 
Red Cross is continuing to provide. The 
d is donated by volunteers and the addi- 
il dopo for the processing is preners 
by the Red Cross with the assistance, where 


en 





1 


a ble, of Army and naval medical officers. 
k the nursing service of the military 
f the Red Cross nursing department has 
been of great help in recruiting the needed 
nursing personnel. 
Wherever our fighting forces are we know 


Red Cross is ever present and that noth- 
is left undone that it can add to their 
v being 
As for the volunteer services in our home 
ers, theSe volunteers are numbered in 
They have provided hundreds 
ons of articles in the way of surgical 
hospital garments, and clothing 
—especially women and children 
» devastated countries where it was pos- 
*> to reach them. 


ngs, 


peoples 


Among the varied vyol- 
1 r services, besides the production of 
garments and surgical dressings, we 


he staff asSistance group who do an im- 
e amount of office work, including pub- 
y, etc. Then there is the canteen group 
sometimes looks out for the men in 
it or on guard duty around some mili- 
or other important Government estab- 


] ient, by providing some light refresh- 
A hot cup of coffee with a sandwich 


1 cold winter night, or a glass of iced tea 
hot summer night, mean much to the 
who carry on faithfully these dull but 
Sary services, The motor corps of volun- 
are a busy group who have done a great 


il cof important work in the transportation 
upplies, personnel, convalescent patients, 
i made scores of other useful trips. The 


me service yolunteers help in the work for 
ldiers’ families. The nurse’s aides who 

> in the hospitals, short staffed because of 
> War, are giving so much help that these 
n institutions might without these 

be forced to close their doors. And, 

ly, though by no means least, the gray 
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lady group which is so helpful in th 
recreé 





e hospital 


ation departments and in their friendly 





contacts with the men in the many social 
events given in the recreation rooms 

Over 17,000,000 children in the s ls, 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cros S ke 


part in many of these volunteer services of 
the Red Cross. 


Help amounting to over $88,000,000 has 
been made available by and through the 
American Red Cross to civilian war iS 
in Allied countries and to refugees in neu- 
tral nations. The world-wide scope of the 
war is reflected in the nations which have 
been aided, including England, China, Rus- 
sia, Greece, Australia, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Middle East. In fact, it may 
truly be said that the sun never sets on the 


flag of the American Red Cri 

Another most important piece of \ dé 
been the aid to prisoners of war. Through 
an international prisoners’ agreement, we 


are 





able to ship monthly hundreds of thousands 
of food parcels. For our own prisoners the 
Government pays for the contents, but the 
Red Cross meets all other expense The 
work of packing the boxes is done by volun- 
teers. Moreover, through the lend-lease, the 
American Red Cross has been able, at the 
request of our allies, to send hundreds of 


thousands of food packages to prisoners of 
the Allied countries. As American men ar- 
rive in prison camps generally from a battle- 
field, they are without any toilet articles or 
any clothing excepting what they have on, 
so prisoners-of-war packages containing 
warm clothing—including sweaters, socks, 
caps, gloves, etc.—are provided in the cloth- 
ing boxes. As soon as American prisoners 
are reported as having arrived at a prison 
camp, these boxes are sent from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross warehouse in Geneva to these 
prisons and distributed among the prisoners 
by one of their own number who has been 
selected by them as their head. 

The Red Cross has also kept up its large 
first-aid department, training instructors in 
first aid for the military forces and also in- 
structors to teach swimming, rescue work, 
and resuscitation. These may be helpful in 
shipwrecks and gas attacks. First aid in- 
struction has been greatly increased not only 
among the military forces but the civilian 
population; and hundreds of thous: of 
women have been taught home nursing be- 
cause of the increased demand for the grad- 
uate, trained nurse for military hospital 

All of this work has been carried on with- 
out any interruption to the regular relief 
work of the American Red Cross after seri 
disasters, of which since 1939 there 
been 838. 

To carry on this tremendous and Os 
vitally important work, the Red cm needs 
both for the national organizat 
home chapters a total amount of $200,000,000 
There can hardly be an American who w 
not do his or her part in so great 
wonderful a work that of the Ame 
Red Cross. 

Your Red Cross 


2nds 


ion and the 
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Lil 
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as 


rican 


is always by his side 





Mica Weaith of New England 


SION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


rr 


EXT 


ENS 


IN 


SIONAL RECORD 
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the RECORD an 


the Appendix of 
entitled “Mica Wealth of New England 
Has Been Strangled.” written by Bill 
Cunningham, an outstanding writer and 
columnist, and published in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of February 20, 1944. 
This article of particular interest 
to the people of New England and th 
East—in fact. to all those in 
the war effort. 
There being 
was ordered t 
as follows: 
Mica WEALTH 
STRANGLED 
Proput 
AFTER 


article 


is 
interested 
no objection, the 

ye printed in the 
or NEw 
NEGLECTED 


T—VAST 


ENGLAND Has 
FOR EAST 
TIES FOR 


BE! 
IN 
WAR 


N 
IAN 
AN 


POSSIBILI D 


(By Bill Cunnins 
Even a native, asked to name the i 
dustries of New England, 
never mining, yet 


sham) 


e mportant 
would probat 


depending strictly 


in 


say 


upon definition, mining is possibly the most 
important industry in this region at the 
moment. Important to the war effort right 
now, and of tremendous potential impor- 
tance as an industry after the war are the 
mica mines, Known and in prospect, from 


deep in Connecticut 
region of Maine. 


to the Rangeley Lakes 


And in all the bungling and blocking, the 
deliberate skulduggery and undercover by- 


play for post-war monopoly characteristic of 


some of our bureaucratic war agencies, none 
surpasses the strangulation being visited 
upon New England in this particular field 


The strangulation is being applied to domes- 
tic mica mining in the seven States of this 
section where the product is found for that 
matter, but the tightest squeeze has been on 
this part of the country. 
OPERATED ON STOP-AND-GO BASIS 

Mica mining doesn't make very much noise 
It hasn’t been a very big business. It’s oper- 
ated through the years on a stop-and-go 
basis, and the average citizen has never even 
heard of it. But, as a matter of fact, it’s 
one of the oldest industries in New England, 


the Ruggles Mine, in Grafton County, N. H., 
having first started to produce in 1803. New 
Hampshire, now, after North Caroiina, the 
second largest mica-producing State in the 
Nation, produced all the mica used in this 
country prior to 1868 

In 1926, the peak year, New Hampshire 
produced 1,371,890 pounds of mica, repre- 
senting a value of $235,000. That was the 
high in a steady climb from 1908, when 
2,000 pounds, worth $1,200, was mined, and 
then it began to slough away until 1939 pro- 


duced 43,670 pounds, 

year the State produced 
could easily produ 
And there ill C 


worth 83,738. Last 

500,000 pounds. It 
-e a million pounds a year 
id Maine, and 


mnecticut ar 








possibly some parts of Massachusetts to con- 
tribute their pounds. Th need for the 
stuff, war-vital need now and post-v éed 
to come 

By absolute test id co! iry 4 pre- 
vious clair con Am<¢ in vo i } 
as good as any it world, but be of 
cartel monopoly and n pula the myth 
has been erected that mica if d fr 
India and Br l is bette i mica tod 
offi lly rated as the m esse! eral 
of the war effort is b g fiown ir thi - 
try from those two far-away plac It 
the ym aerial t t r 
only by quinine 

But to start at the first, v tis! > Al 
why is it so important? 

A close enough answer is that T 
singlass is made of It was t 1 i 
these parts back in the old da n it 
mostly used in t fronts of It fe 
into a state of dé tude t t 


Cause the old-lIasnhioned stove I 
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supplanted by steam radiators and other im- 
provements. The rest of the reason was be- 
cause big business moved into the field with 
the story that India mica was superior, the 
domestic product was undersold, and the do- 
mestic mines mostly put out of business. 
Most of them weren’t very big anyhow. 
GRADUALLY GETS NEW IMPORTANCE 

Modern inventions, involving the use of 
electricity, gradually gave mica a new im- 
portance, and the war has made it of vital 
importance. The reason for this is that it’s 
vital in the making of condensers. The whole 
field of electronics is entirely dependent upon 
it. There are no substitutes for its essential 
critical uses, 

Mechanized warfare is impossible without 
it. Not an airplane can leave the ground 
without it. Every plane, tank, submarine, 
jeep, truck, batileship, and freighter is abso- 
lutely depencent upon it. Radio, radar, and 
television can't function without it, although 
such substitutes as oiled paper have worked 
as feeble temporary stop-gaps. . 

We're newly dependent upon it in the world 
at war, and we'll be equally dependent upon it 
in the world that is to follow. There are 
probably 50 known mines, big and little, 
where it can be produced now in New Eng- 
land, and many others in North Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, New York, New Mexico, 
and points farther, yet it’s still being flown in, 
vital as air transport is, from India and Brazil, 
in such fashion that it’s hard to escape the 
conviction that the monopoly of a cartel is 
being protected. 

It has all the earmarks of the story on 
rubber, tin, quinine, and kindred essentials 
we were persuaded to import exclusively, 
rather than develop ourselves. The handling 
of the matter has been either a stubborn case 
of bungling, or deliberate protection of the 
mica-importing industry. Either way, the 
grip must be broken. 

When one realizes that within 2 years, the 
radio and radar program alone has increased 


from $20,000,000 per month in actual ship- 
ments to $250,000,000, or more, per month, 
one begins to understand what sort of prize 
is here at stake. 


SO ANOTHER BUREAU IS DECREED 


The story of the struggle is interesting—to 
use an unbiased word. Right after Pearl 
Harbor, the War Production Board decreed 
that something must be done to revive the 
latent mica-mining industry in this country, 
small, scattered and, in places, abandoned, as 
it was; so another bureau was decreed. It 
kicked around for a time trying to find a home 
and finally wound up as a stepchild of the 
Metals Reserve Company, which is a subsidi- 
ary of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

By processes rather vague, a man named 
George W. Purcell, a veteran mica importer, 
comiciled in New Jersey, but president of a 
mica outfit known as the Colonial Mica Co., 
was.named coordinator, or whatever, by the 
Honorable Jesse Jones. His job was to stimu- 
late domestic production, and the principal 
method looked toward encouraging domestic 
miners to reopen again, by helping them 
finance equipment, the banks assisting, get- 
ting them concessions in labor and supplies, 
and fixing prices that would make produc- 
tion worth their while. 

This was only the first part. The rest was 
to buy the mica, and all the mica, no domes- 
tic operator being allowed to sell to any other 
buyer but this agency—which was, in actual- 
ity, the United States Government. The 
new agency had to have a name. The name 
it wound up with was Colonial Mica Corpora- 
tion, which was Purcell’s private company’s 
name, with “Corporation” substituted for 
“Company.” 

The word was spread. Domestic mica men 
rallied, anxious to do their bit for the war, 
and likewise to make a dollar. The stories 
CGiffered somewhat in the various States, but 
here's the New Hampshire one: The New 








Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission created an advisory committee 
upon the State’s geology and mineral indus- 
try and sent Dr. Harold M. Bannerman to 
Washington to find out what New Hampshire 
could do. 

This developed into a request from the 
Colonial Mica Corporation for a meeting to 
which potential mica producers of the New 
England States were invited. The meeting 
was finally held at Canaan, N. H., May 28, 
1942. About 250 people attended, spending 
probably $2,500.to get there and back. They 
were eager and enthusiastic. Some of them 
were ready to go to work the next morning. 
They had been called together to help tackle 
“a crying war need.” 


NOTHING READY TO OFFER THEM 


The Colonial officials had nothing ready to 
offer. They had a: program they hoped to 
put through. It included such nebulous bait 
as: Trying to get manpower exempt from the 
draft; possibly persuading ration boards to 
ease up on tires, gasoline, and oil; leasing 
machinery and equipment at a nominal fee; 
providing prospecting and mining services 
from the Colonial personnel; instruction in 
processing the product; the assurance of a 
market. But they said they weren't prepared 
to talk about prices. Since price was the 
keystone the entire structure depended upon, 
they might as well not have come. The 
meeting broke down there, the potential 
producers walked out disillusioned, and they 
finally wound up in a local dispute that did 
nobody a great deal of good. 

A program of sorts finally did get under 
way, and is under way still, but it’s been char- 
acterized by bickering, battling, and no real 
cooperation. The general attitude, according 
to New England mica men, who are as good 
as any in the business, is that there is defi- 
nitely no desire to see the industry reborn 
in a big way in this general section. 

Buyers and fieldmen were imported from 
other mica States, for instance, New England- 
ers evidently not being considered good 
enough. Men were brought up from the 
South to appraise the New England product. 
The current representative of the agency is 
an imported Californian, which is certainly 
nothing against the gentleman, but a New 
Englander, loyal to the region and fighting 
hard for it was fired as being too noisy, too 
this, and too that. 


PROGRAM STAGNATED 


The entire program, instead of making 
speed, was stagnated and is stagnated. New 
Englanders weren't the only omnes who grad- 
ually grew red under the collar. The North 
Carolina mica people likewise raised up. This 
all terminated in an investigation by the 
Truman committee last June, and the min- 
utes of that examination are pretty pitiful. 
They revealed that the southern representa- 
tive of Colonial, one Burgess, since dropped, 
was a fourth partner in the outfit from which 
Colonial bought most of its machinery, al- 
though, to make it look better, he had trans- 
ferred his stock to his wife for the considera- 
lation of love and affection. But he drew a 
salary from his machinery business, and an- 
other as president of a high-sounding out- 
fit, which, under hammering from the sen- 
atorial committee, finally broke itself down 
to consist of one truck. 

All this was testified under oath, as were the 
details of some of the buying, and price fix- 
ing which caused many of the operators to 
quit in disgust. From a study of the testi- 
mony, it’s hard not to figure that that was 
the main idea. 

It was the New England crowd that led 
most of the fight, but nothing happened after 
the hearing—not even more mica. A gentle- 
man named Pitt, who testified under oath, “I 
had no experience in mica mining before I 
became president of this company,” is now, 
and was then, the president of the Colonial, or 
Government, Corporation at $12,000 a year, 
his previous job having been in Australia, 
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Purcell is officially vice president and treas 
urer, but he is a mica man. He provides tha 
know-how, and, according to those who have 
business with the agency, he is the princj; 
obstacle to domestic expansion. ; 


b 


MADE UP MIND AGAINST DOMESTIC MICA 


The New England protestants grant him 
sincerity and don’t go so far as to charge 
him with a deliberate foreign tie-up. They 
merely say he’s stubborn in the belief that 
the only top-grade mica is India mica, that 
he’s handled it for many years, has dealt with 
the firms that control it, that he’s made up 
his mind that domestic mica is no good, and 
that he won't give it a chance. 

He's an old school type, brought up to be- 
lieve that mica should be graded by an 
expert’s looking at it, and refusing to accept 
the proof of a machine developed by the Bell 
Telephone Co. which says, and which proves 
by test, that domestic mica is as good as any 
mined anywhere in the world. In fact, he 
testified before the Truman committee that, 
although his job was to encourage domestic 
production, he hadn’t conducted any experi- 
ments to find out if perhaps, he weren't 
mistaken. 

The Department of Justice, however, evi- 
dently isn’t so sure that knowingly, or un- 
knowingiy, the man isn't serving the interests 
of another group of companies, that really 
represent a British-American monopoly in 
this vital wag.product. It appears that Pur- 
cell was recommended to Jesse Jones by one 
Howard C. Sykes, who is intimately connected 
with the British mica interests and who is the 
head of a company affiliated with the British 
group specializing in the India import. 


FORMS PART OF BRITISH TRUST 


And in Bloomfield, N. J., Purcell lives next 
door to J. P. French, vice president of Euzene 
Munsell & Co., which is part of the British 
trust. It’s Munsell with which Sykes is affili- 
ated. It’s the British trust that has built 
the theory of Indian mica’s superiority so 
high that the United Sates produces only 20 
percent of its own requirements. And it’s the 
United States Government's Bureau of Stand- 
ards which says that that is strictly the bunk. 
Having tested all mica from all parts of the 
world, the Bureau of Standards says there's 
no difference whatsoever. 

The structure of the British trust is amaz- 
ing. Over all is the British Electrical Insti- 
tute. Under that comes the Associated In- 
sulating Products Co. This, in turn, controls 
the Chrestien Mining Co. and F. F. Chrestien 
& Co., both of India. Then there’s the Mica 
Insulator Co., of which Howard Sykes, the 
man who recommended Purcell to Jesse Jones, 
is chairman of the board, and Munsell & Co, 
with which Sykes is also connected, and 
whose vice president lives next door to 
Purcell. 

The British trust claims it gets a lot of 
competition from the American firm of Blood 
& Schoonmaker, and here we get the omnip- 
otent Mr. Sykes again. He's the son of Alice 
Adele Schoonmaker. 


NEW ENGLAND GYPPED EITHER WAY 


There are further ramifications hooking up 
Blood & Schoonmaker with the British mica 
combine by family ties, and the net resu't 
icoks like an over-all trust covering both the 
import and, at least the southern end cf 
the domestic business, leaving New England 
gypped either way. 

All this has been previously publicized, 
Drew Pearson's Washington Merry-Go-Round 
column, for one, having carried it in this ap- 
proximate detail last month. But still noth- 
ing’s done, and the mica stock pile in this 
country is understood to be down to a 2- 
month supply, at most. 

This is a job for the Department of Justice, 
and the colonial job is one for some man who's 
thinking American. And New Engiand ce- 
serves more than a break in the shuille. 
We've got mica, The war needs mica, and 
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id will need it afterward. 
new industry. How about really going 
this one? It’s been pretty weirdly 
i up to now. 


We can 


Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


jay, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 

title? “What Is ‘Free Enterprise’? A 
I da Senator’s Answer,” published in 
he St. Petersburg Times of February 27 

this year. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
llows: 

HAT IS “FREE ENTERPRISE’’?—A FLORIDA 
SENATOR’S ANSWER 
zens who take their ballot seriously may 
to arm themselves with a list of ques- 
ask their candidates and orators 
, the coming months. 

guess is that a wide variation will occur 

isk each man to define what he means 
support of “free enterprise” and 

te's rights’"—-two slogans which the con- 

itives, both North and South, are at- 
pting to make a battle cry. 

our next administration is Dem- 

or Republican, our Federal Govern- 

will continue to become more and more 

ree in the regulation of our economic 

em. Science, invention, and commerce 

ed on specialization make such regulation 

table. Business tends to gravitate to- 

bigger and fewer units of production 

i distribution. If unchecked, it means the 

farmer, the little manufacturer, the 

distributor, the little transporter has 
pportunity to participate in a system of 
enterprise and the worker and con- 
do not get proper dividends from the 
iency of large-scale production and the 
nination of overlapping competition. 

Under a system of socialism the Govern- 
t becomes the great monopolist. If well 
inistered the system passes on to the 
ple the savings it effects by eliminating 
steful competition. But this carries with 

the danger of a static and corrupt control 
1use no adequate check and balance is set 

up for such monopoly. 

Under our democratic-capitalistic system 
Government has monopolized certain un- 
fitable functions like national defense and 
post office. As our commerce and com- 
nications became more national and less 

in scope, the Government has become 
referee or public’s advocate with obvious 
opolies like the telephone system. 

But business has had invisible or less 

us monopolies or near monopolies. 
titrust laws were invented to curb such 
cpolies in order to perpetuate free en- 
rprise and protect the public against over- 
rges by such private monopolies. 
Fire insurance companies doing business in 
Florida and other Southeastern States ran 
i the antitrust laws when Robert Elmore, 
formerly of Jacksonville, now with the De- 


Ou 


ther 


a stake in this action of the Government 
which was performing a proper function in 
protecting their interest. 

When it became apparent that the insur- 
ance companies would get licked in the 
courts they started a high-pressure cam- 
paign to get Congress to exempt insurance 
companies from the antitrust laws. Hun- 
dreds of insurance agents were mobilized to 
bring pressure on their Congressmen to vote 
for such exemption. Little publicity has 
been given to the move. 

We congratulate Senator CLAUDE PEprer be- 
cause he refused to surrender to such high- 
pressure tactics. Here is a conflict between 
every person who owns or rents a home or a 
building, and a few insurance companies 
which made a mockery of free enterprise and 
now attempt to hide behind the skirts of 
States’ rights. 

We are all for free enterprise and States’ 
rights. It’s common sense that as much 
business and as much government as possi- 
ble should be carried on at a local or State 
level and thus avoid as much centralization 
as possible. But the nature of modern eco- 
nomic and political institutions makes a cer- 
tain amount of centralized regulation or bal- 
ancing necessary if the entire public is to be 
served. Our job is to preserve a balance of 
free enterprise and avoid the static dangers 
of socialism. We cannot do this by hypo- 
critical or confused abuse of the slogans of 
“free enterprise” and “States’ rights.” 


American Prisoners of War in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which T have received from Mrs. Merle 
Clark, president of the Lost Battalion 
Club, of Abilene, Tex., together with a 
copy of my reply. 

There being no objection the letter 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor>, as follows: 


ABILENE, TEX., February 7, 
The Honorable W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As a mother of a member of the 
lost battalion of Texas, our own State Na- 
tional Guard unit, I am eagerly grasping each 
word that comes from our Capital, but so 
far I have failed to notice where any effort 
in particular has been made by either one 
of our State Senators in regard to aid for 
these, our boys who are now prisoners of the 
treacherous Japanese. 

Why in Heaven's name do you men, whom 
we have sent to Washington to represent 
us in the law-making body of our great Na- 
tion, spend your time squabbling like a bunch 
of spoiled children over things about as es- 
sential to the war effort as those which bad 
little boys fuss over, when our boys, sons 
of mine and yours, are dying by the thou- 


1944, 


sands? 
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For shame our gallant fighting men have 
to give their lives that we at home may be 
free to abuse the privilege of being Americans 
If the political bosses will get 
do their part to bring this war to 
close they won't have to wi 
soldiers’ votes. Right and 
analysis will prevail 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) MERLE CLARK 
President, Lost Battalion Club, 


to work and 
a speedy 
rry about tl! 

justice in the final 


FEBRUARY 14, 1944. 


Mrs. MERLE CLARK 
President, Lost Battalion of Tezas 
Abilene, Ter 

DEAR FRIEND: I am in receipt of your com- 
munication of recent date, in reference to the 
atrocities perpetrated on members of our 
armed forces who have been taken prisoner 
by the Japanese, and I, of course, feel as 
keenly as anyone the deplorable treatment 
accorded our brave soldiers and sailors 

I am greatly interested in our own Texas 
lost battalion because I knew so many of 
those splendid and heroic men while I was 
Governor of Texas and commander in chief 
of the Texas National Guard. I have been 
constantly contacting the proper officials in 
the executive department insisting that some 
information concerning these men be secured 
and given to us and that all aid possible be 
sent to them 

It is certainly distressing to know how our 
brave men are being so grossly and beastly 
abused, mistreated, and actually killed, and 
for our Nation to be in such a helpless posi- 
tion to protect them. I surely hope that we 
can soon find some way to rescue those who 
are held prisoners 

The matter of the over-all strategy of the 
war is, under the Constitution, in the hands 
of the Commander in Chief who was elected 
by the citizens of the United States to be 
President, and this being the full re- 
sponsivility for carrying on the war rests in 
his hands. I have voted for every measure 
which he has requested which I considered 
to be a war measure and will continue to do 
so. If there develops any way in which the 
Senate can accelerate the defeat of Japan, you 
may rest assured that I shall do my part in 
efforts along that line 

I am very glad that you and I agree on the 
dilly-dallying of Congress on really important 
issues and the undue attention they give to 
relatively unimportant matters. I listened 
to them all day on January 27 discussing the 
so-called soldiers’ vote bill and late that day 
made some remarks myself on that subject 
and some other subjects which I consider 
very important. I enclose herewith copy of 
my speech on that day. 

Your letter is so sound 
that I am having it 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Assuring you that I will keep on doi 
everything I can to help our boys and wit 
best personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours. 


so 


sincere, and timely 
printed in the Con- 


ng 


nh 


A Program for the Rural South After the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Take the soldiers’ vote, for example. 
I have not heard any howling from the fox- March 3. 1944 
holes of the jungles or the cold wreckage 


of Italy but it issues forth from the poli- | Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
partment of Justice, started a suit. The Gov- 
rnment briefs brought out that they were 


rging policyholders $52,000,000 while pay- 


out only $18,000,000 on losses. Every 
useholder and businessman in blorida has 


ticians in blasts that echo even to our battle | 


lines. 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a program 
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for the rural South after the war, pre- 
pared by the general office of the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union, of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 


Wark 


Last August a questionnaire was sent out 
by the general office of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, whose address is Box 443, 
Memphis, Tenn., urging that each of its locals 
hold one meeting during the month to dis- 
cuss a program for the rural people of the 
South in the post-war world. Reports of 
meetings were made by 41 local groups in 
various Southern States. The executive 
council of the union prepared this report and 
submitted it to the union's tenth annual 
convention, where it was unanimously 
adopted by the convention delegates as the 
union's post-war program for the rural South. 


(B) EXTEND FOUR FREEDOMS TO AMERICANS NOW 


First of all the members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union want an early end to 
the war and a peace that will prevent all 
future world conflicts. They wish to see the 
“four freedoms” extended to all nations and 
races of the world. They believe that the 
United States Government should make every 
effort to end in our own country the injus- 
tices that make a mockery of the ideals set 
forth as the hope of all people throughout 
the world. 

Members of the union believe that as a 
matter of wartime necessity the poll-tax laws 
of the eight Southern States should be re- 
pealed and the right to vote be given to all 
American citizens. They likewise favor the 
extension of social-security protection to all 
classes of farmers and farm workers as well as 
to other groups of citizens who are now 
excluded. Further, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act should be amended to include farm 
workers, and a special wage and hour measure 


be adopted to establish standards for farm 
workers. 


(C) 40 ACRES AND A STEEL MULE 


‘lo our people in the rural South who are 
small farmers, tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers the “four freedoms” are all 
bound up in security in the possession of 
land upon which they can earn a living. 
Seventy-nine years ago one war ended and 
4,000,000 chatte slaves were freed. It was 
proposed to give each freedman 40 acres and 
a mule, but nothing was done to bring this 
about. Instead there was imposed on the 
newly free Negro and the free-born white 
alike a new system of exploitation based on 
the ownership of the good and fertile lands 
of the South by a few instead of the many. 
Therefore the reconstruction of the economic 
basis of the agricultural South is as appro- 
priate today ac 79 years ago. In the post-war 
economy the small-farm operator will for the 
first time since the introduction of farm ma- 
chinery be in the position to compete with 
large-scale commercial farm interests. The 
development of farm machinery in the last 
10 years and the plans of farm implement 
manufacturers to produce low-priced tractors 
and other mechanized farm equipment point 
to this. Estimates have been made that a 
small farm containing upward of 40 acres 
can be equipped with farm machinery valued 
at about $1,000 and operated efficiently. 
Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union therefore call for a program of “40 
acres and a steel mule.” 


(D) A NEW LAND POLICY 

Therefore we urge that a new land policy 
be adopted which will break up throughout 
the Nation the holdings of large tracts of 
farm land, commercial farming interests, and 
absentee landlords. We believe that a pro- 
gram should be adopted which will make the 
use of productive lands in the United States 





the responsibility of all of the people and 


| that no individual should hold title to land 
| which he and his family are unable to culti- 


vate with theii own labor power. The agri- 


| cultural experts should be called upon to 


determine the size of farms to be held in 


| each of the various crops and regions of the 
| country 


A ProGRAM FOR THE Rurat SoutH AFTER THE 


Moreover a law should be enacted 
placing a graduated land tax on all farm 
lands owned by individuals and corporate in- 


terests above the maximum set for individual 


farm ownership for each crop or region. 
(E) A FARM OWNERSHIP ACT 
The Congress should adopt a farm owner- 


ship act similar to the Federal Housing Act, 


which would permit bona fide farm families 


| to purchase land and homes with a down 
payment of 5 percent and yearly payments 


spread over a period of 25 years at low rates of 
interest. The present owners of land should 
be paid the actual value for the land and im- 
provements thereon . 

Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union believe that a governmental agency 
similar to that of the present Farm Security 
Administration should be continued for the 
purpose of administering the farm ownership 
act. Such an agency should also provide 
needed supervision, encourage cooperative 
ownership of heavy farm machinery, coop- 
erative purchasing of farm supplies, and 
marketing of farm products through bona 
fide farmers cooperatives. 

Further, members of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, nearly all of whom have sons 
or husbands now in the armed service, believe 
that first consideration in the purchasing of 
farms of their own should be given to men 
now in the service. A bonus of 6 months’ 
pay, as proposed by the President, should 
be given to all men of the armed forces at 
the end of the war. The men from the Na- 
tion’s farms should be given an opportunity 
to have a part or all of their payments set 
aside for purchasing a farm of their own. 
Families of men who will not return at the 
end of the war should likewise receive the 
payments and be permitted to buy farms. 


(F) MIGRATION AND OPENING OF NEW LANDS TO 
HOMESTEADERS 


The cotton-picking machine, which has 
long been a threat to the economy of the 
cotton South, is now beyond the experimental 
stage, and will likely go into widespread use 
at the end of the war. The complete mech- 
anization of cotton production will mean the 
displacement of approximately 1,000,000 farm 
families now partially employed in raising 
cotton crops. It is, therefore, imperative that 
plans be made to reestablish on land of their 
own a large number of farm families. 

It has been estimated that there are about 
30,000,000 acres of land in the United States 
that could be reclaimed for cultivation by ir- 
rigation and soil conservation. If this land 
were opened to homesteaders, 300,000 families 
could be absorbed. However, members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union know that 
at the end of the war hundreds of thousands 
of farm workers now in the armed services 
and war industries will head back to the Na- 
tion’s farms. We realize also that the same 
situation will prevail in other areas of the 
Nation as well as in the Southern States. We 
know that, unless the system of land owner- 
ship by a few is changed, the rural South at 
the end of the war will face starvation and 
revolt against intolerable conditions more 
intense than occurred during the depression 
of the 1930's. 

In their discussions suggestions were made 
by members of the union that the way out 
for many of the people of the South was an 
organized migration out of the United States 
to other countries. These suggestions were 
the result of observations and reports by 
members of the union and their friends who 
are stationed on military outposts through- 
out the world, where they have seen millions 
of acres of undeveloped farm land lying un- 
used. It was suggested that Brazil, Australia, 
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Canada, and other allies of the United States 
might welcome some of our disinheritedq 
Negro and white citizens as settlers in areas 
suitable for farming. 


(G) THE USE OF WAR INDUSTRIES OF THE sor 
IN PEACETIME 


Over a billion dollars has been invested 
the Government in the construction of war 
industries in the Southern States. Mem 
bers of the union believe that these y 
plants built with Government funds sho) 
be operated in the production of peacet} 
gocds in the same manner as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority now produces and distrib. 
utes electric power. 

The suggestion was also made that perma- 
nent Army and Navy camps, no longer 
needed, be converted into small towns with 
industries operated part time and that aqd- 
joining farm land be put into cultivation for 
subsistence farming. 

Further, members of the union advocate 
that military and naval buildings which are 
obviously of a temporary nature be dis. 
mantled and the material be put to use in 
the construction of better farmhouses and 
outbuildings here in the South and other 
areas where similar need exists. 
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Brumidi in District of Columbia Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle entitled “Brumidi in 
the District of Columbia Room.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BRUMIDI IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ROOM 


A quarter of a century Brumidi proudly spent 
In decorating, in his special way, 
The Capitol in pictures, with one purposeful 
intent 
Of painting scenes, to live beyond his day, 
His heart within him yearned 
To leave no stone unturned, 
As daily toiled he, with determined zest— 
And every small detail he wrought with great 
concern— 
For he did nothing that was not his best. 


The District of Columbia room gives ample 
evidence 
Of his unquéstioned mastery of art, 
There painted on the ceiling, proving clearly 
his intents 
To fix his pictures in the human heart— 
He wished them to remind 
The wide world of mankind . 
How great a debt of gratitude we owe 
To this great Government, so wondrously de- 
signed 
That no dictator’s voice can overthrow. 


“A little child shall lead them” must have 
sunk into the mind 
Of great Brumidi, for the children play 
A large part in his paintings, and are artfully 
enshrined 
In District of Columbia room, where they 
Look down on us in love, 
It seems, from up above, 
And lift the meditations of our hearts 
To planes of thinking which Brumidi would 
approve, 
For he admired admirers of the arts. 





t the corners, 


ple’s hearts; 


shall come dov 


—Horace 


Friday, March 


Commerce, 
int Resolution 112. 


~~ or mF 





on the ceiling, 


1, one word appear 


meaning, with 


tactful pictures tell 

ts quite well 
hat he determined to impress 
for pictures do 


whose purposes 


thern wall, while Physics, richly 


phy adorns the eastern wall, 
the western wall becomingly 


st’ry tells the story of it all. 
yne now living knows 


chose 


and for what cause he 


never to the wond’ring world declare. 


t of Columbia room belongs to all 


it does, in fact, belong to none— 
laws are planned, 
m it emanates 

rule of conduct for none but 
, we presume, 

give this room 

that it was his to give— 
through the coming years, down to the 


his pictures, will Brumidi live. 
C. Carlisle. 





The Nation’s Fishery Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


(legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
Charles E. Jackson, Assistant 
Deputy Coordinator of Fisheries, deliv- 
before the consultants of the office 
of the Coordinator of Fisheries, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, on the subject of Senate 
nt Resolution 112. 

The manuscript has been submitted 
‘ estimate, and the cost is estimated to 


There being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


On January 26 Senator Jos1an Batley, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Senate Com- 
I introduced Senate 
The resolution directs 
Fish and Wildlife Service to conduct a 
urvey of the character, extent, and condi- 

n of the marine and fresh-water fishery 
resources and other aquatic resources of the 
United States and its territories, including 
the high-seas resources in which the United 
States may have interest or rights. The reso- 
‘on sets forth in detail the type of infor- 
tion desired and requires a report on com- 
cial and recreational fisheries to be sub- 
nitted to Congress not later than next Janu- 


at the center 


toward 


its own. 


ary 1. If the resolution is adopted, it will be 
the first time since 1871 that Congress has 


f 


its own initiative directed a report of 


this nature. 


Seventy-three years ago Representative 


H. *.. Dawes, of Massachusetts, introduced a 


joint resolution “for the protection and 
preservation of the food fishes of the coast 
of the United States 


Under the authority of this resolution the 





United States Fish Commission in 1887 sub- 


mitted the final chapter of a voluminous 


six-volume report setting forth in detail the 
extent of the Nation's fishery resour 


} 


the number of men and vessels en 
The report issued a warning that contrary 
general belief the fisheries of the oceans 

rivers were not inexhaustil 
large number of illustratior 
species of fish, the several tyy Is 
and boats, the character of the people en- 

gaged in fisheries, the communities de- 

pendent upon the prosecution of the fisheries, 

and other detailed data 

Senator BaILey’s resolution goes much {ur- 
ther. It directs an inquiry into the economic 
phases of the fishing industry and is designed 
to build a program for the future develop- 
ment of the natural marine and fresh-water 
resources of the Nation. It is indeed a hope- 
ful sign when Congress again initiates an 
inquiry into the status of our fisheries 

The several laws of Congress enacted from 
time to time have granted rather wide au- 
thority to the Fish and Wildlife Service or 
its predecessor agencies, but unfortunately 
the frequent waves of economy in normal 
times and restricted appropriations to regular 
Government eStablishments in wartimes have 
so limited appropriations that we have in- 
sufficient trained personnel available to corre- 
late the wealth of data in our files, much less 
conduct needed inquiries of the many species 
of commercial and game fishes, some of which 
are already being intensively prosecuted and 
are in danger of depletion. Year after year 
the Secretary of Commerce and lately the 
Secretary of the Interior have requested 
ample appropriations to carry on and enlarge 
our fisheries program, byt unfortunately 
adequate appropriations have failed to ma- 
terialize. 

I agree with the statement in the resolu- 
tion that the fishery industries of the United 
States have been neglected. The westward 
expansion of our Nation over vast land areas 
has placed the emphasis on land use. Conse- 
quently the American people have forgotten 
the potentialities of our marine resources. 
In fact there seems to be less emphasis on 
these resources at the present time than there 
was in the ear.y history of the Nation. So 
rapid has been the advance of land utilization 
that the Government has found it necessary 
to undertake a program of taking millions of 
acres of marginal land out of production. 
And now we plan the expenditure of billi 
of dollars for irrigation to make deserts blcom. 








ns 


Such a program is necessary for a growing 
tion, but we have delayed too long th 
velopment of our extensive marine and fresh- 
water resources. The cost of developing these 
resources is insignificant when compared with 
land development, for neither planting nor 
feeding nor fertilization is necessary. Nature 
produces a crop of the seas without cost to 
man, leaving only the expense of harvesting. 

Long before America was discovered, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal were fish- 
ing the rich Grand Banks of the North At- 
lantic. It is interesting to note that early 
American settlements were located either on 
the coast or on the banks of rivers in order 
that the settlers might depend on the rich 
resources of the sea to sustain them pending 
the clearing of the land for agricultural use 
Reports of early explorers and settlers painted 
glowing tales of the rich American fisheries. 
The New England fisheries constituted Amer- 
ica’s first export business. Lord Cornwallis, 
after traversing Senator BAILEy’s own State 
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1880 vessels were powered by sail, were much 
smaller than our trawlers of today, and were 
far less efficient than our purse seiners. The 
fishery in 1880 was largely a hook and line 
affair. Nevertheless, if the food resources of 
the sea had been developed in the years since 
1880 to the same degree as the food resources 
of the land, we would have a great many 
more vessels than in 1880, and a great many 
more men engaged in the industry, both as 
fishermen and as shoreworkers. My only 
purpose in making these comparisons is to 
emphasize the accuracy of the statement in 
the Bailey resolution that the United States 
has neglected its marine resources. 

The Bailey resolution further states that 
at the beginning of the war the United States’ 
production of fish was second only to Japan. 
Current information is lacking due to war 
conditions, but the following production of 
leading fishery nations in the order of their 
importance is the best available: 


Pounds 


8, 100, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000, 000 


1. Japan (1936) 5 
2. United States (1943) 
8. China (1939) 2, 890, 000, 000 
4. Russia (1933) 2, 870, 000, 000 


(The production of these four nations ac- 
counts for about 4 of the total.) 
Other leading fish-producing nations be- 
fore the war were: 
5. England, Scotland, North Pounds 
Ireland, Wales (1937)_-. 2, 500, 000, 000 
. Norway (1939) 2, 040, 000, 000 
. India, Persia, Burma (es- 
timate) ......<us.==-0< 3 608, 900, 000 
. Germany (1938) 1, 600, 000, 000 
. Chosen (1937) 1, 420, 000, 000 
. Canada (1941) 1, 200, 000, 000 
The total fishery production of the world 
is about 36,000,000,000 pounds annually. 
It is believed that Japan employs more 
than a million fishermen in its industry. 


Japan does not waste its fish catch; every 
pound 


is utilized; there are no so-called 
trash fish. It is believed that Japan’s 8,000,- 
000,000 includes many millions of pounds of 
fish that our fishermen would throw over- 
board. Millions of pounds which our fisher- 
men take are never brought to shore. Many 
of our fisheries involve a tremendous waste 
at sea. 

Seaweeds account for one billion of 
Japan's 8,000,000,000-pound production, but 
they amount to only an insignificant fraction 
of the United States fishery yield. Before the 
war Japan exported to the United States agar 
and other seaweed products that we could 
have produced ourselves, and which we are 
now producing in ever-increasing quantities. 

Japan’s fishing activities extend over the 
Ocean waters of the world. Before the war 
they were at our front door in Alaska, in 
Mexico, and off South America, United 
States fisheries in the main are close to home, 
though our tuna fleet operates off Central 
and South America in the Pacific and our 
New England fisheries take a considerable 
part of their catch from the Grand Banks 
and from off the coast of Newfoundland. Be- 
fore the war, only 14 percent of our catch was 
taken off foreign shores. 

If we should bring in and utilize our trash 
fish, make greater use of known resources of 
the North Pacific and North Atlantic, and 
develop our fresh-water fisheries, our total 
production might easily equal that of Japan, 
exclusive of seaweeds. The fishing history of 
our Nation indicates that we have fully ex- 
ploited only a limited number of the most de- 
sirable species. Only 30 species are now 
taken in quantities exceeding 12,000,000 
pounds. 

Outstanding examples of fisheries that 
could be more fully developed and of new 
species that might be added to the catch 
may be found on almost every coast. For 
example, investigations of our Service off the 
Pacific Coast of Alaska and in the Bering Sea 





and the industry’s development of the fish- 
eries off the coasts of Washington and Oregon 
within the past 10 years have amazed us all. 
We have no measure of the abundance of 
bottom fishes in the Bering Sea, but it must 
be enormous. For 15 years the Japanese 
have been coming over from Japan with great 
floating factory ships to scoop up thousands 
of tons of wealth within a few miles of our 
shores. The war has temporarily driven the 
Japs out of the Bering Sea ground fisheries, 
but after the war they or some other nation 
will resume the harvest. Little is being done 
to utilize these vast resources for American 
industry. 

There are five-hundred-odd species of fish 
in Alaska, and many kinds of shellfish, yet 
salmon, herring, and halibut contribute 98 
percent of Alaska’s total fish production. 

It is believed that the flounder-type fishes, 
rock fishes, and cod are present in great 
abundance off the coast of Alaska, extending 
from the Aleutian Islands through south- 
eastern Alaska and down the coast of British 
Columbia. A large trawl fishery has developed 
for these species off the coast of Washington 
and Oregon within the past 10 years. The 
catch has increased from 16,500,000 pounds in 
1940 to 62,000,000 pounds in 1943. This fish- 
ery has doubled its production almost every 
year since 1932. 

Two species of skate are present off our 
northwest coast in commercial quantities. 
Skates occupy a prominent place in the diet 
of the English and in many European and 
Asiatic countries, but our production and 
consumption are negligible. 

Great schools of anchovies off the west 
coast plague the pilchard fishermen by gilling 
their nets. One observer noted a pilchard net 
gilled with 14 tons of anchovies. Two days 
of steam treatment were necessary to get the 
net ready for fishing pilchard again. These 
anchovies are going to waste while Americans 
complain of the absence of imported an- 
chovies from the shelves of our delicatessen 
shops. This fishery could annually yield 
thousands of tons without danger of deple- 
tion, if the market would absorb them. Only 
a fraction of the supply might be used for 
human consumption, but the poultry, hog, 
and cattle industry is pleading for every 
pound of fish meals and oils that can be 
produced. 

The waste of sharks of many kinds over a 
long period of years is a well-known story. 
Until 2 years ago, the shark was taken only 
for its valuable vitamin-bearing livers, but 
during the past 12 months we have seen the 
development of a lively market for shark 
meat. Soupfin-shark steaks from Seattle are 
now reaching the New York markets. 

The King crab of Alaska is at last being 
utilized on a limited scale by a few packers. 
Others are planning to enter this fishery after 
the war. The Dungeness crab has been a 
favorite on the west coast for a long time, but 
it is believed to be so abundant over a wide 
range that the supply has barely been 
scratched. The red crab—found in abun- 
dance off the coast of Washington—is not 
used at all. It is smaller than the Dungeness 
but compares favorably with the blue crab of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The south Atlantic fisheries, which in 1880 
were second to New England in volume, offer 
important possibilities for development. 
Much needs to be done in the south Atlantic 
and Gulf areas to improve technological de- 
velopment, to put more fish in cans, in pack- 
ages, and in quick-freezing processes. 

Very little is known of the Gulf of Mexico 
fisheries. Shrimp accounts for more than 
half of the total fish production of this area. 
Many unexploited species abound in the 
Gulf. Some species now being produced are 
capable of great expansion if markets can 
be found and if refrigeration facilities can 
be provided. Quantities of mullet were 
wasted and additional tons could have been 
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produced in 1943 if refrigeration facilities 
had been available to care for them. Great 
quantities of small, edible fish are wasteq 
It has been estimated that in certain seas; ns 
the shrimp trawl fishery catches as many 
small fish as shrimp. There is no market fo; 
the former, and they go overboard. Spanish 
mackerel, snappers, and groupers could prob- 
ably yield an increased production if mar- 
kets were available. The crab resources of 
the Gulf and the south Atlantic undoubted), 
could furnish much larger catches, ; 

Agriculture of water farming, as distin. 
guished from land farming, is stil] in 5 
infancy in the United States. The wide use 
of farm ponds should be encouraged and in 
coastal areas oyster and clam producti 
could be multiplied many times. 

We are just beginning to appreciate the 
vast fish-producing areas available by reason 
of the large impoundments of water for 
power and irrigation. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has produced some amazing re- 
sults and the residents of that area have 
readily consumed the fishes produced in 
T. V. A. lakes. Dr. Wiebe informs me that 
the largest per capita consumption of fish in 
the United States is enjoyed by the people 
of that area—close to 100 pounds per person, 

In periods of depression the poor white 
population and the Negroes of the South- 
east resort to the fresh-water streams and 
lakes for their principal supply of protein 
foods. Without carp, catfish, suckers, and 
buffalo fish and an occasional squirrel or 
rabbit from the woods and waters of the 
Southern States, many a person would have 
suffered a deficient diet in the last depres- 
sion. 

I have said little about recreational fishing. 
because you men are mainly concerned with 
the development of commercial food fishes 
But recreational fishing can bring about a 
large and profitable industry in the United 
States in the employment of guides, the use 
of innumerable boats, an increased use of 
fuels, the manufacture of sport fishing gear 
and the accommodation of sportsmen, bring- 
ing dollars to local populations on every body 
of water in North America. : ' 

To develop the latent fisheries of the 
United States it will be necessary to have 
teamwork among the Government, the fish- 
ermen, and the processor. As I see the prob- 
lem, it is the Government's responsibility to 
undertake the exploration of our waters. 
We need vessels equipped with various types 
of gear to ascertain the abundance of sup- 
ply by species; to determine the extent to 
which the fishery can be utilized without 
threatening depletion; to locate the most 
productive banks; and to determine what 
measures should be taken to insure an ade- 
quate spawning stock, perhaps by setting 
aside nursery or spawning areas. Exper!- 
ments should be conducted to ascertain what 
type of gear can obtain best results. 

We should also inquire into and sponsor 
the construction of adequate icing and re- 
frigeration facilities; develop a marketing pro- 
gram; educate the public on the food values 
of little used fish; and find a use and market 
for waste products. 

To carry on proper exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of our fisheries, a research vessel 
or vessels are essential. The United States 
is the only important maritime Nation that 
is without a fishery research vessel, although 
our coastline is far more extensive than that 
of nations that have long had adequate re- 
search equipment. The history of our recent 
efforts to obtain a vessel are worth recounting 
briefly. The old Albatross II, which the 
former Bureau of Fisheries operated was 
practically worn out in 1934 and since the 
Government policy at that time was to re- 
duce expenses we could not justify its opera- 
tion expense. Later when we requested rc! ef 
funds to build a research vessel we were 


n 








1 that funds would be allocated only 
ce old vessels and on prc 
new personnel were needed. Unfor- 
ly, the Bureau of Fisheries in good 
had several years previously abandoned 
sel and discharged its crew 
England industry proposed and 
ess passed an act authorizing a re- 
el for the North Atlantic. Al- 
repeatedly request ed funds to 
mandate of Congress, n 


jects where 








»m — 


heoming. The General Seafoods Cor- 
n sold us an old trawler—the Sore 
$1. When the Bureau of Fisheries 
ferred to the Department of the 
almost the first act of Secretary 

) allocate P. W. A. money to rebuild 
and convert it into a research 


Just before the work was completed 


vy took it over and reconverted it for 
use. If the vessel should be released 
y it would be unsuitable for our 

) Japan filed notice she would abrogate 


ir seal treaty, we secured an appropri- 
and purchased the Black Dougla 
al irs were made, a crew was hired, 





entific —— made available to 
the migration of fur seals. The vessel 
i from > sarong Ga., arrived in Seattle 


e vest 


igation headquarters had been 

hed, but a few days later was taken by 
Navy. That’s the tragic story of our 
research vessels for the past 10 





; to get 


need not one, but several research and 
r experiment boats. Some should be of 
practical fishing vessel type such as purse 
rs. We need two or three large research 
ls capable of following migrations of 





species wherever they may roam in 

Except for the United States, almost all 
ng nations provide subsidies to assist 
development of their fishery industries. 

( Government has subsidized agricuiture, 
ads, marine shipping, the airplane, and 
tries. A fish subsidy might be 


ble and would undoubtedly be profita- 
») Uncle Sam in the long run. 


he fishermen themselves must carry their 
re of the load. The fisherman must be 


x to curb his profits in the initial stages 
loping a new industry. He should 
in hand with industry in a joint 
to establish new industries. I was re- 
y informed that a company on the west 
engaged one fishing vessel and its crew 
an experimental catch of ancho 
company paid the same rate for an ex- 
mental catch of anchovies that was paid 
he established pilchard fishery. Later it 
ved that industry could not pay such 
for anchovies, but the fishermen 
nded the same rate of pay as was used 
he experimental trip. This new fishery 
exist on this high-pay schedule, 
1ovies remain unutilized. he details of 
statement may not be accurate, but it 
Ss to illustrate that fishermen will have 
cooperate if new fishery industries 
developed. 
justry must be willing to risk some in- 
nt in new ventures. The present in- 
me-tax law should lend encouragement to 
ustry to do some experimenting even if 
involves losses at first. No one can deny 
t the resources of the sea should be man- 
igently so as to produce an annual 
catch without depleting the 
stock. But because of insufficient 
and personnel and equipment, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service stands helplessly 


hand 


vies, 


rates 


so 


are 


i intel 
(imum 
Vning 


unds 





watching history repeat itself. A fishery has 
to be exploited almost to depletion before 
public opinion is so aroused that intelligent 
inagement is demanded. We have not for- 
tten that it required an international in- 
4 


ident to arouse support for an appropriation 
to manage the rich Bristol Bay, Alaska, red 
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salmon fishery. Ni 
cluded 2 years of 


yt until the Japs had con- 
scientific investigation ir 
Bering Sea and were actually observed catch- 
ing our salmon did the fishermen and the 
— demand that Congress provide means 


or the Fish and Wildlife Service to investi- 
aa e the salmon that the Japs were taking 
in the very shadow of Alaska. Do we have 
to repeat this waste on every species of fish? 


the Bailey resolution is adopted we must 
in a short period, with limited personnel, 
develop a report that visualizes 














of a potentially great American in ry t 
will employ more people, crease our na- 
tional income, improve the health of the pop- 
ulation, and thus utilize our resources in an 
intelligent maz Surely Congress, having 
initiated this proposal, will follow through. 
It is our responcibility to make the survey. 
It is the responsibility of Congress not to 
pigeonhole the report but to immediately 
provide the necessary means to carry it 
through. The resolution raises many ques- 
tions—you can help us answer them 

Should the United States Government sub- 
sidize the fisheries? 


uld the Government 
ties for the fishing industry? 
Shi uld the Fish and Wildlife Ser pro- 
vide a service to develop new designs of fish- 
ing vessels and equipment and new ty} 
fishing gear? 
Should we make a —. of tra 
of fish via rail, truck, airplane? 
Are transportation rates fair and 
r the shipment of fish? 
W hat about new and improved methods of 
packing, storing, freezing, and salting? 
Should the United States plan to develop 
a fish-export trade? 
Should we expand the 


provide credit fa- 


vice 





yes of 





nsportation 


equitable 


use of fresh-water 


fishes and utilize for fish production the 
scores of new impounded water areas? 
Should the fishpond development be en- 


couraged? 
These and a thousand other quest 
be answered before next January 1 
vite you to cooperate, in fact, we pass on to 
you men of industry and labor a part of the 
responsibility to the end that the report will 
furnish full an ae complete information upon 
which to bs a permanent national fish 
policy. 
It is s 


ons must 
We in- 





nid that 











opportunity knocks but once. 
Let's open the door, fulfill our responsibility 
to the utmost, and support the able leader- 
ship of Senator BalLey, 





Use of Civilian Flying Schools 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


Or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD an address on the subject of the use 
of civilian flying schools in aviation 
training for war and peace, delivered by 
R. McLean Stewart, executive director 
of training, C. A. A., before the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce on January 
28, 1944. 

I have had an estimate made of the 
cost of printing the address, which is 
$105. 


REMARKS 
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There being no obj 
was ordered to be 
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St y to ve techniqi t le p 
better engines, and more efficient 3. 
In perfecting transport equipment for the 
air lines the industry evolved the DC-3 which, 
as the C47, has become the work horse of 
military air trans] rhe gre 4-eng l 
C-54 transport, known to the air lines as 
the DC-4, also owes its development and 
perfection to civil I TI I ar . 
expe tation 1 ¢ n, al ex - 
ence gained in the elop ‘ tl 
and other great | enge tr ) i 
i! y he needs of civil it n ge - 
€ y treated a keenly efficient ind e 
It made possible the development and pro- 
duction of the great bombers and fighter 
planes W h ne dom e tl f f the 
world 
As Charles Beard says in his recent great 
work, he Republic, we are and |! l- 
ways been a civilian Natio1 And ; 
to be expected that the buildi: our 
fighting planes and the training of the n 
to fly them should have depended in la 
measure on civil aviation 
again General Arr rey t 
we the statement that in 1 ) we dad 
“some 30,000 civili ts who could 
or train others nts out 
heads of the civi n fiying sch v : 
called a to aid t Air Force i tl 
w we 1 have been pt ble to have trained 
the men needed for the expansion of the 
Air Forces v thout the aid of these civilian 
fiying school 
It was, indeed, a od thing t m 
Maine to Calif nia, h ) 
Florida, and everywhere it ¢ o 
try, our colleges and 
civilian flying school ! 
engaged, long before b 
eat work of de I z 
pe e and in t I i 
young women—to fl I ‘ \ 1 
ky wy ed y « nti 1€ u } 
ope ! ft Cis in Pilot Trair 
and y 1 may be ere et 1 Knowir t 
i 1943 e than 7,000 young me - 
ceived trai as pil n college f 
trainiy centers coor i ' . 
v e War T g 
Ad - 
en includs e 
A Forces l 
e yt : 7 l 
I A ed 
C re T 
‘ t , 
3 
1 A, = 
Since the incept 4 C n Pilot 
Training Act in 1939, more than 9,064,000 
hours of flight training have been to 
student pil On Decembe 31 we were 
using 7,564 airplanes in the training program, 
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Civilian flight instructors have been a great 
force in the building up of our military and 
naval air arm. More than 10,000 of these 
civilian instructors have up to now been em- 
ployed in the training of pilots for the Army 
and Navy. This total includes those em- 
ployed at centers under direct contact with 
the armed services as well as at centers work- 
ing under arrangements with the C. A. A. 
General Arnold must have had this group of 
men in mind along with the commissioned 
officers who are working as instructors in 
Army schools when, after speaking of the 
heroism and sacrifice of the men on the 
fighting fronts, he said: (I quote) “On the 
training fields of the United States other 
men are making another kind of sacrifice. 
Top flyers themselves, they have been want- 
ing more than anything else to get into com- 
bat. Cadets whom they have taught to fly 
return home loaded with honors. * * * 
3ut every German or Japanese plane brought 
down is a tribute to the quality of their work. 
They are the instructors.” That is a well- 
deserved tribute. . 

And now a point has been reached at which 
it has become possible for the Army Air Forces 
to state that it is no longer necessary to 
employ the facilities of civilian aviation in the 
production of flight instructors for the Army. 
The naval air arm also finds that ample fa- 
cilities will soon be available within its own 
establishments to provide for all of its avia- 
tion training needs without employing the 
facilities of civil aviation. 

We have scaled the heights. We have 
reached our ceiling. So there appears to be 
no immediate need for the aids by means of 
which we made the-ascent. But maybe we 
shall need to climb again. Meanwhile there 
is the task of holding on to the heights, of 
maintaining our place aloft. 

It seems doubtful that openings can be 
found within the scope of the training pro- 
grams proposed to be conducted directly by 
the War and Navy Departments to provide 


places as pilot instructors or as pilots for more 
than a relatively small number of the men 
who have recently been or who are soon to 
be dropped from those civilian flying schools 
where they have up to this time been engaged 
in providing flight training for the air forces 


or for naval aviation. Yet there is probably 
no way in which these men who are being 
released from work as instructors could serve 
their country as well as in continuing to give 
flight instruction. 

Since 1939 approximately $228,000,000 has 
been appropriated by the Congress to pay for 
pilot training given under the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act. Besides preparing many thou- 
sands of young men to take their places in 
the armed services, these funds have also 
served to develop training facilities at civilian 
flying fields and at the colleges which, if pre- 
served, can scarcely fail to be of permanent 
value to our post-war economy. 

What will be the future needs of aviation? 
What provision should be made for the train- 
ing of pilots? 

Operation of the National Selective Service 
Act will insure a steady stream of replace- 
ments to maintain the air forces and the 
naval air arm throughout the active war pe- 
riod. It is true that the provisions of that 
law expire in May 1945, but there can be no 
doubt that they will be extended as far as 
may be necessary to insure vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war to ultimate victory. 

But there will still be need for training 
and for the maintenance of large forces in 
the period after the war. We cannot hope 
to preserve the peace and to remain secure 
in the enjoyment of our liberties unless we 
possess the strength and the means to defend 
ourselves and to strike down the aggressor 
wherever he may appear. 

Speaking in Cleveland a few days ago Secre- 
tary Knox gave it as his profound belief that 
one of the best measures we can take, 1 


quote, “to insure that our individual liberties 
shall be preserved and that free Americans 
will remain free would be to require that 
every boy, when he attains the age of 17 or 
18, shall be required to spend at least 1 year 
in training on land or at sea against the 
possibility that some time in his younger 
manhood his services may be required to help 
protect the country.” That is a plea for com- 
pulsory service as a part of our permanent 
post-war arrangements. 

And we are informed by Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win, writing in the New York Times, that 
“permanent peacetime selective service is a 
basis for most of the Army’s post-war military 
planning.” 

The decision which will ultimately be taken 
in this matter will be of first importance in 
determining the part to be taken by the 
colleges and high schools and by civilian avia- 
tion generally in providing the training 
which may be necessary to enable this coun- 
try to remain strong in the air. Meanwhile, 
there can be no assurance that our people 
will not choose to rely on the traditional prac- 
tice of maintaining our Military and Naval 
Establishments in time of peace by reliance 
on voiuntary enlistments. Since this is so, 
it may well prove to be the part of wisdom, 
throughout the period of active war to adopt 
and apply policies which will insure that at 
the war's end we shall continue to have a 
healthy civilian organization for air training, 
working in our colleges and high schools and 
at our civilian flying schools, which will have 
the capacity and the vigor to indoctrinate 
and recruit for aviation enough of our young 
people each year to insure the maintenance 
of a strong air arm by voluntary enrollments. 

Indeed, even when it is assumed that there 
will be a compulsory service law in effect in 
the post-war period, it still appears that there 
will be need for the assistance of civilian 
agencies. The l-year term of service sug- 
gested in the bills which have been intro- 
cuced in the Congress and contemplated in 
the proposal made by Secretary Knox would 
be insufficient to provide for the special 
technical training required in aviation. 
Unless supplemented by preliminary training 
in the high schools or colleges, the training 
which would be given in the l-year period 
of required service might fall far short of 
meeting the desired objective. It is therefore 
not unlikely that our civilian institutions, 
our high schools, our colleges, and our civilian 
fiving fields, will be the sources on which we 
must depend in the post-war years to hold 
our place in military as well as in commercial 
aviation. 

The New York Times indicates that it may 
be necessary to maintain the permanent 
peacetime strength of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces at an aggregate of about 2,000,000 
men. Fortune Magazine recently estimated 
that the post-war requirements of the Air 
Forces would call for about 750,000. These 
are large forces, but the estimates may easily 
prove to be too conservative. 

It is of course true that immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the war there will be 
a large reserve available of trained pilots and 
other aviation technicians. We cannot long 
rely on them. Air strength demands rein- 
vigoration each year by the infusion of new 
groups of young men. Their indoctrination 
for the air through training in actual flight 
as well as in ground school subjects could 
well begin at the high school level. The pro- 
vision of flight training for not less than 
100,000 each year would be a sound measure in 
the interest of preserving our security. And 
there are many good reasons for beginning it 
now as well as for the continued use of 
civilian facilities in war training. 

An interesting view as to this was recently 
expressed by Dr. Everett Case, president of 
Colgate University, who said: 

“As a matter of national policy, I do not 
think we can afford to be governed by short- 
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range considerations alone. A glance ahead 
to America’s post-war opportunities and ob]j-. 
gations on the one hand, and to the future of 
aviation on the other, makes it abundantly 
clear that long-range factors have a legitimate 
and important place in the picture. Speci, 

cally, it would seem to me that, having dem 

onstrated its usefulness, in peace and war 
the civil aviation training program has estab 

lished its claim to a permanent place in our 
thinking and planning forthe future. * * « 

“Continued use of civilian training faci)i- 
ties throughout the remainder of the war 
period would have the beneficial effect of 
insuring that some part of the large appro- 
priations which are being granted by the Con- 
gress to the War and Navy Departments for 
training purposes would create facilities of 
value to our educational system after the 
war. The quality of the training which ; 
being given in civilian centers is good. Ma: 
of the pilots who are returning from 
battle fronts have stated unreservedly t} 
the early training which they received at the 
hands of civil aviation had helped them 
through many a dangerous moment in ai! 
combat. So, it need not be feared that money 
spent in providing training through civilian 
agencies will not be well spent from the 
standpoint of the training given the men 
concerned. 

“In my judgment,” President Case con- 
tinues, “liquidation of the civilian-training 
units at this time would be highly unfortu- 
nate in two important respects. First, it 
would destroy established and growing facili- 
ties which could be of the first importanc: 
after the war. Second, it would tend to im- 
pair the confidence and the will to cooperate 
which are essential to any effective program 
for the future. Our colleges and universities 
by their very nature are not in the business 
of providing risk capital, and the extent to 
which we can wisely and properly go toward 
making permanent provision for a civil flight 
training program depends primarily upon 
adequate assurances regarding the continuity 
of the program itself. With such assurances 
we, for one, would be willing to consider more 
extensive and permanent commitments than 
we have so far made—commitments which in 
turn would play their part in assuring the 
most effective development of the training 
program for the long future. And this, I 
believe, is a matter of consequence not only 
to the Government and the colleges, but to 
the American people as a whole.” 

O»serving that a point may have been 
reached where there is a surplus of pilot 
training facilities in the country which calls 
for a decision whether to discontinue the 


use of certain centers which are exclusive! 


military in character, or to abandon the ust 
of civilian-training facilities, President Cas 
urges that in such a situation “it would b: 
wise, from the standpoint of the national in 
terest as a whole, to decide to make use ol 
the colleges and private flight training cen 
ters—to such extent at least as would be 


has existed in the past year or more between 
the total pilot-training programs of the Army 
and Navy and the use which they have med 

of the facilities of civil aviation * * * 

Dr. Case thinks that this should be done even 
though, as a result, less than full use would 
be made of centers which are exclusivel) 
military. 

When the First National Clinic of Domest! 
Aviation Planning met in Oklahoma City in 
November that representative body adopted 
a resolution expressing the opinion that 
would be in the national interest to co! 
tinue to employ in aviation training the the: 
existing organization of civilian flying scho« 
and colleges engaged through the Civil Ae: 
nautics Administration in providing certain 
training for personnel of the Air Forces an¢ 
of naval aviation. Specifically, the resolu- 
tion recommended that the life of the Ci' 
ian Pilot Training Act, which expires June 
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$ be extended indefinitely, and states that 
(I quote), “It is desirable in the national 
the facilities of civilian avia- 

continue to be used to the greatest pos- 
5 extent throughout the war pericd in 

n of the value of the pilot train- 
h can be made available now through 
§ , facilities, and in consideration also of 
the importance of maintaining a vigorous and 

eut civilian pilot training organization 
y h can be relied on in the post-war pericd 
t ruit and train the pilots who will be 
I lired to maintain our position in military 
and commercial aviation.” 

Here are some of the features that might be 
€ died in a program calling for the em- 
ployment of civilian flight-training agencies 
t iwhout the remainder of the war period 
lin the years thereafter. Let me, however, 
ce it clear that this outline is in no sense 
ficial or a definitive program. It is merely 

ad-brush sketch of a means by which 
good use might be made of civilian agencies 

ng the lines proposed by the aviation plan- 
ning clinic, the National Aviation Association, 
the American Legion, and by many grcups 
and other educational institu- 


that 


( lleges 


DIRECT TRAINING FOR THE WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS 


First, there is the question of direct train- 
ing for the War and Navy Departments dur- 
ing the remainder of the active war period 
The proper field of activity for civilian train- 

organizations during the remainder of 

war would seem to lie in the provision of 
flight instruction in its initial or elementary 
phases. Civilian aviation has been remark- 
ably successful in the work of “air-condition- 
ine” or “indoctrinating” aviation students in 
the art of flying. Civilian aviation has taught 
many thousands of such students to fly, has 
carried them through their first solo flights, 
and has given them their first hours of actual 
fiving experience. 
The volume of training would necessarily be 
verned by the total amount of flight train- 
¢ deemed necessary for the purposes of the 
rmy Air Forces and of naval aviation. The 
training task to be assigned to civil aviation 
could embrace the elementary phases of flight 
instruction up to about 20 hours of flying for 
each trainee. 

The number of men to be assigned to train- 
ing would be governed by the total input re- 
quired in the more advanced training estab- 
hments operated directly by the War or 
Navy Departments 

Such a program would serve the important 
purpose of maintaining a nucleus of civilian 
training centers in operation in conjunction 
with the colleges. These centers would be in 
a position to go forward immediately with 
flicht training under other arrangements 
n the large-scale training programs un- 
der the National Selective Service Act come 
to a close. 

At the present time a flight indoctrination 
course for aviation cadet candidates of the 
Army Air Forces is being provided under the 
supervision of the C. A. A. War Training 
Service at about 150 civilian flying schools 
throughout the country in conjunction with 
the college program of the Army Air Forces. 
The continuation and development of this 
flight indoctrination program would, of 
course, make a very real contribution to the 
maintenance of civilian facilities. This pro- 
gram goes a long way toward fulfilling a 
policy calling for substantial use of civilian 
flying schools. And, I am happy to say that 
the record of performance shows that the 
training which they are receiving in the flight 
indoctrination course is proving of substan- 
tial value in the subsequent progress of the 

Trainees, 

About 90 colleges and associated civilian 

fiying schools are also engaged through the 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration in provid- 
h 






ing an elementary flig training program 
for the Navy De; ment. However, the 
present plans of the Navy Department do not 
contemplate the employment of these civilian 
facilities beyond June of this year. It ap- 
pears to be the view of the Navy Depart: t 
that use of these facilities shculd 


doned in favor of maximum use of establis! 
ments which are exclusively military in char 
acter. 


PILOT TRAINING IN CONJUNCTION 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Next there is the matter of providing flight 
training in conjunction with the high schools 
Under any program which would provide 
for effective use of civilian facilities, en- 
couragement should be given to the further 
development of ground school, aeronautical 
raining in the high-school systems every- 
where throughout the country, financed by 
the States and local communities. In his 
report to the Secretary of War, which I have 
already mentioned, General Arnold states 
that the Germans “were smart” to have given 
their youth a thorough grounding in mathe- 
matics, meteorology, and physics. He added, 
“We had to take valuable time for such 
ground school work.” We, tco, should be 
“smart” enough to see that this does not 
occur again 

But we should go beyond ground school 
work. lementary flight training would be 
made available for at least 100,000 trainees 
each year to be selected from amongst those 
who have made most satisfactory progress 
in their ground-school work and who are 
otherwise qualified for flight training. 

A quota of flight training scholarships 
might be made available with the aid of 
the Federal Government for award to the 
successful compeying candidates from groups 
in training at each high school or other 
institution engaged in providing ground- 
school instruction 

The flight-training scholarships would, of 
course, be awarded on a basis insuring fair 
and equitable geographical distribution 
throughout the whole country in relation 
to the total number of candidates compet- 
ing, subject only to the availability of facili- 
ties for satisfactory and safe flight instruction 
and without discrimination as to race, creed, 
or color. 

In each participating community it would 
probably be desirable to set up a board com- 
posed of private citizens serving on a volun- 
tary basis who would have responsibility 
for awarding the scholarships. These boards 
might consist of not less than three nor 
more than five persons who, by reason of 
age, judgment, experience, and reputation, 
command the respect and confidence of their 
fellow citizens. 

The training year could be divided into 
three sessions each of approximately 4 
months duration so that an average of 8 to 10 
hours of flight instruction would be made 
available to each candidate each month until 
he received the minimum of about 35 hours 
needed to qualify as a private pilot. 

light instruction would be provided under 
contract arrangements with civlilian oper- 
ators of private flight-training schools 

It is probable that the Federal Government 
would be called on to provide the greater 
part of the funds needed to meet the costs of 
flight instruction. However, it would be de- 
sirable to require that some financial contri- 
bution be made by candidates who are cap- 
able of paying part of the cost of their flight 
training. Responsibility for determining 
whether a fully paid or a partially paid 
scholarship should be awarded to a candi- 
date would be lodged with the board of citi- 
zens established in the community to govern 
the award of scholarships. 
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PILOT TRAID 








TING IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
COLLEGES 

When we consider what might be done to 
insure the carrying forward of pilot training 
activities at the c ges, it imme ly be- 
comes apparent that with all physically fit 
young men who have reached a 18 in the 
hands of the armed services, there can be no 
pilot training at the colleges during the wat 
period unless such training is a definite part 


of the traini programs ‘ 
Navy Departments. Looking ahead, howe 
to the time when in the post-war years y g 
people will again be free to choose the activi- 
ties in which they wish to engage, it would 
seem desirable that arrangements exist under 
which pilot training of a more adva 


ng of the War 











iced na- 
ture than that proposed for the high schools 
could be provided in conjunction with th 
colleges. Successful completion of elemen- 
tary training in high school or elsewhere be- 


fore entering college might be establish 
as a necessary qualification for e1 
the more advanced training cours¢ 

So that everv opportunity to ac juire skill 


trane 
iv! 





in the art of flying could then be made avail 
able to a broad cross section of the your 

people in the colleges, it would seem desir 

able that the Federal Government should 
also, to the extent necessary 1 provid- 
ing flight training scholarship r them 
The selection of candidates could the 
case of the proposed high-school | m, 


be governed by local boards 

The maneuvers to be taught w 
proximately the same those which are 
currently being taught in the primary train- 


as 


ing schools of the Army Air Forces and of 
naval aviation, and in the seconda train- 
ing schools operating under the supervision 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration yf 
necessity they would be revised from time 


to time so as to embrace improvements in 
technique as this became possible. A special 
grade of civilian pilot certificate might be 
established to be awarded to thos 
fully completing training 

Colleges participating in the program 
would be expected to include in their regu 
lar curricula ground-school inst 
meteorology, navigation, and subjects 
in which pilots require comprehensive knowl- 
edge and highly specialized training 

So that all of the benefits of training ex- 
perience and technical research would be 
available to guide and direct the training of 
pilots, close consultation would be had from 
time to time between the civilian 
concerned and the Army Air F< 
aviation. 

In consideration 


success- 


uction in 


in 


other 


gencies 


rees and naval 


of 


the aid given by the 
Government in the provision of flight train- 
ing, each trainee might be required sign a 
pledge, undertaking in case cf a national 
emergency occurring within 3 years after com- 
pletion of his training, to make his services 


immediately available to the Army Air Force 
or to naval aviation. It might j 
evolve in this conne 


be desirable to 


tion some form of actual 
enlistment in the Air Reserve Corps 
The alternative to such a plan for post-wa 
training as that which I have outlined l 
probably place all training directly in the 
hands of the armed services through f 
form of compulsory service following the pat- 


tern of the National Selective Service Act 
It will take effort and trainins 
place in the air. It 


to hold our 
should not be forgotten 


tat in 1917 and 1918 the United States built 
17,000 airplanes and taught some 10,000 
young men to fly. In 1918 we were produci 


airplanes at the rate of 25,000 per ye 


Speeds were increased, engine power 
stepped up, and aircraft structure was gré¢ 
improved. Then the pace of progress slowed 


down. Feet began to drag. Gens 
in his biennial report as Chief of § 
that “in the 19 years prior to 1941, the Army 


Air Forces trained less than 7,000 pilots.’ 
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It may be said that this will not, cannot, 
happen again. This time the air age has 
arrived. And so it has. But that does not 
mean that the use of aircraft by private 
owners or private flyers in the period im- 
mediately following the war will be on a 
scale even remotely comparable to the private 
use of automobiles before the war. In De- 
cember we celebrated vhe fortieth anniversary 
of the first successful airplane flight at Kitty 
Hawk. The automobile is not much older 
than the airplane. But the automobile has 
been, and is, a beast of burden for the urban 
dweller as well as for the man on the farm. 
It carries the children to and from school. 
It is used for commuting to work, for trips to 
the corner and for all of the utili- 
tarian purposes of short and long haul trans- 
port well as for journeys in search of 
pleasure and adventure 

A which will serve both as an 
efficient airplane and as an efficient automo- 
bile is yet to make its appearance. And not 
many of our people have escaped from, the 
hard realities involved in balancing the fam- 
ily budget 

Most families in this country are, at best, 
one-car families. They cannot afford to have 
two vehicles for private transportation. If 
they must decide whether to own an air- 
plane or an automobile, practical considera- 
tions will lead them to choose the more utili- 
tarian automobile. 

Navigation remains an art which must be 
acquired, and safe flight under difficult 
weather conditions is possible only to pilots 
having a large measure of special technical 
skills, using aircraft equipped with several 
highly responsive instruments which together 
represent a considerable investment. One 
manufacturer, himself a pilot and as eager 
as any for a mass market in small private 
planes, recently gave it as his opinion that a 
satisfactorily safe airplane for cross-country 
instrument flight should be equipped with 
at least $600 worth of instruments. 

Organized air transport will undoubtedly 
experience a great expansion as soon as it be- 
comes possible for the private air carriers to 
obtain the equipment which they need to 
provide additional services for the public. 
And we know that much thought and in- 
genuity is being concentrated on plans for 
the development and manufacture of an effi- 
cient roadable airplane which with folded 
wings and power-driven wheels can roll along 
the highways until a landing strip is reached 
when, spreading its wings and activating its 
propeller, it can rapidly take flight. Then 
there is the helicopter, which, many believe, 
will some day bring the air-age vehicle as a 
practical utility onto every frontlawn. When 
everything that is hoped for from these 
sources and from the magic of American in- 
ventive genius has been realized, and private 
budgetary problems cease to be as important 
as they are now, it is quite possible that there 
will be no need to give aid or stimulation to 
aviation training, in order to keep America 
strong in the air. 

The day may come when our young people 
will learn to fly as readily as they now learn 
to drive automobiles. But that day has not 
yet arrived and until it comes we will not be 
secure in our liberties unless we take meas- 
ures through sponsored flight training and 
indoctrination to insure beyond any possibil- 
ity of question that our young people shall 
achieve mastery of flight and that our posi- 
tion in military and commercial aviation 
shall be so strong that no one will dare to 
throw down a challenge. 

Let us by all means keep alive and active 
in our high schools and colleges and on our 
civilian flying fields an organization compe- 
tent and equipped to make a sound working 
knowledge of flying techniques available to 
all of those who may in some way be called 
upon to employ that knowledge for the good 
of the nation. 


grocery, 
as 


machine 





One of California’s Native Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE O: REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, since the 
days of gold California has had many 
interesting and colorful characters. 
California is truly the State of sunshine 
and romance. California’s growth has 
been phenomenal. Admitted into the 
Republic less than 100 years ago, Cali- 
fornia today ranks fourth in population, 
fifth in wealth among all 48 States. 
California stands second in value of war 
contracts. Our people are all out for 
every war effort. 

Paralleling the development of Cali- 
fornia itself has been the growth of the 
Bank of America under the guidance of 
dynamic and colorful A. P. Giannini. 
Mr. Giannini opened a small bank ir 
San Francisco October 17, 1904. The 
assets were $150,000. Today Mr. Gian- 
nini heads an institution with assets ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000,000. His bank stands 
third among all banks in the United 
States. 

At 73, A. P. Giannini is regularly at 
his desk each day in the bank’s head 
office in San Francisco, 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial entitled “A. P. Giannini, Empire 
Builder.” This article is from the San 
Francisco Daily Commercial News, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1944: 

A. P. GIANNINI: EMPIRE BUILDER 


At least one of the world’s great bankers 
won't pay taxes on his salary this year. 

In fact, A. P. Giannini, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the Bank of America, 
hasn't paid income taxes on his wages in 
12 years. 

As the directorial genius who, in the short 
space of 39 years created the world’s largest 
and most successful branch banking system, 
Mr. Giannini pays himself only $1 a year! 
After social security deduction he actually 
receives 98 cents for his year's labor. 

Incredulous as this may seem to those who 
believe all bankers are very rich men who 
pay themselves fabulous salaries, the man 
who has written the most spectacular and 
colorful chapter in the history of American 
banking is not a rich man if one is to judge 
his wealth in terms of dollars. 

At 73, A. P. Giannini, the empire builder, 
is neither rich nor poor, 

Mr. Giannini may work 6 hours or he may 
work 16 hours in a single day. He has never 
learned to watch the clock when there is work 
for him to do. 

True to the pattern of men whose vision 
and achievements have made America the 
greatest nation on earth, Mr. Giannini places 
desire to aid in the development of his coun- 
try, particularly the great West and its peo- 
ple, above personal profit. 

He has succeeded as perhaps no other indi- 
vidual in developing the tremendous re- 
sources of his native California and the West. 
Like many Americans whose accomplishments 
have skyrocketed them to world prominence, 
Mr. Giannini started life as a farm boy. 

As a youngster buying farm products for 
his stepfather’'s commission house, he 
visualized San Francisco as the hub of a 
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greater western empire. Fortunately. } 

lived to see his youthful vision ervs 

into reality. . 
Down through the years he has pla) 


major role in the dramatic developm nt 
He has, in fact, created many , 


the West. 
its most colorful chapters. 

As new opportunity, new resources 
prosperity became reality, the mast 
figure of A. P. Giannini, the empire by 


was recognized and acclaimed for his par: 


creating breath-taking pageant 
progress 

As a boy on the family farm at Alvis 
Giannini displayed evidence of the init; 
and resourcefulness that has characts 


his meteoric career in the world o¢ finan, 


this 


I 


Advertising has played an important | 


in the development of the Giannini e; 
prises. 


advertising when he was a schoolboy 


ing part time for his stepfather. He a 
that if the firm was to increase its bu 
it must advertise. He set about writine 


Mr. Giannini learned the value 


ters to fruit and vegetable growers so]j 


ing their business. His letters brought 
mediate results. 


That explains why the Bank of Am: 
long ago set the pace among financial ij) 
tutions in the volume of advertising pw 


chased in newspapers. 
In 1901, at the age of 31, Mr. Giannini 
prised his relatives and friends by ann 


ing his retirement from the produce busin¢ 


He said his savings and investments w 
provide him with an income sufficient 
any man. 

His retirement, however, was but a ch 
of direction for his dynamic energy. H« 
soon to begin his real career—banking 


On October 17, 1904, he started his first 


bank—the foundation of the great Bank 


America which today has approximatel) 
branches in more than 300 California « 


From original assets of $150,000 the bank 


grown to the third largest in the T 
States with assets far in excess of 
000,000! 


$3,0 


or 


r 


Mr. Giannini’s whole object in building ¢! 
bank and all other Giannini enterprises | 
been to create services and resources w! 
would help to build the West, and to cr 


opportunities for prosperity and imp: 
living conditions to his fellow citizen 


He has often said: “Serving the need 
others is the only legitimate business in t 


world today.” 


Commenting recently on the founding 


the bank, Mr. Giannini said. 


“When we made our start all we had 


one little rented room. 


There was no < 


mony, no dedication, but among our ! 


group there was the firm resolve to so 
duct our business that we would serve « 


class, every nationality, every worthy en 


prise. 
“Thus we would aid in the greater g 


and prosperity of all of California, and \ 


it, the whole West.” 
Two days after Pearl Harbor, when 


bank first achieved $2,000,000,009 in reso 
(it is now three billion plus) Mr. Gia 


declared: 


“Our Golden West is no longer depend 


upon the formerly recognized cence! 
finance. California and the far we 
come of age. 


have achieved this great stature in resou 


and physical facilities. This is not a 


vate satisfaction over personal achievem 
but a deeply felt gladness that this org 
zation is now so well equipped to carry 
its policy of all-out aid to our coun 


war effort.” 


Although all his enterprises had 


be 


created on th ideal of service to the mas 


the Giannini path has not always run sm 


Many obstacles to progress have appeared ! 


time to time, some of them political. 


born of jealousy, and some arising from ! 


s 


Aa 


Now I am doubly glad that ' 


vs 











covetousness, but the Giannini energy 
enius for resource, backed by public 
bation, has usually won through. 


famous battle was the conflict with 
eastern financial interests represented 
Elisha Walker. This developed soon after 

Mr. Giannini retired and departed for Eu- 


n 1930. Walker disposed of New York 
ng affiliations at “bargain” prices, but 
on the California organization fol- 
Mr. Giannini and his son, L. M. Gian- 
now president of the Bank of America, 
i ir supporters rallied against Walker 
his interests and the war of giants which 





wed shook the financial world. The east- 
I ; were routed and A. P. was rein- 
i as chairman of the board of Trans- 


‘a Corporation. This victory ushered 

1ew era of progress for the Giannini 

zations, which have since weathered 
her financial crises and political attacks 

jor proportions, emerging stronger and 
der than ever because of inspired lead- 
p and continued tenacious clinging to 
riginal Giannini ideals. 

our institutions have become great,” 
Mr. Giannini, “it is by the consent of the 
le we serve. Wecan endure only by con- 
ing that type of service. This we always 

nd to do.” 

It must, indeed, be a source of great satis- 
f n and pride to Mr. Giannini to know 

t the banking institution he founded and 
into the third largest in the United 
, ls increasing its strength and service 
under the brilliant leadership of his son, L. M. 
Giannini. 

The magnificent success of A. P. Giannini, 
the empire builder, is an inspiration and 
challenge to the youth of America to take full 

vantage of the opportunities that only 
America can offer. On the basis of personal 

hievement, Mr. Giannini is without ques- 

n the world’s No. 1 banker. Only under 
our free enterprise system could he have suc- 
ceeded. His record as a builder is proof that 

rica is truly a land of unlimited oppor- 
unity not for a few but for everyone who is 
willing to work. Agitators who would change 
our American way of life can offer no substi- 
tute for success and the rewards of free initia- 
tive—attainahle only under the banner of 
free enterprise. 

Unless the communistic New Deal is de- 
feated at the November election and a pro- 
American administration installed—an ad- 
ministration pledged to cooperate with legiti- 
mate enterprise, the name of A. P. Giannini 
will be recorded in our history as the last of 
the empire builders. 


If 


States 









Other Good Reasons for Tax-Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to present to the House for its con- 
sideration a portion of an article by Drew 
Pearson, of March 2, 1944, in the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post of March 2, 1944] 
THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RouNnpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 

“100 FIRST COMPANIES” 

The Trumanites found that of the 100 com- 
panies getting 70 percent of the war contracts, 
only 9 were free of excess profits in 1942, 
Herve are some of the companies and their lush 
profits unearthed by the Truman sleuths: 


| 
| 








1. Jacobs Aircraft, of Pennsylvania, which 
made no profit before the war, netted $11,- 
400,000 in 1942, of which 83,000,000 was left 
after paying taxes 





2. General Cable, of New York averaged 
$850,000 profit before the war, but made 
$19,400,000 in 1942 

3. Lima Locomotive Works, of Lima, Ohio 
averaged $60,000 in the base period before 
the war, but made $10,000,000 in 1942 

4. Grumman Aircraft, of Bethpage, Long 
Island, averaged $540,000 profit before the 


war, but made $22,500,000 in 1942 
5. Beech Aircraft, Kans., made 


of Wichita, 


no profit before the war, but $16,0' 00 in 
1942 

6. Bell Aircraft, of Buffalo, made $43,800 
before the war, but in 1942 its profits had 


multiplied 528 times, to $23,000,000. Even 
after paying taxes, it had a profit left of 
$5,403,000. 

7. Not merely war factories but textile 


companies made lush profits too, as indicated 
by the American Woolen Co., which made no 
profit during the base period before the war, 
but knocked off an operating profit of $36,- 
574,000 in 1942. 

8. Again Edward G of ! ’ 
the company which Senator Gurrry cham- 
pions so lustily during Senate tax hearings, 
came in for a juicy profit. Senator Gurrry 
for a time threatened to vote against renego- 
tiation because he said the Budd people had 
been treated unfairly by the Navy. However, 
the Truman committee found that Budd had 
made a profit of $18,650,000 in 1942, compared 
with $350,000 before the war. Later the 
Budd company complained because the Navy 
insisted on renegotiating its profits down to 
$3,796,000, even though this latter figure wes 
10 times its average profit before the war. 

The Truman committee also found that if 
the Army-Navy’s power to renegotiate con- 


¥ 





Pudd 





ladelnhia 





tracts had been “emasculated by Senate 
amendments, the gratitude of the pecple 
would have been transformed into shocked 


resentment.’ 

Notre.—The tax bill as finally passed over 
the President's veto did partially emasculate 
the Army-Navy’s power of renegotiation. 





Campaign Facts, Not Campaign Oratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following series of observations under 
the general title “Campaign Facts, Not 
Campaign Oratory” for the consideration 
of my colleagues, with the hope that 
they may also provoke serious thought 
and discussion on the part of the Ameri- 
can voters—Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

A HOUSE-CLEANING JOB 

The administration in Washington has 
now reached such a condition that clean- 
ing up the Government alone will repre- 
sent a gigantic postwar task. For 10 
years bureau has been added to bureau 
and agency to agency until we now have 
19 Federal agencies engaged in lending 
money, 12 Federal agencies engaged in 
map making, 30 Federal agencies engaged 
in recruiting Federal workers, 60 differ- 
ent agencies which can and do buy land, 
some of them from one another, 18 Gov- 
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ernment 


agencies ch reed with 


some 
phase of the labor problem, and 15 Gov- 
ernment agencies which have hand in 
our public-power resources. These are 
only a few of the examples which show 
that the Federal Government, with its 
more than 3,000,000 employees is in the 
greatest muddle in our history This 


constitutes a number one house cleanins 


job. 
TAKING INVENTCRY 
Every good businessman takes an in- 
ventory or takes stock at the close of 
each year to determine profits or losses, 
to learn whether the year just closed was 
a good yer or a bad year. Now that 


the President has officially declared the 
New Deal era ended, and has announced 
that the era ahead shall be known as the 
Win the War Era, the American peo- 
ple, interested stockholders in the now 
defunct New Deal, are entitled to an in- 
ventory to determine whether New Deal 
assets balance or outweigh New Deal lia- 
bilities. In making such an inventory 
and in attempting to strike a balance, 
we believe the following items should be 
placed on the credit side of the New Deal 
ledger: 


First. Our Federal deposit insurance 


laws that guarantee bank deposits and 
tend to establish a sound bankin tem. 
Second. Our social security system 


that provides old-age pensi« and un- 
employment-insurance compensation. 

Third. Our minimum-wage and max- 
imum-hours labor laws. 

Fourth. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission with all its faults. While 
these assets, like all new ventures in the 
field of legislation, are far from being 
perfect, and while we concede they need 
revision and clarification, yet we believe 
they constitute progress in the right di- 
rection and should properly be classed as 
New Deal assets. 

The following items we would place 
on the debit side of the New Deal ledger: 
First, unlimited deficit spending, result- 
ing in a huge national debt and heavy 
taxes—entirely aside from regular war 
expenditures. Second, a great, growing, 
and dangerous concentration of power 
in the Federal Government—over and 
above necessary war powers. Third, 
unnecessary and unreasonable bureau- 
cratic control over American business 
and the private affairs of American citi- 
zens—entirely aside from necessary war 
controls. Fourth, a complete failure in 
handling or solving our labor problems, 
which has resulted in the present cha- 
otic labor situation. Fifth, the creation 
of some 2,000 new Government bureaus 
and commissions, which has resulted in 
an increase in the Federal pay roll from 
$1,000,000,000 per year to nearly $8,000,- 
000,000 per year, and an increase from 
570,000 Federal civilian employees to over 
3,000,000 Federal civilian employees. 
The American people must decide 
whether New Deal assets outweigh New 
Deal liabilities, and also whether they 
want the same management to continue 
to operate their business for the next 4 
years, 


ns 


JUST TO REMIND YOU 
In case you have overlooked the fact, 
may I remind you that Uncle Sam has 
placed a debt load of $1,200 upon your 
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individual back. Your debt load is in- 
creasing at the rate of $50 per month or 
$600 per year. Your wife also owes that 
much, anc each of your children. Just 
when and how are you going to pay that 
debt and again become debt free? Better 
be giving some thought to this debt you 
owe. It is your share of the public debt. 
OUR POST-WAR FUTURE 

What system of economy will we live 
under after the war? We have built war 
production plants in the last 3 years 
worth $20,000,000,000. Uncle Sam owns 
outright three-fourths of these new war 
plants. Federal officials will have the 
power to determine within the next 5 
years what our future economic system 
shall be. Will we continue to have the 
American system of free enterprise as we 
know it, or will the Government take the 
savings of the people through taxation 
and use these savings to operate a Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial system? The 
past 10 years have witnessed a decided 
trend in this latter direction. Now the 
advocates of a Government-operated 
economy are within reach of their goal. 

Today the Government owns 50 per- 
cent of the country’s annual productive 
capacity of aluminum, 92 percent of its 
magnesium capacity, 10 percent of steel, 
nearly 100 percent of synthetic rubber 
and high octane gasoline, 25 percent of 
machine tools, at least 90 percent of air- 
craft and varying amounts of other prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, the Government 
owns $60,060,000,000 worth of materials 
ranging all the way from ships to shoes. 
If the war were to end immediately there 
would be $75,000,000,000 worth of war 
contracts outstanding; the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be the owner of 47,000 
square miles of land acquired solely for 
war purposes, an area approximately 
the size of the six New England States. 

The Washington administration that 
will be elected in 1944 could throw the 
plants it owns into competition with pri- 
vately run plants, instead of turning 
them over to private owners at reason- 
able prices; it could do its own selling 
of the left-over materials in competition 
with privately owned businesses; it could 
deal unfairly in the abrupt cancelation 
of war contracts—it has only to do this 
and we would be sunk. Then we would 
be saddled with a way of living that our 
boys have been sent abroad to defeat. 


THE NEW BILL OF RIGHTS 


President Roosevelt, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, outlines what he called 
an economic bill of rights. Included in 
this new bill of rights he listed the fol- 
lowing: First, a fair wage; second, a good 
job; third, a decent home; fourth, med- 
ical care and good health; fifth, a fair 
price to the farmer; sixth, freedom from 
unfair competition; seventh, security 
from want; eighth, a good education. 
These so-called rights embrace a pro- 
gram of security, human happiness, and 
well-being. No one will take exception to 
any one of these eight objectives, but in 
view of the fact that they are goals still 
to be achieved after 11 years of the New 
Deal, many people are beginning to won- 
der whether they will be achieved in 
4 more years. 

Mr. Roosevelt was elected in 1932 on 
what has been pronounced by impartial 


| handicaps, 


judges as the best platform ever drafted 
by a political party, but he threw every 
plank but one out of the window as soon 
as he got into the White House. The one 
plank he retained and actually carried 
out was the plank calling for repeal of 
the prohibition amendment. He has 
now been President for 11 years and dur- 
ing that time has spent, directly and in- 
directly, more than $50,000,000,000 on 
social experimentation, yet it took the 
war to solve the unemployment problem, 
secure a fair price for the farmer, and 
good wages for labor. Judged by the 
record, should the American people take 
seriously the new bill of rights the Presi- 
dent advances as a platform for his 
fourth-term aspirations? 
WHAT IS AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE? 


Free industry, free labor, free capital, 
free competition, and free opportunity— 
these are the elements of American free 
enterprise. Operating under rules of fair 
play, with Uncle Sam as umpire, these 
are the factors that have made America 
great. Under our free enterprise system 
Uncle Sam has achieved the greatest 
prosperity, as well as the most widely dis- 
tributed prosperity, that the world has 
ever known. Free enterprise has pro- 
duced for the masses of America the 
highest standard of living found any- 
where in the world. Thinking Americans 
are neither ready nor willing to exchange 
our time-tried system—based upon open 
competition, freedom of opportunity, and 
square dealing—for planned economy 
with its crop control, its production con- 
trol, its Government subsidies, and its 
other forms of regimentation. We want 
none of those things. We do not con- 
sider them essential to either our security 
or our progress. Free enterprise will face 
the test of its lifetime when it must 
change from wartime production to 
peacetime production, because while 
making that change it will have to pro- 
vide jobs for millions of ex-servicemen 
| and ex-war workers. In facing this test 
| our free enterprise system should not be 

hamstrung nor handicapped by govern- 

mental regimentation or by New Deal 
monopolistic control. In this connection 

a representative of American small busi- 

ness stated: 

The year 1944 will determine whether 
American free enterprise will continue to live 
or whether American business will become 
entirely socialized. During the past 3 years 
273,000 small businessmen have had to fold 

|} up and go out of business because of the 
restrictions, and shackles that 


bureaucrats at Washington have placed upon 
them. 


| 





Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting a copy of my 
remarks before the national rehabilita- 
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tion conference of the American Legion 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. c' 
on Thursday, February 3, 1944, which are 
as follows: 


Mr. Commander, General Hines, ladies 
gentlemen, I am grateful for this opport 
of coming here for a few minutes, in th; 
busiest hour of my career as a Member ; 
Congress of the United States, to sp 
you on veterans’ affairs. 

Before I forget it I want to say, and \ 
he is listening, that I resent a certain bu 
of Communists attacking General H 
General Hines may not have done what 
and I would have liked for him to do at | 
ous times, but I am convinced that he } 
done his best and that he is doing it now 

Permit me to say, with reference t 
diminishing medical corps, that we ars 
ting too mechanical in our education in : 
country, and restrictions have been m 
such that your children’s children car 
become doctors. I want you to look 
that. Why should a man have to go to sch 
for 5 years, or 10 years, and study soci: 
and spend all his father’s money before he 
can go to medical school? I want to see these 
boys who are now fighting the battles of t) 
Nation, and their children, occupying 
positions of responsibility in years to come 
Education does not supply capacity, nor does 
it supply character. We are overlooking 
those fundamental things that go to build 
character when we undertake to impose edu- 
cation from the top, and try to substitute jt 
for those great fundamental virtues that have 
made our Nation great. 

Now let me talk to you for a moment about 
veterans’ legislation. We have your bill 
pending before the committee, and as S 
we get time it is my intention to call th 
committee together in executive session and 
try to perfect the measure and bring it t 
the floor of the House for passage, with 
changes as the committee may deem 
necesSary. 

We now have the widows and orphans bill 
before the Rules Committee. I have intro- 
duced that bill and fought it through the 
House several times, beginning back in 1932 
I believe. Many of our buddies have died of 
service-connected disabilities who were un- 
able to prove them, and their widows and 
orphans were without any compensation dur- 
ing the dark days of the depression. The; 
dragged their children through the dep: 
sion, fed and clothed and educated then 
best they could, and today many of tl 
children are fighting the battles of this c 
try. I want to see their widows and orp! 
properly cared for. 

Going back to 1933, I got almost as much 
abuse for my opposition to the so-« 
economy bill then as I am now getting { 
the Communists for supporting the Con 
tion of the United States. 

Poor old Billy Connery, who has now p 
to the Great Beyond, and I were the tw 
of those called into the conference on ' 
economy bill in advance who opposed t 
provision that cut off the presumptively 
ice-connected men. We had thousands 
them, and hundreds of them were in ! 
tals, dying of cancer and tuberculosis 
other incurable diseases. They realized ' 
if they were cut off their wives and chilk 
at home would get no compensation, | 
when the news of that measure struck 
eral of them turned over in their beds 
up the ghost and died of the shock. I \ 
abused as much for my opposition to t 
bill then as I am being abused now for ! 
stand in trying to uphold the Constitu 
of the United States—the ship of state u 
which the hopes of you and me and 
children depend. 

There has been a disposition on the part 
of a certain element in Congress to try ‘o 
take away some of the jurisdiction ©: e 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Lcg's:5- 
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tion, the only committee you have in either 
House of Congress. We introduced a rule to 
straighten that jurisdiction out. The chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. SaBaTH] refused 
to put it to a vote in the committee and 

had to petition that rule out. It took 
us a solid year; but we finally won. 

Another thing, I want some amendment 
to the insurance law. As I understand it, the 
men in this war who become totally and per- 

nently disabled cannot collect their 
monthly insurance as we men of the First 
World War can. They have to die to get it. 
I want to protect the widows and orphans of 
men who die, but I also want to protect the 
disabled men. A man who has seen as many 
lisabled, insane, and helpless veterans as I 

ve, certainly wants those men to collect 
their insurance while alive. 

Then, too, I want the veterans rehabilitated 
through the Veterans’ Administration. If 
that is not done they will simply become a 

mmon carrier to rake down appropriations 
for all the sick, lame, and lazy people who 
never worked nor fought either. In 1933, 
under the propaganda for the economy Dill, 
I was abused unmercifully. 

I can call you the names of some men who 
became millionaires out of the last war, who 
coined their fortunes from the blood and 
tears of the suffering men, women, and chil- 
dren of the United States; who bought up 
newspapers and still own them; and who 
hammered and maligned me for opposing 
economy. 

Men and women were put on the pay roll 
to rake leaves and chase mosquitoes, some 
of whom have never worked or fought a day 
in their lives. I do not propose for the vet- 
erans of this war to become the common Car- 
rier to rake down all of the appropriations 
and take the abuse for it in the years to 
come, and for that reason I want them re- 
habilitated through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

I am not opposed to rehabilitating and 
helping crippled and disabled people. I have 
always fought for that, but there is a dif- 
ference between rehabilitating a man who 
once knew how to do something but got his 
hand cut off or his leg shot off or his eyes 
shot out—there is a difference, I say, between 
trying to rehabilitate him to do something 
else to make a living and taking up a man 
who had never done anything and habilitat- 
ing him. Ido not want his expenses charged 
up to the veterans. I have tried to take care 
of the veterans of this, as well as of the last 
war, and I do not want them to be charged 
with the expense of habilitating all the 
owners. 

We are going to have a great many of these 
young men come back who are going to want 
to become doctors and lawyers. A man was 
a stenographer we will say, and his hand was 
shot off; he thinks he can practice law, or 
medicine, or some other vocation if he is 
properly trained. Let’s give him that train- 
ing; but while we are spending a dollar on 
him let’s not charge up ten, fifty, or one hun- 
dred dollars to him to spend on someone 
else who was not in the armed forces at all. 

Those are the things that I am working 
for. In 1933, when they knocked us out in 
the economy bill fight, we began to try to 
beat our way back. I finally got the pre- 
sumptive cases back on at 75 percent. I 
finally got the widows and orphans of the 
men with service-connected disabilities but 
who died of other causes taken care of. 
There are untold thousands whose disabili- 
ties were never proved or could not be sub- 
stantiated or who dd not attempt to prove 
their disability untill too late. Their wid- 
ows and orphans have not been taken 
care of. They must be in the future. I 
know it is going to cost an enormous amount 
of money. But it is not going to cost any 
more to take care of our veterans than some 
pecple want to spend on other people and 
other countries not fighting in this war. 
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I am not half as interested in an irrigation 
project on the Oronoco, a fiood-control 
project on the Ganges, or a T. V. A. on the 
Danube, as I am in taking care of these boys 
who are baring their breasts to the enemy’s 
bullets, and their widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent parents when they are gone. 

They have tried to tell you, and are telling 
you now, that we are trying to keep the sol- 
diers from voting. They know that is a mis- 
erable falschood. What we are trying to do 
is to make it possible for everyone in the 
service to vote for everything from President 
to constable in a constitutional election, but 
to leave the election machinery in the hands 
of the States, where it belongs and where 
the Constitution placed it. 

You remember the bonus march—some 
called it a bonus, but we who were interested 
in the veterans called it adjusted compensa- 
tion. Everybody agreed we ought to pay the 
boys $60 a month for their services in the 
last war. We introduced a bill and passed a 
law to pay it in 1945—27 years after the war 
closed. That is almost like insuring a man 
against disability only after he is dead. I 
wanted it paid then. We could have paid 
it then for $1,420,000,000. When we finally 
got it paid it cost around $3,000,000,000. But 
they said we were adjusting their pay, or 
compensation, and that is what we were 
doing. It took us 17 years to collect it, and 
we went through two depressions before the 
boys got it; and those depressions were in- 
spired and put on by a financial element in 
this country who got rich out of the last 
war. They squeezed the currency, they re- 
duced the circulating medium, they paralyzed 
the financial life of this country, and forced 
the depression of 1920, as well as the one of 
1929. They were bitterly opposed, of course, 
to paying the soldier adjusted compensa- 
tion. 

I said then that if we got into another war 
we are going to adjust the compensation 
while the war was going on. So when the 
soldiers’ pay bill came before the House last 
y v I had a profound secret. Without con- 
sulting any one, I offered an amendment to 
raise the boys’ base pay to $50 a month. 
I know how to force a roll call. Probably I 
am not boasting too much when I say that I 
know the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives and the rules of the Senate. I know 
how to use them. I forced a roll call and 
we carried it by a vote of 332 to 28. It then 
went to conference. They brought it back 
and said: “You have to vote for a small 
increase we have agreed on or vote it down, 
either for the soldier or against him.” I 
moved to recommit the bill to the conference 
with instructions to the House conferees to 
insist on the House amendment. We carried 
that by 332 to 31, or more than 10 tol. It 
went back to conference, and they raised the 
pay to $46. I said, “we are going to get it 
all.” I got my friend, Senator La Fo.Lierte, 
to offer a motion in the Senate to recommit 
with instructions, which he did and forced 
a roll call on it, and carried it 58 to 20. 
These men now have a base pay of $50 a 
month. 

In other words, we pay them part of their 
adjusted compensation now, not all of it, 
but part of it. Some of the men who are 
criticizing me now voted against that $50 a 
month, and I am itching for them to take the 
floor soIcan geta whack atthem. There has 
never been a bill passed through my com- 
mittee that I, or any of my family, can ever 
get a dollar’s advantage from. What I am 
doing is impersonal. I am doing it for the 
men who fight the country’s battles in times 
of war and sustain its institutions in times 
of peace. We are fighting now to destroy 
Hitler and are doing a good job. We are fight- 
ing to destroy Hirohito, that little shriveled- 
up ape in Tokyo. We want to destroy the 
entire Nazi regime and then wipe Japan from 
the face of the earth and be sure that in the 
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years to come that group of savages will not 
give the world trouble again. 

One of the greatest organizations on earth 
for the perpetuation of real Americanism is 
the American Legion. You have been the 
quickest to detect subversive influences. 
Whenever you find someone cloaking himself 
in the American flag and questioning the 
patriotism of somebody else, you take an in- 
ventory, find out what is behind it all, and 
invariably you will find he is trying to cover 
up his own antagonism to American institu- 
tions and American principles. Be on your 
guard. I was delighted last year when you 
changed your rules to admit these young men 
of this war into the American Legion. I 
want them tocomein. When we step off the 
stage, I want to turn the Legion over to them. 
I want them to take over this Government 
and not let it fall into the hands of those who 
are opposed to everything for which the 
Legion stands. 

I did not come down here with the inten- 
tion of making a speech. I made one yester= 
day, from which I have not altogether recov- 
ered yet. I wanted to say to you, and to the 
Auxiliary, and the Gold Star Mothers, and 
the Legionnaires, and civilians throughout 
the country that, when I turn over the gavel 
as chairman of this Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, I can say to them that 
I have kept the faith, I have done everything 
I could to see that our servicemen and their 
dependents are properly cared for, and at the 
same time have kept in mind the Treasury 
of the United States. This is your country; 
it is mine. This is the only place to have to 
go, and God being my helper, we are going 
to keep it for Americans for all time to come. 

A great Englishman, speaking before the 
House of Commons some years ago, quoted a 
verse, I believe from Swinburne, in which he 
said: 


“All our past acclaims our future: 
Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson's hand” 


And I am saying this in reference to the 
Constitution, which is our ship of state 

Whenever it is destroyed everything is gone. 
It took 2,000 years for our forefathers to build 
up to the Constitution. It is the only docu- 
ment on earth that has in it the Bill of 
Rights. We are the Only country on earth 
that has a bill of rights, with the exception 
of the British Empire, whose constitution is 
not written. It took 2,000 years of struggle 
and blood and tears and suffering to build up 
to that Constitution. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have sworn to uphold it. When I 
took that oath of office I meant what I said. 
Some say, “You southern Democrats and 
northern Republicans have made an unholy 
alliance” because we are fighting to preserve 
that Constitution our boys are fighting for. 

Was {ft an unholy alliance when George 
Washington or Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams joined hands in the Continental Con- 
gress to bring about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Was it an unholy alliance when 
George Washington, the Father of our 
Country, and Benjamin Franklin, the greatest 
of all American philosophers, joined hands 
to establish the Constitution of the United 
States? Was it an unholy alliance when 
Thomas Jefferson, the great liberal of the 
South, and Alexander Hamilton, the great 
conservative of the North, joined hands to 
adopt the Bill of Rights that protects you 
in your personal life? If so, then you may 
accuse me and the men on the other side 
of the aisle from me of being in an unholy 
alliance to save the Constitution of 
United States in its entirety. That Con- 
stitution is the ship of state. We have fought 
all over the deck on principles of policy, 
tariff, freight rates, and even the power ques- 
tion, but we have never attempted to shoot 
the bottom out of the boat. You have an 
element in this country that is doing that 
very thing. They want to destroy and get 
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rid of it; they want to wipe out the State gov- 
ernments, and so far as I am concerned, they 
shall not pass. 

When this man Phillip Snowden arose in 
the House of Commons, he said, quoting 
Swinburne: 


“All our past acclaims our future: Shake- 
speare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 

Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in 
this our chosen and chainless land, 

Bear us witness: Come the world against 
her, England yet shall stand.” 


I would paraphrase that quotation today 
and say to you in all seriousness, that— 


All our past acclaims our future: 

Jefferson’s voice and Washington’s hand, 
Franklin's faith and Marshall's trust 

In this our chosen and chainless land, 
Bear us witness; come the world against her 

America yet shall stand! 


{Applause. ] 


The Reader’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE E. QUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few months there has been increas- 
ing discussion and concern as to the un- 
derlying purpose of the articles that are 
printed in the Reader’s Digest. A con- 
stituent of mine has recently written this 
famous American publication, pointing 
out what appears to him and to many 
other persons to be a significant point. 
I include this letter as a part of my ex- 
tension of remarks: 

CARPINTERIA, CALIF., February 22, 1944. 
Epitor, THE READER’s DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: When the first issue of Reader’s 
Digest appeared, I was working in a whole- 
sale magazine agency. I read it, enjoyed it, 
and have been reading it ever since. 

However, I have been increasingly dis- 
turbed during the past few years by a num- 
ber of articles in the Reader’s Digest that 
were notably sensational, inaccurate, and 
biased. 

In the interest of brevity I comment only 
on the articles by Louis Bromfield and Sen- 
ator HucH Butter, both of which I feel were 
seriously misleading to your readers. 

When I read in last August's Reader's Di- 
gest the article by Louis Bromfield, We 
Aren’t Going To Have Enough to Eat, I was, 
to say the least, surprised. Nothing that lL 
had learned from farm leaders, farm-agency 
officials, or production statistics supported 
his assertions typified by his statement that 
“by next February most of our people will 
be living on a diet well below the nutrition 
level.” Then I thought, surely the Reader's 
Digest isn’t so irresponsible as to print an 
article calculated to spread the fear of famine 
and encourage food hoarding throughout our 
country unless it has some inside informa- 
tion not available through official channels; 
let’s wait and see. Well, February is nearly 
over; people are still well fed in California 
and no reports of mass hunger have been 
coming in from other parts of the country. 
On the contrary, we are getting extra pork 
coupons and hearing of surpluses of eggs and 
potatoes, 











The article by Senator HucuH Butter at- 
tacking our Latin-American policy in your 
issue of last December has been ably an- 
swered and many of his misstatements ex- 
posed by Members of Congress and Govern- 
ment officials. I have not noticed that you 
have published any of these answers. In- 
stead, you print another article by Senator 
BuTLer in the same vein in your February 
issue, in which he states, “My own further in- 
vestigation will confirm the assertions made 
in my article in the December Reader’s Digest. 
The investigation is continuing under the 
direction of qualfied accountants. Its results 
will be published.” In other words, Senator 
BuTLer admits that the accountants are 
working not to clarify the facts at issue, but 
rather to confirm his assertions, and perhaps 
to pave the way for a third article in the 
Reader’s Digest. 

As I see it, there are two paths open to 
the Reader’s Digest. The first, to continue 
with an increasing number of special propa- 
ganda articles which I am sure will cause you 
to lose the confidence and respect of an in- 
creasing number of your readers. The sec- 
ond, to revert to your original policy of pub- 
lishing condensations of significant articles 
originating in the other magazines of the 
country by which you will be performing an 
invaluable service for your readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART MEIGs, 
Member, California State 
Board of Agriculture. 


Jackson Day Address by Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL D. JACKSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a timely and able address de- 
livered by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, 
at the Jackson Day dinner at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on February 26. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I think to most men and women there is 
a tremendously sobering sense of responsi- 
bility in the fact that this is an election 
year. 

The decision to be made next November will 
have far-reaching consequences not only for 
the people of this Nation but for much of 
the civilized globe. 

To control that decision, our opponents 
will seek to smear our record, discount our 
abilities, and challenge our intentions. 

They will strive to conduct the war without 
experience or knowledge, to determine the 
peace and to order our post-war economy as 
directed by their bosses. 

Their purpose will be to dictate on their 
own terms the shape of the future—for their 
bosses. 

And in all these attempts—whatever the 
platform, whoever the nominee, they will 
fail. 

On November 7, 1944, the Democratic Party 
will once more win a decisive victory. A vic- 
tory for the great mass of the common people 
who are America. And a victory which our 
Allies will understand and applaud. 


| 
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The issue before the country is one of lead. 
ership. And there is only one leadership 
capable of carrying the Nation through the 
next 4 critical years: The experienced, rea)j<. 
tic, and successful leadership of the Demo. 
cratic Party. 

The people of this country know t! 
During a period of developing crisis they h 
seen this leadership move forward steadily 
resolutely to meet the greatest threat to our 
liberties since the days of Valley Forge. 

They remember the vigor with which, back 
in the early thirties, the administration set 
about to rebuild the strength of our Navy. 

They remember the efforts to fortify Gu 
and to strengthen our position in the Paci; 

They remember the famous quarantine 
speech of 1937 in which the President 
trumpeted forth the growing menace of Nazi 
Germany. For this, he was called a war- 
monger. And other attempts to arouse t! 
Nation to a sense of impending danger ; 
the need for preparedness. 

They remember the speed and promptn: 
with which the administration acted when 
the danger could no longer be denied, « 
by his political enemies at home, for the Naz! 
hordes stood then just across the Dover 
Channel: 

The first shipment of arms to the 
leaguered people of Britain. 

The exchange by which we gave them de- 
stroyers they desperately needed in return 
for bases which we desperately needed 

The precision with which our rearmament 
program was set in motion. 

The determination with which we began 
to increase our armed forces. 

And the imagination which went into the 
concept of lend-lease, whereby, for our hard- 
pressed potential allies, we became the veri- 
table arsenal of democracy. 

All this was statesmanship of a high order 
Foresight which the Republican leadership 
consistently sneered at and belittled. Actions 
which Republican leadership and some Dem 
ocrats strove in every way to circumvent 

A realistic grasp on the significancs 
world events which was completely foreign to 
the average Republican mind. 

Now that the entire pattern of German 
and Japanese aggression has been made cle 
is it any wonder that the American people 
do not listen very attentively to the blathe: 
of Republican hindsight? Or to the argu- 
ment that under Republican leadership the 
war will go forward to a prompter and more 
successful conclusion? 

I say a leadership that in a little over 2 
years has raised, trained, and equipped a: 
armed force of more than 10,000,000 men is 
quite competent to finish the job. 

A leadership that has built the largest and 
most powerful Navy in the world is quite 
competent to finish the job. 

A leadership that has achieved the greatest 
record of war production in the history of 
the human race is quite competent to finish 
the job. 

The majority of the people of this count 
know these things to be true. 

The majority of our men in uniform over- 
seas know these things to be true. 

They sense, even more perhaps than we do 
at home, that American leadership is toda: 
the leadership of the world. 

And I think to most of them it would come 
as a profound shock to learn that that leader- 
ship had been turned over to a smug, pinch- 
minded Dewey—or to a volatile, erratic Will- 
kie—or to a prophet of confusion like Brick- 
er—or, in fact, to any dark-horse candidate 
for immortality which the Republicans have 
in their dreary Aegean stables. 

But there is another and, to me, more pro- 
found reason why the people of this country 
will stick by its present leadership. 

The American people have, as a whole 
deep and instinctive sense of the currents of 
history. 
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appeals to the basest prejudices 
a terrified people, the manner in which he 
k office and swept out all forms of consti- 
government to assume absolute 


You know, too, how promptly he smashed 
labor unions, coerced the agricultural ele- 
regimented his people in a vast pro- | 
m of armament manufacture, and then 
ined hands with the great cartel industrial- 
ts of Germany in preparation for a con- 
ted drive for world conquest | 
Some say it was the ineptitude of the Gov- 
apulted Hitler into power, but it was 
it was 
disaster 


administration as 
n viewed the ~—‘idening circle of 
this country and did nothing. 

For 4 years we suffered under the do-noth- 


tutions, trusts, and holding companies 





irom the consequences of their own greed. | 


w 





The small-business man, the white-collar | 
rker, the great mass of labor were left to 
for themselves. And the farmer, who 

cidontally had enjoyed little of the pros- 


f+ 
bit 


“NT 
Fir 
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perity of the high twenties, was also left to 
shift for himself 

Our legacy from the Republicans ran to 
12,000,000 unemployed, millions of others had 
lost their savings, thousands had lost their 


homes, and in our cities the bread lines 
stretched endlessly 
There is no need to remind you people of 


Iowa of the dangerous mood the c untry was 
in or of the farmers in your own State who 
pulled judges from the bench to prevent fore- 








closures on their farms 

Nor do I have to recall the bonus army— 
that hungry, ragged collection of World War 
veterans to whose petition a Republican 


President had no answer except tear gas and 
bavonets 

Th untry was nearer the brink of com- 
plete chaos than most of us like to rememb 

Germany and America. But here was the 
difference 

We turned to no Fascist demagog or 
rabble-rouser We kept cur faith in the 
methods of democracy 

We waited the appointed time when we 
could turn out of office the ministers of 


disaster. And prayed th: 
tration would by s 


t the new adminis- 
me miracle guide us cut 


of the wilderness 
Then, on March 4, 1933, we heard the words 
of that first inaugural address, “The only 


thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


And we knew that here at last was the 
voice of responsible leadership 
We need not recount in detail the swift 


action which followed those words 

The bank holiday which sorted out 
sound banks from the unsound 

Adequate appropriations for unemployment 
relief. 

The emergency farm bill to mitigate dis- 
tress in agricultural areas 

The program for construction of public 

ks, the prevention of soil erosion, flood 


the 


WOrkS, 
control. 

The legislation to provide farm mortgage 
refinancing and reduction of interest rates 

The establishment of the S. E. C. to make 
an end to the high-wide-and-handsome 
methods of stock promotion of the Republi- 
can twenties. 

The establishment cf a Federal corporation 
to insure bank depositors against loss 

The Tennessee Valley Authority—the first 
of a ies of great dam projects to harness 
cur water-power resources as well as to Con- 
trol ficods, prevent the wasting of our soil, 
and replenish our forests. 

And finally the N. R. Aa concept of busi- 
ness and government cooperation wuich, 
however faulty in method, succeeded in start- 
ing once more the wheels of industry 

All these were the events of 3 short months. 
To the Nation at large they brought new hops 
new courage, a new conviction of the inher 
strength of their democrecy 

As the program was gradually rounded « 
it became increasingly clear that here in re 


sei 


il- 





ity was a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the pecple. A concept that 
had grown strangely rusty during the days 
when big business dominated the councils 
of state and the stock market was the cri- 


terion cof all gocd and evil. 

A government for the farmer 
of many criticisms, no other 
has done much toward the n 
strengthening of agriculture and px wrticularly 
the small- and medium-sized farmer 

A government for the workingman. For, 
in spite of many criticisms, no other admin- 
istration has given to labor so broad and 
sweeping a charter of liberty. 

A government for the small businessman. 
For, in spite of many criticisms, no other ad- 
ministration has so vigorously challenged the 
powes of the large corporations. 

It was this administration which laid down 
the principle of government responsibility 


For, in spite 
administration 
so economic 


| for those who were unemployed through no 
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fault their own And hundreds of thou- 
sards of men wl might rwise have 
starved were given j it Which they could 
earn an ving at work w *h had gen- 
u socia 
us acminstration which for the 

fi deve ed a bread I i tor 
s ity nsura poverty 1 
‘ isl f 1e pI f pu 
li ncreased emphasis on educ n 

id training for the youth f our | ! 
housir programs to promote home build- 
ing, and 1r homes 

It was tl administration also w » pu 
into acti the first thorough I n 
for conservation cf our national resources 
to safeguard and enhance the people’s wealth 
in forests, minerals, water power, and 
land 

I could go on almost indefinitely. But you 
know the story as well as I 

Certainly, I do not pretend that everything 
the admini tration tried to do was successful 
Some of it was inevitably trial and error to 
meet emergen conditions 

Nor do I pretend that ali of its acts were 
perfect. Many of you here tonight have, at 
one time or another, disagreed with certain 
aspects of its p ies 


But here was leadership of a n¢ 





w quality— 


vigorous, imaginative, courageous 

A leadership which put the country back 
once more confidently on its own feet and 
set the mold for the Nation's future highe 
development. 

Nor were all these done solely by 
Federal authority. You know far better than 
anyone else the generou 1d practical aid 
that was given the individual States to heip 
them work out their own problems 

Many of these States were literally bank- 
rupt They did not remain bankrupt for 
long. 

So much of all this is now past history 
that we are prone to forget its full signiii- 
cance 

In an era where revolutionary npulses 
were rampant throughcut the worid, we 
effected our change through the sound, 
proven methods of democracy} 

We gave our Nation the strength to meet 





the challenge of world unrest \ revolution 
which threatened to engulf the « ire gl 

Can you imagine how this country would 
have fared in this war if it had been bogged 
down under another 4 years of Hoove 
republicanism? 

Or if we had turned our destinies over to 
the timorous Landon? 

Or if we had depended on the counsels of 
the reactionary, isolationist high-bueir 5 
men who would have surrounded the unpre- 


dict Wil 


able _ 
God, this Natic 





Thank n did not have to 
endure the answe! 

There is one more thing this countr 
remembers. 

A quarter of a century ago a Democratic 
President voiced the hopes of the world in 
his plea for a League of Nations to outlaw 


the bloody-handed n 


ionsver Of Ww: 


Those hopes he wrote into a document 
which represented perhaps the h ex- 
pression of world statesmanship in the tor- 
tured history of mankind 

We all know what he appe ned. 

We all know how in this country the issue 
was made a footb my of vindictive par i 
politics, dragged through the mud of slan 
and lies, and finally killed by the Republican 
opposition 

Woodrow Wilson died 20 years ago, broken 
in health but not in spirit. His last pub! 
words were: “I have not the least anxie 
about the triumph of the principles I ha 
stood for. I have seen fools re t Providence 
before, and I have seen their utter destr 
tion, such as will come on them agai: rit 
destruction and contempt. we shall 
prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 
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Today, Americans are dying on the beach- 
heads of Italy and in the islands of the 
Pacific because the Republicans of 25 years 
ago chose the course of politics and isolation 
rather than the course of world peace 

The people of this country are determined 
that, after this war, no such blind counsels 
of selfishness and greed shall again succeed. 

As we lcok toward the coming election 
there emerges the clear intent of the Ameri- 
can people 

Their purpose is to win the war, to establish 
th? foundations of a secure and lasting peace, 
and to create the basis for a post-war econo- 
my of full employment and sound prosperity. 

During the past 2 years we have learned 
much of the country’s latent resources and 
how they could be harnessed to a common 
task, 

In the production of implements of war 
we set our sights and achieved our goal with 
a speed and efficiency which have been the 
consternation of our enemies abroad. 

Inly by the most careful planning and co- 
ordination—only by the full cooperation of 
management and labor working with Gov- 
ernment—could this miracle have been ac- 
complished. And the fact that it was ac- 
complished is one more tribute to our realistic 
national leadership. 

Can we not achieve the same miracle for 
the implements of peace? 

We can. 

if we have the will and determination— 
the courage and the imagination—we can by 
these methods create an economy of abun- 
dance that will outstrip any prosperity this 
country has yet known. 

We can guarantee every man and woman 
who wishes to work a full-time job. 

We can guarantee every farmer a steady, 
consistent and profitable return on his crops. 

And in doing this we can give full scope 
to honest, private initiative—full opportunity 
for fair and reasonable profit. 

We need ask only that the energies of the 
Nation b> directed to an agreed-upon, con- 
structive end—within a pattern that will 
serve primarily the common good rather than 
the purely selfish ends of the individual. 

Our Republican opponents will inevitably 
brace themselves against this concept. 

However much some of them may pay lip 
service to its plain necessity, their minds 
and hearts and intentions will be elsewhere. 

They will be seeking once more the promise 
of Harding “normalcy.” 

They will be seeking to cut loose from all 
restrictions which hamper the pirating op- 
erations of big business. 

They will be seeking an economy based on 
depressed agriculture, cheap labor, and re- 
stricted production, an economy devised to 
squeeze the utmost in profits for those on 
top. 

And they will try to sell the American 
people this worn-out and discredited bag of 
tricks by the glib and specious argument that 
they are providing full employment. 

Caveat emptor. Let the buyer beware. 

I do not think the American people will 
willingly suffer themselves to be sold out 
gain. 

Certainly I know our returning veterans 
will demand something far more substan- 
tial than the Republicans offered after the 
last war. 

They will want jobs. Yes. 

They will want opportunity. Yes. 

But they will want jobs and opportunity 
in some sort of an ordered world, where they 
will not be exposed to the hazards of a hit- 
or-miss economy and where all the results 
of their labor and efforts will not be swept 
away overnight in another catastrophe of 
monumental proportions. 

There must be no more bread lines, no 
more bonus armies, no more wholesale fore- 
closures on farms, 

We are met here tonight to honor the name 


of Andrew Jackson, 
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It is our glory that the Democratic Party 
still exists in the tradition of this rugged, 
vital defender of the rights of the common 
people. 

It was his leadership that reinvigorated the 
principles of Thomas Jefierson, spearheaded 
a great revolt against the developing power 
of the moneyed interests, and gave back to 
the Nation the clear direction of its destiny. 

His problems, like those of Jefferson, were 
problems inherent in the early nineteenth 
century. They differed widely, of course, from 
those which” we in the twentieth century 
have had to face. 

But at base, Jackson's fight was the same as 
our fight—to make the interests of the plain 
people prevail over those of privilege and 
greed. 

It is no accident that the Democratic Party 
should have so genuinely the trust of the 
American people. Whenever the people have 
felt the crushing forces of privilege, whenever 
they have been sickened by corruption in 
politics and in government, whenever they 
have demanded progress and reform, they 
have called into power the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic Party has lived for 152 
years—within 3 years of the entire life span 
of our Nation. It is the oldest voluntary 
political organization in the world. 

It has given to the Nation its fundamental 
principles of government. 

It has held the Presidency for a longer 
period of time than all the other political 
parties combined. 

Its record as a party in power has been one 
of inspiring achievement. Its record out of 
office has been one of vigilance in behalf of 
the people’s liberties. 

It has suffered trials and tribulations. It 
has met with overwhelming defeat. But it 
has always risen from the ashes of defeat 
in renewed strength of wisdom. 

Today. more than ever before, the Demo- 
cratic Party is basically—fundamentally—the 
American people. 

And the high decisions facing this Nation, 
in this period of crisis, will be made in that 
knowledge. 

If this country is to go forward and not 
backward, it must and will retain its present 
leadership. 

If this country is to gear itself to the 
realities of a changing world, it must and 
will retain its present leadership. 

If this country is to hold its high place 
in the council of nations, it must and will 
retain its present leadership. 

And to that end, ladies and gentlemen, I 
give you the party of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson. 

The party of Grover Cleveland and Wood- 
row Wilson. 

And the party of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


| Let Us Provide for Our Returning Service 


Men and Women Now 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a few min- 
utes ago I filed a legislative measure 
which, I believe, is the most important 
and vital of any I have had the oppor- 
tunity and privilege to introduce in this 
House. Its early consideration i§ most 
cesirable. 

I refer to the bill to provide adjusted- 
service pay for those persons who served 
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| in the armed forces of the United si 
during fhe present war, and for other 
urposes. If it becomes law, it wil] | 
known as the Veterans’ Adjusted Se; 
Pay Act of 1944. 

There is no group of young men ang 
women in the history of the Nation +, 
whom America will owe so much as t 
those now serving with distinction jin 
our armed forces. When this conflict j: 
over, the majority of them will return to 
their loved ones and to civilian life ang 
occupations. Already to date about 
1,400,000 men and women have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces. There 
is an urgent need for a measure of this 
kind and it should be considered by Con- 
gress at the earliest possible opportunity, 

Congress, from time to time, has con- 
sidered and passed legislative measures 
providing benefits and aid to veterans of 
one nature or another. However, as yet, 
nothing substantial or of a permanent 
nature has been enacted insofar as re- 
habilitating the veteran is concerned. 

A man under fire has something taken 
out of him which cannot be measured 
from a monetary standpoint. Ask any 
of these returning veterans who have 
been wounded or injured in some man- 
ner or other. Many will never be the 
same and we cannot fully compensate 
them for their physical and mental an- 
guish, but we must do something to re- 
habilitate them and assure the future 
security and prosperity of our Nation. 

You may ask “What is the cost of this 
Adjusted Service Pay Act?” The answer 
is that it will cost approximately $30,000.,- 
000,000, which, I grant you, is a lot of 
money at any time. However, this 
amount of money is equal to about 16 
weeks’ cost of the war at the present time. 
We have spent and are spending hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars for neces- 
sary implements of war to defeat our 
enemies, as we certainly must. There- 
fore, all arguments to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we surely can spend thirty 
billion for the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of those who have fought, bled, 
and sacrificed to preserve for all man- 
kind the freedom and liberty we so nobly 
cherish. 

Let us be generous with our pocketbook 
as well as joining in praise and appro- 
bation, Let us show them by deeds and 
action that while we appreciate their 
spirit of patriotic devotion and sacrifice 
and their great zeal for the principles 
for which they fight, we are not neglect- 
ing our duty in making every possible 
provision for their future happiness and 
physical well being. 

Many hours of work have been spent 
in the preparation of this bill by officials 
and representatives of the following five 
national organizations of the various 
armed services of the United Stat 

First. The Army and Navy Union, 
United States of America. 

Second. Regular Veterans 
tion. 

Third. Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 

Fourth. Disabled American Veterans. 

Fifth. Military Order of the Purple 
Heart. 

At the time this bill was being drafted, 
I contacted several officials and mem- 


Associa- 














of the American Legion in north- 


rn Minnesota and Washington, 
D.C. Without exception, they approved 


the intent and of the 
posed measure. 
As I understand it, the Legion as an 
nization, because of some constitu- 
11 requirement, could not sponsor 
measure or plan until the national 
ivention had considered and acted 
yn it. However, Legionnaires every- 
re are certain to approve of this or a 
mewhat similar measure or plan. 
The sponsoring groups have prepared 
, statement outlining a brief explanation 
adjusted-service-pay bill for serv- 
icés rendered. I desire to insert it into 
RecorD at this point in order to fur- 
r explain the proposal. 
The explanation follows: 
Brier ANALYSIS OF THE ADJUSTED SERVICE Pay 
Britt ror SERVICES RENDERED 


purposes 


A credit of $3 per day for home service and 
$4 per day for foreign service, with an extra 
t of 8500 where wounded by an instru- 
tality of war in the hands of an enemy, 
i be allowed all who serve honorably in 
armed forces of the present war 
minimum credit of $100 for any home 
ce and of $500 where any foreign service 
had, with a maximum credit of $3,500 for 
I e service only, and $4,500 where foreign 
s ce was had, and where the extra credit 
f $500 for wound applies a maximum allow- 
of $5,000 
Upon application by the veteran to the 
or Navy Departments, the respective 
retaries would certify to the Treasury De- 
rtment the amount due, and the Secretary 
the Treasury would issue bonds in the 
hest multiple of $50, according to amount 
c Where the total amount due any vet- 
eran is less than $300 payment with check 
would be made by the Department honoring 
the application 
The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound 
interest at 3 percent for a second 5 years, 
after which interest would cease. The bond- 
holder would have the option to withdraw 
*-fifth of the face value of the bond each 
year during the first 5-year period by cashing 
the attached coupons, or could retain all or 
part of such coupons to draw the prescribed 
interest up to the full 10-year period. 
The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax- 
ee, and not subject to liens, and would be 
property right, reverting to the veteran’s 
xt of kin or estate in case of death. Where 
1e veteran’s death occurs prior to applica- 
n, the application may be made by his next 
f kin or his estate. 


< 


fy 


EIGHT REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 

1. This adjusted-service-pay method would 
provide a tangible, earned reward for all who 
erve honorably—from buck private or ap- 
prentice seaman to four-star g or 

miral, inclusive. 

2. The reward would be measured accord- 

to length and place of service, prc 

nate to the service rendered and the sacri- 
fice made. 

3. The reward belongs to those who earn 
it, or their estates, and would be usable with- 
out bureaucratic control or interference with 
State rights, 

4. Determination and distribution of the 
reward would require the very minimum of 
administration and creates no new agencies 
or supervisory boards. 

5. A reasonable safeguard is provided 
against hasty and unwise spending by per- 
mitting a withdrawal of only one-fifth of 
the total reward each year for a 5-year 
period. 

6. An incentive to save is extended by ap- 
plying 3 percent simple interest for the first 


neral 


nore 
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5-year period and 3 percent compound in- 
terest for the second 5-year period 
7 over-all cost the N n 


7. The ) tl 
be less than the cost of 4 months of actua 
war expenditures in 1944 

8. This earned-reward m 
American way. 


eth 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CON- 


CERNING THE ADJUSTED SERVICE PAY BILL— 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
Question. What is the purpose of this bill? 


Answer. To adjust, in a measure 
ference between the pay, including 
clothing, shelter, and medical care, of those 
who serve in the armed forces of the present 
war and civilians who work in war industry. 

Question. Aren't the adjusted credits of $3 
and $4 per day allowed in this bill, rather 
high? 

Answer. No—not when you consider the 
pay of those in the armed forces compared 
to civilian war workers. The average yearly 
pay (365) days of all persons in armed 
forces, including the value of food, clothing, 

Iter, and medical care, is estimated at 
less than $2,300, or approximately $6 per day 
Would the addition the credits provided 
be unreasonable when compared to the earn- 
ings, comparative safety, and freedom of 
civilian weir workers? 

Question. Would a veteran who is eligible 
to receive pension, hospitalization, and voca- 
tional training because of service-connected 
disabilities, also be entitled to the adjusted 
service pay? 

Answer. Yes; certainly. The other benefits 
are granted because the veteran actually 


the 








the 
Une 


she 


of 





suf- 
line of duty, and they have no relation to pay 
adjustments. 

Question. Why not wait until the clo 
the war to make pay adjustments? 

Answer. Already over a million persons 
have been discharged—many with combat 
disabilities—and others being discharged at 
a present rate of 30,000 per month. It is en- 
tirely possible 3,000,000 persons may be dis- 
charged long before hostilities c Why 
should they wait for their pay adjustment? 
The knowledge this adjusted pay will be 
available should be a decided morale factor 


e of 


ase. 





Investigation of American Indian 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the colloquy between the majority and 
the minority leaders Friday relative to 
the program for this week it was stated 
that House Resolution 166, reported by 
the Rules Committee, would be called up. 
This resolution, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Munprt], 
provides for an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs or a subcom- 
mittee thereof of the American Indian. 

I make this statement now, Mr. Speak- 
er, so the Members of the House can be 
advised that for the past 18 years a com- 
mittee of the Senate has been holding 
hearings on this subject. Those hear- 
ings have been printed and are contained 
in 40 volumes. It so happens that this 
Senate committee has made reports from 
time to time, but June 11 last Senate Re- 
port No. 310 of the first session of this 
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Congress was filed. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Members of the H » to this 
report, because it will be clearly shown 
that for the House to embark upon such 
an investigation it would be a duplica- 
tion of effort and a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. For the information of 


the House I am includirg the recommen- 





dations made in the report that I have 
just referred to. They follow: 
RECOM MENDATIONS 

1. Do not fill \ cies th 
the staff of the Indian Bureau unle the 
positic one which is necessary to carry- 
ing on the process of elimin: » in wi 
case the vacancy may be filled by transfer 
within the Service, of some employee wl 
came into the Service in a leg nate way 
and according to the regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission Annual gs, inde- 
terminate but actual 

2. Permit all Indian Service emplovees 
whose services in the Bureau e me- 
diate neec j to seek emt} yment else- 
where, and, so far as possible, a them to 
transfe to other Governmer emt y t 
in the interest of national defe e i the 
pr n of the war in which we are en- 
gaged. Annual savings, intangible 

Refuse Federal financing in any form or 

degree ¢ ferences of field ar central of- 
fice employees in the Indian Bureau. Such 
conferences have been so contir usly fre- 
quent that they have come to be taken as a 
matter of course. They are expensive of time 
and funds far beyond their value in retur? 
Annual savings, indeterminate b ictual 

4. Eliminate surveys by the Indian Bureau. 
It has acquired the survey habit during the 
past 10 years. Survey is an interesting recre- 


ation, albeit expensive, whether it consists 
a junket of specialists from Washington or a 


mixed group from office and field. Some of 
the experts made T. C. B. I. A. (Technical Co- 
operation Bureau of Indian Affairs) surveys 
while waiting for something to d It was 
unfortunate because they were numerous and 
voluminous and cluttered up the offi d 
were not of sufficient value to send to the 
Archives. Many surveys by the Indian Office 


have required numerous high-priced special- 





ists with many attendants from the office and 
from the field Annual savings, indetermi- 
nate but actual 

5. Eliminate research and ] is Carried 
on by the Bureau. The Indian Bureau type 
of research is mainly done by preferred em- 
ployees who get into the Service to research 
for their doctor’s thesis at Government ex- 
pense Research in the Bureau \ i 
with $100,000 secured ft: 1} e f - 
tions for re rc] 1 Ind ed t It 
was used to employ desirab ( 
have < - tati t the c 
which, if done ill, shouk be a 
by > regular employee I t 
studies is now going I I 

nd respon to authority c ( - 
cucted in ¢ nerat n with » | ‘ 
Chicago, it is now in its sec d \ I ) 
reat he | i y of € € ere 
like the ons nta Fe last sy but 
more expe! n t it o¢ t ‘ i 
effort of the field person! A 
which it is operating. Ant - 
terminate but actual and « e 

6. Elin e all supervi dire 1 
coordinators in the « l 
offi such as n be 

rat fe functional vities t the 
Stites or other agencie P¢ I le supers 
visor of public-school relation 1 the edu- 
cational field agents under h direction 
woulc constitute the only exceptions. Sav- 


ings, actual, sin 
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and many of them tr: 
at $6 per diem. 
s of $100,000 


vel on a 
Annual sav- 


all specialists 


, including an- 
specialists in education, 
and program 
in the upper 10- 
1 and with per diem and 
expenses Annual savings, 

l erminate 
> all Federal control of law and 
illy applied to Indians, except 
ly committed on tribal, 
held in trust for In- 
Federal Government. 


from Federal wardship 

xcept those for whom the 

lds property in trust This 

would eliminate divers excuses for interfer- 

ing with State responsibilities and for main- 

taining an expensive Bureau organization. 

Or else, let Congress so define an Indian as 

to eliminate those who have in reality ceased 

to be Indians. Annual savings, indetermi- 
nate but actual. 

10. Eliminate the rehabilitation of Indians 
as Indians; do not differentiate them from 
other citizens. If it is necessary for the 
Government to aid the States in the relief 
or rehabilitation of any of its citizen groups, 
that should not be done on the basis of color 
or race. Annual savings, indeterminate but 
in excess of $500,000, 

11. Transfer Indian probate and inheri- 
tance matters to the States. The present in- 
heritance tangle is directly due to Federal 
trusteeship, and no way has been found to 
correct it under existing conditions. An- 
nual savings, actual but indeterminate. 

12, Eliminate the central office and field 
stafis which are engaged in the planning and 
supervision of the construction of buildings 
for field schools and agencies. This staff has 
been built up during the past 12 years, has 
been most expensive, and has not resulted in 
any improvement in building programs, but 
has made them much more expensive and 
much less efficient than they were when they 
were planned and constructed locally. It 
should not be overlooked that the employ- 
ment of a New York firm of architects a few 
years agv for supervising all Bureau buildings 
on a 7-percent commission on gross con- 
struction costs resulted in the loss of hun- 
dred of thousands of dollars to the Govern- 
ment while the results were most disappoint- 
ing. Annual savings, greatly in excess of 
$25,000 

13. Put the supervision of Indian forests 
under the National Forest Administration. 
Annual savings, a considerable part of the ap- 
propriations to the Bureau for such activities 
in reduction of duplication. 

14. Put all Indian irrigation under the 
Bureau of Reclamation which turns over to 
‘“ompleted projects local autonomy of ad- 
ministration. Actual annual savings in addi- 
tion to reduction of duplicating functions. 

15. Transfer Indian education to the States. 
More than half of all Indian children are now 
in public school and a large number of the 
remainder are in mission schools. Now for 
10 years the Bureau has had a supervisor and 
a staff employed specifically to expedite the 
transfer of Indian children to the public 
school, but the present director of Indian 
education appears determined to build up the 
Indian school even in territory well served by 
the public school. The present arrangements 
with California, Minnesota, and Washington 
are better than none but not very satisfac- 
tory. The Federal Government pays these 
States well for doing what they are under 
obligation to do for their citizens. Annual 
savings in excess of $5,000,000. 

16. Eliminate all central office control of 
credit funds under the Indian Reorganization 
| Wheeler-Howard] Act. The administration 











of these funds by the Agricultural Extension 
Division has been expensive and inefficient. 
Its regulations are voluminous and intricate, 
requiring a technically trained staff, which 
operates for the benefit of the system and 
completely defeats the purpose of the fund. 
Let all credit funds be administered from the 
agency jurisdiction as originally intended. 
Annual savings indeterminate but in excess 
of $100,000. 

17. Cease all land purchase under the In- 
dian Reorganization [Wheeler-Howard] Act. 
So far this fund has been used for two kinds 
of purchases—quantities of low-grade land 
on which neither Indians nor non-Indians 
can make a living, and the purchase of a 
few highly developed and improved tracts 
which the Bureau must manage. In almost 
every case the land has been purchased for 
Indians who already have more land than 
they can use and are leasing much larger 
quantities to non-Indians. All land pur- 
chased under the Indian Reorganization 
|Wheeler-Howard| Act is transferred to 
tribal status under Government trust to be 
used cooperatively by the Indians while none 
of them are organized as communes nor are 
many of them communally inclined as to 
the use of land. Annual savings, indeter- 
minate but amounting to several million. 

18. Eliminate all Indian census rolls ex- 
cept such as may be made for a definitely 
specific purpose to meet a temporary need 
in bridging the way to a readjustment of In- 
dian status. The national census collects all 
the Indian census facts needed. At present, 
census rolls at various agencies are built up 
mainly to show an increasing Indian popu- 
lation for the purpose of securing more Gov- 
ernment support funds for the Bureau. At 
several agencies there has been recruiting of 
Indians for the rolls, though they may have 
little Indian blood and have been free from 
the Bureau for a generation. Annual sav- 
ings, indeterminate but actual. 

19. Eliminate the Indian Office statistical 
staff. The main purpose served by this new 
unit of the Bureau is to show Indian in- 
crease and the need for additional service 
which means more funds for the Bureau. 
Such statistics have little value except in 
the interest of building up a bureau. Annual 
savings, indeterminate but in excess of 
$10,000. 

20. Eliminate the Indian Bureau publicity 
staff and service. It has merely served the 
ends of propaganda in building up an en- 
trenched Bureau. Annual savings, indeter- 
minate. 

21. Eliminate Indian Agricultural Exten- 
sion, since Indians, as citizens, have the same 
rights and access to such State and Federal 
services as other citizens in comparable cir- 
cumstances. Annual savings in excess of 
$600,000. 

22. Eliminate Federal trust over all indi- 
vidual Indian lands including those in in- 
heritance status. This will free the Indian 
owners to become responsible citizens, neither 
in handicapped nor in preferred status. It 
will enable them to take their places in their 
communities without the stigma that at- 
taches to them in either status, and will at 
the same time free the communities to build 
up through the contribution and to the ad- 
vantage, of all their people. This will elim- 
inate a large item in the administration of 
Indian property, and save the Government 
several million dollars. 

23. Cease the purchase of land to be held 
in tribal status. All purchases of land for 
Indians under the Indian Reorganization 
[| Wheeler-Howard] Act puts it in tribal status 
and under Government trust, or it puts it 
under Government title for the use of some 
tribe. In no case is the tribe prepared to 
operate the land as tribal communal land 
except as they may attempt it under Gov- 
ernment supervision. The purchase and sup- 
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ervision of tribal land costs the Gove 
several million dollars annually. 

24. Eliminate all Indian boardine 
at the end of the present fiscal year. | 
teen years ago, it was planned to eli 
the last of them in 15 years. The ; 
may be sold or transferred to other yu 
under the immediate supervision of th 
eral Government. Annual savings in 
of $4,000,000. 7 

25. Eliminate all day schools except 
as may be located on unallotted reser, 
This should be done at the end of the ; 


require longer to make the necessary t: 
to the public-school system. This 
result in a saving of approximately $2 ( 
to the Federal Government. 

26. Dispose of the Indian Bureau 
in a manner to make the books, report 
Official documents as generally avail 
possible. 

27. Abolish the Indian Arts and 
Board. Annual savings in excess of $2 

28. Transfer all Indian hospitals 
Public Health Service. This will result j; 
unestimated annual savings through 
elimination of duplicate functions. © 

29. Close out the Federal accounts of 
proximately $50,000,000 of individual I 
moneys now on deposit in the Treasu 
disbursing them to the individuals and 
eliminating administration costs. 

30. Distribute the approximately $19 
000 of Indian tribal funds in the Tre 
thus saving the Government an annual ; 
propriation of $700,000 for the payment , 
interest thereon. 

31. Beginning July 1, 1945, reduce 
central Indian Office staff to a commi 
and not more than three assistants, a chiet 
counsel, and a clerical staff not exceeding 
persons. Beginning January 1, 1946, 
central office staff shall not exceed a 
missioner and three clerks. 

32. Beginning January 1, 1944, reducs 
agency staffs to one administrative of 
who shall act as liaison officer between th 
Government and the Indians under 
agency, and the absolutely necessary cler 
and custodial staff not exceeding five Fed 
employees in any case. 

33. Beginning January 1, 1944, not mo! 
tnan one administrative officer and not 
exceed five clerical and custodial emp! 
may be retained at each of the elimi: 
boarding schools to assist in the disposit 
and to act as custodians pending such disp 
sition. 

The foregoing elimination should red 
the expenditures for the Indian Bureau f 
the fiscal year 1944 by more than $15,000 
while for the fiscal year 1945, the appr 
ations for the Indian Bureau should n 
ceed $5,000,000. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman. 

BurTon K. WHEELER, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to op 
pose this resolution, and as it will 
hard to get sufficient time to prope! 


discuss the matter, I seek by these few 


remarks to help the Members of t! 
House to determine whether or not t! 
resolution should pass. 
that the Committee on Indian Affal 
of the House could take this Senate 1 
port and embody some of the ret 
mendations in legislation and report (4 
bill to the House. 
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Palestine and Arabian Protests—The 
Voice of Jacob But the Hand oi Esau 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
Pn there have been received in 
1ington protests from the Govern- 
its of Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, and 
lly this morning from Iraq and 
sjordania, concerning two resolu- 
; which have been introduced in the 
» one by the gentleman from Con- 

‘ticut (Mr. Compton] and the other 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Wricut! concerning Palestine and 

British white paper. 

I believe that these protests cannot go 
nswered. They areina way an insult 
ur intelligence. For example, one of 
protests embodied in a letter to the 
iker states that if we pass this reso- 
n it will be tantamount to our wag- 
war against the Arabs in Palestine 
s statement is utterly and woefully 
‘ulous, 

Purthe rmore, these protests against 

vhich I inveigh are contrary to diplo- 

itie practices. They should have all 

n contained in the diplomatic pouches 
the diplomats accredited to those 

untries. 

These protests are gratuitous insults to 

‘ intelligence, and in addition inter- 

re with our functions. We are able to 

nage our own affairs without inter- 
ce from these Arabians. However, 

1 these attempts to undermine our ef- 

ctiveness and independence as a legis- 

tive body follow a similar pattern. 
These officials of these Arabian states— 
all puppets of Great Britain—have been 
needled into action by the British Colo- 
nial Office. It is the voice of Jacob but 
hand of Esau. 

I suggest these states keep their noses 
out of our business here. 

Beneath the official protests of Syria, 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt against the 

ngressional statements in favor of the 
ettlement of Jews in Palestine is easily 
discernible the last desperate maneuver- 
ing of the collected forces determined to 
crush Palestine as a national homeland 
for the Jewish people. 

The gun-running trials in Palestine of 
two Jewish taxi drivers had failed in its 
obvious purpose to discredit the Jewish 
agency. The plot of the farce enacted 
had been too transparent and watered 
for public consumption. The plan for a 
federation of Arab states had collapsed, 
as was to be expected. A belief in the 
mirage that was and is a pan-Arabien 
union had long been assiduously fos- 
tered and nurtured and offered as a 
palatable dish to the Arabs by the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office, which had all the 
while been aware of the impossibility of 
achievement. It was but another mani- 
festation of British colonial policy of 
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obscuring the issue under the pretense 
of sympathy to continue in control. The 
British Colonial Cffice knew as well as 
did all other mandatory powers in the 
east that the rival jealousies, the mores, 
and schisms inherent in the tribal lives 
of Arabia would halt any endceaver to 
consummate a real alliance. It is obvi- 
ous that no encouragement for such a 
union would have been given by Great 
Britain had she for a moment believed 
that it could come to pass. Lawrence of 
Arabia’s words are not unknown to the 
erudite British Colonial Cffice. He said: 

The Arabic-speaking — are as di- 
verse as the English speaking and ally 
distinct. From Morocco to Mi I 
as far, spiritually, as from San Fran 
Aberdeen. Further, there is a wate be- 
tween the Bedouin of Azrak an d the peasant 
of Amman, though the jow is only 50 
Only a criminal wou! dl wi h to make 
them all alike. When people talk of Areb 
confederations or empires, they talk fan- 
tastically. It will be generations, I expect— 
unless the vital tempo of the east is much 
accelerated—before any two Arab s&s 
join voluntarily 

The nearest approach to an Arab € 
at present is ibn-Saud's. It is 
built on sand. Nothing static 
the desert, which has seen hundre 
tyrannies as his, all cemented 
It will pass. 


miles 


Naturally, embedded in the talk of 
Arab federation is always found the He »1- 
low exposition that the little bit of land 
of Palestine is the stumbling block in the 
path of unity. Remember, Palestine is 
about half the size of Vermont. It is 
about 7,000 square miles, while the Arab 
world comprises over 10,000,000 square 
miies. 

Vell, that, too, has failed. What now? 
The United States stirs itself to speak 
congressionally in favor of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national homeland 
for the Jews. The next move must be 
more subtle, itis decided. Through dip- 
lomatic channels, protests against such 
activity in Congress are made. Again it 
is a bid for public attention to the Arab 
claim. These officers know that such 
protests are contrary to good diplomatic 
procedure. What nonsense is this—for 
an officer of a foreign government to tell 
the Members of Congress what to say 
and what not to say? Since when can 
an Arabian play censor of the utterances 
in the Congress of the United States? 
No official of the United States Govern- 
ment can censor what is said on the floor 
of the House, let alone an Arabian. 

The significance of these protests is 
not lost; the timing was too perfect, com- 
ing when action is about to be taken on 
the Wright-Compton resolution, con- 
demning the restriction of Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine. 

But I make bold to say that such pro- 
tests are actually the voice of the British 
Colonial Office. The denunciation of the 
MacDonald white paper is gathering in 
power; its policy, one way or another, 
must be sustained and justified. Arabian 
protest against Jewish immigration into 
Palestine would appear to be an excellent 
weapon to stem the tide of opposition. 
The Arabs issued no protest in 1917 when 
the Balfour Declaration was issued, nor 
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1coming when 52 na- 
Palestine Mandate, 
} hich incorporated the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Our State Department was not del- 
uged with notes of protest when, in 1922, 
Congress passed a resolution, similar 
ent Wright-Compton bill, fa. 
ing the establishment in Pal 
national homeland for the Jewish } 
I recall no protest when, in 1924 
United States and Great Britain ents 
into a treaty wherein it was agreed that 
no one shall be excluded from Palestine 
on the ground of race or religion. N 
do I remember any Arabian outburst 
when the State Department protested to 
Great Britain that there had been 
lation of the Anglo-American ti 
the partition of Palestine, cu 
Trans-Jordan. 
The hostility of the Arabian 
the Allied cause was no sec1 
ler’s victory was imminen 


the pr 


a vlo- 


ib 
A 


British milit 

Grand Muici cf Jerus 
to continue his nefari 
is the treachery that 
The Arabs know no 


being on the wi 
With their « 


sheesh—a _ bribe—the 


placed themselves in a neat pi 
short, they are now ready to bai 
bargain hard. They have oil 
The American-Arabian Oil Co 
granted conc ons by King 
of Arabia—250,000 square miles. 
King is being paid mighty well thro 
royalties and commissions as well 
1,300,090 gallons of gasoline, annually 
100,000 gallons of kerosene, and 
qua itities of lubricants. In 
under lend-lease, Saudi Arabia re 
20,000,000 ounces of silver for coin 
purposes from our hoard at West Point 

There is no need to offer in addition 
the 10,429 square miles of Palestine, no 
matter what gratuitous promises have 
been made in asain ‘te disregard of the 
internationally ratified Balfour Declara- 
tion: the Anglo-American and the Per- 
manent Mandate Commission oil con- 
cession in Arabia and Kuwait whether 
owned by American or British compa- 
nies do not call for the throwing in of 
Palestine without Jews as an extra bonus. 
The development of these concessions in 
Arabia will produce much wealth for 
Arabia. It need not be feared that those 
Arabians who benefit thereby will back 
out of the bargain already made. Their 
greed is greater than their distrust of a 
national homeland for the Jews, official 
United States, Great Britain and the 
United States, notwithstanding 

We are informed that Brig. Gen. Pat- 
rick Hurley has made some acute obser- 
vations on this matter, but, then, his 
objections to a national homeland for 
the Jews in Palestine are well known. 
Once before he had attempted to sub- 
mit to Members of Congress an anti- 
Zionist memorandum. Once again the 
old clamor of military expediency is 
raised. I fear that the gentleman has 
dwelt too long in British Colonial 


some 


adition, 
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Office ci: and, like the chameleon, has 
taken on » color of his surroundings. 

Nor can we dismiss easily British domi- 
nation of Lebanon and Syria. The re- 
cent explosions therein, it has been said, 
was a cleverly engineered British project. 
Who knows? 

The cuerece of Te 
Palestine will not be 
not by powe1 
trials, not by 
of a pan-A 
senseless dem: 
and Senate | 


ish eolonization in 
topped—not by oil, 
politics, not by framed 

appeasement, not by talk 
abian fede! not by 
nds that House resolutions 

lls be withdrawn and com- 
mittee actions be smothered, and cer- 
tainly not by muzzl the mouths of 
Congressmen. We have but to recognize 
» the enemies of honor to defeat 


tion, 


ing 
balk 


Problem of Post-War Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I attach be- 
low a very interesting news story cap- 
tioned “Post-war job need to test free- 
enterprise system,” by Mr. Charles G. 
Ross. 

‘ne problems outlined by Mr. Ross are 
outstanding, and I am sure that they are 
giving much concern to the Members of 
this House as well as to the people of the 
Nation generally. 

The article follows: 

Post-War Jos NEED To TEST FREE-ENTERPRISE 
EM—FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY TO BE DE- 
DED BY PRIVATE BUSINESS’ ABILITY To Pro- 
E FULL EMPLOYMENT QUICKLY AFTER WAR 

(By Charles G. Ross) 

War solved the No. 1 problem of the great 
cepression—unemployment. But war solved 
it only for a time. It is dust swept under a 
rug. With the coming of peace, the task of 
fitting the workers of the country into jobs 
will emerge as the great, overshadowing prob- 
lem in our American life. 

It is not only HENRY WALLACE whoi saying 
that the capitalistic system will face an acid 
test; that “free «enterprise and joblessness 
cannot long exist side by side in the same 
Nation.” Businessmen are saying the same 
thing. Businessmen are aware that if pri- 
vate enterprise is to live it must provide jobs. 

That another way of saying that if the 
free-enterprise system, which has learned to 
produce cn a miraculous scale, does not also 
master the art of distribution, that system 
Will inevitably be supplanted by some other. 
As the experience in Europe has shown, de- 
mocracy cannot hope to survive a protracted 
reriod of mass unemployment. 

We have seen how the unemployment of 
our depression era brought about increased 
governmental controls. Can it be doubted 
that if there is again large-scale want in the 
midst of plenty the Government will move 
farther and farther along this road? 

MANY ISSUE WARNING 

Numerous voices of business have been 
raised in warning. Alfred Sloan, of General] 
Motors, told a recent meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers that, if indus- 
try failed to meet the impending test, the 
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private-enterprise system would give way to 
some form of socialism. Eric Johnston, the 
young and dynamic head of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has repeatedly warned 
the industrial world that it must ward off 
ms unemployment or face the certainty of 
the Government's taking over. The McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., a spokesman of business, 
put the matter bluntly in a full-page adver- 
tisement published throughout the coun- 
try: “Idle factories lead straight to totalitari- 
anism because, when millions of pzeopie are 
jobless and hungry, government becomes the 
employe! 
A vivid summation of the problem has been 
given by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, a post-war pianning ag 
by private industry under the di 1 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation 
“The ccmmittee holds as fundamental the 
it the national welfare will be ad- 
i in direct proportion to the number of 
rs employed by private business enter- 
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ccess in this endeavor will result not 
also in higher standards of living than 
ave ever known. 

ure will leave us with the choice of 
y two elternatives: Mass unemployment 
or mass Government emp‘oyment. The com- 
mittee believes that the existence of the free- 
enterprise system, and of democracy itself, 
Gepends largely upon our ability to avoid 
these two dangers after the war.” 


only 


RELATED TO FISCAL POLICY 

The problem is closely related to the whcle 
fiscal policy of the Nation. It is tied in with 
the farm problem, for the welfare of the 
farmer is inseparably linked with the welfare 
of the industrial population. It has a direct 
bearing on our foreign-trede relations, for 
the scope and the character of must 
Ccepend on the use we make of the domestic 
market. It is connected intimately with the 
rate of demobilization of our armed fecrces. 
It impinges on the problem of monopolies 
and cartels, for any discussion of these must 
weigh the relative merits of free competiticn 
and restricted competition as producers cf 
jobs. It touches, in short—this problem of 
conferring on the human being the dignity of 
remunerative work—every phase of our eco- 
nomic life. 

If there were no other reason for consider- 
ing this urgent problem while the war is on, 
there would be ample reason in the single 
fact that the problem concerns not alone the 
domestic economy of the country but con- 
cerns cur foreign policy as well. This is a 
point that is not generally understocd. What 
we do in an economic way will have a vital 
bearing on the peace of the world. 


these 


WARNING ON TRADE 


Nowhere has this point been better made 
than in a recent study of post-war emp!oy- 
ment by John H. G. Pierson, Chief of the Post- 
War Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. We cannot, he points out, have a sound 
policy of two-way trade, we cannot hope to 
work out the problem of an equitable division 
of the world’s raw materials, if through fail- 
ure to set our economic house in order we are 
forced to treat our foreign policy simply as a 
technique for providing jobs that we have 
been unable to provide through our domestic 
measures. 

“Thus,” says Pierson, “the final reason why 
we must find ways and means for perma- 
nently solving our employment problem is at 
stake. For if, after victory is won, we are 
so compelled by confusion or weakness at 
home that we are unable to stand squarely 
for cooperation with the nations and the peo- 
ples of the world, the pressure of events will 
eventually force us to the brink of another 
and even more terrible war.” 

The voices that have called for planning 
against joblessness after the war are the 


voices of a healthy realism—not of pessi 
They tell us the penalty of failure, but 
tell also of the prosperity that is in s 
we can keep our industrial machine ¢ 
its wartime rate and distribute its pr 
among the people—if to mass pr¢ duct 
peace we can add mass distribution 

The recent Baruch report on post- 
justment policies is distinctly on th 
timistic side. It does not minimize th. 
culties of the change-over from a w 
peace econcmy—“nothing comparabl 
ever keen known before’—but it decl 
the adjustment, if soundly made, “sh 
an adventure in prosperity.” 


TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES 

“It is our conviction,” says this 
“that we will emerge from the war wit! 
greatest opportunities any people eve: 
A post-war depression is not inevitable 
half the world will need rebuilding 
mous demands, put aside during the w 
added to pre-war demands, await satisf 
Much depends on the settlement of the 
If it be one under which men and y 
can look forward with hope—not fear 
will not be enough hands to do what n¢ 
be done.” 

The American economic system, the 1 
points out, has shown that it can out; 
the world; it “can perform still anoth 
acle in a fine and lasting peace.” 

That is the bright s‘de of the picture 
possibilities are indeed limitless. W 
the raw materials. We have the plant 
the tools. We have managerial dari: 
ability. We have, as a result of the y 
most highly skilled body of workers t 
or any other Nation ever possessed. Wé 
a population eager to improve its st 
of living. We have, in fine, all the p! 
ingredients for an unexampled degree 
tional well-being. 

But it must be remembered that we } 
these in ample measure in 1929 and « 
them got the bitter brew of dep: 
Thirteen millions were unemployed 
winter of 1932-23 anc other millions w 
part time. Despite all the Government « 
and money that went to the rescue of 
economy, there were still more than 7, 
unemployed at the end of 1940. An e 
quoted by Stuart Chase places the « 
the idleness in the decade of the 193 
109,000,000 man-years of work. It t 
war, ultimate expression of what Chasé 
a disaster, economy to sweep the ucly | 
lem of unemployment temporarily « 
sight. 

A STAGGERING PROBLEM 

A high “adventure in prosperity” b 
to be sure. Full employment—jobs for 
who are able and willing to work—wi 
us on the way. But full employment 
even an approximation that will stav 
disaster is not something that will 
about easily; it will have to be worked 

A few figures will show the staggering 
of the problem and its challenging nature 

Including more than 10,000,000 i: 
armed services, there are now some 62,0 
Americans gainfully employed. In 194 
total was about 46,600,000, including €0 
in the armed services; there were also bety 
6,000,009 and 9,000,000 unemployed wor! 

There will be deductions, of course, ! 
the present total labor force when the 
ends. Many women will go back to t 
home duties, older workers will retire, m 
young people will return to school. ven 
experts of the Department of Commerce < 
culate—and their figures appear to be ¢ 
erally accepted by industry—that the t 


number of those seeking work after the \ 
(assuming 1946 to be the first post-war yea! 


will be about 59,500,000. On the assumpt 
that 2,500,000 of these will remain in 

armed services, private enterprise and G 
ment will face a demand for 57,000,000 | 


1 @eonBpwntes 


- 
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Now, full employment, as the Brookings 
tution points out in a recent study, does 
ean absolutely complete employment, 
t any given moment there are not only 
nroniec unemployables but many workers 
are shifting jobs or are idle for various 
reasons, such as seasonal slack, vro- 
ed illness, technological changes, or de- 
n in certain industries. 
All these,” says no less an authority than 
- William Beveridge, “are forms of unem- 
yment consistent with general prosperity 
progress.” Even now, despite all our 
ts to increase the labor force, it is esti- 
d that 1,000,000 are unemployed. 
The Committee for Economic Development, 
into account the inevitability of a 
in degree of unemployment in any 
namie society, deducts 2,000,000 from the 
ntial 57,000,000 civilian workers in 1946 
urrives at the conclusion that a satis- 
ry employment goal will be reached 
the employment of 55,000,000 workers 
vilian pursuits. This is about 9,000,000 
than were employed in 1940. 
The C. E. D.'s figures, all derived from offi- 
urces, tally closely with those of the 
kings Institution, which finds that a 
te of reasonably full employment at the 
of the change-over from war to peace 
be realized at an employment level of 
00,000, or, roughly, 17 percent over 1940. 


INCREASE IN JOB SEEKERS 


The employment problem is never static. 
the first place, there is a steady growth 
the labor force owing to population in- 
se. It is estimated that about 2,300,000 
persons reach working age annually and that 
bout 1,400,000 of these enter the labor mar- 
There is an offset of about 700,000 
quit the market because of age, death, 
physical disability, marriage, etc., leaving a 
net annual increase in the labor supply of 
about 700,000. This figure has been used in 
calculating the number of jobs that will need 
to be supplied in 1946. 

In the second place, there is a steady up- 
ward trend in the output per worker. The 
Department of Commerce calculates that this 

rease in the 12-year period from 1929 to 
1941 was roughly one-third, or at the rate of 
2.5 percent a year, compounded. The rate is 
certain to be increased by the tremendous 
technological progress during the war. 

What is in store in the way of new labor- 
savings devices may be gathered from two 
examples recently given a congressional com- 
mittee: By February 1943 the production 
time on a medium bomber had been cut from 
700,000 man-hours to 13,000, and on a 10,000- 
ton Liberty cargo ship from 1,100,000 man- 
1ours to 680,000. There have been thousands 
of other instances of the same sort. 

What does this mean in terms of employ- 
ment? It means, the Department of Com- 
merce says, that even if the future rate of 
increase in productivity is no higher than 
the 2.5 percent annual rate of the period 
1929-41, the output per man-hour in 1946 
will be 13.5 percent greater than in 1941. 

In another striking calculation, the De- 
partment estimates, on the same basis of only 
the long-term normal increase in produc- 
tivity, that 83 persons will turn out as much 
per hour in 1946 as 100 persons did in 1940. 
Obviously, if there is no increase in output 
and no further reduction of work hours, 
the other 17 persons will be thrown out 
of jobs—the victims of “technological unem- 
ployment.” 

MUST INCREASE OUTPUT 


The figures on growth of the work force 
and increased output per worker add up to 
the conclusion by the Department’s experts 
that if in 1946 (the hypothetical first year of 
peace) we attain no higher level of national 
output than we did in 1940, and if the hours 
of work remain the same as in 1940, unem- 
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ployment will reach the catastrophic total of 
19,000,000. 

From these figures it is abundantly clear 
why the national output of goods and serv- 
ices, if we are to cure unemployment or even 
to mitigate it to bearable proportions, must 
be substantially increased over the $97,000,- 
000,000 level of 1940—the highest up to that 
time. 

With the labor force available to private 
enterprise and the Government, we shall have 
in 1946—again assuming the end of the war 
and of the immediate reconversion period by 
that time—a potential productive capacity 
of $142,000,000,000 in terms of 1940 prices, or 
$165,000,000,.000 in terms of 1942 prices. In 
physical volume this capacity is nearly half 
as much again as the actual production of 
1940. 

The production necessary to employ 55,- 
000,000 or more workers can be reached— 
there can be no doubt about that. We pro- 
duced in 1943, with 53,000,000 civilian work- 
ers, $175,000,000.000 worth of goods and 
services. But there was no problem of dis- 
tribution in 1943—the Government bought 
over half the product. The question we face 
is whether we can build up and sustain a 
purchasing power among the people suffi- 
cient to buy the goods we can make—whether 
we can solve the problem of mass distribution 


as we have solved the problem of mass pro- 
duction. 


Flood Control and Its Relation to Navi- 
gation, Irrigation, and Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I insert the following statement 
made by me before the Committee on 
Flood Control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on February 23, 1944: 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHITTINGTON, of Mis- 
sissippi.) We next have the privilege of hear- 
ing from Representative SHorr. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEWEY SHORT, REPRESENTA= 
TIVE FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. SHort. Mr. Chairman, I would have 
been here earlier, but our Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs had a conference with Gen- 
eral Marshall this morning. However, I did 
listen to the hearings a day or two last week, 
and naturally have been interested in the 
problems which are dealt with by this com- 
mittee for many years. 

I might say it was my good fortune to have 
served on the Flood Control Committee with 
the distinguished chairman, who is the only 
man on the committee now whom I had the 
pleasure of serving with when I was a 
member. Since then I served on the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors; at the present 
time I am the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, and for the past 4 or 5 years I have 
had the honor to be president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

So, I have a triple interest; first, that of 
a citizen; second, as a Member of Congress; 
third, as President of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress which is a nationally known 
nonprofit, nonpartisan, organization that is 
interested not only in flood control, but in 
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the improvement of navigation, in irrigation 
and reclamation, in the generation of hydro- 
electric power and in the conservation of all 
our soil and water resources; in other words, 
this organization is composed largely of for- 
mer members of Congress, and every Mem- 
ber of Congress, which includes Senators as 
well as Representatives, is an ex officio mem- 
ber of it. It is composed not only of present 
Members of Congress and former members 
of Congress, but many of the Governors of 
our States, leading industrialists, large 
shippers, manufacturers, and transportation 
agencies, as well as prominent leaders in agri- 
culture, and in different sections of the coun- 
try people who are interested in cheap trans- 
portation for the movement of bulk com- 
modities. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I think, has made a magnificent contribution 
to all of these problems in the more than 40 
years of its history. It is operated py men 
without pay, except our executive vice presi- 
dent, who has a small office force down on 
Connecticut Avenue. 

I feel more or less like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to appear before your committee. 
Certainly I am not going to trespass on your 
time at this late hour in pointing out the 
destructiveness of these floodwaters that an- 
nually occur. They happen every year in 
some sections of the United States. I do not 
care whether it is the Connecticut River up 
in New England, or the Hudson, or the Sus- 
quehanna, or the Monongahela, or 
it is the Ohio, or Dlinois, or Mississippi, or 
Missouri, the Red, the Arkansas, the White, 
or any of the rest of them out in the Colorado 
and Columbia Basins 

I have seen these floods, though, that are 
terrifying as they roll over bridges and wash 
away houses and drown good white-faced 
cattle and sometimes human bet and as 
they spill over thousands of acres of our most 
fertile farm land 

You know what we suffered in the Missouri 
Valley last year. We are suffering down in 
my district, and I happen to represent the 
best part of Missouri, the District, 
which comprises the 15 counties in scuth- 
west Missouri. Every year we have a flood of 
some dimensions 

First, Mr. Chairman, I want to congratu- 
late you and the members of your committee 
for the valuable work that you have been do- 
ing in the brief period since this committee 
has been formed in Congress. It has quickly 
grown to be one of the powerful and impor- 
tant committees of this House. It is impor- 
tant in time of peace and in time of war 

And I want to pause long enough to con- 
gratulate once more the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers and his very honest and competent 
staff who also serve well in peace as well as 
in war. They are doing a magnificent job to- 
day, the Army engineers, on their battle 
fronts. I do not see how the war could get 
along without them. But they are at war all 
the time. Even during times of peace they 
are warring on these recurring disasters that 
exact such a heavy toll in the Nation's wealth 
and sometimes in human life. 

I think the Members of Congress fully ap- 
preciate the volume of work which Major 
General Reybold is doing, carrying on in fi: 
style the splendid work of his predecessors 

Now it is absolutely necessary that we have 
this work continued even while the war is on. 
because it is a part of the war effort. It made 
my heart ache last year when I picked up the 
St. Louis and Kansas City papers and saw 
pictures of white-faced cattle drown out 
here, marooned on islands and many of them 
drowned, and our fertile farm lands along 
the Missouri River, with thousands of acres 
of corn covered and the soil washed away. I 
was wondering how our Army was going to be 
fed without all that. 
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the important towns on the Connecticut 
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River and on some of these other important 
streams where are located many of our war 
industries 

You gentlemen, I am sure, are fully cogni- 
zant of the importance and the necessity of 
all these projects, and I think that we should 
be unselfish; we should be charitable with the 
other fellow; we should try and help all sec- 
tions of the country, because after all we are 
in the same boat and we are going to sink 
or swim together. 

I am selfish enough to say, since I am 
responsible for the 330,000 people I represent 
down in my district, I have been requested 
to bring to your attention once more the 
Table Rock Dam. 

Table Rock Dam is located in Taney County 
on the White River in southwest Missouri. 
As you perhaps know, the huge dam at Nor- 
fork on the White River is fast nearing com- 
pletion; that an appropriation has already 
been made in Congress to begin work on Bull 
Shoals, and while Table Rock was included 
in the authorization, because that dam and 
Bull Shoals must be considered together as a 
unit, it would be a great waste to go on 
and complete Bull Shoals and not complete 
Table Rock, because each one of them helps 
the other. 

I might say those dams were designed for 
flood control and the generation of hydro- 
electric power, down in a rich valley, and 
where we 

As you know, the Army engineers, under 
the very efficient guidance of General Rey- 
bold, who at that time was chief of the 
southwestern division stationed at Little 
Rock, made a comprehensive and thorough 
survey of both Table Rock and Bull Shoals, 
and after spending much time and not a 
little money, the Army engineers recom- 
mended both of those dams as being prac- 
ticable from an engineering point of view 
and very feasible from an economic point of 
view, which would not only prevent the 
severe loss that cccurs practically every year 
or every other year, but that would add enor- 
mously to the wealth of that section of the 
country. 

After the Army engineers recommended it 
unanimously and most heartily, this commit- 
tee, after long and extended hearings, ap- 
proved it, and favorably reported it, as did 
the Senate committee, and then it was au- 
thorized by the Congress, both projects, but 
when we brought in the appropriation bill 
recommended by the Budget Bureau and ap- 
proved by the President, some of my obstrep- 
erous and bullheaded and hard-shelled Re- 
publican friends bucked and reared and put 
up a fight and they struck Table Rock from 
the appropriation. A small appropriation 
was made for Bull Shoals. 

I know that you have done your part. I 
really should not be talking to you as much 
as to the Committee on Appropriations, but 
I do hope that when Table Rock Dam comes 
before the House for consideration, that some 
of the members of this committee and of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and other 
committees that are vitally interested in this 
whole program will assist me just a little 
to whip into line some of these fellows on 
the Appropriations Committee who, I think, 
out of their abysmal ignorance and lack of 
knowledge—— 

Mr. O'Connor. Of course, that applies to 
Republicans only? 

Mr. SHort. Republicans mainly; but also 
some Democrats, who, not having read all the 
hearings, which is an utter impossibility, of 
course, for any Member to do, and who do 
not have the benefit of all the testimony and 
evidence presented before your committee, 
will really cooperate a little more fully and 
will give us an appropriation to start work 
on that project. 

As I say, Bull Shoals and Table Rock are 
tied in together, as the Chief of Engineers 
forcibly brought out. Hearings have been 








| held and our statements have been made 


much more fully and accurately than I make 
this statement this morning. 

I merely wanted to drop by to remind you— 
not to inform you, but simply to remind you— 
that Table Rock must not be forgotten. I 
want you to keep it in mind. That is just 
one of the smaller projects of many of the 
essential projects all over the country that 
deserve our careful consideration and our 
hearty support. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are glad to have had 
your statemept, and I am sure the committee 
appreciates very much your excellent pres- 
entation. 


United States Does Not Pay Union Dues 
for War Prisoners 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, some days 
ago the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress was drawn to a newspaper story re- 
porting that demands had been made on 
the War Department for the payment of 
weekly dues from the wages of 165 Nazi 
prisoners, employees at the Seabrook 
Farms, Bridgeton, N. J. 

This was something new, it seemed, if 
the War Department should pay union 
dues to keep Nazi war prisoners in good 
standing in American labor unions. 

I took the matter up with the War De- 
partment and on the 3d of March I re- 
ceived a letter written by Brig. Gen. 
George J. Richards, budget officer of the 
War Department, stating that no War 
Department funds have been used for the 
payment of dues requested by organized 
labor, as such payment is prohibited by 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place this letter in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1944. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 29, 1944, referring to an 
Associated Press item reported in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star concerning union de- 
mands for the payment of weekly dues from 
the wages of 165 Nazi prisoners employed at 
the Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J.; and 
inquiring as to whether the War Department 
proposes to use any part of its appropriated 
funds for the payment of union dues in 
connection with prisoner-of-war labor. 

No War Department funds have been used 
for the payment of dues requested by or- 
ganized labor, as such payment is prohibited 
by law. Paragraph 1 of Army Regulation 35- 
780, states: 

“1. Statutory provisions: The gross amount 
of all moneys received from whatever source 
for the use of the United States, except as 
otherwise provided in the next section, shall 
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be paid by the officer or agent receiving + 
same into the Treasury, at as early a day 
practicable, without any abatement or « 
duction on account of salary, fees, ¢ 
charges, expenses, or claim of any descrip: 1 
whatever.” (R.S. 3617: 31 U.S. C. 484: ML 
1929, sec. 1825.) 

Some time ago an official of organized |») 
appeared at a camp in the seventh service 
ce mmand and requested information a 
who would pay the union dues for pris 
of war then being employed on a work pr t 
This official was informed that the Unites 
States paid no union dues; and nothing fy 
ther was heard from him. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeEorGE J. RICHARDs, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Budget Officer for the War Departm« 


ie 


Enlightened Self-Interest Is Not 
Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Myr. 
Speaker, opinions differ on which coun- 
try contributes the more important share 
in the prosecution of the war. A recent 
poll taken in England revealed that on}; 
2 percent of our British friends thoucht 
tie American contribution ranked as 
No. 1. When it comes to the great po- 
litical decisions of war and peace we 
shall have to admit, all of us, that John 
Bull means to be the concert master in 
the orchestra of the United Nations. It 
was England who made the fateful de- 
cision to embark upon a second World 
War when His Majesty’s Government on 
September 3, 1939, declared war on Ger- 
many. By that action humanity was 
once more, and to a hitherto unknown 
extent, involved in a process of universal, 
mutual destruction and common misery. 
I doubt whether there has ever been a 
period in the history of mankind when, 
to use the favorite English expression, so 
much blood and sweat and tears have 
drenched the good earth. By the British 
declaration of war on September 3, 1939, 
the forces of England and the Empire 
were dedicated to the task of preserving 
the frontiers of Poland intact, including 
even small localities with predominantly 
foreign population. By the same decla- 
ration of war, the fate of France and the 


small nations—were sealed. France had 
to follow, though reluctantly, in the foot- 
steps of the British Government and de- 
clared war after a delay of only 24 hours. 
We in this country gradually abandoned 
our established policy of neutrality and, 
finally, became active belligerents in 
December 1941. 

There has been much criticism re- 
cently of the ways the British in the 
midst of war are developing their eco- 
nomic and political policies the world 
over. Now we can hardly blame our 
British friends, or, for that matter, our 
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o n allies, for looking out for their 
; to the best of their ability, and 
. doing, in the case of the British, 
- ng full use of their long and wide- 
a read experience in the foreign field. It 
is hardly fair to criticize, because they 
oc ionally take advantage of lacking 
and aggressiveness on the part 
rcompetitors. What Ido resent is 
those of our own people who are re- 
sponsible for American interests abroad 
) many cases seem to run a poor 
1d in the international race. We 
might as well admit it. This war has 
; » ceased to be one of the ideclo- 
gi 1e of aims glorified in the Atlantic 
Charter and the declaration of the “four 
” It has developed into a free- 
r-all fight for political and economic 
It is a great pity that this is so, 
1e sooner we realize the fact and 
cordingly, the sooner shall we con- 
eontrate more of our efforts and our 
thoughts on protecting and developing 
the interests of this country of ours. 
We have known all the time that the 
Russians were fighting for Russia only 
nd for Russian interests even beyond 
r rightful borders. We have learned 
in recent months, if we did not know it 
before, that the British Empire is de- 
rately, and with considerable success, 
ne the foundation for her own eco- 
expansion when the war is over. 
; high time, my friends, that we in 
his country stop talking nonsense about 
ving Santa Claus to the whole wide 
rid instead of locking out fairly for 
the interests of our people. We must 
once more be able to create on this con- 
nt a high standard of living; a spirit 
of enterprise; a land of freedom; a true 
sentative government: an America 
with all the glorious attributes which 
nthe history of mankind have been 
I ninently called American, a fact of 
which we should be justly proud. 
If you want to know these days what is 
going on in the world, and even what is 
1g on in this country, you had better 
cribe to a London newspaper or tune 
on the British Broadcasting Co. 
Rarely have our political leaders deemed 
it worth while to take the people into 
their confidence and give them a full 
picture of the situation we are facing 
in the war which Mr. Churchill reports 
to his House of Commons. I think it is 
fair to ask the question, Why we in this 
untry, with a supposedly democratic 
system of government, shall have to turn 
to the British Prime Minister to hear a 
full account of the war, of our war? It 
is still more amezing—not to use a 
stronger word—that a British paper, the 
F.nancial News of London, was the first 
to publish the story of the secret plans 
of our Treasury for the establishment of 
a world bank; a so-called United Nations 
bank for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. When the secret was out, Mr. 
Harry D. White, the adviser of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and author of the 
American currency stabilization plan, 
admitted frankly on October 8 last that 
the new proposal would not have been 
made? public at that time had the story 
not been published in London, There is 
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o doubt that the moment for announc.- 
ing a political step is of great significance 
for the success or failure of a plan. It 
is hardly reassuring, from an American 
point of view, that the timing of Ameri- 
can events is done in London. 


In this particular case, we may per- 
haps be grateful thet our British friends, 


somewhat prematurely from the stand- 
point of the New Deal administration, 
informed us‘about what was going on 
behind closed doors. We might be able, 
in time, to do something.about protect- 
ing our hard-earned dollars from being 
further given away abroad. I told you 
the other day of a way of visualizing 
what a billion dollars means—teliing you 
that if we placed them side by side they 
would just about encircle the globe. To- 
day I will give you another picture of 
what a billion dollars means. If you 
had gotten a billion dollars at the time 
of the birth of Jesus and proceeded to 
spend a hundred dollars a day, you would 
today have enough money left to keep 
you going for an additional 800 years at 
the same rate of spending. Iam anxious 
for you and for all Americans to know 
what a billion dollars means in order to 
arouse you every time our administra- 
tion hatches out a new plan for dispens- 
ing billions of your American dollars. 
This particular plan for a world bank 
would call for an American contribution 
of three and one-half billion dollars, over 
which the American people, even through 
their representatives on the board, would 
have no voting control. 

When this war is over, we shall be fac- 
ing the most stupendous economic prob- 
lems this Nation has ever had to cope 
with. We shall have to rebuild our do- 
mestic economy; find reemployment for 
tens of millions of our people; and do all 
this with a stupendous load of debt on 
our shoulders. If, in addition, we are to 
engage in a kind of international reccn- 
struction finance corporation to provide 
capital for rebuilding power plants, wa- 
ter works and factories, apartment 
houses, colleges, technologica] schools, 
and what not, the world over, we shall 
be attempting the impossible. 

The purpose of the world bank, as 
stated by the Treasury, would be to en- 
courage private financial agencies to 
provide long-term capital for the devel- 
opment of the productive resources of 
member countries. If necessary, the 
world bank would supply capita! for such 
purposes. The capital of the bank, ac- 
cording to the plan, would be $10,000,- 
009,000, contributed by the member coun- 
tries within an initial payment of 20 per- 
cent of the shares, the rest being subject 
to later call. The bank would guarantee 
loans made with private capital of any 
member government, and through the 
government to business and industrial 
enterprises in the member countries. 
The bank would participate in loans 
made with private capital, or make loans 
out of its own resources, but only if and 
when the borrower should be unable to 
secure the funds from private investment 
sources on reasonable terms. The bank 
would, furthermore, guarantee interna- 
tional loans, and might sell or pledge its 
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own securities. The administration of 
the bank would be vested in a board of 
directors consisting of one director ap- 
pointed by each member government. 


The voting power of the member coun- 
tries, however, would Le closely rela 


to thel 


shareholdings. It ass f 
yy the Treasury that the proposed world 
1k would operate in close 


cooperation 
with tl ) 


1e international currency stabili- 
zation fund, concerning which Lord 
Keynes from London and Mr. White, of 
the United States Treasury, are at pres- 
ent developing the detailed plans, and 
which, incidentally, would call for other 
billions of American dollars. 

The basic assumption of all these 
schemes for international financial in- 
stitutions is that out of this war will 
evolve some kind of a world supergov- 
ernment; a world organization som 
like the League of Nations, only much 
more powerful. The question may just- 
ly be raised whether it is likely that such 
a centralized world power will emerge 
out of the present world conflict. There 
are undoubtedly many Americans who 
sincerely wish such an outcome 
war. It is safe to say that it is at least 

ery doubtful whether such wishes will 


wh 
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be fulfilled. Very many have, in fact, 
given it up and are talking not of a so- 


ciety of free nations, but of a society of 


nations dominated by three or four big 
powers. On October 10 the Polish Am- 
bassador to the United States found it 
necessary in aspeech to issue this 
warning: 

Much has been said and written about re- 
stricting the peace set me _ 
rlix t the thre i f ere t 3 
in t of permanent ¢ 1 l - 
er 1 of peace AC ling I eory, 
the so-called small na v Id t e 
passin € es of the gre I é } - 
spective spheres of special in e 

Not only is such a conception contrary to 
the principles for which we have declared 
that we are fighting and which tend to re- 
gard all nations as equal befcre the law, 
equally entitled to enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence and to share the responsibilities of 
defending peace, but, apart from these im- 
portant considerations, such a sy m could 
not achieve the desired result of a just and 
permanent peace. It would in fact be a 


somewhat revised form of the A con- 
ception of a new world order, based on power 
politics and conducive to imperialism 

Mr. Speaker, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that even the ci n of 
a three-power coalition is meeting with 
great difficulties which the Secretary of 
State at the present time is confronted 
with in the Moscow negotiations. The 
outcome of that conference of the for- 
eign ministers of the Soviet Union, Grest 
Britain, and this country will probably 
show us in which direction we shall be 
moving. It is too early to prophesy, and 
it would serve no useful purpose. May 
we hope that our representatives in the 
negotiations keep first in their minds the 
vital interests of this Nation and the 


preservation of the ideals of liberty and 
freedom for all—the small well a > 
powerful—those ideals for which this 


country has always been the cha 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Maj. Gen. John C. H. Lee, United 
States Army, deputy commander to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in the European theater 
of operations: 

UNITED STATES ARMY, 

HEADQUARTERS, SERVICES OF SUPPLY, 
EuROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS, 
February 18, 1944. 

The Honorable Dewey SHoRT, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SHORT: Really I should 
address this to you as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress because 
I want to thank you for sending me a copy 
of William H. Webb’s fine address given No- 
ve.nber 9, in the Union League Club of Phil- 
adelphia, before the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association. It is heartening to those 
of us serving overseas to know that you are 
planning to continue in the future. 

We are using to great advantage the Engi- 
neer officers we have been training through 
the years on waterways and flocd-control 
work. Most of the business side of the war 
effort overseas, as well as many of the com- 
man’ positions, is under the guidance of 
these Engineer officers who learned through 
positions of real responsibility how to man- 
age men and equipment against time and 
the elements—the essentials of logistics— 
either in war or in peace. It is natural that 
commanders have turned to such men as 
Generals Somervell, Styer, Gross, and Clay 
there at home, not to mention Generals Rey- 
bold and McCoach, as well as Wheeler in 
I:.dia, Connolly in the Middle East, Crawford 
in Egypt and now here with us, Larkin in 
north Africa, Pence in Italy, and more than 
a score here in the E. T. O. with me, just to 
name a few: Lord, Stratton, Albrecht, Plank, 
Vaughan, Grower, and Broshous, all on com- 
mand or important general staff duty; not 
to mention Moore, our chief engineer, with 
Hardin, Berrigan, Luplow, Strong, Chorpen- 
ning, Newman, Lock, Thompson, Talley, and 
others on engineering, not only with the 
ground and air forces but with our service 
forces as well. 

Every one of us was trained on profitable 
engineer work betweer. the war periods, gain- 
ing experience and preparing to undertake 
any duty that you gentlemen of the Con- 
gress had for us. It is the greatest comfort 
to me that I can turn to these officers with 
confidence and assurance that their jobs will 
be better done than I could do them my- 
self, This proves the wisdom of your policy. 

Thanking you for your unfailing interest 
and vision through the years, I remain, with 
personal regards. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN C. H. L&E, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Deputy Theater Commander, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, while labor 
at times has been criticized for work 
stoppages, and undue emphasis has un- 
doubtedly been laid on some of the in- 
terruptions on the production line, 
American labor, nevertheless, made one 
of the most notable contributions to the 
war effort. Not only has it astounded 
our enemies and the world with the mag- 
nitude of its output but there have been 
many casualties on the assembly line and 
in the American arsenals. 

A very illuminating analysis of the part 
that labor has played and is playing in 
equipping the millions of men in the 
front lines is presented in an address de- 
livered by John P. Frey, president of the 
metal trades department of the A. F. of 
L. on February 25, 1944, over the Blue 
Network. High lights of the American 
workman’s and workwoman’s challenge 
to the enemies of our country will be 
found in the following excerpts from that 
notable address: 


A few days ago the mightiest battleship 
afloat—the Missouri—was launched at the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 9 months before the | 


estimated period set for the launching when 
the keel was laid. 

What American shipyards have done has 
astounded the world, and overwhelmed Ger- 
many and Japan with fear. 

In 1943 the number of workmen employed 
in the production of Liberty ships increased 
52 percent over 1942, but the number of these 
ships launched in 1943 increased 140 percent. 

Last year American shipyards produced 
over 19,000,000 dead-weight tons of merchant 
shipping, two and one-half times the tonnage 
built in 1942. ' 

The first Liberty ships took an average of 
over 1,000;000 man-hours to build. Recently 
3 yards, each of which has delivered over 200 
Liberty ships, have brought their average 
down to less than 400,000 man-hours, a trib- 


ute to the cooperation of management and 


labor. 

Aircraft are as essential as ships. 
does the record production show? 

In 1941, 19,290 aircraft were delivered; in 
1942, 47,873; and in 1943, 85,946. This data, 
however, tells only a part of the story for, 
since 1941 and 1942, the average size of the 
aircraft built has almost doubled. 

In 1941 the average weight of an airframe 


What 


| was 4,440 pounds. In 1942 it was 6,110 pounds, 


and in 1943 it was 8,630 pounds. 

Our production of airframes by weight has 
increased 900 percent since 1941. 

The goal set for aircraft production for 
1943 was 100,000 planes, and we produced 
but 86,000. It has been implied that we 
failed to meet our goal. Actually, however, 
in terms of the lighter-weight 1942 plane, 
the production in 1943 was equivalent to 
122,000 airplanes. 

The record of increasing productivity per 
man-hour in the manufacture of our fight- 
ing aircraft is outstanding. In spite of 
numerous engineering changes in design and 
structure, certain types of our bombers are 
now being made in one-fifth the time re- 





| types of trainer planes the ratio of im, 


productivity last year was 10 to 1. 

In 1942, 276,000,000 pounds of airfram, 
were fabricated. In 1943 the weight increa: 
to 667,000,000 pounds. What adds ¢ 
impressiveness of these figures is the fa, 
that during this period output per man-h 
increased materially. 

For understandable military reason 
impossible to give the over-all record 
production in navy yards. 

Where fighting ships are constructed ,; 
repairs made, an Official report on re; 
says: ; 

“It is dificult to compare the battle-dam 
age repair work, as each repair job 
tirely different, but there has been muc! 
favorable comment on the speed with which 
repairs are completed on both our own and 
on foreign ships.” 

But some data indicating trends can be 
given. One navy yard reports it has com- 
pleted a destroyer escort in 54 percent of the 
estimated man-hours, Another navy yard 
before the emergency constructed a battle- 
ship in slightly over 45 months. Since then 
it has built the largest and most modern 
battleship in 33 months. One navy yard re- 
duced its building time on a destroyer from 
32 months to a little over 12 months. An. 
other yard reduced its building time on a 
submarine from 28 months to a trifle over 
7 months. Both the destroyer and the sub- 
marine were larger and more complicated 
than the previous ones. 

How about the costs? Again the record is 
impressive. Cost of material has increased 
Wage rates are higher, yet we find a reduc- 
tion in one yard of 15 percent in the cost of 
producing submarines. In another 17 per- 
cent in the cost of constructing destroyers 
and in another a decrease of 27 percent in 
the cost of producing destroyer escorts 

These data on production of Liberty ships, 
fighting ships, and of aircraft are all from 
authoritative governmental reports. Th 
production facts presented apply generally t 
the production of all war munitions. Man 
hour production, the product of the individ 
ual worker per hour, has been steadilyrin 
creasing. 

This astounding production record for 1943 
becomes all the more impressive when it is 
realized that millions of trained workers in 
these industries were inducted into the 
armed forces and inexperienced workers 
trained to take their places. It has been a 
patriotic demonstration in the field of pro- 
duction for labor and for management, an 
evidence of the outstanding cooperation 
which the two have established. 

But we are told these American workmen 
are exposed to none of the physical dangers 
which face our armed forces, that they are 


ly faced by our fighting men. * * * 
The total casualties in our armed fo: 

since Pearl Harbor, given in the official 

lease of January 25 this year, amounted t 


es 
re- 
5 


142,289. This list includes our dead, wound 


ed, missing, prisoners of war, and those w! 


died in prison camps. This is a costly sac- 
rifice, but what about the workers in indus- 
try? 

During the same period 38,000 industrial 
workers were killed; 3,600 received per 
nent total disability which completely elimi- 
nated them as wage earners; 217,800 received 
permanent partial disability. They are the 
permanently crippled. 

As for the industrial wounded, 4,612,900 
suffered temporary total disability. The in- 
dustrial workers have no assurance when 
they leave home in the morning that they 
will return at night safe and sound. The! 
too, constantly face total disability and deat) 
in connection with their employment. 











tt is true that a larger number are em- 
ed in the industries than are included in 
armed forces, but the Government data 
given indicates that man for man, up 
» present time, the workers in industry 
suffered more severely. 
sre have been strikes, there have been 
yages Of work on vital war production. 
essential, all-important fact is that 
992, percent of production has been car- 
without any interruption through 
ce The less than one-third of 1 percent 
terruption has evidently stimulated the 
for labor conscription or served as an 
se. Is the authority and resourcefulness 
ir Government so weak that it cannot 
effectively with the less than 1 percent 
ibor which has been recalcitrant? 

Labor is fully justified in asking what lies 

1ind the campaign to arouse a prejudice 

American workmen in the public 
nd, and particularly in the minds of the 

n and women in our fighting forces. The 
data for production in 1943 is outstanding 

dence that the fighting forces have re- 

elved extraordinary support from the work- 
ers in industry. 

It is an evil genius who, at this time, would 
endeavor to create a wrong impression in the 
minds of our fighting men relative to the 
support being given to them by American in- 

istry. It is an unconscionable act to use 
e one-third of 1 percent of American work- 
s who have interfered with production as 
a criticism of the 9924 percent. What motive 
can animate those who, while attacking the 
one-third of 1 percent of American workers 

lly fail to mention the extraordinary and 
patriotic production of the 9924 percent of 
American labor? 
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War Damage Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 17 I introduced H. R. 4220, a 
bill to extend for the duration of the 
war, without payment of any further 
premiums, policies of insurance issued by 
the War Damage Corporation. 

This bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and I re- 
spectfully ask the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee for their prompt 
consideration of this bill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of H. R. 4220 and a copy 
of a letter I received from Jesse Jones 
relative to this subject: 


H. R. 4220 


A bill to extend for the duration of the war, 
without the payment of any further pre- 
miums, policies of insurance issued by the 
War l'amage Corporation 


Be it enacted, etc., That during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
act and ending on the date of the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as pro- 
claimed by the President, each policy of in- 
surance issued by the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, which is in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, shall be continued in full 
force and effect without the payment of any 
further premiums or other charges. 


XC—App.——70 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Washington, March 2, 

THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN D’ALESANDRO: In reply 
to your letter of February 21, beg to advise 
that on June 30, 1943, the total insurance in 
effect was approximately $140,000,000,000 

Total premiums collected to December 31, 
1943, aggregated $242,800,000, of which ap- 
proximately $132,600,000 was for policies in 
effect prior to June 30, 1943, and approxi- 
mately $110,200,000 for renewals and policies 
issued after June 30, 1943. 

As of December 31, 1943, War Damage Cor- 
poration had paid $4,571.75 in satisfaction of 
claims under its policies of insurance, and as 
of that date 15 claims aggregating #88,327.99 
(in large part for losses incurred in the Aleu- 
tian area) were pending. A considerable 
number of claims arising out of the explosion 
in New York Harbor of the destroyer Turner 
are in the course of investigation and adjust- 
ment. The amount of such claims is not yet 
determinable. 

Public Law 506, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
authorized War Damage Corporation to make 
compensation for loss and damage resulting 
from enemy attack prior to July 1, 1942. 
Three hundred and sixty-five such claims, ag- 
gregating $256,712.82, have been paid and 552 
claims and preliminary notices of prospective 
claims aggregating $69,108,783.06 were pend- 
ing as of December 31, 1943. These latter 
claims include many, the true amount of 
which is undetermined, and which have been 
recorded in the nominal amount of $1. Of 
the $69,108,783.06 of claims pending on De- 
cember 31, 1943, approximately 868,000,000 
represents claims for losses in the Philippine 
Islands area, adjustment of which is imprac- 
ticable at this time. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


1944, 
Hon 


JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Comme 


rece, 
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Acquisition of Citizenship in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am inserting at this point a 
scholarly article written by our former 
colleague, Hon. Martin F. Smith, of the 
State of Washington. This article deals 
with a most important subject which is of 
great interest to the Members of Con- 
gress and the public generally—Acquisi- 
tion of Citizenship in the United States. 
The article was published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Monthly Review of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which is ably edited by Marian 
Schibsby. Mr. Smith was a prominent 
member of the bar of the State of Wash- 
ington for many years before he entered 
the field of national politics. During this 
period he participated actively in Ameri- 
canization programs and conducted 
lecture courses in citizenship and 
Americanism. This experience was a fine 
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preparation for his present official duties 

as a member of the Board of Immigra- 

tion Appeals, Department of Justice. 
The article referred to is 






























































as follows: 





ACQUISITION OF CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
(By Martin FPF. Smith, member, Board of 
Immigration Appeal 
Ours is a prouder than Roman boast 


“Civis Americanus sum”’—I am an American 


citizen. The Constitution nowhere defines 
the meaning of the term “citizen” (United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 654). 


The term is generally, if not always, used in 
& political sense to designate one who pos- 
sesses the rights and privileges of citizenship 
(Baldwin vy. Franks, 120 U. S. 690). Citizen- 
ship is defined in the Luria case (231 U 
9): “Citizenship is membership in a political 
society and implies a duty of allegiance on 
the part of the member and a duty of protec- 
tion on the part of the society. These are 
reciprocal obligations—one being a compen- 
sation for the other.” 


S 


Since the term “allegiance” is an impor- 
tant element of citizenship, it is pertinent 
to inquire the meaning of the term. Mr. 


Justice Story said that “allegiance is nothing 
more than the tie or duty of obedience of a 
subject to the sovereign under whose pro- 
tection he is” (United States v. Wong Kim 
Ark, 169 U. S. 649). This tie falls into three 
main groups: (1) Natural allegiance—that 
which arises by nature and birth; (2) ac- 
quired allegiance—that arising through some 
circumstance or act other than birth, name- 
ly, by denization or naturalization; (3) local 
allegiance—that arising from residence sim- 
ply within the country for however short a 
time (2 C. J. 1150). 

Prior to the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, the case of 
Lynch v. Clarke (1 Sandf. Ch. (N. Y.) 583) 
was the leading case holding that birth within 
the United States created citizenship. The 
court said: “It is indispensable that there 
should be some fixed, certain, and intelligible 
rules for determining the question of alien- 
age or citizenship. The place of nativity fur- 
nishes one as plain and certain and as readily 
to be proved as any circumstance which can 
be mentioned” (11 C. J. 778, note C). 

By article I, clause 4, of the Constitution 
of the United States, authority was delegated 
to the Congress to “establish a uniform rule 
of naturalization.” Thus two methods were 
provided whereby a person may acquire citi- 
zenship in the United States, by of 
birth and by naturalization 

It remained for the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution to give life and meaning 


reason 


to the methods provided for the acquisition 
of citizenship, the amendment providing, in- 
ter alia, as follows: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 


United States, and subject the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside.” 

The main object of this amendment was to 
settle the question upon which there was 
much difference of opinion as to the citizen- 
ship status of “free Negroes” and to provide 
beyond all doubt that all persons, white or 
black, and whether formerly slaves or not, 
who were born or naturalized in the United 
States, and owned no allegiance to a foreig 
power, were citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they resided (Elk v. 
Wilkins, 112 U. S. 101; Slaughterhouse cass 


to 





16 Wall. 73). However, in the case of United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark (169 U. S. 676 
Supreme Court pointed out that the opening 
1Mr. Frank M. Steadma legal examine 
Board of Immigration Appeals, collaborated 
and rendered valuable assistance in the prep- 


aration of this article. 
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words, “All persons born,” are general, not to 
fay universal, restricted only by place and 
jurisdiction, and not by color or race. The 
Court held that the fourteenth amendment 
merely affirms the ancient rule of citizenship 
by birth within the territorial allegiance and 
under the protection of the country, and that 
children born here of resident alien parents 

re citizens of the United States (United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark, supra; Look 
Sing, 21 Fed. 905). 

An exception to the foregoing is that chil- 
Gren born of foreign kings, princes, or poten- 
tates, their ambassadors and ministers, or 
children born to enemies within the country 
under hostile occupation, would not be con- 
sidered citizens of the United States 
(United States v. Wong Kim Ark, supra). 
Indian children owing direct tribal allegiance, 
end who were not taxed or naturalized, were 
not considered citizens of the United States, 
although born in the country, but were con- 
sidered “domestic subjects” (E£lk v. Wilkins, 
112 U. 8. 94; United States v. Osborn, 2 Fed. 
58, 7 Op. Atty. Gen. 746). However, under 
the act of June 2, 1924, all noncitizen Indians 
born within the territcrial limits of the 
United States were declared to be citizens of 
the country. x 

The act of February 10, 1855, amending the 
act of April 14, 1802, which became section 
1993 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provided: 

“All children heretofore born or hereafter 
born out of the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States, whose fathers were or may be 
at the time of their births citizens thereof, 
are declared to be citizens of the United 
S-ates; but the rights of citizenship shall not 
descend to children whose fathers never re- 
eided in the United States.” 

The phrase “but the rights of citizenship 
shall not descend to chilcren whose fathers 
never resided in the United States” was the 
subject of interpretation in the case of 
Weedin v. Chin Bow (274 U. S. 657), wherein 
the Court held that the father of the child 
must have res'ded in the United States prior 
to the birth of the child. Citizenship de- 
seerds no further than the second genera- 
tion from a resident of the United States. 

The phrase “subject to the jurisdiction” of 
the United States as used in the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution was in- 
tended to “exclude from its operation chil- 
dren of ministers, consuls, * * * born 
within the United States” (Butchers Ben. 
Asso. v. Crescent City Livestock, etc., Co. (16 
Wall. 36; 21 L. ed. 394)). Persons are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
only when they are within their dominion 
and under the protection of their laws, and 
with the consequent obligation to obey them 
when obedience can be rendered, and only 
those thus subject by birth or naturalization 
are within the terms of the amendment. It 
was designed to except from citizenship per- 
eons who, though born or naturalized in the 
United States, have renounced their alle- 
giance to our Government, and thus dis- 
solved their political connection with it. 
This country recognizes the right of every- 
one to expatriate himself and choose another 
country (Look Tin Sing, 21 Fed. 905). It is 
upon the basis of being “subject to the juris- 
diction” that a child born abroad of citizen 
parents can be held to be a citizen of the 
United States under section 1993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the amended act of May 24, 
1934, and which was carried over into the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1137; 8 
U. S. C. 907). 

In the case of Ludlam v. Ludlam ((1860), 
$1 Barb. 486, affirmed (1863) 26 N. Y. 356, 84 
Am. Dec. 193), it was pointed out that by 
the conmrmmon law a subject traveling abroad 
on public or private business, with the ex- 
press or tmplied license of his sovereign, is 
uncer the sovereign’s protection, and con- 
sequently both he and his children, born 
while traveling or sojourning, owe allegiance 
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to, and are citizens of the native country of 
the father. Thus it appears that, although 
born out of the jurisdiction of the United 
s, a child is nevertheless subject to the 
jurisdiction of the parents’ country and born 
within the allegiance of the United States. 

An illegitimate child, born witin the ter- 
ritcrial limits of the United Siates,-is, of 
course, born a citizen of the country by rea- 
son of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. However, a different proposi- 
tion is presented when a child is born out of 
wedlock in a foreign country of an American 
father. Originally such a child was held to 
be “filius nullius,” the son of nobody, and 
in contemplation of section 1993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes was not considered a citizen of 
the United States (Guyer v. Smith, 22 Md. 
239). In 1920 the Attorney General (32 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 162) held that a child born out of 
wedicck in a foreign country, of an American 
father and alien mother, and who was sub- 
sequently legitimated in accordance with the 
laws of the father’s domicile through mar- 
riage of the parents, or acknowledgment by 
the father, is a citizen of the United States 
within the provisions of section 1993 of the 
Revised Statutes. Under the provisions of 
section 605 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
such a child is deemed to be a citizen of the 
United States at birth if, during minority, 
the paternity of the child is established by 
legitimation, or adjudication of a competent 
court. In the absence of such adjudication 
or legitimation, if the mother is a citizen of 
the United States, and whether the child was 
born before or after the effective date of the 
Nationality Act, and if the mother had re- 
sided in the United States or in our outlying 
possessions, the child is held to have acquired 
the mother's nationality status. 

According to the “birth under the flag” 
doctrine, the authorities hold that a child 
born on a vessel at sea is a child of the 
sovereignty under whose flag the vessel sails. 
In support of that doctrine, the statement is 
sometimes made that a merchant vessel is 
a part of the territory of the country whose 
flag she flies; however, this is but a mere 
figure of speech, a metaphor (Scharrenberg 
v. Dollar Steamship Co., 245 U. S. 122; In re 
Ross, 142 U. S. 453). The jurisdiction in- 
tended to be described arises out of the na- 
tionality of the ship as established by her 
domicile, registry, and use of flag, and par- 
takes more of the characteristics of a per- 
sonal than a territorial sovereignty (The 
Hamilton, 207 U. 8S. 398; the American Ba- 
nana Co. v. United Fruit, 213 U.S. 347). 

In the case of Lam Mow v. Nagle (24 F. 
(2d) 316), it was held that a child born on 
an American vessel on the high seas of Chi- 
nese parents, whose parents were subjects of 
China, but who were domiciled in the United 
States, and who were returning thereto when 
the child was born, was not a citizen of the 
United States, such birth not being “in the 
United States” within the meaning of the 
fourteenth amendment. The Court pointed 
out that this rule did not produce an absurd 
or unjust result of depriving the child of po- 
litical status, as he was born in allegiance 
to and under the protection of the Chinese 
Government. This decision appears to pre- 
sent the American viewpoint concerning birth 
on vessels upon the high seas. 

The term “naturalization” has been held to 
mean the acquisition of citizenship through 
any process whether it be by judicial pro- 
ceedings, marriage, or otherwise. As to the 
meaning of the term “naturalization” prior to 
January 13, 1941, see In re Bishop (1927) (23 
Fed. 148); and as to the meaning of the term 
on or after January 13, 1941, see section 102 
(c), wherein the term has been defined to 
mean the conferring of nationality upon a 
person after birth (54 Stat. 1137; 8 U. S. C. 
501). 

Naturalization was defined in the case of 
Boyd v. Thayer (143 U. S. 162) by Chief Jus- 
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adopting a foreigner and clothing him with 
the privileges of a native citizen.” Apparently 
he was quoting the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the case of Osborn vy. United 
States (Bank. 9 Wheat. 738). Justice Mar- 
shall pointed out that a naturalized citizen 
enjoyed the same rights and privileges as 
native citizen, except that he could not be 
elected President or Vice President, a privi- 
lege reserved to native citizens and persons 
who were citizens at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution (art. II, clause 

U. S. Constitution). Although a natural- 
ized citizen is given his status by an act 
of Congress, that act does nct proceed 
give, to regulate, or prescribe his capabilities 
(Osborn case, supra; Pintsch Compressing Co. 
v. Bergin, 84 Fed. 140). 

Article I, clause 4, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides: 

“The Congress shall have power * * ¢* 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
* * * throughout the United States.” 

The uniform rule provided for means that 
when a naturalization law is made by its terms 
applicable alike to all States of the Union, 
without distinction or discrimination, it can- 
not be successfully questioned on the ground 
that it is not uniform in the sense of the Con- 
stitution merely because its operation may be 
wholly different in various States (Darling vy. 
Berry, 13 Fed. 659). 

The naturalization of an alien is retroactive 
in effect, and thus it removes all liability to 
any forfeiture of land held by the person while 
an alien, and where an alien files a claim for 
public lands, his subsequent naturalization 
relates back and obviates every consequence 
of alien disability (Osterman v. Baldwin, 6 
Wall. 122; Manuel v. Wulff, 152 U. S. 511; 
Governeur v. Robertson, 11 Wheat. 350). 

Originally the statute provided for the nat- 
uralization of “free white persons,” which may 
have been done for the purpose of solely ex- 
cluding from that privilege Negroes and In- 
dians; all races, including the yellow and 
brown of Asia, not being within the term 
“free white persons,” were necessarily ex- 
cluded. The use of the word “free” indicated 
and recognized the existenc2 of slavery 
(Ozawa v. United States, 260 U.S. 178; Yama- 
shita v. Hinkle, 260 U.S.199). The Naturali- 
zation Act of April 14, 1802, and all acts prior 
to the act of July 14, 1870, disclose an in- 
tention on the part of Congress to prevent 
naturalization of all aliens who were not “free 
white persons.” Commencing with the act of 
July 14, 1870, down to the act of June 29, 
1906, except for the period of revision in 1873 
and the amendment of 1875, the intention 
was to exclude from naturalization all aliens 
except those of the Caucasian and African 
races (Bessho v. United States, 178 Fed. 245). 
Under the act of May 6, 1882, it was provided 
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“that hereafter no State court or courts of 
the United States shall admit Chinese to 
citizenship and all laws in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed.” 

As a result of conditions growing out of 
the First World War, the basic Naturalization 
Act of June 29, 1906, was amended by the 
act cf May 9, 1918, and provision mace there- 
in for the naturalization of native-born 
Filipinos. The Court held in the case of 
Toyota v. United States (268 U. S. 402), that 
Filipinos, other than those rendering service 
in the United States Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Naval Auxiliary Service, specificd in the sev- 
enth subdivision of section 4 of the 1906 act, 
as amended, are ineligible to naturalization, 
not being white persons or of African na- 
tivity or descent. 

On October 25, 1919, there was passed in 
the Congress and sent to the President a bill 
which became law without the President's 
approval, granting citizenship to certain In- 
dians who had served in the armed services 
of the United States during the First World 
War. 


By act of Congress dated June 24, 1925, 


tice Fuller: “Naturalization is the act of | naturalization was extended to any veteran 





¢+he World War, notwithstanding the racial 

rements contained in section 2169 of 
Revised Statutes. Section 2 of the act 
nitted validation of certificates of nat- 

ization which had been issued to alien 
ins who were ineligible for naturaliza- 
because of race, the certificate having 
submitted to the Commissioner of Im- 
tion and Naturalization to be appro- 
marked, showing compliance with 
ute. 

On March 8, 1931, the act of September 22, 
as amended, providing that an Ameri- 
sorn woman who had previously lost 

san citizenship by residence abroad 
marriage to an alien, or by marriage 
alien ineligible to citizenship, might, 
» had not acquired any other national- 
an affirmative act, be repatriated a 
of the United States. The act spe- 
y provides “that any woman who was a 
1 of the United States at birth shall 
denied naturalization * * * on 
t of her race.” Thus, persons of Chi- 
descent were entitled to become repa- 


Iv 
y 
+ 


ier the Nationality Act of 1940, the 
ege of naturalization or eligibility for 
venship was extended; and provided that 
persons of the white race, or persons of 
n descent, as well as natives of coun- 
indigenous to the Western Hemisphere, 
eligible for citizenship. Under section 
f the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
h 27, 1942, provision was made for the 
iralization of persons in the armed forces 
e United States regardless of the racial 
ictions set forth in section 303 of the 
N nality Act of 1940. Thereafter, by the 
t of December 17, 1943, section 303 of the 
mality Act was amended to provide for 
naturalization of Chinese persons or per- 

f Chinese descent. 
r to the act of May 24, 1934, a child 
out of the United States of a citizen 
her and alien mother was deemed a cit- 
if the United States, but where born of 
tizen mother and an alien father, the 
1 was deemed not to be a citizen by vir- 
» of parentage. By the 1934 act provision 
made for acquisition of citizenship by a 
i thereafter born out of the United States 
1 citizen mother. Likewise an infant 
hild of alien parents born out of the juris- 
tion of the United States, if dwelling in the 
untry at the time of its parents’ naturaliza- 
n, became a citizen through the operation 
section 2172 of the Revised Statutes, or 
der section 5 of the act of March 2, 1907, 
which provided that if the child was admitted 
the United States for permanent residence 
lring minority, it was deemed to be a citizen 
the United States (sec. 2172 Rev 








Stat. as 
nded May 24, 1934) (Kaplan v. Tod, 
228). Since January 13, 1941, both 
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(or the surviving parent) must be 
izens before a foreign-born child is 18 in 
ler for him to derive American citizenship 
ugh their naturalization or citizenship 
313, 314, Nationality Act of 1940). 
Generally speaking, prior to the Cable Act 
September 22, 1922, the citizenship of a 
fe was that of her citizen husband during 
erture, even though she resided in a for- 
1 country. Thus a woman became a citi- 
of the United States through marriag 
thout submitting to naturalization pro- 
edings. The act of 1855 provided, in sub- 
ince, that any woman who married a citi- 
n of the United States, and who might her- 
elf be naturalized, was deemed a citizen of 
the United States, irrespective of the time or 
place of the marriage or residence of the 
parties. However, after an alien woman's 
husband had filed declaration of intention 
and died before completing naturalization, 
the wife and children obtained benefits of 
the decedent’s declaration of intention, but 
were required to file a petition for naturaliza- 
Uon within the 7-year statutory period 





Cs 





' 
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(United States v. Manzi, 276 U. 8. 463). The 
last-mentioned privilege was abolished by the 
act of May 24, 1934 

Conversely, an American-born woman mar- 
rying an alien subsequent to March 2, 1907, 
and prior to September 22, 1922, by the act 
of marriage lost her United States citizen- 
ship (MacKenzie v. Hare et al., 239 U. S. 290). 
However, prior to 1922 an American woman 
who had lost her citizenship status as the 
result of marriage, at the termination of the 
marital relationship could resume her Ameri- 
can citizenship if abroad by registering as an 
American citizen within 1 year with the 
United States consul or by returning to reside 
in the United States, or, if residing in the 
United States, at the termination of the 
marital relationship, by continuing to reside 
therein. Any minor child born outside of the 
United States, upon the resumption of citi- 
zenship by his or her mother, became a citi- 
zen under section 5 of the act of March 2, 
1907 (Re Drysdale, 20 F. (2d) 957). 

We also had another group of children who 
became citizens of the United States by rea- 
son of the marriage of their alien mother to 
a citizen of the United States prior to Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, which children, if arriving 
in the United States and admitted for per- 
manent residence prior to their twenty-first 
birthday, were deemed to be citizens of the 
United States through the marriage of their 
mother to a stepfather (In re Graff, 277 Fed. 
969; In re Bishop, 26 PF. (2d) 148). 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following. article 
by Rebert L. Norton, from the Boston 
Post: 

Rosert L. NorTON COMMENTS 


The pending attempt in Congress to liqui- 
date the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is a 
matter of concern to thousands of small home 
owners in New England, and more than 700,- 
000 in the country at large. It also affects 
taxpayers generally, since, according to Fed- 
eral Home Loan Commissioner John H. Fahey, 
tens of millions of dollars would be lost if 
the forces and individuals opposing the con- 
tinuance of the H. O. L. C. are successful. 

SAYS EASY PROFITS SOUGHT 

Mr. Fahey’s report to Congress has not re- 
ceived the attention which it merits. “Small 
groups of mortgage lenders repeatedly have 
asked to take over the Corporation’s loans as 
rapidly as they were placed on a sound basis,” 
states Mr. Fahey. “They seem to believe that 
the only purpose of H. O. L. C. was to bail 
them out of their poor mortgages, enabling 
them to put the cash received into good loans 
and then to take back their relinquished 
mortgages after the Government had spent 
millions in making them safe. They seek easy 
profits regardless of the public interest 

“While there are a few mortgage-lending 
institutions that apparently are entirely for- 
getful of the aid extended to them during 
the depression and who seek only easy profits 
regardless of the public interest, this attitude 
is not shared by the vast majority of bankers, 
and savings and loan associations, and insur- 
ance company executives. These officials de- 
clare emphatically that they have no wish 
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to participate in any plan to purchase the 
H. O. L. C.’s good loans and leave the Corpora- 
tion with slow accounts and the losses which 
the Government would have to absorb under 
such a transaction. They declin 
paign for profits for their instit 
expense of the taxpayers.” 


to cam- 










































foilow 
chartered by Congress when the Corporation 
was established in 1933. 
of complete liquidation without cost of 1952 
whereas any forced liquidation through sale 
of mortgages before they are sufficiently ma- 
tured means tremendous losses to the Gov- 
ernment 





THE SALIENT FACTS 
Fahey asserts that the 1 ale 
in the liquidation of loans is 


Mr 


that 


It holds the chance 


Briefly here are the salient facts in the 


situation: The $3,484,000,000 total investment 
of the Government had been reduced to 
632,000,000 by June 30, 1943, the end of the 


$1,- 


past fiscal year, or by 53 percent 
vember 30, liquidation of H 
reached 58 percent. On the 
percent of its million loans had been com- 
pletely retired and the Corporation had sold 
92 percent of the properties it was forced to 
acquire 

At the end of the fiscal year the Corpora- 
tion’s cumulative losses, chiefly from the sale 
of foreclosed properties, totaled $255,080,000 
These were offset by $189,838,000 interest in- 


By last No- 
O. L. C. had 


same date, 31 








come on loans, plus rer resulting in a 
net realized loss of $65,242,000 
CONTACT CONGRESSMEN 

Most private lending institutions, legally 
and in the exercise of prudence, can only buy 
Safe loans. The sale of H. O. L. C. mort- 
gages, which have been brought to :n ac- 
ceptable rating, after years of servicing at 


Government expense, would leave this agency 
only with the slow accounts the small 
and widely scattered loans 

H. O. L. C. would be deprived of regular 
income On sound assets, but would still be 
obliged to maintain a Nation-wide organiza- 
tion to manage the slow and doubtful ac- 
counts, and the Treasury and the taxpayers 
would have to make up the difference 

Of vital importance to H. O. L. C. bor 
ers, who have not yet attained financial sta- 
bility, is the fact that State laws prevent 
most private lending institutions from ex- 
tending them the leniency the H. O. L. C. can 
allow in case of further trouble. It can be 
taken for granted that if all the H. O. L. C. 
loans were sold, many foreclosures would re- 
sult which can be averted under the present 
act Owners of home-loan mort 
best check marauding banks and 10: 
ciations by contacting their Congre 


Senators 


and 


rowe- 


zages can 
in asso 


ssmen and 


High Wages for Merchant Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks 
RecorD, I include the following 
from PM for February 3, 1944: 
How Pay IN MERCHANT MARINE 

Stacks Up—It’s NoTHING LIKE WHAT 

PEcLers Try TO MAKE IT OvuT To BE 

Now about these merchant 
which the Peglers et al ! 
which aren't at all 


under 
in the 
articie 


Speaker, 


Navy 
THE 


marine wage 


are terrific, bu 


8 
+ 
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It’s a sort of complex subject, and even PM, 
which thinks the merchant marine is swell, 
got a little mixed up in trying to explain it 
last week. So now we've gone back to the 
merchant service, got a complete breax-down 
and have even drawn pictures to make it 
easier for us and for you to understand 

A particularly popular stunt is to compare 
the lowest-paid sailor to the highest-paid 
merchantman and to conclude therefrom 
that the merchantman is rolling in wealth, 
That's always good for a good viewing-with- 
alarm in the Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
chains. 

So this study deals exclusively with two 
men on a merchant ship, a first-class seaman 
in the Navy armed guard and an ordinary 
seaman in the merchant crew. The U. S. 
M. 8. (U. 8S. Maritime Service) says these are 
comparable classifications. 

Now, looking at the chart below, you get 
the picture. It's true that the merchantman 
gets a higher monthly salary, but he gets 
only 10 months’ work. O. K., for 10 months’ 
work he still is paid more a year than a 
sailor who works 12 months. 

But follow the two columns of this chart 
on down to the bottom and see what happens. 
Remember, these are official figures right out 
of the Government's pay rolls. And at the 
bottom you can see the proof that Pegler is 
right, by golly. 

The merchantman gets some $11 more a 
year than the sailor. 

The U. 8S. M. 8S. lists more comparative 
grades than the ones used in these charts, 
which were selected to make the charts as 
simple as possible. Another U. S. M. S. ex- 
hibit takes the cases of a Navy petty officer, 
second class, and an able seaman in the 
merchant marine as comparative grades. 

The petty officer and the able seaman, car- 
ried down through all the processes of the 
chart, come out this way: 

Petty officer’s income after tax—$2,308.68. 

Able seaman's income after tax—2,163.58. 

So the Navy man is $145.10 ahead of the 
merchantman for the year. 

Now, pay isn’t everything in this. 


PRIVILEGES 


It doesn’t take much explanation. There 
are a lot of privileges which go with the uni- 
form of the Navy which a merchantman 
doesn't get and which mean real money to 
a man with a family. The Navy man is 
fairly certain of getting some kind of atten- 
tion for the rest of his life and the lives of 
his dependents. The merchantman is out 
in the cold when he walks off his ship. 

This attempt to explain away a serious 
smear on a valiant, but largely unrecognized, 
arm of our fighting forces, is not, it must be 
emphasized here, an effort to derogate the 
Navy. 

Comparative figures of the Navy and mer- 
chant marine were selected because these two 
services are close together. There are the 
same comparative ranks in the Army and 
marines, and the wages run about the same 
for the work done—with the accompanying 
privileges for the servicemen which do not 
apply to the civilian merchant seaman. 

The foregoing phrase, “work done,” is used 
advisedly. There is no comparison possible 
on a basis of hazards encountered. The mer- 
chant marine has lost thus far in this war 
a higher percentage of men than all of the 
armed services together, and until the Gil- 
bert Islands fight had lost more men numeri- 
cally than the Marine Corps, which has had 
the heaviest losses among the armed forces. 


PATRIOTISM 


And another thing, as to the patriotism of 
the merchant marine, which has been loudly 
traduced by the Peglers, here are words spoken 
by Marshall E. Dimock, Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Recruitment and Manning of 
the W. S. A. (War Shipping Administration). 
No Red he, Mr. Pegler. 





“A total of more than 35,000 experienced 
former seamen have left secure berths ashore 
to return to sea in the last 18 months,” Dim- 
ock said Saturday. 

“Another 4370 men have declared them- 
selves available for duty and have been going 
through the processes of assimilation. They 
will bring the over-all total of experienced 
recruits to approximately 40,000, slightly 
more than a third of the total number of 
active seamen in the offshore shipping indus- 
try, which is, roughly, 115,000.” 

Dimock estimated that, in addition, some 
14,000 men have returned to the maritime 
industry directly through the maritime 
unions or the personnel offices of the ship 
operators. 

“The W. S. A. has appealed solely to the 
patriotism of these thousands of seafaring 
men,” he said. “Their country needed their 
seafaring skill and they responded. 

“For most of them it meant a net decrease 
in annual income. 

“For all of them it meant facing the utmost 
in hazards of war at sea.” 


Forest-Fire Prevention and Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to address the House on behalf of 
S. 45, which was introduced by the late 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, and passed 
by the Senate last July. 

This bill deals with the extremely im- 
portant subject of forest-fire prevention 
and control. It is, in fact, amendatory 
to the Clarke-McNary law of 1924. Spe- 
cifically, it is designed to increase the 
Federal authorizafion for cooperative 
forest-fire prevention and control from 
$2,500,000, as established by the Clarke- 
McNary law, to the more nearly adequate 
sum of $9,000,000. It does so, however, 
in four steps. The first step would au- 
thorize an appropriation of $6,300,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning the lst of next 
July. This, I understand, is the amount 
now available from sources authorized 
under the Clarke-McNary Act and in 
recognition of the current emergency. 
After annual increases through 1947 the 
authorization continues at $9,000,000. 
Enactment of this bill will go far to sim- 
plify the administration of similar funds 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget and soon to be considered by this 
body in the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

The need for this increased authoriza- 
tion is well substantiated in the recent 
hearing before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. In 1943, 42 States and 
Hawaii cooperated with the Federal 
Government under the existing law in 
giving protection from fire to 291,000,000 
acres of timberland. There still remains 
about 137,000,000 acres of forest land 
without organized protection. 

Federal participation in fire preven- 
tion and control has enabled my own 
State of Oregon in cooperation with tim- 
berland owners to make an enviable 
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record, Final figures for the Oregon fire 
season of 1943, compiled by State For. 
ester Nelson S. Rogers, show a total! of 
only 35,889 acres of State and privately 
owned forest land burned over out of a 
total forest area under protection of 
12,089,000 acres. A total of 877 fires re- 
sulted in losses in the amount of $117. 
572. 

The area burned during 1943 is the 
greatest in the past 4 years, yet the State 
forester regards the season as extremely 
favorable. This enviable record was 
made possible because of an alert fire- 
fighting organization which extended 
over the entire State. Such organiza- 
tions are being built up in all forest 
States, but their development depends 
to a considerable extent upon Federal 
cooperation such as is authorized in this 
bill. 

While the total forest area of my State 
of Oregon is under protection, there is in 
the country as a whole a vast area of 
137,000,000 acres of forest land which re- 
ceives no organized fire protection, 
The repeated burning of this extensive 
forested area is a needless and shame- 
ful waste of an important natural re- 
source which can and should be pre- 
vented. 

State and private forestry organiza- 
tions are striving to do the job and are 
cooperating fully with the Federal agen- 
cies. The extent of their effort and co- 
operation is clearly indicated by the ex- 
penditures made for fire protection dur- 
ing 1943. During that year State and 
private expenditures totaled $9,127,000 
as against Federal expenditures of $5,- 
026,000 for the same period. 

The Clarke-McNary law of 1924 rec- 
ognized forest fire prevention and con- 
trol as a subject of national importance, 
To effectuate a program of fire preven- 
tion and control the law provided tor 
cooperative action with the States and 
authorized Federal participation to the 
extent of 50 percent of the cost. Federal 
participation never equaled this propor- 
tion but has dropped during recenf years, 
due perhaps in part to the $2,500.000 
limitation established by the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law. which S. 45 would correct. 

The joint congressional committee on 
forestry in 1941 determined the cost of 
adequate forest fire protection for the 
entire country to be $18,000,000 and rec- 
ommended that the Federal share of the 
cost be one-half or $9,000,000. State 
foresters and private timberland owners 
accepted this estimate as fair and ade- 
quate and have provided more than half 
as indicated by 1943 expenditures. 

I know of no opposition to this bill, and 
I strongly urge its passage by the House, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
IN THE HOUSE phy a nT 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Recorp a letter I 








received from a fine and sincere 
n of De Berry, Por-cla County, Tex.: 
De Berry, Tex., February 29, 1944. 


LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D.C 
LinpLEY: Am sure that you are very 
this time, but will take the liberty 
s some things that I think very 


ncerns the home front 

ce that Congress has spent 

discuss the soldier vote. I 

very much whether the soldier on the 

it fronts of the world is thinking*very 
yoting or not. 

y writes that they have a big job to 
there and all] that concerns them is 
the job done and getting back home 

I think it would be better for Congress 

inking of passing some legislation 

would make America a better country 
em to come back tc than they left 

hear a great deal about our free enter- 


quite a 


me ing 


hot 


nd our way of life in free America 
we do not want to lose that, but if we 
nt to lose it we had better become 
ious of our surrounding condition 
t Iam t-.ying to say is that we have a few 
in this country that are doing every- 
they van to have a monopoly on every- 


in this country when the war is over 

hould not be hard for anyone to sce if 

have their eyes open 

the other hance we have a group that 
everything that is in its power to 


labor to lose what gains it has 
st 40 years. And we have ar 
roup of labor leaders that is doing all 
power, and all these groups 
ing the war emergency to secure their 
which is a deplorable thing. 
We have people going about the country 
the thing to do if we 


g want to rid 
elves of these groups and 


made 


other 


to gain 


bureaucrats 
ites would be to elect a Republican 


nt and Congress. God knows we would 
want to go back to that old blighted tree 
We ll remember that old blighted tree 


in 1932. I will say at this point that 
Democrats have got more to do than just 
ine the blighted branches from the tree. 
will be necessary for them to go down to 
diseased roots of the tree and -emove the 
which they have not done, as the very 


y 





tion that exists all about us is proof 
ioh 
SolIw say in conclusion we should do 
f ything in our power to produce every- 
f : 
! our boys need to carr, this war to a 


ry, and at the same time try to keep 
own country safe and sound so when 
boys come home they will not say that 
did not do our part in keeping with our 
I we continue to argue among ourselves 


ut whether we have a Democrat or a 


Republican Presidert and Congress, and 
hat kind of government the people of 
Europe have, and where the lines of Poland 


€, and what Finland does, and what part 
ia is going to have after the war, we will 

e liable not to have very much left for our- 
es 

If I understand the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter that was one of the things guaran- 

d to all countries, great and small, to have 

kind of government that they chcse to 

ve None of these things worry me, tut 

I rvust confess that I am worried about the 

kind of government we have here in America 
[ter the war is over. 

I wouldn’t want to have a condition here 
that we would have t clve or fifteen million 
unemployed like we had in 1932, with an over- 
production of everything that the people 
ne. ded and nothing to by it with. 

I consider that an obsolete system of eco- 
nomic failure of production and consump- 
tion, and we are sure to have the same con- 
dition under the same circumstances again, 
so let us profit by our past mistakes and try 
Pot to make the same ones again. 
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Please accept my apology for taking your 
time with these remarks but it is in my 
heart and mind that way. As the saying is, 
however much you might disagree with me 
defend your iight to say so 


Am sure that would be the heart and mind 





of the majority of the American people if 
they were to express it. 
I remain as ever, 
Your friend, 
S. E. SHELI 





Training Service of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROPERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 6, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
in Congress are concerned abcut the 
termination of the war-training service 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Undoubtedly this action struck a severe 
blow to the morale of thousands of fly- 
ing students, many of whom are almost 
ready to qualify as pilots and to receive 
commissions. I do not question the fact 
that terminations in training must come 
at some time, but I feel that every pre- 
cautiecn should be taken to utilize most 
advantageously the training of these 
men in rank comparable to their ability 
and experience. Consequently, I ask 
that early hearings be had by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on this im- 
portant matter. 

I wish to call attention to an editorial 
appearing recently in the Pensacola 
(Fla.) Journal on the subject: 


Monday 


A BLOW TO MORALE 

Severe blow to the morale of thousands of 
fiying students, many of whom have qualified 
as pilots, was struck last week when the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration war-training 
service was suddenly terminated without ex- 
planation 

Many men were halted summarily in their 
training, told to go home and to await orders 
to report to technical trainir where 
they will start new courses on new subjects 

These men, most of them either too old or 
possessing some minor defect which cisquali- 
fies them for combatant Service, were trying to 
do their best for their country. Hundreds 
have passed their primary, secondary, and 
cross-country training and are well qualified 
to pilot ferry planes or to perform other flying 
service which does not require combat duty. 

They suffered their first blow when they 
were told they could not be combat pilots, 
but they buckled down to train for the next 
best thing. Now, after a year and a half of 
training, they are thrown out as privates and 
ordered to start again 

Mrs. Harry Blanchard, manager of the mu- 
nicipal airport, who has sent many of these 
men to schools where C. A. A. gave training 
and who receives letters by the score from 
them, has started a movement to have Con- 
gress recognize their training and commission 
them for further flying duty. The movement 
is one deserving of full support from parents 
of such men all over the country. 

Representative OverToN Brooks, of Louisi- 
ana, member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, has introduced a bill which will commis- 
sion those who qualify as instructors, but 
other hundreds who have finished their pilot 


ig schools, 
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advants of the sk v ) these other men 


have mastered 








cre : V 

seem tl ts W i} f in\ f 
service ! dr t t 
into oth es e é 
painstak 

We realize that such su C € 
plans are nece y in time of war i 
no one in pat lar is be blamed 
change. But it would be t C 
take d ntage of the : wile I 
than to give m the idea the € e “I 
otten mer 





Flood Control Is Basic in All River- 


Improvement Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday. March 6, 1944 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr Speaker, ! 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ 
ing in the Recorp herewith a copy of the 
formal testimony which I placed befor 
the Flood Control Committee of the 
House on February 23, 1944. My brief 


is devoted to the specific problems pre- 


REPRESENTATIVES 


sented by the Missouri River system, but 
I believe the general approach outlined 
is one which is applicable to other river 


where floods occur 
It is hoped and 
ent Congress will 
enact legislation 1 
highly esteemed Committee 
Control which will change the destruc- 
tive forces of the Missouri River into con- 
structive factors which will pay ricl 
divicends of various economic types, in 
addition to creating a vast new 
wildlife and conserv 


Middle West: 


expected that the pres- 
have an opportunity to 


area O 
ition assets in the 


Mr. MunoptT. Mr. Chairmar at the outeet 
I would like to emphasize, if 1 may, the im- 
portant rela nship of f i ntrol works t 
the entire, comprehensive pr am of utiliz- 
ing lor constructive I I the water I 
the Missouri River and its many and mi y 
tributaries I think we hould all keey 
clearly before us in our stud d plans for 
Missouri River improvement the irrefutable 
fact that adequate flood control is a b 
prerequisite to any wise and permanent | 1 
of water utilization 

a4 ended all of these hea 
the so-called Pick plan f Missouri Riv 
development which has been presente to 
this committee with t favor e re n- 
mendations of the War Department It v 
also my pleasure t mpany Governor 
Sharpe of South Dakota and Col. Lewis A 
Pick this summer on a tour of all eight of 
the Missouri River Valley States and to per- 
sonally investigate with them not only such 
existing projects as Fort Peck but son f 
the potential projects designed for both - 
rigation and flood control. On this tour, we 
also spoke with many hundreds pu 
officials and private citizens throughout the 
valley and I can assure this committee that 
the people and the public bodies of these 


eight States are today fully cognizant of t 
tremendous dividen which will accrue to 
this area and to America as a whole 


once 
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multiple purposes of the waters of the Mis- 
souri River system have been fully achieved. 

In working to avert the dangers and dam- 
ages of floods, this committee has one of the 
most challenging opportunities of any group 
in this Republic. In so doing, you are trans- 
forming destructive forces into constructive 
forces and as a result, the money expended 
under your direction does double duty by 
averting death and disaster from flood while 
at the same time creating new economic op- 
portunities and recreational possibilities for 
the advancement of mankind. It ts precisely 
this double duty which will be served by any 
public funds which you authorize at this time 
to begin the over-all, valley-wide, river-long 
regulation and utilization of the Missouri 
River through the construction of multiple- 
purpose reservoirs to avert floods, to regulate 
flowege for navigation purposes, to develop 
hydro-electricity, to promote conservation 
and development of our natural resources, and 
to provide water for the irrigation of many 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the best 
soil in the world upon which much of the 
world in the years to come may well depend 
in part for its food supply. In all the public 
works undertaken by our Federal Govern- 
ment, there are none which can be better 
justified in terms of dividends created und 
disasters Circumvented than in the judicious 
development of a multiple-purpose river-con- 
trol program such as you have before you at 
this time with regard to the Missouri River. 

FLOOD CONTROL IS BASIC 

As I have stated previously, it is logical 
that the Committee on Flood Control should 
initiate the action looking to the full devel- 
opment of the water resources of the Missouri 
River, since it is flood control which is a basic 
forerunner of all the tangible benefits and 
dividends to flow from this over-all improve- 
ment program. 

Flood control is essential if river navigation 
is ever to become a useful, continuing com- 
plement to the great railroad, truck, and air 
transportation systems of America. Without 
protection against destructive and devastat- 
ing floods, river navigation is as hazardous 
and as uncertain as it would be if no safe- 
guards were established to provide for a con- 
tinuing flow of water sufficient in depth to 
provide for the navigability of river trans- 
ports. 

Flood contro! is essential if hydroelectricity 
is to be developed from the great river current 
which now flows to the Gulf without render- 
ing its full service to the people living along 
its banks. Reservoirs to harness the power 
to turn the turbines to create electrical en- 
ergy cannot be safely built and effectively 
protected without a system of flood controls 
which will safeguard them against giant 
floods of such proportions that they defy the 
ingenuity of man to erect a single engineer- 
ing unit to defeat them. A series of reser- 
voirs throughout the river system is required 
if the science of engineering is to succeed in 
harnessing and controlling the mighty river 
so that in its mad moments it canno* storm 
down the valley to destroy and erase the 
power projects which can do so much to bring 
the benefits of electricity to our rural homes 
and to attract industries to our fertile plains. 


FLOOD CONTROL AIDS CONSERVATION 


Flood contro) is essential if fish and wild- 
life are to thrive in the river and its tribu- 
taries and if their naturai habitats and in- 
fant progeny are not to be destroyed by the 
ravages of flood. The decrease of wildlife 
in America is more directly attributable to 
the destruction of its nesting, feeding, and 
resting places than it is to the collective bags 
of all the country’s hunters and fishermen. 
Wise flood control can secure the spawning 
beds for fish and protect the nesting grounds 
of birds. By coupling this development with 
scientific antipollution measures, the Mis- 
souri River can become a great recreational 
area in the center of America instead of the 


biological desert which it has today largely 
become. 

Flood control is essential if irrigation proj- 
ects are to be developed to their maximum 
in order to bring moisture and productivity 
to all the irrigable acres of the Missouri 
River Valley. Unless the laterals and ditches 
of an irrigation system are protected against 
the destructive ravages of floods swirling 
beyond the river banks and over the farm 
lands of the valley, the assets of an irrigated 
agriculture can be changed into a liability. 
South Dakota and its neighboring States to 
the north, west, and south have thousands 
of irrigable acres which the Nation can ill 
afford to continue to fail to utilize fully and 
crop. By using flood control as a basic design 
from which to build, water which formerly 
destroyed crops and livestock in the lower 
reaches of the river cannot only be prevented 
from such depredations but it will be utilized 
to raise assured annual production figures of 
crops and livestock in the upper reaches of 
the river ‘lood control and irrigation are 
not mutually antagonistic programs; in fact, 
the one serves to complement and complete 
the other and by wise planning, it is pos- 
sible to harness the Missouri River and its 
tributaries to secure the optimum advan- 
tages of both for the greatest benefit of all 

Flood control, finally, is essential in its own 
right. Flood damages in themselves last year 
caused an estimated $50,000,000—more than 
one-tenth of the estimated total cost of the 
entire over-all river improvement program— 
in direct damages and perhaps again that 
much more in indirect damages. In addi- 
tion, floods last year caused a serious loss 
in life and a lamentable loss of man-hours of 
labor at a time when, with our Republic at 
war, such a loss in the field of labor in- 
evitably translates itself into a further loss 
of life on the field of battle. 


FLOODS ARE THE ALLIES OF HITLER 


Members of the committee, there was de- 
livered to your desks a week or so ago, the 
1943 report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is significant, I think, that this depart- 
mental report put as much stress as it did 
on the relationship of the floods of 1943 to 
the food supply and production of the Na- 
tion. Eight pages are devoted to this specific 
problem. I hope the members of the com- 
mittee will read them in full if you have 
not already done so. Let me give you just 
a quotation or two from this annual report 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

On page 128 the report says: “The floods 
in the Midwest interfered se.iously with 
cropping programs. Wet and cool weather 
over large sections of the East delayed spring 
planting; on the other hand, drought condi- 
tions prevailed in some western areas.’ 

Thus in two short sentences the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture confirms the thesis of 
my testimony and the argument of the War 
Department and Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers to the effect that flood control is 
basic to the full utilization of river waters, 
and that both the ravages of flood and the 
ravages of drought can be corrected by the 
self-same string of engineering projects. 

Let me give you one further quotation from 
the annual report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I read from page 134 of the re- 
port: “Flood problems cannot be quickly over- 
come. Much reservoir construction will be 
necessary to help bear the burden which has 
proved too much for levees, floodways, and 
other channel improvements alone. This 
will take time and careful planning. 

“Extensive watershed measures will be 
essential also; but these likewise cannot be 
expected to accomplish their effects immedi- 
ately. Certain benefits will accrue quite 
soon from the protction of soil and vegeta- 
tion. In most cases some effects of proper 
land management should be evident within 
a very few years. These will include in- 
creased crop yields, more and better pastur- 
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age, and more productive forest erow:, 
Erosion losses will decrease comparat; eh 
quickly. Storm run-off and flood-fioy 

the result of farm practices will 
up fairly quickly. In forest 


also 


areas res 


will become apparent within a few yea: 


effect is obtained. In order to achieve 
greatest possible benefit in the shortest 
ble time, it is essential that the upstr. 
and downstream phase of flocd contro! 
properly timed and coordinated, through : 
development of one over-all plan for eac} 
the major flood-contributing watersh: 

Mr. Chairman, there is much more w! 
could be said in support of this compre} 
sive, river-long, valley-wide, all-time, ove 
Missouri River development program H 
ever, you have heard the testimony of 
perts and engineers representing both 
War Department and the Bureau of Recia 
tion. You will hear other experts. The: 
little which a layman can add to the per 
sive logic of the engineering data prese: 
by these experts save to emphasize the { 
that early action is needed in getti 
beginning on this program. 

Each year that .s lost means an added d: 
on the natural and financial resources of t 
belabored Republ‘c. Each year brings 
floods, new droughts, new deficiencies 
transportation and _ electrification [f 
year means new Federal appropriations 
correct the damages insofar as they ca 
corrected which result from too much water 
in the lowlands and too little water in ¢! 
higher reaches of the river valley. My plea 
is that this money be conserved by spending 
it to correct the troubles at their source: 
through the implementation of the Missouri 
River plan before you rather than that 
be dissipated by using it in the hopeless 
fort to correct the damages which further 
neglect of the basic problem are bound t 
bring. 

If there be differences of opinion and con 
flicts between interests as to where the final 
emphasis is to be placed in the utilization 
of the water assets of the Missouri River 
system, they are of small consequence com- 
pared with the unanimity of opinion prevail- 
ing on the theme that action should be 
started now to build reservoirs of such a 
nature that they will control the floods and 
supply the water needed for irrigation, con- 
servation, hydroelectrification, and naviga- 
tion. As we proceed with the program we 
can adapt its design to place the greatest 
emphasis where the river may be made to 
serve the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. We are all agreed at this stage that 
the river-improvement plan should be kept 
flexible—that no proposed design should be 
frozen into perpetuity at this time We 
agree, too, that substantially the same great 
reservoirs in the main stem of the Missouri 
River are needed regardless of the final dis- 
position which is to be made of the water 
thus transformed from destructive purposes 
into constructive potentialities. Let us 
therefore get started with a flexible program 
in mind and, learning as we proceed, develop 
it in accord with the dictates of the ex- 
perience and data which we accumulate as 
we build and progress. 

As Governor Sharpe of South Dakota wisely 
suggested before this committee last week, 
we can write into the covering legislation of 
this program clauses making clear that no 
new vested interests in the water usage 
are to be created in the Missouri River sys- 
tem by the construction of the initial proj- 
ects which we hope this committee will soon 
authorize. We shall have time for further 
study and investigation and conferences, 
many times repeated, as the program moves 
forward in its development. In the mean- 
time, with no presently invested rights de- 
stroyed or impaired with no new vested 
rights created, and with a flexible plan for 
development recognized as the basis for be- 











have no reason to delay further 
the start on this great 


r We 


uthorizing 


ouri River flows through South 
ym its north boundary to its south. 
South Nakota are the greatest 
mines and manganese deposits in the 
ny other strategic and basic min- 
re found in our mountains and our 
There are many indications tha* vast 
its underlie our surface. An abun- 
f coal is available in South Dakota. 
ve timber to export. Our crops and 
<s are shipped from one end of this 
the other and to many foreign 
Mr. Chairman, all of these vast 
11 be more cheaply and readily avail- 
the rest of the country once the 
ed Missouri River development pro- 
ubstantially under way. South Da- 
1 conveniently support at least five 
x times its present population in pros- 
and happy circumstances through the 
tion of the extensive advantages which 
flow from the Missouri River develop- 
program 

it is true of South Dakota is likewise 
ntially true of the other States touch- 
the Missouri River above Sioux City or 
include tributaries flowing into the 

r Missouri River 
e exact figures and data on irrigable 
the potential needs for power and the 
r’s ability to produce it, the transporta- 
tuation and the size and location of 
reservoirs which will change the destruc- 
» factors of the Missouri into great con- 
ctive forces for good are found in the 
ntific data before this committee. I shall 





as- 





be 


1 labor the record by a repetition or a 
recital of the engineering factors which so 
eloquently demonstrate the practicability 


i feasibility of the proposed program. I 
firmly convinced that the committee 
been impressed as I have been by the 
that while the Missouri River Basin is 

e largest remaining great neglected river 

tem in this country it affords almost an 

l opportunity for the construction of a 
da-control program which will be of great 
efit to all and which will be disadvan- 

eous to none. 


FLOOD CONTROL WILL AID POST-WAR RECOVERY 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, let us remember 

t following the war, America will need all 
its resources available to provide work 

d opportunity for our returning service 
people and to provide food for hungry people 
many parts of the world. Our tax burden 
will be colossal. By expanding our tax base 
through bringing into the realm of economic 
productivity many enterprises now nonex- 
tent along the banks of the mighty Mis- 
uri, we shall be planning wisely since these 
rojects and this development program will 
enable at least the equivalent of another 
whole State in our commonwealth to join 
in the task of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
n. The Missouri River is not a static fac- 
tor. Either it will continue to destroy and 
devastate and impoverish the people of its 
valley or it will be made to contribute to 
their happiness and economic well-being. 
What this committee does this spring and 
this year will determine whether the Mis- 
souri River in the years ahead will be an 
asset or a liability to a Republic badly in 
need of new assets and desrerately desirous 
of avoiding new liabilities. I have the con- 
fidence and hope that action will be taken 
by this committee which will start the ball 
rolling in such a manner that the Missouri 
River will come to be recognized as one of 
the major assets of Americe and so that the 
people living in its valley and along its tribu- 
taries will be able to shoulder an increasingly 
large proportion of the tax burden and the 
support of government which are part of 
our responsibilities of citizenship. 
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Our Forest Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
N THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to address the House on H. 
R. 1621, which was introduced by my 
colleague Representative LOWELL STock- 
MAN as a companion bill to S. 250, which 
was introduced by the late Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, and which passed the 
Senate in amended form last July. 

This bill deals with the welfare of our 
forest resources—their use and manage- 
ment. It is of vital interest to the tim- 
berland owners, the forest industries, 
and the Nation. In my own district the 
forests and the forest industries are the 
foundation upon which our local econ- 
omy depends. Whether we have aban- | 
doned towns, cut-over tax delinquent | 
lands, and stranded population or thriv- 
ing communities built around stabilized | 
permanent forest industries will be de- | 
termined by our foresight and wisdom in 
properly protecting, managing, and de- 
veloping our forest resources on a sus- 
tain-yield basis. A program designed to 
stabilize local economy, provide for con- 
tinuous and permanent employment and 
perpetuate the forest resources of this 
country is certainly worthy of careful 
consideration. H. R. 1621 is proposed 
legislation which will permit timberland 
owners, local communities, State and 
Federal agencies to pool their resources 
in solving a common problem for the 
common good which accrues from wise 
use rather than abuse of forest resources. 

In order to secure sustained-yield | 
forest management on a Nation-wide | 
basis it is necessary to provide for the full | 
cooperation of Federal agencies charged 
with the responsibility of managing the 
publicly owned forests of this country. 
The enactment of this bill will authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with 
timberland owners and local citizens in 
establishing cooperative sustained-yield 
units of forest land which will include 
both privately owned and federally 
owned timber. Each Secretary has given 
unqualified approval of the bill. 

These cooperative  sustained-yield 
units will be operated in keeping with 
standards and practices of forest man- 
agement and will be worked out by the 
interested agencies for each unit estab- 
lished. 

This bill is designed to enable many | 
forest industries to establish permanent | 
sustained-yield operations, and thus as- | 
sure local communities of stabilized per- | 
manent operations. Isee clearly what it 
will do for the permanent prosperity of 
my district and of my State of Oregon, 
and I believe it will be of far-reaching 
benefit to the people of every forest 
region of this country. 

The provisions of H. R. 1621 were 
recommended by the Joint Congressional | 
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Committee on Forestry in 1941 It ha 
the approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interi 
Several States have recognized the value 


, 


of this type of forestry legislation and 
have strongly recommenced it. Oregon 
and Washington have enacted similar 
legislation applying to State-owned for- 
est land. The Association of State For- 
esters has thoroughly studied the bill and 


strongly recommends its enactment by 
Congress. The House Committee on 
Agriculture, after holding public hear- 
ings on the subject, recommended it for 
adoption by the House. 

I believe this legislation to be of vital 
interest to the proper management of the 
forests, to the maintenance and welfare 
of local communities, and to the security 
of the Nation. I recommend its immedi- 
ate passage. 





Behind the Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr 
Speaker, in yesterday’s New York Times 
there appeared an editorial entitled “Be- 
hind the Wall,” which I think is worthy 
of reproduction. 

It sets forth world conditions before 
this war started, and also existing con- 
ditions, and it should be considered in 
connection with reference to post-war 
planning, especially with reference to the 
prevention of future wars. 

It dissipates the idea that walls may 
afford a protection or will immunize from 
danger those behind a wall. 

I call special attention to the sentence 
wherein it is proclaimed that some na- 
tions have in the past regarded salt water 
as a kind of wall which would keep war 
from coming to them. This is particu- 
larly applicable to the views of some peo- 
ple in our own country in the past, and 
will doubtless be the views of some 
tionists in the future. 


} 
isoia- 


Under leave granted, the editorial is 
herewith submitted: 
BEHIND THE WALL 
In this fifth year of their well-planned r 
the Nazis are behind a wall This is a big 


war and theirs is a big wall. It is almost as 
big as Hitler’s dreams in 1929. It runs from 


the tip of Norway to the Spanish frontier. 


It runs along the Mediterranean, becoming 
elastic and confused as it crosses Italy and 
in certain parts of the Balkans. There is 


also a wall somewhere between Germany and 


the advancing Russians Greater Ger- 
many, in the fifth year of its boasted tl le 
Sand years, is very cozy 

Coziness is just the idea behind wv S Cne 
does not go adventuring from behind ¥ 
One sits there and waits. One eq 2 
cheerful, what with the fire insid e thr - 
ening weather outside, and the wall between. 
But one cannot control weather r harden 
oneself to weather, from behind a wall rhe 
experiment has been tried The Chinese had 
a wall. The Romans had a wall, to keep the 
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Scotch out of England. The French had the 
Maginot line, the Finns the Mannerheim line. 
The Czechs had a wall, which unhappily tra- 
versed the Sudetenland. The earth’s vener- 
able surface is striped and streaked with 
walls, many of them now scarcely distin- 
guishable, but all built in high hope. There 
have been nations which regarded salt water 
as a kind of wall which would keep war from 
coming to them 

Hitler has a wall. Nazi-ism has a wail. 
Hitler and the Nazis sit inside this wall and 
wait. Let us say again it is cozy inside 
walls. One can go on with one’s favorite 
amusement, which may be reading, which 
may be playing games, and which may be 
stealing, torturing, and murdering, as is the 
case with the Nazis. The Nazis can still in- 
flict pain and death on anyone inside their 
wall, though in some portions of Europe this 
is growing more difficult every day 

But they cannot, from behind a wall, work 
their will on the outer world. They can have 
nothing whatever to say as to how the outer 
world is run. And they daren’t go outside, 
except in forays by air or under the sea, from 
which they do not always return. In 1939 and 
in 1940 they could afford to laugh at wails— 
other people’s walls. They had secret wea- 
pons to deal with them. Could a wall stand 
against tanks and Stukas? But how long 
would a Stuka last in action today? Rake 
the Ukrainian fields—up come the metal 
bones of Nazi tanks. So this wall was nec- 
The Nazi planning wasn’t good 
enough. The Nazi attack wasn’t good enough. 
It’s defense now. It is cozy behind the wall— 
or would be if it weren't for the ghosts, ghosts 
of projects and people. 

It isn’t easy to batter down a wall. The 
Nazis are skilled wall-builders, as once they 
were apt at wall-breaking. But in winning 
a war it is better to be outside a wall, choos- 
ing one’s points of attack, choosing one’s hour, 
than to be inside knowing nothing of what 
is about to take place. One doesn’t win 
wars, or get anything of importance done, by 
sitting inside an enclosure. 

Bu. the Nazis are definitely inside. They 
didn’t succeed in abolishing walls and mak- 
ing the earth, as they fondly dreamed, a 
lovely weiter of blood and tyranny. Their 
hearth fires flicker, for they haven't much fuel 
to spare. And they wait. They wait, as they 
loved to make others wait. They don’t know 
when, they don’t know where, they don't 
know how. Maybe, after all, it isn’t so cozy 
behind their wall. 


essary. 


Exchange of Letters With Acting Secretary 
of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp herewith a letter 
recently received from Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, the Acting Secretary of State, to- 
gether with my reply: F 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 28, 1944. 
The Honorable JERRY VooRHIs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Voornis: In the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 21, 1944, at page 
1931, column 2, you are quoted as stating, 


| 


with reference to the State Department and 
after mentioning Mr. Thornburg: 

“His place was taken by Mr. Charles 
Rainer, present Petroleum Adviser to the 
State Department, who was for years the 
representative of the Socony-Vacuum Co. in 
India and the Orient, and who served under 
Mr. Victor Barry, another official of the 
Socony-Vacuum Co., in the Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration before he came to the 
State Department.” 

Knowing your special interest in all matters 
relating to pétroleum I feel that you will want 
to be corrected in regard to the above state- 
ment since you evidently have been mis- 
informed as to the former connections of 
Mr. Rayner with the oil industry. 

Mr. Rayner’s only connection with the 
major oil companies was from 1909 to 1917 
when he was with the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York. During the latter part of that 
period he was their manager for the Singapore 
area in the Far East. In 1917 Mr. Rayner 
resigned his employment to enter the Army. 
With the exception of the first 2 or 3 years 
following the First World War, which period 
he spent mostly in Europe, Mr. Rayner was 
operating -s -n independent oil producer in 
Texas. Therefore, since 1917 he has had no 
connection with any major oi] company. 

As a wartime service Mr. Rayner acted as 
the petroleum adviser for the Foreign Eco- 
romic Administration and was in charge of 
their petroleum activities. Mr. Victor Barry 
was chief of the Petroleum Division. 

In December 1943 Mr. Rayner was re- 
quested to join the staff of the Department 
of State as petroleum adviser. In addition 
to his personal qualifications and experience 
one of the principal reasons leading to his 
selection was the fact that he had no con- 
nection with any major oil company and for 
many years had been acting independently 
as an oil producer. 

In ali the circumstances and in view of 
your public statement on the subject, I 
bring these facts to your attention with the 
request that you will take steps to have this 
letter inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIUvS, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


MARCH 3, 1944. 
Hon. Epwarp R. STEtTrtINIvs, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Wasiington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STETTINIUS: I am in receipt of 
your letter of February 28, commenting on 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
February 21, on the subject of the proposed 
pipe line across Arabia, and making specific 
reference to one sentence in that speech con- 
cerning Mr. Charles Rayner, which sentence 
you quoted in full in your letter. 

In accordance with your request I am plac- 
ing your letter in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with this reply. 

You state that I have apparently been mis- 
informed as to the former connections of 
Mr. Rayner with the oil industry, but I 
should like to respectfully point out that 
your own letter to me confirms every state- 
ment which I made, with three very minor 
and quite unimportant exceptions. First, I 
misspelled Mr. Rayner’s name and am sorry 
I spelled it with an “i” instead of a “y.” Sec- 
ond, I stated that he was formerly an official 
of the Socony-Vacuum Co., whereas, as you 
point out, I should have said the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York. This, however, is ac- 
tually a distinction without a difference, 
since at the time that Mr. Rayner was the 
far eastern representative of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, the Socony-Vacuum 
Co. was not in existence. The fact, of course, 
is that the Socony-Vacuum Co. was formed 
in 1933 by a merger of Standard Oil Co. of 
New York and the Vacuum Oil Co., and that 
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the Socony-Vacuum owns 100 percent of the 
stock of the Standard Oil Co. of New Yorx 
today. What I should have said, therefore 
was that Mr. Rayner was the representative 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New York, th, 
parent company by direct lineal descent 
the present Socony-Vacuum Co 

In the third place, I stated that Mr. Rayner 
was their representative “in India and the 
Orient,” whereas you state that it was “in t) 
Singapore area and the Far East.” Here avcain 
it does not seem to me that I was very fa; 
wrong. 

You make the further point that subse. 
quent to the First World War Mr Rayner 
operated as an independent oil producer iy 
Texas. I am glad to have this information 
although, of course, the really important 
thing would be whether or not Mr Rayner 
has taken any public position in opposit 
to the point of view and purposes of th¢ 
major oil monopoly of this country. For it 
is well known that few words in the English 
language have been so frequently misused as 
the word “independent” as applied to oil com- 
panies. There are a good many truly inde- 
pendent companies, but there are other inde- 
pendents which in point of fact cooperat. 
completel, ‘ith the majors-and even in many 
instances act as ~ front for them. Which 
these positions Mr. Rayner occupied I si y 
do not know, but I am only saying that this 
is the important question involved. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, as I 
stated in my speech, that it certainly is n 
dishonor for a man to have been an officia! of 
a major oil company. Furthermore I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Rayner per- 
sonally and found him to be a most likeable 
gentleman. The thing that deeply disturbs 
me, however, is the fact that this particular 
contract involving far-reaching commitments 
on the part of the United States clear on the 
other side of the world and requiring sc 
long a time for construction as to make it 
virtually inconceivable that the project can 
be termed a war measure, should have had 
but 1 day’s consideration in the State De- 
partment. For surely this proposal involves 
tremendous questions of broad future policy 
upon the proper handling of which the very 
peace of our own country and the world may 
in the future depend. 

Sincerely yours, 


JERRY VOORHIS 


Address of Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6. 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extena my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane, 
United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, at the graduation exercises of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Boston, Mass., on February 28, 
1944: 

Dr. Compton, members of the faculty, dis- 
tinguished guests, and members of the grad- 
uating class of 1944, the circumstances of this 
commencement, taking place as it does in the 
very midst of World War No 2, have a special 
significance for me personally, for at the out- 
break of the last World War, as a young ©" 
sign less than 3 years out of Annapolis, I was 








the institute studying in the school 
| architecture. Within a week of that 
| Good Friday of April 6, 1917, mobili- 
ders came and we left our books to 
tive service in the east coast ship- 

Two and one-half years later, with 
ition once more at peace, we resumed 
idies, and finally, in June of 1920, I was 

red to sit among the graduating class 
ker Memorial in just such ceremonies 
are holding today. 
personal experience gives me, I be- 
n insight into the thoughts and prob- 
which you have had during the 2 long 
since December 7, 1941, and which con- 
u now, as you leave your work at M. 
1 T. many to enter into the service of the 
N 1 at war. 

y of you, I know, feel that you have 

verlooked, neglected, in not having 
permitted to join active units earlier. 
I suffered from that feeling during the 
f 1ys we waited for our orders in 1917. 

1, however, are more fortunate than I 

you have been held on to complete 

y studies—a luxury in which the Nation 
i indulge itself this time, and from which 

ll get the better return from you 4as 

ed men during the war and in the future. 

is respect yours is the good luck to have 
born at just the right moment, for you 
roing out still in time to get a fair share 

f the accelerated experience that goes with 
e service in a war, and, what is more im- 

nt, because you are able to look forward 
ears of participation in what will surely 
remarkable era of scientific and engi- 
ing development in the post-war pericd. 

While I would not venture to predict the 

ite of the war’s ending, none will challenge 

e statement that the day of demobilization 
still far beyond the horizon. Certainly 
e are enough months of the war still 
id to give every man among you an ample 

pportunity to win his spurs. 

Following World War No. 1, as you will 
ll, the werid was swept with a tide cf 
imism about the future of international 

cut of which there developed a 
es of treaty limitations on naval arm- 
As an additional restriction, na- 
nal policy at that time frequently set ceil- 
gs on the cost of ship construction which 
initely limited the extent to which experi- 
mentation could be undertaken. 

Beginning in 1933 these restrictions hav 
gradually been lightened, and since July 1940, 
the authorization of the two-ocean 

vy, one expansion has followed on the heels 
inother, until today we are speaking of the 

vy’s many fleets which, when completed, 
| be strong enough to cover the five oceans 

d the seven seas. 

For years Congress has met every request 
f the Navy for additional authorizations and 

nds to meet the needs of the emergency 
1val shipbuilding program. .This coopera- 

which made possible in 1943 alone the 

ivery to the fleet of one and one-half mil- 

n tons of fighting ships, and 2,000,000 tons 
f auxiliary vessels, is the answer to those in 

countries who comforted themselves 
th the conviction that a demccracy could 
not function effectively in time of war. 

War pericds are always periods of rapid 
development of military and naval equip- 
ment. So far as naval architecture and ma- 

ne engineering are concerned, the war has 
ne more than merely to lift treaty and cost 
limitation so as to permit us to build more 

lips. It has furnished us with that which 
no amount of money can buy—the tough but 
invaluable experience of operating under ac- 
tual combat conditions. 

Study of the damage from projectile, tor- 
pedo, and bomb attacks, which not a few of 
our ships have absorbed and survived, has 
clarified for us many points over which we 
had been pondering. In peacetime the de- 
Sign of men-of-war must be guided in the 


itions, 


nents 


with 
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main by imagination supported only by 
imited experimentation. The lessons learned 
from the burning and sinking of the Lezing- 
ton, the Hornet, and the Astoria have led to 
important improvements in the fleld of fire 
fighting and fire prevention. The salvage 
of the Normandie and the ships which 
were sunk at Pearl Harbor has made possible 
the development of skills and techniques in 
a field with which the Navy had previously 
had only a limited acquaintance. Other ex- 
amples could be listed almost without end, 
but the point is clear. 

Active warfare is a battle of skill and in- 
genuity between opposing forces, not only in 
operations on the field but in the develop- 
ment of all of the munitions of war. In 
peacetime we try to outguess ourselves on 
the blueprint and on the blackboard, for it 
is a fundamental, well-established by ex- 
perience, that you can expect the enemy to 
turn up with weapons at least the equal of 
your own. We must be prepared to meet at- 
tacks equal to our best, and to encounter any 
developments which the enemy may have 
achieved beyond our own. Widespread em- 
ployment by the enemy of influence mines 
put the Allied forces on their mettle in the 
early days of the war to develop effective 
mine-sweeping measures. The success of the 
Nazi submarine campaign in the Atlantic 
was matched by the development of the even 
more successful counterweapons of patrol 
craft, destroyer escorts, and the baby flat- 
tops. 

The demands of our fighting forces for new 
instruments of warfare, especially designed 
for particular conditions of operation, have 
forced us to depart from conventional lines 
of approach and have opened up whole new 
avenues of development. Perhaps the out- 
standing example of this ha. been the de- 
sign of not one but a dozen distinct types of 
landing craft. Some of these are adapted to 
navigate heavy seas, and at the same time 
to be capable of landing troops and tanks on 
beaches as they have done so successfully at 
Sicily and Salerno. Others are designed to 
travel on both land and sea, to negotiate 
coral reefs like those at Tarawa, and to cross 
swampy terrain like that of Bougainville and 
Guadalcanal. 

Finally, the scarcity of critical materials 
which developed as the inevitable conse- 
quence of the magnitude of our war-produc- 
tion effort and from the loss of foreign 
sources of supply, has posed new problems. 
Under national mobilization, scientists and 
engineers have been called in from every 
branch of civilian endeavor to work out these 
problems, as weil as the myriads of other 
problems which have confronted us. Truly 
great progress has been made in finding the 
best solutions, as is evidenced, for example, 
by the work which has been done in the 
development of plastics and synthetics, many 
of which are proving to be more effective 
and economical than the materials for which 
they have been substituted. 

In a very real sense, therefore, war is a 
period in which the young engineer and sci- 
entists can in a few months take strides 
which in peacetime he would struggle for 
years to achieve. 

Iam convinced that all branches of science 
will emerge fror the laboratory of this war 
with advances of far greater import than the 
mere development of highly perfected instru- 
ments of destruction. Who, for example, can 
foresee the lasting contributions to civiliza- 
tion which may grow out of peacetime appli- 
cations of the work which has been accom- 
plished in the field of electronics? 

That is why I believe that this graduating 
class is in a position of unique good fortune 
in having been able to complete the sound 
basic training which M. I. T. gives you, and 
to finish it in time to test and apply its prin- 
ciples in the experiences of the war which 
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lie ahead. With the background of this 
training and the practical lessons which you 
will learn in the course of your war service, 


you will be perfectly equipped to tackle what 
Mr. Baruch prophesies may be our 
in prosperity” after the war. 

Looking for a moment to the position which 
our Navy may occupy in that post-war pe- 
riod, it is my earnest hope that the progress 
which has been made in the last 3 years, and 
which seems certain to continue at least until 
the end of the war, will not stop with the 
declaration of the armistice. It is now a fore- 
gone conclusion that we will emerge from the 
war as the greatest naval power the world has 
ever seen. By the end of this year the 
strength of our fighting fleets will be equal! 
to that of all other nations combined. The 
maintenance of that relative strength in the 
post-war period is our surest guaranty of 
something approaching world peace 

The preservation of our naval supremacy 
is the responsibility of the Nation at large 
It will be the responsibility of those of you 
who stay in the Navy to see that that organ- 
ization continues to justify the confidence 
which the Nation reposes in it. Yours will 
be the task of keeping the progress of naval 
thinking and action in the forefront of the 
general advances which are looked for in the 
days to come 

Many of you will return to civilian activi- 
ties when the war is over. We hope that you 
will carry with you an affection for the serv- 
ice. We know that you will leave behind you 
the respect and high regard of your associ- 
ates for your accomplishments which, with 
your own satisfaction for a job well done, are 
the chief rewards for active duty 

It is a wonderful thing to have the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to one’s country in 
times like these. Yours is the greater oppor- 
tunity, for you will be allowed to continue 
your service into the post-war period, when 
so much will have to be done to keep this 
war from also having been fought in vain. 
I envy you these greater opportunities. I 
know that you will make the most of them 
You will make the most of them if you will 
keep two thoughts constantly before you 
First, that whatever you have to accomplish 
must in large measure be founded upon what 
others before you have done in paving the 
way; and, secondly, that however far you may 
go, greater advances will still lie ahead 


1aventure 


May I extend to you my heartiest con- 
gratulations on your past successes and my 
sincere wish that your future may be fa- 


vored with a fair wind and Godspeed. 





A Radio Serial That Must Not End Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal, of 
February 29, 1944: 

A RADIO SERIAL THAT MUSTN'T END HERE 

Representatives WIGGLESworRTH, of Massa- 
chusetts, and MILuer, of Missouri, Republi- 
can members of the five-man House special 
committee investigating the Federal Come 
munications Commission, are expected to 
present to the House today their resignations 
from the committee, along with a protest 





All114 


We hope that Messrs. WiccLESwortH and 
MILLER will make their protest as emphatic 
as they know how and that it will receive 
the attention not only of their fellow House 
Members of both parties but also of the 
country. Doubtless there is some politics in 
the indignation of Messrs. WicGLESWORTH and 
MILLER. They are Republicans and Mr. WiGc- 
GLESWORTH is an old and conspicuous enemy 
of what he likes to refer to as the “pernicious 
bureaucratic practices” of the New Deal. Nev- 
ertheless, regardless of politics, the two Rep- 
resentatives have a grievance that cannot 
be lightly dismissed 

The story, briefiy, is this: Early this month 
in its investigation of the F. C. C., the come 
mittee turned up a witness, Donald Flamm, 
of New York, former owner of radio station 
WMCA in that city. Mr. Flamm alleged that 
under pressure from, as he had reason to 
believe, high sources and under what he had 
reeson to believe was a real threat that 
WMCA's wavelength would be taken gway 
from him by the F. C. C. unless he did 50, 
he was compelled in 1940 to sell the station 
to Edward J. Noble, who had resigned shortly 
before as Under Secretary of Commerce. Mr. 
Flamm said the duress was applied to him 
by William J. Dempsey, who had retired the 
preceding spring as general counsel for the 
F. C. C. and who appeared as attorney for 
Mr. Noble. Mr. Flamm asserted that he did 
not want to sell WMCA at all, that, in fact, 
he had recently turned down an offer of 
$1,100,000 from Elliott Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s son, but that he finally had to let Mr. 
Nobile have the station for $850,060 in De- 
cember 1940. 

In the course of these negotiations, Mr. 
Flamm tried to bring counterpressure close 
to the administration to bear in his own be- 
half. He had as vice president of his com- 
pany, Leslie E. Roberts, who had formerly 
been in charge of W. P. A. radio programs 
and whom he had emplcyed, he said, at the 
suggestion of David K. Niles, who is now an 
administrative assistant to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Flamm thought Mr. Roberts might have 
the “right” Washington connections to be 
of help in saving the station. 

But nothing doing. According to Mr. 
Flamm: “He (Roberts) told me that the ways 
for this thing have been greased from the 
White House down. He said he had spoken to 
Dave Niles and been told by him that this 
proposed sale to Noble was to pay a political 
debt incurred by the administration. Rob- 
erts said he would be glad to straighten it 
out for me if he could, but that was too 
much for him.” Various other rather sig- 
nificant names figured in Mr. Flamm’s ac- 
count, including that of Thomas J. Corcoran, 
once an aide to Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Flamm 
said he had been told by Mr. Dempsey, Mr. 
Ncble’s lawyer, that it was Mr. Corcoran who 
had brought Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Noble to- 
gether in the WMCA deal. 

Mr. Flamm said he signed a tontract trans- 
ferring the station to Mr. Noble December 2, 
1940, and that the transfer was approved 
by the F. C. C. without a hearing just 2 
weeks later. Now, all of this, as it was re- 
lated by Mr. Flamm early this month, seemed 
definitely worth looking into—in fact, some- 
thing that could’ not be left where it was in 
justice to anybody concerned. However, on 
February 16, the Democratic members of the 
investigating committee — Representatives 
Lea, of California, chairman; Hart, of New 
Jersey; and MAGNUSON, of Washington—met 
in the absence of Messrs. WIGGLESWORTH and 
MILLER, and suspended the inquiry. Their 
reasOn was that the New York Supreme Court 
ought to have “reasonable opportunity” to 
dispose of a pending civil suit concerning 
WMCA before the congressional investigation 
proceeded further. The civil suit is one by 
Mr. Flamm trying to get WMCA back. Mr. 
Noble has meanwhile acquired the Blue Net- 
work and, as network owner, had to go out 
of business as a station operator. Mr. Flamm 





thought he saw a chance to regain WMCA in 
this situation and filed suit to set aside the 
1940 sale. 

As soon as they heard of the suspension of 
the inquiry, Messrs. WIGGLESwoRTH and MIL- 
LER denounced the action as “a hush-hush 
move, pure and simple, to keep the unsavory 
facts from the public.” Meanwhile, Eugene L. 
Garey and lawyers associated with him as 
counsel for the committee have resigned, Mr. 
Garey calling the excuse for suspending the 
inquiry “a patent fraud on Congress and the 
country.” It does appear that the committee 
majority’s pretext is rather thin. If con- 
gressional inquiry must wait upon the dispo- 
sition of civil suits in the courts, then a 
means is ready at hand for almost anybody to 
delay congressional inquiry very tediously. 

The Courier-Journal holds no brief for Mr. 
Flamm, does not share the anti-New Deal-ism 
of Messrs. WIGGLESWORTH and MILLER, and 
doubts that Mr. Garey was an ideal counsel for 
the inquiry, since he originally was the ap- 
pointee of Representative Cox, of Georgia, a 
man so obviously biased for such obvious rea- 
s0n against the F. C. C. that congressional 
opinion forced him out of the chairmanship 
and off of the committee. But Mr. Flamm’s 
story can never in propriety rest where Messrs. 
Lea, Hart, and MAGNUSON so peremptorily in- 
terrupted it. 


Forest Survey Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


RON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF CREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill—H. R. 3848—is an amendment to 
section 9 of the act of May 22, 1928, and 
authorizes funds up to a total of $6,500,- 
000 to complete the Nation-wide forest 
survey, already half finished, and main- 
tain the results on a current basis. Its 
enactment is necessary to provide au- 
thority for appropriations to carry on 
the inventory of our forest resources. 
The survey is partly done, and to get the 
full value of this study and avoid losing 
much of the investment in past work it 
must be finished. This work includes 
timber cruising to determine the volume 
and quality of our forests, the amount of 
wood added by growth each year, the 
depletion on account of cutting, fire, in- 
sects, and other causes, and special 
studies of present consumption and of 
future trends of the use of wood and 
other forest products. This information 
is analyzed and distributed in reports 
and maps for the use of landowners, both 
public and private, in the formulation of 
forest-production plans. About 300,000,- 
000 acres is now covered by these reports. 

The Nation-wide forest survey, the 
first of its kind in this country, is now 
furnishing dependable information on 
the timber supply and forest-land situ- 
ation. Forest depletion has progressed 
to a point where a careful stock taking 
of forest resources is necessary to guide 
forest industry plans and community de- 
velopment, give assurance of jobs, and 
point out the critical situations in for- 
ested areas needing attention. This 
country has been in the timber business 
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too long without an inventory of stocks 
on hand and a record of timber income 
and outgo on account of growth and «a; 
pletion. Successful business keeps gx 
records of its transactions, unsuccess{ 
business, poor records or none, and even 
tually fails. No one wants forestry an 
timber production to fail. And for this 
reason enactment of this bill is consia- 
ered essential so as to make possible com- 
pletion of the forest survey to provide 
information basic to permanent and ef- 
fective use of our forest lands and to war 
and post-war plans. The provisions of 
this bill have the approval of the House 
Committee on Agriculture—Report No. 
966—the Secretary of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and numerous pri- 
vate and public individuals and agencies, 


O. P. A. Regulations Affecting Livestock 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
hereinafter news item appearing in the 
Daily Oklahoman on March 31 is typical 
of the sentiment of the cattle raisers cf 
Oklahoma, regardless of whether they 
produce a few or many head of cattle 
and regardless of their political faith. I 
wish to ask the Members of Congress to 
read this article where 1,600 cattlemen 
of the State of Oklahoma met in one of 
the most elaborate luncheon or meeting 
rooms in the State of Oklahoma—met to 
express their opposition to subsidies, ra- 
tioning of beef at this time, when Can- 
ada, long in the war before we came in, 
has suspended points for beef. The cat- 
tlemen’s solutions are sound: “Tn: 
labor cost be considered in computin 
a formula for establishing parity c 
selling prices for all farm commodities 

Mr. Speaker, many a cattleman hes 
been compelled to liquidate within th 
last 12 months and many more will g 
out of business unless a more liberal at 
titude is taken by those in authority, o 
as an alternative it is up to Congress t 
write into the law, in renewing the lh! 
of O. P. A., provisions with respect to the 
continuation of the livestock industry 

Mr. Speaker, I have a smattering idea 
as to the cattle industry, having been en- 
gaged in this business in a small way the 
most of my life, and many letters and 
telegrams have passed between Wash- 
ington and my district in an effort to 
secure feed during the winter months of 
1943-44. 

The article appearing in the Daily 
Oklahoman is as follows: 

STATE STOCKMEN RAP SUBSIDIES, LABOR POLI- 
CIES—GROUP CONGRATULATES CONGRESS ON 
STAND AGAINST TAX VETO 
Strong condemnation of the national ad- 

ministration’s attitude toward the livestock 

industry and its tax and labor policies was 
yoted here Thursday at the annual convel~ 
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the Oklahoma Livestock Marketing 
4 iation. 

itions approved by more than 1,000 
n delegates representing the asso- 
's 13,400 members in Oklahoma: 

terly condemned “the weak and vacil- 
policy” of the administration in per- 
“domination of the National Govern- 
by racketeering leaders of labor 








«pressed unalterable opposition to sub- 
which “we look upon as the illegiti- 
ild of an unholy alliance between 
g politicians and racketeering leaders 
inions inimical alike to the best 
s of the producers of livestock and 
uming public.” 
ned Congress to “cease making ap- 
ns and increasing taxes at the be- 
irresponsible administration bureau- 


ratulated Congress on its recent ac- 
to comply with administra- 
inds for increased taxation.” 
ong disapproval of many of the ad- 
n's policies was voted as the cat- 
mpleted their business sessions, and 
ey had heard spokesmen for the in- 
predict a shortage of beef nearing 
proportions by late this spring. 
resolutions, drafted by a committee 
by William G. Davisson, Ardmore 
1 and general attorney for subsidiary 
ne association, described as “sense- 
unjustified” the attempts of the Fed- 
to regulate and control the live- 
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cattlemen continued demands that 
sts be considered in computing a for- 
establishing parity or selling prices 
| farm commodities. 
ieve that the efforts of those in au- 
to roll back the prices of livestock, 
permitting or promoting advance in 
id labor costs, is unjust, unfair, and 
inconsistent, and that such efforts 
t only inimical to the best interests of 
‘stock business, but that they will re- 
decreasing the quantity and impair- 
» quality of meat produced,” the reso- 
continued. 
livestock business does neither need 
nt subsidies, the delegates decided. 
It merely needs to be let alone and it will 
get the job done,” the resolution said. 
Wagner Labor Relations Act was de- 
“unjust and one-sided legislation,” 
was charged, “they are creating here 
me a menace to our American way of 
equally as great as that which our sol- 
are fighting on foreign battlefields to 
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We are not in accord with the demands of 
iministration for increased taxation for 
ostensible purpose of preventing infla- 
the committee report continued. “On 
contrary we believe that the greatest 
itive to inflation is the vast expenditures 
1e Federal Government and the greater 
xes collected the greater will be these 
nditures.” 
rhe cattlemen urged full prosecution of 
war, and urged the Government to put 
end to labor strikes. 
We look upon them as a shame and dis- 
to our people and believe that they 
bring into disrepute any government that 
é urages or permits them.” 
About 1,600 delegates and their wives ate 
ks at a luncheon in the Silver Glade room 
he Skirven Tower at noon Thursday. 
Speakers were Lt. Col. Jess Larson, who 
ght with the Forty-fifth Division in Sicily 
i at Salerno, and Lt. Comdr. H. W. Forgy, 
y chaplain at Norman, who inspired the 
g, Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 

during the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 
rvicemen, WAC's and civilian employees 
m Tinker Field and Will Rogers Field pre- 
ed a patriotic tableau. 
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Ed Melencamp, Anadarko, was reelected 
president of the association. Delegates also 
named E. G. Jeffrey, El Reno, vice president; 
and A. W. Lucas, secretary, for new terms. 
Four directors were reelected. They are W. H. 
Mundy, Pawhuska; Sid Willis, Kingston; 
Wayne Rowe, Lawton; and Tom Swanson, 
Roosevelt. 





Oil of Araby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post opposing the present agreement 
for construction of a pipe line across 
Arabia for exactly the same reasons I 
advanced against it in my speech to the 
House on February 21: 

OIL OF ARABY 


The controversy now raging, in and out 
of Congress, over Arabian oil goes to the 
heart of our post-war relations with the other 
nations of the earth. Here, in concrete form, 
we have the first test of our pretensions. We 
talk in terms of the Atlantic Charter—inter- 
national cooperation and free access for all 
nations to raw materials. But we have begun 
to act in terms of the economic rivalry and 
imperialism which have led invariably down 
the road to war. In the territory known as 
Saudi Arabia, some 6,000 miles from the 
United States, there lies an immense unde- 
veloped pool of oil—the stuff which moves the 
machines of war and peace. The pattern in 
which this oil is exploited and distributed 
may well determine the pattern of the post- 
war world. ; 

Three major American oil companies— 
Standard, Texas, Gulf—have concessions in 
Saudi Arabia. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
controlled by the British Government, 
dominates the oil of nearby Iran and Iraq. In 
order to assist the American companies in 
exploiting their Arabian holdings, the Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation, of which Harold 
Ickes is president, proposes to construct a 
1,200-mile pipe line at a cost of approximately 
$150,000,000 from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. This investment is justified 
by Mr. Ickes for both war and post-war pur- 
poses as a means of giving the United States 
access to strategic oil reserves 

The war uses of the pipe line may be dis- 
missed summarily. It cannot be completed 
for 2 or 3 years at best, by which time the 
European war ought to be over; and since 
the oil is located on the Asiatic side of the 
Arabian Peninsula, no pipe line is needed to 
get it to our far eastern forces. We do, how- 
ever, have au interest in this oil after the war. 
We must begin to conserve the oil resources 
of the Western Hemisphere. We can no 
longer afford to let these serve as the main 
source of supply for Europe. It is in our own 
national interest, therefore, to help promote 
the development of Arabian oil fields—to 
meet European needs for liquid fuel 

But European needs will not be met from 
this source, as Congressman Voornis has 
cogently pointed out, “unless the oil of the 
Persian Gulf area is supplied to the Eastern 
Hemisphere at a price sufficiently below the 
price of Western Hemisphere oil so as to pre- 

; vent Western Hemisphere oil flowing out of 
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arrangement 


i nited States 
thi: 


this hemisphere.” Under the 

approved by Mr. Ickes, the U 
Government could have n ng to say about 
this price. It would be fixed by private 
American companies, in all pr 
through a cartel agreement with the Britis! 
A low price has never been a cartel po! 

The United States Government would have 
nothing to say, either, about 
which the American oil companies mi 
pursue—policies which, for example p: 
so offensive to the government at Mexico City 
as to result in exprepriation of the comp 
properties. If something of the sort should 
happen in Arabia, we should be faced with 
the alternative of abandoning our $150,000,- 
000 pipe line or engaging in an imperialistic 
military intervention on the opposite side of 
the globe. Russia, the dominant power in this 


other p 


area, might not care for such a move. Brit- 
ain, whose interests in the Middle East are 
far greater than ours, might not relish |i 
either. Any move toward American hegemony 
in the Middle East would be an invitation 
to future dissension 

It would appear—again to quote Congress- 
man Voornis—“that the main decisions in 
this matter ought to rest with the State De- 
partment.” Yet the matter was arranged al- 
most wholly by oil company executives work- 
ing temporarily for the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation with scarcely a nod to our au- 
thorities on foreign policy. The effect é 
plan would be to have American foreign pol- 
icy in the Middle East determined by oil com- 
panies vis-a-vis foreign governments There 
are some who complain that Mr. Ickes’ pro- 


posal involves too much governmental inter- 
ference with private industry. In our judg- 


ment, it involves far too little 

Mr. Ickes, it seems to us, has put the cart 
before the horse. The proper approach to 
the Arabian oil problem is through interna- 
tional accord. And this accord ought to | 
on the basis solemnly pledged by the Atlant 
Charter—“the enjoyment by all states, g 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access on 
equal terms to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity.” Specifically, this 
accord should be achieved by the principal 
United Nations concerned with the oil prob- 
lem—Britain, Russia, and the United States— 
with due regard for the interests of smaller 
states. Here is a practical test of our capac- 
ity for cooperation. Once it has been met, 
it will be time to determine methods for 
getting the oil out of Saudi Arabia. This is 
not basically an oil problem. It is a problem 


relations 


in international 


History of the St. Louis Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 
t} ef act- 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
ing postmaster at St. Louis, Bernard F. 
Dickmann, has compiled a very interest- 


ing statement relative to the history of 
the St. Louis post office and also includ- 
ed statistics showing the amount of 


business carried on by that office. Und 
the permission granted me, Mr. Speaker, 
I include the statement as part of my re- 


marks. It follow 

Because everyone uses the Post Service, 
because its appeal is general and 
erage so universal, few people 1 ze 
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important it has been to the social and 
economic development of our country. On 
the main Post Office Department Building 
in Washington there is carved a fitting de- 
scription of our great Postal Service: 

“The Post Office Department, in its cease- 
less labors pervades every channel of com- 
merce and every theater of human enter- 
prise, and, while visiting, as it does kindly, 
every fireside, mingles with the throbbings 
of almost every heart in the land. In the 
amplitude of its beneficence, it ministers 
to all climes, and creeds @nd pursuits, with 
the same eager readiness and with equal 
fullness and fidelity. It is the delicate ear 
trump through which alike nations and fam- 
ilies and isolated individuals whisper their 
joys and their sorrows, their convictions and 
their sympathies, to all who listen for their 
coming.” 

The Postal Establishment in the United 
States from its earliest days has been ever 
alert to meet the increasing demands of the 
American public, demands which from the 
beginning have kept pace with the march of 
progress. 


FIRST 8ST. LOUIS POST OFFICE AND FIRST POST 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Likewise, the St. Louis post office has con- 
stantly met the needs of our community. 
A review of the history of our local post 
office is in itself a review of the progress 
of ovr city. Beginning with the one room 
at the southwest corner of Third and Elm, 
which constituted the post office in 1804 
under the administration of Rufus Easton, 
St. Louis’ first postmester, we trace the ex- 
pansion of the Postal Service. The first 
notable expansion was marked by the erec- 
tion of the Customs House and Post Office 
Building at Third and Olive Streets in 1859. 


FEDERAL BUILDING, EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS 
The rapid growth of the city soon made it 


necessary to plan for larger post-office quar- 
ters, which resulted in the erection of what 
we now designate as the Old Federal Build- 


ing at Eighth and Olive Streets. The post- 
office activities moved into this new and then 
pretentious building in March 1884. 


MAIN POST OFFICE BUILDING, EIGHTEENTH AND 
WALNUT STREETS 


The needs for more extensive postal facili- 
ties soon became urgent and in 1903 ground 
was broken for the erection of a building on 
the block bounded by Seventeenth, Eight- 
eenth, Walnut Streets, and Clark Avenue, to 
house the activities of the main post office. 
The building was occupied in October 1912 
and boasted a floor space of 184,608 square 
feet. This building had hardly been occu- 
pied when in 1913 the parcel-post service was 
inaugurated. Since no provision had been 
made for the handling of parcel post the new 
building was practically obsolete from the 
time of its occupancy and, consequently, it 
Was necessary to add a wooden addition to the 
south end of the building to partially take 
care of this activity, along with outside leased 
quarters as annexes. 


NEW MAIN POST OFFICE BUILDING 


Shortly thereafter, plans were formulated 
for the construction of the imposing struc- 
ture which now houses the activities of the 
main post office. Ground was broken for the 
present building on October 25, 1934, by the 
Honorable JoHn J. Cocnran, Member of Con- 
gress. The cornerstone of the structure was 
latd with imposing ceremonies on September 
19, 1936. Moving into the new building began 
in November 1937 and the dedication cere- 
monies were held on February 1, 1938. The 
site of our new main post office building com- 
prises 3 city blocks, an area of approxi- 
mately 7 acres. The dimensions of the 
building are 323 feet by 480 feet, with a gross 
floor area of 618,000 square feet, and a cubic 
content of 11,500,000 cubic feet. The area of 
the first floor is approximately 344 acres. 





There is a subbasement and a basement below 
grade, a ground floor at grade and first, sec- 
ond and third floors above grade. Five 
entrances on Market Street and 1 each on 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets give ac- 
cess to a public lobby with 53 service windows 
across the front of the building. The cost of 
the new post office building, including the 
site, was $5,500,000. The erection of the pres- 
ent main post office building contemplated 


the consolidation of all postal activities into 
1 unit. 


NEW POST OFFICE GARAGE BUILDING 


To complete this consolidation it was, of 
course, necessary to provide for the activities 
of motor-vehicle service and as a consequence 
the post office garage was erected directly 
south of the main post office building and the 
two buildings are connected with a tunnel 
under the driveway. The post office garage 
fronts on Clark Avenue between Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Streets and is 290 feet across 
the front with a depth of 130 feet. It has a 
basement and two stories. The ground area 
is 37,694 square feet and the content 2,223,000 
cubic feet. Sufficient space is provided for 
the storing of 200 trucks. The post office 
garage building was erected at a cost of $680,- 
000. In referring to the post office garage it 
naturally brings to mind the matter of mail 
transportation. 


EVOLUTION OF POSTAL TRANSPORTATION AND 
POSTAL SERVICE FACILITIES 


In this phase of the mail service there can 
be developed some of the most interesting 
and romantic incidents in the history of our 
Nation. In the early days, mail from Wash- 
ington was relayed to the Midwest by stage- 
coach, flatboats, and mounted couriers. Let- 
ters and newspapers were 6 months old when 
they reached St. Louis. By 1825 the stage- 
coach service had improved to a point where 
mail from the East reached St. Louis twice 
a week. The first overland mail from the 
Pacific was received in St. Louis on October 
9, 1858, from San Francisco by the Butter- 
field stage route. The National Park Service 
in their historic research of the Riverfront 
Memorial area, established the fact that the 
building at 207 North First Street was the 
St. Louis headquarters of the Overland mail. 
The Missouri Republican on October 9, 1858, 
had the following comment to offer in con- 
nection with the overland mail service: 
“* * * What heretofore has been regarded 
as a visionary and speculative enterprise has 
been established beyond all doubt, and St. 
Louis and San Francisco have been brought 
within 24 days’ travel of each other, on a 
stage line and a route which will admit of 
easier and safer travel than did the trip 
from St. Louis to Philadelphia 30 years 
i. 

Little did the writer of that article realize 
that in less than 100 years the travel time 
between St. Louis and San Francisco would 
be reduced to a matter of 14 hours. Today 
most of us give but little thought to the post 
office and we seem to take the efficient and 
expeditious service for granted, and fail to 
realize that in addition to being a service in- 
stitution the post office is likewise a large 
business and financial institution, requiring 
not only a main post office building to con- 
duct its business, but also that of the 45 
branches and stations within the territory 
of 61.6 square miles within the city limits 
of St. Louis and 63.5 square miles in St, 
Louis County—a total of 125.1 square miles, 
constituting the St. Louis postal area. To 
adequately serve the estimated 1,000,000 pa- 
trons in this large area requires the services 
of 740 foot delivery carrier routes, 69 parcel 
post routes, 25 regular mounted collection 
routes, 5 foot collection routes, In addition, 
we have 7 auxiliary delivery routes, 18 
mounted delivery routes, 53 auxiliary col- 
lection routes, and 14 rural routes. The total 
personnel of the delivery division of the St. 


review of the business and activities of yo) 


| were $12,568,500.08. This included the s 
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Louis post office includes 889 regular car. 
riers, 129 substitute carriers, and 14 rur al 
carriers, a total of 1,018. In addition to the 
carrier complement the entire personne! of 
the St. Louis post office consists of 3 424 
employees with a total annual pay rol! of 
$8 628,659.55. 

The question may arise as to why so many 


employees. This can best be answered by a 


local post office for last year—for example 
POSTAL RECEIPTS 


For the year ending December 31, 1943, the 
postal receipts of the St. Louis post office 
ais 
of postage stamps and other stamp paper. 
While referring to the postal receipts it js 
noteworthy that when the activities of the 
local post office were housed in the old Cus- 
tomhouse Building at Third and Olive 
Streets, we find that the receipts for 1880— 
the oldest on record—totaled $638,735. So 
your post-office business has in the space of 
64 years increased some twentyfold. 


SALE OF POSTAGE STAMPS 


An example of the numerous transactions 
handled by the personnel of the St. Louis 
post office can best be had by an analysis of 
the sale of postage stamps which for 1943 
totaled $7,718,037.72. About half of this 
amount was from the sale of stamps of the 
lower denominations and included 37,535,000 
one-cent stamps, 55,480,000 two-cent stamps, 
and 99,000,000 three-cent stamps. These 
were sold through the stamp windows at the 
main post office and its 45 classified branches 
and stations and 54 contract stations. 


STAMP STOCK 


A fact not generally known is that the St. 
Louis post office acts as a central accounting 
office for post offices in the eastern half of 
Missouri. These district offices receive their 
stamp stock through the St. Louis post office. 
Funds remitted by these district offices in 
the eastern half of Missouri and stamps sold 
for the last calendar year totaled #2,173,- 
755.77. 

SURPLUS-FUND DEPOSITORY 


As a depository of surplus funds, the St. 
Louis post office last year received $20,419,- 
946.79 from all post offices in the State of 
Missouri except Kansas City. These surplus 
funds consist of money collected for various 
postal services and money-order funds. 


POSTAL-CARD AND ENVELOPE SUBAGENCY 


This is another activity of the St. Louis post 
Office of which very few patrons are aware. 
Shipments are made from the subagency to 
all post offices west of the Mississippi River, 
as well as to post offices in the States border- 
ing the east side of the Mississippi River and 
to Hawaii and Alaska, upon requisition made 
through the bureau of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. The local subagency 
last year shipped stamped envelopes valued 
at $1,176,594.44 and postal cards valued at 
$1,261,970. 

MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS 


The post office has always discouraged the 
practice of sending currency through the 
mail and advocates the use of postal money 
orders as a safe means for the transmission 
of funds. During the calendar year 1943 the 
St. Louis post office issued 2,353,075 domestic 
money orders, totaling $29,648,978.89, and 
1,760 international money orders, totaling 
$24,191.81. During this same period 3,548,527 
domestic money orders, totaling $49,848 ,269.87, 
and 321 international money orders, amounts 
ing to $3,958.39, were cashed. The interna- 
tional money orders, of course, showed a cons 
siderable decrease due to war conditions. 

POSTAL SAVINGS 

While dealing with the financial end of the 
Postal Establishment we might review one of 
the functions which is generally not taken 
into consideration when we refer to postal 
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This is the banking busin that | ealeries for the vear emounted to $238.699.08. | 
h the Postal Savu systen ustodial 


Savings § m. l dial employe ivec $350.535.41. 


J Ve 
ber 31, 1943, the St. Louis ‘lerks in charge 


ion of hath onla ;« 


f ations were 
390 postal savings dey itor | tid $11,433.90. he tal pay roll of the as oo sare 
e to their credit of 3,366,378. t. Le uls Pp st Office for 1943 amou ted te oan a ~~ a aoe . 
UNITED STATES WAR BONDS $8,628,659.55, disbursed to 3,464 employees. leona ¢ on a! ( 


In addition, the St. Louis post office is th nancial conditions in this « 
nee of United States War bonds paying office for the empl aor 


y the seventl 1a ec iry the G 
is duty of the post office. These | givision. Railway Mail Servi es ia - ing. that left us $6 
issued and accounted for by the | totaled $5,782,784.91 during 1943 bt at the time circumstance 
s Treasury Department. Durin pointed out that the majori 1s “2 GU ULL Us ren amaanta ; = 
the St. Louis post office and i and employees of the Railway Mail Servi \ ' eee ra a $i. 
tations sold 352,006 War bona: maintain their homes in St r by deficit spenc 
price of $13,962,993.75. In | the same period, rural letter carriers in ‘ igh the courtesy of 
692.90 in War stamps were State of Missouri were pai ia total of $4.557 n 1eree of the City of 
828.23 and the personnel of tl t. Louis divi > trrett’ liews on {| 
UME OF MAIL DEPOSITED BY PATRONS | sion of the Post Office Inspect service \ 
ions of first-class mail totaled paid $241,591.16. 
8 pieces for 1943; second-class mail OTH 
d (publications) weighed 21,282,478 It 
third-class matter (merchandise and 
ns) weighed 5,618,286 pounds, and 
totaled 55,830,176 pounds for this 
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ER EXPENDITURES in the Recorp for the considerat 
is doubtful if very many individuals are leagues and the American 
aware of the large sum that is expendec eral: 
locally by the Post Office Department f 
services and materials, so a résumé of the 
expenditures for the main post office, post- 
office garage, and the 45 branches and stations 
well that we consider air mail as a | for the past year is in order: Rents for leased 
subject because of its importance as | quarters, $111,116; light, power, and steam, 
for the rapid transmission of com- $53,238.14; fuel, including coal and oil 
tions. Since the establishment of the | $7,086.51; water, $3,198.58; gas, $934.29; laun 
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AIR MAIL 


Air fail Service patrons of the St. Louis | dry service, $1,026.87; telephone service, 
1 fice has been most enthusiastic about $15,681.73. Other expenditures included 
bilities and how extensively they have streetcar and bus fare for transportation of 
this service is best indicated by the vol- letter carriers, $21,876.30; gasoline and oil 
air mail deposited locally. In 1934, required for the operation of the 185 trucks 
+ pounds of air mail was dispatched from | of the motor-vehicle service, $23,709.96; 
Louis post office, while the year just repair parts and materials required to repair 
630,000 pounds of air mail was dis- and service the fleet of local trucks and trucks 
|} assigned to this district, $28,309.46; cost of 
SUPPLIES AND MAINTENANCE | leasing temporary quarters for the handling 
: 4 of Christmas mails, $627.11; miscellaneous 
plies for the operation of post offices Of | suonplies purchased locally, $1,525.98. 
hird and fourth class for the State of - “s et el se iia 
uri are distributed by the St. Louis post it es moped cans on — ae ane ae . - 
The St. Louis post office is also a de- give you an insight of the St. Louis post =" 
ry for and distributor to all post offices | of which you are an important part and that 
hout the Southwest on requisitions you will have a better understanding and 
h the Bureau of the Fourth Assistant appreciation of its operation, primarily for 
aster General of twine and facing slips che service of oun patrons It is also: well 
h are used in preparing and identifying that we ses — wae we are princi- 
yes of mail for dispatch. During 1943, | pally Sevens ae public, te the — pce rrible world-wide pani 
pounds of twine and 89.970,000 facing through our purch sing power, we are mak- | ind sn eeaemidinne aits 
were distributed to these offices by the ing ® Goiinite contribution to the prosperity ed nelle 
Louis post office. of Greater &t. Louis. fi lirium tl 


MECHANICAL UNIT 
Typewriters of all post offices throughout 
uthwest and electric fans of post offices ° L 
> entire United States are serviced in On the Wings of Debt 
mechanical unit. This unit is also re- 
ible for the maintenance of the mechan- EXTENSION OF REMARK 
uipment, including the extensive con- 
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system and electrically driven power - 


nes of the main post office and all 45 
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185 motortrucks used in the St. Thursday, February 3, 1944 
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) trucks assigned to post offices in the cen- ae 1 nds, sate eaerer 
repair district. reading John Hays Hammond's article 
on Silver in Nation’s Business in the days 
of the depression—in the early thirties— 
naturally follows that in conducting | and becoming interested in the money 
J Sas ac ivities that certain ex- question, I have been deeply impressed 
iitures are involved, principally salaries. itl kee ders ae ne mnemen 
purchasing power of our employees With & Keen understanding of the money 
uld be of interest to all since this money subject and the intellectual grasp on the 
ys right in our own community. During financial situation by the informed 
the supervisors and clerks of the St. | writer, Garet Garrett. I was particularly 
S post office were paid salaries totaling | interested in his presentation of the ef- 
169,102.46 Substitute and temporary fect of gold movement and money 
riers were paid the sum of $2,263,330.33. manipulation as presented in his in- 
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is in conflict with « 
in the 
Charter 

There is 
thought is 
take it 


ur professio1 


of others, under 


s of interest 
welfare the Atlantic 
also a general reason why the 
unsuitable Governments now 
upon themselves to be responsible for 
the economic life, minding it, directing it, 
controlling it, imposing upon it the design 
of their wisdom; and governments notorious- 
ly avoid the heroic solution or any pain that 
can be postponed. Well then, what can gov- 
ernments do? 

Given the problem as one 
might suppose that governments to meet it 
would mobilize all the resources of experti- 
ence and ideas in the world of finance, or 
that they might command the financial in- 
telligence of the whole world to evolve and 
recommend measures. That is not the way 
governments now work. If they know what 
they want the rest is easy. Their experts will 
produce the plan. And whereas it may be 
doubted whether governments 
comprehend the work of their own experts, 
especially the fine points of it, any more than 
the rulers of old understood why their oracles 
told them always what they wanted to hear, 
it cannot be doubted that the experts know 
their governments. They never fail to go be- 
yond the problem and produce welcome ideas 
for the further aggrandizement of govern- 
ment. 

In a parallel manner two sets of experts 
went to work, one to produce a plan for the 
British Treasury, and one to produce a plan 
for the United States Treasury. They worked 
in secrecy, though not without exchanging 
thoughts, as experts will in the uncontam- 
inated atmosphere of their being; and by a 
happy coincidence both finished their work 
at about the same time. Then the two Gov- 
ernments exchanged plans—in confidence. 
The American plan was sent to 36 other for- 
eign governments and still it was a secret 
document in this country. 

In London there was a leak. News of the 
American plan began to appear in the press, 
Thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
complaining that he had been scooped, hand- 
ed the text of the American plan to the re- 
porters. The committees of Congress that 
deal with banking and currency and foreign 
trade, members of the Federal Reserve Bank 
System, the Department of Commerce, foreign 
trade associations and private international 
bankers as a subdued species—all these read 
it for the first time in the morning papers. 
Just then the British Treasury published its 
plan as a Government white paper. 


foreknown, you 


sometimes 


SOME UNRAVELLING ATTEMPTED 


It is perhaps not expected that ordinary 
intelligence will meddle with plans so far re- 
moved as these from vulgar gaze. Neverthe- 
less, there is no law forbidding it to unravel 
them if it can, and if that is what we are go- 
ing to try, one forethought will be helpful. 
Here is revealed what each government wants. 
Neither may get what it wants, but getting 
less than it wants will not alter its way of 
thinking. 

The British plan is entitled “Proposals by 
British Experts for an International Clearing 
Union.” The author of it was Lord John 
Maynard Keynes. Expounding it in the 
House of Lords, he resented the suspicion from 
across the Atlantic that the idea was to make 
a “milk cow” of the United States. 

Now, the business of clearing is simple. It 
consists in canceling out debits and credits by 
matching until you come to the last differ- 
ence, which is the balance to be settled. A 
clearing union as such could no more milk the 
United States than an adding machine could 
milk a cow. He went on to say that there 
were two contingencies that might lead the 
United States to accumulate a large credit 
balance of the proposed new world money, 
called bancor. He would hardly deny that 
there is at least the possibility of milking 





large credit balances. That is made clear in 
the text of the plan. How could they be 
milked? For the answer you have to unravel 
the text and do it very carefully. 

But before doing that you have to look also 
at the American plan. It is entitled “Pro- 
posal for a United and Associated Nations 
Stabilization Fund.” 

The elements of stabilization are almost 
as simple as those of clearing. For purposes 
of orderly international trade you want a con- 
stant relation between the money units of 
any two countries—e. g., between the Amer- 
ican dollar and the British pound sterling. 
Therefore you say, “One pound sterling shall 
be worth four and one-half dollars, or $4.50 
shall equal £1.” Then you have a free fund, 
preferably a gold fund, and stard in the in- 
ternational money market ready to buy or sell 
with all comers either pounds or dollars at 
those figures. 

WHAT IS POOLING OF SOVEREIGNTY? 


When the Secretary of the Treasury handed 
the American plan to the reporters there was 
some conversation about it. Out of this con- 
versation the New York Times’ reporter wrote 
that the interests of the United States would 
be fully protected even if there should be 
“some pooling of sovereignty in the interest 
of international cooperation.” 

What does pooling of sovereignty mean? 
And how can such a thing be involved in the 
simple business of stabilizing currencies? 

The Secretary of the Treasury said, to be 
quoted: “‘We are going to be very careful not 
to act the part of the big rich brother.” 

The idea of a big rich brother in a stabiliza- 
tion fund is like the idea of a milk cow in a 
clearing union. How does it get in at all? 


Well, again, to find that out you have to 
unravel the meaning. 

The great features of the two plans are 
visibly alike, allowing only for differences of 
light and shadow, as when a thing which in 
one plan is left in dimness shows up boldly 


in the other. 

One calling it a clearing union and the 
other a stabilization fund, both plans pro- 
pose to create a world bank and to invest 
it with extraordinary powers. This bank shall 
provide a new world money to an aggregate 
amount limited only by necessity, by cir- 
cumstance and by the wisdom of the govern- 
ing body. Every subscribing member nation, 
big or little, rich or poor, solvent or insolvent, 
shall have access to this new money according 
to its need. 

How access? Well, take a Balkan country, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury did in his 
talk with the reporters, on handing out the 
text of the American plan. He asked them: 
“How could a country like Yugoslavia, to take 
an example, be able to start buying abroad 
without something of this kind? We have 
to give these people confidence and a chance 
to do business.” 

What the Secretary of the Treasury means 
is that when the war ends Yugoslavia will 
have no money of her own that anybody 
would call good and no credit on which to 
borrow unless at a heartbreaking discount. 
But the world bank will take her paper cur- 
rency and assign to her a quota of the new 
world money. Then Yugoslavia can begin to 
buy before she has anything to sell or any- 
thing of her own to pay with. The countries 
from whom she buys will send their bills to 
the world bank and get paid in the new world 
money. Yugoslavia will not owe those from 
whom she buys and who perhaps would 
charge her exorbitant interest on her debt; 
instead she will owe the world bank, which 
will see her through, charging her only nomi- 
nal interest or at first none at all. 


EQUILIBRIUM, THE MIGHTY WORD 


So then, international trade is resumed 
under the watchful eye of the world bank. 
Its business is to keep the nation in the state 
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of economic equilibrium. 
mighty word—equilibrium. 

If no nation bought more from a; 
than it sold to that one, or if no one 
another more than it bought from t! 
then a state of equilibrium would ex 
rally, and the world bank would h;: 
ing todo. But that does not happe 
nations, especially the poor ones and a 
will buy much more than they will s 
owe the difference. This means that 
will be selling much nrore than they 
and these will have to be paid the diff 
Thus, debtor and creditor balances to b 
tled. The world bank will settle 
From the debtor nation’s account 
transfer world money to the account , 
creditor nation. In this way the diff 
is settled by a bookkeeping entry, 
money goes away. Never does any 
money go away. It simply moves arou 
the books. 

But you can see what would happen if t 
went on for too long in an uncontrolled n 
ner. A time would come when.all the vy i 
money in the bank would stand in the name 
of the rich creditor countries, and the | 
debtor countries again would have not! 
left to buy with. It is the duty of the ba 
to see that this shall not happen. It must 
keep the trade of the world in balance 
is to say, it must maintain the equilib 

How shall it do this? By exercising 
powers that have been delegated to it by 
members. 

It says to the debtor country: “You 
exhausting your share of world money. T! 
is because you buy more than you sell 
must do something about it. You must 
duce your imports and increase your ex; 

If the hardship becomes too great we ma 
able to make you some loans out of the 
plus of the creditor countries. We shall 

Then to the creditor country it says: “You 
are selling too much and buying too little 
thereby creating a state of disequilibrium in 
the trade of the world. You must be willing 
to take more of other people’s goods in 
change for your own. That is to say 
stead of keeping your home market all to 
yourself you must share it with other people 
You must increase your imports. You could 
do this by letting down your tariffs. Or 
you may have to revalue your internal cur- 
rency in order to penalize exports. And if 
this is not enough to restore the equilibrium, 
then you must be willing to invest your sur- 
plus in other countries under the bank's su- 
pervision.” 


SUPREME ECONOMIC AUTHORITY 


With these powers, the bank—called in 
the first place either a clearing union or a 
stabilization fund—becomes an international 
government, acting with supreme authority 
on the economic affairs of the world; and in 
order that it may be such and do such, each 
member nation will have had to surrender 
beforehand its sovereign right to make its 
own tariffs, control its own trade, and Say 
for itself what it will do with its surplus 
Therein lies the meaning of that phrase, 
“pooling of sovereignty in the interest of in- 
ternational cooperation.” 

Both plans are founded on what might be 
called a desperate hypothesis in monetary 
physics, namely, that if you can stabilize the 
whole the parts will stabilize themselves. 
Hitherto the law has been that each of the 
parts had to find stability in itself. 

The thing to be avoided if possible is a 
frightful post-war debacle of money and 
credit. And why is that disaster foretold? 
Because debt has been so inflated, beyond 
anything before imaginable, that nations will 
distrust one another’s money and there will 
be dread of a universal repudiation of prom- 
ises to pay. Now, on the verge of this de- 
spair appears a world bank with a new kind 
of money and a new kind of credit—twe! 


That noy 
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Vantage with the weak and deficit 


; of credit—in one great pool 
ue of all. On what does this 
‘and this twenty or thirty billions 
dit rest? What secures it? 

c if any is here. The new credit 





course upon the new money. On 
es the new money rest? According 


entirely, and according to the 
very largely, the new money will 
the faith of member nations in 
ther’s debts. And this is so, not- 
¢ the fact that want of con- 
one another’s ability to pay the 
e of debt already owing is the evil 
begin with. 
paradox is happily resolved. 
elf is going to be pooled. Nations 
t have faith in one another separately. 
1 only to have faith in the bank. 
member nation brings to the bank 
ory notes, its own paper money, 
bonds, and such claims against other 
s are for the time being uncollect- 
it has any of these. It is all debt of 
ior another. A nation’s own paper 
debt, its own bonds are debt, its 
ctible claims against another country 
nt that other country’s debt. All of 
1e bank receives and gives the bringer 
credit in the new world money. 
ll not work at all unless everybody 
ng to believe that the new world 
is better than the debts on which it 
Could this be true? Intrinsically, no; 





perhaps. You would have to imag- 

t from getting started again without 

first to go through bankruptcy, and 

from trading in a system of perfect 
rium, the world would progress in 


h and well-being so fast that in the time 
eneration everything could be made 


ANXIETY FOR DEBTOR COUNTRIES 

else the two plans have in com- 
is in the nature of things implicit. 
are conceived in anxiety for the debtor 


tries. That would have to be so. The 
of monetary chaos is from the plight 


btor countries. But since the United 
s alone of the principal belligerents will 
4 creditor position in the end, and since 
nnot be permitted to have the controlling 
i, it follows that the world bank will be 
inated by a debtor mentality—all the 
cipal nations being debtors and only the 
ted States a great creditor. Thus you 
ve a world credit machine, the most mo- 
itous ever conceived, administered in 
by debtors. 
Both plans proceed from the doctrine of 

» authoritative state to a doctrine of su- 

me world authority, and it is the same 
in thinking. As the state, according 
this doctrine, must impose its wisdom 
the individual and administer his 
rs because he has administered them 
ily for himself, so now the disembodied 
liom of a world bank must be imposed 

n nations. They cannot be permitted 
y longer to trade and to borrow and lend 
th one another in license and indiscipline, 

1use they throw the economic affair into 

juilibrium and the natural correctives 

too painful. They must accept instead 
pernatural arrangements in an economic 
rdering of the world. 

Therefore, the bank shall have ways of 
xerting pressure against a selfish hoarding 

ion that would build up a surplus behind 
sh tariff walls and keep its markets to 
tself, ways of putting penalties upon a strong 
litor nation unwilling to share its ad- 
nations, 
ways also of restraining improvident and 
eckless borrowers. 

“To help create conditions under which the 
oth flow of foreign trade and of produc- 
> capital among the member countries will 
e fostered,” says the American plan. 


na 
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That does not mean freedom of trade. It 
means only that trade is to be free from 
nationalistic control. Those who created it 
and who have hitherto supposed that because 
it was their own they had a right to manage 
it as they pleased may continue to conduct 
it, but they shall not control it. All trading 
and all borrowing and lending among nations 
will be more controlled than ever before, 

nly, not by each nation in its own way but 
by an aloof international intelligence, always 
seeing the good of all. 

“It has been suggested,” say the British 
plan, “that so ambitious a proposal is open to 
criticism on the ground that it requires from 
the members of the Union a greater surrender 
of their sovereign rights than they will readily 
concede. But no greater surrender is 
quired than in a commercial treaty.” 

Yet in the next paragraph it speaks of 
the disorder that flows from the license 
nations have hitherto been free to exercise 
in making their own commercial treaties and 
Says they must now be willing to submit 
to supernational arrangements. Certainly a 
commercial treaty not a supernational 
arrangement. 


re- 


is 


HIGHLY LITERARY ABRACADABRA 

Lord Keynes, who wrote the British plan, 
is probably the most imaginative living econ- 
omist. If he were an economic illiterate he 
would be a ham-and-egger in southern Cali- 
fornia. But he is one who can say and 
believe that two and two make five and be 
led by the hand, not to an alienist but to 
a rostrum where he will receive the medal of 
a mathematical society. He conceives man 


to be engaged in a struggle to conquer 
money, and that until now he has been 
defeated in this struggle by his hoarding 


propensities, an instinct for thrift, 
fetish of solvency. 


and a 
For many years he was 
a prophet not without honor save in his 
own country. His brilliant exposition of 
deficit spending by government as a way 
of increasing the national income for every- 
body’s greater happiness became New Deal 
doctrine. He could sell the idea here but 
not in his own country—at least, not then. 
There the superstition of solvency was still 
too strong. All his wizardry derives from 
credit; it is his only trick, with dazzling 
variations. 

For all its wisdom and foresight the British 
Treasury probably did not know that a time 
was coming when it would need the imag- 
ination of John Maynard Keynes. But as 
it is with the British, when that time did 
come the man was there. He became eco- 
nomic adviser to the Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, took a seat on the board of the 
Bank of England, and entered the House 
of Lords. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEBTOR 


In the world bank, called the Clearing 
Union according to his plan, the weak would 
support the strong, the surplus resources 
of the creditor would be employed in bene- 
fit of the debtor, and yet this would cost 
the creditor nothing. He would hardly know 
it, in fact, any more than the individual 
depositor in a bank knows what the banker 
is doing with his money. 

“No particular member states,” says the 
plan, “have to engage their resources as such 
to the support of other particular states or 
of any of the international projects or 
policies adopted. They have only to agree 
in general that if they find themselves with 
surplus resources which for the time being 
they do not themselves wish to employ, these 
resources may go into the general pool and 
be put to work on approved purposes 
“This,” says the plan, “costs the surplus 
country nothing”; and yet it performs the 
tniracle of credit, which is that “of turning 
a stone into bread.” 

The words are romantically Keynesian; 
the apparatus they describe is extremely 
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practical Nothing stran h lapper 
to the mind of the British Treasury It 
looking steadily at the two facts that con- 
cern it most. One is that when the war ends 
England will be the great debtor owing more 
than she can immediately pay; the ot! 
that the United States will be the one great 
creditor, with a productive power equal to 
that of all Europe, or nearly so, and 
thing like two-fifths of the world’s m« 
gold in her hands. Now, in the li 
two facts, examine the apparatus, namel} 
world bank according to the British plar 
and you will see a wonderful thing. It h 
@ one-way door. The creditor can 
but not out 

In the first gadget phase of the iron age 
there was a cast-iron mousetrap painted to 
resemble a brick house. The door stood open 
inviting the mouse to enter; the bait was 
just beyond the threshold on the floor. The 


ht of tl 








trick was that the weight of the mouse on 
the floor caused a tri to act and slam 
the door shut The mouse might roam 
freely through the house, and looking back 
he would see the d standing open again 
just as it was when he came in, but if he 
approached the door his weight acted again 
on the trigger to close it 
MOUSETRAP FOR CREDITOR NATIONS 

For the creditor nation the world bank 

of the British plan acts in that way, ex- 


cept for the refinement that the door goes 


shut only when the creditor attempts to 
walk out with his profits. If the creditor 
nation will lighten weight by leaving be- 
hind all that is owing to it by others, then 
it can walk out. 

The description of this interesting mech- 
anism is brief. Part II, section 6, paragraph 
16, reads: “Members shall be entitled to 


withdraw from the Union on a year's notice 


subject to their making satisfactory arrange- 
ments to discharge any debit balance.” 
(There the door stands open.) But, this 
paragraph continues—“They would not of 


course be able to employ any credit balance 


except by making transfers from it either 
before or after their withdrawal, to the ac- 
counts of other members.” 

Thus the surplus country, whose credit 


resources within the pool may be used in 
benefit of all, for purposes f turning stones 
into bread at no cost whatever to itself, is 


in this position: If it is willing itself to em- 
ploy its surplus resources within the pool 
for the general good, all the better; if not, 
the bank will do it. In any case that na- 
tion cannot get its surplus out 

“In short,” says the British plan, 
analogy with the national banking system is 
complete. No depositor in a local bank suf- 
fers because tl balances which he leave 
idle are employed to finance the business of 
someone else.” 

Complete but for this slight difference, that 
the depositor in the local bank 
balance out. The complete analogy would 


“the 


1e 


can take his 





be something like this: 

Imagine an entirely self-contained com- 
nunity—the world in microcosm—with only 
one bank. Everybody does business with this 
one bank, keeping balances with it, writing 
and receiving checks to settle their accoun 
with one another. In this community there 
will be a few surplus people having always 
a credit balance, then the middle people who 
manage to get along, and lastly, the deficit 
people who are chronically in debt to t 
bank. The bank president calls one of t 
surplus people into his office and says to | : 
“Your credit balance is much too large. It is 
out of all proportion to the average. It tends 
to create a disequilibrium in the community. 
You will have to do something about it The 
surplus person says, “Oh, all right, if you feel 
that way, I'lld wn.” The bank prese 
ident says, “No, no; you can't « t. The 
effect would be deflatior y The surplus 
person says, “Well, t t The bang 
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president says, “You must employ it. If 
you don’t the bank will. There are a lot 
of people here on the deficit side. You might 
lend it to them. You might invest it in 
their business. Or you might lend it to the 
community for public works.” The surplus 
person says, “And when it comes back to me 
with interest, if it ever does, what may I do 
with it then?” The bank president says, 
“The Same thing again. In any case you can- 
not draw it out because that would be bad 
for everybody, yourself included.” 


THE BANK CANNOT GO BROKE 


Such a bank as this, or such a bank as the 
world bank will be according to the British 
plan, has the unique merit that it cannot go 
broke. “If no credits can be removed out- 
side the clearing system,” says the British 
plan, “but only transferred within it, the 
union can never be in any difficulty as re. 
gards the honoring of checks drawn upon 
it. It can make what advances it wishes 
to any of its members with the assurance 
that the proceeds can only be transferred to 
the clearing account of another member.” 

Thus it can exert upon world trade what 
the plan calls expansionist pressure—mean- 
ing inflation—and carry it to any extreme 
without the slightest fear of bad conse- 
quences to itself. The fetish of solvency at 
last is overcome. 

Another peculiarity of the world bank, ac- 
cording to the British plan, is that it opens 
for business with neither assets nor liabil- 
ities. Nobody puts anything in to begin with, 
and yet, without having put anything in, 
each member nation has overdraft facilities. 
That is simply to say that any member na- 
tion may write its checks against that orig- 
inal nothingness. The bank honors the 


checks by putting down on the books to the 
credit of that nation a certain amount of new 
world money, called bancor, which will be 
deemed to be as good as gold or the equiva- 


lent of gold although it is never to be re- 
deemed in gold or anything else. Whether 
or not this new money actually exists does 
not matter in the least. If it were imagin- 
ary it would serve the same purpose, for the 
only thing the member nation whose checks 
have been honored can ever do with the 
money is to transfer it to another member 
on the books, either as a loan or to pay a 
debt. 

When in the course of trade it comes that 
one nation owes another a debt that cannot 
be paid in goods, but must be paid in money, 
they go to the bank and settle it by a trans- 
fer of bancor from one account to another. 
Such is clearing. There is no profit in this 
for the bank. Nevertheless, as the British 
plan unfolds, the bank comes to have enor- 
mous resources, which may be employed to 
support and finance international policies on 
a grand scale, such as post-war relief, re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, ever-normal 
granaries, and great stockpiles of commod- 
ities to which all shall have equal access, and 
finally the cost of policing the world. 

What is the origin of these resources? The 
bank does not own them; it only commands 
them. Yet how do they arise? Certainly not 
by clearing trade balances for member na- 
tions. That is done without profit. These 
resources are bancor credits, and they rep- 
resent the profits of creditor nations, called 
also the surplus nations. Remember that no 
nation can take any profit out. All profits 
gained from trade must be left there in the 
form of bancor credits. The plan says: “In 
recognizing that the creditor as well as the 
debtor may be responsible for a want of bal- 
ance, the proposed institution would be 
breaking new ground.” 


GOOD CREDIT FROWNED UPON 


A nation that accumulates a very large 
credit balance at the bank is regarded as one 
that behaves in a selfish manner; it is one 
that would demand payment of debt in gold 





and hoard the gold or bury it in the ground. 
It is one that would deprive the world of the 
benefit of its surplus purchasing power, and 
the effect of that is deflationary. 

The plan says that the bank “looks on 
excessive ciedit balances with as critical an 
eye as on excessive debit balances.” It would 
like to “require the eventual cancelation or 
compulsory investment of persistent creditor 
balances in excess”; but on reflection it 
thinks that this would be going too far, at 
least to begin with, in the present state of 
world intetligence. Anyhow, they must be 
distributed, else they will “exercise a con- 
tractionist pressure against world economy.” 
And the distribution of them does in fact 
become compulsory because, if credits or 
profits cannot in any case be taken out, they 
must necessarily be employed within the 
bank for the benefit of deficit countries in 
a deficit world, as the wisdom of the bank 
shall dictate. 

When the British Treasury engaged the 
mind of Lord Keynes for this task it was 
bound to get an astonishing plan. It was 
not obliged to accept it. One may wonder 
why it did, especially that part of it which is 
Lord fantasy of unlimited credit 
administered by and for debtors in a world 
of tame creditors—unless it was for the rea- 
son that Great Britain, seeing that she her- 
self will be the great debtor, contemplates 
the role of debtor’s champion. Debtors will 
be in the majority; all of Europe wil’ be 
debtor. And the appeal of this plan to 
debtors against one great creditor nation on 
this side would be almost irresistible. 

The American plan is much more discreet. 
There is no trick door. Any member nation 
that wants to get out is entitled to receive 
back the equivalent of everything it put in, 
together with any credit that may belong to 
it. The new money this bank creates, called 
Unitas, has some visible means of support. 
Every member nation puts in something to 
begin with, namely, as much gold as it can 
afford, its own paper money and its own 
bonds. Briefly, what the American plan calls 
the United and Associated Nations stabiliza- 
tion fund is a world bank on fairly orthodox 
lines. It can buy and sell all currencies, 
it can increase its resources by selling its 
own bonds, and its money—the Unitas—will 
be gold standard money redeemable in gold. 

In the British plan gold is treated in a 
Morganatic manner. Bancor, its new world 
money, is related to gold but not married to 
it. “The purpose,” it says, “is to supplant 
gold as a governing factor but not to dis- 
pense with it.” Why not dispense with it? 
Because, as the British plan concedes, “gold 
still possesses great psychological value, which 
is not being diminished by current events.” 


Keynes’ 


BOTH PLANS ARE INFLATIONARY 


The rub is that all but a “remnant” of the 
world’s monetary gold is held in the United 
States. This important difference between 
the two plans is largely explained by that sit- 
uation of fact—who owns the gold. Partly 
no doubt it represents the idiosyncrasy of 
Lord Keynes. His feeling toward gold is like 
the wavering pagan’s feeling about holy 
water. There may be something in it. Cer- 
tainly it is not wise to say positively no, 
Yet he hates it because it cramps his style. 
Specifically, Lord Keynes hates gold because 
it limits the expansion of credit and tends 
to bring back the fetish of solvency. 

The inflationary powers of the American 
plan may be as great as those of the British 
plan, even greater. One cannot be sure, 
There are too many unpredictable factors. 
On the day the bank opens for business 
every member nation may begin to print 
money and exchange it there for credit in 
gold standard Unitas. In the British plan 
inflation is restrained only by the wisdom 
of the governing mind; in the American plan 
there are two limitations. The first limi- 
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tation is the gold base; the second is ¢) 
bank must always be prepared to m 
own Obligations, for the American 
unlike the British bank, could go br 

It may be for any one or all of these ; 
that the American plan clings to som 
for the creditor, as, of course, it shou 
that the United States is and will fo; 
time continue to be the principal 
nation in the world. 

Nevertheless the American plan f 
that a surplus nation, selling its ¢ 
deficit nations, will tend to accumu! 
credit balances in the world bank, a; 
agrees with the British plan that if a 
nation pursues its selfish course 
trolled, it is bound to disturb the eguilj 
of trade. , 

In that case it becomes the duty o; 
world bank to admonish the creditor 
and to recommend that it take co 
measures, such, for example, as to lo 
tariffs, to spend more of its wealth in fc: 
countries, and to make large invest: 
abroad. 

Any one of these measures is bound t 
internal effects, touching unemployny 
wages, the standard of living, and so on 
this cannot be helped, and it is assumed that 
although some of the effects may be imn 
diately bad for the surplus nation’s ints 
economy, still in the sequel everybod 
be benefited by what is good for the fo) 
trade of the world. 


VAGUE TERM FOR HARSH FACT 


At only one point does the American ; 
supplement the British plan, but it doe 
in an original and most extraordinary » 

The subject at this point is “abnor 
balances,” and by a coincidence both ; 
employ that vague term for a very } 
fact. 

The British plan says: “The position of 
normal balances in overseas’ ow 
ship * * * presents a problem of special 
dificulty * * * a country in which 
large volume of such balances is held 
not unless it is in a creditor position aff 
the risk of having to redeem them in ba: 
on a substantial scale. * * * At the 
time it is very desirable that the count 
owning these balances should be able t 
gard them as liquid. * * *” It belies 
therefore, and it suggests that “there should 
be some special overriding provision” 
dealing with this problem. But it doe 
propose any special overriding provision 
The American plan does that. 

Before meeting that provision it 
well to understand what “abnormal 
ances” are. They are debts, largely in ti 
form of bank deposits, subject to payment 
demand, which the debtor countries can 
immediately pay. The principal nation i 
that awkward position is Great Britain. ¢ 
the principal nations, the United States al 
is not in that position. 

At the end of the war the United St 
will be owed more than it owes, and ev 
thing it owes it will be able to pay on < 
mand, in gold if necessary. Not so ¥v 
Great Britain. 

Before the war all countries belong! 
what was called the sterling bloc kept 
bank deposits in London because Lond 
the banking center of the sterling blo 
its clearing house. The Scandinavian 
Baltic countries did and also of course all t) 
countries of the British Commonwealth 
Then there was refugee money in flight f: 
the continent, like the gold smuggled 
of Norway by hand and left in London fo! 
safekeeping. 


STAGGERING LIABILITY TO FACE 


Since the beginning of the war all these 
deposits have been blocked. Indeed, “block- 
ed balances” is the exact financial te! 
There is no figure to express the prewar ' 
of these balances, but it is a staggering -'- 









have to face at the end of the war; 
iring the war it has been increased by 
Britain’s buying of food and raw ma- 
s abroad outside the benefit of lend- 
For all of this she has written down 
ok sterling bank credits. These 
e blocked balances for the duration 
e war, payable on demanr when the war 


er b 


»farsimple. Every bank depositor 
s country knows by experience what a 
i balance is. In 1933 all the banks in 
intry closed. When they b 
ip for business again, you could 
of your money out, only a small part 
The other part was the blocked 
pay some future time as pros- 
returned or as the assets of t 
be liquidated 
he end of the war al! 
cked balances in other countries 
i demand immediate payment of them 
would have a perfect right to do, 
uld be trouble. It would be like a 
he reopened bank. There would be 
even in this country, although this 
ry can afford to pay on demand all the 
e money that is here and all the demand 
ts owing to foreigners. But for Great 
as the biggest debtor of all, it would 
us indeed. She might have to say 
that she could not pay, with all that 
would mean to her financial prestige 
So the problem, as the British plan pre- 
says, is how to postpone payment of 
blocked balances and at the same time 
them a status in which it will be pos- 
“to regard them as liquid.” A 
order indeed. The American plan pro- 
s the way. 
illustration, let it be a matter between 





ible at 
1e bank 


untries hav- 








very 


Argentina and Great Britain. There are 
ked balances in London standing to the 
Argentina. Great Britain is the 


lit of 
tor; Argentina is the creditor. Now, ac- 
ling to the American plan, the world bank, 
lied the stabilization fund, buys from 
entina her claim against Great Britain. 
en Great Britain no longer owes that debt 
to Argentina; she owes it instead to the fund, 
id she undertakes to pay it off at the rate 
2 percent a year until 40 percent of it is 
id. But Argentina, as a condition of sell- 
her claim against Great Britain to the 
lization fund, has agreed to buy it back 
m the fund at the rate of 2 percent a 
until she has bought back 40 percent 
it. At the end of 20 years, therefore, Great 
tain will have paid off 40 percent of her 
to the fund, Argentina will have bought 
k 40 percent of her original claim against 
Great Britain, and a residue of 20 percent 
be left in the bottom of the pot. 


NOBODY KNOWS WHAT HAPPENS NEXT 


There the story ends. What happens after 

it nobody knows. Evidently the writers of 
plan do not know. This, says the plan, 

“to facilitate the effective utilization of 

e abnormal foreign balances accumulating 
some countries as a consequence of the 
situation.” 

The idea is original, profound, and fairly 
* .prehensible to any but the expert mind. 
what is accomplished is perfectly clear. 
ent of the debt represented by blocked 
inces is postponed and no loss of face or 

stige will come of it because all countries 
will do it, even the United States, which 

the one country that could pay what it 
pecause on the whole it will owe much 
to others than others will owe to it. 
jitimately 40 percent of the debt will cer- 
inly be paid if the plan works. The aggre- 
te of it is incalculable. Each day of war 
inakes it more and it will include, we suppose, 
ich settlements as may at length be made of 
iat the world at large owes the the United 
otates on account of lend-lease. 

Here the grand particulars only have been 

sct out. Many details have been passed over, 
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some of them important—details touching 
the procedures of stabilization, how the 
values of the different nationel currencies in 
terms of bancor and unitas shall be arrived 





at, h 
ber and so on 

Some wii. say, “If you do not like either of 
these plans or any compound of them, what 
else? Do you prefer chaos 

Chaos not the alternative. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the Chase 


w quotas shall be a 


at ns 


ssigned to the mem- 


omy 


National Bank, says: “I would like to suggest 
as an alternative to the two plans prope i 
in tentative form by the American and Brit- 





ish experts that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a ‘free dollar’ be established in the 
post-war world This would involve the 
checking of domestic inflationary forces, the 
resumption of gold payments, and the re- 
moval of all foreign exchange controls. If 








these measures were taken, the dollar would 
constitute a sure anchorage for the curren- 
cies of other nations and would become a 
generauy accepradie interna mecium 
of exchange All intern ynal transactions 
including those of a bilate or multilateral! 
character, including the exportation or im- 
porta n of goods, including short- or long- 
term capital movements, could be cleared on 
th basis of a dollar freely redeemable in gold 


and freed of foreign exchange controls.” 


That would work Would it be in tune 
with what Lord Keynes calls the spirit of 


the age? 

Mr. Aldri i 
in monetary terms. He 
be designs for a monetary solution ! 
have that character only by technical defini- 
tion. They are in fact political pans of a 
daring order. 

Says the British plan: “The Clearing 
Union might become the instrument and the 
support of international policies in addition 
to those which it is its primary purpose to 
support. This deserves the greatest possible 
emphasis. The Union might become the 
pivot of the future economic government of 
the world.” 


banker He is thinking 


es these plans to 











STABILITY OF TIRED WORLD WANTED 


So it might. And so also might the world 
bank that is called a stabilization fund ac- 
cor g to the American plan. The last 
paragraph of the American plan reads that 
each member nation a adopt appro- 
priate legislation or decrees 
obligation to the fund and to 
activities of the fund.” 

So much for exegesis. N 
conclusion. 

Neither of these plans is for 






ing 
iflt 


re > “TO 
to carry out its 
facilitate the 





w prejudice and 


the period of 








transition only. That is to say, neither one 
holds itself to immediate d rs of the post- 
war world Both treat the impending crisis 
as an occasion. Both propose to introduce 


to 





into this confusion a world government 
act with supreme authority in the economic 
sphere. 

One of the charter functions of 
government is to maintain in all things an 
equilibrium, omitting the truth that in dis- 
equilibrium lies the infinite source of human 
energy. Stability is for a tired world 

But the ultimate purpose is political 
namely, to redistribute the wealth of the 
world in favor of underprivileged nations 

This will be done not by force but by man- 
ipulations of money and credit and by regu- 
lations and decrees touching trade, and it 
will be done, moreover, in a way to deprive 
surplus nat the political power in- 
herent in the right of a nation to dispose ¢ 
its surplus as it will 

The British plan makes a special] point of 
this, saying: “When financial contributions 
are required for some purpose of general ad- 
vantage it is a great facility not to have to 
ask for specific contributions from any pemed 
country but to depend rather on the anony- 
mous and impersonal aid of the system 4s 


this world 


ons of 
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v n e ere a 1 < 
truly inte al I 
WHAT A WONDERFUL SYSTEM 
This is to say that if it sh« i take, as 1 
did after World War N 1, 83 ( » t 
uphold the buvine power t I 
sterling, and even this mor ( { 
the American su is in the bank 1< 
Britain would 1 to t W { nu 
nor owe it to us She would ov ! 
wer! b 4 N would she } 
t to the United 8S 
l€ l it é c 
mone nd that the United Sta 
up tariff barriers, 1 € f 
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win the love ans titude « 6 1, will 
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it happet 
ADDENDA 
On July 10 the United State Tr ry 
a revised draft of the American plan, 
ig by that time received tions 
upon it from the “‘technical experts” of nea 
30 countries. The principal changes f t 
first draft are as follows 
First, the statement of purpose amended 
to embrace the objects of the Atlantic 
Charte 
Second, the size of the fund is left as be- 
fore at $5,000.000.000, but each member coune 
try shall pay in its total subscription to be- 
gin with, and half of it in gold ] nas the 
gold. One that has not gold enough may us¢ 
instead more of its bonds and { none 
to pay its original subscript I t 1 
States is | bably the only < 
could put in the full amount of id 
Third, to avoid the danger that eith« e 
United S Great Britain s! l he 
to control the fund by having v f 
to represent absolute power of - 
vided that no n nb ri be - 
mitted to cast 1 e tha ( fi f t 
total vote res c s of the Ke 
in the fund 
The effects these rev e 
(a) The ) i State b y i 
largest holder of monetary gold he 
Cc t I f gold to the ~ 
creased fourfold; 
(b) The United States t e prit 
surplus country in the w d powe 
the fund re ced by |! € 
one-fifth where befo! t wa 
and 
) The new eam} DI ! 
i I I 4 l s to ! 
i ng of tl uw le 
only the monetary purpose 
Note.—On top of al] t 
Tre suryv h eT ry ] + ‘ , & - 
000 000.000 world f a d 
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in London, on 
fronted with it 


October 8, and when con- 
Mr. Morgenthau said it was 
true and gave out a brief memorandum en- 
titled, “Guiding Principles for a Proposed 
United Nations Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.” This bank would deal only 
with member governments, to provide them 
with capital loans, and the American Gov- 
ernment would put up most gold. 
That is all the public may know about it yet, 


of the 


Adjusted-Service-Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
prepared by the Army and Navy Union, 
Disabled American Veterans, Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, Regular Vet- 
erans Association, and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, and a 
copy of a House bill to provide adjusted- 
service pay for veterans of World War 
No. 2: 

Brier ANALYSIS OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-PAY 
Bi_t—For Servicers RENDERED 

A credit of $3 per day for home service and 
$4 per day for foreign service, with an extra 
credit of $500 where wounded by an instru- 
mentality of war in the hands of an enemy, 
would be allowed all who serve honorably in 
the armed forces of the present war. 

A minimum credit of $100 for any home 
service, and of $500 where any foreign service 
was had, with a maximum credit of $3,500 for 
home service only, and $4,500 where foreign 
service was had; and where the extra credit 
of #500 for wound applies, a maximum allow- 
able of $5,000 

Upon application by the veteran to the War 
or Navy Departments the respective Secre- 
taries would certify to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the amount due, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury would issue bonds in the high- 
est multiple of $50, according to amount due. 
Where the total amount due any veteran is 
less than $300, payment with check would be 
madz2 by the Department honoring the appli- 
cation 

The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound 
interest at 3 percent for a second 5 years, after 
which interest would cease. The bondholder 
would have the option to withdraw one-fifth 
of the face value of the bond each year during 
the first 5-year period by cashing the attached 
coupons, or could retain all or part of such 
coupuns to draw the prescribed interest up 
to the full 10-year period. 

The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax free, 
and not subject to liens, and would be a prop- 
erty right, reverting to the veteran's next of 
kin or estate in case of death. Where the 
veteran's death occurs prior to application, 
the application may be made by his next of 
kin or his estate. 


OF 


EIGHT REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 

1. This adjusted-service-pay method would 
provide a tangible, earned reward for all who 
serve honorably—from buck private or ap- 
prentice seaman to four-star general or ad- 
miral, inclusive. 

2. The reward would be measured accord- 


ing to length and place of service, propor- | 


tionate to the service rendered and the sac- 

rifice made. 

3. The reward belongs to those who earn 
it, or their estates, and would be usable with- 
out bureaucratic control, or interference with 
State rights. 

4. Determination and distribution of the 
reward would require the very minimum of 
administration and creates no new agencies 
or superWsory boards. 

5. A reasonable safeguard is provided 
against hasty and unwise spending, by per- 
mitting a withdrawal of only one-fifth of the 
total reward each year for a 5-year period. 

6. An incentive to save is extended by ap- 
plying 3 percent simple interest for first 
5-year period and 3 percent compound inter- 
est for the second 5-year period. 

7. The over-all cost to the Nation would be 
less than the cost of 4 months of actual war 
expenditures in 1944. 

8. This earned-reward method would be the 
American way. 

SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CON- 
CERNING THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-PAY BILL— 
FCR SERVICES RENDERED 
Question. What is the purpose of this bill? 
Answer. To adjust, in a measure, the differ- 

ence between the pay, including food, cloth- 

ing, shelter, and medical care, of those who 
serve in the armed forces of the present war 
and civilians who work in war industry. 

Question. Aren’t the adjusted credits of $3 
and $4 per day allowed in this bill rather 
high? 

Answer. No; not when you consider the 
pay of those in the armed forces compared 
to civilian war workers. The average yearly 
pay (365 days) of all persons in the armed 
forces, including the value of food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care, is estimated at less 
than $2,300, or approximately $6 per day. 
Would the addition of the credits provided 
be unreasonable when compared to the earn- 
ings, comparative safety, and freedom of 
civilian war workers? 

Question. Would a veteran who is eligible 
to receive pension, hospitalization, and voca- 
tional training because of service-connected 
disabilities, also be entitled to the adjusted- 
service pay? 

Answer. Yes, certainly. The other benefits 
are granted because the veteran actually 
suffered disability or vocational handicap in 
line of duty, and they have no relation to 
pay adjustments. 

Question. Why not wait until the close of 
the war to make pay adjustments? 

Answer. Already over a million persons 
have been discharged—many with combat 
disabilities—and others being discharged at 
a present rate of 30,000 per month. It is 
entirely possible 3,000,000 persons may be 
discharged long before hostilities cease. Why 
should they wait for their pay adjustment? 
The knowledge this adjusted pay will be 
available should be a decided morale factor. 


A bill to provide adjusted-service pay for 
those persons who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the pres- 
ent war, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited &s the Veterans’ Adjusted-Service Pay 

Act of 1944. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “service in the military or 
naval forces”’ shall mean active service in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

(b) The term “person who served” shall 
mean a person, whether male or female, 
whether commissioned, enlisted, enrolled, or 
drafted, who served as a member of the armed 
forces or as a member of one of the reserve 
components thereof. 

(c) The term “period of the present war” 
means the period beginning December 7, 1941, 
and ending with the termination of hostili- 
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ties as proclaimed by the President, or de. 
clared by the Congress. 

(d) The term “Department” means th 
War Department or the Navy Department, or 
one of the components thereof. 

(e) The term “veteran” means any perso; 
who served during the period of the wa; 
whce‘her or not such service shall have termi. 
nated. 

(f) 
clude 
nental 
Alaska. 


The term “overseas service” shall in 
all active service outside the c 
limits of the United States o; 


ADJUSTED-SERVICE CREDIT 


Sec. 3. The adjusted-service credit shal! 
computed by the Secretary of the Departme: 
concerned for each veteran. The amount of 
such credit shall be computed in the follow. 
irg manner: 

(a) There shall be allowed $3 for each da 


of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, and 
$4 for each day of active overseas service, 
during the period of the war: Provided, That 
any veteran who performed no overseas sery- 
ic2 shall be entitled to a minimum credit of 
not less than $100, and any veteran who per- 
formed overseas service shall be entitled to 
a minimum credit of not less than $500: 
Provided further, That the maximum amount 
allowable to a veteran who performed no 
overseas service shall be $3,500, and the maxi- 
mum allowable to a veteran who performed 
overseas service shall be $4,500: And provided 
further, That any veteran may be given credit 
for active service in more than one enlist- 
ment, but the aggregate adjusted-service 
credit for all periods of service during the 
present war shall not exceed the maximum 
herein specified for the type of service per- 
formed. 

(b) There shall be allowed in addition to 
the amount authorized in (a) above $500 for 
any wound for which the issuance of a wound 
chevron or other decoration or medal is pre- 
scribed: Provided, That under this subsection 
the amount of adjusted-service credit to any 
veteran as provided in (a) shall not be in- 
creased by more than $500: And provided 
further, That the adjusted-service credit un- 
der this section and payment thereot shall 
not be reduced by any amount paid or pay- 
able under the Mustering-Out Pay Act of 
February 3, 1944, Public Law No. 225, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

Sec. 4. In computing the adjusted-service 
credit no allowance shall be made— 

(a) for service as a civilian cfficer or em- 
ployee of any branch of the military or naval 
forces, contract surgeon, cadet, or midship 
man of the United States Military Academy, 
Naval Academy, or Coast Guard Academy, or 
for service while attending or stationed at 4 
civilian educational institution and undergo- 
ing a course of academic instruction, or for 
service as a member of the Philippine Army, 
the Philippine Scouts, the insular forces of 
the Navy, the Samoan native guard or band 
of the Navy, or the Samoan reserve force of 
the Marine Corps; 

(b) for any period in excess of 30 days 
while confined under sentence of court ma! 
tial or civil court, or absent without leav 

(c) for any furlough for the purpose 
engaging in civilian pursuits; 

(d) for service of any individual whose pe- 
riod of active military service is terminatec 
under dishonorable conditions; 

(e) for service of any person holding 
permanent appointment, commission, or wa 
rant in any governmental agency detailed t 
active service with the Army or Navy, 
transferred as a part of the armed forces. 

APPLICATION FOR ADJUSTED-SERVICE PAY 

Sec. 5. (a) Each veteran at time of dis- 
charge after the date of enactment of this 
act shall be informed of his right to benefits 
under this act and shall be furnished an ap- 
plication for payment of adjusted-service | 
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nder. Upon filing of such application 
Department at time of or subse- 
t to discharge, the amount of edjusted- 
e credit of the veteran under this act 
be computed and if $300 or more shall 
rtified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
yment in bonds of the United States. 
certification shall be made by the Sec- 
f War or Navy Department as herein 
ribed. Provided, That if the adjusted- 
e credit is less than $300, it shall be paid 

he Department in cash. 
Any person who remains in active 
after termination of the war and 
service has been honorable to that 
shall be furnished an application for 
ont of adjusted-service pay and upon 
thereof payment shall be made as 
ded in subsection (a) of this section. 
6. Upon application for adjusted-serv- 
filed with the Department concerned, 
rdance with regulations prescribed 
Secretary thereof, by any person sepa- 
from the active service prior to the 
f enactment of this act, the adjusted- 
credit shall be computed and paid 
vided in section 5 (a). Such applica- 
y be filed at any time subsequent to 

‘tment of this act. 
PAYMENTS BY BONDS 

7. The amount of adjusted-service 
certified pursuant to this act by the 
tment shall be paid the veteran or his 
te by the Secretary of the Treasury by 
issuance of bonds of the United States, 
tered in the name of the veteran only, 
denomination having a total face value 
|! to the highest multiple of $50 in the 
unt certified as due the veteran, and the 
nce between the amount certified as 
he veteran and the face amount of the 
i so issued shall be paid by check to the 
eran or his estate by the Secretary of the 
sury out of the appropriation author- 
to be made under this act. Each bond 
be dated the first of the month in 
which it is issued and shall mature 10 years 
from such date. The bonds shall be redeem- 
able in the manner hereinafter provided and 
such places, including post offices, as the 
etary of the Treasury may designate. 
ch bonds shall not be transferable, as- 
ignable, subject to taxation, attachment, 

‘vy, or seizure under any legal or equitable 

cess, and shall be payable only to the vet- 
eran, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. In cases of deceased or incompetent 
veterans, the payments provided by this act 
shall be made to the next of kin of the per- 

n who served, or to his estate, as deter- 

ined by the Secretary of War, Secretary of 

Navy, or the Secretary of the Treasury 

be lawfully entitled thereto, without the 
cessity of the appointment by judicial 
proceedings or otherwise of a legal repre- 
sentative of the eState or person of any vet- 
eran or of any other persons, or of compliance 
with State law in respect of the administra- 

n of estates. The provisions of this sec- 

n shall be carried out subject to regula- 

ns to be issued from time to time to ef- 

tuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 9. Interest on each bond issued here- 
under shall accrue at the rate of 3 percent 

mple interest for the first 5 years and 3 per- 

1t compound interest thereafter but not 
nd the date of maturity, and any ac- 
rued interest will be paid with the prin- 
1 Each bond shall bear five coupons 

vering respectively the first 5 years im- 

ediately following the date of the bond, 

h coupon to bear necessary information, 
ncluding record of the face value of the bond 
nd the face value of the coupon, which latter 
shall be one-fifth of the face value of the 
Sond. Each coupon shall be redeemable at 
any time within or after the year indicated 
nh its face, except that no interest shall be 

yable on any coupon redeemed before the 
expiration of the year it covers. Face value 








of coupons redeemed before maturity of the 
bond shall be deducted from the face value 
of the bond, and payment on coupons re- 
deemed after the expiration of the year or 
years they cover shall include the face value 
of such coupons with interest as provided 
herein. 

Sec. 10. If any veteran shall have died or 
shall die without applying for or receiving 
the adjusted-service pay, application for the 
amount of such pay may be made at any 
time by such person or persons as may be 
authorized by the regulations issued under 
section 8, or the estate of the veteran. The 
application shall be filed with the Depart- 
ment concerned, which will, if less than $300, 
pay, or if $300 or more, certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for payment the ad- 
justed-service credit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 11. The decisions of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury hereunder shall 
be final and not subject to review by any 
court or other Government official. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make such regulations not in- 
consistent with this act as may be necessary 
effectively to carry out the provisions thereof, 
and may make such joint regulations as are 
necessary for such purpose 

Sec. 13. The Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are authorized to employ such ad- 
ditional personnel as may be necessary to 
administer their respective functions under 
this act subject to existing law with respect 
to personnel matters. 

Sec. 14. Any person charged with the ad- 
ministration of any part of this act shall 
make a full report to the Congress the first 
month of each year as to the administra- 
tion thereof. 

Sec. 15. Appropriations necessary to carry 
out the y; urposes of this act are hereby au- 
thorized. The appropriations for the War 
and Navy Departments and the Treasury De- 
partment for personnel, travel, and other 
administrative purposes shall be available for 
the administration of this act 

Sec. 16. Any person who charges or collects 
or attempts to charge or collect’ either 
directly or indirectly any fee or other com- 
pensation for assisting in any manner the 
veteran, his dependents, or other beneficiaries 
under this act in obtaining any of the bene- 
fits hereundrr shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

Sec. 17. Wuoever makes any fraudulent 
statement of material fact in any applica- 
tion, certificate, or document made pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, or of any regu- 
lation made under authority of this act, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. Any person who 
fraudulently receives any amount of the 
adjusted-service credit or bonds to which he 
is not entitled shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to a fine not less than twice the 
amount of such sum so received, and in addi- 
tion may be subject to imprisonment for a 
pericd of not more than 1 year. 

Sec. 18. Whoever falsely makes, forges, 
counterfeits, or alters, or causes or procures 
to be made, forged, counterfeited, or altered 
a certification or bond issued under author- 
ity of this act, or whoever passes, utters, 
publishes, or sells, or attempts to pass, utter, 
publish, or sell, any such false, forged, coun- 
terfeited, or altered certificate or bond, with 
intent to defraud the United States or any 
person, or whoever has in possession any 
such falsely made, forged, counterfeited, or 
altered certificate or bond with intent to un- 
lawfully use the same, or who shall refuse to 
surrender or release, upon demand by the 


Al1123 
veteran or lawful beneficiary, any certificate 
or bond, shall be punished by fine of not 
more than $5,000 and imprisonment for not 
more than 15 years. The Secretary of 
Treasury is hereby authorized 
use the Secret Service Division 
ury Department to detect, arres n 
into the custody of the United St 
shal having jurisdiction any pe: 
sons violating any of the provisio1 


section. 
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South Dakota Chapter, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Endorses Missouri 
River Improvement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker. realizing 
the great dividends in the realm of con- 
servation which will accrue from the cur- 
tailment of floods and the constructive 
use of the excess waters of the Missouri 
River, the Madison (S. Dak.) Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America has 
endorsed the proposed Missouri River 
improvement program and I am includ- 
ing with these remarks a copy of 
resolution of endorsement and the let- 
ter accompanying it. 

I have been advised that the Madison 
(S. Dak.) Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America has sent this resolu- 
tion together with an appropriate let- 
ter of transmittal to other chapters of 
the league in the Missouri Rivery Valley 
and elsewhere. It is a true work of con- 
servation which harnesses the flood- 
waters of a river and prevents their de- 
struction of the natural habitat of fish, 
birds. and wildlife—producing instead a 
productive environment where fish, birds, 
and game can rear their young and make 
their homes with security against the 
demolishing forces of tremendous floods. 

This South Dakota Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League deserves the com- 
mendation of sportsmen and nature lov- 
ers throughout America on being the 
first to adopt a resolution of endorsement 
on this project of national significance 
to all true conservationists: 


the 


MADISON CHAPTER, 
IzaaK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Madison, S 
The old saying “Ni: 
being wise in time” 
apply to us now in connection 
Missouri River development pr 
Enclosed you will find a copy of 
tion adopted by the membership of ou 
ter at our last regular meeting ’ 
lution is self-explanatory. 
After careful deliberation e « 
conclusion that we had our ch 
t... attitudes. The first would 
just sitting by and watching thi: 
come an actuality, and when 
was made, should it be, and 
voice in protest we probably wou 
heard. The second wot'd be that of 
in now while j I 
| tion and helping it along by an end 


GENTLEMEN 
of wisdom is 


the project still need 
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and as the thing grew and grew we undoubt- 
edly would be consulted on various points 
from time to time, and in this way could 
probably iron out things that we thought 
should be changed as they came up, rather 
than after they had been done. 

We choose the latter attitude, for, after all, 
many of the developments in this project 
will be in line with the objectives of the 
league. We felt it would be better to help 
formulate the pian than to sit back as critics 
thereby increasing the possibility of any sug- 
gestions, in keeping with the league policies, 
being given consideration 

We would be pleased to have you bring this 
up at your next chapter meeting toward the 
end of adopting a similar resolution, that 
the league may be united 

This resolution is the impartial and con- 
sidered judgment of our chapter, and we 
feel it is in keeping with the ideals and 
principals of the league and is worthy of 
your support 

Sincerely, 
JacK STEEN, Secretary. 

Whereas the proposed Missouri River de- 
velopment program, when properly developed, 
promises to alleviate or entirely elimi- 
nate the serious flood condition now existing 
in many of our Southern and Southwestern 
States; and 

Whereas this program would also provide 
much needed irrigation for the large ex- 
panses of semiarid regions in South Dakota 
and other States bordering that river, and 
that this irrigation will have a great tend- 
ency to decrease soil erosion by the intro- 
duction of vegetation and cultivation cf these 
lands heretofore nontillable; and 

Whereas this irrigation should also make 
possible the natural growth of timber, thus 
providing ideal habitat for various species 
of birds and animal life; and 

Whereas this program, if properly Cevel- 
oped, should greatly decrease the amount of 
silt always present in the waters of this 
great river, thus making it much more favor- 
able to the habitation of fish life; and 

Whereas this program should provide nest- 
ing places and resting places, favorable for 
migratory waterfowl; and 

Whereas this program should afford enough 
control over floodwaters now raging down 
the river in mighty torrents laying waste 
every living thing in their path, that these 
same floodwaters can be used for construc- 
tive purposes, such as the establishing of a 
much more constant water level for many 
bodies of water now suffering, such as Devils 
Lake in North Dakota; and 

Whereas previous experiences should pro- 
vide proper administration so that all signs 
of pollution in this river and its tributaries 
shall be eliminated: Be it therefore: 

Resolved, That we, the Madison chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, in 
keeping with our ideals and pledge to pro- 
tect woods, waters, and wildlife, shall go 
on record as favoring, and actively devote our 
efforts to the promoting of the proposed Mis- 
souri River development program, that it may 
sooner reach a successful state of comple- 
tion and add materially to the benefits to 
all living things within its scope. 


“Bureau of Globaloney” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 











orD, I include the following memoran- 
dum from John T. Flynn: 


The war against the American mind never 
ceases. The latest offensive to be launched 
against it is in the United States Office of 
Education. That bureau, established to pro- 


mote educational processes and studies, is | 


now engaged in a secret attempt to create a 
Government-financed division of propaganda 
in the field of international politics. On the 
surface it is asking funds to establish what 
it calls a diyision of international education. 
If this were honestly named it would be 
called the “Division of Globaloney.” What is 
more, this little job is being cooked up by one 
of those inevitable emigree professors who 
has been in this country less than 10 years 
and who is now prepared to take over the 
formation of the crude, untutored American 
mind in the interest of his internationalist 
and racial passions. 

Last summer Dr. Walter Kotchnig, an 
Austrian, was brought into the Office of Edu- 
cation by its head, Commissioner Studebaker, 
and, without any official status whatever, 
given the run of the place and complete 
access to its files. In a few weeks he 
emerged with a 32-page report severely criti- 
cizing the Department of Comparative Edu- 
cation in the Commissioner’s office and end- 
ing with a proposal for a department of inter- 
national education, which, of course, is the 
idea he had in mind before he began his 
“investigation.” 

This proposed department will (1) distrib- 
ute propaganda pamphlets and other material 
to schools and other institutions, promoting 
Dr. Kotchnig’s international or globaloney 
ideas; (2) send out lecturers at Government 
expense propagandizing the same line; 
(3) distribute kits containing teaching mate- 
rials as aids to the propagation of the 
globaloney faith; (4) send representatives 
abroad to be indoctrinated with internation- 
alist philosophy. Of course, Dr. Kotchnig 
would head the department. Moreover, it 
seemed important to the doctor that at least 
two Englishmen be on the staff. 

This writer has no objection to the pres- 
ence in our communities of foreign scholars. 
On the contrary, as a member of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City, I have 
favored and even urged the presence in our 
colleges of men truly representative of the 
cultures of other countries so that our youth 
might be exposed to the best that Old World 
civilizations have to offer. We must never 
close our eyes and ears to the sources of 
knowledge and wisdom from whatever cor- 
ner of the globe they may appear. This is 
one thing. It is quite another to take in 
these busybody emigres who industriously 
seek to worm their way into positions of 
power and put them in charge of the very 
machinery of education here. It is also an- 
other thing to create an immense and ex- 
pensive propaganda machine for their alien 
ideologies and put that machine in their 
hands to use against the minds of our people. 

In this instance, however, the case need 
not be put wholly on this ground. What 
policy this Nation may pursue in interna- 
tional affairs is a subject which the people 
of America and their representatives must 
determine after deliberation and debate. 
Every side of the subject must be presented. 
In our society are many organizations well 
equipped to present all phases of the sub- 
ject. The Government must be the instru- 
ment of the people in carrying out the policy 
on which they finally decide. It is unthink- 
able that a bureau shall be set up—and 
stealthily, too—to enter this discussion and 
use the power, prestige, and the funds of the 
people to tip the scales on one side or the 
other of this great debate. We should oppose 
such a bureau no matter what side it under- 
took to support. It is un-American and 
indefensible. 

It is time to call a halt to this persistent 
drive of recently arrived teachers—some of 
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them refugees—who keep everlastingly at the 
job of inserting themselves into our Gover; 
ment, to control its thinking and shape its 
decisions in favor of objectives which a; 
dear to them not because they are Americans 
but because they are the angry or injured 7 
vengeful victims of enemies in other land 
The report of this Austrian interloper ha 
been subjected to analysis by members of the 
staff of the Commissioner of Education a) 
this analysis reveals his whole proposal t 
be superficial, self-serving, and worthles« 
Nevertheless, an effort is being made to push 
through an appropriation for this enterpriss 
I urge members of the Education Commi: 
tees of the Senate and House to be on guard 
against it. I urge all Members of the Senat; 
and House to keep an eye open for this 
scheme to plant in this Government a whol! 
un-American device of propaganda, 


So Much Depends on Price of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Mining Record, Denver, Colo., of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1944: 


SO MUCH DEPENDS ON PRICE OF SILVER 


Provircial easterners have built up a ha- 
tred for silver to the detriment of the Nation 
and the world. Otherwise honest publica- 
tions have libeled the white metal by printing 
untruthful articles designed to discredit 
silver, break its market price, and make it 
possible for eastern silversmiths and jewelers 
to buy the metal at cheap prices. There is 
a serious lack of patriotism in such actions 
because silver is the metal that to a great 
extent controls the output of needed stra- 
tegic metals and makes possible production 
of many metals needed in our prosecution of 
the war. Silver is a byproduct of many 
metals needed in the war effort and when 
the price of silver is hammered down, it is 
not possible to mine its sister metals in the 
Same ore body at a profit. There has been a 
serious slump in silver production and this, 
in part, can be traced to the eastern cabal 
that has been knifing the white metal. 

The Nation must awake to the fact that 
the immense metal production that has been 
made by the mining industry to supply the 
war needs is depleting the mines of reserves 
which should be held over and above pro- 
duction. The new dealers have prevented 
corporations from financing and developing 
new mines so the old mines developed befor 
the New Deal came into power have had t 
provide the needed metals. Prospectors ha' 
left the field because financing of prospect 
mining companies had been stopped by New 
Deal laws. So it will be seen that som: 
strong medicine is needed to bring the min- 
ing industry back to life so that new mines 
may be discovered and developed. 

To overcome the disastrous injury t! 
the present Washington administration has 
done the mining industry, the way is open 
through bimetallism. Prospectors would 
then return to the prospect trail and new 
discoveries would be made. Financiers would 
furnish speculative funds to develop pros- 
pects into mines. The Washington brain 
trust might even see the error of its way 
and allow speculators to place money in 
shares of new mining and oil corporations 
rather than to close this legitimate avenue 
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eculation and allow touts and racketeers 
> these speculators of many millions 
rs each year in crooked horse and 
races, as is now the case. 


Complicated Forms Have Been Clarified 
and Size Greatly Reduced by the Office 
of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, has made 
many improvements in the administra- 

, of the act over which he has juris- 
tion. I have just received from him 
tter in which he enclosed an old form 
heretofore used consisting of 20 pages 
the use of annual financial reports 
m business concerns. This 20-page 
has heretofore been accompanied 
y an instruction book of 16 pages. 
Mr. Bowles also forwarded the new 
orm which takes its place of four pages 
instructions occupying a single 
et of paper printed on both sides. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM WILL HELP 


It occurs to me that instead of de- 
incing and condemning the Office of 
rice Administration that more good 
iid be accomplished by working with 
s organization and trying to get com- 
licated forms clarified and huge ques- 
ionnaires reduced to the minimum in 

I do not believe that any person who 
has given intelligent thought and con- 
sideration to the subject will advocate 
abolishing price control. It is absolutely 
necessary. Since it is, let us work to- 
gether and make it as easy as possible, 
It should not be overlooked that the Price 
Control and Stabilization Act is saving 
the American taxpayers $50,000,000 every 
24 hours on the cost of the war alone 
compared with the cost during World 
War No.1. A program that is so helpful 
should not be destroyed or weakened. 

We can afford to suffer inconveniences 
and condone some irritations in order to 
save such a huge amount of money each 
day which would otherwise be passed on 
to future generations including veterans 
of this war to pay. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
Mr. Bowles, which is self-explanatory: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1944. 
rhe Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: As a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which at 
times has been critical of O. P. A. forms, you 

be interested in the attached exhibits. 

Exhibit A is the form for annual financial 
reports from business concerns and the book 
f instructions which accompanies it. The 


report, you will note, fills 20 pages; the book- 
let 16 pages. 


Exhibit B is the new form which takes its 
piace, As you will see, it occupies four pages, 


with instructions occupying a single sheet of 
paper, printed front and back. 

This is one of several steps we are taking 
to simplify forms and procedures, which I 
believe will save time and trouble for indus- 
try, the Government, and the public. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Administrator, 


News From the Battle Front 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House, I 
include in my remarks two letters from 
our former colleague, the Honorable 
James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
who resigned his seat in this body to 
serve the Nation on active duty at the 
front. 

We admire the courage and spirit of 
any man who is willing to yield an hon- 
ored place in the House of Representa- 
tives and face the dangers and rigors of 
war in defense of his country. Such 
was the decision made by our noble 
friend and colleague, Congressman Van 
Zandt: 


SovuTHWEST Pactric, December 19. 

HeEtLto GEorce: Now that I am settled on 
board my own ship—was made commander 
of this ship September 9—will pound out a 
few lines for the benefit of yourself. 

Well—I reached the war zone after flying 
11,000 miles via Australia on November 2— 
going into training for amphibious warfare. 
The powers to be permitted me to arrange 
my own refresher program which I did. 
After 1 month's training during which I took 
part in six landing operations was given 
the going-over by a four striper who imme- 
diately ordered me to take command of this 
ship (LST No. 457). 

No doubt you have followed our opera- 
tions of landings, etc., through the press. 
So you will know the ship—she is 350 feet in 
length, 4,000 tons, crew of 77 and carries 
plenty of armament. “LST” means landing 
ship for tanks but frankly we carry most 
anything including troops, etc. It is inter- 
esting to stick the nose of these ships up on 
the beach to unload in a hurry when all my 
past training in the Navy has been to keep 
the ship off the beach. 

This climate out here or down under is 
plenty tropical. We are not so many miles 
south of the Equator; thus it is hot (I said 
hot) with plenty of rain. It rains one min- 
ute, burns you up the next, but regardless, 
in the shade one can cool off, and best of all 
at night it is cool. The islands are all 
heavy jungle growth with towering coconut 
and banana trees. The jungle growth ex- 
tends to the water’s edge while in the -back- 
ground tres-covered mountains 15,000 and 
16,000 feet high add to the beauty. Several 
of the mountains are snow covered but as yet 
I haven't seen them. One interesting thing 
is—these mountains have no such thing as 
a timber line—trees and foliage cover them 
to the top. 

The natives are funny. We call them 
fuzzie wuzzies while no doubt they call us 
damn fools for looking at them as we do. 
The men drape themselves (hips only) with a 
cloth while the women employ the grass skirts. 
Naturally we look and look, but as yet none 
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of us seem to think they are turning white 
When that happens all hands will fly back 
to the States toot sweet as a Frenchman 
would say. These natives live in small vil- 
lages made up of bamboo, etc. Frankly they 
are dirty and many have diseases. Where 
the missionary has been on duty they do try 
to keep clean a little. Just a little 

I cannot help but comment on the fine 
job all hands are doing out here. In the 
first place the weather gets one down, next 
we get no news except a few lines every now 
and then by radio, no movies for weeks and 
weeks, no liberty in a city since such things 
don't exist cut here, and believe it or not 
we haven't seen a white woman for over 
2 months. All we do is work and work 
My heart goes out to the soldier and marine 
who slaves for 18 and 20 hours, frst to build 
roads, dugouts, landing strips, unloads his 
own equipment plus supplies, then turns 
around and has to fight a Jap rat who lives 
in the jungle, who doesn't mind sleeping in 
a hole filled with water, one whom malaria 
doesn’t bother, one who crawis around in- 
cluding trees like a monkey, one who can 
exist on a few handfuls of rice. Yes, 
these boys work until exhaustion and grij 
like hell when we hear of strikes back 
States. What the Government 


+ 


with labor leaders 


sireé, 


in 
should 

is to send them out to this 
part of the world and we'll show them wh 
long hours and hard work for a little wage 
amounts to. I'm only sorry as a Member of 
Congress it was not possible for me to 
through what I'm now going through 
it been, my speech to the House on the 
ject would have startled the American peo- 
ple. Would and could tell you much 
with Old Man Censor checking, naturally it 
is necessary the subject matter be general- 
ized as I have tried to do. 

Upon arriving in Australia it was my priv- 
ilege to be greeted by the general. He sure 
took good care of me in the way of inter- 
views, etc. He is as gallant as ever and, 
contrary to what you hear, liked a lot by 
his men. All world problems seem to be 
at his fingertips—sharply alert on any sub- 
ject—above all well preserved and apparently 
in the best of health. Learned to know all 
of his staff a little better and at the same 
time pal with our mutual friend (General) 
who is the general's plans officer. 

Well, George, give all my best wishes, as- 
suring each I’m in the best of health and 
enjoying myself tremendously. Take good 
care of yourself and with my usual 
wishes to a real friend, as always, 


£0 
Had 


sube 
ur 


but 


best 


JIMMIE. 

P. S—Tell the boys on the floor also at 
the hotel I said “hello,” especially Beecher 
Hess. 

SouTHWEST Paciric, February 12. 

Dear Georce: Between trips from our base 
to the north, will steal a few moments to 
answer yours of recent date. Both reached 
me this morning, and words fail me to ex- 
plain how pleased I was to receive them. 

I am delighted to know you enjoyed my last 
letter. As you no doubt realized, I kept 
right close to the censoring line and was still 
able to give you an idea of what we are doing 
out here. Would love to tell you many details 
which you and other Members should know, 
but the censor barrier is up. I’m sorry, but 
it cannot be helped. 

Since writing you last it has been my pleas- 
ure to receive another promotion. This time 
my promotion calls for me to command a full 
division of landing ships for tanks. On Feb- 
ruary 1 the promotion took effect, and now 
in naval language I’m labeled as C 
x40 of LST’s attached to the Seventh U. S. 
Pleet. This new duty will continue to keep 
me in the forward area or right in the middle 
of the show daily. 

We are still hitting the Nips between the 
eyes many times dail) I have bes 
sO many operations since early Oct 


I have lost track of the number. 


1 part 
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thing standing out in all of these shows is the 
fine teamwork of the armed forces. One 
talks about groups clicking; believe me, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps sure click out 
here. The stick this force carries is power- 
ful, and when they strike it is done with 
almost unbelievable precision. Only one who 
is part of these shows can appreciate the 
effect of this powerful strike on the enemy 
forces, 

Our summer is just about over; fall is set- 
ting in; change of season doesn't mean a 
thing. For the fall and winter we'll just 
have more heat and rain, but we do like to 
talk about the seasons 

Well, George, I'm feeling fine and trust you 
are likewise. Drop me a note when you can. 
Say hello to my colleagues for me. With 
best wishes as always. 

Sincerely, 


J.E.V. 


A Quart of Milk and Allotments for 
Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the War Department is adver- 
tising through an Associated Press ar- 
ticle under date of March 2, and which 
I will extend in the Recorp, a statement 
made by the public-relations officer of 
the Office of Dependency Benefits, to the 
effect that any American soldier and 
misguided girl who wish to perpetrate in- 
fidelity through birth of illegitimate chil- 
dren can be recompensed for their ef- 
forts by the Government of the United 
States to the tune of $30 for the first 
child and $20 for each additional child. 
The question arose with respect to eligi- 
bility of an English girl for allotments 
for quadruplets. It is not necessary for 
the father even to make application for 
the allotments when he acknowledges 
parentage. 

Some of my constituents who sympa- 
thize with the American wife of the sol- 
dier in question are reminding me that 
it was Adolf Hitler who first advertised 
and encouraged this kind of practice on 
the part of government. We haye simply 
added to this practice the promise of 
our Vice President “a quart of milk a day 
for everybody in the world.” 

The article follows: 

THE QUADS ELIGIBLE TO $90 MONTHLY FROM 
UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, March 2.—The quadruplets 
bern in Heanor, England, will be eligible for 
a dependency payment of $90 a month if 
their father is an American soldier and 
acknowledges them as his children. 

A War Department spokesman said the 
Army allows payments for illegitimate chil- 
dren if the father acknowledges parentage. 

The monthly payment for the first child 
is $30, with $20 for each additional child. 

Capt. George Schuyler, public relations 
officer of the War Department's Office of De- 
pendency benefits in Newark, N. J., said if it 
were established that the father of the chil- 





| 


dren were an American soldier, the quads’ | 


mother could receive dependency payments 
for them even if the father did not apply. 


Time to Call a Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago the United States 
Forest Service and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture presented a proposal for the allo- 
cation of $100,006,000 to be used for the 
condemnation of lumber-manufacturing 
plants and private timberlands. This 
bureaucratic scheme was not approved, 
but it took the united efforts of the lum- 
ber industry and Members of Congress 
to defeat it. 
agency to be known as the Forest Prod- 
ucts Service and to bypass the elected 
representatives of the people by obtain- 
ing approval through the war powers of 
the President. It was contended by the 
Government agency that the owners of 
the timberlands and manufacturing 
mills were incapable of operating in the 
public interest, that the timber stock 
was being dissipated and that Govern- 
ment competition and Government own- 
ership was the solution. It can be said 
tc the credit of Mr. Roosevelt that in the 
end he did not approve of the Govern- 
ment going into the lumber business. I 
vigorously protested the setting up of 
this bureaucratic scheme. 

The Forest Service, although rebuffed 
in its effort to create the Forest Products 
Service and spend $100,000,000, continues 
to press for Government ownership of 
private timberlands and strict Federal 
controls over the industry. In the 1943 
annual report of the Forest Service, filed 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, is 
found the following statement by Lyle F. 
Watts, Chief, Forest Service: 

I believe that Federal forest legislation, 
including but not limited to regulation of 
cutting practices on private forest lands, is 
now more urgently needed than ever before. 


On page 15 of this report is found rec- 
ommendations for legislation, and I 
quote: 


Three major lines of public action have 
been suggested: 

1. Regulation of forest practices on private 
lands. 

2. Aid to forest landowners. 

3. Extension of public ownership. 


In a speech delivered at Indianapolis, | 


Ind., on December 13, 1943, Mr. Watts 
Said: 

Within the borders of national forests and 
purchase units already established are 
50,000,000 acres of private land; of these 
some 36,000,000 acres should be acquired by 
the public, * * * 60,000,000 acres outside 
of existing national forests and purchase 
units should be given national-forest status. 


The plan was to set up an | 
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For perhaps another 50,000,000 acres si 


community ownership seems desirable, a 

If Mr. Watts’ suggestions are put into 
effect, there would not only be Govern. 
ment domination, supervision, and com- 
petition, but thousands of public schools 
could not successfully operate if these 
vast forest lands were purchased by the 
Government and removed from the tax 
rolls. Local self-government has suf- 
fered tremendously due to the present 
forest holdings of the Government, which 
totals 196,300,000 acres; about one- 
fourth of all the land area of America is 
Government-owned. It is time to cal] a 
halt while we still have the American 
system of free enterprise and freedom of 
opportunity. The growth of the mon- 
ster Federal Government must end, and 
at the same time priorities, allocations. 
restrictions, and other Government con- 
trols which were brought on by the war 
should be stopped immediately after hos- 
tilities cease. 


I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial from the Arkansas Democrat 
entitled “Bureaucracy Eyes Our Forests”: 


BUREAUCRACY EYES OUR FORESTS 


For several years Washington bureaucracy 
has had an eager eye on the Nation's pri- 
vately owned woodlands. Here was a juicy 
plum if it could be plucked—a huge field fo: 
the extension of bureaucratic controls, jobs 
and spending. 

Guardedly at first, then boldly under the 
guise of war necessity, the scheme was put 
forward. Private owners were misusing and 
wasting our forest resources, the Nation was 
told. We were skidding headlong into a 
timber shortage unless the thrifty and nur- 
turing hand of bureaucracy—a grating laugh 
goes with that one—took charge. 

Forgotten was all the earlier talk from 
the same Federal sources about the hand- 
some job of timber conservation that was 
being done and how growth was keeping 
up with increasing wood demands. Those 
words and figures didn’t fit the tune of loom- 
ing timber scarcity unless bureaucracy took 
over the seedling to saw-log. 

The proposal was rebuffed vigorously by 
forest owners. But bureaucracy never lets go 
of an idea for expanding its powers—and 
jobs. Evidence that it still cherishes this one 
is clear in a statement, released Monday, from 
the United States Forest Service. 

The statement pictures our forests as 
shrinking under the huge war use of timber, 
while another vast demand for rebuilding 
Europe hovers over them. It says our for- 
ests must have better care to meet the pres- 
ent and prospective drains on their growth. 

Then, outlining remedies, the statement 
urges as a major one, regulation of forest 
practices on private lands. 

And there you are, Mr. Woodlot Owner, 
marked out for a red-tape halter if an al- 
ready powerful bureaucracy can manage it 
Better decide now, before the halter is slipped 
on, how you'd like taking orders on man- 
aging your woodlot from a Federal official 
and running to the county seat for a permit 
when you wanted to cut a few saw-logs. 

To Arkansas, one of the great forest States 
this matter is vitally important. We have 
proved that we can take care of our forests 
ourselves, though there still is much to be 
done. Most other States have given the same 
proof. 

It would be one more wallop at the struc- 
ture of State and local rights, already tot- 
tering, which cannot go down without tas 
ing our democracy down with it. 








wu 


Congress Rebukes the Presidert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
editor of the Webster News-Times in my 
district, Mr. Ray W. Behymer, has com- 
mented on the recent congressional ac- 

overriding the President’s veto on 
the tax bill. This editorial entitled 
Congress Rebukes the President,” is 
worth reading: 

CONGRESS REBUKES THE PRESIDENT 


The New Deal, in the person of President 
Roosevelt, was given a stinging rebuke last 
week through the action of Congress in over- 
riding Presidential veto of the $2,300,000,000 
tax bill. The override vote of the House of 
Representatives, 209 to 95, and the override 

> of the Senate, 72 to 14, followed close 
1 the castigation by Senator ALBEN BARKLEY 
f President Roosevelt for his veto of the 
bill—probably the most severe by a Senate 

jority leader of his party chief in the his- 
f the United States. 

Ostensibly the congressional revolt was 
against the specific action of the tax-bill 
veto, but actually the result can be viewed 
as a revival of constitutional government; 
f repudiation of government by executive 
decree, and of rededication of the American 
principle of Government of, by, and for the 
people 

The tax-bill veto was only the excuse for 
the congressional revolt. The reason lies 
deeper. It lies in the resentment of Senators 

nd Congressmen to the high-handed dis- 
dain with which the Executive has treated 
the legislative branch; in the hatreds en- 
gendered by the New Deal in the class warfare 
it has persistently fostered; in the expressed 
demand that all processes of American po- 
litical life be subordinated to the whims of 
executive and personal control. 

Reaction of the American public to the 
spectacle in Washington, as reflected by 
newspaper editorials throughout the Nation, 
range from unqualified approval of Senator 
BARKTEY and the congressional action by Re- 
publican papers of the North and Democratic 
papers of the South, through half-hearted 
nations of what happened by so-called 
indenendent papers, to sobbing defense of 
the President and denunciation of Congress 
by New Deal publications 

Among the latter, although classified as 

vendent, is the Chicago Sun, which said 

‘To explain Senator BARKLEY’s resignation 

s floor leader and the angry outbursts of 
House leaders, then, one must look farther 

eld (tha. the tax bill). We think the ex- 
planation lies in party politics plus the in- 

reasing willingness of Congress, under re- 
tionary leadership, to serve the special in- 
rests of special groups.” 

The Chicago Sun, established by New 
Dealer Marshall Field III, to provide direct 

pposition to the antiadministration Chi- 
cago Tribune, aware of the New Deal ad- 
ministration’s record of “serving special in- 
terests of special groups” is in a specious 
position charging the people’s representa- 
tives with a “crime,” the place for which 
has been set by its political overlord. 

But other quotation would be only repeti- 
tion. Cornment to this point has brought 
us, in memory, to a page of the Clarksdale, 


exp! 
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Miss., Daily Press, issue of Monday, February | 
21, 1944, which reached our desk a couple 
of days ago. The Clarksdale Daily Press, as | 
News-Times readers know, is the publica- 
tion of Capt. Tom Gibson, native and formed | 
resident of Webster, who writes the “Away | 
Back When” column which regularly appears 
in the News-Times. 

Before getting to the page aforesaid, it 
ought to be shown that Captain Tom, if not 
an unreconstructed rebel, certainly is an un- 
reconstructed Democrat. On an all too brief 
visit in Webster a few months ago, Captain 
Tom paid his respects to the News-Times, 
ani while in conversation paid his respects, 
too, to the Republican Party, as well as to 
the New Deal administration. 

As Captain Tom spoke about the Repub- 
licans, you could almost hear a whisper from 
th Deep South—something about “dam- 
yankees.” But that’s another story. This 
concerns a more immediate situation as we 
quote Captain Tom, who is up to his ears in 
helping to establish the National Byrp for 
President Club, in part: 

1e New Deal * * * etc. It looks 
like Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated 
th: fourth term. If he is, it’s going to put 
me in a tough spot. I have said all my life 
that I would never vote a Republican ticket, 


far 
40r 


but next November might be different. 
In voting, the Republican ticket is just 
about as low-down as I'll go. The New 


de 





Use of Tokens by Office of Price 
Administration Instead of Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
tests of the use of the new tokens by the 
Office of Price Administration, reported 
in the Chicago newspapers of January 
26, 1944, showed that tokens saved more 
than 50 percent of the time of shoppers 
and clerks at the cash-register counters. 
More than 200 key Chicago retailers and 
40 professional shoppers, representing 
consumer groups, witnessed the demon- 
strations and acclaimed the results. 

These tokens were put into use na- 
tionally February 27, 19844. They will 
save food stores and housewives millions 
of manhours every week and do much to 
eliminate the regular Friday line-up in 
grocery and meat stores. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
the American Association of University 
Women on this subject, which is self- 
explanatory: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. 
Mr. CHESTER A. BOWLES, 
Director, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bow.es: We have just examined 
the plan for issuing ration tokens and have 
seen samples of the tokens which are to be 
used. We believe that the use of tokens will 
be a desirable step for both simplification 
and economy. It seems to us that the tokens 
are clearly distinguishable from anything else 
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which women carry in their purses, and 
should cause no confusion with money or car 
tokens. 

The only problem in putting the ration 
tokens into use which we see is that the 
coupons in ration book No. 4 are numbered 
8, 5, 2, and 1, respectively, in each column 
In the initial stages of using tokens there 
may be some confusion when each of these 
stamps is given the same value of 10 point 
We feel sure, however, that consumers will 
quickly accustom themselves to the 10-point 
valuation for each stamp and will find the 
token plan easier to handle than the present 
plan 


Perhaps the most important result of the 
token plan will be the speeding up of the 
lines passing the cashier's counter. Le 
time lost in waiting to pay for pur s 
will be a real boon to war workers, particu- 
larly the women who must carry on two 


jobs—one in industry and one in homekeep- 
ing. 
Sincerely yours, 
EsTHER COLE PRANKLIN 
Associate in Social 
CAROLINE F. WARE 
Chairman, National Committee 
Social Studies. 


Studies. 





on 





Bimetallism Would Bring New Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
CRD, I include the following article from 
the Mining Record, Denver, Colo., of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1944: 

BIMETALLISM WOULD BRING NEW PROSPERITY 

The western metal-mining States are facing 
a big post-war problem. When the soldiers 
return home there must be jobs for them. 
The metal-mining industry must be reorgan- 
ized to provide as much work as possible. 
We can expect little cooperation from Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, but we can ourselves out- 
line a campaign that will bring results 


Congressional new dealers threw a monkey 
wrench into western economical machinery 
when they stopped the corporation method 
of financing of mining and oil development 
These industries afford the brightest outlook 
for employment of returning soldiers. But 
the handicap must be overcome. The Sulli- 
van bill now before Congres which would 
exempt mining and oil shares from the'provi- 
sions of the Federal securities law, would 
oring a return of needed corroration financ- 
ing so necessary for employment of labor 


It is also true that the West and the entire 
world would attain new prosperity through 
increased commer if a world bimetallic 
standard were adopted. The United States is 
trying to save the world. To accomplish this, 
the United States should advocate the im- 
mediate adoption by the Allies of world bi- 
metallism. This action would, in part, 
come the bad legislation placed on the statute 
books of the United States which may ulti- 





overe« 


mately make ghost towns of formerly pros- 
perous mining centers 

Bimetallism, at an honest rat! would 
bring a return of prospe to x ng - 
tricts and also bring new p! 
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entire Nation and 
creased commerce. 


the world through in- 
The world should adopt 
bimetallism as soon as possible, so that when 
ihe war ends the 
tT 


gold-sitandard nations and 
he silver-standard nations can do business 
with gold and silver money with one bimetal- 
lic standard all over the world 
The stagnation that we face in 
mining districts and oil fields ult of 
ill-advised laws could be overcome in part by 
the adoption of bimetallism. ‘The Washing- 
ton administration can save its face through 
adoption of bimetallism and g our 
western mining districts hack to the activity 


entitled 


the metal- 


$3 are 


‘ 


to which they are 


Adinsted-Service-Pay Bill 


tx TENSION OF 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


KANSAS 


REMARKS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, when Congress passed legislation pro- 
viding for mustering-out pay for veterans 
in the service it was generally agreed that 
future legislation would be enacted pro- 
viding for vocational training, rehabilita- 
tion, and adjusted-service pay. A num- 
ber of bills are now pending in Congress 
dealing with these various subjects. The 
matter of adjusted-service pay has been 
under study for some time by the several 
veterans’ organizations. Recently the 
Army and Navy Union, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Regular Veterans 
Association, the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States unan- 
imously agreed on a proposal for ad- 
justed-service payments to men and 
women discharged from the service. 

I am today introducing the bill that 
they have unanimously approved as a 
basis for consideration. There will be 
no disagreement in Congress as to wheth- 
er or not an adjusted-service-pay bill 
should be enacted. Congress will no 
doubt follow the example set in World 
War No. 1 by enacting legislation that 
will tend to equalize the compensation be- 
tween those who served in civilian life 
and those who were called into military 
service. This is the least cur Nation can 
do for the millions of men and women 
who were taken from civilian employ- 
ment and placed in military service for 
the defense and protection of our Na- 
tion. There will no doubt be much dis- 
cussion in the legislative halls on the 
amount that is to be paid. The decision 
on the amount of adjusted-service pay 
will be arrived at after extended hearings 
in both branches of Congress. I am in- 
troducing the bill sponsored by these or- 
ganizations as a basis for these hearings. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a statement signed by the 
officers of the various organizations 
which have unanimously agreed on the 
proposal I am introducing today, to- 
gether with a brief analysis of the bill: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1944. 
To Whom It Méy Concern: 

rhe undersigned, duly authorized repre- 

sentatives of five national veteran organiza- 


| 


tions wholeheartedly endorse, and request 
early congressional consideration and favor- 
able action on an adjusted-service-pay bill— 
vices rendered—which will provide ad- 
justed-service-pay credits of $3 per day for 
home service and $4 per day for foreign 
service, with a maximum of $3,500 for home 
service and a maximum of $4,500 where for- 
eign service was had; plus an extra credit of 
$500 if wounded by an instrumentality of 
war in the hands of an enemy, to all who 
serve honorably in the present war. Pay- 
ments to be,.made in bonds, with ccupons, 
issued by the Treasury Department upon 
certification from the War or Navy Depart- 


ments 


¢ . 
ior 5el 


Tue ArMy AND Navy UNION, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WarREN E. MILueR, National Commands 
REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. Frioyp, National Commander. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
MILLARD W. RICE, 
National Service Director. 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART, 
FRANK HALEY, 
National Legislative Representative, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Omar B. KETcHUM, 
National Legislative Representative. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-PAY 
BILL FOR SERVICES RENDERED 

A credit of $3 per day for home service and 
$4 per day for foreign service, with an extra 
credit of $500 where wounded by an instru- 
mentality of war in the hands of an enemy, 
would be allowed all who serve honorably in 
the armed forces of the present war. 

A minimum credit of $100 for any home 
service, and of $500 where any foreign service 
was had, with a maximum credit of $3,500 
for home service only, and $4,500 where for- 
eign service was had; and where the extra 
credit of $500 for wound applies, a maximum 
allowable of $5,000. 

Upon application by the veteran to the 
War or Navy Departments the respective fec- 
retaries would certify to the Treasury 
Department the amount due, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would issue bonds in 
the highest multiple of $50, according to 
amount due. When the total amount due 
any veteran is less than $300, payment with 
check would be made by the Department 
honoring the application. 

The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound 
interest at 3 percent for a second 5 years, 
after which interest would cease. The bond- 
holder would have the option to withdraw 
one-fifth of the face value of the bond each 
year during the first 5-year period by cashing 
the attached coupons, or could retain all or 
part of such coupons to draw the prescribed 
interest up to the full 10-year pericd. 

The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax 
free, and not subject to liens, and would be 
a property right, reverting to the veteran’s 
next of kin or estate in case of death. Where 
the veteran’s death occurs prior to applica- 
tion, the application may be made by his 
next of kin or his estate. 


EIGHT REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 


1. This adjusted-service-pay method would 
provide a tangible, earned reward for all who 
serve honorably—from buck private or ap- 
prentice seaman to four-star general or ad- 
miral, inclusive. 

2. The reward would be measured accord- 
ing to sength and place of service, propor- 
tionate to the service rendered and the sac- 
rifice made. 

3. The reward belongs to those who earn 
it, or their estates, and would be usable with- 
out bureaucratic control, or interference with 
State rights. 

4. Determination and distribution of the 
reward would require the very minimum of 
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administration and creates no new agen 
or supervisory boards. 

5. A reasonable safeguard is provide 
against hasty and unwise spending, by pe 
mitting a withdrawal of only one-fifth of +) 
total reward each year for a 5-year period 

6. An incentive to save is extended by a; 
plying 3-percent simple interest for first 5. 
year period and 3-percent compound inter. 
est for the second 5-year period. 

7. The over-all cost to the Nation would be 
less than the ccst of 4 months of actual yw 
expenditures in 1944. 

8. This earned-reward method 
the American way. 


Les 


e 


would 


SoME PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANswry 
CONCERNING THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-Ps 
Bitt—For SERVICES RENDERED 
Question. What is the purpose o1 this b 
Answer. To adjust, in a measure, the di! 

ference between the pay, including f 

clothing, shelter, and medical care of th 

who serve in the armed forces of the pres: 
war and civilians who work in war indust 

Question. Aren’t the adjusted credits of 
$3 and $4 per day, allowed in this bill, rather 
high? 

Answer. No; not when you conside: 
pay of those in the armed forces compared 
to civilian war workers. The average year; 
pay (365 days) of all persons in the armed 
forces, including the value of food, clothins 
shelter, and medical care, is estimated 
less than $2,300, or approximately $6 pe: 
day. Would the addition of the credits pro- 
vided be unreasonable when compared to the 
earnings, comparative safety, and freedom 
of civilian war workers? 

Question. Would a veteran who is eligible 
to receive pension, hospitalization, and vo- 
cational training because of service-con- 
nected disabilities, also be entitled to the 
adjusted-service pay? 

Answer. Yes; certainly. The other bene- 
fits are granted because the veteran actu- 
ally suffered disability or vocational handi- 
cap in line of duty, and they have no rela- 
tion to pay adjustments. 

Question. Why not wait until the close 
of the war to make pay adjustments? 

Answer. Already over a million persons 
have been discharged—many with combat 
disabilities—and others being discharged at 
a present rate of 30,000 per month. It is 
entirely possible 3,000,000 persons may be 
discharged long before hostilities cease. 
Why should they wait for their pay adjust- 
ment? The knowledge this adjusted pay 
will be available should be a decided morale 
factor. 

Sponsored by Army and Navy Union, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 


Mere About Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address delivered by me over 
the N. B. C. network on Saturday, March 
4, 1944: 


Perhaps you are tired of hearing about su! 


| sidies, Twice within the last year the qui 








of subsidies has come up for extended 
ussion in Congress. Twice both Houses, 

ge majorities, have passed legislation 
ibiting certain types of subsidies. Twice 
President has vetoed this legislation. In 
her case were the opponents of subsidies 
» muster the necessary two-thirds vote 
ss the bill over a veto. It might be 

that this settles the issue, but I do 
elieve that any issue is settled until it is 
i right. Up to date this issue has not 
settled right. I am sure, therefore, that 
will be further action on the subsidy 
ion in Congress within the next few 





s unfortunate that the subject of sub- 
is so complex. That accounts for the 
hat there is and has been a great deal 
fusion on the subject even in the minds 
l-informed people. One reason is that 
are subsidies and subsidies. Some 
yf subsidies, like those on copper and 
strategic materials, or those on oil 
such as peanuts, flax, and soybeans, 
been helpful and have saved the Gov- 
é 1ent and the taxpayers of this country 
tantial sums of money. I Know of no 
tion to this type of subsidy. The con- 
yn of subsidies of this kind has never 
been an issue in Congress. 
The type of subsidy which is in disrepute 
it is known as a consumer or roll-back 
The purpose of. these subsidies is 
pay a part of everybody’s food bill, ir- 
tive of his ability to pay it himself. 
This is the type of subsidy which has been 
banned twice by large majorities in Con- 
In some cases these subsidies are paid 
rmers, in others to processors, but the 
yment is passed on to the consumer 
ugh an adjustment of ceiling prices. 
e consumer benefits to the same extent as 
if the subsidy were paid to him directly. 
During all of the discussion of subsidies, 
the principal argument advanced for con- 
er subsidies has been that the Federal 
Government must pay a part of the food bill 
f this country or have the war effort sab- 
ed by strikes and labor trouble. This 
argument is set out succinctly in the minor- 
report on the Steagall bill, which was 
ntly vetoed by the President. On that 
subject the report contains this language: 
rhe only protection against increased wages 
is the maintenance of the present price 
structure. If prices are increased, demands 
for increased wages will follow immediately. 
if these demands are resisted, production of 
sential war equipment will be impaired.” 
Substantially the same argument has been 
anced by the President in the course of 
several messages to Congress. 
Those who take this viewpoint, apparently 
consider cunsumer subsidies as a program 
ippeasement to organized labor. If they 
are so considered, however, it must be ad- 
itted that the President’s role as an ap- 
peaser has been no more successful than 
was that of Chamberlain at Munich. We 
ve seen what happened in the coal and 
lroad strikes. We are going to see the 
me thing happen with respect to the de- 
nds of the steel workers for substantial 
wage increases. The fact that we had in ef- 
fect a subsidy program costing over a billion 
lars annually had no effect whatever in 
preventing or settling the coal strike or the 
| strike. In both cases, after much ma- 
uvering by the administration and a lot 
mumbo-jumbo about the Little Steel 
rmula, 15-minute lunch periods, and 
ortal-to-portal pay, the strikers received, 
yt all they asked, but substantially more 
than they ever expected to get. This ad- 
ministration has been in power long enough 
w that we know just about what it will 
do under any set of circumstances. I am 
sure there is no well-informed person who 
Goesn’t expect a flock of wage increases be- 
ween now and next November, The only 





a 


adv 





question is what particular method of higher 
mathematics will be used to get away from 
the Little Steel formula so as to save every- 
body’s face and still grant substantial in- 
creases. What we do or don’t do in the case 
of subsidies isn’t going to have the slightest 
effect on wage increases. 

There might be some justification for 
either wage increases or subsidies if the cost 
of living were actually advancing faster than 
wages and salaries. The facts of the matter, 
however, are just the opposite. Since the 
war began, hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries have increased 42 percent, 
weekly earnings over 70 percent and the cost 
of living only 23 percent. In other words 
the average factory worker is far better off 
today as far as income and the cost of living 
are concerned than he was when the war be- 
gan. Since then our national income has 
doubled. It is true are a few people whose 
incomes have not increased, but their num- 
bers are not as large as supposed. Most 
families have had substantial increases in 
income because wage rates have increased, 
hours are longer, and additional numbers 
of the family are working. 

It is true that food prices have advanced 
more rapidly than some other prices, but in 
spite of this, the average American has con- 
sumed more good, wholesome, nourishing 
food during the last 2 years than ever before 
in our history. Notwithstanding this fact, we 
are today spending only 21 percent of our 
total income for food. If we were eating 
food of the kind and quantity that we ate 
for the 5 years preceding the war, we would 
be spending only 16 percent of our national 
income for food. There is no country any- 
where in the world today whose people come 
anywhere near the American people as far 
as quality and quantity of food are con- 
cerned, and no nation where as small a pro- 
portion as 21 percent of the national income 
is spent for food. In the light of that, does 
the demand for food subsidies seem justifi- 
able? 

One of the amazing developments in con- 
nection with the discussion of subsidies has 
been the gross exaggerations which have been 
carried in the press and over the radio with 
respect to prospective increases in the cost 
of living if subsidies are discontinued. You 
have heard perfectly fantastic figures on this 
subject, all of them implying that if sub- 
sidies were discontinued, prices would ad- 
vance at a terrific rate. Not one of these 
commentators or writers has been able to 
offer the slightest support for his argument, 
but naturally many housewives who have 
heard these statements have been alarmed. 
The only way these statements can be justi- 
fied is on the theory that if we don't have 
subsidies we are not going to have price 
control. The people who make those argu- 
ments forget that the price-control law stays 
on the statute books whether we have sub- 
sidies or not. If we wiped out every con- 
sumer subsidy today, the O. P. A. would still 
have every bit of the authority which it has 
always had to impose ceiling prices. The 
fact of the matter is, the greatest increase in 
food prices has been in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, a field which the O. P. A. has barely 
touched. Housewives who paid 86 or $7 a 
bushel for canning peaches last summer and 
fall, and similar prices for other fresh fruits 
and vegetables, know how the O. P. A. has 
fallen down on the job in this particular. 
For more than a year the O. P. A. price sched- 
ules on citrus fruits were such that dealers’ 
margins were far higher than in normal 
times, all of which was passed on to the 
consumer. 

Recently the O. P. A. has acknowledged its 
failure in this regard and has come out with 
a new schedule which has considerably re- 
duced citrus-fruit prices to the consumer. 
Yet, people in the O. P. A. who are responsible 
for these exorbitant prices are among those 
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who have been making extravagant 
ments as to how the living 
would go up if we did away with subsidic 

The American people have a right to demand 





state< 
much at 
mucn cos < 


that the O. P. A. do its duty by ds z with 
the price situation in a realistic way tead 
of demanding large appropriations of t! 


taxpayers’ money to cover up its mistakes 
Let the O. P. A. enforce the law as ¢ Tress 


wrote it, and housewives will not have to 
worry about the cost of food 
Wages continue to go up, notwithst ling 


the fact that Congress directed the Preside: 
to stabilize both wages and prices as of } 
tember 1942. As long as wages rise costs will 
go up. It will be necessary to have some 
slight price increase to take care of ad- 
vancing If the O. P. A., however, will 
hold these price advances to the amount of 
actual increases in cost and if the President 
will carry out Congress’ direction to stabilize 


1ese 


ts 


wages we need have no fear of runaway price 

Now, let me briefly refer to some of the 
objections to consumer subsidies. In the first 
place, they are inflationary. They have the 
same effect as wage increases. They give con- 
sumers expanded purchasing power without 
additional gocds to purchase. They increase 
the amount of money available for purchases 
in the black market. They in se the na- 
tional debt They result in 1 increase in 
production 

Such subsidies are qbjectionable also be- 
cause, once started, they are bound to expand 





They started at the rate of only a few hundred 
million doll 


ars annually. Now they are over 
a billion dollars annually and advancing all 
the time. The President has talked of $2,000,- 
000,000 or more per y and some advocates 
of subsidies have used even higher figures 
Being in the nature of an appeasement, the 
extent to which subsidies will go deperds en- 
tirely upon the demands of those advocating 


them 

Another question which is b 
many people is whether we can get rid of food 
subsidies after the war. Today we are paying 
a smaller proportion of our national income 
for food than ever before. If it is necessary 
for the Government to pay a part of the coun- 
try's food bill now, how will it be po 
deny similar demands after the war 
inemployment and reduced wages 
us? 


thering a good 


sible to 
when 
confront 


Processors and farmers object subsidies 


because they have been, and are being, used 
to regiment and control those who receive 
them 

But I think the principal reason that most 
Americans oppose consumer subsidies at th! 


time is because they regard them as a c 
ardly and unfair effort to pass a part of our 
grocery bill on to the next generation and 

the men who are fighting our battles 
the world today. Here we are, safe at home 
making far more money as a Nation than 
ever before in our history; here w 
the average consuming more a! 


all over 


are on 
d better food 
than ever before in our lives; here we are 


50 
well off that we spent over $6,000,000,00 
for alcoholic liquors alone in 1943; yet, if the 
supporters of subsidies have their when 


our soldiers come back from the f 
front we are going to present them with the 
biggest grocery bill in history. There may 


good American citizens who want 


responsibility for this. Ido not. That the 
reason I say this subsidy questi h not 
been settled and will not be settled ur 


is settled right. I think the American | 
believe in a pay-as-you-go phil ! far 
as that is possible. Unf inatel} ( 
not pay the entire cost of the \ > go 
We are going to have to p 

of that expense to the 

Surely, however, in th the n I I 
period in our entire history, we can at 


pay our own grocery 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1, in support of the Worley substi- 
tute for the emasculated soldier voting 
bill, in a speech in this House I said, in 
substance, that the substitute calling for 
Federal distribution and transmission 
back to the States was the surest, sim- 
plest, and most adequate procedure for 
affording the members of our armed 
forces an opportunity to vote; that due 
to the number of men in the forces, their 
location all over the globe, and the in- 
ability of the States to get the ballots 
to them, it was necessary that a Federal 
plan of distribution and collection be 
adopted; that this was no invasion of 
States’ rights because when the ballots 
are returned by the Government the de- 
termination of their validity is left to the 
States; that the bill reported out on the 
floor was full of insurmountable practi- 
cal obstacles which would prevent the 
men from exercising the privilege of ab- 
sentee voting. 

During the course of the several days’ 
debate, statements were made that the 
soldiers were not bothering about exer- 
cising their right to vote. From my ob- 
servation of our people, they value the 
right of suffrage. I believe that those 
who are carrying the brunt of this war 
are interested in having a voice in the 
selection of the officials of the country 
and in the form of government which 
they are fighting to preserve. No other 
American can have a higher right of 
exercising his voting privilege. 

In this soldier-vote controversy they 
are not interested in technicaliites and 
conditions, but as far as this legislation 
is concerned, they are primarily inter- 
ested in a simple practical means of 
voting. 

The following poem, sent by Corp. 
Henry Bowen to the Calvert Independent, 
a weekly newspaper published in Calvert 
County, Md., evidencing an interest in 
the franchise and not technicalities and 
obstructions, recently appeared in that 
paper. Corporal Bowen is from Holland 
Point, Md., and is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Bowen. He was wounded 
in action and has been in an overseas 
Army hospital for some months: 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


My Uncle Sam said see here Joe 

I know you're earnin’ lots of dough, 
A workin’ on the farm all day 

To make the harvest really pay: 

But now I need you for a fight 

To fix things up and make ’em right; 
So men can work an’ live an’ pray 
In what we call the U.S. way. 

So I an’ millions left for war 

To finish off this newest chore. 

Yet while we're gone, it’s in the mill, 
A few at home are out to kill 

Our right to exercise franchise 
Through politics and even lies 
Designed to keep us from the polls 
Though votin’s done from deep fox holes, 





But we have beaten super-Huns 

With bayonets and planes and guns, 
We've beaten, too, the tricky Japs 

Who thought all Yanks were braggin’ saps, 
These victories none can deny, 

Though each in turn caused some to die. 
An’ GI's we, will never fail 

No matter where the troop ships sail. 
All liberties we will defend 

At home, abroad, until the end. 

Then we will beat those who say 

You cannot vote election day. 


Power and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Reber Boult, at Layman’s 
Day services in the West End Methodist 
Church, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The very thoughtful address follows: 

POWER OF RESPONSIBILITY 
I 

his is layman’s day. This has been an 
institution of the Methodist Church for 
years; and was only last year integrated into 
the week of dedication, where it found a 
wellspring of response in the life of the 
church. Last year, largely through the vi- 
tality of the board of lay activities, headed 
by a Tennesseean, Dr. George L. Morelock, 
more than 40,000 laymen spoke from Meth- 
odist pulpits or platforms in this season; this 
year it is thought that thousands more will 
actively participate. 

The Methodist Church started as a lay- 
man’s church. Part of its appeal was a re- 
volt against the stultifying formalism of a 
ritualistic worship, and the repression of an 
autocratic church government. In _ past 
years, in this church, there may have been 
too much of a tendency to let the bishops, 
the general officers, the connectional boards, 
and the preachers run the church and its 
affairs, both temporal and spiritual; but 
there has been a growing tendency encour- 
aged by those very church leaders (and cen- 
tralized in the board of lay activities) to 
inject the voice of the Methodist congrega- 
tion into the councils of policy, and to pro- 
ject the influence of Christian laymen more 
vitally into the life of the world. 

John Wesley said: “The world is my par- 
ish.” I say to you: There are not enough 
ordained preachers and consecrated mission- 
aries in this and in all other denominations 
to serve that parish. 

Therefore, on this day, I not only feel a 
responsibility to say something to you, which 
shall possibly feed and stimulate your 
thoughts; but more strongly still, I assume 
the privilege of speaking for you, for us, the 
laity of this church. 

II 

I am a Methodist layman, 

I believe in Jesus Christ as the source of 
spiritual power, because He so claimed: “All 


power is given unto me in heaven and in | 


earth.” 


I affirm that the church of God through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is the recipient of 
that power, for such as choose to use it, that 
its membership constitute the heirs of its 
traditions; the proof of its message, and the 
voice of its promise, 
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I devote my obligations to its saints, my 
homage to its traditions, my respect to its 
leaders, my reverence to its inspiration: and 

I accept my obligation to its calls: my re 
sponsibility to live according to its rig} 
demands; my consecration to its message 

III 


Were I a minister, and entitled to digniry 
this talk with a text, I should select the 
eighth verse of the first chapter of Acts, where 
Jesus is quoted: “But ye shall receive powe; 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon yoy 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both jy 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samari 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth” 

“Ye shall receive power. * * *” Tp, 
only condition imposed is that the Holy 
Ghost shall have come upon you—not 
you have been ordained a minister, conse. 
crated a bishop, or answered a call to s: rve 
as a missionary. When you accept Jesus 
Christ as your persona. Saviour; in sum 
when you join the church with all that the 
greater dignity of such a step demands “Ye 
shall receive power. * * *” 

As a layman, we are in touch with power, 
we have power. While I do not wish to over- 
simplify, and thereby limit, it may be likened 
to the current of electricity which is wired 
into your home. You may sit the dark hours 
through, with no response from all the pow- 
erful current available to you, until you reach 
out and turn the switch. Then that power js 
converted into light for you to use. 

“What power?” you ask. So also did the 
assembly of the San Hedrin ask Peter after 
he had made the cripple walk. Peter said: 

“Be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by Him does 
this man stand here before you whole.” 

Further he told them: 

“This is the stone which you discarded, but 
which now has become the cornerstone.” 

Peter was telling these people that they 
had been offered the same source of power 
but that they had discarded it. 

You are in touch with this power, which i: 
those days brought the dead to life and mace 
the helpless walk. 

Let’s not hide behind the clergy on this 
Far from blaming the official family of the 
church for assuming authority, I think our 
leaders have had a large measure of this re- 
sponsibility pushed off on them by the lay- 
men. 

True enough, our bishops and ministers 
have their responsibilities and they are striv 
ing to measure up; in by far the greater num- 
ber of instances. Then, too, even a bishop 
isonlyhuman. He’s only a preacher who ¥ 
once alayman. And as for the preacher, he's 
only a layman once removed. 

Particularly in recent months, we have s 
our College of Bishops take the lead in ¢ 


| crusade for a new world order; and this sea- 
| son of dedication is another example of the. 


energy of the official family of the church 
What is it they are trying to do? They are 
devoting all of their lives to—well, to do 
what?—to interpret the gospel, and to fix 
us a stronger realization of our place in Gods 
Kingdom on earth; and to bring the unchris- 


tian to be like us. 


“To be like us.” Like you. Like me. Yes 
that’s it. And it’s a test few of us like t 
face. But there we are—the majority of us 
reared in Christian homes, brought throvgh 
the Sunday school into the church. At least 
we came into the church after a life in a 
Christian community. We are the proof of 
Christianity. We are the fruit of 2,000 years 
of living in the time of our Lord. 

What do we prove? 

Therein lies the personal, individual re- 
sponsibility of every professing Christian. 
For with power in any form, as the night 
follows day, comes responsibility. 








IV 


This responsibility may 
areas, without lessening 
derly consideration, let us divide it 
hese areas: (1) Individual, (2) home, 
church, (4) community and personal 
(5) nation, (6) the world 

More than a year ago I was sitting in 
eregation with my family, also 
ung soldier. Later that day, at the 
table, he began to ask each of us what 

i been thinking about while the pastor 
While I must confess that his 
was based more on psychological 

in churchly doctrine, it brought us 

ly up against a question we rather 

ced to answer. I suspect that at our 
that day some of us indulged in what 


well be divided 
its intensity. 


an 
an 


ving 


be charitably called half-truths. Are 
taking the trouble to switch on the 


I believe that in the home there is a 

l measure of acceptance of individual 

{ tian responsibility than in any other 

With the ties of love that bind hearts 

ely, there is more inclination to find a 

render a service, to lighten a load, to 

en a lonely spirit. Of course, I know 

you know that this responsibility is 

i by some, who do not send, much less 

their children to the Sunday school 

vho do not make Jesus a friendly part 

household. By making of God a lov- 

ther, and of Jesus a friend by daily 

ition, not only will the parents profit, 

t the children will absorb the idea that the 

nly friends, the parents, the home, and 

family are all bound up together in a 

nship that is beautiful to them, and 

X serve as a beacon light from which they 

et out upon their uncharted sea as 
years unfold. 

3. Nathan Bedford Forrest once said, “One 


soldier in motion is worth three standing 
We have our share of churchmen in 
West End, and in all Methodism for that 


er, who are standing still, if not sitting 


Under no circumstances would I presume 
tell you or any other layman just what 

1 should do. My leading purpose is to 
suggest to you that you have a personal re- 
sponsibility to do something. 

I have heretofore affirmed that the church 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit is the 
recipient of the power made available to us 
all. It is more than that. It is the active 
agent through which this power is trans- 
tted. It is charged with energy and is a 
source of light just as effectively as electric 
current is the source of energy and light. 
Just as you turn the switch and make electric 
energy and power available to you in light, 
heat, and its other manifestations, even so 
must you associate yourself with the church 

i take some affirmative action to make its 
energy and power available to you. You 

bably first came in contact with this power 
t or shortly before the time you joined the 
church. It is equally probable that none of 
us have availed ourselves of the tremendous 
resources which are latent therein. 

It would be fine if it were not necessary to 

ve organizea churches in order to accom- 
plish the evangelistic work of the world. 
However, no one could deny or wish to 
eliminate the uplift that comes from the wor- 
hip service of the church. Since we are 
humans and are not yet eligible for the 
elestial choir, it was necesary to have an or- 

inization dedicated to the spread of the 
Christian doctrine and to its interpretation 

nd worship. In this organization lies a 

lirecting plan to assist us in defining our 

responsibility; to furnish us with a plan 
under which we can give our energies, and 
accomplish the limited objectives of the 
single church, and the unlimited objectives 
of the general church. 

It is a truism to say that any single church 
is simply a collection of individuals. To the 


mil 








degree that those individuals assume a vital 
responsibility for the advancement of the 
church, in that way only is the church suc- 
cessful. It is not possible for you on the 
one hand to claim allegiance to a church 
through your membership, and at the same 
time contribute to its progress by standing 
still 

4. This thought leads into a consideration 
of the next area of responsibility, that rep- 
resented in your relationship to the commu- 
nity and your personal contacts. The church 
cannot be isolated from the community any 
more than you can keep from influencing the 
attitude of your friends and your commu- 
nity by your assumption of Christian 
sponsibility, or your failure so to do 

We do have a greater responsibility once 
we have associated ourselves with the church 
Many of us serve as horrible examples. I 
am sure that everyone present has, at one 
time or another, heard one say thet 
they did not want to the church, or 
did not want to contribute to the church, be- 
cause So-and-So was such an old hypocrite 
In other words, the entire church is 
judged by the community reaction to one 
or more members who are derelict in their 
responsibility. 

Nor is it enough to be negatively nonof- 
fensive. Wendell Phillips once said, “How 
prudently most men creep into nameless 
graves, while now and then some boid man 
forgets himself into immortality.” 

If we are the proof of 2,000 years of the 


re- 


some 


join 


being 


Christian message, it is not enovgh to us 
to evade issues, cut through back alleys, 
and dodge responsibility, instead of ag- 


gressively pursuing the good for our church 

5. What is the Christian layman's 
sponsibility to his Nation? 

Again, I say that I cannot tell you just 
what you should do, but I am confident that 
there is a need for a more definite interest 
in national affairs on the part of churchmen, 
and a corresponding conviction on the part 
of governmental leaders that these laymen 
are the voice of the enlightened people. In 
this, as in other areas, we cannot sit idly 
by and trust that all things will work out 
well if let alone. Nor can we be content to 
say it will not do any good to take an active 
interest in governmental affairs since our 
vote will not be counted if cast. It is cer- 
tainly true that it will not have a chance to 
be counted unless we do cast it. It is also 
true that our ideas will never have a chance 
to be considered unless we utter them. Let 
us be men in motion rather than men in 
waiting. 

“Static right is no match for dynamic 
wrong.” “Moral convictions serve no pur- 
pose until they are translated into action.” 

I said that I wanted to be able to speak for 
you, as well as to you. I believe most laymen, 
the grass-roots variety, are wholeheartedly in 
support of our Nation in its war effort. Their 
sons and daughters, the fathers of their 
grandchildren, are fighting it. Furthermore, 
I believe most laymen want our official church 
to go on record and say so in no uncertain 
terms. I believe that they resent such or- 
ganizations as the Peace Now Movement. I 
believe that they do not want their religion, 
as represented by their church, to be a hot- 
house plant which would wither and die upon 
exposure to the rugged conditions of the 
world in which we live. 

I agree with anyone who argues that war is 
terrible. There are things more terrible, such 
as the condition of the subjugated countries 
of the world. I believe in supporting this 
war, without which neither I, nor anyone else, 
would this day have an opportunity to speak 
his views from the pulpit of this or any other 
church 

I believe that pure pacifism is to religion 
what Christian Science is to the art of heal- 
ing. It is fine, as far as it goes, but there are 


re- 
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some conditions that only a surgical opera- 
tion can relieve 

It is in this area that I think the Christie: 
layman should meke his influence felt 1 
order that it may not be lat iid that the 
church went int stirement during the | 
riod of emergency, held its conferences in the 
sheltered cloiste ind returned y to enj 
the sunshine of peace and prosperity, the: 
tell the world how it should be rur 

6. The last area is even more difficult of 
definition 

I do not see how there can be an light 
ened Christian isolationist. We must assume 
our responsibility in wor!d affair This 
Government of the pecple, and the 


ment will not assume such re 


less the people so will it. Therein lies ou 
responsibility. We are the people 

We have tried the other way. Following the 
First World War we as a nation enacted the 
role of the Pharisee We carefully drew our 
robes of nationalism around us, passed by on 
the other side of the ocean, and thanked God 
that we were not as other me It took ¢ 
world revolution to blow us out of our com- 
placency. Revolut will succeed on revolu 
tion unless some form of world rder 1 


established 





In the days of our Revolut y We 
Thomas Paine wrote These ar e time 
that try men’s souls; the summe: lier and 
the sunshine patriot will in this crisi 
shrink.’ Paine al relates t ident of 
his visit with a Tory innkeeper who refused 
to take any part in the Revolution b« se he 
wanted peace in his time. | e poll it 
the innkeeper’s children, who vw playin 
nearby and said to a friend, “Were this Tory 
aman, he would say: ‘If there n t be a n- 
flict with tyranny, let it come in n time 
Let there be peace and freedom in my chil- 
dren's time.’ ”’ 

The words and the story might be yvester- 
day—today—tomorrow. These are the time 
that try men’s souls, and in the field of our 
discussion today they might be paraphrased 
to read: “The summer Christian nd the 
sunshine churchman will in this crisis 
shrink” 

If there must be conflict with ty: let 
it come in our time and may we so plan 


that there may be lasting peace and freedom 
in the time of our children, and 
dren's children. 

Just as it was truly said that a nation can- 
not exist half slave and half free, so 
cannot exist half slave and half free. That 
is a responsibility we cannot evade We 
should make the war an opportunity to 
emphasize the service to be given by the 
church rather than to be horrified when the 


our chil- 


a world 


of 


subject is discussed in our pulpits. Bishop 
Arthur Moore said in Birmingham in 1936 
that the Christian faith had made more 
progress in China during the Japanese in- 


vasion than it had in the 50 years preceding, 

because the Chinese learned and « rved 

that the ies practiced a religior 

which sometimes was their only source « 

material assistance and spiritual comfort 
Missions has come to be ar 

ject in some circles. 


ISé 
missionar 


me 


1 unpopular sub- 
Yet, I dare say that the 





nissionary effort has been the leaven which 
shall, in years to come, ma possible the 
orderly spread of a peaceful world order. 


This field should be supported more stronely 


than ever before, not only by our dollars bi 


by our convictions. Not only must we join 
in the conflict with tyranny, but we must 
contribute toward that better day of a brave 
new world when there shall be peace and 
freedom. 
Vv 
This is not only a dreadful responsibility, 


it is a wonderful opportunity; 2 
overcome the scourge and build a pe t 
peace, then indeed we shall have seen the 
morning break and shall have experienced a 
touch of the eternal. 
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This fragment of a poem was taken from 
the body of a dead Australian soldier: 


“Ye that have 
eyes 
3eyond the 
And know that 
rise 

The dawn of ampler life; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rends the 
That God has given you the 
dower 
To live in these 
part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That you may tell your sons 

light 
High in the heavens 
take 
‘I saw the powers of 
flight; 
I saw the morning break!'” 


faith to look with fearless 


tragedy of a world at 


strife 
out of death al 


and night shall 


heart, 
priceless 


great times and have your 


who see the 


their heritage to 


darkness take their 


In this opportunity we are not alone For 
not only did Jesus say “Go ye into all the 
world”; but he also said: “Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end cf the world.” 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Washington, through a bill 
passed this week end by the State legis- 
lature and which is coordinated with 
the Federal measure reportedly approved 
by the House and Senate conferees, has 
guaranteed to every eligible service man 
and woman, and also, in fact, to every 
single Washington resident now serving 
his country in any way outside its bor- 
ders, the right and the opportunity to 
vote in this year’s elections. 

By opportunity I mean that these 
service people from my State now have a 
full and a free opportunity to vote. They 
can vote a complete ballot; they can vote 
it through a simple, quick, and non- 
technical method; they can be sure their 
votes will be counted. Iam indeed proud 
to report that my home State has made 
every possible effort, and will continue to 
make every effort, to facilitate such vot- 
ing. My home State wants its soldiers 
and sailors and marines and its merchant 
seamen and Red Cross workers and all 
its other citizens overseas to vote a full, 
countable ballot. That desire is realized 
in this new law of Washington. 

This new law was born of unselfish, 
nonpartisan efforts on the part of the 
legislators and of the administration of 
a great Governor, Arthur B. Langlie. 
The Governor took the lead in creating 
this assurance that all our people over- 
seas, and all our servicemen everywhere 
shall have the privilege of voting as eas- 
ily, if not more easily even, as the folks 
back home. I want to extend my per- 
sonal and official congratulations to Gov- 
ernor Langlie and to the members of the 
legislature, regardless of party, who have 
brought into being this new absentee vot- 





ing law primarily for the benefit of our 
fichting men and women. 

Governor Langlie and the legislature 
have thereby proved beyond question 
that my home State is not only clearly 
conscious of its responsibilities, in and to 
the Union, but that it has the men and 
the brains and the initiative to fully 
meet every test which those responsi- 
bilities entail. I feel that my State has 
again proved that it is sovereign within 
its realm, and that it does not need either 
the paternalistic or the dictatorial hand 
of the Federal Government to guide it, or 
to force it, in the conduct of its affairs. 

I want to review briefly the salient pro- 
visions of the soldier-voting law just 
adopted in my State. First, it applies 
not only to service men and women 
everywhere, but to all those in service 
auxiliaries overseas, to Red Cross work- 
ers, merchant marine members, civilian 
employees of the armed forces, and to 
any citizen sojourning outside the 48 
States. It also applies to every eligible 
person who has been discharged from 
the armed forces, but who has not had 
time to reregister for voting. 

It provides these people may vote 
Federal ballots if they have sought but 
have been unable to obtain the State 
ballots. One applicatior for the ballots 
serves for all elections. The applica- 
tion is simplicity itself, and the law 
“leans over backward,” as is proper, to 
give virtually any type of application the 
full effect of the most technically cor- 
rect kind. Registration requirements are 
waived. The ballots can be voted very 
simply, and their delivery is by air mail, 
both coming and going. My State has 
appropriated $170,000 to administer this 
act. This includes the necessary air mail 
postage cost, in the event the Federal 
act does not give these ballots free air- 
mail passage. The law also provides that 
the ballot can be shortened and light- 
ened, to facilitate transportation, but 
its contents cannot be decreased or in- 
creased. In other words, my State’s serv- 
icemen will get to vote a full ballot, not 
a “short-change” ballot, unless it so hap- 
pens that the better ballot has been de- 
layed in transit. 

The law advances our State primary 
to July 11, 2 months earlier than usual, 
to give our soldiers plenty of time to get 


their ballots and tosend them back. The 


ballots are countable for 25 days after the 
primary, and for 18 days after the gen- 
eral election. 

The act takes effect immediately. I 
would like to quote in full one provision, 
which keynotes the evident and heart- 
felt desire of my State’s present admin- 
istration and of all those who worked for 
and voted for this new measure: “This 
act shall be liberally construed to accom- 
plish its purposes, and so that all war 
voters may be afforded an opportunity 
to fully exercise their voting rights 
granted herein.” 

Mr. Speaker, that is the kind of a law 
which the service people want. They 
do not want a bobtailed, short-chang- 
ing ballot. They want the full oppor- 
tunity to vote, they want this oppor- 
tunity presented to them in the simplest 
possible way, and above all they want 
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their votes to count. I am indeed proug 
and grateful that my State, and its Goy. 
ernor and legislature, has so completely 
fulfilled every one of these desires, ; 


Old Man River Is Doing His Part 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a letter and article 
which I have received from Mr. Lach- 
lan Macleay, president, Mississippi Val]- 
ley Association: 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 
St. Louis, Mo., February 28, 1944 
Hon. WALTER PLOESER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PLOESER: Since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, all tonnage figures on the i: 
land waterways have been regarded as a 
military secret. This month, information re- 
garding a portion of the tonnage moved has 
been released. This does not include lend- 
lease commodities and certain strategic ma- 
terials, about which information is still 
withheld. 

From available figures we have been able 
to show the great increase in the movement 
of tonnage on the inland waterways and to 
indicate something of the tremendous value 
of the Mississippi River system to the war ef- 
fort. 

We enclose a copy of this statement which 
we hopo will merit your interest. 

Kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 


LACHLIN MACLEAyY, 
President 

How the inland waterways are perform- 
ing a vital war service is revealed in the 
first detailed figures on inland-waterway 
tonnages released by the War Department 
since this country’s entrance into the war. 
The figures, which have been made avail- 
able to the Mississippi Valley Association, 
show that the combined tonnage on the 
Mississippi River system and the Intracoastal 
Canal in 1942 increased 35 percent over 1940, 
and the ton mileage increased 41 percent 

Heretofore inland-waterway-tonnage fig- 
ures have been withheld because of censor 
ship regulations. Information on th 
movement of certain strategic materials an 
lend-lease commodities continues to be with 
held, but the information made public em 
phasizes the important role the water ca! 
riers are playing in helping meet the great 
est transportation demand in the countrys 
history. 

Exclusive of ocean-going cargo on the lowe! 
Mississippi River and the movement of cer 
tain strategic materials and lend-lease com 
modities, the gross traffic on the rivers of 
the Mississippi waterway system in 1942 was 
125,208,371 short tons—an increase of more 
than 29 percent over 1940. Eliminating all 
duplications of movements between two or 
more of the individual component water- 
ways of the system, the net traffic in 1942 
amounted to 92,147,944 tons—an increase of 
26 percent over 1940. 

The Gulf Intraccastal Waterway, skirting 
the Gulf of Mexico between Texas and Fior- 











via New Orleans, handled an additional 
83 tons—-an increase of 82 percent 
1940 

combined traffic handled by all of 
vers of the Mississippi waterway sys- 
sem above New Orleans and the Intracoastal 
waterway, exclusive of lend-lease and the 
srategic materials on which figures are re- 
was 146,476,554 tons—an increase 
percent over 1940. The ton mileage 
modities handled by these combined 
rways in 1942 was 18,816,644,000—an 

se of 41 percent over 1940. 
Ficures for 1943 have not been fully com- 
Those available for the first 6 months 
show that ton-miles of 11 of 
ci} commodities handled subst 
icreased 
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ir over 1942, although ccal, 
is included and is second in im- 
decreased about 15 percent, evi- 


due to the temporary stoppage of 
idition to the restricted items referred 
e figures do not include the tonnage 
ing craft newly or partly built at 
yards on the inland waterways but 
tined for ocean service. Approximately 
s and various types have been built at 
nd yards during the years 1942 and 1943 
| moved without accident to the tidewater 
f the Guif via the improved channels 
. f the Mississippi River system for placement 
. in commission. 
A A large number of war vessels built on the 
° Great Lakes, or others which have been requi- 
tioned from the existing fleet, many of them 
- more than 300 feet in length, have been 
: moved via the Mississippi River, the short 
l ‘ to the seaboard, free from the submarine 
enace and other ocean hazards, for equip- 
+ or reconditioning in Gulf shipyards. 
The highly useful role being played by the 
nd waterways is especially emphasized 
is realized that much of the com- 
rcial cargo upon which river transporta- 
lines were dependent in normal times 
disappeared during the war period. 
Furthermore, this record was made despite 
the fact that during 1942 about 160 dry-cargo 
| barges with a carrying capacity of ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons were voluntarily 
relinquished by the river operators for con- 
ion to oil carriers to relieve the acute 
shortage of petroleum products in the north 
e Atla area. These barges were out of use 
Ly for a considerable period of time, but since 
iversion to oil carriers have served a vital 
in this emergency. 
Old Man River, which has served the Nation 
n peacetime, is doing his part in the winning 
oe of the war, just as he will help win the peace 
by contributing to the economic prosperity 
me of the midcontinent area. 
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Post-War Development of Waterways 


a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
n- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I urge that 

- no further time be lost in making com- 

a plete preparations for the construction 
142 of a vast network of waterways in the 
t post-war period. For years the devel- 

opment of these waterways has pro- 

ceeded toward the time that they can be 











joined in one great Nation-wide system. 
There are still many gaps, both in coastal 
and inland waterways. When they are 
joined, so that there can be an unim- 
peded flow of commodities benefiting 
from low-cost transportation, we shall 
find stimulus for trade as well as incen- 
tive for greater use of our ports. 

The actual construction of these proj- 
ects will serve a valuable purpose in pro- 
viding work and in encouraging indus- 
trial activity during a period of transi- 
tion from war to peace time production. 
But aside from this important consid- 
eration, the relatively smail cost cf com- 
pletion of the waterways program will 
be justified many times over by the sav- 
ings which will be made possible in the 
costs of transportation and the resulting 
benefits to the people of our entire Na- 
tion. 

The Congress has consistently gone on 
record, and rightfully so, to preserve and 
foster rail, truck, and water transporta- 
tion. Our Nation is so large in physical 
area that economical means of distribu- 
tion from and to the different sections of 
our country are essential to the well-be- 
ing of the people. Full recovery in the 
post-war period awaits an improvement 
of our distribution system. Undoubtedly, 
the development of our waterways can 
be made the basis of improved trans- 
portation for this great country. 

Every dollar saved in distribution costs 
meke an additional dollar of purchasing 
power in the hands of the consuming 
public, which, when used to raise their 
standards of I’'ving, makes for more jobs. 

Water-transportation facilities that 
are presently available are inherently 
cheaper than any other form, and if uti- 
lized and improved in connection with 
rail and highway transportation there 
will result a net saving to the public anda 
living revenue to the participating car- 
riers, resulting in increased commerce 
and employment, as well as being a 
stand-by for national defense. 

Further development of waterways will 
open up water transportation to rich 
farming, mining, chemical, and forestry 
products, creating new wealth and in- 
creasing employment. 

It is pertinent to note that modern 
river traffic is carried on steel barges, the 
largest of which holds as much as 3,000 
tons of freight—a capacity equal to 75 
boxcars. The large towboats can easily 
push a number of barges carrying ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons, the equivalent 
of 250 freight cars. The average tow: 
however, runs around 5,000 tons, equal 
to 125 freight cars. 

The Nation’s sprawling web of inland 
waterways today is carrying a big share 
of the wartime load. Its lake steamers 
and snub-nosed towboats are hauling 
iron ore and coal to the steel mills. They 
are delivering steel to the Gulf coast 
shipyards. They are hauling southwest- 
ern chemicals a long way to eastern des- 
tinations. And, important among other 
things, they are increasing the flow of oil 
to the eastern oil-famine area, adding up 
a lot of materials being delivered, thus 
easing the strain on the overburdened 
railroads, 
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Oil for the East is moving along the 
Intracoastal Waterway, which parallels 
the Gulf coast from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to Panama City, Port St. Joe. Carr abelle, 
and St. Marks, and the Atlantic coast 
from Miami to Trenton, N.J. A pipe line 
fills the overland gap across northern 
Fiorida, with its eastern terminus at 
Jacksonville. Another pipe line carries 
oil from northwest Florida’s coast north- 
ward to Atlanta and Chattanooga. 
barges are being built to 
capacity of the system. 

It is not unreasonable to say that Flor- 
ida’s coastal waterways made possible 
the success of the tremendous task of 
supplying oil tothe East. Without these 
waterways the effort would almost cer- 
tainly have collapsed. Necessary im- 
provements to the Intracoastal Waterway 
from Corpus Christi to Carrabelle since 
the beginning of the war have greatly 
expanded its capacity and value. 

Informed sources estimate that our in- 
land waterways carried well over 120.- 
000,000 tons of freight in the year 1943, 
with greater increases expected in the 
year 1944. This tonnage is almost four 
times the peak in the year 1918, the First 
World War period. Can anyone with 
such a showing before them doubt the 
value of inland waterways to our na- 
tional defense activities? 

This wartime contribution of the wa- 
terways is limited only by the manpower 
and equipment and further develop- 
ments that are made avail 

Upper Gulf coast poris have played a 
key part in coastal and in foreign ship- 
ments of essential war materials. Pen- 
sacola, Freeport, Panama City, Port St. 
Joe, Apalachicola, Carrabelle, and St. 
Marks all have a hand in this great work. 
Conversely, the importance of post-war 
shipping to these ports cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

With full realization of the value of 
waterway and port development I have 
asked for the inclusion of a number of 
items in the rivers and harbors bill now 
before the Congress. The authorization 
of construction of these items will go far 
to connect many presently uncompleted 
waterways and strengthen the economy 
of Florida and the Southeast. I wish to 
list the northwest Florida projests which 
have been placed in the bill for action by 
the Congress. 

A project for St. Marks River as pro- 
vided in House document No. 345 calls 
for the elimination of critical bends at 
the mouth of the river and at a point op- 
posite Big Bayou. Total estimated cost 
is $172,000. 

The Intracoastal Waterway from Apa- 
lachicola Bay to the St. Marks River is 
an authorized but unconstructed link in 


New 


increase the 


ible. 


the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. Au- 
thorization calls for the expenditure of 
approximately $512,000, which figure in- 
cludes $32,500 for a removable-span rail- 
road bridge across the Ochlockonee River 
near McIntyre. The annual mainte- 
nance cost of this waterway has been « 


timated by the United States engine 
at $15,400. An alternate ri 

certain very desirable advan 

also be considered. 
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The improvement of Watson Bayou, 
on St. Andrews Bay at Panama City, 
contemplates a channel 10 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from the bay to the head of 
navigation in Watson Bayou, a distance 
of approximately 134 miles. The cost of 


dredging is not a major item in this 
project, and the annual maintenance is 
estimated at $1,000. Initial aids to 
navigation will cost an estimated $4,000 
with an annual maintenance cost of 
$320. 

There is a proviso in the bill which 
calls for great improvement in St. Jo- 


sephs Bay, including a bar channel 32 by 
300 fect, an inner harbor channel 30 by 
200 feet, a turning basin 39 by 300 by 871 
feet. The total cost of this work has 
been estimated at approximately $267,- 
000, and the annual maintenance cost 
$25,000. My bill for the improvement of 
the Gulf County Canal and its acquisi- 
tion by the United States was passed last 
year. 

The improvement of the Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee, and Flint Rivers in 
Georgia and Florida in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and power de- 
velopment and other purposes has been 
proposed at an estimated cost of $6,500,- 
000. Annual maintenance cost has been 
estimated at $200,000. Few projects can 
match this one in importance to the en- 
tire Southeast. Panama City with its 
new industrial importance will benefit 
markedly from cheap transportation to 
the Chattahoochee Valley. 

Preliminary work has been done by 
the United States engineers with a view 
to improving the Chipola River in Flor- 
ida in the interest of navigation, flood 
control, and power development. 

A resolution calling for the improve- 
ment of LaGrange Bayou at Freeport in- 
cludes the construction of a turning basin 
in the docking area which will greatly 
facilitate the discharge of oil and other 
cargoes at this point. The cost of this 
turning basin has been estimated at 
$12,000. 

Extensive improvements are provided 
for in the bill for Pensacola Harbor, 
including deepening and widening the 
channels. 

A waterway from the _ intercoastal 
waterway south across Santa Rosa 
Island to a point near Deer Point Light 
is proposed. 

Improvement of the entrance to Per- 
dido Bay—Alabama and Florida—from 
the Gulf of Mexico to deep water in the 
Perdido Bay is included in the bill. 

There is a resolution in the bill which 
calls for a waterway which will connect 
the Escambia and Alabama Rivers— 
Fiorida and Alabama. 

These latter four items should be con- 
sidered in their entirety, for they con- 
tribute jointly to port and shipping 
developments at Pensacola. This is one 
of the few ports of Florida strategically 
located to drain the rich and vast area 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the 
industrial empire known as the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The proposal to connect the port of 
Pensacola with the Alabama is to enable 
Pensacola to have a link with the pro- 


posed $100,000,000 Alabama-Coosa wa- | 
terway project from Mobile to Rome, Ga. | 

With this connection, Pensacola would 
be able to obtain competitive rail rates, | 
because of the water competition, which 
would be another great advantage for 
water-borne commerce. 

The Alabama and Georgia territory is 
rich in such products as coal, steel, ce- 
ment, cotton, and textiles. The Escam- 
bia link would place Pensacola closer to 
Selma, Moatgomery, Gadsden, Anniston, 
and other points on the waterway to 
Rome, Ga., than competing ports. About 
25 towns, ranging from 3.000 to 25,000, 
are situated in the river basin. 

With the development of the Escambia 
link and the Apalachicola-Chattahoo- 
chee waterway, a gateway to northwest 
Florida ports would be opened from one 
of the most rapidly advancing industrial 
areas in the Nation. 

Major activities of that area which 
have been stepped up by the war are 
steel, textiles, and chemical products. 
Mineral products include bauxite, Selma 
chalk for cement, coal, iron, arsenic ores, 
fluxing materials, lead, granite, marble, 
and slate. 

In 1929 a survey by the United States 
engineers showed 2,000,000 tons of 
freight potentially available annually. 
Now it is estimated that from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 would be available. 

Direct connections for this area 
through Florida ports and waterways 
with the Mississippi Valley and its great 
agricultural production, and with the oil- 
producing areas of the Southwest can 
lead to a trade and manufacturing re- 
vival of unprecedented proportions. The 
opportunity is there if we will capitalize 
on it. 

Florida and the Nation stand to gain 
enormously by the logical development 
of its waterways. I urge again that the 
Congress lose no time in completing 
plans for this development. 





A Patriotic Record 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to call the attention of the House to one 
of the finest examples in service to coun- 
try that I know of. I refer to the record 
of the family of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Nor- 
ris, of Pensacola, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Norris are the parents of 7 sons who 
are serving in our armed forces. They 
have 1 son who is serving as assistant 
supervisor at one of the United States 
Navy’s auxiliary air fields, and 1 son 
and 2 daughters in school. Mr. Norris 
himself is a mechanic at the United 
States naval air station at Pensacola. 
The Norris boys in the service include 
twins Albert and Elbert, torpedomen, 
second class; Dewey D., storekeeper, sec- 
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ond class; John T., torpedoman, secong 
class; J. Edward, Jr., torpedoman, sec. 
ond class; and Garland H., seaman, fi; 

class; and Arthur J., United Sta: 
Marine Corps. Other than their im. 
mediate family, the Norris’ have jg 
nephews and 1 niece in the armed forces 
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Address by Lt. Col. H. H. Rice to Grad. 
uating Class of Athens College, Ala- 
bama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the address to the 
graduating class of Athens College. 
Athens, Ala., delivered on March 3, 1944. 
by Lt. Col. Heber H. Rice, formerly staff 
judge advocate of Huntsville Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala., and now head attorney, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion, in Washington; and following which 
address the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon Colonel Rice by 
Dr. Paul S. Haley, chairman of the board 
of trustees, with citation by Dr. E. R. 
Naylor, president of the college. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
ac follows: 

It is with great pride that I am privileged 
to address you upon this occasion. To you 
who are going forth today into a new world 
of careers and activities, my hearty congr: 
ulations are extended. Your years of educa- 
tional toil and effort leading to the degrees 
and tokens of scholastic achievements which 
you receive today, highly fit you to meet 


it- 





} with courage and with confidence your 
sphere of life’s requirements and the 
teresting problems and responsibilities whi 
lie ahead. Education today is more signifi 
cant and more vital than in former yea! 
and those privileged to complete their college 
courses are very fortunate indeed. The v 
is breaking in upon all scholastic instituti 
and the college enrollments throughout 
land are diminishing in a pronounced de- 

| gree. 

In the midst of a progressive world, we h:< 

a constant increase in new developments 

such as radio, flying fortresses, magic carpets 

of the air, and the lightning media of cor 
munication and information. With 
world’s diversity of fields of action, and | 


h 


the 


myriads of specialized activities in t! 
mighty age, your college education attain¢ 
here will give you the sustaining power t 
meet competition in reaching your goals a! 


ts 
objectives through the years to come. Yot 
will look back with pride upon your alm 
mater and cherish the recollections of thes 
college days and accomplishments which have 
given you the required training for lifes 
destinies. You will be ever proud of the op- 
portunities made possible to you by Dr. Nay- 
lor, the president, whose great ability and fine 
educational background, including the fact 
that he has been president of three other 
colleges prior to the one at Athens, have n 
for him merited distinction among the ccus 
|; cators of America. 


i 
i 
1 
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As a battalion commander in the First 
i War and with long service in the Judge 
te’s field and its broad diversities in 
i War No. 2, I have tried to review his- 
s panorama of events and study their 
s and effects, that I may bring you a 
re of helpfulness. 
day finds us in the midst of the greatest 
in all history, the first time a war with 
taggering consequences has completely 
cled the globe. The flower of America’s 
nhood has now been calied to the Nation's 
e and the Nation’s cause; compelled 
ave in the midst of college careers and 
er fields of civil activities to meet the 
nd to help preserve our country’s ex- 
e and its liberties, for the sake of our 
neonle and for the generations yet to come. 
The war has thus taken its tol] from our col- 
but when the boys and girls return 
rom the hundred fighting fronts, the college 
enrollments will rise to higher peaks, both 
new students and some of the former | 
s returning to complete their courses in- 
pted by the bugle’s call. 
President Conant of Harvard University, 
» addressed a meeting which I attended 
last week, said that one of the first duties of 
he colleges to the servicemen returning to 
-e-time pursuits will be to dissuade them 
from the totalitarian government ideas and 
nfluences with which they will be imbued 
m their experiences in foreign countries. 
That is, the totalitarian nations believe that | 
ed and collective action of humanity in 
ups and numbers must be supreme over | 
: individual considerations, and that the 
ends justify the means; whereas democracies 
believe, not in government by such cold rules 
of arithmetic, but that more of the standards 
f Christian ethics, shall be the criterion and 
be applied t> our human peacetime dealings 
with each other. Another thought he pre- 
ented was that speedier education will be 
1 demand from those returning from war,in | 
rder to quickly prepare them to obtain suit- 
able employment and resume their livelihood, 
or launch their careers anew. This may call 
for a college year of 12 months, consisting of 
three terms, with privilege to the student of 
entering at the beginning of any one of the 
terms 
In reviewing the war Gen. George C Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff of the American Armies, 
and man of great personality and genius in 
the councils of war, told us at a recent dinner | 
in Washington that “the Allied avalanche is 
at last in motion and will gather headway 
with each succeeding month,” though he ad- 
monished that we must expect sethacks from 
time to time as we advance under the difficul- 
ties before us. Disclosing his receipt of pro- 
tests from the public because flame throwers 
were used against the Japanese, General Mar- 
shall said that this shows a lack of “under- 
standing of the meaning of our dead on the 
beaches of Tarawa.” I heard Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Vandegrift, who comprehended the inva- 
5 
f 


| 
j 
| 
j 
| 
| 








on cf the island of 1arawa, describe how our 

rees landed there and went ashore against 
the slaughtering fire of the Japs and finally | 
took the beachhead after suffering these 
heavy casualties. Furthermore, the recent 
information received of our bleeding, starved, 
and beaten soldiers who died by the hundreds 
under cruelty of the Japanese captors on their 
ch from Bataan as prisoners of war, con- 
ary to the laws of war, teaches us that those 
enemies will show respect only to force and 
power in their severest form, and we must 
therefore act accordingly so long as we keep 
within the recognized rules of war, as we are 
doing. He further said that the bulk of the 
ground and air forces will be concentrated 
in Europe now, “where the great battles which 
are impending will decide the course of civ- 
ilization.” He described the 2,000 American 
heavy bombers now operating over Germany 
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destruction of German industrial cities at 
a constantly increasing pace, that Berlin 
is now a shambles, and that “the people 
of Germany are experiencing the horrors of 
war, for which they are responsible, to a 
degree never before approximated in modern 
times.” Also Admiral King, operating head 
of the Navy, said that the American oOffen- 
sive in the Pacific was gathering headway 
toward its objective—the defeat of Japan— 
and will move even faster when the time 
comes to make appropriate shift in our forces. 

With 10,000,000 men called into service the 
women are taking over many of the responsi- 
bilities left on the home shores with both in- 
genuity and efficiency. Also many of our 
young women are now with the armed forces 
and some are at the battle fronts, all per- 
forming their parts with valor. The remark- 
able demonstrations of what the American 
women can do place them on a high pedestal 
and justly merit for them our Nation's tribute 
and gratitude. 

Due to changes which this stupendous war 
will necessarily bring upon the world, you 
must expect to face and to bear heavier re- 
sponsibilities than were hitherto required. 
The tremendous costs necessary to win the 
war must in time be liquidated and new ad- 
justments made which call for sacrifices. 
Your splendid education here will better 
fortify you for the new responsibilities than 
any other medium of preparation that I 
know. 

Athens Coilege, founded in 1842, has stood 
through the century as a monument in the 
field of learning. The oldest building on 
the campus, Fcunders’ Hall, with its historic 
columns, stands to grace the classic atmos- 
phere of your cultured city of Athens, 
Though it bears bullet scars from the War 
between the States, time nevertheless has 
carried the institution through all the sub- 
sequent great events of history to the pres- 
ent moment, and has not and cannot efface 
its record of eminent success and as one of 
the fine institutions of learning in our land. 

I see in this community and in more dis- 
tant fields the graduates and former students 
of Athens College as outstanding citizens 
and leaders in their respective spheres of 
action. 

You of the graduating class are fortunate 
in that your opportunities today for employ- 
ment and success, or otherwise for immediate 
action in your own and in the Nation's in- 
terests, are perhaps the greatest known for 
many years. Take advantage of these cppor- 
tunities while they are before you. The war 
hes brought to the Nation’s Capital for aid 
in its huge war program large numbers of 
ycung women and men from all the Siates, 
and thousands of additional employees are 
still being scught there, as well as in scores 
of other strategic centers throughout the 
United States. This may appeal to many of 
you and should not only put your education 
into practice, but increase your opportuni- 
ties for success in new realms of influence. 
To the lady graduates, I can see for you 

righter opportunities apparently than ever 
before. So many requirements and services 
are now in demand which women can fill. 

In choosing your work and following your 
various avocations, be of fortitude, in mind 
and heart, and permit not yourselves to be 
too easily discouraged and disheartened by 
inconveniences, such as crowded conditions 
in war-production centers or in the National 
Capital, for we all must bear them, particu- 
larly in wartime, while striving to be efficient 
in our tasks. I know, with your preparation 
at this time, that you should and will 
achieve your aspirations and will win. To 
the young men, let your aims be success, be 
courageous, and with it all, be gentlemanly 

and courteous in your chosen business and 


and occupied Europe as proceeding with the | professional careers as you go forward to 
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attain new and higher goals of achievement. 
Doing the task a little better than the other 
person makes the difference between success 
and failure. 

In addition, you have much to be proud of 
in the great State of Alabama. Her hizh 
place in the Nation will live in the annals of 

history. Montgomery, the capital of the 
State, with its historic traditions; Birming- 
ham, the great industrial center of the South; 
Muscle Shoals and Wilson and Wheeler Dams, 
which produce inexhaustible electric power 
for this section of our country; Mobile, the 
great Gulf port; and the other important 
institutions of learning; all contribute to the 

State’s high educational, commercial, and 

historic position in the Nation. The great 

statesmen and persons of prominence from 

Alabama, including her eminent Senators and 

Representatives in Congress, have taken a 

high place in America’s hall of the illustrious. 

Further matters of historic interest inciude, 

among others, the battle on the Tallapoosa 

River in Alabama wherein the American 

troops, including those from this State, un- 

der command of Andrew Jackson, decisively 
defeated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe 

Bend. Likewise, the brave soldiers from Ala- 

bama, along with the sharpshooters from 

Kentucky and Tennessee fresh from the Bat- 

tle of Tippecanoe, contributed to the victory 

of General Jackson at the famous Battle of 
New Orleans 
In World War No. 2 the sons of Alabama 
are playing a conspicuous part in the terrific 
engagements around the globe. As I read 
| the accounts of her heroes whose bravery and 

daring in the jaws of death have won for them 
| the medals of honor and the glories of war, 
| I know the sons of Alabama will leave their 


| names emblazoned on America’s pages of 
history 
As we approach the crises in this war, not 
only have I complete confidence in Generals 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, and our other great 
military leaders but I have also faith in the 
| guiding hand of the Supreme Deity. Those 
generals state that there are no atheists in 
| our bombing planes or in the fox holes where 
| our brave lads are facing death. Our boys, 
while doing their physical utmost in this war, 
are maintaining an abiding faith in the God 
of Moses at Mount Sinai, where the Ten 
Commandments were received, and the God 
of Joshua at the gates of Jer cho and Gibeon. 
| It has ever been a part of God's program from 
the foundation of the universe to bring order 
out of chaos. Convincing modern evidence 
of it can be pointed out in the First World 
War and in Germany's attempt to invade 
England in 1940. I see in the trend of the 


war today the prospects for a gradual restora- 
tion of order cut of chaos. The chaos was 
instigated by the Nazi leader seized with ego- 





tistical and vicious lust for world power, 
But his days are numbered. He overlooked 


in initiating the campaign of slaughter to 
humanity, that there would of 
reckoning. That day is now 





roaching 
when his regime shall crumble. One of Ger- 
many’s most conspicuous occupations for the 
last 200 years has been war and preparation 
and training for war. Gruesome human 
carnage has paid the p-ice. Such aggressor 
|} nations cannot and will not survive in a world 
filled with countries that live for the bless- 
ings of peace and not upon the calamities of 
war. 

Let me conclude with the thought tha 
many great leaders are developing and grea 
heroes are emerging as the war goes on; some 

18 






of them already are from Alabama; and son 
of your relatives and friends will leave as 
heritage an illustrious record of their ind 
table spirit, courage, and heroism, marsh: 

| for the protection and security of the sacred 
land we love. 
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Constants in Russian Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the maga- 
zine the Nineteenth Century and After, 
which is published in London, England. 
The editorial is entitled “Constants in 
Russian Foreign Policy.” I have obtained 
an estimate of the cost of printing the 
article. The printing will take one-third 
of a page more than the 2 pages allowed 
under the rule, and will cost $105. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CONSTANTS IN RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 

I 

War aims may change as war develops. A 
power, fighting to repel unprovoked aggres- 
sion, and, therefore, waging war with no other 
aim than to preserve its national independ- 
ence, may, through successes in the field, so 
transform the balance of forces that it may 
achieve an overweight and pass from a de- 
fensive to an offensive that will, if successful, 
offer opportunities of aggrandizement un- 
thought of when the war began, while the 
original aggressor will be fighting for no more 
than survival as a nation. 

When a warring power seizes opportunities 
of this kind, the war will change its character. 
The transformation may be such that the 
belligerents will have to revise their war aims. 
And even if these remain the same, it may be 
that they can no longer be achieved, unless 
there are changes in the relationship not only 
between allies but also between allies and 
enemies. We have just seen a transforma- 
tion of this kind. Italy, the foe of yesterday 
has become the ally of today. She was sum- 
moned to accept a formula—unconditional 
surrender. She accepted the formula, but 
she neither surrendered nor did she submit 
to any conditions—the so-called conditions 
of her so-called surrender were but the pro- 
cedure by which she changed sides. To make 
the change appear less abrupt, or, rather, less 
fundamental, than it is, she is called not an 
ally but a cobelligerent, although it is not 
at all sure that the disparity of her war aims 
and those of her former foes will not be 
smaller than the disparity between the war 
aims of the present Allies. In any case, she 
will survive as a nation—which is more than 
can be said with certainty of several Allied 
Powers. Survival is the minimum she can 
achieve. The maximum is unpredictable, but 
it is not at all sure that when the time comes 
to make peace, she will make conditions, at 
least with regard to her European frontiers. 

We are not suggesting that Great Britain 
and the United States should have done other 
than they did. We are only trying to expound 
what seem to us the realities, for it is from 
the realities and not from the appearances 
that the situation will develop. In any Case, 
Italy has secured her future—a modest future, 
perhaps, but a future, nevertheless. 

Great Britain went to war in self-defense 
and in defense of her Empire. She could, 
if she wished, revise her war aims radically. 
She could increase her Empire at the ex- 
pense both of friend and foe, She has no 
intention of doing so. Her original war 





aims, namely, her own survival as a great 
power and the survival of her Empire, re- 
main. But the war has so changed its char- 
acter since the time when she was the only 
great power that defied the principal foe that, 
although the general conditions of her sur- 
vival are what they were, the specific condi- 
tions are not. 

There is one war aim which all the Allies, 
Italy included, have in common—the defeat 
of the German armed forces. They differ as 
to how that defeat shall be accomplished. 
They will differ as to whether the defeat of 
the German armed forces is the defeat of 
Germany. They will differ in their estima- 
tion as to whether Germany, when she has 
acknowledged defeat in the field, has herself 
been defeated, and whether it is desirable 
that she, as distinct from her armed forces, 
shall be defeated (they will differ as to 
whether there shall be such a distinction at 
all). And they will differ widely as to the 
character of the peace that shall be imposed 
upon the Germans, and of the peace that 
shall thereafter prevail amongst the vic- 
torious powers. 

The clear recognition of irreconcilable dif- 
ferences will always be more politic than the 
pretense that differences do not exist when 
they do, for it is then possible to take the 
precautions that will be needed to avert an 
open conflict. Irreconcilable differences may 
be left in abeyance if recognized as such. If 
not, they will work themselves out under the 
surface and lead to the conflict that might 
have been avoided or averted. In politics, as 
in private life, it is best, when possible, to 
agree to differ—and to do so it is necessary 
to recognize differences clearly. When it is 
not possible, it may be necessary to wage 
war. 

War is an instrument of policy—the ulti- 
mate instrument, but, nevertheless, an in- 
strument. To propose the renunciation of 
that instrument is to renounce foreign policy 
altogether. To renounce foreign policy is to 
renounce the principal condition of national 
survival. Policy must be the master of 
war—to renounce war is, in the end, to 
make war the master of policy. If England 
ceases to be a great power, Europe will fall 
under the domination of one continental 
power, and she will herself fall under that 
domination. As two world wars have shown, 
she cannot prevail without the aid of the 
Empire. It follows that without her Empire 
she cannot survive even as a European power. 

She is habitually misjudged by continental 
observers who credit her with the resolve to 
dominate. She has not, and never had, this 
resolve. She is, however, and always has been, 
resolved not to be dominated. To the conti- 
nental mind, to dominate is the condition of 
greatness. To renounce the resolve to domi- 
nate is, to that mind, to renounce greatness. 
For England, on the other hand, not to be 
dominated is the condition of greatness— 
and, for her, alone amongst the powers, of 
survival. 

All other European powers are secure if the 
armed might of the Germans is broken and 
remains broken. Only Germany can threaten 
Russia or France—from no other power have 
they anything tofear. But England could be 
threatened by any continental great power or 
coalition of powers. To meet that eventual- 
ity, she must always be prepared upon just 
cause to go to war and must always maintain 
her Empire. 

For her it is not enough to defeat the Ger- 
mans—not only tne Nazis, the Junkers, the 
militarists, but the German Nation. This is 
the task that must precedé all others. But 
when it is accomplished, it will be her task 
to promote and preserve a European order 
that will be balanced against the possible 
domination of any one power or coalition of 
powers. To say this is to say that it is Eng- 


land's task to preserve Europe, for a Europe 
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that is not a community of free nations } 
and small, is not Europe at all. This is ; 
merely an ideal task—it is the condition os 
her own survival. In an immediate sense ¢) : 
and her Empire have survived, for they wera 
twice saved—in the Battle of Britain anq 
the Battle of Stalingrad. But the sury; 
of Europe is in doubt. And as long as jt ; 
mains in doubt, the peace will not have be 
won, no matter what may have happened 
the battlefield. And as long as the survij, 
of Europe is in doubt, her own ultimate ; 
vival is in doubt. The issue, therefore. ¢} : 
has begun to transcend all others is not F; 
land, not Germany, not Russia, but Eu: 


g 


II 


We have made these reflections before 
tempting our survey of Russian foreign po! 
because Russian foreign policy cannot be sur- 
veyed intelligibly save, first, in its Europe; n 
setting; second, in its relationship to British 
foreign policy; and, third, in the light of cer 
tain constants, which we shall examine in oy 
next issue. 

Not much is known about Russia today 
The Russian censorship is the severest in the 
world. In no country is so much power con- 
centrated in the central government. The 
administrative apparatus controls the life of 
every individual. Powers of control so unex- 
ampled have produced a prodigious isolation. 
Those Russians who crossed into the Baltic 
States and Poland in 1939 entered a different 
world. And all who enter Russia enter a dif- 
ferent world. 

East of the Polish border there is one civili- 
zation, west of that border there is another. 
We are not suggesting that one is better 
than the other, but that they are different 
to a degree that cannot be imagined by any- 
one who has not been in contact with both. 
It does not follow that because they are dif- 
ferent, they must be hostile to one another. 
Nor does it follow that they have not much 
to give one another. But to recognize the 
fundamental difference—a difference that 
affects the outlook on science, religion, art 
and literature, the family, law, justice, and 
politics—is the precondition of understand- 
ing. 

Russia has shut herself off from the rest 
of the world as a matter of deliberate policy 
It has been her intention to create within 
her own border the ideal society. But no 
society is ideal if its members do not believe 
it to be so. Even a society in the enjoyment 
of abounding peace, justice, freedom. leisure, 
and prosperity would not be ideal if it were 
discontented—if, for example, it believed that 
in some other part of the globe there were 
another society that enjoyed all these bless- 
ings in even greater abundance. The ideal 
society is only possible if just comparisons 
are impossible. It has, therefore, been a pri- 
mary purpose of the Russian despotism to 
make just comparisons impossible. That is 
why Russia has cut herself off and why her 
people are subjected, as the people of no other 
country are, to the permanent influence of 
official propaganda and indoctrination—an 
influence from which none can escape. The 
Russians are led to believe that however great 
the evils that prevail in their own country 
may be, those that prevail in other countries 
are much greater. Thus it is, that although 
there is immense discontent in Russia, and 
although the administration, generally de- 
tested, there is no wish, except perhaps 
amongst the aged, to return to the old order 
or to adopt non-Russian forms of govern- 
ment. 

Amongst the peasants, certainly, there is 
land hunger. No peasant anywhere consid- 
ers the land his own if he does not possess 
some of it for himself and his family. If it is 
owned either by a landlord, or by the state, 
or by a “collectivity,” he will never regard 
it as his own. But this desire, though w'de 
and deep, cannot find organized expression. 
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Russians have been abroad for the first 
their lives, and many non-Russian 
‘red in many parts of Russia with 
hich, in a despotism only 
about through the di ation 
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r consistency 
III 
the Russian state has 
foundations: The N. K. W.D. (formerly 
t Oo. G. P. U.), the armed forces, and the 
] camps. The latter are an institution 
the modern world. They are made 
1 ! and women (chiefly men) who 
have been sentenced to detention in a labor 
vp for some real or alleged political of- 

ns The usual sentence is 8 years. But 
as the sentence can be automatically renewed, 
the victim has little, if any, hope of returning 
the community, even if he survive the 
8 ye The conditions under which the 
prisoners live are such that the chance of sur- 
vival are very small. He is as good as lost to 
his family who, as a rule, write him off. Vari- 
ous estimates of the number of these prison- 
ers have been made, but there are no means 
of establishing the truth which is known only 
to the highest officials in the Government and 
the N K. W. D. The estimates current in 
Russia vary from 10,000,000 to 18,000,000. 

The number of labor camps runs into many 
thousands. They are situated in vast, inac- 
cessible regions and escape from them is im- 
possible. The administration therefore has 
at its disposal an immense volume of mobile 
labor, and it is with this labor that many 
public works—canals, roads, airdromes, and 

on—have been constructed. The smallest 
political offenses, or the barest suspicion of 
an offense, is enough to transfer a man into 
one of these camps, usually for the rest of 
his life. As an instrument of intimidation 

ley are unexampled. There is hardly a fam- 
ily in Russia that has not a father, a relative, 
a friend in a labor camp. Almost every 

t knows that his turn may come at any 

There may be unrest or incompetence 
n his factory, and, although he, himself, may 

ve been without fault, he may be the victim 
of a system of administrative coercion that is 

lective as well as individual. 

The attitude of the Russian people toward 
this system is revealed by the fact that the 
wife, let us say, of a victim will, from the 
moment he has been deported, find herself 

he object of especial kindness on the part 
of her fellow-workers, who will regard her 

‘one of themselves’ and above suspicion 

f being an official informer. There is abun- 
dant evidence of the immense humanity of 
the Russian people, of their willing: to 
help one another and to share every sacrifice. 
Under the despotism, there is a communal 
spirit that has no parallel in any other coun- 
try. It has been said that in Russia class 
has been reestablished. This is true, but the 
Russian governing class—that is to say, the 
bureaucracy—privileged and powerful though 
it be (differences in real income are enor- 
mous), is not exclusive. Nothing, except per- 
haps political antecedents or associations, is 
regarded as an obstacle in the way of advance- 
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ment. A workman who rises to a managerial 
post in his factory and thereby becomes a 
n ber of the bureaucracy, passes into an- 
other class and loses conta with his own 
under no disabilities at all 
origin. Class di 

passage from class to class is free 
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Labor has no individual mot 1 Rus- 
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t the other hand, there is a special 
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many other t Ssia. is unique It 


is not only Balt d Bessarabians wil 

have been dé ported—to the extent of n > 
than 1,000,000 men, women and children— 
from their homes into the Russian interior 
Millions cf Russian subjects have been de- 
ported from one part of the Soviet Union 
to another. There has. for example, bee i 


mass-deportation of Ukrainians to Siberia: 
it is credibly stated that these deporte¢ 
number about 9,000,000. Here again econom- 
ics and politics intermingle. Vast undevel- 
oped regions demand imported labor, espe- 
cially peasant labor. And as the whole Rus- 
system, with its complete control 
only over collectivities of human beings but 
over every individual man, woman and child, 
cannot tolerate the free migration of labor, 
migration is compulsory. But it also serves 
a political purpose 

Ukrainian nationalism has declined. The 
younger generation has emerged from it al- 
most completely (as the invading Germans 
discovered to their own discomfiture). But 
Stalin has not succeeded in solving the 
Ukrainian problem, the problem of a national 
collectivity, numbering about 40,000,000 with 
a strongly pronounced character of own 
and therefore imperfectly amenable to a cen- 
tralized despotism and a uniform secular 
orthodoxy. The collectivization carried out 
in 1931 was political as well as economic, 
insofar as it was intended to solve, amongst 
other problems, the Ukrainian problem. It 
was largely successful. But some of the 
problem remains. 

The chief reason why Russia has claimed 
the Polish province of Eastern Galicia, which 
was never Russian even in Tsarist days, is 
that it harbors a Ukrainian population. 
Stalin will ngt tolerate the existence of a 
specific Ukrainian consciousness and, there- 
fore, a Ukrainian population that is not un- 
der his control. If, through an improve- 
ment in Russian-Polish relations, the future 
Russian-Polish border leaves at least a part 
of Eastern Galicia, including the city of Lem- 
berg, perhaps, to Poland, Russia will cer- 
tainly demand that the Ukrainian population 
be handed over by the Polish authorities for 
deportation into the Russian i 
When, after the signature of the Russian- 
Polish Treaty in 1941, Polish subjects were 
released from Russian prisons, labor camps, 
and places of exile, none of Polish 
Ukrainians, although Polish subjects, and 
entitled release under the Treaty, were 
amongst them. 

The Ukrainians have a genius 
scale organization and for co-operative enter- 
prise, but they are not étatiste. Nor are 
they revolutionary, but rather frondeur (1 
all the recent guerillas in the Ukraine have 
been behind the Gérman lines). The break- 
up of Russia into several national states, the 
Ukraine being one of them, could not pr 
duce a new order, a number of communities 
living at peace with one another, but ther 
a general disintegration, in which the au- 
thority of Moscow would, in the end, have to 
be exerted anew. It is no accident that Rus- 
sia has always tended toward centralized 
despotic government and has never known 
anything that resembles democracy as un- 
derstood in western countries. It is maybe 
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International Monetary Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include with my 
remarks herewith a discussion entitled 
“The International Monetary System,” 
by the Economic Reform Club and Insti- 
tute of London, and a letter written by 
former Senator Robert L. Owen to the 
secretary of that organization: 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


Discussions are now proceeding in Wash- 
ington on the Morgenthau and Keynes plans 
with a view to reaching some agreement on a 
future international monetary system. Un- 
fortunately, both plans accept, without ques- 
tion, the right of a country to sell its goods 
in another country and, instead of using the 
proceeds to pay for imports, to employ them 
to buy up the fixed assets of the foreign coun- 
try. For example, under both plans a nation 
could sell motorcars, refrigerators, and vacu- 
um cleaners in this country and use the ster- 
ling so ecquired to obtain a controlling in- 
terest in existing British industries, to buy up 
British land, to own our newspapers, theaters, 
cinemas, and hotels. A country which ex- 
ports the products of its estate is entitled, in 
return, to import the products from the es- 
tates of the other nations to a similar value. 
It is submitted, however, that it is not en- 
titled to refuse to take the products and, in- 
stead, foreclose on the estate itself. 

A country which supplies capital equip- 
ment on Ican to another country may well 
claim to hold the title deeds until that capi- 
tal equipment has been paid for in full, but 
that is quite a different matter. It may be 
wise and prudent for a country to incur for- 
eign debt for the purpose of acquiring capital 
equipment for which it cannot pay in full 
out of its current exports. By the acquisition 
of such capital equipment its productivity 
may be greatly increased so that the capital 
and interest can be repaid over a period of 
years—again assuming that the creditor 
country is obliged to take the interest and 
amortization in the form of imports and is 
not permitted to refuse payment and compel 
the debtor to reborrow the interest at in- 
terest. It can, however, never be wise and 
prudent for a country to incur foreign debt 
for the purpose of paying for imports of cur- 
rent consumption goods, although it may be 
criven to do so by some disaster—“through 
an act of God or the King’s enemies.” 

This memorandum is, however, not con- 
cerned with debt arising from the borrowing 
of capital equipment; it is concerned with 
Gebt arising from imports of consumers’ 
goods which the importing country is both 
willing and able, and indeed anxious, to pay 
for with current exports. The importing 
country has, in the case envisaged, given 
the exporting nation a claim to its goods. It 
can do nothing more. You can take a horse 
to the water but you cannot make it drink; 
you can give a creditor your money with 
which he can buy your goods, but if he does 
not wish to buy them you cannot make him. 
A nation can, however, and it is submitted 
that it should, prevent the creditor country, 
which refuses to buy its goods, using the 
money to buy the title deeds to its fixed as- 
sets. A nation which allows a foreign coun- 
try to buy its land, its industries, and its other 
fixed assets, in return for imports of con- 








sumption goods, has, in fact, sold its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. The foreign 
country will impose its tempo of life and 
scale of values, and, being the owner of all 
the fixed assets, will, in practice, if not in 
theory, control its politics. So long as, 
through the operations of the financial and 
economic system, one nation can in this way 
buy up and own another, it is evident that 
as much fear can be generated by this form 
of aggression as by the danger of physical 
invasion. In fact, it will generate greatet 
fear because the danger is more insidious 
and more difficult to resist, although the 
ultimate outcome may be no less disastrous 
to any nation wishing to preserve its free- 
dom and its own way of life. 

It has been suggested that this country 
pursued the policy, which is here condemned, 
up to the outbreak of the last war. It must, 
however, be remembered that Great Britain 
in the last century exported on loan for the 
most part to new countries; that the people 
entering those countries were Europeans and 
were only too glad that we should go in with 
them, providing them not only with con- 
sumers’ goods but also with capital goods; 
and that we took th? bulk of our annual 
payments of interest and amortization in the 
form of excess imports, only reinvesting a 
relatively small fraction. Further, we were 
alwi ys ready to give them another lcan with 
which to pay the interest on the last one, and 
did not make the mistake of refusing to give 
them another loan and demanding that they 
should pay in gold. Between the wars, how- 
ever, the United States comn.itted this cardi- 
nal erro’, and the debtor countries realized for 
the first time in what a fool’s paradise they 
had been living. In accordance with the rules 
of the gold standard they inflicted upon them- 
selves the most ferocious deflation whenever 
they lost gold. They learned their lesson in a 
bard school and are not again likely to forget 
in how perilous and humiliating a position a 
debtor country is. Moreover, those countries 
had come to full nationhood, and already be- 
tween the wars the South American countries, 
for example, felt resentment that nonresident 
foreigners should own their fixed assets. It 
is evident that in the second half of the 
twentieth century the old civilizations of 
Europe, the South Americas, the British 
Dominions, and progressively India and 
China, will be far more alert to the dangers of 
foreign debt and will certainly not be pre- 
pared to incur it for current consumers’ goods 
which they are both able and anxious to pay 
for with their own current exports. 

A technique is merely a means to an end; 
apart from the objective to be achieved it is 
neither good nor bad. The real question 
which has to be settled is what sort of world 
do we want? Do we want, as in the past, a 
dominative world, a world in which nations 
during so-called peace do their best to ob- 
tain power over one another by debt, through 
the operation of their firanciai and economic 
systems or do we want a cooperative world? 
Do we want nations to cultivate their own 
gardens and, in a spirit of good neighborli- 
ness and kindliness, exchange their surplus 
produce with their neighbors, or do we want 
them to be trying to get their neighbor into 
debt with a view to foreclosing on his garden? 
If so, when he sees that this is imminent, he 
will barricade his garden. The creditor na- 
tion, fearing lest his debtor may think that 
offense is the best form of defense, will, in 
turn, barricade his. It is then merely a ques- 
tion of time before they are at one another's 
throats. 

It is, on the other hand, quite simple to de- 
vise a technique under which nations must 
either take payment for their exports in the 
form of imports or go without—a system 
which would make it impossible for nations 
to pervert international trade, which should 
be a mutually advantageous exchange of 
goods and services into a weapon of aggres- 
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sion and domination. If we wish to mai; 
tain peace we must first establish it: ' 
cannot maintain something which does p 
exist. When once ecOnomic peace is es} 

lished we can set about providing guaran 

that evilly disposed persons or nations shal] 
not break it, but so long as we tolerate a sys. 
tem of financial and economic war during 
so-called peace, it will b2 impossible to pi . 
vent outbreaks of physical violence. Th, 
choice which must be made in this matter o¢ 
international financial machinery is theref re 
crucial. It is a choice between peace on the 
one hand and, on the other, revolution ang 
war. 


u 
t 


FEBRUARY 4, 1944 

Hon. Secretary Epwarp A. Hottoway, 
Economic Reform Club and Institute 
London, England. . 

Dear Sir: Accept my thanks for your letter 
of January 3 and the enclosed memorandum, 
The International Monetary System. 

The memorandum speaks the truth with 
convincing clearness. These truths have 
becn demonstrated by the experience of man- 
kind. The failure of the world to recognize 
that in the past decade has inflicted suffer- 
ing on the world, engendered bad feeling, and 
laid the foundation for physical conflict, 
The old policies of one nation, or its citizens, 
ens.aving a foreign community through debt 
should céase. 

The Keynes-Morgenthau plan has failed to 
perceive this important truth that, in a world 
of mutual cooperation, no nation should be 
enslaved by debt to another nation or to buy 
up the assets of a debtor nation and thereby 
establish a commercial overlordship similar 
to alien landlordism. 

A new truth should be recognized in inter- 
national affairs that in a world where equality 
of sovereignty is an objective, as declared by 
the Mescow Conference, each nation not only 
shou:d be free from such enslavure but 
through the exercise of its own sovereignty 
create its loce’ money and regulate the valu 
thereof just as the United States does under 
its Constitution which imposes this duty cn 
the Congress of the United States, article I, 
section 8, paragraph 5. 

The United States has not yet completely 
established by congressional act its constitu- 
tional duty. I am glad to believe, however, 
this duty will not be long deferred as the 
anxiety of the American people to prevent 
either inflation or deflation is perfectly mani- 
fest now. 

Certainly the wisdom of the economic policy 
that nations should pay for imports with 
exports and employ their own exports as a 
means of credit with foreign nations and 
us2 such credits for the purchase of the com- 
modities and services with the credits so 
established is sound. Moreover, to prevent 
the equivalent of slave labor sending its 
goods abroad to compete with the price of 
free labor every exporting country should see 
to it as a matter of local policy and the 
exercise of local sovereignty that the money it 
creates should not only be regulated in its 
purchasing power, but that its purchasing 
power should be so arranged that the wages 
of day labor should be substantially the same 
throughout the world as the basis upon which 
a fair and just exchange of products can b3 
internationally established. 

These proposed principles should be sub- 
jected now to critical analysis so that in the 
proposed new world sound principles of the 
international exchange of commodities can 
be established by international agreement 

There is a grave obstacle in the way of es- 
tablishing a minimum day wage scale of pur- 
chasing power and that is the grave illiteracy 
of 60 percent of mankind. But this difficulty 
can be removed within a few years by a meci- 
anism which has already been established 
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i lliantly demonstrated in its efficacy by 
Soviet Republics. 
1 it be asked what is this mechanism? 
» intensive education pursued by the 
Republics using phonetic alphabets 
be learned in 1 day so that books 
i alphabets educating the peo- 
n be made immediately available to the 
instructing them in vocational train- 
n arts and sciences, in demo- 
yvernment, as well as in modern tech- 
which has developed unnumbered 
inds of engineers and technicians who 
w years ago were illiterate, unproductive, 
sward country folks. Illiteracy by this 
hanism is being abolished in many other 
through a similar mechanism to 
h the people turn with avidity and en- 
iasm Vitness the work done in over 80 
uages by the Committee on World Lit- 
and Christian Literature, established 
e representatives of the foreign mis- 
ties, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Iam enclosing by separate mail my review 


1 can 


i in suct 


n moder 


\+ 


er 


y soci€ 


Dr. Laubach’s work as set forth in his 
The Silent Billion Speak. I include, 


a recent quotation from his book show- 
importance of this movement to 
sh illiteracy, if we are to have a world 
peace, abundance, and honesty 
I enclose also for your information Senate 
Document 133, proposing a plan for making 
English a world language through the use 
n improved phonetic stenographic alpha- 
t which can be learned by a child in a day 
two of instruction. This proposal has been 
ubmitted to the Secretary of State by the 
President of the United States and by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the House 
Representatives. It has the endorsement 
yme of the best linguists in the world and 
you may find it of interest as the proposed 
tribution to the settlement of the ques- 
ns discussed in your memorandum. 
Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 


the 


Production of Ships Since February 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
from Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
Commissioner of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, a letter of February 5, 
1944, showing the Commission’s program 
to the end of January 1944. The vessels 
completed since the program’s inception 
aggregate more than 30,000,000 tons 
deadweight. The letter and the ac- 
companying chart reveal more eloquent- 
ly than words, the contribution that the 
Maritime Commission has made and is 
making to the successful prosecution of 
the war. The letter and chart reveal the 
work that has been done and is being 
done by the workers in the yard, the 
shipbuilding companies, the officials, and 
everyone else who has had a part in this 
great work. The cold facts refute the 
critics in Congress and out, who criticize 
the war effort. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include therein the 
letter and chart referred to. 
The letter and chart follow: 





| 
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UnttTep STaTeEs MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1944. 
The Honorable S. O. BLanp, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 
DeaR JUDGE BLAND: Believing it will be of 
interest to you, I am enclosing a chart show- 
ing monthly and annual deliveries under the 
Commission’s program to the end of January 
1944. The vessels completed since the pro- 
gram’s inception now aggregate more than 
30,000,000 tons deadweight 
During January American merchant ship- 
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The change-over from Liberty to Victory 
ships, the increasing emphasis on the build- 
ing of military types, and the extensive con- 
version program, were responsible, to a cer- 





tain degree, for the reduction in 
of ships delivered below the Dec 
Good rrogress is being made in 
fication of the program to produce 
numbers of fast ships scheduled for 1944 
delivery. Four Victory ships, for example 
have already been launched, and it is antici 
pated that two will be delivered this month 
The end of the year should see the Ameri 
merchant marine in a condition 


he number 


ber Hgure 





the modi- 


the greater 








yards delivered into service 124 ships totaling whatever requirements the future may 
approximately 1,204,730 tons. This output, present 
while substantially greater than the tonnage With kindest regards, I am 
delivered during January of 1943, the record Sincerely yours 
year in shipbuilding, was considerably less H. L. Vickery 
than the all-time peak attained in December. Commissions 
Deadweight tonnage of ships delivered under the Maritime C¢ ( ipbuilding 
program, February 1939 to Jan. 31, 1944 
Montt 1939 1940 42 13 1044 
January. ...... 0 47, 200 197. 628 1. O07, AR 1] ‘ ) 
Februar 1.2 628 10, 500 oe, 540 1. 236, 481 
March 18, 2 H4, 627 7M 201, 473 1, 513, 244 
Ap er 5 O42 4,219 AK 4 2 1. my 17 
PN caine 4, 340 44, 457 GS, OOK 619, 779 1, 782, 8 
Jume_....-.. 7 4] 12. 399 1, 7M 749 ‘ 1 470.4 
July 18, 440 | 105, 12 27, 44 MN, 667 669, 34 
August r $3, TUE $1, 514 | ‘ t 600, 4 
September... 37. 459 40. 738 s ‘ 1 
October a 17. 840 | 59. 658 7 NN 
November... 7, 24 | OO, 24 138 4 s ] 2 
December 55, 724 62, 924 2 1 2, 044 
Total deadweight tons_.......... 219 637, S00 1 } 8, OF 
Number of ships os 54 tt “ - 
. . h ¢ ature as to entirely refute any n 
War Power Vested Exclusively in such a nature as to ely refute claim 
of unconstitutionality 
Congress The war powers of this Nation are attri- 
a butes of sovereignty and nationality. They 
would have existed irrespective of the Con- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject War Power Vested Exclu- 
sively in Congress, broadcast by me last 
night over the facilities of Station WHN 
in New York. I applied my remarks to 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill, the national- 
service Measure. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The national war service bill proposed by 
Representative WADSWORTH and myself, con- 
tains the greatest promise of solution of the 
complex manpower and labor difficulties now 
impeding recruitment for the armed services, 
as well as for agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing, and transportation. It ought to have 
passed Congress long ago, but is still in the 
process of consideration 

One of the reasons for delay is the obstacle 
interposed by certain trade-union leaders 
who claim that it would violate the Constitu- 


tion generally and the thirteenth amend- 
ment in particular. “Slavery” and “involun- 
tary servitude” are the epithets employed to 


prejudice thought. 

My purpose in speaking to you this eve- 
ning is to emphasize the difference between 
the powers of the people in wartime and their 
powers in peacetime. This difference is of 


stitution. They were recognized before the 
Constitution in that great beacon of liberty 
which declares cur inherent and inalienable 
rights and powers. The people concluded the 


Declaration of Independence with this com- 
mitment: “And for the support of this dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 


tection of Divine Providence, 
pledge to each other our lives, « 


we mutually 


ur fortune 


and our sacred honor.” 

Therein is the foundation principle of the 
national service bill 

In the creation of this Republic, however 
it was important to distribute the war pow- 


ers carefully in order to avoid abuse of them 
that might result in military tyranny 

With venerable accent two of the frame: 
of the Constitution speak to us tonight 

Madison, one of the framers of the Con 
tution 

“Security against foreign danger is one of 
the primitive objects of civil society. It is 
an avowed and essential object of the Ameri- 


can Union.” 
Hamilton, another of the framers 
“The circumstances that endanger the 


safety of nations are infinite, and for this rea- 
son no constitutional shackles can wisely be 
imposed on the power to which the care of 
it is committed. This power ought to be co- 
extensive with all the possible combinatior 
of such circumstances and ought to be under 
the direction of the same councils which are 
appointed to preside ov 
defense 

Among the authoritative interpretatio: 
the war powers given by t 
American lawyers and jurists 
conditions which endowed such 
with special sig 


nificance, consider th 
lowing: L 1863 


er the common 


of 


t of 


ne greate I 
times and 
tatements 
e fol- 


Ss 


nenl in 
ncoin, in 


sal 


“They tell us that the law unconstitue 
tional. It is the first inst I believe 
which the power of Congress do a thing 
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has ever been questioned in a case when the 
power is given by the Constitution in express 
terms. Whether a power can be implied 
when it is not expressed has often been the 
subject of controversy; but this is the first 
case in which the degree of effrontery has 
been ventured upon of denying a power which 
is plainly and distinctly written down in the 
Constitution. The Constitution declares 
that ‘The Congress shall have power * * * 
to raise and support armies.” * * * The 
whole scope of the Conscription Act is ‘to 
raise and support armies. * * °* Shall 
we shrink from the necessary means to main- 
tain our free Government? * * * Are we 
degenerate? Has the manhood of our race 
run out?” 

Chief Justice Chase, speaking for four 
members of the Supreme Court in ex parte 
Milligan, stated: 

“Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to declare 
war. It has, therefore, the power to provide 
by law for carrying on war. This power 
necessarily extends to all legislation essential 
tc the prosecution of war with vigor and 
s‘iccess, except such as interferes with the 
command of the forces and the conduct of 
campaigns. That power and duty belongs 
to the President as Commander in Chief, 
Both these powers are derived from the Con- 
stitution, but neither is defined by that in- 
strument. Their extent must be determined 
by their nature, and by the principles of our 
institutions. The power to make the neces- 
sary laws is in Congress; the power to execute 
in the President. Both powers imply many 
subordinate and auxiliary powers. Each in- 
cludes all authority essential to its due exer- 
cise. But neither can the President, in war 
more than in peace, intrude upon the proper 
authority of Congress, nor Congress upon 
the proper authority of the President.” 

And Mr. Justice Davis, rendering the opin- 
ion of the Court in the same case, stated: 

“As our highest civil duty is to serve our 
country when in danger, the late war has 
proved that rigorous laws, when necessary, 
will be cheerfully obeyed by a patriotic people, 
struggling to preserve the rich blessings of 
a free government.” 

There is no proposal, other than the Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth bill, tending to keep the au- 
thority over war legislation in the Congress, 
and the authority over conduct of war in the 
President. 

Charles Evans Fughes, then a former Jus- 
tic? of the Supreme Court, and afterward the 
Chief Justice of the United States, in an 
address before the American Bar Association 
in 1917, from which I have drawn much in 
the histcrical exposition of the war powers, 
said: 

“We are making war as a nation organized 
under the Constitution, from which the es- 
tablished national authorities derive all their 
powers either in war or in peace.” 

Later, he pointed out the distribution of 
the war powers—viz, to Congress is given the 
power to declare war; to the President and 
Senate the power to make peace by treaty; 
to the President the direction of war as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Continuing the quotation from Hughes: 

“While the President is Commander in 
Chief, in the Congress resides the authority 
‘to raise and support armies’ and ‘to provide 
and maintain a navy’ and ‘to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces,’ and as a safeguard against 
military domination the power to raise and 
support armies is qualified by the provision 
that ‘no appropriation of money to that use 
shail be for a longer term than 2 years.’ 
Otherwise this power is unlimited.” 

Mr. Hughes further expounded the war 
power, as follows: 

“The power to wage war is the power to 
Wage war successfully. * * * In equip- 
ping the National Government with the 











needed authority in war they tolerated no 
limitations inconsistent with that object, as 
they realized that the very existence of the 
Nation might be at stake and that every re- 
source of the people must be at command.” 

Again, he said: 

“The power of the National Government (as 
exclusive of State government) to carry on 
war is explicit and supreme, and the au- 
thority thus resides in Congress to make all 
laws which are needed for that purpose; that 
is, to Congress in the event of war is confided 
the power to enact whatever legislation is 
necessary to prosecute the war with vigor and 
success, and this power is to be exercised 
without impairment of the authority com- 
mitted to the President as Commander in 
Chief to direct military operations.” 

The distribution of power thus clearly 
pointed out emphasizes the fallacy of trying 
to mobilize our manpower for nonmilitary 
service through work or fight orders when it 
should be done through legislation such as 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill would provide. 


THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The claim now made that the thirteenth 
amendment curtailed the war powers by its 
provision against slavery and involuntary 
servitude was then leveled against conscrip- 
tion for military service. Mr. Hughes dealt 
with it in convincing terms. Speaking of 
this amendment he said: 

“It has been said by the United States 
Supreme Court that the plain intention ‘was 
to abolish slavery of whatever name and form 
and all its badges and incidents; to render 
impossible any state of bondage; to make 
labor free by prohibiting that control by 
which the personal service of one man is dis- 
posed of or coerced for another's benefit, 
which is the essence of involuntary servitude.’ 
It hits not only slavery but peonage. But 
the language of the amendment was not new. 
It reproduced the historic words of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwest Territory, and its terms, construed 
in the light of its history and plain purpose, 
afford no basis whatever for the conclusion 
that it interfered in the slightest degree with 
the power of Congress to raise and support 
armies. 

“In the case of Robertson against Baldwin, 
it was argued that the thirteenth amend- 
ment invalidated certain provisions of the 
Revised Statutes authorizing justices of the 
peace to issue warrants for deserting sea- 
men. In denying the claim the Court said, 
‘It is clear, however, that the amendment was 
not intended to introduce any novel doc- 
trine with respect to certain descriptions of 
service which have always been treated as 
exceptions, such as military and naval en- 
listments.’ The soldier drafted under the 
act of Congress is performing the duty which 
he owes of aiding in the common defense, 
and the constitutional amendment contem- 
plates no escape from the duty to defend and 
preserve the United States. 

“Similarly, it may be said that the power 
has been expressly given to Congress to prose- 
cute war and to pass all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying that power 
into execution. That power explicitly con- 
ferred and absolutely essential to the safety 
of the Nation is not destroyed or impaired by 
any later provision of the Constitution or by 
any one of the amendments.” 

While the armed forces are running short 
of needed replacements, and agriculture is 
bearing down upon Congress to prevent 
drafting fighters from the soil, is it not 
ridiculous for leaders of thought to be out 
talking about peace powers of the Constitu- 
tion? Is it not absurd to cry “slavery” at 
a proposed remedy which would furnish di- 
rection for the ample manpower to remedy 
these shortages? 

There is no authority for such direction 
now, and there will not be any such author- 
ity if the war powers of the Constitution 


| compulsion should be by authority of Con- 
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are treated as if they were paralyzed by the 
peace powers. 

The shortages of recruitments and replace. 
ments in both combat and noncombat sery 
ices have increased until now it is so string 
that remedies are sought even in reclassigq 
cation based on lowéred health standards 

The department of Government affairs of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently published an informative 
brochure analyzing opposing views on the 
Austin-Wadsworth national service bill. Its 
own views, as of April 1943, 11 months ago, 
were based on the assumption that voluntary 
service had been successful. Then they re- 
solved: ; 

“If on fair trial the voluntary basis faj! 








| gress only, in legislation containing appro- 


| directives, without congressional authority, 


priate safeguards. Creeping coercion by 


should cease.” 

If we have not the fortitude to discipline 
ourselves at home, and direct all of our re- 
sources and energies where they will best 
serve in winning the war, we have reached 
the stage which Lincoln characterized as 
“degenerate.” 

We have been informed by those re- 
sponsible for the prosecution of this war that 
the National War Service Act is necessary 
Are we to disregard the best evidence of its 
necessity? The miracle in transformation 
from the quiet peace habits and organization 


| of our economy to unprecedented war pro- 


duction accomplished by the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Maritime Com- 
mission establishes them as preeminent au- 
thority. 

The timing of enactment of this legislation 
will effect the security of thousands of our 
boys on the battle fronts. Every day’s pro- 


| longation of this war will cost thousands 
| of lives. 


There is no other proposal before the 
people which would enable us to regulate and 
stabilize manpower on the farms, in 


the 


| factories and mines, and in transportation 








This proposal would carry out war powers 
expressly assigned to Congress, and would do 
away with creeping coercion under orders not 
authorized by the Constitution. 

In conclusion, let us support our declara- 
tion of war on Japan, Germany, and Italy. 
We have a life-and-death stake in standing 
by it: 

“To bring the conflict to a successful 
termination, all of the resources of the 
ccuntry are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States.” 





Comment of Topeka Daily Capital on 
Address by Senator Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, while it 
has been a long time since I resided in 
the great State of Kansas, having been 
so pleasantly located in New Mexico for 
much the greater part of my lifetime, 
nevertheless, as a native of Kansas, I 
have been and am intensely interested in 
everything that pertains to that State. 

Recently I read an editorial appearing 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, of which our 
esteemed colleague the distinguished 








r Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cap- 
is publisher. The comment refers 
to an address made in Topeka, Kans., by 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. 

|. The editorial is one of the 
fairest of its kind I have ever read, com- 
ing, as it does, from the opposition party. 
The Daily Capital, a Republican Party 
newspaper, would naturally, under the 
stress of partisan bias, be expected to 
contain restrained or critical observa- 
tions concerning the Vice President, Mr. 
WaLtace, and others, with which, of 
course, neither I nor the Senator from 
ssouri would or do agree. But in the 
main the editorial is so fair in its refer- 

e to the address of our good friend, 
Harry TRUMAN, that I take pleasure in 
asking that it be included in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

I trust the Senator from Missouri will 

t think I have been too bold in making 
these comments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

follows: 


. 
able 


ar 


NEW DEAL SIDE PRESENTED 


Kansas Democrats could scarcely have 

1osen a more able New Dealer to make their 
Washington Day address than Senator 
Harry S. TRUMAN, of Missouri. Earnest, hard- 
working, and a gentleman who believes in 
presenting his own side rather than relying 
heavily upon smearing the opposition, he has 
exactly the right approach for politicallr hcs- 
tile Kansas. 

It is his view that Republicans, in and 
out of Congress, failed to grasp the necessity 
of preparedness prior to Pearl Harbor, and 
carping criticism has impeded the 
President's efforts since then. But Senator 
TRUMAN hurls no charge of “fascisim” against 
anyone and everyone who fails to see eye-to- 
eye with the President on every public ques- 
tion. He makes scant use of invective, so 
dear to the heart of Harold Ickes, and he 
makes no ridiculous charges such as HENRY 
WALLACE utters on every occasion. He does 
not follow the President’s lead in name- 
calling to cover up blunders. 

This is a Nation which has developed and 
must continue under the two-party system 
of government, and it is a wholesome thing 
for citizens to hear both sides of every argu- 
ment. In addition to being reported in the 
newspapers, the Truman address reached out 
from the banquet audience to those listening 
to radios. While those who heard it may 
have placed different interpretations upon 
the speech, according to political viewpoints, 
the Democrats had their say, and their side 
was explained in a most able way. 

It is Senator TRUMAN’s contention that ex- 
perienced leadership is the real issue in the 
coming campaign, and that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has more experience than anyone 
else to equip him for going on to military 
victory and helping write the peace to fol- 
low. In making this admission, the Senator 
confesses the Democratic Party has only one 
man for the Presidency, and implies the 
Republicans have none at all. If something 
should happen to the President, the Demo- 
crats would be left politically bankrupt. 
Nevertheless, this is the only attitude the 
New Dealers can take and retain a fighting 
chance to remain in power. From the New 
Deal viewpoint, it is the only strategy worth 
adopting. 

It was refreshing to hear Senator TRUMAN 
admit the administration in Washington is 
making mistakes with respect to the con- 
duct of the war. But he insists that the 
over-all efficiency is what counts, and that 
mistakes are bound to happen under such 
a huge program. 


that 
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Following the last war, investigations of | 
frauds and mismanagement got under way 


far too late, and only a few “dead horses” | 


were dug up to take the blame. Now, inves- 
tigations continue while the fight is on, and 
a committee appointed by Congress, and 
headed by Senator Truman, is attempting to 
find weaknesses which can be corrected in 
time to aid in facilitating our victory drive. 

Anyone who talks to Senator TruMAN pri- 
vately, or hears him make a public address, 
realizes that his chief concern—amounting 
also to a crusade—is his committee’s investi- 
gation work. He is in a position to know, 
more than any one man in the country, how 
rotten are some of the evils which have 
crept into the war effort. He regards the 
chore of cleaning up bad situations as his 
greatest contribution to victory. 

For these and other reasons, the Truman 
address in Topeka on Washington Day un- 
doubtedly added to the Senator's circle of 
personal friends in Kansas. It also achieved 
its prime purpose of presenting the candidacy 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt for a fourth term 
in gentlemanly language and without the 


bitter accusations against the opposition 
which characterize so many New Deal 
speeches. 


Kansas Democrats have had their big day 
to start the 1944 campaign rolling, as Re- 
publicans had theirs in January. Both sides 
had able speakers who stand high in their 
respective parties. From now on, it will be 
up to the rank and file to make their own 
decisions. 





America’s Greatest Farm Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, an address on the subject Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Farm Crop, delivered by 
T. C. Richardson, associate editor of the 
Farmer-Stockman, at the Oklahoma 
Farm Bureau annual convention, in 
Oklahoma City, November 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


America’s greatest farm crop is not wheat 
or cotton or dairy products, nor any of the 
others for which we have recently set goals 
of production for 1944. However essential 
the material elements of food, raiment, and 
shelter may be, and of whatever heights of 
production we may boast, we shall labor in 
vain unless we preserve the pure seed of 
democracy—the greatest crop that ever sprang 
from the soil, and which will perish from 
the earth unless nurtured in the soil and 
protected from the choking tares of “isms” 
and “ocracies” of every sort. 

For democracy is of the soil; not of city 
pavements and factory machines. Every 
basic concept of democracy was generated 
from the land, out under the sun and the 
rain that make the land fruitful and remind 
mankind daily of his responsibility to, and 
his dependence upon a higher power. Every 
doctrine adverse to democracy, from the di- 
vinity of kingship to Marxism, is the product 
of urbanism and not of agrarianism. 
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But the name of democracy has been ban- 
died about until its meaning is obscured, 
and we may well paraphrase the historic 
epigram to read 

“O Democracy, what crimes are com- 


mitted in thy name.” 


You can find 
definitions j 


democracy in the 


ol 





but we are concerned only with al 
and economic system in which nanity 
can attain its highest potential satisfactions, 


both individually and collectively 
Democracy not plutarchy, aristocracy 
theocracy, nor bureaucracy; neither is it pa 


1s 


theory by which the individual is cod 
encouraged to become either a passive 
cipient of benefits or an inert unit of 
ciety. As we understand it, democracy is a 
system in which the whole of ty is the 
sum of its individual members and its fruits 
are the result of their combined abilitie 
No other system so well inspires or rewards 
the full development of natural talents 
To put it another way, the kind of democ- 
racy in which we are interested is a pattern 
| of life in which every individual counts one 
| That principle was taught by the Master in 
| 
' 
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the parable of the talents, that each indi- 

vidual is responsible for the full use of his 

abilities. For that reason, true democracy in 

the collective sense is actually individualism 
at bottom; and in this, democracy and 
| Christianity stand upon the same ground 
| No proxies are valid in either Christianity or 
democracy. 

There is no paradox in the statement that 
democratic collectivism and individualism 
are two phases of the same thing; but for 
some years we have been hearing self-styled 
liberals decry individualism as something 
Sinister and antagonistic to democracy. As 
a matter of fact, every experiment in collec- 
tivism during the past century has shown 
that the efficiency and intelligence of the 
| individual units is the key to success, and 
| the deficiencies of the individual are the rocks 
on which collective experiments are wrecke« 
| This was true of the idealistic socialism of 
| Fourier and Ruskin; it is equally true of 
| godless Marxism, the pagan tyranny of 
| fascism and nazi-ism. It will be true of that 
intellectual “snobocracy” which assumes to 
| Know better what is good for us than we our- 
| selves, and to direct our daily lives by regu- 
|} lations and directives fearfully and won- 
derfully coneocted out of starry-eyed inex- 
| perience and _ ‘statistical generalizations, 
| which, Mother Hubbard-like, cover every- 
thing and fit nothing. 

When the founding fathers wrote “We, the 
people,” in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, they meant just that—the individual 
citizens. In formulating the collective pat- 
tern, however, they did not sufficiently pro- 
tect individual rights to satisfy some of their 
contemporaries, and the Bill of Rights was 
added. This is proof enough that this Gov- 
ernment founded in individualism; but 
individualism implies duties as well as rights. 
It is Just as fatal to democracy for its cit 
zens to shirk their duties as to abdicate their 
rights. 

That classic remark of Grover Cleveland, 
that “it is the duty of the people to sup- 
port the Government, not the Government 
| the people,” needs to be rehearsed and reit- 

erated on every occasion. It harks back to 
| Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy be- 
| fore it was polluted by the idea that society 
| owes everyone a living regardless of his con- 

tribution to his own and the public welfare 

It is implicit in the pioneer philosophy that 

every man should kill his own snakes, th 
| he should use his own hands and hi 


1s 


5 own 


|} intelligence in winning h hare of the 

| world’s goods 

That government should do for anyone 
what he was capable of doing for himself 
was foreign to the creed of the frontiersman 

who attacked the wilderness only with an 

ax and a rifle, hewed his cabin lots alone, 
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end called in his neighbors only for the house 


raising, plowed his fields with his gun 
strapped to the plow and fought Indians with 
bullets molded at his own fire. That sort 
of self-reliance and resourcefulness made this 
country great; and if it remains great it 
will be by virtue of the same spirit recap- 
tured and nurtured in its natural environ- 
ment—which is rural America. 

There are three essentials for the perpetu- 
ity of democracy—a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, and abundance of opportunity, 
and a full measure of freedom to exercise 
abilities within the limits of social de- 
mocracy. It is the function of government 
to keep open the gates of opportunity, to 
protect the citizen against oppression by 
either private agencies or the Government it- 
self. Beyond that, the obligation is on the 
man to enter into the fields of opportunity 
of his own choice and fulfill his responsibil- 
ities as a unit of society to the extent of his 
mental and physical powers. 

To do less is to abdicate his citizenship and 
invite increasing control of his life by others. 
Rest assured that there are always those ready 
to do for us—and to us—whatever we do not 
do for ourselves. It makes no difference 
whether it is a limber-tongued demagogue 
seeking his own glory, a cynical racketeer 
scheming for self and power, or an altruistic 
bureaucrat sincerely believing in his mission 
of uplift, the impact on democracy is the same 
in the long run—its lifeblood oozes from 
every puncture in its armor made by delegat- 
ing its responsibilities to others. 

“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy,” said Mirabeau Lamar as Presi- 
dent of the Texas Republic a century ago. 
But, he added, “and while guided and con- 
trolled by virtue, the noblest attribute of man. 
It is the only dictator that freemen acknowl- 
edge and the only security that freemen 
desire.” We have become one of the most 
literate nations on earth, but in our zeal for 
cultivated mind we have not given due con- 
sideration the inculcation of virtuous stand- 
ards, with the result that a generation grew 
up in a cynical disregard of private and public 
morality. “Anything goes, if you can get 
away with it,” was the slogan. 

We have even been told by university- 
trained economists that “any system or prac- 
tice which works successfully is economically 
sound.” The trouble with that immoral 
theory is that it ignores the eternal principle 
of equity between man and man, between 
group and group, and between nation and 
nation. With all the emphasis possible, I in- 
sist that no transaction is economically sound 
in which both parties do not benefit to ap- 
proximately the same degree. When one 
party consistently, or most of the time, derives 
greater advantage than the other, the in- 
evitable result is the bankruptcy of both for 
lack of means with which to continue dealing 
with each other. 

We saw this most forcibly proved during 
the twenties and thirties, when all other 
sections of society except agriculture pros- 
pered. Manufacturing expanded with seven- 
league boots, labor wages rose, finance in- 
dulged in a veritable orgy of piling paper 
stocks and holding-company burdens on 
producing industries; and the public poured 
ts savings and its borrowings into specula- 
tion based on nothing but the expectation of 
selling out at a higher price—to get some- 
thing for nothing, to collect without earn- 
ing. This vicious cycle came to its inevitable 
end when agriculture had used up its re- 
serves and ceased buying for lack of means, 
and for once in history all other elements 
were forced to recognize their dependence on 
the basic industry of all. 

Most of the economic evils of then and 
now are the fruit of the monopolistic prin- 
ciple, applied by first one group and then 
another until our whole economic structure 
became a conglomerate of special privileges 
either granted by law or foisted upon the 


| country by the machinations of those with 

an ax to grind at public expense. First in- 
dustry, then finance, then organized labor 
sought and obtained governmental grants of 
tariffs, corporate forms, and the right to say 
who shall work, on what terms, and when. 
It did not invalidate the initial fallacy of 
protective tariffs to give to organized labor 
the legal right to take toll from the public 
in another form, and today as we stand ap- 
palled at the sorry spectacle of a nation at 
war deprived of guns by the overt acts of 
labor’s so-called leaders, we see the fruition 
of our national policy of appeasement by the 
granting of special privileges. 

Let us not for a moment forget that labor 
and industry, however they may battle each 
other, are riding the same horse at public 
expense. Every law-made privilege they en- 
joy is rooted in the monopoly principle, and 
monopoly is incompatible with democracy. 
Its intent is to close the door of opportunity 
except on terms dictated by the monopolis- 
tic group, to limit the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and ultimately to give less and get 
more. Monopoly is not sanctified by giving 
it a high-sounding name. 

I like to think of agriculture as a natural 
activity of man, an inherent right to occupy 

| the land and make it fruitful. It is not a 
privilege to be granted or withheld by kings 
or other governments. In the divine scheme 
it seems to me that the natural person and 
the natural resources of earth belong to- 
gether—without special dispensation of any 
agency under the Creator himself. It, there- 
fore, seems to me that agriculture trades its 
birthright for a mess of sorry pottage when 
it rests its case on the same law-made status 
that corporate bodies rely upon for their 
very existence in society. 

We cannot consistently attack the grants 
of privilege to others if we pitch our own 
future on a grant of privilege for a tem- 
porary advantage. Therefore, it seems to me 
that agriculture must stand on its God-given 
rights and fight it out on that fundamental 
principle, rather than move on the flimsy 
legal ground with those minority groups 
which are endowed with no such inherent 
right, and which exist solely by virtue of law- 
made concessions at the hands of organized 
society. We must face the fact that if we 
place ourselves in the same legal status as 
other minorities, we subject agriculture to 
the control of those minorities acting to- 
gether as a majority. For, whether we like 
it or not, and whether it is a desirable con- 
dition for the perpetuity of our cherished in- 
stitutions, agriculture is, and will remain, 
a numerical political minority in whose wel- 
fare labor, industry, and finance are con- 
cerned only to the extent of its usefulness 
to them. The agricultural cow will be fed 
just enough to keep her producing the milk 
her masters need, but never enough to fill out 
her ribs and grow a slick coat of hair. 

All primary wealth is the product of man’s 
labor and intelligence applied to the natural 
resources of the earth. All real wealth is in 
the things man wants and needs, whether 
it is a turnip that can be eaten raw where 
it grows, or a radio created from a score of 
raw materials by skillful hands directed by 
highly technical knowledge. How can we 
square that simple and irrevocable principle 
with the theory of fewer working hours in 
productive effort for more and more pay? 

Time employed in productive effort en- 
riches; time not so used is lost forever, both 
to the laborer and the world. Any law-en- 
forced system based upon such false econom- 
ics bears the seeds of its own destruction, but 
in destroying itself it pulls the whole house 
down. Every farmer knows and every success- 
ful farmer applies the principle of using time 
in its fullness, for that is the one resource of 
which everyone has an equal share doled out 
with every dawn, and its usage or wastage is 


one of the most potent factors of success or 
failure. 
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I would be thoroughly pessimistic with re. 
gard to the future of our country did I pot 
believe that the sound horse sense of j+< 
citizens is sufficient to the task of defiati; 
the something-for-nothing philosophy befo; 
it eternally wrecks the Nation and gives p; 
letarian communism or fascism its chance 
establish a dictatorship. 

I am not trying to flatter you when I cay 
that I believe the saving grace of comm > 
sense survives in its greatest vigor in the ry; al 
atmosphere. That the saving of real democ. 
racy depends more upon the agricultural pop- 
ulation than upon any other group. That 
a heavy responsibility for one-fifth of ; 
population, but I believe it will be discharged 

But to do so we must return to the ~ d 
old American principle of self-reliance for the 
individual and quit passing the buck to some. 
body else for everything that happens to us. 
and which could not have happened had not 
the sanity of the majority been overridden by 
the follies and self-seeking of minorities F 

I am not forgetful of the complexity of 
modern life and the comparative impotence 
of the individual to be the master of his own 
fate, as compared with the pioneer pericd, 
Indeed, the new conditions demand pn 
initiative and intelligence on the part of the 
individual than did those of our grandfathers, 
for where they could live after a fashion with- 
out dependence on others, we must live and 
work with others to live at all. 

This thought naturally leads to the idea 
of farm organizations as a vehicle throuch 
which the individual can make himself fe't 
beyond his own community. There are t! 
who say all farm organizations have failed 
but we have only to point out landmarks of 
progress initiated by the Grange, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, the Equity, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation to prove that farm organizations 
have been the most prolific of any groups in 
the political, social, and economic progres- 
sion of the Nation. That they sometimes 
wandered off after false prophets and some- 
times generated fallacious theories is 
evidence of failure, but rather proof of their 
vitality that they survive in spite of their 
vagaries. 

If there has been failure on the part of 
agriculture, it has been not for lack of w's- 
dom in its ranks, but from its very diversity 
of interests and all-embracing geographical 
distributions. For agriculture is not a unit, 
and by its nature cannot be regimented into 
a single pattern, for which let us give devout 
thanks. That is the very essence of democ- 
racy—that every individual and every special 
group within agriculture should think and 
act in the light of his own circumstances. 
But we are prone to place too much emphasis 
on the points of difference instead of seeking 
a common ground on fundamentals. 

No great body of citizens engaged in 
common enterprise will ever know its ow 
business thoroughly without wide reading a: 
free discussion. Discussion calls for assen 
bling together, which means organization. 
Frequent assembly is possibly only in the local 
community, and the most conspicuous failure 
in farm organization practice is the lack 
local program in which considerable nun 
bers are interested, and in which all c: 
participate. 

I believe that every community holds the 
abilities and resources to solve its own lc 
problems, and when these are so mobiliz 
all the greater problems will have alre 
become easier. “Do the duty that lieth nea! 
est thee, and the next will have already b 
come easier,” said the poet. 

The leadership which will preserve the best 
and improve the rest of our national struc 
ture is not in the Halls of Congress, in th« 
bureaus at Washington, nor on the campus 
of our colleges, though each has its part t 
play. Neither is that leadership in the mart 
of trade, the financial centers, nor yet in th 
ranks of either captains of industry or leaders 
of labor. 
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of individual as well 
crackpot internationalists’ schemes of a 
“superduper” world government. 

Evidently, years ago, when you began your 
battle to make it compulsory for all aliens to 
register and be fingerprinted, you knew the 
day would come when such a system would 
be of inestimable value to the Department of 
Justice. Today, realizing how dangerous 
they are to America, the American Legion 
is demanding the deportation of all undesir- 
ables who have entered this country under 
lax immigration laws and with the con- 
nivance of many foreign-complexed indl- 
viduals and groups who are potential traitors 
to the land of their adoption. The deporta- 
tion of undesirables, who have flooded into 
America for no good purposes, has been one 
of your basic principles for many years. 

Because of the flagrant manner in which 
the motion-picture industrialists of Holly- 
wood have been coddling Communists and 
cooperating with so-called intellectual supe- 


riors they have helped to import from Eu- 
rope and Asia, there has been organized in 
Hollywood the M. P. A.—the Motion Picture 


Alli for the preservation of American 
ideals. All decent Americans who had the 
courage to protest the manner in which the 
motion-picture industry was spreading un- 
American propaganda before the war have 
been smeared as either anti-Semitic or pro- 
Nazi. You were one of the thoughtful Amer- 
icans who realized the danger involved in 
using the American screen as a medium 
through, and by, which to spread hatred and 
intolerance, to boost the philosophy of gov- 
ernments with principles opposed to ours, 
and to give false impressions of American 
life to the citizens of nations with whom we 
would be good neighbors. You, too, have 
come in for more than your share of the 
smear campaign created and engineered by 
aliens, alien ideologists, and their paid mer- 
cenaries. 

Yet, today, a new, decent, and patriotic 
element has had to rise in Hollywood to 
fight in the motion-picture industry the very 
clique against which you and other intelli- 
gent Americans made protest years ago. 

The Motion Picture Alliance is headed by 
such outstanding Americans as Col. Rupert 
Hughes, Mr. Fred Niblo, Jr., Walt Disney, 
King Vidor, James K. McGuinness, Victor 
Fleming, Clarence Brown, and other Ameri- 
can-citizen writers, directors, and such, who 
have declared in a public statement: “We re- 
fuse to permit the effort of Communist, Fas- 
cist, and other totalitarian-minded groups to 
pervert this powerful medium into an instru- 
ment for the dissemination of un-American 
ideas and beliefs. * * * We believe that 
we represent the vast majority of the people 
who serve this great medium of expression. 
The very love of freedom, of the rights of the 
individual, make this great majority reluc- 
tant to organize) But now we must, or We 
shall meanly lose the last, best hope on 
earth.” 

Discussing this subject the other night, all 
of us who attended the social gathering won- 
dered if, as others have been who criticized 
the dissemination of un-American ideas and 
beliefs by the motion-picture industry, so 
would fine American patriots like Rupert 
Hughes, Fred Niblo, Jr., King Vidor, Walt 
Disney, and the other officers and members 
of the executive committee of the M. P. A. 
be publicly smeared as pro-Nazi stooges or 
sympathizers by such men as Walter Winchell 
and Drew Pearson, and assaults made upon 
their intentions and characters by the Com- 
munist authors of such slanderous books as 
Under Cover and Sabotage. 

The very fact that such outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the decent, patriotic Amer- 
ican element of the motion-picture industry 
felt it compulsory to organize to combat the 
“totalitarian minded groups” working in the 
industry for “the dissemination of un-Amer- 
ican ideas and beliefs” or “meanly lose ‘the 


nce 








last, best hope on earth’” is proof that such 
groups have and do exist in the industry. 
Otherwise men of Rupert Hughes’ and Fred 
Niblo’s and Walt Disney’s intelligence would 
not feel it or find it necessary to organize 
the decent, patriotic American element of the 
industry to combat them for the welfare and 
safety of the American people. 

It might be well for us to point out some- 
thing of interest, though of a tragic nature, 
here. While members of the motion-picture 
industry are frantically engaged in begging 
funds fromthe American people to be used 
for the benefit and in the rehabilitation of 
the people of foreign lands, several local 
broadcasters are appealing for jobs and old 
clothes for American boys who have recently 
been released from our armed forces as no 
longer physically fit to fight. While the mo- 
tion-picture industrialists are manufactur- 
ing and distributing such pictures as Mission 
to Moscow and The North Star, eulogies to 
communism and the Red Army, wounded and 
ill American boys returned from the battle 
fronts where they fought to preserve Amer- 
icanism find it necessary to appeal to charita- 
ble fellow citizens for jobs and second-hand 
suits. 

Yes, you saw all these things; years ago you 
realized they would come to pass unless the 
American people awakened to the dangerous 
enemies of Americanism who were working 
within their gates. You saw the Trojan 
horse and warned your countrymen to be- 
ware of its contents. Then, as now, you were 
fighting to preserve this Nation as an inde- 
pendent Republic. You were fighting, and 
courageousiy continue to fight, to preserve 
for the American people their birthright of 
freedom. God bless you, Senator REYNOLDs. 
You have proved yourself to be one of the 
leading patriots of America today. You have 
proved yourself to be, truly, the Nostradamus 
of the twentieth century. 

With kind regards and best wishes from, 

A Group oF Your FRIENpDs IN HOLLYWOOD. 


Condition of the Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a letter from a constituent 
of mine, Mr. Fred Ater, of Rudyard, 
Mont., which bears on conditions affect- 
ing the farmer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


RupYARD, MONT., February 29, 1944. 
Senator Burton K, WHEELER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: I am a dirt farmer 
and derive my income from production, and 
I purchase the products of labor and indus- 
try with that income; therefore, labor, indus- 
try, and business in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution are dependent on agriculture for 
their income, as all wealth comes from the 
earth. American procucers use machinery in 
their production, while imported competitive 
products are mostly produced without the use 
taxed to support our local, county, State, and 
of machinery. We domestic producers are 
taxed to support our local, county, State, and 
Federal governmental costs, the foreign pro- 
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as mass freedom to 


ducers that import competitive products anq 
sell in the United States are not taxed ex 
by tariffs to equalize costs. 

I honestly believe our trade policies 
vital to the general welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. It is very noticeable now since 
there is so much talk about our post-y 
policies that the trend is very strong in b 
political parties to remove protective barri¢ 
This pressure appears to come from the in. 
ternational group that either have foreign 
investments, or interested in sea commerce 
with a few labor groups in the large cities 
wanting cheap food. There is hardly any 
opposition to this movement that micht de. 
stroy American agriculture, being publicize 
either in the press or even the Concressiona; 
RECORD. o 

This is not fair nor just to agriculture 
Obviously we farmers cannot sell our product 
at world prices, and buy our machinery based 
on American prices. Now do not forget that 
if the consumers buy our products we get 
the income; but if the consumers buy chea; 
produced foreign products they get the in- 
come, and we American farmers go out of 
business. 

Let us look back at our own record and we 
find that every depression in our history was 
caused by low commodity prices, and I re- 
member the Cleveland depression. Every 
depression cured itself when prices raised to 
above costs, and not until then. Remember 
the steel mills closed when the farm prices 
hit the all-time low in the thirties; labor and 
business suffered along with the farmers 
Evidently all groups must have a balanced 
income, because after all we are customers of 
each other. It is possible to borrow from our 
future income and create an artificial or false 
prosperity; but that will result in a double 
burden later of paying back what we have 
borrowed and paying our current Operating 
costs at the same time. This wil! mean less 
buying of productive machinery. 

As further proof of what happens to the 
farmers I ask if I may quote from the 1940 
yearbook entitled “Farmers in a Changing 
World.” This yearbook was started unde: 
the direction of Mr. Henry A. WALLACE. a) d 
completed under the direction of Mr. Clau 
R. Wickard. This yearbook was compiled 
written by the R. A E. staff and cites 219 
references on pages 266 to 276, inclusive. I 
quote extracts from pages 240 to 241: 

“The results of these huge cereal and meat 
imports on European social and economic life 
were of the most fundamental character. On 
the one hand, the laboring classes in cit 
were provided with cheap and abundant fo 
At the same time however, European farme 
unless protected by tariff barriers, were un- 
able to compete, and many were ruined by 
declining prices and falling land values 
“Great Britain was our chief market, and 
with free trade prevailing after the repeal of 
the corn laws in 1846, agriculture there suf 
fered particularly.”—“Continental countri¢ 
that imported sizable quantities of Ameri: 
foodstuffs suffered similarly. The resi 
were mirrored partly in the tremendous m 
gration from Europe westward during 
seventies and eighties, partly in the flock 
of farmers to cities, and partly in the agraria 
movement that sought relief in Governm« 
policies.”—“European governments, in an ef 
fort to aid their agricultural classes, rai: 
duties and imposed embargoes on sanitary 
grounds, as in the case of hog products 
“After the eighties, new agricultural reg 
were opened in Russia, Argentina, Austra 
and Canada and their produce began crowc- 
ing American foodstuffs out of European ma! 
kets."—“At the same time foreign marke’ 
were contracting, the domestic market 
expanding. Industrial development in 
United States caught up with the overstim 
ulated agricultural development, and as ur- 
banization increased, a larger share of | 
farm produce was consumed domestica 
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In 1899 the average number of wage earners 





istry totaled 4,700,000; by 1909 it had | 
i to 6,000,000.” 
,istory of free trade as indicated above 
land was to destroy the farmers of 

i. Up to just before the present war 

i had ghost farms and the dole 

London had the slums. We have had 

“a the highest income of any nation 

ld because we developed our re- 

and protected our producers and we 

t up the standard of living and in- 
ibove any other nation in the world 

s obvious we can expand our own mar- 

Y by permitting our own producers 
our own demand as there are large 
ns of almost every commodity the 
producers raise, and in no case has 

of competitive products given 

me to the American producers. But 

sally every case importation of 

y produced products forced prices down 

he American parity price 

a staggering national debt the people 

rica are facing the worst crisis in our 

and if we are to remain a free people 

mers must be allowed to supply a 

1um domestic market at parity prices. 
national debt cannot be paid off with 
ducers’ markets forced down to world 


Sincerely yours, 
Frep ATER. | 





Delay in Delivery of State Ballots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, March 7 ‘legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by Edward P. Morgan, foreign corre- 
spondent for the Washington Evening 
Star and the Chicago Daily News. This 
is a perfect example of what will happen 
to millions of ballots that are sent over- 
eas under State laws. This is the very 
thing that I have always feared. This 
is the reason for the uniform Federal 
ballot. We know that the uniform Fed- 
eral ballot will be taken to the men in 

field where they are fighting and 





training, and we know that they will be 
returned with plane priority to the pre- 
cinct where the voter resides. Under the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] and myself, 
the vote will be canvassed, counted, and 
reported in that precinct. 

There being no objection, the article 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
is follows: 

AIRMAN GETS BALLOT OVERSEAS 3 MONTHS AFTER 
STATE ELECTION 
(By Edward P. Morgan) 

Lonpon, March 1.—Memo to Congress: 

If you want the soldiers to vote, you had 
better take a tip from Flying Fortress Bom- 
bardier Adam A. Mackow, of Newark, N. J., 
and start mailing out ballots now. 

The latest issue of the Army newspaper, 
Stars and Stripes, reveals that Bombardier 
Mackow has just received his New Jersey 
absentee ballot for the gubernatorial election. 
The story does not mention whether the 








bombardier is a Republican or Democrat, but | 
it won’t make much difference to the out- | 
come now because the election was held last 
November (Republican Walter E. Edge won). 

The ballot was mailed to the young man on 
October 11, carefully marked, “For speedy 
delivery.” 

The envelope was addressed to Pvt. Adam 
Mackow. He is a second lieutenant no\ 


Status of Post-war Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, Feoruary 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Frank C. Waldrop, appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald of recent 
date, in his column which appears under 
the heading “Looking ahead.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING AHEAD 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Germany must be preserved. If Germany's 
industrial and trade systems were broken up 
there would be desperate repercussions all 
over Europe. And to blot out Germany as a 
great nation would be neither practicable nor 
morally acceptable. 

No, startled reader, the above line didn't 
come from Hitler’s house organ, the Volkischer 
Beobachter. It came from the lead editorial 
of the venerable Times of London, for Febru- 
ary 29, 1944. 

Said the Times: 

“In spite of the burning detestation of 
German oppression that fills Europe at this 
moment, it is still axiomatic, even with her 
victims, that Germany cannot be other than 
an important member of the European body 
politic and economic, and that, while the 
firmest measures must be taken to prevent 
aggression, Germany cannot be allowed to 
become a cancer at the heart of European 
organism.” 

The Times goes on to say that Germany's 
industrial production is essential to Euro- 
pean recovery and European standards of 
living, just as it is essential that Europe be 
relieved of the fear that Germany will swallow 
it whole. 

“From this fear Europe must be delivered 
once and for all. But after all that Europe 
has suffered in loss and devastation, there will 
be no room in the terms of peace for further 
policies of mere destruction. 

“Freedom from fear and want will be won 
not by breaking down what forms of eco- 
nomic organization are left, but by building 
them up into the broader structure of Euro- 
pean unity.” 

Well, there’s no reason to be surprised at 
all this. From a holy war in which the Ger- 
mans are to be wiped off the face of the earth 
in punishment for their sins, this world 
struggle has shifted to a traditional political 
war in which the Germans are being punished 
in sorrow, rather than anger, and taught how 
to behave. 

But what brought the Times to speak up 
at this point? Answer: The hour of settle- 
ment is approaching and the British don’t 
want to be misunderstood. 
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The British are doing business at 
stand they know It is labeled “b; 
power.” And they are, indeed, giving full, 
fair warning of their intentions 

The first such signal went up last Septem- 
ber in a magazine called Nineteenth Century 





and After. Not official, of course, but well- 
known and identified as a publicati i 
which the British Foreign Office casts shad- 
ows ahead of coming events 

In that issue, the editor, F. A. Voigt 
plainly said that “the balance of power ( 
Europe) is, for Great Britain and the 
pire, the immutab condition of survival.’ 

He went on to say that not only m 
Germany be preserved, but a‘so British in- 
fluence in eastern Europe must be developed 


because— 
“Eastern Ev 


rope has come to comprise the 


industries of central Europe and the eastern 
Mediterranea! To be master of eastern 
Europe, is, therefore. to be master of all 
Europe. If England were to abdicate in 


eastern Europe, she would be abdicating tn 
all Europe. Such a policy * * * would 
compel England to reconsider her attitude 
toward Germany 

Well, Britain has been put on the spot by 
her Russian ally, as to eastern Europe. Rus- 
Sia is making it plain that eastern Europe, 
including Finland, the Baltic States, Px land, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and what else is 
yet unsaid—are Russia's sphere of power 

There is little, if anything, Britain can do 
to stop her So Britain is doing the next 
best thing, as indicated in the Times. She 
is reconsidering her attitude toward Ger- 
many 

It wasn't so long ago, remember, that 
Britons were saying Germany must be pul- 
verized, atomized, and Balkanized, so she 
would never again be either an industrial 
rival of the Empire or a military influence 

Now, British self-interest and survival in- 
dicate the time has come to shift emphasis, to 
balance Germany against Russia 

From the British point of view, it is per- 
fectly logical and proper. In the long, bloody 
history of European power politics, it is not 
at all unusual nor should any of us have any 
excuse for being surprised ’ 

We have only to bear in mind that Eng- 
land's politics is controlled by her geography 
and population—which are markedly different 
from our own 

She has her problem We have ours 
Fiddling with the balance of power in central 
Europe is Britain's business. But not ours 
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War’s Challenge to Forestry in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, last month 
the Legislature of the Stat> of Mississippi 
passed a joint resclution inviting the 
distinguished junior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russet! to address the Missis- 
sippi Legislature and the Mississippi For- 
estry and Chemurgic Association. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Geor- 
gia accepted the invitation and delivered 
a very able and timely address at Jack- 
| son, Miss., on February 15, 1944, on the 
subject War’s Challenge to Forestry in 
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the United States. I ask that the ad- 
Gress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcCRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered “© bt printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


A few months ago, as chairman of a com- 
mittee of five Senators, I traveled 45,000 miles 
around the world by airplane to secure first- 
hand information for the Congress on the 
conditions under which our men are working 
and fighting in all of the overseas theaters of 
this great war. 

The trip was a great adventure and a lib- 
eral education. It took us from the frozen 
tundras of Iceland to the scorching inferno 
of the Persian Gulf, where the temperature 
was 152 degrees at the airport on the day we 
landed at Basra. We visited the men who are 
doing the fighting in Italy. We saw our boys 
in the steaming jungles of the South Pacific 
islands, where disease and other hazards of 
existence are more feared than the hated Jap. 
Ours was a full picture of the power and might 
of America, harnessed to the job of bringing 
this world conflict to a successful conclusion. 

A first-hand view of the efforts and sacri- 
fices being made in this war gives rise to deep 
convictions. One that I brought home is the 
solemnity of the responsibility that we at 
home bear for a better post-war world for the 
men in the armed forces who are making such 
sacrifices for us. Make no mistake about it. 
The men of every rank and every branch of 
the service all over the world are thinking 
deeply about post-war problems at home and 
the kind of country they and their children 
will live in, 

I returned home a more ardent conserva- 
tionist than ever before, and I know that our 
men who have gone abroad to the four corners 
of the earth realize more than most of us who 
remain here how vital to the future welfare 
and security of our people are the natural 
resources of our Nation. Thousands of our 
men are stationed in England. They see how 
precious is wood on that island, where every 
scrap of lumber that can be salvaged is used 
over and over again. Many of our men are 
fighting in Italy. There they see how much 
effort has been expended to reestablish forest 
growth on long denuded mountain slopes and 
how the peasants toil in gathering up small 
twigs and branches for fuel to heat their 
homes and for cooking. Some of our men 
have been in north Africa and the Middle 
East. There they see stark desolation and 
unspeekable poverty, where once prosperous 
cities that obtained ample water from for- 
ested hills now lie in ruins midst desert sands. 

After such experiences these men will re- 
turn to their homes with a genuine concern 
about a program of conserving the forests in 
this country, lest our civilization go the way 
of Nineveh and Babylon. This War should 
bring to everyone of us an acute awareness 
of the increasing urgency and importance 
of forest conservation. The insatiable de- 
mands for timber products for war uses have 
caused everyone familiar with the subject to 
realize the utter impossibility of supporting 
and supplying our troops and conducting 
successful military campaigns all over the 
world without an abundant supply of lumber. 


FORESTS IN WAR 

I have been told that it required 15,000,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber, more than half 
of the total cut in the years before the war, 
to supply the requirements for boxing and 
crating alone of the food, munitions, and 
equipment shipped to our own troops and 
our allies in the year 1943. 

We are all familiar with the use of lum- 
-ber in war construction in the United States, 
but it must be remembered that lumber is 
needed for bases and repair shops in many 
out-of-the-way places to enable us to keep 
our trucks, tanks, planes, and ships in op- 








eration. 
quantities of lumber have been required for 
new construction, and for repairing the dam- 
age wrought by enemy bombs. 

In the manufacture of fighting equipment, 
the products of the forest have proven their 
versatility, if mot indispensability. The 
frame of the Mosquito bomber, which night- 
ly rains bombs on our enemies, is of all 
wood construction. Wooden landing barges 
carry our men to enemy shores. The wocden 
PT boats have written a glorious page in 
American naval history. Wooden ships are 
adding to the tonnage of our merchant ship- 
ping, and the Navy’s air attacks take off from 
the wooden flight decks of scores of aircraft 
carriers. 

War is always wasteful, and we are now 
engaged in the greatest war of all times. 
One cannot witness this enormous expendi- 
ture of human energy and natural resources 
without concern for the future. The use of 
lumber in so many ways and in such im- 
mense quantities causes us to wonder about 
the adequacy of the sources of supply. We 
thought that we had a forest problem be- 
fore these unusual demands. If that be 
true, the problem is certainly more acute as 
a result of wartime consumption. 

Our soldiers and sailors, with first-hand 
knowledge of how vital wood has been in 
this war, have a right to the assurance that 
our Government, in cooperation with the sev- 
eral States, will adopt an adequate forestry 
program which will provide an abundant 
supply of timber for the future and the ele- 
ment of security which it will bring. 

The demands of war have been so great 
that the use of forest products for civilian 
purposes has been drastically curtailed, par- 
ticularly in the construction field. When the 
war is over, millions of young Americans will 
return, determined that the dream of own- 
ing their own homes shall materialize with- 
out undue delay. There are other reasons to 
believe that the demand for forest products 
will remain high for many years ahead. It 
will be required for reconstruction abroad, 
and the accumulated need for new houses 
here at home has been estimated at 1,000,000 
new homes annually for 10 years. 

The wartime drain on our forests has been 
almost 60,000.000,000 board feet annually of 
saw-timber size. 


NEW USES WILL INCREASE FUTURE WOOD 
REQUIREMENTS 


Recent years have seen the development of 
hundreds of new uses for forest products. 
Here, again, the war has lent impetus. New 
engineering methods have enormously im- 
proved the utility of wood in heavy construc- 
tion. By a new gluing process, ordinary 
lumber cut from second-growth timber has 
been used to construct a blimp hangar a 
thousand feet in length with a 237-foot span, 
and with 153 feet of clearance in the center. 
These gluing processes and the use of ply- 
wood hold great promise for economy and 
revolutionary methods of house construction 
in the future. 

Here in our Southland we have witnessed 
an amazing development in the field of pulp 
and paper. Let me pause here to pay tribute 
to the pioneer work done by the late Dr. 
Charles Herty in demonstrating the great 
possibilities for the development of an in- 
dustry in the South to manufacture paper 
from pine pulp. During my term as Governor 
of Georgia the State appropriated funds to 
establish a laboratory for Dr. Herty at Savan- 
nah. As a result of Dr. Herty’s research, the 
South now accounts for half of the pulpwood 
cut from the forests of the country. 

In speaking of Dr. Herty, it should also be 
remembered that his early work with naval 
stores did much to stabilize and expand the 
fields of use of this industry which has meant 
so much to the South. 

Other technological developments are 
broadening the fields of use. The use of 


In all the overseas theaters huge | paperboard in the container field h 
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aS re. 
sulted in enormous savings in shippino 


Fiberboards and wood pulp are beine 1... 
creasingly used for construction pur; se 
and roofing materials. Wood cellulose 
now the most important raw materia) 
the manufacture of rayon. Wood waste js 
used as raw material for the production of 
the finest plastics. 

Perhaps the most promising chemical] de- 
velopment lies in a fermentation process by 
which waste from pulp mills, which in tn: 
past has polluted our streams, is now being 
converted into ethyl alcohol at a cost tha: 
compares favorably with that involve ! ‘in 
producing ethyl alcohol from either grain o; 
molasses. This ethyl alcohol is adapt dt 
any of the ordinary commercial uses, inc!) i- 
ing the manufacture of synthetic rubber ‘I 
have been told that by following certai; 
processes of fermentation high-protein-co) : 


iS 


man 


this aicohol, from the waste from pulp mills 
THE FOREST SITUATION AND NEED FOR ACTION 


All of these facts indicate that if we hone 
to remain self-sufficient as a Nation in forest 
products it is imperative that we adopt a 
more comprehensive conservation program 
Our careless methods and prodigal use of 
our natural inheritance has brought us per'!. 
ously close to the danger of future scarcity. 
We cannot avoid this danger by continued 
indifference to the heavy toll taken annually 
by forest fires and by wasteful methods of 
clean cutting. 

We must come to an appreciation of the 
fact that timber is one of our most impor- 
tant crops. Even though the harvest b= de- 
layed, we must make it attractive to lana- 
owners to plant and protect their young 
growth as well on private lands as we 
doing in State and National forest areas 

A national survey indicates that large « 
timber is already difficult to obtain. 1 
forests growing stocks throughout the East 
are being steadily reduced, and the last creat 
reservoir of virgin timber in the Pacific North- 
west is being fast depleted. According to 


are 


Ww 
he 


the best estimates available, our forests a: 
not growing much more than half as f 
as they are being cut and destroyed, and this 
rate of growth does not equal half of cur 
probable future needs. 

Any successful program of conservation 
must recognize the rights as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of the landowner, of the States, 
and cf the Federal Government. Any such 
program which depends solely on the initia- 
tive of either the owner or of the State or 
of the Federal Government is doomed to 
failure. The national Government must 
participate to provide for its future security 
and for the welfare of all our people. The 
States must participate to the fullest extent 
Conditions differ throughout this great land 
of ous. Tne police power is vested in cur 
local government. Finencial assistance from 
the Federal Government must be had, but ro 
program can succeed unless that governn 
which is closest to the people is an : 
participant. It is evident that it would be 
folly to undertake such a program witl 
the fullest cocperation of the man wh 
the land. He must be interested in im- 
proved methods of forest management 
selective cutting, and in protecting his tim- 
ber crop from the ravages of fire, Cisease i 
destructive insects. The landowner must 
convinced that the energy and funds ex- 
pended will not he lost, and that he \ 
receive a fair profit for his crop when it 
matures. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


We have made a few timid steps toward a 
cooperative program, combining the efforts 
of the Federal Government and the States. 
One of the most helpful has been that of 
cooperative fire protection. We have made 
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xrogress in fire protection in re- 


i especially 
and our losses from forest fires have 
uirman of the Subcomm 
Appropriations, I have been particu- 
:terested in increasing the Federal con- 
to the States for cooperative fire 
I assumed 
1e total cooperative fire protection ex- 
1 South by 
Government, and the private owners 
In 1943 these expendi- 
reached $3,000,000, of which almost half 
ntributed by Federal appropriations. 
have made great progress in organizing 
protective organizations in the South, 
60 percent of our forest land is still 
1 The Federal 
nment has not yet met its full share 
joint responsibility. 
y enacted a bill authorizing Federal con- 
ions to the State for cooperative fire 
ion in the sum of $9,000,000 annually 
hoped that this measure will be 
the House of Representatives. 
t wartime hazards my committee ob- 
i $6.300,000 for Federal cooperation ir 
current fiscal year, but these appropria- 
were made without any basic authori- 
and will be increasingly difficult 
fter the war. 
made a faltering step forward in 


ee on Agri- 


1 ily $700,000 


organized protection. 


The Senate re- 








id support of nurseries producing 
‘ Without greatly enlarging this 
f the program we cannot hope to meet 
demands 

Government 
l lity in the field of research, and 
velopment of new uses of wood prod- 
i to demonstrate 
industrial devel- 
the result of years 
The United 





nstaking research. 
Products Laboratory, operated by the 
Service at Madison, Wis., has rendered 


chemical 
timber engineering, sea- 
and preservation, are the results of 
he scientists there. 

rvation in the use of timber crops is 
important as conservation in th 
remrains to be done 
te in sawing timber and in utilizing 
, tops, and slabs, but through 
i research we may hope that 
ure we will be able to use every part and 
of leaving 
cent of it as a monument to man’s waste- 
ness in the piles of sawdust burned or 
behind when the sawmill and the planer 


ring developments 
wood plastics, 


search work dealing with the 
f is less spectacular than maki 
sawdust or paper from pine trees, but 
importance cannot be 
is still much to learn 
managenrent 
etuation of the forest and for the economi- 
harvesting 


overemphasized. 
in the field of 
necessary 





of forest 
if research we are beginning to have 
adequate understanding of 
ts of the principal commercial species. 
jugh research in the woods we must de- 
p facts about reseeding, fire damage, and 
per planting practices. 
necessity 
and perpetual crops, and this phase 
the welfare 
small owners in the South. 
I hope that all of these important fiel 
may be strengthened, 
y are essential to the full realization 
1¢ possibilities of our southern forests. 
We hear much today about the importance 
{ post-war planning to provide employment 


Research has al- 


contribute 






TP 


ve been engaged in war work. It may be 
necessary to embark upon a program of pub- 
lic works. I hope that our 
both State and Federal, will in this 
ready with soundly conceived plans. There 
is an enormous amount of work to be done 
in the replanting and improvement of our 


na 


forest 


Services, 
case be 


forests. The character of this work will vary 
considerably in different regions In the 
South lookout towers, firebreaks, forest 
roads, fencing, recreational areas, could 


have a large place among post-war construc- 
tion projects 
Equally significant in the long run is the 


planting of denuded areas, thinning and 
pruning of overcrowded young stands, and 
other practices to increase future timber 


quality and supply. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOUTH 
- 


There can be no more important part of 
any such program than one which directly 
affects the conservation of our land and for- 
ests the benefit of future generations 
The South has a great responsibility to the 
Nation for our future timber crop. In na- 
tional planning for the future by the Forest 
Service it is contemplated that the Southern 
States will produce one-half of the Nation's 
future timber replacements. We cannot do 
this if we merely balance drain with growth 
To achieve this aim it will be necessary to 
double our annual growth. We cannot do 
this with our land half stocked with trees 
as so much of it is today, and we cannot do 
it if we continue to burn our woodlands as 
we do now. 

To realize fully the golden possibilities of 
the future will require present work and 
sacrifice. We must realize that it is a short- 
sighted policy to harvest all of the crop when 
the trees are of a size suitable only fcr pulp 
or chemical use. If we are to profit in the 
future from trees of sufficient size for lum- 
ber, poles, piling, and railroad ties, we must 
be foresighted enough to use our new-found 
pulp industry and other chemurgic develop- 
ments as implements for more effective forest 
management by utilizing the trees cut in 
thinning young stands and getting rid of 
undesirable or defective trees 

We have always suffered for lack of in- 
dustries in the South to balance our basic 
agriculture. New industries based on new 
uses of wood products will locate where ample 
supplies of raw material are assured. If we 
in the South could double our forest growth, 
it would undoubtedly mean a great expan- 
sion and development of the industries using 
forest products which would spring up every- 
where in the immediate future. Forestry as 
a major activity on Southern farms will sup- 
ply the needed diversification of agriculture 
The industries which will be attracted by 
these forests will add to the economic stabil- 
ity of our communities and increase the 
financial strength of the Southern States 

In a strgng forestry program lies great 
promise for more security and better living 


for 


for our people in all walks of life. We are 
blessed by nature, which gives us an advan- 
tage over any other section of the Nation. 


Here we can see a second crop of pine come 
up on millions of acres if fire protection is 
effective, and nowhere else is growth so rapid. 

Forest crops will restore the ravages of ero- 
sion and bring back soil fertility, without 
which other agricultural crops are impossible 








Let us take the fullest advantage of the 
blessings with which nature endows us 
Foresight, hard work, and cooperation will 
bring rich dividends. We cannot rest in the 
knowledge that through education and the 
joint efforts of such splendid organizations 


as the Mississippi Forestry and Chemurgic 
Association and your general assembly a 
growing number of forest owners and oper- 
ators are adopting better farm practices. 
Present progress might enable us to balance 
growth and drain in our forests under Ordi- 
nary conditions, 
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But we cannot disregard the | 

















impacts the I es of the 
future V st 1 1 1 we ha 
secured a px -¥ I s will me 
c wi ve 
» the : \ers 
el e I ur ed 
pn ‘ 
f t allied industries and 
thus prov employ I nd 
continued opportu for private enterprise, 
which these me! have a right t expec 
Even though a program of public works ma‘ 
contribute to the building of our forest re- 
sources, these men will not be satisfied long 
with the expedient of jobs on publ work 
They toil and fight and sacrifice 1 every 
continent and the seven seas for the salva- 
tion of this Nation. In order to assure the 
preservation of a resource so essential to the 


future well being of the American people 
as our forests are demonstrated we at 


to be 
home cannot fail in a successful forestry pro- 


gram. Let us meet this challenge to the 
home front in the same selfless spirit of co- 


operation 


manifested by 


ify 
MO! 


our men in our 


Natior 
Nations 


m 








Soldier-Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., for February 
29, 1944: 

SOLDIER-VOTE BILI 


Everybody in the United States v 


to see the House and Senate agree on a bill 
that will permit those in service to vote at 
the forthcoming November ele n 

It is hoped that a compromise satisfactory 
to all can be reached that will assure eas 
person in uniform his or her right to cast a 
ballot 


We do not subscribe to the propaganda put 
out by Washington sources that Members cf 








Congress do not want the soldiers to vote, 
That is just so much eyewash. What Con- 
gressmen are interested in is the type of ballot 
to be used, and that States will not sur- 
render their powers and privileges to the Fed- 
eral Government in time of emergency 

Only last year, prior to the elections in 
1943, Secretary of War Stimson said it woulk 
be best all around if soldiers did 1 ote 
That theory is supported by many others high 
in the military world, but as long as the 
franchise of suffrage is open those in service 


should have every chance to exercise | 

There are a couple of bills before C 
now. One is called the Lucas bill, or 
diers’ vote bill. Opponents of this measur: 
ay it has no right to that title and maintain 
it should be labeled “An act to disfranch 
servicemen from voting for 


their home-town 











officers,”” and that it does not give the s« 
iceman a clear, legal right to vote even 
national officers, adding, When in our scher 
of government has the ballot for Presider 
and nati legislators been more import 
than the ballot for State, count ! 
nicipal off 

Those who think soldiers should have t! 
right to vote for the fellow wl runni fc 
sheriff, county treasurer, county comm 
er, mayor, or town council think the 
bill an infringement on States’ s 
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They quote in their fight against such a | 
measure the words of President Roosevelt 
when he was Governor of New York State, 
March 2, 1930, as follows: 

“Now, to bring about government by 
oligarchy, masquerading as democracy, it is 
fundamentally essential that practically all 
authority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sov- 
ereignty of our States must first be destroyed 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such de- 
parture from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so Jong as the indi- 
vidual home rule of the States is scrupulously 
preserved and fought for whenever they seem 
in danger. Thus, it will be seen that this 
home rule is a most important thing—the 
most vital thing—if we are to continue along 
the course on which we have so far progressed 
with such unprecedented success.” 





Unions and the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0. 


HON. CLARE E, HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, John 
LL. Lewis is one of labor’s most forceful, 
determined, and efficient leaders. He 
has a record of getting what he wants. 
Below is printed what he had to say about 
the Communists and their activities in 
labor unions. He should know. 

Some of us understood their methods 
as long ago as the 1937 sit-down strikes 
in Michigan when the Communists 
seemed to be in control. 

If John will do as good a job in getting 
them out of the unions as he did for 
his United Mine Workers, he will have 
done a worth-while service to those of us 
who believe in America and her institu- 
tions. 

As long ago as 1924, John L. Lewis’ 
report said of the Communist Party in 
America, headed by William Z, Fos.s?! 

It is purely a revolutionary organization 
and makes no pretense at legality. * * ®*° 
This party has at its head the supreme execu- 
tive revolutionary committee in America, re- 
sponsible only to * * ®* officials of the 
Communist International. 

The movement is aimed not only at the 
labor unions but at the entire industrial, so- 
cial, and political structure of the country, 
and with the single aim of eventually estab- 
lishing a Soviet dictatorship in the United 
States. 


In Senate Document No. 14 of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, com- 
piled under the direction of John L. 
Lewis, then president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, to lay bare the 
attempt by Communists to seize the 
American labor movement and to destroy 
our Government, we find on page 1 these 
statements: 


Imported revolution is knocking at the | 


door of the United Mine Workers of America 
and of the American people. The seizure of 


this union is being attempted as the first 
step in the realization of a thoroughly or- 
ganized program of the agencies and forces 
behind the Communist International at Mos- 
cow for the conquest of the American con- 
tinent. 


Government, with the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in 
governmental affairs, is being attempted on 
@ more gigantic scale, with more resolute 


purpose, and with more crafty design than at 


any time in the history of this Nation. 


These statements were no hasty, ill- 
considered utterances of a man forced 
to speak at once and without delibera- 
tion. They. were the result of a pro- 
longed, painstaking, and thorough in- 
vestigation made under the direction of 


John L. Lewis and may be accepted as 





true. 


Evidently Mr. Lewis is still of the same 
opinion for recently we find in the Wash- 
ington News the following statement: 


EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH JOHN LEWIS, WHO 
HaTES COMMUNISTS AND READS PEGLER 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 


When John L. Lewis speaks he does not 
whisper. And in an exclusive interview given 
me today he did not whisper about American 
Communists inside and outside the ranks of 
organized labor. 

The 220-pound labor leader was angry clear 
through when I brought up the subject, and 
this is what he said, while I kept one eye on 
the door. You can’t tell what may happen 
when John L. Lewis really gets mad. 

“About once a week,” he said “somebody 
asks me about Communists, as though I saw 
a place for them in our country’s labor pic- 
ture. There isn’t any place for these para- 
sites as far as I am concerned, never has been 
and never will be. Fifteen years ago I had a 
clause written into the United Mine Workers 
of America constitution outlawing any Com- 
munist from membership. I do not know a 
single Communist in that union today and if 
you can find one in it for me, he will go out 
on his head tomorrow. 

“If I had my way not a single Communist 
would belong to any labor union in the United 
States. 

TECHNIQUE IS SIMPLE 


“As heroic Russia battles against our Ger- 
| man enemy, the Communists in our labor 
|} movement naturally hang on to the coattails 
of the Red Army and try to build an ideologi- 
cal bridge between our loyalty to Russia and 
their own pet schemes. The Communists 
r'ay hard on the trick idea that America 
cannot fight sidé bv side with Russia in the 
war and at the same time fight against Amer- 
ican Communists and fellow travelers here. 
That is an outrageous contention. They do 
not help the two great nations win the war 
together. They simply help themselves.” 

“How can American Communists be so 
effective in the labor unions when the total 
membership of the Communist’ Party in 
America is supposed to be so small?’ I asked. 
Mr. Lewis fairly snorted his answer: 

“Their technique is simple,” he explained. 
“The American Communists limit their mem- 
bership to only the cleverest schemers they 
can find. Then they worm their way into 
key places in local chapters of unions. In 
| this way they control whole organizations 
which our public, therefore, thinks have ‘gone 
Communist.’ But the more the newspapers 
| and our public shout about such a union as 
| a& Communist hotbed, the more misunder- 
stood and abused the rank and file of the 
ordinary members feel—and the thing goes 
around and around in a vicious circle.” 


c. I. O. CHIEFS HELPLESS 


“Oh, they're clever,” the miners’ leader 
continued, “believe me, I know. When I was 
organizing the C. I. O. we picked up a lot 
of Communists as we grew—including Harry 
Bridges. But if I had not resigned the chair- 
manship and left the C. I. O. in 1940, I can 
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The overthrow and destruction of this | 


tell you the Communists would have been 
weeded out. 

“Instead, as anyone might expect who has 
seen them throw their weight around inside 
labor organizations, the Communists qd mi- 
nate the C. I. O, today. Philip Murray to- 
day is the prisoner of the Communists in his 
own union. They control him and : 
Cc. I, O, through their seats on his executive 
committee. Sidney Hillman is just as badiy 
off. Both of them have got to play ball with 
the Communists now—or die. 

“This is the way communism takes hold. 
This is the way it endangers the labor move. 
ment, and our country. For the same thing 
happens in governments. Communism has 
an antinatural and basically antieconomic 
quality. History shows that communism is 
only compatible with primitive and under- 
nourished economic surroundings. In jts 
control and destruction it does not dis. 
tinguish error from truth, good from ey, 
justice from injustice. It does not care for 
history or the experience of humanity, for 
freedom or for the dignity of man. And the 
last thing on earth the American Communists 
are interested in is the American way of 
life.” 

“You sound like Westbrook Pegler,” I said 

“Believe it or not,” said Mr. Lewis, “I read 
him every day.” 





Renegotiation of War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
candidly acknowledge a deep-seated, in- 
nate predisposition against the principle 
of renegotiation. From the start, I felt 
that excessive war profits could and 
might be recaptured under established 
tax principles though certainly there has 
been no discernible adequate procedure 
evolved to discharge this function. Sec- 
ondly, I was not convinced that orderly 
profit restriction could be achieved by 
multifold administrative boards of the 
procurement agencies often applying, as 
the record shows they have, different 
standards and different ruiés to interests 
of the same industrial groups. It is pS*- 
haps a fair criticism of the renegotiation 
process that it has not zealously pur- 
sued uniformity of standard and rela- 
tive equalization of treatment. 

I also felt that American industry 
should be allowed during wartime to ac- 
cumulate reserves for reconversion and 
reconstruction, yet the figures show that 
the tax laws have operated to make avail- 
able for these desirable purposes as of 
the end of 1943 about twenty-six billions 


| in post-war refunds. 


Moreover I was somewhat disturbed by 
the absence of opportunity for judicial 
review of renegotiated contracts though 
also conscious of the delays, the inorci- 
nate burdens on the courts and the un- 
certainty both for the Government and 
the contractors that would attend this 
privilege. Congress has now provided for 
this review. 

In short, I had many serious doubts 
and questions about the efficacy and jus- 
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of renegotiation which careful ex- 


; nation of the record has entirely re- 
eolved or materially altered. I am now 
convinced that renegotiation, despite its 
draw-backs and inequities, is not only de- 
cirable but imperative if we are to avoid 
scandalous and unconscionable profit 
making out of the war. 

We began with the commonly accepted 
p! sition that no millionaires were to 


( out of this war; that if men were to 
he drafted, wealth and capital were also 
to be drafted. Equality of sacrifice—so 

as it could be achieved—was an 

d objective. I am sorry to say that 
he story of renegotiation, as well as the 
history of the past 2 years, conclusively 
proves that we have failed to reach this 

The minority report of the Senate 
Finance Committee sets forth an incred- 
ible number of corporations which even 

r renegotiation showed enormous 
profits. These were not confined to novel 
specialties; they ranged over practically 
the whole field of American industry. 
One of the largest war contractors frank- 
ly stated in 1942 that profits on govern- 
ment business were “larger than had 
been anticipated or desired,” and after- 
ward voluntarily reduced its prices on 
standard products. Another company 
also making standard articles made al- 
most $40,000,000 in 1942 against a peace- 
time annual average of slightly over two 
nillion. After renegotiating twelve and 
one-half million and paying war profits, 
this company still had five million left, 
or about half of its entire profit for the 
previous 10 years. Still another com- 
pany, described by a renegotiation offi- 
cial as “not by any means the most un- 
usual,” increased its business from a 
1936-39 average of sixteen and one-half 
million to fifty million in 1942 and its 
average dollar profit before income taxes 
from 7.4 percent to 25 percent. Ten lum- 
ber companies with profits in the base 
period of five million stepped up profits in 
1942 to twenty-six million and 25 woolen- 
textile companies jumped from profits of 
three million in the base period to thirty- 
two million in 1942. 

I could go on indefinitely to cite glaring 
examples of war profiteering, but as a 
distinguished and able member of the 
Finance Committee of the other body 
said, “When the record of profit-making 
in war contracts is disclosed, the Ameri- 
can people will be shocked.” The whole 
record is replete with staggering figures 
of unconscionable, indefensible profits. 

For these reasons I was constrained to 
approve the continuance of renegotia- 
tion. Whatever its inequities, whatever 


its nonconformity to regular peacetime 
procedures of taxation and Government 
relationship to private business, what- 
ever its onerous, bothersome features, I 
is the only method 
available to the Congress without fur- 
ther delay and complication which will 
curb the piling up of swollen and utterly 
Nothing could 
be more destructive of the national 
morale than the spectacle of some classes 
making huge profits out of the blood of 
our boys that will saturate and enrich 
the soil of many distant parts of the 
Nothing will do more to lessen 


am convinced it 


unjustified war profits. 


earth. 
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confidence in the fundamental right- 
eousness of our business system than the 
knowledge that many of our great cor- 
porations and their leaders have rolled 
up a colossal golden surfeit out of the 
war which millions of our boys are offer- 
ing their lives to win. 

In the snake-infested jungles and the 
steaming, stinking swamps of the South 
Pacific, in the torrid deserts of Africa, 
in the icy waters of the North Atlantic, 
where death is a constant visitor, our 
boys get $50 per month. Can we longer 
tolerate that here at home, at the same 
time and for the same cause, an avia- 
tion company executive should be per- 
mitted, as he was, to increase his salary 
from $2,300 to $89,000 in a single year? 

Unless we make such inequities and 
such inequalities of sacrifice impossible 
for the balance of the war, when it is 
over we will be faced with social revo- 
lution. 





The Soldier Vete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Post Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
February 29, 1944: 


MANY SERVICE BALLOTS RETURNED UNDELIV- 
FRED—ALLEGHENY COUNTY'S EXPERIENCE 
SuHows WEAKNESSES OF EXISTING VOTE LAWS 


The principal issue between Congress and 
the President, over whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the States shall send ballots to 
the men and women in the armed services, is 
illustrated by a batch of ballots sent out by 
Elections Director David Olbum last October 
18 and returned after following 


haps halfway around the world. 


These ballots were requested by regis- 


tered voters of Allegheny County who are now 
in the services—since otherwise they could 
The voters 
gave the elections department their addresses 
as of the time the applications for the bal- 
Under the law, the ballots 
must be sent out not less than 15 days before 
the clection—and they were sent out Octo- 


not have been mailed originally. 


lots were made. 


ber 18 
TWENTY-TWO POSTMARKS ON ONE 


One, which came back, bore 22 postmarks, 
It had been in Navy and 
traveled on its 
various trips from and back to New York is 
It came back here December 
20 and was put in the safe to be destroyed 


chiefly New York. 
Army post offices. Where it 
not disclosed. 


later. 


One went from Pittsburgh to Jacksonville 
to Pensacola to Norfolk to the United States 
One went 
to San Francisco, traveled in and out of San 
and got 
One went to Camp 
then to 
One went to 
Atlanta, Savannah, Hunter Field, Ga., and 


Navy, and came back undelivered. 


Francisco half a dozen 
back here December 10. 

Pickett, Va., thence to New 
Fort Benning, Ga., and back 


times, 


York, 


back. 


the ad- 
dressees all over the United States and per- 


One ballot left Pittsburgh October 18, got 
to Los Angeles October 21, and was returned 
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Tenn., October 25, returned to 
Los Angeles October 29, and was returned 
November 2. One went to Port Hueneme, 
Calif., to the United States Navy, to Kodiak, 
Alaska, again to the Navy, and then ho 





to Forrest 





ILLUSTRATE LAWS’ WEAKNESSES 
These are only a few of the ballots that 
came back undelivered and which, in due 
time, will be burned. But t:tey are illus- 
trative of the difficulty of sending ballots to 
individuals as required by State laws. No 
alternative to the individual delivery of bal- 


lots to service men and women has been ad- 
vanced by the group in Congress which op- 
pcses the use of the admittedly incomplete 
Federal ballot, covering only Federal offices 
and printed in blank without the names of 
candidates, which is proposed by legislation 
now before Congress and is supported by 
President Roosevelt. 

Of the 2,400 voters in the armed services 
from Allegheny County—a small fraction of 
the more than 100,000 who have gone from 
here—who took the trouble to request ballots, 
only about 1,300 got their ballots in time to 
be counted in last November's election. Some 
still are drifting in to the elections depart- 
ment, having finally caught up with their re- 
cipients and been filled out and sent back, 
but too late to be counted. 





Seaman (Ist cl.) Basil! D. Izzi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following press 
release: 

REAR ADMIRAL WOODWARD PRESENTS NAVY 


MARINE CORPS MEDAL TO SEAMAN 
BASIL D. IZZI 


The Navy and Marine Corps Medal was 
presented today by Rear Admiral C. H. Wood- 
ward, United States Navy, retired, chief of the 
Industrial Incentive Division, Navy Depart- 
ment, to Basil D. Izzi, seaman, class, 
United States Naval Reserve, for the enlisted 
man's gallantry and ingenuity during 83 days 
of drifting on a life raft, following torpedoing 
of his vessel in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

Seaman Izzi has toured hundreds of war 
plants of the Nation, talking to representa- 
tives of labor and management, emphasizing 
the need increased production of war 
materials, under the auspices of the Indus- 
trial Incentive Division He is 


AND 
(1ST CL.) 


lirst 


tor 


the son f 


Dominic Izzi, 1 Power Mill Corner, Barre, 
Mass. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, in the 
name of the President, recently authorized 


the awarding of the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal to Izzi, with this citation: 

“For heroic conduct as member of the 
United States Navy Armed Guard on occa- 
sion of the sinking of a Dutch merchant- 
man by an enemy submarine in the Atlantic 
Ocean on November 2, 1942. When two tor- 
pedoes struck the ship and exploded in rapid 
succession, Izzi, upon abandonment of t 
flooding vessel, clung frantically to a bamboo 
mat until four shipmates, l 
raft, finally hauled him out of the sea. From 
then on, although two of the men succumbed, 
he and the others gallantly fought off delir- 
ium and death for 2.200 miles, ingeniously 
subsisting on fish, birds, and rainwater long 
after their provisions had been exhausted. 


adrift on a life 
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Although tortured repeatedly by vain hopes 
of rescue and painfully weak from prolonged 
exposure, Izzi bravely disregarded his own 
plight in a resolute desire to uphold the mo- 
rale of his companions. His unselfish devo- 
tion, fervent optimism, and persistent faith 
undoubtedly -alleviated their suffering and 
sustained their will to live until a passing 
ship spotted them 83 days later.” 











West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have placed in 
the Recorp a very beautiful poem en- 
titled ‘““‘West Virginia,’ the great State 
which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent. The poem was written by Mr. 
Homer H. Andrews, of North Charleston, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Of your mountains I sing, lovely mountains 
Of grandeur, artistic and bold; 

Of your fountains of old, precious fountains 
Of wealth in black diamond gold; 

Of your early log church, guiding steeple, 
God’s temple to sons of your sod; 

Of your people’s firm stand, hardy people 
With manly reliance on God. 


Of your record I sing, rugged story 
That thrills every patriot’s breast; 

Of your glory unique, modern glory 
Of progress on many a crest: 

O magnificent State, honored, loved name, 
The toast of your mountaineer free, 

Dear West Virginia, child of war fame, 
You are delightful and lovely to me. 

—Homer H. Andrews. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





Are We Good Neighbors? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following interesting 
and most impressive oration delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Lynn Catholic 
Charities Center, Wednesday evening, 
February 2, 1944, at Lynn, Mass., by Rev. 
Daniel T. McColgan, Ph. D., professor of 
sociology, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., and Regis College, Weston, Mass.: 


My dear friends of Catholic Charities, are 
you good neighbors? 

Your very presence here this evening gives 
tangible evidence of your neighborly spirit 
and interest in the welfare and progress of 


| your fellow citizens of Lynn. 








However, it is 
not of neighborliness in the provincial, clan- 
nish sense, nor of social service in its re- 
stricted case or group work connotation that 
I would comment this evening. It is of 
your neighborliness in the national sense and 
of your social service in its broad social ac- 
tion scope that I would speak. 

What is social action? What does it mean 
to be a good neighbor? 

Social action may be defined as the right- 
eous group effort to bring about better con- 
ditions in society. Those interested in really 
effective sgcial work have always inevitably 
been led to activity in the name of social 
action. 

Those interested in the more adequate care 
of the mentally ill have labored incessantly 
to secure better public provisions for them. 
Those devoted to the service of the blind 
have eventually sponsored the various pri- 
vate and public programs to prevent blind- 
ness. Those concerned with the preservation 
of the health and happiness of women and 
children in industry have been led to cham- 
picn measures for the control of the hours, 
ages, and conditions of child and woman 
labor. Those eager for better housing have 
incessantly battled for effective housing reg- 
ulations. Those determined to improve the 
lot of the laboring man have been socially 
active for collective bargaining, minimum 
wage, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and other phases of so- 
cial-security legislation. Men and women 
who felt cOncern for the socially construc- 
tive care of delinquents have labored through 
the years for probation and prison reform, 
as well as for the establishment of juvenile 
courts. In a word, social action, in the face 
of social need or abuse, seeks to improve so- 
cial conditions, mobilizing public opinion 
and legislation to that end. Social aetion, as 
a social-service activity, arises logically cut 
of the basic assumption of social work; that 
is, out of concern for the well-being of the 
individual. When case work finds that in 
a particular instance distress cannot be re- 
lieved, or a normal adjustment accomplished, 
because of external conditions beyond the 
control either of the agency or of the client, 
then of necessity case work must be supple- 
mented by social action. Social action is the 
inevitable reform function of- social work. 

My brief this evening is for a definite phase 
of neighborly social action. Therefore, let us 
first make certain that we know what it 
means to be a neighbor. 

We, as God-fearing Americans know that 
the spirit of neighborliness is not limited to 
ties of blood or territory. We know that our 
neighbors are not alone those who share with 
us our family, our friends, our coreligionists, 
our coworkers. None of these social rela- 
tionships embrace the grand spirit of Chris- 
tian neighborliness. It is not economic or 
social station that makes the neighbor, In 
fact, the best definition of neighbor is sup- 
plied by the following set of circumstances. 

Wherever it is possible for one who is 
strong to find and serve a person or a fam- 
ily who is in need of whatsoever kind, the 
very setting defines neighbor. Service in 
such a setting and situation, out of love of 
God, and fellowman, is true neighborliness. 
Thus, it may be that not merely the closest 
to us but the farthest away from us are our 
neighbors. 

Who is our neighbor? 

Our Lord answered that question in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. It was not 
necessary that he be of the same family, 
the same class, or the same social station as 
the one who passed down the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; not the Levite for the 
Levite, not the priest for the priest, not the 
Samaritan for the Samaritan. The neighbor 
was one whom the pagan world would not 
call a neighbor. The strong Samaritan, tra- 
ditionally hostile. Why brothers? Because of 
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the fatherhood of God. Blessed broth 
Because gocd neighbors. “For what v, 
have done to the least of these my breth», 
you have done unto me.” 

Who is my neighbor? Is the Neg; 
neighbor? Is the Latin-American jn 
United States my neighbor? 

What about the Negro? Am I a >» 
neighbor to him. It is a baffling conund 
but a real one that American good-wil! mjs. 
sions, made at the expenditure of unites 
millions, find us trying to foster good wi) 
everywhere throughout the world, save here 
within our own America. In fact, oy 
American attitude toward our domestic pac; 
question, exploited among our darker-hy 
allies in South America and elsewhere p 
clever enemy propagandists, is siphoning of 
or polluting our vaunted reservoir of ¢ 
will. Is the Negro my neighbor? Ther 
in our beloved United States a large mi: 
group, 13,000,000 in number, generous 
warm-hearted, simple and lovable—yet 
regated, persecuted and submerged by their 
neighbors. The story of the Negro in the 
United Siates is at its root a shameful! ta) 
of justice flagrantly flaunted. It is a threy 
century-old tale, not simply of injustic« 
of harshness, discrimination, and di 7 
The story of white treatment of their A 
ican colored neighbors is not a nice st 
It is a profoundly disturbing and distress. 
ing one, because it tells of poverty d 
tragedy, of disease, delinquency, and death, 

For many years now, many white Amer. 
ican citizens, who prided themselves on their 
lack of hostile spirit toward the colored 
people, sincerely believed that this so-called 
race question, conceived in iniquity, was 
one that might well be let alone to work it- 
self out gradually, to a happy conclusion by 
the slow, sure formula of peaceful evolu 
and patient progress. This prevalent phi 
losophy, to a large degree, remains the « 
fortable, condescending philosophy 
proudly superior group, who were smugly 
sure (though not expressing it in so m 
Nazi phrases) that they comprised a mast 
race, whereas the colored men and wom: 
were congenitally inferior and actually 
best, only second-class citizens. 

But, the present world-wide and devastat 
ing conflict has disturbed many previ 
tranquil consciences, opened many seren: 
unseeing eyes and posed some stubbor 
questions that demand and deserve dire 
and adequate answers. Some of these ques- 
tions might be phrased like this: 

1. Why did the natives of Malaya, Burma, 
and Java refuse to defend their country when 
their alien rulers were beset by the Japa- 
nese? 

2. What truth is there in the Japanese 
contention that the white races despise men 
of color—yellow, red, black, etc.? 

3. Can we honestly demand that the « 
ored American fight for freedom’s sake in 
Africa and deny him freedom at home 

4. Can we make the Western Hemisph: 
a bulwark of liberty and law, while we maim 
and mangle colored youth in the streets 
American cities and towns, even when t 
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are clad in the uniform of the Army of t 
United States? 

5. Can we condemn the vast majority of 
rural and urban colored Americans to starva- 
tion wages, bad housing, meager health 1 
educational facilities, and then expect them 
to be strong, robust defenders of the Amer- 


ican way? 

6. Can we honestly tell our half a milli 
colored soldiers that dishonorable discha 
from the Army will deprive them of ci\ 
rights, when they never had any civil righ' 
to speak of in most Southern States? 

In a word, can we—the greatest Nation on 
earth—assume the moral leadership of the 
world, when economic discrimination, social 
injustice, political iniquities, race riots, mur- 
der, and social disdain darken and disgiace 
the very name of America? 


ao PB 





“oes 
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I am unclean, I can cleanse myself 


1 these sharp and sobering questions, 
i depart for the moment to make other 
tions. We would be a happier and 
ier America if these stinging queries 
under the skin of the vast majority 

f nt Americans that in their righteous 

ion and sense of justice, with cor- 

iences they agreed to do, and ac- 

set about dcing, something to solve | 

ajor problem. As Americans, we like 

ourselves with being “big enough to 

ze mistakes, honest enough to cor- 

em, and humble enough to profit by 

rrors.” Recently our President and 
1 


so many words, apologized to our 
allies, the Chinese, for the mistake 
de over half a century ago in passing 

Chinese Exclusion Act. However, I hum- 

rest that we should feel even greater 
inction of soul regarding our cruel 
nent of our Negro fellow citizens. 
has immense resources and infinite 
ilitie for Christian development. 
so many different racial and cultural 
its in its population, what a unique 
tunity it has to practice neighborly 
Our immediate concern as God-fear- 
mericans is to spread abroad the reali- 
1 that every human being is a child of 
As products of His hand, made in His 
we all are equal. We know that God 

e creator of heaven and earth and all 
s. We know that on earth, God cre- 
the vegetable and animal kingdom. In 

1 kingdom there is manifested the splen- 

ind diversity of God’s handiwork. God 
de the flowers. Some of them He made 
white, others an ebony black; some a 
utiful red, others a gorgeous yellow; still 
ers a placid brown. As we see garden 
garden of these varicolored flowers, un- 
hed in their glorious God-given splen- 
we realize the harmony that blends them 
ether. Had their Creator made them all 
rm in height, size, and color they would 
me monotonous, tiresome, dull. So it is 
the kingdom of man. The same God, in 
wisdom, introduced variety of color into 
roupings of men, in addition to unend- 
diversity of height and size. All for His 
good purpose, God made men—some red, 
black, some brown, some yellow, some 

is all God's work—not man’s. 

I Negro declares: “If you discriminate 
t me because I am uncouth, I can be- 
mannerly. If you ostracize me because 

If ycu 

regate me because I lack knowledge, I can 

me educated. But, if you discriminate 
me because of my color, I can do 
hing. God gave me that.” 

ill behooves anyone to criticize the handi- 

k of his Creator. The poison of racial 

imination and racial hatred ill becomes 
genuinely Christian soul. Yes; there are 
icans, all too many of them, who find 
with the colored creature whom God 
le, and whom Christ, the God-man, re- 
1ed. There are hordes of Americans who 
ek even to cite sacred scripture and the so- 
ed curse of Cham to prove that the Negro 
by divine fiat, an inferior creature. This 
less, diabolical allegation is a convenient 
ld for those who would justify placing 
Negro outside the pale of their charity 
justice. To such minds, the Negro has 
moral, social, industrial, political, or re- 
us rights which they are bound to re- 
ect. In a word, he is divinely destined to 
poor, ignorant, and outcast—there being 
divine decree to that effect 
Are we true ncighbors to our dark-skinned, 











Spanish-speaking brothers living in the South 


id especially the Southwest? Right here 
the thought occurs to me that our relations 
in this respect again, have been far from 
neighborly. Perhaps my belief would be 

ore effectively and convincingly depicted, 

I bid speak in my stead a Los Angeles 
priest—Father Thomas J. McCarthy. 


Father McCarthy, an esteemed university | 
associate of mine, is at present editor of the 
Tidings, the diocesan weekly of Los Angeles. 
Writing in the Commonweal on June 25, 1943, 
he writes: 

“The vigilantes came back to Los Angeles 
last week in 1943 style with taxicabs instead 
of horses. They made a sorry spectacle as 
they took the law into their own hands in 
an effort to avenge members of the armed 
forces who had been attacked recently by 
zoot-suiters. For 4 nights members of the 
armed forces, accompanied by irresponsible 
civilians, surged through the downtown and 
east-side areas of Los Angeles in an out- 
rageous display of mob violence. Traveling 
in automobile packs, which reached the num- 
ber of 20 in some cases, they drove through 

fexican neighborhoods looking for youths 
dressed in zoot suits. It made no difference 
whether there was anything established 
against them. Just so long as they were 
wearing long, draped coats, with peg-topped 
trousers, they were fair game for the chase. 
The Mexican boys were terror stricken. Most 
of them remained at home during the har- 
rowing 4 nights, and those who did venture 
forth have now grave reason to regret it, 
because the incident of cracked heads and 
bruised heads and bruised bodies runs very 
high among their number. 

“Theaters, bars, buildings, and some houses 
were invaded. So reckless did the witch 
hunters become that they gathered menac- 
ingly outside a public building where they 
heard that a Mexican meeting was going on, 
and only cool heads prevented their breaking 
in and causing bloodshed. Youngsters against 
whom no charge could be made, except the 
weering of zoot suits, were stripped naked 
on the city streets and roundly -pummeled 
for good measure. The Mexican has been 
pushed around a great deal in Los Angeles 
and he has seen the okie and the arkie come 
in and be accepted where he is still consid- 
ered an outcast. He has been insulted and 
vilified by sailors and soldiers alike. His 
faddish type of dress and hair-do have made 
him a ready target of abuse. In some in- 
stances he struck back and immediately all 
the Mexican youths were exposed to attack. 
Those who really know the Mexican boys in 
Los Angeles will testify well in their behalf. 
They are not in the habit of hiding behind 
trees and attacking people. If there are those 
among their number who do so, there are 
also a lot of Anglo-Americans who do that, 
and the generalization is just as dangerous 

when applied to the Mexican as when applied 
to the Anglo-American 

We should add to these and innumerable 
other instances of injury and death, the pro- 
foundly disturbing companion pieces of pov- 
erty, disease, and delinquency among these 
poor peoples, against whom white neighbors 
have viciously discriminated. If these des- 
pised Americans are sometimes illiterate, 
Whose fault is it but the fault of those who 
denied them an education and drove them 
out to work in the days of their youth? If 
these poor souls are sometimes diseased and 
delinquent, whose fault is it but the fault 
of those who from their birth condemned 
them to the unwholesome atmosphere of pov- 
erty and squalor? If these people are some- 
times unruly and rebellious, what can you 
expect from a manhood relegated to a life- 
time of social ostracism, deprivation of civil 
rights, political debasement, and economic 
servitude? It is most amazing that from 
these underprivileged families, so many mem- 
bers of our armed forces have been recruited. 
| In many cases five men from one of these 
benighted families have answered the call 
to the colors. 

These people, the colored, the Spanish- 
Americans of the Southwest, and other minor- 
ity groups, are our neighbors. Are we good 
neighbors toward them? Is our social ac- 

| tion real in their regard. Catholics and non- 
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Catholics alike, we sh 


I 
C 


us millions of fellow citizens of 


race. 








All51 


mericans) 
rican Cath- 
] words 








need the injunctions of AI 
lic bishops recently expressed in tl 
“In the providence of God there are 





We owe to these fellow citizens, who 


1 


have contributed so largely to the develop- 


I 


ment of our country, and for whose welfare 
iistory imposes on us a special obligation of 


justice, to see that they have in fact the 


rights which are given them in our Constitu- 
tion This means, not only politic equal- 
ity, but also fair economic and educational 
opportunities, a just share in public wel- 


+ 


tion and a full chance for the social ad- 
vancement of their race. Wh 


fare projects, good housing without exploita- 





n given thelr 
rights in fact as in law, they will prize with 
us our national heritage and not lend eal 
to agitators whose real objective is not to 








improve but to destroy our way of life 


i 


“In many of our great industrial centers, 
acute racial tensions exist It is the duty 
of every gocd citizen to do everything in his 
power to relieve them; to create a neigh- 
borhood spirit of justice and conciliation will 
be particularly he!pful to this end 

“And we plead as well for a general inter- 
est in the welfare of our Spanish-speaking 
populati Many of them go back through 
a long line to the first settlers who came into 
our Southwest, and others have come in re- 
cent years from Mexico. They, also, have a 
right to express the full enjoyment of out 
democratic institutions and that help in so- 
cial life which is accorded to others The 
sincerity of our good-neighbor policy with 
Latin America, so Christian in spirit and so 
well calculated to foster right international 
relations, will be attested by our attitude to- 
ward our fellow citizens of Latin-American 
origin or descent.’ 

What can we do? 

The bishops’ program is simply one of 
neighborly social action If the more than 
100,000,000 white Americans practiced the 
postulates of the American C 
there would be no race or minority problems 
in America The American Constitution, 
and the American Creed which it embodies 
is so wonderful that no social utopia—be its 
complexion Fascist, Nazi, or Communist—can 
compete with its promises 

Since, however, sad to say, all are not 100- 
percent American in this regard, the first step 








nstitution 











in the program of neighborly, social action 

a personal conversion of heart, a co! n 
of views, and an increase of that st - 
discipline which subjects personal i- 


tion we can read in such books as An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal, two vol- 
umes, Harpers, 1944; Brown Americans, by 
Edwin Embree, Viking, 1943; New World 
A'Coming, by Roi Ottley, Houghton Mifflin 
1943: Brothers Under the Skin, by Carey Mc- 
Williams, Little, Brown, 1943; the Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro, by John La Farge, Long- 
mans, Green, 1943; The Dove Flies South, by 
James A. Hyland, Bruce, 1943; The Tenth 
Man, by Edward F. Murphy, Dolphin P 
1937: Colored Catholics in the United State 
by John Gillard, Josep Press, 1941 

In our neigh ] 
furthermore, lea 
in-America’ 
his newspaper 
also, we shal 














di i 
trials about wl fi- 
cantly silent. gh 
new monthly publication, the compact Negro 
Digest 

In a courteous, charitable, but impressive 
fashion we can rebel against -ca 1 nigger 


jokes and other offensive pel 
lations. We, of Celtic stock, who have long 
bristled at the modern propensity to ridicule 
us and ours in song and joke, sh: 





cially eager ct ti campaigr We 
can urge ou ind workers to 
stop using d nigger,” “darkie,” 
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and provoke retaliation for insult. We should 
religiously use titles of courtesy—*Mr.,” 
“Mrs.,"" Miss’’—when speaking to and about 
Negroes. 

We can express our disapproval of segre- 
gation, practically and vocally. We can 
grasp every opportunity positively to show 
our disregard of segregation, e. g., sitting 
next to Negroes in theaters, streetcars, bus- 
ses, etc It goes without saying that a 
“white lady” and a “white gentleman” 
should always extend to ladies and gentle- 
men of color the courtesies expected of all 


ladies and gentlemen. A gesture? Yes; but 
what a gracious and Christian gesture. 
We should oursclves—and see to it that 


others, as well—pay equal and just wages to 
the Negro worker, paying equal wages for 
equal service, with no differential based on 
color. 

Furthermore, we must promote and pro- 
tect the rights of Negroes to belong to 
unions, to have full rights in unions 

We must act in their behalf for better liv- 
ing accommodations, health, and educational 
facilities. We can train our children to be, 


not little Nazis, not adherents of a super- 
race philosophy, but rather 100-percent 
democratic citizens. We must train them 


in racial as weil as table manners, to respect 
all men as dignified individuals with im- 
mortal souls, equal in fundamental rights 
regardless of race of economic status. We 
can make sure that the schools to which 
we send our children do not discriminate 
against Negroes and other minority groups. 
Finally, in our ehurches, young people’s or- 
ganizations—fraternal and alumni groups— 
we must welcome members of the so-called 
minority groups as equal, free participants, 
officers, and guests 

Ve Americans have a unique opportu- 
nity to serve our country by proving what 
blessings our. country affords. We can do 
this by being 100-percent American neigh. 
bors. This is a call to social action. Then 
we shall be good neighbors. 





Relief of Prisoners of War in the Far East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following report: 

We, who are mothers, fathers, wives, 
sweethearts, and others whose dear ones are 
prisoners of war or missing in the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and other countries of the Far 





East, assembled in Weshington, D. C., in an 
effort to speed aid to our American sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and nurses who 


fought the gallant rear guard action to per- 
mit Gen. Douglas MacArthur to retire to 
more advantageous points of combat, do 
hereby declare, that: 

The Nation must, with the greatest speed 
and efficiency, provide every means to bring 
about the release of these heroes at the 
earliest possible moment, and that: 

We voice confidence in every individual and 
agency of Government, the American and 
International Red Cross and the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A, that they will aid us in 
bringing about these desired results, and, 
that: 

We are unalterably opposed, at this time, to 
committing ourselves to any proposal for a 











national memorial or foundation, but, do go | 
on record as favoring, at the proper time, 
such recognition of the heroism of the men 
and women of Bataan and Corregidor as will 
engrave their names in letters of gold on the 
perpetual tablets of memory, and, that: 

We pledge ourselves to exert every effort 
that no stone be left unturned in speeding 


Philippine campaign, and that: 

In view of terrible sacrifices of our gallant 
men and women in every theater of this global 
conflict, we demand that final peace terms 
shall be predicated on the treatment of our 
nationals who are prisoners of war, and that 
military and civil officials responsible for 
cruelty, atrocity, and neglect shall be ade- 
quately punished, and, that: 

Victory by the United Nations shall be so 
decisive and peace terms so definite that a 
war such as this can never occur again, and 
that: 

We pledge ourselves to a persistent and un- 
tiring campaign to exert every means of learn- 
ing the present whereabouts and physical 
status of all Americans who are prisoners of 
war in the Far East, and that: 

We devote our greatest efforts to expediting 
the shipment of food, medicine, and clothing 
to Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel 
in Japanese prison camps, and that: 

We exert every influence to provide that 
Russian lend-lease vessels loaded from west- 
ern coast ports carry food packages, medicine, 
clothing, and mail to the extent of 10 per- 
cent of their cargo tonnage capacity, and 
that: 

The proper contacts be immediately made 
with the authorized authorities in the south 
Pacific from whom we can learn what steps 
to take immediately to rush relief to the boys 
in the Philippines and any other prisoners 
of the Japanese wherever they may be, and to 
send representatives, if necessary, to contact 
these officials in order to effectuate imme- 
diate action, and that: 

Any and all steps that may be deemed 
necessary to secure the maximum amount 
of men, equipment, and supplies for Gen- 


relief to these heroic men and women of the 
i 
| 





eral MacArthur and our forces in the south | 
Pacific war theater shall be taken at once: | 


Therefcre be it 

Resolved, in order to implement the dec- 
larations herein set out, That we band to- 
gether to coordinate efforts to bring these 
purposes to early fruition; and that this 
organization of Nation-wide groups, now or 
hereafter to be affiliated, shall be known as 
the Federated Organizations for Bataan Re- 
lief 

Unanimously adopted February 10, 1944. 


} 
| 
CHARLES H. ADAMS, | 
| 


Chairman, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Mrs. ELIZABETH PARSONS, 
Pontiac, Mich., 
AusTIN E. ANSON, 
Weslaco, Ter., 
Resolutions Committee. 
Attest: 
P. W. McCanHon, 
Secretary, Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


FEDERATED ORGANIZATIONS FOR BATAAN RELIEF 
The above-titled organization, formed in 


outgrowth of the desire by various units of 
kinsmen of American soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, nurses, and others who are prisoners of 
the Japanese in the Far East, for an over-all 


Nation-wide body through which their ef- 


forts to afford relief to the heroes of the 
Philippine campaign may be speeded. 

Some 40 representatives, coming from 20 
or more States, conferred at the National Cap- 
ital for 2 days. Dr. V. H. Spensiey, of Albu- 


querque, N. Mex., was elected president, and 
P. W. McCahon, also of Albuquerque, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Theodore Cuyler Biggers, Atlanta, 
Ga., first vice chairman; Albert C. McArthur, 
Lombard, Ill., second vice chairman; and Mrs. 
Charles A. Cook, Sr., Atlanta, Ga., treasurer. 


Washington, D. C., February 10 last, is the 
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“coon”—little things but barbs that sting 


Pioneering a plan for regional headquarters 
at strategic points in the Nation, Pres dent 
Spensiey appointed Charles H. Adams. gs; 
Joseph, Mo., executive director of the 
West district. Austin E. Anson, w; 
Tex., and Dr. Diosdado M. Yap, edito; and 
publisher of Bataan, a monthly magazine de 
voted to the interests of the Philippin¢ 

in charge of Washington headquarters. The 
work of affiliating present units and orca: 
izing additional ones is now in progr 

The organization’s first nationa) conye, 
tion will be held in St. Joseph, Mo., Thy 
Friday, and Saturday, May 4, 5, and 6 
Official Washington, the Internationa! d 
American Red Cross, and International y i 
C. A. have been asked to send outsta: , 
representatives to this convention. It ; « 
lieved 100 or more delegates represe: , 
groups in 30 to 40 States, as well as hundreds 
of mothers, fathers, wives, and reiatiy t 
those who served in the Far East will | 
attendance. 

Saturday, May 6G, is the second anniv 
of the fall of Corregidor and because of the 
location of this convention St. Joseph is to be 
the focal point of a Nation-wide obsery 
of the day. 

The city of St. Joseph, its chamber of com- 
merce, patriotic and civic organization e 
planning to give St. Joseph Chapter, sponsors 
of Philippine heroes, the local unit, ful! co. 
operation in entertaining the delegates and 
visitors. Correspondence is now in progress 
with persons of national importance to par 
ticipate in the convention programs 

Rosecrans Field, base for the United States 
Army Air Transport Command, and coo; - 


Le 


tion by its personnel, will provide a military 
atmosphere. : 

Negotiations are in progress with coast-to- 
coast radio systems to relay the sessions of 


the convention and the Corregidor observance 
throughout the Nation. 

The convention will be confronted by mar 
important proposals to hasten the combined 
efforts to learn if American prisoners of war 
in the Far East are subjected to cruelty 
abuse, or neglect; methods of sending them 
medicine, food, and clothing, as well as means 
of obtaining their early release. 


a 





Washington, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, on March 3, my esteemed 
friend the gentleman from Georgia | Mr, 
Brown] placed in the Recorp an article 
from the Atlanta Journal, written by 
Thomas J. Culhane, and_ entitled 
“Washington, Ga., First of That Name.” 
The article paints a very attractive pic- 
ture of this tranquil old southern com- 
munity, and I am sure that it must make 
us all wish that we could escape from the 
turmoil and the sleet of today in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and take refuge there. 

When it comes to the historical as- 
pects of the case, the article is less ac- 
curate. I realize that my colleague had 
no occasion to check on this, and I know 
he will forgive me if I correct the Recorp 
in this regard. 

The Journal's article does not give an ex 
date for the naming of the Georgia town; but 
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the terrible winter of Valley Forge 
the winter of 1777-78. It further 
hat Washington, N. C., was the second 
be named for the Father of our Coun- 
ington, Ky., the third, and Wash- 
D. C., the fourth. 

fact is that as early as December 13, 
e General Court of the State of New 
\ire granted incorporation to a settle- 
previously known as Camden under 
me of Washington. Washington, N. H., 
utiful little town of 278 inhabitants, 
up in the hills of Sullivan County. 
ably buried in snow today; but next 
er visitors from many parts of the coun- 
cluding, I hope, some from the grand 
> of Georgia—will be seeking rest and 

n in its bracing air 
Tuesday of next week the citizens of 
ton, N. H., will assemble in their an- 
I ng, “to choose all necessary 
icers for the year ensuing, to raise 
ns of money as may be necessary to 
wn charges for the ensuing year, and 
ppropriations of the same * * * 
to transact any other business tha 
lly come before said meeting.” The 
land town meeting as an institution 
pread to other parts of the country; 
ill lives in full vigor among us and 
to all the world for that immediate 
rn of every citizen with the affairs of 
ment which is a fundamental Ameri- 
rinciple and which must never be lost 
of in these days of centralization and 
icracy, if the citizens of Washington, 
N. H., and Washington, Ga., and all the other 
communities scattered over our broad 
ire to hand on unimpaired to future 
rations the heritage of liberty for which 
fathers fought and died under their great 

r, George Washington. 
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meeting, 





Abe Lincoln’s Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following radio talk 

DeWitt Emery, president, National 
Small Businessmen’s Association: 


This afternoon I am going to talk about the 
uliar attitude of many Americans toward 
men who run our Government, usually 
rred to as politicians. If you were to ask 
1ousand people whether or not they are 
ivor of good government, the chances 
100 to 1 you would not get even 1 

ive answer. Then if you asked the same 
usand, “Where does good government be- 

" the chances are you would get a thou- 
nd different answers. This is a strange sit- 
n when everyone agrees they all want 

> same thing, yet no two of them agree on 
e to start to bring about the desired 
ult Actually there is only one place 
ere good government can begin—that is in 
he minds and in the actions of the people. 
I know it sounds trite to say that in a re- 
public the people can have any kind of gov- 
nment they want—good or bad, expensive 
r economical, impartial or one-sided—but, 
nevertheless, that is an absolute statement of 


eave 


fact. In a republic the people can have any 
sind of government they want. The fly in 


the ointment is that not enough of Us are 
XC—App.——-73 


| 
| 


willing to do anything more than talk about 
what we want. When it comes to taking the 
stump or ringing doorbells and talking to 
people about our candidate, we just aren't 
there. Oh, my, no. Why, that would be the 
next thing to getting into politics, and who 
in the world wants to get ir uch a dis- 
reputable business? All of wl 

to rise and inquire what's wrong with politi 
and politicians. 

My dictionary defines politics as “t 
of civil government,” and it defines a poli- 
tician as “one skilled in political science.” 
Is there anything wrong with being “skilled in 
the science of government”? If not, then it 
must follow that there isn’t anything basically 
wrong with a politician. 

The surety companies have a saying to the 
effect that ‘We never bond a dishonest man,” 
which is undoubtedly true. Yet, these same 
bonding companies pay out millions of dollars 
every year to make good on losses. The an- 
swer, of course, is that some of those who 
were honest when they were bonded became 
dishonest afterward. We don't condemn 
everyone on whom a bond is issued simply 
because if he did not have a chance to be 
dishonest he would not be bonded. We don’t 
condemn all lawyers because there are a few 
shysters in the profession. Nor do we con- 
demn all doctors because there are a few 
who indulge in unethical practice. Then 
why should we condemn all politicians sim- 
ply because a few of them are crooked and are 
tied up with corrupt political machines? 

We are today honoring the memory of one 
of the greatest, most widely respected, and 
loved men who ever lived—Abraham Lincoln. 
Yet, Lincoln was a politician, a most success- 
ful politician; so were Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, James 
Monroe, and many of the other outstanding 
men in the history of our country. If we had 
not had these men and they had not been 
“skilled in the science of government,” we 
just would not have a country today. Our 
Republic would long since have fallen by the 
wayside. 

Winston Churchill once said “The 
trouble with the development of business in 
England is that too many of the best brains 
in the country go in for government.” We 
could very well paraphrase this by saying that 
“The trouble with government in the United 
States is that too many of the best brains in 
the country go im for business.” We might 
go on and add that consequently our develop- 
ment of business has outstripped our develop- 
ment of government, and our economy is 
therefore out of balance. We are in a period 
now and are approaching an even more crucial 
period when it is not only necessary, but abso- 
lutely essential, for us to have the best brains 
in the country in government. One way to 
bring this about is for us to stop givirg the 
word “politician” an unpleasant meaning 
which does not rightfully belong to it. As 
long as we continue to do this, we are taking 
exactly the right course to keep a lot of good 
men from going in for politics. 
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Preserve the Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp I 
wish to include an editorial entitled, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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“Preserve the Home,” which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Record, Tue March 
7, 1914. 
PRESERVE THE HOME 
F hor FE y ft lar n. f ‘ 
f r boys in N 
a life-long st - 
7 T ed li 1€ t 
ns of the sul ! na- 
nized u nvik y 
< v € . +) e € ; ¥ 7 ? 
a ed ? dir 
‘ ‘ - 
| but | de- 
a progral 
ful Boys Town is an a undi 
stitution, which s ind- 
has gi 1} é i 
1 tical t : 
youngsters 
A re when F é I 
sometnin al i juve ie G 
iways important 
And he has now said somet f 
rever y uth o! inizations W nh are 
pre ! er Uv supervis d a > é + bli h ad , h oh. 
rves marked decreas in juvenile dé - 
quency hav always been note 
He approves wholeheartedly of the “recre- 
ational center” type of youth « ization 
but cautious against making that the sol 
purpose 
The youth organization which will really 
solve the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
he says, is one “where the youth through a 


self-government program have bound them- 
selves together to promote better citizenship 
among their youthful associates and to serve 
the community and at the same time plan a 
well-rounded program which will keep them- 
selves actively engaged in worthwhile enter- 
prises.” 

Father Flanagan does not get his 
about youth out of bocks, but out of his own 
vast experience 

One of the things he has earned from this 
experience is that 

“Leisure time iraproperly used often is the 
cause of young people becoming behavior 
cases. 

“I have said it and I say it again, make the 
mos : 


, 
+ igc 
neories 


of your leisure time and juvenile prob- 
lems will be immensely reduced 

But Father Flanagan has a final word of 
caution “to persons feeling this type of pro- 
gram is the solution to this modern day 
problem.” 

He does not think there is any 
for the American home. 

The most comprehensive and constructive 
community programs that can be devised will 
never take the place of the home 

Even Father Flanagan's own wonderful 
Boys Town institution does not d 

In all our thinking and p 
American youth, he says: 


“We must not forget tl 


substitute 


the child 


“Here is where his natural interests lie 
and the home must be considered the natural 
place of development for children, spiritually 


socially, and morally 

The home must be made attra ve to our 
youth and the bonds of affection i parenta 
guidance must continue to be tl! primary 
forces in a child's development into good 
citizenship 


This is the soundest and best 1 
about fuvenile delinquency 
public has been privileged to hear 


the AY ricar 





It bears out the long-held and often-ex- 
pressed conviction of the Hearst 1 - 
papers—that it is not half so much a |} - 
lem in juvenile delinquency with w! the 
Nation must deal as a problen ( com- 
munity, and national delin¢ ne 

It is not t) nerican cl! i wh ( 





problem 
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Our real problem is the negligent home, 
where affection and understanding are lack- 
ing and where training in simple honesty 
and basic citizenship are missing—and where 
the fault is not with children but with those 
responsible for children. 

Organized community youth programs, 
properly supervised, are wonderful things, 
as Father Flanagan says. 

But the enlightened, decent, and instruc- 
tive American home is the essential and in- 
dispensable thing we must preserve, 





Closing of Army Emergency Relief Offices 
in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


In answer to his protest against the closing 
of the district Army Emergency Relief offices 
in Massachusetts, including the A. E. R. office 
located in Worcester, which serves many out- 
lying communities, Congressman Purp J. 
PHILBIN (Democrat), of the Third District, 
today was told by A. E. R. headquarters in 
Washington that the closing of these offices 
was made to prevent duplication of effort on 
the part of the Red Cross and the A. E. R. and 
in the interest of a conservation of Army 
manpower now used in relief work. 

Veterans’ organizations throughout the 
State recently communcated with PHILBIN 
asking that he intercede with War Depart- 
ment officials in an endeavor to keep the 
A. E. R. offices open in Massachusetts, because 
these organizations felt that the special as- 
sistance given by the A. E. R. in meeting the 
problems of the servicemen and their fam- 
ilies could not be replaced by the social-relief 
type of work being done by the Red Cross, 
which has been named to assume the duties 
and obligations of A. E. R. offices maintained 
in the larger cities throughout the country. 

“The Red Cross has already many burdens 
and responsibilities brought about by the war 
and is overworked in many communities,” 
said PHILBIN. “The addition of the duties of 
the Army Emergency Relief will result, I very 
much fear, in overloading of Red Cross fa- 
cilities. 

“When the A. E. R. was organized its main 
purpose could be summed up in the slogan, 
‘The Army takes care of its own.’ The new 
order of the Secretary of War directing the 
A. E. R. to close all its sections outside of 
Army reservations seems to be an abandon- 
ment of that salutary policy, and I, for one, 
will continue to work to the end that the 
Red Cross be freed of this added responsi- 
bility so that it may efficiently perform its 
manifold works of mercy, charity, and service 
to the country. 

“In order that scrupulous attention may be 
given our needy soldiers and their depend- 
ents, perplexed with so many personal prob- 
lems, I call upon the War Department to 
permit the Army Emergency Relief to con- 
tinue its fine work in all of its functions and 
that all district offices in the Commonwealth 
be retained.” 

PHILBIN also released the text of a letter 
sent him by headquarters of the A. E. R. in 
Washington, as follows: 

“This will acknowledge your recent letter, 
addressed to General Wilson, in which you 


| express the satisfaction of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations in your congressional district 
over the past activities of the Army Emer- 
gency Relief section in Worcester, Mass. 
These words of satisfaction pertaining to the 
Army Emergency Relief are deeply appre- 
ciated. 
“Inasmuch as the Army Emergency Relief 
| has just completed arrangements with the 
| American Red Cross, whereby the latter 
agency will assume the primary responsibility 
of a broad program of volunteer aid of Army 
| personneleand their dependents, it is neces- 
| sary that under this change of procedure 
| such sections as are located in cities be closed 
and that the chapters of the Red Cross as- 
sume the functions of such sections. 
| “This new arrangement with the Red Cross 
| was effected in order to prevent duplication 
of effort by the Red Cross and the Army 
Emergency Relief and further in the interest 
of a conservation of Army manpower now 
| used in relief work. The Red Cross has given 
| every assurance that it will care for the needs 
| of servicemen and their dependents, and the 
Army Emergency Relief stands ready to sup- 
plement that aid in any case where the Red 
Cross is unable, due to the provisions of its 
home-service policy, to handle a particular 
| case. 

“Thanking you for your communication 
and assuring you that every effort will be 
made to maintain the high standard of as- 
sistance, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lt. Col. J. C. Hutson, 
“Coast Artillery Corps, 
“For and in the absence of General Wilson.” 





The Sperry Gyrocompass—Manufactured 
by the Dodge Division of Chrysler Cor- 
poration—Production Called a Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. LOUiS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


| Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Detroit News: 


MASS PRODUCTION CALLED MIRACLE 


Assembly-line mass-production methods 
have been applied by a Detroit automobile 
factory in making one of the most intricate 
and delicate instruments devised by man. 

For the last 18 months the Dodge division 
of Chrysler Corporation has been manufac- 
turing the Sperry gyrocompass for cargo and 
war ships. The gyrocompass is composed cf 
10,000 parts and requires manufacturing to 
be exact to better than one-tenth of one- 
thousandth of an inch—about one-fiftieth 
of the thickness of a human hair. 

Commander Robert Velz, inspector of 
Navy matériel, claims the mass-production 
method accomplished by Dodge is one of the 
miracles of modern industry. Last Wednes- 
day Velz, in the presence of Mayor Jeffries 
and K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler Cor- 
poration, at the Statler Hotel, cut a ribbon 
which revealed the gyrocompass to the pub- 
lic for the first time. 

“More than 3,000 of these compasses are 
now being used on ships fighting the Axis,” 
Velz said. 

Large quantities of the Sperry gyrocompass 
became a vital necessity to the United Nations 
when special equipment, put on ships to 
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counteract the German magnetic mines ao. 
stroyed the accuracy of the old magcne; 
compass. Once the axis of the gyrocomp; 
has been set to point accurately to north a: 
south, no magnetic or natural cause can af. 
fect it. tg 

The compass weighs approximately ¢, 
pounds and Dodge used more than 5,000 too\< 
jigs, dies, and fixtures in making it. The 
monthly rate of production is now well in: 
3 figures, officials say. When completely 
assembled it is placed in the center of a chin 
below decks and synchronized with auxiliary; 
compasses scattered throughout the vesse]. ~ 

It is now being used to help guide syp- 
marine chasers, cargo boats, destroyers, gasp. 
line tankers, cargo, and many other kinds 
ships, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very much interested in rural 
electrification. Great progress has been 
made in this program. However, we 
have only broken the surface. 

In the beginning the Creator said, “Let 
there be light; and there was light.” He 
“saw the light, that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkness.” 
Since the beginning of time men have 
sought light—freedom from darkness. 

America is the richest Nation on 
earth. We lead in almost everything for 
the advancement of civilization except 
farm electrification. I understand that 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Ger- 
many 90 percent of the farms are elec- 
trified, and that in France and Italy still 
a higher percentage are electrified. 
While it may be true that in these coun- 
tries the farm population is not as 
sparsely settled as in the United States, 
yet in New Zealand where the farm pop- 
ulation is scattered approximately 65 
percent of the farms are electrified. 

I believe that the establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration is 
ene of the landmarks of this administra- 
tion. There should be no opposition to 
this program. I am not speaking of the 
policies of the present set-up of the Ad- 
ministration. There has been some crili- 
cism of some of the policies and person- 
nel. I do not care to go into this subject 
at the present time. If there is anything 
wrong along this line it can be changed. 
Let us not prejudice this great program 
because of our like or dislike of any par- 
ticular person who might be connected 
with the Administration. As soon as pos- 
sible this program of the electrification 
of the farms of America must go for- 
ward. 

We all realize that at the present time 
it is impossible to extend the facilities 
because of the inability to secure critical 
material. However, we must now prepare 
for the program so that when the war 
is over the “go” signal can be given. 
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h has been said here of late con- 


c ning our debt to the returning service 


nd women. No one appreciates 
than I the gratitude that this Na- 
owes them. I am afraid that be- 
of the surplus of labor many will 
able to secure jobs in the cities. 
hould be an opportunity for these 
ure farms. Those who are return- 
the farms should be given an op- 
inity to benefit from a rural elec- 
tion program. 
e reduction of interest and the ex- 
yn of loans from 25 to 35 years, as 
ided in this bill, will go a long way 
rd the extension o* this program. 
ral of the cooperatives are located in 
congressional district. I have taken 
erest in their affairs and have ha 
opportunity to appraise their work. 
them are in good financial shape 
are served by officers and directors 
have a real interest in the success 
their cooperative. All of these coop- 
s have many applications for serv- 
Give them an opportunity to go for- 
rd. They do not ask that this pro- 
m be a drain upon their Government, 
cooperatives will be self-liquidating. 


i 


Let us hasten the day when every farm 


me in America will have the service of 
tricity. Let there be light in every 
rm home. Let electricity lift the bur- 


den from the back of the farm wife of 


Nation and we will be a happier, 
lthier, and more contented people. 





This Feuding Is Really Nothing New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include the 
llowing article from the March 5, 1944, 
ie of the Washington Post entitled 
‘This Feuding Is Really Nothing New”: 


HIS FeupInG Is REALLY NoTHING New—Exec- 
UTIVE-LEGISLATIVE DIsPpuTES ARE IN THE 
REAT AMERICAN TRADITION 


‘It [the President's veto] is an encroach- 
nt of the Executive on the authority of 
Congress. * * * @ more studied outrage 

1 the legislative authority of the people has 
never been perpetrated; * * * [the Presi- 
lent] must confine himself to his Executive 

ities, to obey and execute, not make the 
laws.” 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? It might have 

me from the speech of Senator ALBEN W. 
ARKLEY when he excoriated the action of 
President Roosevelt in vetoing the congres- 

nal tax bill. 

But it came, instead, from a document 80 
years old, generated by the bitterness of an- 
other historic conflict between a wartime 
President end Congress. Although battles 
such as that between Congress and the Presi- 
dent over the tax bill may provide 7-day po- 
litical sensations, they are old stuff in Ameri- 
can history. 

WASHINGTON’S TROUBLE 


America’s first President, George Washing- 
ton, had heavy going with Congress on several 


Tt he 


r 





exaggerated 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter, or even to a common pickpocket.” 





Perhaps the most celebrated of 


The House of Representatives re- 


connection With the pact 


“The attacks 


and 


such 
could 


(against me) were in 
indecent terms as 


It was when Washington went before the 


Senate to explain an Indian treaty that he 
broke social relations with that body. 


When 
the Senate declined to act immediateiy on 
the treaty, Washington exclaimed: 

“This defeats every purpose of my coming 


here.” 


After that, Presidential messages usually 
went to Congress in writing. 


The Senate formally censured President 


Andrew Jackson when he removed deposits 


of Federal funds from the Bank of the United 
States. 

Jackson replied that the Senatorial action 
was “unauthorized by the Constitution and 
contrary to its spirit,” and demanded to 
know why, if the Senate wanted to bring 
charges, it did not impeach him. 

BUCHANAN-DOUGLAS 

Hostility between the President and the 
Senate continued almost through Jackson's 
administration, but in 1837 the resolution 
of censure was expunged from the record 

Another classic conflict—and one that has 
a strong likeness to the Roosevelt-Barkley 
flare-up—was between President James 
Buchanan and Senator Stephen A. Douglas. 
The latter, for a long time one of the Presi- 
dent’s stanchest supporters, broke with him 
over the form of constitution under which 
Kansas should be admitted to the Union 

Douglas’ power in the Senate was so great 
that Buchanan never was able to get his own 
legislation through Congress. The breach 
thus created widened, helped split the Demo- 
cratic Party and led to the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoin in 1860. 

The indictment of Lincoln—quoted at the 
beginning of this account—appeared in the 
Wade-Davis manifesto, prepared by Senator 
Ben Wade of Ohio and Representativé Henry 
M. Davis of Maryland, in 1864. 

In anticipation of a Union victory and the 
end of the war, Lincoln had offered his re- 
construction plan, a moderate program which 
would have readmitted the Confederate 
States to the Union rapidly. 

But radical Republicans substituted their 
own bill, which Lincoln killed with a pocket 
veto, and the manifesto followed. 

Thirty years later a small majority of Sen- 
ate Democrats broke with Grover Cleveland 
and joined Republicans to rewrite the Wilson 
tariff bill, which Cleveland had espoused. 
Cleveland allowed the bill to become law 
without his signature, but piled scorn upon 
the Democrats, accusing them of treason, 
party perfidy, and party dishonor. 


JOHNSON’S RECORD 


President Teddy Roosevelt saw one of his 
senatorial mainstays—Nelson W. Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island—turn into a leader of the op- 
position. Their rift started with T. R.’s for- 
eign policies. 

President Wilson had comparatively smooth 
sailing through his first term and for the 
duration of the war, but his classic battle 
came over American post-war foreign policy. 
Upon his failure to reconcile the Senate's “‘ir- 
reconcilables” he embarked upon a Nation- 
wide speaking tour that led to his collapse. 

No President has approached Andrew John- 
son’s record for staying in hot water with the 
lawmakers. It became almost routine for 
Congress to pass laws over his veto, and he 
finally was impeached in 1868. The attempt 
to remove him from office, however, lost by a 


| single vote in the Senate. 
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occasions, 
these was on his support of the Jay Treaty 
with England at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. 
quested Washington to produce some of the 
documents in 
Washington refused, and in the ensuing dis- 
pute asserted: 
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Post-War Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREH 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. 


Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter from the Public Printer explain- 
ing why an article I submitted for 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was not printed: 


the 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


PRINTING OFFICE 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1944 
Hon. WALTER E. BREHM, 
House of Representatives, United States, 


Washington, D.C 


My Dear Mr. BreHm: Your extension of 
remarks entitled “Post-War Envployment” is 
returned herewith as it is a duplication of 
an extension by Hon. WiitLtiam M. CoLMER, 
of Mississippi, appearing in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 6, 1944, 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. GIEGENGACK 
Public fF er. 
By P. L. Coe 
Director of Plan? 78 é. 

I may say that the gentleman from 

Mississippi and I submitted tl article 


on the same day. 





Congress and the Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 
#h 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, th 
Nation is aroused over the recent attacks 
which have been made upon the legis- 
lative branch of Government. Consid- 
erable propaganda and misinformation 
have appeared in newspapers and in 
radio broadcasts, so that it is extremely 
dificult for many Americans to appre- 
ciate fully the vital need of maintaining 
the integrity of the Congress as a coordi- 
nate branch of Government. herefore, 
it is encouraging to know that some of 
our newspapers are rallying to the de- 
fense of Congress in an effort to present 
the facts to their readers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the following editorial published in 
the Idaho Daily Statesman on March 2, 
1944: 


WE AGREE 


In last Sunday's Statesman the United 
Press quoted Thomas E. Dewey as follow 
“Now, if ever, Congress needs all the strer 1 
it can obtain. No citizen, no man or woman 
of good will, can fail to reach the conclusion 
after reading the ominous trend in the news 
of the fight against Congress, that its very 
existence, its very function in the plan of 
American constitutional governn , is at 
stake.” 

With that statement we agree absolutely, 
Beyond any question there is a powerful 


ade 
to discredit 


within the present 


movement, not only 
ministration but also outside it, 
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and destroy Congress. It is not a movement 
that will f > most part come out in plain 
sight and speak plain words; on the con- 


trary, the attack is by no means always ob- 
vious and is therefore all the more dangerous. 

But a part-of the attack is obvious enough 
for anyone to see. Even some newspapers not 
sympathetic to the New Deal are helping to 


destroy faith in Congress by reporting all the 
bad about it and ignoring all the good. That 
is surprising because once Congress is de- 
stroyed there will not be and cannot be any 


freedom of the press in this Nation 


If the people’s representatives cannot al- 
ways see eye to eye with the President. It 
does not follow that they are motivated any 


more than he by political motives, or that 
they have any less integrity and vision. 
Many of the ablest men in Congress, in- 
cluding me in the Democratic Party, are 
convinced that the President is steadily tak- 


ing this Nation toward totalitarianism 
Whether that is true we don't know, but we 
do know that a lot of American leaders out- 


side of Congress 


some of whom have’ no po- 
litical ambitions 


or connections—are also 
convinced that such is Roosevelt’s purpose 
and the direction of his striving. If Con- 
gress is making its fight on that basis—and 
some Congressmen unquestionably are—then 
Americans who want to keep the American 
way should get behind their delegates and 
support and encourage them. 

Of the recent tax bill the President said it 
was not enough and it may not be; but the 
fact remains that he asked for 10! billions 
and would not come out for a sales tax which 
is the only sort of tax left that could raise 
such a sum. It’s simply impossible to get 
that much additional revenue from increases 
in excise, income, and excess profit and cor- 
poration taxes without gravely endangering 
our economic structure. At least that is the 
argument of the tax experts in Congress 
who have spent months considering the mat- 
ter; and they ought to know. The President 
wouldn't come out for a sales tax because 
of politics and votes; but Congress, don't 
forget, was ready to impose such a tax if he 
would have supported it 

It is dishonest, therefore, to say that Con- 
gress wouldn't give him what he asked for. 
Congress would have done so in the only way 
possible but for political reasons he wouldn't 
have it. It's a fine thing for his own political 
interests to point with scorn at Congress and 
say to the American people, “I asked for ten 


and a half billions; they gave me two.” It’s 
dishonest to do that, and Mr. Roosevelt 
knows it So let us be done with all this 


stupid and malicious effort to discredit the 
representatives of the American people, and 
remember with Dewey, that the existence of 
constitutional government is at stake. 

And let us remember too that rulers deter- 
mined to seize great power always strive to 
iiscredit the parliamentary bodies represent- 
ing the people. Mussolini did it, Hitler did 
it; and if it is to be done in this country we 
shall then have fascism and we may as weil 
know that now. 





Britain Pulls Strings of Puppet Arab Gov- 
ernments and Causes Them to Protest 
Wright-Compton Palestine Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orRD, I include the following statement 

made by me at the Jewish national fund 

council at the Alcazar, Baltimore, Tues- 
ay, March 7, 1944: 


The protests of the Arabs of Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, and Trans-Jordan against 
the Wright-Compton resolution were timed 
to follow immediately upon the announce- 
ment of bipartisan support for this resolu- 
tion. The Wright-Compton resolution seeks 
to remind Britain of her obligation under the 
Balfour Declaration to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a national homeland in Palestine 
for the Jewish people and demands the abro- 
gation of the infamous MacDonald white 
paper which precludes Jewish immigration 
into Palestine after March 31, 1944. 

These protests are an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the Members of the House. One 
of them took the form of a letter addressed 
to the Speaker of the House, claiming that 
the passage of the resolution would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war against the 
Arabs in Palestine. his is an attempt to 
frighten Congressmen into refraining from 
taking action on the resolution. Such type 
of protest is as unprecedented as it is out- 
rageous. 

The British Colonial Office is behind this 
whole sordid business of protest. What it has 
failed to do directly, it seeks to do indirectly 
and pulls the strings of these puppet gov- 
ernments to make them file these objections. 
Thus is a duststorm raised to confuse the 
issue. There is the tiny spot of land called 
Palestine, one-half the size of the State of 
Vermont, and the Arabs say that a handful 
of Jews are attempting to push the Moslems 
off the map. It is actually a matter of 10,429 
square miles which the Jews only partially 
inhabit as against 7,000,000 square miles in 
which the Arabs may live, breed, and flourish. 

The greater majority of Arabs are in the 
lowest degree of illiteracy. The average Mos- 
lem in Egypt and India, in Tunisia and Al- 
geria, in Iran and Iraq, in Yemen and Morocco 
doesn’t even know where Palestine is. Re- 
turning soldiers from these parts tell me that 
in their conversations with the Moslems con- 
cerning Palestine, the latter confess to know- 
ing nothing about Palestine, or if they do, 
theirs is the attitude of the shrugging of 
indifferent shoulders. 

It suits England’s convenience not to keep 
the pledge she made to 52 nations when she 
received and accepted the mandate over Pal- 
estine, incorporating in all solemnity the 
Balfour Declaration. It suits Britain to ig- 
nore the primary purpose of the mandate, 
that is, to facilitate the establishment in 
Palestine of a national homeland for the 
Jewish peopie. It suits her convenience to 
breach unilaterally the treaty made with the 
United States wherein she agreed no one 
would be excluded from Palestine on the 
ground of race or religion. 

The failure of our State Department to 
protest this violation contained in the Mac- 
Donald white paper of the Anglo-American 
treaty remains a mystery neatly wrapped in- 
side an enigma. 

The policy of the British Foreign Office to 
crush Palestine as a national homeland for 
the Jews to all intents and purposes appears 
to have become the policy of our State De- 
partment. 

It has been bruited that the authorities 
in our Army have likewise stepped into the 
pclitical picture to voice objection to the 
Wright-Compton resolution. I fervently hope 
that that is not so, for should that be 
the fact, a dangerous precedent has been set. 
It has never been, and wisely so, the func- 
tion of the Army to set a political pattern. 
That is the work of our State Department. 
It is not within the province of the Army to 
act as political adviser. The authority of the 
Army to intervene in matters that concern 
the national security cannot, of course, be 
questioned. but the threat to national se- 
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curity must be certain and definite before the 
Army can be permitted to chart our politica) 
course. My research and study of the Pales. 
tine question lead me to believe that 
situation is primarily political. Were I con. 
vinced it were otherwise than primarily po. 
litical, I would not view with dismay this 
alleged and curious cross-functioning of the 
State and War Departments. : 

The supply of oil is lugged in. We are 
paying dearly for oil in Saudi Arabia. I: } 
no relation whatever to the Palestine qu 
tion. Jn addition to the vast sims of money 
which the King of Saudi Arabia is getting for 
the oil concessions and their development 
there is to be thrown in under lend-lease 
20,000,000 ounces of silver for coinage pur. 
poses from our hoard at West Point. Th 
is sufficient bakeesh for Arabia. It has been 
asserted that Brig. Gen. Patrick Hurley haq 


the 





es- 


Ths 


Palestine doors to Jewish immigration. 

In the meanwhile, the great sacrifices m 
by Palestine Jews in furthering the y 
forts of the Allies are entirely forgotte, 
They sweated, toiled, and bled white in the 
Allied cause. But King ibn-Saud couldn't 
spare a donkey or a camel to the Allies in 
their darkest moment. King Farouk, of 
Egypt, toasted and heiled Hitler for what he 
believed to be the Axis’ coming victories 
When Rommel was at the gates of Alexandria. 
Egypt’s Prime Minister was caught convey- 
ing messages of Allied troop movements ¢ 
the Axis. It is not difficult to recall the Iraq 
revolt which had to be crushed by the Brit- 
ish, nor do we easily forget that the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, an avowed Nazi agent 
escaped to Berlin to continue his work from 
Naziland of spreading poisonous propaganda 
among the Arabs in favor of the Axis. 

These then, are the Arabs that must be 
appeased. Our failure to act on the Wricht- 
Compton resolution will not more appease 
them than did the promulgation of the white 
paper. Our failure to pass the resolution 
will no more appease them than did Muni 
Germany. You can only whet their appetite 
for more appeasement. In 1939, before the 
issuing of the white paper closing Palestine 
to Jewish immigration, the Arabs similarly 
protested and objected. They got their 
white paper, but still in the crucial test 
were Hitler's friends. 
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Address of Senator Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I in- 
clude a speech delivered by Senator 
Harry S. Truman before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club, Monday, 
March 6, 1944: 


We are now in the third year of this terr!- 
ble war. We are spurred by the grim deter- 
mination to wage this war relentlessly on all 
fronts and on all seas until all those who 
have chosen to live by the sword have per- 
ished by it. We now have neither the time 
nor the inclination for self-appraisal. But 
when the time comes for the historians to 
write the record of our participation in this 
great struggle they will undoubtedly state 
that at this present period we had reached 
the turning point of the war. I do not pre- 
tend that they will write that within these 
past 2 years we had accomplished any major 





part of the fighting which gained the final 
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eictory. ‘The successes of our arms, both on 
od and sea, are only an indication of the 
r victories which must lie ahead. They 
ve that our military and naval forces 

“ courageous, well-trained, competently 

i are impelled by the knowledge that 

*ht for the right. 
t suggest that the historians will say 
+ this stage of the war the battle of 
ion had been won. There remain 
nths and years of toil for the uncom- 
ng men and women who are producing 
d and the materials for war. But I 
think that the writers of history will say 
t this date our countrymen had condi- 
i themselves to win the war. We have 
resolved that no sacrifice is too great 
e end we must attain—the complete 
lation of the aggressors who so seri- 
threaten our democratic existence and 
ils. At this point our people are prepared 
see their sons die and to return wounded 

n the battle; to offer their goods, their 

nds, and their muscles for the benefit of 

untry we love. Because we have 
hed this state of mind and have made 
high resolve, the victory is certain. It 
be long delayed; it may be difficult to at- 
but it is no longer doubtful. That, I 
k, will be the estimate of our present 
n by those who later describe our par- 
pation in this war. 

Actuated by this high resolve to exert every 

e of our strength and to spare ourselves 

icrifice until we have won, each Amer- 
n must daily ask himself, “Am I doing my 
t for my country? Am I contributing my 

share to the national effort?” Every 
ican must become a part of our indus- 
or agricultural or military establish- 
ts. There is some worthy contribution— 
large or small, important or seemingly 
vial—that every citizen can offer. Each 

f us who remains at home is a very nec- 

member of the army of the home 

It is this army—composed of agri- 

ture, labor, industry, and the home— 

ch must work and toil and sacrifice so 

t we may produce more food, more guns, 

planes, and all the material of war 

our gallant men and women who wear 

country’s uniform. Let each of us in 

.n life reappraise our efforts in this ter- 

le conflict and, through our efforts, pre- 

e for our fighting men a Nation worth 

ting for. That, in truth, is your job and 
mine. 

The duties of my office carry with it a grave 
measure of accountability for the conduct of 
this war. Because one of my assignments 
carries with it a great responsibility in the 
luction of goods for war, I ask permission 
recount the duties of this assignment and 
purpose we are trying to effect. I refer to 
the Special Committee of the United States 
Senate To Investigate the War Program, of 
which I had the honor of being named chair- 


man 


+ 


the 


But first, let me sketch some of the back- 
ground of the production situation so that 
you may know the problems with which we 
are confronted and can determine the suc- 
cess of our effort to solve these problems. 

I resent the continued inferences by some 
critics of the war effort that America’s effort 

the war is without plan or coordination. 
It is true that in the extent of our prepara- 
tions for war we have been at a grave disad- 
vantage when compared with the position of 

e violent enemies of democracy who de- 
liberately planned a world conquest and who 
were able to impose their ruthless will upon 
the deluded and quaking subjects who are 
rced to follow the evil banners of their dic- 
atorship. In this great peace-loving country 
where every individual is guaranteed life, | 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, no one | 
ever dreamed of planning a war of aggres- | 
sion. Any leader who would have suggested | 
that we should plan a war of aggression and 


¢ 


+ 





gear our national economy to such a plan, 
would not have been merely ostracized—he 
would have risked seclusion in a padded cell. 

On the other hand, the irresponsible lead- 
ers who willed this terrible war had every- 
thing to gain personally and nothing to lose 
and were free, for their own advantage, to ex- 
ploit their deluded masses to the limit. For 
years they fanatically planned and schemed 
to force their barbaric ideologies upon the 
free peoples of the world, and to this end 
they have concentrated all their war-making 
capacities. Their systems of government were 
organizations for war, and in order to con- 
tinue in existence they had no alternative but 
war. 

There were people who sensed our danger 
from these irresponsible lunatics. Our Pres- 
ident certainly was the first to cry that real 
danger lurked in the mad vaporings of Hitler 
and Mussclini, and he suggested that the ag- 
gressor nations be quarantined. Within the 
narrow limits of our national attitude to- 
ward wars, our military establishments and 
the Congress took such steps as this attitude 
permitted. Those intrepid airmen, Doolittle 
and Eaker, and their comrades, risked their 
lives to determine the best types of planes 
and the best routes and landing sites to gain 
the knowledge which would some day benefit 
our military establishments. Over 20 years 
ago, the Congress and the military commit- 
tees of the American Legion and other vet- 
eran organizations studied and made recom- 
mendations for the proper mobilization of 
our resources for war, basing their studies on 
experiences in the First World War. The in- 
dustrialists who helped to develop new im- 
plements of war and assisted in these plans 
for industrial mobilization also contributed 
their part to the plan for our defense. But 
it was impossible to plan to the extent needed 
to offset the advantages in planning held by 
the ruthless dictators. 

So with insufficient preparation, our coun- 
try was suddenly catapulted into war and 
for its very existence was forced almost over- 
night to do all that Nazi Germany and Japan 
had done over a period of a decade as a defi- 
nite policy. We had to provide instruments 
of war, not only for the greatest army this 
country has ever assembled, but also for our 
allies whose fighting gave us time to prepare. 
We had to produce food for millions outside 
of our country and to provide the bottoms 
to carry it. We had to spend billions to 
build facilities for this giant industrial pro- 
gram and billions more to pay for the goods 
which it produced. We drew on our experi- 
ences in World War No. 1 to keep the profit 
motive out of the manufacture of war materi- 
als and we drew on that experience to finance 
our war. 

But you must realize that several hundreds 
of billions of dollars could not be spent with- 
out a great many mistakes and some little 
dishonesty. Even in these times of sacrifice, 
there are some who seek to profit at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors’ lives and fortunes 
and many more who are just plain careless. 
To check these, our Special Committee to 
Investigate the War Program was created by 
the United States Senate. I was appointed 
chairman. It is a bi-partisan committee, and 
the members from both parties have cooper- 
ated harmoniously. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to search out the obstacles that 
are hampering the war program and to re- 
move them. The committee sits continu- 
ously and constantly reviews the problems of 
production and the conduct of the war. It 
has tried to do its job directly with the per- 
sons and services concerned and to avoid 
publicity except where it is necessary to in- 
sure the correction of the mistakes found 
It deals impersonally with every situation 
which threatens the war effort. Above all, 
our committee has insisted that our produc- 
tion effort be carefully planned and coor- 
dinated and that each step and division be 


' 
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carefully coordinated with every other step 
nd division. 

You will appreciate that the demands for 
productive facilities and products are not 
only gigantic in size and critical in point of 
time, but that they are competitive within 
the services Shall steel be allocated for 
ships or for tanks or for airplanes? What 
priority shall a pipe line have over a battle- 
ship, if any? These questions cannot all be 
resolved at one time or frozen as part of one 
general plan. The need for various materia!s 
and products ebbs and flows constantly. 
Tanks might be the first requirement today; 
a simple defensive device might relegate them 
to a secondary position tomorrow. Above all 
our program must be fluid and must be based 
on current requirements and upon advice 
from the men who are actually fighting the 
war and carrying the goods to battle We 
must preserve the delicate balance between 
production and use. This task of control 
and guidance is of the first importance. This 
production must be synchronized with the 
needs of our allies, as well as our own mili- 
ary establishments. Quantities be 
carefully and currently revised. The days of 
too little and too late must never recur. 

In describing the necessities of such a pro- 
gram, I wish to make very clear the part that 
is played by our committee. Our committee 
Was not organized to tell the services and 
War agencies what to do or how to do it. 
Theirs is the responsibility for the fighting 
and for production. Our function is to in- 
sure that intelligent consideration 1s given 
to all of the important and difficult problems 
presented by the war program, to make cer- 
tain that our victory is gained at the least 
expenditure in human lives and property 

When we find the management ¢ 
company permitting falsification their 
records of steel plate, we must never be 
daunted by the fact that the company is one 
of the greatest corporations in rid. 
When we find the management of an avia- 
tion company has put condemned materials 
into airplane engines over the protest of the 
inspectors, we must not turn aside because 
of that company’s long record of achieve- 
ment. The committee has served notice on 
all such companies that the only excuse that 
it will accept is an early and complete cor- 
rection of the matter and the prompt punish- 
ment of those responsible. If management 
is shown to be incapable, we must record 
this insufficiency so that the responsibility 
will flow to shoulders that can bear it and 
so that power will be wielded by men who 
know how. The Senate has assigned our com- 
mittee as a monitor to watch the whole war 
effort. Other persons and other committees 
have been assigned similar duties with re- 
spect to individual parts of the program. But 
ours is a general assignment and our re- 
sponsibility is great. There are no conflicts 
in jurisdiction or authority, nor will any 
occur. Before us always is the broad fabric 
of the war effort and its shuttles move back 
and forth incessantly to weave the “warp 
with the woof.” We must remain vigilantly 
on guard to insure that into the resulting 
material is woven the pattern of victory. 

You may not know until after the war ends, 
the full extent of our war effort or 
sults of our vigilance. Many of the 
we are called upon to investigate are, of 
necessity, confidential in their nature and re- 
stricted in the distribution of the news con- 
cerning them. As to situations the 
record is being carefully preserved, so that 
it may be reviewed by you and your boys 
when they return from Tokyo and Berlin. 
This function enable you in the years 
following the victory to appraise dis] 1 
ately the effort made by those to wh 
have entrusted the « 
will never lose sight of the fact t 
representatives we in } 


the situations where imm 
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secret review is necessary. As your proxies It has been well said that what we fight 
we will check, we will watch, we will report, for is a pattern of democracy designed by God 
and will preserve the record for posterity. and worked by everyone. If a rebirth of our 

As we march forward toward certain vic- American faith is a necessity for total vic- 
tory, we must make the plan for a lasting tory in war, as our top militarists believe, it 
and just peace. To win a military victory will be even more essential when the guns 
flone would be futile unless we lay a founda- are silent and statesmen take up the task of 
tion in our post-war world that will secure putting the world together again. The emer- | 
i r all men everywhere their basi human gence, then, of America’s fighting faith into 
rights. Our President has proclaimed our full maturity and power is an inescapable 
war objectives as outlined in the “four free- 4 : : ; ; | 

a *s must for the future. Without it, even the 
doms We are fighting now that the “four & Sewbhths Bia aes * . 
drondnien” achat the not cule Srosmones Sor te | most brilliant military success in Europe and 
Tintted Mations fut @ terttese for all the Asia will be of small consequence. Indeed, it 
peoples of e world. History has bestowed will only add to our problems and the world’s. | 
on us a solemn responsibility. We shall— It is one thing to occupy a people's territory. 
we must—be a mighty force at the peace con- It is quite another to occupy their minds and 
ference. We failed before to give a genuine hearts so that the evil we fight can never 
pear we dare not fail this time be willed by any man or nation. 

The pattern of post-war ion directly s been the history of all nations that 
affects the lives of every American citizen their growth and expansion are patterned 
and will continue to affect the very existence and shaped by the international struggie for | 
of generations of Americans yet unborn. power. The foreign policy of a state has al- 
There have been occasions in the past where ways been determined by the rules of power 
we were out-maneuvered. Our _ counsel, politics aS applied to that state’s existing 
while then appearing well-advised, has now econcmy. So far, in the world’s history, 
been shown to have been hasty and ill-con- there has been no adequate substitute for 
ceived. We must not repeat —e blunders of power politics. Even if the majority of the 
the past. It will be no casy thing to formu- nations were to renounce war, it would be 
late the good peace. We must evaluate care- merely an idle . a — ar 

: rig - ahs rely an ic pretense As long as there 
fully every factor, every possible approach to | Jyits one single nation that may make a 
the problems of post-war living. Aseachsep- | 97) 0 © 2 & aie ee ae ee 
arate problem comes before that peace con- | sovereign choice of war, all other nations 
ference. we should be prepared to meet it must be prepared to do likewise. It is this 


fundamental 
istic power 
world 


international 
politics—which 
leaders and will 


situation—real- 
confronts our 
be the major 


intelligently. 


The economic and social problems of the 


past 15 years, as well a the exigencies of ~ now, \ 

the war, h required a tremendous expan- problem to overcome in building the founda- 
sion in the tasks assumed by the Federal tion for a decent and sane post-war world. 
Government It is important, in view of he only logical basis for erecting a last- 
this expansion, that we keep before us the ing peace and reconstructing a war-torn 
truth that in America the Government is us world must be in a now “improved” league 
There has been in some quarters a tendency | of nations made up of the United Nations 
to think of the Government doing this and and controlled by Britain, China, Russia, and 
the Government doing that without realiz- the United States, in the name of all and 
ing who the Government is. In some places, for the welfare of all. We must see to it 


is sa “In view of resen onditions, our 
it i said, In vie : of ae 7 c a n | . that there is no post-war scramble for the 
yroblems are too big for us to handle alone. s ; 
. e ne t. therefore, ask Washington to do spoils of war, for more power at the expense 
the lob = an ' of other nations. Lasting peace can be at- 
This abdication from responsibility tained only through a new system of collec- 
thouzh natural under pressure of war con- | tive defense. The world of nations must 
ditions, can only lead to confusion and adopt some adequate substitute for power 


politics. 


break-down. Wecan see the result in Europe. We must outlaw war by creating a 
The heart of the democratic process is the new machine of peace, more powerful than 
voluntary initiative of the individual citizen any machine of war. The means of enforce- 
and his government. When communities 





ment is a powerful international police force. 
The question Do we really want inter- 
national law and order and peace, or are we 
merely t g nice generalities but deter- 
mined to go back to the old system of inter- 
national chaos and recurring wars? No gov- 


’ 


grip their responsibilities and resolutely face | 
their probl at the source, there comes 4a | 
new self-respect and a new ability to partici- | 
pate to the full in the destiny of the Nation. | 

Many Americans today are being led down | 
negative un- | 


is, 
ms 


a lirir 
aikil 


false paths and enticed by 

American brands of thought to fight each | ermment at any level—local, State, or Fed- 
other cver secondary issues. We need to em- eral—however limited its functions, ever 
blazen across the life of this country the functioned successfully without having some- 


cardinal truths of nationhood—that the real 
issue is not between group and group within 
our own country who seem to have conflict- 
ing interest The real issue today is wheth- 


where the force necessary to enforce its rules 
and punish violations. 

The League of Nations created after World 
War No. 1 outlawed aggression but depended 


ar > are olng » sacrifice rsone an . . ‘ 

" 7 aan *.. ant cneaaaeee- _ mematiagengend en oe ar rar laperrng 
or whether we are going to sacrifice our Na- to make it stick. That did not work. In- 
tion for the sake of our selfishness. The dividual nations will not go to war or risk 
issue also is whether we are going to sacri- | war simply to save the peace of the world, 
fice our national selfishness for the sake of even though it is now clear that their own 
the world—or insure World War No. 3 by peace is involved sooner or later. They will 
sacrificing the world for the sake of our | go to war, and this is particularly true of 


national selfishness. 

Americans must fight on the real issues. 
The real issue is whether we, as a Nation of 
strong-minded men and women, are going 
to have the courage to sink our differences 
which arise out of selfish interests and pour 
everything we have into the Nation's inter- 
est. This is crucial if the great lessons of 
this war are to be mobilized for the building 
of a united America and a new world, 


democracies which are devoted to peace, only 
when their own security is threatened vitally. 
States will never live in peace among them- 
selves if international law, decency, order, 
and respect for human life and property are 
not enforced by armed power wisely wielded 
by the nations of the world who have pledged 
themselves to the winning of the war and the 
accomplishment of a just and lasting peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


SMITH of Wisconsin. 
under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I am including herewith a timely article 
by Mr. Arthur Krock, which appeared in 
the Sunday issue of March 5. This sub- 
ject is bound to be a most vital one so 
far as our Nation is concerned, and Mr. 
Krock has clearly analyzed the situation: 
WASHINGTON, March 4.—The trans-Ara 
pipe line, which Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
Petroleum Administrator for War) plans 
begin building at once and which most of t! 
oil industry is assailing, enters the s I f 
interest and authority of at least five divi 
sions of the war Government and the C 
gress of the United States. That unusual 
fact, as well as the intensity and gravity of 
the issues the project has evoked, has m 
the subject one of outstanding importan« 
Because the decision to build the pipe line 
is a step in foreign policy, the President ar 
the State Department are concerned 
cause it is a step in foreign economic } 
the F. E. A., headed by Leo T. Crowley, is 
cerned. P. A, W. enters the picture a 
struction engineer. The Joint Chie 
Staff are deeply involved because th 
and Navy may be called on to protect 
installation, a task both distant and 
cult. Both branches of Congress come 
the situation because appropriations must 
made and an issue of Government « 
ship has been raised. And the Senate, wh 
is empowered by the Constitution to “ 
and consent” to certain kinds of agreen 
with foreign governments, has that 
relati 
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Mr. Mr, 
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de 
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e 


d 


dvis 


tion. 
FIRST OBSTACLE REMOVED 

The President long ago informed hi 
net that in all questions arising in the wa 
zones the military authority would prev 
over the civilian. Under this order the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could veto the project, | 
Mr. Ickes says he has their approval. Th 
removes obstacle No. 1. 

The State Department, even if the milit 
authorities saw no objection to the pipe lins 
through what has been accurately called on 
of the world’s most explosive areas, c 
veto the project as foreign policy, which 
conducts for the President. Thus far n 
clear information of the Department's p 
tion is available except that the Secretary 
State, Cordell Hull, is a member of 
F. E. A. Board to which Mr. Ickes explained his 
plan and apparently encountered no str 
disapproval. But even if the State Dep: 
ment has objected, or will, the President 
quoted by Mr. Ickes as favorable to the 
terprise, which would automatically 
come an adverse position by the Departn 
since the President is supreme in the 
of foreign policy. 


CROWLEY APPEARS FOR IT 


The head of F. E. A., Mr. Crowley 
to have gone along with the plan, and 
P. A. W.’s own—through the agency « 
R. F. C.-financed Petroleum Reserves 
poration—which disposes of all the exé 
tive agencies involved. This still leaves C 
gress, however, where the project can n 
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rough specific prohibition and de- 
f funds unless the President should de- 
proceed anyhow under the Second 
Powers Act and find the money in some 
cket of the Government. 
the heavy assault on the pipe-line 
James A. Moffett and 55 oil com- 
Congress began to take more notice. 
ident met the protest with the cau- 
mment that a question of supplies— 
xt 50 years und not just for the 
r 10—was the point. But a senatorial 
vl scon be named to review the 
nd all its implications, including the 
f future oil reserves, can be expected 
each of the numerous end critical 
Ids the project traverses. 


> by 


which will 


he 
SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 
t survey should produce answers to 
nquiries about the pipe line which 
sen since Mr. Moffett and other oil- 
y spokesmen made their criticisms: 
Does the prospect of oil supply justify 
adventure? 
What has been the role, if any, of the 
Department in a matter obviously 
ts p and, if it has had no posi- 
rt, is that because the President took 
problem himeelf? 
What led up to the reputed approval of 
Chiefs of Staff, since the military 
ties are known to be acutely c 
le potentials in the Arab world and 
be inclined to oppose anything that 
ill for increased forces in that region? 
heir approval divided, conditional, or 
wise restricted? 
Is the plan even the thin edge of Gov- 
hip of American industrial 
es, beginning with those abroad—an 
ve which has been attributed to Mr. 


s0 


urview; 


nerione 
nscious 


owner 





I y some of his critics? 

Has the administration fully thought 
the trouble potentials of such Govern- 
ownership, particularly in an area so 
remote from our natural military spheres and 
already agitated by Senator Roeert F. 
Wacner's resolution in favor of making Pal- 
f e a Jewish homeland? Does the ad- 
tion realize the perilous difference 
between the crisis that would arise if its own 
rty were expropriated by one of the 
! s traversed by the pipe line, and the 
te that would be created by the expro- 

priation of privately owned property? 


ATLANTIC CHARTER 


yeerr 
ISSUL? 


6. Since the pipe line is designed to carry 


oil, produced by American companies with 
rights acquired from Arab nations from the 
Persian Gulf to Alexandria, and this oil is to 
I wholly to the United States—except 

the quantity reserved to the King of Saudi 
Arabia—does that arrangement run counter 


to article 4 of the Atlantic Charter? 
They [the President and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom] will endeavor, with 


due respect to their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or 
c 


victor or vanquished, of access on equal 

rms to the trade and to the raw materials 
the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

For, some critics contend, the oil is a world 
raw material, and, if it must be shared on 
e basis indicated in the Charter, then why 

uld the Government run the risk of own- 
z the pipe line, and what becomes of the 
rgument that all the oil is needed to add to 
* reserves? 
7. Did Mr. Ickes proceed with his plan on 
the orderly course that is marked in the 
chart of the Government’s organization, or 
did he hurry it through bypasses in order 
to gct so far ahead of objectors that they could 
not possibly overtake him? 


our 
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| SECRECY ON FIRST STEPS 
The great secrecy that shrouded the first 
steps of the enterprise has aroused some sus- 
picion that there is an affirmative answer to 
the second part of question 7. And the murk 
| that surrounds the position of the State De- 
| partment increases that suspicion and will 
continue to do so until it is lifted 
| Some days ago the Senate Truman com- 
mittee noted the lack of a clear national oil 
policy and urged the evolution of one. - This 
will be pursued by the special Senate panel 
that is to be created, and implicit in that 
quest will be these further questions: D 
the trans-Arebia pipe line inaugurate a na- 
tional oil policy; and if so, what is that policy 
to be? Or is te pipe-line project a step in 
an oil policy already formulated and which 
should be clearly stated? 
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| Letter From United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Thomas V. Conner, commander, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of 
Nevada: 

UNTTED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 

LCEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 





Falion, Nev., March 3, 1944 
Hon. Mavnice J. SULLIVAN, 
Congressman from Nevada, 


Vashington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SuLtivan: The Department of 
Nevada, United Spanish War Veterans, take 
this means of expressing to and through you 
to the other Members of Coneress, our most 
sincere gratitude and appreciation for the 
quick and satisfactory manner in which our 
bill, H. R. 2350, was disposed of by the House 
of Congres We, of course, cannot write to 
each Congressman a personal letter, but we 





are hoping that you will find some way of 
informing them as a body, that we are 
truly grateful for what they have done for 


With very best wishes t 


are, 


| 
| us. ) you personally, 
we 
} Sincerely yours, 
UniITep SPANISH WaR VETERANS, 
| DEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 
} mas V. Connor, Commander. 
: M. L. Tuccue, Adjutant. 
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Navy Makes Come-Back 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
| Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
| marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
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the following timely and well-written 
article by David Lawrence It serves to 
focus attention on the outstanding ac- 


C mplishme nts of our fleetint 


> Pacifi 


Navy MaKrs COME-BA 
SENSATIONAL VICTORIES 


Lost AT PEARL HARIOR 


(By David Lawrence) 
The Navy, by its sensational victories of 
the last few months, and particul V » 
last 2 weeks, has won back the confidence of 


the American people which it lost temporarily 
in the Pearl Harbor tragedy of December 7 
1941. 

It’s the same Navy as then 





the same } y 
trained though more experienced Navy, but 
free from the restraints imposed at that time 
when, under our peacetime restr ions, t 
Navy had to remain on the defensive till an 
overt act was mmitted by another 1 ) 
It may be of little advantage now to debate 


why so many of cur ships were concent! 





in a harbor and why the land-based planes 
of the Army were not able to get off the 
ground in time to mitigate the effects of t t 
attack. But the Am an people know n 2 
today about raids d the difficulties of w i- 
ing them off. Indeed, while every effort will 


be made to protect ourselves against attacks 





from any « ters, the public ud ke 
shocked if the enemy does raid our von 
bases in the Gilberts and Ma 
ener I t carrie too - 
C Oct 1 is big enough for s 3 
when ou n fleet may t é 3 
occupied f mong ¢ t 

The a \ 1ent in bor 1 
later the Maz t s - 
eve and more in makes amer f e 
Jap e attack on Pearl Hart rhe - 
nese could not follow up their : 1 Ha- 
wail ¢ rained nothing by it « 
out of commi 1 some obsole ‘ 
which 1 I t rebu j 
and are of more u to us tl i 
have beer n D nber 1 l i 
not have the naval air power a ) - 
vide the necessary cov r offs h 
to move v¥ d d the § I 

SIZE IS CITED 

The Navy which I t} Pa- 
cific is 1 er than anythin 3 
nation ev mo d ‘ er 
of actio it al y in whi i 
has play l a vital I rt A 1 i 





\ dj 
workers in the shiy re . 
lated f the job « ie in b 
carriers in such a a f r 
aircraft fac j é 
e ec sh t be < Ty nded f Y 
possibie t rs emeacy we 1 
over vast reas f the Pacific 

Most significant is the accomplishm ‘ 
of our whole naval command Admiral K 
who became Commander in Chief of he 
Fleet a month after Pearl Harbor, 1 put 


into the « :nization of the Navy a determi- 
nation and an efficiency which its reflected 
the results already atiains H g us 8s 
an organizer | given him already an in- 
estimable place in our naval h 

The country knows little about the part 
played by the subordinate commanders. It 
knows little, for instance, about the skill and 
tactics of Admiral Nimitz, whose planning 
and resourceful use of every opening cffered 
by the enemy made possible the success of 
the recent raid In one instanc 2 raid 
that has resulted favorably—it said that 
Admiral Nimitz went beyond his pla1 Like 
a halfback who suddenly see 1 t 
opening than the football play itself requires 
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and takes instant advantage of it, the com- 
mander of cur Pacific operations caught the 
enemy off balan and used the element of 
complete surprise to the great advantage of 
our side. 
CASUALTIES SMALL 
Casualties bave been relatively small. The 


The people know 
mmuniques, 


risks taken have been big 
only the official words of the c 
which are modest and restrained, The naval 
victory of the last few weeks in the Pacific 
is the greatest in all our history. For we 
have sent out an armada of ships and supply 
auxiliaries unprecedented in quantity and 
sirength to operate three to e thousand 
miles away from our mainland. 

Admiral King has reflected the spirit of the 
entire Navy in pressing constantly for more 
and more ships and supplies for the Pacific. 
Given the ships and the weapons, the Navy 
has demonstrated that it can cut down the 
length of the war against Japan. And the 
remarkable part of the achievement to date 
is that the original nucleus of trained cfficers 
and crews has been spread out so that we 
have an efficient Navy in which 80 percent 
are boys who have come in as reserves since 
the outbreak of the war. It’s a Navy of Amer- 
ican youth capable of learning quickly and a 
Navy of experienced officers who know how 
to inspire them. 


fix 





Intertrain Telephones 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
railroad accidents have excited com- 
ments on the floor of the House as to the 
use of intertrain communication by tele- 
phone. 

Experiments have been conducted in 
such use of the telephone on the Belvi- 
dere-Delaware branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in New Jersey. The re- 
sult of these experiments and the prog- 
ress that is being made were the subject 
of editorial comment in the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N. J., in its 
issue of February 26, 1944. In view of 
the interest in this subject, I am includ- 
ing the editorial as part of my remarks: 

TWO-WAY TRAIN PHONES 

Although train telephones making possible 
communication both ways between moving 
trains, between trains and wayside stations, 
and between the ends of trains are still in the 
experimental stage, tests in actual operation 
have indicated that they are feasible. Now, it 
appears, it is only a matter of time and further 
experimentation before the system can be put 
into general use. 

It is hard to visualize what this can mean 
toward safety of operation of both freight and 
passenger trains, as well as simplifying the 
work of operators and dispatchers as it is re- 
lated to train movements. Had this system 
been in general operation heretofore, it is 
probable that several of the bad train colli- 
sions of the past few years could have been 
avoided. It will supplement block signals in 
safeguarding lives and railroad property. 

The initial installation for experimental 
purpeses was made on the Belvidere-Delaware 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, running 
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north from Trenton. Tests have proved the 
of the plan, applied to the 
freight-train service on the branch which is of 
considerable volume. Crews of freight trains 
and block operators in wayside towers taik to 
one another at any time it is necessary to 
transmit orders, reports, and other matters 
affecting train operation. In like manner the 
engineer in the locomotive can taik to the 
conductor of the train in the cabin car. 

Necessary equipment has been installed in 
10 locomotives and 10 cabin cars and in a 
block station at Frenchtown, 30 miles north 
of Trenton, for testing and perfecting the 
system 

Actually the train telephone is neither radio 
nor telephone. It incorporates certain fea- 
tures of both types of equipment and elimi- 
nates certain features of both. Radio wave 
bands are limited and use is prescribed and 
allotted, and transmission must be through 
paths universally provided by nature—ground 
and atmosphere. Wires between moving 
train and stations are impossible. Under the 
system worked out, on the other hand, 
transmission paths are restricted to railroad 
property 

Rails offer a desirable communication trans- 
mission path. Those, together with adjacent 
communication pcle lines are used to make 
the necessary electrical contact. 

This truly is the age of marvels such as our 
grandfathers would have thought impossible. 


UNnaNness as 


1944 Farm Production Program 


REMARKS 


OF 


RON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
came to my desk this morning a report 
by an agriculturist of an industrial con- 
cern in my district which I think is start- 
ling, and I hope that every Member of 
the House who represents an agricultural 
district will read it. This party did not 
know that I would obtain this informa- 
tion or that it would be placed in the 
RecorD. One might term it somewhat of 
a confidential report he made to his firm 
as a result of information he picked up 
from farmers in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan in which he 
gives specific cases of things that are 
occurring incident to the 1944 produc- 
tion program. It follows: 

In recent visitations to various elevators I 
have observed some interesting and 
ing reactions in relation to the 1944 crop- 
production program on the part of the farm- 
ers that I think you should know about. 

There seems to be a very indifferent atti- 
tude among the farmers as to whether or not 
they will put forth their maximum effort for 
food production in some areas. This is 
brought about perhaps by two conditions; 
first, that the farmers have been urged dur- 
ing the last 3 years to increase production 
necessary to meet the higher domestic needs. 
This they have done with the utmost confi- 
dence that the program would be continued; 
and if a change was necessary, they would 
be given a fair chance to change over their 
production without any serious losses. 

Today they feel that much of the founda- 
tion of their production program in the form 
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of prices or regulating policies, have } 
cut out from under them without suff 
warning to adjust their productio: ; 
gram; for example: egg prices have dronnea 
severely; the pork situation has been un 
as far as production and prices ar 
cerned; and at the same time the feed 
which they have to put to livestock p: ice 
tion, has remained at a high level 
cannot continue to feed and meet 
tion and make any profit. There are 
instances that I have come across y ¢ 
farmers are selling their livestock and ; i 
try, and also their feed, feeling they ny 
sell and get the profit out of the feed 
and saving all the work connected 
selling it thrcugh livestock. In other 
the farmer from this standpoint appea 
be taking the path of least resistance to make 
as much income with the least effort 
sible. 

Another factor which is endangering the 
farm program for this year is the situation of 
labor supply. There are many individu 
farmers whose labor situation is being 
through their boys or hired labor bein 
drafted to such an extent that they cann 
operate on the present scale. One reason 
for this is that the unit bases for draft de- 
ferment do not seem to be working out in 
all cases. I would like to cite one example 
which I obtained at Frankenmuth. One 
farmer was milking 20 cows; these cows were 
all ordinary type and were giving only a fair 
production. The boy on this farm had the 
necessary Units for deferment. Another 
farmer was milking 10 to 12 cows; they were 
all of good type and higher production, and 


pr ; 


t 


the 20 cows mentioned on the previous farm. 
The father of this boy was working in a ce- 
fense plant trying to give some help to the 
war production, leaving the boy to operate 
the farm, which was more than he could do 
individually. Because the boy had only 10 
to 12 cows, he did not have enough units to 
obtain his deferment and has been placed in 
I-A, subject to call at any time. As a result 
this boy who has been drafted has held an 
auction sale of his livestock and tools and 
will have the farm lying idle during the time 
he is gone. He mentioned that he was going 
to plow down 3 acres of strawberries which 
were planted last year, to save his parents the 
trouble of trying to secure labor to harvest 
his crop. 

This is typical of a lot of situations that 
are developing throughout the country. 
There are perhaps a number of boys that can 
go to the Army without severely endangering 
the farm production; but, nevertheless, un- 
der the present set-up there are a lot of boys 
such as the one mentioned who will be taken 
and cause a serious loss in production. 

The farmers in general are not opposed, b 
in contrast want to do everything they can 
to help the farm production program. How- 
ever, they are opposed to the methods by 
which the farm programs are regulated. The 
farmers reac widely of Government contract 
of costs-plus bases and of industrial labor 
contracts which attempt to provide a net 
mrgin over living costs. They feel tl 
they are not being treated in a similar se- 
cred manner as industry and labor are. I 
might go as far to say that there is a pos- 
sibility that after planting has been com- 
pleted through this part of the State, we 
should not be surprised to see quite a dif- 


+ 


ferent picture of production possibilities in 
contrast with the goals that were set. In 
that 


other words, there is a good possibility 
the average production of crops and live- 
stock might drop considerably below present 
anticipations. 

On the support price of beans there has 
been little comment, but probably because 


the support price program has not been an- 




















The prices in connection with the 
were published in the newspapers 
) Ihe farmers are lined 

t thes rts when released until 

released by the A. A.A. The A. A.A 


rep 


yet entioned the prices in the 

hey have held thus fa I am in- 

» believe that when the pri is 
unced that the farmers in ] 
neces made in othe directions 


to labor, will not be satisfied 


two things is likely to happen, 
be a demand for a $1 ad- 
if there is m it 


) aavance mi 





tically indicate that tl otner 
d above will be the guid 
which event the hope 
ease will be out of the qu 
situ ion presehis some sericu 
The quiet und«rtone is indic: 
} tappening in the farmer 
1 whatever it is I have a strong bel 
th rood I would not go 
say t strike on th I t 
s is ng because I 
but th t 
5 C -sent frame of n id 
y ve t effect with 
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lions To Destroy Pests and Animal 
Diseases, But Not One Cent for the 
Preservation of the Health of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
very unusual] bill, but the purpose in 
ringing in this kind of legislation is the 
sult of an unusual situation that exists. 
It is what might be termed an omnibus 
1orization bill. Millions can be ap- 
ypriated if this bill becomes law for the 
ntrol and eradication of animal and 
nt pests and diseases. It also author- 
s millions more for the protection and 
nagement of national forests to facil- 
te the carrying out of agricultural con- 
vation and related agricutural pro- 
ims and also the operation of the Farm 
lit Administration and the Rural 
trification Administration. 
Yes; I say millions for pests, but 
ime for the preservation of the health 
children. The bill is one for the re- 
f of agricuture. The gentleman from 
inia (Mr. FLANNAGAN] offered an 
mendment, as a committee amendment, 
1uthorize an appropriation for school- 
nch programs. 
That was the only feature of the bill 
was of some direct benefit to the 
es. Indirectly, of course, the cities 
nefit when agriculture prospers. But 
was amazing, Mr. Speaker, to see the 
te on the amendment offered by the 
entleman from Virginia. A division was 
demanded, 54 Members voting in favor 
{f the amendment and 136 Members vot- 
ing against the amendment. Every one 
ut about 6 on the Republican side op- 
poe an authorization for school 
lunches, Of course, that would have 





not 
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been beneficial to agriculture because 
what would have been purchased under 
the program would be produced on the 
farms. This vote is a striking example 
of how we legislate. Any sug ion 
offered for the benefit of agriculture are 
approved, but the same feeling does not 
exist among the Members when the 
islation is beneficial to the citi 

The bill, of course, carried authoriza- 
tions for many projects, some of them 


no 


being in existence for 20 years, but there 
were also many projects authorized in 
the bill whic h have been inaugurat 
during the Roosevelt admir ration. 
a e projects were a part of what w 
{ ed the New Deal and many criti 
ments have been made by our Re- 
publica: 1 friends concerning the N« 
Deal It was, therefore, interesting to 


ly our Republican friends 
supported these New Deal projects in 

hich have proven ieficial 

As | ou.ner cd: 

our Republican frien 
this bill and their endorsements 
New Deal projects when they attack t 
New Deal in their px 
honest and tell their audiences that in 
many instances they indorsed 
for so-called New Deal legislation. 


so b 
said tne 
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American Legion Tribute to Colonel 
Msgr. Aristeo V. Simoni 
EXTENSION OF R 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM A. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 
Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
and resolutions: 


EMARES 





ROWAN 


American Legion Posts of Chicago and 
Cook County, Ill., through the Cock Coun ty 
Council of the American Le 
prises 45,000 members and which 


and officers of the 268 in- 





it active delegates f > 2 
dividual posts at a meeting held Wednesday 
night, March 1, 1944, in the council cham- 
bers of the City Hall in Chicago, I1l., which 
was crowded with hundreds of ex-servicemen 
honored the services both during the 
World War and ever since the includir 
the present World War < 
V. Simoni, who did 


chaplain in the United States Army from the 








1 


Col. Mcgr. Aristeo 


tanding ervice as 


time he entered it during the First Worid 
War until his recent retirement on acc 
of age notwithstanding the earnest plea f 


his continuation in active service by his la 
commanding officer, Gen. John M. Will 
After appropriate addresses by W K 
Kieuskens, commander of the Cock C ty 
Council of the American Legion, and ) 
Col. Megr. Aristeo V. Simoni was presented 
with the following resolutions which 
beautifully engrossed and framed and wh 
had been unanimously voted by the entire 
council following their presentation by the 
Americanization Committee of the American 
Legion Posts of Cook County, Ill. Colonel 
Simoni replying pointed out that every 
Legionnaire and every ex-serviceman had 
much work to do though not in active war 
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b exam f 7 
ti ad sym et at q 
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Congressman Green’s Achievements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PATRICK H. DREWRY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
| league from Plorida, the H 
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Green, has a record of achievement 
which is worthy of our commendation. 
The value of a Member of Congress rests 
largely in his understanding of the needs 
of his people and of the Nation; his 
vision to foresee the needs of the future 
and to meet these needs by appropriate 
action. His value is tested not by the 
number of bills introduced but by the 
importance, directly and indirectly, of 
such bills, and their bearing upon legis- 
lation finally enacted. 

His more than 19 years of service here 
have given him power and influence. He 
has most efficiently served as assistant 
Democratic whip for more than 15 years. 
I, as a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, know the value of his work 
here and his worth to the country as a 
whole. I feel that our administration 
here in Washington owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his splendid work and out- 
standing achievements. Congressman 
GREEN’s record shows integrity, ability, 
diligence, and great achievements, 

During his services in Congress the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN] has 
sponsored many bills. Of great impor- 
tance among these measures are the fol- 
lowing: 

NAVAL AIR BASE FOR JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


On March 25, 1938, Congressman LEx 
GREEN introduced H. R. 10031, which pro- 
vided for the construction of an air base 
at Jacksonville, Fla. In 1938, pursuant 
to special legislation, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson appointed a sites inspec- 
tion board, composed of Rear Admiral 
A. J. Hepburn, Rear Admiral E. J. Mar- 
quart, Capt. J. S. Woods, Capt. A. L. 
Bristol, Jr., Capt. Ralph Whitman, and 
Commander W. E. Hilbert. Upon the ur- 
gent request of Congressman GREEN, 
close inspection was made of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., area. 

On January 3, 1939, this board re- 
ported to the Congress its recommenda- 
tions, among which was that we would 
have a southeastern air base and that it 
would be located at Camp Foster, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., together with carrier piers 
at the mouth of the St. Johns River and 
auxiliary base at Banana River. On 
January 4, 1939, Congressman GREEN in- 
troduced H. R. 1634, to carry out the Hep- 
burn Board’s recommendations, insofar 
as a southeastern air base was concerned. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
made two official inspection trips of the 
proposals offered in the Southeast, in- 
cluding places in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida. Hearings were held by 
the committee and due consideration 
given to the various sites available in the 
Southeast. On March 28, 1939, the com- 
mittee by a vote of 15 to 7 designated 
Jacksonville as the place for the air base. 
This bill was promptly passed by the 
House and Senate and signed by the 
President. 

In this connection let me say that in 
my opinion the citizens of Jacksonville, 
Duval County, and as a matter of fact 
the entire State of Florida, are under 
lasting obligation to their able and 
distinguished Congressman, Hon, Lex 
Green, for the valuable aid and assist- 
ance he rendered, not only to the com- 
mittee, but the Hepburn Board in the se- 
lection of the site. 
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ments. 
Tyndall Field, Camp Gordon Johnston, 
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I measure my words when I say that | 


during my years of service in the House 
I have never seen efforts more diligent 
or successful as Congressman GREEN’S 
efforts in behalf of this establishment. 
The then Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Lewis Compton, strongly praised him 
for his diligence in the location and 
establishment of this station when he 
said in pavt, as follows: 

You knew as well as we did that it was the 
proper strategic location and you were de- 
termined that Jacksonville would not lose 
this large Federal establishment. You rep- 
resented Jacksonville with great credit and 
you assisted the Navy in carrying out its 
recommendations. 

We are confident that this base will be a 
great pride to Jacksonville and the surround- 
ing counties as well as Florida and the Na- 
tion. I want to thank you for your valuable 
assistance in helping the Navy locate another 
line in its defense of the Panama Canal and 
the southeastern United States. 


Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, this, 
the southeastern naval air station at 
Jacksonville, Fla., is one of the finest war 
establishments in the country, and it 
stands out as a lasting tribute to Mr. 
GREEN’s outstanding accomplishments to 
our war effort. 

OTHER NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FLORIDA 


The Navy Department has made great 
expansion in its establishments and its 
development in Florida. Among these 
large establishments are those at Jack- 
sonville, Melbourne, De Land, Daytona 
Beach, Banana River, Boca Chica, Cecil 
Field, Lake City, Boca Raton, Sanford, 
Vero Beach, Lee Field, Opa Locka, Whit- 
ing Field, Fort Lauderdale, and many 
others. The older establishments at 
Pensacola and Key West have been great- 
ly enlarged and augmented. 

The War Department has greatly aug- 
mented its defense facilities in the State 
of Florida through several establish- 

Camp Blanding, MacDill Field, 


Orlando Army Air Base, Sarasoto Army 
Airfield, Homestead Army Airfield, 
and many others are among those of 
greater magnitude. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Green] has been most 
active and aggressive in his efforts for 
national defense and in support of the 
war effort. It is noteworthy that the 
largest of these Military Establishments 
is situated in his old district, at Camp 
Blanding. He conferred with War De- 
partment officials; they inspected possi- 
bilities at Camp Blanding and found it 
to be a most suitable lecation. It was 
constructed with speed, and within a few 
months after decision by the War De- 
partment to establish Camp Blanding 
| some 50,000 men were in training there. 
In this connection and in connection 
with our defense program, the following 
letter from the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] is significant: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Lex: Reference is made to H. R. 
2538, a bill introduced by you. 

You are assured that my committee will 
| give consideration to this bill in connection 








| don Johnston, Cross City Army Airfield, Dyn. 









with our deliberations for mustering-out po, 
and the discharge of service men and y 
In the provisions of this bill you have indee. 
made constructive proposals. 

It is indeed significant that Florida js }): 
erally filled with military, naval, and ship. 
building establishments. Such major Army 
establishments in your State as Camp Blanq. 
ing, MacDill Field, Tyndall Field, Camp G 


nellon Army Airfield, Marianna Army Airfield 
Orlando Army Air Base, Perry Army Airfield 
Sarasota Army Airfield, Drew Field, Morriso; 
Field, Montbrook Army Airfield, Key Wes: 
Base, Lakeland Army Airfield, Homestead 
Army Airfield, Buckingham Army Airfield 
and many other establishments can justly 
be cred‘ted to your diligent efforts and lead. 
ership. These establishments and the Army 
training program in general in Florida wil! 
go down in history as a lasting tribute to you 
outstanding achievements in this global war 
effort. 

These establishments which you have car- 
ried to Florida reflect the constant loyalty 
trust, and confidence which your own people 


| in Florida have in you. They have thus bee: 


| permitted to achieve a major part in the war 
effort. I commend you for duty well per- 
formed. 

With very kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
| A: J. May, 





Chairman, Military Affairs Committee 
RIVERS AND HARBORS IMPROVEMENTS 


Our colleague is now chairman of the 
| Territories Committee and is a member 
of the following committees: Rivers and 
Harbors, Flood Control, Immigration 
and Naturalization, War Claims, Invalid 
Pensions, Indian Affairs, and Claims. 
Thus he serves on eight regular standin; 
| committees of the House. The Rivers 
and Harbors Committee assignment is of 
tremendous interest to all States, but 
particularly to Florida, which has some 
1,300 miles of seacoast and numerous 
navigable rivers. He has been most ac- 
tive and successful in bringing about ap- 
proval of such outstanding projects as 
the harbors of Fernandina, Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, Fort Pierce, West Palm 
Beach, Miami, Tampa, Cedar Keys, Port 
St. Joe, Pensacola, Okeechobee flood con- 
trol,and many others. On April 13, 1936, 
he introduced H. R. 12258, which is a bill 
to provide for Federal cooperation to pre- 
vent erosion and destruction of beaches 
and water fronts throughout the country. 
This problem is gaining the consideration 
of the Congress. 


SOLDIERS’ HOME—VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


On April 15, 1929, Mr. Green intro- 
duced a bill for the establishment of a 
national home for disabled soldiers in 
the State of Florida. This bill was 
passed and actually led to the establish- 
ment, not only of the home in St. Peters- 
burg—Bay Pines—Fla., but of similar in- 
stitutions in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. It was one of the most 
important pieces of soldiers’ relief legis- 
lation ever passed. 

Mr. GREEN has been instrumental in 
obtaining numerous appropriations for 
the enlargement of United States vet- 
erans’ facility in Lake City, and the one 
at Bay Pines, Fla. He is now working 
diligently for the establishment of addi- 
tional facilities for veterans in Florida. 

He introduced H. R. 742, which was re- 
ferred to the World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation Committee. Under the provisions 
| of this bill, substantial increase would be 
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for existing pensions and ccm- 
n for World War veterans. He 
rted passage by the House of in- 
bills passed recently afiecting 
War No. 1 veterans and their de- 
nts, and also Spanish-American 


veterans and their dependents. 

these bills was H. R. 2350 for 

‘l h-American War veterans which 
a n signed by the President. He 


d also increases for pay and de- 
ney allowances for World War 
rans, 


December 1, 1930, he introduced a 
horizing the Secretary of the Navy 


he silver-service set 
S. S. Florida by the 
legislation was 


n to Florida: 
e i to the U. 
people. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, January 
§. roll call No. 3, shows he voted to 
» bonus bill, and the Recorp shows 
nuary 24, 1936, roll call No. 11, he 
i to pass the bonus bill over the veto 
President. 

s been a consistent supporter of 
tion for the benefit of veterans and 
dependents and was in 1933 given 

Legion distinguished-service award 
American Legion post of his home 


° Vé 


er a Member has served here for 
‘ ral years, the question is sometimes 
rtd i, What has he done? This is very 
, ( to answer in the case of our col- 
i. I » from Florida (Mr. Green}. 

q FARM RELIEF 


gentleman from Florida [Mr. 

1] has been a consistent supporter 
arm-relief measures, including elec- 
1 current for farms. On March 10, 
3, he introduced a bill providing for 
nsion of time on Federal land-bank 
and for other purposes. This bill 
impetus to the administration’s 
- legislation extending time on loans and 
'S permitting additional loans by the Fed- 
, eral land banks throughout the country. 
January 3, 1935, he introduced H. R. 
3020, providing for funds for the control 

- yf screwworms in livestock and for the 


- a 


} continuance of the tick-eradication pro- 
ll im. Funds for both of these necessary 
: farm causes were provided in the 1935 
S appropriation bill. 


BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
He supported and voted for legislation 
which was passed to guarantee and in- 
sure the bank deposits throughout the 
country. 
4 In 1937 he introduced a bill to refund 
i to tobacco growers taxes paid under the 


S Kerr-Smith Act. Legislation for this 
. purpose became a law and claims were 
. refunded to growers. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY CLAIMS 


In 1930 the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Green] was the first to introduce a 
ill looking toward survey of fruitfly 

dication damages in Florida and for 
payments therefor. His efforts in this 
behalf have been vigorous. He is the 
author of H. R. 2542 which is now being 
favorably reported by the Claims Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member. Under 
the provisions of this bill these claims 
will be paid. 
. UNLIMITED SUGARCANE PRODUCTION IN FLORIDA 


Mr. Green has opposed the continental 
United States sugar-quota laws insofar 








as they applied to sugarcane production. 

Ie has appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and also addressed 
the House on numerous occasions in an 
effort to bring about unlimited cane- 
Sugar production, particularly in the 
Florida Everg On February 5, 
1842, he introduced H. R. 6541, which is 
bill to suspend sugarcane restriction 
quota laws within the United States. On 
February 5, 1942, he addressed the House 
on this subject, calling for unlimited and 
continuous sugarcane production in 
Florida, and pointing out the imminent 
need for more sugar in our country, par- 
ticularly during the war period. Emer- 
gency war need for sugar has, of course 
lifted production restrictions. 


TURPENTINE EXPERIMENT 


lades area 
22ces area 


a 


STATION 

On December 21, 1929, he introduced a 
bill directing the establishment a 
naval-stores experiment and demonstra- 
tion station on the Osceola National For- 
est in Florida. The legislation was ap- 
proved, and the station established at 
Clustee, Fla., and i giving untold bene- 
fits to the naval stores and pine-tree in- 
dustries. It benefits not only Florida but 
also the entire South. On March 1, 1944, 
he appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee in behalf of added funds for 
this station to use for further experi- 
ments affecting pine-gum production. 

FEDERAL AID FOR ROADS 


of 


He has supported all legislation for 
Federal aid to roads, including the na- 
tional defense highway program. His 
State has shared most liberally in the 
general construction program of roads, 
Federal buildings, and other Federal 
establishments 

PENSIONS 

Mr. GREEN has been a consistent sup- 
porter of pensions for the aged and has 
frequently addressed the House, con- 
tending that straight Federal pensions 
should be paid to the aged without the 
required State matching as now under 
the social-security law. He has voted for 
liberalization of civil-service laws for all 
Federal workers except Congressmen 
and Senators. He did not vote for re- 
tirement (pensions) for Congressmen 
and Senators, neither did he participate 
under it, and on February 24, 1942, on 
roll call, he voted for the repeal of the 
law which gave possibility of so-called 
pensions for Congressmen and Senators. 
He voted for pensions or retirement bills 
for railroad employees and has a most 
liberal and progressive record in this re- 
spect. 

ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

He is the author of H. R. 730, upon 
which hearings have been held by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. This bill would 
provide Federal assistance for the estab- 
lishment of engineering experiment sta- 
tions in each State in the Union. It is 
a constructive measure and in all proba- 
bility will receive the attention of the 
Congress after the war. 

WAR 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed noteworthy 
that the State of Florida has so many 
major war establishments and ship- 
building plants. The fact that it is a 
fortress so great fn this war can ap- 
propriately be attributed largely to the 





CRISIS 
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untiring and successful eff of < 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Green. Our 
Nation now faces its most grave cri 
The emergency of the situ 1 chal- 
lenges America’s best hip. Men 
who are tried and t ! 1 now 
serve. This is no time to ex 
with high publ office Ex t 
essential to best results in our ir effort 
Mr. GREEN is experienced; he has |t 
weighed in the balance and not found 
wanting. He is a man of high « I 
and is dependable. He posse 
quired leadership. 

The Congressional Directory 1 
the following: Lex GREEN v 
Bradford County, Fla.: gradu i fy 
Lake Butler High School and Univer 
of Florida; taught hool; studied | 
Yale University; admitted to the |! 
Florida and United Stat Supreme 
Court. Married Miss Luc Harris, 
Gainesville: has three children, Lex, J 
Sendra Lucile, and William Harris G: 1 
Member Florida Legislature, speaker pro 
tempore; county judge, Bradford County 
Representative in Congress from Second 
Congressional District, Plorida, for 18 
years, now serving as Congressman at 
Large. This long service in the Congress 
has given experience, knowledge, and a 
broad understanding of the fundamental 
principles of Government and it ual 
application. There is no sub ( 


experiencs 





The United Jewish Appeal at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. 


NEW 


KLEIN 


nk 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, unde! 


leave to extend my remarks 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me on March 5, 1944 


I firmly believe that no st 


in the Rec- 





the righteousness of the cause for whk 

] id no more convin 
ultimate victory, could be offs 
the eloquent record of the achiever 
the United Jewish Appeal and 

Broadly speaking, the fu 
three agencies that c titu the United 
Jewish Appeal are twofold ) Save und 
to reconstruct life These two fun ! 
are, OL course, i patabi $s are vi 
in the war for wl we fi and v 

} I l t BD I WA 
take iy one p at a time t hav € 

u n € t n tl hu n 

f t must t nh I 

‘ 

But such he nature of ev iy 
we are engaged, that to accomplish a 
of mercy means to work and f I - 
fice for mili t wh every \ 
in its final becomes al a 
of mercy 

In the long history of the Nati l Refu 
Service, and its pre deces r ager 
the 3 organizations that compri t 
United Jewish Appeal—no less t 1 27 
refugees from Hitlerism have found a have 
in the United States. Most of these im- 
migrants to our shores, fleeing from the 


tyrannies and deprivations of Europe like all 
of our ancestors before them, received help 
in one form or another from the National 
Refugee Service—help that, to put it as 
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simply as possible, enabled them to become | 
Americans, and to do so more quickly than | 
they otherwise would | 
Of these 270,000 new Americans many | 
when they arrived among us were children | 
I ight from Hitler-ravaged countries when 
they we 8, 10, or 14 years old. Some of 
them arrived in 1933 and others in each of 
the terrible years thereafte Hundreds and 
thousands of them today—like many of their | 
older brothers who also came here during 
that decade of disaster—have once more gone 


overseas, many of them time 


the uniform of their adopted country 


wearing 
and 


fighting in its services against the Hitlerism 
they hate 
Other men and women refugees from Hit- 


lerism who happened to be doctors—more 


new country in its armed services, but’ lack of 
citizenship barred most of them from doing 
s0. Eut serving on the home front, who can 
ay they are not a vital part of America’s 
war effort? Can we not truly say, in this 
case as in many others, that Hitler’s great 
loss is our great gain? 

The same is true of our factories, offices, 
shops, farms, and great institutions, where 
the national refugee service has placed 22,720 
of our fellow Americans, refugees during the 
past 10 years, in productive and gainful em- 
ployment, thus restoring them to self-re- 
specting independence and happiness. This 
same agency has also made nearly 5,000 loans 
to establish businessmen in constructive com- 
mercial activities in which they help not only 
themselves, but prove again the manifold 
advantages of the American system of free 
enterprise. 

When we consider the total mobilization of 
the agencies of the United Jewish Appeal for 
war purposes, the facts and figures about an- 
other of its agencies, the United Palestine Ap- 
peal, are even more startling. Over 60 per- 
cent of all the aid sent to Palestine from 
America, reaches it through the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. Without that help, without your 
constant, vigilant support, the achievements 
of Palestine would not be possible, 

There are 28,000 citizens of the small but 
Jewish commonwealth of Palestine 
now serving with various branches of the 
British regular armed forces. Your aid goes 
to the families of these men in British com- 
bat forces, in the welcome form of supple- 
mentary assistance. 

Six hundred new factories have been added 
to Palestine’s industrial resources since the 
war began, adding not only to its peacetime, 
civilian usefulness in the future, but some 
$80,000,000 worth of war supplies annually 
now, in the shape of uniforms, textiles, shoes, 
bandages, medical supplies, scientific instru- 
ments, motor accessories, and the facilitation 
of salvage work on tanks, guns, airplanes, 
and tires 

Recent agricultural developments in Pales- 
tine, fostered by your help, have increased 
the total number of its settlements to 239, 
thus adding greatly to the granaries of our 






growing 


armies in the Near and Middle East, and 
thereby saving 1,000,000 tons of the over- 
burdened allied shipping facilities of the 


Mediterranean lanes. In this connection, I 
would like to say that much of the food and 
medical supplies sent to the Polish Jews of 
war-torn Russia either originate in or are 
transshipped from Palestine. The full story 
of Palestine’s importance in this war against 
Hitler has never been told, and for reasons 
of military confidence, cannot be told at this 
time—but suffice it to say now that its role 
has been tremendous. 

The full program of human salvage and 
reconstruction supported by the United Jew- 








than 2,000 of them, to quote the known 
figures—have been placed by the National 
Refugee Service in hospitals and public- | 
] lth services, or reestablished in private 
practice here among us, on the drastically 
undermanned home front. Many of these 
physicians would have preferred to serve their 


ish Appeal would indeed be incomplete with- 


out inclusion of the record of its agency for 





overseas relief and rescue—the joint distri- 
bution committee. As I said at the begin- 
ning of my talk, the agencies of the United 
Jewish Appeal have two main purposes, to 
lives, and to rehabilitate them. The 
epitome of this statement is to be found in 
the work of the joint distribution commit- 
tee. 

This agency, which has been active in the 
fleld of offering relief to human suffering 
1915, has been the instrument through 
which, om the average, 900,000 lives were 
saved, every year—until last year, when the 
number of people thrown upon its mercy 
reached the unprecedented height of 1,800,- 
000, and I want to say now, that no one 
knows how many more thousands, probably 
millions, of Jewish people, wil! be cast upon 
its mercy in the coming months of 1944, as 
zone after zone and country after country is 
freed from the grip of Hitlerism. 

If the catastrophe of disease and starva- 
tion is to be averted among therh, it will be 
only through the intervention of the joint 
distribution committee, which has a record 
of ingenuity, valor, and resourcefulness so 
well known to you that to recount its history 
in full would be altogether superfilucus. So 
I will simply say that literally hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish people around the world, 
from the Arctics to the Tropics, and in every 
land touched by the seven seas, owe their 
very lives to this agency, that is, to you sit- 
ting here and those you represent. I will 
not speak of what these hundreds of thou- 
sands of people—these millions of people— 
are contributing directly to the war effort. I 
only call attention to this: That in a larger 
sense they are the living, breathing repre- 
sentatives of the very idea and ideals for 
which we fight, and in that sense, are the 
final symbol of the war we are waging and 
shall continue to wage on every front with 
every ability. 

Our common enemy has proclaimed ruth- 
lessness as the best, the only way of life; we 
have proclaimed humanitarian thought and 
action as our way of life, and we live this 
creed, we demonstrate it every hour and every 
day of our lives. The enemy has proclaimed 
race superiority, but as we of the Jewish 
faith combat this pernicious theory—never 
advanced by us—we daily and hourly prove 
the fallacy of the enemy’s theory. 

And that is the thought I would like to 
leave with you. Whether you of the United 
Jewish Appeal are remobilizing for war pur- 

poses the thousands of your wounded, 
uprooted, and drifting people, or whether you 
are saving millions of them, the young and 
the old, your every act on behalf of the 
United Jewish Appeal is eloquent proof that 
we in America support to the hilt the hu- 
mane, decent, generous, civilized goals for 
which this war is being waged. 





save 


since 





Radio Address to the People of My 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me over sta- 


tion WNBF on March 4, 1944: 
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Dear friends of the Triple Cities ang 


s s : my 
congressional district, even as I am sneari,. 
tonight, my sponsors, the patriotic women 
the Hall Furlough Clubs, are gathering at +», 


Hotel Frederick in En 
council. i 
each individual club will participate in th, 
election of x 


icott to elect ; Cents 
I am informed that the of 


a chairman and several 


who will act as a policy guiding | 
each member club. 


wish them every success. : 
doing a remarkable job for the sake of th 
men at the front. 
service on the home front and 


I endorse their idea enthusiastically 
These ladi 


They are dedi 
are 


interested in legislation for now and 


the war that will assure our boys a pl 





the sun. 

Recently Congress stopped being a 
stamp and started to represent the px t 
for a change. This was brought out by it- 
overwhelming rebuff of a Presidential vert 
If Congress had not taken this action in de. 
fense of the people, every man and woman | 
the country would pay about three times 
the taxes they will pay in 1944. 

The people can thank Congress for stand- 
ing up for them and, despite the President's 
insistence on taking a whole loaf in ces 
which would have impoverished the entire 
country, Congress settled for half a loaf, thus 
assuring the people they will have some 
bread left to feed themselves and their chil- 
dren on. 

As the Representative in Congress from t! 
district, I am not selling the country dow 
the river by taking away everything in t: 
from them. 

We all expect to pay taxes for this war 
heavy ones too. But we cannot carry on the 
war if we do not have enough to eat and a 
place to live. Therefore, we must keep a 
little of the money we earn to keep oursely« 
alive. 

Last week I was the guest of the women of 
the Johnson City Republican Club and Vil- 
lage Committee at a dinner meeting in your 
home library. I can speak only in the most 
glowing terms of the spirit and interest in 
their Government which these ladies are 
taking. 

The Johnson City Women’s Republican 
Club is typical of all the women’s Repub- 
lican groups in our district and of thousands 
throughout America., They recognize 
necessity of a change and they are deter- 
mined to follow through to victory. I appre- 
ciate the warm reception they accorded m« 

I also want to describe another importan 
gathering I attended the same evening i 
was the Broome County ground observers 
dinner at the Johnson City Legion clubhou 
This group represents an integral part of « 
home defense system and a necessary branch 
of the whole air-raid warden service. These 
men and women are the watchmen of the 
night. While the country sleeps they keep 
their posts of vigilance, protecting us al 
against danger in the skies. True, som 
their activities have been discontinued, b 
I sincerely hope they keep their organizat 
intact. 

I know you all will be interested in a per- 
sonal letter which you will receive before long 
from me. This is printed on the cover ol 4 
list of helpful bulletins and I want you to 
feel free to answer by requesting these little 
books. 

My letter to you reads: 

“Dean FRIENDS: Every American should 
know all about the flag. Therefore I am senc 
ing you the United States Marine Corps fa 
book, which I hope will be of interest 

“I firmly believe Old Glory is the most 
beautiful significant emblem of freedom the 
world has ever known. 

“The Stars and Stripes must wave forever 
unchanged over the land of the free and the 
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f the brave. To this end I promise you 
stant effort in Washington. 
mber also that I am able to help you 
ot of problems these dark days. Is 
y in the service well? Have you heard 
, your husband lately? 
ye you received allotments yet for you 
and § ur children? Their daddy will fight 
hs if he knows they are taken care of. 
little ones must eat. 
Write me any time. Let me know what I 
ean do to lift the heavy burdens you carry on 
1 shoulders and in your hearts. 
“Hoping for early victory and wishing you 
he best, I remain, 


a 


- 


- 


“Your CONGRESSMAN.” 





Political Versus Military Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no well-known substitute for 
training and experience, especially in the 
field of military strategy. Political strat- 
egy and military strategy are two differ- 
ent things. The interference by political 
strategists with military operations of the 
armed forces has to be paid for with 
human lives, and this is being fully dem- 
onstrated in the Italian campaign. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following article which ap- 
peared in the Times-Herald of March 8, 
194 
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CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


Down in Oklahoma a short time ago they 
put a new twist on the accepted fourth-term 
campaign slogan—‘“Uphold the Commander 


n Chie 





rding to our reports, the distinguished 
r-haired New Deal United States Senator 
ELMER THOMAS told a Roosevelt rally that 
citizens of the Republic who shy away from 
the idea of 16 consecutive years in the White 
House by any one man should be shouted 
down by the cry: “Don’t court-martial your 
Commander in Chief.” 

Well, the boys are now talking right out in 
meeting here in the Capital and declaring 
that Commander in Chief (of the armed 

reés only) Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
fellow-civilian strategist, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill have made a mess of the 
Italian campaign. 

The British and American political leaders, 
according to outspoken Washington critics, 
imposed their political desires on their mili- 

y and naval professionals. The men who 
have devoted their lives to the science of war 
and warned against the Italian expedition are 
now barking back at F. D. R. and Churchill 

nd coldly observing—“I told you so.” 

These reports, as they sift through the Na- 
n, will drain vigor from the original de- 
cision of the White House palace guard—the 
Plan to go to the voters on the issue that 
President Roosevelt has done a brilliant job of 
ling the war as Commander in Chief and 
& White House change next November would 
court military disaster. 

It is now just 6 months since American 
rees landed at Salerno. They reached 
Naples October 1. The original Churchill- 
Rocsevelt timetable (which the United States 
military brains didn’t like from the start) 


silve 


¢ 


+ 


¢- 





called for the triumphant entrance of Amer- 
ican and British troops into Rome on Christ- 
mas Day. This rosy political dream of 
Churchill and Roosevelt has now turned into 
a costly and bloody nightmare 

The American generals and admirals who 
didn’t like it from the start—because it was 
aimed at political and not military objec- 
tives—are quick to point out that this is a 
repetition of the fundamental Roosevelt mili- 
tary error of dispersal of fighting forces, the 
commitment of too much strength to a side 
show when sound military intelligence de- 
manded the concentration of all forces for 


victory in the Pacific and the invasion of 
western Europe. 
The original plan as it sprang from 


Churchill's brain and later imposed on the 
military mind of FP. D. R. was that a swift 
invasion of the Italian underbelly of Europe 
would meet only token opposition from the 
Germans. The British intelligence, which is 
usually pretty smart, apparently didn’t give 
Winston the right answers on these ques- 
tions—if, perhaps, he ever asked for them. 

As the soundly informed Constantine 
Brown reported in his Washington column: 

“When it (invasion of Italy) was first sug- 
gested the conquest of Sicily, most 
American strategists were opposed to it. 
Their view was that even if we took Rome we 
would not gain particular military advan- 
tage. The fact that we would have air bases 
in the plains north of the Eternal City was 
of slight importance. The main thing was 
not to diffuse our forces further but keep 
them concentrated for one single military 
objective—the invasion of France, the core 
of Nazi resistance. 

“Unless the Nazis decided to set up their 
principal defense line along the Po River, 
America’s principal military thinkers be- 
lieved Italy would be a bottomless sack into 
which we would have to pour a large force. 

“According to the best available informa- 
tion, this point was emphasized before the 
two principal Allied strategy framers, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill.” 

According to reliable information here in 
the Capital, Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark was told 
that his Fifth Army would meet only a skele- 
ton German opposition of less than 10,000 
men at Salerno. Instead of this, he was hit 
by a reception committee of 50,000 fighting 
Nazis with plenty of well-placed artillery. 

Result of all of this military campaign dic- 
tated by politics and frowned upon by the 
professionals is that losses among American 
troops alone topped 30,000 as of February 17; 
that the entire venture is damned as too 
costly; and that, while there is no danger of 
the Germans throwing us out of Italy, the 
fact is that we are fighting savage defensive 
battles along the entire front. 

At the same time that the fourth-term as- 
pirations of the Commander in Chief are 
being somewhat deflated by the results of 
Roosevelt military wisdom as applied to 
Italy, the once holy and sanctified New Deal 
war aims—unconditional surrender—‘four 
freedoms” everywhere in our time—the At- 
lantic Charter—are coming in for some 
coarse and vulgar booting around and in 
public. 

A few months ago, when we brazenly sug- 
gested that there were going to be plenty 
of conditions tied to F. D. R.’s “uncondi- 
tional surrender” challenge to Germany, and 
he’d have to talk cold turkey about specific 
United States war aims, we noted some cold 
and disapproving frowns on the faces of the 
professional do-gooders, world-savers, and 
other pay-roll patriots. Now,surprise. That 
proposition is getting general circulation. In 
the coldiy factual United States News we read 
the blunt statements: 

“United States ideas are not to dominate 
the conditions of peace in Europe. That is 
becoming clear as the bargaining starts, as 
first arrangements begin to emerge. 


after 
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“On the basis of revelations t gradi 
are appearing * * *© 

“Unconditional surrender for Germany ac- 
tually will have conditions; will 


hat 


ially 


be based on 


armistice terms now being considered. That 

wasn't original United States idea 
“Germany will n be dismembered; will 

not be sliced into little pieces and made im- 


potent and impoverished. 
Russia stress that point. United States had 
thought differen had figured that Ger- 
many would be very roughly handled 
“Russia will be allowed to have her way 
in eastern Europe. She 


Both Britain and 


4le 
Ly, 


will get what she 
wants in the Baltic states, in Poland, in 
Rumania. That’s clear from what Britain's 
Churchill says. It does not square with 


United States view of Atlantic Charter. 

“There will be some understanding on who 
is to rule in France, on who among French 
leaders is to take over as invasion progresses. 
United States idea had been that there would 
be no recognition of Frenc 
French people could vote 

“And Italy's King is to get another chance 
to make good. 

“That's all quite different than Mr. Roose- 
velt originally had expected.” 
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Equality Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the heading “Equality needed” there 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post an article outlining the report of 
the United States Office of Education, 
which was issued yesterday. This re- 
port, which is a four-volume affair, was 
published and printed at Government 
expense and, according to this article, 
contains recommendations and 
tions for the mixing of the races in the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
South. In this report Ambrose Caliver, 
Negro educator, urges— 

That they— 


sugges- 


The white people and the institutions 
of learning in the South— 


assume increasingly the responsibility of 
pointing out to the nrajority group the eco- 
nomic significance and social implication of 


providing equality of educational and 
pational opportunities for Negroes. 


occUe- 


This and other recommendations are 
to be done, according to this report, by 
commingling the white and black stu- 
dents in the colleges of the South to- 
gether and thus break down all barriers 
and restraints against the commingling 
of the two races in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, the last citadel of the 
rights and prerogatives of our 
which remain are its schools and its col- 
leges. Thus far, since the birth of this 
Republic, they have been supervised by 
the States without the intervention of 
the Federal Government. Under our 
present system, we have pioneered in ed- 
ucational development until our schools 
and colleges lead the world in the vigor 
of their development and democracy of 


States 
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their spirit. Under the free and unfed- 
eralized development, our educational 
institutions have pointed the way to eco- 
nomic development of the United States 
far ahead and beyond that of any other 
nation and under this we have progressed 
from a pioneer people to one schooled in 
the arts and sciences, the envy and jeal- 
ousy of the world. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are reaching the 
point when this citadel of democracy— 
our free educational institutions—are to 
be controlled by a Federal bureaucracy. | 
We are to be told in Washington how we 
shall run our schools in Louisiana and in | 
the South. We are to be told that this 
must be done by permitting Negroes to 
attend with the whites the great schools 
and colleges of the South. 

There is not a great Southern State 
which does not at the present time have 








institutions of higher learning for the | 
Negro. In my own State of Louisiana | 
Southern University, located on a beau- | 
tiful spot overlooking the Mississippi | 
River, immediately above the city of 


Baton Rouge, has been given over to the 
Negro students and no white man or 
woman can enter this institution. It be- 
longs to the Negroes justeas well as the 
white institutions belong to the whites. 
The only purpose which Mr. Studebaker, 
Director of the United States Depart- 
ment of Education, can serve by his re- 
port is to try to bring about a forceable 
commingling of students of the two races 
in the South, which is unthinkable. 
Such a course is intended to break down 
the barriers which have stood between 
the Negro and the white races since the 
birth of the Republic to the present time. 
It has for its ultimate purpose social 
equality and the producing of a mongrel 
race in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as I sat in my office this 
morning reading the account of the re- 
port of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, a member of one of the school 
boards of my native State heard this and 
told me of the increasing pressure from 
Washington on the educational institu- 
tions of the South. The pressure has 
been well disguised and well covered to- 





day; but it is becoming increasingly 
strong. It should be stopped. 

Tragic and puerile would it be, Mr. 
Speaker, if as our boys fight in every part 





of the earth today for a government of 
free institutions, we at home should let 
our educational system, established in 
America under the leadership of Benja- 
min Franklin, become a regimented and 
federally controlled program. Even more 
tragic and puerile is it for Mr. Stude- 
baker, Director of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in the midst of a great war, while 
millions of our men are overseas, to press 
upon the South an issue which he must 
know will divide our people and can only 
result in more trouble to the Negro. 
About 2 years ago—toward the begin- 
ning of this war—the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation published a booklet entitled 
“Divide and Conquer.” This bulletin was 
a graphic word picture of the diplomacy 
of Adolf Hitler to divide his enemies and 
then move in and conquer them. On the 
front of the bulletin was printed in bold 
relief ‘a satanic figure of grotesque quali- 


ties such as to attract the attention of | 
everyone who saw the bulletin. The pur- | 
pose of it was to put our people on guard | 
against those who would divide them, | 
thereby becoming agents of Hitler and | 
enemies of America. 

I do not know whether or not Mr. 
Studebaker has read this publication of 
the F. B. I, I commend it to his studious 
attention. I do know that the report 
of the United States Department of Edu- 
cation, as shown by the newspapers of 
today, is calculated to divide our people 
and to aid our enemies. America— 
neither North or South—wants Federal 
control of education; and the South will 
not accept any doctrine which teaches 
commingling of Negroes and whites in the 
schools of our country. 





A $25,000 Prize for the Best Essay on 
Post-War Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in mak- 
ing the attempt to read and consider 
all the mail which the postman brings 
daily to the office of a Member of Con- 
gress, I discover, in addition to the reg- 
ular mail, so many and such a varied 
assortment of communications contain- 
ing articles and treatises proposing pro- 
grams for post-war planning; many of 
them from some of the highest sources 
of learning in our country. It is diffi- 
cult to find the time to give deserved 
consideration to many of these proposed 
plans—plans that embrace everything 
in human relations from isolation to in- 
ternational cooperation to establish a 
new worid order; from the Baruch re- 
port for our own business and political 
management to plans to set up various 
forms of supergovernments to rule the 
affairs of some or all of the nations com- 
prising the human family—communi- 
cations which convincingly indicate 
that people in all walks of life are think- 
ing and planning for the future and 
turning their attention to the subject of 
government in the present World War 
emergency as they never have before— 
thoughtful and earnest people seeking to 
advise and assist Congress in formu- 
lating national policies and enacting 
laws to chart the future course of our 
Government. 

In considering the merits of the many 
plans proposed, it is disturbing to find 
in discussing this class of mail with some 
of the Members that many of these 
thoughtful and valuable essays never 
reach the congressional desk at all, and 
go unread into the waste basket. I have 
been on the point of writing an extension 
of remarks for printing in the Recorp 
under the heading “The failure of the 
congressional secretaries,” or, better still, 
suggest that some public-spirited organi- 
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zation offer a prize of $25,000 for the best 
post-war planning program. 


Of the many communications that 


congressional mail has brought to my at. 
tention, the best plan for post-war plan. 
ning and international cooperation has 
come out of Canada—presented by the 








professor of political economy at McMas. 
ters University, Prof. H. Michell—re. 
printed here, and earnestly recom. 
mended for the thoughtful consideration 
of all the Members of Congress and every 
citizen of this country who is interested 
in the future stability of business 
the preservation of our form of 


ana 
Gud 


ernment. Professor Michell’s 

follows: 

THE PLACE OF SILVER IN MONETARY RI 
STRUCTION 


(By H. Michell, professor of political ec : 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada) 

1. THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 


The economic disasters that followed t 
first war are too painfully in our memcries 
to allow complacency in our anticipatior 
what will happen after the second. T 
state of Europe, to say nothing of the } 
East, will be appalling, with great devastat 
areas, ruined cities and factories, and home- 
less starving millions. To tide the victims 
of war over their temporary troubles will be 
difficult, but not impossible. Once that {s 
done, their own industry and ingenuity may 
be trusted to effect material reconstruction 
provided they are not hindered nor fru 
trated by monetary obstacles. They wil 
need to buy from abroad food and materials 
and if they have no money, or only mor 
of dubious or nonexistent value, their strug- 
gle for survival will be much more dificu 
What they will need and must have, i! 
ther disaster is to be avoided, is a sound 
tem of “hard money” that will function sat 
isfactorily as a medium for world trade. 

In the tentative proposals put forward by 
financial authorities for a post-war moneta: 
system designed to facilitate international 
trade without the obstructions arising f: 
disordered exchanges, it is agreed that 
single metal, gold, should be the basis upo: 
which these exchanges should be establishe 
Whether the new unit of denomination b 
called Bancors of Unitas, or whatever 1 
be found acceptable, they will be, according 
to these proposals, backed wholiy or in part 
by gold. The Unitas suggested by the Unitec 
States Treasury shall weigh 137.14 grains « 
fine gold which is the weight of $10 worth 
of gold at $35 per ounce. The new interna- 
tional unit would therefore be a $10 gold 
piece, or a double English sovereign. The 
actual weight of the new unit is, however, 
of minor importance; it could be made of any 
size deemed most convenient. What is s 
nificant is that it is wholly of gold. T! 
part that silver might play has either been 
ignored or overlooked, and it is important 


that attention be drawn to the claims of a 


system of international or, if we prefer that 


newly fashionable word “global” bimetallism 


er 


fi17 


1@ 


as the more suitable for post-war monetary 
reconstruction. 
2. THE REASONS FOR BIMETALLISM 
ile 


It is unfortunate that a plea for a bimet 
lic standard is too often met either with im- 
patience or incredulity. The reasons for this 
attitude are not hard to understand, for 1t 
must be frankly acknowledged that the his- 
tory of the silver question, and more espe- 
cially its record in the United States, has 
been unfortunate. Too many nations have 
burned their fingers over silver to allow of 
its readoption as a monetary metal to be 
agreed upon easily. It is too often thought 
that “doing something for silver,” or the 














f practical discussion, it will be best to state 





bimetallism, is put forward 

the interests of the producers of the | 
hat it is a selfish and sectional 
er may have been the failures of 


to introduce ocr maintain bimetal- 

the past, and admittediy they have 

1s and protracted, they have all 

one singie fact—the bimctal 

was never, at least in the nineteenth 

1 na world-wide basis. This fé 

be enlarged upon here but more 
] onsidered hereafter 
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I is not encugh gold in the 
put the international excha = 
hard money basis alone The 
tock of gold can convenient with- 
t ible and with ly the 
delay, be reir reed and sur p'e- 
y iantity of s‘lver: to 
excha impregnable posi- 
Tl ’ 1 or manipulated 
inter! paper money could 
chieve d res e t the 
exchal aut itic cher- 
y bore the First World War 
‘ were i} y r ] rgely bes d 
t ld pound sterling, and when 
! m par were corrected by ship- 
Ulion Admirably t t 
orked for a compara ively shor 
t now feasible, and any attempt 
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i s metal like 
Vv not in pounds 
land valued 
l thou is 
d as mone 
tion of gold is of recent « 
t memory of living man. 
he rid in the E till use it a 
t ‘ id 2 e reit t ‘U IS€ ; ld 
I é€s 
i. W it is difficult to make an u- 
nate, yet tl world’s store 
E not only in the form cf bullion 
f icated articles, which coul eadily 
i down and turned into m 
To n ect this great reservoir of 
1s; metal, eminently suitable for use as 
m of domestic and foreign ex nge 


re an aid to the restoration cf 
whose claims cannot be overlooked 
fatiure to grasp the significance of the 
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to implement a system of global bi- 

sm in expla n opp sition tl ) 
The proposal to introduce a world- 
metallic standard is perfectly practi- 
: Whatever difficulties would be en- 
t i, and they would be few, are al 


Nothing need stand in 
ent among the victorious allies, 
} icement that silver wou!d be 
ed in addition to gold in international 

ts at a fixed and universal ratio cf 
wculd be sufficient to put 
bimetallism into operation at 


its 











th. The fact 


he fact that a universal bimetallic 
iard is agreed upon would allow the dev- 
ed and impoverished nations of Europe 
i Asia to restore their domestic curren- 
get rid of their worthless paper and mint 
er coins that would pos unlimited 
al tender. In this way their monetary 
tems would be set upon a firm basis and 
niicence restored to countless poor peo- 
e, bewildered and exasperated by paper 
tes whose value is partially or wholly non- 
tent 

3. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISY 
In order to bring the proposal for an inter- 
1 bimetallic standard within the field 
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of these four proposs v 
the conclusions to which they il 
be seen at once that the bed k on V h 
the whole scheme is founded is contained in 
the first clause. The r mint ratio at 
which the two metals should exc ge ¢ 
for another must be the same everywh 
China and India, in Europe, and in 
and South America. In der to av 
porary dislocations at the outset, ar 
these ¥ uld he short-lived t e ratio y r 
approximate the market ra tther ent 
of introduction. What th mi > 
dificult to sa to hazard a ruess pe ) 
to 1 Once this mint or legal 1 » is - 
cepted univer y l < er of a bre - 
down of th tem is gone. That this n t 
) en ¢ ne It he seen when we r fing TY 
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» be carried out between ty countries, be- 
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obstacie of the same ke l ratio everywhere 
He could make no profit in buying silve: 


cheap in one cou 


another to get a high 





; g 
the price in he 
New Yor! i} ' d lose 
the cost of carrying the metal a 5 : 
Atlantic. The moment the same ratio is fixed 
everywhere arbitrage operations become im- 


possible, or unpr 
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s Pp 
lation onl be made 
from it; ation i 
eve ryth n 

It migh point that 
although uld be cir- 


cumvented, yet might, and probably 
would, be attempts to defeat the system 
Yentral might want to get rid of 
their silver and store up gold, to await the 
time when they could safely repudiate their 
acreement, demonetize their silver, and re- 
vert to a monometallic gold standard. Un- 
steps were taken to forestall J 
move, it is not impossible that this might 
happen, and serious consequences ensue to 
imperil the whole international monetary 
set-up. But a move of this nature can be 
prevented by a simple and highly effective 
precaution, which is contained in the sec- 
ond clause. Let us suppose that a foreign 
bank presented Federal Reserve notes in the 
United States or Bank of England notes in 
London and demanded payment in bullion. 
It could legally do so; but could not legally 
demand payment only in gold, it would be 
paid in gold and silver in a fixed proportion of 
the two metals. It might receive 80 percent 
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recall the silv 5-franc pieces that cir- 
culated freely. It is true they were clumsy 
and inconvenient to carry in the pocket. But 
that disadvantage was a very little thing to 
endure when it was realized that these coins 



























































































were good hard money, acceptable every- | 
where within the Union. The; were not | 
flimsy pieces of paper of dubious value, or | 
of no value at all, turned out by the govern- 
ment printing presses in astronomical 
amounts. They were not forced upon be- 
wildered peoples who did not understand 
what was happening and wondered what 
was the matter with their one-time prized 


and trusted money 
The greatest tragedy of the economic chaos 


that accompanied and followed the First 
World War was the destruction of confidence 
in the currencies of the various countries. 


From this lack of confidence both victors and 
vanquished suffered. The gold of the world, 
the only good hard money it possessed, 
started to find a refuge across the Atlantic 
where it has remained ever since. After the 
close of the second war if that confidence be 
restored, if the flood of worthless paper be 
stopped, and the peoples of Europe be given 
good gold and silver coins, francs and marks 
and lire, then their monetary troubles both | 
in their domestic and foreign exchanges will 
cease. 

It may be said that all over the world even 
the simplest peasant is so accustomed to the 
use of paper money that in order to restore 
confidence in the various currencies it would 
not be necessary to mint coins. A moment's 
reflection will be sufficient to dispel that idea. 
We have but to remember how the Germans 
in their occupation of the conquered coun- 
tries of Europe deliberately debauched the 
currencies and with them looted the unhappy 
peoples. What will the liberated French 
think of the paper francs of the Vichy regime? 
There is no need to expatiate upon the dis- 
trust, or rather total rejection, of these dis- 
honest issues. But give them bright new 5- 
franc pieces and confidence is instantly re- 
stored. And with that confidence will come 
the spirit and courage to set about the task 
of economic restoration. There are enough 
courageous men and women in Europe to do 
it. But their efforts must not be sabotaged 
by denying them the benefits of a sound 
monetary system. 


6. THE WORLD’S STORE OF SILVER 

But where, it will reasonably be asked, will 
sufficient silver be found to bring about these 
beneficent results? The world’s store of 
silver is very great, how great it is hard to 
say. Not only are vast amounts in existence 
in the form of bullion, but also in fabricated 
articles, in the shape of jewelry and orna- 
ments, forks and spoons, tea and coffee pots. 
It may sound strange to speak of such things 
and to think of floods of silver spoons going 
into the melting pots. But actually it is not 
so, but the very reverse. Europe, the Far 
East, will be desperately impoverished after 
the war, and when people are bankrupt and 
starving, regard for their little treasures is 
apt to vanish. If a European finds that he 
can turn his silver teapot into good sound 
money, not some pieces of paper which he 
distrusts, but coins in which he has implicit 
confidence, he will sell it and get along with 
a more utilitarian article. He will feel an 
enhanced satisfaction in the money that his 
handsomer silver possession has brought him. 
Up till then he was unable to realize upon 
his more showy possessions at any but a 
ruinous figure in worthless or violently de- 
preciated paper. Now he can turn them into 
money that is good and stays good, and will 
be consoled for his sacrifice. 

But may not this flood of silver from the 
bullion stock piles and fabricated articles 
cause an inflation? Will the world be 
plegued with a great mass of silver coins that 
will depreciate in value Just as surely as did 
the paper they have displaced? The answer 
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to that question is emphatically in the nega- | 


tive. The world possesses an immense 
amount of silver, but not so much as to cause 
a hard money inflation. To replace the 
worthless paper notes with silver and gold 
coins will absorb enough of the precious 
metals to prevent any inflationary tenden- 
cies. The thrifty European peasant will start 
again to accumulate, confident in the value 
of his savings. The tremendous strength 
and stability of a peasantry that toils and 
saves will be restored. Give the little Eu- 
ropean or Chinese farmer a chance and he 
will save himself and his country with him. 
But with worthless paper as his only money 
he is beaten before he starts on the heavy 
task of restoration. 


7. OBJECTIONS TO BIMETALLISM 


It must be candidly acknowledged that 
many specialists in monetary theory either 
oppose, or are indifferent to, the claims of an 
international bimetallic standard. The rea- 
sons for this opposition are not hard to find, 
but on examination will prove to be founded 
on a misapprehension of the problem and, 
unfortunately, on a good deal of prejudice 
against, or perhaps rather, impatience with 
the scheme. The first objection that is al- 
ways advanced is that bimetallism has failed 
in the past and therefore must fail again in 
the future. This is not so. What those who 
argue along that line really mean, and they 
are correct, is that attempts by a single coun- 
try to maintain a bimetallic standard have 
failed and always will fail. France was beaten 
in her struggle to maintain the double 
standard after the Franco-Prussian War by 
the act of Germany adopting the gold stand- 
ard, demonetizing her silver coins and throw- 
ing the bullion on the market for what it 
would fetch. It may be remarked that, as 
all students of the history of prices know, 
the disastrous fall in prices all over the world 
from 1874 to 1896 was caused, if not wholly at 
least in part, by the fall in the value of silver 
that followed on this act of Germany. 

But the proposals put forward now are in 
no danger of failure. Dr. T. E. Gregory, of 
the London School of Economics, who is not a 
bimetallist, writing as recently as 1932 in 
his The Silver Situation: Problems and Pos- 
Sibilities, said: 

“There need be no hesitation in admitting 
the truth that, given a bimetallic ratio near 
the present market ratio and a large bi- 
metallic area the gloomy anticipations that 
bimetallism would break down would be 
falsified.” 


The present proposals conform exactly with 
At the time the 
plan is put into effect the legal and market 
ratios will be the same and the area will be 


Dr. Gregory’s requirements. 


world-wide. 


International bimetallism will not break 
down for the very reason that former at- 
If 
the area is large enough, and Dr. Gregory will 
certainly agree that the whole world is large 
enough, all chances of it being sabotaged will 
Will world-wide acceptance 
Never 
since the fall of the Roman Empire has there 
been such an opportunity to obtain univer- 
Sal acquiescence in anything as will be of- 
fered to the nations at the end of the Second 


tempts at national bimetallism failed. 


be nonexistent. 
of a bimetallic standard be possible? 


World War. 


The impatience of those who are weary of 
the plea of “doing something for silver’ need 
Looking at the pro- 
posal from a world standpoint, the silver in- 
terests in the United States do not enter into 
The British Empire, the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese are not at all concerned 
It is none 
of their business, and assuredly they will not 
be influenced one way or another by the al- 
leged benefits that will accrue to interested 
But they are 
deeply concerned with the impoverished and 
ruined victims of the war all over the world. 


not stand in the way. 


the picture. 


with the American silver miners. 


parties in the United States. 








They will remember the miseries ana ; 


s- 
ters that followed in the path of the bre: ke 


down of monetary systems after the 


war. The German, who will remembe; ‘the 
catastrophe of the inflated mark; the French. 
man and Italian, who has seen his frane or 
lira debauched and made worthless, wi] no; 
be anxious to face such disasters 

These are the victims who must be helneq 
and it is of the least importance that help 
be given to silver in America. 


8. THE NOVELTY OF THE SCHEME 


It may be objected that a scheme of in 
national bimetallism is too novel, too strange 
to be accepted readily. Such an argument 
cannot be seriously entertained. It is fay 
less strange and untried than any scheme 
that involves the creation of “bancors” 
“unitas.” The people of continental Europe, 
those of India, China, or Japan, know noth- 
ing of them now and will have to be per- 
suaded, or coerced, into accepting them as 
media for their foreign trade. But they all 
know silver and gold, they perfectly under- 
stand that they are precious metals, and the 
feel of hard coin in their hands will be a 
tonic to the most despairing. After all, the 
world has used silver as money for countless 
centuries and gold exclusively for a very few 
| years. In the words of Lord Keynes, gold is 
@ parvenu among the monetary metals, a 
latecomer whose performances have been very 
disconcerting and upsetting. 

But why, after all, should we bother so 
much about getting on a hard-money basis 
A whole generation has grown up that has 
never seen a gold coin outside a collection 
and would be almost embarrassed by the pos- 
session of an English sovereign or a $5 gold 
piece. That would be true were we dealing 
with any but a desperate emergency in an 
exhausted world. The confusion in liberated 
Europe after the war will almost beggar be- 
lief, and drastic measures will be necessary to 
relieve the situation. It is likely that, for a 
long time after the war, the suspicious peas- 
antry will prefer their gold or silver coins 
and avoid or reject paper money. For that 
they need hardly be blamed. But, with the 
slow but sure recovery of confidence, no doubt 





bank and currency notes will be more and 
more used; provided, of course, that the 
people are convinced by actual experience 
that they are instantly convertible into coin 
on demand. 


| 9. THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE SCHEME 


It might be asked whether the remonetl- 
zation of silver on the Continent of Europe is 
the business of any but the nations involved? 
| If France or Germany or Italy care to use 
| silver coins again as unlimited legal tender, 

let them do so and good luck to them. This 

view is erroneous, since the crux of the whole 
proposal is that the bimetallic standard 
must be accepted universally, thereby allow 
ing the foreign exchanges to work automati- 
| cally on a bullion basis. 


It will be an immense boon no doubt t 
the peasant, and he is the backbone of the 
economy of all lands, that his confidence 
in his money should be restored. But that is 
far from being the only benefit derived. A! 
equally beneficent result will arise from t 
fact that the nations of the whole world will 
be able to buy what they need outside their 
own borders. The hard wheat of Canada 
will flow to feed the starving multitudes, and 
it will be paid for not in depreciated paper 
| but in good bullion. The plague of debts, 
with their bitterness and endless recrimina- 


v 


tions, will be avoided. The restocking of the 
stricken lands will be an immense task. Not 
everything that is necessary can be paid for 
at once, some of it will probably never be 
paid for. But substantial payments can be 
made very soon, which will ease the strain 
and facilitate the restoration of world trade. 

The lesson the victorious nations learned 
after the first war has not been forgotten. A 

















amount in reparations was de- 
from the vanquished; but how the 
ins could pay was beyond the wit of 
to solve Germany had no gold, or 
tle, and, lacking that, the only method 
h she could raise money to meet her 
ns was by exporting her manufac- 
ds, thereby obtaining credit bal- 
which could be transferred to her 
rs. This Germany proceeded to do, 
cheap articles from her factories began 
io0od the markets of the world to under- 
1e wares of other nations. To prevent 
1g and to protect domestic producers, 
were raised everywhere and interna- 
trade was well-nigh strangled. The 
i of the world took refuge in America and 
mained there ever since. 
925 the Bank of England resumed gold 
nts, a courageous but, as was seen 


l ‘ 


Y 


In 1 
ne 
an ill-judged act. The pound sterling 
ply was not worth its pre-war par with 
» American dollar. British exporters were 
lized and importers subsidized, and the 
was the continuation and intensifica- 
of the great burden of unemployment, 
the dole and all the economic troubles that 
ulminated in the great depression. The 
I tragedy of the post-war era all over the 
world was that the nations were trying to 
for the war and had not enough money 
do it. Or rather they had not enough of | 
the right kind—the hard, good money that 
ne gives confidence and allows the ex- 
inges to function easily and automatically. 
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10. THE RETURN OF BIMETALLISM 


To those who are not aware of the history 
the use of the precious metals as money 
the idea of a bimetallic standard may appear 
extraordinary and unprecedented. Nothing 
is further from the truth. The exclusive use | 
f gold has been no more than an episode 
in the age-long use of money by mankind. 
In 1795 Great Britain was forced to abandon 
he double standard, beaten by arbitrage 
operators across the channel. The nine- 
teenth century saw the final downfall of 
silver because the mines of America, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa poured a great del- 
ge of gold upon the world. And the na- 
, some of them willingly but most of 
them reluctantly, were forced to adopt a 
nometallic goid standard. The great agi- 
tation in the United States to restore silver 
connected with the name of William Jen- 
nings Bryan was defeated by South African 

id which was then just beginning to pour 

to the world. But should a bimetallic 
standard be set up universally none of these 
disasters could afflict the nations. National 
bimetallism has always failed; international 
cannot fail. But even now Americans are 
still using silver certificates and the stock 
pile in the Treasury is enormous. France 
has never forgotten her silver 5-franc pieces 
and would be glad enough to see them again. 
rhe Indian still uses his silver rupees and 
the Chinese his silver dollars—if he can get 
them, and will be only too anxious to get rid 
of his depreciated paper and the dishonest 
currency of the Japanese invaders. The 
Arab still uses his quaint silver pieces struck 

purpose for him with the image of Queen 
Maria Theresa of Austria. They are good 
money, he can feel their weight in his hand 
and trusts their purity. The world wants 
od money again, not tawdry bits of paper. 
It is not without significance that when the 
emissaries of the Allies landed in north 
ica they took with them gold coins. Fine, 
handsome French 5-franc pieces would 
ave been equally acceptable, if they had 
had a stock of them. 

A return to international bimetallism 
would see the end of the gold era of the world, 
and it would depart unmourned. It had 
brought endless trouble with it and at last 
broke down ingloriously. There is no magic, 
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no sacredness in the gold standard, and even 
less in a gold coin The English sovereign 
was only fixed in 1816 at its present weight 
People are still living who were born before 
the American dollar was fixed at 23.22 grains 


of fine gold and millions have never realized 











duced to 13.71 grains. The successive devs 
uations of the franc, the lira and the yen 
brought confusion to the international ex- 
changes, dishonest profits to arbitrage ope 
tors, and disturbance to both nationa 

international price levels. Such perils mus 
never be allowed to assail the world again 
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11. THE INSUFFICIENCY OF GOLD 

We have already stated that there is not 
enough gold in the world. To add to that, it 
is apparent that the bulk of what the world 
does possess is so unevenly distributed that 
its use is hampered and the free movement 
of gold bullion across the international ex- 
changes made excessively difficult. How shall 
the world redistribute the immense stock pile 
that lies buried in America? Shall the United 
States simply fling it broadcast over the 
world, and on what plea shall so extraor- 
dinary an action be justified? It is hard to 
imagine any reason, other than loving kind- 
ness, why the United States should rid itself 
of its gold stock. While such altruism would 
be beyond all praise it can hardly be thought 
of as a practical measure 

Another thing that must be taken into 
serious consideration is the future supply 
of gold. The great South African mines have 
2!most exhausted their high-grade ores. They 
are very deep and the practical difficulties 
of mining are becoming acute. It was the 
rise in price of gold to $35 per fine cunce 
that has allowed them to work their lower 
grade ores profitably. The same is true of the 
Canadian gold deposits. There is no know- 
ing but that some great gold strike may oc- 
cur in a place never hitherto suspected; but 
the world cannot rely on any such piece of 
luck. In addition therefore, to the fact that 
the world’s stock of gold is inadequate, we 
must realize that the future offers no as- 
surance of supply of gold sufficient to sup- 
port a monometallic standard. 

So far as can be seen, the supply of silver 
will be enough to supplement this shortage of 
gold. Silver is obtained not only from its 
existing deposits but also as a bypreduct of 
other metals, for instance lead. So far from 
diminishing, the supply of silver is increas- 

ing, and may well increase still more substan- 
tially in the future. The reserves of silver 
in the East, in India, and China are enor- 
mous and may be drawn upon. It is hard to 
think that the use of so precious a metal 
will be ignored when it lies to our hand, 
ready for our use. 
12. SUMMARY 

It will be well now briefly to summarize 
the conclusions to which we have arrived 

1. An international bimetallic standard will 
allow the foreign exchanges to function on a 
bullion basis with automatic settlement of 
balances by the precious metals. 

2. The fact that adverse balances may thus 
be liquidated by bullion payments will, of 
itself, steady the exchanges and prevent vio- 
lent departures from par. The upper and 
lower limits of the specie points stand as the 
terminals beyond which, save in exceptional 
circumstances, the fluctuations of the ex- 
changes will be confined 

3. The confusion into which monetary sys- 
tems of the occupied countries of Europe and 
Asia have been thrown by the downfall of 
their governments, the occupation marks 
of the German invaders and the inflation in 
China have been so extreme that their resto- 
ration will offer great difficulties. By re- 
monetizing silver the liberated peoples wil 
be given hard money, the soundest basis 
for confidence and renewed hopes, 
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4. It has never been ques i that an in- 
ternational bimetallic ystem will wor 
Nothing whatever stands in its way and 
Success 1S assurec 

5. There is not enough gold in the world to 
supp a monometallic standard w, and 
its future supply is more than doubtful 
Added t which the distribut! f the gold 
which the world does possess is so uneven 
that its redistribution will be f not impos- 
sible, exces dificult. But the 
quantity of silver which lies rea t 
utilized 


13. CONCLUSION 


One hundred and sixty-seven yea 





Adam Smith, the first great Scottish econo- 
mist, wrote a memorable passage in his 


Wealth of Nations 
use of paper 


He was speaking of the 


ney which could be printed at 


will by a government and, in a quaint and 


arresting phrase, | 


way through the 







ened it to “a wagon- 
There were many 


advantages, he said, in so wonderful a means 
of locomotion. It was very cheap and easy 
and encountered none of the obstructions 
and difficulties that beset a more labored 


try, it must be acknowledge 
may be somewhat augmented, cannot alto- 
gether be so secure when they are thus, as it 
were, suspended upon the Daedalian wings 


on the s 


progress along the ground. But, he pointed 
out, it had i 

name them, dangers of which the world in 
recent years has been all too painfu 
And so, in his forthright, sensible way he 
came to a conclusion 


s dangers, and proceeded to 






jy aware 


“The commerce and industry of the coun- 
d, though they 


f paper money, as when they travel about 


lid ground of gold and silver.” 





The Mockingbird Made the Official State 
Bird of Mississippi 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 20 years I have urged that the 
mockingbird be made the official bird of 
the State of Mississippi. The school 
children of the State joined with the 
clubwomen of the State in such a re- 
quest. 

A few days ago the legislature of Mis- 
Sissippi passed a law making the mock- 
ingbird the official bird of that State. 

In all the turmoil that surrounds u 
one of the notes of gladness that greet 
me every morning is a mockingbird on 
the Supreme Court grounds that enlivens 
the drab surroundings with his cheering 
endless melodies, as he inspiringly 1 
peats the songs of other bird 

I congratulate the school children and 
the clubwomen of Mississippi on the suc- 
cess of their efforts, and congratulate the 
legislature on complying with their re- 
quest. 

Many years ago I delivered a short ad- 
dress on the mockingbird which was 
published throughout the country. Un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 


am inserting that addr at this point, 
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It reads as follows: 
[Extract from a speech of Hon. JoHN E 

i cIN, Member cf Congress from Missis- 

6.:ppi, delivereu before the Mississippi So- 

cie in Washington, D. C., on December 

11, 1924] 

THE SOUTHERN MOCKINGBIND 
Mr. Ranurn. It has indeed been a pleasure 


to me to listen to your excellent musical pro- 
gram, and especiall, to the imitations of bird 
f as illustrated by that celebrated writer 
and naturalist, Schuyler Mathev in his de- 
light{ul book on Wild Birds and Their Music. 

The only suggestion I have to coffer is that 
I he puts cut another edition of his 
wonderful work that distinguished gentle- 
man should teke a postgraduate course in 
his chosen fleid cf study by going down into 
Mississippi and reveling in the songs of the 


southern mockingbird—the greatest singer of 


them all. 

1 can unders‘and how one who has never 
heard him can extol in superlative terms 
the songs of other birds, for as Shakespeare 
bas wisely stated, “The crow doth as 
sweetly es the lark when neither is attended.” 


sing 


And if, as the poet Burton has said, “A 
nightingale dies for shame if another bird 
sings better,” then one melodicus trill of 


<ie’s matchless songster would put a world 
f nightingales to instant and shameful 
eath 

He is the master of them all! 

‘he Caruso of field and forcst, the Mozar 
of wild music, the grand opera of nature, he 

ems to embrace within his boundless reper- 

re the songs of all the birds that have ever 
] i and those that are yet to come. 


I 
c 
C 


+ 
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As courageous as the eagle, he guards with 
velor and with vigilance his nestlings and his 
mate, repelling the invasion of the dreaded 
hawk, and scattering a flock of intruding 
crows in ignominous flight. As gentle as the 
cove, he manifests the highest attributes of 
fi ization as prescribed by the golden rule 
by reflecting in his daily life the sentiments 
of his song. 

It has teen said that musical expression 
is confined to the highest natures, and that 






therefore birds of prey never sing. 

The friendless vulture that wafts his way 
in geometric figures over the sunny land- 
scape, measuring with his fleeting shadow 


those double circles which meet only at the 
ide of death, or on the field of carnage, 
never singsasong. The weird owl, the night- 
ly terror of all the feathered tribe, the most 
ghastly and striking emblem of desolation 
and despair, never warbles a note. The loath- 
ne vampire, that detestable plague of the 
tropics, that reputed pest to human life, 
never breathes a tune. 

I wou'd rather be the mockingbird which 
Longfellow has described as “swinging alcft 
on a willow spray” and shaking from his little 
throat “such floods of delirious music” that 

1 the world would seem to pause and listen, 
to live for one short hour, than to be the 
venomous toad and exist throughout a cen- 
tury, or to be the loathsome reptile and live 
a thousand years. 

We dignify as a national emblem the Amer- 
ican eagle that soars and shrieks his screams 
of defiance from the seclusion of the crags; 
we perpetuate in verse and story the imagin- 
ery song of the mythical dying swan; we 
praise the inferior songs of other birds—but, 
in my humbie judgment, there is none that 
deserves more praise, credit, or commenda- 
tion at the hands cf enlightened humanity 
than the peerless mockingbird, America's 
sweetest singer, who enlivens the spirit of 
springtime with his tireless serenade, and 
thrills every heart with his inspiring note of 
gladness as he touches the golden harp of 
nature's sweetest song and “stirs with joy and 
hope the languid souls of listening men.” 
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Jewish Palestine | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF CELAWARE 


USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE HO 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a mass 
meeting called by the Wilmington branch 
of the Zionist Organization of America 
at the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on the evening of February 
29, 1844. and attended by some 759 per- 
sons, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted calling upon the Delaware dele- 
gation in Congress to support Senate and 
House resolutions favoring the establish- 
ment !n Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people. The resolution was 
adopted following an address by Pierre 
S. van Paassen, foreign correspondent, 
author, and lecturer, and is as follows: 

Whereas persecution against the Jews of 
Europe has uprooted and made homeless mil- 
lions of Jewish people who are in dire need 
of a haven and a home where they may enjoy 
the elementary rights of human life; and 

Whereas the British Government 
mandat to Palestine, has issued 
Chamberlain White Paner which would close 
Palestine to Jew!sh immigration on March 
31, 1944, and prohibit the purchase of land 
for Jewish settlement in that country, thus 
closing Palestine as a place of refuge for the 
millions in such dire need: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we urge upon cur Senators 
and Representatives in the United States 
Congress that they vote favorably upon the 
Senate Resolution No. 247 and the House Res- 
olutions Nos. 418 and 419 urging “that the 
United States shall use its good offices and 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
the doors of Palestine shall be opened for free 
entry of Jews into that country, and that 
there shall be full opportunity for coloniza- 
tion, so that the Jewish people may ulti- 
mately rec itute Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth”; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the Unitec. States. 
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Twenty Years in Congress 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, probably 
the most pleasant part of all the experi- 
ence of a public servant is the approval 
and cooperation of those he serves. Dur- 
ing my almost 20 years in the Congress, 
the people of Florida have on all occa- 
sions cooperated well with me and if I 
have made any accomplishments here 
or any services have been well performed, 
full credit for same should be given to 
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my loyal constituents in Florida. Theiy 
Kindness to me has ever been an inspi: : 
tion and an encouragement. I give to 
them full credit for all worth-wh 
things which have transpired for Flori 
during my tenure here. 
Over the period of years, I have ; 
ceived thousands of telegrams and |: 
ters of appreciation from individua) 
cities, and organizations in my Sta: 
War veterans have written me in their 
own behalf in gratitude for efforts on in 
cividual claims. Veterans’ organizations 
have written me in approval of legisla 
tion for the good of the whole. It has 
been my lot to sponsor many legislative 
proposals of different posts of the Am 
ican Legion and of Spanish-American 
War Camps in my State. usiness con- 
cerns, chambers of commerce, city coun- 
cils, mayors, State officials, civic clubs, 
all have responded quite generous!:; on 
SO many occasions. These kind expres- 
sions are by me appreciated far more 
than are silver and gold because they 
come from the hearts of loyal and noble 
constituents. Too much space would be 
required to print even a reasonab!ie num- 
ber of these messages which from the 
bottom of my heart I do appreciate so 
much; therefore, I shall present to you 
only a few, as follows: 
CLEARWATER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Ciearuwater, Fla., August 27, 1943, 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN GREEN: Your telegram 
of August 21, advising that project FAS 77-1, 
covering the extension of the Pinellas-Hil!s- 
borough Road No. 17. had been approved by 
|} the War Production Board, is very much 
| appreciated. 
We believe it will be only a few days until 
the State road department will begin cor 
| struction on this road, the completion 
| which will be a boon to all cf Pinellas County, 
| as well as all of central Florida. 
We wish to thank you for your cooperati 
|} as we believe that it was through your efl 
| thet the War Production Board gave its a; 
proval of this project. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep J. Lee, Secretary. 


1a 


? 


DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 18, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GReEeEn, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C 
Re: Proposed O. P. A. price ceiling on used 
passenger automobiles. 
Dear Sir: Please accept the sincere thanks 
of the Jacksonville Automobile Dealers Asso- 
| Clation for the very fine, prompt, and able 
response to our pleas for assistance in pre- 


| 
| JACKSONVILLE AUTOMOBILE 


senting the case of the automobile dealers of 
America to the Office of Price Administration 
in regard to the above matter. 

Our latest information is that no Ceiling 
will be forthcoming in the immediate 
future, and that if a price ceiling is placed 
on used passenger vehicles the same will be 
far more equitable than the ceiling on com- 
mercial vehicles under MPR-341. 

We feel that this result is due primarily to 
your very able championing of our cause. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN L. PoucHER, 

Managing Secretary. 































































Crty oF WEWAHITCHKA, 
Wewahitchka, Fla., March 4, 1943, 
Lex GREEN, 
use of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar Mr. GREEN: It gives me pleasure to 
be able to advise you that the W. P. A. project 
ring our city hall has been ieopened and 
the men are there and at work. 
I want to extend to you not only my own 
t nal thanks for your efforts in our be- 
but the appreciation of this entire com- 
ty. We realize that it is largely through 
interest that this project was reopened 
i it is our hope that some day we may be 
to show you just how much we do 
eciate the time and effort which you 
expended on our little city 
Again thanking you, and with best wishe 


H 


H 


Ss 


Very truly y 


urs 


> L 


Morcan, Mayor 





FLORIDA STA“E BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Jacksonville, May 25, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN 
Member Congress, Washington, D.C 
DeaR Mr. GREEN: This will acknowledge 
pt of copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
reference to the proposed Pharmacy 
Corps bill. I have read with interest and I 
this is an opportune time to express 
you my appreciation not only for this 
ial act, but for the many favors I know 
u have rendered to the pharmacists of this 
ite, I can truthfully say that the pharma- 
ts of this State hold you in very high 
teem and personally I have as yet to request 
yt} of you that I did not receive your 
cooperation. 
Respectfully yours, 


hing 





late 


M. H. D SS, 


Director, State Bureau Narcotics. 


AUXILIARY, 
UNITED SPANISH WaR VETERANS, 
Pontiac, Ill., February 2, 1944. 

NORABLE Simm: Your unanimous approval 
of H. R. 2350 is appreciated by every member 
of the National Auxiliary, United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

Personally and as the national representa- 
tive of the membership of your district in 
tl I say “Thank you.” 


D 
State of Florida may 


M sincerely, 
IRMA HILL VOGEL, 
National Legislative Committee. 


JACKSONVILLE Boarp OF REALTORS, 
Jacksonville, Fla., January 19, 1944. 
Ssman Lex GREEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Re limitation on salesmen’s earnings in 1944. 

Dear Lex: As you are probably aware, the 
Director of Economic Stabilization did not 
place any limitation on salesmen’s earnings 
in 1944 and on behalf of the members of the 


Congre 


Jacksonville Board of Realtors, I wish to 
thank you most sincerely for your help in 
ecuring this ruling from the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. 

I can assure you that we all feel that this 
will be a great benefit to the real-estate busi- 


ness as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. A. COLLINS, 
sonville Board of Realtors. 


President 


, Jack 


Tue City or OCALA, 
Ocala, Fla., June 16, 1943, 
Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lex: The city council at its regular 
meeting last night expressed their gratifica- 
tion of your efforts in behalf of our city in 
obtaining approval under the Lanham Act 


Hon. 
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for funds for this city’s recreational 
for servicemen. 

When you were in Ocala yesterday 
probably noticed the large numbers of 
icemen here then. Later in the week, an 
especially on week ends, the num! 
icemen here greatly increases 


you 


serv- 





ber of serv 





Permit me to express the thanks of our 
city officials and citizens for your efforts in 
our behalf on this and prior occ 

Very truly yours, 
W. Rosert SMITH 
City Att 
—— } 
STATE AGRICULTURAL MARKET- 
ING BOARD OF FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 31, 194 
Hon. ROBERT ALEXIS GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Lex: May we congratulate you for the 
work you did in obtaining a victory on the 
potato-price question. You had a} i, up- 


hill battle, but you won, and you deserve full 
credit for doing so. 


With kindest 
Cordially your: 


regards 





WILSs« 
Diré r of State M« ts. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION < 
Post Orrice CLE 


Pensacola, "la 
LEX GREEN, 
-Aember of Congres 
House Office Building, 
Washingtor 
Dear Lex: I feel that I can 
privilege of addressing you by your first nam 
because you have certainly been a friend of 
the postal employees and being a 
clerk I want to express my deep appreciat 
for all you have done for us 
One thing I have noticed—and other 
commented on it too 


Hon 


D.C 


assume n 


post-office 


~ 


in this office have — 
is the fact that no matter how busy you may 
be you have an uncanny ability of answering 
all letters and telegrams before the ink is 
dry on the one you received. Keep it up— 
it really goes over in a big way. If your sec- 


retary is responsible for this promptness you 
should give him or her a raise. It’s just hu- 


man for me or anyone else to feel mighty 
proud of the fact that his Congressman 
thinks enough of him to answer < pond- 
ence »~romptly. 

Let me thank you once more for the big 


part you played in bringing about the over- 
welming vote in favor of our pay-raise bill 
If you should be able to visit Pensacola any 
time be sure to let me Know as I would like 
to personally thank you and I am 





sure that 


all the clerks in this office would enjoy the 
same opportunity. 
‘ith best wishes and a parting but lasting 


thanks, I am, 
Sincerely, 
W. B. ANDERSON 
Vice President, Florida 
Post Office Clerk 


Fourth Fed- 


eration Oj] 


City oF PENSACOLA 


Novembe ] 43. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to thank you 
for your letter of October 29 showing ap- | 





proval of allocation of $100,000 for the 
opment of the municipal airport. | 
This was indeed good news and I appreciate | 
your interest in this and the mary other 
matters which you have given your undl- 
vided attention to for the benefit of Flori 
With kind regards. 
Very truly yours, 
A. E. LANGForD, | 


Ar 
Lil 





City Manager. | 


Alli71 


FLA 


1943, 


City oF New SMYRNA BEACH 


Mar 


F 


Hon. Lex Green 
Congressman at Large 
Washington 











Dear CONGRESSMAN GREEN: We wish to ex- 
tend a most sincere thank you on behalf of 
the city con n and all the } le of ou 
c rity your efforts in ol fa- 
voral a on the project of much needed 
mp 1 the Ponce de Le« Inlet 

With kindest personal regs ve are 

sincere yours 
THE Ciry COMMISSION 
New Smyrna Bi Fla 
By W. E. Swoopr 
Mayor C 
TROPICAL BrancH 1071 
NA » ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 
Mia Fla., A Lt 2, 1943. 
H Lex ¢ EN 
emt of Cone 
H e Office Build 
Was) D.C 

Dear F ND Lex: Just a li t let you 
K VW we really appreciate the w you we 

» Dat I u l ne recent ¢ l n for a 
s y istm Tl $300 will surely 
help ov It doe fel to know he 
frie! ip ere r eally needs 
a end 

Hert hoping the President \ e this 
thing the me way you fell did 

TI iks ar n, Lex, f the s. 
Si ours 
CARL W. WRIGH 
President, Trop Bran 71 
Natio 4 ttior Le ( t¢ 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 4 , 1943 
H LEX GREEN 
House Office Bu ng 

Your telegram 1 other valued adv 3 
received Have just had our pe ion for 

45-day sta in g ceiling I by O. P.A 
This is big relief nd we W to 1 k you 
for ur support as always 

R rds 
( IME Sons CYI ( 
Epwarp C. ROE 
\ President and General Ma ger. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Tallahassee, Fla., Octol 11, 1943. 
The Honorable Lex GREEN, 
Hi e of Representatives 
Wa ngton, D.C 
Dear Mr. GREEN: Thank 1f the copy 
of Aul Sammy's Radio Recipe W ire 
de hted have this for use v ir teach- 
er I w ca t to thei tte we 
visit sch ~ a it conferer t we 
d wi home economics teache grou} 
Very sincerely yours 
BOLETHA FROJEN 
State Supervisor, Home 
Economics Educat l 
THE MIAMI HERALD 
Miar Flia., November 18,1943 
C gressman LEx GREEN, 
H Office B 
Washing D. C 
DeAR CONGRESMAN GREEN: Tha 5 r 
ur telegram of November 16 dealing v i 
the Virginia Key project. It helped 2 
prepare an excellent news stor 
With every eg i wish to you, I am 
dS erely 
JOHN D. PENNEKAMP 
A ciate Ed r. 
WINN & Lovett G ERY Co 
Jackso le, F June ), 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN 
House of Represe tarlive 
Wasi} gt D.C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Many thanks for 
copy of letter from Pren M. Brown of June 
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26 regarding the situation on sugar for in- 


dustrial users. We greatly appreciate your 
sending this information along to us. You 
have also, from time to time, sent us other | 
information regarding things we have written 


you about, and we greatly appreciate your at- 
tention. 
Yours very truly, 
WINN & Lovett Grocery Co., 
A. D. Davis. 


Sr. PeTersspurc JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 12, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN GREEN: We have re- 
ceived word that our college has been rein- 
stated as an approved echool for the training 
of naval aviation cadets under the C. A. A. 
program. 

We realize the valuable work which you 
have done in helping to bring about a favor- 
able conclusion to this matter, and I wish to 
express my personal thanks and appreciation 
for your efforts. 

Thanking you most heartily and with cor- 
dial good wishes, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
RoBERT B. REED, 





THE Boarp OF PuBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION OF DuvaL COUNTY, FLA., 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 8, 1943. 
Hon, Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: I acknowledge receipt of 
your wire advising that the President had 
approved Florida project 8-M-51, and indi- 
cating that the actual cash would soon be 
at hand. 

I made this announcement at a board 
meeting this afternoon and was instructed 
by unanimous vote to voice that body’s sin- 
cere appreciation for your splendid assist- 
ance. We are, indeed, grateful to you and 
hope that you will think of some way where- 
by we may show our appreciation. 

Best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. GILBERT, 
Acting Superintendent. 
CITY OF FERNANDINA, 

Fernandina, Fla., October 22, 1943. 
Lex GREEN, 

Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We want to take this opportu- 
nity to thank you for your cooperation in 
securing some houses for us here in Fernan- 
dina, Fla. 

The National Housing Agency of Atlanta, 
Ga., informed us today that a housing pro- 
gram has been approved for Fernandina con- 
sisting of 60 privately financed units. 

We appreciate your efforts and considera- 
tion. If at any time we can be of service to 
you, please feel free to call upon this office. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. 


Hon 


RaLPH WOLFF, 
Mayor, 

W. C. DraGer, 

City Manager. 





Forest FARMERS Asso- 
CIATION COOPERATIVE, 
March 18, 1943, 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DeaR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: I want to 
chank you very sincerely for the helpful 
interest you have shown in making proper 
provision for forestry research in the naval 
stores territory 
Your leadership in this important matter 
is very greatly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
C. P. Ketiy, Executive Director, 


General Chickering Discusses the Big Job 
of Army Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON | 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen, William E. Chickering, Di- 
rector of the Army Postal Service, re- | 
cently delivered an address to a group of 
enlisted men upon their graduation from 
the Army Postal School at West Chester, 
Pa. I am asking permission to include 
some of the highlights of this address at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Army Postal Service is one of the 
most important agencies of the Army. 
The problems confronting those who 
handle the Army mails are tremendous. | 
The constant movement cf troops, the 
large amount of incorrectly addressed 
mail and the loss of ships and planes that 
carry rail makes the task at times al- 
most insurmountable. Delivering mail to 
soldiers all over the globe is far different 
from peacetime mail service. 

General Chickering and those asso- 
ciated with him are striving daily to over- 
come the many handicaps, and a staff of 
competent postal experts are hard at 
work trying to have the huge volume of 
soldiers mail reach all destinations as 
safely and as quickly as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

Some of the highlights of General 
Chickering’s speech follow: 

Every effort has been made in all of the 
wars in which our country has been engaged 
to give the best possible mail service to our 





troops. In the present war, for the first time, 
we have global warfare in the fullest sense 
of the word. Our troops are _ scattered 


throughout the world and the Army Postal 
Service must follow the troops and provide 
them with the best postal facilities possible 
under the existing war conditions. In addi- 
tion, the problem is increased by the number 
of troops involved which is far beyond any- 
thing we have experienced in the past. The 
planning on which our operations to meet 
this task are based has been in process over 





an extended pericd. In 1939 and 1940 when 
the Army was preparing for extensive ma- 
neuvers this planning was carried further and 
resulted in an agreement being entered into 
with the Post Office Department in March of 
1940, which clearly defines the division of 
responsibility between the two departments 
in the furnishing of postal service to our 
troops. With that agreement and the splen- 
did cooperation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, plus the experience of the last war as 
a basis, we have built up an Army Postal Serv- 
ice of which we are justly proud. 

The members of this class were selected 
because of prior postal service or other quali- 
fications which make them especially suitable 
for postal duty. Besides these qualifications, 
however, it is necessary that you have a high 
concept of the importance of the Army 
| Postal Service and the vital nature of the 

duties and responsibilities connected there- 

with. Mail is a vital factor in Army morale. 

The Secretary of War has made the statement 

that it is the No. 1 morale factor. Add to the 

morale of the troops the importance of morale 
on the home front. The Army Postal Service, 


with the Post Office Department, reaches into 
the millions of homes from which these men 
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in the Army have come and forms, in fact, the 
connecting link between these men and their 
families. We must strive to keep that link 
effective and to keep the mail moving with 
the utmost dispatch. 

As most of you have had prior experience 
with the civil postal system, you know it to 
be a model of postal efficiency. This expe- 
rience provides a most valuable background 
for duty in the Army Postal Service. There 
is one striking contrast between the two sery- 
ices, however, that should be pointed out 
The civil postal system was built up gradually 
over a period of about two centuries. It is 
founded on the experience and knowledge of 
many experts and upon traditions built up 
during that time. Its operations are now 
routine, its schedules fixed, and its assign- 
ments specialized. This is not so of tl 
Army Postal Service, which has been built 
up.rapidly and is conducting a world-wide 
postal system under the most trying circum- 
stances of total war with the numerous haz- 
ards which that entails. Uncertain sched- 
ules, enemy action on the high seas, combat 
conditions abroad, primitive quarters 
A. P. O.’s, movement of troops, misaddressed 
mail—these are some of the problems with 
which the Army Postal Service is faced. 

Your ingenuity will be taxed, your re- 
sourcefulness challenged. You will con- 
stantly be faced with new situations and 
problems and must work out your solutions 
using the knowledge acquired here as your 
working tools. This is the challenge you 
have accepted in coming into the Army Postal 
Service. It is the challenge the Army Postal 
Service expects you to meet. In discharging 
this responsibility you will be making a defi- 
nite and outstanding contribution to main- 
tenance of the all-important postal link. 
You will be making a singular contribution 
to the soldiers whose mail you handle; a 
contribution that will be reflected in their 

fighting qualities and in the final achiev 

ment of total victory. You will be carrying 
out the tradition of the great United Stat 

Post Office Department, which has always s 

ably labored under the slogan, “The mail 

must go through.” 


a 


Caw 





Address by Associate Justice Jackson Be- 
fore the Canadian Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, Fetruary 7), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
before the anual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association, at Toronto, Can- 
ada, on February 19 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I value your invitation, not only as a per- 
sonal honor but as an expression of your 
esteem for the Court on which I sit and of 
your good will toward the legal profession in 
the United States. A sense of brotherhood, 
based on common traditions, always has ani- 
mated the bars of our two countries. It has 
been quickened and deepened by the com- 











haracter of our perils and problems in 

r. I only remind you of what you 

i know; of the high respect in which 

» Canadian bench is held in my country; 
of 1e fellowship the lawyer of the 
wx the lawyer of the Provinces; 


States 


’ ; f 
and Ol 











t ties of friendship that closely bind my 
( nt to your own and my people to 
pe 
: str ire of self-government in both 
ir lands has been largely the work of 
and our liberties are secured by legal 
jles. The foundations of Canada and 
eT ed States have so much in com- 
tany Ww 1ess in one must be appre- 
as a weakness in both Ve may well 
evening to probing these founda- 
see where, if at all, they are under- 
need attention. Of course, my cb- 
about current conditions 

to the United States. Want of knov 

f would put your conditions beyond my 


, if want of taste did n 
United States are experiencing 
call a period of confusion 
not, as some who ignore hist 
alleled or unprecedented 








mal 


It is 


in tne 








i, it is the kind of unsettlement tl 
s extends to the law when organized 
itseif is in a period of transition 





We 


inderstand the evolution of the law only 
y reference to shifts in the broader intel- 
tual currents that affcct the affairs of 


ernment. 

alized all constitutio&al hist: ry 
ceaseless struggle between what he called 

( ripetal and centrifugal and sug- 
ed a cycle from anarchy to tyranny and 

back again. For well over a half century the 

United States, like most countries, has been 
the centralization phase of the historical 


Bryce gene 


lorces 





The end is not in sight New ideas 
ut the world we live in continue to react 
our ideas of government Science 


s in a con y to forward concentra- 
n of governme l and of economic power 
For example, the microscope has altered our 
rld much as the telescope did the medieval 
ne. A new dimension of existence has been 
aled by discovery of germs, bacteria, and 
oscopic life. Some of this is hostile to 
without respect state or national 
undaries. We have found it necessary al- 
ways and everywhere to be mobilized against 
unseen foes. Resulting health and sanitary 





reve 


to 








ju ts exert a powerful socializing and 
centralizing influence on our society, our 
vernment, and our law. They are a con- 
it ally of increasing power in social or- 


lization against freedom of the individual 
nd the autonomy of the locality. Pressure 

the same direction comes also from the 
expanding world in chemistry, electric en- 
ergy, and electronics, in radio and aerody- 
mics, and from the industrial crganiza- 
n necessary to put these things at the 
ervice of the masses of the people. 

As the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were characterized by extreme individualiza- 
ion of the law to make it conform with the 
prevailing social philosophy, so the twenti- 
eth century is one of socialization of the law 
in obedience, likewise, to prevailing social 
at The movement today almost uni- 
versally is toward advancement of coilective 
interests at the expense of individual inter- 
ests. This, of course, is not to say that we 
becoming a eollectivist state. Indeed, 
moderate concessions are thought by some 
to be the best defense against such extremes. 
While there are those who resist this drift, 
our more heated divisions are no longer as 
to the direction of our movement so much 
as to its pace. 

Many persons have voiced fears or hopes 
the post-war world will move rapidly 
and sharply either to the right or to the 
left. An extreme movement in either direc- 
tion would utilize existing centralization and 
Socialization and vastly extend it either to 
serve the supposed interests of a proletariat, 











titudes 


are 


} 
nat 







Russia, or 
class, 


as in 


riaiist 


those of a military-indus- 
as in Germany and Italy. 
Whether enough of our people will give way 
to extremes to carry the balance either way 
may be doubted and, if so, any estimate as 
to which extreme might prevail would hardly 
above a guess. But it does seem t 

yrobable that those wi 








rise me 


10 have been inclined 
right will m i ] 
those wl 
10refully to the left will 


eft 


ft. If this transpires, it 


the 
zht, and that 


ward 





} 
t 
r 
I 
] 





v 
shaiper and deeper division among our people 
is to the very fundamentals of organized 
life 
To increase the distance by th the views 
of men are separated is t intensify the 
truggle for power. The inc 
C ral governments .n matter 





relations social 
ation, price cont! 
ation, anc cal p 
anes of hi 


4 

} 

Ss 
Moreover 


¢ 





i 
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+ 
U 





hat trere are no i 
power, that once in office nc 
own wills could check then 
ictors conspire to make futur es 
less compromisable. A contest nada 
Conservatives and ls or 





between the 
in the United State 


between the Republi- 
cans and Democrat 


can be settled at the bal- 
box. Their policies are not so far apart 
as to jusiliy carrying the contest further 


d whichever one takes office does so w 














h 
cceptance « stitutior st s which 
make the 1 rity safe hn and prop- 
erty. But a struggle between such extremes 
as Communist and Fascist Pa could 
hardly submit to an election, would 
mpt to extra-legal tests of stre h; f 
either would fear, and rightly, that the « er 
in power would stop at nothing to de y 
ul. opposition : 


Lord Balfour pointed out 


Government is not adapted to the problems 
resulting from this kind of strife in words 
certainly applicable to the United States 1, 


} 






I would assume, to Ca a. He said: “Our 
lternating Cabinets, though belonging to 
difierent parties, have never differed about 
the foundation of societ-- and it is evident 
that our whole political machinery presup 
poses a people so fundamentally at 

they can afford to bicker; and so sure of 
their own moderation that they are not dan- 








one that 





disturbed by the never-ending din 
of |} ical conflict. May it always be so 
Thus, the security of democratic institu- 


tions may depend on keeping struggles for 
power from getting out of legal bounds. Pri- 
marily the burden of adjustment and recon- 
Ciliation within the democratic process will 
fall upon parliaments and congresses and 
upon the executives. We judges must, I 
think, be cautious that we do not obstruct 
them in the exercise of their lawful powers 
or their task of governing unnecessarily 
difficult. In solving these great conflicts our 
judicial power is no substitute for that of the 
legislative or the executive, and the future of 
free government depends upon their adequacy 
to their problems even more than it depends 
on any exer power entrusted to the 
judiciary. 

Nevertheless, the magnitude and delicacy of 
the problems of the post-war world inevitably 
add to the responsibilities and difficulties of 
courts. More and more controversies 
have their origins in phases of this conflict, 
or which groups are using to bear upcen it, 
find their way into the courts. 





make 


ise of 


that 









In common-law countries, much more than 
under the civil-law system, the judiciary is 
entrusted with a large measure of discretion 
in choosing, interpreting, and sometimes in- 
venting rules by which controversies are 
decided. We concentrate on rightly deciding 
individual cases and trust these decisions 
somehow to fit themselves into a pattern that 
in matters not controlled by legislation will 
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before, and the Bill of Rights, 
few years later We declared it 


* that men are “endowed by their | 





a 
“self-evident 


Creator with certain inalienable rights; that | 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of | 
1a_ pines Later, amendments to the Con- 
itution incorporated the Bill of Rights, by 
which safeguards were provided for liberty | 
also for property, which could be taken 


only for public use and upon “just compen 








ation as had been declared in France, 
Taus, the nineteenth century opened with 
England, France, and most of this continent 
pretty solidly founced on system of gove- | 
ernment of personal liberty and of property- 
holding, based on the proposition that nat- 
ural rights of man limit ail official authority. 
In the United States the years have wit- 
n dd a reaction against these natural-law 
theories. In smart intellectual circles it is 
regarded as naive to put any credence in nat- 
ural law and as unsophisticated to think, as 
did the forefathers, that men nray have in- 
here) and inalienabie rights Instead, a 
multitude of theorie of the nature and 
urce of law are offered We are told by 
ne that all law is the creation of organized 
¢ Some aver that law proceeds from 
uch forces as economic determinism, insti- 
tutional compulsions, or th explained by 
Freudian psychoanalysis Others put its 
in in pure reason. Also, we have cde- 
ndants of that old and influential school 
yf “those who stand up for utility as the test 
of right and wrong,” the creed defined by 
Mills as one “which accepts as the founda- 
tion of morals utility, or the greatest happi- 
ness principle, holds that actions are right 
n proportion as they tend to promote hap- 
pin wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness.” Other modernists are 
skeptical as to the exercise of reason in law- 


cing and cynical in their disre 
or principle as a force 
ing. They believe with alm 
vor in economic determinism. 

I shail not speak, I probably am not quali- 
fled to speak, of the academic soundness or 


ma 
moral law 


ard of any 
in its shap- 
Marxian fer- 


St 


the logical correctness of any of these doc- 
trines of political and legal rights and 
wrongs, nor as to the origins or sanctions of 


natural law, nor whether it is law, nor wheth- 
er it is natural, nor whether and to what ex- 
tent it has been abused or carried to excess 
by its devotees. I am not consciously an ad- 
vocate or adversary of the verity of any of 
them. I only venture a few practical obser- 


vations which have to do with the influence 
of the legal profession in helping to main- 
tain the kind of free government that the 
earlier lawyers helped so much to establish. 

The abstract concept of “natural rights” 
was an ecclesiastical as well as a legal] one 
and was, as you know, ancient. What was 
new was its use, chiefly by lawyers, as a 
practical standard to rally all sorts and con- 
ditions of men to support the struggle against 
arbitrary government. It is easier to make 
fun of natural law as an abstract theory than 
it is to dismiss the great humanitarian ends 
which the ideas behind that formula fur- 
thered. It proved to be a powerful weapon of 
persuasion and unification of intellectual 
and spiritual forces in fighting for freedom. 
So long as that belief dominates the culture 
of a people, it is not possible for a dictator- 
ship of any sort to gain legitimacy or for au- 
thority that is oppressive, cruel, and arbi- 
trary to be given the prestige and moral force 
of law. For that reason totalitarians scorn 
and try to displace the natural-rights idea 
with the doctrine well put by Mussolini that 
“the Fascist state organizes the nation, but 
leaves a sufficient margin of liberty to the in- 
dividual. The latter is deprived of all use- 
less and possibly harmful freedom, but re- 
tains what is essential; the deciding power 
on this question cannot be the individual, 











but the state alone.” “The deciding power | 
is the state alone.” Add to that, “I am 
the state.” That is the key to the legal 


philosophy of the absolutist, whether it be 
the Stuarts or Louis XIV, or Hitler, or Musso- 


lini, or Lenin, or any future imitator of any 
of them 

What is at stake in this war and what will 
be the issue in many post-war conflicts, from 


the viewpoint of the lawyer, is summed up in 
those two fundamental and opposing prin- 
ciples of social organization. One attitude 
puts the state above and before the indi- 
vidual, who receives all of his rights by its 
during its pleasure. The other is 
tate is no mystical end in itself, 


5 


fe and 


that the s& 





I ; its authority by delegation from 
the citizens as a means to their greater seif- 
realization. The practical difference between 
these theories may be measured best by the 
cont t between the behavior of government 
toward its own citizens in Germany with that 
in E nd, Canada, or the United States 


The feature which makes one uneasy about 
ne modern law theory in the United States 
is that in repudiating natural-law doctrines 
pretty much embraces this philosophy of 


ahsolutism of the state. Then law becomes 
only a phase of state policy. When policy is 
mace manifest in legislation-or in executive 


ection or administrative decision, it follows 
that its finality is not to be quest ed. 
From such premises it is hard to avoid the 

lusion that in America all is law that 
has the votes, just as in some parts of Eurcpe 
all is law that has the guns. We thus have a 
New World variety of the European philoso- 
phies cf no law. 

But even if these doctrines are not intended 
to afford support to absolutism, they at best 
are only feeble instruments of opposition. 
These theories may be intellectually satisfy- 


107 


conc 





ing, but they arouse no passions in men’s 
breasts. Perhaps it was the religious element 
in the creed that each man has been en- 


dowed by his Creator with rights to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness that lent 
fervor to its cause. If it was a simple, it 
also was a fighting, faith. Lawyer leadership 
never rose to such heights as when it ad- 
vanced under that standard. Perhaps in hbe- 
coming a more sophisticated profession “the 
lawyer has spoiled the statesman,” as Disraeli 
said of Brougham. 

It seerms to me, however, that there should 
pe enough unity at the bar on propositions 
that, if debatable in theory, are hardly open 
to doubt in practice and which are under- 
standable to laymen so that the lawyer may 
again be leader of the forces that make for 
freedom of the individual and for limitation 
upon the power of the state. I am con- 
viaced that de Tocqueville’s observation in 
the first half of the nineteenth century holds 
| true in the twentieth. He said: “I cannot be- 
| lieve that a republic could subsist at the 
| present time if the influence of lawyers in 
| public business did not increase in propor- 
| tion to the power of the people.” 

My hope that the lawyer and the law may 
| prove again as in the past one of the effective 
| bulwarks of democracy is not at all based on 
the idea that the world can stand still or that 
our law can be like that of the Medes and 
Persians. Indeed, I am sure the world is in 
for very extensive change and renovation. 
Democracy does not mean merely holding on 
| to the status quo; it is a method of progres- 
| sion by peaceful and orderly means and by 
gradual, instead of revolutionary, steps. The 
law itself and the professional and judicial 
mind must be receptive to the legal implica- 
| tions of changes in the social order. 

We, of course, would not deny that author- 

| ity is an essential ingredient of law. Many 
rules of law and procedure represent a choice 

| between reasonable alternatives, and such a@ 
choice is the function of authority. But it is 

a different matter if authority makes a choice 
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that is without reason and is arbitrary 
pricious. In that case courts have long 
precedent and precept upon which to , 
cate reason as against the mere fiat of 
thority. 

We are agreed that there is and mus 
spiritual and intellectual inner life ¢ 
wholly free. And there is a sphere of 
that must be largely free of governm 
control in order that the personaliti 
may fulfill their potentialities. 


S of 1 


These 
clude freedom of worship, of conscien 
thought, freedom to pursue the sciences 
losophy, the arts, freedom to speak ; 
listen or not, freedom to print, freed 
make a living by honest and socially 
labor, freedom to benefit by one’s « wn t 
and industry as compared with the < 
quences of indolence and waste. We uv 
the right to criticize and oppose aut! 
and concede to a man the right to mal 
gocd bit of a nuisance of himseif. 
American lawyers have never, } 
taken the position that the individual! 
decide his rights for himself; nor do we ; 
that we are faced with the dilemma poss 
Mussolini that the alternatives are dex 
solely by the crowd in control of the st 
decision solely by the individual. That is 
where, in cur philosophy, the law come 
play—law which binds both the indivi 
and state officials; law interpreted and 
plied by Yidges, independent of the individ- 
ual and, so far as humanly possible, of 
state as well. That is what we mean 
government of laws. That trite pl! 
means something concrete to the law 
mind. “Decision solely by the state” as qa 
principle in action was illustrated by Hit! 
blood purge of 1934, when many, including 
soMe eminent associates in his own p 
were executed without hearing. What a 
sense of personal insecurity must have 
tled upon the citizens of Germany, both h 
and humble. Contrast this with events in 
the United States in 1942. The Suprem: 
Court convened specially that summer to in 
quire whether the President of the United 
States had departed from the law of the land 
in summarily condemning to death a grou 
of alien enemy saboteurs. It was taken by 
the public as a matter of course that they 
ere entitled to a hearing, the President 
action was upheld by the Attorney General, 
and an able lawyer assigned by the Presi- 
dent’s order represented the prisoners and 
earnestly presented their cause. That is ¢ 
ernment by law in action. The humbliest 
man in your streets or ours must feel a dig- 
nity and a security and an unfolding of ! 
whole personality to know that between h 
and legal harm stands such a tradition, su 
a custom, such a law. It is for this that our 
people fight. 


The decisive victory for our arms that wv 
not be long delayed will cast upon lawyers 
the duty and opportunity to be more th: 
lawyers. They must not permit preoccupa- 
tion with ordinary professional routines, 
attachment to interests of clients, or risk to 
themselves to withhold from their countries 
that leadership in solving post-war problems 
for which their training and experience give 
them special competence. Our reasonable 
| way of life under law—laws that bind alike 
| the governors and the governed—will not 
| suffer impairment if lawyers exert their lead- 

ership. They can always rally forces to pro- 

tect free government from real dangers, if 
they take their stand, not on the ground thet 


r 


it has utility or that it is logically sound, or 
that it is economically determined, but 
the ground that it is the only kind of govern 
ment that can be morally right. 
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Address by Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell 
Before Military and Civilian Personnel, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. L. MeCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
this hour Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commanding general, Army Service 
Forces, is delivering an address before the 

ary and civilian personnel at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. The address refers to the 
anniversary of the founding of the Army 
Service Forces, and is being broadcast by 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s network. 
I have read the address and find it most 
inspiring. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This anniversary of the founding of Army 
Service Forces, it seems to me, is a proper 
moment for self-appraisal. It is the moment 
to inventory Our successes and our failures, 
to look backward and look forward, to re- 
examine our methods and to ask ourselves 
pertinent questions. 

How have we done? 

How do we stand? 

What does the future hold? 

What can each of us in Army Service Forces 
do and what can each individual American 
do to hasten peace and assure victory? Is the 
purpose for which we are spending so much 
time and treasure and suffering worth all the 
effort and the agony? 

Let us take up these questions, one by one. 

How have we done? We have come a long 
way. I am proud of the men and women in 
Army Service Forces, our million soldiers and 
our million civilians here, and the service 
troops we have sent overseas. I am grateful 
to American industry and to American work- 
ers, to transportation and to agriculture, for 
their share in the arming of the Nation. 
Without united effort, military and civilian, 
the old cry of “too little and too late” would 
till be ringing in our ears. Thanks to you, 
to the soldiers and civilians in Army service 
forces, and to all those men and women who 
have joined us in our task, nearly everywhere 
today the story is “enough, on time.” 

Our job is important, far-reaching, and 
complex. We feed, clothe, shelter, and trans- 
port the Army. We construct its roads, 
bridges, airfields, and port facilities. We 
operate its telegraph, telephone, radio, and 
electronic devices. We protect troops from 
poison gas and maintain our own supply in 
case of need. Except certain items peculiar 
to the Air Forces, we design and procure all 
arms and ammunition, all tanks and trucks, 
everything the soldier needs to fight and live. 
We keep the Army’s records, pay its bills, pay 
each individual soldier and his allotments. 
We are responsible for morale of troops. Our 
Corps of Chaplains offers religious consola- 
tion. We administer military justice, handle 
prisoners of war, maintain law and order, keep 
traffic moving on the roads to battle. We 
carry the mail to soldiers around the world. 
We operate the service commands. We 
maintain the Army's health; we nurse the 
sick and wounded; we bury the Army’s dead. 





All this requires an organization s0 vast 
that the individual within it sometimes may 
forget how important his part is, or he may 
believe that his part transcends all others 
in importance. The engineer soldier drilling 
in the mud here must always remember 
that he is part of the Army that is marching 
up the road to Rome. The worker making 
nuts and bolts must constantly remind him- 
self that these are not mere nuts and bolts, 
that he in reality is hurling high explosives 
at the enemy. The clerk must realize that 
those aren't just papers she is shuffling, that 
each paper represents a gun in a 
hands. 

So far we have done well, but not 
enough to relax for a single minute. 

We have armed the largest Army in our 
history with the world’s best weapons. We 
have helped arm our allies. 

We have housed and clothed and fed the 
Army well. 

Our health rate 
in civil life. 

Our amphibious trucks, bazookas, 
signal equipment have changed 
plexion of modern war. 

We have shipped many million tons of 
equipment and millions of men overseas. 

Today we set our sights on future targets. 
We must set them accurately. In order to 
find the range, we must measure carefully 
what it will require of effort, of suffering, of 
labor, of planning, of sacrifice, of unity. 

We dare not lose our sense of urgency, dare 
not forget that each of us is a cog in a vast 
machine and that individual failure may lead 
to failure at some vital point far up the line. 
The soldier here at home, the shop worker, 
and the clerk can save American lives or by a 
thoughtless action bring death to our fight- 
ing men. The decision is ours on whether 
the war will be short or long. 

How long it takes, how much it costs, is the 
individual concern of each of us. That little 
extra effort we all can give is vital. Each time 
we pause, each time we lay down our weapons 
or our tools we help the enemy. No indi- 
vidual cause dare stand in the way of quick 
and final victory. Only through unity of ac- 
tion and mutual determination, will we win. 

Let us not be deluded by the happy thought 
that the war is won. Bitter fighting lies 
ahead. We have only dented the rim of Hit- 
ler’s fortress and touched the outskirts of 
Tojo’s empire. We haven't licked them yet. 
We dare not slacken our efforts. Rather we 
must redouble them. Victory is never 
cheaply bought. 

Even victory is only a means to an end 
What is that end? What are we fighting for? 
Why do we bury our sons and brothers in 
lonely graves far from home? For post-war 
wages or post-war profits? For bigger and 
better business? For softer comforts, new 
ice boxes, radios, cars? You know the an- 
swer. Our men are dying to preserve a way 
of life. The little luxuries are only by- 
products. We are fighting for liberty, the 
most expensive luxury known to man, 

We fight for simple things, for the little 
things that are all important. We fight for 
the right to lock our house doors and be 
sure that no bully with official sanction will 
break the lock. 

We fight for town meetings, for the soap 
box in the public square, for the high-school 
debating team, for open doors to cathedral 
and church and synagogue. 

We fight for schools built on a foundation 
of books, not bayonets. 

We fight for the country editor and for 
the metropolitan daily and for the editor's 
right to say the wrong thing if he thinks it’s 
right. 

We fight for the right to organize for any 
decent purpose, for labor, for employers, for 


soldier's 


well 


is higher than the rates 


rockets, 
the com- 
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regalia on Tuesday n 

Ve fight for our ca 
for the other fellow's 
right to be surry we elect 

We fight for free rad f 
listen to what we want and t 
we don’t want. 

We fight for the right to rk at 
our own choosing, to read the books we 
to read, to listen to music that 
without regard to the race or 
the composer. 

We fight for the high privile 
pop bottles at the umpire 

For these things, we fight. 

These rights, these privileges, these tradi- 
tions are precious enough to fight for, pre- 
cious enough to die for. They are not easily 
won. They cannot be acquired by half meas- 
ures or on half time. Dollars will not 
them They cannot be attained 
sacrifice. 

Let me remind you that Tom Paine’s words 
are as true now as they were that snowy nicht 
beside the Delaware. Paine wrote them on a 
drumhead with a stub of pencil Let us 
write them in our hearts indelibly. 

I quote: “These are the times that try 
men’s souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, ts 
not easily conquered; yet we have this con- 
solation with us, that the harder the conflict, 
the more glorious the triumph.” 

Thus spoke Tom Paine. His words will 
give us consolation in our sorrow, strength 
to combat our weariness, courage to face each 
new, hard day till peace comes back to the 
world. 


please 


nationality 


buy 
without 


To my troops, to the generals and the cap- 
tains, the sergeants, and the privates, and to 
all our civilian workers I say: “Well done.” 
In the year ahead we will strive for greater 
accomplishment. We can't win the war on 
the assembly line or the supply line, but we 
can lose it there. The men who will win this 
war are the fighting men, in the air and in 
the mud. These are the men we serve. They 
will triumph in the end. It is our sacred duty 
and our high privilege to serve them. No 
matter what we give, no matter how we labor, 
we cannot approach their sacrifice. Their 
valor is a blazing torch to light ou 
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The Farm Production Program for 1944 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER O. CARRIER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. CARRIER. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
munication has been directed to me from 
the Shelby County Farm Bureau of Shel- 
by County, Ky., which gives a clear pic- 
ture of the condition facing farmers in 
my district as well as every other agri- 
cultural district in the Nation. I desir 
to insert this communication in th 
REcorD, trusting that Membe1 
this House will consider its cont 
the thought in view of coope! 
every way possible toward 
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that they are not asking for any special 
privilege. They merely desire an op- 
portunity to do their job well. This fact 
is emphasized in the last paragraph of 
the letter, “In the light of these facts, 
we shall trust you to do what is best for 
the whole Nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be more 
practical at this particular time to allo- 
cate more of the available farm equip- 
ment to the farmers of our own country 
instead of sending so much of it to 
European countries? 

The communication follows: 

SHELBY COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Shelbyville, Ky., March 6, 1944. 
Congressman CHESTER O. CARRIER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our board of directors 
of the Shelby County Farm Bureau is greatly 
disturbed concerning the announced inten- 
tions of the Selective Service to induct a 
greater number of men deferred for agricul- 
tural reasons into the armed service. Shelby 
County has already sent over 1,100 men to the 
various services and any further depletions 
of the men at home will result in a serious 
shortage of available labor to harvest our 
crops this year. 

The revised farm units necessary to keep a 
man on the farm are figured so high that 
the only men who can attain them are those 
equipped with a great deal of power-driven 
machinery. Our farmers cannot get one- 
fourth of the tractors or tractor implements 
that they want and need. As an example of 
the way these units are figured, one man 
would be supposed to set out, cultivate, and 
harvest 8 acres of tobacco, and we all know 
that is impossible. It is not possible to 
change our methods of farming so quickly 
and increase our livestock any more than we 
have because our county is an animal-feed 
importing area, and all signs point to a feed 
shortage starting this summer and next fall 
and winter. 

Shelby County is one of the largest dairy 
counties in the State and in spite of the in- 
creased number of cows milked, production 
is decreasing steadily and will probably be 10 
to 15 percent under 1943 in the fall of 1944. 

The quantity of labor-saving machinery 
which we can buy is very limited. I under- 
stand that only four hay loaders have been 
assigned to Shelby County, and we have 
16,000 cows and more than 600 dairies in the 
county. The basis of alloting the machinery 
has been on past purchases, but this is not 
adequate because in the past the farmer had 
labor and did not have money to buy machin- 
ery. At the present time he cannot secure 
labor, but he does have the money to buy 

the machinery to save it. 
which we have had has been no more than 


been worn out 
wisdom of those who wish to increase the 
size of our armed forces, but we do want 
you to know that if it is done from agri- 
cultural laborers, our food production will be 
noticeably decreased. 

In the light of these facts, we shall trust 
you to do what is best for the whole Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
CALLAWAY BriGnrt, 
President. 


The machinery 


enough to replace a part of that which has 
We do not question the 


preplexing problem now confronting our | Our Amphibious Forces 
farmers. We all know that you cannot ee ee 
take the labor off the farm, at the same | 
time deprive the farmer of agricultural REMARKS 
machinery, and produce food necessary or 
to feed the world. RA 

I want to commend the farmers in HON. ROBERT A.G NT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation commemorates with pride on 
March 14 the second anniversary of our 
amphibious forces. I have introduced 
House Resolution 463 to urge that suit- 
able tribute be paid during that week. 
The resolution follows: 

House Resolution 463 

Whereas on March 14, 1942, the United 
States amphibious forces was created to wage 
the battle for the beaches which are paving 
the way to victory; and 

Whereas in the short space of 2 years our 
| amphibious forces have moved inexorably 

forward in the Atlantic and the Pacific, spear- 
| heading the way to Tokyo and Berlin; and 
| Whereas the success of the operations of 
| the amphibious forces has been made possi- 
ble by the outstanding production record of 
| 


OF INDIANA 
| 
| 


American labor and management in supply- 

ing the necessary equipment and supplies: 
| Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the week of March 14, 1944, 
be designated as Amphibious Forces Week, 
during which time suitable tribute will be 
paid to our gallant fighting men of the am- 
phibious forces and the millions of men and 
women in America’s factories, mines, and 
shipyards who have demonstrated that they 
are an integral part of “combined opera- 
tions.” 


In the span of but 2 years, our am- 
phibious forces has grown from ingen- 
ious plans in the minds of our Chiefs of 
Staff to a bold and powerful striking 
force that is now sweeping the enemy off 
the Pacific and is preparing for the day 
of final assault on Hitler’s fortress 
Europe. 
| That we have in so short a space of 
| time created such a force is a tribute to 
our armed forces and the millions of men 
and women in factories, shipyards, and 
mines, who virtually overnight, translat- 
ed blueprints into thousands of landing 
craft of all types that are now turning 
our invasion plans into reality. 

It was obvious shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor that a new technique had to be 
evolved if we were to carry our fighting 
men and the thousands of items of equip- 
ment and supplies they needed to the 
enemies’ beaches. Amphibious warfare 
was the answer, and it also was the least- 
known variety of fighting strategy and 
tactics. 

Time was of the essence and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff lost none in putting the 
plans into effect. Men had io be trained. 
Equipment and supplies had to be mar- 








shaled, and a new type of fighting ves- 
sel—landing craft—had to be produced 
by the thousands. Although experi- 
ments in amphibious warfare had been 
conducted by our military forces for 
many years, we Still had a long way to 
go to fulfill our new requirements. 

The early landing craft were, by pres- 
ent standards, crude and inadequate for 
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the job that lay ahead. Extensive ex. 
perimenting and research were conduc: 
ed even as our fighting men were o 
through rough training and orientation 
in basic amphibious assault tactics. 
In February 1942 a decision 
reached by President Roosevelt and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—there would b 
Atlantic Fleet Amphibious Force. 
March 12 the first staff members } 
been selected. On March 13 dispatch 
orders went out to eight men who 
to comprise the nucleus of this new or- 
ganization, and the next day, March 14 
1942, Rear Admiral Roland R. Brainard. 
United States Navy, directed his flag pb 
hoisted without ceremony on his trans- 
port, and thus the Atlantic Fleet Am- 
phibious Force came into being. 

America’s first major amphibious inva- 
sion was but 7 short months away—the 
landings on Africa. Between the date « 
the creation of the amphibious forces 
and November 8, 1942, “D” Day in Nort 
Africa, America witnessed what will go 
down in history as a miracle in organ- 
ization and planning and production. 

While our fighting men were bei 
molded into tough, well-equipped, well- 
trained striking forces, America’s ship- 
builders and the thousands of subcon- 
tracting plants that feed io them the 
necessary component and battle replace- 
ment parts immediately set to work to 
fulfill a Herculean production task. Im- 
possible schedules were met on time and 
ahead of time. New types of ships were 
designed, redesigned, and produced. On 
the east and west coasts and far inland, 
in every part of America, our production 
machine was geared to the building of 
these vital landing craft. 

That was the prelude. Since then our 
Amphibious Forces has been writing 
chapter after chapter of glorious his- 
tory—North Africa, Salerno, Guadal- 
canal, the Marshalls, the Admiralties— 
ever driving forward to Tokyo and 
Berlin. 

The battle for the beaches is now in 
full swing. We are engaged in com- 
bined operations on a tremendous scale. 
We have come to know combined opera- 
tion. in the classical sense as meaning 
perfectly coordinated attack by land, by 
sea, and by air. But, combined opera 
tions as we know it today embraces tw 
other important elements—labor and 
management. Our production has been 
synchronized with our fighting time 
tables. 

We are winning our preliminary bouts. 
However, we still must mass forces hith 
erto beyond precedent for our final a 
saults at the enemies’ beaches. To d 
this our armed forces and labor ar 
management are confronted with a st 
greater task. That our production 
schedules will be met, that our amphib 
ious forces will be successful in the fina 
battles, we in America have no cause t' 
doubt. We have a winning, fightin 
combination of military might, of pro 
duction prowess, and that extra incre 
ment of determination that will balan 
the scales in our favor on the decisi 
days that lie ahead. 
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America salutes our gallant amphib- 
forces on its second anniversary; it 
es the fighting officers and men that 

comprise it; it salutes the millions of 
men and women on the production line 
are an integral part of combined 
itions—operations that will spell 


| victory. 





War Against Opium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Reconrp, 
[ include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post: 
WAR AGAINST OPIUM 

If the resolution recently introduced into 

Congress by Representative Jupp is passed 
acted upon, the end of World War No. 2 
ilso mark the end of the illicit opium 
iffi Pointing to the fact that for the 
time in the 40-year fight waged against 
um by the United States, the British and 
Dutch Governments have agreed to abolish 
nopolies in their far-eastern territories, 
e they are freed from Japan, Congress- 
n Jupp persuasively argues that the time 
w ripe for expanding international con- 
ls. Since the root of the evil lies in the 
nt itself, controls, to be really effective, 
ust be established in the remaining poppy- 
wing countries. 

Among these countries pre-war China had 
virtually eliminated illegal cpium cultiva- 
tion and will presumably take up the good 
work again after the defeat of Japan. There 
in, however, the countries of the Middle 
d Near East. Actually, Iran is the largest 
ducer. The resolution, therefore, pro- 
ses that the President urge that the gov- 

f all poppy-growing countries limit 

ir preduction to the demands of the 
sitimate medical market. At this partic- 
ular time, while the economies of the opium- 
wing countries are upset by the war, and 


My 


ernments 
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while they have been made financially pros- 
perous through lend-lease, the United States, 
would seem, can bring considerable pres- 
sure to bear to expedite a change-over from 
drug to food crops. “The people of Iran,” 
Representative Jupp rightly asserts, “need 

d food from their land more than money 
from opium.” 





It Won’t Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial en- 





titled “It Won’t Work” which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 9, 1944. 
IT WON'T WORK 

Governor Dewey truly says that “citizens 
who fight for their country have the right to 
vote.” The plan which he offers for the State 
of New York, unfortunately, does not guar- 
antee that all our fighting citizens, and espe- 
cially those in the most trying and exposed 
positions, will have a chance to exercise that 
right. To be sure, sounds simple. The 
soldier will apply for a ballot, using a pre- 
pared post card or any post card or scrap of 
paper. The War Ballot Commission will for- 
ward these post cards or scraps of paper to 
the local election boards, which will send 
out ballots to voters deemed qualified. The 
service voters will then mark the ballots for 
national, State, and local Offices and they will 
be returned to the election boards This 
proposal is perhaps not inconsistent with 
the terms of the conference report which 
has just been laid before Congress. It is 
merely inconsistent with any serious attempt 
to get a mass service vote in the coming 
election. 

If every State had a law like this one it is 
likely that ballots could be collected from 


it 


service personnel stationed in the United 
States, on some islands not too far away 
and possibly even in Britain. There is no 


prospect that every State will do even this 
well. Even if every State did so the Army 
and Navy, as their spokesmen have clearly 
indicated, would not be able to handle the 
front-line mail of millions of men, and some 
women, who are unluckily not stationed at 
permanent addresses. Governor Dewey does 
not help his argument by calling this a 
sham difficulty. He does not help his argu- 
ment by trying to make us believe that some- 
body in Washington wishes to leave State 
and local offices off the ballot because that 
somebody assumes that the 30-odd Governors 
and all the State legislatures to be elected 
this year are not important enough to affect 
the interest of the soldier at home or abroad. 
State and local officers were omitted in the 
Green-Lucas proposals out of deference to 
States’ rights and because a ballot for na- 
tional offices alone seemed better than no 
ballot at all. 


We do not believe that the Departments of 
War and the Navy are engaged in a con- 
spiracy to crush the States or to elect or re- 
elect any Presidential candidate. We believe 
they are fighting a war and are ready to do 
what they can to protect the rights of fight- 
ing men and the women of the auxiliary 
forces. They have explained what they can 
do, which is to distribute a uniform set of 
ballots, collect the marked ballots and turn 
them over to the States. Under such an ar- 
rangement the rights of the States would be 
amply protected, for no ballot would have to 
be counted unless it complied with State 
and local laws. We fail to see any nonpar- 
tisan, nonpolitical reason for the furious op- 
position with which this proposal has been 
received in Congress and elsewhere 

Such a plan will see to it that most of 
our service men and women will have a 
chance to vote in the national elections. If 
any supplementary plan can provide for State 
and local elections for 48 States, or even for 
1 State, so much the better. But there will 
be precious little voting, and practically no 
voting among those who are taking the heav- 
iest risks in this war, if the role of the Fed- 
eral Government is merely that of a mes- 
senger boy running errands for such States 
as choose to use its services. How this af- 
fects the election is of secondary importance. 
Primarily it will be an injustice which no 
soldier can or should forget. 
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Who’s a Fascist? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 


A1177 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the March 4, 1944, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
entitled “Who's a Fascist?”: 

WHO'S A FASCIST? 

A few days ago we spoke a word of warning 
about party leaders indulging in the campaign 
luxury of calling opponents Fascists. Today 
we should like to add a plea for a more posi- 
tive approach—not merely turning away from 
the psychosis that sees a Fascist under every 
plank of an opponent's platform but con- 
structively focusing attention on proposals 
of one’s own party for dealing by democratic 
methods with the issues of our day 

Those who use the term to describe either 
Democrats or Republicans will defend them- 
selves on the ground that they are awaking 
the people to the trend of their opponents’ 
acts or policies. Republicans will say that 
the Roosevelt administration, by centralizing 
power in a Federal bureaucracy, taken 
long steps toward fascism 


has 


A reasoned argument, giving the voters an 
accurate, full-bodied picture of the steps and 
the circumstances surrounding th would 


m, 


be a useful election discussion To be fair 
it should not fail to mention that the Re- 
publicans themselves now support nruch of 


the social legislation put through by the New 
Deal—a fact which does not make it less p 
ternalistic or Fascist in direction. 


a- 


Certain ones will say that business leaders 
have set up dictatorial economic empires 
which oppress the people. They will charge 


that some great industrialists are following 
the lead of conservative groups who helped 


Mussolini and Hitler to power and that they 


would resort to violence in America rather 
than lose their power and privileges. Here 
again the name “Fascist” is applied to a 
trend rather than to an established ndi- 
tion 

But in both cases exaggeration for cam- 
paign purpt s goes SO lar beyond the fact 
and stirs up so much fear and hatred that 
use of the term “Fascist” does far n t irm 


z200d Fas 


than ism as devel 
and adapted by the Nazis h 


ped in Italy 


as definite char- 





acteristics, chief of which are the submer- 
gence of the individual to tl tate, the 
destruction of civil liberties, one-party gov- 
ernment, suppression of opposition—partic- 
ularly of labor unior d ¢ re by 
force, abolition of free « $ al > 
trial, the persecution of rac g ) d the 
use of concentration camp as well as the 
regimentati of industry It also u epi- 
thets instead of reason in debats 

Fascism has i roots in certain cruel and 
selfish qualities of the human mind. It is 


fostered by some economic 


That Americans 


and social devel- 


opments need to be on 
guard against it is plain, but that guarding 
might more profitably keep its eye on demo- 
cratic models and on the way democratic 
states such as Sweden and Britain have m 

the problems Germany and Italy tried to 


deal with by fascism. 
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Letter of Representative Plumiey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HGN. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, I 
am including a letter which the gentle- 
man from Vermont, Representative 
PLUMLEY, wrote this year to his home 
town for town meeting day. The writing 
of this letter is a traditional custom with 
him. Copies of the letter are sent to the 
town clerks of all the towns of Vermont 
and are read at the meeting by either the 
moderator or the town clerk in a number 
of the towns aside from Northfield. 

Vermont, as I happen to know, sticks 
very closely to the idea that the basis of 
all those things for which we stand is 
found in the people themselves, to which 
doctrine I subscribe 100 percent, 

It is not too well known, but a fact, 
that Connecticut is very much interested 
in everything which effects in any way 
the rights of the people of Vermont, for- 
merly celled New Connecticut. 

I recall that the original name of Ver- 
mont, taken by reason of the fact that so 
many people had migrated from my 
State to that area, was New Connecticut. 

Records substantiate that statement. 

Because some people did not like the 
idea of the migrators adopting our neme, 
and because some people liked much bet- 
ter the name which Champlain sug- 
gested, the name Vermont was adopted. 
The interest of the descendants now in 
Connecticut, of those who went out from 
there to that new area, now Vermont, 
end for some 20 years fought for inde- 
pendence to the extent that for 14 years 
they maintained a separate government 
as an independent republic, has not less- 
ened by the years. They still speak our 
lancuage. 

We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; 

The faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


As a proof of that fact I am inserting 
in the Recorp the letter of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, Representative 
PLUMLEY, to his home town, which, as 
I have said, was read in the meetings of 
other towns scattered throughout the 
State. 

That doctrine he espouses is one to 
which a great majority of the people of 
Connecticut subscribe. 

I append the letter: 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., February 28, 1944. 
The MopEeRAToR, 
Town of Northfield, Vt. 

Dear MR. Moperator: I am sorry not to be 
able to be present at town meeting. To me 
the New England town meeting is symbolic 
of all those things for which our Govern- 
ment stands. Were I not trying as your 
Representative to discharge my obligation 
to you as such, and as a citizen unable by rea- 
son cf such preoccupation to be present, I 
would be negieciing a duty. 


| 








The basic assumption of those who founded | 
our Government on the theory that the 
closer the Government may be to the people 
the more healthful and strong will be the 
body politic was and always should be the 
dominant principle of our American system 
of government. 

Of the three governmental levels the found- 
ers had in mind, namely, Federal, State, and 
local, to the last-named was entrusted not 
only the responsibility for maintaining the 
other two but for conserving the lives, liber- 
ties, and happiness of the pecple themselves. 

Way back tn 1835, De Tocqueville in his 
Democracy in America said, with respect to 
New Engiand townships: 

“Although they are now subject to the 
State, they were at first scarcely dependent 
on it. It is important to remember that they 
have not been invested with privileges, but 
that they seem, on the contrary, to have 
surrendered a portion of their independence 
to the State. The townships are only sub- 
ordinate to the State in those interests 
which I shall term ‘social,’ as they are com- 
mon to all the citizens. They are independ- 
ent in all that concerns themselves.” 

You will note that he emphasized the in- 
dependence of the citizens and the essentially 
local nature of the American system. 

In 1880 Bryce wrote his American Com- 
monwealth. Although the first steps to- 
ward centralization of power in the Federal 
Government were noticed by him as a tend- 
ency, he said: 

“An American may through a long life 
never be reminded of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Today he cannot forget it during his wak- 
ing hours, and its usurpation of his rights, 
powers, and liberties gives him sleepless 
nights and are a nightmare from dark to 
daylight. 

The changing and changed relations be- 
tween national, State, and local governments 
in the United States are among the unex- 
plainable phenomena of all governmental 
growth in history. They contain the dyna- 
mite necessary for our destruction, to which 
the fuse is already attached. We must come 
to our sensés Iccally and State-wide else we 
shall have no States or towns so far as the 
rights of citizens as individuals are con- 
cerned. We have very few left to us as it is. 
The essentials of American Government have 
been undermined and so far destroyed as to 
make the problems of their regeneration very 
weighty indeed. 

In my judgment federalization and cen- 
traiization spell the end of the form and type 
of government which we have known. In my 
opinion those of us who have allowed the 
towns and the States to degenerate while the 
Federal Government has become dominant 
are to be severely criticized for taking away 
from those who come after us their liber- 
ties, turning them over to the tyranny of 
despotism, loading them up with an unpay- 
able and constantly increasing burden of 
debt that they must pay for Our lack of wis- 
dom. 

Citizens should reassert themselves as the 
people; the people should make their local 
government strong; they should insist that 
State governments resist usurpation of their 
rights. 

In short, starting with the town meeting, 
we should try to recapture what has been 
lost in order to reestablish ourselves upon the 
plan and the fundamentals promulgated by 
our wise forefathers who out of their experi- 
ence handed to us the best plan of govern- 
ment ever conceived by man, 

We should be ashamed to let the United 
States of America become a fascist state. The 
truth is it is almost too late to stop it now. 

My very best regards to all. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Member of Congress, Vermont. 
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Roosevelt Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Soeak 
the editorial in the Wall Street Journ 
of Tuesday, March 7, 1944, points out t 
slipshod, reckless, and _irresponsi 
method employed by President Roosevelt 
in filling offices in the foreign field. The 
pernicious consequences of such a p 
will be a distinct hindrance to the United 
States at the peace table. It is just as 
important to win the peace as it is to win 
a complete military victory, otherwise 
the sacrifice of lives and treasure wil] 
have been in vain. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


FOREIGN POLICY “BY EAR” 


For reasons not made wholly clear, the 
presence of Mr. Harry Slattery as head of th: 
Rural Electrification Administration became 
embarrassing to the powers that be in Wash- 
ington. So Jonathan Daniels, a confidential 
assistant to Fresident Roosevelt, was author- 
ized to propose that Mr. Slattery resign his 
job and accept a commission which would 
take him to Europe. Mr. Daniels has told 
this to a Senate committce. 

Mr. Daniels’ reluctance to tell this story is 
understandable. Indeed, now that he 
told it, Gne may be permitted to wo! 
whether he realizes its full implicatio: 
The fcllowing seems to us a fair summary of 
those implications: 

“In a period of war, when political end 
diplomatic policy may play a part equally im- 
portant with military policy, the White 
House can regard assignments abroad 1 
kind of wastebasket into which can he tcssed 
Government functionaries no longer deemed 
useful at home.” 

We are not intimating here that had Mr 
Slattery accepted the traveling assignment he 
would have failed to conduct himeelf v 
dignity and circumspection. That is not t 
point. The point is the casual way in which 
the President seems to regard appointments 
which, now of all times, should be mace with 
the utmost care. 

During this war a great number of people 
have been sent on one mission and another 
to many countries. It has not always been 
apparent to the naked eye why some were 
sent. The proposal to Mr. Slattery is partly 
revealing. Others seem to have gone just 
for the trip. The exact number that are in 
what may be termed the casual category 
is not important. What is important is that 
these have been a heavy handicap on th 
who have gone in the sincere belief that their 
experience could be used for service at this 
particular time. 

It is quite true that many went as “experts” 
and not as diplomatic officers. It is comm 
knowledge that their status has not prevented 
them from excursions into diplomacy; thet, 
as representatives of this Government, they 
have implied promises that cannot be ful- 
filled; that very often they have openly 
clashed with and embarrassed the regular 
diplomatic representatives. 

Just what must be the reaction of foreign 
governments when they sce tossed into their 
midst a host of people whose conception of 

their duties is as nebulous as their knowledge 
and experience? 

We earnestly suggest that there lies here 
one reason why at the very time American 
arms are winning their greatest success 




















































































A ican prestige abroad is falling and not 
some Latin-American nation 
apparently far from enthusiastic about 
port of the United States position toward 
é why the Atlantic Charter has been 
turned and why Marshal Stalin is 
us the authoritative spokesman of the 
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A ntina; 
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U i Nations 
ere are other reasons and concerning 


them we expect to comment at appropriate 
t ;; They include unfulfilled promis 
tempts t licy 


) fabricate a foreign policy ou 


rtunism. 
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The Great Game of Politics 





IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 9, 1944 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
eaker, under leave to extend my 
irks in the REcorpD, I include the 
ing article by Frank R. Kent: 


THE 


Mr. 
re- 
fol- 


GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


It is obviously deplorable that with the 
aching its climax and every ounce of 
national strength needed to achieve vic- 

we have to have a Presidential 
election this year. This means that for the 
lous months stretching ahead, politics 

1 partisanship will increasingly : 


t legislative branches 


should 


the executive and 

the Government 
It means, that the people generally 
be diverted from the big thing to the 
things; it means that bitterness and 
will affect our sense of values; it means 
the full national weight will not be 
las it should be used. Many things that 
ild be done will not be done and quite as 
y which should not be done will be done. 


Wat +} 


Yet the campaign and the election are inevi- 


too, 


rhe idea, evolved last year, that the whole 

*ss might be called off, is absurd. For 

y, the little matter of the Constitu- 

in the way. Nor was there any 

se in the suggestion that the two parties 
zree on a single candidate for President, 
is eliminating a contest and making the 
election a mere form. The impossibility of 
iching that kind of agreement was too clear 
for the suggestion to be taken seriously 
Thoughtful men, including some high up 
in the armed services, are disturbed over the 
rospect. It is, they think, unfortunate to 
campaign coincide with the most 
vital period of the war, but it is particularly 
nfortunate to have the Commander in Chief 
candidate for reelection in that Campaign. 
he reasons are clear. 

Looking back 4 years, few persons will con- 
id that the third-term campaign did not 
this country back at least a year in pre- 

iredness for war. At that time every in- 

rmed and clear-thinking man Knew that 
ym or late we were sure to be involved. 

Certainly, Mr. Roosevelt knew that. Certain- 

ly, the Chiefs of Staff of our Army and Navy 

knew 

} 





stood 


nave a 





er oF 
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it. Yet we went through that cam- 

1ign with the candidates insisting that we 
would not get into the war; that American 
boys would not be sent to fight on foreign 


soll. And we made none 

gestures*toward preparedness. 
And all the while our participation was in- 
vitable, Pearl Harbor merely hastened an 
entrance that had been certain since the fall 
f France. 1 


but superficial 
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that kept the truth from the people and 
caused the waste of priceless months during 
which the country could have made impor- 
tant progress toward preparing itself for the 


conflict. It is impossible to compute accu- 











rately the cost in time and lives of this delay. 
Nor is it possible now to reckon the cost of 
the fourth-term campaign. 


As a candidate for reelection, Mr. Roose- 
velt is certain to be handicapped, both as 
Commaner in Chief and as President He 
will assume a nonpolitical attitude and hold 





to the pose of not giving any thought to 
politics. But only an angel could do that 


It is beyond the power of a human being and 
Mr. Roosevelt is very human, indeed. As a 
candidate for the Fresidency, politics 5 
inevitably be in the front of his mind—as 

would be in that of any other man in his 


politics w 





position. 

This means that every decision he makes 
during the period of his candidacy will be 
made with its political effect in mind. That 


isn’t discreditable; it is just the inescapable 
( sequence of his situation. He is not now 
in position to deal realistically with a great 
mary really vital questions. For example, 
is the question of a national service act 
urged as essential by the Army, the Navy 
and th: Maritime Commission. It is not 
possible to pass such an act except through 
the wholehearted support o* the President 
But the President is not able to give that 
kind of support, because, for one th the 
leaders of organized labor are violently op- 
posea, and without organized labor’s support 
he cannot be elected. It is the Same way 
w.th the extremely vital tax program. Mr. 
roosevelt urges more taxes than Congress 
has levied, but the necessity of being elected 
makes it impossible for him to abate his op- 
ition to the general sales tax. Yet, except 
a general tax, there is no way to 
raise the additional revenue he demands 
Nor is there any other way to reach the 
huge surplus funds in the hands of the large 
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lower-income group, which, concededly, con- 
st.tute the great inflation menace Two 
things combine to keep the President from 
retreating from his position against the sales 





tax. One is the opposition of the labor 
bosses; the other his own insistence that it is 
a tax upon the poor. If he were not a can- 
didate he could sweep both these things 
aside and take a firm stand in the national 


interests, 

There are many more in the same class 
For one, there is the fight against the Little 
Steel formula, which, if successful, will knock 
the props from under his whole anti-infla- 
tion program. For another, there is the sol- 
diers’ vote bill, into the struggle over which 
his candidacy has injected so much political 
heat that the facts are badly blurred 
goes all the way through. Politics will tinge 
the White House thinking and acting from 
now on more than before—and there is 
abundant evidence of the tinge in the past. 
It would not only be a deep personal humili- 
ation to Mr. Roosevelt, not to be reelected 
a forth time but, doubtless, he sincerely be- 
lieves it would be a great misfortune for the 
country and for the world. As to that, there 
are, of course, two views, 


So it 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 
ROWAN. Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, 


under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following letter and resolution which I 
received from Judge Harry M. Fisher, of 
the circuit court of Cook County, IIL: 
IT Cou UNTY 
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Chicago, Mi 6, 1944, 
Hon. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 
House of Representat 
: Was not - D Fad 
Dear Brit: As chairman of a ence 
held ii our city on March 1, which was 
tended by more than 2,000 earnes x 
serious men and wome I t e ! 
to forward to you, in conformity wit 
mandate of that conference, the « sed 
copy of a resolu 1 solemn d ni- 
mot sly dcpted 
ce dial Vv y 
M. FrisHer 
Th conference |! mn cor d b 
the 2,200 electors « I tl 1 625 Jev 
organizations of Ch » with a membership 
representing the vast majority of the Jews 
of our city These electors have her 
selected t Chic » del 1 t Amer- 
ican Jewish Confe é dl ul that 
conference as the most representative body 
of American Jewry having the right t peak 


on its behalf 











And it having been reported to us that 
Rouse Resolutions Nos. 418 and 419, now 
pending before the Congress of the U i 
States, reflect the hopes and aspi: f 
the vast majority of the Jews of t \ d 
and are in harmony w the | in the 
Americar Yonference B 

Resolve € endo! hose reso- 
lutions and respectfully peti e Mem- 
bers of the Cong! to support 1 r 
entirety; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of tl solution be 


forwarded to the Preside ft { d 
States, to each Sen r from Il and 
each Member of the House of Rep I tives 


from Chicag 
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Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask una 
imous consent to have printed 
RECORD an address on the subj 
Finance, or Spending in the P 

ra, delivered by to the 
Retail Federation at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New 
February 29, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 

Members of tl American Retail Federa- 
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he had a complete knowledge of the prob- 
lems and a desire to work them out in the 
soundest possible manner. 

There has been tremendous excitement this 
last week about the current tax policy of the 
Government, and a great difference of opin- 
ion regarding the exact amount which the 
Government should raise. But, after all, this 
is only a temporary problem. When the war 
is over we will have a public debt close to 
$300,000,000,000, and whether or not we raise 
$5,000,000,000 more by taxes in the last year 
of the war will not change materially the 
problem we face after the war. The Presi- 
dent, for this last year ending June 1, 1945, 
would raise 50 percent by taxes and 50 per- 
cent by bonds. Congress would raise 45 per- 
cent by taxes and 55 percent by bonds, There 
is no fundamental issue. Everyone agrees 

hat the war cannot be financed entirely out 

of taxes, without vast dissatisfaction from 
those who are doing essential work at home, 
the crippling of industry for its post-war job, 
and the present stifling of essential produc- 
tion. I rather favor more taxes, but it‘is a 
question of degree. 

Far more could be saved by an economical 
administration of the war. War is inevitably 
a wasteful process. It is impossible for Con- 
gress to quibble about the number of ships 
or the number of tanks we must throw against 
the Germans and the Japanese. I have been 
often critical of the administration, and par- 
ticularly of its policy at home, but all of us 
must recognize the tremendous work of or- 
ganization done by our Army and our Navy. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen. No army 
has ever been so weil equipped. No such 
navy has ever existed on the face of the earth. 
The output of shipping and airplanes is far 
beyond the wildest dreams of 5 years ago. 
If we can shorten the war by a month, or 
save the lives of only a few American boys, 
we cannot hesitate at the spending of money 
or the provision of training and equipment. 
But there is certainly as much possibility of 
cutting down our borrowings by eliminating 
wasteful administration as by increasing 
taxes. 

Because we devote our whole energy today 
to winning the war and are hopeless to pre- 
vent a huge debt, there is no reason why we 
should not face now the post-war problems 
which are created by this vast expenditure and 
the extraordinary developments of modern 
war. Inevitably many people are making 
plans, and many of those plans are wholly im- 
possible and inconsistent with each other. 
The press and the people seem to be accept- 
ing some ideas about what we should do with- 
out adequate thought or analysis, ideas which 
would destroy our liberty and our national 
life. The very purpose of this whole war is to 
insure the retention of liberty here at home, 
and the opportunity to work out here at home 
the destiny of the American Republic. We 
should not permit ourselves to be so dis- 
tracted by the war, so absorbed in creating 
freedom abroad, thet we let the planners con- 
coct for us post-war arrangements at home 
likely to destroy the very freedom for which 
we fight. We have had to tear our industrial 
structure to pieces in order to achieve vic- 
tory over our enemies, and the manner in 
which it is put together after the war will 
determine for us how we and our children 
and grandchildren shall live for the next 
hundred years. Many doubt whether it is pos- 
sible to fight an all-out modern war and pre- 
serve the institutions of freedom for which 
the war is supposed to be fought. Certainly 
it can only be done by the soundest kind of 
foresight and Government policy. 

What are the underlying purposes of any 
post-war policy? The first universally dis- 
cussed today is the securing of substantially 
full employment. That full employment 
must be secured through private enterprise, 
and not through Government spending. 

Second, no matter how prospercus we may 
be, there will still be some percentage of the 
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population unable to live at a decent stand- 
ard. The war has emphasized the tremen- 
dous productive capacity of the United States. 
I believe our people are determined that ex- 
treme poverty and hardship shall not con- 
tinue to exist. They are willing to contribute 
some reasonable share of the proceeds of their 
labor and their savings in order that assist- 
ance be given to the unfortunate who cannot 
work or cannot fully support themselves. 

But, third and most important, we must 
restore and preserve in this country the lib- 
erty and opportunity for which our ances- 
tors fought, on which our progress has been 
based. An economic prosperity is not the 
first necessity, although it has filled our 
thinking for many years past. We can only 
have a happy and progressive people if they 
enjoy the independence and the liberty which 
are essential to the making of character. 
There is no freedom if States and cities and 
schools are told what they must do by a pa- 
ternal and bureaucratic government in Wash- 
ington. There is no freedom if farmers are 
told what they must farm and businessmen 
are told how they must run their business. 
There is no freedom if workmen are told 
where they must work, and housewives are 
told what they must eat. 

How do we bring about freedom, full em- 
ployment, and social welfare? The first step 
is to terminate the war regulations as quickly 
as possible. Undoubtedly they must be con- 
tinued beyond the actual date of the armis- 
tice, but the administration should be in- 
spired by a determination to eliminate these 
controls as to each commodity just as rap- 
idly as reasonably adequate supplies of that 
commodity are available. My experience with 
the present bureaus in Washington leads me 
to believe that most of these bureaus will 
hang on as long as possible to every control, 
and find one emergency after another to 
justify their continuation. We must have an 
administration that wants to let go. 

Obviously the Government in terminating 
war contracts must take war inventory and 
machinery off the hands of the manufacturer 
and settle promptly in cash, in order to pro- 
vide working capital for peace employment. 
The manufacturer must make his plans now 
and go promptly to work. Mr. Baruch has 
done an excellent job on this question of 
termination. Government-owned 
plants must be promptly disposed of to private 
owners, but without the promotion of mo- 
nopoly. We should go further, and eliminate 
most of the pre-war regulation, question- 
naires, inspections, which doubled your ac- 
counting forces and kept the average individ- 
ual storekeeper doing everything but his own 
business. 

In seeking full employment, we can only 
hope to succeed by stimulating the machinery 
of private enterprise. We cannot solve the 
problem by Government spending and relief 
even if we wished to. Public works may be 
important as marginal assistance in hard 
times, but we have to put 55,000,000 men to 
work, and only a small fraction can possibly 
be employed on public work. To give a man 
a real job on public works costs approximately 
$2,000 per man. That means that it would 
cost ten billion a year to give employment to 
5,000,000 men, five million out of fifty-five 
million. The W. P. A. at its height only em- 
ployed three million, at a cost per employee 
of less than half the figure mentioned. An 
increase of 10 percent in the activity and 
prosperity of private business will do more 
than the Government can ever hope to do by 
Government spending. 

Government spending is an easy remedy to 
suggest, and easy and pleasant for a politi- 
cally minded central government. Of course, 
it is harder to work out the sound economic 
remedies to speed up the machine of produc- 
tion and distribution. But we cannot rely 
on Government spending wihout fatal re- 
sults. It is utterly destructive of political 
morality, for the politician can justify a vote 
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for any expenditure and a vote against any 
taxes. It destroys all sense of values as be. 
tween different types of Government projects 
because spending in itself becomes a virtue, 
It expands indefinitely the activities ang the 
control of the Federal Government. It cde. 
stroys ultimately the character of the pec ple 
because they learn to lean on Uncle Sam in 
every crisis, instead of exercising their own 
ability and their own ingenuity. 

Furthermore, after the war the Government 
will face a dangerous financial problem. Wa 
will come out of the war with a debt in tho 
neighborhood of $300,000,000,000. T 
means an annual interest charge of $6( 
000,000. The peacetime departments of : 
Government today are spending about 
#4,000,000,000, and all of them have been h, i 
down and are planning ‘o increase their ac. 
tivities, so that $5,000,000,000 is a fair esti. 
mate. I have no means of estimating the 
exact Cost of the Army and Navy, but I fee] 
confident that the American people are ; 
going to sink any of their ships, and equally 
confident that they are going to maintain a 
tremendous air force to assure their safety, 
Merely as a guess, an expense of $5,000 000.009 
fer the Army and Navy for many years to 
come does not seem unreasonable. Further- 
more, the services for veterans, judging by the 
last war and the increased number of 
wounded, is likely to be at least $2,000,000 000, 
a year. That means a necessary Federal 
budget of 17 or 18 billion dollars, without 
any of the vast spending which is now being 
proposed. 

Prior to the war we never raised more than 
$6,000,000,000 a year in taxes. Our present 
burdensome tax system raises approximately 


come of about one hundred and fifty billion, 
Even if the national income is maintained 
at one hundred and twenty billion after the 
war, which seems unlikely, it is not certain 
that the present tax system would raise much 
more than called for by the budget I have 
suggested. Yet everyone is apparently agreed 
today that taxes must be substantially re- 
duced, that corporations should not pay over 
25 percent of net income, that the excess- 
profits tax should be repealed, that the indi- 
vidual income-tax rates should be lowered 
and exemptions increased. On any normal 
level of prosperity the kind of tax system 
people are thinking of would hardly raise 
more than ten billion a year. 

There is no doubt in my mind that those 
expenses will be at least eighteen billion, and 
that the tax system which is necessary will 
prove burdensome and lie heavily upon all 
initiative. It is the price we pay for this war. 
In my opinion, our American system could 
not survive another all-out modern war, and 
is seriously threatened by this one. Yet I 
believe that with our productive capacity we 
can perhaps pay 25 percent of our national 
income in Federal, State, and local taxes, say, 
thirty billion out of one hundred and twenty 
billion, and maintain an adequate incentive 
and reward for individual thrift, investment, 
initiative, and work. But the problem must 
be faced frankly. The tax burden must be 
widely distributed. It must not fall exclu- 
sively on the thrifty, the risk-takers, and 
men and women of exceptional energy and 
ability. 

But we face a still greater threat. There 
seerns to be a general theory, passively ac- 
cepted throughout the country, that after 
the war there is to be a great outpouring 
of Federal money. The National Resources 
Planning Board has listed Federal activity 
after activity, and proposed that all shall be 
financed by Federal taxation and borrowing. 
The Board was possessed by the dangerous 
fallacy that a people could spend itself into 
prosperity; that there is no limit to, Federal 
spending; that debt can increase indefinitely, 
and should; that a national debt is no debt 
because we owe it to ourselves, 








Tmagine what the Federal Budget would 
look like if we went ahead with all the tre- 
us projects that are proposed today 
o! » of the essential expenditures I have 
ol ied. Take the problem of social security 











{ The ideal of the planners is frepre- 
i in the Beveridge plan proposed for 
Estimating our population at three 
hat of Great Britain, and the standard 
istance at approximately twice the Brit- 
undard, the total annual cost of that 
in this country would be $21,000,000,000. 
y we are collecting approximately $2,- 
000 in unemployment and old-age 
and the Federal Government spends 
four hundred million more for various 
aid to the States. The States 
aps seven hundred million more, 
tal of three and one-half billion. Of 
part of the expenditures ill be 
<d by the employers and employé but 
of the increase would have to come out 
Federal Treasury. Even the employers’ 
i employees’ contributions, since they are 
C pulsory, are largely in the nature of taxes, 
ive much the same effect in burdening 
processes of production. In any event, 
increase would be somewhere in the 

I hborhood of $17,000,000,009. 





The idea has been spread abroad that every 
city, State, county, and school district should 
an extensive plan for every kind of 
lic work they can think of in order that 
may be ready to receive Federal money 
Where did the idea come from? Except fora 
very brief period, no local community ever 
( receive money for local buildings or lccal 
public works. The P. W. A. was abandoned 
re I came to the Senate in 1939. I see no 
sentiment in Congress for returning to a 


make 


policy of Federal grants for local works. Yet 
I are being made, and I have no doubt 
legislation is being prepared. 

A report has been made to the Post-War 


Planning Committee by experts on the high- 
\ problem. They propose an expenditure 
of $3,000,000,000 for highways every year, of 
which $1,000,000,000 is to be put up by the 
Federal Government. This is four times the 
st sum ever provided in any year by the 
eral Government, outside of W. P. A 
rk-relief expenditures, and, after all, we 
made fairly good headway in road building 
during the twenties and the thirties. Why 
should the Federal Government do more than 
ist in the construction of through roads 
general interest to the entire country? 
Road building is undoubtedly one of the best 
methods of putting people to work quickly, 
but most of it should certainly be financed 
the local governments through the gaso- 
> taxes and license fees which they collect. 
The people of these communities want roads 
and are not stingy in providing the money for 
them. 
Of course, there should be a reasonable 
Federal public-works program in those fields 
which the Federal Government has as- 
Sumed responsibility, and plans for it should 
be made now. There always has been such 
program, and, as the country grows, that 
rogram should grow. But it ought only in- 
clude public works that are really worth the 
money spent on them. I see no reason to be- 
leve that a vast public-works program is nec- 
essary to stimulate any revival of peacetime 
activity just after the war. There is a large 
accumulated deficit of civilian goods. De- 
mobilization will be effected gradually. Delay 
will be caused more by a shortage of neces- 
sary materials and equipment than by lack 
of demand, and that will delay public works 
aS Well as private. A major public work could 
hardly get started before private manufacture 
is operating full tilt. Undoubtedly there is 
@ lot of repair and replacement to be done 
bo.h by Federal and local governments for 
which plans and specifications should be 
made now. 
An idea is abroad that every city should 
tear itself down and rebuild itself on modern 
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lir nd the Federal Government is ex- 
pected to finance a large number of real- 
estate projects, the financial i of 
which may well be doubted le 
every city should make Its plans. " 
should eliminate its blighted eas and its 
slum areas. More active interve1 n t 

State : local governments is required in 
the real-estate field, but the extent to which 
the Federal Government can afford to finance 
these purely local projects is certainly open 


to question. 


The public-works programs which are pro- 





posed are of unlimited scope, but apparently 
if we include urban redevelopment, they come 
close to $5,000,000,000 a year 
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ment? It said that the taxing powers of 
he State and local governments are neces- 

ily limited, whereas the Federal Govern- 









nent is unlimited. Neither of these proposi- 
is sound. Local ited, 
sity, but by practical considera- 
competition of neighboring States, 
on of the and the uncue 
their econ activity. But 
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burdening of 


the Federal Government is limited by exactly 
the same considerations. It is said that no 
one can devise a State tax system to do the 





which ought to be done, but neither 
anyone devised a Federal tax system to 
produce the money to do these things. In 
fact, during the past 10 years we have 
thought it impossible to levy the taxes neces- 
to pay the existing expenditures of 
Federal Government. Certainly those who 

ye a tremendous increase in Federal 
3 *t over that which will be forced upon 
us by circumstances, should describe the tax 
system which will produce the necessary 
money 

The Nation 





sary the 


the 


al Resources Planning Board ad- 
vocates a wide extension of Federal aid to 
education, including primary and secondary 
school A bill to provide $300,000,000 a year 
was defeated by a close vote in the present 
Congress, but the Board’s report ] 
the increase of this subsidy to something 
like $3,000,000,000 a year, or more than half 
the cost of an increased educational progran 
Apart from the danger of subjecting our edu- 
cation to control by a Washington bureau, 
we may well ask where all this money is com 
ing from to supplement a State and loc 
system which is already the best and most 
expensive in the world 

Finally, there is a school of thought whi 
considers that the increase of our export mar- 
ket is the only possible road to prosperity. 
These enthusiasts recognize most of the 
countries which offer markets for our 
will have nothing with which to pay for them 
They recognize that the impoverished peoples 
of Europe are going to undersell us on many 
manufactured products because of the | 
standard of living in Europe resulting from 
the war. Therefore they are making p 
finance these exports by governm 
American exports last year were over @12,- 
000,000,000, and imports only 314 billion dol- 
lars. The idea of the planners seems to be 
that we will go on financing some such ex- 
cess of exports in order to create prosperity 
for ourselves. It seems obvious to me that if 
we can only export by lending the buyers the 
money with which to pay for the exports, 
we are in effect giving away tl! oods that 
we preduce. Loans on any such scale are 
utterly unsound. When that becomes evi- 
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dent, as it did in the twenties, all loaning 
will stop, and the artificial manufacture 
which we hz , 


ve built upon it 
bling about our heads. 

I believe that we should lend, or give, a 
moderate amount of dollars to help the dev- 
astated countries get the machinery they 
need to go to work. I would even continue 
some aid to help backward countries help 
themselves in the future. But we can’t sup- 
port an export trade by loans, or by any of 
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control these levels by law and by subsidy 
Once peace comes, I believe that any such 
control would be utterly impossible, and if 


Government deficits continue to create pur- 
chasing power out of thin air, there will be 
no holding of the price level. A few years 


of $15,000,000,000 deficits in peacetime and 
we would face an inflation of prices such as 
we saw in Germany after the last war. If 
that happens, we get to the same loss of 


freedom by another route. The entire finan- 


cial and industrial structure breaks down. 
It has to be reconstituted, and that means 
the Government will put it together. No 
one can construct a new system of private 
enterprise out of whole cloth. Once our sys- 
tem has been destroyed, it cannot be put 
together by all the king’s horses and all the 
kings men, any more than could Humpty- 
Dumpty. The ystem may have failed 
through the attacks of its enemies, but the 
peop.e wil! insist on trying some other plan 


and that plan can only be one in which every 
detail directed by the Government. By 
this path also we reach a socialized state, and 
one which starts from bankruptcy. 


What can we do to avoid this kind of re- 
sult? The first thing, as I see it, is to get 
down to earth We are dreaming of a vast 
new world of radar, refrigerators, helicopters, 
and television 3ecause everyone works in 


wartime, when 11,000,009 are in the armed 
forces, we have been sold the idea that past 


problems of unemployment can be easily 
salved. As a matter cf fact, America after 
the war will be fundamentally the same as 
America before the was Its problems and 
its difficulties are the same problems and the 
same cifficultis and we cannot begin to 
é6o0lve them until we exercise from our think- 


ing the idea that the Nation can spend itself 
into prosperity now any more than it could 
during the thirties. 


Then we have to settle down to real busi- 


nes: We have to eliminate all unnecessary 
expense and postpone Utopia. We have to 
work out a Federal tax system to raise $15,- 
000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 a year, at the 


same time that it avoids the choking of all 
incentive and ail industry and encourages 
men to put their money into new enterprises 
that will give other men jobs. We cannot 
hope to succeed unless every incentive is 
given to men to exercise their ingenuity and 
their ability and their strength in increasing 
production and making work for other men; 
unless the normal business casualties are 
much more than replaced by new projects. 
Consequently in our tax laws we must remove 
the present discrimination against common 
stockholders, the people who really take the 
risk in any business, and must remove the 
present duplication of tax. I believe myself 
that we should eliminate the capital gains 
tax, at least in the fleld of new industry and 
the enlargement of old industry. There 
must be a freer capital market, and ability to 
finance at reasonable cost. That means that 
the S. E. C. should confine itself to its original 
purpose of preventing fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, rather than trying to direct the 
flow of capital. I even believe that the Gov- 
ernment should undertake to insure against 
some part of the risk involved in investment 
in small business, and I am introducing a bill 
to carry out the plan I suggested in January 
to the Boston City Club. 

If business is to grow, we must try in 
every possible way to reduce regulation. The 
only regulation that seems necessary is that 
relating to labor and the rules that are ad- 
visable to keep competition fair and open. 
In short, we must change our whole attitude 
of suspicion toward the businessman and 
his profits. So long as competition is fair, 
every reasonable reward should be given toa 
those who strike out for themselves and use 
their natural abilities to increase produc- 
tion and thereby give more work to more 
people. 
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am 
am 


I convinced that at reasonable cost we | 
can prevent extreme hardship and poverty 
and improve the present social-security meas- | 
ures. The old-age-pension system and the | 
unemployment-compensation system can be | 
extended to classes that do not now enjoy 
them. Minimum housing standards can be | 
established, I believe, for all those whom the | 
private building industry cannot serve. The 
gaps in hospital and health service can be | 
filed without any such huge expense and 
socialization of medicine as is contemplated 
in the WWagner-Murray bill. We should pro- | 
vide now a system of work relief and direct 
relief under the control of the States, to 
which the Federal Government can con- | 
tribute small sums in good times and large 
sums in times of depression. 

But we must recognize that the cost of sup- 
porting men who do not work or do not fully 
support themselves must be paid out of the 
earnings of those who are working at or about 
the same time. The cost of that support 
must not be so great as to prevent the in- 
crease of industry and employment and dis- 
courage those who are asked to pay the cost. 

Furthermore, this whole field of social- 
welfare legislation should be primarily under 
Sti and local government control, with 
Federal financial assistance. These problems 
are primarily local problems. They can be 
solved best by intelligent local administra- 
tion. Some States may fail to do a good job, 
but in the long run that would be the fault 
of the people who suffer. The Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn’t do a perfect job either, and 
its mistakes are on a much greater scale. 
Only a State system can avoid the political 
and bureaucratic dangers that creep into 
every effort to run our affairs from Wash- 
ington. 

Finally, all of this program should be def- 
initely worked out by Federal atute, not | 
by bureaucratic regulations. Congress is to 
blame for yielding to constant Executive 
pressure to give arbitrary discretion to the | 
President or his appointees. It is easier to 
pass a statute expressing general principles 
than conferring general powers, but the dele- 
gation of legislative power has almost de- 
stroyed the independence of Congress. It | 
has made this a totalitarian government in 
many fields where Congress has enacted a | 
general law. The independence of Congress 
and the courts was not created in the Con- 
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stitution by chance. It was provided for the 
very purpose of preserving democratic govern- 
ment. 

I said at the start that the whole purpose 
of domestic policy, as of foreign policy, is 
to preserve the freedom of the people of 
the United States. I am convinced that that 
freedom depends not only on maintaining 
local self-government, and the independence 
of Congress and the courts, but on sound 
finance, on limited Government expenditure, 
and a wise tax system to pay for those ex- 
penditures in full. Otherwise, we face an 
economic break-down which will finally end 
the liberty of the individual. 

The whole prosperity of the country, with 
full employment through private enterprise, 
depends more than ever before on sound 
practice in administration of government. 
It will be destroyed by the panacea of Gov- 
ernment spending. The social-welfare pro- 
gram itself depends on a high percentage 
of employment, and on the taxes which can 
be produced by such prosperity. There is 
no simple road to Utopia. We have a new 
and tougher fiscal problem as a result of 
all-out war, and it can only be met by the 
same sound principles of taxation and econ- 
omy which have animated every President 
of the United States in our history—exeept 
Mr. Roosevelt. This Nation must face the 
hard facts of life just as every businessman 
has to face those facts. The only alternative 
is the bankruptcy court. 









Starving Children of Europe 













































































































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ; 

HON. ARTRUR CAPPER : 
OF KANSAS 7 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Recorp an article discussin; e 
problem of the starving children of Eu- 
rope, which appeared in the current is- 
sue of Washington News Digest, ent i 
“Suffer Little Children” which I hea 
approve. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Re 
as follows: 

“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN” 

The United States Senate is deservi f 
high praise for their passing, by unanir : 
vote, a resolution calling on Secretar 
State Hull to cooperate with Great Bri 
Sweden, and Switzerland in setting up a 
relief system to feed starving populati 
the enemy-occupied countries of Eu 
While the resolution has no force of law 
believe it will have the sympathetic su; 
of Mr. Hull. 

Some 2,000 years ago there was born 
little town of Bethlehem a humble m 
whose great sacrifice for all mankind will 
soon be commemorated throughout the ent 
world by Christians who still posse 
priceless privilege of paying homage to J 
of Nazareth. 

In a world torn by man-made strife and 
slaughter, might we suggest to you who re 
these few lines that you close your eyes 
a moment, at least, and see in your mind 
picture of the humble Man of Galilee wh 
loved little children that He said “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me * * * for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

We appeal to Mr. Hull to help commemorat¢ 
the approaching Easter Sunday and tell us . 

that a start has been taken, as the Sen 
resolution requested, to the end that 
pitifully weak and starving children of E 
rope—those little innocent victims of m 
cruelty to man—will be helped and fed inso- 
far as humanly possible. What will it 
America? The answer springs clear. It 
would be the best investment in good will 
that America has ever made. It wil! re: 

a thousandfold dividends in undying grati- 
tude from millions of future men and women 
who will remember throughout all their lives 
that back in their childhood, when they were 
helpless, hungry, and seemingly forgotten 
the people of a great nation—the citizens of 
free America—offered to share their food with 
these little ones. 
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Governor Dewey’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 













the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Governor Dewey’s Position,” 
nublished in the New York Times of 
sday, March 7, 1944. I feel that the 
itorial will commend itself to Mem- 
of the Senate on both sides of the 


There being no objection, the editorial 
- ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
‘ollows: 

GOVERNOR DEWEY’'S POSITION 
n August 24, 1942, when he accepted the 


Republican nomination for Governor, Thomas 
F. Dewey said: “Let me say right now that I 
| devote the next 4 years exclusively to 
service of the people of New York State.” 
On the following February 25, shortly after 


inauguration as Governor, his secretary 

i in a statement authorized by him: “He 

not and will not become a candidate for 

other nomination during his term.” 

These two commitments—the one to “‘de- 
yote the next 4 years exclusively to the serv- 
ice of the people of New York State,” the other 
“not to become a candidate for any other 
nomination’’—-have shaped the course which 
Mr. Dewey has followed with regard to na- 

nal politics since his election. An excel- 
lent Governor, he has continued to empha- 

that he is not a candidate for the Presi- 

dency. He has entered no Presidential pri- 

ries. On the contrary, he has voiced his 

ngest disapproval” of the action of dele- 

ites (in Wisconsin) who entered the pri- 
aries in his name. 

This is the official position, but meantime 

Dewey’s name continues week after week 
lead the list of Republican candidates in 
the unofficial polls. His great popularity is 
pressive. He is far out in front in the 
illup survey. He is the favorite in most 
sal polls. And while he is still not a candi- 
date for the Presidency, the statement is con- 
tinually made without contradiction that if 
he is offered his party’s nomination he will 
have no alternative but to accept it. 

The situation thus created is unusual and, 
so far as the processes of public discussion 
ind democratic decision are concerned, un- 

rtunate. Mr. Dewey is at this moment 
unquestionably the leading Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency. But because Mr. 
Dewey is, by his own choice, merely a recep- 
tive and not an active candidate for the 
Presidency, he cannot take the platform to 
debate national and international issues. 
Barely 3 months before his party meets to 
choose a leader whose immense responsibility 
it may be to finish the greatest war in his- 
tory, to make the peace and to start the 
whole world on its way to recovery, Mr. 
Dewey is silent on the sidelines. He cannot 
discuss the burning issues with which the 
whole country is concerned. He cannot dis- 
cuss measures to win the war, like the pro- 
posed National Service Act. He cannot 
discuss problems of Federal taxation. He 
cannot discuss Nation-wide strikes or the 
way to put an end to them. He cannot 
talk about the shape of the forthcoming 
peace or the extent of the commitments 
we should make to it. For all these mat- 
ters are national issues; and, by reason of 
his own self-imposed commitments, Mr. 
Dewey is not a candidate for national office. 

The unfortunate consequences of this 
situation are not measured only by the fact 
that the great public debate of an election 
year now goes forward strangely without the 
participation of the most likely nominee of 

he Republican Party. Equally unfortunate 
is the effect upon the elective process itself. 
Mr. Dewey's voluntary withdrawal from the 
debate permits politicians in different eco- 
nomic groups and in different sections of the 
country to interpret his silence on contro- 
versial issues as they wish to interpret it for 
the sake of the most practical political re- 
Thus, in parts of the country where 
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old-time isolationist sent 
tively strong it becomes possible for local 
Republican leaders to recall Mr. Dewey's 
speeches of early 1940, without the benefit of 
the correction that would be supplied by a 
strong and continuous affirmation of his posi- 
tion now. In other parts of the country, and 
on other issues, it is possible to reverse this 
practice. In short, as matters stand, Mr. 
Dewey tends to become a man of all colors 
to all people. To the extent that this hap- 
pens, the pre-convention campaign loses 
meaning. 

We believe that this situation should be 
ended promptly by Mr. Dewey's own choice. 
Either Mr. Dewey ought now to reaffirm the 
statement made when he accepted his nomi- 
nation for Governor, to the effect that he will 
“devote the next 4 years exclusively to the 
service of the people of New York State”; or 
he ought now to announce that, while this 
pledge was given in complete good faith, it is 
necessary for him to depart from it. In this 
case he should address himself boldly and 
frankly and vigorously to the great issues of 
the day, so that the Nation, and more par- 
ticularly the delegates to be chosen for the 
Republican convention will know clearly 
where he stands. 


ent is still rela- 





Soldiers’ Vote—Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, an 
article in the Los Angeles Daily News of 
February 5, 1944, by Manchester Boddy, 
discusses a number of timely questions 
worthy of serious consideration. One of 
them deals with free enterprise as some 
corporations have chosen to interpret it 
in their business dealings with our Gov- 
ernment and the public at large. In 
view of the nature and merit of the 
article, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MANCHESTER BODDY 

Here is the weekly report from my anony- 
mous political reporter: 

“The soldier-vote controversy has devel- 
oped into a major political issue, with the 
Republican Party, despite the protests of 
some of its sincere and prudent members, 
on the wrong side. Despite the obvious fact 
that the group of dissident southern Demo- 
crats, allied with administration-baiting Re- 
publ cans in Congress, share the odium for 
attempting to disfranchise millions of men 
on the battle fronts, the baby squalls on the 
G. O. P. doorstep. 

“Indignation among the armed forces, re- 
ported by many correspondents as wide and 
demonstrative, will undoubtedly influence 
their vote, no matter what shape the meas- 
ure may ultimately take. The irony of th 
situation is that notwithstanding the palpa- 
ble fact that it was southern Democrats who 
defined the issue as involving the supremacy 
of the white race, stubborn Republicans, 


e 


seeking to humiliate the president, have 
maneuvered their party into an indefensible 
hole. 
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press his point that the whole pr dure is 
a fraud and a detriment to the morale of the 
forces. His demand th ress stand up 
and be counted was an effective coup. Con- 
sidering that the men, now fighting and dying 
to end the Nazi claim of race supremacy, are 
intended victims of like injustice at home, 
the controversy is sure to have serious reper- 
cussions in a campaign thus far lacking many 


clear lines of demarcation 

“Because the Republicans have been p 
fessing, for more than a generation, that their 
party had its birth in the doctrine that States’ 


rights must not conflict with the authority 
of the Federal Government, it makes the 


G. O. P. position additionally absurd and un- 
tenable. 


“Strangely enough, California Republicans 
have just added fresh fuel to the fire. Before 


adjourning, on a strictly party vote the Re- 
publican majority in the State senate killed 
a resolution favoring Federal action designed 
‘to give every fighting man the rights and 
opportunity for free franchise.” The spokes- 
man for the party at Sacramento voiced the 
Republican stand as in ‘opposition to the 
Federal Government’s encroachment on 
States’ rights.’ That was a neat gratuity to 
California Democrats now hungry for an issue 
to close ranks and bring harmony to a party 
which seems to revel in dissension. 

“Rumors buzzing around hotel lobbies in 
the capital concern the President’s reference 
to the boys conspiring to revive the practices 
of the old ‘laissez faire’ era in marketing 
securities of the blue-sky variety. Accord- 
ing to some of the gossips there will be a sud- 
den cracking down on a number of these re- 
nascent cartels and on individuals and groups 
making hay while the sun of hurried war 
production shines. 

“While there is evidence aplenty that the 
great majority of industrialists and invest- 
ment financiers who enjoyed immunity under 
the law in the pre-New Deal days have ac- 
cepted the _ restrictive legislation which 
brought safe banking and an end to stock 
marxet rigging, there is no doubt that many 
of the gentlemen now clamoring for ‘free en- 
terprise’ are thinking about free racketeering. 
Some have already been nipped by the De- 
partment of Justice for chiseling on war con- 
tracts. Rumor promises more revelations in 
that field. 

“A notorious example during the week was 
not without political sidelights: The Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., controlled by the 
mammoth Anaconda Copper Corporation, was 
on the receiving end of a staggering blow 
an eastern court. 

“Found guilty of delivering to Russia and 
the United States Army Signal Corps equip- 
ment dangerously below specifications, the 
company and some of its minor officials were 
punished by heavy fines and jail sentences 
The court put its finger on the source of the 
fraud when it declared that those who went 
to jail were motivated by ‘blind loyalty to a 
that didn’t seem to appreciate 
| the loyalty it owed the United States.’ Said 
the judge in conclusion: ‘Anaconda Wire & 
Cable was the real culprit.’ 

“The Anaconda Copper Corporation, which 
owns and operates the great copper mines of 
Butte, Mont., has for years endeavored to 
keep a tight rein on Montana politics. Own- 
ing or controlling, also, most of the State 


in 


vast industries—lumber, coal, silver, zinc 
public utilities, hydroelectric plants, etc 
has also added to its assets nearly all the 
| daily newspapers in the Treasure State 
| “While the company has rarely succeeded 


in electing its candidate to the United States 


| 
| Senate or House, it punishes those who of- 
| 
| 


fend it politically by forgetting to mention 
their achievements in the public interests 
in Washington, Senator JamMes E, Murray, 
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consistent supporter of the Roosevelt poll- | 
cies, was the particular victim to such an ex- 
tent that he was obliged to use the radio and 
publicly denounce the copper barons for 
abusing the functions of the pre 

“The company’s purchased press has laid 
down a ceaseless barrage on the Roosevelt | 
administration from the beginning. Even | 
those professing to be Democratic in political 
faith clamor for ‘free rprise’ and de- 
nounce the ‘dangerous bureaucracy’ in 


Washington. 


“The corporation’s spokesmen, arrogantly 


proclaiming in behalf of thcir baronial es- 
tates almost literally a privately owned 
commonwealth, now find themselves embar- 
rassed, not by the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton but by the stern action of the cou! 

and the pr ons of the |] forbidding 


chiseling and imperiling the lives of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces and their allies in war- 
time. 

“FEBRUARY 6, 1944.” 





Post-War Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of a statement 
made by Mr. J. S. Williamson, State 
Highway Commission of South Carolina, 
before the House Committee on Roads. 

Mr. Williamson is also a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
and formerly was president of this or- 
ganization. I hope every Member of the 
House will find time to read the state- 
ment presented before the Roads Com- 
mittee by Mr. Williamson. 

We are extremely proud of our high- 
way department in South Carolina and 
the record it has made since its creation. 
We South Carolinians believe that we 
have the best highway system in the 
United States, and the majority of the 
credit of these roads is due the highway 
officials. 

The highway officials of South Caro- 
lina are heartily supporting H. R. 2426, 
a bill before the Roads Committee for 
consideration at the present time. 

Section 5 of this bill provides: “The Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any project 
provided for by the funds made available by 
this act shall not exceed 75 per centum of the 
cost thereof.” 

This provision of the bill is somewhat a 
departure from previous legislation for regu- 
lar Federal Aid to States in the construction 
of highways, in that the ratio of Federal 
funds to State funds has been increased from 
a maximum of 50 percent of the total con- 
struction cost of Federal aid projects to 75 
percent, and I want to present briefly a few 
pertinent facts in support of this provision 
of the bill. 

Apart from the single purpose of road 
building, the bill has as one of its primary 
objectives, as a part of a national welfare 
program, the creation of useful and meritori- 
ous public works to provide employment dur- 
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ing the transition period between the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and completion of the proce | 
ess of reconversion from a war economy to a 
peace economy. It has always been an ac- 
cepted fact that road building is one of the 
quickest, soundest, and most efficient means 
of providing employment during any period 
when there is idle manpower. And this gen- 
eral welfare factor should be given weight in 
proportion to its importance in considering | 
an increase in the pro rata share of Federal 
aid to the cost of the projects proposed under 
of this bill. The advance de- 
velopment of a large, well-planned highwey 
construction program of useful and merito- 
rious projects will achieve the purpose of 
providing employment and at the same time 
avoid the necessity of huge appropriations 
of Federal funds for man-made work as a 
temporary relief measure. 

The responsibility of providing gainful em- 
ployment for the returning soldiers, as well 
as those engaged in war work in Civilian ca- 
pacities, is a responsibility of the whole Na- 
tion—the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral State governments. I cannot conceive 
of a situation following the war in which the 
soldiers, lors, and marines, who have 
fought so valiantly to bring about the return 
of peace, and the civilian war workers, would 
not be afforded the opportunity of gainful 
employment. These men will not want a 
dole. They will want only an opportunity 
for gainful employment. This does not mean 
that they will all come home asking for mere 
| jobs—to be put on some employer's pay roll. 
There will be hundreds of thousands of the 
men who will be capable of, and who will 
want to, establish themselves in their own 
| businesses in a national economy with oppor- 
| tunities of individual and free enterprise. In 

a large number of cases men who have been 
taken into the armed forces or gone into ci- 
vilian war work have closed down a business 
which they had already established before 
the war. In other instances men who had 
just completed training for special businesses 
or professions have had to postpone the day 
of setting up their business to help fight this 
terrible war. 

The offer of a job is not sufficient for these 
men. They want an economy affording them 
opportunities of gainful employment. 

This post-war highway bill provides for the 
creation of opportunity for gainful employ- 
ment—in jobs, in the supplying of materials 
and equipment, in construction contracting, 
in engineering, in transportation, and in 
many other flelds of endeavor. To be effec- 
tive, however, the program must be sufficient 
in proportion to afford gainful employment 
to millions of men; and herein lies the neces- 
sity for the Federal Government increasing 
its portion of Federal funds for the con- 
struction cost of the proposed projects from 
50 percent of the total cost to 75 percent. 
It is imperative to launch a Nation-wide 
highway-construction program after the war 
of not less than a billion and a half to two 
billion collars annua)ly to be of consequential 
value, and the States are simply not cir- 
cumstanced to finance a program of any- 
where near that proportion on a 50—50 basis. 
State highway departments’ financial posi- 
| tions have been impaired during this war to 

perhaps a greater extent than any other Gov- 

ernment agency. In practically all States 

the highway departments are set up as self- 

financed agencies with the gasoline tax and 
| motor-vehicle license fees making up the bulk 
of their revenues. In many States, however, 

this revenue was not sufficient to build the 
| needed highways under the slow pay-as-you- 
| 


the provisions 


Ss 


sal 


a 
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go plan. Consequently, State highway de- 
partments sold bonds for speeding up road 
and bridge construction programs, pledging 
the anticipated revenues for 15, 20, and 25 
years for payment of principal and interest 









































































on the bonds. The State highway 

ments have a bonded indebtedness: P 

one and one-half billion dollars for S ; 

construction, with an annual debt ¢ ql 
p 


about $176,000,000 for payment of | 
and interest. These bonds were all i 
new highway construction in an « C 
keep the roads up to reasonably 1 
quirements not possible in many S 
der the slow pay-as-you-go plan 

The existing State highway sy : 
beginning of the war, while far from 
in the up-to-date state we would like { 
to have been, were sufficiently modern t . : 
mit their full use for war-transportat r- , 
poses. I shudder to think what our i 
transportation situation would have ! 
it not been for the thousands of miles 
built from State bond sales. Highway t 
portation in this war has been one 
signal achievements of our prepared: 
gram. Yet the States have facing t! 

a condition wherein the States’ inve 
in the roads are not only being im 
heavy and extensive damages to e 1 
caused by heavy wartime traffic of Arn 
hicles and private trucks engaged in h: 
war materials but the anticipated re: 
from the gasoline tax and license fees h 
ecated for payment of the roads h 
dangerously reduced because of the war 
revenue from the gasoline tax is already 
about 35 percent, and there is no rel 
sight. Furthermore, the vehicles causin 
greatest damages to the highways are 
vehicles which do not pay any State g: 
taxes or license fees. In fact, traffic on : 
of the roads is even greater in volume t} 
before the war, but most of the vehicl 
Government-owned and are not payin 
taxes into the State treasuries. The situ 

is alarming. The States cannot possil 
along in this program on a 50-50 basis 

On the other hand. it is equally import 
for the States to bear as heavy a part of t 
cost of the program as the traffic will bear 
is important from the viewpoint of join 
sponsibility, as well as for efficiency and ¢ 
omy. 

The principle of joint participation of Fed 
eral and State governments in the con - 
tion cost of highway projects is a pri 
that has worked successfully for over a qu 
ter of a century since the first Federal 
Rural Post Roads Act was enacted in 1916 

Under the Federal Aid Rural Post Roc 
Act of 1916, the States, in cooperation v 
the Federal Government—under the d - 
tion of the Public-Roads Administrat 
have maintained progressive, sound, and | 
form standards of construction, design i 
methods that would not have been p 
otherwise. In so doing the public has | : 
fited in lower construction and mainte- 
nance cost, better highways—uniform 
marked degree—throughout the Nat 
The only visual evidence of State lines t 
motorist is a single State line sign. R 
way widths, load capacities, alinements 
gredes, road signs, and markings are ¢g 
ally the same on both sides of the Sta‘ 
There is little visual evidence of d 
standards in traveling from Maine to I 
ida or from New York to California 
construction, construction organi!zatic! 
suppliers of materials may deal wit 
State highway department of any Stat« 
der uniform specifications—except fo 
variations as may be required by local 
ditions. 

We are all so accustomed to accepting t! 
uniform standards as a matter of cours 
perhaps, at times we lose sight of the 
that only through joint participatio: 
State and Federal Governments have t! 
standards bcen achieved and maintai 
throughout the years. In fact, this rf 
ciple of joint responsibility and joint 

ticipation in highway construction 
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nd and successful that it would 


r 

: advisable to depart from it for so 
¢ 1 a program as confronts us during the 
t peri d 


as always been recognized that the 
p of the highways should be vested 
$tate or local authorities. This is 
for proper control of traffic and 
enforcement, for mainten: e oper- 


reasons 











and for many other With- 

( State participation in the construction 
cost of the highways, and consequent State 
ship, it might be argued that since the 

1 Government had paid for the entire 

¢ 1e Federal Government should own 
i cperate the roads. Such ownership 
irry with it responsibility for a maze 


problems which I am sure the Fed- 
eral Government would not accept, nor which 
ple would be willing to have placed in 
ntrol of the Federal Government. 
te ownership of the highways insures 
tion of the capital investment by the 
authorities. Without this local owner- 
1ere would be a tendency for the local 
rities to neglect to fully protect the 
i tment. 





previously stated, I firmly believe this 
er of a post-wer highway-construction 
rram should be financed jointly by the 

Federal Government and the States, with the 

States participating to the extent that they 

e financially able to do so, which for a pro- 
m of this proportion, we estimate at about 
ercent of the construction cost. 

In making a survey of all the State high- 

departments on this subject of joint 

State-Federal participation I obtained the 

wing answers to a questionnaire: 

1. The States unanimously favor joint 
State-Federal participation in the cost of the 

k, and the responsibilities of carrying out 

e program. 

2. Only 6 States indicated that they would 
have difficulty in supplying funds for an 

unt of 25 percent or less, and in some 

these States the situation can be remedied 
by State legislation, while only 11 States in- 

ated a preference for more than 25 per- 
cent participation by the States. 

8. Only three States indicated that they 

uld carry out the program on a 50-percent 
basis 

In 1941 there was approximately $214,000,- 

0 of special State imposts on highway users 

erted to nonhighway purposes, and it is 

red that if the 25 percent required of the 

States under this bill is reduced any, it would 

encourage increased diversion on the part 

of some States. 

The total combined income of all of the 
tes from the gasoline tax, motor-vehicle 
nse fees, and other special imposts on 
1way users amounted to just a little less 
n one and one-half billion dollars in 1941, 

hereas the States’ disbursements for ccl- 
tion of revenue, debt service, transfers to 

cal government units, and funds diverted 
nonhighway purposes amounted to about 

#1,000,000,000, leaving only about one-half 
llion dollars out of current revenue for con- 
ruction, maintenance, and State highway 
partment administration expenses. 

A break-down of these receipts and dis- 
bursements for 1941 is as follows: 
Receipts from current State 

revenues: 

Motor-fuel taxes_....... 








$948, 038, 009 


Motor-vehicle registra- 

wen Seen, 666......... a 482, 834, 000 
Motor-carrier taxes__... 21, 139, 000 
Road, bridge, and ferry 

RR TO eee a 16, 954, 000 


Other State imposts..... 6, 547, 000 


receipts........ 1,475, 512,000 


= -—— _— — _---z 


Total 


XC—App.——-75 
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Disbursements: 


Administration and col 





lection of revenue... 49. 579, 0090 
ee yi 3, 050 
Debt service: 

Principal......... 7 82, HF 00 

Interes mipaia 10 
Expenditures and tran s 
to county and local roads 

and sireets: 

P GF JOGRL. «60s. - 297 8, 009 

Local city streets....... 54, 422, G00 

Debt service.......-. . 7, 1€0, 000 
Expenditures and transfers 

for nonhighway purposes_. 214, 353, 000 
Balance applied to construc- 
tion, maintenan ard 
highway department ad- 

a 474, 771, C09 

Total disbursemen - 1,475,512, 009 


I do not have any figures on estimates cf 
the States for maintenance 


requirements for 


first few years after the war, but it is cer- 
tain that such maintenance requirements 
will be far above normal The normal re- 
quirements for maintenance of Siate high- 
ways amounts to about $215,000,000 annual- 


ly, but since Pearl Harbcr, maintenance op- 
erations have been drastically reduced 
sulting in the accumuwiation of damages that 
become ely w the longer the 
work of restoring the damages is postponed 
Our experience in South Carolina has been 
that we have reduced our maintenance 
yenditures by 59 percent since 1941, and un- 
less we should be 





reo 





progress 


yrse 


e€x- 


able to get some of our 
bituminous roads retreated this year, which 
we do not expect to do, we can expect to 





have an annual maintenance bill for several 
years to come about double our normal re- 
quirements. And it should be borne in mind 
that Federal aid is not available under this 
bill, nor under any previous legislation, for 
participating in this maintenance cost. The 
States must supply the money for this item, 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars 
ally. 

Since the war the highways have been 
subjected to unusually damaging traffic in 
the movement of heavy Army vehicles and 
heavy commercial vehicles. State load and 
size restrictions have been lifted to permit 
the hauling of heavy and large size loads for 
war purposes. As an illustration, in South 
Carolina, during the year 1943, 385 special 
permits were issued for overweight and over- 
size loads, as compared with 95 in 1940—an 
increase of about 400 percent. In addition to 
these special permits, it is generally known 
that with the restrictions on tires, gasoline, 
and trucking equipment, all trucks are now 
loaded more heavily than they were before 
the war. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has rules and regulations prescribing 
ninimum loads permitted to be carried, some 
of which even exceed State legal limits 

Figures in South Carolina from our weigh- 
ing stations show that there has been an 
increase of about 45 percent in the average 
weight of the heavy type tractor-semi- 
trailer vehicle since 1937 

All highways are designed with a factor 
of safety for loading capacity. Our high- 


annu- 


ways will all carry these heavy loads but 
@ preponderance of heavy traffic gradually 
does material damage to the roads This 


is exactly what has happened all over the 
country, and particularly in certain 
where there is a concentration of military 
training activity the roads have suffered 
heavily. Mile after mile of highway has 
been damaged beyond the point where re- 
pairs come in the category of maintenance 
repairs. Extraordinary maintenance and, in 
a large number of cases, complete recon- 
struction is necessary. 

All of this extraordinary damage to the 
roads will draw heavily upon State funds for 


areas 
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have drastically reduced the revenues f 
State R from the ¢g li x 
d 1 about 35 recent It is } y - 
\ hat as so the wartime restr 
i r l n n the 
1941 This t y red h 
owever rved to prevent most States from 
accumulating any cash reserves f post-war 
work As matter of fact, what cash re- 
serves the States do have will al needed 
for maintenance renair work ch } been 
neglected during the war 
As one justification for an increase by the 
Federal Government in the propo! n of the 


cost of projects from 650 to 75 perce 
I think that the Federal Government s! 

take into account huge extraord 
maintenance and reconstruction bills 
the States are going to have to bear 
sult of damages to their 


from G 


the 








as a re- 
highway investments 


vernment operation of heavy vehicles 


which do not pay one penny of tax to the 
States Whereas the States’ revenue from 
the gasoline tax has dropped some $5 perc>nt, 
the wear on the roads has increased tre- 


mendously. 

Another justification for increasing the 
Federal-aid share of construction is that the 
Federal Government has collected from high- 
way users about $4,730,000,000 since 1918, and 
at the same time paid out as Federal aid on 
highway work only about $3,322,000,000 (ex- 
clusive of W. P. A. projects). 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize 
the following points in support of the provi- 
sions of the bill fixing the pro rata share of 
Federal aid and State funds at 75 and 25 per- 
cent, respectively: 

1. It is the joint responsibility of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments to undertake and 
carry out this program of post-war highway 
projects in order to provide employment; to 
promote efficiency, economy, and uniformi 
in standards; and for State ownership and 
control of the 
is completed 

2. The program must be sufficient in 
to provide gainful employment to millions 
of servicemen and civilian war workers dur- 





highways after construction 


size 





ing the period immediately following the 
close of the war, and the States are not 
a position to finance more than 25 percent 


f +} 





of the cost of a program of this pro} 

3. The States’ pro rata share of the cost 
of the program should not be set at Ik t 
25 percent because this might result in the 


accumulation of surpluses by some States 


and thereby encourage diversion of highway 
users’ revenues to nonhighway purposes 


4. It appears that the States ca 
about 25 percent 
of this proportion 

5. The Federal Government is fustified 
percent of the cost of 


of the cost of a program 
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AP 
A. While the program 


! provides for, and 
contemplates, needed and meritorious proj- 
ects, it does constitute a part of a general 
rehabilitation and welfare program for which 
the Federal Government would have to fi- 
nance otherwise. 

B. The capital investments of the States 





have been impaired tremendously by heavy 
Army vehicles and privately owned trucks 
engaged in the transportation of war mate- 
rials, all of which damages are a part of the 
cost of the war for which Federal taxes are 
collected 


C. In providing 75 percent of the cost of 
this program the Federal Government would 
be spending only funds collected from high- 
way users, for which the Federal] Government 
has not in years past appropriated for high- 
way purpos 





The Power of a Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, from that 
fateful day, December 7, 1941, when the 
unprovoked and treacherous attack by 
the Japanese on Pear] Harbor forced this 
Nation into armed conflict, down to the 
present moment, a vast number of peo- 
ple, learned and otherwise, have busied 
themselves with post-war planning. Out 
of the numberless blueprints so carefully 
drawn, out of the countless books and 
pamphlets written on the subject and out 
of all the editorials, orations, and broad- 
casts with which the country has been 
flooded, there has finally emerged but 
one generally accepted conclusion—our 
victory in this war must be followed by 
the participation of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
an international organization of free and 
sovereign nations clothed with adequate 
power and authority to maintain a last- 
ing peace. To this conclusion both 
branches of the Congress of the United 
States have given their approval and it 
is undoubtedly endorsed by the American 
public. 

As a final and crowning endorsement 
of such an international organization 
comes the epproval of the four great 
allies, the Governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China, as evi- 
denced by the joint declaration made to 
the world by their representatives after 
their historic conferences at Cairo and 
Tehran. This endorsement was ex- 
pressed in the following clear and un- 
mistakeble language: 

That they— 





The Allied Governments referred to— 
recognize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization, based on the principles 
of sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, and open to membership by all such 
states, large and small, for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


To thus become agreed among our- 
seives and with our allies upon an in- 








disputable right and necessary course of | 
procedure is an admirable accomplish- 
ment. It is, therefore, with regret that 
I am impelled to call attention to the 
fact that, insofar as our Government is 
concerned, the accomplishment is just as 
ineffective as it is admirable. It is com- 
mendable in that it is an endorsement 
by the Nation and the Nation’s repre- 
sentatives of a means for the accom- 
plishment of a desired end. It is ineffec- 
tive because it neither legally binds nor 
authorizes the Nation’s Government to 
pursue the course of action it approves. 

Before the United States can partici- 
pate in an organization such as that com- 
mended by its Congress, endorsed by its 
citizenship and approved by its Chief 
Executive, it will be necessary for the 
Government to conclude a binding agree- 
ment with such other sovereign nations 
as may be acceptable parties to the pro- 
posed international organization. Under 
our Constitution, our laws, our prece- 
dents, and the decisions of our courts, 
such an agreement can only be made by 
our President. If, however, such an 
agreement is made and concluded in the 
form of a treaty, it must, according to 
a provision of our Constitution, be made 
“by and with the advice of the Senate 
provided that two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

There, Mr. Speaker, we have the hurdle 
that must be surmounted ere the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can, by 
enteiing into an agreement in the form 
of a treaty with another nation or na- 
tions, become a party to the maintenance 
of a lasting peace in the manner already 
approved by our allies, already com- 
mended by resolutions adopted by both 
branches of Congress and already ac- 
claimed by the public. The advance ap- 
proval by Congress of a proposed inter- 
national organization cannot possibly be 
twisted into a ratification of any treaty 
made or that might hereafter be made 
by the President, even though the treaty 
be made for the sole purpose of attaining 
the very objective commended by Con- 
gress. Therefore, it now seems inevitable 
that when the great war in which we 
are now engaged is brought to a victori- 
ous conclusion, this mighty, peace-loving 
Nation of ours is destined to find itself 
in exactly the same situation it faced at 
the close of World War No. 1—a situa- 
tion then handled with disastrous re- 
sults. 

Regardless of all post-war planning, 
however beautifully designed, regardless 
of congressional resolutions, however ex- 
pressed, regardless of popular demands, 
though unanimously voiced, regardless of 
the sclemn declaration of our allies, con- 
curred in by our President, we are des- 
tined to face as we did 25 years ago the 
necessity of choosing between two 
courses of procedure in the matter of set- 
ting up machinery to insure a lasting 
peace to a war-torn world. We will have 
to choose either to submit our peace 
agreement to the Senate as we did then, 
in the form of a treaty for ratification 
and thus subject it to a veto of a minor- 


ity of one-third of the Members of that 
body who might be present, or we must 
see to it that the momentous document 
At the 


is not subjected to that danger. 
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close of World War No. 1, we chose the 


former course and the tragedy of that 


v 


decision is now being written in blood ang 


tears. 
In view of the constitutional provision 


I have quoted, it is, of course, proper ang 








. . 2 v\ 
avoid the submission of a peace treaty ¢ 


ertinent to inquire how it is proposed to 
the Senate for ratification. The answer 
is, that no such proposal is made. It js 
not suggested that any constitutiona] re- 
quirement be either avoided or evaded 
It is, however, not only suggested, by 
earnestly urged: First, that no peace 
agreement entered into by the United 
States with other nations at the close of 
the war be either made or concluded as 
or in the form of a treaty; second, that 
no peace agreement involving the estab- 
lishment of an organization among na- 

tions of the world for the preservation of 

peace be submitted to the Senate of the 

United States for ratification or approval] 

under any rule of procedure whereby 

such approval or ratification may be de- 

nied by a minority of one-third of the 

Senators present; third, that, at the in- 

Stigation of the State Department or on 
the request of Congress, made through 
the adoption of a resolution either be- 
fore or after the making of a peace 
agreement, the agreement may be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval by a ma- 
jority vote in both the House and the 
Senate. 

It is quite to be expected that the le- 
gality of the procedure I am urging wil! 
be questioned. Most of those who are 
doubtful will merely point to the treaty 
provision of the Constitution and ther; 
rest their argument. These people over- 
Icok the fact that the procedure I am 
suggesting has frequently been followed 
in the making of international agree- 
ments, frequently questioned and just as 
frequently sustained by the courts of the 
Nation. In the course of my further dis- 
cussion of this vital and important mat- 
ter, I shall cite a number of the cases, 
decisions, and precedents to which I 
refer. 

Several months ago my attention was 
attracted and held by a timely and r 
marxably able editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The caption of that edi 
torial posed a question then and now of 
moment not only to our age but perhaps 
to all future ages. This caption read, 
“Can 33 Senators veto peace?” 

I preserved that editorial. It is now 
even more pertinent and timely than it 
was on the day of its first publication. 
Although since its appearance the ques 


‘ 


tion propounded by its caption has been 
widely and frequently discussed by other 
ecitors and columnists, I have yet to find 


another article dealing with the same 
subject with equal clearness, understand 
ing, and logic. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial and 
in the following discussion will under 
take to answer the editor’s direct and 
implied questions. 

It seems that regardless of all that 
has been said upon the subject, the an- 
swer to the question in reference to the 
veto power of a Senate minority has 
never yet been made clear to the Ameri- 
can people. Too long have they been 
drilled in the doctrine that the founders 





St 








af this Government deliberately and by 
nstitutional provision conferred upon 

ne of our legislative bodies an exclusive 

nd irrevocable right of veto of inter- 
nal agreements, such veto to be 
‘ted, not through majority action, 
by the refusal of a small minority 
ncur. 

The very form of the question posed 
hy the Post editorial is provocative of 

rious thought, and a full and complete 
nswer, the verity of which is supported 
y both law and precedent, may be the 
caving factor in determining a great issue 
of the post-war period. In fact, it may 

an the difference between the surety 
f permanent peace and the recurrence 
hin a few years of another devastat- 
war. Such an answer is required 

y the present crisis and demanded by 
American people, civilian and soldier 

» all of whom have a right to know 

t their sacrifice of blood and treasure 
n the winning of the war in which we 

now engaged will not have been in 

Sacrificing brevity for clarity, let us 
put the question in different form: Can 

Senators—-a minority of one-third 

is l—of our smaller national legisla- 

e body, veto any understanding or 

reement made between our Govern- 
and any other nation or nations 

r the preservation to the world of a 

ting peace? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to this mo- 
mentous question, as I have already 
explained, is a conditional “yes.” Yes; 

any understanding or agreement be- 
tween our Government and any other 
nation or nations is made in the form 
of a treaty and submitted to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. One-third plus one 
of the Senators voting can veto any in- 
ternational agreement submitted to the 
Senate in the form of a treaty. The 
country has unhappy knowledge of this 
fact. It learned it as a matter of record 
in the years 1919 and 1920, when a Sen- 
te minority vetoed the League of Na- 
tions. The country knows it now in the 
sufferings of a second world war which 
could have been avoided, it is generally 
believed, had not such a Senate minority 
prevented the entry of the United States 
into the League of Nations and World 
Court by vetoing the proposals when 
presented as treaties. 

The able editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post fully understood all this, of 
course. He evidently had various other 
meanings in mind in asking the question, 
“Can 33 Senators veto peace?”—for fully 
implied by this question are the follow- 
ing other questions: 

First. Must a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators be given an 
pportunity to veto peace by rejecting a 
reaty? 

Second. Will a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators veto peace if 
given the opportunity to reject a treaty? 

Third. Should a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators be given the 
opportunity to veto peace by presenting 
the peace to them in the form of a 
treaty? 

Mr. Speaker, I now proceed to answer 
in the negative the first of these implied 


ment 











the Senators be given such an oppor- 
tunity? The editor has perhaps suf- 
ficiently answered the question by his 
direct reference to our congressional his- 


tory. He says: 
voidance of the Senate minority's veto 
power over treaties is not new or unprece- 


dented. The annexation of Texas was accom- 
plished by a joint resolution of Congress 
after a treaty for the same purpose had been 
defeated in the Senate. More than 50 years 
later, Hawaii was annexed to the Union by 
the same method and for the same reason 
Something similar may happen again. 


Sir, that quotation is a statement of a 
historical fact, and unless Texas be re- 
garded as a mere squatter on the Union, 
the editor must be right in his conten- 
tion that a joint resolution of the Houses 
of Congress may be used instead of the 
treaty method; otherwise, Texas is not a 
constitutional member of the Union. 
Our recent colleague, Congressman Ram- 
Say, of West Virginia, in a brief but meaty 
speech made on the floor of the House on 
November 30, 1942, has referred to this 
matter. He said: 

Of course, the most outstanding incident 
in our country’s history, where Congress and 
the President accomplished by Executive 
agreement what they could not do by treaty, 
was the admission of Texas into the Union, 
an act which may be accounted as more 
than an international agreement. It was an 
amalgamation of peoples as well as the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the United 
States. 

The annexation of Texas was first submit- 
ted to the Senate by treaty signed by John C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of State, and by the Texas 
Representatives, Van Zand and Henderson, 
on April 12, 1844, whereupon the Senate re- 
jected this treaty by a vote of 16 ayes to 35 
nays. 

President Tyler then requested action by 
the Congress, and said: 

“The power of Congress is fully competent 
in some other form of proceeding to accom- 
plish everything that a formal ratification of 
the treaty could have accomplished.” 

In compliance with the request, a joint res- 
olution was introduced in the House to take 
the place of the formal treaty, and later this 
resolution was passed in the Senate by the 
vote of 27 to 25, and in the House by a vote 
of 132 to 76, and Texas by a majority vote 
of both Houses took its place in the Union. 


Daniel Webster gave a verdict of valid- 
ity to the Texas procedure in a discussion 
had in the Senate after the State had 
been admitted to the Union by adoption 
of a joint resolution. Referring to it he 
said: 


It is a law founded on a contract with 
Texas, and designed to carry that contract 
into effect. A recognition founded not on any 
consideration or any contract would not be 
so strong as it now stands on the face of the 
resolution. Now, I know no way, I candidly 
confess, in which this Government, acting in 
good faith, as I trust it always will, can re- 
lieve itself from that stipulation and pledge, 
by any honest course of legislation what- 
ever. And, therefore, I say again that, so 
far as Texas is concerned—the whole of 
Texas south of 36 degrees 30 minutes, which 
I suppose embraces all the slave territory— 
there is no iand, not an acre, the character 
of which is not established by law, a law 
which cannot be repealed without the viola- 
tion of a contract, and plain disregard of the 
public faith. 


The joint resolution as to Texas was 


questions, Must one-third plus one of | deliberately designed, we know, to avoid 
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a veto by a minority of the Senate of this 
international agreement with Texas, and 


was so recognized and challenged. But 

lay never challenged it. This quartette 
lends to the proceeding an evidence of 
validity that rises high above the least 


shadow of doubt or quibble. 
Douglas was for it, as was Levi Wood- 
bury, successor to Story on the Sup: 
Court. 

Taney showed the way in Holmes 
against Jennison and was joined by 
Story. It might be said that here was an 
unanimity of great minds concerning 
the constitutional validity of this inter- 
national agreement annexing Texas by 
the method of action by Congress on a 
joint resolution rather than the method 
of treaty. 

It was pointed out that the legislature 
can make contracts which are not treat- 
ies within the meaning of section 2 of 
article 2, requiring advice and consent of 
the Senate. Douglas pointed out that the 
Congress had the power to borrow money 
on a contract with a foreign nation; and 
it would not be a treaty; Belser, Alabama, 
said that legislative contracts could be 


Stephen 


eme 


made for territory, trade, or anything 
else, under the power of sovereignty; 


Woodbury asserted that most of the pow- 
ers given to Congress relate to foreign 
affairs; Bayly, Virginia, cited the opinion 
of Chief Justice Taney in Holmes v. Jen- 
nison (14 Peters 571)—concurred in by 
Story, McLean, and Wayne—that the 
Constitution mentioned not only treaties, 
but confederations, agreements, and 
compacts; t these were not empty 
phrases; supporting his statement by ref- 
e. neces to Vattel The Speaker also 
cited section 10 of article I of the Con- 
stitution to that a State cculd 
make an agreement or compact with a 
foreign nation “with the consent of Con- 
gress.” Surely, if Congress can permit a 
State to do so, Congress can do so in its 
own right. 

The Post editorial to which I have 
referred also cites many precedents sup- 
porting the propriety and validity of such 
action by majorities in the Houses of 
Congress. The author writes: 


hat 


Snow 


Because the executive agreement can be 
endorsed by both Houses of Congress by a 
simple majority vote, instead of the two- 


thirds vote required for approval of a treaty 
by the Senate, the popularity of the execu- 
tive agreements as a means of effecting ar- 


rangements with foreign countries has grown 
since the senatorial battle of the century in 
1920. Almost half as many executive ree- 
ments have already been made in the 2 


decades since the armistice of 1918 as in the 
13 decades between 1789 and the armistice. 
These include agreements to set up a Mixed 
Claims Commission for Germany, to can 

the Lansing-Ishii Agreement with Japan, to 
fund the war debts of Great Britain and other 
countries, to regulate radio communications 
with Canada, to alter the international courts 
in Chinese port cities, to stimulate reciprocal 






trade with various countrie Surely lend- 
lease and the Atlantic bases-50 destroye 
deal affected the United States as definitely 
as we used to think the League of Nati 
would. Yet neither was presented to 


Senate as a treaty 


Mr. Speaker, allow me to add that the 
editor has been far from exhaustive in 
his list of precedents. He might have 
added that the executive agreements of 
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compared with about 800 treaties, and 
that the Supreme Court has held that 
these agreements carried the same valid- 
ity under our Constitution as do treaties. 

The following cases may be consulted 
as to this conclusion of the Court: United 
States against Belmont, decided Febru- 
ary 2, 1942; The Altman Co. v. United 
States (224 U. S. 583); United States v. 
Curtis Wright Export Corporation (299 
U. S. 304). 

May I refer also to a statement by Pro- 
fessor Burdick, an authority on this sub- 
ject and a student of constitutional law, 
teaching at Cornell University. He said: 

The fact that the treaty-making power was 
created as it was, with the participation only 
of the President and the consent of the Sen- 
ate by two-thirds vote, is rather a historical 
accident. It is also very clear from the Con- 
stitution that the Congress, acting through 
both its branches, is expressly authorized to 
deal with matters of international relations 
and particularly and expressly with matters 
of finance and appropriation. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the two functions of the treaty- 
making power and of the congressional power 
overlap, and treaties have not infrequently 
dealt with matters with regard to which Con- 
gress might act, and also congressional action 
has dealt with matters which might have 
been dealt with by treaty, and we have been 
referred this morning to the annexation of 
T2xas and the annexation of Hawaii, which 
carried the doctrine even further, of con- 
gressional action in the field of international 
affairs which might be covered by treaty. 
And, of course, we have also the making of 
peace with Germany by joint resolution—a 
field which normally is covered by treaty. I 
think there is no question that those actions 
were all within the constitutional powers of 
Congress. 

In this connection may I also refer to 
the view of another able scholar in this 
subject, James F. Barnett, to be found in 
the Yale Journal of Law of 1905-06, under 
the title “International Agreements.” 
He writes: 

The making of agreements by virtue of an 
act of Congress seems to show a tendency 
toward the practice which prevails in other 
states of the world. In no European consti- 
tution is the approbation of treaties entrusted 
to one branch of the legislative body alone. 
A simple majority vote of both branches is 
the universal requirement. Moreover, the 
general rule is that only certain kinds of 
treaties such as those relating to cessions of 
territory, to commerce, or those imposing 
financial obligations need be submitted to 
the legislature (p. 69). 


Nor should we overlook the great cir- 
cumstance of the existence of a body of 
law known as the law of nations, jus 
gentium, long since binding all civilized 
states, This body of law was accepted 
by us under a resolution passed by the 
Continental Congress and confirmed un- 
der the present Constitution by the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, using not the 
treaty method but the legislative power 
of Congress. Of course, we know that 
innumerable subjects like the prize court 
do not rest in treaty; all of which make 
it evident that the treaty method rep- 
resents only a special case or extra 
method of the lawmaking powers under 
the Constitution to deal with interna- 
tional relations. 

It requires a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses to overcome a veto by the Presi- 
dent. 


| 


the United States number some 1,500, as | minority of the Senators voting can veto 








an international agreement if it be pre- 
sented to the Senate alone in the form 
of a treaty; and this incongruity in 
direct contravention of the general legis- 
lative principle of majority rule in the 
Senate and the House. What was the 
purpose here? Alexander Hamilton ex- 
plains that it was designed to secure 
secrecy in treaty making in those par- 
ticular cases which in that age might 
invite secrecy. Hamilton said: 

It se-\dom happens in the negotiation of 
treaties, of whatever nature, but that perfect 
secrecy and immediate dispatch are some- 
times requisite. There are cases where the 
most useful intelligence may be Obtained if 
the persons possessing it can be relieved from 
apprehensions of discovery. ‘Those appre- 
hensions will operate on those persons, 
whether they are actuated by mercenary or 
friendly motives, and there doubtless are 
many of both descriptions who would rely 
on the secrecy of the President but who 
would not confide in that of the Senate, and 
still less in that of a large popular assembly. 
The Convention have done well, therefore, 
in so disposing of the power of making 
treaties, that although the President must, 
in forming them, act by the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, yet he will be able to 
manage the business of intelligence in such 
a manner as prudence may suggest. 


That secrecy was then and had long 
been a characteristic of the whole or 
part of the treaty and a Senate then 
small in numbers assuredly give the ex- 
planation according to Hamilton. But 
what can be the secrecy now involved in 
this great subject? Not secrecy but the 
fullest publicity of legislative discussion 
is surely a demand of the first order, with 
world law and order as the subject in- 
volved. 

Mr. Speaker, continuing with the 
precedents as to the power of joint ac- 
tion by Congress, I would refer my col- 
leagues to an extensive report made for 
the Committee on Foreign Affdirs of this 
House by the late Senator Burton, then 
a Member of the House. This memo- 
rable examination of this subject was 
made by the committee a few years ago, 
and there are no doubt many here who 
remember this illustrious man of Ohio 
who brought in the report. He covered 
the subject with the utmost fairness. 
The object was to advise the House as to 
whether entry into the World Court 
might be effectuated by an act of Con- 
gress as Well as by treaty. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs reported as fol- 
lows: 

It seems clear that by a resolution origi- 


nating in the House adherence to the World 


Court could be secured by legislation. 

Policies of the Nation, both foreign and 
domestic, are supposed to be expressive of 
the opinions of people. Treaties and foreign 
relations are no exception to this rule. 

The constitutional provision for the ad- 
vice and consent of one of the two Houses 
of Congress is largely based upon the neces- 
sity for secrecy and dispatch. No injunction 
of secrecy has been imposed upon the rec- 
ommendation for a world court, and as re- 
gards dispatch, only 1 day less than 2 years 
has elapsed since it was presented to the 
Senate by President Harding. 


In his speech to the House Representa- 
tive Burton also stated: 


I have set forth in my report that we could 
But a mere one-third. plus one | pass a resolution initiated in the House)in 
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which, if the Senate concurred, it wo) 


has done that. 
lution originating in the House after a tr: 
had failed. 
lution in this House and passed in the Se, 








uld be 
binding. On several occasions the Co; 


We annexed Texas by ve 


We annexed Hawaii by a ; 


ate after a treaty had failed. We, the House 
took the initiative for peace with Gern 


in 1921. (CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD, 68th C 
2d sess., vol. 66, pt. 5, p. 5405, Mar. 3, 19 


<0.) 


In its labors the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House at that time ex- 
amined the precedents generally. I shall 
refer to a few-of them in the briefes: 
way. They all support the principle that 
Congress may act in the field of inter- 
national relations to effectuate its object 
through its single and only available 
organ, the President, when internationa] 
action is involved. 

REQUESTING PRESIDENT TO REVOKE TREATY ¥ ITH 
GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1846, Mr. Ingersoll reported from 
the Committce on Foreign Affairs a joint 
resolution requesting the President to 
give notice to the Government of Great 
Britain that the convention of 1827 
should be annulled 12 months after such 
notice, This resolution passed the House 
on February 9 by a vote of 163 “ayes” 
to 54 “nays.” The Senate amended the 
resolution and it then went to confer- 
ence. Both Houses in 1846 went into 
conference and the amended resolution 
ultimately was passed. 

AUTHORIZING PRESIDENT TO ARRANGE 

ARBITRATION INSTITUTIONS 


In 1888 a bill was passed in the Hous 
authorizing the President to arrange a 
conference for the purpose of promoting 
arbitration and encouraging reciprocal 
commercial relations between the United 
States and enumerated countries of 
Latin America. This bill also passed the 
Senate and became a law May 24, 1888. 
It led to the establishment of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Re- 
publics. 

AUTHORIZING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS— 
RIO DE LA PLATA 


In March 1818, Mr. Clay moved in the 
House an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill to provide $18,000 for an outfit 
and a year’s salary for a minister to the 
Government of Rio de la Plata. This 
motion was rejected on March 30 of that 
year. However, Mr. Clay again, on April 
4, 1820, moved in the House for an ap- 
propriation for such an outfit and salary 
for such minister or ministers as the 
President might, with the concurrence 
of the Senate, send to any of the South 
American governments that had been 
established and were maintaining their 
independence against Spain. This mo- 
tion was carried. 


RESOLUTION REPUDIATING 
HAWAII 


February 7, 1894, the House passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, First, that it is the sense of this 
House that the action of the United States 
Minister in employing United States naval 
forces and illegally aiding in overthrowing 
the constitutional government of the Ha- 


FOR 


NAVAL ACTION IN 


waiian Islands in January 1893, and in set- 
ting up in its place a provisional government 
not republican in form and in opposition to 
the will of the majority of the people, was 


contrary. to the traditions of our Repub): 





—” 








he spirit of our Constitution, and should 
i is condemned. 


The Senate passed a similar resolution, 
e policy of President Cleveland was 
conformable to the two resolutions. 
DECLINING MANDATE OVER ARMENIA 

May 27, 1920, Senator Lodge, from the 

Committee on Foreign Relations of the 

Senate, submitted a report and concur- 
resolution in which the wane were 

oved, “the House concurring,” to the 

that Congress declined to grant to 

Executive the power to accept a man- 

date over Armenia, as requested in a mes- 

of the President May 24, 1920. This 
lution was adopted in the Senate. 

CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A WORLD COURT 


The naval appropriation bill of June 2, 
16. as passed in the House, authorized 
President to invite the governments 
> world to send representatives to a 
erence which should be charged with 
ities of suggesting an organization, 
urt of arbitration, or other body to 
h Gap d questions between nations 
uld be referred for adjudication and 
( ful settlement. 
Here you have Congress 
for a world court. 


itself provid- 


AUTHORIZING AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
GRESS TO ESTABLISH ARBITRATION, ETC. 
March 29, 1886, Mr. William McKinley, 





terward President of the United States, 
duced a bill authorizing the Presi- 
of the United States to in ite the 
nomous governments of America to 
id delegates to an international con- 
ss to arrange the settlements of na- 
nal differences by arbitration. 
February 3, 1911, a resolution (H. J. 
Res. 278) was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by Mr. Garner, 
essing the opinion of Congress as to 
the ‘propriety of a joint agreement be- 
veen the various governments of Amer- 
ica for the mutual guaranty of their 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS WITH PERSIA 
In the year 1882 a resolution was intro- 
duced in the House providing for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Persia. This was amended so as 
to provide for a chargé d’affaires and a 
consul general at Teheran. This resolu- 
tion passed the Senate and became a law. 
RESOLUTION INTERVENING IN CUBA 
The joint resolution of 1898 declaring 
the necessity for intervention of the 
United States to remedy conditions in 
the island of Cuba, originated in the 
House. It passed the Senate and was 
approved by the President. 


RESOLUTION PROHIBITING TREATIES WITH INDIANS 
On March 3, 1871, an act prohibiting 
he making of further treaties with the 
Indian tribes as if they were independent 
nations was approved by the President. 


s > 
Here is an act of Congress. Before that 
time treaties had been made with these 


tri b s in the 
eign naticns. 


same manner as with for- 
This_prohibition was car- 
ied in an appropriation act which origi- 
nated in the House. 
The subject was also considered by the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate in 
connection with the ade Agreement 
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Act of 1934 when the Senate Committee 
reported 

We consider it 
tional legal cons 
tion It executive 


And 


is clear that 
iderations required ratifica- 
agreements. 


no constitu- 


here, sir, I should observe that 
while the subject is in no state of doubt, 
there is much general ignorance as to 
this plenary power possessed by Con- 
gress to act in international affairs 
No doubt, I repeat, because judicial and 
congressional precedents leave no open- 
ing for doubt; but there is a woeful lack 
of knowledge concerning it. The sub- 
ject is especially the victim of the one- 
book man and his failings. Observe 
him, this one-book man, if you will. He 
picks up the Constitution and reads some 
24 words out of a paragraph of more 
than 100 words in article I, as follows: 

He (the President) shall have power by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. 





Our one-book man immediately con- 
cludes that these words set forth the be- 
ginning and the end of the power of tl 
Republic to act legislatively in interna- 
tional matters; and thus the idea of 
action by joint legislation of the two 
Houses never enters this one-book mind. 
Evei commentators in the press often 
assume that the above words are exclu- 
sive and that the Senate has a monop- 
oly on the subject. They do not posi- 
tively assert this to be true, but as one- 
book men on this subject, they know 
only of the treaty approach: and so un- 
wittingly are preparing us again to fall 
into the trap of a recalcitrants’ minority. 
The original one-book man of history 
was doubtless the Caliph Omar, whose 
conquering general having taken Alex- 
andria asked of Omar what he should 
do with the Alexandrian Library. The 
Caliph is said to have answered: 

If the books agree with the 
the Library is unnecessary; 
then they 
the flames. 


Koran then 
if they conflict, 
are infidel and should be put to 





The torch was applied; and so per- 
ished the University of Alexandria, es- 
tablished by Aristotle, the first in his- 
tory, and repository of the learning of 
the ancient world, after nearly a thou- 
sand years of service to mankind. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, our judges happily have 
been more than one-book men. The Su- 

reme Court has had to examine this 

bject under the various conditions 
which have developed in our relations 
with other nations. I have said that 


there are some 1,500 Executive agree- 
ments which find th ir validity in three 
sources of authority: 


First. Authori ty imminent in the 
President’s office as the single organ of 
the Government under the Constitution 
to act executively in international 
fairs. 

Second. A 


af- 


uthority im plied as a matter 


of administrative necessity in effectuat- 
ing an existing trea ty. 
Third. Authority derived under an act 


or joint resolution of Congress. The fol- 
lowing cases deal directly with our sub- 
ject: United Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 304); United 
States v. Pink ¢ 203). 


States v. 
(289 U. S. 
315 U.S. 
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May I direct the attention of the 
House to the following extracts from 
opinions of the Supreme Cx urt: 

As a result of the separati 1 Great 
Britain by the C nie 1 1 . 
the powers of ext l sove I i 
from tt Crown, not to the C nies s¢v- 
erally but to the Cx lies in thei ’ 
capacity as the United States of A : 
(United States v. Curtiss-Wri 1 


To which the Court added: 


The investment of the Federal Government 
with the powers of external sovereignty did 
not depend up n the affirmative grants of 


the Constitution (Curtiss case). 


And then continued: 
This 


cases 


the Court recognized in 
cited and found the warrant for its 
conclusions not in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution but in the Law of Nations 

As a member of the family of nations the 


each of the 





right and power of the United States in that 
foreign field are equal to the right and | I 
of the other natio: Otherwise the United 
States is r completely sove 1 

The Court points out that 

The power to acquire territory by discovery 
and occupat power to expel unde- 
slrand_e aliens, the t i = 
national agreements c I ( ite 

col it l { 
«& Vv. ¢ 224 5 f e 

\ i expre ffirme b ( « 
« + ‘ ov 4 vy 
ir rable from the ¢ é of . 
ality. 

As to the vs ity of such act the 
Court finds: 

A aty is the “I of the I r a 
su] acy ¢ VI, « < { t 
Co1 ut Su iter n 5 

d agreeme s Lit i ment 
have a similar dignity 

There are 1 ch compacts, of which a 





protocol, a modus vivendi, a postal conven- 





tior and egreer like that now under 
Cc iderat ul ustrations. 
The power of the President in respect to 


the recognition of a foreign government, in- 
cludes t! ywer to remove such obstacles to 
full recognition as the settlement of claims 
of our nationals (Pink case, p. 205 

All constitutional 


the executive or in 


ep 


acts of power whether in 
the judicial departme: 
lave as much legal validity a 

ded from the legislature 


(Curtis case, p. 330). 


~ 


they procee 


And as to the power of Congress to act 
through the President, 
dent to act under cong 


and of the 


resslonal direc- 


tion, the Court says: 

In view of the delicacy of foreign rela- 
tions and of the p r pecu e | - 
dent in this regard Congressior l¢ - 
tion Ww is to be n e effec € l- 

ad of i ‘ 7 } 1 
a ree discr 1 f ( l 
I adm yle were ¢ f<- 

f $ e i l 

U n le ce f - 
cepti 1umos ( t 

pI the e 


In the above case the val 0 j t 
resolution of Coner¢ wa ilenged cn 
the ground that it conferred an uncone- 
stitutional delegation of power to the 
Executive to confer with « American 
republics and to do such acts as might 
contribute to the 1 tion « I e 
between twoc ar. 
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Note, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, that the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that in governing our relations with 
other nations: First, “International un- 
derstanding, compacts, and the princi- 
ples of international law” may be fully 
employed, without the necessity of a ref- 


erence of them to the Senate as treaties 
and thereby incurring the peril of a 
minority veto. 

Mr. Speaker, the noteworthy circum- 
stances among all the examples is that 


the principle of the authority of Con- 
gress to act in this matter is never de- 
nied and that as to all the 1,500 Execu- 
tive agreements negotiated without rat- 
ification by the Senate not a single one 
has been upset by the courts. 

It is ane should be clear enough, as the 
Supreme Court has found for us, that our 
institutions do not leave us as a nation 
at the mercy of an irresponsible minor- 
ity in our international relations. 

Mr. Speaker, if now the question is 
put to us, Must a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators be given the 
opportunity to veto peace, our answer 
is an unqualified “No.” No such exclu- 
sive power, no such monopoly of juris- 
diction belongs to the Senate, since the 
Congress clearly possesses plenary power 
to establish the law to govern us in in- 
ternational matters. And note well that 
the State Department and the President 
may decide whether or not the peace 
document shall go into the hands of such 
a minority, by sending it to the Senate 
alone as a treaty, or instead, sending it 
to the two Houses of Congress for a 
majority action, as an international un- 
derstanding or compact. 

Now, I come to the second question 
implied in this pregnant editorial: 

Will a minority of one-third plus one of 
the Senators veto peace if given the oppor- 
tunity of treaty rejection? 


As to this question, begging a prophecy 
as it does as to what such a Senate mi- 
nority will do, I undertake to give no 
certain answer. I can only refer you and 
my colleagues to history. But there is 
such a history. There is a history of mi- 
nority control, a calamitous history of 
such control exerted no less than three 
times in the last generation. A minority 
of the Senators 1919-1920 vetoed our 
cooperation with other nations to sup- 
port peace, law, and order through the 
League of Nations. A minority again in 
1926 vetoed our entry into the World 
Court, an institution fashioned by the 
hands of the late Elihu Root, who, his 
heart driven to despair by Senate action, 
declared lamentingly: 

Can it be that the people of the United 
States do not care whether or not anything 
is done to make it possible to outlaw war? 


Aczain in 1835 a like minority of Sena- 
tors vetoed our entering that Court 
though it then had some 57 sovereign 
states as members, and had known the 
presence of several American judges, in- 
cluding our recent Chief Justice Hughes. 
Who will ever forget the campaign of 
animosity conducted then by the hates 
of history, of party, and of Woodrow 
Wilson—the concoctions of misrepre- 





sentation composed like the Witches’ 
Broth: 


Double, double toil and trouble; 
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Fire burn and cauldron bubble. j 


Fillet of a finny snake, ! 


In the cauldron boil and bake, 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizzard's leg and owlet’'s wing. 

For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a Nell-broth boil and bubble. 


Mr. Speaker, the press reports that 
several of the Senators who composed 
the Wilson delenda est vendetta of 1919- 
20—for as such only can I describe it— 
are still Members of that body. Of the 
minorities who vetoed our adherence to 
the World Court in 1926 and 1935, many 
more remain still as Members of the Sen- 
ate. What will these, the survivors of 
other victorious battles against the adop- 
tion of peace institutions, do? Will they 
again attempt to veto peace? I do not 
know. But judging from the rumblings 
as to their attitudes one sees in the press, 
the prospect is altogether disheartening. 

I do not undertake to prophesy. I do 
pray with all my soul that no exclusive 
warrant be given again to the survivors 
of that “battalion of death” of those days 
to trample down in destruction and blood 
the cries of human beings, on every con- 
tinent and on all the islands of the seas, 
to live in a peaceful world—a world of 
law and order. 

Do I overstate the danger? Let me 
read what a sober author, Dr. Fleming, 
has to say on the subject generally in 
his great work, Treaty Veto of the Amer- 
ican Senate: 

Minority control tends to increase. The 
two-thirds requirement not only puts it in 
the power of the opposing party to sabotage 
our treaties if it thinks the policy will pay 
in winning the votes of certain States or 
minority groups, but it enables a small fac- 
tion of the Senators to dominate the Senate 
and the country when a crucial treaty is pro- 
posed. The group may be composed of a 
dozen confirmed radicals, or a handful of 
determined reactionaries, or, if a President 
has been long in office, of his personal ene- 
mies, men who have been crossed in previous 
political campaigns or disappointed over the 
distribution of patronage. 


Just so, as we too well know. That the 
minority at first may be less than one- 
third plus one boots no assurance; for, as 
Dr. Fleming adds: 


They may not be numerous, but if they 
are determined they cannot only prolong 
consideration of the treaty while passions 
and prejudices and fears are aroused in var- 
ious quarters of the country, but they can 
so intimidate the majority that damaging 
concessions will be given them out of fear 
that they may wean away just a few votes 
from the protreaty side and gain the neces- 
sary third of the Senate. Some Senators are 
sure to be uneasy about the effect of the 
continued fulminations on their constitu- 
ents, and they may at any time decide that 
it would be easier to vote for the proposed 
amendment than to explain to the folks at 
home why it was unnecessary or inadvisable. 


What then? Then it happens that the 
friends of the treaty begin to appease, 
appease one Senator after another by 
granting killing amendments to the 








treaty, until its virtues and substan 
have been conceded away and its obje 
tive lost. This has indeed been the his 
tory of the peace document on the thre 
occasions, 1919-20, 1926, and 1935, when 
it was presented to the Senate in th, 
form of a treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, will history be repeated 
in the action of the Senate upon any 
peace agreement made at the close o{ 
the war in which we are now engaged 
if such agreement is submitted to tha: 
body in the form of a treaty for rati 
cation?. While hesitating to venture jy 
the realm of prophecy, I believe I have 
made clear my view that such an agree- 
ment would fail of ratification. Let ys 
now listen for a moment to a frank ex- 
pression of the views of an able and dis- 
tinguished member of the Senate made 
before that body as recently as Decembe; 
13, 1943. 

On the date last mentioned, Senato; 
CLAUDE PEPPER, Oi Florida, introduced in 
the Senate a joint resolution proposing 
a constitutional amendment relating to 
the making of treaties, an amendment 
designed to change the present method 
of ratification. In the course of a brief 
discussion of his proposal, Senator Perp- 
PER said: 

This matter is particularly important now 
because all of us envisage that soon we shall 
be endeavoring to make the kind of treaty 
which will protect and maintain the peace 
of mankind which is being so dearly bought 
by the men and women of the world. When 
that treaty comes back here at some time 
Mr. President—and God speed the day when 
it will come to declare world peace—we 
should let it be received by a machinery 
in the Congress which would assure it speedy 
consideration and speedy conclusion and not 
give the power of filibuster, not give the 
power of delay, not give the power of ob- 
struction to a little group of Senators who 
might not reflect the majority sentiment of 
the Senate or of the House of Representa- 
tives or of the country. 

If we are fighting for democracy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that means the majority rules. At the 
present time a minority rules in the Senate 
with respect to the ratification of treaties 
and, of course, the House has no voice in 
the matter. 

I give my solemn assurance, my solemn 
lamentable belief, that with the present con- 
stitutional provision not changed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate would not ratify another: 
treaty which was as adequate in respect to 
present-day problems as were the League of 
Nations and the Treaty of Versailles with 
respect to the problems following the First 
World War. 


There, Mr. Speaker, we have in no 
uncertain terms from the lips of a Sen- 
ator of today the prophetic assurance 
of what will happen to any peace agree- 
ment, if the same should be submitted 
in the form of a treaty and thus sub- 
jected to the veto of a Senate minority. 
Incidentally, the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Florida, however, worthy and desirable 
it may be, has no promise of such favor- 
able and early consideration as would 
establish it as a remedy for ills of either 
the present or immediate future. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to the third 
and final question raised by the editoric! 
under discussion. 
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uld a minority of one-third, plus one, 
t ven the opportunity to veto peace by 
treaty rejectic n? 


To this question an answer can be 
given, and the answer is an emphatic 
“No.” It is fair to ask, What can the 

ment be to support the claim that 

termination by the will of one-third 
‘the Senators, plus one, should be pre- 
red to the concurring wills of a ma- 
ty in the Senate and a majority in the 
e. supported by the approval cf the 
State Department and the President? 
To this question no answer has been 
10r even attempted. But besides the 
ctions already given to such a claim 
and privilege other objections have been 
tated, including the serious and pro- 
found objection that such a privilege not 
oniv takes away from the majority the 
! under the Constitution to govern 

hemselves, but gives that power to a 
minority instead. 

will hardly be gainsaid that this 
it struggle for law and order institu- 
ns represents a movement against op- 

ive rulers by the peoples of the 
world. The war is being waged by the 
United Nations against dictators, who, 

ving already subjected hundreds of 
millions to slavery, are brutally intent 

n subduing and enslaving the rest of 
mankind. It is a war of democracies, of 
the self-governing peoples against the 
privileged orders and self-constituted ty- 

ints. Not special privilege, then, but 
democracy and democratic methods 

uld determine the objectives of the 
pesce. 

Even the most cursory glance at Madi- 
son’s notes of the discussions of the Con- 

utional Convention shows that the 
thought of occasions demanding secrecy, 
frequent in that day, was the single 
argument for providing the extra and 
pecial method for ratification of trea- 
ties. Under the British monarchy the 
King could make and maintain such se- 
cret treaties, not having to report them 
to Parliament. It was only when he 
needed an appropriation or a method for 
enforcing penalties as to his own subjects 
that he was required to go to Parliament. 
Meanwhile Parliament also could act on 
its own initiative to control international 
relations. The makers of the Constitu- 
tion thought the occasions for such se- 
crecy would occur here and that some 
treaties might have to carry secrets, the 
publication of which would be unwise; 
but unwilling to give the President the fi- 
nal power inherited by the British mon- 
arch, this extra method supplemented by 
the special safeguard of a two-thirds rule 
was provided. The truth is that this 
one-third rule, in application, is tanta- 
mount to the rule of legislation only by 
unanimous consent; and where is the 
lawmaker, the publicist, or the thought- 
ful citizen who will not agree that, if 
generally applied, such a rule would 
spell, not self-government by the people, 
but anarchism, that is, no government at 
all? his is especially true where gov- 
ernment by party prevails, and true of 
all parties. It is so true of political par- 
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ties as to have become proverbial even in 
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shall the President not take wisdom from 
these words? 

But perhaps the isolationist does have 
a philosophy from which his purpose as 
to our international relations can be in- 
ferred. Can it be in that perversity of 
opinion which should wall us entirely in 
and wall the rest of the world entirely 
out, so that we would have no interna- 
tional relations at all? 

Wall in our exports: wall out our im- 
ports; wall out the letter, the telegram, 
the radio; wall out the minds of science: 
wall out the neighboring world from th 


poetry. 
man— 
Who born for the universe | 
Narrowed his mind 
And to a party gave up 
What was meant for mankind. 


Was it Scott who lamented the 


The fathers themselves recognized this 
when submitting the Constitution to the 
several States for adoption. They not 
only referred it to conventions in the 
States but left it to a majority vote in 
each convention. Had they required a 
two-thirds vote in such conventions for 
adoption by each State, we should have 
no Constitution of the United States be- benefit of all our moral concepts: wall 
cause only 8 States, not 9, gave it their out the God of men, all of which may i 
approval by a two-thirds vote. Of the | a impossible as to wall in or wall out cif 
13 States, 5 States gave only majority our national boundaries the w } 
votes, and among the 5 were Massa- and the winds of heaven. Is 
chusetts, New York, and the State of | taken as a godless world? O1 
Virginia—Vircinia, then primus inter | adopt the banner which a pirate ship 
pares—first among equals—in my view, of the Middle Ages had nailed to its mast- 
in the making of our Constitution. head in the Mediterranean, “The friencs 

Virginia, due to the flery provinciality of God and the enemies of all mankind"? 
of Patrick Henry, gave her adhesion by But, Mr. Sneaker, it is a mistake to as- 
a majority of only 10 votes. I tremble sume that the one-third pius one minor- 
when I think of the perilous contingency ity would be restricted in its make-un to 
through which our country then passed. the isolationists alone. It would be re- 
Had there been no Washington, no Madi- cruited from all the forms in which re- 
son, in Virginia, her adhesion probably calcitrancy is to be found, and these ar 
would have failed—and with what mo- nany as Dr. Fleming has pointed out. No 
mentous consequences? The absence of halo sets a Senator apart from other men. 
Virginia would have left a gap in the ter- There is the Senator belonging to the 
ritorial unity of the States adhering as | party of the President who has been dis- 
wide as Virginia and extending from the | @ppointed in patronage matters; the par- 
Atlantic Ocean to the Lakes. We know | Usan out of power who surely would have 
the Union could not have survived any the country win the war, but would not 
such physical disseverance of its essen- have it win the next election and who 
tial parts as the absence of Virginia. Yet | figures that a successful treaty might not 
such would have been the consequence | help his party; the man born antagonis- 
had the provincials of that day been | tically minded who must be always gotten 
given the power of veto by a one-third out of the way if anything constructive 
plus one vote. js to be done; men of the type who 1 

This is just what happened to the fused to sign the convention draft of t} 
League of Nations when the United | Constitution of our country; the men 
States failedto enter. Like Virginia,the | who seldom ever find anybody els 
United States, then primus inter pares | work formed to their satisfaction. 
among world sovereigns, was indispen- | Also let us not forget the devices of kill- 
sable as a member of the League of Na- ing amendments, for instance, amend 
tions—all this due to her leadership in ments looking innocent to the unin 
its conception, gestation, and birth and | formed but not acceptable to the oth 
the moral prestige denominating her as national signatories. Do you thin 
the keystone of the world arch. | this merely imaginary? Then please 


i 
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ire we to 








Mr. Speaker, recurring to my topic of | note what such recalcitrants did to de- 
the moment, “Should this Senate minor- stroy our adherence to the World Court 
ity be given the one-third plus one wea- | aS recommended by the then Secr« y 
pon to veto the coming peace as they of State Hughes, amendments which de- 
vetoed and wrecked the last,” may I ask feated the adhesion and which Secretary 


bluntly, What does the isolationist pro- | Hughes, in silent disgust, refused to even 
pcse, what does he plan? Human misery | propose to the other court adherents. 
surely demands thet a permanent peace | Should we not, I earnestly ask you, 
be provided. What does he propose? get something out of all thi in 
What does he plan? Is it just nothing? | misery? Poor Mother Humanity mourn- 
Indeed it seems to be just nothing, as | ing for her children like Rachel of o'd, 
before. He proposed nothing then, he should she not be given the security 
proposes nothing now. But did nothing peace so long promised and paid f 
happen as the result of this isolationist egregiously through so many centurit 
nihilism? ‘hold the world in the great- | of suffering, destruction, and shedding « 
est pain and misery it has ever known. | blood? Since it appears so plainly tha 
Shculd then the Congress, or the Presi- the legal power to act clearly resides wit! 
dent, both in full possession of the power | us in Congress, functioning by majorities 
to deny the use of this minority veto, | in the respective Houses, is it not a duty 
this weapon of destruction, permit the | to suggest that when and if an agreement 
isolationist to set his trap for another | or agreements have been reached with 
holocaust? The Good Book tells us that | other nations as to the essen 
“It is in vain the net is spread twice be- | tions for permanent peace, the great do 
fore any bird.” Shall the Members of | ument or compact should be submittect 


° | 
Congress, shall the State Department, | to the Congress for majority approval 
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and not as 
to be vetoed by a minority in that body? 
I frank to say that were this tre- 
mendous responsibility my responsibility 
I should not give my reliance exclusively 





an 
am 


+ 
Lg 


to the special method by treaty alone. I 
believe that that leadership would be 
highly delinquent who should again risk 
this incomparable subject to the perils of 
minority obstruction and defeat. 

Mr. Sneaker, I have the firm convic- 


tion that it would be unwise to neglect 
the fullest preparation now for welding 
the United Nations into a union on plans 


i 
oe | 


of war prevention while their high pur- 
poses carry the temperatures best suited 
to joining them together. This prepara- 
tory work might be done through the 


adoption of joint resclution (H. J. Res. 
146) I introduced in the House several 
months ago and which is now before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
consideration. Or, as an alternative, may 
I suggest the use of a joint resolution 
reciting the Kellogg Pact—signed by 63 
nations including all those now engaged 
in the war—and directing the President 
to come to an agreement with the United 
Nations fully implementing that treaty 
to accomplish its great purpose of law, 
order and permanent peace among the 
nations. This treaty was approved by 
every Senator voting except one. And 
this treaty if adequately implemented, 
could, with the aid of the World Court, be 
made to serve the great purpose. 
court, which is already well established 
and highly fitted to effect its purpose, 
needs only the grant of jurisdiction to 
apply the law of nations, the treaties of 
nations, and especially this greatest of all 
the treaties considering the world’s need, 
the Kellogg Pact. Let me quote to the 
House from its provisions: 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions now existing between their peoples may 
be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a peace- 
ful and orderly process. * * * 

=_— The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it es an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

The high ccntracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
meai 

Mr. Speaker, this truly wise and noble 
document was conceived and executed 
during the administration of Presidents 
Coclidge and Hoover, and was ratified as 
a solemn covenant by the following sig- 
natories: 


* 


s 


SIGNATURES TO TREATY 


Afghanistan, Albania, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, Free City of Danzig, Ger- 


This | 








Haiti, Hejaz, Honduras, Hungary, Ice- 
land, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Kingdom of the Serbs and Croats 
and Slovenes, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Paraguay, Persia, Rumania, Russia, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, United States 
of America, Venezuela; also France, Iraq, 
Luxembourg, and Netherlands. 

Clearly this treaty is adequate if ade- 
quately implemented. But how should 
it be implemented? Why not by vesting 
the League of Nations with the additional 
powers cnd instrumentalities conceded 
to be essential but not yet vested in it? 
But the League has failed, yousay. Yes; 
it has failed; like our very own Govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, it has failed. But maybe in form- 
ing a constitution for world law and 
order, just as in forming ours, a first 
chapter of experimentation and failure 
was necessary in order to make possible | 
a second chapter of success. Who can 


doubt that we should have had no Con- | 


stitution of the United States to be hailed 
as an unprecedented success had there 
not been a previous constitution that had 
failed, and thus shown wise men, by its 
reasons for failure, the necessary pattern 
for a splendid success? 

SOVEREIGNTY OBJECTIONS 


And now it would be of interest to 
know what objection can objectors have 
to the introduction of law-and-order in- 
stitutions to insure peace in the commu- 
nity of nations. When pressed for a 
specification, these objectors talk hazily 
of sovereign rights. But what are sov- 
ereign rights? Just where and in what 
respect is the United States sovereign? 
Well, it is sovereign over territory, over 
land and water as to which it alone has 
the right, the exclusive right, to make 
laws and to apply them through its own 
courts. It is sovereign in our 48 States, 
sovereign in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and sovereign over 3 miles of the oceans 
which wash their shores. But on the 
high seas it is not sovereign, because the 
jurisdiction of its courts does not apply 
to other peoples there. There, however, 
it does have rights, rights in common 
with other nations, international rights, 
but they are not exclusive rights, and 
therefore cannot be sovereign; they are 
strictly communal international rights 
which we share but equally with all other 
countries, and which only communal in- 
ternational institutions can be made ade- 
quate to protect. The man, then, who 
talks about our sacrificing sovereign 
rights talks without understanding, is be- 
fuddied himself, or seeks to befuddle 
others. 

But I am not done with these recalci- 
trants who talk only of rights. I would 
compel them to hold their tongues un- 
less they talk also of the duties that go 
with such rights. There are no rights, 





there can be no real rights, except as 
they are supported, are bulwarked by the 
discharge of the balancing duties. 
Rights there were when Ethiopia was 
invaded, when the Japanese set their 
foul feet on the soil of Manchuria and 
violated the integrity of unoffending 
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a treaty to the Senate alone | many, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, | China; sovereign rights there we 
indubitable character, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark 1 
way, Holland, and Belgium were crus} 
beneath 
growth in human form now controlling 
the body politic of the German p 
Yea, rights, real sovereign rights th 
have never been doubted, but have be 






e 


of 
when Austria 
the heels of the 


Canc 


wholly disregarded by the forces of eyjj 


who have died, combatants 
combatants, both of the oppressor 


and 


on- 


and 


the oppressed, merely that the criminal 
instincts of some Hitler, Mussolini 


ed 


Japanese marauders, eagerly obs¢ 
with thoughts of their places in history 
may be gratified. Such objectors talk 


confusedly and utter vague 


about superstates, when what they mean 


is that the 


international community, 


now without law and order institutions. 
shall remain anarchistic, and be denied 


the agencies absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect its sovereign members against 
beastly violations of all their rights, soy- 
ereign as well as international. I say 
they talk confusedly about superstates, 
that is, supergovernments, where there 
now exists no government at all: no 
court, no sheriff, no agency with juris- 
diction to enforce the laws of peace. 
How then can men talk of superstates in 
any community which is frankly anar- 
chistic and that means no government? 
Let them first establish some government 
there before they talk of superstates. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


Mr. Speaker, the elements of post-war 
structures, essential to protect nationals 
against war are not difficult to state; they 
are I think: 

First. A law condemning aggressions, 
thus providing a rule of conduct; 

Second. A court, with jurisdiction to 
decide disputes; and 

Third. A sheriff, in this case, the posse 
comitatus of nations, to enforce obedi- 
ence to the law against the aggressors 

Of these three essentials, the first is al- 
ready fully provided in the long existent 
law of nations, supplemented by existent 
treaties and especially by the Kellog Pact, 
obligating some 63 signatories not to en- 
gage in acts of aggression or of violence, 
the 63 signatories including all the n 
tions now at war. As to the second ¢ 
sential, a court, that too, already exists, 
as the World Court, fashioned by the 
master hands of one of our great¢ 
statesmen and juris-consults, the late 
Senator Elihu Root, but a court still la 
ing the operating attribute of any r: 
court, to wit, authoritative jurisdiction, 
the pre-essential in any court. Third 
and finally, the executive or enforci! 

essential which unhappily does not 
yet exist, the League of Nations not ha 
ing been clothed with this fundamenta 
necessary attribute. 

It has been these defects, lack of r¢ 
jurisdiction in the World Court and 
enforcing function, taken together w) 
the absence of the United States as 
crowning defect, which explains the fail 
ure of the League, and it is these defect 
which must be remedied, most assuredly, 
if we are to safeguard the rights of na- 
tions and insure peace, law, and order in 
the community of nations. 
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Mr. Speaker, before bringing my re- 
marks to a Close I pause for a moment to 
, deserved tribute to two of our for- 
colleagues in this House. First, to 
riend, Hon. Robert L. Ramsay, for- 

y a Representative from West Vir- 

_ who, on November 30, 1942, deliv- 

i on the floor of the House a most able 
ress upon the very question I have 
ussed today. Second, to my friend, 
David J. Lewis, who for many years 
served as a Representative from the State 

‘ Maryland, and who as far back as May 
90. 1932, appeared before the House Com- 

ttee on Foreign Affairs in an eloquent 

forceful discussion of the same 
1ect. 

I feel personally indebted to both of 

learned and distinguished gentle- 

men for blazing a trail that I have been 

i to follow—a trail through a wilder- 

ness of misunderstanding. I am partic- 

ly indebted to Mr. Lewis for his gen- 

erous and unselfish contribution to this 

ission of many hours of patient 

y and intelligent research. His was 

ieed a labor of patriotism and devotion 

to a high ideal without hope of reward 

er than a sense of duty well and faith- 
fully done. 

And now, in closing, let me summarize 
the conclusions that I believe to be fully 

tified by the investigation given the 
questions discussed. It will, I trust, have 
been noted that these conclusions have 
not been reached through any devious 

cess of individual reasoning, but, on 
contrary, they have been builded 
yon and are supported by established 

w and precedents, as well as confirmed 

‘recorded history. For the purpose of 
summing up, I revert to the questions at 
issue. 

First. Can 33 Senators veto peace? 

The answer is a conditional “Yes”; 
it is to say, a “Yes” only if the peace 
reement be submitted to the Senate 
a treaty for ratification. If so sub- 
tted, any minority exceeding one- 
third of the Senators voting, say one- 
third plus one, can defeat ratification, 
that is, can exercise a veto power over it. 

Second. Must the peace agreement be 
ubmitted by the President or the State 
Department to the Senate as a treaty 

id thus made subject to a veto by such 
a minority? 

The answer is an unconditional “No.” 
The precedents of a century and a half 
how that Congress, either by authoriz- 
ng the President, in advance, to enter 
into the desired agreement or agree- 
ments, or by subsequently approving 
such as the President may make, may 
act by majority votes in both Houses to 

omplish any proper objectives in our 

lations with other nations; and these 
precedents have been repeatedly sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. 

Third. Will a majority of the Senators 
veto peace if given the opportunity to 
ratify or reject a peace agreement sub- 
mitted to them in the form of a treaty? 

The answer cannot be given in either 
an unconditional “Yes” or “No.” The 
prospect, however, can only be regarded 
as one utterly deplorable, considering 
the record of the past and the tran- 
Scendant importance of the decision to 
I Three times in a generation 


‘ 








be made. 
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has such a peace measure been submit- 
ted as a treaty to the Senate and three 
times has the Senate minority accom- 
plished such a veto. 

Finally: 

Fourth. Should such a minority in the 
Senate be given the opportunity to veto 
the peace by rejecting a treaty? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer is “No.” The 
conscience of mankind, the bleeding 
heart of Mother Humanity, the dictates 
of reason, the soul of justice, the tender 
spirit of mercy cry out against it. If 
they could speak, there would come a 
protest from all the dead who in that 
other World War hallowed the soil of 
foreign lands with their life’s blood, and 
whose faith we failed to keep. There is 
a “No” from the living of today whose 
sacrifices are great—a “No” for every son, 
every husband, and every father slain 
on the battlefields of the aggressors. 

All reason, all argument, all lessons of 
the past as well as the future welfare 
and security of all peoples, support a 
protest against again entrusting a great 
peace document to such a minority. 
Out of the bitterness of long and un- 
happy years, out of the graves of buried 
hopes, out of a past in which we can take 
no pride—a past of responsibilities 
evaded and opportunities ignored— 
comes to us the command that this in- 
comparable decision be made by the 
Nation through a majority of the Na- 
tion’s representatives. There is no 
better, no more democratic way for ex- 
pressing the will of the American people 
than through a majority vote of both 
Houses of the American Congress. An 
approval of a peace agreement by such 
a vote will stamp the document with the 
Nation’s approval—and from that action 
there can be no appeal. 


Can 33 SENATORS VETO PEACE? 
{From the Saturday Evening Post] 


Only a reckless prophet would predict the 
nature of the peace which, sooner or later, 
will be negotiated. Peace may come as a 
series of isolated break-downs in different 
areas, which will have to be dealt with on 
what the stockbrokers call a when, as, and if 
issued-basis. It might evolve from new and 
extended councils of war like that last month 
at Casablanca. Or it may take the form, as in 
1918, of a general armistice followed by a 
full-dress peace conference. The possibilities 
in means of settlement are as various as the 
issues to be settled. Certainties are nonexist- 
ent, except perhaps one: This time the 
American people do not want the whole thing 
to end in a bitter partisan struggle in the 
United States Senate, with one-third plus 
one of the Senate having veto power over 
any treaty proposed. Even those who do not 
agree with John Hay that this provision “was 
the irreparable mistake of the Constitution” 
are uneasy over the prospect of another bat- 
talion of death. 


MISTAKE OF 1919-20 

The treaty fight of 1919-20 was a mixed 
affair. Not all the blame attaches to the 
Senators. President Wilson, like most men 
conscious of a high mission, regarded com- 
promise as an evil weakness. But it must be 
admitted that even the best of compromises 
would have had a hard time dealing with the 
isolationists in the Senate. When we ought 
to have had nonpolitical and patriotic dis- 
cussion of the treaty, too Many statesmen 
were using the peace of the world as grist for 
the propaganda mill in the next election. 
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The idea that nobody wants another pro- 
tracted dog fight has penetrated the Senate 
itself. Back in December, Senator Rosert 
Tart, in a debate on an executive agreement 
with Panama, pointed out, with a suggestion 
of nostalgia, that “today there is some sign 
of a general attempt to guide the reign 
policy of the country by executive agrec- 
ments That is an understatement 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS CA ING 

MAJORITY VOTES ONLY, AVAILABLE AS SUBSTI 

TUTE FOR TREATY 

Because the executive agreement can be 


endorsed by both Houses of Cor ess by a 
simple majority vote, instead of t two- 
thirds vote required for : ' 





by the Senate, the popularity of t 
rreements as a means of effectir arrange 
ments with foreign countries | , ince 
the senatorial battle of the century in 1920 
Almost half as many executive rreeme 
have already been made in the 2 decad 
since the armistice of 1918 as in the 13 de- 
cades between 1789 and the armistice. These 
include agreements to set up a mixed-clain 
commission for Germany, to cancel the Lans- 
ing-Ishii agreement with Japan, to fund the 
war debts of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries, to regulate radio communication with 
Canada, to alter the international ec 
Chinese port cities, to stimulate reciprocal 
trade with various countries. Surely Lend- 
Lease and the Atlantic bases-50 d 


is 


urts in 


oyers 
deal affected the United States as definitely 
as we used to think the League of Nations 


would. Yet neither was presented to the 
Senate as a treaty 

Avoidance of the Senate minority’s veto 
power over treaties is not new or unprece- 
dented. The annexation of Texas was accom- 
plished by a joint resolution of Congress after 
a treaty for the same purpose had been de- 
feated in the Senate. More than 590 years 
later Hawaii was annexed to the Union by the 
same method and for the same reason. Some 
thing similar may happen again 

KIND OF PEACE 

The peace should provide for a transitional 
police job, permanent machinery for adjust- 
ing disputes and dealing with aggressors, and 
a flexible framework for revising unworkable 
arrangements and easing international eco- 
nomic strains as they occur 

That kind of peace, which recognizes the 
limits as well as the extent of American re- 
sponsibility and which provides for the 


eventual cooperation of all countries, includ- 
ing our present enemies, who cannot perma- 


nently be omitted, ought to have little se 
trouble in Congress. — 

The American people will never be unani- 
mous on the kind of peace they want. Al- 
ready many conflicting voices are heard 
Some people confine themselves to f 
ing speculation on what they would do “if I 
could get my hands on Hitler.” This is more 
profitable emotionally than politically, 
though a scholar as reasonable as Nathaniel 
Peffer advocates bombing Japanese cities even 
after Japan has been defeated, in order to 
teach the Japanese that “war is a terrible 
business.” Such intrusions of supposediy 
moralistic purpose are best avoided, for the 
best way to learn that war does not pay is to 
lose a war. Other idealists, like Vice President 
WALLACE, Will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a world-wide new deal, apparently with 
American county 
over the schools of Berlin and Tckyo to un- 
wind the Nazi propaganda. Still others will 
want to sign almost anythir 
to the normalcy of the corner ga é 


rious 


ascinat- 


ale 


superintendent taking 


y and ret ba 


THE PRESIDENT’S DUTY 
The President, if he is wise, will k« 
leaders of Congress informed of what he is 
doing, for any agreement will be worthless 
without the support of Congress. This will 
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be more easily secured if the peace negotia- 
tors take account of realities and avoid fan- 
tastic Utopias which the American people 
sometimes delight to contemplate but never 
support for long. Our preliminary experience 
in north Africa with Europe’s civil war sug- 
gests what will happen if we undertake to do 
for all the world what the world will eventu- 
ally have to do for itself. 








Post-war Program Requires Friends 


Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, these 
days we are all beginning to concern our- 
selves with post-war problems. How can 
we maintain high production in this 
country? How can we increase our ex- 
ports? How can we maintain friendly re- 
lations with peoples of foreign nations? 
These questions have a direct relationship 
to our post-war problems. They are dis- 
cussed intelligently and factually by Eliot 
Janeway in an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of Fortune magazine. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Janeway’s excellent discussion: 


TRIALS AND ERRORS—UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Poticy Must MAKE FRIENDS WHERE THE 
UNITED STATES ECONOMY WILL NEED THEM 


Of all post-war problems, few are more 
fundamental and none are more practical 
than that of exports. Between wars it is the 
only issue concerning foreign relations on 
which the United States public can be per- 
suaded to approve constructive action, 1. e., 
to help itself. As a matter of fact, a major 
reason why so many Americans are still re- 
serving their final vote in the great debate 
over isolationism is that they fear that the 
United States economy has become too big, 
and domestic opportunity too little, to pro- 
vide adequate employment as usual. They 
are suspending judgment until they can see 
how many jobs internationalism will produce 
via exports. Until a large-scale export pro- 
gram crystallizes, they are suspending judg- 
ment also on the various methods of financ- 
ing trade 

The problems facing three countries, each 
determined to make itself a real power in the 
world, eloquently illustrate the opportunity 
awaiting the United States. The countries 
are China, India, and Brazil. Their troubles— 
like their prospects and their attitudes—are 
self-evident. 

But United States exporting has troubles 
too. The reasons why the United States has 
not done nearly so well in the past as other 
exporting powers are familiar enough. In 
recent years a new and peculiarly American 
development has added to the handicap 
against which United States exporting has 
had to work. 

This is the growth of what might be called 
billboard engineering. As tremendous and 
competing corporate capacities have strained 
to scoop up the last margin of domestic 
business, increasing emphasis has been 
placed on changes in style, on the ability of 
advertising to brand models as obsolescent. 
This practice may function as a necessary 
work maker domestically. But so far as ex- 
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porting is concerned, the superstylized prod- | 
ucts of these high-powered and specialized | 
capacities, which are oriented toward do- | 
mestic need and taste, have become so many | 
instances of conspicuous waste in markets 
like those of China, India, and Brazil. 
The most obvious example of this is the 
streamlined, chrome-plated, high-speed fam- | 
ily automobile. The American public will 
have nothing less. But these American mod- 
els are built for competitive performance in 
congested urban traffic and along high-speed 
highways. Their designs have made their 
engines And tires inaccessible, and special 
tools are required for the most elementary 
adjustments and repairs. To a lesser extent, 
the same trend is apparent in our trucks. 
Now, countries like China, India, and 
Brazil need transportation above everything 
else. They must have transportation in order 
to build roads and railroads and airports and 
machine shops. But they need a minimum | 
of ornamentation and a maximum of simple | 
utility. What they will really want are | 
fleets of flivvers (cars and trucks), much 
higher powered than our own used to be, but | 
immeasurably simpler than anything now | 
| 


made here, and, above all, standardized over 
a period of time as no car merchandised inside 
the United States can be. 

Since other exporting powers are much 
closer to this kind of product than the United 
States, nothing would be more fatal than for 
us to sit back and take the attitude that our 
cars are the best in the world. If we expect 
our export trade to grow with these unde- 
veloped countries—if we expect our cars and 
trucks to be the instruments of expansion in 


lines for export. Other exporting powers may 
still be closer to the flivver stage than we 
are, but none of them can mass-produce a 
modernized flivver as we could once we set 
our minds to adapting our product to the 
needs of our most eager customers. Our war- 
time experience with motor transport in com- 
parable areas has given us a vast and in- 
valuable backlog of experience and personnel 
that can be put to good use when the time 
comes to develop models for export. 

Countries like China, India, and Brazil can 
absorb literally unlimited units of construc- 
tion equipment. But most American models 
have, like our automobiles, been gadgeted 
out of the range of such markets. If com- 
parable ingenuity were devoted to simplify- 
ing and standardizing these machines for 
export, cost would be slashed and outlets 
abroad multiplied. There is no reason, for 
example, why a road scraper built for export 
to primitive areas should be loaded with a 
complicated mechanism enabling its wreels 
to follow the contour of the road. Nor is it 
necessary to streamline road rollers whose 
speed is 24% miles an hour. This is con- 
spicuous consumption. 

These current models will frighten our 
potential customers away. Instead of trying 
to sell them our regular domestic products, 
which they could not use efficiently or service, 
we would do better to design a simplified 
export line of road- and trail-building ma- 
chines as well as other basic construction 
equipment. A good deal of old-fashioned 
equipment, still perfectly usable, is scattered 
around the country in the hands of various 
local government agencies. Since most of 
these agencies would prefer to buy the latest 
models, these older machines could be profit- 
ably sold for export to areas where second- 
hand equipment would do as well as new. 

In addition there is a basic need for an 
even more important project to be coordi- 
nated with such a program. In all the 
United States not one manufacturer is build- 
ing a simple, light gasoline engine with in- 
terchangeable parts in two-, four-, and six- 
cylinder sizes. There will be an endless mar- 
ket for such engines, built for rough handling 


such economies—we shall have to design new 








by irreverent natives, hitched up to every. 
thing from flivver busses to small electric 
light plants. 

The machine-tool fiela is full of simijor 
examples. Any number of units are m de 
for domestic use with as many as 47 s; 
and feeds, although only 1 or 2 are rea}! 
used. In some cases milling machines a; 
lathes are sold as “universal machines” ; 
if they would have to perform every opera 
tion in the plant where they and count! 
other similarly overloaded machines are jn. 
stalled. Nothing so elaborate, so costly. s 
difficult to keep in repair or requiring w 
might be called career men to run them ; 
wanted in export markets like these 3 
representative ones. Any machines not sj; 
plified to perform predetermined and rx 
tively elementary jobs will create as m 
confusion and waste there as they would 
have in our own shops 30 and 50 years ago 
The essence of the problem of organizing an 
orderly flow of exports to these semi-indu: 
trial economies is to re-create models in vocue 
in American industry before its developed 
uses for its present type of machinery 

Of course one of the serious obstacles in 
the way of the industrial ambitions of these 
countries is the lack of skilled labor ang 
supervisory, servicing, and managerial per- 
sonnel. The story of the tragic waste of 
American trucks on the Burma Road is a 
glaring instance. We must be prepared to 
cooperate with these countries by arrangin 
to train groups of their personnel in our ;; 
stitutions and plants. Since the real limi 
of their capacity to absorb our products js 
set by their skilled labor force, more precisely 
by the number of people they have trained t: 
operate American equipment, it would be 
profitable to charge training to the cost of 
production for export. 

Another consideration that should be faced 
realistically is that of the size of the economic 
units to be created. The Chinese, for ex- 
ample. are desperately anxious to equip a 
modern steel plant on a scale they can oper- 
ate. The capacity contemplated would be 
300,000 tons a year (calling for some 2,500 
workers, 1,800 of them mill labor), which is 
modest. Clearly, two projects to be imme- 
diately integrated with it are railroad equip- 
ment and farm implements (including foun- 
aries for both). The direct flow of steel into 
such supplementary channels would 
China of optimum exploitation of the steel 
industry she is most anxious to develop. The 
United States can serve China better than 
any other industrial power in these fields—if 
American industry is sufficiently imaginative 
and flexible not to expect China to absorb 
plants as large as our own. 

A further illustration of such integration is 
that of cranes, which are among the m 
elementary and universal necessities of pro- 
duction. China makes no cranes today. She 
could easily, especially if she acquires modern 
steel facilities. But she would need antifric- 
tion bearings and engines. Thus, one basic 
project of a kind calculated to develop an 
economy starts up a kind of industrial per 
petual motion. Every step in this Chin 
development is as much in demand in Brazil, 
where an American steel project is under con- 
struction. 

The scale on which plants can be launched 
and be expected to work well enough to snow- 
ball economic development in these 3 coun- 
tries, runs somewhere between 100 and 300 
employees. A shop designed to produce 200 
medium-sized, simple lathes a year, for ex- 
ample, should be able to operate with only 
150 production workers, 50 of them skilled. A 
plant designed to produce 100,000 sewing ma- 
chines a year could be organized with only 22 
really skilled workers. A bicycle plant, turn- 
ing out some 200,000 units a year, could work 
with only 27 highly skilled people. A few 
dozen integrated piants learning how to 

operate on this scale would generate more 
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' y econ 
ountries than more ambitious but in- 
le and specialized plants. 

cially if transportation can give indus- 
ters some kind of scheduled access to 


mic activity (and imports) in 


back country, such projects should be 

mented by much smaller village indus- 

s for the local output by the most ele- 

ary methods of every variety of small 

mmers, chisels, files, shovels, screw- 

ers, pliers, etc.). In each of these coun- 

such tools could not fail to multiply the 

ictivity of peasant labor, which, other- 

might be years’in receiving the benefits 

justrialization; in many cases it would 

e peasantry on a cash-crop basis. Since 

ns in these countless villages are gen- 

similar, United States industry could 

put the manufacture of package units 

local hand-tool workers on a mass-pro- 

1 scale. The units would have to be 

urd in order for the importing countries 

the villages to use them. This is a 
limitless market. 

ther tremendous opportunity is offered 

1ese countries in the field of mechanical 

ration. Clearly, none of them are mass 

cets for United States refrigerators. But 

are the world's greatest market for re- 

ration manufacturers and engineers. 

gerated abattoirs, simple refrigerator 

ts for transportation of food, and larger 

s for governmental agencies operating in 

ket areas will be in demand. For the 

time in their history these countries will 

to cope with organizing and controlling 

le cold.” This problem is organically 

cted with that of reorganizing agricul- 

and feeding the labor to be recruited into 

plants these countries want. Right down 

1e detail of supplying ammonia, dry ice, 

i motors, it is a fascinating and humane 

llenge to the ingenuity of United States 

justry 

Since these countries lack the foundations 

ssary to support large-scale industrial 

perations, the most economic unit for mod- 

ernization projects is a modest one. Their 

‘rs, instead of being harnessed by modern 

; and power plants, have run amuck for 

nerations. Their soil is a shambles, and 

eir forests are either jungle or nonexistent 

In some parts of India, for example, many 

roads have been destroyed by jungle growth, 

while in others the lack of tfmber forces the 





people to dry manure for fuel instead of 


ae it back into the earth as fertilizer. 
e planning and construction of dams, rail- 
roads, roads, power projects, and reforestation 
nd land reclamation can help these coun- 
tries create the wherewithal of plenty. 

Snee modern concentrations of electric 

wer become available, China can move to 
vercome her crippling lack of oil. Her large 
coal deposits can be converted into liquid 
fuel (and valuable chemical byproducts) by 
the various processes Germany has employed 
to keep her fuel production underground; 
ping fuel from the pit head saves all the 
transportation required to move coal. China 
s also short of good iron ore. But she is 
experimenting now with various processes— 
related to the much-discussed sponge-iron 
hod—for producing iron and steel from 
uch ore bodies as she has. 

eee in China faces another prob- 

m familiar to us. She happens to be defi- 
cient in copper and bauxite. But she does 

sess large deposits of alunite, the clay 

urce of aluminum against the use of which 
the aluminum interests have kicked up such 
i row here. In Brazil (as in India), elec- 
trification would be much easier because 

uxite deposits are very large there. Brazil 
ow exports her bauxite and imports cop- 
per from Chile. If she produced her own 
aluminum, Chilean copper could be released 
for China. 

But from the broader standpoint of our 
wn national welfare, we must recognize that 
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the only alternative to helping these coun- 
tries realize their national aspirations during 
the next generation is to turn our backs. 
If we are too shortsighted to win their friend- 
ship, we may be sure that other powers will 
be wiser. It is time for us to realize that 
countries like China, India, and Brazil are 
not yet markets able to take our tremendous 
surpluses. If we have to export in order to 
live, we shall have to create markets large 
and modern enough to enable us to live well. 
The only way to do this is by helping these 
aspiring peoples to help themselves 

These peoples, whom we shall need as cus- 
tomers, we shall also need as friends; and, 
unless we win them as friends, we are likely 
to have little chance of getting their business 
We dare not assume that international weno 
will be either an auction or a franchise domi- 
nated by those who bid in money values 
We shall have to face the fact that we shail 
need these peoples as customers and friends 
more than they will need us as sources of 
supply, as protectors, or as partners 





The Soldier Vote e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit News, Detroit, Mich., 
and also an article by the Commentator 
which appeared in the same issue of the 
Detroit News: 


THE SOLDIER VOTE 


A Congress genuinely anxious to provide 
the means by which 11,000,000 members of 
the armed forces may vote this fall will see 
that the means are provided. It will not be 
thwarted by the Bob Tafts wagging their 
heads over the legality of the only effective 
proposals now before the Congress. It will 
not give in to the obfuscators. 

It will go ahead and provide for a simple 
ballot, designed to reach all absentees in uni- 
form in time to be marked and returned be- 
fore election. It will provide that these be 
turned over to the States on which will fall 
the burden of saying if the voter in each case 
was qualified by State law, subject only to the 
Federal statute of 1942 which abrogates State 
requirements for registration and poll-tax 
payment as they apply to members of the 
armed establishments. 

If this appears to the Congress too simple 
to be right, it does not seem so to the Presi- 
dent or to the generality of his countrymen. 
They are one with him in his concern over the 
fact that the vast majority of these 11,000,000 
are to be deprived of their suffrage unless 
Congress acts promptly and adequately 
They are one with him in an inability to 
understand why the fact that a man is in 
uniform should disqualify him from voting 
They will forgive the President for speaking 
out on what is, as he says, a matter solely in 
the discretion of the legislative branch, be- 
cause he says so well what is in the mind of 
every American who knows what the things 
are—beginning with a free suffrage—for 
which these millions are in arms. 

The test faced by Congress is not entirely 
one of its competence to draw a proper law. 
It is primarily one of its sincerity, and 
whether it is truly disposed to look to the 
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and between us and 





ise who st 


destruction, who maintain no pressure lobby 
to bulldoze the wavering statesman. but who 
do expect that as fundamental a right as the 
ballot will not be withheld from one who, 
more than most of u has earned it, and 
who leaves to us the responsibility of see z 
that it is not dented to hi E\ the po- 
litical trimmer must kn t e W h 
of so many, if they are uM 





will be his own undcing in good time I 
will not be smart to stand in the way of the 
On the contrary it will be t! 

ntelligent thing to give it every assistance 


because it is the right thir 


soldier vote 


THE COMMENTATOR VOTES FOR SERVICEMEN 


When Senator Rorert A. Tarr, of Ohi 


popped off, without reflection, against the 
President’s message to Congress in favor of 
votes for soldiers and others in the national 
service, the tongue in his cheek was joined 


by the foot in his mouth 
His words, and the raucous laughter of Re- 
publicans while the speech was being read, 
c to cost the Republican P 
moments of bitter pleasure For 
they put the Republican Party in th 
of declaring that voting by tl I 
must be facilitated as little as possible, lest 
the force. vote for the President's reelection 
The obvious tactics of those who oppose the 
President's reelection, and they inch 











1e men 








in both parties, were to remain silent, and 
attempt to amend the Green-Lucas bill as 
much as possible. By clever reasoning, they 
might succeed in weakening the measure so 


that both Houses would become disgusted 
with it. They might send to the White House 
a bill that the President would be compelled 
to veto—whereupon they could accuse him of 
insincerity. Or if he signed it, the bill might 
prove so ineffective as to make voting impos- 
sible for millions of servicemen 

But no. Senator Tarr had to spout 
comes up for reelection this fall 

It seems to the Commentator that the posi- 
tion no Member of Congress of either party 
can afford to take is that men eligible to vote 
at home should be deprived of their vote when 
they are fighting for their country if there » is 
any possible way of letting them vote. The 
effort should be to find such a way. Maybe 
the Green-Lucas bill cannot accomplish that 
object in full, but it seems to go a long dis- 
tance toward it. One thing it does is to de- 
mand that the military and naval authori- 
ties provide facilities. Congress has a right 
to do that, and should do it. 


; and he 





Insuring Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
ORD an editorial entitled “Insuring Pros- 
perity” which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post. This editorial refers 
to the recent hearings before the War 
Contracts Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on Senate 
Joint Resolution 89, to prohibit the use 
of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system of 
contracting in connection with war con- 

| tracts. The editorial highlights the m- 
| portance of reducing war production 
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costs, particularly through the develop- 
ment of incentives toward greater ef- 
ficiency, as a means of helping manufac- 
turers of America to adjust their opera- 
tions to post-war conditions. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

INSURING PROSPERITY 

Nothing is more important in adjusting 
this country to post-war economic conditions 
than to help American industry recover its 
efficiency. Efficiency is measured by low 
unit costs. On the whole it has been disre- 
garded in this war by the pressure to turn 
out war goods for a ready-made market. In 
general there has been neither time nor ex- 
perience available for the purpose of checking 
costs. It has been left to the renegotiation 
procedure to siphon off undue profits after 
the contracts have been filled. But this very 
procedure has encouraged the padding of 
costs, lest the savings brought about. by effi- 
ciency be all taken by the renegotiation 
boards. The result in all its ramifications has 
been unfortunate. Cost padding has been 
expressed by the hoarding of valuable ma- 
terials and labor. It has wasted public 
money, bred inflation, and left industry in a 
bad situation to meet post-war competition, 
when markets will go to the efficient. 

Mention has been made of this compelling 
problem on previous occasions. But the im- 
plications of the necessarily sloppy way of 
letting war contracts do not seem to have 
been sufficiently realized hitherto to permit 
forthright action to be taken. So it is satis- 
factory to note the announcement by Mr. 
Nelson before the War Contracts Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs that “the Procurement Policy Board 
has adopted the policy that concerted attack 
will be made on the pricing of contracts in 
all the agencies to spur a reduction of costs.” 
By this time enough experience must have 
been gathered of our wartime industrial 
operations to enable the procurement Officials 
to insist upon equitable repricing. That ex- 
perience is available in the renegotiation 
boards. Since April 1942 these boards have 
been examining industrial data with a view 
to skimming off the cream of excess profits. 
But from the start they were intended to 
furnish the procurement officials with those 
data so that new contracts could be let intel- 
ligently—that is to say, economically. By 
mid-1945 at the latest they will be dissolved. 
So that the task has been expedited of basing 
prices of war goods in accordance with the 
knowledge of what industry can accomplish 
in the light of the know-how that has been 
built up. 

At one time we suggested that the issue 
was of such moment that arbitrary repricing 
would be in order, with the renegotiation 
boards left to renegotiate contracts upward 
in case prices turned out to be too low for 
reasonable profit making. Now, according to 
Mr. Nelson, there is evidence that business 
will cooperate in the new campaign to re- 
duce the costs of doing war business. 
It is, of course, a matter of self-interest to 
our businessmen so to cooperate. Some of 
them, to our knowledge, have become uneasy 
about the wartime cloud over industrial 
efficiency. But after so many bad practices 
have grown up, the decision to give them a 
concerted prod by widespread governmental 
repricing is necessary. Mr. Nelson says that 
the process of cost cutting will be encour- 
aged by other means as well. There will be 
rewards and penalties. Thus a businessman 
who cuts his costs and therefore his prices to 
the Government will be allowed to retain 
some of his savings instead of having them 
taken by the renegotiators. Stiffer renegotia- 
tion will be exacted, correspondingly, of the 





earnings. 
pave the way back to that economy in opera- 
tions which is the traditional hallmark of 
American 
entire 
prosperity. | 








inefficient, so that these will show reduced | 


Here is an incentive which should 


industry and upon which the 
country will depend for post-war 





Peace Aims of America—Russian Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to the President by the National 
Council for Prevention of War, and also 
the second and concluding portion of 
an editorial entitled “Constants in Rus- 
sian Foreign Policy,” published in the 
December 1943 issue of the magazine, the 
Nineteenth Century and After, a British 
publication. I have had an éstimate 
made of the cost of printing this matter, 
which is $105. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
PREVENTION OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1944, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Before the Anglo- 

American forces embark on the difficult and 


Ei 





costly adventure of invading western Europe, 
would it not be fair to the American people, 
and particularly to their sons who will par- 
ticipate in the invasion, to broadcast to the 
world our peace aims in the hope that they 
will appeal to all peoples as the promise of an 
honcrable and worthy peace? 

That the American people do not know 
what they are fighting for is a matter of gen- 
eral comment. The Russian people know 
that they are fighting to overthrow the Hit- 
lerites and drive them from Russian soil. 
The British people know that they are fight- 
ing, not only to defeat Hitler, but also to as- 
sure if possible the future power and prestige 
of the British Empire. China, too, knows 
that she is fighting for liberation and for a 
position of influence in the new order that 
the Allies hope to establish. 


But the American people are not at all clear 
as to what constructive purposes are to be 
achieved by military victory either in Europe 
or in Asia. Even our soldiers, for whose right 
to vote both you and every Member of Con- 
gress are justly solicitous, are reported as not 

eing able to explain what the war is about. 
Our war correspondents at the front report 
that when a soldier is asked, “What are you 
fighting for?” the stock answer is, “To get the 
war over with and get home.” Don’t you 
think they would be more interested in 
knowing what they are asked to die for than 
in deciding between Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates next November? 

The question is particularly pressing right 
now because you have warned the Nation in 
the most solemn manner not to expect an 
early and easy victory, but to anticipate a 
bloody year. One of your highest officials has 
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predicted that the cost of our invading y, 
ern Europe may be a half-million casua)tiec 
While, as Commander in Chief of our Arm: 
and Navy, you have the unquestioned +ioy. 
to engage in any undertaking which you ang 
the General Staff believe will bring military 
victory to our arms, does not sO momentoys 
an enterprise call for frank consultation wi: 
your fellow countrymen as well as with Stajin 
and Churchill? mate 
The question is not a constitutional but 
moral question. It was not very long 
that you proudly signed your name ¢ . 
tax bill as the employee of “the people of 
the United States.” Vice President Wax; ACE 
still calls this a people’s war. Yet the Am¢ r- 
ican people have not yet been informed even 
regarding the decisions that were made a 
Tehran by yourself, Mr. Churchill, and Mar. 
shal Stalin, as to what is to be done with 
Europe after the projected military victory 
The Atlantic Charter is sometimes men. 
tioned in connection with post-war Europe 
It has been adhered to by Russia and cur 
other allies as the basis of our joint effort 
It is fair to say that its broad principles, de- 
spite their vagueness, have been accepted as 
the goals of the United Nations in this war 
Not unfortunately the Atlantic Charter ha 
become encrusted with private interpreta. 
tions, reservations, and exceptions. It 
means one thing to Russia and quite a dif- 
ferent thing to Poland and the Baltic States 
It means one thing to India and China ar 
another thing to Great Britain. It is rapidly 
becoming a divisive influence among its sig. 
natories rather than a unifying force. Is 
it not high time that you, as one of its two 
authors, state to the world how you and your 
fellow countrymen interpret it and how you 
expect its broad principles to be translated 
into specific agreements that will promote 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world? 
There is one grave possibility that is being 
mentioned more and more frequently in the 
press and on the radio as likely to follow 
the Anglo-American invasion of western 
Europe. I refer to the domination of Europe 
by Soviet Russia. The distinguished British 
statesman, General Smuts, in his famous ad- 
dress on November 25, is quoted as having 
said that the destruction of Germany's 
power will leave Russia “as the new colossus 
in Europe, the new colossus that bestrides 
this Continent.” If General Smuts is cor- 
rect in his judgment, this is a factor in the 
situation of enormous importance to the 
American people. Should they not be in 
formed by you as to whether you share 
General Smuts’ opinion? For this outcome 
of the war would be remote indeed from th« 
goals that have been held out to us hitherto, 
The American people are a just and gen- 
erous people. Members of the Senate and 
House report that they are receiving thou- 
sands of letter at this very moment plead- 
ing for a just and lasting peace. We are also 
a freedom-loving people, opposed to the en- 
slavement of other peoples under a cruel 
totalitarian dictatorship, whether of the 
right or of the left. We would feel bitterly 
disillusioned if we should some day find 
that the control of Europe had merely be 
transferred from Hitler to Stalin. There 2! 
strong grounds for believing that there are 
many people in England who would regard 
such an outcome as a death blow to Britain 
as a great power. 

Unconditional surrender as an objectis 
Was apparently abandoned at Tehran. T! 
Free Germany Committee in Moscow seem 
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ago 
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to be trying to fill the vacuum thus createc 
with a Russian proposal of peace to a no! 


Hitlerite Germany following the evacuat 
of Russian soil. May one respectfully urge 
that you are the one to voice in behalf of 


your own people, the United Nations and the 
world a proposal of the terms of a great 
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that would bring comfort and rejoicing 
1e hungry and desolate millions who are 
without hope? 


: Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK J. Lippy, 
Executive Secretary. 
CONSTANTS IN RUSSIAN FoREIGN POoLicy 
(Concluded) 
IV 
Tust as the rest of the world misjudged 


sia before she fought Germany, so Russia 
1dged the rest of the world, Germany 
rticular. She assumed that Great Brit- 
nd the United States, being “capitalist” 
vers, would therefore want Germany to 
k Russia and defeat her. But it was 
e confident Russian expectation that Ger- 
ny and the western powers would exhaust 
another in World War No. 2 and so make 
a the master of Europe. Russia be- 
ed that this would be the result of the 
man-Russian Treaty of 1939—commonly 
wn as the Ribbentrop-Molotov Agree- 
—which, as she imagined, confirmed the 
munity of Russia from German attack and 
id, therefore. make her arbiter in Europe. 
Speaking on March 29, 1940, Mr. Molotov 
i of this agreement that it “removed 
é post sibi lity of friction in Soviet-German 
t ’ that all attempts in Great Britain 
America to “intimidate Russia by the 
pect of the growth of Germany’s might” 
been “swept aside as worthless” and that 
good neighborly and friendly relations 
t have been established between the So- 
et Union and Germany are not based on 
tuitous considerations of a transient na- 
re, but on the fundamental interests of 
th the U.S. S. R. and Germany.” ? 
It seemed, in those days, to many objec- 
ve observers on the European mainland, 
it Germany would not be defeated—that, 
hough exhausted and perhaps not the in- 
ntestable victor, she would be relatively 
strong by comparison with the battered West- 
ern Powers, but weak by comparison with 
Russia. And this, would have suited Russia’s 
purpose, for Germany would then, indeed, 
ve served her as a semi-dependent, or even 
a dependent ally in pursuit of a policy that 
ild make Russia the master. And indeed, 
on October 31, 1939, Mr. Molotov, having de- 
ired that “relations with Germany had rad- 
lly improved” and that “the Polish State 
* * * had actually ceased to exist,” went on 
to say that “we (i.e., Russia) have always held 
that a strong Germany is an indispensable 
ndition for durable peace in Europe.” ® 
The German attack on Russia transformed 
the situation that existed when Mr. Molotov 
spoke these words. But the transformation 
not been as radical as is generally sup- 
posed. 
Strength in politics is always relative. 
Russia, no doubt, wants a weak Germany. 




















1 This has not; as far as we are aware, been 
stated in print. But we have abundant evi- 
dence from persons who were in Russia at 
the time, that this was the view taken by 
the Russian public and by members of the 
ruling bureaucracy. It was even believed in 
Russia that the Munich Agreement was de- 
signed by Great Britain to maneuver Ger- 
nany into an attack on Russia. This belief 
s shared and expressed by Walter Lippmann, 

his recent book American Foreign Policy. 
Mr. Lippmann may understana his own coun- 
try, but on Europe he is hopelessly super- 
ficial and ill informed. 

Molotov, Soviet Peace Policy (p. 13). Mr. 
Pritt, in his preface to this book, informs us 
that Mr. Mclotov “says what he means and 
means what he says.” Mr. Molotov was 
equally optimistic about Italy (p. 73). 

Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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But weak in relation to wh In relation 
to Russia, of course. Russia needs a subser 
ient Germany. She is the first of the Allie 








vi d 
Powers to demand reparations But repara- 
tions presuppose @ sOlvent economy. To p 
reparations, a country must produce. A vic- 
torious Russia might destroy German im- 
movable plant and transfer C 

plant—and German skilled labor—to the 
Urals. But her gain would be short-lived, 
for the movable plant would soon 

let d German skilled labor woul 
rate. Russia would gain far less than 
could gain if she established with Ge 
a velaiionsiiie that would, while reducin 
German military power, sustain her produc 
tive power. 

In one respect the situation today differs 
radically from the situation that would have 
arisen out of a conflict confined to Germany 
and the Western Powers. Thanks to Russia's 
military achievement, Germany is much 
weaker and Great Britain much strong 
she would otherwise have been. But S 
to us that the difference is not as big as it 
might appear. 

But England has one great weakness—she 
is not conscious of her strength. Her mili- 
tary effort is much more impressive than her 
political effort. She wants to break ‘the enemy 
and keep him broken, that is certain. But 
beyond that she wants little—and what that 
little is, she hardly knows. She has a gov- 
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erning class that is in a eee of ahbdi 
tion, and a rising class that is bureaucr: . 
sanmnanetal. withe ut faith, without width or 


depth, contemptuous oe ‘know wledge, suspi- 
cious of originality, and not even 3 
scious. The military effort of a nati 
always the effort of the people. It mg be 
impaired by mismanagement and bad gen- 








eralship. The spirit of the people will over- 
come these defects. But the foreign policy 
of a nation is always determined by the gov- 
erning class, and if that class is abdicating, 
its foreign policy will be a policy « 

ment. And today, despite her military vigor 
and initiative, Great Britain’s foreign policy 
has neither vigor nor initiative. It is a policy 
of appeasement as it was before the war— 
appeasement, no longer of Germany, but of 
the United States and of Russia. 

In the United States and in Russia the 
governing classes are strongly self-conscious. 
They are determined to augment, or at least 
to maintain, their power at home, and to 
achieve national greatness in the world. That 
is why the United States and Russia do not 
as England does, regard the war as no more 
than a job to be finished, that is why they 
both look beyond the war. Russia looks be- 
yond it with great intensity of vision—she 
knows what she wants, « na she means to get 
t, both in the war and after. 

Happily England has so far been spared 
the immense slaughter of her youth which 
she suffered in the last war. Her younger 
generation, critical, empirical, contemptuous 
of all those ideologies (which make the con- 
temporary world a world of superstitution) 
wild sometimes and undisciplined, but fun- 
damentally decent and generous, holds the 
promise that there will be a revival of her 
peculiar genius—her political genius which 
has been the making of her national and 
imperial greatness 

he United States are far away and nothing 
that may happen in Europe could conceiv- 
ably be a mortal menace to them. They may, 
after the war, participate more closely than 
ever before in European affairs or they ms 
withdraw into isolation But whichever 
course they take, it will be determined by the 
preponderance of sectional interests and pref- 
erences, not by a national necessity. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, is com- 
mitted to Europe. She and Europe are one 








The preponderance of any one power in 
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will and ! C r pu f n 1 as to her 
.¢ ~ ‘ c t 2 
4c icve t 
v 
Sta changed his p so n v 
times las cOmmitted so many ir n- 
sistencie t he is credited v 1 being a 
complete opportunist. But it will be found, 
upon examination, that the char s and in- 
consist are often more apparent than 
real, and that he is more faithful to the 


teachings of Marx and Lenin than is ge 
ally supposed, especially in the realm of for- 
eign affairs 

It seems inconsistent, for example, that 
re should be formed itn Moscow a “Free 


rman Committee” in which Conservatives, 









( ers of high r ind € Na nal 
Socia should preponderat ther than 
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and that the colors displayed at the opening 
ceremony were not the Red flag, not the Ger- 
man Republican black red and gold but 
he German Imperial black, ¥ é nd red. 
But it is ce ainly real ic Neit Ger- 
man C n ts nor the § D ts 
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answer is that a revi 





the German left, with Russian support, could 
ni last—and perha c l evel - 
gin It w d | o be i ed t 4 
tussian ar! ipation and 1 cde- 
stroy the Germany economic order! B a 
revolution carried out by the right—t! is 
to say, by National Socialists (though per- 
haps without Hitler and his immediate cole 
la rators ¥ and Wher Prussis l i Vv ld 
not only be more genuine, more revolu - 
ary, than one carried out by the left, it could 
also last and could preserve the Ri in- 


controlied German economic der, as 
much of it as the Russians wish to control 
for their own use. Stalin himself re i 
in national socialism a revolutionary move- 
ment.‘ 


al 


The mistake made in western countries, 


under the influence of German S lists and 
in the belief that the oe e of every revo- 
lution is individual liberty, has been to regard 


the German right as < ounterrs volutionary 
whereas it has been much more revolution- 
ary than the left. Revolution, as understood 
by the Russians, is the end of individual lib- 
erty. To the English it is the reafirmation 
of individual liberty fo the German 
may be either, but to the National Socialists 
revolution means the end of individual 
liberty. 





vi 
A volume of Marshal Stalin’ eeches en- 
titled “Pr ems of Le sm vas blished 
in 1939 It 9 11 e 5 i 
has circul r It 
to the Rus -_ I I Me . fis 
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to the Germans—the principal repository of 

official political doctrine Some of the | 
speeches were made as far back as 1924, the 
year when Mein Kampf was completed. They | 


show that the difference between Stalin and 
Trotzky lies in their tactics, not in their ulti- | 


mate purpose. It will be seen that Russia, 
in her foreign policy, pursues this purpose 
today, and that apparent inconsistencies— 
the different treatment accorded to Czecho- 
slovakia and to Poland, for example, have | 
an ultimate consistency | 
Of the October revolution—that is, the 


revolution of 1917—Stalin says *® that it con- 
stitutes the first stage of world revolution and | 
a mighty base for its further development. 
On the despotic character of the Russian 
- regime, even after the new constitution of 
1936 was enacted, Stalin is categorical, show- 
ing that the regime bears no resemblance to | 
democracy as understood in western Europe: 

“I have to admit that the draft of the 
new constitution does in fact leave the 
. * dictatorship of the working class 
in force, just as it retains without change 
the present leading position of the Com- 
munist Party.” ! 

And— 

“The state is a machine in the hands of 
the governing class for suppressing the re- 
sistance of its class antagonists. In this 
respect 
differs in no way essentially from the dictator- 
ship of any other class.” * 

And— 

“In U.S. S. R. there is no basis for several 
parties, and, therefore, for the freedom of such 
parties.” 

The old hostility to social democracy, that 
is, to the labor parties of the Second Inter- 
national, remains— 

“It is impossible to finish off capitalism 
without having finished off social democracy 
in the working-class movement.” ° 

Every movement of national independence 
must be supported, no matter to what class 
its leaders belong, provided that its success 
will advance the world revolution— 

“The Afghan Emir’s struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan is objectively a revo- 
Jutionary struggle, despite the monarchial 
type of views held by the Emir and his sup- 
porters, because it weakens, disintegrates, 
undermines imperialism.” ' 

And 

“There are times when the national move- 
ments for the individual oppressed countries 
come into conflict with the interests of the 
development of the proletarian movement. 
It goes without saying that in such cases 
there cannot be any talk of support. * * * 
In the forties of last century Marx sup- 
ported the national movement of the Poles 
and the Hungarians against the national 
movement of the Czechs and southern Slavs. 
Why? Because the Czechs and Southern 
Slavs were then reactionary nations, Russian 
outposts in Europe, outposts of imperialism, 
whereas the Poles and Hungarians were ‘revo- 
lutionary nations’ fighting against absolut- 
ism.” # 

Although today the Poles and Czechs are 
fighting for national independence against 
the same enemy, the Poles who were a revolu- 
tionary nation, because they were not a Rus« 
sian “outpost,” are today a “reactionary nas 
tion” for the same reason. The Czechs were 
“reactionary’ because they were a Russian 
outpost, but are, for the same reason, “revo- 








*P. 105. 
*P. §23. 
°P. D. 
*P. 523. 
2p. 181 

P. 48. 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat 
' 





lutionary” today. The Poles and Czechs have 
not changed, but Russia has. 

The Poles were regarded as the revolu- 
tionary nation par excellence by Marxists. 
They were opponents to czarism within its 
own frontiers, and of the pan-Slav move- 
ments which was the instrument of czarist 
imperialism abroad. But the Czechs were 
friendly even to czarist Russia, and they 
were, on the whole, in favor of the pan- 
Slav movement. Today the Poles, although 
fighting for independence against the Ger- | 
mans, are also determined to be inde- | 
pendent of Soviet Russia. They are oOp- | 
posed to the revived pan-Slavy movement 
because it is the instrument of Russian im- 
perialism, now as before—and has been re- 
vived for no other reason. They have, there- 
fore, become counterrevolutionaries in Rus- 
sian eyes, all the more so as they are un- 
amenable to communism. The Comintern 
was dissolved, as the western world was led 
to believe. But what was known as dissolu- 
tion was, in reality, something different. The 
Comintern, when on the defensive, was con- 
centrated within the Russ:an fortress, as it 
were. But it has now taken the offensive, 
and was for that reason mobilized and sent 
into action, each national Communist Party 
overating on its own national sector. That 
there is hardly any communism in Poland 
makes it all the more necessary for the Rus- 
sians, from their point of view, not only to 
annex half the country, the eastern half,” 
but to insist in advance that the rest of. Po- 
| land have a “friendly government”—friendly, 
| that is, to Russia, and therefore subservient 
| to Russia. It is true that Stalin has de- 
| 
{ 

' 


clared that Poland shall be strong and in- 
dependent. But to the Russians this means 
that Poland—or rather the western half (for 
the eastern is not considered Poland any 
longer but a part of the Soviet Union)—is to 
| be strong in the only way they regard as 
possible, namely, to be a Russian depend- 
ency, later on to become a member of the 
Soviet Union. And by independent the Rus- 
sians mean that Poland shall be independent 
just as the different republics of the Union 
|} are independent—independent, that is to say, 
| of capitalists, landowners, and imperialists, 
though not of the centralized Russian state. 
The Czechs, or at least those of their ruling 
| class, or that part of it which is represented 
| by Dr. Benes, are pan-Slay and pro-Russian 
still. They are, therefore, the favorites of 
Russia today. Their function, as conceived 
| by Russia, is to be an instrument of Russian 
domination in central Europe. Dr. Benes is, 
as it were, Stalin’s prospective commissar, in 
what is to be the Russian version of the pres- 
ent German-controlled “protektorat.” 
| The western frontiers of Russia, as indi- 
cated on Russian official maps, since 1941, and 
proclaimed in numerous Official speeches and 
| Army orders, include not only eastern Poland 
and the Baltic states, but also Bessarabia and 





The annexation has been announced 
many times, most recently by Mr. Umansky 
(namely, his broadcast from Mexico as re- 
| ported in the press on Nov. 15); namely, also 
Soviet War News (November 4), Anniversary 
Slogans for the Soviet People, which (Slogan 
25) refers to Moldavians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
|} vians, Estonians, and Karelians, as “brothers 
and sisters’—belonging, that is to say, to 
the family of Soviet Republics. Ukrainians 
and Byelorussians are referred to in the same 
terms—they include the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russians (White Ruthenians) of eastern Po- 
land. The Poles in this region are regarded 
as Russian subjects (namely, Poland, Russia, 
Great Britain, The Nineteenth Century and 
After June, 1943). With regard to Moldavia, 
namely, Soviet War News, August 5, 1943. 
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Moldavia. Beyond these regions, there 
others—Bulgaria, for example, Serbia, per! 
Slovenia, Hungary, Austria, and Fast Pp; 
sia and, perhaps, the northern part c{ 
way,"' which are conceived as Russian s¢ 
dependencies or at least as within the Russia; 
sphere of interest, with the purpose of dom). 
nating the central European industrial area 
and of securing access to the Atlantic. 1) 
Aegean, and, perhaps through Slovenia 
the Adriatic. Similar phenomena are obs« 
able in Asia. Russia will not go to war wi: 
Japan except, perhaps, in the last stage t 
expel the Japanese from Manchuria, there ¢ 
establish a friendly government. The Rus- 
Sian penetration of Persia has gone far, eve; 
now. Even in Tehran, where the Russians 
share the control with the British and the 
Americans, there is a distinct Russian ascend- 
ancy and a powerful Russian influence 
Persian internal politics, an influence tha: 
will make itself felt in the next Persian elec- 
tions, with the purpose of securing access to 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is not, and cannot be, the slightest 
opposition to Russian foreign policy in Rus- 
sia itself—or indeed, any opposition of any 
sort, except amongst some of the Asiatic bor- 
der populations, especially in Caucasia, where 
it is too localized to be effective. Only the 
Red Army has an independent spirit, but it 
is the chief supporter, indeed one of the driv- 
ing forces in Russian foreign policy. De- 
mobilization will certainly confront Stalin 
with a most difficult problem. In 1887 Bis- 
marck wrote to Lord Salisbury that the Rus- 
sian Government would have to consider “the 
need of giving employment to a numerous 
and able army, to satisfy the ambition of its 
generals, and to divert toward foreign policy 
the attention of the liberals who demand 
changes in the constitution.” “* Today officers 
and men of the Red Army are Russia's lib- 
erals, in the sense that they not only feel but 
openly express the need for more freedom— 
for something that resembles what in west- 
ern Europe is called democracy. The Russian 
people as a whole would demand changes in 
the constitution, if they could, but only the 
armed forces might be able to do so effec- 
tively. Many of them, no doubt, will be 
transferred to Russian industry and agricul- 
ture when the war is over, but for the elite 
there will be much to do abroad. 

Russia sees the prospect of securing abroad 
all she has coveted throughout her history. 
Her foreign policy has undergone many 
changes, but it has certain constants that 
always bring it back to where it was—and 
always with cumulative effect. 

THE Ep!ITor 
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| “Russia is promoting disintegration 
amongst the Nordic states as well as amongst 
| the states of the middle zone between the 
| Baltic and the Aegean. She is opposing any 
collaboration between Norway, Finland, and 
| Sweden, or even between Norway and Sweden 
only. At the same time she is representing 
| the Norwegian underground movement as 
| the only movement representing the Nor- 
| wegian people. On November 14 the Mos- 
| cow wireless broadcast an article that was 
| published in The War and the Working 
Class. This article is not only against Fin- 
| land, but also against Sweden, and, above 
| all, against the formation of any Nordic bloc. 
Russian hostility to a federation of the 
middle zone is relentless (namely, for ex- 
ample, The War and the Working Class, a8 
quoted in the Times, August 18, 1943). 
* Bismarck to Lord Salisbury, Novem» 
22, 1887. German Diplomatic Docume! 
| Vol. I, p. 347 (Methuen). 
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On the Eve of Invasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, literally 

lions of American homes are shrines 

f prayer these days as the moment of 

ropean invasion draws rapidly near. 

tales of thrilling success in achieving 
itary landings on Pacific islands dom- 
ted by the Japanese, the brilliant in- 
vasion of Italy, have given the Nation 
hope that the cost in American lives may 

t reach the staggering figures our mili- 

ry leadership fears. Yet all of us 

ize that by comparison with these 

rations, the frontal attack upon 
western Europe, wherever and whenever 
it may come, must be a military effort 
vastly more dangerous, vastly more 
costly in human life and courage than 
nything the world has ever known be- 

re 

From the moment the vast armada 
sail from British shores to land 
across the channel somewhere in Europe, 
the danger of attack from the skies and 
from concealed shore batteries must be 
faced. The risks are so tremendous that 

hey are almost incomprehensible to all 

t the most objective military mind. 

It should be a first principle of our own 

overnment and the governments of our 
illies to do everything possible to reduce 
these risks. One way to reduce them has 

carcely been exploited or observed. The 
ples of Europe, we have good reason to 
believe, are eagerly awaiting the hour of 
heir liberation. No matter what we may 
think of the Petain regime in France, we 
are certain that millions of Frenchmen, 
trained to a fervent belief in liberty, 
juality, fraternity, are ready to strike 
with our landing troops against the 
che. Millions of others in enslaved 
lgium, Holland, Luxemburg are 
jually prepared to strike for liberation. 

There must be millions more in such 

ountries as Denmark, Norway, Austria, 
and every satellite nation of Europe, as 
well as millions of Germans, who 
praying for the day when the war ends 
and Germany is reduced to the rank of 
a minor military power. What can our 
United Nations do before invasion to give 
heart to these people, both inside and 
outside Europe? 

The world today needs a new “Four- 
teen Points.” It needs the affirmation by 
the accredited spokesmen of the United 
Nations of a program for a better world 
order. So far, the vaguely generous 
platitudes of the Atlantic Charter have 
not been defined. No one knows what 
these platitudes mean specifically. The 
Poles do not know whether the United 
Nations have agreed upon the Curzon 
line or some other boundary for post- 
war Poland. The Finns, despite our con- 


sets 


are 


} 
| 





of the war,” were never told that the 
United Nations were prepared to guaran- 
tee Finnish independen Even the 
Free French, fighting valiantly at our 
Side, are in doubt as to the part intended 
for them in the post-war world. 

This is the time—before the invasion 
begins—for our governments to issue a 
joint statement to the peoples of the Old 
World. Tell the people of Bulgaria, of 
Hungary, of Austria, of Yugoslavia, of 
Greece, of Norway, of Denmark that they 
are to play an important, proud, self-re- 
specting role in the world we are fighting 
to build. Give them courage and reason 
to welcome the doughboy who may be 
fighting on their soil in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

Apparently, our leadership has forgot- 
ten the importance and the power of the 
spoken word. When people understand 
that responsible governments offer them 
a better chance for decent living by with- 
drawing from a war forced upon them 
by others than even their most optimis- 
tic visions resulting from victory, they 
will not long choose to continue the fight. 

We have seen to our sorrow how 
Adolf Hitler and his propagandists 
neutralized nation after nation in Europe 
through skillful deception. Promises 
never seriously intended, treaties written 
only to gain time, diplomatic conversa- 
tions discussing already accomplished 
facts were Nazi Germany’s stock in 
trade. The European world has con- 
fidence in our country’s pledged word. 

This is surely the moment when the 
United Nations should capitalize upon 
that confidence. Demoralizing the will 
of Nazi Europe to resist the army of 
liberation may hasten the end of the war 
and save the lives of boys dear to all of 
us. We must not fail to exert every pos- 
sible effort to achieve this result. 


re 


Senate Report 310 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that 
a copy of a letter written by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to Senator THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, dated July 6, 1943, in re- 
lation to Senate Report 310 be inserted 
in the Recorp. This letter appears in 
the hearings held by the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the House while consider- 
ing the recommendations made by the 
committee of the Senate as reported in 
said Senate Report 310. I do this par- 
ticularly for the reason that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Congressman 


Stant importuning for them to “get out | CocHRaN, inserted in the ReEcorp re- 
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; cently the recommendations contained 


in the Senate report. 
The letter follows: 
Tut RETARY OF T! 


SEC 
Washingtor 
ELMER THOMAS 
Chairman, Committee on 
United States 

My Dear SENATOR THOMAS: Your share in 
the substantial progress that has been made 
in our administration of Indian affairs dur- 
ing the past decade is so large that it cor 
as a great shock to find your name atts 
to a document which contains as mar 
charges agi the record of this 
istrati Indian affairs as are cont 
in the “partial report” issued on 
by the subcommittee of the Senate 
te> on Indian Affairs, under your chairm 
ship. 

The main recommendations of this 
are, briefly 

1. That all Indian day schools on ¢ 
reservations be promptly closed (p 

2. That all Indian boarding scho 
ever situated, be closed 
present fiscal year (p. 21) 

3. That ell Federal 
fo. Indian pupils 
stopped (pp. 7, 20) 

4. That all Indian hospitals be 
es hospitals for Indians and turne 
the United States Public He: 
its miscellaneous uses (pp. 9 

5. Thit the management of Ir 
be transferred to the Departmen 
ture (p. 20) 

6. That the Bureau 
promptly liquidated (pp. 17-22 

7. That all Indian tribal funds 
tributed per capita (p. 22) 

®. That Federal protection be withdr 
from all Indian property so that such pr 
erty may be immediately subjected to tax 
tion and alienation (pp. 8-9 

M f not all, of these recommendations 
strike at the heart of policies h you have 
hitherto championed and sponsored. Know- 
ing of your deep concern for the 
the Indians in Oklahoma and in 
States, I can only surmise that in 
the document in question you placed 
dence in the accuracy of an investi 
did not merit such confidence, a: 
will be glad to have brought to 3 
tion tl erroneous allegations 
this “partial report 

Let me ¢ 
inaccura 


Hon 
Indian 


Senate 


inst 


mn in 


at the enc 


payments 
in local public 


of Ir 


21-22) 
whi 
whi 


welfare of 


all to your attention, fir 
which, while typte 

( iined in this document 
matters so readily subject to obj 
cati 

} 


ies 


thers cont 


ion that their inclusion i 
hard to justify 
At pages 2 and 3, the re 
he Indian Bureau has buil! 


pulation to 40( 


icuiarly 
1 _ 
I at p 


demonstrably fictit 
mates of Indian population hav 
conservatism. In th 

ngs on the Interior Department appropria 
tion bill for 1942 you estimated that tl 
were 140,000 Indians in Oklahoma 

ure given by the Indian Office for 

time was 105,437. 

mate of Indians in North 

uary 1, 1940, made by the 

sus (which, the report su 

is more competent and 
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comparable figure used by the Indian 
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2. At 
Indians 
land area 





page 6 the statement is made that 
wn approximately 3 percent of the 
of the United States and constitute 
less than tiree-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total population, from which the conciusion 
is drawn that they own 100 times their share 





of the land area of this country. The arith- 
metic of this statement is no better than 
its e Three percent is 10, not 100, 
times three-tenths of 1 percent. The ab- 
surdity of measuring urban real estate 
nst the marginal and submargina! lands 
cf most Indian reservations to compute the 
meaningless equal share in the land area of 
he United States owned by each inhabitant 
unworthy cf a serious approach to the In- 
cdien land problem 
3. The report states at page 9: “The Indian 
Bureau dupl cates the functions of the Fed- 
eral Division of Forestry and Grazing.” There 
is no Federal Division of Forestry and Grazing. 
4. The rerort goes on to say: “There is no 
longer ar y excuse for this duplication, and 
especially so since the Indian Reorganization 
Act turned over Indian forests and range 
lands to the public domain under the Taylor 
Grazing Act.” This isa complete fiction. No 
Indian forests or range lands were turned 
over to the public domain by the Indian Re- 
organization Act On the contrary, that act 
permitted the restoration to Indian owner- 
ship of certain former Indian lands pre- 
viously held for disposal under the public 
land laws 
5. The report states at page 10 that “one 
litt'e tr the Tongue River, in Montana, 
has $2,12550298 from the Indian credit 
fund This is an exeggeration of more than 
1,400 percent Actually the Tongue River 


Tribe has $146,715 owing to the United States. 
The two million figure represents an addi- 
tion 10 times over of amounts which have 
been or will be loaned to the tribe each spring 
over a 10-year period and repaid in the fall 
after the fall sale of cattle. The tribe has 
punctually filled its engagements for some 
years under this agreement. 

6. The report charges at page 10 that ad- 
ministration a revolving loan fund of 
$4,558,400 (not $10,000 as alleged in the re- 
port at page 9) costs $741,200. This is incor- 
rect. The latter figure is an over-all figure 
which includes the cost of administering 
$2,708.126.83 of industrial reimbursable loans 
and $1,486,056.62 of tribal loan funds in ad- 
dition to the $4,500,000 revolving loan fund. 

7. In the portion of the report containing 
recommendations, it is charged (p. 19) that 
the Bureau secured $100,000 from private 
foundations for research in Indian education, 
and the recommendation is put forward that 
this procedure be stopped. The fact is that 
no money has been secured or asked for the 
Indian Bureau from any private foundation 
for research in Indian education. 

8. The report urges (p. 19) that the aban- 
donment of Federal control of Indian law 
and order outside of tribal lands would save 
the Government $250,000 a year. Actually 
the elimination of Indian Service law enforce- 
ment activities as suggested would probably 
not save the Government any money at all; 
equivalent services would then have to be 
performed by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the United 
States attorneys’ offices, and other law-en- 
forcement agencies. But it certainly could 
not save $250,000 since the total amount 
now spent in this connection is only $157,000. 

9. In its concluding recommendations the 
report urges (pp. 20-21) that the United 
States “cease all land purchase under the In- 
dian Reorganization Act,” estimating the 
annual savings to be achieved thereby as “in- 
determinate but amounting to several mil- 
lion.” There are no current appropriations 
for any such land purchases. The last appro- 
priat‘on made under this heading was con- 
tained in the Interior Department appropri- 


of 
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ation bill for 1942 (Pub. Law 136, 77th Cong.), 
and amounted to $325,000. | 

10. A further recommendation, toeliminate | 
all day schools except those on unallotted 
reservations, is justified on the ground that | 
it will “result in a saving of approximately 
$2,000,000 to the Federal Government.” The 
total cost of day schools on allotted reserva- 
tions is not $2,000,000 but $408,200. And 
little if any of this cost would be saved by 
eliminating such schools unless the Federal 
Government also abandoned its present prac- 
tice of giving financial aid to local schoo] dis- 
tricts to the extent that they extend facilities 
to considerable Indian groups, 

The foregoing are not the most serious of 
the inaccuracier which your subcommittee’s 
partial report contains, but merely the most 
readily correctable among them. If all of 
these inaccuracies were merely the product 
of carelessness, and if the fact that they are 
prejudicial to the record of the administra- 
tion were a mere coincidence, it would be suf- 
fic_ent to say that the number and extent of 
them render this report unworthy of the 
standards which the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs and its investigating subcom- 
mittee have sought to maintain for many 
years 

Underlying all of the misstatements in 
this partial report is a single thesis as to 
the source of all the evils of the present sit- 
uation and a sublime trust in a single 
panacea for the solution of all these evils. 
The thesis ts that whatever is bad in Indian 
administration is ascribable to selfish, grasp- 
ing, incompetent administrators. The pro- 
posed panacea is the elimination of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

The diagnosis ignores a century and half 
of histcry and an impressive body of statutes 
and treaties recognizing and implementing 
Federal responsibilities to Indian groups. 
You must realize as well as I how large a 
part of the unhappiness which this report 
ascribes to Indian Bureau maladministra- 
tion is really the result of accumulated his- 
toric wrongs which this administration is 
gradually and persistently correcting. You, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs since 1935, and as a member of 
that committee for about 8 years prior to 
that date, must know how large a part of the 
policies which this partial report condemns 
is a product of legislation which you and 
fellow members of your subcommittee have 
sponsored and helped to enact. 

Let me again offer not an exhaustive list, 
but a typical list, of instances in which the 
partial report ascribes to current adminis- 
trative incompetence or perversity situations 
which are either ancient wrongs now in the 
process of correction or deliberate policies 
approved by the Congress and faithfully ad- 
ministered by the executive arm of the Gov- 
ernment: 

1. The report suggests (at p. 20) that the 
Federal Government might save $5,000,000 
a year by not contributing to States and 
school districts serving considerable Indian 
populations. This is contrary to a legisla- 
tive policy which has been vigcrously main- 
tained by members of your subcommittee. 

| Indeed it has been necessary for this Depart- 
| ment from time to time, to recommend the 
| veto of bills favorably reported by your com- 
} mittee which were designed to increase such 
Federal contributions to local school districts 
to a degree which this Department considered 
excessive. 

2. The report suggests (p. 19) the elim- 
ination of Federal wardship with respect to 
Indians for whom the Government does not 
hold property in trust. You Know as well 
as I that it is precisely these Indians who are 
most in need of Federal aid. You have been 
active, and quite properly so, in urging the 
development of hospital facilities and other 
Federal services for the most neglected groups 


of Indians, in Oklahoma and elsewher: 


having lost their land by reason of t} 


the pre 


mature termination of restrictions on 


ation, are unable to pay for services y 


Wilich @ 


civilized government must render. 


3. Having proposed the repudiation of 5 
responsibilities toward those |]; 


eral 


who are without trust property, the res 
goes on to recommend the elimination 
Federal trust over all individual Indian |; 


(at p. 21) 


and funds 


(at p. 22). The 


pudiation of Federal responsibilities 


thus be made absolute. 


You know as y 


I how many solemn Federal treaties would } 
violated by any such renunciation of F t 
responsibility, for you have been a leade; 


the struggle to secure recognition and ; 


ment of the pecuniary liabilities arising f; 
past failures of the Federal Government 


carry out its pledges. 


Indeed, you and s 


of your fellow committee members took ; 
lead in securing congressional extensi 
trust protection of Indian property, whi 


this “report’”’ denounces. 


The Thomas-R 


\ 


ers Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 193: 


only one of many substantial contr 
which you have made to the increased prot 


a 
1Dbu 


tion of Indian property in Oklahoma. 


In each of the foregoing respects the re 


port attacks the Bureau of Indian Affai: 


carrying out policies which were laid d 
by Congress and were in fact largely fi 


yrry 


lated, in recent years, by yourself and pb: 
other members of your subcommittee. I h 

no doubt that there are serious evils in th: 
present condition of Indians, evils which re- 
quire treatment that goes beyond any of the 


present activities of the Indian Bureau 
some of these evils, for example, the diffi- 
culty of determining who is an “Indian” and 


2 


the near monopoly of Indian irrigated land 
by white operators, the report calls attenti: 


albeit in an 


good. 


inadequate way. 
exposure and analysis would be all to 


More 


tion. And what analysis the report does con 
tain wholly fails to recognize the extent t 
which ancient evils are now in the proces 


of elimination. 


Apart from its extensive but inaccurat 
description of current Indian administrati 
and its meager and misleading diagnosis « 
errors in our national Indian policy, the re 
port devotes major emphasis to a propose 
cure for all the ills of the present situation. 
This cure turns out to be nothing less thar 
the ancient remedy of hanging the doct 


(1) 





the Federal 


generally inconsistent with each other 
proposed course is the termination of Feder: 
responsibility in Indian affairs. 
course is the shifting of such responsibility 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to cther 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

The unilateral renunciation of Fede: 
responsibilities toward the Indians has often 
been tried and has always resulted in failur 
It has also generally resulted in burdenirg 
Government with liability f 


which are seldo: 
Or 


The oth: 


broken treaties and with responsibility 
restoring to the Indian that of which wu 


scrupulous neighbors have deprived 
You have an example in the Wyandotte Tr 
residing within your own State. 


hir 


existence of this group was terminated, 
accordance with the policy proclaimed 
your subcommittee’s report, as far back : 


1850, by solemn treaty. 
abolished in 1855. 


The tribe was ag 
In 1935 the aboliti 


had not yet “taken,” and Congress again p! 


vided for the final distribution of the fund 


of this tribe. 


Yet in 1937 the tribe v 


such 

the 
But actual analysis of current evi! 
is the most meager part of the report in ques 


The liquidation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which this report proposes is to b 
achieved in two ways, 
clearly distinguished and which are in fact 





~ 


te 


unanimously, under the Thomas-Rogers 
dian Welfare Act, to adopt a tribal cons' 
tution perpetuating its traditional organ 





The tribal 














You know, too, that since 1693, if not 


c e that cate, Congress has been enacting 














> 1 dissolution and w ing up 
a the effairs of the Five Civilized Tribe 
the past few weeks the Supreme 
f the United States has had occas 
out that these tribes s l exist and 
ve important powers 
fair and democratic way of ter- 
; ic responsibilities which 
juct of nearly 400 treat i the 
ual agreement Ss 
Lt nitted to do so the Bureau 
AT en engaged 
securing yreeme} 
Ir ibe ioOoKing t é du 
t and ultimate elimi! f Fed- 
t for India fT; t) 
sumption | Ip ) 
i of |} € nqul 
fortunate that f le com- 
1e Cc as is enic i 
t that b < of the B € 
j Affairs which was st dire 
1 th effort Somehow the ¢ 
( u But the objective in ques- 
be achieved in the cavalier fash- 
> partial report of »com- 
. mmends 
Anart from the abolition of Fec l re- 
ivility in Indian affairs the report in 
question seeks to justify the abolition of the 
Bureau by urging a piecemeal trans- 


funct to other agencies 
is urged not on a basis of hostility 


nel now charged with Federal 





ions 





7 ties in Indian affairs, but rat} 
a e basis that other governmental ¢ 
mi ire likely to do a more economical } 
Indian administration than can be ex- 
: 1 of t Indian Bureau itself. Let us 
e how far this assumption is consonant 
t facts, in three flelds of work t 
1 this report gives particular attention, 
: i. e., (a) grazing and forestry, (b) public 
: health, and ({c) probate. 


(a) The proposal to transfer the work of 
‘ the Division Forestry and Grazing of the 


ol L 
>» of Indian Affairs from that Bureau to 





Offi 
. 1 Fore Service, Department of Agricul- 
e, is definitely not in the interest of the 
I r of financial saving. The legal re- 
) lity of the Department's custodian- 
a h respect to the Indian forests is 





such that it is obligated to manage these 

: resources on a sound business basis and con- 

: duct their administration in a manner which 

will result in substantial returns to the In- 

a dians. This responsibility has been fully dis- 
charged 

rea The record shows that during the 30-year 

O1 3 period from 1910 to 1939, inclusive, a cash 

} return 5 was realized. The cost 


:dministration during the same period to- 
taled $7,443,169, or about 1 cent per acre 
per year, Approximately 40 percent of this 
cost was borne by the Indians and the bal- 
ym Treasury funds. 

é In contrast with the high degree of econ- 
omy which has prevailed in connection with 

» administration of Indian forests, an in- 
vestigation of the results of operations on the 
national forests will reveal that these lands 


» fr 
eC il 


. have never returned a net dollar to the 
him. Treasury of the United States and that the 
be ratio of cost to income is approximately 250 


or a cost of $2.50 for every #1 of 
Obviously, the administration of 
s could not be conducted under 


percen 
me 


1orest 














Such a financial policy since these forests are 
5 I 
held in trust by the United States and must 
1 ) 
be managed in a mgnner which will result 
pro- i ubstantial income to the Indians. This 


; objective has been accomplished under the 
ed Supervision of the Division of Forestry and 
irazing of the Indian Service. Judging from 
he record, however, it seems clear that it 
uld not continue to be realized under the 
1ancial policies which govern t 
ment of the national forests, 
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he manage- 
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(b) The proposal to transfer Indian h 























pitals to the Public Health Service has been 
explored fully by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which failed to dete e that suc sfe 
would be either in interest of eff cy 
or in the inte of economy Indian Serv- 
i hospitals are the r ec nic l 
of all Federa s despite ie f ’ 
I t of them are sr ST sv a 
Li¢ ire mm rec pe pacic -G 
€ € The patis -day S I in 
Ser e ] pl r the fisca 4 e 
$3 .5¢ whil at the Unite 5S P 
He 1 Servic spitals, d 

‘ ear, the ere $4.2 

(« Th rop ul 
of restricted Indian « fr D - 

of the Inte State c c 
‘ ’ ctual but indetermi: 
of f e Federal Governm (p. 20) 
s the f t that the ¢« ré 

India proba e Work I a I S- 
L of 1c LT i Sta ut of mod 
f ccliect f nic 1 estate bated 
I sn vil p ible Wi is e 
nport the mi 1um cost of dete 2 
I irs nt c 7 < i i = ¢ c al ‘ t 
$10, while the minimum fee in Ind I - 
bat cases (where the value of the estate 
Ss betwee $200 and $5 s only $20 l 
f re waived entirely for estates valued 
‘ € tha BS It was in recogniti of 
the comparative economy of Interior Depart- 


mcnt pr mination that you 
cred legislat (act 


633, 


lrecently 


December 


ol 






Public, No. 77th Cong.) to transfer 
from the State courts of Oklahoma to the 
Interior Department jurisdiction over Indian 


estates consisting of restricted funds or 
securities valued at less than $2,500 


I do not 
not be 


mean to 
instances 


that tl! 
other 


suggest 


where 


ere 


may 





agencies of 
government, State or Federal, could perform 
more economically functions now lodged in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I will say, how- 


ever, that pursuant to authority conferred by 


the Johnson-O’Malley Act, we are making 
every effort to transfer responsibilities in 
such cases. Thus the States of California, 


Washington, and Minnesota are now handling 
the entire education of Indian children 
within these States. The Federal “Govern- 
ment is, of course, contributing to the cost 
Similar contracts for health services and wel- 
fare services have been made. You will ap- 
preciate that under our form of Government 
the transfer of such responsibilities depends 
not only on the wishes of the Interior Depart- 
ment but equally on the willingness of an- 
other agency to assume difficult and compli- 
cated responsibilities 
I trust that time will permit you to make 
careful check of this report that will 
indicate how great a disservice it does to y« 
committee, to yourself, and to the purposes, 
objectives, and achievements of our Govern- 
ment in its dealings with the affairs of our 
oldest minority 
Sincerely 





the 


ur 
u 





HAROLp L. IcKEs 
retary of the Interior, 





Keynote Address at the Conference of 
Negro Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 






















orD, I include the excellent 
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keynote 


dress delivered by Emmett Cunning! 


ad- 


1am, 


president of the Michigan Federated 
Democratic Club, at the conference of 
Negro Democrats, held in Washington, 
D. C., on February 25, 1944 
On behalf of the sponsori: i 
+ € x} e¢ . 
res} t i n 
In extreme é 
: Dr ‘ which can : ev j 
ed bee é é 
' ew 
Ame Negr 
t re I l 
er 4 c ? D 
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n t cor e Der 
< c Pal whic d e p Ll ea 
l contrib 1uch t ‘ rme! 
I ior ce on man < \ ever 
e, color, « cre 
Thi Sa de ratic ¢ ‘ Va us 
sec I I life r t eS€ ed 
There are here amon l ead e 
church *presentative of org é lab 
women's ups, State and cal leaders l 
who believe that only through a eral na- 
tional Democ: Party it possible u 
to attain our rightful place in America: fe 
There have been several conferences of 
Negro groups recently, and various views have 
been expressed concerning our p cal ob- 
jective We active Democratic workers be- 








lieve that is time that ther 
who carry the burden and fight 
the Democratic Party in the State 


1eNn 


the 


and women 


hattle of 


and com- 


munities should get together and make 
known our desires to the national leaders of 
our party 

The Democratic Party is a great national 
party. It is not the exclusive property of 
any section race, creed, or class On its 
broad base and under its great banner men 
and women of all sections, of all faiths, of 
all races—the poor and the rich alike—may 


stand This is its strength 
leadership of our 
Reosevelt, wh 
humanitarianis 


Nowe 
pow 


and ur 
welded the 


se dee p 
m h 


‘ful 


is 
nto one 


successful 





whole, 
1} 


at the polls three < 


times 

















It has been the party of all e people, and 
that it must remain. If the Democratic 
Party fails in this historic mi i will 
meet the fate which has befalle1 e Re} - 
can rty, which when it t ne I l 
bankrupt and failed to serve t needs of 
any but a particular ¢ group r di- 
ated by the American pecple and went down 
in defeat Whe we Americ Negroe 
saw tl bet y the party wet ight we 

l ve rose in mighty wratl! C - 
its downfall We transfe ed 
e to the Democrat Party Now > 
are an integral and imp t f e 
ranks of that part 

The Democratic Party i n power 
because of our vote in t piv al 3 
which you represent at this ¢ é 
Recognition of our importance < les ¢ i 
from the deep Sou Gt 
editor of the Birmirz 
in the American M 4 1 ‘ 
that ou te is e importa e Demo- 
crati arty than that of hi A 

I quote from Mr. Grave When t doubt- 
ful State of c in 1932 
by a n Negro V 
about a balan 





our party 





Under the 
r great President Franklin D 


derstanding 


e grou 
been 


ecutive 
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power. When the normally Republican State 
of Pennsylvania went Democratic 4 years later 
by a majority of 531,€46 the Negro vote played 
a big role in the upset. The Republican ma- 
jority in 1932 in Pennslyvania had been less 
than 70,000—and there are some 207,019 Negro 


9 


voters in that State. Pennsylvania counts 
for more in the electcral college than Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina combined, 
while Illinois cutweighs Virginia and North 
Carolina put together.” 





Why have Negroes remained in the Demo- 
cratic Party for the past 11 years? Because 
of vast social and cconomic gains, which, 
Cesigned to improve the lot of all the under- 


privileged, inevitably accrued to our benefit. 
Among these were relief for the suffering 
masses during the dreary days of the depres- 
sion, the training of our youth, the providing 
of adequate shelter through public housing, 
stabilization income through wages-and- 
hours legislation, and recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining 

After we fought our way out of the depres- 
sion, our gains continued. New employment 
cpportunities have been opened up through 
the inclusion of nondiscrimination clauses 
in war contracts and through the establish- 
ment of the President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. Our young men have 


of 





been given the opportunity to serve their 
country in capacities heretofore denied 
Negroes. The gallant Ninety-ninth Pursuit 


Squadron has demonstrated that Negro youth 
can fly with the best of them. And there is 
today less discrimination in Government 
service than ever before in America. 

While these gains have been significant and 
have materially advanced the position of the 
Negro, the cold facts show that we have not 
yet attained full and equal rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. There is still discrimination 
in employment. Segregation prevails in the 
armed services. Cur young women are still 
excluded from the Waves, Spars, and the 
women’s unit of the marines. There are too 
few Negroes in important policy-making po- 
sitions in Government service. Reaction- 
aries are still preventing enactment of anti- 
poll-tax and antilynching legislation. 

We are about to enter into a campaign of 
momentous importance to the American 
people and to the world. This campaign 
will determine whether or not this Nation 
will continue its program of liberal domes- 
tic policies and international cooperation or 
whether it shall revert to calamitous reaction 
and narrow isolationism. 

I am sure that you agree with me when I 
say that we want a continuation of the poli- 
cies of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and further that we can gain the support of 
the masses of Negro voters only for a Vice 
President who has a proven record supporting 
liberal and progressive legislation. Further- 
more, this Vice Presidential candidate must 
have demonstrated that he understands the 
basic needs of the Negro people and is in no 
way identified ith northern or southern 
reactionaries. 

Who wants to swap horses in the middle of 
the stream anyway? Or trede a thorough- 
bred like President Roosevelt for one of these 
nags of the Republican Party? 

There is Mr. Willkie, who since his defeat 
in the last election has become the “cham- 
pion” of the Negro. In his overwhelming 
ambition to be President, he has also discov- 
ered the Jewish people. Now he is cham- 
pioning the cause of Russia and China. 
After serving Wall Street the best. part of his 
life, he suddenly gets converted. “Between 
the stirrup and the ground he mercy sought 
and he mercy found.” He now has that old- 
time religion that makes him love everybody. 

Then there is Governor Dewey, who has 
become a recent advocate of State rights in his 
opposition of the soldier-vote bill. Doesn't 
Mr. Dewey know that the defenders of the in- 
stitution of slavery used State rights as their 
chief instrument of oppression? The oppo- 
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nents of anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching bills 
ecreem, “State rights.” But it is significant 
to note that none of these advocates of State 
rights ever advooate Negro rights, or human 
rights, for that matter. 

And lastly, there is Governor Bricker, of 
Ohio, who recently has come out as the 
spokesman for big business, though not a 
whisper he uttered in favor of the rights of 
the common man. It is no surprise to us 
that he came out in a recent speech in 
Washington against public housing. Mr. 
Bricker doesn’t want the people housed, and 
during the depression he didn’t want them 
fed 

We recall rather vividly during the derk 
days of the thirties when the mayor and citi- 
zens of Cleveland importuned him for aid 
to feed those who were starving, how he 
turned a deaf ear to their plea. 

Speaking of candidates of the Republican 
Party brings to mind the challenge which 
was issued to this conference by Negro Re- 
publicans who are expected to foist one of 
these third-rate politicians on our people. In 
an erticle eppearing this week in one of our 
leading papers, Robert R. Church, president 
of a newly formed Negro Republican Party, 
called upon Negro Democrats to take a forth- 
right and unequivocal stand on issues affect- 
ing the American Negro. 

We accept this challenge, Mr. Church. As 
a matter of fact we have been taking an 
unequivocal stand for Negro rights for the 
past 12 years; ever since Mr. Rooseveit has 
been President. Can Mr. Church say as much 
for the time he stood out as the powerful 
political figure during the long years of Re- 
publican rule? Think back—Harding, Ccol- 
idge, and, yes, don’t forget the infamous 4 
years of misrule under Hoover's administra- 
tion. Negroes were starving then, but not 
one time did Mr. Church raise his voice 
against these conditions. 

Of course, we accept this challenge. Meet- 
ing in Chicago recently these Republicans ad- 
vocated proposals providing for Federal aid to 
public housing, a permanent F. E. P. C. and 
sundry other sccial and economic laws. But 
this is and has been the Democratic program 
for the past 12 years. It looks as if Mr. 
Church has got his parties mixed. He be- 
longs on the Democratic side. -Fancy, for 
instance, Mr. Bricker advocating the right of 
collective bargaining as the Church group 
proposed? Let me call to mind that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program of social legislation 
progressed rapidly until a vicious reactionary 
Republican minority coalesced with a small 
bloc of southerners. Republicans, my friends, 
helped defeat anti-poll-tax and antilynching 
legislation, the soldier-vote bill, and subsidies 
which would keep down the cost of living. 

In turn, we chailenge Mr. Church to cite 
one instance where Republicans have spon- 
sored one piece of legisiation that is for the 
benefit of the masses of people, white or 
black 

During the forthcoming campaign, let us 
not forget that we are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for world freedom. We may 
have our differences on the home front, but 
we must present a united front to the Fascist 
enemies of humanity. The loyalty of the 
American Negro is unquestioned in this great 
struggle. Time and time again we have 
demonstrated our eagerness to share in the 
defense of our country. From Bunker Hill 

to the jungles of the South Pacific and the 
airfields of southern Italy, we have fought 
side by side with other Americans, suffering 
end dying and giving our all to make this 
a better country and a better world for ail 
mankind. Half a million of our youth are in 
the armed forces. Our men and women are 
in the factories and on the farms producing 
the goods needed to supply the United Na- 
tions with the sinews of war. We have in- 
vested millions of dollars in War Savings 
bonds. Our Government knows that we are 
willing and eager to serve in all capacities 
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needed to bring this war to a victorious , 
clusion and to reestablish freedom thr 





out the worl 





America. 
encompass Negroes alone; they are part and 
parcel of our national will to victory, ang 
to the establishment of a just peace. 
a commander in chief who understands 
appreciates those obj2ctives is qualified 
pilot us through this crucial war period to a 
conclusive 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt is that ; 


America needs us as truly as we neea 
Our aims and objectives do not 


Or 


victory. And we firmly beli¢ 
“PREAMBLE 


“We are moving into the most crucial po. 


litical campaign in the history of Ame: 
This is the issue—Are we to continue u > 
the liberal and humane leadership of Pres}. 
dent Franklm Delano Roosevelt or shal! 


we 

revert to the calamatist days of Hoover Re- 
publicanism? 

“As Negroes and as Democrats we consider 

the economic and social advancement which 

has been made during the past 12 years as 


a new Bill of Rights. 


“1. The right to work at a decent wage 
“2. The right to a decent and healthful 


home. 


“3. The right to education for all 

“4. The right to equality before the law 

“5. The right to adequate social security 

“This is our heritage under the Roosevelt 
administration. We have met here in solemn 
séssion to devise’ ways and means to con- 
tinue the acquisition and fuller enjoyment 
of these rights. To this end we consider t! 
following proposals essential: 


e 


“ARMED FORCES 


“Under our Commander in Chief, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, the Negro soldier, gail 
and marine has achieved a greater degree of 
participation in the armed forces than 
any other period in the history of our coun- 
try. 

“At the same time, we condemn without 
reservation the mistreatment, discriminati 
and segregation of Negro men and women in 
the armed forces of the United States. As 
citizens, sharing in the sacrifices necessary 
for the defense of democracy, we demand that 
all mien and women be granted the full « 
portunity to fight for the preservation of our 
democracy, without regard to race, creed, or 
color. 


“WE RECOMMEND 


“1. The immediate passage by Congress 
anti-poll-tax legislation. 

“2. The adoption of the Green-Lucas bill, 
which allows every soldier the right to vote. 

“3. The immediate passage of the Dawso: 
Scanlon bill, which will guarantee a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee. 

“4. The acceptance of a subsidy program 
which secures an adequate appropriation for 
the Office of Price Administration, thereby 
preventing inflation. 

“5. The passage of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle bill, which will broaden the benefits cf 
the social-security program. 

“6. The elimination of discrimination in 
the Nation’s Capital by the passage of H. R 
1995, as presented to Congress by Representa- 
tive WILLIAM A. Rowan, of Chicago. 

“7. The adoption of Senate bill No. 637 and 
its companion House bill, which provides f 
Federal aid to education. 

“8. The continuation and expansion of 
the low-rent public-housing program of the 
United States Housing Authority now admin- 
istered as the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, to meet the need of the grsater bulk 
of Negroes and other low-income families 
We recommend, further, the continuation of 
the National Housing Agency as the over-all 
approach to the solution of the housing prob- 
lem of the Nation and the extension of the 
Federal Housing Administration to assist pri- 
vate enterprise to reach the housing probler 
of a larger part of the middle-income group. 


of 


son 


Seal 
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“9 During the Roosevelt administration, 
N es have been appointed as representa- 


rious administratives offices. Ye 
that such appointments be ex- 
ied to include policy-forming positio 
rious governmental departments, ag 

d commissions 
We bitterly condemn the unholy alli- 
of reactionary Republicans and the 
hern bloc which is undermining the fun- 
ental principles of American democracy 
abolition of the National Youth Admin- 
n, the passage of antilabor legisla- 
and the effort to deprive the armed 
forces of their right to vote are recent evi- 
of the destructive work of this alli- 

e This vicious combination is the great 
danger to a forward march toward social and 

mic justice. We call upon Negro vot- 

ers everywhere to join with all forces fighting 

for real democracy to use the ballot as the 

rument to defeat Republicans or Demo- 

ts who make effective this malignant dis- 
ease in our democracy. 

“11. This group heartily commends Vice 
President Henry Wattrace for his inherent 
characteristics of liberalism, as exemplified 
in his attitude and efforts on behalf of Ne- 

es, labor, all minorities, and his adherence 

the philosophy of the common man. 

12. In order to make effective the above 
proposals and recommendations, this confer- 
e goes on record as endorsing the reelec- 
tion of President Roosevelt, in order to make 
ecure the liberal and humane policies that 
were initiated by his administration in 1932 
and continued into the present. 

“Respectfully submitted. 
“FRANK M. SUMMERS 

Chairman, 

“HERBERT L. BRUCE, 
“RUTH BROWN PRICE, 
“GEORGE L.-P. WEAVER, 
“ROBERT HARTGROVE, 
“S1tas F. TAYLOR 

“Resolution Committee.” 
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War-Damage Insurance 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months I have been urging passage of 
legislation necessary to provide policy- 
holders of war-damage insurance con- 
tinued protection during the war without 
further payments of premiums on their 
policies. I have urged this because the 
losses so far suffered have been so slight 
in amount and so few in number that it 
seems unlikely that any great damage 
will be caused by attack upon property 
in the United States during the coming 
months, 

In view of the fact that the policy- 
holders have been paying now for 2 
years on these policies, which have been 
issued, and that there have been no 
losses during the last month, it seems to 
me only fair that these policies should 
be continued until the end of the war 
without further premiums being paid, 
and that some method should be worked 
out for the return to these policyhold- 
ers of the surpluses which remain in this 
corporation after the war is over. 





I am pleased to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Members of the House 
a statement addressed to National As- 

ociation of Mutual Savings Banks by 
Robert E. McGaw, chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Insurance. Mr. McGaw is 
president of the Hampden Savings Bank 
at Springfield, Mass. He has made a 
study of this subject and I am sure that 
his views warrant careful consideration 
by the Members of Congress. 

RE WAR-DAMAGE INSURANCE 

Within recent weeks a volume of inquiry 
respeciing war-damage insurance has been 
directed by our banks to the Committee on 
Insurance. Undoubtedly this is occasioned 
by the apparent uncertainty within our in- 
stitutions as to the course that may be 
adopted by the War Damage Corporation in 
& prospective approach to an over-all renewal 
of policies for a third year as of July 1 next. 
It is therefore felt that the banks within 
the association should be advised at this 
time of the activity of the Committee on In- 
surance, outlining in some measure such 
progress as has been made in effort to ob- 
tain relief from a continuance of premium 
charge on this type of protection and, at the 
same time, to set forth the views of the Com- 
mittee in respect to pertinent points in con- 
nection with this subject. 

It has been recognized by all concerned 
that the progress of the war, according to 
all reports obtainable, has produced a feel- 
ing on the part of banks and of all property 
interests, leading to the belief that the haz- 
ards for which this war-damage insurance 
was established are extremely remote in pos- 
sibilities, and in consequence the insurance 
required to be taken out by mofrtgagers, as 
well as such policies as are carried by banks 
on owned real estate, represent an unneces- 
sary protection and a corresponding cutlay 
in expense. Your committee desires to make 
it entirely clear that it is not prepared to 
share fully in this apparent common opinion. 
Its position is one which does not admit of 
either affirming or denying the soundness of 
such belief 

However, to assist our banks to such ex- 
tent as through information and opinions 
contained herein may prove of possible value, 
let us first consider the two features relating 
to this present coverage and the prospect of 
a continuance thereof. The most pressing 
need of savings banks relates to the de- 
sirability in having this insurance continued 
after July 1 but with a waiver of premium 
charge. The reduced hazard in the light of 
progress of our armed forces referred to 
above, together with the large sums of money 
paid in as premiums for two successive years 
of coverage with negligible losses deductible 
from such accumulation of capital, appar- 
ently would justify some action on the part 
of Congress in promulgating a plan of this 
kind—and it must be recognized that it is 
only through an act of Congress that this 
may be accomplished because the regulations 
of the War Damage Corporation and the law 
upon which those regulations are issued will 
not permit the continuance of coverage with- 
out some premium charge unless the Con- 
gress itself acts to correct this feature. 

Secondarily, the element of refund of the 
millions of dollars paid in, or such propor- 
tionate amount of this fund as may be re- 
maining at the termination of the war, shou!d 
ne considered. It is the opinion of your 
committee that our savings banks as a system 
should not be especially concerned with re- 
spect to any future refund to policyholders, 
By and large the great bulk of real-estate 
holdings within our banks, whether in the 
form of mortgages or as foreclosed items, falls 
within the classification of residential prop- 
erty. There are, of course, in some of our 


larger metropolitan centers, possible excep- 
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tions to this broad rule but, general speak- 
ing, our contacts are largely with the individ- 


ul 

ual. The psychology of such individual who 
has in effect paid a nominal amount for year 
ly protection of a residence, does not 

any anticipation of a future refund 
itself would prove of little monet: 
Likewise, the state of mind does no 
such individual to any great cor 





regard to obtaining a few dollars at son 
distant date Moreover, there must be given 
recognition of the fact that, like all insuran« 
for which premiums have been paid, suc! 


premiums have been earned, at least in som 
part, through the protection afforded against 
possibilities of damage or destruction. In 
consequence, it is the belief of your com- 
mittee that its efforts should continue to be 
directed toward the main objective which 
almost wholly centralized in the elimination 
of further outlay on the part of our mort 
gagors and cur banks, but with retention 
of protection 

At the present time there have been intro- 
duced into Congress, either through the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives, five 
bills providing for waiver of premium and, 
additionally, five bills seeking a plan for re- 
fund of unexpended funds at some time in 
the future and on such basis as may be 
prescribed. All of these measures have been 
referred to banking and currency committees 
and are buried within such committees 
Through its contacts with reliable sources 
and based upon investigations thus far made, 
your committee expresses the belief that 
none of these proposed relief measures will 
ever have favcrable consideration and will 
not emerge from committee for consideration 
of the Congress. However, ycur committee 
is under the impression that this entire sub- 
ject is receiving the consideration of the 
War Damage Corporation with the probability 
that within the early future, some course or 
lan will be adopted subject to such official 
approval as may be essential. When and if 
such s0-called green light appears, doubtless 
a bill will be introduced in the Congress, 
to be presented by selected leaders in such 
body, for prompt enactment and approval. 
Until then your committee is marking time 
and exercising continued vigilance 

Notwithstanding these probabilities, and 
with the degree of uncertainty attaching to 
any future action by the War Damage Cor- 
poration or the Congress, there are certain 
features in this entire perspective to which 
the attention, study, and analysis on the 
part of our banks should be directed in order 
that all may properly and intelligently chart 
the future course of the individual bank in 
relation to the problem. Your committee 
therefore, invites attention to the following 
points 

1. Such hazard as is represented through 
damage or destruction of prope: 
by falling aircraft, especially in those sec- 
tious where daily travel of military airplane 
is perhaps more prevalent than in other sec- 
tions, should be considered in the light of 
the source from which reimbursement against 
such loss could be obtained. There is a line 
of differentiation in purposes contained in 
such flights whereby, unless extended cover- 
age on fire policies or straight aircraft poll- 
cies were employed, it might prove that the 
war-damage policy in itself would not afford 
any recovery of value involved. It should be 
remembered that the coverage in the war- 
damage policy is not entirely devoid of some 
uncertainty in respect to this point and, like- 
wise, because of recent revisions of the war- 
exclusion clause in the fire and extended-cov- 
erage policies, it follows that the definitive 
features of protection on t 
lacking in clarity. Therefore, factual condi- 
tions and purposes must determine each 





occasioned 


1 this same point are 


case of this kind that may arise inasmuch as 
no adjudication appears in either instan¢ 
It is recognized that er all, these risks may 
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be considered negligible and remote in pos- | issue, has come in for a surprising amount of 


sibility but the question should be given 
consideration. 

2. With some exceptions, our banks have 
expiring war-damage policies between now 
and July 1 next. If it is considered that un- 
der all conditions it is entirely safe to have 
these discontinued, and if the War Damage 
Corporation adopts a course effective as of 
July 1, which would provide an umbrella of 
continued protection without cost, then such 
policies as were discontinued within the in- 
tervening period would lose the advantage 
of coverage afforded to others. 

3. It is appropriate to consider the areas in 
which risks are located, particularly such 
properties as present a more vulnerable loca- 
tion than would be the case in other sections. 
Coastal territory or congested points wherein 
defense plants are operating might lead to 
the treatment of one section and the require- 
ments attaching, as distinguished from the 
treatment accorded to other sections wherein 
the same degree of risk was not apparent. In 
the thought applied to this factor, it is ob- 
vious that sporadic raids, if any, would be di- 
rected to the vulnerable and more import- 
ant production areas. 

4. If in the judgment of the bank it is 
deemed expedient to discontinue this protec- 
tion as unnecessary in view of all conditions 
presented, it would seem desirable in locali- 
ties where more than one savings bank oper- 
ates to have a uniform program adopted by 
all banks within the same locality. 

5. Such course as individual banks may 
elect to adopt will naturally be employed 
with the acceptance of full responsibility 
connected therewith. The fiduciary status 
in relation to deposits and investments would 
appear to be an important factor in arriving 
at any conclusion. In relation thereto, the 
question of protecting the mortgage interest 
held by an institution and treated without 
regard to the equity of the mortgagor, either 
at the expense of the bank itself or upon some 
arranged basis with the mortgagor, would 
seem to be a point to be determined within 
the scope of the survey or review of this 
subject. 

This bulletin is prepared and submitted 
without specific recommendation and is de- 
signed to be informative and helpful. Be- 
yond that the Committee on Insurance as- 
sumes no responsibilities. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert B. McGaw, 
Chairman, Committee on Insurance, 





The Reader’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


é 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
dealing with the Reader’s Digest, one 
from the New Republic of March 6, 1944, 
end the other from the Commonweal of 
February 25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RrecorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Republic of March 6, 1944] 
THE READER'S DIGEST 

The Reader's Digest, which is discussed 

by Richard H. Rovere on page 310 of this 


2 
ae 





publicity lately. It has been denounced on 
the floor of the Senate by Senator GuUrFrrey, 
of Pennsylvania, who suggested that its habit 
of making exclusive contracts with other 
mragazines for reprint rights might consti- 
tute a conspiracy in restraint of trade. The 
New Yorker magazine, as Mr. Rovere reports, 
declined to renew its contract with the Digest 
on somewhat the same grounds. Time and 
Newsweek have carried articles about this de- 
velopment. PM announces that it is about 
to publish a series of articles dealing with 
the Digest. “The New Yorker is preparing a 
profile of its editor, DeWitt Wallace. 

Walter Winchell in several recent broad- 
casts has criticized the actions of Paul 
Palmer, one of the Digest editors. A number 
of periodicals, including the Nation and the 
New Republic; have attacked individual arti- 
cles in the Digest, including Henry J. Tay- 
lor’s wild charges about “global boondog- 
gling,” Louis Bromfield’s prediction last Au- 
gust that we should all be starving this Feb- 
ruary, Max Eastman’s tirades against Russia 
and Senator HUGH BUTLER’s clumsy criticism 
of the good-neighbor policy. The Digest has 
also been under attack for a long time by the 
Communist press, and we understand that 
some of the editors believe all public criti- 
cism of anything in its pages is Just a Conr- 
munist plot. But this is obviously untrue, 
unless, you describe as a Communist any- 
body who is not a reactionary Republican. 
There are, for example, more than 27,000,000 
people who voted for Roosevelt in 1940. With 
their families, they constitute at least 60,- 
000,000 persons, nearly all of whom might be 
expected to resent the propaganda, which 
appears so extensively in the pages of the 
Digest, against bureaucracy, global idealism, 
and radicalism in the Federal Government. 

In the recent public criticism of the Read- 
er’s Digest three main points have been made: 
First, that by its exclusive contracts for re- 
print it tends to obtain undue influence over 
all magazine publishing in this country; sec- 
ond, that articles are written by its own staff 
or by other persons paid by the Digest and 
then planted in outside periodicals so that 
they can be “republished” in its pages; and, 
third, that while pretending to be an impar- 
tial magazine which reprints nearly all the 
best articles from other periodicals, it has 
developed a definite and aggressive editorial 
policy of its own. 

The charge that the Digest, by paying an 
annual retainer to magazines for the right to 
reprint, gets life-and-death control over these 
magazines, would be brought forward only by 
someone ignorant of the publishing business. 
The Digest doesn’t pay enough to be of such 
importance to any periodical which is itself of 
any importance in the commercial world. It 
has been suggested that editors might injure 
the value of their magazines by strenuous 
efforts to prepare material which they think 
the Digest will buy at a high price and reprint, 
but there is no evidence of this. The Digest, 
we understand, complains that all the maga- 
zines available, in combination, do not pro- 
vide enough material for its pages, and this 
fact is supposed to be responsible for the com- 
paratively new technique of articles written 
under its direction and then planted else- 
where to be reprinted. (To some extent, of 
course, the Digest is now the prisoner of its 
vast circulation; it fears to print things that 
will appeal to any audience smaller than one 
cf several millions.) 

Some critics have made much of the device 
of farming out articles, arguing that it en- 
ables the Digest to spread its own propaganda 
in other places. But, in fact, no editor needs 
to use an article submitted by the Digest if 
he doesn’t want to. He gets no financial ad- 
vantage from doing so except the compara- 
tively insignificant one of receiving a piece of 
eopy for which he need not pay the author. 
The editorial cost of the average magazine is 
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such a small part of the total that a si; 
piece of free copy is a small inducement 
a rough guess, 80 or 90 percent of the art: 
the Digest seeks to farm out in this wa, 
nonpolitical and noncontroversial in cha 
ter, dealing with science, adventure, or bi: 
phy. The other 10 or 20 percent go ex 
sively to periodicals like the American 
cury, which share the Digest’s politica) view 
The Digest’s own circulation is so tremendoy 
something like 8,000,000, that preliminary 
publication of a propaganda article som 
where else adds very little to its tot 
effectiveness. 

Among writers the charge is sometimes 
heard that the Digest pays such high prices 
everybody in the country is trying to wr; 
for it, and is imitating its highly conce: 
trated, depersonalized, and therefore some 
what tasteless style. 


are 


e 
But a glance at the 
who do not appear at all in its pages. 
The final criticism of the Digest is to c 
eyes the most serious. When it began 29 
years ago, it did in fact reprint most of the 
best writing from current American period 
cals, and it did so without any predetermine 
editorial policy of its own. Today it has suc! 
a policy, and it rejects a substantial amoun 
of good writing in the magazines which doe 
not conform to its specialized political 
social views. That is one reason, and perhaps 
the chief reason, why the Digest finds it 
necessary to write articles and give them away 
in order to have them reprinted. And th 
is why the New Republic, which was closely 
associated with the Digest in its earliest day 
and accepted a contractual relationship wh 
it was first offered, will no longer use material 
which originates in the Digest office and 
intended for eventual reprint there. If the 
Digest wants to expose its 9,000,000 reader 
some of the good liberal doctrine from the 
pages of the New Republic we shall be h 
to have it do so—happy and surprised, in 
view of the way its policy has recently been 
shaped. We are convinced that the e 
ideals of the Reader’s Digest are incom 
patible with its present aggresive attitu 
and that unless it returns to its former prin 
ciples, it will have to take its place ope 
as an extremely conservative magazine, p: 
pared by its own staff of contributors, and on 
all fours with other conservative magazines 
like the Crowell, Curtis, and Hearst chains. 


+ 


s 





[From the Commonweal of February 25, 1944] 
THE NEW YORKER REBELS 


Last week the New York press published the 
text of a communication from the editors of 
the New Yorker to its contributors, explain- 
ing why they had decided not to renew their 
reprint agreement with the Reader's Digest. 
Since this communication is not likely to re- 
ceive wide publicity throughout the country, 
we are here quoting its most important para 
graphs: 

“The Digest started out as a reprint maga 
zine but grew into something quite different 
Nowadays a large proportion of its contents 
is frankly original with the Digest and not 
presented as reprint material; and of the stufi 
that is presented as reprint material much 
actually originates in the office of the Digest 
and then gets farmed out to some oth: 
magazine for first publication. The effect of 
this (apart from spreading a lot of mone) 
around) is that the Digest is beginning t 
generate a considerable fraction of the con 
tents of American magazines. This gives u 
the creeps, as does any centralization of gen 
ius. The fact seems to be that some public: 
tions are already as good as subsidized by the 
Digest. Our feeling is that if the Digest wan 
to publish a magazine of original material! 
it should do so in a direct manner. We be- 
lieve it should not operate through other pub- 
lications to keep alive the reprint myth. We 
don’t want to be in the position of receiving 

for consideration a manuscript that has al- 
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ready been bought and paid for by someone 
for we regard such a situation as un- 
hy. We were willing to be digested, but 
ire not willing to be first supplied, then 
ted 
The New Yorker, furthermore, has never 
1 particularly impressed with the Digest’'s 
ule theory of life and its assumption that 
piece of writing can be improved by ex- 
ting every seventh word like a tooth. We 
occasionally been embarrassed to see 
stuff after it has undergone alterations 
Pleasantville. Mostly, however, we object 
the Migest’s indirect creative function, 
h is a threat to the free flow of ideas and 
the independent spirit.” 
Anyone familiar with the publishing prac- 
f the Reader's Digest must indeed sec- 
i the views of the editors of the New 
Yorker. Particularly unfortunate is the 
ming-out process described above, for it 
rtainly tantamount to selling the Digest 
nder false pretenses. In the past The 
Commonweal has occasionally accepted 
farmed-out articles of this sort, although 
for many months nothing the Digest has sub- 
mitted to us has seemed to us suitable for our 
lication. There is a further element in 
Digest scheme which seems to us an even 
eater threat to the free flow of ideas. This 
the exclusive contractual arrangement 
made by the Digest for all rights to reprint 
in this form. Such an arrangement exists 
with a number of America’s best magazines, 
d it makes it impossible for anyone to com- 
pete with the Reader’s Digest effectively. 
Were the Reader’s Digest thoroughly non- 
political, this might not be so objectionable; 
but for many months now the impact of this 
magazine has been altogether reactionary. 
The result is that millions of its readers must 
assume that all the American press is of like 
mind, and thereby the forces of reaction are 
subtly and effectively strengthened. 











The Peace Plan That Will Not Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an excerpt from a speech by 
Representative Witt14m P. ELMeEr, of 
Missouri, as published in the Prince 
Georges Post, Hyattsville, Md., March 2, 
1944: 

THE PEACE PLAN THAT WILL NOT FAIL 


(Representative WitL1AmM P. ELMER, out- 
Spoken Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Missouri District, and, while in Congress, a 
resident of Berwyn, made the following com- 
ments which the Prince George Post is glad to 
pass on to you, our readers. It seems to us 
that Congressman ELMER has hit the nail 
squarely on the head in his premise that 
there will be no lasting peace until the na- 
tions—and their leaders—accept the prin- 
ciple of the Golden Rule.—The Eprror.) 

Nearly 2,000 years ago there was a Big Four. 
They had no army, navy, money, lend-lease, 
U. N. R. R. A., official prestige or influence. 
We don’t know if they ever met together to 
lay plans for world conquest or peace. But 
they did publish a world pact—a universal 
charter—“four freedoms” and eternal life 
plan. Their names were Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. They told a simple story of 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward All Men.” 
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And then about a tramp preacher who died, 
or thought he did, at least—to save the 
world. 

Since then billions of people have believed 
and trusted in that plan and millions do so 
today. They are stronger in their faith now, 
than ever before. Those boys from Christian 
lands, facing each other on battlefields, still 
look up to that crucified figure of Him who 
said: “And I, if I be lifted up, from the earth, 
will draw all men unto Me.” They have 
faith, dying faith, in that plan. After the 
black smoke, and the red fire of the war 
gives away to that row upon row of white, 
the living will silently stand by, heads un- 
covered, and give thanks for the promise in 
that plan—‘“He That Believeth on Me Shall 
Never Die.” 

Around the peace table there will be hun- 
dreds of plans—all based on selfishness, world 
power, commerce and international su- 
premacy—man-made schemes that have al- 
ways, wholly failed. Only one plan—that of 
the Big Four—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John—will point the way to real peace. It 
has elevated mankind to a higher plane. It 
is the base of all our ideas of universal 
peace—Fatherhood of God, and the Brother- 
hood of Man. If nations, and people, do not 
follow it, a just and lasting peace is im- 
possible. It has not prevented all wars, but 
it has many. It is yet the firmest founda- 
tion for peace. When the wars are on, it is 
the greatest hope of dying soldiers, and when 
they are over, the greatest consolation of 
bereaved souls. 








Senator Barkley’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
say that Iam including therein statement 
made by Rev. Dr. James H. Cotter, who 
is a very distinguished Catholic priest 
and has served the parish in my home 
city continuously for more than half a 
century. 

Dr. Cotter is recognized in his church 
as a scholar and writer of note and merit. 
He is alert to cll public questions as will 
appear from the following article: 

THOUGHTS 
(Specially written for the Irish World by 

Rev. Dr. James H. Cotter, LL. D., Litt. D.) 

The tumult raised by the resignation of 
Senator BARKLEY as Democratic leader in the 
Senate as a protest against President Roose- 
velt’s veto of the $2,315,200,000 tax brought 
our mind to another tumult when the inde- 
pendence bell made music in Philadelphia. 
It was, indeed, for those who believed that 
Congress was only an amen corner and not 
a legislative hall, a “declaration of inde- 
pendence,” showing the American people that 
Congress was doing its own thinking and not 
taking its thought second rate. 

This speech of Senator BarKiey’s had the 
ring of Rienzi’s address to the Romans, made 
popular in our school books, and had its con- 
tent fired with similar sentiment. It re- 
turned confidence to the doubting Thomases 
of the country and this, in itself, was a bless- 
ing for losing faith in Congress is the first 
step toward its destruction. With Congress, 
goes the Republic of America, the glory of 
human rule. 
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To the Congress itself the speech of the 





Kentuckian was a relief, for evidently it 
voiced the pent-up feelings of the big major- 
ity. Its character was heartily applauded for 
this, as well as for the bravery of the orat r 
who dared to love his country more than the 
friend with whom he exchanged thought for 
12 serious year It was a model f these 
whoever faltered in expressing ths nvic- 
tions, and this, t at a v C - 
macy has been worn threadbare i 
mense asset to character, i d out 
Congress 

I have ken for my theme the signif e 
of e eve e] absolute vier - 
ing in no manner its political bearing, en- 


tirely outside my subject 

Some papers have predicated of the orator 
this or that motive. This is utterly unjust 
His words, fervent with feeling, speak for 
themselves only on the subject in hand 
They would not have reached their purpose 
so quickly » enthusiastically had they 
any other i andwiched in expression 
Honor—the | 








nor of Congress was the sub- 
ject of th y and they told it well to 
the delight and instruction of millions who 


joined their applause with the listening 





Use of Aircraft in Connection With the 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Maritime Commission has a statu- 
tory obligation to carry out the policy 
declared by Congress to foster the de- 
velopment and encourage the mainte- 
nance of the American merchant marine. 
World conditions have so advanced since 
the creation of the Maritime Commission 
that participation by the maritime indus- 
try in the field of aviation is a requisite 
to the attainment of the objectives ex- 
pressed by Congress in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, which were 
pointed to the development of foreig: 
and domestic commerce and the aid of 
national defense through an adequate 
merchant marine owned and operated 
under the United States flag by citizens 
of the United States insofar as practi- 
cable. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, created 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, is clothed with the responsi- 
bility of developing aeronautics for the 
promotion of foreign and domestic com- 
merce and the aid of national defense 
No person can operate an air line unless 
granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity therefor by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and in foreign transportation, 
with the approval of the Presiden 
Steamship companies have been unab!le 
to obtain, to the date of this writing, a 
consideration of applications filed for 
such certificates of convenience and 
necessity upon an equal footing with 
other party applicants before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. There are two rea- 
sons underlying the _ discrimination 
against steamship companies which have 












































































































































been publicly stated by members of the | 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

First. Harllee Branch, member of that 
Board has stated in a public address that 
permission granted steamship companies 
to enter aviation would not be conducive 
to the development of aeronautics be- 
cause the size of the investment of money 
by these companies in vessels would lead 
them to develop steamship business at 
the expense of aviation. He quoted the 
Biblical phrase, “Where your treasure is, 
there is your heart.” 

Second. The Board, relying erroneous- 
ly upon its interpretation of the law has 
held that the history of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act indicated an intent on part 
of Congress to rigidly limit the partici- 
pation of steamship companies in the 
air-transport field. 


Land, printed in Committee Document 50 





There are presently pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board approximately 
21 applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity filed by compa- 
nies seeking air-transport rights in the 
Caribbean area. Six of these applica- 
tions have been filed by steamship com- 
panies. These applications have beer 
set for trial before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for May 15, 1944. 

At a hearing before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the 
House of Representatives on January 26, 
1944, L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of Civil 
Aeronautics Board, testified that in two 
instances wherein American Export 
Lines, Inc., had endeavored, through ap- 
plication to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
to obtain aeronautical rights: 


You will recall that the provision (408b (2) ) 
forbids the Board to approve the acquisition 
of it unless it can find and does find that 
the transaction will promote the public in- 
terest by enabling the surface carrier to use 
aircraft to public advantage in its operation 
and will not restrain competition. * * * 

The Board held that it could not approve 
the acquisition by the steamship company of 
the air line unless the air-line service was 
auxiliary or supplementary to the steamship 
service. This made it impossible to approve 
the acquisition because at the time of the 
decision the operations of the air line and 
the steamship company had little if any rela- 
tionship to each other, and—— 

Mr. Pocus. I was coming to that in this 
way: To the extent that the passenger busi- 
ness does take to the air, the large invest- 
ment in the steamship passenger vessels will 
have to be written off one way or the other. 
That is one of the prices we have to pay for 
‘what you call progress, and that writing off 
will have to take place regardless of whether 
or not the steamships are in the air business. 
That certainly will be so unless it should hap- 
pen that surface carrier control, which is ap- 
parently what Congress was thinking about 
in its broadest terms when these restrictions 
were put in the law, should so administer 
the business as to retard the growth of air 
traffic in an effort to prolong the investment. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. We 
tried at the outset here to let steamships and 
other common carriers develop new air busi- 
ness without having to meet the restrictions 
of the proviso. We were wrong, the court 
said. We have to apply the proviso in all 
those cases. We are doing it. I want to be 
frank and make it clear that we are in favor 
of changing the law or removing the restric- 
tions now that it has gone that far. 


A comprehensive history of the posi- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
contained in the statement of Admiral 
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of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of the House. 

Current history evidences increasing 
foreign interest in transoceanic air 
transport. British shipping interests, 
sensing advantage in commerce through 
the air, are actively cooperating to ob- 
tain the right to participate in aviation 
with governmental support. Unless 
American shipping can meet foreign 
competition on terms of equality, on the 





water and in the air, the merchant ma- 
rine of this country, representing an im- 
portant expenditure of public funds, 
stands endangered. In the immediate 
Caribbean, unless Congress will express 
itself upon this subject of steamship par- 
ticipation in aeronautics, the findings of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
public expressions of its members fore- 
warn that the maritime industry can 
participate in aviation only if certain 
restrictions not placed upon other ap- 
plicants are removed. The result, pre- 
judged and announced, must be that 
steamship companies will be deprived of 
air rights over trade routes which they, 
with governmental aid, have, throughout 
their existence, struggled to build and 
maintain. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of the House, conscious of 
its responsibilities, realizes this serious 
danger to the future of the American 
merchant marine, and is determined to 
do all that it can to protect the American 
merchant marine from destruction. 

The merchant marine was necessary to 
win the war, and it is needed to win the 
peace. If those seated at the peace table 
think that our merchant marine is going 
to be put in a strait jacket, then its value 
at the peace table may be discounted 50 
percent. 

Admiral Land, who knows whereof he 
speaks, says that our merchant marine, 
which now leads the world, will consti- 
tute an ace in the hole at the peace 
table. Shall we be crippled by failure to 
preserve our competitive status with the 
other nations of the world? Shall we 
repeat the mistakes after the last World 
War, and thus possibly contribute to an- 
other holocaust which civilization and 
organized governments cannot stand? 
The issue is before us and we must meet 
it now. 





Mica Wealth of New England Has Been 
Strangled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


wish to include the following article en- 





Herald, February 20, 1944: 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


titled “Mica Wealth of New England Has 
Been Strangled,” by Bill Cunningham, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 


a 
EEE 





STRANGLED—NEGLECTED FOR East Inr 
PRODUCT—VAST POSSIBILITIES FOR Wark Anp 
AFTER 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

Even a native, asked to name the import 
industries of New England, would prob 
never say “mining,” yet depending strictly 
upon definition, mining is possibly the most 
important industry in this region at the 
moment. Important to the war effort richt 
now, and of tremendous potential impor- 
tance as an industry after the war, are the 
mica mines, known and in prospect, from 
deep in Connecticut to the Rangeley Lakes 
region of Maine. 

And in all the bungling and blocking 
deliberate skullduggery and undercover | 
play for post-war monoply characteristic of 
some of our bureaucratic war agencies, n 
surpasses the strangulation being visited 
upon New England in this particular field, 
The strangulation is being applied to do- 
mestic mica mining in the seven States of 
this section where the product is found for 
that matter; but the tightest squeeze has 
been on this part of the country. 


OPERATED ON STOP-AND-GO BASIS 


Mica mining doesn’t make very much n 
It hasn’t been a very big business. It’s oper- 
ated through the years on a stop-and 
basis, and the average citizen has never even 
heard of it. But, as a matter of fact, it’s one 
of the oldest industries in New England—the 
Ruggles mine, in Grafton County, N. H.—hav- 
ing first started to produce in 1803. New 
Hampshire, now, after Nor’h Carolina, the 
second largest mica-producing State in the 
Nation, produced all the mica used in this 
country prior to 1868. 

In 1926, the peak year, New Hampshire pro- 
duced 1,371,890 pounds of mica, representing 
a value of $235,000. That was the high in 
steady climb from 1908, when 12,000 pounds 
worth $1,200, was mined, and then it beg 
to slough away until 1939 produced 43,67 
pounds, worth $3,738. Last year the S! 
produced 500,000 pounds. It could easily p: 
duce a million pounds a year. And there's 
still Connecticut and Maine, and possibir 
some parts of Massachusetts to contribute 
their pounds. There’s need for the stuff, war 
vital need now and post-war need to come 

By absolute test, and contrary to all previ- 
ous claims, domestic American mica is just 
as good as any in the world, but because of 
cartel monopoly and manipulation, the myth 
has been erected that mica imported f) 
India and Brazil is better, and mica today, 
officially rated as the most essential mineral 
of the war effort is being flown to this coun 
try from those two far-away places. It has 
the topmost aerial transport priority, rated 
only by quinine. 

But to start at the first, what is mica? And 
why is it so important? 

A close enough answer is that it’s the stuf 
isinglass is made of. It was big business 
these parts back in the old days, when it was 
mostly used in the fronts of stoves. It f 
into a state of desuetude in time partly b 
cause the old-fashioned stove heating was 
supplanted by steam radiators and other im 
provements. The rest of the reason was be- 
cause big business moved into the field with 
the story that India mica was superior, the 
domestic product was undersold and the co 
mestic mines mostly put out of busine 
Most of them weren't very big, anyhow. 


GRADUALLY GETS NEW IMPORTANCE 


Modern inventions, involving the use of 
electricity, gradually gave mica a new im 
portance, and the war has made it of vita 
importance. The reason for this is that it 
vital in the making of condensers. The whol 
field of electronics is entirely dependent upon 
it. There are no substitutes for its essential 
critical uses, 
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Mechanized warfare is impossible 
} an airplane can iea\ 
jt. Every plane, tat 


k, battleship, and freighter 









] lent upon it. Radio, radar, and 
in’t function without it, although 
« itutes as oiled paper have worked 


temporary stop-gaps 

newly dependent upon it in the world 
and we'll be equally dependent upon 

the world that is to follow. There are 

50 known mines, big and little, 

can be produced now in New Eng- 












and many others in North Carolina, 
( Virginia, New York, New Mexico, and 
farther, yet it’s still being flown in, 


India and 
hard to es- 
monopoly of a 


transport is, from 
such fashion that it’s 
the conviction that the 
is being protected. 
s all the earmarks of the story on rub- 
quinine, and kindred essentials we 
persuaded to import exclusively, rather 
develop ourselves. The handling of the 

! been either a stubborn case of 

ing, or deliberate protection of the mica 

industry Either way, the grip 
be broken. 

When one realizes that within 2 years, the 
and radar program alone has increased 
$20,000,000 per month in actual ship- 

to $250,000,000, or more, per month, 
begins to understand what sort of prize 
re at stake. 
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SO ANOTHER BUREAU IS DECREED 
he story of the struggle is interesting—to 
an unbiased word. Right after Pearl 
Harbor, the War Production Board decreed 
omething must be done to revive the 
t mica mining industry in this eountry, 


1) 


small, scattered and, in places, abandoned, 


was, so another bureau was decreed. It 
kicked around for a time, trying to find a 


and finally wound up as a stepchild 
the Metals Reserve Company, which is a 
bsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 

C poration 
By processes rather vague, a man 
G ge W. Purcell, a veteran mica importer, 
iciled in New Jersey, but president of a 
I 1 outfit known as the Colonial Mica Co., 
named coordinator, or whatever, by the 
Honorable Jesse Jones. His job was to stimu- 
] domestic production, and the principal 
thod looked toward encouraging domestic 
ers to reopen again, by helping them 
finance equipment, the banks assisting, get- 
them concessions in labor and supplies, 
fixing prices that would make production 

worth their while. 

This was only the first part. The rest was 
to buy the m'‘ca, and all the mica, no domes- 
operater being allowed to seil to any other 


named 


iver but thi: agency—which was, in actu- 
the United States Government. The 
w agency hud to have a name. The name 


wound up with was Colonial 
which was Purcell’s pr 

t with “Corporation” 

mpany.” 


Mica Corpora- 
company’s 
substituted for 











“Cor 
; word was spread. Domestic mica men 
rallied, anxious to do their bit for the war 
likewise to make a dollar. The stories 
fered somewhat in the various States, but 
re’s the New Hampshire one: The New 


Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission created an advisory committee 
upon the State's geology and mineral indus- 

and sent Dr. Harold M. Bannerman to 
Washington to find out what New Hampshire 
could do. 

This developed into a request from the 
Colonial Mica Corporation for a meeting to 
which potential mica producers of the New 
England States were invited. The meeting 
was finally held at Canaan, N. H., May 28, 
1942. About 250 people attended, spending 
probably $2,500 to get there and back. They 
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were eager and enthus tic. Some of them 
were ready to go to work the next morning 


They hac 












i been called together t« help tackle 

a ng war need. 

NOTHING READY TO OFFER THEM 

The Colonial officials had n dy 
to offer They had a program d 
to put through. It included si us 
bait as trying to get manpower exempt 
from the draft; possibly persuading ration 


boards to ease up on tires, gasolir 
leasing machinery and equipme! 
providing prospecting a 
services from the Colonial personnel; 
tion processing the product; : 
ance of a market. But they said they weren’ 
prepared to talk about prices. Since price 
was the keystone the entire structure 
pended upon, they might as well not have 
down there, 


flail iC, 





come. The meeting broke the 
potential producers walked out disillusioned, 
and they finally wound up in a local dispute 


that did nobody a great deal of 

A program of sorts fir did get under 
Way, and is under way but it’s been 
characterized by bickering, battling, and no 
real cooperation. The general attitude, ac- 
cording to New England mica men, who are 
as good as any in the business, is that there 
is definitely no desire to see the industry 
reborn in a big way in this general section 

Buyers and fieldmen were imported from 
other mica States, for instance, New En- 
glanders evidently not being considered good 
enough. Men were brought up from the 
South to appraise the New England product. 
The current representative of the agency is 
an imported Californian, which is certainly 
nothing against the gentleman, but a New 
Englander, loyal to the region and fighting 


Foo 





still, 





hard for it was fired as being too noisy, too 
this, and too that. 
PROGRAM STAGNATED 
The entire program, instead of making 


speed, was stagnated and is stagnated 
Englanders weren't the only ones w! 





) gradu- 


ally grew red under the collar. The North 
Carolina mica people likewise raised up. This 
all terminated in an investigation by the 


Truman committee last June, and the min- 
utes of that examination are pretty pitiful 
Tl revealed that the southern representa- 
of Colonial, one Burgess, 


Th 








tive since dropped, 
was a fourth partner in the outfit from which 
Colonial bought most of its machinery, al- 
though to make it look better he had trans- 
ferred his stock to his wife for the considera- 
tion of love and affectior 3ut he drew a 
salary from his machinery business, and an- 





other as president of a high-sounding outfit 
under hammering from the senatorial com- 
nittee finally broke itself down to consist of 
one truck. 

All this was testified under oath were 
the details of some of the buying, and price 
fixing which caused many of the operators to 
quit in disgust. From a study of the testi- 





mony, it’s hard not to figure that that was 
the main idea 

It was the New England crowd that led 
most of the fight, but nothing happened after 
the hearing—not even more mica A gentle- 
man named Pitt, who testified under oatl 


“I had no experience in mica mining 
I became president of this company,” is now, 
and was then, the president of the Colonial, 
or Government, corporation at $12,000 a year, 
his previous job having been in Australia. 
Purcell is officially vice president and treas- 
urer, but he is a mica man. He provides the 
know-how, and, according to those who have 
business with the agency, he is the principal 


obstacle to domestic expansion. 
MADE UP MIND AGAINST DOMESTIC MICA 


The New England protestants grant him 
sincerity and don’t go so far as to charge him 
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with 


the 












t ) 
taken 

Deps m + ? Justice } we eT ¢ a, 
dently isn't ure that knowingly, or un- 
knowingly, the man isn't serving the int s 
of another group of companies, that really 
represen 1 British-American monopoly in 
duct It appe that Pur- 
ded to Je e es } v e 








FORMS PART OF BRITISH TRUST 


And in Bloomfield, N. J., Purcell live xt 
door to J. P i ne 
Munsell & ¢ tish 
trust It's i 
filiated It h 
built the th } 
so high that y 





20 percent of 
the United 
Standards which 


its Own requirements 


States Government's 





says that that is strictly the 

bunk Having tested all mica from all irts 

of the world, the Bureau of Standaz ays 
ther no difference whatsoeve! ' 

The structure of the British trust is amaz- 

ing. Over all is the British Electrical Insti- 

tute. Under that comes the Associated In- 


sulating Products Cx 


— + 


Thi in turn, < 
Is the Chresteir 

















Chrestein & Co., both of India. Then there’s 
the Mica Insulator Co., of which Howard 
Sykes, the man who recommended Purcell 
to Jesse Jones, is chairman of the board i 
Munsell & Co with which Syk« j ) 
connected ind whose vice pre dent lives 
next door to Purcell 

The British trust claims it gets a lot of 
competition from the Ar r R i 
: Schoonmaker d here € t é “ 

nt Mr. Sykes n. H e 
Ade! Ne ( ma 

NEW ENGLAND GYPPED EITHER WAY 

There are further ramifications | ng up 
Blood & Schoonmaker with the British m a 
combine by f y tie ] I 
looks like an over-all trust covering both the 
import and, at least th 1 em 
the < f ess, le N EF ind 
t ed € he 

A s is be previou pub! “dd 
Drew P% n’s Washington Merry-Go-Round 
c n for having carried it ir - 
proximate de ll month. Bu ] - 
ir C d tl mica ( ] n t 3 
C int is unde id to be « wn te . 2 
mo ipply, at most 

This is a job for the Departme f Justice, 
and Colonial job is one f e 1 L 
who’s thinking Ameri And New Enge- 
land deserves more thar k in the uffle, 
We've got mica. The eeds mica nd 
the world will need it l We can 
use a new industry How about re - 
ing after this one? It’s been pretty weirdly 


handled up to now. 
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Save Small Steel | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF | 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in | 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- | 
ORD a very interesting memorandum en- 
titled “Save Small Steel” which has been | 
submitted to the War Production Board | 
by Mr. Philip Murray as president of the 
United Steelworkers of America. The 
memorandum presents a practical plan 
for keeping a score of small steel pro- 
ducers in operation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Save SMALL STEEL 
(By Philip Murray, president, United 
Steelworkers of America) 
(Submitted to the War Production Board, 
March 1944) 
PURPOSE 

A practical plan to keep 20 small steel firms 
in business, preserve the livelihood of 27,175 
steelworkers (30,200 including supervisory 
and clerical workers), prevent the deteriora- 
tion of a dozen thriving communities into 
ghost steel towns, stop the further concentra- 
tion of steel production in the huge steel cor- 
porations, and to save more than five and 
one-half million annual tons (5,678,000) of 
steel-producing capacity for the continued 
prosecution of the war and for post-war use. 





SUMMARY 


The Federal Government, having already 
invested over $50,000,000 in five Defense Plant 
Corporation biast furnaces, should operate 
them, instead of leaving them idle, thus se- 
curing a return on this investment of tax- | 
payers’ money. 

The Federai Government should sell pig 
fron to the small semi-integrated steel pro- 
ducers at below O. P. A. ceiling prices, but not 
below cost of production, so that they can 
continue in business, as they are otherwise 
confronted with disaster and bankruptcy. 

The Federal Government should sell return- 
ing battlefield scrap iron and steel below 
Q. P. A, ceiling prices to those small semi- 
integrated producers who, after receiving pig 
iron at below O. P. A. ceilings, are still non- 
competitive with the huge steel corporations. 

The Federal Government should render 
assistance to the small semi-integrated steel 
producers so that (1) the steel-producing ca- | 
pacity of these firms can be kept intact during 
the war and (2) these small businesses, and | 
the workers, stockholders, and communities 
dependent upon them can be protected 
during the transition period following the | 
wer. | 

THE PLAN 


There are at least 20 small semi-integrated 
steel producers that are presently confronted 
with disaster and bankruptcy as a result of 
wartime distortions of the economy. 

At the same time the Federal Government 
has invested over $60,000,000 in five blast fur- 
maces and auxiliary equipment, through the 
Defense Plant Corporation, which will be 


The five blast furnaces have an annual 
capacity of 2,115,000 net tons of pig iron. In- 
stead of not utilizing these fadilities, the Fed- 
eral Government should direct the present 
D. P. C. agents for these blast furnaces to 
operate them for the account of the Defense 
Plant Corporation—just as the United States 
Steel Corporation is now operating the $180,- 
000,000 D. P. C. steel plant at Geneva, Utah, 
for the account of the D. P. C. 

The pig iron produced by these five blast 
furnaces, or such other D. P. C, blast furnaces 
as may be designated for this purpose, should 
be sold through the D. P. C. to the small semi- | 
integrated steel producers who otherwise | 
would not be competitive with the huge steel | 
corporations. The pig iron should be sold at 
that discount below the current O. P. A. ceil- 
ing prices of $23 to $25 a gross ton as is found 
necessary to enable the respective small pro- 
ducers to be competitive, but not less than 
the cost of production to the D. P.C. Since 
the modern D. P. C. blast furnaces can pro- 
duce pig iron at a cost as low as fourteen to 
seventeen dollars a gross ton, there is a suffi- 
cient margin within which the D. P. C, can 
sell its pig iron without suffering any loss or 
net cost to the Federal Government. 

The War Production Board should appoint 
a small steel commission to administer this 
plan, consisting of three persons, one each 
from the Federal Government, the steel in- 
dustry, and the United Steelworkers of 
America. This commission shall be em- 
powered to: 

1. Sell pig iron produced in Defense Plant 
Corporation blast furnaces to the small semi- 
integrated steel producers at that price which 
will enable them to live and compete with 
the huge steel corporations, whose plants 
have benefited from the addition of modern 
Government-built; low-cost producing facili- 
ties during the war. 

2. Sell returning battlefield scrap iron and 
steel, through the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, to those small semi-integrated steel 
producers who are not made competitive 
through the purchase of pig iron at below 
O. P. A. ceiling prices. This scrap shall be 
sold to the small producers at that discount 
below O. P. A. ceiling prices as the Commis- 
sion finds is necessary to make them com- 
petitive. 

In order to participate in the purchase of 
pig iron and returning battlefield scrap at 
below O. P. A. ceiling prices, the small semi- 
integrated steel producers shall be required 
to meet a minimum set of standards, which 
are defined later. 


THE SMALL STEEL PRODUCERS 


Of the 20 smail steel producers confronted 
with disaster, one is on the verge of sus- 
pending steel-producing operations. An- 
other is operating at only 40 percent of ca- 
pacity, and several others are confronted 
with having to abandon operations before 
the war is won. Few, if any, are operating at 
capacity. Together, these 20 companies pro- 
duce 5,678,000 net tons of steel ingots a year, 
or 58 percent of the entire industry’s 
capacity. 

These companies are not nonintegrated 
steel firms. They make their own steel, 
either in open hearth or electric steel fur- 
naces, and all of them roll, forge, or shape 
their own steel into finished steel products 
ranging from ship plates to wire products. 
However, these small producers are all semi- 
integrated firms in that they do not produce 
their own pig iron, but buy it from pig iron 
producers. The semi-integrated steel pro- 
ducers are not to be confused with the non- 
integrated steel firms that buy their steel 
and only roll, forge, or shape finished prod- 
ucts; theirs is still another problem that is 
not dealt with in this plan. 





either closed down after a brief period of- 
operations or will not be operated when they 
are completed. 





The 20 small steel producers have 23 plants, 
located in 12 States running from Delaware 
to California and Alabama to New York. 
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They employ 27,175 wage earners, and a tota) 
of 30,200 employees including supervisor, | 
clerical workers. The wage earners of 17 of 
the firms are organized into the United s 
workers of America. 

In addition, there are 10 other small sem}. 
integrated steel producers with 13 plants that 
may also be confronted with disaster ang 
bankruptcy. These 10 small producers have . 
combined steel producing capacity of 812.009 
net tons of ingots a year, and employ a tota] 
of 9,000 employees including supervisory 
clerical workers. Whether any of these 
preducers should be permitted to purchase 
pig iron and battlefield scrap at below O.P 4. 
ceiling »rices should be determined by : 
Small Steel Commission of course, o 
same basis as it makes similar determina‘ 
for any of the 20 producers listed. 


and 


PEACETIME ECONOMIC POSITION 


The 20 small producers, and others s 
ilarly situated, are normally dependent : 
their economic existence upon low-cost scrap 
iron and stecl. The war economy has pushe: 
the price of scrap up to O. P. A. ceiling pri 
(now averaging $19 a ton) with the cons 
quence that the small semi-integrated ste 
producers are unable to buy low-cost scrap, 
as they did in peacetime, for $10 to $14 a ton, 
In addition, carbon scrap has been scarce and 
is still stringent, with the result that these 
semi-integrated producers have had to, and 
still have to, buy larger than normal amo 
of pig iron to make up for the shortags 
scrap. Pig iron costs five to six dolla: 
ton more than scrap iron and steel under 
O. P. A. ceiling prices. This has still further 
pushed the wartime production costs of the 
semi-integrated producers above their peace- 
time costs. The net effect of these wartime 
conditions has made it impossible for very 
many, if any, of these small firms to pro- 
duce steel products at costs that permit them 
to sell at O. P. A. ceiling prices. 

When the war is won, the price of scrap 
iron and steel may drop to pre-war levels 
and thus enable these small steel producers 
to again become competitive with the hue 
steel corporations. Therefore, their present 
wartime economic plight may be temporary. 
Since their economic plight, however, is the 
making of the war economy, the responsi- 
bility rests with the Federal Government t 
take such action as will enable these smal! 
businesses to live until at least the return 
of peacetime economic conditions. 

There is no question about the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to these 
small producers, as the Federal Government 
has granted price relief to them during the 
war to keep them alive and producing, to 
win the war. The disaster and bankruptcy 
facing these small producers now grows « 

of the fact that price relief assistance from 
the Federal Government has become ineffec- 
tive, and other forms of relief are needed. 


mst oe 





O. P. A. PRICE RELIEF DURING THE WAR 


Of the 20 semi-integrated produ 

| listed in appendix 1, 14 have price relief from 
O.P.A. These 14 firms represent 72 perc 

of the capacity of the 20 small producers 
The O. P. A. ceiling price exemptions granied 
these 14 firms range from $1 to more than §7 
a ton. A conservative estimate is that 1! 
average price relief is $2 a ton; the extent to 
which the price relief averages more than 
$2 a ton is offset by the extent to which t! 
price relief does not apply to all of the ton- 
mage of the 14 producers. On an annua! 
basis these 14 have a capacity of 2,877,000 1 
tons of finished steel products. Therefo! 
the price subsidy granted them by O. P. A. 
amounts to at least $5,754,000 a year. 

This price subsidy has been paid, in the 
main, by the Federal Government through 
lend-lease and the several steel-consuming 
war contractors who have had to purchas 
the products of these firms at above QO. P. A. 
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During the period of acute 
f steel products of all kinds, this 

f Federal Government subsidy (price 

served to keep these small producers 

ess. The stee! consumers, having 

her source for steel products, were com- 
to pay above O. P. A. ceiling prices and 
m these semi-integrated steel pro- 


* nrices 








>» conditions, beginning in December 
ed to prevail. The acute shortage 
steel products came to an end, and, 
ral products, a definite surplus devel- 
As a consequence, the steel consumers 
d been paying above O. P. A. ceiling 
these semi-integrated producers 
nger compelled to do so by eco- 
mstances. They could, and did, 
steel producers able to sell at 
g prices. The result has been 
all semi-integrated producers (1) 
had to reduce their prices to ceil- 

vels or (2) lcse the business to huge 
corporations who can sell for ceiling 





f these small producers have been able 

l O. P. A. ceiling prices Most of 
have had to forego the business. As 
sequence, they are operating far below 
ity and face disaster and bankruptcy 

; quick and effective aid is given them. 
iid can only come from the Federal Gov- 
ent The O. P. A. ceiling price relief 
tance that the Federal Government has 
n these small producers in the last 2 years 
» longer effective, because the producers 
t find consumers who are willing to 
ibove O. P. A. ceiling prices. Even the 
sury Department has turned from these 

1 producers, from whom it bought con- 
erable lend-lease steel, and is instead buy- 
steel for lend-lease from the huge steel 
ations, who can sell at O. P. A. ceiling 
rhus assistance from the Federal Govern- 
t in the form of price relief, which was 


‘ tive during the period of acute shortages 


kinds of steel, is no longer effective. 
Federal Government, in granting price 
ef, assumed the responsibility of keeping 
se small businesses alive. It is still the 
ponsibility of the Federal Government to 
keep them alive in the interest of the war, | 
i, therefore, relief should be given the 
1 semi-integrated steel producers in the 


’ ’ . | 
m of below-ceiling-price sales of pig iron | 


and battlefield scrap 


SUBSIDY FROM LABOR 
The workers of the 20 small producers 
ted in appendix 1, are now giving their 
mpanies, and have been for several years, 
an annual wage subsidy of over four million 
dollars ($4,348,000). The workers of these 
ll producers have straight-time hourly 
lings of 94 cents This compares with 
traight-time hourly earnings in the entire 
industry of $1.02 an hour Thus for 
hour of work the workers of the 20 
mall producers give their companies an 8- 
cent subsidy. 
On an annual basis this 8-cent subsidy 
unts to at least $160 (8 cents an hour for 
»000 straight-time hours). For 27,175 wage 


Nn 


earners this 8-cents-an-hour subsidy amounts 


to $4,348,000 When overtime work is in- 
uded the subsidy amounts to over $5,000,000 
year (4 hours of overtime or 6 hours of 
y a week times 52 weeks, times 27,175 wage 
earners equals $679,000. 
348,009 equals $5,027,000) . 
Neither these 20 small steel producers, and 
others similarly situated, nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment can call upon the workers of these 
small producers to grant their employers any 
larger wage subsidy. In fact, these workers 
are no longer able, due to rising living costs, 
to continue the subsidy they are now giving 
their employers. Furthermore, a wage sub- 
Sidy has the same limitations as price relief. 
As long as there is a substantial surplus of 
manpower a wage subsidy is helpful. But 


This added to $4,- 





| 
; 
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when manpower becomes tight a wage sub- 
sidy is of little avail. It has been only by 
the most intensive effort that these small steel 
producers have been able to keep sufficient 


ep 
manpower in their plants 





BASIS FOR PARTICIPATION 

In order to participate in the purchase of 
pig iron and battlefield scrap at below O.P.A 
ceiling prices, a small semi-integrated steel 
producer must submit his entire cost of 
duction figures to the Small Steel Commis- 
sion—this is no more than is now required to 
secure O. P. A. price relief 

In addition, the part 
ducer must meet the foilowi 
of standards 






1. No executive officer 
compensation that, after taxe 
than $25,000 a year 

2. Dividend payments. to 
should not be above a reasonable level 

3. All outstanding Federal laws and regu- 
lations affecting labor shall be adhered to by 
c 





stockholders 


} 


he participating producer 

Finally, of course, both the amount and 
duration of relief provided a participating 
producer shall be determined on the basis of 
his cost-of-production figures. The Small 
Steel Commission shall only grant relief to 
small producers to the amount, and just for 
as long, as is necessary to make them com- 
petitive with the huge steel corporations 
The small steel producers shall not receive 
any competitive advantage over the huge sieel 
corporations, but shall be permitted to pur- 
chase pig iron and battlefield scrap at that 
price and for that length of time as will place 
them on an equal competitive footing with 
the huge steel corporations. 

BENEFITS OF PLAN 

This plan has several distinct advanta 
that add to the general welfare of the coun- 
try. These are: 

1. The small steel producers will ve kept 
in business. 





2. The further concentration of steel pro- 
duction in a few huge steel corporations will 
be checked. 

3. The families and communities that are, 
in the main, dependent upon these small 
producers shall not be economically rav aged, 

4. The local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments shall be saved the large sums of money 
that otherwise would have to be spent for 
relief and rehabilitation of the towns and 
families that would be thrown into despair 
and economic ruin by the death of these 
small steel producers 

5. The steel-producing facilities of these 
small producers—incidentally they are more 
than 50 percent of the whole capacity of 
Japan—will be kept intact for the further 
prosecution of the war, and for the rebuild- 
ing of the United Nations in the post-war 

6. The large investments of taxpayers’ 
money in the blast furnaces that otherwise 
would remain idle will be redeemed, at least 
in part, and the Federal Treasury will receive 
some return on the more than $60,000.000 it 
has invested in these pig-iron-producing fur- 


ng fur 
naces 





Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNED) 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following telegram: 
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New York, N. Y., March 8, 1944. 
H MarTIn J. KEN ry 
H Of Building 
Ww ngt D. ¢ 
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The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


« 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
newest bug demanding an appropriation 
is the spruce bud worm. 

The Washington hotels are full of 
wolves trying to buy surplus war goods 
cheap. 

The MarTIN Dies speech today in the 
House was the best on the Hill since 
BARKLEY day. 

The English here have a royal pow- 
wow at the Statler once a month in the 
Congressional Room. 

There are three acres of toilets in the 
Pentagon Building—the seat of a lot of 
absenteeism. 

When Congressman Lawrence Lewis, 
of Denver, died he left no near relative 
and the Treasury saved $10,000. 

The C. I. O. political action commit- 
tee may have the tacit endorsement of 
some who fly but not of Eddie Ricken- 
backer, hero of two wars and now a peace 
hero 

There is an easing up on the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber since victories in 
the southwest. We may never lay claim 
to these islands but I would not be sur- 
prised if we formed holding companis 
there 

One item in today’s deficiency bill 
“including repairs to property which ji 
not Government-owned or leased but 
which is necessary to assure water supp 
to the American Legation at Tel 
$325,000.” 

The man-hours lost unnecessarily on 
making out income tax and the expense 
therewith would have been gigantic in 
concentrated effort, not to say ¢ 
of worry and sleepless nights. It proved 
to be an Axis ally. 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine de- 
livered her maiden speech today. This 
is an all-time woman record. For 
three terms she. has been a very useful 
and influential Member and for the past 
year an active member of Naval Affairs 
Committee. Think what she has not 
had to answer for. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. TROMAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
becx of its universal public interest 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Versatility and Prestige of 
Silver,” written by the senior Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], and pub- 
lished in the Mining Congress Journal 
of February 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE VERSATILITY AND PRESTIGE OF SILVER— 
New War AND INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE RE- 
SULTS IN UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND REDUCING 
UnttTep States Srocks. POSITION ADVANCES 
IN COMING STABILIZATION OF WORLD CURRE! 
CIES 
(By Hon. Pat McCarran, United States 

Senator from Nevada) 

In the November issue of the Mining Con- 
gress Journal there appeared an article en- 
titled, “Silver—A Metal of Growing Impor- 
tance,” in which was portrayed an cptimistic 
picture as to the future of silver. This article 
pointed out that many of the varied war 
industrial uses of silver would be extended 
into the post-war period and that silver will 
always be a commodity indispensable to a 
large number of vital industries. 
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Silver is as inseparable from our present 
civilization as are iron, aluminum, copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin. Gold may be withdrawn 
from circulat‘on rather completely without 


seriously handicapping industrial production; 
however, if all silver were placed in storage it 
would prove to be a serious handicap through- 
out the whole world 

Before Pearl Harbor and especially since we 
entered the war an unprecedented industrial 
demand for this precious metal has developed, 
€9,000,000 ounces being consumed in 1942. 
That is in addition to the 46,000,000 ounces 
consumed in 1942 in the manufacture of 
silverware, jewelry, photographic material, 
and other civilian articles. Eighty-one mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand ounces 
were corsumed in 1943 for war purposes alone 
and 43,750,000 ounces in the arts and other 
civilian lines. It is authoritatively estimated 
that from eighty-five to ninety million 
ounces of silver will be consumed in war in- 
dustry alone curing 1944. 

Silver and silver alloys are the most desir- 
able and durable high-temperature soldering 
and brazing materials used. Another metal- 
lurgical characteristic of silver is its complete 
lack of a tendency to combine with unal- 
loyed stee This property together with the 
high heat conductivity and plasticity of sil- 
ver has led to its application as most efficient 
engine-bearing material. The heat created 
is cerried away much faster, thus lowering 
the temperature of the bearing and adding to 
its lifetime 

Silver is the best conducting material for 
heat and electricity that has been found. In 
the electrical industry silver is used for con- 
tacts in layers, inserts, and buttons, only the 
contact areas consisting of silver. It is also 
used in telephone and telégraph systems, rail- 
way signaling devices, washing machines, re- 
frigerators and air-conditioning units. 

Another outstanding physical quality of 
silver is its reflectivity of light from the violet 
to the far infrared region of the spectrum, 


Is 
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Its utilization for the backing of mirrors and | 
thermos bottles is world-wide. 


INCREASING USES IN CHEMISTRY 


Silver is a remarkable corrosion protective 
because of its resistance to alkalies, organic 
acids, and certain mineral acids. These 
qualities have led to a wide use of silver in 
the chemical industry as a lining for equip- 
ment, such as stills, condensers, tanks, pip- 
ing, heating coils, and reaction vessels, even 
when tin was readily available. The ability 
of silver to make strong, corrosion-resistant 
joints has bed to wide use in marine and navy 
piping, high pressure boilers, transformers, 
busbar assemblies, and oil floats. The addi- 
tion of silver in small concentrations to the 
stainless steels has proven to increase the re- 
sistivity of the steels against attacks by 
brine and sea water. The importance of this 
application is considerable in view of the de- 
sirability of the use of stainless steels for ma- 
rine purposes. 

The photosensitivity of silver salts is the 
basis unon which the photographic industry 
has been built. As only silver, in form of 
its halides, can serve for this process, it is no 
exaggeration to state that this metal is for 
this purpose truly indispensable. 

A property of silver which appears to bear 
great rromise in the future is its effect upon 
the living organism. This germicidal power 
cf silver has been realized in the past decade 
in Europe to a much larger extent than in 
this country, It has led there to the devel- 
cpment of plants for the treatment of water 
fupplies, sanitation of swimming pools, and 
water sterilization in the wine, beer, vinegar, 
and soft-drink industries. It should be ex- 
pected that similar developments will take 
place in this country. One application of 
silver as a germicide requires the introduc- 
tion of silver ions into the liquid to be treated. 
This can be accomplished by electrolysis or by 
the insertion of activated carriers into the 
liquid which emit silver ions at the rate and 
for the time required. An improvement over 
this process is one in which an instantaneous 
germicidal effect is obtained by filtering water 
through a thin layer of material activated by 
special silver compounds. The two principal 
advantages cf sterilization by silver are the 
freedom from off-tastes and cdors and the 
germicidal action which the nonvolatile silver 
ions provide as long es they remain in sciu- 
tion. Swimming-pool water so treated in- 
hibits algae growth and is not irritating to 
the muccus membrane. 

Some silver compounds have demonstrated 
therapeu value, and recent research de- 
velopments seem to indicate advantages of 
certain ver-containing materials which 
may be useful es coatings to be applied to 
surfaces on which it is important to inhibit 
bacterial growth. An example of this latter 
would be coated wrappings for certain phases 
of the food industry. Another unique prop- 
erty of silver made possible the recent de- 
velopment of a process to render sea water 
potable. 

Laboratory experiments are now in their 
final stage, cut of which will emerge new 
uses and increased demand for the white 
metal. The combined consumption of silver 
in these new uses will probably amount to 
upward of 30,000,000 ounces a year. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
an Indianapolis firm specializing in the pro- 
cuction of nonferrous alloys used in engine 
bearings lays great stress on silver’s value 
in automotive and aviation engine perfor- 
mance (Time, January 3, 1944). They state 
that every warplane engine relies on silver 
for all engine, reduction-gear, and super- 
charger bearings, and that approximately 
25 percent of the world’s production of silver 
today is going into engine bearings. 
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SENSATIONAL DEMAND FOR WAR 
The Daily Statement of the United States 
Treasury of February 15, 1944, reveals the 
fact that 902,622,278.8 ounces of Treasury 












“free” silver were held by Government acer 
cies for nonconsumptive uses in war ing 
trial plants. This silver has been lea for 
war uses to serve as a substitute { D. 
per, and will be returned in kind sg) 
after the cessation of hostilities. I 
connection it is interesting to n 
697,210,972.5 ounces of the silver in 
category were transferred to the Det 
Plant Corporation for use as busbars 
cipally in war plants producing aiumi 
and magnesium. Within the ast 
months 205,411,3063 ounces of Tr: 
“free” silver have been transferred to a 
war agency for a new secret use in co: 
tion with the war program. Thus we fing 
that the progress of silver as a war meta 
nothing less than sensational. 
| Silver production of the United States ; 
| the calendar year 1943 was 41,372,054 , 
| This is 23.5 percent less than the 1942 o; 
of 54,090,765 ounces. This decline in s.! 
| production in the United States has 
|} Gue partly to shortage of manpower: { 
partly to the closing of gold mines wh 
produced some silver. Canada’s product 
was down 16 percent, Peru's output was wn- 
changed at 16,000,000 ' ounces, while Mex 3 
production was estimated to be 87,000,009: 
ounces, an 8 percent increase over the 
709,000! in 1942. There wes also a very su 
| Stantial decline in imports in 1943 due ; 
part to lack of transportation and labor diffi- 
culties, but principally to increased coi: 
| demand in Mexico and other foreign coun- 
tries which export silver to the United Stat 
| the principal contributors being Mexi 
Canada, and Peru. 
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GOVERNMENT HOLDINGS DECLINE 

For the first year since the start of the 
silver purchase program in 1934, holding 
silver by the United States Governm: 
showed a decline. No foreign silver was } 
chased by the Government in 1943, and ac- 
quisitions of newly mined Comestic silver 
amounted to only 5,400,000 ounccs. Handy 

& Harman have estimated that there w 

decrease of more than 80,000,000 ounces 

the Treasury's silver holdings, most of which 
was lernd-leased to Britain and other United 

Nations. 

Last year the United States used more s'!- 
ver for domestic coinage than in any pr 
year. For the first 11 months of 1943 s1 
consumption amounted to £5,818,000 ounces 
including that in the new “silver” nickels. In 
additicn the United States mints in 
period received 12,429,000 ounces of silver ! 
the purpose of foreign coinage. 

At the end of 1943, the silver dollars in cir- 
| culation had increased to $91,581,217, 
subsidiary coinage circulation was $671,231 
869, and the total silver certificate circul: 
was $1,564 813,253. These items amount 
| 11.4 percent of the total money in circula- 
| tion ($29,439,025,030), which other than s 

money consists of gold certificates (855 
| 979), Treasury notes of 1890 ($1,154 262 
minor coin ($253,548,2860) , United States n 
($318,122,169), Federal Reserve notes | - 
730,626,613), Federal Reserve bank nh 
(623,711,541), and national bank no? 
($128,986,827). On May 31, 1934, the t 
amount of silver dollars, subsidiary coin: 
and silver certificates in circulation amount- 
ed to 13.2 percent of the total of all m« 
in circulation at that time, which was j\ 
prior to the passage of the Silver Purcha 
Act of 1934. 

The act of July 12, 1943, authorized 
President, through the Sccretary of t! 
Treasury, upon the recommendation of t! 
Chairman of the War Production Board, t 
sell at 71.11 cents an ounce for war uses a! 
civilian needs Treasury stocks of silver n 
required for redemption of outstanding sil- 
ver certificates, and to lease to war plants 


as pur 


; 





1Handy & Harman Annual Review, 1943. 








































































zed bullion for nonconsumptive uses 
period not to exceed 5 years. This act 
“pire December 31, 1944 
ier this act the Treasury has received 
ns by the War Production Board for 
le of 26,445,900 fine ounces of free silver. 
these allocations the Treasury has de- 
to the end of November, 17,218,466 
nees ol silver 
n, some 40,000,000 fine ounces of 
rave been delivered from the free silver 
Treasury to foreign governments under 
use arrangements. Almost 50 percent 
amount was delivered to India 
( Tuly 29, 1943, the War Production Board 
i its regulations covering the distribu- 
f silver and stated the specific uses 
1 might be made of Treasury silver, for- 
ver, and domestically mined silv 
silver may be used in the manufac- 








ficial military insignia; foreign silver 

used in the manufacture of medicines 
health supplies, electrical contacts, and 
miscellaneous products; and domesti- 
mined silver may be used (upon the 
of 50 percent of 1941 or 1942 consump- 
in the manufacture of such articles as 

erware and jewelry. 

rhere is a steadily growing tolerance on the 
nart of economists and bankers toward the 
ibilitation of silver as legal-tender money 

ughout the world. 

In ancient, medieval, and modern times, 

ver has ranked with-gold as the measure 
of monetary value. It is chiefly interna- 
tional political manipulation within the last 
50 years which caused silver to gradually lose 
its ranking as a monetary standard. The 
nations of the earth have always preferred 
hard money, and silver has been preferred 
to gold by the masses. 

The Mexican Bankers Association recently 
published their views as to what measures 
iid be taken to secure for silver a defi- 
nite role in any program of economic recu- 
peration that may be adopted at the close 
of the war. Mexican official quarters state 
that statistics reveal that silver now dis- 
charges monetary functions in many coun- 
tries and that it is therefore clear in any 
organization which is finally established that 
the function of silver will be recognized, thus 

ranteeing its international use. They 
state, “that the importance of silver does not 
depend simply on the part it plays as mer- 
Something more potent is in- 
volved, and this ‘something’ is that the metal 

question constitutes the basis of the daily 
transactions affecting more than a thousand 
millions of the inhabitants of our globe. And 
these daily transactions, although they con- 
cern only individuals of limited economic 
means, add up to an important total in the 
world markets by reason of the vast number 
of people involved.” 

The specific proposals of the Mexican Bank- 
ers Association were— 

1. To recommend to all the central banks 
of America the building up of their reserves 

gold and silver, with the proportionate 
values of 75 percent and 25 percent, respec- 
tively 





chandise. 


2. That to this end they should institute 
purchases of silver at prices equivalent in 

1eir own national currencies to that paid 
by the American Treasury 
3. That the valuation of those reserve 
‘tals shall be made at the equivalent per 
in national currency, of $35 for gold 
nd $1.29 for silver. ¢ 





ince 


ECONOMISTS DISCUSS MONETARY SILVER 

Most of the recent discussion of monetary 
Stabilization has revolved about the interna- 
tional gold standard, on the one hand, and 
exchange clearing through an international 
fund on the other. 

Dr. Frank D. Graham, professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, offers a third 
Suggestion in his article entitled “Funda- 
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mentals of International Monetary Policy.” ? 
This plan, aimed at substantially unchanging 
price levels in all countries, with fixity 
exchange rates, involves the readiness of some 
international authority, or perhaps merely 
the central bank of some important coun- 
try, to buy and, after accumulating a reserve, 
to sell—freely at fixed prices and in indefinite 
quantities—warehouse receipts covering com- 
posite units of standard, storable commod- 
ities. The system could be inaugurated with- 
out the slightest disturbance to existing, or 
traditional, monetary arrangements All of 
the present types of money and bank credit 
could be maintained along with the free pur- 
chases of gold at the established price 
Professor Graham states that “There are 
certain countries in which silver is still fa- 
vored as the monetary material and it is 
desirable that such countries have the op- 
portunity to restore, or retain, a silver stand- 
ard without thereby injecting a disturbing 





? 











element into international monetary rela- 
tionships. The best means to this end would 
be for the United States Treasury to offer 


to sell silver freely at the same price at 
which it is prepared freely to buy it.” The 
Treasury has kept stable the dollar price of 
silver, through the purchase of all the silver 
offered to it at a designated quotation. He 
further states that “because the Treasury's 
stock is enormous, the dollar value of silver 
could be maintained indefinitely at any des- 
ignated level (that is to say that its price, 
in dollars, could be permanently stabilized) 
throvgh the offer by the Treasury to sell the 
metal at the same price at which it stands 
ready to purchase it. The exchange value 
of the currencies of silver-standard countries 
would thereby be fixed vis-a-vis the dollar 
as well as against all other currencies linked 
with the dollar through gold or in any other 
manner. The optional right of redemption 
in silver, rather than in gold or commodity 
units, could then be given to any holder of 
dollars; and silver could be used, just as gold, 
to make international payments to the United 
States, or to any country maintaining stable 
exchange rates against the dollar, at an un- 
changing rate per ounce of the white metal. 
Silver would then be interchangeable with 
gold at a fixed weight ratio.” 

“Under this system,” Professor Graham 
continues, “there could be no appreciable 
variation in the price level of the goods in 
the composite, just as, under the traditional 
gold standard, there could be no appreciable 
variation in the price of gold. A given 
amount of gold or silver would always be 
interchangeable with the composite of goods 
in the commodity unit. Any country desir- 
ing to maintain a stable price level, would 
resort quite simply to the gold or silver 
standard.” 

Professor Graham concludes with the fol- 
lowing proposition: “The adoption in any 
important country of the policy of com- 
modity reserves, along with the restoration of 
the free purchase and sale of gold and silver 
at a fixed price, would operate to stabilize 
price levels and the commodity value of gold 
and silver both in the country of adoption 
and in all gold- and silver-standard countries. 
It would thus furnish the basis for fixed ex- 
change rates between their currencies.” 

Dr. Elgin Groseclose, a noted economist, in 
his recent article on “Near Eastern Post-War 
Monetary Standards,” * expresses the opinion 
that only the hardest of hard white money, 
silver, is suitable for daily use by the people 
of the Near East. He recommends for the 
countries of the Near East “a return to hard 
white money, freely circulating at s com- 
modity value, enhanced by the confidenc 











? The Monetary Standards Inquiry, October 
1943. 

*The Monetary Standards Inquiry, Decem- 
ber 1943, 
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give him.a sense of proprietorship * * * 
Mr. Dickson H. Leavens, in his discussion of 


Far Eastern post-war monetary standards; 
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concurs in the fact that the Near Ea ind 
the Far East are, historical] and tr n- 
lly, a hard-money territor\ The mass e 
uspicious of paper money—they prefer me- 
tallic mone d tha fa pu of 
conte 
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of value, it is st 
store of v: 
Mr. Leavens stat 
last country to abandon the 
and had an experience of som 
the fluctuation price of the white metal 
She underwent some bad. effects from the 
great rise in the price of silver from 1915 to 
1920 and from the great decline from 1927 to 
1932. On the whole, however, these changes 
in the price of silver served to adjust China’s 
price level to world commodity prices and 
saved her from the extremes of inflation suf- 
fered by the rest of the world in 
period and from 
the latter 
“China post-war 
complicated by the 
continues 


amount of 
7 > >. 
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standard 
60 years with 


the former 
the extremes of deflation in 


currency pr 
present inflation he 
“There is still a considerable 
monetary silver left in China, 
perhaps 500,000,000 ounces as com- 
pared with a peak of 1,700,000,000 ounces in 
1933. This is scattered in large and small 
hoards among the people, and is clandestinely 
used in some transactions, especially in the 
purchase of land. It is quite possible that, 
if the value of banknotes utterly breaks down, 
this silver will come out of hiding and provide 
a temporary currency. Similar things have 
happened when local and regional currencies 
in China have depreciated to the vanishing 


blems are 








point at various times in ast 30 yea 
This phenomenon might the path of 
least resistance scem to be the reversion to a 


silver basis 


SILVER SPEARHEAD” CURRENCY 


During 1943 there appeared in « 
in the African and European theaters of vy 


a new special paper currency which attracted 


considerable attention in financial circle 
The first of these appeared during the in- 
vasion of north Africa and is what the Gov- 
ernment call spearhead currency One 
of the principal uses of spearhe ur- 
rency has been the payment « e 


troops It consists of United 





certificates which differ from tho 
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home only in the color of the seal, which on 
spearhead currency is ye MK This dis- 
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are included in Treasury statistics of silver 
certificates outstanding. They are redeem- 
able in silver upon presentation in the United 
Sates in the same manner as the silver cer- 
tificates bearing a blue seal. 

The yellow-seal silver certificates consist 
primarily of new currency issued to replace 
worn certificates bearing blue seal. When 
the Army indicates a need for a certain 
amount of spearhead currency, the Treas- 
ury replaces that amount of worn blue-seal 
certificates with new ones printed with yel- 
low seals. Instead of issuing them through 
the Federal Reserve banks, the Treasury is- 
sues them directly by delivering them to the 
Army in return for checks drawn against ap- 
propriations made by Congress. The Army 
then transports them to areas where they 
are needed. This currency is withdrawn from 
circulation as quickly as the military situa- 
tion will ailow. The yellow-seal certificates 
are to be replaced by blue-seal certificates for 
domestic circulation. The yellow-seal dol- 
lars used during the early stages of the north 
African operation were withdrawn from Cir- 
culation as adequate stocks of local cur- 
rency became available. Nearly all the yel- 
low-seal dollars used in that area are now in 
the hands of the United States Army au- 
thorities. 

Occupation currency is the second kind 
of invasion currency. This is represented 
by the occupation lire, first used by our forces 
during the invasion of Sicily and later intro- 
duced into Italy proper. They are intended 
to supplement and, if absolutely necessary, 
substitute for the Italian paper currency. 
They are unlimited legal tender in the in- 
vaded areas, but they are not part of the 
United States monetary stock The oc- 
cupation currency is printed by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for the Allied 
Military Government. 

In the other theaters of war our troops 
have used either American currency or some 
local currency. In the South Pacific, for ex- 
ample, dollars, Australian pounds, and New 
Caledonian francs are in use, and in the 
United Kingdom our troops are paid in ster- 
ling. 

STABILIZING WORLD CURRENCIES 


Recently published criticisms of British 
economists and bankers make it apparent 
that the chief objections to the United States 
Treasury stabilization fund plan are that 
it is too rigid; on the contrary, American 
economists and bankers regard the British 

lan as too flexible. It is, of course, possible 
to reach a compromise, but doubtful if any 
acceptable plan can be agreed upon and put 
into operation, at least, before a partial res- 
toration of world trade has taken place. And 
it is not likely that the resumption of an 
orderly world trade can be achieved before 
the repatriation of large masses of European 
peoples and their political and civil rehabili- 
tation shall have been accomplished. These 
readjustments are so fundamentally impor- 
tant and their scope of such magnitude as to 
require a considerable period of time in which 
to make world economic recovery possible. 

Because of the fact that the United States 
has enjoyed and will continue to enjoy a 
large export balance of trade and England 
will continue to struggle against an inevi- 
table import trade balance, the task of recon- 
ciling these diametrically different trade po- 
sitions offers one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems confronting the world today. There- 
fore, conflicting interests, must necessarily 
enter the picture. England will strive to im- 
port raw materials from countries that have 
low-valued currencies in terms of the pound 
sterling and to export their processed goods 
to countries whose currencies are exchanged 
in higher values. As the advantage is with 
the exporting country whose currency is 
maintained at a low exchange value, it will 
be impossible in the post-war period to ad- 


just currency exchange values in a manner 








that will be mutually beneficial to the Unit- | 
ed States and England. 

During the period of transition from war 
to peace, currency orderliness must be re- 
stored before any substantial step toward 
stabilization can be effected. In view of the | 
unprecedented dislocation of commercial ac- | 
tivity within the various belligerent and oc- 
cupied countries of the world, together with 

| 
| 


the unavailability of sufficient gold and silver 
to support their currencies, much work must 
be done preliminary to the establishment of 
currency exchange values on a sound basis. 
In the premises how could a World Stabiliza- 
tion Fund be expected to function equitably 
and smoothly immediately following the ces- 
sation of hostilities? 

In restoring the normal functioning of | 
currency systems it must be realized that 
gold and silver reserves of the conquered as | 
well as the satellite countries have been con- 
fiscated, and in their stead worthless paper 
money has been circulated. It is quite prob- 
able that 75 percent of the silver coins and | 
bullion of those countries have gone into | 
munitions and implements of war. This to- | 
gether with the shortage of money metals 
elsewhere makes necessary the redistribution 
of some of the gold and silver reserves that 
are now stored in the United States. No 
doubt our Government will welcome an op- 
portunity to distribute liberally its precious 
money metals reserves among friendly na- 
tions with whom we desire to reestablish 
trade. 

There are many economists, particularly 
in Great Britain, who do not share with 
American economists and bankers the opin- 


ion that go!ld and silver are essential to a | 


sound currency Indeed, there are some 
American economists and bankers who are 
disposed to discredit the important role of 
silver as backing for our paper money. And 
yet these currency experts can offer no valid 
reason to substantiate their contention. Nor 
can they point out, with any degree of con- 
viction, wherein silver-backed certificates and 





silver dollars have in any way proved detri- 
mental to our currency system. 

Some form of international bimetallism in 
the post-war world must be established if 
sound currency systems are to be restored on 
a sound basis in foreign countries. The use 
of silver along with gold in the settlement of 
international balances will minimize manip- 
ulations and afford greater protection to cur- 
rency exchange values of the weaker nations. 
Why is it not reasonable to assume that a 
currency system based on both gold and sil- 
ver, such as the system in the United States, 
would be the most logical, the most substan- 
tial, and the most acceptable for any other 
country? It is inconceivable how any per- 
son well informed on currency matters could 
hold that a paper note is superior to a silver 
dollar or to an equivalent amount of silver 
bullion. Yet, such a contention is occasion- 
ally voiced. 

The wages of more than half of the people 
of the world are so small as to make difficult 
and illogical the utilization of gold alone in 
the payment of their compensation. Silver 
offers to them the only acceptable means of 
payment. Furthermore, when we consider 
that a very small percentage of the people of 
the world have bank accounts, we realize the 
hardships that would be imposed on the re- 
maining masses, whose average daily wage is 
only a few cents in our money, if required to 
accept and to store away irredeemable paper 
notes. The distrust of paper money will be 
reflected in the demand for gold- and silver- 
backed currencies; and this demand must be 
met. 

The world has suffered, and is still suffering, 
from the misuse of paper money. Values can- 
not be maintained for any appreciable period 
where they are based on paper promises. Sta- 
bility can be achieved only where the precious 
meta!s (gold and silver) are used as a measure 
of values. 
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Heavy Ordnance in Battle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an address given by Maj. Gen. L. R. 
Campbell, Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army before the Milwau- 
kee post of the Army Ordnance Associa. 
tion, March 8, 1944. I am sure Members 
of this Congress ‘.1l be glad to have the 
information given by General Campbe]] 
regarding some of the weapons used in 
this war. The address, Heavy Ordnance 
in Battle, follows: 


Colonel Coleman, distinguished guests, gens 
tlemen, to meet with you tonight is a pleas. 
ure I have anticipated for a long time. This 
is my first opportunity as Chief of Ordnance 
of the Army to speak to members of the Army 
Ordnance Association in this important a: 
The fame of Milwaukee and of Wisconsin as 
a producer of heavy machinery is world wide. 
The Ordnance Department of the Army is a 
user of heavy machinery on a gigantic s 
and with the aid of private industry is 
producer of heavy, powerful weapons ¢ 
equally broad front. To say that I, as Chief 
of Ordnance, feel closely attached to Ameri- 
can industry is a truism; but that I a; - 
ciate the importance of industry in this] - 
ity is an abiding fact which I am privileged 
to acknowledge here in your presence. I shall 
have occasion frequently during the c 
of my brief remarks to emphasize this } 
The cooperation of industry and ordnanc 
the winning of this war is evidence of ou! 
industrial strength at home and of our mili- 
tary strength on all the battlefields at 1 
hour 

May I take the liberty, at the start, M: 
Toastmaster, of making a personal reference 
which I am sure you would not have agreed 
to had you known about it in advance. It 
relates to our toastmaster himself. Colonel 
Coleman symbolizes the very highest type of 
American industrial executive whose devotion 
to the national defense of the United States 
is largely responsible for our present sa 
factory ordnance progress. That is a well 
considered statement, and I make it with full 
knowledge of all its implications. 

In the last World War Colonel Coleman 
served as a special assistant on artillery pro- 
duction to Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, the: 
Chief of Ordnance of the Army. He renderé 
outstanding service to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and to the Army in that important o!- 
fice. When the Army Ordnance Associat 
was formed to perpetuate the ordnance les- 
sons of World War No. 1 Colonel Coleman 
was one of the founding committee. | 
helped organize the association, and in O 
tober 1919 was elected first vice president, 
office he has held without interruption 
nearly 25 years. During that entire pericd 
his loyalty to ordnance, his sacrifice of time 
and personal effort, his leadership in o! 
nance thinking, and @bove all, his sou 
judgment, helped bring ordnance to its con 
manding position in world-wide battle tod 
Our country can never adequately re; 
Colonel Coleman and other industrial le 
ers like him who have given so generously 
of their time and talents to bring about the 
armament condition now enjoyed by our 
American fighting forces. I venture to 62) 
that the testimony of every fighting man of 
our forces would bear me out in this ap- 
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Colonel Coleman, as Chief of Ord- 
e Army, I thank you most heartily 
t you have done and are doing, not 
r the welfare of our Country at home 
bu the victory of our troops abroad. 
gentlemen, I propose to t: 
1 it our heavy ordnance in 

> } n this topic for tWo reasons: 
because victory in battle at this 
-battles in which our heroic Ameri- 
es are at death grips with a ruthless 
depends upon firepower as never be- 

















Secondly, Milwaukee is noted for its 

ichinery, and is actively engaged in 

r duction of heavy ordnance. What 

‘ ropriate place could there be to dis- 
2 ir heavy guns? 

end to speak about only three of our 

\- t in otherwise, I might intrude upon 

a ‘ ne beyond the allotted period. These 


e pretty good samples to say the least 
I ey are only a few of the many superior 
American ordnance—known to our 
and unknown—that we have available 
‘ f the most impressive and highly 
i pieces of heavy artillery now in the 
f our troops is the gun that is affec- 











2 t ly known as “Long Tom.” It is the 
. ] llimeter gun on high-speed carriage. 

I 1e of the most remarkable pieces of 
P f ng equipment the world over. For all 


eight of more than 30,000 pounds, it 
range of more than 25,000 yards. It can 

fire three rounds a minute. It has a muzzle 
ty of 2,800 foot-seconds. Its carriage 

e split-trail type. It can be towed by 

ne mover at the speed of a truck. Its 

y is so deadly that it is actually 
edited with sharp-shooting on the Italian 

f This weapon is a tribute to the ord- 
e designers at our great arsenals at 
. v rtown, Watervliet, and Rock Island. It 
: is also a tribute to the genius of American 
stry that has built its carriage and com- 
parts with extreme accuracy and 
sion. “Long Tom,” now that our tactics 
lire guns of siege and interdiction fire, is 
thy of the best traditions of Americar 
ance and of American fighters. We of 
i rdnance stand today as we have for the past 
100 years for firepower and yet more firepower. 

Dr. Fritz Meske of Berlin had 
Tom” in mind when he broadcast the 
night on the Berlin radio. I would 

to quote the doctor verbatim. He spoke 
German to listeners in Germany. Said the 





Possibly 


he enemy’s strength lies in his extremely 





extensive and variegated artillery. Whole 
fire on every individual soldier or 
dispatch rider who shows himself, so that 


ks and troop movements can hardly be 

all, except at night. Enemy artillery, 
1 supported by heavy naval guns, covers 
fire of World War dimensions 
of the ground where the German 
line is either found or believed to be. 
e district around Aprilia is covered 


oT 
crum 


every bit 





a milky smoke of shells. It is a hellish 
for the nerves of the grenadiers. Our 
nee continues over the graves of our 


comrades in the fifth year of the war 
did in the first. There can be no ques- 
that the fighting, on the southern 
and in the Nettuno beachhead alike, 
become harder to an extent which we 
ve hardly experienced in the big battles in 


> east. What the enemy cannot reach with 
artillery, he attacks with his very strong 

r force.” 
“Long Tom” has a long record of high 
praise. We can now add Dr. Meske's cOm- 





nendation to all the rest. 

Now let us advance one step higher in the 
realm of heavy ordnance in battle and let 
me tell you about our next larger piece, our 








It is a honey. It fires a round a minute to 
a range of 35,000 yards with a muzzle velocity 
of 2,600 foot-seconds. Its shells are either 
high explosive or armor-piercing. Its weight, 
gun and carriage, is 69,000 pounds It is 
one of the most powerful weapons the world 





over. While we refer to it as eight inch in 
caliber it would be well to remember that 
eight inches means 200 millimeter When 
you hear that our enemy in Italy is using 


170-millimeter guns 
in mind that 


against our troops, bear 
your Ordnance Department 
advocate of increased firepower—has avail- 
able for our fighting forces a much more 
potent weapon which can greatly 
its adversary 





out-range 


Once again let me quote an enemy source 
of commendation. It might well inciude our 
200-millimeter gun. This time tl 














of the quotation is an anonym Cc 
German general. I am indebted to Mr. Andre 
Maurois, writing in a recent issue of Life 
magazine, for the quotation: 

“If I had to organize an internationa 
army, I should chocse German infantry, 
French artillery, Bri alian 





ish aviation, It 
and American ordnance.” 

And finally there is one more heavy piece 
well worthy of mention at this time because 
you pecple here in Milwaukee are especially 
responsible for it. Its carriage was actually 


music, 


designed in Colonel Coleman's plant at the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., and it is being produced 
here at this mcment. I refer to the 240- 


millimeter howitzer, the largest mobile artil- 
lery in our service short of railway artillery. 
The carriage of this mammoth gun travels 
n two sections on rubber-tired wagons. It 
as a range of more than 25,000 yards. It 
sacks a terrific blow. It is one of the most 
accurate and most destructive mobile weapons 
f siege warfare ever devised. It is the em- 
bodiment of our ordnance principle of maxi- 
mum fire power. If a rapier thrust be 
manded in battle, ordnance has the weapons 
to meet the condition. If a battle-ax be re- 
quired to hack and hew at the enemy posi- 
tion, again ordnance has the weapon avail- 
able. Cur 240-millimeter piece is a modern 
battle-ax against which few military targets 
can stand up. 

Whom shall I quote to sustain my opinion 
of this range of heavy weapons? Here I will 
use the words not of a captured enemy gen- 
eral, but of some of our own famed American 
leaders from the battle fronts. 

From Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, in command 
of the north African theater of operations: 
“Your ordnance equipment is still par excel- 
lence with everyone.” 

From. Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, in com- 
mand of the American Sixth Army, “The 
quality of ordnance supplied to our fighting 
forces is superb.’ 

From Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, in command of 
the American Fifth Army: “The Ordnance 
Department has performed a tremendously 
fine task in keeping us supplied with arms 
and munitions.” 

That, gentlemen, is a hasty résumé of 
some of our heavy ordnance weapons, They 
are more than equal to their as s 
They represent the best engineering 
and production technique of American indus- 
try. They are the joint production of the 
industry-ordnance team, than which there 
is no more powerful, efficient, and effectiv 
adjunct of the American fighting man. 

Once again I say to the mothers and fathers 
of American soldiers everywhere, have faith 
in American artillery. There is none better 
in the world. It is a worthy companion for 
your heroic sons. Our guns and their valor 
are matchless, They are a guaranty of vic- 





de- 


eight-inch—that is our 200-millimeter gun. | tory. 
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Address Before Real Estate Board of 
Kansas City 





EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER C. SLAUGHTER 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 
March 9, 1944 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following spe¢ 
delivered by me before the Real Estate 
Board of Kansas City, Mo., at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Friday, February 25, 
1944: 


Thursday, 





This country is more tax cor us today 
than ever before in its h I N ( re 
the people tax cor us, but they are \ ed 
and uncertain as to the future e« ! - 
bility of the United State part 1 v i 
the artificial stimulants of cur wartime 


economy are wit 
terest in our financial situation has come 
about because of the millions of new tax 
payers who are now on the books but who 
never paid an inc 
fact 


cur Federal income tax has reached the 











the 


that there is a growing realizati 





point of virtual confiscation; tl to say, 
we have reached a point where the tax so 
high that no one is able t imulate any 





‘ antial 

future politi 
in the question of 
be no hope of permane 
in our National G 


of the Federal Gov 














sharply curtailed rv specifi 
which could achieve this highly desirable 
end have been proposed, and it is my purpose 
to discuss them in this talk 
It takes real courage and a high degree of 
optimism to avoid a feeling of hopelessness 
with respect to the future of our govern- 
mental operat.on Nevertheless, we have 
never been, and we trust that we never 
will be, a Nation with a defeatist psychology. 
We must proceed on and from the theory that 
there is an answer to t lis apparently hopeless 
situation 
When our national debt reached the sum 
o* thirty thirty-five | I dis- 
tin hea de R @ 
velt t he had 
been I tl 
this ti ul debt of 
anyv here from eighty to one hundre n 
dollars. N through no fault of ( ‘ 
we ¥ have a debt three times t he 
very m of interest, seve and one-half ) 
nir } j ac 3 e tu ‘ ry 
budget in 1932, yet t 
lud pproy f h es- 
the | office 1 ‘ 1 ; 
the N , Vetera AC . 
esse! ' elements of I 
al emphasis on the d “essen- 
ig if we continue with our present 
policy whereby the Federal G nt dab- 
bles in everything fr the 1 of babies 
to the fertilization fa er’s f i, we 





might 


just as well accept 
ready for repudiation 
flation 

The ! 
have pulled out of all other econon 


get 


statement is continually made that 


we ric 
crises and that, consequently, we can pull 
out of this one. This may be true, but the 
fact must not be overlooked that for 


first time we will have a national debt which 
is three or four times the size of our normal 
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annual national income. While the war was 
the factor that shot our debt to astronomi- 
cal limits, it must be borne itn mind that it 
was sharply increasing for the 10 years prior 
to Pearl Harbor. In 1930 the debt was a 
little over $16,000,000,000 but by 1939, the 
last year of peace, it amounted to forty and 
one-half billion dollars. Now in 1944 it 
amounts to approximately $206,000,000,000, 
with the prospect that if the war continues 
through 1945, it will reach three hundred 
billion at a minimum 

Our national finances are in a precarious 
situation and there is no easy road out of 
our dilemma. Nothing worth while is ever 
achieved without work and sacrifice, and the 
answer to our national problem is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Deficit spending has been 
tried for a decade and found totally want- 
ing. Pump priming was used from 1933 to 
1939, yet no real prosperity resulted from 
the lavish outpouring of Federal money. 
The scarcity theory of economics has been 
exposed as suicidal. A continuation of this 
theory and philosophy of government will 
inevitably result in repudiation, and in the 
next stage we will see the “funny money 
man,” the governmental quack who will pro- 
pose and put into effect all sorts of schemes 
which will result in inflation and ruin, and 
then will come the “man on horseback,” and 
when dictatorship arrives, the things that 
we have fought this war for will be merely 
empty shells. 

Before we try to decide what factors 
brought about a system of government whose 
expenses brought on a policy of virtual con- 
fiscation by taxes, suppose we examine the 
factors which made us the greatest nation 
on earth and provided our people with the 
highest standard of living ever known. Our 
form of government, which stemmed from 
our Constitution, was written by real lib- 
erals. Gladstone said that the American 
Constitutional Convention contained the 
largest collection of real statesmen ever gath- 
ered together at one time or place. These 
men were true liberals in that they sought 
not only to throw off, but to guard against 
the shackles of an overwhelming executive 
department. The present-day so-called lib- 
erals are in truth and in fact nothing but 
pure reactionaries. When they adopt the 
philosophy that the Government is better 
able to manage a man’s business than is the 
owner of the business, they are reverting to 
the reactionary theories of despotism, which 
our forefathers sought to escape by coming 
to this country and which they attempted to 
guard against in writing our Constitution. 

The nineteenth century, and particularly 
the last half of that era, was a period made 
notable by inventive genius under a helpful 
rather than a punitive government. This 
inventive genius, encouraged by a benevolent 
government, reached out and subdued and 
consolidated a continent in an unbelievably 
short time. We still have all the elements 
of a strong inventive society, as evidenced 
by the speed with which we converted our 
economic life from a peace to a wartime 
economy. We grew powerful while scorn- 
ing the paternalistic and totalitarian ideas 
of Europe, and it was only when we began to 
lose faith in ourselves that we began to adopt 
the defeatist attitude of Europe, together 
with the theories of these bankrupt coun- 
tries. We grew great under a national gov- 
ernment which, for the most part, was lim- 
ited to strictly governmental functions; a 
government operated and directed by our- 
selves, through our representatives—in other 
words, under a congressional form of govern- 
ment. With the hysteria engendered by the 
depression, we began to look for short cuts to 
prosperity and voluntarily relinquished 
rights reserved to the people and to the 
States, for which Englishmen, and later 
Americans, had died to obtain and maintain. 
In our complacency we took for granted, 
and even now are taking for granted, rights 








and freedoms which were secured by free- | 





dom-loving people at the point of sword, but 
once these freedoms are surrendered each 
passing year will make their recapture more 
difficult and more costly. 

At the present time the battle line is being 
drawn for a fight between the executive and 
legislative departments, and when I refer to 
the executive department, I make only casual 
reference to the present executive depart- 
ment. The trend under any president, Re- 
publican or Democrat, has been the same; 
a constant expansion of the executive branch 
of government. With ali of its faults, Con- 
gress offers the people their only chance to 
participate in and to direct the policies of 
our National Government. 

The framers of the Constitution intended 
that the congressional branch of the Govern- 
ment should be dominant. An inspection of 
the Constitution reveals the truth of this 
statement, for in that document the provi- 
sions for the establishment of a Congress 
come first, the executive department is pro- 
vided for second, and last of all the judicial 
department is provided as an arbiter for the 
other two. Great powers were given to Con- 
gress. Only Congress can declare war. Only 
Congress can provide for the coinage of 
money, and the Constitution is specific in its 
statement that all legislative power is vested 
in the Congress of the United States. To be 
eure a veto power was provided for the execu- 
tive department, but likewise it was provided 
that Congress could continue to legislate and 
to carry out the mandates which it receives 
from the people by overriding the veto of 
the Executive by a two-thirds vote. The 
drafters of the Constitution were correct in 
providing that Congress should (1) pass laws, 
(2) appropriate money, (3) investigate the ex- 
ecutive departments from time to time to be 
sure that the department was executing the 
laws as intended by Congress, and (4) report 
back to the people from time to time as to 
the operation of the Federal Government. In 
recent times, however, the executive depart- 
ment has grown by such leaps and bounds 
that it is necessary for Members of Congress 
to spend most of their time in attending to 
the matters of their constituents before the 
departments rather than in performing their 
intended functions. 

The right of personal liberty, of property, 
of comfort, the right of the citizen to lead 
an individual life, to marry whom he pleases 
and to earn his livelihood in the manner most 
agreeable to him are empty rights unless 
asserted and retained by the people through 
their representatives. There are those who 
think that the state is omniscient; that the 
state, rather than the individual, knows 
whether a young man should be a doctor, a 
lawyer, an engineer, a mechanic, or what-not. 
There are those in high places who have 
openly, within the last few months, made 
these statements. They are entitled, of 
course, to their opinion, but most of us are 
just as anxious that our children shall have 
the right to select their own occupation and 
to control their own destiny as did we. 

Our country is too vast and too diversified 
in interests to be governed by a central gov- 
ernment in Washington. Only local govern- 
ment can provide democracy. A government 
where we personaily know our rulers and our 
magistrates is responsive to the wishes and 
tempers of the people. Democracy can and 
does exist in our school boards, in our city 
councils, in our county courts, and in our 
justices of the peace, but it mever can and 
never will exist in a government with all 
power centralized in Washington, and where 
the vital affairs of the people are controlled 
and regulated by bureaucrats whom the peo- 
ple do not know nor will ever know. 

Our National Government was set up in 
order that the States and the inhabitants of 
the States might enjoy certain basic ad- 
vantages and conveniences that only a cen- 
tral government can afford. For 125 years the 
basic conception of a national government 
confined to the essentials prevailed in this 
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country, and then the great expansion hb; in 
The answer is not hard to find, for up unr) 
1913, at the time of the adoption of the six. 
teenth Amendment, which provided for 
income tax, the sources of revenue of 
National Government were very limited, an 
it is a matter of common knowledge ang 
common experience that the only time a 
government does not spend money is when }; 
does not have money to spend. In 1913, a: 
the time of the adoption of the income-; 
amendment, the national expenditures y 
only $700,000,000. In 1916, they had jumpeg 
to $1,034,000,000. In 1938, which was a px 
time year, they had jumped to $7,000.00 
With the big increase in the national incom, 
caused by the adoption of the income-t 
amendment, funds were provided for ser, 
rendered by the National Government tha 
were never contemplated by the founders. | 
do not deny that many of these services we 
beneficial, but I submit that most of t! 
s vices could r * sould have been render 
by the States and local governments in 
of by a bureaucratic government in Wa 
ton. The net result to the taxpayer would 
have been thc 1me or less, for, of courss 
National Government has no money t 
away except such amounts as it picks 1 
from the citizens of the various Stat 

Government departments have a way of 
mushrooming and growing beyond bs 
When the National Department of Agricul- 
ture was first set up, it had an appropriation 
of $3,000 for the purpose of gathering statis. 
tics, but by 1938 it was enjoying an a: l 
appropriation of one and one-half billion 
dollars. The Department of Labor st 
out with a small appropriation of $25,00 
gather statistics, but by 1938 its annual 
propriation amounted to $26,000,000. Ti 
National Children’s Bureau commenced bu 
ness with an appropriation of $25,000 
for the coming year Miss Lenroot, the Dir« 
tor. assures the Congress that she must have 
$25,000,000 in order to carry out her ; 
gram. Last week I noticed where the de; 
ment head in charge of free lunches for scho 
children was requesting the sum of $50, 
000 for the coming year. I could go on an 
on indefinitely, but it seems to me that the 
height of absurdity was reached last y: 
when the Farm Security Administrat 
loaned the tenant farmers under its juris- 
diction money with which to purchase War 
bonds. 

Obviously these rapidly growing depart 
ments, together with their increased costs, 
can only be paid for by a heavy increase i 
taxes. Consequently, for many years past 
the lowest rate we have paid on our norma 
income is 6 percent, and under the new ta 
bill the rate was raised to 10 percent. C 
porate taxes during the last year amounts 
to 40 percent and excess profits to 90 pe! 
cent, and now are to be increased to 95 per- 
cent. We have gotten to the place where the 
Federal Government is levying taxes 
point that means the difference betw: 
profit and loss, and with no end in sight. To 
illustrate how the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government has grown, it is interesting 
to note that when the Sixteenth Amendment 
was proposed in 1913, Charles Evans Hugh: 
then Governor of New York, was opposed t 
the adoption of the amendment, becau: 
was afraid that the time might come when 
the Federal Government might levy a tax of 
10 percent. 

However, this is a realistic world, and tl 
is no use in sitting around licking our so! 
and thinking with nostalgic reverence 
the good old days of States’ rights. 5So- 
called States’ rights is not the solution ' 
the problem. On the contrary, State re- 
sponsibility is our hope, and if the States 
will assume their responsibility, their 50- 
called rights will take care of themselves 

Fortunately, there is evidence that some 
of the States and cities are beginning to be 
aware of the fact that they have a very 
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¢ e responsibility In the post-war world, 
. ith this awakening responsibility will 
c a fear and a realization of the danger 


waste of an all-inclusive Federal Gov- 
( t. For instance, the relative small 
f Gainesville, Ga., has announced that 
reful fiscal policy it has succeeded 


ling up a surplus of $8,000,000, which 
‘ poses to expend for worth-while public 
: after the war to provide employ- 


Our little neighbor, Hannibal, Mo., 
wn the sort of spunk that used to be 
American communities. There the 
i has very properly refused the 
Federal Government in provid- 
é lunches for school children, the 
king the position that the district 
community can and will provide 
ilities 
te of Connecticut has done a good 
king to the future and in pro- 
reservoir of public works to provide 
employment. I use the word 
ry” designedly, for Governor Bald- 
Connecticut, sums up the situation 
high degree of accuracy when he 
“Public works at best will constitute 
minor phase of the post-war problem.” 
I more realistic and diagnostic is Gov- 
Baldwin when he says, “What then is 
kely to restrain the post-war 
business and industry? First 
t: Taxes.” 
Pennsylvania has done one of the best jobs 
( t-war planning of any of the States. 
G nor Martin sums up the position of the 
State most admirably when he says, “Penn- 
ia rect — that, to the companies 
1in its borders, taxation may be the differ- 
€ between pro oft and loss, and to its citi- 
’ it may be the difference between a good 
nd a mediocre job or no job at all.” 
hus it appears that the old pioneer qual- 
ity of self-sufficiency is still existent in Amer- 
It is not only existent, but in my judg- 
t, it is waiting for a chance to come out 
of hiding and to assert itself, provided it is 
encouragement. There is never any 
use of criticizing an existing order unless we 
e prepared to offer some specific remedy to 
viate the conditions of which we com- 
If we think the executive branch of 
the Federal Government has become too pow- 








expan- 


and 





€ , do we have any definite and workable 
I ; to reverse this tendency? It would 
ear that there are two plans under con- 


sideration which will produce this result. 

Fourteen States have memorialized the 
Congress to submit an amendment to the 
( titution which, in effect, would be a 

ying amendment to the sixteenth 
ndment and which would provide that, 
except in time of war, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot levy a tax in excess of 25 per- 
cent on the income of any citizen. 

2. Congressman Disney, of Oklahoma, one 
of the ablest and soundest men in the House, 
! introduced a resolution calling for a 
( itutional amendment to limit the power 
of Congress to levy taxes. Briefly, the Dis- 

resolution, which I hope will be adopted 
submitted to the States in a form of a 
titutional amendment, provides that on 

st day of the session the President shall 

mit to the Congress an estimate of an- 
ted revenues for the ensuing year un- 
the tax laws then in force. The Execu- 
shall then recommend in his message as 
how these revenues shall be spent. Ex- 
t during time of war or for 1 year there- 
r, the Congress shall not appropriate 
ney in excess of such estimate except by a 
iree-fifths vote of both bodies unless the 
Congress shall at the time of the making 
of an appropriation in excess of estimated 
evenues provide for new taxes designed to 
raise the necessary revenue. In order to pro- 
vide absolute financial soundness, it is pro- 
vided that these restrictions shall apply to all 
appropriations except for contingencies of 
Congress, the courts, or for claims that have 
been judicially established against the 
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United States—in other words, claims that 
have been reduced to judgment in thé Court 
of Claims. 

The Disney resolution merely provides the 
same safeguard against the unlimited spend- 
ing by Congress that is provided in every 
State constitution with respect to the legis- 
ature and with respect to the subdivisic ns of 
the State. t is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and common experience that the only 
way that a public body can be kept from 
spending more money than it takes in is to 
limit the power of the spending body to ap- 
propriate money, and there is no reason why 
Congress, aS well as the States and sub- 
divisions, should not be under these pre- 
cautionary restrictions 

If these two amendments 
a decentralization of 
of necessity 





were adopted 
our Government would, 
follow, for the reason that the 
Federal Government would not have the rev- 
enue to carry on its present all-inclusive ac- 
tivities If the Federal Government were 
precluded from levying income taxe 
cess of 25 percent of income, t« 
the Disney restrictions on appropriations, we 
would not see the millions of bureaucrats 
running up and down the country and stick- 
ing their nose into every legitimate business 
transaction carried on by the businessman of 
this country. The Department of Agriculture 
and the Children’s Bureau would not be able 
to indulge in every capricious whim of the 
administrator of the department, and the 
Farm Security Administration would have 
some difficulty in loaning tenant farmers the 
tax money of the country with which to buy 
Government bonds. Such restrictions would 
certainly kill for all the time the cradle-to- 
the-grave philosophy of our starry-eyed ideal- 
ists, and in its place we might have a govern- 
ment, both local and national, for which we 
could afford to pay, for when these functions 
are transferred from an unresponsive remote 
Government at Washington to the State and 
subdivisions, where the voters know the peo- 
ple who are responsible for the expenditure 
of their tax money a far higher degree of 
responsibility will ensue. We, of course, will 
never get back to the old concept of States’ 
rights, and with our changing society it is not 
desirable that we should, but it is to be hoped 
that we will get back some sort of’ fiscal 
sanity. 

This is a rich country of almost unbeliev- 
able national resources. Our inventive genius 
is second to none; in fact, it far surpasses 
anything that the world has known. We can 
meet and conquer the problems that will 
confront us after the war, even with our stag- 
gering debt three times as great as Mr. Roose- 
velt said we could safely bear, but we can't 
do it under the present set-up. The Ameri- 
can people and American business did a pretty 
fair job for 159 years of managing their own 
lives and their own business without gov- 
ernmental coddling on the one hand and the 
restrictive directives of the bureaus on the 
other. Given a chance and a minimum of 
governmental supervision, we can and we will 
reassert our national and individual initia- 
tive and carry on, to the end that we may 
maintain a solvent rate sas and - vide 

a high standard of living for our peopl 
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Capt. Thomas B. McGuire, Jr., New Jer- 
sey’s Leading Air Ace of This War 
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Or 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my — 
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narks in the Recorp, I am including a 
newspaper editorial! describing the excel- 
lent war record of Capt. Thomas B. Mc- 
Guire, Jr., a resident of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of New The 
editorial follows: 














Since last April, wh« he entered the 
Southwest Pacific area of operations, New 
Jersey's leading air f V I 
Captain McGuire—has played a funeral dil 
with the ¢ and n I ins I 
P-38 Lightning fighter plane f 7 
of Hirohito’s flyers. 

His individual feats have made him the 
third ranking Army ace in the Southwest 
Pacific theater and have won him the Dis- 

zuished ng Cross and with 
numerous clusters. He has participat 
more than 115 operational flights 

Until a few months before Pea Harbor 
Captain McGuli was an aeronautical engi- 
neering meet at Georgia Tec! where f 
playei a cornet in the lege band. Bef 
that, he had tooted first horn in the Sebrir 
(F'a.) i which won the na- 
tional ampionship in 1937. 

__ shen. in the spring of 1941, he got the 

ing bug, won his civilian flying license and 
enlist ed in the Army Air Corps 

After winning his wings at Randolph Field 


he served for 6 months in the Aleutians 
where he never once 
but since 
cific the Nipponese 

McGuire was shot down himselt I 
the day he got his twelfth and thirteenth 
enemy planes. He spent a month in Aus- 
tralia, recovering from wound but never 
mentioned that in his letters home 

“I didn't want to worry you,” he wrote to 
his father. a Ridgewood automobile dealer, 
who got the story from a brother Officer in 
this country on leave Here's what the re- 
turned fiyer told the senior McGuire 

“Tommy's wingman was jumped by five 
Zeros cn October 17 when they were comi 


nted al pls ; 
his transfer to the Southwest Pa- 
have seen 











y 
in from a patrol flight Tommy wheeled 
around and dove rig! Jay and 
sent two of them dow bef ‘ 











others got hi m s was 
hit and his plane 

“He bailed out n a 
leaking rubber be ind 
in his arm and tw f 
lanes found him 

For that actior ived 
tl Distinguished Lt 
Gen. George C. I r in 
the southwe ¥ > W € 
Ridgewocd } t wife, the f r M 
G ler, of San 

It was an n recog f 

courageous servi I combat « - 
tion, his fellow American airmen, his « ! 


his home, and you 

“He was cited for he 
ceptional and outstanding accomplishments 
in the face of great danger above and beyond 
the line of duty.” 

McGuire was back in action when the Fifth 
Army Air Force provided cover for the Allied 
nd forces making their second inva 
s of - w Br i 
Gloucester, the day after Christmas 
Tommy shot dons for ur Japanese Val dive 





bombers in 15 minutes, which he described 
to an Army pi bil c-relations officer as “prob- 
ably the busie 15 minutes I have ever 


spent 
“There were planes in our format 


he related “Our job was to patrol the 





Gloucester area, and protect the shipping 
proceeding to and lying off the shore, f1 

bomber attack Along with ‘Pudg' that’s 
what I call my ship (and she really has stood 
by me ag t our little * * °* friends), 
° * we hit the target area a short time 


later, and proceeded to circle aroun 
for Japs 

“Suddenly one of the planes in our forma- 
tion sighted between 30 and 40 Zeroes headed 
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our way. Just as we started to make a direct 
head-on pass at these ‘Zekes,’ someone spotted 
some more of them flying slightly above and 
to the left of our position. To avoid being 
closed in by a two-sided attack, we throttled 
faster under this second group of ‘Zekes.’ As 
we started to climb back to gain altitude to 
meet the ‘Zekes,’ I sighted about 25 to 30 
‘Val’ dive bombers at an altitude of 18,000 
feet. 

“Our main job was to protect the shipping, 
so I signalled to the other men and in a quick 
dive we headed as fast as we could toward 
the ‘Vals,’ which at this time were almost over 
the shipping. They had already started to 
swing down toward the destroyers and larger 
cargo vessels, at an angle of 45 degrees, when 
we made contact at 8,000 to 10,000 feet. They 
saw us at that time and the majority imme- 
diately salvoed their bombs, and headed fast 
down toward the water and coast line, as this 
was their best means of escape. 

“I got my first blast at one at 8,000 feet; 
it burst into flames and clouds of smoke 
trailed the plane as it dived straight into the 
sea. By this time most of them that hadn't 
headed out to sea were flying at a minimum 
altitude over the water. I made about eight 
passes from dead astern and caught another 
about 150 feet from the water, and I saw him 
explode in the air. A few passes later, it 
seemed like a couple of seconds, I fired a final 
burst into a third ‘Val’ and this, too, crashed 
into the water.” 

McGuire's fourth victim that day was not 
accounted for in the public-relations officer's 
report. 

Another dispatch from this area recently 
quoted the New Jersey flyer as saying Jap 
pilots generally run away unless they have 
heavy numerical superiority, and that they 
no longer carry the fight to the Allies. 

“The Japs now are using more teamwork 
than before,” McGuire said, “but they still 
range from very poor to very good, whereas 
our pilots are uniformly pretty good. The 
Japs will be the first to break from any head- 
on encounter. Their guns lack the range 
and fire power of ours.” 

McGuire was graduated from the Willard 
School in Ridgewood, and Sebring High 
School in Florida, where he lived for several 
years with his mother, the late Mrs. Thomas 
B. McGuire, Sr. He was in his junior year 
at Georgia Tech when he enlisted in the Air 
Forces. 

His forebears have been residents oi, the 
Paterson area of New Jersey since 1817. 





About Federal Grants-in-Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article setting forth a 
summary of Federal subsidies to the 
States, to organizations, programs, and 
individuals within States, recently re- 
leased by the Michigan Public Expendi- 
ture Survey, which I believe gives val- 
uable information in this connection. 
The date of this issue is February 28, 
1944: 

This is a digest of a summary of Federal 
subsidies to the States and to organizations, 
programs, and individuals within States, re- 
cently published by the Citizens National 








Committee of Washington, D. C., titled “Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid, Boon or Menace to the 
United States?” 

It is a story of the origin and growth of 
Federal eubsidies from 1787 when the Con- 
stitution was framed, when State debts grow- 
ing out of their contributions to the common 
defense in the Revolution were assumed by 
the National Government, in the desire to 
seal their common interest, to the present 
date when Federal financial aids have mush- 
roomed “from a few millions into billions of 
dollars a year in less than a generation.” So 
the story follows: 

Federal aid direct to the States in the form 
of grants-in-aid payments by the Federal 
Government in 1942 totaled %693,900,000. 
Other Federal payments resembling grants 
and known as quasi grants, but not made 
directly to the States amounted to $2,462,- 
900,000. 

It is significant that some States contrib- 
uted more Federal income than they received 
in payments, some contributed less than they 
received. This fact raises the question of 
the growing degree of Federal control over 
the States and over the national economy 
which is now seen to be associated with Fed- 
eral payments. 

“The use of the quasi grant, in particular, 
challenges the attention of those who are 
concerned about the changing structure of 
American democratic government. It has 
always beon an American theory that com- 
munity life, from the smallest unit up to 
the State government, ought to be alert, 
vigorous, assertive, and self-directed. This 
wan not merely a social ideal, based on the 
principle that local groups can manage their 
own affairs better than outsiders. It carried 
with it the notion that the National Gov- 
ernment itself would represent and be 
checked by the smaller units, thus restrain- 
ing the growth of a Federal bureaucracy and 
undue Federal dominance.” 

However, the distribution of Federal grants, 
particularly the quasi grant, results in the 
recognition of the State as the topmost so- 
cially organized unit for purposes tradition- 
ally regarded as local. When those pur- 
poses become dependent on the National 
Treasury, the basis of representative govern- 
ment undergoes a change. 

Originally, Federal grants were concerned 
chiefly with education. At first agricultural 
grants were limited to research and experi- 
ment. Only in the last decade have pay- 
ments been made to aid production, the 
financing and marketing of farm produce. 

The real beginning of Federal subsidy leg- 
islation was the Morrill Act in 1857, estab- 
lishing the system of land-grant agricultural 
colleges. This was followed by other agri- 
cultural Lills, and in 1916 Federal aid moved 
into the highway field and in 1918 into public 
health. In 1935 the program bloomed under 
the social security program. 

A brief summary of the more important 
Federal aids follows: 

Public Health, assisting States, counties, 
and health districts to establish and maintain 
adequate public health services and person- 

nel. Annual appropriation, $11,000,000. No 
State matching appropriation required. 

Venereal disease control, begun in 1918 and 
amended in 1935; 1942 appropriation $7,817,- 
000 with grants matched 100 percent. 

Child welfare, begun in 1935 to establish 
the Children’s Bureau to cooperate with State 
public welfare agencies for the care of home- 
less, dependent, or neglected children. The 
authorization is $1,510,000 annually. No 
matching State appropriation required. 

Crippled children services, begun in 1935 
to enable States to extend and improve serv- 
ice for crippled children, providing medical, 
surgical care. Authorization is $3,870,000 an- 
nually. Matching State appropriation of 100 
percent usually required. 

Maternal and child health, established 1935 
to permit States to extend and improve serv- 
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ices protecting health of mothers and -ny 
dren, particularly in rural or economi 
fected areas. Annual authorization ¢ 
000. Matching State appropriation o; 

100 percent required. 

Federal Public Housing Authority ; 
for contributions to housing agencies 
sist in achieving and maintaining | 
character of their housing projects. 
contributions of $28,000,000 are auth 
annual obligations now running about 6)» : 
500,000. The receiving agency is req 
contribute in tax remissions, tax exen 
or cash by at least 20 percent of the a: 
of the Authority grant. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
assistance—provides aid to States in f) 
ing assistance to aged, needy indi 
Expenditures rose from $124,600,000 
to an estimated $229,000,000 in 1943. | 
eral, the Federal grant is 50 percent 
cost. 

Aid to dependent children, to enab! 
State to furnish financial assistance to 
dependent children. 1943 estimated ex; 
itures are $78,000,000. Grants are made 


-~i 


50-percent basis within prescribed limi ‘ 

Aid to the blind, to aid States in providing 
financial assistance to the blind. Estimated 
expenditures for 1943 are $8,700,000. Grants 


to be matched 50 percent within limits 
The United States Employment Service, 
first established in 1933 on a State-partici- 
pating basis, now an exclusive Federal activ. 
ity under the War Manpower Commission 
Unemployment Compensation State Ad. 
ministration—provides authorization of $80. 
000,000 each fiscal year for grants to States, 
although the Federal share of unemployment 
taxes runs more than $125,000,000 a year, 
Federal Aid Highways, includes the Feceral 
Aid Road Act to provide a national highway 
system; Secondary or Feeder Roads, first pro- 
vided for in 1933; Grade Crossing Elim: 


tion, established 1933; and Public Lands 
Highways, established 1921. These cover 
various projects indicated by their titles 


Involves authorization of $141,000,000 
nually with various degrees of matching a; 
propriations. 

Miscellaneous, this group includes Forest 
Planting Stock; Forest-Fire Cooperati 
Wildlife Restoration; State Homes for Sol- 
diers and Sailors, and State Marine Schools. 
Authorizations vary according to type of 
project; matching appropriation required in 
varying degrees. Not all States particip 

The second category of Federal grants 
quasi grants, as stated, amounted to $#2.- 
462,900,000 in 1942. Quasi grants have been 
defined as “direct Federal expenditures that 
are made for, and are of immediate benefit t 
State and local governments.” This type of 
payment has its constitutional roots in the 
powers conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of which money might 
spent for such purposes as support of | 
Army and Navy, the administration of 
national tax system, public land, justice, un- 
der the national law. Quasi grants are «ap- 
portioned among the States on the basis of 
population or representation rather than 
the need and usually are not reimbursa! 

Agriculture and employment (including 
public works undertaken without the em- 
ployment motive) have been the prince pal 
outlet for Federal quasi-grants in ré 
years. “Relief” is the term best covering 
field, if relief is interpreted to include } 
merely assistance to individuals but 
bolstering of a depressed industry. 

In its earliest depression stages, relief as- 
sumed a broader theoretical basis and became 
mingled with the ideas of “recovery,” “sta- 
bilization,” “adjustment,” and “equali 
tion.” ‘These policies marked the clear-cu 
emergence of a new attitude toward publ! 
expenditures and a new concept of the func- 
tion of the Federal Government. It 3 
marked the real point of departure from ' 
free enterprise system. 


= 


* 
. 





x some of 


ly quasi-grants may 


the more important and 
be included 
itural Adjustment Program—crop 





control under the Acricultural 

ent Acts of 1933 and 1938, and the 

( rvation and Domestic Allotment 
) Expenditures for 1942 w $721,- 
and for 1943 are estimate $610,- 

1 Security Administration administers 
rehabilitation and farm tenancy at a 
7,400,000 in 1942 and estimated $42,- 


n 1943 and $37,000,000 in 1944 
n Conservation Corps, now discon- 
nd in liquidation. It cost $38 
1937, its peak fiscal year. 
1al Youth Administration, 
red to Vocational Education 
z as war agency, but costing 
in 1940. 
Projects Administration discontin- 
nd in liquidation but costing $1,896,- 
in 1927. 
Works Administration 
to States and public bodies for con- 
n projects. Expenditures will be 
000,000 in 1943 and will be in liqui- 
1944 
ther classification under same 
is the Federal receipts shared with 
States. This originated from the claim 
rn States that much of their areas 
untaxed Federal lands, thus reducing 
irces of revenue. Among these types 
nts are rebates from the proceeds of the 
f public lands, return of certain license 
receipts from leases of floodway lands 
from the use of submarginal lands. Pay- 
of shared receipts in 1942 amounted to 
000. 
> trend of Federal aid may best be con- 
ed by observing the patterns into which 
» types of aid fall. Prior to the depression, 
ul payments to the States never 
ian annual total of more than $200,- 
00, and the following table reflects the 
rical trend: 


$94,- 


c 


administers 


this 


Millions 
sessile sneeil cacebg etc neataialah cla $13.6 
comes ibcesiadthnahdiasiadaddi dinmvaneeteanchdabmenimaial 124.3 
niin dp ceenaanatieela vedseiaimeahanenceungnedyesaemreaids - 194.1 
Dwi bude th agabiaacds teats 264.7 
1 <n chosen aes tt cinch pict 393.7 
Ds cnitsapithiaicesseliliaed eb slaidinla tect ania eneapiabaaian 693.9 


d to agriculture has more than doubled 
10 years and would seem to be at the 
ition point. 
Education has been generously considered 
i expenditures are near to saturation. 
Health and public welfare is about maxi- 
m under present authorization although 
her grants for venereal disease control, 


ld welfare, crippled children, and ma- 
rnal and child-health expenditures, and 


lic-housing expenditures will grow and 
increase by $26,000,000 in the next few 
Trends in Federal aid to the States are 
her difficult to trace at present. Subsidies 
the States are well established as to princi- 
and policy, and there is an inclination to 
ploy them in a number of problems. On 
other hand, the States are in good finan- 
| condition, and it should be some years 
re they could press for new needs. 
Only Social Security and Public Housing 
m to be under possible extensive expansion. 
ere is a strong feeling the Federal Govern- 
it should bear a larger part of the total 
t of public assistance and that it should 


xtend assistance to health, disability, medi- 


] 


1, and hospital services, while the Employ- 


ment Service, now wholly Federal, may con- 


nue so, and Unemployment Compensation 
may 


join it. 

Notwithstanding earlier traditions, Federal 
{ to the States seems to be accepted as a 
und basis of tax equalization among the 


vr 
xC—App.——T77 








States and a means of establis 
services in low-income States 
Opposition is largely on the grounds that 
the Federal Government should concern it- 
self exclusively with matters of purely na- 
tional aspects. Many functions, such as high- 
ways, were only purely local but now are na- 
tional, and a sharp line betwecn Fedcral a: 


hing necessary 





State responsibility is sometimes hard to 
draw. However. it is difficult to identify agri- 


culture, education, and relief as national 
functions. Public health may also be classed 
as a local interest except in matters of inter- 
state concern. A further argument against 
Federal aid is that it stifles local initiative and 
responsibility. On the other hand, it some- 
times increases initiative, and States have ex- 
tended themselves beyond their means to take 
advantage of Federal aid. Another objection 
is that the wealthier States bear most of the 
burden. 

With Federal money goes Federal control, 
the conditions and limitations on States in- 
creased and strengthened with each new 
grant, with the result that Federal bureau 
chiefs now exercise a veto over many State 
activities. The resulting rupture between na- 
tional fiscal control and our original political 
forms based on State independence has re- 
sulted in a deterioration of the latter, with 
Federal leverage on the. States introducing a 
factor which the States to date have no 
circumvented. 


u 





Worse Things Than Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial from the 
South Buffalo News. The editorial is 
entitled “Worse Things Than Inflation” 
and I am inclined to agree with the edi- 
tor’s views that we have greater dangers 
to face than inflation: 

WORSE THINGS THAN INFLATION 

We sometimes think that the threat of 
inflation is being used as a bogeyman to 
force the Nation into accepting social re- 
forms and a certain degree of regimentation 
to conceal from the public the serious eco- 
nomic mistakes of the Government. 

Now there are worse things than inflation. 
Indeed, we are in a period of inflation at the 
present time. One such thing is Government 
} tyranny, which can occur when people fear 
inflation more than they love freedom. We 
may not be able to avoid inflation. It is the 
price of war. But we can avoid tyranny. 

The present rebellion against subsidies is 
an encouraging indication that the American 
people prefer to take their inflation straight. 
For subsidies would open the door to total 
Government control of the private citizen. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact is we are just 
now going through a period of inflation, 
but there are no alarming signs at this 
time that widespread inflation is taking 
hold on this Nation and this condition 
must be a great disappointment to those 
who are trying to scare the public with 
the inflation bugbear. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
motives behind such threatening talk. 
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Some of the people who are crying infla- 
tion are undoubtedly trying to make 


d some are 
ubsidies to the 


their n 


bigger taxes more palatable an 
pparently hoping to sell 
American people. What 


2 
a 


ver 





tives, the fact remains that such dire 
thr ; of inflation, if carried too far, 
micht result in disaste1 

It seems to me if we are sensible enc 
continue our price contr 


using the cry of inflation for politic 
reasons, we can take it for granted that 
the American public also will continue to 
use the good sense they always 
shown, whether in wartimes or in peace- 
times. 

As this editor states 
things than inflation. 
government tyranny. 

I do not believe that our soldie 
want to come back to a country ‘ 
have fought for and find that their lives 
are to be ordered by a tyrannical Gov- 
ernment, It is our duty here to prevent 


end 

is and p 
l 

t 


} 2 as 
there a 


One such thing is 


rs will 





they 


any such system. We are beginning to 
wake up. No longer can the people be 
lulled by the high-soundirg phrases and 
empty performanc-:—tr°t is a healthy 


sign. 

If we want to maintain the system of 
free enterprise that has made this the 
greatest country on earth—if we are de- 
termined that there shall be special priv- 
ileges for none—but equal opportunity 
for all—then we must have leaders who 
will look after the interests of the people 
and not after their own personal de- 
sires for power and more power. 

The danger of inflation is mild com- 
pared to the danger of becoming victims 
of bureaucratic dictation of all our acts 
and desires. 





The Carnival of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, has Amer- 
ica grown soft? We admit that 
quarter of a century we talked peace and 
inculcated the principles of peace into 
the minds of every man, woman, and 
child in America. Then came the ruth- 
less Japanese treachery at Pearl Harbor 
followed by the Nazi declaration of war. 

America awakened—we have a war to 


for a 


win. Americans know they face a deadly 
and vicious enemy. All of us remember 
well the deadly German air raids on 
unprotected civilians in London: Plym- 
outh, and Coventry. Americans be n 
to prepare for an all-« attack. And 
soon the Nazis started to feel American 
air power—first in Stutt t, then 
Rostag, Bremen, Dresden, Hamburg, 
Schweinfurt, and Berlin. All those places 
felt the devastating and | k-busting 
round-the-clock bombing of R. A. F. 
and the A.A. F. The G were be- 
ginning to wince, ileal, and cry 
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“murder,” but “they had sown the wind 
and they were reaping the whirlwind.” 
They asked for it and I believe in letting 
them have it. They showed no mercy for 
the helpless little children and other 
civilians at Plymouth, at Coventry, or any 
other pldce; they must be made to pay 
the price for such savagery. 

And now, suddenly, here in this coun- 
try, a voice of mercy rises for the Nazis. 
Twenty-eight prominent clergymen and 
national leaders appeal for a halt on the 
obliteration of beautiful German cities 
and this carnival of death. Have they 
forgotten so soon the Nazi butchery of 
millions of human beings? Is the mem- 
ory of man so short that he can forget 
so soon the ruthless bombing of an un- 
defended Rotterdam; the ruthless in- 
vasion of Poland and Greece? I remem- 
ber. And free people throughout the 
world can never forget. I would suggest 
that this group of “prominent: clergy- 
men and national leaders” read and di- 
gest the splendid editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 7, 1944, issue of the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, en- 
titled “The Carnival of Death.” I am 
happy to include this article as part of 
my remarks: 

THE CARNIVAL OF DEATH 

“They have sown the wind, and they shall 
reap the whirlwind.” 

More than 1,600 American planes roared 
over Berlin again yesterday, blasting the Nazi 
capital with tons of explosives and engaging 
in air battles that knocked down at least 123 
of the enemy’s fighter craft. 

And in this country a voice of mercy arises. 
Twenty-eight prominent clergymen and na- 
tional leaders appeal for a halt to the “oblit- 
eration” bombings of German cities—‘this 
carnival of death.” 

Thus the hard reality of war is made to 
clash with Christian principles and practi- 
cality with moral idealism. And who in this 
thunderous time shall judge or decide? 

William Tecumseh Sherman, the most bru- 
tal commander perhaps of America’s own Civil 
War, once said: “War is cruel and you cannot 
confine it.” Later he wrote: “War at best is 
barbarism.” And then he succinctly summed 
up’ the two in a terse statement that lives 
as the one best commentary of mass human 
conflict: “War is hell.” 

And hell it is. It was hell to the innocent 
people of Rotterdam, carefully, meticulously 
charting their neutral course through a polit- 
ically troubled Europe, when the German 
Luftwaffe roared overhead to obliterate a 
section of their city and heap up the dead 
as a calculated demonstration of the potency 
of a rearmed Reich. 

Hell it was, too, to the gallant defenders of 
Warsaw, caught in the jaws of a bloody mili- 
tary machine, as they fought and died for 3 
weeks under the German terror in the skies. 
And hell, also, for the British of bomb-rocked 
London, suffering out the air blitz, and for 
those of historic Coventry in the hours of 
stark horror when a city fell, crushed, burn- 
ing, and bleeding while the Luftwaffe winged 
aloft. 

War at best is barbarism. Nothing truer 
has ever come from tongue or pen. It was a 
truism to confront the German people as they 
went to work with determination to manu- 
facture the armaments, create the Nazi sys- 
tem and plot the destruction of the peace of 
Europe and the world. Where in that land 
was the voice of mercy—the appeal to reason 
then? 

There are several possible replies to the 28 
American clergymen and national leaders who 
with Christian principles and sincere mercy, 
how protest the carnival of death, It might 
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be said that the Germans started the war, 
therefore they must stand the consequences, 
t also might be said that an inexorable jus- 
tice is now at work, beyond, perhaps, the 
sense of man to understand or interfere. 

But more to their line of thought, it can be 
said that the German-inspired war is still on. 
And it is total war, waged not alone by uni- 
formed men in battle phalanx but by every 
man, woman, and child able to lift a hand to 
fashion an instrument for the death of some- 
one else. It is on in Berlin and Stuttgart as 
well as at Anzio and Cassino. The dead in 
German, cities are no less horrible than the 
dead along the fighting lines. 

The carnival can be stopped. The Germans 
can stop it overnight. They can do so by the 
very simple procedure that on some unpre- 
dictable day they will confront as a strict 
necessity. They can quit fighting. They can 
surrender and stand the penalties which 
studied justice will proclaim for their crimes 
against Christian principles and decent civi- 
lization. They can halt this war as abruptly 
as they started it. 

What the 28 men who have seen fit to pro- 
test our military policy at this grim juncture 
fail to appreciate is this: The bombers roar- 
ing over Germany are not there to hand out 
a brutal punishment. They are there, simply 
and certainly, to help in winning the war. 
They are there to destroy the plants and fac- 
tories where death is being devised for Amer- 
icans and to speed the time when peace can 
reign again, not for two decades but for ages. 

Criminal and un-Christian now is the con- 
tinued determination of the German people 
to resist—a flagellant decision by a people 
who have sown the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. They deserve no mercy. They shall 
have none. 





Time To Begin Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal for 
March 5, 1944: 


TIME TO BEGIN NOW 


The Price Control Act under which the 
Office of Price Administration is operating 
will expire on June 30, and confronted as 
it is with what will probably be a very bitter 
fight to prevent its extension in present 
form, it is time for the Congress to get to 
work on it if it hopes to accomplish any- 
thing constructive. 

Both major parties are agreed that contro] 
is necessary if runaway prices are to be 
avoided, and undoubtedly the administra- 
tion would like to have the act continued 
in present form. For that reason it would 
prefer waiting until the last moment, as 
it so often has, and then, with an expira- 
tion date immediately ahead, attempt to 
cram its own version down the congressional 
throat. It is for that reason that Minority 
Leader Martin is urging immediate con- 
sideration by the House Banking Committee 
before which hearings on the act’s extension 
must be held as a first step. 

There are other reasons equally sound. 
Opponents of food subsidy payments have 
indicated that the renewed price-control 
legislation will probably be the vehicle for 
a third effort at banning food subsidy pay- 








ments. If that happens, a major ¢ 
sional row is inevitable. Too, ther 
recommendations of the House sel ‘ 
mittee appointed to investigate exec 
agencies to be considered. 

Those are deserving of most carefu) 
gressional consideration in voting extensio, 
of the Price Control Act. The commi+.. 
made an extensive investigation and pn 
some very caustic criticisms of the many 
in which O. P. A. currently operates. 

The chief weakness of the act as it ; 
stands lies in lack of power limitat 
In too many instances O. P. A. has acted jpn 
capacity of prosecutor, Judge, and jury jy 
clear violation of constitutional safeguards 
It has assumed, as the House committee re. 
ported, powers which Congress never intendeq 
it should have. If the Congress intends to 
apply the correctives so patently needed it 
cannot wait until the last minute to deter. 
mine what they shall be. 

The legislation is too important to the 
welfare of the country to be handled hasti), 
and realizing full well what needs to be 
done, there is no valid reason for delay in 
starting the work. 





Brumidi’s Gone: His Works Live On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, of this city, has writ- 
ten a very beautiful poem entitled 
“Brumidi’s Gone: His Works Live On.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BRUMIDI’S GONE—HIS WORKS LIVE ON 


The Senate’s great Committee on 
Appropriations holds 

Its sessions in a Chamber which 
Unconsciously unfolds 

Whole chapters in our history, 
As great minds dwell upon 

The priceless art productions that 
Brumidi’s brush has done, 


As elsewhere in the Capitol, 
Brumidi’s works in art, 

In many noted places, play 
A meritorious part— 

The purposed pictures that his hand 
Has left upon these walls 

Will, in all likelihood, be there 
Until time’s curtain falls. 


Some great historic events 
He's pictured with his brush 
Upon the walls too feelingly 
For time to ever hush— 
Yea, pictures speak a language which 
The wise and unwise know, 
For which Americans praise God 
From whom all blessings flow. 


Brumidi’s wonderworks in art 
Need no interpreter— 

They're understood by everyone 
Who is a worshiper 

Of nature’s great creative God, 
On whom the great and small, 

As they bid life on earth farewell, 
Are more than apt to call. 




































































Our military solons were 
The favored ones for whom 
Rrumidi decorated this 
Unique committee room— 
That’s why war scenes predominate, 
- To signify the fact 
That we'll be ready for our foes 
Whenever we're attacked. 





Brumidi on this masterpiece 
Of his could not have smiled 
Unless he's glorified it with 
The beauty of a child; 
For art, to him, fell short of art, 
Unless he found a place 
To paint the idol of his heart, 
A child's inspiring face. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Bombing of German Cities 


REMARKS 


in OF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
n astonished as well as disturbed that 

me people in our country, and perhaps 

in England, have become rather hyster- 

al on account of the bombings by the 
United States and Great Britain recently 
rried out in Germany, and perhaps 


On 


2 


ATES particularly with respect to the bombings 
) of n Berlin. 

I cannot understand this attitude. 
= The analysis of their position seems to 
war, e that our soldiers must die; that we 

NT it~ nnot effectually prevent the agencies 
itled vhich set on foot this disastrous war 
On.” m committing wholesale slaughter 
y be inst our people and those of our allies. 
ORD To me, this is describable only by the 
oem rd “silly.” 

‘ORD i 


I am asking that I may extend my re- 
marks by including therein the following 
broadcast by Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, 
which I think completely and finally an- 
swers every objection that has been made 

can be made to the program of our 
wn United States and our allies in carry- 
ing on this war: 


Now that another great raid has been 
de on Berlin a comment is in order on a 
tter of the deepest ethical importance, 
which has been raised by the pronouncement 
Vera Brittain, the British pacifiist, sup- 
rted by 28 American clergymen and others, 
testing against what they call this “mas- 

re by bombing.” Theirs is a logical pacifist 
entation, from persons most of them 
ifists before this war. I am sure no one 

ll challenge their utter sincerity. Nor do 
claim a monopoly of harrowed feelings 

the bombing of German cities. They 

ild not make their appeal if they did not 

w that nearly everyone hates the conduct 

f war against civilians, and hates measures 
f such searing brutality as a mass air attack 
1a modern city. They have a right to speak 
their minds, and it would be a sign of a guilt 
ense not to examine their position. Speak- 
ing personally, I do have a guilt sense, but 
it is not about the bombing of Berlin. It is 
about the war itself, not because it is war, 
and hence inexpressibly brutal and brutaliz- 
ir but because I myself did not do all I 
light have done to prevent it. And I feel 














sure that this guilt sense is shared by tens 
of millions of Americans nd by a large 
proportion of the people of Britain, and of 





France 

The bombing of Berlin, like the previous 
bombing of London, could ha 
The war against civilians hich the Nazis 
have known how to prosec ruthless 
barbarity, and which the Allies have resorted 
to with their own measures of blockade and 
bombing, could have been avoided. No one 
who gave a thought to this war as it was 
sure to be fought, in the heyday of indus- 


ve been avoided. 








trial and scientific invention, had any doubt 
that it would be more terrible than any war 
ever waged before. So there was every hu- 
mane prompting to stop it at the time it 
could have been stopped. Miss Brittain, and 


the clergymen around her, issue what they 
describe as a call for repentance. But it is 
not repentance from the greatest failure of 
the modern world in not preventing this war 
They call only for repentance for the meas- 
ures this war has led to They ask re- 
pentance for the consequence of failure, not 
for the failure itself. They repent of the 
They suggest nothing 
to make sure that some other city in some 
future day will not be bombed because some 
later Hitler seeks to dominate the world 

Is it not more to the point to think back 
along the train of events which brought us 
to the bombing of Berlin today? One can 
go back to Munich, where Czechoslovakia 
was mutilated on the altar of Hitler’s greed 
as a gift of appeasement, by honorable men 
who loathed war. One can go further back 
to the day when Ethiopia in chains was given 
over to Italy, as a cheap way to avoid war 
with a bullying, belligerent Mussolini. Pre- 
ceding that was the Japanese descent on 
Manchuria, an act of wanton evil in any lan- 
guage but that of the conqueror. Or one 
can go still further back to the days when 
America’s participation in a system of col- 
lective security was frustrated, and the hopes 
of building a more secure peace were mor- 
tally weakened. 

I do not know whether any of the signers 
of the call to repentance waited upon Secre- 
tary Stimson at the time of the Manchurian 
crisis and urged him to a joint demarche 
with Great Britain backed by the sincere 
intention of using force, if needed. I do not 
know if any of them preached about the 
inevitable folly of giving way before the blus- 
terings of Mussolini, or warned of approach- 
ing perils in Hitler’s reoccupation of the 
Rhineland or his renunciation of the Treaty 
of Locarno. If they had a clear record of 
having opposed the inexorable sequence of 
events which produced the war with all its 
horrors, I imagine they would say so, and 
would say, “We called you to repentance when 
yet there was time; now we call you to re- 
pentance again when you can see the folly 
of your ways.” But that is not their plea 
or their approach. They find the bombing 
of Berlin terrible. 

And so do the rest of us. It would seem 
that they can have only cne vindication to 
ask that the bombing of Berlin should cease, 
that it is not an essential part of war, and 
indeed not a part of the peace. We know 
that Berlin is not being bombed so as to 
kill civilians. It is being bombed to weaken 
German industry, hence the Nazi ability to 
kill our soldiers. It is being bombed to re- 
duce the Luftwaffe, so that when the inva- 
sion of Europe is ventured more of our sol- 
diers will survive that essential campaign 


There is still. another reason why the 
bombing of Berlin is tolerable. It was the 
Germans who created the Luftwaffe. Vio- 


lating their pledges under the peace treaty, 
they built this vast and unprecedented force 
and invited chosen witnesses from abroad to 
open their astonished eyes to it. With this 
force, at that time invincible, since there 
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was no comparable f e to o} e it, the 
Nazis set out to make themselves dominant 
in the world. Give Hitler the benefit of the 
doubt, if you will, that he believed he « i 
make his conquests withou ! t 
the weakness of his pacific ponent “But 
there was that force, capable of terrorizing 
er natior ito subjection and « i for 
that purpose. The accord of M h was 
written under the shadow of the wings of 
the Luftwaffe France and Brit rung 
their hands as they sacrificed Czec akia 
We are helpless, their leaders said vately 
for we cannot prevent the bombing of Paris 
and London. If there is to be enduring 
peace in which the Germans pa- 


and the J 


nese participate sincerely, it must! 
unforgettable lesson that the 


n the 
Luftwaffe has 
brought upon its creators the destruction 
with which they threat fellow men. 

One can be glad this issue has been raised. 


ened their 








It is one that most of us need not shun. And 
it has not been shunned in this country. If 
the great majority of Americans had not 
thought deeply, and I think repentantly, 
about their responsibilities in the world, we 
should not now be committed by both our 
major parties to full collaboration in the 
maintenance of the peace after this war. 
Americans have reached this resolve, not by 
losing thei itred for war and brutality, but 
as an expression of that hatred. They have 
studied the events that have followed one 
after the other within their own view. They 
have, I am sure, the conviction that there is 
only one way to avoid great wars, and that is 
to snuff them out when they are at their 
early and little beginnings, and to do it then 


with concerted vigor. So long as this res 
burns in all American minds, and no atten 





is permitted to frustrate it, peace, if not 
pacifism, will have been served 

A true pacifist may argue that I have not 
fairly argued my case, because I advocate the 


use of force to prevent war 
fism is opposed to violence. Here the 
el between the words “force” and “vio- 
lence.” Law itself is a force, and there can 
be no world of peace which is not based on 
law. Sometimes the enforcement of law 
leads to violence, and if it does, m 
know the law must prevail. That 
ture of modern lawful society. 
But there is a further principle raised by 
some pacifists; they have scruples 
against acts of violence even when they feel 


whereas pacie 


ice is 


st citizens 


is the na- 


Sincer 


n the right. This is the faith of the creed 
of nonresistance or of passive resistance. It 
has been taught by Gandhi with ¢ inding 
success. But nonresistance is a force. Per- 


haps it could become a stronger force than 
any possible violence. That is what Gandhi 
taught. However, it does not become a force 
without the whole spirit behind it, with a 
frenzy of sacrifice to the point of death itself. 

A willingness to die, if and if 
organized on @ large scale, can become very 
powerful. Gandhi's vision at ons 
overcome all oppression by th 
martyrdom, tant and unyielding 
It might be that a world in which the masses 
were so imbued and so organized could break 
down violent power whatever. Such a 
movement has never yet been built to great 
dimensions, though Gandhi at one time 
seemed to be on his way to one. But that is 
not the dogma of most American and British 
pacifists. They are opposed both to violence 
and force. And because they do not teach 
the wise use of ree, the 
establishment of law, on which peace has to 


sincere 


time was to 
fervor of mass 


nonresi 


any 


do not aid the 


be based. The lesson of this war, includ 
ing the bombing of cities, is not that wars are 
brutal and should be less brutal, but that 


wars are preventableand should be prevented. 
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He Faced Death | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 21 
long days Eddie Rickenbacker and his 
companions on a raft in the South Pa- 
cific faced death. He and his com- 
panions were tortured by thirst and by 
hunger, and one, unable to stand the 
strain, died. 

On his return to this country, speak- 
ing from his heart, remembering the suf- 
fering of those who offered their lives for 
their country, knowing their urgent need 
for munitions of war, Rickenbacker ap- 
pealed to the people of our Nation for a 
wholehearted, all-out support of the war 
effort, calling attention to various situa- 
tions and activities which hindered pro- 
duction. 

Because he appealed for an end to 
slow-downs, work stoppages, and strikes, 
he was condemned and vilified by cer- 
tain labor politicians, and the press re- 
ported that his appearance in behalf of 
war activities was barred from some 
moving picture theaters. 

One labor politician referred to him 
as the hero of World War No. 1 and the 
rat of World War No. 2. But the courage 
which enabled him to become the out- 
standing ace among American air 
fighters in the First World War carries 
him on, not only through the physical 
dangers of this war but enables him to 
treat with disdain and publicly refute the 
vicious, malicious charges hurled against 
him by those engaged in un-American 
activities, who make a_ specialty of 
smearing everyone who ventures to ex- 
pose the wickedness of the programs 
which they support. 

From the Washington Times-Herald 
of this morning comes a report of Rick- 
enbacker’s speech made last night at New 
York. 

It is printed herewith and I hope that 
it will give new courage to some good 
weak-spined patriotic Americans who 
perhaps wisely, if discretion be the better 
part of valor, have hesitated to criticize. 
Two paragraphs to which all may give 
heed and read again and again are as 
follows: 

American leaders must learn to show their 
colors and courage. Failure, through fear of 
being criticized, smeared, or a loss of a 
temporary special privilege, is nothing but 
cowardice and un-American. 

From the many pats on the back I received 
in the darkness of night by those who were 
afraid to be seen with me in daylight, I am 
inclined to have added respect for some pub- 
lic servants who at least have the courage to 
face the public every 2, 4, or 6 years and state 
their case fearlessly, be they right or wrong. 


Mr. Rickenbacker’s speech follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to talk to you 
tonight about many things—some you may 
like and some you may not. 

However, I wish to make this plain: I have 
no political fish to fry, and only one Axis to 
grind. 











The reason 1 speak frankly is because I 
think the time has come for plain speaking 
from the very housetops on the part of those 
of us who really want to preserve the America 
which was handed down to us as our heritage. 

American leaders must learn to show their 
colors and courage now as never before. 
Failure, through fear of being criticized, 
smeared, or a loss of a temporary special 
privilege, is nothing but cowardice and un- 
American. 

The American people today are craving 
honesty and sincerity with confidence backed 
by courage from their business, financial, and 
political leaders. Their arms are open, their 
minds and hearts full of gratitude, for those 
who dare to put country ahead of personal 
gain. 

From the many pats on the back I have 
received in the darkness of the night by those 
who were afraid to be seen with me in the 
daylight, I am inclined to have added respect 
for some public servants who at least have 
the courage to face the public once every 2, 4, 
or 6 years and state their case fearlessly—be 
they right or wrong 

Must we constantly be reminded of the 
sacred oath of each and every American—that 
“We mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Not since the days when Washington and 
his followers stood up for American freedom, 
not since the days when Abraham Lincoln 
and his followers stood up for American unity, 
not since those days have the issues before 
the American public been as far-reaching in 
human importance as they are today, 

We all know there has been, and there still 
is, a definite trend in this country to belittle 
and discredit Congress in the public mind. 

Unfortunately, these groups of termites are 
the most disturbing factors in our Govern- 
ment today. Almost to a man, they are 
bloated with the poison of prejudices and 
hate against the American way of life. They 
take every opportunity to stir up feeling of 
race and creed that has no place in our 
American way of life. 

This has been part and parcel of the policy 
to build up executive power and prestige at 
the expense of the two other branches of 
the National Government, namely, the leg- 
islative and the judicial. 

Never vefore, in the history of this coun- 
try, has Congress been more important to 
the welfare of this Nation than it is at the 
present time. 

Recently, Gov. Tom Dewey aptly expressed 
it when he said: 

“Now, if ever, the Congress needs all the 
strength it can obtain. No citizen, no man 
or woman of good will, can fail to reach the 
conclusion, after reading the ominous trend 
in the news of the fight against Congress 
in Washington, that its very existence— 
its very functior in the plan of constitutional 
government is at stake.” 

These would-be “crusaders” are making 
a fat living through their newspaper syndi- 
cates and sponsored radio broadcasts and, 
to a great extent, their attitude is as arti- 
ficial as it is arrogant. They can’t exist 
without controversy, without throwing 
bricks. 

Let’s remind these venom vendors—the 
publishers who buy and print their mate- 
rial—and the broadcast sponsors who keep 
it on the air, that they are directly or in- 
d rectly responsible for the flow of propa- 
ganda that is designed to poison the mind 
and becloud the viewpoints of the American 
public. 

In the past few years, there has been a 
stead. and increasing drain on America’s 
natural resources. In a quickly increasing 
tempo, we have been mobilizing the riches 
in the earth and the products of the soil 
to bring about the defeat of our enemies 
overseas. 

It is impossible for anyone to say when 
the war will end. But, from the standpoint 
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of our resources continuing to supply ta 
demands, the war should end soon. oy 
cupboard is getting bare. Our stock pile 
dwindling. The days of expansive de: z 
ment are narrowing. The era of fu 


nanagement is at hand. 

The goiden age of industry and tra: 
tion that lifted the world to new stan 
of progress, began in this country. It 
only fourscore years ago when Drake s k 
oi’ with the first oil well in the world. i; 
began with a hole in the ground near Titus. 
ville, Pa. 

And, unless we are mighty careful, this 
golder age may come to an end with empt 
holes in the ground where our great 
wells used to be. The miracle—the magic— 
the Aladdin’s lamp of the machine age js 
petroleum. Nations who have no petroleum 
will soon be eating crumbs at the second 
table. Our river of oil is drying up. 

As a matter of fact, as far as we know, there 
are only two major producing areas in the 
world today. One is in Asia Minor, the other 
in the Caribbean area. Of the two, the for- 
mer is by far the richer, and yet 85 percent of 
the oil being used in the war by the United 
Nations comes from the United States, Cen 
tral and South America. 

I am not saying this critically. We must 
and should help our allies with every means 
at our command. We should all support 
lend-lease by giving men, munitions, and 
material to help win the war. But we must 
also think of the future. 

In using up our stores of petroleum, metals, 
minerals, and food reserves we must take the 
practical, long-range viewpoint that these 
lend-lease products must be paid back in kind 
in the future. The job of solving the lend- 
lease problem is too serious for impractical 
ideologists to handle. 

To meet this problem we need some good 
old-fashioned cracker-barrel thinkers instead 
of crackpot tinkers. Unless we look to the 
future—unless we make lend-lease traffic 
move on a two-way street we will, indeed, be 
in a bad way. 

Of course, it is possible that new materials 
and important substitutes for present mate- 
rials may be discovered through further ex- 
ploration and through the marvels of chem 
istry, but do not let us count too much 
on this. 

And just to complete the exLibit by putting 
a gloomy frame around a bleak picture 
me say that when and if America should cease 
to be a producer nation and become a con- 
sumer nation, then the American way of life 
will come to its unhappy ending, because the 
prices and wages that have made the Ameri- 
can standard of living possible would no 
longer prevail. I say this with all sincerity, 
and hope that day will never come. 

To many of you this may seem a most pes- 
Ssimistic picture of the future of this great 
country of ours, but it could happen here. 
However, I know this disaster can be and 
must be prevented by establishing the proper 
unity of thought, action, and planning now 

We must make the true meaning of “lend” 
and “lease” stick. We must be paid back in 
materials we need. Gold won't pay the bill 
We could have all the gold of a Midas and 
still starve to death as a nation and 
individuals. 

In the great poker game of planning for the 
future Uncle Sam has three important aces 
up his sleeve. 

Today he has the largest globe-girdling net- 
work of airways as well as the largest fleet of 
planes with intercontinental range. On the 
sea he has the greatest maritime fleet in the 
history of mankind and the invisible radio 
waves of space are dominated by Uncle Sam's 
vast communications network. 

These three cards of our international pol- 
icies enable us to play them wisely are im- 
portant cards in any hand. They are ony 
part of the proof that, in building what the 
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t ca ar of dem cy, 
n has built rapidly and well 
va production has not been due to 
incentive, and I am proud to s 
hasn’t been due to profit incentiv >, 
Of courve, profit has its place this 
incentive, whether it is in the 
nerica or the Ur dads Ss 
ia, hé constructive place B 
the greatest incentives in building ti 
democracy was the eage tireless 
» incentive combined wi ie 





of knowing how. 
) 1elp but have deep respect for the 
maligned and abused “economic roy- 
and “princes of profit” who have con- 
so much toward the making of this 
of democracy 
nnot help but have great pride in the 
men and women whose } 
tism and high morale made them 
production job that even won the 
( ndation of Joe Stalin. 
il, in all honesty I must say, with some 
that this production job by labor was 
me extent accomplished despite its lead- 
p, despite slow-downs, despite absentee- 
despite strikes. 

How much further ahead we could have 
how much closer to victory, how many 
lives of servicemren could have been 
how much human misery could have 

aired, if the 13,500,000 man-days lost 

rikes in 1943 could have been de- 
i instead to production. 

he disturbing factor in these figures is 

in 1942 only 4,000,000 man-days were 

due to strikes. And yet men who claim 

hey speak for labor and lead labor tell 

libly that strikes are out. There will be 

trikes, they say, and yet we have strikes. 

I itly there have been predictions that 

t war will end soon. As stated before, no 

1 say when the war will end or who will 

le first, Tojo or Hitler. But one thing is 

i1in—the road to victory will be hard and 

It will be paved with human lives, the 

f your sons and mine. 
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And I say to you, anyone who deliberately 
directly does anything to retard victory 
ugh politics or production is a saboteur 

{ a killer. 

You cannot win a war or save the lives of 
ting men through gradual effort. You 

shoot a gun gradually. You don’t drop 
b gradually. And you can’t provide the 
rial of war gradually. 

Up to now we have had almost 200,000 cas- 
es, including 50,000 dead in the Army, 


y, mrarines, and Coast Guard. This is an 
ve and tragic figure. But our men 
en’t begun to die yet. How ma more 
1 die depends entirely upon how long the 
r will last. 

Let me remind you, in these days we hear 
much about indispensable persons. Well, 
candid opinion is that the only indis- 
able person in America is the American 
who dies needlessly in combat. Don't 
every moment wasted in the victory 

effort means a waste of life. 
One of the leading professions in America 











t is crystal gazing into the future by 

lied experts. They would like to have 

believe that all world problems, once the 

is over, can be solved by the stroke of a 

They try to make us believe that the 

of peace will be an age of leisure and 

pienty—with a bonvs for every baby, and a 
n for every adul 

These crystal ‘gazers depict the world as 


gigantic filling station where free wheeling 
nk clouds are inflated with hot air. It is 
the kind of dreaming we must guard against. 
nere ever Was a time when we must be at 

ips with reality, it is now—and in the mak- 
ing of the peace. Instead of drifting around 
n pink cloucis, we are apt to find ourselves on 
road so rocky that it will seem like we are 
ding on a roller coaster in an earthquake. 
ly, the newspapers have been lauding 


world-wide good will. And yet, by now, I 
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most of us have begun to realize that 





ited States of 
line-up at the 
ne chance cf 
on that it did a year ago—un 
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practical, hard-headed statesmanship pre- 
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t ; now form the United Nations, as 
a n tal of 9 Axis Nations All 4 
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ll of the United Nations are at war 
f the Axis Nations. Complicated? 





rench are at war only with 
} in. Engl h 
Finland, but not with Albania Norway and 

v Germany, while 
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n 
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to dig with the s 





left in 

Frankly, we can easily win the war and lose 
the future. What we must have, above all 
else, to win the future is a frank and open 
policy which has the permanency of law and 
not the transient character of executive 
edict that can be changed overnight. 

I think we all have reason to feel encour- 
aged and pleased with the Baruch plan. It 
is a path pointer in the right direction. But 
no plan, no matter how good it may be, is of 
permanent value unless it has stability of 
legislative policy behind it. 

The quick appointment of William Clay- 
n to one of the basic posts for post-war 
onversion is vastly encouraging. Again tl 
ave chosen an old economic royalist like 
Bill Clayton to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire. I wish him luck. He'll need it. 

Now I trust you will bear with me while 
I reminisce a bit. Exactly 3 years and 8l 
days ago tonight I had the pleasure and 
privilege of addressing this distinguished or- 
ganization. Many of you here tonight were 
present then. 

Do you remember how many of you were 
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stunned into silence, or thought I was in- 
sane, when I predicted that we were enjoy- 
ing liberties we would never enjoy again in 
our lifetime That we were enjoying a 
standard of living we would never enjoy 
again as long as we lived? And, regardle 
of whether a soldier, sailor, or avia- 
tor to foreign lands—I was sure we would, 
and we have by the millions—our nation 
debt would be over $200,000,000,000 if at that 
time we had set up honest reserves for bad 
debts and took into consideration the vast 
appropriations which we were then making 
in preparation for World War No. 2—a life- 
and-death struggle for this Nation? 

No one arose to tell me that I was insane 
No one took issue with me when I stated that 
the American way of life was in danger. You 
were too poiite. But your disapproval, 
through lack of understanding, was ex- 
pressed by a profound silence when I sat 
down. 

And I shall not be surprised if I sit down 
in silence again tonight at the conclusion 
of my remarks, for I will have known the 
limitations of my audience to evaluate the 
difficult problems ahead. 

Today the administration shows a debt of 
one hundred and eighty-six billions on tl 
books, but I am willing to wager that if 
honest reserves were set up for bad debt 
plus war appropriations already authorized 
our debt would be nearer $300,000,000,.000. 

And, in my opinion, after facing the facts 
in a realistic fashion, we will be faced with 
a national debt of between four and five hun- 
dred bi f 
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f dollars when this war is over 
and only God knows when that will be, mean- 
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sacrifices they have made, and the suffering 
they have endured. 

Frankly, I am for America first in order 
that America may last. We must have prog- 
ress, prosperity, and unity here at home if | 
we are to take a hand in the making of a | 
world built along our lines of thought. 

To obtain peace, prosperity, and progress, 
we must have unity. There must be unity 
within the executive, legislative, and judicial 


branches of the Government. There must 
be unity between the Federal Government 
and the States. There must be unity be- 
tween labor and capital—between Govern- 
ment and labor—between Government and 
capital. 

Unity must be our theme song—for with- 
out unity there can be no real victory. Let 


us get away, forever, from Government by 
epigram and edict. Let us get back to the 
Amerigan way of Government by law. 

The mills of legislative bodies may grind 
slower than the edicts of executives, but | 
human experience has shown that they grind 
better in the end. 

Let us discard the iconoclast with his in- 
trigue and inuendo, and put our trust in- 
stead in integrity, industry, and initiative 

In fact, I can think of no better message 
to leave with you than the inspiring words 
of Winston Churchill when he said: 

“I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. You ask, what is our pol- 
icy? I will say—it is to wage war—by sea, 
land, and air—with all our might and with | 
all the strength that God can give us. | 

“To wage war against a monstrous tyranny, | 
never surpassed in the dark, lamentable cat- 
alog of human crime. That is our policy. 

“You ask, what is our aim? I can can an- | 
swer in one word. It is victory—victory at | 
all costs—victory in spite of all terror—vic- | 

| 


tory, however long and hard the road may 

for without victory there is no survival.” 
But, to make this victory possible, we must 
have men and women with courage—yes, 
many men and women—led by— 

1. A man who has convictions with cour- 
age and character to put them into action. 

2. A man who will not cater to or coddle 
minorities or pressure groups. 

3. A man who will think in terms of the 
welfare of the great American majority. 

4. A man who will recommend amending 
our labor laws to protect the American labor- 
ing men and women from racketeers and 
false leadership. 

5. A man who will respect States’ rights. 

6. A man who will guarantee to return all 
delegated war-time power to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people when the war is 
over. } 

7, A man who will surround himself with | 
America's ablest men and women. 

8. A man who will eliminate bureaucracy | 
to the minimum. 

9. A man who will reduce and keep gov- | 
ernment expenses within the earning power 
of the people to pay. 

10. A man who will think in terms of 
America first, in order that America will last, 
as Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek, | 
think of their own. | 

11. A man who will cooperate with other | 
peoples of the world to insure a lasting peace, | 
but not at the expense of the American peo- 
ple alone. j 

12. A man who believes in free enterprise | 
and our form of government. | 

13. Aman whom the American people can 
believe after he is elected as well as before. 

14. A man who will go to the American 
people with a promise of legislation for their 
approval limiting the Presidential term to 
6 years, or two terms of 4 years each—our 
traditional and God-given heritage. 


be 


15. A man who will add the fifth freedom 
to the Atlantic Charter—the freedom of op- 
portunity. 

With a fifth freedom—we are then placing 
a foundation under the four sides of the At- 
lantic Charter—permitting it to endure and | 
weather the storms of ages as have the pyra- 
mids that were builded centuries ago. 





The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sun of March 9, 1944: 


WHY NOT A FEDERAL BALLOT FOR ALL? 


Joseph's coat could not match the soldier 
vote bill for variety. The last purple patch 
applied by the conference committee gives 
servicemen from New Mexico and Kentucky 
the right to use a uniform Federal ballot 
within the United States. But this only 
focuses attention upon the thousands of 
servicemen from 46 other States who cannot 
use that ballot under the terms of the con- 
ference compromise. 

What kind of bill is it which gives the 
Kentucky corporal stationed in Texas a short 
Federal ballot without ado, but instructs his 
Illinois sidekick to engage in five separate 
mailings to and from Springfield if he wants 
to vote? 

Congress cannot fairly draw ua line, either 
between two soldiers stationed in New Guinea 
granting the vote to one who swears he has 
applied for a State ballot, but withholding it 
from the other because he has not made that 
gesture. 

Congress cannot fairly subject the fran- 
chise of a sailor aboard a submarine to the 
vagaries of mail service, and deny him the 
simple, easy opportunity to vote a Federal 
ballot when he comes into port. 

The constant tinkering by the conference 
before it finished the job thus served to etch 
more sharply the requirements of an honest 
bill. If a Federal ballot is legal for service- 
men from Kentucky and New Mexico, why 
not for those from Illinois and Iowa? If it 
can be used by any soldiers overseas, why 
not by all? 

The only good answer to those questions is 
a bill making the Federal ballot universally 
available to all servicemen wherever they may 
be, and giving them the privilege to vote a 
State ballot if they prefer and are able to 
doso. Any genuine doubts of constitutional- 
ity could be resolved by provision for an im- 
mediate Supreme Court test. 

Unless Congress passes such a bill, it will 
revoke its responsibility to our fighting men. 
Nor can the responsibility be discharged 
merely by enabling a few thousand more to 
vote than could do so under the 1942 act. 
The aim is not votes for a few, but votes 
for all. Senator Lucas did well yesterday to 
attack the conference compromise as little 
better than nothing. In some respects it 
might be preferable to kill the compromise 
and leave the 1942 act, inadequate as it was, 
on the books. But the only really defensible 
measure is a Federal ballot for all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, unde; 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rr 
orD, I include the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1944 
Hon. THomas A. JENKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Re House Resoly. 
tion 166—Indians. Although you do not 
an Indian problem in the great State of Oh 
and therefore, you might be Classed a: 
neutral, because you have shown a consistent 
and tolerant interest in Indian matters here- 
tofore, we would like to take the privik 
of submitting to you and through you to the 
Members of Congress a factual and inforn 
tive statement concerning the Indian prob- 
lem which House Resolution 166 would au- 
thorize to be investigated. 


7 * * x * 


Today there are some eight to nine thou- 
sand Indian Bureau employees on the pa 
roll. Their annual budget during the 
10 years averages above $30,000,000, and in ad- 
dition they draw heavily on tribal funds j 
their hands. In 1933, before he became Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. John C 
clainzed there were some 195,000 Ind 
wards, and this year their wards total some 
400,000. 

House Resolution 166 would authorize the 
House Indian Committee to go into the In- 
dian country, so-called, and investigate con- 
ditions under which our Indian citizens ars 
living, and following this, “to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress so that this bod) 
can enact needed legislation to improve the 
status and advance the opportunity of the 
American Indian.” There are some w! 
claim there is not sufficient time during the 
present Congress in which a conyprehensive 
investigaton could be made. 


* oa ™ * * 
SENATE INDIAN COMMITTEE REPORT NO. 310 


The Senate Indian Committee have over 
the years been engaged in investigating con- 
ditions under which the Indians of the Na- 
tion have been living as the wards of the 
Government. Their partial report and rec- 
ommendations were filed on June 11, 1943 
The record of the numerous hearings of the 
Senate Indian Committee comprises hun- 
dreds of pages and many volumes. The Sen- 
ate Indian Committee made comprehensive 
investigations into every phase of Indian 
service—irrigation, forestry, law enforce- 
ment, education, welfare, health, and general 
bureau administration. 

A summary of the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Senate Indian Committee was 
printed in the Recorp on March 6, with a 
statement by the Honorable JoHN COCHRAN 
of Missouri. 

In its report No. 310, the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs made an outright recom- 
mendation for the “abolishment of the In- 
dian Bureau”—the complete liquidation of 
that outdated and wholly un-American and 
wasteful governmental agency. The report 
did not, however, urge the abandonment of 
the Indian, as such, but it recommended that 
various Bureau services—those dealing with 
Indian education, welfare, health, law en- 
forcement, irrigation, and forestry, etc., be 
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y and urged drastic reforms. 
1608, by Senator BusHFiELp (for himself 
several other Senators), December 15, 
] would make all Indians and Indian res- 
é ons subject to the criminal laws of the 
, on the same basis as such laws apply 
persons. It would permit the State 
county Officers and agents to enter upon 
| Indian lands to enforce the laws, etc 
S. 1311, by Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, 
d liit “restrictions o> allotted lands of 
This proposed bill has the support 
ling Indian groups in all sections of the 
n, including California Indians. Hear- 
have already been held on this bill in 
t a. And might we add here that a 
interesting and informative statement 
ne of the outstanding Indian men of 
ion, a Mr. O. K. Chandler, of Okla- 
s placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
lary 25, 1944, by Senator Moor: 
uld heartily recommend this article to 
American who believes in justice— 
What a Day! What a Day! 
Other bills, we learn, are to be 
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OUR REMEDY 


THE AMERICAN 
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INDIAN 

4 In dealing with the Indian blem we 

try to first learn the legal rights of 

‘ Indians. Let us, therefore, see what the 

Pn- Constitution to say 

Article I, section 8, states: 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power 

ce- * * * to borrow money on the credit of 

the United S to regulate commerce with 

lat and among the several 

States, and with the Indian Tribes * * *%.” 

" Mr. Congressman, there is all there is to it. 


pre 


has 


has 


ates; 


ne 
ns, 





The United States Constitution clearly limits 
RAD ower over Indians to the right to “regu- 
te commerce with the Indian tribes.” 

" x 


When Indian tribes, as such, ceased to exist, 
n it was the duty of the Congress to repeal 
laws affecting the regulation of commerce 


f h such tribes. 

It was obvious why that provision was 
placed in the Constitution. We had just 
of been at war with England and through the 
long struggle had won our freedom, and in 

ler to see to it that no foreign nation 

- might, through trading with Indian groups, 


rm relations or plant seed that might cause 
Thal wars or dissension, we provided a 
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no property to manage, and so were “found 
to be ready for full ci hip respensibility 
and freedom 

But the few hundred thousand Indiens, 


acknowledge then and now, to not be 
ferior to any other race of people in any test 
to which they have been subjected, were con- 
tinued as wards, (yes, th’s is our 
answer) the Indians owned through imme- 
morial use and occupancy lan I 
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the Indian’s once vast inheritan< and his 
very life, individually and collect until 
today the Indian Bureau openly fies the 
Congress refuses to submit to reform, but 
demands more and ever more powe! 
> >. > > > 
Therefore, in the light of this factual situ- 
ation, the Ind 1, th under law a ci 
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American Day.” Or please try to n the 
six words of the pledge of allegia t 
American flag square with the € 1 

wardship regulations controlling his é 

Here are those last six words with lit 

and justice to al 

Then test those burning words in the scc- 
ond paragraph of the D tion of I - 
pendence which mean so much to all 

Amer 

“We hold these truths to be self-« t— 
that all men are created equal, that re 
endowed by their Creator with cer in- 
alienable rights, that among these lite 
libe and the pursuit of happiness 

Neither do the “four freedoms,” supposed 


to be guaranteed under the Atlantic C 
mean as much to an Indian as it 
others of us 

If Members of Congress reall 
the Indian and his problems, as m, 
and then if they would try to place them- 
selves in the position of an Indian ward, as 
we have tried to explain his plight today, 
then we wonder how would they vote on bills 
intending to break the bonds of such ward- 
ship and to abolish the whole Indian Bureau? 
It surely is not asking too much in behalf 
of these worthy humans to ask that each one 
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OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WITH STATE 
A ‘rg ing instance of waste and du- 
plicat the educational program of the 
Ind Bureau, is in the case of the pay- 
ment t tate of California annually by 
the Secret of the Interior under a con- 
tract entered into under the Johnson-O’Mal- 
ley Act of 1934 (Public, No. 167, 73d Cong.). 
That act authorized the Secretary of the In- 
terior to enter into a contract with a State 
: fcr the “education, medical attention, agri- 
cu ] ance, and Cial welfare of In- 
dian: h State 
Fx 10 ye the Congress has ap- 
proved an item in the Indian Bureau budget 


amounting to some $180,000 annually, which 
paid into the State treasury, 
ation of the Some 2,500 to 3.000 


iidren enrolled in the State's public 
schoc There is no need for the Federal 
Government to pay that sum or any other 


sum for the purpose of paying for the ecu- 
cation of the Indian children of the State 
The State’s public schools, under the State 
constitution, are free. And in addition, In- 
dians pay the school tax in California ex- 


actly like any other citizen pays his share— 
throuzh the payment o1 the sales tax, as 
above cited in the Sherman Indian Boarding 
Echool instance. There is no getting around 
this chaige that the payment to the State 
of this large sum-—-$173,500—this year’s 
budget item is wholly a duplication and 
waste, and in addition, as in the case cited 
about Sherman Indian School, the Indians of 
the State are charged with this sum as an off- 


set in their jurisdictional suit. It really 
means Indians are paying double the ex- 
pense paid by other persons as their legal 
share for upkeep of the public schools. The 


matter has been reported to the Indian Bu- 


reau, but they show no concern over the 
charge of waste and duplication. That is a 
peculiarity of the Bureau's pol not in- 
terested in economy 
A summary of the waste in these two 
instances make an annual total of some 
$425,000 or for the 10 years of $4,250,000—ail 
pure waste and duplication. “= 
MR. JOHN COLLIER URGED ABOLISHMENT OF ALL 
ARBITR*RY POWER OF THE BUREAU OVER THEI 


INDIAN AND HIS PROPERTY BEFORE 

This Cc can get no better picture 
of the viciousness of the whole Indian Bureau 
system as it is today, than to correctly un- 
derstand } Mr. John Collier, ncw the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, had to say 
about the Bureau system in 1933, immedi- 
ately before he was elevated to that office. Mr. 
Collier, when he made the clear-cut evalua- 
tion of the polices and practices of the Indian 
Bureau in 1933, was beyond question the out- 
standing critic and opponent of the wardship 
the Indian Bureau. He was the 
head of a so-called Indian De- 
Association, incorporated in several 
States, but with national headquarters right 
here in Washington 

Mr. Collier had gathered around himself 
as directing head of this Nation-wide group, 
a staff of attorneys and social workers and 
They participated in prac- 
investigation into Indian mat- 


1933 


ngress 


just whet 


system ol 
executive 


tense 






related minds 


tically every 
ters °* * * 


. * 7. * . 

Unquestionably the record made by Mr. 
Collier during the 5 or 6 years ending in 
1933, was directly responsible for his being 
Selected to head the Indian Bureau in 1933. 
Therefore, we believe, it would be eminently 
fair to make available to the Members of 
Congress some of the statements of Mr. 
Collier showing what he considered the out- 
standing mistakes of the Bureau policies and 
his recommendations or “remedies” for elimi- 
nating such mistaken practices. In no other 
way can you get a clearer understanding of 
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what Mr. Collier found was wrong with the vidual moneys and the personal live 


Indian Bureau. of the Indians. In current years th 7 
e ° ° ° . lutism and the all-embracing reach e 
MP. JOHN COLLIER’S CRITICISM OF BUREAU Bureau's paternalism have been incre 
POLICIES BEFORE 1933, AND HIS REMEDIES ‘A waste exceeding a million dollars 
is involved in the Bureau's policy 
There was n ioubt abo r. Collier’s | Sa 
a a = : ~ — 7 coe me es saan | for the Indians those things in Mex 
app iatio i the power yanization an . : 
ee ee eee oe eee =e Canada they are permitted and helped to, 
publicity on the part of those who opposed for themselves. * * ®* , 
the policies of the Indian Bureau, and he Sigbccate« aaa 
and we pen c ar Sen a se a | Such paternalism has destroyed thx 
and Nis stan ontrolliing th idian e- . te i 2. Saks sail 
fense Association early in 1928 assumed the Seca Fecepuiine anes qt 
. eas ste esen ant res 
leadership of all the various welfare organ- : ; nS 
2 dependency, and fatalism in the Ind 
izations participating in Indian investiga- tims.” " ; = “ 
, t.ho 
tions. In that year his organization DUPLICATION AND WASTE 
addressed a letter to the Presidential candi- . Oe eee ee 
. rn » & tc al +1 
dates urging drastic reforms in Bureau treat- Mr. Collier, in his small monthly p 
ment of its Indian wards. Here is a brief | tion, January 1933, listed certain 
quotation from that statement to the can- | Of waste, and continued: 
didates “A like duplication, with comparab! 
“That the Government Bureau to which and inefficiency, is found in the forest i 
we have entrusted our guardianship is, igno- maintained by the Indian Bureau. This sery- 


ice duplicates, with inferior technical stand 
ards, the Bureau of Forestry of the De: 
ment of Agriculture. It stubbornly squ ne 
ders the Indians’ tribal funds on those rese) 
vations where Indian moneys are used to pay 
the administrative costs of the Indian Bu- 
reau. 


rantly or willfully, annihilating its 250,000 
wards through starvation enforced by waste 
and misapplication of theirincome. * * * 

“Not only are Indians divested of control 
of their property but they are without right 
to challenge the dispositions made by the 
guardian or to demand an accounting. * * * 
In a word, the Indians are a dependent peo- 





| “ALLOW THE STATES AND THE AGRICULTURAL 


ple at the mercy of the Federal Govern- DEPARTMENT TO HELP THE INDIANS 
ant ”’ r 2 
ment : , : “The Indian Bureau in many States dupli- 
And, Mr omrennnm, here is Mr Ce llier’s cates the welfare, health, educational 
all~ ut indictmen of th2 whole Indian Bu- agricultural services of the States and coun- 
reau system (19-8): ties, while falling indefinitely below the 
“THE WISTORICAL RECORD standards maintained in these services. * * * 
“To say that the reccrd is disgraceful is “The integration of the Indian Bureau's 


agricultural services with those of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, both at Washing- 
ton and in the field, would bring a genuine 
agricultural aid to scores of tribes now de- 
pendent on the help and advice of the so- 
called Indian Bureau farmers—job holders 
who do not know farming and cannot teach 
it, who do not know the problems of rural 


an understatement. It has been a disgrace 
from the beginning. With rare interludes, it 
has been disgraceful through all administra- 
tions. 

“The horrors of tod2zy may perhaps be 
paralleled by horrors of the past. The past 
is irrevocable. The present and future lie in 


1 he _ 

Wiles ane Mr. John Collier’s words, not life and have never organized anything, and 
ours. The record shows that Mr. Collier had | who are in fact nothing but errand boys of 
the facts, and that his evaluation of the | the agency superintendents. These job hold- 
system and its efect on the Indian race was | e's can be dispensed with. 

based on such information. To Mr. Ccl- “THE PRESENT FACTS OF INDIANS AND THI INDIAN 
lier’s credit, it must be admitted that he gave BUREAU 

a remedy for the correction of some of the “The Indian situation contains the 


evils he discovered in the wardship plan. 


: problem of a minority race. * * * 
We give here some of his recommendations: 


“The diversity has been increased through 


“WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS causes operating across the past 100 years 


“1. Abolition of all arbitrary power. of the but at present this diversified minority 
Indian Bureau over Indian property and is held on a Procrustean bed of law and ad- 
person ministration, absolutist in character, minute 

“9 The extension to Indians of the safe- and exhaustive in operations, and practically 


uniform for all members of the race. * * * 

“The excessive costs of administration by 
the Indian Bureau reflect four conditions 
each of which has an imperative significance 
in relation to the problems of the Indian 
Service: 

“A. The rising costs are the Government's 
response to the increasing poverty and de- 
pendency of the Indians—a response which 
takes the form of trying or pretending to do 
for all the Indians, all of the things whic! 
they normally would do for themselves. 


guards to life, liberty, and property accorded 
under the Coristitution to all citizens of the 
United States. 

“3. The right to be consulted as to the dis- 
position of their property with the right to 
veto any use of which they disapprove. 

“4. A right under general statutes to apply 
to the courts to restrain or require reimburse- 
ment for violation of their rights. 

“5. The right to be represented in all pro- 
ceedings by counsel of their own selection 

“6. The abolition of the criminal jurisdic- | 
tion of the Bureau. “B. They are a byproduct of the extension 

“7. In general, cocrdination of all appro- of absolutist bureaucratic control beyond 
priate Federal agencies to the ends, and co- | tribal affairs and into the myriad affairs of 
operation with the State authorities or rele- | the individual Indians. 
gation of administration tothe States * * * | “C. They are a corollary of the policy « 
in all matters affecting education, agricul- concentration within the Indian Bureau, to 
ture, and relief.” the exclusion of other agencies, all of the 

The American Indian Defense Association, functions bearing upon Indian life, with 
of which Mr. John Collier was the executive | overhead and field organizations duplicating 
head, published a monthly magazine in which | the overheads and field organizations of such 
he carried attacks against the Bureau and his Government bureaus and departments as 
remedies for curing its evils. We will now | Agriculture and Reclamation; further dupli- 
quote from the January 1933 issue of that cating the State and county relief, education 
pamphlet: health, and agricultural services, and again, 

“The Indian Bureau is the real-estate agent | duplicating the Federal courts. 
for each parcel of allotted land; custodian of “D. They include a dead net loss—a dead 
the rental or sales proceeds of each parcel; waste—of more than $4,000,000 a year 
probate officer, settling the Indian estates and connection with the Indian Bureau's board- 
determining heirs, and guardian of the indi- ing school system.” 
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ve shown earlier in this statement 
Indian Bureau’s boarding school 
of waste and duplication continues. 
rman Indian School instance above.) 
uoting Mr. Collier, 1933: 
AL AND FATAL TRUSTEESHIP DOCTRINE 
United States has derived from the 
e of trusteeship and guardi ] 
ns, conclusions which technically 
ally are denials to the ward 


nities, whether of education 
and from the plenary tr 
ship, the United States ! 
i Service monopolistic, 
internal organization, 
sive, and correspond j 
sults, either for the Govern- 
the Indians; this Service being 
ly preoccupied with and frustrated 
nsequences, in terms of Indian 
and Indian group and personal life, 
" ple nary, unaccountable trusteeship 
rdianship and the systematic isola- 
the Indian from American life.” 
yt one paragraph Mr. Collier, in 1933, 
nd vividly marked the real problem 
1 now facing the Congress—the de- 
he American Indian of hic constitu- 
hts. Wardship of Indians in 1933, 
Collier, was a national disgrace, 
of thousands of Indians agreed, 
ith the unanimous verdict of all or- 
ns participating in investigations 
ian conditions at that time. Today, 
lier’s defense association is not oppos- 
e Indian Bureau, yet conditions recited 
Collier in 1933 have not been im- 
i but, instead, that arbitrary control 
een increased. Most of the leading as- 
of Mr. Collier in 1933 have been 
lucrative berths in the Indian Service 
ther Federal departments. 
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933 MR. COLLIER SAID HE FAVORED GIVING 
INDIANS THE RIGHT TO REMOVE UNDESIRABLE 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
e of the main reasons why certain organ- 
groups of Indians recommended Mr. 
er for the office of Commissioner in 1933 
his outright promise that he favored a 
giving Indians the right to remove their 
erintendent or other undesirable Bureau 
loyee by a majority vote of the Indians 
ted. In a letter to the Mission Indian 
ieration of California in January 1933, Mr. 
ier stated he favored such a law. He has 
eadfastly refused even to discuss the matter 
h the Indians since he took office, and 
red every appeal to meet and confer with 
COLLIER IN 1933 URGED THE TRANSFER OF 
[ANY BUREAU AGENCIES—PROMISES NOT KEPT 


is rather odd—or is it—that Mr. John 
once he was appointed to the com- 
nership, made a complete reversal of 
position he had taken as a result of his 
years’ investigation into Indian Bureau 
tices. Instead of carrying out his an- 
ed plans for the abolishment of all 
itrary control of Indians and their prop- 
and to put into effect specific economies 
transferring many of the pigmy duplicat- 
agencies practiced by the Indian Bureau, 
Collier, apparently, swore allegiance to 
n the very policies he had so ceaselessly 
sed. 
one can within reason claim that the 
eeler-Howard bill, sponsored by Mr. Collier 
1934 (and which became a law), gave the 
ian a larger share in his constitutional 
its, or lessened the arbitrary contro} of 
llans by the Bureau. Under that law—if 
y voted for the bill—Indians voluntarily 
e up a great share of their constitutional 
hts—everything they might do under a 
rter was subject to the will of the Sec- 
ary of the Interior (the Indian Bureau). 


Here are the exact words of Mr. Collier, in 
33, regarding his plan to reduce the arbi 
trary ntrol over Indians: 
“ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE 
“1. The transfer to, or ir 
the proper Federal agencies, « 
tions now carried out by the 
itself in an inefficient and extr 
n 
“(a) The transfer, outright ndian 
ry control to the Departmen 
culture 
“(b) Indian irrigation to the 
Reclamation 
c) Integration of all Indian ag 
tion work with the several 
of the Department of Agriculture 
“(d) A thorough integration of an 
] hospital, and health services with 
States Public Health Service. 
Combination between the Govern- 
ment and the States, through contracts, to 
the end of placing a measure of responsibil- 
ity r Indian health, education and welfare 
up the States.” 
Mr. Collier, before he became comm 
Was a strong a 
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ii 3 
dvocate for the transfer of all 
Indian irrigation over to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. This proposal had been under con- 
sideration and investigation for a number 
of years, and upon the filing of the Pr 
ton-Engle report urging an immediate 
transfer of Indian irrigation on reservations 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. Collier 
and his defense organization got squarely 
behind this proposal. He approved the re- 
port by stating in his publication: 

“Incredible wastes and futilities by the In- 
dian Bureau are cited in the report”. 

Coming to the end of our statement, we 
desire to make brief reference to the historic 
speech made by Senator William H. King, of 
Utah, for many years a prominent member 
of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee 
Senator King’s speech was delivered in the 
Senate on February 8, 1933, and was circu- 
lated widely as a public document. It was 
known at the time that Mr. Collier assisted 
in compiling the material for that speech 

Here are some quotations from that historic 
speech by Senator King in 1933: 


“THE COVERNMENT A FAITHLESS GUARDIAN 

“For many years I have been criticizing 
the policy of the Government in dealing with 
the Indians, and have attempted to trace 
historically the dealings of the Government 
with the Indian tribes that have inhabited 
this Republic. * * * 

“Mr. President, I have been forced to the 
conclusion, as a result of my researches and 
investigations, that our Government has been 
a faithless guardian of its wards and the 
agencies which it has set up to deal with the 
Indians have failed to perform the duties 
imposed upon them by law. * * * A 
trustee who squanders the inheritance of 
his ward or who is indifferent to the latter's 
welfare, merits the condemnation of all who 
desire justice. * °* ®*° 

“DRASTIC REORGANIZATION NEEDED 

“As a result of my study of the Indian ques- 
tion and the treatment accorded the Indians 
and the policy now being followed by the 
Government in dealing with them, I have 
reached a definite conclusion that there 
must be a radical change in the attitude 
of the Government toward the Indians and 
a complete reorganization of the Ind 
Bureau. °° © © 

“The history of the indians during 
past hundred years is a tragic one, and 
record of the Government agencies toward 
the Indians is blotted and blurred, and calls 
for condemnation by just men everywhere. 
Many investigations have been made by 
committees. * * ® Their findings and 
conclusions warrant a verdict that the In- 
dians have been robbed, plundered, and 
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should be 
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Indi 
nave studied i 
conclusive and co! 
answer—the complete ¢& 
Indian Bureau as such 
to appropriate age 
id State Governm 
1 nd serv s wh 
might deem essential to the Inc 
As stated heretofore, we 
that the American Indian- 
ican—be dealt with by 
henceforth on the basis that |} 
him all the 
equality under law and require him 
the full responsibilities of citizenship 
We feel that if the Congress fails to take 
this important step to liberate the Indian 
race from enforced wardship control which 
all men who believe in justice have so clearly 
condemned, then, we submit, our men and 
women who today are defending free America 
in all quarters of the world will have served 
in vain 
Most respectfully, 
PurRL WILLIS 
te Mission Ind 
Federation of C 
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The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


S 
Friday, March 10, 1944 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, 
lowing article should show what 
when soldier ballots are ruled 
It is also important to note the lap 
time between the election and the « 
court action. Maybe there are 
would like to see ; ] 
throughout this land. 

One of our concerns 
soldier’s vote 
reason I am go 
ference report on this kl 
SOLDIER VOTE BAN COSTS OT 
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elections were ruled invalid, was ordered in 
a superior court opinion to pay his successor 
$4,397 which he collected as salary while in 
office. 


At the time of the 1940 election the Dela- 
ware Constitution provided that each voter 
must cast his ballot in the district in which 
he registered. The constitution was amended 
last year to provide for absentee balloting. 

Rejection of the 1940 soldier votes gave the 
controllership to Franklin P. Walker, who 
brought suit for the salary Mr. Hughes had 
collected. 





Labor’s Strike Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the March 3, 
1944, issue of the Chicago Sun: 

LABOR’S STRIKE RECORD 

A few labor-baiting Congressmen have at- 
tempted to justify new antistrike proposals 
with deceptive statistics on man-days lost 
in industrial disputes, purporting to show 
that 1943 was second only to 1937. The au- 
thoritative Bureau of Labor Statistics now 
presents an analysis correcting the picture. 

The accurate test of strike activity is the 
proportion of working time lost. Just as in- 
dustrial accidents increase when the labor 
force grows larger, so the number of man- 
days lost in industrial strife is likely to grow, 
other things being equal, and the percentage 
is the key. Calculated in this manner, the 
B. L. S. index shows that in the last 3 years 
the time lost in strikes, in relation to po- 
tential working time, was: 


Percent 
SOI Uh: scan ancnas co ause oak us cece an eceiniuansendeninecesera aaa 0.32 
1942___- Fiat in actawdinns ncicediten | 
PO hice nites winsinsiertiins sist nin ion seal dicieetnliaaiecs tania oda .14 


The 1943 record is modified when it is 
realized that two-thirds of the strike time 
lost came in the coal industry, during John 
L. Lewis’ deliberate challenge to the Govern- 
ment. Exclude the mine workers’ four walk- 
outs, and the figure for all other workers 
showed less than 0.05 percent time lost—less 
than one-twentieth of 1 percent of total 
working time, which is even better than in 
1942. All these indexes are far below the 1937 
figure, when the labor force was much 
smaller. 

A strike of any type is unjustified during 
the war, and a walkout led by Mr. Lewis is 
as serious, of course, as any other. The fact 
remains that in all democratic countries— 
where labor is not actually enslaved—some 
work stoppages do take place. The blunder- 
ings of Mr. Lewis do not warrant punitive 
legislation aimed, like the Smith-Connally 
law that has proved abortive, at the whole 
mass of workers. The readiness of the vast 
majority of union members to renounce 
special interests measures up very well along- 
side the persistent effort of old enemies to 
exploit the war emergency and to distort sta- 
tistics for the purpose of fastening legal 
shackles on the collective-bargaining prin- 
ciple, 





Mississippi Passes Soldiers’ Absentee 
Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
letter from Hon. Walker Wood, secretary 
of state, Jackson, Miss., and also the Sol- 
diers’ Absentee Voting Act passed by the 
Legislature of Mississippi and signed by 
the Governor a few days ago, both of 
which are self-explanatory. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Jackson, Miss., March 6, 1944. 
JOHN E. RANKIN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I congratulate you on the out- 
standing fight you have made for States’ 
rights. I enclose H. B. 83 that is now the 
absentee ballot law of Mississippi. Every citi- 
zen of Mississippi that is in the armed forces 
can vote an absentee ballot in all primaries 
and general elections. 

With every good wish, I am 

Your friend, 


Hon 


WALKER Woop, 
Secretary of State. 





House Bill 83 
(As passed by the House and Senate) 


An act to amend chapter 202, Laws of Mis- 
sissippi of 1942, so as to provide for the 
registration and casting of absentee ballots 
in the general and primary elections by 
those who are now or may hereafter be in 
the armed services of the United States, as 
herein defined, and for other purposes 


SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi, That chapter 202 
of the laws of Mississippi of 1942 be, and the 
same is, hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That, within 60 days next prior to 
any primary election, and at least within 60 
days prior to any general election, to be held 
in, and by the voters of, any county, upon 
application first made to the registrar of the 
county by or in behalf of any person in or 
serving with the armed services of the 
United States, merchant marines, or the 
American Red Cross, shall be sent an absen- 
tee ballot and affidavit of registration of the 
county of which he is a citizen, as if such 
person were personally present, but who must 
be absent on the election day because of be- 
ing in the armed services of his country, or 
merchant marines, or the American Red Cross, 
the registrar shall send to such person, who 
is hereinafter referred to as the absentee, a 
proper election ballot containing the names 
of the person or persons or the proposition to 
be voted for in such election. And with such 
ballot there shall be sent an official envelope 
containing upon it in printed form the re- 
citals and data mentioned hereinbelow. 
Such ballot is hereinafter referred to as an 
absentee ballot. 

“The proper executive committee or ticket 
commissioner or circuit clerk of the county 
shall keep all applications for absentee bal- 
lots and registration and shall send to 
such absentee, so making application there- 
for, one of the ballots and registration 
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blanks, applicable to the first primary co, 
ond primary, or general election, as the - 
may be, immediately after such ballot 
officially printed. Only one application 
necessary for official ballots for all primarjc: 
and general elections in each year. The co, 
retary of the executive committee or , 
of the county election commissioners 
ticket commissioner shall deliver al] apn). 
cations for absentee ballots to the cirey): 
clerk of the county, who shall preserve th n 
for 1 year as a record to be furnished to any 
court or constituted authority for inspection 
or evidence if properly called for. 

“Src. 3. The absentee, upon receipt by him 
or her of such absentee ballot and regis 


a 


1€Tk 


sioned officer of the armed services of the 
United States military forces or to any other 
constituted authority empowered by law to 
administer oath to such absentee, and shall 
present his absentee ballot, before voting it, 
and registration application, to such officer 
or constituted authority for imspection: an, 
then the absentee shall vote without dis 
closing his or her ballot or his or her yot 
to the said officer or authority, and shall sez 
the ballot in the aforementioned official en. 
velope, and then fill out and sign with his 
proper signature the printed form of oath 
shown on the envelope and then shall have 
the officer administering the oath likewise t 
sign the certificate applicable for such officer 
as shown on the envelope, designated: 

“No. 1 envelope: First primary absentee 
vote. 

“No. 2 envelope: Second primary absentee 
vote. 

“No. 3 envelope: General election absentee 
vote. 

“No. 4 envelope. Registration application. 

“And the sealed envelope, thus signed and 
certified to, shall be sent as hereinafter in- 
dicated. The registration application shall 
be certified to by absentee voter, sealed, and 
mailed to the circuit clerk of the home county 
of voter in envelope designated as: Envelope 
No. 4, registration application. 

“The oath to be subscribed by the absentee 
and certified to by the official or authority 
indicated, and the final certificate showing 
the action of the absentee voter and signed 
by the official or authority indicated, shall be 
respectively as follows: 

“VOTER’S AFFIDAVIT 

OE, acai aha ewiinhennabin , do solemnly 
swear that I am 21 years old, or I will be 
before the next general election, in the below- 
named county, and that I have registered as 
a voter in precmen; TS coscc-<-.. 
county, in the State of Mississippi, and that 
I am not disqualified in any respect to vote 
in the coming primary or general election, 
and that I have authorized ...........--... 
to deliver this ballot to the election officers 
in precinct to be placed in the 
ballot box by him or her for me. 
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“Signature of voter 
“The above is sworn to and subscribed, in 
my authorized jurisdiction, before me ---. 
(stating 
title of officer of United States Army or 
Navy, or constituted authority administering 
oath), this the .... day of 


“Official title 
“The commissioned officer or official so ad- 
ministering the oath shall, when the absentee 
has voted and sealed his ballot, then officially 
sign the certificate printed on the envelope 
by requirement of the registrar of the coun- 
ty, which certificate shall be: 


“OFFICER'S CERTIFICATE 
TUTE cesdcieeemsencseeetain ema stiesititieiniashasiei cass Meciietin , hereby 
certify that I administered the oath required 
















































































to the person whose vote is enclosed 
s envelope and sealed; that I have 
de any suggestion nor undertaken to 

any control or authority o the 
in making out this ballot; that the 

made out in my presence, but with- 
voter’s choice marked on 








seeing tne 


if 


“Official title 

e On 
i commissioned officer or official shall 
nd such envelope, sealed, to the per- 
enated for delivery by the voter in 


avit, or to the Secretary of State of 
a ’ sippi, who shall send it to the circuit 
- f the county in which the voter votes, 


e circuit clerk shall send it to 
f election of the voter’s precinct 
ny time between the opening and 
of the polls on such election day, 


the 


on so designated by the absentee 

ther than the Secretary of State shall 

1d er the absentee voter ballot securely 
= i in such envelope, to one of the man- 

te f the election, and, in case the affidavit 
ficient and the applicant, as a duly 

en- fied elect in such precinct, has not 
his y voted in such election and in Case 


ysentee voter ballot is delivered within 
hours to such manager by the person 
i in the affidavit, then the manager of 
recinct shall enter the name of the 
‘ee on the register as having voted, and 


tee | open the said absentee voter’s envelope 
h manner as not to destroy or efface 

tee affidavit and data thereon, and shall take 
the ballot found therein, and without 

e ling it or permitting it to be examined, 


deposit the ballot in the proper ballot 


But in case such affidavit is found to 

id ficient or in case such absentee is 
ine 1 duly qualified elector of the precinct 
l urd, or if such absentee ballot is delivered 

nd a person not named in the affidavit, then 
inty vote shall not be allowed to be valid, but 


ut opening the absentee vote envelope, 
manager of election shall mark across 
itee he face thereof ‘rejected as defective,’ or 
ected because not an elector,’ as the case 
ng y be, and affix his own initials thereto. 
absentee vote envelope when such ab- 
e vote ballot is voted—and the absentee 
e envelope, with its contents unopened, 
1en such ballot is rejected—shal]l be re- 
i and preserved in the manner and for 
time now provided by law for the reten- 
and preservation of official ballots in 
elections, as herein provided 
Sec. 4. The registrar, on request of any 
n in the armed services or any one in- 





hat sted in persons in the armed services, shall 
ward registration blanks to the absentee 
or prospective voter, so that any per- 

a n who is serving, or may hereafter serve in 
ao t armed services of the United States, mav 
aie ister as a voter and vote in any primary 
general election held in the precinct and 


county where he was living at the time 
i f his entry into the armed services of the 
2 ited States. Such person shall subscribe 
ae n affidavit to be administered by any officer 
the armed services or constituted author- 
to administer an oath. Said officers may 
minister the oath hereinbelow prescribed 

: i certify to it; and said officer or registrant 





— 1 mail said registration immediately to 
he circuit clerk of the county cet out in said 
— istration in order that the registrant may 
in. be registered 4 monhs before the general elec- 
ree tion and may vote in the primaries and gen- 
ts eral elections. Said registrant shall be con- 
— idered as registered from and after the date 
ny f the affidavit. The oath to be taken by the 
- id person shall be as follows: 
ee gemiiearudiciows do solemnly swear (or 
y firm) that I am 21 years old (or will be 


re the next general election of this coun- 
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ty), and that I will have resided in the State 
of Miss! sippi for 2 ye 
election precinct of ..-..-.- ne ) 
year preceding the general election, and th 
I am not disqualified from voting by 
of having been convicted of any crime nam 
in the Constitution of Mississippi as a dis- 
qualification for an elector; that I will truly 
answer all questions propounded to me con- 
cerning my antecedents so far as they relate 
to my right to vote, and also as to my resi- 
dence prior to my citizenship in this district; 
that I will faithfully support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the State of 


rs and in 


reason 








Mississippi, and will bear true faith and al- 
leviance to the same So elp me God 
“ ‘Signed 


‘Sworn to and subscribed before me 


sntonitanianinds: Gas a 





* ‘Official Title.’ ” 
“The envelcpe, the ballot, certificates 
affidavits, and all other data to be forwarded 
to the voter, shall not weigh in 
excess of 1.2 ounces 
“Upon receipt of 


absentee 


the foregoing registra- 
$ ' 
t 


tion filled out and sworn to in the proper 
form, the registrar of the county shall pl 
the applicant’s name on the registration 


books, if the statements are found to ke 
true noting on the back of the affidavit that 
it is an absentee registration; and the reg's- 
trar shall file the application as a matter of 
record in his office 

“Sec. 5. Every person who is serving, 0 
may hereafter serve in the armed services of 
the United States in the present war, may 
vote in any primary or general election to 
which he wou'd be entitled to vote had he 
not entered into the armed services, in the 
precinct and county in which he lived at the 
time of his entry into the armed services 
the United States, without the payment of 
any poll tax which such person has not had 
an opportunity i as required by the 
constitution of ate, for the payment 
of which such person shall have become 
liable or which shall have been levied or 


sessed, or shall have become due anc pay- 
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able while such person was in the armed 
services, ard being a member of, or being 
engaged in service with any br h'of the 


armed forces of the United States, shall be 
sufficient proof that the absentee voter has 
not had opportunity to pay poll! tax as re- 
quired by the cc th 
Mississippi, or otherwise. The manner of 
preparing and sending to the proper authori- 
ties each absentee ballot and reg ration 
certificate is herein specified, and 
pliance with such requirements all said per- 
sons may vote by absenter j 
primary or general election held in the 
precinct and the ccunty in which they lived 
at the time of their entry into the Unit 
States armed services of any kind 
agers of elections shall be the judg 
determine the qualifications of, all 
offering to and/or voting under 
visions of this act. 

“The term ‘armed services’ mentioned in 
this act shall mean and be construed as in- 
cluding enlisted and commissioned members, 
male and female, of the United States Army, 
or any of its respective components or vari- 
cus divisions thereof; the enlisted and com- 
missioned members, male and female, of the 
United States Navy, or any of its respective 
components or various divisions thereof, or 
in any division of the armed services of the 
United States; the merchant marines and 
members of the American Red Cross, who are 
citizens of the State of Mississippi 

“Sec. 6. If the absentee voter's ballot is re- 
ceived by the person designated by the voter 
too late to be voted on election day as herein 
provided, the designated person shall deliv 
the vote or ballot to the circuit clerk of the 


nstitution of the Siate of 


ballot in any such 


The man- 
; of, and 
persors 


the pro- 


county in which the absentee voter votes 
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hose officers. The State and s i l 
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execut committee ] av b 
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The ticket commissioner shall ‘ t il 
ballots printed immed ly ¢ sen 
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clerk of the respective counties all applica- 
tions for primary or general election absentee 
ballot 

“Sec.9. Any person willfully and knowingly 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished as in other cases of 
misdemeanors not specifically provided for. 

“Sec. 10. That all laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby abated and suspended, only insofar 
as they conflict herewith; otherwise they shall 
remain in full force and effect. 


“Sec. 11. If any section, paragraph, Clause, 
or sentence of this act be declared unconsti- 
tutional by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, such adjudication shall in no wise affect 
the other provisions or sections of this act, 
but the same shall remain in full force and 
effect 

“Src. 12. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage, and 
shall automatically be repealed at the expira- 
tion of 6 months after the present war shall 
Officially end.” 

CS 


The Family and the State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWA! 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address, 
Gelivered at the family life conference 
sponsored by the family life bureau of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, February 29-March 2, 1944, by the 
Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, D. D., 
bishop of Toledo: 

That the State some responsibility 
for the welfare of the family and therefore 
some authority respecting it must be ac- 
cepted a postulate of any social order, 
The pertinent question however is, How much 
responsibility and how much authority does 
the State rightfully possess? The answer to 
that question will be determined not only by 
the political philosophy which dominates a 
man’s thinking, but also by the religion to 
which he adheres. The prevailing attitude 
of society toward the family, viz its 
autonomous nature or its subordination to 
the unrestricted will of the State, will usually 
be reflected in the fundamental law of a 
nation. Let us look at some existing State 
constitutions to illustrate the point. 

Neither the Constitution of the United 
States nor the Bill of Rights makes any men- 
tion of the family. All the emphasis is on 
the rights and duties of the individual citi- 
zen. The auihority of the State however, is 
definitely reccgnized as limited for the docu- 
ment accepts as an axiom or antecedent 
postulate that every man is endowed by the 
Creator with the inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Whilst no definition of these terms is given, 
it must be admitted as a logical sequence 
that the terms “liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” imply the right to establish a 
family and achieve its purposes. At the 
time this document was written, it repre- 
sented the most advanced thinking of lib- 
eral minds in terms of social and political 
philosophy. 

More than a hundred and fifty years have 
passed since this Constitution was adopted. 
New social problems have arisen and there 
is a new orientation of mind reflected in the 
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fundamental law of recently organized 
states. Both the Communist and Fascist 
states place the major emphasis not on the 
individual but on the community as a whole; 
that means that the collectivity and not the 
family or the citizen is the ultimate goal of 
actions. The organized state is, of 
course, accepted as the supreme manifesta- 
tion of the will of the community and as a 
result of the personal freedom of the citi- 
zen and the family have no claims as against 
the arbitrary interpretation of welfare or the 
economic efficiency of the collective com- 
munity. 

In spite of this departure from earlier 
precedent, it is refreshing to find that those 
states, which retained their hold on funda- 
mental Christian truths still emphasize the 
rights of the individual. What is new and 
most encouraging is that they emphasize 
even more the rights of the family as the 
fundamental social unit in human society. 

In the new Constitution of Ireland, article 
41 begins thus: “The state recognized the 
family as the natural, primary, and funda- 
mental unit group of society, and as a moral 
necessity possessing inalienable and impre- 
scriptible rights, antecedent and superior to 
all positive law.” Article 42 of the same 
constitution has this statement: “The state 
acknowledges that the primary and natural 
educator of the child is the family.’ 

Even prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of Eire we find an equally striking in- 
novation in political thinking embodied in 
the constitution adopted by Portugal in the 
vear 1933. The whoie of section 111i of the 
first part of this dccument concerns the posi- 
tion of the family in the new Portuguese 
state. Article 12 enumerates the claims of 

he family to the protection of the state: 
“The state shall insure the constitution and 
protection of the family, as the source of 
preservation and development of the race, 
as the first basis of education and of social 
discipline and harmony, and as a funda- 
meutal of political and administrative or- 
der.” Article 13 of the same constitution 
goes into even greater detail. We quote, 
“With the object of protecting the family it 
appertains to the state and to local author- 
ities: 

“1. To encourage the establishment of 
separate homes under healthy conditions, 
and the institution of the family household. 

“2. To protect maternity. 

“3. To establish taxation in accordance 
with the legitimate expenses of the family, 
and to promote the adoption of the family 
wage. 

“4. To assist parents in the discharge of 
their duty of instructing and educating their 
children and to cooperate with them by 
means of public institutions for education 
and correction, or by encouraging private 
establishments destined for the same pur- 
peos?. 

“5. To take all effective precautions to 
guard against the corruption of morals.” 

It is interesting to note that the cele- 
brated encyclical of Pius XI on Christian 
marriage entitled, “Casti Connubii” was is- 
sued in December of the year 1930. No one 
who is familiar with this document can fail 
to observe a striking similarity between the 
two constitutions mentioned above and the 
doctrine expounded by Pius XI concerning 
the rights and duties of families. Pius XI, 
following in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
Leo XIII, requires that in the state “such 
econcmic and social methods should be set 
up as will enable every head of a family to 
learn as much as, according to his station 
in life, is necessary for himself, his wife, and 
for the rearing of his children.” Further- 
more the Pope continues, “if private re- 
sources do not suffice, it is the duty of the 
public authorities to supply for the insuffi- 
cient forces of individual effort; particularly 
in a matter which is of such importance to 
the common weal, touching as it does the 
maintenance of the family and mazrried 
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people. If families, particularly t! 
which there are many children, have no; 
suitable dwellings; if the husband 
find employment and the means of }j 
hocd; if the necessities of life cannot be ; 
chased except at an exorbitant price; i, é 
the mother of the family, to the gre rm 
of the home, is compelled to go forth anq 
} seek a living by her own labor; if she in 
| the ordinary or even extraordinary | 
childbirth is deprived of proper food, m 
cine, and the assistance of a skilled phy 
it is patent to all to what an extent n 
people may lose heart, and how hor 
and the observance of God’s command 
rendered difficult for them; indeed, how 
a peril can arise to public security 
the welfare and very life of civil soci 
* * * Wherefore those who have t 
of the state and of the common good cann 
neglect the needs of married people and thej 
families, without bringing great harm wu 
the state and on the common welt re 
| 
| 
| 
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Hence, in making the laws and in di 

of public funds they must do their ut 

to relieve the penury of the needy, conside; 
ing such as one of the most importa: 
their administrative duties.” 

Our present Holy Father, Pius XII, x 
ates this teaching of his predecessor jin a 
broadcast of June 1, 1941, where he speak 
of three fundamental values of social 
economic life. “In the family the natioy 
finds the natural and fecund roots of its 
greatness and power. If private property is 

| to contribute to the good of the family 
public standards and specially those of the 
state which regulate its possession must 1 
only make possible and preserve such a func- 
tion—a function in the natural order under 
certain aspects superior to all others—but 
must also tend to perfect it.” 
No serious discussion of the interrelation. 
ship of the family, the state, and the church 
with their respective rights and duties 
possible unless we establish certain definite 
principles. It is utterly futile for one wh 
accepts the democratic philosophy respecting 
the constitution of human society, with j 
emphasis on the personal dignity of the ir 
vidual citizen, to debate this subject with 
one who adheres wholeheartedly to the doc- 
| trine of State absolutism with its emphasis 
on the collectivity. The Christian and the 
Communist will always remain poles apart 
| in their concepts of ethical values and there- 
fore, of the relationship between the s 
|} and the family. What is said concer 
communism can be said likewise respecting 
Fascists and thei- ideology. The function of 
| the family with its rights and duties will b2 
| differently interpreted according as we ac- 
cept natural law and Christian revelat 
| Or whether we reject these standards 
judgment or criteria of values. Logically if 
| there is no God, no future life, no spirit 
principle called a soul, then there can be 1 
| supernatural revelation, no divinely estab- 
| 





lished church. Hence any claim of the 
church to an authoritative voice in 
matters respecting the family in its organiza- 
tion and its function is a fraud and dec 
Religion, as Karl Marx declared, is merely 
opium of the people.” 

If however, we accept the Christian view 
| life, then it is all important to know what 
God has said and decreed about the family; 
about marriage, parental authority, educa- 
tion of children, respective rights and duties 
of husband and wife, and so forth. If God 
has made definite pronouncements in these 
matters and if we accept these truths, then, 
certainly, no mere human authority, whet! 
it speaks in the name of science or in th 
name of social welfare or in the name of th 
state, has any right to tinker with the divin 
arrangements. The ethical values and th 
moral principles established by God concern- 
ing the family must in this supposition re- 
main outside the jurisdiction of any state 
sovereignty. 
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e in Pope Pius XI reminds us that there are 
hot se necessary societies distinct from one 
and yet harmoniously combined by 

( into which man is born—two, namely, 

, mily and civil society belong to the 


order; the third, the church, to the 
ural order. In the first place come 


instituted direc 











purpose, the g t and forma- 
f ng; for this reason it has pri- 

- f and, therefor OV 
s Nevertheless, th an 









ect society, since it tself 
means for its ownec a lop- 
vhereas civil society fe Ss - 
ng in itself all the means I 5 
r end, which is the temp v - 
the community; and so, in this re- 


I is, in view of the ¢ n 
s preeminence over the family, which 
suitable temporal perfect 





ts own 
y in civil scciety.’ 
ere exists, therefore, both an area of 
ment and an area of conflict 
te authority and the Christian church 
. church res that the state has 
i te rights and responsibilities concern- 
e civil effects of marriage, the stand- 
2 f education for citizenship, the 
the family against the hazards of life 
is sickness, disability, old age, or uncm- 
nt. The church, in fact, is ready to 
perate with the state in what is 
ntific program of eugenics, but the church 
wed with authority and responsibility 
rding the sovereignty of God and the cor- 
interpretation of the moral law, rejects 
supremacy of 


recogn.: 





secur- 


a truly 








state authority in those 

. t gs which concern the essential nature 
f the contract of marriage, its unity and 

lubility, its primary purpose, namely 


rearing of offspring and the 
ng of such offspring for citizenship in 
Kingdom of God. The church, 
s the right of the state to forbid 
or decree divorce, compel steriliz 
compulsory secular education, 
e civil marriage We realize clearly 
a result the loyal and faithful Cath- 

of today faces a difficult dilemma His 

ty to God will be interpreted as disloy- 

. ality to his government There can be no 
eement in principle but only a mcdus 


suitable 


therefor 
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ndi between the church and such states 
rrogate to themselves supreme and unre- 
ed authority in these matters touching 
family. We can only maintain with the 
tles that obedience to God takes prece- 


ubmission to an usurped author- 
“We must obey God rather 











In the final analysis we are safeguarding 
fundamental principle of freedom of re- 
n, freedom of speech, freedom from fear, 

i freedom from unjust aggression. The 

m of the church is fundamentally that 

f democracy which stands for the rights and 
e liberties of the individual, and is op- 

posed to the unrestricted authority of the 

' tate. In defending, therefore, the family, 

: its rights, its duties, its functions, we claim 

to speak as Americans, as honest liberals 


especially as sincere Christians. 
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France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


e OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ia Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including a copy of an 
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editorial from tae Washington Post en- 
titled “Big Query,” as follows: 
BIG QUERY 


herent policy in regard to Italy 





7 +} Ty + + t + * y . uv 
leaves the United States today in the wholly 
I us i unl lappy } of sup] - 
ing a aiscreaited regime that iS almost ci - 
pletely without popular backing This fac 
has t helped; it has hindered our n a 
opera Aft 6 m Ss of bitte I it- 





ing, we are still a long way from Rome 

Now we are soon to undertake an invasion 
of the European Continent that will dwarf 
into insignificance our move into Italy. But 
if our political preparations for that invasion 
prove no better than they were for the in- 
vasion oi Italy, we can only view the possi- 
bilities with dread. We raise the quest 
out oOo: wonder. Clearly the time is rap‘dly 
king around to 12 o'clock Yet so f 
there is no evidence that we have any an- 
nounced policy. To be sure, there is a plan, 
a plan that by recognizing the Committee of 
Liberation as the French de facto authority 





tc take over the preliminary administration 
of liberated French areas and govern them 


until free elections can be held, would re- 
lieve Allied military forces of the respon- 
sibilities of mixing civil duties with military 
responsibilities. The delay in making i 
our announced policy has been so protracted 
that we are compelled to ask why 

It is an open secret that the plan has the 
epproval of the War Department, the St 
Department, and the British Government 
©» far, however, President Roosevelt has 
refused to give it his approval. What the 
reasons may be for his negative stand a 
hard to discover. Certainly even on the low 
level of military expediency—the justifica- 
tion given for the deal with Darlan and tl 
later deal with Badcglio—the proposed deal 
with the French Committee of 
e.: tion has much to recommend it ; 
he committee itself, by being broadly based 


and representing : reat variety of 
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parties, appears to be the only body that can 
at this time speak in the name of France. 


Indeed, it has the very closest relationship 


with the underground movement in France 
itself 

Our deals with Darlan and Badoglio have 
tende to cast doubts on our den 
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Mr. Speaker, this 


the 


editorial criticizes 
President for not recognizing the 
French Committee of Liberation headed 
by General de Gaulle, and while reports 
were printed in the newspapers that the 
President and General de Gaulle did not 
get along so well, I cannot believe that 
any personal dislike or disagreement 
with the policies of General de Gaulle 
actuated the President in withholding 
recognition of the committee represented 
by General de Gaulle. I would suggest 
that in waging this war, there are many 
things which our President and our mili- 
tary leaders cannot disclose to the public, 
and it may be that the President has rea- 
sons for this attitude. ‘his may be dis- 
closed by events in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, while in Louisiana for the 
Christmas holidays I issued a statement 
with regard to France, and with your 
permission, I would like to include the 
same in my remarks. The statement 
follows: 
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A1230 
but I know t when the story 
the sacrifices made are known, that history 
will recall the great part that France has 
played in assisting our country and the United 
Nations to reestablish peace and freedom in 
the world and that the great French republic 
and her people will rise and reestablish them- 


+ 


hat 


told and 


selves in all her former glory. 

All hail to France and the brave people of 
France and to the fine assistance that nation 
is giving to the United Nations. France will 
come through and we will all again see the 
Bic lor of France waving over that great 
republic ind there will again be liberté, 
égalite nd fraternité in one of the greatest 
coun é n tl world. 





None Escapes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHICAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it mat- 
ters not hcw patriotic one may be, it 
makes no difference the service he may 
have rendered, even though he be serving 
with distinction, risking his life with the 
armed forces, he may still be smeared by 
some New Deal or communistic stooge. 

The defeat of more than two-thirds 
of the peoples’ Representatives in Con- 
gress has been demanded. The Com- 
munists have charged many Senators 
and Congressmen with disloyalty. 

Eddie Rickenbacker, who for 21 days 
on the raft in the Pacific faced death 
while serving his country, did not escape 
the smear of the C. I. O., who now are 
prepared to spend any part of several 
million dollars in electing their stooges to 
Congress. 

Now Senator VANDENBERG calls atten- 
tion to a smear artist in the War Depart- 
ment itself who attempts to blacken the 
name of General MacArthur. 

Read an account of the incident taken 
from this morning’s Washington Times- 
Herald: 

THE M’ARTHUR SMEAR 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The War Department has been caught red- 
handed in an attempt to smear its greatest 
field general. There is no other possible in- 
terpretation to put upon the project con- 
cerning Gen. Douglas MacArthur exposed yes- 
terday by Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan. 

The schedule of events in this smear is as 
follows: 

A monthly magazine called the American 
Mercury published in its January issue an 
article entitled “General MacArthur—Fact 
and Legend.” The author's name was given 
as John McCarten, identified as one of the 
workers in the wonderland of Time, Inc. 

The content of the article reveals its char- 
acter and motives better than any brief de- 
scription here could do. You'd have to read 
it to appreciate the full force of its effort 
to make MacArthur what he isn’t. 

The next development was that a private 
book-publishing firm, Harper & Bro., issued 
a circular for the attention of librarians cata- 
loging January magazine material. 

It picked up for its catalog almost the 
exact, literal language of the blurb sent out 





by the American Mercury in adverti 
of the MacArthur smear. 

A copy of this effort in due time reached 
Mr. Luther Evans, chief assistant to the re- 
nowned Government poet, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, who is also Librarian of Congress by 
appointment. 

Mr. Evans, among his other duties, is dele- 
gated to organize a thing called the library 
bulletin of the Army War College, which is 
in turn sent out by the War Department to 
posts and stations around the world, calling 
to the troops’ attention things that ought to 
be read.” 

Now, the Army is careful what kind of 
literature it sends out to the troops. Mr 
Evans may propose, but it is the War Depart- 
ment that will dispose, in any case, and acci- 
dents don’t happen. 

Too many people check and recheck. 

Here is what went out in the February 

ue of the Army War College Library Bulle- 

tin in reference to Mercury's smear of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur: 
“A comprehensive and objective appraisal 
the general as Presidential timber, with 
ial reference to the character of his back- 
ers and an analysis of his military reputation 
before Pearl Harbor and after.” 

“Special reference” to such Mercury allega- 
tions this: General MacArthur is a de- 
feated general who didn’t plan the defense of 
the Philippines, and whose execution of the 
defense was a failure. General MacArthur is 
a brassed-up politician in uniform whcse 
mind is on anything but war. General Mac- 
Arthur is unreliable, dangerous, and up to 
no good 

Again, you would have to read the whole 
thing to get a full, fair view of it, but the 
summing up in one word is “smear.” 

And that is what the Army War College 
sent out to post libraries—bvt not with any 
tag on it saying “this is a publisher’s blurb 
for his own dirty work, folded into another 
publisher's clipsheet and passed on to you as 
sucl 

No, sir. That smear job was advertised in 
the War Department's bulletin with the esti- 
mate above quoted as the Army’s own esti- 
mate—official. 

February 23, Senator VANDENBERG wrote 
Secretary of War Stimson asking him what 
the Army’s motive was in doing such a thing. 
When he failed to get a reply by noon of 
March 9 (yesterday), Senator VANDENBERG 
took the floor of the Senate and reported the 
existence of the “appraisal” bulletin. 

He said of it, with justice: 

“It were better described 
smear of a great American character. 
I do not understand why the War Depart- 
ment should be propagandizing any ‘apprais- 
als of Presidential timber.’ 

“It occurs to me that this is none of the 
War Department’s business.” 

After he had finished his speech, the Sen- 
ator went back to his office and there found 
a special messenger, panting, with a letter 
from Secretary of War Stimson, delivered by 
hand and in haste. 

It attempted first to explain how the “ap- 
praisal” had got into the War Department’s 
bulletin, then to deny any intent to do harm, 
and then promised never to let such a thing 
happen again. 

This curious kind of explanation just won’t 
work for anybody who knows anything at all 
about the workings of the smear gang. 

“Accidents” of this sort just don’t happen, 
most especially with the chief assistant of 
that celebrated smearer, Archibald MacLeish, 
on the job. 

That's the same kind of “accident” Uncle 
Elmer Davis is always claiming whenever the 
Office of War Information gets caught slip- 
ping across one of its fourth-term twists. 
The “accident” is that it is discovered. 

Of one thing you may be sure in the Mac- 
Arthur case. It was done by the War De- 
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partment, but it won't be appreciated } 


Army. - 
General MacArthur’s career, m¢ sured 
alongside the mud spatters of the American 
Mercury, takes care of the truth of the ¢ me 
The Army venerates that career. Macar. 
thur's life as a soldier is a model for off 





and men alike. It can’t be hurt by 
But the mud is disgusting. And tha 
civilian superiors have helped sling 
gusts many a soldier even more than t! 
itself. 





New England Air Routes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
ersons of my State, including high offi- 
cials of municipal and State govern- 
ments, have sent me emphatic prot 
against the tecent ruling of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board drastically limiting 
air routes into Boston and New England. 
From these communications I have re- 
ceived the distinct impression that this 
bureaucratic opinion rendered by a 
single examiner of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board virtually creates a monopoly which 
bars the effective growth of Boston 
an airport and threatens to stifle com- 
mercial development, so far as use 
employment of air facilities in the N: 
England area is concerned. 

If these claims be true, as asserted by 
so many reputable citizens and public 
agencies, this opinion, which excludes 
the applications of several air-line com- 
panies, leaves the great seaport and air- 
port of Boston at the end of the line, 
so to speak, without adequate direct air 
communications with other parts of the 
country. As one who does not believe 
that all wisdom resides in bureaucratic 
boards of the Federal Government, I 
have entered my protest against this 
ruling and have asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to reconsider it. It must 
be clear to all that Boston is an espe- 
cially important—indeed vital—port, not 
only in our domestic affairs but also in 
transoceanic air transport, which will 
assume such great importance when the 
war is over. 

I understand that some of my other col- 
leagues from New England have joined in 
this protest, and I hope that we will be able 
to influence the judgments of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board so as to provide a fair and full 
opportunity for the port of Boston and New 
England to be recognized in the development 
plans for the extension of air service throu: 
out this country and the world. It is clear 
to me that if this Federal Bureau, which has 
by its ruling discriminated against Boston, 
penalized New England, and threatened to 
check the growth of our commerce and busi- 
ness, will not yield to the appeals of reason 
fairness, and justice for this important sec- 
tion of the country we will have no recourse 
but to try to correct this most unfortunat« 
and harmful situation by legislation. 
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“ I sure that all the Members of this 
H realizing and acknowledging the im- 

the port of Boston for sea-borne 

-borne commerce, will be most sym- 

with efforts made to insure l 

inity for development and expan n 

: facilities under an intelligent, well- 





ited pian. 
New England seek is just consid- 
1 the Federal bureaucracy. If v 
our rights properly adjudicated 
i itive departments 
nent, then we will appeal 


justice. 
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Staff Set. Roy L. Blackwell 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSO? 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March i0, 1944 
. Mr. BRYSON. Mr. 
rca tending my remarks 
a newspaper 


Speaker, by ex- 
in the Recorp, I 
clipping pointing 
t a typical example of the enthusiasm 
ind patriotism of the men from my sec- 
of the country in the prosecution 
the war. Roy L. Blackwell, the sub- 
- ject of the enclosed story, was born at 
; historic battleground of Cowpens. 


] s already done more than his share 
as will be seen, seeks to make other 
further contributions: 

. 23-Yrar-OLp Greer ARMY VETERAN WOULD 
ENTER Navy 
Jew Co_uMBIA, March 8.—With a piece of shrap- 


iis chest and proudly d 2 
Purple Heart and five campaign ribbons with 
denoting participation major 


_ sie 4 
splaying a 


in five 








f rements, 23-year-old Roy L. Ela vell, 

i rreer, a veteran of the African campaign, 

m- nteered for service with the Navy and 
\ir- temporarily accepted today at Fort Jack- 
ne ‘ armed forces induction center, pending 
air f er medical investigation of his injury. 
th I kwell, a crack shortstop in the Pied- 
rete nt League will no doubt be the only base- 
7 layer in the world—and one of a very 


n to see service in the Second World 
with both the Army and the Navy. 
A native of historic Cowpens, but with his 








ro- now in Greer, where his mother, Mrs 
ust e Blackwell, is living, Roy enlisted in the 


y on September 7, 
ile a member of 
ball team in the 
He received field 


1939, at Fort Bragg 
the Gyreensbcro, N. C., 
Piedmont League. 


artillery 





and tank de- 


yer basic training during his 3 years at 
1 t Bragg, and during recreation periods 
led in establishing a topnotch ball club 
i in his division. He had been playing baseball 
e the age of 13 and received bids from the 
ble , hington Senators, New York Yankees, 
he I n Red Sox, and Detroit Tigers in 1940 
1 1941, while playing with Fort Bragg serv- 

teams. 
At 8 a.m. on November 8, 1942, Blackwell's 
h- north African adventures began when he 


led at Oran with his tank destroyer outfit 

helred rout the French. But that was 

nly the beginning, as the battle for Tunisia 

es just ahead. His outfit was with the 

si- group that tried to storm through the now 
famous Kasserine Pass only to be forced back 

by the hard-charging panzer division of the 

wily desert fox, Marshal Rommel. A 

second attempt succeeded, Kasserine Pass 

was won, and Tunisia spread out before them. 
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Blackwell, now a staff sergeant, was wound- 
ed by shrapnel at Fonduck, Tunisia. It was 
15 1 fore he could obtain expert med- 
ical attention, and he’s lavish in } praise 
for the medics. Upon examina 1 it was 
found that a piece of shrapnel, app e 
a half-inch long and a half-ir 
was imbedded in his left chest ne 
rib. So today, former Staff Sgt - 
weil carries with him this mement i We 
Tunisia campaign 

AT COLUMBIA HOSPITAI 
r medical attention at Am an 
: hospital Sergeant Blackwell as i 
cough a half dozen evacuation hospitals 
to a station hospital at Constantine and w 


then carried by airplane to a general hospital 
in Casablanca. He on Easter Sun- 
day and sometime later arrived at il 


General Hospital, in B 


left there 


T 
ne LOV 






H Spital at 


went to the Moore General 
Asheville, N. C., where he was given a dis- 
charge from the Army. He then spent several 


at the Veterans’ Hospital in Columbia 
The former Army staff sergeant, husky and 
handsome with curly black hair and a re 
smile, volunteered for further service thr¢ 
his k aft board No. 39 at Greer, 
was sent to Fort Jackson for his physical 
examination and possible induction. He has 
two brothers in the service, Pvt. (ist cl.) Cecil 
Blackwell with the marines in the South Pa- 
cific theater of war, and Pvt. Raymon 
well in the supply depot at Fort Bennirg 
“The Navy is fighting all over the w 
said Blackwell when asked why he preferred 
the Navy to the Army this time. “The Army 
moves too slow for me, so I'll try the Navy.” 


dy 
ugn 
l dr 


Cal 








A Man of Faith 


EXTENSION OF R 


OFr 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
inserting in the Rrcorp a letter from one 
of the finest men I have ever known. At 
the present time this man, Lt. Erling 
Jacobson, is serving as a chaplain in the 

United States Navy the Pacific war 
zone. My opinion of him is, I know, 
shared by all who have had the privilege 
of his acquaintance. His kindliness, 
sense of fair play, and his understanding 
of his fellow man have endeared him not 
only to the people of his particular faith, 
but to those of other faiths as well. Our 
friendship is of some years’ standing. 
Over that period of time we have dis- 
cussed Many problems and questions 
concerning our country and its future. 

It has also been my privilege to appear 

before his brotherhood group on vari- 

ous occasions to discuss national mat- 
ters of the moment. The brotherhood 
group, like their pastor, were vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of our Nation, and 
my contacts with them not only cemented 
personal friendships, but they also made 
my faith in America so much stronger. 

| When Lieutenant Jacobson left his 

| pastorate in Missoula to enter his coun- 

| try’s service he did so because he felt 


6 


MARKS 


in 


there was a real need for the type of work 


he could perform. I know he felt keenly 
about leaving Missoula and that that 
feeling was reciprocated by those who 


knev 





e is no doubt He wv 1 
n happy livi h i 
be ceful Missoula ile hi 
country Was in danger and the world ina 


state of chacs. Considering h 
and his deep sense of duty, he could do no 
less and no more than follow the course 


iS Charat I 


he has chosen in offering his services to 
the Nation in its hour of need. Th 
he is doing an excellent job is taken fi 
ranted id we, who know hi fe t 
the shiv, regiment, « stat 1 to wl l 
he is ¢ 1ed is indeed a fortu 

We looking forward to the d 
when he will be back with us once again 
because he is truly one of God’s men and 


of Montana, are 


proud 


The letter follow 
SuHIPps COMPANY RECEIVING STATION 
I r Post OF? Navy 
S Francisco, Calif., Februar 7, 1944 
The H MICHA M 











DEA I am in few - 
ut f evening at the ¢ 1 r 
gui as te the 1 € a s t 
clamorir f consider: f I tt I 
realize that it t qt to do 
for a man in ie armed f es to write |} 
Congressman However, there can truly be 
nothing amiss for a man t te friend, 
can there, and especially when he seeKs no 
I ] cal largets, nor pei nal n? In fi 
I \ € fe Ww i . ‘ 
¥ yt} } ¢ = 
i n to } telephone and 
friend is How's th 

I know some g of how tl! 1 
you. I have been noticing by ‘ 

I papers and periodical! are do- 

g t kind job th I I , 

e £ } \ y l W id 1 «€ 
got Cc nd, incide did 
ever e to hear r¢ ry ( 
appt I S, espec V e € 
Affairs The il i had His dir 
If ever we eeded le he 4 
formed, Chr an men on t committee 
it now dad he € 5 ¥ 1 see 


l é 

t is ne t disillusioning, I I 
Db the f ) - 

come defe t nd despa 

as dome and ernat 1 ft ler 

concerned but I I she fI é 

man of I h iif I did n k ¥ a 

} if "ie i n Ce < lr e 

I vy Ch i « 

tives, and w tudy t f ¢ 3 

approved M God give 1 r 

colieagues the wisdom, the charity 

courage which ¥ be required for 

when we have finished ours of spanking e 


hasty men. 











months of which wer I 
and forward area Encountered 
of the hazards to health nd t 
thus far have been spared any serious t i 
The wilting heat of these tropics has been 
one of the most disagreeable features of 
life alth« it t y rt e 
any too enjoyable either I didn't expect 
comfort and luxury, wever, and 

y better to fight this war 

hores. As a general rule the boys rea 
this too and consequently carry on like good 
sailors. 

My work is as challenging and tere ig 

as al ing can be. The chaplaincy ca t 
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me 


Al 


affec I eve The contact with fam- 
ily life nes, and the friendships one 
forms when one remains in a pastorate ior 
a number ears are priceless beyond words. 

My people are very faithful about writing 
me so I keep up with affairs in beloved Mis- 
ouia i western Montana A ou know, 
Iam on leave for the duration I shall re- 
turn if and wher 

The hou late, Mike, so I will have to 

cure Please give my best regards to Mrs 
Mansfield 1 to the daughter who, I sup- 
pose ting to be quite a young lady by 
this t Again, my best wishes and God's 
richest | 

I , 


OBSON, 





Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include herewith a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Albin C. Swen- 
son, of the Swenson Land & Cattle Co., 
Stamford, Tex., in which he reports the 
proceedings at a recent Texas & South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association con- 
vention held in Houston, Tex. 

Apparently, deep down in that fine 
American heart in Texas there is resent- 
ment at the intrusion of meddlesome 
xovernment. Bureaucracy with all its 
powers and tin-pan thinking has upset 
the normal processes of food production 
to such an extent that the meat supply 


of the country is endangered. These 
facts are gradually becoming appre- 
ciated by the American people the 


length and breadth of the land, and re- 
sentment against unnecessary Govern- 
ment interference in the lives of our citi- 
zens is being manifested in no uncertain 
terms in recent elections. 

Under our system of government as 
provided by the Constitution, the only 
remedy that people have in situations 
of this kind is the ballot box and so long 
as the right of suffrage is held inviolate 
there can be no doubt that our beloved 
country will survive the half-baked and 
crackpot sophistry of inexperienced and 
impractical people in authority. I pre- 
dict that November 7, 1944, will prove to 
be a day of remembrance as a renais- 
sance of the American constitutional 
system of government and that fine pa- 
triotic heart deep in that great State 
of Texas will again beat with the glory 
of true Americanism. 

The letter follows: 

STAMFORD, TEx., March 7, 
The Honorable JAMEs C. AUCHINCLOss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drag Jr: I have just attended the annual 
convention of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, which was held in 
Houston on February 28, 29, and March 1. 

I thought that you would be interested in 


1944, 


lready been adviseu. The Houston papers 
I ed the meetings in fair shape only, but 
I could not find any reference in the New 
Deal Fort Worth Star Telegram, or that fine 
and independent Dallas News. 

The gist of Claude McCan’s remarks (the 
president of the association) were about as 
follows: 

“There are now approximately 82,000,000 
head of cattle, an excess of from 15,000,000 to 
17,000,000, but due to the ruination of the 
feeder almost every animal now being slaugh- 
tered produces one-third less beef. A waste 
of 231, percent in the beef supply. 

“The columnist Drew Pearson has been ac- 
cusing the cattlemen of maintaining a lobby 
of more than 200 men in Washington, and 
with possession of unlimited funds. The 
truth happens to be, as you well Know, that 
there is one man who is working in Washing- 
ton, and the funds are so scanty that it is 
ridiculous that such a large industry has so 
little at its disposal with which to defend 
itself 

“He quoted Colonel Logan, of the Service 
of Supply, as having advised him last June 
that the Army and Navy were only getting 
50 percent of their beef requirements and 
that it was going to be worse. 

“Live cattle are not beef, they must go 
through the intricate channels of feeding, 
marketing, etc. before beef is available. 
Through Government regulation and inter- 
ference the natural laws have so been inter- 
fered with that the feeder’s cost has risen 
$20 per head and at the same time, the price 
at which he can sell to tie packer has been 
lowered, and Vinson advises that they are 
trying to still lower that price. The feeder 
is about licked and cannot feed. (As you 
know the packer receives the subsidies, not 
the producer or feeder.) 

“Calves are worth more as killers to the 
packer than they would be at a price which 
would allow the feeder to live. 

“Allow the feeder to break even only, and 
he would function and find the feed. There 
is no real shortage of feed. 

“Every regulation which the O. P. A. has 
made has discouraged the feeder and if he 
knew of everything that is going on in Wash- 
ington, we vould be scared to death.” 

All the above from a Demo¢rat from Vic- 
toria, Tex. (In the “Old South” of Texas.) 

From the producer's standpoint his protein 
in the form of cottonseed cake, when he has 
been able to get it, now costs $60.90 a ton, 
as against $35 in January 1942 and $40 in 
January 1943. His bundle feed (sorghum 
stover), which is so essential to feed the ani- 
mals over the winter when the grass has 
dried up or gone, has ranged from 12 to 18 
cents a bundle, as against 2 to 3 cents a bun- 
dle a few years ago. An animal being main- 
tained over the winter, such as the breed- 
ing cows and bulls, and running on dried-up 
pasturage, needs about 1 to 2 pounds of cake 
and a bundle of sorghum a day. The pro- 
ducer is working with half the necessary 
help, and his labor costs have not only gone 
up but he suffers from the work of inexpe- 
rienced young boys and old men. 

A large percentage of the cattle producers 
operate on borrowed money from the banks, 
and it is possible that many will go under, 
yet they are accused of being on strike and 
of withholding their animals, in spite of the 
fact that their feeder market has been taken 
away from them, and their animals are not fit 
for market. All of this you know, but it 
does no harm to repeat it. 

Judge Montague, the assistant attorney, 
made a brilliant speech and received an ova- 
tion. This is remarkable when you read the 
following notes from his talk, and when you 
consider that he was talking to dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrats in the South. 

He fully explained the “meat plan” and re- 


report 


learning of what transpired, if you have not | lated how it had been accepted as workable 
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and feasible, by the Army, Navy, ¢ 
sional committees, Marvin Jones a 
Government egencies, and at one 1 
President himself. The plan has n¢ 
allowed to be put into effect. 

He advised that the purpose of ; 
was to get control of the peoples’ f 
when this was accomplished, the 
would be under the absolute contr 
Government. He went on to say 
method has been copied from Hit et 
who started out in this manner 

The prices of eattle are much lowe; 
the limits set by Congress when th: 
authority to O. P. A. The prices in 1 l 
were stated as those of September 1942 
not attention was paid to this and the O. fF 
acts were absolutely illegal. 

He related that he had bee pres: 
congressional hearing when four O, p 
officials openly admitted and boasted 
they had been given the job of getting aroy; 
the law and they seemed very pleased y 
themselves in their success. He stated { 
he had never witnessed anything so braze; 

He advised that the President had ordereq 
that the thirteen billions which had been 
returned from the Army, be kept in a sp 
cial fund and not returned to the general 
fund. 

The people who are running our Govern. 
ment are trying to change our form of living, 
and are following the teachings of Karl Marx 
Mein Kampf states that the first step in gain- 
ing contro] of the people is to get control of 
the food. 

While our boys are fighting for demo 
our Government is trying to destroy 
home. 

He has been persecuted over the telephone 
in distinct campaigns of intimidation 

He has been thoroughly frightened at the 
trend of inside events, but has gained a 
great deal of hope since the Barkiey epis 
However, a hard battle was ahead of u 

As you no doubt know, Montague 
from Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board in Chi- 
cago, gave a very interesting address on the 
value of meat as a food, its protein, vita- 
mins, etc., and made direct comparisons with 
cereals and other substitutes which have been 
advocated by many radicals in the Govern- 
ment and in certain colleges—Cornell nota- 
bly. I cannot remember the mass of data 
which he presented, but he wound up, after 
stating and giving figures and proof, 

4 ounces of meat equals 5 bowls of oatmea 
and if you didn’t like oatmeal you could get 
the same food value from eating 16 bow!s of 
Post Toasties. He didn’t believe that the 
boys in the Army would like that. 

The Honorable RicHarpD M. KLEBERG, of Ccr- 
pus Christi, Tex., and who is up for reelect 
this fall, gave an amazing address for a House 
Democrat. 


mes 


| He roundly criticized Government bureaus 


and branded them as nullifiers of the Con- 
stitution and defeatists in their philosop! 


| “If the administration bureaucrats thin 





that we won't fight for those rights, they are 
a damn sight more wrong even than they a! 
in their policies.” 

The days of Valley Forge were the da) 
“that tried men’s souls,” and these days are 
here again, and it is strange how men lea! 
from experience and promptly forget. All c! 
this relating to Government policies. 

Mentioning him by name, Franklin Delan 
Roosevelt, he stated, “May I pray God that 
his [Roosevelt’s] wisdom and patriotism will 
prevent him from seeking a fourth term.” 

Subsidies are wrong in principle and leave 
money in the hands of the consumer to bu) 
nonessentials. “That looks like inflation to 
me.” 

It has been said that without subsidies the 
cost of meat to the consumer would be ap- 






































































$6 person pe This he 
evel f true, s ed: “This is 
price to sell the )€ ‘ f Tex S 
4 : , 

e ¥v ire ru! Govern- 
? Amer il ur policies of 

( ! € compare Vv 1e doct 
y Ol Kings and et es I 

I Marx 

> at home Vv are ma IY ey 
i ece e bsidies re pass 2 
») are hen 2 e W ) 
ng to F. D. R., “‘if ere is 01 ons 
run this country, it should be 
military secret, as it would be ou! 
KLEB o received an ovation. There is 

f labor-unionism in his district 
Perhaps you have already received a copy 
resolutions, which were adopted with- 
e dissenting vote, from an aggrega- 


f several hundred, many of whom were 
humble farmers and ranchers. 
The O. P. A. has failed completely in estab- 


a proper relationship between feed 
livestock, as well as in everything else 
ey have handled, and the Congress is pe- 
ned to bring O. P. A. within the provi- 


the law, as passed by Congress in 


rhe association is in favor of extending the 
life of O. P. A. on June 30: 











Provided, however 
1. There is a special prohibition against 
subsidies 
That there be eliminated from its per- 
nel every man who is not a true Amer- 
in, and that all Fascists and followers of 
Carl Marx be thrown out. 
That methods and rules be simpli- 
© 
4. That all citizens be restored to th con- 
tional rights and to their l in the 
That the powers of the O. P. A. be con- 


ed ») those that 


are essential. 





there be cooperation and an end 
confusion. 

They endorse the meat-management plan. 
They recommend the trimming cf herds, 
nd the lowering of the number of cattle. 
(This is in order to save the herds and pas- 
tures, and has been forced on them.) 

Urge the members to have as many animals 
go to slaughter as soon as possible, to help 
the shortage in spring and summer 
and the glut in fall. (The regular channel 

f meat marketing, feeding, etc., used to take 
care of this. The Government has now de- 

yed this.) 

Blame ceiling prices for the chaotic state 


? ieve 


( airs and petition for their rescinding at 
once (I haven't seen anybody who believes 
that the elimination of ceiling prices and the 


adoption and working of the meat-manage- 
ment plan would increase the price to the 
C sum 
Desire to prevent inflation but resent 
agriculture is bearing the whole burden. 
Deplore the agencies that have taken the 


that 


place of Congress and urge that Congress 

assert their rights and make the laws of the 

future, and allow the courts to function. 
The president of the association advised 


at the above resolutions were the most im- 
portant that have ever been made and that 
they are binding on the officers and directors 


of the association. He further urged that 
all the members present explain them to their 
neighbors and secure their support for the 


principles involved. 

Many oldtimers stated that they have never 
attended this convention when such a unity 
Ol purpose was shown. 

I circulated around pretty well with those 
Who were present during those few days, and 
they consisted of the humble little fellow 
and some of 


means and large properties. 
Ti 


ere was not a single one who wanted a cent 
XC—Ap 


p.—T7 
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and under all the aps whicl bee 
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that the G« 
1em, and curtailed the meat su} 


cater 


vernment has thwarte 


to some labor 1 whose 


c 
, - + } , 
1 spite of their large wage 








Dp. ir 








44} ll e 
to pay $6 more nnu I 
believe that the beef is - 
portant as any other € 

I am encouraged in the hope that thes 
men will vote as k, but sho 
course, some other } D. R. rece t 
nomination they will vote as usua 

In talking with feeders from the C« 


and Middle West, I find the same spi: 
t would surprise me very much if such 
States went F. D. R. I wish that you coul 

blow down here V 
that it would be very interesting to you, but 
such pleasure 


and pey us a vi 


jaunts 


are just not pt 





these hectic days. At any rate you Cannot 

accuse me of not having written you a lette 
If you find time to read all of this and its 

contents bring up any questions 1 your 


mind, or should you like to secure data which 
I might dig up, please call on 


Sincerely 


1e 
me 


yours 





We Must Be Differert! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponsibilities of the American people on 
the home front in this war are indeed 
great. Not only are we challenged to 
exert every effort to back up the men and 
women in the service, in order that vic- 
tory may be ours on the battlefield, but 
we must maintain the domestic economy 
of our country and protect the demo- 
cratic processes for which all of u 
fighting. 

At times, some may feel that the load 
is getting heavy and that perhaps they 
are doing a little more than their share. 
If there are times like that, we should 
think of the boys who are sacrificing 
their lives, and the families who have 
received black-edged messages telling 
them of the loss of a loved one in the 
armed services of our Nation. 

A friend recently sent me a transcript 
of a sermon delivered by Rev. Carl Fred- 
rick Johnson, of the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, of Thief River -Falls, 
Minn., in memoriam of Leonard Sanders, 
a young soldier killed in action in a for- 
eign land. 

One of the thoughts expressed in this 
sermon has lingered in my mind con- 
stantly: 

He will have given his life in vain if we 
continue to live as if this had not happened. 
We must be different from now on. 


are 


That is how we can in a small way pay 
tribute to our fallen heroes and assure 
that they shall not have died in vain, 
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to } family La ar familie 
and t there will be more families in like 
circumstanc No Leonard will have given 
t life in vain if we continue to live as if 
th had not happened. Ve must be dif- 
ferent from row on Our interest in the 
war and its efforts must be increased Ve 





make the sacrifices which our Govern- 








ment asks of us, and make them cheerfully 
Yet if we buy bonds as quickly as they come 
from the print shop, and fail to become dif- 
ferent spiritually, we are prolonging the con- 
flict and assuring ourselves of another even 
more deadly than this. We love our flag, but 
if wv sh to insure its safety we must raise 
the banner of the cross the proper station 
Leonard and others gave their lives and still 
others are giving theirs to keep for us the 
freedom to worship we please or not to 
worship if we so please. By nonuse we lose 


the freedom. That 
have already lost 

“Therefore, let us also, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
ne lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, 
lcoking to Jesus, the author and perfector of 
our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
endured the cross. despising shame, and hath 
sat down at the right hand of the throne of 
God” (Hebrews 12:1-2). 

There is a way in which we all can help 
make the sacrifice of this life work for good 
in this community and throughout the world. 
God has a place for each of us, and if we 
find that place and serve faithfully we will 
be honoring God and those who give their 
lives. You of the bereaved family can find 
comfort in doing things for him and for 
others. May God help us to serve so that 
Leonard and the others do not give their 
lives in vain. 


which we do not use we 





Agreement Between Australia and 


New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMA 


OF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing agreement between Australia and 
New Zealand, signed at Canberra Janu- 
ary 21, 1944: 

His Majesty's Government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the Dominion of New Zealand 
(hereinafter referred to as the two Govern- 
ments) having met in conference at Canberra 
from the 17th to the 21st January 1944 and 
desiring to maintain and strengthen the close 
and cordial relations between the two Gov- 
ernments do hereby enter into this Agree- 
ment. 


KS 


OF OBJECTIVES OF AUSTRALIAN-NEW 
ZEALAND CO-OPERATION 


1. The two Governments agree that as a 
preliminary provision shall be made for fuller 
exchange of information as regards both the 
views of each Government and the facts in 
the possession of either bearing on matters 
of common interest 

2. The two Governments give mutual as- 
surances that on matters which appear to 
be of common concern each Government will 
so far as possible be made acquainted with 


DEFINITION 








the mind of the other before views are ex- 
pressed elsewhere by either. 

3. In furtherance of the above provisions 
with respect to exchange of views and infor- 
mation the two Governments agree that there 
shall be the maximum degree of unity in the 
presentation elsewhere of the views of the 
two countries 

4. The two Governments agree to adopt | 
an expeditious and continuous means of con- 
sultation by which each party will obtain di- 
rectly the opinions of the other 

5. The two Governments agree to act to- 
gether in matters of common concern in the 
South West and South Pacific areas 

6. So far as compatible with the existence 
of separate military commands the two Gov- 
ernments agree to co-ordinate their efforts for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


ARMISTICE AND SUBSEQUENT ARRANGEMENTS 


7. The two Governments declare that they 
have vital interests in all preparations for 
any armistice ending the present hostilities 
or any part thereof and also in arrangements 
subsequent to any such armistice and agree 
that their interests should be protected by 
representation at the highest level on all 
armistice planning and executive bodies. 

8. The two Governments are in agreement 
that the final peace settlement should be 
made in respect of all our enemies after hos- 
tilities with all of them are concluded. 

9. Subject to the last two preceding clauses 
the two Governments will seek agreement 
with each cther on the terms of any armistice 
to be concluded. 

10. The two Governments declare that they 
should actively participate in any armistice 
commission to be set up. 

11. His Majesty's Government in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia shall set up in Aus- 
tralia and His Majesty’s Government in the 
Dominion of New Zealand shall set up in New 
Zealand armistice and post hostilities plan- 
ning ccmmittees and shall arrange for the 
work of these committees to be co-ordinated 
in order to give effect to the views of the re- 
spective Governments. 

12. The two Governments will collaborate 
generally with regard to the location of ma- 
chinery set up under international organiza- 
tion such es the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and in par- 
ticular with regard to the location of the 
Far Eastern Committee of that Administra- 
ticn. 

SECURITY AND DEFENSE 


13. The two Governments agree that with- 
in the framework of a general system of world 
security a regional zone of defense compris- 
ing the South West and South Pacific areas 
shall be established and that this zone should 
be based on Australia and New Zealand, 
stretching through the arc of islands North 
and North East of Australia to Western 
Samoa and the Cook Islands. 

14. The two Governments regard it as a 
matter of cardinal importance that they 
should both be associated not Only in the 
membership but also in the planning and 
establishment of the general international 
organisation referred to in the Moscow Dec- 
laration of October 1943 which organisation 
is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states and open 
to membership by all such states large or 
small for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

15. Pending the re-establishment of law 
and order and the inauguration of a system of 
general security the two Governments hereby 
declare their vital interest in the action on 
behalf of the community of nations contem- 
plated in Article V of the Moscow Declaration 
of October 1943. For that purpose it is 
agreed that it would be proper for Australia 
and New Zealand to assume full responsibility 
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for policing or sharing in policing such 








a 


in the South West and South Pacific as 
from time to time be agreed upon. 


ognised principle of 
that 
war by any power of naval, military 
installations 
sovereignty or control of another power 5 
not in itself afford any basis for territ 
claims or right of sovereignty or control af 
the conclusion of hostilities. 











16. The two Governments accept as a ; 
international p: 
the construction and use in ti 
in under 


any territory 


CIVIL AVIATION 
17. The two Governments agree that 


regulation of all air transport services 


be subject to the terms of a convention w 
will supersede the convention relating to 
regulation of aerial navigation. 

18. The two Governments declare that t 
air services using the international air tru: 
routes should be operated by an interna- 
tional air transport authority. 

19. The two Governments support the 
principles that (a) full control of the inter- 
national air trunk routes and the ownersh); 
of all aircraft and ancillary equipment 
should be vested in the international! air 
transport authority and (b) the interna- 
tional air trunk rcutes should themselves 
be specified in the international agreement 
referred to in the next succeeding clause 

29. The two Governments egree that the 
creation of the international air transpcrt 
authority should be effected by an interna- 
tional agreement. 

21. Within the framework of the 
set up under any such international agrec- 
ment the two Governments support (a) 
right of each country to conduct all 
transport services within its own nation 
jurisdiction including its own contigu 
territcries subject only to agreed interna- 
tional requirements regarding safety f: - 
ties, landing and transit rights for interna- 
tional services and exchange of mails 
the right of Australia and New Zealand 
utilize to the fullest extent their pr« 
capacity in respect of aircraft and raw 
terials for the production of aircraft, 

(c) the right of Australia and New Zealand 
to use a fair proportion of their own per- 
sonnel agencies and materials in operat 
and maintaining international air trunk 
routes 

22. In the event of failure to obtain 
satisfactory international agreement 
tablish and govern the use of internatioi 
air trunk routes the two Governments wi 
support a system of air trunk routes con- 
trolled and operated by Governments of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations under 
Government cwnership. 

23. The two Governments will act jointly 
support of the above-mentioned princip! 
with respect to civil aviation and each ¥ 
inform the other of its existing interest 
and commitments as a basis of advancil 
the policy herein agreed upon. 

DEPENDENCIES AND TERRITORIES 

24. Following the procedure adopted at th 
conference which has just concluded the t' 
Governments will regularly exchange infor- 
mation and views in regard to all develcp- 
ments in or affecting the islands of the 
Pacific. 

25. The two Governments take note of the 
intention of the Australian Government to 
resume administration at the earliest possible 
moment of those parts of its territories which 
have not yet been reoccupied. 

26. The two Governments declare that the 
interim administration and ultimate disposal 
of enemy territories in the Pacific is of vit 

importance to Australia and New Zealand and 
that any such disposal should be effected only 
with their agreement and as part of a general 
Pacific settlement. 

27. The two Governments declare that no 
change in the sovereignty or system of con- 
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FARE AND ADVANCEMENT OF NATIVE PEOPLES 


OF THE PACIFIC 
two Governments declare that in 


ig inciples of the Atlantic Char- 
ie Pacific the doctrine of trusteeship 
applicable in the case of the man 


The 


the p 














territories of which the two Gov 
ts are mandatory powers) is applicable in 
principle to all colonial territories, in 


Pacific and elsewhere, and that the main 
e of the trust is the welfare of the 
pe yples and their social, economic, and 
al deve.opment 

) The tw Governments agree that the 

f the irious territories of the Pacific 
welfare of ir inhabitants cannot 





promoted without a greater 
boration between the nu 
concerned in their c 
uch collaboration is particular] 


in regard to health services 


cessfully 
re of COlit 


ties 











ications, matters of native education 

p gical investigation, assistance in 

production, and material develop- 
generally 

The two Governments agree to promote 

tablishment at the earliest possible date 

egional organisation with advisory 


s which could be called the South Seas 
; I il Commission and to which, in addi- 
to representatives of Australia and New 
ind, there might be accredited represent- 


of the Governments of the United 

K 1 ind the United States of America 

he French Committee of National 

1. The two Governments agree that it shall 

Z f inction of such South Seas Regional 
e ( mission as may be established to secure 
- = sass COM T yn policy on social, economic and po- 


il development directed towards the ad- 
and well-being of the native peo- 
es themselves and that in particular the 
shall (a) Recommend 
s for the participation of natives in ad- 
tration in increasing measure with a 
to promoting the ultimate attainment 
If-government in the form most suited 
the circumstances of the native peoples 


emen 


( mission arrarge- 


ernea, 
b) Recommend arrangements for material 
lopment, including production, finance, 
mmunications and marketing; 


Recommend arrangements for co-ordi- 


n of health and medical services and 
ication; 
Recommend arrangements for mainte- 


nee and improvement of standards of na- 
ve welfare in regard to labour conditions 
d participation of natives in administra- 
and social services; 
Recommend arrangements 
ition in economic, social, 
ropological research; and 
Make and publish periodical reviews of 
towards the development of self- 


for collab- 
medical and an- 


erning institutions in the islands of the 

- Pacific and in the improvement of standards 

” f living, conditions of work, education, 
health, and general welfare. 


MIGRATION 

32. In the peace settlement or other nego- 
ations the two Governments will accord one 
ther full support in maintaining the ac- 
pted principle that every Government has 
the right to control immigration and emi- 
gration in regard to all territories within its 
jurisdiction 

33. The two Governments will collaborate 
exchange full information and render full 
assistance to one another in all matters con- 
cerning migration to their respective terri- 


ics. 
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dom, the Government of the United States of 


Ame-ica, the Government of the Netherlands 
I atl 
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Cor weaitt 
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35. The two gove 
their 
veloped by (i 
defense 


co-operation f 


matters of 
organisation equipm 









(within) exercising 

der a common doctrin 

(iv) interchange of 

nation of policy f the production of muni- 
tions aircraft and supply i S id for 
shipping to insure the € possible de- 
gree of mutual aid consistent with the main- 


tenance of the policy of 
local production; 


self sufficiency, 


(b) collaborati in external policy ull 
matters affecting the peace, welfare and g i 
government of the Pacific should be s 


through the exchange of inf 
frequent Ministerial c 

(c) the develo} 
Australia and Nev 


rmation and 
nsultation; 
pment of commerce 


Zealand 


ind their indus- 


trial development should be pursued by con- 
sultation and in agreed cases by joint plan- 
nings; 

(d) there should be co-operation in achiev- 


ing full employment in Australia and 





Zealand an‘ the hest standards of social 
security both within their bcrders and 


throughout the 





islands of the Pacific and 
other territories for which they may jointl 
or severally be wholly or partly responsible; 
and 
(e) there should be co-operation in en- 
couraging missiona work and all other ac- 
tivities directed towards the rovement 
of the welfare of the native people the 


islands and terr Pacific 

36. The two Governments declare their d 
to have the adherence to 
out in the last 


itories of the 





sire the 


set preceding clause of any 





other Government having or controlling ter- 
ritories in the Pacific. 
37. The two Governments agree that the 


methods to be used for car 
visions of clause 35 of 
of other provisions of this agreement shall 
be consultation, exchange of inf 
and, where applicable, joint planning. 
further agree that such methods shall 
clude (a) conferences of Ministers of State 
to be held alternately in Canberra and Well- 
ington, it being the aim of the two Govern- 
ments that these conferences be held at least 
twice a year; (b) conferences of Depart- 
mental officers and technical experts; (c) 
meetings of standing inter-governmental 
committees on such subjects as are agreed 
to by the two Governments; (d) the fullest 
use of the status and functions of the High 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Australia in New Zealand and of High 
Commissioner of the Dominion of New Zea- 
land in Australia; (e) regular exchange of 
information; (f) exchange of officers; and 





rmation 
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RATIFICATION AND TITLE OF A MENT 

43. This agreement subject to ratifica- 
tion by the respective Governments and shal] 
come into force as soon as both Government 
have tifled the eeme d have notified 
each other accordingly It is intended tha 
such 1r fica Wlll take place ’ oon as 
possible after the signing of this agreeme) 

44. This agreement shall be known as the 
Australian-New Zealand Agreeme 144 

Dated this twenty-first day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four 

Signed on behalf of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment the Dominion of New Zealand 

Signed on behalf of His Majest Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth of Australia 





The Jewish National Home in Palestine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a letter from Rabbi 
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Leon I. Feuer, director of the American 
Zionist Emergency Council at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Rabbi Feuer speaks for the 
Zionists of America in the absence of 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver: And I also include a copy 
of the remarks I made before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on February 8, 
1944. 

Since receiving this letter I have had 
the pleasure of a personal. visit from 
Rabbi Feuer, who came to my office in 
the House Office Building to discuss the 
pending resolution, and found him to be 
an intelligent and high-type American 
with constructive ideas. 

The American Zionist Emergency 
Council include such constituent organi- 
zations aS Hadassah, Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America, Mizrachi Or- 
ganization of America, Poale Zion-Zeire 
Zion of America, and the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 

The letter from Rabbi Feuer follows: 


AMERICAN ZIONIST EMERGENCY COUNCIL, 

Washington, D. C., February 14, 1944, 

HAMILTON FIsH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN FisH: I want you to 
know how deeply all of us appreciate the fact 
that you voluntarily appeared to make a 
statement on the Palestine resolution before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. I am 
sure that the appearance of one of the au- 
thors of the original Fish-Lodge resolution 
must have carried great moral weight with 
the committee. You have once again done 
an outstanding service for a great cause, and 
we are deeply grateful. 

I have not had the pleasure of meeting you 
personally, but I hope to make up for that 
in a very short time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rabbi LEon I. Fever, 
Director, Washington Bureau, 


Hon 


Mr. Speaker, the following are the re- 
marks made by me on February 8, 1944, 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 
Mr. FisuH. Mr. Chairman and members of 

the Committee on Foreign Affairs, it is a great 
honor and privilege for me to come back here 
to this committee table around which I sat 
for some 20 years as a member of your dis- 
tinguished committee. 

I know very well that any words that I may 
add to this subject will not be at all persua- 
sive to those of you who have studied this 
question, but it does not do any harm, I 
believe, to look at the record. I am not quite 
sure whether you, Mr. Chairman, were a mem- 
ber of your committee in 1922 when we 
adopted the so-called Zionist resolution, or 
the Fish-Lodge resolution in favor of estab- 
lishing a homeland for the Jews in Palestine. 
And I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
were you a member of the committee at that 
time in 1922? 

Chairman BLoom. No. 

Mr. Fisu. Therefore, nobody on the com- 
mittee was a member then? 

Chairman Bioom. That is right. 

Mr. FisH. And perhaps that is the reason, 
Mr. Chairman, because I have the highest re- 
gard for you personally, that you overlooked 
the little fact in this pamphlet which I read 
last night, and which I think has been so 
ably edite¢ “The Jewish National Home in 
Palestine,” and failed to mention the fact 
that a member of this committee, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, introduced in 1922 
a resolution endorsing the Balfour resolu- 








tion, and as a matter of record, and I am 
very proud of the record, I was the sponsor of 
that resolution. 

It was known then as the Fish-Lodge 
resolution, and it placed the approval of 
Congress upon the Balfour resolution for the 
establishment of a homeland in Palestine for 
Jews with certain restrictions as to religion. 

To have the record correct, it so happened 
that both the Lodge resolution and the Fish 
resolution passed our respective Houses, but 
in the parliamentary mix-up the Fish reso- 
lution was the only one that went through 
and was sighed by President Harding. It was 
an act of Congress and not a proclamation 
of the President, who merely signed the reso- 
lution. 

I have noticed in recent years—and I say it 
with the utmost good humor—that some of 
Zionists have perhaps unintentionally 
overlooked the fact that the author of this 
resolution, who happened to be a noninter- 
ventionist before the war, has been perhaps 
deliberately overlooked by others as the spon- 
sor of the resolution, but I want to go on 
record as saying that does not make a particle 
of difference to me. I do not change my 
views after I make up my own mind if I be- 
lieve in a thing and they are my convictions. 
I stand by it just the same, whether anybody 
is against me cr everybody is against me. 

I was a Zionist back in 1922, I am a Zionist 
teday, and I am more of a Zionist than ever 
before now because there is more need for 
Zionism today to take care of these homeless 
Jewish people in Palestine, who are the vic- 
tims of persecution, hatred, and bigotry, than 
ever before, so that these hunted and perse- 
cuted Jews of central and western Europe 
may find a refuge in Palestine, which was 
their original homeland. 

This is no new matter, Mr. Chairman, for 
your committee; since 1922 we have had this 
matter up many times. 

In looking over my files yesterday I came 
across some telegrams, and I came here not 
only by the prompting of my own mind and 
own heart but also was instigated, I am glad 
to say, by many Jewish organizations in my 
district as well as many prominent Jewish 
people. Perhaps before I go any further I 
should read you just one of the telegrams 
that I have received. It is addressed to me: 

“On behalf of 3,500 Jewish citizens of New- 
burgh, I urge your immediate public endorse- 
ment of House Resolutions 418 and 419 and 
ask that you notify the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of your stand. I recall your sponsor- 
ship of the Lodge-Fish resolution of a quar- 
ter century ago, one of the finest actions taken 
during your lengthy public service. Today, 
as never before, it is vital that the United 
States publicly and officially stand back of 
Prime Minister Churchill, who has always 
been a friend of world Jewry in voiding the 
dastardly white paper which threatens cessa- 
tion of immigration-into Palestine March 
$1, 1944. Alleged suspension of the white 
paper as reported in the press is a subterfuge. 
It merely extends visa rights to several thou- 
sand immigrees but closes the door t) multi- 
thousands who, if denied entry where 
wanted, will die the Hitlerian death. Estab- 
lishment of a Jewish commonwealth, as 
urged in the Lodge-Fish resolution in 1922, 
is paramount today. Palestine has been in 
the vanguard of the United Nations, only land 
in the Near East heart and soul with us in 
winning the war. Palestine welcomes all the 
Nazi victims who can be transported, and re- 
member the Mediterranean today is ours. I 
urge your valiant effort in this matter. En- 
list your friends and have them notify the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of their attitude 
on this nondebatable humanity-saving pro- 
posal.” 

It is signed “Seymour S. Cohen, president 
of the Newburgh Jewish Community Council.” 

I sent them this telegram: 

“SEYMOUR COHEN, 

“President, Newburgh 
Jewish Community, Newburgh, N. ¥.2 


the 
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“In compliance with your friendly and ap 
worded request as president of the New; 
Jewish Community Council and that of F 
F. Miller, of the Newburgh Chapter of H 
sah, and Louis Leis, of the Walden J 
Community Center, and numerous other I 
have spoken to Chairman BLoom 
ranged with his complete accord and c 
ation to appear before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee this Tuesday morning in behalf 
of the Wright-Compton bill, urging that F 
estine be opened up to Jewish immigration 
in accordance with the terms of the L« . 
Fish resolution adopted by Congress 21 : 
ago. I agree it is more important than ever 
to provide a homeland in Palestine for e 
Jewish victims of Nazi brutality and perse- 
cution.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this, as I said bet 
is no new matter for the Committee 
Foreign Affairs. 

In looking over my files last evening in 
preparing a speech to deliver in the ¢ 
gress at some length so I would not take 
up the committee’s time unnecessarily, I 
found an original resolution back in 1939, 
signed by most of the members of the com- 
mittee who are here including the chairman, 
on this very question. This is the original 
with the signatures, and I think I can better 
read it in the corrected form. 

“We, the undersigned members of 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, desire to 
to the attention of the House and the St 
Department a declaration of the British Goy- 
ernment announced last Wednesday, May 17, 
which is a clear repudiation of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Gre 
Britain with respect to Palestine, dated De- 
cember 3, 1924.” 

“Article 7 of that treaty provides: 

“‘Nothing contained in the present co 
vention shall be affected by any modifica 
which may be made in the terms of the man- 
date, as recited above, unless such modifi- 
cations shall have been assented to by the 
United States.’ 

“The convention contains as a part thereof 
the Balfour Declaration and the League 
Nations mandate. Both the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the mandate recite the solemn 
pledges of the British Government ‘to facili- 
tate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine.’ 

“In this connection we further call to yor 
attention joint resolution of the Senate and 
the House, passed unanimously on June : 
1922, known as the Lodge-Fish resolutio! 
which recites: ‘That the United States « 
America favors the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.’ 

“Last Wednesday’s declaration of the Brit 
ish Government is a repudiation of the Bal- 
four Declaration, the mandate of the Leagu 
of Nations, and of direct concern to us, a vio- 
lation of article 7 of the treaty between t 
United States and Great Britain, in that the 
contemplated action of the British Govern- 
ment proposes to restrict further immig: 
tion of Jews into Palestine and to reduce th 
Jewish people in Palestine to a perman¢ 
minority status. On neither of these mat 
ters has cur Government been consulted, as 
required by the treaty. 

“We desire to point out to the Members 
the House and to call to the attention of tl 
State Department that Americans have in- 
vested over $100,000,000 in Palestine, relyiz 
upon the treaty between Great Britain and 
our Government, and upon which treaty th 
had the right to rely. It is the duty of t! 
American Government to protect these rights 
by proper protest and to see to it that the 
treaty is carried out in good faith. 

“As members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, we respectfully request the State De- 
partment to advise the British Government 
that the contemplated action, if carried out 

will be regarded as a violation of the British- 
American convention and will be viewed with 
disfavor by the American people.” 
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I npen to have written this statement. 

time I was a member of this commit- 

nd that is why I have the original in 

i it is signed by Sol Bloom, of New 

y Luther A. Johnson, of Texas; John Kee, 

West Virginia; James P. Richards, of South 

na; James A. Shanley, of Connecticut; 

rd V. Izac, of California: Robert G. Al- 

Pennsylvania; W. O. Burgin, of North 

na: Hamilton Fish, of New York; George 

Tinkham, of Massachusetts; Edith 

} rse Rogers, of Massachusetts; Bruce Bar- 

f New York; Robert J. Corbett, of Penn- 

- John M. Vorys, of Ohio; and An- 

Cc. Schiffer, of West Virginia, all of 

were members of this committee and 

f whom are still members of this com- 

ee, and this is exactly what you are dis- 
day. 


s was the original white paper that we 














\ testing back in 1939. We saw the 
! of it at that time, and we pro- 

i, and we are still protesting it, because 

w if that is carried out it will be the 

end of immigration into Palestine, and it is 
unce and repudiation of the Balfour 

I ration and the mandate and conven- 


between the United States and Great 
I n and the end of the establishment of 

land for the Jews in Palestine which 
Congress has gone on record for, unani- 


Iam going to make a statement and will 
it to the press if they want it, because 
very short. I shall deliver a speech 

afternoon in Congress on the whole sub- 
and in some detail 

As the author of the Zionist resolution for 

meland for the Jewish people in Pales- 
enacted into law on September 21, 1922, 

I ur that there be no retreat, surrender, or 

compromise with the British betrayal of the 
mises and pledges given in the Balfour 
lution. There can be no compromise 

such a perfidious proposal to repudiate 
plighted word as set forth in the white 
to practically stop Jewish inrmigration 
Palestine on March 31, 1944. 
I hope that the Zionists all over the world 
will not yield to this proposed breach of trust 
rder to cajole the Arabs by double-crcoss- 
ing the Jewish people in Palestine and else- 
where and selling them out for a mess of 
porridge. 
I urge the President, the State Department, 
i the Congress to demand that there shall 
10 modification of our treaty rights in 
t without our consent 








The proposed disgraceful and shocking re- 
pudiation of the Balfour pledges, under 
which vast sums of money have gone from 


erica to Palestine to rebuild and establish 

as a place of refuge for hundreds of thou- 

nds of Jewish people of central Europe, 

st be vigorously opposed. There never 

a time when there was more need for 

such a homeland. There must be no com- 

mise, otherwise all past efforts will have 
en in vain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am going to ask your indulgence 
for a few minutes more to make a statement 

I do not know whether I have ever made 
licly or not until this day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. FisH 

Mr. Fisw. It hes a bearing on this subject. 

I agree with everything the gentleman 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had to say, except 
to one thing, and possibly there my Zio 
friends will not agree with me. 

I have stated my views openly, clearly, and 
they have never been changed. I believe in 
keeping Palestine open for Jewish immigra- 
tion in peace and war, and more today than 
ever before, but I do not go to the extent pos- 
sibly referred to by the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Cetrer], that there must be no 
other homelands, or, rather, places of refuge 
and haven, for Jewish persecuted people 
throughout the world. But he may have just 
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carried that inference or I may have even 
misunderstood him 

However, I want to make a statement to 
the committee that I do not know whether 
have ever made before 

In 1939 I was president of the « 
sional group, the Interparliamentary Un 
composed of 24 Members of the House and 
4 Members of the Senate. f 


main purposes at that time in going abroac 


mm 





was to try to find if there was not some other 
place besides Paiestine for a refugee haven, 
because even lly even if you put 1,000,000 
or so in Palestine there might be a need f 
a place for more Jews and non-Jews from 
Spain and elsewhere, and the aim was to see 
if we could not find some healthy place that 
would be an additional home anc f 
Ame: it wealth and philanthropies 
were behind this idea and urged me to take 
the lead in it, whieh I did because I was 
sponsor of the original resolution for a home- 
land in Palestine 

On my trip to Europe I spoke to Lord Hali- 
fax in London on August 4, 1939, and he 
was very receptive and cooperative even t 
the extent of having the land set up in the 
British Empire or sphere of influence or even 
on British territory. I then saw the French 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bonet. Then I also saw 
the French Colonial Minister, Monsieur Man- 
del, who himself was a Jewish victim, one of 
the victims of Hitlerism, and I believe was 
killed. I met him in Mr. Bu ’s Office. I 
had to talk French to him, a it tcok me 
considerable time to persuade him a new 
homeland should be placed in the northern 
part of Africa and in the highlands so as to 
take in as many as 10,000,000 people. Finally 
Iconvinced him. He arranged for me to come 
back. I was to telegraph him in advance on 
September 1, which was the day on which 
war was declared. He was to call in by air 
the Governors of equatorial, west, and north 
Africa, and the purpose was to find the proper 
place, and then to start immediately a colony 
to see how it worked out. The money was 
already available for that purpose. And he 
was cooperative, they were all cooperative, 
that exten And so it was decided that 
Palestine alone even if it took 1,000,000 ref 
ugees would not be large enough for this 
problem. 

It has always been a deep regret to me 
3; conference could not have been held on 
ount of the war and that a new State 
should not been tried out in 
healthy undeveloped part of Africa. I say 
that so that everyone might know the record. 

I want to say the British were entirely co- 
operative and so were the French in every 
possible way, and I believe it would have 
gone through. I say that because there are 
Zionists who believe we should not permit 
the Jew to go anywhere but Palestine. I am 
liberal in my view because I believe in send- 
ing as many there as it will hold, but there 
is a limit to everything. This was not, of 
course, only for Jewish but for refugees from 
Spain and also any part of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to come here. 
I am sorry to take up so much of your time. 
I want to endorse the resolution. I think it 
is very proper that the Congress of the Unfted 
States should take action. It is in I 
ance with action taken in the past. It is 
tirely up to the committee. But I do heli 
in the principles of the resolution; I do 
lieve in a homeland for the Jews in Palesti 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we do not expect 
many Jews from America to go to Palestine. 
This is meant for the persecuted Jews of cen- 
ral and western Europe. There are more of 
them today than ever before. There is no 
place for them to go. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we should pass the resolution without 
delaying too long. Every day we delay hun- 
dreds of Jews, maybe thousands of Jews, 
finding no place to go are dying of starvation 
and from persecution by Hitler and the 
Nazis 
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of this war that their aspirat ~ e l 
end d they can no longer pe f iny- 
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Saturday Evening Post Against Fourth 
Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a .¥h Vie 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

The Saturday Eveni 











1. That it is h 1 time for a change in the 
nati ul iI n. 

The Post does not ibs« e to the c e 
that on n, or ny ] I me - 
dispensable to our natior welfare, to the 
prosecu of the war r to the solu of 
world pr ems after the w It does t e 
that the New Deal has been t l n pows 
that it I rown arrogant; tha t 
of ur ed spending and unlim d bu- 
reau eventually would id to the de- 
stru tion of democratic government; that it 
constant encroachment on individual free- 
dom and private enterprise is a growing 
threat to the American way of life. 

2. That an able Republican candidate, 
standing on a forthright and enlightened 
platform, would have a better than 50-50 


chance of winning the Presidency next No- 
vember 


3. That, despite this hopeful outlook, there 
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Unhappily, there is undeniable evidence 
that certain G. O. P. leaders have mistaken 
public impatience with the minor irritations 
of war for an inexorable tide which will sweep 
just any Republican, on any kind of plat- 
form, into office. This is the sort of compla- 
cency which loses elections. It is the sort of 
thinking which, even in the case of party 
victory, betrays the Nation. 

4. That there are, within Republican ranks, 
several men of courage, intelligence, and 
ability who could lead the party through this 
political year with honor—and quite possibly 
to victory. 

5. That if, instead of one of these, the 
G. P. O. compromises on a second-rater and 
rests its case on a platform of expediency 
and pussyfooting—or on a program of dreary 
reaction—then it probably will throw away its 
best chance in 12 years. And may God help 
this country! 

To those who believe that a Republican 
victory is practically in the bag, no matter 
how the party behaves, the Post recommends 
the blunt logic of Stanley High’s Article, 

Bren HIsBs. 


LE 


Specifications for a Sound Monetary 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the fiscal representatives of world gov- 
ernments are undertaking to devise and 
put into operation an _ international 
monetary system, many thoughtful citi- 
zens are giving their attention to the 
money subject—an issue that must be 
settled by establishing a sound, workable, 
adequate money system if we are to have 
a stable government and a prosperous 
business economy. In considering this 
issue a southern correspondent in defin- 
ing the money functions gives such a 
comprehensive explanation of the effect 
of deficient and defective monetary 
systems in influencing national policies 
that have undermined and destroyed 
governments in the past that I present 
the letter for publication in the Rrecorp 
for the consideration of the Members of 
Congress: 

New Or.EAns, LA., March 4, 1944. 
Hon. CoMPTON C. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: * * * A monetary system 
that serves all—consumers, producers, trans- 
porters—alike is vital to a society. Especially 
is it so to a representative democracy such 
as we have been striving to attain to, and 
which such pioneering giants as Jefferson, 
Madison, and Franklin thought they were 
establishing. It looks as though past civiliza- 
tions have reached a height and then failed 
because of a lack of adequate monetary sys- 
tems. Up to a peak of prosperity with 
luxuries and leisure—then unemployment, 
like an infectious disease or plague sets in, for 
which no cure has been found; and the 
nation is consumed by its own unemployed 
manpower, or engages its unemployed man- 
power in going to war, despoiling other 
nations and cultures and thinking that there- 
by it is solving its own unemployment. 





Rather than making intensive activity 
within its own boundaries where its problems 
lie to solve the contagion, a nation at its 
height expands over terrain of others to 
impose its sovereignty upon and subdue 
others. During this process it employs much 
manpower in armies and navies. But, un- 
employment is never cured this way. Was 
it not so with Egypt, Babylon, Crete, Athens, 
Rome, Spain? And is this what we are going 
through? 

It seems that local monetary systems have 
always beeyg inadequate; and that the inter- 
national financier and trader gets the upper 
hand, makes his business appear to be that 
of the nation, and expansion of it the cure 
for the nation’s unemployment. So nations 
go to war for international trade as a cure 
for unemployment. 

In the Agriculture Department Digest of 
Congressional Proceedings, I noticed that you 
have said something about money. Any 
reports, analyses, and recommendations about 
our monetary system will be appreciated and 
studied. 

Thank you, and yours truly, 
ENOCH KARRER. 





Colored Press Aroused Over Treatment of 
Negro Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an article from the 
Washington Afro-American of March 11, 
1944, by Edgar G. Brown, entitled “Insult 
to Soldiers—Stimson Must Go”: 


INSULT TO SOLDIERS—STIMSON Must Go 
(By Edgar G. Brown) 

It remained for the Roosevelt New Deal 
Democratic administration, through Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, to strike the foulest 
blow ever against the patriotism and valor 
of the colored soldier. 

It came as a bombshell in a letter from 
the Secretary responding to the demand initi- 
ated some months ago by Congressman Ham- 
ILTON FIsH at the instance of the National 
Negro Council. 

In a reprehensible explanation, Stimson 
falsely and flatly stated that the breaking 
up of the former Eighth Illinois Regiment 
and scores of other artillery, infantry, tank, 
and mechanized units into labor battalions 
was necessary because of their low efficiency 
ratings. 

These ratings were so low, he charged, that 
“many of the colored units have been un- 
able to master efficiently the techniques of 
modern weapons.” 





| 
| 
| 


REPUBLICAN FORCES ISSUE 


It was a Republican, Congressman Fisu, 
of New York, who exposed this shameful 
treatment of colored soldiers by their own 
Government. 

Writ1aM L. Dawson, a Democrat, and the 
only colored Member of Congress, remained 
silent on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives, to which colored people elected him. 

Every colored mother and father of the mil- 
lion colored men in the United States armed 
forces has cursed the name of these foul 
| Slanderers and perpetrators of Jim Crow, dis- 
| crimination, segregation, and humiliation, 
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Now come these vilest, meanest, and ; 
prejudiced besmirchers with this alles 
against the tradition of heroism and 
lantry of colored troops for 150 years 

It seems to portend the subsequent 
believable abuses to which all colored 
diers have been subjected in a cruel and y 
relenting campaign to keep them “in ; 
place,” to belittle their contribution, t 
their spirit, and destroy not only their mo: 
but that of 15,000,000 equally distressed , 
ored patriots on the home front. 

The colored people, North and South 
accepted the challenge. They will figh 
home and abroad. 
| They will continue, if need be, 
their lives as second-class citizens 
fenseless victims of a crazed spirit 
| ism. 


un.« 


to 
and ¢ 
of N 


BALLOT OUR ONLY WEAPON 


We have one great and decisive weapon, th. 
ballot, in the North. The 4,000,000 co! i 
voters can strike hard in the 1944 elections 

In 26 States of the North with Republic 
Governors there is no Jim Crow or disf 
chisement. The colored vote can also elk 
| a Republican President and a Repul 
Congress * * %, 


STIMSON OUSTER URGED 


Write President Roosevelt, as Comma 
in Chief of the United States armed fo: 
; to remove Secretary Stimson from his C 
| net. You and everybody must act now to 
| join with the National Negro Council, Chi 
| go Citizens’ Committee of 1,000, Baptist and 
Methodist ministers’ conference and former 
Congressman Oscar DePriest. 

Sign up and work to get a million 1 
on the petition for the colored soldiers’ honor 
and good name. 

We must not cease until this insult is : 
tracted and repudiated by the high officials 
of the Federal Government in Washington 





AMPs 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
from the New York Amsterdam News, of 
March 4, 1944, entitled “Stimson Indicts 
Negro Troops,” and includes a demand 
for the ousting of Henry L. Stimson as 
Secretary of War for his “unholy slur on 
Negro soldiers, by Representative W1- 
| LIAM L. Dawson, Democrat of Illinois: 


Strmson INpicts NEGRO TrROopS—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FisH CHALLENGES HIM FoR SAYING Ov! 
Boys ARE “INEFFICIENT” IN WARFARE—SToR» 
RAISED IN CAPITAL AFTER SECRETARY OF V/A 
REVEALS REAL REASON WHY NEGROES AREN 
SEEING COMBAT SERVICE OVERSEAS 


(By Dan Burley) 


WASHINGTON.—Congressman WILLIAM lL. 
Dawson (Democrat, Illinois), himself a vet- 
eran of World War No. 1, last Sunday called 
on President Roosevelt to oust Henry L 
Stimson as Secretary of War for his unholy 
slur on Negro soldiers. Dawsown said, “Stim- 
son is a moribund Republican who by play- 
ing the game of army reactionaries is hamp- 
ering administration war policies, sabotaging 
the strenuous efforts of President Rooseve 
to give our boys an equal opportunity in the 
armed forces.” 

Negro soldier efficiency records are so low 
that “many of the Negro units have bet 
unable to master efficiently the techniques « 
modern weapons” 

Thus, from the lips of Secretary of Wa! 
Henry L. Stimson has come the most im- 
portant utterance—and the gravest indict- 
ment—concerning the Negro since the war 
began for the United States at Pearl Harbor 
in 1941. From Secretary Stimson, who issued 


R 
f 
R 
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the broad indictment, has thus come the first 
Official statement of why Negro troops are 
not being used in combat theaters overseas. 

The War Department’s true viewpoint of 
the Negro’s fighting activities and role in 
the war and why so many Negro units have 

















1 an exchange of letters 
n nd Representative Ham- 
mtTon Fis of New York, formerly an officer 
the old Three Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
try of World War No. 1 fame. The let- 
n the subject exchanged between Stim- 
FisuH are contained in the CONGREs- 
Recorp of February 23, 1944. An ex- 

m Stimson’s statement: 

CITES NEGRO ILLITERACY 
happens that a relatively large per- 
of the Negroes inducted in the Army 
lien within the lower educational 


c fi ns, and many of the Negro units 
I zly have been unable to master 





efficiently the technique of modern weapons 
To have committed such units to combat at 
base of conversion, would have endan- 
i operational successes as well as sub- 





i a personnel to unnecess high 

¢ lty rates 
“Our limitations of manpower and urgent 
and immediate needs for service units of a 
t whose missions could be efficiently dis- 
red by persons concerned, left no choice 
but to include Negro troops in conversion 


as those mentioned in your letter.” 


on 


BRASS HAT OPPOSITION 


4 


he opinion in Washington, despite Stim- 
son’s accusations of inefficiency regarding 


ing 








Negro troops, has been expressed by high 
n ry authorities that there is an aversion 
on the part of Army brass hats and theater 
commanders to having combat units under 
command of Negro officers. The Nine Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth and the Nine Hundred 
and Thirty-first had a complete Negro officer 


nnei. 
It was recalled that although the only 
combat units mede up of Negroes given a 
chance in this war, the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron, and the Four Hundred and Fiftieth 
Antiaircraft Battalion, have covered them- 
selves with heroic distinction. Stimson has 
parently discounted the Army’s 10-percent 
zro personnel in computing replacements 
for battle 

Representative Fisn, who is responsible for 
the bringing into the clear of the actual 
reason behind the War Department's per- 
sistent refusal to give Negro troops the same 
consideration given any other American 
fighting men in warfare, voiced the senti- 
t 


aw 


nents of most Negro Americans in his reply 

Secretary Stimson, in which he voiced open 
pposition to the official policy of the War 
Department as outlined by the head of the 
Department. 





I also include an article from the Pitts- 
burgh Courier dated Saturday, March 11, 
1944. which has a circulation of approxi- 
mately 200,000 and is the largest colored 
newspaper in the United States: 


Stimson STIL1, UNDER FirE—ADMINISTRATION 
Must ASSUME FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SLUR 
WASHINGTON .—The target for a Nation-wide 

barrage of resentment to his charge that 

many Negro soldiers were too dumb to fight, 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson has backed 

down a step or two. But he has not backed 

Cown far enough. At his press conference 

here last Thursday he told newsmen that 

Negro artillery officers of the Nine Hundred 

and Thirtieth and Nine Hundred and Thirty- 

irst Field Artillery Battalions had been or- 

dered for duty with the Ninety-second Divi- 

Sion (Negro) to replace white officers now 

occupying key posts in command of artillery 

units of the division. 
The Stimson charges acted as a bombshell 
to Negro morale throughout the country. As 

& matter of fact, Negro people who have been 


Snhar 


supporting the war effort a hundred percent 

















have been stunned by this charge by the 
Secretary of War. , 

And in the light of fine record of tl 
Negro soldier in all of An wars, it 
wondered just what action lent wi 
take against southern practices in ru 





the United States Army 

In the attempt to soften the blow give 
Negro morale in his letter 
1ILTON FisH the War §S 5 
z to a question as to whether Negro soldiers 
could not be made as efficient as British West 
African troops, who had displayed signal hero- 
ism in Burma, stated that it had never been 
the position of the War Department that 
Negro troops were not to be used in combat 


n 
On, no. 








STIMSON PULLS AN AEOUT FACE 

“The number of troops now in combat units 
and being prepared for actual combat is 
clear indication of our policy,” he said 

At several points in his statement at the 
press conference, Stimson made a complete 
“about face” from the position taken in his 
letter to FisH 

In the Fish letter the Secretary of War said 
the records of the Nine Hundred and Thir- 
tieth and Nine Hundred and Thirty-first Field 
Artillery units were unsatisfactory and that 


> & 


they would be converted to combat engineer 
nits 

In his press conference he indicated (his 
indication later became a fact) that the offi- 
cers of these units would be transferred to 
the Ninety-second Division, scheduled f 
combat. 

Thus Stimson’s charges—as revealed in his 
letter—are incompatible with the facts. 

The fact is that these outfits—first as com- 
ponents of the One Hundred and Eighty- 
fourth Field Artillery Regiment and later as 
battalions, passed creditably several Army fir- 
ing tests—were in fact on one occasion offi- 
cially commended by Lt. Gen. Ben Lear for 
their fine mastery of the techniques of me- 
chanical fire. 

The fact is that every officei in these two 
units was graduated from Fort Sill, Okla., 
toughtest Army artillery school in the coun- 
try; that Lieutenant Colonel Derricks not 
only went through Fort Sill, but was gradu- 
ated from advanced schools in artillery and iz 
staff command at Fort Benning. 


UNSATISFACTORY OFFICERS BACK TO COMBAT 








The fact is that these two units were fre- 
quently denuded of personnel, filled with raw 
recruits and then given another firing test— 
which, to the suprise of all, they passed—and 
passed, and passed again. 

As a climax at the first small measure of 
public rensentment, we find Secretary Stim- 
son ordering these same “unsatisfactory offi- 
cers’—who were slated to service com- 
mands—back into combat service as artillery 
officers with the Ninety-second Division, 
slated for early action in a combat theater. 

His action poses this complex question: 

How can the Army train these officers and 
men for 2 years, announce on February 19, 
1944, that their records are unsatisfactory, 
and then on March 2, 1944—exactly 12 days 
later—announce that these men will be used 
as artillery officers in a combat division? 

In the Fish letter, Secretary Stimson 
charged that many Negroes had lower edu- 
cational classifications and could not be used 
in combat. The cbvious conclusion—since 
they are taken into the Army—is that they 
will be used in the Army service forces. 

Now that, it so happens, is a branch of the 
service where the highest kinds and most 
varied kinds of techniques are required, 
They demand more varied and more highly 
skilled men than is the requirement in the 
infantry, where good physical condition, 
ability to execute simple commands and to 
fire a carbine or a rifle constitute the major 
requisites, 
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ber, b industrious They neither 
dummies nor cowards 

In his letter to Mr. Stimson, Congressman 
Fish asked the question, and later supple- 


mented the question with this statement: 


it + 
ng pos- 





ynths have passed since this 
from California for the 





MR. STIMSON’S “SILENT TREATMENT” 

“Mr. Stimson simply ignored this question 
and gave it the silent treatment.” 

Here are some of the questions Mr. Stim- 
son and the War Department will have to 
answer 

1. Why is it that four Negru regiments, in 
19 months of fighting in World War N i, 
made such enviable records, and now, after 
2'4 years of fighting in World War No. 2, no 
colored infantry troops have been ordered 
into combat? 

2. On what data does the Secretary of War 








base his statement that the efficiency rating 
of Negro soldiers is so low that “many of the 


Negro units have been unable to master effi- 
ciently the techniques of modern weapons”? 

3. What is the ba he contention of 
the N. A. A.C. P a group of Negro radio 


operators and technicians was recently 








changed over into a labor battalion? 

4. Why is it that no Negro combat troops 
are fighting on the battlefields of Europe 
and Asi except the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and a few antiaircraft units? 

5. Are there any Negro combat troops pre- 
par to participate in the war in Europe, 
or true that all Negro combat units 
being sent into the south Pacific? 











OTHER NATIONS HAVE NO TROUBLE 
The Associated Negro Press office in Wash- 


ington, D. C., in an effort to go deeper into 
the matter of Negro troop usage in combat, 
queried military spokesmen for the Brit 


Chinese, and Russian Embas S, as l 
the French National Committee, over 
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these governments are performing with rea- 
sonable success in important theaters of oper- 
ations 

“The British,” said the release, “are sup- 
plying colonials, Dominion troops, and Indian 
fighters. Fighting under the French tricolor 
are Senegalesé, west Africans, M d 
Sudanese. The Russian Army is made up of 
many peoples. With the Chinese forces are 
other orientals. It is no reflection upon those 
peoples to say that many of them have had 
less formal education, if any at all, than 
American Negroes, and so presumably would 
be less capable of comprehending the ‘tech- 
nique of modern weapons.’” 
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Freedom of Speech on the Air 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Dies], the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman], and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], all of 
whom have complained about the broad- 
casts of radio commentators and who 
urge that time be given by the broadcast- 
ing companies to Members who have 
been attacked to afford them the op- 
portunity or right to answer such at- 
tacks. I join with them in urging that 
that privilege not only be extended to 
Members of Congress, but, on the other 
hand, to anyone outside of Congress who 
is unfairly assailed or attacked by any 
radio commentator. By the same token, 
in common justice, any person unfairly 
or unjustly assailed or attacked on the 
floor of the House should be given the 
right to answer any charge bearing on his 
character, reputation, or veracity. 

The complaints of the three gentle- 
men have been directed mainly against 
Walter Winchell, but I have not heard 
them complain or voice their displeasure 
with the remarks of other commenators 
who have more viciously and more un- 
fairly assailed Members of Congress than 


has Winchell. Perchance, if you will 
leave Winchell alone, he will let you 
alone. 


Personally, I disagree with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Digs] in his opin- 
ion of the radio as a means of communi- 
cation. Instead of it being an unfor- 
tunate medium of transmission, we 
should be thankful that we have the 
freedom of the air by which people may 
express their views to reach the public 
to spread truth and reveal error. Only 
about 10 percent or 12 percent of the 
newspapers bring home to the people all 
the facts and unbiased reports of the 
news of the day. They give the country 
not only extremely biased reports re- 
garding the President, the Commander 
in Chief of our Army and Navy, but warp 
their reports concerning the activities 
and work of the members of the Cabinet 
and other Government officials, saying 
nothing as to their comment on Members 
of Congress who stand by the adminis- 





tration and advocate harmony, unity, co- 
operation, and progressive, humane leg- 
islation. 

Only yesterday the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dries] criticized a statement 
issued by the C. I. O., and also criticized 
the author of the book, Under Cover, 
stating that he had smeared many peo- 
ple. Again, it is only a few Members 
who find fault with Winchell and the 
Under Cover publication. I say to the 
gentleman from Texas, and to the coun- 





try, that nearly all of the charges which 
| appeared in Under Cover can be found in 

the evidence obtained and presented to 

the Special Committee to Investigate 
| Un-American Activities, his own com- 
mittee. It may be that this was not 
| called to his attention by the chief coun- 
sel and chief investigator of his com- 
mittee, because the report covering the 
evidence and disclosures was not given 
| the publicity as was the report on the 
so-called Communists or labor leaders. 
I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Texas to the Appendix, part VII, 
House Resolution 282, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, of the report of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in which appears the names of 652 in- 
dividuals, the names of 115 organiza- 
tions, and the names of 33 publications 
| in connection with the investigation of 
George Sylvester Viereck and Nazi ac- 
tivities. In fact, I believe it contains 
more damaging evidence than that which 
appears in Under Cover. 

The major part of the evidence in that 
publication corresponds with the state- 
ment appearing in part VII of the Ap- 
pendix of the Dies report and contains, 
I believe, the names of nearly all of the 
30 persons now awaiting trial in the 
District of Columbia on charges of sedi- 
tion. What was the reason for that re- 
port not being given publicity as com- 
pared with the publicity given to hun- 
dreds of our citizens who since Pearl 
Harbor have been found 100 percent 
loyal. 

Some gentlemen have suggested that 
the sale of Under Cover be stopped. 
I have a suggestion as to how that may 
be done and that is by having reprints 
of part VII of the appendix published 
for which there will be a large demand 
by reason of the fact that it contains 
| more complete information about the 
treasonable and seditious activities of 
the Hitler-financed organizers and pub- 
licists. 








Social Security Taxes Should Be a Sacred 


Fund for Insured Wage Earners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| OF 
| HON. HAMILTON FISH 
| OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Friday, March 10, 1944 


| Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
| granted me to extend my remarks in the 
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REeEcorD, I include the following artic’ 
Westbrook Pegler, from the New y 
World-Telegram of March 3, 1944. q 
ing with the misuse by the administra. 
tion of taxes collected for social-security 
benefits: 


THE SOCIAL-SECURITY TAX 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


SENATOR BARKLEY in his dramatic huf 
the President, was the first to point « 
Mr. Roosevelt did not understand the na 
of the social-security pool. The Pre 
complaining that Congress had ref, ) 
double the social-security tax, said the in. 
crease would have yielded $1,100,000,0 
new revenues; he assumed that this m 
should be available for current spendi: 
practice this has been so from the be; 
through the device of tapping the till of 
social security and dropping in I O U's bear. 
ing 3-percer.t interest. In favor of this prac- 
tice it has been argued that if the n 
were simply allowed to accumulate in 
pool it would presently become a mena‘ 
its very size and inactivity. Therefor: 
should be invested. But it has been in- 
vested in debt, not security. It is gone, s 
and the I O U’s in the shape of bonds 1 
be repaid to meet the demands on 
security as they mature. To repay them 
Treasury must sell other bonds to the pu! 
or collect other taxes. The ultimate an 
is taxes because even if bonds be sold to: 
the Government's debt to social security, in 
the long run those bonds must be fin: i 
by taxes, paid, as Mr. Roosevelt himself once 
said, in the sweat of those who toil. 
eventually, the insured toilers must 
swindled of their original social-security pay- 
ments or taxes. They must pay other ta 
in the not necessarily sweet bye and bye 
to redeem the I O U’s left in place of their 
own money in the special cash drawer. 

“In my discussion of that proposal,” to 
freeze the tax at 1 percent, “I stated that I 
had never regarded the money procured by 
this tax as anything but a sacred fund | 
be used for the payment of the worthy pur 
poses contemplated when the social security 
law was enacted,” Mr. BarkKtey said. “I did 
not, nor at any time would I, vote to incre: 
the tax merely for the purpose of letting 
the Treasury use it as revenue to carry on the 
ordinary expenses of the Government.” 

But whether or not he consciously voted an 
increase for this stated purpose, that would 
be the inevitable effect of any such vote by 
Senator BARKLEY or anyone else. He might 
tell himself he was voting to double the tax, 
as he was willing to do in this case, only for 
the purpose of maintaining the reserve at 
a prudent figure. But he would know that 
the money would be drained off and s; 
as fast as it came in “to carry on the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government.” 
he would know, too, that, in time, it wou 
be necessary to go back to the people and 
tax them again, through their incom 
through their theater admissions and in 
hundred other ways, to replace their ov 
money. For Government spending is 
profitable even under the most idealistic : 
ministration. Government is not intend 
to show cash profits. It is an expensive in- 
stitution devised to keep order and fight 
foreign enemies. 

Although social security is one of the gaudy 
landmarks of the New Deal, the President is 
only one of millions who do not understand 
it. He thinks the revenues should be avail- 
able for spending and the people do not even 
know what benefits they are paying for uncer 
an infinite variety of special circumstances. 













































































Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March 13, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
» to extend my remarks in the 
orp. I include the following radio 
iress made by me in New York on 
iav last’ before the Citizens for 


in his testimony before the 
Affairs Committee of the House of 
the Secretary of War, Mr 
was discussing the close coopera- 
the United Nations in this 
closest cooperation among allies in 
, istory. Without lend-lease, he 
is cooperation would have been ut- 
mpossible. Alliances always before 
een nctoriou sly inefficient due to jeal- 
und the lack of coordination among 
themselves. He quoted Napoleon's 
nent that if he wished to fight a war 
uld like to fight against allied nations, 
e would divide and defeat them. In 


ther day 





nse to a question from one of the Mem- 
the House as to the possibility of 

zit lend-lease equipment from cur 
es after the war, he stated that our agree- 
s provide that lend-lease equipment be 
ed at the time of peace. We will make 

it mistake, he went on, however, if we 
der t common job of fighting the 
is merely a dollar-and-cents trans- 

or as a business partnership. In the 


irnished equipment to cur allies 
al ba After the war their 

to pay their debts to us in 
ked ill will and hostility both at 





goods 


home 


What is there in lend-lease that makes it 
time such a dynamic and such 

instrument of warfare? It is the 
>» of mutuality, of common endeavor, 
recognition by all the embattled nations 
their entire economy and their entire 
power must be dedicated to the task of 


.@ Same 











defeating the enemy. Financial considera- 
re secondary Althcugh the amount 
our lend-lease aid to our allies and the 


ase which we 
corded in a running account, no attempt is 
to strike a balance or a settlement, 
Our allie re not merely customers of ours, 
t using our equipment to help us 
r own war. We expect and we have 
ived from them good faith and whole- 

i cooperation. As an example of this 
titude Secretary Knox in discussing our 
end-lease relations with Russia and China 
iin hi> testimony: “We in the United 
% worse off but better off as a 
yt having received any substantial 
quantity of supplies under reverse lend-lease 

m Russia or China The furnishing of 

ich supplies by the Soviet Union and China 

ile all their resources are needed to Com- 

the great bulk of the enemy forces would 

ive weakened them and thus our common 
war effort.” 

He testified that our ‘lend-lease is “a fluid 

} military arm,” “a flexible and 
powerful weapon for victory.” 

The basic theory of lend-lease is the pool- 
ing of the entire military might of the 
United Nations and the filling of a partic- 
ular need from that pool wherever it is most 
handy and available. Lend-lease has sup- 
plied food to Britain during that dire period 
when her food reserves were at a minimum, 

has supplied planes, tanks, munitions, and 
armament which has helped her defend her 


receive is re=- 





es are ni 


ult of n 


atndt. simian 
id oten 
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order that they migh res ! d 
by sr 70 pe el Now, the e fed our 
own troops undé everse lend-lease E - 

d and Australia and provided us sorts 

l bases, ar vitals S ously 

v have supplied tl! Russ s | d 
machine tools, plans, tan! amd barbed wire 
nd many other supplies Tl Russ 

ive made our ultimate task more ¢ 
destroying a large portion of the enemy 
forces. Our ships bringing supplies to Rus- 
sia are serviced and fucled in Russian ports 
We have achieved a fine-working partnership 
with our a 

The lend-lease program is now before 
Congress for renewal It would be un- 
thinkable that just before the war reaches 


its crescendo, we sl 
} 


1ould abandon 


this bril- 


liant instrument of victory But doubts 
intrude themselves in the minds of some 
few people, now that the going appears 
more hopeful. Are our allies playing com- 


pletely fair with us and 
selves wholeheartedly to winning the war? 
Or, as it has been insinuated, are they at- 
tempting to improve their post-war position 
at our expense? I am very happy to state 
that the responsible officials of Gov- 
ernment are unanimous in their statement 
that our allies, like ourselves, are playing 
the game sincerely and honestly. The major 

are probably yet to be 


battles of the war 
fought. They will be fought in the spirit 
of mutual trust by nations still united for 
victory, fighting side by side together. 
Although we cannot estimate the sacrifice 
borne by each of nations in financial 
terms alone, although the lives lost at Sialin- 
grad and Salerno, in the skies over Germany, 
and in the South Pacific, cannot be evaluated 
in economic terms, al 
of buildings and art 
the only fair 


reparable y f 
be made as to the fir 


devoting them- 


our 





the 





though the 
treasures may be ir- 

mparison that can 
1ancial sacrifices of the 





Allies is not the extent of their lend-lease 
contributions, but the war expenditures 


each country in terms of the percentage 
its national production 
We find at the end of 
Kingdom is devoting about 55 percent of its 
national production to war, Australia 52 
percent, Canada 49 percent, and the United 
States about 47 percent. We 


lend-lease in rev 





1943 the U 





also find that 
srse, which is the aid given 
to our troops by our allies 
increasing amount 

It might be well to do some reminisc 
Prior to the passage of the original 





Is in a constantly 





lend- 
lease bill on March 11, 1941, the Allies could 
purchase their war material in this ccuntry 
only on a cash-and-carry basis. The pur- 
chases by the British and the French in tne 
years of 1939 and 1940 even then were useful 
to us in building up our own war 
and war production. On the one hand we 
were gaining precious time while we were 
gearing ourselves for war. On the other hand 
our airplane, tank, and other war produc- 
tion, which was being bought by British 
and French orders, increased our plant ca- 
pacity for our own war production 

In 1939 we had produced only 2.100 war 
planes in the United States, most of which 
were trainers. In the meantime, the British 
and the French placed large orders for planes 
and munitions. In the first half of 1940 the 
British ordered 8,000 planes and 13,000 en- 
gines. They spent their own money to build 
new airplane engine plants in the United 
States and to equip them with tools. They 
financed schools to train workers. The Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Stimson, said “without the 
head start given industry by these foreign 
orders we would at the present time have 
been in a very grave situation.” 

Mr. Stettinus, who so capably headed the 
lend-lease program at a later date and who its 
now Acting Secretary of State, stated in 1940 
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rhe can D I - 
tion and loss of f Brit 
ec pmer < chill ul gel nee ~ 
to defend Brit I G eral Marshall turne 
over, again for ish, our vn s e! I 
supplies, rifles, fleld guns, machine . 
munition, etc ofa tc l value < s 000.000 
In a statesman like maneuver, the President 
transferred to the British 50 badly needed 
overage destroyers for strategic island bases 
for ourselve In the meantime, France col- 
lapsed and Britain took over her entire orders 
in this country But England soon reached 


the end of her rope. At the end 
had no more dollars to 
increasing 


of 1940 she 
purchase the 


necessary war material 


ever- 
She could 
ind m«¢ 

ted to her ow! 


not pay for them in goods for more 


her industry was being dev 





manufacture of war goods 
The lend-lease instrument v de\ i. Its 
philosophy was that the defense of our allie 


was vital to t United States and that pe- 





cuniary cor 
to hamper our 
common enemy 
cial relation. Our own 


ld not be allowed 


r friends : 


ns S00 





gainst our 





was no mere commer- 


safety demanded that 


the aggressors be checked. This was an un- 
precedented step for our Nati and the 
world remembers the acrimeny and heated 


debate not only in the 


Halls of Congress but 
throughout the United States Mar of you 


ny \ 
gentlemen at this meeting were farsighted 
enough at that time to contribute sukstan- 
tially to the adoption of this major policy. 


Witnesses, many of them eminent 





of American life, testified, some for and some 
against, the lend-lease bill I is passed 
with a substantial majorit Our foreign pol- 
icy was thus established. We were not goin 
to let our friends go down in defeat against 
the brutal aggressors and we were not goin; 


to assume a narrow, 


fate of civi 


pecuniary attitude to- 
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with a minimum s ed as util- 
ize the already exis g gove ntal agen- 
cies 

The Mur ns nment B l was cre- 
ited by Britain, ed Sta and Car la 
with a view to analyzing the juirement I 
I various theaters of war and allocating 
€ ipment whereve uld t nost - 
ful. Likewise other joint boards were created 
with the participat 1 of the v 1 overn- 





tration, Tre iry D I dad < 
Governme ncies were \ d pur- 
chasing needed supplies. It was not long be 








fore a smoothly geared machinery had been 
established to purchase materials and pr 
vide f their shipment with a minimum of 
friction and unnecessary effort AS a res 

of that n y we have supplied 
United K iom with lend produc 
to the end of 1943 in t to nour 
$6,500,000,000. Our shipments in 1943 were 
twice as great as in 1942 and 7 tin ; 
great as in 1941, in spite of our own 2- 
front war When Soviet tu 1 was at- 
tacked June 22, 1941, Hitler had relied 
upon our former difficulties with Ru 
and hoped that we would not come t her 
assistance But from London, Washington, 
and Moscow came immedi p e 
action which proved that wv 1 progre i 
a great distance in internat il under- 


standing since 1939 Churcl 1 a radio 
address welcomed the Soviet Union as an 
ally against Germany. Hull telephoned his 


associates that it should be m clear that 
























































































































































































the United States Government was whole- 
I rtec I id Russia President Roose- 
velt a ired that our Government would 
help Russia to obtain war supplies in this 
country. Since then we ha shipped her 
a total of 7,800 planes, 4,100 tz 231,000 
motor vehicles in addition to f i gaso- 
line, ordnance machine tools and other ma- 
terial. We provided her with lend-lease as- 
§ ance in tne manulacture of her own 
War materials and the feedin= of her troops 
and civilian population In 1843 we have 
nearly trebled our lend-lease food shipment 
to Russia. Among other things supplies of 
fats and oils which we have delivered have 
been of vital importance to the Soviet Army's 
rations in subzero coid. Our engineers have 

sted in the overhauling of the trans- 
Iranian railroad and the building of new 
highways from the Persian Gulf to Russia 


What is particularly cheering is that 99 per- 
cent of the ships sailing with lend-lease sup- 


plies for Russia reached port in safety in 
1943, whereas 12 percent of the ships carry- 
ir supplies for Russia were lest in 1942. 
Ciiina was on the lend-lease list from the 
ve beginning. The fall of Burma and the 
consequent ciosing of the Burma Road has 
created almost an insuperable problem of 
supply. But we are now steadily increasing 
our Chinese lend-lease. In the last 3 months 
of 19:3 more air cargo was carried into China 


than in the preceding 9 months of the year. 


In the month of December alone twice as 
much cargo was flown into China as in all 
of 1942. In January 1944, tonnage of goods 


flown into China was 15 times that of Janu- 
ary 1943. We are training Chinese soldiers 
in India and Chinese pilots in India and the 
United States. We are developing the new 
Ledo Road to take the place of the Burma 


Road. We have materials stock piled in India 
ready to be moved as soon as we can get 
them in. 


We are supplying lend-lease to India for 
its own use. India is in an important stra- 
teg'c position in the far-eastern theater. She 
is a major supply center in the war against 


Jepan and likewise a military base for our 
operations against Burma. We have shipped 
lend-lease exports of war materials to Brit- 
ish and Indian soldiers. We have likewise 


provided industrial and agricultural ecuip- 
ment and also transportation and construc- 
tion equipment for the use of their great 
network of railways. 


Australia and New Zealand have received 
lend-lease supplies for the purpose of the 
equipment of their own forces and of the 
construction of major bases in those coun- 
tries to be used in operations against Japan. 

Lend-lease exports to Central and South 
American countries totaled less than $128,- 
000.000 at the end of 1943; of this amount 
Brazil has received over 60 percent. The 


program for these republics is designed to 
strengthen our Western Hemisphere defenses 


and to encourage their production of war 
materials essential for our use. In return 
these countries have equipped antisubmarine 


patrols to help protect our merchant ships. 
They have permitted the construction by us 
of bases in their territory and the use of 
their harbors and airports 

We extended lend-lease aid to the 
fighting troops of the occupied countries, 
notabiy to the Dutch, who are fighting with 
us in the eastern theater, and to the Free 
French, whose troops we have equipped and 
who have assisted us so gallantly in Africa 
and Italy. We have extended lend-lease aid 
to all nations who are assisting us in the 
major task of winning the war, and the test 
applied in granting them aid is the coopera- 
tion which they offer us Argentina, for 
instance, has received no lend-lease aid from 
the United States. 

Whatever lingering doubt remained in this 
country as to our stake in the war must cer- 
tainly have disappeared since we were at: 
tacked at Pearl Harbor. We are certain that 


s 


Nave 





Germany hoped in this attack to divert our 
attention exclt ly to the Pacific 
thus put an end to the assistance which we 
were affording the European nations. Again 
she has failed to properly estimate her ad- 
versaries. We have continued to furnish 
lend-lease to Britain and Russia in greater 
amounts than ever before. We have inten- 
sified our own production and have made 
notable strides in our war with Japan. But 
with all this vast program about which I 
have spoken, amounting to almost $20,000,- 
000,000, we have devoted only 14 percent of 
own war production to lend-lease; the re- 
mainder has been given to our own troops. 
By this expedient we have certainly saved 
usands of American lives, billions of our 
own money, and have appreciably shortened 
the war. 

An interesting anecdote contained in Mr. 
Stettinius’ recently published book shows 
the cooperation obtained by the lend-lease 
weapon. An American officer was asked by 
an Englishman whether his X-ray equipment 
was provided by the British or by America. 
“Well,” the colonel said, “the X-ray itself is 
American, but the plates are all British and 
the whole adaptation and installation was 
done by British workmen. It is pretty hard 
to say which is which, but what does it mat- 
ter, anyway? We are here because we do not 
like Hitler any more than the British do.” 

Who is giving the most to win this war? 
Certainly the Russian soldier, the British 
flyers, and our own brave men who are facing 
enemy They are giving more than any 
of us at home. Certainly an American rifle 
in the hands of a Russian soldier is contrib- 
uting directly to our own victory. We are 
all of us purchasing our national security 
with the blood and treasure of the entire 
world. 
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Shotguns and Ammunition for Farmers 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
farmers have responded loyally to the 
request of Uncle Sam to increase food 
production to. win the war. 

However, they have been retarded in 
their efforts by the depredation of preda- 
tory birds and animals that have been 
eating up the crops. For many months 
I have received complaints from farmers 
in my district alleging they are unable 
to get shotgun shells to destroy these 
pests that have been eating up the grain 
and other food crops on the farms in 
Wisconsin. 

The recent disclosure that every native 
and “pistol-packin’ papa” in the Amazon 
Valley was presented with a shotgun and 
a supply of shells by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has not helped the sit- 
uation in Wisconsin, 

But I am now glad to state that in 
response to a request registered with the 
War Production Board I have just re- 
ceived assurance that the shotgun-shell 
shortage is to be alleviated, and now our 
farmers will get a long-sought supply 
of shells for the destruction of predatory 
farm pests. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this 
point to offer a letter from Mr, Arthur 
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| G. Eaton, Director of the Government: 
Division of the War Production B 


dated March 9, 1944, addressed to n 
regarding this matter and a release { 
the War Production Board regardin 
same subject. 
War PRODUCTION Boarn 
Washington, D. C., March 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives 
Wasiingto 

My Dear Mr. STEVENSON: I am 
know of your interest in the needs of { 
ers for adequate stocks of ammun 
protect their crops from injury by wi 
and this will acknowledge your letter to M 
William B. Blanchet, of our Division, a : 
letter to you from Mr. E. J. Vanderwall, Wis- 
consin State conservation director, whi 1 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. ( 
ful consideration has been given to 
Vanderwall's suggestion as outlined in 
letter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL R: 
and the clipping of this letter from 
RecorpD is enclosed. 

The urgent need for larger production of 
ammunition is recognized by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and because you menti i 
having received complaints from farmers in 
your district concerning the shortage of 
munition, I am sending you several ¢ 
of a recent statement, with the thovght t 
you may find it helpful in informing 
constituents. It is believed that the en- 
closed statement will fully meet your n¢ 
as it provides information in greater det 
than is possible in a letter. The incre i 
quantities of shotgun shells planned for pro- 
duction in the first half of the current | 
is subject, of course, to military requirem« 
which at this time cannot be pred 
much beyond July. However, we are hope- 
ful that the military situation will ps 
further increases in production in the | 
half of the current year and that some 
the restrictions upon the distribution of 
munition for essential civilian use may be 
relaxed. 

Thank you again for your thoughtful 
in bringing Mr. Vanderwall’s recommenda- 
tions to our attention. It is a pleasuré 
supply the enclosed information. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR G. EATON, 
Director, Government Division. 


Plans for increased production of rifle and 
shotgun ammunition for civilian use ’ 
Ciscussed at the meeting of the Ammuni 
Industry Advisory Committee, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced today. 

It was brought out in the meeting 
in the course of a survey of farm needs « 
ducted last fall by the Office of Civil 
Requirements, lack of ammunition for pro- 
tection of livestock and crops from predat 
animals and birds was first on the list 
farmers’ complaints against wartime restric- 
tions. Not even barbed wire and radio bat- 
teries, the lack of which constitutes 
problems for rural dwellers, were menti 
as often as shotgun shells and rifle cartri 
in the responses to O. C. R.’s questions 
what were the most difficult and import 
items to obtain. 

W. P. B. officials reported that ammunit 
in process of manufacture would total duri 
the first quarter of this year, some 120,000.- 
000 shotgun shells, 20,000,000 center-fire rifle 
cartridges and 200,000,000 .22 caliber long-riut 
cartridges. 

Production is being stepped up to a point 
where it is expected that 251,000,000 shotg 
shells, 30,000,000 center-fire and 475,000. 
.22 caliber cartridges will have been placed 
in manufacture by July 1, it was said. If 
production is continued at the same rate for 
the full year, it will represent 95 perce 
of a normal year’s production of center-hre 
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cartridges, 55 percent of shotgun shells 
25 percent of .22 caliber rifle cartridges. 
w. P. B. emphasized that deliveries in vol- 
e could not be expected before May and 
t initial shipments would be confined to 
ks necessary to fill orders now on dealers’ 
ks, from farmers and ranchers and for 
' uses, including police and 
iduction training programs. Also 

in the initial shipments would be 
tial supplies for Alaska and Territorial 


ns 


eae 
essential 


that by fall there will 
ufficient ammunition for game shooting 
P. B. officials said that for the time being 
can be spared from supplies necessary 
p and livestock conservation. No am- 
n will be made available for amuse- 
t purposes, W. P. B. said 

facilities recently released by the armed 
re required for additional military 
even restricted program 

be fulfilled, it was pointed out. 


it is possible 


this 


River Tranportation Upon the Missouri 
River 


OF 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, next week a 
| will be before the House affecting the 
tter of navigation on the Missouri 
Toke 

At the present time the shippefs along 
the Missouri River are enjoying a 6-foot 

hannel. The question has been raised 

y some people as to the value of naviga- 

n upon an inland stream like the Mis- 

iri River. 

I made some inquiry of the Corps of 
‘ngineers, and although I have known for 

long time that that great water thor- 

shfare going from Kansas City north 

Sioux City and south to New Orleans 

1d been a busy place, moving vast 
quantities of grain, flour, beans, and other 
commodities up and down the river, until 
I received the figures from the War De- 
partment I did not know the vastnesss of 
the volume of shipping on that waterway 

this time. 

The latest assembled figures cover the 
year 1941. I am told by very reliable au- 
thorities, and it appears to be a matter 
of common knowledg:2, that during these 
busy war times the traffic up and down 
our river has continued the rising trend. 

If there has ever been a time when our 
entire transportation system is being put 
to test as ours is being used as one of the 
vital links in our whole war effort, this 
time is now. 

During 1941, 3,083,426 bushels of grain 
and miscellaneous grain products were 
transported on the bosom of the old 
Missouri River. One hundred and eleven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
barrels of flour and 9,500 bushels of beans 
have also been transported. By com- 
paring the statistics of 1941 and previous 
years it is clear that for a long time there 
has been a definite uptrend in the vol- 
ime of shipments. There have been 
those who told us that river transporta- 


tion could not meet competition 
rails. 


with the 
That statement is not only untrue 
but an examination of the rail rates as 
compared with water rates will show that 
the shippers along the Missouri River 
have been saved vast sums of money by 
reason of the fact that the water rate is 
much lower than the rail rate. 

For instance, the water rate for ship- 
ment of grain from Kansas City to St 
Louis is 415 cents per hundredweight 
The rail rate for the same shipment 
is 12 cents per hundredweight. The 
water rate on grain from Kansas City 
to Chicago is 9'2 cents per hundred- 
weight. The rail rate on grain per hun- 
dredweight from Kansas City to Chicago 
is 16 cents. The water rate on grain 
from Kansas City to Vicksburg is 1214 
cents per hundredweight. The rail rate 
from Kansas City to Vicksburg on grain 
is 21! cents per hundredweight. 

If you wanted to ship a hundred pound 
of grain from Kansas City to New Orleans 
by water it would cost you 1234 cents per 
hundredweight. But if you had to send 
it over the rails it would cost you 32 cents 
per hundredweight. 

While even under the 6-foot channel 
which we now enjoy, these vast quan- 
tities of grain, flour, and other products 
have been shipped up and down the Mis- 
souri River, the volume of trade in 
shipment unquestionably will greatly 
increase when we have a 9-foot chan- 
nel which is a standard obtaining on the 
connecting rivers of the inland waterway 
system. 


Radio Address by Hon. Calvin D. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by my colleague, Hon. CALvIN D. JOHNSON, 
Republican, of Illinois, delivered over the 
facilities of the Blue Network Friday, 
March 10, 1944: 


Good evening, folks; it is quite often, as 
we gather in the evening and listen to our 
radios, that we are enthralled by a beautiful 
song, and the name of that song is God Bless 
America. As we reflect we realize that God 
has blessed America with communities such 
as ours. He has biessed it with a liberty- 
loving people, your forefathers and mine, who 
founded- upon this continent the greatest 
nation ever to exist upon the face of the 
globe, and He peopled it with patriots, men 
and women who have ever placed 
country before love of self. 

Quite often we wonder as to the type of 
men who founded this Government of ours, 
so let us press aside that mysterious veil of 
yesterday and gaze backward down those long 
corridors of time into a dim and almost for- 
gotten past. Let us parade upon the field of 
recollection those men and women who gave 
their all that you and I might be a free and 
independent people. As they pass in review 
we are brought to the realization that you 
and I can take but Mttle credit for what 
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the institutions of government founded by 
their father The history of our Nation 
is replete with instances wherein the execu- 


tive and 


have h 


legislative branches of government 
id honest differences of op but 
for the first time t! Congress been 
charged by the Chief Executive prac- 
ticing fraud 

This charge was made regarding the soldier 
vote. The Congress wanted to send a com- 
plete ballot, listing all candidates, to each 
soldier. The administration wanted to send 
a blank ballot that listed none. The 
administration claimed that a full State bal- 
lot could not be sent The Congress and 45 
Governors claimed that it could The Con- 
gress wanted elections controlled by the 
States, as is provided by our Constitution. 
The administration wanted to ignore that 
provision. 30th the President and the Con- 
gress knew that cards, prepared for a 
soldier vote, were already in the hands of our 
overseas forces and that with these post cards 
State ballots could be requested. Both knew 
that the Army had stated that 42 days would 
be sufficient for a round trip by mail to our 
most remote outpost, and both knew the 
State assemblies throughout the Nation have 
amended their laws to meet this element of 
time. Both knew that the total weight of 
all State ballots, if mailed to each member 
of the armed forces abroad, would be ep- 
proximately 250 tons, and that 14,000 tons 
of Christmas mail had been delivered by the 
Army and Navy from the port of New York 
alone. All Americans are proud of the fact 
that the Army delivered turkey for each sol- 
dier’s Christmas dinner, and Congress be- 
lieves it can also deliver him a State ballot 
and permit him to express his opinion in the 
election of all candidates, not merely Presi- 
dent, United States Senator, and Congress- 
man, as proposed by the Federal plan. 

In the recent veto message of the President 
concerning the $2,000,000,000 tax budget the 
Chief Executive charged that the bill was 
drawn for “the greedy and not the needy.” 
The unfairness of this statement caused the 
blast by Senator BarRKLEY which rocked the 
administration to its foundations. Let us 
analyze that charge. 

In 1933 taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were $2,080,000,000. In 1944 they 
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were $41,185,000,000. In 1933 our national 
debt was $22,000,000,000. Today it is one 
hundred and seventy-four billions. Our na- 


tional debt limit today is two hundred and 
ten billions. We are to be asked shortly to 
increase it to two hundred and sixty billions. 
This amount, when reached, would place a 
Federal tax burden of $2,000 upon each man, 
woman, and child in our Nation, or $10,000 
for a family of five. Personally, I feel that 
we are doing our part. Canada's war budget 
for this year is $4,000,000,000. Russia’s is 
$15,000,000,000. England’s is $21,000,000,000. 
Our country's is $100,000,000,000. We are fur- 
nishing 73 percent of the sons to be used in 
the invasion of Europe and 70 percent of the 
cash for the entire war. 

A recent veto message adroitly mentioning 
items found on the workers table, stated that 
if food subsidies were not continued that 
hamburger would go up 4 cents per pound, 
pork chops 41, cents, sliced ham 61, cents, 
chuck roast 314 cents, and round steak 5 
cents per pound. Frankly, I do not know 
how these figures were computed, as the Fed- 
eral subsidy on beef is $1.10 per hundred- 
weight, and on pork it is $1.30. This sub- 
tidy was granted to the packers to offset a 
2-cents-per-pound roll-back ordered by the 
Government, who controls prices, both to 
producer and consumer, These figures are 
somewhat similar to those contained in a 
statement made on the floor of Congress, 
that the Government price-control program 
had saved the American public $6,000,000,000 
on sugar alone. This amount would be a 
saving of $47 to every person in the country 


& 








and, at 5 cents per pound, would purchase 
2'4 tons for a family of five. 

Let us turn for a moment to those starry- 
eyed world planners, those dreamers who, 
with your money, promise a utopia to the 
entire world. 

Recently I stated on the floor of Congress 
that the American people were being taken 
for the worst financial sled ride the world 
has ever known, and that our Capitol had be- 
come the headquarters for the Order of the 
Empty Satchel where delegates assembied in 
answer to_the urging of starry-eyed globats 
who coursed the world, making lush and 
ridiculous promises of American goods and 
American dollars. Tonight I reiterate those 
charges and cite as proof the farm machinery 
program of U.N. R. R. A., which I recently 
exposed. It is the brain child of these crys- 
tal gazers whose heads are in the clouds and 
whose hands are in our pockets, and contains 
alist of farm equipment, approximately 500,- 
009 items, each representing an essential and 
necessary piece of machinery for which Amer- 
ican farmers have been pleading ever since 
Pearl Harbor. They propose to distribute 
this machinery among approximately 15 na- 
tions of Europe, every one of which is at pres- 
ent, wholly or in part, occupied by Axis forces, 
and yet these utopian dreamers demand de- 
livery of portions of this equipment by Au- 
gust 1, 1944. 

Thirty thousand tractors are to be sent to 
parts of Europe, where in many instances the 
intended recipient has never seen one. 

Thirty thousand plows are to be scattered 
all over Europe and paid for with American 
dollars. 

Thirty thousand separators; 50,000 mowers; 
17,000 reapers; 22,900 horse-drawn hay rakes; 
40,000 harrows and harrow sections; and 12,- 
000 binders; every item of which Members of 
Congress have endeavored to obtain for needy 
farmers. 

Thirty thousand pieces of machinery to the 
Netherlands whose cash reserves in this coun- 
try are enormous; 15,000 pieces of equipment 
to Belgium and Luxemburg; 14,000 to Czech- 
oslovakia; 21,000 to Denmark; 212,000 to 

rance; 8,900 to Greece; 12,000 to Norway; 
115,000 to Poland; 36,000 to Yugoslavia; 20,000 
to the Baitic States; and 10,000 to Italy. 

In addition, there are listed 13,000 tons of 
parts to repair machin in Europe 
while our American farmers are using bailing 
wire to hold their equipment together. 

Folks, our country has been called upon, 
through lend-lease, to contribute our wealth 
and our energies to an embattled world. No 
Member of Congress begrudges the allocation 
of war materials to any nation that is actu- 
ally engaged by participation in the war. 
I do, however, most vociferously protest the 
use of our funds for buildings a railroad in 
Mexico, draining swamps in Venezuela, pay- 
ing Peruvians to reduce cotton acreage, and 
the squandering of $78,000,000 in the jungles 
of Brazil on a rubber project that has given 
no returns. 

I do not charge the follies of the New Deal 
to true’ Democrats, although many have ac- 
quiesced by their silence to certain of its acts. 
I do not charge them because the history of 
their party is long and glorious and one of 
adherence to our Constitution. The history 
of the New Deal, however, is brief and shad- 
owy and its record toward our Constitution 
is one of abrogation and disregard. I merely 
ask you, my fellow Americans, how much 
longer are we to follow as gullible children 
these crystal-gazing Pied Pipers who lead us 
onward toward bankruptcy. When Members 
of Congress criticize such activities, certain 
crackpots call us Fascists and charge us with 
hindering the war effort. 

The American public need have no fear as 
to the attitude of Congress toward the war. 
Our sons, 268 of them, march onward with 
your sons toward complete victory. 
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We in America had prayed that war , 
never again come to this great free la 
ours, for when we older folks think of y 
remember 1917. It seems but yesterda 
we stood in awed silence as Old Glory pa 
held aloft by those stalwart sons of Am: 
We heard the roll of drums and the « 
tramp of millions of marching feet 
legions of America marched off to war 

We remember the armistice and how the 
Nation, wild with joy, welcomed our re ; 
ing soldiers, but folks, they did not al! re 
turn, and today in America there are 
than 100,000 dads and mothers whose hear 
are heavy, for down through the years 
comes to them the memory of a tousle 
headed baby boy that once crawled ; 5 
their kitchen floor. They remember 
when he was just tall enough to sta: 
tiptoe and reach on the table and gra 
his daddy’s pipe. They remember how 
toddled him on their knees and taught him 
to love his country and to revere its fla d 
the things for which it stood. They re: i 
ber how he came home in the evening f 1 
the little school and excitedly told 
lessons in history and of the patriots y 
had gone beyond. They remember 
proud they were as he marched away in i 
form, and they remember the telegram 
came from their Government telling t 
that he would never again return, for t 
boy sleeps today and until eternity ben: 
a whited cross upon the battlefiel: 
France. 

Friends, the icy hand of death has re i 
into my own home in this war. On July 29, 
1943, my own son made the supreme sacrif 
and joined that legion of herces who : 
silently through eternity. Above his 
there is a simple cross marked, “Here lies a 
soldier.” I pledge to him, to his comrad 1 
death, and to those who shall return, that I 
will devote my feeble and untiring effor 
the preservation of the Government of their 
fathers, a government perpetuated by 
consent of the governed. I ask only t} 
history record of me that I had but 
prayer—that this Government of ours, this 
great citadel of freedom, may stand forever 
as living, throbbing proof that “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 

people” has not perished from this earth. 
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Congress Does Good Job 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing and informative article entitled 
“Congress Does Good Job,” by David 
Lawrence, which was published in th: 
Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
March 6, 1944. 

There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

CONGRESS DOES GOOD JOB—ANALYSIS SHOWS 
FINANCES OF UNITED STATES SOUNDER THAN 
ANY COUNTRY IN WORLD 

(By David Lawrence) 

When the American people do a good job 
| they should be commended for it. W 
| the Congress does a good job, it should be 
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he American people will pay close to 
100,000 in taxes in the fiscal year 1944, 
ends June 30 next d sumin y the 

I ri of total ws tl will 
OC OO in taxes in f r 
hich ends June 30 of 
sums in Federal taxes alone is more 
the entire national income was in 1932 
33, respectively. The Federal taxes paid 
e fiscal year 1943 were only $23,000,- 
). A jump of nearly 100 percent from 
r to the next is somet worth 

ibout 

2. The American people are financing the 
t between tax receipts and total ex- 
ures—that is, the annual deficit—in a 


ner calculated to prevent inflation 
the total Federal Budget for the fiscal 
1944 is officially estimated now at $99,- 
00,000, and when the $41,000,000,000 < 
ficial figures—are subtracted i 

es $58,000,000,000 to be raised by borrow- 
To curb inflation it nrust be the kind of 
wing that comes out of current saving 
from the deposit moneys of com- 

il banks. The American people are now 
hing such savings at the rate « 5, 
000 a year. Both in the War Loan 

t September and the drive just con- 
cluded, the purchases by mutual savings 
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ks, corporations, insurance companies, 
individuals—that is, sources outside the 
commercial banks—ran at the amazing rate 
of $45,000,000,000 a year. This is an extraor- 
( iry proportion out of the $58,000,000,000 
d and is all the more notable because 
accomplished without a 
legislation 
The Treasury, unintentionally, of course, 
overestimated for the President the expendi- 
s and underestimated the tax receipts 
Thus, in January 1943, the President an- 
I ed the 1944 Budget at $104,000,000,000, 
ck to that figure in August 1943, but re- 
\ 1 it down to $99,000,000,000 in his message 
f January this year. On taxes the President 
the January (1943) message estimated 
),000,000 as the amount that would be 
collected, increased his total to $38,000,C00,000 
lis August 1, 1943, summation of the Bud- 
get when the withholding tax came in, and 
d his total upward to $41,000,000,000 in 
January (1944) message. Actually, the 
< receipts will be about $42,000,000,000 and 
Budget will be nearer $97,000,000,000 than 
10,000,000, according to reliable, though 
ficial, estimates. 
Vhat, then, was all the shouting about? 
In the January 1943, message the President 
d for $16,000,000,000 in additional taxes 
the 1944 Budget. By January 1944 he 
ped off $5,000,000,000 from the Budget and 
ded $8,000,000,000 to his tax estimate. Ac- 
cording to his own figures, the Treasury, 
therefore, is $13,060,000,000 better off than it 
vas in his survey of January 1943. The Pres- 
dent in October 1943, revised his request for 
additional taxes downward from $16,C00,000,- 


1y forced-sav- 
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000 to $10,500,000,000. So, actually, without 
inting the revenues from the tax bill 


just passed, the President got his $10,500,000,- 
000 and had $2,500,000,000 to spare. If we 
look at the 1945 picture for which Congress 
has just given the Treasury a net addition 
of $2,000,000,000, is means that Mr. Roosevelt, 
in effect, finds the Treasury with $15,000,- 











600,000 out of the $16,000,000,000 he requested 
in January 1943 and with $4,500,000,000 more 
than he requested in October 1943, and 
peated in January and February 1944 

As for the fiscal year 1945, the Budget pic- 
ture looks even better. Assun I 





ance of total war, the tax collections shoul 
reach $44,000,000,000 with the new r 
just provided by Congress. The Buuget may 
run about $94,000,000,000, even including th 








outlays of the so-called governmental cor- 
porations like the R. F. C. If we use the 
President’s method of counting social-secu- 
rity receipts it means that on a cash basis we 
shall take in $46,500,000,000. This is more 
than 50 percent of the money needed for the 
octal budget, and is 
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aippy about it 
time objective of financing 50 percent of the 
total annual Budget out of taxes, as he urged 
his January 1943 message 





Press Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of March 
10, 1944: 

PRESS REPORTS 

Congressman KEEFE in Washington this 
week produced a letter he had just received 
from a marine in the South Pacific in which 
was enciosed portion of a mimeographe 
sheet made up of press reports sent to 
stations for the purpose of dissemin: 
the news. Among other items on th 
was one carrying a date line “Minneapolis 
Minn.,” reading at follow 

“Chairman Robert E 








Hannegan, of the 





Democratic National Committee, S- 
day night: ‘The election of a in 
President in November would turn v- 
ernment over to unpracticed hands and ing 
inescapable confusion and indecision in 
windings up the war and planning the 


peace : 

In his second major address since his elec- 
tion to the Democratic chairmanship, Han- 
negan told a Washington Day dinn 
could hearten Hitler or the panese v 
lords more than tidings that the Americ 
people had repudiated the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt?” 

The marine correspondent in his letter to 
Congressman KEEFE said: 

“This letter strikes at the roots of what 
America is fighting for—a free choice by 
election of whom we want for whatever elec- 
tive office we want to elect him, without any 
offering the cry of traitor, treason, mutiny, or 
sabotage. I want the chance to make a 
choice between Roosevelt and the other can- 
didates, because that’s a choice denied the 
people of Germany, Japan, Italy, France, and 
the conquered countries. 

“While we're free, I want a free ballot, but I 
don’t want either of us to tell the other that 
his candidate is a ‘Hitler-Tojo’ candidate 

“It isn’t an issue and won’t make any 
votes for them out here, but it is just plain 
ridiculous that a party after 12 years of the 
Presidency wants to run the show and steer 
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Liberation and Rehabilitation of Austria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday. March 13, 1944 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
made by me in New York City on Satur- 
day. March 11, 1944, on the sixth anni- 
versary of the German invasion of Aus- 
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gee reestablished a free and independent 
Austria, thereby opening the way for her 
people themselves to find that political and 
economic security which is the only basis for 
lasting peace 

Austria means much to all of us. Many of 
you have been privileged to see that country 
and to know it intimately. I have never had 
the good fortune to visit it, although it is the 
land from which my father came, but I have 
been raised to cherish that lovely country in 
the heart of Europe, with the Alps—the cen- 
tral mountain peaks of the Continent—tising 
within its boundaries, and with the Danube, 
Europe’s main life stream, flowing through its 
valleys. A land with a 1,000-year-old history 
and civilization. The sturdy virtue of the 
Austrian peasant has given it backbone and 
inner strength. Its people have a deep love 
of freedom and of democratic institutions. 
And the cosmopolitan culture which had 
grown up in Vienna, at once learned and 
graceful, has given the world one of its chief 
centers of civilization. 

But even were it not for the special appeal 
which Austria has to our hearts, we would 
still feel with her in this hour of her en- 
forced captivity, and we would still be hoping 
for her deliverance. For the creed of liberty 
is that every people, every country, great or 
small, powerful or weak, rich or poor, gifted 
or ordinary, is entitled to freedom. We know 
that liberty and freedom is the highest pos- 
session of any people. Together with the in- 
vasion of Austria we bemoan that march of 
the Axis across the globe which has resulted 
in the loss of independence, of freedom, and 
of security over large parts of Europe, and 
which has brought such unprecedented de- 
struction to wide areas not only in Europe 
but on the continents of Asia and Africa and 

nany islands in the Far East. Truly the rape 
of Austria was but part of a larger tragedy. 

But today the flow of barbarism has been 
checked. Its ebb has begun. Nazi forces 
have already been compelled to give up vast 
sections of the areas they have seized. And 
lately the armies and the Navy of Japan 
are also forced backward and still further 
backward. Liberation of the oppressed is in- 
evitably linked with the forward march of 
the forces of the United Nations. And there 
is historic justice in the fact that, if in 
the tragic confusion of the spring of 193 
Austria had found no assistance, from any- 
where, it has now been singled out for a 
solemn promise of renewed independence. 

It is clear, of course, that liberation from 
German occupation is but the beginning of 
Austria’s rehabilitation. A great many pa- 
tient and resolute efforts will be required to 
get a free Austria on her feet, to liberate her 
from the mental and material shackles that 
will be left behind by the Nazis. The Mos- 
cow resolution, in proclaiming her future 
freedom, has wisely pointed out that in the 
final settlement, account will be taken of the 
part which the people of Austria themselves 
play in the process of their liberation. It 
can be a significant part, even as far as 
military operations are concerned. 

Friends of Austria, as well as Austrians 
themselves, are fervent in their willingness 
and anxiety to cooperate to the fullest meas- 
ure and in every way in implementation of 
the Moscow Declaration, but may I say that 
as far as I can learn, there has been no 
definite plan or plans advanced by which that 
willingness and anxiety can be satisfied. In 
other words, there is no recognition, formally 
or informally, officially or unofficially, by 
any of the three great nations which promul- 
gated the declaration, of any agency, or per- 
sons to represent Austria. As far as I know, 
there is no one to whom one can look for 
guidance or direction. This seems to me to 
be a deficiency that should be corrected. 

May I express the hope that it will not be 
long before the United Nations will be able 
to announce their selection of truly repre- 











sentative persons or an agency or some sort 
of commission, be what it may, to act in 
behalf of those Austrians who are determined 
that the Nazi ideologies will never gain a foot- 
hold in their country, and that any such 
seeds which may have been planted will 
quickly be uprooted. 

The people of Austria, who can play an 
effective part in the process of their libera- 
tion—to put it bluntly—should be told what 
to do, when to do it, and how to do it, by 
those to whom they can look with confidence 
for leadership. 

A subféct which seems to me to need 
clarification and readjustment is the policy 
of the United States with respect to the 
intermingling and confinement of Austrian 
prisoners of war with German prisoners of 
war. 

Article 9 of the Geneva Convention of 1929, 
on the subject of prisoners of war, states 
that they may be separated “according to 
race or nation.” It is now acknowledged 
without contradiction that the nations of 
Austria and Germany are separate and dis- 
tinct. Would it not also be right, therefore, 
to determine upon a policy of the separation 
of these two peoples while confined as pris- 
oners of war? 

Today there are comparatively few so con- 
fined, but in the days to come, when ‘ big 
push is on and the invasion from the west 
comes, as it surely will, the number of pris- 
oners of war will increase many, many fold, 
growing ever and ever larger as the march 
to Berlin makes headway. 

It would be tut simple justice to carry 
out what has already been declared at Mos- 
cow; that is, the distinctiveness of the two 
nations, the innocence of one and the guilt 
of the other. 

Can we consider it wise to permit the one 
which was conqueror to maintain domina- 
tion over the one who was conquered? It is 
known that in the prison camps those who 
follow the Nazi ideologies hold sway and 
power over those who hate nazi-ism. We 
have known of tragedies, but do we know 
of the humiliations and embarrassments that 
frequently and inevitably occur, and of which 
no record is ever made? 

Furthermore, I question whether it is in 
the interest of democracy to permit in the 
prison camps domination by Nazi ideologists 
over their enemies, particularly when such 
camps are under the supervision and control 
of the leading democratic nation of the 
world, the United States of America. 

Is there not danger that these prison camps 
are now or will in the future become breed- 
ing places for the indoctrination and the 
spread of the Mazi doctrine to those who 
have so far escaped the virus? Were this 
policy to continue until the end of the war 
it would mean that the Austrians would be 
the last people to remain under the domina- 
tion of the Nazi and the Nazi officers. If 
separate camps were established, it is as in- 
evitable as the coming of the morning sun 
that the atmosphere would be as different 
and distinct in one camp as distinguished 
from the other as is the difference between 
day and night. 

It is my claim that the so-called admin- 
istrative difficulties are not too great to be 
surmounted by a simple, systematic, and 
judicious series of questions. After all, na- 
tionality is the real question to be decided. 
It could readily be determined to which type 
of camp each prisoner should go. Such ques- 
tioning should be done at the earliest possi- 
ble moment after capture—most probably at 
the receiving center. Of course, there might 
be a few instances where a proper finding 
would not be made, but these mistakes would 
be so few and far between that little harm 
would result from them when we compare 
it with the great over-all benefit from every 
important aspect. 
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It is my sincere hope that this sub}; 
be immediately considered, and t) 
United States, at least, will decide anq ; 
steps at once to establish separate can I 

From an, point of view post-war A 
be modest. Although it was ov, of t! 
nuclei of a great empire in the past, Ger: 
speaking Austria has long ago lost an) 
perialistic appetite it may have pos 
Unlike the Germans, and especially u 
the Prussians, the Austrians can, in 
respect, be compared with the Spanis! 
Portuguese, the Danes, and the Swede 
whom have had their hours of worldly ; 
ness, but all of whom have, for a consider. 
able time, more or less cheerfully 
down in their restricted world. 

Like these masters of past empires, or vast 
territories, the Austrians do not have 
desire to dominate, to acquire, to rule 
subject anybody. They will be happy if left 
by themselves with that minimum of com- 
fort and national income which will enab} 
them to feed their population adequately 
protect the aged ones, to safeguard the h 
of their children, to enjoy unfettered 1 
theater, art, and music, and to be al 
devote themselves to productive work and ¢ 
the lighter side of life. 

Proof of this thoroughly undynamic char- 
acter of Austria can be found in her interna. 
tional policy in the inter-war period of 1919 
to 1938. 

Whatever the mistakes of her foreign policy 
in these years may have been (and her c! 
association with the Italy of Mussolini in the 
last years of her liberty was one of them 
Austria has never shown throughout the y« 
of her independent existence as a small state 
the slightest sign of aggressiveness. She nev 
developed anything comparable to the Ger- 
man Versailles complex. 

Post-war Austria can, in my opinion, be 
absolutely self-sustaining from an econon 
point of view. It is perhaps unknown to most 
of you that quite recently considerable de- 
posits of oil were discovered in a district not 
far from Vienna, and it is said that this oil 
pocket will make what is now known as 
Austria the third or fourth nation of Euro; 
in the production of oil. Those of you who 
know anything about the economy of 1! 
country will instantly appreciate how greai 
an effect this can have on her industrial 
capacity and upon her self-sufficiency in 
general. 

Oil, one of the most precious of Nature 
possessions in this age, is in the hands of Au 
tria in abundance and, therefore, you < 
look forward to her future with serenity 
confidence. 

Need I add that this is also a compelling 
argument as to why Austria need not have, 
and does not have, any imperialistic designs 
or program. 

But in adjusting themselves to the prob- 
lems and conditions of the post-war world 
the responsibility will lie mainly with the 
Austrians themselves. We, who are her 
friends and believe in her people, are hopeful 
that they will show themselves worthy 
this responsibility and will accomplish the 
task with honor and with intelligence. 

Among the problems which the people « 
Austria will have to solve, few will prove 
essential to her welfare as securing true go: 
aeighbor relations with the neighboring peo- 
ples. On this planet of ours, nations are no 
longer isolated from one another. Peacefu! 
and fruitful cooperation between nations is 
essential, if mankind is to be saved from ever- 
recurring wars of increasing savagery. This 
is true even of mighty nations separated by 
oceans, and it is especially true in the case ©! 
the crowded small countries of Central 
Europe. 

Therefore, for the sake of world peace, and 
especially for the sake of the peace and pros- 
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nerity of the peoples of Central Europe, let us 
} hat harmony and close cooperation will 
n in that part of the world after this war. 
ns and their neighbors have lived to- 
o long that there are many suspicions 
recriminations between them 
it there is also a great deal that they have 
mmon. Patience, good will, and self- 
nt can accomplish a great deal in lay 





I ns at rest. If these qualities will 
esent, in post-war Austria as well as in 
thbors, harmony in that part of the 
uld not be difficult to achieve, to 


x benefit of all concerned 
ne principle which, I hope, will govern 
tional relations in Central Europe or 
that matter, anywhere else, is the prin- 
f voluntary cooperation. There is no 


imposing close relations on unwill- | 


rhbors. In the light of this guiding 
ple, the people of America will watch 
tions of Central Europe with sympathy 





understanding and will hope that they | 


within themselves, the wisdom to set- 

matters between them to the well-being 

parties. 

We who are here belong to different creeds 
to many nations. Some of us are Amer- 
s of various origins. Some are on their 
to join the citizenry of this Republic. 


Some are refugees looking forward to the day 
return to their country. And others are 
of Austria from the four corners of 

earth 


Diff 


erent as our origin is, there is probably 
a similar difference in our political and social 
outlook. I dcubt whether it would be pos- 
> to draw up a detailed program for Aus- 
tria's future, which would be equally pleasing 
to all those present here, either those on the | 
platform or those in the audience. But all | 
f us can take equal pride in the things that 
te us: These things are our common in- 
dignation at the rape of Austria by the Nazis; 
our common hope that the victory of the 
United Nations will bring back a free Austria; 
and our common prayer that in free agree- 
ment with her neighbors and with the othet 
ns of the world, the people of Austria 
once more take their rightful place 
nong the builders of civilization and peace. 








Radio Address to the People of My 
District 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
} 
| 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. | 

Speaker, under leave to extend my re- | 

marks in the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 

lowing address Celivered by me over Sta- | 


tion WNBF on March 11, 1944: 


Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, the meeting of the 
Hall Furlough Club officers at the Hotel Fred- 
erick in Endicott a week ago was highly suc- 
cessful. A central council was organized and 
& chairman for each of the Triple Cities was 
elected by the council. 

Miss Septemia Morlands, who was the first 
club president, was selected chairman of the 
greater Endicott area. 

Mrs. Dorothy Orzel, president of Club No. 2, | 
will have charge of Johnson City. 
Mrs. Janet Virgilio, president of the Tenth 
ben Club, was selected chairman for Bing- | 
lamton, 


| 


The clubs represented at the central coun- 
cil gathering were: 

Club No, 1, North Side, Endicott. 

Club No. 2, South Side, Johnson City. 

Club No. 3, west Endicott. 

Club No. 4, central Endicot 

Club No. 5, fifth ward, Binghamton 

Club No. 6, seventh ward, Binghamton. 

Club No, 7, tenth ward, Binghamton 

Club No, 8, thirteenth ward, Binghamton. 

Club No. 9, Vestal 

Club No. 10, Endwell. 

It should be pointed out that 
decided only women should be a 
Furlough Club membership 

It is my understanding that some folks 





have charged me with trying to make a po- 
litical organization out of the Hall Furlough 
Clubs. They say I am attempting to play 
politics at these ladies’ expense 

I am not even a member of the Hall Fur- 


lough Clubs so I would have great difficulty 
trying to sell a group of women on something 
they didn’t want. 

When the original club was organized, I 
was asked to lend my name to its title. I was 
told that its objectives were to help the 
boys in service. I was assured of valued sup- 
port from its members for the Hall Furlough 
bill now in Congress. 

These are high-minded and worth-while 
objectives, and I gladly gave consent to let 
my name be used in connection with the 
Furlough Clubs. But I cannot tolerate for 
a moment the use of my name by any club 
which is organized to boost the political stock 
of some member for public office. This would 
not be fair to the people I represent in 
Congress. 

I want to thank the presidents and officers 
as well as the members of the Hall Furlough 
Clubs who are remaining loyal to the ob- 
jectives set forth in their bylaws. I sup- 
pose some political enemies will accuse me 
of having a sinister purpose in working for 
the members of these Furlough Clubs 

If it is political to aid the dependent wife 
of a man who is away fighting for his coun- 
try, then the Hall Furlough Clubs are 
political. 

If it is political to help obtain allatments 
for the children of our servicemen after their 
mother has exhausted all her income and the 
children are cold and hungry for want of 
money, then the Hall Furlough Clubs are 
political. 

If it is political to find out the where- 
abouts of missing soldiers and sailors and 
notify their mothers and fathers, wives, or 
relatives, then the Hall Furlough Clubs are 
political. 

If it is political for club members to write 
me whenever they find the relatives of serv- 
icemen in trouble or distress, then this whole 
business is political. 

In fact, it seems impossible for some people 
nowadays to breathe the air without the 
accusation hurled at them that they are being 
political. 

But let me assure the people of my dis- 
trict that the Hall Furlough Clubs will con- 
tinue their patriotic efforts, and their im- 
portant work for their men at the front will 
be carried on, and those who attempt to 
threaten or bully the members by aspersions 
and insults will be answered most appro- 
priately. 

In their zeal to vent their spleen upon 
me, political enemies must remember they 
are smearing the patriotic work of the women 
of the Hall Furlough Clubs and hurting our 
soldiers when they try to ape the tactics of 
Hitler and Hirohito in discrediting represent- 
ative government and in trying to scare these 
good women out of the Hall Furlough Clubs. 

The political plot engineered by these 
slick operators behind the scenes has failed 
and they will find the Hall Furlough Clubs 
will grow even faster because of their inter- 
ference. 
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Government Ownership of Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARDB. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the February 21 
edition of Broadcasting: 

GoOvERNOR Cox Says FLiy PLANS UNITED STATES 
Ow NERSHIP—1920 NOMINEE POINTS TO 
STUDIED CAMPAIGN BY CHAIRMAN 
A studied campaign toward Government 


ownership of radio in the United Stat 








n es 18 
attributed to F. C. C. Chairman James Law- 
rence Fly by former Gov. James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, newspaper publisher and owner of 
three stations. Governor Cox in 1920 was the 
Democratic nominee f President 

“I am convinced that Fly wants radio to be 
turned over, if not abruptly then by easy 
stages as political conditions permit, to the 
Goverr nt,” Governor Cox said The dis- 
closure came in a letter t J. Leonard 


Reinsch, managing director of WSB, Atlanta 
WIOD, Miami, and WHIO, Dayton, the Cox- 
owned stations. A copy of the letter dat 
January 20 is in the hands of Chairman 
BurTON K. WHEELER, of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee 

“If we had Federal 
Cox commented, hen a Huey Long ad- 
ministration could never be gotten rid of.” 

Governor Cox had Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as his Vice Presidential runni 
1920 campaign. A close rel 
existed between them since t 
The 73-year-old statesman has made few 
public utterances, however, in recent years 
and never has commented publicly on the 
New Deal or F. C, C. radio policies or regula- 
tory methods 

Governor Cox is publisher of the Dayton 
Daily News, the Atlanta Journal, and the 
Miami Daily News, each identified with sta- 
yn operation. He was a Member of Con- 
ess from 1909 to 1913 and served 6 years as 
yvernor of Ohio, having been n 
r the Presidency while serving 
term. 

In his letter to Mr. Reinsch, who was a 
witness before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of the White- 
Wheeler bill (S. 814) to restrict F. C. C. 
powers, Governor Cox said there were three 
things high-spotted in his mind regarding 
the whole radio situation 

“First,” he said, “there is the duty of Con- 
gress in doing something to clarify the pres- 
ent state of things emphasized by the fact 
that the Supreme Court has almost sup- 
plicated the lawmaking body to indicate the 
path for a more sensible, efficient, and just 
regulation of the whole industry 

“Second, I am convinced that Fly wants 
radio to be turned over, if not abruptly then 
by easy stages a8 political conditions permit, 
to the Government. If we had Federal own- 
ership, then a Huey Long administration 
could never be gotten rid of. 


ownership,” Governor 












in the 
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last 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 

“Third Senator WHEELER has put his finger 
on the very definite need of providing some 
way, somehow, for an equal division of time 
in the discussion of vital public questions, 
It might be difficult to write this into law. 
Jefferson was a very wise man and he once 
said that it was a mistake to make either 
charter of gov 


cific. The importa 


ernment or statute too spe- 


it thing was to express 
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the 
fidence in 
both administrative officers and the courts 
*“‘We live in a democracy which canno 
on in good health unless we h 
public opinion and that cannot be unless our 
public has presented to it the truth, and all 
of it. After all, that is the very essence of 
democracy and this form of government 1s 
not going to live if truth is diluted through 
misrepresentation. It is as nec ary to keep 
the current of public opinion protected as it 
is to balance the diet of a baby. 
“Elaborating a little upon this basic 
philosophy, we have a job to do in the mak- 
ing of a world peace. The truth from all 
over the world must come unshackled. If 
our civilization knows what is going on, then 


avin 
ana 


principle involved, h some con 


the intelligence 


g 
5 


integrity of 


ve ¢ aalt uv 
ive a heaitny 


we can assume that the rightness of things 
will have a much better chance to prevail 
than it ever has in the past.” 





Use of the Flag at Religious Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, the Reverend 
O. R. Warford, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in my home city of 
San Diego, has written me a very inter- 
esting letter in which he discusses the 
use and position of the flag of the United 
States at religious services. Because I 
believe others will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to read this thought-stimulating 
letter, I have asked that I be permitted 
to insert it as an extension to my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
The letter follows: 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
San Diego, Calif., February 17, 1944, 
Hon. Eb. V. Izac, 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The other day my attention was 
called to the booklet United States Service 
Symbols by Cleveland H. Smith and Ger- 
trude R. Taylor. There was a foreword by 
Vice Admiral Waesche, and a foreword by 
yourself. May I particularly call your atten- 
tion to page 3 where it says “United States 
flag must be to right of clergyman or speaker 
as he faces the congregation”? 

I realize that that usage is in keeping with 
the resolution passed by the Congress some 
time ago, but I fear that both the book and 
the resolution are the result of not wholly 
clear thinking on this point. 

During the hour of divine services it is 
the custom in the Military Establishments 
to place the symbols of religion above the 
symbols of the state. In the Navy the chap- 
lain’s flag flies above Old Glory. This is a 
very proper recognition that God is above 
state, and that seems consistent with the 
highest patriotism. 

A church is dedicated to God always. Any 
time anyone enters the sanctuary it is the 
hour of divine worship for that person. 
Recognizing that fact, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America passed 
a resolution, some months before the con- 
gressional resolution, establishing that usage 
in churches. You see, a church chancel is 
not a “platform”, and a sanctuary is not an 
“auditorium”. In any secular place you are 
quite right that the symbols of country 
should take precedence, 








Now, the Christian flag is a relatively new | 
thing, dating back only to 1926, but it is | 
becomingly increasingly accepted as a sym- | 
bol, and is being used in most churches. It | 
is not the same as a State flag or lodge ban- 
ner. It symbolizes the Divine. The Federal | 


Council therefore held that if the flags are 

on the level of the congregation the Chris- | 

tian flag should be to the right of the con- | 
| 


gregation. If they stand on the pulpit level, 
the Christian flag should be at the right of 


the pulpit If there is a chancel and altar 
and the flags are inside, the Christian flag 
should bé at the right of the minister as he 
faces the altar 

Moreover, we have in our beloved land the 
firm belief in the separation of church and 
state. Our Pilgrim Fathers recognized, and 
rightly, that when either holds power over 
the other it is not good, for it is the func- 
tion of the church to be the reverent critic 


of all the common concerns of man. It is 
the function of the state to devise means 
of regulating these common concerns. Poli- 


tics is a method of cooperation, whereas re- 
ligion is the spirit of cooperation. If the 
church dominates the state, both become 
decadent and fail of their function, and cor- 
ruption is practicaily certain, as history too 
adequately teaches. The same is likely to 
happen where the state seeks to regulate 
religion. I am sure you will recognize this 
as a fundamental precept of our country. 

If you follow me thus far, it should be 
clear that it is not the prerogative of the 
Congress to legislate the use of symbols in 
the church, nor is it the prerogative of any 
secular writers to do so. Indeed, it is not 
the prerogative of the Federal Council to do 
more than suggest a philosophy of the thing, 
and the logical procedures from that philos- 
ophy. May I tumbly but firmly insist that 
the Christian Church and the synagogue and 
temple alone are privileged to regulate sym- 
bolism within their own sanctuaries. 

Cordially yours, 
O. R. WARFORD. 





Article by Former Congressman Oscar J. 
Larson, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, just 
now we hear much about negotiation be- 
tween Russia and Finland in connection 
with the peace problem and efforts to end 
the state of war between those two coun- 
tries. Iam certain that the Members of 
this House will all be interested in read- 
ing the very able and comprehensive 
article by a former Member of this House 
dealing with this subject. 

Mr. Larson’s contribution appears in 
the Virginia Daily Enterprise, published 
at Virginia, Minn., on Monday, February 
14, 1944. It is as follows: 

To the Eprror: 

I have just read with keen interest your 
excellent editorial captioned “Americans wish 
for Finland an ending of war and a just 
peace.” I think that it voices the sentiment 
of an overwhelming majority of Americans. 
It shows that you have not been influenced 
by the false and foul propaganda with which 
the Communists have been flooding our coun- 
try to poison the minds of the American 
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paper editor, you probably know s 
of the extent of the spider web 








oeople against little Finland. As 


a 






munistic publications in this country. 
avowed and ardent Communist state 


New Mas 
Communist Party 


cac 


SCs, 


a Communist weekly, th 
. ° *  pubiisi 


distributed more pamphlets than any 
organization in the United States.” 





fact 


It may not be generally known, | 
is that at the Head of the La 
Communist newspapers are published 


of them is published in the Finnish la 


at Superior and the other is publis! 
Duluth in the English language. One 
editors of the former spent a year 
half in Russia studying the technique 
tactics of communistic propaganda 
publisher of the English-language 
ganda shect is a Russian-born, arden 
fanatical Communist. In a recent j 
the latter, on the editorial page an 
appeared advocating the deportation of H 
bert Hoover in lieu of Harry Bridges 
leading Communist on the Pacific coast 
has been ordered to be deported, bu 
is still in this country. 

I hardly need to remind the read 
the Virginia Daily Enterprise that duri 
existence of the unholy alliance bet 
Hitler and Stalin, the Communists 
smearing President Roosevelt as a 
monger, picketing the White House, how! 
that the “Yanks are not coming,” and daub- 
ing Finland as the puppet and stooge 
United States and Great Britain, etc., | 
the moment that unholy alliance between 
these two humanitarian and beneficent dic- 
tators was severed, then these self-same Com- 
munists at once, as if by magic, b 
ardent supporters of the war and loyal 
patriotic Americans. They began hounding 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
bring about a declaration of war aga 
Finland. They spewed from the Commu: 
propaganda mill false and venomous 
about Finland so as to poison the mind 
the American people. Th evident pur; 
of all this political stratagem was, and st 
is, to so callus the American sympathy and 
good will toward Finland that when Ru 
was ready to carry out its oft-threatened 
struction of Finland, there would be no 
test from the American people. 

As an American, I am ashamed to 
that while this Communist propaganda w 
pouring into the American minds, th 
of distressed little Finland, by the ord 
the Department of State, were pad 
Not only was Finland silenced, she was 
still is being threatened that if she does : 
unconditionally surrender at once to So. 
Russia, she will have to suffer the c 
quences. So spoke an official representat 
of the greatest and most powerful, yea 
most beneficient democratic republic 
earth to war-torn, God-fearing, peace-lo\ 
law-abiding, liberty-loving, democratic I 
land, ever faithful and true friend of 
United States who seeks no nation’s t 
tories, who covets no nation’s good 
threatens no one's security. Her < 
is that she wants to protect her territ 
and governmental security and the lil 
ties of her people from a mighty and ! 
less foreign invader. For that she is thre 
ened with utter destruction. 

That Soviet Russia is the invader was 
nounced at a press conference of the De} 
ment of State, as reported in the New Y 
Times, of June 23, 1941, in these cryptic 
tragic words: “Germany invades the S 
Union; the latter raids Finland.” 

Leningrad is only about 15 miles f 
Finland’s eastern border. It would 
that if she wanted to make war on € 
Russia she has had the opportunity to b 
that city, but not one solitary bomb has 5 
dropped on Leningrad. This Russo-Fin! 
war that seems to be worrying the Sec 

of State has, in fact, been until the other cs) 


ret 
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escent that it has become kn a 

wn war.” If Elihu Root who was, if 

mory serves me right, the Secretary 

te under Theodore Roosevelt, were still 

fice, his message to the Kremlin would 
ave been: “In the name of |! 
let little Finland 

I worth 

nd friendly relations with th 


wn as 


while to <« 


' : 


nland worth saving? 
Churchill thovght sh 
ide broadcast he gave utter: 
wing tribute: “Only Fink: 
iy, sublime—in the 
nd shows what freemen Cal 
rendered by Finland to 
ficient * Everyone « 
ism rots oul of 
it abject hungr 
it base and abominable i 
t tell what the fate of Finland may be, 
» more mournful spectacle could be 
nted to what is left to civilized man- 
han that this splendid nortkern race 
be at last worn down and reduced to 
ide worse than death by the dull brut- 
e of overwhelming numbers. If 
f freedom that still burns so brightly 
frozen north should be finally 
hed, it might well herald a return to 
rk Ages, when every vestige of human 
ss during 2,000 years would be en- 


nd—su- 


peril— 


jaws ol 


the 


wn President has repeatedly spoken 
omplimentary language about Fin- 
If space permitted, I could quote 
tatements favorable to Finland which 
from the lips of the President: “F.in- 
small in size but mighty in honcr, oc- 
es an especially warm place in the Amer- 
hearts.” “Nobody with any pretense of 
mon sense believes that Finland has any 
ior designs on the integrity and security 
e Soviet Union.” 
I firmly believe that both the President and 
Secretary of State deep down in their 
s have a very high regard for the people 
i the Government of Finland. Both have 
eatedly said so. I have no doubt that if 
e great men would request Soviet Russia 
abandon her invasion of Finland they 
ld receive not only the acclaim of Amer- 
but of the whole world. They have the 
wer to do so and they should exercise that 
wer. It is their concern, and ours also, 
1ey probably would like to hear from the 
ple. A few words in a telegram or letter, 
even a postal card to them from the read- 
rs of the Virginia Daily Enterprise would be 
ily received. 
Respectfully yours, 
O. J. LARSON 
JLUTH, MINN. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
RD, I include the following letter: 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 13, 1944. 
JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., 
Dear Jupce MANsFir-p: I am in receipt of 
ir letter of March 8, 1944, with reference 


2 -App 79 


AC 


Hon 


to traffic on the existing inland waterways 
You request a comparison f traffic in 
with the latest figures now available 
As you know, the Department in its 
nual reports makes record } c 


1937 


= sad oA 
law, of water-borne traffi 
es available t me al 
will be published in 
ssued shortly 
t comparison ol h 
ords for 1937 shows fo 
Minne 


r proper- polis 
percent 


rease of 63 


Do We Deserve Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the United State 
News of March 17, 1944: 

Do We DESERVE PEACE? 
(By Dav 

Millions of persons on bended knee each 
night pray for peace—and millions more 
without a sense of spiritual expression hope 
for and just as earnestly beg for peace 

Millions of persons, too, move on each day 
in the ordinary pursuits of life bewildered by 
the war, wondering when it will end and what 
kind of a world we shall have when it’s over 

To all of us at one time or another comes 
an inner questionin What can possibly be 
the meaning of this destructive war? 

We grow less and less retrospective about it 
The war is here. Whatever its causes, there 
can be no disputing its terrible evolution so 
that today every nation feels the instinct of 
seif-defense. To refuse to assist the State is 
to condone the suicide of the State. All 
peoples, guilty and innocent, are fighting on 
with mounting fury impelled only by a de- 
termination to destroy or vanquish 
enemy. 

It is easy to assume an attitude of despair— 
to say that wars are recurrent and inevitable 
and that man is doomed to pericdic conflict 
and to the constant mobilization of physical 
force. It is easy perhaps to say that this war 
is merely the result of the clash of economic 
interests whose inequalities gradually sow the 
seeds of frustration in peoples and make them 
receptive to dictatorships and hence to ag- 
gressive purposes 

These are explanations that may satisfy the 
historian or even the sociologist. They 
but the sorry chronicles of human experience 
They do not explain the origin of it all. They 
do not go to the heart of the problem of 
eliminating war nor do they during war give 
us that exaltation of spirit which can make 
the will to sacrifice so strong. 


id Lawrence) 


the 


are 


LIFE IS CHANGED FOR FAMILIES OF MEN OVERSEAS 


As we look about us, we see many persons 
seemingly unaffected by the war. They are 


' 


+ 1 


‘hat does it all mean? 

We can cry out in our misery and ask a 
merciful God to give us the We cal 
ask Him to intimate to us in our hours 
meditation why the human race is paying 
terrible a price for its 


failure to lear 
simple lessons of human brotherh 
simple tea s 
assent h 


of Jesus to which 
and to which 
pily, such 3 al 
hibited 


But the 
point the fing 
r to some small 
some party or fact 
to exploit or ag 

aggression even : 
the justified urge of 
ageressi n 

The answer will not come fr i I 
of the bombing, the men, women, and chil- 
dren who have been driven from their homes 
in London or Berlin They cannot tell 
why the many of them ih 

sick peopl 

have been selected for 

There is no answer from the ¢ 
navies and the air forces whose 
manders an c ageous m 
impulse of disc 
try to convince tl 
individual exertion or sacrifice 
been in vain 

We cann 
el coiumnp 
irritations of 
translated into pr« 
cannot k to our politic 
of whom still 
achievement and the sa 
or pride of offi We « 
in the big pressure erot 
of advantages after the 


lided men 


answel! 


rravate 


jans, old pe 


arms 


ple 


think in 


though misg 
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system of private enterprise as justifying indi- 
vidual exercise of vast economic power. We 
shall not, indeed, find it among the men who 
interpret or rationalize the public interest 
as acceptable only when it coincides with their 
own interest 

Where then shall we find the answer? 

We shall find it only in our own individual 
hearts and consciences. We shall find it only 
after we have dared to eliminate the wishful 
thinking that looks upon death and God’s 
judgment of us—the use we have made of 
our lives—as something that comes only to 
the other fellow 

We shall find the answer only when we are 
ready to surmount the defense mechanisms 
that cause tco many of us 80 glibly to speak 
of spiritual obligation as maudlin sentimen- 
tality and of human brotherhood as a utopian 
dream. These defenses are merely the care- 
free alibis of those who do not know as yet 
the guilt of their own indifference. 





SELF-SCRUTINY IS THE BEST WAY TO THE ANSWER 

We shall find the answer when we honestly 
ask ourselves to examine our oWn course as 
individuals and our own behavior collectively 
in the years gone by. Did we acquiesce in 
the selfish claims of this or that group or 
nation? Did we rationalize ».ur advances 
and retreats in the decades following the 
last war? Did we soothe our consciences with 
the mischievous doctrine that all property 
has been given to us for eternity, and did 
we refuse to believe that we were only trus- 
tees of worldly wealth in behalf of God? 

Did we quickly come to the support of the 
imperialist who insisted that his government 
was making trade and opportunity? Did we 
accept, oh, so readily, the modern axiom that 
tradition must supersede justice even if tra- 
dition is wrong and injustice provokes bitter- 
ness and resentment? 


NATIONS TO FOLLOW PEACE OF 
INDIVIDUALS 

Did we foolishly acquiesce in the doctrine 
that only the possession of weapons and 
armament makes wars and that hence the 
cure was to abolish weapons? Did we listen 
to the well-meaning but involuntary acces- 
sories of chaos who told us that if we but 
took care of America and let the rest of the 
world “stew in its own juice,” we would be 
able to enjoy the fruits of our own self- 
sufficiency unmolested? 

What we need is not merely individual but 
national repentance. This war is meaning- 
less if it is not a lesson to man. This war 
is not due to the wrath of a loving God. It 
is due to the wrath of unloving man. But 
above it all there sits a God of justice try- 
ing in His mysterious ways to signal to us 
the true meaning of the sacrifices now being 
made for us by millions of persons—even as 
Jesus alone made the supreme sacrifice for 
human betterment nearly 2,000 years ago. 
His legacy of ethics eventually must show 
us the way out of the labyrinth of our own 
making 

Do we deserve peace? Only if and when 
individuals in the whole world have caught 
the meaning of this war and begun unselfish- 
ly, courageously, boldly, and in utter disre- 
gard of consequence to self, to plan honestly 
for a world of peace—a peace not just be- 
tween nations or governments but between 
men and men in the marts of trade, on the 
farm and in the factory, and in the home 
where the frictions of family and friends 
must yield inevitably to the spirit of a new 
day and a different set of human compen- 
sations. 

Some day we shall deserve peace. Per- 
haps we have not yet suffered to the point 
of understanding. We have not overcome 
the evil passions of self-aggrandizement that 
still leap from within us and which, unless 
completely subjugated, will merely lie dor- 


PEACE OF 


| mant till the next cycle of organized mur- 








der begins. 
We will deserve peace only when we have 
made our peace with Almighty God. 





Republic of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion, adopted unanimously at a meeting 
held at the Polish National Catholic Ca- 
thedral of the Holy Mother of the Rosary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 20, 1944: 


Whereas the Polish people have proved 
through centuries their devotion to the cause 
of freedom for the people of every nation 
to develop their own country and civiliza- 
tion; and 

Whereas they retained this love of freedom 
and aspierd to regain it for their homeland 
during the century in which Germany, Aus- 
tria and Russia took this freedom from them 
by superior force and held them in sub- 
jection to foreign rule; and 

Whereas after the Republic of Poland was 
reestablished by the victors in the First World 
War and the. boundaries of the Republic were 
recognized by treaties signed in 1918-20, by 
all the countries now fighting with the de- 
clared purpose of forming a world organiza- 
tion to prevent aggression and seizure of 
territory from weaker nations by more power- 
ful neighbors; and 

Whereas the Republic of Poland, by the 
efforts of its more than 30,000,000 inhabitants 
had made notable progress in self-govern- 
ment, education and culture, which was 
recognized by the rest of the world until the 
unprovoked invasion by Germany on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, with oppression and slaughter 
which have shocked the conscience of all 
freemen everywhere; and 

Whereas the Russian Armies have begun 
to drive the German invaders from the coun- 
try and the Russian Government has ex- 
pressed its desire for a strong independent 
Poland living in friendly intercourse with 
its neighbors: 

Now, therefore, in order to achieve that ob- 
ject and to secure the aim of world peace 
resting on the firm foundation of justice; 

This patriotic meeting held at the Polish 
National Catholic Cathedral of the Holy 
Mother of the Rosary, in Buffalo, N. Y.; here- 
by appeals to the Russian Government and 
all other governments of the United Nations 
to restore the Republic of Poland to its own 
people with the boundaries, which all the 
world recognized and respected from 1920 
until the German invasion; that we believe 
this request for just treatment of our home- 
land expresses the sentiment of all the 5,000,- 
000, people of Polish birth or parentage now 
living in the United States of America; that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent and other officers of the United States 
Government, to the Polish Government in 
exile, to the Ambassador of the Russian Gov- 
ernment at Washington, D. C., and to the re- 
presentatives in Washington of all the other 
governments united in the war against Ger- 
many to the end that the victory which all 
are fighting to achieve may fully accomplish 
the high aims which all have espoused for 
the free development of the best in all men 
everywhere, 
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Ours No One-Man Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a very enlightening editorial appeared in 
the Indianapolis Star, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., on the subject of the fourth term, 
The editorial is entitled “Ours No One. 
Man Nation.” We have come far in this 
country under our representative form 
of government, where liberty and free. 
dom have ever been preserved, and our 
form of government must remain invio- 
late. The American way of life must be 
continued under our Constitution. The 
people are the rulers in our Nation, and 
this constitutional right must continue 
in them. It is a frightful threat to be- 
hold when one man seeks to overthrow 
the time-honored custom of a nation and 
to encroach upon the Constitution which 
has been the guiding star to our progress 
as a péople. 

The editorial follows: 


OURS NO ONE-MAN NATION 


The stop-Roosevelt advocates in the 
Democratic Party have not abandoned their 
plans for entering a candidate to register a 
protest vote. They have practically con- 
ceded, however, the futility of hoping to pre- 
vent his nomination. According to a check 
made, Roosevelt already has tentative prom- 
ises of four-fifths of the votes needed for a 
fourth-term nomination. And he has not 
even admitted that he will be a fourth-term 
candidate, nor has he given any indication of 
what will be his platform if he runs. 

That ‘s a serious situation, so far as the 
party is concerned. It Has no candidate but 
Roosevelt. In fact, there is no Democratic 
Party, in the accepted meaning of the term 
There is a New Deal following that has been 
attracted to the Chief Executive through 12 
years of wasteful spending and the creation 
of a maze of Federal bureaus, authorities, 
commissions, and other agencies, some of 
which have usurped legislative prerogatives 
and all of which have been supported by Fed- 
eral funds. 

The fourth-term proposal rests on nothing 
but the despair of getting a nominee who 
would have any chance of being elected. The 
New Deal Party, in other words, has no 
foundation on which any other than its 
author could be expected to make a stand. 
That-is a pitiful situation for one of the two 
great political organizations in a country that 
traditionally conducted its politics on a two- 
party basis. What would it do if Roosevelt 
were to decline to run, and what would be the 
predicament of the Nation if he were the only 
man who can fill the place and something 
should happen to him after he had been 
elected to a fourth term? 

Ours is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. They are the 
source of ail political authority and power. 
They are supposed to have policies and to 
name champions of their policies to do tlieir 
will. His party and the country are a long 
way from the firm foundation of popular gov- 
ernment when we have no alternative except 
to rely on one man. We may hoot at Ger- 
many, but are we in position to laugh if we 
have no principles, no international, no post- 
war program until he speaks? 

The New Deal is offering nothing except ® 
candidate who has given no hint of what may 
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his platform or what he might do. The 
lue to what may be expected is in the 
of the first three terms, when plat- 
ns and precedents meant nothing. No 
ier Senator Byrp and other Democratic 
ersnre alarmed. They realize the tragedy 
would be involved in entrusting the 
t-war future of the Nation to the vision- 
whose pre-war extravagances and 
ies of federalization and regimentation 
all but wrecked the Republic. 


Peace Terms for Small Countries of the 


Old World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. 
recall some facts of the past. 
ovel 
exists only on paper. Finland was 
ked by Russia. Germany took over 
mark. And so the story goes about 
of the small countries of the Old 
ld 


Speaker, let 
Poland 


V are now hearing reports about 
elopments in connection with peace 
otiations dealing with Poland and 
land, and, of course, Russia is pri- 
rily involved. Incidentally, Russia is 
neficiary of our lend-lease policy, 

h means in plain English that we 

sending food and military supplies 

Russia, in connection with whatever 
rms and conditions our administrative 
iders may make. Having supported 

t legislation, I dc not here make any 

iticism. So far it has been a “one way 

ad,” because I do not know whether 
not any advantages will accrue to 

» United States, but I do know that 

issia is getting needed help in its hour 

need. For that reason, I have been 
mazed at the attitude of Russia toward 
land and Finland in connection with 
ace negotiations and boundary dis- 
tes. In my opinion, the United States 
interested in the problems of these 
nd other small countries across the 
water. We want them treated fairly 
and honorably. We want Russia to do 
exactly that. We have a right to de- 
and that treatment. 

In an address in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 27, 1943, I called 
attention to the responsibility of our 
State Department in connection with 
the small countries of Europe. I said 
that we should make clear to our allies 
that in a post-war period we wanted 
those countries protected. 

In the past there has been a lot of 
talk about what aappened when the 
Atlantic Charter was formed, and the 
“four freedoms” in the post-war world. 
Then, of course, there was a meeting at 
Casablanca, and some of us have won- 
dered what happened at that conference. 
In due time there was the spectacular 
meeting held in Cairo, and another in 
Teheran, Let us hope that those who 





represented America at these various 
times and places insisted that strong and 
powerful countries do justice to the small 
nations. 

Lend-lease should not be a one-way 
road for the benefit of the strong and 
powerful, and I am hopeful that those 
who direct our foreign policy saw to it 
that commitments were made which 
would be for the benefit of the small 
countries in the Old World. 

Right now negotiations are going on 
between Russia and Finland, and in my 
opinion the sympathy of the Cong 
of the United States is with the Finnish 
Republic which following World War No. 
1 paid its just obligations to this cou ’ 
and has consistently conducted itself 
with honor and distinction in the family 
of nations. 

I submit herewith an editorial from 
the Virginia Daily Enterprise of Virginia, 
Minn., under date of March 7, 1944, and 
I commend it to your careful considera- 
tion. It is as follows: 

JUST FINNISH-RUSSIAN PEACE DESIRAPLE FOR 
EUROPE S FUTURE 


ress 


merry 
ALiUL 


Russia has offered peace terms to Fin! 
and though the conditions which are 
posed as a requisite to the cessation of W 
between these two countries have bee! 
the dispatches pproved by the 
Government, it is by no means cert 
these represent the fa 
mous foe. Finland, incidentally, is the sam 
little nation which only a short while back— 
in 1939—had the plaudits of Americans and 
British in standing up to an enemy which 
then had every advantage except that of 
soldier and civilian courage. Hitler Germany 

at that particular 


and Russia were very clos« 
time, through solemn compact, and Finland 
received no help from Berlin. Indeed, the 
reverse was true 

Outnumbered and overwhelmed, and with 
the Allies of that period unable to give Fin- 
land much more than moral assistance, Rus- 
sia won rather a complete capitulation from 
her little adversary. Russia, be it remem- 
bered, was the aggressor. Needless to say, 
the 1940 peace terms were extremely onerous, 
and were lamented in the United States and 
in Great Britain, as well as in other countries 
In June 1941 Hitler marched into Russia, and 
Stalin became a partner of the Allies. But 
incidents not of Finnish origin had persisted, 
even with Russia fighting the Nazis, and it 
appealed to the Finns as an opportune time 
to stand their ground. There was also a 
chance that choice territory lost in the un- 
just Moscow-imposed peace could be recov- 
ered. In any event, a new Russo-Finnish war 
got off to a start which wasn’t exactly decried 
in American circles. As a matter of fact, 
there was then and there is now a deep sym- 
pathy for the difficulties of the little republic 

Finland sorely needs peace today, just as 
Russia and the world need it, but it should 
be a peace with honor, if it is to last. If it 
is true that Britain endorses the present stip- 
ulations offered Finland by the Russians, pre 
sumably Mr. Roosevelt’s government will in 
dicate a like attitude, but there is a chal 
lenge to do more than this. Indeed, there is 
a@ signal opportunity for the United States 
to so intercede for Finland that equitable 
terms, in accord with our own war aims, may 
result. Surely, Russia needs no part of what 
is fundamentally Finnish territory. She can 
well afford to be generous and righteous, and 
one may well believe that good offices exer- 
cised for Finland by Russia’s principal ally 
will go far to make for a European pattern 
which shall be an effective instrument for 
an enduring peace. There are other bound- 
aries to be settled, including those of Poland 


say, a 


gesture < 


or ill 
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and the so-called Baltic states, and in all of 
these the will of Russia will govern, for good 
There is & chs 

a just one, and there i: 

United States to raise it 


A Tribute to the Late Hon. Lucius N. 
Littauer 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 13, 
Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, und 


permission to extend my rema! 
REcORD on the 


Monday 


1944 


KS ln 


untimely death of 


Honorable Lucius N. Littauer, a form 
r of this House, I wish to 


Membe 


the following 
ft 


resolution 
d by his assoc 

when he retired f: 
the close of the Fifty; 
Was a trioute al 
bestowed u 

I also incluc 
Leader-Repub! 


tan 


f the Ho 
i s and Member! 
desi ‘ rpetuat our estim 
present sned minute: 
“Your ser 3; been notable f: 
industry picuous ability 
rity of purpose, for accuracy of ju 
wondrous quickness of percept 
volume of accomplishment. That | 
in large measure the most admit: 
of mind and heart, each day’s 
with you has made more appar 
service has been of great value t 
try. The going out of no man 
imner circle could produce a n 
pang of regret We admire y 
you, we have for you a strong afl 
we wish you to take with you t 
lrance of our esteem al 
1 have voluntarily 
of association which will ev 
as am the most pleasurab 
congressional life.” 
This was signed by Ji 
S. Sherman, James W. Wadswort! 
Calder, Frank O. Lowden, Ge 
wick, Nichol Longworth, J. A 
J. Sloat Fassett, James E. Watson 
30 other 
Following his service in Cong 
taucr was elected and served on t! 
Regents of the State of New York 
to 1924. Except for this post 
appeared in public life. 
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[From the Gloversville (N. Y.) 
Leader | 

Gloversville today nmrour! 
her greatest benefactor, Lu 
Nearly two decades ago a 
tauer was erected bv the apy] 
of his native city, and th 
could look upon his 


















































































whenever he drove past the corner of North 
treet and Prospect Avenue. 

It is unusual for a citizen of America to 
have a portrait statue erected to his mem- 
ory during his lifetime—but Lucius Littauer 
was an unusual man. The younger genera- 
tion cannot°remember him as well as those 
who are older. A leading industrialist and 
Member of Congress at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he was dynamic, efficient, gracious, and 
popular, and became the community’s out- 
standing citizen. 

As the years went on he became increas- 
ingly conscious of social responsibility and 
increasingly anxious to help. other people. 
His eagerness to relieve distress grew rapidly 
with his years; his outlook broadened into 
a determined desire to aid humanity wher- 
ever he could. He gave greatly and he gave 
wisely and well of his large store of worldly 
goods. In the city of Gloversville alone his 
total public and private gifts are estimated 
to have run well toward the $4,000,000 mark. 

In every community, large or small, is some 
man who has a vision generally well beyond 
that of his fellow citizens. Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer was that man in Gloversville. His in- 
telligent distribution of his public gifts can- 
not be dismissed with the generalization that 
he had so much and so could give plentifully. 
Many men of large wealth give little or noth- 
ing, and many defer their benefactions until 
after their deaths. In this respect Mr. Lit- 
tauer had the pleasure of giving during his 
lifetime and of entering into the details of 
the carrying out of his benefactions. 

As a man of vision, Mr. Littauer established 
a hospital in Gloversville in 1894—a full half 
century ago—when, doubtless, many of his 
fellow citizens laughed at the idea of a mod- 
ern hospital in a city as small as we were 
then. But this was only the beginning of 
the sightly group of large buildings—of which 
the Nathan Littauer Hospital, named in 
honor of his father, is the center—at the top 
of Littauer Place. 

The Nathan Littauer Hospital group—one 
of the finest equipped in the entire country— 
comprises Lucius Littauer’s greatest gift to 
Gloversville and the contiguous countryside. 
It is safe to say of the thousands of patients 
treated since its establishment, there is hard- 
ly a family in the entire city which at one 
time or another has not had reason to be 
thankful. 

Mr. Littauer also served his home town and 
Fulton county exceptionally well during his 
dozen years in Congress where he played an 
important part in enactment of the McKin- 
ley Tariff Act and was largely instrumental 
in winning the long fight for adequate duty 
on gloves, making it possible to manufacture 
women's fine gloves here that could be sold 
in competition with those formerly brought 
in through importation. 

Among other things, while in Congress, 
Mr. Littauer also secured for Gloversville its 
prmory and establishment of a National 
Guard company, which furnished valuable 
training and discipline for our young men 
who eventually have served in two World 
Wars. His many other notable activities 
were interestingly reviewed in detail in the 
two-page article in this paper yesterday in 
connection with his sudden death. 

In the matter of benefactions for medical 
research, Mr. Littauer’s gifts were many and 
noteworthy as a glance at yesterday’s review 
will show. The text of this editorial com- 
ment is stressed, not only because Mr. Lit- 
tauer has given so generously of his mil- 
lions to the city of Gloversville, but because 
he has given it with discrimination and for 
things that really count. 

Although Lucius N. Littauer is gone, his 
name and memory will always be associated 
with the city in which he spent so many 
years of his energetic life. The bronze 
statute referred to in our opening paragraph 
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will stand when the entire present popula- 
tion of Gloversville have passed on, but it 
will not memorialize his personality to fu- 
ture generations to anywhere near the ex- 
tent that his public benefactions to the city, 
and to humanity, will serve to do. 





Founders’ Day Address by Gov. Dwight 
Griswold, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, 77 years ago on March 1 Ne- 
braska became a sovereign State. It was 
a part of the Louisiana Purchase and 
was later organized a Territory under the 
name of Nebraska-Kansas Territory. 

The early settlers came from the East- 
ern States, east of the Mississippi River. 
Pioneers, they were coming to homestead 
the land, they suffered all the hardships 
of the early west. With the plow and 
the axe they carved out their homes. 
They built towns, schools, and churches. 
They established a sound economic gov- 
ernment, and to discourage extravagance 
they wrote into the first constitution 
the provision that the State could not 
contract debts greater than $100,000. 
This provision has been retained in sub- 
sequent revisions with the result that 
Nebraska has no bonded indebtedness. 
It has no general sales tax, no income 
tax, and the lowest per capita tax of any 
State in the Union. It has one of the 
most beautiful capitol buildings in the 
United States, paid for as it was built. 

Nebraska has more miles of running 
water than any other State. It ranks 
first in number of sheep, second in the 
production of winter wheat, third in the 
production of corn, and fourth in the 
production of cattle. It has contributed 
liberally to the affairs of the Nation. 

We have had an excellent State gov- 
ernment. Our Governor, the Honorable 
Dwight Griswold, is finishing his second 
term. His administration has attracted 
the attention of the Nation. I desire at 
this point to insert into the Recorp the 
statesmanlike speech he delivered in 
Omaha on March 7, at the Founders’ Day 
meeting, which celebrated the seventy- 
seventh birthday of Nebraska. 


THE CHALLENGE OF VICTORY 


This Founders’ Day, more than any other, 
is a time for candid appraisal of Republican 
fitness. It is a time for careful thought, 
unclouded by the dust of prejudice, un- 
hampered by the hamstrings of habit. It 
is such a time because the Republican Party 
at this moment stands upon the threshold 
of victory. 

To the victor this year will fall, not the 
spoils, but the Herculean responsibility of 
guiding the steps of a troubled nation 
through the most critical period in our great 
history. The question now is not whether 
this Nation can long endure, but, rather, 
how this Nation will e- dure. -t is a time 
for Republicans to look, not to laurels, but 
to courage and strength and vision. 
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The issue today involves a great deal m 
than simply saying “No” to Roosevelt and 
then turning back to paths we once foy 
pleasant and safe. In the life of a yj; 
nation, as in the life of an active man thors 
can be no turning back. We all acree ; 
United States is far t 9 young to thriy, 
the kindly retrospect of old age. 

I want to talk with you now me: 
one member of our great party. I want 
discuss some recent events and how 
have impressed me—impressed me, 

a Governor, deeply grateful for the 

placed in me by my State and my party 
as a Nebraskan who believes the real o 
ness of our Nation still awaits discovery 

Perhaps I had better begin by telling yoy 


why I am concerned for the Victory that 
within our grasp. I am concerned be 
the approaching election is no common ; 
lit -al choice. It is a great deal more th 
determining whether the administration of 
the next few years is to be Republican , 
New Deal. It goes, rather, to a question f 
leadership. What kind of a leadership wil! 
it be? What will be its aims, its methods 
morals? 

Within recent weeks some strange and in- 
triguing events have transpired. One of 
these was the charge of fraud which M: 
Roosevelt flung in the face of Congress in 
connection with the soldier-vote legislatior 
A charge of fraud is always startling because 
it casts reflection upon motive and sincerit 
But a charge of fraud shouted clearly by a 
President at his Congress is more then star- 
tling. It indicates that either the accuser 
spoke in the heat of uncontrolled anger, or 
it indicates the open admission of a wide, 
unspannable breach. 

To men who work desperately at the grim 
business of fighting a war, such outbursts 
are disturbing, to say the least. If an Exec- 
utive chosen by the people, and a Congre: 
chosen by the same people, cannot work 
efficiently and maturely to solve such a rela- 
tively simple problem as the distribution of 
ballots, what, indeed, can be hoped for when 
it comes to the complex task of providing 
employment after the war? What can be ex- 
pected when it comes to arranging for peace? 
What can be expected when it comes to de- 
cisions having a direct bearing upon speedy 
victory in the war itself? 

These are reasonable questions. Surely a 
man experienced as is Mr. Roosevelt in all 
the wizardries of inducing public reaction 
would anticipate them. If, in anger, he was 
tempted to shout “fraud,” it would seem that 
such anticipation would cause him to hold 
his fire. 

But while thought on the fraud charge 
persisted, there arrived the greater, the more 
dramatic incident of the Barkley bolt. With 
us today are men who had the opportunity 
to see that confessional at first hand and to 
fully appreciate its drama. Even to the rest 
of us, however, the intensity of the Barkley 
outpouring was clearly apparent. 

Just what was going on? Again it seems 
reasonable that if the President objected t 
the tax bill—as he had every right to do— 
that he could have vetoed it, and in calm and 
quiet words told why he found such action 
necessary. His failure to agree with Con- 
gress surely did not call for indictment of 
the motives of the men with whom he dis- 
agreed, and who, like himself, are pledged t 
uphold the constitutional precepts of the 
United States. 

The Barkley incident becomes even mort 
interesting when we remember that the Pres- 
ident knew Senator BARKLEY was aroused 
and swarting even before he sent his veto 
message. It seems reasonable that a friend 
of 12 years standing might have done what 
he could to alleviate the suffering of one he 
has been wont to call “Dear Alben.” There 





would have been no need to withdraw from 
the dictates of his conscience—he could have 
vetoed the bill—but at the same time the 
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s could have been removed for the 
, dear friend, if for no « 
were not removed—they 
Even more 
message, rubbed 
had made his attitude 
osed the height of his 
ite House meeting. 
there was the crowni 
u performance of HENRY 
he Vice President of the Unitec 
you remember was presiain 
‘from Kentucky bare his 
Then the passionate storm had sub- 
d Senators, Democrat and Re 
ke, crowded around to shake the hand 
ok the fist, what did Mr. WaLLacse 
left. He slipped out quietly. He 
va Just how far he went, I do not 
I don’t know just how far it is from 
nate rostrum to the nearest private 


, 


salt wa 


arose to 


pude 


calling that picture, I like to think 
{r. WALLACE as the personification of the 
Deal. He came, he presided, he de- 
And behind him he left a mess 
te interesting, you say, but just what 
this to do with Republicans and the 
the future? 
his: I am convinced we have reached 
here Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 
er can work together in harmony for 
d of the Nation. 
10t interested now in the placement 
for the present stalemate. Rather, 
cerned with its very real existence. 
uation is one that simply cannot con- 
tears and blood and sacrifice 
ar are not to be in vain. 
is a growing danger that the coming 
2 will degenerate into a Roosevelt 
Congress battle, a struggle so heated 
h real issues as a speedy victory, full 
pid reemployment, and wholehearted 
tion for the benefit of an enduring 
such issues as those, will be thrust 
in the excitement 
i I say to you that those issues simply 
must not now disappear from our 
of national thought. This Nation 
of its life in a war only 25 years ago, 
f its life in the brutally mistaken be- 
it it would not soon be called upon to 
1engage insuch barbarism. At the close 
t war the seed of a durable peace slipped 
h our fingers and fell upon sterile 
nd because, for a few short moments, we 
our eyes from the real objective. That 
not happen again. If it does, man’s 
us Christian dream of progress will be 
d out for generations before it again 
s forth 
» issue of the coming campaign concerns 
1e infinitesimal disagreements of public 
but the ability of our democracy to 
»ple and to stand in 
ty before the world, a real and living 
ation to people everywhere who believe 
n is rightfully the captain of his destiny. 
tever fears may have been held for 
ping horses in the middle of the stream, 
have been completely dissipated by 
vents of the past several weeks. The 
fact is that if any such danger existed, 
1oW greatly outweighed by the indis- 
> danger that unless a change is made, 
tion will be made inarticulate by an 
e-congressional deadlock at the be- 
of the critical post-war period. 
m fully aware there will be those who 
that the fault rests, not with the 
itive branch of our National Govern- 
but with the legislative. Such an 


ms of 


if the 


ment is pointless for the simple reason 


is conceded by every student of politics 
Congress will be anti-New Deal during 
1ext 3 years. 
*n such a good new dealer as Leon Hen- 
n has publicly predicted that Repub- 


ns will control the lower House of Con- 
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after next January. 





Our difficulty and our nat 
not caused by a fight bet 
parties, however; it is inst 
two branches of 
tive and the legislative 
party controls Congres 
continued, if—if Pr 
elected to a fourth term 

It all adds up to the fact that the 
we can have unity in our Government, an 
unity in this Nation, it is to elect as Presi- 
dent in 1944 the nominee of the Republican 
Party. May God give to the party the wisdom 
to nominate a man worthy of that trus 

The challenge of victory is full upon the 
Republican Party. Every 
proves it. But let us not confuse I 
of the American people with the confiden< 
of the American people. I am sure we h 
the first and it is our duty to be worthy of t 
second. The American people are today 
looking hopefully to the Republican Party to 
supply a needed leadership. Th 
sands upon thousands of voters, whose 
legiance belongs to no party, are looki 
Republicans today to give them anchorag 
to give them a sincere, candid, inspir 
pledge worthy of their confidence. 

The challenge of victory falls heavily up 
the Republican Party because the Democratic 
Party is now a house divided. Its leadership 
commands authority within that house only 
because no other leadership abides there and 
because the people who live there know it 
The New Deal, as such, has expired. Aside 
from Mr. WALLACE who somehow has acquired 
a remarkable capacity for dreaming, origina- 
tors of the New Deal no longer mention 
name. Its own father requested it to commi 
hara-kiri. Here in Nebraska, Democrats even 
go so far as to decline candidacies on 
ground that if they accepted, some misguided 
soul might think they still believed in the 
New Deal. 

Nith such chaos under the Democratic 
roof, the great majority of Americans are 
looking to Republicans for action. Asa party, 
our position is enviable, but we must 
guard lest we find ourselves trying to be de- 
clared the winner by default. We must de- 
serve victory in 1944. We will not deserve 
that victory if we force the American voter 
to choose Republican leadership as the lesser 
of two evils. We must not ask the American 
voter to give us his ballot without also having 
reason to give us his confidence. 

This, I think, brings us to a consideration 
of what steps Republicans should take t 
merit the confidence of the America: , 

I may be outside the bounds of old-time 
party teaching, but I think we should swal- 
low a little false pride and frankly and openly 
state that certain innovations of the past 12 
years are worth keeping. We have already 
made such admissions at the State level, and 
I think the people of this Nation admire us 
for it. At least, the Republican come-back 
has proceeded far more rapidly in State gov- 
ernment than it has at the national level. 
We now have 26 Republican Governors, com- 
pared with 8 in 1937. These successes have 
come as the rank-and-file voter became con- 
vinced that he would get better admuinistra- 
tion and better government under Republi- 
can guidance. I think the success would have 
come even more rapidly if more people under- 
stood that it is not the desire of Republican 
leadership to wipe away everything that has 
been done since 1933. 

Surely it is no secret that people do 
want to be uprooted and replanted back 
the where they stood in 1933. The 
question, I repeat, is not one of return; the 
question is, How are we to go forward 

In our own State of Nebraska, for examp! 
under a Republican administration, 
not abandoned the State assistance pr: 1m; 
in fact, the payments have been increased; we 
expanded the public health service, our un- 
employment insurance funds are in better 
condition than ever, and still our tax coliec- 
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jobs people want. You can’t make me be- 
lieve that our young men are fighting their 
hearts out on the battle fronts for “good 
ol’ W.P.A.’ Of course they’re not. They’re 


out there fighting to get a nasty job over 
with just. as quickly as possible so they can 
come back home and have a fair chance to 
realize their ambitions, realize them by virtue 
of their own initiative and skill and determi- 
nati 

The New Deal is expecting Federal bu- 
reaucracy and the United States Treasury to 
produce post-war jobs. That is not the place 
to look for post-war employment. If this 
Nation had relied upon bureaucracy for its 
energy and ingenuity, it would have remained 


on 


an insignificant seaboard nation; its imagi- 
nation would have been dwarfed, its habits 
wasteful, and its people nearsighted. Most 
certainly it would not have become the cus- 


todian of the world’s hope. The Republican 
Party must make it plain that it will harness 
bureaucracy and unharness America. 

We should bring about a change in the 
working atmosphere of this Nation. Right 
now, even with all the cohesive power of 
patriotism to hold us together, we find great 
blocs of our people bewildered and divided. 
Through its habitual contempt for industrial 
management, the present administration has 
kindled a holocaust of hatreds and jealousies. 
Industrial leaders are mad at the Government 
and they're disgusted with labor. 

Leaders of labor are likewise jealous and 
hateful toward employers and industrial 
management generally. Meanwhile, men in 
the ranks of labor are, in many cases, afraid 
of their own leaders. They have more and 
more trouble convincing themselves they are 
not being used as political pawns, and they 
can't help wondering if a lack of moderation 
won't bring painful retribution in the days 
of peace. This bitter confusion results from 
nothing but the administration's refusal to 


give this Nation a definite and fair labor 
policy. This Nation today has no labor 
policy. It’s more than a disgrace; it’s shame- 


ful disaster. Intermittently chucked under 
the chin and socked on the chin, organized 
labor still can't figure out whether it is the 
sweetheart of F. D. R. or an outcast of Perkins’ 
Flat 

Men suspicious of each other, men jealous 
of each other, men who hate each other, do 
not make good team mates. We need good 
team mates now, and we are going to need 
good team mates here in the United States 
when this war is done if we are going to 
have full and genuine employment. It re- 
mains for Republicans to give capital and 
labor a chance to trust each other, to respect 
each other, and to appreciate the talents of 
each other. 

If our doctrine of individual enterprise 
dies, it will be because employers and em- 
ployees did not have a decent chance to keep 
it alive, and I have concluded that there are 
persons in governmental administrative 
offices today who want it to die. 

We Republicans can say right out that we 
are going to be friendly to industry. We 
can reduce these high, punishing tax rates. 
We can stop this silly, hamstringing regula- 
tion of the men who have “get up and go” 
enough to get ahead. We can invite money 
to come out of hiding and go to work—go to 
work creating jobs. Hope for profit is still 
the greatest stimulus to production and we 
must not black out that hope. 

To win in 1944, as I have said, Republicans 
must convince the voters that a Republican 
victory will speed the winning of the war and, 
secondly, that it will help to insure full em- 
ployment afterward. The third point Re- 
publicans must drive home is that Republi- 
can leadership stands ready, willing, and able 
to place the United States in cooperation 
with other nations for the purpose of avoid- 
ing future world wars. 

Paramount with all is the desire for endur- 
ing peace. We once sought it alone and 
unarmed and we failed miserably. We can 





stagger under the weight of arms and again 
seek it alone. Or we can carry potent arms 
and seek it in the company of others. We 
Republicans should favor the latter course, 
and we must convince the voters that we 
mean what we said at Mackinac Island last 
September. 

Because the attainment of world peace is 
fraught with difficulties which defy the best 


minds, we are tempted to brand it as an 
impossible objective. We must not for one 
moment submit to this temptation. World 


peace must remain clearly before us as an 
ultimate goal. With it is bound up a vital 
moral question of right and wrong. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, convinced that slavery was 
wrong, won its abolition. He did not aban- 
don his objective simply because the way 
was bitter and bloody. The Saviour, Himself, 
convinced that the way of the cross was 
right, did not shrink and turn back simply 
because the price was too high for ordinary 
men 

In the years ahead smal! wars may some- 
times be necessary to avoid larger ones, and 
when such times come we must not hesitate. 
Never again must we permit ourselves to be- 
come so soft that we have no choice but 
hesitation. The early use of force in Man- 
chukuo might have averted the terrible war 
now sweeping the entire Pacific. The quick 
use of force in the Saar Valley might have 
obviated the present European horror. 

As we keep our eyes on the ideal of world 
peace we must be realistic enough to know 
that such a goal is not won in a few brief 
years, nor won free for nothing. Sometimes 
it will be necessary for the company of na- 
tions whose aim is peace to give up some of 
their national desires. We shall recognize 
that we, as a member of that company, must 
be ready to give our share. 

In the pursuit of this supreme ideal, we 
must be honest with our own people. The 
commitments we make with other nations 
will be made out in the open, in the plain 
light of day, for all to see. There is now too 
much secrecy; too much star chamber;, too 
much chance for deception and sleight-of- 
hand. The people of the United States are 
soft-hearted but they are not soft-headed. 
They don’t want America sold out. Rather 
than risk a sell-out, they would again go 
isolationist. We Americans know that the 
United States alone is not soing to write the 
charter. We are realistic enough to respect 
the prerogatives of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin, 
Mr. Chiang, and the peoples for whom they 
speak. I think our people know that the 
problems of world organization must be re- 
fined through the course of years, and not at 
one fell swoop. Let Republicans, then, make 
clear they respect the intelligence and under- 
standing of their fellow countrymen by trust- 
ing them with their own destiny. 

I have said that, to win in 1944, we must 
convince the voters that Republican leader- 
ship will speed the winning of the war, in- 
sure full employment, and cooperate with 
other nations to maintain peace. 

We can win this year. We must win. We 
must win in order to again have unity and 
coordinated leadership in this Nation. We 
must win in order to reestablish the Ameri- 
can system of government, in order that 
people will have something solid to work 
for—to fight for—to die for. We must win 
in order that future generations will not 
blame us for throwing away their heritage. 
We must win in order to make sure that we 
will not become permanent slaves of a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

To do this the Republican Party must 
plead, in the words of the poet: 

“God give us men, a time like this demands 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and 

ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who love honor; men who will not 
lie,”* 
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Address by Bishop Bruce B. Baxter 
Funeral Services for the Late Senator 
McNary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED s7 


ATES 
Monday, March 13 (legislative day o; 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I haye 
just returned from distant Oregon, where 
with other members of the special! com 
mittee of the Senate, I went to atten 
the funeral services for our late lamented 
colleague, Senator Charles L. McNary, 

Bishop Bruce R. Baxter, of the Metho- 
dist Church, conducted the services in 
the beautiful State capitol of Oregon, 
and grieving citizens from every section 
of the State crowded the hall of the State 
house of representatives and every othe; 
available space in and about the build- 
ing. 

Bishop Baxter’s remarks on that sad 
occasion were so appropriate and his ex- 
pressed philosophy so consoling that I 
ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the CONGESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR CHARLES L. MCNARY 


“May the magnitude of our loss be the 
measure of our consolation.” This personal 
tribute comes out of 10 years’ acquaintance 
with Senator McNary in which I came to 
know him and deeply to admire him. As a 
former dean of Willamette University Law 
School, he gave me invaluable counsel 
throughout my presidency of the University 
He was always proud of those years when he 
was dean at Willamette and scattered across 
the country are the men who got a higher 
conception of the law because he gave it to 
them. Out of my acquaintance comes the 
clear understanding that he would deplore 
extravagant praise and adulation. He was 
genuinely a modest man. How many really 
modest men do you know? He never ex- 
ploited himself. Senator McNary always 
kept as far in the background as possible. 
He made few speeches, but his was a tre- 
mendous influence. For 27 years he served 
in the United States Senate. For 11 years 
he has been minority leader in the Senate. 
Just previous to his passing his party unan- 
imously reconfirmed him as minority leader 
of the Senate, which indicated its continued 
confidence in him and the expectation that 
he would speedily resume his duties. He was 
the Republican Vice Presidential candidate 
in 1940. He was genuinely a statesman 
rather than a politician. He was a power 
for good in his Nation. 

Although we shall not fail him by ex- 
travagance in speech, those who are here to 
do him honor would miss that which right- 
fully belongs to them did we not reflect to- 
gether upon certain of his qualities and char- 
acteristics. As we consider these, at the 
same time may we look frankly within to 
see just what could be said of us as honesty 
as is said of him. 

First of all was his unswerving devotion 
to duty. He stayed by his work when others 
rested. He stayed by that work when the 
interests of health required that he 41s0 
rest. He was tireless. Early morning found 
him in his office working through endless 
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came the Senate session. 
lowed by committee meetings. 
would take work home to be 
late into the night. Early in the 
ing the same round began again. This 
year after year. Up until the last 
f earthly life he kept in touch with 
fice and the affairs of the Senate. Daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RE Many 
le he wrote with his own hand 
a lesser man would have demanded 
ete release from all responsibility. To 
day he was at work for his 
Nation Whenever Congress 
Senator McNary longed to re- 
ovely Salem home Usually 
in Weshingeton. He believed 
are ours—events are God's.” 
n learned that the reward of doing 
s duty is finding another duty to be 
Veak people forever talk of their 
Strong people say little about it, but 
of their responsibilities. He knew the 
f Rights. He also knew the “bill of 
nsibilities.” Senator McNary was a war 
ilty as truly as any boy who falls in 
He has placed a gold star upon 
n’s service flag. He died serving. Now 
us ask ourselves just how unselfishly and 
unreservedly we serve? 
Next we remember his 
t have that, we don’t have much—we 
t have anything. You could count on 
in small and in great matters. What- 
he said he would do, he did, and that is 
there was to it. Emerson said, “The in- 
rity of your own mind is sacred.” Dr. 
lerick B. Harris, pastor of the Foundry 
dist Church in Washington and Chap- 
of the Senate, said of him in the Mem- 
Service held in the Senate Chamber, 
him party loyalty was ever but an altar 
votion in the greater temple of his unde- 
i patriotism. He was one who held his 
firmly, yet without questioning 
neerity of others whose quest of truth 
hem along other paths. He was one who 
uld differ without anger, who could debate 
thout bitterness, who could be defeated 
thout rancor, who could win without exul- 
tion. The sanctified wisdom and the pure 
manity made his radiant personality as 
candle of the Lord.” As a tuning fork 
ches the note and carries it on, so did 
hers catch the note of fidelity and integrity 
m him and they in turn, passed it on. 
the light of this set of standards and expe- 
ence what measure of integrity do we pos- 
and what do we pass on to others? 
Many men have spoken to me the last few 
ys of his love of people. You can’t deceive 
this point. Either you love people or you 
tlovethem. There is no halfway ground. 
genuinely liked folks. He got on with 
people without compromising his own con- 
tions. He really believed in them. A 
der in a democracy had better believe in 
ple. Perhaps his refusal to contest the 
ction in early days when he was defeated 
the Oregon Supreme Court by a single 
te was related to this conviction. This 
defeat really sent him to the United States 
Senate by the appointment of Governor 
Withycombe. I know many individuals who 
were sorely disappointed and were without 
prospects of success, who were helped and 
whose future achievements were due to his 
unselfish aid. As you think of those who 
ved their fellowmen, his name like that of 
Abou Ben Adhem led all the rest. Elihu 
Root once said that he wished most of all to 
be known for distinguished courtesy. Sen- 
r McNary measured up to that ideal. His 
dealings with people were characterized by 
nis distinguished courtesy. There was never 
anything cheap or condescending about it. 
He never held spite or malice for any man. 
When people had treated him unfairly, he 
would say, “Oh, he isn’t so bad,” or “We just 
con't understand him.” He loved people. 
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man knew him in his home with its 
lawns, and stream, and a h 
home because mutual respect 
there. His national duties c 
him away from that 
paid a frightfully h I have long 
been impressed by the fact that here in 
Salem scarcely anyone ever spoke of him as 
Senator McNary. Only a few ever sa 
Charlies McNary. He was always Charley 
McNary. That speaks volumes for the atti- 
tude of his own people, the ones who knew 
him best. He loved to come home. And now 
at last he has come home. What a heritag 
belongs to Mrs. McNary and Charlotte 
would be remiss did I not speak of 
devoted care and attention and prots 
and love which Mrs. McNary gave him al 
and particularly in these last difficult wer 

An eastern philosopher said, “Death 
extinguishing the light. It is putting 
the lamp because the dawn has come.’ 
light has not gone cut. It has gone on. 
what is it that comes to 
incident which we call death? 
there are who are asking this qu 
war year at a time when the f 
as a through which 
by one has been changed to 
great war incustry at 
the shifts 

We cannot prove immortality as one proves 
a theorem in mathematics, but true 
of the deepest values. Just how would you 
go about it to prove identity or personality 
or mother love? Science says man may live 
forever; philoscphy, that he wants to live 
forever; ethics, that he ought to live forever; 
Christianity, that he does live 
Science gives us a hint of it. We accept as 
axiomatic the principle of the conservation 
of energy. Curs is a universe to which noth- 
ing can be added nor from which can any- 
thing be subtracted. Nothing can be lost out 
This is a universe with plan and purpose 
It is not a duoverse. It is not a multiverse 
You could not have reason and logic and 
sense if it were so careful « exccpt the 
very highest, personality, made 
in the image of God the 
master of the house. r at the 
gate of ing’s 
the presence of the 

Immortality is not somethiug which 
granted at the end of life. It is an l 
ment. We sharing it now 
we shall share in it a century hence, for 
is a continuous stream The incident 
death does not break that continuous 
Immortality thus becomes less a problem 
it becomes more an experience Emers¢ 
saia that the best way to be sure 
mortality is to begin to live like an immoi 
Of what use would immortality be to a 
who had never learned how to use an 
well? Augustine said, “Join thyself to 
eternal and thou shalt become eternal.” 
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ntinually took 
At this point he 
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We remind ourselves of the worth of 
soul. It is far too valuable to be lost 
is something which deserves to be imm 
It is not that a man has a soul as much 
that man isasoul. S2 ing importar 
begu here which is finished h 
Human life promises far more than can 
attained here. Dr. Wilson, dying with Scott 
at the South Pole, left a note for his wife, 
“God has something r us to do to 
gether.” The Book says, 
bound in the bundle of 
thy God.” A life worth li: 
forever. Therefore, it is not 
man lives again, but that al 
dies. 

As we approach the Easter season, we c! 
the experience of Jesus. In the I 
Easter morning Jesus came back from the 
dead saying, “Rejoice.” Our confidence is in 
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Finally we r 
of God; up 
cannot be wher 
like a Father 
individual, He 
not enter into 
less than C 
suffering C 
fore, in times of 
as a child cries in c 
there?” We hear no empty 
despairing cry From __ the 
heart of a loving Father G 
swer of assurance The be 
with us.” “Life is good, f 
it Death is good, for man 
Death is, therefore, like tur: 
pages of a book written by 
have learned to love and tru 

Hidden far away in I 
is a strange drawing p 
gravitation. It is a power 
to hold them to the earth 
earth, hidden in the heart of 
God, is another strange draw 
upon men's b 
upon men’s s 
which we call death occurs 
drawing power lays hold of the | 
to lift it to itself that 
shall be alse Into the ha 
that loving Father God we 
spirit of our friend. 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, Fetruary 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an 
dealing with national health insura 
delivered by me before the Queens 
ty Medical Jamaica, 
on Tuesday, February 29, 194¢ 

There being 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 
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Then I would speak of his love for his 
\ “Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
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of us is saying and planning from first-hand 
contacts rather than from what we see in 
the papers—or in pamphlet handouts from 
propaganda groups. We all know how often 
newspapers misquote, distort, or misinter- 
pret; we al) know how often pamphleteers 
misrepresent. Let us have no false or equiv- 
ocal answers to these questions which must 
be faced. Let’s have the facts and permit 
no barriers of misunderstanding between us. 

You may wonder how I came to be so in- 
terested in the subject of medical-care in- 
surance ‘The legislative work of the Senate 
of the United States is, as you all know, con- 









































































ducted through a system of committees. The 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which 
I am a member, frequently handles legisla- 
tion concerned with health. Several years 

as chairman of the subcommittee ap- 


pointed to study this subject, I presided at 


extensive hearings on the Wagner health 
bill of 1939 (S. 1620) which proposed to 
inaugurate a national health program. A 


vast amount of testimony was taken at that 
time which showed a serious lack of’medical 
care suffered by large sections of our popula- 
The following year hearings on the 
national hospital bill (S. 3230) demonstrated 
that there was wide-spread need for increased 
hespital and related facilities in rural and 
other areas. 

Thus, I had a rare opportunity to become 
familiar with country wide health conditions 
and health needs. I became convinced that 
only through adequate national legislation 
could we make medical care really and 
readily accessible to tens of millions of our 
people. Many physicians have been slow to 
recognize this need, because they see only 
the people who do receive medical attention 
and they do not know about those many cases 
who fail to get proper care. Nevertheless, 
the evidence taken at our hearings is over- 
whelming proof that there is a high eco- 
nomic barrier in this country between the 
average American citizen and the profession 
and facilities engaged in furnishing medical 
service. Altogether too many people are 
denied access to proper care. Millions of 
cur people cannot afford to buy adequate 
modern diagnosis and treatment when illness 
comes unexpectedly, is very severe, or in- 
volves complex service. Too many go with- 
out medical care or delay too long in getting 
it. The American people do not want char- 
ity from a doctor or a hospital. They want 
to pay for the medical care they need. They 
know they can do so through a system of 
insurance. 

In altogether too many places in the United 
States our citizens are getting a quality of 
medical care not much better than that 
which their parents or grandparents received. 
These places are meagerly supplied with hos- 
pitals or have none at all. Generally their 
physicians are elderly. These physicians do 
the best they can, but they are not equipped 
to give the kind of service which you who 
listen to me take for granted in this great 
metropolitan area. Young men have not 
been going in to take the places of these 
elderly doctors when they die or retire. They 
were not doing so before the war. They will 
not be inclined to do so after the war ends, 
unless they have some assurance that they 
can make a decent living and that they will 
have access to hospital and other facilities 
they have been trained to use. Such assur- 
ance they can have from a well-integrated in- 
surance program, supplemented by a hospital 
building program. 

It is not only in the rural sections that 
people do not get enough care or care of good 
enough quality. The inability to provide for 
medical care in their budgets prevents many 
people, even in the large cities, from obtain- 
ing the care they need. The doctors and the 
hospitals may be at hand, but many people 
cannot afford to pay fees which may appear 
to be fair and reasonable charges to others 
and they do not wish to seek charity, They 


tion. 











wonder whether there isn’t some way out of 
burdensome medical costs. They have been 
learning that a system of insurance offers a 
solution. 

The unpredictability of the costs of medical 
care on an individual basis, the excessive costs 
from the individual! or single family’s stand- 
point, limits the extent to which people get 
care, prevents them from seeking care early, 
and is in large part responsible for many de- 
fects and disabilities such as the selective 
service examinations have recently revealed 
in our young men. The fear of sickness, with 
its attendant train of costs, is an ever-present 
specter in every household except those of 
the well-to-do and the wealthy. If you doubt 
this, try the experiment of concealing your 
identity as a doctor and asking this question 
of people in low- or moderate-income groups. 
The disastrous effects on a family’s economic 
solvency of severe or long-continued illness is 
well known to every welfare agency. 

Insurance against medical costs is an old 
and well-established American practice. It 
has been practiced for decades, in many 
places, by large and small industrial organ- 
izations, by the railroads, the mines, by 
mutual-benefit associations, by fraternal and 
cooperative groups. Now, even some medical 
societies are sponsoring voluntary medical- 
care plans. Dr. Fishbein who is widely recog- 
nized as your national spokesman, now speaks 
in favor of voluntary insurance, although 
until recently, as you know, he and your offi- 
cial organization frowned upon prepayment 
methods of paying for medical care 

Voluntary plans, however, cannot and 
will not suffice. European countries went 
through a voluntary stage and found that 
they had to come to compulsory insurance. 
Our own experience in the United States is 
the same. Voluntary plans do not have and 
cannot hope to have a large enough cover- 
age—a wide enough spread of risks and 
costs. Commonly, they are too expensive to 
be within the means of the people who most 
need insurance against the costs of medical 
care. Most of them are available to only lim- 
ited groups of people. Many are so hedged 
about with restrictions that the people most 
likely to be sick and incur large medical bills 
are those least likely to be accepted. 
Though the prepayment plans which pro- 

vide medical benefits have had about 50 
years of development, they cover only about 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 people, that is only 
about 3 to 4 percent of our population. 
Even the unusually successful hospital 
service plans cover only about a tenth of our 
population. Moreover, the rate of growth in 
the older plans appears to be slowing down. 
Even if the Blue Cross plans continued to 
get as many members each year for the next 
10 years as they did in their very best year, 
at the end of such a 10-year period about 


three-quarters of our population would still 


be without insurance protection against the 
costs of hospital care. So Blue Cross turns 
out to be a plan for the favored few. 
Some physicians, I understand, are urging 
that if there must .be compulsory 


in our population. 


would either limit the services which could 
be provided or reduce the amounts which 


could be paid to doctors, hospitals, and other 


agencies providing service. 


The people of this country want no poor- 
man’s insurance system. That is the mistake 
some of the European countries made, and 
We have tried 
to learn from the experience of European and 
other foreign countries which have had long 
We have 
not, however, taken over any foreign system. 


we do not want to repeat it. 


experience with health insurance. 


Ours is an American system, for the American 
people, designed to fit our own American 
needs and circumstances, 
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Some of you have, no doubt, followed with 
much interest the developments in Grea; 
Britain. You probably know that th: 
adopted health insurance in 1911, over the 
bitter opposition of the British Medical Asso. 
ciation. But the system worked out well anq 
the B. M. A. came around to endorse it. Th; 
B. M. A. acknowledged that the insurane 
system had improved the quality of medica| 
care and had improved the doctors’ incomes 
When the B. M. A. criticizes their own hea);) 
insurance, it is on the ground that it co 
tco few workers, doesn‘t apply to the fami 
dependents, and that it doesn’t provide spe- 
cialist, laboratory, hospital, and other sery- 
ices. In short, the B. M. A. Says it w 
more, not less, health insurance for the Brit- 
ish people. 

You know that Sir William Beveridge 
his world-famous report, recommended t} 
improvements and expansions in the British 
health insurance which the B. M. A., among 
others, have long recommended. More re- 
cently (see the British Medical Journal! for 
October 30, 1943, and for January 15, 1944 





insur- 
ance, it be limited to the lower income groups 
To do so, would be to 
come up against the same obstacle that has 
long been met in voluntary insurance—a 
reduction in the sperad of risks and costs 
and a reduction in the insurance funds which 


the B. M. A. adopted a constructive set of 
proposals, outlining the desirable charact 
istics for the future of medical servic 
The B. M. A. has been holding conferences 
with the Ministry of Health. Less than 2 
weeks ago (February 17, 1944), the British 
Government published its White Paper « 
this subject, proposing comprehensive health 
and medical services to be available to a! 
regardless of the individual patient's ability 
to pay. The British Government and 
B. M. A. have agreed to consult together in 
order to work out the best possible plan 

It is interesting to note that in all es- 
sential principles on which such interna- 
tional comparisons can be made, the pro- 
posals of the B. M. A. and the British Govy- 
ernment—especially the proposals to protect 
the practice of medicine and safeguard qual- 


ity of service—are in agreement with the 
| principles followed in our bill. 
Now, to return to our own field. I have 


said we do not want to repeat the mistakes 
of European health insurance, with their 
poor-man’s system of the past. Nor do our 
people want a hand-out from the Govern- 
ment. They want to pay out of their own 
earnings for the medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion they need. They believe—and we who 
are sponsoring the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill believe—that they can do this through 
a system of medical care and hospitalization 
insurance integrated into the national social- 
insurance system. 

Now, I want to turn to the bill itself. In 
order not to make this too long a discussion, 
I will confine my remarks to a few main pro- 
visions, especially title IX of the bill, the 
medical care and hospitalization section, 
since this is the one in which you are most 
interested. 

From one hundred to one ‘iundred and 
twenty-five million people would be co\ 
ered—depending upon the number engaged 
in gainful work and how many of the needy 
and poor and other groups are brought with- 
in the system by voluntary compacts. I have 
read criticisms of this extension of benefits 
of the present old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to groups not now covered—criticisms 
which imply that this extension is danger- 
ous and undesirable. To me it is one of the 
virtues of the bill that agricultural worke: 
small business men, farmers, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, domestic servants, 
and others now excluded from old-age and 








G 
survivors’ insurance will no longer be dis- 
criminated against. Their social-security 
needs are quite as great as the needs of the 
groups covered under the present act. I have 
already mentioned the wisdom, from an ac- 
tuarial and financial standpoint, of making 
the coverage as nearly Nation-wide as pos- 
sible. It is on this basis that we are able to 
get these low average costs. 

A single premium from employees and em- 
ployers, or from those in business for them- 
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will cover all forms of social insur- 
rovided under our bill. The premftums 
purposes will, it is true, be larger than 
paid at present, but this will be no 
ip because for the additional con- 
ns there will be additional benefits: 
zed old-age benefits, more adequate 
yment benefits, cash benefits to 
up for wage loss during periods of tem- 
‘or permanent disability, maternity 
enefits for employed women. All these 
addition to the medical care and hos- 
tion benefits for which 3 percent of 
gs are specifically earmarked. The 
ums are calculated so that the people 
their money's worth. 
1 benefits include general prac- 
t ers’ services, specialists’ services, X-ray 
yoratory services for nonhospitalized 
ts, hospitalization up to 30 days in any 
to be extended to 90 days when funds 
I t). We believe these provisions cover 
st essential services which can be pro- 
nationally. Dental and nursing care 
added later after a 2-year study to de- 
e ways and means. 
ds to stimulate and support research 
edical education, undergraduate and 
iduate, are also included. It is only 
that the insured people who stand to 
benefit so much from advances in medical 
e and improvements in medical educa- 
should contribute at least a small share 
r prenriums to pay for these important 
ties 
w I want to discuss a few criticisms of 
bill. By this procedure we can see what 
bill provides and how it works. The 
1al Physicians Committee pamphlets 
i other literature directed against the bill, 
i many of the speeches and editorials 
1 have been based upon the outpour- 
of this committee have created many 
impressions. I'd like to take up a few 
more flagrant examples: 
It is charged that patients are to be as- 
signed to doctors. 
sis nonsense. The bill guarantees each 
ired person the right to choose his own 
tor and to make a change if he becomes 
d tisfied. 
rhe critics of the bill have—I fear, deliber- 
y—misinterpreted one special section of 
IX in order to make this false statement. 
assignment of patients to physicians in 
special section applies only in areas 
re doctors have chosen the per-capita 
thod of payment. It applies only to pa- 
ts who have not taken the trouble to 
se a physician, even after notification 
t they should do so, and to the occasional 
tients refused by the physicians they se- 
Under the per-capita method of pay- 
t, doctors are paid an average monthly 
unt, based on the number of insured per- 
s on their lists, both sick and well, in the 
To receive all the money due them, 
doctors must be paid for all the insured per- 
in the area, and, therefore, every in- 
d person’s name must be down on some 
r’s list. This is a provision to assign 
irs, not patients. 
2. It is charged that physicians will be 
imented” and “private practice abol- 





These are trick words and phrases, used to 
ise animosity against the bill by those 
mray be unfamiliar with its actual pro- 
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1e bill guarantees every physician who 

a State license the right to accept pa- 

ts under the insurance plan, and also to 

ect patients who choose him. Physicians 

prefer to do so may limit their practice 

to noninsured persons or to persons who pre- 

ter to purchase their medical care privately 

that is, without making use of their insur- 

ance benefits) or they may combine insur- 

ance and noMminsurance practice. Nothing 
whatever in the bill prohibits that. 

The method of payment of the general 

practitioners in each local area is explicitly 








left to the choice of a majority of the physi- 
cians who enter the system in each area (fee- 
for service, per Capita, salary, or a combina- 
tion of these methods). Hospitals, group 
clinics, prepayment, and industrial plans in 
each local area would also have the right to 
choose the method of payment, regardless 
of the choice made by the general practi- 
tioners in the area. 

3. It is charged that the Surgeon General 
would have complete and arbitrary power— 
would become a “virtual gauleiter of Ameri- 
can medicine.” 

These critics minimize the importance of 
the advisory council which is set up under 
the bill. That council is authorized to advise 
only and is not given the power to enforce 
their recommendations. The council is to 
consist of persons selected from panels of 
names submitted by professional and other 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
medical services, medical education, and hos- 
pitals, and by other interested groups. No 
administrator would dare to act contrary to 
the advice of a council of such a character on 
any matter of importance unless he had ade- 
quate grounds on which he could defend 
position publicly. 

The Social Security Board also has the 
power to act as a brake on the authority of 
the Surgeon General. Final contracts can- 
not be made without its approval. The check 
on finances is in the hands of the Board, a 
nonpartisan body. Its members and the 
Surgeon General have term appointments 
which do not coincide with Presidential 
terms. Congress and the people who pay 
for medical care through their contributions 
will also have a lively interest in the type of 
administration provided. 

If our critics would prefer administration 
by a three-man board instead of by the 
Surgeon General, why have they not said so? 
We have asked for constructive criticism of 
this type. 

4. It is charged that enactment of this 
bill would result in “deterioration of medical 
practice.” 

I have already pointed out—and I am sure 
you doctors will admit the truth of my state- 
ments—that the quality of medical care the 
country over is very uneven at present. I 
have been assured by very competent and 
distinguished physicians that the provisions 
of title IX, far from resulting in deteriora- 
tion of medical care, should do much to 
stimulate its progressive improvement. 

Removal of the economic barrier between 
doctor and patient would mean that people 
would seek the doctor earlier; “too little and 
too late” need no longer apply to the pro- 
visions of medical care. The provisions in 
title IX for consultation and specialists’ 
services, hospitalization, and laboratory bene- 
fits, on the recommendation of the attending 
physician, should do much to improve the 
quality of medical care. The practicing 
physician should be able to do a job more 
satisfactory to himself and more beneficial to 
his patient when the state of a patient’s 
pocketbook no longer determines the kind or 
amount of care his physician is able to give 
him. 

The “Guiding Principles and Provisions for 
Administration” in the bill set down very 
definite policies for the Surgeon General to 
follow. He is instructed to encourage high 
standards in the quality of services furnished 
by ensuring adequate payment to doctors, by 
aiding them to take refresher courses and to 
carry on post-graduate study, and by encour- 
aging coordination among the services. The 
grants-in-aid for research and medical edu- 
cation should also stimulate advances in 
medical science and improvements in pro- 
fessional training which should result in a 
higher quality of care. 

5. It is charged that vast sums of money 
would be expended. The critics imply that 
funds to be allocated for medical care would 
be money that our people would not other- 
wise be called upon to pay out. 
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These critics appear to forget that medical 
care has always cost m« ney, that vast sums 
are now spent in the United States for this 
purpose—about $4,090,000,000 for all forms of 
medical care—and more than $3,000,000,000 
by the people themselves in direct 
tures 

The funds raised by insurance premiums 
and allocated to the medical care 
pitalization program (the equivale: at 
144 percent of earnings from employees and 


expendi- 


1% percent from employers, or 3 per 
from those who are self-employed) will not, 
for the most part, be new money taken out 


of people’s pockets. In general, it will be 
the same money they would spend on the 
average anyway; but under our bill they 
would spend this money for the 
vided in title [X—spread over time and aver- 
aged among large numbers of individuals in 


reasonable amounts As a result, no one 
would have to pay out a lot when he is 

the time when he can least afford it—or ) 
without care because he lacks the large 
amount of money needed to pa for the 
medical care he immediately requires 


Some additional funds will, it i rue, be 
raised, but these will be used to pay for the 
additional services which will be requested 
and supplied under this insurance system 

As for the criticism that the i irance 
fund would be used to take over medical 
schools or hospital f is all 
nonsense 


, that, of course 
There is nothing whatever in the 
bill that would do these things or would per- 
mit them Medical service will be expanded 
and the public good will be served 

In writing the bill, every effort was made 
to meet the objections raised against the 
1939 bill, and to incorporate suggest 
by critics of that bill, medical as well as 
nonmedical. The objections to 51 varieties 
of medical care which might have come to 
pass had the 1939 bill become law were re- 
membered, and a national system is now ad- 
vocated in S. 1161. For example, section 1111, 
which makes provision for funds for profes- 
sional education and research, was included 
as a result of specific criticism by the medi- 
cal profession of this lack in the earlier bill. 
The details concerning hospitalization bene- 
fits follow the points on which there was 
agreement at a joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the American Hospital Association, 
the Protestant Hospital Association, and the 
Catholic Hospital Association with members 
of the staff of the Social Security Board 

Of course, we do not consider our bill per- 
fect. Bills are usually improved as a result 
of criticisms expressed during discussions and 
hearings. But criticism to be helpful must 
be constructive. I see nothing constructive 
in the material put out by the National Phy- 
sicians’ committee. I see nothing construc- 
tive in the attacks on the bi!l in many medi- 
cal editorials and public idresses. I see 
nothing constructive in the attitude of those 
individual physicians and county medical so- 
cieties who have swallowed wholesale the 
material being spread across the country by 
the National Physicians’ committee, without 
apparently analyzing the bill f themselves 
to see whether the criticisms and accusations 
were in fact correct. 

Proposals for State health insurance sys- 
tems—instead of one national system—al- 
Ways appear when it looks as though serious 
attention is to be given to a national system 
Most such State proposals are only red her- 
rings. However, we should take serious no- 
tice of the studies now being made in Rhode 
Island. That State is the only one ¥ 
has a cash sickness insurance system in actual 
operation. It has been paying sickness wage- 
loss benefits since April 1943. Ea 
ary 1944 the Governor recommended to the 
State legislature that they should also pro- 
vide hospitalization insurance. Medical lead- 
ers, however, proposed that the new plans 
should not be limited to hospital benefits 
only, but should consider comprehensive 
medical and hospital services. In accordance 
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with their suggestion, the Governor has ap- 
pointed a council to study the whole ques- 
tion. It will be interesting to see what comes 
out of this recent development in Rhode 
Island and to observe whether they work out 
something better or even as good as the pro- 
posals in our bill for a national program 

I have reason to know that not all physi- 
cians are in sympathy with the position taken 
and the methods used by the National Phy- 
sicians Committee and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association to prevent any 
objective discussion of the merits of our bill. 
Letters that I have received, views expressed 





in some State and county medical societies, 
and editorials in local medical bulletins in- 
dicate strong disapproval of the negative 


position taken by the A. M. A. Newspaper 
editorials are becoming increasingly critical 
of these destructive attitudes. Let me quote 
from just two. According to the conserva- 
tive Chicago Journal of Commerce, January 
4, 1944: 

“Every nation in the world has some va- 
riety of health insurance, indicating a uni- 
versal need—realism suggests that we do not 
dismiss the proposal merely as a New Deal 
innovation nor berate it as ever-increasing 
bureaucracies and Government controls as 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York State 
does.” 

Said the Louisville (Ky.) Times Decem- 
ber 3, 1943: 

“What has happened in the debate over the 
bill is that its foes have been so prolific with 
smear’ words like ‘political medicine, ‘dic- 
tatorship,’ ‘totalitarianism,’ ‘socialized medi- 
cine’ that emotion has replaced analysis.” 

I have spent much time discussing the de- 
structive criticism showered on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill by physicians and some 
who profess to speak for them. There has 
been constructive criticism from doctors, too. 
ZI have received many letters commending our 
stand and the purposes of our bill. Perhaps 
the first was the letter of congratulations 
from Dr. John Peters, secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, received shortly after the bill 
was introduced. More recently, a report on 
the bill issued by this committee has offered 
constructive suggestions for its improvement. 

The Physicians Forum—and some of you 
may be members of this organization—re- 
cently published a discerning analysis of the 
bill and made constructive criticisms and 
suggestions. Dr. Ernst Boas, chairman of 
the Forum's executive committee, calls the 
bill “the most realistic legislation yet pro- 
posed for improving the quality and distribu- 
tion of medical service on a national scale” 
and asserts that “compulsory health insur- 
ance is the only practical solution for the 
medical needs of the American people.” 

The science of medicine has made tre- 
mendous strides forward. The distribution 
of medical care—its availability—has not 
kept pace. The public has become educated 
to know a great deal about what it can ex- 
pect from modern science, modern medicine. 
It wants that service; it wants more than 
it has been receiving at a price within its 
reach. It wants health services without bur- 
densome costs. It wants medical care with- 
out having to take a pauper’s oath or char- 
ity—whether from a public agency or from the 
doctor or the hospital. It is willing to pay 
for all the medical care it needs. It is able 
to pay for it through social insurance. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
during recent months on post-war planning. 
Business groups are pushing for protection 
of their interests in the period after the war. 
What are we doing to help the people them- 
selves—the common people on whom the 
country relies so heavily during wartime? 
They are the ones who will feel first the 
dislocations and readjustments which will 
follow the close of the war. The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill provides an opportunity 
for constructive help to these common peo- 
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ple of whom Lincoln said there were s0 
many. The provisions of our bill will help 
them to help themselves. Inclusion of medi- 
cal care is essential in a well-rounded pro- 
gtam of social security. 

The public and we—your elected Represen- 
tatives—ask you to face the matter real- 
istically and to assist in giving the American 
people an orderly and systematic method of 
collecting the funds required to assure them 
necessary care in sickness and to assure their 
physicians and hospitals reasonable remune- 
ration. You can aid us in working out a bill 
which will give the medical profession every 
needed protection. We want your construc- 
tive criticism and help in meeting this need 
for an effective program of national health. 


oo 


Usurpation of Power by the Executive 
Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Marck 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “How Long Shall We Submit to 
the Usurpation of Power by the Presi- 
dent,” delivered by the able Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) before the Re- 
publican Editorial Association, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on March 11, 1944. The 
address was delivered before an audi- 
ence of approximately 1,000 persons, and 
enthusiastically received. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, 
since I went to the Senate in 1939, I have 
become more and more concerned with the 
tendency of Congress to delegate its legisla- 
tive powers to the Executive, and even more 
concerned about the assumption of powers 
and the claim of powers by the Executive 
which are authorized neither by the Con- 
stitution nor by legislation. All of our lives 
we have heard of the division of powers pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the United 
States. It has become such a commonplace 
that any discussion of it is regarded as ele- 
mentary and uninteresting. People assume, 
because they see a President, a Congress, and 
a Supreme Court of the United States all in 
existence that the division of powers is fun- 
damental and unimpaired. But today it is 
impaired, and unless we change the course 
we are pursuing the independent organiza- 
tion of the courts and the legislature will 
become a mere shell. 

The division of powers was no doctrinaire 
theory. It was devised deliberately for the 
purpose of securing the permanence of lib- 
erty and democracy. The founders of this 
Government knew that every republic of the 
past had deteriorated into a tyranny, an em- 
pire, or a dictatorship because all the powers 
of the state were gradually concentrated in 
one man. The powers granted to him for 
temporary or emergency periods were never 
returned to the people. Nothing is so char- 
acteristic of a totalitarian state today as the 
uniting of the legislative and executive func- 
tions in one man with control also over the 
judges. If one man can make the laws, can 
execute the laws, and can judge the violations 











of the law, liberty cannot long exist. 
still vote once in 4 years, but the election 
comes a mere plebiscite where the , 
vote is “Ja.” The very essence of indiy;} 
freedom is equal justice under a rule of law. 
a law to which every man shall be subjec: 
and which no executive can modify. ao 
All legislative powers are granted by the 
Constitution to Congress. Only the exec. 
tive power is vested in the President, and the 
ssence of his power is found in section 3 
of article II, where it is said that “he shal) 
take care that the laws be faithfully exe. 
cuted,” that is, the laws made by Congress 


be. 











I. CONGRESS IS ADDICATING LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITY 


Unfortunately, Congress during the past 
20 years has come more and more to delegate 
authority to make these laws. It has given 
boards and commissions and the President 
himself authority to issue rules and regula- 
tions having the effect of law. It has created 
a whole theory of administrative law, eagerly 
approved by the present Supreme Court. 
For a while Congress prescribed the principles 
to be followed by the administrative rules 
and regulations, but wider and wider author- 
ity has gradually been given. This has been 
due, first, to the complexity of the problems 
of government in a nation of 135,000,000, 
people. It has been due, second, to the 
laziness of Congress. It is far easier to say 
“These are the general principles we approve” 
than it is to sit down and work out the 
details of legislation dealing with a compli- 
cated subject. Finally, it is due to the de- 
liberate desire of many administrative agen- 
cies to acquire arbitrary power 

Thus we find in the legislation dealing with 
the Federal Communications Commission a 
grant of power found by the Supreme Court 
to be practically unlimited over the radio sta- 
tions and the broadcasting chains. The 
opinion last year even implies that the Com- 
mission can determine the character of the 
programs and the broadcasts. Whether that 
arbitrary power is exercised or not, its very 
existence has colored and is coloring today 
the tone of every professional broadcaster in 
the United States. It is in essence an attack 
on that most vital bulwark of a free people, 
the right of free speech. 

In the renegotiation law Congress has 
granted power to the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine, with. 
out limit on their arbitrary judgment, what 
profits shall be deemed to be reasonable. 
The effect is practically to delegate to these 
administrative officers the vital power to 
enact and enforce a supplemental system of 
taxation on approximately half of the tax- 
payers of the United States. The people 
strongly desire that no one shall make exces- 
sive profits, but the question what profits are 
excessive should be determined by law—by 
uniform rule applying to every war contrac- 
tor and subcontractor It becomes the tak- 
ing of property without due process of law 

It is said that in dealing with complicated 
problems it is necessary to change regula- 
tions more often than is possible through 
legislation. I believe the advantage of con- 
stant change is greatly overestimated, and 
that a definite rule upon which all men can 
rely is an essential of real freedom. Cer- 
tainly the delegation of legislative power, if 
carried to extremes, becomes a complete 
abdication of legislative power and a nullifi- 
cation of the Bill of Rights. 


Tl. POWER IS USURPED BY EXECUTIVE 


But a condition exists today which is even 
more dangerous than the delegation of power. 
More and more as Congress disagrees with 
executive wishes there is developing a deter- 
mination on the part of the executive agen- 
cies to usurp power for which there is no 
legislative authority whatever, or legislative 
authority intended for some entirely differ- 
ent purpose. More and more I see &@ strong 
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e greatest usurpations have occurred 
beginning of the war The nev 
eadily propagated the theory that 


e f war conferred unlimited 
the President both as President and 
Attorney General 


wyers assert tnat 
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Army and N 





y, it is hereby ordered.” 
most extreme assertion of this claim 
de by the President in his inflation 
e to Congress on September 7, 1942. 
re asked Congress to give him author- 
x pri salaries, wages, and profits by 
of October, and said, “In the event 
1e Congress should fail to act, and act 
tely, I shall accept the responsibility, 
t. At the same time that farm 
are stabilized wages can, and will, be 
lized also. This I will do.” In short, he 
asserted the right to legislate by Presi- 
1 decree in a manner which would affect 
ns of daily transactions throughout the 
d States, participated in by everyone of 
)0 civilians. I was one of thcse who 
supported the enactment of price-con- 
nd stabilization legislation. As a matter 
fact, I proposed legislation to stabilize 
s in December 1941, at which time it was 

1 by the opposition of the President 

no real American can fail to be alarmed 
e claim that in wartime the President of 
United States can take over the functions 
Congress and legislate without consulting 
e Representatives of the people. This seems 
a doctrine so revolutionary and so dan- 
us to the existence of democratic govern- 
nt in the United States as to disqualify 
executive position the man who believes 
t doctrine. There is nothing in the 
tution which gives the President any 
power over the civilian population in 
e of war than he has in time of peace, 
pt those which derive from the fact that 
has the power to direct the operations of 
Army and the Navy. This may authorize 
trol of civilians in combat or camp areas, 
1 case of invasion, but certainly not on the 
nd they are engaged in war work as prac- 
ly everyone is. Outside the military 
l, in dealing with the civilian population 
i its ordinary day-to-day affairs, the Con- 
ution gives the President no greater power 
time of war than at any other time. Arti- 
> I, section 1 of the Constitution says, “All 
slative powers herein granted shall be 
sted in a Congress of the United States.’ 
It does not add to that section the words 
except in time of war.” The powers of Con- 
sS may cover a wider field in time of war, 
ut there is not the shadow of authority for 
claim that they are transferred to the 
President. Other claims are seriously ad- 
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I cannot exaggerate the danger of th 
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3 ong these are the Board of War 
nmmunications, the Natior War Labor 
3oard, the Office of Civilian Defense, the Of- 
e of Coordinator of Int American Affairs, 
he Office of Defense Transportation, the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization the Office of 
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War Information, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the War Production Board, and the 
War Relocation Authority It is im} 





for anyone to determine without a detailed 

investigation whether these boards have any 
| legislative authority on which to act or 1 
and whether they are acting within that au- 
| thority. Undoubtedly many emergency 
| powers were conferred on the President, and 

he may exercise these powers through agents 
|} appointed by him. He may also transfer 
powers from other agencies. But I am quite 
} certain that a study would show that many 
| of these agencies are exercising powers wh 
| have no basis whatever. 





ich 


We are often referred to the First War 


Powers Act, which authorizes the President 


to redistribute functions among executive 
agencies, and to utilize, coordinate, and con- 
thing in the 
act, however, authorizes the creation of a 
new agency or the abolition of an old one, or 
| confers any powers on such an agency when 








solidate executive agencies. } 


) 


it is created 
The War Manpower Commission today i 
issuing many orders for which there is 1 


legislative authority whatsoever, relating to 
the manner in which men shall seek employ- 


ers, and employers shall engage workers. 


| One of the Federal bureaus which is con- 
| stantly striving to extend its power, with or 
| without legislation, is the Federal Security 
Agency, which seems to be determined to 
federalize all unemployment compensation, 
in spite of the well-known opposition in 
Congress. On December 19, 1941, the Presi- 
dent, in a telegram to the Governors of 48 
States, demanded that the States turn over 
to the United States Employment Service all 
of their personnel, records, and facilities. 
The great emergency of Pearl Harbor was 
used to bypass Congress, and all of the 
Governors complied, although many stipu- 
| lated that their personnel be returned after 
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even then the authority was confined tc pro- 
ducers. In the act was inserted a reservation 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


of the right to subsidize strategic and critical 
materials, understood to refer to copper and 
other minerals. In order to avoid the neces- 
sity of an appropriation, the President is- 
sued an order finding beef, pork, and butter 
to be strategic and critical materials. Then 
he used the R. F. C. money to pay subsidies. 
In order to get around the provision that 
subsidies could only be paid to producers, the 
Attorney General was persuaded to write an 
opinion finding that manufacturers of flour 
and packers of meat products were producers 
of these articles, although the term clearly 
referred only to farmers in the case of agri- 
cultural products 
The Commodity Credit 


Corporation was 


authorized to buy and sell agricultural prod- 
ucts. This power has been extended with- 
out the shadow of justification to the pay- 


ment of milk checks to 3,000,000 farmers in 
the United States, with whom the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has no business relations 
whatever 

The result is that about a billion dollars 
are being paid out tcday to maintain a policy 
which has never been authorized by Con- 
gress and for which no money has been ap- 
propriated. Of course in time even the R. F. 
C.andC. C.C. will run out of money, but in 
the meantime, in spite of a congressional! pro- 
hibition of subsidies, the usurpation of un- 
granted authority is sustained by a Presi- 
dential veto 

In the labor field, long before any act was 
passed authorizing the fixing of wages and 
labor conditions, the Secretary of Labor at- 
tempted to issue a rule and modify contracts 
relating to the amount of pay for Sunday 
work. Other orders have practically nullified 
the Federal laws which prohibit the inter- 
state transportation of prison-made goods. 
Attempt has been made to transfer from the 
General Accounting Office to the war agen- 
cies the power to settle claims, one of the 
powers expressly reserved to the Gencral Ac- 
counting Office even by the provisions of the 
First War Powers Act. 

There is a vast field of minor regulations 
issued by the War Production Board, by the 
Office of Price Administration, by the Man- 
power Commission, and other agencies which 
seem to me to be clearly invalid. Occasion- 
ally a court will find them to be invalid in 
spite of the strong desire of every judge to 
uphold the hands of the Government if he 
can. 

Numerous instances have come to my at- 
tention in which even the F. B. I. has been 
used to threaten men with prosecution and 
public disgrace if they refuse to conform 
to regulations whose validity, to say the 
least, is doubtful. Most of the bureaus are 
wholly reckless in their regard for law. They 
are inspired Wits. a crusading spirit, and a 
determination to do those things which they 
wish to do regardless of the means used to 
obtain their encs. 

In no field is this tendency more dangerous 
than in that of foreign policy, for here the 
President's legal power is much greater than 
it is in the field of domestic legislation. He 
undoubtedly has the power to initiate all 


negotiations with foreign countries. The 
line between executive agreements and 
treaties is shadowy and uncertain. There 


is a school of thought even in the State De- 
partment which ‘naintains that every in- 
ternational purpose can be secured by ex- 
ecutive agreement, and there is some evi- 
dence of an intention to make the present 
peace by a series of executive agreements 
without ever submitting a treaty of peace. 

The so-called Atlantic Charter was never 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. But 
that only purports to be a “joint declara- 
tion of the President of the United States 








cf America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 


Churchill, representing His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom,” making 
known “certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective coun- 
tries 


On January 2, 1942, however, the President 
entered into something called “the Twenty- 
six-Nation Agreement,” which he executed 
in the name of “the United States of Amer- 
ica, by Franklin D. Roosevelt.” I assumed 
that this United Nations agreement would, 
be submitted to the Senate for ratification, 
but no stich action has ever been taken It 
is a simple agreement, one which no doubt 
the Senate would promptly approve, for it 
conta only a pledge to employ the full 
resources of each government egainst the 
Axis Powers, and “not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies.” But 
the Constitution clearly gives only Con- 
gress the power to declare war. It gives only 
Corgress the power to make a treaty of peace. 
It is hard to see how the United States cf 
America can be pledged by the President 
alone not to make peace with its enenfes 
without the consent of foreign nations. In 
my cpinion this agreement should have been 
submitted to the Senate for ratification, and 
since it was not submitted is only binding, 
if at all, on the present administration. 
Many of the other nations signing it have 
been authorized to act by their legislatures. 

In the various lend-lease agreements the 
Secretary of State has gone far beyond the 
purposes and intentions of the Lease-Lend 
Act. The only purpose of that act was to 
provide war materials and other assistance 
to those nations engaged in fighting the Axis 
Powers. BEut in every agreement there has 
been inserted an undertaking for agreed 
action after the war by the United States 
and by the nation which we are assisting, 
which action shall include the elimination of 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in in- 
ternational commerce and the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers. In my opin- 
ion the attempt of the Secretary of State to 
incorporate these post-war provisions and the 
post-war provisions and the post-war policies 
of the Atlantic Charter in an agreement made 
under the Lease-Lend Act is wholly void and 
is not binding on the United States Govern- 
ment. The new economic policy may be 
good or may be bad, but it is one which under 
our form of government requires the assent 
of Congress. Last year the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, in its report recom- 
mending the continuation of the Lease-Lend 
Act, made perfectly clear its belief that thse 
clauses are an attempt to extend the author- 
ity granted by the Lease-Lend Act and are 
void. Nevertheless, we are now faced by var- 
ious proposed agreements relating to a United 
Nations Bank and a United Nations Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, all of them calling on the United 
States for vast funds to be used abroad. If 
the present administration continues in cffice, 
I should not be greatly surprised at an at- 
tempt to put into effect at least the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund without further authority from 
Congress 

There can be little doubt that the Presi- 
dent completely lacks respect for the legisla- 
tive process and for Congress as an institu- 
tion. In the recent soldiers’ vote message, 
there is a sentence which should alarm every 

American who desires the continuation of 
our form of government. The President said, 
“As the Commander in Chief of millions of 
fighting men, I am sure that I can express 
their wishes in this matter and their resent- 

ment against the discrimination which is 
being practiced against them.” Whatever 

powers the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy may be given by the Constitution, 
among those powers is not the right to repre- 
sent them in Civilian affairs or appear for 
them before Congress. The attempt to ap- 
pear before Congress as the representative of 
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10,090,000 fighting men of all parties can o; 
remind us of Oliver Cromwell at the doors 
of the Long Parliament, with his soldiers 
his heels. 

The President’s action on the tax bill w; 
even more intemperate. I need only qu 
his own leader and close friend in the Sen 
who said, “That statement, Mr. President, ; 
a calculated and deliberate assault upon the 
legislative integrity of every Member of Con. 
gress.” No man could make such a calcy. 
lated and deliberate assault upon a coordi. 
nate body who has the slightest interest 
preserving the form of government of w 
it is an essential part. 

The basis of the present dispute between 
the President and Congress is the usurpation 
of power by executive authority. Men and 
women who are affected thereby and op. 
pressed hesitate tc go to the courts, but they 
do not hesitate to come to their Congr: 
men. A constant flow of instances have leq 
Congress and the people to a complete dis. 
trust of the fairness of many agencies. But 
in spite of protest after protest, in spite 
the limitation of appropriations, in spite of 
restrictive legislation, only limited results 
can be obtained. A bureau once established 
with executive backing pursues its genera 
purpose without much regard for Cong 
or the people. There is only one way in wi 
to change the present condition, and t! 
is to elect a President who has a deeply 
ingrained respect for the American form of 
government. 

We are apparently asked now to elect 
Franklin Roosevelt to a fourth term. The 
very length of a 16-year tenure is an invita- 
tion to arbitrary action. No man before now 
has ever been President of the United States 
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for more than 8 years. More and more the 
judges of the courts owe their appointment 
| to President Roosevelt, and are naturally in- 
clined to support his policies. More and more 
the executive departments look to him for 
| their support, and not to the people. For 
| years Congress followed the President with- 
out protest. Now Congress is the only bar- 
rier between the President and complete 
power. Because only Congress has recovered 
its independence, we see today a determined 
assault upon that independence. 
If the President is reelected to a fourth 
term, with a Congress disposed to do his 
bidding, the people can only expect one 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

course to be pursued—that is the course of 
steady enlargement of the Executive power. 
That means the subjection of the States an 
localities to the Federal Government. It 
means the subjection of the individual to 
the arbitrary decrees of a hundred bureaus. 
It means the removal of every check upon 

the arbitrary power of a single Executive. 





The Palestine Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| OF 


| HON. SAMUEL D. JACKSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed ‘n 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Palestine Resolution,” de- 
livered by me at a community mass 
meeting sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Emergency Council for Palestine, at In- 
dianapolis, on March 5, 1944. 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 












Lt 











There being no objection, the address 
q rdered to be printed in the Recorp, 


‘ ws 


I and gentlemen, this Indiana World 
v Memorial Building in which we are 
i this afternoon is dedicated with the 
i ressive language: “Within this 
: there lives the spirit of brotherhood 
the people of the United States with 
ns of the world.’ 

way from Washington, I have been 
the Black Book of Polish Jewry, an 
of the martyrdom under Nazi oc- 
1. To the hope that pogroms may 
zed into ultimate vindication, that 
tiation may give way to de-Nazi- 
I borrow that same dedicatory lan- 
“Within this meeting may there live 
it of brotherhood binding the race 

1 with the races of the world.” 
1 building, so replete with symbolism 
timent, sprang out of the dying em- 








t World War No. 1. Out of that same 
° me the modern phase of the vexa- 
blem of Palestine generically more 

t 20 centuries old. 
T Balfour Declaration, made in good 
f nd with world-wide approval, has had 
4 ious experience in this intervening 


f a century 
ve been clashes of Arab national- 
Palestinian aspirations, compro- 
commitments, compelled by the 
is of this war and the international 
implications 
the background of the Holy Land, 


things assu 


f 


the simplest 
significance, there is a current histor- 

d shrouded with doubt and uncer- 

Out of the gloom which shortens 

ind impedes penetration there looms 
ter of the white paper of May 1939. 

I stening ear picks up the clatter of 
f d adament French occupation. The 
perceive that the strategic location 
tine throws the Jewish question into 

m of war. We sense political and 
turmoil brewed by German propa- 


me a sym- 





The investigation, analysis, and interpreta- 
f all these factors of this chaotic east 
erranean scene await the touch of the 
r and historian 

But the layman cannot be deaf to the wail- 

nt calling for a Jewish home for all 

hildren who long to return from the 
corners of the world where fate has 
1em 

voice has not gone unanswered. The 

Cc ress of the United States, reflecting the 

e1 tion of a new philosophy and a new con- 

¢ f international policy, has answered. 

The Palestine resolution, omitting the 
ble, reads: 

lved, That the United States shall use 
d-offices and take appropriate measures 
he end that the doors of Palestine shail 
pened for free entry of Jews into that 
ry, and that there shall be full oppor- 
for colonization so that the Jewish 
le may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
free and democratic Jewish common- 
ith.” 

The Palestine resolution calls the world to 
to help to strengthen internal secu- 
to abate the philosophy and practice of 

> itation; to encourage development eco- 

lly, culturally, and intellectually in 
interest of the common people. 

I reaffirm the belief that unless the world 
helps the wretched the world itself becomes 
cegenerate. 

This help by the remainder of the world 

ist be acquired upon a basis of justice 

more than charity, understanding more than 
percilious toleration. Toleration which is 
rely a provincial and cultural imperialism 

Will not do. Toleration synonymous with the 

elimination of racial integrity and national- 

istic hopes will not avail. 

If this world help acknowledges the justice 
0: collective survival as a legitimate right, 
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it promises a rich harvest. The Zionist pro- 
gram is entitled to encouragement on the 
basis of justice and rectitude and embodies 
the hope that it not be required to depend 
upon crumbs from the table of a patronizing 
indulgence. 

The purpose of this meeting, I assume, is 
to stimulate that attitude in this great Amer- 
ica dedicated to justice, flourishing in an 
atmosphere of fraternal generosity 

But it must never be forgotten that the 
ailure or success of this long-range enterprise 
will neither lag behind nor far outrun it 
Jewish leadership 

Whether the present obstacles spring from 
the racial and religious fanaticism of the 
Arab; whether the Jew and Moslem can 
and must be made to, live together in amity 
as neighbors, are concerns made of the vy 
toughest fiber of realism. 

Whether Zionism ever may become a badge 
or catch phrase of a political movement to 

linate the Arab and uproot 1 
sfer him to some new home is factuality 








a 








him 





itself 


Whether we must be content with a single 
state for Jew and Moslem; whether we 1 
hope for a separate Jewish state as the civil 
structure to foster and perpetuate the Jewish 

aith and culture in the land of its birth 
and its pristine glory; wheth the wander- 
ing race is doomed, after to an eternal 
statelessness; and whether it has, or has not, 
a claim as of right to Palestine, are pr 
to be solved by realistic assault 

But there are 

merely 
? 





perils in the 
political in nature. The 
moral and physical crusades which move 
through the pages of the Old Testament 
were realistic; but they were more than that: 
They possessed a sense of historical con- 
sciousness. So, too, there is much of 
ticity and philosophy in this present cr 

If you who are to lead this cause, should 
surrender that moral age-wise vision held by 
Abraham and Isaac, Moses and Aaron, David 
and Solomon, for a clever political bloc-pres- 
sure technique, you might fail to gain the 
help you deserve and might be required to 
go the balance of your journey by your- 


selves. 


factual ap- 








Since I have been in Washington, it has 
been a joy to hear from so many friends and 
neighbors in Indiana, thousands of them ex- 
pressing their hopes and demanding my views 
in relation to the Palestine resolution. But 
what the Americans here assembled want, or 
should want, with a passion born of the med- 
itations of the patriarchs on the plains of 
Jordan, is not merely the passage of a resolu- 
tion. You must always hold before your 
eyes not the declamations of the parliaments 
of the world, but a home in Israel. 

Those who have the Palestine resolution 
in charge in the Senate of the United States 
say it has enough friends to pass it now. I 
am happy to say I have taken my stand be- 
hind the sponsors of this resolution. 

Senator RosBert F. WAGNER, of New York 
whose name the resolution bears, in a very 
pleasant chat about this meeting and this 
resolution said: “Give your people in Indiana 
my heartiest greetings and tell them there 
are such forces set loose in the world as that 
I can assure them they will have their home 
in Palestine.” 

Zion long has thirsted for peace like the 
heart panting at the water brook; Isaiah said 
“And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in 
quiet resting places.” 

But the hopes of Zion, the promise to 
Isaiah, will never be realized until all peo- 
ples can dwell in peaceable habitations, in 
sure dwellings, in quiet resting places beside 
the rivers of water. 

Never forget that fact; it is the most vital 
and important aspect of this modern year. 

The election of 1918 which went against 


| the President was the first step in the defeat 
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of a treaty 
the League of 
tialities sufficient 


































































































effected by 
that simple p 
of peace in 1920 


f just, durabl 


safe to lift 
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than 24 centuri 


ave found the n 





he conviction 
monument 





a vehicle of 


many to of! 


the bigot, 





Moses with his 
trinsic nature, Woodrow Wil 


draining the worl 
it full of his wi 
ing copybook maxims 
the people, by tl 


l’s cup of d 


he future sta 


Brandeis—a Jew—and Brandei 

Whether P 
the only 
the question 


ay 
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nomic existen¢ 





the enmity of the Arab suggest 
inadequate 


falter if you 
ancestors. 
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o blossom like thx 
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when men retain the capacity for quick 
and mighty unity of action to thunder like 
the storm clouds and the lightning shaking 


le r from the skies. 


You dream of a world wherein all men can 
walk down to the water’s edge, the sandy 
b he he rocky, crooked shorelines of all 
the contine: and islands and know that 
€ h is on a level with all his brothers the 

e ind; yet a world where men retain 
1 e! of the restless sea to do his work 
like the billows in their ageless task 

You dream of a life in which the deaths 
of all who slumber in the bosom of the earth; 
when all whose ships roll with them in the 
bellies of the seven seas, when the pain of 
toil, the yony of fear, the tears that salt the 
waters shall all be requited and redeemed by 
@& universal brotherhocd of man. The new 
home in Zion is a part of your dream. Its 

lilding is your task. The world will help 


you as long as your motives match the honor 
of high purpose. If you expect to take riches 
from the rich and moneyed peoples of the 
world to substitute for your labors, you will 
remain destitute and poorly armed indeed. If 
you are ambitious to establish a selfish, cruel, 
and narrow nationalism, or if you choose a 
cold materialism, or if you play with the 
gamblers in isolation, you may expect to 
trudge the flinty path of persecution till you 
die. 

God gave us an earth to live upon. The 
continents and oceans alike obey His simple 
laws and the unfathomable and unsearchable 
floods of the deep pass not the bounds He 
has set toit. The continous dawns of all the 

k out upon geological change forever 
ceaseless. So, too, they look out upon man's 
endless strife for civilization 

You dream of a home for Israel in a world 
of peace. But until we can hear the resound- 
ing Hosannas of the coming of that day, we 
all have our labors laid out before us upon 
the trestle board of human life. What is the 
task laid out for you? 

You who assemble here today to hear words 
and to dream dreams are, for the most part, 
of the chosen of the Lord. 

But His beneficence and providences are 
not a sedan in which you are to be carried on 
the shoulders of others with pomp and cir- 
cumstance through fields of labor. This 
chcice, this selection of Israel, was not so 
much a designation of a special beneficiary, 
as it was an accolade to do His work. You 
are not the contents of the sacred vehicle 
You are the vehicle—the vessel by which His 
light, love, and encouragement are to be 
transported to the doorsteps of every toiler in 
this tired world—a world so badly managed, 
but so patient—a world, so old, but forever 
young—a world so weary, but forever re- 
freshed 

Yours is the wisdom and the understand- 
ing of the ages. Soon “Thou shalt lie down 
and thy sleep shall be sweet.” 

May your tents and tabernacles’. be 
guarded by the banners of all the nations of 
the earth. And may the Stars and Stripes of 
America stand guard above the door. 

I thank you 


ages lao 





The Race Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


BANKHEAD Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have 


Mr. 
request 





printed in the Appendix of the Recorp | 
the address of John Temple Graves 2d 
delivered at America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air in New York on February 17, 1944. 
This address makes a splendid contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the race prob- 
lem by one who is thorcughly familiar 
with that subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Deny, let us pray. Let us pray that 
nothing tonight will increase the sum total 
of race hate in America. Let us pray for a 
good American mixture of fact facing and 
idealism. In that hope I’ve come up from 
Alabama, against much advice. No economic 
system ever invented can work, no race on 
earth can advance or hold its own, in such an 
atmosphere of hate as we had in this country 
before Pearl Harbor. Hate, between New 
Dealers and anti’s, between management and 
labor, and then, even as we made war against 
Hitler, against the greatest race hater in 
history, the Jim Crow of all the ages, hate in 
great areas of America between white man 
and black. It won't work. It won't do. It 
helps nobody anymore. History is going to 
put dow. as one of the follies and fallacies 
of all time the monstrous idea that this coun- 
try’s race question, the most delicate and 
difficult with which any people anywhere ever 
had to deal, could somehow be settled over- 
night in the middle of a greatest war. 

Negroes and white people don’t hate each 
other in the Southern States. They may not 
treat each other right but they don't hate 
each other. Or they didn’t until this wartime 
fallacy began to be agitated by outsiders. We 
have to do too much business with each other 
down there to hate the way they do in other 
places. Here in New York are millions of 
white people who didn’t know any Negroes at 
all. In the South no such segregation as that 
exists or can exist. All whites and all blacks 
have some dealings with members of the 
other race. We may quarrel and be unjust, 
but we simply can’t afford to hate each other. 
It isn’t practical. And the time has come 
when it isn’t practical anywhere else. 

I say the States should be left to deal with 
this problem because it is a problem confined 
to States. It’s a southern problem. You 
have your Negro problem here in New York, 
I know, and Carey McWilliams has one in 
California, but it isn't the same problem, 
and it isn’t the big one. If Negro popula- 
tions in the South were confined to only 4 
percent of the total as here in New York, or 
only 2 percent as in California, we think we 
could handle them with no trouble at all. 
But the Negro porulation in Mississippi isn’t 
2 percent. It’s 51 percent. In Georgia and 
Alabama it isn’t 4 percent, it’s 35 percent. 
Plain arithmetic makes it a southern prob- 
lem. Thereare 40,000,000 people in the South 
and 10,000,000 are Negroes. There are 90,- 
000,000 people in the rest of the country and 
only 3,000,000 are Negroes. 

It’s in the South that the two races have 
to get along together in greatest numbers 
and proximities, and it’s there that the prob- 
lem has to be worked out. The solution 
affects the rest of the country, yes; but that 
doesn’t make it any the less a southern prob- 
lem—a matter for States’ rights, if you will. 

Oh, I know we may not handle things right 
down there. Some of us don’t hesitate to get 
in trouble with others of us by saying so. I 
know they are enemies, not friends, of States’ 
rights who Mean only the right of the selfish 
to be let alone in selfishness, of the strong 
to prey on the weak, of the backward to hold 
the forward back, of the chain gangs of preju- 
dice to stop the march of time. I know that 
States which demand rights must recognize 
duties—and see lights. But I Know that the 
race question and many other questions can 
be settled only at home. This recurring 
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local self-government—the old dem 
community, the individual, to ma} 
own ways. It’s the thing for wh 
winning this war, not a war for 

but a war for States’ rights—for + 
of individual lands, not to be invaded } 
siders, not to be dictated to or 
against; and even as we win a war fo; 
principle a great political reaction in Am 
is directed at the same principle—th 
ment of problems at home. 

And, States’ rights or not, that’s t 
way this Negro problem in the Sout! 
going to be settled. Not all the | 
Nation can pass, not all the excitem 
Nation's race leaders can create, not 
Federal bureaus laid end to end < 
30,000,000 white people of the South ¢ 
what they are passionately and des 
solved not to do in race relationship Ri 
or wrong, they fee] that something as vita 
this war—as dear as life itself—is iny 
for them. However you may judge thi 
are bound to face that fact about them 
the depth of that feeling 

Meanwhile the Negro is advar there 


and everywhere else. No race ever a 
so far so fast. 





A Uniform Federal Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
I asl 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp an address 
which I delivered in Havana, IIl., on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1844, at a banquet tendered to 
me by the Havana Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, friends, and neighbors, 
tonight 11,000,000 fighting men and women 
are scattered over the earth defending that 





liberty and freedom which has made Ame 
ica the greatest nation on the face of the 
globe. Would that each and every one of 
these brave Americans could at this mo- 
ment say what I am going to say: “I am at 
home. This is my country.’ 

During the last 9 years I have frequently 
returned home, glaa to leave moment: 
the many perplexing legislative problem 
the Nation's Capital. 

Today I am with you again upon al 
important mission. At the request of th 
sands upon thousands of people in Illi 
I have returned to file my petitions and an- 
nounce my candidacy for nomination to the 
United States Senate. I am here tonigh! 
the guest of the Havana Chamber of C 
merce. I am happy, I am proud of the 
that my neighbors and friends who know me 
best could find time in their busy lives 
do me this great honor. My gratitude is 
bounded when I realize that in this ¢: 
ing are men and women from all ¥ 
life, who belong to different political fait 
and creeds. Years of close and intimate ‘ 
sociation have strengthered our ties 
friendship. Irrespective of what the futur 
holds for me, the memory of this gesture o 
confidence and good will shall remain ¥ 
me forever. 

It must be remembered that whet w 


States’ rights cry is the old American one for | or do here tonight is of little consequence 























re of the great challenge forced upon 
e most ric foe thi yn 
r known. However, und n- 





1 the laws of the United States, 











y is so great as to Ww e 
f elections of qualified citizens to 
office. Therefore, in a - 
mes nec ary for men and wom- 

on political campaigns even i 
t of war 

e at this time to express a deep nse 

e t people of my home 
inty, to the people of the Twentieth 
1 District, and to the people of 
s for the confidence and the high 





l honest 

ve disagreed with me on 
vas right. I respect those opinions 

t come before you on this occasion 
that I have made a perfect record 

portant and far-reaching 
s No mean is 
your public serva 


} 
talents in trying to do the 


ic career 





legislative 
infallible 3ut, my 
nts I have 


; one O! 


1 of my 























; nd prayed to God that He wouid give 
e power to see the right. 
a have consistently a zealously 
ned the cause of Illinois, her prob- 
nd her citizens, irrespective of party 
yet I have never lost sight of the fact 
we are a Nation of 48 States, bound to- 
1 an indestructible Union In other 
a Gov ment of the people, by the 
and fcr the people which is now being 
t he supreme test by the Nazis and 
Japs st always be given paramount 
leration by a ‘United States Senator 
ves his country best. There has 
r been a 6-year period in the history of 
’ United States Senate filled wit] 
exing, varied, and difficult pr 
the ability that God has given 
ne my best Since the infamous 
k t it Pearl Harbor by the godless Japs, my 
1 iy ry concern has been the winning of 
ee the earliest possible moment 


ll win this 


i 


wer is now a cert 
should give and take 
and united 
we may save human lives and 
n the day when we can brin ur sol- 
id ( sailors, and marines back home 
ECON As a member of the Naval Affairs Cx 
; the United States Senate, I | 
admonition of men 
neral Marshall 
ymmander in Chief 
of the the 





necessary remain 





IQ 





+. f 






’ } G 
¢ Cc 


Admiral 


embergo 





Amer- ships, the lend-lease € { 
er measures of defense. Hitler’s “Mein 
e of Kampf” and Rauschning’s “Voice cf Destruc- 
- t ’ told me definitely the plan of world 
t ( t by Adolf Hitler and his fanatical 
vers. Jat S unwarranted aggression 
he went into Manchukuo in 1931, her 


war on peaceful China, and the 


t ny of naval experts developed in exec- 
e sessions of the Nava! Affairs Committee, 
ced me that sooner or later these 
c barbarians would strike at our Amer- 
a Nation that wanted to live in peace. 
- In those trying cays there were those who 


d with my viewpoint on the future. 

| ected their judgment and opinions, but 

( . r the constitutional oath that I tool 
‘ 1 I was sworn in as a United States Sen- 
I could not evade a duty which was dic- 

i by a conscientious desire to protect my 

ry from the threat of Old Wo 

despotism that would have 


mau W 





ld tyranny 





» death march of Bataan, one 
te t bestial mass murders in history 
the last lingering doubt as to the 

racter and purpose of our enemy. 
My legislative course on our foreign policy 
I re Pearl Harbor was in harmony with the 
ram of the President ofthe Units 
1e final decision I made upon each and 


es f e 





o 
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every one of those vital questions car 





n1 tion < n wn that 


ceep convictioi im h 
was in danger. Since Japan stabbed us in 
Germany and Italy declared 
he following day, demonstrating 


shadow of a doubt the partner- 


he back, since 
war on us t 


beyond the 


ship agreement of these Axis criminals, my 
vote and my voice have been giv full 





support of the admirals and the ge1 who 
are leading us to glorious naval and military 
victories throughout the world 

So long as I am a member of the United 
States Senate I shall never lose faith in these 





ers and the men and women under 
command I shall never second 
these men on whose education at t 


and Annapolis the taxpayers of America have 


~ 
se 





spent millions upon millions of « s for 
the purpose of defending home and cou: 
in a great crisis 

While my votes upon the foreign cy of 
this Nation have been in keeping with the 
policies of the President of the United States, 
I say to you who are assembled here t , 





’ 


who are 








mestic issues I have not always agreed with 
my President. Throughout my public career 
I have maintained my independenc f 
thought and action. I differed with the Pres- 

nt on the Supreme Court issue. I have 


} 


iffered with h 
sucs. Only 





m on other vital domestic is- 
recently while presiding over 


= te int 
I f it 
feit 1t my 
take the flo 
veto of ana 





as a Member ider 
of the United States has never requested n 
to vote for the enactment of a single la 

My fellow citizens, I enter this campaign 
obligated to no living person 


did most to confer upon me the great hi 








serving in the United States Senate ; 
passed away I refer, of course, to the la 


Governor Henry Horner, who in life and i 
1 belongs to Illinois 


ae 





No individual or group of individuals, n 
organization, no newspaper, controls ve 
in the United States Senate. It goes with- 
out saying that I welcome counsel! and ad- 
vice from everyone. Some of the most 
thought-provoking and constructive cug- 


gestions come across my desk in letters from 
. ; 


lllinois { am cbligated 


1y constituents in 





oniy t& 





my people in 


ling h 5 f- 
ficient, and conscientious public service. I 
go forth in this campaign seeking nomination 
and reelection upon my record 


My record on 
iculture, labor, 


rn ft ti 


hese, 1S Cpen to ail tis a rec 














lor legisiat n the hor I I n- 
( d to be f the best intere of the Na- 
tion I have striven to make ar i in de- 
fense of the Ameri 1 way of life at I 1¢ 
worthy of the confid » of tl who 
defending America on the battle front That 
my friends, is the crux of it all 

A news reporter recently asked a boy in 
Algiers what he was fighting for. His rex 
was that he was fighting for the opportunity 
to return home, in order that he might sit 





unmolested under the old apple tree i 
orchard. That is what we are all fighting 
for. We arean 
war to defend th 
our Bill of Righ 
protect the civil 
We want all of 


State, and National issues 








We 
representatives, whatever their political 


want elected 
to be free to debate and to challenge 
want free elections where people may cast 
their votes without fear of the concentration 
camp and threats of death. Finally, we want 
the good satisfactions of life. We want em- 
ployment, happy homes, healthy families, 


and a nation of which we can be proud, 





t us ] fathe ! 
s e 1 fre t oO f 
richts f , 1 our wat ‘ 
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I es, t fari t fac t h 
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t of . t aete d 4 
a ior l B the 
rateful gove nent must find a 
those n g ppc nity t t 
ming P l election, the 
of wh no tr ( deny If 
so] def ling t Repub] J é 
est 1 eS < ed t | } t 
in tist € v 
W y 
A uniform F ral t must be ce 
t ! I if whe er t f 
: g or t = pure we { 























are dol for thelr fightir men and wom 
in the fiek I wish it were pos f t 
States to handie t it I I i 
every thinki i 1 r 
tl in tl 48 é there 4 I ! 
y p ceau 7 rt Na § 
that it is ninis t 
a complete Db through the §S 
da other t rt di fficr t e 
( 5 t ren € I s y tt ¢ r 
can t i In I 5 u 
} 102 different . oa 4 ; ) 
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“If you ask a soldier if he wants to vote, he 
will say ‘Yes,’ but if there is going to be any 
red tape about it, he will say ‘Nuts to it’.” 
My friends, for some 9 months I have 
sought to create legislative machinery which 
would protect the right of franchise of those 
defending our country. Last week the 
United States Senate by a vote of 46 to 40 
passed the bill I introduced as co-sponsor 
with Senator Green. It was sent to the 
House of Representatives and is now in con- 
ference. Thirty-five Democrats and 10 Re- 
publicans and 1 Progressive Joined in the 
support of this bill, while 17 Democrats and 
23 Republicans voted against the measure, 
The debates at times were somewhat bitter 
and acrimonious. Some Seuators said the 
bill was unconstitutional. Other adverse ob- 
jections were advanced—for example a cer- 


tain southern Democratic Senator had the 
audacity to say that his vote upon this cru- 
cial iaaeasure was based solely upon white 


supremacy. The most insincere argument I 
heard came from Senator Tart, of Ohio, who 
aid that the officers would control the votes 
of their men and vote them as they pleased 
after a great victory or following a ques- 
tionable military naval maneuver. In 
other words, we trust the lives of these boys 
to the officers, We trust the life of the Na- 
tion to the officers, but, under Senator Tart's 
argument, we cannot trust them with the 
ballot. Another Republican Senator, who 
violently opposed the uniform Federal ballot 
from the beginning, had the audacity to say 
to the Senate and the country that if Roose- 
velt would announce that he was not a 
candidate for the fourth term, the Senator 
would vote for my bill and it would be passed 
within 30 minutes. 

My fellow Americans, the right to vote of 
our citizen soldiers who are willing to die 
for their country is not a Democratic issue. 
It is not a State’s rights issue. It is not a 
Republican issue. It is not an issue at all. 
It is an American right, guaranteed under 
the Constitution. 

No one knows how these boys in the 
service are going to vote. That is their own 
business. My only concern from the be- 
ginning has been to give them a real oppor- 
tunity to vote. Once again I cry aloud, “If 
the boy can stop a bullet, he ought to have 
the ballot.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that 95 percent 
of the people who write to me are for this 
type of soldiers’ legislation; notwithstanding 
the fact that the great majority of the press 
of the country is for a uniform Federal bal- 
lot, I have been charged by some unworthy 
souls with a conspiracy to steal the soldiers’ 
votes in the 1944 election. They have charged 
me with fraud. They have charged me with 
indefatigable dishonesty, as I continued my 
fight to give our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
a simple, uniform Federal ballot. But, my 
friends, the editorials from the Stars and 
Stripes, the article by Ernie Pyle, and the 
vote in the United States Senate last week 
completely answers all these unjustifiable 
attacks. Tonight another clear and resound- 
ing answer comes to these dastardly charges. 
It comes through this banquet being ten- 
dered to me here this evening by my own 
people from all political faiths and creeds, 
men and women who have Known me inti- 
mately in this community for the last 29 
years. You are my inspiration as I move 
into this crucial campaign. 

I have lived all my life in and about this 
small community; I have no fear of a smear 
campaign. The people of Illinois love a clean 
and hard fight. The people of Illinois de- 
test those who hit below the belt. If this 
same group of little men will continue to 
malign and challenge my integrity and my 
honor, the people of Illinois who believe in 


or 


armed 





a square deal will rise up in their wrath to 
my defense. 

When I am nominated and reelected to the 
United States Senate for another term of 6 
years, I shall continue to give to the people 
of Illinois the same type of faithful and dili- 
gent service I have rendered in the past. 

I shall take my place in the front ranks 
with those in this Nation who believe that 
in order to outlaw war forever, there must be 
established an international collaboration 
based upon the principles of sovereign equal- 
ity for all peace-loving states. The United 
States of America cannot dodge its responsi- 
bility in the future if it desires to remain the 
leading Nation of the world. We must at the 
proper time take a fearless part in helping 
chart a course which will bring a lasting 
peace to the suffering peoples of a tortured 
world. During the next 6 years will come 
the crucial test for the establishment of the 
kind of peace in which you and I are inter- 
ested. The Senate of the United States must 
under the Constitution ratify all treaties 
made with foreign powers. My sincere hope 
is that the people of this Nation will not 
make the mistake we made in 1920. 

After our armies march victoriously into 
Berlin and Tokyo, we must be prepared to 
lead the way in international collaboration 
with other nations to the end that the scrip- 
tural injunction of peace on earth, good will 
toward men becomes a reality. 





Simplify the Income-Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1943, on this floor, I made the 
suggestion that the Ways and Means 
Committee begin hearings as soon as 
possible on a bill to simplify the income- 
tax law. Many of the people of the 
United States likewise saw ahead and 
realized that the clerical burden of pay- 
ing the income tax would rise to heavy 
proportions. As the months have 
passed, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that for the purpose of conserving 
our manpower which is now used in un- 
necessary tax-return work, if for no 
other reason, simplification plans should 
proceed without interruption. 

I commend the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for considering legislation look- 
ing to a far-reaching simplification of 
our tax laws. Under the able leadership 
of our genial colleague from North Caro- 
lina, Bos Dovucuton, whose mind fairly 
glistens with tax figures which have in 
recent years been growing larger each 
year, this committee will soon bring ina 
bill to us for a vote. The House and 
the country, I am sure, will rejoice in 
such a step. 

In the meantime, I have been working 
with the Treasury Department on this 
matter. As a result of my contacis, I 
have just received a letter from the Hon- 
orable Randolph Paul of the Treasury 
Department making certain suggestions 
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as to simplifying our income-tax laws 
For the information of the House, I ask 
that this letter be introduced in its en- 


tirety. The letter is: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, March 9, 1944 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Brooks: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 
26, 1944, respecting the Treasury’s recommen- 
dations on simplification of the present ta) 
laws. 

I am pleased to inform you that repress 
atives of the Secretary's Office and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue are currently working 
with members of the staff of the Joint Con 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation on t 
problems of simplification. As a result of this 
joint work it is expected that recommenda- 
tions respecting simplification of the individ- 
ual income tax will be made to the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Fina: 
Committee. 

Among the several plans we are examini! 
is one under which the withholding receipt 
would be adjusted for use as an extremely 
simple return. Taxpayers whose tax is very 
largely discharged by withholding would be 
permitted to file this simple statement with 
the collectors in lieu of any other return 
The collectors would then compute the tax 
and either assess additional tax or issue a 
refund as the case might be. Another pos 
bility being examined is a broadening of the 
privilege of using the short form (1040A). A 
third possibility is to eliminate returns fo: 
some taxpayers. We are hopeful that a truly 
simple income-tax return will be developed 
out of these or other alternatives. 

I believe the present tax returns for 1943 
income are as simple as it has been possibk 
to make them under the law. Most of the 
complexities of these tax forms are attrib- 
utable to two major causes, the Victory tax 
and the transition to a current-payment 
basis. The second complication is a 1-year 
worry and will be automatically eliminated 
after this year. Action on the Victory tax has 
been repeatedly recommended by the Treas- 
ury, and was begun last fall when Congress 
converted the so-called post-war credit of the 
Victory tax into a simple current credit 
This change simplified the tax computation 
for 1943 income and allowed the taxpayer to 
get the credit currently without reporting 
bond purchases, insurance premiums, and 
debt payments. As suggested by the Tre 
ury, the Revenue Act of 1943 makes a further 
simplifying change in the Victory tax. It 
places the tax for 1944 on a flat 3-percent 
basis, thus eliminating the complex decima!s 

involved in the 1943 computation. Moreover, 
the Treasury has urged that Congress elimi- 
nate the Victory tax entirely by merging it 
with the regular income tax. 

In addition to changing the Victory tax 
rate to a flat 3 percent, the Revenue Act o! 
1943 makes several other changes which will 
result in a certain amount of simplificatio: 
This legislation embodies Treasury sugges- 
tions for repeal of the earned-income credit, 
permitting consolidation of the normal tax 
and the surtax, and disallowance for nonbusi- 
ness purposes of the deduction of Federal 
excises. This act also determines the tax- 
payer’s status for exemption purposes as of 
July 1 (on form 1040 as well as form 1040A), 
and permits the use without penalty of prior- 
year income in declaring estimated income 

I hope these comments will be helpful to 
you. If there is further information you 





would like to receive, please write to us again. 
Sincerely yours, 
RANDOLPH E. PAUL, 
General Counse 
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The Problems of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE QBNATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, March 7, Mr. Louis Adamic, a prom- 
nt author, delivered an address at 
Book and Authors’ Club luncheon 
iven by the New York Herald-Tribune 
1 the city of New York. This address 
with important events transpiring 
n Yugoslavia. In discussing these prob- 
ms, Mr. Adamic is discussing the prob- 
ms of his own people. 

I am sure that those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will find in his 
remarks something of great interest to 
them. The address will be particularly 
interesting to those who have viewed 

ith amazement the fact that the people 
of that small country, oppressed by the 
terrors of war and bowed beneath a 
weight of economic woe which is too 
great for us to understand, are com- 
pelled to maintain a useless little king 
whom the press assures us is receiving 
$600,000 per annum from funds of Yugo- 

Slavia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

‘here being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


In late years many important events oc- 
curred in March, and so this is a month of 
some important anniversaries. But I think 
none is more noteworthy than the third 
anniversary of what happened in Yugoslavia 
on March 27, 1941. 

On that day the people of Yugoslavia turned 
against Hitler and against their own pro- 
Hitler regime, and thereby treated the de- 
pressed anti-Axis world to an extraordinary 
demonstration of the human spirit. There- 
by, also, the Yugoslavs unwittingly assumed 
the spiritual-political leadership toward a 
new future in Europe. For inherent in March 
27, 1941, was the Partisan-Liberation move- 
ment of today, which, led by Tito, carries 
within itself more meaning and promise for 
ie future than anything else I can see right 


Three years ago the people of Yugoslavia, 
surrounded by the Axis on all sides, suddenly 
overthrew the pro-Hitler dictatorship in Bel- 

ide, which had aimed shamefully to keep 
them out of war by signing a pact with 
Hitler. 

This act of the Yugoslav people was re- 
garded then by many in America as crazy 
or unrealistic. There was no doubt that 
Hitler would attack Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav action of 3 years ago certain- 

ly was unique. It may be the only instance 
a people toppling over their government 
rtly because it had tried to keep them out 
war with a powerful enemy. 
At that time Russia and America were not 
yet in the war, and there was meager faith 
in the vorld that brutality was not going to 
triumph. Hitler was top dog in the world, 
and his troops were about to pass through 
Yugoslavia to help Mussolini finish off the 
Greeks 
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But the Yugoslavs decided not to permit | 


| 


that. In Belgrade, the people went into the 
streets. Peasants poured into the capital 
There was a sudden revolutionary mood, es- 
pecially strong the Serbians 

This development in the streets of Belgrade 
and in other parts of Yugoslavia gave cour- 
age to a small group of army officers, some 
of them British agents, who on March 27 
1941, staged a coup and 
Hitler regime. 

This was the best news until then 

What happened was a people's spontaneous 
uprising, a magnificent human upheaval 
coupled with a putsch, rather than a political 
action with aims and a program 

For a dozen years before, Yugoslavia had 
been a dictatorship, a scene of deep political 
confusion and unhappiness, which was not a 
peculiarly Yugoslav situation, but an organi 
part of the larger European mess. 

Now, in the absence of a definite progran 
there came into office a new government wi 
a newly proclaimed king, the 17-year-old 
Peter. But this government did not re} 
resent the spiritually splendid moment 
created by the people; rather, it brought to a 
focus and climax the confusion of the recent 
past. It included a few good politicians, but 
also some ministers who had been in the pro- 
Hitler regime the day before, also a former 
dictator, also several chauvinists with minds 
harking back to the Middle Ages 

There was no time for the confusion to 
clear up, no time to do anything, in fact. On 
April 6 Hitler struck and in 10 days over- 
whelmed the Yugoslav army, much as he had 
overwhelmed the armies of Poland, Norway, 
and France. 

Nonetheless, what happened in Yugoslavia 
3 years ago on the initiative of the people 
was a major contribution to the anti-Axis 
cause. Hitler’s applecart was upset in Yugo- 
slavia, even if only for a few weeks. It de- 
layed Hitler’s attack on Russia. That was 
important, for it gave Russia that much more 
time to get ready for the invasion by Ger- 
many which came in June. 

Also, what happened in Yugoslavia 3 years 
ago had immense morale value in occupied 
Europe, in Britain, and America—at a time 
when the world needed a shot in the arm. 

The new government with King Peter fled 
into exile, and now-—-in mid-April, 1941— 
the Yugoslav people found themselves under 
the most brutal occupation 

But as tragic and sordid as the situation 
was, it had its favorable points. The peo- 
ple were left to their own resources; their 
old leadership was gone; they had a chance 
to crystallize their national traditions and 
instincts. And they lost no time. 

Only a week after the collapse of Yugo- 
slavia the first Liberation Front organiza- 
tion was created in my native Slovenia. It 
was done—as later in Croatia, in Montenegro, 
in Bosnia, etc.—under the leadership of peo- 
ple who had no previous standing as politi- 
cal figures. One of the leaders was a literar 
critic, whom I know. He did a fine job « 
it, and is today head of the Liberation Fr 
in Slovenia, which is engaging five enemy di- 
visions and pressing down the Italian . 

But to return to April 1941—the people 
began to go into the woods and mountains— 
all kinds of people: Serbians, Croatians, and 
Slovenians; Catholics, Orthodox, Moslems, 
Jews; people of many political parties: Dem- 
ocrats, Independents, Agrarians, Socialists 
and Communists; men and women, a1 
and girls even in their early teens; peasants, 
workers, writers, shoemakers, editors, teach- 
ers, fishermen, lawyers, housewives with ba- 
bies, doctors, and priests—people by ] 
sands, then tens of thousands, then hundreds 
of thousands 

Someone killed a German or 
took his gun, then killed a few more of the 


ossed out the pro- 
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enemy, and thus got more gu: which were 
passed around 
Thus the resistance grew 


Presently, in the 





t e leader- 
. I V 

re under- 

C p in 
: as 

’ : 1 , 


demonstration which the Yug av pe 


ty 
made before the world on March 27, 1941 

Today the people's partisar rm as V 
call it 1umbers cl to 300,000 ‘ l 
women and youngsters 

Fito built up this force from scratch 
on nothing but the pecple's spirit behind 

Until last September, only a few mont! 
ago, this people's resistance movement in 
Yugoslavia, which is not only resistance but 
revolution, went al unre ed in the 





American and British press Why 
the Yugoslav government in exile 





controlied the news pertaining to Yugoslavia 
and was permitted by 
attribute the Partisan operations and vic- 
tories to Mihailovich, the King’s man in 
the country, and whose units instead of 
fighting the enemy. have actually for 2', 
years now been collaborating with the enen 


n order to have the arms with which to 
} 


British censors to 


i 
ght the people's revolution against the past 


f 


The Yugoslav resistance and re\ ition rep- 
resent over 90 percent of the people who 


are determined to clean the country not only 
of the foreign fascists but domestic as well 


Mihailovich is counterrevolutionary, work- 
ing with the foreign fascist But he is 
scarcely worth talking about; his force now 
is very small 

Since last fall, the Partisan resistance and 
revolution have gradually found their prope: 
place in the American and British pres: 


Some American columnists are still confused; 
some are Wo! than confused and call those 
of us who are pro-Partisan Communists 
Well, that makes Mr. Churchill a Com- 
munist, for on Washington's Birthday—just 
2 weeks ago today—he came out for Tito in 
very enthusiastic terms. For a moment when 
I read his speech I was afraid that the great 


British Tory was getting to the left of me 


Now, in order to be on the fe side, to 
the left of Mr. Churchill, let m y tha 
in my opinion, history ‘ ; d Tito 
as one of the great leaders of this wa as a 
general who is also a political leader, who 
knows what this period about, a1 
who as a commander has d rY e Vv 
less than any othe neral i W ad War 
No. 2 

It is « t i 
ceive t kle f ipplies f € I 
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be in position not only lib te Bal- 
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material ald to Tito, but I feel even more 
ngly that v the of America, and 

our Government recognize the Partisan 

movement for its political character. 

We ought to realize that Tito’s military 
force, now so valuable to us, grew as a revo- 
lution; grew from political and spiritual mo- 
tivations in the people which are democratic 
and in line with the American Revolution. 

Iam no longer worried so nruch about Tito 
and his Partisans They will pull through 
in one way or another. They are part of the 


European trend toward a new kind of fu- 


ture—the Icading part of that trend. The 
worst of their ordeal is probably over; their 
long Valley Forge may be largely behind 
them 

But I am somewhat worried about Amer- 


ica. Are we interested only in the present, 
only in defeating the enemy now? Can we 
not drop mere expediency? Can we not stop 
playl with European reaction? 

I hope we can, for our own internal sake 
and for the sake of our position in the world. 
If we don’t, that is apt to become a factor in 
the development of our domestic reaction 
and fascism, and we are going to lose out in 
influence abroad 


y 
ng 


Mr. Churchill spoke well on Washington’s 
Birthday. Why cannot some important man 
in Washington speak as well—or a little 
better? 


If we the people of this country feel, as 
we should, a spiritual and political kinship 
to the future now stirring in Europe, and 
which is specially clear in Yugoslavia, then 
let us do what we can, you and I, to induce 
or inspire our Government to recognize the 
political propulsions of the Partisan move- 
ment. 





Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent days the attention of the Ameri- 
can reading public has been directed to 
various actions against the two great 
American news agencies—the Associated 
Press and the United Press—in Argen- 
tina. To those of us who have been 
reared in the atmosphere of a free press 
this Nation, of course, is most repulsive. 
The first action of dictatorship is always 
directed against a free press. At notime 
has a dictatorship been able to survive 
while the press remained free. 

The newspapers and newspapermen 
have done a valiant job in reporting this 


LOUISIANA 





war. More newspaper correspondents 
have lost their lives in this war than 


probably in all the other wars of history 
combined. 

When we think of war correspondents 
we instinctively limit their “beat” to the 
actual fighting fronts throughout the 
world. Not all the glory, however, mus 
go to only those fine reporters who are 
under actual fire. There are other war 
correspondents who deserve credit for 
doing a grand job and who have not as 
yet smelled of powder or been under ac- 
tual fire in battle 


j 





During my recent stay in Brazil I for- 
tunately had the opportunity to learn 
that the war correspondents on the battle 
fronts are not the only United States 
newspapermen abroad whose work has, 
directly or indirectly, contributed to our 
war effort. 

The men in Brazil who are responsible 
for the distribution to Brazilian news- 
papers of the news reports of the two 
leading United States wire agencies dur- 
ing the last few difficult years most cer- 
tainly have indirectly done much to re- 
inforce the United States position in that 
strategically important nation, 

Talking in Rio de Janeiro with my old 
friend from Louisiana newspaper days, 
James Alan Coogan, director in Brazil of 
the United Press, the oldest United States 
wire agency operating in Latin America 
and which has more than 70 daily news- 
paper clients in Brazil, whose grand- 
father served in this House for years 
from the Second District of my State, 
Robert C. Davey, I was able to appreciate 
many of the problems he faced since 1940 
in attempting to increase the field of 
publication of the news report of his 
agency. 

Mr. Cocgan pointed out that his agency 
and the Associated Press faced competi- 
tion from the subsidized European agen- 
cies, which contrasted sharply with the 
strictly independent United States wire 
agencies depending only upon the rev- 
enue from the sale of their news reports 
to commercial clients. The United States 
wire agencies, therefore, were seeking to 
sell their news reports while subsidized 
European agencies, such as Agence Ha- 
vas, Transocean, DNB, Domei, and Ste- 
fani, were, without any necessity of con- 
sidering their overhead, deluging Brazil- 
ian newspaper publishers with all man- 
ner of offers designed to obtain publi- 
cation, without charge by the agencies 
or with token payments depending upon 
the desire of the publisher, of the official 
and semiofiicial news reports of their or- 
ganizations which were directly or indi- 
rectly under Government control. 

The assets of the United States wire 
agencies were their integrity and inde- 
pendence and the competitive merit of 
their news reports. As the United Press, 
for example, was able to sell its news re- 
ports on a strictly independent commer- 
Cial basis to publishers in Brazil, more 
and more publication space was lost to 
Havas, Transocean, D. N. B., Stefani 
and Domei and more and more the true 
facts were available to the Brazilian pub- 
lic, particularly with respect to the 
United States and with respect to the 
nations later to be her allies. 

We all know that truth is a great 
weapon in the hands of the United Na- 
tions, and the manner in which the 
United States wire agencies have suc- 
ceeded in getting the facts before the 
Brazilian public in newspapers and on 
the radio undoubtedly has played a large 
part in forming the public opinion. 

It is only fair to point out that the 
United States wire agencies, headed by 
United Press, and the Associated Press 
operating strictly independently and ona 
purely commercial basis without any 
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Government influence or monetary 
port whatsoever, were successfully , 
rying on this battle for publication 
in Brazil for a considerable lengt! 
time before United States Governn 
propaganda units were set up to com 
Axis and Axis-sympathetic propags 
It is obvious that the principal we 
against subsidized foreign wirg agen 
is the public branding of them as suc! 
the chief strength of such agenci 
successful masking as independent 
unsubsidized, as Agence Havas was al 
to do for years before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the French Chamber 
of Deputies unwittingly ofliicially brand 
it as receiving huge funds annually f: 
the Quai D’Orsay. 
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The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


RON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, Iinclude the following editorial from 
the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 

UNJUSTLY ACCUSED 

Those who are accusing Congress of at- 
tempts to balk plans to give service 
and women a vote in the presidential electi 
either have been misinformed or 
representing the facts of the case. 

Two methods of taking the service vote 
have been advanced. One, sponsored by t 
administration, provides for a ballot in wh 
the voter would express his preference onl; 
cn the Federal ticket 

The other, sponsored by States’ rights 
Democrats and Republicans in Cong: 
would permit the service men and women ' 
vote as they would if they were home 
S:ate and local offices as well as for candid 
on the national ticket. 

It is a dispute over methods of voting, and 
nothing more. 

Of course, there is politics in the dispute 
Some profess to see in the Federal ballot ; 
an attempt by the administration to capital- 
ize on the Commander-in-Chief appeal for 
the benefit of congressional candidates ¥ 
are favorable to Mr. Roosevelt and who 
believed, could not be elected without 
service vote. 

But Congress is not attempting to disfran- 
chise the service men and women; it is me 
striving to see that they have a free expres- 
sion of opinion on all offices, national, Stat 
and local. 

That's what the congressional-administr 
tion controversy amounts to, and it had 
origin in the recently aroused suspicion 
congressional circles of anything, on any sub- 
ject, sponsored by the administration 

But as far as that goes, it is to be won- 
dered if the political aspect of the affair h 
not been greatly exaggerated. 

In the first place, there is a quest! 
whether the service men and women are 
greatly- interested in the election as we hav 
been led to believe. 

Reliable newspaper correspondents wh 
have lived with soldiers in the battle thea- 
ters and who have interviewed returning 


are 











i marry the girl of 
down to a good job. 
t » these sources, they show little 
interest in politics. They 


o 
a 








just do not fee 
he outcome of the war depends on the 
y of the occupant of tl te House 
utcome of other election 
rhey are of the opinion that nd the 
f h who are supplying them with 





y and labor—a sufficient 
mplish the defeat of the Axis 


would seem, a lot of tears which have 








} Ss i » beer (or tea) over furnishing 
to th ervices have been wasted 
I t r t tremendous difficulties to 
up ele n machinery in the military 


If every man and woman in the 
t 





e W be given the to 
vote it would mean a c 
t perations for ri 1 re 
h < ft y > tin } + -. ; 
! ne for the time a4hat would 
equired for the men and women to vi 
polling place 


Even if every service man and woman 
v herded to the polls by his superior 
] is unthinkable and un- 








American as there is no compulsion at 
me—it is to be doubted that their ballots 
ld swing the election one way or the 

ot 

men and women—Democrats and 

Re ns—would vote as they would if 

fe, and the proportion would 

I the same as that of the home vote. 
Nobody, Congress, the administration, or 

the Am ‘an public, wants to deprive those 


e armed services of a vote. And 
charges to the contrary are unjustified. 
tory arrangements can be made 


to give them an opportunity to express a 


any 








e nion on the political candidates, if 
hey want that opportunity, it should be 


anted But if 


feres with the 


political maneuvering in- 
conduct of the war, you 
I assured nobody would resent that 
fact more than the men and women who are 
f g the Nation's battles 

main objective is to get dirty 
ot to put somebody in political 


} 


office or kick somebody el 


iy rest 
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Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a notable 
series of articles on the subject of health 
insurance, under the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, S. 1161, written by Albert 
Dutsch and published in the newspaper 
PM. I have received from the Public 
Printer an estimate that the printing of 
the articles will cost $292.50. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

CRGANIZED MEDICINE AND GANNETT GROUP 

SMEAR WAGNER HEALTH BILI 
(By Albert Deutsch 
POLITICS, 


I. MEDICINE, AND PROPAGANDA 


Organized medicine has j 


f the most 


reactionary 
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waging a propaganda a a st e 
New Deal and the t n 
that is as unprinc S cleve 


The immediate object of the campaign is 
to defeat the Wagner- 








(S. 1161) for the expansi social 

and the establishm of ! nal he h- 
insurance system es e propa- 
ganda, however, strongly indicates an ulti- 


purpose to disc! 
Deal and pave the wai 

Spearheading the < 
propaganda agency for tl 
Association, calling i 
sicians Commi 
Medical Service (N. P 





ee 














the product of a backstair urtship between 
the American Medical Association and Frank 
Gannett’s ra-reactionary con ttee to 
uphold constitut 

Actively abetting e 
this campaign, financi wise, are 
the Nation's most u - 
turers, private insuranc es a 
right-wing Republican politi 

Under the guise of striving to keep medi- 
cine free trom politic al control, this cam- 


paign has plumped organized medicine right 
into the middle of the worst kind of politick- 
Many American 
honestly opposed to the Wagner bill will be 
stunned and angered, I am sure, by the 
revelations that will ! 
leaders of organized medicine have tied their 
profession to the purse strings and apron 
strings of reactionary political and ex 
forces. 

The Nation is being flo 
of pamphlets denounci the Wagner bill 
as a step toward totalitarian dictat 
communism, fascism 
tion. The National Physicians Comm 
has already circulated over 15,000,000 pam- 
phiets on this theme—one for every tenth 
man, woman, and child the United States 
of America. Eight million more National 
Physicians Committee pamphlets are rolling 
off the presses. 

Workers are being warned that the Wagner 
bill would cripple thei: me. Doctors are 
being panicked by hysterical propaganda in- 
forming them that the bill would make them 
Slaves of a superstate. Businessmen are told 
the bill means death of 
and that the shackling of all 


ing doctors wh are 





foll Ww, 


ded with 





and general regimer 











the free enterpri 
J industry would 
follow that of private medicine 
The Surgeon General of the United Sta 
Public Health Service, who would administer 
the health insurance program under the bill, 
is painted in this propaganda as a dictator, 








a czar, and a gauleite: (Imagine the mild- 
mannered, democratic, nonpolitical surgeon 
general, Dr. Thomas hat ') 
Twelve thousan ip di- 
cais are deluged we l edi 4 


and releases from 
mittee headquarters att 
bill and its spons 


acking the 





of speakers has been organized to ride circuit 
among fraternal and other groups—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and so forth—urging them to 


petition members of Congress to kill the b 


II. THE NATIONAL PHYSICIANS COMMITTEE 





The National Physicians Committee for the 
Extension of Medical vice, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, claims to be a nonpolit | 
organization devoted to 


1. The task of securing the most wide- 
spread distribut 
methods 
surgery 

2. Familiarizing the 
in connection with the values, the m iod 
and the achievements of American medicine 

The facts are 

The N. P. C. is the child of a misalliance 
between organized medicine 1 re t 
politics. It ha: ] 
the “extensi 
most exclusive ft 
existence has 


and 
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I G et la con - 
tee ] l prese -a success s rted fT 
wit plu f mphile iddressed to the 
medical profess nd the public The 
pa t Oty depicted ] nat 
hea I emer part of New Deal } 
to destroy ¢ enterprise the l ted 
States of Am«¢ using private medical pra 
tice as fir targe The terature artfu 
} ched the ir of pr r sicians the 
wag of | business 

T é n combined t emba ss the e 
tir es ( e p icians’ committee I - 
ever 

Dr. Edward A. Rumely xecutive secretar 
of t parent Committee to Uphold Constitu- 
tional Governmer was exposed in a con- 
gress ] hearin s a former secre igent of 
the German Government dur World War 
No. 1. R ely d served a } n term f 
his propaganda act € behalf of t 
Kaisé 

F nk G né ant inced tent I ) 

ul r the 1940 Repub I ent 
non i n This rendered é ble 
claim of physicia commi t tha 
Ww epende ind partisar 
ge! As a matter of fact, Gannett bold] 
use e mecnan m of 1e < - 
mittee solic financial supp { cam- 
paien fr medical men. Later, leaders « 
he cor iittee urged the medic profs 
to get behind the Republican nominee, Will- 
kie de e of tree ¢ ‘ SE 

p = ttes e under the 
blistering fi of incensed doctors wi { 
betr ed I quietly disappeared In 5 
place N nal Physicians Committee f 
the Exter of Medical Service was formed 
in October 1939, under dub 
The American Medical A c 
i I t connectit e Na- 
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The memt hip of the Natior Physi- 

( Cor t itself is as icant index 

( ip be een ¢ nized medicine 
i sanne commil tee 

n M. Pratt, executive administrator of 

th P. C., held-the same post in the Gan- 

! nspired Physicians Committee for Free 

I rprise. Although the N. P. C. calls itself 

all-physicians committee, its active head 

is a layman, and an advertising man at that 


Of the 10 members of the N. P. C.’s board of 
trustees: 
ird H. Cary, chairman, ‘mer 
f the American Medical Associa- 
n and a former member of the Physicians 
ree Enterprise 

Braasch, of the 


of the American Medical 


is af 


secretary 


Dr. William | 
N. P. C., is a truste 


Association (A. M. A.) 
Dr. F. F. Borzell is chairman of an A. M. A. 
committee, and was a member of the A. M. A. 


house of delegates in 1942. 


Dr. William J. Carrington was vice presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association 
las year. 

Dr. John H. Fitzgibbon is also a chairman 
of an A. M. A. committee and a 1942 member 
of its house of delegates. 

Dr. Wingate M. Johnson, editor of the 
North Carolina State Medical Journal, is a 
former member of the Gannett physicians 


committee 

Dr. Edward J. McCormick is president of 
the Ohio State Medical Society. 

Dr. William R. Maloney is president of the 
California State Medical Association. 

Dr. James M. Robb is a former member of 


the Gannett physicians committee. 

Dr. Edward H. Skinner is a past president 
of the Jackson County and a former member 
of the Gannett physicians committee. 

III. THE A. M. A. AND THE N. P. C. 

It may be technically true that the Amert- 
can Medical Association has no Official con- 
nection with the National Physicians Com- 
mittee, but— 

The A. M. A. has officially approved the N. 
P. C. and voted to encourage its activities as 
a matter of A. M. A. policy. Nearly every 


State or local medical society affiliated with 
the A. M. A. has also voted a resolution of 
C al endorsement. 

The N. P. C. has branches in every State 
and nearly every locality. Invariably the 
le adership of the State or local N. P. C. branch 
is identical with the leadership of the medi- 
cal society in that area. 

The A. M. A. and its regional affiliates ac- 
tively aid the N. P. C.’s solicitation of funds 
and distribution of propaganda. 

Some forthright doctors have asked why the 
A. M. A. doesn’t wage its propaganda cam- 
paign openly, instead of through a stooge 
agency. The answer is that if the A. M. A. 
engages directly in propaganda work and leg- 
islative lobbying, it loses its tax-exemption 
status—an important consideration in view 
of the fact that it clears a $600,000-a-year 
profit from its Journal alone. 

Dr. Chester I. Ulmer, chairman of the New 
Jersey branch of the National Physicians 
Committee, let the cat out of the bag when 
he wrote in the New Jersey State Medical 
Society Journal last year: 

“We have received quit a few letters asking 
why there is a need for a new organization 
and why cannot the American Medical Asso- 
ciation do all of this work? 

“There are definite reasons: 

“1, By virtue of its charter provisions 
¢ * * the A. M. A. has been accorded the 
status of a nonprofit, scientific, educational 
foundation. As such it has been granted ex- 
emption from income and social security tax- 
ation. A departure from established practice 
would, in all probability, entail the forfeiture 
this status. This, in turn, would entail 
exorbitant taxation. 


ol 





“2. There are many lay groups and indi- 
viduals who are vitally affected by present 
medical trends. * * * The support of all 


interested should be enlisted. The A. M. A., 
h, could not ask for nor accept financial 
support from many of these. As a case in 
point, the finding of the (A. M. A.) council 
on pharmacy could not be kept free from sus- 
picion if the A. M. A. were accepting sub- 
stantial contributions from a drug manu- 
facturer.” 

A pamphlet issued by the National Physi- 
cians Committee, entitled “The Minutemen 
of Medicine,” contains this revealing passage 
on how it came to be created: 

“Many conferences were held—conferences 
oi: physicians, conferences of representatives 
of the pharmaceutical industry, conferences 
by representatives of lay groups, and joint 
conferences of representatives of many of the 
above. 

“The joint conferences resulted in a deci- 
sion—that it was essential to establish a new 
institution. 

“That institution was named National 
Physicians Committee for the Extension of 
Medical Service.” 

And this is the “institution” that palms 
itself off as ‘all physicians” group, repre- 
senting the “medical profession” purely and 
simply. 

Ir. Morris Fishbein, dynamic factotum of 
the A. M. A. and editor of its official Journal, 
played an active role as consultant in the 
creation of the N. P. C. A speech of his, 
telling why organized medicine needs the 
N. P. C., has been reprinted as a pamphlet 
and widely circulated among physicians. 


as su 


an * 


Iv. THE COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 


GOVERNMENT 

Although no direct organizational link 
exists between the Gannett-inspired Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government and the 
new Physicians Committee, the former con- 
tinues to wage an intensive drive within and 
without the medical profession, which ties in 
neatly with the N. P. C.’s propaganda. 

(It should be said that Gannett, founder 
and former head of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, is now vice chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 
Samuel B. Pettengill, former chairman and 
still chief propagandist of the Gannett com- 
mittee, is at present finance chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. To- 
gether, Gannett and Pettengill represent the 
extreme reactionary wing of the Republican 
Party. Pettengill, who succeeded the dis- 
credited German agent, Rumely, is one of 
the most active propagandists for big busi- 
ness and isolationism.) 

The Gannett committee, paralleling the 
N. P. C. drive, is at present mailing fat 
packets of anti-New Deal pamphlets to every 
physician in the United States of America. 
The envelope in which this batch of propa- 
ganda is enclosed has these words printed 
across its face, in red letters: 

“To all physicians: danger ahead * * *® 
Senator Wagner's bill 1161. 

“Here are your weapons. Protect your pro- 
fession from serfdom to the State.” 

Three pamphlets by Samuel B. Pettengill 
are included in the packet. The first, en- 
titled “Bismarck’s Golden Chain,” warns that 
Senator WAGNER is trying to emulate Bismarck 
in welding a “golden chain” of social se- 
curity around the necks of American workers 
which would destroy their liberty. 

The second Pettengill pamphlet, The Wel- 
fare State, warns that the “totalitarian state 
starts out as a welfare outfit” and that New 
Dealers like Tugwell and WaLtace—“who are 
kept in power by Mr. Roosevelt”"—are con- 
spiring to swallow up free industry by com- 
pulsory insurance and other welfare schemes. 
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The third Pettengill pamphlet addresceg 
to the American medical profession indi 
New Deal state socialism as a parallel of 
“what Hitler did in Germany, Stalin in Rus 
and Mussolini in Italy.” 

It includes a shocking piece of anti-A] 
propaganda which, in wartime, steps dar 
ously close to the edge of sedition: 

“Will we wake up some day and find that 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt have by 
cret covenants, secretly arrived at, re pealed 
the Declaration of Independence and enact 
common citizenship for us and all Briticn 
subjects, as Churchill actually proposed 
France and as he hinted recently on Am¢ 
can soil?” : 

This is the kind of propaganda pound 
into the medical profession by the un! 
trinity under the guise of “nonpolitical” ; 
tacks on the Wagner bill. 


q 


Vv. WHO FINANCES THE NATIONAL PHYSICIANS 
COMMITTEE? 


The budget of the N. P. C., according to 
John M. Pratt, its executive administra : 
amounts to “about $200,000” for the current 
year. This sum, of course, does not cover the 
tremendous volume of N. P. C. publicity 
printed free in medical and lay journals, 
N. P. C. propaganda inserted as paid ads 
newspapers and other outlets by medical so- 
cieties, private insurance companies, a1 
drug manufacturers. 

About 60 percent of the N. P. C.’s fun 
comes from the medical profession; the other 
40 percent comes from the “medical indus- 
try.” Dr. George M. Coleman, treasurer of 
the N. P. C., defines the medical industry as 
“pharmaceutical firms and that sort of 
thing.” It is known that several of the big- 
gest drug houses contribute large sums to the 
N. B.C. 

The N. P. C. doesn’t publish a regular finan- 
cial statement. It is extremely secretive 
about the specific sources of its funds. 

“We don’t broadcast our finances,” Dr 
Coleman told PM's Chicago corresponde: 
“WwW We just don't break 


A 


Ve say what we spend. 
down.” 

When our correspondent asked Coleman if 
the N. P. C. propaganda material dealt main 
ly with legislative matters, he answered: 

“Oh, no. We are trying to preserve the 
practice of individual enterprise, private en- 
terprise, initiative. They're plain words that 
your man Deutsch probably won't like. B 
we want to keep medicine the way it’s al- 
ways been. It’s done a darn good job.” 

Besides donating big sums to the N. P. C., 
big drug manufacturers have offered their 
facilities to help distribute its propaganda 
literature. The Portland, Oreg., division of 
the McKesson & Robbins Wholesale Drug C: 
for instance, has packed hundreds of N. P. C 
pamphlets in each regular shipment to retail 
drug stores, for distribution to customers 
The Portland Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
203, A. F. of L., protested against this pr: 
tice, but to no avail. 

Retail drug chains have also enlisted in 
he N. P. C. propaganda drive. The presi- 
dent of the United Cigar-Whelan Stores Cor- 
poration, last month sent a letter to every 
doctor in the United States of America, de- 
nouncing the Wagner bill as an effort to 
regiment the medical profession and to 
bring about socialized or state medicine. 
The letter promised that: 

“The enclosed leaflet, issued by the Na- 
tional Physicians Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Medical Service, will be distributed 
to our customers in every Whelan drug store 
throughout the country—we will see to it 
that your message reaches the general public. 

“It is a privilege to serve the medical pro- 
fession on all occasions.” 

The N. P. C. would like people to believe 
that individual doctors are falling over one 


it 


ic- 














€ ush to d te f is 

rhe fact is that its support 
medic ofession seems to consist 
é nents imposed On members 


+ 


gel 


Lied 





of high-pressure 
citation by local 
Many ! jec 
1 it hi lite to say n 





medical societies have made lump- 











ibutions to the N. P. C. The New 
Medical Society last year imp l 
- ] assment on its members to 
N. P. ¢ activities The Baltimore 
‘ Md) Mec 1 Society voted to assess 
é er $5 for the same purpose. The 
} ( (N. Y.) Medical Soc y. including 
To recently assessed its mem- 
$25 eac 
lette 
¢ ie ¢ t 
I SI 
r € I ji C 
every member $25 for the sole purpose 
( ng the Wagner-Murray bill 


item, I may be 
unty Medical So- 
American Med- 


I should not pay this 
the Erie C 
m the 


erefore, ir 





\ ciation According to the statutes 

of 1 gnized hospitals, only members of the 
ociety and the A. M. A. can be 

! to their staff. Thus, an otherwise 

e physician may lose a full-time po- 


1ave been flooded with litera- 
t iinst the bill, but I have yet to 
t first statement in favor of it. 

Why the black-out on information in fa- 
bill? Are we introducing here the 
nda met of a Hitler and G 


see 


‘ i the 


eb- 


GS 


VI. MEDICAL OPPOSITION ORGANIZED 


Tt doctor is not alone in his disgust at 
t rude, unfair campaign being waged in 
me of organized medicine. Last July 
ymmittee Physicians for the Im- 
Care, Inc., a national 
1936 for obtaining real im- 


+ ¢ 
¢ ol 


Medical 


ement o 


up formed in 


I ment in medical care, issued a manifesto 
f rsing the general principles of the Wag- 
ner bill 
The membership of this liberal committee 
includes some of the most eminent names in 
rican medicine. Dr. Channing Frothing- 


m of the Harvard Medical School is chair- 


the committee of 
misleading state- 


The July declaration of 
pl cians denounced the 


ments of the N P. C., and its general satis- 
ion with the status quo. 
This is not the time,” says the Commit- 
tee of Physicians, “to be satisfied with the 
I es 


I ress already made but rather to continue 
t lve the problems related to the im- 


vement of medical care which we know 
exist at the present time and which are al- 
t certain to become still more serious in 


post-war period 
Yesterday the Physicians’ Forum, another 
ip, consisting of some 250 doctors, 
cerely concerned with the problem of improv- 
zy medical care, came out with a statement 

I the general provi-tons of the 





sin- 





far these voices are a minority in 

organized skullduggery goes 
and directed in part by reac- 
ar s, and financially supported 
powerful outside sources with dubious in- 








REAL WAGNER BILL 
The bill is a 90-page document outlining 
weeping improvements in our whole social- 
ecurity system. The health and medical 
ire sections form only one part of it. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill has been called 


FACTS ON 








the legislative equivalent of 
for America. The t 

Creates a unified national 
system, with a Nation-wide 
ployment offices. It lib 
unemployment insurance 
um de 


Jaki 


e 











ath benefits, mater J 
surance for temporary or permanent disabil- 
ity, and medical and ht al cé 
Covers some 15,000,000 people not included 
in the present social-security system, such 
as small businessmen, self-empl d profes- 
ils farmers domestics agricultural 
workers, and employees of nonprofit institu- 
Sets up a Federal system of medical and 
hospital insurance for all persons covered by 
old-age and su if f 


dependents 





000,000 Ameri 
the United States Public Health Service 
would administer the tech 


ects of tl 
Board w 
and 
s how the 
gram W 





uS progr I 
uld supervise the fi: 
ecurity relationships 
medical and 

uld work 





social- 


Here’ 
ance pI 


1 } 





Each insured worker and his dependents 
would be entitled to medical service. He 
could choose any doctor he wished from 
among those in the community who volun- 
tarily agree to go into the system. Each 


on the doctor's ad- 
laboratory 


nces, 


person is also entitled, 
vice, to specialist, consultant, and 
services (including X-ray, applia eye- 
glasses, etc.) and necessary hospital care. 
The latter would be limited to 30 days a year, 
with a possible maximum of 90 days if the 
insurance fund could afford it. 

Doctors are left free to enter or remain out 
of the system, to accept or reject patients 
who may wish to select them. Every quali- 
fied hospital is eligible to participate 

Provision is also made for Federal grants- 
in-aid for medical education and medical re- 
search. 

An advisory council, consisting of 16 repre- 
sentatives of the medical pr ion and in- 
terested lay groups, would assist the Surgeon 
General in formulating policies for adminis- 
tering the program 

To finance the entire social-insurancte pro- 
gram, all pay rolls would be taxed 12 percent, 
with employer and employee each contrib- 
uting 6 percent. This money would go into 
a social insurance trust fund. One-fourth 
the total—amounting to an estimated $3,000,- 
000,000 annually, about the size of the present 
annual medical bill in the United S 
America—would be earmarked for the medi- 
cal care and hospitalization part of the 
program. 
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ORGANIZED MEDICINE TWISTS TRUTH IN 
Ficht To KILL HEALTH BILL—PROGRAM 
NEEDED To KEEP UNITED STATES WELL 
DistorTED INTO DICTATORSHIP PLOT 

(By Albert Deutsch) 

The Medical Society of Christian County, 
Ky., on October 29, 1943, adopted an astoun 
ing resolution. It declared that if Congress 
ever so much as considered the Wagner bill 
which would create a Federal health in 
ance program as part of the social-securi 
system, members of the society would “cl 
their offices and cease to practice during the 
time Congress is so considering this 
order that the public may see that we mean 
not to have national socialism in the Uni 
States and thus start a revolt 
threat to freedom.” 

What lies behind this unprecedented threat 
of a medical strike, aimed at forestalling free, 
democratic congressional debate over a bill 
duly introduced by two Senators and a Mem- 
ber of the House? What impelled the good 
ioctors of Christian County to disregard so 
flagrantly the sacred tradition of their pro- 


How 


Is 
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! Wl Mr. Pratt ¥ 1 to explain 
; he repiled 
MODESTY? 
The first edition was intended exclusively 
f the medical profession. The others are 
{ ¢ ral consumption.’ 

Medical men, you see, do not relish having 

1 I ive tatements on medica 

ev en by laymen. So they were 
t ure ¢ the advertising rt 
Pratt their edition of the pamphlet dis- 
tributed in the name of organized medicine 
The title change in the succeeding editions 
was artfu med at stampeding nonmedi- 
cal g ly ul e opp tion to the Wag- 
ner bill 

I ery the pamphlet is misleading. 
7 Wagl bill n her stri for nor would 
lead to the olition of priv: medical prac- 
tic The bill specifically provides safeguards 
for private medicin In many countries, 
priv: medical practice flourishes side by 
side with na nal health-insurance system 

The pamphlet, according to the title page 
i 1 factual analysis of the medicai and 
| yitalization provisions of the Wagner- 
Mur Senate bill 1161 and an explanation 
of some of their implications.” 

J not a ctual analysis but a propa- 

la-loaded smear; it is not an expianation 
I ad rtion 

rhe very first sentence of the pamphlet is a 

plain-faced distortion 
FREE SERVICE? 

“Sonate bill 1161,” it says ‘‘makes provision 
for free general medical, special medical, 
laboratory, and hospitaliz on benefits for 
more than 110,300,000 people in the United 
s é 

Nothin 3 given away free under the Wag- 
ner bill, any more than it would be in any 
form of contributory insurance, public or 
privat The medical and hospital care pro- 
vided by the bill would be paid for by the 
beneficiaries on a bona fide insurance basis 

Each beneficiary pays 6 percent of his wages 
up to $3,000 a year into the national insur- 
ance fund. In return, he and his dependents 
get covered for unemployment, old age, dis- 
ability, medical and hospital insurance, be- 
sides death and maternity benefits. 

Employers contribute 6 percent of their 
pay roll into the central insurance fund. 


Self-employed persons and small businessmen 
may get coverage on a voluntary basis by con- 
tributing 7 percent of their annual income. 





It is estimated that a total of $12,000,- 
000,000 a year would be paid into the na- 
tional insurance fund to cover all the afore- 
mentioned benefits. Abcut one-fourth of 
this total—roughly $3,000.000,000—would be 
earmarked for medical and hospital care. 

The rest of the National Physicians Com- 
mittee pamphlet is replete with misstate- 
ments and skillful distortions. Let's exam- 
ine some of the more important ones: 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes it appear that 
the $3,000,000,000-a-year estimated cost of 


the medical and hospital insurance program 
would represent a brand new financial bur- 
den on the American people. 

Because: The truth—-never mentioned in 
the pamphlet—is that the annual medical 
bill of the American people now amounts to 
nearly $4,000,000,000. The Wagner bill would 
permit more Americans to get better medical 
care at less cost. 

sunk: The pamphlet makes it appear that 
all the 12 percent social-security tax on pay 
rolis would be new revenue. 

Because: Employers already contribute 4 
percent of their pay rolls, workers 1 percent 
of their wages up to $3,000, into the present 
limited social-security fund 

Bunk: The Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, who admin- 
isters the medical and hospital provisions of 
the bill, is painted in the pamphlet as a 
virtual totalitarian dictator. Editorials in 
medical journals based on the pamphlet refer 








1e Surgeon General as a czar, a gauleiter, 


or 


The pamphlet deliberately exaggerates the 


Surgeon General’s powers by omitting im- 

rtant qualifying phrases in the bill. It 
uses an old smear technique by printing 
Sul yn General in bold-face type wherever 
it appears in the pamphlet. 

Because: The bill provides for democratic 
methods of determining policy and proce- 
dures. The Surgeon General of the Public 


given administrative re- 
spons‘bility because his is the logical Federal 
office to handle medical and hospital care. 
Th> Public Health Service has a splendid 
rccord of 145 years of nonpolitical, high-cali- 
ber health service to all the people. Nobody 
calis the British Health Minister a dictator 
iter because his department hay 

insurance system 


Health Service is 






or gaule 





eS 


to edminister the national 
in Britain. 
Eunk: The pamphlet says: 


“It (the bill) proposes placing in the hands 
of one man—the Surgeon General of 
l Health Service—the power and 


ine 


au- 


thority to hire doctors and establish rates 
of pa possibly for ul’ doctors.’ 

Because: The implication that all doctors 
in tl health insurance program must he 


The bill (sec. 905) says 
the method of payment for 
ctitioner’s services shall be 
determined by a majority of doctors in each 
local area. Payment may be fixed by local 
decision on a Salary, fee-for-service or pro- 
rata basis 

No doctor would be compelled to enroll in 
the Federal insurance system. He can go in 
as he chooses. 

Ihe bill also states explicitly that the pay 
for doctors must be adequate to provide in- 
centives for the professional advancement 
of practitioners and to encourage high stand- 
ards in the quality of services furnished. 

Bunk: “The Surgeon General * * * fis 
given the power and authority to determine 
the .umber of individuals for whom 
physician may provide service.” 

Because: The pamphlet implies that each 
doctor may be given a different number of 
people to serve—depending, perhaps, On his 
political pull. The fact is that the bill au- 
thorizes the Surgeon General only to set a 
maximum number of people for all doctors, 
in order to prevent any physician from as- 
suming the care of more patients than he 
can handle satisfactorily. Setting this maxi- 
mum insures higher standards of care for 
the people covered. 


ilaried is false 
explicitly that 


the general pré 








stay out, 


any 


FREE CHOICE 


Bunk: The pamphlet—and the propaganda 
literature of organized medicine based on 
it—implies that the Wagner bill would de- 
stroy the “free choice” system in American 
medicine. 

Because: The bill specifies that any insured 
person can choose any doctor serving on the 
insurance panel. The doctor is given the 
right to accept or reject any patient. 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes a lengthy 
comparison between the estimated §$3,000,- 
000,000 annual cost of the health insurance 
program and the national budgets of pre-war 
France, the German Government, and the 
Japanese Empire. The only comment made 
in the pamphlet on this strange comparison 
is: 

“How much is $3,000,000,000? What can be 
done with it? What can be accomplished? 
The potential can be understood only by com- 
parisons.” 

Because: The cOmparisons are utterly ir- 
relevant. The only reason for making them, 
obviously, is to tie up the Wagner bill with 
our enemies and with the fate of France— 
a smear technique. 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes repeated use 
of bogey words designed to instill fear and 
resentment in its medical and lay readers. 
The Wagner bill is smeared by such catch- 
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words as "totalitarian medicine.” 
medicine,” “state medicine,” ‘“‘¢; 
control of the professions,” “caté 


ward committeeman.” It depicts tl 
under the bill as “mere pawns of p 


Because: There is often more _ 
private medical and hospital ca 
public-health institutions Ta: 





medical and hospital care is not 1 
any more political than their privat 
types. What of the many medical as 


cians in private practice? Many of our 
ernment health departments—Federa]. s 
and local—are operated on a nonp 
merit basis with high standards. Our ; 
hospitals are no more political, neces: 
than many private hospitals where 1 
ement depends not on ir 
ability, but on whom you know 

Bunk: The foreword to the pamphi 

“The processes proposed and the 
nisms indicated (in the Wagner bill) 
signed to act as the catalyst in transforn 
rapidly expanding bureaucracy into 
powerful totalitarian state control. H 
rights as opposed to state slavery is th 

Because: This is a contemptible 
the bill’s sponsors, attributing to them 
Sinister and deliberate aim of usheri 
“totalitarian state.” he real and | 
aims of the bill's health insurance pri 
as ably stated by its coauthor, Senator J 
E. Murray, of Montana, include: 


AG 


tus 
advanc 







As nearly universal coverage as pc 
insure the widest possible spread of 
costs of medical and hospital care 

Unrestricted access to all necessary n 
care for the people, regardless of | 
their incomes. 

Preservation of standards of medical 

Preservation of professional indepe1 
for the members of the medical prof 

Bunk: The pamphlet charges that th 
places “in the hands of one man—the ; 
geon General of the Public Health Servi 
the expenditure of $3,000,000,000 annu 

Because: The bill specifically places f - 
cial control of the program in the han 
the Social Security Board. All financial 
rangements for medical and hospital ca 
subject to the Board’s approval. The S ] 
Security Board is a nonpartisan body 
members, like the Surgeon General, a1 
pointed for terms that do not cOincide v 
Presidential terms. 

Bunk: The pamphlet identifies the pres- 
ent fee-for-service practice of private medi- 
cine with the “Christian concept of the s 
tity of human personality” and with 
American way.” 

Because: Fee-for-service private medi 
practice antedated the Christian era. I 
practiced among Buddhist, Mohammed 
Hebrew, ‘and Shinto peoples as well as am 
Christians There is no record that J 
ever took a fee for service rendered to th 
He healed. Neither private nor public medi- 
cine is exclusively Christian. It would ap- 
pear to be both a Christian and Ameri 
ideal to make modern medical resources av 
able to all who need them, regardless 
ability to pay, rather than to deny it to those 
unable to meet fees when catastrophic illn 
strikes. 


REACTIONARIES IN UNITED FRONT AGAIN 
HEALTH BILL 


(By Albert Deutsch) 


A united front among organized medi 
big business, drug manufacturers, chain d 
stores, chambers of commerce, private insu 
ance companies and anti-New Deal politic 
is rapidly developing in opposition to 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for an expand 
social and health security program 

These forces are being welded togeth« 
behind the huge propaganda campaign 
by the misnamed National Physicians Co 
mittee for the Extension of Medical Servi 





re agency for the American Medical Asso- 


tron 
. Big business has grabbed the opportunity 
to have a respectable profession front for its 
general attack on the New Deal administra- 
t Its well-heeled propaganda agencies, 


I bly the Frank Gannett-created Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, are clev- 
erly steering the anti-Wagner bill bandwagon 
in the general direction of right-wing Re- 


publican party interests. 

Even more sinister forces have joined the 
campaign, trying to exploit propaganda-doped 
doctors to help finance them. So grave has 

situation become, that the New York 


County Medical Journal—itself rabidly op- 
posed to the Wagner Act—was constrained 
to carry this warning editorial in its issue of 
December 4, 1943: 

Aware of the intensity of medical opposi- 
tion to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, cer- 
t lay organizations with the suspicious 
Fascist tinge are circulating the profession 
funds on the pretext that they, too, are 
opposed to this legislation. 

Physicians are determined to resist any 
attempt to impose bureaucratic dominancy 
on medical practice—but they need not and 
will not associate themselves with question- 
able groups in the fight. 


N. P. C. ISN'T CHOOSEY 


“To many it will seem a course of wisdom 
for medical men to concentrate their fighting 
dollars in the National Physicians Committee. 
Even if a practitioner is not in accord with 
the general political viewpoint of the latter's 
active members, at least he knows they are 
honest, loyal citizens. * * * 

“Some will disagree with this and prefer to 
support other organizations. Before they 
do, however, they should carefully investi- 
gate the agency of their choice to make sure 
it is not ‘fronting’ for dubious groups.” 

But the National Physicians Committee is 
not as squeamish as the New York Medical 
Society about its associates. It not only 
accepts the support of the most reactionary 
elements in American society; it actively so- 
licits such cooperation. Its own close tie-up 
with the ultra-reactionary Committee for 
Constitutional Government hardly warrants 
the trust of politically independent doctors. 

State and local chambers of commerce have 
eagerly joined hands with organized medicine 
in offering their services as “transmission 
belts” for the untruthful propaganda ema- 
nating from the N. P. C. A statement re- 
cently issued by the Bronx County (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce illustrates the subtle 
manner in which the interests of organized 
medicine and business are tied up in an 
anti-Roosevelt attack: 

The statement declares: 

“No time should be lost by this or any 
other organization in opposing the bill intro- 
duced by United States Senators Rosert F. 
WaGNER and JAMES E. Murray which, under 
the guise of increased social-security benefits 
would bring about out-and-out Communism 
f United States Medicine. 

“The Bronx Chamber of Commerce has 
been on record as opposed to socialized medi- 
cine in any form and this is the worst that 
could be conceived with aspects throughout 
that would tear down the American way of 
life 

“We have had much of that policy in the 
recent past as regards to business, but here 
we are playing with the health of the Nation.” 

COMMERCE CHAMBERS JOIN 

Many chambers of commerce, egged on by 
the National Physicians’ Committee, are send- 
ing resolutions to their Congressmen oppos- 
ing the Wagner bill. In many areas, cham- 


bers are exchanging speakers with local med- 
ical societies to strengthen further the ties of 
conservative business interests and organized 
medicine, 





| The National Physicians’ Committee re- 
| cently adopted a new line in its attack on 
the Wagner bill for national health insurance 
system. It aims to stimulate private medical 
insurance plans as a means of heading off the 
movement for a government-sponsored sys- 
tem. 

The N. P. C.’s board of trustees, at their 
annual meeting held at Chicago last month, 
voted to plug private medical prepayment 
plans—which were opposed by organized 
medicine for many years until the bogey of 
public health insurance appeared on the 
| Scené—as a means of checkmating the Wag- 
| 


ner bill. 

A resolution unanimously adopted at the 
N. P. C. meeting, as reported in the American 
Medical Association Journal for December 11, 
1943, included these revealing points: 

“Resolved, that the management commit- 
tee be authorized, and the administrator (ex- 
advertising man John M. Pratt) be in- 
structed, to proceed with efforts designed to— 

“Investigate conditions relating to and in- 
form industry concerning the principles un- 
derlying sound participation with employees 
in prepayment plans for meeting the cost of 
unusual or prolonged illness and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

“Inform private insurance underwriters of 

| the opportunity being offered through co- 
operation in nationwide efforts to provide 
group insurance policies for those needing or 
desiring insurance against the hazards of un- 
usual illness.” 


ERECTING BARRICADES 
intent behind these 


| The long-winded 
phrases is clear: To mobilize industry and pri- 
vate insurance in the task of erecting bar- 
ricades against a national health program for 
all the people. 
A recent item in the ubiquitous Dr. Morris 
| Fishbein’s column, Dr. Pepys’ Dairy, which 
appears regularly in the American Medical 
Association Journal, mentions a visit to the 
executive of a private causalty insurance 
| company. We may be sure the weather 
| wasn’t the main topic of conversation. 
| Meanwhile the private firms handling sick- 
|} ness and accident insurance haven't been 
blind to the threat to their profits represented 
by the Wagner bill’s health and hospitali- 
zation program. The letter displayed on this 
page shows how they are combating the bill. 
The National Physicians Committee, in its 
anti-Wagner bill propaganda, makes a great 
point of the “huge administrative costs’ en- 
tailed by the setting up of a Federal “bureauc- 
racy” under the bill. It estimates that the 
administrative expense would amount to 
} about 20 percent of the total health-insur- 
| ance fund. This is a grossly exaggerated 
estimate. 
WHICH IS WASTEFUL? 
Even so, the fact is that the administrative 
costs of private casualty and accident insur- 
ance companies in the United States average 
about 40 percent of their total income—twice 
the percentage which scares the N. P. C. 
| Which is more wasteful—public or private 
| health insurance? 
| The drug manufacturers and chain drug 
stores have also swung heavily behind the 
N. P. C. campaign, financially and otherwise. 
For two main reasons: 
The passage of the Wagner bill would deal 
a grave blow to the extremely profitable pat- 
ent-medicine trade, upon which so many 
poor peoplc depend ior lack of money to pay 
| doctors. 
The American Medical Association wields a 
| powerful influence on these drug outfits, 
| many of whom depend on official A. M. A. 
sanction of their products. On the other 
hand, it is the lavish advertisements of these 
drug firms in medical journals that furnishes 
| most of the financial support of organized 
| medicine. 
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WAGNER Britt Garns Support or Docrors; 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION ASSAILED 
(By Albert Deutsch) 

Dr. Ernst P. Boas 





chairman of the Phys!i- 


cians Forum, is one of the many thousands 
of American doctors who stand four-square 
behind the true Hippocratic tradition in med- 

He knows that the “h 


icine, 
economic relationships that control the great- 
est part of American medicine lag far behind 
the streamlined development of medical art 


orse-and-buggy 


and medical science. He is genuinely dis- 
turbed by the fact that large sections of the 
American people are not getting the medical 
care they need. Like many of his colleagues, 
he is anxious to help break down economic 
barriers that are separating sick people from 
the rich medical resources of this country. 


That is why Dr. Boas favors 
eral principles of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 


the gen- 


bill, in spite of its admitted imperfections 
in some details. That is why he opposes the 
completely negative stand of the American 
Medical Association on this bill 

“It is an accepted fact,” cays Dr. Boas, 
who is a prominent practitioner in New York 


City (and incidentally, the son of the 
Prof. Franz Boas, America’s greatest an- 
thropologist), “that a large proportion of 
the population does not receive adequate 
medical care, and that methods of distrib- 
uting medical care unsatisfactory and 
often too expensive 

“These matters concern all the people and 
their Government, not doctors alone.” 

The high ideals traditionally followed by 
the medical profession, Boas asserts, give first 
place to the health and welfare of patients. 
It is part of this tradition to seek for the 
truth, through study and «xperiment, in 
medical science and art. 

“How closely has the American Medical 
Association adhered to these ideals with re- 
spect to the social and economic aspects of 
medicine?” Dr. Boas asks 

“Unfortunately, in recent years the A. M. A. 
has led the profession into a morass of 
fuddled and dishonest thinking. Its actions 
and pronouncements have been guided solely 
by economic self-interest, with a desire to 
maintain at all costs the medical status quo 
for the benefit of those doctors who have 
reached positions of power and financial com- 
fort. This is true of its position on the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, as it was true of 
its opposition to the Group Health Coopera- 
tive of Washington (which led to the con- 
viction of the A. M. A. in Federal court as 
a monopoly) and its opposition to the Na- 
tional Health Conference of 1939 

The welfare of the Nation, the objectives 
of scientific study, are sacrificed to methods 
of expediency designed to defeat all change 
and maintain the present unsatisfactory sys- 


late 


are 


be- 


tem. Freedom of the press is throttled, for 
no views that deviate from those officially 
approved can appear in the powerful press 


of organized medicine.’ 

Dr. Boas finds no excuse for the di 
of facts and the vituperation employed by the 
A. M. A. in its propaganda against the Wagner 
bill. The A. M. A., he adds, “is relinquish- 
ing its right to be the molder of medical 
thought and is making many of its me 


tortion 


mbers 


ashamed of it and of its leadership 
“Some of the young doctors of today, as 
a result of this false teaching, lose their 
ideals before they are well started on their 
careers. But most of them are bewildered 
and disillusioned. They seek a new leader- 


ship which will guide the organized profes- 


sion into its old channels of service to its 
fellow men, along paths determined by objec- 
tive scientific inquiry and investigation.” 
The Physicians Forum which Boas heads 
is a group of more than 250 doctors banded 
together for the study of medical care 
farlier this week the Forum assailed the 
“medical isolationism” of the A. M. A. and 
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I he Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill as 
pochn 


an “é aking” step toward improving 
l rvice on a national scale. It de- 

ibed the bill as the “most realistic legis- 

tion yet proposed” although it criticized 
certain details in the measure 

Unlike the A. M. A.—which has bitterly 
1 the bill without once offering a con- 
structive suggestion—the Physicians Forum 
! recommended specific changes. Its 
I mmendations have been gratefully ac- 
cepted by the congressional framers of the 
bill, who have repeatedly stated that it was 
not drafted as a “perfect instrument” and 
have welcomed all constructive criticism 

Senator Rorert F. WAGNER has sent me the 
foll ry wir 

Have ji inserted the Physicians Forum 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
behalf of Senator JaMEs E. MurrAy and my- 
self. We are pleased that this important 
group of physicians has taken this view of 
our n ure. The statement is an effective 
1s from within the profession to the 


widespread false propaganda against the bill 


We are especially gratified that the 


Physicians Forum has presented constructive 
criticism and suggestions for improvement. 
Their proposals will have our earnest, open- 
minded study, in our continuing effort to 
improve the health and well-being of the 


American people.” 

As for the medical isolationists who control 
nized medicine and who have made com- 

mon cause with the political isolationists, 

when will they emerge from their caverns and 


o! 


offer the American people something con- 
structive for a change? 
REACTIONARY MEDICAL CLIQUES WARP VIEWS OF 


Doctors 
(By Albert Deutsch) 

Lest some readers mistake my criticism of 
organized medicine for an attack on the medi- 
cal profession, let me try to clarify the issue. 

There is a vital distinction between the 
medical profession and organized medicine. 
The medica! profession, individually and col- 
lectively, represents one of the finest groups 
of citizens engaged in the noble enterprise of 
saving lives and promoting human health 
and happiness. Its established standard of 
ethics is unparalleled. Its members devote 
more free time and energy to their needy fel- 
low men than those of any other profession. 

Virtually everybody is iamiliar with at least 
one physician who approaches the famous 
radio character, “Dr. Christian’”—a kindly, 
selfless, and trusted family adviser who com- 
bines the best and most lovable features of 
Mr. Fix-it and Mr. Buttinsky. 

The present generation of American doctors 
is probably the best educated and most com- 
petent in the world. (It wasn’t always so.) 
Out of the vast wealth of this, the world’s 
richest country, has come a network of rich 
medical resources 


AVERAGE M. D.I1S O. K. 


The average doctor is a “good egg,” anxious 
to use his medical skills and knowledge to the 
best advantage of his patient. There is noth- 
ing blameworthy about the individual average 
member of the medical profession. This 
writer has no particular ax to grind with him. 
Most of my best friends, as I’ve said before, 
happen to be physicians. 

It is different with organized medicine. By 
organized medicine I mean the American 
Medical Association, the 54 State and Terri- 
torial medical societies, and the two-thou- 
sand-odd county medical societies—all affil- 
iated with the American Medical Association 
at the top. The American Medical Association 
started nearly a century ago with the praise- 
worthy purpose of raising the professional, 
scientific, and ethical standards of American 
medicine. It developed into a powerful trade 
association. That's what it is now, in the 
main. 
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The guiding genius in this development is 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the A. M. A.’s 
phenomenally successful (financially) Jour- 
nal, member of several of its important coun- 
cils, general factotum, and chief spokesman 
for organized medicine. He has never prac- 
ticed medicine on his own, but he’s one of 
the greatest promoters and advertising men 
this country has ever produced. 

RULING CLIQUE 


Here’s how the magazine Fortune sized up 
the relationship in analysis of the A. M. A. 
several years ago: 

“If Dr. Fishbein acts and talks and looks 
and writes like a promoter this is because he 
is a promoter, and so far he has promoted the 
A. M. A. from a mild academic body into a 
powerful trade association. Presumably that 
is what the doctors want the A. M. A. to be, 
and if so they have no justification for ob- 
jecting to Dr. Fishbein’s methods. If the 
A. M. A. were a scientific society exclusively, it 
would scarcely need Dr. Fishbein to speak for 
it, but as matters stand he is invaluable.” 

Dr. Fishbein’s services are invaluable to 
organized medicine’s economic interests. But 
it would be a mistake to regard the A. M. A.’s 
actions and pronouncements as strictly a 
one-man show. The A. M. A. is run by a 
little self-perpetuating clique representing 
the hierarchy of organized medicine. Its 
leaders are recruited from the most prominent 
men in American medicine. They have been 
eminently successful, financially and other- 
wise, under the present system of medical 
practice and distribution. They want to pre- 
serve it. They deeply resent any efforts to 
change it. 

UNDEMOCRATIC 


While outwardly a democratic organization 
the A. M. A. works like a well-oiled oligarchy. 
Its members are thrice removed from the top 
officials. Doctors don’t join the A. M. A 
directly; they become members by joining 
their county societies. They vote for their 
county officials, who in turn name delegatcs 
to the State societies, who in turn name dele- 
gates to the national body. Nominations of 
A. M. A. officers are controlled by the ruling 
hierarchy; these are invariably steam-rollered 
through without opposition. 

The average doctor has no voice in making 
A. M. A. policy. Decisions are made at the 
top and imposed on the membership. They 
are usually accepted without question, or at 
least without protest. 

It happens that the economic interests of 
the average American doctor are not the 
same as the affluent, prosperous men who 
head the A. M. A. Reliable studies show 
that a compulsory health insurance sys- 
tem such as that proposed by the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, would raise the average 
income of physicians, besides providing bet- 
ter medical care for the people. 

The British experience with national 
health insurance since i911 has proved this. 
The British Medical Association opposed 
the system at the time it was introduced 
as bitterly as the A.M. A. opposed the Wag- 
ner bill. But today it not only accepts 
compulsory health insurance in principle 
and in practice, but is actually demanding 
that the present British system be vastly 
extended. It has repeatedly declared, in offi- 
cial statements, that the economic status 
of physicians and the health condition of 
the people have both been improved by 
health insurance. 

Has Britain gone communistic? Has the 
British medical profession been “enslaved” by 
politicians? Just ask the British doctor, who 
is just as democratic as his American col- 
league 

But the average American doctor doesn’t 
know these facts. He hasn’t been honestly 


informed by his official medical journals. 
For years he has been bombarded with un- 
irresponsible 


truthful, 


propaganda’ that 








serves the interests of a reactionary c] 
that is often opposed to his own inter, 


Loca Mepican Heap ATTACKS Do-Nor 

PoLicy OF AMERICAN MEDICAL AssocraT? 

(By Albert Deutsch) 

The propaganda barrage loosed by organ 
medicine against the Wagner-Murray-D ! 
bill simply repeats a pattern of inf 
opposition manifested by this group t 
any and all national health programs 
pattern, recognizable by the unprinci 
smearing of sponsors and supporters of 
programs by the hierarchs of organized n 
cine, was clearly defined years before ¢ 
Roosevelt or Senator WAGNER appeared ¢ 
Washington scene. The present propaga: 
campaign differs from previous ones onl) 
its amazing mobilization of reactionary 
litical, industrial and medical forces beh 
it. The destructive and negative attituca 
the American Medical Association towa 
proposals for improved national care, plu 
failure to advance any constructive p 
of its own, has already disgusted and 
mayed several of its local affiliates. pr 
George C. Adie, retiring president of the w: 
chester County (N. Y.) Medical Soci 
scathingly denounced the policy of A. M. A 
in an address reported in the current 
of the society's bulletin. 

“Our national organization (the A. M.A) 
he said, “has been fighting a long succe 
of stubborn but not too brilliantly execu 
rear-guard actions. It has acknowledged t 
existence of new conditions only after th 
have become too obvious to be denied, a: 
declined new principles or policies long af 
most of the constituent societies have 
nounced these policies, and sometimes aft 
they have become accomplished facts. 

“It is time, we think, to stop fighting r 
guard actions and to formulate policies be- 
fore the pressure of political interests or pub- 
lic opinion compels us to formulate such 
policies.” 

Those are the words of a realistic conser 
tive opposed to the blind reactionary 
traditionally followed by the A. M. A. ; 

The A. M. A. has never offered a single co: 
structive suggestion on the Wagner-Mur: 
Dingell bill, ignoring the repeated invitati 
of its framers. The 90-page bill, heaven 
knows, has many defects, some of them se- 
rious. I will take up some of these flaws 
tomorrow. It would be miraculous if the 
bill—which covers the whole scope of soci 
and health insurance—were not with« 
blemish. Its authors have repeatedly averred 
that it was not intended as a perfect, fin- 
ished product but as a draft to be modi- 
fied on the basis of public hearings and ex- 
pert discussion. 

The A. M. A. has raised a big fuss becaus: 
it was not consulted in the framing of t 
Wagner bill. Actually, its authors shows 
good sense in not giving the A. M. A. a cha: 
to abort the whole project. 

They may have remembered the sad ex- 
perience of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, created by President Roosevelt 
draft the report on which the great Soc 
Security Act of 1934 was based. This nai’ 
committee consulted the A. M. A. before sub- 
mitting its final report, which included 
recommendation for including national- 
health insurance in its program. 

While the committee was still deliberat- 
ing the A. M. A. suddenly called a special! 
session of its house of de.egates. which fort! 
with adopted resolutions condemning an‘ 
and all compulsory health-insurance pla! 
and indicating opposition to the social-se- 
curity program in toto. That stab-in-the- 
back action effectively killed the healt 
insurance proposal, and it was taken 
of the program submitted to Congress 
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It's ag i thing the A. M. A. didn't get 
portunity to do the same to this bill 
t at least got a public hearing 
I ys’ Group ANALYZES PROVISIONS OF 
WAGNER BILL 
(By Albert Deutsch) 
» Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for an ex- 
, i social-security program gets kudos 
iticisms in an analysis made public to- 
( by the Committee of Physicians for the 
I yvement of Medical Care 
1 s group is not to be confused with the 


ican Medical Association’s stooge propa- 
1 agency, the misnamed National Physi- 
for the Extension of Medi- 
ce. The Committee of Physicians 
i by Dr. Channing Frothingham, 
I 1, and includes such distinguished med- 
n as Drs. John P. Peters, Hugh Cabot, 
M. Butler, H. Clifford Loos, George R 
and G. Canby Robinson 
hough this reporter disagrees with some 
of the committee of physicians’ report, 
- } nsiders it a well-tempered, honest, and 
t tatement that stands in sharp 
to the dishonest and purely destruc- 
propaganda issued in the name of 
zed medicine 
e committee of physicians has already 
sed the general principtes governing the 
and hospital provisions of the Wag- 
I ill. Today’s analysis approves some spe- 
cific parts of the bill, and sharply criticises 
otners 

Its main point of criticism is that the Wag- 

bill covers too many people—from 100,- 

000,000 to 110,000,000—and that it might be 

‘at the outset to limit coverage for med- 

and hospital benefits to those with in- 

nes of $2,000 or $2,500 a year. (The Wagner 

I covers all wage earners and permits self- 

ployed and small businessmen to join the 

in by paying 7 percent of their income up 

$3,000) The committee also suggests that 

ght be better to finance health insurance 

irely by general tax funds, instead of mak- 

individual workers and employers con- 
tribute to it. 

This proposal, although well-intentioned, 
is utterly unrealistic. In the first place, ade- 
quate medical care could be guaranteed only 
by & maximum coverage of the population 
income limits for the beneficiaries 
might turn the plan into “poor man’s insur- 
ance.” The Wagner biil covers virtually 
everybody, and everybody pays something 
into the jackpot—a sound, democratic prin- 
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To set 


ciple of insurance that gets away from the 
old charity concept. Joe Doakes would pay 
for the medical care he and his family get— 
ilthough he actually pays less than he does 
now, without insurance—and J. D. Rocke- 
feller can join, if he wants to. 

Unlike the A. M. A. and its stooges, who 
have raised the cry that the Wagner bill 


ild give the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service the powers of a totalitarian 
tator, the physicians committee com- 
that it doesn’t give him enough. 
Under the present bill, the Surgeon General 
empowered to administer the medical and 
hospital provisions, but ultimate control 
the financing is placed solely in the hands 
the Social Security Board. The com- 
ttee wants the Surgeon General to get a 
ger share in financial control. 
The committee of physicians also asks 
r stronger safeguards to permit beneficiar- 
ies in middle and high-income groups to pur- 
tase luxury medical care at added costs 
if they wish, to protect group practice in 
medicine and even to foster its expansion, 
ind to insure adequate medical representa- 
tion on the advisory council set up to 
formulate policies regarding health and hos- 
pital insurance. 
In some respects the committee’s recom- 
are far more radical than 


41ns 


me! 


th 
vil 


ndations 
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Wagner bill's provisions. For instance, the 
committee urges that the fee-for-service 
principle be excluded completely from the 
proposed health insurance order 
to avoid possible abuses by us or 
incompetent doctors on th 

The committee endorses I 
provisions for disability benefits, ¢ - 
aid to States f needy per $ i 
by the bill, and Federal aid to med edu- 
cation and research 
WAGNER BILL Provines Coon M 'NE FOR 

AMERICANS 
(By Albert Deutsch) 

The refined, frock-coated combine t . 
knuck artists which has ganged up 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill has delibe 
distorted the bill's broad scope by magni- 
fying its medical and h« ital provisions out 
f all proportions. Readi the propagaz 
put out by the coalition of medical, po 
and economic reactionaries, the aver ( - 





zen gets the impression that the measure is 
a “politicel medicine” bill, pure and simple, 
and that he’s asked to fork over 6 per- 
cent of his pay for health insurance alone 

The truth is that the Wagner-Mu 
Dingell bill covers a comprehensive system ¢ 
insurance. Its medical and hospital 
provisions take up but a small part of the 
text. There nothing essentially revolu- 
tionary in the measure; it represents a log- 
ical extension of the existing Social Securi 
Act, passed in 1935. 

The bill fills vital gaps in our pre: 
Security System, which is confined almost ex- 
clusively to protection against the hazards 
of unemployment and old age. Here are 
some of its main provisions, as outlined by 
Senator Ropert F. WAGNER: 

It establishes a Nation-wide system of pub- 
lic employment offices, to help war workers 
and war veterans (as well as others in search 
of work) to avail themselves of job oppor- 
tunities in private industry and on farms 

It covers broadly the main economic haz- 
ards of average American families—the cost 
of medical and hospital care, and k in- 
come in time of unemployment, temporary 
sickness, permanent disability, and old age 

It improves the present old-age insurance 
system and extends coverage to 15,000,000 
persons now excluded, such as farm worker 
domestic servants, employees of nonprofit 


being 





\f 
f 
social 
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ss of 


institutions, and the independent farmer, 
professional and small businessman 
All these changes are established under a 


unified national system of social insurance 


with one set of contributions, one set of rec- 
ords and reports, and one set of local offices. 

















(There are now 48 different systems of unem- 
ployment compensation in the country, with 
mruch duplication of records and waste of 
money and manpower.) 

Reinforcing the job guaranty in the Se- 
lective Service Act, the bill es the return- 
ing veteran and his family d-up benefit 
rights in every phase of insurance pro- 
tection. 

Finally, the bill sets up an improved, uni- 
fied system for Federal grant -aid to the 
States for public assistance (relief for needy 
people not covered by social insurance) on 
a variable matching basis, to offset the differ- 
ences between poor and rich regions of the 
United States of Americ 

This comprehensive plan would be financed 
by equal pay-roll contributions of employees 
and employers, 6 percent each Three per- 
cent of the insurance fund—1', percent each 


from employee and employer—would be ear- 
marked for the medical and hospital provi- 


sions of the bill. The average American fam- 
ily now pays 3 percent of its income for med- 
ical care, so this would not mean extra 


expenditures. It actually entails a smaller 
amount of the worker’s total inco 

The bill also provides for 
fits and for Federal 5 
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Under Cover Loses Round One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. March 10, 1944 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 


al Re = 
communis- 
and its au- 
from 


clude an article from the Nation 
public, which challenges the 
tic smear book, Under Cover, 
thor of many Thi 


aliases ; article 


such an outstanding American publica- 
tion should prove enlightening to thou- 


sands who have been duped into buying 
this book and to others who have unwit- 
tingly used it as a basis for talks before 
community organizations 














UNDER COVER LOSES ROUND < 
John Roy Carlsor (Derounian) alias 
George Pagnanelli, alias George Paige, alias 
Thomas L. Decker, alias J ¢ ea, alias 
Rudolph Elbers, the alien-born author of 
Under Cover, the largest gold brie fiction 
(misnamed nonfictior f whic usands 
of duped Americans have handed over $2,275,- 
000 to date, has lost the first r i his 
attempted persecution of an Americar 
Paving the way for the launching of an 
initial propaganda send-off for Under Cove 
Carlson filed serious charges in New York 
against Policeman James L. Drew, a membe 
of the force for 17 years Carlson, parading 
under false colors, did not go into court with 
clean hands He filed the charges unde in 
assumed name (John Roy Car I » giv- 
ing an incorrect } > addr During the 
trial he also used the is T nas L. Decker 
following which the court finally forced him 
to give his real name (Art Derounian) 
and address Under exami: ully 
idmitted t l had not made a e - 
n of P t Drew ’ C i 
fore e ¢ ‘ er e 
i Al! > Dre ‘ 
I IAN I x 4 
CHAI 
P Drev i f 
five chil € ad I ve 
Car!s« nd ‘ Y ) 
elec 1 Drew i i 
lau e l Cc t ( € 
Cc equent Dre € pl € wine it- 
torney to de d Ai all 
€ lence pres¢ ii e ¢ D Cc - 
m er I C I f Dr : 
clear g hin and at - 
W . 
opened Under Cove 
phas ec ( 
lu -fled eu ( i A 
be the ) ( -I - 
mittee N } k ¢ 
aflame bes ere 
became so t Z ( 
Valen e fina 1 te - 
mony pers He 1 1 1 
that he f l f I 
dism E D . The N 
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Repub 
done in 
man is guilty, 





lic condones no wrong Drew may have 
Carlson says this 
yet admits he cannot prove it 
nd three special courts have now held him 
ot guilty 


Th decision 


i1i@, li al 


nh 
merely served to stimulate 
anized bands of perse 
ly determined to get Drew’s 
lse. The situation became so 


é 
Moat 


well-or; 


apparen 


the now utors 
who are 

ft ip I eri- 
ou tl 
1 
r 
I 


:.yor LaGuardia was finally forced 


» step into the picture He appointed an 
x-police commissioner and two ex-judges, 
rederick Crane, Edward Finch, and George 
McLaughlin, to review the case again and to 


directly to him. On 
the special 


statement 


report their findings 
January 13 the three composing 
cc submitted the following 
“The undersigned, having read the record 
and the briefs connected therewith, unani- 
mously are of the opinion that this record 
supports the findings and recommendations 
of the police commission,” which meant 
Policeman Drew was cleared by what might 
be compared to three courts. 


urt 


Although Mayor LaGuardia, in announc- 
ing these findings, stated that it settled mat- 
ters as far as he is concerned, it has not 


settled matters as far as those behind Under 
Cover and its would-be persecutors of Patrol- 
man Drew are concerned. Contention is still 
at fever heat, even though Mayor LaGuardia 
arranged to have Drew make a statement in 
self-defense over the air a few weeks ago. 

It is easily understood why the Under 
Cover crown is desperate, for this presents the 
first challenge of the integrity of the book 
and its author. They alone are responsible, 
however, for it was they who brought the 
charges against Drew for publicity purposes. 
Unfortunately for them, the case has served 
es a boomerang, and the sorrowful results 
may very easily have an adverse effect on the 
cases which 


will soon be heard in court, in 
which Carlson and his backers will be the 
cefendants. Under Cover hes had smooth 


sailing, but it will scon run into stormy seas, 
and from all indications it will come to a 
dismal end. 


SUITS FILED TOTAL OVER $2,000,000 

At least 11 suits have 
against E. P. Dutton & Co., publishers of 
Under Cover; Carlson, author of the book; 
Winchell, commentator for Jergen’s lotion 
on the air; the Blue Network; 2 alleged 
financial backers of the book; and several 
large book distributors. The total amount 
involved in these cases is over two and a half 
million doilars, representing the total income 
from sales to date. These suits are filed in 
Boston, Chicago, and Salt Lake City. An 
army of lawyers has invaded Chicago, setting 
up for the defense—Car!son and his 
crowd. One group is composed of insurance 
lawyers, indicating that the group behind 
Under Cover may have insured against libel. 
Another group also represents Lloyds of Lon- 
don, which may or may not point to another 
insurance 

The initial case, it 
fround the pape 


been filed to date 


shop 


vor} 
angie. 


is believed, will revolve 
r cover (jacket) on each is- 


sue of Under Cover. The jacket of this book, 
in addition to the title, carried the words: 
“America’s Quislings.” The plaintiffs appear 


> cons'Cer 


that this directly libels those 
amed in the book, regardless of the use of 

and quotations in the book by the 
1 his effort to smear while apparent- 
y trying to skate on the outside rim of libel. 

In the mean the Senate is considering 
an investigation of Carlson and his associates, 
and a widely known columnist alleges that 
Wendell Willkie, who defended William 
Schneiderman, the ali rn West Coast 
Communist Party secretary, when the Gov- 
ernment threatened to take away his citizen- 
ship on the grounds that he held allegiance 
to a foreign country, will act as defense 
counsel for John Roy Carlson at the Senate 


uthor i 


ime 


en -} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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move afcot in the House of Representatives 
to look into the Carlson smear effort in an 
attempt to discover whether or not it is a 
well-laid plot, who are the real perpetrators, 
and for what purpose it was launched. 


CARLSON ATTACKS SOUTH 


While the storm clouds are gathering over 
Under Cover, Carlson is on a coast-to-coast 
tour, stimulating the sale of the book. 
He was scheduled te speak in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of a bookshop, pre- 
viously denounced as subversive. In San 
Francisco h® addressed Town Hail on January 
7. Book sellers recognized as from the Com- 
munist book store there were in the audi- 
ence selling Under Cover. Although hun- 
dreds were in attendance, the sale of Under 
Cover proved very disappointing. Carison 
took advantage of distance to develop an- 
other party-line smear. This time it was di- 
rected against the South. He said, in sub- 
stance, that the philosophy of the South 
with regard to the Negro is Fascist, suggesting 
that the Negroes move North since he saw no 
immediate solution to their problem in the 
South. 

Carlson who falsely accuses, directly or by 
inference, many American patriots (in Under 
Cover) of having associated or collaborated 
with Nazis, Fascists, and anti-Semites, ad- 
mits that he not only associated with Nazi, 
Fascist, and anti-Semites, but that he also 
collaborated with such un-American forces. 
Ee condemns those whom he accuses of hav- 
ing committed similar acts to those of which 
he was guilty. Some he accused justly, 
others unjustly. They are all Quislings, 
while he is pure, according to Carlson. 


lecture 


CARLSON’S INCONSISTENCY 

Carlson decries the isolationism of many 
individuals in 1941, while he personally es- 
poused the same cause in that year in his 
own publication. He criticizes the anti- 
Semitism of individuals, while he spread it 
in his own publication, Christian Defender. 
He denounces the antiwar crowds such as the 
American First Committee, while he propa- 
gandized egainst war, not only in 1941 but 
also as far back as 1936 in a Communist pub- 
ication which latter incident he remains si- 
lent about. He condemns the so-called 
American Quislings, while in 1936 he was 
eulogizing an alien form of government. He 
now fears persecution from the mob, de- 
manding police protection, but he evidently 
condones the persecution of Policeman Drew 
and others. 

It is indeed significant that Carlson fails 
to place in the category of isolationists, Quis- 
lings, anti-Semites, and the like, the Com- 
munists, who in 1940 and 1941 when he was 
supposedly investigating such elements, were 
picketing the White House in protest against 
war, sabotaging our defense plants, and 
shouting, within hearing distance of even 
Carlson, “The Yanks are not coming.” After 
the Reds had changed their cry against war, 
Under Cover went to press, forgetting the 
Red hue and cry, and attacking all the non- 
Communists he could cram between the 
pazes of his book. 

It is not strange that the Communists have 
so vigorously pushed the sale of Under Cover. 
In fact, the Communist bookshops became a 
veritable network of distribution for it, and 
“fronters’’ became its principal boosters. 

ONLY 30 OF 452 INDICTED 

Thirty of those mentioned in Under Cover 
have been, it is true, recently indicted for 
alleged “sedition,” but 30 is far short of 452 
named in Under Cover and original indict- 
ments against most of the 30 preceded Under 
Cover. In respect to “isolationists” it is in- 
teresting to note that Carlson’s lecture bu- 
reau manager is Clark H. Getts, operating as 
Clark H. Getts, Inc., who, according to the 
Wisconsin State Journal of September 7, 1918, 


hearings. It is believed that there is also a | was not only an isolationist, but a conscien- 
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tious objector. Getts, the former Universit, 
of Wisconsin and Columbia University 
dent, was allegedly removed from ( ~ 
Grant to Leavenworth prison on the 

of refusal to obey orders after induct 
the national army. The paper stated 
Getts was first sentenced to life im; 
ment, following which Washington ai 
ties (reviewing the case) approved the 
ings, but reduced the term to 25 years 
article charges that Getts was a conscient 
objector and a follower of the dcctrir 
Brent Dow Allinson and his guar: 
partner. It would seem, therefore, that ( 
son is at least consistent in his select; 
associates, in that it is in keeping with 
own public antiwar expressions in 193 
1941, but not in keeping with his press 
tacks on so-called isolationists in I - 
Cover. He, of course, doesn't menti 
lecture manager’s record in Under Cover 

he slipped in mentioning his pal Sh 
O’Sheel, but has covered up that error 
erasing that name from edition 15 of Under 
Cover. He also fails to mention the ( ‘ 
munist end of the leadership of the Dennett 
movement. 

Under Cover is more important for 
things it doesn’t print, than for what it 
print. It is again a case of inconsiste: 
thou art a jewel. 


The South and the Freight Rate System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day oj 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “T: 
South Is a Beneficiary, Not a Victim, of 
Its Freight Rate System,” delivered 
Alvin W. Vogtle, of Birmingham, Alz., 
manager, traffic and sales, of the De Bar- 
deleben Coal Corporation, before the 
Rotary Club of Nashville, Tenn., on No- 
vember 2, 1943. 

I submitted a copy of this address to 
Mr. C. E. Childe, a member of the Board 
of Investigation and Research under t 
Transportation Act of 1940, and asked 
him to analyze the address, which he did 
in a letter to me dated January 25, 1944 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress and analysis be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. I have obtained 
from the Public Printer an estimate of 
the cost of printing these siatemen 
The estimated cost is $225. 

There being no objection, the addr: 
and analysis were ordered to be print 
in the Record, as follows: 

In the first place, I want you to know tl 
I regard it very much as a compliment t 
invited to address the Rotary Ciub of Nash- 
ville. It is a compliment which any busin 
man would relish by reason of the high stand- 
ing of Nashville in the industrial worid 
well as the leadership which your city 
so consistently taken in the dynamic progr« 
of the modern South. It is additionally a 


privilege to me personally to be invited 
talk on the southern freight-rate situation 
for that is a subject very near and dear 
my heart—a subject which has natural) 














oe 





b made so by reason of my many years’ 
ier and activity in shippers’ organiza- 
tions, both regional and national. 
understand that I am also in distin- 
suished company when I take up that sub- 
ject here in this vicinity, since Governor 
Cooper only recently was telling you about 
t-rate views which are held by a 
f the southern Governors. Some 
n ids have been so kind as to tell 
vyhat the Governor said, and I want you 
to know that I respect the sincerity of his 
convictions, although I find it necessary now 

liffer with his conclusions. I 
v i not for all the world, however, care 
t ve the impression of entering into a de- 
I 

















with Governor Cooper, for I am sure 
he and I and all of you are heading in 
t me general direction and are united 
in t) ame general aim—that of doing all 
we can for the progress of the South, sub- 
j nly to the greater aim of doing all we 


( for the progress of the Nation as a whole. 
5 e regional and national ideals, more- 
ove are seldom if ever in actual conflict, al- 
1 h they may at times give such an ap- 
I ince on the surface 

My own approach to the freight-rate situ- 
ation is that of a shipper and a student. As 
A ipper, I daily make use of southern 
i ht rates and authorize the payment of 
f 1 hard cash to the railroads for the service 
t rend As a student, I find it neces- 


keep up with the principles and the 
practices of rate making, seeking information 
constantly regarding rate reiationships, not 
c between our company and competing 
shippers in the South but also between the 
yuth and the other shipping and receiving 
zions of the country If you could only 
r some of the arguments in which I have 
en engaged with railroad rate men, both 

ately and before commissions, you would 





have to admit that those studies of mine 
have been put to some good, cold, practical, 
commerci use You would understand, 
I 
s 
1 





S 
I 
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ever regarding the proper relationships 
yetween shippers and carriers and that I gaze 
with the calculating eye of a shipper upon 
the proper functions of freight rates in mov- 
ing goods and their influences in permitting 
or encouraging this industry or that, this 
region or that, to prosper and grow strong. 

I dare say that 99 percent of you entertain 
the opinion, as I did originally, that our 
freight-rate system handicaps the South. 
Indeed, I think it may fairly be said that our 
southern people as a whole are obsessed with 
the feeling that something must be radically 
wrong. Such a view is publicized daily by 
our newspapers, our politicians, and our col- 
lege instructors. Yet it isa view which must 
be challenged znd revised if the South is to 
retain its present rate of progress in industry 
and agriculture, in the combined develop- 
ment of which in recent years it is giving 
an example to the entire Nation. 

You will ask, of course, how could a gross 
misconception of the freight-rate situation, 
as I contend it is, grow to such overwhelm- 
ing proportions? For one thing, the belief of 
injustice to the South has been inspired, en- 
couraged, and constantly publicized by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a Federal agency 
engaged in the operation of a publicly owned 
electric-power system in the South, and the 
public has had no choice but to accept these 
representations because they have gone al- 
most unchallenged 

Yet southern businessmen, it seems to me, 
owe our freight-rate system the courtesy of 
a word in its favor, for they have helped to 
set it up and have benefited by its many and 
manifest advantages. It is true enough that 
the southern freight-rate agitation, which 
has been a political issue for some years, does 
not actually have support among the busi- 
ness enterprises of the South. However, 
there is far too much neutrality. Some 
business interests are unaware of the dan- 


} 
noreover, that I cherish no illusions what- 











gers they themselves face in the proposed 
rate-changing program, and others hesitate 
to offer any opposition because of possible 
political repercussions. 
A belief is entertained by some executives, 
moreover, that the freight-rate question is 
» complex and technical as to be difficult « 








public understanding. I do not think so 
I think Sir Isaac Newton's proof of such a 
complex natural law as that of gravitation— 

proof made through the fall of an apple— 


Should encourage us that the effects. good 


or 


of an everyday commercial matter 





lik ight rates should also be susceptible 
ol e pro ? 
what are the facts regarding the S h 

n freight rates? 

In the earliest report of the T. V. A. on this 
southern freight-rate question, it was 
claimed that the South possessed all eco- 
nomic factors necessary for a considerable 


iniustrial growth “with the single excep- 
tion of proximity to markets.” This artless 
statement, which implies injustice and 
which reminds us how well an ice-cream 
salesman could do in Hades, gives the key to 
he whole southern freight-rate system 


Markets, of course, are a major factor in any 


APPEALS TO PREJUDICE 

We are told, that the South, in its rela- 
tion to the North, is the victim of a colonial 
economy, exporting vast quan 
materials, importing most fabricated goods 
and that this imposition also is due to the 
freight-rate system 

Of course, all such appeals to prejudice 
have considerable emotional value, and we 
are quite ready to believe that such treat- 
ment is exactly what we should expect, 
especially from the Yankees 

But such accusations are not true. And 
plainly speaking, we should resent such con- 
tentions, because they are not only blind to 
the accomplishments of our Southern busi- 
nessmen, but they reflect also on our South- 
ern ability, enterprise, and judgment 

It is true enough that it is not economically 
sound to ship any raw material out of the 
South for processing if a considerable portion 
is shipped back in a modified form later. 
Freight rates on almost any level would ef- 
fectively prevent such a grievous economic 
mistake. Southern processing in such a case 
would practically insure a profitable opera- 
tion just from the freight savings alone on 
the long haul to and from the North. 

The whole contention of freight-rate dis- 
crimination is of a piece with the emphasis 
too often placed in the South on problems and 
handicaps, an emphasis highlighted even- 
tually by the South’s unenviable designa- 
tion as the “Nation's No. 1 Economic Prob- 
lem’"’—a designation which likewise is for- 
tunately no longer true to any appreciable 
extent. It seems to me our newspapers and 
our politicians could perform their greatest 
service for the South by devoting news space 
and lung power to dispelling—not spread- 
ing—such impressions and to advertising 
truthfully the South's phenomenal progress 
and marvelous potentialities 

To hear some of our detractors talk, we 
should believe, if we did not Know better, 
that the South today is the same 
which was pictured in the great Henry Grady’s 
description of a Pickens County, Ga., funeral 
in the 1890's: 

“A few years ago I attended a burial in 
Pickens County, Ga. The grave was dug 
through solid marble, but the marble head- 
stone came from Vermont. It was in a pine 
wilderness, but the pine coffin came from 
Cincinnati. An iron mountain overshadowed 
it, but the coffin nails and screws and the 
shovels came from Pittsburgh. With hard- 
woods and metals abounding, the corpse was 
hauled on a wagon from South Bend,Ind. A 
hickory grove grew nearby, but the pick and 
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the South 
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shovel handles came from New York. The 
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t and bree n € - 
f m Bost the folde 
ased in vw s i 
round the y neck, t 
h livir Zz days ue I } t ‘ 
] was twisted c < 
fr delphia. That countr } 
i loped resources, fur i 
1 uneral ex pt the corpse and t 
in the ground, and would probably h 
ported both of those if it could have d 
And as the poor fellow wa red 
rest on coffin bands from Lowell, he < 
I hing i ) next world a remind 
of his home i save the halted blood 
l veins, t c bx 
d the echo of c fe 
the coffin lid 
Actually, my boyhood was in that per 
and I can assure you the picture v 


seriously overdrawn; but the South, like the 


phoenix, began shortly thereafter to rise 


Ss My 30 years of business activity 
in the South and in sales and traffic w 
have brought me to intimate < tact with 
all ou yuthern business enterprises and hay 
covered the period of the South's develop- 
ment from that stage to its present statu 
which I will touch on in a moment But 


first I will mention here how unlike am I and 
the early-day souther i 
Grady. I am attirz 
southern products— 
dershirt and shoe I I 
and socks from North Carolina: suit tailored 
in Alabama from cloth of Virginia manufac- 
ture; belt and hat from Texas; handkerchief 
fronr South Carolina; tie from Louisiana; and 
my summer suits are also from Loui 

The money in my pocket is earned in the em- 
ploy of a southern company, which can pros- 
per only as the South progresses Henry 
Grady would indeed have another story to 
tell could he, like Rip Van Wir 
rom his long sleep and resume 








regarding economic conditions in the Sout 
The crux of the southern freight-rate sys- 
tem is, of course, the necessity of overcomin 
distance disadvantages. We have few lar 
markets, certainly nothing comparable with 
New York and Chicago; but we must réach 
the mrore populous areas to dispose of our 
great food crops, our manufactured prod\ 
important among which are est product 


and our surplus coal 


DIFFERENCE NOT DISCRIMINATION 





Conseque because condition and 
commodities ind have bee differe 
here and there; differences have arise 
basic freight rates applying to the 





handled. In the North, densely poy 
highly industrialized, subst 

movements are made on on¢ 
In the South and Southw 
thickly populated, with their 
lems of moving agricultural 
ber, manufactured product 
over long distances to reach ¢ 


kets, the great bulk of all freight moves on 








another set-up of rates provided for just that 
purposé An effort to compare these south- 
ern and northern rates and to equalize them 





is like seeking a common den 


such unlike things as the pulling power 





the horse and the milk-giving capacity; 
the cow 

Yet the very differences < have thelr - 
vantages for \ here e 50u - 
cinctly stated, the principles of the 
southern freight-rate system 

(a) Maintenance of a 
North on our compet f i 
neces 

(b) Determination of rate n our ! - 
competitive product on their respective 
merits 

( Req me Ss % ct I r c 
compe ours, } € f 
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t South, there protec zy southern 
i that is ¢ ctly what we do hs all 
C t tions to the « trary notwithstandl! 
This southern freight-rate system, estab- 
! ed, maintained, and: supported our 
rn shippers and our southern r ds 
i pproved in principle by the tate 
Commerce Commi 1, did 1 g full 
blow into existence, but, through the long 
period of ye t was deve ved and adapte 
to meet our exacting conditions. The chief 
( tribution t lopment was the per- 
conce fie men in the 
. on their problems, includ- 
i competitiy in many unre- 
lated fields. The uthern freight-rate struc- 
has been bu on many minutely ad- 
; ted fac I whit have been fitted piece 
by piece into the whole, each for me g 1 
and sufficient reason 
EVOLUTION BY EXPERIENCE 
In short, the southern freight-rate system 
h been evolved in accordance with business 
experience, and its freight rates today are 
interwoven with our whole business struc- 
ture. Southern industry been erected 
upon this system of freight rates. Millions 
have been invested upon this basis. Through 
the invested millions, hundreds of thou- 
‘ have been given employment. Any 
drastic change would result in business re- 
adjustments on a thousand fronts that would 
be disturbing and unsettling to all our people 


and to our entire economy 
rhe pattern of freight rates for the Natior 


as a whole is not symmetrical in any di- 
n ion. It cannot be reduced to uniform 
scal or levels, because there is no uni- 
formity in the commerce which it was made 
to fit Indeed, as must be apparent to any- 


one who has had actual experience with the 


sub‘ect commercial conditions are much 
more 1:early the makers of freight rates than 
freight rates are the creators of commercial 
conditions. Freight rates do not exist ahead 
of industry; they follow it. They are made 


in response to made to 
move the busi: business is of- 
fered—and they are made, usually, at what- 
ever level it tekes to accomplish that result. 

Proposals for uniformity must be b: 
on an implied assumption that somewhere 


demand. They are 


1ess—whatever 


sed 


there is a rate structure correct for commer- 
cial conditions everywhere and that this 
struciure should be applied uniformly to 

e commerce of every section of the coun- 
try. Such an assumption is totally unreal. 
There is not, and there cannot be, one rate 
structure which is “right” everywhere and 


under all conditions. Rates grow up to fit 
commercial conditions as they develop. 

A national system of freight rates simply 
would not be suited to the South because, 
even with lower freight rates on many m 
ments and mile-for-mile parity on others, 
we would have to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of greater distance and therefore higher 
freight costs on competitive products to the 
great markets of the North and East, such as 
New York and Chicago. We are aided in 
c 
v 


ove- 


vercoming these handicaps in part by nat- 








ul economic advantages. Our processors, 
gather their materials at low cost. 

freight charges within the South for as- 

sembling raw n ls at the industrial and 


manufacturing centers of the South are very 


k in comparison with the North, and this 
continued aid is an essential if we are to 
overcome the distance handicap in mar- 
ke lg 

“PARITY” WORKS BOTH WAYS 


The common acceptance in the South of 


“rate parity” is that it implies only reduc- 
tions in freight rates. But real rate parity 
would also produce very substantial increases 
in some rates, probably those on our major 
southern freight movements, including 
movements to factories here in the South. 


T 


The real question of all this agitation fs, 
then: Shall the South continue to do busi- 


ness under its own pattern of rates, worked 


out step tep to meet its own developing 
and varying commercial needs, or shall it 


have in sed upon it another. pattern of 
rates designed to meet quite other condi- 
tions? 


The difference between the two schools of 
thought is in their methods The over- 
whelming majority of those who have had 


practical contact 


and experience in this mat- 








ter want to continue to work these things out 
piecemeal, to meet individual] situations as 
they arise, ang to preserve for the South the 
advantages which have helped, in the last 
dozen years, to bring about a rate of in- 
dustrial growth relatively twice as great as 
that in the East. 

If we i t upon changing all this, we may 


find we are fastening upon the South a rigid 
pattern of rates developed and designed for 
quite different conditions. 

We should continue, of course, the adjust- 
ment of individual rates as need arises to 
meet individual needs and conditions. We 
should continue the process of rate making 
by conference between shippers and carriers, 
between producers and consumers, between 
section and tion, with public authority 











S€ 


sitting as the umpire and, where such action 
is nece as the final and deciding voice. 
We by all means continue along the 





way 


SO well 


yhich we have come so far and done 

In the pattern of this southern freight-rate 
agitation, and in fact an cutgrowth of its 
political pressure, are the several bills now 
pending in Congress which would fix freight 

rates in a rigid pattern, determined by mile- 
age, and mileage alone. 

The yn of the business world, as re- 
flected by the members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is a report adopted by 
their transportation commitiee which I had 
the privilege of presenting as a member of 
that committee and which was approved by 
the board of directors. This report reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“Business and industry in the United States 
are built on the theory that producers should 
be able to reach the widest possible markets 
and that consumers should have the widest 
possible choice of sources of supply—in short, 
that there should be a free flow of commerce 
and the widest possible distribution of goods. 

“In accomplishing this result, a flexible and 
adjustable structure of railroad freight rates 
has been of prime importance. Generally 
speaking, these rates have been based upon 
competitive conditions, recognizing that com- 
merce is a living and changing thing, with 
needs which vary from place to place and 
from time to time. That this system of mak- 
ing rates has worked, and worked well, on the 
whole, is indicated by the growth and variety 
of American commerce. * * * 

“Freight rates, it should be repeated and 
emphasized, do not make commercial condi- 
tions. Commercial conditions make freight 
rates. In practice, rates are made by shippers 
who have something to move and carriers 
who want to haul it, working out together 
rates which will permit the commerce to 
move, with everything that is done subject to 
the approval of public authority as repre- 
sented by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the several State commis- 
me. * - * 

“Passage of any of the bills proposed in 
Congress, however, would go much further 
than has even been thought of before toward 
fix'ng freight rates on the railroads in a rigid 
and unyielding pattern, regardless of the 
varied end ever-changing needs of com- 
merce. © * ® 

“The result of such rate fixing or rate 
direction by Congress, if adopted as to some 
rates for supposed sectional benefit, would 
be to establish the principle of making all 
rates by counting votes, rather than after 
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react 





| full hearing by an informed and nonpolitical 
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body acting to the best of its judgment up 
the facts of record before it. Rate m 
on such a principle and by such met! 
would be a continual threat to the comms 
of America, and especially to the comn 
of those sections which muster no m« 





re t 


minority votes in Congress. 
“The committee recommends, theref 


that railroad freight rates should be as c] y 
responsive as may be both to the varying 


needs of commerce and the revenue requ ; 
ments of the carriers, that rates should con. 
tinue to be initiated after discussion between 


shippers and carriers, and that the final 
thority to pass upon their lawfulness 
propriety should continue to be exercised 
the nonpolitical public regulatory th 
created for that purpose, without the pre- 
scription by Congress of a rigid and inflexible 
uniformity based on distance, without re i 
for the varied and changing circumstances 
and conditions of commerce. * * 
A report similar in principle was subse- 
quently adopted by the National Associ 
of Shippers Advisory Boards, represent 
nine-tenths of the civilian shippers of t 
United States The National Indust 
Traffic League has appointed a Nation-w 
committee to oppose such statutory 
making. And this is likewise a guiding pr 
cipte of the Southeast-Southwest Shippers 
Conference, of which I am chairman. 


THE PROOF OF PROGRESS 


Proof that ours at present is the best sys- 
tem of handling rates is given by any rea- 
sonable examination of the progress mack 
past years by southern industry individual 
and as a whole. Examples abound all arou: 
us of how well the South has done under the 
existing freight rate arrangement. 

The processing of tobacco and the manu- 
facture of cotton into finished goods are ac- 
tivities which properly belong in the re; 
where these raw materials are produced. Ti 
tobacco industry long ago this advantage 
and by employing it brought untold wealth 
into the Southern States. 

This process is being duplicated in the field 
of textile and garment production. The 
Southeast now processes more cotton than it 
produces. The textile industry began t 
gravitate to the South some 50 years ago be- 
cause of proximity of cotton and other ad 
vantages. Today southern textiles dominate 
that field, and the South possesses the m 
skillful textile operatives of the Nation, many 
of them of the second and third generation. 
The cotton garment industry has been ex- 
panding greatly in the South, due to prox- 
imity of cloth supply. 

And the South now accounts for much of 
the Nation's supply of hosiery and rayon 
fabrics. 

Another major resource of the South is 
that of our forests, with southern pine con- 
stituting more than one-third of all the lum- 
ber used in the United States. We ship about 
one-half of the manufactured lumber to other 
sections of the United States, but we ret: 
in the South and process in the South the 
raw materials, such as those for the pulp and 
paper, rayon, chemical, and other industries 
Other forest products are naval stores, which 
are especially important under the stress of 
war. 

An industrial newcomer related to our for- 
est products is the pulp and paper industry, 
manufacturing from southern pine, with 
plant investments in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

One of our earliest industrial developments 
was the processing of cottonseed, producing 
oil with fat value, a meal valuable as fertl- 
lizer, and hulls suitable as a constituent of 
cattle feed. These oil mills are now all over 
the South, furnishing employment and pro- 
viding markets for the seeds. 

And of course one of the South’s greatest 
industrial developments is in iron and steel. 
Based on the mineral resources oi Birming- 


saw 


Yn 









1e coal 





w valley touching tl 


e west and the ore deposits on the 
s industry is the world’s masterpiece 


sembly. Nowhere in the world 














be produced to greater ad\ ge 
the South 

se al industry is | l 
é ‘ I nt industry in tcday’s 
whether it is In p ucing sI e- 
der for military needs or creating a 
strial doma from the processing 
products—its quiet growth here in 
S to very large proportions is of 

importanc This is an indus 








( 
i € a 
nt example of this sequence 
ry is at Baton Rouge, where indus- 
s industry. The oil refinery was 
ited by a manufacturer of ul- 
acid used in oil refining. Then fol- 
plant for the manufacture of caustic 


nd soda ash, also used in refining And 


plant was located there for the manu- 
of tetraethyl lead, followed by the 
‘ of metallic sodium, which is 





in production of tetraethyl 
finally, Baton Rouge has recently 

d the “cradle of synthetic rubber.” 
Everywhere we iook we see that the South, 
natural resources and its 


lead 
been 





wealth of 
rowing market cutlets, offers advantages 
» manufacture of chemicals, plastic ma- 
and the myriad of new products re- 
z from research, utilizing such southern 
as coa limestone, refinery, and 
il gases, sulfur, salt, cellulose, and the 
The industrial pr indeed 
and progress will certainly continue, 
mpered no more in the future tha, in 
by any imaginary freight rate dis- 
tion, 











spect is 


AN AID TO AGRICULTURE 
side by side with this great industrial 
pment and encouraged by these manu- 
lring and industrial pay rolls we see also 
great promotion of the welfare of the 
ultural South. We see how greatly the 
South has profited by studies of farm con- 
ns, encouragement of diversification and 
e profitable crops, the introduction of 
e-blooded livestock and poultry, the estab- 
ment of creameries and condensing plants 
the utilization of dairy products. Cash 
me from livestock and livestock prceducts 
! grown tremendously. 
pid industrialization, moreover, has cre- 
1 local markets which enable new south- 
crops of many types to come into being 
to dispose of their output within the 
South. It has also made available new mar- 
J cducts, fruits, vegetables, 
try, and other produce in these nearby 
trial areas. 
In view of all th 








how can it 


ise the per capita income and the per 
ta value added by manufacture to be low- 
n the South than in the North, retarding 
1ern developments, and that this alleged 
ht rate discrimination acts as a slow 
nin the South’s economy? The answer 
that freight rates must be absolved and 
t we must search elsewhere, perhaps in 
general industrial histories of the re- 

ns involved 
Although the South has been advancing 
industrially at a rapid pace, it is still behind 
North in total industrial development, 
that is because industries were estab- 
d in the North so many years ahead of 
the South and the growth of these northern 
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The South was t n be et Civil 
War. At the close t wal Ss t 80 
‘ irs a \ é esou 1i€ S Mn 
were exhausted of s I i I r 
killed, r cé or c c i y 
no |! tock iel é V le N s 
freed rc S ¢ In 
sl the S v Ked uste \ 
condition of near paralysis « I y 
the starting point 
O1 great strides ha ( J 
] I Y 
{ cheap yaro- 
l roads. The 
e to « ake 
iIncustrial i- 
e per a Ss 
to ¢ up ol 
' I e 
Ly ©OouLn is n K- 
i greater pr¢ than y er sec 
V ll know t! to be true, f« € dence 
is all arcund us, although the ra extent 
southern industz development prob- 
ably not as fully known and recognized in 8 
South as they ought to be 
Take the records for th s before our 





participation in the present war 
tistical records show that th« 
juthern-rate territory, « 
and 1940, increased more than 10 percent 
while the population of the northern-rate 
territory increased only 5 percent 
population of the entire cou 

only 7 percent. The employment in 
facturing industries in the southern-rate 
territory increased 5 percent between 1929 
and 1939, while employment in manufactur- 
ing industries in the northern-rate territory 
actually decreased 11 percent in the same 
pericd. The value of manufactured products 
uthern-rate_ territ increased 


in the s¢ r! 

2,300,000 between 1929 and 1939—a gain of 
percent—while the value of manufactured 
ducts in every other rate territory actually 


These sta- 
population of 


the s mparing 1930 
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pr 
decreased; in the northern-rate territory 
decrease Was as great as 23 percent. These 
yardsticks show gain for the South over every 
other part of United States. And they all 
were made while the present supposedly un- 
favorable freight-rate situation was pre- 
vailing 

The net effect of railroad freight rates has 
not been to discourage manufacturing in the 
South. In 1929, 18.1 percent of all the carload 
tonnage originating in the South was in the 
manufactured and miscellanecus group. By 
1937, this percentage had increased to 20 per- 
cent, and 4 years later, i manufactured 
products constituted 22 yercent of all tl 
carload tonnage in the South is increase 
i the ratio of manufactur 
total shipments originating Soutl e- 
tween 1929 and 1941 amounted 17.4 per- 
cent—more than twice as great a gain rela- 
tively as was made the 
years 


the 
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in the East in same 12 

This proves what is really n 
matter of observation, which is that 
development of the South, 
ts industrial devel I 
back for reason whatsoever I 
las gone ehead much faster than that of 
any region supposedly better favored by 
freight rates. The South’s more rapid prog- 
ress is due to conditions favorable to in- 
dustrial development—the availability of raw 
materials and supplies, cheap fuels and | 
cost electric power, a good labor situation, 
lower living costs, favorable tax rates, friendly 
laws and public relations. 
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THE FACTS IN FOCUS 
facts I have been able to gather 
may be brought into simple focus upon con- 
clusions in favor of the belief that the 
freight rate structure of the South is built 
on principles which are substantially correct: 


All 


the 
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keting of a v y diversified r manu- 
facture, using our southern re i- 
terials, fuel, power d lat It tr t 
tl € » yut s < I I 4 > ( b y mac Vv 
and equipment of high prec n type and 
those nationally advertised and trade- 
marked goods which, by reasor the v 
tact tha they are p ijiuced in ! -¢ I ; 
qu tie and are ] ( nd 
d buted, can be sold in the S i it 
€ rd » the lowe re t es plying 
from the southern manufacturing points 
Quite natural goods of thi rt have long 
been manufactured in the older established 
northern indu cente nh enjoy 
proximity to the densely populated area 
But the South has favorable « pportunitie to 
develop the manufactu f product this 
sort, and there is actually a substantial and 


continuing progress in thelr manul cture in 


the South 
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I e considerabl ivan- 

his develo] nt come out, 

I iditionall cus- 

1 by iz il their alr £ t 

f e Jndustrial progre of t Sc 2 

1 f her insuring the intere in the 

f yuthern | ess relia n- 

Inan 1 comp y seck- 

{ 1 c i » this desirable 

ve helping cre nd develop out- 

lets f products and imodities that are 

rown i or made in the South. Under 

the di of an expert widely experienced 

both selling and purchasing, we are be- 

nni a program which is aimed at broaden- 

the purch of southern products for 

our entire operation And we expect to 

carry this pre m a step further. After we 

ha‘ ned the southern commodities 

now available or that can be manufactured in 

South for our own operations, we ex- 

p contact bu of other companies 

d agcyuaint them with these sources’of sup- 

ply. T we hope to be of some practical 

help in stimulating the development of home 
re irce 

i not h to be i preted as giving 

no | et end emer » the buy-at-home 

dea If « ried too fer, if each State con- 

fined its purchases exclusively to home com- 

modit each State would build a wall 

around elf and erect trade barriers that 

would impede the free flow of goods. But 

there are nees where small manu- 





facturers 
ing make a home m 

In post-war period, we shall all need 
the helping hand of friends and neighbors 
We shail need their encouragement. We 
shall need their cooperation. But, above all 
from a practical viewpoint, we shall need 
their busines And freight rates are so set 
up today to make such local purchasing 
and selling not only possible but also prob- 


rs can be aided by help- 


for them. 





the 


able and profitable. And in our southern 
markets we enjoy what we can never attain 
in the North—and that is the advantage of 


proximity to market 





STICK TO THE SOUTHERN SYSTEM 
And certainly continued flexibility in 
southern freight rate making, rather than 


rigid adherence to some other system, such 
a northern pattern, developed and adapted 
to northern needs, is essential if, as hereto- 
fore, our freight rates are to keep step with 
the accelerated post-war developments. We 
must protect the dynamic advantages pos- 

sssed by the South in all raw materials for 
the new world of chemicals and plastic now 
emerging over the horizon. We must protect 
the advantage of our long growing season, 
which will produce enlarged agricultural in- 
come in the widened markets for our food 
crops through dehydration and quick freez- 


as 


ing. We must protect our limitless oppor- 
tunities in new crops grown to industrial 
specifications We must be prepared to 


march forward in the post-war world along 
the lines of development which have so strik- 
ingly emerged in the South in the years of 
achievement recorded in our recent history. 
BoarD OF INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH, 
TRANSPORTATION AcT OF 1940, 
Washington, January 25, 1944. 
Hon. Tom STEwart, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Butlding, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR STEWART: This is in reply 
to your letter of January 15, requesting 
that I comment on Mr. Alvin W. Vogtle’s 
pamphlet, The South Is a Beneficiary, Not 
a Victim, of Its Freight Rate System. 

Mr. Vogtle paints a picture of southern 
industry and southern freight rates as they 
should be, but not as they are today. He 
speaks feelingly of the South’s wealth of 














natural resources and widening markets, and 
points to what he terms the “great strides 
that have come industrially only within the 
last 30 years” in “the production and mar- 
keting of a widely-diversified range of man- 
ufacture.” He argues that “since freight 
rates permit this and, in fact, actually help 
to bring it about, then clearly the South's 
development is not being retarded by them, 
but instead is undoubtedly being greatly 
stimulated.” “This,” , simple 





he says, “is 
proof, as the fall of the apple was proof of 
gravity, that our southern freight rate sys- 
tem is correctly adapted to the South's 
economy.” From these premises, Mr. Vogtle 
concludes that the establishment of a par- 
ity of Southern and Northern freight rates 
would be “disturbing and unsettling to all 
our people and to our entire economy,” and 
urges that the bills now pending in Congress, 
to provide uniformity of class rates, should 
be defeated. 

For the most part, Mr. Vogtle’s defense of 
the freight-rate structure of the South and 
argument for its retention is a repetition of 
the railrcad arguments, about which I wrote 
you October 21, 1943 (published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, pp. A4¢515-18). These 
arguments were echoed in a report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Transportation Committee, which Mr. Vogtle 
says was presented to that committee by 
him. Mr. Vogtle also refers to similar views 
of the National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Baards, a railroad-sponsored insti- 
tution, of which Mr. Vogtle was recently pres- 
ident; the National Industrial Traffic League, 
whose membership is largely in eastern rate 
territory; and the Southeast-Southwest Ship- 
pers’ Conference, of which Mr. Vogtle is chair- 
man. Mr. Vogtle is in the coal business. 
Coal is a commodity, largely used by the rail- 
roads, which has been given special rates by 
the southern railroads on about the same 
average level, mile for mile, as the coal rates 
in the North. This may explain the differ- 
ence between Mr. Vogtle’s point of view in 
contending that “the southern freight agi- 
tation” is “a political issue,” which “does not 
actually have support among the business 
enterprises of the South,” in contrast with 
statements to the contrary, by veteran traffic 
men representing southern industries, such 
as T. M. Henderson, commissioner, Nashville 
Traffic Bureau. I quote from a statement by 
Mr. Henderson, published December 10, 1943, 
in reply to Mr. Vogtle: 

“I am commissioner of the Nashville 
Freight Bureau, * * -* which position I 
have held for the past 33 years. * * * I 
have been a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Southern Traffic League since its 
organization June 1918, and have served one 
term as president, several terms as chairman 
of its board of governors, and have been ex- 
ecutive secretary of the league since April 
1930. I am a member of the traffic commit- 
tee of the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence. * * * Ihave for many years believed 
that the class rates within the South, and 
between the South and the North and the 
East, unjustly discriminate against the South 
and unduly favor the North and East. * * * 
The repeated statement of the opponents 
that the proceedings now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is merely a po- 
litical issue, and that the efforts of the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference to secure an equal- 
ity of class rates is not supported by industry 
in the South, is without foundation and 
contrary to the facts of record. * * * 

“It was not until May 11, 1937, that the 
Southern Governors’ Conference became 
actively engaged in these proceedings and 
took over the responsibility of prosecuting 
the case. This was 3 years after represent- 
atives of southern industry made the first 
request to the rail carriers for a conference 
to consider a readjustment of these rates. 
The action of the southern Governors was 
in response to a public demand for equal 
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treatment for the South with the } 
and eastern territory in the matter 
rates. * * * The Nashville Fr 
reau includes in its membership pr 
every line of industry in Nashville 
sumers of large quantities of basic c 
ties and raw materials, such as coo! 
pig iron, lumber, etc., and manuf 
and distributors of a varied lir 

The same is true of the membership 
Atlanta Freight Bureau * * «* ¢ 
nocga Manufacturers Association * 
Cotton Manufacturers Asscciation of s 
Carolina * * *, North Carolin: 
Manufacturers Association * * * A; 
Cotton Manufacturers Associatio 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of G 
* * *, Alabama Cotton Manufact 
sociation * * *, Georgia-Alabama 
Association * * *, Southern Fu 
Manufacturers Association * * 
. 








sonville Freight Bureau 
Freight Bureau * * *, Tampa Tra 
scciation * * °°, Greater Miami 
Association * * *, North Carolina 
League. * * ©* The record shows t 
members of these organizations are su 
ing the Southern Governors in the clas 
case, and that they represen. a m 

of the industries in the South who _ 
freight charges.” 

It is evident that Mr. Vogtle’s opin 
southern freight rate discriminati 
merely a political issue, and that 
shippers are satisfied, is based on la 
contact with the large body of ship; 
the South who are suffering from the 
rate discriminations. Likewise, Mr V 5 
belief that the South has been n 
“phenomenal progress” in industrial d - 
ment, as compared with the East, i 
on a misunderstanding of the facts 

Mr. Vogtle states “the value of n - 
factured products in the southern 
territory increased $272,300,000 be 
1929 and 1939—a gain of 5 percent- 
the value of manufactured products in « 
other rate territory actually decreas« 


a 


the northern rate territory, the a 
Was as great as 23 percent.” Mr. Vog 
used incorrect figures here. If he will 


to the Census reports of 1940 and 1930 


will find that the value of manufact i 
products for the eight States (Ala! 
Florida. Georgia, Kentucky, Missi 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Tenne 
comprising southeastern rate territory 
1939, totaled #4,696,509,000, and in 1929 
$4,667 100,000. The increase for the 10-y« 
period was $29,400,000, not $272,300.000 
stated by Mr. Vogtle. However, in the 
period, the value of manufactured prod 
in the State of Virginia increased f 
$745,901,000 to $988,813,000, an increase for 
Virginia alone of $242,912,000 [If this 
crease is added to the increase of $29,400,000 
for the eight States in southeastern rate 
Territory, it makes a total of $272,300 
which is the figure used by Mr. Vogtle. It 
is apparent that Mr. Vogtle included 
ginia as being in southern rate terri 
whereas, as a matter of fact, Virginia 
eastern rate territory (except 11 cou: 
containing 14 percent of the populat 
along the southern border). The fact t! 
the increase in the value of Virginia’s manu- 
factured products was 10 times as great 
the increase in all the eight States compris- 
ing southeastern rate territory might - 
decd be cited as an indication of the benefits 
of eastern rate levels, rather than “sin 
proof,’ as contended by Mr. Vogtle, that t 
“southern freight rate system is corr 
adapted to the South’s economy.” 
Furthermore, if Mr. Vogtle had analyzed 
carefully the census reports, he would h 
found that, although the total value of man- 
ufactured products in the eight southern rte 
territory States increased $29,400,000 in 
10-year period, actually the values of m 








manufactured products decreased. As shin- 
exceptions to the general decreases, the 

ie of textiles in North Carolina increased 
more than $100,000,000 and the value of North 
Carolina tobacco manufactures increased 
rly $100,000,000; in South Carolina, the 

e of textiles increased more than $20,- 

00. The increases in these two items in 
Carolinas totaled over $200,000,000; had 

t been for them, the South's manufac- 

es as a whole would have shown a decrease 
the 10-year period of more than $190,000,- 
instead of a $29,000,000 increase. It 

uld be noted that both the textile and the 
icco industries have succeeded in getting, 

n the railroads or through proceedings be- 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

ial freight rates to northern markets, 
which, while not on the whole as low as 
thern rates, are much closer to the north- 

, rate levels than the Class rates applying 

miscellaneous southern manufactured 

Mr. Vogtle’s statistics of manufacturing in 
the South and East may also be misleading 
in that they compare 1929—which was a boom 
year in the East, but not so much so in the 
South and West—with 1939—when the coun- 

was emerging from the depression years. 
A more accurate idea of the industrial de- 
velopment of the South and the East during 
the past 30 years is gained by comparing the 
census figures of 1939 with those of 1909. The 
value of the South’s manufactured products 
1909 was $1,236,133,000, and of the manu- 
tured products of the eastern rate terri- 
y States was $15,799,070,000. In 1939 the 
southern rate territory's manufactures values 
had increased $3,460,376,000 (to $4,696,509,- 
000), whereas the eastern rate territory's 
manufactures values had increased $25,344,- 
411,000 (to $41,143,481,000). In other words, 
the eastern manufactures increased in value 
more than eight times as much as the south- 
ern manufactures. 

Mr. Vogtle is likewise mistaken in his 
statement that the South is not exporting 
raw materials to the North and purchasing 
most of its fabricated articles from the North. 
The studies made by the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Researck of the Nation’s railroad 
traffic in 1939 shows that in that year the 
South shipped out 36 percent of its produc- 
tion of raw materials, 25 percent of its semi- 
raw and processed materials, and 4 percent 
of its finished manufactured articles. Sixty- 
five percent of the tonnage of the South was 
raw materials, 27 percent semifinished and 
processed articles, and only 8 percent finished 
mal goods. The South received 
15 percent of its tonnage of raw materials, 
19 percent of its semifinished and processed 
articles, and 48 percent of its finished manu- 
factured articles from outside 

However, the South's trouble is not that it 
ships out too large a volume of raw materials 
or ships in too many manufactured articles. 
The real difficulty is that the South, not- 
withstanding its vast natural resources, does 
not produce its fair share, either of raw ma- 
terials or manufactured articles, and does 
not buy and consume enough finished prod- 
ucts, either of its own or from the outside. 
The truth is that, although the South is 
fully as rich in raw materials as the East, 
the South produces only 12 percent of the 
national rail tonnage, whereas the East pro- 
duces 60 percent. The South consumes only 
10 percent of the rail tonnage, and the East 
consumes 64 percent. The East produces 5 
times more raw materials, 3 times more 
semiraw materials, and 10 times more 
finished manufactured goods than the South, 
and sustains more than 3 times the popula- 
tion, and pays each worker more than double 
the income, simply because the East has a 
highly developed and diversified manufactur- 
ing industry, Whereas the South's industrial 
development is low and lacking in wide di- 
versification, 


in 
fac 











In order to attain a prosperity comparable 
with the East, the South does not need to 
take manufacturing industries away from 
the East, but it needs to increase its own 
production of raw materials, it needs a greater 
and more diversified agricultural production, 
and it needs above all more factories to util- 
ize its raw materials and support a greater 
population, with higher incomes and im- 
proved standards of living. The South can- 
not successfully develop diversified manufac- 
turing against the handicap of discrimina- 
tory freight rates. Favorable rates for diver- 
sified manufacturing cannot be obtained 
through negotiations with the railroads in 
each individual case, or by long-drawn-out 
individual proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 

A declaration of congressional policy, such 
as is proposed by the bills now pending in 
Congress, requiring the removal of rate in- 
equalities, with only such exceptions as are 
justified by differences in transportation con- 
ditions, is, in my opinion, the only quick and 
certain way of removing the rate handicaps 
of the South. Mr. Vogtle is, of course, mis- 
taken in his statement that the pending 
bills would impose upon the South a rigid 
pattern of rates determined by mileage, and | 
mileage alone. The bills would leave to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
interested carriers and shippers the adjust- 
ment of rates in accordance with actual 
transportation conditions. The bills would 
only enforce the long-established but neg- 
lected rule of equal treatment for all shippers, | 
by requiring uniformity where transportation | 
cenditions and transportation costs are sub- 
stantially similar and forbidding discrimina- 
tions unless they are shown to be justified. | 
Such a rule, by removing the freight-rate 
handicaps of the South and West, and en- 
couraging industrial development, would pro- 
mote, not harm, the interests of the carriers 
and shippers alike of the wh ie country. 

Yours very truly, 





C. E. CHILDE. 





Abuses Revealed in Sedition Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under | 
leave to extend my remarks I include an | 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune, 
which, in spite of the New Deal, is still 
the world’s greatest newspaper: 

ABUSES REVEALED BY THE SEDITION CASES 


It is well that Congress has been in ses- 
sion at the same time that the sedition con- 
spiracy proceedings have been under way in 
Washington. The Senators and Representa- 
tives have had a ringside seat. They can 
hardly be unaware of the very serious de- 
fects in our judicial system which have been 
revealed in these prosecutions and which 
Congress has it in its power to correct. 

The sixth amendment to the Constitution 
says: “In all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” 

Most of the defendants in these cases have 
been indicted three times. The first two in- 
dictments were so battered by the court that 
heard the pleadings that the Government 
chose not to go to trial on what remained. 
Nevertheless, the earlier indictments stand 
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has been 





and the guaranty of a speedy trial 
nullified 


Likewise these people are not being tried in 
their own States and districts. The sixth 
amendment was intended, among other 


things, to prevent a 
from sending men 
from their homes 


tyrannous gi 
and women for 
into districts where 


vernment 
trial far 


the 





the prosecution. This wholesome provision 
of the Constitution has been overcome by 
charging the defendants with conspiracy and 
alleging that some part of the conspir: 
curred in Washington. By this device the 
trial is being held in the Capital though the 
defendants do not live there and no doubt 
have been put to heavy expense to maintain 
themselves there 

Use of the conspiracy theory to evade the 
intent of the sixth amendment is a grave 
abuse, calling for corrective measures by Con- 
gress. It would have been bad enough if the 
trial had been placed in a remote corner of 
the country, but to hold it in Washingt 
greatly aggravates the wrong, for the vast 
majority of the people in Washington are 
dependent upon the Government for their 
livelihood. They cannot be counted upon to 
be impartial jurors in litigation in which the 
Government is a party. Plainly the Judicial 
Code should be amended to exclude Govern- 
ment employees and their dependents from 
juries hearing cases in which the Government 
is a party. If an employee of General Mo- 
tors nay not be a juryman in a case brought 
by General Motors the same limitation should 
apply to Government employees in Federal 
prosecutions 

Furthermore, in these sedition cases, the 
prosecution has been violating the spirit of 
the fifth amendment with its insistence on 
grand jury indictments. That provision was 
intended to assure every citizen on trial 
that, even before he entered court, he would 
know precisely what crime he was charged 
with committing, for only so could he pre- 
pare his defense. Even the Government's 
bill of particulars in the present sedition 
case is vague. The defendants are charged 
with promoting “general suspicion between 
all groups and classes in an attempt to cause 
national disintegration and paralysis.” 

“Suspicion and hatred between various 
groups,” the bill continues, “between different 
economic classes, between different religious 
groups, between different geographical groups 
with varying economic interests were pro- 
moted by every means and in every way so 
that when proper disintegration had been 
accomplished selected persons in strategic 
positions would then, acting together, be able 
to seize power.” 

This may describe what the Attorney Gen- 


cy OC- 


eral thinks was in the minds of the de- 
fendants and it describes equally what a 
vast number of people in this country, in 


all probability a majority of them, think is 
in the minds of the New Dealers. 

If men can be held to trial on that kind of 
a bill of particulars it is clear that the Fed- 
eral Practice Act is in need amendment 
at this point also. 


of 





Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am talk- 
ing today to the discharged veterans of 
World War No. 2. I am talking to our 
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armed forces fighting and dying on every 
battle front of a war-mad world. I am 
talking te the wives and the children, 
the fathers and mothers, and the broth- 
ers and sisters of the soldiers of America. 

Congress is aware that this war is not 
over. There will be many more sad 
homes and firesides. We—who remain 
at home—must not let up. Each of us 
must make more sacrifices. We must see 
that cur armed forces get all the equip- 
ment and food they need. Congress 
must see to it that the wealth and re- 
sources of this Nation are used for war 
efforts. While our sons are fighting for 
democracy abroad, we must preserve it 
at home. We must not tolerate graft 
and corruption. We must not be afraid 
to give constructive criticism. That is 
our part of the war. 

I know there are grave international 
and national problems confronting the 
Nation. These cannot be solved by wish- 
ful thinking. They cannot be solved by 
slogans, The “four freedoms” slogan has 
already gone glittering down the aisle 
of time—gone into oblivion the same as 
the slogan “War to end wars.” The big 
three of the United Nations are already 
dividing the spoils. here are compli- 
cations and danger ahead. 

Our foreign policy must square itself 
with our ideals. We went into this war 
to defend the territorial integrity of the 
smaller nations. Their boundaries 
should long ago have been—if they have 
not been—taken into consideration. 
These nations must be resurrected and 
protected from aggressors. We must 
never permit ourselves to become a party 
to aggression. We owe it to our allies 
and to the world to announce a definite 
foreign policy. That policy must not 
permit the grabbing of the territory of 
any nation—of smaller nations. 

We must have a domestic policy as well 
as a foreign policy. Charity begins at 
home. Our first concern must always be 
our soldiers—the soldiers who are willing 
to give their lives for their country. The 
nation that does not protect its protectors 
cannot long endure. No nation is great 
enough to ignore its defenders. Patriot- 
ism is the feeling that you are a some- 
body. It is the feeling that you belong to 
a nation that is not only powerful but 
that is interested in your welfare. With- 
out this feeling of security and reciproc- 
ity there can be no true patriotism—no 
real national defense. 

Therefore, I am going to discuss with 
you the all-important subject, Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation. We have already dis- 
charged a million men. These were dis- 
charged because of injuries, because of 
physical or mental disability, or because 
they were over 38 years old. Some of 
these are permanently disabled. Some 
are suffering, and will suffer, severe phys- 
ical pain and mental anguish through- 
out their lives. Many have seen overseas 
service. All have made sacrifices and 
suffered hardships far beyond that of 
those of us who remained at home. 

But history repeats itself. Cheers for 
the boys when they are inducted. The 
cold shoulder when they are discharged. 
In World War No. 1 after our soldiers 
had made “the world safe for democ- 
racy”—after they had won the “war to 











end all wars”’—their Uncle Sam, whose 
banner they had carried to victory, 
handed them a miserly little check of 
$60 with which to buy civilian clothes, 
and get a new start in life. 

When this cruel and brutal war is 
over, there will be 15,000,000 who are now 
working in war plants seeking other 
employment. There will be another 12,- 
000,000 discharged veterans who will de- 
mand—and who will have a right to 
cdemand—that the Government that in- 
ducted them into the armed forces give 
them, at least, an opportunity to re- 
adjust themselves back into civilian life. 
The solution of this problem challenges 
both our integrity and our ingenuity. 

So far Congress has been very nig- 
gardly in dealing with the World War 
No. 2 veterans. It passed a mustering- 
out pay bill giving to the discharged veit- 
erans from $100 to $300, depending upon 
length of service. One hundred dollars 
for those who served less than 60 days, 
$200 for those who served from 60 days 
to 2 or more years, and $300 for those 
who saw overseas service. But not one 
penny—not even civilian clothes—for 
those who were discharged because they 
were over 38 years old. 

It is claimed that the veterans over 
38 years of age requested their discharge. 
This is not a correct statement. Many 
of these made the application at the 
urgent request of Army officers. They 
were told that they should ask for a dis- 
charge and make room for younger men, 
To omit these veterans from the mus- 
tering-cut pay now does not do justice 
to Congress. 

Out of the mustering-out sums the 
veteran has to buy civilian clothes when 
he stores away his uniform. With the 
balance, if there is any, he is asked to 
readjust himself back into the life he 
left when he was inducted. Any soldier 
who has been inducted into - the armed 
forces has had his life interrupted. He 
has lost far more than $100, the mini- 
mum allowed in the pay-off bill. It will 
take far more than $300, the maximum 
allowed, to get a new start in civilian 
life. 

We have been very liberal with all 
except our soldiers. We voted $69,000,- 
000,000 lend-lease. We build roads, land- 
ing fields, railroads, and lay pipe lines 
for other countries. We finance nations 
that are taking no active part in the war. 
We give tractors and farm implements 
to foreigners that we deny to our own 
farmers. We give diapers, which we deny 
to our own babies, to Arabians. Wash- 
ington has developed an inferior foreign 
complex. 

We pay every civilian for every war 
effort. We again make millionaires out 
of cost-plus contracts—out of the blood, 
the tears, and the agony of an insane 
world. We pay interest on bonds to 
finance the war. We permit waste and 
graft in the name of war. We even give 
consumers’ subsidies to the idle so that 
our soldiers, when they return, will have 
to help pay the board bill of the stay-at- 
homers. 

It is billions for destruction, billions 
for foreign nations, millions for cost- 
plus contractors, and interest for bond 
buyers. But, when it comes to appre- 
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ciating the sacrifices that our soldier 
have and are making on all pattlef; 
in order to save the honor and glo; 
our Nation, then we hear talk about ; 
blooded Americanism and patriotism 
being for sale. No, not for sak 
can at least be appreciated. 

In order to keep faith with our ar; 
forces, the American Legion and the \ 
erans of Foreign Wars have caused bills 
to be introduced. I favor those bi I 
feel, however, that in order to avoi 
other depression, provisions must 
made to give the veterans of World \ 
No. 2 an opportunity to an 
in life. 

Therefore, I have introduced a 
erans’ rehabilitation bill. This 
would prevent unemployment, ch 
confusion when the war ends, It y 1 
promote private, productive ente: 
by enabling the veterans to eng: 1 
such enterprise, and thereby not 
employ themselves, ‘but furnish jo 
others in place of asking for job 
will not exist. 

This bill provides for a paid-up life-in- 
surance policy to be issued to each hon- 
orably discharged veteran. The am 
of such insurance would be $100 a mo: 
for services rendered from Octcber 16 
1940—the date that the draft went i: 
operation—to December 7, 1941, 
thereafter $300 a month for over 
service and $150 a month for home serv- 
ice, with a maximum of $10,000. In o: 
for any veteran to get the maximum un- 
der this bill he would have to serve tl 
equivalent of over 33 months over 
or over 66 months home service. Such 
policy would not be assignable and n 
subject to attachment, lien, or plede: 
for any debt—public or private. 

The bill provides that any veteran who 
wishes to engage in any productive enter- 
prise may make a loan for that purpose, 
through the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, on such policy, in an amount 
equal to 85 percent of the insurance 
Such loan to be paid back in 20 equa! 
annual installments, with interest at 1 
percent. In order to give the vete 
time to get a new start, the interest is | 
begin to run 2 years from the date the 
loan is completed and the first install 
ment to become due at the end of 3 years 

The proceeds of such loan must be use¢ 
exclusively for such individual, produ 
tive enterprise which may consist of any 
business, professional, or agricultw 
undertaking, or in paying incumbran 
indebtedness, or taxes on any such ente! 
prise, or in obtaining an education. 

It provides further that any number! 
of veterans may use the proceeds of su‘ 
loan to form a partnership, asscciation, 
or corporation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, purchasing, or carrying on any 
such productive enterprise. The in- 
come from all such productive enterpr! 
to be exempt for a period of 5 years, in 
an amount equal to-the loan, from : 
Federal and State income tax. 

The funds with which to make thé 
loans is to be raised by the sale of vet 
erans’ rehabilitation bonds. These 
bonds to draw interest at the rate of 1'2 
percent and become payable in 30 years 
from the date of issue. The bill provid 
further that it shall be the duty of the 
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ry of tl Treasury, in conjunc- 
ith the Administrator of Veterans’ 
rs, to sell these bonds at not less 
ar through various veterans’ or- 


zations and other patriotic institu- 

These bonds will sell readily. We have 

ted, and put into circulation, over 

529,000,000 where we never had over 

700.000,000 before. This 

1 000,000,000 must find an outlet when 
war ends, or there will again be 

istic deflation—depression—the same 
fter World War No.1. These bonds 
give an opportunity for gradually 
ring off inflation. 

Inder this bill any bank may invest 
funds, including surplus and n 

fits, in “Veterans’ rehabilitation 
is.” If any such bank needs ready 
y, it can exchange the bonds at par 
Federal Reserve notes. It provides 
when the war ends, all unexpended 
i-lease funds, all unexpended funds 
y other civilian war agency, and all 
received from the sale of surplus 
materials shal] be available for mak- 
such loans. 

In addition, it provides that, if neces- 
5 percent of the net of all revenues 
ved by the Government shall be set 

le for the purpose of making these 
and for carrying out the other 
visions of the bill. It affords a real 
portunity to change from a nation at 
to a nation at peace without a fi- 
ial collapse. The payments to the 
rans under this bill would be spread 
a period of 50 years. The number 
licies becoming payable each year 
ld depend upon the normal death 


additional 


We must not confuse this paid-up in- 
ance with the soldiers’ term fnsur- 
ce. That insurance is only for the 
ation of the war. It is cheap insur- 
» while the war lasts. But, after the 
r the premiums go up. The soldier 
t then convert it into another form 
insurance. In World War No. 1 the 
nount of such term insurance was over 
9 606,000,000, but it dropped to less 
in $3,060,000,000 in 6 months after the 
vharge of the Army was completed. 
rhe reason for this was that the vet- 
rans did not have the money to make 
conversion or to pay the higher 
miums. This time, let us give our sol- 
rs, when they return victorious, some- 
hing real—a paid-up life-insurance pol- 
a policy without strings or further 
miums, @ policy on which they can 
ake a loan up to 85 percent of its face 
the purpose of engaging in productive 
iterprises. Let us show that we appre- 
ate their patriotism and their service. 
Chat is the least that we, as a grateful 
hation, can do. Let us not make the 
ime mistake that we made after World 
War No. a 
The men in the armed forces are the 
Nation’s real defense. Without them 
there could be no defense—not a single 
tank would go into action. Without 
them not a single gun would fire a shot— 
not a plane would take tothe air. With- 
out them not a submarine would plunge 
into the ocean depths, not a single bat- 
tleship would move. Then, why always 
come so patriotic and so red-blooded 
«xC—App.——81 
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Kangaroos in the Freight Ratos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Marck 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, in the 
magazine Nation’s Business, issue of Feb- 
ruary 1944, there appeared an article en- 
titled “Kangaroos in the Freight Rates,” 
by A. J. Ribe. 

I do not personally know Mr. Ribe, but 
the article describes him as follows: 


Mr. Ribe is employed either as traffic man- 


ager or as traffic consultant by 65 shippers 
of raw materials, semifinished articles, and 
manufactured goods—all of them in the 


them what is commonly 
One of the best-kn 


South and none of 
called big business 





rate men in the South, he was employed 
from 1937 to 1939 as chief rate adviser for 
the Southern Governors’ Rate Conference in 
developing and filing the complaint in the 
Southern Governors’ rate case and was the 


chief rate witness for the complainants in the 
hearing of that case. 


Because this article is so interesting 
and seems to throw considerable light on 
a subject which is causing more than a 
little controversy, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be published in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KANGAROOS IN THE FREIGHT RATES 


THE POPULAR IMPRESSION THAT SOUTHERN 
FREIGHT RATES ARE TOO HIGH HAS LED TO A 
DEMAND FOR NEW LAWS HERES HOW ONE 


SOUTHERN BUSINESSMAN FEELS ABOUT 
(By A. J. Ribe) 

Is our freight-rate 
South? Is there a rate wall around the 
South? Is the South being drained of raw 
materials by a ruthless conspiracy? Is south- 
ern industry being strangled by lopsided rate 
making? Does southern industry favor the 
proposed legislative changes? 

The popular opinion in the South seems to 
be that these questions should be answered 


IT 


structure unfair to the 






in the affirmative. The belief is so general 
that southern Senators and Congressmen 
have introduced bills in Congress to bring 
about uniformity in rates to correct these 


supposed discriminations 

If these things are not true, then why does 
the average man think they are, and why do 
office seekers and public servants make 
political capital out of them? 

The false impressions concerning the 
southern freight-rate situation spring from 
two sources. One is the misinformation 
which has been bandied about for some years 
by theorists inexperienced in production, 
manufacturing, marketing, or rate 
The other is the failure of the railr 
inform the public. 

The charge of unfairness to the South 
comes from the belief that, on a given com- 
modity between a northern point and a south- 
ern point, the northbound rate is higher. 
This simply is not true. Actually, the rates 


making. 
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shipments, but which the carriers publish 
take care of anything that might ffer¢ 
for shipment 
It must be understood that the r 
are required to publish, file, and p fe 
public inspection, rates on every sort of artic 
which might be offered for movement betwe 
any two of nearly 100,000 point altoget 
about 200 trillion individual rates 
Consequently, in the maze ft 
I 1t tariffs there is a publi d ( 
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the rates from these points » the Nor 
including Chi are on a lower vel tl 
the rates from Boston. Proposed uniformity 
would reduce the “kangaroo” rates from Lake 
Charles, and increase the “live” rates from 
the actual southern points of shipment 
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rates would help a prospective manufacturer 
of shoes at Lake Charles get started in busi- 
ness is impossible to see. 

The South’s rate structure, which has 
grown up to fit its needs, is marked by 
three characteristics, all of them favorable 


to the development of southern 
agriculture. 

First, there are the rates for raw materials 
between points within the South which are 
lower than corresponding rates between 
points in the North. Some, in the in- 
stances of pig iron and pulpwood, are as low 
as one-half the northern rates. 

Second, there are the rates on products 
actually moving from the South to the North 
made on, or in relation to, the lower graded 
scale of rates in effect in the East. 

And finally, there are the rates on manufac- 
tured goods moving into the South from the 
North, and on agricultural products from the 
near West, made on or in relation to the 
higher graded southern scale of rates. 

True, there are rate walls at the Ohio 
River, but according to the way traffic moves, 
these walls operate against manufactured 
goods from the North, and dairy and other 
agricultural products from the near West. 
As long as the same goods and products are 
not produced in quantity in the South, the 
walls are not discriminatory and hurt no one. 


industry and 


as 


STOVES IN FORT LAUDERDALE 


Recently, a Florida witness testified before 
the Small Business Committee of Congress: 

“That on a shipment or a carload of stoves 
from Fort Lauderdale to Pittsburgh, the 
transportation rate would be 30 percent 
higher than it would be if the same carload 
of stoves was shipped from Pittsburgh to Fort 
Lauderdale’—from which the committee 
concluded: 

“Articles manufactured in the East could 
be shipped into the South and the West at 
a much lower rate than articles manufactured 
in the South and the West could be shipped 


(on a comparable mileage basis) into the 
Fast.” 
Both statements are inaccurate. The 


north-bound rate is not 30 percent higher 
than the south-bound rate—but, whatever it 
is, it is a “kangaroo” rate, because no stoves 
are made at Fort Lauderdale. 

Stoves have been treated by the I. C. C. 
interterritorially in both directions. The 
southbound rates are on basis of the higher- 
graded southern scale. The northbound 
rates are on basis of the lower-graded eastern 
scale. These conflicting levels cannot be 
brought together without hurting the south- 
ern stove manufacturer, whether his market 
is in the North or South. Stoves are made 
in Cleveland, Tenn., and in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The rates per ton on coal stoves, carload, be- 
tween these points are $13.40 southbound 
and $9.60 northbound. Similar differences 
exist on coal stoves, less than carload, and on 
gas stoves, carload and less than carload. 


Another false impression is that the 
North is draining raw material from the 
South. Critics of our rate structure have 


said this so often that the public has accepted 
it as true. That ciaim was true 40 years ago, 
and, to a lesser extent, 20 years ago. It is 
not true now. 

A recent study of 34 commodities, 
groups of commodities, clearly recognizable 
as raw materials—such as cotton, hides, 
coke, pig iron—shows that the South, in a 
12-year period ending with 1941, shifted from 
an exporter of such materials with a net out- 
bound balance of 1,000,000 tons, to an im- 
porter, with a net in-bound balance of 1,377,- 
000 tons 

True, the South ships lumber, coal, fruits, 
and vegetables to the North, but these are 
not “raw materials” in the sense in which 
the agitators of this subject use the term. 

Southern coal moving north-bound com- 
petes with northern coal. That the rates 
applied to the southern coal are on a lower 


or 











level than those applied to northern coal, 
distance considered, is well known. 

Does any southern interest wish to stop 
the South’s shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables? That is what they are raised for! 

The tremendous increase in the use of raw 
materials in the South—some coming from 
the North and some from the West—has been 
accomplished under the present rate struc- 
ture. 

AGITATION OVER PAPER RATES 


The existence of innocuous differences in 
paper rates has become the foundation of a 
vast, prolonged, and almost unchallenged agi- 
tation of the idea that the South is a victim 
of a planned and oppressive rate policy in 
favor of the North. As a result, more than 
a dozen bills proposing to do away with the 
alleged discrimination are now pending in 
Congress. 

No one would claim that this maligned 
southern freight-rate structure is perfect in 
all its details—but neither can any of its 
vociferous critics in or out of Congress sug- 
gest a formula for its “unification” with rates 
in other sections which will not actually 
crucify the South. 

“Rate uniformity” sounds nice but what 
does it mean? One of its advocates, Henry B. 
Kline, associate economist for the T. V. A., 
thinks it would do away with much “wasteful 
transportation required because so much of 
present industry is located with no eye to 
the conservation of human and physical 
energies.” 

The North has had such a head start on 
the South that any new industry in the South, 
unless it is a branch of a national industry 
already well established, must crawl in its 
home State before it can walk to adjoining 
States, and walk to adjoining States before 
it can run to distant markets. Until the 
South has its industry walking and run- 
ning the present rate structure is best suited 
for its needs. 

Rates cannot be unified with those in the 
North without hurting the South. If limited 
to manufactures and agricultural products, 
as some critics advocate, and if the unifica- 
tion is accomplished b) a leveling process, 
rates on moving traffic from the South to the 
North will increase, and those on traffic from 
the North and near West will be reduced. 

If, on the other hand, to prevent such 
Sweeping reductions in the south-bound rates, 
the northern scale is regraded, that regraded 
scale, when turned around and applied in the 
opposite direction, would result in sweeping 
increases in the north-bound rates on moving 
traffic from South to the North. 

A decree establishing uniform rate levels 
where there is no uniformity of conditions 
will not eliminate discrimination. The I.C.C. 
has not been able to do that entirely in more 
than a half century of conscientious effort. 
How, then, does the blindest believer in the 
efficacy of “passing a law” suppose it can be 
accomplished at a stroke by an act of Con- 
gress? We might as well pass a law requiring 
realtors to sell all business property at the 
same price per front foot, regardless of loca- 
tions. 

The agitation, and the legislative proposals 
which have grown from it, are usually her- 
alded as the result of a coaHtion of the South 
and West seeking relief from oppression on 
the part of the North. 

Most advocates of these changes are honest 
in their beliefs, I am sure, but too often their 
approach is political, has no regard to its 
broad effects; or is one of theory, unembar- 
rassed by experience, and unrestrained by re- 
sponsibility for results. 


PRESENT RATES WORK WELL 


The businessmen, the traffic managers, the 
men who produce the goods, direct its move- 
ment, and pay the bills emphatically do not 
want Congress to fix rate levels, no matter for 
whose supposed benefit it is done. 

Industry throughout the country, includ- 
ing the South, has been built up on such 
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rates as will market the product, ang 
agitation for legislative action did not ¢ 
inate with the shippers. They are beg 
to see the evils that will result from sx 

policy, and they may well anticipate the , 
age to southern industry that will fo) 
destruction of the rate fabric on which 
southern industry has been developed 

The National Industrial Traffic Leacu; 
most broadly representative organization o¢ 
experienced shippers in the United State 
expressed its opposition to what it aply t 
the political or pressure method of rate n 
ing. Like action has been taken by con 
cial and shipping organizations all ove: 
country, without regard to section. 

Of course, there are individual instances of 
rate discriminations and there always will 
not only in the South, but throughout 
entire country. These are but the er 
pains of an expanding industrial and agric 
tural economy in free competition, and 
should be handled individually, as in the | 
This, at least, constitutes a far healthier sit- 
uation than if dscriminations in rates and 
disjointing of industrial progress were the : 
sult of the cold, clammy hand of a rigid : 
system. 

Shippers do not always like the decisions 
the I.C.C. They are rarely entirely satisfied 
with all their rates. They sometimes 
that somewhere someone has an advant 
But they do believe in the time-tested ma- 
chinery for dealing with these things, for con- 
tinually adjusting rates to meet changing 
conditions and for carrying out, as well 
possible, the broad and basic prescription of 
the law; that the rates shall be reasonable, 
and shall neither prefer nor discriminate as 
among shippers, classes of commerce, com- 
modities or localities. 


this 
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New Patterns for America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Parma (Mich.) News carries an editorial 
in which is included a letter written by 
a man in the military service. The letter 
evidences sound reasoning on the part 


It is as follows: 
NEW PATTERNS FOR AMERICA? 


A soldier writes: “What do they mean, fuss- 
ing around about what kind of an America 
we servicemen want when we get home? Do 
they value America as something that can 
be changed with the seasons the same as 
women’s hats and clothes? 

“We can’t escape the notion here that some 
people back home are trying to fashion new 
patterns for America—running around with 
tape measure, shears, chalk, and things, and 
quarreling among themselves as to what style 
of a tailor-made country will please us after 
the war. 

“You tell these self-appointed designers to 
let Uncle Sam alone. When we get back, we 
want to see his swallow-tail coat still there, 
and his boot-straps, tall hat, and everythin 
else that’s familiar. His way of dressing h 
been all right for a long time. It's what we're 
fighting to keep all right for a long time to 
come. Leave him be. Just have him there to 
say ‘Hello’ when we return—dressed the way 
we know him. 

“Tt’s swell that our first few months in Civ- 
vies are getting some forethought instead of 


oma 

















is hindthought—or no thought—of the last 
en that pericd is over all that we want 

\ be free to work at what we can do 

- with an employer who is frec to ex- 
all of us managed by someone who 


how to weld us into a g business 
he end that our work and risk in a fair, 


ine 


1, market, will bring reasonable returns 
we'll be free to use for building family 


untry into a still wondrous 
t it make sense? 


Ltuture. 


Ay 


‘ y 


Speaker, it does make sense. 





Polish Navy and Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


, 
HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
- irks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
: ing speech made by me at the cele- 
ation of the salute to the Polish Navy 
d merchant marine at Manhattan 








: Center, New York City, March 12, 1944: 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and my 

n- I h friends, when I was asked to speak, I 
rally inauired as to the nature of the 

t When I heard that the purpose was 

Salute the Polish Nav and merchant 

ne,” and to explain to the American 

nle that the Polish Navy and merchant 

ne did since the war started, running 

plies, ammunition, and soldiers to nearly 

y theater of the war, not excluding the 

cuation of Dunkirk and the landing at 

no; saving the crew of our own U.S. S. 

pbell by the Polish -hip Burza; the saving 

about eleven hundred British seamen from 

rpedoed British vessel in the Mediter- 

an, overloading the capacity of the Polish 

° p to double its available space and in 
rer of sinking because of that but reach- 


the nearest port safely and intact with 

the n board, I unhesitatingly accepted 
jal As a matter of fact, I accepted with 
of pride, feeling as I do, h 
le to stand before you, and 


great 
nored to be 
publicly pay 





ute to the gallant deeds of both the 
, Polish Navy and merchant marine. Yes, that 
n for the wonderful Polish Army, which 


ulantly defended Warsaw and all of 
nd, until overwhelmed by sheer numbers 
ind never surrendered! Poland never quit! 
The Polish soldiers, seamen and flyers fought 
they have always fought, to the last ounce 
energy they posssessed. 
us remind ourselves 
have forgotten, 
of international politics and chess is 
thing to do—that Poland was the 
to resist and fight. Let us also remem- 
r and not forget that the protection of 
Poland’s sovereignty was the ostensible cause 
this war. Remember that! Do you re- 
member what Poland was told? You go 
id and fight and we will see to it that 








and all of those 


Let l 
for forgetting in this 


easiest 


to you will be taken care of when the time 
we mes. But what a sad commentary. A 
re partition is being discussed Is that what 


ing ne would call gratitude? Is that what one 
18 deserves when they save a friend from dis- 
e’re aster and destruction? Truthfully, ingrati- 
to tude is the thanks of the world. 
e to I know that the Polish people throughout 
the world, scattered as they are over all the 
corners of the globe, feel very sad and de- 
pressed right now. I know that because I 


come from Rochester where I have many Pol- 
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ish friends and they expr 
me. However, although 
and the outlook surroundin 
your forefathers 
tain, you must have ug 
years Poland was subjugated and under 
yoke of the worst tyrants the world has 





seems Ci 


fait} 
AG1LD 





















known, she never lost faith. Faith in God 
faith in her people and faith in their fellow 
man. Then, when the time « Poland's 
contribution to the history of the world was 
not forgotten The result wi: a free anc 
independent Poland with access to the sea 
With lungs to breathe, and by that I mear 
that you had an outlet t the Baltic, even 
though it was only 45 miles long, it ve you 
an opportunity to develop your comme : 
your navy and your merchant marir With- 
out this, the body politic 

Poland took advantage of all strip 
ol coast and what a mi did 
From nothing to I marve 
ports of the world. Poland's navy increased 


*hant ships under the Po- 
lish flag were seen in many f the world 
where they had never been seen before For 


steadily, and me 


ports 


that achievement alone, I salute. I kK N 
very well that Poland did all this with very 
il e ou de he p and thereiore e aest € 
sti I re cre 


Then the war came TY G 
under Hitler and by his « rs, without 
provocation and 
attacked Poland, both on land and sea, in 
the early gr morning 
1, 1939 Did the P 
the little Poli 


without a declaration of war 





men l 

That is not the Polish spirit 
principle of freedom is involved 
oppression looms, the Poles fight in defense 
of their time honored heritage 
“For our freedom and yours.” 


Poland has never been an aggressor nation 








but it has always come to the d ! f 

t low At Vienna remember, 
s threatened. T Pole - 
y John Sobieski, d ted 





saved Europe f 





deserved the undying 
of the world. Yet, what happened? That 
very Austria was one of the powers which 
later partitioned Poland. Here, in our « d 





United States, we ren 
zko, and others, who fought for our liberty 
And, again in this war, Po 
freedom and libe 

















on land, on the sea, and in the air Un- 
tiringly, the Polish Navy cruises the seas 
seeking the Ge ns With the same in- 
domitable courage so characteristic of the 
Poles, a Polish destroyer v t first to 
sight the mighty German battleship Bis- 
marck. Doggedly the Polish destroyer hung 
onto the Bismarck, calling for the tish 
Navy to hurry along and make the kill. Such 
is the typical and inherent spirit of the 


Poles. Submarines, which escaped the trap 
Germans in the Baltic, go out to sea 


trass German shipping and sink their 


of the 
and hi 


cargoes. In the defense of London, Polish 
airmen fought with the British In Scot- 
land the Polish Army is ready. In the? 
East, it is not only ready, but is alre 


fighting alongside the famous British Eighth 
Army. I see several Polish women in uniform 
similar to WAC’s as so, too, the w 
are organized. The most striking f 
Polish vitality and patriotism is the under- 
ground organization, ft ] 
mony and under orders of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London Remember, too, that 
Poland never produced a Quisling or a traitor 
Everywhere, Polish men and j 
soldiers, workers, farmers, profess and all 
others are awaiting the day of retribution 
and the liberation of their land from th 
enemy. 

That shall never be denied them 

Remember, Poland has the 
determination which ig implicit in the 


our 


inctioning in full har- 


right to 





intic Charter i € freedon 
i n be to operate 
Oo the ireedqom f I was 
itended That for iblic 
ion 





f 

S ¢ enry of |} I - i 

E 1-Amer it 

t er h and breadth of t r 

fighting and dyilt nt \ ) 1 

Marine Corps. We shall not fail 1. We l 
fight in the defense of P C é 

youl ne ors l t I yu ll 

ind will a 1 be a free anc end t 

( try ii € ( W i 

h in ¢ l,its 1 be so 


Extension of Social Security Benefits to 
State and Municipal Employees and 
Se!f-Employed Individuals 


EXTENSION 


rey 
HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 
LICHIGAN 
I} HE HOUSE < REP SI AT ES 
Monday, M t 13, 1944 

Mr. BENNETT of Mich n. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced b today 
to extend the benefits of title II of the 
Social Security Act to emp of 
States, political subdivision th f, and 
instrumentalities of States or political 
subdivisions, and to self-emp yed indl- 
Vidi > 

This bill on 1 two thing 
Tn tl firs! plac it ( er St 
county and city employe r t em- 
ploy of any other politic ai 1 
of the State, in cases where the State, or 
polit subdivision thereof, consents to 
come under the provisions of tl act. 
And second, it will extend the act to in- 
clude self-employed individu ho de- 
sire to come within its terms 

In my judgment, there is no sound 
ba for denying social-security benefits 
to an individual merely because he hap- 
pens to work for the State, county, city 


or other 


municipality These persons 


hould have the right to m cial- 
security contributions the per- 
sons in private employment and r¢ e 
the same benefit hen they re ret - 
ment age 

Likewise, there is a large group of self- 
employed { yns in t cou! } ) 
would like to make social rity « - 
tributions and thus receive the benefit 
thereof at retirement a These self- 
employed indivic e 
emplo s only in a tecl 
The barber, the small ocery st 
owner, the ¢§ and gas 1 Oper- 
ator, and hundreds of othe! all busi- 
ness and professional groups which 
too numerous to mention he I 
present denied the opport vail 
themselves of .the privils i by 
the social-security | mall 


employers are in most « weeny ed Pecresgee 
financially than their em 
for that reason the 

am 


ended to permit their coverage 1 


ho ] ~Iritt ‘ em nr 
the JUAAGAWOCUUL Jy y il Jit 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A1284 
are willing to comply with its require- 
ments. 


I hope this bill will receive early com- 


law. 





The 1942 Soldier Vote Act Affords the 


Greatest Number of Servicemen and 


course, this right is confined solely for 
voting for Federal officers such as Presi- 


| dent, Vice President, and Members of 
mittee consideration and be enacted into 


Congress. It has been said that this act 


| cannot be enforced. There can be little 
| doubt whatever that every member of the 


Servicewomen To Exercise Their Right | 


To Vote Than Under the Provisions of 
the Emasculated Lucas-Green-Worley 
Bill—the 1942 Soldier Vote Act Is 


Constitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 13, 1944 


fr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, if the 
conference report on the servicemen 
and servicewomen’s vote bill as agreed 


to by the Senate and House conferees | 


should pass the Senate, I shall be com- 
pelled to vote against it and, if oppor- 
tunity is given, I shall oppose it on the 
floor as beyond doubt instead of increas- 
ing the number of servicemen and serv- 
icewomen privileged to vote under the 


original 1942 Soldier Vote Act it will ac- | 


tually reduce the number of their consti- 
tutional right to vote. 

It has been my aim and purpose ever 
since the enactment of the 1942 Soldier 
Vote Act to broaden the provisions of 
that act. To that end I introduced a 
bill which, if enacted, would not only 
have permitted a larger number of mem- 
bers of our armed forces to vote, but 
would have also extended the voting priv- 
ilege to thousands of civilians serving in 
our forces in a quasi military capacity 
who, I believe, as citizens are also en- 
titled to cast their absentee votes. I 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Eiection of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, and strong- 
ly urged that it be acted upon favorably, 
but as the War and Navy Department 
officers were in doubt as to possible com- 
plications and interference with the cast- 
ing of votes of the servicemen and serv- 
icewomen, I stated at the hearing that 
I would support and vote for any bill 
that would assure the greatest number of 
those in our armed forces of their right 
to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the House and the country I am going 
to give a short résumé of the provisions 
of the original 1942 Soldier Vote Act, 
and anyone reading it must come to the 
conclusion that the original act is by 
far a better and more effective voting 
procedure than is now provided under 
the provisions of the emasculated Lucas- 
Green-Worley bill that has been agreed 
to by the Senate and House conferees. 

The original act permits voting by 
members of the armed forces in both the 
primaries and general elections. Of 








armed services can vote under the pres- 
ent law if the said officer whose duty it 
is to enforce the same will honestly and 
fearlessly act under its provisions and 
grant these absentee voters the rights 
every officer in the United States pro- 
fesses to be in favor of. 

This 1942 act in section 1 eliminates 
the necessity of registration of qualified 
voters. 

In section 2, it also provides that no 
poll tax shall be necessary in order to 
vote for such Federal officers. 

The mechanics of the act begin in sec- 
tion 3 which provides that after the lst 
day of February the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
cause to be printed and distributed to 
each member of the land and naval 
forces an adequate number of post cards 
directed to the secretary of state of the 
State in which the voter usually resides, 
requesting that a ballot be mailed to him 
wherever he may be located in such 
service. 

It will be noted that this provision is 
mandatory. I understand that the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy have and are mailing such post 
cerds. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that when 
the secretaries of the respective States 
receive such post cards, they shall cause 
to be transmitted to each canvassing 
board the statement containing the 
names and addresses and such other in- 
formation appearing on the post cards 
so that they will have a list of the voters 
who will properly attempt to vote under 
this act. This was placed in the act giv- 
ing such officers the opportunity to de- 
termine from the information printed on 
the post cards whether such voters were 
qualified voters in the person designated. 

Section 5 provides that the secretary 
of state of each State shall cause to be 
printed a sufficient number of official war 
ballots to provide for voting for electors 
for President, Vice President, and rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and may, in 
case the State legislature of the State 
shall have authorized it, also provide for 
voting for candidates of State, county, 
and other local offices. 

Section 6 of the act provides that the 
secretary of state shall cause to be print- 
ed an appropriate number of official 
envelopes for use in connection with 
such official war: ballots and printed 
thereon is an oath required from the 
voter showing his eligibility as a voter. 
This section also provides that the secre- 
tary of state shall cause to be printed 
instructions to the voters how and when 
they shall vote, and may be in booklet 
form if desired. 

Section 7 of the act provides that the 
secretary of state of each State shall 
transmit to every member of the land 
and naval forces of the United States 
who makes application in accordance 
with this act as soon as practicable after 
the receipt of such application a Fed- 
eral war ballot and envelope, voting in- 
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| ballot. 















structions, and explanations as is co 
forth above. It will be noted that this 
provision is also mandatory and afte; 
the secretaries of state comply with the 
law most of the secretaries of state , 
send their ballots to the applicants 
shortly after the national conventions 
are held. At least this is true in a large 
number of States, as most primaries ar 
held before the national convention. 
Section 8 provides that the applicant. 
in casting such vote, shall appear before 
any commanding officer of the Army. 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who 
has authority to administer the oath 
required by this act that will appear on 
the back of the envelope containing thei; 
This section further provides 
that the envelope should be immediately 


| mailed by the voter to the secretary of 


state and such secretary of state upon re- 
ceiving the same shall promptly transmit 
it to the proper election officials of the 
district or precinct of the voter’s resi- 
dence, so that the same may be counted 
in the same manner and at the same time 
votes are cast under the State law. Any 
vote polled under this act goes through 
the same process as a vote polled under 
the State law and is subject to the same 
channels with the exception of the sys- 
tem of registration and the payment of 
poll taxes. 

Section 10 of the act provides that all 
costs of printing such ballots and hold- 
ing such elections shall be paid by ap- 
propriations made by the Congress of the 
United States. 

This act further provides that in case 
any service member has voted a Federal 
ballot under this act and at the same time 
has voted under the State law, then his 
Federal ballot vote shall not be counted 
by the board of canvassers under this act. 
It seems apparent to me that under the 
provisions of this act there is ample time 
to give every member of the armed forces 
an opportunity to vote for at least all of 
the Federal candidates regardless of 
whether he is registered or not. I know 
that without this act many men and wo- 
men who enlisted in the service under age 
and who are not registered will be de- 
prived of their vote. Does any man sin- 
cerely and honestly believe that a man’s 
or woman’s name appearing on the regis- 
tration list of voters makes him or her 
better qualified or more entitled to cast 
a ballot than a young man or woman who 
is and has enlisted in the armed services 
of the United States, offering their lives 
on the altar of sacrifice for the special 
privilege of living under a free govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the Republicans who seem to be in con- 
trol of the House have forced amend- 
ments to the Lucas-Green-Worley Dill 
which, instead of increasing the oppor- 
tunities of servicemen and servicewomen 
to vote, will reduce the number to ex- 
ercise their constitutional right to vote. 
I say to them that neither our soldiers 
or sailors or their families or relatives 
are being fooled by their hue and cry 
of “States’ rights’ because, as I have 
stated, the original act provides that in 
the event of a Federal and State ballot 
being received by the secretary of any 
given State, the State ballot shall go 

















» the ballot box and be counted. I 
y appreciate that the Republicans feel 
the vast majority of our patriotic 
y serving in the armed forces 
te, if given the opportunity, for 
Commander in Chief, President 
sevelt, to aid him to bring about an 
y victory and lasting peace. It is 
ieed regrettable that the Republicans 
following in the footsteps of the Re- 
licans who, after the First World 
r, refused to approve the League of 
ions that would have served to pre- 
nt this war. Never in my long serv- 
have I witnessed the deplorable as- 
its and attacks upon a President such 
those to which President Roosevelt 
been subjected. Regardless of the 
testations of the Republicans, they 
again playing politics at the expense 
our country and denying to those 
iost deserving members of our armed 
rees the fullest exercise of their right 
to vote. They continuously go out of 
ir way to harass and embarrass the 
President who, thank God, is able to 
thstand the brunt of their unfair op- 
sition. 

Mr. Speaker, only day before yester- 
day one of the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Capitol charged that the War 
Department was circulating through the 
Army War College a certain magazine 
eview bearing on a critical article on 
General MacArthur, which has since 
been shown to be without foundation. 
His statement received a great deal of 
publicity at the time, but the explana- 
tion since given by the librarians of the 
Army War College that the review did 
not reflect derogatorily on General Mac- 
Arthur has been conveniently ignored 
and does not appear in the press. 

I read in this morning’s paper that 
retired Gen. Robert E. Wood, president 
of the Sears, Roebuck Co., head of the 
America First Committee, conveniently 
disbanded after Pearl Harbor, met with 
General MacArthur a few weeks ago 
somewhere in Australia. I wonder as to 
the purpose of their meeting—whether 
to assure General MacArthur that if he 

a candidate for the Presidency he will 
have the support of the isolationists and 
the Fascists in this country. I hope that 
this report is not based on facts and is 
just another one of the many statements 
or charges that the Republicans make. 

A further press comment came to my 
attention in which the chairman of the 
tepublican congressional committee, 
my personal friend, is advising the wom- 
enfolk of our country, if I recall the ar- 
ticle correctly, to write the boys at the 
front that the President is not doing all 
he can for them. This brought to my 
mind the statement of the Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee of 
about 2 weeks ago, that he obtained the 
services or cooperation of Army officers 
to canvass our soldiers abroad, who re- 
ported that a majority of them pro- 
claimed to be opposed to President 
Roosevelt’s reelection. If Chairman 


ull 
,y 


ld vi 


Spangler obtained such report it must 
have been from Republican Army officers 
who made themselves believe that such 
was the case, but if Mr. Spangler believes 
it to be true why do the Republicans in 


| 
| 


ongress oppose giving the members of 
our armed forces the right to vote? 
There are sO many things that are being 
said on the floor and in the press that 
tend to create discord and disunity, not 
only at home, but within the ranks of 
our armed forces that, saying the least, is 
extremel, unfortunate and deplorable. 
Instead of cooperating to help to win the 
war the politically conscious Republicans 
are going back to pre-Pearl Harbor days 
and continue in their efforts to gain a 
little political advantage. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SOLDIER VOTE ACT OF 

1942 

Mr. Speaker, the oft-repeated state- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] that my bill or the Lucas- 
Green-Worley, as well as the original 
1942 Soldier Vote Act, is uneonstitutional 
is not borne by Supreme Court decisions 
on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the controversy over the 
constitutionality of the various bills 
pending in Congress giving the Federal 
Government power to control the method 
of voting for Members of Congress by the 
armed forces appears to lose sight of 
fundamentals. There are two provisions 
of the Constitution which justify the pro- 
posed Federal control. Article I, section 
4 provides that Congress may at any time 
regulate the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for its Members; arti- 
cle I, section 8 gives Congress full power 
to declare war and maintain the armed 
forces. 

Mr. Speaker, the only right the States 
have over voting in States for Federal 
Officers springs from the Constitution, 
and not from State constitution or stat- 
utes. See Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. 
171), and in Mosely v. N. S. (238 U. S. 
383), where the Court said: 

yongress by appropriate 
protect this right. 

In 1842 Congress partially regulated 
the subject when it passed a law author. 
izing the States to elect Congressmen 
from congressional districts so they 
would not all be elected at large. 

In the case of Ex parte Siebold (100 
U. S. Rept., at page 389), the Court held 
Congress had the right by legislation, in 
the election, to pass laws regulating and 
imposing duties upon State election offi- 
cers whenever any candidates for Fed- 
eral office where to be voted for. 

This case, decided in 1879, further held 
Congress has the right to supervise all 
such elections and make entirely new 
regulations, or add to, alter, or modify 
the regulations made by the States. 

Likewise, under the war power Con- 
gress necessarily has complete control 
over the rights and duties of the members 
of the armed forces. This power has 
been exercised in many fields without 
challenge. Thus State statutes of limi- 
tations have been superseded—see Stew- 
art vy. Bloom (11 Wall. 493)—and the 
civil rights of those in the armed forces 
protected by suspending litigation in 
State as well as Federal courts. See 
Konkle vy. State (168 Wis. 335); Hoffman 
v. Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank 
(231 Mass. 324). The extension of this 


legislation may 


principle to the voting rights of soldiers 
cannot seriously be doubted. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the 
membership that they read a brief filed 
by our former colleague, the Honorable 
Robert L. Ramsay, of West Virginia, au- 
thor of the 1942 Soldier Vote Act, ap- 
pearing in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, 2550-51, as well 
as his two addresses on the subject ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorpD, 
July 23, 1942, pages 6546-48, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1942, pages 7059-60. They are most 
enlightening and anyone reading them 
must come to the conclusion that the 
statements of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi |Mr. RANKIN) are erroneous and 
contrary to the many rulings of the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution itself. 


pages 
t 





Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


CF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
der leave to extend my remarks in t 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News: 


LEST WE FORGET 


Speaker, un- 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is now 
serving his twelfth year at the White House, 
and while the people of the Nation are facing 
the great problems of war 
they recall the devast 
raged prior to the time 
Office in March of 1933. 

A Nation bordering on revolution entered 
a& period of national reconstruction. Some 
16,000,000 people unemployed roamed the 
highways and byways for food, clothing, and 
shelter. Thousands were seen in the soup 
kitchens and bread lines, and <« 


iting economic war that 
ur President assumed 


intiess t! l- 
sands sold apples on the streets. Life - 
ings of thousands were lost through bank 
failures. Homes, paid for by working men 
through blood, sweat, and tear were taken 
away from them because they could not meet 
their mortgage payments. No security for 
the men and women who toil. No protection 
for the workingman to orgar inte 
unions. No hope for the future f the 
common mar All appeared lost f the 
toiler, small businessman, the average Amer- 
ican citizen, and the war veteran 

Roosevelt took over the rei f govern- 
ment. He was the man for the fj r, the 
man for the worker, the man for the aged, 
the man for the mass¢ He introduced « - 
tic and unprecedented measu » re e 
confidence in the Nation, to halt an incipient 
revolution, and t bring order out f « - 
nomic chaos It was not without rmounte- 
ing obstacles laid in his path by the 1 - 
ti ries, who were appalled at pas ; 
legislation, however necessary, that laws were 
enacted to save the country f 
disaste 

Roosevelt won because he was right He 
won because had the courage ¢: i deter- 





he 

mination to better the |! f ‘ mr L 
people. The C.C.C., T. V. A, N. Y. A., and 
other such emergency measure é iry to 
relieve national distress came into ¢ tence 
only after a hard, bitter fight 

The farm were ven relief t eviate 
their suffering by the farm relief programs 
enacted at the suggesti of our President 
hurdling many obstacles from the ob c- 
tionists and double talkers. 
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Thousands were employed on W. P. A. proj- 
e resulting i modern school houses, pub- 
lic buildings, bridges, playgrounds, and high- 
wa! People today are protected by unem- 
ployment compensation, while the aged are 
protected by the social security. The stock 
market gamblers have been driven into ob- 


livion and the market today is conducted on 
a safe and sound basis. The banks’ deposits 
are protected up to $5,000 by the Government, 
Vorkers are permitted to select unions of 
their own choosing and bargain collectively. 
All these rights have been preserved despite 
the country being engaged in the greatest 
war in its history 


Roosevelt can be credited with all these ac- 
complishments despite the hard reactionaries’ 
efforts to take away the benefits given to the 
workingman by the man of the people 


Roosevelt should be highly commended be- 
cause for the first time in history the prob- 
Jems of labor have been recognized as of pri- 
mary national importance and under his 
leadership more liberal, progressive, and hu- 
mane legislation has been enacted than had 
ever been achieved through the history of 
our Nation 

We believe that every American willing and 
capable of working shall receive a just and 
living wage which will enable him to main- 


tain and educate his family according to the 
standards of American decency. 
President Roosevelt fought for the security 


at home through his brilliant diplomacy. 
He was far ahead of Congress in world af- 
fairs. He made every effort to defend this 
Nation by arming it He warned against 
gangsterism He fought the people who 
would sell America. He predicted the Eu- 


ropean conflict while others denounced him 


as a war-moneger 
Then came December 7, 1941. Surrounded 
by the ablest leadership in the Nation, 


Congressman John W. McCormack, the ma- 
jority leader of the House, and Alben Bark- 
ley, majority leader of the Senate; Secretary 
ot the Navy Frank Knox, and Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson, the most brilliant gen- 
erals, admirals, and other officers, President 
Roosevelt led the Nation from a defensive to 
an offensive war. Just recall the dark days 


starting in December of 1941, and observe 
what we have today 

Production has made this Nation the 
greatest power in the world in 2 years. We 
now have the largest Navy in the world. 
The largest Army. The largest Air Force. 
And we are just beginning to grow great. 
One man alone is responsible for such a 
miraculous accomplishment. There were 
strong forces against us in Germany and 


Japan, prepared for war for 25 years or more. 
But we survived the crisis, and one man was 
responsible for the miraculous and astro- 
nomical achievement. He is Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 
We have 
three times 


supported President Roosevelt 

We do not regret our stand 
in his behalf. On the contrary we are proud 
of our stand. We support Roosevelt because 
he is our President, because he places human 
rights above dollar rights, because he is 
liberal, tolerant, and honorable. 

He has fought the reactionaries who op- 
pose necessary legislation to improve the 
stability and economic freedom of every 
American and make him and his family se- 
cure. He has fought that element who con- 
tested every move to alleviate the plight of 
the oppressed and the exploited 

Upon the principles and policies laid down 
by our great leader we will carry this war to 
a victorious conclusion and honorable peace, 
The American people have confidence in his 
leadership as they have demonstrated by 
keeping him in the White House for three 
terms and call upon him to accept a fourth 
term as his brilliant administrative knowl- 
edge and ability are needed now more than 
in 1933 when he assumed the Presidency. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Twenty-seventh Monthly Message to the 
People of Japan by Hon. Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp my 
twenty-seventh monthly radio message 
to the people of Japan. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Today marks the _ twenty- 
seventh month since the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor while they were at peace with 
the United States, and attempted at one 
stroke to destroy most of the American Navy 
in the Pacific. As has been his custom on 
the 8th day of each month since that time, 
United States Senator ELBert D. THOMAS 
today addresses a special message to the peo- 
ple of Japan. Senator THomas is the chair- 
man of the United States Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and a noted au- 
thority on the Far East. He has been, ever 
since his first visit to Japan many years ago, 
a friend of the Japanese people. His monthly 
messages present frankly the problems that 
beset the people of Japan because of their 
betrayal by their war lords. You will now 
hear the special message to the Japanese 
people by United States Senator Expert D. 
THOMAS. 

Senator THomas. To the people of Japan. 

It is now some months since the reor- 
ganization of your government again, in 
recognition of the increasing danger to you 
from the United Nations and our constantly 
growing offensive. The first announcements 
came as a great surprise to many of you, 
who had been led to believe that Japan 
was winning the war. Dismay must have 
struck your hearts at the realization that all 
your sacrifices and the mustering of your 
sons into your armed forces had been en- 
tirely inadequate to accomplish more than 
some initial successes, and that now your 
military masters have lost the offensive and 
were calling on you for superhuman efforts 
to postpone the disaster which even they 
were beginning to realize will be inevitable. 

From that time up to the recent change 
in command of both your Army and Navy, 
you have had a series of shocks even greater 
than the first warnings given to you. These 
came through the multiple attacks and oc- 
cupations by the United Nations of your 
positions in the southwest and central 
Pacific. 

Just as the war lords who dominate your 
lives, changed from a policy of deceiving you 
about winning the war, and told you frankly 
of its crucial nature, so in the last few weeks 
they have continued by telling you for the 
first time real facts about your great losses of 
warships, airplanes, men, and strategic bases. 
The accounts that have come to you in your 
newspapers and over the wireless have not 
been the full truth, but they have been so 
much closer to it than in the 2 years be- 
fore, that the change was really startling. 

On the surface, therefore, your military 
masters are beginning to appear to be more 
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honest with you than in the past. Many of 
the facts about Japanese reverses you can 
now learn openly, instead of through whis- 
and worked with many Japanese leaders 
pers, rumors, and secret reports from returned 
soldiers and others in your midst. This ap- 
parent turn to frankness is of course for the 
reason of stimulating you to greater efforts 
than you have made before, because of t 
imminence of even greater and stronger of- 
fensives closer to your mainland. 

The truth is, however, that Prime Min ! 
Tojo and your other officials are being jyst 
as dishonest with you today as they h 
been for many years. They are deceiving 
you just as surely as in the past. 

They are betraying your Emperor with th¢ 
same wanton disregard of honor and truth 
as when they brought on the attack on Px 
Harbor 27 months ago. 

Their deception lies in posing as y 
friends and benefactors, when in fact th 
are your most deadly enemies. It is they who 
are bringing disaster to you, and who, in the 
face of that coming disaster, are making it 
more certain for you in a desperate effort t 
hold off the retribution that will come surely 
to them from the United Nations and, later, 
from you yourselves, the people of Japan. 

When the day of unconditional surrends 
comes, and it is sure to come, you will know 
what perfidy has been practiced upon you 
Your only hope today lies first in realizing 
that your war lords are your enemies, and 
second in refusing to prolong a useless strug- 
gle which is already sapping the very vitals 
of your nation. 

Japan stands alone today, with no aid pos- 
sible from her failing partner, Germany, and 
her fallen partner, Italy. She faces a united 
group of nations composing 80 percent of al! 
the people in the world, with inexhaustibk 
resources, with constantly increasing 
strength, and with the greatest spiritual force 
in history, the spirit of liberty and of justice 

It is for you today, people of Japan, to make 
the vital decision to be faithful to the tra- 
ditions of your fathers and to reject the false 
and shameful practices of your military mas- 
ters, which have brought disgrace to you 
nation. For the sake of preserving that which 
is good, you must expel that which is low 
and discourteous and bad. 

For more than 2 years I have been telling 
you in these monthly messages the simple 
facts which I have repeated just now. Ex- 
actly a year ago today I said: “You Japanese 
people now have the simple choice of dying 
ignominiously with your leaders and making 
the name Japan a foul thing which will be 
eternally infamous, or you may realize before 
the awful death and destruction begins to 
fall from the skies of Japan itself that the 
only way Japanese can ever again join world 
society is to return to the ways of decency 
and to learn how to live in peace with your 
neighbors. Remember the words recently 
spoken by President Roosevelt: ‘In our un- 
compromising policy we mean no harm to the 
common people of the Axis Nations. But we 
do mean to impose punishment and retri- 
bution in full upon their guilty, barbaric 
leaders.’” . 

People of Japan, what I said then is even 
more urgently true today. 

ANNOUNCER. From the United States of 
America we have presented a special message 
to the people of Japan. On this day in every 
month since January 1941, Senator ELBERT 
Tuomas, chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, has 
addressed a special message to the people in 
whom he has taken a deep interest for nearly 
40 years. Senator THomas spent a number 
of years in Japan, where he earned the respect 
and confidence of those with whom he came 
in contact. Since that time he has been 
active in far-eastern affairs and has known 
and worked with many Japanese leaders. 
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Address by Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, of 
West Virginia, Before Charleston 
Branch, United Nations Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March i4 (legislative day of 
Monduy, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
inimous consent to have printed in 
RECORD a very interesting address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Kitcore] on 
March 8, 1944 before the Charleston 
Branch of the United Nations Associa- 
tion at the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School Auditorium. 
There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
follows: 
I was reading the other day an old book 
en by an Englishman early in the 
€ teenth century. He was saying that con- 
sidering the geographic proximity of France 
Germany, it was highly important that 
I ind maintain good relations with them. 
With more distant Italy it was also im- 
ant, but less so because of the distance 
ween. As to what goes on in China, said 
hat can have no effect upon us what- 
& * 
What a striking contrast between this point 
iew and that of advertisements put out 
I ur air lines teday, which proclaim that 
. most distant country is our next-door 
ne bor.’ 
The log of a sea captain sailing from 
1 to Canton in the year 1700 might 
v¥ 6 months to a year between the two 
! The vessel might be gone 2 years or 
re before it came back—if it came back 
all. No wonder the Engl sh writer of the 
€ teenth century could assert with much 
tude that events in China could have no 
bearing on life in England 
Today the concept has changed from one of 
days and degrees of longitude on the ocean 
to one of miles-per-second in the rarified 
ean of the substratosphere. Today by 
it-circle routes, St. Louis is 1714 
urs from La Paz, Bolivia; Detroit is only 20 
irs from Moscow and New York 22!4 hours 
m Cairo; a plane can go in 32 hours from 
liladelphia to Capetown and in 34'4 hours 
m San Francisco to Singapore. What goes 
nin China is bound to have a great deal of 
effect upon us when an airplane can go from 
Albuquerque to Chungking in 30 hours. 
The breathtaking advances in science and 
hnology have made the world a neighbor- 
hood. However, to live at peace in a com- 
munity of neighbor nations requires the 
€ lishment of an economic good-neighbor 
pulicy, not necessarily because of any al- 
stic motives, but because it is the 
q non of our own future national well- 
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The rise of fascism, with all its totalitarian 
variations, that ultimately led to the out- 
eak of the grim wars which engulf the en- 
re world, is making dramatically clear the 
need for coming to grips with the basic causes 
for these destructive social ills. The rise of 
hese totalitarian theories, the recurrence of 
cial unrest and war are, to my mind, 
ught about to no small extent by the ex- 
istence of grave economic disparities within 
1d between nations. First and foremost, 
must realize the need for taking affirma- 
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tive measures and takin 
the correction of these 
judgment, without permane! 
and security, there can be 
and security 

The world today views with admiration, re- 
spect, and sometimes fear our American man- 
ufacturing techniques. The productiveness 
of the American worker is som 
hard for other nations to understand 
ican technology, although often 
because of financial consider 
sents to them a wonderful n 
Consequently, America's business attit 
the post-war world will undoubtedly have 
vital meaning for all nations, as well as fcr 
our own. 

Modern 











ng that is 
Amer- 


restrained 











history has provided ample 
dence of the observation that military war- 
fare to a extent is bu 
phase of economic wa 


realize this 


great t an advanced 
Tl e sooner we 


Sitive ac- 






! -the sooner we t 
tion in establishing a rea] mic pol- 
icy which encourages eccnomic security and 
welfare—then the sconer we will avoid the 
pitfalls of another world 

Because our national ec 
our world eco: 





onomic policy and 
have been in the past 
handled by private interests for private in- 
terests, restrictive economic measures have 
resulted all over the world. The productiv 
potentialities of the world have been har- 
nessed and controlled but not, I fear, in the 
best public interest. The cartel system, con- 
sisting of monopolistic groups with similar 
interests, have controlled much of the world’s 
resources for the benefit of the few instead of 
for the good of all peoples 

The monopcly economy, the cartel econ- 
omy, is based not so much on protection from 
competition by agreement as it is based on a 
protection by an obsolete or outmoded mech- 
anism for the sole purpose of furnishing a 
rich return. 

What has been 


omy 





the result 


and 


of this kind of 
economic control, what have we as a 
nation to boast of in our nati licy 
over the past pericd? We were in j ssion 
of tremendous industrial power. If we had 
properly harnessed that power, we would not 
have a war with Japan today We could 
have produced con creative goods 
and made them available to Japan. We could 
have given the “’apanese Government and 
the Japanese people a clear-cut statement of 





tructive 


our interest in the peaceful development of 
their country. We could have offered to help 
them in this development and to have given 


them help. We had in our hands, at one 
time, the power to strengthen the will of the 
Japanese people to break with the feud 


] 


militaristic powers which enslaved them. We 
did none of these things. Our lack of a con- 
structi 


aged enterprising 





> affirmative economic policy encour- 


im- 


cartel groups. It was 
material to these groups whether they 
with impe; 


dealt 





ic or democratic forces. It 
Was apparently of no consequence that their 
“business activities’’ made it pcssible f 
American gunpowder to throw American 


scrap iron f! 
car 

What economic encouragement did we of- 
fer the weak and struggling democratic state 
of Germany in the 1920's, to enable her t 
build up a sound economy? What help did 
we offer Germany’s democratic forces to be- 
come strong and representative in the few 
years when Germany teetered on the brink 
of economic chaos? None 

Under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover we 
drew up the Dawes and Young plans to set- 
tle the reparations problem of Germany. 
After washing our hands cf political respon- 
sibility we engaged actively in financial af- 
fairs of Germany. In a few years American 
bankers sold to Americans close to a billion 
and a half of loans which went to Germany, 
apart from loans made directly by banks 
and corporations to German banks and Ger- 


m Japanese 


zuns—at Ameri- 






























































man corpor s Of « rse, the German 
corporations accepted this mone i cre t 
most graciously and proceed + 
re us s i 
a V I e x l 
I € We é r 
+-* ( n t t ex t ; 
and services pf c f 
both our ¢ ( We « i 
pertunity t German pe e 
the goods of | € pay u 
their war d 
I heuld bee pater t de - 
cra gove ent en <¢ a 
un t € v C ; € 
nead work, and could e dece i feel 
themselves e€ I ( s I ead 
industrial production and emplo} t were 
kept at low ebb and prices were | } The 
Junkers, le ¢ elists, and is 
took advantage of the i usion 
and social un! They « ’ Zea une 
derground a! fomented revolt I - 
ted and ors ized and paid t ) 
pre’ t a } oO iz i ° 
unions Finally when th time te e 
of thei tool pige an ol \ 1 
hous er, W put in « ge of the 
Government 
Was our eco! p y r bat 
the cter of fi sm in Germs I we 
con! nt H e! 1 cl r “ iow 
dressing of t t Ss A . c 
sanctions that would I f i} from 
his course We did not Instead, we 
strengthened the ind of the G car- 
telists, who weakened us by 5 1 
America cartel men Ss € they 
streng ened Germany rhe ¢ f - 
culated the industrial and techr al 
handicaps the 1 impose t fore 
were finally forced into this v 
ir Government must add to its ] l 
policy a new and d ent ecor i 
dealing with the other coun ft i 
We must write this fund t pring 
into our for I y. Wen f i 
leave it to ¢ to manage indeper 
our international e iomic affairs I 
been disastrous in the past; it Vv id be 
catastrophic in the future 
Ou Governm t has this } Vv 
not merely because of ou 
( er United N but | e j } 
such t bea g upon tl A 
own people. Enlightened é - 
ness makes nece y the <« f f 
such a} cy 
Wars cost t much Wars e too 
much. Wars are a bad in\ ! y 
hard-headed mater ( N 
They result in_an erosion of 
naterial resour« Eaco time t ea 
deeper gash on the face of the N 
t e they s&s df he d ( - 
re of toy f 
oil of material I 1 
fauity « n I y t i 
t joes tnen ¥ 1e€ I a € 1 
our economic ] ( 
We have worked our r € 
heavil this \ We |! , 
them without ir b r We ive - 
leashed great national resour e 
and technol y t fight th r 
of all time 
We have discovered that our « 
capable of producing a national f 
almost #200,000,000,.000 a year, wi ) 
of our most physically capable , 
men and wome n serving outside the | - 
ductive field, in the armed forc f the - 
tion. While we have been spending our re- 
sources, material and huma 0 
come to a great economic self 
a nation. If we can produce f 
$200,000,000,000 a year with 10,000,000 
people away from home, wh 
when they come back. 











With t economic self-realization comes 
national ¢€ comic responsibility. We must 
maintain and increase the national output. 
We must k » on increasing it. Many of the 
great technolegical strides made in the course 
of t war can be turned to peacetime use. 
Technclogy has found the philosopher's 
st e, much sought after in the Dark 
Ages, whi juld transform the baser metals 
t rold {mn our scientific processes we can 
transform mcre materials to basic uses than 
these hunting the philosopher's stone could 
have dreamed of 

Synth materials, which are nothing 
more than new materials, can help us build 
preater post-war prosperity. In the one field 
of housing, if technology is given free play, 
Americans can have better homes, made of 
glasses and nlastics and fitted out with elec- 


tronic household appliances, than they have 


ever had before. A consumer survey by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce finds 
that 1,540,000 families expect to have more 


than $7,000,000,000 to spend on new homes 
af h This should be taken as the 
minimal and most conservative figure. 
America could spend ten billions a year for 
10 years before the entire population is de- 
cently housed. This higher goal should be 
~aimed at 

Officials of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
visualize 300,000 planes plying the skies over 


after tne war 


America within 3 years after the war. The 
main problem will not be to build 200,090 
planes—we can turn out that many new 


planes at present rates of production in the 
3 vears after the shooting stops. But, just es 
every transportation development has re- 
sulted in a boom in this continent-wide Na- 
tion, so will the development of aviation re- 
quire a colossal network of facilities. The 
nutomcbile required new roads all over the 
country, filling stations, traffic lights, repair 
shops, auto-parts shops, roadside facilities 
for travelers, overpasses and underpasses, and 
a usand and one necessities and con- 
veniences and safety devices that have be- 
come commonplace 

The highways of the air will need no pave- 
ment, but the landing fields will need new 
and better pavement to withstand the impact 
of fiying giants—-already in England bomber 


th 


runways have been built that are 9 feet of 
solid concrete. There will arise new prob- 
lems in airway traffic engineering that will 


dwarf those experienced up to now, either in 
peacetime or wartime, There must be new 
fields, new runways, new radio devices, new 
control towers, new radio ranges, new airway 
beacons, new airway terminals at new fields, 
new terminals at old fields as present facili- 
ties are outgrown. Flight training, with fa- 
cilities and equipment, will develop into a 
vast educational system. Touring by air will 
expand into a gigantic commercial enterprise. 

In addition to the post-war job of produc- 
ing new automobiles and washing machines 
and refrigerators and other consumer goods 
which have been out of production for the 
duration, there will be a great and vast range 
of possibilities in the fields of health, recrea- 
tion, hospitalization, education, which will 
offer more jobs, a better standard of living, 
lization of our technological po- 


and the rea 
tential. 

American productive capacity will be in- 
finitely greaver after the war than in 1939. 


If we permit our domestic standards of con- 
sumption to fall short of what the country is 
able to produce, we are faced with the specter 
of unemployment. Granted such a condi- 
tion, the obvious method of avoiding such un- 
employment is the capturing of foreign mar- 
kets. This brings into play considerations 
not only of the American tariff and its rela- 
tion to international trade but of the effect 
upon the living standards of other people re- 
sulting from the loss of their foreign trade 





through American competition. What be- 
comes necessary, therefore, is to create condi- 
tions which would permit the fullest resump- 
tion of international trade for the purpose of 
increasing the consuming power of backward 
countries. This means a policy of capital in- 
vestment and development in such countries 
as India, China, and Africa; this means the 
of standards of living in these 
backward countries which will encourage an 
increase in their consuming purchasing power 
and will result in an increase in demand for 
the preducts of our Nation. This plan is 
based on a philosophy different than that of 
economic imperialism, for economic imperial- 
ism is based upon the theory of the exploita- 
tion of poorer states by larger states. Full 
economic development must be encouraged 
in all of these countries—otherwise we will 
be repeating the errors of the past and laying 
the foundation for the entrance of the Third 
World War. 

At the same time, as our economic policy 
is increasing production and raising the 
standard of living at home, we must engage 
in raising the standard of living in other 
countries. We must do it, in our own in- 
terest, and we have the means to doit. When 
the cease-firing order comes and the guns 
are stilled around the globe, we will hay on 
hand more machine tools than all the rest 
of the world. Our home needs for machine 
tools will be less than our supply. But to the 
less economically developed nations machine 
tools will be more precious than rubies. For 
these are the machines that make machines, 
and machines are what these nations need. 
If we sell nvachine tools to South America, to 
China, to Russia, to India, to the Near East, 
we will help them to build their own pros- 
perity, and in exchange we can obtain raw 
materials for which we have need. 

Industrial leaders foresee in the indus- 
trialization of South America after the war 
an enormous market for capital goods. Here 
is a need to be filled for the economic good 
of 84,000,000 people. Machinery, machine 
tools, and the know-how about machines can 
be poured into the Latin-American countries 
for years before these nations are entirely 
converted from peonage to industrial pro- 
duction. 

China, a country with a population of 458,- 
000,000 people, has already made a 5- to 
10-year plan to develop basic industries, and 
expects to have a larger over-all plan of 20, 
30, or even 50 years to bring this great na- 
tion to the full flower of its possibilities. 
China will be a market for machinery, ma- 
chine tools, and industrial know-how for 
many years to come. 

Russia, with its 193,000,000 people, perhaps 
more than any other country, will have im- 
mediate need for vast amounts of equipment, 
machines, and tools to help restore its peace- 
time life. But Russia has already advanced 
far toward technological self-sufficiency, and 
more than any other nation is prepared to 
trade with the United States of America on 
a quid pro quo basis. 

India, with its 389,000,000 people, when it 
is freed from colonial status, will open new 
avenues for the entry of American heavy 
goods. 

The nations of Africa, the Near East, and 
other parts of the world, will develop in great 
economic strides if given the opportunity. 
And with every one there can be worked out 
agreements of a peaceful and friendly eco- 
nomic nature which will act for prosperity 
and against the possibilities of another war. 
With good management we can increase the 
consumers of the world by 1,000,000,000—or 
in other words, double the world’s produc- 
tion and consumption. 

The United States must take the leader- 
ship in this kind of international economics. 
We are highly industrialized, we are a large 


raising the 
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and a strong nation with many resources, ang 
we are capable of leadership. We should 
cept the role of leadership. 

In many ways the Germans have shoy 
superior ability in marshaling their eco. 
nomic resources, though no one in his sens; 
can justify the ruthless and unscrupul 
manner and purposes of their economic mo. 
bilization. They encouraged and sponsoreg 
research and technology, and with limiteg 
natural resources they have been able to 
wage a war which will require the best ef. 
forts of the three greatest world powers t 
defeat them. When they found themselves 
lacking in natural petroleum, they set to 
work to discover the oil that can be proc. 
essed from coal and from vegetable sources 
They extracted medicines, dyes, and perfumes 
from coal. In this country we have put 
thousands of research people to work investj- 
gating petroleum, which is a limited natura] 
resource, and merely tens of technologists to 
work on coal, of which we have a 
capable of lasting hundreds of years 

What the Germans lacked, they set thoi: 
scientists to work to discover in the ma- 
terials they already had or could get. The 
term “ersatz” has become one of amusing op- 
probrium in this country, but Germany fights 
a very effective war, much of it with ersatz 
materials. 

We need to emulate the good things the 
Germans have done, and improve them in our 
own way. We need to sponsor research and 
technology, while at the same time keeping 
free labor and free industry. We need to 
know what we have and can have, so we 
will never again be caught short on ch 
strategic necessities as rubber and quinine 

We must step into the international field 
not haphazardly and catch-as-catch-can, but 
with scientific study and with our eyes wide 
open. We need to train people in co: 
merce and government. If we are going to 
send a man to do business in Brazil, we 
need not only to teach him Portuguese but 
give him the entire background of Brazil, its 
customs and traditions and history as well 
as its products and the operations of its 
Government. We have had too much of the 
club type of businessman in our foreign 
relations. We need representatives who have 
a genuine understanding of people in the 
various countries—people who go there not 
only to get but to give—and the giving and 
getting need to be in terms of the foreign 
country’s background, not merely in 
American tradition and method. 

Our schools and colleges and universities 
will need to apprehend the fact that we are 
becoming an international trading unit. 
They will need to train people thorough 
for work in other countries. We are going 
to need an international specialist corps as 
we have never needed one before, and it i 
the job of the schools to prepare it. It is 
the job of government to back and subsidize 
this training, in order that our national 
economic policy abroad can accomplish what 
we have laid out for it. 

In order to achieve a $200,000,000,000-a-year 
production at home, in order to achieve our 
ideal of relieving other countries from eco- 
nomic want and from the fear of new wars 
arising from economic want, we must desert 
the theory of high prices of the monopolist 
and cartelist—prosperity through scarcity. 
That theory has been tried and found want- 
ing. That theory promised us two cars in 
every garage and two chickens in every pot. 
That theory went down with the depression, 
and no attempt should ever be made to dredge 
it up. 

The encouragement of scientific and tech- 
nical development in America will do much 
to free the American businessman from the 
entanglements of foreign-dominated cartels 
It has been argued in some quarters that in 
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e instances American business interests 
into foreign-cartel arrangements as 
nsive measure, i. e., to protect them 

ir the inroads of ruinous competition 
' ked by the existence of more advanced 
6 tific and technological inventions and 
yveries abroad. If this is true, one 
nod for curbin® the need for the defen- 
artel is to excel other nations in tech- 

1 and scientific development. If we can 
rage the development of new inven- 

, new processes, etc., to enable us to pro- 
materials and commodities to compete 
essfully with foreign inventions and dis- 
ries, we would then not only be destroy- 
the apology for the defensive cartel 

t we would at the same time be raising the 
dard of living at home for the American 
umer. New inventions, new discoveries, 
d make it possible to produce better com- 

ties in greater quantities and at lower 
to the consuming public. 

We must achieve prosperity through maxi- 

production and consumption. The 
,ucopia never produced much out of the 
» end of the horn and it cannot be ex- 
ed todo so now. We must have the full- 
production and the largest sales to the 
est number of people at the lowest pos- 
price throughout the world. We must 
ish the idea of unit profit and adopt the 
ciple of long-range profit. This is an 
rican way of doing business. It has been 
ed by the acid test of practice, and it has 
ked. 

Let us, as American businessmen, put it 
) practice in a bigger and better interna- 
1al way than has ever been tried before. 
it way lies success for all businessmen, 
ther in an office or in a mine or on a 
n. That way lies the only possible hope 

r prosperity and the only possible hope of 

preventing further wars. 





Smearing Our Great Heroes 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


F MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday night, while listening to Walter 
Winchell smear General MacArthur, in 
the same way that he and Drew Pearson 
smeared General Patton some time ago, 
I was reminded of what happened to 
Andrew Jackson more than 100 years 
ago, when he was prosecuted in a New 
Orleans court for trespass in making 
preparations to defend this country 
against a foreign power. In the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, under the head- 
ing “News of Bygone Days,” is found this 
statement, dated March 11, 1844: 

In the Washington news letter received the 
day before yesterday was an article about the 
Senate and House of Representatives having 
passed a bill to restore $1,000 to Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, of the Hermitage, near Nashville, 
which is the amount of a fine imposed on 
him in New Orleans. The bill was signed 
by J. W. Jones, Speaker of the House; Willie 
P. Mangum, President of the Senate; and 
approved February 16, 1844, by John Tyler, 
President. 


Maybe some day we will wake up and 
put a stop to the smearing of our great 
heroes in time of war. 
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Missouri Reunion in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
came to my desk this morning a letter 
written by Lt. Arthur Keimel, United 
States Naval Reserve, who is the chair- 
man, and First Lt. Lyman D. Field, of 
the Marine Corps, advising me there was 
to be a Missouri reunion in the Pacific, 
Sunday, March 26. This is a very inter- 
esting letter and under the permission 
granted me, I include it as part of my re- 
marks: 

Dear FELLOW MissourRIAN: Missourians in 
the armed services of this area will hold a 
Missouri reunion in the Pacific at Kulamanu 
Studios and Gardens, near Diamond Head, 
on Sunday, March 26, 1944, 1100 to 1700. It 
will be a joyous occasion for the meeting of 
old friends and the making of new friends. 


| Joining us in this gathering for good fellow- 


ship will be civilian residents and war workers 
who hail from old “Mizzoo.” 

Lt. Col. T. R. Yancey, United States Army, 
will deliver a real, old-time Missouri oOra- 
tion extolling the ideas and ideals, the sons 
and daughters of Missouri and their notable 
achievements. There will be a _ reverent 
silence during the prayer in memory of the 
brave sons and courageous daughters of Mis- 
souri who in the current conflict have made 
the sacrifice of supreme devotion for our 
country and the holy cause of human freedom 
under God. Chaplain A. L. Jamison, United 
States Army, will offer this prayer. The Mis- 
souri State flag will wave in the breeze along- 
side Old Glory. Missouri songs will be sung 
A program worthy of Missouri’s honor and 
traditions will be present. : 

We Missourians out here would be pleased 
to receive greetings and good cheer from you 
Missourians back home. So, I am asking you 
to send us your greeting by return special- 
delivery air-mail letter. 

May God bless you all always; grant our 
country and our courageous comrades in this 
common struggie for freedom a deserved vic- 
tory, and give us both the wisdom and the 
compassion to win and maintain a just, 
righteous, and lasting peace for all humanity. 

Heartily yours, 
ARTHUR KEIMEL, 
Chairman, Lieutenant, Chaplain Corps, 
United States Naval Reserve. 


Address reply to First Lt. Lyman D. Field, 
United States Marine Corps, Headquarters, 
Fifth Amphibious Corps, care of Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. 





Oil-Meal Distribution in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
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from the chairman of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Conservation Con ee: 


UNITED STATES De? 


OF 


ARTMENT 


AGRICULTURAI 


ADJUSTMENT 





d 7 Vv f 
Cong sman 
H e O 
Cc 
rR MR \ the 

tr Ah ike <¢ [ 
the mechar y te y- 
ments out t it tl you 
n t be inte int of money 
paid out byc I 1 taking 
the liberty of sending you a co; of this 
summary One is for the month of O er 
only and the other is for the 2 months 
November and December 

We have made another payment for Jan- 
uary but the reports are not all « ‘ 
and if you would be interested in it, I will be 
glad to send you one of them as soon as we 
have it 

We are starting right now maki } 
February payment. The March and April 
payment will be made in one check, the same 


as the November and December payment 
probably the early part of May 








I am also enc! I a summary of the oil- 
meal distribution in the State of W n, 
The State triple A committee has appointed 
a feed advisory committee t as in an 
equitable distribution to mixers, dealers, and 
feeders of the meal received under | i Pro- 
duction Order No. 9 (Rev. 3 which is the 
20-percent set-aside order. We are attach- 
ing the names of the State feed adv y com- 
mittee. We have made several ] s of 
the State and find that the sh f f il 
meal was about the same over the entire 
State and for that reason, to date, } > used 


primarily as a distribution pattern the animal 
units of each county 

Upon a motion of the committee for the 
last 2 months 15 percs 
cated to the State was given to the big mixers 
of which we have five in the State. Our defi 
nition of a big mixer has been someone sell- 
ing his mixed feeds in two or more Stat and 
the balance is distributed through the triple 
A committee in the county to dealers shows 
ing the most need for it 


nt of the amount ¢ 


I might say that in our last month's al- 
location triple A committees designated the 
dealers who were to receive the « pay the 


bill of lading, and divide the meal as re- 
quested by the county triple A committee. 

The county triple A committees were asked 
to report back to the State triple A commit- 
tee, the names of the dealers and the amount 


received by each. To date 63 counties, of 
the 69 receiving meal, 2 counties in the 
northernmost part of the State were not 
interested, have reported and they will all 


be in within a few days, part of this ad 


being caused by the late shipment of meal. 

The 63 counties that have reported back 
report that 786 dealers received meal out of 
the amount allocated by the State feed ad- 
visory committee which is an average of 
5.47 tons per dealer. When complete re- 


ports are in I am sure that approximately 
every dealer in the State will have had some 
meal out of the February allocation of 5,695 
tons. 

Without any doubt the lack of protein 
meals has held back milk production some- 
what in the State of Wisconsin and anything 
that can be done to get a more adequate sup- 
ply to the dairy farmer will ,reatly aid in 
keeping up the milk production and any 
suggestions that you might have of a more 


equitable distribution after it received 
would be very welcome. 
Yours very truly 
WALTER F. KATTERHENRY 
Chairman, Wisconsin Agricultu 
Cc rvation Committee, 
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Dairy Feed Payment Summary 
OCTOBER PRODUCTION SOLD PERIOD 
Hun 
Num- | dred- | Pound 
am oaeali = - oa — Payment 
ducers milk sold | 
id | 
J Crosse 1, 596 43, 812 106, 649 $17, 409. 56 
Monroe 8, 281 | 100, 721 04,876 | 34, 011. 34 
Juneau 1, 640 10, 869 48, 492 | 14, 200. 38 
Crawford... 1, 847 70, O84 3, 372 | 22, 630. 0S 
Grant 4, 154 172, 191 82,473 | 54, 056. 22 
Jowa 2, 426 153, 384 18, 327 | 46, 748. 28 
Lafayette 2,362 | 167, 836 11,369 | 50, 805. 56 
Ric land... 2, 806 133, 805 6, 003 40, 408, 62 
Sak. 222. 3,034 | 119,948 | 65,626 | 38, 609. 44 
Vernon..........! 4,112 | 155, 334 54, 761 | 48, 700. 64 
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NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER-——-PRODUCTION SOLD 






























































PERIOD 
- — — - a 
Ta Crosse 1,575 | 95, 525 | 234, 739 |$38, 047. 06 
Monroe... 3,270 | 206,731 | 180, 187 | 69, 226. 78 
Juneau : 1, 608 84, 381 86, 155 | 28, 769. 50 
Crawford... 1, 784 93, 588 41, 453 | 29, 734. 52 
(rant 4, 036 4, O70 | 103, 328 | SO, 354. 12 
Towa , 281 | 196,954 | 21,957 | 59, 964. 48 
Lafayette 2, 391 0), SOR 15,407 60, S58. 68 
Richland... ‘ 2.7%) | 184, 718 8,610 | 56, 059. 80 
Sauk kare i 3, 237,905 | 1 604 | 76, 799. 26 
VOOR connenn 3, 960 | 218, 471 79, 702 | 68, 729. 38 























Twenty-first Illinois Congressional Dis- 
trict Goes Over Top in War Bond Pur- 
chases 





























EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to call attention to the splen- 
did record achieved by the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Illinois, which I 
am privileged to represent in Congress, 
with reference to the sale of War bonds 
in the Fourth War Loan drive which 
ended recently. 

I am proud to report to my colleagues 
that all four counties in my district— 
Christian, Macoupin, Montgomery, and 
Sangamon—far surpassed their quotas, 
not only for E bonds, but for all other 
bonds as well, and that their records as 
individual counties exceeded the State- 
wide percentage in Illinois. 

The information I cite, which is from 
data compiled by Mr, Omer Poos, well- 
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known attorney at law of Hillsboro, IlL., 
Montgomery County, follows: 


Percentages sold 


The total percentage for the State of 
Illinois was 133.5 percent; the average 
percentage quota for the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Illinois for E 
bonds was 162.4 percent; and the gen- 
eral average for all other bonds was 
144.62 percent. Thus it is observed that 
the Twenty-first Illinois Congressional 
District oversold the State percentage by 
11.12 percent. 

Once more has the Twenty-first Con- 
gressional District of Illinois demon- 
strated its determination to support the 
war effort to the fullest capacity. This 
has been true, not only in the present 
instance, but in every campaign regard- 
less of whether it has dealt with man- 
power, salvage, finance, or charity. 

The Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois is 100 percent plus be- 
hind the successful prosecution of the 
war, and its citizens will continue to 
make every possible contribution to 
hasten that day of complete and final 
triumph over the enemies of our Nation. 





Ships on the Ohio River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am including 
herewith an editorial from the Enquirer, 
of Cincinnati, issue of March 10, 1944, 
concerning the construction of ships on 
the Ohio River. The article reads as 
follows: 

SHIPS ON THE OHIO 


The seafaring men who settled Marietta in 
1788 built sailing vessels. These they loaded 
with salt meat and grain and, successfully 
making the long inland voyage to the Gulf, 
went their several ways to distant salt water 
ports. This was regarded then as a miracle 
of enterprise; indeed it was. We in Cincin- 
nati built a brigantine that went to Phila- 
deiphia. 

And how history is repeating itself. On 
the upper Ohio we are building for the Army 
and Navy many ships of from 3,000 to 5,000 
tons capacity. It reveals no military secret 
to say that we have seen dozens of them 
passing the public landing and, slipping 
under our bridges, go westward and south- 
ward accompanied by our good wishes and 
high hopes. It may be when the war is over 
Uncle Sam will send one of them back, a 


| 








battle-scarred veteran, flying its 


triumph to gladden our eyes. - 

A few years ago it seemed ridiculous ang 
beyond imagination to think of constructing 
seagoing vessels in the heart of the c nti- 
nent. But in these days nothing ts imposs|. 
ble. And if the 9-foot channel in the Ohio 
is deepened, there is no reason why what is 


now a wartime necessity may not be a pe; 
manent industry. 


The State Soldier-Vote Bil! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editoria] 
reprinted in the New York PM for March 
13, 1944: 


THE STATE SOLDIER-VOTE BILL 


If that abomination of abominations, the 
compromise soldier-vote bill, is adopted by 
Congress and is not vetoed by the President, 
then the State of New York will require some 
such measure as that recommended by Gov- 
ernor Dewey in his special message if New 
York soldiers are tO have any chance of 
voting. 

The suggested New York bill, however 
simply proves the absurdity of this insist- 
ence on State ballots. Here’s what is going 
to happen if Congress adopts the so-called 
compromise and New York, as a result, passes 
the bill which the Governor recommends 
Some Watertown boy in a fox hole over in 
New Guinea decides that he would like tc 
exercise his American right of franchise. The 
result is, he sends in an application for a 
New York State ballot. After the application 
reaches Albany, if it ever does, a ballot is 
mailed to him. By that time he may be in 
the Marshall Islands or in Attu. When the 
ballot catches up with him, the next Presi- 
dent will have been inaugurated. 

What injustice to America’s fighting men 
Here are the men who are fighting our war 
to preserve our democracy and a studied at- 
tempt is being made to make it just as dif- 
ficult for them to vote as possible. Consider 
our own boys from Jefferson County, just 
by way of an example. They are scattered 
from one end of the world to the other. They 
are in Burma, in India, in North Africa, in 
the Middle East, in Italy, in Great Britain, 
in the Aleutians, in the southwest Pacific, in 
the Gilberts. 

Yet in order that these boys vote some 
one must get to them not a ballot, simply, 
but their own particular ballot, the ballot 
which contains the names of the nominee 
for member of assembly from Jefferson 
County, the ballot which contains the names 
of the congressional nominees for this par- 
ticular district. 

And what applies to the Watertown boys 
applies to the boys of tens of thousands of 
different communities all through this coun- 
try. Instead of one ballot, we are going to 
have tens of thousands of ballots, all dif- 
ferent, and no one can vote unless he gets 
his own particular ballot. 

Back in the days of the Civil War when 
regiments were organized from one particu- 
lar section, such State ballots might be feasi- 
ble. For example, then we had the Tenth 
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in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Southern Milk versus Oleo,” 
; ; together with an accompanying table 
‘ in the Union n- aad ae : : a ae one ».4 NSION F REMARKS 
that for the men in that company both of which were published in Hoard’s EXTE ION OF REMARKS 
5§ parate ballots may be necessary Dairyman of September 25, 1943. ; 


ps more because in the State of There being no objection, the article, HON. ADO Pu J. SABATH 
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} heme mate } nowt é . eam anttl an ainiatnintitine tated aavl DAI 
alone, there may be nearly 40 sepa- together with the accompanying table, 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp oe SLs 
1? s+ 


uu men of such a company lined as follows: IN THE HOUS 
nxious to register their choice for Pres- 


of the United States. A worried com- SOUTHERN MILK VERSUS OLEO Tuesday, March 14, 1944 





met 


f OF REPRESENTATIVES 






clerk sorts over his ballots. “Are you One of our readers has asked us to com- : c : . 
A . Mr. §S f * Sneokey mder 
Pennsylvania?” the clerk asks the first ment on an editorial appearing in the Texas Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker under 
v9 ‘T 1 ‘ ae le > Xx ‘marks i hy > = 
in the line. “No,” he replies, “I live in ition of the Progressive Farmer, but for leave to extend my remarks in the RE 
. + . , nr sly hea llawino — 
” “Sorry,” says the clerk with final- some reason omitted from the Carolinas- orD, I include the following edito | 































































‘ itor) 
he Oregon ballots missed. All we hav Virginia edition. This editorial takes the or- from the Chicago Times of March ll, 
» ballots for Pennsylvania and Georgia.’ ganized dairymen to task for nterest 1944: 
i this is the way the Congress of the in anti-oleomargarine legislatic argues THE SOLDIER-VOTE MESS 
d States intends to provide the right that the mal ture of ¢ garine — chal Charles I. Austin— 
chise to the fighting men of ri of cottonseed < und so is . . 4 . 
: = 7 a ! n a l f ¢ res ! He 
e open sanction and appre v Le ~~ S u = ee wrote to those who had fot t I 
Members of Congress from north In seeking factual d ta on thi old-tin ballot for men womer! m ¢ n 
controversy, we consulted various Govern- . " 
n t report and from them cx nil the 
ment rej] S and from them compiled the is not exa ; i why you 
_ neingeg shle or > ‘1) ose e 
accompanying table For the purpose of are yposed to a bill which d 7 : 
bringing the comparison to a per farm basi manner as to permit a soldier to 1 Are 
Southern Milk versus Oleo we used data for the 10 leading cotton Sta u afraid he will not 5 VOU 
as well as the United States as a whole If C . is it ¢ } 1 t ! = 
we had used all the States producing cotton, norant and therefore unworthy to ¢« s 
,TENST J 1 RPEMAPEKS 8 1 ; : ; = : a . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS W would have shown up this old oleomar- his judgment 
c garine propaganda in an even worse light “These questions call for el f ind 
wrine th yast ( e 3 ilk production vou. sil tter } ea od ¢ 
HON ROBERTM LAFOLLETTE re Durin he pa : 10 years milk jf ju OI you, ! be have ¢ l 
LUN. Te Livi ith. ia y VAN. in the 10 cotton States has increased 20 per- Mr. Roosevelt led I : . 


OF WISCONSIN cent and total sales of milk frofh farms in<- lot bill a ilraud Governor D y ft ks 


N 17 ON D STATE creased by 31 percent. In the same period the Federal ballot was “a blank | é f 
rupr cpr A XN ~ : . 1} ' ‘ ' 

THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | creamery butter production advanced 50 per- paper rhe thing on ¥ h ¢ € has 
esday, March 14 (legislative day of cent and factory cheese production was ( 


Monday, February 7), 1944 tripled. Thus it would appear that the Se a ree ee en; 








farmers in theSe States had an increasing have a major political issue 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I interest in protecting tl dairy ma f 1 
unanimous consent to have printed in imitation product eae aie 








Cottonseed and dairy data for 1939 
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Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
' cottonseed products at mill ‘ Monday, February 7), 1944 
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They have seen great nations disgusted 
by factionalism and negationism in legisla- 
tive chambers and willing to surrender to 
demagogs prepared to promise them peace, 
action, and security 

Is it possible that the American people 


actually regard themselves as utteriy and for- 
ever immune to the calamities which have 
marked the march of despotism in Europe 
and Asia? 


Is it possible that the Congress and Presi- 
dent of the United States can pursue un- 
scathed in the coming haif century the 


methods they have followed during the past 
25 years? Are they prepared by organization, 
pri cedure, knowledge, and spirit to cope suc- 
cessfully with the pressing and complicated 
issues of government already crowding in 
upon them—issues almost certain to become 
more pressing and more complicated in the 
years immediately ahead? 


THREE SLEEPING RESOLUTIONS 
That a few Members of the present Con- 
gress are disturbed by such questions is made 
evident in three resolutions which have been 
introduced since it opened in January 1943. 
The first is a proposal by Senator RosErtT 


M. La FouuetrTe, Jr., Wisconsin Progressive, 
for reduc and streamlining the commit- 
tees of the Senate in the interest of a more 


efficient transa 

The second 
the House of 
tive Estes EKEFrauver to 
such a way as to make 
House to invite heads of departments and 
independent agencies to report and answer 
questions on the floor of the House 

The third is a joint resolution, sponsored 
by Representative Monroney and Senator 
MaLoney, which calls for the creation of a 
joint committee empowered to investigate 
and report on the whole problem of efficient 
congressional procedure and efficient methods 
for conducting the relations between Con- 
gress and the President. 

But at the moment these resolutions seem 
to be sleeping in committee rooms and there 
are few overt signs that a majority of Sen- 
ators and Representatives are looking beyond 
their noses in this respect or ever dream that 
the deluge may come in their Own time, in- 
stead of after they are safely interred in their 
graves. 

After all, aren't they working hard in com- 
mittees, answering letters and telephone calls, 
running errands for constituents, making 
speeches on the floor, talking fast and furi- 
cusiy in cloak rooms and caucuses, and 
answering back when the President tells them 
that they are trying to commit a fraud on the 
people of United States? Yes. But is 
that enough? 

Meanwhile questions asked in Congress and 


ction of public business. 

a resolution introduced in 
Representatives by Representa- 
amend the rules in 
it possible for the 


iS 


is 


the 


by citizens seeking information concerning 
their Government remain unanswered. 
Meanwhile, save on rare occasions, debates 


in the House and 
ever, grave issues 
to say nothing of 
sponsibility se 
Capitol Hilla 

Now, exact 


Senate are as desultory as 
continue to be undefined, 
joined, and an air of irre- 
ms to hang thickly over the 
well as the White House. 
information and a Sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of public authorities 
are certainly indispensable to the conduct 
and maintenance of constitutional govern- 
ment, at least in the long run. Surely none 
will deny the essential truth of this propo- 
Sition. Nevertheless, it is repeatedly flouted 
in Congress and by the President. 

In order make this point clear and ex- 
plicit, let us take a single illustration out of 
the many available to anybody who studies 
and observes the transaction of public busi- 
ness in Washington. 

On November 26, 1943, Senator HucH A. 
Butter, of Nebraska, made a report to the 
Senate on our financial operations in Latin 
America. Now, I do not know Senator BuTLEr. 


to 
UC 





Nor do I pretend to judge here the merits of 
his argument or the case he raised, although 
I have probably given more time to the mat- 
ter than the average busy American citizen. 
Nor do I here pass upon the motives of Sena- 
tor BuTLeR or his critics. All I want to do 
is to call attention to the way in which a 
piece of public business is handled in Wash- 
ineton,. 

In the course of his report, Senator BUTLER 
stated: “Our actual expenditures, commit- 
ments, and extensions of credit in or for 
Latin America during the 3 years 1942, 1943, 
1944 total more than $6,000,000,000.”" The 
Senator went on to say that a considerable 
part of this money was being spent in ways 
that did not advance good relations between 
the United States and Latin America. 


ALL IS CONFUSION 
Leaving out of account the rhetoric of the 


business, there stands the Senator's state- 
ment about the $6,000,000,000. Surely Con- 
gress and the people have a right to know 


whether the figure is approximately true or 
is grotesquely false 

The Constitution provides explicitly: “No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by 
law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time.” 
Since no military secrets were involved in the 
meee fact cf the $6,000,000,000, Congress and 
the people were entitled to know about it. 
Well, what @id they learn? 


According to the Associated Press, Nelson 
Rockefeller issued a statement as follows: 
“Spending and commitments to spend in 


Latin America in the last 3 years by all Gov- 
ernment agencies, including military and 
naval installations, total less than $6,000,- 
000,600.” In other words, it seemed that Sen- 
BuTLER was 10 times wrong, absurdly 
wrong 

On the same day, Senator MCKELLAR, acting 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who, if anybody, might be supposed 
to know, declared cautiously: “If I under- 
stand correctly, $2,207.000,000 is all that has 
been spent down there for every purpose, in- 
cluding the purchase of war materials.” So 
it looked for a moment as if Senator BuTLER 
was either careless or frightfully ignorant, 
and trying to make trouble for the adminis- 
tration. Either that or the three gentlemen 
did not know what they were talking about or 
were talking through their hats. 

In any event, that queer bird known as 
John Q. Citizen, who has to pay taxes to meet 
the bill whatever it is must have felt more 
cross-eyed than ever. For his edification, 
newspapers, magazines, and columnists 
poured out ink like cuttlefish, making the 
air thicker than a London fog. After read- 
ing a bale of clippings I felt like Old Ben 
Turpin himself, and awaited more enlighten- 
ment. 

On January 20, 1944, Senator BuTLER opened 
up again. He presented to the Senate a long 
and detailed schedule, checked by certified 
public accountants and citing the dccumen- 
tary sources of each major item. Accord- 
ing to this schedule, the total figure in the 

ase in question was $5,733,953,534, as far as 
independent Latin-American countries alone 
were concerned. That is not far from the 
original claim, $6,000,000,000. 

Some debate then took place. There 
seemed to have been some confusion among 
Senator BuTLER’s critics over the period cov- 
ered. But his figures were not refuted. Sen- 
ator McKerxiar, instead of tearing them to 
pieces and giving the facts, if he could, laid 
special emphasis on the importance of main- 
taining the good-neighbor policy. Senator 
BuT.Ler agreed with him on that policy but 
wanted to know whether the methods of ex- 
penditure pursued were actually doing good 
or harm. 


ator 
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After Senator BuTLER’s new accounting 
made public, a person supposed to be speak 
for the State Department deplored the j; 
dent as injurious to the good-neighbor po}- 
icy, but did not, perhaps cou!'d not, tear j 
Senator BuTLER’s schedule item by item ; 
give the correct total. 

The story could be extended indefinit 
but that figure of $6,000,000,000 still rem 
a mystery. 

My point is made. There is someth 
fundamentally wrong and irresponsible jy 
legislature and an executive departm 
which cannot settle such a question on th 
sasis of positive knowledge within 24 hou 
In any efficient and responsible government 
it could be so settled and would be. No mili- 
tary secrets are involved—just the brute fact 
of a €6,000,000,000 bill which taxpayers w 
have to meet cr not. 

Here the case is rested and I submit 
candid readers the proposition that the meth- 
ods and machinery of the legislative anq 
executive departments at Washington need ; 
drastic overhauling in the interest of safety 
for constitutional government. 


Save the Soil 


EXTEI.SION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD a Short statement entitled “Save 
the Soil,” which was prepared by Jerry 
Eddings, a member of the Mound Valley 
4-H Club, of Hominy, Okla. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in ths 
REcorD, as follows: 


George Washington siid, “Nothing, in my 
opinion, would contribute more to the wel- 
fare of the State than the proper manage- 
ment of lands.” And today more than ever 
before, the future of the entire Nation is de- 
pendent upon the soil. If all the thin cover- 
ing of fertile soil would suddenly vanish all 
life would cease from the earth within a year 
Many people have begun to realize this is 
gradually happening to our soil, but not 
enough people are doing anything about it 
If you will just look around at the deep 
gullies, the eroded hillsides, and the farms 
where the soil has become too poor for one 
to obtain a living from it you will realize the 
problems we are facing today. But, my 
friends, it takes more than realization—it 
takes action. We must remember that soil 
conservation is a problem in the entire Na- 
tion and cannot be solved by just a few con- 
scientious farmers. 

The flood-control measures that are being 
considered will help greatly in controlling the 
water that has carried away millions of tons 
of our fertile soil, but we must carry on other 
soil-conservation practices. We must carry 
on practices that will not only prevent the 
further depletion of soils, but we must also 
rebuild the soil that has been washed or 
blown away. The place to begin is on ou! 
own individual farms. We must not wait 
until our soil is deposited in river beds. The 
wind and water erosion of our land has de- 
pleted more soil, has caused more poverty 
has brought more business failures, has 








*ht more short-time school terms, has 
more churches, and brought about 

e depression than all other factors com- 
We, as 4-H Club members, are the future 
rs. We are the men and women of 
w, and these are our problems. Now 

he time for us to start doing something 
t it. We must encourage terracing on 
own and our neighbor’s land; we must 
the crops that will rebuild our soil 
increase its fertility. We must cooper- 
ith agencies that are sponsoring soil 
rvation. But it takes more than co- 
ration; it takes action on our part. We 
not wait for someone else to do our 
Like our forefathers who builded 
own log houses, it is our job to protect 
own lands and put into practice the 
wledge we have gained from our county 
ents. We must accept the responsibility 
advance the soil conservation of Amer- 
keeping in mind that it is not America’s 

) to protect our soil, but our job, as Amer- 
ns, to protect, reclaim and rebuild our 


Numbers of gullies now remind us 
We should build our land to stay, 

And departing leave behind us 
Fields that will not wash away. 


When our boys assume the mortgage 
On the land that’s had our toil, 

They'll not have to ask the question, 
“Here's the farm, but where's the soil?” 





Post-War Air Transportation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
7 m of post-war air transportation as it 
elates to ships is now of great moment. 
It requires the consideration and most 
earnest thought of every Member of the 
Congress. Under unanimous consent to 
extend mry remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I present a statement of Ad- 
niral Land made before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

January 13, 1944, on the subject. 

If denied the right to use aviation, the 
American merchant marine is put in a 
strait jacket, competition with foreign 
shipping will be destroyed, and the mer- 
chant marine will again be driven from 
the seas. The merchant marine is essen- 

1 to the maintenance of foreign com- 
merce, to the promotion of foreign com- 
merce, and to the maintenance of peace 
in the world. If we had possessed an 
adequate merchant marine in the days 
before World War No. 1 and World War 
No. 2, I am confident that neither of 
those wars would have come. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL £. 8. LAND, CHAIRMAN 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, BEFORE 
THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COM- 
MITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WITH 
RESPECT TO OCEAN-AIR TRANSPORTATION ON 
JULY 13, 1944 
You have asked me to express my views 

with respect to legislation pertaining to Civil 

Aeronautics, particularly the bill (H. R. 3421) 

now pending before the House Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which di- 
rectly affects the American merchant marine 
and its place in the post-war economy. Ian 
glad to have this yy tunity and you know 
that I appreciate to the fullest the zeal and 
the intelligence which this committee applies 
in all matters having to do with the merchant 
marine 

Th> Maritime Commission is planning on 
the assumption that the broad , 
United States with the coming of peace l 
include the development and expansion of 
American import and export foreign com- 
merce to encourage a maximum of employ- 
ment at home, to meet responsibilities de- 











volving upon the United States in regard to 
areas and peoples abroad, and to secure to 
our people the overseas transportation fa- 
cilities and experience as a bulwark of na- 
tional defense. The American merchant 
marine is an instrument for the maintenance 
and stimulation of the export and import 
commerce of the United States. The same 
thing is true of our overseas air services, 
present and future. Ships and planes are 
not an end in themselves; they are a means 
toanend They are arms or instruments of 
the nation, its people, and its government, 
to carry on and to insure the movement of 
its overseas commerce to meet the needs of 
commerce and national defense in time of 
war or peace. 

That commerce and the instrument of that 
cemmerce, as you know, are peculiarly subje 
to competition from the aims and plans and 
instruments of foreign countries playing 
leading parts in the world economy 

These fundamental matters, I believe, 
place a duty upon the Maritime Commission 
to look forward in the interests of keepir 
the merchant marine and developing it in 
such ways as to enable it to function as an 
effective instrument of our foreign commerce 
in the face of foreign competition. This is 
quite a different matter than the supervision 
and promotion of domestic commerce. In 
the domestic field, the Government has ab- 
solute control subject to the constitutional 
requirements with respect to due process, 
and so forth. In the international field the 
Government has no such breadth .of con- 
trol. Different considerations therefore ap- 
ply in administering policies in the field of 
foreign commerce and overseas transporta- 
tion. Transportation on and over the inter- 
national waters calls for facilities, experience, 
and policies geared to meet national needs 
in relation to international considerations. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was en- 
acted to enable the United States to develop 
an American merchant marine and to main- 
tain it in the face of the very effective com- 
petition from the merchant marines of other 
countries. This competition of foreign ship- 
ping companies will continue after the war 
and it is certain that our air lines engaged 
in foreign transportation will be faced with 
very active competition from foreign air lines 

In many foreign countries the transoceanic 
air lines and steamship companies have been 
even before the war and wil!l be further com- 
bined or coordinated so that these countries 
will obtain the advantages of such integrated 
operations. It is natural and logical to co- 
ordinate these forms of overocean transpor- 
tation. A number of foreign shipping com- 
panies have publicly indicated their intention 
of operating air services, some are now par- 
ticipating in proposed trans-Atlantic air 
lines, and before the war there were many 
instances of affiliation between various for- 
eign steamship lines and air lines, all with 
the approval of their governments. 

I do not need to labor the importance of 
overseas transportation as a bulwark of na- 
tional defense. I remind the Congress of it, 
and will continue to remind everyone of it, 
because some persons might even forget the 
lessons of this war. 
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The Maritin 











nm made a report 

to the ch n use Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with re- 
spect to the bill, H. R. 3421, w h involves 
primarily the question of making use of the 
facilities of sh ipping companies in tra cean 
air-lines services rhe Maritir Cc i 

rgested to the Honorable CLarRENceE I 

Lea, chairman of that committee, amend- 
ments which it deems desirable to help to 
carry out the objectives I have ust out- 
lined. I have a copy of this report for your 
information. I feel sure that every membe: 
of this committee and every Member of 
Congress after they have an oppor! y to 
study these matters will realize t} import- 
ance in the post-war period of preparedness 
for the rebuilding and expansion of our for- 
eign trade and the imperative need for strik- 
y off a s CK n ex n the 


iW. or as a result of the interpr 


the law, which would fetter us in a manner 


that « r nati are not fet ed This 
N must not turn ove! scend- 
enc n the air 1 on the sea to possible 
competition of other nations 

The report of the Maritime Comn ion 


to the Honorable CLARENCE F. L&Ea, chairman, 
Committee on Interstate ¢ ; 
merce, House of Representati I 
the provisions of law and more particularly 
he interpretation of law which prevents 











complete a full development of foreign 
transportatic 2 both on and over the sea, 
Since the Ci Aeronautics Board in its deci- 
sions empha izes matters of le tislative history 
aoe to the enactment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and the proposed amend- 
ments to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
which were suggested by the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee in connec< 
tion With ¢ of amendments € ( qa in 

138, I wis out and emp! re with 





care and in some detail that interpretations 
placed upon the provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act are inconsistent with the ex- 
pressed intent and understanding of Cons 
gress and in some respects are contradictory 
to the policy of the Civil Aeronautics Act it- 

t I me that the intent and 
nas been misinterpreted and 





jectives of Congress in en- 

int Marine Act, 1936, and 

tics Act of 1938, cannot be 

attained without amendment t the Civil 


Aeronautics Act. Your committee is familiar 
with much of this history, and particularly 
with the amendments prcposed in 1938 to 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 

The United States Maritime Commission 





believes in the future of the Ame n mer- 
chant marine. The United States Maritime 
Comn n believes in the future of Ameri- 
ican aeronautics. The combined strength of 
the merchant marine and the mari! of 
tomorrow will be the gage of tl strength of 
the United States in foreign and domestic 
commerce. The weakness of one will be re- 
flected in any power of the other 


The United States Maritime Commission 
has been directed by Congress to foster the 
levelopment and encourage the maintenance 
of a merchant marine adequate both for na- 
tional defense and for the needs of our for- 
eign and domestic commerce TI Civ 
Aeronautics Board has been empowered by 
Congress to exercise its powers and duties for 
the encouragement and development « n 


air-transportation system, properly adapted 
to the present and future needs of the fore L 
and domestic commerce of the United States 
of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense Both the United St Maritime 
Commission and the Civil Aeronau B i 


have similar obligations to th 
growth, promote the development and 
strengthen the wv kness of the services under 
their guidance and contr T tated fr - 
cies of Congress are practically identical in 
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the respective objects sought for the mer- 
chant marine and the air-transport system of 
the United States—a strong virile organiza- 
tion, untrammeled by restrictions expressed 
or implied, complementary and auxiliary to 
each other, helping not hindering the growth 
of the other 

In 1937, prior to the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the United States 
Maritime Commissicn reported to Congress 
in an economic survey of the American mer- 
chant marine that 





“In view of the fact that aircraft have a 
definite piace in overseas trade, and in view 
of the further fact that there is a close rela- 


tionship between shipping and overwater fly- 
ing, it is recommended that responsibility for 


the economic development of this new form 
of transport be lodged in the Maritime Com- 
mission.’ 

The policy of Congress, with relation to 
the development of the merchant marine 
states that “it necessary for the national 
defense.” 

Ihe policy of Congress with relation to civil 
aeronautics states that “The Board shall con- 


sider * * * as being in public interest and 
im accordance with the public convenience 
and necessity, (a) the encouragement and 
development of an air transportation system 
properly adapted to the present and future 
heeds * * * of the national defense. 

In the development of both the merchant 
marine and civil aeronautics the United 
States Maritime Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are instructed, directed, 
and empowered by Congress to strengthen 
national defense. Today the Navy, in the 
operation of its surface transport system, 
superbly aided by the merchant marine, finds 
in the Air Forces of the United States help 
and protection. The phrase “keep them sail- 
ing’’ has become an accomplished fact 
through the effectuation of the American 
purpose expressed in the phrase “keep them 
fiying.” The Civil Aeronautics Board has had 
occasion during the present national emer- 
gency to utilize the transportation system 
developed by steamship companies as well 
as air-line companies in the cause of na- 
tional defense, conscious of its value and 
possibilities in the development of the fu- 
ture comme of this Nation. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board in one case early in the 
war stated 

“We find that, on the basis of national 
defense considerations, the air transportation 
of mail, persons, and property as proposed 
by export between the terminal ports of New 
York, N. Y., and Foynes, Irish Free State, is 
required by the public convenience and 
necessity * * *. We believe that the 
needs of national defense would be ade- 
quately met by a temporary certificate to be 
continued in force for as long as the emer- 


rece 


gency likely to occasion the need for such 
service may exist.” 
This decision of the Civil Aeronautics 


Board recognized the auxiliary and comple- 
mentary character of the air service to the 
merchant marine. The granting of the 
afore-mentioned certificate is a clear indica- 
tion that the ownership of air lines by 
steamship companies is an aid in the devel- 
opment of civil aeronautics. 

H. R. 3421, now pending before the Com- 
nittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
provides in section 408 (b) that the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Commission shall not 
be granted to a commron or contract carrier 
other than an air carrier allowing participa- 
tion in aeronautics unless “it finds that the 
transaction or the maintenance of such relas 
tionship will promote the public interest by 
enabling such carrier to use aircraft to public 
advantage in its operations and will not 
restrain competition.” 

This provision of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
thas been narrcwly interpreted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In an address delivered 
by Mr. Harllee Branch, member of the Civil 











Aeronautics Board, on November 11, 1943, he 
stated: 

“The Board has determined that the pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act rigidly 
restrict the participation of the older forms 
of transportation in the air-transport field, 
and this determination is amply supported 
by well-established congressional policy.” 

Mr. Branch implied in his speech that this 
determination is based upon the Biblical 
quotation, “For where your treasure is, there 
your heart will be also,” implying that steam- 
ship companies having much heavier invest- 
ments in surface operations will, if per- 
mitted to engage in air transportation, de- 
vote their major energies to surface opera- 


tions at the expense of air operations. This 
quoted excerpt from the speech of Mr. 
Branch follows the language usec in the 


opinion of the Board in the American Export 
Lines case when, in referring to section 408 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, it stated: 

“Nevertheless, this proviso is extremely re- 
strictive and only those limited air-transport 
services which are auxiliary and supple- 
mentary to other air-transport operations 
and which are therefore incidental thereto, 
can meet the conditions laid down by that 
proviso.” 

Further on ir. an independent opinion Mr. 
Ryan, member of the Board, stated: 

“Thus, a construction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which rigidly limits the partici- 
pation of a surface carrier in the air-transport 
field to cases where the surface carrier 
enabled to use aircraft in its own operation 
to public advantage is in harmony ‘with the 
well-established preexisting congressional 
policy.” 

These two excerpts from the leading case 
discussing the right of steamship-company 
control over air lines are consonant with the 
position taken by the opponents of owner- 
ship of air lines by companies operating other 
forms of transportation. I believe that rigid 
restrictions imposed upon steamship com- 
panies are contrary to the wording and spirit 
of the declaration of policy, for Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, adopted by Congress when it 
stated: 

“The Board shall consider * * * the 
encouragement and development of civil aer- 
onautics.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has ruled that 
its denial of the right of a steamship com- 
pany to enter the air-transport field “is also 
in harmony with well-established congres- 
sional policy.” 

This statement of the Board is, I believe, 
contr ‘dictory to the declaration of policy 
adopted by Congress for civil aeronautics. 
It is drawn from a comparison between rail- 
road control of steamship companies (and 
motor service) and common-carrier control 
of air-transportion system. There is no 
factual basis for such comparison. Develop- 
ment of the air is not dependent upon or 
restricted by tracks upon which trains oper- 
ate or roads over which bus lines travel or 
routes necessarily followed by vessels. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has stated in dis- 
cussing the relationship of its decisions in 
the American Export Line cases with similar 
cases under the Panama Canal Act and the 
Railroad Transportation Act that— 

“As a matter of general principle we recog- 
nize that, in view of the dissimilarity of the 
operation of motor carriers and air carriers 
the principles which aave governed the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in its deter- 
mination of cases involving railroad control 
of motor carriers (and which in a fairly well 
developed form were before Congress at the 
time of the enactment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act) should not be strictly applied 
under the second proviso of section 408 (b).” 

And yet despite this statement in the mat- 
ter of the application of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Co., and other cases, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board holds that a construction of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act which rigidly limits 


is 
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the participation of other forms of t 
portation in the air-transport field, 
harmony with the intent of Congre 
established by the language used in thx 
and by the legislative background of var 

tr. nsportation acts. 

It is thus apparent that an amendment 
the Civil Aeronautics Act must be enacted 
Congress before the Civil Aeronautics B 
will remove present-day restrictions upon 1 
entrance of steamship companies into 
air-transport field. Further argument to th: 
Civil Aeronautics Board that the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the Civil Aeronautics Act 
by it is contrary to the spirit and intent ;: 
words of Congress in its declaration of p 
relative to future development of civil aero- 
nautics will presumably be of no avail. Cj 
Aeronautics Board evidently believes that it 
expressing congressional intent in preclud 
the shipping industry from participati 
the air-transport field. 

Congress authorized and directed t 
United States Maritime Commission to stu 
and to cooperate with vessel owners in devis- 
ing means by which “there may be con- 
structed by or with the aid of the United 
States exprecs-liner or superliner vesse 
comparable with those of other nations, es; 
cially with a view to their use in natio1 
emergency, and the use in connection with 
in lieu of such vessels of transoceanic aircraft 
service,” and “to make recommendation 
Congress, from time to time, for such furthe 
legislation as it deems necessary better to ef- 
fectuate the purpose and policy of this act 

The participation of the maritime industry 
in civil aeronautics is necessary if the United 
States is to have a merchant marine adequate 
for the development of its foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. European nations, through 
their steamship companies, have entered th 
field of aviation. Competition with the mer- 
chart marines of other nations therefore, de- 
mands that the American merchant marine 
be unshackled by arbitrary and narrow in- 
terpretation of civil aeronautics law. Post- 
war competition in shipping will be keener 
and more serious than any heretofore met by 
American steamship companies. Coopera- 
tion between air-transport systems and the 
merchant marine is a condition precedent to 
meeting this post-war competition and the 
maintenance of at least an equal position i: 
foreign commerce with those nations who 
place no restrictions upon the operation of 
Steamship companies in the aviation field. 

The Maritime Commission believes that 
the Maritime Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should advise each with 
the other before final determination in any 
transaction wherein aeronautics problems 
involve or affect the maritime industry. The 
United States Maritime Commission believes 
that these two boards should collaborate in 
determining matters of this nature not only 
when ship lines operate air lines but also 
on routes where the American shipping in- 
dustry does not operate air lines. There 
should be no inhibitions, no prohibitions, 
statutory or otherwise. 

The United States Maritime Commission is 
suggesting an amendment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to accomplish this end. The 
amendments proposed are entirely in ac- 
cord with the stated declaration of policy 
adopted by Congress for civil aeronautics. 
Permission to the maritime industry to en- 
gage in aeronautics would tend to “‘encour- 
age and develop an air-transportation sys- 
tem properly adapted to the present and 
future needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the Post- 
al Service, and of national defense.” 

It would provide additional “competition 
in aviation to the extent necessary to as- 
sure the sound development of an air-trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the 
needs of foreign and domestic commerce.” 

On August 23, 1943, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the matter of the application of 
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as long 
nal intent is cor V 
the legislative background of the 
) and by the lan- 
il Aeronautics Act itself. We 
at a construction of this act 
ts the participation of 1er 
nortation in the air-transp 
ny with the nt of C 


necessary to attain a full 


rtation acts 


a 
pment of our natio 

tem Congressional action 
es a conclusion that the public 
s that the various forms of 

so that ez 
its own sphere indepen mntiy 
rs. We must therefose scrutinize 
iliy each situation in which there exists 
nship between an air carrier and 
common carrier in order to deter- 
t, if there has been an ac sition 
1 within the meaning of the act, 
whether such acquisition would 
tent with the public interest and 
with the provisions of section 408 


be kept distinct, 


ird in its opinion again relied upon 
n of the Panama Canal Act 
Carriers Act, upon which it 
provisions of section 408 (b) of 
Aeronautics Act were patterned, fo 
pose of the Panama Canal amend- 
he act not to forbid railroed 
or control cf steamship 
e use of such ownership 
a manner as to restrict 
interstate commerce 
d's competing 
tate Commerce report 
re presently pending bef 
cs Board 11 applications 
eir subsidiaries, €0 applica 
companies. and 8 applications 
1es. The steamship compa- 
the right to participate in 
Waterman, M -McCor- 
lit Co., Pan Atlantic Coastal 
vigation, and Grace Line 
is speech hereinbefore 


me inquires whether 
imposed nit on the 
carriers operating in both the 
ic and international field Those who 
his question might be able to answer it 
\ if they bore in mind that the 
nautics Act requires the Board to 
und economic conditions in the air- 

ym services.’ 
ss. in giving the Board this direc- 
desired to avoid in air 
tion anything similar the eco- 
agedy of the sh 
us know that 40 or 50 years ago the 
enthusiasm for railroad transporta- 
rcse to such a a zh peek that large num- 
roads were built to serve 
ties oad towns throughout the 
Mii mT ns of dollars were invested in 
se short-line railroads, and practicaliy all 
f these vast sums came from towns, coun- 
es, municipalities, and individuals who had 


¢ 


fervent faith in the prosperity of these en- 


ubtedly 


railroads. 


rt-line r¢ 


ra of the short-line railroads forms a 
chapter in our history. It is a story of 
failure, of bankruptcy, of great losses to in- 
vestors and, in many instances, the complete 
impoverishment of those who had invested 
their life savings in these railroads. 
No one who has the sound development 
the air-transportation industry at heart 
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d upon 
ship comp 


the future of 

the uncertainty facing the 

Board in the matter of t ] 
ternational aviation policy which this G 
may be called upon to under 
immediate post-war period 


stated on occasion that 


2w of the enormous importance 
nsportation i future internati 
ion hat f eral rex ler 
c international aviation 
Government may be called upon to un- 


e immediate post-war period 
mpered by a decision of the 
an unlimited authorization 

This is 
the fact that all other cer- 
olving foreign air tra 
issued by the Board duri t 
gency have been granted on a Senne 
basis and thus are subject to ] 
in the post-war period.” 

Pan American Airways, Inc., recognized 
this decision in an application filed by United 
Airlines Transportation Corporatior ith 
Civil Aeronautics Board when it 1 
Board by letter dated May 2 
was their position that ac 
applications should be with 
determination of the United 


nent’s future policy 


especiaily de- 


g the pre 


reconside 


1ational air transporta I 
at the doubt of the RB 
vernmental policy 

autics ficld. 

The amendments suggested by the United 
States Maritime Commission are not with a 
view to the control of They 
are prompted by the considered judgment 
that it is necessary for the maritime indus- 
try to participate in the air transport field 
if the objectives of the congressional poli 
established for the merchant marine 
be attained and the position of the mercl 
marine in foreign trade is to be a fact 
future of the merchant marine in post- 
competition lies at stake in the decistk 
be made by Congress upon the 
amendments. United States Maritime Com- 
mission would point out that the exclusion 
of the merchant marine by the Civil Aero- 

ics Board has been based upon its find- 

y that the inclusion of the merchant ma. 

ne would not be in the public ir The 

Civil Aeronautics Board, however, has ce- 

fined public interest as used in the act by 

saying that “is not a mere general reference to 
public welfare but has a direct relation to 
fixed statutory objectives.” 

Thus section 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
directs the Board to consider specific objec- 
tives as being in public interest. This sec- 
tion contains the declaration of policy to be 
followed by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The Board has stated: 

“The evidence * * * must be exam- 
ined, therefore, in the light of the criteria of 
public interest thus provided by the act. If 
any provision of the contract under consid- 
eration is found to be in contravention of 
all or any one of the above enumerated fac- 
tors, such provision must be held to be ad- 
verse to the public interest.” 
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aeronautics 


proposed 
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ave 


Bonus for Veterans—Unemployment and 


Taxes After the War 


cae NSIO N OF 


‘ 


HON. |. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


FN H CAROLIN 


SENATE 


REMARKS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


esday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOI . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials, one entitled “The Bonus Bill.” 

titled “And Taxes After 
the 


newspaper. 

There being no objectior 
rials and article were < 
printed in the RrEcorp 

[From the Wa 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLION 


America’s post- 
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istry, Incidentally, it might be a good idea for 
the Ways and Means Committee to invite 
Messrs. Baruch and Hancock to propose for 
its consideration a post-war tax program in 
detail. It would be a pretty tough order, but 
the team of Baruch and Hancock is not one 
that shrinks from rugged assignments. 


rr n and labor last night | 
at a meeting of the International Association 
of Public Employment Services in the Interior 
Department auditorium. Millard Rice, na- 
tional service director of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans’ organization, warned that the 
Veterans’ Administration will have all it can 
do to handle disabled servicemen and pro- 





Y 





posed that able-bodied servicemen be cared 
for through other agencies 
—_ Competition Between Oleomargarine and 
{From the Washington Times-Herald] 


Butter 


THE BONUS BILL 
A $30,000,000,0C0 bonus for veterans of the 


present war is proposed in a bill, drafted by EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

five organizations of veterans of previous OF 

wars, which has been introduced in both 

branches of Congress. HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
The bill would credit service men and 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


women with 83 a day for home service up to 
a maximum of $3,500 each, and #4 a day for 


overseas service up to $4,500, with an extra ea . - _ 
$500 credit for the wounded. All payments Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
above $300 would be in the form of non- Monday, February 7). 1944 


negotiable, tax-free Government bonds, not 


more than one-third of which could be cashed Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Pi esident, I 
in the first 5 years. The bonds would bear ask unanimous consent to have printed 
‘-percent simple interest for those 5 years | 1 the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Who Cries?” from 


and 3-percent compound interest for the 
next 5 Hoard’s Dairyman of September 25, 
“I insist,” says Senator REYNOLDs, of North 1941. 


Carolina, one of the bill’s Senate sponsors, 
“on the right to vote $30,000,000,000 of tax- 
payers’ money to our boys and girls before 
it is all given away to other people.” The cost 
of the bonus, says Representative LESINSKI, 
of Michigan, would be less than the cost of 
4 months of war. 

And that, of course, is one way of looking 
at it. What a $30,000,000,000 addition to the | 
cost of this war might do to the country is 
another question. And whether the Con- 
gressmen whu are eager to vote this bonus 
would be equally eager if—in line with a pro- 
posal by Senator Typrncs, of Maryland—they 
were required at the same time to vote in- 
creased taxes to pay it, is still another. 

The American Legion not among the 
organizations backing this bill. The Legion, 
of course, does not oppose the bonus prin- ine facts as to where lies the real interest of 
ciple, and it is fighting for other benefits for the southern farmer: 
veterans of World War No. 2—help in return- 1. Southern oil mills produced 1,325,241,000 
ing to civilian life, overcoming physicial and pounds of cottonseed oil in 1939. Of this 
educational disabilities, finding jobs. But up production 98,657,000 pounds were used in 
to now the Legion has taken the position that | oleomargarine. In other words, oleomarga- 
the veterans of this war should be allowed rine took less than 8 percent of the produc- 
to decide for themselves whether they want tion of cottonseed oil. In comparison, 86 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WHO CRIES? 

“Organized dairymen have never learned to 
face legitimate competition without crying 
on the Government’s shoulder.” 

So ends a recent editorial in the Texas edi- 
tion of the Progressive Farmer. The editor 
attempts to answer certain criticisms of the 
recent McNutt oleomargarine rulings as made 
by the National Milk Producers’ Federation. 
He emphasizes in particular the great value 
to the southern farmer of the market for 
cottonseed oil supplied by the manufacturers 
cf olecmargarine. 

Without arguing the question, let us exam- 


1S 


bonuses, in what amounts, and on what percent was devoted to other edible products 
terms. and 6 percent was devoted to inedible prod- 
And that, we think, is a right position. ucts. Where does the interest of the South 


lie in this market? 

2. The value at the mill of all cottonseed oil 
produced in 1939 was $77,561,000. Assuming 
the farmer got 50 percent of this, the farm 
value of the 7% percent used in oleomarga- 
rine was $2,886,000. In other words, the 
southern farmer received from the oleomar- 
garine market less than 4 percent of the mill 
owner’s return from the sale of cottonseed 
oil. Is this 4 percent of major interest to the 
South? 

3. There were nearly 2,000,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal produced in 1939, and 
this had a wholesale value of $54,000,000. 
If the cotton farmer received 50 percent of 
this he received nearly 10 times as much from 
the sale of cottonseed meal as from the sale 
of cottonseed oil to the manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine? Is the southern farmer more 
interested in the dairy farm market for cot- 

| tonseed meal cin the oleomargarine market? 
4. The farmers in the 10 Southern States 
producing the most cotton had an income of 
$313,514,000 from dairy products in 1939. 
Compare this with the $2,597,000 farm value 
of cottonseed oil used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. In other words, for each dol- 
lar received from the sale of cottonseed oil 


It does seem a trifle presumptuous for stay- 
at-home oldsters to undertake to decide such 
questions for young men and women not now 
in a position to speak for themselves. 

We have no idea what the 10,000,000 or 
more veterans who return from this war may 
want. If it’s the sort of bonus now pro- 
posed, they may get it. But it seems to us | 
pessible that they'll be more interested in | 
‘opportunities to earn their own livings, make 
their own ways, prosper in a country that can 
start working out of debt instead of going 
deeper in. We believe Congress can serve 
them best at this time, by concentrating on 
measures to have productive jobs ready for 
them in abundance when they come home. 


|From the Washington Times-Herald] 
AND TAXES AFTER THE WAR 

While the Ways and Means Committee is 
simplifying, and we hope strengthening war- 
time taxes, it had better begin the spadework 
on post-war taxes. Whether millions of our 
fighting men return to jobs and opportuni- 
ties—or to unemployment—will depend upon 
how wisely and speedily a peacetime tax 
program is put into effect. 
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to be used in oleomargarine the farme; 
these 10 States received $121 from ¢ 
products. Does this ratio of over 121 

represent the significance of the dairy yn 

to the southern farmer? f 

5. There are 2,713,500 farms in the 10 | 
est cotton States. (We use these part 
States because they represent the 
States having the least interest in dairvin 
The farmers in these 10 States aver i 
dairy income of $115 in 1939 as compared wi 
25 from the sale of cottonseed, $9 from ; 
sale of cottonseed meal, and $1 from the sa\x 
of cottonseed oil used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarire. Does the self-interest of t 
southern farmer lie in the $1 received fro; 
the oleomargarine manufacturer or in the 9 
received from cottonseed meal, or the &1]5 
received from dairy products? 

Further statistical data on this same sub- 
ject will be found in a table appearing in an- 
other column of this issue of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. We can say to the editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer that the dairyman has and j 
using his best efforts in securing legislation 
that will protect his industry. Indeed, we 
might add that the organized dairymen we: 
largely responsible for the present excise 
of 5 cents on certain imported oils, a f 
that has had a material effect on the price 
cottonseed oil. Indeed, it was this tax that 
switched the oleomargarine market fronr the 
use of coconut oil to domestic oils such as 
cottonseed and soybean. In this respect, at 
least, the dairy industry “crying on the Gor 
ernment’s shoulder” seems to have bee 
highly beneficial to the cotton farmer. 

In specific reply to some other points rais¢ 
by the editor of the Progressive Farmer we 
might add that creamery butter is the re 
barometer of the entire dairy market. Th¢ 
churn takes the surplus from all other dai: 
markets, and for this reason, as well as be- 
cause of the wide spread of the market 
has ever been the indicator of what the pric 
of other dairy products will be at any partic 
lar time. For this reason the competition « 
oleomargarine that may reduce the price of 
butter does have an effect upon the entiré 
market for all dairy products, as well as di- 
rectly upon the demand and supply situation 
in the butter market itself. Further, 
present increase in the price of cottonseed 01 
is largely due to greatly reduced imports 
vegetable oils and to the general econon 
situation. 
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The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks in th 
REeEcorp, I include the following telegram 


Cuicaco, ILtu., March 10, 1944 
ApDoLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
| Washington, D.C.: 
| Two hundred of our radio performers from 
| Chicago are serving in the armed forces 
the United States and abroad. All of them 
want to vote in the coming elections. Guar- 
antee them their right by a workable Federal 
ballot plan. Defeat this ridiculous conier- 
ence committee compromise and pass the 
original Green-Lucas bill or a similar work- 
able Federal plan. 
VIRGINIA PAYNE. 













































Army Camp Life 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


REMARKS 


Tuesday, 


March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
vt. Igor Cassini dealing with Army 
i camp life, published in the Washington 
- Times-Herald of March 7, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


follows: 


ESE CHARMING PEOPLE 


(By Pvt. 





Igor Cassini) 
A. P, HILL-ARITIES 
Three men on a horse” is a well-known 
I could call this story I'm about to 
Four Men in a Pup Tent. For a double 
tent, which I shared with three com- 
ns, is what I called home for approxi- 
ely the last $ weeks. In fact, during that 
e I lived a rather primitive existence under 
litions which might have seemed extreme 
even for Robinson Crusoe. 
To tell you the truth, Robinson's hut would 


] seemed to us, who were camping at A. P. 
Military Reservation, as luxurious as the 
Statler Hotel in Washington 

Now let me tell you my saga. The last 

3 the 17 weeks of training provided by 

( ») Lee's Quartermaster Replacement 


iining Center are by far the roughest and 
There, for the first time, 
idier-trainee meets conditions similar 
se in the battlefield. 
rhere, for the first time since he has been 
the Army, he has to learn how to operate 
his own and to use his own initiative, 
rather than to just obey the thousand and 
= e orders thrown at him by officers, “fero- 
first sergeants, and vociferous basic 
corporals 
no ionger just follows an officer or a 
non-com around, He's left in the thick of 
woods, in a terrain he doesn’t know, and 
has to find his direction back to camp with 
aid of a compass anda map. He's left to 
ird an isolated outpost, in simulated bat- 
maneuvers, and on his shoulders may rest 
responsibility whether his party or “the 
emy” will win the engagement. Or he 
to act as a creeping, silent scout. 
Or if he drives a truck, he must do it under 
complete black-out conditions, through nar- 
¥ paths between trees and ravines. He 
must know how to deal with mud that en- 











ifs him up to his waist when he marches 
22 miles in a day or with freezing cold that 
his steel helmet and rifle feel like 


‘ks of ice. He must know how to operate 
ugh thick vegetation. After this train- 

: he’s well prepared for any terrain, be it in 
Italy, Alaska, or some Pacific island. 

Ever since I arrived at Camp Lee 4 months 
heard of the horrors of The Hill. 
ng to popular tales, Dante handed it 
softer to the damned souls in hell in his 
Divine Comedy than the trainees get it at 
A. P. Hill. Every time some of us trainees 
rode to Washington, before hitting Freder- 
icksburg we would glance at the large sign 
reads: “A. P. Hill Military Reserva- 
and I would think of the immortal 
1¢s With which Dante marked the entrance 
» the inferno: “All hope abandon, ye who 


enter here * * * 
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So I arrived to the do 
armed for any eventt ‘ al 
himself, I bet, wasn't as fully equipped with 
accessories on his expedition to the Arcti 
truly was when he landed from a 











the reserva nona <¢ s 
f I was car z in my barracks J 
tut half a dozen chemical heating pouches 
all kinds of heavy underwear and sweaters 
and endless numbers of candy bars which I 


had concealed furtively among my G.I. equip- 
ment 


But hell turned out to be purgatory. F 
while there's no denying that the going there 
is quite rigorous and the soldier is encouraged 


to improvise as much as possible, he’s luckily 
not abandoned to his own fate. For in- 
stance, the chow prepared by trainee 
probably the best I have eaten in the m 
and many times in civilian life—no kiddi: 
Except, of course, when every other day icy 
rain mixes with the food in your mess gear 
1 dilutes your coffee 
Nor is it too comfortable to sleep four in a 
nt the size of a dog house (no double 
meaning, please) and find enough 
for your rifles, gas masks, helmets, barracks 
leggings, cartridge 
beits, overcoats, raincoats, uniforms, blankets, 
comforters, and all the other items that a 
, 








an 


té 


ion it 
room In lt 





bags, shoes, overshoes, 


soldier carries with him the first time he 
goes on the field 
That business of sleeping in such crowded 


conditions on the ground is what I found 
most difficult. Something was always in my 
way. Every time I moved or turned a bit 
of a catastrophe of some sort occurred. I 
either kicked or hit one of my companions 
or knocked down one of the tent poles, or 
rifle poked me between the ribs, or I jer 

off the covers from my sleeping partner. Not 
wishing to freeze to death he would naturally 
try to recapture | 
or side would be 





and then my fee 


left exposed. 


iS covers 


Exhausted by these continuous struggles 
we finally decided that no one could move 
thout giving advance notice to his partne 


From then on we moved only as real ere | 
soldiers—by the numbers. 

One night, howcver, when it was so dark 
Jimmy Durante himself couldn’t have seen 
the end of his nose, I lost myself and could 
in no way find my tent. I had no fla 
nor did my compass or past studies in azi- 
muth reading and star gazing help me much 
Besides all tents look 
alike in the dark. I tried tent ; 
knocking politely on the pole. But the recep- 
tion I got was not too good, I'm afraid 

The last tent I tried I knccked a little t 
hard on the pole and the whole structure 
collapsed. 

My fir 








hlight, 


in + slacte ia) 
in that black night. 


t > +ar? 
aiter ten 


apologies were drowned by the an- 
ry cries of the rudely awakened dormi 


o 
I then vanished as silently and swiftly as a 
F 
t 





‘lipino scout. I was all ready for sleep 
he brush when another lost soul, but with 
a flashlight, came around. Together we fi- 
nally found our forsaken domiciles 

All these inconveniences go with life in the 
ime time, we realized h 







field. But, at the 









much luckier we were those nights the 

boys in Italy, who have also to dodge 

The efficiency of the training is im- 

pressed me. Along with hard hik day 
and 





and night, pitching tents in th 
rain, “attacks” in the night, the QM soldi 
receives there invaluable technical experi- 
ence. Clerks, maintenance men, truck driv- 
ers, cooks, bakers, tailors, shoe repair, laun- 
dry and fumigation and bath me 
their skill there 

At the beginning of this war, when we 
needed men for combat duty immediatel : 
desperately, soldiers could not benefit from 
the training which we, who came in later, 
are lucky enough to receive. 

On the grounds of A. P. Hill, where Gen- 
eral Patton's tank corps and other famous 








armies } e t add Pow % 


the QM are really learning how to fight and 
» furnish vital supplies é ( l 

toug ex > I a ie 
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Second Surrender of Lee to Grant 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


March 14, 1944 
M: LUDLOW. M: Speaker, on 


March 22, in the city of Indianapolis, a 
distinguished honor will be conferred 
upon the Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
an outstanding business institution ol 
our city which ranks at the top of organ- 
izations of its kind throughout the 
country 

In the presence of 
the Federal, State government 
and with ce appropriate to the 
occasion, the company will be presented 
the National Security Award. This 
the highest award that ca 
upon a power and lisht company for 
efficiency in promoting the war effort. 

Only four other electrical utilities in 
the United States have received this 
award, three of them b 
vania and or in Ohio Che 
the Indianapolis Power & Li 
be the first award granted to an electri- 
cal company in the State of Indiana. 
The text of the award that will be pre- 
sented to the company, of which Mr. H 
T. Pritchard is president, i s follov 


Tuesday 


repre 
> and city 


monies 


n be conferred 





The United Stat Office ( Defe é 
n ie N I Sect t A f 
Ind i Pow & Lig! ( ‘ 
the 1 enant f Uy i 
rote d secu y Eff € 

f 1 Ay duc er 

I pe } } 1 ne f 
m wl d 
in the Na effor 

The basis of the award is defined by t 


Office of Civilian Defense as follow 


To maintain around-the 
f u ta ana ¢ I 
Vv ii nf t ) 
i 4 I anufact - 
» a i fj ‘ 2aci \ € 
mail i-the- f 
fire. s i 
hre G i j 


mpany Na 


Because the Indianapolis « 
signally don its part to maintain 
around-the-clock production of war ma- 
terials, it was nominated by the 
priate Government agencies for the Na- 
tional Security Award. The nom 
was approved by the Industrial Prote 


tion Council, comprising the National 
Security Award board of review, com- 


prised of the followings 

Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 3d, Chief 
tection Branch, United States Office of 
Civilian Defense (chairman); Willicin 
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W. Brainard, Jr., Plant Protection Sec- 
tion, United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense (secretary); Thomas M. Brennan, 
secretary, War Committee, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; Percy Bug- 
bee, general manager, National Fire 
Protection Association; Paul L. Hardesty, 
assistant manager, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Carl G. Hoff, assistant 
president, Brotherhood of Locomotive 


At 
4ada 








Firemen and Enginemen; Go2orge J. 
Richardson, secretary, International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters; Edward S. 


Webb, manager, National Safety Council 
(Washington office); R. E. Wilson, asso- 
ciate manager, National Bureau for In- 
dustrial Protection. 

Every employee of the company will be 
entitled to a button showing his indi- 
vidual contribution to the war effort. 

At the ceremony on March 22, when 
the honor will be conferred, the city of 
Indianapolis will be represented by its 
mayor, Robert H. Tyndall, a former 
major general of the United States Army; 
the State of Indiana by Gov. Henry F. 
Schricker; and the Federal Government 
by Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant. 

And thereby hangs a tale. General 
Grant is a grandson of Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant of Civil War fame. Wallace O. 
Lee, vice president of the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., is a descendant of 
Gen Robert E. Lee. 

“A descendant of Lee cordially invites 
a descendant of Grant to attend this 
ceremony,’ was the invitation messaged 
from Indianapolis to Washington. The 
invitation was accepted with enthusiasm 
and alecrity. 

The only thing Lee will surrender to 
General Grant at Indianapolis will be 
the keys of our city and the open door to 
the hearts and affections of our people. 
But the surrender will be “uncondi- 
tional.” 





Growth of the Air Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap] 
were present, he would request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an article which, 
in his enforced absence, I shall ask to 
have printed in the Appendix. The ar- 
ticle is entitled “The Amazing Growth 
of the Air Mail Service,” and appeared 
in the Postmasters’ Advocate of Feb- 
ruary 1944. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMAZING GROWTH OF THE AIR MAIL SERVICE 
course of his speech before the mem- 
f the Collectors’ Club and the Washing- 


In the 
bers « 








ton Air Mail Society, Mr. Gregg, Director of 
Press Relations in the Post Office Department, 
gave some figures showing the huge increase 
in the use of both air-mail stamped envelopes 
and adhesive postage stamps, during the 
past 2 years. “It is surprising in this con- 
nection,” said Mr. Gregg, “that the armed 
forces of our country are using air mail- 
stamped envelopes and adhesive stamps, 
despite the fact that they are entitled to 
tree mail privileges.” 

Then, Mr. Gregg went on to say: 

“There has been a tremendous increase in 
the use of both air-mail stamped envelopes 
end adhesive stamps during the past 2 years. 
Air-mail envelopes issued to postmasters in 
the fiscal year 1942 amounted to 33,000,000; in 
the fiscal year 1943 the issues increased to 
207,000,000. During the present fiscal year, 
the issues to postmasters will total well over 
400,000,.C09_ air-mail envelopes. Air-mail 
stamps are also being used to an extent never 
experienced in post office history. The figures 
for the issuance of air-mail stamps in the 
fiscal year 1942 were 252,000,000. This item 
tock a tremendous jump in the fiscal year 
1943 to 899,000,000, and from figures available 
at the present time it looks as though the 
issues of air-mail stamps to postmasters dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1944 will amount to well 
over 1,000,090,000. 

“The increase in the use of air-mail envel- 
opes and stamps is due largely to the frequent 
use of these items by our armed forces. The 
Department is experiencing no difficulty in 
supplying the air-mail stamps, but, because 
of limited manufacturing facilities at our 
envelope plant, it has been barely possible to 
supply the needs of the armed forces for air- 
mail stamped envelopes. In fact, just re- 
cently it was necessary to restrict the issuance 
of air-mail envelopes to only the post cffices 
which supply the armed forces in foreign 
theaters of operation. At the present time, 
the entire output of 9,000,000 air-mail en- 
velopes per week is being sent to New York 
and San Francisco 

“The Post Office Department is encourag- 
ing the use cf adhesive air-mail stamps for 
domestic mailings, so that all of the air-mail 
stamped envelopes will be available for use 
of the boys in the armed forces. _ When it is 
known that our armed forces are scattered to 
all parts of the globe, where envelopes are 
not available, I am sure that those of us who 
are left at home will gladly use adhesive air- 
mail stamps so that the boys can have these 
air-mail envelopes. Such places as the Ha- 
waiian Islands, New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands and the Marshall Islands, Australia, 
and other Scuth Pacific points are urgently 
in need of an ever-increasing supply of air- 
mail envelopes, and every effort is being made 
to supply their demands.” 





Studies of Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


or 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


DELAWARE 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 14, 1944. 
The editorial is entitled “Joint Inquiry,” 
and has reference to the so-called 
Thomas of Utah-Kilgore-Truman reso- 
lution, which provides for the creation 





of a legislative-executive commission { 
studies of foreign trade 
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trade policy. 

There being no objection, the edit 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr 
as follows: 


and for 


JOINT INQUIRY 


An example of legislative-executive 
eration which we have already noted i 
work that has been done in preparing 
American case on international air r¢ 


tion 


Step by step an 


committee kept the Clark subcommitt« 
the Senate informed on its findings. 1 
the case as finally developed might b 


sidered, 


if not a joint, 


ative product. 
ment of American policy will be impr 
upon if the resolution introduced by ¢s 


ators THomAs of Utah, KILcorRE, and Truman 


at least a cx 


This approach to the de" 


is approved. The resolution would crea 


legislature-executive commission for prelim 


inary studies on foreign trade and f 
trade policy. 
President to work with members of the U 
Nations on problems of post-war ec 


collaborat 


resolution will be passed forthwith by C 


gress. 
Already 


ion. 


there has been a tremend 
amount of investigation on the subject n 


It wou'd further authorize 


It is to be hoped that 


ter of the Thomas-Kilgore-Truman ré 


tion. 
mirable. 


Most of the work, 


no doubt, is 


But the major defect of these st 


ies is that they are not representative 
other words, 


at the recommendation st 
they reflect the views of a mixed grcunp 


legislators or mirror the opinions of a s 


number of bureaucrats. 
less as the basis either of a legislative or 
a conference program. 1 


What is necd 


the THoMA4S-KILGORE-TRUMAN group real 
is a focal point for all these studies, so 
recommendations can be framed in the | 


not only of the facts but also of vari 


opinions. 


support. 


Only in that event is there | 
to emerge a common denominator of p 
which will have a chance of congressio: 


Thus they are wort 


+} 


An illustration of how the commission t! 
is envisaged could come to grips with a 


cific problem is the question of cartels 
international trade. 
course of investigation in half a dozen d: 
partments, and, though much of the w 
is correlated in the State Department, never 
theless, there must be a lot of it done in i 
lation—as, for instance, in the Department 
How much of the existing stu 
will be of service in the formulation of int 
national policy is questionable. 
a subject that lies at the root of econ 
relations in the post-war world. 
British seem inclined to favor a considerab! 


Justice. 


This seems to 


Ye 


cartelism after the war, the tendency of 


administration is toward the maximizat 
of rugged individualism in the foreign-t: 
field. This is the type of problem on whic 


be 


this 


While t 


the proposed commission would be cal! 


upon to hammer out a policy recommend 


tion, 


In the general field equally the commiss! 


would be expected to develop conclusio! 


which would be acceptable to both branc! 


of government. 
assembled. 


about them? 


United States will be in a creditor position 
of commanding eminence. I 
plenty of buyers, in other words, 


The issue is, Wha 


The facts can he re 


When this war is over 


There wi 


but 


sellers in addition to the United S/ates, 
the problem of the buyers will be to devel 
their own battered economics so that 


can produce the means for buying. 
the United States will first have to use it 
creditor position to forward reconstruct 

In consequence there will probably have ¢ 


shall be c 


il 


t¢ 


al 


be a sort of interim trade policy before 


permanent policy can be implemented. 
to the problem 


an 
enough. 


approach 


The 


usefulness of the prop 


is obv 


Su 


© 


s 





Thus 
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commi ym would be that, in addition to 
mizing the present labors on post-war 
ie policy, it would be so comprehensively 
tuted as to see the problem as a whole. 
; was no doubt one purpose of the spon- 
for the Senators provide in their reso- 
n for the inclusion on the commission 
entatives of the public. 

t ) often of late months the legislature 
been left unprepared for the announce. 
of executive policies in which the legis- 
re mu sometime or other be consulted. 
a mistake, in our opinion, to leave 
Congress unrepresented on the American 
ition to the U. N. R. R. A. conference 
Atlantic City. A current issue which 
i have been worked out with Congress 
» policy on middle eastern oil. It is 
! inviting unnecessary trouble to keep 
( ess in the dark on any subject as to 
the President one of these days must 
depend on Congress for final action In 
: t circumstances the White House ought 
welcome the Thomas-Kilgore-Truman 

i ive. 

LL 
- International Propaganda 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


: HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Propaganda Plot Laid to United 
States Bureau,’ published in a recent 
issue of the Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PROPAGANDA PLOT LAID TO UNITED STATES 
BUREAU 


In a memorandum entitled 


of 
Globaloney,” John T. Flynn, author and for- 
I newspaperman, has warned Members of 
( that the United States Office of 
Education is secretly planning to create a 
C 
t 


“Bureau 


ngress 


vernment-financed division of interna- 

al propaganda, it Was learned yesterday. 
Fiynn, a member of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education, charged that the 
proposed division would distribute propa- 
ganda pamphlets to schools, provide lectur- 
€ yn internationalism, distribute teaching 
is for the propagation of the “globaloney 
ith,” and send representatives abroad “to 


be indoctrinated with internationalist phi- 
] phy.” 
BLAMES DR. KOTCHNIG 
The author of the scheme, Flynn said, is 
‘ 


he Austrian-born Dr. Walter Kotchnig, “one 
of those inevitable emigre professors who 

been in this country less than 10 years 
d who is now prepared to take over the 
rmation of the crude, untutored Ameri- 

mind in the interest of his internation- 
alist passions.” 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, admitted 
esterday that Dr. Kotchnig, professor of ed- 
ucation at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., had made a study of international 
aspects of the Office of Education program, 
but asserted that he had not proposed the 
international division. 

“Formation of a division of international 
Paucation is being considered,” Miss Goody- 
koontz said. “This would be a merger of 











the Division of Comparative 
the Division of Inter-American Educations 
Relations. The merger is planned onl 
reasons of administrative efficiency.” 


Education 









Miss Goodykoontz said Dr. Kotchnig had 
made his study at the request of John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, and 
had not been on the pay roll of the Office of 


Education 























The Comparative cation yn 
studies and interprets pean ec nal 
systems, according G r¢ z 
The Inter-America r 1 
exchange of Lat é and 
students by Amer colleg 
and fosters the tea Span nd Por- 
tuguese in American L€ d 

Flynn told the Congressmen in his memo- 
randum that Dr. Kotchnig was being con- 
sidered as head of the pre ed e! - 
tional education division 

Fiynn urged all M Cc ss 
be on guard against empt of the Of- 
fice of Education t \ whi 





would be used t rm 
propaganda, declaring that such a move 
would be “un-American and indefensible 
“It time to call a halt,” Flynt 1, “to 
this persistent drive of recently arrived 
teachers ome of them refugee who keep 
everlastingly at the job of inserting them- 


selves into our Government to control s 
thinking and shape its decisions in favor of 
the objectives which are dear to them not 
because they are Americans but because they 
are the angry or injured or vengeful victims 
of enemies in other lands 





Letter From the Postmaster General to 
Washington Collectors’ Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 


Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in behalf 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 


Meap!], I request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter dated January 18, 1944, 
from Postmaster General Walker to 
Mr. William M. Stuart, vice president of 
the Collectors’ Club, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAI 
Washington, D. C., January 18 
WILLIAM M. STvuART, 
Vice President, Collectors’ Club, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Stuart: Through Ike Gregg, 
who tells me he ts to address a joint meeting 
of your club and the Washington Air Mail 
Society this evening, I want to extend my 
greetings to the members of both organiza- 
tions who, despite the global war, have main- 
tained their deep interest in stamp collecting. 

I wish there was something of a definite 
nature I could convey to your members with 
respect to the philatelic program of the Post 
Office Department for the present year. While 
some suggestions have reached me regarding 
the issuance of new postage stamps, includ- 
ing one or more depicting various phases of 
the activities of our armed forces on the far- 
flung battle fronts of the world, these are 
still in the tentative stage. 


1944 


Mr 
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But I 














want y members t 

tonight to kn aee} 
in your problem i wishes d \ 
you that I i f careful ¢ s - 
tion to all us clain f - 
ganiza Ge e new 
passing final j f n ( be 
selected during prese cal \ 

With best wishes f a happy New Y 
to you and t é } s 
rie ne I an 


Post-War Export Lumber Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislati day of 
Monday, February 7 1944 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a printed circular en- 
titled “Charles E. Dant Answers Some 


Questions and Expresses His Opinion on 
Various Phases of Post-War Export Lum- 
ber Problems.” This statement has been 
circulated to some extent on the Pacific 
coast. In my opinion, it should be read 


by every Member of Congres There- 


fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 

printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
I meke this request because of my pro- 
found respect for the opinion of Mr. 


Dant upon the subjects of timber ship- 


ping, foreign markets, and exchange, of 
which he speaks. 

There being no objection, the ite- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

CHARLES E. DANT ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS AND 


EXPRESSES HIS OPINION ON VARIOUS PHASFS OF 
POST-WAR EXPORT LUMBER PROBLEMS 





For the se of obtaining his view 
condit ly to develop in the post-w 
pericd, particularly as to foreig market 


West Coa Lumberman recentl' 
some questions to Charles E. Dant, presi 
Dant & Russell, In Portland, and wh 
recently interested in the Coc B 
Lumber C« Marshfield Ore For 


of 


became 








years Mr. Dant has played a leading p 
the export of western rest products and w 
be an important fact in that field 
the war. The questions and their an- 
follow 
t n. Will the ecir ca ade Ce. 
ment policy be re tricted ¢ expanded after 
the wv and what commedities will be mainly 
affected by expansion of the policy? Would 


a restricted policy be adverse forel trade 
in lumber? 


“Answer. Of course, y< 
we have no reciprocal trade treaties with 
British country They are a one-sided : 
rangement whereby we allow Briti coun- 
tries the unconditional most-favored 
tariff rates; that is, our lowest tariff 1 
and none of them allow u he lowest tariff 
rates. Therefore, in my op they « 
deserve the name of recij treaties with 
British countries because they are not recip- 
rocal 

“For instance, we w ur lowest 
tariff rates while she |! € - ed Empire 
preference, or Ottawa agreeme I ny 
opinion the Ottawa agreemer were ge 
responsible for the present war, and they w 
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create e war right after another as long as 
they are left in existence. 
Canada is a free and independent coun- 
I So is Australia, New Zealand, and South 
1. They have their own tariff rates, 
r own regulations of commerce, and their 
own courts These countries are just as free 
f the Un i States and have been since 
1931; as a matter of fact, long before that 
but at that time there was a Westminster 
£ ute which put in writing what had been 
implied 1 l C 
“They in ited the so-called British Com- 
monwealth of Natio which was simply a 
device for allowing each other preferential 
t ft rate a bleeding Great Britain while 
in e proce because it allowed all the 
dominions to dump their raw materials into 
Great Britain free of duty and at the same 
time put u} ny tariff rates they wanted to 
against British-manufactured gocd 


want to write 
I have reali 


“I do n 
subject, but 


that the 


too much on this 


ed for a long time 





-Ca ominions, led mainly by 
Canada, were dominating both London and 
Washington by playing one against the 
other, and as long as they are allowed to do 


this it will keep the world in a constant state 
of turmoil and breed war after war. 
“Question. What are your 


opinions con- 


I presume you mean 
It will be on a much smaller 
scale than it has been in the past because 
the lumber will not be available. 

“South America? This was always a small 


“Answer. The East? 
the east coast 


} 


trade and will continue about as before. 
“Africa? This market will be of no bene- 
fit to us so long as there are preferential 


tariffs in favor of Canada. 





“Europe? We ought to do some business 
in continental Europe, but unless we do 
away with the Ottawa agreements we will 
again be shut out of England, the same as 
we have been since 1932. 

ny people will answer these statements 
by talking about the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill. In reply to that I would simply say 
that the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill allowed 
all countries the same tariff rates. It was 
not a discriminating tariff; not the kind of 
a tariff that causes wars. Agreements sim- 
ilar to the Ottawa agreements have been 
causing war after war for the last 2,000 
years. At the time the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill went into effect it really amounted to 
nothing when you took into account the de- 
preciation of foreign currencies, which is 
well known to your Mr. Miller Freeman. 






+ 


“Question. Where do you place Russia in 
the lumber picture when the war is done? 

“Answer. Russia will need lumber for re- 
building her own country, but will probably 


continue to export a certain amount. 
“Question. Will China be able to com- 
mand commodities in this country, or is she 


bled white of purchasing ability? 

“Answer. I have lots of faith in China. If 
she can get the foreigners off her neck, and 
rid of export duties, she will come back 
very fast. 

“Question. What anticipations do you hold 
respecting world currency after the war? Will 
gold return as a standard medium, or will 
straight across exchange of goods be the solu- 
tion? 

“Answer. I would have our own currency, 
and have it based on gold. I would not fall 
for any managed currency. In Europe you 
have the most astute lot of international 
swindlers the world ever produced and we 
will do well to figure out our own problems 
and not fall for theirs. 

“Question. How much will the vast accu- 
mulation of war debts by belligerent nations 
influence trade, and in what manner? 

“Answer. I look for a general depreciation 
of world currency. It will be all right to 
distribute our gold providing Europe goes to 
work in building something besides warships, 


get 





guns and shells, and airplanes, but if they 
are going to spend the gold for these things, 
then we might as well keep it. 

“Question. Any expression about domestic 
depreciation of currency? 

“Answer. Our currency is being depreciated 
all the time by issuing billions of dollars with 
nothing behind it. 

“I am sending you a book called Time to 
Inquire, by Samuel Crowther, in which I have 
marked some places to read. I recently sent 
this book to all of the 48 Governors. 

“Question. Will we continue on the de- 
valuated dollar, with continued purchases of 
gold at the $35 rate, or will gold be permitted 
to seek its own level in relation to all other 
comr lities? 

; *. My answer to this is that I would 
let it seek its own value, and you would find 
it rather high. 

“Question. Where will Chinese silver 
money stand in relation to a maintained gold 
rate, and to gold which is permitted to level 
itself in relation to other goods? 

“Answer. I would loan China gold so that 
she could go on a gold standard basis, but 
I would see to it that the money was not 
stclen by individuals after it is loaned.” 





Christian Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the contents 
of a little leaflet entitled “Christian 
Service,” prepared by Harry G. Hogan, 
general warden, Fort Wayne Civilian De- 
fense, of Allen County, Ind. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SERVICE TO MAN—THE SOLDIER 


“Unlike material things, he cannot be re- 
produced. He is irreplaceable.” 


(Statement of Harry G. Hogan, general war- 
den, emphasizing service to soldiers and 
their families by civilian defense) 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Over the centuries Christianity has made 
the world inspiringly aware of the Crown of 
Thorns, the Cross of Calvary, the five wounds 
to the flesh and body, the death on Golgotha 
of Jesus Christ the Man. 

Every soldier in this war—made in the 
image and likeness of God, who in human 
form died on the cross—was born out of the 
womb of time, long ahead of any of the ma- 
terial things to which we are selfishly at- 
tached. 

Each of our flesh-and-blood soldiers so con- 
ceived concurrently with the birth of time it- 
self, thoughtfully fashioned through genera- 
tions, sacrificed on the altar of his country, 
misses with eternal finality his expected part 
in the mortal caravan of posterity. Unlike 
material things, he cannot be reproduced; he 
is irreplaceable. 

We honor and dignify war production, fi- 
nance, and the like—aids to the pay-off of 
battle—to symbolize our devotion and sacri- 
fice. We express irritation over money waste, 
damage to cities, art treasures, and sacred al- 
tars. Yet all too often, we seem unmindful 
that there is no nobler production, no more 
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beautiful altar in the sight of Almighty ¢ 
than man made in His image. 

So this war, lest we perish, must be a « 
tian war based on the Christian conc: 
the nobility and dignity of man. To be 
kind of a war, it must be sheared 
worldly ambitions of selfish society, fre: 
religious and racial intolerance. 

No part of the theme of this war 
primarily stress the loss or damage to 1 
rial things, but instead the sacrifice 
and blood. For only through devot 
such a theme can we lessen the sacrif 
lives or modify any practice that impai 
full enjoyment of future life, or rev 
recognize the sacrifice of the soldier de 


This war can be made a people's y 4 


Christian war, through that kind of 
service now being defined by civilian def 
Each effort in such Christian servic: 





to a deeper and more discerning under ‘ 
ing of the purposes of divine provi e, 
Through such service from neighbor to 1 . 
bor there comes a deeper meaning to h ° 
front kinship with soldier sacrifice, fin ° 


tual, or potential. Man, the flesh and 


sacrifice of soldiers, must be glorified t - 


ter a grateful chastening awareness, 

The war must and will go on to \ 
but, even more importantly, the dignit 
nobility of man must, through Chr 
service, be made triumphant. 





A Test for Japs and Biddlers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, un 
der leave to extend my remarks in 1 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, I offer an « 
torial which appeared in the San F 


nando (Calif.) Reporter on February 10 


1944, which bears the apt title of 
Test for Japs and Biddlers.” 
As this well-written editorial voi 


approval of the bill (H. R. 4137) which 


I have recently introduced, legislati 
which, I confidently believe, will rid « 
country of some 30,000 disloyal Ameri¢ 
citizens of Japanes: ancestry, I comme: 
it to the membership in the hope that i 


“A 


may arouse in them an insistence that 


the measure be brought on for early con 
sideration. 

If we are to rid our country of its dis 
loyal elements it must be done now, n 
when the war is over when our blocd ha 


cooled. To forego action now would be 


folly indeed. 
The editorial to which I have mad 
reference is the following: 
A TEST FOR JAPS AND BIDDLERS 


A bill to require all Japanese in this co 
try to renounce any allegiance to Japan : 


pledge support of the United States has been 


drafted py Representative GEearHart, of C 
fornia. It would make the failure to 
such an oath punishable by loss of Uni! 
States citizenship and ultimate deportat 
to Japan. According to Representative GE“! 


HART, such a bill would reveal that at | 
30,000 Japanese in this country are dislo; 
to the United States—20,000 having alre 

refused to give any written expression 

loyalty and nearly 3,000 having reques 
deportation to Japan. 
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can see no reason why this bill should 
be passed by a viva voce vote of Congress, 
Certainly it is urgently need- 
ins of providing a legal methed for 

with those Japs, a very large number 
not declare their allegiance to this 
Our sentimental liberals, who have 

) anxiously concerned lest the Japs be 
ved of their citizenship rights, should 
rt the Gearhart measure, if only because 
ld probably strengthen the position of 
) are willing to pledge allegiance to 


ut delay 


ns may object to this on the 

ne of the Japanese can be 

a war which is emphasizing 

ial difference and in which 
hies must lie with Japan. Granting 
re is sound reason for this view, the 
measure would still have the great 

ize of placing all our Japanese-Ameri- 
rd, of extracting a definite pledge 

hose professing their loyalty, and of 
ving the W. R. A. and Attorney General 
any excuse for coddling the large 

r who are frankly pro-Japan. It would 

e a needed test for Biddlers as well as 


their 


and 
Govern- 


Relationship Between Legislative 
Executive Branches of the 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
4, 1944, it was my privilege and honor 
address members of the Social Security 
Board and its staff, including bureau 
hiefs, heads of divisions, and other in- 
rested persons connected with the Fed- 
il Security Agency. The subject as- 
ned the Relationship Between 
islative and Executive Branches of the 
vernment. Under leave granted by 
House, I am including a copy or sum- 
nary of my remarks, which follow: 
Mr. Chairman, I understand this is the 
nning of a program you and your staff 
igurated for the purpose of fostering 
er understanding of the work and re- 
nship between the legislative and execu- 
branches of the Government. I con- 
tulate you and others responsible for the 
and trust the program will prove to be 
reat value to representatives of both 
I appreciate the honor accorded 
re of being your first speaker. 
n able to give you a complete 
s or a thorough discussion of the sub- 
gned, but hope I may be able to fur- 
: approach by those to follow me 
ng the year. 
will be necessary at the outset to make 
rence to some matters that are to you 
elementary, although I consider them 
ry essential in the discussion program you 
ve inaugurated. 
When the 57 delegates arrived in Phila- 
ia in 1787 to form a more perfect 
n of the 13 States, they were very much 
reement as to the type or form of gov- 
they wanted. They were not long 
in deciding that the new government should 
be made up of three separate but co- 
linate branches to be known as the legis- 
ve, executive, and judicial departments. 


9 
tT 


was 





These departments collectively were to con- 
stitute the Governmse J 
The delegates had tw 
purposes in mind 
that the new Government did n 
ate the rights and powers of 
States; the other was that 
departments should absorb 
discharge the functions of 
delegates were not 1 
be times when one department we 
clined to exercise the functions 
or undertake to discharge the functi 
the States; and in order there could 
misunderstanding in the ma 
ceeded to specifically enumerate 
of each. Then to make more certain 
common purpose, it was me ie clear that any 
powers not delegated to the departments in- 
dividually or collectively were reserved to 
the States or to the people. They were spe- 
cific in saying that the laws should be 
enacted by the Congress—the legislative 
branch—and were to be administered or en- 
forced by the executive branch. It was felt 
that with specific powers lodged with th 
different branches it would be an easy matter 
for each to discharge its functions and there 
would be little or no excuse for one to tres- 
pass upon the rights and responsibilities 
of another. This was particularly true as 
applied to the legislative and executive 
branches, for it was thought the executive 
branch would be content to look after only 
those matters specifically required or au- 
thorized by the legislative branch. But here 
is where the forefathers were mistaken for 
one time. In actual practice it was soon 
found that most administrative or executive 
officers, instead of being content to admin- 
ister what was specifically and clearly pro- 
vided in a law, were inclined to enlarge the 
work of their offices by reading into the law 
additional allied matters or what they refer 
to as “necessarily implied act 
It was emphasized that the legislative 
branch was to be primarily the people’s 
branch of the Government and that it would 
devote its time to the study and enactment 
of legislation and take no part in the ad- 
ministration of the law. Again our fore- 
fathers were somewhat mistaken because as 
soon as a new law became operative and was 
administered to the inconvenience of some 
people they Knew of no one to whom they 
could make complaint except their Repre- 
sentative in the legislative branch—their 
Congressman—who would then become busy 
and proceed to suggest or direct how and to 
what extent the law should be administered 
or enforced. There was not only a possi- 
bility, therefore, but an inclination for the 
two branches to infringe upon the p< 
and functions of the other. Opportunities 
for increasing their respective services |} 

g nt years On account of 
increased legislation in which individuals 
participate directly, such as farm credits 
social security benefits, soil c 
rural electrification, farm security, 
assistance, grants for crippled children, 
to the klind, compensation for dey 
of men in military service, employm«s 
ities, etc., al which incre 
of many Me rs of the € 
and the work of their offices, thereby 
the time to be given to a study 
and legi ive policies, and under 
for such time conceded increased 
be exercised by the executive branc 

All of us now understand how the w 
duties of a member of the legislativ 
may increase to the point it is phy 
possible to perform such duties cient] 
and find time to give the required attention 
to all legislative matters. The situation 
well illustrated by an observation made 
one of our members when he spot-ch¢ 
the work of his office for the month of 
November. Counting the telegrams received, 


the telephone calls, personal calls, air mail, 


ivities 


wers 


been enlarged in rece 
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nutes 


ule 


time to answer an inquiry or com} 


a request, that will total 300 mi 
5 hours per day. He was a member of a ¢ 
mittee that conducted hearings practi 
every day f » first 5 months of the 
these he ig about 5 hours 
hours, Or a 
Ss per day, leaving only 
y devote to purely legis- 
nsidered by 
take the 
' their con- 
ts because > are servants of the 
people. This is a logical attitude because 
was contemplated when the Constitution Was 
ratified the legislative branch was to be the 
people’s forum and it was their representa- 
tives to whom they naturally and logically 
could make inquiries and complaints. It is 
not difficult to see, therefore, that Members 
are anxious to personally look after matters 
g from their ¢ 
not hard to understan it under pressure 


for time there is smptation to tran: 


nstituents, and it is 


ative bre 
r why tl! 


some of the fi 
to the ¢ 
ecutive 


charged wit 

appropriat 

it should 

generous 

discharge of 

branches of 

accorc 

of the 

tions f 

branch were 

in 1900, wherea 

executive branch was n gr er, show- 
ing that the legislati ranch has not in- 
creased its facilitic zy its func- 
tions in proportion t ed duties and 
responsibilities but ay ; delegated 
some of its func ns OI ywers to the execu- 
tive branch. This transfer of responsibilities 
began several years ago when the legislative 
branch resorted to a practic 

into new legisla 

the executive bran 

rules 1 


may 


‘ 
is gener 


ind effect of law ar 


being equivalent 
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to whom a Httle extra power has been given 
to be used in the administration of a law. 
We sometimes speak abusively of bureaucrats, 
and I have no sympathy for their exercise of 
unwarranted powers, but the legislative 
branch cannot offer a complete alibi when 
charging them with having usurped the au- 

rity of the Congress for, in many cases, 
they were first given an “inch” of additional 





power and then they just naturally took an 
“ell” 

The creation of the Budget Bureau was de- 
signed originally to assist or aid the legisla- 
tive branch in its work, but it was a mistake 


to place it in the executive branch, because 


in actual experience it has not proven to be 
of great value to the legislative branch for 
the reason it is still necessary for the Con- 
gress to review the work of the Budget Bureau 
ilmost to the same extent as formerly 

We said earlier in our remarks that “a 
little power begets a love for more power.” 


We could have observed further that a grad- 


ual and growing increase in the exercise 
ot @ power by anyone or a Government 
agency will eventually convince such person 
or agency that the added power is properly 
placed and therefore presents an increased 
responsibility that must be discharged. I 
would not have you infer I am alleging 


there is designedly too much power or au- 


thority being exercised or lodged in the 
executive branch, but it leads me to make 
the observation that some agencies have 


reached a point where they feel that they 
have a greater right or responsibility to speak 
and act for the people than the legislative 
branch; they insist that they are responsible 
for the supervision and direction of the people 
in their economic activities and their plans 
for economic security. There is hardly a 
day passes but what someone in the execu- 
tive branch frankly and openly undertakes 
to tell or advise the legisiative branch what 
the people are doing, what they are think- 
ing, and how they feel about this, that, or 
the other, and then insist that the Congress 
should proceed to act in accordance with 
his or her suggestions. They seem to lose 
sight of the fact that Members of the legis- 
lative branch are the servants and direct 
representatives of the people, and as a rule, 
have a much better opportunity of knowing 
“what the people are doing, what they are 
thinking, and how they feel about this, 
that, or the other.” Members of the legis- 
lative branch are in contact with a hundred 
or more people of their districts practically 
every day and therefore have first-hand in- 
formation as to what they are doing and 
what they are thinking about. Only last 
week several persons representing different 
agencies in the executive branch were telling 
a committee of the legislative branch they 
had recently received information that our 
men in the armed forces are definitely dis- 
satisfied with the many strikes in our war- 
industry plants and are now insisting that 
the legislative branch do something about it 

Just why these people should think they 
were bringing news to Members of the legis- 
lative branch is hard to understand, because 
the legislative branch has been in possession 
of such information for the past 2 years. In 
fact, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives had this information on December 3, 
1941—4 days before Pearl Harbor—when it 
passed H. R. 4139, a bill designed to obviate 
or prevent further strikes in war-industry 
plants. Apparently the executive branch did 
not feel the legislation was necessary or ad- 
visable and succeeded in having it stopped in 
the other body. The entire legislative branch 
had this same information nearly a year ago 
when it enacted what is known as the Smith- 
Connally law, designed to obviate or prevent 
further strikes in war-industry plants, but 
apparently this action of the legislative 
branch did not impress the executive branch 
until recently, when it seems to have picked 























up the information somewhere that cur sol- 
diers and sailors, including our civilian popu- 
lation, are not very well pleased with strikes 
in our war-industry plants and their home- 
front sympathizers and now want to blame 
the legisiative branch for not having seen 
and corrected the situation heretofore. 

I want to make it clear that I am in no 
way refiecting upon the integrity, devotion, or 
patriotism of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals, but I am trying to emphasize the 
hought that it is indispensable for every 
branch of*the Government to follow and 
adhere strictly to certain fundamentals es- 
tablished by the Constitution. Neither 
branch can afford to allow itself to follow the 
line of least resistance and develop a habit 
of doing things for the sake of expediency 
and establishing policies and programs that 
distort the powers and functions definitely 
lodged with the three branches of our Gov- 
ernment. have been told that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and that 
a kingdom divided against itself will come 
to desolation 

These statements are not mere observa- 
tions; they represent a fundamental estab- 
lished by a law of nature. The maximum 
service can only be obtained by the studied 
and unselfish efforts of each branch acting 
within the scope of its constitutional au- 
thorities. There is a special field for each 
and ample opportunity for all. Neither can 
succeed permanently by failure to discharge 
its responsibility or by a successful effort 
to exercise the authority of another. Neither 
can lay claim to the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency and loyalty when it knowingly ne- 
glects its responsibilities or when it know- 
ingly undertakes to discharge the functions 
of another. Repeated or continued viola- 
tion of this principle can only interrupt or 
destroy the symmetry or our governmental 
struciure and operate to divide it against 
itself, the future of which is then doomed. 
Neither agency can excuse or justify itself 
in exercising unwarranted powers upon the 
ground that the other has failed to exercise 
or discharge its functions. The executive 
branch cannot justify its actions by pointing 
out that the legislative branch has delegated 
its powers or neglected to exercise them to 
the fullest extent, nor can the legislative 
branch excuse itself in any way by showing 
that the executive branch is appropriating 
or exercising powers and functions not con- 
templated by the Constitution. Our Govern- 
ment cannot permanently endure if the 
specific powers and functions of one branch 
are absorbed by either of the others. This 
is fundamental, and if mistakes or errors have 
been made by either or both the great ques- 
tion is how such mistakes or errors are to 
be corrected. It is not a cne-man problem; 
it is not a one-agency problem; it is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual and collective 
leadership of all; the responsibility cannot 
be shifted 

The problem will not be solved by com- 
plaining and criticizing. I have never seen 
two persons succeed in solving a problem of 
mutual interest by continually finding fault 
with the other, but I have never seen a fail- 
ure where they were equally anxious to find 
the law and follow it. Policy-making pro- 
grams are primarily the function of the legis- 
lative branch. No doubt the executive 
branch has the power and duty to advise the 
legislative branch from time to time on the 
state of the Union and offer such suggestions 
as may be appropriate, but the legislative 
branch has a greater responsibility than the 
mere ratification of suggestions. Under a 
policy which has existed for a number of 
years bills introduced by members of the 
legislative branch are first submitted to the 
executive branch for an expression of opin- 
ion as to their merits. Should the report be 
unfavorable, the proposal rarely receives fur- 
ther consideration. That is, it is almost im- 
possible under existing relationship for the 
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legislative branch to give conside 
legislation designed for the benetit of 
people unless it is first approved by 

in the executive branch, which me 
the latter has and exercises a veto ; 
advance and more often such power 
cised by a bureau chief or a departm«s 
neither of which is clothed with such 7 
tutional power and have no direct r 
bility to the people further than to s¢ 
laws are properly administered. Th a 
lative branch has no right or author; ) 
transfer or delegate its powers and re 
bilities to the executive branch. If 
tional facilities are necessary in order 
charge its functions, such facilities s! 
provided. If they are not availab 
should be made available. Sir Philjy . 
ney gave expression to this idea when he 
“Either I will find a way or I will mak 
If the legislative branch has more to ¢ 
can be done with existing facilities 
enlarge such facilities and retain it 
sibilities. 


Shintoism and the Japanese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speake: - 
cause of the thoughtfulness of my f 
Californian, the Honorable Chaunco; 
Tramutolo, of San Francisco, at the mo- 
ment a special assistant to the Post- 
master General, who called it to m : 
tention, Iam able to offer for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my 
instant remarks, an article from th - 
pable pen of Ann Hagner which app i 
in the Washington Post of March 2, 1944 
under the caption of “Pessimism of J 
Seen as Trickery,” an article in whi 
revealed the true character of ou 
spised enemy in the Pacific and, 
large measure, the reasons for his treach- 
erous behavior. 

As it is with these revealed trait 
character with which the legis! i 
(H. R. 4137) which I recently introduced 
would deal, legislation which would, if 
enacted, denaturalize and provide a pro- 
cedure for the expulsion from our coun- 
try of some 30,000 disloyal American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry, the inclusion 
of Miss Hagner’s most excellent a1 
ought to contribute greatly to a be 
understanding of the measure which I 
have proposed. 

The article to which I have made re!- 
erence is the following: 

PESSIMISM OF JAPS SEEN AS TRICKERY 
(By Anne Hagner) 

The new Japanese policy of broadca 
pessimistic reports on the war to their 
nation and to the United States yestel 
was cited as another example of the J 
efforts to build up Am ‘rican overconfid 
by Col. Carlos P. Romulo, secretary of infor- 
mation for the Philippine Commonwealth. 

By indicating that their own power in tne 
Pacific is waning, Colonel Romulo declared 
the Japs hope to lure the American F! 
farther and farther from its bases s0 








a great battle ultimately may be fought in 
Japanese home waters. 









































Ronmrul self rved as aide to Gen. 
Was the last mar 
t fell into the enemy's 
As the editor of severe ila news- 
rs before the war, he is familiar with 
N nese p! anda methods. 
ans are likely to forget that Japa- 
I religion is in itself a potent factor in 
nal unity,”’ Colonel Romulo said. “The 
i of . hintoism is that everyone in the 
try belongs to one family, with the Em- 
as the supreme father. As one Jap 
» does the other. 
“Before Pearl Harbor America was honey- 
i with Jap spies—but did you ever 
f one Jap selling plans of any kind to 
Were it not for their intense loyalty to 
each other, we might have had some inkling 
of the December 7 attack. 

Shintoism is an essential item of national 
re—the populace is absolutely one 
Before the war there were mili- 
ts and liberals, but this was erased at 

itset so that there is no such differ- 
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The Japs realized that they are a pygmy 
n combating a giant. 
But they are convinced that they have cer- 
imponderables that will weigh against 
lack of tangibles. 
First, they have courage that is fanati- 
cism—the courage of ignorance, actually, be- 
e they know only what is ladled out to 
Secondly, they have trained them- 
selves for privations, they are used to noth- 
and the American minimum of comfort 
heir maximum. The Jap neither knows 
cares for ordinary American comforts. 
Our great productivity here is diverted into 
ny channels—the war, civilian goods, black 
But whatever the Jap has is only 
for the war—he is trained to live with noth- 
That is the kind of enemy we are fight- 
in the Pacific.” 
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The World-Wide Broadcasting 


Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “The World-Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation—A Record of Achievement,” 
written by Eric Underwood, and pub- 
lished in the magazine World-Wide 
Listener. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD-WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION— 
A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
(By Eric Underwood) 
‘hat the foundation has done, what it is 








a z, and what it hopes to do is a story as 
amazing in its way and as important to the 
Winning of the war and of the peace as many 
of the doings of generals and statesmen. It 
has also a touch of the heroic in the unselfish 
cevotion which its founder and his collabora- 


rs have given and are giving to its work. 
Ss those who have done the work are alto- 
ether too modest to talk about their achieve- 
nent, perhaps I, an unofficial English visitor 
has had an opportunity of seeing some- 
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The World Wid 
was founded 8 year 
nd encourage the spirit of intern 
derstanding and to promote the enlig! 
ment of individuals throughout th 
says the preamble t ! 
Walter S. Lemmon, is one of the v 
inventors. He first came int lic noti 
in 1919 when, already a distinguished radi 


engineer at the yf 22 

















age ¢ he became a radio 
officer to President Wilson during the Paris 
Peace Conference. “At that c 
said Mr. Lemmon, “I saw the ch 
was that the people of the different countries 
didn’t understand each oth They'd never 
had a chance to. The result was a peace 
treaty that had the germs of another war 
On the way back from 











suggested to President i I idea of 
an international university of the air by 





means of the dio to bring toget 
peoples of the world in common understand- 
ing and friendship. Broadcasting was then 
only experimental but Mr. Lemmon foresaw 

immeasurable possibilities. How, in a 
nihs’ time, countless millions of lis- 
throughout the 


her the 


few 
iew mo 


teners 


world might learn 
over the air what would take many years 
through the older media of school and col- 


lege lectures, or the study of books. Presi- 
dent Wilson realized the importance of the 
suggestion. “Lieutenant Lemmon,” 
“you have a magnificent idea. I'll work with 
you on it.” But before plans could be worked 
out, Wilson was a broken man, and it was 
not till 1935 that Mr. Lemmon could realize 
his dream. By then he had sold certain 
important inventions and with the proceeds 
instituted his World Radio University. He 
inspired others with his enthusiasm; uni- 
versity professors of languages, science, his- 
tory, literature, and art. These contributed 
to day and evening courses sent out by 
WRUL, the station Mr. Lemmon had set up 
in Boston, Mass., not only to the United 
States of America but to 30 foreign countries, 
the aim of all instruction being the promo- 
tion of international understanding ard good 
will. 

At the very outbreak of the present war in 
1939, Mr. Lemmon and his associates de- 
cided to make WRUL a really potent weapon 
in the fight for freedom. They appreciated 
what so many of cur leaders even today fail 
to understand, but what Napoleon and Hitler 
quickly realized, that in warfare the spirit 
is more important than the sword, that if 
you control men’s minds you control their 
actions. Long before America came in as 
a combatant, WRUL “armed with truth” 
was fighting Hitler 16 hours a day in 24 
languages, to such effect that Goebbels had 
repeatedly to warn the German people against 
listening to WRUL “with its democratic 
drivel”—‘“the troublemaker in Boston unjus- 
tifiably interfering with the establishment of 
the new Hitler order in Europe 

But the positive achievements of WRUL 
are more important as a contribution to win- 
ning the war than any mere nuisance caused 
the Nazi gangsters. 

In Yugoslavia, when Prince Paul’s gov- 
ernment was about to make a deal with Hit- 
ler, WRUL broadcast to the Yugoslav people 
urging them to resist and thereby upset 
Hitler’s schedule and delayed the German 
attack on Russia. When it is remembered 
how nearly to Moscow the Nazi hordes ad- 
vanced, the military impcrtance of this de- 
lay can scarcely be overestimated. 

WRUL has also »een credited with prevent- 
ing the Norwegian merchant fleet from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Nazis. When the 
Germans took possession of Norway they 
forced Norwegian shipowners to broadcast to 
the masters of the ships at sea messages that 
all was well and they could go back to Nor- 
wegian ports. But within a few hours WRUL 
sent out the truth and not one ship returned 


he said, 
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Bridge” is st ficial 
explaining the peo} 
one another; ; ix erica a 
“Beyond Victory” series of talk n opera- 
tion 

As to the future, it is clear that after 
the war WRUL’s wonderful work will be 
needed more than evs A war-torn gen- 
eration, deprived of years of formal educa- 
tion, will demand the aid of this independent 
and impartial World Rad University to 
bring it inspiration, knowledge, understand- 
in and courage to face tl! stupendous 
sxroblems which will arise with the comi: 
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f peace. The world will need, as neve 
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our wi minds 
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are to prevail. 





The Gross Income Tax in Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark I 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter which was written by Mr. William 
Borthwick. tax commissioner of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, to Mr. John C. Cuneo, 
an eminent tax economist of Modesto, 
Calif., a letter which contains factual 
evidence of the great success of the gross 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































income tax in this our outlying posses- 


n, a means of raising revenue which 
has produced tax yields far beyond that 
which was predicted by any of its most 


enthusiastic proponenis. 

As this method of taxation has been 
long and earnestly advocated by Mr. 
Cuneo both for National and State use 
as a means of raising revenue out of 
which old-age retirement annuities 
might be paid, I know the information 
contained in the Borthwick letter, proof 
of his oft-repeated assertions, must have 
been very pleasing to him as it will be 
helpful to the membership during the 
days that lie immediately ahead when 
tax simplification is occupying the atten- 
tion of the country. 

The letter to which I have just referred 
- is the following: 

TERRITORY OF HaAwat, 
BUREAU OF THE TAX COMMISSIONER, 

Honolulu, Hawati, February 3, 1944. 

JOHN C. CUNZzO, 
Modesto, Calif. 

DEAR MR. CUNEO: Please let me congratu- 
late you on your attempt to secure a gross 
income tax in California. If you are suc- 
cessful you will confer a great favor on the 
citizens of your State, as it will be the only 


Mr 


tax they can understand. It may be that 
is one reason why the gross income tax 
meets with opposition. The people have 
been so long burdened by taxes that they 
cannot understand that when one comes 
along that they can grasp, they feel that 


it is too good to be true and oppose it. 

Being the original proponent of a gross 
income tax and having administered it for 
the last 10 years, I can say honestly that 
it is the best form of taxation that we have. 
It was originally hoped that it would pro- 
duce $2,500,000 per year. It is now produc- 
ing more than $10,000,000 each year and at 
the original rate with which we started. It 
met with some opposition at first, but at the 
present time it has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of all honest businessmen in the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is true that the impact 
of the war and defense work has increased 
the revenue from the tax, but long before 
the war broke, it was producing more than 
twice the original estimate. Any ordinary 
businessman with a common-school educa- 
tion can make his own gross income return. 
This cannot be said to be true of the net 
income tax, and it has been surprising to 
me that the men who first opposed it are 
now its most ardent supporters. 

Our plan here is to license each business 
activity—the doctor, the undertaker, the 
plumber, the carpenter, and all retailing pay 
$1 for a license and they pay 1% percent 
of their gross income. The squawking has 
entirely ceased. This tax is paid monthly, 
except in certain instances permission is 
granted for a quarterly return. Under this 
plan there is very little delinquency and it 
can soon be checked up. 

The regulations put out by the Federal 
Government on the net income tax contain 
almost 1,400 pages in small type, and no 
man on earth can say he fully understands 
the provisions. The cost of collection igs 
enormous, while under the gross income tax 
the cost of collection is the lowest of any 
form of tax that we have. I am sure that 
it will produce far beyond your expectations 
and I am convinced that if you succeed in 
getting the gross income tax in accordance 
with your plan, you will have conferred upon 
the people of California the greatest blessing 
that they ever have as regards tax law. 

I would suggest that as your net income 
tax is based upon a gross income return, you 
should get some figures, so that you can fully 
explain to the people about how much you 
hope to realize. If your experience with 
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this tax is anything like our own, within a 
few years you will be able to abolish the most 
of your nuisance taxes and have money fat 
beyond your expectations. 

It saved the Territory of Hawaii from bank- 
ruptcy and it will do the same for you prop- 
erly administered. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. BorTHwIck, 
Taz Commissioner, 


Mr. Speaker, shocking though the reve- 
lation may be to some of the more re- 
sistant of our brethren, this method of 
taxation which has proven so successful 
in Hawaii is the same method which is 
proposed in H. R. 1649, the system of 
revenue raising which Dr. Townsend has 
been advocating for over 10 years. 





H. 0. L. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways felt that there were three sides to 
every question: What the other person 
might think, what I might think, and 
the facts in the case. 

No one is opposed to the continuation 
of unnecessary bureaus which have 
served their intended purpose more than 
I am. However, I wonder whether the 
continuation of certain bureaus whose 
need at the present time may not appear 
apparent have in reality outlives their 
usefulness. 

As a private citizen, I felt that the 
Congress was to be congratulated on en- 
acting the H. O. L. C. at the time this 
legislation was passed. I know what it 
meant in my own community. In fact 
it came very close home to me. It has 
been said that the only time an individ- 
ual can borrow money is when he does 
not need it and during the bank failures 
in 1930, at least in my own district, this 
was certainly the case. 

However, as I understand it, the issue 
is not whether the H. O. L. C. was needed, 
as I believe most everyone will agree 
that it was. Rather the issue now seems 
to be whether it should be liquidated as 
unnecessary for further activities. 

It seems to me that in all fairness 
to the H. O. L. C. that certain individuals 
in key positions in the H. O. L. C. who 
have lived with the organization and 
have gone through its embryonic stages 
are better qualified to administer this 
agency than some of those who were 
not interested in these loans a few years 
back. 

If the personnel of the H. O. L. C. is 
overstaffed, then naturally I favor the 
curtailment of this personnel as a mat- 
ter of economy. True, there do appear 
to be many governmental agencies whose 
functions have ceased to be imperative 
to our citizens, but it does seem in all 
fairness that if the H. O. L. C. now have 
their loans in a position where they are 
one of the existing governmental agen- 
cies doing a legitimate business, they 
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should be permitted to continue under 
their present status. 

No one can foresee the future follow 
ing the present conflict. I know that jt 
will be argued that if the need again 
arises the Congress will be in s¢ 1 
and appropriate legislation can again be 
reenacted to take care of a situation 
which might arise similar to that which 
necessitated the H. O. L. C. in the be. 
ginning. 

However, any manufacturer knows 
that if his business is forced to close 
down, his sales force scattered, and his 
business completely liquidated, it re. 
quires many months before he can azain 
become engaged in productive activity. 
Does not the same reasoning apply re- 
garding the H. O. L. C.? 

If it is now liquidated and another 
emergency should arise justifying its re- 
establishment, is it not true that many 
individuals may suffer during the inter- 
vening months until the new agency is 
again in operation? 

This may be a crude illustration, but if 
a person becomes violently ill, a physi 
is summoned and the patient rushed to a 
hospital. It hardly makes sense that 
when the patient is again well, he would 
want his physician to depart to a new 
address, leaving no word as to where he 
might be reached or any justification in 
abandoning the hospital. Another sud- 
den illness might prove fatal to the pa- 
tient if much time and confusion elapsed 
before his physician could be found or ; 
hospital located. 

However, I do feel that this illustration 
might be very applicable to an indivi 
facing a foreclosure. My past record will 
speak for itself in proving that I favor 
free enterprise and am opposed to gov- 
ernmental competition in business except 
in those rare instances wherein private 
enterprise lacks the vision or the courage 
to undertake new enterprises. 

I am informed that while certain pri- 
vate lending agencies would be interesied 
in acquiring certain loans of the more 
preferred type from H. O. L. C., that they 
are not interested in acquiring all of the 
run-of-the-mine loans and that there are 
other sound private lending agencies who 
are not interested in acquiring any of 
these loans, and so in conclusion it just 
appears to me that in the spirit of fair 
play that the Congress is hardly justified 
in taking from the H. O. L. C. their good, 
substantial, paying loans and leaving 
them only the offal in which the private 
lending agencies would not be interested 
and which in the end might work a hard- 
ship upon these individuals. 

Reorganize the H. O. L. C. if the Con- 
gress deems necessary, but do not elimi- 
nate it so that its identity will become | 
if it is found desirable to resurrect it at 
some time in the future. 

THE BANKERS GUARANTEE 
TitLteE & Trust Co., 
Akron, Ohio, February 3, 1944 
The Honorable WALTrrR E. BrEHM, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re: H. O. L. C. liquidation. 

Dear Sim: We have given much thoughtful 
consideration to the matters about which 
you wrote in your letter of January 7 and 
are pleased to present our views as to those 
matters. In this connection it would secm 
in order that we identify ourselves as to the 
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>» of our business and as to our ex- 
nee in it Since organization of our 
ny in 1911 we have operated as a real 


te first mortgage, real estate brokerage, 
real estate title service company. We 


made, guaranteed and “serviced a large 
me of first mortgage loans for life ine 
mee companies, banks, for our own ac- 


and for other investors. 
m our observation and consideration 
‘lieve there is any good reason 
Lquadats on of H.O.L. C. From 
to 1926 we had a great deal of contact 
that egency and have known of its 
ration since that period. Since it out- 
the difficulties of its initial operations 
were largely due to the enormous volume 
siness that was thrust upon a new or- 
tion, we believe it is a Government 
y that has functioned with outstand- 
efficiency, that has rendered, and is ren- 
x invaluable service and if permitted to 
h the job it was set up to do will liqui- 
i withcut loss and possibly with 
to the Government, that is to tax- 





istlly a 


does not seem possible to us that the 
s cf H. O. L. C. can be sold upon a 
that will save the Government from 
and at the same time be attractive to 
rs. Our company would not be inter- 
1 in purchasing any loans with balances 
; than $2,000, with balances in excess 
75 to 80 port of value of property, 
r without privilege of inspecting prop- 
; and making selection. We do not 
this would be fair to the Govern- 
‘nt and its taxpayers or that you wouid 
sale of asSets on such a basis es would 
e the lcans with H. O L. C. that incur 
while being deprived of profitable loans 


balance 


le VE 


such losses. 
Furthermore, we feel sure it has been nec- 
( ry for H. O. L. C., as a matter of good 
iness, and as many other holders of full 
ins have done, to refinance many loans 
lat are now a higher percentage of value 
property than many large investors, such 
insurance companies, mortgage 
in companies and building and loan com- 
nies are permitted by law to buy, so that 
it would seem impossible to sell all of the 
assets of H. O. L. C. at par value. 
Our conclusion is that it is not necessary, 
advisable, or feasible to liquidate H. O. L. C. 
ny other manner than that contemplated 
in the act which brought it into being and 
sreby saved a million or more home own- 
rs, building and loan companies, banks and 
mortgage companies from financial ruin. 
While our company is now in need of real- 
estate mortgage investments, we are not un- 
mindful of the great assistance we received 
through H. O. L. C. in solving our financial 
difficulties, nor do we favor any change in 
law that will result in loss to the Govern- 
r 


banks, 


nent that we, others in the mortgage busi- 
ess, and mortgage investors might secure 
& possible profit. 
Very truly yours, 
F. 8S. CARPENTER, 
President, 





Mexican Farm Labor in California 


REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is my 
privilege to offer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a most timely ar- 
ticle from the capable pen of the Hon- 
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orable Paul Scharrenberg, director of the 
California state Cepartment of indus- 
trial relations. 

As Mr. Scharrenberg is widely known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country as one of the best-informed 
persons in the United States in respect 
to the manpower problem in its relation 
to the war effort, I am sure that that 
which he has written will not only be 
interesting to the membership but high- 
ly informative as well. 

Mr. Scharrenberg 
I have just made re 
lowing: 

MEXICAN FARM LABOR IN CALIFORNIA 
(By Paul Scharrenberg, director, California 

State Department of Industrial Rela- 

tions) 


article, to which 
erence, is the fol- 


*s 
¢ 


In August of 1942, the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico concluded an agree- 
ment making possible temporary migration 
of Mexican farm workers into the United 
States to help meet the farm labor shortage. 

Since the inception of the program, Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, 74,618 Mexican nationals have en- 
tered and have been distributed over the 
United States. Of this number California 
has received 58,222. 

Laborers were also needed to maintain the 
rights-of-way of the various railroads to en- 
able them to keep their rail lines in suitable 
condition to meet the tremendous increase 
in ee For this employment a ceiling 
height of 20,000 Mexican nationals was set as 
the maximum number that could be in the 
United States at any onetime. Of this num- 
ber, around 12,000 are at present employed 
by railroads in the 5 Western States. 

As is generally the case when there is con- 
flict over jurisdiction, a great deal of con- 
fusion was in evidence upon the arrival of 
the first contingents of Mexic _ This was 
largely due to the fact that both Federal 
and State agencies were and are still involve - 
in the same problem. This condition pre- 
vailed for several months, creating a more or 
less chaotic situation. Finally, as a result of 
conferences between the Regional Director 
of the War Food Administration and the 
Chief of the California Division of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, a mutually satisfactory 
agreement was reached clearly 
respective jurisdiction and duties of Federal 
and State agencies. 

With confusion and uncertainty cleared 
away, the present very harmonious program 
has been in effect. The division of immigra- 
tion and housing, functioning within the 
California Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, became the certifying agency for all 
camps in which Mexican nationals are 
housed. Such camps must comply with the 
provisions of the California labor code re- 
lating to labor camps, and the War Fcod Ad- 
ministration has agreed that if an employer 
persists in violating the Labor Camp Sanita- 
tion Act the Mexicans shall be removed from 
his camp forthwith. In addition, such em- 
ployer is liable to the penalties provided i1 
the Labor Camp Sanitation Act. 

Immediately upon the consummation of 
the before-mentioned agreement, informa- 
tion was printed in the Spanish language 
covering practically all phases of labor camp 
requirements. This information was printed 
on large placards and on mimeographed 
sheets. These were distributed to the Mexi- 
can nationals upon entry into the United 
States and in the various camps where they 
live. Supplementing the literature, one of 
the division’s inspectors, who is highly quali- 
fied in all phases of camp sanitation and 
housing, and who is familiar with the habits 
and customs of the Mexican nationals, was 
assigned to visit the camps and to deliver 
short talks in their native language so as to 
better acquaint them with their rights and 
er as well as their duties and respon- 
sibilities, This inspector listened to all com- 
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plai nts, and, if in his iagn t they were 
justifed, took them up immediately with tl 
employer for adjudication Ihe success of 
this methcd is best evidenced by the coopera- 
tion received from all con ed uding 
employers, both in agriculture and indu 

As required by California law Mexican 
farm workers admitted for t g nal 
work were insured against the hazards of 
indust accidents The problem of pro- 
viding adequate coverage for such indu 


injuries involved considerable work. In the 
interest of all others concerned, the State 
insurance commissioner's office, after con- 
sultation with the industrial accident com- 
mission approved the issuance of a single 
master policy to the group of employers 
suring the imported Mexicans from the tim 
they are delivered by the War Focd Admin- 
istration until they are returned into the 
custody of the War Food Administration. In 
every instance satisfactory evidence of in- 
surance was required by the War Food Ad- 
ministration 

The California State Compensation In- 
surance Fund interested itself in this prob- 
lem from the very beginning and endeavored 
to assist in every way possible. The fund 
wrote 11 single master policies to sponsor- 
ing labor groups. The loss experience of the 
State fund on Mexican nati 
through labor associations has been uniformly 
favorabie; factors which contributed to this 
result have been the experience of the Mexi- 
cans in farm work and the tendency of em- 
ployers to assign work not involving use of 
machinery. The outstanding hazard was the 
necessity of transporting large numbers to 
and from work 

It is gener: 
tionals who came to California during the 
past year performed a real job in the agri- 
cultural fields where they harvested a large 
proportion of the tree, vine, and root crops 
It is alse generally agreed that without the 


help of the Mexican nationals many thou- 
sands of tons of agricultural crops could never 
have been harvested 

When it is understood that the value of 
California's agricultural products in 1943 to- 
taled a billion and a half dollar ind Me> 
can nationals were credited for 
at least 15 percent of the total crop, the 
valuable contribution made by these men 











nals contracted 





lly agreed that the Mexican na- 


harvesting 


to the success of our agricultural program 
and the war effort will have universal 
recognition 

Over 40,000 nationals have been ordered 
for this year, the first contingent of 700 hav- 
ing left Mexico City February 17, 1944. Other 
contingents will follow at 3-day intervals 

Norte.—The authority for all quoted figure 
both on the value of California’s agricultural 
products and also of the number of Mexican 
nationals employed in the United States 
particularly ilifornia, were obtained from 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
also from the Office of War Food Production, 
Office of Labor The authority for the fig- 
ures mentioned for Mexican nationals em- 
ployed on the railroads was 
the Railroad Retirement Board, acting as 

for the War Manpower Commission. 





obtained from 


agent 





Income Tax Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
confusion resulting from the income- 
tax forms, prepared by the Treasury 


ITATIVES 
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Department of the Government, is grow- 
ing daily. The average person can- 
not make out his or her income-tax re- 
turn upon this form, because they are 
confused and misled when they read the 
form and they cannot understand the 
same, or what the Government really 
wants to know. It is a sad commentary 
for the people to learn that the officials 
in the Treasury Department, who pre- 
pared and distributed the income-tax 
forms, could not make a simple and an 
understandable form for distribution to 
the people for their preparation. It is 
my considered opinion that had the 
Treasury Department made an effort to 
make the income-tax forms confusing 
and incapable of being understood they 
could not have done a better job than 
they did on the present forms. 

Mr. Speaker, when the average person 
examines the income-tax form, which 
the Treasury Department prepared, and 
sent out to the people, they immediately 
become confused, and they are compelled 
to take the same to some high-powered 
tax expert and pay a fee for advice and 
aid in preparing their tax schedule, 
That is wrong. The income-tax forms 
should be simple, and they should be 
made understandable, so the people can 
make out their own tax return—and so 
they may fully understand them after 
they have been prepared and filed. It 
has come to my attention, Mr. Speaker, 
that many people who have had the ad- 
vice and assistance of so-called tax ex- 
perts in the preparation of their income- 
tax returns, upon the present confusing 
forms, have thereafter stated that they 
have completed their tax return but they 
Gid not understand it. That is a most 
unhealthy condition. The Treasury De- 
partment should immediately cause such 
tax returns to be simplified so every citi- 
zen can readily understand them, and if, 
thereafter, they should be questioned re- 
garding their tax return they can ex- 
plain the same. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 

louse will cause such pressure to be 
brought upon the Treasury Department 
that a simplified tax return will be 
adopted, all to the end that this utter 
confusion and misunderstanding will be 
entirely eliminated. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Spe2k- 
er, to extend my own remarks, I in- 
clude herein a brief editcrial appearing 
recently in the Indianapolis Star, of In- 
Cianapolis, Ind., on this same subject, 
which editorial follows: 

SIMPLE TAX SYSTEM 
»>m of reckon- 





Promise of a simplified syst 


ing Federal income taxes is held out by mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Tentative plans call for a direct, under- 
standable program. The major plank on 


which the committee is working would elim- 
inate the need for 30,000,090 of the 50,000,000 
income taxpayers having to file any report. 
The withholding levy taken from wages and 
salaries would be the actual tax for thcse 
whose only income is derived from such 
sources. There would be no loopholes if the 
tax were deducted from all pay rolls. 

The Representatives also contemplate 
merging the Victory, normal, and surtaxes in 
one levy. This would simplify calculations 
for persons in the higher income brackets 
and those deriving income from sources other 
than wages and salaries, 
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The American people never will be able to 
understand why such a method was not per- 
fected for payments due by March 15. Tem- 
peramental Treasury bureaucrats must bear 
the brunt. They scurried hither and yon 
seeking new sources of revenue, yet remained 
stubbornly adamant against imposition of a 
general sales tax. On the other hand, the 
extreme of confusion and ebsurdity reached 
in the present forms may react beneficially 
in arriving at greater simplicity to allay the 
growing taxpayer storm that might otherwise 
have bcen expected. 





The Need for the Hungry Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that the House will 
shortly have the opportunity to consider 
H.R. 3570, a bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the Hungry Horse 
site in northwestern Montana. This 
project is needed now more than ever be- 
cause of the extremely dry year we are 
having in the entire Northwest and the 
consequent danger to our production and 
power facilities in carrying on our war 
activities there. Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee will need the water the Hungry 
Horse site can furnish to keep our in- 
dustries going. This project is not to be 
considered as a hand-out but as a self- 
liquidating unit which will not only pay 
for itseli—and soon—but will also con- 
tribute to the irrigation and reclamation 
possibilities of Montana and to the power 
possibilities of Montana and the entire 
Northwest as well. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am including an article and an 
editorial from the Flathead Monitor of 
Kalispell, Mont., relative to precipitation 
in Montana and the Northwest this year. 
Mr. Harry Kelly, the editor of this week- 
ly, is an outstanding authority not only 
on irrigation and reclamation, but more 
particularly is an expert on the possi- 
bilities of the Hungry Horse. No one 
knows more about this project than he, 
and no one has devoted more time and 
energy than Harry Kelly in pushing its 
approval over the years. He is truly one 
of Montana’s great men, and I respect, 
most deeply, his judgment and ability. 
[From the Flathead Monitor, Kalispell, Mont., 

of February 24, 1944] 
PRECIPITATION REcorD LOWEST For 45 YEARS— 

Less SNOW IN MOUNTAINS—DROUGHT HAs 

CONTINUED Past 8 MONTHS 

For the past 7 months and 20 days the 
Kalispell weather bureau has established a 
drought record for all time, or at least for the 
past 45 years that the Federal bureau has 
been keeping records at Kalispell. The only 


previous record that approaches this season 
was in 1939-40. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


The records in the local weather bureau 
show that for the months of July 1943 to and 
including 20 days of February 1944, 20 days 
over 7 months, the precipitation has been 
considerably less than one-half of the aver- 





age. The total for this year from July 1 
1943, to February 20 of this year, was 41 
against an average for the same per 
9.46, a deficiency of more than half of 
average. Here is the record by months for 
period covered this year, together with 
average for the same period: 


1943-44 

GUY ccucancscasnncnssescboosocnceness 0. 45 
DI .cciecctrtidminctnmnttithemmne 
Bepeen Wer... ncn ciesncwccsssctbowocssae 
OE necks en nnaeeemeei ae 1 
oe i en 
Ss sh de cee enamine 
CODING i attntnunignibwsinbnntiaiinsims 2 
20 days Of February. .cccancncwsonsccca 3 

Ce ee 4 12 

Average 

ON lava nce te rile a ni Se oa pelea i 1.19 
iiss sales inlet ian mahi eihanitariaicl ibaa ea 7 
ON iii tints dina tases teenie ees erecta 1. 24 
I seach tenn Seared dase 1. 06 
IN ie tot cinsic tees de cadets eadelic cde tart acl 1.35 
I aii eri dntecispa les titties Sie einen oe 1.45 
EE congas onc apioead as 1.57 
BO Me CE FORTUNES cake etcncnssuencne 83 

cist cecah tones gcin.au hi icepiatcny esata ek is 9.46 


The closest approach to the above reccrd 
in any one year for the same pericd was 
1939-40, when the precipitation for the 
months was 4.75, or more than a half i: 
more than this year, indicating that we may 
look for a real dry year. In 1940 after 
drought second only to this year, the h 
July rains saved the day, and an average crop 
was harvested. Whether the rains will be as 
favorable this year remains to be seen. 

One favorable aspect is that there was con- 
siderable moisture in the ground last f 
when the freeze came, which has lasted a! 
winter, and it is expected that when the 
spring thaw comes there will be enough 
moisture left to give crops a good start 
it will be necessary to have good rains duri 
the growing season to assure an average c! 





[From the Flathead Mcnitor, Kalispell, M 
of February 24, 1944] 
DROUGHT CONDITION HERE 


That there will be a shortage of water in 
the entire Northwest is a foregone conclus 
when one studies the lack of precipitat 
for the late summer, fall, and winter months 
for the year 1943-44. It is said on the be 
authority that the snow in the mountai) 
which furnishes the water for our rivers and 
streams, is not more than 30 percent 
average at this time. In consulting 
precipitation records at the local weather 
bureau, we find that for the period start 
July 1 to the 20th of February, more t! 
744 months, our precipitation is only 412 
inches against the average for the sar 
period of 9.46, considerably less than one- 
half the average. In fact, the past, we m 
say 8 months, is the lowest for the sa: 
period since the Government weather bur: 
has been operating here, some 45 year 
is said that a similar condition in re 
to precipitation and snowfall is very d 
cient in the entire Northwest and it is like 
there will be a shortcge of water this | 
that will cause sericus concern, especi 
at Grand Coulee and other power planis alo! 
the Columbia and its tribtuaries, as well 
in irrigation sections of the Northwest. 

In view of this condition it would seem 
that no time should be lost by Congress 
passing the Hungry Horse Dam bill now be- 
fore it. While the upper Flathead wat 
would not relieve the apparent shortage o! 
water this year, there is no way to determine 
just what next year will bring. Another sea- 
son like the present one would prove a serious 
blow to the Northwest, unless added water 
could be had through quickly constructed 
| reservoirs, such as the proposed Hungry Horse 











Dam. Although the snow in both the South 

i North Forks of the Flathead is excep- 

tionally short, there would still be enough 

to fill the dam to the point contemplated by 

the partial construction plan for use in 1946, 

r average annual run-off in the South Fork 

placed at 3,000,000 acre-feet, and even if 
year’s snowfall in the mountains would 
nsiderably short of the average, there 

id be ample to fill the reservoir through 

partially completed dam designed to hold 
),000 acre-feet of water. 

The present outlook for water in the North- 
is anything but encouraging for this 
and it would seem that every effort 

ild be made to protect the future by con- 
cting as many dams and reservoirs as pos- 
this year on the tributaries of the Co- 
nbia River to avoid in future what might 
e a disaster to our power and food pro- 

duction during the critical years of the im- 

te future. 








Slavery Is What We Are Fighting Against 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include an article by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, which appeared in 
the March issue of the American Fed- 
erationist: 

The first contention of proponents of na- 
tional service legislation is that it would help 
to solve manpower problems and to promote 
war production. I cannot conceive on what 
factual grounds that theory is based. A na- 
tional service act would only substitute Ccom- 
pulsion and regimentation for the free enter- 
prise of American labor and American man- 
agement. 

The Nazis and the Fascists believe in the 
totalitarian principle of slave labor and slave 
industry. That is their system. We in Amer- 
ica have always believed that the free and 
voluntary service of our people is superior 
to coercion. Free enterprise is our system. 
Enactment of the Austin-Wadsworth bill 
would constitute a catastrophic retreat and 
an inglorious confession of failure of the 
American way of life. 

Have we failed? The record of this war 
to date proves incontestably otherwise. In 
the 2 short years since Pearl Harbor, Amer- 
ica alone has outproduced the combined 
forces of the Axis by more than 2 to l, 
he facts speak for themselves. Between 
anuary 1942, and January 1944, America 
doubled the size of her Navy by building 
3,700,000 displacement tons of new fighting 
hips. In the same period we produced 27,- 
000,000 tons of merchant shipping, equal to 
the size of the entire world’s fleet before the 
war. We turned out 134,000 airplanes, de- 
Spite temporary shortages of materials and 
constantly changing designs and specifica- 
tions—and we are now building the finest and 
most effective planes in the world at the rate 
of almost 10,000 a month. We have produced 
148,000 tanks, 1,200,000 military trucks, 424,- 
000 pieces of artillery, and more than a bil- 
lion rounds of artillery ammunition. 

These are the Government's own figures. 
They add up to a production miracle—a mir- 
acie which no other country in the world can 
duplicate, a miracle which was accomplished 
tarough the efforts of the great army of free 
American workers. 
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Surely this record cannot be classified as 
failure. On the contrary, o1 lies 

hailed it as the great iumph of this war 
Premier Stalin of Soviet Russ 


allies have 





ia is reported to 
have declared at the Tehran Conference that 
the United Nations would never have been 
able to turn the tide of battle and start the 
new and victorious offensives without the 
vast output of munitions made by American 
labor and American industry 

Nor is there any substantial indication 
that future production cannot be sustained 
at these high levels or even increased. On 
the contrary, there is abundant evidence that 
our country is now producing more war ma- 
terial in many categories than the armed 
forces of all-the United Nations can use 
That is why we hear about cut-backs being 
ordered in the production of aluminum and 
Steel and tanks and ammunition. That is 
why shipyards have been ordered to abandon 
Sunday work. True, we still are bending 
every effort to increase production of several 
vital items of war production, such as planes 
and landing craft and certain radio equip- 
ment. But for the most part the war pro- 
duction program already has passed its crest. 
During this year the war-production program 
in general will probably begin to enter a de- 
clining stage—not because we can't make 
more but because the Government will not 
need so much. As this process develops, 
manpower surpluses will arise instead of 
shortages. 

I would be the last to deny that difficult 
manpower and production problems still 
confront us in some localities and in cer- 
tain lines of production. The question be- 
fore us, however, is whether resort to com- 
pulsien and regimentation will help us out of 
these difficulties or render them even greater. 
This is a question which the Nation's leaders 
in the field of industry, labor, and agriculture 
are best qualified to answer. They gave their 
answer last November—a unanimous answer. 
They declared: 

“The American people will provide greater 
output under a voluntary system than under 
one of compulsion and regimentation. 

“The solution depends upon leadership, 
coordinated and understood plans, and effi- 
cient administration; not upon broadened 
control and regimentation.” 

These statements were contained in a 
declaration made public by the Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission. 
The declaration was signed, among others, by 
the presidents of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the C. I. O. It was a 
unanimous statement, and it rejected the 
proposal for a national service act without 
qualification. 

t is interesting to explore the basic cause 
of this agreement among the representa- 
tives of industry, labor, and agriculture. It 
springs from their experience with the con- 
trols already put into effect by the War Man- 
power Commission and other Government 
agencies. These experiences have not been 
happy. Instead of bringing about order, in- 
stead of simplifying procedures, instead of 
promoting efficiency, the record of Govern- 
ment intervention in this fleld spells only 
confusion, red tape, contradictory policy, 
and frustration. 

Because of such experiences, the leaders of 
industry, labor, and agriculture fear and 
dread the impact of utter chaos if and when 
a national service law is enacted and the 
Government attempts to administer it 





Organized labor has done more on its own 
account to solve manpower problems in war 
production than all the various bureaus and 
agencies of the Government combined. And 
we have done it without fuss and without any 
expense to the Government. Time after 
time the War Department, the Navy Depart- 




































ment nd othe, rencies have called up our 
\ n hea Ts i i f I 
thousand < ni ers, « brick € 
skilled worke needed at the site u 
projects a definite time 4 each time 
the unions, through their ov re met 
facilities, have had the met e job 
the appointed hour : 

The combined know-how of American lab 
and industry also has contribute a 
portantly to the solution of manpower prob- 
lems. A typical example is furnished in the 
report made by the West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Council, which revealed that the 
man-hours of labor necessary to build typical 
fighter and four-engine planes had been cut 
95 percent since the original models wer 
n These figures were disclosed in order 
to w that although aircraft plants « the 





a I l 
I n th 
west coast are expected in 1944 to build 50 


percent more air 





1es, in terms of weight 


than in 1943, it would be possible to do so 








with relatively small increases in manpower. 
A new argument advanced in support of a 
ional service act is that it would help 

to prevent strikes This argument also is 
theoretical and the theory behind it is 
demonst: unsound Tt ol way a 
national s ice act could deal with strikes 





would be to place the strikers in jail, as this 
bill provides, for 6 months But we already 
have a Federal law, known as the War Lab 

isputes Act, which provides jail penalties for 
strikers. The War Labor Disputes Act hi: 
not prevented strikes Neither would a 
national service act 

We have only to examine the experience 
of Great Britain for further confirmation 
Britain has a national service law, adopted 





in the national emergency which followed 
Dunkerque This law has not prevented 
strikes in Britain. On the contrary, the rec- 
ords show that there have been more strikes 
proportionately in Great Britain while th 


Lic 
national service law was in effect than there 
have been in this country during the same 
period. 

No one in America has been more outspo- 


ken in condemnation of wartime strikes than 
I have. Repeatedly I have urged the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labo: 
to live up to our no-strike pledge, and they 
have followed this advice to the extent of 
more than 99 percent. There can be no pos- 
Sible justification for strikes at a time when 
the fate of the Nation and the lives of thou- 
sands of American boys hang in the balance 
But we must face the facts 

occurred, and they will occur s 
war economy of our country is out of line 
out of balance. The major cause of strikes is 
that the Government is attempting 

force wage stabilization while it has failed to 
stabilize the cost of living. The way to pre- 
vent strikes is to readjust the stabilization 
program so that the purchasing power of the 
wage dollar is restored. This can be done 
either through upward revision of wage rates 
or, even more effectively, by rigid reduction 
and control of prices of the necessities of life 
Unfortunately, neit! 





*r the Congress nor the 


executive branch of the Government have 
thus far seen fit to put such a program into 
effect. 

The final argument raised in behalf of a 


national service act is that it would allocate 
the burden of war sacrifice more equitably 
among the American people. It is said that 
if the Government can conscript young men 


to serve in the armed forces and risk thelr 
lives against the enemy, it should likey 

draft those on the home front to work at the 
particular job and in the particu place the 
Government deems best calculated to - 


mote the war effort 

This argument appears plausible at first 
glance, but careful analysis will show that 
is empty, false, and ir 





alevant. There can be 
no true comparison between dr ing citizens 
to serve in the armed forces for the defense 
of their country and drafting other citizens 
to work by compulsion in industries operating 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































f private profit. Neither can there be any 
of li yut a corre- 
j dr draft of capital Such 
I i ire rrent to the American way 
of | fatal to the free-enterprise system and 
Clearly violative of the Constitution, because 
they involve involuntary servitude and con- 
fi 


A national-service act would increase th 
burden of sacrifice borne by those serving on 
the home front, but it would do so without 
rhyme, reason, or necessity. If such a law 
shouid be enacted and strictly enforced, it is 
appalling to consider the fearful consequences 
of placing such unrestricted power in bureau- 
cratic hands. Millions of American families 
might be broken up, thousands of small 
business ises might have to be aban- 
doned Every American citizen would be 
thrown into a state of uncertainty and inse- 
curity 





enterp 


Apparently, the danger of such conse- 
quences has impressed itself upon the minds 
of the leading supporters of this legislation, 
for Senator AUSTIN declared only recently that 
he did not believe everyone would have to be 
Grafted by this national-service bill. He said 
it would only give the Government the au- 
thority to draft workers when needed, just as 
Congress has given the Government authority 
to seize property under certain conditions. 

If this statement of the purposes of the 
bill by one of its authors can be relied upon, 
then the argument of equal sacrifice topples 
of its own weight. If the great majority of 
American citizens will be left undisturbed in 
their present occupations by this bill, if idlers 
ana dilettentes and nonproductive individ- 
uais are to be permitted to pursue their own 
sweet way, if only certain groups of workers 
are to feol the brunt of enforced labor, then 
the idea behind a national service act is 
fraudulent and the burden of war sacrifice 
will be even more unfairly distributed than 
it is at present. 

Generally speaking, the workers of this 
country are making sacrifices for the winning 
of this war that are comparable to those of 
the average American citizen. In one re- 
spect, however, labor’s burden of sacrifice is 
particularly heavy. 

The Office of War Information reports that 
since Pearl Harbor industrial accidents have 
killed 36,600 workers, 7,500 more than the 
military dead. Such accidents on the job, 
furthermore, have permanently disabled 
210,000 additional workers and temporarily 
disabled 4,500,000 others. These casualties 
are 60 times more than the military wounded 
and missing. 

Yes, our soldiers and sailors and marines 
who are risking their lives against enemy fire 
are entitled to feel that Americans at home 
are backing them up to the limit. But they 
are also entitled to the assurance that the 
free America they are fighting for will be kept 
intact by us at home, that their homes and 
jobs will be protected, that they will not 
have to come home and be demobilized after 
the war ends only to be redrafted for service 
in a job not of their own choice, 

In the final analysis, the proposal for a 
national service act must stand or fall upon 
this major test: Will it, or will it not, pro- 
mote the war effort and hasten the day of 
victory? In my opinion, enactment of a 
national service law would not add a single 
plane, a single ship, a single tank, or a single 
bullet to the Nation's war production. On 
the contrary, it would threaten to cripple the 
amazingly successful production program we 
are now carrying on. 

There are two outstanding issues involved 
in the present World War which must be 
definitely settled one way or another by its 
final outcome. 

First, shall totalitarian or democratic gov- 
ernment survive and function? 





Second, is the slave-labor system of totali- 
tarianism superior to the free labor of our 
dem cy? 
1actment of a national service law would 
defeat our war aims because it would con- 
stitute an open confession that Hitler is right 
and we are wrong. 

Why send our young men abroad to fight 
and die in a war against totalitarianism when 
it is foisted upon us here at home through 
the expedient of a national service act? 

Labor wants this issue to slave labor versus 
free labor to be determined on its merits. 
We accepted the challenge on December 7, 
1941, and we have given our answer to the 
enemy with the greatest outpouring of the 
munitions of war the world has ever seen. 

Labor insists and demands that it be per- 
mitted to carry on its fight against enemy 
doctrines without being impeded and chained 
down by enemy methods. 

Labor insists and demands that our final 
victory in this war be recognized and ac- 
knowledged as a victory for free labor and 
the death knell for slave labor throughout 
the world for all time. 












The States Must Fight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 
13 on the subject of Federal control of 
public education. 

It seems incredible that the cause of 
education in the United States is to be- 
come the subject of propaganda, lobby- 
ing, and bureaucracy. The issue will 
soon be presented to the people of the 
United States whether or not the schools 
of this country are to be conducted or 
managed by the time-honored and time- 
tested local boards of education or some- 
one sitting behind a desk in Washington 
a thousand miles away. The States must 
awaken to the danger that confronts 
them or lose control of the public schools 
within their borders. 

WHAT'S HATCHING 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

There is among the laws of Congress one 
entitled “An act to prevent pernicious polit- 
ical activities,” written by Senator Car. 
HATCH, Democrat, of New Mexico, and de- 
signed to keep the vast governmental bu- 
reaucracy out of pressure politics. On Fri- 
day, last, the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Robert E. Hannegan, said 
that he wished the Hatch Act could be 
amended. It is easy to guess why. 

If Mr. Hannegan could get his hooks into 
the millions of Federal officeholders as he 
learned to do in his early career with the 
notorious political machines of his native 
Missouri, you can bet which way he would 
pull them in a hurry. 

Fortunately, the main parts of the Hatch 
Act are still in force. They do not actually 
prevent pernicious political activities on the 
part of politicians in office, but they do make 
the work a little more difficult. 

What happens when any part of the Hatch 
Act is worn away by amendment is pretty 
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well demonstrated by a change made 
to relieve of its restrictions school t¢ 
who draw Government pay. 

Schools, according to most people's j 
good government, should be kept < 
politics in every possible way. 

Money should be appropriated liber: - 
public education—on that every c 
sense mind is agreed. And teacher 
be allowed to hold their jobs as 
they stick to teaching the courses of 
tion approved by appropriate authorit 

But teachers, like others, must sho. 
sense of limitation about lobbying ir 
selfish interests. When the Hatch A 
plied against them in the matter 
nicious political activity, teachers’ 
were careful of their political conduct 

Nowadays, however, the teachers’ | 
Washington is really rolling in h 
for a federalized, bureaucratic cent 
trol of public education in the U 
Their trade paper, the Journal of the } 
tional Education Association, is ang 
torial messages with great skill to 
the word of just how to slip this p 
across. 

And a few days ago there came t 
another item, labeled Defense Bulletin } 
of the National Commission for the I 
of Democracy Through Education 

This organization, with headquarte: t 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., in this city : 
scribed the bulletin as a confidential 
“primarily for the information of, and ;¢ 
by, members of the commission, Stat« 
taries, and N. E. A. directors.” 

It is in fact, campaign material telli: y 
to lobby for the largest possible Feder - 
propriations in education, and advises 1 

“Teachers should pian their action i 
1944 eiection campaign with their Senat 
attitudes on Federal aid in mind.” 

It lists the Senators whose terms expir 
year, gives their stands on Federal fina 
of education in the States, and forecast 
probable shape of the Senate in 1945 a 
Democrats, 47 Republicans and 1 Progr« 

(If that is how things work out, inciden- 
tally, the Vice President in 1945 will be the 
most powerful in history. As President 
the Senate he always has power to cast a tie- 
breaking vote, and it is certain the next 
Senate will have many a close squceze 
important issues.) 

In the matter of the House, the bullet 
says to get out and work for candidates who 
favor federaliy financed education. 

It then runs on with long detailed anal 
of what teachers can use as propaganda 
even furnishes them with a party line a 
candidates for President. 

Now, teachers are American citizens and 
such they should have the right to vote : 
to enjoy the other liberties this Nat 
affords. 

But there is a difference between such free- 
dom and extraordinary license to conduct 
such bald lobbying as above disc! 
Teachers, after all, are governmental em- 
ployees, except for the few in private edt 
tional systems. 

And as employees of government they ! 
to face up to some rule of restraint as to 
lobbying for greater governmental expe! 

This country has seen in W. P. A. w! 
mass lobbying by governmental empl 
can do. When people are brought toget 
by the millions and marshaled under u 
fied command to yell simultaneously 
more and more and :nore, they can yell j 
about any administration into submiss! 

By means of the W. P. A., the Roose\ 
administration was able to organize a po- 
litical discipline unparalleled in this Nati 
history. 

And that discipline was used to raid 
pockets of all the people for tax money 
rate also unparalleled in this Nation's h-s 
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And now we see the consequences in train. 
Ww high-sounding labels hung around their 





uarters, a group of lobbyists here in 
W ington is attempting to organize the 
ers of America for a fresh raiding ex- 


r example will, unless checked 
many others. And ina 
vernment will be utterly 
cless scramble for the last d 
in pocket. 
( ‘ourse none of that bothers Democratic 


be fol- 
few short 
reduced to 
llar in the 


by 


N 1 Chairman Hannegan. He just 
the Hatch Act watered down some 
» he can make the short run f 1944, 


de perats ° 





Keep the Crepe Off 500,000 American 


Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a radio address delivered 

Allied Nations today in control of sea 
ir should continue the attack and blast- 
Germany for at least 3 months longer 
attempting an invasion by land forces. 


Such a program should prove so destructive 
to Germany's morale, that if it did not result 
i volt, it would at least destroy a great 
I n of the defense works which unless 


( royed must be responsible for the death 
f thousands of our boys. To those persons 





who agitate for the immediate invasion of 
Germany without a 90-day bombing it is only 
necessary to direct attention to two examples 


that are outstanding in the present war-—- 
Marshall Islands and Tarawa. 

I air forces and the Navy conducted an 
g ult upon the Marshall Islands for a period 

ny days, so destructive that when the 

ng parties went ashore the dead and in- 
jured were extremely few. At Tarawa, the 
i ion was started after but 2 days of bomb- 

nd provided this might have been per- 
mitted to continue for a full 5 days or a week, 
t lastly toll of death and injured would 
been 1 At Tarawa nearly 
vere killed and injured and yet the ter- 
taken by them was in no way com} 





unnecessary. 


ara- 


size to the Marshall Islands and pro- 
v l we had failed to carry out the bombing 
the Marshall Islands 





naval program at 
mo} an 2 days and then had attempted 
the dead and injured would 





] been greater than at Tarawa. Thought- 
f Americans are demanding that there be 
re Tarawas, es 


insofar as our armed f 








ncerned, and are likewise in ntina 
nd that the bombing of Germany con- 
> for a period of 90 days and provid 
ne there is every indication tha 
will be reduced and inst of losing 
or limbs of 500,000 American boys 
We may keep it perhaps at one-tenth of that 
The pressure for immediate inva- 


is unquestionably great upon the part 
1e nations allied with us in the winning 
he but a delay of the termination 
lities for even 3 months, 
than the needless sacrifice of life 
900,000 or more American boys. 
official report on the air war as pre- 





of hosti better 


is 
and limb 











ted under date of January 4, 1944, by Gen. 
H. H. Arnold is the most lucid, comprehensive, 








and courageous presentation that 
made by any Government offi 
beginning of the present war. 
Arnold occupies a most unique p 
that he has been a pioneer for 
re than one-quarter of a 
ly Mitchell was demand 
General Arnold was one of a 
1umber of men in the Army of 
States who took sides with Mitchel 
shared his views as to the indispen le part 
that could be played through control of 
Under his brilliant and able leaders 
the impossible has become the possible, anc 
from 1938 the total military personnel in the 
Air Forces has increased from 21,125 to t 
presént force of 2,385,000 in 1944. The mili- 
tary airplane production under his splendid 
leadership in 1938 represented a total weight 
of air frames of 5,500,000 pounds, and in 1943 
this has increased to 667,000,000 pounds. It 
today accepted that control of the air 
and control of the sea mark the end of Ger- 
man and Japanese power and that from n¢ 
on they are destined to lose battles and it is 
but a question of time when both will be 
defeated 

The proposition that the United States 
furnish more than 70 percent of the armed 
forces to be utilized in the invasion of Ger- 
many, coupled with the growing demand that 
the invasion begin at the earliest possil 
date can mean but one thing, the loss of 
upward of 500,000 American boys. 

Personally I can see no great harm that 
would result in a prolongation of the war for 
a period of perhaps 3 months provided that 
during this period the Air Forces continue to 
bomb German territory and German-held 
territory, since from the character of destruc- 
tion that has been wrought during the past 
30 days invasion might then be poss at 
the end of 3 months’ period with« 
periling the lives of too many of our 
can boys. The re em 

rn 


has been 

from 
General 
ition in 


the 


ial 











the 


alr. 


is 





at 





ble 


ime- 


ut 





ports that have 
from Germany in th 





se sections where inten- 
sive bombing has taken place, like Ber in- 
dicate that the loss of lives in this one city 


alone has to date been in excess of 
A continuance 


250,000 
of bombing on an increased 





scale might result within a period of 60-to 90 
days in an overthrow of the Hitlerites, mak- 
ing unnecessary the bloody ivasion and 
hand-to-hand fighting by our boys which 














would result in crepe on the doors of more 
than 500,000 American homes 
have been repeatediy asked the question 
men in the service and others, lat is 
America fighting for?” and prov l we pro- 
ceed on the invasion of Germany without 
sombing for a period of 3 months, it becomes 
an impossible question to answer since there 
is but one answer—we are f iting Gest 
the manhood of America for the benefit of 
other nations, 

I do not want to see crepe on the doors of 
the homes of 500,000 American boys provided 
we can prevent it, and I believe by following 
the judgment and the leadership of General 
Arnold in the bombing of German-held ter- 

| ri iod of 3 months we can pre- 
ven is clearly our duty to do this 
in e i of America and American 
boys, American mothers, and American homes 


timated that between the collapse 
May 1940 M > th 
Motor Vehicle & Armament Works 


and 





produced approximately 10,000 trucks, and a 
substantial amount of military material such 
as armored cars, guns, munitions, and aircraft 
engines. On March 3, 1942, the R 


Force carried out a successful ni 
ment 


most 


ht b 
attack which damaged and burn 
of the plant. The importance which 
the Germans attached to this industrial unit 
was indicated by the rapidity with which 
pair and reconstruction were undertaken. 
In December 1942 Renault output had again 
reached the pre-bombardment rate of pro- 
|} duction. By the beginning of 1943 the plant 
| accounted for approximately 10 percent of 
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five of the works at Schweinfurt were either 

pletely or almost completely wiped out. 
Our attack was the most perfect example in 
h ry of accurate distribution of bombs 
over a target. It was an attack that will 
not ha to be repeated for a very long time, 
if at I] 

TI price of 24 B-17's that we paid for 
our midday attack on the Messerchmitt air- 
craft factory at Regensburg is, in perspec- 
tive, relatively small. It is estimated by 
competent authority that this single action 
caused a kk of production of 500 ME 109’s. 
The Luftwaffe was hurt in the air almost as 
seriously as it was on the ground. More 
than 200 fig ht of several types pressed a 
strong attack; "140 were destroyed, 19 prob- 
ably destroyed, and 36 damaged Tremend- 
ous efforts are being made to get this plant 
back into production 

In view of the high rate of attrition of 
German fighter aircraft on the western front, 
the near future appears likely to be a cru- 
cial period which may determine the sur- 
vival or destruction of the Luftwaffe as an 
eifective air force. If the present rate of 
a tion keeps up, and German aircraft fac- 
tories producing these fighters continue to 
suffer progressive destruction, a point will be 
reached where German freserves are exe 


hausted and only a trickle of new replace- 
ments can be supplied. 

The destruction wrought by Allied bom- 
bers has shown that the operations of the 
Army Air Forces and the Royal Air Force are 
complementary The R. A. F. and A. A. F. 
work together. In recent weeks the Royal 
Air Force bombardments of military objec- 
tives in Berlin are worthy of special praise. 
During a single night more than five million 
pounds of high explosives were dropped on 
cnemical works and war industries in Berlin 
and its suburbs. Although the Nazis have 
increased their production of fighter planes, 


they have not stopped the bombers from tak- 
ing total war to the German capital. 

It is difficult to appraise the present strug- 
gie for air supremacy as representing any- 
thing short of a major turning point in the 
war. What American and Royal Air Force 
bombers can do to the whole German war 
machine, once the German fighter force is 
rendered impotent, needs no comment. The 


issue hangs now on which side first falters, 


weakens, and loses its punishing power. 
Clearly the cost in money, men or equip- 
ment for the few isolated missions—much 


less for one mission—is never a reliable basis 
for judging the success of our strategic oper- 
ation as a whole. It is the over-all cost to 
us, in relation to our ability to bear that cost, 
measured against the over-all result and the 
enemy's ability to endure that result, which 
must decide for or against the resolute prose- 
cution of a military campaign. 

To a question posed in those terms, there 
is only one answer, we will not falter. 





Price Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Price Control Act was before Con- 
gress, Many Members of both Houses 
were of the opinion that limitations 


should be placed in the act. One of the 
amendments to which I refer is the one 





that provided an expiration date of 
June 30, 1944. It was thought at the 
time that a safeguard of this character 
would be for the best interests of all 
concerned. That is to say, that inas- 
much as Congress is in almost continu- 
ous session during the war years, a reso- 
lution extending the act would be given 
attention and consideration. Also it was 
thought that an agency having the broad 
powers as continued in the Price Control 
Act should take into account the inter- 
ests of the consuming public, the farmer, 
the businessman, and all elements of the 
population. Iam of the opinion that the 
placing of the time limitation on the act 
has caused the officials of the Office of 
Price Administration to do a better job 
than would have been the case had there 
not been such a provision written into the 
act. 

Price controls are necessary during the 





period of this war in order to prevent 
skyrocketing of the prices on commodi- 
ties that the citizens must buy. All ar 


agreed that some type of price-control 
measure will be enacted into law before 
the expiration date of June 30. The pro- 


visions to be carried into the new act 
is a major issue now confronting the 
country. Whether a provision will be 


written into this new act outlawing con- 
sumer subsidies will be one question that 
must be given adequate attention. Many 
recommendations have been made by the 
House committee investigating govern- 
mental agencies that are exceeding the 
authority given them by acts of Congress. 
These, too, will be before congressional 
committees of both House and Senate. 
Since this legislation is of such far- 
reaching importance it is necessary that 
close study and adequate consideration 
be given to the many problems which 
experience has shown could, and should, 
be remedied by express language written 
into the Early hearings should 
be held on this legislation. 


new act. 





A Soldier’s Letter 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, mutual 
janie have just handed me a letter from 
one of my young constituents, Horace 
Downing, of Wichita Falls, Tex., written 
to his folks at Christmas time from some- 
whereinItaly. This letter is an eloquent 
story of high morale and heroic action. 
Furthermore, it pays timely tribute to the 
outstanding service of American chap- 
lains and the American Red Cross. I 
offer this letter for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp because it is certainly 
worthy of preservation: 

SOMEWHERE IN ITALY, 
Christmas Day, 1943. 
Dear Foitxks: My second Christmas away 
from home has been so different that I 
thought you might like to hear about it, and 
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other things where we are now. | 
back, it seems a mighty short year s 
Christmas, which we celebrated a: 
could. At that time we were living i 
but had buildings for the hos; 
Christmas Eve, just before midnie 
20 of us met with Chaplain Laird iz 
room that was used as a chapel, 
also used for a lot of other thins 
conference room for our psychi 
morgue where some autopsies were d 
as the place where disciplinary c 
talked to as only an Army officer ca 
@ man. But on this occasion, the « 
had fixed a little altar, with some car 
helly, and there were benches for us t 
The service was not long, but w: 
pressive. Our chaplain reminds m 
Martin at home in that he 

just what to say for every occasion, ; 
to say it. Early Christmas mornir 
Gordon came to my tent before I ! 
up and gave me the first Christmas 
I received last year—it was a cork 
comic head of some kind of an anim 
I have sent it home, and will kes 
reminder of Christmas 1942. Ru 
cake was the first real present I 
the others waited to get my A. P.O 
presents were about a month late. ¢ 
mas night a dozen or so of us had a f 
a tent. A French lady across the st 
given us roast pork, salad, and sey 
things, and we had bought a lot of 
pastries, so it made quite a feed 

This Christmas we are entirel: 
field conditions, and although v 
have as many patients as we have |! 
ra) times before, we feel that we 
dering a better service than we ev 
We get lots of wounded, and lots « 
have six operations going on at oncs 
other patients waiting. We have | 
few patients, and everybody is busy 
time. I have not seen a man who w 
volunteer to do whatever he could f 
patients any time he knew there w 
thing to do. In our office, we have g 
two men to serve as litter bearers as | 
they are needed, and all of us con 
early each morning to help load into 
lances those patients who are bein; 
to general or convalescent hos} I 
of them are unable to walk, and the I 
litter bearers, plus the extras that hay 
added recently, cannot handle all of 
it is really hard work. 

Yesterday was the first time I had ! 
get patients into the ambulances to 
and although I had been around in the 
quite a bit, it was an experience 
awakened me to what is happening t 
of the boys. The first one we loaded \ 
typical case. 

We went into the ward and called ou 
name of the first man we were to ge 
a cheerful blond kid of about 21 or 22 
was propped upon his elbows, al 
There was nothing about his manner t 
dicate that anything was wrong with 
and he was obviously in the best of s| 
When we pulled the blanket off him, b 
putting him on the litter, his injury sh 


lo sc 





nt 


up—one leg was off just below the Knee. : 


it was either a very recent amputat 

he had had a hemorrhage, as it had 
bleeding some. He bounced over ont 
litter without assistance and airily ask 
if we had a place on the litter for h 
peg leg. When we placed him in the a 
lance, he thanked us and wished us 
His attitude is typical. 
life at the front has been so nearly un 
able that they are glad to get away, ¥ 
ever the cost. 
guts, plus a feeling of appreciation for 


best treatment we can give them, that k 


Some say that t 


But I think it is just | 


} 


their spirits so high. Another boy that 


carried out had an arm and a leg in « 
bandages all over him, and his face 


scratched and cut all over, like a shell b 












bandaged. It makes us feel mighty 
l nts wish us luck l 
tell us that they were never treated 
ed them. Those that can 
hall 


lan We treat 






f in the mess and you can see 
lined up, wearing cuting pajamas or 
uniforms. Some of the boys at the 

f haven’t had their clothes off for a 
! th and a half If some of the pecple 
Ss s could see the wrecked bits of 


inity that we unload from ambulanc 
uld give them a different perspective on 


The medics 


boys in the combat units. 

ten credit for doing a swell job in 
war, and I think they deserve it, but 
r life, except for the aid men on the 


picnic compared to that of the 
( at units The medics, like the chap- 
everywhere—on the front, in the 
s, etc Among other unpleasant 





ures here, mud is one of the worst. The 

f neers are doing all they can to put in 
nd walks, but lots of times we had 

t y litters through slimy, slippery mud 





walking dificult and doubly so 





ing a man on a litter. Even the 
aisle down the middle of the ward tents 
v muddy. We have a bunch of Italian 
C ians working for us, most of them on the 
roads and walks. They are glad to get the 
work at 40 cents a day; there is no John L. 
Lewis in Italy. Several boys came with us 
from the last place we were located and will 


probably follow us as long as we will let 

m. Among these are three or four barbers 
and two musicians that work in the kitchens 
and play for us at mealtime. They are really 





d on their accordion and violin, and one 
very good portrait painter 
But back to Christmas—the spirit first 


on last 


c tht Sunday, when we had a song- 

in the chapel (a ward tent), after the 
rular Sunday evening service. Then dur- 
week, musicians from other units 
and entertained the patients. Yes- 


terday a group of Italian Red Cross workers 


ing the 


came 


came, and brought candy for all the pa- 
tients and for us. Today, two very high 
nking officers visited us—we can’t give 
their mames or even their ranks. They 
ked over various parts of the hospital 


id visited with lots of the patients. About 
zen of us followed them around and took 
quite a few pictures of them. One was the 
hest ranking officer I have ever seen, ex- 


cept General Pershing, and as I was waiting 
cutside a tent, he came out and stopped 
enough for me to get a picture and 

id, “Merry Christmas, Sergeant.” It may 


t seem out of place to you civilians, but 
terward it occurred to me that I proceeded 


take pictures without remembering to 
lute him. There were Signal Corps sol- 
diers taking movies and flash pictures; you 
may see some of them in the papers and 


zazines. He commended us highly on the 


rk we are doing. Our mess halls (din- 
ing rooms in a tent to you civilians) were 
decorated for Christmas, even to a little 
tree, and we had a real Christmas dinner. 





There was lots of good turkey, dressing, 
cranberries, olives, apple pie, cake with choc- 
Olate frosting, good coffee, real butter, and 
Several other things. Believe you me, it 
was a far cry from the C rations we have 
S0 often. Nearly everybody was busy over 
Christmas, but a few of the boys found th 
time and wherewith to get drunk. One bit 














C er, of Virg 1ey work in shif as 
patients are coming in at all hours, day and 
night When the patients are first brought 
in, one of the Red Cross ladies is there to 
serve them hot soup, cocoa, coffee, and so 
forth, and to give them comfor irticles, 
such as cigarettes and toil artic! 
supplies. Anyone who does not thi 
Red Cross is worth while should see th 
ladies doing things for the boys. For in- 
stance, the little things like lighting cig- 
arette for a soldier who is so badly injured 
that he can't light his own means a lot t 
boy who has been at the front for weeks. 
They maintain a day room for the patients, 





and music 


I 
with a phonograph, radio, piano, il 
material. 





instruments, games, and reading 
When necess they run ;¢ kinds of er- 


rands for patients, and make them loans and 
write letters and send wires for them. Miss 
Buffington joined us when our nurses did, 
last March, and during our periods of idle- 
ness, she worked all the time doing things 
for the personnel of our unit. She had a 
lot to do with the sightseeing trips that we 


got to take in French Morocco, and later 
after we came to Italy. We agree with the 
patients that she is the best in the world, 
but all the Red Cross workers I have seen 
at other units and at all the fine service 
clubs maintained by the Red Cross, are ex- 
ceedingly high-class people. Miss Carter 
joined us shortly before we came to Italy, 
and she is rapidly winning a place in our 


hearts. The Red Cross is making 
out of every man that is overseas by their 
generosity and good work 

At our last station before we moved here, 
we handled a lot of nervous, or mental, cases, 
In the last war they were called hock” 











shell 





cases, but now they are marked “exhaus- 
tion.” I had occasion to handle reports for 


our psychiatrist, and enjoyed studying the 
case histories he wrote up. The treatment is 
heavy sedation, good food, and rest. While 
they are partly under the influence of seda- 
tives, they are encouraged to talk, and this is 
the source of a lot of the information for 
their case histories. The psychiatrist finds 
out all he can about their family and per- 
sonal history from childhood on. I noticed 
lots of them came from families who had not 
gotten along, or alcohol had caused trouble. 
Lots of the cases had a history of childhood 
tantrums, and so forth. A lot of cases indi- 
cated that their trouble actually was ex- 
haustion—they just stood all they could, 
then blew up. Nearly all wanted to make 
good; lots wanted to return to their units, 
while others said they just could not stand 
life at the front again, but wanted to serve 
somewhere in the Army. The chief concern 
of lots of them was the fate of their bud- 
dies As I read the record events 
prior to their break-down, I could easily 
imagine myself doing the same thing und 
the circumstances. The psychiatrists are 
doing a wonderful job in getting them in 
condition to return to some kind of duty in 
the Army, as well as being able to return to 
civilian life as stable, normal men. 

I have a lot to be thankful for this Christ- 
mas. Every place I have been has made me 
appreciate the good old United States more 
than ever. Knowing that your fam and 
friends are safe means a lot after seeing whole 
cities torn up, and so many people in mourn- 
ing. Both here and in Africa, the men wear 


of the 


aer 


Lay 
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What Is Labor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission from the House 
to extend my remarks in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I include herewith a brief 
editorial entitled, “What Is Labo 
This editorial appeared in the Union 
Labor Record, of Springfield, Mo., on 
March 8, 1944. It is written by Ruth 
Taylor, wh articles are carried in 
many publications over the Nation each 
week. I commend this editorial to your 
attention. 


se 


WHAT IS LABOR 


Y 


(By Ruth Taylor) 


is labor? 


What 





It is not a class, set apart by barriers of 
tradition and age-old customs, and bound 
over to pass on its menial tasks from father 
to son throughout the coming generations 


It is not a party, a pressure gr 
be counted upon to vote as a 
order of a leader. There is no tr 
official who has ever been able t 
vote of his organization. 


up that can 





What is labor? 

It is the rank and file of the productive 
workers of the country—the men and women 
who make things, who keep the wheels of 
industry turning. They may work office 
shop, or factory, in the flelds or on the sea 














It does not matter where they work, wheths 
it be in teeming city, or on a lonely hi de 
farm, whether the sound in their ears is that 
of whirri machinery or the slap of waves 
against a small fishing boat Ss ng as they 
produce or help in product proves the I 
labor 
What is labor? 
It is the average American, doing } best 
at the job for which his own par ilar 
best fits h working hard to n ng 
for his fan dt ef t t 3 - 
dren get a be educ t i 
life t he as did er before him. 
t is labor? 
the men and women ¥ 
ple f democra t 
t to be free ) work useft and 
creati\ through the productive years at a 
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wage adequate to furnish the necessities and | 
some of the luxuries of life; who for these 
rights and those guarantecd to them by our 
Constitution are willing and eager to fulfill 
al] the duties-and obligations of citizenship. 
What is labor? | 
It is the great mass of Americans who 
throughout the years have learned how to 


work together for the common good and who 


are an integral part of our great Union of 
States, built upon the firm foundation of 
freedom and equality of opportunity for all 


men, regardless of class, creed, or color. 





Unity at Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF | 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


{NDIX TO THE CONGR 





Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
appearing in the Mount Vernon (Ohio) 
News: 

UNITY AT WASHINGTON 

Appeals for national unity during the war 
emergency have streamed out of Washington 
like sparks from a Fourth of July skyrocket. 

The American people are somewhat be- 
wildered by this implication they are not 
united in a determination to win the war. 

And their bewilderment is increased by 
frecuent displays of disunity at Washington. 

The most striking evidence of disunity at 
Washington is that which has Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government 
pulling in different directions. 

There is no disunity on the war program; 
Congress has given the administration every 
dollar it has asked for war purposes, and 
every bit of authority it has requested under 
appeals to promote military efficiency. 

It is in matters on the home front where 
the President and Congress are at a parting 
of the ways. 

Mr. Roosevelt has already vetoed the legis- 
lation banning subsidies on food, and Con- 
gress sustained the veto by a narrow margin. 

He likewise vetoed the new tax bill, ac- 
cusing Congress of having passed an inept 
measure which he charged provides Trelief 
not for the needy but the greedy. 

A clash between the two branches over 
which shall control the demobilization pro- 
gram is in the cards, each side having pre- 
sented its program. 

The probability of service men and women 
having a vote in the forthcoming election is 
decreasing each day, because the administra- 
tion and Congress cannot compose their dif- 
ferences of opinion on the method to be 
followed. 

The roots of some of these controversies go 
deep; they involve, in some instances, funda- 
mental American principles, and they promise 
to provide issues which will increase the bit- 
terness of the Presidential campaign. 

It has been charged that Mr. Roosevelt has 
deliberately set out to destroy the faith of 
the American people in their legislative body. 

These charges may be unjustified, but there 
is no denying that the clashes between Con- 
gress and the administration are setting a 
bad example for the people, are adding noth- 
ing to the successful prosecution of the war, 
and are lending aid and encouragement to 
the enemy who get an exaggerated idea of 
political differences in the United States. 
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The situation is the result of congres- 
sional-admini tration relationship during Mr. 
Rooseveit’s occupancy of the White House. 

In the early years of the New Deal, Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly Democratic, and in 
those days Democrats in Congress thought 
the New Dealers and Democrats were 
identical. 


In that era Mr. Roosevelt got everything he 
demanded from Congress; and he didn’t re- 
quest in those days—he demanded. Legisla- 
tion was even written by “brain trusters” and 
not in Confress, and the legislators dared not 
deviate from it. 

That’s where Congress was at fault. Its 
attitude gave the President good reason to 
believe he could have everything his own 
way; that all he had to do was notify Con- 
gress of his intentions. 

But the Jeffersonian Democrats could stand 
that just so long, and then they revolted. 
In the meantime some elections had been 
held and Republicans greatly reduced the 
Democratic majority in Congress, 

Republicans and Jeffersonian Democrats 
joined forces in some instances, and, through 
this united action, reestablished the inde- 
pendence of Congress. 

Congress now is striving to recover the 
prestige it lost in the “rubber stamp” era 
and to recover some of the authority it voted 
to surrender to the President. 

And Mr. Rooseéveit is loath to surrender the 
power conferred upon him in the lush days 
of the early thirties. His attitude is easily 
understood, but the support of the American 
people should be behind Congress, for Con- 
gress is battling for a return to constitut- 
tional government in preference to govern- 
ment by directive, the system now in effect. 
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Ship Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on the 7th 
day of March 1944, I inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from Admiral Vickery, Commis- 
sioner of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and table which showed 
construction of ships from February 1939 
to January 31, 1944. I ask now to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Admiral Vickery, showing the com- 
pletion in American shipyards during 
the month of February 1944, of 134 ships, 
totaling 1,372,864 tons dead weight, 
bringing deliveries since December 7, 
1941, to 2,909 vessels of 29,998,127 tons. 
On February 29, there was delivered the 
first Victory ship, the S. S. Victory. 

UNTTED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., March 8, 1944. 
The Honorable S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear JUDGE BLAND: Believing it will be of 
interest to you, I am forwarding herewith a 
chart showing tonnage deliveries under the 
Commission’s program to the end of Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

During the month of February, American 
merchant shipyards completed 134 ships, to- 
taling 1,372,864 tons dead weight. At the 
end of the month, deliveries since December 
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7, 1941, aggregated 2,909 vessels of 2 
127 tons. 

Last month’s output, although k 
the rate attained during the later 
1943, showed a substantial gain over 
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and exceeded the deliveries of Febru 
year ago. The first Victory ship, the ¢ 
United Victory, was delivered by the ¢ 


Shipbuilding Corporation on Febru: 
and from now on the shipyards which } 
converted from the construction of Li 
to Victories are expected to contribute ; 
creasing portion of the total tonnage < 
pleted each month. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. VIcKEry 
Commi 





Truman Report Repudiates Proposals for 
Labor Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks in the R: 
ORD, I include the following article from 
American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Service for March 7, 1944: 


TRUMAN REPORT REPUDIATES PROFOSALS R 
Labor DRAFT 
HIGHLIGHTS OF TRUMAN REPORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—By accident or d 
the daily press overlooked or ignored 
great tribute to American labor's rec 
this war which was contained in the 200- 
third annual report of the Senate’s Tru 
committee, which is charged with the 
of investigating the war program on the! e 
front. 

Because this report is authoritative and 
cause it shows up the widely circulated 
tacks on labor’s record as false propas 
the following excerpts from the Senate « 
mittee’s findings are of utmost import 

To fulfill the Government's huge p! 
tion needs, the report says, “Our workers 
gaged in manufacturing, mining, and 
culture contributed nearly 45 percent 
man-days of work in 1943 than in 1929 
spite the fact that more than 10,000,000 
were withdrawn from the labor pool for 
armed forces. In manufacturing alone 
workmen contributed 89.6 percent more n 
days in 1943 than in 1939. 

“This astounding performance exceeds : 
thing of its kind ever achieved in the his 
of the world. The results obtained are | 
best answer to the critics of the home f 
They do not indicate perfection, but th 
evidence accomplishment of a high order 

“All Americans who have participated ca: 
be justly proud, because the success is due t 
the accumulated efforts of the millions 
people who have each done their share ra 
than to any miraculous planning of a 1 
experts at the top. 

“Women in particular deserve credit 
filling the huge gap created by manpower r¢ 
quireménts of the armed services. Olde 
men who had retired from active work h 
returned to their jobs and because of th 
experience are among the most valuable of 
workers. 

“The job that has been done not only 8s- 
sures that victory will be won but it assu 
that it will be won more quickly and v 
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wer casualties. Our armed forces have more 

better equipment than our foes. 
Unquestionably there have been excesses 
h are subject to the severest condemna- 
However, we must not allow those 
ses to obscure the fact that, on the 
e, the performance by labor has been very 

! 

The difference between man-days lost at 
te of strikes and man-days Icst at the 
h rate of strikes when compared to 
man-Cays worked in the United States, 
ly 0.025 percent. 
rikes receive a very great amour 
n in the press 


> characte! 


it of at- 
because of their dra- 
and news value, and because 
operly resents these violations 
edge not obstruct war 
However, strikes in min- 
g, and construction in 1943 
ss Of manpower of less than 
percent of the m 
i, whereas the manp 
labor in that period ex ed 
1939 by 76 percent 
tion must be given 
y of labor's present position 
aims, ich as higher wage 
x conditions, and sho 
to war needs, and fcr ‘ art 
has given up voluntarily its principal 
ns for enforcing its rights Many of 
tics of labor have not done as much 
situation has been made more dif- 
by the division of labor into groups 
ile to each other, and by the action of 
w selfish leaders, whose success has em- 
rassed other no less able leaders, who have 
ined from asserting demands at the point 
pistol in the hour of the country’s great- 
emergency.” 
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Representation for Smaller Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


iON. THCMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
») extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
h to include the following address en- 
titled “Representation for Smaller Busi- 
ness,” delivered November 19, 1943, by 
Mr. Ernest H. Gaunt, of Lawrence, Mass., 
the Greater Cleveland Council, 
Smaller Business of America, Inc., at 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
I am genuinely glad to be in 
in. When I was a salesman, and later 
cutive director of national trade associa- 
ns of manufacturers, I used to visit Cleve- 
land about twice a year for many 

Cleveland is a great city, with a great past 

d present and future. 

I am particularly happy and fortunate to 
meet with you today because I believe your 
Greater Cleveland Council, Smaller Business 
of America, to be the most continuously 
progressive association of smaller business 

the whole United States. Fred Virkus, 
he able, sincere, and progressive leader of 
he Illinois Small Business Men’s Associa- 

n (which has no connection whatever with 
the National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Akron), might challenge this state- 
ment of mine-—but the subject is not worth 
argument because Mr. Virkus and his group 

at least a close second to your Cleveland 


n 
p 


Cleveland 


years 
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enough for all in this sma dusines ve- 
nt, which is onl Some 
Gay there will independent 
national organization of independent l 
businessmen who deeply believe 
vation and advancement 
talism which made 
attempts have 
such an independen 
on. Some of you her 


hese attempts 


ur Cleveland e1 


the pres- 


i ii Lwe ‘ 
Italy, Nazi Germany) 
prominent United St 
England, himself a succe 
competitive sma)! busines: 
letter to me recently said 
yn to se that ther 
powerful and we 
re in Fascism—big Army, big Gove 
business control ry 
little fellows work 
enough of an 
Italian gover 
emulate them.” 

Independent smaller businessmen are 
enemies of big businesses which ar com- 
pletely competitive, as are Henry Ford’s and 
Henry Kaiser’s concerns. These two, and 
some other large busine have grown big 
under conditions of full, fair 
petition, without any artificial 
Government by any special legislati 
sidies, ] 


e are pe 
li-financed who 


untrv 


rnme 


and free 


or patents. Such use as they 
made of patents has been legitimate 
all know, Henry Ford, even w! 
man, fough 
1 unde 
patents 
Independen aller businessm 
t to grow big, as some big 
some small businessmen seem to b 
many of them prefer to have well 
self-contained, owner-operated 
where they can sit in the driv 
drive the horses, instead of havir 
running wild, as often happens in large-: 
businesses. 
Independent smaller busin 
that there are 
have interests in common 
business, but they also re 
are ar where interests 
big business diverge, and some 
interests of these two are opposed. Sma 
busines 


some areas 
the 


men who have reflected carefully on 
the whole economic situation, do not 
scribe to the slogan advanced by many big 
businessmen or some smaller businessmen 
dependent mentally or physically upon 
business that “the inte: ] 
and small business are identical 
thoughtful smaller businessmen also 
that there are certain dangers inhe 


sub- 


ests 


A1313 


big business 
easily than 
monopolistic; 
over by a mon 
ernment, as was 
If the big 
had been 


concern s§ 


able 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































sper help from Government. In such 
c comy tive independent smaller busi- 
nesses will need Government help in order 
to countert the help already given to 
big business, and in order to be able to come 
pete ¢ f and even terms 





It cle all who have been intimately 
a late ith the small-business move- 
ment for the ast 5 years or longer—that in- 
dependent, competitive, smaller business will 
never bi e to get a square deal from Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, whether the administra- 
tion Democratic or Republican, until 
smaller busin has adequat> representas 
tion in Washington or all boards and bu- 
reaus where big business hes representa- 
tion 

On th ubject Mr. Roger W. Babson wrote 
me eloquently on November 4 in reply to my 
request to him for a copy of an article he had 
written recently on small business Mr. 
Babson wrote, “Times have certainly changed 
since you and I were in Washington during 
World War No. 1 At that time I was As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor and well remem- 
ber the day we spent making the rounds of 
a few of the Government agencies 

“At that time—25 years ago—I was very 
much interested in small businessmen. In 
fact, I had a little business of my own. My 


interest in this small group, who constitute 
the real economic backbone of our country, 
has continued to grow. Occasionally I have 
a few words to say about them as witnessed 
by my enclosed article. 

““If I had not been Assistant Secretary of 
Labor during the last war, the job I would 
have most preferred would have been one in 
the Department of Commerce. This is really 
the one Department which can most help 
small business. Incidentally, I note that 
there is before the Senate bill No. S. 883, 
through which it is proposed to create a new 
office headed by an assistant secretary of 
commerce for small business. I am heartily 
in favor of this bill. 

“Certainly, the independent and competi- 
tive small businessmen should have much 
more represeniation in the Department of 
Commerce than they now have. Especially, 
this group should be represented on the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. I know there are men 
on the council assigned to represent the small 
business group, but really it seems to me that 
in themselves they are the big business type. 
I have woncered at times if they really were 
personally acquainted with the many prob- 
lems which continually face the owners and 
the managers of average-sized businesses. 

“A city or a town without a small business 
would be a good deal like a city or a town 
without a Sunday School. Unfortunately, it 
seems to me that neither the church nor the 
small man gets the public support 
that they deserve. Personally, I should hate 
very much to be dependent for my business 
and my personal requirements upon ‘big busi- 
ness.’ I should far rather continue to live 
under an economy in which small competitive 
businesses played an important and neces- 
sary part.’ 

“Unfortunately the small business groups 
and those associated with them, who are 
most interested in and dependent upon their 
goods and services, are not alive to the dan- 
gers which face them. Certainly, they should 
get busy and insist upon a square deal from 
Washington.” 

The bill now before the Senate, S. 883 (and 
its companion bill in the House, H. R. 2201), 
deal with only part of the larger question— 
namely, adequate representation for small 
business in the Government wherever big 
business is represented. For instance, as 
Drew Pearson wrote on October 29, even the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation never suc- 

eeded in disengaging itself completely from 
W. P. B. which as you all know was largely 
staffed and controlled by §l-a-year repre- 


busines 





sentatives from big business. Although the 
1ate Committee on Small Business, to- 
gether with the House Committee on Small 
Business, had refused to be intimidated by 
Jesse Jones of the R. F. C. when they created 
S. W. P. C., because Jesse Jones’ R. F. C. had 


Sey 








made a dismal failure of helping to finance 
small business—Mr. Pearson said it is a fact 
that S. W. P. C. never has been able to com- 
letely divorce itself from W. P. B. 

Prior to S. W. P. C., Robert L. Mehornay, 
a Midwest small businessman, attempted to 


helo small business when he was in charge 
of a “defense contract service.” The second 
attempt was made under O. P. M. by Floyd 
Odlum, a sincere friend of small business who 
himself has a small business of his own out- 
side of his large investment corporation. 
The third move was the creation of S. W. P.C., 
which was passed despite tough opposition 
from Jesse Jones, the modern Pooh-Bah of 
Vashington who with his many other jobs 
is Secretary of Commerce. 

S. W. P. C. was amply financed, with a 
splendid national board first headed by Lou 
Holland, a small businessman from Kansas 
City who was sincere and hard-working but 
unaccustomed to red tape and the “blood 
bickering of Government agencies.” W. P.B., 
jealous of the new outfit, insisted on keep- 
ing it on a strangle-hold leash. S. W. P. C. 
cculd not employ a messenger or spend a 
dime without W. P. B.’s approval which was 
controlled by 1,150 $l-a-year-men, who were 
in W. P. B. manipulating affairs for their 
own big companies and freezing out smaller 
firms. 

All of the werk of S. W P. C. outside of 
Washington was done by W P. B. field em- 
ployees. S. W. P. C. put up the money and 
W. P. B. spent it, very inefficiently Drew 
Pearson reported that when assailed behind 
closed doors for this mismanagement, Wade 
Childress, Director of W. P. B. field operations 
brazenly told S. W. P. C. officials coldly—“Well, 
what of it? When you were not looking we 
spent your money. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

Able, sincere smell businessman Lou Hol- 
land was doomed from the start. Following 
him came Brig. Gen. Rcbert Johnson, me- 
dium-sized businessman who was hard-hit- 
ting, idealistic, and determined to do a job 
for independent smaller business. He worked 
very hard for small business. But W. P. B. 
refused to let him have the 1,700 field em- 
ployees whose salary S. W. P C. actually paid. 
He had to be content with only 400, largely 
undesirables. 

Now General Johnson has had to retire, 
suffering from stomach ulcers. 

The latest move is the probable appoint- 
ment of Morris L. Cooke, an able industrial 
engineer, to become chairman of S. W. P. C. 
and to unravel what Drew Pearson calls 
“the toughest economic job of the war—the 
plight of small business.” 

All of the foregoing has a decided bearing 
on S. 883 which proposes to create an as- 
sistant secretary of commerce for small busi- 
ness. As I testified before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee when it held a hearing on 
S. 883 on May 27, 1943, this new office could 
be one way of giving smaller business addi- 
tional representation, and within that de- 
partment of the Government which, as Roger 
Babson pointed out, “is really the one de- 
partment which can most help small busi- 
ness.” But in my testimony I also pointed 
out that if this new office were weakened 
or perverted or not given a sufficient appro- 
priation, or with the wrong man at its head, 
it might turn out to be just another disap- 
pointment to smaller businessmen, who would 
think they were actually getting something 
by the mere passage of this bill using the 
name of small business, 

My feeling today regarding S. 883, is that 
it has already been weakened by some amend- 
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ments accepted by the Senate Comr 
Committee at the suggestion of Jesse J 
None of the safeguarding amendments y 
I suggested to that committee were acce; 

My view of the situation today rega , 
this bill is that unless the proper and 
quate safeguarding amendments are m 
it would better be killed. We do not 
to have another governmental agency y 
uses the name of small business, u 
a job on business for big bu 
rather than for small business. 

Such a job on small business may he 
unless smaller businessmen, who are 
as your group is, to the possibility for 
or evil in this measure, will give fu 
study to it and will vigorously support 
guarding amendments to S. 833, and 
all weakening amendments thrown « 

I believe that the best way V 
done is to have this bill, S. 883, given an 
hearing, this time before the Senate C 
mittee on Small Business which consist f 
able and sincere and vigorous friends of ¢ 
petitive, independent smaller businessn 
as proved by the practically unanimous 
in which that whole committee, consisting 
of men from both parties, have from 
start, voted together. It appears now t} 
there is a very good chance that this 
S. 883, may be given a hearing soon by 
Senate Committee on Small Business if sm 
business groups, as yours, will vigorously 
press their Senators to have this done. If 
so, this will furnish a second opportunity to 
perhaps provide for an assistant secretary 
of commerce for small business within the 
Department of Commerce, which can bs 
real start toward more adequate representa- 
tion within the Department of Commerce for 
independent, competitive, smaller business- 
men. I say this despite the fact that I do 
not believe Jesse Jones, the head of tl 
Department, is a sincere or understanding 
friend of smaller business. I do not discount 
his great ability or his power, but I do 1 
consider him, a big businessman, the type 
who should ever have been made Secretary 
of Commerce, to serve the 98 percent of 
business which small business is. 

An alternative to having this proposed 
assistant secretary of commerce for sm 
business put under Jesse Jones could be 
have a separate bureau set up like the Fede 
Trade Commission which would be frankly 
called the Department of Small Business with 
its head a member of the Cabinet. I kn 
that some important and thoughtful frie: 
of small business have been thinking al 
these latter lines. 

It is the functions which an Assistant S2c- 
retary of Commerce should carry on, which 
are important, whether they are carried on by 
the proposed Assistant Secretary to serve 
within the Department of Commerce; or 
whether in a new and separate agency; or 
whether they be assigned to S. W. P. C. under 
new legislation divorcing it completely from 
W. P. B. and making S. W. P. C. ready to be- 
come a Smaller Peace Plants Corporation 
to have control over the disposal of thx 
$25,000,090,000 of Government-owned w 
plants and equipment and the $50,000,000,0 
of probable surplus war goods when the war 
ends. 

I personally look upon the last-named pos- 
sibility as the very best way to give adequate 
additional representation to smaller busines 
that is to greatly strengthen S. W. P. C. and 
make it into a permanent post-war agency 

Referring again to S. 883, there has n 
been enough crystallization of thought by 
small businessmen as to what these func- 
tions should be. What do you think such an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce should be 
expected todo? Shall he, at the start, simply 
be an information center regarding all gov- 
ernmental activities in Washington which d 
or may affect smaller business? That would 
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: verv valuable function, because if such 
4 tant Secretary were tl man 


ple funds, he coul 


who have the 





zton think can accom} 

y ther ng t bru 
‘ i the run-i y small or big 
ts. Such a pr - information bu- 
solely for the purpose of helping inde- 
nt, competitive smaller businessmen, 
it been in existence when this war 
d, might have saved the bacon of many 
r businesses which have been forced out 
ess or are now on the edge of bank- 
or will be, when this war is ov It 
i be the nearest thing to the man! 





lobbies Washington, 


the big corporation, 


nanced 
of labor, or of 
commercial farmers. 
iis friend of all businessmen, 
igh well-run and amply financed 


in 





even 
would, 





ver, suffer the same fate as did N. R. A., 
has S. W. P. C. to too great a de - 
it were constantly protected by many 


progressive and f¢ 





ably conducted i 
ing groups like yours here in Clevelanc 
se groups in turn would need to have 
e kind of naticnal coordination without 
ng too much power to the central organi- 





1 an alert group of coordinated smaller 


ss associations could prevent the com- 
> perversion of the office of assistant sec- 
v of commerce for small business even 
were put under Jesse Jones. It would 
perly protected only by immediate 


widespread exposure of any perver- 

ns by the Department of Commerce under 

: se Jones, or by any other agency or person 
Government that was working to use 

the purposes of big and monopoly busi- 

or to make it “run the errands of big 

ss or bie business organizations; or do 
b on instead of doing a 





small 
mall business 
he proper kind of assistant secretary of 
ree for small business, the new office 
833 would, among oth 

had been in existence 5 years ago, h 
ued long before now, a small business 
nual such as has recently been definitely 
posed to the Small Business Unit of 
Department of Commerce, to be prepared and 


business 


’ ” 
or 


me 
ITi€ 


5 fen . * thin 
yosed In S rtal 


ive 


the 


1 by that Small Business Unit. Such 
mall business manual would have all the 


ics and facts which have been widely 
ributed during the past 5 years, but never 
lected authoritatively in any one volume. 
would show the great assistance which the 
dus agencies of the Federal Government, 
ecially the many divisions of the Depart- 
it of Commerce, could specifically give to 
iller businessmen. 
rhe nearest approach to such a small bus- 
i $ manual is a publication by the Small 
Business Unit of the Department of Com- 
issued in July 1943, entitled “Small 
ness—a National Asset.” Another pub- 
tion of that Small Business Unit, titled 
10 Bills—a Digest of Proposals Considered 
Congress in Behalf of Small Business— 
3-42,” will be released to the press tomor- 
November 20. 
W. P. C. was started 2 years too late 
new office proposed by S. 883 is 
in even being proposed, and it may be 
] it even gets properly and 


late when 
equately established. But is true that 


ce, 


M 


also 


it 


er late than never.” It has been the 
> of myself and many others, for a long 
>, that small businessmen would some 





ently 


1ffic ly self-conscious of their 
and separate interests from those 
siness, and would crystallize 3 
and im nent them with a stron 
nal coordinated group of local and re 
1 small business associations—so that 
business would not always be too late 
too little, 
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One of the best-inf i and most intel- | as well as t b 
ligent friends of sm business now in sum 
Washington in an in ant position—who thought and 
himself is an indepe ent, competitive, which there is 5 
smaller businessman—wrote me 01 as n on the < 
ber 10 sa that he had been w there is « y n 
get each governmental agency to and disagreement 
& small-business unit and then to To ck by s I 
together into a small-business council rhe emaller bu z 
Small Business Unit already established in even regin 11 
the Department of Justice would cooperate resentation f smal 
in such a council, but it is doubtful whether Governme t 
Jesse Jones would allow the Smal iness small busi 
Unit now in the Department of to under N. R.A la 


give real cooperation to such a council 














he had really wanted to give real coopera- was S. W. P. C., bu 
tion to small business, he could have ar- out or be neutralized 
ranged to have the functions of the pro- it is immediately 
posed sistant secretary of commerce as- W. P. B. and give 
signed to the existing Small Business t [ f the f I 
in the Department of Commerce. Why e small business dt 
this additional agency of istant secre- only t e! A 
tary of commerce for small business which, were really foolish 
by the way, is really the “baby” of the De- vented if ind ‘ 
partment of Commerce? Does Jesse Jones bu s had b 
think he can fool us again—merely by giv- Wact ton in all 
ing us a new agency with the name of small monopoly business | 
business in its title? If he had a real de- In the post-war ] 
sire to help smaller business, why did nessm are goi1 
he, long ago, give real repress ntation t all Gov m<¢ 
on th Business Advisory (¢ > And hat e¢ i 
why didn’t he give real power and fund ! 
his present Small Busin Un Wh here’s a W 
The philosephy that good things come Jones and W. P. B.} 
slowly is not a sufficient excuse to keep G , ‘ 
smaller businessmen throu ut this N cil n 
from going ahead very much faster in th } I 1 
organizational work than they have d > al have tl b 


during the past 5 years. There were f 
attempts made in Germany to get 
businessmen to get together voluntarily be- 
fore the advent of Hitler, but these attempts 
were altogether too feeble and altogether too 
late. What happened was that Hitler took 
into camp the smaller businessmen of Ger- 
many and the middle class, completely f 


small 





Columbia Basin 


ing them, while he was secr ; EXTENSION 
financed and was forming a cop! - are fia 
ance with the big and mcnopx s 





of Germany. 
an anti-Nazi 
the middle 


I have recently seen it stated by 
who knows Germany well, that 
class and independent, smaller 
business in Germany are now totally elimi- 
nated and probably will stay permanent 
eliminated. Such smaller businessmen 
will exist in Germany will be permanent de- 
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mndent yi Yr nopolv busines 
pendents upon big and monopoly busi1 . —T ¢ a tile aa . 
or permanent subcontractors in an indus- Mr. HOLMES of Washington. ir. 
trial feudal empire wherein they are vassals Speaker, under leave to extend 
to a few prime contractors who will have marks in the Recorp, I include 


the entire control and nearly all the profits lowing 
Senator JosePuH C. O’MAHONEY, chairman of 
T. N. E. C., in a recent final statement of 


T. N. E. C., Senate Document No. 39 of the 


news 


Seventy-seventh Congress, titled “The Preser- Discu ns whi 
vation of Economic Freedom,” has warned | Construct ic 

against exactly this kind of industrial feudal- acres of land from 
ism within the United States and against the | Of the Columbia Ba 


coprosperity alliance in this country of ne a oe 
United States big business and the United of M 1 12, ¢ 
States Government. He says, in part, “Small of the Bureau of 
business has been swallowed up by big busi- t 
ness and big business is nowc ynfronted with Repayment cont 
the danger of being swallowed up by Gov- with directors of 
ernment. * * * concernet The 1 
“If we are to avoid an all-powerful central R nal Dire r I 
government, we have no recourse but to re- g 1 ¢ H.R 
establish and encourage free, private enter- to that post, ¢ ir 
prise; that is to say, private enterprise which of the conferences 





will be free from the arbit cont ( by Mr. Bank 
private organization as well a c org - Cc r er Ba 
zation.” He recommends, among other seve | 

things, “the effective and thorough enforce- basic to t 

rnent of the antitrust laws to maintain com- have b 

petition and to prevent all combinations and Interior. P 
agreements that destroy business”; and “the tio! that #85 | 
encouragement of new business and small the average a 
enterprise * * *; and a national con- tion « ! 
ference called by Congress of the various or- based on n¢ 


ganizations 


representative of business (small 
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c u to be paid by the water users 
will be | ximately $85,000,000 

Three her related and important deter- 
mil ol made at the same time. 
These were (1) That repayment contracts 
would be crafted to permit of the maximum 
develcpm pericd of 10 years for each block 
of irrigation land, (2) that the repayment 
contrat would provide for the maximum 
repayment period of 40 years for each block 
of irrig mn land exclusive of the develop- 
mer pe l, and ) that the contracts 
would |] for the adjustment of the 
annual } el na basis that reflects the 
current year’s farm income as compared with 
what 1 it be regarded as the normal farm 
ir me for that year. 

In announcil these preliminary deter- 
minatior Mr. Bashore pointed out that 
there were eral matters bearing on the 
repayment obligations of each of the three 
irrigation districts in the project yet to be 
determined Among these are the deter- 
minations of the total amount each district 
is to assume and the manner in which the 
obligation is to be distributed among the 
irrigable lands of each district. It is ex- 


pected that determinations on these matters 
will be made early this summer after draft- 
ing of the repayment contracts has pro- 
gressed further. 





A Few Kind Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
move further toward a glorious and suc- 
cessful termination of this global war, 
we recall the several stages we have 
passed. 

As evidence of the far-sightedness of 
my own people, I beg leave to insert 
herewith a newspaper clipping from the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent, as quoted 
from the New York Herald Tribune’s 
editorial. 

Indeed, all of us have a rich heritage 
in the record now being made by our men 
across the seas: 

A FEW KIND WORDS 

t is not often that a northern newspaper 
is gracious enough to come out editorially 
and say good words for the South. 

When that happens, it is an event worth 
recording 

Hence the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune is welcomed with open 
columns 
anti- 
under the 


Says the forceful anti-Roosevelt, 
anything-Democratic newspaper, 
heading: “Ready as always.” 

“Resistance to tyrants came naturally to 
men of southern upbringing, and willing- 
ness to fight for liberty and against aggres- 
sion has been part of their history since 
the landing in Jamestown. 

“There are few isolationists among south- 
ern statesmen, and they, for the most part, 
are considered alien to their heritage and 
are held in considerable disesteem. 


“The recent record of the South in world 


affairs is inspiring. Lend-lease would have 
been beaten in Congress but for southern 
votes. 


“When the first year of the first draft ex- 
pired, 4 months before Pearl Harbor, it 
was southern Members of Congress who in- 
sured its extension. 

“When, by 1 vote, Congress decided not 
to send all the soldiers home it was the | 
£ that turned the scale. Representa- 
tives of 12 Southern States cast 102 votes 
in favor of extending the draft and only 6 
v é st it. 





The farsighted view of affairs across the | 
oceans, illustrated by these statesman-like 
steps in time of world crisis, is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered what 
might have been the South’s natural pre- 


occupation with its growing interest in for- 
eign markets, and particularly in export of 
cotton and tobacco. 

“It is reassuring to find that other parts 
of the United States, undisturbed by eco- 
nomic changes and the terrific ordeal of civil 
war, maintain their patriotism and that it 
responds instantly to challenge.” 





Kibitzing the Gwibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the All- 
American Gwibit—sec CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, December 15, 1943, page 10730, 
for definition—continues to plague and 
perplex the Republic although there are 
encouraging signs from several sources 
indicating that an aroused populace is 
beginning to insist effectively that bu- 
reaucracy be trimmed and efficiency ex- 
tended. An even greater cause for en- 
couragement is the increasing attention 
which Congress is devoting to distin- 
guishing between good public civil ser- 
vants and bumbling, bumptious bureau- 
crats. It is as important to protect and 
preserve the former as it is to detect and 
decrease the latter. 

When I addressed the House last De- 
cember 15 on the theme of how to stop a 
“owibit,” I did so with the humble hope 
that in some small way I might help focus 
public attention upon some of the foibles 
of bureaucracy, upon the demonstrable 
fact that our present army of more than 
3,000,000 bureaucrats is far in excess of 
actual wartime needs, and upon the fact 
that an informed and aroused public 
opinion could and should take appropri- 
ate steps to insist that manpower hoard- 
ing in Washington be terminated and 
that functions of government formerly 
handled by State and local governments 
be systematically returned to them, It 
was also my purpose to emphasize that 
by refraining from calling upon govern- 
ment in Washington to handle matters 
which can be taken care of by citizens or 
communities every individual can con- 
tribute to the prevention of the continued 
expansion of the bureaucratic machine. 

Since last December, I have been grati- 
fied by the many communications I have 
received offering cooperation in the cru- 


| sade against the all-American “gwibit.” 
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Many magazines and newspapers } 





















reprinted all or portions of my rem 


cartoonists have added their 


talent 
antics of the “gwil 


poets have been kibitizing the “ 








| 


in verse, and several trade journal! 
individuals have 
the address. 
of reprints which were mailed out 1 
the supply was exhausted and I no lo: 
felt justified in circulating them at 
expense. 
Pathfinder 
World-Telegram, 
Newsw eek, 
York Times, 
Herald, the 
homa City, 


circulated reprin 
I, myself, ordered tw: 


Such publications 
Magazine, the New V 


the Industrial 
Finance, the N 

the Washington Times. 
armer-Stockman of Okla- 


nd others, have beea help- 
ful in giving widespread circulation t 
the war on the “gwibit.” 

Several poems have recently come jr 
the office on the subject in addition 
two songs—neither of which I shall 
tempt to sing to you. Allin all, the man- 
ner in which the “gwibit” goes march- 
ing along and the volunteers to the sto; 
“gwibit” movement continue to be re- 
cruited indicate that America is awaken- 
ing to the fact that in this Republic we 
always get the type of government whi 
we deserve and that we can have the kind 
of government we want provided we want 
it bad enough to work for it. 
words there is never anything wrong in 
this country which we cannot correct at 
the next election. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude these remark 
with a verse entitled “The Gwibit,” whi 
came to me through the mails this we 
and which appeared as part of the syndi- 
cated newspaper column the Once Over 
widely published by H. I. Phillips. 


In oth 


THE GWIBIT 


Representative Kart E. Munopr, of Sout 
Dakota, proposes the organization of a guild 
of Washington 
idea throat cutters to be known as Gwibits. 


A Gwibit loves his desk so grand 

To hold things he can’t understand; 
He must have clips and spikes and files 
And wire baskets in all styles; 

And as he fills ’em, one by one, 

He blithely chirps, “ 
When anything has gone astray 
“We're looking into that,” he'll say. 


incompetent bureaucrat 


Well, now that’s done!” 


A Gwibit thinks it is such fun 

When ten words do the work of one. 

He thinks long letters are a gem— 
That is if he is writing them. 

He loves ideas, however slim, 

Provided they're thought up by him. 
This is the phrase that makes him glow: 
“We'll check on that and let you know.” 


A Gwibit is a fellow who 

Resents ideas that come from you; 

He sees no good in plans by gents 
Who've had a wide experience; 

It fills him full of deepest doubt 

If you know what you talk about; 

These words he worships, boy, and how: 
“It’s under our advisement now.” 


If he suspects you know your stuff 

A Gwibit’s way is extra rough; 

He loves to take a plan that’s sound 
And see it get the run around; 

Great satisfaction does he get 

From saying, “File this—and forget!” 
When Gwibits die they tell Saint Pete, 
“You'll have to wait; just take a seat.” 


—H. I. Phillips. 












The Fourth Term 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unimous consent to extend my re- 
rks, I include an article appearing in 

Ch icago Times, and I repeat, the 
icago Times. 

This article contains an expression 
m one of the country’s foremost citi- 
s, Mr. Marshall Field 3d, a man with 
plendid military record who, unlike 

r rich men, is not seeking to accumu- 
» greater wealth but who is using his 
Ith to aid the cause of the common 
ple of his country. He is the publish- 
of two of the niost independent news- 
ers in the United States, neither of 
h is published for profit but for the 
s0se of giving to the people factual 
rmation and true unbiased news. 
article is as follows: 





D. R. NEEDED FOR FOURTH TERM, FIELD DECLARES 
CLEVELAND, March 11.—Publisher Marshall 
of Chicago and New York, here to ad- 
s the City Club, remarked today in an 
view that President Roosevelt “is needed 

his time of trouble.” 
niling, Field added: “If Mr. Roosevelt will 
nt to a fourth term, it won’t make a 
1 bit of difference whom the Republicans 


Field declared the Nazi war effort “would 
1 far less danger were there not in the 
ed States a noisy minority who, day by 
y and month by month, strive to destroy 
rica’s confidence in her allies.” 
These champions of disunity,” said Field 
in address before Cleveland's City Club, 
Es to incite a positive hatred of the Soviet 
n and Great Britain. Some of them 

enough venom left over to preach the 
> hate of China.” 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain from 

ratulating this great, incependent, 
irless American for his fearless ex- 
ssion. I observe that he keenly re- 
nts the unfair and unjustifiable at- 
‘ks made upon the President, and I 
lieve with him that regardless of these 
urrilous attacks they will not avail his 
iters as I feel, in the interest of the 
ture of our country, he will consent to 
rve the country for another 4 years. 
here is no doubt in my mind that the 
nest, intelligent people will reelect 
m, because there is no other man 
ho can bet ter safeguard and protect 
r country’s interests at the peace table 
1d who also enjoys the confidence of 
© peopie of other nations. After this 
lish war that we have been forced 
ito is over, it will require strong and 
presentative leaders to bring about 
reement for a lasting peace and the 
mination of future wars. 
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Secretary for Veterans 
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nm ‘ crmrawy 

HON. JAMES H. FAY 

OF NEW YORK 

HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 
er, 11,000,000 men 
and women will have worn the uniforn 
es by the time this war 
all number 
can citizens 





of the United Stat 
Except for a sI 
most of these 
will be returned to their apacenia 
suits and occupations. 
a lot of talk 


Although there is 
and paper planning wit! 
rd to ways and means of handling 
problems of these veterans, there has not 
yet eme meee a single comprehensive plan 
meet the situation a 

Even an veterans who are being dis- 
charged now for medical 
sons are finding it bewildering to make 
the proper contact with the right agency 
to help them with their immediate prot 


A veteran does not know 
to turn or where to go. 


which way 





Service to the War Manpow 
, to the Veterans’ Administrati n aan 
ré ehs abilit ation, perhaps 
States re il S 


—_ Commission for 
unemployme 
iployment insur- 


Board to ascert 
rights, to the Army Emergency 
the Navy League for immediate aid, 
the War Risk Insurance office to check 
the continuance of his 


ain his old-age. be nefit 


Not only is the veteran bewildered and 
amazed but he soon discovers that one 
Federal agency does not mesh gears with 
agencies dealing with the 
lems which confront him upon his 
lease from service. 

The necessity is obvious for immediate 
coordination of all of the services 
facilities now provided and to be provide 
consider that 
the problem of the returned veteran is 
not his alone but affects all of the mem- 
we realize that from 


When we 


bers of his family, 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 will be 
directly or indirectly by a full 
program after the war. 
ense to stop, consider, 
that any program which affects ’ 
i of people is ae of the best 

t American 


It is good com- 
and realize 


brainpower 
With so gigantic a problem, the ain us 
into our Government 
framework a new department headed by 
Cabinet officer 


semua 
solution is to 
secretary for 


Such a new department would im- 
mediately take to itself all of the 


1, in various governme 
nd weld them toget 
organization with 


one cohesive 
single purpose, 








CORD 


nely, effective aid to the veteran and 
his dependents 


Such a new veterans’ department 
headed by a Cabinet officer would pro- 
vide the following services and facilities 


for veterans: 
First 
veteran in occupations for which he is 
1 i by training and experience, t! 
giving the right job to the right man 
without waste of ability and skills in 
hi ve m j } 
cond. Retraining well and wounded 





Obtaining emp! swumen? fay t} a 





veterans to take bigger jobs than they 
left before going into service. This 
means providing technical schools, train- 
ng schools, home aids, and so forth, for 


them. 

Third. ee intelligent voca- 
tional guidance for veterans, especially 
for those young men who never had a 
job but went directly from high school 
into the Army. This would provide an 
intelligent searching of a man’s capabili- 
ties in order to guide him to the right 
vocation for the rest of his life. 

Fourth. Full educational opportuni- 
ties at the primary-shool, high-school, 
and college level f¢ 


r the veteran oO 
want to obtain education to fit them fo1 
better places in life. 

Fifth. Opening opportunities for vet- 
erans in public service, giving them pref 


erence in civil-servi 





Sixth. Allow to vet- 
erans to make theme 
selves in unde ( coun- 
try and in Alaska, giving them the land, 
the tools, and the equipment on the most 


liberal of terms. 

Seventh. Undertaking a vast public 
works program with preference given to 
veterans in it 

Eighth. Providing veterans with un- 
employment insurance benefits until 
they get adiusted 

Ninth. Providing adequate medical, 
dental, and nursing care for veterans and 
their families, ; jy under a broad 
scheme of heal b insurance for them. 

Tenth. Encouraging and aiding vete-e 
érans to continue their war-risk insure 
ance during their civilian lives. 

Eleventh. A comprehensive public- 
housing prograr: with preferences to 
veterans. 

Twelfth. Intelligent and scientific fa- 
cilities to restore the shell-shocked and 
mentally disturbed veteran to normal 
life. 


Thirteenth. Promulgation of adequate 
laws to protect veterans in seeking re- 





turn to their former jobs and restoring 
to them all their seniority rights and 
privileges as if they had never gone into 
service 

Fourteenth. A system of free scholar- 
Ships to children of veterans to enable 
them to complete their education 

Fifteenth. An adequate and 

tem of pensions to the survivors of 
veterans when they pass on. 

Sixteenth. An intelligent and compre- 
hensive program of disability insurance 
to wounded and disabled vet 
full medical care and financial aid. 
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The panoramic scope of a full veter- 
ans’ program, which is by no means ex- 


hausted by the foregoing 16 points, 
makes it imperative that all of these 
things and more should not be dissipated 


by being distributed among various 
agencies and having a clash of adminis- 
tration. Good, common sense dictates 
that there should be coordination of all 


these efforts without duplication and 
without shunting the returned veterans 
from pillar to post. 

The time is now, and not when cer- 
tain victory comes. We must be pre- 
pared for the peace in direct contrast 
to our lack of preparation for the war. 
We were caught unawares at Pearl Har- 


bor, and that should be a lesson to us. 
We must not be caught unawares when 
peace comes. 

Few, if any of us, can ever erase from 
our memories the horrible spectre of 
those who risked their lives in World War 
No. 1 reduced to the menial peddling of 
apples on the street corners of our great 
metropolises. This must never happen 
again, for it can be eliminated with 
positiveness by appropriate action here 
and now. 

Having gone through that war myself, 


and having seen men struggle, suffer, 
bleed, and die, or return to the even 


greater torture of a belabored and handi- 
capped future without an eye, or an arm, 
or a leg, Iam perhaps more Keenly sensi- 
tive of their problems and the almost 
insurmountable difficulties which stand 
in their way of solving them. These men 
do not want charity. They have already 
proven themselves the greatest givers of 
charity. They have demonstrated and 
written into history with their blood, and 
many of them with a life of suffering, 
that they are the modern exemplaries of 
the age-old biblical words, “Greater love 
than this no man hath, than that he 
lay down his life for his friend.” They 
did just that, and they are uncomplain- 
ing. 

But is that any reason why we of the 
Congress should forget them, or neglect 
our solemn duty to the men who made 
such supreme sacrifices that we here 
might continue to legislate freely for a 
free people? I do not think so. It is 
merely a case of too many other matters 
of apparently immediate urgency, which 
cause us at times to put off what should 
and must be done first. 

It is for this reason that I propose, 
through bill No. 4208, to consolidate all 
veterans’ activities under a Cabinet head, 
responsible directly to the President of 
the United States. These veterans and 
the millions which will be added to their 
ranks when this war is over are the plain, 
simple folks of your districts and mine. 
Many of them do not understand compli- 
cated administrative procedures and rou- 
tines, and when such complicated ad- 
ministrative machinery, in its spread- 
eagle distribution hither and yon through 
governmental agencies, goes beyond the 
understanding of the veteran, he invari- 
ably interprets it as a side-stepping of 
the sacred duty toward him, which we in 





the Congress acknowledge and act upon, 
but which too often bogs down in a maze 
of administrative procedures. 

I sincerely ask this Congress to inquire, 
Is there any group in this great land 
which is more deserving of the greatest 
and highest attention to their problems 
than the men who risked their lives and 
gave their blood, their faculties, and their 
limbs on the battlefield that this Nation 
might live? Are they less entitled to a 
Cabinet clfair for the direction of their 
affairs than the farmers, or labor, or 
business, each of which now enjoys that 
dignity? 

Right now over 10,000,000 persons are 
affected directly or indirectly by the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ affairs. When 
the war is over another 20,000,000 will be 
added to that, counting in all dependents. 
Can we afford to overlook or ignore so 
large a section of our national life? And 
their problems will become more involved 
and multiplied as the years pass. 

We cannot let them down. 

Now on the question of altering the 
voting age for men and women in service. 
Someone away back in history decided 
that children cease to be infants only 
after they reach the age of 21. And in 
accordance with that idea or theory, the 
right to vote was withheld and men were 
not permitted a voice in government until 
they had reached that age. 

But now we are virtually dependent 
for the survival of all forms of decent 
government on young men from 18 and 
beyond. Dint of circumstance has 
forced us to change our concepts about 
when boys become men. Young men 
under 21 now fight and die to preserve 
a government in which they have no 
voice. In 1776 men rebelled because 
they were refused representation in gov- 
ernment. Yet, today, we ask them to die 
and do not offer them even that. 

In the last World War, I was a mem- 
ber of New York’s “Fighting Sixty-ninth” 
at 17 years of age. Of course, no one 
asked me to do that, and it was not re- 
quired as it is today, from men under 21. 
At 18 I went through hell in France for a 
cause I believed in and a country I loved. 
By the ripe old age of 20, I had gone 
through the battles on seven fronts and 
was maimed for the rest of my life. And 
all this to preserve a system which de- 
nied me a vote. 

Gentlemen, let not history record our 
short-sightedness in measuring the right 
to vote by the passage of chronological 
time, rather than by the willingness of 
men to face fire and blood and imminent 
death to preserve the right to vote—for 
all of us. By giving all members of the 
armed forces over 18 the right to vote 


a 


let us proclaim to our sons and daughters, 


anc for history, that our supreme con- 
fidence in them does not extend to or 
stop at their courage and ability to de- 
fend and preserve us in war with their 
blood, but carries over to their wise and 
judicious use of our greatest peacetime 
right—the free exercise of the ballot, 
Give them at least this, as a paltry ex- 
change for all they are giving us, 
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| Joint Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following memorial: 

House Joint Memorial 1 


To the Honorable Franklin D. Rox 
President of the United States, and the 
} honorable Senate and the House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United 

Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
| House of Representatives of the State of 
| Washington, in legislative session assembled 

most respectfully represent and petition y 

Excellency and honorable bodies as fdllows 

Whereas documented reports of our State 

Department and continuous despatches from 

Europe, while telling a horrible story of the 
atrocities to which the conquered peoples 
Europe are being subjected, definitely reve 
that the Jewish people of these occupied 
countries have been specifically earmarked for 
utter annihilation; and 

Whereas until now the world has, wit! 
great horror, learned that more than 3,000,000 
of innocent Jewish men and women and chil- 
dren have been subjected to death by tortures 
unparalleled in human history in lands where 
th@ir fathers and forefathers have lived for 
| 
| 


States 


centuries; and 
Whereas there now remains in these oc- 

|} cupied countries many millions of those who 
| escaped these mass annihilations by the gen- 
erosity of their non-Jewish friends, who are 
engaged in heroic underground activities t 
| defeat our common enemy and who are wait- 

ing for the hour of liberation; and 
| Whereas the President of the United States 
of America, on behalf of civilized humanity, 
| initiated the War Refugee Board, a govern- 

mental agency, to do all it can to save those 

who can still be saved; to find for them 

havens of refuge; and 

Whereas we must recognize that while it 

| is our duty to secure the rights of each in- 
dividual to return to his or her former resi- 
dence, hundreds of thousands of these Jewish 
victims will be unable to return to their 
former countries, which inevitably will recall 
to them the horrible death of their loved 
ones, thus clearly demonstrating the urgent 
need to end the homelessness of the Jewish 
people; and 

Whereas we have observed with admiration 
the reconstruction of the Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, resulting from the Balfour Declara- 
| tion and the League of Nations’ mandate en 

trusted to Great Britain with the sanction « 
our country, and have watched with pride th 
great role played in the upbuilding of Pales 
tine by the Jewish people, a community which 
| contributed greatly to the war efforts of the 
| United Nations and simultaneously absorbing 
| hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
European countries; and 

Whereas Palestine possesses, through mod- 
ern irrigation and industrial development, 
the absorptive capacity, and Palestinian Jewry 
is willing to assume the responsibility of re- 
settling their brethren, victims of the Nazi 
persecution in large numbers; and 

Whereas resolutions have been presen 
| the House of Representatives and the 


=e 


' @ 





d 











f the United States of America on this sub- 
und read as follows: 
Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of the 
United States on June 30, 1922, unanimously 
lved “That the United States of America 
rs the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, it being 
iriy understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious 
riehts of Christian and all other non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, and that the holy 
1 s and religious buildings and sites in 


I tine shall be adequately protected’; and 
Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
J h people in Europe has clearly demon- 


ted the need for a Jewish homeland as a 
1 for the large numbers who have become 
} less as a result of this persecution: 
TI fore be it 
Resolved, That the United States shall use 
its good offices and take appropriate measures 
the end that the doors of Palestine shall 
ned for free entry of Jews into that 
ry, and that there shall be full oppor- 
y fer colonization, so that the Jewish 
e may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
1 free and democratic Jewish common- 
lth’: Therefore be it 
lved, That the Washington State Leg- 
ture now in special session at Olympia, 
Wash., hereby memorialize the Congress of 
United S-ates of America to reaffirm the 
nimous stand of the Congress in June 
1922, and adopt the above-mentioned bipar- 
resolution, which will bring succor to 
victims of Nazi persecution by keeping 
doors of Palestine wide open and enable 
Jewish people to reconstitute there a free 
i democratic Jewish commonwealth. 
Passed the house March 2, 1944 
Epwarp J. REILty, 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate March 3, 1944. 
Victor A. MEYERs, 
President of the Senate. 





White Paper Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


9F NEW JERSEY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 194 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
March 6, at an exceptionally large mass 
meeting of citizens held in Union City, 
N. J., at which I was privileged to speak, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, memorializing Congress, the 
President, and the Secretary of State 
to exert their best efforts to have abro- 
gated the white paper issued by the 
British Government in 1939: 

Whereas Lord Balfour on behalf of the 
British Government in 1917 issued the now 
famous declaration pledging the establish- 


ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine; 
na 


Whereas 52 nations, including the United 
States, endorsed the mandate of Palestine 
to Great Britain for the eventual establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine; and 
Whereas contrary to the mandate and the 
irit thereof the Chamberlain government 
iring the period of the inglorious appease- 
ment policy issued the white paper which 
prohibits and restricts Jewish immigration 
nd land settlement in Palestine after March 
1, 1914, at a time when millions of Jews have 
i horrible persecution and extermi- 


WT 
AN 


8D 
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nation at the hands of the Nazis and are now ! 


homeless and wandering throughout Europe; 
and 
Whereas out of Palestine alone, tens of 
thousands of Jews are engaged in the Allied 
anks giving their lives on many fronts; and 
Whereas certain inimical forces are now 
trying to stop an overwhelmingly favorable 
Congress from passing the pending resclu- 
tions for the abrogation of the white paper 
by raising the unfounded but clever subter- 
fuge of delaying tactics because of military 
considerations: Now te it 
Resolved, That at an emer 
ing of the communities of Union City, Wee- 
hawken, West New York, North Bergen, Gut- 
tenberg, Secaucus, and Hcboken, in Hudson 
County, N. J., we do hereby memorialize Con- 
gress and the President cf the United States 
and Secretary of State to the end that they 
exert their best efforts toward the immedi- 
ate support and passage of the present reso- 
lutions in their entirety with respect to the 
abrogation of the white paper and the recon- 
stitution of Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth now pending 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
known as the Wright-Compton resolutions 
(H. R. 418, 419) and the Wacner-Taft resolu- 
tion ponding before the Senate Fore‘gn Rela- 
tions Committee; and be it further 
Resolved, That telegrams expressing the 
sentiments cf this mass meeting be immedi- 
ately wired to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State, and the commit- 
tees and their representatives before whom 
such resolutions are now pending. 


gency Mass meet- 











White Collar Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Marck 15, 1944 
Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the 


editorial printed in Il Progresso, of New 
York City, on March 12, 1944, entitled 
“Justice for Salaried People,” is indeed 
an elcquent plea for justice on behalf 
of white-collar workers. 

Time and again reference has been 
made on this floor to the economic 
plight of the white-collar workers. 
Much sympathy has been expressed on 
their behalf and, yet, nothing has been 
done to alleviate their condition. 

Perhaps, if more newspapers follow 
the example of Il Prcgresso and continue 
to focus attention on the unfairness of 
the treatment being accorded to these 
workers, then we may be able to crystal- 
lize public opinion, so as to force relief 
for them. As matters now stand, the 
plight of those workers is a national 
disgrace. 

The editorial follows: 

JUSTICE FOR SALARIED PEOPLE 

Recent weeks have seen arguments fly 
thick and fast among economic experts over 
the rising cost of living. Leaders of organized 
labor have challenged the correctness of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics yard- 
stick for measuring the mounting prices 
Economists for the more than 12,000,000 
unionized workers have shown pretty strong 
proof that living costs have soared far higher 








than official figures indicate. We liev hat 
the average housewife wiil very largely agree 
with them. 

But there is another angle to this dispute 
that deserves immediate attention—and cor- 
rection We hav in mind the economic 





plight of the salaried people so-called 
white-collar workers, lower paid Government 
employees like firemen, teachers, and - 
tion department workers and other fc ) 
must exist on fixed incomes in the 1a f 
rapidly increasing costs of living Fiit i 

t 

‘ ‘ 


1a re i went 

subcommittee inquiring into the plight of 
salaried people 

It is crassly unfair to force hundreds of 
thousands of school teachers and other em- 
ployees of city, county, and State g - 
ments to fall so hopelessly behind in the 
heartbreaking race to catch up with the ccs 
of living. No formula is sacred enough to 


serve as an excuse or reason for n 
the necessary ustments. E 


ness demands that the salary i 















substandards of living should be corrected. 
Those who might think that this 1 debate 

ver some abstract theorics c ilt 
the concrete d detailed t I pre it- 
ed to the Senate Committee on Ed tion 


and Labor. 
We refer, for instance, to the graphic and 


. 
convincing picture painted ty J 1 Alessi, a@ 
truck driver for the New York City depart- 
ment of sanitation, of his difficulties in mak- 
ing ends meet for his family of five Sky- 
ward prices, higher income taxes 1 other 
deductions, long hours of labor, hazardous 
work especially during snow clearing, and 
a frozen sa’ary were no comt i bring 
joy into his home. When in the midst of 
it all, his wife gave birth to twins end his 


wages were garnisheed, it was very hard for 


Mrs. Alessi to get up even a week end maca- 
’ mYN 


roni d ! 

And the story told by a local librarian was 
no less ching: “I make my own c'oth¢s and 
I get one go and cheap meal a d at the 
library, but after 4 years of college training 
plus another year’s study of library work and 
9 years actual library work I still can't afford 
life insurance.” No matter how much gran- 
ite-hearted economists may juggle their fig- 
ures, no one can refute or keep silent ab it 
these simple and striking facts of life krought 


home so effectively by the librarian, Miss 
Kortenbeutel 
That women salaried 


\ 
particularly up against it, is confirmed be- 





yond a shad f dou j 
issued by the New York State Depa ‘ of 
Labor. This study discloses that tl ve : 
working wv n the Empire § s 
a W salary of $29.97 I 
mu afte ond pul ’ 
social security tax paymen r 1 
Obvi many of our expe 
have been dead ! com- 
plaining and telling us that l é 
Ww 3 have been pouring ¢ the i- 
lous” incomes for fur c and £ 

We hope that the subcommitt f the 
Senate Education and Labor Committe l 
not merely | stir pleas l 
workers or their spokesmen. We h t 
our worthy Senat will be able t 
some practical legislation f 
crying need of our many 1 : 1 
employees and eir far ( 
su ts ro ¢ l g 

t 
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he health of our entire community will be 
endangered unless prompt and energetic steps 
taken to abolish this rank injustice to so 
many millions of Americans. 





are 


We must never forget that a healthy home 
front is vital to a triumphant battle front. 
A weakened America is not an America at 
its best We cannot conquer injustice abroad 


if we allow injustice to plague us at home. 
And what all mankind needs most today is an 
America th is Just—-an America that is at 
its pest 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I include a very timely article 
by M. W. Fodor, which appeared r cently 
in the Chicago Sun, entitled “Who Dares 
to Judge Value of Lend-Lease?” 

WHuHo Dares To JUDGE VALUE oF LEND-LEASE? 
(By M. W. Fodor) 


During a recent visit te Washington I at- 
tended a hearing of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on lend-lease. Under Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius and the Adminis- 
trator of lend-lease, Leo Crowley, testified. 
I was surprised by the almost unanimous 
respect that Mr. Stettinius enjoyed from all 
members of the committee. Mr. Crowley was 
subjected to rougher handling from the Re- 
publican side. I found it, however, most 
significant that all sides have begun to refer 
to lend-lease as the “lend-lease debt’”’ which 
may leave the same impression after this war 
as the war-debt question left after the last 
world conflagration. 

Yet only 3 days after this hearing I heard 
a colonel of the Americar Air Force on the 
Sunday Columbia World Round-up speak 
from London about his exploits over Berlin. 
This was soon after the first all-American 
raid on the German capital. The colonel, 
from Texas, vividly described the magnificent 
work carried out by his flyers. What in- 
terested me most, however, was his reference 
to the weakness of German aerial defenses, 
especially the absence of fighting planes dur- 
ing that raid. 


LEND-LEASE IN REVERSE? 


“When we raided Bremen 3 months ago 
we were met by as many as 300 German 
fighting planes that made our work rather 
hot over the German port. Since then the 
R. A. F. has succeeded in bringing such 
destruction to the German fighting-plane 
factories, that our boys, despite other diffi- 
culties, were happy to miss German fighter 
opposition on a large scale,” stated the Texan 
officer 

Is not the magnificent achievement of the 
toyal Air Force a kind of reverse lend-lease? 
Aiter all, the sacrifice and losses by the 
British Air Force have enabled us to fly over 
Germany now with losses much reduced since 
the days of Schweinfurt, 

It is the same with Russia. Her sacrifice in 
lives will make our invasion of Europe easier, 
Russia has suffered losses amounting to 
twenty to twenty-five million dead in this 
war, consisting of those killed in battles, in 
air raids, through starvation and disease. 
Can we measure her lend-lease in lives against 
our lend-lease in dollars? 


| 


HOW TO AVOID ANOTHER WAR 


No doubt, our sacrifices are great in money. 
For a long time our pockets will feel the 
brunt of this war through taxation. Yet 
money can be restored through new effort, 
new work, new industry. The lives of the 
lost pilots of the R. A. F. and the Russian 
fighters of the eastern front are a permanent 
loss to their countries. 

We are a young and vigorous country with 
immense resources. We still think that we 
can rely on ourselves or that our physical 
strength will always be enough to withstand 
future attacks. Yet this war should have 
taught us that no couniry is strong and rich 
enough to resist a coalition of enemies. Even 
Germany whose military machine was built 
up through 200 years, required allies in this 
war. Can we remain aloof after victory and 
retire to our own frontiers as some of the 
“nationalists” suggest? That is impossible. 
And if we fail to understand the necessity of 
cocperation with other nations to avoid 
another world war, then the next one will 
find us isolated. We were “isolationists” be- 
fore this war of our own choice; in the next 
war we may be “isoiated” because others may 
combine against us if we refuse to cooperate. 

To avoid such an isolation we will have to 
seek collaboration with others, and lend- 
lease of all Kinds, be they blood money, can 
best forge the ties of a friendship which will 
prevent the recurrence of another catas- 
trophe 





Enough of This 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an ediiorial taken from 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of March 
8, 1944. 

What this editorial says about the 
educational advantages in Tennessee for 
Negroes is equally applicable to my own 
State of South Carolina: 

ENOUGH OF THIS 

To “recommend” that white colleges in the 
South make their facilities available to 
Negro students, the United States Office of 
Education must first ignore the fact that the 
finest Negro colleges and universities in the 
world exist in the South; public institutions, 
publicly maintained, and open to any Negro 
student qualifying for enrollment. 

Mr. Studebaker, his colleagues and advisers, 
must also ignore the fact that southern Negro 
students for the most part do not desire en- 
rollment in the white institutions; that 
rather are they proud of their own institu- 
tions, and properly so, and resentful of such 
professional, political interference as is doing 
them a distinct disservice. 

Not the least of these institutions are in 
Nashville and environs. They are institu- 
tions which competent examination has 
shown to be on a par with white universities. 
On the basis of what considerations, there- 
fore, and what objectives, does the Office of 
Education overlook the obvious to attempt to 
cram down the throat of the South some- 
thing which the overwhelming majority of 
the South—both white and Negro—not only 
does not want but will not have? 
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The Banner has spoken before of the e¢ 
frontery of those who seek by establis} 
control of education in Federal hands 
dominate and dictate the policies of the eq 
cation system. Here is a sample, in the eyice 
of a “recommendation,” but illustrative of the 
tendency, and preliminary to the dictat 
that would ensue once the power of re 
mendation became the power of directive. 
It fits the pattern of the sociological phj. 
losophies entertained by outsiders, agitat 
males and females, among the broadmind 
who neither understand nor care about 
principles with which they are so reckles 
meddling. 

The South will not tolerate this meddling 
much Icnger.* On the matter in question 
thinking Negro’s voice will be raised in uni 
with the white voice for a shouted “no” 
can be heard from here to Washington—or 1 
the Caribbean, too, for that matter. 





Around the Town With Charles B. Smith 
and the Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article which 
eppeared in the Sunday Journal-Star of 

eoria, Ill., February 27, 1944, titled 
“Around the Town With Charles B. 
Smith and the Staff”: 


AROUND THE TOWN WITH CHARLES B. SMITH AND 
THE STAFF 


It was at the Washington's Birthday ban- 
quet of the Creve Coeur Club in 1935 that 
the Honorable James A. Farley, then Post- 
master General of the United States, was 
the chief speaker. And his address was 
masterpiece of historic interest and elo- 
quence. His topic was Problems of the Presi- 
dents. 

I happened to be a member of the C. C. C. 
speakers’ committee that year, with Hiram 
Todd as chairman. When it was suggested 
that Mir. Farley be invited to speak, it start- 
ed something of a tempest in a teapot. M 
Todd lixzd the idea but others recalled th 
the Postmaster General was the brains of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Presidential ship and 
feared his address would be partisan in tone. 
There are two themes usually taboo by un- 
written law at these banquets—politics and 
religious bias. But Mr. Todd and a majority 
were sure “Big Jim” was too astute a diplo- 
mat to intrude politics at such a banquet 
And they were right. 

Mr. Todd wrote the invitation, and I never 
saw a finer letter. A tentative acceptance 
was received. Mr. Farley had never been in 
Peoria and would like very much to come he 
but it was not until early in February 4 
definite acceptance came. 

President Arnold Salzenstein, of 
Cc. C. C., and a committee met the distin- 
guished visitor and his executive secretary, 
Ambrose O'Connell, in Chicago. Presiden‘ 
James Gorman, of the Rock Island Lines, had 
placed his private car at the disposal of the 
Peorians and was a royal host. So was Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Leahy, ably assisted 
by Adolph Langfeldt, then Rock Island’ 
Peoria representative. The party arrived | 
the early afternoon in a driving snowstor! 


and went direct to the Creve Coeur Club. | 


the 
































































1 always remember Mr. Farley and Henry 
Morgan, then the oldest living Peoria post- 
ster, posing in an archway for their pic- 
re, with arms around each other’s shoul- 
The grand ballroom of the Hotel Pere Mar- 
ouette was crowded to overflowing with 600 
ests, distinguished and otherwise, the great 
d the near great. Among scores of nota- 
es was Admiral V. Y. Dallman of the San- 
mon River Fleet, a personal friend then as 
of “Big Jim.” And to take care of the 
rflow, tables were spread and loudspeaker 
igets installed in the LaSalle room, the 
nge. and ballroom lobby. It was an in- 
thering of postmasters of Illinois. Chi- 
was represented by Postmaster Ernest 
Kruetgen, other patriots of the United 
tes mail service from Podunk and Illinois 
large, and many from neighboring States, 
re among the other men of public and 
vate affairs who gathered. And Mr. Farley, 

> in his day and generation, didn’t intrude 
itics, partisan, in the abstract, or any 
ier brand. He traced the troubles of Pres- 
ts from the administration of George 
shington down to the present incum- 
historical in character—and told the 
resting inside story of each, the off-the- 
rd and high lights of their Executive 
emmas without an iota of bias or propa- 


j 
t 


I am free to confess there was also an 
terior reason for the invitation. Peoria 
nted a new post office. Mr. Farley, with 

Postmaster Tom Cody and Mayor Charles 

OBrien as guides and mentors, was shown 
| over the picturesque ruin then doing duty. 

Its crowded, ill-arranged, shabby, and inade- 

quate facilities were emphasized. He was 
own the basement where space better 
pted for a coal cellar had been enclosed 

in chicken wire and used to handle parcel 

post. It made an impression. Peoria got a 
ew post office and the Honorable James A. 

Farley then, and ever after, was Peoria’s 

friend. It was his first visit and he had a 
d time, enjoyed it, and made many lasting 

friends here, and still has them. 

Cc. B. 8S. 





Justice for Small Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN GORSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
which was adopted at a meeting held by 
American citizens of Polish ancestry, at 
the Civic Opera House in Chicago, IIl., 
on February 6, 1944: 


We, American citizens of Polish ancestry, 
assembled at the civic opera house in Chi- 
cago, Ill., this 6th day of February A. D. 1944, 
at the meeting of representatives of our 
large fraternal orders, the clergy, the press, 
and the radio arranged under the auspices of 
the Polish National Alliance of the United 
States of North America, inspired at this 
crucial and trying moment for America, by 
the patriotic addresses of His Excellency 
Dwight H. Green, Governor of the State of 
Illinois; the Honorable Edward J. Kelly, 
mayor of the city of Chicago; Congressman 
Martin Gorski, of Illinois; Prof. Waclaw Led- 
nicki, of Harvard University; Dr. Francis X. 








Swietlik, censor of the Polish National Alli- 
ance and dean of the Marquette University 
school of law, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charlies Rozmarek, president of the Polish 
National Alliance, do hereby solemnly resolve 
as follows: 

I 

As loyal and faithful citizens of the United 
States to support conscientiously and un- 
flinchingly our great President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and our Government, and 
to do everything within our power and ability 
which mray help the President and our Gov- 
ernment in reaching an early conclusion of 
the wa: and attaining a just and permanent 
peace for the world, by— 

(a) Loyal and conscientious performance 
of our duties as citizens. 

(b) Willingly sending our sons and daugh- 
ters, as heretofore, into the service of our 
country, that they may contribute in the 
fight for the freedom of America and justice 
for all nations. 

(c) Increased purchases, within the utmost 
limit of our abilities, of War bonds and 
Treasury certificates, thus to back the at- 
tack of our sons and kinsmen in this bloody 
and heroic conflict, which we are firmly con- 
vinced will result in victory for our country 
and the Allied Nations 

(d) Increased contributions to the Amerti- 
can Red Cross and other recognized war re- 
lief agencies, thus enabling them to perform 
their missions of mercy. 

(e) Conscientiously and zealously perform- 
ing our tasks, whether in war plants or other 
positions, so that the production of war 
weapons may be increased and the Allied 
Nations thus enabled to bring this war to an 
early victorious end. 

1m 

As citizens of the United States, enjoying 
the privileges of free men and women, we 
are deeply concerned with the trying and 
desperate plight of the people in Poland, the 
native land of our forefathers, the first to 
take a determined and courageous stand 
against the might and aggression of Hitler's 
Germany and valiantly defend her freedom 
and sovereignty to nigh the last drop of 
blood, until tragically she fell under the 
superior force of her two neighbors, who per- 
petrated a fourth partition of Poland and 
between them divided her domains. In keéep- 
ing with her old and great watchword, “For 
your and our liberty,” Poland has always been 
found on the field of battle wherever the 
freedom and the liberties of peoples were 
involved. 

It is with a sense of deep apprehension for 
the future peace of the world that we con- 
template the efforts of the eastern neighbor 
of Poland and a powerful ally of the United 
Nations, who on the basis of a unilateral de- 
cision attempts even now, to retain by force 
nearly one-half of eastern Poland, those ter- 
ritories which for centuries belonged to the 
Republic of Poland, until the time of the 
three partitions by her three neighbors— 
Austria, Germany, and Russia—in the years 
1772, 1793, and 1795. After the last World 
War, Poland regained her independence and 
sovereignty and recovered her former terri- 
tory under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Riga in the year 1921, signed voluntarily by 
the representatives of Russia, the Soviet 
Ukraine, and Poland, which by mutual agree- 
ment fixed the eastern boundaries of Poland 


Ill 


We avail ourselves of this occasion to stress 
that the Polish Government in exile at Lon- 
don, with President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz 
and Prime Minister, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
and his Cabinet, is the lawfully constituted 
Government of Poland, recognized as such by 
the Polish Nation, the Governments of the 
United States, of Great Britain, and of the 
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other nations. We highly commend and ex- 
press our sincere admiration for the position 
adopted by the Polish Government upon the 
subject matter of the eastern boundary line, 
indicative of its good will and a sinc 
sire to effect an amicable adjustment in the 
spirit of unity which of necessity must un- 
derlie the efforts of the United Nations, when 
it manifested a willingness and <¢ e ) 
submit the entire controversy to mediation 
ana sought the good offices of the i 
States and of Great Britain to act as medi- 
ators. This tactful offer was rejected by the 
Union of Soviet Republics despite the fact 
that both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have indicated their willingness to act 
as such mediators. We convey to the Gov- 


e ce- 


ernment of the United States and t the 
Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, - 
surances of our sincere appreciat of the 
position taken in transmitting to the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Republics the « r of 
the Government of the United § es to me- 
diate in the controversy and to uss f da 
offices of the Department of State toward 
this end, and to the Government of Great 
Britain, its Prime Minister, Hon. W i 
Churchill, and its Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Hon. Anthony Eden, for the tirel and per- 
severing effort toward the solution and ade- 


justment of the controversy and the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Republic We 
deem the position of the Government of 
Poland indicative beyond doubt of its g i 
will in the premises 

IV 

Bearing in mind the foregoing facts, we 
are actuated today by a firm conviction that 
the Government of these United States and, 
in particular, our great President, will not 
suffer or permit, after hostilities shall cease 
and the proper moment shall arrive, the per- 
petration of so gross an injustice to Poland, 
for her great sacrifice and long endured suf- 
ferings, the gallantry and valor of her armies, 
her magnificent contribution to the common 
cause, in sanctioning the seizure by neigh- 
boring power, through force and arm 
ritory, which from all historical considera- 
tions lawfully belongs to her and to which 
she is rightfully entitled. F to suffer this 
to be done would be to challenge and con- 
travene the fundamental principles and the 
basic humanities of the Atlantic Charter, 
which had its inception at the meeting of 
and was inspired by the statesmanlike vision 
and considerations of human values of the 
President of these United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Hon. Winston Churchill, rati- 
fied by the Government of these United 
States, and signed by all of the United Na- 
tions, including the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics and Poland. 

Motivated by these considerations, we ap 
pe*l in all sincerity to our Government in 
Washington, and in particular to our Presi- 
dent, to use the good offices of t 
the weight and import of his counsel 
bel alf of the righteous cause of Poland, in 
order that the world may be assured a just 
and permanent peace 

As a prophetic a 


, of ter- 









i 


and auspicious omen for 


the future, we draw on this occasion the 
inspiration to be found in the memory of 
the two great American advocates of human 
liberty, Washington and Lit In, the anni- 


versary of whose birth we observe this month 
We sense the spiritual presence in nid 
at this solemn moment of those great Polish 
generals who fought for the 

and integrity of these United States, Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, Casimir i 
zimierz Krzyzanow e I 
and within the very walls of this hal 
divine their assurance to the P h Nation 
that the Government and the President of 
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the United States, and the American Nation 
will not forget Poland’s great contributions— 
Poland's just and rightful claims—will not 
tolerate the perpetration of an injustice. 
_ CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish National Alliance 
of the United States of North 
America, Chairman. 
JOHN J. OLEJNICZAK, 
Pre Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, Secretary. 


ident, 





B’nai B’rith Honors Negro Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the B’nai 
B'rith firmly believes in humanity, equal- 
ity, and philanthropy. It has always 
manifested its leadership in interfaith 
and interracial good will. ‘This was 
clearly evidenced recently in Cleveland, 
Ohio, when the Cleveland B’nai B’rith 
war-service council, represented by my 
colleague on the B’nai B’rith national 
war-service committee, Hon. Leo M. 
Ascherman, presented a _ portrait oil 
painting of Lt. Sidney P. Brooks, Cleve- 
land airman and Negro pilot killed in 
this war to the Karamu House, a Negro 
community center. This presentation 
was made in the presence of many out- 
standing white and Negro civic and edu- 
cational leaders. 


I am happy to include as part of my 
remarks highlights of this proceeding 
as released by the Office of War In- 
formation: 


Manifestation of interracial understanding 
was displayed in Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
when an oil painting of Lt. Sidney P. Brooks, 
Cleveland airman and Negro pilot killed in 
this war, was presented to Karamu House, a 
Negro community center, by the Cleveland 
B'nai B'rith War Service Council in the pres- 
ence of white and Negro civic and educational 
leaders. 

Commissioned by B'nai B'rith, the portrait 
was first unveiled before the entire school as- 
sembly of Central High School, of which Lieu- 
tenant Brooks was an alumnus. Leo M. 
Ascherman, member of B'nai B’rith National 
War Service Committee, presented the por- 
trait, which was accepted by Russell Jelliffe, 
director of Karamu House. 

Others present at the exercises included 
Mrs. Lucille Brooks, widow of Lieutenant 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. T. Brooks, his parents; 
J. W. Brooks, his brother; R. W. Watson, prin- 
cipal of Central High School; Dilworth Lup- 
ton, Cleveland Press columnist; Alfred A. 
Benesch, president of the Cleveland school 
board; Superintendent of Schools Charles 
Lake; and Ormonde A. Forte, editor of the 
Cleveland Herald. The portrait, the work of 
Elmer Brown, art director of Karamu House, 
is now being exhibited at public and private 
high schools throughout Cleveland. 

In a letter to Mr. Ascherman, Mrs. Brooks 
said: “This means so very much to us and his 
loved ones, and to our race asa whole. We do 
so much appreciate your most gracious gift. 
It was very, very kind of you, and I just had 
to try, somehow, to express my thanks—our 
thanks—with the words that I find so inade- 
quate at a time like this. Thanks so much 
again to you and your organization. Perhaps, 





yet, there may come about the existence of 
the true democracy—among the peoples that 
folks like you and us dream of.” 

Lieutenant Brooks, who was a member of 
the Army Air Forces first all-Negro fighter 
squadron, was killed in action last Septem- 
ber in north Africa. He was awarded the Air 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster for aiding in 
fighting off German bombers attempting to 
raid Pantelleria. 

Presentation of the portrait of Lieutenant 
Brooks was accompanied by an announce- 
ment by Mr.’ Ascherman that B’nai B’rith has 
furnished 20 recreation facilities for Negro 
military personnel at various Army installa- 
tions throughout the country. These facili- 
ties include the following: 

Two day rooms for the Three Hundred and 
Seventy-second Infantry encampment in 
Brooklyn; a day room in the Colored Officers’ 
Club in the Hotel Theresa, New York; a 
recreation center in the Twenty-third Street 
Armory, New York; a day room for Negro 
troops at the Staten Island port of embarka- 
tion; a day room at Fort Wadsworth in the 
Bronx; a room in the Negro War Service 
Center in Harlem; a room in the Negro 
War Service Club in Brooklyn; a day room at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; a squadron room 
for a Negro regiment at Selfridge Field, Mich.; 
two day rooms at the Army Air Base, Maldin, 
Mo.; a day room at Patterson Field, Dayton, 

hio; a day room at Hill Field Camp, Ogden, 
Utah; a day room at Lake Muroc, Calif.; a day 
room at Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.; a day 
room at Fort Sheridan, Ill.; and a library and 
lounge for a Negro transportation unit at 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 

The B'nai B'rith also presented a set of 
colors to Carver Chapel where Negro mili- 
tary personnel at Fort Warren, Wyo., wor- 
slip, while in Hot Springs, Ark., B’nai B'rith 
initiated the campaign to establish a U.S. O. 
center for Negro servicemen. 

Some weeks ago, the Harlem Defense Rec- 
reation Center presented a special citation 
to the New York City B'nai B’rith War Service 
Council in recognition of its services in pro- 
viding recreation facilities for Negro military 
personnel in the New York area. 





The Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1&, 1944 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, on the ques- 
tion of my vote on bill H. R. 1247, S. 1285, 
now before the House, I desire to re- 
cord my reasons for voting against it. 
Regardless of what has here been ad- 
vanced in favor of it as a compromise 
measure to provide men and women in 
service with the machinery for voting, 
this bill does not provide the serviceman 
with the protections of his ballot which I 
conceive to be his absolute right. I fully 
realize the necessity for compromise in 
many matters which come before this 
House, but too often in the past, compro- 
mises have been blandly accepted and 
then through inertia have engrafted 
themselves permanently into our law, 
with never another effort to improve 
them, or to offset the difficulties which 
made the initial comprcemise necessary. 
I want the service men and women to 
have the vote more than I want anything 
which I can ever hope to achieve for them 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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through my efforts here or elsewhere, but 
Iam unwilling to hazard their rights with 
a compromise of this type when mor 
positive relief for their voting problems j 
possible. Through the defeat of this 
bill, I am confident that the servicen 
will not be left without a vote, but | 
be assured one, in more proper and ade- 
quate legislation. But I realize this bil! 
will be passed, but I would rather by f 
to be among the losers, who were for y 
is best for the servicemen, than be a win- 
ner in fact and a loser to my conscie 
and my conviction of what is best fo; 
them, 


————————— ————— 


Reciprocal Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NCURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from testimony of Col. 
Spencer B. Eddy, G. S. S., Office of the 
General Purchasing Agent of the United 
States Army Forces in the Far East, be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, March 7, 1944: 


Colonel Eppy. It is covered in the statement, 
but I want to emphasize the extent of what 
you might call natural aid. 

We give them something on lend-lease; we 
get something back on reverse lend-lease. 

Take this question of food, for example 
There is a fellow in Santa Barbara, Calif., who 
grows lima beans. There is also a fellow in 
Gallatin Valley, in Montana, who grows peas; 
there is a fellow in Ohio who grows golden 
bantam corn. All those men raise those for 
seed. The United States Government takes 
the seed and sends it to Australia on lend- 
lease. That seed is turned over to a farmer! 
in Australia and he plants acrop. Part of the 
units of his fertilizer, one of the units, | 
probably phosphate from Florida; some of his 
farm machinery came from Illinois; some ot 
his canning machinery came from the United 

tates. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did anything come from 
Texas? 

Colonel Eppy. He got some sulfur from 
Texas. All that came to Australia on lend- 
lease. 

The Australian Government made a con- 
tract with that farmer to grow a crop which 
the Australian Government will pay for. The 
Australian Government pays the canner to 
can it and the canner puts it in a can made 
of American tin plate which came in 0! 
through lend-lease from Pittsburgh; and then 
it takes the can and it has to be put in a 
wooden case, and the chances are that he got 
the wood with which he made the box from 
New Zealand. Then it is shipped on an Aus- 
tralian railway on reverse lend-lease and put 
in an American warehouse that the Austral- 
ian Government built and paid for and 
turned over to us from reverse lend-lease; 
and then when it is time to use that up it 
goes down to the docks, it is loaded by Aus- 
tralian stevedores that the Australian Gov- 
ernment pays and it is put on a boat that 
Australia gives on reverse lend-lease and the 
boat is provisioned and powered under re- 
verse lend-lease. If it is coal that is used for 
power, that came from Australia, and that 
was under reverse lend-lease, When the boat 




































up north and it is unloaded on some of 
docks that they built up in the islands 
of Australian timber with Australian 
vare which Australia paid for, then the 
is stored in a temporary hut which is 
of Australian steel and paid for by Aus- 
I might say, incidentally, that we are 

g one-half of the sheet steel produced in 
lia our houses and warehouses at 
resent time. Then when it comes down 
1e problem of eating the food the can is 
ed by an Australian-made can opener, 
ooked in an Australian-made stove, and 
en with Australian knives and forks, 
f an Australian mess kit, and all of that 
out of reverse lend-lease. The Ameri- 
boy who eats the food has completed the 
e, because the chances are that some- 
e along the line his father back home had 
ing to do with some of the products 

t eventually produced that product. That 
procal aid the way it works out in the 


ior 








The Why of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 

ve to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
rp, I include the following editorial from 
’ Greensbcro (N. C.) Daily News of 

March 9, 1944: 
THE WHY OF IT 


The controversy which has developed over 
mination of war contracts legislation re- 





emp izes the point of difference between 
legislative and executive. Both branches are 

nmitted to the program in question, but 
re 


he dispute rages as to where ultimate au- 
thority shall be vested. 

Pow delaying and prutracted the argument 

is attested by the fact that it has been 

ing on since last fall and yet remains far 

om settlement. When the proposed meas- 

> was first considered by a House Military 

irs Subcommittee Comptroller General 

: Lindsay Warren objected to the War and 

S Navy Departments, which negotiated the orig- 

f 1 contracts, having the final word on 

their termination because of his belief that 

se Departments woul. be too lenient. He 

urged that the settlements be examined by 

he General Accounting Office. A month ago, 

however, the subcommittee voted, 13 to 7, 


i- against the Warren request; but a minority 

ort will also be filed when this group 
= reports back to the full committee, and warn- 
h ing is sounded that in event the majority 


port is accepted the fight will be shifted 
the floor of the House itself. It is ap- 
rent, therefore, that the fight may go on 
definitely. Meanwhile there is urge for 
ction as the need for enabling legislation 
this field becomes acute and John Q. 

Public pays for the delay. 
! Washington reports have it that a com- 
s- promise may 


possibly show the way out. 
But such an outlet as indicated does not 
l- make sense either. It would, as suggested, 


i provide for a separate, independent agency 
to be headed by a $12,000-a-year director 
ho would, of course, have his staff and be 





is- advised, to add to the cumbersomeness, by 
v- representatives of the War, Navy, and Treas- 
at 1 Departments, Reconstruction Finance, 
he f 


d Smaller War Plants Corporation, Mari- 
‘e- time Commission, Foreign Economic Admin- 
for Strator, War Production Board, and the At- 
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torney General. From that array it is con- 
cluded that the new agency would spend the 
major portion of its time listening to adv 

The point we raise here is simple and 






ice 


al- 





rect: Why establish a new agency, add to 
the Washington hodgepodge and expense 


when the General Accounting Office is avail- 
able and ready to take on the job? This 
setting up of new boards, commissions, bu- 


reaus, and what-not, accountable to nobody 
in particular, outside the es ! uc- 
ture and representing so n 
growth, illustrates to consic ee 





what's the matter 
ment these 
body 
appendages. 


with the Federal Govern- 
days. You can’t 1 nize the 
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Fort Pitt Steel Casting Wins Second 


Gold Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne March 15, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Specker, the Fort 
Pitt St Casting Co., of McKeesport, 
Pa., was recently awarded its second Gold 
Star. This honorable and coveted dis- 
tinction is another feather in the cap of 
this company, which only a year ago 
was awarded the Maritime M in recog- 
nition of its outstanding production 
achievement in the Commission’s ship- 
building prcgram. 

As Representative of a great industrial 
district which includes Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Co., I salute both Mr. Fred 
Grotts, liberal, humane, and understand- 
ing president of the company, and Mr. 
Charles “Ace” Oncea, president of the 
C. I. O., Local 1406, for their true Ameri- 
can spirit of give-and-take cooperation. 
We need more men like them. If this 
kind of spirit prevailed everywhere, Gold 
Star and Maritime M awards would be 
numerous, but more than that, it would 
hasten the day of victory. 

I am happy to include in my 


lay, 


e] 
-s 


the 


remarks 
sioner of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and the reply of Fred Grotts, 
president of the Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Co.: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
Washington, February 22, 

Mr. Frep Grorts, 
President, Fort Pitt Stcel Casting Co., 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Grotts: In recognition 
continued achievement in c 
time schedules in the manufacture and de- 
livery of merchant-ship component 
Maritime Commission Board of Pt 
Awards has awarded your compa i I 
gold star, to be added to your maritime M 
pennant, and badges of production merit for 
all employees added to your rolls sin 
Aucust 30, 1943. 
employees of your company should 


1944, 


of your 


mpleting war- 








feel proud of this award, for it has been 
justly earned, and with it goes p i n 





y the maritime M pennant 
plant for another 6 months. 

As the intensity of thi: 
my hope that your empl 
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Dear Mr. Vicerry: We rect 
f 1 of February 22 v 
j a he " 
time M pennar ulso | n 
merits for ou ¥ emp 
I emp ees and 1 ‘ the 
F Pitt S Ca g Co el \ i 
d 1 over ii a I of 
ris nit n he 
Cc m ve ef g } ; Go 
You can rest assured that a 
tnese <¢ rative € i - 
tion records will be € r i 
n the m s n 
Yours \ tru 
} eT Fr ST Ca Co., 
Frep Grortts, / 
$$ 
ry eat ' 
Valor of the Celt 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
9 7 ORTA 
HON. MARY T. NORTON 
1F NEW JERSFY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 
Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, 
17 will be St. Patrick’s Day and t 


the Celtic will be 
friends in all parts of the world 
pleasure in offering for inclu 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a poem, 
“Valor of the Celt’, composed 
friend of many years, James Pat! 
McGovern, of the District of Colum 
Bar, who is a veteran offic t] 
World War: 

VALOR OF 


an the 


nosts 


race 





THE CELT 
What m 
As long Irish hearts, not lav hold sway? 


Two thousan 





T d years ago the Ce were bold 
To prove their valor, never since ¢ n d; 
For centuries their sons have h d dr 

Y 1} 
Abroad and home, and won the h« r l 
Who can recount each deed, recall each name, 
Enrolling Irish warriors in hal 
Their spirit on every f t has ( sed 
To be among the Allies a bu 
The race itself stands now with v ic 
An international and stalw pe 
N nr 1 I € ‘ i ? I 

brow 
As I men aiw o 
Tl fill the fore I 

iit . 
Spurr d by the valorou i 

defi 
Impelled by native love f 
Dauntless wherever th I 


For mar 


The C e race fulfills its de 


a i ships fw r s] 


A hundre 


A ) 
Fach christened in an I a 
And untold shrines in fort 
Will keep Old Erin warm ¥ 
—Ja Patrick McG 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Brotherhood Week Address at 
Leominster, Mass. 


TENSION OF REMARKS 





OF 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF N ACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the Leominster (Mass.) Enterprise: 
CONGRESSMAN §& 


MEETING Hi 


BROTHFRHCOD WEEK 


CLus, K. or C, 


"7FAKER AT 
* 


D HErE—MEN'’s 


GUESTS OF B'NAI B’RiTH 

Congressman Puiuip J. Puttar, of Clinton, 
was the principal speaker at the meeting of 
Achdus Lode B'nai B'rith of Leominster 
and Fitchburg, last night in the synagcgue 
here. The meeting was in conjunction with 
the observance of Brotherhood Week and 
was attended by 200 persons. 

Guests were members of Leominster Coun- 
cil, Knights cf Columbus; the Men’s Club of 
the Unitarian Church, the following chap- 
lains from Fort Devens, Charles A. Earle, 


Aloys Marschner and Max B. Wall, and Rev. 
Earle R. Steeves, minister of the Unitarian 
Church. Ali spoke briefly. 


GREETINCS 
Greetincs were extended by Solomon Resen- 
baum, president of the organization; Louis A. 
Montagna, grand knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, 2nd Lawrence J Hadley, presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club. 


A hishlicht of the meeting was a ceremony 
in which tribute was paid to soldiers of all 


faiths who have died in World War No. 2 
Taps were sounded by Sgt. Henry J. Gauvin 
of the Massachusetts State Guard 


tefreshmenis were served after the meet- 
ing. Ar ments were in charge of Max 
Sanders 


ange 
ADDRESS 

Congressman PHILBIN said: 

“I am particularly honored and privileged 
to be able to join with you in this impres- 
sive mecting. It is most appropriate that we 
should gather here in this House of Worship 
of a most ancient and respected faith, whose 
members have made such magnificent con- 
tributions to our American life and Govern- 
ment. It is particularly fitting also that we 
should be favored tonight by the presence 
of high-ranking officials of the Army and 
Navy and representatives drawn from all re- 
lizious groups, from every faith and segment 
of the community. 

“This offers conclusive proof that all our 
people are not only united in our mighty war 
effort, but are united in the equally great task 
confronting us of maintaining, upholding 
and preserving those ideals and principles of 
representative, democratic government which 
have been responsible in the past for our un- 
precedented growth, prosperity, happiness, 
and freedom 

“War brings evil consequences which the 
human kind never seems to anticipate, how- 
ever terrible the experiences of the past. It 
upsets our Ways of life. It invariably attacks 
existing institutions, War promotes a break- 
down in the social structure and ushers in a 
period of moral relaxation, political unrest, 
social discontent, group antagonism, class 
hatrea, and many other kindred ills of which 
the country is suffering today as we steadily 
march forward to ultimate victory. One of 
the most unfortunate of these concomitant 
ills of war is the growth of group antagonism 
anc friction between classes of our people 
who, in times of peace, ordinarily live in 
friendship and harmony. 





| tion and still be able to retain those broader 


“ 


All too frequently, it is sad and tragic to 
acknowledge, religious intolerance and racial 


bigotry typify these differences. To what 
extent these excused group feelings are due 
to modernistic social theories like commu- 
nism, fascism, nazi-ism, and other strange 


totalitarian cults, we cannot accurately esti- 
mate, but we do know that these feelings 
emerge into public light from time to time 
directed against some of our most patriotic 
and respected citizens, and inflame minds of 
the unsuspecting, the gullible and the un- 
enlightened.” 





DO MUCH 

“Movements such as the one in Which we 
so prcudly participate tonight can do much 
to dissipate these clouds of dissension and 
racial and religious antipathies. To pro- 
mote complete understanding, mutual re- 
spect and confidence between all the com- 
ponent parts of our American body politic 
must be not only our fervent desire but our 
never ceasing aim. I care not from what 


source it may come. We cannot permit the 
selfishness, greed, impracticability, and vis- 
ionary notions of radical social reformers, 
preaching doctrines of hate, to disunite our 


people at a time when, more than ever before 
in our history, we will require whole-hearted 


and unremitting solidarity of effort. We 
cannot permit bigots or reactionaries, or 
propaganda from whatever source, to destroy 





through innuendo, falsehood, and misrepre- 
tion that mutual respect and confidence 
which cur people have felt for each other in 
the pest and which have enabled us to work 
together constructively as Americans for the 
welfare of our country and the betterment cf 
cur Government and economic and social 
institutions.” 


senu 


DIFFICULT 

“It is difficult to place the blame for these 
dangerous un-American movements where it 
belongs because bigotry and intolerance 
operate in the dark. In free America, they 
cannot stand the light of day. They dare not 
show their face. But one outstanding fact 
must be recognized and that is, that bigotry, 
intolerance, and race hatred are deplored and 
deprecated by virtually the entire American 
people who are inflexibly determined to move 
promptiy to repudiate those responsible for 
spreading these evil and pernicious doctrines. 
In acting, as we should, will, and must, to 
eradicate intolerance ourselves. In safe- 
guarding the right of bold, honest criticism 
and in recognizing in full the right of po- 
litical contention and debate, let us record 
our emphatic disapproval of the cheap ap- 
peals of the demagog, the smear artist, the 
vilifier, and all those who seek to substitute 
abuse and vituperation for rational argu- 
ments in denouncing those who disagree with 
them. In our American public life, in the 

eat of political activity, we expect red- 
blooded, two-fisted opposition and strong, 
outspcken declarations on all sides of the 
question, but let us keep our discussions on 
high plane, let us never stoop to misrepresen- 
tation, falsehood, or unfair assaults upon 
those who hold opposite views.” 


2 
a 


OFINION 

“The American forum of public opinion ex- 
ists for all to express their views and it must 
never be polluted by calumny or slander of 
individual, race, creed, or group. 

“We must remember also, if we would keep 
and preserve these great ideals of religious 
and civil liberty of our proud American her- 
itage, that encroachments upon any of these 
great basic rights outlined in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States lead inevitably to 
the danger of encroachments upon all. Po- 
litical, religious, and civil freedom are bound 
up inextricably with economic freedom. We 
cannot expect to put manacles on our busi- 
nessmen, on our middle and working classes, 
on the rich or the poor through regimenta- 
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privileges of free speech, free assembly 
free religious wcrship and tcleration 
history of free government proves be, 
doubt that freedom is all-inclusive, - 
may lay out certain limits for its e 
ment by requiring all to live within the 
but when you intrude upon any sph 
legitimate human activity and permit 
Government, through the exercise of arbi- 
trary dictatorial powers to confine and 
strict free enterprise within that sphere 

are endangering the whole fabric of indi 
ual liberty and if usurpations are tol 

all basic rights are ultimately destroyed 


MINDFUL 


“We must also be mindful that it does : 
suffice alone to enjoy these rights. In « r 
to retain them, we must be willing to a: 

the responsibility and duty of ordering 
effairs of our own Government, in brief, « : 
cising the obligations of active and u 
Amcrican citizenship. Above all, we car 
make distinctions between groups of our 
people based on political privileges. The en- 
joyment of all thes2 great privileges mus’ 
Willingly granted and extended by lav 
common consent to all law-abiding citiz 
irrespective of race, color, or creed. For 
colored, for the white according to our laws 
and traditions, for the Jews, for the Cath- 
olics, for the Protestants and every 
religious faith according to our Constituti 

we must guarantee absolute protection and 
absolute equality before the law of the land— 
justice and liberty for all, special privil 

for none. We must always remember that in 
America all men, whatever their station, are 
equal before the law and we cannot tolerate 
for one moment that any citizen or, in fact, 
any person living within the confines of our 
great land shall be persecuted, smeared, vili- 
fied, or discriminated against because of his 
racial background or religious affiliatio: 
To secure these rights for all our citizens is 
our sacred obligation and our soundest basi 
for true brotherhood. 

“This brings me to another question of 
human brotherhood, namely, the present 
plight of our Jewish brethren in the occupied 
countries of Europe where they have under- 
gone such pitiable and indefensible persecu- 
tion by Hitler and his minions of hate. Mil- 
lions of innocent Jews, many of them aged 
and infirm, others helpless women and chil- 
dren, are wandering over the face of the Eu- 
ropean Continent tonight, driven from pil- 
lar to post, from one country to another— 
homeless, shelterless, friendless, and without 
food and nourishment to keep body and soul 
together. Because of the exigencies of the 
war and some very unfortunate and regret- 
table diplomatic developments, the doors of 
most countries have been closed to these pa- 
thetic refugees. There is only one place re- 
maining where they can seek refuge and 
haven with convenience, safety, and security 
and that is the Palestine homeland. 

“Notwithstarfding this situation which 
stirs the sympathy of all true Americans, yet 
by the terms of the so-called white paper 
entrance to that single, practicable refuge is 
barred at the end of March unless some ac- 
tion is taken now. Under the Balfour Decla- 
ration of 1917, which was subsequently ap- 
proved by a joint resolution of the United 
States Congress and a treaty convention be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home was guaranteed for the Jewish people. 
Time does not permit me to go into the back- 
ground and reasons for this declaration. It 
suffices to say that its object was to secure for 
the Jews the right to inhabit and develop 
their ancient homeland under t own 
auspices and under their own institutions— 
a right which no fair-thinking American can 
deny. 

“But to abrogate that declaration and that 
oft-reiterated policy now when so many Jew- 
ish refugees are seeking a haven from cruel 
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other 
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rsecution constitutes a challenge to the 
le world, yes to humanity itself. For- 
itely the American Congress has provided 
ssible solution to this grave situation in 
form of the so-called Wright-Compton 
lution now pending in the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which calls upon the 
United States to use its good offices and take 
propriate measures to the end that the 
rs of Palestine shall be opened for free 
try of Jews into that country and that there 
be full opportunity for colonization, 
that the Jewish people may ultimately re- 
nstitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 
“If we would have regard for the long- 
endured and patient sufferings of these per- 
uted peoples, if we would be true to our 
n traditions of toleration, religious and 
civil ,iberty and encouragment and help of 
the weak and the oppressed, we will all as 
loyal Americans, lend our support and efforts 
the immediate enactment of this most 
ry measure which will prevent Europe 
from being turned into a sepulchre for mil- 
ns of innocent Jews.” 
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ONE WAY 
“This would be one concrete way by which 
can demonstrate to the whole world that 
of free America, will not tolerate, for one 
ment, religious bigotry, civil persecution, 
the denial of human rights but that on 
other hand, we are willing to work to 
end relief, succor, and humanitarian 
tment to the poor unfortunates who have 
the lash of barbarie and cruel punish- 
and persecution for no reason other 
in that they bore the mark and professed 
faith of the ancient House of Abraham. 
So far as I am concerned as your Congress- 
man and your representative to the National 
Government, I propose to leave nothing un- 
done within my power that will make possible 
early establishment of a national home- 
nd for the Jews. I pledge my voice, my 
e, and every effort I can humanly make to 
is campaign for human brotherhood, for 
utual understanding, for mutual trust, 
utual respect, and mutual affection be- 
en all groups and classes of our people, 
nd for the elimination once and for all from 
our American political and social life, of the 
accursed stigma and blemish of religious 
tolerance and racial hatred. 
Congratulations, citizens of Leominster, 
this fine contribution to the cause of 
American toleration and human brotherhood. 
May the impulses of this patriotic gathering 
diffused throughout our country and 
throughout the world to promote friendship, 
cooperation, and mutual understanding 
among all our people and among the nations 
of the earth. And may we soon gain for our 
own arms the glorious victory which we hope 
will insure the perpetuation of our demo- 
cratic institutions and permanent peace for 
all the world.” 


for 


A Call to War Veterans To Rally to the 
Colors in a Peacetime Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following excerpt from 
an address of President Roosevelt before 
the American Legion convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 2, 193?: 


| 
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We realize now that the great human val- 
ues, not for you alone but for all American 
citizens, rest upon the unimpaired credit of 
the United States. 

It was because of that that we undertook 
to take the National Treasury out of the red 
and put it in the black. And we have done 
it. And in the doing of it we laid down two 
principles which directly affected benefits to 
veterans, benefits to you, benefits to veterans 
of other wars. 

7 7 * 7 . 

The second principle is that no person, 
because he wore a uniform, must thereafter 
be placed in a special class of beneficiaries 
over and above all other citizens. The fact 
of wearing a uniform does not mean that he 
can demand and receive from his Govern- 
meat a benefit which no other citizen receives 
It does not mean that because a person 
served in the defense of his country, 
formed a basic obligation of citizens! 
should receive a pension from his Govern- 
ment because of a disability incurred after 
his service had terminated, and not con- 
nected with that service. 

















Can America Feed and Cicthe the World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF ot Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, hunger is one of the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. All over 
the world people are starving to death, 
or in a state in which a broken mind 
still lingers in an emaciated body. We 
have recently seen horrible pictures from 
the famine area of India; and, after all, 
India is well removed from the actual 
fields of battle. How much more terrible 
must be the sufferings in those unfor- 
tunate lands through which the fighting 
armies move, spreading utter destruction 
over homes and fields, laying waste to 
that which generations have been build- 
ing up, destroying culture, monuments, 
churches, schools, hospitals and public 
utilities, farms and factories. The work 
and achievements of centuries are being 
wiped out. The achievements, the sav- 
ings of every little family are being de- 
stroyed in the most cruel and merciless 
way. Every time we read in our paper 
about army advances, or, for that matter, 
about army withdrawals, there is another 
side to the picture which is little con- 
sidered or appreciated, namely, the utter 
destruction of homes, the devastation of 
all means of livelihood, of obtaining daily 
bread. Such destruction becomes so 
vast as to be incomprehensible even to 
those helping to bring it about. 

Some time ago I read an article in the 
New York Times which gave such a hor- 
rible picture of conditions in that part 
of Italy occupied by American and 
British troops that I believe we who 
are, after all, collectively to some ex- 
tent responsible, should know the facts 
and thus gain an understanding of our 
present and future obligations. You 
know, of course, that an adult doing nor- 
mal work needs somewhere between 
2,500 and 3,000 calories of food a day in 
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order to maintain normal body weight. 
Also, that he will starve to death if, over 
a period of time, he gets less than 1,500. 
In that part of Italy which at present 
is occupied by American and British 
troops, there are living some 10,000,000 
or more people. Most of them are smail 
farmers and workers, of that kind which 
it has become customary to refer to as 
“the common man.” Mr. Harold Callen- 
dar, the author of the article I referred 
to a moment ago, tells us that our ex- 
perts with the Allied Military Govern- 
ment figure on an absolutely necessary 
average diet for these millions of peo- 
ple of 1,789 calories, bareiy above the 
1,500 minimum. Of these 1,789 calories, 
not less than 1,006 calories must | 
shipped to Italy, since only 783 calories 
can at present be obtained locally. 

It is, indeed, a practical question that 
must be faced; who is responsible for 
keeping these millions of people alive. 
The world cannot let them die. The 
Italians seem to take the attitude that 
those foreigners who have occunied their 
country by force, and who have de- 
stroyed their means of livelihoed, carry 
the full responsibility. Mr. Callendar 
adds that this is not the allies’ view. It 
is, of course, obvious that if the fate of 
the nations into whose country our 
armies move is wholesale starvation, in 
addition to complete destruction of their 
homes and means of existence, then a 
cry of wrath is likely to rise against us. 
Yet most of the destruction of necessi- 
ties and all of the looting has been 
wrought by the Nazi armies while they 
occupied Italy, and as they retreated. 

Mr. Callendar has figured out that in 
order to feed the Italians in that south- 
ernmost part of Italy now occupied by our 
troops, it will require nearly 100,000 tons 
of foodstuffs monthly. Now, if you lock 

g i 
- ? 





at a map of Europe indicatin 
occupied by the Germans, and compare it 
with that small strip of land we have so 
far been able to wrest from them in 
southern Italy, you will realize that as 
our invasion armies move forward toward 
Berlin, we shall be confronted with 
problems of saving so many millions— 
even hundreds of millions—of people 
from famine that I am at a loss to see 
how America alone can possibly handle 
such a responsibility. We, in the United 
States, are not brutes. We always have 
had a warm heart and a generous atti- 
tude toward the people in distress every- 
where in the world. 

But we in this country are only some 
hundred and thirty million people. We 
still live fairly well on the rations al- 
lotted us from the products of our farms. 
We also have to supply our British 


the are 


friends and our Russian Allies with a 
good share of their daily br 1, and we 
do that gratis, in the form of gifts 1 I 
lend-lease. Assuming that we could 
tighten our belts still further, h many 
millions of additional people do you t : 
we could feed with American w] and 
milk, meat and sugar? How many mil- 
lions could we clothe and shel » Sure- 


ly not a population far bigger than cur 
own. Yet so many, believing the ex- 
travagant promises being made by our 


’ 


representatives, Will § 


~ 


| hands toward us begging for their daily 
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bread, of which they will be deprived by 
military operations. I wish I could give 
you a satisfactory solution of that ques- 
tion but I admit that I stand appalled 
before such a problem. 





I know, hodwever, one good rule ex- 
pressed in those wise words, “Charity be- 
gins at home.” I hope the war will not 


finally inflict upon our people the inde- 


scribable misery of famine. I hope we 
may be spared from those tribulations 
which are afflicting, and for some time to 


come 


will afflict, almost every nation in 
the Old World. But Iam not so sure that 


we may not eventually be confronted 
with domestic problems of such a serious 
character as we have never before faced. 


Irresponsible propagandists promise us 
the marvels of a post-war world. I do 
not see why we should fool ourselves or 
let them fool us. The post-war world is 
not going to be a marvelous world.- The 
post-war world will be a very sick world; 
and it will be a very poor world. It will 
be a world in which we shall face a great 
meny heart-breaking problems, such as 
the care of those who will become ter- 
ribly incapacitated during the war; prob- 
iems of helping our millions of soldiers to 
make the difficult readjustment from 
military life to peaceful employment. 
We shall face the tremendous problem 
of resettling large parts of our population 
now camped around the war plants. And 
most difficult of all, we shall face the 
problem of cleaning the hearts of our 
youth, who in so many cases will tend to 
drift, deprived of the greatest asset in 
life—the memories of a happy childhood 
home with mom and dad. 

Only a sound America can help lead 
the rest of the world back to sanity. 
Therefore America’s problems must re- 
ceive our first consideration. Those are 
the responsibilities we first must meet. 
Ve cannot help a world in chaos by go- 
ing down into chaos with it. Nobody is 
saved by everybody being starved. We 
may as well recognize the horrible trag- 
edy we shall face; that America cannot 
produce enough of the vital necessities 
of life to go around for all the world. It 
is impossible to let loose a destruction of 
a magnitude such as we are now witness- 
ing, and expect, or hope, that the nations 
will escape dreadful hardships and suf- 
fering. 

We Americans like to think of our war 
as a war of liberation. Altruistically in- 
clined as we are, we like to believe our 
boys will be welcomed as liberators in all 
the oppressed countries—France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and Hoiland, Denmark 
and Norway, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. We like to think 
those millions of unfortunate people who 
have suffered for years under German 
domination will receive our boys with 
open arms and tears of joy. The reality, 
harsh and bitter as we have seen it in 
scuthern Italy, may become very differ- 
ent from what we expect. The advent of 
the Allied troops may be more dreaded 
than anticipated. I tell you this bluntly, 
because I do not believe in the use of 
propaganda designed to distort the facts 
and obscure the problems. 

In desperate times such as those we are 
now experiencing, in times of scarcity 
and deprivation, there is one problem 
more important than any other, and that 





is that more and ever more food and 
other consumers’ goods be produced in 
every part of the world. Every conceiv- 
able effort must be made to once more 
put our Nation and all other nations to 
work, to produce those commodities 
which together give us the material basis 
for a decent standard of living. We can- 
not Ww until a clumsy bureaucracy acts. 
We cannot depend upon incompetent and 
inefficient boards and bureaus. We can- 
not depend upon power-lustful politi- 
cians who are seeking to use hunger and 
suffering as the means of making whole 
peoples do their bidding. It is the Amer- 
ican farmer, the American laborer, the 
manufacturer, and the businessman who 
must do the job for America; on the hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent and 
enterprising individuals will rest the 
hope for the future in this country, as 
the future of other countries will rest 
with their farmers, their laborers, their 
manufacturers, their businessmen, and 
their enterprising individuals. 

The salvation of humanity lies neither 
with the politicians nor with the preach- 
ers of Utopia, but with the men and 
women everywhere in the world who 
have the spirit of enterprise required 
to get back to the hard work of remaking 
a destroyed civilization. And each na- 
tion must, for the most part, do that for 
itself. America cannot feed and clothe 
the whole world. 
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Opposition to National Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to voice my opposition against any 
sort of a national service act. I am 
against the Austin-Wadsworth bill, and 
will oppose any other bill under any 
name, whether it be one drawn under the 
suggestion of the President sometime 
back when he indicated to the Congress 
and the people that under certain con- 
ditions he would favor a national service 
act that would draft all people to serve 
under the centralized power and control 
of the Federal Government here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, we have witnessed for the 
past many years the centralization of 
power and control of the people which 
has been constantly increasing year by 
year. Naturally, under the impact of 
war and the great struggle we are in, 
there has been less opposition to Govern- 
ment control, because all of the people 
want to do everything they can do, and 
all of the people are willing to sacrifice 
and are anxious to coordinate their ef- 
forts toward the winning of the war. 
There has been much necessary exten- 
sion of control and regimentation of the 
people, but under the guise of war 
there has been much unjustified cortrol 
fastened upon them and much unjusti- 
fied centralization of power, 
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There is a great danger in such times 
of stress and struggle of such controls 
and regimentation and centraliz of 
power being carried entirely too far, and 
it is my candid opinion, and I believe the 
opinion of the majority of the Membe; 
of this Congress, that that point wi) 
have been reached and passed if this 
Congress should approve and pass a 
national service act. 

Certainly such an act should not 
passed unless there is unquestioned proof 
that it is necessary. Certainly such an 
act is not in stez with democracy. It ; 
in step with the theory of a totalitarian 
form of government. The question 
arise, Will it help to increase production 
of the implements of war? Will it help 
to increase the production of food on the 
farms of this country? Will it help to 
move more goods and materials over the 
transportation systems of America? 
Will it release more manpower for the 
military service of our country? 

Of all the articles I have read upon 
this subject, and of all the speeches I 
have listenec to, I must confess that I 
have not been convinced that there is a 
necessity now for a national service act 
and I have not been convinced that such 
an act will lead to greater production 
from our mines, in our industrial plants 
for the winning of the war, or that it will 
bring any greater production from the 
farmers of our Nation, or that it will 
hasten the delivery of goods over the 
railways or the transportation systems of 
our country. In fact, I fear that the 
passage of a national service act would 
retard all these endeavors which are so 
necessary to the well-being of the Nation 
in these times of stress. Freemen will 
bring forth greater production than men 
who are forced and regimented. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to depart 
from the democracy of this country 
which has served it so well and embark 
upon such a totalitarian course unless 
it be proven without doubt that our man- 
power situation is so desperate that we 
must take in this country such a dan- 
gerous step in a last final effort to get 
the production that is necessary to win 
the war. And if we take this step, we 
are following in the very footsteps of the 
Nazi government which early in the war 
did the same thing to all of the people 
of that nation. 

I think the American farmers and the 
American workmen, all of them, whethe: 
or not they belong to any labor organ- 
ization, when we take into consideration 
the miracle of production on the farms 
and in the factories that has been turned 
out under the democracy of this country, 
that they and we have demonstrated 
that democracy in action can be swilt 
enough even during wartimes to main- 
tain its democracy and at the same time 
develop the greatest food supply and wa! 
machine inthe world. There is no ques- 
tion but that the men and women of 
this Nation have not only produced the 
best and greatest army in the world in 
the shortest length of time but they have 
produced the greatest amount of food, 
munitions of war, including airplanes, 
tanks, trucks, guns, and battleships, of 
any nation in the world. And, in addi- 
tion, the American people, through pro- 
duction and lend-lease, have sent bil- 
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lions of dollars’ worth of farm products 
nd of war equipment to ell of the na- 
ns of the w orld. They now have their 
ting men on all of the battle fronts of 
12 world, and they have poured twice 
much money into this fight, money 
rificed from the savings of the peo- 
» of this country, than all of the rest 
f the Allied Nations combined. Yet we 
told we must do more, that we must 
aft every man and Phage from the 
of 18 to 65 yea and that under 
h a law all of ee se people would be 
1e beck and call of the Government. 
Mr. Speaker, the right of workers to 
her wages or their right to transfer 
m one job to another without permis- 
r would be denied under the law. All 
t them would be subject to the assign- 
ment and call of the Government. 
This step should not be taken. We 
} : ae look back into the history of 
ountry and try to hold to some of 
aaa fundamental principles that 
e made this country great. We had 
better be a little more proud and a little 
more satisfied with the accomplishments 
hat the American men and women have 
been able to bring to bear in this great 
crisis because they have achieved mir- 
les in production on the farms and in 
the mills and factories, and they have 
id out their money and sent their boys 
throughout the world in this struggle 
with a devotion to this Nation exemplify- 
12 be deep a patriotism as can be found 
he history of any nation in the world, 
Th 1e American people are still sound. 
They still respect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American democracy and they 
want to maintain this country along the 
same lines of Government that has made 
it the greatest nation in the world. 
_it might be well for some of those who 
nt to try this new departure to get a 
be tte r composite viewpoint of the Ameri- 
can people as they move and act and 
think in the great West, out in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and from coast to coast, 
to understand the pride and thoughts 
of the men and women on the farms and 
in the factories, in the small business 
houses and the professions—their pride 
and their thoughts for the great accom- 
plis shments this country has made and 
their hopes for its future along American 
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nes, 
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These people do not want more central- 
ization of power in Washington; they do 
not want a national service act that will 
( oe them to be subject to the beck and 
callof any government, They know that 
free labor will bring greater production to 
this country than forced labor. They be- 

‘ve in and respect the teachings of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and 

t this point may I give you a short quo- 
tation from that great man who occupied 
the White House during the terrible 
Struggle of 4 long years of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln? During the war he 
uttered this statement, “As I would not 
e a Slave, so I would not be a master.” 
This,” he said, “expresses my idea of 
democracy.” Quoting him further, he 
said, “Whetever differs from this to the 
extent of the differences is not democ- 
racy.” 

Forced labor and regimentation, in my 

igment, will slow down production— 
hence, slow down the war effort. I do 





not believe it can be justified on any 
premise. It is my opinion that if there 
ever was any excuse for a national service 
act that time passed over a year ago 
Even Mr. McNutt, at the head of the War 
Manpower Commission for the past year, 
while there has been talk of the national 
service act, has said, “It is not necessary.” 

Such an act = place too much power 
in the >» hands of any government. 

Such an act is too far a departure from 
democracy in this country. 

Such an act, in my opinion, is unjusti- 
fied and should not be approved by this 
Congres 





Servicemen’s Absentee Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my hope, right up 
until the filing of the conference report 
on the servicemen’s absentee voting bill, 
that the conferees would bring in a bill 
that could have been supported by every 
Member of the House. Unfortunately, 
the bill recommended by the conferees, 
and now before us for action, denies a 
ballot to men and women from the so- 
called poll-tax States. Certainly no Gov- 
ernor of a poll-tax State can certify that 
bailots cast under this legislation could 
be counted, if the soldier or sailor sub- 
mitting the ballot had failed to pay his 
poll tax. 

Frankly, I prefer the provisions of 
Public Law 712, approved September 16, 
1942, rather than the bill now before us. 
At least there is a minimum of red tape 
involved in voting under the provisions 
of the 1942 act. If the so-called Federal 
ballot is legal and constitutional—and 
I believe it is—why all the red tane? 
The men serving in the fox holes, the 
hellholes, and other far-flung battle 
fronts = e all track of days and dates 
To expect them to Keep track of all the 
dates colecne to in this bill is simply 
ridiculous. If a serviceman desires to 
write home for an absentee ballot and 
the ballot reaches him in time to be filled 
out and returned to his home precinct, 
well and good. However, why not allow 
those who wish to vote only for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives, to cast a short ballot? 
There should be no restriction on the use 
of a Federal ballot, particularly when the 
State ballot fails to reach the serviceman 
who desires to vote. 

In many States on every election day 
there are thousands of voters who do 
not vote a complete ballot. They vote 
for the top six or seven candidates and 
quit at that point. I believe that the 
Lucas-Worley bill would have permitted 
more servicemen to cast a secret ballot 
and have such ballot counted than under 
any other proposal yet presented to Con- 
gress. 

I cannot accept this compromise. It 
completely ignores the testimony of rep- 
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honor of naming; the first town Washington. 
Nestled among the red hills of the Peach 
State lies the historic town of Washington, 
the American villages, towns, or 
cities to be named in commemoration of the 





f al 
lirst of all 


Father of our*Country.” 
We didn’t know about all this until last 
Friday, when we received i7 letters—highly 


indignant letters—from expatriated Tarheels 


who, in a moment of weakness, decided to 
leave North Carolina for Georgia. 

“For God's sake, do something about this,” 
was the tenor of these communications. 

We cannot disregard or cast aside this plea 
for help. We wouldn’t be loyal to our town 
of Washington, N. C., if we ignored this im- 
portant matter You see, we lived in Wash- 
ington r about 20 years before moving to 
aleigh, and we participated actively in the 
fight between Washington, N. C., and Wash- 
ington, Ga., when it came up before. 

To Mr, Culhane, to the people of Washing- 
ton, Ga., and to the people of Georgia gen- 
erally: The Washington in your State was not 
the first Washington in these United States. 
That honor and distinction belongs to Wash- 
ington, N.C 

“Oh, yeah!” you may scornfully exclaim. 
“Where's your proof ore 

Don’t worry, beloved friends: we have the 
proof. Plenty of it. Proof that cannot be 


refuted or denied. Proof that will stand up 
in any court, including a Georgia court. 
Here we go: 
Or November 30, 1771, the general assem- 
bly authorized James Bonner to establish a 


town at the forks of the Tar River, which 
Colonel Bonner later named for his com- 
mander in chief. The George Washington 


Bicentennial Commission established the fact 
that of all the cities and towns in the Nation 
named for George Washington, this town on 
t'e banks of the Pamlico River was the first. 


FINAL AUTHORITY 


The Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
you may recall, was an organization which 
helped to commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's birth. That 
was back in 1932. Congressman Sot BLoom, 
of New York was Chairman of that Commis- 
sion. They made their pronouncement about 
Washington, N. C., after thorough and pro- 
longed research. They've got the facts to 
back it up. 

“But,” you folks in Georgia may protest, 
“how about a definite date?” 

We're coming to thet. The earliest re- 
corded mention of the place as Washington 
is in an order of the council of safety at 
Halifax, N. C., dated October 1, 1776. 

Now the chances are that the place was 
mamed Washington before this date, but 
we're taking advantage of that. We're 
willing accept October 1, 1776, as. the 
official date, because the official records give 
it 


not 


Lo 


What does Washington, Ga., have to say? 


We quote from Mr. Culhane’s piece: “It is 
inieresting to note how the county seat of 
Wilkes County came to be changed from 
Heard's Fort to Washington and the role it 
has played in history since that time. The 
thought was born in the hearts of the pa- 
triots of Wilkes County in that never-to-be- 
forgotten winter at Valley Forge, when George 
Washington was begging the Continental 
Congress to send aid to his half-starved brave 
little army. They appealed to their State 
lawmakers to authorize the changing of 
Heard's Fort to Washington, This was even- 
tually done in accord with a legislative act 
which stated ‘that a town has been ordered 
and laid out in the county of Wilkes at a 
place called Washington.” Thus Washing- 
ton, Ga., was the first of many towns to be 
named after our first President.” 

Oh, it was, was it? 


| 


| 
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THE VALLEY FORGE EPISODE 


Wait a minute, Mr. Culhane. George Wash- 
ington and his troops spent the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. We'll give you every 
advantage in this argument. We'll let you 
claim that the people of Heard’s Fort took 
recognition of Washington's predicament 
during the first month of winter—December 
1777. Of course, that is unlikely, but we'll 
let you get away with it if you want to. 

What does that add up to? 

Washington, N. C., October 1, 1776. 

Washington, Ga., December something, 
1777. 

Which is the earlier date, Mr 

Certainly it is. 

Which, therefore, is the first town in the 
world to be named for Washington? 

Thank you, Mr. Culhane. We appreciate 
your fairness in the matter. No; it isn’t nec- 
essary for you to make a public apology; just 
forget it. 

But don't 
> fir 


Culhane? 


forget that Washington, N. C. 
t Washington. 


the Clip Sheet, George Washington 


Bicentennial | 
WASHINGTON, N. C., First TOWN NAMED AFTER 
WASHINGTON 


New York has its Saratoga, Massachusetts 
its Bunker Hill, and Virginia its Yorktown, 
but there is probably no city in the United 
States to which the coming George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration will have 
more significance and where it will be ob- 
served with more patriotic fervor than a lit- 
tle town in North Carolina with a population 
of but 7,000. 

This little town is named Washington, 
and although there are 422 cities and towns 
throughout the country having the same 
name, Washington, N. C., has the distinction 
of being the first town named after the first 
President. This event took place as early as 
1775 or 1776, according to official record. 

As a result of this distinction, ex-Congress- 
man Lindsay C. Warren, Chairman of the Bi- 
centennial Commission of that town, has 
conferred with Congressman Sout BLOooMm, as- 
sociate director of the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, to ar- 
range plans for this little town to pay homage 
in a special way to the first President of the 
United States, including a specially arranged 
pageant. 

The settlement out of which grew Wash- 
ington, N. C., has an interesting history. 
According to ex-Congressman Warren, on No- 
vember 20, 1771, James Bonner, founder of 
the town, presented, and had passed a bill 
by the North Carolina Assembly, held at 
Hillsboro, for the establishment of a town 
on his plantation. This fact is recorded in 
the colonial reeords of North Carolina. At 
that time the town was called Forks of the 
Tar River, and James Bonner was a wealthy 
planter who owned all the land on which the 
town was situated. 

He was f°. personal friend of General Wash- 
ington and when Washington took command 
of the American armies at Cambridge, Mass., 
on July 3, 1775, Bonner was shortly afterward 
appointed a colonel. 

“I am unable to say exactly just how soon 
after his appointment as colonel, James Bon- 
ner named the town he had founded after 
his Commander in Chief, but it is thought 
to have occurred in 1775, or early in 1776,” 
said ex-Congressman Warren. 

“The first recorded mention of the town 
as ‘Washington’ is dated Monday, October 1, 
1776, and is on an order of the council of 
safety at Halifax. It reads, ‘That Capt. John 
Forrester, commander of the armed brig, 
The General Washington, now lying at Wash- 
ington, do proceed with all possible despatch 
to Ocracock Bar.’ 
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“The first deed for a lot in the town or 
Washington,” said ex-Congressman Warren 
“was dated December 23, 1776, and is ; 
corded in the office of the register of deeds p+ 
Beaufort County, at Washington, the co 
seat. 

“The town of Washington was incorno. 
rated by the general assembly meeting a; 
Hillsboro on April 13, 1782. On the Uniteg 














































































































States post-office building at Washington 
N. C., is a tablet reading: 
“To commemorate the first post office 


named ‘Washington’ in the United Stats 
Established A. D. 1789 in Washington, B 
fort County, N: C. The first town named 
‘Washington’ in the United States, Decemty 
1776. 

“The tablet,” ex-Congressman Warre: 
served, “was placed there by the Dau; 







of the American Revolution, but, of cours: 
the United States Post Office Departmen: 
thoroughly investigated the matter bef 


permitting the tablet to be affixed to 
building. I have a letter from the Postmas- 
ter General, stating that the official recor 
of the Department show conclusively 
Washington, N. C., was the first post offic 
that name in the United States.” 

In addition to Congressman Warren, the 
town bicentennial committee recently ap- 
pointed by Mayor S. R. Fowle, Jr., consists 
of W. B. Rodman, Jr., Edmund H. Harding, 
Edmund T. Buckman, Carl Goerch, Rey, 
W. D. McInnis, Paul McAvoy, Richard C 
Leach, J. W. Oden, Mrs. Harry McMullan, Mrs 
Frank C. Kugler, and Mrs. Marcia M. Kn 


From the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Bonner family have held places of 
trust in the church, the State, and thr Na- 
tion, particularly in connection with the his- 
tory of Beaufort County, and Washington, 
N. C. Early in the eighteenth century, 
Thomas, James, and William Bonner, who 
had emigrated from England earlier, came 
to Beaufort County and settled around what 
is now known as the town of Washingt 
Prior to 1776 it was known as Pea Town or 
the “Fork on the Tar.” 

Thomas Bonner located on what is now 
known as the Sycamore of Bonner Hill. Here 
he was buried, and the inscription on his 
tomb reads: “Beneath this stone lies the body 
of Thomas Bonner, Esq., who departed his 
life April 7, 1765. Age 75. In 1759 he was 
sheriff of Beaufort County. He married Abi- 
gail , who bore him the following chil- 
dren: Henry, Thomas, Elizabeth, Sarah, Abi- 
gail, Mary, Ann, and James.” 

As early as 1750 James Bonner was; given 
grants of land in Beaufort County, and in 
1769 he was serving on a Committee of Claim 
for the Province of North Carolina. In 177 
and 1771 he was a member of the general as- 
sembly. On November 30, 1771, he intro- 
duced a petition for the charter of the present 
town of Washington which reads in part: 

“Petition of sundry of the inhabitants of 
the counties of Beaufort and Pitt, for alter- 
ing the boundary lines between said countie 
and praying a town may be erected at the 
head of the Pamplico, on the plantation of 
Maj. James Bonner, and William Boyd, 


is 


| minor.” 


While the charter for the town of Wash- 
ington, N. C., does not include the date o! 
the month or day, we do find that as early 
as October 21, 1776, the town of Washingto 
is mentioned on one occasion. 

In 1783 John and James Bonner were given 
a charter to clear a road through the swam} 
| and to operate a ferry from the south side of 
| the town of Washington across the Pamlico 
River. In 1784 the county seat of Beaufort 
| 
| 





was moved from Bath to Washington and 
provisions were also made for the erectiol 
i of a courthouse and other buildings. 








the Bonners were stanch 
y were among the first to 
6 of the American Revolution. 
ver 9, 1775, when the third 
congress of North Carolina provi 

ty militia, James Bonner 


Vv. —_ 


th 


church- 
join the 
On Sep- 
provincial 
ded for the 


was appointed 


colonel and Thomas Bonner, lieutenant colo- 
} for Beaufort County. When the new 
tments were made on April 22, 1776, 


were reappointed and Henry Bonner was 

a second major and Thomas Brown first 

Throughout the American Revolu- 

the Bonner family continued to serve 
positions of trust and influence. 


The genealogy of the Bonner family of 
Beaufort County is printed in J. R. B. Hatha- 
V edition, The North Carolina Historical 

Genealogical Register, II (1901), pages 
1 120, 171-178, 405-411, 





Labor’s Great Part in Winning the War 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a very significant letter from 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, which gives a graphic 
description of the part labor has per- 
formed in producing the implements 
that are necessary to win the war. 

This letter from the man on whom 
rests the tremendous responsibility of 
seeing that the war-production program 

carried out satisfactorily ought, I 
think, to bring about two distinct and 
positive results. 

First. It should immediately put an end 
for all time to the unthinkable, un- 
American, totalitarian proposal to “draft 
labor” in the United States. 

Second. It should be helpful in bring- 
ing about the repeal of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act and the wholly uncalled for 
and unwarranted injustice which -.labor 
as a whole has had to suffer by the pass- 
age of that act. I believe Mr. Nelson’s 


AT, 
Nir, 


letter demonstrates two facts conclu- 
sively— 
First. That the proponents of the Aus- 


tin-Wadsworth universal national con- 
scription bill, otherwise known as the 
“National Service Act” and the “Labor 
Draft,” or “Forced Labor,” bill do not 
have a leg to stand on. 

Second. That the passage of the 
Smith-Connally bill was a cruel, stinging 
insult to honest patriotic labor which has 
made a record of production beyond all 
comparison. 

I have promptly referred Chairman 
Nelson’s letter to the committees that are 
considering the Austin-Wadsworth bill 
and the bills that have been introduced 
to repeal the Smith-Connally Act and 
I shall follow up and see that the letter 
receives the attention its importance 
merits. 

A few days ago I wrote to Chairman 
Nelson asking him to give me the true 
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ducing the implements of war. If it was 
a bad picture, I wanted to know it and 
if, on the other hand, it was a pleasing 


picture, I wanted the facts so that, in 
justice to labor, I might present the truth 
to the House and to the country. In his 
reply Mr. Nelson says it is his “firm be- 
lief” that “American labor has done a 
truly splendid job in war production” 
and that “labor has met the heavy re- 
sponsibilities with real patriotism and 
determination.” Then he proceeds to 
present statistics of production that are 
staggering in their immensity. 

But I think the amazing story of 
labor’s part in the war effort is best told 


in Mr. 
me is 


Nelson’s own words. His letter to 
as follows: 


WaR PRropvUctTion Boanrp 


Vashington, D. C., Mare 8, 1944, 
Hon. Louis LuDLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 
DeaR Mr. Luptow: Thank you for telling 


address on 
ee 
ig ma- 


me about your plan to make an 
labor’s part in the production of the 
ments of war. I hope that the followi 
terial will be of some use to you: 

You ask my opinion as to the part labor 
has performed in war production. Taking 
the production program as a whole, and con- 
sidering all of the difficulties which have been 
encountered, it is my firm belief that Amer- 
ican labor has done a truly splendid job in 
war production. Labor and management 
alike have of course been under great pressure 
during the last 2 years and have had to work 
at very high tension. Mistakes have been 
made, naturally, and the strain which is nor- 
mal at a time like this has from time to time 
breught about unfortunate misunderst 
ings and disagreements; yet I do ni 
anyone can look at the great volume of pro- 
duction that has been achieved since Pearl 
Harbor without realizing that labor has met 
the heavy responsibilities with real patriotism 
and determination. The important thing is 
that the job is being done. 

The production of arms and mtUnitions 
since Pearl Harbor has very substantially ex- 
ceeded even the most optimistic expectations 
any of us had before this country got into 
the war. In 1941, for example, when what 
then appeared to be a very large defense pro- 
gram was under way this country produced 
munitions valued at less than $8,000,C00,000. 
In 1942 that figure was raised to $31,238,000,- 


and- 
how 


yt see 






0c0, while in 1943 it stood at more than 
$57,622,000,000. I do not believe that any- 
one in the fall of 1941 anticipated that such 
prodigious increases—properly balanced 
among the hundreds of different categories— 
could be achieved so rapidly. 

The following figures showing increases 
made in different categories of production 


may be of interest to you: 
From July 1940 through December 
preduced 23,200 military airplanes. In 


1941 we 
1942 


we produced 47,900. In 1943 we produced 
85,900. 

From July 1940 through December 1941 we 
turned out 4.300 tanks. In 1942 we made 
23,900. In 1943 we made 29,500. 








From July 1940 through December 1941 this 
country manufactured 126,100 ma ne guns. 
In 1942 we made 666.800. In 1943 we made 
830,400. 

From July 1940 through December 1941 we 
made 370,500 rifles and carbines. In 1942 we 


made 1,552,000. In 1943 we made 5,624,000. 
In small-arms ammunition 1,200,000,000 
rounds were produced from July 1940 through 
December 1941. In 1942 there were ed 
9,800,000,000 rounds. In 1943 production was 


produc 


picture of labor’s performance in pro- 19,700,000,000 rounds. 
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We had produced one piece of self-propelled 
artillery by the end 1941 In 1942, 8300 
were produced and 1943 production was 
22,260 

By the end of 1941, 270,000 a ment 
tons of naval ships had been ¢ In 

942 this e was sed »,000 « - 
ment to ind e dis} . 
constructe 1943 s da 618 
I trus t s mater ne 
use t ‘ speec 
. irs 
DONA M.N N 
( t 





Ceiling Price on Strawberries 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last few days a large number of 
Members of this House and Members of 


the Senate have with 
tives of the Office Price 
tion to discuss a proposed ceiling price 
on strawberries. We have taken a great 
deal of time of the Members and the 
employees of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration with no discernable effect other 
than a sense of frustration on the one 
hand and irritation on the other The 
strawberry, as everyone knows, is not one 
of the major crops of this Nation and 
is not included in the index of cost 
of living. It is definitely a luxury it 
of a highly perishable nature and is not 


met 


ol 


representa- 


Administ 


a- 


ihe 


em 


considered an essential element in the 
diet of anyone. 

It is common knowledge that the pro- 
duction of strawberries is one of the 
most hazardous of all agricultural under- 
takings. Its extremely perishable na- 
ture makes 5 the g prowing of the berry very 
difficult. he price fluctuates traditi on- 
ally, even in normal years, as much as 
100 percent within the space of a f 
weeks, and sometimes within a few da 

I do not propose to take the time of 


s all of the facts con- 
s which make ceiling 


this House to discus 
cerning strawberri 


prices impracticable and inadvisab I 
refer those who are especially interested 
to the report of the advisory committee 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
the transcript of the meeting in tl 
Senate Office Building on last Wednes- 
day. 

The principal point which I wish to 
make is that in the administration of the 
Office of Price Administration there 


a great reluctance on the 


of the administrators to exercis« 


seems to be 


any dis- 


cretion or discrimination in the adminis- 
tering of the act. There are few mem- 
bers, I believe, who think that there 
should be no control whatever over the 


principal items constituting the cost of 


living. On the other hand, I do not be- 
lieve that the we ; intended, when it 
passed the Price ontrol Act, that every 
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single commodity, even to the most insig- 
nificant produced in the country, should 
be subjected to the complicated ma- 
chinery of price ceilings. It has been 
said that the-Congress should be more 
specific in its legislaticn. I believe that 
it is more reasonable to say that it is the 
duty of the agency administering the law 
to exercise some judgment and discrimi- 
nation in the administering of the acts 
as passed. To illustrate what I mean, I 
think there are few who would disagree 
that bread and meat should not be con- 
trolied. On the other extreme, it seems 
to me that such things as fresh straw- 
berries, raspberries, and fresh cherries 
need not be controlled. The difficulties 
inherent in the control of a perishable 
item such as fresh strawberries makes it 
impracticable and unreasonable to treat 
this item as one may treat wheat, pork, 
and corn. Furthermore, I do not see 
that strawberries are competitive to any 
other item which might disrupt the basic 
cost of living and seriously compete with 
the labor supply for the harvesting of 
other crops. 

As a matter of good administration, it 
seems to me that the Government bu- 
reaus must take the responsibility for 
drawing the line somewhere between 
those articles which, because of their 
nature and their importance to the peo- 
ple, must be controlled, and those which 
need not be controlled. It is my belief 
thet unless this judgment is exercised, 
the whole program of price control may 
break down, causing disastrous inflation. 
We all know that it is the interference 
with small matters which often causes 
the greates$ resentment among the peo- 
ple. One reason for this is that when it 
is clear to people that a particular con- 
trol is important and justifiable because 
of its effect on the war effort, they will 
eccept it with good grace, but when there 
is no reasonable relation between the 
item and the objective to which we are 
all committed, this causes so much re- 
sentment that it threatens to break 
down the whole program. 

From the point of view of the Mem- 
bers of this House, who must explain 
end justify the legislation adopted here 
to their constituents, it is too much to 
expect that we can justify a price ceiling 
on strawberries. This forces us to de- 
rounce the bureaucrats who refuse to 
use Common sense and judgment in the 
edministration of the law. I think it is 
a good illustration of why there is so 
much quarreling and animosity prevail- 
ing between the executive and the leg- 
isiative branches of the Government. 

In the parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment, where the executive is a part of 
end directly responsible to the legislative 
power, this condition is not likely to ex- 
ist, but under our system of separation 
cf powers it is absolutely necessary if 
there is to be an efficient administration 
of government, that the executive de- 
partments exercise some discretion in the 
edministration of the laws, particularly 
when they find that the legislative body 
practically unanimously disapproves of 
their methods. 

For the sake of over-all price-control 
program, as well as the livelihood of 


| 
| 
| 








many farmers, I sincerely hope that the 
Office cf Price Administration will recon- 
sider its decision to impose a price ceil- 
ing on strawberries. 





Let Not This Country Surrender Control 


of Its Gwn Economy 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I. was 
shocked to note in last evening’s edition 
of the Washington Star an article, the 
heading of which reads as follows: “Al- 
lies Near Accord on Post-War Fund to 
Stabilize Exchange.” This article, which 
I beg leave to have inserted with my 
remarks, went on to state that “Early 
and complete agreement among Rus- 
sian, British, American, and Canadian 
monetary experts on a multi-billion- 
dollar, gold-based fund to stabilize post- 
war foreign exchange was believed im- 
minent today.” The article further 
stated that “Mr. Harry D. White, Treas- 
ury monetary expert, proposed an 
$8,000,000,000 fund to be made up of gold 
and local currency contributions of par- 
ticipating nation.” The article follows: 


ALLIES NEAR ACCORD ON FOosT-war FUND TO 
STABILIZE EXCHANGE 

Early and complete agreement among Rus- 
sian, British, American, and Canadian mone- 
tary experts on a multibillion-dollar, gold- 
based fund to stabilize post-war foreign ex- 
change was believed imminent today. 

That belief grew following the disclosure 
that parallel conversations have been in prog- 
ress here with British authorities, while a 
Russian delegation was being acquainted with 
the so-called White currency-stabilization 
plan. 

An Official who told of the new Anglo- 
American talks said one more meeting was 
expected to eliminate the final point at issue, 
described as a minor one and unrelated to the 
question of gold. 


GOLD WAS POINT AT ISSUE 


Heretofore the White (American) and 
Keynes (British) plans have been at wide 
variance as to whether gold should play a 
leading or subordinate role in balancing in- 
ternational trade and credit transactions. 

Harry D. White, Treasury monetary expert, 
proposed an $8,090,000,000 fund to be made 
up of gold and local currency contributions 
of participating nations. Lord Keynes, Bank 
of England director, suggested instead a clear- 
inghouse arrangement without original as- 
sets and using a quota system based on for- 
eign-trade volume. 

RUSSIA FAVORS WHITE PLAN 


There was no indication that any of the 
recent talks brought representatives of the 
three powers together at the same time. 
However, it was known to the British as well 
eas to the Americans that Russia, as a major 
gold holder, regarded the White plan as the 
more acceptable. This Russian attitude was 
believed to have caused British capitulation 
to American views. 

Canada already has drafted its own plan, 
strikingly similar to the latest White pro- 
posal. 
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A Treasury official said he expected at | 
a couple more Russo-American conversations 
last on the agenda before the State Depart. 
ment issues formal invitations to an interna. 
tional monetary conference to consider ¢ 
rency stabilization as well as a world | 
for reconstruction and development. 


JVALE 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress has been 
disturbed by learning indirectly of eerce- 
ments being made by the Chief Executive 
and executive departments of the Goy- 
ernment with the governments of 
United Nations, which may have the 
effect of committing the citizens of th: 
United States to vast expenditures or 
responsibilities which they may not be 
inclined to accept. 

I believe that this Congress 
serve notice on the governments of ¢]] 
friendly nations that while the Americen 
people will bend every effort to the win- 
ning of this war, and that the Cong: 
will appropriate the necessary funds { 
this purpose, yet the fact remains that 
every piece of war legislation termina 
with the cessation of hostilities. I, f 
one, am jealous of the reputation of the 
United States. It must stand by its legal] 
commitments, but everyone shou!d know 
that, particularly in matters of finan 
and the appropriating of the people's 
money, sole authority rests in the Con- 
gress. 

It is my belief that the American peo- 
ple will accept their proportionate re- 
sponsibility in the post-war period, but 
I feel certain that they will want to be 
fully apprised of just what obligations 
are being undertaken for their account. 

The Treasury Derartment has so far 
not made public its final agreements, nor 
how far they have attempted to bind this 
Government. It is well known, however, 
that the Treasury thinking is somewhat 
along these lines: The Treasury believes 
that the matter of greatest importance 
is the stabilization of all world currencies 
in order that world commerce may re- 
commence. How this is to be achieved, 
however, is a matter open to great ques- 
tion The Treasury and Lord Keynes, of 
England, are the authors of a plan of 
international collaboration, through an 
international stabilization fund, under 
which the strong nations of the world 
shall loan foreign exchange to the 
weaker nations. The board of directors 
of the central fund could through coer- 
cion control the economic life of the 
weaker nations through the making of 
loans or withholding of credit, as the 
board of directors of the central fund 
may in their wisdom decide. 

In other words, the Treasury and 
Keynes plan provided a type of bureau- 
cratic control of the economic destinies 
of the nations of the world and there is 
even a provision that should the United 

tates find itself in the position of ex- 
porting more goods than it imports, the 
central finance fund may bring pressure 
on this Government to change the value 
of its currency and lower its tariff rat 
in order that the world currency stabili- 
zation may be maintained. 

Some day in the distant future when 
the war has been won and the various 
governments of the world are stable, this 


should 
snould 
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ntry may find it to its advantage to 
er into some international agreement, 
it is common knowledge today that 

» millenium has not yet been reached 

i that there is not full accord between 
» governments of some of the United 
tions as to post-war frontiers or post- 
aspirations, This being the case, is 
idvisable at this time to join up and 
st our taxpayers’ earnings and prob- 
ly capital in an international bank in 
h there can only be many questions 
pelicy impossible of solution today and 
lifficult of solution for a number of years 
I come? 

I believe that this country should pre- 

itself to meet its obligations. First, 

n assisting some of the devastated coun- 

of the world in cooperation with 

( ‘rr countries of good will; and sec- 
ndly, in assisting our friends of the 
nited Nations in working out some of 
fmancial and economic problems 
that will face them when the war ends, 
it Ichallenge any man or group of men 
to be able to write a plan at this time 
that will cover all of these requirements. 

It is my belief that each case should 
stand on its own feet. Take, for in- 

tance, the questions that will face one 
of the smaller nations which has suf- 
fered great destruction due to invasion. 
There are a number of such countries 
and the problems of each will be differ- 
ent. We should prepare now to set up 

ome central organization provided with 
ipital under the complete control of 

* Government, the officials of which 

rganization would sit in with the offi- 

ials of other nations and work out ways 
and means that will restore the economic 
life of the country in question. 

In this way all the nations of good will 
can participate in each undertaking to 
the extent they feel able either in cash 
or in Kind, and the nation assisted will 
commence rebuilding on a sound foun- 
dation, which in turn will bring stability 
of currency and over a period of a few 
years permit it to engage in foreign 
trade to the extent the growing economy 
of the country will permit. 

Any other plan is as unsound and will 
bring as few fevorable results as trying 
to lift oneself by one’s bootstraps. 

As far as offering assistance to the 
United Nations in the post-war world is 
concerned, the requirements of each will 
be quite different. It is well known that 
our good friend and ally, England, will 
find herself in a difficult foreign ex- 
change position as regards paying for 
foreign imports of necessary raw ma- 
terials, and finding a solution for the 
repayment of deposits to the dominions, 
India and a number of foreign creditors. 
Such deposits are in great sums, and 
probably could not be transferred at one 
time. 

The requirements of Russia or of 
China will be quite different but of equal 
importance, and over and above all of 
these, what will be the ability of our 
own country to participate? 

I cannot agree with the philosophy of 
some of the economic advisors of the 

xecutive departments that our national 

ublic finance is only a matter of book- 


keeping and that a rising public debt, in- | © 


stead of having adverse consequence, is 
on the contrary a boon to the country. 
With all the good will in the world to 
be of assistance, let not this country 
surrender its control of its own economy. 
On the other hand, let us prepare to 
participate in all matters that will aid in 
bringing the world back to full peace- 
time endeavor as soon as possible. This 
cannot be accomplished except in the 
manner prescribed by England’s great 
Prime Minister, by work and sweat. No 
fantastic panacea will take their place. 


Jewish Homeland in Palestine 


REMARKS 


OF 


EON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my district are demanding that some- 
thing be done on the pending Compton 
resolution—House Resolution 419—deal- 
ing with the Palestine question. I am 
in receipt of a letter from the Oil City 
Ministerial Association, an outstanding 
group of spiritual leaders who represent 
the various branches of the Protestant 
Church life in my community. They 
say: 

Orn City MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pa., March 13, 1944, 

L. H. GAvIN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak Mr. Gavin: At a special meeting of 
the Oil City Ministerial Association, held this 
morning, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“We, the members of the Oil City Minis- 
terial Association, earnestly desire to go on 
record imploring you to favor the resolution 
pending in Congress concerning Palestine as 
a homeland of the Jews. 

“We feel in this manner justice would be 
done to this suffering people, and therefore 
profoundly urge the passing of the resolu- 
tion.” 


Hon 


Most sincerely yours, 
DANIEL HARTMAN, 
President. 
TURNEY, 
Secretary. 


A.M 


I have a letter from the First Metho- 
dist Church, Wayne Furman, minister, 
in which the following statements are 
made: 

First METHODIST CHURCH, 
Warren, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. GAvIN: There are two mat- 
ters concerning which I wish to register 
with you my opinions. 

The first is in regard to opening up Pa- 
lestine to the Jews. Personally, I think that 
it should be done. Anything our Govern- 
ment may be able to do to achieve this 
end I believe should be done. 

- - 7 * 
Yours truly, 
WAYNE FURMAN., 


I call attention also to the following 
telegram: 


pe 
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ngressman Leow GAVIN, 
House Office Building 
Washingt 
Resolution adopted by ou 
1025 the Congress of the ni 
reaffirms the resolution unanimou 
on June 30, 1922, reading 
the United States of Americ: 
t in Palestine of 
for the Jewish people 
derstood that nothing sh 
may prejudice the civil 
of Christian and all other 
munities in Palestine and 
places and religious buildings anc 
Palestine shall be adequately pr 
Dr. C. J. FRantz, Master 
Mrs. MARGARET JOHNSON, Sec 
Warren Grange 


No. 1 


However, there is seemingly nothing 
the Members of the Congress can do 
on this legislation until the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee releases this Resolution 
419 so the Membership of the House 
by their action can indicate to the Brit- 
ish Empire the attitude of the American 
people on this momentous question. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 194¢ 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, let 
us be bold and honest in a Presidential 
campaign, even in the midst of a world 
war, and let the chips fall where they 
will. 

It is a little paradoxical to say we are 
fighting for freedom and at the same 
time insist on being a permanent part of 
a superstate. 

We do not claim to be a prophet or 
the relative of one, but we will bet that 
HENRY WALLACE has never lost caste with 
the indispensable and will be tagged the 
nominee for Vice President again. 

Ireland will learn in the end that in- 
ternational law is all right in peacetimes, 
but it does not apply right or wrong in 
a world war, even for neutrality, and 
the same goes for Spain. 

The Barkley incident did more to free 
the Senate from the Executive than any 
election that ever happened—and re- 
member it is the Senate’s right to ratify 
or repudiate treaties—the biggest club in 
the post-war planning. 

Pearl Harbor stimulated our entrance 
into the war, but the penetrating purpose 
of the successful pursuit of victory in the 
Southwest Pacific is that we shall not be 
denied equal opportunity at least of the 
products of the East Indies. 

A great deal is being said about sol- 
diers—too much cannot be said in praise 
of them and the job they are doing—but 
here is one Congressman who does not 
make a practice of writing to them be- 
cause they are not allowed to write us, 
Why embarrass them? 

On my first night back home I heard 
the coyotes just beyond the sheep in their 
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roofless house. After making a noise to 
scare them away I went to sleep thinking 
of how only a little while ago the Con- 
gress was where the sheep were last night. 

Speaking again of post-war planning 
and freedom, let us remind England that 
if our boys can fight and die in Africa we 
might have some right there later. If 
we are definitely committed to interna- 
tionalism, I for one would like to make it 
realistic, 








The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s mail I received a copy of an 
address made by Paul A. Keetz, of Mal- 
vern Preparatory School, Malvern, Pa., 
which he had given on the Philadelphia 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air program 
over Station KYW. Of course, this ad- 
dress had been prepared and delivered 
before the vote was taken in the House 
yesterday on the conference report on 
the soldiers’ vote bill. In his address 
young Paul Keetz said in a few words 
everything that could possibly be said 
on this controversial question and his 
conclusions are unanswerable. It oc- 
curred to me that every Member of the 
House should be given an opportunity to 
read his address, and my only regret is 
that a copy of his remarks could not be 
delivered to every Congressman’s office 
before the final vote was recorded yes- 
terday. His address over radio station 
KYW follows: 

Ovr armed forces can be divided into three 
major cstegories: those actually fighting, 
those stutioned overseas, but not in combat 
service, and those stationed temporarily or 
permanently in this country. In all three 
divisions, it can be said that very few even 
considered their right of suffrage until the 
political leaders brought up the question. 

Take the first division, the front line com- 
bat soldier. He wants to vote but actually 
does very little about it. He neither thinks 
about it nor talks it over with his buddies. 
In the words of Ernie Pyle who spent some 
time in the South Pacific war theater, “If you 
offered the average soldier his choice be- 
tween voting in November and finding a 
dirty cow shed to lie down in out of the 
rain, the cow shed would win.” The combat 
soldier if he is going to vote at all, wants 
the simplest ballot, therefore, the Federal 
ballot. ie wants no red tape. Nine-tenths 
would not vote on a State ballot because of 
the lack of leisure time, questionnaires, affi- 
davits, and so forth. He knows that the folks 
back home are competent enough to elect 
the right men for public office. They are in 
a position to know the true facts. He does 
not demand his vote. 

Then we have the overseas troops, who 
have not seen combat service, such as those 
in England, Australia, and India. These men 
feel they are in a better position to know the 
facts than their comrades in the fox holes. 
They show a more active interest in political 
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affairs by writing to service publications, such 
as Stars and Stripes stating their views. 
The majority favor the Green-Lucas bill, the 
Federal ballot, and the use of V-mail for 
voting. But all in all there is no burning 
desire to manifest their preference for one 
candidate or another. Theirs is a rather 
passive interest. 

Lastly, there are the servicemen in the 
United States itself. The greater number of 
these feel they know as much about what is 
at stake as the civilians. But even so, they 
want the easiest form of voting possible. 
They want the minimum of inconvenience, 
They'll vote if it doesn’t cost them anything. 
Their desire is more pronounced than the 
other two classes, but, nevertheless, many 
are indifferent. All will vote, however, on a 
Federal ballot. 

The officers’ opinions echo those of their 
men. They prefer a Federal ballot because of 
its simplicity and the fact that even in peace- 
time they seldom voted. They consider them- 
selves citizens of the Nation rather than of a 
particular State. 

The principal fear of the men themselves 
is that they will have to vote en masse under 
military direction and that they will be over- 
whelmed with propaganda. 





Sweden Celebrates One-Hundredth 


Anniversary of Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cooperative League of the 
United States has called my attention to 
the plans being made in Sweden for the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first coop- 
erative society at Rochdale, England, in 
December 1844. During those hundred 
years the cooperative method of doing 
business whereby ordinary citizens with 
very little capital have found it possible 
to operate businesses of all sorts for 
themselves and for their own benefit, 
has spread throughout the world. 
Those principles are today largely re- 
sponsible for the effective and heroic re- 
sistance of the Chinese against Japa- 
nese aggression. The cooperatives have 
been able to pierce the tyranny of Hitler 
in Europe and offer the best and most 
solid hope for the rehabilitation of that 
continent. They have contributed prob- 
ably more than any other single force to 
the constructive solutions of problems 
faced by American farmers and with the 
spirit of the movement that can make a 
like contribution to the problems of the 
American consumers generally. It is, 
however, in Sweden that cooperatives 
have perhaps exerted their greatest and 
most salutary influence upon the life of 
any nation. I, therefore, include here- 
with in the Reoorp a brief article appear- 
ing in the February 12 issue of the Coop- 
erative News, published in England, 
which discusses plans being made in 
Sweden for the celebration of the one- 





hundredth anniversary of the cooper. 
atives: 
SWEDISH PLAN FOR MEMORABLE YEAR 

When Swedish citizens set out for their 
work or on pleasure bent on New Year's | 
they saw posters on all the hoardings tel 
them that this was the memorable year—the 
centenary year of the Rochdale cooperative 
movement. 

The keynote for the coming 6 months of 
all the extensive Swedish propaganda about 
the movement will be this memorable , 
slogan. It will appear in parcels and lett: 
in shop-window displays with pictures of t} 
Toad-lane store, and in newspaper advert 
ing. With its usual enterprise and thorou 
ness, the Swedish cooperative movement | 
set up an Office, with a special staff, to run 
the centenary program, and already the re- 
sults of its work can be seen. The first of 
a series of articles, written by Mr. Thorst 
Odhe, has appeared in 60 Swedish papers 
all political shades. 

The memorable year campaign will have its 
culmination in the cooperative congress. 
which will cover 3 days instead of the usual] 
2, and will have Rochdale as its main theme. 
During the coming months Kooperativa For- 
bundet is spreading abroad knowledge of the 
cooperative movement and what it means 
through an offer of 10,000 Swedish kr r 
($4,537) for the best novel with a coopera- 
tive theme, British or Swedish; a cooperative 
film, to be made and shown during the y: 
the setting up of a special good housekeep 
institute. At this institute prominent ex. 
perts are testing and valuing household go 
in everyday use, whether expensive or cheap, 
and all articles which receive their appr val 
are labeled accordingly. Also, two books are 
to be published, one dealing with the history 
of the Swedish movement, by Axel Pahlma: 
Kooperativa Forbundet’s librarian; and the 
other by Thorsten Odhe, who is at present in 
this country gathering material on the British 
cooperative movement. 

In connection with congress there will be 
a large exhibit in Stockholm featuring t 
Toad-lane store and showing the entire de- 
velopment of the Swedish movement, and 
photographs of the British movement. Af 
congress this exhibition will go on tou 
throughout Sweden. Stockholm, too, i 
have its historical pageant, which will } 
given as a grand finale to congress. 

Another feature of the congress will be t! 
presentation to 28 Swedish cooperative pio- 
neers of special honors and medals for their 
faithful service. A proposal is also to | 
submitted by the board of Kooperativa Fo: 
bundet for the creation of a Rochdale schol- 
arship fund to enable young cooperators to 
study cooperation in Great Britain. 

After an interval of 2 months, the Swedish 
movement will begin a new phase of 
campaign, with a new slogan “the cooperati' 
century,” which will also be posted through 
out the country. Cooperative societies will 
hold festivals, with speeches by prominen 
leaders, and will carry on an intensive can 
vassing campaign. 

All this will lead up to a thrilling climax on 
the night of December 21, when in Stock- 
holm and all other Swedish cities there will 
be a torch procession. At the end of this the 
mothers will be asked to return to their 
homes and listen on the radio to a play 
about cooperation written by a famous 
Swedish author. 

Throughout the year special courses are to 
be given for young students in the English 
language and in social and economic ques 
tions. Students who have attended these 
courses will be given a special badge in the 
British colors with “Rochdale 1944” printed 
on it. These students will then be available 
as guides to English-speaking visitors 
Sweden. 
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Russia’s Attitude on Poland Scored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
m the New York Times of March 16, 

$4: 
I 1A's ATTITUDE ON POLAND ScorED—GrRoOvUP 

Unces UNITED STATES AND ERITAIN To TAKE 

Up QUESTION OF FRONTIERS WITH SoviET— 

cACH OF FAITH CHARGED—STATEMENT 
NTS TO DANGrns CF REVIVING ISOLATION- 
mM, WRECKING PEACE Hopes 

A group of 36 educators, jurists, publicists, 

i religious leaders issued yesterday a state- 
calling upon the American and British 
Governments to raise with the Soviet Gov- 
nment the question of its unilateral efforts 
ettle the controversy over Poland's future 

f tiers and government, and other prob- 
lems affecting successful collaboration of the 
United Nations in the task of establishing 

ble demccratic world order. 

The statement aiso appealed to the Soviet 
Government for a more conciliatory attitude 

d the renunciation of unilateral action in 
Poland and elsewhere, and warned that if 

Soviet Government continued to follow 





policies in contradiction with the Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow Declaration there 
would be a revival of isolationism in this 
country that would wreck the hopes of a 


future world equilibrium. 
RISK OF ESTRANGEMENT SEEN 


“If Russia values America’s friendship, as 
We believe she does, she must not use her 
power to impose either an unjust frontier 
or a puppet government upon the Polish 
people,” the statement declared. “Russia 
must choose. She can impose her will, but 
she cannot impose it without estranging mil- 
lions of Americans whose opinions may bé 
decisive in the development of our foreign 
policy. And Russia will estrange others be- 
sides Americans, for what will millions of 
citizens of the small conquered (and satel- 
lite 
v 
ga 





) countries have to hope from an Allied 
y, if this is how we discharge our obli- 

tions to Poland? Such a default would be 
worth many battalions to Hitler. We hope, 
therefore, that Russia’s immense power will 
enable her to be generous.” 

Among the signers of the statement were 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege; Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College; Justice Ferdinand Pecora, Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, former chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot, military commentator; for- 
mer Justice Jeremiah T. Mahoney, William 
Ag 
t 
re 
of 






+ 





ir, acting president of Freedom House; 
he Reverend Robert W. Searle, general sec- 

tary of the Greater New York Federation 
f Churches; Ernest Angell, president of the 
Council for Democracy, and the Right Rev- 
erend Malcolm Peabody, bishop of central 
New York. 

POLAND’S PROBLEM RECALLED 

Recalling that “Poland was the first nation 

to halt Hitler’s procession of bloodless vic- 


tories which made him all but invincible,” 


the statement continued: 

“The Poles determined to fight even though 
Many foresaw that war meant the temporary 
conquest and enslavement of Poland, be- 
Cause they believed that the justice of Po- 
land’s cause and the loyalty of her allies 
would insure her resurrection in the end. 


“They made this declaration at a time 
when Russia thought it necessary to collab- 

ate with Hitler, and yet Poland, after suf- 
fering untold agony, is now asked to sur- 
render far more to Russia than what she 
refused to give Hitler. The Curzon line fron- 
tier demanded by Russia is close to the Hit- 
ler Stalin line of 1939. It means a loss of 
46 percent of pre-war Poland, while it rep- 
resents a gain of less than 1 percent for the 
Soviet Union. 

“The Polish Government has declared its 
readiness to discuss concessions, but no gov- 
ernment, least of all a government-in-exile, 
could make such concessions as this without 
the express consent of its people.” 

WOULD LEAVE CHOICE TO POLAND 

“As for the Polish Government-in- 
the statement declared, “it is not our concern 
to pass judgment on the merits of some of 
Russia’s complaints against it. But it is at 
least a legitimate Government, supported by 
the Polish underground and composed al- 
most entirely of men and parties who op- 
posed the dictatorship of the Polish colonels. 

“It is for the Polish people and for them 
alone to decide how far they will recognize 
the present Government when they are free. 
In the meantime if improvements along 
democratic lines are to be made they cannot 
be dictated from outside, least of all dic- 
tated by one great power which is not now a 
democracy. 

“Once more we repeat, that if we are left 
uncertain whether or not Russia intends to 
disregard the feelings and convictions of 
those millions of the United Nations who are 
looking forward to the triumph of demo- 
cratic justice in the relations of all nations, 
great and small, there exists an urgent dan- 
ger that Americans will revert to isolation- 
ism. This must not happen, regardless of 
political difficulties, for it would mean that 
humanity's hopes for a united world would 
be disappointed again. 

“Therefore, in the interest of all the United 
Nations we urge the British and American 
Governments to raise these questions with 
the Soviet Government, and we ourselves ap- 
peal to our Russian Allies to take cognizance 
of the legitimate disquiet of the American 
people. We ask this not only because it 
would strengthen our unity in the war and 
hasten the day of victory, but because it 
would cement the friendship between the 
Russian and American peoples in the crucial 
years to come.” 








The War and Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


* 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
March 9, 1944, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, I find the following editorial. 
The last paragraph of this editorial indi- 
cates the proper direction our effort 
should take in developing a program for 
the relief of the suffering Jewish people 
in the war-ridden countries of Europe: 

THE WAR AND PALESTINE 

Congress is under strong pressure to pass 
a resolution, now introduced in both Houses, 
reiterating the principles stated in the Bal- 
four eclaration of 1917, and resolving: 
“That the United States shall use its good 
Offices and take appropriate measures to the 


end that the doors of Palestine shall be | 
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opened for free ent f Jews into that coun- 
try * * * s0 that the Jewish people ma} 
ultimately re nstitute Palestine ‘ 

d democrati Tewis ¢ Y € 
Under the prov f the B h v e 
paper of 1939, Jewish l ion to Pal- 
estine will be b i af month u S 
the Palestinian Arat juiesce i S < - 
ti nce 

The re ut is ted Dy A 
Sense Oi jus e and ea ym I e 
Jewish pe € However, C ess | be 
requested by Secretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of State Hull to drop the re 1- 
tion Gen George C M hall ol 
Staff, h backed their request in ¢ ed ir- 
ings before the Senate Foreign I 5 


Committee We do not Know the pre e 
basis for the request, but no doubt it tur 








on the protests of the Arab states, and no 
doubt it is the conviction of our high mili- 
tary authorities that the resolution v cre- 
ate difficulties in the prosecution of the war. 
opinion that the ice 

es must be accepted 

A because Americans 

ct application of the 

this time of peril and 

uncertainty for the Jews of Europe is re- 
grettable and they want to make their pro- 
test known. They believe that the Balfour 


Declaration promised Palestine to the Jews 


as a homeland and that the white paper, in 





effect, withdraws tl] promise But t 

white paper was a war measure in 1939 and 
obviously is still considered a war measure 
in 1944. It goes without saying that it can- 
not be considered as prejudicing future set- 


tlement of the Palestine issue 
It seems to us that it is within the prov- 
ince of the State Department to make, and 
that the State Department should make, 
the strongest possible representations to the 
British Government that interpretation of 
the immigration provision be as generou 
possible; that every effort be made to facili- 
tate the issuing of 30,000 unused visas which 
will be still available after this month, and 
to secure Arab consent for emergency recep- 
tion of refugees. At a later date, when mili- 
tary considerations are not compelling, the 
Congress might well go on record with a 


resolution affirming the American viewpoint. 





Fourteen Mighty Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, und: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 
2, 1944: 


‘ 


FOURTEEN MIGHTY CENTS 

For Americans facing simultaneous decla- 
rations of war against them by such well- 
prepared enemies as Japan and Germany 
allies were as necessary as arm I 
trained fighters Even now that the United 
States has built its war Machine up to un- 
precedented proporti 
cannot without 
decisive victory which 1 
peace is to be achieved 

The Russians have acknowledged that the 
war against Hitler cannot be won without 


ns and 
allies assure itself of the 


required if a durable 





American supplies have like- 
wise evaluated the tribution 
However, American ex in the war ha 
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shown that without the achievements of the 


Russian Armies, the British Navy, and the 
R. A. F. and British and Commonwealth land 
fichters, the United States would hardly have 
been able to-marshal its forces in time to 
preserve a world in which a freedom-loving 
nation could be safe 

Lend-lease figures cited by Leo T. Crowley 
before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 


tee show that Americans have obtained the 
priceless services of their allies, and the pre- 
cious time in which to develop American 
power potentials, for 14 cents of war 
dollar. That is the portion of American war 
expenditures going into lend-lease—14 per- 
cent 
Whatever 


the 


valu 
allies, 


e lend-lease may have for 
America’s it has been as big a bargain 
for American British civilians bombed by 
the Nazis, Russian soldiers offering themselves 
by the millions—just these two items among 
many help to explain what has been added 
to that 14 percent to make it pay the divi- 
dends America is now reaping. 

True, the United States is still investing 
86 cents out of every war dollar in enter- 
prises that must be underwritten by the lives 
of its own men. But the 14 cents is-saving 
American lives in numbers favorably dispro- 
portionate to the cost of the insurance. A 
vote in Congress to extend the Lend-Lease 
Act is a foregone conclusion, 





Lend-Lease Aid to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle of February 28, 1944: 

LEND-LEASE AID TO RUSSIA 


One of the reasons why the Russians were 
able to stem the tide of German conquest and 
then send it into reverse is American lend- 
lease aid. An idea of the colossal stature of 
this assistance is to be found in the cold 
figures released Sunday by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

Among the weapons, equipment, and sup- 
plies this country had shiped to Russia by 
the end of 1943 were 7,800 airplanes, 4,700 
tanks and tank destroyers, and 177,000 tons 
of explosives, Administrator Leo T. Crowley 
reported. 

A total of 8,400,000 tons of arms and sup- 
plies flowed from American factories and 
farms to Russia in a little more than 2 years, 
from the time the Soviet air program began 
in October 1941 until the end of 1943. Some 
of the items are: More than 225,000 vehicles 
including 170,000 trucks and 33,000 jeeps; 
740,000 tons of oil products, including avia- 
tion gasoline, other fuels, and lubricants; 1,- 
350,000 tons of steel, 384,000 tons of alumi- 
num, copper, and other metals; and $400,000,- 
000 worth of machinery and machine tools; 
more than 6,000,000 pairs of army boots. 

The value of these shipments had mounted 


to $4,243,804,000 by the end of the year. The 
tonnage for 1943 was almost double that for 
1912—5,400,000 tons as against 2,800,000—re- 


fiecting a steady increase in lend-lease aid to 
Russia which reached the peak for the 27 
months in December. 

More than one-fourth of the total ship- 
ments, consisted of food: 2,250,000 tons of 
wheat, flour, sugar, meat, dried peas and 





beans, powdered milk, dried eggs; more than 
580,000 tons of fats and oils; 50,000 tons of 
butter. 

mong the machinery and machine tools 
sent to aSsist the Russians in building up or 
rebuilding destroyed manufacturing facili- 
ties, thus lightening the burden on our own 
production and easing the shipping situation, 
are 145,000 tons of refinery equipment for 
producing aviation gasoline. Machinery for 
a complete factory to make 1,000,000 tires a 
year from Russian-produced rubber also has 
been sent. 

As to losses in transit, a vast improvement 
was made last year when only 1 Russia- 
bound lend-lease ship was sunk out of each 
100 leaving our shores. The year before the 
ratio of losses at sea was 12 out of each 100. 
Last year several hundred more ships were 
dispatched than in 1942, the report pointed 
out. More than 3,000 of the 7,800 planes sent 
to Russia were flown all the way, thus saving 
time and shipping space. 

There may be no way to measure accurately 
the lend-lease contribution to the total Rus- 
war effort. Certainly, however, it has 
been a most vital factor and it might well 
have been the deciding factor. But for it, the 
Germans might have reached the oil fields of 
the Caucasus, and they might still be there. 
But for this Nation’s tremendous in tustrial 
power, inciuding its capacity to build ships, 
and but for the remarkable record made by 
merchant marine crews and convoy vessels in 
getting the goods through, the military pic- 
ture in Russia would have been much differ- 
ent to what it is today. 


sian 





A Soldier’s Candidacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, some indi- 
cation of what the boys in the service 
are thinking about can be gleaned from 
an advertisement of a young man from 
my district in the State of Washington 
who announced his intention to run for 
Congress from the Fifth District when 
the war is over. 

Today he says: 

I am serving our country as an officer in 
the United States Navy. My goal in life is 
to continue serving my country, giving my 
best efforts as a representative of the people 
in our National Congress. Now, during the 
rest of the war, and when peace comes again, 
I ask you to keep this pledge of sincerity 
in mind. 


He insists that his candidacy is in- 
spired by a desire deeply rooted in years 
of planning and preparation for the 
task, anc the advertisement is signed 
“Roy I. Carriker.” 

I have known this young man’s par- 
ents since before Roy was born, and I 
have nothing but commendation for 
those who aspire to give their best to the 
Nation, as Iam convinced that the Mem- 
bers of this Seventy-eighth Congress are 
doing. Good government is based upon 
good motives and a sincere intention to 
fully prepare and capably perform. It 
is encouraging to see this unselfish inter- 
est of the boys in the service, to preserve 
and improve the American way of life. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Good Citizen Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
Recorp, I include the following a 
from the Washington Post of Mar 

944: 

: A GOOD CITIZEN SPEAKS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In at least two respects Mr. Eric Joh 
speech at Boston University had a dif 
sound from a great many other specches 
was able to tell the labor leaders the h 
truth and to give them some very gocd 
without being self-righteous about it 
president of the United States Cham 
Commerce he had the grace and the | 
humanity to tell them that management 
its faults—and morally they were the « 
faults—as labor. Thus, he tried to speak 


whole truth, not just that side of it he ha; 


pened to be directly identified with. 
And, speaking the whole truth, hx 

more than the advocate of manageme: 

was a citizen, a man concerned with s 

a problem and not solely with winni 

case. What he said was, therefore, persuasi 

it was capable of making men think 


change their minds because he hin 
showed that he had thought and had his « 
mind open. 


If only this could become a fashion in p\ 
lic speech, how different would be the com 
campaign and how much more adult, ! 
much saner, our public life. For we are cu 
with the endless declamations of men vy 
charge, accuse, berate, defend, but never : 
to persuade. Only too rarely do we h 
citizens discussing the state of the Nat 
humbly looking for truth and earnestly se 
ing the light. 


The air is loud with the shrill voices of m 


who see only the good in their own case ‘ 
only the error in the other man’s. 


Mr. Johnston was unusual in another : 


spect. He is an opponent of the New D 
who has not forgotten the 12 years that | 
ceded it and led up to the New Deal. Th 

seems to me, is the acid test of an intellig 
conservative—that he should not for one n 


ment allow himself to be intoxicated wi 





+ 6 be 8 


the notion that if it were not for Roosevelt 


and the new dealers we should restore ha} 


pily and successfully and lastingly an ec 
omy of free enterprise. Mr. Johnston ki 
better. “From 1921 to 1930 we had ev 


thing all our own way, a friendly administra 


tion in Washington, a friendly public,” 


from it the country got “a balloon boom t! 


had to burst.” 

Surely, if after the war free enterpris« 
not only to be restored but to remain 
stored, it will be because businessmen s 
thinking where Mr. Johnston has started, 
then insist that the politicians who set 


there, too. For if businessmen miss 
chance which is going to be given them 
are not likely ever to get another chanc« 
In 1921 and thereafter they were 
through illusion to a disaster by politic! 
who promised them normalcy. What Hard 


and his successors meant by normalcy was t 


world as it had been, and the conditions 
business as they were in the time of McKin 
That world and those conditions had pa‘ 
away forever. It was as impossible to ret 
to them as it was to bring Queen Victor : 
life and to enjoy again the effortless secu: 














the nineteenth century. The Republicans 
he twenties who did not know this !ed the 
ntry to the catastrophe which produced 
New Deal. For though Franklin Roose- 
has been in the White House what seems 
1 lifetime, as a matter of fact, he was put 
e by an election in 1932 when the country 
looking for someone to save it from the 
rmal consequence of 12 years of Repub- 
1 normalcy. 
erefore, it makes a true conservativ 
when he hears so many Republican 
which seem to say that all we now 
is to return to normalcy. For if nor- 
y was impossible after the First World 
it is altogether impossible after the 
nd. 


latform which consists of not being New 











I ; be enough to elect the Republicans 
But it does not begin to be enough 
ep them in office if they are elected. 

r 


s it enough to conserve the real inter- 
f business and of the economy of free 
é rprise. That will take a lot more con- 
tive thinking and doing than is con- 
d in berating the New Deal, the bureau- 
and regimentation. 
Johnston might then set a new fashion. 
Just as he remembers the pre-New Deal 
twenties as well as the New Deal thirties, 
he might begin to fix men’s minds on 
the post-New Deal forties. He might then 
point out how much the Republicans will 
need wisdom and foresight if they come into 
power on a reaction against the New Deal, 
i how much they must remember in that 
case that, unless they do very well, there will 
n be a reaction against the reaction which 
favored them, for millions of soldiers and 
war workers and preoccupied citizens, who 
may not have much of a voice in this elec- 
tion, will be on hand to pass judgment on 
the consequences of it. 


Af 





Graduation Address by Vice Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, United States Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to have printed in 
he Appendix of the Recorp a very able 

and timely address by Vice Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Personnel, at the gradua- 
tion and commissioning exercises of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and V-12 Units at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, February 
25, 1944, 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Dr. Graham, Captain Popham, and fellow 
nericans, I am honored to return to North 
irolina, and, in the presence of your dis- 
inguished Governor and that grand old 
statesmen, Mr. Josephus Daniels, to take part 
in this program. 

As I have stated publicly before, the Navy 
is proud of its personnel who claim this State 
as home, and proud of the fine ships which 
bear names intimately connected with this 
State. Particularly is it proud of the battle- 
ship which bears the name North Carolina. 
This fine ship, one of the most powerful 
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men-of-war afloat, has proven her worth in 
numerous actions against the enemy. 
These exercises represent a_ significant 
landmark in the lives of you who are being 
commissioned as officers in the Navy and you 
who are cor pleting your V-12 training. In 
the months ahead you will not have time to 
reflect upon this. Yet today it is fitting to 
observe the occasion appropriately, and I am 
pleased to have the privilege of participating 





in it. 

You are here because the Navy needs your 
services as soon as you can be prepared for 
duty. 

I congratulate those of you who become of- 
ficers today, and I welcome you into the ranks 
of a select group of men. In accepting your 
commission you accept the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the rights and privileges, of 
full-fledged men-at-arms—officers in the 
world’s finest fighting service. 

You who are completing your V-12 work 
still have your training as midshipmen or 
marine officer candidates before you. You 
have proved yourselves capable of sustained 
work at the college level, under the pressure 
of an accelerated training program. You are 
well on your way, and I urge you to even 
greater effort in the few months of formal 
professional training still before you. 

In war as in peace this great university 
has had a tradition of enlightened service. 
By preparing you and others for ultimate 
duty as officers, the university is keeping 
faith with its historic and enviable past 

The Navy is deeply grateful to the officers 
and staff of the university for encouraging 
you to make the most of your assignment 
here. It is especially grateful to Dr. Frank 
P. Graham. As president of the university, 
he has made Chapel Hill a recognized sym- 
bol of confident America, bent on the preser- 
vation of democratic principles. The admin- 
istrative burden of coordinating the univer- 
sity’s wartime activities has clearly been 
enormous. Yet, Dr. Graham has been ever 
mindful of the Navy’s developing needs and 
has moved promptly to help meet them. 
His foresight and cooperation have been po- 
tent factors in the university’s wartime 
record of achievement. 

I am aware that it has not been easy for 
your professors and instructors to complete 
this phase of your training in the time al- 
lowed and still maintain high academic 
standards. But the job has been well done. 
If there have been many headaches, it should 
be remembered that headaches are the com- 
mon lot imposed by the necessities of the 
war. The need for trained young naval Officers 
is very great 

Consequently, the patriotic obligation of 
the universities and colleges participating in 
the Navy's college program remains equally 
great. Without these institutions and with- 
out the unremitting efforts of capable, ex- 
perienced naval instructors, of whom your 
commanding officer, Capt. William S. Pop- 
ham, is an outstanding example, it would be 
next to impossible for the Navy to obtain 
trained young officers in sufficient numbers 
to meet scheduled timetables. 

Today approximately 75,000 prospective 
officers are training under the V-12 program 
at 241 universities and colleges. Other thou- 
sands, yet to be selected, will enter training 
this year. Designed to insure a continuing 
source of young officers, the Navy's college 
program is based upon the requirements of 
the fleet. Since fleet requirements are still 
expanding, it has been necessary to ac- 
celerate your training. 

You men who are leaving Chapel Hill are 
fully aware of the pressing demand for your 
services as Officers. 

By this time you have demonstrated your 
ability to accumulate knowledge. As naval 
officers you will be required to continue ac- 
cumulating it in increasing volume and with 
dispatch. For the most part it will be 
specialized knowledge of immediate use in the 





performance of your duties. Strive to excel 

in mastering detail Thoroughness and ac- 

curacy are necessary attributes of the 
"* 


competent oficer 


The willing and expert digestion of detali, 
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having its spring in the mind of man, dealing 
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us 
The 1 e you train, the larger your ex- 
perience in the naval service, the greater will 
be your re zation that the answers to the 


most difficult problems frequently are not in 
the book 


This is truer in the present war at than 
in any other war in sea history. New and 
vastly more powerful weapons, and e' ? 
combat techniques, make it so 


Technical “know-how,” at which Americans 
excel, gives us an important margin over th 
enemy. Your task as naval officers is to in- 
crease this margin by exploiting the inte! 
gent use of technical knowledge. It is not 
enough to be technically master of your job— 
the enemy is master of his. You must also 
be prepared to improvise, to out think and 
out guess him. Upon your ingenuity may 
depend the lives of your men and the suc- 
cess of your mission. 

Early this month, when it was clear that 
our forces were successfully established in 
the Marshall Islands, the enemy broadcast 
from Tokyo the propaganda claim that we 
were conducting “‘a leap in the dark offensive” 
by placing confidence in our quantitative 
superiority 

Yes; the Navy prefers overwhelming superi- 
ority in the number of ships, guns, planes, 
and trained personnel to be directed at any 
given objective. Wars are decided by for 
massed and handled effectively. For the 
enemy’s information, however, the Navy also 
relies on a not-so-secret weapon: The proven 
superior confidence and military initiative of 
American officers and men 

This is no new phenomenon. It has dis- 
played itself in every war in which we have 
participated. It has been an indispensable 
element in the creation and maintenance of 
the Navy’s offensive tradition. It was ad- 
mirably expressed by Capt. (now Commodore) 
Edward J. Moran at the Battle of Cape Esper- 
ance, November 19, 1942. After sighting a far 
superior Japanese force, Captain Moran gave 
his order: “Pick out the biggest and com- 
mence firing.” 

The confidence and aggressiveness of the 
American fighting man spring partly fr 
our national background and partly from the 
nature of American training. Competitive 
sports have fostered this spirit. In battle, 
where the fighting is for keeps, teamwork can 
be decisive Individuals may shine in sports, 
but it is superior teamwork in combat that 
is winning victories for the Navy 

Never underestimate the part that pride 
in your unit plays in the quality of team- 
work. Battle reports of fleet actions in the 
Pacific invariably reflect the pride of com- 

nanders in the officers and men under them. 
See to it that you feel and that you make 
your men feel that yours is the finest unit 
in the service. Much of the Navy's fighting 
effectiveness depends upon officers who in- 
spire their men with pride in their unit and 
in the naval service. 

Some of the men whom you will eventu- 
ally command will be older than you and will 
possess considerable experience afloat. Yet 
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the Navy places a premium on youth. You 
will have ample opportunity to prove your- 
selves. Remember that confidence comes 
from know-how, and usually comes quickly, 
bringing with it a maturity of outlook that 
inspires respect. 

It is true that sometimes, in training, 
know-how does not come as quickly as de- 
sirable. There was, for example, the case of 
the midshipman at Columbia University, who 
was under instruction in navigation. He was 
endeavoring to discover his geographical posi- 
tion with a sextant. After making his cal- 
culations, he shook his head dubiously, then 
reverently removed his cap. 

“What's the matter?” inquired his 
structor. 

“Sir,” he said, “according to my calcula- 
tions, we are now inside the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine.” 

That young man was not much of a navi- 
gator at that stage in his training—but, at 
least, he Knew how to conduct himself in 
church. 

War demands necessarily limit the length 
of your formal instruction. Yet you should 
appreciate now that you will, in turn, in- 
struct others. 

You will drill men under your command 
so that they function efficiently and use 
equipment with maximum speed, economy, 
and effectiveness. It will not be enough for 
you merely to inspect or supervise them. You 
must teach them, imparting as best you can 
enthusiasm and the desire to learn. This 
may be difficult at first. But seek always 
to master the art of instruction. It will help 
win the respect of your men and will improve 
your value as naval officers. 

I am told that some of you are concerned 
that the major part of the fighting at sea 
will be over before you are ready for duty. 
This concern is unwarranted. No officer with 
whom I have talked, who has come to grips 
with the enemy, expects anything but a bitter 
struggle of mounting ferocity. Gradually, 
we are assuming the offensive on a scale that 
has hitherto been impossible. But we are 
still a long, long way from Tokyo. 

The magnitude of the job ahead {is indi- 
cated by statistics of amphibious operations. 
Under certain conditions, to put ashore a 
single regiment of Army troops totaling some 
8,000 men, may require an equal number of 
naval personnel in the landing operations 
alone. Moreover, not included in this esti- 
mate are the personnel required to man the 
many combatant ships of the fleet which 
must be present for protection throughout 
the attack. 

Landing operations on a far greater scale 
are planned. The landing-craft program al- 
ready announced entails the production of 
80,000 vessels, miscellaneous small craft, and 
rafts. This staggering total is an index of 
the Navy’s mounting personnel requirements, 
and of the need for accelerated training in 
the Navy's college program. 

You who are about to leave Chapel Hill 
for further training elsewhere will not be 
too late for this fight. Before victory is won 
you will be experienced, competent officers 
in the most powerful navy in history. You 
will know hardships and utter fatigue as 
thousands of naval officers and men already 
know them. You may know fear, but you 
will learn to disregard it as they disregard it. 

Best of all, you will know the enduring 
satisfaction of active participation in con- 
quering the enemy and in achieving his final 
destruction. When this is accomplished, you 
will have completed the job to which you 
Gedicated yourselves by entering the Navy's 
college program. The challenge is unmistak- 
able; the opportunity for service, unlimited. 

To those here at Chapel Hill who have been 
@oncerned with instruction, I wish again to 
express the Navy's appreciation. Their work 
in the college program continues, and I am 
confident it will be discharged wholeheartedly 


in- 











and with renewed understanding of the 
Navy's needs. 

Your naval careers lie ahead. Proceed to 
your new duties with enthusiasm, high re- 
solve, and steadfast purpose. The Navy needs 
your brains and your physical stamina. It 
needs your courage, and, above all, your in- 
domitable will to victory. Good luck and 
Godspeed. 





What Changes? 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1544 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
ent said to me recently: “I pity the next 
President of the United States. He will 
be faced with an awful mess. Everything 
will have to be changed.” I replied that 
the present condition is heaven compared 
with what confronted Franklin D. Roose- 
velt when he took office. Have you for- 
gotten conditions then? What a mess 
that was. 

What became of the bank stock you 
owned? Assessed. 

What about the bank deposits you lost? 
Gone. 

Have you forgotten the unemployment, 
the suffering, the hunger, the poverty of 
that day? 

Oh, yes; changes had to be made then. 

A bank holiday had to be declared and 
financial institutions had to start from 
scratch. 

The Roosevelt administration inaugu- 
rated a sound banking system. Do you 
want to change that? 

Federal guarantee of bank deposits 
was provided through Federal Deposit 
Insurance. No more loss of bank depos- 
its. Do you want to change that? 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
was set up to save thousands of homes 
from foreclosure. Many a man owns his 
home today, which he would otherwise 
have lost. Should this have been 
changed? 

The Farm Credit Administration saved 
many farms from the sheriff’s hammer. 
Should this have been different? 

Because the Government established 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
the Tennessee River was harnessed, the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville and Shasta 
Dams and the Boulder Dam were made 
to generate electric power and give to 
the town and the farm of those sections 
electricity at a fraction of the former 
cost. 

Because of this electric companies in 
the East were scared into reducing rates 
and making possible the electrification of 
many eastern farms. Should this be 
changed? 

Flood control has been established 
through legislation so that we are now 
on the way to preventing the awful 
floods of the past. In my own State of 
Pennsylvania the city of Johnstown, 
which twice suffered devastating floods, 
now boasts that it is a city safe from 
floods. Should this be changed? 
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The Farm Mortgage Act and Soil Con 
servation Act, Farm Tenancy Act, be. 
came laws. Farm cooperatives ha) 
been encouraged, crop insurance 
parity payments have carried the farm 
over periods of distress. Various agrj- 
cultural programs have been a godsend 
to the farmer. Should this be changed? 
Public-works projects have been car. 
ried out in every section. The result js 


ways, bridges, dams, stream control, | 
lic buildings, and recreational projects, 
Should this be changed? 

The National Youth Administration 
and Civilian Conservation camps were gq 
great blessing to the youth of the Na. 
tion. Would you have had this other. 
wise? 

Legislation was passed providing that 
the truth be told to investors in securi- 
ties. Should this be changed? 

Reciprocal trade agreements have 
been made with many countries. Should 
this be changed? 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has been established and has proven an 
effective means of handling labor dis- 
putes. Should this be changed? 

The good-neighbor policy has brouch 
about a better understanding with other 
nations on this western’ continent, 
Should this be changed? 

Service men and women have been aid- 
ed by increased compensation and great- 
er benefits for their dependents. Should 
this be changed? 

Unemployment insurance has 
provided for workers. 

Above all, the aged have been provided 
for by the Social Security Act and old- 
age pensions, both unknown before this 
administration acted. What greater 
blessing can come to a people than a 
feeling of security and comfort in old 
age, a confidence free from fear and un- 
certainty? Should this be changed? 

Is this the awful mess referred to by 
our opponents? b 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
blessings that have come to America dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration. 

What are the changes that are de- 
manded by our opponents? 

Do they want to go back to the mess 
that confronted Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he became President? 

Perhaps they do. I know that the 
voters will not want to go back to that 
mess, 
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Coal Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, the two 
most essential elements necessary to sus- 
tain the force of our Nation in making 
its utmost contribution in winning the 
war and the peace are the best imple- 
mentation of our fighting forces and 
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encouraging the morale of the people at | where orders were issued by the Solid 


Co 
ye. In supplying the fighting men, 
must not permit our production per- 
nnel to suffer unnecessary hardships, 
if they can be avoided. 

I am somewhat alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a critical coal shortage in the 
United States in the coming fall and 
winter. I want to quote officials of the 
Solid Fuels Administration of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Office 
of War Information: 

As stated in the report of the Office of 
nformation which was given to the 
rs for use on Tuesday, December 
sources consulted were the Depart- 
fl rior, Solid Fuels Administration 
the Fuel and Allocations Branch of the 
r Production Board. Following are quotes 
his release: “O. W. I. said that the 
ates will enter 1944 with a bitu- 
al shortage of approximately 25,- 
ocd tons, according to figures of the Solid 
s Administration for War, projected from 
year's records to recent date 
The deficit will appear in depleted stock 
yal stored in the bins of industrial 
s and retail cealers—which on October 1 
vunted to a 45-day supply. Stock piles 
have been reduced from 86,000,000 tons 
the beginning of 1943 to approximately 
0.000 tons at the beginning of 1944. 
5 Will be only a little more “han a month's 
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From information supplied by the Solid 
Fuels Administration, the situation may be 
(1) The coal shortage is acute now, and 
most factors point to an increasing deficit 
hext yea 
2) It is not sudden but has been pro- 
gressive from the first of this year. 

3) It is a delayed shortage, in that it 
draws on stock piles. But its effect is imme- 
diate to the comsumer under the stress and 
dislocation of distribution. 

(4) Demand for 1944 will be increased by 
shipments to Europe to custain military oper- 
f ns and to meet essential needs. This will 
be necessary even though England is sched- 

d to supply more coal to Europe next 
ent 

Under heading of “Prospects for 1944” this 
statement appeared: “At the rate of coming 
requirements coal stocks above ground by 
March 31, 1944 will represent considerably 
than a month's supply for the Nation— 
ngerously low level. If stocks cannot be 
nished in the summer, the situation 
fall, when the heavy burning season 
gins, will approach catastrophe,” 
Under the heading “Progressive stock pile 
decline” it was said: “In December 1942 the 
stock piles in industrial bins and retail yards 
amounted to 90,608,000 tons. By October 1, 

43, this protective supply had dropped to 

€6.000 tons In September alone the 
ks were depleted by about 2,500,000 tons. 

This September decline occurred at a time of 
tively light use and before any production 
was lost by the last general strike or sporadic 
Wiideat work stoppages. 

Because there isn’t enough coal to meet 
all the demands of civilians and of war pro- 
C n, the Government's job of controlling 
consumption is a matter of Judicious robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul. 

Fuel oil cannot ease the country’s coal 
Pp ion because, although it is anticipated 
that fuel-oil quotas will be met, there will be 
ho excess.’ 
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My attention was attracted to the 
shortage of coal that existed in the large 
ur ban centers of our Nation, and partic- 
ularly in the largest city of the district 
I represent, this past winter. The coal 
Situation there had reached the point 


Fuels Administration to reduce the size 
of deliveries due to the scarcity. These 
orders specified that not more than 1 ton 
could be delivered to a residential con- 
sumer at a time. This brought about 
a condition that practically stopped de- 
liveries for the reason that about 85 per- 
cent of the deliveries being made were 
under a contractual relationship between 
the owners of hauling units and the coal 
distributors. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that a person attempting to main- 
tain a business of hauling coal on a basis 
of so much per ton would quickly reject 
en order reducing his limitation of de- 
livery to 1 ton. This policy demanded 
a prohibitive increase in the cost of de- 
livery because it would take three trips 
to yield the same return as one trip did 
before in delivering an order of 3 tons, 
which was the minimum load under the 
contract between the distributor and the 
truck owner or hauler. 

When this circumstance arose, I was 
contacted by the coal dealers of my dis- 
trict. Upon presenting the facts to the 
Solid Fuels Administration, a compro- 
mise was effected whereby the haulers 
were permitted to deliver 2 tons, to which 
they agreed. 

The Office of Price Administration had 
fixed a ceiling price on the coal without 
regard to margin of profit, and of course 
any additional cost was imposed on 
some agency between the source of 
production and the place of consump- 
tion. Margins of profit had been fixed 
by the O. P. A. as of a certain date abou 
a year prior to the time when this order 
concerning deliveries was issued. The 
dealers had been caused to absorb cer- 
tain additional costs in labor, repair of 
equipment, increased prices in replace- 
ment materials, and an increased cost 
in the delivery of coal on a contractual 
basis. Because these additional costs 
could not be added to the retail price 
without a cent being added to profit mar- 
gin, many dealers were caused to go out 
of business. Statistics furnished me by 
the Coal Dealers’ Association revealed 
that approximately 30 percent of the 
dealers had been forced out of business 
in this way. This situation naturally im- 
posed a greater responsibility on those 
remaining in the business. 

Another difficulty was brought about 
by tire rationing and O. D. T. regulations 
reducing the number of delivery units, 
which threw responsibility of delivery 
upon those remaining in the hauling 
business. It was reported to me that 30 
percent of the truckers quit. In addi- 
tion to all this, the metropolitan com- 
munity—the city of Akron, Ohio—had 
more than 8,500 housing units con- 
structed, and a greater part of them were 
dependent upon coal for heating pur- 
poses. Due to a power beyond our con- 
trol, we were blessed with a mild winter 
season this past year that had not been 
experienced for a long time. It is my 
profound conviction that only for this 
reason was dire suffering prevented. 

As we approach the winter of 1944-45, 
there are warning signs that our diflicul- 
ties are going to be much more acute, 
and I believe that real suffering will be 


experienced by the people in the low- | terials. 
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temperatur unless something is 
done to forestall it at the earliest possi- 
ble time The coal production of the 
United States is nut as great as it should 
be. Iam not sure I know all of the rea- 
sons for this situation, but Iam aware of 
some of them. 

First, because the O. P. A. and the 
Solid Fuels Administration are seemingly 
bent upon holding the retail price of coal 
at a certain place, and are failing to 
recognize that the facilities to handle 
this business are more costly; and that 
this automatic reduction of Margins ma- 
terially reduces the incentive of all con- 
cerned to do their best job. 

No later than March 13, 1944, the 
newspapers published an article wherein 
certain operators were accused of delib- 
erately sabotaging coal production by re- 
ducing their operations to a 5-day week. 

Second, with a reduced production the 
demands of exporting coal tonnage to 
Canada will remain substantially the 
same, and in addition, it now appears as 
though we will have to export coal to 
England and southern Europe if our 
troops and the people dependent upon 
the United States are to be fed and kept 
warm. Isay this because word has come 
to me that the English production of coal 
in the mines of South Wales was below 
normal, and also the strike now in prog- 
ress in England will reduce the potential 
supply for 1944 and 1945. I am reliably 
informed that the production of coal in 
South Wales is an alarmingly reduced 
percentage of the coal produced in this 
country, although it demands a mate- 
rially increased manpower. My in- 
formant says that for this reason we are 
shipping machinery to England to 
mechanize their mines in the hope of ob- 
taining greater production. I foresee 
difficulties in this move as well, which 
may make further demands upon our 
supply. 

Third, by reason of the continually in- 
creasing reduction of natural gas and 
fuel oil, there is portended an increased 
demand for local production of coal to 
replace the reduction in other fuels. I 
am very much perplexed by the fact that 
the scientific means for the conservation 
of coal, the use of which makes little or 
no demands upon materials necessary for 
the prosecution of this war, are so 
seriously regulated and hindered in their 
use that we are constantly adding to the 
difficulties before us. It is estimated that 
if we were to use the scientific means 
available, that a reduction in the require- 
ment for coal, particularly, could be 
made from 28 to 35 percent to do the 
same job of heating the home 
American people. Yet I find that th 
dustries responsible for making the im- 
plements necessary to reduce the con- 
sumption of fuel are hampered, and in 
many instances prevented from doin 
the kind of a job that must be 
we are to avoid suffering on the part of 
the people. I refer to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the drastic demands of 
the Selective Service System. 

There is a paradoxical situation arising 
between the Solid Fuels Administration 
of the Department of the Interior and the 
War Production Board on critical ma- 
The Solid Fuels Administration, 
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through an advertising program, has 
conveyed to the people the need for em- 
ploying every implement necessary to the 
conservation of fuel, such as the insula- 
tion of their homes by storm doors and 
windows, rock wool, and other things, 
and yet we find the companies who man- 
ufacture these items are having the 
utmost difficulty in trying to obtain per- 
mission from the War Production Board 
in the use of glass, low-grade malleable 
steel, screen, lumber, and other materials. 

I cannot understand why the manu- 
facturers should have trouble in getting 
sufficient materials to carry out this 
most important job when the manufac- 
turers of glass and steel are now both 
on a reduced schedule. I want to fur- 
ther quote the Cffice cf War Informa- 
tion after it consulted with the Solid 
Fuels Administration and Allocations 
Branch of the War Production Board, as 
follows: 

O. W. I. release, September 3, 1943: “More 
than forty-four and one-fourth million gal- 
lons of oil and more than a million tons of 
coal can be released for war if only 3 percent 
of the homes heated with these fuels are 
completely weatherproofed before next win- 
ter, on the basis of a study by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

“Huge amounts of these diminishing re- 
sources are wasted every winter because an 
estimated 75 percent of the houses in the 
country are still not weatherproofed.” 


I predict without hesitancy that un- 
less the industries producing these 
weather-proofins materials are given 
wider study and understanding by offi- 
cials so that they may be properly 
manned and supplied with sufficient ma- 
terials the people of the United States 
will suffer severely this coming winter. 

I predict that unless this matter is 
given proper consideration immediately 
the prcblem will become of such wide- 
spread proportion as we approach the 
winter season that it will be utterly im- 
possible to cope with it. I believe the 
Government, by the authority vested in 
it, should direct all coal production to 
g0 on a 6-day schedule at once. I be- 
lieve that an agency should be set up to 
correlate both the production of coal 
and all industries supplying materials 
for the conservation of coal at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

I further believe that this Congress 
should direct the proper committee to 
bring about an investigation as soon as 
it can, so that we may see that the peo- 
ple suffer as little as possible during this 
war emergency. This situation is very 
critical and demands our immediate 
attention. 





William F. Cody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. V. ROBERTSON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, Feoruary 7), 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
during the month of February the citi- 





zens of this Nation had an opportunity to 


| observe the anniversaries of the birth- 


days of a number of famous citizens. 
Not the least of these was the anniver- 


| sary of the birth of William Frederick 


Cody, better known to most Americans 
as Buffalo Bill. 

On February 26, 1944, I had the privi- 
lege of attending exercises commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam F. Cody, held in my home town of 
Cody, Wyo., which was founded by Bui- 
falo Bill. On that occasion I delivered 
an address over the radio on a State- 
wide hook-up, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM F. CODY 


We, the citizens cf Cody, Park County, Wyo., 
meet here today to do honor to a true and 
great American, the founder of our city— 
William Frederick Cody, better known to 
most Americans as Buffalo Bill. Most of you 
know how Cody got the title of Buffalo Bill, 
but I feel I should once again explain this, 
as there may be some in the vast redio audi- 
ence listening to this program who do not 
krow. When Cody was about 25 years of age, 
he entered into a contract with the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad to supply meat to the labor- 
ers then building the railroad across the con- 
tinent. The contract lasted 17 months, and 
during that period, Cody killed 3,280 buffalo, 
thus earning for himself the title of Buffalo 
Bill. 

Buffalo Bill’s active life started at a tender 
ace as a Pony Express rider—and later as a 
scout in the famous Cavalry regiments dur- 
ing the Indian wars—including his famous 
and victorious hand-to-hand conflict with 
the redoubtable Sioux Indian, Chief Yellow 
Hand—all this naturally imbued him with 
the spirit of adventure. It also imbued in 
him a type of Americanism—which means a 
love of freedom—which gives every man and 
woman the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own hearts—which 
gives to every man the right to work without 
paying tribute to any other man—which 
gives to every man the right of life unfet- 
tered and untrammelled by countless Federal 
rules and regulations. 

Buffalo Bill—a great pioneer of the West— 
was a man of law and order. At one time, he 
was a member of the Nebraska State Legisla- 
ture. His great work as a pioneer of the 
Vest—developing its resources—was always 
undertaken with due regard to law and order. 

He was a happy man. He loved to make 
other people about him happy. He was in 
every sense of the word a Westerner. He 
loved the West. He loved the life in the 
Vest—the freedom of the great open spaces— 
the clear, crisp, exhilarating air of Wyoming 
acting on him like a tonic. There were com- 
paratively few people, then in America who 
knew the West, and one of his great ambi- 
tions was to bring the West to all the peoples, 
not only of the Americas but of the world. 
To do this, he organized his great Wild West 
show. This was not any fancied imagination 
of what might be or what should be, but 
an actual representation of daily occurrences 
in the great West he loved so dearly. 

We honor Buffalo Bill as the founder and 
a great citizen of our city. We honor him 
even more as a citizen of America. Many of 
us knew him well—and we are very conscious 
today that he belongs, not only to us, but to 
America. We gladly share our love, our ad- 
miration and our respect for this great 
American with all the citizens of this coun- 
try. Truly, he earned the right to an early 
choice on the great historical American team 
of all time, 
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Over the mantel in my Office in the Uniteq 
States Senate there is a large picture cy 
Colonel Cody, presented to me by a nun 
of my friends in Cody on my election t 
United States Senate. On the opposite wa} 
is a very fine colored panoramic photozrapy 
of Wyoming’s Jackson Hole. It is a wint 
scene and depicts over 1,000 elk on the { 
ing grounds. I often look at Cody, look 
across the room to that picture of a cou 
he loved so much, and I sOmetimes try to 
imagine him alive today and what his 
thoughts would be and what he wou'd be 
doing. If he were a young man I know i 
you know he would be in the Army. I think 
he would be in the Solomons, probably one 
of the first to land on Guadalcanal. His 
great scouting knowledge—his keen eye—his 
expert rifle shooting, would stand him good 
stead. If he were a little older, I can ; 
him training regiments of western trocps, all 
expert riders and great shots. I can sce a 
little pang in his heart as a jeep might come 
alongside of his horse. 

But Buffalo Bill was a pioneer, and he 
would have been the first to take advantace 
of every modern device to win the battle. 
H>: loved a fight, but he was a clean fighter 
and he liked his opponents to fight clea) 
There was nothing mean or petty about th s 
man. If in my thoughts he was an oc 
man, I can see him in the Halls of Cong: 
fighting for the America he loved so much— 
fighting every “ism” that he thought 
contrary to the great American idea's 
which he was the living embodiment. Suct 
& man as this could never have put up with 
the regimentation of the country as exists 
today Can you imagine this great, brave, 
dauntless hero, hedged in, in his great work 
of western pioneering and development, by 
the countless bureaus and bureaucrats? Can 
you imagine a scene where a young eastern 
bureaucrat would tell Buffalo Bill that h 
could not do this or that because of some 
administ-ative bureaucratic directive drawn 
up by some sallow-faced lawyer who hac 
never been farther west than Pittsburgh? 

Surely here is a great lesson for us, 
Surely we can get an inspiration from th 
hero of our boyish dreams. Surely th: 
lesson is that we must recapture for Amer 
ica—for the United States—for the individ: 
State of the Union—that spirit of Buffalo 
Bill—that love of America, a great America, 
free, independent, so that all the people ca 
live in freedom—yes, freedom from fear < 
tyrannical Government pressure and regula 
tion; freedom from fear of an insolvent 1 
tion; freedom from fear that the Nation v 
are handing down to our children is not the 
Nation that Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
handed down to us. 

Let us take inspiration from Buffalo Bil! 
Let us from today go forward determi 
that the America he loved and served wi 
be the America we will love and serve—a! 
America founded on liberty, justice, f: 
dom—an America governed by the cons 
of the governed—where every man and v 
man can work out their lives and destiny 
free and untrammeled. 
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Cotton and the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an articie 
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by Oscar F. Bledsoe, of Greenwood, Miss., 
which he discusses the cotton situa- 
n. Mr. Bledsoe is one of the leaders 
cotton business, and for years 
is carried the torch for equality for the 
cotton farmer. 


| 


There being no objection, the article 
; ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 


fallaun . 
LOLLOWS, 


in the 


y attempted analysis of the future of 
n growing will of necessity have to take 


» consideration the substitution of man- 


ie laws and artificial prices for the nat- 

| laws of supply and demand. From this 
point, it would seem that the following 
statement would be practically within the 
realm of reasonable expectation: 
I direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, our cotton production has been cut 
ver 40,000,000 acres to 21,000,000 acres 

Some of the least productive acres were elimi- 
nated, as the reductions were by States and 
counties. The increased use of commercial 
fertilizer and winter cover crops has main- 
ned a production of slightly over one-half 

I per acre, or eleven to twelve million bales 
} Our normal domestic consumption 

V at the rate of one-half of this produc- 
tion when sold at world prices, while our 
present artificial price structure maintained 
by law by the Commodity Credit Corporation 

90 percent of parity prices is practically 
50 percent above the price of comparable 
‘ilian cotton, our nearest world competi- 

With our domestic price structure 50 
cent above world prices, is this not prac- 
1 economic isolationism? The farmers of 
the United States are producers of abundant 
food and fiber for our 135,000,000 population, 
with a surplus to insure us against a famine. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
mers’ price insurance agency, and either 
consumer subsidies or unexportable agricul- 
tural surpluses will kill it. How will the poli- 
ticlans handle this situation? Will they re- 
duce our production to domestic consump- 
tion and run the risk of fanrine? 

In the case of cotton, the best one-half of 
our present acreage, or 10,000,000 acres, could 
amply supply our domestic market. The 
1 lands which are subject to mechanical 
cultivation, with the flame blower to keep 
the grass out of the drill, together with me- 
chanical harvesting, could naturally produce 
the cheapest quality cotton to compete with 
synthetic fibers. The mechanical harvester 
has demonstrated it can harvest 7 bales per 

iy with 70 times less human labor days than 
required with hand picking; and proper 
cleaning machinery at the gin can average 
Strict Low Middling, the present average of 
hand-picked cotton in high-yield areas. 

After the enormous consumption for World 
War No. 2, the present situation is that we 
have on hand about 10,000,000 bales of sur- 
} 
t 


ler the 


- 





acy 


lus cotton, and we are still producing more 
1an we can consume. The Federal Govern- 
ment has subsidized the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry by allowing a 20-percent cost of plant 
charge-off annually out of profits before in- 
come taxes. This simply means free fac- 
tories for fiber competition. A‘ier the war 
is over natural fiber production will have to 
gradually reduce its cost of production by 
substituting machines for human labor in 
order to meet this domestic competition. 

Is the answer reduction to domestic con- 
sumption or world trade? Would the rebate 
of import duties (export taxes) under the 
condition that world trade accept surplus 
agricultural products help solve the problem? 
Agricultural surpluses being about one-half 
of 1 percent of our annual volume of business, 
would this action prove that we were going to 
cooperate in world trade and world affairs? 
While the National Government is begging 
for the production of surplus agricultural 
products for export to feed the world, have 
your national party platformr declare, in lan- 
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guage a farmer can understand, just 
method will be used to export our s 
agricultural products when World War No. 2 
is over. The present method of giving away 
our agricultural products is not a sound 
basis for the American farm business, the 
solid foundation of the existence of this 
Nation. A continuation of these policies will 


what 


cause the disintegration of this Nation, like 
the French debacle We have strayed far 


from the sound constitutional foundation of 
our forefathers 

This is your business and duty. Start the 
new year by taking time out and supplying 
your Own answer to your representatives in 
the Federal Congress. Suggest that the ag 
cultural West and the cotton and 
South be included in the good-neight 
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Tribute to Senator Overton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, Fe>druary 7), 1944 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an able editorial appearing 
in the Shreveport Times, of Shreveport, 
La., of Tuesday, March 14. The editorial 
is entitled “Senator Overton.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


SENATOR OVERTON 


Unless Senator JoHN H. OverRTON can be 
vrevailed upon to reconsider his decision not 
to run for reelection, the United States as a 
Nation and Louisiana as a State will lose 
the services of a great Senator at a time when 
both State and Nation need them most. 

As the balance swings toward victory for 
the Nation in war and as the trying problems 
of peace approach, men of calm and tested 
judgment and unquestioned accomplishment 
are vital to successful guidance of our public 
affairs. 

The record proves Senator OverRTON to be 
such a man. 

His record in the United States Senate has 
mounted steadily in the stature of its ac- 
complishments during his two terms. It is 
a record of service and loyalty to all parts 
of Louisiana—north, south, east, and west— 
regardless of their voting records, and of 
stalwart leadership in national welfare re- 
gardless of whether such action placed him 
in opposition to the national administration 
or in support of it. The frequently demon- 
strated respect, esteem, and confidence in 
which he is held by his colleagues of all 
parties and factions in the Senate attest his 
ability, his political courage, and his unself- 
ishness. 

We believe that the people of Louisiana 
who place State and National welfare above 
petty political factionalism and selfish per- 
sonal ambition should urge Senator Overton 
to reconsider and to push aside his natural 
desire for the quiet of private life, which 
doubtless was the paramount factor in his 
decision not to seek reelection. 

Originally we did not support him and 
often we have vigorously opposed his Loui- 
siana political faction. But Senator Over- 
Ton’s record far transcends any factionalism 
and it should be viewed solely in that light. 
He well deserves the quiet of private life 
which he is seeking, but he should be urged 
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to postpone it until after the war rhe re- 
spect with which he is held by fair-minded 
people throughout Louisiana would ure 
him success at the polls ex- 
celle 

Sena OVERTON'S record put office 

ests not rt e volur ‘ f e he 
has render it t e in rtance t 
service the & e Ap- 
propriat and Ir1 d 
Reclamat f y Or 
tant Senate rn } 
h is cha ymmerce < ne 
mittee on ind AI - 
priations nN A pria- 
ti In he |! been the 
senatorial manager for al! legis } Navy 
appropriations during his tenure olf pe 
He guided Navy construction appropria 
through the shoals of “small Na men and 
semipacifists in the pre-war days Through 
his efforts, the launching of the huge pre-war 
warship-construction program beca! pos- 
sible. That prog enabled the Nav ) 


replace Pearl Harbor losses 


ai at ; 
gest and :trongest Navy in the w d int 
action, after war came, as much as 2 or 3 


years earlier than would have bee possible 
otherwise The Navy that is licking the Japs 
today was built on financial legislation which 
Senator OVERTON steered to passace 

An example of his power in the Senate 
of his political independence came in the 
effort of President Roosevelt to fill a Louisiana 
place on the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals with a non-Louisianian—the Allred 


case. Although opposed by the entire Roose- 
velt administration forces, Senator OverToN 
launched what was virtually a single-handed 
fight and won, with a Shreveporter, Jud 
Elmo Lee, named Thi 


for the post This fight 


pe 
vital to Louisiana, but t 


not only Was l the 
Federal judiciary itself. In making it, Sen- 
ator OVERTON was serving National as well as 
State welfare With such an issue, he did 


not hesitate to risk possible political retalia- 
tion by fighting and defeating 
administration. Previously he had shown his 
political independence even more strongly 
when he opposed the Roosevelt plan in 1937 
to pack the Supreme Court and did s 
the desires of the then Gov. Ri Leche 
and the latter’s Louisiana political asscciates. 
As chairman of the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control, Senator Overton 
has authored or sponsored much legislation 
affecting the lower Mississippi Valley from 
Cairo, lll., to the Gulf of Mexico—including 
all of Louisiana No flood-control measure 
of any kind has passed the Senate wi 


the nati 


ional 


again 
hard 





lille he 


was subcommittee chairman without his 
specific approval, and he has been the means 
of blocking much proposed legislation ques- 
tionable as to its true purpose. He has 


fought unendingly against the St. Lawrence 
seaway plan as both a needless extravagance 
politically conceived, and as a blow aimed at 
the commercial and industrial interests of 
the South. He now is chairman of a spécial 
subcommittee considering the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill 

If Senator OverTON does not return to the 


Senate, these 


subcommittee chai: 





manships 

he holds, so vital to interes ana 
and the South generally, wot led 
by his Senate successor, but by - 
ment, which might mean 
much good he has done For 
Commerce Committee, under which flocd- 
control legislation comes, now has only two 
members, in addition to Senator Ovegrto? 
from the entire deep South and only 
of the two is from the Mississippi Valley 
Many pending flood-control proje mpor- 
tant to Louisiana, thus would come under 
new hands 

In his efforts in behalf of fi 1 control 
and water development, Senator OVERTON h 
worked impa f ull parts cf Louisiana 
His Senate resoluti brought re Za- 
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tion of the proposed $50,000,000 post-war 
navigation channel paralleling the Red River 
from above Shreveport to the Mississippi—a 
project which is vital to post-war develop- 
ment of our entire area. Where the project 

had been given negative treatment originally, | 
it me is expected that through Senator 

Overton's efforts there will be a favorable | 
report from Army engineers. It was at his | 
insistence in Washington that a Federal | 
furvey of caving Red River banks around | 
Shreveport was ordered, in response to the | 
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efforts of local grcups. He was one of the 
front-rank stalwarts in bringing about con- 
struction of the $50,000,000 Denison Dam, 
now about completed. He got the Bodcaw | 
Bayou and Wallace Lake bills through the | 
Senate and has worked earnestly in behalf | 
of Barksdale Field, just as he has worked | 
tirelessly with all Louisiana Members of the 
House in behalf of projects in their districts. 

Through Senator Overton’s efforts or 
through his amendments to appropriations 
bills, the Gulf Intracoastal Canal has been 
widened and deepened from Carabelle, Fla., 
to Corpus Christi, Tex. The present appro- 
priation bill carries funds, through an 
amendment by Senator Overton, for extend- 
ing the canal on toward the Rio Grande. 
Under his resolution the tidewater channel 
from the inner harbor canal at New Orleans | 
to the Gulf now is being studied by Army | 
engineers, with a report expected soon. His 
efforts brought appropriations to build up the 
main Mississippi River levees to the new | 
grade and section, including the fuse-plug 
levees at the head of the old Boeuf basin; 
the construction of the Morganza flocdway 
and Federal construction of railway and 
highway crossings over this floodway; devel- 
opment of the Teche-Vermilion and Mer- 
mentau rivers; the dredging, clearing, and 
improving of many northeast - Louisiana 
streams, including the Tensas and Boeuf 
rivers and Bayou Macon. He was largely in- 
strumental in establishment of the Eighth 
Naval District at New Orleans, and in bring- 
ing to central Louisiana the Army maneuvers 
area—resulting in construction of tens of 
millions of dollars worth of Army camps and 
specialized training area. He is author of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940. 

Like all of us, Senator OverTon is human 
and has perhaps made mistakes, but he has 
been a good Senator and such a record 
should be continued, not ended. 

We believe it will be for the highest inter- 
ests of Louisiana and of the Nation if Sen- 
ator OvEeRTON will reconsider his present 
decision and give the people of Louisiana 
the opportunity to tell him at the polls to 
carry on with the many fine blows he has 
struck in their behalf during the 12 years | 
he has represented them so ably in Wash- 

| 








ington. 

We therefore unhesitatingly cast aside all 
past political affiliations to request fellow 
Louisianians to join with us in urging Sen- 
ator OVERTON to reconsider his announcement 
not to seek reelection. 





Andrew Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate and that of the readers of the 


CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to a most lucid | 
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and, indeed, eloquent review of the rea- 
sons why Andrew Jackson is entitled to 
be regarded as a great man. I refer to 
an article published in the Washington 
Star last evening which was written by 
our distinguished and able colleague, 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu]. Within the space of less than a 
column he made a summary of the rec- 
ord of this great American leader which 
I think ought to be read by every citizen. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HATCH EXPLAINS WHY HE DEEMS 

JACKSON GREAT 


To the EpITor OF THE STAR: | 

Recently there appeared in the Star a 
letter signed “Bewildered Student,” asking 
why Andrew Jackson was so generally hon- 
ored by Democrats when, as a matter of fact, 
many schcol histories sharply criticize him 
for a variety of things. 

The letter cited various and sundry of | 
Jackson's alleged sins, the implication being 
that the widespread admiration for “Old 
Hickory” among millions of Americans might 
be misplaced. 

Therefore, it is perhaps fitting that today— 
March 15, Andrew Jackson’s birthday—the 
editor of the Star be requested to print a 
letter in the nature of a reply to “Bewildered 
Student.” 

First, strange as it sounds, our school his- 
tory books have not given fair treatment to 
the general and President. Nor is this sur- 
prising. Claude Bowers has pointed out that 
the early histcrians were Whigs, members of 
a party bitterly opposed to Jackson and whose 
idol—Henry Clay—was Jackson's chief po- 
litical opponent. They certainly did not go 
out of their way to give Jackson his due. 

Examine the myth about Jackson as a 
“spoilsman.” Some of our school histories 
actually say that Jackson initiated the 
“spoils system” in the United States and that 
his motto was: “To the victors belong the 
spoils.” 

As a matter of fact this is not true. No 
up-to-date authority on American history, 
with the facts before him, will make any such 








statement. Most elaborate of the studies 
made of this myth is that by Prof. Erik M. 
Ericksson, writing in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review under the title, “President 
Jackson and the Civil Service.” Professor 
Eriksson reveals that less than one-fourth of 
all the employees in the Government service 
were removed and many of these for cause. 
Incidentally, Claude Bowers in Party Battles 
of the Jackson Period and more recently Hugh 
Russell Fraser in Democracy in the Making 
reveal that most of Jackson's principal re- 
movals were for fraud—that is, the victims 
later were tried by the courts and sent to jail 
for embezzlement. 

Likewise, Jefferson’s removals were found 
to be greater proportionately than Jackson's. 
Out of 433 postmasters of the Presidential 
class, Jefferson removed 109. He removed 14 
district attorneys out of 22, 15 marshals out 
of 22, 41 collectors out of 82, 18 surveyors out 
of 30, and 67 miscellaneous out of 150. 

Yet, no one would suggest that Jefferson 
was a spoilsman or that John Quincy Adams, 
who sent 78 nominations to the Senate at a 
moment when he knew he would be Presi- 
dent only 5 more hours, was in a similar 
category. And, so far as Jackson is con- 
cerned, more than three-fourths of the Gov- 
ernment employees during Jackson's term 
were members of the opposite party. 

How did this myth get started? We now 
know. In April 1830 Senator John Holmes, 
of Maine, a member of the opposition party, 





made a speech in the Senate, in which he 
charged that Jackson had made 1,981 re. 
movals. The figures later were proven wh 
false. But the Whig press took up the « 
the false charge was picked up by the Whic 
historians and later repeated, without inves. 
tigation, by subsequent historians. 

The spoils system, actually, was of s 
growth. No one man is to blame for 


And the suggestion that Jackson was 
spoilsman or ever subscribed to the doctrin 
“To the victors belong the spoils,”’ simply is 
not true. The phrase itself originated with 


Governor Marcy, of New York. 

That brings us to Jackson’s so-called 
Kitchen Cabinet, a group of brilliant, high- 
minded men who could not be purchased by 
money or any special interest. These men— 
Amos Kendall, Frank Blair, Isaac Hill, Roger 


Taney—constituted the first Presidential 
“brain trust” in American history. 
Two of them—Kendall and Taney—later 


Were appointed to high Government posi- 
tions, and the latter finally as Chief Jus 
of the United States. Jackson’s “brain trust 
was needed when he discovered that most of 
the members of the Cabinet were under the 
influence of Calhoun. Finally these mem- 
bers were forced out and Jackson had loyal 
and disinterested advisers. 

Why was Andrew Jackson great? 

First. Because he raised the United States 
to a world power by his conquests in Florida 
and his victory at New Orleans. 

Second. Because he destroyed the first gre 
monopoly to arise in the United States- 
Second Bank of the United States (Phila- 
delphia)- This monopoly at one time was so 
powerful that it could ruin almost any busi- 
nessman in the country who opposed it and 
at the moment Jackson challenged it $ 
reaching out to control the Government it- 
self. 

Third. Because Jackson championed 
humble, the lowly, the disinherited, and dis- 
possessed of the earth.” Repeatedly he had 
asked Congress to limit the public lands 
actual settlers, not make them the prey of 
speculators. 

Fourth. Because his famous “specie circu- 
lar” of 1836, making it necessary to pay o! 
gold or silver for the public lands, stopped 
wild inflation and speculation which a Whig- 
dominated Congress had allowed to g1 
until it culminated in the depression of 1837 

Fifth. Because Jackson as President in 1°32 
scotched the first great challenge to the su- 
premacy of the Union by his vigorous action 
in the South Carolina nullification crisis. 

And finally, because vackson’s great cour- 
age, his devotion to the welfare of the people 
as a whole, instead of a rich and powerful 
minority, constitute one of the most inspir- 
ing chapters in the epic that is America. 

Cart A. HAtcu. 
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Enemy Propaganda 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to reports which I understand have 
been laid before at least two investigating 
committees of Congress, the Jergens Co., 
the president of which is Andrew Jer- 
gens, the Cincinnati perfume manulfac- 
turer—and I hope his perfume has 4 
more pleasing odor than Winchell’s 
broadcasts—and who finances Winchell 's 
smear of General MacArthur on the 











). may not dare to cancel the con- 
under which he pays Winchell 
00 a year. Jergens is not content 
Winchell smear the people’s 
( ress by calling it “a House of Rep- 
ibles”; he is not content to furnish 

inda material to Hitler, Hirohito; 

not content to have his stooge refer 

me of his customers, purchasers of 
damned fools,” but he 
Winchell when Winchell links 
name with George Washington. 
who seek to obtain a de- 

ofr _ ‘tability by horning in where 
have no right to be, by linking their 
names with those of unquestioned 
2bility, Winchell attempts $o" as- 
his own name with that of George 


1ave 


y lriet ac 
oaucts, as 


his 


> so Many 








t 1 ngton. -Winchell charged in one 

his more recent broadcasts that 
e 1 had changed his name. 
; mo man who has been in Wash- 
7 n for something like 22 years and 
: is an authority on matters relating 
shington’s life and ancestors, wired 
Jergens Co. as follows 

u want to save your business I suggest 

Walter Winchell off your radio pro- 

t once like the Navy took him out of 

rm for when he resorts to lies about 
ther of our Country as he did tonight, 
ut time to act if you want people to 

° your products. Winchell lied about 
( Washington having his name changed 
I defy him to come to the Library of 
( ress and try to prove it. My address is 
] Second Street NE., Washington. My 
; e is T. G. Abbott and I claim to be an 
rity on the life of George Washington. 
. Jergens, as the custom, merely re- 


d it to Winchell. The gentleman 

n handed me a genealogy of ee 

ington, extending back to 1169, which is 

as follows: 
T TRUE DERIVATION OF THE NAME OF 
ATHER OF OUR COUNTRY, GEN. 
HINGTON 
(By T. G. Abbott) 

Genealogy is the mathematics of 

human race and serves to identify 

vidual, or family, of 
pr rved 

This article is written beginning with the 

5 enitor of the Washington family in Eng- 

from whom was derived the name of 

ither of Our Country, George Washing- 


THE 
GEORGE 


the 
ne indi- 
whom a history has been 


¢ F 


. t and has been compiled to refute once 
for all the incorrect statement that 
v zton had changed his name, recently 
e by a nationally known news commenta- 
in his broadcast, over a national hook-up. 
The writer feels such aspersions regarding 
the hallowed name of George Washington 

uld not be allowed to go unchallenged. 
Of all the noble families in England, that 
of Washington's is the most ancient and one 
he most illustrious, and is traced back 
h the royal line of Denmark to that 
hero, King Odin, the founder of Scan- 

via, in the year 70 B. C. 

e remarkable resemblance of character 
between Odin and George Washington, sep- 
I d by 18 centuries, is so great as to 
€ e profound and devout astonishment— 


the founder of the most eminent race 
and conquerors, and the other of 
great and grand Republic of the United 
‘ States of America. 
, From Odin, 70 B. C., to George Washington, 
A. D. 1732, involves a period of 18 centuries, 
aC Covering 55 generations. 
Odin died in the year 50 B. C. 


kings 


and about 





‘ 1,00¢ 0 years later his direct descendant, Thor- 
lls f he Dane, was born of the thirty-second 
he generation from Odin, in the year A. D. 1010, 
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The lack of dates sometimes occasions in- 
ferences, which are errors, but the following 
is the correct line of descent from father to 
son, which without a questi of doubt es- 
tablishes the fact that the name Washington, 


from which George Washington received his 
name, came to him in an unbroken line from 
the son of John de Washington who was born 
in England in A. D. 1330 and whose name was 





also John, but he dropped the “de” which 
means “of,” so his full name was just John 
ish n 
Nine hundred years before Thorfi the 
Dane, there were no controversies regarding 
names, but in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies there was considerable confusion owing 


ntify a number of indi- 
g to our Washington f 
ily on account of a similarity 10omen 

Advantage was taken of the fact that in 
those, and all preceding centuries, there were 


to the anxiety to ide 
viduals as belong 





igin ime- 


of cogi 


no surnames; but many bearing the names of 
DeWass, d’Oulston, deWeston, de Walston, de 
Wessyngton, ad infinitum, and 1 derived 


from the names of the place or locality where 


they resided. Frequently the name changed 
in the case of removal to another town or 
country and then taking the name of the 
new location. The spelling and the pronun- 
ciation also being different in the various 
countries had a lot to do with the changing 
of names. 


Thorfin the Dane, descendant of 
the Earl of the Orkney Isles, also called Tor- 
kill of Richmondshire, England, Baron and 
Lord of Tanfield, as stated herein before, was 
born in the year A. D. 1010. He settled in 
Yorkshire, England, about A. D. 1030-1035, 
prior to the Norman Conquest, and was the 
founder of the Washington family in Eng- 
land. 

Thorfin died about 1080 A. D. leaving 
his son was Bardolf fil Thorfin, 


Odin, was 


a son; 


1035- 


(son ot) 


1120; his son was AKarsis fil Bardolf, 1080- 
1161; his son was Bondo fil Akersis, 1122-1200; 
his son was Walter fil Bondo de Washington, 
1169-1245; his son was Robert de Washing- 
ton, 1195-1260; his son was Robert de Wash- 
ington, 1230-1300; his son was Rcbert de 
Washington, 1265-1325; his son was John de 
Washington, 1305-86; his son was John 
Washington, 1330-1405; his son was John 
Washington, 1365-1425; his son was Rober~ 
Washington, 1400-79; his son was John 
Washington, 1430-1501; his son was Robert 


Washington, 1467-1517; his son was Thomas 
Washington, 1493-1560; his son was Laurence 
Washington, 1515, he was living in 1543; his 
son was Laurence Washington, 1540, he was 
living in 1588; his son was Laurence Wash- 
ins ston, 1569, he was living in 1629; his son 
ee Washington, 1595-1657; his 
was John Washington, 1627-77; his son 
was porate ce Washington, 1685-97; his son 
was Augustine Washington, 1694-1743; he 
married Mary Ball and was the father of 
Gen. George Washington, who was born in 
the year of our Lord 1732 and died in 1799. 
Col. John Washington, 1527-1677, migrated 


son 


-1677, 
to America and was the one who established 
the Washington family in these United 


States. He was the great grandfather of 
George Washington 

So endeth the true family history of our 
greatest citizen and the first and greatest 
President of the United States. His two 
hundred and twelfth birthday anniversary 
has just passed and when that birthday 
shall be forgotten, liberty will have per- 


ished from the earth. 

The writer is fully cognizant of the fact 
that the adult educated patriotic citizens of 
the United States, positively know that Gen- 
eral Washington never changed his name, nor 
did any of his ancestors for 400 years before 
him; but as many of our younger generation 

may have heard this commentator (Walter 
Winchell) make the erroneous statement 
that Washington changed his name several 
times and fearing it might tend to confuse 
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hem C t destroy their } n 
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I sible for 1 < us t some t 
kes s I 
€ e! I a 
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which, howeve d ! i 
privile [ j 
for thank e I ! ( 
wl s 1 I i it 
hope that it v I 
u e yr lt 
they are d V 5 eX- 
traordinary car i be r 
ing statement ut E ( - 
tr nossible this er 
V h we today 
Mr. Speaker, many heard Winchell 


some 2 


innuendo attempt to call in qu yn the 
patriotism of General M ¥ r | 

stating over the radio that Gen | Mac- 
Arthur had a mysterious conference with 


nchell failed to state 
Nider, who has been 
lis war, also attended n 
both General MacArthur 
Wood. V 


General Wocd. W 
that General 
wounded in tl 
ferences with 
and General 
three are loyal citizens and two of them 
are hazarding their lives—one has been 
wounded in this war. ] ] 
speakable Winchell, the sawdust sailor, 
lieutenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve, without uniform, without pay, 
without duty, has the effrontery, over the 
eir to attempt to besmirch the name of 
General MacArthur. 

It probably is a good thing for 
chell and for Jergens, his sponsor, that 
more courageous men could not, when 
they first heard his broadcast slurring 
MacArthur, get their hands on — 

W hy does Jergens keep Winchell on 
his pay roll? Has Jergens some inant to 
hide? Winchell once made the 
ment, in substance, “orchids to Jergs« 
for his exposure of Nazi spies 

I would like to have Jergens come be- 
fore a committee of Coner SS and ex- 
plain just what he meant by that state- 
ment, a statement apparently simple on 
its face—what is there hiding behind it? 

In the record of the Department of 
Justice, of the F. B. I., in the court rec- 
ords , is aoe something which Winchell 
is holding over the head of Jergens? 

For his own saa and for the good of 
the country, the Dies committee should 
summon Jergens to explain why ne per- 
mits, why he sponsors the continuance 
of the vicious attacks upon Congr 
upon those in the armed forces, 
chell. In view of Winchell’s rec 
pertinent to inquire of J 
Winchell has any hold upon him, which 
prevents him from taking steps to curb 
his spokesman, his employee, 
of mounting public indignation. 


Mt 
vid’ 








hat of it? All 


Win- 


state- 


by Win- 
rd, it is 
rgens whether 


in the face 


There is said to be a printed record 
in Government files, thus far withheld 
from the public under the faithful old 
alibi “not in the public interest,” which 
sheds an illuminating light upon the 


relations 

caster. 
If he is a patriotic Ameri 

and let us for the 


hip between spon and broad- 


an citizen, 
ume that 
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he is, unless Jergens himself has a per- 
verted mind, he should welcome an op- 
portunity to testify and perhaps thus 
escape through publicity from the 
clutches of this specialist of slander. 

Perhaps Jergens, if he took the stand, 
micht disclose that the F. B. IL, under 
J. E. Hoover, has in its files information 
to which Winchell has access, and might 
show that Jergens associated with indi- 
viduals who were much closer to the 
Nazis than any of those who have been 
indicted for sedition. 

Undoubtedly the Department of Jus- 
tice is fully informed of the incidents to 
which reference is made, but Winchell 
has never mentioned them. If he did, 
and gave those incidents full publicity, 
perhaps he would no longer have any 
hold on Jergens. 

The administration has interned many 
citizens. It has acted arbitrarily in 
many instances to further the war ef- 
fort. If it either will not or cannot pro- 
tect its generals on the fighting fronts 
from a smircher like Winchell, it is time 
for Congress to act and, in the interest 
of the war effort, put Winchell, his 
sponsors, and the broadcasting company 
which furnishes him a medium off the 
air. 

Free speech is one thing, but in war- 
time a vicious, false statement calling in 
question the patriotism of a commanding 
officer is something else again, 





Leave T. V. A. Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my section, and I believe of the 
entire Tennessee Valley, are opposed to 
the amendments affecting the T. V. A. 
which have been included in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill by the 
Senate committee. Most of the newspa- 
pers in the Tennessee Valley have had 
forthright editorials in opposition to 
these amendments. As examples, I in- 
clude some editorials from papers of my 
State. 

The Chattanooga Times of March 11: 

THE WAR ON T. V. A. 


The amendments affecting T. V. A. which 
have been tacked on the vital $8,557,000,000 
independent offices appropriation bill in the 
Senate raise the most critical situation the 
Tennessee Valley development has faced 
since its inception. 

The Times has no hesitancy in saying that 
if the old Insull interests were to burn the 
midnight oil thinking up crippling restric- 
tions on T. V. A., they could hardly do a 
more complete job than these various 
amendments do. The present temper of the 
Senate, the tendency of both Senate and 
House to override the President's wishes, con- 
tribute to a crisis which the people of the 
Tennessee Valley must consider before it is 
too late. 

Chattanooga is placed in a cruel position. 
This city wishes to cooperate with Senator 
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McKE.Liar because we frankly need his help 
on the airport issue and in various other 
ways. 

But let us consider one amendment alone 
as it affects Tennessee and Chattanooga—the 
Bankhead amendment which would direct 
that the principal offices of T. V. A. be moved 
to Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

One clause in this Bankhead amendment 
bars “paying the compensation of any mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Author- 
ity, or any officer or employee of the Author- 
ity having general supervisory powers over 
any phase of its activities throughout its 
area of operations, who does not maintain 
his principal place of business and office in 
the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.” Apparentiy, if the Bankhead amend- 
ment becomes law, the T. V. A. could main- 
tain only field offices in places other than 
Muscle Shoals. 

We believe that such an amendment might 
require the removal of practically all of the 
T. V. A. officers from this city to Muscle 
Shoals, for Chattanooga is the center of some 
of the most important of the T. V. A. general 
offices. 

What would be the effect of the removal 
of these offices? For instance, Chattanooga 
has the headquarters of the power operations 
for the entire Tennessee Valley. This cer- 
tainly is one of the chief offices of T. V. A. 
The Power Operations Division occupies the 
entire Power Building at S:xth and Market, 
two additional floors in the Power Building 
at Sixth and Cherry, and two floors of the 
James Building at Eighth and Broad. 

In addition, we have the headquarters of 
the Lands Acquisition Division of T. V. A., 
which occupies part of the James Building. 

The T. V. A. occupics 16 offices in the new 
post-office building for important hydrologic 
and weather data. 

Another of the general offices of T. V. A. 
located here is the headquarters of the de- 
partment of health and safety. This is in 
the old post-office building on Eleventh 
Street. All of that building is used by the 
T. V. A. Other principal T. V. A. divisions 
which have their headquarters there are 
the Division of Construction and Mainte- 
nance and the Division of Reseryoir Clearance. 

The T. V. A. occupies all of the Pound 
Building on Eleventh Street. In that build- 
ing are located the headquarters for the large 
Maps and Surveys Division of the entire 
T. V.A. This division is at present doing 90 
percent war work of a nature which is so im- 
portant that it cannot be divulged. 

The T. V A. also occupies an entire build- 
ing at 1140 Market Street and a garage on 
Eleventh Street. 

The T. V. A. family here comprises 1,500 
employees, most of whom are in the higher 
salary brackets of the T. V. A. because of the 
importance of the work they do. 

The Bankhead amendment would jeopard- 
ize most of these offices here. 

Alabama’s delegation in both Senate and 
House have opposed Senator McKELrar’s anti- 
T. V. A. campaign. But are they to be ap- 
peased by an amendment which would take 
the T. V. A. personnel out of Tennessee and 
shift it to Muscle Shoals? 

The McKellar amendments hit at Chat- 
tanooga’s interests as well as those of 129 
municipalities and rural electric cooperatives. 
The T. V. A. has contracts with all these, and 
the McKeilar amendments, taking away 
funds of T. V. A. and requiring appeals to 
Congress for all appropriations, endanger 
T. V. A.’s ability to live up to its contracts 
with Chattanooga and all the others. 

The McKellar amendment requiring Sen- 
ate confirmation of all governmental agency 
employees earning $4,500 a year affects hun- 
dreds of high-salaried T. V. A. employees and 
throws their offices into politics. The T. V. A. 
directors—Messrs. Lilienthal, Pope, and Mor- 
gan—are not affected by this amendment, 
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since they already are confirmed by 
ate, but hundreds of key expert 
T. V. A. are affected. 





The McKellar amendments and 
other amendments introduced in ¢} 
precedented drive on T. V. A. tak 
the funds for research, in which T 
so important to the southern re 
stcp work on important T. V. A. dam 

One provision would deny T. V. A. t! 


to use $30,000 for audits. 


= V.& 


employing the most widely respect 
ing firm in the country to make audi 
affairs; Congress has been harping 


needs for such audits, 


and now it 


posed to wipe them out suddenly. 
That Senator MCKELLAR might be i: 
ment with the movement to shift all 7 


general 


offices from Tennessee to 


Shoals is indicated in a part of his ou 
ing of Mr. Lilienthal at a recent Senat 
ing. Part of that questioning, tak 
the Senate record, follows: 

“Mr. McKe rar. Did the Congress au 
the moving of the offices of the T. V. A ; 
Florence and Sheffield to Knoxville? 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. I’m afraid I did 1 


the question 


“Mr. McKEttar. Did the Congress aut! 
the moving of the offices of the T. V. A 
Florence or Sheffield to Knoxville? 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. Ch, the headquart: 

“Mr. McKELiar. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. Well, the law pr 
that—I have forgotten the phrasing e: 


but the—— 


“Mr. McKEttar. Wait until I get th: 
“Mr. LILIENTHAL. The principal offic 
is the expression—the principal office 


be at or near Muscle Shoals 


lished other offices all over the valley wh 
would be most economical and esta! 
the large and main administrative off 


Knoxville. 


“Mr. McKetrar. That is the chief offic: 
the company, is it not? 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. We were advised that 
provision of the law was the same as that 


“Mr. McKEttar. And personally I 
like very much for you to be at Knoxvi 
but as I read the law you began violati: 
when you moved it from Muscle Shoals, t 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, to Knoxville.” 


The Chattanooga News-Free Press: 
PUBLIC INTEREST OR PERSONAL FEUD 


One external war should be enough 
for the nation to tackle at one time 

It is unfortunate that the war on 
T. V. A., which has Washington siz 


should have been launched at a period \ 
every national production resource need 


be in use at top capacity for victory 


T. V. A. war is sure to curtail productio: 
this section for the moment, whatever it 


eventual effect. 


This newspaper has differed with Chair 
man David Lilienthal, of the T. V. A., 
numerous occasions, but the present « 


4 


paign against him by Senator Kenn! 
MCKELLaR apparently is an episode in 
feud between them, the Senator’s m 
being to vent his personal hatred 1 
than serve the public interest. 


In principle, Senator McKetrar is r 


There are far too many Federal ag‘ 
handling Federal money over which Con 
though responsible for the country’s fin: 


under the Constitution, has 
Since the New Deal went in, the Govern! 
has steadily shifted frcm a people’s go' 


no cor 


ment, through the legislative branch 


the Supreme Court, to a government by 
executive and his appointed bureaucrats 

In the case of T. V. A., however, ' 
should be a dividing line to permit of sm 


handling of the Authority’s business. 
purveyor of power, the Authority must bh 
as the President originally prescribed ! 


something of the flexibility of a private co! 


We have estab 


Baca 


So 

















it cannot serve the Valley. 
thus being engaged in a 
iness enterprise, involving promo- 
salesmanship, and research, has to sub- 
ry sale and every appointment cf an 

‘ yee to Congressional red tape, it is not 
tl ts work would soon be in a 


ly that its 





snarl 
anxiety to make a big showing out 


erations, Mr. Lilienthal has pro- 


V.A O} t 
i exactly like the head of a big cor- 
1 would do. How he tried to evade 


act 


n with the local power board and 
ith the V. O. W. plant direct is a matter 
nant memory here. At the same time, 
this very to make a showing, 
h it necessitates frequent assertions cf 

hts, that tends to make a successful, 


aesire 





d-looking organization out of T. V. A. 

is dificult to conceive that Senator Mc- 

I sn, through support of the Bankhead 

nent, will enter what amounts to a 

against his own State. If the 

T. V. A. headquarters is moved from Knox- 

y some 1,500 employees will be lost to that 

( When the blow falls in Chattanooga 

the same amendment, not less than 

1 employees, many of them fine, civic- 

ied citizens, will be moved to the Muscle 

Shoals area. Both Knoxville and Chatta- 

1 will have office buildings vacant and 

I y homes without occupants. Chatta- 

I 1 can ill afford to lose the T. V. A. folk 

v have been adopted thoroughly as Chat- 
tanocgans 


It will be necessary, if the amendment 
passes, for the T. V. A. to build hundreds of 
new homes and a number of office buildings 
in the Muscle Shoals area, a needless expense 
to the Government of millions of dollars, as 
well as using tons of critical material. Sen- 

r McKetrar is quoted as saying frankly the 

nal act provides that the headquarters 
be placed in “the immediate vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals” and that means Tennessee 
cannot legally have the headquarters. In 
other words, if Chattanooga were in Alabama, 
at this distance, it would be “in the immedi- 

vicinity,” but since Chattanooga is in 
Tennessee, it is ruled out. That is a peculiar 
I ion for a Tennessee Senator to take. 

It is entirely possible that the potential 
€ ts of the Bankhead-McKellar campaign 
have been exaggerated; but at this distance 
from the Capital and here in the heart of the 
al which will be directly affected, it seems 
a fine time to let well enough alone. 


The Memphis Press-Scimitar and the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, and all other 
Scripps-Howard papers carried the fol- 
lowing editorial on March 13: 

KEEP T. V. A. OUT OF POLITICS 
or McKEtuiar, of Tennessee, is a vig- 
fighter. Sometimes he is found in 
praiseworthy crusades for the public interest 
nd for the prerogatives of Congress. But 


wena 


he is a patronage hunter, and it is in that 
role that we find him waging a fight year 
atter year on Chairman David E. Lilienthal 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a fight 
which now become a personal vendetta, will 


succeed this year unless friends of good 
government stop the rampaging Tennesseean. 
enator McKELLar has not been able to dic- 
appointments in T.V.A. Appointments 
have been made on merit without regard to 
iltics 
senator McKetriar has put into the inde- 
dent offices appropriation bill a require- 
nt that T. V. A. revenues must go into the 
esury’s general fund, a requirement that 
nate approval be required for all em- 
yees with salaries of $4,500 or more, and 
her provisions that would hamstring T. 
V.A 
The danger is that some Senators and 
Congressmen will mistake the McKellar pro- 
posal for a part of the present wholesome 
movement by Congress to reassert its im- 


r 


portance, responsibility, 
just the reverse. 
Congress was functioning in a statesman- 
like way when it set up T. V. A., laid down 
its objectives and its method of operation, 
and then allowed it to function 
ness corporation, managing its 


and dignity. It is 


busi- 


funds, 


as a 


own 





free from Washington bureaucracy and free 
rom national and local politics. Congress, 
which is commendably looking toward mod- 


ernization to 
and prest 
dividual 

be 


give itself colle 
ige equal to the ability of 
Members, should not take a step 
ickward in the matter of T. V. A. 

Mr. McKeELxiar is not opposed to public 
power; he merely wants to control it per- 
sonally. His proposel will bring back a 
single private company. It will merely make 
a mess of the public’s investment. 





ive eiiciency 





its in- 


not 








Analysis of the Operation of Petroleum 
Administrative Orders 1 and 5 and 
Directive 59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eastern Petroleum Import- 
ers Conference is a group of independent 
distributors and dealers in petroleum 
products located in the east coast area, 
This organization has prepared the fol- 
lowing analysis of the workings of some 
of the orders issued by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War and the manner in 
which those orders have favored the 
major integrated oil companies and 
worked to the detriment of independent 
companies in this _ business. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this report 
with my remarks in the REcorp: 


The following is an outline of the initia- 
tion, development, operation, and adminis- 
tration of Petroleum Administrative orders 
Nos. 1 and 5, and directive 59, all issued by 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 

Directive 59 is chronologically first. It was 
evolved in the summer of 1942 for the ex- 
press purpose of alleviating the transporta- 
tion facilities shortage by allocating supplies 
of principal petroleum products in the east 
coast States among those who are first in 
the line of distribution. Prior to its issu- 
ance on September 25, 1942, the Petroleum 
Administration for War (at that time Office 
of the Petroleum Coordinator) had appoint- 
ed in each one of its designated districts cer- 
tain advisory committees made up of out- 
standing executives from primarily major oil 
companies. In each one of the districts there 
was appointed by Ickes a general committee 
with a chairman, the c’ her members of which 
were chairmen of standing committees for 
the production, refining, transportation, and 
marketing of petroleum. The general com- 
mittee with its four standing committees was 
to function purely as an advisory group with- 
in each district. In district 1 which com- 
poses the east coast the chairman of the gen- 
eral committee was J. A. Brown, president of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Originally the 
members of his committee and the members 
of the standing committees were executives 
from major integrated oil companies. It was 
this group which in the summer of 1942 set 
about to develop a plan for the pooling of 
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terminal and transportation facilities in 





or- 
der to expedite the utilization of sub ut 
overland means of transportation. Secretly 
and behind closed 4 s this little group 
worked on their plan. Naturally any plar 
which evolved from their meetings would 
provide f them be in the m dvan- 
tageous posi } ineir ¢ n W I - 
ently to preserve first and foremost é 
ition and sec lly to promul- 
ga r Government subsidy to com- 
pe for increased transportation 
costs. The manifestation of these plans was 
Petroleum directive 59, issued by the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and Pe - 
leum compensatory adjustments regulation 
No. 1 issued by the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration 


lependent jobbers, intermediate suppli- 
asOline and fuel-oil dealers were not 
informed 


Inc 
ers, 


of the preparation of the plans 
nor were they given an opportunity to share 
in the making of the plans More recently 





subcommittees have been appointed on which 
there are one or two independent oil men. 
However, at the time the plan was originated 
only the big integrated companies had any- 
thing to do with it 

The committees above named and men- 
tioned were limited to their own sphere of 
operation to such an extent that a special 


committee was needed which would overlap 
the functions of all of the committees in 
order to provide for the proposed distribution 
plan. This committee was appointed as the 
Subcommittee on Supplies and Distribution. 
It might be well to mention that 





its chair- 


man is Mr. S. B. Eckert, vice president of 
the Sun Oil Co.; Jacob Blaustein, American 
Oil Co.; J. D. Collins, Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co.; W. L. Faust, vice president of So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co.; R. R. Griffin, Shell Oil 
Co.; J. A. Kelly, Cities Service Oil Co.; W. H. 
Kershaw, the Texas Co.; Wiley L. Moore, 
Wofford Oil Co. (owned by the Pure Oil Co.); 
O. D. Robinson, Republic Oil Co.; H. G. Shad, 


Atlantic Refining Co.; 
dent, Gulf Oil Corporation; C. F 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; A. E 
Sinclair Refining Co 
Refining Co 


W. A. Slater, vice presi- 
Smith, 
Watts 
; Russell A. Keck, Kendall 
* and the one nonma)« r oil com- 
pany executive, J. W. Scott, of Buckley & 
Scott Ut lities Co., Watertown, Mass 

This committee appointed by the general 
commi which derives its existence from 
P. A. W. is not truly a governmental body. 
The only compensation received by its mem- 
bers are the respective salaries they receive 
from their company, yet this committee was 
given carte blanche authority and respon- 
sibility for the operation of the supply and 
distribution directive 59. They h up 
operating groups in offices in New York Cit; 


ttee 


ve set 





for the general operation of the plan and 
have also established offices in each of the 
six zones of district 1, all of the employees 
of which are from major oil companies and 
who receive their only remuneration from 
such major oil companies paid into pool 


and thence to them. 
Directive 59 


as administered by this Supply 
and Distributi t 


n Committee and its operat- 


ing groups, is outlined briefly as follow: 
District 1, comprising 17 Ea Coast 
States and the District of Columbia, was 
divided into 6 zones. For each zone the 
operation is identical; therefore, the detailed 
operation will be given for only 1 zone. 
All those oil companies which were i rt- 





ing petroleum into that zone from the Mid- 
west or Southwest (P. A. W. district 
and 3), and all companies refining pe 
troleum within the zone in the year 1941 
are considered to be original suppliers. The 
total sales of original suppliers for the year 
1941 were divided into each original supplier's 
ales to determine the percentage that each 
original supplier is entitled to of all petro- 
leum sales. Each of the original supp! 


rs 
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is charged with the responsibility of import- 
ing or refining as much petroleum products 
as they can for the zone. Several days prior 
to the Ist of each month they file with the 
Supply and-Distribution Committee a pro- 
posed schedule showing what amount of the 
various petroleum products they will have 
available within the zone. The Supply and 
Distribution Committee then adds up these 
figures for all of the original suppliers, de- 
ducts out that which will be needed for 
military purposes, and gives for the month 
in question each original supplier his per- 
centage what is left. The result 
of this computation is termed to be the orig- 
inal supplier's allocation for the month. 





share of 


Each original supplier then nominates 
what portion of this allocation for the zone 
he wishes to withdraw for sale within each 


one of the supply arers (a further geograph- 
ical breakdown of the zone). His discretion 
in making such nominations can, of course, 
be very influenced by his wishes as 
to what sections he wants to make available 
the greatest amount of petroleum products 
and as to where he might have the greatest 
profit After the nominations to the supply 
areas, the original supplier can also use his 
discretion to distribute as equitably as pos- 
sible these products to secondary suppliers, 
jobbers, distributors, dealers, and consumers. 
The importation of petroleum products to 
the various points within the zone is for the 
most part by overland means (pipe line, rail- 
road tank cars, barge, transport trucks). The 
use of these transportation facilities runs the 
cost of delivery from crigin point to destina- 
tion far above the former pre-war tanker 
cost. Under the petroleum compensatory 
reculation No. 1 of the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration each original supplier is entitled to 
compensation for these increased costs on 
the following basis: The normal cost of 
tanker distribution is subtracted from the 
present cost, the difference being the amount 
which can be claimed as subsidy. Thus, in 
actuality, all original suppliers get a laid- 
down cost for product the same as the com- 
puted pre-war normal. To finance this plan 
the Office of Price Administration authorized 
increases in the price on all principal 
petroleum products. In most sections of 
district No. 1 these increases amount to 30 
cents per barrel on residual fuel, 1.5 cents 
per gallon on fuel oils, and 1.2 cents per 
gallon on gasoline. These increases were 
reflected in the price paid by the consumer 
and reflected on back through to the original 
supplier who is required to pay into the 
Defense Supplies Corporation petroleum 
compensatory pool the entire amount of this 
authorized revenue increase. The revenues 
so collectec by Defense Supplies Corporation 
are used to pay the transportation subsidy. 
At the present time it is understood that the 
plan is self-liquidating. Any other supplier 
than an original supplier is denied the right 
to secure this subsidy unless his request is 
recommended to the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration by the Petroleum Administration 
for War which, due to its constitution and 
staff personnel, is most usually disinclined. 
Under the operation of this directive 59 
there are many evils which adversely affect 
not only the independent petroleum opera- 
tors but also the public at large. As stated 
before each original supplier has an alloca- 
tion which he is to receive either by import- 
ing the products himself or by having the 
products assigned to him from some other 
supplier who happened to bring in more than 
his allocation. Each original supplier is en- 
couraged by the directive to import or refine 
nore than what he needs so that the sur- 
plus might be made available for others who 
are not in as favorable a position. But there 
is one thing lacking in this plan, 1. e., suffi- 
cient financial incentive. The original sup- 
plier who has made available more than his 


greatly 





allocation must deliver to other original sup- 
pliers with less than their allocation on a 
formula price prescribed in the directive 
which allows only a small handling charge 
and no visible profit other than that which 
might be enjoyed at the source through the 
production of crude oil and the refining of 
the product. Since this incentive was lack- 
ing the east coast of the United States has 
never received as much petroleum as it might 
have. 

Since the physical product made available 
within district 1 has never been as much 
as it could have been it is obvious that some 
petroleum suppliers either original or sec- 
ondary were unable to secure enough product 
to take care of their committed requirements. 
The only check on original suppliers for the 
distribution of product to their secondary 
suppliers and dealers is a monstrous order, 
Petroleum Administrative Order 1, which 
merely says that they should distribute the 
product equitably. Each original supplier 
has interpreted this order as he himself 
wished with the result that no two original 
suppliers used the same method for deter- 
mining equitable distribution. Discrimina- 
tion became rampant. Original suppliers 
were wont to think more favorably of their 
direct business sold through their own owned 
and controlled facilities than they were of the 
business done by their jobbers and distribu- 
tors. 

The foremost reason for this is that in 
direct operations they would make sales at 
wholesale with an operating cost for dis- 
tribution of approximately 11 cents a gallon, 
whereas to jobbers and distributors by con- 
tract and custom they were obligated to sell 
the product at from 2 to 2% cents below the 
wholesale price. Jobbers and distributors 
therefore found themselves in the position 
of being unable to secure their fair share of 
their original supplier's allocation. The nor- 
mal inclination for those jobbers and dis- 
tributors who were ingenious was to develcp 
additional sources cf supply through their 
own negotiations directly with independent 
refiners in areas outside of district one. 
Many of these developed means of trans- 
portation and were successful in importing 
supplementary supplies. This condition nat- 
urally provoked the original suppliers; how- 
ever, some of the original suppliers them- 
selves tock advantage of this loophole and 
connived to have their jobbers import prod- 
ucts from such original suppliers’ refineries 
in districts two or three with the under- 
standing that the jobber would make the 
prcduct available to the original supplier and 
give him an extra amount over and above 
what his allocation entitled him to. Nat- 
urally with such a condition increasing, the 
entire cartelized plan (directive 59) was 
threatened. Some of the larger participants 
in the directive threatened the Supply and 
Distribution Committee with complete with- 
drawal from the plan if the importation by 
secondary suppliers was not halted. Rather 
than to have the plan collapse the committee 
amended an old order, P. A. O. 5, by rewriting 
it to prohibit anyone from bringing in pe- 
troleum products to district 1 by barge 
or tank car except by special permission or 
unless the individual was complying with 
and a member of directive 59 group. It is 
important at this time to touch upon the 
difference between a directive (No. 59) and 
an order (No. 5). 

Originally, under the Office of the Petro- 
leum Coordinator, recommendations were 
made to the industry. Certain members of 
the O. P. C. staff felt that the word “reconr- 
mendation” was not as strong as the word 
“directive.” Therefore subsequent to the 
issuance of some 56 recommendations all 
future such regulations were termed direc- 
tives. A directive does not have the force 
of law. Directive 59 in question is merely 
permissive in that it provides a plan whereby 
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the oil industry can collude and work ¢ 
gether without fear of prosecution - 
the Federal antitrust laws. The 

for this directive is derived from the s i 
War Powers Act in which the Presid: 
thorized to allovate or ration shor 
modities. The power of the President 
ing been delegated to the War P ' 
Board, this directive is certified by D M 
Nelson, Chairman, War Production | 

to be essential to the war effort des 

beliefs to the contrary by the Depar 
Justice. Throughout the directive al 
provisions are phrased in words of 


rather than “must.” Up until a 
amendment of this directive there 
requirement that any Governm« 


sentative approve or authorize the 

done under this directive by the Su 
Distribution Committee. However 

cent amendment in the committe 
insistence of the Department of Ju 

visions were added which requir t 
representative of the Petroleum Ad: ° 
tration for War to be present at all te 
tee activities and that all action: 2 
committee be considered only as 1 ‘ 
mendations to P. A. W. or collabor: 

P. A. W. This is the first instance 
actual governmental control within t - 
rective. Nevertheless, all those cor 

with the directive do so voluntaril: 

there are no penalties provided for un 
directive for noncompliance. 

An order is not a permissive and h 
force of law in that it contains a | ° 
sion for penalty of fine or impris 
P. A. O. 5 is such an instrument. A 
written it says that for all shipn 
petroleum to district 1 exclusive of > 
under directive 59 permits must he s 1, 
which permits are to be issued if the t : 
portation to be used is efficient and the 
product is needed at the point of d 
tion but this is not the way it operat ‘ 
person who does not comply with dir 
59 (a permissive) and who brings in petro- 
leum product to district 1 is automa 
in violation of P. A.O.5. One must rec 
then that the Petroleum Administratio: 
War has used an order to give force of 
to a directive. Of course an applicatio 
be made for a permit but instead of ju 
such under the provisions laid down ir 
order the staff of P. A. W. judges it on wh 
or not the applicant is in compliance with 
provisions of directive 59. The order 
that if an applicant is using efficient 
portation and the product is needed at the 
point of destination a permit should be grant- 
ed. However applications have been d 
in writing for the reason that the app 
by receiving such product would havé 
than his directive 59 calculated sales posi- 
tion would entitle him to. 

Applications for this order are reviewed |! 
the New York district office staff of 
Petroleum Administration for War wh 
composed almost entirely of major-0oil 
pany employees. An independent’s ap} - 
tion is reviewed by a biased group. The en- 
tire staff of P. A. W. is primarily maj 
company men many of whom are still 
parsial salaries by their respective c 
panies and which staffs contemplate 
turning to full time employment by 
same major companies after the war 
whose thinking was and is constantly 
inevitably influenced by their backgrou 
and post-war ambitions which naturally ‘ 
partial to the interests of major compa 
and in discrimination against the n 
thousands of independent oil jobbers. Fi 
thermore an applicant has the right to ap} 
the denial of an application. His appeal! 
heard by an appeal board. The appeal board 
is made up of exactly the same identical ind'- 
viduals in the P. A. W. New York office who 
originally denied the appl’cation. Rathct 
than having the appeal heard by an impartiul 
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: group made up of a composite of all segments 
the petroleum industry an independent 
r is tried by his peer 

» the refusal of P. A. W. to grant applica- 
: ¢ to independent jobbers or to all yw them 
ss same right of importation as the original 
‘ suppliers the east-coast area is denied mil- 
lions of gallons of sorely needed petroleum 
Y ucts. The Petroleum Administration for 
War will say that the original suppliers will 
t ly too glad to bring in that which the 
fobbers were bringing in and in some in- 
st s they may do it. However the jobber 
mporting directly from the refinery 
sour ind by the original supplier stepping 
in as a middleman between the refiner and 
t jobber the jobber may be forced to pay 

a price as much as one-half cent higher. 
Now that the Big Inch pipe line has been 
completed for the transportation of crude 
to New York and Philadelphia harbor 
ineries and since the Little Inch pipe 
w delivering petrcleum to the New 
ia York av Philadelphia harbor areas and now 
. e submarine sinkings along our east coast 
> I virtually ceased and tankers in mcveas- 
quantities are being made available for 
cit in domestic use, there is obviously no 
er valid reason for the existence of an 


cation directive along the east coast 
shortage of petroleum is today principally 
tnaat of crude oil. Such shortage plus the 
shortage of transportation is Nation-wide and 
anplies to each and every State in the United 
Sates almost equally. Gascline and fuel- 
rationing has been extended Nation-wide, 
rhe system of coupon rationing is function- 
ing satisfactorily. There is not now nor has 
t e been any form of double rationing such 
as the allocation under directive 59 in that 
tion of the United States west of district 1. 
oleum suppliers both large and small 
ve survived very well in those areas with- 
t an allocation plan even though at this 
ry moment the major oil company men 
P. A. W. are proposing allocation plans in 
se areas. In the Midwest and Southwest 
where there are many more thou- 

s of jobbers than there are in district 1 

h proposals have met militant opposition. 
In view of all these circumstances that are 
w present and even upon the admission of 
ny of the executives of the large major oil 
mpanies there is no longer a need for an 
cation plan. Allocation under directive 59 
sdual rationing. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration is able through its coupon plan to 
adequately control consumer demand in dis- 
trict 1 and through the flow-back of their 
coupon system supplies can flow to the 
urces of coupon demand. 

In summary this is merely a brief outtine 
as to the actual operation of directive 59 with 
its various ramifications. There are many 
other phases including the means for cheat- 

z on the part of original suppliers among 
themselves which were not included in this 
outline to save further confusion. Additional 
f 
vic 
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d supplemental information can be pro- 
ied together with facts and evidence. 
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sentatives have been receiving a great 
nany communications relating to S. 1161, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. There 
has been so much misrepresentation of 
this proposed legislation that I have pre- 
pared a series of questions and answers 
Cealing with its specific provisions which 
I think will be helpful to Members of 
Congress in replying to letters relating to 
the health-insurance provisions of the 
bill. I ack unanimous c nt that this 
material be inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
rinted in the Recorp, as follows: 
QUESTIONS AND 

INSURANCE PR¢ 


ANSWERS ABOUT THE 
VISIONS OF 


E'EALTH= 


THE WAGNER-MUR- 


RAY-DINGELL BILL (TITLE 1X OF S. 1161 AND 
H. RB. 2861) 
1. Does the bill provide fo cialized 
medicine? 
No ioe term “socialized medicine” |! 


been loosely used for a number of years t¢ 
deseribe any changes in the prov 
medical services to which medico-politica 


leadership is opposed. If it were charged, 


, 
ision of 
} 
i 


more correctly, that the bill proposes to 
make medical services more nearly “soctal 
medicine” than they are today, that charge 


would be valid and would be a compliment 
to the bill 

2. If, as Dr. Fishbein 
torials in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, health conditions and the 
standards of medical service are higher in the 
United States than anywhere elre in the 
world, why is a change necessary? 

Dr. Fishbein presents a very favorable 
over-all picture. He neglects to state 
conditions are not nearly so satis‘actory ir 
pocr agricultural States, in rural regions 
wealthy States and in low-income sections « 
our large cities as national 
cate. Take, for example, 
maternal mortality rates. In 1941, while 45 
babies in the entire United S t 
birth for every 1,000 born alive, in tl 
the rate was 58. The rate for m 
died in childbirth was 60 percent I 
the Southern States than in New Yngland 
The number of Negro mothers who dicd 
when their babies were born was twice the 
number of white mothers. Twenty-five per- 
cent more mothers died in towns and 
lages with less than 10,000 population than 
in the cities with populations of 1(00,000 or 
more. 

We are proud of our steady reduction in 


declares in his edi- 


that 


statistics indi- 


the infant and 


1e South 
hers who 
1 


higher i 


Vii- 


deaths from tuberculosis. Here again, how- 
ever, the over-all favorable picture conceals 
many inequalities. In New York City one 
overcrowded district has a death rate frcm 


this cause which is 30 times the rate in more 
favored districts. 

Length of life is often considered a meas- 
ure of the health of the people. Yet statis- 
tics of life expectancy for males in pre-war 
years showed a number of countries in which 
the average future length of life was greater 
than in the United States. For example: 
At birth, life expectancy was greater in 8 
countries than in the United States. At age 
20, life expectancy in 12 countries exceeded 
that in the United States. At age 60, the 
United States was exceeded by at least 9 
countries. 

Most of these are health-insurance 
tries. In the United States, inability to pay 
the costs of medical care prevents a good 
many people from receiving the care they 
need and limits doctors in the kind and 
amount of care they can provide. People 
who don’t see a doctor don't get any kind 
of care—good or bad. Many doctors are un- 
able or unequipped because of the cost to the 


coune- 








patient to make use of t ents of 
medic cience wh Dr. F ‘ cribes 
o el ’ Pa tiex of « 

t ahh 
that their fathers or grand? 

3. The National iT C ee 
pamphlet says that re 8 
of the bill are enac will 
destroy the private in 
the United States.” 

This state vy nt is n + tru Tf € t 
enacted to law, phy a } 
practice 1 licine n h a i 
Th will have the « ce full 

1 und t sur e st yin- 
ing cat f patients paid for by Insu ) 
with care of insured pat d of t e 
who preter r re \ ly 
(that is, wit f tl - 
ance benefits), or of continu ‘ > 
full time utside the ur ‘ 


r 
I 


+ 


ical-care surance 
need to pay for their medical car r hospital- 
the time they becon x cau 


ns 


equital 
facilities.” Then 
to general practitioners is to be that w 
elected by the 
given 
In adopting 
guice jements, l 
eral is required to consult v e N 
Advisory Medical and Hospital Coun i 
which the medical profess vill be ie- 
quately represented through 
nominate he final « t 
arrangements must be approv the & I 
Security Board, a nonpolit group, whose 
chief concern will be to! ‘ that the 
working people of the Un ho p 
for their medical and I I h 
regular c 


for. 


local area 


these ai 
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said that the National Advisory 
Medical and Hospital Council will have no 
authority—will be merely a “puppet council.” 
Is this true? 


No. This is not true. This council has 
been given no final administrative authority, 
because a council of 17 persons is too large 
to do en effective job of administration. An 


explicit 


statement in the bill which bound the 





Surg General to fol'ow the advice of the 
advisory council in every instance wou!d 
hamper his freedom of action to an un- 
reasonabie extent. He is, however, bound to 
consult them on all matters of policy. The 
bill is expli and detailed in its Gescription 


of the ad 
Surgeon 


ninistrative policies on which the 
General authorized to act only 
after consultation with the council (see. 905). 

In nting the members of the advisory 


is 


appo 


council the Surgeon General is required to 

ect them from panels of names submitted 
by professional and other agencies and cr- 
ganizations concerned with medical services 
and ecucation, with the operation of hos- 
pitals and from cther persons, agencies, or 
organizations informed on the need for or 
provision cf medicai, hospital, or related serv- 
ices and bencfits. It will, therefore, be a 
council composed of experts in the various 
fields. No responsible administrator would 
dare to act contrary to the advice of an ad- 
visory council of this character on any mat- 
ter of importance unless he had adequate 


grounds on which he could defend his po- 
sition publicly 

8. Isn’t $3,000,000,000 a year an enormous 
amcunt of money to spend on medical care 
and hospitalization? 

Absolutely not. The sums of money to be 
ailocated to the medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion account will not for the most part repre- 
sent new expenditures. To the extent that 
they do—through budgeted insurance ex- 
penditures—the people will receive somewhat 
more service than they do today. Only to 
that extent will people spend any more for 
the types of services to be provided. 

Medical care ordinarily costs the people of 
this country in direct payments and through 
taxation about $4,000,000,000 a year. Direct 
expenditures by the people themselves 
amount to about $3,009,000,000. About two- 
thirds of this sum is now expended for the 
benefits which will be provided under the 
bill. 

Moreover, it is probable that the $3,000,- 
000,000 estimate made by the National 
Physicians’ Committee is rather high for the 
long run. Three percent of wages or earn- 
ings of all persons, up to the taxable maxi- 
mum of $3,000 a year, is to be allocated to 
the medical care and hospitalization account. 
How large the total amount received will be 
will depend upon the number of employed 
individuals and the size of pay rolls and 
other earnings. It may not amount to more 
than $1,800,000,000; it may run as high as 
$2,700,009,000. 

9. Is it true that the Surgeon General will 
assign all patients to all doctors? 

Certainly not. Patients will have free 
choice of all general practitioners within the 
system. Critics of the bill have misinter- 
preted paragraph 905 (11) of the bill in or- 
der to make this false statement. This par- 
agraph states that in localities where physi- 
cians are paid on a per capita basis, the Sur- 
geon General is authorized to distribute on a 
pro rata basis among the practitioners of 
the area those individuals who, even after 
they have been notified to do so, fail to select 
a genera! practitioner or those who have been 
refused by the doctor they select. Such indi- 
viduals will, of course, be free to make a 
change if they do not like the physicians to 
whom they have been referred. 

The purpose of this paragraph is to insure 
that in any area where the doctors have 
chosen to be paid on a per capita basis, they 
will actually get their full pay, even for the 
insured persons who have failed to make a 


selection or who, having made a selection 














(one or more times) have been unable to 
get any practitioner to accept them. In other 
words, this paragraph was included to protect 
the physician. It provides mainly for the 
assignment of dollars rather than of patients. 

10. Will the hospitalization provisions in 
the bill “destroy the voluntary hospital 
system’’? 

No. This is nonsense. Nothing in the bill 
provides for or would even permit any inter- 
ference in the internal management of any 
hospits private, public, or sectarian. All 
hospitals which meet acceptable standards— 
such standards as those utilized by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in determining 
whether or not hospitals shall be included in 
its annual register—would as a matter of 
course be included in the list of hospitals 
eligible to receive insured patiénts. In com- 
munities where hcspital facilities are sparse, 
there will undoubtedly be common sense 
relaxation of these standards. There is ex- 
plicit prevision in the bill for this (915 (f)). 
The object is to make hospital care more 
aveilable to people—not less available. 

The assurance of adequate funds through 
the hospitalization benefits should enabie 
hospitals to improve their facilities. The 
type of records which will be required will 
be no more difficult for hospitals to keep-- 
perhaps less difficult—than those required by 
the B'ue Cross plans. 

11. Will the provisions for grants-in-aid 
for medical’ education mean that medical 
education will be “controlled” by the Surgeon 
General ard that he will dictate which men 
and women may become medical students? 

Of course not. The provisions of section 
1111 of the bill give the Surgeon General no 
such authority. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to provide needed funds for the stimu- 
lation and support of research and medical 
education. Projects must be initiated by the 
medical schools and research foundations 
themselves. Such requests must, of course, 
be approved by the Surgeon General after 
consultation with the advisory council, to 
make sure that public funds are wisely spent. 

This provision was put in the bill as a 
result of suggestions made by the medical 
profession in regard to the earlier Wagner 
health bill. It seems only proper that the 
people who profit so much by the advance- 
ments of medical science and improvements 
in medital education should contribute in 
this way to these desirable ends. 

12. Is it true that the insurance fund would 
be used to take over medical schools and 
hospitals? 

Of course not. There is absolutely nothing 
in the bill which would authorize or even 
permit this. Nothing in the bill permits in- 
terference in the internal management of 
either medical schools or hospitals. The pay- 
ment of hospital benefits to hospitals and of 
grants-in-aid to medical schools will provide 
a financial security that many institutions 
have never before possessed. This assurance 
of necessary funds should strengthen and 
stimulate them to do more effective work 
than they kave ever done before, without in 
any way giving up independence and freedom 
of action. 

13. Is it true that the enactment of the bill 
will plunge the physicians into political 
slavery? 

his statement has been made by oppo- 
nents of the bill to confuse and disturb 
physicians and others. There is nothing 
political about the Social Security Board or 
about the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. The Social Se- 
curity Board is not governed by politics. Its 
members have term appointments which do 
not coincide with Presidential elections. The 
Surgeon General's is also a term appoint- 
ment. The United States Public Health 
Service has a long and honorable record of 
almost 150 years. Many of the advances in 
public health which the editorials in certain 
medical journals credit to the private prac- 
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titioners of medicine have been stimulateq 
by the activities of the Public Health Service 
and by similar public agencies. 

14. Is it true that under the hospitaliza. 
tion provisions of the bill people will not be 
able to choose their hospitals? 

People do not usually have free choice 
of hospitals today. Ordinarily, they e¢ 
the hospital in which the physician treating 
them has a staff appointment. Sometim 
they have a choice of two or more hospit 
in the community. They will have the same 
freedom under the provisions of the bil] 
They will have as much free choice of hos- 
pitals as they have today under the B) 
Cross plans. All hospitals of good stand 
will undoubtedly elect to receive insured | 
tients in order to obtain the assurance of 
guaranteed income which will be availal 
to them. 

15. Will people be obliged to take any a: 
the insurance system tells them to, 
bill becomes law? 

Certainly not. The bill expressly provi 
free choice of general practitioners (sec 
(2)). Ordinarily, a patient will go to a 
cialist only on the recommendation of 
physician. This is for the protection of t 
patient. Most people should see a gene 
practitioner first before théy go to a special- 
ist. The patient who goes to a special 
on the advice of a physician is likely to | 
taken care of more satisfactorily than if he 
follows the suggestion of a neighbor or picks 
out a name in the telephone book. 

16. The bill says the Surgeon General can 
limit the number of patients a physician 
will be allowed to treat. Won't this keep 
people from having the doctor of their cho 

Not any more than at present when tl 
patient chooses a doctor who already has all 
the patients he can take care of. This pro- 
vision in the bill (905 (10)) is merely per- 
missive. It states that “the Surgeon General 
may prescribe maximum limits to the num- 
ber of potential beneficiaries for whom a 
practitioner may undertake to furnish medi- 
cal benefits * * *.” It does not require 
him to do so. Protection of patients and 
doctors was the only purpose in giving the 
Surgeon General permission to set a maxi- 
mum. Such a maximum would undoubtedly 
be the largest number of persons whom on: 
doctor could take care of satisfactorily. It 
would therefore be a larger number than 
doctors ordinarily take care of. As a result, 
this provision, if the Surgeon General found 
it wise to establish it, would rarely, if ever, 
interfere with the guaranteed freedom of in- 
sured persons to choose their own doctors 

17. Will the enactment of the bill result 
in the deterioration of medical practice? 

On the contrary, it should improve the 
standards of medical practice. Many doctors 
are hampered today in their treatment o! 
patients by the inability of the patient to 
pay for special diagnostic and treatment ser- 
vices he requires. The provisions for con- 
sultant and specialist services, for hospital 
care, and for X-ray and laboratory services 
as benefits under title IX of the bill will m« 
that doctors can make use of these services 
whenever they consider it advisable, without 
considering the patient's pocketbook. 

18. Doesn’t the phrase “with such ru) 
and reguiations as may be prescribed” uscd 
in section 905 of the bill mean that the Sur- 
geon General will have too much power? 

This phrase was emphasized in the natio1 
physicians committee pamphlet and has be: 
frequently quoted in other criticisms of the 
bill to convey just this impression. No ad- 
ministrator can administer without settir 
up certain rules and regulations. It is : 
phrase commonly used in bills. It has no 
sinister significance. It merely gives the ad- 
ministrator the power to establish necessary 
administrative measures. He cannot use the 
rules and regulations to act contrary to the 
other provisions of the bill 

19. Newspaper advertising against the bill, 
sponsored by medical and drug groups, says 




















7 people must depend 

i or V is paid by the Govern- 

t and is presumably working 8 hours a 

instead of 24." Won't this make it very 

d for people to get a doctor if they need 

ight or on holidays? 

Certainly not Any such idea is nonsense 

i an insult to the medical profession 

is not one statement in the bill which 

mplies that doctors are to work any 

‘ified number of hours) Many a doctor 

answers a patient's call today has no 

1 when, or whether, he will be paid for his 

ices. Why should we assume that doc- 

will look after their patients less con- 

tiously when they know they will be paid 

they do today when payment is often 

blematical? 

20. Does the bill place “in the hands of one 

he Surgeon General of the Public 

Ith Service-—-the power and authority 

* * *©* to designate which doctors can be 
lists?” 

This is the kind of question which can't be 

s ed with a flat “yes” or “no.” The bill 

ovides that in determining what services 

i which practitioners shall be compensated 

the higher rates of payment as specialist 

rvices and specialists—solely for the pur- 

poses of rates of compensation under the in- 

surance program-—-the Surgeon General is to 

establish general standards for this purpose, 

ut only after consultation with the 16 mem- 

bers of the advisory council, and by utilizing 

he standards and certificetions already de- 

veloped by the agencies set up by the doctors, 
themselves. 


Justice for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to follow the logical consequences of the 
repeal of the Chinese Exeiusion Act, then, 
indisputably, the argument forces itself 
upon our consciousness that the people 
of India and their descendants are de- 
serving of no less equal and equitable 
trectment. 

But leaving aside the potent arguments 
that from the Chinese have been re- 
moved the unconscionable stigma of 
“lesser breed”, and leaving aside the 
equally unanswerable argument that the 
soldiers of India have bravely fought a 
common foe on the battle fronts of 
Burma, Italy, north Africa and against 
the Japanese in southeastern Asia, a 
higher morality demands that we prove 
to ourselves, and to our allies, all our al- 
lies, that our preachments of democracy 
are not empty tenets. We cannot, on 
one hand, revile the Nazi theories of ra- 
cial supremacy, and, on the other, ignore 
the sinister implication of our immigra- 
tion legislation that bars one people and 
not another, restrictions based on no 
moral or ethical ground save that of a- 
man’s origin. 

We are paying a bitter price to learn 
the lesson of the interdependence of the 
world and its inhabitants. We fight in 
brotherhood, recognizing our mutual 
debts. Can we not underscore the broth- 
erhood away from the death-drenched 
battlefields? 


| 


i 
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Practically, the amendment of the pro- 
visions of section 11 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, will make per- 
missive tiie admission of somewhat less 
than 100 Indians annually. 

The hue and cry that will rise in oppo- 
sition to the proposed establishment of 
an immigration quota for Indians and 
their right to citizenship, making much 
of the competitive labcr argument and 
of the evils of widening immigraiion 
legislation, have, therefore, no validity, 
no foundation in fact. 

It is not a special privilege we accord 
the Indians in establishing for them an 
immigration quota, nor is it an act of 
condescension from our fevored heights 
It would be, rather, the acknowledgment 
of our sincerity in our batile cries, a re- 
newal in the faith of our founders. 

Moreover, and while this thought can- 
not take precedence over our American 
basic principles of equity and justice 


for all, the decisive, overt act of plecir 
the Indians within the embrace of our 
immigration-qucta laws, on the basis 


comparable to those of the oth 
and citizenship, will rob the Axis of their 
most telling barbed weavon on the bat 
of psychological warfare. But were it a 
time of peace, we could do no !ess 

For these reasons, I have this day in- 
troduced a bili to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United 


r peoples, 


d States and the nat- 
uralization of natives, and descendant 
of natives, of India, a copy of 
follows: 


vhich bill 


A bill to authorize the admission into the 
United States and the naturelization of 
natives and descendants of natives, of India 
Be it enacted, etc., That. notwithstanding 

any provision of law to the contrary, natives 

of India, and persons descended from natives 
of India, may enter the United States (1) as 
immigrants allocated to the quota for India 

computed under the provisions of section 11 

of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended 

(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 211), and (2) 

as nonquota immigrants under section 4 (b), 

(dad), (e), and (f) of such act, as amended 

(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 204). A pref- 

erence up to 75 percent of the quota for 

India shall be given to natives of India resi- 

dent in India. As used in this section the 

term “India” includes the dependencies of 

India. 
fxec. 2. So much of section 303 of the Na- 

tionality Act of 1940, as amended, as precedes 

the proviso is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 303. The right to become a natural- 
ized citizen under the provisions of this act 
shall extend only to white persons, persons 
of African nativity or descent, descendants of 
races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere, 

Chinese persons or persons of Chinese 

descent, and natives of India and depend- 

encies thereof.” 





Protection of Congressional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Record an article from the Detroit Time 
of March 10 entitled “Bridges Asks Cru- 





sade To Protect Our Congressional Gov- 
ernment.” 

This is an account of the s] h I made 
in the Senate on March 9 

There being no obie », the cle 
w: Jered to be printed in RECORD 
as I 
Bripces ASKS CRUSADE TO Protect O 

GRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT 
EprTor’s NoTE Followir re excel from 
Senator STYLE - 
y HH 
fi S ye rda 

oO we ti M he 
Ss i it ut 
Wwe T t - 
< rit ry ve 

! n d 
u t l ir 

rh t old 
1 Demot t Sen- 
He s K a s 

a i 
or 
: the ‘ ‘ ( . 
t ed St i i ns 
b the P d ( \ It 

f him a particular use 
r iad, f so mar ‘ 

Wi 1 lé or ioul p y 
th I der ss S 

( eve wher we l 
the drama of our colleague's I to 
be « utly hoped that the \ I N 
to und nd its deep ! 

Tl will grasp, I tru t ‘ ? 
the d nd integrit ( he 
Ser f 1 Kentucky ; ng 
u uals His } I 
fe ire, was to protect t bi 1 
of our Federal Government—because he 
knov e | t of Ame c C- 

If were true s e Presic t ha 
cl 1 i his veto of the t nd « 
tco many previous occasio! this Con- 
gress is 1 a genuinely repr ntative body 
but an instrument of ‘greed and ‘special 
privilege,” it would mean th ir democ- 
racy is corrupt at heart. And that we know 
each of us in his private cor ence, to be 
profoundly untrue 

“Reduced to its simplest tert the ques- 
tion raised by political events in ths last 
three administrati 

“Shall Congress continue t ke the lav 
of the land or shall that ral i be 
transferred, in large measure if not en 
to the Executive? 

“Shall Congress, as the most dire and 
most sensitive instrume! of the popular 
will, be permitted to play its « titutional 
role, or shall it be reduced and degraded 
into a blotter for the thought ] hes 
and purposes of the exec 

“Let us be forewarned: If Congre whether 
by connivance with the Ex ve or by de- 
fault, loses the full force of its law-making 
functions American democracy is finished. I 
am weighing my words. I dare pose the mat- 
ter so sharply because I consider the issue 


too vital for double-talk and evasi 

“What we have witnessed in these critical 
years is not simply an attempt of the Execj- 
tive to influence and shape legisl n. It 
has been, in effect, a consistent attempt by 
the Executive to legislate 


“Through the mechanisms f Executive 
orders, arbitrary edicts by ay intive officials, 
directives flowing in tumult is abundance 
from the various executive agt es, decisions 
have been made which have the force and 
the function of law Repeatedly, the Execu- 
tive has sought to accomplish, by adminis- 
trative fiat, resul that have not been au- 
thorized—or that have been specifically re- 
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“We are all aware of the unprecedented 
extent to which the President has concen- 
trated the spending power of this Govern- 
ment in executive hands. What makes his 
recent veto of the tax law, and especially the 
strange language in which it was couched, 
s0 significant and so alarming is that it raises 
the danger of Presidential concentration of 





the taxing power as well. 

“But each of us knows and the country 
knows that the control of the Nation’s purse 
strings must remain firmly in the grip of 
Congress. To do less is to court disaster, 
The to-do about the tax veto was therefore 
both justified and wholesome. 


“We cannot permit this President or any 
President, whether we get a New Deal or a 
new deck, to intrude upon the taxing and 
spending functions of Congress. 

“The greatest danger that confronts the 
American democratic system at this time is 
that powers handed to certain administra- 
tive bodies for definite purposes and for what 
we thouzht were specific periods of time may 
be exercised too long or even in perpetuity 
Because it is the greatest danger, it is also 
the greatest challenge to our sense of vigi- 
lance 

“Official agencies have a tendency to en- 
trench themselves and perpetuate themselves. 
That is human nature and, more to the point, 
that is in the nature of power itself. Author- 
ity loaned for a given time becomes a habit. 
It takes on the psychology of permanence. 
Rare indeed is the administrative body that 
can be left free to fix its own life span. The 
emergency which may have brought it into 
being somehow is never liquidated. 

“Are the President, the W. P. B., the W.L. B., 
and the rest of the alphabet bureaus to con- 
tinue sending forth thousands of directives 
‘with the force of law long after hostilities are 
over? 

“Is our economy to remain in its wartime 
straitjacket, or some new one that may be 
designed by these bureaus, until the official 
guardians themselves decide when, if ever, to 
release us? 

“That certainly was not the intent of Con- 
gress in voting wartime authorities to the 
administration. 

“It seems to me, and to many others, of 
the utmost importance that Congress should 
apply itself without further delay to the ur- 
gent problem of setting a juridical terminus 
upon all wartime powers. We dare not, if 
we value our constitutional Government, 
leave any margins of doubt or any unclarity 
on this matter. 

“At a time when national unity is of such 
paramount value, it is truly heartbreaking 
that an unprecedented competition in the do- 
main of legislation should have been set up 
by the executive branch of the Government. 

“It is deeply to be deplored that attacks not 
only on the actions but on the intentions of 
Congress should have become almost Second 
nature for the President and a portion of his 
political entourage. 

“I am thoroughly convinced that the bal- 
ance can be restored, unity achieved, not by 
appeasement of the President but by ordered 
and self-respecting restoration of the full 
rights and total functions of Congress. 

“Some months ago, I read an article on Con- 
gress by the eminent historian, Prof. Charles 


A. Beard. After citing some ripe samples of 
the abuse against Congress, Professor Beard 
wrote: 


“If such statements are true, their repre- 
sentative government is dead in the United 
States. And, more ominous still, the people 
of the United States, who elect these Sena- 
tors and Representatives, are incapable of 
self-government. In that case, what have we 
to look forward to except one-man tyranny 
of some variety?’ 

“Of course, he denied that those accusa- 
tions had any truth in them and concluded 
with words that sum up what I tried to convey 
today: 
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“*The faults of our Congress,’ Professor 
Beard wrote, ‘are, in the last analysis, our 
faults. We cannot kill off Congress without 
committing suicide as a democratic nation. 
We cannot hamstring Congress without ham- 
stringing our own American civilization. 
American talents should be concentrated on 
the problem of maintaining and improving 
constitutional government in America—the 
most precious institution of liberty, the most 
certain bulwark against servitude that we, 
as @ people, possess.’ 

“I regard the reestablishment of the full 
functions of Congress as the most important 
single domestic problem facing the American 
people, and I know that many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate share this view. 

“I call upon you all, I plead with you, to 
join with me in a crusade to safeguard con- 
gressional government without reference to 
party or to differences on other issues. 

“Only thus can we leave our own republic 
as we found it, a government of three co- 
ordinated branches working in unity and har- 
mony under the genius of our Constitution.” 





The Fourth Term—Debate in Print Be- 
tween Hon. James M. Mead, of New 


York, and Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ConcRESsIonaL REc- 
orD, Town Meetings in Print, published in 
the Washington News Digest. This town 
meeting is a debate in print between the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Meap] and myself on the subject of 
should there be a fourth term? 

As might be expected, my answer to the 
question is “No,” while that of the Sena- 
tor from New York is “Yes.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHOULD THERE BE A FouRTH TERM? 
NO! 


(By Stryies Brinces, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire) 


In a debate several months ago on the ques- 
tion of whether President Roosevelt should 
run for a fourth term, I was asked whether 
the American people should be denied the 
right to vote for him. It is quite manifest 
that they not only have that right, but that 
they will have the opportunity. 

Nevertheless, the question over simplifies a 
very serious situation in this country. To 
my mind, it is a very serious situation when 
a sizable part of our population comes to 
such a mental state as to consider that any 
man should serve four terms in the White 
House; that any one man is indispensable. 
That is not the proper state of mind for a 
people capable of self-government. It raises 
the question of whether we are actually 
capable of this vaunted self-government. 

It goes without saying that if a majority 
of the people of this country want Mr. Roose- 
velt for a fourth term they will certainly 
have him. But that in no way removes its 
self-evident evils; it in no way disputes our 
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contention that this is the road to dictat 
ship. 

No invidious comparisons are intended, bu: 
the plain and unchallengeable facts are tha: 
the German people voted their republic away: 
they voted their legislative body into impo. 
tency; they voted the dictatorship which they 
have. Now, we are told, and there is rea; 
to believe, that they would like to get av; 
from it and end the war, but they can't. 

Similarly, we are up against the inescapa- 
ble situation in this country that Mr. Roos: 
velt’s nomination will not be the result of 
any burning desire for him on the part of 
the members of his own party. It will be 
the result of power politics. He will be 
drafted not by any great group of thinking 
people. He will be drafted by a group of 
jobholders wholly dependent upon 
They have no other choice. 

We must be realistic about these thing 
We must face the facts of political life, 
Our system of electing Presidents is not one 
whereby 135,000,000 people, or the percentage 
of them of voting qualifications, stop on a 
stated day and determine judiciously upon 
one in their midst to be President, unswayed 
by prejudices, pressures, obligations, selfish- 
ness—the thousand and one experiences 
which shape our conduct generally. We have 
not attained perfection on earth, as have 
no other people, of course. We know of the 
countless factors which enter into a frater- 
nity election, an election in the church. We 
make decisions in business based on obliga- 
tions we have assumed or the hold over 
us which some other man has gained. In 
a greatly organized and complicated society 
there is no such thing as complete freedom 
of action, and, not as much as we should 
like to believe, of thought. 

One of the most effective appeals of the 
New Deal has been that big business, or pow- 
erful corporations, formerly dominated the 
people. Assuming for the purpose of argu- 
ment that this is true, how did they come to 
attain this domination if it was not that they 
slowly built up their power over the years? 
Power begets power. Why isn’t it similarly 
true then that men in politics acquire power? 
Politics is but a vast industry out of which 
men seek to carve careers, just as in business 
or the professions. Since the beginning of 
time men have been seeking power over their 
fellow men. They choose different vehicles 
for the purpose. 

Our politicians werk at the business of 
politics just as bankers work at the business 
of banking, physicians at the business of doc- 
toring, and soon. And, more generally than 
otherwise, each group sticks to its last and 
acquires little knowledge of how the other 
group operates. You have heard a thousand 
times a doctor or a banker or a businessmen 
say: “I do not know anything about politics.” 

The Presidency is our highest office in the 
field of politics. The man getting that office 
assumes tremendous power immediately he 
takes the oath. In the brief period of a min- 
ute or so he acquires a vast patronage army. 
He has the careers of our military men, those 
of our diplomatic service, of millions of our 
citizens, in the palm of his hand. I am not 
referring to the power over the people gener- 
ally, which is his. The Presidency of the 
United States has rightfully been described 
as the most powerful office in the world. Iam 
referring, however, to the direct power which 
he nas over the jobs of men, the way in which 
they make their living. These men are di- 
rectly beholdened to him. These millions are 
selfishly interested in his remaining in office. 

We all recall that there were selfish poll- 
ticians who wanted President Coolidge to run 
again. Their political kites were tied to him. 
There were some men of this mind who had 
considerable stature themselves, but it meant 
political profit for them for Mr. Coolidge to 
remain in the Presidency. 

I have heard many students of government 
since express the opinion that had Mr. Cool- 
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ve been nominated again he would have 
1, elected. Aside from his own desires in 
>» matter, the mechanics of politics, so to 

eak, prevented his being nominated—the 
lries of politics, if you please 














Mr. Roosevelt’s dangerous accomplishment 
11 years of his tenure has been utterly 
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ions in the conflict against the 
st grave, and to many critics and 
expe the outlook was dark and 
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Tam was his drive on 
uccessful, would find his Cc 
ontrol of the great th 
asus. And upon the success of this drive 
r Stalingrad and the oil fields beyond, he 
gambled Germany. 

Next to his drive into the Caucasus was the 
mportance he attached to the success of 
ommel’s army in Africa, and you will recall 
\ they were virtually pounding at the gates 
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of Cairo and Alexandria. Rommel had already 
overrun north Africa and, after taking Cairo, 
he, too, would go beyond the Suez and into 





the precious petroleum fields of Iran and Iraq. 
This would give the forces of Hitler all the 
petroleum sur plies of the Old World so neces- 
sary for the armies of Russia as well as tl 
who were carrying the banner of the United 
Nations in 


the Middle East and in Indi 











Hitler’s third step for victory was in the At- 
lantic where wolf-packs of his under b 8 
sank our shipping even faster than we were 
then able to construct new tonnags 
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>and the might of erica’s lend-lease 

ssistance contributed ik tially t 
success of the United Nations. The U-boat 
menace was met in similar fas n, and - 
day our ships are sailing the seven seas with 
a higher degree of safety 

Good leadership in the past rescued the 
cause of the United Nation Gocd ler 
hip in the future will hasten the day of 
victory and bring our boys home to us with 
less casualties from the brutal conflict. The 
ar, therefore, remains th predominant 
problem before the peoples of the world. 
By the same token, the biggest j the 
world is that of the Presidency of th ed 
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cies have been excellent sele« ns W h ts 
plainly shown by the record. In the F 
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effective fighting plane f yur ¢ 
During t v our al es wer da 
with plar and nece ry } ‘ 
by Englis! d Fre I 
However, in this war u 
leadership w en} we e } 
Vv ld a broken every kK! - 
ply y not own 
every ne it I n t 8 
t! li eeds of € 

t i . 

n ( w I k 

I I St cI 
All of did j I 
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i e le t we ¢ t e 
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4 j e f < e 
peace m ed 
Clearing Up the Fog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thu day, March 1 1944 

Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
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Who would guarantee the integrity of this 
operation? Please do not go hypocritical and 
ask us if we wish to impugn the honesty of 
our fighting men. In politics one cannot 
trust his brother. 

Let us concéde that the ballots would be 
marked in good faith by all those entitled to 











mark them. Will there be a judge of elec- 
tion and two inspectors to oversee the opera- 
tion? Suppose more ballots came back to 
Pennsylvania than there were Pennsylvania 
vote in the armed services. Would this 
vitiate the entire Pennsylvania soldier vote? 
How wou'td the fraud be eliminated? 
Would the ballot boxes be properly sealed 
and their contents carefully guarded until 
1ey were delivered to the election authori- 
home? How wcould we know the 
voters were qualified or weuld it make any 
difference if minors voted? 
Do the American people want this slipshod 
arrangement when it come to registering 
preference for President and Congress 
of t United States? Besides, this opera- 


Ww unconstitutional. The 
ballot is left to the tes for the reasons we 
save stated. But after what the New Deal 
has already done to the Constitution, why 


uld be clear] 


1 n 


Sta 


hould we wonder at this? 
Very well. What do the States have to 
ffer? Every person in the armed services 


c 

entitled to vote will be mailed a post card 
telling him how to request a ballot. He will 
then get one which he can mark for all State 
and Federal offices and inail it back to the 
proper board. The envelope he uses will be 
the evidence of the vote's integrity. This 
vote will be counted in the district from 
which the voter hails as it would in an or- 
dinary election. As several months will be 
allowed for this procedure no voter need be 
missed. 

This is simple enough, but the New Deal 
mayor of New York takes Governor Dewey to 
task for opposing the Federal ballot and sup- 
porting the State method. La Guardia rolls 
up terrifying figures about the mailing vol- 
ume. Poppycock! There are just three 
pieces of mail for every person in the armed 
forces. What does this amount to alongside 
any soldier's or sailor’s private mail? 

We have gone into this explanation to clear 
up a lot of fog, misrepresentation, and down- 
right political skuJlduggery. There is no 
other way to conduct soldier voting and guar- 
antee its honesty than by using the regular, 
legal State method. 





The Polish Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I desire to insert an article written 
by Mr. F. A. Voigt, who is the editor of 
the Nineteenth Century and After, which 
I understand is one of the most impor- 
tant political magazines in England. 

I am advised that as editor of the 
Nineteenth Century, that he is frequently 
the spokesman of the permanent official- 
dom of the Foreign Office as well as a 
close friend of the former Under Secre- 
tary of State Lord Vansittart, who rep- 
resents the conservative strongly anti- 
German group of the British govern- 


ment. 





- ganda, though it contains propaganda. 


It is understood that foreign govern- 
ments throughout Europe pay a great 
deal of attention to what Voigt has to 
say. 

POLAND 
I 


The Russian declaration of January 11th? 
has uncovered the biggest political crisis of 
the Second World War so far. All Europe is 
looking on. The conflict between Russia and 
Poland does not concern the “Curzon Line,” 
it does not really concern the frontiers of 
Poland or her demographic structure. 

The questions are not: 

Shall her eastern border be shifted west- 
ward? Shall she lose her eastern territories, 
or, losing them, acquire, in their place, west- 
ern territories at the expense of Germany? 

The question is: Shall Poland exist? 

Eeyond tl! there is another question: 
Shail Europe exist—the Europe we have 
known, and hope to know again, the Europe 
for which the war is being fought, the Europe 
which alone gives the war any meaning, a 
Europe that is neither anarchy, nor servi- 
tude, the Europe that is a balanced integral 
whole, the Europe of systems and ideas, 
varied yet related, the Europe of many sov- 
erign states, big and small, the Europe that 
is so much more than a geographical expres- 
sion, Europe, the stronghold of the Graeco- 
Roman and Christian heritage? That is the 
question. 

Without Poland there can be no such Eu- 
rope. That is why, in September 1939 Eng- 
land and the Empire went to war. The threat 
to Polish independence was a threat to 
Europe—and, therefore, to Great Britain and 
the Empire. The threat to Polish inde- 
pendence is still a threat to Europe, no 
matter whence it comes. The threat was 
twofold in 1939, for hardly had Poland 
been invaded from the west, when she 
was invaded from the east and, for the fourth 
time in her history, partitioned—this time 
between Russia and Germany. 

Today the threat is twofold still. What 
the Russians, in effect, demand is this: that 
Great Britain and the United States recognize 
the partition accomplished in connivance 
with the Germans. But with this difference, 
that, whereas the eastern half of Poland is to 
be annexed by Russia, the western regions 
shall form a vassal state on the border of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Drang nach Osten was thrown back at 
Stalingrad. It has now been succeeded by the 
Drang nach Westen. Poland is the victim of 
the one, as of the other. But not Poland 
only. Three recent events mark the opening 
moves, as it were, of the Drang nach Westen: 
the appointment of Tito as field marshal and 
head of a rival government in Yugoslavia, the 
treaty between Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
and the Russian declaration of January 11th. 

The declaration is not at all conciliatory, as 
it is made out to be; it is not devised to bring 
the conflict between Poland and Russia to an 
end. It is devised to accentuate the con- 
flict, to increase the fearful pressure to which 
Poland has so long been subjected, and force 
her to accept terms incomparably harsher 
than any terms which Great Britain and the 
United States would think of imposing on a 
defeated Germany. The terms, if accepted, 
would mean the end of Polish independence. 

The Russian Declaration is not mere propa- 
It is 
not a mere statement of policy. It is a 
formidable political action, undertaken by 
one of the most formidable of great powers. 

Let us examine the declaration in detail: 

It twice refers to the Polish Government as 
“émigré.” The term “émigré” has been en- 
dowed with derogatory meaning by Russian 
propaganda as well as by world-wide propa- 
ganda that serves the interests of Russia. 














'For official text v. The Times, January 
12, 1944, 
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The term “émigré” when so used of a govern. 
ment in exile is meant to convey that su 
Government is not representative democr 
popular, or legitimate, no matter wheth: 
is really so or not. The term is used of e 
exiled government which the Russians d 
favor. It is not used of the Norwegian ¢ ‘i 
ernment, for example, nor of the Cze ‘ 
slovak Government. There was a time y 

the Czechoslovak Government had not, a 
found favor in Moscow, and was ther 
qualified as “émigré.” The Yugoslav Gov: 
ment in exile was not émigré until Rus 
began to disapprove of its policy. N 

the Polish Government émigré when 
military situation in Russia was so crit 
that the help of every possible ally 
needed. 

The term “émigré” might seem a tit) 
honor. The Allied Governments who 
émigré left their countries because t} 
refused to surrender and were resolved to ‘ 
tinue the fight on the side of England ag 
Germany. Poland was fighting on Eng] 
side during the darkest days of the war, w! 
France had fallen and she stood alone. 
Polish Air Force played a glorious part in t 
Battle of Britain, Polish soldiers and sai 
showed marvelous skill and valor in 
common cause. Yugoslavia dared to ré 
the alluring terms offered by the enemy. §& 
came into the war on the Side of Great Brit 
after France had fallen and before Ru 
was an ally. Nevertheless both the P 
and Yugoslav Governments qualified 
“émigré” with disparaging intent and dam- 
aging effect—so powerful is ingratitude, and 
gratitude so weak. 

To the Russians, the term “émigré” recalls 
those who ficd from Russia during the revolu- 
tion, and conspired against the newly estab- 
lished régime. They were represented as re- 
actionaries and enemies of the people. The 
term émigré, therefore, which is placed in t! 
first and final paragraphs of the declarat 
gives it a polemical twist, although the te 
is in itself correct. 

Is the Polish Government in London r« 
tionary or undemccratic or unrepresentative 
of the Polish people, as it is made out to be? 

When a government is exiled from its ow: 
country and when that country is occupi 
by a hostile army, there can be no elections 
and no effective legislation. How, then, can 
any such government be representative or, 
if it is so, be sure that it remains so? 

It can, by wireless and by courier, be 
close touch with its own nation, and c: 
follow the trend of public opinion. Wh 
the nation is united against an external 
(as the Poles are) and when there is an effi- 
cient secret organization that embodies the 
national will (as there is in Poland), then t! 
government in exile can be representative 
as a kind of delegation abroad or as a truste« 

The Polish prime minister is a peasant « 
humble origin. Polish industrial labor 
“represented” by Socialists, of whom one | 
a member of the Jewish bund which favors 
radical form of sccialism.2 On the whole, t 
Polish Government is as “representative” as 
is humanly possible. If seen through a me- 
dium undistorted by propaganda, it appe: 
on balance, moderate, democratic, leftis 
Although the machinery of popular represen- 
tation cannot operate in Poland, the govern- 
ment could be repudiated overnight by the 
Polish people, who, through their organiza 
tions, can unmistakably give effect to their 
will. Even if the Polish Government wished 
to accept the Russian claim to eastern Poland 
it could not do so, because the people of Po- 
land are uncompromising in their refusal to 
sacrifice national territory—j as the people 


foe 
i 


ust 

*To be fully “repres2ntative,” the Polish 
Government should include few Ukrainians 
It does not; however if it did the conflict with 
Russia would be further exacerbated—and 
the British Foreign Office further einbar- 
rassed. 

















f England would be, if she were unhappy 
wh to find herself in a similar situation. 
this there is no difference between the 
sh right, middle and left. All are equal- 
stile, not only out of personal conviction, 
also out of the knowledge that if they 
e to sign away Polish territory, they would 
epudiated by the Polish people 

s stated in the Russian declaration that 

territories of western Ukraine * * * 

the territories of western Byelorussia” 

names given by the Russians to the 
rn half of Poland) “were incorporated 
he Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia” 
re in the Soviet Union) “in ac- 
nee with the will of the population 
essed in a plebiscite, which 
carried out on a broad democratic basis 
1939 Let us examine this statement 
II 
Poland was invaded by Russian troops with- 
a declaration of war on September 17, 
} The Russians occupied the eastern 
if of Poland by arrangement with the Ger- 
ns, who held the western half. The Rus- 
ns set up a military and civilian adminis- 
ation and divided the occupied territory in 
vo districts, calling them “Western White 
ia” and “Western Ukraine,” and treating 
em as extensions of the White Russian ‘* 
d Ukrainian Soviet Republics which are 
t of the Union of Soviet Republics. 
Ihe heads of the administration were 
r y Russians from the Soviet Union, 
though a few Polish Communists were ad- 
itted. The Polish police were replaced by 
tussian militiamen. Law courts were sup- 
yressed, and many Polish schools and 
1urches were closed down. As in the Baltic 
States later on, so in eastern Poland, vast 
numbers of citizens were arrested and de- 
ported to Russia with their families. 

The deportations which began almost im- 
mediately, went on for many months. They 
were carried out in accordance with an elab- 
rate system, which appears to have been es- 
entially the same in Poland as in the Baltic 
tates later on. All “anti-Soviet elements,” 

the Russians called them, were liable to 
rrest and deportation. These included mag- 
rates, police, judges, lawyers, members of 
parliament, prominent members of political 
parties (and all members of parties and or- 
ganizations of a real or supposedly anti-Rus- 
ian character), members of patriotic leagues 
and societies, persons in any Way associated 
with the outside world—such as representa- 
tives of foreign firms, persons employed by 
foreign legations, consulates, or chambers of 
commerce, persons engaged in trade or corre- 
spondence with foreign countries, former 
members of the Red Cross, former civil ser- 
vants, priests, members of the nobility, mer- 
hants, industrialists, landowners, and own- 
ers of hotels and restaurants.® 

The deportations in eastern Poland were 
not confined to Poles, but also to White Ru- 
thenians and Ukrainians. Almost all the 
Ukrainian political leaders, in particular the 
leaders of the U. N. D. O. (Ukrainian National 
Party), were deported. So were many 
Ukrainian farmers and peasants. 


Pies 


Pm ye 











*The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 
1943, p. 245. 

‘White Ruthenian and White Russian are 
alternative appellations. “Ruthenian” is a 
Latinized form of Russian. 

®*We have in our possession a copy of an 
official document—-an order of the Russian 
Commissary of the Interior at Kowno (No- 
vember 28, 1940, No. 0054)—which classifies 
“anti-Soviet elements” according to 14 cate- 
gories and numerous sub-categories. It may 
seem queer that stamp-collectors and Espe- 
rantists could be considered dangerous, but 
they are entered in category 10, i. e., “per- 
sons in personal relations or in correspond- 
ence with foreign countries, with foreign le- 
gations or consulates, Esperantists and 
philatelists.” 
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For a comprehensive account of these de- 
portations a whole volume would be needed 
They make up one of the most awful tragedies 
of ourtime. We cannot, here, do better than 
give the brief summary of the main facts, 
which appeared in the Manchester Guard 

“These unfortunate people were transported 
in cattle trucks hundreds and thousands of 
miles into the remote and des 
Asiatic and Arctic Russia Many of them 
died on the way. The rest were imprisor 
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or put in labor camps or on collective 
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in Kazakstan and elsewhere r 

forced to work in mines in Karaga 
Kolyma, others along the Trans-Si 
Railway or in brickworks and sawmills in 
many districts of central Russia. Thousands 
lied from overwork, illness, and under- - 


ishment—particularly the old people and 
young children. They were forced to live 
in overcrowded barracks without sanitation, 
in stables, earth huts, and even pig sties with- 
out light or heating in many cases 
who were too old or ill to w 
ceived no food or money and had to be main 
tained by their families or friends Quite 
small children thus often supported their 
aged or ailing relatives. The mortality of 
these children was fearful. Precise figures 
are unobtainable, but it is estimated that be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent succumbed of about 
180,000 children deported from Poland and 
roughly 30,000 from the Baltic States. Many 
families were broken up and dispersed to dif- 
ferent regions—wives were separated from 
husbands and children from their parents. 
We have mentioned these deportations, 
which had begun before the plebiscite held 
by the Russians in eastern Poland (and sub- 
sequently in the Baltic States), because they 
exercised a powerful influence on the vote, 
seeing that persons who, by their words or 
actions before and during the poll, could be 
classified as anti-Soviet were, therefore, lia- 
ble to deportation 
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The ethnography of eastern Poland is dis- 
puted. We give the Polish official figures, 
though with the proviso that these figures 
have been challenged by some authorities. 
The Ukrainians of eastern Galicia, in particu- 
lar, dispute the figures relating to themselves. 

According to the Polish census of the year 
1931, eastern Poland, that is to say the Polish 
territories occupied by the Russians in 1939, 
had a population of 13,200,000: 5,274,000 Poles 
(40 percent); 4,841,000 Ukrainians (36.7 per- 
cent); 1,596,000 White Ruthenians (12 per- 
cent); 1,109,000 Jews (8.4 percent), (the re- 
mainder is made up of Russians, Germans, 
Lithuanians, Czechs, and others) 

The elections for “Popular Assemblies” to 
represent the Polish White Ruthenian and 
Ukrainian territories were held on October 
22, 1939. Space does not allow us to de- 
scribe in detail the complicated procedure 
by which elections of a type unknown in 
Poland, were organized in about a fortnight. 
Only a few days were allowed for dividing a 
population of 12,662,000 people’ in 2,424 
constituencies. The electorate was not made 
really aware what the “Popular Assemblies” 
were for. The Municipal Council of Lem- 
berg (Lwéw) did issue a statement that the 
Assemblies were to decide upon the future 
national status of the Polish Ukraine. A 
similar statement was published in the Rus- 
sian newspaper Izvestia. But the population 
as a whole cannot have known what really 
was afoot. The citizens of Lemberg probably 
knew. Perhaps that is why, when the elec- 
tions came, they produced such a meager poll. 
It is hardly conceivable that the primitive 
peasants of remote villages in White Ru- 
thenia could have known. 

The Election Committees were composed of 
persons who were, for the most part, stran- 





*The Manchester Guardian, December 23, 
1943. 
| tThose residing in the region ceded to 
| Lithuania being excluded. 
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gers t may be t! local Communists had 
a share in them, but it must at best ave 
been a very humble share The elections 
were organized by the Russian military and 
civil administration under tl sl i i- 
ence of the Rus n hig } ties 
Many Russian offi l in ling m ers 
of the N. K. V. D. (secret police) ved from 
Moscow as organizers 

The candidates were cl n by the 
electorate They were ; ited 1 the 
Russian authorities and we 4 t - 
sons qui unknow in tl lency. 
Many, if not most, were politruks (pcl l 
offi e} ) who had been £ t from | “ 
Scme factories tried to put forward their own 
candidates, but were invariably ov ed by 
the “Politruks.” In come constitt cles the 
candidates were members of the Ri n mili- 
tary and civil administration In < con- 
stituency, the car i Ww I M 
and Marshal Voroshil In ’ 
rural constituencies the candidat were il- 
literate 

While multitudes of the elect + Pole 
ish, Polish Ukrainian, and White Ruthenian 
I itical leaders and organizer were being 
deported to Russia, many per arrived 
from Russia not only to crganize but also to 
vote as “permanent or temporary re nts.” 

rs were also imported from Russia.’ 

I Ps and lectures, and propagandist plays 
(some of them with well-Known Ru i 
casts) were given “Propaganda trains” of 
the kind used in Russia during the revolu- 
tion, were sent to Poland Russian troops 
took part in the canvassing—"“the soldier 
agitator was here and there and every- 
where.” * 

The propaganda was directed iinst im- 





perialism and capitalism, against the Polish 
land-owning clas in particular, against 

| Ukrainian nationalism, and, of course, for 
the Soviet Union and its achievements 


he polling was as follows: 





There was only one name—the name of 
the one candidate—on the ballot paper. 
There was a screen behind which voters 
could retire to mark their papers. Some did 

|} so, crossing out the name of the candidate 
} or scribbling some comment of their 
on the paper. But they were obs¢ 
@ mark would often be put against their 
names in the register. In some polling sta- 
tions voters were “advised” by the officials 
present—Russian militiamen, soldiers, avents 
of the N. K. V. D. or an occasional local Com- 
munist—to drop their papers into the ballot 
without going behind the screen. Many 
persons arrived who had no identity card and 
A 
e 





} 

| 

| were not on the register, and were yet allows 

| to vote. Their names were entered in the 

register subsequently. Many Russian Sol- 

| diers voted 

| The voting, though theoretically free, was 

} in practice compulsory. Agents of the N. 
K. V. D. would call on persons who did not 
appear and warn them. They feared that 
if they did not vote they would be deported 

| to Russia. 





*Constituency IV, Krzemieniec (Pravda, 
| October 19, 1939). It does not appear that 
| Mr. Molotov and the marshal ever showed 

themselves in this constituency 

*One hundred thousand agitators were 
drafted into White Ruthenia (Pravda, Oc- 
tober 22, 1939), in Zolkiev there were 600 
agitators for 11,000 inhabitants (Pravda, Oc- 

| tober 15). 
1 Izvestia, February 2, 1940. 
u “Polish landlords” and “British imperial- 
ists” were sometimes classed together: “Is 
there another people in the world, with the 
| only exception of the peasants of India, 

groaning under the boot of British im- 
| perialists, which has gone through such a 
tragedy as the Ukrainians and White Russian 
| people under the yoke of the Polish land- 
| lords?” Pravda, October 2, 1929. 
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The votes were counted by “regional com- 
mittees’” appointed by the Russian authori- 
ties. The regional committees forwarded 
their returns to the central committees 
similarly appointed. The electorate had no 






means of checking the counts, The pub- 
lished results “were: 
Electcraie: 
Western Ukraine aubeniamauiia: 4, 776, 275 
Western White Ruthenia_... 2, 763, 191 
Vote 


Western Ukraine, 4,433,997, or 92.83 per- 

cint. 

Western White Ruthenia, 2,676,280, or 
96.71 percent.” 

In some liccalities, when noon approached, 
and none or few turned up to vote, Russian 
troop3 militiamen rounded up the con- 
stituents and escorted them to the polling 
in some districts the polling was 
preceded by numerous arrests. In some, 
meny of the younger men fled and disap- 
pesred in the forests. 

R2turns were published for regions made 
wn of several constituencies and for some of 
the larger towns, but none for individual con- 
stituencies. 

In some villages there was much absten- 
tion, but 1t was not to be traced in the re- 
turns. In Lemberg the poll amounted to oniy 
43.48 percent. The Russian authorities or- 
dered a new election—it was never held.” 

Out of 1,495 candidates for all eastern Po- 
lend, 1,484 were returned. Many of them— 
cspecially those from White Ruthenia—were 
illiterate 

The returned candidates formed the two 
national essemblies—White Ruthenian and 
the Ukrainian—which met at the end of Oc- 
tober. The latter was attended by Marshal 
Timoshenko. Both assemblies passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions—net by ballot, but by a 
show of hands, and unanimously. 

1. That western White Russia and western 
Ukraine pass into the hands of the working 
cla 

2. That western White Russia and western 
Ukraine be admitted to the Soviet Union. 

3. That the big estates be confiscated. 

4. That the banks and industries be na- 
tionalized 

5. That homage be paid to the great Stalin.™ 

This was the plebiscite referred to in the 
Russian Declaration of January 11, 1944. In 
this way eastern Poland was annexed by 
Russia. 

The three Baltic States were similarly an- 
nexed in the year 1940. 

According to the Declaration, “the injustice 
committed by the Riga Treaty of 1921 
* * * was in this way rectified * * ® 
the. incorporation cf western Ukraine and 
western Byelorussia (White Ruthenia) in the 
Soviet Union not only did not violate the 

nterests of Poland, but, on the contrary, 
created a reliable basis for stable and per- 
manent friendship between the Polish people 
and its neighbors the Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians (that is to say, with the populations 
of the annexed territories and, thereby, with 
the Soviet Union itself. * * *% 

“The Soviet Government has repeatedly de- 
clared that it stands for the reestablishment 
of a strong and independent Poland and for 
friendship between the Soviet Union and 
Poland.” 

By this incorporation Poland lost 51.6. per- 
cent of her territory, 37.3 percent of her 
population, more than half her timber, about 


or 


station 


e 





2 Pravda, October 25, 1939. 

#3 Pravda, October 25, 1939. 

* Pravda, October 28, 29, 30, 1939. 

*% Before they were enlarged by the annex- 
ation of eastern Poland, the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Republics of the Soviet 
Union comprised 21.22 percent, and 3.22 per- 
cent, respectively, of the total population of 
Soviet Russia. V, Census of 1926 (The 
U.S. S. R. in Figures, Soyouzorgoutchot, Mos- 
cow, 1934). 
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half her chemical industry and of her peat 
for fuel, more than 40 percent of her water 
power, about &5 percent cf her oil and natural 
gas, her potassium mines, phosphates, and 
most of her grain. It is not easy to see how 
euch lesses in territory, population, and 
wealth could be conducive to strength and 
independence, and to “friendship” with the 
power which had inflicted them. 
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Let us examine the thesis advanced by the 
Russians, that the majority of the inhabitants 
of eastern Poland are “brethren” of their 
“neighbors,” the White Ruthenians and 
Ukrainians acrcss the Russian border, and 
that to incorprate them in the Soviet Union 
was therefore just. It is commonly repre- 
sented as the exercise of the right of self- 
determination. It is true that these “breth- 
ren” are ethnologically akin. But it does not 
follow that to join them within the Soviet 
Union is to apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

The two principles—ethnological kinship 
and self-determination—are entirely distinct. 
The ethnological principle, which is but Hit- 
ler’s racial doctrine, would, if consistently ap- 
plied, incorporate Holland, Flanders, German- 
sneaking Switzerland, as well as Austria and 
the Sudetenland, in the German Reich. The 
German-speaking Swiss do not want to be- 
come Germans, and to incorporate them in 
the German Reich, in accordance with the 
racial doctrine, would violate the principle of 
self-determination. If that doctrine were to 
be accurately applied, Switzerland would ke 
partitioned betwcen Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

Poland, like Switzerland, is a multinational 
state—so is Russia—only 52.91 percent of the 
inhabitants of the Soviet Union are Rus- 
sians." The White Ruthenians and Ukrain- 
ians of Poland do not want to be incorporated 
in the Soviet Union—they did not want to in 
1939, and they do not want to now, indeed, 
less than ever now, after their experience cf 
Russian domination from September 1939 to 
June 1941. 

Although they—and especially the Ukrain- 
ians—were not contented under Polish rule, 
they have come to realize that Polish rule 
is preferable to German or Russian rule. 
When war came, the White Russian and 

Jkrainian troops were loyal to the Polish 
state. It is true that when the Germans in- 
vaded Russia, they found support amongst 
the Polish-Ukrainians who dreamed of be- 
coming part of a Ukrainian empire, extend- 
ing from the Caucasus into central Eurcpe, 
but independent of Moscow. The Polish- 
Ukrainians were completely disillusioned, both 
by their German masters and by their “breth- 
ren” in the Soviet Ukraine, who, contrary to 
German expectations, were loyal to the Rus- 
sian state. They found that with these 
“brethren” they had nothing in common. 
They might be amongst their “brethren”; 
they were no longer in Europe. 

The eastern Polish frontier is the dividing 
line between two civilizations. The White 
Ruthenians and the Ukrainians who live west 
of the frontier are different to the point of 
mutual incomprehension from those who live 
east of the frontier. West and east of this 
frontier lie different worlds. 

The Russia of today is a new civilization— 
a civilization unique in the world. Poland 
belongs to the west—to Christendom. We 
do not suggest that Christendom is better 
than non-Christendom, but only state that 
they are different. 

Poland was partitioned three times before 
1939, and each partition was regarded as a 
crime by the civilized world." But the dif- 





# The U.S. S. R. in Figures (Soyouzorgout- 
chot, Moscow, 1934), 

#1 Cf. Richard Brinsley Sheridan's tremen- 
dous indictment of the Second Partition 
(speech in the House of Commons, April 25, 
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ference between her and Russia js far greater 
now than it was in the eighteenth century 
the century of the three partitionsis The 
crime today would be incomparably greate; 
than it was then, because the victims woul 
be incorporated in a state which is m 
more alien, by comparison with their own, 
than it was then. The consequences, jn 
terms of change, displacement, of readar 
tation, of human suffering, would be muc; 
preater, the more so, because the means of 
coercion at the disposal of a modern state 
are much more formidable than those at the 
disposal of the eighteenth century state. 

Reasons of ethnology and of racial doctrine 
in the affairs of nations are not reasons of 
justice or humanity—least of all are thcy 
reasons of genuine brotherhcod. 

The injustice and inhumanity today 
would be far greater even than it would hay 
been as recently as in 1921, when the present 
eastern frontier of the Polish Republic was 
drawn. In 1921 Russian civilization was not 
as developed as it is today. Poland, too, wa; 
in a more primitive state than the subse- 
quent years of constructive national effort 
were to make her. The two Civilizations 
were not so deeply differentiated then as 
they are now. This is particularly so with 
regard to religion. Poland is Christian, Rus- 
sia is secular. The White Ruthenians, who 
are politically the most primitive amongst 
the inhabitants of the Polish Republic and 
have little sense of nationhood, have a strong 
sense of religion. 

The Polish Republic is not as integrated 
as some of the multinational states, lik 
Switzerland, for example, and Great Britain 
Eut the republic had existed only a score of 
years when the Second World War came, and 
had not the time needed for complete inte- 
gration—always a gradual process. But she 
had achieved a great measure of integration. 
Twofold invasion and twofold occupation 
have been the severest possible test of in- 
tegral nationhood. Poland has stood that 
test as no other country occupied by th 
enemy has stood it. Another partition 
would be yet another tearing asunder of 4 
living community, a community more closely 
knit tegether in spirit than ever before. 


Vv 


The Russian Declaration refers to the east- 
ern frontier of the Polish Republic as “the 
injustice committed by the Treaty of Riga.” 
It was as fair a frontier as cou’d be devised 
as we shall try toshow. The Declaration does 
not insist upon precisely the frontier claimed 
by Russia as the result of the “plebiscite” in 
1939, the frontier of the Fourth Partition, the 
so-called Ribbentrop-Molctoff line, which had 
been agreed upon between Hitler and Stalin 
shortly before the Second World War. The 
Declaration insists upon “approximately” 
the Curzon line, which is more favorable to 
Poland insofar as it would deprive her of a 
little more than a third of her territory in- 
stead of one-half.’® 

But even if the “Curzon line” had been 
fair when it was proposed in 1919, it would be 
so no longer, for the integration of the Polish 
state has advanced since then. But it was 
not fair even then. We shall not here discuss 
the proposal that bore the name of Lord 
Curzon except to state that the line follows 
the eastern boundary of the homogeneously 





1793). Sheridan is as fierce in his denuncia- 
tion of the deportations carried out under 
Catherine the Great as he would have been 
of the deportations carried out under Stalin 
had he been living today. 

481772, 1793, 1795. 

” Bialystock would remain Polish. But 
under the “plebiscite” in 1939 it “voted” by an 
“overwhelming majority” for incorporation in 
the Soviet Union. If the Russian contention 
is accepted, the workers and peasants of 
Bialystock would once more become the 
“slaves” of the Polish “landowners and capi- 
talists.* 
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Polish region * and the western boundary of 
heterogeneous Polish, White Ruthenian, 

| Ukrainian area, that a fair line( as fair 

is to say, as can humanly be to Poland, 
Russia, and to the populations immedi- 
concerned) would pass about halfway 

rh the heterogeneous area. Such a line 

in fact, drawn under the Treaty of Riga, 

ne that became the frontier between 
Polish and Russian Republics, the line 
the legal frontier between them still. 
Russian Declaration, in referring to 
frontier agreed upon at the Riga Con- 

as, “unjust,” and implying that the 
n line” would be just, is refuted by 
n evidence Although the Russian 
s were advancing victoriously against 
les in July 1920, yet when Great Britain 
ed to mediate and proposed the “Curzon 

#1 Chicherin, in his reply, stated that 
Soviet Government expresses its willing- 

to a territorial frontier more favorable 

r the Polish people.” ~ 

rhe Russian-Polish war was not won by the 
Poles, whose original plan of establishing a 

ration composed of the Polish, the 
Ukrainian, and the Russian Republics.” 
carried, chiefly through lack of Ukrainian 
port. It is true that the Russians nearly 
ptured Warsaw and conceived a plan for 
volutionizing Poland, so that she should 
ecome a Soviet Republic which would affil- 
ite with the Soviet Union. But they in 
ir turn were driven back. 

The negotiations at Riga were not easy. 
But it was the chief Russian delegate him- 
self, Joffe, who declared, when the conference 

1s over, that “the difficulties” were 
“especially in the settlement of economic and 
financial problems,” not, therefore, in the set- 

ment of the frontier. 

The Russians waived their claim to a fron- 
tier more unfavorable to Poland when the 
Poles agreed to accept a smaller portion of 

© gold in the former Imperial Bank of 
Russia. Joffe declared the “conclusion” of 
the conference to be “satisfactory.” * 

At no time was there any Russian protest 
ecainst the new frontier, which was, in- 
deed, amongst the few of the new European 
frontiers which was not the object of con- 
stant complaint, and of claim and counter- 
claim. According to an authoritative work, 
issued by the Soviet State Institute in Mbos- 

w, it represents that frontier as relatively 
unfavorable to Poland because “Soviet Russia 
emerged victorious even from this struggle.” * 

It is evident that the Russian Declaration 
of January 11, 1944, in referring to the fron- 

r accepted under the Treaty of Riga as an 
injustice’ which was “imposed upon the 
Soviet Union” is serving a political purpose, 
rather than presenting historic truth.” 








Alternative extensions of the Curzon line 
(the Botha lines, A and B) were proposed 
Eastern Galicia, the one excluding and 
the other including Lemberg in the Polish 
public. Lemberg is the third Polish city, 
that its exclusion or inclusion is im- 
rtant. The Russian declaration does not 
idicate which alternative is demanded. 

The Curzon line had been proposed in 
1919 as the eastern boundary “within which 
Poland was entitled to maintain an adminis- 
tration,” but without prejudice to her claims 
to territories farther east. 

*2 Chicherin to Mr. Leslie (Reval), July 18, 
1940. 

* The Soviet Union was not so integrated 
then as it is now. The Russian and Ukrain- 
lan Soviet Republics had separate delegates 
under Joffe at Riga. 

* Vide Stanislaw Grabski, the Polish Soviet 
Frontier, p. 35. 

* The Great Encyclopedia, volume 46, page 
247. 

* History is further falsified in Soviet War 
News (January 14, 1944) which, while assert- 
ing that Poland refused the Curzon line dur- 
ing the Russian-Polish War, suppresses the 
fact that Russia also refused it, and then 
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On July 30, 1941, when Russia herself was 
attacked by Germany, and in need of all the 
help she could obtain, she renounced her 
claim to eastern Poland in an agreement 











signed by Mr. Maisky and Ger 1 Sikors} 2 
London. The agreement was end d on the 
same day by the British Government in a 
note signed by Mr. Eden, stating that Great 


Britain recognized no territorial changes 
made in Poland since August 1939. On July 
31 a similar statement was made on behalf 
of the United States. The legality of the 
Polish eastern frontier and the illegality of 
the claim made in the Russian declaration 
are therefore beyond all doubt 

Why have the Russians disinterred, as it 
were, the Curzon line? The reason is plain. 
The line bears a respected name. If it be- 
comes a frontier of the fourth partition, it 
will give that partition the stamp of re- 
spectability. 

VI 

The declaration refers to the Union of Fx 
ish Patriots in Russia as offering “the pos 
bility of the regeneration of Poland,” and 
denounces the émigré Polish Government 
in London as “inescapable of establishing 
friendly relations” with Russia and “of or- 
ganizing an active struggle against the Ger- 
man invaders in Poland itself.” The sig- 
nificance of these statements will emerge if 
we consider events in Yugoslavia as well as 
in Poland. 

It was the Russian Government which 
broke off relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment, merely because the latter had invited 
the International Red Cross to investigate 
the fate of °8,300 Polish officers, who had 
been prisoners of war in Russian captivity, 
and had vanished in the spring of 1940, when 
their relatives in Poland ceased receiving 
any more letters from them. The Russians 
never accounted for their disappearance 
the assertion that they were massacred by 
the Germans is unconvincing, for the Ger- 
mans did not invade Russia until the sum- 
mer of 1941.% The Polish request for an in- 
quiry may or may not have been impolitic, 
but it did not warrant a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations—it was the excuse for the 
rupture, not the cause. The violence and 
the persistence of the attacks made by Rus- 
sia in broadcasts and in the press—attacks 
that have culminated in the declaration— 
leave no doubt of her resolve to eliminate 
the legitimate Polish Government, and to 
replace it by a government made up of 
persons drawn from among the Union of 
Polish patriots and maintained under Rus- 
sian control. But as long as the legitimate 
Polish Government is recognized by the other 
allies and as long as it has the united sup- 
port of the Polish people, there can be no 
Polish Tito—Tito is possible only in a country 
which, like Yugoslavia, is divided against it- 
self, where a rival to the legitimate govern- 
ment can be set up and find a following 

Nor is Poland in a state of civil war as 
Yugoslavia is. The Polish Secret National 
Army is a powerfully organized force which 
is directed from London. Only in eastern 
Poland is there civil war. A partisan move- 
ment made up of deserters, a few Polish com- 
munists, perhaps a few Ukrainians, but chiefly 
parachutists from Russia, has instigated a 
kind of anarchy in eastern Poland under 
the German occupation. But so far it has 
been unable to create a following for a Polish 
Tito. 

According to the declaration, Poland, while 
called upon to renounce her eastern terri- 
tories, is to acquire “ancient Polish lands 
which were wrested from her by the Ger- 
mans” and so to “unite the whole Polish 
people” and secure an “outlet to the Baltic 
Sea.” It is not clear what lands are meant, 
for those she lost to the Germans “in an- 
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goes on to say that the Riga line was “forced 
upon” the Soviet Union. 

“= The Nineteenth Century and After, Jan- 
uary 1943. 
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I a 
neighbor of a vengeful Gerr k the 
loss of, say, 10,000,000 of her own subject 
who, White Ruthenian and ‘Ukrainian as 
well as Polish, stood against the common foe 
in 1939, she would acquire, say, five cr six 
million Germans who would rise against her 
at the first opportunity, or, if deported, would 
become the principal instigators of a German 
“revanche.” To push all Poland westward 
it were, to maxkc : dominate Or deport five 
or six million Germans, is to establish a per- 
manent state of conflict between G 
and Poles 

It is true that a change in tl status of 
East Prussia is needed for strategic and po- 
litical security in eastern Europ That a 
matter neither for Poland alone nor for Rus- 
sia alone, but for the United Nations as a 
whole to decide. It is for them t vite Po- 
land to carry out whatever may be her share 
in the general task of maintaini: c 
in eastern Europe and more particularly in 
the Baltic and, therefore, to assume special 
obligations with regard to East Prussi 

A mutilated Poiand and one with a gov l- 
ment under Russian control, wl er direct 
or whether indirect in guise of the “friendly 
4 VE rnment” c ns ‘ tly ] n ‘ ! 0 e 
Russian press, W ’ ] e, 
especially if there we 10 protection a t 
Germany except in the strength of R 
Russia, on the oth id, would acquire 
great bargaining powe By holding former 
German territories in pawn, as it were with 
@ vassal Poland as a nominal trust she 
would, if a new international situation ar , 
be able to change her German policy, and 
transform the balance of power to her and 


perhaps, to Germany’s advair 
It is not only Poland who is being pressed 
into conformity with a European order t 





does not correspond with the declared w 
aims of the United Nations, k f all with 
the outlook of the western democracies. By 
the disintegration of Yugoslav especially of 
Serbia, the strongest national in the 
Balkans, and by the mutilation and enfeeble- 
ment of Rumania, as well ee. nd, 
Czechoslovakia, will be comple es ed 
Czechoslovak industry has gi y expanded 
under German dominatior \ n the war 
is over Czechoslovakia will be e leading in- 
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dustrial country in Europe, for German indus- 
try will have undergone vast destruction 
(though it may be that Czechoslovak indus- 
trial plants will also be bombed). There is 
widespread cofaboration with the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia—far more, indeed, than in 
I In Poland theie is none. Poland 
whose “Secret National Army” is derailing 
German trains and slowing up German depots 
and s isting the advance of the Russian 
Army, is the object of bitter hostility and of 
disruptive coercion. Czechoslovakia, the most 
collaforationist” of all Allied countries, is the 
most fa 1 in Mcscow. Pocland, the least 
“collabor nist” of all, is the least favored 

But will the opportunism of Dr. Benes 
profit his own country in the end? Accord- 
ing to arti 4 of the Treaty of Czechoslovakia 
a tu “economic relations will be de- 
veloped on the ; rest possible scale, and each 
pa will give each < the r every economic as- 
sistaice afler the war.” Russia has a socialist 

onomy, Czechoslovakia an economy that is 
siill largely individualistic. A relationShip cf 
the kind denoted in erticle 4 of the treaty is 
irapocsible without a process of economic 
adaptat a Gleichschaltung, as it were, of 
the two economic, and, to some extent, of the 
two political ams. If eastern Poland is 
annexed, Russ ia will be a neighbor of Czecho- 
slovaki If the rac tal doctrine which is be- 
ing applied to Poland was applied to the 
Czechoslovakian Re public, that republic 
would be dismem! ered one part would be- 
come Russian, another German, another Hun- 
gerian, while two parts, Slovakia and Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, would enjoy a precarious in- 
der: aa nce, 

While Poland and Yugcslavia have been 
under disiuptive pressure, Czechosiovakia has 
been treated with the utmest consideration. 
Neverth s, hardly had the treaty with Rus- 
sia been signed when a warning comes from 
Moscow The Czechs were told that their 
“National Liberation movement lags behind 
that of other occupied countries,” although 


say 
> 
wile 


requisites for mass guerilla watfare 
exist, tl ere is a “lack of central leadership,” 
too many Czechs believe that “liberation 
from Hitlerite tyranny would come only from 
without,” and spread of this belief en- 
courages a passive attitude.” ™ 

If the process perceptible from the Baltic 


“the 


to the #gean continues, the process, that is 
to say, by which Czechoslovakia is being 
isolated and, for the time being, preserved, 


while Poland and the Balkans are subject to 
territorial and social disruption, Russia will 
be master of the central European industrial 
arca—end of much more. 

It is said that England cannot afford to 
quarrel with Russia. And indeed she can- 
not. Nor can Russia afford to quarrel with 
England. But it is necessary for England, 
no less than Russia, to have a clear and 
positive policy. 

Even the annexations already declared by 
Russia—the Baltic States, Eastern Poland, 
Bessarabia and Moldavia—represent a tre- 
mendous displacement. They mean the total 
extinction of three countries that enjoyed in- 
dependence in 1930 (Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania) and the mutilation of two (Poland 
and Rumania). They would place a popu- 


lation of 22,000,000 Europeans under alien 
rule. And yet these annexations represent 
the minimum of Russian demands upon 
Eurore. 

Of these countries, Poland is an Ally—the 
one Ally that remained true when Great 
Britain stood alone, en Ally whose fate is 
under the protection of successive pledges 
made by Great Britain. But the issue, now, 
is bigger than the future of Poland—it is 

For full text vide The Times, December 
14, 1943. 
War and the Working Class (quoted by | 


The Daily Worker, January 3, 1943). 








bigger than the future of Russia, the future 
of Germany, the future of Great Britain. The 
issue is the future of Europe. That is why 
all Europe is looking on. 
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Civilian Contribution to the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a brief 1 résumé of a booklet entitled 
“Bill Bailey Got the Credit, But the 
Man Behind the Gun Was Mr. Dooley,” 
which was recently published by the Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation of New York. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 


Pitt BaiteEy Cot THE CREDIT, BUT THE MAN | 


BEHIND THE GUN Was Mr. DOOLEY 


Here’s a salute to Mr. Dooley. 

Remember ’way back when everybody was 
singing the song, Mister Dooley? Forty-odd 
years ago, that was. There was a parody 
that went like this: “Bill Bailey got the 
credit, but the man behind the gun was 
Mr. Dooley.” Mr. Dooley was sort of an 
unsung hero of his day. 

Nowadays we have lots of Mr. Dooleys, and 
Mrs. Dooleys, too. The war has created a 
bumper crop. They are men and women who 
work hard, who work on essential jobs, who 
are back of every gun fired. But they get 
very little credit. Medals and decorations, 
} sOmehow, don’t come their way. 

About a year ago men and women of Gen- 
eral Cable received the Army-Navy E. That 
was recognition, a tribute to the spirit that 
inspired workers throughout American indus- 

| try after Pearl Harbor. We got the M flag, 
too. More recognition, and a further stimu- 
lus to greater effort. Our men and women 
cheered at the presentation ceremonies; we 
all felt proud; we worked harder than ever. 

But we knew there were others worthy of 
recognition. Men and women, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, working in vital services, 
the public utilities, the electrical supply 
houses, the railways, the communications 

systems, services not included in the E and 

M awards. Was that fair, we asked our- 

selves? Certainly they are doing a big part— 

an all-important part. Why were they get- 
ting so little recognition for their truly in- 
spiring wartime performance? 

| We felt that something should be done 

| about it, something to call attention to all 

| these Mr. Dooleys, and the big war job they 
| were performing. For we realized from first- 
hand experience the salutary effect that pub- 
lic acclaim has on war-worker morale and 

| war-worker e.tort. We felt we could make a 

} real contributicn to the efforts of these men 
and women on the home front by publicizing 

| their accomplishments where all could see. 

| We turned to the press, we put it in the 
| papers where the public at large could read 
and remember. 

What happened then is a matter of record. 
Month after month, attention was called to 
these unsung heroes, Their part in the war 
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became the theme of a series of full-; 


newspaper and magazine advertisemen ” 
America got the idea quickly. It appealeg 
to the public’s sense of fair play. And letters 
of approval poured in. In effect, they ; 
“You're right. Keep up the good \ 
They were signed by far-sighted leaders in 


labor and management, by executive of many 
of America’s leading industries, by me: 
public life. The idea was spreading 


the air waves, in union meetings, in f 
offices, through the rank and file of 
workers. 


In June 1943 the editor of the Dallas M 
ing News took his pen in hand, and wr 
powerful editorial. This editorial folloy 

“POWER FOR VICTORY 


“In the war news, the big headlines ¢ 
he air raids, the commando landin; 
the taking of large territories and great cj 
The loudest acclaim naturally goes to t! 
who take the biggest risks and make the n 
sensational achievements. Yet full credit 
should also go to those on the home f 
whose daily service is essential to vict 
This vast group includes not only those who 
build ships, planes, tanks, and other 
equipment, but every person who works f 
fully in an industry that is bolstering 
war effort. 

“The electric power industry, for instance 
is one without which no other war indust 
could operate. There must be power for th 
lathes, punches, riveters, and other machines 
that make our war weapons, power to light 
our factories for night shifts, power to t 
workers from their homes to their jobs and 
back. One of our main defense aims is t 
protect our power plants; one of the main 
objects of our bombers is to destroy the 
enemy's generating plants. 

“General Cable Corporation, which makes 
wires and cables through which electric pow 
er is transmitted, does well to call public 
attention to what the power industry 
doing to hasten the day of victory. This 
dustry has given the United States more elec- 
tric generating capacity than all the rest of 
the world and has delivered this power to 
the places where it was most needed and 
could most readily be harnessed to the war 
effort. In this and other essential industries, 
every worker should’ know that victory de- 
pends on his doing his part and should have 
recognition for unusual performance.” 

This was the forerunner of many similar 
editorials in some of the leading newspapers 
of the United States, all of which called at- 
tention to the wartime achievements of men 
and women in our service industries. 

In publicizing throughout the Nation the 
wartime accomplishments of the service in- 
dustries, General Cable not only expressed its 
own beliefs but successfully encouraged 
many others to join hands with it. In doing 
this, General Cable believes it has made a 
contribution to morale of men and women of 
our service industries and thus to the war 
effort, 
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Will They Vote? 


OF 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





















































the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Will They Vote?” from the 
Newark Evening News of Wednesday, 
March 15, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL THEY VOTE? 


Pour months ago the Congress set out to 
simplify and hroacen the voting process for 
men and women of the armed forces. What 
finally emerged in the Senate yesterday is a 
compromise which does neither. Before the 
service vote can be polled, under the so-called 
compromise, prospective voters will have to 
surmount added barriers of transportation, 
application blanks, consent legislation by the 
States and consent decrees by all governors. 

Ostensibly the purpose of the committee 
compromise is to protect States’ rights. So 
sedulously have the conferees and the Senate 
protected States’ rights at the expense of 
men and women in service that even Repre- 
sentative RANKIN, whose State of Mississippi 
disqualifies citizens from voting by the 
wholesale, is satisfied. The practical result of 
this legislation, if the House concurs, and the 
evidence points to quick concurrence, will be 
to complicate, not simplify, soldier voting. 

The politics of a presidential election year, 
which has helped to weaken the original and 
reasonable Senate comprcmise, was evident 
in yesterday's vote. Southern Democrats and 
Republicans combined to give the 47 votes 
for the bill which Senator ConnaLty of 
Texas called “the best we could get.” 

An interesting aspect of the vote was the 
manner in which New Jersey's Senators di- 
vided. The roll call found Senator WaALssB, 
Democrat, in agreement with Governor Edge 
that the compromise added to the complexi- 
ties and confusion of the problem. Mgr. 
WaALsH aligned himself with the opposition. 
Senator Hawkes, Republican, obviously did 
not share Mr. Edge’s alarm. He voted with 
the so-called States’ rights coalition. 

The test of any Federal soldier vote law 
should be whether or not it will make voting 
easier in a presidential election for the men 
who are doing most to preserve the franchise. 
By this standard the legislation now on tts 
way through the Congress fails woefully. 





Subsidizing Schools for Political Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement from the 
Detroit News of March 12, 1944, quoting 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan. 

It must be obvious to every clean- 
thinking citizen that there is a deliberate 
plan on foot to obtain political control of 
the public schools through lobbying, 
propaganda, and bureaucracy set up in 
Washington. 

Just recently, on the floor of the House, 
I charged that there was a definite trend 
on the part of the Office of Education to 
gain control of the public schools of the 
States. Now comes a statement from 








the president of a great university, one 
of the greatest in the United States, that 
virtually every agency of the Federal 
Government here in Washington is con- 
cerned with some phase of education, not 
for the purpose of promoting under- 
standing but as a means of distributing 
subsidies and wielding political power. 
Let every friend of public education 
take notice of the warning issued by this 
great educator of the Middle West. 


RUTHVEN Says Unrrep StTaTes FUMBLES 
EDUCATION 


ANN ARgBoR, MicH., March 11.—In a scath- 
ing denunciation of bureaucracy run riot, 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the 
University of Michigan, today charged that 
virtually every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment its concerned with some phase of 
education, not for the sake of fostering learn- 
ing or promoting understanding and gocd- 
will here and abroad, but as a means for 
@istributing juicy subsidies and for wielding 
political power 

Dr. Ruthven warned that the United States 
can never again return to narrow provin- 
cialism, after the war. But, he declared, be- 
cause of manifest defects in its system of 
education it is unprepared to foster interna- 
tional cooperation 

“This,” he asserted, “like the internal or- 
der, cannot be assured by political guaranties, 
economic nostrums, force, blood relation- 
ships, or fear, but only through thorough 
knowledge, mutual understanding and the 
equalization of opportunity in every phase 
of living. 

LACK LONG VIEW 

“Colleges and universities are peculiarly 
able to further international relations 
through training for world citizenship. But 
funds must be made available and the poli- 
ticians who vote them are usually disin- 
clined or unable to take the long view and 
to estimate costs with an eye to values which 
are to accrue principally to their children 
rather than to themselves. 

“Too many of them do not easily set their 
sights beyond the next election. They must 
be made to see that if a nation can afford to 
expend more than $80,000,000 for a single 
battleship which will be obsolete in a few 
years, most nations can afford to gamble at 
least this much in the hope that fewer such 
instruments of destruction need be built 
in the future.” 

Specifically, Dr. Ruthven urged the im- 
mediate formulation of a Government pro- 
gram to promote education on the collegiate 
level, with special emphasis on its interna- 
tional implications, continuing education for 
adults and a well-defined, adequately financed 
plan for veteran training and rehabilitation. 

“Politics, central domination, departmental 
jealousies and fumbling by inexperienced 
men and ineffective agencies can all be elim- 
inated by the simple device of a Federal ad- 
visory commission composed of eminent edu- 
cators, appointed by the President for stag- 
gered terms and with their chairman sitting 
with the Cabinet,” Dr. Ruthven asserted. 

“This body should nominate the United 
States Commissioner of Education and super- 
vise the activities of his office as well as other 
agencies dispersing funds for educational 
purposes. 

“It would not place all educational activi- 
ties under one administrative agency but it 
could maintain a continuing review of all in 
terms of a national program, insure a max- 
imum of coordination and a minimum of 
political interference and bureaucratic con- 
trol.” 


PROGRESS DELAYED 


Dr. Ruthven characterized as ridiculous 
the dispersal of educational activities among 
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governmental agencies and added that, “To 
make the situation more absurd, there is little 
or no cooperation between these agencies in 
regard to this function. On the contrary 






there are many evidences of a ruggie for 
funds and for the power which can be wielded 
through subsidies. Moreover, we are learn- 
ing that few chiefs of bureaus can for long 


be charged with the allocation of subsidies 
without developing a Messianic complex 

“Year after year, educational rogress i 
being delayed and schoolmen are wearing out 
shoe leather tramping the streets of the Cap- 
ital, while Federal jurisdiction educa- 
tion becomes paradoxical as it may seem, 
ever more rigid and more a t 

Dr. Ruthven predicted that dissatisfac n 
with Federal policies will becos 
evident when the “weakness 
delay, and uncertainty” cha plans 
for veteran education are lly per- 
ceived 

“Of course, Congress wi ( 
this purpose, but who will r ther 
Dr. Ruthven demanded 
shall educati 
Is it enough to give the returning soldier 
training for a mere job when we have de- 
stroyed all prospects of the caree: hich he 
had planned before he wer ? 

“Should the Veterans’ Bureau handle cas- 
ualties only or be charged with t responsi- 
bility for all former soldiers? What part is 
the Office of Education to pley in the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation? 


nh 
“a 


al opportuniti e provid:-d? 


“MANY PROBLEMS SEEN 

“How can the facilities of 100ls best 
be utilized? To what extent must the States 
lend their aid? And, finally, w! ut the 
war workers who have interrup heir life 
Pians to serve their country on the home 
front? 

“All these questions and many others of 
equal importance are now unanswered. Fur- 
ther, there is little chance that the problems 
they represent will be solved factorily 
unless some reason can be injected into the 
national educational organization. 

“In the meantime, thousands of soldiers 
are being returned to civilian life and other 
thousands of war werkers are facing unem- 
ployment and the need for retraining both 
for jobs and for citizenship. In respect to 
this situation, the future will not begin with 
demobilization; it is here.” 





Ceiling Price on Strawberries Will Ruin 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have written to 
Hon. Chester Bowles, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATEs, 
Hovust or REPRESENTATIVE: 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1944, 
Hon. CHestrr Bow Les, 
Administrator, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Bowtes: It ts my understanding 
that the O. P. A. is contem; ng a ceiling 
price on fresh strawberries. As Louisiana Is 
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one of the largest strawberry-producing 
States in the Union, I feel it is my duty as 
both a citizen and a Congressman of Louisi- 
ana that I convey to you the unanimous pro- 
test of over 8,000 growers against any direct 
or indirect ceiling price on fresh strawberries. 

In the first place, a ceiling price on fresh 





strawberries is impracticable, impossible, and 
unworkable. If the O. P. A. had 50,000 em- 
ployees designated to supervise and organize 
a ceiling price on fresh strawberries, even 


with that great number it would end up in 
a miserable failure, with the grower perhaps 
bearing the brunt of the loss. A ceiling price 
is unworkable and impracticable for the fol- 
lowing reasons, to wit: 

1. Strawberries are the most highly perish- 
able crop grown in commercial quantities. 

2. Due to weather conditions both at ship- 
ping point and at consumer point, the market 
fluctuates to such an extent that a ceiling 
price for any designated time or date is im- 
possible. 

3. There is no set date during the season 
when a definite quantity will be shipped. 

4. When extreme weather such as ice and 
snow grips the North and East, and quantity 
production is shipped from Louisiana, the 
price tends downward due to sufficient sup- 
plies with unseasonable consumer weather. 

5. There is no standard package. Florida 
ships in 36-pint crates, Louisiana 24-pint, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Virginia, Michigan, and 
others ship in 24-quart crates. Some States 
ship 12-pint, while others ship in 36-quart 
containers. 

6. Fresh strawberries are absolutely a lux- 
ury and are not essential to the consuming 
public. 

7. Bue to rapid fluctuations in the market 
of strawberries, where jobbers cannot help 
but speculate, a ceiling price would create 
an intensive black market. 

8. It is contemplated in this proposed ceil- 
ing price that all transportation, either 
freight or express, be applied, regardless of 
the State or location, from Hammond, La., 
which would be gross discrimination against 
Louisiana and Florida, as well as other 
States, and in violation of the Constitution 
in the taking of people’s property without 
due process of law. However, any ceiling 
price on fresh strawberries would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution on the above 
grounds. 

9. If a ceiling price were placed on straw- 
berries it would have to be so high to be 
fair to the growers that it would be of no 
effect at all and the O. P. A., the consumer, 
and the grower would be better off minus 
such ceiling price. 

10. When the strawberry grower asked a 
Federal agency for aid during the depression 
he was told that due to the fact strawberries 
were a luxury no Federal aid was forthcom- 
ing. Why, then, if berry growers received no 
help when other agricultural producers were 
receiving subsidies in the depression, should 
they now be severely penalized with a ceiling 
price? If strawberries were a luxury then, 
surely they are a luxury now. 

The Louisiana strawberry farmers aver- 
aged over $4 a 24-pint crate last year. How- 
ever, berries sold as high as $8 and as low 
as $2.50 per crate, the general average being 
over $4 for the season. If the farmers had 
not received a big price in the beginning and 
on favorable market days, their season aver- 
age would have been such as to cause them 
to lose money. Yet, last year, with the $4 or 
better average and strawberries selling as 
high as $8, the crop this year is 50 percent, 
or some estimates give 60 percent, short of 
normal acreage. 

The strawberry farmers tell me that if a 
ceiling price is put on that the industry will 

be ruined, and that they will leave their 


| 
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farms to do public work. Already many have 
left. This would increase the food burden, 
which is elready staggering, to other farm- 
ers, as strawberry growers produce, in addi- 
tion to their money crop of strawberries, 
enough food for themselves and sometimes 
a little more for the surrounding towns and 
cities of eggs, poultry, milk, cabbage, string 
beans, lettuce, cucumbers, squash, eggplant, 
sweetpotatoes, Irish potatoes, bell peppers, a 
few head of hogs, and a few head of beef 
cattle. . 

Thus with the cash money they receive 
for strawberries, their main money Crop, 
they produce these additional crops which not 
only supply them but defense workers and 
urban people in surrounding cities . 

There is not the same euccessful argu- 
ment that can be made against a ceiling price 
on cold-pack strawberries as has been made 
as above set forth on fresh strawberries, as 
when strawberries are quick frozen or cold 
packed they lose their high perishability and 
then become in the same category as frozen 
beef, poultry, Irish potatoes, or other prod- 
ucts that are kept fcr months on cold storage. 
Cold-pack strawberries also become more of 
a stable since they are used in preserves which 
are needed both for Army and consumer con- 
sumption to take the place of butter and other 
Similar products. However, in Louisiana a 
cold-pack strawberry is entirely a bypreduct 
of the fresh strawberry and unless the grower 
gets a good price for his fresh strawberries, 
due to the exceptionally high cost of produc- 
tion, no reasonable or even a high price on 
cold-pack strawberries will be sufficient to 
cause him to grow his strawberries for cold 
pack alone. Therefore, if a ceiling price in 
Louisiana will ruin the fresh-fruit industry, 
then it follows that the needed and necessary 
cold-pack strawberries will be lost, also. The 
growers of Louisiana state, however, that 
unless a ceiling price of 25 cents per pound 
is allowed on cold-pack strawberries that this 
year thousands of pounds of strawberries will 
probably rot in the fields, as the growers feel 
they cannot get sufficient labor to harvest 
them for less money. 

Due to the fact that Florida overlaps Lou- 
isiana, Louisiana overlaps Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee in shipments, a ceiling price on pints 
and quarts, even though theoretically mathe- 
matically perfect, would cause the consumer 
to lean and show preference to the strawber- 
ries of one State rather than the other and 
when each State has competitive strawberries 
on the market at the same time a great loss 
and discrimination is sure to befall either the 
shipper of quarts or the shipper of pints, 
or the strawberries of one State or the straw- 
berries of another. 

Then, too, Louisiana and Florida face pack 
their strawberries, whereas the States farther 
north who chip in quarts Jumble or rumble 
pack their berries. The cost of production 
in each State varies. Florida perhaps is the 
highest; Louisiana second highest. Louisi- 
ana growers replant their strawberries every 
year and mulch them with pine straw. 
Other States replant theirs anywhere from 
3 to 5 years and many do not use pine straw. 
Therefore, unless Louisiana gets a relatively 
higher price for her product her growers lose 
money due to the excessive high cost of 
production. 

Fiorida has been shipping since December 
15. That season will end in some 2 or 3 
weeks, and in all probability cannot extend 
more than 4 weeks longer, regardless of 
weather conditions. Would it not be unfair 
to let Florida ship the season through with 
no ceiling price and then pick on Louisiana 
as the first victim, to be followed by Arkansas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, etc.? 

I have talked to many Members of Congress 
and yet I have not found one single Congress- 
man who has told me that the Price Control 













































































































Act, which is the foundation of the O. P. 4. 
ever intended to have the O. P. A. place a 
ceiling price on such a highly perishable 
luxury as strawberries. Nobody puts a gun 
on a consumer to buy a pint or quart of 
strawberries, and yet every man, woman, and 
child could go without strawberries if they 
wanted to. A ceiling price might be justifieg 
were strawberries a basic food, such as pota- 
toes or meat. On the other hand, if you 
destroy the money or cash crop of the straw- 
berry grower by a ceiling price, you are at 
the same time destroying thousands of indi- 
vidual food producers of such products as 
beef, poultry, pork, and vegetables, which are 
produced on the same farms strawberries are. 
These strawberry farmers not only provide 
food for themselves but they provide food for 
countless others However, due to the sma)! 
size of the averuge strawberry farm, he could 
not exist by producing these other products 
and not produce strawberries. If he is forced 
to abandon the growing of strawberries by 
an unfair ceiling price, then he will fold up 
his farm, go to the city, and thereby not only 
fail to help feed others but will have to look 
to some other farmers to feed himself and his 
family. This causes acute housing shortage, 
acute food shortage, and in many instances 
a bottleneck in transportation facilities, 

The O. P. A. has waited 2 years to attempt 
to put a ceiling price on strawberries and 
there has not been one person hurt as a 
result of this delay. Yet, on the other hand, 
should a ceiling price be put on at this late 
date, over 1,000,000 people directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the fresh strawberry 
industry will suffer and many will sustain 
an unreasonable loss. A ceiling price on such 
a perishable crop as strawberries when grades 
and kinds cause high market spreads, in 
reality places a penalty on a grower of first- 
class strawberries and a premium on a grower 
of second-grade or inferior fruit. 

What the farmers cannot understand is 
that Members of Congress create bureaus 
such as the O. P. A., either by direct act or 
by giving the President the power of a di- 
rective in wartime, and yet when they are 
unanimously opposed to an impracticable, 
impossible, and unworkable ceiling price, 
these Congressmen whom the people elected 
and whom they have trusted to represent the 
majority, cannot prevent a creature of their 
own creation from bludgeoning them with 
such a disaster as this proposed ceiling price 
against their will. 

As one farmer told me just before I left 
his farm, “Jimmy, it looks like to me that 
the O. P. A. is trying to shave us without 
using any soap. I believe you and the other 
Congressmen can stop them. I am count- 
ing on you to put up a hard fight, but don't 
come home unless you either win or have a 
lot of battle scars on you. I only wish I 
could be there to personally explain to the 
O. P. A. what I have put up with as a straw- 
berry farmer for the past 10 years.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bowles, I have worked 
with every Louisiana strawberry farmer on an 
almost intimate basis for the last 5 years. 
I have served as attorney for the Louisiana 
Farmers Protective Union, which I helped 
create, which has in its membership all of 
the 8,000 strawberry growers of Louisiana. I 
know their problems as well as any one living 
man, and I assure you.that a ceiling price 
on fresh strawberries will create within him 
the same feeling of injustice that would be 

in any innocent man who would be hanged 
for a crime he did not commit, 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. MorRIson, 
Member of Congress 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 
PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission granted, 
I enclose herewith copies of two letters 
from the Comptroller General the 
United Sta which are self-explana- 
The letters follows: 


COMPTROLLE! 


Mr 


of 


tes, 


Washi? 
ORGE B 


ton, 
GI HowELL, 


pbuilding Co., Inc 





imipda, 
DeaR Mr. H By settlement No 
82, dated March 22, 1943, this « 

you to be ind 


17 


e amount 


U. S. 
mice certi- 
bted to the United States 
of $1,926,568.52 on account of 
transactions between the United 
Maritime Commission and the Navy 
partment on the one hand and the Tampa 
building & Engineering Co. and the 
mpa Shipbuilding Co., Inc., on the other, 
details in connection with the said in- 
btedness having been set forth in the said 
lement. 
Under date of July 22, 1943, the 
e said indebtedness was referred to the 
partment of Justice for appropriate ac- 
1 and by letter of September 17, 1943, the 
. {Attorney General advised, in substance, that 
l the basis of the facts disclosed by the 


WELI 





natter of 





} 











rd and upon his analysis of the legal 
; é ns involved he was of the opinion 
there is no basis for bringing suit. By 
n of the Attorney General's action in the 
ter, I have issued instructions directing 
cancelation of the said settlement and 
matter will be considered as closed. 
- Respectfully, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
’ C troller General of the United States. 
«| ae 
COMPTROLLER GENERAI 
Y OF THE UNITED STATES 


Washington, December 18, 1943. 
i TAMPA SHIPBUILDING Co., INC., 
Tampa, Fla 
GENTLEMEN: By settlement No. 


US-10381, 












¢ 
zs dated March 22, 1943, this office certified the 
Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. and 
your company to be jointly and severally 
; indebted to the United States in the amount 
. f $1,926,568.52, on account of certain trans- 
t ns between the United States Ma 
Commission and t n 


he Navy Department « 
> one hand and the Tampa Shipbuilding 









é Fngineer and your company on the 
v- F, ails in connection with the 
indebtedness having been set forth in the 


od said settlement. 

in ate of July 22, 1943, the matter 
‘Ss. of the said indebtedness was referred to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate action 
and, by letter of September 17, 1943, the At- 


Under d 


c 

p torney General advised, in substance, that 

I upon the basis of the facts disclosed by the 
record and upon his analysis of the legal 

iis 


questions involved he was of the opir 
there is no basis for bringing suit. By rea- 
son of the Attorney General's action the 
matter, I have issued instructions directing 
ed the cancelation of the and 

the matter will be considered ed. 

Respectfully, 
Linpsay C. W N 

pller General of ti 


n that 
in 


aid settle 


as cl 
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and Men in C. A. A. Pilot-Training 
Program 





EXTENSION OI REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
16 


SENTATIVES 
1944 


March 
MORRISON of I 
Yr, I feel that the 
never welsh on a 
of the men who 
ular work to enlist 
of our Military Establishmen 


however, practically repudiatin: 


Thursday, 








Speake 
should 
any 


their re; 





to 





promises we made to entice n 
young men to enter the civil 





air-training 


A bill, H. 


pro 


PR 
av 


tram. 

4269, has recently 
introduced by my colleague 
nal from Louisiana, 
Brooks, at my request, to authorize com- 
missions so that we may partially make 
good on our original promises. 

I have recently received a letter from 
one of the disillusioned young men who 
entered the service met which I 
include in my remarks: 

ARE 


been 
the gentle- 


Conere 


ssman 














tioned, 


YOU ACQUAINTED WITH THI 
VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
Hon 


FOLLOWING F 
THE WAR 
JAMES H 
Ho of Re 


MorrIson, 
mresentatives, 
Wa 1 gt ” D Cc 
In June 1942, the Civil 
stration announced that 


yt tralning program Was to be en- 


rR Sm: 








larged and that men between the ages of 18 
and 37 would be given flight training to be- 
th tr - 
ts port Comm i, liai- 
5 j Alr f o e 

pilots, and pilots in the Ferry nand 
All applicants had to pass a detailed screen- 
ing tes Ss l examina- 
tion for epted, 
volunte Air F S 


the men 





accepted zy general 
terms: 1 above 
mentione mm 

to those 1 the i 
ccurse 4@ Ww) 3 





completed ying t n- 
ing preparatory to Randolph 
Field as foll the t 

was to receive n t room and b d 

A. Primary—35 1 s in light ft 
plus approximate 240 hour of ground 
school. B. Se ilary—40 to 59 hours in 
heavier aircraf nd approximat 240 hours 
of ground hool. C. Cross-country—50 to 
69 hours in light and heavy aircraft and 
approximately 160 hours ground s > @ 
Instructor course—55 to 60 hours in heavy 
aircraft and approximately 140 hours ground 
school. E. Army instructor course at Ran- 


dolph Field, 100 hours in heavy a 


approximately 100 hours ground hool (on 


i 





1 this course, the trainees were to be 
per month). 





Nore: Aiter several months of 
gram another course was added to follow 
cross-country course. This w 
instrument course consisting of 16 to 20 
hours in the Link trainer an 25 hours 
in rument planes. About 120 hours 
ground school were given. 


pro- 
ll the 
s a Link and 








d 20 to 


inst 


Army Commissions Promised Instructors | 


Due to a scarcity of I overen- 
listment of trainees, inclusion of Link and in- 
strument course, the time for consummating 
the program was greatly lengthened from the 
original period of 8 n oa e 
period of 18 months. At any tir ‘ et 
was found unsatisfactory in ei 

yund school, or in his capaci - 
ficer, he was eliminated from t ram 
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Al 


at Randolr 


ably to that 







Thi 


of air 


time compares very favor- 
cadets who are commis- 


‘ thas hart ’ 
£ A et 


. ah ss¢ OW wre 

: her y have only abcut 209 hours 

Abcut 1,500 of them are now licensed com- 
m lal pilots 

In generel these men are very discouraged 





over their treatment and the outlook for 
their fu All volunteered with the under- 
standi were to become pilots in some 
fiying atu Many are married men with 
child: and were in essential industries, but 
wanted to fly They were sured of their 
great need and were told that they could 
serve t country better in the capacity for 
which the were volunteering. But for the 
op] to fly, some would have pre- 
fei 1 sei in r ( Marines, C 
qu a number, if l ed from irm} 
even ho r da obiai co nissio in the 
Na I want to fly, ¥ t to serve their 
country nd el that they are entitled to 
conside n Many feel that if the air 
forces ¢ not use them in the original 
capacity hey si ld be § n discharges to 
allow them to enter other branches of the 
service were they can be of more use. Al- 
though they would rather return to pilot 
status, they feel that if the glider pilots can 


be 


given discharges back in 1942 when most 
programs were greatly expanding, they should 
surely merit the same treatment now that 


technical training programs are contracting. 
However, they would prefer their return to 
pilot status, either in ferrying, artillery liai- 
son, air evacuation of the wounded, or any 
other flying capacity. Jobs are apparently 
available, else why continue to train women 
as service pilots at great additional cost? 


The facts contained herein are a matter 
of public record. Do you not think that this 
perplexing situation merits your immediate 


@vcenvlon? 
GWEN GIPSON, 


ar een 
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The Palestiaian White Paper 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
special service and public meeting of the 
Freeport Zionist District, at Temple 
Israel, Freeport, N. Y., Sunday, March 5, 
in protest of the Palestinian white paper. 


Being with you this morning is a real 
pleasure. We often hear what a delightful 
place Washington is. Well, it can also be a 


very hectic place, and to find the opportunity, 
at mm or less frequent intervals, to leave 
the Capital does not distress me, I assure you. 

The subject before this meeting, the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine, is one of 
great t to me. However, in discussing 
it briefly, I am reluctant to approach it from 
merely a legalistic or political viewpoint, in 
terms of the Balfour Declaration, the Man- 
date, the action of the League Council, the 
convention between England and ourselves, 
or any of the so-called white papers, espe- 
cialiy the one of 1959. 

I do not want to be led onto the bypaths of 
political and legal conflicts that it is claimed 
influence the question. I do not want to be 
led into the maze of twisting and tortuous 
thinking on this subject. 

To me there is but one highway of ap- 
ach, In my view, it is straight and it ha 
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d foundation. I know, taking this main 
road of thinking, that in the terms and the 
acceptance of the Balfour Declaration, the 
Jewish aspirations were not only stated, but 
they were welcomed, embraced. The Jews 
were to be given a National Homeland, a true 
homeland. It was to be theirs by right and 
n sufferance. It is needless to go into 
attending this declaration, its 
We here know that 
and the world knows it, too. 

The Mandatory—the British Government— 

umed the"tolemn obligations laid down in 
the Mandate, purposing the creation of a true 
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tic 
and wherefores. 
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Jewish National Homeland. Outstanding 
among those obligations were two—that the 
nm< nt “shall facilitate Jewish 
’ and “shall encourage close set- 


on the land.” These ob- 
sarily essential, funda- 
to the creation of the home. They 
yv are, indeed, the bricks and the 
ar from which the structure—the home— 


y the Jews 
were nec 


ves 
mental, 
were, and th 
mort 
must 

These obligations were imposed upon and 





rise. 


accepted by the British Government. They 
were pledges of good faith and of action in 
terms of translation, under the mandate. 
They were the tools with which the national 
homeland was to be fashioned and protected. 

Facilitation of Jewish immigration was 
promised. Now we see it, for all purposes, 
stopped. And to be stopped for all time to 
come unless the Arab population give their 
There is the dark picture and it traces 
out a dark story. In effect, the British Gov- 
ernment as the Mandatory has assigned its 
obligations affecting Jewish immigration for 
execution by the Arabs. It has put into 
their keeping the determination—Arab de- 
termination—of what Jewish immigration 
shall be permitted to enter what was to be 
the Jewish homeland. If this is not a be- 
trayal of faith, the shattering of a solemn 
pledge, then I am simply unable to prop- 
erly assess the ordinary meaning that is to 
be attached to the action taken. Palestine, 
under the British white paper, is not to have 
a Jewish homeland. Instead, it is to be con- 
verted into the homeland of the Arabs! 

The British policy under the white paper 
means one thing—abject surrender to the 
Arabs. The Jews are to be left ‘as a hope- 
less minority. They are to be politically and 
economically fenced in. They are to be 
placed in a political and economic corral. 
Yet the British white paper dares to charac- 
terize this adjustment as equitable and fair 
and comporting to their word and bond to 
succor and advance Jewish aspirations for 
a true Jewish national homeland. 

The white paper of 1939 is wholly infa- 
mous. Bluntly, it is crafty, tricky. But 
not alone on the subject of immigration. 
Under the Mandate, there is also the definite 
injunction that the Mandatory shall en- 
courage close settlement by Jews on the 
land. Between the announced policy un- 
der the Mandate and the practical policy 
under the white paper is a terrible chasm. 
In cffect, the white paper bodily lifts the 
word “encouragement” out of this injunc- 
tion and substitutes the word “discourage- 
ment.” The white paper, to state the pres- 
ent British policy correctly should read that 
the Mandatory shall practice a policy of 
discouragement in settlement by Jews on 
the land. Land and immigration are insep- 
arably tied together. Under the policy of 
restriction of land sales from Arab to Jew, 
there is simply no way for Jews to acquire 
land. Here, again, we have the Arab veto 
in prospect. 

In the early days the British applied the 
policy of economic absorptive capacity. 
That was the policy once. Now, evidently, 
it is to be the policy of political absorptive 
capacity—leaving it again to the Arabs to 
determine how many Jews they are willing 
that Palestine should take in. When the 
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Balfour Declaration was made, when 
Mandate was given, we did not hear a; 
thing about Jewish immigration and Jewish 
settlement on the land being based on polit- 
ical absorptive capacity of the country. 

The rising star of Jewish aspirations 
Palestine has been arrested in its cow 
The fear is that it may fall. Frankly, I sh 
that fear. 

The ominous course now under way in Pal- 
estine must be corrected. The broken pled 
has not only to be mended, but it hes to | 
made whole. Otherwise there cannot be any 
true upbuilding of the Jewish National Home- 
land. And the aspirations of Jews in Pal. 
estine to shape their own constitutional pr 
esses will be forever lost if the white pay 
is not abrogated. It must be. 

The British Government has 
courses to follow: To persist in the betray 
that is made known to the world in 
white paper, or to reaffirm and renew 
attachment to Jewish aspirations for a tn 
Jewish National Homeland by outright abro- 
gation of the white paper. 

I hope earnestly that the British Govern- 
ment will elect the second course. That 
the right course. It is the only decent 
course. And our Government, under the 
convention with Great Britain, I believe, h 
the duty and should insist that this course 
should be taken. 

I know, although imperfectly, necessarily, 
as against the knowledge of men and women 
more intimately acquainted with the Pal- 
estine return movement, the record of 
achievement that the Jews in Palestine have 
built. It is a magnificent one, a grand one, 
and affects not only the Jews, themselves 
but their Arab and other neighbors. 

And let us here, Jew and Gentile alike 
ponder that record and what perfecting 
can mean and will mean to humanity every- 
where. 
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Let’s Take a Look 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the March 5, 1944, issue of the Atlanta 
Journal, written by the Honorable James 
M. Cox, a former Governor of Chio and 
a former Member of the House: 


LET'S TAKE A LOOK 
(By J. M. C.) 


On this Sabbath morn let us take a look 
at the world’s perimeter and see what we see 
There is much that is reassuring. Let us ap- 
praise it in frankness and candor and fair- 
ness. There is good accord between us and 
our Allies. Russia, which many people 
thought was hard to get on with, is playing 
the game squarely. We are doing well with 
England and we are all doing well with each 
other and by each other. In the Pacific, the 
Japs have discovered that an overambitious 
possession of islands and what-not creates a 
very long line of defense to be maintained. 
She is being attacked so often, in so many 
places and so successfully, that she hardly 
knows which way toturn. Amidst the gloom 
of Tokyo, it is admitted that a military purge 
is necessary. It might not be surprising to 
know one of these days, that Japan is running 
out of steel. We are not predicting, but there 














is no law against some wishful thinking to 
e effect that the proud gangsters of the 


Orient may fall before the Nazi: 


In Italy, the much-e 
f Hitler have been turnec 





e may 

> on our \ me one of these days. 

are b understand now the 

uble en he had t& at 1 

Russi Nazi ar seem 

») be com! vi miles in length € 
gt up s in England 

stre m of invasion that 

strike at any hour against Hitler. Pro- 

n on apace, not only in volume of 

nmuni n and supplies, but in quality 


usionaliy we hear something of a sex 


oy the evil genius of the 
ilways seem to have somethi: 


pon evolved 


zis, but we 


ter. No matter where our defenders are, 
vhether in the air, on the sea or on land and 
1atter at what remote spot in the world, 

a r 


y ar ing food and essentials of war 
There have been strikes—t 
t one can be co 


f producti 






0 many of them. 

doned and yet, the volume 

n lest by strikes is so small in 
lation to the tremendous output of our 
ctories that it is quite infinitesimal. 

We are justified in not only a confidence, 
but a pride in our military leaders. Marshall, 

senhower, MacArthur, Clark, Arnold, Nimitz, 
Halsey have given conspicuous evidence of 

eat ability. These men did not come into 
the picture automatically. ‘hey were care- 
fully selected 

Now all of this, the building of armies, in- 
dustrial production, transportation to points 
thousands of miles away, a foreign policy 
which seems to be doing well, must in truth be 
recognized as the operations of the executive 
branch of our Government. Congress has 
ppropriated the funds to maintain it all and 

ithough sometimes haltingly, enacted en- 

abling acts to keep things moving. And yet, 
the cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government has 
not been anything to boast about. There has 
been a tremendous load of responsibility on 

> executive branch and its peace of mind 
has not been promoted by an occasional 
sniping movement—the species of opposition 
that occasionally bears the suspicion of po- 
litical purpose 

On the other hand, Congress, fresh from 
the people, the seat of power under the Con- 
stitution, is a temperamental body. It always 
has been. It probably always will be. It may 
be that it is overconscious of its re ponsibility 
under our charter of government. At any 
rate, we repeat that it is and always has been 
a temperamental body. Moreover, every Mem- 
ber of Congress who wants to stay where he is 
must be elected this fall and maybe he has 
been in a griping mood because his constit- 
ients themselves are griping a good deal. 
The White House should understand this and 
seek to get on better with Congress. Neither 
the lawmakers nor the President can get on 
alone. They must work together and the 
greater the harmony, the greater the effi- 
ciency. 

here have been mistakes made, but we 
must not forget that this is the most tremen- 
dous movement in all the history of the world 
and by a Nation that would not prepare itself 
for war. Government is no more infallible 
than the people who create it. It has had a 
hard job to deal with. The going has been 
rough. Let us remember that there are even 
many pitfalls on the way to Heaven. 

Let’s all take stock of ourselves. It might 
be well for press and public to stop egging 
on the “row” in Washington. And then let us 
declare a truce in our splenetic impulses. We 
are going on in our way of living more or less 
normally. If one were to drop down from 
Mars, he would hardly know that a war is 
going on. It is far removed from our shores 
and it might be difficult to convince some 
that it is even waging on this planet. We are 
getting ample food and clothing, we ere 
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favorites and “long shots” at the races seem 


meway, someh to get there. The time 
may have come for a real process of intro- 
epection. Let us all be as fair in our judg- 
ment as men in our military forces all over 


the world are brave in their movements. 


Development of Florida’s Rivers and 


Harbors 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
obtained from the Board of Army En- 
gineers a most interesting summary of 
the development of river and harbor 
projects in Plorida. This report 
cates a most comprehensive waterways 
program for the entire State. It indi- 
cates more than 60 regular authorized 
projects and also indicates surveys for 
additional projects, some of which are 
included in a broad range planning pro- 
gram for post-war utilization and devel- 
opment. All projects are of importance 
but of course some may contribute more 
to the commerce and economic life of our 
Nation than others. 

STUART-FORT MYERS CANAL 

Among really important projects may 
be listed the development to a depth of 
at least 8 feet of the canal reaching 
from Fort Myers on the Gulf to Stuart on 
the Atlantic. This waterway extends 
through Leake Okeechobee. At Lake 
Okeechobee, large sums of Federal money 
have been expended in flood control and 
navigation and of course these. funds 
have made useful and effective State 
funds in Florida and local funds in Flor- 
ida which have been expended in the vast 
Everglades drainage districts. The Army 
engineers now are giving further consid- 
eration to recommending to the Congress 
additional depth of this canal to as much 
as 12 feet. If such should be deemed 
feasible by the Army engineers and car- 
ried out by the Congress, it would then 
carry same depth as the Florida East 
Coast Canal of 12 feet as is projected in 
this report. From Jacksonville to Miami, 
portions of this existing East Coast Ca- 
nal are only 8 or 9 feet. A project in this 
report calls for deepening of this chan- 
nel to 12 feet. 

MIAMI TO KEY WEST CANAL 


Another project of unusual importance 
is extension of the East Coast Canal 
from Miami to Key West. This will givea 
protected route, passing through the Flor- 

| ida keys to the splendid harbor at Key 

West. It is an important project and 

one which has been approved and desired 

by local interests for more than a century. 
VIRGINIA KEY 


Another outstanding project is the Vir- 
ginia Key project at Miami, Fla. Its 
ultimate development calls for not only 
harbor improvements but also a larger 
harbor and airfield. Local contribution 


indi- 


going to the movies, those who want to play | on this project is also large. 
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The report contains also a summary 


of fic - t I } Sin Flo Uut- 
standing among these are the famous 
Kissimmee River Valley project and 
others. These projects likewise re of 
tremendous importance and will provide 


a great post-war flood-control pr 
for the State. 


LAKE WORTH INLET 


The Army engineers are now consider- 
ing several additional projects in Florida, 
surveys are being made, and reports will 
be m 


de to the Congress. Consideration 
is now being accorded to improve! 
of the Lake Worth Inlet project in Palm 
Beach County, Fla. It is hoped and 
d that this project may be favor- 
yr reported by the Army engineers in 
time for inclusion by the Congress in the 
pending river and harbor bill. Our. Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has just 
reported a bill which gives the new proj- 
ects and project extensions as are Oute 
lined in this report. It is expected that 
the House may in the very near future 
pass this bill. It is wise of the Congress 
to approve and enact into law worthy 
river and harbor and flood-controil proj- 
ects for post-war development, employ- 
ment and improvement. I commend the 
substance of this bill to the entire mem- 
bership of the House for favorable con- 
sideration. 

During my almost 20 years in Congress 
and during my long service on the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and also 
on the Flood Control Committee, it has 
been my pleasure to cooperate for and 
work for the development of this great 
chain of commerce arteries in my State. 
With some 1,300 miles of sea coast, of 
course Florida should have substantial 
funds appropriated for its river and har- 
bor improvement. During my 20 years 
in Congress, about half of all moneys ex- 
pended in the history of Florida’s Federal 
waterways program has occurred. I am 
pleased to say, however, that with the 
completion of the projects as outlined 
in this report, my State will have a com- 
pleted river and harbor program second 
to no Staite in the Union. 

ST. MARYS RIVER, GA. AND FLA. 

Project in 1925: Channel 17 feet deep and 
200 feet wide from the mouth to Crandall, 
12.5 miles, and channel clearing to Kings 
Ferry, 37 miles above the mouth. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Completed in 1914. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $15,638; 
maintenance, $55,265 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $19,080. 


believe 


930 tons; 
1940, 74,736 tons; 1941, 74,965 tons. 
FERNANDINA HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Channel over the outer bar 
by means of twin jetties supplemented by 





dredging so as to provide a channel 26 feet 
deep and for its extension to the south bend 
of the Florida Terminal Co., a distance of 7 
miles. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening channel 
to 28 feet 

Status: Project completed in 1940 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work. $3,287,000; 
maintenance, $752,178 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New w 
000; maintenance, $242 244 
Commerce, caienc 


rk, $145,- 


san 1 Se tame 
1924, 163,376 tons; 


y 
1940, 275,586 tons; 1941, 251 
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Recommended modification of existing 
proje ( Doc, 284, 77th Cong.) to provide 
for iinor changes in the anchorage and 
channe linement. 

Estimated first cost: None additional. 


WATERWAY BETWEEN CUMBERLAND SOUND AND 
ST. JOHNS RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 7 feet deep and 
160 feet wide, a distance of 25 miles. 

Mecdification since 1925: Channel 12 feet 
de-p, inc’uding a cut-off in Kingsley Creek. 

Statu Project <ompleted in 1941. 

Cc to June 30, 1943: New work, $361,849; 
mintenance, $142,713 

Cost June 30, 1925: (Break-down for 
this section not available.) 

Commerce, calendar year 1924 (not avail- 
ab for this section); 1940, 287,407 tons; 
1°°1, 313,620 tons. 

ST. JONINS RIVER, JACKSONVILLE TO THE OCEAN 


Project in 1925: Channel 30 feet deep with 
minimum width of 300 feet from the ocean 
to Jacksonville with an anchorage basin op- 


. 








posite Tlayport, jetties at the entrance, and 
related vorks 

Modification since 1925: Widening the bend 
at Dames Point and widening Drummonds 


Creek, Trout Creek, and Six Mile Creek cuts. 


A channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide 
along the terminals at Jacksonville. Length 
of project 25 miles. 

Status: Project completed in 1937, and 


maintenance operations are undertaken an- 
nuiily. 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $38,780,- 
030; maintenance, $10,035,000. 

Cost s.nce June 30, 1925: New work, $1,900,- 
000; maintenance, $6,613,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 3,266,000 
tons; 1940, 3,112,958 tons; 1941, 3,526,571 tons. 

Recommended medification of the exist- 
ing project (H. Doc. No. 222, 77th Cong.) 
provices fcr maintenance of channel widths 


as they now exist and, subject to revision of 
harbor lines, for further improvement as fol- 
lox (2) W-den terminal channel between 
iis present westerly edge and the new pier- 
head-bulkhead line to a depth of 30 feet; 
(b) dredge to a depth of 28 feet the area be- 
tween the foot of Laura Street and the Duval 
County highway bridge; (c) dredge a navi- 
gation and floodway channel 200 feet wide 
end 26 feet deep, along the south side of the 
Commedore Point terminals; and (d) dredge 


fn approach and mooring basin 20 feet deep 
in front of the Naval Reserve Armory in 


South Jacksonville, subject to certain condi- 
tions of locel cooperation. 
Estimated first cost, $725,000. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER, JACKSONVILLE TO PALATKA 


Project in 1925: Channel 200 feet wide and 
12 feet deep from Jacksonville to Palatka, 55 
miles, and improvement of Deep Creek. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Completed in 1915, except for Deep 
Creek which is 50 percent compieted. Entire 
project 94 percent completed. No work done 
in recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $205,700; 
maintenance, $116,300. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $43,310. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 133,800 tons; 
1240, 281,100 tons; 1941, 303,724 tons. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER, PALATKA TO LAKE HARNEY 


Project in 1925: Channel 8 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from Palatka to Sanford and 
5 feet deep thence to Lake Harney. 

Modification since 1925: Cut-offs at Butch- 
er Bend, Snake Creek, and Starks Creek and 
easing of existing bends at other points. 
Length, 114 miles. 

Status: Project completed in 1942. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $210,060; 
maintenance, $268,000. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: 
910; maintenance, $159,855. 

Recommended modification of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 603, 76th Cong.) pro- 


New work, $27,- 











vides for a channel 100 feet wide and 10 feet 
deep from Palatka to Sanford, with a side 
channel of like cimensions to Enterprise, and 
for cut-cffs and easing of bends, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first coct, $290,000. 

Commerce, caler.car year 1924, 172,800 tons; 
1940, 446,919 tons; 1941, 459,356 tons, 


CROSS FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 
Project in 1925: None. 
Project in 1943: Public Law 675, Seventy- 


seventh Congress, approved July 23, 1942, 
authorized the construction of a high-level 
lock barge canal across northern Florida from 
the St. Jchns River to the Gulf of Mexico 
via Withlacoochee River, with project depth 
of 12 feet and minimum bottom width of 150 
feet. 

Status: Under the provisions of Public Law 
64, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved June 
2, 1943, detailed investigations and studies re- 
quired for the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for this authorized waterway are in 
progress. 

Cost to June 20, 1943: New work, $8,037; 
maintenance, none. 





LAKE CRESCENT AND DUNNS CREEK 


Project in 1925: Channel 100 feet wide 
and 8 feet deep from St. Johns River to Cres- 
cent City, including three cut-offs in Dunns 
Creek, 1514 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 16 percent completed, work 
remaining is dredging cut-offs for which 
rights-of-way have not been furnished. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $10,276; 
maintenance, $5,724. 

Ccst since June 30, 1925: New work, 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 8,700 tons; 
1940, 1,570 tons; 1941, 2,640 tons. 


OKLAWAHA RIVER 


Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep from 
the mouth to the head of Silver Springs Run 
and channel clearing thence to Lake Griffin, 
subject to certain provisions, with a view to 
obtaining a navigable depth of 4 feet to Lees- 
burg. Length 86.5 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Except for the easing of several 
sharp bends and for obtaining project dimen- 
sions in the lower reach of the river, the 
work of improvement has been completed, 
and maintenance operations are undertaken 
annually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $315,260; 
maintenance, $367,843. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $98,700; 
maintenance, $295,785. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 16,400 tons; 
1940, 1,400 tons; 1941, 5,102 tons. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, JACKSONVILLE TO 
MIAMI 


Project in 1925: Channel in Indian River 
5 feet deep and 75 feet wide, 77 miles. 

Modification since 1925: Channel 8 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide, 372 miles, and a turn- 
ing basin in the vicinity of Jacksonville 
Beach. 

Status: Project was completed in 1935 ex- 
cept for provision of the turning basin. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $7,346,800; 
maintenance, $2,697,250. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $7,263,- 
300; maintenance, $2,552,644. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 12,688 tons; 
1940, 453,558 tons; 1941, 442,304 tons. 

Recommended modification of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 336, 76th Cong.) provides 
at Sebastian, Fla., an entrance channel 100 
feet wide and 8 feet deep from the Intra- 
coastal Waterway to and including a turning 
basin of the same depth, 600 feet long and 
300 feet wide, in front of the town, at an 
estimated first cost of $19,000, subject to cer- 
tain conditions of local cooperation; also (IH. 
Doc. 261, 76th Cong.) provides near Vero 
Beach a basin 8 feet deep extending from the 
Intracoastal Waterway to the easterly shore, 


none; 
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at an estimated first ecst of $7399, subject ¢ 
certain provisions of local cooperation. A 
stricted favorable report transmitted to ¢ 
gress on June 9, 1943, included considerat 
of the proposed improvement cf the In! 
Waterway Channel between Jecksonvill 
Miami to a depth of 10 feet or 12 feet, 
Total first cost, $26,300. 
ST. AUGUSTINE HARBOR 

Project in 1925: Jetty or groin construct 

Modification since 1925: Entrance han: 
27 feet deep and 200 feet wide from the cc» 
through North Point to deep water in J 
mato River, about 1!4 miles. 

S‘atus: New work dredging was comp! 
in 1940, and construction of a sand trap « 
pleted the project in 1941. 

Cost to June 20, 1943: New work, $464,099; 
maintenance, $80,649 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $392 
683; maintenance, $60,649. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924 (not a 
able); 1940, 4,745 tons; 1941, 36,028 tons. 


COURTENAY CHANNEL 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Dredging 8-foot cham 
from Intracoastal Waterway to and inclu 
turning basin at Courtenay. 

S‘atus: Project completed in 1940. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $22,845; 


maintenance, none. 
Commerce, calendar year 1940, 5 tons; 194i 
none. 


EAU GALLIE HARBOR 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Enlargement of impro: 
ment constructed by local interests to pro\ 
a turning basin in E!bow Creek and chan: 
8 fect deep to Indian River. 

Status: Project completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $9,6° 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940 (not re; 
ed); 1941, none. 


MELBOURNE HARBOR, FLA. 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 8 feet deep f: 
the Intracoastal Waterway to and in Cr 
Creek with a turning basin at the inner end 

Status: Project completed in 1938. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $17. 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 19,494 ; 
1941, 1,631 tons. 


FORT PIERCE HARBOR 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Maintenance and amplifi- 
cation of the project developed by private i: 
terests to provide a channel 27 and 25 feet 
deep from the ocean to a turning basin 
Fort Pierce. 

Status: Project was completed in 1938 and 
maintenance dredging was undertaken cur- 
ing 1942. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $337,180; 
maintenance, $530,658. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $337,- 
186; maintenance, $530,658. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 100,407 ton 
1941, 102,585 tons. 


ST. LUCIE INLET 


Project in 1925: Provided for limited ex- 
penditure for dredging 18-foot channel across 
the ocean bar preliminary to securing a chan- 
nel of that depth from the ocean to Sewa!l 
Point. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: This project was not carried to 
completion and no work has been done in 
recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $26,690; 
maintenance, none. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 1,000 tons; 
1940, 2,074 tons; 1941, 1,685 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 391, 77th Cong.) provices 


av 























































































r a channel 200 feet wide and 10 feet deep 
outside rock reef the seaward 


nee to the inlet, subject to certain con- 


u 


the at 


of local cooperation 
Estima ted first cost, 246,000. 
LAKE WORTH INLET 
Project in 1925: None 
Project in 1943: Maintenance and amplifi- 


cf the improvements constructed by 
interests to provide a channel 20 feet 
and varying in width from 200 to 300 
from deep water in the ocean to a turn- 
basin Port of Palm Beach, for 

ration of the existing jetties, and for 
tain other improvements 

tus: Project was compieted in 1938 and 

tenance dredging to restore project di- 
sions has been underway 
to June 30, 1943: New work, $653,660; 


tenance, $351,93 


at the 





( at 


Commerce, calendar year 1940, 129,569 tons; 
p 1941, 108,889 tons 


PALM ELACH, S 
Project in 1925: None 

Project in 1943: Anchorage basin 16 feet 

750 feet wide, and 2,000 feet long op- 

te Tangier Avenue, Palm Beach, and a 


IDE CHANNEL 


AND BASIN 


unnel cf the same depth connecting the 
with the Lake Worth inlet channel to 

; north 
atus: No work has been done on this 


HOLLYWOOD HARBOR (PORT EVERGLADES) 
Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Maintenance and amplifi- 
tion of the improvements constructed by 
il interests to provide a channel 35 feet 
p and variable widths from the ocean to 
existing turning basin in Lake Mabel and 
enlargement of the turning basin. 


status: The project was completed in 1940 
ng the 1942 fiscal year repairs were made 
1e north and south jetties 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $1 
1intenance, $239,850. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 876,727 tons; 
41, 1,324,960 tons. 


436,800; 


MIAMI HARBOR 
Project in 1925: Channel] 25 feet deep and 
ariable width from that depth in the ocean 
1rough a jetty-protected entrance and across 
Biscayne Bay to the Port of Miami. 
Modification since 1925: Depth of 30 feet 
m the oce2n to and in the municipel turn- 
g basin and enlargement of that basin, 
ngth of channel about 6 miles. 
Sts Project was completed in 1939 
Ccst to June 30, 1943: New work, $6,570,800; 
maintenance, $1,337,180. 
Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, 
600; maintenance, $1,160,761. 
Commerce, calendar year 1924, 1,106,000 
ons; 1940, 1,831,756 tons; 1941, 1,675,415 tons. 
Recommended medification of existing 
ject (H. Doc. 470, 76th Cong.) to provide 
, for an approach channel to and turning basin 
the site of terminal development on Vir- 
ginia Key, subject to certain conditions of 
al cooperation. A restricted favorable re- 
port transmitted to Congress on October 30, 
1943, included consideration of the propcsed 
modification of the recommended Virginia 
Key development to provide for a harbor 35 
feet deep and ean airport-seaport island ap- 
proximately 1,920 acres in area. 
Estimated first cost, $5,781,000. 


tus: 


$4,545,- 


MIAMI RIVER, FLA. 
Project in 1925: None. 
Project in 1943: Channel 15 feet deep, vary- 
ing widths to a point 5.5 miles above the 
mouth, and channel 6 feet deep at seaplane 
, base at Dinner Key, and 8 feet deep along the 
easterly side of the Dinner Key Channel. 
% Status: Project completed in 1933. No work 
done in recent years. 
Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $646,915, 
maintenance, $3,000. 
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Commerce, calendar year 1940, 648,811 tons; 
1941, 479,395 tons. 

Modification of existing project: A restrict- 
ed favorable report transmitted to Congress 
on June 2, 1942, included consideration of a 
channel 250 feet wide and of appropriate 
depth from Brickell Point near the mouth of 
the river to the Miami-Florida Bay section of 
the Intracoastal Waterway; a channel 200 feet 
wide and 15 feet deep between the Miami 
River project and the Municipal Turning 
Basin; a channel 150 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep across the bay connecting the river with 
Government Cut; and an access channel 12 
feet deep and 100 feet wide from Miami River 
to Palmer Lake, or to a comparable harbor of 


refuge. 








INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM MIAMI TO 
FLORIDA BAY 

Project in 1925: None 

Project in 1843: Channel 75 feet w nd 
7 feet deep from Miami to point imm ately 
south of Mangrove Banks, 63 miles 

Status: Project completed in 1939 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $201,362; 


maintenance, $282 


Commerce, calendar year 1940, 17,121 tons; 
1941, 124,991 tons. 
Modification of existing project: A re- 


stricted favorable report transmitted to 
Congress on June 9, 1943, includes consider- 
ation of the proposed improvement of a chan- 
nel 7 feet deep and of suitable width along 
the inside route all the way fri Miami 
Key West, Fila. 


KEY WEST HARBOR 





m 


Project in 1©25: Authorized the removal 
coral heads and fom the main ship 
channel and anchor? so a 
depth of 30 feet. for a 
channel 17 feet deep, 





reefs fr 





ze as to give a Clear 


northwest entranc 
protected by stone jet- 


ties, and for widening the channel opposite 
the wharves 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Except for completion of jetties at 


the ncurthwest entrance channel, which is not 


considered necessary at this time, new work 
under the project is completed. Maintenance 
Gredging was undertaken in 194( 


Cost to June 30, 1943: 
maintenance, $238.700. 

Cost since June 30, 1943: 
000; maintenance, $128,300. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 1.260.000 
tons; 1940, 104,540 tons; 1941, 158,968 ton: 
CHANNEL FROM NAPLES TO BIG MAR( 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 6 feet 
couthern limits of town of Naples t 
co Pass. 

Status: 


New work, $1,040,400; 


New work, 


$40.- 


O PASS, FLA, 
2 
deep, from 

Big Mar- 


Project completed in 1940 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New 
maintenance, ¢€2,725. 

Commerce, calendar 
1941, 1,570 tons. 

ORANGE RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 4 feet deep and 
50 feet wide from the mouth to Buckingham, 
5.7 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None 

Status: Completed in 1903. No work done 
in recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 
maintenance, $8,571. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: 
maintenance, $2,471. 

Commerce calendar year 1924, 1,900 tons; 
1940, not reported; 1941 not reported. 
CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER AND LAKE CKEECHOBEE 

DRAINAGE AREAS 

Project in 1925: Channel 12 feet deep over 
the bar at the entrance to the Caloosahatchee 
River, thence 10 feet deep to Fort Myers with 
a turning basin at that point and a channel 
4 feet deep thence to Fort Thompson and 
related works, length 64.8 miles. 


work, $37,525; 


1940, 1,666 


year 


1943: New work, $2,000; 


New work, none; 
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1 since 192 Improvement of 
tl River and Canal f i 
the Guif of M r 





ne 


ng and by dredging a char 





which will provide a dis« e outlet - 
pacity of 2,500 cubic feet p Ss d f i 
th lake and a naviga I nanne ia C 

6 feet deep, including necessary contrcl w 

The present project al provides for a 


and a navigation channel 6 feet deep fol- 








wing in general the south re of e 
lake, for north shore kk for 1 
e) ing locks Nos. 1 and 2 St. Lucie Car 
with a single new lock, together with a nev 
weir structure, for the prctection of the St 
t Cc il from erosion and silting, and 
improvine St. Lucie River to provide a chan- 
nel 6 feet deep from St. Lucie Canal to Indian 
River, thus providing for a continucus 6-foot 
waterv ross the State 

Status: The project for the Caloosahatchce 
River below Fort Myers wi compiletec 1 
1913, and the recently constructed new spill- 
Way and protective dike at tl new St. Lucie 
lock completed the existin project, exc 
for minor installations 

Cc to June 30, 1943: New work, $17,982,- 
0CO: maintenance, 85,745,962 

Cost nee June 30, 192 New wer 17,- 
€35,.4C04: maintenance 5.579. 878 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 59,700 ton 
19:0, 117,443 t 1941, 47,455 tor 

Recommended modifications of the exist- 
ing project (H. Docs. N 469 and 696, 76th 
Cong.) provide for raising and enlarging sec- 
tions of the Lake Okeechcbee levee i: - 
vision No. 9, at an estimated cost of $3,950,- 
000, and for a channel 8 feet deep from I t 
Myers to he Intrac« i Waterway 1 
Stuart, with widths of § feet fror I 
Myers Moore Haven, 80 fee the exi: 
channel along the souther! e of the 
to the hurricane-gate st! f Clev . 
100 feet w € thence t [ - 
nel to cecp water on tl it side of > 
lak 100 f from dee} on the ¢ 
sic f Ke to § I I No. 2 


$208 COO 











estim 
t to certain ndit of local « - 
erat A restricted f e report trans- 
mitted to Congress on O ber 15. 1943 ‘a 
cludes consideration of the pro\ on ofab 
basin at Stuart and improvement of the en- 
trance to the basin at Fort Myer 
stir d first « t $4,173.11 
KISSI F 
Pr 1925: Cha el v h of 20 f 
and cepth of 3 feet from the town of K ne 
mee to Fort Bassenger and | kK} 4 
Cr K 
Modification since 1925: } e 
Stati Project completed. No work re- 
quired in recent years 
Cost to June 30, 1943: New v k, $2 
maintenance, $25,200 
Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, 1 : 
maintenance, none 
Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 6,734 
1940 ) tons 
CHARLOTTE HAREOR 
Project in 1925: Channel 27 feet deep and 
300 feet wide fr n he Gu 
Boca Grande Also a channe 
p and 100 feet wic it Pine I i 
from Punta Rosa to Charlotte H 
On since 1925: I al 
30 feet deep and thence a channe 
deep to Punta Gorda with a 
at that point. 
Status: Project was ¢ leted in 1939 
Cost to June 30, 1943: Ne ‘ k, $312,960 
maintenance, $387,0C0 
Cost since June 30, 1925: ? $191,- 
380; maintenance, $329,840 
Cc e, calel € 1924, 521.5 
1940, L ) 1941, 55¢€ \ 
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CASEYS PASS (VENICE INLET) 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Provides for dredging a 
new outlet channel 8 feet deep and 100 feet 
wide, connecting deep water in Roberts Bay 
with deep water in the Gulf of Mexico, pro- 


tected by two cenverging jetties. 

tatus: The project was completed in 1937. 
Maintenance work involving protection for 
the jetties was undertaken during the 1942 
fiscal year. 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $154,000; 
maintenance, $187,100. 


Commerce: Calendar year 1940, 12,319 
tons; 1941, 110 tons. 

Recommended modification of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 371, 76th Cong.) pro- 
vides for adoption of a project to include the 
existing projects for Sarasota Bay, Caseys 
Pa and channel from Clearwater Harbor 
through Boca Ciega Bay to Tampa Bay, to 
provide for improvement of the section of 


the Intracoastal Waterway from the Caloosa- 
hatchee River to the Anclote River to a depth 
of 9 feet and bottom width of 100 feet, sub- 
ject to certain conditions of local coopera- 
tion 


Estimated first cost: $3,200,000, 


SARASOTA BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 7 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from Tampa Bay through Sara- 
sota Bay to Sarasota and thence 3 feet deep 
and 75 feet wide through Little Sarasota Bay 
to Venice, length 28 miles. 

Modification since 1925: For a more pro- 
tected channel at Sarasota Bay in lieu of the 
existing channel in Long Boat Inlet. 

Status: The project is completed except 
for rock removal in the channel through 
Little Sarasota Bay, which work is not re- 
quired by existing commerce. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $249,630; 
maintenance, $194,160 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $9,530; 
nraintenance, $63,570 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 14,600 tons; 
1940, 3,269 tons; 1941, 3,000 tons. 

Recommended modification: Recom- 
mended modification of the existing project 
(H. Doc. No. 371, 76th Cong.) provides for 
adoption of a project to include the existing 
projects for Sarasota Bay, Caseys Pass, and 
channel from Clearwater Harbor through 
Boca Ciega Bay to Tampa Bay, to provide for 
improvement of the section of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway from the Caloosahatchee 
River to the Anclote River to a depth of 9 
feet and bottom width of 100 feet, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost: $3,200,000. 

MANATEE RIVER, FLA, 

Project in 1925: Channel 13 feet deep from 
Tampa Bay to McNeils Point; thence 9 feet 
deep to Rocky Bluff, thence 4 feet deep to 
Mitchellville Bricge. Terra Ceia Bay cut-off 
6 feet deep, length of project channel about 
24 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 90 percent complete. Work 
remaining consists of removal of small 
amount of rock at entrance below 12-foot 
level not required at present. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $123,350; 
maintenance, $101,214. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $19,500. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 63,345 tons; 
1940, 23,331 tons; 1941, 24,830 tons. 

TAMPA HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Entrance and various 
other channels 27 feet deep, Hillsboro River 
12 feet deep, and channel from Port Tampa 
to the Gulf of Mexico 26 feet deep. 

Modification since 1925: Increasing the 
depth of the entrance channel to 32 feet, 
and other channels, with the exception of 
Hillsboro River, to 30 feet. A turning basin 
the entrance to the Port Tampa term- 
inals, and for construction of a breakwater at 


at 


| 





Peter O. Knight Field, Davis Islands, and cer- 
tain other work. 

Status: The project was completed except 
for certain channel widening and enlarge- 
ment of the turning basin at the west end of 
Garrison Channel. Construction of a break- 
water at the seaplane landing basin, Davis 
Islands, was completed in January 1941. 
Maintenance is carried out annually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $9,588,000; 
maintenance, $1,829,413. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $4,- 
336,184; maintenance, $1,464,607. 

Ccmmerce, calendar year 1924, 2,532,599 
tons; 1940, 3,953,724 tons; 1941, 4,162,400 tons. 

Recommended modifications of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 119, 77th Cong. and 8S. 
Doc. No. 16, 77th Cong.) provide in Hillsboro 
River a channel 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide 
from the upper end of the existing project to 
a point 2,000 feet upstream from the Michigan 
Avenue Bridge, and for removal of snags, 
wrecks, and piling, thence to the Florida Ave- 
nue Bridge, at an estimated first cost of $60,- 
000; and for a channel 25 feet deep and 150 
feet wide from the ship channel in Hillsboro 
Bay to and including a turning basin in the 
Alafia River, 600 feet wide and 1,025 feet long, 
at an estimated cost of $189,000, all subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost $249,000. 


ST. PETERSBURG HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Channel from Tampa Har- 
bor into Bayoro Harbor 10 feet deep, 200 to 
285 feet wide, with a jetty on the south 
side. 

Modification since 1925: Entrance channel 
deepened to 19 feet, 21-foot basin at St. Pet- 
ersburg, 20-foot channel from easterly end 
of entrance channel to Tampa Bay and 16- 
foot channel on easterly side of Point Pinel- 
las lighted beacon. 

Status: Project completed in 1939, and 
maintenance dredging to restore project di- 
mensions was undertaken in 1943. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $221,580; 
maintenance, $76,050. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $188,- 
900; maintenance, $57,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 133,813 tons; 
1940, 278,315 tons; 1941, 274,144 tons. 
CHANNEL FROM CLEARWATER HARBOR THROUGH 

BOCA CIEGA BAY TO TAMPA BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 5 feet deep 
through Boca Ciega Bay to Blind Pass, 7 
feet deep through lower Boca Ciega Bay, and 
8 feet deep to Tampa Bay, length 26 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project was completed in 1920. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $105,877; 
maintenance, $111,964. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $79,930. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 4,611 tons; 
1940, 32,969 tons; 1941, 33,030 tons. 


ANCLOTE RIVER 


Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep to 
Sponge Harbor and 4 feet deep to county 
bridge at Tarpon Springs; 414 miles. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening chan- 
nels to 9 feet. 

Status: Project completed in 1938. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $178,427; 
maintenance, $75,305. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $126,- 
776; maintenance, $34,214. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 9,766 tons; 
1940, 15,172 tons; 1941, 20,982 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing pro- 
ject (H. Doc. No. 243, 76th Cong.) provides 
for extension and enlargement of the chan- 
nel upstream to form a turning basin, subject 
to certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $10,000. 


HOMOSASSA RIVER 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 5 feet deep 
through 4 bars at the entrance to the river. 

Status: Project completed in 1936, 
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Cost to June 30, 1943: New work 


$3 990- 
maintenance, none. 
Commerce, calendar year 1940, 1,063 t 
1941, 1,359 tons. 
CRYSTAL .RIVER, FLA. 


Pi in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep 
60 feet wide to town of Crystal River, 9 n 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project completed in 1906. Mainte. 
nance work performed in 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $25 
maintenance, $19,990. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, no: 
maintenance, $10,990. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 427 t 
1940, 2,209 tons; 1941, 2,134 tons. 


WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER, FLA. 


Project in 1925: Channel 10 feet deep and 
100 feet wide to Port Inglis and thence 2 { 


oject 


deep to Pembertons Ferry, 85 miles abo 
mouth. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 74-percent complet 


Work remaining is widening entrance chan- 
nel additional 15 feet which work is not con- 
sidered necessary at present. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $315,085; 
maintenance, $75,405. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $53,100. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 5,95 
1940, 75,321 tons; 1941, 96,910 tons. 


CEDAR KEYS HARDOR 


Project in 1925: Channel 10, feet 
from Cedar Keys to the Gulf of Mexico, 
miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 95-percent complete. Re- 
moval of ledge rock not required at present, 
as existing channels are adequate for com- 
merce. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $147,021; 
maintenance, $30,000. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $42,- 
520; maintenance, $30,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924 (not re- 
ported); 1940, 4,015 tons; 1941, 2,852 tons. 

SUWANNEE RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 5 feet deep to 
Rolands Bluff and 4 feet deep to Ellaville, 135 
miles, and 6-foot channel through Derrick 
Island Gap at south end of Suwannee Sound, 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 25-percent completed. Re- 
moval of rock shoals and widening at several 
places not required by existing commerce. 

Cost to June 30, 1948: New work, $76,418; 
maintenance, $37,400. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $15,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, none; 1940, 
563 tons; 1941, 253 tons. 


GULF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY BETWEEN APALA- 
CHEE BAY, FLA., AND THE MEXICAN BORDER 
Project in 1925 (Florida): A channel with 

depths from 5 to 9 feet deep and widths 65 

plus feet wide via Apalachicola River to St. 

Andrews Bay, Fla., and Choctawhatchee Bay 

to Pensacola Bay, Fla. 

Project in 1943 (Florida): Public Law 675 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved July 23, 
1942, authorized the enlargement of the 
Intracoastal Waterway from the vicinity of 
Apalachee Bay, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and its extension to the vicinity of the Mexi- 
can border, so as to provide throughout the 
entire length of the waterway a channel 12 
feet deep with a minimum width of 125 
feet. Public Law 175, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, approved June 17, 1943, authorized the 
acquisition, improvement, and maintenance 
of the Gulf County Canal, Fla., subject to 
the conditions recommended in the report 
submitted in House Document 257, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

Status: Project as a whole 65-percent com- 
plete. The authorized depth of 12 feet has 
been provided between Carrabelle, Fla., and 
New Orleans, La. 
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) 1943 
$1,173,800. 


New | 


provides 
States of a mov 
bridge cro 


McIntyre, 


in railr¢ 
River near 
local cooperation 
ated first cost: $32,500. 
STEINHATCHEE RIVI% 
1925: None 
in 1943: Channel 6 feet deep from 
Gulf of Mexico to Steinhatchee, 354 
tus: Project completed in 1939 
to June 30, 1943: New work, $135,050; 
ntenance, $395. 
calendar year 
681 tons. 
ST. MARKS RIVER 
ous project: Between 1824 and 
tructions in the river were removed 
Project in 1943: Channel 10 feet deep and 
) feet wide from Apalachee Bay to and in- 
uding a turning basin at the town of St 
rks, a distance of 6 miles, and removal 
obstructions from the present channel be- 
*n St. Marks and Newport. 
Status: Project was completed in 1940. 
Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $133,890; 
maintenance, $5,806. 
Cos” since June 30, 1925: Nev work, $97,880; 
1intenance, $5,806 
Commerce, calendar 
1940, 51,879 tons; 1941, 55,189 tons. 
Recommended modification of existing 
ject (H. Doc. No. 345, 77th Cong.) pro- 
des for straightening the channel in the 
inity of Big Bayou, subject to certain con- 
ns of local cooperation. 
Estimated first cost: $71,000. 
CARRABELLE BAR AND HARBOR 
Project in 1925: Channel at East Pass 2014 
deep and in outer harbor 18 feet deep, 
ether with a turning basin, thence 10 
deep to the wharves at Carrabelle. 
Modification since 1925: Deepening the 
channel from the Gulf of Mexico to 27 feet 
nd through St. George Sound and Carra- 
lle River to 25 feet to turning basin of 
1e depth at Carrabelle 
atus: Project completed in 1939. 
Cost to June 20, 1943: New work, $363,890; 
tenance, $209,220 
since June 30 25: w work, $284,- 
maintenance, $73, 
Commerce, calendar year 1924, 6, 
40, 22,705 tons; 1941, 12,209 tons. 
APALACHICOLA BAY 
roject in 1925: Channel 18 feet deep from 
» Guif of Mexico through West Pass and 
k Ch el, 10 feet deep across the bar at 
e mouth of Apa'achicola River, and 9 feet 
deep through Bulkhead Shoals 
Modification since 1925: Channel 
deep in West Pas 
Status: Project was completed in 1925, and 
maintenance dredging is undertaken annual- 


mmerce, 


1940, 761 


1844 


ne 


year 1924, 372 tons; 


10 feet 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $216,760; 
Inaintenance, $761,892. 








rk, none; 


ILA RIVER, THE 


AND I 


CUT-OFF 

WER CHIPOLA RIVER 

nnel 6 f 
aeep 


calend 

53.440 t 

ymmend 

t (H.D 
the constructi 
od by 


5 secure 


dredging 
works to 5 re a navigable depth of 6 
to Columbus, Ga., on Chis ] 
Bainbridge, Ga., on Flint 
certain conditions of loc: 
recommendation is also made 
eral plan presented in the repx 
development of the Apalach 
hoochee, and Flint River system in 
bined interest of and 
approved. 

Estimated first cost: 


navigation 


$6,500,000 
UPPER CHIPOLA RIVER FROM 
MOUTH 

Project in 1925: Channel 3 feet deep and 


MARIANNA TO ITS 


60 feet wide from the fcot of the Dead Lakes to 
Marianna, a distance of 55 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None 

Status: Improvement of the 20-mile reach 
from and including Look and Tremble Shoals 
to Marianna, on which there is no commerce, 
remains to be done to complete the project 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $36,780; 
maintenance, $63,190. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New w 
maintenance, $28,420. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 17,09¢ 
1940, 957 tons; 1941, not reported. 

GULF COUNTY CANAL 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, an exten- 
Sive projects has been developed by the 
Government at St. Josephs Bay. It in- 
cludes the harbor at Port St. Joe and 
other facilities. ‘he Army Engineers’ 
summary of it is as follows: 

ST. JOSEPHS BAY 


t 


. 
a 


Project in 1925: Channel 24 feet deep and 
300 feet wide across the bar at the entrance. 
Modification since 1925: Deepening the bar 
channel to 29 feet and providing a channel 
27 feet deep and 200 feet wide in the bay to 
Port St. Joe, wit 
pal pier. 
Status: roject 
Maintenar 
nually. 
Cost to June 30, 1943: Ne 
maintenance, $81.533. 
Cost since June 30, 1925 
000; maintenance, $81,129. 
Commerce, calendar year 
1949, 249,460 t 1941, 318,053 
Recommended modification of existir 
ject (S. Doc. No. 17, 77th Cong.) to include 
th y south channel at its 
dimensions, 27 feet deep and 200 feet wide, 
from the turning basin at Port St. Joe to 
the 27-foot contour in the bay, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 
Estimated first cost: None ($5,000 an- 
nually for maintenance in addition to that 
now required). 


Gulf County, Fla., in 1928 completed, 
at its own expense, a channel about 6 


h a turning basin at munici- 


as 
, 
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committee’s approval of this legislation. 
After committee approval, of course, the 
Congress passed the legislation and it 
became law. This is an instance where- 
by the Federal Gover ent cooperated 
for the relief of a high tax burden 
against the Gulf County citizens. The 
Federal Government, of cour: in the 
future will maintain the canal and en- 
deavor to keep it to its present improved 
width of 100 feet, not less than 9 feet in 





+ 
nm 


2, 


ree 


depth. The canal hould be dredged to 
125 feet wide and to 12-foot depth eve! 
mes which is the standard size of 


he intracoa al leading from New 


Oi ‘ans and west olf w Orle to Port 
St Jo ; 

z deem it a great privilege to have been 
placed in a capacity where I may have 
been able to contribute at least some 

rvice for the Federal Government and 
for the citizens of Gulf County on this 
important projec 

ST. ANDREWS BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 22 feet deep and 
200 feet wide from the Gulf of Mexico 
through East Pass to St. Andrews Bay 

Modification since 1925: Abandonment of 


previous project and adoption of a channel 
extending from the Gulf across Lands End to 
deep water in the bay, protected by jetties, 
with depths of 29 feet in the approach chan- 
nel in the Gulf and 27 feet across Lands End 
and in the bay 

Status: Project was completed in 1934 and 
maintenance operations are undertaken an- 
nually 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $785,520; 
maintenance, $1,572,100. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $581,- 
960; maintenance, $1,269,487. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, &9, a tons; 


1940, 939,707 tons; 1941, 956,346 tons. 
Recommended modification of existing 


project (H. Doc. No. 555, 76th Cong.) to pro- 
vide for a channel in Watson Bayou 100 feet 
wide and 10 feet deep from that depth in St 
Andrews Bay to the highway bridge, subject 
to certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost: None ($1,000 annually 
for maintenance in addition to that now 
quired). 


re- 


CHOCTAWH iTCHEE 

Project in 1925: Imprevement of Cypress 
Top Outlet, maintenance of a navigable chan- 
nel at low water from the mouth to Geneva, 
Ala., a distance of 96 miles, and for a channel 
8 feet deep and 60 feet wide thence to Newton, 
Ala., a further distance of 44 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None 

Status: Project was completed in 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $ 
maintenance, $258.910. 

Cost since Jur 1925: New work 
maintenance, $86,450. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 66,885 tons; 
1940, 35 1941, not reported. 

HOLMES RIVER 


RIVER 


1906. 
171,88 


e 30 


none; 


90 tons: 


Project in 1925: Provides for securing a 
navigation channel from the mouth to Ver- 
non, Fla., a distance of 25 miles, by the re- 

val of obstructions 

Modification since 1925: None, 

Status: Project is completed. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $8,560; 
maintenance, $36,650 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 


maintenance, $330. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 
1941, none reported since 1924. 

LA GRANDE BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from the mouth of the bayou 
to the mouth of Four Mile Creek, a distance 
of about 2 miles. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening of the 
channel to 9 feet from that depth in Choc- 


3,256 tons; 


tawhatchee Bay and its extension to Freeport, 
a distance of 414 miles. 

Status: Project was completed in 1937. 
Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $64,150; 


maintenance, $8,575. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, #64,150; 
maintenance, $6,414. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 7,118 tons; 
1940, 85,725 tons; 1941, 60,783 tons. 
EAST PASS CHANNEL FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO 


INTO CHOCTAWHATCHEE BAY 


Project in 1925: None 

Project in 1943: Maintenance of channel 6 
feet deep, 100 feet wide, from Choctawhatchee 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Status: Maintenance work is performed 


when needed to provide a 6-foot channel. 


Cost to June 30, 1943: Maintenance, $31,071. 
Commerce, calendar year 1940, 1,62i tons; 
1941, 972 tons 


PENSACOLA HARBOR 

Project in 1925: Channel 30 feet deep, 
feet wide, from the Gulf of Mexico 
line at east end of Pensacola. 

Modification since 1925: 
trance channel to 32 feet and provision of ad- 
ditional inner channels. Also a channel 15 
feet deep to Bayou Chico and 14 feet deep in 
the bayou for 5,800 feet terminating in a turn- 
ing basin 500 feet square. 

Status: Project completed in 1939 

Cost to June 30, 1943: Yew work, $1,092,700; 
maintenance, $1,052,329 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work 
300; maintenance, $538,756. 

Commerce, calendar year 1925, 672,414 tons; 
1940, 651,041 tons; 1941, 676,306 tons. 

Modification of existing projects: A re- 
stricted favorable report transmitted to Cons 
gress on July 31, 1943, included consideration 
of the proposed deepening of the entrance 
and inner harbor channels; deepening of the 
channel in Bayou Chico to 20 feet; and dredg- 
ing of a channel 50 feet wide and 6 feet deep 
in Bayou Texas. 





500 
to dock 


eepening en- 


$146,- 


ESCAMBIA AND CONECUH RIVERS, FLA. AND ALA. 
Project in 1925: Dredged channel 514 feet 
deep at mouth of river and a navigable chan- 
nel to Patsaliga Creek, 147 miles. 
Modification since 1925: None. 
Status: Project completed about 1882. Re 
cent operations have been confined to chan- 





nel at mouth and to the bar immediately 
inside. Maintenance dredging performed 
during 1941. 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $118,336; 
maintenance, $109,568. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: 
maintenance, $28,138. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 29,157 tons; 
1940, 131 tons; 1941, 18,122 tons. 


BLACKWATER RIVER 


New work, none; 


Project in 1925: Channel 9 feet deep, 100 
feet wide from mouth to Milton, 10 miles. 
Modification since 1925: None. 


Status: Project completed in 1916. Main- 
tenance work performed in 1940 and 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $41,650; 
maintenance, $106,083. 





Cost since June 30, 1925: 
maintenance, $53,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 64,883 tons; 
1940, 95,275 tons; 1941, 193,452 tons. 


New work, none; 


FOR 


Locality 











tion across Florida with St. Johns River, 


ROI I oie tnnes tcntecdinsubictiaaendibil siileliinaciecial ala | 


Apalachicola River and tributaries, Ga. and Fla., 
flood control, power, and irrigation. 


Apalachicola River, inland waterway to New Orleans, La., and | 
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Anclote River to St Marks, Intracoastal Waterway, and connec- Commerce Comr 


for navigation, 





REMOVING WATER HYACINTHS 


Project in 1925: Provides for removal of 
water hyacinth in the navigable waters of 
the State insofar as they constitute an ob- 
struction to commerce. 


Modification since 1925: None 

Status: Work of removal is carried out an. 
nually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: Maintenance, $77 
351. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: Mainte: 
$564,050 
PROJECTS RECOMMENDED TO CONGRESS FOR AD 

TION NOT HERETOFORE UNDER IMPROVEM 

BY UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER 1943—IN 7 

COASTAL WATERWAY FROM CALOOSAHAT E 


RIVER TO WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER 

Recommended project, House Docum: 
No. 371 (76th Cong.), provides for i: 
ment of an Intracoastal Waterway 9 feet « 
at bottom width of 100 feet, and the adopt 
of a single project to include the exis 


projects for Sarasota Bay, Caseys P: 


channel from Clearwater Harbor thr 
Boca Ciega Bay to Tampa Bay, subject t 


certain conditions of local cooperation. 
Estimated first cost, $3,200,000. 


CANAVERAL HARBOR 


Recommended project, House Docums 
No. 367 (77th Cong.), provides for a turnir 
basin 27 feet deep near the easterly sh 
of Banana River, an entrance channel 27 feet 
deep extending from the basin to deep water 
in Canaveral Bight, protected by jetties, and 
a barge canal 8 feet deep and 100 feet wic 
from the basin to the Intracoastal Waterv 
subject to certain conditions*of local coop- 
eration. 

Estimated first cost, $1,661,000. 


LITTLE MANATEE RIVER 


Recommended project, House aren 
No. 552 (76th Cong.), provides for a channel 
100 feet wide and 6 feet deep oom t} 
depth in Tampa Bay to a point about o1 
half mile above the railroad bridge at Rusk 
and 75 feet wide and 6 feet deep in Marsh 
Branch to and including a turning basin 
the highway bridge at Ruskin, oe 
certain conditions of local cooperatio 

Estimated first cost, $77,000. 

NEW RIVER 

Recommended project, House Document 
No. 553 (76th Cong.), provides for dredgi 
a channel 8 feet deep and 100 feet wv 
through the rock shoal between the Intra 
coastal Waterway and Tarpon Bend and 
removal of sunken vessels and snags in Ni 
River and its South Fork to the intersect 
of Dania Cut-off Canal, subject to cert 
provisions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $60,000. 


PITHLACHASCOTEE RIVER 


Recommended project, House Document 
No. 86 (77th Cong.), provides for a « : 
nel 6 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the 


to 


Gulf of Mexico to and including a | ba f 
the same depth immediately downstre¢ 
from the highway bridge at Port Richey 


total distance of 3.2 miles, subject to cert 
conditions of local cooperation. 
| Estimated first cost, $51,000. 
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Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution ¢ 
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| Sec. 1, River and Harbor Act, J 
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n, 21, 1927. 


River and Harbor Act, Mar. 3, 1925. 


Apalachicola and Chattahoochee Rivers to Columbus, Ga, 


Atlantic Ocean to Gulf of Mexico, waterway across Florida, via 
Lucie River and Canal, Lake Okeec hobee, and C aloosa- | 


the St, 
hatchee Canal and River (War Emergency), 


Commerce Committee resolution of June 17, 184 
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Smearing General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I bring to the attention of this House 
and the country what seems to be a de- 
liberate attempt by anti-American smear 
ists of a termite variety who are now 


ail 











peddling their vicious venom in an at- 
tempt to poison the minds of the Ameri- 
can people by launching a near slander- 
ous and abusive attack upon a great com- 
mander in our armed forces. I believe 
the attack in the Communist Daily 
Worker, PM, and echoed by Walter Win- 
chell, king of the smear artists, comes as 
near being a treasonable act as I have 
ever read. These individuals should 
realize that they are attacking a great 
general in the armed forces. He is not 
a candidate for President. Apparently 
the henchmen of the New Deal are wor- 
ried about him becoming a candidate. 
It is quite possible that this outstanding 
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and experienced soldier will be drafted by 
the Republican Party to carry on, come 
the elections of 1944. General Mac- 
Arthur has a magnetic personality. He 
is a born leader of men. He has vision, 


courage, and understanding of iman 
nature. He is doing an outstanding job 
in the Pacific with so very little. He is 
doing it without complaining. His losses 


have been few. It is true that by tradi- 
tion, ability, character, and experience 
this military man is eminently qualified 
for the office of President of the United 
States. He is a great and experienced 
commander. 

Perhaps the people of the United States 
will decide that an experienced soldier in 
the White House will help shorten thi 
war. Should he be drafted for the 
nomination and accept it with the un- 
derstanding that he would serve for one 
term only, announcing that he would 
depend upon Congress and the best minds 
of the country to help guide him through 
this one term I am certain nothing could 


5 


stop his election as President of the 
United States. 
I am wondering, Mr. Speaker, if the 


New Deal does not feel that he may be 
crafted and have therefore instructed 
their smear artists to continue a delib- 
erate and malicious campaign to under- 
mine and destroy this great soldier. They 
should realize that they are striking 
a blow for Tojo and are not helping the 
war effort when they attack a man of the 
integrity and ability of General Douglas 
MacArthur. 


19 
Als 





Four Freedoms on the Home Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Febru- 

ary 4, 1944, a group of farmers and small 

businessmen met at Washington Cros 

ing on the Delaware River and formed an 


organization built around Four Free- 
doms on the Home Front, namely: 

Freedom from racketeering lab 
leaders. 


Freedom from bureaucracy, red tap 
and wasteful spending. 


Freedom of enterprise and individ 
opportunity. 
Freedom of State and local rights from 


Federal domination. 

This local committee is undertaking a 
Nation-wide effort to enlist the 
of those who belie in 
which they have laid dov 
It is a nonprofit, nonpartisan o1 
tion, and I ask unanimous co! to in 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp a let- 


‘ 
e 


ent - 


ter which this committee addressed to 
the Members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives on Feb- 


ruary 22, 1944. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Four FREEDOMS ON THE HoME FRONT, 
Washington Crossing, N. J., 
February 22, 1944. 
Dear Sir: On February 4 some of us farm- 
ers and small businessmen met on the banks 
of the ice-covered Delaware River at Wash- 
ington Crossing to put up a fight against the 
rocks pushed in our road by the New Deal. 
Attempting the uphill battle to wim the war 
has made it hard for everybody, but we saw no 


reason why the jobholders in Government 
should go out of their way to make our battle 
more dificult. 

All of us at that first meeting spoke our 


minds. We agreed that our first demand is 
to win the war decisively and quickly without 
claims for political credit. We don't like the 
way Government is butting into our affairs 
more than the war makes necessary. So we 
named a committee to see what they conld do 
to keep us joined on the home front against 
strikes and labor leaders, loose spending, too 
many bureaus and Federal jobhoiders, too 
many forms and too complicated. 


First, we were convinced that every bit of 
credit be extended to our armed forces and 
the ability of their leaders to win the war, in 
spite of a fumbling New Deal, rather than be- 
cause of it. We resent, as all our fellow citi- 
zens in uniform must, the “Dr. Win the 
War” theory. The implication is horrid to 
every patriotic American. No individual and 
no political party will be responsible for win- 
ning the war We will win only by united ef- 
forts—-on the battle front and on the pro- 


etion front. 

By working together on the home front—by 
discussion and public meetings, by issuing 
pamphlets, using paid space in daily and 
weekly papers, and by radio—-we believe that 
we can 

Aid the morale of our men at the 
by demanding action against strikes 
labor leaders who hurt the war effort; 

Demand that our Government cut out red 
tape and politics and get down strictly to the 
business of winning the war; 

Encourage our Senators and Congressmen 
to think and act independently for the good 
of the people; 

Enlighten the citizens who need to be 
aroused to the danger of government’s tak- 
ing; away our freedoms while we are anxiously 
watching the war and working for victory. 
Let’s remember the words of George Wash- 
ington who said “It is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened”; and 

Influence both party conventions to sup- 
port platforms with sound principles rather 
than political catch phrases. 

We are agreed that the very least that 
Americans at home can do is to fight for 
four down-to-earth freedoms while our boys 
are fighting on foreign soi] for freedom for 
others. That's why we appointed a commit- 
tee of neighborhood citizens to help arouse 
millions of patriotic and long-suffering citi- 
zens in this country to the need to reduce 
power in our Central Government; to make 
public job holders our servants rather than 
our masters. To this end we dedicate our- 
selves to fight for the following four free- 
doms at home: 

Freedom from supergovernment by rack- 
eteering labor leaders. 

Freedom from bureaucracy, red tape, and 
wasteful spending. 

Freedom of enterprise and itdividual 
opportunity. 

Freedom of State and local rights from 
Federal feudalism. 

We firmly believe that these simple de- 
mands are shared by the majority of Ameri- 
cans today—those peaceful citizens who have 
been quiet too long. We intend to speak 


dt 


front 
and 





these principles, their principles, far and 
wide, to help restore old-fashioned virtues of 
honesty, economy, and courage in high office. 
And we invite others to join us and help in 
a county-wide, a State-wide, and even a 
Nation-wide crusade. 
Respectfully yours, 
Committee: William Blackwell, secre- 
tary, Washington Crossing, N. J., 
former president, county board of 
‘agriculture; Robert  Dilatush, 
Clarksville, N. J., farmer, president 
tri-county cooperative auction 
market; Henry Jeffers, Jr., Plains- 
boro, N. J., president, Walker- 
Gordon Farms, member, New Jersey 
Dairy Council; James Kerney, Jr., 
Trenton, N. J., editor, Trenton 
Times; I. B. Lippman, Washington 
Crossing, N. J., master of county 
grange; Mrs. Charles Maddock, 
Trenton, N. J., housewife, former 
president, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; William Starr 
Myers, Princeton, N. J., professor of 
politics, Princeton University; Ted 
Reed, Pennington, N. J., feed dealer 
and dairy farmer; Fred Schluter, 
Princeton, N. J., dairy farmer and 
manufacturer, director, State Agri- 
cultural College; S. Terhune, Tren- 
ton, N. J., fruit grower, president, 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association; 
Herbert Voorhees, Hopewell, N. J., 
dairy farmer, president, New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, president, Free 
Farmers, Inc. 





Demobilizing the New Deal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monduy, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer entitled “Demobilizing the New 
Deal.” 

This is an editorial comment on the 
speech I made in the Senate on March 
9, 1944, on the subject of the maintenance 
of the dignity and authority of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


DEMOBILIZING THE NEW DEAL 


One thing that the New Deal does not con- 
template in its proposals for post-war de- 
mobilization is the demobilization of ex- 
cessive Federal Government. 

But unless such a demobilization takes 
plac , there will be very little value in de- 
mobilizing either the war industries or the 
10,000,000 men drawn into the armed forces. 

Notwithstanding the reticence of the New 
Deal, however, the subject is not to be ig- 
nored. 

It has already been brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in a forceful address by 
Senator StyLes Brinces of New Hampshire. 

Discussing the expansion of bureaucracy 
and the aggrandizement of executive power 
as against the legislative and the judicial, 
Senator Brinces said: 
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“Congress itself, of course, must share the 
blame for the fact that more and yet : 
blank-check powers have been concentr 
in Executive hands. * * * 

“This body has been hasty and occasion. 
ally frivolous in the complacency with w! 
it relegated functions and tied its own h 

“The process of executive concentratio; 
authority beyond anything known in the 
was far and dangerously advanced at. 
time we declared war on the Axis. 

“Since then the exigencies of war 
avoidably have accelerated that 
ess. 7 . * 

“The very circumstance, however, that { 
Congress majority has itself been guilt 
this matter makes it that much more | 
perative for Congress to undo the mi 

That is incontestably true. For obvi 
neither an entrenched bureaucracy 1 
willful Executive can be expected to < 
possess itself. 

As Senator Brinces declared: 

“Rare indeed is the administrative | 
that can be left free to fix its own life-s) 

“The emergency which brought it int . 
ing somehow is never liquidated 

“In the nature of the case, it would 
ludicrous if we left it to those who 
wartime authority to decide when 
should give it up.” 

The importance of Senator Brinces’ sp: 
does not lie im the warning he gave ¢ 
unless Congress does its duty, democra 
done in the United States, but rather 
the fact that he has formulated a defi 
governmental demobilization program for 
Congress to follow. 

The prevalent condition has arisen f1 
four major causes. 


Pirst. Congress has too frequently erx- 
tended administrative duties to Fed 
agencies without clearly defined admi 


trative standards. 

Second. Executive departments and : 
cies have taken advantage of this con 
sional laxity to usurp legislative functi 

Third. Emergency powers have been dele- 
gated to the Executive without limitatio: 
to either the extent or the duration of | 
emergency. 

Fourth. Vast appropriations have | 
granted to the Executive with no restr s 
upon the expenditures to be made by him 
As a consequence, Senator Brinces recount 

“What we have witnessed in these crit- 
ical years is not simply an attempt by the 
Executive to influence or shape legislat 

“It has been, in effect, a consistent atte: 
by the Executive to legislate. * * * Re- 
peatedly the Executive has sought to accom- 
plish by administrative fiat results that have 
not been authorized—or that have been em- 
phatically rejected- by the Congress. 

“We are all aware of the unprecedented 
extent to which the President has concen- 
trated the spending power of the Govern 
ment in Executive hands. What makes his 
recent veto of the tax law, and espec 
the strange lenguege in which it was couched 
so significant and so alarming is that it r 
the danger of presidential concentration 
the taxing power as well. 

“The greatest danger that confronts 1 
American democratic system at this tim 
that powers handed to certain admini - 
tive bodies for definite purposes or for what 
we thought were specific periods of time n 
be exercised too long or even in perpetul' 

As the logical and lawful corrective tor 
these dangers and evils, Senator Brinces p! 
posed to Congress: 

“We must devote ourselves without a: 
to the all-important job of retrieving the 
congressional authority that has been Si- 
phoned off. 

“Calmly but resolutely we must reexamin 
every blank check and set a reasonable and 























safe limit upon the amount to which it can 
be drawn. 
The teeming commissions and bureaus and 
mil istrative offices which batten and fat- 
on these snowballing powers must 
* * * be carefully checked by Congress 
a view to their elimination or rigid 
n. Executive powers and the office 
ng them must be brought into line 
I nnot be permitted to run wilc 
k 1 of us knows and the country knows 
control of the Nation's purse strir 
i irm in the grip of Con- 
> . > 
\ in} permi his President or any 
I ( met to intrude upon the 
1 and spending powers of Congre 
If we are to restore to Congress the 
! ( S itutional functions, t 
pal ilar importance to set a term 
! nd every major power we have 
C ed the Executive in recent ye 
Co! Ss should apply itself without fur- 
to the urgent problem of setting a 
us upon all wartime powe 
v n f we value our constitutior 
leave any margins of doubt or 
his matter.” 
i rh wn intention of spor - 
edial 1 } n, Senator BrincEs an- 
edad r e New Deal campai 
e, Vilifica 1, moral abuse t 
C ar the desperate oppos of 
reaur * having a “vested est 
i ) i his power.” 
He is afraid of neither prospect 
I y back to congressional govern- 
, be | and hard,” he said, “t 
\ nnot regain our self-respect and fulfi 
dem destiny unless we retrace ou 
There is more bogus ‘indispensability’ pe 
« e | i Washington than there Ss 
lare mile in the rest of workaday 





Youth Looks to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


BENNETT of Missouri. 
Speaker, it has been charged that 
high school students of today are not 
quainted with the principles of the 
Constitution, American history, and the 
importance of the Congress in preserv- 
ing the American way of life. If this 
and I do not concede that it is, 
it certainly does not apply to Miss Char- 
lotte Goss and Mr. Bill Schleich, two high 
school students from Springfield, Mo., in 
my congressional district. These two stu- 
dents have just been awarded war bonds 
by Mississippi Central Railroad Co. 
for the excellent letters they wrote to 
their Congressman. These letters were 
on the ct of How to Keep America 
American. 

These two young citizens, in whose 
hands we must trust a share of the fu- 
ture of this Republic, have so well stated 
the conception of the responsibilities 
of the Congress in this critical hour that 
I feel their letters worthy of insertion in 


Mr. 


Mr. 
the 


a 


be true, 


whi 
Suv] 





the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. I commen 
them to the attention of the Congress 
and the country 

The letters follow: 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Februa 13, 1944, 
norable MARION T. BENNETT, 

se of Repre 


The H 


H entative 


Washington 





Dear Sir: I am a high-school student just 
15 years old, but I am interested in my coun- 
try and its future The settlements that 
are made at the end of the wa greatly 
affect the young people of my age, so surely 
we are to be ¢ idered and our ideas mt 
be of interest Now, you as we hers 
may question the sincerity and « nofa 
pe ym my age,s I expl ! fe ngs? 
I am a natural-born Ameri nd I'm ve 

ud of my country a2 t is not 








Now, what ¢ ve mean by keeping Amer- 
ica American? I can only express my own 
ideas, but I believe they are general with 
others. It means that Johnny Doe will pl: 








sand-lot ba ull, fly a kite, or shoot marbles 
with his friends instead of learning to click 
heels, salute, and march in best milita: 
form. Mary Doe might go to sch with tl 
children of Jewish, Polish, Ita t or a 
other race and call them her friends It 
means that a poor boy might come from the 
ghetto and become Eddie Cantor, or that 
rail splitter from Illinois might become Pres- 


ident. It means that our country has for- 
ever held a promise for all men, re 


wealth, social background, religious or po- 
litical beliefs. It means that each person 
may cast his own secret vote on any political 


ssue or candidate without the supervision of 
a Government agent. That each person shall 
be allowed to work at any type of labor or 
profession he feels himself best fitted for 
and that his relationship as a worker or as 
an employer shall not be dictated or forced 
in any way by any political party. We must 
hold with firm hands all that our founders 
of this country held so dearly and outlined 
distinctly in the Declaration of Independence. 
Truly, “the American Republic will endure as 
long as the ideas of the men who founded it 
continue to be dominant.” 

Our country holds an enviable place in the 
world as a financial and political power, but 
surely our Government must continue to b 
the kind Lincoln said, “A government 
by the people and for the people,” or we can 
lose our position in a short time. We want 
to always hold this reputation, but we don’t 
want to become egotists and feel 
a master race. We want to continue to be 
fair to all people. The morale of nation 
requires the interest of the government and 
to some extent the guidance of governmental 
bodies, but these bodies must realize th i 
terest and guidance is all that is required, 
and to go further than this will be damaging 
“We must bewa 


e 


as 


that we are 


it in- 





re of trying to buiid a societ 
in which nobody counts for anything except 
a politician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward and thrift no 
privueg 
You, as a member of a legislative group, are 





in a position to lend your 
really accomplishing this task of keeping 
America American. It is most necessary that 
cooperation be maintained between the peo- 


efforts toward 


ple of a nation and their government, and 
you will have the cooperation of these two 
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if there is a fe mutual trust d con- 
fidence b a quotat it y mind 
that descrit su 2 situat It is, “If we 
c preve! t eg " tf i Ww t e 
labors of the pe rete i < v 
for them the must be h 
Care mu be ke 1 fi of 
Vindicat 1 aoes I ft x p P< 
m s after Vv ry ou Each nat d 
ndividual must t en his cl Dp 
I elf In 1 wh cou y the re f 
soldiers and tl re n of manu 4 
plants may te nployment pr f 
Help may be ! some exter I t 
m i at I w t s qu 
fr e Bibie l ¢ 1 whe we re 
v t e ¢ ed you tl Y 
work s ild he ¢ I 
I v 4 ir Uw e V 
in ir € At h Dp r 
t hate our ¢ Howe a 
teal t at € ty realize 3 
t r ! s h we « 
Ii e ¢ iged th c l 
be | cha a € alm t ra a - 
t u Tee i 
f r eve W We 
fi it o 
f I iepe! ent < i 
Jette “We hold e trutl 
e ce - ] ¥ ) tec 
tne re we t Crea - 
in ialienable rights t am t a 
life iberty nd the pur of t f 
That to se > these rig] governme! a 
stitute mor me de ! t r 
I ers from the I f th ver! , 
This was wr I y to our N n 
it should be foilowed in dealir ill 
people f ha uly Americ \ 
Ver u ul 
Cu TTE G 
GFIE », Mo Feb id 
Cc € MA Nn T. BEN T 
H eojR é t 
Wwe ng ? nD ¢ 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: T! e of 
letter is to be “How We Can Keep Ar . 
rican.” It is necessary that every Con- 
gressman know the wishes of his people and 
to follow them as much as possible if e 
ideas are sound and practical also works 
the other way It is t duty cit to 
inform their ngressman of r idea e- 
lie and hes Th i Lit In 
said i his Gettysbur - 
ment of the people, by i for 
the people.” This is j Ll pu- 
I I’ op bu we a iture 
leaders 
To keep Ame! Ame! 1 we must first 
win this wa To do this we all mu work 
for tl common good We must W 
bond and fight inflat We mi v 3 
our fr d r loved one n the serv We 
must f t run We must produce e 
The one of the - 
school can be help 
n The Gove 3 
a my e money li! n es 
fi T ih» W ir ib t 
at them rhe e spending n é 
wate Spometim the n ey ‘ r 
nnecessary t Sor mes t I 
e W y t I 
m y nece f id 
wasted Conegre the I > 
th é ecause e ac 
e Thomas Jefie > 
ected f Ww n ° 
sow and when re > we i 
bread I Ss 1€ 
iru nd I n 
ff ar ‘ I it y , m = 
s if € y de ’ 
I c aenp n ii 0D 4 
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public blessing. What has our present Gov- 


ernment done but this? It has created many 
offices, each one with an excess of labor. It 
has spent the public’s money for these un- 
necessary emptoyees’ salaries It has de- 
ferred them from the draft, hoarding vital 
manpower. It is the duty of the people’s 
representatives in Congress to curb this 

iste of money, manpower, and skilled 


workmen. In the Bible 
says, “But if any provide 


I Timothy v: 8, it 
not for his own and 


especially for those of his own house he hath 
denied the faith and is worce than an infidel.” 

During this time of international conflict 
all over the world we must strive to save the 
freedoms that our forefathers fought so hard 
to get “Congress shall make no law re- 


pecting an establishment of religion cr pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” This is the first 
amendment to our Constitution, the first of 
10 amendments known as the Bill of 
tights. The fifth amendment to our Con- 
stitution, also the fifth part of the Bill of 
Rights, says “No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or other infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property bi taken for public 
use without just compensation.” The sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are constituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” All of these famous quota- 
tions make the people the power behind the 
Government. We are fighting to uphold 
these ideals in this present war. But our 
Congress has, rather blindly, given the Pres- 
ident considerable powers not given him by 
the Constitution. He has started to use these 
in ways which Congress had not intended to 
use them. When the war is over we, the 
people, must be stronger than when we went 
in. It is up to Congress to strengthen the 
people’s rights. 

There haven’t been many strikes lately, 
but they did enough damage a few months 
ago. I don’t see why coal miners and other 
workers can strike and receive wage in- 
creases when white-collar workers receive 
none at all. The coal miners argued that 
the cost of living had increased a great deal 
when their wages increased only part of 
this. But what of the white-collar worker? 
His didn’t increase any of that increase in 
the cost of living. 

In conclusion I would like to say that it is 
the duty of every Congressman to represent 
the people of his district to the best of his 
ability. It is his duty to stand up against 
various pressure groups that don’t repre- 
sent the people as a whole. It is his duty 
to stand for what is right no matter who 
is against him. The tenth part of the Boy 
Scout law says, “A scout is brave. He has 
the courage to face danger in spite of fear, 
and to stand up for the right against the 
coaxing of friends or the jeers or threats of 
enemies, and defeat does not down him.” 
This is a good rule for anyone to follow. To 
keep America American our Congressmen 
must fight for the rights of the people and 
the betterment of their welfare. 

Yours very truly, 





the 


Bri. SCHLEICH, 





ee 
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Our Servicemen Vote | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal of March 14, 
1944: 

OUR SERVICEMEN VOTE 

Minnesota has taken the kind of action 
every State ov~ht to take—and which most 
other States have taken or will take—to make 
sure that all men and women in service who 
are eligible and who wish to do so will have 
a chance to vote in this year’s elections. 

That action consists simply of clearing 
away, for citizens in the armed services, the 
read tape which encumbers absentee voting, 
and providing enough time between the pri- 
mary and general elections so that ballots 
can be printed and got to service people in 
distart parts of the world in plenty of time. 

The legislature is to be commended for hav- 
ing accomplished this in a brief and business- 
like special session. 

What Congress finally decides to do about 
votes for service men and women will not 
affect Minnesota now because all of our peo- 
ple in service are enabled to vote—not only 
in the November election, but in the primary, 
which is to be held in July instead of Septem- 
ber for the very purpose of making soldier 
voting possible. 

If Congress should pass a Federal voting 
law and some Minnesotans in service should 
cast Federal ballots, the presumption is that 
they would not be counted here, because State 
ballots are legally available to them either on 
their own request or that of any near relative. 

How many Minnesotans in service will vote, 
nobody knows. A considerable proportion of 
them—perhaps a quarter to a third—did not 
vote in peacetime, when they were at home. 
A lot of the rest are not old enough to vote. 
Some men overseas say that they know little 
and care less about candidates; their big job 
is fighting. But any eligible voters in serv- 
ice who want to vote—and it is to be hoped 
that a majority will want to—ought to have 
the opportunity, for the right of a citizen to 
vote should never be abridged as a result of 
patriotic service to his country. The legis- 
lature has provided that opportunity. 

Probably the voting machinery will fail to 
do a 100 percent job of delivering ballots to 
and collecting them from battle zones. We 
cannot foresee what may be happening on 
any front in July or November. But this 
problem of logistics would exist whether the 
men in service were given State ballots or a 
Federal ballot. Solving it is, and would be 
in any event, up to the postal, military and 
naval authorities. 

The responsibility for enabling citizens to 
vote belongs to the States, under the Consti- 
tution. The proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over this power was dangerous 
and presumptuous. There is no reason why 
the States cannot discharge the task better 
than the Federal Government, making it 
possible as in the case of Minnesotans in 
service, for those in the armed forces to vote 
not only for President and for national offi- 
cers but for State and local officials. 

It is true that in some States there is not 
equality of voting rights—as between Negroes 
and whites, for example. But two wrongs do 
not make aright. It would flout a constitu- 
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tional fundamental for the Federal Govern. 
ment to usurp power, extraconstitutiona! 
to set up electoral machinery. And even 
those who have favored such action can 
hasdly blink the fact that any Federal-b t 
plan would be challenged in the courts—wit 
the possible result that months might elapse 
after election, perhaps in the gravest per 
in this country’s history, in which d 
about who had been elected would contri! 

to a national chaos which we could in no w 
afford. 

President Roosevelt sought to pictu 
issue as one of whether service men 
women were to have a vote or not That 
never was the issue. Even the administra. 
tion did not propose that servicemen ur 
21 should have a vote (as maybe they cu 
to) or that residents of the District of ¢ 
lumbia should have a vote. 

The issue has been simply whether 
States will do their duty and enable their 
eligible citizens in service to vote. Mir ; 
sota has done everything that can be done— 
and more than the Federal Government « i 
do—to extend full suffrage to the Mi 
sotans who are fighting our battles all 
the world. 





Florida Air Ace Missing in Action Over 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
personal sorrow that I announce to t 
Congress the probable loss to the Air 
Forces of a gallant young man, a nation 
hero, and the leading United States ace 
in the European theater of operations. 
Maj. Walter Carl Beckham, 27, of De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla., with 18 Nazi planes 
to his credit, disappeared in a flaming 
Thunderbolt over Europe recently, afte: 
strafing a German airdrome from tre‘ 
top level in the face of murderous groun 
fire. We hope he had a chance to bai 
out safely. 

Major Beckham, whose magnificent 
career as a fighter pilot thrilled the Na 
tion, comes from a small town in north- 
west Florida. Only short weeks ago that 
fine and cultured little city was sad- 
dened by news of the death of another 
hero son, Lt. Ewart Sconiers, who died 
in a Nazi prison camp. 


— bet 





Some Social Gains in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 









orD, I include the following article by 
iarles A. Merrill, from the Boston Sun- 
’ Globe of March 12, 1944: 


ref SoctaL GAINS IN War—TasK AHEAD 
Witt Be To MAKE THESE PERMANENT, BUT 
ONLY A LASTING PEACE ON A Stronc Demo- 


AT Base WILL JUSTIFY THE SACRIFICES 
(By Charles A. Merrill) 

General Sherman's definition of war must 
abeled another classic example of un- 
atement. Let us put it this way: For 

encumbering the earth, this war is 

sic training for the hereafter. They need 
no fear of the future. Hell on earth 


aU 


Ct 


ners 


ist be worse than the realm where Satan 
unchallenged and legitimate sover- 


War is organized madness. We plan for 
id treat it if it were a normal, re- 
table business; indeed, we place it on a 
ier plane than any other business. Yet, 

is it save mass murder, of women and 
iidren as well as of men; sabotage of 
creative instinct; cruel and abusive 
atment doled out by an assembly line 
rdling the globe, a whirlwind of destruc- 
n? Nature sometimes goes on a rampage, 
ut this is as nothing compared to a con- 
mn of human nature, the brutalization 


as 


what is sometimes euphemistically re- 
ed to as the human family. 

Every sane American knows this. This it 
which tears at the heart of the normal, 
nking American. We are not Prussian- 
d automatons, or Shintoistic apes. What 
are now going through we could not 


ssibly endure unless we could rationalize 
Fortunately, we are able to do so. Stat- 

* the situation in its simplest terms, we 

e in a dilemma, and we are trying to fight 
way out of it. 


THERE IS NO CHOICE 


7} 


here happens be no choice. It may 
ll be argued, though the burden of proof 
on the affirmative, that we had a choice 
World War No.1. If we had remained out, 
hat war might possibly have ended in a 
ilemate, and even if the Germans had 
en victors, theirs was then a conventional 
vernment which, while insisting on top 
in the European hegemony, might 
well have dictated acceptable peace 
and have constituted no immediate 
threat to the United States. In y event, 
Hitler and nazi-ism would probably never 
ive climbed into a position to plague 
humanity. 

It cannot be said about our intervention in 
this war that America or certain Americans 


to 


jiace 
ery 
terms 
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ea 


had a financial stake in Allied victory. When 
the war started, we had neutrality laws which 
hibited this. We are at war today be- 
cause we decided that the alternative was 
rse than war. The alternative was the 
eater tragedy of subservience, perhaps in 


rpetuity, to the hateful tyranny of fascism, 
it reactionary revolution which proposed 
a remedy for economic maladjustment, not 
the emancipation but the enslavement of 
mankind. 

Thus we are reconciled to the cross Amer- 

a must carry in what might have been our 

iden age. Somewhere, elusively around the 
corner, lie victory and the chance to justify 
ll the sacrifices. We must unflinchingly fol- 

w the rough road which leads to this ob- 
ective. What we need to carry us through 
is serenity and faith. 

EVIL TIPS THE SCALES 

So, if it is difficult to rationalize war, we 
may at least take cognizance of the compen- 
sations we as a people are receiving for the 
sacrifices we must make. It is impossible to 
strike a balance between good and evil. Evil 
must tip the scales. But it may help our 





morale to take note of certain by-products of 
our present-day major industry, waging war, 
that accrue to our benefit and must be en- 
tered in the books as national assets 

Starting with items of lesser importance, 
we defer dipping our pens in blood and mak- 
ing those e es on the debit side of the 
ledger which can never be balanced, and take 
stock of material things. 

Shall we start by saying that seven-tenths 


. 


ntri 
Aiur 


L 
of everything that our gigantic industrial 
plant is today producing is being fabricated 


merely to destroy and to be destroyed like 
Fourth of July firecrackers? This is incred- 
ible waste. It is as if every morning the fore- 
man of a factory working on three shifts 
ordered the 24-hour production taken out to 
the vacant lot next door and touched a match 
to it, then herded all the employees back into 
the plant for another day of feverish produc- 
tion, to be disposed of in the same manner 

Of course, in the normal peacetime world, 
everything that is produced is produced for 
consumption. The difference is that in war- 
time, indvstrial products are consumed much 
more rapidly. We use them as fast as they 
are turned out, which means that we are run- 
ning up a bill which must be met by deny- 
ing ourselves things which we customarily 
consider essential or which must be paid for 
by future generations. 


SO MUCH IN SO LITTLE TIME 


But, here, a fact emerges from which we 
may take comfort. Under the spur of war 
necessity, the American people have discov- 
ered the productive capacity of an industrial- 
ized society. We had not dreamed we could 
produce so much in so little time. We have 
learned that we can make use even of un- 
skilled labor and train it to play a vital part 
in mass production. This means that in the 
future, provided we have the ingenuity to 
adjust the profits system to our productive 
capacity, that purchasing power is more 
widely diffused, there will be more of the 
things that make life better to be distributed 
among the people, and possibly an end to the 
vicious cycle of boom and depression. 
if we prceduce and distribute things more 
abundantly, the sooner the war bill now 
being run up can be liquidated. 

Indeed, it almost goes without saying that, 
in the post-war world, we shall have to gear 
our financial system to man’s demonstrated 
capacity to produce. One of the great ironies 
of this tragic war is that, for the first time 
in generations, our submerged class in this 
land cf plenty is getting enough toeat. Labor 
is ata premium. There are, for the moment, 
jobs for all, even for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Sir William Beveridge, author of the Brit- 
ish plan for post-war social security, remarked 
last spring before a gathering of Boston busi- 
nessmen that for the first time in their lives 
thousands of men and women in the United 
Kingdom had a feeling that they were needed 
in the world. As an antidote to war depres- 
sion, visualize the men you used to see clut- 
tering up doorstoops and street corners, and 
see them today, in this war year of 1944, 
streaming on the double-quick through the 
gates of our war-production plants. This will 
give you a picture of what life may be like in 
post-war America, 


so 


e 


And 


LEARNING FRUGALITY 

Also, as we try to balance the account, re- 
member this: Americans as individuals are 
notoriously wasteful. But, now that we are 
dedicated to waste on a world-wide scale as a 
patriotic duty, lo and behold, individual 
Americans are learning frugality. They are 
being trained to salvage and save. Food is 
rationed, and, as it turns out, garbage pails 
are more empty than stomachs. In England, 
children eat less food and are better nour- 
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ished. So it may be here we learn the 
rudiments of nutriti 

Let us decide, here and now, that se - 
mentalizing about war is out for the d - 
tion The rules governing the relation be- 
tween the sexes are relaxed, with results r 
pleasant to contemplate. Mother is helpir 
to win the war by tack weldirz at the shi; 
yard, and juvenile delinquency is on the - 
crease But, just the same, in this emer- 
gency woman is demonstrating that she is a 
person in her cwn right, no mere depend 
on a lord and master 

In wartime, even in America, civil rig} 
and liberties are suspended. We chafe under 
regimentation. But ter all, is it regimen- 


tatk 
pose u} 


c »mplex age? 


the loc: 
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iends 


DURABLE PEACE ONI 


itself if 
Who 


son 


il draft 
and neighbor 


it 1 


and rat 


Y 


n or the discipline democracy 


must in 


to survive in t! 
the regimenters « 
n be ds except « 
COMPENSATION 


We come now to the point where we Cin 














our pens in blood. Where shall we seek com- 
pensation for the expenditure of American 
lives, the lives of o1 1 h, suckled and 
nursed and reared with suc I 
and care, brought to the leir 
careers, then led to the sacrifice? 

There can be no compensation for the - 
fering and death and grief which this war is 
spreading around the globe save a durable 
peace on a solid democratic foundation 

A peace like that framed by the Congress 
of Vienna, which liquidated human aspira- 
tions, parceled out real estate among princes, 
made the world safe for divine right and 
a “horse and buggy” age, kept European 
quarrels within c inental b daries for 
a century, will hardly suffice today 

This is a global war, and must end in a 
global peace, peace that will make the world 

t only for aggression and autcc: 
plutocratic privilege and imperial 
tion of any pec} be they wil i 

wn, or yellow 

quest for an Amer pe I i 

stand by the Atlar Charter? 





Legislative Program for World War No. 


Veterans 





REMARKS 


OF 


ay 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF 


ILLINOIS 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. 


HOWELL. 


Mr. Speaker, the most 


important economic and social question 


confre 
States 


ing 


ynting the 
today is 


their dependents. 


Many of the individual States of t! 


people 
the 
tinued maintenance of an 
tem to provide security 
veterans of World War 


adequate sy 
for our return- 


of the United 
creation and con- 


No. 2 


ant 


Union have already undertaken to solve 
this problem. My own great State of 
Illinois, under the leadership of Gé 


this re 


‘spect. 


However, it now remains 


eral Government 


a prog 
the ef 


to assure just 
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every American man and woman return- 
ing from the battlefields of this global 
war. 

The American Legion long since recog- 
nized the need for a correlated veterans’ 
relief and rehabilitation program, and 
out of the many theories and suggestions 
advanced has come the American Le- 
gion’s so-called bill of rights for veterans, 
which is now pending before the United 
States Senate It has been incorporated 
into S. 1767 and H. R. 4357, the titles of 
which are: “To provide Federal Govern- 
ment aid for the readjustment in civil- 
ian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans.” 

This omnibus bill of the American 
Legion presents a comprehensive legis- 
lative program for World War No. 2 vet- 
erans. It is the product of 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the field of veterans’ reha- 
bilitation and is the result of intensive 
studies by appropriate national commit- 
tees of the American Legion and of man- 
dates of 
subjects embraced within the bill. 

In their present form, S. 1767 and 
H. R. 4357 represent a scientific approach 
to the readjustment of America’s 13,- 
000,000 fighting men and women back to 
civilian life. It has been estimated the 
measure will affect the lives of more than 
40,000,000 Americans. 

I am advised by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration that as of Febru- 
ary 29, 1944, a total of 293,480 returning 
veterans of World War No. 2 have al- 
ready applied for compensation due to 
disability, and that, as of the same date, 
80,231 such claims have been approved. 
I am further advised that 18,311 of these 
applications have been filed in the vet- 
erans’ hospital at Hines, Ill., and that 
3,899 veterans from my own State of Illi- 
nois already are receiving pensions. 

Thus the problem of providing benefits 
for our returning service personnel is 
demanding immediate attention and it 
should not be delayed further. 

In view of this fact, the American 
Legion’s bill of rights for service men 
and women of America should be consid- 
ered immediately and enacted into law 
at the earliest possible moment. 

As one of those Representatives in 
Congress who has consistently supported 
all equitable legislation providing just 
benefits for our fighting men and women 
of all wars, as well as for their depend- 
ents, I urge that proper steps be taken 
at once. 





Food Production in 1944 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the food 
situation is growing more desperate each 
day. The National Food Administrator, 
Marvin Jones, has issued a food program 
for 1944 setting forth our needs. Last 
year, however, it took 8 points to keep a 


national conventions on the | 


| 
| 


| 





farm hand on the farm. This year it is 
going to take 16. 

Now, it is much more important that 
we have manpower on these farms than 
it is that we get a Federal subsidy to 
stimulate production. This is going from 
one extreme to the other, and unless 
some relief is given by this administra- 
tion, according to the Food Administra- 
tor, we are going to find ourselves, and 
not only ourselves but the whole world, 
in a desperate food situation. I sincerely 
hope that the administration will see fit 
to let us farmers have some help to do 
the job they expect us to do. 

UNITED STATES NOT WORLD FOOD BASKET, JONES 
WARNS 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones said 
yesterday the Nation will be able to meet es- 
sential military and civilian food needs, but 
warned it cannot be expected to carry the 
load of post-war relief feeding. 

In a balance-sheet report, prepared at the 
request of War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes, Jones made this forecast for 1944: 

“While supplies of some foods (for civil- 
ians) will be less than would be needed with 
unrestricted demand, other foods will be 
available in ample supply so that everyone 
can have enough good and nutritious food to 
satisfy his needs. 

“Foods available for export constitute only 
a@ small proportion of the food requirements 
of the United Nations and of liberated areas. 

“In considering the responsibility of the 
United States in helping to meet food re- 
quirements of the United Nations, it should 
be kept in mind that the United States is 
not the food basket of the world.” 

Of the total exportable supplies available 
from all the United Nations, Jones said, this 
country has only 7 percent of the wheat, 
grain and flour, one-fourth of the fats and 
edible oils, a thira of the meat, fish and rice, 
and somewhat larger proportions of canned 
fish, dried fruits, and of beans and peas. 

“As the food demands of reoccupied terri- 
tories increase,” the Food Chief said, “food 
production will need to be increased in the 
other United Nations, and also in areas to 
which they have access.” 

This country’s foreign relief contribution, 
Jones said, will have to be limited mainly to 
dry beans and peas, cereals, soya products, 
and “certain minimum amounts of animal 
proteins and concentrates.” 

Because feed reserves have been used up, it 
is not possible to maintain livestock at 1943 
levels, he continued. Hence, future produc- 
tion programs must place greater emphasis 
upon direct food crops rather than on live- 
stock. 

The report said this year’s productive efforts 
will be handicapped by a heavy drain to 
trained farm workers and by further deterio- 
ration of farm-transportation facilities. 





The Recent Cut in Gasoline Rations in 
the Middle West Is a Boon to the 
Black Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
cutting the A gasoline coupon from 
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3 gallons to 2 gallons in the interior of 
the country was most unwise. If the 
civilian economy of America breaks 
down, it will not help the war effort, 
Travel and transportation are not lux- 
uries, but are necessities. 

Out in the Middle West, and I an 
speaking particularly of Nebraska, we 
must contend with great distances. The 
towns are far apart. The entire econ- 
omy of the State is geared to automotive 
transportation. Busses and streetcars 
are not available to the extent that they 
are in those parts of the country with a 
greater population. Many of our branch- 
line railroads have been discontinued. 
The car owner with only an A bo 
cannot take care of those things which 
must be taken care of in view of this 
reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, why is it that the Office of 
Price Administration does not go after 
the real evil—that of the black market? 
Two representatives of the O. P. A. ad- 
mitted in my office recently that right 
here in the Capital City of the Nation 
there is a scandalous black market. 
Gasoline is being sold without coupons. 
Coupons are being printed and secured 
in other mysterious manners. Why does 
not the O. P. A. do something about it? 
Instead of stopping the flow of illegal 
and black market gasoline and saving 
this gasoline for the war effort, the O. P. 
A. makes a further reduction of the gas- 
oline consumed by the honest, conscien- 
tious people. 

No one in America is opposed to giving 
to the war effort an absolute first prior- 
ity on all the gasoline they need and 
can use, but they are opposed to taking 
the gasoline that is necessary for law- 
abiding people to get along with and at 
the same time doing nothing about the 
illegal flow of gasoline in those great 
metropolitan centers where New Deal 
patronage makes up the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration should reconsider their ac- 
tion with respect to this reduction of 
gasoline for the Middle West. After ac- 
quainting themselves with the necessi- 
ties of the territory and taking notice of 
the fact of the lack of other transporta- 
tion facilities, I am sure that their recent 
action would be rescinded. 





No Anti-Semitism in the Fox Holes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am including an article entitled “No 
Anti-Semitism in the Fox Holes,” written 
by National Commander Archie H. 
Greenberg, of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States: 

Just when I begin to feel that the outlook 
for democracy rather bleak, something 


is 

































































tructive side of the scale 
that empty, unhappy feeling. For 
we've all been reading about the 
reak in the Washington Heights section 
New York. There hoodlums followed the 
pattern we saw used in Boston—threats 





happens on the cor 
- feet 


mnce 








beatir of Jewish youngsters, desecra- 
of synagogues and some Protes 
hes, f 1y words to match their equ: 
yt -bel actions Then, str: 
hé enough, there comes a 
I time it came in the fort 
lcome words from Ray 


+ 


turned from a tour of the : 


I ic, where he entertained 
r fighting sons. 

D im tion? There’s no such thing 
ie islands of the southwest Pacific,” 
Ray with great emphasis. You're too 
figh y the Japs to be poisoned by 





talk loesn't matter if a guy’s a 
1 Catholic, or a Negro—he’s your 
all that counts out ther The 


hat’s l 
seem to realize we're all soldiers of God 


they believe in God. There’s more re- 
in the Army than you c magine 
iir raid and everyone—yes, everyone— 
raying, in his own way, of course. And 
Ss more respect for religious differences 


1 I’ve seen in a long time—and I've been 
ind quite a lot, too. I guess when those 


get back they'll show us what real 
‘rstanding is—and you can bet your 
tom dollar they won’t stand for any of 


race hatred talk either.’ 
Then, from Boston—the same Boston that 
y a few months ago was the scene of anti- 
street fights—comes the statement 
Capt. Roy L. Lewis, Chief Chaplain of the 
I t Naval District, who ceclared that the 
American fighting man is angered by news 
there isn’t as high a degree of tolerance 
on the home front as there is among the 
ting men. 
“The morale of the men on the battle front 
id on the high seas,” said Chaplain Lewis, 
dependent on the news he receives from 
1e home front. When he knows that his 
mily is surrounded by friendly neighbors 
his faith strengthens. Whatever disturbs 
hem disturbs him. The men cannot under- 
tand why religious bigotry and intolerance 
metimes exist on the home front when men 
f all sorts of religious convictions are able 
to live aboard ship in perfect harmony.” 
Then, there’s the story told by Joseph 
r 


Parker, private, first-class, United States Ma- 
J 





tie 
bt 


ine Corps, who was with the first landing 
irty of marines at the Solomon Islands on 
August 7, 1942. Back in this country, re- 
cuperating from wounds, Private Parker be- 
lieves in religious miracles. He also believes 

at a man’s religion isn’t the measure of a 
mat Private Parker says that there were no 
ts in the fox holes at Guadalcanal. 
his phrase,” he said, “was first used on 
1an. But I know it was true on Guadal- 
canal, because I was there, and I am sure it’s 

ist as true in Italy, or in the Marshalls, or 
in New Guinea, or anywhere else where there 
re Americans in fox holes. When a man is 
moving up under fire and sees an enemy mor- 
tar shell land in a spot he himself occupied 
less than a minute before—he knows there's 
some divine power watching over him. Mir- 

les don’t happen by accident. 

“When you are sharing a fox hole with an- 
other man—a man on whom your life may 
depend—you don't care much what his re- 
ligion is. All you care is that he’s fighting 

your side. You dcn't ask him what church 

goes to back home. In America nobcdy 
es to say you can’t go to any particular 
kind of church; you're free to worship as you 
I Maybe it takes a fox hole to show a 
1 how precious freedom of worship is 

“After all, isn’t tolerance what we're fight- 

ing for? Isn't it tolerance that gives us our 
dom cf speech as well as freedom of wor- 
p? It’s worth fighting for, I know; I only 
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learn 


hope that not all Americans will have to 
the lesson from a fox hole.’ 
All this is good to hear, and 
of the sour edge off those anti 
that emerged from Boston, New Yi 
elsewhere on the home front 
Private Parker that Americans 


t takes a bit 
ries 


and 











learn the lesson of tolerance from a fox hole 

We are happy t the | ers¢ 
are more conscl true € ol 
Americanism thi many of us on the hom 
front. But, of course, we don’t intend to 
wait until the boys get back to tell t - 
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They have been builders, patri 
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pared of their dutiful service rhe 
able WILLIAM A. Rowan, of Illinois, na 
the book “one of the most unusual volumes 
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“It is factual and, therefore, carrie far 
nrore weight than any expression of opinion 
might do,” is really a truism from the lips of 
Congressman WILLIAM B. Barry, of New : 





From Senator Murray, of Montana 





the message, “It is all the more a pleasure 
for me to have the information cont ed in 
your book at this critical period when sinis- 
ter forces are trying to divi u ae Ss 








The facts which 
tween 


you have 
its covers should go a long way to dis- 
our citizens 


pel any doubts that some of 

might have about the contributions of the 
American Jews to the victories of the past 
and to the victory which we are now fighting 


to achieve.” 


Emphasizing the contribution our boys 


are making in the current struggle, Con- 
gressman BALDWIN, Of Maryland, concludes 
his statement with the “hope that when the 


present war is over, the oppressed Jews 
throughout the world will have a just share 
in the democracy for which their sons are 


fighting 


te wv” 
Gay. 





Is the Republican Party the Party of 
Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address entitled “Is the 
Republican Party the Party of Infla- 
tion?” made by me over the Columbia 
network, from the studios of WTOP in 
Washington, on Tuesday, March 14, 1944: 

I have chosen my topic tonight deliberately. 
The Republican Party is the party of infla- 
tion. This is a statement that is sup- 
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without the aggravation and the annoyances 
of price ceilings, rationing, quotas, allocation, 
priorities, and other controls. The wages of 
Mexican labor have risen to about three times 
of what they were. But the significant 
thing is that prices of everything the wage 
earner buys have gone way beyond that. For 
example, @ Mexican laborer can take his 
higher wages to the market place and does not 
have to have a ration coupon to buy ham 
upon which there is no price control. But he 
must pay $2 a pound if he gets it. I think 
that we in this country will put up with the 
annoyance of price control and rationing if 
we obtain our fair share of the available sup- 
ply at prices that are reasonable to producer 
and the consumer alike. A Mexican citizen 
need rationing certificate to 
buy a tire. He can go to his service station 
and get it wi it checking with any board. 
That is, he can buy it if he has the equivalent 
of $105 in American money and this is just 
tire. 






does not 


ISION MEAN EMASCULATION? 

I am convinced that it is unnecessary to 
attempt to persuade the American people of 
he necessity for a continuation of price con- 
trol in substantially its present form. Even 
the Republican leaders say we must have con- 
trol with revisions. I asked the minority 
leader on the floor of Congress if by revision 
be really didn’t mean emasculation. I have 
had no satisfactory reply up to this moment. 
Tonight I repeat the question and ask the 
Republican leadership just what prices and 
profits they want to increase. I think the 
American people would be interested in a bill 
of particulars. 





REPUBLICANS HAVE BLOCKED MOST EFFECTIVE 
PRICE CONTROL 

The Republican record since the enactment 
of the Emergency Price Control Act is one of 
obstruction and negation. They have under- 
taken and have been successful to a degree 
to so hamstring the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration that it has been hindered in the per- 
formance of its duties. I have always felt, 
and I feel now, that it is the duty of the 
Government to make available to all of the 
people the facts about the issues which face 
us in this crisis. I am convinced that there 
is a real understanding of the problems of 
inflation and the steps that have been taken 
by the Government to hold down the cost of 
living. However, there is much more infor- 
mation that should be made available. The 
Republican Party, voting as a solid bloc, pre- 
vented the Office of War Information from 
having sufficient funds to properly advise the 
people about the dangers of inflation. 

The Republican Party even more signifi- 
cantly voting as a unit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives reduced by $35,000,000 the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Price Adiminis- 
tration, thus crippling that agency in the 
performance of its services to the people. 
I say to you tonight that if you have to 

nd in line to get your ration coupons, or 

your application for some price adjustment 
is delayed, you should blame the Republican 
Party, which has stood solidly against per- 
mitting efiective price control. 

I could detail other measures which would 
have been helpful for the smooth and efficient 
functioning of price control and would have 
further minimized the dangers of inflation 
where the Republican leaders of the House 
have voted as a unit against such measures. 


DEMOCRATS IN MINORITY WHEN REPUBLICAN= 
DEMOCRATIC COALITION OPERATES 

The Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives have only six votes more than the Re- 
publican minority. It is not unique in our 
political history when the minority party 
standing as a unit has been able to control 
the course of legislation. It has happened 
before and it is occurring with respect to the 
Price Control Act. Therefore, I assert that 
the Republican Party has control—actual 

it -of the cost-of-living program, Its 


control 





fate rests squarely in the hands of the Re- 
publican leadership in Congress. I further 
charge that, although the Republicans have 
the power and the responsibility, they are 
seeking to make political capital by plunging 
this country into a state of economic confu- 
sion. In short, the Republican Party is play- 
ing a reckless and irresponsible game with 
the value of your War bonds. 

I am hopeful that the American people will 
not be misled by this political conspiracy. 
The cost of living is not a partisan question. 
The value of your War bonds, your insurance 
policy, your home, your savings is at stake. 

PRICE CONTROL ACT BEING SCUTTLED 

I would, therefore, appeal to all citizens, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, to make 
known to the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress their emphatic disapproval of the Re- 
publican plan to gamble with the country’s 
economic welfare for the sake of political ad- 
vantage. The Republican strategy in scut- 
tling the Price Control Act without appearing 
to do so is obvious to those of us who are day 
after day subjected to their guerrilla war- 
fare. It is all too apparent that the Repub- 
lican leadership would put this Nation on the 
road to ruin if they thought it would help 
them in the next election. Your War bonds 
would not buy those things you have been 
planning if the Republicans get away with 
their scheme. The allotments to our fighting 
men’s families will not begin to make ends 
meet if the Republican Party is successful in 
torpedoing price control, as they apparently 
plan to do. 


PRICE CONTROL FIRST TIME IN HISTORY HAS 
WORKED 


The price control and stabilization pro- 
gram has actually worked. In the War of the 
Revolution the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar shrank to 33 cents, in the War Between 
the States it shrunk to 44 cents, and in the 
First World War it shrank to 40 cents. For 
the first time in history our Nation has in 
this war attempted price control. The re- 
sults, without any experience to guide us, 
have been amazing. We are saving $50,000,000 
every day on the cost of the war alone and 
another $25,000,000 on civilian purchases. 

It is true that many people are not receiv- 
ing the amount in wages and salaries, or the 
amount in rents, or the prices that will give 
them the profits and earnings that they be- 
lieve they are justly entitled to receive, but 
they have the consolation of knowing that 
each collar they receive purchases more goods 
and services than any other “war dollar” has 
ever purchased in the history of this or any 
Nation. 

We are saving by price control an average 
of $200 per capita each year at a cost of $1.15 
per capita. 

It is easy to determine savings for the rea- 
son that we have a definite period during a 
former war to compare prices with. In the 
First World War, for instance, steel advanced 

87 percent and then it advanced up to 690 
percent; but during this war—during the 
past 4145 years—steel has not advanced one 
penny, and steel is an important item in the 
cost of any war. Many similar instances could 
be cited. 

EFFECTS OF RUN-AWAY INFLATION 

Run-away inflation will make our money 
practically worthless. People will not work 
for worthless money. Our country is too big 
and our business is tod enormous to reduce 
our country to barter and carry on production 
and distribution. It would not be possible. 
Therefore, if we permit inflation, we run a 
great risk of stopping production here at 
home and leaving our fine, brave servicemen 
stranded on the battlefields of the world. 

In conclusion, permit me to summarize my 
contentions: 

1. The Price Control and Stabilization Act 
must be reenacted into law by June 30 next, 
or there will be no price control of any kind 
whatsoever. 
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2. The Republicans in the House have been 
voting solidly against effective price controjs 
and they have given notice that they expect 
to insist upon major changes in the law 
extending the act. 

3. These changes, if adopted, will greatly 
weaken, if not entirely scuttle, the entire 
price-control program. 

4. The Republicans will write the kind of 
extension they desire, since they are voting 
as a solid bloc, and enough Democrats have 
joined them, both in the committee and in 
the House, to enable them to dictate the king 
of law the extension will be. 

5. In this instance the surgeon who 
wielding the knife is not anxious for the 
patient to live. 

6. Relief could not be satisfactorily admin. 
istered when we were giving something to 
people. It is more difficult to administer 
a law that takes something away from the 
people, especially when there are 8,000,000 
commodities and products involved in price 
control, which is causing 1,000,000 telephone 
calls to O. P. A. offices every day and has 
resulted in an average of more than 1,000 
applications for price increases being made to 
O. P. A. every day. 

7. Mistakes in such a huge program ad. 
ministered by an organization affected by 
efficient manpower shortage are obviously 
unavoidable. 

8. We could look the country over and 
could not find four better men with good, 
common horse sense and fine judgment and 
discretion, who have the respect and confi- 
dence of the Congress and the country, to 
administer this law than we have in the four 
gentleman who are directly in control of it, 
namely, Mr. Justice Byrnes, Judge Fred Vin- 
son, Mr. Chester Bowles, and Judge Marvin 
Jones. 

9. Remember, while our sons are fighting 
and dying upon the 55 battlefields of the 
world, we can destroy our country here 
home by inflation, so let us not run the risk, 

I repeat that a solid and unified Republican 
bloc, eager for power but unwilling to accept 
responsibility, has come to get control in the 
committee which has charge of the renewal 
of the Price Control Act. By voting as a 
unit, they can also determine the course of 
the bill when it reaches the floor. I pray 
that the Republican leadership will not sub- 
merge their patriotism to blind partisanship, 
but will join with their Democratic colleagues 
in taking the action that is best for the 
country’s welfare. 





The Army Chaplain Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains, United States Army: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ArMyY SERVICE FoRCEs, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1944. 
The Honorable J. BUELL SNYDER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SnypdeER: In response to your tele- 
phone request of March 11, 1943, I am happy 
to furnish you the information desired rei- 
ative to the general activities of the Chap- 
lain Corps, 
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On December 7, 1941, there were 1,478 
plains on duty with the Army. As the 
y has grown 1n size so also has the Chap- 

1 Corps. As of December 31, 1943, there 
re 6,998 chaplains on duty, of whom 2,743 
e without the continental limits of the 
ted States. These chaplains are found 
ever the men of the Army are located in 
ient number, the ratio being approxi- 

1 chaplain to every 1,000 officers and 


The affairs of the Chaplain Corps are ad- 
tered by the Chief of Chaplains, who 
under the Director of Personnel in the 
ny Service Forces. In accordance with the 
set up by his office, the major recog- 
ed denominations of the United States 
been asked to furnish their clergymen 
» minister to the spiritual needs of the men 
i women of the Army. Every chaplain is 
rdained or accredited minister in the de- 
mination which he represents and has been 
iorsed by.it for service in the Army as a 
plain. This safeguard insures that the re- 
us ministry to the men of the Army 
be of the same high type as that pro- 
to civilian churches in the United 
Physical requirements are the same 

hose for any other officer in the Army 
1aplains are assigned to posts, camps, and 
itions and are attached to tactical units 
the armed forces, and wherever the men 
d women of the Army may go there also the 

plain goes. 

Thus we find chaplains 
ters, replacement 


with reception 
training centers, hos- 
staging areas, and transports, with 
paratroopers, the infantry, the artillery, 
with task forces, air forces, amphibious units, 
tiaircraft units—-in short, wherever the 
soldiers may be. These chaplains come into 
Army prepared by their own churches to 
form their religious ministrations. The 
Chaplain Corps has the Chaplain Schoo] at 
Harvard University to orient these chaplains 
to the specific requirements of the Army. At 
this school they study such subjects as mili- 
tary courtesy, military law, defense against 
chemical warfare, map reading and related 
matters. In this manner the chaplain learns, 
by knowing how to take care of himself, to 
be of maximum use to the military unit. 

Certain aids have been furnished the chap- 
lains in order that they may adequately 
minister to the needs of the Army. In 
1940 there were only 17 permanent 
chapels on Army posts. By the end of 1943 
there were a total of 1,532 army chapels and 
these chapels were so constructed that they 
could be used, when suitably appointed, by 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant alike. Simple 
dignity marks the outward appearance of an 
Army chapel. Such an impact has been made 
by the chapels in the United States that many 
chapels have been constructed in various 
theaters of operation for the men stationed 
there. Among other places we have chapels 
in Newfoundland, Egypt, India and the Per- 
sian Gulf Command. It is interesting to note 
that in the South Pacific, where the building 
needs are not as rigorous as in other terri- 

ries, the soldiers themselves have taken the 
initiative and have constructed temporary 
chapels out of salvage material and in their 
rest hours when not engaged in military 
activities. 

In addition to the Army chapels, ecclesias- 
tical appointments for the chapels have been 
furnished as well as portable altar and com- 
munion sets to be used in the field. Trans- 
portation has now been authorized in the 
form of a jeep and trailer for each chaplain at- 
tached to a tactical unit. Each chaplain may 
also requisition, among other things, a port- 
able organ, a chaplain’s flag, 150 song and 
service books and a field desk. This makes 
it possible for a chaplain to be a self-con- 
tained unit insofar as religious work is con- 
cerned. By means of his transportation he 
visits his men even though they are at widely 





services, and makes himself available for per- 
sonal counseling and help. 

Portions of Scripture with the foreword by 
the President as Commander in Chief, and 
an after-word by the Chief of Chaplains, have 
been made available to the personnel of the 
Army. The New Testament (King James 
version) has been provided for Protestant 
personnel; the New Testament (Douay ver- 
sion) has been provided for Catholic person- 
nel; selected songs and readings from the 
Old Testament have been provided for the 
Jewish personnel. To date, 5,888,025 copies 
of these portions of Scripture have been dis- 
tributed. Testaments have also been put on 
lifeboats and in liferafts. 

During the first 6 months of 1943 chap- 
lains officiated at 25,532 marriages and at 
7,145 baptisms. Marriage certificates and 
baptismal certificates are currently being 
made available for the use of chaplains 

Chaplains have also been assigned to camps 
where prisoners of war are kept in custody, 
to minister to the religious needs of those 
of our enemy who have been captured 

The contribution of civilian churches in 
relinquishing their pastors for service in the 
Army has been recognized by the issuing 
of a certificate of award to each church whence 
a chaplain has come. Since some chaplains 
in their civilian ministry served more than 
one church, more than 9,000 of these cer- 
tificates were issued during 1943. Chaplains 
have come from every State in the Union 
and from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama, Mex- 
ico, South America, Hawaii, Alaska, the 
South Sea Islands, China, Greenland, and 
west Africa. Churches in the Philippine 
Islands that are entitled to certificates will 
be sent theirs when the emergency is ended. 

The chaplain in the Army has a restricted 
group to which to minister. This group is 
restricted as to age and in great measure as 
to sex. The number of religious services 
conducted by or under the supervision of 
the chaplains and the attendance thereupon 
is phenomenal. During 1943 alone more than 
1,350,000 services were conducted under the 
supervision of or by Army chaplains for Army 
personnel. The attendance at these serv- 
ices was nearly 81,000,000. These attendance 
records are based upon the official reports 
made by the chaplains monthly to the chief 
of chaplains. The attendance upon the 
church services for any month is equivalent, 
on the average, to 97.5 percent of the Army 
strength. This attendance does not include 
soldier attendance at services in civilian com- 
munities, nor the services conducted by chap- 
lains in their civilian contacts. The sacra- 
ments of the several denominations were 
administered on more than 865,000 occasions 
with more than 10,500,000 participants. 

The chaplains made nearly a million visits 
to hospitals and guardhouses during the year. 

In their pastoral ministry to the men of 
their units, which includes such items as 
personal interviews, welfare cases, personal 
services rendered, and visits to the home of 
military personnel, the chaplains had more 
than eight and a quarter million pastoral 
functional occasions during the year during 
which the chaplains made slightly under 
70,600,000 individual contacts. 

The totaling of all the chaplain activities 
for the year, with approximately 2 percent 
of the chaplains yet to be heard from, indi- 
cates that the chaplains had eleven and 
three-quarter million functional occasions 
involving approximately 201,000,000 individ- 
ual contacts not including marriages, bap- 
tisms, and funerals. Also excluded from the 
above figures are the professions of faith 
which have averaged nearly 5,000 per month 
and the distribution of religious tracts and 
literature, devotional aids and secular papers, 
and magazines. These items, which are 
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Courage of American Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED NORMAN 
OF WASHINCTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker,I am in- 
serting in the Recorp today a letter which 


| 
| 


casually distributed by all chaplains, would 
have run the total number of contacts into 


I recently received from a resident of 
| well over a billion, 


my district, Mr. Arthur E. Cole, Sr., and 


separated locations. Upon reaching his men 
he sets up his portable altar, has religious 
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which, to my mind, exemplifies the fight- 





home will survive. 


ing spirit of those parents who have | built on free enterprise, free initiative, 


suffered the sad loss of their fighting 
sons in this war. I pay tribute to this 
kind of bravery; it is a type of stubborn 
courage which is prevailing against that 
most terrible of all set-backs, the sudden 
loss of one dearly beloved. That loss is 
worse when it takes away a young rela- 
tive, a boy in the prime of his strength, 
still carrying the gloss of fresh youth, 
still with a whole lifetime ahead of him. 

I think the American parents at home, 
who daily bear up under such losses, 
should be counted among the finest he- 
roes and heroines of this war. Theirs 
is a kind of bravery which defies any de- 
scription, no matter how eloquent. It 
is particularly laudable when we find, as 
in the case of Mr. Cole, that even the 
tragic loss of a fine son does not deter 
these parents from the path that was 
laid out for them when Uncle Sam took 
their boys away to fight for home and 
country. We see these parents going on 
along that path, alone, still fighting in 
their own ways, humble as they might 
be, to earn for America the final victory 
which will come. We see their great 
losses reacting to crystallize their civil- 
ian fighting spirits. We see their great- 
er determination to win, and their great- 
er drive to vanquish the foe, born anew 
in the agonizing blow which the war fates 
have dealt to them. To my mind, that 
is a kind of quiet, little-noted courage in 
which the children of these parents and, 
indeed, in which all Americans, can take 
a fiery pride. Mr. Cole’s letter follows: 

NortTH BONNEVILLE, WASH. 
NORMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for your information 
and sympathetic letter of March 2. We have 
just received details of the mission on which 
our son, Second Lt. Arthur E. Cole, Jr., was 
lost, and it leaves us little hope that he may 
be alive at the present time. 

We had not wished to give this much, but 
in this war of races, which the Japs intend it 
to be, we must all be prepared to give what- 
ever it may take to send these barbarians 
back to their mud-hut stage of civilization 
which will better balance with their charac- 
ter. That is un-Christian, of course, but a 
stark necessity—“made in Japan.” 

And thank you for your offer of service. 
We shall be glad to use it when needed. 

Sincerely, 


Hon. PRED 


ARTHUR E. Co ze, Sr. 





Maintaining Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
one subject which occupies the American 
mind today, next to the war effort and 
the winning of the war, it is the post-war 
period and what is to come after the 
peace is signed. This is a young man’s 
war. Young men are fighting on foreign 
fields in order that our way of life at 











and, yes, “rugged individualism,” if you 
please. It was not builded on regimenta- 
tion, bureaucratic autocracy, and Execu- 
tive orders. America came to its position 
because our forefathers were willing to 
use their hands as well as their brains in 
building for the future. It is this kind of 
America which I hope will be the America 
of! the futtfre as well as the America of the 
past. Our young men, our young brains, 
our young energy, our young thinkers, 
have as important a part to play in the 
America to come as our recognized 
leaders and mature statesmen. 

There has come to my desk a plan 
advanced by a young man which I desire 
to bring to the attention of this House 
for its consideration. I offer it on its 
own merits, without comment, except 
with the observation that it is refreshing 
to know that even in our college halls of 
professorial ranks there are young men 
who are thinking about the maintenance 
of free enterprise in our American 
colony. 

Henry C. Langer, Jr., a young profes- 
sor at Keuka College, Keuka, N. Y., has 
prepared a paper which he calls Main- 
taining Full Employment, which was 
published in the American Economic Re- 
view recently. This paper indicates that 
our young men have a full realization of 
the problems which are to come. Mr. 
Langer admits that his proposition sug- 
gests a rather drastic change in one ele- 
ment of free enterprise economy but be- 
lieves the proposal is sound and is one 
of the methods by which we can retain 
free enterprise after the war is over. 

I am first and foremost trying to promote 
an idea that I believe will be of tremendous 
value to the American economy— 


He writes me. 

I surely am afraid that the next depres- 
sion (not the conversion period) will see the 
death of free enterprise. After that hap- 


pens, the freedom of the individual lives on 
borrowed time. 


While we may or may not agree with 
Mr. Langer’s plans, I am sure that most 
of us will agree with his observation on 
the danger of the full extermination of 
free enterprise if we continue down the 
road we are now walking without recog- 
nizing the danger signs along the way 
and the economic traffic admonitions to 
stop, look, and listen, lest we be over- 
run by the traffic, which is not condu- 
cive to the fundamentals upon which this 
country was founded and builded. Here 
is Mr. Langer’s article. While all of us 
may not agree with it and some of us 
may, Iam sure we will find it stimulating 
as coming from the mind of a thinking 
young American, and thinking is most 
important nowadays. 


MAINTAINING FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The recognition of the present inevitability 
of depressions in the free-enterprise system, 
coupled with the fact that the individual 
enterprise is the unit of productive decision 
and the focal point for distributive decision, 
points to the conclusion that as an economy 
we are doing one of two things: (1) Either 
necessary changes in the environment in 
~which the business enterprise operates are 
being neglected, or (2) necessary changes in 
the legal framework of the business enter- 


This country was | 
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prise to adapt it to the existing e1 
ment are being neglected. 

In the free-enterprise economy the 
matic interaction of enterprises is deps 4 
on to bring about adjustment and mai 
full activity in the economy. But a 
ment is stifled at its source by the ] 
framework of the business enterprise y 
allows a discard of workers without an, 
gard for the ability of the workers to 
their services to other enterprises. In 
to maintain full activity in the ec 
enterprises must be designed to rec 
the fact that workers are not shifted i: 
diately by the process of placing them | 
ranks of the unemployed. Ignoring th: 
of ability on the part of discharged y 
to shift immediately relegates the y 
to idleness, which in turn forces other t 
prises to discard some of their work i 
does not contribute to an orderly rex 
bution of effort. It appears, therefore 
the legal framework of the business m1 
changed with particular reference 
ability of the enterprise to discard 
diately its unwanted workers. 

The following statement of a gener 
posal is, in my opinion, a proper met 
employ in adjusting the enterprise t 
environment. 

1, The enterprise must be obligated | 
to pay for, and to have the right to u 
services of the people it employs until t 
people move to other enterprises. 

The burden of the cost of this char 
enterprise rights must be borne joint 
all elements of society, including 
ment. 

2. The major elements of the mac! 
needed to carry out the above change : 
follows: 

(a) A law stating the responsibility i: 
contract of employment. 

(0) An insurance fund to which al! e! 
ments of the society contribute, and 
which enterprises draw liquid funds 
such funds are needed to fulfill the fina 
responsibility called for by the proposal 

(c) A designation of enterprises that 1 
the insurance benefits, the designation to | 
based on a precise definition of out-of-p: 
losses. 

(d) A centralized employment service t 
determine and contribute to the shiftabi! 
of people that are subject to discar 
determine those individuals that need sp¢ 
training or other special consideration. 

The procedure of operation of the propos 
would be simple. If any enterprise wi 






and to 


to discharge workers it would notify them 


and register them with the Nation-wide em 
ployment service, but the enterprise v 
continue to pay the workers and to have t 
use of their services.' The employment : 
ice would then proceed to submit opening 
other enterprises to the workers listed \ 
it. Since all workers do not like to m 
certain limit must be set on the numbe: 
openings that can be refused; if the nun 
is exceeded the worker is discharged and 

his own resources. If the Government so « 
sires, it can set limits on the salary reduc 

a changing worker can be forced to accept 
it can provide training schools or allowa1 
for those with obsolete skills. It might eve! 
provide moving allowances. 


In the meantime, the business enterprist 


would be paying for and using some € 
ployees that it would rather not have. 
business enterprise that wished to disc 

some of its workers in order to reduce p! 
duction might be faced with losses dur! 
the time that it was prevented from taki 


1 There is no intent to apply this restriction 


to those individuals that the enterpr! 
wished to discharge for inefficiency or insub 


The 


ordination. The restriction would apply only 


to those 
wishes to discharge in the interests ol 
ch:.nge or contraction in production. 


individuals that the enterprise 









Indeed, any enterprise in such 
micht find itself in grave difficul- 

one of its main elements of 
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where labor is a very large element in 
terprise would face an immediate 
i s of uid funds. To mect this 
1 y, the ¢€ rprise would draw liquid 
from the insurance fund as soon as 
-pocket losses occurred2 In other 
soon as the amount of money 
i in production and distributi 
he income ] the ente 
for insu nts in an ¢ 
pondil » the lesser of (1) th 
of he laries or wages of the 
listed to be discharged, or (2) the 
nount of out-of-pocket losses. The 














from t und will enable the en- 

to meet its current obligations and 
as a producer. As the employee 

» other enterprises the amount of 
yments will be reduced. These pay- 
will not provide for the long-ter: 

enterprise for depreciation ¢ 
I remuneration, nor is it the intent 





il to do so, any more than such 


sion e} at the present time. The 

of the payments is the continuance 
enter} e during the period of time 

Ss required to move unwanted employees 
other enterprises. When out-of-pocket 


disappear or the listed employees move 
here the enterprise will be left to pro- 


f itself the funds needed for its con- 
d existence 


fund from which the payments would 
made to enterprises would be a national 
surance fund, set up and underwritten by 
Government. Contributions to the fund 
matter of governmental preference and 
ion, and the size of the fund is a matter 
experimental determination. The size of 

» fund, however, is rot likely to involve the 
( rnment in serious financial difficulties. 
In the first place, there will be no demand for 
until out-of-pocket losses appear. In 
the second place, except in periods of contrac- 

n and depression, which the proposal is 
designed to limit, the number of enterprises 

diffculty is not great. And of the enter- 
prises that are in difficulty, not many are 

tally unprofitable; most are partially over- 
expanded in one way or another. 

At first glance, the influences of the pro- 
posal on the flexibility cf the individual en- 
terprise are not pleasant for the intrepreneur 

contemplate, any mcre than the inflexibil- 

introduced into enterprise structure by 

need for large amcunts of fixed and spe- 
( zed capital is pleasant. Part of the pres- 
ently existing flexibility of the enterprise to 
would be removed, and to that 
the hazards of business would be in- 
eased. However, a good part of the need for 
ibility would also be removed. Changes in 
and demand would continue to occur, 
d wcuid continue to influence some enter- 
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prises to greater profit and oth to loss. 
Suc influences that did occur, however, 
frozen in the enterprises directly 
influenced until the shifts in productive 
forces demanded by changes and evidenced by 
the cost and demand picture had been ac- 
rds, every entrepreneur would 

h ry about his relative competitive 
*Out-of-pocket losses are not to be con- 
Sstrued as interest. payments or 
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depreciation or other expenditures in capital 
control. 
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the individual enterprise would c 2 to 
the flexibility of the entire econ ve 
the en yreneur vulnerable to |! S- 
takes, but it would protect him f 1 the ma- 
jor indirect influences of the 1 kes of 
others 

interest e ec my is 
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to a more profitable | 
ne] of a reduction in 
uch adjustment enterpri 
i iess throughout the 
econom} The first step } 
é rprise action forces some j 
ments to become idle the fu er 
of this idlens is more idler 
If the ability of the enterprise to reach 
profitableness by a direct and immediate dis- 
charge of employees is removed, the en se 





is forced to use other method If the enter- 
prise shifts its own production, there is an 
obvious benefit to the economy If a shift 
in production is not possible, the enterprise 


is forced to mark time until other enterprises 
that are moving in the direction of increased 
profit by expansion can take up the slack of 
the contracting enterprise and so maintain 
the activity of the economy. 

During the period of “marking time,” 
changes that helped enterprises will 
have time to react without the cumulative 
cbstruction of the influences that would arise 
out of a decrease in employment and pro- 
duction by those enterprises not so favorably 
situated. During this same period, the ad- 
versely influenced enterprises will be taking 
some action to maximize profits or minimize 
losses. If they strive to reduce other costs 
they are contributing in some manner to 
increased efficiency, since the enterprise can 
Save very little by not using the productive 
forces which they are paying, and as the 
enterprise must continue the purchase of 
some raw materials for labor to use. 

Likewise any action the enterprise takes 
toward increased income will be beneficial 
as it will depend on the best use, not dis- 
use, of the existing productive facilities. In 
many cases an enterprise striving to get the 
most revenue out of an overexpanded produc- 
tion, without piling up a tremendous amount 
of inventory, will lower prices. Lower prices 
will have a further influence by enabling 
present customers to shift some of their ex- 
penditures and thereby tend to increase the 
ability of other enterprises to t listed em- 
ployees. In words, under the pro- 
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posal the enterprises in difficulty will, in 
many cases, take action toward increased 


profitableness that will be direct or indirect 
influences to a redistribution of effort in the 


economy. In no case, will the enterprises 
in difficulty take action that will force direct 


idleness on some productive labor. 
This tendency to use and pay for the pro- 
ductive forces of the economy obviously is a 


force exerted toward the maintenance 


direct 








of the real income produced and consumed 
by the economy, and a1! e aid in. the 

redistribution o ductive effort. 

: 1e time, indivi ul enterprise is 
not hampered in its decisions and initiative 
any more than the obligations assumed under 
long-term financing are considered hamper- 
ing. The proposal is merely a set of rules 
designed to recognize by legal contract the 
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fact—workers do not have the ability to 
their services immediately. 

The type of responsibility suggested by the 
proposal has a strong precedent in the.Ameri- 
can economy. Most agriculture is carried on 
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Milk Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday, March 20, 1944 
DILWEG. 


Mr. Speaker, unde 


leave to extend my own remarks in the 


| Recorp, I include thereiu 
| cently made by Mr. Marvin Jon: 


an address re- 
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aed er 


Today milk and its products have gone to 
war once more, as they have through the 
ages, even before the time when David pro- 
vided his soldiers with cheese and butter as 
they prepared to meet the hosts of Absalom. 

But never before in all that long history 
has milk gone to war on so many fronts and 
in so many different forms as now. It ts 
dropped by parachute in the remotest fungles 
in the Pacific. It goes with our planes above 
the earth and with our submarines beneath 
the seas, and it nourishes our soldiers on the 
beaches and tn the deserts and the mountains 
on al! the continents between 

And never has it gone to war in such tre- 
mendous quantities as now. American farm- 
ers proctuced 60 percent more milk last year 
than in any year during the other war. Our 
civilians consumed more milk per capita last 
year than in 1918. And we exported last year 
for our alites more than twice as much as in 
any year during the other war. 

These are records to be proud of—particu- 
larty since we produced more milk during the 
past 2 years than any other 2 years in our 
history, with fewer people on farms than at 
any time in the last 25 years. 

There are two significant facts that I want 
to mention about this tremendous produc- 
tion. One is that not only has the Nation 
increased dairy production but it has made 
® much better use of what it produced. Last 
year 63 percent of the nonfat solids was used 
for human food compared with 54 percent 
during and before the war. 

The other is that, through careful distri- 
bution, including rationing of butter, cheese, 
and canned milk, these concentrated products 
that could be efficiently stored and shipped 
were sent to our soldiers and fighting Allies. 
While our civilians consumed somewhat less 
of these products last year they consumed 
a good deal more ftuid milk and fluid cream 
per capita—405 pounds per person as com- 
pared with 342 pounds pre-war. 

Milk production reached an all-time high 
in 1942 with 119,000,000,000 pounds. And our 
farmers came within 1 percent of breaking 
even that record iast year. For 1944 the goal 
is 121,000,000,000 pounds or about 2'. percent 
above last year’s production. That does not 
mean the goal will be reached. Since we have 
about 2 percent more milk cows than a year 
ego, a very slight tmerease per cow would 
make the goal—-but there are many problems. 
Records such as I have mentioned do not 
come without problems and there are many 


today. They are to be expected. They are 
to be met. They are to be overeome if pos- 
sible. 


In connection with these difficulties there 
are some important facts to consider 

Why should we increase dairy production 
in 1944? There are several reasons. 

First, the total needs for milk and its prod- 
ucts for our military, lend-lease, and civilian 
uses are more urgent than for many other 
foods. The needs for concentrated milk prod- 
ucts and for our military and lend-leases are 
especially pressing now, although they re- 
ceived only 13 percent of our production last 
year. 

Second, the dairy cow is the most efficient 
converter of feed to human food. A hundred 
pounds of feed wilt produce more protein, 
if fed a milk cow, than when fed tn any other 
Way, and will produce many times as much 
of important minerals and vitamins. Pro- 
ducing more milk, therefore, means getting 
more food from our limited feed supplies 

Third, this is the time when we need 
that most efficient use of our feed. We began 
the war with the largest feed supplies tn our 
history and have been blessed with the larg- 
est production of corn and other feeds the 
Nation has ever produced, but our livestock 
numbers have increased even more. The big 
problem facing all livestock producers now 
is to make our livestock pattern fit our feed 
supply and to make that feed supply as large 
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as possible. It is not easy to increase further 
our sources of food. Most of our increases 
from now on will come only by getting the 
maximum return from every resource used. 
Fortunately we can increase the yields of 
grass, and the maximum return from grass 
and other feeds comes through the dairy cow. 

Now, what are some of the problems that 
dairy farmers face in their effort for greater 
production in 1944? Feed is a No. 1 prob- 
lem, which I have already mentioned. An- 
other major problem ts the relaltionshtp of 
milk prices»with prices of other farm prod- 
ucts. If returns from other products are 
more favorable than from milk, feed and 
labor resources may be diverted to some ex- 
tent from dairy production. 

That is why the dairy-payments program 
was developed by the War Food Administra- 
tion last fall. The dairy payments have 
helped to restore more nearly normal price 
relationships, and thus have helped main- 
tain production. These paymrents have also 
increased whole-milk deliveries, and this has 
helped to increase production of powdered 
milk and other milk products. 

The supply of skilled labor and machinery 
continues to be a problem, of course, and 
must be expected in time of war. But our 
farmers have already proved that they can 
overcome this kind of difficulty. Their 
steady increase in number of cows milked 
is proof enough of that. No one ever needs 
to worry aboyt the American farmer meeting 
the kind of a war problem that he can tackle 
with his own hands, his own courage, and 
his own skill—the kind of problem that he 
can lick with resourcefulness and hard work. 

All over the Nation’s farms these problems 
are being met and overcome. And we must 
remember that cows are being milked on 
nearly 5,000,000 of our slightly more than 
6,000,000 farms in this Nation today. 

I have talked so far about production, be- 
cause production is, of course, a basic factor. 

ut efficient distribution is almost equally 
important. The problem has been to supply 
our own civilians and, at the same time, to 
meet the needs of our military forces and 
our allies. In spite of all our enormous pro- 
duction, neither group has been able to get 
all the dairy products they have asked for. 

Because of our increased national income, 
our civilians have more money to spend than 
ever before for foods like milk end ice cream 
and butter and cheese. Our high all-time 
record for the past 2 years has been at a rate 
of about 119,000,000,000 pounds 4 year—but 
it has been estimated that about 145,000,000,- 
000 pounds would have been required to meet 
all the demands. Because of these tremen- 
dous demands, and in spite of our increased 
supply, it has been necessary to examine all 
these demands carefully and to make the 
best allocation possible of the milk and milk 
products available. 

This distribution problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that milk may be con- 
sumed in so many forms—as fresh milk, tce 
cream, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, cream, 
cottage cheese, etc. Not only does efficient 
distribution for the best interests of all call 
for wise provision for the various people who 


ask for it but it also calls for the best 
balance between different kinds of milk 
products. 


It was necessary to limit the use of certain 
forms of milk, in order to channel the maxi- 
mum milk and butterfat into those products 
that are most needed for the war effort, such 
as evaporated milk, butter, cheese, and pow- 
dered milk Farmers have been urged wher- 
ever possible to deliver whole milk rather 
than farm-separated cream. 

The result has been a more nearly com- 
plete use of ali the food value that there is 
in our total supply of milk. 

These problems have not all been_ solved. 
New problems appear almost as fast as the 
ol@ ones disappear. We have learned to 





















































































expect this in time of war. In the meantime 
the War Food Administration will continue 
to welcome the advice and cooperation of 
the farmers and dairymen of this Nation, as 
well as the processors and all the ot! 
who have had their part in this great | 
ness of producing and efficiently distribu 
this important food. 

After the war the problems which conf 
the dairymen may prove to be less difficult 
than the problems which the produce: 
some other farm products will be called upon 
to face. The long-time demand for d 
products appears to be upward. The gr 
increased use of milk and its products i 
many forms will have left its effect on the 
Nation’s continuing demand. 

From the time when Columbus bro 
a few cattle on his second voyage to An 
their tmportance in our economy and in 
diet has continued to grow. Today we are 
the greatest dairy country in the world, and 
in normal years the sale of milk and its 
products accounts for about one-fifth of our 
total farm income from all sources. An in- 
dustry of this tremendous size, with such 
an impressive past, can be expected some- 
how to solve its problems in the future 
Today milk has gone to war, and when peacs 
comes it will continue, as it has through the 
ages, to serve mankind. 





Churchill and the Atlantic Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day 0) 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Churchill Buries the Atlantic 
Charter”, by William Henry Chamberlin 
from The Progressive, LA FOLLETT! 
magazine, for Monday, March 13, 1944 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

CHURCHILL BuRIES THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The one thing that a people is sure to 
out of a war is the fight. But prolonged con- 
flicts have a way of making mincemeat out o! 
the idealistic aspirations and programs which 
have been announced as war aims. 

Central Europe was ravaged and almost 
barbarized in the first half of the seventeenth 
century by an international struggle that is 
known in history as the Thirty Years Wa! 
This war started over Bohemia, just as the 
Second World War seemed likely to start ove! 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. But by the time the 
Thirty Years War was ended by the peace ol 
Westphalia the Bohemian dispute had bee 
forgotten amid the press of other aims and 
ambitions, political, dynastic, religious. 

The Second World War actually began not 
over Czechoslovakia but over Poland. But a! 
the present time it seems, ironically enough 
that one of the certain results of the conflict 
will be the loss by Poland of about 40 per- 
cent of its prewar territory. And one of the 
probable results will be the loss by Poland 0! 
any genuine independence, its decline into 
the status of a vassal state of the Soviet 
Union. 

The ideological battle flag of the United Na- 
tions has been the Atlantic Charter, It has 





been the equivalent of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points in World War No. 1. Imperfect as 
it is in many matters of concrete detail, it is 
the clearest available statement of the war 

ns of the United Nations. And now it has 
been formally buried by Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of one of the leading bel- 
ligerents 

WHAT CHURCHILL SAID 

In his speech before Parliament February 
22, his first major public utterance in several 
months, Mr. Churchill specifically repudiated 
the Atlantic Charter as regards Germany, an 
enemy, and implicitly renounced it as apply- 
ing to Poland, an ally, the very country for 
whose sake Great Britain ostensibly took up 
arms in the first place. The pertinent pas- 
sege in Mr. Churchill’s speech reads as fol- 








W . 
“I cannot feel that the Russian demand 
for reassurances about her western frontiers 
oes beyond the limits of what is reasonable 
or just. Marshal Stalin and I also spoke and 
ed upon the need for Poland to obtain 
compensation at the expense of Germany 
both in the north and in the west. 

Here I may point out that the term ‘un- 
conditional surrender’ does not mean that 
the German people will be enslaved or de- 
stroyed. It means, however, that the Allies 
will not, be bound to them at the moment of 
surrender by any pact or obligation. There 
will be no question, for instance, of the At- 
lantic Charter applying to Germany as a 
matter of right and barring territorial trans- 
ferences or adjustments in enemy countries. 

“Unconditional surrender means that the 
victors have a free hand.” 

Now, there is not the slightest basis in the 
phrasing of the Atlantic Charter to warrant 
Mr. Churchill's arbitrary assumption that it 
does not apply to Germany Against the 
cynical chicanery of the proposal to hand 
cver a large slice of Poland to the Soviet 
Union, which already contains about one- 

sth of the land surface of the globe, and to 
“compensate” Poland with an undefined slice 
of purely German territory set the plain, un- 
ambiguous langusge of the first three points 
of the dccument in question. The Atlantic 
Charter proclaims: 

“First, their countries seek no agrrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” 

In this language of the Charter there are 
no exceptions for any power—allied, neutral, 
or enemy. And all the United Nations gov- 
ernments have announced their adhesion to 
the Atlantic Charter. If its plain meaning is 
set aside by one great power after another 
on transparently fictitious pretexts, what con- 
fidence can be placed in any international 
obligation or commitment? What reason will 
there be to regard any war aims except naked 
plunder as possessing any valid existence? 

It is sometimes argued that the Soviet 
Union is not bound by the Atlantic Charter 
as regards its annexations in eastern Europe 
because these annexations were carried out 
before the Atlantic Charter was drawn up 
on August 14, 1941. But this argument does 
not rest on any firm foundation. What 
would have been the reaction if Hitler had 
announced his acceptance of the Atlantic 
Charter on August 15, adding as an after- 
thought that he would keep the territorial 
loot he had acquired up to that time? 


FUTURE PEACE THREATENED 
Moreover, the Soviet Union, at its own in- 
itiative, concluded treaties of nonaggression 
and neutrality with its five western neigh- 
bors—Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
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treaties were based on 


Estonia All these 
respect for existing frontiers. As recent 














July 31, 1941, the Soviet Government con- 
cluced an agreement with the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile recognizing th “the Soviet- 
German treatic of 1939 as to territorial 
changes in Poland have lost valic 

It is not only the sanctity « n 
treaty obligations that has been 
called into question by Mr. Ch nal 
repudiation of the plain cor At- 


lantic Charter. To 
matter. Much of 
of American participati 
Pearl Harbor was base 1 the contenti 
that it was impossible to live in permanent 
peace with governments that 
lated their engacements 

But the kind of unscrupulous deal, barter- 
ing people as if they were cattle, that would 
be involved in arbitrary one-sided territorial 
changes in the frontiers of Poland and Ger- 
many, is not only morally wrong but very 
dangerous and inexpedient from the stand- 
point of future peace. There was no such 
clear-cut violation of the principle of self- 
determination in the Treaty of Versailles 





repeatedly vio- 








HOW TO WEAKEN POLAND 

It is, moreover, very important to main- 
tain the principle of self-determination not 
for the sake of some abstract doctrinaire 
theory, not certainly out of any special ten- 
derness for Germans, but because this prin- 
ciple is a cornerstone of any lasting peaceful 
settlement in Europe. It was criminal and 
absurd for the Nazis to try to make Poles, 
Frenchmen, Czechs into Germans. It would 
be just as criminal and absurd to reverse 
this process and to try to turn Germans into 
Frenchmen, Poles, or Czechs. 

Because Germany was defeated in the la 
war, it received the worst of every doubt in 
the delimitation of its eastern boundary. 
It would be a fair price to pay for acquiscence 
in Hitler’s rule that this boundary should 








be restored. Germany should be left with 
the consciousness that it gained nothing by 
resort to violence. Eut the inc ora n of 





such a solidly German region as East Prussia 
in Poland would be a source of weakness 
not of strength to the future Poland. 

No conceivable German Government, how- 
ever, republican or socialist, would ever ac- 
cept this settlement as final, just as no 
French Government was willing to recognize 
the justice of the loss of Alsace 
although the racial make-up of t! 
inces, especially in the case of Alsace, was 
much more mixed than is the case in East 
Prussia. Consequ y, a Poland that ac- 
cepted a gift of such dubious value at the 
hands of Stalin would fall into perpetual 
dependence on the Soviet Union, which alone 
could protect it against German demands 
for the return of the lost territory 

And one can imagine the bitterness that 
must be welling up in the hearts of Poles 
all over the world (and tens of thousands 
of them have been fighting bravely in the 
United Nations forces as aviators, soldiers, 
and sailors) at Churchill’s endorsement of 
Stalin's territorial demands. The racial, po- 
litical, and economic situation in eastern 
Poland is very complex, too complex to ana- 
lyze in any adequate detail here 

But the minimum that the Poles had a 
right to expect, in view of their long stfuegle 
against overwhelming odds, was that there 
should be no change in their 1939 boundaries 
except as a result of a free plebiscite, 
Churchill’s speech, with its blanket endorse- 
ment of Stalin's demands, seems to deny this 
minimum and to leave the Poles at the mercy 
of whatever political and territorial demands 
Stalin may choose to put forward. 











HARDLY A RIPPLE HERE 


A new Munich has been enacted, with Poles, 
Letts, Lithuanians, Estonians in the role of 


the Czechs, with Stalin following the tactics 
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le Chamber- 
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and the refusal, In advance, of approval of 
any treaty or international settlement in 
which that right is denied, especially to 
peoples who were independent before 1939. 
Regions annexed in defiance of the will of the 
inhabitants should be specifically excepted 
from any arrangement underwritten by the 
United States. 





Governors of Nine States Schedule Action 
on Missouri River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to the river improvements on the Mis- 
souri River proposed in the legislation 
now before us from the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, I hope Members will 
realize that the so-called Pick plan for 
Missouri River development is now be- 
fore the House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, where extensive hearings have been 
held on its feasibility and advisability. 
Furthermore, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has promised to have a complete re- 
port available for Congress by May 1 on 
the irrigation and reclamation possibil- 
ities and potentialities in the Missouri 
River watershed. Out of all these engi- 
neering studies and reports it is hoped 
to bring before the present session of 
Congress a proposal for the comprehen- 
sive, all-purpose development of the en- 
tire Missouri River system. 

Recently I have sent every Member of 
the Senate and the House a copy of a 
booklet on the Missouri River entitled 
“The Future Development of the Mis- 
souri River Valley.” It is a 64-page 
booklet, bound in blue covers, which was 
issued by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. I hope Members will take the 
time to examine this booklet as it con- 
tains information of significance and 
value to the entire Republic. 

I have also sent every Member of the 
Senate and the House a copy of the Feb- 
ruary 29 issue of the Evening Huron- 
ite, daily newspaper published in Huron, 
S. Dak. Section two of this paper, 
which is the annual farm edition of the 
Evening Huronite, contains a diagram 
indicating how irrigation can be used 
to increase the production of foodstuffs 
in the great agricultural State of South 
Dakota and the printed matter in this 
edition stresses the national importance 
of bringing into production the many 
comparatively idle acres in this area. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I shall .include 
with these remarks a newspaper reprint 
from the March 14 issue of the World- 
Herald of Omaha, Nebr., which reports 
the results of a conference attended by 
the nine Governors of the Missouri River 
Valley. Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota, was chairman of this conference 
and the results of the meeting indicate 
a clear desire to proceed with river de- 
velopment on the basis of getting the 
maximum benefits from this great un- 
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developed asset and of working together 
so that river improvement may not only 
eliminate the costly floods now rushing 
down the Missouri River Valley almost 
annually but so that it will also bring 
to this area the greatest possible con- 
structive dividends. 
The article follows: 
GOVERNORS OF River STATES TO NAME ENGI- 
NEERS’ BOARD—RIVER BOARD TO BE NAMED— 
Eacu STATE TO HAVE ENGINEER IN GROUP 


The nine Governors of the Missouri River 
States committee, in their final session here 
Tuesday morning, voted to establish a board 
of engineers composed of one representative 
of each State to study the technical aspects 
of valley-wide development. This will be a 
subcommittee of the general committee. 

Emphasizing the need for speedy action, the 
Governors authorized their chairman, Gov. 
M. Q. Sharpe, of South Dakota, to call an 
organization meeting of the board of engi- 
neers as soon as possible. This board is re- 
quested to make its technical report not later 
than June 1. 

The Missouri River States committee will 
come to Omaha for another meeting as soon 
as desired information is available. 

Governor Sharpe told newsmen that the 
engineering board will consult with Army en- 
gineers and the bureau of reclamation, as well 
as other Government agencies, in an effort 
to find how much water is available, and how 
it can be apportioned to best satisfy all pro- 
posed uses. 

‘he board will try to satisfy itself whether 
or not there is sufficient water in the Missouri 
basis for needed irrigation and a 9-foot chan- 
nel. Army engineers say that there is. The 
bureau of reclamation expresses skepticism 
on that score. 

Each of the several resolutions passed 
Tuesday morning met unanimous approval. 
The Governors had agreed that they would 
not take any action that was not unanimous. 


SPEED URGED 


Another resolution directed Sharpe to exert 
all influence to get speedy action from the 
Government agencies, which have an inter- 
est in the Pick plan. This resolution in- 
cluded a request that the bureau of reclama- 
tion have its final report ready as soon as 
possible—and not later than mid April. All 
reports are to be coordinated. 


ALL PLEASED AT RESULTS 


After the meeting ended, the Governors 
were unanimous in expressing their satisfac- 
tion over the results of the meeting. 

“It fulfilled all my hopes,” said Governor 
Sharpe. “It accomplished more than I ex- 
pected. It’s quite plain we can achieve a 
united effort.” 

Governor Dwight Griswold said the meeting 
worked out even better than he had antici- 
pated. “I feel there is definite hope for over- 
all development,” he said, “and Nebraska, 
situated right in the center, is vitally inter- 
ested in it.” 

Gov. John Moses, of North Dakota, said 
he felt the meeting had “gotten down to 
earth.” 

“I'm satisfied that if we continue to ap- 
proach this matter in the same spirit of fair- 
ness, we will be able to give everybody his 
just needs,” he said. 

The Tuesday morning meeting was a closed 
session. 

At the meeting also were Brig. Gen. Roscoe 
C. Crawford, chief of the Army engineers’ 
Missouri River division, and members of his 
staff, as well as a dozen Officials from the 
various States. 

The chairman, Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota, said that Tuesday’s executive session 
would take up where Monday's open meet- 
ing left off. But it was impossible to predict 
what developments, if any, would result from 
the executive session, 






































































A note on States’ rights and States’ Inde. 
pendence was struck Tuesday morning by 
Gov. Sam C. Ford, of Montana, when he said 
Montana wants to pay its own Way on any 
reclamation work done in that State. 

“In Washington and also here in Omaha 
I’ve heard discussions to the effect that all 
of these proposed improvements would be 
Government expense, and that the States 
would receive free water for reclamation,” he 
said. 

“We in Montana have always been willing 
to pay our way for reclamation development, 
These projects should be self-liquidating. 

“We've heard a great deal of complaint 
about Government encroachment on Stat: 
rights. If we accept these projects they will 
remain under Federal control, and the States 
will lose their rights.” 

At Monday's meeting spokesmen for al! 
nine States put their cards on the table, told 
of their own requirements, and listened to 
the other fellow’s side of the picture. At the 
conclusion of the all-day session, Governor 
Sharpe summed the results in these words: 

TELL OWN NEEDS 

“Our effort in behalf of this great project 
took a long step forward today. From the 
talks it was obvious that there is a desire on 
the part of all nine States to accomplish this 
project, and the various States evidenced 
their intention to cooperate until they do get 
it. It is also plain that they will waive any 
nonessential rights in favor of getting 9 
valleywide plan adopted,” Sharpe went on. 

“I was especially impressed by the great 
spirit of frankness whick pervaded the talks.” 

Each Governor, also called on Representa- 
tives of his State. Scarcely a speaker failed 
to express his desire to cooperate toward 
achieving the basin-wide development. But 
neither did the speakers mince words about 
the frndamental water needs of their own 
States, and the necessity for safeguarding 
those requirements. 

The picture presented Monday was not com- 
plete, because the Reclamation Bureau's re- 
port is lacking. The group was told that the 
plan will be finished by April 10. Several 
speakers were skeptical, saying that they had 
been advised that the plan was ready 4 years 
ago. 

Spokesmen for the upper river States ad- 
vised against taking any action until that 
report isin. Typical was the remark of Hunt 
when he said: 

“Wyoming is anxious that this comprehen- 
sive plan be adopted. But we need to know 
that our present and future water rights will 
be protected. We don’t know exactly what 
the over-all plan provides for. We don't 
know, for example, how much water a 9-foot 
channel will require. Wyoming must be cau- 
tious because in the past we have lost tre- 
mendously important water rights.” 





UNDULY ALARMED 


Moses said that his State found the Pick 
plan not so comprehensive as it had been 
led to believe. “All we ask,” he said, “is that 
we have the whole plan in one package. We 
don’t want it to come piecemeal.” 

North Dakota needs water to stabilize its 
farming industry, he said, so that it will not 
again be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for relief in the western area. 

Moses said that he feels that the lower 
States are unduly alarmed about the diversion 
of water into the Cheyenne River (and on to 
Canada), for not more than 5 percent of 4 
comparatively small diversion will go into 
Canada. Moses said he regretted the fact that 
the Bureau of Reclamation plan was not 
available. 

D. P. Fabrick, of Montana, suggested that, 
rather than providing open-channel naviga- 
tion, the answer may lie in establishing & 
system of locks and dams on the river. This 
type of navigation would require only a frac- 
tion of the water, he said. He added that he 
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Cautioning against any definite action until 
Reclamation Bureau's report is in, O. 5 
rden, Montana's president of the National 
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SAVING 
Speaking for the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, Lachian Macleay, St. Louis, asserted that 
$172,000,000 (much of it W. P. A. money) 

s been spent to build a 6-foot channel to 
Sioux City. “By spending $6,000,000 more,” 
he said, “the Army engineers could provide 
a 9-foot channel to Sioux City, and then you 

ud have a standard gage channel.” 

Omaha Park Commissioner Roy N. Tow] said 
he favors the Pick plan in principle, but as- 
serted that last spring’s flood was due to con- 
truction of the navigation channel. “All we 

t Omaha ask,” he said, “is that you lower the 
channel and reduce the constriction which 

s caused the costly flood.” 

W.H. Bunston, of Douglas, Mont., president 
of the Yellowstone River Development Asso- 
ciation, said that only 5 percent of the land 
in that basin can be irrigated, but the State 
must irrigate all of that. “And we don’t want 

ny more Fort Peck dams,” he declared. 

Below that dam are 1,250,000 acres of land 
at need irr ion—and not a single diver- 

n canal to take water to it.” 

Monday evening the visitors were guests of 
the chamber of commerce and the Greater 
Omaha Association at a dinner at the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel 

The governors spoke briefly at the evening 
program. Leo Bozell, president of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, presented Sharpe, 
Griswold introduced the others. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by Senator 
O’Mahoney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 Cegislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


entitled “The Meaning 


the Appendix of the Recorp an addr 
of Patri 
Day,” delivered by the distinguished § 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney] 
the annual dinner of the Frien 
Sons of St. Patrick in Washington, D. C., 
on March 17, 1944. 

There being no objection, the addre 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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This day that 


we celebrate here in W 
ington, throughout e United States, a 
throughout the civilized world, wherever the 
sons and daughters of Ireland have gone, 
net sO much a day upon 
memorate the achievements 
as it is a day upon which 
values of the moral ideals wh 
Patrick teaches, and which have been hande 
down to us year year since a day 
antedates by cer rnment now 
existing. 

We are told that when the young Patrick 
succeeded in making his escape from the an- 
cient Irish master by whom he had been cap- 
tured he formed a high resolution to return 
to Ireland as a free man. When in the course 
of time he had been ordained as a pricst an 
commissioned as a missionary bishop it wa: 
by his own voluntary choice that he under- 
took to carry the Christian faith to Ireland. 
He must have recognized the Irish people 
of that early day the qualities that convinced 
him they would accept the message it was his 
privilege to convey. He must have learned to 
love them while he was prisoner 
them. 

We are told that when he approached Tara's 
Hill to be received, as all visitors from foreign 
lands were always courteously received at the 
court of the high King, the Druids, beholding 
the campfire built by Patrick and his follow- 
ers within the area prohibited by pagan tradi- 
tion, solemnly warned the ancient King, “Un- 
less yon flame which is lighted tonight shall 
be extinguished before dawn it will never die 
out in Erin.” It was not extinguished. And 
it has not died. 

To Ireland Patrick brought the faith that 
Ged Himself created man free, that Gcd Him- 
self gave to every man not only a free will, 
but placed upon him the responsibility for 
the proper exercise of the gift. Patrick taught 
the pagan Irish this doctrine of individual 
freedom and individual responsibility, this 
doctrine of Christianity that each man must 
be for himself the judge of his own conduct. 
From that day on down through history the 
people of no race or land have been more ready 
than the Irish to defend the principles of 
freedom and tolerance. 

We read the past only as a guide to the 
future. When, on St. Patrick’s Day, we cast 
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“The wealth of our western soil, in its end- | 
Je n of fertility, is less to America than | 
the unworked wealth of the rich Negro na- 
ture.” 

We know now that the prophetic vision of 
O'Reilly has been justified. The Negro race 
has produced its poets, its musicians, its sci- 
entis Paul Dunbar in literature, Marion 
Anderson and Paul Robeson in music, and | 
Georre Washington Carver in science have 
already demonstrated that in the atmosphere 
of freedom and tolerance, the Negro nature | 
can, as O'Reilly predicted, produce great men, | 
“great tellers of the truths and beauties and 
colors and equities.” 

So from the past we take the lesson for 
the future. Never in all history was there | 


a time when mankind stood in greater need 
than it does now of leadership to hold aloft 


everywhere tne banners of freedom and of 
tolerance. Never was there a time when men 
stood in greater need of realizing that there 
can be no salvation, no prosperity, no peace, 
until all men everywhere are willing to ac- 


know!edge that their brothers are and of right 
ought to be free 

The whole world is engulfed in an appall- 
ing war because the evils of intolerance and 
imperialism have once more been let loose 
upon mankind by those who would substi- 
tute tyranny and thraldom for liberty. 

The history of the century-long conflicts 
of Irish patriots and people has been the 
history of their struggle for economic and 





political freedom. We shall not understand 
the resistance of Ireland to British domina- 
tion unless we recall that it was based upon 
the determination of the people of Ireland 
not to accept the subordination of individual 
liberty that accompanied the feudal system. 
Williem the Conqueror crossed from Nor- 
mandy, conquered Britain, and imposed 
feudalism upon its people, but though he and 
his successors maintained for centuries their 
effort to conquer the Irish, they were never 
able to make Ireland accept feudalism, be- 
cause Irishmen knew that the land was the 
means of livelihood. Private ownership of 
the land was the only security which the in- 
dividual could have, and so the Irish through 
every succeeding generation insisted that the 
means of production should not be owned 
end controlled by the few while the many 
endured misery and want. The Irish would 
never consent to allow the people to be de- 
prived of free access to the means of pro- 
duction. 

it is the loss by the individual of this free 
access to the means by which to maintain 
his economic freedom that has brought about 
all the tragic ills from which the world now 
suffers Men and nations have insisted 
through the application of force upon the 
exploitation of their fellowmen. 

It is a policy that is now and always has 
been completely alien to the Irish character. 
The Irishman who is true to the traditions of 
his blood does not seek conquest, does not 
undertake to control any man’s conscience, 
does not challenge the right of any man to 
the free exercise of his own individuality, but 
stands on the indestructible principle of indi- 
vidual freedom. For 1,500 years this has been 
the record of the race. 

But we can take no pride whatever in what 
has gone before unless we now, drawing re- 
newed loyalty from the record of devotion 
that has been handed down to us, take our 
piace without reservation in the struggle for 
the preservation of human liberty and the 
abolition of the principles of imperialism and 
totalitarianism. 

Gentlemen of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, I give you the toast that was com- 
mitted to me: To the day we celebrate, to the 
devotion, to the heroism, to the tolerance of 
the men who have gone before us. May we 
rededicate ourselves to the great ideals they 
have defended. May God grant that we shall 
never lose their faith in freedom, nor the 
courage that was theirs to maintain it. 


Post-War Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Post-war Prospects, de- 
livered by me in Milwaukee, Wis., March 
16, 1944, before the Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, it seems 
to be very fashionable of late to talk on the 
post-war picture. I thoroughly agree that it 
is desirable to do everything humanly pos- 
sible to plan for the post-war period. We all 
know that the peace period may bring tests 
even greater than the war itself. 

I do not believe, however, that it is possible 
to make any accurate forecasts on what lies 
ahead—until we have more information as 
to what Government itself will do. Frankly, 
I don’t believe it is possible for industry to 
do much intelligent planning until certain 
assurances are forthcoming from Government 
itself. 

Up to now, part of our Government policy 
has been written in the shifting sands of 
day-to-day expediency. The remaining part 
of Government policy has been directed to- 
ward a steady advance into the field of pri- 
vate industry until it appears to me that the 
continued existence of private industry is 
seriously menaced. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that 
I am not in any way referring to necessary 
war restrictions or regulations. It goes with- 
out saying that we all will make-any sacri- 
fice to win the war and to perpetuate free- 
dom. 

I am talking now about the preservation of 
those freedoms in the post-war period. 

It would be presumptious for me to at- 
tempt to tell you what you can do in your 
industry to assure post-war prosperity. It 
would be the sheerest kind of crystal gazing 
for me to try to tell you the volume that your 
industry can expect to hit in the post-war 
period. 

I can tell you that in my judgment your 
industry—as is true of all industry—is con- 
fronted with a dual problem. 

1, What can we do to plan ahead? 

2. What will the Government do? 

Within certain limits you can answer the 
first question. 

Your industry can engage in research. You 
can develop new products—new single-coat 
paints—new weather-resistant varnishes— 
new types of lacquers. You can study the 
housing trends and try to keep in line. If 
the trend is toward prefabrication, you can 
develop paints particularly suited to pre- 
fabricated panel units and factory applica- 
tion. 

You can make surveys of the extent of 
homes renovation and proposed new housing 
and you can attempt to predict to some de- 
gree the potential market for your industry. 

You can survey the Nation’s industrial 
plants and you can attempt to figure how 
much of a maintenance volume there will be 
after the war. Incidentally, with the pres- 
ent tax load, industry has every reason to do 
a perfect job of plant maintenance during the 
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war—so there probably won’t be a very big 
volume of this business after the war. 

You can engage in a crusade of advertising 
designed to create a post-war market for yo 


products. You can create a demand for your 
new products. You can resell your old prod- 
ucts, 


These things you can do. What you can- 
not do, however, is predict the extent to 
which government will invade your business. 
What you cannot do is to predict the extent 
to which you will be taxed. What you can- 
not do is predict the extent to which you wil! 
be permitted to establish reserves. What you 
cannot do is predict the extent to which goy- 
ernment will invade the housing field. What 
you cannot predict is the extent to which 
government will adopt policies which wil! 
perpetuate large producers to the exclusion of 
small producers. 

These things you cannot do, and because 
you cannot, your plans and your future are 
necessarily extremely uncertain. 

We hear a lot of scientific economic twed- 
dle from Washington on the post-war pic- 
ture. I say to you here tonight that the 
best thing Washington could do for the post- 
war economy is to adopt a clearly-defined, 
definite policy of preserving free enterprise. 

Let Washington give us a bill of rights 
for business. Let Washington adopt a policy 
which will for all time scrap the lurid legend 
of the economic royalist. Let Government 
frankly admit the honesty and vitality « 
the profit motive. Let Government adopt 
policy which will permit business to estab- 
lish adequate reserves for the post-war pe- 
riod. Let Government adopt a policy which 
will leave a little seed corn for free enter- 
prise. 

I realize that the term free enterprise has 
become shop-worn and dusty. It has been 
used so much that it is somewhat bromid‘c 
Nevertheless, I don't believe it is necessary 
for me here tonight to define it—because 
eech of you here this evening represents a 
very vital part of that free enterprise. 

1 don’t want to oversimplify, but I do 
believe that the greatest single impetus to- 
ward confidence for a post-war America 
would be a little indication from the Fed- 
eral Government that business and indus- 
try would regain its rightful stature in the 
post-war period—that there would be no 
more period of buSiness-baiting. 

Iam not one of the carefree optimists who 
take post-war prosperity for granted. In 
1929 we had 48,000,000 people employed. 
There were less than a million unemployed 

Ten years later, in 1939, we employed 
43,000,000 people, and we had eight to ten 
million unemployed. Yet we produced more 
than we did in 1929. 

In 1944, we will produce about twice what 
we did in 1939, but our labor force will be 
only about 54,000,000. In other words, we 
are producing more per man. 

This trend toward greater production per 
man is just as it should be. Nevertheless, it 
means that after the war we will have a ter- 
rific problem in balancing consumption, pro- 
duction, and employment. 

Despite all this evidence, I still refuse to 
believe in selling America short. I still refuse 
to be a pessimist. While we are keenly con- 
scious of the problem up ahead, we must 
nevertheless believe in the future. 

In this industry, for example, you face a 
prebuilt, prefabricated housing boom with a 
million-unit-a-year output. In San Fran- 
cisco recently, one concern completed 700 
3-bedroom homes in 693 working hours. This 
was done by prefabrication. Four weeks after 
the ground was broken, a completed home 
was ready for occupancy every 30 minutes of 
the working day. 

We'll need a million housing units annually 
in the decade following the war if housing 
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is to hold its own with the balance of our 
ng economy 

he challenge to your industry and the 
relating housing industry is to develop homes 
for people of all income levels. We know 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
already demonstrated a prefabricated ply- 
wood home which can be shipped by air and 
erected by five men in 11%, hours. Those 
inits are made from 4-foot panels folded to- 
zether, 12 by 16 feet. The shinping weight of 
every building is 4.000 pounds. That is less 
than half the weight of similar buildings of 
onventional design. 

Your industry may face a complete scien- 
tific revolution in the days up ahead. You 
can emerge greater than ever in the post- 
war period—if government will let you do the 
job. There are those within our Government 
who believe that industry and business can- 
not do the job. There are those within 
our Government who already have the blue- 
prints of a future with jobs provided by 
Government. 

Post-war planning is not new. American 

usiness always planned ahead. The only 
new element about it is the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. You can anticipate marketing, 
distribution, costs, credit, and even competi- 
tion—but you can’t anticipate government 
controls. 

Today we have control and regimentation 

f the last degree. Much of it is necessary 
in a wartime economy. Much of it is un- 
necessary under any situation. Yet, you and 
I know that the hardest job is not estab- 
lishing regulations—it’s withdrawing them. 

Today we have a $20,000,000,000 industrial 
empire built in a period of less than 3 years. 
We have put up 1,500 new plants in this 
country. More than 1,100 of them are owned 
by Uncle Sam. Assuming that conditions do 
not change greatly between now and the end 
of the war, our Government will control 50 
percent of the Nation’s annual aluminum 
jutput. Ninety-two percent of our magnes- 
ium capacity will be owned by the Govern- 
ment. Nearly 100 percent of our synthetic 
rubber and high octane gasoline production 
will be owned by the Government. Half of 
all our machine tools and about 90 percent of 
our aircraft manufacture will be owned by 
the Government. 

Today Uncle Sam buys 50 percent of our 
entire industrial output. Today our Govern- 
ment owns $69,000,000,000 worth of ships, 
tanks, guns, shoes, trucks, cars, medical sup- 
plies and Lord knows what. If the war ended 
tomorrow, we would have in this country 
about $75,000,000,000 in war contracts out- 
standing. 

Moreover, Uncle Sam has become a great 
landowner to the extent of at least an addi- 
tional 50,000 square miles of land, or an area 
the size of the New England States. 

Back in 1940, we.had forty-six and one- 
half million people employed, and less than 
one-half million were in war production. Our 
total production of goods ran about $100,- 
000,000,000, of which only one-fiftieth or 
$2,000,000,000 was for the Nation's defense. 
Our military strength was estimated to be 
about six hundred thousand, and the Six- 
teenth Decennial Census indicated eight to 
nine million unemployed. 

At the close of 1943, based on 1940 price 
levels, our production hit an estimated $155,- 
000,000,000. More than one-half of this 
total—about $84,000,000,000—was war goods. 
Our total employment figures were in the 
neighborhood of 64,000,000 persons—almost 
a 50-percent increase over 1940. In 1944 we'll 
probably have a labor force of fifty-four mil- 
lion. Here in Milwaukee our increase has 
been greater than 75 percent. 

In the Nation about 10,000.000 people are 
employed in the manufacture of munitions. 
Another ten million are in essential indus- 
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tries, and another ten million in the armed 
forces. At the close of 1942 it was estimated 
that there were between one and one-half 


and two million unemployed. Today our un- 
employment rolls have dwindled to zero. 

Seventy-eight percent of the Nation’s new 
industrial facilities which have been financed 
since June 1940 (the time when authority 
was granted to set up the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and its many allied units) is con- 
trolled by Government capital. The other 
22 percent is private capital. 

What is going to happen to this vast in- 
dustrial empire when the war is over? We 
may need an answer even before the war is 
over. A collapse of the enemy in Europe is 
certain to bring sharp changes in our military 
requirements. 

What is going to happen to the firm that 
has a contract canceled? The Army and Navy 
are trying to work out a solution to this pre b- 
lem. On the other hand, the Comptroller 
Generai indicates that it is his job. The Sen- 
ate committee headed by Senator GeorcE, of 
Georgia, tackling this assignment. But 
final action—favorable action—must come 
soon. Failure to act on this problem in the 
very near future, in view of cancelations 
already being made, may well lead to breaking 
the back of small business, and small business 
represents the backbone of the free enterprise 
system. 

One idea that exists in the minds of some 
bureaucrats is the thought that business 
firms could take over some of the newly 
constructed plants and produce consumer 
goods for war-torn Europe. Our Govern- 
ment would pay them a price which would 
allow a fair profit, but the Government, in 
turn, would sill it to the nations of Europe 
and the rest of the world at cost. Who is 
paying for tlie losses involved? As usual, 
it is every tarpaying citizen. 

One serious misunderstanding in the minds 
of many people today is the fact that manu- 
facturing ind‘istries must absorb all of the 


is 


labor supply if we are to have optimum 
employment. This is not true. Our labor 


supply must find its way into the 
ment rolls of every kind of business 

If the restictions, regulations, and regi- 
mentation shiwckles are removed from busi- 
ness, and if our business environment is con- 
ducive to investors’ capital, the surplus that 
will be providid as the result of our indus- 


employ- 


tries’ gains wil! be reflected in every type of 
business 

No matter how successful post-war plan- 
ning is, the results will not be utopian, 


some neon! 
some peop! 


e seem to think. However, if we 
are to have free enterprise, we will have to 





produce more items—items of better quality 
and at lower cost. If we are successful in 
this, we will find that we will be able to 


provide jobs for the American people. 

An outstanding example of this is the fact 
that in 1920 we thought there wouldn't be 
a market for any more automobiles than were 
manufactured in that year. When the auto- 
mobile industry developed its great produc- 
tion lines. we soon discovered we hadn't 
begun to tap the American market. 

There are only two roads open to us. One 
is the traditional route of free enterprise. 
There will be no barriers to initiative; there 
will be no biack-out of inventive genius; 
America will continue to be a great nation. 

The other road is the drab, dreary road 
of Government regulation, regimentation, 
and control. There will be a barrier for 
initiative—a black-out of inventive genius— 
progress will go into hibernation, and Amer- 
ica, with that kind of economy, could per- 
haps Within a generation become a second- 
rate power 

It is free enterprise that has made a great 
American economy. It is free enterprise that 
will continue to make America great. 
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Development of Foreign Oil Resources 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


KANSAS 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, Feb: uary 7), 1944 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Should the United States 
Government Develop Foreign Oil Re- 
sources?” delivered by the Senator from 


Oklahoma [{Mr. Moore] at America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air on March 16, 
1944. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The issue submittec 
“Should the United States Government 
velop Foreign Oil Resources?” The answer to 
this question is emphatically “N: Con- 
versely, the desirability of the development of 
foreign oil resources by the private enterpr 
of cur nationals must be as emphatically 
answered in the affirmative. Not only should 
foreign oil reserves be developed by our na- 


for discussion 


is 
De- 





ri 
ise 





tionals in a world of fre> economy and open 
competition with the nationals of other na- 
tions, but our Government should | 


tive and firm diplomatic support anc 














agement to their efforts and a 
should stand ready and willing t 
legitimate protection to the property r ts 
secured by our nationals under such cir- 
stances 
Those who debate the desirability or un- 
desirability of our Gover nt de ping 
foreign re St rves or the ph} al « uct 1 
I cation 
lé € ~ 
s shall 
desert its principles of private enterprise and 
engage upon a reckless venture of ow z l 
ns for profit in competi- 
citizer ind t ts 
upport f nals 
yr a olicy of imperialism 
- some of’cur Governr t 
officials to e ve the United States in the 
oil business, t ugh the medium of Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation, a Government or- 
ganization which has entered into a tenta- 
tive contract committing our Government to 
the building and permanent operation of a 
pipe line from the Persian Gulf, a S I 
Arabia, through Trans-Jordar i I > 
to a point on the eastern Mediterra in for 
the purpose of transporting oil from the con- 
cessions of the Standard Oil Co. of Califor . 
the Gulf Oil Corporation, and the Texas Co., 
is the initial step of the Governn t in ; 
participation of the development of foreign 
oil resources 
But before discussing the hazards ane dif™- 
culties involved let me first m emphatic 
and definitely refute the misle ng infere 
that the construction, ownership, and opera- 
tion of an oil pipe line across Saudi Ara 
will ever at any time, now or in the futur: 


create one single additional barrel of petro- 
leum, gasoline, or other petroleum produ 


for any consumer in the world. The pipe line 
does not discover a single barrel of oil re- 
serve that is not already known. The pipe 
line does not make any new oil available to 
the United States or any other market. The 
proposed line would connect seaports that are 


now served by tanker transportation atac 
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exclusive of Suez Canal charges, less than the 
cost involved in the pipe-line movement. The 
entire oil industry, without a single exception, 
has condemned the project as impractical and 
a noncommerc#kl enterprise. Even the com- 
panies supposed to be benefited by this large 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money have not 
heretofore deemed the project of sufficient 
commercial merit to risk their own capital on 
it. If it were a commercial project you may 
be assured the companies would be anxious 
to build the line rather than give the Govern- 
ment a complete monopoly on their reserves, 
which is provided by the contract they have 
entered into with Petroleum Reserves Corpo- 
ration. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Ickes as Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War to advise him upon oil matters, 
at their last meeting, on March 1, without a 
single dissenting vote, condemned the project 
and recommended that the final contract be- 
tween the Government and the oil companies 
not be executed and that the Petroleum Re- 
serves Corporation be dissolved. 

The Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, made up exclusively of independent 
producers, who foresee the darkening clouds 
of Government ownership, acting through 
their board of directors, unanimously con- 
demned the project as foolhardy, imprac- 
ticable, noncommercial, and un-American. 

The 35 to 40 percent of the known oil re- 
serves now owned in the Middle East by 
American nationals and the 75 to 80 percent 
owned in the Caribbean and South American 
countries was secured through the private 
enterprise of our American industry. Every 
barrel of that oil, wherever located, is avail- 
able today and will always be available for 
our military needs if our naval strength is 
sufficient to keep the sea lanes open. On the 
contrary, if we are unable to keep the sea 
lanes open, the oil would not be available re- 
gardless of who owned it. 

There are, however, more cogent and com- 
pelling reasons why our Government should 
not enter upon a policy of owning and oper- 
ating corporations in competition to the pri- 
vate enterprise of our own people. It was 
this philosophy of government that destroyed 
Italy and has brought Germany toruin. Al- 
ready the mere announcement that our Gov- 
ernment would build, own, and permanently 
operate a pipe-line transportation system 
upon and over the soil of a foreign country, 
for profit, has chilled the American oil in- 
dustry with fear for its very existence. Like- 
wise, every phase of American private enter- 
prise is fearful that this bold move is the 
beginning of an offensive on all business. If 
it is proper for government to develop foreign 
oil reserves, then why not rubber, tin, alu- 
minum, and all other natural resources? 
Businessmen know that when government 
moves in private enterprise moves out. The 
two are incompatible and irreconcilable. 
Government corporations are not required to 
earn a profit. They are not answerable to in- 
vestors, stockholders, bondholders, or public 
regulatory bodies, similar to private corpora- 
tions. A deficit to a Government corporation 
nrerely means another deduction from the 
pay-roll checks of American taxpayers. They 
pay no taxes but, on the contrary, are tax 
eaters. Private enterprise cannot compete 
with this type of competition. 

Private enterprise has been America’s great 
preparedness for war. Unlike the Axis Pow- 
ers, America has not spent her energies in 
long years of preparation for war. On the 
contrary, the mass productive powers of pri- 
vate enterprise in America have made us the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the world. 
In 2 short years the ingenuity and native 
genius of private enterprise have equipped 
the finest Army and the greatest two-ocean 
Navy the world has ever seen. In the mean- 
time we have kent a continual stream of war 
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| necessities flowing to every fighting front on 


| 








the globe. 

It is almost inconceivable that Americans, 
reared in such atmosphere, would be willing 
to gamble the destinies of America on a pro- 
gram that has proved so utterly devastating 
in other countries. 

The Middle East is the only presently 
known oil-producing area open to the par- 
ticipation of our Government outside the 
United States and its possessions. Our good 
neighbors to the South have made it unlaw- 
ful for any foreign government, directly or 
indirectly, to participate in any form in the 
development of their oil resources. 

It is well recognized that the Middle East 
presents a complicated, diplomatic jigsaw 
puzzle. The ever-changing, unstable govern- 
ments of the kingdoms and sheikdoms of that 
area, all within the sphere of British in- 
fluence, are potential international dynamite, 
The Arabian-Palestine controversy has been 
the hottest problem in the British foreign 
office for many years. The hopes and desires 
of Russia in the post-war period in the Near 
East must be recognized and settled. It 
would, of course, be impossible for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to develop for- 
eign oil reserves or to construct, maintain, 
and operate a transportation system such as 
is proposed without also maintaining a mili- 
tary force sufficiently large to protect our 
proprietary rights. No clairvoyant ability is 
needed to understand that such interna- 
tional activity is a constant threat to the 
peace and security of the people of the United 
States. Our intervention in the Middle East 
will probably be welcomed by the British. In 
the first place, the difficult job of maintain- 
ing the peace between Arabia and Palestine 
would be shared, if not entirely assumed, by 
our forces. If Russia is given a warm-water 
outlet on the Persian Gulf, as she will prob- 
ably demand at the termination of the war, 
then American soldiers would stand as senti- 
nels between the British-controlled Mediter- 
ranean on the west and the Russian expan- 
sion on the est, much to the comfort of the 
British. 

American mothers and fathers are looking 
forward to the day when their sons and their 
daughters will have achieved the victory and 
be brought home to commence’ life again 
where they left off. I cannot believe that 
these fathers and mothers will approve of 
keeping the young manhood of this country 
in the Arabian Desert to guard Government 
oil resources or a Government-owned pipe 
line that is needless, useless, impractical, and 
fraught with the international complications, 
dangers, and hazards that are so apparent. 

It is argued that, although the pipe line 
cannot be completed in time for any effective 
use in the European conflict, it would be a 
valuable military asset to the Pacific war 
against the Japs. The simple answer is that 
the pipe line is designed to transport the oil 
from west to east and away from the Pacific 
battle front. The sponsors of the line then 
fall back on the Rube Goldberg theory that it 
will make the Arabian reserves more easily 
available to the European market ordinarily 
supplied by South America and, in turn, the 
South American reserves would be shipped to 
the Pacific. This, of course, is an evasive ar- 
gument, but assuming for the moment it is 
sound, I call attention to the proven reserves 
in Iraq, which are probably as large as the 
Arabian reserves and lie within 600 miles of 
the Mediterranean. These reserves are al- 
ready connected to Mediterranean seaports 
by pipe lines. Experts tell us that with addi- 
tional pipe-line facilities at less than half the 
cost and with half the steel that would be 
required for the Arabian pipe line, they can, 
within a short time, put a half million barrels 
of oil on the Mediterranean seacoast, and 
I may add without one cent of cost to the 
American taxpayers. American interests own 





25 percent of the developed reserves in I) 
These interests for months have been 
Washington begging the Petroleum Admi; 
trator for War and the War Production B 
for material with which private enter; 
might build additions to their existing , 
lines in Iraq. But to date the material h 
been refused while plans are going ahead 
build the Government-owned Arabian 
line. Mr. Ickes, I ask you, Is this competi- 
tion with private enterprise or not? 
Those who would put our Government 
the business of developing foreign oil resour 
insist that it is insurance against dome 
oil famine. I deny the soundness of 
argument. It is not true that we are { 
with immediate exhaustion of our oil res¢ 
in this country. It is true, that since 1938 
have drawn on our oil reserves at a rate 
excess of new discoveries. There is a 
substantial reason for this fact which 
imperialistic Government officials would : 
know about. All students of the oil indust 
are perfectly aware of the fact that since 
discovery of the great east Texas field in 1939 
and through the greater part of 1940 there | 
a surplus of production in the United Stat 
The States of Kansas, Oklahoma, Tex 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and California, 
counting for over 80 percent of our petrol 
output, all had potential production great 
in excess of market demand. During 
entire period, the production in these Stat 
was severely cut back under the applica 
State laws. As a consequence and as a r 
flection of the law of supply and dema: 
the price of crude oil was low, and ths 
was no particular incentive for explorat 
by independent producers who have be: 
responsible for opening almost every la 
field in the United States. Beginning 
1941, our military requirements have con 
sumed our surplus production. In the mean- 
time, the industry has been entangled wit 
red tape and burdensome regulations. Th: 
price of crude oil was frozen below the c 
of production for a substantial portion of 
our petroleum outlet. The industry, since 
1941, has faced a severe shortage of maté 
rial, equipment, and manpower. Notwith- 
standing these handicaps, the industry 
through new discoveries and the extensi 
of old pools, closed the year 1943 with ; 
estimated reserve of 20,064,152,000 barre! 
as compared to 20,082,793,000 barrels at t! 
close of 1942—only 18,600,000 barrels dif 
ference, or slightly more than 44 days of 
current production out of balance. Th 
means that the oil industry replenished i 
known inventories, within practical limits, 
with the 1,500,000,000 barrels it was 
quired to produce during 1943 for our own 
and Allied military forces. Given a fair 
price, relief from burdensome regulation, 
and a fair allocation of material and man 
power is all that our American industry 
needs to insure a continued and adequa 
supply of petroleum for many years to com: 
Assuming for the moment that we ar 
faced with an immediate shortage of pet: 
leum, which I certainly do not grant, 
there any reason to believe that gover: 
mental bureaucracy will be more successiu! 
in finding and developing our oil resourc 
at home or abroad than American private 
enterprise has been in the past? The hist 
of Russia and Mexico, where the oil resource 
are Government monopolies, certainly dos 
not encourage us to believe that the: 
is any magic in Government ownership 
Only last week it was announced in Wash 
ington that our Government had loaned 
the Mexican Government $10,000,000 in o: 
der that it may carry on its Government 
owned petroleum operations. Who will lca: 
Uncle Sam money when we fall into 
same error? 
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Protection of Small Business After the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief ad- 
dress on the subject Must Government 
Controls Be Continued After the War To 
Protect Small Business? which I deliv- 
ered before the American Business Con- 
gress, in New York City, on March 17. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The question is: To what extent, if any, 
must Government controls be continued after 
the war to protect small business? 

My answer is that the protection of Ameri- 
can business, small and large, as well as the 
protection of American labor and American 
agriculture does not depend primarily on 
governmental controls In a_ secondary 
sense, some continuance of governmental 
controls will help them all. If, however, 
governmental controls become the dominant 
or primary element of our post-war policy, 
they are likely to wreck, rather than to save, 
business, labor, and agriculture 

America will face her post-war recovery 

nder the greatest handicap in her history. 
Her taxes will far exceed those before the 
war and her debt will be at least 10 times 
what it was before the war. We must pay 
these taxes and service this debt. The bonds 
evidencing our national debt are held by 
every bank, insurance company, church 
trustee, and practically every family in Amer- 
ica Default on it would mean depression, 
unemployment, and suffering. It would open 
the door to such a totalitarian regimentation 
of our scarcity as to make us wonder whether 
we had won or lost the war. 

To carry these taxes and this debt, we must 
create a condition of abundance. We must 
have a production of real wealth in America 
that will substantially exceed our production 
before the war. We have the high records 
of war production, we have the plants, the 
materials, the tools, the new inventions, the 
skilled workmen, the skilled supervision, the 
manpower for distribution and operation, and 
we have an ample demand here and abroad 
for our products 

To finance such development calls for a 
flexible flow of capital into countless enter- 
prises. It calls for dynamic initiative and 
effort such as can be the product only of 
individual enterprise. It calls for a minimum 
of governmental expenditures for nonproduc- 
tive supervision and reporting. It calls for 
a minimum of delay in making business deci- 
sions. It calls above al) for stability and 
reasonable assurance of stability for a sub- 
stantial number of years ahead so that pri- 
vate plans can be made and investments can 
be risked upon the probability of future de- 
velopments It calls also for governmental 
protection of fair practices and for govern- 
mental protection against economic dictator- 
ships that can be as bad as political dictator- 
ships 

Our primary obligation is to win the war 
and secure international peace and stability. 
This makes sound foreign policy a domestic 
necessity. 
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of governmental controls so as to en- 
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he place of the governmental direction 
ness, we urge governmental encour: 
nt of individual enterprise through 
adjustment of taxation. This is an apf 

l yf indirect governmental contr 
that is pregnant with productive possibilities 
The first need in this field is to red 
mental expense so as to reduce the 
taxes The second need is to ad} 
den of the taxes so as to encourage the invest- 
ment of large and small private capital in 
new and productive private enterprise, the 
turning back into further productive enter- 
‘ise of the earnings of industry, and the cor- 
al sharing of the earned proceeds with those 
labor to produce them 

The burdens of regimentation and of tax- 
ation fall with especial weight upon the small 
businessman and especial attention needs to 
be given to relieving him of unessential re- 
porting, to encouraging his use of the cor- 
porate form without unfair handicaps of tax- 
ation, and to the announcement of tax pol- 
icies as far in advance as possible so that 
the businessman may have a long-term basis 
for post-war planning. 

Rationing of the consumption of particular 
items of which there is a continuing short- 
age and retention of price control in the in- 
terest of checking price inflation wl 
ages exist will be need: 
cannot now be measured 

Our emphasis should be on the freeing as 
quickly as possible of the means of produc- 
tion so as to reduce all shortages This 
means the early inventory and sale of surplus 
governmental plants, tools, materials, and 
supplies not needed for the war or for es- 
sential civilian requirements. 

It is in the field of nonessential civilian 
articles that the scope for discretion comes. 

Here the policy can tend toward either a 
maximum or minimum of governmental 
guidance and control of materials and of 
governmental selection of individual pro- 
ducers. The Truman committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which I am a member, in its recent 
annual report recommends a minimum of 
such control. 

We recommend euch release of surplus ma- 
terials even during the war. We urge private 
enterprise to pick up these materials for all 
simpler uses of them that can be made, espe- 
cially by small business, while larger and 
more complicated uses of them is impossible 
because of the military or essential eivillan 
needs for some critical incidental items such 
as electric motors or ball bearings 

The committee expressly states “that we 
should have confidence in the operation of 
the free democracy for which the war is being 
fought. The committee therefore believes 
that a manufacturer should be allowed to 
make any article he desires to make and 
thinks he has the facilities to make pro- 
viding: 

“1. Basic commodities * * * that are 
required * * * are not required for the 
manufacture of war or essential civilian 
items; 

“2. The proposed manufacturing opera- 
tions are not undertaken in an area * * * 
having an acute manpower shortage; and 

“3. The manufacturer has not been of- 
fered a contract or subcontract for a war 
item, or notified © * * that a contract 
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Equal Justice Under Law—Tolerance 
Essential to Democratic Government 


OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OHIO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


20 (legislative da 
February 7), 1944 
. President, I ask un 
o have printed in ti 
pendix of the RecorD an address ent 
Under Law—To 
Democratic Governn 
delivered by me before the Akron C 
Commerce on March 3, 1944 
There being uc 
; ordered toe printed in the Rs: 
as follows: 
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cour from the Congress, from fair elec- 
tions by the people, there is an invitation to 
revolution, an invitation to the use of force 
to obtain the ends which never can be other- 








wise attained. Furthermore they come to 
realize that their point of view may he 
wrong, and that they have no right to con- 

- demn those who have a aifferent religion, a 
different race cr a different point of view, 
found by impartial tribunals to be right on 
the issue involved, cr at least protected by 
the Constitution, 

A dcmocratic people must be a tolerant 
pecple or they will not long remain demo- 
cratic If we lose our sense of tolerance, if 
we lose our sense of justice to others, then 
we cannot sustain here the principles for 
which this Nation was founded. 

Dictatorship, whether Fascist or Commu- 
nist, Whether empire or tyranny, has always 
been a deniai of these principles. The dic- 
tator is always right. Law is suspended at 
his will. Justice depends on the individual 
whim of the dictator, and is subject to a 
complete disregard if it interferes with the 
dictator’s purpose. Instead of justice be- 


tween men we find inevitably the acceptance 
of the principle that the end justifies the 
means, no Matter how unjust or illegal those 
means may be 

During the past 10 years we have seen 
more and more of the growth throughout 
the world of this principle of dictatorship. 
We have seen the growth of the totalitarian 
state—the state which can do no wrong, the 
state which controls the courts, the state 
whose word is final. Here in this country 
we consider ourselves a democratic country, 
but we cannot escape the infection of the 
totalitarian world philosophy, so that many 
of our own people are thinking along totali- 
tarian lines while they pay lip service to de- 
mocracy. More and more they have come to 
look to the Federal Government to help them 
out of all their afflictions—to solve every 
problem which is presented by Federal spend- 
ing or Federal control. More and more they 
are drifting away from a reverence for law to 
a demand for action, regardless of law or 
fairness. 

In Europe this has led to an almost hope- 
less situation. Democracy has been crushed 
between the two arbitrary dcctrines of com- 
munism and fascism. We talk glibly about 
setting up new democracies in Europe, but 
the truth is there are few real democrats left 
in Europe. The Communist insists on the 
acceptance of communism no matter what 
the majority may be against it. He regards 
everyone who does not accept communism 
as a contemptible bourgeois, inspired only by 
a greedy desire for personal advantage. The 
Fascist regards his enemies as sO many revo- 
lutionaries, whose crime of existence justifies 
their complete liquidation. The strength of 
this intclerance is so great that it makes the 
peaceful acceptance of democracy in which 
all grours may live at peace almost impossi- 
ble. Cur State Department is in trouble be- 
cause any man they choose to back for a tem- 
porary leader in an occupied European coun- 
try is likely to have had a Communist or 
Fascist history, subjecting him to bitter at- 
tack from a large section of his Own people. 

This conflict is extending into this country 
with increasing intolerance. The character 
of our anti-Semitic publications has been re- 
cently exposed, but we canot say that anti- 
Semitism or anti-Negro prejudice has in any 
way decreased. On the other hand, we have 
the left wing and Communist newspapers 
like PM and the Daily Worker, whose stirring 
up cf those who have suffered from intolerant 
attacks is doing the minority groups more 
harm than good, and creating among them 
the came intolerance against which they 
protest. 

All of these grouns base their publicity on 


a@ complete distortion of the facts. They 
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abandon argument and substitute perconal 
attacks on their opponents. No one who 
reads their publications finds the slightest 
admission of possible error in their own posi- 
tion or any fair statement of their oppo- 
nents’ position. They are the exponents of 
smear tactics, regardles of fairness or justice. 
Both sides are antidemocratic. 

To a less degree we are working in the 
same direction through our various blocs of 
special economic interests. Individual busi- 
nessmen, farmers, workmen, teachers, are 
fair and reasonable. Ninety percent of them 
are firm believers in the principles of the 
American Republic, but the modern craze to 
organize in specicl interest associations, and 
employ people to represent those interests 
creates intolerance. The representative cf the 
farmers is bound to look only at the farmer's 
interest. The heads of the labor unions re- 
gard themselves as advocates only of the in- 
terests of labor. The chambers of commerce 
represent only the businessman. The Na- 
tional Education Association represents only 
the teachers. Many of these leaders become 
wholly intolerant of any argument against 
them, and of anyone who opposes them, even 
in the best of faith. The C. I. O. Political 
Action Committee, under Mr. Hillman, for in- 
stance, issues tables attempting to show that 
Congressmen have voted against labor, be- 
cause they have disagreed with C. I. O. po- 
sitions on various measures, many of which 
may have no labor relation at all. In short, 
they attempt. to judge every public issue 
solely from a labor standpoint, and purge 
every Congressman who does not agree wi’) 
them. The same technic is used to a less de- 
gree by many other lobbying associations. 
For instance, because I believe firmly that the 
Federal Government should not begin to 
finance common-school and high-school cdu- 
cation, I am attacked by many publications 
sent to teachers by the national educational 
associations, although many of the ablest in- 
dividual teachers agree with me. These are 
the tactics which lead finally to autocracy. 

During the 9 years before the war many in- 
novations were introduced into cur govern- 
mental structure. We may differ about the 
wisdom of some of these measures, or the 
wisdom of Federal intervention, but not one 
was undertaken except for a praiseworthy 
purpose. But the character of the bureaus 
and agencies established, the procedures fol- 
lowed, and the decisions made have in many 
cases caused the most violent resentment. 
Many of these bureaus have relegated justice 
to the back seat, and adopted any means to 
reach the goal they consider desirahle. 

I think particularly of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Wage-Hour Division, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and the 
Federal Communications Commission. These 
New Deal Agencies were set up for an excel- 
lent purpose, but they have been inspired 
by a crusading fanaticism which in their view 
places them above the law. Careless draft- 
ing of statutes by Congress, and broad inter- 
pretations by the courts have given them 
tremendous and arbitrary powers, and these 
powers have often been exercised without any 
regard for justice or fairness. I listened 
for 3 months to an account of the decisions 
made by the National Labor Relations Board. 
That record I think contains the greatest 
miscarriages of justice which this country 
has ever seen. At one time every decision 
was governed by the desire of the Board to 
unionize all industries in the country 
through C. I. O. unions. Justice to the em- 
ployer, in procedural matters or in sub- 
stantive decision, justice to the workman, 
justice even to the A. F. of L. unions, was 
wholly forgotten if it interfered with the 
purpose of the crusade. 









NAL RECORD 


The Federal Communications Commission | 


has assumed to regulate the broadcasting 
chains in a way which was never intended 





by Congress. It has cancelec licenses ar} 
trarily or threatened to do so. The effort 
suppress the present inquiry into its actiyj- 
ties certainly suggests that the power to re- 
fuse licenses has been used with compl 
disregard of equal treatment. 

To a large extent, arbitrary action is neces. 
sary in time for war, but I believe the war 
agencies have adopted the totalitarian phi- 
losophy with much more enthusiasm than 
required by any real necessity. In the ear 
days of the O. P. A. and the W. P. B. the 
theorists were in fullcontrol. Their thec 
of what was necessary were far more 
portant to them than justice to the pro- 
ducer or the distributor or the consumer 

Some of them rather favored injustice be- 
cause they thousht the people weren't in- 
spired sufficiently with the war spirit, and 
needed to be aroused. Many small business 
were completely eliminated. Morgins w 
set so low that small packing houses whi 
had been in business for a hundred years 
were obliged to close. It is this unfairn« 
ani not the control, which has produced th: 
resentment against the regulations. To my 
office in Washington has come one man aft 
another with serious complaints of unfair 
treatment by the agencies. Some were justi- 
fied and some were not, but all were in- 
spired by a deep feeling of injustice, that 
they had not had a square deal. In very few 
cases could I secure any modification from 
the bureaus. A Government bureau, once it 
is embarked on a cause of action rolls on 
like a juggernaut until it runs up against a 
court decision or a change of administrati 
And nowadays there aren't many court de- 
cictons. 

The Little Steel formula itself created a 
sense of injustice. No man felt that he 
should be limited to a 15 percent increas: 
when the standard of living had gone up 25 
percent. The public sympathy for the miners 
and railroad men arose from the apparent 
injustice of this formula when many war 
workers had received a much greater increase 
often through Government intervention 
support. Instead of chunging the rule, the 
Labor Board found every possible excuse to 
ge’ around that rule in the case of the strong 
unions like the United Mine Workers and 
the railroad men. But it is ruthlessly en- 
forced against many of the weaker unions, 
and is under bitter attack. 

Furthermore, these war agencies have not 
hesitated to usurp power which has never 
been conferred upon them by Congres: 
There is little legal basis for the actions of 
th: War Manpower Commission. The oppo- 
sition to subsidies is brought about in part 
because most of them have never been au- 
thorized by Congress. These agencies have 
felt that they are above the law. The publi 
has been fed some nonexistent doctrine of 
war powers over civilians without legislation 
The President himself was one of the worst 
offenders when in September 1942, he threat- 
ened to enact price- and wage-control law 
by Executive order if Congress did not do so 
bv October 1. This is a complete denial of 
the very basis of law on which justice de- 
pends. 

The War Department is subject to much 
the same criticism. One promise or implied 
promise after another to men in the Army 
has been broken on the grc ind that the 
change is required by the imperative neces- 
sity of the war. Men enlisted for 1 years 
training were required to stay on when n 
war had begun. Men have undertaken col- 
lege training or courses for flight instruction 
with the understanding that it would lead t« 
an opportunity to become officers, only 
find themselves assigned to routine work in 
which the training is of no value. Whe! 
the A. S. T. P. was curtailed great solicitud 
Was expressed for the financial condition 0! 





powerful colleges, but the Army gave not the 
slightest consideration to the position of the 
18-year-old boys excluded from ail oppor- 
tunity to secure commissions. While Selec- 

Service boards have worked at great sac- 
rifice to themselves and justice to their own 
selectees the lack of uniform rules and laws 
throughout the country has created the 
greatest injustice between individuals sub- 

t to the control of different boards. No 
doubt many of these difficulties are unavoid- 
ble, but what I criticize is the apparently 

mplete absence of any feeling that justice 
id fairness to the individual in the Army 

uld be given consideration. 
The armed services and other departments 
insisted upon the right to renegotiate 
contracts, and have resisted every effort to 
subject that process to some standards im- 
posed by Congress. No one wishes excessive 
war profits to continue, but the feeling of 
resentment arises from the fact that the 
termination of excessive profits rests in 
arbitrary discretion of individual men. 
There is neither law nor justice in that 
system. 

If these practices are continued after the 
war, and many urge that they be continued, 
we will be a long way toward the end of 
democratic government. The reason that I 
don’t think we will continue along that road 
is that the American people resent the whole 
thing so bitterly that it has created the 
greatest dissatisfaction on the home front. 
It is unfortunate indeed that there should 
be these differences and lack of unity, but at 
least it shows that the American people are 
fundamental believers in justice for every 
individual in the United States; that they 
resent the idea that an end, no matter how 
vital, shall be taken to justify whatever means 
an arbitrary government may choose. In the 
beginning of the war we had to take many 
emergency short cuts. There is no reason 
now why there should not prevail here at 
home a rule of law, justice, and tolerance 

There can be a little better example of in- 
tolerance than the last two messages of the 
President of the United States. In the mes- 
sage on the soldiers’ ballot, the President 
said of the bill passed by the Senate, “I 
consider such proposed legislation a fraud on 
the soldiers and sailors and marines now 
training and fighting for us and for our 
sacred rights. It is a fraud upon the Ameri- 
can people.” This was merely an attempt to 
smear. All the men who sincerely supported 
a State ballot because they believe that the 
Constitution granted no right to the Federal 
Government to regulate elections for Presi- 
dent, and all the men who felt that the bob- 

ull ballot, with only Federal officials on it, 
deprived soldiers of their right to vote for 
State and local officers, were accused of fraud. 


tive 





That is the Communist and Fascist tech- 
nique. It is an utter departure from toler- 
ance. 


There is another phrase in that message 
which certainly contains a threat of dictator- 
ship. The President said, “As the Com- 
mander in Chief of millions of fighting men, 
I am sure that I can express their wishes 
in this matter and their resentment against 
the discrimination which is being practiced 
against them.” Such an attack on Congress 
is cettainly reminiscent of Oliver Cromwell 
at the doors of the Long Parliament, with 
his soldiers at his heels. 


The message vetoing the tax bill was even 


more intemperate. “In this respect” the 

President said, “it is not a tax bill, but a tax 
relief bill providing relief not for tl 
r ly but for the greedy. © ° °* Ti 
bill is replete with provisions which 1 

y afford indispensable special privileges 

to favored groups, but ts dangerous prec- 

edents for the futurs As Senator Bark- 

EY said, “Tha : t, Mr. Presi- 

sa raley ated - de! he > assault 

I I of every Mcm- 


| 


ber of Congress. Other Members of Con- 
gress may do as they please, but, as for me, 
I do not propose to take this unjustifiable 
assault lying down.” In other places Senator 
BarRKLEY points out the complete disregard 
of fact which characterized the message 
There may be many differences of 
on public issues. That is unimportant. The 
important thing is that in the discussion of 
those issues we be guided by a spirit of tol- 
erance; that we do not te motives to 
our opponents; that we be fair and just in 
our expressions as we desire others to be fair 
and just to us. If a man disagrees with me 
it is one thing to say he is dead wrong. It is 
another he is a crook. Senator 
BaRKLEY has performed a real s¢ n ex- 


opinion 


impu 


to say that 


rvice 


pressing the indignation of the American 
people at those who wrote the President's 
message in complete disregard of justice. 
Other nations may fight a war successfully 


with complete unity under a dictator. Per- 


haps even if that unity does not exist, it is 
unimportant among such peoples. 


But the way to win the war in this country 
is to be guided by the basic principles which 
have animated the Anglo-Saxon peoples for 
centuries. Our Government should be guid- 
ed by law. In the administration of that 
law it should insure equal treatment to all 
of its citizens. 

Equal justice under law is the principle by 
which we can hope to retain in the United 
States the spirit of tolerance, democracy, and 
freedom for which the war is being fought 
on every ocean and every continent on the 
earth. 





Administration of the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21 I extended some remarks 
in the Recorp regarding the letters which 
I had written to the chairmen of the vari- 
ous war price and rationing boards in 
Connecticut, inviting them to offer their 
suggestions and advice relative to the ad- 
ministration of the O. P. A. My action 
was prompted by the contemplated hear- 
ings on the extension of the Price Con- 
trol Act. The response was gratifying 
and I am sure the information received 
will be of material assistance when this 
legislation is considered. 

Pertinent to this matter, I am happy to 
include in the Recorp a letter which I 
ived from Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
of the Office of Price Adminis- 
Marcu 10, 1944, 
The Honorable B. J. MoNKIizEwicz, 

House of Repr tat 
Washington 


Deak Mr. MONKIEWICZ: 





been called to the statement iad 
I the H on February 21 regar , 
ir letters to the chairmen of War Pri 


and Rationing Boards 


necticut. I think your idea was a spler i 
one and deserves the highest comm - 
tion, for if anyone Knows the way in which 
the price control and rationing prog 1 is 
working out it is the chairmen of our boards 
C in contact with the public, 





throughout Con- 
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In fact, your ide ss d that I am di- 
recting a personal let » the chairmen of 
our boards all over America asking n for 
their sugg S so that we r C der 
them in king our proy ess 
for changes in the Price Control Act 

I have received through out Connecticut 
office copies of approximately 25 re] s to 
the letters whi h you st ‘ rict 
but I am sure that the are 1 ny thers 
It would be a very great s > 1 
could give me some k 1 < t r 
letters, showing first, adminis ve ¢ 3 
which they think would be ad I sec- 
ond, changes in the Price ( ‘ whic 
they believe Vv ud re 
They are so interesting that I v we micht 














have a dige of all the 1 l 
I wish that every Member of 





















































Cc ress 
would follow your e: l write 1e€ 
chairmen of our far iR 
Boards. The result, I believe db 
helpful 

Sin c . 
CHESTER BOWLES 
Ad a 
































Guard Duty in Navy Yards by Ex-Service- 


men 





























EXTENSION OF 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF 





REMARKS 


























PENNSYLVANIA 








IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 











Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
appendix of the Record a copy of a letter 
written by Earl J. Thomas, 
Navy Yard Garrison No. 589, Army 
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Navy Union, United States of America, 
to Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, of 




















the United States Navy, together with 



































Admiral Andrews’ reply to that letter 
The correspondence referred to deals 

with the unselfish offer of ac iderable 

number of ex-servicemen to devote a 











certain portion of their fr time each 
week to the guarding and patrolling of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Mr. President, I believe that this patri- 


ytic 
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gesture on the } 1e - 
y , Ve _ a 

bers of Nav‘ Yard G \ 0 

. » + , e iwmreAtT y YY | 
is worthy of sincere comn and 
I sincerely trust that the plarz y 
put forward in their lett to \ Ad- 
miral Andrews will be vers efull n- 
sidered by the Navy Depart ( - 
cially in vie of +} ey ry 1) r 
sno! f } l- 
fror 

There bein 10 obje 
were ordered to bet n nD ECC 
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of the ex-servicemen, all civil-service em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, their 
offer tc devote 8 hours of their spare time 
each week t~ guard duty in the navy yard or 
such other duties as the Commandant of the 


Fourth Naval District may assign to them as 
members of the Naval Reserve Corps. 
I was authorized by a meeting of ex-serv- 


icemen last Sunday evening to make this offer 
on their behalf and instructed to present it 
personally in Washington to the proper Navy 
authority. 

I assure you at least 1,000 ex-servicemen 
who have had military or naval training and 
experience are willing to provide the Com- 
mandant of the Fourth Naval District with 
an organized experienced organization, sub- 
ject to call within 30 minutes’ time in the 
case of need or emergency at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. Further, we ex-servicemen are 
willing to perform guard duty each day or 
night when we are not engaged in our civilian 
capacity. By utilizing this additional man- 
power, we feel that the Government will not 
only be saving some $8,000 to $12,000 each 
week, but we feel that by reason of our 
familiarity with the navy yard, we are better 
fitted for this duty than others, and that we 
can thus release additional manpower where 
it is more needed in the war effort. At the 
same time, we want to take advantage of the 
opportunity which would be presented to us 
if we were enrolled in the Naval Reserve 
Corps to offer our service to our country in a 
time of need, and each of us individually 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
doing our small bit toward the winning of the 
war. 

Under this plan, every ex-serviceman, 
whether he served during wartime or peace- 
time, who is now employed on a civil-service 
status, regardless of any affiliations he might 
or might not have with any veterans’ organi- 
zation, would be given the opportunity to 
serve as indicated. There are now approxi- 
mately 8,000 such ex-servicemen employed in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. This additional 
voluntary service will in no manner conflict 
with the regular duties of these ex-service- 
men, some of whom are employed on day 
shifts and others on night shifts. 

If this offer is accepted, the commandant 
will have at his disposal on short notice at 
least 1,000 trained and armed men for use 
in the event of any emergency occurring 
within his naval district. 

Just how to accomplish this, I offer no sug- 
gestion, but leave it solely to you. 

I wish to thank you for the many kind- 
nesses shown me in the past and assure you 
that when we men in the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard are given an opportunity to demon- 
strate our loyalty and cooperation, that we 
will not be found wanting. 

tespectfully yours, 

Ear. J, THOMAS, 
Commander, Navy Yard 
Garrison No. 508, 
Army and Navy Union, U.S. A. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Navy MANPOWER SURVEY BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1944. 
Ear. J. THOMAS, 
Commander, Navy Yard Garrison No, 508, 
Army and Navy Union, U. S. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. THomas: This will acknowl- 
edge your splendid letter of February 29 
offering on behalf of some 1,000 ex-service- 
men, now civil-service employees of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, to devote 8 hours 
of their spare time each week for guard duty 
in the navy yard or on such other duties as 
the Commandant of the Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict may assign to them as members of the 
Naval Reserve Corps. 

tam referring your letter to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable Ralph 


Mr. 


| 
| 





A. Bard, and I trust that you will receive in 
due course a reply from his office. In the 
meantime I assure you that the action of 
you and your associates is another fine exam- 
ple of the patriotic support evidenced by ex- 
servicemen who are unable because of age 
or other reasons to reenter the Army or the 
Navy for active duty but who are giving great 
aid in our war efforts in other ways. 

With my best regards to you and the mem- 
bers of Navy Yard Garrison No. 508, Army and 
Navy Union, U.S. A., I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy 
(Retired). 





Senator McNary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poem written 
by Mr. Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama, 
in tribute to the late Senator Charles 
L. McNary. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR M’NARY 

S-enator Charles L. McNary is dead— 
E-very one who ever knew him reveres 

N-ow the brave life that he fearlessly led, 
A-nd will revere it, all down thru the years. 
T-ruth, sacred honor, and justice, and right, 
O-n all occasions, thrilled him with delight, 
R-ound which he centered his thought, day 

and night. 


C-autiously Senator McNary laid 

H-is purposed plans for the national good, 
A-nd, after seeking the Great Spirit’s aid, 
R-eadily, he went to work, as he should, 
L-—eaving no stone, within his reach unturned, 
E-ver for his country’s good more concerned, 
S-urely, than for the amount that he earned. 


L-ong as American hist’ry is read, 


M-en, down the ages, will, out of the past, 

C-all the great principles for which he pled, 

N-obly, yet fearlessly, down to the last— 

A-lways he lived so that he might respond, 

R-eady, at death’s call, to break the last 
bond— 

Y-es, he was ready for God’s Great Beyond. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 





A List of Republican Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, first, for- 
eign policy: We are aware of the gravity 
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of the problems our Nation faces. We 
are fighting a desperate war, which must 
be won as speedily as possible. When 
the war is ended we must participate in 
the making of the peace. This puts a 
triple responsibility on the Nation. 

a. We must preserve and protect al] 
of our own national interests. 

b. We must aid in restoring order and 
decent living in a distressed world. This 
does not necessarily mean a U.S. A. po- 
liced universe or a world W. P. A. 

c. We must make our contribution to 
a program for permanent peace among 
nations. 

Second. We believe in a system of 
plenty instead of one of scarcity. 

Third. We must evolve a tax program 
to permit “seed money” to be plowed 
back into business in order to create 
more productive jobs. 

Fourth. We must simplify the Federa] 
income tax forms. 

Fifth. We stand for a free-enterpris 
system financed and controlled by Ameri- 
can individuals and against a system 
financed and controlled by the Govern- 
ment. 

Sixth. We believe in a system where 
the people are the masters and the poli- 
ticians are servants. 

Seventh. We must continue our con- 
stitutional system of “checks and bal- 
ances,” where Congress makes the laws, 
the executive administers them, and the 
judiciary interprets them. 

Eighth. Our people must be governed 
by law and not by Executive orders and 
directives from Federal bureaus. 

Ninth. No group in America shal] 
achieve special favoritism to the detri- 
ment of other groups. 

Tenth. We believe that free enterprise 
must lead the way, unfettered by Federal 
restrictions. 

Eleventh. We believe American team- 
work should replace the New Deal prac- 
tice of pitting class against class. 

Twelfth. Our policy of good manage- 
ment and persuasion will replace the 
New Deal policy of regimentation and 
compulsion. 

Thirteenth. We will present a satis- 
factory plan for the disposal of Federal- 
owned plants, equipment, and surpluses. 

Fourteenth. We will have real jobs 
ready for our returning servicemen and 
war workers. The Republican Party will 
continue its practice of keeping faith 
with those in the service. 

Fifteenth. We will revise our social- 
security system and provide adequate 
protection to the elders of America. 

Sixteenth. We believe that labor anc 
management can solve their problem 
through collective bargaining. 

Seventeenth. We must eliminate sub 
sidies and give the farmers a fair price 
for their products. 

Eighteenth. We are opposed to the 
New Deal policy of “spend, waste, bo! 
row, and tax.” 

Nineteenth. We are opposed to the 
“kangaroo courts” of the O. P. A. 

Twentieth. We will aid the manpower 
problem by reducing materially the 
3,000,000 on the Federal pay roll. 
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tion through correcting 


Twent y-first. 


Twenty-second. We believe that mili- 
tary and naval officers who have made 
1 life study in the art_of war must be 
in complete control of war operations. 
Twenty-third. We must nominate a 
man to lead the Republican Party to 
victory, who will give first considera- 
tion to the United States and who can 
gain respect for our firmness and fair- 
ness with other nations. 
Twenty-fourth. We will combat infla- 
the New Deal 
program of reckless deficit spending and 
unwise economic administration. 





Marketing of Print Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letters: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1944. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 

Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Bow es: I have received several 
complaints from butter associations of Wis- 
consin alleging that there is an O. P. A. regu- 
lation compelling farmers’ cooperative butter 
associations to give up their outside markets 

for print butter. 

The ruling complained of is that butter 
printed by the cooperative associations sold 
to outside towns more than 50 miles distant 
must be sold for approximately 2 cents a 
pound less than the same butter is sold for 
within the 50-mile limit 

These associations complain that because 
of this O. P. A. ruling, they cannot profitably 
sell their butter to merchants in the larger 
cities that happen to be more than 50 miles 
away from the factory. For that reason the 
merchants are putting oleomargarine on their 
shelves against their better judgment and 
their own wishes. Thus, the O. P. A. ruling 
indirectly puts butter off the grocers’ shelves 
and replaces it with oleomargarine. 

First of all, I would like to know if this is a 
fact, and if it is, why this regulation was put 
into effect by the O. P. A 

I wish that you would give this matter 
careful consideration with the view of lift- 
ing this regulation if it is now in effect. 
May I he from you at your earliest con- 
venience 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Member of Congress. 
OFrFIce OF Price ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1944. 
The Honorable WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. STEVENSON: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 6 regarding 
the sale of print butter by the Farmers Coop- 
erative Butter Association of Wisconsin. 

Amendment 25 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 289 (a copy of which is enclosed) provides 


Hon 


certain mark-ups for the services performed 
by different classes of individuals who handle 
the butter between the creamery and the 
consumer. : 

A jobber of butter is defined as: Anyone 
who sells to, and makes delivery to the phys- 
ical premises of, an individual retail store, a 
non-Federal Government user (suc! 
or municipal hospital), an individual com- 
mercial user (such as a restaurant, hotel. or 
club), an individual institutional user (such 
as a hospital or school), or an individual in- 
dustrial user (such as a baker or other food 
processor who uses butter in his manufactur- 


ing process). 





as a State 








No one shall be deemed a jobber 
unless he owns or maintains a warehouse in 
the marketing area in which the physical 
premises of the above-described purchaser are 
located.” For these services a mark-up of 2 
cents per pound for deliveries of 1 to 1,500 
pounds, inclusive, is provided. However, this 
mark-up does not apply to any sale by a 
creamery to any purchaser whose physical 
premises are located more than 50 miles from 
the place where the creamery is located 

The purpose for this limitation was to pre- 
vent creameries from evading the price ceil- 
ings on butter which occurred when they were 
able, in certain instances, to perform 
function of the jobber for less than the stipu- 
lated amount allocated for this service, and 
use the difference in bidding up the price of 
cream. This practice of store-door delivery 
was also disrupting the normal flow of butter 
from the creamery to the consumer, which 
resulted when creameries tried to by-pass the 
normal trade channels through which butter 
moved. 

Thus, we 
provision in our order for the 
maintaining normal trade 
butter industry. 

Sincerely, 


found it necessary to put this 
purpose of 


practices in tn 


CHESTER BOWLES 
Administrator. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Washington, D. C., March 16, 1944. 


Hon. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Bowes: Thank you for your Iet- 


ter of March 15, in which you have explained 
the rule set up by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration which prohibited creameri¢ from 


selling butter to outside towns more than 
50 miles distant 
It is apparent that amendment 25 to Maxi- 


mum Price Regulation 289 w and is, the 
cause of the shortage of butter in the urban 
areas. 

Ihave been advised by the creameries in 
my district in the State of Wisconsin that 
they could not place their quality product on 
the market in cities located more than 50 
miles away from their plants at the reduced 
cost which this regulation calls for, at the 
current price they are paying for butterfat. 

Had the regulation been amended to let 
them sell their butter in the city markets 
outside their areas, their product would not 
have caused any undue hardship on any but- 
ter jobber located in the area, as these job- 
bers did not have butter enough to fill the 
needs of their regular customers. The result 
was that the rural areas had an overabun- 
dance of butter, and the urban district suf- 
fered a severe shortage which forced many 
people to use butter substitutes. This may 
have an adverse effect on the butter market 
in the years to come, and, of course, will cause 
injury to the many farmers who are pro- 
ducers of butter. 

I, therefore, request that you reexamine 
this amendment so as to let our producers of 
butter sell on the open market outside the 
50-mile limit without a reduction in the mar- 
ket price, and thus avoid the present situa- 
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We will keep faith with | 
the American people by giving them the 
iacts 


' 








tion whi gr us cat > 
replace the sl 
margarins 
I she ke to thank you y 
in advance 
Very neerely yours 
WittmaM H. Sm s 





Addresses by Pearl S. Buck and Admiral 
H. E. Yarnell in Commemoration 
Yat-sen 


of Sun 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 


RFMARYS 


N THE S! 


iN 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Preside: 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of t! REcoRI 


two addresses, both in honor of Sun Yat 
sen, one delivered by Pearl S 
the other by Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Unit 

States Navy, retired, at the Met olital 


NATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Opera House, New York City, on Sunday, 


March 12, 1944. 


There being no objection 1ddressi 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follow 

ADDRESS BY PEARL S. BUCK 
We are met together here today in me ry 


a man who would, I think, be 

uld know why we are here. Who car 
uin these great humble men who are | 
humblest 


pl: 
in the 
brothers and 
scure people 

Sun Yat 
such as you can see in any Chinese village 


It was not the poorest he 


ex 
homes wi » 
isters remain }! Ne and ob 
> 


-sen was born int mall he 


indeed it seems to have t 


I 

f 

beaten earth. The furniture v mple 
useful rather than beautiful. His father 
a farmer His m 
hard working 
help her husband when e could e tl 
time from her cooking and sev 

ning. It was an old-fashi 
Sun Yat-sen used himself to tell how it brok 
his heart 
cause her feet were being bour Vh 
tell? 
him to his first 


ther wa u 1 ed I 


for she went into the 1 ' 


ned C nese 


to hear his little sist 
Perhaps those cries we ‘ tr ‘ 
rebellion Vv 
feet be bound so that sh j 
to run, to play? Because we ve 
bound the feet ( f ol 
have iid 

This answer to so m 
cause we have always dor 
been what drove 
we have always been poor, 
because we have always bee! 
cause we always liv 
against this “always” he rebi 

I do not know what it is t 
one man and not another v ! 
man waken into be 
common 
something in the person himeelf ne 
like a sensitive plate, which recei 
what he sees. Many people may th 
exactly same experiences 





nave 


one 


the 
woe 


*tter ones, but it was plat! e} hh The 


oor was of bricks at best ry} ps only of 


self. Of course, th to be 
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p 
ers ] 


ens to them. Millions of Chinese broth- 
ave heard their little sisters crying be- 
cause their feet were being crippled and they 
did not remember the cries. Callousness is 
the common quality of the ordinary spirit. 


But Sun Yat-sen’s was not the ordinary spirit. 

He had another early experience which 
awekened him. He was sent to Honolulu 
when he was 12 years old or so to live with 
his older brother who was a merchant there. 
While he was in Honolulu he went to an 
American hool and he learned the prin- 


ciples of a people’s democracy. 





Phis, too, was not an unusual experience. 
Many Chinese boys go to American schoo!s 
in Honolulu. But the sensitive plate which 
was the mind of Sun Yat-sen received and 
really believed in these principles. All his 


young rebellions and sympathies for others 


tcok form. Perhaps, he said, if his people 
were free from an oppressive imperial gov- 
ernment, free to go to school and learn to 


read and write, free to speak, free from pov- 
erty, they would be happier. It seemed to 
him that the government was the basic wrong 
in China, that ellen Manchu government, the 
cold-hearted Manchu empress who took the 
funds given for a navy and made a marble 
boat. 

And yet his plans were not made in a mo- 
ment, nor even quickly clear to himself. 
He trained himself, after he went back to 
China, as a surgeon He seems always to 
have felt keenly the physical suffering of his 
people, their pains and diseases unalleviated. 
It is revealing that his first expression of his 
longing to do something to help them took 
the form of being a doctor. But it was not 
long before he grew impatient with this slow 
one-by-one healing. He felt the pressure of 
time, the shortness of his one life, the mil- 
lions of his people. He thought with con- 
tinual anger of the callousness of the govern- 
ment and he renewed his belief that if this 
government could be driven out and if good 
men and Chinese men could govern China, 
then the people could be saved. 

There is no doubt that in all his thinking 
and working Sun Yat-sen was continually ob- 
sessed with the need to help the people. He 
‘was not a Hitler or a Mussolini, not a man 
whose ambitions were for himself. This is 
perfectly obvious to all who know his life. 
He never hed money for himself, he never 
grew rich, he never owned anything except 
his house and a few books. Nor did he seek ¢ 
high place for himself. He allowed Yuan 
Shih Kai to be the first president after the 
successful revolution, and would have been 
quite happy in the choice had not Yuan Shih 
Ixai turned out to be a traitorous self-seeking 
men. 

I do not know what makes a man like 
€un Yat-sen, a man who cannot help loving 
people and not himself. The ordinary man 
puts himself first always and when he is suc- 
cessful he uses his success merely to make 
more power for himself. But some souls 
are born who seem to have within themselves 
the comprehension of all other souls, a uni- 
versal understanding and a necessity to 
share the goods of life, and these are never 
content to glorify themselves. They find no 
pleasure in self-aggrandizement. Sun Yat- 
sen was one of these souls. He was never 
ambitious for himself. He was untiringly 
ambitious for the betterment of peopie, and 
since his own suffered much, for his own peo- 
ple. He had a passion for people’s freedom, 
because he himself loved freedom. 

This man had no great personal rewards 
for his life. His was a life of incessant work 
and travel, little relaxation or time for what 
others call pleasure. For many years he had 
no real home life, for his first wife was 
chcsen for him by his parents and he never 
made a home with her in the real sense, al- 
though their son is one of the great men of 
modefn China. You will hear Dr. Sun Fo’'s 
voice in a little while for yourselves. 


It is comforting to think that in the hard 
middle years of Sun Yat-sen’s life he found 
Soong Chinling. She was the daughter of a 
long-time friend. I suppose this young girl 
had often seen and heard Sun Yat-sen. She 
from school in the United States she 
admired him stiil more, for she was better 
able to understand what he was trying to do. 
She was woman to match his man—they feit 
the same way about people. They were both 
sensitive, honorable, and without ambition 
for themselvéS. She left her home against 
her parents’ will to work with him and they 


back 


were marricd 
I think Dr. Sun Yat-sen would not be 
content, if he could ste this meeting today, 


if we were not to speak much of Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen. She has in some ways been with- 
out sufficient honor in her own country and 
perheps even abroad because she happens to 
have been at variance at times with some of 
the other followers of Sun Yat-sen. For this 
woman, who was still young and beautiful 
when her husband died, has held steadfastly 
to his care and feeling for the people. She 
too has never had ambitions for herself. She 
dresses plainly and lives frugally. Today in 
“a Capital where some grow rich she remains 
poor, as Sun Yat-sen remained poor all his 
life. I think she would be ashamed not to 
be poor 

Time and again in the 19 years since he 
died her voice has spoken clearly and plainly 
for the rights of th: common man and wom- 
an. Even her enemies—and she has enemies, 
as all have who dare to speak against the tide 
of the times—even her enemies have never 
dared to question the integrity of Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen. Even those who accuse her of com- 
munism have never believed that she was 
proclaiming a political theory. They know 
that she is one of those who, in all the im- 
purity in these impure times, have continued 
to believe in the people, not only of China, 
but of all the world. 

She keeps alive and quickened today that 
essential demccracy, the respect for the indi- 
vidual whatever his place, the belief in hu- 
man freedom which was the spirit of Sun 
Yat-sen. This remains now, as then, the 
single hope for the world’s people 

And now, in a few minutes, you will hear 
her voice Listen closely to what she says. 
She will spesk not only for herself, but she 
speaks for Sun Yat-sen. 





ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL H. E. YARNELL 


There are but few men in history who, 
through their ideas and the consecration of 
their lives to the fulfillment of those ideas, 
have exercised a dominating influence over 
great masses of people and have changed the 
destinies of nations. 

Such a man is the one in whose honor we 
are meeting today. We are too near the time 
of the momentous events of recent years to 
make a tru? appraisal of Sun Yat-sen and 
the position he will occupy in history. But 
as time passes and relations grow closer be- 
tween China and the United States, the 
American people will come to look upon him 


with increasing interest and respect. For in 
his character were traits which appeal 


strongiy to Americans. 

He was a sincere and fearless revolutionary 
leader whose devotion and self-sacrific were 
not in the interest of any special class or 
group but on behalf of the whole Chinese 
people. His integrity of character and his 
endurance and self-sacrifice for the welfare of 
the common people of China compel a deep 
and lasting loyalty among his true friends 
and supporters. Against seemingly hopeless 
odds he was an unwavering champion of the 
principles in which he believed. He foresaw 
the emergence of a new China, free and equal 
among the great nations of the world, living 
in friendly harmony and cooperation with 
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those people who were willing to t 
a basis of equality. Ile was an ardent ady 
cate of political and social democrecy 
was fond of qusting as an Iidcal, this 
from the Confucian classics: “All 
heaven will work for the common good 

Like Abraham Lincoln, Sun Yat-sen tran- 
scends national Woundarics, and in the ; 
ahead he will increasingly become not 
a national but a world figure 

Born of humble parents in the south 
China, he was, even as a boy, animated | 
a spirit of rebellion against ancient supersti- 
tions, and by a hatred of the Manchu dynpst 
with its corruption and oppression of tl 
people by the viceroys. He was 
convictions and fearless when questions 
his beliefs were concerned. Once he had 
cided to devote his life to bringing about 
overthrow of the ruling dynasty and t 
installation of democratic government 
China, he never swerved from that end. H 
life is a record of danger, disappointment 
hard work, exile, and, in the end, de 
before the final achievement of his gr: 

ask. 

The three principles of the Kuomingta: 
as enunciated by Sun Yat-sen are nation 
ism, democracy, and livelihood. These 
simple—perhaps elementary. But they wer: 
such as to have a proiound influence on the 
Chinese people : 

As a boy. Dr. Sun hed realized that foreign 
domination of China mustend. He was bx 
and lived in the period when China was 
the mercy of the western powers and Japan, 
due to her weakness as a nation. It was an 
era of special and unequal treaties, conces- 
sions and infringements on national author- 

ty. inflicted on a weak and corrupt govern- 
ment by powerful foreign nations. This 
must end, he rightly argued, before China 
could become great. 

In his will Dr. Sun said: 

“For 40 years I have devoted myself to the 
ceuse of the people’s revclution with but on 
aim in view—the elevation of China to 
position of freedom and equality among the 
nations.” 

By his second principle—democracy—D: 
Sun aimed to destroy the autocratic Manchu 
dynasty, and to place the power of govern- 
ment into the hands of the people. He 
drafted the plan of the present Nationalist 
Government, with the-five “Yuans” for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the country 
While the war with Japan has prevented the 
realization of democratic government accord- 
ing to Dr. Sun's constitution, the years fol- 
lowing the war will see its fulfillment. 

These three principles are the basis of the 
present Nationalist Government and are re- 
sponsible for the remarkable progress made 
between 1927 and the Japantse invasion in 
1937. For the first time in their history, the 
Chinese people had a government which wa 
committed to an improvement of their lot, 
both nationally, politically, and individually. 
This faith in their Government and its princi- 
ples has sustained the people and their rulers 
through these long, blocdy, tragic years since 
1937. It has been responsible for the millions 
of unknown soldiers who have died in order 
that their land may be free. It has inspired 
the generalissimo to declare from the first 
that China will not lay down the sword until 
every invader has been driven from her soil 

So, to my Chinese friends, I would say 
“Have faith in the future. We believe in you 
Already you have thrown off the shackles 
of inequality as Dr. Sun Yat-sen urged. As 
allies, we are now moving steadily and re- 
lentlessly toward a climax in the war which 
will make certain the full independence, 
equality, and respect among the nations for 
which he yearned, and which you will so 
fully have earned. That respect will grow as 
you give proof, not only of your right to free- 
dom but also of your capacity for unity and 
responsibility in the great program of na- 
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tional reconstruction which Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
so nobly envisaged. We may rest assured 
that those who truly follow Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
will not betray their leader or the aims for 
which he gave his life.” 

In the years following this war, China will 
play a predominant part in the maintenance 
of peace and order in the Far East. In this 
connection, the following statement of Dr. 
Sun in his discussion of nationalism is sig- 
nificant: 

“It is essential, however, that China should 
endeavor to preserve her ancient morality. 
The great powers have always attempted to 
destroy other nations, and China should not 
copy the imperialism of the rapacious pow- 
ers and attempt to crush the smaller nations 
by force, but should follow the ancient 
morality and teachings of the sages in her 
international dealings. When China be- 
comes a@ powerful nation, she should en- 
deavor to lift up the weak and rescue the 
fallen.” 

This statement was reiterated by the Gen- 
eralissimo in a message to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum on Current Problems 
on November 17, 1942, in which he said: 

“Among our friends there has been re- 
cently some talk of China emerging as the 
leader of Asia, as if China wishes the mantle 
of an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoul- 
ders. Having herself been a victim of ex- 
ploitation, China has infinite sympathy for 
the submerged nations of Asia, and toward 
them China feels she has only responsibil- 
ities—not rights * * * China has no de- 
sire to replace western imperialism in Asia 
with an Oriental imperialism or isolation- 
ism of its own or of anyone else.” 

The effect of Dr. Sun’s philosophy, as op- 
posed to the Japanese philosophy of ruthless 
domination by force of arms, will, we hope, 
have a profound effect on the future peace, 
security, and prosperity of the Far East and 
of the world. 


National Liquor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following news- 
paper clipping from the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News of March 11, 1944: 


NATIONAL LIQUOR BILL 
To the News: 

Doubtless many were surprised at the re- 
cent announcement that $6,000,000,000 was 
spent during 1943 for liquor in the United 
States. But this is only the initial cost of 
our national drinking spree. Add to this our 
resultant costs of national drinking, such as 
loss of time, lack of efficiency, law enforce- 
ment, court proceedings, juvenile delin- 
quency, and funerals, then you have the 
total bill. 

I doubt that the initial cost of our na- 
tional drinking exceeds the resultant cost, 
much, if any. The big whisky interests and 
those who patronize them need to face the 
figures and then tell us if it paid the Nation 
to drink in 1943. Let them tell the public 
whether or not the drinking spree helped the 
war effort. Let them say whether or not it 
encouraged or discouraged good morals, 
While they are at it, let them say whether 
it is best for a soldier to go into battle in a 
drunken condition. 





Give us a few more years to increase our 
output of whisky and to increase our crop 
of drinkers, then we will rot out morally and 
spiritually. Like the Prodigal Son, when we 
come down to the hogpen, maybe then we 
will come to our senses and prohibition will 
return for keeps. The first war with Ger- 
many was won, then lost. Now we are fight- 
ing her again, but this time we will win and 
not lose. The first fight for prohibition was 
won, then lost. We are now entering the 
second fight; this time we shall win and not 
lose. 

JOHN W. HEDGE. 

JACKSONVILLE, TEX. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by Hon. James 
A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Farley under the auspices of 
the Catholic Club of St. Louis, in St. 
Louis, Mo., on the 17th of March. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No matter what the occasion, I should hold 
it a high privilege to address a gathering in 
this renowned city at the junction of two of 
the great rivers of the continent. Louis IX, 
saint and king of France, has left no nobler 
earthly monument to his name. Here any 
American may well feel that he is truly home. 
And I am also truly home, as a man always 
is among his friends. 

But this is more than an ordinary occasion, 
and so it affords me something more than a 
mere privilege. In addressing men of Irish 
blood, I speak to my own. I speak from my 
whole heart. You know my language, and I 
know yours. Indeed, we Irish know each 
other so well that among ourselves we have no 
need to speak with the ordinary convention 
and reserve that mark the boundary between 
what may be professed and what must be held 
back when thoughts are exchanged an 
strangers. To cast off reserve 
delight to an Irishman. 

Now, you might think that a privilege and 
a delight would be all that any man could 
ask at one time. AndI agree. I would ask no 
more, for I am a man grateful to providence 
for whatever befalls. Yet, such is the nature 
of saints that, teking their cue from the Mas- 
ter, they give us more than we ask, or even 
hope. When I was asked to come to St. Louis 
to speak to you and to take as my subject 
that most heart-warming of all Irish themes, 
Patrick of Tard—saint and apostle of Ireland, 
scourge of demons and last judge of the 
Gael—I was delighted. However, my delight 
at being accorded this signal honor was nec- 
essarily tempered by the overwhelming re- 
sponsibility it imposed. 

For, mark you, while it may be of little ac- 
count, in the eternal measure, what is said 
to the Medes and Persians about Xerxes, or 
to the Macedonians about Philip or Alexan- 
der, it does indeed make all the difference 
what is said to Irishmen about Patrick. Of 
those to whom muoh is given, much will be 
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asked. That is true of the Irish race, to 
whom Patrick has been given. It is also true 
of me tonight, to whom the theme of Patrick 
has been given. 

But what will a simple man like myself say 
about Patrick? What is there that both 
worthy of this overpowering figure 
fitted to my own modest capacity « 
sion? 

The temptation is almost tirresisti 
stay on familiar terrain—to dwell with r 
ral enthusiasm on the record of Patrick's s 
in the hist and political, of our 
own land—to sketch briefly the dominant 
virtues of the Irish character, and to pledge 
Celtic hearts and Celtic blood, figuratively 
and even literally, to the cause of peaceful 
and orderly government. To adopt this ap- 
proach would not demean the great saint 
I have myself adopted it more than once, in 
the belief that the virtues of Patrick's spir- 
itual descendants give glory to the 
himself 

It happens, however, that the very circum- 
stances of this occasion suggest to me 
ferent treatment of my theme. Perhaps it is 
less familiar I trust it will not be less 
pleasing. Most of all, I hope it will serve to 
crystallize a thought or two which I know 
have been in the minds of many Americans of 
Irish blood these past few years. 

I have already recalled that I am visiting a 
city named after a king who was also a saint 
It is not really strange that in such a city 
I should be speaking of a saint who, in the 
most true and lasting sence, Was and is also 
a king 

It may have been an acciden 
pacity to be a saint should have developed in 
Louis, who was born to rule. But it was no 
accident that Patrick, who made himself 
saint in Ireland, should, by force of the very 
qualities of his saintliness, have made him- 
self for 1,500 years the ruler of the hearts of 
the Irish people, and that the Irish people 
in turn should develop an unrivaled geniu: 
in the art of free government 

I say this was no accident, and I propose t 
remind you of the reasons why. Not to show 
you—merely to remind you. And it is 
portant that you—and I, too—should be re 
minded of this frequently and forcibly, f 
is only when we are so reminded tl 
realize clearly why the things for 
Irish stand firm are the only hope of 

Supreme among the writir 
great behind him 
nificent poetic prayer known & 
plate of Patrick. It is too lo 
tation in full, but one pa 
to read, for I think it sup 
of the spirit of Patrick and of th 


ple. Here are the lines 
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“T arise today 
TI ugh God's stre 


God's might to uph 
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God's wisdom to guide 1 

God's eye to look before 

God's ear to hear me 

God's word to speak for 

God’s hand to guard me 

God's way to be before n 

God's hosts to save me 

From snares of the devil, 

From temptations of vices 

From everyone who desi! 

Afar or near 

Alone, or in a multitud 

Here is the distinguishing 

saint, expressed in language and 
for clarity and power. In the front of 
rick’s mind, carried as the first thought of 
the morning, is a profound sognition of 
humanity's utter dependence on Divinity for 
@ peaceful and orderly life. Now, that de- 
pendence is the prime fact from which all 
political philosophy must proceed if it is to 
make any sense. No matter who is willing 
to admit it, or who professes to deny it, 
the fact on earth 
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because the Lord put us here, and made us 
in a certain way, and gave each of us a 
certain work to do. We must make our live- 
lihood and save our souls. One of the char- 
acteristics He gave us is that we need cach 
other, and so we must live in societies. An- 
other of our characteristics is that we have 
different estimates of our rights and obliga- 
tions toward each other. So we must have 
governments in order that these conflicting 
estimates may be controlled, and the maxi- 
mum of peace and order be secured among 
us. 

Two important consequences flow from this 
primary fact. The first is that all the rules 
of action which govern relationships between 
individuals are imposed by God because they 
are necessary so that we.may live in peace 
and order and also perform our religious ob- 
ligations toward God Himself. You can state 
the same thought in another way. Granted 
that men are what they are, there is not a 
single one of the Ten Commandments which 
is not absolutely necessary for peaceful ex- 
istence—not one which reason itself would 
not have discovered even if it had never been 
formally pronounced. 

The second consequence is that there is no 
essential difference between the principles 
which govern the relationships between in- 
dividuals and those which should guide gov- 
ernments and the men to whose charge the 
affairs of governments are committed. 

It is quite possible for a philosopher to 
perceive this with his mind, and some of the 
great ones have indeed done so. But it is 
only the saint who both perceives it with 
his mind and accepts it with all his heart, 
Where the saint is also a great teacher, like 
Thomas Aquinas, he may even found an en- 
during school of profound and lucid think- 
ing on the subject. But the saint who is the 
patron of the Irish race—there is the man 
who can make such principles light the world. 

Why? Because he has been blessed not 
only in his preeminent sancity but also in 
having been chosen as the spiritual leader of 
a race truly unique in history. 

This race of Patrick's, to begin with, always 
did have a rare capacity for establishing and 
conducting a stable and enlightened gov- 
ernment and social order. Tara, after all, 
was already there, first to challenge and then 
to welcome Patrick, and the conversion of the 
island was aided in no small measure by the 
high development of the social organization 
which was characteristic of Ireland during the 
time of his ministry. 

So that the Irish soul was truly fertile 
ground in which to plant the principles of 
good government which Patrick’s Christian 
revelation brought to the Gael. 

And there was a second thing—probably 
more important even than the first: The way 
the Irish took a firm grip on the entire Chris- 
tian revelation and never let go. It is a com- 
monplace that never in history has any race 
embraced and held the religion of Christ as 
stanchly and unwaveringly as the Irish. No 
lukewarmness, no timidity, no intellectual 
pride has ever in all these centuries availed 
to seduce the Irish from the light. Nowhere 
else has there been any such glorious and 
blessed record. 

And the more you reflect on the necessity 
of true Christian principles as the bedrock of 
good government, on the essential identity of 
religious and political truth, the more nat- 
ural it appears that steadfast insistence on 
the political rights of man and the moral ob- 
ligations of rulers should have no sturdier 
champions than the men of Erin. 

But something else was working, too— 
something which was perhaps the most ele- 
mental and basic of all, and at once the rea- 
son for the Irish genius for government and 
for their reception of Patrick’s teaching. 
That something was the Irish spirit. I have 
ho gift to do justice to the Irish spirit, or 
even to attempt to define or describe it. But 
you will understand what I mean when I say 


| 





that I am talking about that spiritual qual- 
ity that makes great poetry and songs, rides 
high heartedly over storm and famine and 
scorns human respect. 

The Irish spirit has manifested itself in 
many ways to the no small gain of all who 
have come into contact with it. But there 
has been no more characteristic manifesta- 
tion of that spirit than a consuming urge to 
political independence, a fierce and unyield- 
ing determination that no man, or group of 
men, or, indeed, any nation, shall rule others 
to any greater degree than the moral law 
requires—in other words, beyond their con- 
sent, because the instinct of man always 
leads him to consent to be ruled as far as the 
law of his nature makes necessary. 

Nowhere in geography or history will you 
find another people as blest as the Irish 
with this almost miraculous combination of 
qualities—the instinct for good society, de- 
votion to the Author of society, and hatred 
of oppression. And there you have the se- 
cret of history’s greatest paradox. Neither 
Rome, which held her legions like a whip over 
Asia, Africa, and most of Europe, nor Britain, 
whose writ runs with the sun, ever subdued 
Ireland. Britain, God knows, tried hard 
enough, and even an Irishman must admit 
that the Saxon has few peers when it comes 
to persisting in an effort. 

The Irishman, in other words, knows bet- 
ter than anyone else where the rights of 
rulers begin, and where they end, and why. 
That is to say, he, above all, knows what 
things are Caesar’s. And when you try to 
exact from an Irishman something more than 
the lawful coin of the tribute, you've got a 
raging tempest on your hands. 

All that I have said so far has a direct bear- 
ing on the record of the Irish in America, 
and on the salutary influence which the Irish 
can and ought to have on American public 
affairs now and in the future. 

The record is familiar. I said at the begin- 
ning, that I would not rehearse it, but try to 
explain it. That much I hope I have been 
able to do. I think it must be clear that in 
the battle of America for political integrity, 
external and internal, the Irish have always 
been found directing the fire where the going 
was toughest for the simple reason that they 
were who they were, and knew what it was 
all about. For them it was no matter of 
empty slogans that wither and die on the 
mind like old posters on a brick wall. They 
were no well meaning dunderheads, seduced 
by the bright colors of political apples of 
Sodom. And when blood had to be shed for 
a principle, they gave their own. 

And why? That must be clear by now. 
They not only pledged but gave their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor in the 
cause of human liberty, because they knew 
that human rights come from God and are 
ordained by God, as are the consequent ob- 
ligations that. must be performed if those 
rights are to be preserved. The duty to serve 
and to fight in that cause is therefore like the 
obligation to be faithful to religion, and the 
Irishman will gladly lay down his life for 
either sake. He will lay it down like a man, 
because he knows the reason why he does it, 
and he will lay it down like a good, staunch 
and faithful man because his reason is the 
best of all reasons. 

Now, the founders of the republic thought 
along precisely these lines. . No wonder, then, 
that they produced a sound and enduring 
work. The blood of many of them was Irish; 
the thinking of all of them was straight, pro- 
found, and true, and, therefore, Irish too. 

They held certain truths to be self- 
evident. Imagine that. Try and hold a 
truth to be self-evident today and see where 
it gets you. They thought that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. That was a sacred and 
comforting doctrine. For those of us who be- 
lieve in God it remains so. It’s really a won- 
derful thing to realize that you get your 
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rights from the Creator. A right that com: 

from Him is something with which no stat: 

and no man or combination of men in con- 
trol of a state, can play at ducks and drake: 
There is no room in that sturdy philosophy 
for the supine resignation that take it as a 
matter of course that the lives of citizens 
should be shunted right or left depending on 
what muddled impression some neurotic ex- 
college professor has drawn from the book he 
read last. 

Of course, there isn’t a man alive w) 
doesn’t know that if it came to a life and 
death struggle for all the things the fathers 
of the republic taught and made law, the 
Irishman would shout like Gull MacMorna for 
an iron tug to his flail and lay about him like 
the avenging archangel. But there are many 
things about the Irish championship of free- 
dom that are not so well known—things that 
the Irish themselves perhaps do not think 
about encugh. 

Liberty and good government, you know 
are not lost in sudden cataclysms. Political 
cave-ins occur only where the ground is soft 
It’s the erosion and rotting of the ground 
that really do the damage. And the pity of 
it is that few are sensitive enough in eye or 
ear to perceive what is going ont. 

But there are a few plain symptoms, and 
I want to mention two or three of them, | 
cause they illustrate how well inoculated the 
men of Ireland are, and why they remain 
strong as a mountain that cannot be moved. 

One symptom is carelessness with the 
truth. Political adventurers are past masters 
at the art of manipulating language so that 
the false that serves their purpose is pre- 
sented to the people rather than the truth 
that does not serve them so well. It is not 
only a matter of direct falsehood, but of sup- 
pression of truth, and the suggestion of the 
false by adroit phrasing and implication. 

I need to suggest no examples, for you hear 
that sort of thing in public affairs day 
in and day out. Now, manipulation of 
the truth is an art most easy to practice 
when the public mind has been prepared for 
it by a propaganda of confusion designed to 
create the impression that everything is rela- 
tive anyway and no one can really know 
what the fact is. That kind of nonsens 
makes a good deal of headway with many 
soft-headed people. But not with the Irish 
No one is kidding the Irish about what's 
absolute and what’s relative, and whether 
it is possible to arrive at the truth or not. 
The Irish have been tried in the fire of cen- 
turies of warfare on truth and moral cer- 
tainty, and they know such rubbish for 
exactly what it is. 

Another symptom is lack of moral scruple— 
a lax willingness to let expediency be the 
guide to all political action. If there is an 

advantage to be gained, do not be restrained 
by any moral principle binding in conscience, 
for there is no such thing. Take whatever: 
action will gain your end. Here I remember 
one example so apt that I cannot resist the 
temptation of citing it. A former official wh 
represented the Government in tax matters 
said that ir to win a tax case for the Gov- 
ernment on Monday he had to claim that a 
certain principle was true, and if, to win a.- 
other tax case on Tuesday, he had to protest 
that the same principle was completely false, 
he would not hesitate to do both. 

The Irish will have none of this monkey 
business. They will neither indulge in it 
themselves, nor tolerate it in others. If they 
hadn't had the conscience and the heart to 
steel themselves against the goad of years 
when surrender to expediency might have 
won them peace and plenty, their history 
would never have been so proud and glorious 

A third sympton. Abject reliance of the 
citizen on the State. To put it in biblical 
terms, a willingness to sell your political soul 
for a mess of economic pottage. This is be- 
yond auestion the most serious of all dis- 
cernible tendencies in modern States, includ- 
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That it hasn’t happened here its due in 
no small measure to the fact that it never 
happened in Ireland. The strong Irish in- 


fluence in American political life has brought 
with it no more valuable contribution to so- 
cial sanity and health than the tough and 
realistic Irish moral fiber that knows things 
r what they are and is neither deceived nor 
charmed by the seductive errors of collec- 
tivism and statism 
This, above all, is America’s debt to Patrick. 
His sons have leavened the land with such 
an instinct for liberty, justice, and integrity 
iat has impregnated the whole people. 
History knows no comparable antitoxin. And | 
the Irish, thank God, are not only prosper- | 
ing but increasing all the time. Among the 
doctrines that have never made any 
headway with them is the odd notion that 
the way to increase your influence ts to re- 


strict your offspring. 
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Some day America will acknowledge with 
rratitude its obligation to the Irish and to 





Patrick. I venture to predict that when we | 
have outridden the tempest, as we shall, and 
flect in quillity on what it was that 
aved us, we shall see, with the clarity of 
hindsight, that we drew no little of our 
strength from the towering figure of the 
saint whose feast we celebrate today. From 
him the Irish took and gave, with Celtic 
generosity, to all America the courage to dare 
ind overcome the terrors of the frontier, the | 
blood and pain of revolution, and the heart- | 
ache of forging a new nation, took and gave 
the patience and energy to build an economic 
nd political system unrivaled in history, 
took and gave the moral stamina to with | 
stand the siren songs of foreign theories and | 
the fatigue and discouragement of universal | 
war, to emerge triumphantly, a light and 
hope to all the world. | 
| 





Second Anniversary of the Organization 
of Army Service Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a letter which I have addressed to Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell and Hon. Robert 
P. Patterson under date of March 10, 
1944, on the occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the organization of the Army 
Service Forces: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1944. 
. BreHon SOMERVELL, 
vice Forces, 
shington, D. C. 
Hon. Rosert P. PATTERSON, 

Undersecretary of War, 

Washington, D. C. 

To you, General Somer- 
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Luc 








vell, as Commanding General of the United 
States Ar Service Forces, and to the Hon. 





Robert P. Pa 
been given 


terson 


Undersecretary of War, 


has the job of organizing and 
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transporting whole armies en masse, fully 
manned, trained, and equipped, across the 
seas to such task commanders as General 


MacArthur, in the Sout! 
Eisenhower, in Egy 
land, to our America 
manders, 


iwest Pacific, General 
ypt, Africa, Italy, and Eng- 
n Army Task Force Com- 
and to other Army Task Force Com- 


manders wherever they might be throughout 


duction and transport: 
mi jeey 
highly trained and efficient 
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+4 
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the 


is 


imp 


world 
That job, couplec 









>, furnishi 
gineer Corps 
dical Corps, Signal Corps and Transp 
ion Corps—with every accoutermen 

probably the most stupendous t 
sed upon any two.men 


nitions, tanks, jeeps, ordr 











Congratulations to you both on this, th 
second anniversary of the organization < 
the Army Service Forces which you command 

Your many friends in Congress join with 
me in expressing our appreciation of your 
iaving given to our country the greatest 
military fighting forces ever associated to the 


defense of our Nation and of freedom in all 


hist 


ry 


That God may bless and preserve General 


Somervell and Undersecretary of War Patter- 
son is the prayer of 


Your friend, 


FRANK W. BoYKIN 





Rubber After the War 


EXTENSION OF R 
OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, one of 
America’s principal war and post-war 
problems is that of the production of 
rubber and of that elastic plastic. usually 
referred to as synthetic rubber. Ohio, as 
the leading State in rubber products and 
synthetic rubber products, is keenly alive 
to its share of the responsibility for meet- 
ing this problem. 

I am glad, therefore, to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate an illuminating, 
readable, and encouraging article en- 
titled “What About Rubber After the 
War?” which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post for March 4, 1944, and 
which was written by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., the capable president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio. 

Because the printing of this article 
might require a little more than two pages 
of the Recorp, I have, in accordance with 
rules of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
secured an estimate in writing from the 
Public Printer of the probable cost of pub- 
lishing this article. I submit that esti- 
mate showing that the article will re- 
quire two and one-fourth pages at a cost 
of $101.25, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat ABOUT RUBBER AFTER THE WAR? 
(By Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.) 

It took a war to do it, but at we 

Americans are independent in the vital mat- 
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DURING THE LAST WAR 

During the last war, American m - 
facturers n nly paid high prices f Dutch 

nd British rubber but also were put to con- 
siderable inconvenience because of t! come- 
plete control by Great Britain of prin- 
cipal sources of rubber. With chi: r C 
thor ughness and attention detail, 
the German General Staff had 1 le p - 
taking preparation for war, but, 1 ounte 
ably, it had overlooked th ll-important 
item of rubber. Early in the war » Ger- 


mans realized this error of omi yn and tried 














desperately to bring in supplies of rubber 
from America and other neutral countr 
Britain immediately informed ir Rubber 
Control Committee that there wou!'d | no 
more rubber for us unless we d that 
! one ounce it would ach enem\ 
embar were hor ed by 
la i] ly one 
V ed 1 
I “he e ) 
and the restr ns that Bri I i 1s 
were by no means harsh or unreasonable 
But it was clear ll An rut r 
people that we were completely at the mercy 
of a foreign rubber control The k n was 
brought home even more forcefully aft e 
wal 
1921—12 CENTS A POUND 
The widespread price decline 1920 sent 
rubber prices tumbling from 56 cents a t 1 
to 16 cents. A year later, rubber prices had 
dropped to below 12 cents, which v 1 
half its then average c of prod n 
that time, 67 percent of the wor!d t r 
was grown in British far eastern | € 
and, through British ownership of } - 
ti in the Dutch East Indies, the Emp re 
actually controlged 75 percent of all - 
ber in the world. At the same time, v 
| consuming 75 percent of the world or 
|} tion. If the Dutch plante in Java i 
| Sumatra c: uld be induced t jolt 
| British in an agreement to limit pr 
|} tire manufacturers in the U1 s es ¢ 
be forced t considerably | ( 
; I I oer, qa tn in ¢t I i 
| the price to the nol ma 
and e car-ownlr .s 
THE ERITISH RUBBER RESTRICTION ACT 
The British rubber grower Dy ed t 
Colonial Secretary of Great B 
committee under the chairm ) 
James Stevenson was aj nted to « 
recommendations for a re 
Colonial Secretary at that 
aginative and resource st 
n e of Winston Church w 
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In simpl the Stevenson Restric- 
tion Act provided a pivotal price of 30 
cents a pound on 60 percent of the normal 
production of each plantation. As prices 
went up, there was to be a corresponding 
iner¢ in tapping. It locked like a perfect 
arrangement dor the growers, but three 
things were to doom it to failure. One was 
the ind2pendence of the Dutch, who at the 
start controlled 23 percent of the world pro- 
cuction, and who resisted all efforts to in- 
duce them to join the British. The second 





st terms 
for 


ise 


reason fcr failure was the fact that as the 

world price went up, small Dutch native 

planters greatly increased their output. 
“AMCRICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 


RUBBER” 

The third cause of the eventual break-down 
of the monopoly was the crusade waged al- 
most singlehanded by my father under the 
banner, “Americans should produce their 
own rubber.” To give substance to his own 
protests he sent me on a world-wide search 
to determine where Americans could best 
grow their own rubber. Eventually Liberia 
was chosen, and during the last 18 years a 
large holding there has been carefully devel- 
oped, until today there are 75,000 acres of 
planted rubber. During the past year alone 
we have increased output by more than 75 
percent over the last pre-war year. My father 
was joined in his fight by his close personal 
friends, Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford. 
Mr. Ford established rubber plantations in 
Brazil. Mr. Edison, during the last 6 years of 
his life, devoted much of his time to seeking 
plants that could be grown and harvested in 
the United States and which would be capable 
of producing rubber in practical quantities, 


1925—-$1.23 A POUND 


It was not, however, until 1925 that the 
American people really awakened and changed 
from sympathetic spectators to active par- 
ticipants in the struggle. By July of that 
year, when the monopoly was 214 years old, 
the price of rubber had shot up to the out- 
rageous figure of $1.23 a pound. By contrast, 
shortly before the British Rubber Restriction 
Act went into effect, rubber was selling for 14 
cents a pound. It is a very interesting and 
significant fact that during the 6 years that 
this plan was in operation Americans paid 
$1,250,000,000 more for their rubber than 
would have been the case if the price had re- 
mained the same as it was before the Rubber 
Restriction Act was passed. 

With the country thoroughly aroused pro- 
tests were made on every side. Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, became 
an outright and active champion in the rub- 
ber fight. As a first step, he urged that we 
start reclaiming all of our used rubber, and 
that we actually curtail the use of rubber if 
such a move became necessary to break the 
monopoly. “ 

Likewise, there was considerable opposi- 
tion to the Rubber Restriction Act in Eng- 
land. It centered in the rubber manufac- 
turers, whose association fought it vigorous!y. 
Incidentally, they used language as strong 
as did those opposing it in America, in de- 
nouncing the monopoly as uneconomic and 
unsound. Their opposition proved of no 
avail, as their stake in rubber was not to be 
compared with the vast millions invested by 
the rubber planters. 

But this fantastic price squeeze of $1.23 
a pound was the straw that broke the camel's 
back. In the 5-year period of high prices, 
between 1922 and 1927, the tenacious Dutch 
planters increased their rubber acreage by 
147 percent. As a result, the production of 
rubber in the Netherlands Eest Indies grew 
from 23 percent to 37 percent of the world’s 
suppiy. It was the increased flow of this 
independentiy grown product that contrib- 
uted much to the failure of the restriction 
act, 


1932——-3 CENTS A POUND 


The end came swiftly and dramatically. 
On April 4, 1928, Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin announced bluntly in the House of 
Commons that the restriction act would 
formally end on November 1. But even this 
gocd news was soon forgotten in the mad 
boom of the latter twenties. America’s ex- 
panding motorcar industry cried for more 
and more rubber. But the end was to come 
with the 1929 crash. Everything hit bed- 
rock, including the price of rubber. In 1932 
it touched the bottom of the pit—3 cents a 
pound, or about one-fourth of what it prob- 
ably cost to produce at that time. 

INTERNATIONAL CARTEL 

Cbviously, the 3-cent rubber of 1932 was 
as uneconomic and unsound as the $1.23 
rubber of 1925. So it was that in 1934 when 
Great Britain and the Netherlands, together 
with Siam and French Indo-China, quietly 
formed a new and all-encompassing interna- 
tional cartel for the control of rubber out- 
put and prices, the United States said little 
about it and did nothing to prevent it. The 
producers had learned their lesson. And 
never has this new international restriction 
group attempted to force their biggest cus- 
tomers to pay the outrageous prices of former 
times. 


——— 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Meanwhile, synthetic rubber was beginning 
to win attention. By the end of World War 
No. 1, Germany was turning out some 300 tons 
of synthetic rubber a month, but it was poor 
in quality and high in cost. In the early 
years of peace, the Germans abandoned their 
search for a rubber substitute, but in 1925, 
when rubber hit that $1.23 mark, German 
chemists hurried back to their test tubes. 
Using coal and limestone as bases, they even- 
tually developed a type of synthetic which 
they called Buna N. This type had many 
excellent qualities but was of questionable 
value for tires. After continued research, 
they developed still another type, called Buna 
S, and this variety proved to be more satis- 
factory for making tires. 

When Hitler rose to power in January 1933 
the order was to accelerate the manufacture 
of Buna S rubber. Later the Nazis put a 
duty of about 100 percent on all natural 
rubber and it was reported that the money 
derived from this was turned over to the com- 
panies making Buna S rubber and synthetic- 
rubber tires. 


EARLY AMERICAN RESEARCH 


In the meantime we in America hed been 
far from asleep. The research departments 
of Goodrich, Goodyear, United States Rubber, 
and Firestone had been conducting syn- 
thetic-rubber experiments, as had the labo- 
ratories of the du Pont Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. As early as 1933, Fire- 
stone was experimenting with tires made 
from synthetic rubber—and actually made 
some tires with synthetic rubber for military 
planes at that time. 

American rubber manufacturers were 
learning the hard way, advancing step by 
step along the rough trail of techniques and 
formulas. And let me make it clear right 
here that the pre-war manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber for tires in this country was, 
for all practical purposes, purely experi- 
mental. We tire and rubber manufacturers 
were consciously pointing toward synthetic- 
rubber production, but it took the shock of 
the war and the dramatic loss of 90 percent 
| of the world’s natural-rubber supply to hurl 
us into a 24-hour-a-day concentrated applica- 
tion to the problems that remained unsolved. 


NATURAL RUBBER STOCK PILE 


In 1939, with war clouds gathering in 
Europe, certain men in our Government be- 
gan to think in terms of global war. Through 
| the foresight and able leadership of Mr. 
| Jesse Jones, plans were made to accumulate 
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reserve supplies of many critical mat 

for which the United States was depend 
on foreign sources of supply. One of th; 
was rubber, Shortly after the tragedy 
Pearl Harbor blew us into war, the res 
stock pile had been built up to approximat 
€24,000 tons of natural rubber, enouch 
more than one year of normal consum; 

If the attack on Pearl Harbor had occu 
€éven 6 months later, enough rubber un- 
doubtedly weuld have been added to 
stock pile to avert the rubber crisis. 

As soon as war was declared, the den 
for rukber products for our fighting for 
was tremendously increased. The arn 
services required millions of tires and ; 
hundreds of other products made from riub- 
ber. Drastic steps were immediately taken 
to protect this supply. Overnight, Cey! 
Liberia, and South America had become ¢ 
principal remaining sources of natural rub- 
ber, and it was apparent that huge 
scurces had to be found. 

Following the report of the Baruch com- 
mittee, the way was cleared for more con- 
centrated efforts on the development and 
manufacture of the one type of synthetic 
rubber best suited for tires. But before 1t 
could be produced in the needed quantities 
it was first necessary to erect plants, not or 
for the manufacture of the synthetic rubt 
itself but also for making the raw material 
butadiene and styrene. 

As a result of the untiring work of forn 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers and } 
successor, Col. Bradley Dewey, in coopera- 
tion with the rubber industry and official 
Rubber Reserve Company, Defense Plant C 
poration and Rubber Development Corp 
tion, the rubber crisis has been licked. A 
the end of 1943, approximately 140,000 t 
remained in our stock pile of natural rub‘ 
and this year there will be in operat 
synthetic-rubber plants with an annual 
capacity of 850,000 tons. In addition, w 
shal! obtain increasing quantities of natu 
rubber from Ceylon, Liberia, South Ameri 
and other rubber-growing areas still open | 
the United Nations. 


AN UNSUNG VICTORY 


Possibly, it is just as well that about 
the average citizen knew of the fantasti 
expanding synthetic-rubber industry of 1 
past 2 years was the pessimistic and criti 
reports, accusations, and mud slinging t! 
he read in his newspapers or heard over his 
radio. The surprise attending the full reali- 
zation of how successful this thrilling pro- 
gram has been will be all the sweeter in its 
telling. For it has been successful to a ce- 
gree matched only by such phenomenal war- 
time records as that set, for instance, by t 
automobile and airplane industries. 

As a nation, we have spent $700,000.000 cf 
the people's money to.gain an economic free- 
dom the value of which is beyond comput 
tion. There are some enthusiasts who fee! 
is just about the best national investment 
that we have ever made. No other insurance 
policy begins to match it, for it absolutel: 
guarantees us rubber freedom. And $7 
000,000 is certainly a small cost for a paid-t 
insurance policy which, for example, cou 
likely have saved American car owners $1.- 
250,000,000 in the short span of 6 years of t 
British Restriction Act. 

At the outset we didn’t make very g 
tires of synthetic rubber, but we have be« 
learning fast. We have service records n 
which show that, with proper care and und 
wartime driving regulations, passenger- 
tires made of 100 percent synthetic rubb 
will give about the same performance as | 
percent natural-rubber tires. Synthetic tiré 
however, are more easily damaged under at 
sive conditions. We have had less succ 


with heavy-duty truck and bus tires. 

To put it simply, the high heat generate 
within these heavily loaded tires operating 
high speeds prematurely deteriorates the syn- 
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r and fabric. To build satisfac- 
ize and bus t is still 
airy to mix a good proport natural 
‘ with the synthetic material. 
the rubber business th 
10t in the least discouraging. 
40 years to learn how 
ral-rubber tires to give the high mileage 
at the low cost of pre-war The 
dustry has high hopes that eventually syn- 
etic tires of all Kinds of sizes will equal 
natural-rubber product in every way. 
should be remembered that processing 
ynthetic rubber is quite a different art from 
the processing of natural rubber. All 
expert knowledge and long experience, 
processes and formulas developed over 
period of 40 years, were of little value to 
when it came to making products out of 
nthetic rubber. We practically had to 
rt all over again and work out completely 

*~w methods, for synthetic and natural rub- 

‘rr are two entirely different materials and 
cannot be handled alike. About all of the 
that we could use was the machines, 

id it is another proof of American ingenu- 
ty and inventive and productive genius that 
within a scant 2 years two new and com- 
plicated manufacturing arts were developed— 
the making of synthetic rubber and the 
manufacture of this material into finished 
products. 

Back in the summer of 1941 each of the 
four largest rubber companies had been 
acked by the Government to build, with funds 
provided by the Defense Plant Corporation, 
a synthetic rubber plant that would produce 
2,500 tons of synthetic rubber annually and 
to operate these plants under Government 
contracts. Almost immediately orders came 
to enlarge these plants to 10,000-ton capacity, 
and a little later the capacity became 15,000 
tons, 
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MULTIPLIED MAGIC 

With the loss of Singapore, orders were 
sent to duplicate immediately the 15,000- 
ton units. That meant a potential output 
of four times 30,000 tons, or a grand total 
of 120,000 tons of synthetic rubber, and still 
that was only a starter. Plantation factories 
rose like magic mushrooms out of the earth. 
Fifteen-thousand-ton plants were doubled, 
then redoubled. More brand-new plants 
were ordered. In 1944 Firestone alone will 
operate Government-owned plants with an 
annual capacity of 150,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber. The total output will exceed 700,000 
tons, with a total capacity of 850,000 tons by 
the end of the year. For most purposes it 
will be as good as natural rubber, and we 
shall probably make it cheaper than the aver- 
age price we have paid in recent years for 
natural rubber. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER ESTIMATED AT 15 CENTS A 

POUND 

The price of natural rubber for the stcck 
pile agrecd upon by Great Britain and the 
United States was 2214 cents a pound. Be- 
fore long, synthetic rubber is likely to be pro- 
duced in the more economical plants for 
around 16 cents a pound. And there are 
many people who believe that synthetic will 
be produced at a cost as low as 10 cents a 
pound. More conservative authorities insist 
that it will be best to set the figure of 15 cents 
as a safe and sound estimate of future cost. 

Many qualified experts says that natural 
rubber cannot be grown profitably on the 
great modern plantations of the Far East 
for less than 15 cents a pound. This figure 
leaves a fair margin of profit, and includes 
the costs of reforestation and replacement. 
Here again we are taking an average figure. 

If synthetic and natural rubber can be sold 
at the same price after the war, it is likely 
that synthetic tires will not cost much more 
than natural-rubber tires of similar quality 
just before the war. At the moment, syn- 
thetic rubber tires take more time to manu- 
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facture, require more equipment and more 
operations, but these added cost factors 
doubtless will be reduced as we gain ex] 
ence. 

On the face of the matter, this 
pear to spell the doom of rubber p! 
If we in this country can produce m« 
the annual pre-war consumption, 
do the job economically and if 
of the product is as good as natural rubber, 
then, many people will ask, what differer 
does it make what happens to the rub 
plantations when peace come 


ap- 
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if we can 
the quality 
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POST-WAR DEMANDS 

For the first year or two after the war ends, 
the world will need every pound 
thetic and natural rubber that can possibly 
be prceduced. It is estimated that the auto- 
mobile industry will turn out no less than 
4,500,000 new cars during the first I 
of peace. Four and a half million new Cars 
will take 22.590,000 new And during 
this same critical 12 months we shall need 
some 55,000,000 more new tires to replace the 
worn-out tires on some 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 cold passenger cars and trucks. That adds 
up to about 77,500,000 new tires for this 
country alone. The must ires the industry 
ever built in recent pre-war years in America 
was 61,540,000 in 1941. 

Now let’s look at the rest of the world for 
a moment. The British Isles, all of Europe, 
most of Asia and part of Africa will have to 
be rehabilitated. Many nations will prob- 
ably embark on a building boom that will 
include millions of new trucks and cars. All 
these must have tires. Every continent will 
require rubber products in quantities far be- 
yond any previous needs. 

There are conservative rubber economists 
who believe that the world will need as much 
as 1,850,000 tons of natural and synthetic 
rubber annually during the first few post- 
war years. In the last 3 pre-war years, we in 
the United States used an average of 670,000 
tons of natural rubber. The rest of the world 
used possibly half that amount, making a 
total of around 1,000,000 tons of natural rub- 
ber each year. Yet, the moment peace comes, 
there will be a call for nearly twice that 
amount of rubber each year for several years. 
That means basic rubber production will have 
to be nearly doubled over the average of re- 
cent pre-war years. 
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POST-WAR RESOURCES 

Where will this tremendous increase come 
from? In the first place, we'll have an im- 
mediate source in our synthetic-rubber 
plants producing some 850,000 tons a year, 
Natural-rubber plantations will have to pro- 
duce the remaining 1,000,000 tons of crude 
rubber—and that is where the difficulties 
arise. Except during the 6 wild unrestricted 
years between the end of the Stevenson 
Restriction Act in 1928 and the forming of 
the new cartel in 1934, there has never been 
a time in the last quarter of a century 
when the vast far eastern plantations Were 
tapped to their full capacity. Surely, if they 
remain intact, the old natural-rubber planta- 
tions could, in the future, furnish all of the 
desired 1,000,000 tons needed. 

But no one, excepting the Japanese, knows 
the exact status of the capiured rubber 
plantations. We are quite certain that the 
British and Dutch owners and managers 
practiced little or no scorched-earth policy. 
We suspect, however that much rubber 
machinery was wrecked for scrap metal by 
the Japanese. And it is probable that 
many plantations have been uncared for 
and left largely to their cwn devic 

Anyone who has had any experie 
tropical lands knows how fast the jungle 
recaptures its own. In 4 or 5 years, well- 
cleared plantations go back to jungle. At 
the very least, 1 or 2 years of hard work, 
plus large expenditures of money, will ke 
necessary to bring them back into produc- 
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it should be sufficient to assure t 
ued cperation of a gocd part of 
nthetic-rubber plants. Furthermore, I 
lieve that new uses und for the 
materials used i > manufacture 
thetic rubber. Styrene, f examp! 
probably be required in large quantities 
the greatly increased manufacture of plastic 
and post-war uses for butadiene are b 
developed. Incidentally, it interesting to 
note that the manufacture of 850,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber annually, and the raw ma- 
terials which go into it, requires some 30,000 
employees. It wou'd require approximat 
4,500,000 acres of rubber trees and 850,000 tap- 
pers to produce the equivalent amount of 
natural rubber 

We, in this fortunate country of ours, 
go about our business withcut ever again 
porting a single pound of naturalrubber. But 
do we want to do that? Do we want to help 
kill the Malayan gocse that lays a golden ecg 
of export markets for us? Do we want to |! 
responsible for throwing the entire econom 
structure of the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya out of kiltez Remember, much cf 
their economy certainly is based on natural 
rubber 

It is both an 1d a moral issu 
And it is one that the American pecple must 
decide for themselve The lusty, young, 
synthetic-rubber will look after it- 


self, n dec n may be 
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The Late Representative, Hon. James A. 
O’Leary, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 


THE HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, it 
profound sorrow that I 
passing of my friend Honorable 
JAMES A. O'LEARY, who so ably served the 
American people in this House of Repre- 
sentatives. At thi u y's 
history his passing isa d 
Nation, the House of ! 
and the people of t! 
represented 

It was 
with our 
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learned of 1 
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entire membership in Congress as a 
nember with him on the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, His 


intimate knowledge of the problems of 
the American merchant marine, to which 
he devoted his able and constructive 
mind, made him a staunch and true 
friend who dedicated his capacity to its 
development 

Likewise our colleague knew intimately 
the prcblems of his people from the high- 
est to the lowest, and to these problems 
he devoted a courage and faithfulness 
unsurpassed. His innate sense of justice, 
coupled with his jovial and unselfish per- 
sonelity, made him the friend of all. We 
shall miss him greatly in the days ahead. 
My deepest sympathy is extended to his 
family. 


Rs se 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


ALABAMA 





OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a letter dated March 15, 1944, from 
Mr. Harry Philbin, of Baltimore, Md., 
formerly vice president and trustee of 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fieet Corporation and the United 
Siates Lines, now a transportation con- 
sultant, containing some very interesting 
Gata on waterway projects in Soviet 
Russia and outlining the importance of 
inlend waterway development in the 
United States: 

EALTINORE, Mp 


March 15, 1944, 


Hon. FRANK W. EoyYKIN 
Me yer Of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your extension of 
remarks re the Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal 
project as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 1, 1944, is most constructive and 
timely. Therefore I feel it is my duty to call 
to your ntion, and through you to the 


Congress and to the American public, the ab- 
solute necessity for the Congress to pass H. R. 
3961 without any amendments, for all of these 
projects are in the public intere The key 
project which will materially help most all 
of the inland-waterway projects in this bill 
is the Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal project. 
Just visualize for a moment, had the Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee Canal project been tn existence 
before the outbreak of the present war, an 
enormous overcrowding of our inland trans- 
portation would have been avoided. 

Right here I think it is quite appropriate 
to cite to you what the Soviet Russian Gov- 
ernment has accomplished by giving primary 
attention to her inland-waterway problems, 
for in her first 5-year plan she expended over 
$2,000,000,000 connecting her rivers and deep- 
ening same for navigation. It was this fore- 
sight on their part that made available for 
water transportation the movement of her 
war equipment and supplies after the Hitler- 
ites overran and in some instances destroyed 
her railroads. 

Therefore, the development of the Nation’s 
inland waterways ought to be carried on com- 
prehensively as a major enterprise of the 









Federal public-works program. The Govern- 
ment could add enormously and permanently 
to ational wealth by providing better 
channels f inland-waterway navigation. 


the n 
Ol 
The waterways program should include an 
adequate canal system. Naturally, it would 
include an irrigation and flood-control pro- 
gram. Railroads, in the early days, started to 
put the existing canals and waterways out of 
business and to monopolize the carriage of 
freights which paid the highest returns. The 
waterways should be restored and the system 
augmented to embrace the entire country for 
commerce apd prosperity. Every section 
clam yr the enhanced buying power which 
the financing of these needed public works 
would bestow upon the country as a whole. 

We have only to look at the map of Soviet 
Russia to see that they like ourselves have 
all the natural conditions for a network of 
waterways covering the whole country, link- 
ing all of its various regions and giving them 
access to the seas. 

In the past life of Russia, under the Tsar, 
these splendid natural conditions of Russia’s 
waterways were sadly neglected. The Dnieper 
River was a fine water highway to the Black 
Sea, sfretching 1,400 miles through one of 
their richest mineral and aericultural sec- 
tions. But the rapids some 200 miles from its 
mouth were allowed to block the way to the 
Black Sea, a condition which recalls to his- 
torians that 1,000 years ago, water travel from 
Scandinavia to Constantinople meant hauling 
boats part of the way overland. In the North, 
boats plying between what was formerly the 
capital, now Leningrad, and the important 
White Sea port of Archangel, 650 miles away, 
had to embark on a long voyage over 2,800 
miles, through the Baltic Sea, around Scandi- 
navian countries, across a long section of the 
Arctic Ocean. The Volga River, the chief 
water artery of Russia, which wanders over 
2.300 miles of Soviet territory before reaching 
the Caspian Sea, was allowed to become 
shallow and choked with silt. As for water 
power development—there was none. 

The backward country of pre-revolutionary 
Russia had to be content with what small 
canal building had been done in the nine- 
teenth century. This system was of course 
wholly inadequate for the rapidly increasing 
preduction under the Soviet Union regime. 
They found that it would be entirely too 
costly to transport the growing mass of good: 
over their railroads, even assuming it were 
physically possible. Hence, a broad plan of 
waterway development was a necessity for 
their rapidly progressing country. 

In 1932 the completion of the Dnieprostroy 
Dam with its system of locks opened the 
Dnieper River to navigation for ‘its full 
length for the first time in history. In 1933 
the Baltic-White Sea Canal, connecting Len- 
ingrad and Archangel, was completed, and 
the distance between these two centers was 
cut by over 75 percent when this was com- 
pleted. They immediately started tackling 
the Volga River. Before their second 5-year 
plan was completed, which ended in the year 
of 1937, the Moscow-Volga Canal had passed 
out of the blueprint stage into actuality, 
cpening up new avenues for the production of 
some of the most important regions of their 
country. 

Of course, all this required heavy outlays. 
In 1933 thé Soviet Union invested 500,000,000 
rubles in the improvement of waterways 
transportation and the building of new 
waterways. In the following year, 1934, this 
figure of 500,000,000 rubles ran close to a 
billion rubles. During the period of the sec- 
ond 5-year plan the total expenditures ran 
over 4,000,000,090 rubles. 

The Soviet Union realized the great advan- 
tages accruing by expenditure of this huge 
sum for developing her waterways and that 
nearly all of the work in this direction meant 
also creating new sources of electric-power 
development and irrigation possibilities, at the 
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same time providing for cheaper means 
transport. 

An outstanding accomplishment of wh 
this development policy is is clearly shown 
in the Volga River system. This not o1 
created a deep waterway connecting with t 
whole country but the irrigation of dryir 
lands on the east side of the Volga, which 
won their war against the fight of the aqd- 
vance of the desert. Dry winds from central] 
Asia are the cause of recurring droughts al: 
the Volga River. These winds in some years 
absorb from the wheat-producing plains 
three times as much moisture as they get 
during the whole summer rain period. | 
the irrigating of these lands on the east 
side of the Volga, a barrier had been created 
against what the Soviets call the des 
tongue advancing to the European part of 
the country, and the 10,000,000 acres have 
been made secure against future dangers of 
droughts. This work on the Volga includ 
the building of five dams for navigation 
the same time provided water for irriga- 
tion, electric energy, and cheap transporta- 
tion for their country. 

The reconstruction of the Volga River is a 
part of a great system of inland waterways 
linking together all the centers of produc- 
tion of their country, also giving these areas 
access to the sea. The Voiga River is the 
greatest river of the European part of the 
Soviet Union and it provides the best illus- 
tration of what waterway development in 
one’s country means in the public interest 
The Soviet Union's Volga River had an in- 
adequate water connection with Moscow, their 
capital. he Moscow River connection, be- 
ing of shallow water, was wholly insufficient 
to bear the requisite water traffic of this 
great center. Therefore, the Soviets pro- 
ceeded to build the Moscow-Volga Canal. 
This permitted part of the waters of the 
upper regions of the Volga to be deviated into 
the Moscow River, to rejoin the Volga again 
near the city of Gorky (formerly Nizhni- 
Novogorod). This constructive effort made 
for a waterway into Moscow. Thus Moscow, 
Russia's greatest industrial and consumin 
center became a great inland port. The length 
of this canal approximates 80 miles at a 
cost of something over 700,000,000 rubles. 

It has been an old dream of the Russia 
of the past to connect the Volga River with 
the Black Sea. Peter the Great attempted 
the undertaking, but with no success. On 
the map it looks very simple. Near Stalin- 
grad the Volga comes close to the Don River, 
which empties into the Black Sea. Soviet 
Russian regime completed the 62 miles of 





canal connecting the Volga and the Don 
Rivers. The result is the whole center and 


north and European portion of the Soviet 
Union has achieved an outlet to the Black 
Sea, via this connection. But this is not all. 
The north is developing rapidly, and re- 
quires more waterways. A thousand miles 
northeast of Leningrad lies the Pechora re- 
gion, rich in minerals and timber. This is 
linked with the Kama River and through 
the Kama with the Volga, thereby provid- 
ing an outlet to the south for this region 
and the Volga River with its twin outlets 
on the Black and Caspian Seas, will be linked 
with the Arctic Ocean via the Pechora River 
The development permits commodities to be 
taken direct to the port of Indiga, which in 
spite of its northern location, practically 
never freezes. 

The connection between the “olga River 
and the Baltic Sea has long been in existence; 
however, much improvement was necessary 
and approximately some 400,000,000 rubles 
was spent to enable vessels of adequate size 
to navigate same; the completion of which 
now unites Moscow with Leningrad and the 
Volga to all four seas. 

In addition to the river-to-river connec- 
tions, the Soviet Union has practically com- 
pleted welding direct connections between the 
four seas. This was a remarkable achieve- 
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pay dividends to Russie’s 

ulture, mining, and her na- 

me does not permit me to go on de- 
scribing the various other works undertaken 

r projected for the improvement of water- 
ways in the Soviet Union. However, I would 

e to briefly call attention to the fact that 

ge-scale developments are taking place in 
Siberia—also very important projects in the 
Far East. I might also mention the works 
that are projected in the Central Asiatic Re- 

lics of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
ublics, including the change in direction of 

e Amo Darya and possibly the diversion of 

t river into the Caspian Sea. This will 
an transforming a great desert into a fer- 
, irrigated plain. 

Before closing this brief summary of 

ie Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

ntense inland waterways development, I 

uld like to add that the entire length of 

ivigable waterways of the Soviet Union was 
creased during the course of their first 

ve-Year Plan by 30,000 kilometers (20,000 
miles). The second Five-Year Plan increased 
his by another 17,000 kilometers (11,500 
miles), bringing the total length of their 
waterways to 101,000 kilometers, or 62,700 
niles. This is over three times the inland 

aterway developed in the United States. 

The U. S. S. R. by their activities and 
accomplishments, through their waterway 
developments, feel that such investments 
are important. They don’t talk about it 
but go ahead with their projects, as they feel 
that no expenditure gives better returns than 
their outlay on waterways. With their by- 
products of power and irrigation, they are 
becoming one of the most important ele- 
ments in the national economy of the Soviet 
Union. 

The wonderful accomplishments of the 
U.S. S. R. in the present conflict proves that 
their vision and willingness to stand the 
costs in the development of their inland 
waterways has proven beyond a doubt that 
the development of a country’s inland water- 
ways makes for prosperity and national 
defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HARRY PHILBIN. 


Message of Gov. William H. Willis to the 
General Assembly of Vermont in Spe- 
cial Session, March 15, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding as an extension of remarks a cer- 
tified copy of the message which the Hon- 
orable William H. Willis, Governor of the 
State of Vermont, delivered to the Joint 
Assembly of the Special Session of the 
Legislature of Vermont, convened on 
March 15, 1944, primarily to consider nec- 
essary amendments to our laws to afford 
every citizen of Vermont in the service of 
their country an opportunity to vote: 

Members of the General Assembly, two ma- 
jor problems have arisen, since last the 
General Assembly was in session, which re- 
quire legislative action at this time. 

It was for the purpose of placing these 
problems before you and to recommend 


specific action ‘thereon that this special ses- 
sion was called. 

In the first place, it is the manifest desire 
of the people of Vermont to make available 
the full voting privilege to all members of the 
armed forces, irrespective of the latter's 
geographical station. Our present election 
laws are inadequate and do not allow this de- 
sired result to be attained. Were corrective 
legislation to fail of enactment such failure 
would deny to a great number of our citizens 
a right that both in justice and good con- 
science is not ours to deny. Whenever one 
has taken from him the basic and essential 
privilege of citizenship, the right to vote, he 
thereby has denied to him those things which 
constitute a guaranty of all the rights which 
he enjoys. 

No one, it seems to me, has any more vital 
interest in the issues confronting the citi- 
zenry at election time than the earnest 
patriot who, with considerable personal sac- 
rifice, has gone forth from his Vermont vil- 
lage to give his life, if need be, to conserve, 
preserve, and perpetuate our heritage of 
freemen living under constitutional liberty. 

We of this day should do no less than did 
our predecessors during the Civil War when 
the voting right was extended to include the 
soldiers serving in the field. Applicable to- 
day as they were then are the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Governor Poland when, in urging 
the general assembly to make provision for 
soldier voting, he said: 

“Tam fully confident that it is in the power 
of the legislature to frame a law, which while 
it will secure the State to all reasonable ex- 
tent against frauds and abuse, will also secure 
to the citizen soldiers a privilege which it is 
ungenerous to deny, and which can, in all 
soundness of convincing argument, be urged 
and claimed as a right. They are rendering 
high service to the country * * * They 
have gone from among the sovereign people, 
intelligent freemen, constituent elements of 
the government, to contend for a cause in 
which they have a personal interest, and to 
maintain principles which, when the contest 
is finally closed, will affect them in common 
with all the rest, and are fully entitled to the 
privilege of exercising this right.” 

Proceeding, therefore, in accord with the 
sentiments I have expressed above, diligent 
preliminary study was given to this particular 
problem. I asked the commission to codify 
the election laws, created by the general 
assembly in the regular session of 1943, to 
make a thorough study of existing law. 

I further instructed the commission to 
recommend amendments necessary to make 
adequate provision whereby the fact of serv- 
ice in the armed forces would be no bar to 
the exercise of the full voting privilege. It 
was and is my desire to have made available 
to those in the armed forces from Vermont 
the same privilege available to those who will 
be able to enter the polling booth on election 
day. 

This study was undertaken. Recommen- 
dations were submitted to me. I thereupon 
conferred not only with the commission but 
with the lieutenant governor, the speaker 
of the house, and the legislative draftsmen. 
The result of those studies and conferences 
was yesterday placed in a proposed bill form 
before the members of the house and senate 
committees of this body named by the presi- 
dent of the senate and the speaker of the 
house. The results of their deliberations are 
before you in the form of a bill for your con- 
sideration and action. 

At the time this message was sent to the 
printer final Federal action had yet to be 
taken on the soldier vote bill. The confer- 
ence report was still to be acted upon by the 
two houses of Congress. 

I have had copies of the conference report 
made available to you. I am informed that 
either the bill upon which the conferees have 
agreed will become law or Public Law, No. 712, 








enacted by the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
Will remain in force. 

The proposed legislation before the Con- 
gress would appear to protect the rights of 
the States. I believe, therefore, that there 
should be definite authorization for the use 
of a Federal ballot 

A provision to that effect, secti 
incorporated in the bill presented to 
committees on yesterday 

By virtue of such a provision in our law, 
every possible advantage will be extended to 
those serving in the armed forces I 
think of no greater service to the bra\ 
and wome who wear the uniform < 
country than a unanimous vote upon 
proposals. 

Now I wish to speak of the se 
problem to be placed before you t 
to the pressing need for increased financial 
aid to towns by the State to combat an acute 
teacher shortage. 

Presently new c 
the fall term will be made with the teachers 
in the various Vermont localities. Experi- 
ence of the past year indicates that unless 
greater inducement can be offered to the in- 
dividual teachers many will accept, ¢ 
should not be criticized if they do acce} 
more lucrative positions in their profession 
in our neighboring States or in industry 
either at home or abroad. Unless corrective 
measures are taken, this shortage will con- 
tinue to grow more critical during, and for 
some years after the war. Our normal school 
enrollments moreover are greatly reduced. 
This means that fewer teachers will be avail- 
able from Vermont. Other States from which 
Vermont has been accustomed to secure be- 
ginners have no oversupply. 

Low salaries paid to Vermont teachers is 
the chief reason why girls do not wish to 
enter normal schools. They can secure 
much or more in other occupations which 
require less preparation. 

Vermont's 269 school districts pay about 
83 percent of the total cost of education—a 
much higher percentage than in the average 
State. Furthermore, man_ towns are now 
taxing local property to the limit. Our State 
government pays only about half the per- 
centage of the total cost of education as does 
the average State. Yet Vermont ranks to- 
ward the middle of the States of the Union 
in per capita wealth and per capita income. 

Provision should be made now to incfrease 
the financial assistance given to the towns 
by the State and thus, so far as practicable, 
further assist them to meet the emergency 
which exists today. This can be done by 
increasing the amount made available per 
equated pupil from $16.50, as voted by the 
last regular session of the general assem- 
bly, to $20. 

The appropriation for such an increase in 
the rate per equated pupil will require an 
additional appropriation of $182,000. This 
amount can be made available from our sur- 
plus funds without disturbing ex'sting 
budgets or requiring additional taxes. 
Whether on consideration you wish to go 
further than this is a matter for your deter- 
mination. 

The friendly woods and 
Green Mountains are cherished memorie 
the heart of many a young Verm 
in the service of his country. 

So that, while on furlough 
may the more readily en} 
as our woods and streams 
that legislation be enacted wi! 
war’s duration, hunting and 
eges will be made available 
in the armed forces without co 

There is now before the Cong 
legislation sponsored by one of the 
veterans’ organizations that appears 
its beneficial provisions, to anticipa 
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of the problems which will be encount 
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stream 
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by veterans of the present war when they 
leave the service of our country. 

It is my understanding that the particular 
legislation to which I have reference, among 
other benefits, authorizes appropriations for 
adequate hospital facilities to cope with any 
casualty load that may arise; for the speedy 
settlement of claims by those who have been 
disabled in their country’s service, as well 
as extending aid to them in the period of 
rehabilitation and relocation after their dis- 
charge. 

The principles involved in this so-called 
G. I. bill of rights appear to be such as to 
commend the measure to our attention and 
to enlist our support. 

We are primarily interested in the welfare 
of these young men now serving throughout 
the globe. These are your boys. Be proud 
of them. Thank God for them, and live up 
to them! 

I wish to speak to you briefly about the 
flood control controversy concerning which 
so much has been written both in Vermont 
and metropolitan newspapers since last the 
general assembly was in regular session. 

As Governor of Vermont, a sovereign State, 
the encroachment by the centralized Federal 
Government on the rights, prerogatives, and 
domain of the State have caused me consider- 
able concern. In general, this same feeling 
is shared, I know, by a majority of chief 
executives of our sister States. 

Here in Vermont, however, in the West 
River Valley, we have had a specific example 
that has brought this whole subject into the 
foreground. 

The Federal, so-called Omnibus Flood 
Control Law of 1936 provided for Federal- 
State cooperation. This act provided that 
the State and the localities benefited by a 
flood-control project should acquire and pay 
for the lands and rights needed, that the 
Federal Government should pay the construc- 
tion costs, and that the States should take 
over and operate it after completion. It 
also authorized two or more States to enter 
joint agreements or compacts involving flood 
control and to submit such compacts to 
Congress for approval. 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut thereupon instituted a 
careful and exhaustive study of their com- 
mon flood-control problems. A definite pro- 
gram to prevent floods by the construction of 
ficod control dams in strategic locations was 
the purpose of the four-state compact which 
resulted. This compact was ratified by the 
legislatures of all four States and was sub- 
mitted to the Congress for an approval which 
was never forthcoming. 

In its stead, the basic policy of the 1936 
law was abruptly changed by the Barkley 
amendment of 1938. The latter was an 
Administration sponsored device the effect 
ot which, by giving the Federal Government 
full authority to acquire sites and build dams 
wherever it wished, was and is to exclude 
Vermont, and every other sovereign State, 
from having any voice in determining what 
may be done within its borders. 

Under existing Federal law, therefore, the 
Federal Government can come into Vermont, 
prepared to spend not the $5,000,000 origi- 
nally proposed but $36,000,000 to erect not a 
flood control but a multipurpose dam at this 
West Dummerston site and in the process 
not only inundate the land byt destroy the 
agriculture, commerce, and industry of the 
area. It can do this without the State being 
consulted or having any voice in the matter. 
It can do the same thing not only at West 
Dummerston but elsewhere in the State. 

The basic law, permitting such a situation 
to .exist, I believe, is wrong. Only by a 
change in this basic law can the States re- 
capture that which has been surrendered to 
the central government. In pursuing this 
belief, the cooperation of our fellow com- 
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| pact States has not only been enlisted but 


assured; appearances have been made before 
congressional committees. Conferences and 
correspondence has been had with Vermont’s 
delegation in the Congress and positive ac- 
tion there has been taken designed to 
amend existing law and thereby restore to 
the States the rights which are theirs. 

There is an inherent danger in this whole 
situation of which we should all be aware; 
if the central government can take one 
resource of the State, it ultimately can take 
not only oné? it can take all. If it can take 
water it can and will take and direct the 
use of land; and land is our greatest natural 
resource. 

I bring this matter to your attention in the 
expectation that it may be your pleasure, by 
proper resolution, to place the general assem- 
bly on record in respect to this particular 
subject. 

The need for action on the matters to 
which I have referred in the foregoing is 
apparent. There are many other subjects, 
not of an emergency nature, that could be 
considered at this special session but, the 
great majority of these will not suffer if left 
for action by the next regular session of the 
general assembly. 

I know that many of you have been put 
to personal inconvenience to attend this 
special session. I appreciate wholeheartedly 
the spirit in which you have convened to 
consider these_important matters. 

The inconveniences experienced by us, 
however, are minor when compared to the 
sacrifices which are being made by the men 
in our armed forces, and it is in their interest 
that we meet today. 

Our major efforts should continue to be 
devoted to the strengthening of the demo- 
cratic way they are fighting to preserve. We 
can do no less. 


LT a 


Baruch’s Bonus for Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Baruch’s Bonus for Big Busi- 
ness,” by Addison Steele, from the Pro- 
gressive, for March 13, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Barvucn’'s Bonus For Bia BUSINESS 
(By Addison Steele) 


In case anyone has wondered, it is now clear 
that big businessmen of the country will not 
be selling apples on street corners as a reward 
for their wartime “sacrifices.” Barney Baruch, 
late of Wall Street, his helper, John Hancock, 
presentlf of Wall Street, R. F. C. head Jesse 
Jones, Will Clayton, the world’s biggest cotton 
merchant, and Jimmy Byrnes will see to that. 

These gentlemen have just arranged that 
the lion’s share of the war-created wealth of 
the Nation is to be turned over to a handful 
of major corporations. The veterans, the peo- 
ple, little business, and the American system 
of competitive enterprise can take a licking 
while Standard Oil, Alcoa, United States Steel, 
du Pont, and a few others reap the major 
post-war financial benefits. 








The blueprint for all these good things fog 
corporate wealth is the recently released Ba. 
ruch-Hancock report, and the tool chosen tg 
insure the result is Will Clayton, the new Sur. 
plus Property Administrator. 


THOSE GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


The Government in the course of the war 
has spent $15,000,000,000 for wartime produc- 
tion; $15,000,000,000 buys a lot of plants and 
equipment. 

This money has been spent on plants that 
for the most part are being run by private 
industries to produce war materials. Far, far 
too many of them are managed by a few com- 
panies, since 70 percent of all Government 
construction contracts is under the control of 
100 corporations. 

Not all of these plants can be used after the 
war. Some, as for example, the munitions 
factories, will be unnecessary the day we have 
no use for an extra thousand 16-inch guns, 
But most of them—the Baruch report esti- 
mates about $10,000,000,000 worth—can pro- 
duce peacetime products. Synthetic rubber 
aluminum, magnesium, and airplanes are only 
a few of the examples. 

The question of who is going to get that 
$10,000,000,000 worth of plants and equip- 
ment and how much is to be paid for them 
has agitated Washington for months. War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes asked Mr. 
Baruch for the answers and the result is the 
Baruch-Hancock report 


SELLING OUT TO CORPORATIONS 


It is obvious that whoever controls the dis- 
position of the Government plants controls 
the economic future of the country. These 
plants can be shut down to keep them out of 
competition with private industries or they 
can be run to provide jcbs for thousands of 
people. The can be turned over to a handful 
of businesses to benefit a few companies 
under eastern financial control or they can 
be sold to small businesses scattered through- 
out the country. 

What ought to be done is clear. The Gov- 
ernment should get fair value for what it 
sells. It should keep title to the plants and 
lease their operation so that if the operators 
violate the antitrust laws or profiteer exces- 
sively, the leases can be canceled. It should 
keep yardstick plants in every important in- 
dystry to maintain a measure of reasonable 
profits. In determining the prices to be 
charged and the plants to be shut down, 
it should encourage businesses scattered 
throughout the country. 

The Baruch report categorically rejects 
every one of these objectives. It demands 
less Government in business and then pro- 
poses a “financial kit” offering different spe- 
cial favors to business. Its sole “concession” 
to small business is the inclusion of the At- 
torney General on an advisory board of 13 
It rejects the notion of regional development 
and specifically refuses to give added bidding 
opportunities to small business. 

It rejects the yardstick control entirely, and 
shrinks in horror at the thought of any Gov- 
emment competition with such outrageous 
monpolies as the Aluminum Co. of America 
It rejects the leasing method, thus abandon- 
ing all control of the manner in which the 
plants will be used. It rejects every con- 
ceivable proposal to steer the property out of 
the hands of the 100 ruling corporations and 
as a matter of course rejects all proposals to 
prevent these corporations from shutting 
down and junking any plant that might af- 
ford competition. 

One industrialist, worried about post-war 
competition with his own business, recently 
said of a Government plant which he man- 
aged: “When this war is over, I am going to 
take the roof off that Government plant and 
let the rain come in.” The Baruch report 1S 
wholly in accord with this philosophy. 

To insure that only the few would benefit 
from the property disposition, Director Byrnes 
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mated the R. F. C. to administer the 
ram and the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
Will C to be in charge. The 
C. has been ladling out the United States 
iry to big corporations for 12 years and 
ty of experience in giving away some- 
for nothing. Clayton, a Jesse Jones 
who contributed $10,000 to the Liberty 
rue in 1936 and supported the Associ ited 
*s, i ne of the slickest and most re- 
1 in the Government. 


fayton, 


LAVEN FOR BIG BUSINESS 


he Baruch report barely mentions veter- 

It gives their problems approximately 

in a 100-page report, promises them 

each community will have a booth at 

which they can learn their rights, and gives 

a work director, with vague and un- 

fied duties. Washington observers don’t 

ve that veterans wiil get much from a 

gram consisting of little more than Bar- 
ney’s comfort stations. 

Press comment has varied. The big-busi- 
néss press, including David Lawrence and the 
Washington Times-Herald, have praised the 
report for its “sound conservatism.” Labor, 
publication of the railroad brotherhoods, 

scribes the report as “Business’ idea of 
heaven,” and notes that business pressure 

ups “have been given everything they have 
had the nerve to demand.” James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, has 
written to President Roosevelt tha* under the 
Baruch report his organization sees “the peace 
being won by the money changers.” 

Congress should throw out the Baruch- 
Hancock report and start all over again. 


Address at Moultrie, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
me before a congressional committee 
and the public at Moultrie, Ga., March 
16, 1944: 


My friends, I have not come to intrude 
upon your plans nor to interfere with your 
preparations. I have come, however, to evi- 
dence by my presence my deep appreciation 
of your steadfast loyalty and my gratitude to 
the people who have repeatedly bestowed 
upon me the honor of representing them in 
the Congrc~s of the United States. How well 
I hve met every responsibility and discharged 
every duty, my record must be my witness. 

We are assembled during one of the most 
fearful periods of all time. Practically the 
whole world is at war. The roar of cannon, 
the whine of fiying missiles and falling 
bcmbs, the shrieks of agony and the groans 
of death fill the air wherever fighting man 
meets fighting man. The whole face of the 
earth is drenched with human blood. 

All over the world our sons are in deadly 
conflict with our enemies. Young and im- 
mature as they are, they are pitted against 
the best trained and most experienced mili- 
tary machine ever assembled. These boys are 
fighting their way up the frozen slopes of 
Italian mountains, foot by foot, driving the 
entrenched enemy ahead of them on their 
way to the Eternal City and the conquest of 
Italy. Others are fighting in the swamps and 
jungles of the Southwest Pacific, driving the 
enemy back island by island on their way to 
Tckio and the 


: defeat of the land of the 
Rising Sun. 


Still others fly over fortress 





Europe destroying the arsenals of the enemy, 
laying waste his cities and his sources of 
supply. In China our sons carry the war 
directly against the invading horde, driving 
them from the lands of our eastern ally. 
Everywhere, all over the world, American boys 
are engaged in the fight for freedom. Thou- 
sands of these boys already have given their 
lives in the struggle against tyranny and 
oppression. Thousands more will give their 
lives, for they still must face the ordeal of 
invasion Thousands, too, are being re- 
turned, maimed and wounded, to find their 
place anew in our domestic economy 

friends, our primary obligation is to 

boys. We must support them with all of the 
resources of the Nation—material, moral, and 
spiritual. We must win this war as quickly 
as possible, whatever the cost, whatever the 
material sacrifice, in order that we may bring 
our sons back home to us with a minimum 
loss of life and limb. I have supported the 
war effort of our Government in all its 
phases. I never have criticized the conduct 
of the war and I do not criticize it now. 
Considering our unpreparedness in the be- 
ginning and the disaster at Pearl Harbor, we 
have made incredible progress against the 
enemy on land, at sea, and in the air. Since 
seizing the offensive our boys have known 
neither retreat nor defeat. They continue 
on the march toward ultimate victory 

While I have full faith and confidence in 
our leadership on the fighting front, it is 
with deep regret that I must say that the 
conduct of domestic affairs on the home front 
has not been such as to meet with my whole- 
hearted approval. While our sons face the 
tyranny of despotism and the oppression of 
conquest abroad, here at home we are con- 
fronted with the tyranny of dictatorship and 
the oppression of bureaucracy The New 
World planners have come a long way during 
recent years. They have acquired constantly 
increasing authority over the affairs of our 
people and our private industry. Congres- 
sional grants of power have been enlarged by 
administrative interpretation and used to 
bring the people under a government of men 
rather than a government of law 

The great economic principles underlying 
our success as a people and a Nation have 
been freedom of enterprise and individual 
initiative. These principles made us ingen- 
ious and inventive at home and invincible 
abroad. We were unassailable so long as we 
held steadfast to them. 

Our farmers, once the Nation’s most in- 
dependent individualists, have lost much of 
their erstwhile independence. They are now 
subjected to the snooping operations of a 
vast horde of bureaucratic agents who swarm 
over the land like a plague of parasites suck- 
ing the lifeblood of their tax-ridden hosts. 
They have virtually lost control of their own 
agricultural operations. They are so com- 
pletely regimented that bureaucrats dictate 
the number of acres they may sow, the kind 
and quantity of crops they may grow, and 
the price at which they may sell. They are 
charged with being the stumbling block in 
the war effort, or as being interested only 
in profits, and with responsibility for such 
inflation as we have had. They are sub- 
jected to concerted effort to make scape- 
goats out of them and to be sent off to the 
mountains as sacrificial burnt offerings. The 
truth is that the farmers of America never 
have asked for anything but fair treatment. 
It is not unreasonable that they should want 
the dollar they get out of their crops to buy 
as much of the goods and services they are 
compelled to buy as the dollar they are com- 
pelled to put into their crops. It is not dis- 
loyal that they should want their dollars 
stabilized the same as the dollars of the in- 
dustrial workers are stabilized. They can- 
not understand why their dollar should be 
cheap when the prices of things they must 
buy are dear, and dear when the prices of 
things they must buy are cheap. They do 


protest, and they have the right to protest, 


against being burned at th 
of their own souls 

There are no people in 
loyal than the farmers of 
their forefathers who fought for a1 
American independence 
pendence which they 
cniy place on God's 
blades of grass 
only one 
place wher nature pi 
as the fruit 
troy the farm and there 
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Our farmers are partial 
they must become completely 
multiplied strength of 
little, that adds 
should like to see every farmer 
identify himself with the Ge 
Bureau Federation headed by our 
neighbor, Lynwood Wingate. I wit 
figh recently conducted by him t 
brought about the change of the program 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
peanuts. While he did not get all he de- 
manded, he was able to get an increase of $10 
per ton in the price of peanuts, and that 
means millions of dollars to the 
produce peanuts 

I do not contend that war may not ha\ 
necessitated some program of equitable ai 
tribution of our resources; but I ¢ i 
that to live in a state of regimented cha 
is to live in slavery. Bureaucratic domina- 
tion and dictatorship is not something new 
It was old when the Pharaohs were building 
the pyramids and is today the outworn mode 
of a dead past. Thomas Jefferson knew the 
dangers of autocratic rule by a bureaucracy 
drunk with power. He stated his views in 
these words: 

“An elected despotism was not the govern- 
ment we fought for but one which should 
not only be founded on true free principles, 
but in which the powers of government 
should be so divided and balanced among 
general bodies of magistracy as that no one 
could transcend their legal ] 
being effectually checked and rest 
the others.” 

My friends, love of country I 
clusive property of the bureaucra 
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of government we have if they have lived 
under it in America long enough to know its 
blessings. 

There was a line recently used in a docu- 
ment called the Manifesto on British Lib- 
erty. This manifesto was written by mem- 
bers of different political parties in British 
public life who desire to restore and see per- 
petuated the spirit of individual liberty and 
responsibility which characterized not only 
Britain's period of greatness, but which has 
characterized the nobility, the lofty purpose, 
and the courageous sacrifices, which have 
marked the pathway of the United States of 
America for 150 years. The line in that man- 
ifesto is one which has been true through- 
out all history. It was true in the days of 
man's dawning consciousness. It was true 
when the taskmasters were driving the slaves 
to the building of the pyramids. It was true 
when Rome fell, and it is true in this day of 
peril and conflict Let me quote it to you: 
“Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” i 

Let me say to you what George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson and every great states- 
man in our history knew—that is—that there 
is only one depository of compiete govern- 
mental power which power does not corrupt 
and that depository is in the people. Thomas 
Jefferson said: ‘“‘No government can continue 
good but in the control of the people.” 

Just the minute that great power, vast 
control, adulation, and an avalanche of hon- 


ors come to any man, if it is too long con- 
tinued, it does something to him. That is 
what these wise men meant when they said: 


“Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

My friends, we must win this war. All 
that our heroic forbears fought for, bled for, 
died for, sacrificed for, worked for, is in the 
balance. All that posterity could hope for 
isin the balance. We stand in the awful spot 
between the sacrifices of those who have gone 
before us and the sacrifices of those who are 
to come after us and we in this day and gen- 
eration have the terrible. the awful, task of 
deciding whether the blood and sacrifice of 
our forbears was in vain and at the same time 


whether the sacrifices of those who shall 
come after us shall be in vain. It is our task 
in our day and generation to protect the 


heritage which has been handed down to us, 
heritage of liberty; the heritage of a 
preat, rich, resourceful! country; the heritage 
of the Bill of Rights; the heritage of spiritual 
and cultural progress and the opportunity 
to continue that progress Only in doing 
that can we contribute to the spiritual and 
cultural progress of the other peoples of the 
world. Let me say to you that it is only a 
sound, solvent, free America that can help 
the other peoples of the world at all. Only a 
scund, solvent, free America can hold aloft 
the beacon of liberty to light the way of other 
nations and other peoples back to sanity, 
peece, and progress. 

It is only a sound, solvent, free America 
that can have the strength to uphold hu- 
manity’s ideals in the doubtful days which 
are bound to follow this awful conflict. Only 
a sound, solvent, free America can help to 
compose the terrible hatred, can help to mini- 
mize the plagues, and help repair the de- 
struction wrought in this mad orgy of war. 

My friends, I said that I have not been able 
to give my wholehearted approval to the con- 
duct of public affairs on the home front. I 
will tell you why. I have not been able to 
give approval to the labor policy of the ad- 
ministration. I think it has been a disgrace 
to the Nation. I have condemned the collu- 
sion between the administration and large 
groups of our people that has led to strikes 
while our sons have been fighting and dying. 
I have condemned the collusion that has pil- 
laged the public purse and penalized the 
right of any citizen to work. No one should 


the 
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have the right to claim privileges greater 
than those to which our soldiers are entitled. 
If one of our soldiers shculd strike for smok- 
ing privileges in the midst of battle, or lay 
down his gun because he does not like his 
commanding Officer, or leave his battalion be- 
cause he thinks his pay is not adequate, he 
would be court martialed and shot. 

I have protested against the prosecution of 
so-called social reforms under the cloak of 
war. I have resisted with all my might and 
power the effort to federalize the Nation and 
everything that is in it. I do not want our 
womanhood nationalized and made public 
property. I do not want our little children 
stripped of parental care and made the wards 
of government. I want to preserve the home. 
I want to preserve the institutions that our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers established. 
I have protested against the effort to make a 
melting pot of the South and I have resisted 
the campaign to mongrelize our people. 

I have defended the sovereignty of the 
States and upheld the doctrine of home rule 
and self-determinism. I do not want to see 
the rights of the States and the liberties of 
the people fed into the greedy maw of the 
general government. 

My friends, we must keep the covenant 
which the founding fathers made with des- 
tiny. The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
never must be exchanged for glittering prom- 
ises of new-world-order makers. 

There must be no vested interest in this 
gigantic struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. Our Nation’s danger must not be 
exploited by any individual, class, or group 
for the gains of profit or power. 

There can be no picket line in the victory 
line. 

A strike against producticn 
against victory. 

Whenever the workers on the home front 
throw down their tools they are inviting our 
soldiers to throw down their guns. Disrupted 
industry means disrupted prcduction. Dis- 
rupted production means delayed deliveries. 
Delayed deliveries mean defeats and defeats 
mean slavery and death. 

Strikes and all other causes of disruption 
and delay in the production of machines and 
munitions are no longer within the realm of 
social reform or political consideration. They 
imperil every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. They imperil all the men, women, 
and children in all the other nations, either 
those now subjugated by the dictators or 
those who are fighting with us to stop this 
slaughter of the despots. 

Only a strong, united, producing America 
can win this war. 

My friends, I plead not for self or party, 
but for America. When our sons of glory 
come marching home I want them to find the 
same strong, virile America which they left 
when they went to war to fight for its preser- 
vation. I do not want to see our govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people completely uprooted and utterly 
destroyed. I want to see the Southern 
States of this Union emerge from the status 
of a conquered province. I do not want to 
see the South longer treated as a guinea pig 
for the experimentations of the New World 
builders. I do not want to see it made longer 
to serve as the tail of its own political kite. 
I want to see it stand on its own feet and 
fight for its own existence and for the preser- 
vation of its own civilization. What has been 
done and what is being done to it now by its 
supposed friends is no less iniquitous than 
the outrages it was compelled to suffer dur- 
ing the carpet-bag rule of the last century at 
the hands of its confessed foes. 

When the two-thirds rule governing the 
nomination of Democratic Party candidates 
for Presidency and Vice Presidency was abro- 
gated, the South completely lost its power in- 
dependently to influence national party af- 


is a strike 


















thirds rule be reenacted and that the pe 
responsible for the life of the Democ: 
Party and for the victories it has won be 
given some voice in the election of candidates 
for whom they are expected to vote. Let 

the demand be made upon candidates f . 
Presidency and Vice Presidency before ? 
convention is held that they make disclosu 

of their attitude toward the proposal t 

enact this two-thirds’ rule. Here is pre- 

sented an opportunity to improve an 

happy relationship that needs to be impr 

for this business of the tail wagging the « 

has already continued too long. 

My friends, let me say in conclusion + 
every consideration must be subordinated to 
the task of winning the war. Only a st 
united, producing America can win it. Onl; 
that unity which is practical and productive 
can win it. Unity is not merely a sl 
it is not an empty phrase; it is intellige 
cooperation translated into action. 

No matter how bravely our soldiers fight 
this war cannot be won unless we mak 
productive forces efficient and energetic be- 
yond anything we have ever attempted. It 
is for us in the United States of Am«¢ 
to say whether the future shall hold onl; 
tears and toil and taxes, or whether it shall 
glow with hope, progress, and prosperity 

It is for us in the United States of America 
to say whether or not the cause of liberty 
shall be betrayed by selfishness and gr« 
indolence and indifference, or whether w 
shall prove ourselves worthy of the great 
heritage of freedom and culture which « 
forefathers sacrificed and bled to give us 

My friends, it rests upon us and America 
to say whether ours shall be an elective 
despotism, which was not the government 
our fathers fought for, or a government 
founded on true, free principles; a govern- 
ment in which power shall be so divided a1 
balanced as that none can transcend thei 
legal limits without being effectually checked 
and restored by the owners. 

Finally, my fellow citizens, it rests upon 
us here at home to determine whether thoss 
heroic men fighting on the far-flung batt! 
fronts shall suffer and die in vain, betrayed 
by their own people behind the lines, 
whether with our help they shall win a vic- 
tory so decisive and conclusive that Amer! 
may help to write an enduring peace. 

We must, if necessary, give all we ha\ 

We must spare no effort; we must shrink 
no sacrifice; we must hesitate at no task | 
win this war. 

It is we who must preserve freedom, assure 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity, a 
guarantee for all the world that the free 
spirit of mankind shall not be destroyed, th 
the glory of the stars that stud the firmamen 


£ 

fairs. The abrogation of this rule puts ¥ 
the hands of a single Northern State ( 
rarely goes Democratic, power to outvote a I 
half dozen Southern States that neve; I 
any other way. It is true that the South : 
still vote in national elections, but only 
candidates chosen by others. So long a 
South submits to this, a single Northern 
State in the politically doubtful column and 
with only a handful of people will continue 
to receive governmental favors far in ex 
of those received by a half dozen Sou 
States with large populations. It w 
mean that a single State in the North t 
rarely goes Democratic will continue to be the 
recipient of governmental favors far exceed. 
ing those bestowed upon the entire Sou 
It will mean that the South will continu: 
be the Lazarus of its own party and the step 
child of the Nation. 

Now is the time for the South to make 
itself heard. A national election is ahs ] 
of us. Let the Governors, the national com- ! 
mitteemen, party organizations, and ot s 
in the Southern States demand of the na- 
tional nominating convention that the two- 
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ghall continue the joy and comfort of those 
who love truth, render justice, and worship 
God; that the toll that liberty takes from 
hearts that bleed and break in her cause shall 
pot have been taken in vain. 





Discussions on Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monaay, March 20, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has just been brought to my attention a 
most interesting booklet describing a pro- 
gram that has recently been inaugurated 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Because of its very na- 
ture I consider it rather a duty to give 
my reactions to the basic thinking that 
inspired this work. 

The gap that has existed for too many 
years between the individual Congress- 
man and his constituents has been like a 
plague tousall. Too rarely do the think- 
ing people of the Nation pay much at- 
tention to their Government and those 
who represent them in the legislative 
branch. 

The United States Chamber has re- 
cently issued a booklet entitled, “Wanted: 
Men Who Know.” This interesting docu- 
ment proposes a Nation-wide series of 
lecture discussions on free enterprise. It 
frankly raises the question of whether or 
not the American business leader under- 
stands what he is supporting in a system 
that has been given many high-sounding 
terms. 

I can think of nothing more funda- 
mentally sound in this period of war than 
to rekindle in the hearts and min of 
Americans the fact that they are the re- 
cipients of a system, term it what you 
will, that has provided us with the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever 
known, the flexible qualities that we have 
seen in the past few years of swinging 
from peacetime to concentrated wartime 
production, and with all of these preserv- 
ing jealously the rights of freemen. 

I want to commend here the farsight- 
ed, sound thinking that prompted the 
creation of this program. Its benefits 
will be recorded in a strengthening of our 
free political institutions, in raising the 
standard of sound public thinking, and in 
placing in the minds of the people a 
warmer and deeper respect for repre- 
sentative government and its place in a 
free country. 

The first series of programs of this no- 
ture was sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles and was con- 
ducted at Olympia, Wash. Those who 
participated were high in their praise of 
the good resulting from the meetings. 

It is refreshing to learn that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States is 
fostering free enterprise discussions 
throughout the Nation. There could be 
no more opportune time for the promo- 

tion of such a movement. 


le 
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The A B C’s of Post-War Taxation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a post- 
war tax committee has been set up by 
Minority Leader JoE—E MarTINn to draft a 
post-war tax program for the Nation. 
Anticipating the day when the Republi- 
can Party will once more have control of 
the Congress and assume the responsi- 
bility of post-war problems, this com- 
mittee has been set up to make a thor- 
ough study of the tax situation, to plan a 
post-war tax program that will insure a 
sound and prosperous national economy, 
and to prepare recommendations to pre- 
sent to the next Congress. It is felt that 
simplification of the present tax muddle 
is necessary, and that a return must be 
made to sound tax principles. 

In recent years the taxing power has 
been used too often for punitive purposes 
rather than for revenue purposes. Our 
post-war-tax policy and tax program will 
determine whether new industries aris- 
ing out of the war will be permitted to 
develop by encouraging the investment 
of risk capital. Business and industrial 
expansion must be the chief aim of a 
post-war-tax program in order to pre- 
vent another era of unemployment. As 
a member of this Post-War-Tax Com- 
mittee, I realize the committee has been 
given a tough assignment. 

The people of the Nation, as well as 
the Members of Congress should be in- 
terested in the fundamentals of taxa- 
tion. We need information on this sub- 
ject because taxation affects the lives, 
the standard of living, the opportunities 
for jobs of all the people. It will deter- 
mine the future of America. I am there- 
fore including in my remarks a copy of 
an editorial by James H. McGraw, Jr., 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., because I consider the editorial 
covers the A BC of post-war taxation, 
and really gives a thumbnail sketch of 
the fundamentals of a tax program. 
This editorial on taxation deserves study 
and serious thought by every Member of 
the Congress, in both House and Senate. 
I consider it the best and clearest exposi- 
tion of the theory of taxation, in short 
form, that I have ever seen. It is the 
alpha and omega of taxation expressed 
in simple language. I recommend 
thoughtful consideration: 

[From the Washington Post of March 

16, 1944] 
OUR PRESENT TAX SYSTEM WILL KILL POST-WAR 
JOBS 

There are three principal ways of making a 
living. First, getting on someone's pay roll. 

About three out of four of us fall in this 
group; we are jobholders. 

Second, lending one’s savings to business 
enterprises. Millions of us get some income, 
large or small, by lending our savings, di- 
rectly as in stocks and bonds, or indirectly 
through such channels as insurance com- 


panies and banks. We are suppliers of loan 
capital. 


» 4¥ 
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ing or helping to start a busi- 
rprise. About one out of four of 
us has his own business e1 prise, and 





Third 
ness ente 


start 


ver 


seVe- 











eral millions of us are part owners of busi- 
ness € rises. Those of us who go > 
bu rselves and those of us who 
are pal of enterprises are job m: 

The number of men who attempt to make 
their living in whole or in part by starting 
new businesses or by expanding old ones de- 
pends upon the outlook for profits. When 
the outlook for profits improves, thousands 
of new jobs open up and thousands of men 
go to work; and, as men go to work, every- 
bedy benefits 

When the prospect for profits is bad, the 


demand for labor, capital, and raw materis 
irc It may be roughly 
improvement in the pr 
$1,000,000,000 raises th 


estimated that 
spect for profits « 


e amount of wages f 





labor anywhere from two to five billion d 
lars. In other words, for every $1 of p i 
$2 to $5 of wages is created for job holder 


One of the prin 


ipal factors in the outlook 


for profits is the amount and the kind of 
taxes. After the war the Federal Govern- 
ment will need to raise each year about $20 
000,000,000 in taxe hree times the am 
required before the war and six times 





amount required in the twenties 











Obviously, the bigger the tax needs, the 
greater the danger that the Government will 
discourage enterprise and diminish the 
number of jobs, after the wi That's wl 
is so important for every American to under- 
stand the part that taxes play in determini ; 
the level of employment. 

Our present tax system is full of needless 


complexities—a source of confusion and de- 


sp% In fact, it would seem alm as if 
our tax laws had been written for the pur- 
pose of making private enterprise unworkab! 
When the war is over there must be a thor- 
ouch reform of our entire tax system 


The tax syst 
the broader 


em should be coordintaed with 


objectives of monetary and fiscal 
policy. Federal, State, and local tax pi es 
should be integrated as to principles and 
objectives. 

Taxes play too important a role in our total 
economic life to ignore the adverse conse- 
quences of unrelated and inconsistent } - 
cies of different taxing jurisdictions. The fol- 
lowing reform n ires are needed 

Make all taxes apparent, n < l 
Taxes should be levied, in the main, d 
upon individuals so that each of us will know 
how much our Government is costing him 


Repeal the tax-exempt privilege for all new 
securities issued by all governmental juris- 
dictions Elimina se (hidden) taxes 


which place a 
sons with lowe $ so as to encoul 
greater consumption and provide an expand 
market for our vast industrial capacity 

Rely upon the personal income tax as the 
main source of revenue, with broad co" 
but reduce the upper range of 
tax rates to a maximum of perhaps 


rtionate burden on pe 


r incom 


personal ins 


oO or ¢ 


percent, so that risk-taking and job-making 
investments will be encouraged 

Coordinate cor} n and individual in- 
come taxes so as t d double tax i 
and impediments to ri Full cre 
should be given to st for all corpo- 





rate income taxes paid 








Repeal the excess-profits tax so t - 
try can use this “seed money” f cre 
peacetime jobs. The excess-profi x V 
destroy all incentive to do a larger volume 
business than in 1939, since it ¢ ppropr 
virtually all increase in profits above the level 
of 1939. 

Encourage formation of new enterprises by 
allowing tax exempti for a period of 5 


years. Provide for averaging of incomes over 


@ period of years, in order to remove discrim- 
ination against those with irregular incom 
and those who take risks of loss ip business 


i ventures. 
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Reform tax administration to simplify 
forms and procedures, to broaden the scope 
of enforcement, and to encourage the spirit 
of fairness. 





Develop United States Mineral Resources 
First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. W. L. Batt, Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board, delivered an 
address in New York City, in which he 
advocated extensive imports of minerals 
from South America, because he con- 
tended that the war demands have vir- 
tually exhausted mining resources in the 
United States. 

During the war, the State of Idaho has 
contributed vast quantities of critical 
and strategic minerals, including tung- 
sten and mercury, and it is pertinent to 
observe that domestic mineral deposits 
offer almost unlimited potential develop- 
ment. 

Gov. C. A. Bottolfsen, of Idaho, has 
criticised the proposals now being made 
to give preference to imports at the ex- 
pense of our own production. It is likely 
that a national policy will soon be for- 
mulated in reference to raw materials 
for the post-war period. Therefore, I 
am submitting the views outlined in a 
letter by Governor Bottolfsen, in which 
he contends that the development of our 
our mineral resources should take prece- 


dence: 
STATE OF Ipano, 
Botse, March 14, 1944. 
Hon. Henry DworsHak, 
Represeniative, Second District 


of Idaho, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN DworsHAK: I have 
your letter uncer date of March 7 in which 
you enclose a letter you have received from 
Mr. W. L. Batt, vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, under date of March 3. With 
Mr. Batt’s letter was enclosed a copy of an 
advance release of the War Production Board 
in which appears the text of an address by 
Mr. Batt made on February 23, 1944, before 
the Bond Club in New York City under the 
title “Peace and Foreign Trade.” In this out- 
line and also in the letter Mr. Batt attempts 
to justify the policy he proposes to close 
down existing mines and to build up a stock 
pile reserve by purchasing metals from our 
South American neighbors. 

I presume that Mr. Batt’s policy is in line 
With the so-called “good neighbor” program 
now being advanced, and I wish to emphasize 
again that Idaho is vigorously opposed to 
such a destructive proposal. As I stated in 
my former letter to you, Idaho’s producing 
mines—and there are several—have ore bod- 
ies blocked out which guarantee production 
of the present high-production record for 
from 50 to 100 years. It so happens also that 
mining is Idaho's third largest industry at 
the present time and we certainly are opposed 
to a theory of government which destroys an 
industry so important to our State, 

May I call your attention also to the fact 
that in Idaho we have a vast mineral area— 
6,000,000 acres—laigely unexplored, in which, 








we are confident, there are millions of tons 
of several strategic metals suficient ade- 
quately to supply the Nation's needs for the 
next century. We cannot agree to a philosoe 
phy or theory of government that would sum- 
marily destroy such an important industry, 
and I think Mr. Batt’s suggestion that our 
mines remain inactive while we acquire our 
needs from foreign countries is not good 
business for our State or Nation. 

I believe that foreign imports of ore would 
prove the ruination of not only Idaho’s metal 
mines but mines in other Western States. It 
seems to me that it is necessary to expose 
the scheme of the War Production Board to 
bring about foreign ore imports as a national 
objective. The present protective tariff on 
metals must be maintained in order to guard 
against those who would destroy this industry 
by importation from countries where living 
standards are low and prices lower. 

Mr. Arthur Campbell, State mine inspec- 
tor, made the following statement recently 
in an annual report: 

“The mining industry is acknowledged as 
an important economic asset, and the min- 
eral potentialities of Idaho are well estab- 
lished. This department and the mining 
fraternity are looking forward with confidence 
and enthusiasm to an even greater expan- 
sion of the mining industry in Idaho. The 
future depends upon the success with which 
the problems of low-grade ores are solved 
and upon the encouragement given this min- 
ing development. Big mines are no longer 
found; they are made.” 

I wish to quote again from Mr. Campbell's 
report as follows: 

“The entire history and development of 
the State of Idaho has a background of min- 
ing. At present, mining is the third largest 
industry in the State and the source of liveli- 
hood for more than 50,000 persons. It is the 
principal industrial support of many thriv- 
ing communities. Its expenditures for labor, 
materials, and supplies, power, and transpor- 
tation run into millions of dollars annually. 
It uses millions of feet of timber each year, 
forms a real and ready market for food com- 
modities produced in the State’s agricultural 
sections, and furnishes one cf Idaho’s im- 
portant sources of employment. Wages and 
salaries paid by the industry each year 
amount to approximately $9,000,000. It 
spends more than $5,000,000 for materials and 
supplies. Another $6,000,000 is spent for 
ore transportation and smelting. The indus< 
try pays approximately $2,000,000 each year 
in taxes.” 

Here is another statement made by Mr. 
Campbell, quoting the Wallace Miner, a 
weekly newspaper, which I think empha- 
sizes again the importance of our industry: 
“Newly discovered strategic mineral resources 
in Idaho have within the past few months 
made the United States independent of for- 
eign supplies which were suddenly discon- 
tinued due to shipping hazards resulting 
from the war.” 

The war has brought about the develop- 
ment of new mineral resources in our State. 
In addition to the leadership we have already 
established in lead, silver, zinc, copper, gold, 
and other so-called ordinary metals, we have 
also large deposits of sluminum, antimony, 
chromium, manganese, mica, nickel, quartz 
crystal, quicksilver, tin, and tungsten. In 
fact, we have tungsten deposits in our State 
sufficient to operate at present high produc- 
tion for over 100 years. 

It seems strange that so much stress is 
being laid upon our presumed “have not” con- 
dition and so much emphasis is being laid 
upon the need for developing and improving 
the mineral resources of foreign countries. 
Idaho must definitely and emphatically lend 
its voice and influence against destruction 
or even curtailment of those vast resources 
as embraced in our mining areas. I again 
request that our Idaho delegation use every 
means possible to thwart the efforts of the 
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Preduction Board in what appears to he a 
well-defined plan to destroy the mining | 


au 


dustry of the West. f 
Yours very truly, t 
C. A. Borrotrsen, I 

Governor 





Progress Reported in A. A. F. Program To 
Utilize Former C. A. A. Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE iaOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read a statement from the War De- 
partment which forcefully tells the par- 
tial story of what the Army Air Forces 
have been accomplishing during the co- 
operative pilot-training program with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. I 
believe all Members of Congress wil] be 
interested in the information which fol- 
lows: 


The Army Air Forces has reported progress 
in its program to utilize approximately 5.0 
trainees and enlisted reservist instructors 
formerly in the Civil Aeronautics Adminisira- 
tion, War Training Service, the War Depart- 
ment announced today. 

Trainees and instructors alike have been 
given their choice of continuing in the fol- 
lowing training program of the Army Air 
Forces: (1) Aviation cadet, if qualified; (2) 
volunteering for glider training, if qualified 
and (3) volunteering for technical trai: 

In addition, instructors have been given t 
opportunity of qualifying for pilot assien- 
ments. The Army Air Forces will give special 
fiying tests and physical examinations to such 
applicants, and all instructors who mect 
qualifications will be employed as commis- 
sioned officers. 

Of the 4,687 trainees, all of whom are en- 
listed personne! in the Army, the Army Air 
Forces reported 974 qualified for aviation 
cadet training, 651 for glider training, 2.618 
for technical training, 310 for specialist du- 
ties; and 134 were hospitalized, given fur- 
loughs, and are otherwise accounted for 

Among the 651 enlisted reservist instruc- 
tors in the program, 94 have been reemployed 
by the C. A. A. W. T.S. in other activities, 229 
have applied for assignment to the A 
Transport Command, 47 have been reported 
by the C. A. A. to the A. A. F. for activatior 
discharge, and the final 245 are in procesi 
of being reported by the C.A. A. to the A. A.F 
for activation or discharge. 

The A. A. F. Transport Command is acce} 
ing C. A. A.-W. T. S. pilots who have 1 
fiying hours, 200 of which are in aircraft 
200 horsepower or more; 6 months’ time 
the Enlisted Reserve; can pass the Army Cia 
2 physical examination; can pass compre- 
hensive flight teste in basic type A! 
trainer; and successfully compiete both tl 
course in instrument flying and the twin-en- 
gine transition course now being conduct 
at various A. A. F. training establishmen' 
Because the C. A. A. men generally are qual!- 
fied to fiy only light airplanes, it will be nec- 
essary for the A. A. F. to give those who m¢ 
A. A. F. requirements further instruction 
Army schools to qualify them for their du 
with A. T. C., which will consist primarily o! 
ferrying conrbat type aircraft. Candidates 
meeting all the requirements will be eligib! 
for service-pilot rating, commiesions as =tc- 
ond lieutenants and assignment to ferry! 
activities, 
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The termination of the C. A. A-W. T. 8S. 
yram and the subsequent availability of 

a number of male pilots in varying stages of 
fiying proficiency has attracted public atten- 
n to the Women’s Air Force Service pilot 
program. The Wasp program to utilize 
men pilots for noncombat flying assign- 
ts has been found to be militarily sound 

i necessary. Men released by “he termi- 
tion of the C. A. A-W. T. S. program can 
used for services for which women are not 
ited, whereas women pilots are qualified 
r certain flying duties which they can dis- 
rge as competently as men. Women are 
ntly ferrying combat aircraft of virtu- 
types from factories to points of de- 

to combat crews. They also fly tow- 
planes, for gunnery training 
air-crew and do aerial courier 


planes 
members, 


The foregoing is in keeping with Army Air 
rce’s policy to employ both men and women 
1 such manner as to contribute the n 
1m to the war effort. 


TaXle- 


Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege as a 
member of the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee, to listen to testimony by General 
Arnold, of the Air Forces, in a hearing 
June 24, 1943. He said at that time: 

When we started this thing, as you remem- 
ber, there were a lot of “cant’s” thrown right 
n our face. You can't fly the North Atlan- 
tic. You can’t take small-engined airplanes 
across. You can’t take fighters across. You 
can't fly the Pacific. We have not only flown 
the Pacific and the North Atlantic, but have 
actually taken fighter airplanes across the 
North Atlantic. We have taken them across 
the Pacific and they all got to their destina- 
tion in Australia. 


General Arnold then said: 


We, in the United States have one wonder- 
ful thing, and that is the American youth. 
The American youth who does not know the 
meaning of the word “can’t.” It has been a 
tremendous help to us. 


I made the observation, following his 
remarks, in the following language: 

I cannot allow the hearing to close without 
saying that I consider General Arnold not 
only a personality but a guiding genius of 
the Army Air Forces, which will be the de- 
cisive factor in the winning of this war. I 
speak in no disparagement of the other allied 
branches of our armed forces, but I say to 
you, General, that the American people and 
the people of the world are increasingly be- 
coming cognizant that you and those who 
have gathered with you are going to bring 
to a successful conclusion this terrible con- 


flict. I feel it deeply, and I must express 
it 


My colleagues of the House, the report 
of the splendid work which has been 
done cooperatively, is a further indica- 
tion of that spirit and performance bring- 
ing America nearer to victory. I com- 
mend General Arnold and those who 
work effectively under his command. 


The Country’s Call to One and All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle: 
THE COUNTRY’S CALL TO ONE AND ALL 
The country’s call comes to us all— 
Let him, who can, respond, 
And purchase, when he hears 
At least one Vict’ry bond. 
If he can't do this, let him buy 
A few stamps every week. 
Let's keep Old Glory floating high 
And win the peace we seek 


To purchase War bonds is to loan 
To our own Government 

And help her save what is our 
And save this continent, 

The greatest continent on earth, 
From horrors wrought by war, 

That freedom may have that 1 
Which we are fighting for. 


W e al 


In buying stamps and bonds 
Providing the supplies, 
The needed implements of war, 

Wherein our safety lies, 
For those now bravely fighting in 
Our stead—then let us give 
For those who fight that we may 
Who die that we may live 
—Horace C. Carlisle, 


win, 


John Barry, First Commodore and Father 
of the United States Navy Under the 
Constitution 


OF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


cial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
OF NEVADA 


Mondaz, March 20, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me Friday, March 17, 1944, 
St. Patrick’s Day, at Franklin Square, 
Washington, D. C., the site of the monu- 
ment to Commodore John Barry, in the 
presence of the Irish War Veterans on 
the occasion of the placing by them of a 
wreath on the Barry monument: 


We are assembled here today to pay trib- 
ute to John Barry, captain and commodore 
of the Revolution and ranking commodore 
and father of the United States Navy under 
the Constitution. His monument, erected by 
a grateful Nation and dedicated May 14, 1914, 
stands before you. Another stands in Inde- 
pendence Square at Philadelphia, dedicated 
Saturday, March 16, 1907, under the auspices 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. St. Pat- 
rick’s Day fell in that year on the next day, 
a Sunday, and it is fitting that our tribute 
here should come again with the observance 
of St. Patrick’s Day. 

John Barry was born in County Wexford, 
Ireland, in 1745. He died in Philadelphia on 
his estate on Strawberry Hill, in 1803, 3 years 
after the death of his friend and sponsor, 
George Washington, and 9 years before the 
War of 1812, for which he vainly preached a 
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plan of preparedness. From boyhood he 
Served 11 years as a sailor and for more than 
25 years, first under the Continental Con- 
gress and later under the Government of the | 
United Siates, he was in the forefront on the 
sea and in the planning, fitting and command 
of our infant Navy, besides rendering service 
on land in the battles of Princeton and 
Trenton. 

Barry's services were first placed at the 
command of the Revolutionary fathers in 
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1775 when he placed the brig Black Prince 
of which he was captain, in the service of 
the Colonies. His first important command 
was as captain of the American brig L 
ington in 1776, carrying 16 14-pounder guns 
and acrew of 70 men. This ship was the first 
vessel of the American Navy t> whom the flag 
of an enemy nation was struck in actual 
battle Lezington captured the Brit 
sloop Edward attached to the f: 

pool, April 7, 1776. From there 

ington went on to achieve fame for 

and disgrace for her enemies 

Lezington was so named at Barry's su 
tion in memory of the Battle of Lexir 
where on April 19, 1775, was fired “the sh 

‘round the world Here v 
first British defeat in the Revolutio: 
ame “Lexington” was carried in 

Yivil War by the Mississippi River ironcla 
and later passed on to the aircraft carried 
Lexington, sunk in the South Pacific and re- 
placed by the newer and greater Lezington 
which still menances the Japanese Navy 

The principal achievements Barry in 
the Revolution were as captain of the Alli- 
ance, a frigate which spread glory on American 
arms, and later in the undeclared war 
France in 1798. It was the Alliance, under 
Barry, that saved the Bon Homme Richard 
under John Paul Jones from defeat at the 
hands of the Serapis. 

On February 22, 1797, on his birthday 
George Washington, after his second term of 
Office as President, but effective as from June 
4, 1794, commissioned John Barry as captain 
of the Navy, commanding the frigate United 
States with the rank of commodore and sen- 
ior commander of the new United States 
squadron. The United States, together with 
the Constitution, Constellation, and other 
vessels was then building and was launched 
May 10, 1797. Under the act of 1798 creating 
the Navy Department under Barry's recom- 
mendation and plans, these ships were com- 
missioned and navy yards were established 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Charlestown (near Bos- 
ton), Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk, 
Va 

In 1801, the emergency with France being 
tided over, the disposition arose to neglect the 
Navy. But the error of these advocates of 
disarmament, appeasement, and a peacetime 
navy appeared to our regret when the War cf 
1812 came along with disgrace to us except for 
“Barry's boys” including Stephen Decatur 
who also distinguished himself in 1815 in 
bringing the Bey of Algiers and the pirates of 
Tunis to terms. 

Throughout his life John Barry, standing 6 
feet 4 and weighing 230 pounds, was a man 
of action, of courage, and of exemplary char- 
acter—a devout Roman Catholic having great 
love of Ireland where he was born and of 
America the land of his allegiance. After the 
Revolution ended /pril 11, 1783, the officers 
of the British ship Sibyl which he captured 
and brought to port, called on him, and he 
returned the visit of courtesy. Commander 
Sweeney hailed him as a “fellow countryman,” 
emphasizing their common birth in Ireland. 
“Not exactly so,” said Barry with dignity 
“You are a Briton in British uniform and 
service; I am an American in American uni- 
form and service.” 

While Captain Barry over a 
years of service in the Revolutic 
years in service of the Un 
nation, fought and lived as an American 
never lost his love of Ireland or his hoy 
her freedom. In this he had the suppor 
Washington, himself. George his 
Parke Custis, the adopted 
took a leading part in the 
on in the United States 
strengthening the hand 
in his fight for the Catholic 
Ireland. Custis relates th 
of the Great Chief (W: 

Irishmen, including Barry, M 
Gerald were welcome visitor 


is recorded 
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arms. At Valley Vorge in 1776 an Irish officer 
approached Major Forrest and inquired if the 
oath prescribed by Congress might not well 
pledge attachment to the independence of 
Ireland (an early “four freedoms” idea every- 
where in the world). Major Forrest said that 
that was takmg in too much territory but 
suggested that “While we are engaged with 
England on one side, let Ireland seize the 
golden opportunity and assail her on the 
other side.” The Irish officer agreed and 
added that “If Ireland fails to do it, let her 
sons from henceforth and forever, boil their 
potatoes in a wooden skillet.” 

Ireland failed however during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, being restrained by the elo- 
quence of Grattan and Flood and being con- 
tent with the measure of reforms granted 
in 1782, So it came about that for 150 years 
more the Irish people whistled “The Rising 
of the Moon ” in the dark 

Barry (like Billy Mitchell) sometimes got 
into trouble with the brass hats, owing to his 
pugnacious disposition and his interest in 
the Navy. He did not like it when this Gov- 
ernment in 1795 concluded a treaty with the 
Dey of Algiers involving payment of nearly a 
million dollars of tribute including the gift of 
the frigate Crescent. He protested as it auto- 
matically stopped work on three frigates then 
building for the new navy and their fittings. 
This was an early sample of appeasement 
and disarmament, contrary to Barry’s brand 
of Americanism. The disgrace was later wiped 
out by one of Barry's “boys,” Stephen De- 
catur, in 1815. 

Barry also had a war with two members 
of the Navy board when they ordered him to 
scuttle the Effingham, his ship, and the 
Washington. The British had taken Phila- 
delphia in 1777 and although Barry said he 
could fight his ships and take care of him- 
self and flatly refused to scuttle, he was com- 
pelled to do so and charges were laid against 
him with Congress. Nothing came of it, 
however, but when the Navy board later 
attempted to raise the sunken ships they 
were unable to do so. Barry believed in 
fighting—not in appeasement—-and in sink- 
ing enemy ships—not our own. 

It is to be wondered why with the exam- 
ple of John Barry before them, the American 
people ever fell into the error of appease- 
ment or disarmament. The traditions of 
Barry inspire and govern our Navy today— 
to sink enemy ships, not our own; to have 
peace even if we have to fight for it. When 
this war is ended with that victory now so 
certainly promised, the American Navy will 
again take a high place in fame, headed by its 
first founder and squadron commander, that 
captain of the first Lerington—John Barry. 








Bankers Guarantee Title & Trust Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, on March 
14, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I included a letter from Mr. F. S. 
Carpenter regarding the position of the 
Bankers Guarantee Title & Trust Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, relative to their acquiring 
certain mortgage loans now held by the 
H.O.L.C. This letter was sent to me by 
Mr. Carpenter as a copy of his letter sent 





to Hon. Everett M. DiIrKSEN and was not 
in reply to any letter of mine to Mr. Car- 
penter. My sole purpose in submitting 
this statement is for clarification of the 
REcorD as it now appears. 





They Give Their Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OIF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a re- 
markable letter from Capt. Robert M. 
White 2d, of Mexico, Mo., written to his 
father, L. M. White, national president 
of the Inland Press Association, and pub- 
lished as an editorial in the Mexico 
Ledger: 

THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES—THEY DO NOT LOSE THEM 


The following letter from Capt. Robert M. 
White 2d, of this city, who was recently 
returned to Australia after 6 months’ com- 
bat duty in New Guinea, is particularly per- 
tinent in its comment as the casualty lists 
grow with the intensity of the war: 

Fesruary 17, 1944. 

Dear Dap: I have just received the Decem- 
ber 9th Weekly Ledger. 

It is an historic issue for on page 1 are 
pictures of the 14 Audrain County lads who 
have met death in the war to date. 

But there was one thing I didn’t under- 
stand. The headline over those pictures read: 

“Audrain County men who have lost their 
lives in service.” 

That isn’t like the Ledger. Men in service 
don’t lose their lives. People lose umbrellas, 
golf balls, and at poker; but men in service 
don’t lose their lives. 

They give their lives. 

Once a man faces the stark reality of death 
under fire he knows why he is in service. He's 
not wearing a uniform merely to ficglle around 
in training camps in the States, to march up 
and down parade grounds with a rifle on his 
shoulder, to go to U. 8. O. dances. 

No; there is only one reason to be in service 
and that is to fight the enemy. And fighting 
the enemy is to look death in the eye. It’s 
not easy to do. 

There are no volunteers or selectees on the 
battlefield. When the order comes to charge, 
there is no draft board there to pick you up 
and lead you forward into fire. You get up 
on your own and with your own freely given 
strength charge forward amid the blasting, 
screaming hell which may mean death. 

You can’t say a man loses his life under 
those conditions. He gives it. He gives it 
knowingly and for good reason. The reason 
he is there, in service, is to help bring victory 
for a cause. 

Our cause today is not “to make the world 
safe for democracy” or any other pat phrase 
lifted from some politician’s speech. Our 
cause is to kill off the enemy and defeat him 
before he can gain strength to come to Amer- 
ica and there rain horror among those we 
love. Can there be a better cause? 

True, some of our 14 lads didn’t die under 
fire. Some of them died in accidents, in 
hospitals, sick, and in airplane wrecks. But 
there is no difference. It is just that they 
gave their lives while en route to the battle- 
field. That is where they were going. They 
were just unlucky. Maybe “unlucky” isn’t 
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the right word, for to die for a cause is ; 
to be unlucky. It is, rather, to follow 
footsteps of another Young Man who | 
ago fought for His cause and did not hesi 
to give, not lose, His life. 

Sincerely, 





New Deal Would Socialize the Wisconsin 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I am offering herewith a timely 
editorial which appeared in the Janes- 
ville Gazette of Janesville, Wis., on 
Thursday, March 16. It is obvious that 
the editor of the Gazette has correctly 
analyzed the import of propaganda now 
being spread by Government bureau- 
crats. The Congress and the country 
will have to wake up to this threat very 
soon or it will be too late: 


NEW DEAL WOULD SOCIALIZE THE WISCONSIN 


FARMER 


There are 1,400 farmers in this area w! 
now have electric power to light their home 


and operate their machinery and who did 


not have it before rural electrification vy 
established. They appreciate its usefulness 
its comfort, and its potentialities. 


There is a great field for further electrifi- 


cation of farms, and it may be that 
Government will have to he!p private inc 
try to extend the necessary lines. But 
is not the aim of this administration 
Joseph P. Schaenzer, Government ru 


electrification expert, painted a beautiful 


picture of the new easy-way farming | 


electrical helps as he talked to rural folk 


at Madison this week. All Wisconsin far: 


should have power, he believes, and it woul 
cost only $70,000,000 to electrify the remain- 


ing 100,000 farms, he estimated. 

But the joker came in Mr. Schaenzer’ 
next suggestion. How is the farmer ¢g 
to know what electrical equipment to bu 


“The farmer must not be ‘stung’ on new 
equipment which will be urgently needed 


after the war,” the expert declared. “Bef« 
the new equipment is ready, a neutral t« 
ing and ranking agency for farm equipn 

should be established.” 


Mr. Schaenzer apparently does not believe 


in the American system. He would have 


“neutral testing and ranking agency” pre- 
determine what equipment manufacturer is 


worthy of the farmer’s patronage. 


Mr. Farmer, who all these years has proved 


himself the most independent and perha 
the most capable bargainer, should not 
pend upon his own judgment of a manut 
turer’s integrity and of trade-marked equ! 
ment; he should, according to the Agricul 
ture Department’s expert, rely upon a “neu 
tral” (Government?) 
posedly would test in some kind of laborat 
the farm equipment, and then tell the farn 
which manufacturer’s machinery was g 
what was only fair, and what should 
avoided. 


It sounds to us mighty like those consumer 


cooperative buyers’ catalogs put out by t! 
antiadvertising zealots of 10 years |! 
Some had, perhaps still have, wou'd- 


agency, which sup 
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boratories which test everything. From 
he number of strokes a toothbrush will 
tand against a simulated set of false teeth, 
hey tell their clientele whether it’s a good 
uy. The toothpaste also comes in for test- 
ig, but usually the factors of personal taste 
r color, smell, shape, and other appeals are 
disregarded as of no importance. 

When Government openly advocates social- 
zing business, it is time for America to wake 
p. Mr. Schaenzer’s proposal strikes at the 

art of American enterprise, which in this 

r has proved to be the only answer to the 
ibined Axis attack—production and more 
production. No other system on earth could 
rform the miracle which American indus- 
has already performed. 
The magnificent production of war mate- 
ils here in Janesville alone is proof enougl! 
that American industry, such as General 
Motors. Parker Pen, Gilman Engineering, 
Rock River Woolen, and others, was developed 
upon the solid foundation of private enter- 
and branded merchandise. Neither 
rural nor urban Americans are liable to fall 
under the Socialists’ spell. The American 
enterprise system and our ingenuity and 
capacity for production are now responsible 
r the kind of America we're now fighting 


I 
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prise 


Resolution of the Executive Council of the 
Oklahoma Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 

Be it resolved by the central committee of 
the executive council of the Oklahoma Bar 
Association, That the Members of Congress 
from Oklahoma be requested to work for and 
secure the passage of an amendment to the 
Federal statute to the end that any member 
of the bar of any State be permitted to prac- 
tice before any Board or Commission, or any 
Department of the Federal Government with- 
out securing any license or permit to practice 
before such Board, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to every Senator and Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
Oklahoma, and to the executive secretary of 
the American Bar Association, 


Our Future Petroleum Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, and Presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 


! 


| 
i 








tion, on the Town Hall of the Air pro- 
gram, New York City, March 16, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Moore, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is barely a year since the Pe- 
troleum Reserves Corporation was no more 
than a twinkle in a bureaucrat’s eye, but 
already it has been accused of throwing rocks 
at the neighbors, trespassing on the sand pile 
of the kids across the street, and slyly leaving 
banana peels where its Uncle Samuel would 
step unwarily upon them. All of this is bad 
enough, but you can imagine the shock to 
me, its nursemaid, when I actually heard the 
whisper that it wasn’t even legitimate 

I have been amused, but the fact is that 
any question involving the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to see to it that the people have 
enough gasoline for their cars and sufficient 
oil for heating purposes, to say nothing of 
making sure that the armed forces have 
plenty to satisfy their needs, is a most serious 
one and should be so treated. 

It is easy to impugn motives and call 
names—to shout “socialist,” “bureaucrat,” 
“Communist”—but these prove nothing, ex- 
cept a lack of convincing reasons for oppos- 
ing a sound and reasonable plan to assure 
gasoline to our citizens. It is just as absurd 
for certain elements in the oil industry to 
go to the other extreme and charge that the 
proposed pipe line in Saudi Arabia is a 
Fascist approach by the Government. If it 
is fascistic for the United States to build a 
pipe line in Saudi Arabia then we must re- 
gard as completely Fascist such countries as 
Great Britain, Russia, Holland, and France. 
These nations, as to oil, go far beyond any- 
thing that the United States is contem- 
plating 

Perhaps the Government has embarked 
upon a sound course after all, if it is attacked 
both from the extreme left and from the ex- 
treme right. 

You know what our oil situation is. Year 
by year lately the amount of new oil dis- 
covered in this country has been less than 
we have been consuming. The oil industry, 
as a whole, has been so concerned about the 
widening gap between supply and demand 
that unanimously it has been insisting upon 
a higher price for crude oil as an incentive 
to new discoveries. 

So I say that we should give heed to our 
future oil position. One way to do this is by 
looking to foreign oil resources, as recom- 
mended by the Truman committee. 

Please understand me: I do not say that 
we are going to run out of oil. I say that 
we are going to run out unless we do some- 
thing to prevent it. Please understand me 
also on another point: I do not say that the 
development of foreign oil resources is our 
only hope. I look upon foreign oil resources 
as just one important phase of an over-all 
program. Nor do I envisage this program 
as a Government program, ocr as one that 
would give Government a toehold in the oil 
business. 

There are some members of the oil indus- 
try who have denounced the proposed pipe- 
line project as a projection of Government 
into business. I do not believe this to be 
true. Apparently the three companies con- 
cerned—Standard of California, Texas, and 
Gulf—do not believe it either or they would 
have nothing to do with it. The Govern- 
ment will have nothing to say about how 
any one of these companies conducts its 
business in Saudi Arabia or in Kuwait. The 
Government will own no any of 
them. The Government will have no mem- 
ber on any board of directors. The Govern- 
ment will dictate no policy. 

Does anyone seriously charge that the Gov- 
ernment is now in the oil business because it 
builds roads over which tank trucks 


stock in 


trans- 
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+ - yas 
port petroleum products or log 
tankers carry oil through the Panama Car 
Is the Erie Canal in the oil business, or 
inland waterways, because they 

outlet for oil? I would like to 
whether the building of the “bi 
line put the Governm 

so, then it Went even 

when it completed the 2 
cently. 

I hope that 
will make it clear to y 
that the Government 
tionals who are legally doing 
foreign lands. If he would n 
to furnish a facility to make 
American nationals to get their 
just how far would he go? 

Suppose that American nationals, I 
peting with foreign nationals, with whi 
their governments are active partners, 
for the help of their own Government 
Would he deny them all help, or even 
couragement, and attempt to 
fears by patting them on the 
saying: “There, there, don't worry”? 
the Senator believe that the United S 
Government should limit the aid that 
nishes to its nationals in ¢ 
good offices of the Diplomatic Service? 
is so heinous the Government, by 
proposed pipe line, to provide a facility 
its nationals, how would the Senator chs 
acterize an active business partnership 
between American nationals and their Gov 
ernment, but between American nationa 
and a foreign government? There are one 
cr two other points that I trust 
Moore will clarify. 

Although the Senator's n was affixed to 
a resolution that has passed the upper Hou 
calling for an investigation of the Petroleum 
Reserves Corporation, and although he will I 
a member of that committee, he has pre- 
judged the case upon which he is to sit. He 
has come here tonight probably prepared to 
announce his fixed conviction before the 
taking of any evidence. Ordinarily a jud 
will disqualify himself, if he is biased, eve 
without a suggestion that he do so. At 
recent press conference I politely proposs 
such a course to the but my gooc 
offices were not appreciated. 
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Senator i 
Just the same 
under the American system the man sittir 
at the prosecutor's table does not mount the 
bench in the middle of the trial. 
The Senator was first to 
in advance of the hearing that he 
demanded, that this was a if not 
a communistic, undertaking. I have n 
noted that anyone else on the floor of eithe 
House has made such a reckless charge. In 
this connection, it might be well to call the 
roll of the Socialists or Communists (the 
Senator does not seem to be able to dis- 
tinguish between them) that compose the 
board of directors of the Petrole 
Corporation. 
First ind 
Cordell 


low the 


charge, 
himself had 


socialistic 


um Reserve 


mnity and in 
Hull, Secretary of 

he Secretary of War, 
‘radical,” Henry Stimson 
of the Navy, Frank Knox 
watching by any conservati' 
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that all who are so generously flinging epi- 
thets and indulging in opprobrious language 
can stand before the bar of public opinion 
and plead as complete disinterest. 

In a recent report on the question of oil 
in foreign lands, the Truman committee 
said: 

“The acquisition of foreign oil rights has 
become affected with a strong national inter- 
est. To secure possession of such rights 
would be a determining factor in preventing 
future wars, for aggressive nations will hesi- 
tate to attack us if they know that we have 
the petroleum, as well as the other weapons, 
with which to defend ourselves.” The com- 
mittee added: “The Petroleum Administrator 
has properly stated that he believes that this 
Government should take some action to ob- 
tain additional petroleum concessions 
abroad.” 

The Truman committee suggested a policy 
It did not suggest a means to the end that 
is considered desirable. Perhaps the Senator 
from Oklahoma will tell us how to carry out 
the policy if he agrees with it. ; 

The Petroleum Reserves Corporation, not 
satisfied to cccupy a merely oratarical or 
negative position, has proposed a method—a 
pipe line from Saudi Arabia to the Mediter- 
ranean that will make it possible for Ameri- 
can nationals holding concessions legally ac- 
quired to get their oil to market. Not only 
has this proposal been approved by the State 
Department, the War and Navy Departments, 
Interior, and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, but it has the support of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board. These men are properly concerned 
with the future of our country in the event 
of another war 

I was prejucged by a Senate committee 
when I began the clamor that finally brought 
into this eastern area, first the 24-inch pipe 
line, and later, the recently completed 20- 
inch. Believing that I was right and that 
the future would prove it, I stood my ground. 
Is there any voice now—except the yodeling 
one of Jimmy Moffett—that would venture to 
say that the two pipe lines in question, built 
with Government funds as the one in Saudi 
Arabia will be, and therefore just as 
socialistic (or would you say communistic, 
Senator?) as the one we propose to build in 
Saudi Arabia, are of no use and that their 
service should be discontinued? 

Even today we are experiencing a shortage 
of crude oil in this country. This being so, 
and with the certainty of huge demands even 
after the war. it just would not make sense, 
certainly not American common sense, to 
fail to look ahead and provide for the future 
Of course, we hope that great new stores will 
be discovered in our own country in the 
future 

We know that there is still a lot of oil in 
this country. Prospectors continue to search 
for it but it is harder and harder to find, 
especially in pools of considerable size. 
Moreover, we are developing the art of mak- 
ing it synthetically, from coal and shale. We 
confidently believe that a way to extract it 
cheaply from tar sands will be developed. 
We know that gasoline in large quantities 
can be wrung from natural gas, but we do 
not know what any of these synthetic 
processes will cost. Comparatively speaking, 
natural oil is cheap oil. 

However, we ought to have more than one 
string to our bow. After all, oil is where 
you find it, and if we want oil for our own 
pressing needs, we must go to its source and 
secure what we need, while at the same time 
seeing to it that the other peaceful nations 
of the world are given the right to their 
equitable share. My own view is that the 
Government that provides sufficient cheap 
oil for its people—for war, if needs must— 
and for peace, in any event—will be con- 
ferring a lasting blessing. 





If this makes me a Socialist or a Commu- 
nist, as Senator Moore has lilted, or a Nazi, as 
some in the oil industry insist, I adopt the 
epithets, although they seem to me to cancel 
each other out. 





Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of social security which I 
delivered before the United Automobile 
Workers in Detroit, Mich., on March 10. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be here tonight to take 
part in this symposium on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill for social security. 

The previous speakers have outlined some 
of the major features of the bill. They have 
given you some insight into the controver- 
sies it has aroused. I want to leave with you 
a clear understanding why I think a national 
social-insurance program is vitally important 
to America today. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


Every thoughtful person in this country 
knows we are at a critical point in our his- 
tory. We will win the war, of course. But 
will we win the peace? Will we plan wisely 
for the years ahead? 

At the outset, I want to emphasize my deep 
conviction that social security is essential if 
we are to remain a free and independent 
people. Social security is not just something 
which would be nice to have. Social security 
is not a distant goal toward which we can 
afford to move slowly and gradually, with 
due regard for the convenience of vested 
interests. If we really want a democratic 
society, we must make it possible for the 
ordinary man and woman and family to 
have security. And if we are to have social 
and economic security, we must begin to 
act now. Ten years, 5 years from now may 
be too late. 

The history of the world since 1918 is the 
history of mistakes on a world-wide scalo— 
mistakes within nations as well as among 
nations. The sufferings of a world in an- 
guish prove to us that political freedom 
alone is not enough to give men real freedom, 
real security, or real stability. Political free- 
dom which is not supported by economic 
freedom is always in mortal danger. Social 
security is essential for economic freedom. 


THREE THREATS TO SECURITY 


For many years, the opening up of vast new 
territories and the building of tremendous 
industries in this country provided economic 
opportunities for the average man and 
woman. But during the past half century, 
our economic life has vastly changed, more 
and more of us have become wholly depend- 
ent upon wages, living under the constant 
threat that wages or earnings may stop and 
our families be left without any income. Dr. 
Sigerist has discussed this. Now, we cannot 
act as responsible and independent citizens 


1 
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if we have to live in constant fear of in. 
security. 

The major threats to economic and social! 
security are of three kinds. First, there ; 
the danger that there will not be enough jobs 
paying .dequate wages or any wages. When 
jobs are scarce, the farmer, the small bu 
nessman, and the professional men are a! 
hard up and find it difficult to earn a de- 
cent living. Many steps are necessary if we 
are to get our economic system under contro] 
We are not discussing that problem direct], 
tonight. Indirectly, however, social security 
can help us achieve full employment. Also 
it is a necessary safeguard while we are work- 
ing toward the goal of full employment 

The second threat to family security is the 
ever-present danger that earnings will be cu 
off as a result of individual misfortune. Ths 
worker may become sick or permanently dis- 
abled; he may be too old to work; he may 
die prematurely, leaving a widow and young 
children. And no matter how successful we 
are in bringing about conditions favorable 
to full employment, there will always remain 
some unemployment. At the very least, 
there will be the unemployment that results 
when industries and processes change, or 
when workers move about in search of better 
jobs. 

We may not be sure how to achieve full 
employment. But, fortunately, we know 
how to meet the threat to security from in- 
terruption of earnings. Knowing how to 
meet it, we should act. Individual workers 
cannot protect themselves. For many work- 
els, wages are too small to buy even the food 
and clothes and housing the family should 
have. Even if wages were higher, individual 
savings would not meet the need. Sickness 
and accident may strike too early, before sav- 
ings are accumulated. Disability may last 
too long, after savings and credit are ex- 
hausted. You know the answer as well as I 
What the individual cannot do, the large 
group can do. If we all join together to or- 
ganize a social-insurance system, we can all 
make small regular payments while we are 
earning. Any one of us who meets misfor- 
tune and is unable to earn will then be en- 
titled to basic insurance benefits for a defi- 
nite period or as long as he is unable to 
work. The uninterrupted flow of insurance 
income to families will not only give them 
basic security, but will also supply purchas- 
ing power and will help to provide jobs and 
job opportunities for those who can work. 

The third threat to security today comes 
from the high cost of medical services and 
the resulting failure of large numbers ol 
people to get adequate—or indeed, any— 
medical care. Dr. Sigerist has discussed how 
and why these costs have increased. Poor 
health is ordinarily the most common cause 
of economic insecurity for individuals and 
families. In time of peace, as well as in time 
of war, it is the source of tremendous waste 
of manpower. It lays a toll of billions of 
dollars on our economic system. Much otf 
this waste and insecurity would be prevented 
if we applied the scientific knowledge we al- 
ready possess. Modern medicine has made 
tremendous advances. But only a fraction 
of the people have access to really modern 
medical care. Too many people in this coun- 
try are still getting medical care not much 
better than that which their grandparents 
received. Too many, because they are afraid 
of the costs, go without care entirely, or wait 
to see the doctor until it is too late. 

The fact that many physicians render serv- 
ices to poor patients free of charge is indeed 
a great credit tothem. But it is no credit to 
the state of our society that makes it nects- 
sary for self-supporting people to accept 
charity—even from a doctor. It is also un- 
fair to the doctors. 

Many people, because they think in terms 
of average costs, fail to understand why mea- 
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costs are hard to meet 
to pay 
en year, m 

1 care 


But 


yerage cost 


almost no 
During a 
Ss will need no med- 
while others need 
r-continued and expensive services 
Individual savings are not 
is problem of unpredictable 


e has 
hlas 


or very 


the answer to 
medical costs, 
serious illness can wipe out the savings of 
lifetime. Averaging the cost through in- 
nee is the solution. Through a social 
urance system, each of us can nay an aver- 
e cost of medical care, year in and year 
while we are working and earning. If 
pay our share into a common fund, there 
| be enough in such a fund to pay for the 
ces which any of us may need. 


Jit 


SECURITY AND FREEDOM 
The social insurance method of paying for 
lical care allows us to build on existing 
tices and to avoid interference with the 
dividual doctor-patient relationship or with 
> professional aspects of medicine. The 
‘ial insurance fund will pay doctors and 
hospitals fair reimbursement for their serv- 
ices. Our bill provides for different methods 
payment, according to what is mutually 
reeable to the insurance system and to the 
doctors and hospitals. All licensed doctors 
guaranteed the right to participate. In- 
red persons have the right freely to choose 
a doctor from among all those in the com. 
munity who are participating, and the right 
change doctors. All qualified hospitals 
> also guaranteed the right to participate. 
Our bill will not only increase the amount 
ut will also improve the quality of medical 
e received by most persons in this coun- 
It will make it possible for most doc- 
s to practice better medicine than they 
are practicing now and thus to do a job more 
satisfactory to themselves and to their pa- 
tients. It will make it possible for doctors 
to locate in communities where they cannot 
now make a decent living. It will do all 
these things not through bureaucratic 
dictation or interference, but through pool- 
ing all our small contributions and thus mak- 
ing sure that there is money to pay for what- 
ever service—general practitioner, specialist, 
laboratory, X-ray, hospital—any of us needs. 
The insurance benefits of our bill will, of 
course, be payable without any question as 
to what private sources of income the family 
may have. The amounts of the cash insur- 
ance benefits are related to the individual's 
previous earnings and the number of his de- 
pendents. Many families will want to sup- 
plement their social insurance protection with 
additional private insurance, according to 
their individual circumstances and plans. 
Social insurance involves the minimum of 
interference with the affairs of the individual. 
It is a method of having both security and 
freedom. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE SHOULD BE NATIONAL 


Is a national social insurance system neces- 
sary? I think it is. With anything less than 
a national system, there will always be some 
persons who are unprotected or who lose their 
protection, as they move from one State to 
another, or because the State in which they 
live or to which they move has failed to 
establish an insurance system. The first 
State workmen’s compensation law in this 
country was passed in 1911; today, 33 years 
later; there is still one State without such 
legislation and there are many which provide 
most inadequate protection. 

Or consider our State-by-State system of 
unemployment compensation. There is no 
good reason why a worker on one side of a 
State line should receive a benefit of $6 a 
week when he is unemployed while a worker 
on the other side of the line, who has had 
identical earnings, receives $15. There is no 
question here of different standards of living 
in the two States; the insurance benefit is 
related to previous earnings, thus avoiding 








any such question. There is no reason why 
employers should make reports to the differ- 
nt State agencies or why these 
agencies should maintain wage 
records. There is no reason why workers 
should have to go to several different local 
insurance offices. The administrative savings 
of a unified national system would be tre- 
mendous. Because of the wide spreading of 
risks, a national system could provide work- 
ers with more adequate benefits for a smaller 
contribution than they could get from sep- 
arate State systems. 

A social insurance system should be na- 
But it can be and should be admin- 
istered on a decentralized basis. As I have 
suggested, the collection of contributions and 
the keeping of wage records from which the 
benefit would be determined, should be a 
central operation. But I see nothing sinister 
or dangerous in this. The taking of claims, 
the payment of benefits, the detailed arrange- 
ments with doctors and hospitals, the hearing 
of appeals, would all be carried on in the 
local community. I firmly believe that the 
insurance system should be guided at all 
levels of administration by the advice of 
workers, employers, doctors, and other groups 
who have a large stake in the system. This 
is the way to assure democratic and respon- 
sible administration. The elected represent- 
atives of the people in Congress would main- 
tain an over-all watch on the workings and 
the effectiveness of the system. 

If we are agreed that we want Nation-wide 
security, then it follows that we want social 
insurance and not voluntary insurance. 
Probabiy no one—least of all the insurance 
companies—would argue tcday that we 
should give up the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system and let the voluntary insur- 
ance companies alone try to provide old-age 
retirement for the aged of this country and 
insurance pensions for the widows and 
orphans of workers who die young. But the 
argument is being made that we should trust 
to voluntary insurance for medical care and 
hospitalization imsurance. I believe this 
would be a tragic mistake. Voluntary plans 
do not have and cannot hope to have a large 
enough coverage Commonly—because of 
high administrative costs, high salaries, Iarge 
reserves, and in some cases high profits—they 
are too expensive to be within the means of 
the people who most need insurance against 
the costs of medical care. Most of the volun- 
tary plans are open only to limited groups of 
people. Though the prepayment plans which 
provide medical benefits have had about 50 
years of development, they still cover less 
than 5,000,000 people, that is less than 4 
percent of our population. Voluntary insur- 
ance has always and everywhere, here and 
abroad, failed to do the basic job. It has 
to be done through compulsory insurance. 

Even the unusually successful hospital 
service plans cover only about a tenth of our 
population. Moreover, the rate of growth in 
the older plans is slowing down. Even if the 
Blue Cross plans continued to get as many 
members each year for the next 10 years as 
they did in their very best year, at the end 
of such a 10-year period about three-quarters 
of our population would still be without in- 
surance protection against the costs of hos- 
pital care. 

A system of medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, developed as part of a na- 
tional social insurance system, would cover 
between 80 and 90 percent of our population 
in the first year. 
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FRIENDLY AND CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM IS 
WELCOME 

People sometimes say to me: 

“But your bill tries to do too much at once 
Why not go slowly, experiment, meet only 
one kind of opposition at a time?” 

My answer is that the people of this coun- 
try want security. They do not want only a 
cash benefit when family income is cut down 
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by unemployment an nothirg when 
cut down by sickn¢ hey do not want o1 
a cash benefit in plac f wages when they 
sick, but no insurance protection ag 
costs of medical care. We began expe! 
ing with a limited system in 1935. It 
time we stopped cxperimenting just t 
or satisfy some special-interest grou; 
high time we stopped discriminating 
farmers, small businessmen, professi 
sons, and others exclude 
the present act 
discriminating 
sick and the p 
one State 

The opponents 
ment-insurance n, I 
fits, of medical-care insurance : 
opponents of social security. I dor 
we gain anything by putting ourselves in 
position of fighting the one battle fo: 
security on three fields 
times 

Let me 
point. I 


disabled 


work in n 


unemp! 


and at three differ 
make 
lave no patience 
Oppose social se 


my position clear on 


with those 
merely i irity or who «¢ 
liberately mislead the public through n 
representation of our bill However, the 
are many who have reasonable doubts and 
criticisms of provisions in the bill. We owe 
it to them and to ourselves and to the peo- 
ple of this country to listen attentively 
to such critics, to derive all possible improve- 
ments in the bill. All of us who have spon- 
sored the bill have repeatedly emphasized 
our deep interest in constructive criticism 
The door is always open to fair-minded crit- 
ics who want to help 
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ACTION NOW IS NEEDED 

I believe it is tremendously im] l 
we have a strong social-security program 
operation at the war's end. Such a pr 
zram will be needed to help carry workers 
through the inevitable periods of unemploy- 
ment while industries are converting fri 
war to peacetime production. It will be 
needed by the older workers who will be 
ready to retire after the extra service th 
have given during the war years. It wil 
needed by the returning soldiers and sail 
to help their readjustments to civilian 
It will be needed by all the people to 
them security against sickness. 

The way in which we demobilize wil 
fluence the course of events in 
try for many years. Thus far, most of the 
discussion about post-war planning has been 
in terms of planning for business, for 
owners of plants and equipment. Our social- 
security bill is a post-war plan for human 
beings, for the common man. It is a blue- 

rint for action that will vastly strengthen 
our freedom and the freedom of our children. 
It offers a rallying point for concerted, pro 
gressive, political action by citizens in 
walks of life who are ready to demand 
and comprehensive social 
time. 
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Thousands of American Citizens Are 
Hoping That House Concurrent Reso- 


lution 50 Will Be Adopted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 
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United States, speaking for many thou- 
sands of good, loyal American citizens of 
Italian ancestry, are asking the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to report, and Con- 
gress to pass, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 50, which proposes that the Congress 
of the United States, acting on behalf of 
its principal, the people of America, shall 
extend hands across the sea to the people 
of Italy and welcome them to the fam- 
ily of liberated nations. 

Societies representing thousands of 
American sons of Italian forefathers, good 
American citizens who love the home of 
their ancestors, encouraged by the ap- 
proval which the State Department and 
the Office of War Information have given 
to this resolution, are joining in the 
movement to secure its passage, believing 
that this recognition of the real people 
of Italy by the American Congress would 
be a tremendous inspiration to the Italian 
patriots in their efforts to throw off Nazi 
domination which is impoverishing and 
enslaving them; that it would be notice 
to the world that the Atlantic Charter is 
not a dead letter but a vital, pulsating 
policy to which the United States is firmly 
and everlastingly committed, and that the 
act of kindness contemplated in the reso- 
lution would have far-reaching possibili- 
ties for propaganda and psychological 
purposes, and would be of great value to 
the cause of the United States. 

INTRODUCED 6 MONTHS AGO 


This resolution was originally intro- 
duced in Congress by me on September 
21, 1943,6 months agotoday. Soon after 
it was introduced the State Department 
gave its approval to the resolution in a 
letter to Representative Sot. BLoom, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I have heard many expressions of 
regret that the committee has not acted 
on the resolution during the 6 months it 
has been pending in committee. Chair- 
man Bioom has promised me that he will 
submit the resolution to the committee 
for a vote, and I am hopeful that he will 
do so soon and that the committee’s ac- 
tion will be favorable. Quite a number 
of members of the committee have as- 
sured me, orally and in writing, that they 
are ready to vote to report the bill the 
minute it is submitted for committee 
action. 


The leadership of Chairman Boom | 


and the members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in reporting out and secur- 
ing the passage of the Fulbright resolu- 
tion was acclaimed from ocean to ocean. 
That resolution expressed the sentiment 
of America springing right up from the 
grass roots, and Congress is being hon- 
ored no end for the statesmanship which 
gave expression to the popular mind. I 
believe that the adoption of my resolu- 
tion would be similarly acclaimed, not 
that it is as important from the policy 
standpoint as the Fulbright resolution, 
but because it would be accepted as an 
honest, sincere statement by Congress 
along righteous lines. 
PEOPLE EXPECT CONGRESS TO ACT IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


I am sure that it is most pleasing to 


our entire Nation to witness the renais- 
sance of interest by the Congress of the 











United States in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. The people are hoping, almost 
praying, I think, that what Congress has 
done is only the beginning, and that it 
will continue to assert its responsibilities 
in that field in which American destiny 
is so historically and vitally interwoven. 
The people of America are looking to 
their representatives to speak for them 
in matters of important foreign rela- 
tions. The adoption of this resolution 
would be notice to the world that the 
Congress, which represents the people, is 
squarely behind the Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief in support of the broad 
humanitarian principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. After hearing indirectly and 
directly from millions of people who ap- 
prove this resolution and who are con- 
vinced that it would have a humane and 
effective bearing on the war and on our 
international relations, I would consider 
myself derelict in duty if I failed to ex- 
haust all of the means at my disposal to 
try to secure its adoption. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


The text of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 50 is as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
democratically elected by the peonle, is in a 
position to convey to the peop'!e of Italy, 
victims of Fascist rule, and to down- 
trodden oppressed peoples everywhere, our 
Nation’s sympathy and friendship for them: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States, speaking in behalf of 
the people who elected it, welcomes the peo- 
ple of Italy to the family of liberated na- 
tions. We congratulate them on the over- 
throw of the horrors and slavery of fascism. 
We sympathize with them in the struggle 
that is before them in reclaiming their coun- 
try from the Nazi invader and in recon- 
structing their nation. In the cosmic evo- 
lution that is going on the might of America 
is pledged to support by all reasonable and 
constitutional means the freedom, peace, and 
security of all right-thinking and right- 
doing men. We hail the overthrow of 
fascism in Italy as the dawn of freedom for 
all of the Axis-ridden countries and as point- 
ing the way to the final consummation of a 
peaceful world of self-governing peoples 


the 


I am proud to be able to announce that 
this resolution has the approval of the 
State Department, which has as its main 
responsibilities the conduct of our for- 
eign relations, and the Office of War In- 
formation, which has exclusive charge 
of cur propaganda efforts in foreign 
countries. 


STATE DEPARTMENT APPROVES 


Under date of October 8, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr.. Under Secretary of State, 
wrote to me as follows: 


I have your letter of October 1, 1943, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Hull, enclosing a copy 
of a resolution which you submitted to the 
House September 21, welcoming the people 
of Italy to the family of liberated nations. 
The resolution has been carefully read and 
I find no conflict with the foreign policy 
of this Government. It embodies the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter with respect to the 
people of defeated countries, and also re- 
fiects, I am convinced, the attitude of the 
great majority of American citizens toward 
the unfortunate Italian people. 


Mr. Stettinius adds that he heartily 
concurs in the sense of the resolution, to 
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which he refers 
sage.” 

The Office of War Information, t 
giving the resolution the most carefy 
consideration, finds it to be in harn 
with the foreign policy of our Gov 
ment, with the Atlantic Chartier 
with the Moscow Agreement. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION APPROVI 


The Office of War Information has in- 
dicated that it would like to have ; 
resolution adopted for propaganda pur- 
poses. Wars are not won entirely 
bullets and cold steel. The right sort of 
propaganda, in which the rule of k 
ness is a predominant element, may | 
great factor in winning wars. The sort 
of propaganda to which I refer as the 
right sort is the sort that has its well- 
springs in the warmth of our humani- 


as “your generous n 


U 


tarianism, in our honesty of purpose, and 
our sincere earnestness to serve man- 
kind. Propaganda of the right kind is 


often more effective in winning 
than big guns and battleships. 


APPROVAL OF ORDER OF SONS OF ITALY 


My primary purpose in arising | 
was to present to the House some of th: 
many evidences that have come to me of 
the great interest that is being taken ir 
this resolution by American citizen 
have deep sympathy, through ties of 
relationship or otherwise, with the op- 
pressed Italian people who are the tragic 
victims of Fascist rule. 

Salvatore Parisi, supreme secretary of 
the Supreme Lodge, Order of Sons of 
Italy in America, wrote under date of 
December 11, 1943: 


I am pleased to inform you that the 
supreme convention of the Order of Sous of 
Italy in America, assembled in Clevelend 
Ohio, on November 11, 12, and 13, 1943, ap- 
proved the House concurrent resolution anc 
the Supreme Lodge expresses its thanks 
appreciation to you for having filed such a 
resolution. 


Felix Forte, supreme venerable of the 
Supreme Lodge, Order of Sons of Italy in 
America, wrote to me from Belmont, 
Mass., under date of February 5, 1944: 

I shall appreciate it very much if you wil! 
send me copies of your resolution, intro- 
duced on September 21, 1943, proposing that 
Congress adopt a resolution to welcome the 
people of Italy to the family of liberated 1 
tions. I shall be grateful for as many copii 
as you can send me. 


IL POPOLO ITALIANO 


The following letter from the publisher 
of Il Popolo Italiano and copy of a po 
card received by that paper came to m 
under date of February 16, 1944: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 16, 1944 
Hon. Louis LupiLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed you will fina 
a translation of a postal card received at 
Offices in reference to your recent congres- 
sional resolution. 
We agree with you that the passage of such 
a resolution would be encouraging to 
millions of Americans of Italian extractio! 
Very truly yours, 
It, PoPOLO ITALIANO, 
Remo ZvuECcCA, 
Publisher 
In Popoto Irariano: We have read 
great pleasure, in your newspaper tha! 
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Honorable LupLow declared himself in favor 
of the Italian people, asking that they be 
considered as members of the family of lib- 
erated nations. Inasmuch as we are grate- 

| to this gentleman we should like his ad- 
s so that we might be able to send a let- 
of thanks to this modern apostle 

We trust that Congress will treat this sub- 
ject with impartiality and will decide im- 

ediately to relieve those poor people who are 
rn and afflicted. 


are 


60 | 
MESSAGE TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 
The following editorial, entitled “A 
Message to the Italian People” appeared 
in the Corriere del Connecticut of New 
Haven on February 18, 1944: 
A MESSAGE TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


The immense and awful tragedy of the 
Italian people betrayed by fascism and sub- 


jected to the most atrocious physical and 
moral tortures by the Nazis has found re- 
cently an echo of human sympathy in the 
midst of Congress through the eloquent and 
moving words of the Honorable Louis Lup- 


Low of Indiana, who has introduced in Con- 
zress a resolution of great value both spiritu- 
ally and morally. 

The Honorable Luptow has proposed that 
in the name of the Congress of the United 
States and in the light of the principles for 
which it stands and on the part of the people 
of America, the Italian people at present so 

rely tried, be a message of friendship 
and of welcome into the family of free 
nations. 


The resolution itself has been approved in 


sent 


advance by the Department of State and by 
the Office of War Information and has been 
submitted to the House Committee on For- 
mn Affairs 
The Honorable Lupitow in deciding to take 


this step of great importance and significance 
has been impelled by various re: and 
inspired by various laudable ideals. Above 
all, he wants to bring out that wars are not 
won only by iron, fire, and bayonets, but also 
by efficacious and humanitarian propaganda, 
which does not come difficult to a nation such 

America, architect of the Atlantic Charter 
and teacher of liberty and true justice to all 
the world, to whom it has given generous and 
brotherly asylum 

The Honorable LupLow, at the same time, 


isons 


is sure that the friendly voice coming from 
pen American Congress will serve to imbue 

h fresh spirit the Italian people still under 
ania mn oppression an (incite them) to 


break the chains of their slavery by rebelling 





egainst the tyrants. 
there is also another reason, touch- 
ingly sentimental and pure, which has in- 


duc ed the H 


gress to extend 


yy) 


tble LupLow to exhort Con- 
friendly hands across the sea 


to the Italian people; and this reason is of 
special concern to the family of Italian- 
Americans made up, as the distinguished 
Congressman from Indiana has justly added, 
of “good, b st, hard-working, God-fearing 
citizens,” who, everyone well knows, have 
fulfilled and are continuing to fulfill their 


duty toward America 
Every American cannot but help greet with 
sympathy and approval the step taken by 
the Honorable Luptow, but especially the 
ae of Italian-Americans greets it with 
thusiasm and gratitude, for, together with 
the victory of America and the Allies, they 


yearn for the liberation of Italy, for its 
return among the free nations of the world, 
and for her resumption of that traditional 
friendship which has always linked the two 


pe ple. 
LA TR 
Under the caption “The con 


IBUNA ENDORSES RESOLUTIO 
science of 


IN 


a Congressman,” La Tribuna, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., printed the following on 


February 24, 1944: 
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Since the time the unco 


sure 


render we have been expe ting, as we are still 
expecting, that It my 2e n the same op- 
portunity as othe r European nations to be- 
come a part of the family of Allied Nations 
and be no longer called an enemy nation. 


The time has now come to 


Italian people to have faith in the pr 
that for better or f worse were laid 
in the historic Atlanti c Charter. In Cc 


the Honorable Louis LupLow has in 
a resolution to this effect, which hi 
approval of the State Department and 
Office of War Information 

The Italian- 


ncourage th 


a 
romises 
down 


yngress 


troduced 
as met the 


of the 


Americans of the United States 


are certainly grateful to the Honorable Lovis 


LupLow for having interested himsel 


ing encouragement to the Italian pe 
drive out the Germans from their hor 


and to make common cause with a 
nations liberated, as we 


“LIGHT ON DARKNESS” 


On February 1 


f in giv- 


ple to 


neland, 
ll the other 
11 as to be liberat 


ed. 


7, 1944, Mr. Ettore Pat- 


rizi, editor of L’Italia, of San Francisco, 
wrote to me: 

In the name of the people of Italian 
race, we beg to thank you for your noble 
action, assuring you that same created a 


wide echo of approval. 
Enclosed you will find a ma 

newspaper regarding \ 

and a short editorial note ab 


The editorial referred 
“Light on Darkness,” was a 
The Honorable Louts LupDLow, 


of our 


meee 


to, 


recently introduced in Congress a 
tion, which, if and when passed, will 
nize Italy as a liberated nation as we 
cobelligerent 


“the United Nations welcome the 


rked tear sheet 
resoluti 
ut the same. 


n 


entitled 
s follow 
of Indiana, 
Member of the House of Representatives 


s: 


, has 
resolu- 
reco 
llasa 





The resolution proclaims that 


Italian 


people for having freed itself from the horrors 


and slavery of fascisms” and that 
the spirit of the “four freedoms” 


America in 
and of the 


Atlantic Charter binds herself to help the 


Italians toward national 
peace and with security. 
tion has the approval 


This noble 


reconstruct 


ion 
resol 


in 


lu- 


of the Department of 


State, and there is no doubt that Congress will 


> = . 


pass it when Rome will have been 
liberated. The Ludlow resolution is light cast 
on the shadow, which has become ever 
thicker since July 25, 1943, when the Fascist 
regime was overthrown by the selfsame archi- 
tects—belatedly repenting—of the national 


misfortunes. 
It has been announced that this 
the Honorable UDLOW has 


motion of 
received th 


1a 


support of the Department of State and of the 
O. W. LL, and that it will receive due con- 
sideration in accordance with important mil- 


itary developments in Italy. 

The Honorable Luptow, 
motion, delivered an 
whi 


eloquent 


in presenting the 
speech 
h he brought out in bold relief the vir- 


in 


tues of the Italian people and how fascism, 


taking advantage of the good nature 
people, first made slaves of them an 
chained them to nazi-ism, thus 


them to the brink of ruin. 





The Late Honorable Francis D. 


of this 
d then 


dr agging 


Culkin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, 
death of my predecessor, 


Francis 


in the 
D. 


SIONAL RECORD 


nditional 


41407 





Culkin, the Nation and the Thirty-sece- 
ond Congressional District, which he 
served for nearly 15 years in the House of 
Representatives, lost one of their most 

able and conscientious ~— servants, 


The deep affection with whi he was 
held by his people and by his colleagues 
speaks more eloquently than can I of his 
distinguished service to the cause of 
sound Americanism. He will long be re- 
membered. 

Judge Culkin was born in Oswego 


N. Y., and following a brief career as a 
newspaperman, he enlisted as a soldier in 
the Spanish-American War. Returning 
to his native city after the victory had 
been won, he studied law, and w ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

Common sense 
gree is what the v 
because of his 


as 


in an uncommon de- 
orld calls wisdom, and 
exceptionally keen mind 


and ability to quickly arrive at logical 
conclusions, Judge Culkin soon became 
outstanding as an attorney. 

He served city attorney of Osweg 
for 4 years, and won such recognition in 
this field that he was elected to office as 
district attorney of Oswego County, a 
post which he held for 12 years subse- 
quently. 

He became widely known as a fearless 
yrosecutor and defender of the rights of 


Y 

Sd 

the people He launched a vigorous at 
$ 


ack against the underworld which rid 
the county of commercialized vice, gang- 
sters, and other evildoers who were 
preying on the citizenry. More than 30 
years after this successful campaign was 
concluded, his efforts in this direction are 


remembered and by the 
whom he served. 


As was to be 


people 


praised 


expect Judge Culkin 


ed, 


was later elevated to the post of county 
judge. He became an outstanding jurist 
whose rulings had far-reaching effects. 
He was unrelenting in his search for 
truth and justice in every case which 
appeared before him, and wrongdoers 
in his court were dealt with fairly but 
vigorously. However, many .of those 
whom he sent to prison later turned to 
him for help and in no instance, where 
assistance was merited, was this denied. 
As a result of his interest, many poten- 


tial criminals were rehabilitate d and be- 
came decent, law-abiding citizen 

Judge Culkin also took a deep interest 
in domestic relations problems, especial- 
ly as they affected children. He was 
instrumental in the establishment of 
State laws which gave under-privileged 





children the chance to which they were 
entitled. He did a great work and his 
sole reward was the satisfaction that he 
had made whole many broken liv: 

In 1928 a vacancy in the House of Rep- 
resentatives occurred in the Thirty- 
second Congressional es of N 
York, and Mr. Culkin was the inanim l 
choice of the Republican Party to fill thi 
post. 

He was elected to the House by a lai 
majority and was subsequently ree lected 
by greater majorities. He was a Member 


of the House at his death, which occurred 
in Oswego, August 4, 1943. His passing 
was universally mourned, ‘and the trib- 
utes paid him in the Congress at that 
time and in the district were eloquent 
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testimony of the great regard in which 
he was held. 

While a Member of the House, Judge 
Culkin was most faithful in his attend- 
ance at the meetings of his committees. 
He was a member of both the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee and of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and 
he made many significant contributions 
to the national welfare through his in- 
terest in legislation emanating from 
these bodies. 

Few men have been more devoted to 
the welfare of their constituents and of 
our Nation. His public service spanned 
a period of more than 40 years, and it is 
men like him which have made America 
great. With Pope, I would say this of 
Judge Culkin: 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sin- 
cere: 
In action faithful, and in honor clear! 








The Production of Food and the Further 
Drafting of Farm Boys 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Marvin 
Jones, speaking for the War Food Ad- 
ministration, has just filed a 96-page re- 
port with Director James S. Byrnes, of 
the War Mobilization Office. In this re- 
port Mr. Jones points out the need of 
farm labor for 1944 as follows: 

The production goals for the coming 
year call for 71,900,000 more man-days 
than were required last year. This 
means we need an additional 287,600 
men. Approximately 80,000 more farm 
workers will be needed in April; 400,000 
more in June; 350,000 more in July; and 
400,000 more in September than were 
needed the year before. 

On all farms in the United States the 
number of laborers is 4,000,000 less than 
the working force in April 1940. In order 
to approximate the goals of production 
for 1943, 1,300,000 farm resident women 
and childen were employed. Of the male 
workers employed on farms last year 14 
percent or 828,251 were 65 years of age 
or older. 

This does not tell all the story, for in 
the year 1943 the average farm worker 
put in 12 hours per day, and many of the 
children doing men’s work on farms were 
less than 13 years of age. Personally I 
saw a boy under 11 years of age operating 
a combine, with no other help in sight. 

The shortage of farm machinery and 
repairs and a reduction in the use of gas- 
oline renders it a physical impossibility 
to produce as much as was produced in 
1943. Still the goal for production is 122 
percent of what was produced last year, 
@ii increase of 22 percent. 
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In spite of these facts, the Director of 
Selective Service now declares that the 
farms must give up more young men. 
Practically all of the young men engaged 
in agriculture were skilled operators of 
farm machinery and when once taken in 
the draft their places cannot be filled at 
once. It takes time to develop a skilled 
operator. If the Selective Service in- 
sists on taking all physically fit men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 26, married and 
single, and the plan is carried out on 
farms, it becomes apparent at once that 
we are doing the most unpatriotic thing 
that can be thought up. 

The President has declared that our 
food responsibilities will increase as we 
occupy additional territories and that we 
must be prepared to share with those 
who, without our help, might be faced 
with want. 

Everyone who knows anything about 


| war knows that food is as essential as 


guns, and more essential in territories 
which we liberate. They will have no 
particular use for guns, but until they 
can again produce, hunger must be 
fought. 

In view of the heavier demands on the 
United States for food, the policy now 
proposed by the Selective Service will de- 
feat its own purpose. If the plan is fol- 
lowed without change, we shall wake up 
some morning in the fall of 1944 and find 
we are not only short of food to send to 
Europe but short of food for our own 
people here at home. 

Farm production is as essential to our 
war effort as any other production, and 
that includes the production of engines 
of war. It is almost impossible to con- 
vince anyone here on the Atlantic sea- 
board that farming is a business, a skilled 
business, and a business without which 
we could not prosecute a war. 

To meet our production quota, farm 
boys must be left on the farms and ma- 
chines and repairs and gasoline must be 
furnished the farmers. The Selective 
Service, in substance, says, “Your farm 
boys are good fighters and we must have 
them.” The war records show that they 
are not only good fighters but as good as 
the best, but that does not settle this 
production muddle. 

I have asked the Selective Service offi- 
cials this question: Can you supply other 
laborers—skilled workers—to take the 
place of these boys? They frankly ad- 
mit that they cannot supply other work- 
ers who are equally as good and equally 
competent. 

The training of troops and actual 
fighting takes first place in our war ef- 
fort. Transportation is another neces- 
sary activity. Production of engines of 
war is another. And the production of 
food is another. 

No one of these can be considered as 
the one and only necessary activity in 
our united war effort. All should be con- 
sidered together and one will not succeed 
without the other. Has the war admin- 
istration completely overlooked the im- 
portance of the production of food? The 
further drafting of farm boys would in- 
dicate that the war administration is not 





fully aware of the tremendous need for 
maximum production of food. At least it 
appears to consider it of minor impor- 
tance, 


SS —— 


The Hourly Labor Subsidy to the Pro. 
ducers of Food and Fiber Engaged in 
Different Systems of Farming 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday March 21. 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on page 1363 of the February 7, 
1944, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD is a de- 
tailed report by Dr. Wylie Goodsell, of 
the hourly returns received by the pro- 
ducers of foods and fibers of the Nation. 
These studies have been made since 1935 
with complete and careful records. 

The following table is from the infor- 
mation received from Dr. Goodsell: 


The average amount per hour for labor fr 
Government payments 





j 
Total aver 
age ar 
” r 
Average m 
payment | .°f 
per hour | *, 
1942 ches 
mer 

} rr { 

, 194 
nc nnieenhaickasie | $0.16 
1, eA saat -12 
Wheat grain and sorghum......_| 14} 
Hog-dairy, Corn Belt..... anal 03 | 
Cash grain, Corn Belt___. --| ll 


Hog-beef raising, Corn Belt_. | . 04 
Central New York dairy -...--- } -.01 
Southern Wisconsin dairy .....- | -O1 | 
2-mule Georgia cotton...........| 02 | 
Mississippi COREE ovecncnnnono-| 02 | 
po Eee 


What are the significant facts brought 
out by these studies? We are soon to 
have the 1944 agricultural appropriation 
bill and this information should be of 
value to every Member of Congress. 

Reliable conclusions to be drawn are: 

First. That there is about as much dis- 
parity in hourly incomes to farmers as 
there is in hourly income of labor. 

Second. That while we have been ap- 
propriating $400,000,000 to $800,000,000 
per year, largely as soil conservation, we 
have really been subsidizing soil-deplet- 
ing crops instead of stimulating livestock 
farming which would best insure soi} 
conservation and soil fertility. Livestock 
farming means pasture land whiich plays 
an important part in soil conservation. 
Livestock farming means feeding a large 
percentage of the crops on the varm with 
the least loss of fertility from the farm. 

Third. This study shows that only 4 
small amount per hour for labor rea!! 
went to the man who raised cotton. O! 
the 19, 22, and 31 cents per hour. o 
2 cents per hour was received as Govern- 



































































ment payments by the cotton farmers 
that raised the cotton. 

Fourth. The Dr. Goodsell study will 
also reveal that the subsidy per hour, as 
Government payment to the producers 
of some farm crops, was greater than the 
total hourly income received by pro- 
ducers of other crops. For example, in 
1939 the winter-wheat producer received 
a 19-cent-per-hour subsidy and the 
wheat, grain, and sorghum farmer re- 
ceived a 22-cent-per-hour subsidy; the 
Corn Belt hog-dairy farmer received but 
20 cents per hour as a total income, the 
10g-beef raising farmer in the Corn Belt 
received but 18 cents per hour total 
hourly income, the two-mule Georgia 
cotton farmer received a 9-cent hourly 
income, the Mississippi Delta cotton 
farmer had a 15-cent hourly income, and 
the black-waxy Texas cotton farmer re- 
ceived but a 10-cent hourly labor income 
for the same year. 

Can you not better undersvand the 
rumblings from Texas when you realize 
the 15- to 19-cent hourly labor returns? 
Is not this situation all the more appar- 
nt when one realizes that in the same 
year 3,300 big farm operators in Texas 
were subsidized over $6 000,000? 

In fairness it should be stated that less 
hours were worked on the winter-wheat 
and winter-wheat and sorghum farms 
than on these other types. That would 
somewhat effect the hourly wage returns. 
It should also be stated that wheat 
brought but 74 cents per bushel for 10 
years, and even when the subsidy by 
Government payments is added. the 
wheat farmer still had less than he did 
for his wheat 10 years previous to official 
planning: which was 94 cents per bushel, 

I feel that these facts should be pre- 
sented. The situation might have been 
improved if the incentive-payment pro- 
gram of the last year had been in oper- 
ation but which was prevented by the 
Cannon amendment. As long as we, the 
Congress, appropriate money for a pro- 
gram and stipulate by law how it is ad- 
ministered, we cannot avoid the respon- 
sibility for the program. We cannot in 
justice criticize a program as long as the 
law is carried out, and we must be will- 
ing to accept the responsibility for the 
lack of a broader agricultural program. 

In conclusion I once more ask, how can 
one from a State where the producer re- 
ceives 15 to 19 cents per hour for his 
efforts be supporting roll-back subsidies 
to the consumer? In addition I also ask 
how the roll-backers can expect the 
American farmer, in the majority of in- 
stances, to produce foods and fibers any 
cheaper than he is for groups with in- 
comes, in many cases, many times the 
income of the food and fiber producers 
of our country? 

The above table should also indicate 
why our colleague from Georgia, the 
Honorable StepHen Pace, feels justified 
in his efforts to have farm labor taken 
into account when arriving at parity. 
Would not any Member be justified in 
taking a similar position if the producers 
in his district, that were above the aver- 
ace, received only 22 cents per hour in 
1942? 
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Resolution of Polish-American Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


We, the delegates to the annual meeting 
of the second district of the Polish Americen 
Council, assembled at New Haven, Conn., on 
February 27, 1944, representing 350,000 Amer- 
icans of Polish descent in the State of Con- 
necticut, do hereby unanimously resolve 
that: 

We reaffirm our allegiance and loyaity to 
the United States of America and our trust 
in the leadership of our great President and 
Commander in Chief, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

We subscribe without reservation to all the 
principles set forth in the Atlantic Charter 
that Magna Carta of human liberty, and we 
do particularly affirm our belief that all na- 
tions, both large and small, have an unquali- 
fied right to exist free from fear of aggres- 
sion by other nations and free to pursue their 
national existence by forms of government of 
their own choosing 

We believe that these principles should be 
adhered to without qualifications in the pres- 
ent dispute between Russia and Poland and 
that the future peace of the world is to a 
large extent dependent upon a proper solu- 
tion of this question, entailing as it does the 
application of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

We most earnestly urge the State Depart- 
ment to continue to refuse to recognize any 
conquests of territory made by force and any 
changes of government which are not made 
with the consent of the governed 

We believe that the Polish government-in- 
exile in London is the sole legitimate author- 
ity empowered to speak for the people of 
Poland and that any attempts by Soviet 
Russia to discredit the Polish government by 
setting up ex parte puppet regimes are in 
cynical disregard of the principles of self- 
government set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 

We are firmly convinced that upon his- 
torical, moral, ethnological, and economic 
grounds the eastern part of Poland, which 
is the basis of the present Russo-Polish dis- 
pute, belongs and should belong to the Re- 
public of Poland and that any pretensions 
to this territory by Russia lack factual basis 
on any of the grounds enumerated. 

We believe that any arguments advanced 
to the effect that the acquisition of this ter- 
ritory by Russia is necessary to her national 
defense against future aggression are with- 
out validity in these days of mechanized 
warfare and particularly in view of the mafor 
part played by air forces in present-day com- 


bat; and we therefore believe that these 
arguments, in effect, would protect large 


nations at the expense of smaller ones. 

We believe that Poland’s contribution to 
the cause of democracy and freedom merits 
the appreciation of the entire civilized world, 
embodying as it did the first armed resist- 
ance against Nazi aggression in the face of 
overwhelming odds and continuing to the 
present day both by the activities of the 
armed forces of Poland and of the vast net- 
work of underground resistance: We do, 
therefore, hereby unanimously 
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Resolve, That we believe it to be the solemn 
duty of the United States to stand fast by 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
to do everything in its power and influence 
to further tae just claims of Poland in the 
present dispute with Russia; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and to the 
and Representatives of the State of Con- 
necticut, 

Dr. B. L. SMyKowskI 
I 
Mrs. W. Ducn, 
Vice Pre t. 
RICHARD T. MOKRZYNSKI, 
Financial Secretary. 
tev. A. MAZURKIEWICZ 


Treasurer. 
Dr. F. C. TysuRskKI 
. eiary. 





The Polish-Russian Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIsl 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a letier addressed by my col- 
league from Llinois (Mr. SasatH] to a 
representative of the Polish National Al- 
liance, of Chicago. The letter bears on 
the Polish-Russian question: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1944 
Mr. Peter MACIEJEWSKI, President 
Mr. ALeert J. Daniscu, Secretary, 
industrial Soctety of Polish M anie 
Group 3, Polish Ne 
Chicago, Ill 

GENTLEMEN This is in acknow igment 
of your letter in which you advise that your 
society by unanimous request asks that I 
espouse the cause of Poland, and I wish to 
assure you that whatever influence I possess 


tional Ali 


shall be exerted to aid the liberty-loving 
people of that country 

As you are perhaps aware, during the last 
war, in cooperation with Professor Paderew- 
ski, as 42 member of the Committee on For- 


eign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
I did all in my power to aid in bringing about 
the adoption of the resolution to recognize 
the freedom and independence of Poland. 
At that time I introduced the first resolution 
to recognize Polish regiments and, later on, 
another resolution to grant Poland its inde- 
pendence. It is my hope that I again will 
have the opportunity to aid in reestablish- 
ing Poland's independence and freedom of 
which she has been so ruthlessly deprived by 
the barbaric Nazis 

You may know that for a number of years 


I have advocated giving aid and assistance 
to Russia in their heroic struggle against tix 
Nazi hordes, naturally believi that the 
cause of Poland can only be aided by the vic- 
tory of Russia over the Nazi and I feel that 


Poland, the same as Russia, is en 

freedom and liberty. Further ! 

est of the future peace of Europe, Poland 

should be made even stronge 

before the Nazi destruction 
Millions of the Russian pe 

as the Polish people, have been rut : 

murdered and deprived of their all and, 
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therefore, it Is inconceivable to me that they 
would endeavor, as sometimes reported, to 
take away from Poland any territory or lands 
which by right are and should be a part of 
the new Polish Republic. 

In conclusion let me say that I am cooper- 
ating with Congressmen GorskI and GorpDon, 
of Chicago, and the Detroit Polish Congress- 
man who are interested, like you and I, in 
seeing that justice is done to Poland, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J, SABATH, 
Member of Congre 





Should State and Municipal Employees 
and Self-Employed Persons Receive 
the Benefits of the Social-Security 
Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by me yesterday 
evening over the radio: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
when Congress passed the Social Security Act 
a few years ago it tock a far-reaching and 
important step to adopt a program of retire- 
ment benefits for working men and women in 
this country who had reached the age when 
they would ordinarily retire if they were finan- 
cially able to do so. Through the centuries 
one of the chief worries of the average per- 
son has been whether or not he could achieve 
financial independence during the fruitful 
years of his life and thus be able to live his 
later years free from financial anxiety of any 
kind. 

The basic theory of the Social Security Act 
is that if both employer and employee would 
lay aside small sums each month and each 
year to be placed in a fund and permitted to 
accumulate it would eventually reach a sum 
that would permit withdrawals sufficient to 
take care of the individuals concerned when 
it became time for them to retire, or in the 
event af death before retirement age to take 
care of dependents who survived. The act 
had at least two main objectives: First, it 
would permit the workingman to retire at an 
earlier age than he otherwise would, and thus 
provide additional jobs for younger men; and, 
second, it would permit him to quit work 
with some feeling of financial security. 
Naturally the law is not perfect, but it is 
definitely a step in the right direction. Its 
benefits are not as ample as they should be 
nor as extensive. But corrective measures can 
and undoubtedly will take care of that. Ex- 
perience has shown that it has worked out 
very well and is enthusiastically accepted by 
the beneficiaries of its provisions. One of the 
principal difficulties is that there has been 
omitted from within its purview large groups 
of working men and women who are in the 
same category as the present participants of 
social-security benefits except that they hap- 
pen to work for a State or municipality or 
are self-employed. 

I introduced a bill in the House last week 
to extend the benefits of title II of the Social 
Security Act to employees of States, political 
subdivisions thereof, and instrumentalities of 





States or political subdivisions, and to self- | 
employed individuals. The passage of this 
bill will correct the inequities which I have 
just described. 

This bill will accomplish two things. In 
the first place, it will cover State, county, and 
city employees, or the employees of any 
other political subdivision of the State, in 
cases where the State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof consents to come under the 
provisions of the act. And, second, it will 
extend the act to include self-employed in- 
dividuals who desire to come within its 
terms. > 

In my judgment, there is no sound basis 
for denying social-security benefits to an 
individual merely because he happens to work 
for the State, county, city, or other municl- 
pality. These persons should have the right 
to make social-security contributions the 
same as persons in private employment and 
receive the same benefits when they reach 
retirement age. 

Some of our States, counties, and munici- 
palities have adequate existing retirement or 
pension systems. Most of them do not have 
any such program, It is not my intention to 
disrupt or interfere with State, county, or 
municipal retirement pension plans which 
adequately take care of the employees cov- 
ered thereby. Rather it is my intention pri- 
marily to provide retirement pension cover- 
age for those not now covered and, secondly, 
to permit those units of government now 
having such plans to supplement it by So- 
cial Security Act benefits. Inasmuch as my 
amendment makes it optional for these gov- 
ernmental units to have their employees cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act, those already 
adequately provided for by their own re- 
tirement laws can continue under their pres- 
ent system. But social-security benefits 
would not interfere or be a substitute for 
retirement pay because in most cases retire- 
ment pay is not sufficient to provide the in- 
dividual with an adequate living. Then, too, 
these benefits under the Social Security Act 
would accrue to hundreds of thousands of 
city, county, and other municipal employees 
who do not at present have any retirement 
or other old-age benefits whatsoever. This is 
particularly true of the many small cities 
and other small municipal agencies through- 
out the Nation. These agencies are-in most 
cases financially unable to provide any re- 
tirement assistance even in a small degree, 
no matter how much they would like to care 
for aged employees. So, if they are to be 
taken care of at all, it must and should be 
under the broad plan of Federal social se- 
curity, the machinery and framework of 
which has already been created and estab- 
lished. 

I am not one of those who believe in or 
subscribe to the so-called cradle-to-grave 
plans of social security, some of which have 
already been presented to Congress. Most of 
these schemes are fantastic and unworkable 
and so designed that, if enacted and put into 
effect, they would eventually destroy our sys- 
tem of free enterprise and our whole economy 
as Well. What we can and ought to do now 
is perfect our already existing system of social 
security so as to eliminate its inequities and 
imperfections, and thus care for the large 
group of our working men and women who, 
through no fault of their own, have been left 
out in the cold. 

We have hundreds of thousands of State 
and municipal employees in this country 
who have given the better part of their lives 
to that particular service. It should not be 
expected that they should run the risk of giv- 
ing up their present jobs to seek private em- 
ployment in order to be eligible to receive 
social-security benefits. 

Likewise, there is a large group of self- 
employed persons in the country who would 
like to make social-security contributions 
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and thus receive the benefits thereof at re- 
tirement age. These self-employed indi- 
viduals in most cases are employers only in 
a technical sense. I say “technical sense” be- 
cause as a practical matter a man with only 
one, two, or three employees is not considered 
an employer in common parlance or usage of 
the term. Furthermore, the average em- 
ployer with only a few employees comes 
within the $3,000 per annum salary limita- 
tion which makes a person eligible for bene- 
fits under the act. When we consider that 
the over-all purpose of the Social Security 
Act was to provide financial security for the 
latter years of his life, to the so-called low- 
income-bracket worker, then we can find no 
reasonable or sensible basis for excluding 
the small employer, The barber, the plumb- 
er, the small merchant, the garage and gas- 
station operators, and hundreds of other 
small business and professional groups, tox 
numerous to mention here tonight, are at 
present denied the opportunity of availing 
themselves of the privileges of this law. 
They wonder why they are excluded and, to 
my knowledge, no one has been able to give 
them a satisfactory explanation. Actually 
there is no answer except that they have been 
arbitrarily discriminated against without jus- 
tification. The letters I receive indicate that 
people in the categories mentioned are 
anxious to have this discrimination removed, 
and in my judgment Congress should take 
immediate steps to remove it. These mu- 
nicipal employees and self-employed persons 
are no better off in the majority of instances 
than people who work in the factories and 
mills and, in a good many cases, they are 
not as well off as people who work for pri- 
vate employers. To illustrate what I mean 
I want to cite you a few comparisons. 

For example, Tom Jones who reads meters 
for a private electric company is covered by 
the Social Security Act while his neighbor, 
Bill Smith, who reads water meters for the 
city at the same wage rate is excluded from 
the act. Bill Smith is no better off finan- 
cially than his neighbor, yet he is penalized 
by our present Social Security Act simply be- 
cause he happens to be working for the city 
instead of a private e:nployer. 

Now, take the case of a self-employed indi- 
vidual. I could give you a good many exam- 
ples if time would permit, but this one will 
serve to illustrate my point. Everyone knows 
of a barber in his city or town who has but 
one employee. This employee is covered by 
social security, but the barber who runs the 
shop is not. In the great majority of in- 
stances the barber who runs the shop is no 
better off financially than the man who works 
for him, yet no matter how badly he wishes to 
avail himself of this protection, the present 
law will not permit him to do so. Even the 
news dealer on the street corner and the hot- 
dog vendor are out in the cold. In other 
words, any person who is an employer in the 
strictly technical and legal sense of the word, 
no matter how small and insignificant his 
business and income may be, is nevertheless 
a “self-employed individual” within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act and hence 
not entitled to any protection under it. My 
bill would merely amend the act to take care 
of this very unfair and inequitable situation. 
There are many other inequalities which exist 
under this law and the administration of it 
which my bill does not attempt to correct. 
In my judgment, there is considerable merit 
to the contention that present benefits are 
inadequate in amount and ought to be in- 
creased. I am hopeful that this particular 
phase of the law will receive early congres- 
sional consideration and be remedied. My 
purpose in making the present proposal, how- 
ever, is to take care of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people who are at present com- 
pletely excluded from any form of social secu- 
rity. They should have been taken care of 
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ng ago, but there certainly is no good rea- 
. for further delay. I am hopeful that this 

bill will receive early consideration by the 

Ways and Means Committee, to which it has 
en referred and favorably reported by that 

nmittee. I am confident that when it 

hes the floor of the House it will pass 
ut difficulty 


i ik you for lis 





tening, and good night. 





American Mint Industry Threatened by 
Inadequate Ceiling Prices and Duty- 
Free Imports From Brazil 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, you are 
bably aware of the fact that Michi- 
n and Indiana produce about 80 per- 
nt of the Nation’s supply of mint oil. 
rhis oil is an essential crop and large 
intities of it have been purchased in 
form of gum and candy for our 
med forces, as oil for medicinal pur- 
es and for lend-lease export. 
Extremely wet weather last spring re- 
ed in a very weedy condition of many 
our mint fields so that large area 
re entirely abandoned or now have 
ich a poor stand of mint roots that 
rowers must plant new fields, if they are 
continue to maintain their acreage. 
They will not go to this additional ex- 
pense or effort if there is to be no future 
1 producing the mint crop. Unless the 
)fice of Price Administration makes an 
djustment in the inadequate ceilings 
vhich have been decreed, mint growers 
vill abandon the industry. They are 
today calling upon the O., P. A. to fix new 
ilings, taking into consideration pos- 
ble unfavorable weather conditions 
h as they experienced last year which 
caused them a considerable loss. 
Large manufacturing consumers of 
mint oil have recognized the seriousness 
of the situation and have met with the 
O. P. A. in Washington. They have 
urged a ceiling of $7 for the 1943 oil. 
They were given sufficient encourage- 
ment by the O. P. A. so that the manu- 
facturers advised the growers to hold 
their oil, made from the 1943 crop, until 
the ceiling prices are adjusted. These 
consumers have agreed to pay these 
higher prices and not to increase the 
price of their products in order to insure 
a sufficient acreage of mint in 1944. 
Within another month mint growers 
should be setting out new fields. Right 
now they should be ordering fertilizer 
fur their fields, repairs for their mint 
stills and other machinery. Instead, 
they are discouraged and have been at- 
tending meetings to decide on whether 
they should substitute other crops. At 
present they see in an unrestricted im- 
tion of mint oil from Brazil nothing 
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but ruination for the United States mint 
industry and aid to the enemy—Japan. 
They feel that the Brazilian mint oil, 
which is coming in duty free, either 
comes from Japan or has been produced 
by Japanese in Brazil. 

Besides demanding an immediate ad- 
justment of ceiling prices by the O. P. A.., 
Michigan and Indiana mint growers pre- 
dict that unless a duty of $2 per pound 
is placed on Brazilian mint oil the in- 
dustry in America will be destroyed. 

In this connection, I ask permission 
to extend my remarks to include a letter 
from Mr. N. P. Beebe, president of the 
Essential Oil Growers of Michigan, and 
a resolution recently adopted by that 
organization: 

ESSENTIAL OIL GROWERS OF MICHIGAN, 

March 11, 1944, 
Hon. Paut W. SHAFER, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHAFER: At a meeting of the Es- 
sential Oil Growers of Bale chigan, held at East 
Lansing February 4, which was attended by 
representatives from all the principal mint 
districts of Michigan, the accompanying reso- 
lution was adopted. This resolution 
adopted on account of the following orc 
issued by the O. P. A. and W. F. A.: 

I. O. P. A. issued an order August 14, 1942, 
establishing a ceiling price of $5.50 on pepper- 
mint and $3.50 on spearmint to the dealer 
This ceiling did not work out satisfactorily 
to the dealer because the growers sold their 
crop direct to the consumer. 

II. A letter was sent out by O. P. A. July 
14, 1943, stating a proposed price of $5 on 
peppermint and $3 on spearmint and ask- 
ing for suggestions. In reply to this letter, 
the directors of the Essential Oil Growers of 

Michigan met at East Lansing and adopted 
resolutions protesting against this price and 
asking for a price of $7.50 for peppermint and 
$5 per pound for spearmint, and forwarded 
same to the O.P.A.in Washington. Further, 
we sent a committee to Washington who me 
with the O. P. A. and presented figures show- 
ing the cost of production, but accomplished 
nothing. They preferred to use the parity 
rule estab! ished by some theorist in Wash- 
ington which does not take into considera- 
tion the higher cost of everything entering 
into production, and especially higher wa 
and the inefficiency of labor 

IIT. Order No. 81, September 23, 1943, 
W. F. A., freezing peppermint and spearmint 
oils. By this order the crops were placed un- 
der the supervision of a director appointed 
by W. F. A., with authority to delegate his 
powers to any person employed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, also to give manu- 
facturers a right to use a certain percent of 
the amount of oi] they used in 1941. Under 
this order the growers were not allowed to 
sell any portion of their crop without a per- 
mit. This order has worked a hardship and 
an injustice on the growers. They have been 
compelled to put the expense of growing the 
crop in 1943 income aid to sell the crop in 
1944. 

IV. Order No. 472, September 24, estab- 
lished the prices to the grower of $5.50 per 
pound on peppermint and $3.50 on spear- 
mint and placed the ceilings 50 cents per 
pound higher to the dealers. 

V. Amendment No. 1, effective November 
1, 1943, revcking order of September 23, 1943, 
and permitting consumer to use quantities 
higher than limitations contained in original 
order. 

VI. Order January 1, 1944, set 
amount different manufacturers can 
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Provided how t could ge elief, i. e 
petitioning the Director, but giving Director 
absolute and f a er t ! < the 
decision 

VII. J 2 1944 ers ered 
to file invent Vv oll 

on 


Now we find that thousands of pounds of 


ment dement 


peppermin l Bs avail e fr 1 B i 
Thi is is being offered in lots up to 100,000 
pe The Dru Reports 
pt hed New York, in I » 
estimates that Brazil will have a 1 ion 
pounds of peppermint oil whi is eql to 
the yearly average in the U1 s r 
the ] 10 year It is re; 1 th his 
oll is b y tted duty-free by virtue of 
the power delegated to the President to re- 
I e di We claim that } 

e for Brazil to increase its produ 1 in 
f rs to the above amount id we be- 
lieve that a large portion of said <« was pro- 
duced in Japan and was brought into Brazil 
through certain South Ameri countries 
and then sold duty-free to importers in the 
United States 

We, the Essential Oil Growers of Michigan, 
request a duty of at least $2 per pound. Un- 
less we have protection, the essential-oil 
growers of the United States, who have in- 
vested large sums of money in land and 
equipment re ruined 

At the present ceiling price established by 
the W. F. A—namely $5.50 on peppermint d 
$3.50 on spearmint—many growers will } t 
to discontinue the growing of ¢€ ul 
At a representative meeting of Esse 


n held February 


ired that they wv 


Growers of Michig 
96.9 percent decl 
crease their 


+ 


the product 





acreage or entirely discontinue 


ion of peppermint and spearmint 


oil, provided the O. P. A. and W. F. A. did not 
raise the ceiling price 

Anything you can do to protect the es- 
sential-oil growers and dealers in the United 
States by suring a higher dut' nd higher 
celling price will be greatly appreciated 

N. P. Beerr, P 
» 
Whereas certain governmental agencies of 


this Nation, 
the W. FP. A 
nize the war 


and especially the O. P. A. and 
branches, have led to recog- 
essentiality of peppermint oil 
a crop; and 


Whereas the activities of th 


“ agencies 
have tended to discourage the produ n of 
this crop in this Nation, and have encour- 
aged its production in foreign countries and 
the importation of competitive foreign oils 
to the threatened complete destruction of 
the peppermint industry in the U1 d 
States of America: Therefore be 

Resolved, That we, the Esse Oil ¢ - 
ers of Michigan, assembled at M in State 
College at East Lansing this fourth day of 
February 1944, do h ones protest agair this 
continued discrimination again United 
State pep} nt industry t the O P.A 
and W. F. brane hes of the Government by 
their enforce voreee of lower-than-cost-of-pro- 


duction ceilings, and that we urge the placing 
of tariffs against the importation of pep- 
permint on which will guarantee to the 
United States producer at least as much net 
return as would be received by the foreign 
producer competing with the American mint 
grower; and be it further 

Resolved, That » petition the C tress of 
the United States for such assistance as will 
insure the life the United States pepper- 
mint industry, and that cop f tl re u- 
pte irded to the several Ser d 

ea entatives Vv ) repre t t I t 
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Resolution of Montana B. R. O. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of the Montana 
Bataan Relief Organization I am insert- 
ing in the REecorpD, under unanimous con- 
sent, a statement and a resolution which 
reached my desk this morning: 

MISSOULA, MoNT., March 14, 1944. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We the members of the Montana Bataan 
Relief Organization hereby request that you 
present to the House of Representatives this 
enclosed copy of a resolution which we have 
adopted. To know where the responsibility 
actually lies is our aim. To eliminate ineffi- 
ciency or worse is our duty, both to our sons 
who are still fighting, and to our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
MONTANA BATAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION, 
Opal I. BarTHOLF, President, 
JOE GAMACHE, Sr., Secretary. 


PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN BEHALF OF AMERICAN PRISONERS OF 
WAR HELD BY JAPAN 


We, the mothers, wives, loved ones, friends, 
and relatives of prisoners of Japan, with full 
realization of the many »vroblems of war that 
confront our Government, ask that consid- 
eration for immediate action be given our 
request— 

Save our sons and husbands while they are 
still alive. 

Send them food and medical supplies. 

Send it now. 

Tomorrow may be too late. 

Enlist the aid of Russia or the Vatican or 
any agency that will save the livés of our 
loved ones. In the name of God and for the 
sake of humanity, nothing should be left 


undone toward sparing these heroes further, 


suffering and sacrifice. 





RESOLUTION OF BATAA? RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


Whereas Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, in his report 
of September 11, 1943, published in Army 
Time, a daily news bulletin, Washington 5, 
D. C., stated that on July 1, 1941, the inter- 
national situation was extremely critical and 
that menacing preparations of Japan in the 
Pacific prefaced attacks upon the British and 
Dutch possessions in the Philippines, and 
that, in view of these potentialities, orders 
had been issued in February 1941 to evacuate 
dependents of Army personnel stationed 
there; and 

Whereas in the late summer of 1941 troops 
were ordered to the Philippines; and 

Whereas pertinent statements of our Chief 
of Staff show beyond any doubt that those 
in authority knew that war with Japan was 
inevitable, and in view of these potentialities 
and the American-Japanese negotiations in 
process in the late summer and fall of 1941, 
the American people naturally assumed that 
the administration, Army, and Navy Officials 
entrusted with the guarding of our Nation's 
safety would be on the alert sufficiently to 
prevent any possibility of such an attack as 
occurred at Pearl Harbor, as was their duty 
according to their oaths of office; and 

Whereas the removal from active duty of 
two high-ranking Army and Navy officers en- 
trusted with the defense of Pearl Harbor can 
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obviously be rightfully taken by the Ameri- 
can people as an admission of criminal negli- 
gence since that negligence jeopardized the 
life and {reedom of our entire Nation and it 
is beyond question of doubt that their dere- 
liction of duty brought about the extent of 
the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor and the need- 
less loss of many thousands of American lives 
and there is a question in the minds of Amer- 
ican people as to whether that dereliction of 
duty ended with the responsibility of those 
two officers or whether it extends to other 
military and naval officers or of some civil 
authorities in.high position; and 

Whereas the problem of responsibility for 
the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor must be 
solved if the Nation is to obtain the highest 
degree of morale, which is necessary for a 
complete, all-out war effort; and 

Whereas a train crew in charge of a pas- 
senger train would at least be charged with 
manslaughter if it neglected its duty to the 
extent of the loss of one human life, men 
under oath of office entrusted with the Na- 
tion’s safety neglect their responsibility to 
the extent that thousands of lives are lost 
directly and thousands of others are need- 
lessly sacrificed to the fate of years of im- 
prisonment in Japan’s prison camps as a re- 
sult and yet after 2 years a thorough inves- 
tigation has not been made or responsibility 
fixed or the American people advised as to 
where the responsibility lies; and 

Whereas it cannot now be asserted as a 
reason for not fixing the responsibility as 
to do so might hamper the war effort and 
it is most obvious that the removal of the 
men responsible for the many defeats in the 
Pacific in the early days of the war emanates 
from the primary defeat at Pearl Harbor, is 
imperative if we are to obtain and maintain 
the most efficient direction of the war effort, 
and that the removal of those responsible will 
raise the morale not only on the home front 
but also among our fighting forces, who are 
required to serve under provided leadership; 
and 

Whereas denial of food, medical and other 
supplies to our fighting men at Bataan and 
Corregidor, who were sent to the Pacific to 
defend the American right and protection of 
our flag resulted in needless sacrifice and tor- 
ture at the hands of a known ruthless enemy 
and the veracity of all statements made at 
that time and since, that it was impossible 
to send them aid, is seriously questioned by 
us; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that adherence 
to the prescribed duties of those charged with 
the protection of America and in accordance 
with traditional humanitarian principles of 
America would have prevented the enormous 
loss of life before and after the surrender of 
Bataan, Corregidor, Guam and Wake, and it 
is our further opinion that the dereliction 
of duty of those in authority constitutes the 
writing of the blackest page in American 
history and the resulting torture of the 
mothers, wives, and other relatives of the 
heroes of Bataan and Corregidor, caused by 
the diabolical atrocities so heartlessly de- 
scribed in the Army and Navy release of Jan- 
vary 28, 1944, is the acknowledged signature 
of that black page: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bataan Relief Organ- 
ization (B. R. O.) and its affiliates represent- 
ing the mothers, fathers, wives and other 
relatives, sweethearts and friends of our sac- 
rificed men in our armed forces in the Pa- 
cific, who lost their lives and the others who 
are left and who are suffering the most in- 
tense mental and physical anguish, are en- 
titled as free Americans to petition the Con- 
gress of the United States, in accordance with 
the Constitution, for an immediate and 
thorough investigation to fix the responsi- 
bility and guilt of those in authority in or- 
der to bring about the speedy conclusion of 
this case, regardless of whom it may involve; 


; and be it further 
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Resolved, That after termination of such 
investigation that trial by court martial pro- 
ceedings, impeachment or any other means 
necessary to bring about immediate justice 
and thorough punishment of those found 
guilty of the dereliction of duty which they 
accepted when they took their oaths of office 
shall be instituted. 

BATAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION, 
Opa I. BarRTHOLF, President. 

Attest: 

JOE FARNACKE, Sr., 
Secretary 





Corn Crisis Results From New Deal 
Bungling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in Nazi 
Europe, when the Hitler government 
wants any property or commodity it seizes 
it, paying the owner a price determined 
by the Nazis. Theirs is an ugly method, 
forcibly confiscating property against the 
will of the owner, and violating his right 
to keep the fruits of his own labor. The 
Nazis, of course, have a careful explana- 
tion of the necessity for this method of 
operation. But we all know it is simply 
naked brute force. 

Last summer the Government of the 
United States used this same method to 
obtain corn from 26 grain elevators in 
this country. Its explanation was simi- 
lar to that used by the Nazis—the need 
for corn was an emergency, and so the 
Government forcibly seized it, paying the 
price it determined was satisfactory. 
This seizure was called “requisitioning,” 
because that word sounds so legal. Few 
people sensed the significance of the 
violent seizure of this corn. 

I rise, Mr. Speaker, to point out the 
serious danger of a recurrence of this 
method of emergency action in 1944. 

Here is the factual situation, as re- 
ported to me by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. On October 1, 1943, corn 
stocks (new crop and carry-over) totaled 
3,443,000,000 bushels. By January 1, 1944, 
these stocks had declined to 2,008,000,- 
000. This decline indicated corn con- 
sumption of 1,435,000,000 in the October- 
December quarter. This rate of con- 
sumption showed almost a 10-percent 
(9.8 percent) increase over the compa- 
rable use in 1942. This increase is ac- 
counted for by the larger livestock pop- 
ulation plus added commercial needs. 

We started the calendar year 1943 with 
2,316,000,000 bushels of corn, and in July 
the Government was seizing privately 
owned stocks of corn. We started 1944 
with a corn stock of 2,008,000,000 bush- 
els, or 308,000,000 less than in 1943. 
Based upon the indicated 10 percent in- 
creased consumption, commercial stocks 
available for industry will have complete- 
ly disappeared before July 1, 1944. Even 
if the consumption should only be at the 
1943 rate, there will not be sufficient com- 
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mercial corn available to supply essen- 
tial demands, 

I hope this disastrous shortage does 
not occur. Upon the basis of the figures 
furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture, however, it appears probable. 
Already corn-processing firms are re- 
porting dangerously low supplies. 

The facts I have outlined, plus other 
significant data, have all been in the 
hands of the agricultural and O. P. A. of- 
ficials running the war-food program of 
the United States. The danger I have 
outlined here has been called to their 
attention by many able folks in the grain 
industry. They should be fully aware of 
every aspect of this situation, and pos- 
sibly their grain purchases from other 
countries will solve this dangerous 
problem. 

Should an emergency and crisis de- 
velop in the corn industry during 1944, 
however, full responsibility lies in the lap 
of this administration and its experts. 
The crisis will be of their own making. In 
that event, their failure and the resulting 
catastrophe must not be used as a spring- 
board to the use of Hitler’s methods of 
seizure and virtual confiscation of prop- 
erty. The solution will be to throw out 
those who bungled this vital problem last 
year and stupidly and inexcusably will 
have allowed a similar crisis to arise in 
1944. 

Hitler’s failures in Germany were fol- 
lowed by enslavement of the people and 
seizure of the fruits of their labor. The 
American way, before the New Deal, has 
always been to throw out those officials 
who bungled their critical responsibili- 
ties. If a grain crisis develops, we must 
turn a deaf ear to alibis and excuses. 
The methods of violence used by Hitler 
will not meet this emergency; the answer 
is new leadership. 


Double Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the glaring examples of double talk has 
been illustrated by the Vice President 
of the United States. Evidently he 
speaks in order to please his listeners at 
the particular time at which he delivers 
his address, and without realizing that 
he has spoken before, and without any 
regard to the acts which he has hereto- 
fore directed, the commission of which 
has retarded both progress and essential 
food in this country. It is a sad com- 
mentary that the Vice President of the 
United States of America would try to 
mislead the people of this country, in 
time of war, for mere political purposes. 
His own utterances and his own acts 
are conclusive proof of his miserable at- 
tempt to confuse and mislead the people 
of this Nation. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is not the proper time 
for any double talk on the part of any 
American citizen, and this is certainly 
not the time for any double talk on the 
part of any of the leaders in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post, on March 20, 1944, 
which editorial is as follows: 

DOUBLE TALK 

Vice President Wattace’s full conversion 
to an economy of abundance has now been 
amply demonstrated. There was a time, back 
in the early beginnings of the new world in 
1933, when Mr. WaLLACE seemed to teeter on 
the fence. “America must choose” was his 
thesis. Then he plunged furiously into a 
program of plowing under corn and cotton 
and slaughtering little pigs. Apparently the 
choice had been made. The idea of an econ- 
omy of abundance was put into the discard 
and Mr. WALLACE became famous as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who put into effect an 
economy of scarcity. In pursuit of that pol- 
icy he paid farmers hundreds of millions of 
dollars for not producing a large variety of 
crops. 

Now that we are confronted by Many war- 
time food shortages, this bit of history seems 
to rankle in Mr. WaLLace’s mind. So he has 
been stumping the country like a sort of 
political John the Baptist proclaiming the 
coming of an economy of abundance in the 
post-war era. “The phenomenal success of 
American industry in producing for war has 
demonstrated convincingly,” he says, “that 
we can produce a national income of one hun- 
dred and fifty billion to two hundred billion 
dollars in the early post-war years, and that 
that income can be progressively enlarged, if 
we preserve a free dynamic economy.” There 
is to be no More plowing under, no more 
curtailment, and no more surpluses. With 
fear of overproduction conquered by both in- 
dustry and agriculture, the century of the 
common man will be usheredin. We scarcely 
see how he can avoid proclaiming, in his next 
installment, that there will be two cars in 
every garage and two chickens in every pot. 

As if to demonstrate his present devotion 
to the economy of abundance, Mr. WALLACE 
has also given us a unique illustration of the 
mass distribution of words. Without a na- 
tional hook-up, he attempted to reach the 
country’s entire radio audience. Nearly 570 
of our 800 broadcasting stations accepted his 
offer to supply them with free records sup- 
posedly carrying part of his speech to the 
American Business Congress in New York. 
There is no indication as to how many of 
these requested the record only out of cour- 
tesy. But a great many of the stations must 
have used it in the belief that they were re- 
producing a speech by Mr. WaLtace at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Actually there were strik- 
ing differences between the speech and the 
records, the speech being toned down s0 as 
not to grate too harshly on the ears of a busi- 
ness audience. The talk that went out over 
the air through this clever method was a 
more specious appeal to class prejudice. Ap- 
parently Mr. Watiace didn’t have a single 
message to give to the American people, but 
took advantage of his appearance before the 
American Business Congress to secure mass 
distribution of propaganda carefully selected 
for different audiences. 

If the Vice President wants his conversion 
to the economy of abundance to be taken 
seriously, he may well contemplate the plight 
of the Daily Worker. That organ of the 
comrades is probably read today more for 
amusement than enlightenment because of 
the frequency with which it changes its party 
line without warning. In the face of that 
record, how does Mr. WALLACE expect even 


| the economy of abundance to hold ite appeal 
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when he puts out two party lines at the 
same time? This effort to be all things to all 
men is scarcely becoming to one who, like 
Mr. Watace, takes pride in his high ethical 
standards. 
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Shall the Republic Change to Monarchy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
good friends whose thought and philos- 
ophy is typical of the citizenship of the 
best over-all agricultural county in the 
of Oklahoma—Alfalfa County— 
recently wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Enid Daily News and Eagle. The 
letter is so provocative of sound think- 
ing, that under previous order author- 
izing me to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I submit the same herewith: 
SHALL THE REPUBLIC CHANGE TO 
EpiTor, ENID NEws, 

Enid, Okla.: 

Did not our forefathers of 1776 fight to 
overthrow the tryranny of one-man con- 
tinuous rule? Did they not provide a con- 
stitutional safeguard against its recurrence 
by ordering the election of Chief Magistrate 
every 4 years? Did not their first President, 
first in war, peace, and the hearts of his 
countrymen, by declining a third term set a 
worthy example for his successors? And did 
not the 29 succeeding Presidents observe this 
salutary precedent? 

Did not the founder of a great political 
party, Thomas Jefferson, write in his auto- 
biography: “The example of four Presidents 
voluntarily retiring at the end of their eighth 
year has given it such precedent and usage 
that should a President consent to run for 
a third term, I trust he should be rejected 
on this demonstration of ambitious views?” 
And did not the seventh second-termer, 
Grover Cleveland, leave fatherly warning, 
“When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the temptation to retain public 
office once gained aided by a horde of office- 
holders eager to hold their jobs, we recog- 
nize the serious danger to a government of 
the people”? And did not the twenty-ninth 
President, Calvin Coolidge, after two terms, 
say in his autobiography, “A President should 
not only not be selfish, but he ought to avoid 
the appearance of selfishness. Men in high 
office live in an atmosphere of adulation and 
exaltation which sooner or later impairs their 
judgment. It is wholesome for Presidents to 
return to the people.” 

Did not 144 years of presidents not going 
beyond their eighth year display the prog- 
ress and prosperity of a republic unparalleled 
among other forms of world government? 
Are the farewell messages of Washington and 
other Presidents, all solicitous for the future 
welfare of their country, now to be set at 
naught by one President's selfish ambition? 
At this late day, is our beloved Republic to 
be changed into a monarchy where the same 
man rules all the time? Is this to be the 
ignoble end of a republic that has risen to 
the highest pinnacle of success by its own 
private and corporate endeavor in a land 
blessed by God-given freedom? 

And who is the first President to put his 
country in reverse to gratify a selfish am- 
bition? Can it be none other than the last 
White House incumbent—the one who en- 
tered with cards stacked for a new deal—the 


State 
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one who, 
predece 


receiving from his immediate 
sor the soundest credit ever possessed 
by any nation, accumulated the largest pile 
of gold ever in one world place—the one who 
by lavishly expending money where it would 
do the most vofe-getting good has selfishly 
sought a term of Presidential office exceedir 
that of George Wa hington, the Father of 
his Country? 

La question. Shall the United States 
people now swap an unbeatable republic 
hy nag? 


CHARLES ButTtTz TITUS, 


hors ior ¢ worn-out monar¢ 


Text of Resolutions Adopted by the Ninth 
Virginia Democratic Convention on 
March 18, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a copy of the resolutions adopted 
by the Ninth Virginia Democratic Con- 
vention which was held in Bristol, Va., 
last Saturday, March 18, 1944: 


Tom Fugate, Lee County banker and 
farmer, served as chairman of the Ninth Vir- 
ginia Congressional District Democratic con- 
vention resolutions committee yesterday 
which called for the renomination and reelec- 
tion of President Roosevelt. Other members 
of the committee were Mrs. J. N. Walker, of 
Bland; C. J. Harkrader, of Bristol; V. C. Smith, 
of Buchanan; H. M. Sutherland, of Dickenson; 
C. J. Stafford, of Giles; T. B. Fugate, of Lee; 
H. W. Huff, of Pulaski; E. F. Hargis, of Rus- 
sell; E. M. Craft, of Scott; Charles E. Ander- 
son, of Smyth; Hubery Peery, of Tazewell; 
Thomas Phillips, of Washington; and George 
L. Taylor, of Wise. 

The committee adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

We, the Democrats of the Ninth Virginia 
District in convention at Bristol, Va., on 
March 18, 1944, having in mind the immedi- 
ate purpose of the convention and the critical 
time through which our country is passing, 
do set forth and resolve as follows: 

We record with regret the deaths of several 
leading Democratic Party figures since we last 
met. Our sincerest sympathies are extended 
to the relatives of the Honorable James H. 
Price and Mrs. Price, and Senator Aubrey 
Weaver, the latter two of whom passed away 
in the recent unfortunate fire at Richmond; 
we mourn the loss of the Honorable Sam J. 
Thompson, of Tazewell County; the Honor- 
able Dan M. Crosby, of Washington County; 
and the Honorable Frank M. Henson, of 
Russell County, all of whom met and delib- 
erated with us for many years. 

This convention meets today for the nomi- 
nation of a Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress from the Ninth Virginia District. We 
commend to the consideration of the Demo- 
cratic convention here assembled the record 
and services of JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., dur- 
ing the years past. Aside from his ability as 
a Member of Congress, and his conscientious 
and successful efforts to represent the people 
of this district, he has shown the ability to 
hold cur party together in unbroken ranks, 
and the present outlook bids fair to project 
that fine record into the future. His loyalty 
to President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion, and his advocacy of the policies ad- 





vanced by the President, deserve and will re- 
ceive the acclamation of all Democrats who 
have at heart the happiness and prosperity of 
the country and of its people. 

We take pride and comfort in the knowl- 
edge that we are represented in the Senate 
of the United States by CaArTerR GLASs and 
Harry FLoop ByrrbD, and at the head of the 
government of the State of Virginia by Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr., in the ability and patri- 
otism and high purposes of all of whom we 
have unlimited confidence. 

We take thi8 occasion to express our grati- 
fication and pride in being counted as mem- 
bers of the great Democratic Party of this 
country, and we give voice to renewed and 
increased hope for the continuation of the 
record which it has made during the past 11 

the intelligent solicitude it has shown 

r all of our people, and the accomplish- 
ments for their happiness which it has added 
to its historic record. 

The administration of the Government 
unde: Democratic leadership has appealed 
and continues to appeal to all men and 
women throughout the land who admire the 
motives and promptings of leaders who have 
at heart the good of all men, their happiness 
and prosperity, and their adherence to hon- 
est ideals. The great leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time have always had uppermost the 
hope and the purpose of making those attri- 
butes of good government fruitful and gen- 
erous. Those who lead us at this time fully 
sustain and exemplify that historic hope and 
purpose. 

We renew our pledge of allegiance to the 
Democratic Party and take pride in its ac- 
complishments and increased hope for its 
future, and for the future of this country. 
We call upon all our people—Democrats and 
Republicans—for sympathy and cooperation 
with President Roosevelt as President of the 
United States and as Commander in Chief of 
our armies, to the end that we may continue 
as now to be solidly and devoutly united in 
the prosecution of the war in which we are 
now engaged. This sympathy, this coopera- 
tion from our people of every political faith 
we are sure we have and it is with deep 
thankfulness that we record that fact. 

We voice our unwavering confidence in 
the sincerity, the ability, and the devotion of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in all his 
relationships and efforts in guiding the Na- 
tion at this time of great stress and peril. 
Along with other patriots we pledge to him 
our entire and continuing support, indi- 
vidually and collectively, that his hands may 
be upheld in the vast and responsible task 
which the suffrages of the Nation laid upon 
him, and this pledge we shall carry out with- 
out criticism, and without diminution of 
our zeal and loyalty. We make a like pledge 
to those in author.ty by his appointment— 
Democrats and Republicans—and a like 
pledge to the Congress of the United States 
and to our State government. 

While we are meeting in a Democratic mass 
meeting, we are not confining our thoughts 
to political party considerations. We would 
lay aside at this time all thought of political 
party controversy. We would call upon, and 
do call upon, all the people of our Nation to 
assume this same attitude and join in one 
vast army of patriots, laying aside every con- 
sideration that might hinder or adversely af- 
fect the one high purpose uppermost in our 
minds—the utter defeat of our enemies who 
seek to destroy our freedom, 

To our soldiers on land, on sea, in air, 
wherever they may be, we send our thankful 
greetings, and to their relatives here we ex- 
press our feeling of gratitude, with the assur- 
ance that we share in their hope for the wel- 
fare of their sons and brothers. We pray for 
success to the arms of these soldiers, and for 
their return home with the thanks of the 
people they are fighting to save: Be it 
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Resolved, That this convention recognize 
the unequivocal fact that the reelection of 
President Roosevelt is absolutely necessary 
for the winning of the war at the earliest 
possible moment, thereby saving the price- 
less lives of many of our boys who are so un- 
selfishly fighting our battle for freedon 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the sole hope of a 
bleeding and agonized world; and to remoy 
him from leadership in this pregnant hou: 
would so seriously weaken Allied effort an 
confidence that this war might continu 
through many weary years of heartache 
This convention dedicates its every thougl 
and action to securing a quick victory by 
urging the continuance of the matchl 
leadership of our great President; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That this convention believe 
that the reelection of President Rooseve! 
will be the only sure and safe method « 
securing a just and permanent peace aft 
the war is won by the Allies. He is the only 
person of world-wide reputation and expe- 
rience who can adequately envision a worl 
of equitable peace and at the same time pc 
sess the necessary authority and influence t 
secure the adoption of such terms of peace ; 
will satisfy the patriotic and just desires oi 
the nations of the earth, victor and van- 
quished alike. All over the world the nations 
look to the United States for far-sighted and 
fair leadership in the new and confused lif« 
that will follow the furling of battle flag 
and the roar of death-dealing weapons, a 
world distraught and dazed with violent 
death and destruction. What man com- 
mands the full confidence of the people of 
the world? What American leader measures 
up to the exacting demand of this fateful 
occasion? None but President Roosevelt 
America and an agonized world look alone 
to him for this great labor of love and hop¢ 


The Late Honorable James A. O'Leary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
O’LEaryY, who left us at the untimely age 
of 55, was a Member who endeared him- 
self to many by his cheerful manner, his 
readiness to help, and his extreme amia- 
bleness. His friends in this House were 
legion not because he was one of those 
who scan every bill and try to act as 
watchdogs of the Treasury, but because 
he gave to each piece of legislation that 
human sympathy which was the out- 
standing trait of O’Leary’s character. 

In spite of the fact that his service in 
this House was not quite a decade, ther: 
is not a Member of this body who did 
not at one time or another converse with 
O'Leary or spend some time in his com- 
pany. 

O’LEarY was a born companion and 
nearly every Member of the House knew 
him affectionately as “Jim.” 

O’Lersry’s life was spent in business 
pursuits and at the time of his death he 
was the general manager of the North 
Shore Ice Co., of Staten Island, and an 
official in numerous other Staten Island 
business enterprises. He was devoted to 
| his home and family and his son is now 
| a member of the armed forces, being a 














lieutenant in the United States Coast 
Guard, while his two daughters are mar- 
ried to members of our armed forces, one 
being the wife of a lieutenant in the 
Coast Guard and the other the wife of a 
captain in the United States Army. 
O’LearyY’s family is therefore well repre- 
sented on the roster of our armed serv- 
ices, and because of his intimate interest 
in our Army and Navy, O'LEARY was a 
consistent advocate of national prepared- 
ness and supported all legislation in 
favor of our war veterans. 

We will miss his genial smile and pleas- 
ant manner, and the committees of 
which he was a member, particularly the 
Committee on Pensions and the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, will miss an indefatigable worker. 





The F. E. P. C.: A Reaffirmation of 
National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing considerable discussion of the 
operations of the Committee on Fair Em. 
ployment Practice and of Executive Order 
9346, under which it operates. A great 
deal of heat has been generated about 
this matter, but, as is so frequently the 
case in matters which touch us deeply, 
the amount of light shed has been consid- 
erably less. 

It seems to me that the Executive order 
itself well states that this committee’s 
function is to “reaffirm the policy of the 
United States that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of any 
person in war industries or in Govern- 
ment by reason of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” One of the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy, it seems to me, is ex- 
pressed in that statement: That there 
shall be equality of opportunity for all, 
regardless of differences in religion or 
race or background. While we have not 
always lived up to this ideal, we have held 
it before us as the goal which we have 
wanted to attain in this democratic so- 
ciety of ours. 

As a matter of fact, there is much in 
our history to substantiate such a policy. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to call to the 
attention of the Members of this House 
several such examples, concrete illus- 
trations of the fact that equality of op- 
portunity has been inherent in govern- 
mental tradition. 

First. Behind our civil-service merit 
system there stands established the na- 
tional policy that employment of civil 
Servants shall be based on merit and on 
qualifications for the job, not on discrim- 
ination of one kind or another which has 
nothing to do with the applicant’s ability. 
That policy of fairness in the civil service 
is deeply anchored in “the American 
way.” Our fair employment policy call- 
ing for fair treatment of all workers is, 





therefore, rightfully a reaffirmation of 
national policy. 

Second. Several decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have 
turned on the point that all American 
citizens are entitled to equal treatment, 
equal opportunities, and equal facilities 
and that race and color are not legal ex- 
cuse for denying a citizen the considera- 
tions enjoyed by all other citizens. In 
other words, it is a part of our national 
policy that all citizens be treated fairly 
and equally. The Commitee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice goes no further than 
to attempt to secure such fair and equal 
employment considerations for all. 

Third. In appropriating millions of 
dollars to land-grant colleges and for 
other educational aid to the States, 
whether expressed or not, the idea of the 
Congress has been that all groups in our 
population should benefit equally and 
without handicap because of class, reli- 
gion, or creed. 

Fourth. During the years of depres- 
sion, numerous congressional acts pro- 
vided that the benefits of relief, of 
emergency public works, of public hous- 
ing, and of youth training and rehabili- 
tation should not be kept from any who 
were in need because of their race or 
color or other irrelevant reasons. These 
provisions were put into law because it 
is good Americanism to be fair. 

Fifth. In providing funds for defense 
training in 1940, the Congress stipulated 
in the appropriation act that “No trainee 
under the foregoing appropriation shall 
be discriminated against because of sex, 
race, or color’—another indication of 
Congress keeping the faith with our his- 
toric policy of fairness. 

Sixth. In legislation setting up the 
Selective Service System, Congress 
specifically provided that there should be 
no racial discrimination in recruiting the 
men who would later carry the war 
against totalitarianism to all corners of 
the earth. 

Seventh. A number of steps were taken 
to put the greatest number of men and 
women to work producing the vital 
tools and instruments of victory. The 
blueprint and timetable of war would not 
allow us to waste a single capable indi- 
vidual. Consequently our Commander 
in Chief reaffirmed what had long be- 
come a national policy: that there should 
be fairness in the employment of war 
workers, both by private industry and by 
the Government. When this policy was 
promulgated it sounded brand new to 
some. As I have tried to bring out, 
however, our entire history and the long 
view of congressional acts and court de- 
cisions point in but one direction—that 
the national policy to which we subscribe 
is one of fairness and equal opportunity 
for all, each according to his abilities and 
his capacities. 

When we are engaged in total war, 
how even more vital and important it is 
that we follow a policy which means 
that every citizen will have his chance 
to contribute all his interest, all his 
training and skill, and all his enthu- 
siasm for the common objective of pre- 
serving democracy and bringing a speedy 
and complete victory. 

The Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice has been a symbol to the world 
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that this Nation is taking seriously its 
historic pronouncements as a subscriber 
to the “four freedoms,” as a proponent 
of the doctrine of equality of opportunity, 
and as a stanch believer in fairness. 
F. E. P. C. has also been symbolic of the 
fact that even in the midst of war our 
Nation is deadly in earnest about trying 
to make democracy really work. 

As was so well stated in an editorial 
in the Washington Post of March 7, 1944: 

It would be genuinely tragic if race pre- 


judice caused the liquidation of this agency. 
To American Negroes whose loyalty to the 
United States and devotion to democracy 


has remained steadfast in the face of bitter 


deprivations, the F. E. P. C. is a vital sym- 
bol. To renounce it would be to slam a 
door upon the legitimate hopes which our 


own American 
encouraged 


litany has engendered and 


AT ee 


The Nation’s Need: Executive 
Cooperative Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Nation’s Need: 
Executive Cooperative Leadership, deliv- 
ered by me before a Republican group in 
Waukesha, Wis., on March 13, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am gra*eful for the opportunity to speak 
before this fine group of representative citi- 
zens of Wisconsin and discuss with you some 
of the obligations and responsibilities that 
each of us owe to the Nation 

It has become very apparent every 
thinker—with the world being contracted 
through the genius of human inventions— 
that the domestic policies of any nation and 
the foreign policies of that nation are not 
only interrelated but are intertwined 

Since before the opening of this century 
the Government of the United States has 
taken a leading part in the creation, mainte- 
nance, anc. observance of international law. 
We have stood for arbitration of disputes. be- 
tween nations, for adjudication by interna- 
tional tribunals of justiciable questions. We 
have believed in and taken steps to get other 
nations to limit armaments, hoping by so 
doing to lift the burden of preparation for 
war from the people. We have taken 
position that war should be outlawed, and 
that all nations should reject war as a mean 
for the adjustment of controversies. We have 
believed in, and we have practiced, hemi- 
spheric solidarity. We have made every effort 
to cooperate with like-minded yns for 
peace and order, law and justice. But stil 
we have war after war. 

The freeing of the world from war, or, con- 
versely, the establishment of world-wide 
peace, presents the greatest problem of our 
time, or any other time. It is one which con- 
fronts every nation on the globe, and for that 
reason it is a problem which should be 
handled internationally 


to 


nat 


At Mackinac last September, the Republi- 
can conference there pro} ed a dynamic 
statement. That statement set forth that 
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this war should be prosecuted by the United 
Nations to a conclusive victory; that this 
Government should participate in a post-war 


cooperative organization among sovereign na- 


tions to prevent military aggression, and to 
attain permanent_peace with organized jus- 
tice in a free world. The conference recog- 
nized in no uncertain terms that the Ameri- 
can citizen of the present owes an obligation 
to keep America American, to preserve for the 
entire world this lighthouse of liberty. 
Shortly thereafter, the Senate of the United 
States passed a resolution which was sub- 
stantially the same as the Mackinac declara- 
tion. I believe that, by and large, these two 


) 





arations not only expressed the judgment 
1e Mackinac conference and the Senate 
of the United States, but also the judgment 
of the American people. 

But, my friends, the mere passage of reso- 
lutions won't do the job. We have had too 
many examples of passing laws, making trea- 
ties, initiating international pacts that have 
fall the wayside because there was not 





len by 
back of them the vital and dynamic support 
und will of the people. If we in America are 
to play the part that fate seems to have 
destined for us, in order that America may be 
safe and humanity at large may be served, 
it is our job to dedicate ourselves to seeking 
the way that will make for international co- 
operation. That has been America’s attitude 
in the past, and it will be her attitude in the 
future, 

Our problem has been to find nations of 
like mind. Not all the nations of the world 
have loved the ways of peace, as America has. 
But I believe it is the hope of all thinking 
people, that out of the stress of this war, out 
cf its suffering and sacrifice, will come a 
world-wide desire and will for peace—that 
many nations will become like-minded on 
this subject and will get together in some 
kind of a cooperative effort which will result 
in freeing the world from war. This does 
not mean the loss of sovereignty. It simply 
means that sovereign nations will sit around 
the table together and work out a plan and 
a method, a way, to peace. 

Now, in thinking about 
peace in a war-torn world—and many people 
whose are fighting all over the world 
write me on this subject—we have also to 
consider the problems that confront us on 
our home front. They are manifold. We 
have dangers that would seem to threaten 
our industrial and economic life. I am now 
speaking of fundamental problems within our 
country which challenge the perpetuity of 
our governmental system, our economic sys- 
tem, and our way of life. 

This year our tax burden will be over $44,- 
C00,000,000. In another year our national 
cebt will approach §$300,000,000,000—which 
amounts to approximately an average of 
$2,200 for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. This calls for serious 
consideration, for the afplication of con- 
structive economic methods, for efficiency in 
government. 

We must get out of Government those who 
would, as one Senator said, “spend and spend, 
tax and tax in order to elect and elect.” 
When the present administration went into 
power it was on the basis of economy, or 
reducing governmental organization. We all 
know what happened. Our Government bu- 
reaus, instead of being curtailed as prom- 
ised, mushroomed in growth, and have re- 
sulted in a confusion in our economy ap- 
proaching the chaotic. The people of this 
country are demanding simplification in 
fovernment, as well as simplification in tex 


this matter of 


sons 


laws and tax forms. The people of this 
country aemand more than simplification. 


They demand that bureaucracy be reduced 
to the miningum, and that the spending of 
Government be curtailed, and the people's 
money spent only where it is necessary to 
spend it, It is my belief that only the Re- 
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publican Party can accomplish this. I shall 
tell you why later. 

We have seen several years back before the 
people became aroused, a great attack upon 
the legislative branch of Government by the 
Executive. That was before the Congress 
began to assert its independence. 

When I ran on the Republican ticket in 
1938, there were only 15 Republicans in the 
Senate. he Democrats outnumbered us 
more than 5 to 1. Eight of us were elected 
in that year. We added to cur numbers in 
1940, and again in 1942, until the Republi- 
cans are now 87. There are still 59 Demo- 
crats, and they have had absolute control 
of the Senate and every committee. 

It is for the people to restore the dignity of 
the legislative branch of our Government, 
and I believe they will do it this coming fall. 
In our American concept of government, it 
is not the function of the Executive to be the 
legislature. It is the function of the legis- 
lature to originate legislation; but for a gocd 
many years the Executive has dominated the 
legislature. Then when the pecple started 
to tare a hard and send more and more Re- 
publicans to Washington, the complexion of 
Congress changed. Congress became con- 
scious of its power; a healthy condition had 
come back to our governmental system, and 
it was no longer lop-sidedly Democratic. All 
this means that once more the people are 
loyal to the constitutional provision for the 
judiciary, the executive, and the legislative 
branches to each be independent of the 
others instead of being dominated by one 
branch—the executive. 

Independence does not mean lack of co- 
operation, and cooperation does not mean 
that one branch of Government shall have 
its way entirely. It means that all should 
join together for the general welfare. 

I believe the American people without res- 
ervation condemned the assault made upon 
our judicial system some years ago by the 
Executive, when he wanted to pack the Su- 
preme Court. And I believe the American 
people will again condemn assaults by the 
Executive and his cohorts upon the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. 

The people are sick and tired of govern- 
ment by boards, bureaus, and commissions, 
and other inferior agencies of goverrment. 
It will be the job of the Republican Party 
after January next, to remedy this situation. 
I believe that in recent years, the people have 
become thoroughly aroused to the need of 
maintaining our dual system of government. 
I believe the people want to preserve the pre- 
rogatives and functions of the States, instead 
of depending upon a centralized govern- 
ment. They recognize, as the fathers who 
created our Government recognized, that 
each has a sphere of appropriate action— 
that local matters can best be looked after 
by localities and States, rather than by 
Washington. 

The people have also seen how, in this 
great war effort, the enterprise of the aver- 
age American “went to town.” Labor and 
management have performed miracles of pro- 
duction, and as a result, I believe the people 
are going to say that when this war is over, 
they want as little governmental interference 
in the lives and enterprise of the citizen as 
is practicable. They fully realize how inter- 
ference by bureaus harasses and paralyzes 
free enterprise. 

Economic chaos would spell political chaos, 
and political chaos would spell the loss of 
American freedoms. A sound political struc- 
ture can be maintained by utilizing con- 
stitutional processes. The provisions of our 
Constitution provide for a limitation on 
governmental powers; they provide security 
against autocratic rule; they provide bul- 
warks against fascisr.1 and communism. 
They give opportunities for a fuller and 
richer life to all those who would live by the 
yardstick of the Constitution, 
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Even in wartime we have found that the 
constitutional system of checks and balances 
is the best system to preserve frecdom for 
men. It is by constructive investigation and 
criticism that the faults in the adminisira- 
tion have been brought to light and corrected. 
The function of the minority party is just 
that—not to indulge in personalities, but to 
uncover mistakes, to bring to light the abuse 
of power, the misuse of public funds. It is by 
these means that the minority party can aid 
in preserving the Government for those sons 
of ours who are out on the battle fronts of the 
world, so that when they come hcme to the 
land they love they will find it a going con- 
cern, a place of opportunity, a secure place 
in which to live, a Government and a land 
worth preserving. 

Recent history demonstrates clearly to us 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance 
Ideologies and isms from abroad still seek to 
corrupt and destroy us. The three most po- 
tent of these ideas are communism, fascism, 
and statism, or centralization of authority in 
Washington. It is our job to reject all three 
of these concepts. We must preserve our con- 
stitutional system—that system which vests 
the sovereignty of the Nation in the people— 
n0t in the Executive. 

The need—the great necd of our country 
at present and for the future—is an Execu- 
tive leadership that can, and will, play ball 
with the legislative branch. It is absolutely 
essential at this critical time for the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of govern- 
ment to work together. The present leader- 
ship cannot do that. It does not know how 
to do it. For 10 years the President has been 
the dominant figure in America (and I use 
that language advisedly). He has not only 
been the Executive, he has been, in large 
measure, the legislative branch. I have al- 
ready stated that in 1938, when I ran for 
office, there were only 15 Republicans in the 
Senate. From 1933 until a year or so ago we 
had the era of the “yes men.” 

We are now witnessing a great revolt. It 
began in 1938 when the people elected eight 
of us Republicans to the Senate. It isn't a 
question of swapping horses. It is a ques- 
tion of getting teamwork in America. As the 
twig is bent, so will the tree be. For 10 or 11 
years the twig has been bent, and now thi 
tree cannot straighten up. 

Strong Democrats stood it as long as thoy 
could, and then they, too, sensing the public 
reaction, asserted their independence—that 
independence which was the idea of the 
founding fathers—the independence of the 
legislative branch. (Witness Majority Leader 
BarRKLEY and Senator RUSSELL.) 

To the American people who want America 
to cooperate and collaborate with like-minded 
nations, it is important that the next Presi- 
dent be one who, by training and by practice, 
can first put those qualities of cooperation 
into operation on the home front. I believe 
the American people are sensing that. They 
know that there must be a close knitting to- 
gether of these two branches of Government, 
by mutual understanding, before a united 
home front can be presented for collabora- 
tion and cooperation on the international 
front. 

Several years ago I suggested the creation of 
a foreign relations advisory council, a liaison 
between the Senate and the Executive, for 
the purpose of getting together on foreign 
policies. The executive branch, as indicated 
by the letters of Secretary of State Hull, pooh- 
poohed the idea. 

There is no need of indulging in person- 
alities to discuss this vital issue. It is just 
common sense. I believe that under new 
leadership insuring collaboration on the 
home front, the winning of the war would be 
speeded up. I further believe that such 
spirit of collaboration would mean that in the 
post-war period America can go forward in an 
economic way, can insure full employment, 








can rebuild America, and can raise the stand- 
rd of living for the substandard groups. 
There will then naturally follow a realistic ap- 
proach to world problems, with wholehearted 
cooperation on the part of America being 
demonstrated to other nations of like mind 
When two strong men get toge plan 


ther to 
wie vO 


and to execute a given undertaking, one does 
not say, “Do it my way.” No; they talk 
things over. They compromise with each 


her and arrive at a mutual understanding. 
They comprehend that it is a protess of give 

i take. That was my reason for suggest 
ing the liaison between the executive and ih 
lecislative branches. 
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Well, the legislative branch of this Gov- 
nment has been reborn. There are 37 
Republicans in the Senate now, and there 
ll be a lot more after next November, and 
he House of Representatives will be pre- 
minantly Republican. It just makes 
se—and the American pecple are demon- 
ing it—that there should be a Republi- 


President 

The people are worn out 
phrases, tired of great promises. Wherever 
ne goes, one can literally feel the senti 

nt of the people as being that of “get 

wn to earth, get your feet on the ground, 

t together, do the necessary thing.” 

A new leedership is necessary, imperatively 
ecessary, in the post-war period, to make 
ire that labor and management get together 
There has been too much fostering o in- 
rnal jealousy and hatred between labor and 
apital, too much fear of each other gen- 
erated. This is cue in large measure to the 
act that the administration has no definite 
labor policy and has been using, or been 
sed by, some of the labor leaders as pawns 

the detriment of the general welfare 

No football team ever won a game when 

players hated each other, were jealous 

f each other, played independently of each 


with sonorous 





ther. No touchdowns were ever made that 
y. But when the teammates played to- 
zether, trusted each other, respected each 
ther, and aided each other—well, such a 


team can win In the post-war period the 
world will be looking to America for team- 
work. 

If we fail the world in this—and a leader- 
ship that does not coordinate all the players 
will bring about such a failure—then the 
world will be more chaotic than ever. And 
what is more, if that occurs, the American 
system of Government will be supplanted 
by the bankrupt ideas of State socialism 
xr communism. Then only through much 
suffering and chaos, and proving all over 
again that these systems are ineffective and 
unworkable and destructive, even as they 
have everywhere they've been tried proved 
to be, would we again struggle upward to- 
ward the light which was visualized by the 
founding fathers and which was realized 
in the American way of life. 

I don’t think we are goirg to make that 
mistake; I don’t think we are going to fail 
ourselves and the rest of the world. I don't 
think private enterprise will fail, because 
I believe that in the common man there is 
a reservoir of common sense that will de- 
mand a pulling together in this crucial pe- 
riod. I believe that, not only will leadcer- 
ship be found in the political field, but that 
leaders will arise in labor and industry— 
because of the demand of the people them- 
selves for such leadership. 

I believe that, as in the days of Lincoln, 
the Republican Party will be called to that 
leadership, and that that leadership will take 
this American team, made up of the best 
artisans and workers, the most productive 
farmers, the greatest inventors, the finest 
mothers and fathers, the sanest thinkers, 
the clearest spiritual minds the world has 
ci seen, and make it into the greatest 
Naulon in purpose and endeavor for good, 


r 


that the world has ever seen. 
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But all this 


won't “just happen.” We must organize 
for it, work for it, in every little com- 


munity, in every State of the Nation, if we 


want to bring it abou 


Yes; the Republican Party is dedicated 
to the purpose that when this war ceases 
we shall remain united, that labor and man- 


shall 
that 


agement 
anew, 


coopel 


ate to build America 
the farmer shall receive what it 


costs him to produce and a margin over, 
that the returning veterans who have suf- 


fered the ordeal of war shall be given every 





opportunity to rebuild their lives And we 
are also dedicated to the purpose that Amer- 
ica shall remain a solvent Nation, that waste 
and fraud and extravagance shall end id 
that the citizen shall have removed from 
him the shackles of bureaucracy and regi- 
mentation , 

Let me conciude with these words of the 
immortal Lincoln: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shail have borne the 
battle and for his widow and orphan, and 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

Office of Public Abuse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Sneaker, the Civic 
Association of America, located in Den- 
ver, Colo., offers some pertinent advice 
to Members of Congress when we con- 
sider the extension of the Price Control 
Act: 

“OFFICE OF PUBLIC ABUSE” 

The Price Control Act expires on June 
and are certain that Congress under 
sts full well that the majority ! 
public are of the opinion that price ceilings 


and reasonable rationing of necessary items 


30 
we 2 


nds of the 


have the support of the public, but we also 
have full confidence that Congress, in au- 
thorizing the extension of this act, will take 
into consideration that the policy of regi- 


mentation should cease, and this should be- 
come an office of public assi ice. Grant 
ing of too much money to this organization 
will naturally continue their 
img business and the public 


sta 


policy of harass- 


We know of no one who is. in the very 
remotest degree, desirous of ary measure 


that would increase the prospects 
tion, but we still contend that the 
masses of the American people, and 
American businessman, and particularly the 
independent businessman, are honest and 
true Americans and should be treated as such 
Future directives and edicts issued by bu- 
reaus and bureaucrats, if they must be is- 
sued, should be issued in plain sensible Eng- 
lish language that any average intelligent 
person can understand. We sincerely trust 
that Congress will give business the incentive 
to wish to stay in business, by eliminating 
any possibility of conveyance of un-American 
acts, such as have been emanating from the 
various bureaus and particularly the “Office of 
Public Abuse,” and the War Production Board. 
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"St. Patrick’s Day Address by Representa- 
tive Philbin, of Massachusetts 
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HON. DAVID 1. WALS 


OF MASSA 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 21 (1 ( of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 

Mr. WALSH of Massachu Mi 
Presid I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an able and impressive St. 
Patrick’s Day address delivered by Hon. 

} , > . ~ 

PuI.ip J. PHILBIN, Representative in Con- 
| gress from the Third District of Massa- 
| chusetts. The address ¥ delivered at 


Lawrence, Mass., 
St. Patrick’s Day 


There being no objection, the ad 


on March 16, the eve o 
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was ordered to be printed in RECORD, 
| as follows: 
Mr. Toastmaster, before I « nee my 
| address, I should like ke the cpportunity 
to acknowledge the generou consid te 
and loyal friendship I ! e « ed wit! 
your able fellow-member, townsmar inc 
very distinguished Congre ig Tom LANE. 
During my service in Was} iis 
courtesy to me has been unfa!l his a - 
ciation most cordial d cooperative, and his 
personal and public relations most pl nt 
and profitable to me in very many ways. I 
have the greatest respect an 1 for 
| my esteen ed colleague and I ¢ happy 
| to pay well-deserved tribute to him ue 
friend and a loyal nd faithful public 
I also ¢ ul you uj ! n- 
men f the diam 1 jut t ul- 
st di { wl I pl d so 
conspicuou and construc e } n the 
development and growth of s beau ul 
city. Judge Fenton and now N LP - 
dent Kerrigan, by their high charact id 
| outstanding ability, have par ilar] - 
ored this d.vision I wish you | f d 
health, prosperity, and h C e 
your battle for the perpeti of i a 
ideals 
As a proud fellow Hibernian, i ! reat 
honor and happy privilege on this great night 
made sacred by religi memorable by giori- 
cus events, and hallowed by a mig peo- 
pie 1 remembra1 for me respon 
to the toast of the day we celebrate 
Throughout the whole world, wherever: n 
and women of Irish blood m t ght 
they pause in their activities 
hearts and minds back to the |! e! I ) 
render their tribute of affec } 
to the great patriot, £ Pa k ) 
thoughts of the virtues f i | i 
courageous sons and daughter I 
music, ite rious history, its proud | } 
and its magnificent contribu to « Za< 
tion 
As a great Irish po u 
“O Erin! O my mother! Iv 
Whether upon thy green At 
Thou sitt’st augu m l 1@ 
Or on thy empire's last ren , L 
Bendest forlorn, dejected and f: 
Thy smiles, thy te rs, t y 
d aa ) 
Thy glory and thy tnfamy, | a 
Down the unbroken « n time if- 
fering under the cruelties of op n d 
tyranny, denied the God 
; men, evicted from tl I } j ‘ ) 
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poverty, want, famine, and pestilence, and 
finally cast as exiles over the seven seas, there 
is no story more pathetic, more touching, or 
more inspiring than the story of the Irish 
people. In the land of saints, scholars, 
herocs, and martyrs, whose people have al- 
Ways been passionately devoted to the cause 
of freedom and the cause of Christ even the 
Dark yes were not able to extinguish the 
fiercely burning zeal of the Irish for learning 
and culture 
The beautiful Sweet Innisfallen of Thomas 
Moore portrays some of the deathless hope 
of the Irish, some of their optimism and 
patient faith: 
“Weeping or smiling, lovely isle, 
And all the lovelier for thy tears, 
For though but rare thy sunny smile 
"Tis heaven's own glance when it appears.” 
The world car never repay the debt it owes 
to the sainted scholars of Erin who, when 
the rest of the civilized world was submerged 
in bloodshed, ignorance, superstition, and 
feudal bondage, kept alive the faint sparks 
of civilization which were later to glow dur- 


ing the Renaissance with such brilliance and 
subsequently bestow such glorious benefits 


and blessings to men of every race and nation. 

Nor have the people of Ireland ever failed 
to love and fight for freedom. Someone has 
well said that Ireland is a drama of seven 


acts, every act a century and every scene a 
tragedy, though that would seem an under- 
statement Perhaps no people in all history 
ever struggled so valiantly and so long against 
overwhelming odds toc ward off oppression 
and tyranny as the Irish. Their indomitable 


will to be free men and women Knew no 
defeat, and throughout long centuries of 
want, suffering, poverty, affliction, and other 


indescribable handicaps, fighting against the 
might and power of one of the greatest im- 
perial governments the world has ever known, 
the Irish never lost heart. They never gave 
up the struggle until freedom was theirs and 
their nation took its place, as the great pa- 
triot Emmett promised it would, among the 
other self-respecting, independent nations of 
the earth. 

Many were the outrages and injustices 
perpetrated against the Irish people, too 
numerous to record here, but interesting to 
us of this generation is the sorrowful fact 
that between 1848 and 1852, 250,000 Irish 
families were evicted from their homes, 750,- 
000 died of famine, and 1,250,000 persons of 
Irish blood were driven as exiles from their 
native land to every part of the world. No 
history records the millions of our race who 
grew to manhood and womanhood stunted, 
diseased, and broken in bodily health, though 
never in spirit, by years of persecution and 
privation 

In the veins of most of us here tonight runs 
the rich red blood of these Irish martyrs who 
loved liberty and God so much that they 
would rather die than live in security and 
plenty under institutions which would deny 
them the right to be free and the right to 
worship their God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience. 

The lash of the oppressor fell with heart- 
less cruel force, and the tyrant inflicted bit- 
ter wounds that never healed, yet all the 
power and might of oppression and tyranny 
exerted down through the long centuries were 
not able to stifle in the breasts of Irish 
patriots their immortal love of freedom, re- 
ligion, democracy, and justice. 

Many present here tonight can vividly re- 
member the columns of Irish immigrants 
that wove through our New England cities, 
towns, and villages during the closing years 
of the last and the early years of this cen- 
tury who were so typical of those who came 
to America seeking refuge and opportunity. 
Often they came with no earthly possessions 
save the clothes they wore on their backs, but 
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loving relatives and loyal friends who had 
journeyed here before them provided for their 
needs until they procured employment and 
were initiated into the broad opportunities 
of our America. Here they found work, hap- 
piness, a chance to raise their families under 
free institutions of their own preference 
where their noble sons soon stood among the 
foremost citizens of the land. Yes; indeed, 
the sons of these impoverished humble Irish 
immigrants entered into every walk of Amer- 
ican life and rapidly took places of leader- 
ship and great influence in the professions, 
in the public “service, in the religious and 
business life, and in all the callings of the 
American people, in which from early Amer- 
ican history they have made distinguished, 
outstanding contributions to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions of our 
Nation. 

As early as 1737 the Irish celebrated St. 
Patrick’s Day in this country. Many fitting 
celebrations and festivities were held during 
the Revolutionary period and continued 
through later years. For example: 

A recorded newspaper announcement of 
March 17, 1832, states as follows: 

“The Merry Sons of St. Patrick will cele- 
brate the anniversary of their tutelar saint 
tonight. It is cold and wet without, but we 
have no doubt that it will be all warmth and 
sunshine within.” 

And another on the same date, 1820, reads: 

“The Hibernian Society will celebrate St. 
Patrick tonight. The members are at liberty 
to invite their Republican friends.” 

And still another in 1812: 

“Those gentlemen who wish to join the 
Juvenile Sons of Erin in celebrating the an- 
niversary of St. Patrick will please leave their 
addresses with Mr. O’Flannagan at the Com- 
mercial Building. The committee of arrange- 
ments intend regulating everything for this 
merry meeting in March.” 

The day which began, according to custom, 
with attendance at holy mass ended, so the 
news account goes, with this toast: 


“The land we live in—the asylum of oppressed 
humanity. 

May the union of the States last as long as 

their liberty and may both be eternal.” 


On St. Patrick’s Night, 1822, the day was 
celebrated with characteristic—I quote— 
“glow of feeling” at Masonic Hall in New York 
City. Patrick O’Rafferty aroused the gather- 
ing with Daniel O’Connell’s immortal words: 
“The timid may hesitate, the suspicious may 
accuse; but the patriot stands undaunted— 
a beacon to his countrymen.” 

At Boston, March 17, 1837, the day was fit- 
tingly celebrated by the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety, with Gov. Edward Everetts, Mayor 
Samuel Eliot, and other non-Irish notables in 
attendance. Hon. John P. Bigelow, the then 
secretary of state of our great historic Com- 
monwealth, gave the following toast: 

“St. Patrick destroyed Ireland’s creeping 
things of other days. May his disciples 
speedily exterminate the political reptiles of 
the present age.” 

Those words, I repeat, my friends, were 
spoken by the Massachusetts Secretary of 
State, St. Patrick’s night, 1837. 

In fond memory we recall them as they 
celebrated St. Patrick’s days of the more 
recent past, the ever-present sprig of sham- 
rock which, according to legend, St. Patrick 
first used to illustrate the Blessed Trinity, or 
green ribbon, the songs and ballads of Old 
Erin, the recitals of the glories of the Irish, 
the tear-dimmed stories of the Auld Sod, the 
smiling valleys of the Shannon, the beautiful 
lakes of Killarney reflecting the spotless blue 
vaults of the Irish heavens, the white strands 
of the west coast, the thatch-covered cottages 
of Athlone, Kerry, Donegal, Mayo, Galway, 
Cork, Limerick, and other shrines of Irish 
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affection. And they sang of the Emerald 
Isle: 
“For ‘tis green, green, green, where the ruined 
towers are gray, 
And it’s green, green, green all the happy 
night and day, 
Green of leaf and green of sod, green of ivy 
on the wall, 
And the blessed Irish shamrock with the 
fairest green of all.” 


We remember them, too, in more recent 
years as they marched in stately dignity in 
full regalia to the churches of our own com- 
munities where they thanked God for the 
freedom of America and for the privileges and 
opportunities of American citizenship that 
had given to them and their families a new 
happiness they never expected again to enjoy. 

The ranks of these early Irish immigrants 
have dwindled but their spirits will march 
as long as America endures, as long as free- 
dom lives on this earth. 

That the Irish have taken a conspicuous 
part in maintaining our precious American 
freedom and saving our cherished form of 
government no one can deny. The pages of 
American history fairly glisten with the 
names and patriotism of men like John Barry, 
the father of the American Navy; Montgom- 
ery, nero of Quebec; O’Brien, who won the 
first naval battle of the American Revolution, 
the Rileys, Murphys, Kelleys, Sullivans, 
McCarthys, Donovans, Ryans, Burkes, De- 
laneys, and Connellys, and others of Irish 
lineage comprised 38 percent of the fighting 
men in the American Revolution. These 
men were of all creeds—Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and other religious 
faiths. Even in 1788 the Irish chronicler 
Matthew Carey was able to say: 


“From northern Quebec where Montgomery 
fell 
To Georgia’s most southerly scene, 
Each State has beheld—each commander 
can tell 
How brave have our countrymen been.” 


Our own Declaration of Independence was 
signed by four men who were born in Ire- 
land and five others of Irish heritage and, 
as you recall, John Carroll, who signed his 
name to that immortal document as John 
Carroll of Carrolton. so that the forces of the 
King would never mistake his identity, gave 
truly invaluable assistance to the cause of 
the American colonists. 

The unexcelled patriotism of these great 
heroes of the Revolution was reenacted by 
the Irish of every succeeding generation 
whenever our country was in danger. Irish 
names people the rosters of all our wars and 
outstanding military and religious figures of 
Irish blood furnished inspiring leadership, 
gallantry, and devotion to every struggle. 
From Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and York- 
town to the battlefields of Gettysburg and 
Flanders Fields our Irish-American patriots 
have saturated the soil of every war to pre- 
serve America, with their precious blood and 
in untold numbers have gladly offered the 
supreme sacrifice to the cause of American 
freedom. First in citizenship and loyalty to 
America at home—for surely none excelled 
them—first in upholding the sacred banner 
of Christ, first in fighting for American insti- 
tutions and the honor of the American flag, 
the Irish have been in the vanguard of every 
fight for liberty. 

Their sacrifices are greater than ever in the 
present terrible conflict. Was it not the gal- 
lant Colin Kelly who sank the first Jap ship 
in this war even in yielding up his own young 
life in this noble task? Was it not the in- 
trepid Edward O'Hare who shot down the first 
Jap plane and after a succession of heroic ex- 
ploits, he, too, finally perished; and Dick 
Fleming who was the first human torpedo; 
and Dan Callaghan the first American admiral 
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to be killed in action at his post of duty in the 
South Pacific and “Mike” Moran the first 
American naval officer to sink six Jap ships in 
a single battle? Was it not the illustrious 
Irish couple, Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan, the first to 
ive five of their precious sons in one battle 
r our country’s cause? Do we need more 











proof than this of the daring, indomitable, 
self-sacrificing spirit that animates t Irish 
character, of his love of Am and his 
willingness to sacrifice and die for it? As 


Irish-Americans our hearts may well thrill 
with pride for these superlative contributions 
of our fellow Irishmen to American freedom. 
Irish contributions have not been confined 
to the military alone. As I said, they have 
nfluenced for the good practically every 
ise of American life—the church, the 
room, the hospital, the market place 

the public platform. But the Irish hat 


ight no radical, alien theories to Americ 
¢ 






have brought no subversive movemée 

have brought no dictatorships dressed up 
bureaucracies, no willingne to attach 
nselves to communism, Fascism, or other 


s that would destroy the rights of the indi- 

ual and kill human freedom. They have 

brought no supine surrender to the will of 

bridled unconstitutional authority, no 

k hearts, no cowardice in the face of 

er. They have brought no intolerance, 

no bigotry, no hatred of others, no feelings of 

or caste, no bitterness in their hearts for 

rf yw Americar Their sense of humor, 

r wit. their simple phil phy of live-and- 

t-live embellish the Irish characte 
than any words of mine 

On the other hand, the Irish have brought 
love of family, devotion to home, obedience 
to law and constituted authority, love of God 

d love of liberty. They have brought loy 
alty to America, loyalty to freedom and de- 
mocracy, loyalty to American institutions, 
tolerance and justice toward their fellow 
man, and they will never bring themselves 
to join the ranks of modern destructionists 
now visible on every hand, who through 

ealth, subterfuge, and secret conspiracy have 
infiltrated the American body politic with 
the poisonous doctrines of communism, hate, 

nd social disorder. For the [rishman knows, 
from 700 years of tragic struggle for liberty, 
when man surrenders personal freedom 
for temporary security he thereby turns him- 
self over to the whim and caprice of dicta- 
tors and soon will lose both security and free- 
dom. He knows that if men expect to receive 
tolerance, they must be tolerant themselves 
and that bigotry, racial and religious perse- 
cution are but the means to ultimate self- 
destruction, as well as the betrayal of democ- 
racy’s basic rights. 

How anyone can gaze even so briefly at the 
history of the Irish people and then conclude 
that they can be dragooned into surrendering 
their independence, their right to seif-deter- 
mination, is beyond my comprehension. As 
one great Irish patriot said of the oppressors 
of his country, “They may kill every man in 
Ireland and the women of Ireland will rise 
up and fight them. They may kill every 
woman in Ireland and the little children will 
rise up and fight them. They may kill every 
child in Ireland and then the blades of green 
grass growing on holy Irish soil will rise up 
and fight them.” 

I hope that our own great Nation, in the 
making and preserving of which the Irish 
have contributed so nobly, shall never be the 
instrument by which the Irish people shall 
be deprived of any single attribute of their 
hard-won sovereignty, whatever the pretext. 
And I also oppose, as I believe all true lovers 
of liberty and self-determination must, that 
our own Nation, which I serve with all the 
strength, loyalty, and ebility the Creator has 
given me, shall ever be a party, by affirmative 
act or by silent acquiescence, in the conquest 
and domination by superior forces of gallant 
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ivtie Poland 
Finland. or any other fre independent na- 
tion, large or sm If we fight for anything 
worth while in this war, surely hun 
dom must be our first great aim 
The indomitable spirit, the daring, and 
courege of such a people, wherever they may 
be, can never be denied. They will never 
willingly endure oppression or tyranny; they 


iualia Estonia, 





erty, because they 

American forefather d 

these rights are inali ed from 
the Creator they worshiy r he $ 





and with all thei 1a ‘ 
country, as the Irish of America have elo- 
quently demonstrated, can never be excelled 
by that of any other racial group 

And so tonight, as we turn back in memory 





to the great heroes, scholars, ori Ss, and 
saints that have graced and bi d the his- 
tory of the Irish race, as \ listen in poem 
and story to the rapturous, thri g melodies 
of the ancient homeland, as we recapture the 


spirit of sacrifice, piety, and courage of the 
great patron saint of Ireland, as we pay fitting 
tribute to the traditions, the accomplish- 
ments. and achievements of I 
every iand and clime, in war and in peace 
and especially as we gratefully acknowledge 
their contributions to o 
which they have served with a pass 
less strong than that with which they have 
served their God, let us resolve to take re- 
newed inspiration from the great heritage 
of the gallant, noble ance have gone 
before us 

Let us again breathe our fervent thanks 
and gratitude to the mothers, wives, and sis- 
ters of Irish blood whose inutterable seif- 
lessness and love have done so much to give 
courage, wise counsel, and the material as- 
sistance of bitter sacrifice to those who were 
forging the mighty, loyal leadership of our 
people in every phase of distinction in Ameri- 
can life 


And as we sing again tonight the ringing 








rs wn 





it iring tunes of Tara’s Hall and the Min- 
trel Boy, the Wearing of the Green, and the 
1utiful melodies of the dear old 1erald 
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er with the sternest determination never 
abandon the cause of human freedom, 
er to be unworthy of our great faith in 
d, in justice, and our American institu- 
ior Let us prayerfully resolve always to be 
repared, if need be, to give our “last full 
measure of devction” to save, keep, and pre- 
serve our blessed land for which our Irish 
blood has been so lavishly poured, free from 
the ravages of communism and the assaults 
of external and internal enemies who even 
today are trying to destroy our glorious in- 
stitutions and substitute in their stead the 
Slave state of modern revolutionary tyranny. 

As proud Irishmen, faithful soldiers of 
Christ, and loyal Americans, whose loyalty 
will endure to the end of time, let us rejoice 
in our heritage and in the immortal words of 
the rune of St. Patrick: 
“At Tara today in this fateful hour 

I place all Heaven with its power, 

And the sun with its brightns 

And the snow with its whiteness 

And fire with all the strength it hath 

And lightning with its rapid wrath 

And the winds with their swiftness along 

this path 

And the sea with its deepness 

And the rocks with their steepness 

And the earth with its starkness, 

All these I place 

By God's almighty help and grace 

Between myself and the powers of dark- 
ness.” 
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e, let our hearts be infused more than 
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And may the sacred cause of our American 
arms gain speedy victory in this terrible war 
so that it may soon be ended and lasting 
peace, based upon principles of Christian 
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charity and justice, shine upon all the eart 








And may our brave dear boys of every creed 
and race who fight so nobly t eserve our 
beloved country and all its matchless insti- 
tutions on the land seas, and 

virtually every nat n mn € - 
turned to their homes, their k C 5S, al 
taeir own country 





Victery Recipe-Menu Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ION. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 


IN THE SENATE OF HE UNITED TATES 
Tuesday, March 21 (legislat day « 
Monday, February 7 i 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. 
union-label trades 


Mr. President, the 


department { the 


American Federation of Labo f which 
Mr. I. M. Ornburn is secret treasurer, 
has recently announced wi! it c i 
Victory recipe-menu_ contest ao i 
hundred dollars in W: ben and 
stamps are offered as priz 


The contest represents a ser effort 
by the union-label trades « irtment 
of the federation to arouse p ic appre- 
ciation of responsibilities and obligations 


on the food front The \ c which is 


being carried on will sustain the conser- 
vation of food, and will, I thin be an 
important contribution to t) t 


I ask unanimous consent that the: 
of the contest be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 








The Union Label Trade Dd ment of 
the American Federation of L i ff , 
$700 in W bonds and stamps to be 
as prizes for the best recipe of the pri l 
dish of the main meal and menus for all 
three daily mea Thi v y é - 
menu contest has received t est p! f 
from officials of the Federal Government who 
are in char of f d and 

There are five kinds of rec com- 
binations in the competition They € 
follow 

1. No-ration-point recipe, which | ne 
requires no coupons Some 1 i it 
the menus for the other tv n may 
require ration points.) 

2. Low-point, a main-dish re re r- 
ing few food cour (Sor d items: 
in the menus for the oth , ! may 
require points.) 

3. A quick-cooking recipe which can be 


prepared in less than half an 
4. A recipe for a foreign 


goulash or chop sucy, which Vv ] é ly 
acceptable to the Am«é 
5. A recipe for a new food, sucl soy- 


bean, tastefully prepared 
A $50 War bond will be awarded to t 


winner of each of the five k f - 
menus. Twenty-five dollar War bond ill 
be awarded for second and third place 
each type of recipe-menu. Other prizes of 
$5 in War stamps will be give to ¢ 1 of 
40 other contestants—eight in ¢ y group— 
of recipe-menus 

A recipe-menu requires the c estant to 
submit one recipe with the proper propor- 
tion of ingredients and complete details for 
its preparation or cocking. In ad n to 


the one complete recipe for the pr pal 
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meal the contestant should list the various 
food items to be served with the full-course 
dinner and, also, a list of food items for 
breakfast and lunch, thus completing the 
basic seven-food-group requirements for one 
day. 

Regardless of ~how good the recipe may be 
no one can win unless the day’s food items 
are well balanced, which means that all three 
meals together must contain the basic seven- 
food groups, a chart of which can be obtained 
by writing Mr. I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treas- 
urer, Union Label Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D.C. 

RULES FOR CONTEST 

1. Write full name and complete address 
in upper right-hand corner of each page. 
Use one side of sheet only. 

2. Write title which is 
Menu Contest.” 

3. Give one recipe for principal dish for 
dinner or main meal of the day with list and 
proportion of all its ingredients and com- 
plete details about preparation or cooking. 

4. Give a list of other food items for~ the 
dinner. (It is not necessary to give recipes 
for these other items to complete the full- 
course dinner.) 

5. Menu for dinner should be followed by 
complete menus for breakfast and lunch. 
(Recipes for other items in addition to the 
principal one for dinner are not required.) 

6. Confine all writing to the dinner recipe 
and the complete menus for the three daily 
meals. 


“Victory Recipe- 


night May 31, 1944. Winners will be 
nounced on June 30, 1944 

10. The Victory recipe-menus of the win- 
ners will be published in booklet form by the 
union-label trades department. 


ane- 


ARTE 


Profit in Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, so much 
testimony has been given before our 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to the effect that the Govern- 
ment is the one to finance slum clearance 
that it is refreshing to find that some 
yeople still believe as I do in private 
enterprise, even in this field. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Star of March 20, 1944, is submitted for 
the information of the House: 


PROFIT IN SLUM CLEARANCE 


The bitterness, most of it wholly unneces- 
sary, between public and private builders, 
over low-cost housing tends to obscure the 
significance of the discovery by representa- 
tives of private enterprise that a legitimate 
profit incentive lies in the reclamation of 
city slums. If this discovery is a genuine 
one, uninfluenced merely by the fears of 
private builders over Government encroach- 
ments, it is highly important. 

In his testimony before the Burton sub- 
committee last week, Edward R. Carr, a di- 


7. Anyone may submit recipe-menus in any 
or all of the five groups. However, the same 
person can win only one prize. 

8. The recipe-menus will be judged by a 
committee of seven prominent and compe- 
tent experts. 

9. All material must be submitted by mid- 

i 


X 
| 
| 
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rector of the Home Builders’ Association of 
Metropolitan Washington, explained that “In 
the past we have built houses in the higher 
brackets and have felt that perhaps slum 
clearance would have to be done by such 
public agencies as the N.C. H. A. We have 
accepted all too complacently the state- 
ment ‘Private enterprise cannot do the job.’” 

Why does private enterprise believe it can 
do a job now that it never felt it could 
do in the past? Mr. Carr’s testimony in 
this respect is interesting. Slum clearance 
for low-cost housing is coming to be regarded 
as sound business. While the profit is small 
on each unit, the long-term investment is 
safe. There will be an active market after 
the war in higher priced dwellings and suc- 
cessful builders will soon run into high in- 
come tax brackets, with a resulting incen- 
tive to invest some of their capital in low- 
rental housing. Long-term mortgages at 
low interest rates were not available in the 
past to many builders, but have been prom- 
ised now. By dividing efforts between low- 
cost housing and more expensive housing, 
the latter market will not be glutted and 
employment will be spread Over a long pe- 
riod. “We will do this job because for 
the first time we realize fully the importance 
of getting at the thing and getting it done, 
the tremendous amount of business to be 
generated by rebuilding and replanning large 
areas in the old city of Washington.” 

Mr. Carr does not claim to have all the 
answers. He and his colleagues frankly ad- 
mit that if they assume a responsibility 
which they cannot discharge they will have 
discredited themselves with the people, and 
public housing, which they fear, will be 
stronger than ever. The Government's part 
of the program would lie in the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain for assembly 
of the land to be reclaimed, which the pri- 
vate builders cannot do; to determine the 
use and to set the standards for the housing 
to be provided. 

The proof is in the pudding, not yet baked. 
But it does look promising. 


The New Deal Versus a Fair Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the New Deal has never been for a fair 
deal, so why expect the Roosevelt admin- 
istration to be fair with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur? 


[From the Buffalo Evening News] 


AUSTRALIANS ASK FAIR DEAL IN MEN, ARMS FOR 
MACARTHUR 

Cuicaco, March 20.—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has not received a fair deal in the 
Allied distribution of soldiers and war mate- 
rials, according to the average Australian 
soldier and civilian. That’s the assertion of 
Harry W. Morgan, president of the Shire 
(county) of Port Stephens. He is touring the 
United States on an inspection of war produc- 
tion for the Australian Government. 

“In the pubs, on the street, every place you 
go, you'll hear people talking about Mac- 
Arthur,” said Mr. Morgan during a stopover 
in Chicago. “We believe he is close to a 
genius as a commander, but for some reason 


has not been allowed to exercise his full pow- 
ers. He has never been given enough men 
or materials to have a ‘fair go’ at the Japs.” 

“General MacArthur has come to occupy a 
place in the hearts of the Australian people 
never before achieved by an outsider. The); 
respect for him is doubled because he does not 
flaunt his medals or achievements, but re- 
mains among his soldiers at the fighting 
front. One of the quickest ways to pick « 
fight in Australia is to say something against 
General MacArthur. Our diggers who have 
fought side by side with American doughboys 
are ready to back the General with their fists.” 

Mr. Morgan declared that many Australians 
suspect that General MacArthur has not re- 
ceived a free hand in the conduct of the 
Pacific war because of “political reasons or 
administrative malpractice.” 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO F 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr.BREHM. Mr. Speaker, during the 
days and weeks of diScussion regarding 
the soldier vote legislation, thousands of 
words were written and spoken by various 
individuals and cbviously for various 
reasons. 


At times the chaff was flying so thick 
and fast that it was rather difficult to 
separate the grain. Mr. Frank Kent, has 
in my opinion, eliminated the chaff in his 
short, intelligent article appearing in the 
Washington Star, and sums up in a few 
words the logical rc2sons why I support- 
ed a complete, constitutional ballot for 
our fighting forces. His article is as fol- 
lows: 


The buncombe by which the fourth-term- 
ers endeavored to maneuver themselves into 
the politically advantageous position of sole 
champions of the right of the men in the 
armed services to vote, thus caSting all others 
for the sinister role of conspirators who 
sought to deprive them of this right—for 
the moment, anyway—has obscured the basic 
facts of the situation. 

After the controversy concerning the meth- 
od of voting is finally over, these facts will 
emerge again and demagogic phrases, such 
as “ballots as well as bullets for our boys 
at the front,” will be recognized as the cheap 
political demagoguery they really are. For 
the outstanding fact is that, whether or not 
the President vetoes the soldier-vote bill sent 
to him by Congress, every soldier, sailor, and 
marine entitled to vote, and who wants to 
vote, will be able to vote this time. He will 
be able to vote under the laws of his own 
State. 

Moreover, he will be able to vote with con- 
siderably less trouble than the civilian a 
heme, as he will have neither to register no! 
go to the polls. Without trouble, he can 
do the whole thing by mail, with the Army 
and Navy cooperating, as they must, in trans- 
porting the ballot. In addition, he will be 
able to vote for State and local officials as 
well as for Federal. Regardless of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s action on this bill—and by the time 
this is printed he may have acted—he, of 
course, can be counted on to make a goo 
case out of the purely Federal ballot to 
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which he was committed and to deplore the 
States’ rights bill enacted by Congress. 

But that will not alter the fact that with 
or without the bill he now has, long before 
the election and in ample time for the soldier 
to make his request, get his ballot, vote and 
return it to his State, the State legislatures 
will have acted to make this possible, easy, 
and constitutional Most of them have done 
so already. The rest are expected to do so 
before July. The idea that the ballots or the 
procedure will be too complicated for the 
soldiers does not hold water. It will be ex- 
actly the same ballot as used by the civilians 
and the procedure will be simpler because 
registration will be waived. If. in fact, any- 
thing more, without disregarding the basic 
law of the land, can be done to facilitate 
voting for the servicemen, at home and 
abroad, who want to vote, it is difficult to 
think what it is 

Of course, it would be easier if the original 
administration bill, introduced by the two 
New Deal, fourth-term wheel horses, Sena- 
tors Lucas and GREEN, had been enacted. 
Under that bill, the States were wholly ig- 
nored, the Constitution disregarded, a small 
ballot provided upon which only the names 
of Fesxeral candidates appeared. The whole 
business was put under a war ballot com- 
mission to be named by the President. This 
made it possible for the election to be con- 
ductec by the Army under its own rules. 
The suldiers could have been voted by bat- 
talions. regardiess of their age or other vot- 
ing qualifications. And, the war ballot com- 
missium had the power to throw out the en- 
tire vote of a State if it refused to count 
soldier ballots cast in conflict with State 
laws. 

That there was a strong probability that 
the result of an election under this bill would 
have teen contested was evident. It would, 
it was contended, have been taken at once 
into the courts and the title of the man 
chosen for President would have been clouded 
for months. 

There also was a possibility that the elec- 
tion might have been thrown into the House 
of Representatives and a generally chaotic 
condition created. The opposition came from 
two quarters: First, those who saw in the bill 
a political scheme to vote the soldiers en bloc 
for the Commander in Chief; second, from 
those who felt that if the Federal Govern- 
ment could sweep aside the rights of the 
States in this instance and in this way they 
could never be recovered and there would be 
no limit to the domination of the Federal 
authorities. 

Some of the most thoughtful Democrats 
in the Senate regard the defeat of this bill 
as the most important action taken by Con- 
gress in a long time—and the most creditable. 
When the history of this period is fully writ- 
ten, they say, the successful fight made 
against the Green-Lucas bill will stand out 
as of greater significance than the fight 
against the President’s Supreme Court pack- 
ing bill Had it become law, the rights of 
the States to conduct elections under their 
own laws would have been knocked out and 
Federal control really established. 

As things have turned out, the efforts of 
the administration to make it appear that 
the opposition was solely due to fear that 
the soldiers would all vote for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and that rather than risk that his opponents 
were willine altogether to deprive the soldiers 
of their vote, just can’t be made to stick. 
Unquestionably, there was politics, as well as 
principle, in the opposition, but the clear 
political purpose in the original bill made 
that unavoidable. However, it never reached 
the point where there was the remotest 
thought of depriving the soldiers of their 
vote. The truth is, everybody wanted the 
soldiers to vote. It was the administration’s 
determination to have him vote the way it 
wanted that created the controversy. 





Participation by the State of Washington | 


in Lanham Act War Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, on February 
22, 1944, my friend and respected col- 
league the Honorable FRED NorRMAN, of 
the State of Washington, challenged the 
findings of the House Naval Affairs Sub- 
committee on Congested Areas with re- 
spect to the failure of the State to assist 
adequately its war-congested communi- 
ties in the inordinate share of the war 
burdens that the communities are car- 
rying. 

He stated: 


Mr. Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to prove today to the House and to 
my home State that these charges are un- 
founded, and that, as a matter of unassail- 
able fact, the State of Washington leads the 
entire Nation by a very wide margin in its 
effort to take care of the war problems of its 
communities. 


The gentleman from Washington fur- 
ther stated: 


I am happy to disclose that the Federal 
Works Agency, which administers the Lanham 
Act and distributes these funds for these vari- 
ous shortages in war-boom communities, com- 
pletely substantiates my statement that my 
home State leads the Nation in its efforts and 
expenditures for its war-boom cities and 
towns. 

The latest annual F. W. A. report gives the 
official figures for all States. 

The F. W. A. report shows that, as of mid- 
1943, 2 total of 109 of these war public-works 
projects had been authorized or built in 
Washington. It shows that they cost a total 
of $27,838,992. It shows that of this sum 
slightly more than five millions went for 
projects that were exclusively Federal in 
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character. Of the balance, it shows that 
Washington contributed a total of $12,779,127 
and that the Federal grants amounted to 
$9,242,522. In other words, it shows that my 
State bore 58 percent of the cost of such 
projects and that only 42 percent came from 
the Federal Government 


These statements amazed me, Mr 
Speaker, for I reciprocate my colleague's 
expressed amity and respect for me. If 
his statements were true then the ) 
committee on Congested Areas had made 
a grave mistake for which I was 
responsible as chairman of that subcom- 

nittee. For, in substance, the gentle- 
man from Washington charged that our 
criticism was unfounded; that the State 
of Washington had contributed a total of 
$12,779,127, or 58 percent, as compared to 
the Federal Government’s contribution 
of $9,242,522, or 42 percent, of the cost of 
Lanham Act war public works projects; 
that the latest F. W. A. report substan- 
tiated his charges; and that the subcom- 
mittee “picked the wrong State to pick 
on.” 

I then made inquiry of the Federal 
Works Agency and I submit for the 
record a letter from the Administrator 
of that agency: 


Sub- 


greatly 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
Washington, March 14, 1944. 
E. V. M. Izac, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Izac: In answer to your fur- 
ther inquiries as to the extent of participa- 
tion by the State of Washington on Lan- 
ham Act war public works, the following in- 
formation is revealed by an analysis of the 
records of this agency. 

The amount of $12,779,127 described as 
non-Federal participation and given to Con- 
gressman NorRMAN by Regional Engineer 
Durkee dated June 30, is now superseded by 
the current amount of $12,599,966. Of this 
amount, the State of Washington contrib- 
uted $1,019,808 or 8.09 percent, which per- 
centage is approximately the same as the 
June 30 proportion of $12,779,127 given to 
Congressman NORMAN. 

The pertinent information is presented in 
the table below: 


Hon 


War public works, includes construction, State of Washington 


i 


Amount 


$5, 224, 155 


7, 104, 298 BB. 4 10, 844, 164 AQ 07 


i 
. ' Non-State a - 
Federal ; 1 State 
cants 


Amount 


Percent! Amount | Percent 


84. 06 $443, 711 7.14 $i4 
: aes - 4] 


3, 400, 301 oO, 78 202, OR 7.60 


5, 818, 754 


Mr. Durkee stated in his letter to Congress- 
man NORMAN: 

“The State of Washington and its com- 
munities have contributed, under the Lan- 
ham Act, practically three times as much 
money as any other State in the Union.” 

This statement, if used for the purpose of 
comparison with other States, should be 
modified by a reduction of $10,260,000, which 
represents the total sponsors’ participation 
of two projects in the State of Washington 
neither of which has a direct parallel in any 
other State. These projects are the Whatcom 
County power job and the Seattle dock fa- 
cilities for which the applicants, in antici- 
pation of revenue, will contribute $8,300,000 
and $1,960,000, respectively. The total of the 


11, 580, 15 


above projects, including Federal func 


as follows: 
Whatcom County power $10, 231, 748 
ee 2, 824, 000 


073, 748 
of $12,779,127 by the 


Total 


Reducing the total 
amount listed for the two projects described 
leaves a net of $2,519,127 for use as com- 
parative data. 

The analysis of the State 
and its communities in com, n with 
other States and their communities sl id 
be based upon the amount #2,519,127. 
This is 17 percent of the tot estimated 
cost of all projects exclusive 
named projects. On this basis, t 
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Washington and its communities rank tenth 
of the 


48 States. 
Sincerely yours 
Batrp SNYDER 
(Acting for Philip B. Fleming, 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
Administrator). 


Now at the outset of my reply to the de- 
fense of his State made by the gentleman 
from Washington I want to make certain 
points clear. The House Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee on Congested Areas criti- 
cized the State of Washington for not 
adeauately aiding its war-congested mu- 
nicipalities—and commended the munic- 
ipalities for their valiant efforts in carry- 
ing the brunt of the war burden. The 


distinction between the State and the 
municipalities is fundamental and the 
crux of this matter. The gentleman 


from Washington attempts to credit his 
State with contributing $12,779,127- to 
Lanham Act war public works and thus 
contend that his State leads the entire 
Nation, when as a matter of fact the 
State of Washington actually contributed 
only $1,019,808—it is the municipalities, 
not the State, that have contributed the 
preponderant amount of the total. This 
is the very point made in the subcommit- 
tee’s report. The statistics presented 
in the letter above by the very authority 
and on the very standard chosen by the 
gentleman from Washington disprove 
clearly and conclusively his defensive as- 
sertions for they show that, first theState 
of Washington actually contributed only 
8.09 percent of the amount he seeks to 
credit the State with; second that the 
municipalities contributed 91.91 percent 
of the amount; third that the State of 
Washington has contributed only 3.59 
percent of all funds for Lanham Act war 
public-works projects in the State of 
Washington; and fourth that the State 
of Washington contributed only 1.61 per- 
cent of all funds for Lanham Act war 
public-works projects in the State of 
Washington in 1943—and only 2.23 per- 
cent in 1942 when the State increased its 
Sales-tax take from 2 to 3 percent. 

The table in the F. W. A. letter above 
speaks simply and briefly but with tell- 
ing clarity—by the very authority and 
standard chosen by Mr. Norman his State 
of Washington stands convicted, not 
acquitted, of the subcommittee’s charges. 
I invite his close attention to this simple 
table—I invite the attention of Mr. Dur- 
kee, the F. W. A. regional engineer, who 
greviously misled my respected colleague, 
and suggest that he apprise himself of 
these accurate facts furnished by the 
Administrator of the agency for which he 
works. I invite the attention of Con- 
gressman Hat HOLMES, Mayor Herbert 
G. West, Governor Langlie, the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer, the Seattle Times, and 
all those who attack the findings of my 
subcommittee, to this simple table. Rep- 
resentative Hotmgs’ placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Governor Langlie’s at- 
tack on my committee constituted my 
first actual notice of his protest, as 
neither he nor any representative of his 
has at any time contacted me or any 
member of the committee. 

I am afraid that the gentleman from 
Washington is unaware of the fact that 
the Subcommittee on Congested Areas 








criticized the State for lack of adequate 
assistance to the war-congested munic- 
ipalities. Please get this clearly for, in 
fact, we commended the municipalities 
for their valiant efforts. 

Since the gentleman from Washington 
has chosen the Lanham Act war public 
works project as the standard and the 
F. W. A. as the authority in this matter, 
I am happy to take the standard and 
the authority so chosen by him to dis- 
prove his cHiarges against my subcom- 
mittee and to substantiate the findings of 
my subcommittee. From the figures given 
above by his chosen authority, the F. W. 
A., and his chosen standard, the Lanham 
Act war public works, it is apparent 
that: 

First. The State, and make no mistake 
about this, for I say the State, did not 
contribute the alleged $12,779,127, or 58 
percent. Rather the State contributed 
only $1,019 808, or only 8.09 percent of the 
total $12,599,966 non-Federal funds. It 
was the local governments, the munici- 
palities and communities, that contrib- 
uted the preponderant amount of the 
non-Federal funds. They contributed 
$11,580,158, or 91.91 percent. These fig- 
ures show that over 90 percent of this 
amount, which the gentleman from 
Washington seeks to credit to the State 
of Washington, actually came from the 
municipalities, not the State, which is 
exactly what our committee found and 
which is the crux of the whole discussion, 

Second. Broken down by participation, 
the percentages are 55.66 percent of the 
total Lanham Act war public works 
projects in Washington by the Federal 
Government, 40.72 percent of the total 
by the local governments—and now get 
this accurately—only 3.59 percent of the 
total by the Washington State govern- 
ment. 

Third. The participation of the State 
has diminished as the war period con- 
tinues, for its 8.8 percent of 1941 fell to 
2.23 percent in 1942—the first full year 
of the war and the year when the State 
sales tax “take” was increased from 2 
percent to 3 percent—and to an infinites- 
imal 1.61 percent in 1943, the past year, 
Contrast this to the 90.78 percent carry- 
ing of these costs by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past year of 1943. 

So that searching accuracy shrinks the 
misrepresented participation of 58 per- 
cent to only 3.59 percent for the entire 
period and only 1.61 percent for the past 
vear. But the gentleman from Wash- 
ington made other statements which I 
cannot permit to pass unchallenged. If 
he had read, or given credence to, the 
facts and statistics of my letter of Febru- 
ary 3, 1944, to Mr, J. E. Carroll appear- 
ing in the February 7, 1944, CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, I do not believe that he 
would have made these statements, He 
said: 

In the face of these facts, I consider that 
the investigating committee picked the wrong 
State to pick on. 


As I clearly stated during the hearings 
in Seattle, the Congested Areas Subcom- 
mittee has criticized States wherever it 
was of the opinion that they were not do- 
ing their share. The State of Washing- 
ton has not been singled out for we have 
made the same observation of my own 


| 
| 
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State, California, and the State of Maine. 
In the San Francisco Bay area report of 
the subcommittee published on May 17 
1943, long before the Puget Sound are 
report publication date of January 
1944, the subcommittee made this state- 
ment on page 809: 

The Federal Government is spending 
many hundreds of millions of dollars in t 
area through pay rolls in shipyards and other 
industries. The purchasing power flowing 
frem these pay rolls is not susceptible of 
taxation except through the medium of 


| se’es tax, which in California is being levied 


a 


by the State but not through local com- 
munities. The communities do not benefit 
by the sales tax other than through a redis- 
tribution of some of the sales-tax revenue 
coilected by the State of California. It is the 
opinion of the committee that the Stati 
shou'd in part share the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to assist these com- 
munities. 


The gentleman from Washington fur- 
ther states: 

My State has contributed under the Lan- 
ham Act three times as much as any othe 
State. 

* + * * ° 

My State of Washington, beyond all qe s- 
tion, has done a most outstanding job i 
helping to solve the problems of war-con- 
gested communities within its borders. I 
has done the best job in the country. Wh 
can say it should have done better when 
already it has done three times as well 
not relatively but actually—as any other 
State in the whole Union? 


Such is far from the actual facts, as the 
contribution of the State of Washington 
is not $12,729,127, as contended by the 
gentleman from Washington—it is only 
$1,019,808. His praise should be directed 
to the local governments of Washington, 
as was our report—not to the State—for 
it was the local governments that con- 
tributed $11,580,158. It is obvious that 
the State of Washington has not done 
three times as well as any other State on 
Lanham Act projects. These statistics 
and those that I quoted in my letter to 
Mr. Carroll conclusively prove that the 
State of Washington has not done the 
best job in the country—to the contrary, 
the State of Washington has done one of 
the poorest jobs, for at the very time 
when it was (1) benefiting from the high- 
est percentage increase in revenue and 
Federal aid of all States, (2) increasing 
its sales-tax rate from 2 percent to 3 per- 
cent, greatly at the expense of imported 
Federal workers, and (3) thus building up 
its surplus and trust funds—during that 
very time, I repeat, its aid to local govern- 
ments was among the lowest of all States 
This is proved by the published studies 
of the Division of State and Local Gov- 
ernment of the Census Bureau of th: 
United States Department of Commerce 
quoted in my letter to Mr. Carroll—th: 
detailed statistics may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 7, 
1944, 

Even the State of Washington, and iis 
communities, have not done the out- 
standing job—certainly not three times as 
well, actually or relatively, as any othe: 
State in the whole Union—for the letter 
from the F. W. A. points out that the 
State of Washington, and its communl- 
ties, is outranked by nine other States 































































and their communities. Do not forget 
that distinction between States and their 
communities. 

The gentleman from Washington im- 
plied that the subcommittee’s findings 
and criticism of the State of Washington 


were political in character when he 
stated: 
But I certainly cannot let the commit- 


tee’s reflection of my own State and its Re- 
publican administration go unchallenged and 
unrefuted. 

I wonder if the gentleman studied the 
composition of the subcommittee that 
sat in Seattle and issued the report. I 
am afraid that he did not, for there were 
four Republicans and only two Demo- 
crats, Mr. Focarty and myself. If he 
will read the record closely, he will find 
that two members of the subcommittee, 
both Republicans from Republican 
States, were far more vigorous in criti- 
cism of the State of Washington than I. 
Obviously, the subcommittee’s attitude 
on this matter has not at any time been 
dictated by political party affiliation. 

Finally he states: 

Yet I feel that his committee was griev- 


ously misled by somebody, somehow, in its 
work in Washington. 


I think that the facts presented show 
that it is the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, not the House Naval Affairs Sub- 
committee on Congested Areas, who has 
been misled. I prefer to give the gentle- 
man from Washington the benefit of the 
doubt. 





The Right of Petition Still Exists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some propagandists and some 
newspaper columnists seem to have an 
idea that the right of petition as pro- 
vided under the Constitution exists for 
everybody but businessmen. They fol- 
low a plan, whether a preconceived and 
definite plan, or just a general agree- 
ment of views it is difficult to say, of 
trying to read into every conference be- 
tween outstanding business leaders and 
public officials, such as officials of the 
Treasury, congressional committees, or 
individual Members, some sinister and 
unusual meaning. They go to the length 
of implying that some evil purpose 
motivates these business leaders and 
that in some way they are going to seduce 
the officials of the Treasury, or hypnotize 
the committees of Congress, or mislead 
the individual Members. 

This is a sinister and harmful practice 
in which these professional smearmen 
indulge, and one which tends to deprive 
public officials of excellent advice and 
great assistance in the admittedly diffi- 
cult business of government. 

Many of us, personally, know some of 


the business leaders who have recently | 
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been attacked by these smearmen for 
having dared to confer with officials con- 
cerning the public business. We know 
those men to be able, honest, liberal, pa- 
triotic—vastly concerned with the pres- 
ent and future welfare of their country. 
Some of them we know to have been dis- 
tinguished for their service in the first 
World War, which is more than can be 
said of some of their detractors. 

This practice of these smearmen in 
trying to terrorize and discourage able, 
honest, patriotic businessmen from dis- 
cussing public affairs with public offi- 
cials is not only an attempt to deny a 
very important class of our citizens the 
right of petition to their Congress, it is 
an attempt to deny millions of Americans 
who own stock in American industry the 
right to have their representatives and 
managers confer with their public serv- 
ants. This practice goes further and at- 
tempts to set up a denial of the funda- 
mental principles of our free govern- 
ment—and I for one believe it is intended 
to do just that. Our Government is 
founded on the principles laid down in 
the Constitution. Right of petition is 
one of those principles. Our American 
social and economic organization rests 
upon a foundation of free enterprise, and 
if these smearmen could wreck our free 
enterprise system they would succeed in 
wrecking our free constitutional govern- 
mental system as well, and at the same 
time. Manifestly, it is vastly important 
to the welfare of every man, woman, and 
child in this Nation that free enterprise 
under proper governmental regulation, 
and fairly and legally conducted, succeed 
not only in its job of providing the ma- 
chines and material of war, but in mak- 
ing a successful readjustment to peace- 
time activities in order to provide jobs— 
about 57,000,000 jobs—for those who will 
find themselves confronted with the loss 
of their wartime jobs. 

Another principle underlying the foun- 
dation of our free, constitutional gov- 
ernmental system and of our free society 
is that of proposal, disagreement, dis- 
cussion, and compromise. Whenever we 
attempt to deny any considerable and 
important segment of our people and our 
economic mechanism the right to par- 
ticipate in that process, we to just that 
extent weaken the processes of democ- 
racy. 

It is a singular fact that these smear- 
men appear to have a blind spot. They 
talk about being liberals. They very 
properly want labor to have a voice in 
government and in industrial manage- 
ment through collective bargaining; they 
very properly want our veterans to have 
a voice in government; they very prop- 
erly want agricultural organizations to 
have a voice in government, all of which 
is entirely desirable. But at that point 
apparently the blind spot in these so- 
called liberals begins to operate and they 
can see no other element in our eco- 
nomic structure entitled to a hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems obvious that 
these smearmen know what they are do- 
ing. Apparently they mean to weaken 
our free constitutional governmental 
system. Their liberalism, about which 
they prate so much and so loudly, is that 


peculiar brand of thinking which con- | 
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cludes that only the way of these smear- 
men is the liberal way and that that way 
must necessarily exclude the managers 
of industry from ary participation in the 
counsels of government. This is a tenet 
of communism. Itis one of the elements 
of fascism. It is the central theme of 
socialism, and has become pretty much 
the practice of New Dealism. 

Daily the committees of the Congress 
and high executive officials find the ad- 
vice, the counsel, and the discussions of 
these businessmen helpful, enlightening, 
and certainly as unselfish as that of any 
other group which participates in our 
counsels of Government. 

These smearmen appear to see noth- 
ing wrong about calling on American 
industry, under the guidance of these 
men whom they attack, to overcome in 
a matter of 3 short years all of the ac- 
complishments of intensified war prep- 
arations in Germany under Hitler for 
12 years; in Italy under Mussolini for 
20 years; in Japan under the war lords 
for 40 years. And American business 
and industry, under the able and loyal 
guidance of these managers, and with 
the able and loyal help of the workers, 
have done just exactly that. The ac- 
complishment of American industry, 
managers and employees alike, in the 
war effort stands today as a miracle of 
modern productive achievement. It is 


the greatest feat of production ever 
wrought in the history of mankind. 
And yet these smearmen, disregarding 


all of that, sweeping aside all the facts, 
ignoring the contributions being made 
by many able business executives at 
nothing a year to the Government in 
advisory posts, immediately attack these 
industrial managers as having a sin- 
ister purpose to serve when they dare to 
come to Washington to confer with pub- 
lie officials who in many instances seek 
their advice. 

This war is not a social experiment, 
Mr. Speaker, it is a battle for life and 
liberty; the life and liberty of this Na- 
tzon. 

No fair-minded person can view with- 
out grave disquiet the state of affairs 
which exists, the invariable practice of 
these smearmen to attack any outstand- 
ing businessman who offers his aid to 
public officials. The American people 
cannot expect businessmen, industrial 
managers, working 12 or 14 or more 
hours a day, conducting their businesses 
on @ narrow margin of profit, trying as 
they are in honor-bound to try, to pre- 
serve the properties of their stockhold- 
ers, to continue to lend their support and 
their advice to public officials if their 
return is to be unjust accusations, un- 
merited abuse, unfair inferences, and 
character assassination. 

We all know industrial managers, Mr 
Speaker, who have near and dear ones 
at the front in active service, and who 
have the same earnest desire to faith- 
fully and unselfishly serve their country 
that we or any other Americans have, 
and yet these professional smearmen are 
ready to close their eyes to all that, and 
to read something sinister and evil into 
the loyal efforts of these businessmen 
who, through their experience 2 
vice, desire to assist the public officials in 
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solving the intricate and numberless 
problems of government in these trou- 
blous times. 

I want to say here and now that I hope 
these industrial managers will not he 
driven from their present course of heip- 
fulness by these scurrilous and despicable 
attacks upon them. 

I am certain that the overwhelming 
majority of Members of Congress feel, 
“as I do about this, namely, that the help 
of these managers of business has proven 
a valuable contribution to the solution 
of the many vexatious problems arising 
from the war, and that the departments 
of the Government may continue to have 
the assistance of the best minds in this 
country in solving the problems of the 
peace to come. Our fair-minded people 
will approve of and be deeply grateful to 
all those who unselfishly and patrioti- 
cally devote their time and their talents 
to helping their Government over the 
toughest road it has traveled in all its 
national life. 





Your Congress: It Is Your Board of 
Directors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herein an article which 
appeared in the March issue of a publi- 
cation of the Home Builders Association 
of Metropolitan Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is an article which every Member of 
Congress should read. It sets forth un- 
disputed facts. It presents t) the Na- 
tion observations in regard to the peo- 
ple’s Congress. It ought to be known by 
everyone. Congress is the board of di- 
rectors of the United States and as such 
has its solemn duty to perform in the 
conduct of national affairs. I commend 
the reading of this article to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 


YOUR CONGRESS: IT IS YOUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


This statement will illustrate what has 
happened to Congress and parliamentary 
government everywhere in the intervening 
century and 25 years. Many had time to 
think and brood and ponder a hundred years 
ago. During these times and in recent years 
the Members do not have 15 minutes a day of 
uninterrupted time for the real business they 
are sent here for—to write the Nation's laws. 

The contrast shows not only what has hap- 
pened, but how necessary it is for us to under- 
stand the difficulties and the hurried atmos- 
phere in which a modern Congress meets. 

When Webster spoke in 1830 there were 
only 43 Senators in place of 96, 203 Congress- 
men in place of 435, a population of 13,000,- 
000 in place of 135,000,000. The first locomo- 
tive was still scaring Old Dobbin; the first 
oil well had not been dug; the modern age 
of technology, chemistry, medicine, and 
power were just knocking at the door. 

But while mankind has been scaling the 
peaks of science and invention we have 








slipped down in the field of constitutional 
government. At hcme, for the past 20 years 
at least, we have seen the Executive power 
grow at the expense of Congress. Here, as 
abroad, we have been moving toward one- 
man government. No one who loves this 
country and his children can view this trend 
without deep misgiving. 

It seems, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance for the average citizen to increase his 
respect for Congress, the “sheet anchor” of 
his liberties, and for Congress to earn his 
increasing respect. Senator REYNOLDs recent- 
ly said he has thought many times of the 
poor impression Congress must make on those 
who see it for the first time from the gal- 
leries. Yet, if the visitor followed his own 
Congressman around for 1 typical day he 
would come home with a growing respect for 
one of the hardest working groups of men in 
America. 

Let us look both at the appearance and the 
reality. The daily session begims sharply at 
noon and continues for 4 or 5, sometimes 8, 
10, or 12 hours. What the visitor sees from 
the gallery is actually a ratification meeting 
on some proposal that has been already 
thoroughly thrashed out in committee. In 
every session, thousands of bills are intro- 
duced. They are referred to some 40 commit- 
tees in the House of Representatives and a 
corresponding number in the Senate. An 
important committee will have referred to it 
in a single session several hundred bills. 
Some of these are of the greatest importance. 
When a committee takes up one of these bills, 
hearings are held at which a “day in court” 
is given both to those who favor and those 
who oppose. This is the American way. No 
judgment is formed on the important matter 
until both sides have been heard. 

When 1 of these 40 committees finally 
reports a bill for action to the full House or 
Senate, the subject matter will have generally 
a‘ready come to the attention of all Members, 
because if the bill is at all important, each 
Congressman, even though not a member of 
the committee, will probably have been bom- 
barded for weeks with hundreds of letters 
and telegrams both fcr and egainst its 
passage. Constituents from his district who 
are interested in the bill will have come down 
to Washington to present their claims to 
himin person. The result is that by the time 
the bill reaches the floor, the average Member 
already knows a great deal about it and prob- 
ably has made up his mind how he is going to 
vote. 

Each of the 40 committees is a little con- 
gress in itself. Unless the work were thus 
subdivided, it would be impossible for Con- 
gress to consider a tenth or a hundredth part 
of the legislation that actually passes during 
a session. 

All Members of Congress have a great deal 
of confidence in the members of various com- 
mittees. When a committee, therefore, re- 
ports a bill favorably, it is natural that the 
other Members of Congress, who have been 
busy themselves on the work of their own 
committees, will accept the recommendations 
of the committee having charge of the bill. 

In addition to his legislative work, the 
modern Congressman’s office receives from 
100 to 500 letters a day, and sometimes an 
equal number of telegrams. The senders 
always expect at least the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment, and most of them really de- 
sire a careful answer. Besides that, a Con- 
gressman receives hundreds of requests to 
go up to one of the departments and plead 
the cause of a constituent. 

It isa killing pace. The mortality of Mem- 
bers is much higher than the average in civil 
life fo. men in the same age brackets. Ses- 
sions which formerly lasted only 3 months 
are now almost a year-round affair. 

Congressmen should not be condemned for 
using the frank to send speeches into their 
districts. Again, the amount of free mail 
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franked out by the executive departments 
is 20 times as great as that sent out by Con- 
gress; yet, these razzle-dazzle boys who make 
up so much of the alleged news never tel! 
you that. To listen to them, you would thin 
that Congress was sending you to the poor 
house cn account of their franked mail. Th: 
congressional frank is sometimes abused, bu 
on the whole, we thoroughly approve of it 
use by Members of the Congress. It is often 
true that not a single newspaper in his dis- 
trict is open to the sitting Congressm 
although he is actually there because the m 
jority of his people want him there. If he 
were not enabled to state his position to h 
constituents by franked mail, he would ofte: 
be precluded from any real chance of havir 
them understand his position on important 
matters. Meantime, a rival back home wh 
has no congressional duties could constant] 
undermine him. 

Congress makes the laws; the Executive 
administers them; the Judiciary interpre 
the. Our fathers intended each branch t 
be coordinate and independent from each 
of the others. They recognized the teach- 
ing of all history that unlimited power ca 
be trusted to no one, not even to the larges 
majority, as the constitution of Wyomi: 
states. This is our great system of check 
and balances, perhaps the most importa: 
political idea that ever came from the mi! 
of man. Incidentally, don’t let any one 
tell you that the Bill of Rights—the first 10 
amendments—is the heart of the American 
Constitution. If we had to choose the chi 
safeguards of freedom, we would put in the 
first place this great principle of checks 
and balances embedded in the original Con- 
stitution before it had been amended. Pre- 
serve that, and liberty has still a continen 
to dwell on. 

A body of representatives over whom t! 
people have such a close control can be 
trusted with the people's liberties. The pe 
ple can dismiss them if they fail, different 
from the law with reference to many mino! 
officials back in the States who sit until the 
successors are elected to actually qualify 
No Congressman can sit for a single day aft: 
the expiration of the 2-year pericd for which 
he was elected unless, of course, he is re- 
elected. In England, there is no such basic 
law. The British Parliament is supreme. 
It can vote itself indefinite tenure in cflize 
and there is no law to prevent Parliament 
from voting itself in office for life or from 
making the office hereditary to their own 
sons. 

Dangers to our system lurk in subtle ways. 
Among them may be the following: 

1. Disparagement of Congress. We have 
signs of this, especially by communistic 
groups and certain radio commentators, who 
could not win a single seat in Congress in 
any State, who seek places of power by 
boring from within in the Executive de- 
partments. 

2. The gradual transfer of the powers and 
responsibilities of Congress to executive de- 
partments and bureaus, which, in increasing 
fashion, are writing rules and regulations 
having the force and effect of absolute law. 

3. Another danger that confronts Congre 
as an institution of freedom is the power ol! 
propaganda which has been so tremendously 
augmented in recent years by the silver screen 
and the radio. There is no one man who 
can speak for the 535 Members of the House 
and Senate. There is no way for all of them 
to speak collectively over the radio. When 
the President or a Cabinet Member presents 
his case to the people, the press, the radio, 
and the silver screen focus upon him as a 
single human being. In the use of propa- 
ganda, therefore, Congress is at a great dis- 
advantage. These new inventions in the 
field of mass communication have been 


largely responsible for the rise of dictators 
and the twilight of representative goveru- 














ment many lands. We must recognize 
t! n this country for what they are—in- 
str snts capable of great good or immense 
har 


Congress should and must devise methods 
by which Congress or the opposition on every 
mporta 








ith the President on an equal number 
of stations. Surely a Member of Congress 
has been smeared by a radio commen- 
tor should be given equal radio time to 
ke reply and defend himself. The Ameri- 
people are entitled to hear both sides. 
rhat privilege is enjoyed by few people on 
this planet today. 

Don't blame Congressmen or Senators for 
not doing a better job today. They neither 
have time to carefully answer their mail nor 
to run all the errands for their constituents 
and, certainly, not enough time to spend 
months in uninterrupted study of important 

lls. If they did take the necessary time 
to be legislato.s as men could do from 1789 

» 1889, they would be defeated at the next 
election for failing to answer letters. 

Senators TyDINGs, Byrp, and GreorceE, Con- 
gressmen DIRKSEN, LANHAM, and LAFOLLETTE, 
and many others of both parties are trying 
to get Congress to hire itself a set of modern 
The country should tell Congress to 
ahead. 


tools 





Fear of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include 
an editorial by Mr. Angelo Scott in the 
Iola (Kans.) Register of March 13, 1944. 

Mr. Scott, though a young man, has 
grasped here the spirit of the pioneer 
whose self-reliance developed this coun- 
try of ours and opened the West. His 
philosophy here reflects the motto of 
Kansas, “Ad astra per aspera’’—to the 
stars through difficulty. It is the lan- 
guage of the West and of Kansas. I 
commend this philosophy of courage to 
the serious consideration of all of us who 
are concerned with the problems which 
lie ahead: 


Mr. 


FEAR OF PEACE 


Unfortunately, there will never be a way 
to prove it, but I'd like to lay a wager that 


the United States would have completely 
recovered from the collapse of 1931 and 
1932 in 3 years if government had done 
absclutely nothing about it; if the New 
Deal had never been dreamed of; if wages 
and prices had been permittted to go clear 
to rock bottom; if the devil had been per- 
mitted to take the hindmost. 

Eventually there would have had to be 


reached a balance between the demand for 


labor and the price at which it could be 
hired, and the demand for goods and the 
price at which they could be bought. Once 


in balance again, economic forces would 
have pushed their accustomed way to the 
levels from’ which they had been toppled. 

It would have been a rough go at the 
bottom of the hill, rougher perhaps than 
things actually were in 1933, but I'll always 
believe that the recovery would have been 
three times as rapid and three times as 
scund as it was under the political man- 
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agement that we chose to substitute for un- voters at an election or pl sophers on 
restrained economic forces | soap box—do you think we would fea e 

This observation is offered as introduc- future now? 
tion to a comment on a recent article by | It is a simple law of nature that n 
Bernard DeVoto in Harper’s Magazine, the | coddling pr duces weakne that strer 
conclusion of which is that “America is and vi r and courage me only thr 
afraid of the future, afraid of peace.” self-reliance and celf-] 

Mr. DeVoto doesn’t attempt to account The mother bird pushes her young cut cf 
for the fear, but simply to analyze it. He : 
finds that the fear which is growing upon 
us is a fear of the unknown in economics 





and a social fear. The fear “that once the 
external discipline of war is relaxed, there 
will be grave danger of our collapsing into 
disorder, disunity, civil and social strife. 
That whereas war has brought us hope, 
or at least courage, the coming peace may 
bring despair.” 
If this is true, 








inclined t 


and I am o be- 
lieve that it is to a disquieting degree, what 
is the reason for it? Isn't paradoxical 
that a nation which has courage enough to 
fight and win the most terrible war in human 
history should quail and shrink before the 
prospect of the very peace which is the goal 
of all this fighting? 


it 


Perhaps it isn’t paradoxical. We have 
never lost our self-reliance in matters of 
war. We have never been whipred. It is 
] 


logical enough that we should have tackled 
this war with complete assurance and confi- 
dence that we could carry it through to the 
same victory which has crowned our efforts 
in previous wars 

But we have lost our self-reliance in mat- 
ters of peacetime economic affairs. We lost 
it during the 1930's when, frightened by the 
panic of 1929 and discouraged by the depres- 


sion that followed, we turned as people 
to government for help. 

For 11 years—half a generation—we have 
leaned on government for the solution of 
all our problems. We have accepted gov- 
ernment aid and have submitted to govern- 
ment direction in all of our affairs. In the 
fight for economic recovery and s 


bility, we have not even been 
we have only been 
of what government has done. 

If we had come out of the mess by our- 
selves, if we had drunk the dregs of com- 
plete deflation and yet survived to build a 





observers- 


new prosperity through our efforts as cit- 
izens, laborers, and businessmen—not as 
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f Agricultural Economics. 


The detailed report of Dr. Goodsell’s 
studies can be found on page 1363 of the 
February 7, 1944, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It is apparent that dairy, general live- 
stock, and the man that really raises the 
cotton received but small hourly sub- 
sidies in comparison to the cash grain 
producer of the Corn Belt and the winter 
wheat, grain sorghum producer, and the 


wheat and grain producer of the Winter | does not make 
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The Hourly Labor Subsidies to the Pro- 
ducer Vary From Less Than 1 Cent to 
15 Cents per Hour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr 


Speaker, the following official table from 
Dr. Wylie Goodsell, of the United State 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
yearly subsidy, as Government payment 
to producers engaged in various type 


Ul 
farming: 
of man labor, f 3 
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Wheat Belt. The base for any agricul- 
tural program should ex 


<tend acr¢ 


board and it is hoped that during wartime 


a production program that will result in 
the greatest maximum amount of fcod 
will be substituted for the program. This 
approach did not meet general approval 
even in peacetime, and most 

sense in wartime, 
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A Thinking Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a very thought- 
ful letter received from a businessman 
residing in Hartford, Conn. This man 
has evidently given serious thought to 
many of the problems faced by the Con- 
gress. I think his conclusions are sound 
and will be of interest to Members of the 
House. 

The letter follows: 

Marcu 13, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to thank 
you for your letter of December 1, which was 
read with much interest. I read Senator 
BuTLER’s speech with hearty approval. You 
and I agree on most things, which is saying 
a great deal for any two people. 

It seems to me the important things before 
Congress, before all of us, are: 

1. Win the war. 

2. Rigid economy of government. 

3. A return to States’ rights. 

4. Free enterprise by our people without 
bureaucratic restrictions 

WIN THE WAR 

Under this heading we are all united, even 
though the bureaucrats often impede our ef- 
forts and tremendous sums are wasted. 


RIGID ECONOMY 


So far Congress has made just a start along 
this line. There are many places where dras- 
tic cuts are necessary. A number of Federal 
agencies should be scrapped in their entirety 
by withholding funds or any other way pos- 
sible, such as: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 
There is no need for the 200,000 farm agents 
throughout the country. Let them spend 
their time producing. We have State depart- 
ments of agriculture agd State agricultural 
colleges to advise the farmer. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: The farmer 
should plan his crops and marketing as any 
other businessman, and make or lose by it, 
as any other businessman must. If a manu- 
facturer makes goods, giving employment to 
labor and paying that labor, it is his judg- 
ment, good or bad, that shows him a profit 
or loss. Why should the Government play 
Santa Claus to the farmer? Let him stand 
on his own ability and energy, as any other 
businessman. 

Farm Security Administration: Let the 
farmer finance himself, like any other busi- 
nessman, locally where people know him, 
and take the Government and its staff of 
employees out of this business. 

Soil Conservation Service: If land is not 
important enough for its owner to conserve 
it, the Government should not spend money 
on it. 

Rural Electrification Administration: If 
rural electrification can pay its own way pri- 
vate companies will go into it, and they can 
do it more economically than the Govern- 
ment, even after paying taxes. If it will not 
pay its own way, then the Government 
should not spend the taxpayers’ money on 
it. I suggest further funds be withheld from 
it, and if it cannot support itself let such 
lines be sold and we take the loss now rather 
than a loss each year, 








Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Farm 
Credit Administration: Both of these can be 
dispensed with. 

Small War Plants Corporation: If the small 
war plants have not enough ability and en- 
ergy to get business these days, they do not 
deserve existence (and we are a small war 
plant). Too many businessmen like the 
farmer expect a paternalistic government to 
take care of them and we can’t do it except 
by bankrupting the Government. 

National Highway System: Let’s let the 
States build the roads out of their gasoline 
tax and use the Federal tax on gasoline to 
help pay our staggering war debt. Talk of a 
$3,000,000,000 road appropriation seems pre- 
posterous with at least $250,000,000,000 Fed- 
eral debt at the close of the war. How are 
we going to pay it? 

National Housing Agency: In this group 
are a half dozen loan and other agencies 
whose funds should be clipped, first merging 
them all into one to wind them up. 

Various Federal lending agencies: Today 
there are more than 40 Federal agencies lend- 
ing or otherwise distributing the cash the 
taxpayer pays into the Federal Treasury for 
seeds, war plants, houses, electric lines, feed, 
and a score of other things, and they fre- 
quently get terms no banker could offer, but 
the banker cannot draw on the resources 
of the United States Treasury to cover his 
losses and service costs. If a man is worthy 
of credit he can get it locally. If he is not 
worthy the taxpayer should not have to pay 
it. The Farm Credit Administration and 
Farm Security Administration hold many 
thousands of farms possessed on delinquent 
loans. These 2 bureaus should be merged, 
further funds withheld, and the property 
sold now while farm prices are high. After 
the war, selling them will be at a heavy loss. 
The R. F. C. should be curbed from making 
further loans and should collect those out- 
standing. 

Other bureaus: I have touched on only a 
few bureaus. Now 14 different agencies have 
a finger in national labor policy, from the 
Department of Labor and W. M. C. through 
W. P. B.'s Labor Division, National Mediation 
Board, N. L. R. B., W. L. B., Department of 
Agriculture, W. F. A., and Department of In- 
terior, plus special wartime advisory com- 
mittees and boards, with no integration or 
coordination. Why not put this in one 
board, whose say is final? 

Federal land: Millions of acres the Gov- 
ernment owns are controlled by about 60 
different departments or bureaus. Why not 
put them under the General Land Office? 

Three million Government employees: 
Senator Byrp has splendid ideas on this sub- 
ject. If departments were merged, overlap- 
ping and unnecessary functions clipped, un- 
necessary ones discontinued, we should be 
able to drop about 1,000,000 from the Federal 
pay roll and reduce the expense of Govern- 
ment materially. 

United States’ help for States: Already the 
States are clamoring for aid. Mayor La- 
Guardia is foremost among those clamoring. 
Let the States and cities pay their own way. 
The Federal Government has a tremendous 
job meeting its interest and reducing its debt 
after the war, and won't have any money 
for the States. The President's budget sum- 
mary for the next fiscal year shows a public 
debt at the end of the year of $258,000,000,000. 
What are you going to do about it? 


STATES’ RIGHTS 


You have made a start toward a return to 
States’ rights, but only a start. We are now 
drifting speedily toward totalitarian or dic- 
tator government. May I suggest that each 
measure be studied and, where possible, the 
function of government be given back to 
the States. All agriculture should be given 
back now, and the Department of Agriculture 
simply tabulate statistically the reports made 
by the various States, giving them out for 
publication, State agricultural departments 
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are better fitted to handle the various mat- 
ters in the States. The Pure Food and Drugs 
Department should be retained by the Fed- 
eral Government. After the war, labor prob- 
lems should be handled by the States except 
railroads, telephones, and radio. 

Congressman Hatron W. SUMNERS ex- 
presses my ideas on this subject: “The pro- 
moters of centralization are more and more 
resorting to the exercise of unlimited power 
against which no constitutional barrier will 
ever stand: the control of purse strings. By 
making the units of State government finan- 
cially dependent on the Federal Government, 
that Government is acquiring the power to 
control the units of State government. When 
this is fully consummated, the sovereignty 
of the State government will be liquidated. 
This will be done with money sent by Wash- 
ington in the form of loans and gifts to 
States, towns, school districts, etc.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


Let us get back as speedily as possible to 
free enterprise, easing such restrictions as 
possible now, and much more after the war. 
Taxes must be lowered somewhat then, to 
encourage money to be invested in new indus- 
tries and new products to give employment 
to labor. Between 1900 and 19330, millions 
of us invested $100,000,000,000 in new in- 
dustries and expansion of old ones, which at 
the end of that period found one-third of 
the workers owing their jobs to this new 
venture money. This is far better than boon- 
doggling or W.P.A. If Government lets busi- 
ness go ahead with only reasonable and sen- 
sible restrictions, business can take care of 
post-war employment. 

You hear a lot of post-war planning in 
Washington by the “palace guard.” To us 
citizens that means public works, Govern- 
ment spending, and Government jobs. Where 
is the money coming from? Remember after 
the last war how Liberty bonds were thrown 
on the market and went down to 83 or 85? 
After this war, this same amount will have 
to be redeemed by the Government at cost 
plus interest, and where is the money coming 
from? And the return from taxes will be 
much reduced. Post-war planning by indus- 
try means buying or building new machines 
to produce products to sell low enough to at- 
tract enough buyers to make jobs for every- 
body who really wants to do a full day’s work. 

LEND-LEASE 

This should have come under the heading 
of rigid economy. If the ccmmittee investi- 
gating lend-lease would go over all orders 
placed under lend-lease for any 30-day period 
they would think as I do—we are darn fools. 
Lend-lease is necessary, but we are being 
worked to a frazzle, not only by the nations 
by whose side we are fighting, but by others 
who are doing no fighting, and were as much 
afraid of Hitler as anyone could be. 


FREEDOM OF RADIO 


This is as much a national liberty as free- 
dom of the press, though the bureaucrats are 
partially controlling it. It is time this was 
stopped. 

TAXES 


Simplifying taxes would be a good thing, 
but reduction is not to be thought of now. 
We must coliect all we cam now to keep our 
deficit down so the men and women who have 
fought our battles won't have so much to pay 
when they come home, and when our na- 
tional revenues will be much smaller. In 
fact, we should add a salee tax to help in- 
crease our revenue, notwithstanding labor 
and the farmers are against it, éven though 
they are both making more money than ever 
before. 

While on the subject of taxes, the tax on 
oleomargarine should be repealed. Many 
people in all classes have to eat it now. It 
is a good substitute for butter. At any rate 
it should not be taxed to aid the dairy farm- 
ers, and that is the only reason it is taxed. 
It is about as sensible to tax it as it would be 
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OOKS 


$4,500 BONUS TO SERVICEMEN 

I could hardly credit my eyes when I read 
this in last Tuesday’s papers. Any Member 
‘ c 
sideration is either mentally of kindergarten 
age in sound sense, or a demagog of the first 
water, willing to saddle a $35,000,000,000 to 
$45,000,000,000 debt on the country already 
overburdened with debt, simply to hope to 
get votes. It makes no difference whether 
paid in cash or bonds, it is debt and must be 
paid. 

I do not begrudge the soldier anything we 
can do for him, but we cannot do this. It is 
entirely racketeering on the part of a pres- 
sure group. We do and must continue to 
take good care of the wounded and sick vet- 
erans and those incapacitated, as well as their 
families, but that is all we can do. 

WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Would it not be wise to consolidate the 
O. P. A. and various other agencies that have 
to do with food into one agency? 

The Republican Party has a splendid op- 
portunity to distinguish itself in Congress 
now and win the next national election. 
Iam sure that they will do it and I hope they 
draft Governor Dewey, who is both fearless 
and economical. We need such a man. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 


Bill To Equalize Status of the Natives of 
India Under Immigration Act of 1924 
and Nationality Act of 1940 Calls for 
Establishment of Immigration Quota 
and Citizenship Rights 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to follow the logical consequences of the 
repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
then, indisputably, the argument forces 
itself upon our consciousness that the 
people of India and their descendants 
are deserving of no less equal and equi- 
table treatment. 


But leaving aside the potent argu- 
ments that from the Chinese have been 
removed the unconscionable stigma of 
“lesser, breed,” and leaving aside the 
equally unanswerable argument that the 
soldiers of India have bravely fought a 
common foe on the battle fronts of 
Burma, Italy, north Africa, and against 
the Japanese in southeastern Asia, a 
higher morality demands that we prove 
to ourselves, and to our all our 
allies, that our preachments of democ- 
racy are not empty tenets. We cannot, 
on one hand, revile the Nazi theories of 
racial supremacy, and, on the ] 
ignore the sinister implication of 
immigration legislation that bars 
people and not another, rest! 
based on no moral or ethical 


ailles, 


otner, 
our 
one 

ictions 
ground 


save that of a man’s origin. 


We are paying a bitter price to learn 
the lesson of the interdependence of the 
world and its inhabitants. We fight in 
brotherhood, recognizing our mutual 
debts. Can we not underscore 
brotherhood away from the 
drenched battlefields? 

Practically, the amendment of the pro- 


the 


death- 


Act of 1924, as amended, will make per- 
missive the admission of somewhat less 
than 100 Indians annually. 

The hue and cry that will rise in oppo- 
sition to the proposed establishment of 
an immigration quota for Indians and 
their right to citizenship, making much 
of the competitive labor argument and 
of the evils of widening immigration 
legislation, have, therefore, no validity, 
no foundation in fact. 

It is not a special privilege we accord 
the Indians in establishing for them an 
immigration quota, nor is it an act of 
condescension from our favored heights. 
It would be, rather, the acknowledgment 
of our sincerity in our battle cries, a 
renewal in the faith of our founders. 

Moreover, and while this thought can- 
not take precedence over our American 
basic principles of equity and justice 
for all, the decisive, overt act of placing 
the Indians within the embrace of our 
immigration quota laws, on the basis 
comparable to those of the other peo- 
ples, and citizenship, will rob the Axis 
of their most telling barbed weapon on 
the battle of psychological warfare. 
But were it a time of peace, we could 
do no less. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
a bill to authorize the admission into 
the United States and the naturalization 
of natives, and descendants of natives, 
of India, a copy of which bill is hereto 
annexed. 

The bill has been sent to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, for interpretation 
and suggested amendments. It may be 
necessary to limit the meaning of the 
term “natives of India” to persons of the 
East Indian race. 

H. R. 4415 
A bill to authorize 

United States 

natives, 

India 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any provision of law to the contrary, natives 
of India and persons descended from natives 
of India may enter the United States (1) as 


the admission into the 
and the naturalization of 
and descendants of natives, of 
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Northwest Florida Fights, Too! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leav 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me in my district: 

My friends, we are in the third year of v 
and we are spurred by the grim determination 
to wage war relentlessly on al! fronts and on 
all seas until those who have chose 
the sword shall have perished by it 
seen Ameri 


n to live by 
We hat 
w into a pow- 
erful striking force, prepared to meet ou 
enemies on any ground, carrying the fight t 
our foes on every front. Our forces are 
rageous, well trained led 
impelled by the knowledge that they fight fo 
the right. We take pride in 
heroic spirit 
We know 
promise of 
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of the very great difficulties under which we | 
labored to overcome Navy and Maritime | 
prejudice and the onus of unscrupulous pro- | 
moters in order to get this yard into pro- 
duction. It is inspiring to me that Pensa- 
cola people finally showed that this yard can 
be operated successfully, and that it is now | 
recognized in official circles for its true value. 
With orders for 8 oil tankers, a dozen big 
teel barges, and repair and renovation work, 
the yard employs 900 to 1,000 men and has 
a weekly pay roll of $50,000. It is operating 
it capacity, and can get more orders when 
they are desired. Charlie Smith and his asso- 
ciates have done a great job. 

On the military side, the Army is 60 times 
as large as in pre-war days. Increased fire | 
power and mobility give it a striking power 
100 times as great. The Army is now ready 
to strike hardest, just as the war is reaching 
its decisive stage. It is close to its planned | 
strength of 7,700,000 men. One-third of it | 
is overseas, another third is going over this 


year. With increased shipping and more. | 
trained replacements, many battle-weary | 
veterans will get deserved furloughs back 


home this year. My Committee on Military 
Affairs is given large credit for inducing the 
War Department to adopt this furlough sys- 
tem for as many as possible of the members 
of the armed forces who have been in battle 
or isolated overseas posts for 114 to 2 years. 

The Navy's growth has been even more 
spectacular. In the battle for the Marshalls 
more American ships participated than we 
had in our entire fleet at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. We have in the Pacific approxi- 
mately three times the number of battle craft 
the Japs are known to possess. And this 
year’s deliveries will nearly double the size 
of the fleet. No wonder Tojo doesn’t sleep 
well anymore. 

Florida has trained a million men for the 
armed forces, and it is highly encouraging 
to us in the Third District to realize that 
we have contributed greatly to both Army 
and Navy training programs. One of our 
bases in particular enjoys a Nation-wide repu- 
tation and strategic importance second to 
none. It is, of course, the great Pensacola 
Naval Air Training Center, the birthplace of 
naval aviation. It is no secret that this 
base has a personnel of 20,000 and that it 
brings $50,000,000 annually into the Pensa- 
cola area, directly employing thousands of 
workers and greatly stimulating trade. It 
ranks all other naval air training establish- 
ments in the Southeast. Its enlargement 
during the war period makes it more than 
ever the No. 1 project in Pensacola, and 
every effort must be coordinated to insure 
its continuation as the premier naval avia- 
tion training center of the Southeast. I 
shall work very closely with our people there 
to protect and maintain this historic center. 

I want to ask your indulgence while I read 
one paragraph from a letter written to me 
by the Honorable ANprREw J. May, chairman 
of the powerful Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, in connection with my district's mili- 
tary training program. I quote: 

“Dear Bos: I believe that your people al- 
"ready know and appreciate your strong inter- 
est in and your very active work for the mill- 
tary establishments of your district. It has 
been a source of gratification to me to have 
you cooperate so closely in building and 
maintaining these installations. They have 
been very important in the Army’s training 
and defense program. Your district has been 
fortunate over many others in having such 
outstanding installations as Eglin Field, 
Tyndail Field, the Marianna Air Base, Dale 
Mabry Field, the Apalachicola Air Base, Camp 
Gordon Johnson, Fort Barrancas, and Fort 
Pickens, and your people can be proud of 
your services for these bases and for the fine 
work you have done as a member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee for the Nation at 
large.” 

It is signed, ANDREW J. May, 








I don’t want fo fail to include the farmer 
in my references to the war effort, for the 
farmer has done one of the greatest produc- 
tion jobs in history. His production for 
1942 and 1943 were 50 percent above World 
War No. 1 averages and 35 percent above pre- 
war averages. A substantial increase over 
the preceding year was shown in 1942 and 
again in 1943. We must have the food and 
the fibers of war, and the farmer’s accom- 
plishments in the face of shortages of farm 
labor, machinery, gasoline, and fertilizer have 
been superhuman, 

Florida business had its biggest year in 
1943, registering gains far greater than those 
of other States. In general business activity, 
Florida registered in 1943 a gain of 34 per- 
cent over 1942, compared with a national gain 
of 23 percent. But let’s look away from the 
gains, the industrial activity, and the produc- 
tion records. We know in our hearts that 
the successses of our arms are only the be- 
ginning. We know there remain long months 
and years of toil for those who are producing 
the food and matériel of war, long months 
and years of the greater sacrifices required 
of those who bear their breasts to enemy fire. 
Very recently responsible officials warned that 
some Americans are forgetting there is a war 
on. But they are not only warning against 
overconfidence and complacency. They see 
that groups and individuals—an industrial 
minority, some farm-bloc leaders, a few 
union labor chieftains, and some politicians— 
are beginning to pull out of the war effort 
and to advance their own special interests, 
regardless of the Nation’s intersets. 

Jap atrocities on American war prisoners, 
disease and insect ridden South Sea jungles, 
the losses at Tarawa, the Anzio beachhead, 
the thousands of miles that separate our 
forces from Tokyo, the uncracked might of 
Hitler’s European fortress, the ever swelling 
lists of dead and wounded and maimed— 
should carry their own warning against over- 
confidence, complacency, selfishness, and 
politics as usual. The war is not yet won. 
It will be won, but Secretary Stimson, Gen- 
eral Marshall, and others who know warn 
that the toughest fighting still lies ahead. 
Many, many thousands of American boys are 
yet to die in bitter combat. How many of 
them will die will depend in part on the 
job that ecch of us does here at home. 

Then—after the war there is the post- 
war period with the readjustments which 
inevitably must follow. They will not be 
easy. Industry now is booming. Business is 
good. Jobs are plentiful. Farm prices are 
up and there is no limit on production. The 
seafood industry finds a ready market for its 
catch, War production requires all our fa- 
cilities. But will there be jobs in the post- 
war period? When war orders are cancelled, 
what of the people now employed in war 
plants and shipyards? What of the return- 
ing soldiers? Where will they find work? 
Will the demand for farm products again 
drop to the blighting depths of prewar days? 

Obviously we must carry on at full speed, 
with all our might until victory is won, and 
we must make every effort to be ready for 
the post-war period. Careful planning and 
hard work might have averted the depres- 
sion of the thirties. By doing nothing now, 
we invite another equally as devastating. 
Northwest Florida particularly is susceptible 
to the ruinous effects of a post-war slump. 
Our prosperity is the greatest in history, but 
a great part of it is founded on war activities. 

There are means by which post-war read- 
justments can be made less damaging to our 
economy. In brief, I believe that first empha- 
sis should be placed on conversion of war 
plants to commercial pursuits; next, the 
maintenance of adequate national defense 
establishments, particularly Army and Navy 
air bases and shore bases for the fleet. As a 
part of this program there must be a com- 
prehensive plan of Pehabilitation and job 
placenrent for the returning veteran, We 
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shall need a well-defined public-works pro- 
gram—roads, airports, waterways, harbors, 
and public buildings—and I do not mean 
W.P.A. There should be a vastly expanded 
merchant marine and commercial airways 
program. Freight rates to the South must 
be reduced. A new farm program without 
the old A. A. A. crop-production restrictions 
must be developed. I advocate a huge post- 
war private-home-building program, both city 
and rural. We shall extend rural electrifica- 
tion. And finally, no post-war plan will be 
complete without a program by which society 
goes to the rescue of any of our fellow trav- 

elers along the way of life who are no longer 

able to carry on alone. The aged, the sick, 

and the crippled, the mothers of families 

without a breadwinner to care for their own 

children deserve our compassion and our 

help. When any of these fall by the wayside 

it is our public responsibility to aid and suc- 

cor them. “hou shalt love thy neighbor as 

thyself. 

Let me touch quickly on two or three 
of these items. War brings many respon- 
sibilities, and none of them is greater than 
the responsibility of a nation to its re- 
turning soldiers. They are the ones who 
make the real sacrifices. They are the ones 
who gave up jobs or forfeited opportunities, 
They are the ones who risk injury and disease 
and death on far-flung battle fronts. They 
are making possible a continuation of the 
American way of life. I am proud that I 
helped provide good equipment, higher pay, 
and higher dependents’ allotments for them. 
Now the time has come for the enactment of 
a complete program of aid for the returning 
soldier. Hospitalization, rehabilitation, and 
training, and job-placement plans should not 
wait until after the war. My committee, 
which deals with many of these problems, is 
hard at work, and I am happy to reveal that 
plans for the veterans are far advanced. Al- 
ready we can say with honest pride that no 
other nation has provided for its service men 
and women as well as the United States. 
However, there are some inequalities to be 
adjusted and some legislation for which there 
is a need. It is far better that we put these 
good Americans on their feet when they re- 
turn home than to have them fall by our neg- 
lect and then require our help. 

Perhaps one of our greatest opportunities 
lies in the development of our ports and 
waterways. They have demonstrated their 
worth many times over in the present emer- 
gency. My bill in 1942 provided for the com- 
pletion of the intracoastal waterway from 
Carrabelle to Corpus Christi to a depth of 
12 feet and a width of 150 to 200 feet. Pipe 
lines from St. Joe northward and from Car- 
rabelle eastward, plus expanded barge-line fa- 
cilities, have made it possible for upper Guif 
coast ports to play a key part in coastal and 
foreign shipments of essential war matériels. 
The tonnage on the intracoastal in 1942 in- 
creased 22 percent over the volume for 1941, 
which in turn exceeded the 1940 tonnage by 
49 percent; 1943 showed another great in- 
crease. It is not too much to say that Flor- 
ida’s coastal waterways and ports made pos- 
sible the success of the tremendous task of 
supplying oil to the east. Pensacola, Free- 
port, Panama City, Port St. Joe, Apalachi- 
cola, Carrabelle, and St. Marks have all had 
a hand in this great work. Conversely, the 
importance of post-war shipping to these 
ports cannot be overemphasized. We know 
that the post-war construction program must 
include useful and meritorious employment. 
Testimony based on records maintained by 
the Chief of Engineers reveals that 75 cents 
of every dollar expended on rivers and har- 
bors projects goes to direct or indirect em- 
ployment. With full realization of the value 
of waterway and harbor development, I have 
worked for 3 years to insure the inclusion of 
a number of items in the rivers and harbors 
bill now before the Congress. Construction 
of my projects will go far to connect many 
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presently uncompleted waterways and to 
strengthen the economy of Florida and the 
Scutheast. I would like to mention some of 
them which are of local interest 

They include a project for St. Marks River 
as provided in House Document No. 345 for 
the elimination of critical bends at the mouth 

the river and at a point opposite Big 

u 
1° Intraccastal Waterway from Apalachi- 
Bay to the St. Marks River is an au- 
rized but unconstructed link in the Gulf 
itracoastal Waterway. An alternate route 
ssessing certain very desirable advantages 
also be considered 

he improvement of Watson Bayou, on St 
Panama City, contemplates 

channel 10 feet deep and 100 feet wide from 
the bay to the heed of navigation in Watson 
Bayou, a distance of approximately 1°4 miles. 

There is a proviso in the bill which calls 
for great improvement in St. Josephs Bay, 
including a bar channel 32 by 300 feet, an 

harbor channel 30 by 200 feet. a turn- 
; basin 30 by 300 by 871 feet. My bill for 
the improvement of the Gulf County canal 
nd its acquisition by the United States was 

‘ st year 

The improvement of the Apalachicola, 
Chattahocchee and Flint Rivers in Georgia 
and Florida in the interest of navigation, 
flood control and power development and 

ther purposes has been proposed. Few proj- 

ects can match this one in importance to 
he entire southeast. Panama City with its 
new industrial importance will benefit 
markedly from cheap transportation to the 
Chattahoochee valley 

Preliminary work has been done by the 
United States engineers with a view to im- 
proving the Chipola River in Florida in the 
interest of navigation, flood-control, and 
power development Further study is au- 
thorized 

A resolution calling for the improvement 
of LaGrange Bayou at Freeport includes the 
construction of a turning basin in the dock- 
ing area which will greatly facilitate the 
discharge of oil and other cargoes at this 
point 

Extensive improvements are provided for 
in the bill for Pensacola harbor, including 
deepening and widening the channels 

A waterway from the intercoastal water- 
way south across Santa Rosa Island to a 
point near Deer Point light is proposed. 

Improvement of the entrance to Perdido 
Bay (Alabama and Florida) from the Gulf 
of Mexico to deep water in the Perdido Bay 
is included in the bill. 

There is a resolution in the bill which 
calls for a waterway which will connect the 
Escambia and Alabama Rivers (Florida and 
Alabama). 

These latter four items should be considered 
in their entirety for they contribute jointly 
to port and shipping developments at Pen- 
sacola. This is one of the few ports of Flor- 
ida strategically located to drain the rich 
and vast area of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and the industrial empire known as 
the Tennessee Valley. 

The proposal to connect the port of Pensa- 
cola with the Alabama is to enable Pensacola 
to have a link with the proposed $100,000,000 
Alabama-Coosa waterway project from Mo- 
bile to Rome, Ga 

With this connection, Pensacola would be 
able to obtain competitive rail rates, because 
of the water competition, which would be 
another great advantage for waterborne 
commerce. 

The Alabama and Georgia territory is rich 
in such products as coal, steel, cement, cot- 
ton, and textiles. The Escambia link would 
place Pensacola closer to Selma, Montgomery, 
Gadsden, Anniston, and other points on the 
waterway to Rome, Ga., than competing port. 
About 25 towns, ranging from 3,000 to 25,000, 
are situated in the river basin 

With the development of the Escambia link 
and the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee water- 
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way, a gateway to northwest Florida ports 
would be opened from one of the most rap- 
idly advancing incdust 

Major activities of 
beon stepped up by the war are steel 
and chemical products. Mineral preducts in- 
clude bauxite, Selma chalk for cemen 
iron, arsenic ores, fluxing materials 
granite, marble, and slate 

n 1929 a survey by the United States en- 
gineers showed 2,000,000 tons of freight po- 
tentially available annually. Now it is esti- 
mated that from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 would 
be available. 

Direct connections for this area through 
Florida ports and waterways, with the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley and its agricultural 
production, and with the oil producing area 
of the Southwest could lead to a trade and 
manufacturing revival of unprecedented pro- 
portions. The opportunity is there if we will 
capitalize on it 

Florida and the Nation 
enormously by the logical 
its waterways 

Knowing full well how many small coun- 
ties are hard hit by adverse business condi- 
tions, I have proposed a county industrial 
rehabilitation plan which has attracted Na- 
tion-wide attention and endorsement from 
many Officials and business leaders. It would 
extend help to counties which have lost popu- 
lation and developea unemployment prob- 
lems, help them to be self-sustaining rather 
than have them resort to W. P. A. or similar 
programs. It provides funds for promotion, 
research, advertising, and other activities de- 
signed for the expansion of existing indus- 
tries or the development of new industries 
through the utilization of the resources and 
labor of the several counties. Before coun- 
ties can participate in the program, their re- 
spective States must have passed enabling 
legislation and matched the Federal funds 
allocated. Obviously such an undertaking is 
not without its difficulties, but at the same 
time it offers a challenge and an opportunity 
for counties which seek to be self-sustaining. 
It is now before Congress 

I am giad to say that plans are being made 
to assist small] business in the post-war period 
on a scope never before attempted Every 
type of small business is included, and every 
town and village will be able to benefit under 
the plans now outlined. These plans arise 
from a growing awareness that unless a great 
deal of practical assistance is given to small 
enterprises, their death rate will be very high 
in the pericd of reconversion from war to 
peacetime operations. And small business is 
extremely important because it has been the 
life of an independent citizenry and one cf 
the chief supports of a democratic form of 
government. Lumber and naval 
erations are included in these plans 

Now I want to quote briefly from the Flor- 
ida Times-Union’s editorial page of December 
11, 1943. his will be of interest to Panama 
City, Pensacola, Tallahassee, and other north- 
west Florida cities which. have much 
stake in the post-war commercial ai 
gram. I quote: 

“The future of post-war commercial avia- 
tion looms larger. The spotlight has been 
thrown upon this matter of late by the re- 
port of the aviation subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, following 
an inspection of bases in Central and South 
America. 

“Florida, vitally interested in hemispheric 
aviation, was represented on the subcommit- 
tee by R. F. Srxes, of the Third Congressional 
District. The group made a plane tour of 
14,567 miles, and brought back some definite 
recommendations. Most important of these 
was the assertion that the United 
should take immediate steps to secure post- 
war commercial aviation rights 
American air installations 

“The United States furnishes a large mar- 
ket for many of the major products of 
South America. It is true also that in South 
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official muddling which is completely out of 
place in war. There are too many compli- 
cated regulations. Funds are being expended 
unnecessarily. There are too many Govern- 
ment employees. I resent interference in the 
constitutional rights of my State by Federal 


officials. And I resent activity by any person 


which leads to racial and class discord. But, 
like most people, I do not object to sacri- 
fices. And I am glad to pull in harness with 


our leadership in order to bring victory at 
the earliest possible moment. I know that 
lack of faith in our democratic government 


and lack of faith in its world leadership cause 
disunity, and disunity in war can lead only to 
distress, suffering, and hardship. It can 


make the war last longer, and by making the 
war last longer, disunity kills American boys 


who otherwise would live to come back. 
And now a personal word in conclusion. 
For the great honors which have been be- 


stowed upon me, I owe to you, the people of 
the Third District, an eternal debt of grati- 
tude, and my humble abilities and the bene- 
fit of my experience are pledged faithfully to 


your service. The record of my work is one 
to which I respectfully invite your closest 
tud 

I want you to help me carry on the work of 


our district, and I earnestly solicit your ad- 
vice on the problems before us. To the many 
new citizens who are now with us, I extend 
1 most cordial greeting and a warm welcome 
to northwest Florida, and my personal pledge 
of cooperation and service. From all of you, 
I ask your suggestions, and I want you to 
feel free to call on me at any timre I can be 


f 


of service. I will welcome the opportunity 
to serve you to the very best of my ability. 
My friends, there are many vacant places 


in our communities. One after another of 
the finest young manhood of our land has 
gone out to meet death unafraid. And in one 
American home after another, broken hearts 
try to capture solace in the knowledge that 
these great sacrifices have not been made in 
vain. But oh, how hard it is, their cross to 
bear. My friends, the work of our hero dead 
is done, our work just begun. We cannot, we 
must not fail these men, for we know that 
they who are absent would have us carry on, 
Let us rededicate ourselves in their name to 
an untiring effort to win the war, to win the 
peace that follows, and in some distant day 
to find again the spirit that makes for peace 
on earth and good will among men. 

Thank you. This is Bos S1KEs, saying good- 
bye, and may God bless you all. 





One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Infantry of 
the Connecticut National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CO*INECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, last week marked an important 
anniversary for a large number of fam- 
ilies residing in and near Hartford, Conn. 
It was just 3 years ago that the One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth Infantry, Con- 
necticut National Guard, left Hartford as 
part of the Forty-third Division for Camp 

landing, Fla. After spending a few 
months at Blanding, the One Hundred 
and Sixty-ninth Infantry went to Lou- 
isiana for maneuvers and, upon comple- 
tion of these maneuvers, left for the 





southwest Pacific. During the past 2 
years the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Infantry, as well as other units of the 
Forty-third Division, have established a 
glorious record for themselves. The 
Forty-third Division has been commend- 
ed by the War Department in a recent 
press release. All of New England is 
proud of the Forty-third Division and 
Hartford, Conn., is especially proud of 
the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth In- 
fantry. May I express the sincere hope 
that before andther anniversary rolls 
around, the members of this regiment 
will have returned to their homes, at 
least for an extended furlough, even if 
the god of war has not brought this war 
to its successful conclusion by that time. 





Barkley’s Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial of Spencer 
Canary, editor of the Bowling Green 
(Ohio) Daily Sentinel-Tribune: 


BARKLEY’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


To Americans who for the past 11 years 
have looked with growing apprehension upon 
the Chief Executive’s grasp of power from the 
Congress of the United States, Senator ALBEN 
W. BARKLEY’s statement in the Senate 
Wednesday seems worthy a place in history 
alongside our Revolutionary fathers’ Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Referring to President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment in vetoing the tax bill that it was not 
a tax bill but a relief bill—‘“relief not for 
the needy but for the greedy,” Senator BArK- 
LEY Geclared: “This is a calculated and de- 
liberate assault on the legislative integrity 
of every Member of the Congress of the 
Unitea States.” 

A hundred years ago the Senator’s fellow 
Kentuckr statesman, Henry Clay, declared 
he “would rather be right than be President.” 
In stating his purpose to resign the majority 
leadership of the Democratic Party in the 
Senate Senator BARKLEY made a declaration 
which. like Clay’s, will be repeated a century 
hence. He declared there is “something more 
precious to me than any honor the Senate, 
or the people, or the President can confer 
on me That is the approval of my own 
conscience. I am grateful that my happiness 
does not depend on the continuance of my 
office as majority leader for a single day 
more.” 

The apt comparisons which Senator BarK- 
LEY made ripped the President’s veto message 
to pieces. and it should be read by everyone 
as published in the Sentinel-Tribune 
Wednesday; but, regardiess of the merits or 
demerits of the tax bill, the thing that most 
thrills apprehensive Americans is that Sen- 
ator BarkrEy raised the Congress of the 
United States to the place where it belongs 
under the Constitution—the place of legisla- 
tion by duly-elected representatives “of the 
people, by the people, for the people”—a dec- 
laration by another great Kentuckian, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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When one considers how closely Senator 
BaRKLEY has worked with President Roose- 
velt during the last 12 years, the strength of 
his outraged declaration against the rape of 
Jeffersonian Democracy’s principles is better 
appreciated. For 7 years he has been the ad- 
ministration’s leader in the Senate. To him 
fell the task of convincing fellow Senators 
that support should be given the President 
for the bills he has sought. His has often 
been a grueling assignment; and Senator 
BARKLEY risked his own popularity with his 
fellow legislators in doing it at times. Be- 
for the President vetoed this tax bill, Senator 
BARKLEY not only advised him not to veto it 
but implored him not to do so. 

What thanks is given him? The President 
stamps him and every Member of Congress 
who voted for the tax bill as being more 
willing to give relief to the greedy than to 
the needy. He thereby impugns the good 
faith, the conscience, and the intelligence of 
representatives of the people chosen to make 
our laws. 

Thus the declaration of independence from 
the Chief Executive and the verbal castiga- 
tions given him must have racked the emo- 
tions of Senator BarRKLEy. He is no chame- 
leon. He does not change the color of his 
political principles with the passing throng 
What his fellow Democrats of the Senate will 
do today remains for the news columns to 
tell; but, certainly, if ever a man deserved 
well from his fellow Americans for his real 
statesmanship, Senator BARKLEY is such a 
man. 





The Soldiers’ No-Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a radio 
speech delivered by me on Saturday, 
March 11, 1944: 


I would like to talk to you about the sol- 
diers’ vote. As you know, the soldiers’ vote 
bill has been discussed here in Congress for 
4 or 5 months. Recently the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed conferees and the Sen- 
ate appointed conferees, and the two groups 
have been meeting trying to reach some 
agreement, some compromise. 

And now the conferees of the two Houses 
have reached an agreement. They have re- 
ported out a compromise soldiers’ voting bill. 
The Senate is going to consider the new com- 
promise soldiers’ vote bill this coming Mon- 
day. The House will be considering it soon 
afterward. This so-called compromise bill is 
a very bad bill. I am strongly opposed to it 
because it doesn’t aid soldiers to vote; it re- 
stricts soldiers from voting. And yet it is 
very likely that this phony compromise will 
pass both the Senate and the House and 
go to the President. I don’t know whether 
the President will veto it or not, but I hope 
he does. 

This new compromise, which I call the sol- 
diers’ no-vyote bill and which appears so likely 
to pass, will effectively keep from seven to 
eight million men now in the armed forces 
from yoting. I have carefully checked this 
bill. I have considered the approximate num- 
ber of men overseas and those at home. I 
have before me the figures for the approxi- 
mate flying time between the United States 
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ncipal foreign bases. I have con- 
red the State laws and the approximate 
uber of men from each State. 
my considered judgment, if this bill 
isses less than 5 percent of the men over- 
and less than 20 percent of the men in 
-ountry will get to vote. 
of you people listening have sons 
tives in the armed forces, and you want 
to participate in the democracy they 
shting to defend, then you must protest 
soldiers’ no-vote bill. 
As a matter of fact, many experts feel that 
er soldiers will vote if this bill is passed 
if no bill is passed. I agree with that. 
no-vote bill will re- 


nk soldiers 
than it 


nk this 

t more men who can now vote, 
idd men able to vote. 
The reason for that is because 2 years ago, 
Congress passed a very good measure called 
Public Law 712. This Public Law 712 said 
l a soldier did not have to pay a poll tax, 
did he have to appear in person to get 
ballot 

This new st no-vote bill effectively 
repeals Public Law 712. Under the new bill 
Idier not paid his poll tax, his 
te can be thrown out. Under the new bill, 
soldier has not personally appeared to 
ballot (in those States which require 
nal appearance), his vote can be thrown 


Idiers’ 


if a st nas 


‘hat is why I feel that this no-vote bill is 


worse than Public Law 712. It takes away all 

the good provisions of Public Law 712 and 

puts back nothing in return. This no-vote 

bill prohibits more soldiers from voting than 
permits 

Why has this soldiers’ voting been so whit- 
tled dawn to where now it is not only noth- 
ng, but worse than nothing? Do you want 
the truth? What columnists call 
inside dope? Well, this is it: 
are 11,000,000 men in the armed 
forces. The Republicans, for reasons best 
known to themselves, think that most of 
those eleven million are going to vote for 
President Roosevelt. So, the Republicans 
have been moving heaven and earth to see 
that as few of those eleven million as possible 
get to vote. That is the unvarnished truth. 

That is called hard-boiled politics. And 
we have had it before on this soldier-voting 
question. This same question of the soldiers’ 
vote came up during the Civil War. Only at 
that time, it was the Democratic Party that 
tried to block the soldiers’ vote, and it was 
the Republican Party that was working for 
it. Today, the party positions are completely 
reversed. 

If it were not for politics, the American 
soldier would be balloting in this coming 
election. He would be voting a simple, di- 
rect, Federal ballot (in case his State ballot 
did not arrive). And, he would be doing it 
under the Constitution with complete legal- 
ity. 

There is nothing unconstitutional about 
a Federal ballot, nor is there anything un- 
constitutional about the Green-Lucas bill 
which gives the soldier a Federal ballot. 
Under the Green-Lucas bill, the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply drops a bunch of ballots on 
the doorsteps of the different States and 
says, in effect: 

“We hand you herewith the Federal bal- 
lots of your soldier sons. We, the Federal 
Government took away hundreds of thou- 
sands of your young men and stationed them 
in distant parts for the defense of our coun- 
try. Our transportation is desperately need- 
ed for war supplies and these young men, 
through no fault of their own have been un- 
able to communicate satisfactorily with you, 
their State. We, the Federal Government are 
responsible for this condition, and so, to all 
these unable to receive a State ballot be- 
cause of war conditions, we have supplied a 
secret Federal ballot. It is transmitted to 


to know 
the real, 

There 
¢ 
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you as the expression of your soldier sons. | 


You may use it or not, as you wish.” 

Now that completely avoids the constitu- 
tional question. 

Also, there is no conflict between State 
and Federal ballots. Federal ballots only 
exist when the State ballots have failed to 
arrive. The Federal ballot is a reserve, a 
sort of back stop. It is a consolation ballot 
which the soldier receives when his State bal- 
lot does not come. A man cannot truth- 
fully say he wants to substitute a State for a 
Federal ballot, because the Fed >ral ballot only 
comes into being in situations where no 
such substitution is physically possible 

If it were not for the war there would not 
be the great need for a Federal ballot. But 
under wartime conditions, State 
ply cannot get to the soldiers overseas, 
even in this country in any large numbers 

Every Member of Congress knows that. 
have the full report from the Se 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Command. We know that already the Army 
has to send much of its alr mail i 
because air transportation is being 1 
war mé ials; that the air transportati 
so tight that the Army cannot always 
carry all its V-mail, and we Know that 
average State ballot, with its extra envelopes, 
for secrecy, and its instructions for voters, 
even when printed on thin paper, takes up 
the weight of 1,000 V-mail letters on micro- 
film. So, we can see how impossible it will 
be to fly millions of State ballots overseas and 
back again. 

We know that there are 10,000 transfers a 
day in the Army, that millions of requests for 
a State ballot will have to be forwarded and 
reforwarded as the men are transferred from 
one Army camp to another. Every Member 
of Congress knows all] that, because the Army 
and the Navy have constantly testified that 
few troops in the United States and fewer 
overseas will get to vote under State pro- 
cedures. 

And there is why all the hullabaloo over 
the Federal ballot. There wouldn’t be all 
this political interest if State ballots could 
get to everyone except a few hundred thou- 
sand troops. But the physical fact of trans- 
portation dictates that for some 7,000,000 to 
8,600,000 troops, it is going to be a Federal 
ballot or nothing. That is why it is a po- 
litical question. These 7,000,000 or 8,000,- 
000 men can be disfranchised or not depend- 
ing upon the act of Congress. 

If those millions are to vote, it will require 
& maximum good will on the part of Con- 
gress which writes the law, and also on the 
part of the people who administer it. Well, 
there is very little of good will toward the 
American soldier written into this new, com- 
promise soldiers’ no-vote bill 

Let me give you three specific examples of 
why this is a bad bill: 

Under this compromise, a soldier in the 
continental limits of the United States can- 
not secure a Federal ballot under any con- 
ditions. Notice this hamstringing restric- 
tion. I submit that if a Federal ballot is 
legal for men overseas it is legal for men 
in this country. If a man in this country 
applies for a State baliot, and then just the 
day before it arrives he is suddenly trans- 
ferred clear to the other end of the United 
States, so that by the time his mail finally 
reaches him it is too late to be sent back 
to the State in time to be counted; if that 
occurs, which is a condition of war beyond 
a soldier’s control, then why can’t a man at 
home get a Federal ballot? If a man over- 
seas gets a ballot under those conditions, 
why can’t the man at home? If it is legal 
in one case, it is legal in the other. To re- 
strict the Federal ballot only to troops over- 
seas is simply a purposeful maneuver to 
block off from the ballot a major segment 
of the American Army. 
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which |! ver even been qu 
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South are not given the aid of Publ 
Law 712 by the additi f two simple v 
In the new soldiers’ v bill 
ll tax on soldiers is i 

A third example where this 
carefully calculated t hold 
diers’ vote is in the 
ernor must certily 
accepted under h 

At first the Governors were to be 
Aucust 15 to pass proper soldier-vote 
tion. Later, that was chiseled 
August 1, and then it was chiseled down stil! 
further to July 15. That means ate 
will have to more rapidly. And 
means that fewer States wiil be able t 
the Federal ballot some Sta 
quire a time delay their 
procedure. 

There are many other examples. But 
of them are too complex to explain « 

This new soldiers’ vote bill is the most 
plicated, confused thing you ever saw 
could go on at great length to point out 

in one clause they make it possible for 
Governors of some States to certify th 
Federal ballot would be O. K. and then in the 
very next clause they add a new restriction 
so that the Governor can't 

Suffice it to say that this new soldier 
vote bill, which will be considered by Con- 
gress next week, will effectively keep many 
millions of American soldiers both at home 
and abroad from voting. And many, if not 
most, of the restrictions which will keep 
them from voting will not be because of 
State law, but because of the bad clauses 
the new soldiers’ vote law. 

The average American doesn’t seem to know 
all this. The average American seems to feel 
that, “Oh, well, the soldiers will get the vote 
somehow. It will all work itself out in the 
end.” 

Well, we play politics for keeps dow: 

If some seven or eight million men can 
kept from voting, that might determine 
outcome of the elections. This soldiers 
business is big-time political busine 

I think it is one of the duties we have he 
in this country to support those men 
in every way possible. They have n 
here to speak for them, or to fight t 
ties, except you, their friends and r« 

If you are indifferent to their issue 
then there is nothing the soldiers 
about it. 

If you think that 
then let the Members of Cor 
district know how you feel about 
don't know who your Congressman |i 
he voted, call up your local new 
find out. I hope yx 
seas by doing all you 
your Member of Congre 
soldier a chance to particip 
racy he is fi ing t 
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Farm Machinery for the U. N. R. R. A. | 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein a letter and a 
statement sent to me by Mr. Leo T. 
Crowley, Administrator of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, relating to 
farm machinery for U. N. R. R. A. and 
the liberated areas: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
March 21, 1944. 
Hon. Sot BLoom, 
House oj Representatives. 

Desa Mr. BLOOM: In accordance with your 
request, as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for information about 
the hnandling of farm machinery for the 


herewith a statement on the facts and policy 
relating to this problem. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEO T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator, 


FARM MACHINERY FOR U.N. R. R. A. AND THE 
LIBERATED AREAS 


1. No farm machinery has yet been pro- 
cured for U.N. R. R. A. and no United States 
funds will be used for that purpose until 
money is appropriated for U. N. R. R. A. by 
the Ccngress 

2. The so-called “U. N. R. R. A. program” 
for which the War Production Board made an 
allocation to F. E. A. of 30,000 tons of steel 
is a misnomer. This allocation, when put 
into production, is primarily intended to 
meet the farm-machinery requirements of 
the liberated areas during the period of mili- 
tary responsibility, when the equipment will 
be distributed under the authority of the 
theater commander. No procurement under 
this ailocation has as yet been undertaken 
nor will it be undertaken until a definitive 
farm-machinery program for the military pe- 
riod is worked out with the military authori- 
ties. It should be clearly understood that 
the purpose of this allocation—or any allo- 
cation—is merely to enable machinery to be 
scheduled within the production schedules 
of domestic farm machinery manufacturers. 
Such a step is always necessary far in ad- 
vance of any actual contracts that may later 
be let and is desired both by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the War Food Adminis- 
tration and by the manufacturers them- 
selves, so that they can plan for the period 
involved. It does not in any sense repre- 
sent the commitment of funds. It does not 
in any way guarantee that delivery will be 
made to the agency obtaining the allocation. 

3. The farm-machinery program for lib- 
erated areas introduced into the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD as an U.N. R. R. A. program 
is a program of estimated needs developed by 
United States and United Kingdom officials 
for the purpose of planning and appraising 
production possibilities in the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Canada. This program 
is intended to cover the period of military re- 
sponsibility in the liberated areas ani aiso 
to apply toward the subsequent period of 
civilian responsibility. It includes the re- 
quirements of the countries which will be 
able to pay cash for their supplies and repre- 
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U. N. R. R. A. program, I am sending you 


sents supplies to be obtained, not only from 
the United States, but from other sources as 
well, No procurement action has as yet been 
taken against this program. No contracts 
have been let, and no money has been ob- 
ligated. 

4. In the meantime, U. N. R. R. A. is in 
the process of formulating its own estimates 
of farm machinery requirements for the 
period of civilian responsibility and will scon 
present them to the combined boards and to 
the F. E. A. for consideration in relation to 
the impact on the supply situation in the 
United States amd elsewhere and for recom- 
mendations as to allocations. In formulat- 
ing these estimates, U. N. R. R. A. will 
naturally give careful consideration to the 
United States-United Kingdom program re- 
ferred to ahove. No procurement with 
United States funds against U. N. R. R. A.’s 
estimates, when formulated, will be made 
until money is appropriated for U.N. R. R. A. 
by the Congress. 

5. Estimates of the farm-machinery needs 
of the liberated areas will have to be kept 
flexible. No one now knows, for example, 
when the need for farm machinery in a 
liberated area will arise, in which of several 
potential liberated areas it will first arise, or 
precisely how great that need will be when 
it actually arises. Nor can the full extent of 
the increased production of farm machinery 
as a result of the easing in other war con- 
tracts be ascertained with certainty now. 
Domestic production of farm machinery, as 
a whole, has already been authorized at a 
level as high as that ever attained in this 
country before 1941. Further increases in 
production are likely if other war contracts 
decline. 

6. It is clear that occupied areas when 
liberated will be in extremely urgent need of 
farm machinery of all kinds. Farr machin- 
ery will enable the liberated peoples both to 
put into production and to harvest many 
millions of acres of land which would other- 
wise remain unproductive. Unless the lib- 
erated peoples are put in a position to help 
themselves in this way, it will be imprac- 
ticable and impossible for them to obtain 
the consumable supplies which are essential 
to the maintenance of life and health. Help- 
ing them to help themselves in this way is 
the least expensive and the most effective 
methed of providing relief. 

7. It is similarly clear that farm machinery, 
to meet the urgent needs of the liberated 
peoples, should be ready for immediate de- 
livery when the occupied areas are first lib- 
erated. It is particularly important that farm 
machinery should be promptly made available 
in order to catch the earliest crop year. If 
a crop season is missed because of the lack 
of farm machinery, a whole growing year is 
lost. Production should, therefore, be started 
as soon as possible on at least the minimum 
portion of the farm machinery requiremen‘s 
which the United Nations will be called upon 
to furnish to the liberated peoples. 

8. It is, of course, conceivable that military 
operations may not progress as rapidly as now 
hoped for and, therefore, that not all of the 
farm machinery produced for the liberated 
areas will be needed at the exact time when 
the finished machinery is available. In such 
a case the finished farm machinery being al- 
most entirely standard equipment would to 
the extent possible be made available to 
American farmers. This would, of course, be 
in addition to the 1,799,573 tons of materials 
allocated for the production of farm machin- 
ery for American farmers for the period from 
July 1, 1944 to July 1, 1945. This would mean 
then that the demands of American farmers 
for farm equipment would be satisfied more 
fully at an earlier date than would have been 
the case if production had not been begun to 
met the potential meeds of the liberated 
peopies. 
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Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I hay 
repeatedly stated that one of the out- 
standing problems we have to contend 
with is the disposal of surplus property, 
Hon. John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, delivered an exce! 
lent address before the chamber of com- 
merce at Manchester, N. H., on this sub- 
ject, and under the permission granted 
me I include his address as part of my 
remarks. The address follows: 

I suspect that all of us here tonight agree 
that the most important issue before this 
country today is the winning of this war. 
Everything we are and everything we believe 
in is in jeopardy until this war is won. I 
wonder if there is a man in this room who 
would prize life itself if he had to live that 
life under the yoke of the Nazis or the Ja} 

I realize that this is a strong statement. It 
might be well to think it over before you go 
to bed tonight. It is a good way to check 


| up and to discover just what your own per- 


sonal stake in victory is. 

Second in importance to the winning of 
| the war and of primary importance once the 
war is won is the problem of securing a just 
and enduring peace. Just as everything we 
are depends upon victory in the war, so, t 
does everything we hope to be depend up: 
a lasting peace. For the second time in 
generation the dogs of war have been un 
leashed without provocation upon the peop! 
of this country. On neither occasion did t! 
American people shrink from thvir respor 
sibilities in those two great conflicts. B 
we do shrink in horror from the stupidity 
of a bungling peace which begets more wa! 
and which threatens to visit a repetition of 
| the same disasters on our children. I think 
| I can state by common consent that with- 
| out victory in this war and a just and en- 
during peace life will hold very little for any 


of us. 
But when these two have been accom- 
plished they must be implemented by the 
| 
| 


-1 @@wterer 


practicalities of everyday life, by the assur- 
ance of a continuing high standard of livir 
by the assurance of permanent employment 
for all who wish to work, by a confidence 
that when this war is won and the peace has 
been secured, we can then with assurance 
resume the task of making of this America 
the happiest, most prosperous land in 
world. 

Many problems will require solution befo1 
we know we are on a safe, sound road back. 
I believe one of the most tmportant prob- 
lems is our immediate post-war economy, for 
untess our post-war economy is established 
on sound principles at the earliest possib-e 
moment after the cessation of nostiliti: 
all of the institutions which have ma 
America great and powerful will be in temp 
rary jeopardy at least. “erhaps the phas 
of this problem that is first in point of tim 
is the problem of the dosposal of post-war 
surpluses, and it is of this subject that I 
wish to talk to you tonight. 

Yours was a timely invitation. This group 
of industrial and commercial leaders of Man- 
chester, N. H., constitute a most appropriate 
audience for the discussion of post-war sur- 
pluses, and I think that it is fcrtuiteus that 

| this discussion is being held, not im a great 
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polis, but in a re ative American 

ty. For many of the objectives of the dis- 
posal of post-war surpluses are directed at the 
rehabilitation and strengthening of medium- 
ized and small 
chants 


present 


and mer- 
I am well aware of the danger of discussing 
post-war surpluses or post-war anything 
time when we are barely on the threshold of 
ving back the oppressors. This war is far 
m over and I want to assure you that 
e people who are thinking and talking 
ut post-war problems are not doing so be- 
use they believe peace is imminent. They 
e working on these probiems now because 
y are aware of the complexity of the prob- 
the difficulties of solving them, and 
e tremendous importance of arriving at 
per solutions well in advance of the time 
the execution of those post-wa, plans. 
The importance that the Congress attaches 
to the post-war problem is evidenced by the 
ct that there are now five committees of 
e House and Senate which are concerning 
emselves with general problems of post-war 
planning and ten committees of the House 
ind the Senate which are investigating spe- 
fic problems all of which relate to our post- 
war economy. The entire membership of the 
House and the Senate are alert to the problem 
and I am sure will be prompt and helpful in 
passing whatever legislation will be required 
implement our present governmental ma- 
hinery. 
You may be able to appreciate how vitally 
very person in this room is interested in the 
snsible disposal of post-war surpluses when 
I remind you that the United States since 
ntering the war has invested in defense- 
lant properties $15,000,000,000. To be sure 
me of these plants will be retained by the 
vernment in a stand-by status. But the 
1ajority of them will be disposed of. I don't 
! spell out for any industrialist 


av 


G 


hink I need t 

realtor in this audience the catastrophe 
that would result from the indiscriminate 
dumping of these properties upon the market. 

The Army and the Navy since Fearl Harbor 
have bought literally millions of shoe, sheets, 
hirts, flashlights, automobiles, underwear, 
nd every conceivable consumers’ commodity. 
lor instance, for the north African invasion 
there were required more than 700,000 differ- 
ent items of equipment and supply. There 
were 390 different items of clothing and in- 
dividual equipment. The Signal Corps had 
more than 10,000 different items. The Medi- 
cal Corps had 68,000 different items. The 
engineers in north Africa had more than 
100,000 different items, including everything 
from bridges and bulldozers to storage tanks. 
There were 250,000 different ordnance items. 

The total war activities’ expenditures for 
fiscal years 1943 and 1944 are estimated at 
$172,000,000,C00 fuch of this huge sum was 
used to purchase goods which may be surplus 
at the end cf the war. Iam sure I don’t need 
to point out to any Manchester retail mer- 
chant what would happen to the value of his 
stocks and inventories if these surpluses were 
dumped on the market or were sold in tre- 
mendous lots at sacrifice prices to speculators. 


My talk to you folks tonight is predicated 
on the assumption that there will be great 
surpluses after the war. It doesn’t require a 
brilliant mind to conclude that if we win 
this war there will be a tremendous surplus, 
and I know we are going towinit. Ihave met 
some people who seem to have the idea that a 
post-war surplus is a result of bungled plan- 
ning, and that our armed services should be 
able to plan their procurement with such ex- 
actitude that the last can of beans will be 
eaten by the last soldier mustered out. I beg 
to differ. History has never known a victory 
without some surplus, nor a defeated nation 
which had at its disposal at the time of its 
surrender an over-all surplus adequate for 
continued military resistance and for the 
home front. 
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When a campaign is planned our General 
Staff must assume the worst possible compli- 
cations. It must assume that the weather 
will turn for the worst, it must presume that 
our enemy will be astute, it must anticipate 
break-downs in a certain percentage of auto- 
motive and combat equipment. he General 
Staff plans for all of those adverse contin- 


gencies. Then it concluded that it vvill re- 
quire 4 months to take the objectiv: that 
campaign, and it accumulates vast *s for 


that 4-month campaign—with a generous 
margin of reserve for those unforeseen con- 
tingencies which, somehow or other, develop 
in every campaign. In formulating these 
plans for supplies and equipment the Gen- 
eral Staff is likewise moved by the fact that 
generally speaking the army with the largest 
amount of the best equipment is the army 
that suffers the fewest casualties and I know 
that we all applaud and approve a General 
Staff that is mindful of the safety of its men 
regardless of the expenditure of matériel. 
The tremendous stores of 
equipment are accumulated. 
arrives and the offensive is on. 


supplies and 
The zero hour 
The weather 


continues to be on our side. The terrain is 
less difficult than was anticipated, the ex- 
pected percentage of breakdowns fails to 


occur, the enemy makes two or three serious 
mistakes, and the campaign that was planned 
for 4 months achieves its objective in 2 
months. One of the inevitable results of an 
easier than expected victory is a surplus— 
a surplus that would not have existed had 
that campaign lasted 4 months. 

May I suggest to you that in this war as in 
every war, there may come a time when one 
battleship, when one squadron of planes, 
when one battalion of field artillery may tip 
the scules in a minor engagement which will 
tip the scales in a larger engagement. Be- 
lieve me it would be folly if the procurement 
branches of our armed services didn’t make 
sure tnat we had that extra battleship, that 
extra squadron of planes, that extra battalion 
of field artillery when that time comes—and 
of course there will be extras up 
extras. Poor planning? Oh The very 
best planning, and oh, how the Japs and the 
Nazis wish they had the kind of a surplus 
some of our folks are beginning worry 
about. 

I know that many people in this audience 
recall the amounts of surpluses left after the 
last war. I doubt if there are many people 
here who approved the manner of disposal of 
those surpluses. Stated briefly, the problem 
is to avoid those mistakes when we dispose 
of this war’s huge surplus. We must dispose 


backing 
no! 


to 


of it in a manner that will not only do no 
violence to our post-war economy, but in a 
way that will help to rehabilitate and develop 


our post-war economy and revive our Current 
wartime economy. 

I am sure that many of you have read in 
the newspapers over the week end the splen- 
did report of Bernard Baruch and John Han- 
cock on post-war problems. Perhaps some 
of you have read that part of the report 
that related to post-war surpluses. Since 
the time this report was given to the Presi- 
dent an Executive order has been is 
ting up a Surplus War Property Admi 
tion. Under that order the disposal 





of 
consumer goods, other than food, is placed 
in the Procurement Division of the Treasury 


all 


Department. The War Foods Administration 
is made responsible for the disposal of food, 
the Maritime Commission is made responsible 
for the disposal of ships and maritime prop- 
erty, and capital and producers’ goods, in- 
cluding plants, equipment, materials, scrap, 
and other industrial property are to be dis- 
posed of by a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The Executive order provides for the ap- 
pointment of a Surplus War Property Policy 
Board composed of representatives of 12 Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies of which 
the Treasury Department is one. 
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I am sure all of you can appreciate the 
concern of the Treasury as the central f ul 
agency of the Government in the over- 


Pechaps some of you are 


why the Treasury is to play such 


post-war problem 
wondering 











an active part in the disposal of particular 
ypes of commodities. For many years the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment has been one of the largest buyers 
of merchandise in the world. We buy what- 
ever is needed for the operation of all Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus except 





Maritime Commission, and 


We 


the Army, 


Navy, 
Government 


I corporations handle over 
a million different items, and in the last 10 
years we have bought for Government de- 
partments, for lend-lease, and for the Re 
Cross more than $5,000,000,000 worth 
goods. You see the 5.000 employees of the 
Treasury Procurement Division have had 





some experience in busines 

I think it is obvious that 1 am in no posi- 
tion to speak for the Surplus War Property 
Administration nor for the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Policy Board which has not yet met. 
Nevertheless I think it might be helpfu’ to 
you if I ld you mething of the thinking 
that has been going on in the minds of m« 


who will be charged with di 


surpluses 





The great concern of many 1 in in- 
dustry. and in retail and wholesale business 
is that when this war is over there will be 
left hanging over the head of American busi- 


ness, vast stores of surplu t perty 


such 





that it will suffocate all initiative of private 
industry to reconvert from the job of war 
production, which it has been doing so well, 
to manufacture once again its normal peace- 
time commodities 

I am well aware that a not inconside e 
proportion of these surpluses Can als be 
used to great advantage for the relief and 
rehabilitation of destitute L 
many tragic parts of the w - 
vinced however that regardles: esire 
and our determination to bring ( - 
fort to these pecple through ods and 
equipment not necessary for our own pro- 
ductive efficiency there may still be left await- 


ing disposal a tremendous accumulation of 
goods of all kinds. Occasionally it is : : 
gested that perhaps the easiest solution 





our problem would be the destruction of 
these goods. Speaking f myself I advise 
you that I can forsee no combination of cir- 
cumstances which from the eccnomi al 
Or mecral point of view could in any ¥ 
justify the destruction of 5 cents worth cf 
usable goods. 


Still other people suggest that we can best 
promote the reconversion of industry by lock- 
ing up these goods in sealed warehouses and 
leaving them there until some future dat 
when they can be introduced into our mar- 
kets without jeopardy to our economy. I fi 
little merit in that suggestion. I see no one 
in this audience tonight who would be w 


to invest $50,000 in a shoe factory if he knew 
that in a Government warehouse in Bost 
there were stored 10,000,000 pairs of 


which could be released upon the market 


any time. It is my conclusion that such sur- 
pluses as remain unexpended in this count 
will hang like the sword of Damocle 
American industry until they have been ab- 
sorbed by our domestic markets. 

Today the best solution of this p 
seems to be the rapid and equitable dis - 
tion of all such goods as fast as the med 
services find them to be in surplus. As! 
as the war lasts the markets will be hungry 
for practically everything which a civilian ca: 


use. Even when peace comes there will still 
be great shortages of most civilian goods unt 

private industry can reconvert to pea 
production. And I am not worried about in- 
dustry lacking for markets after we distribute 
this surplus. The civilian demand for all 
commodities is so great—and civilian pur- 
chasing power so vast—that industry will 
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the way. 

The essence of the whole plan seems to be 
timing. Already the services have started to 
turn over to us some commodities which are 
either temporarily or permanently surplus to 
their needs. Insofar as it is possible, it is 
our intention to dispose of these commodities 
through the regular channels of trade. We 
do not intend to sell them to speculators. 
And if anyone is suggesting to you that you 
invest your money in a concern being organ- 
ized to buy up Government surpluses, I would 
recommend that you forego the opportunity, 
because I can assure you the Treasury De- 
partment intends to do business with the 
people who have been doing business up and 
down the main streets of our American com- 
munities year in and year out, and we are 
determined to have no truck with any concern 
that is organized for the purpose of making 
money out of the war. 

Between now and the end of the war, in 
most commiodities we shall enjoy a seller’s 
market. Today there exist unsatisfied de- 
mands in the Civilian economy, and not only 
are Civilians short of many commodities but 
the retail stores of this country, the hardware 
stores, the plumbing supply concerns, the dry 
goods stores, are short of things to sell. It is 
our conclusion that we can provide the most 
equitable distribution of these commodities 
among the civilian population by disposing of 
them through regularly established trade 
channels. We believe that by doing this we 
shall not only achieve the highest possible 
degree of equity of distribution but we shall 
be able to resuscitate many failing retail con- 
cerns. It is our intention that the people 
who are in position to perform a useful service 
in the disposition of these articles shall be 
allowed to make a fair, honorable profit on 
the transaction. It is our determination that 
the ultimate consumer will not suffer from 
unreasonable mark-ups by any of these dis- 
tributors. We are resolved that such com- 
modities as come into our possession will be 
disposed of in lots of a size which will give the 
small-town merchant the same opportunity 
to fill his requirements as the largest depart- 
ment store in the land enjoys. 

We intend to conduct this business in a 
goldfish bowl with every record and every 
transaction open to the whole wide world for 
examination. Following Secretary Morgen- 
thau's long-time policy of publicly announc- 
ing the details of any new Treasury venture 
before it goes into effect we intend to make 
known to the Congress, to the trade, and to 
the public the technicques to be used in dis- 
posing of various commodities. And if our 
plans are unsound, there will be ample op- 
portunity for anyone to help us Correct them. 

Iam hopeful that the experience we gain in 
the coming months in disposing of such rela- 
tively small amounts of surplus commodities 
as are now becoming available will be help- 
ful to us in perfecting our techniques of dis- 
tribution before huge surpluses become avail- 
able. I think you will agree with me that we 
would be derelict in our duty if we failed to 
make all of our plans now to dispose of post- 
war surpluses. I don’t think there is any 
man in the country who is smart enough to 
walk into his office the morning after the 
armistice and ever catch up with this problem 
unless long before that armistice his plans 
are perfected. 

For instance, it may very well happen that 
it will be impossible to move all different 
kinds of commodities at the same time. Ob- 
viously, the thing to do is to first move those 
goods which private industry can most 
quickiy reconvert to manufacture. In order 
that we will know at all times what priority 
we should accord the scheduling of the va- 
vious commodities, it is our purpose to estab- 
lish a small section which will conduct con- 
tinuing studies of the three factors involved 
in this particular problem. JZhese three 








The probabie postwar surplus; 2. the prob- 
able civilian shortage; and 3, the probable 
length of time it will take industry to recon- 
vert to manufacture that particular type of 
commodity. 

The reason why I say this study must be | 
continuing is because all three factors vary 
from month tomonth. Even the last factor— 
the length of time required for a given in- 
dustry to reconvert—varies. Many of these 
industries are using in their present war pro- 
duction much machinery it would use in civ- 
ilian production But that machinery is 
wearing out. How much of it will be available 
for civilian production depends upon the 
length of the war 

In planning the distribution of these con- 
sumer commodities, the Treasury Depart- 
ment intends to rely heavily upon the ad- 
vice of individual businessmen and upon the 
counsel of trade associations. I am confident 
that we shall encounter no reluctance on the 
part of any American businessman to leave 
his own interests and come to Washington 
to ass’st us in solving this problem. I am 
sure that every businessman will realize that 
unless this problem is solved for his particu- 
lar type of commodity his services back home 
will be of little value. Accordingly, in the 
very near future the Treasury Department 
will invite to Washington many representa- 
tives of the merchandise industry. We ex- 
pect to call upon the experience of chain 
stores, large department stores, and small re- 
tail merchants for our problem is the problem 
of every type of merchandiser. We expect to 
form committees for each category of Con- 
sumers goods and we will ask each committee 
to formulate for us two plans of distribu- 
tion—the first to be operative during the pe- 
riod from now until the end of the war, and 
the second to plan for the distribution of the 
vast surpluses that will follow the end of the 
war. 

Throughout this war there has been mag- 
nificent cooperation of American industry 
and American labor with their Government. 
Never have we known such an inspiring ex- 
ample of teamwork. I bespeak for the Gov- 
ernment a continuation of this cooperation 
in a joint effort to solve the problems of 
peace. If we can look forward to a continua- 
tion of this same close working partnership 
between labor and industry and Government, 
then there is little doubt that we can effi- 
ciently convert the destructive process of war 
into constructive processes of peace—there 
is little doubt in my mind that we can 
transform these wartime surpluses, which 
today appear to many as a threat to our 
economy, into a bulwark of national welfare 
and national power. 

Yes; I would like to Vuggest to you that 
these surpluses about which we worry today 
can be a great blessing to our Nation. They 
constitute established wealth—usable na- 
tional assets. If they are administered wisely 
and courageously, they will contribute to 
the national well-being. We can use some of 
them effectively to control run-away prices 
and thus curb inflation. Much of our sur- 
pluses of partly finished goods and of the 
tools which equip our great war plants can 
be used to hasten industrial reconversion, 
to stimulate industry and commerce, and to 
speed reemployment. Vast quantities of war 
plant machine tools can be used to replace 
old or worn-out tools in civilian production— 
with the result that America’s new peace- 
time manufacturing plants can become the 
last word in efficiency. In that way we can 
maintain our low-cost mass production of 
goods, and at the same time preserve our 
wage and living standards. Finally, the sur- 
plus wealth of every kind which will be ours 
when the war ends will be a tremendous asset 
to us in our task of helping to reconstitute a 
free world and will add to the weight of our 
words at the peace table, 
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have clear sailing if our surpluses are out of | factors in each type of commodity are: 1. 


I have every confidence that this great 
democracy which is successfully meeting the 
challenge of total war will, with equal suc. 
cess, solve the problems of total peace 





Your Congress—And the Handicaps 
Under Which It Operates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a radio speech 
delivered by me over station WHP, Har- 
risburg, Pa., on March 12, 1944. This 
covers some recent developments in the 
Federal Government which seem to me of 
great importance to every citizen of the 
United States. 


In a number of my speeches back home I 
have called attention to one of the great diffi- 
culties which faces your Congress and which 
gives those who seek its destruction and dis- 
integration as one of the three coordinate 
branches of the Government an opportunity 
to disparage and belittle it through micrep- 
resentation, and by obscuring the true nature 
of a legislative body. Legislative bodies 
really cannot act directly, except on an oc- 
casional instance. It is true that Congress 
does pass the laws which lay down the broad 
general principles which control the actions 
of the citizens of the United Sta‘es and their 
rights. After these laws are passed by the 
Congress, then the execution and =2nforce- 
ment of those laws lies entirely with in the 
jurisdiction of the executive department of 
the Government. All too frequently we hear 
the cry, “Why doesn’t Congress do this? Or 
that?” when the doing must, in the nature 
of things, be done by others. A deliberative 
body of 531 can declare policies, appropriate 
money for others to spend, and so forth. It 
cannot act as a unit, that is, as an indi- 
vidual or as a person, can and does act. It 
cannot build roads and bridges. 

The Executive appoints every administra- 
tor and agent of the Government and only 
a few of these even need to be confirmed by 
the Senate. Furthermore, in general, the 
Executive can remove or dismiss these men 
at will, and so they are solely responsible to 
the Executive—and not to the Congress— 
for their actions. These men can and do 
make the orders and regulations—as dis- 
tinguished from the broad general laws and 
policies—which today govern you and con- 
trol your every action under the present ex- 
tensive regimentation unccr which we live. 
They are the bureaucrats, supreme in their 
own domain, responsible solely to their im- 
mediate superiors and ultimately to the Chief 
Executive. If they carry out the law in a 
way not intended by the Congress, the cit- 
izens’ remedy lies in the courts. More and 
more the courts tend to deny appeal and 
thereby leave the bureaucrats’ supremacy un- 
disputed. In «*her words, as soon as a stat- 
ute is placed on the books, or as soon as any 
agency or bureau or department of Govern- 
ment is created, then its administration lies 
entirely within the hands of the Executive. 
(You must understand this if you are to 
understand Congress and the handicaps un- 
der which it operates). This caused one 
noted statesman of long ago to say that 4 
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RESENT CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE EXECUTIVE AND 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES 

Why I mention all this today is because 
at present there is a certain amount of con- 
flict along three different lines between the 
executive department and the Congress. 
These disputes are very important, and go to 
the root of our republican form of govern- 
ment, and I would like to point out to you 
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appropriated $35,000,000 
ject and was assured that would 
It has cost 86,000,000, but 
sponsible for the project never came back t 
Congress to ask for or to get more money. 
In all probability the Congress uld hav 
fen tnem more money on a proper sh¢ wing 
it had become necessary for c 
nletion of the building, and for the prc 
tion of the investment already made, and if 
it had been shown that no unreas l 
waste had occurred. However, 
done, was that the money was taken 
funds appropriated by Congress for 
purposes. They took $24,700,000 from a fund 
appropriated to the War Department to 
“expedite production of equipment and sup- 
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They took an additional $16,000,000 
from a special lump sum appropriated to the 
Chief of Engineers for “engineering service,” 
and $10,640,000 trom funds given to the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads for “‘access’’ roads. 
If the Executive, or any Government depart- to hundred sixty-five ii 
ment, or agency, uses funds for other pur- is using its own ; 
proses than those for which the Congress spe- | course to Congres 
cifically granted them, or if the Executive ting on 
transfers appropriated money around about sums at hi 
as he sees fit and uses it where he him of congressional co 
best, then (no matter how wise his decisions) big fight on as to the wisdom 
the stark fact remains that the power of the Many people contend it will thrus 
purse is being taken away from the Congress. into near-ea 
Thereby a most grave issue is created. all time to « 
by freedom is endangered. arguments in fave 
Friends and constituents of mine in the without attempting t 
district have asked me time and time again the wisdom of the 
whether it would ever.be possible for Con- that re 
gress to regain the vast grants of power which Execut 
have been given to the President in the past 
11 years, and in particular those it has been 
necessary to grant more recently for the pur- 


pocketbook. (2) The Pet 
Corporaticn—yet other Government 
poration—has undertaken to build a 
mile pipe line project in the Near East 
estimated cost of hundred d 
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just what they are, briefly. First of all, Con- 
gress’ power to investigate has been attacked 
by the refusal of the executive to permit cer- 
tain people to testify before Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. Here is a specific 
case. Early in January or February of 1943, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the War and Navy 
Departments recommended to the President 
that the control of the Radio Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission be transferred to the Army in the 
interest of winning the war quickly. Later 
the House appointed a-select committee to 
investigate the F.C. C. For some months it 
has been holding hearings. Eventually it 
sought to discover about this communication 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The President 
wrote a letter to Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
and Secretary of War Stimson, instructing 
them to refuse to permit any officer to testify, 
and to produce certain documentary evidence 
on this subject for the benefit of the com- 
mittee. The reason he gave was that to do pose of secuting and winning W 
s0 would be “incompatible with the public have always answered that as long as Con 
" It is important to note that he gre retained complete power purse 
did not say that information of military value and over taxes, that all or any of these powers 
to the enemy might be disclosed and hat he could be regained or regulated in due course. 
cted as self-appointed judge and jury of I am convinced this is so, but, that is why 
hat was “incompatible with the public in- Cor must always keep vigilant guard 
rest.” on the purse strings. English history shows 
that every power which the Parliament in 
England or Congress here ever did secure, 
was won by the contro] over the purse strings 
and the refusal to grant money except upon 
its own terms and conditions. 

In this connection, Government rpora- 
tions, of which there are now ninety-odd, cre- 
ate a problem in the retention of the power of 
the purse. These Government corporations 
have great elements of danger, although in 
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smuch as this branch of the F. C. C 
had been handling many foreign broadcasts, 
it secms logical that its control should rest 
with the Army. Yet this question might be 
cpen to argument, and in the absence of 
complete information I will not express an 
inion about that. The real crux of the 
er is that if the Congress, through its 
authorized committees, cannot secure 
t:mony from all those in position to know, 
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be raised, and in what amount. SoI shall not 
repeat on this point now, much as I am 
tempted to do so as it is so important. It is 
the third general battle ground between the 
executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment: (1) investigations, (2) appropriations, 
(3) taxation. 








Norway Pays Its Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, I read an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Leslie Roberts, a well- 
known Canadian author and journalist. 
Mr. Roberts told of how Norway, even 
though its land was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, was able to pay its own way in the 
united Allied fight against the common 
enemy. 

As an American of Norwegian descent, 
I could not help but feel a thrill of pride 
at the courage and moral integrity dis- 
played by those loyal Norwegians, living, 
working, and fighting in all parts of the 
world, hoping for the day when they 
might be able to return to see their be- 
loved relatives and friends and home- 
land. 

The article which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, March 11, 1944, fol- 
lows: 

Norway Pays Its Way 

The check said to pay the Royal Norwegian 
Air Force $1,000,000, and Director General 
Erling H. Samuelsen, of the Norwegian Ship- 
pimg and Trade Mission in Canada, signed 
with a flourish, as he does for equal or larger 
amounts whenever the Norse fliers ask for 
money. More goes from the mission in New 
York, for its merchant navy has been paying 
for Norway's war effort ever since German 
warships steamed up Oslo Fjord on April 9, 
1940, and Quisling became another name for 
traitor. 

At Little Norway, the airdrome in Northern 
Ontario where young Norwegian falcons learn 
to be fighter pilots, the commandant had 
talked about the war aims of the youngsters 
who have escaped from the homeland to 
fight. What they have on their minds, he 
said in back-of-the-throat English, is to set 
Norway free, nothing else. That is enough 
to occupy them for the present, because to 
each youngster freeing Norway means free- 
ing his own family, his own girl, his own vil- 
lage, from the Nazi yoke. Focusing on such 
an objective leaves no time for abstract specu- 
lations. Gripped by an obsession, thousands 
of young Norwegians have escaped across the 
North Sea to Britain and Canada, thousands 
more through the back door into Sweden, 
thence overland across Siberia to take ship to 
North America. Before Pearl Harbor many 
journeyed down through Japan in search of 
ocean passage. Others went by way of India, 
and some even trekked from Sweden to ports 
on the African coast. Often they took a year 
to make the base in Canada 

They were training under Norwegian in- 
structors to do a special jobforNorway. After 
polishing off in a Canadian service flying 
school, they would be shipped to Britain for 
induction into Norwegian squadrons which 
retain their national identity from C. O.’s of- 
fice to cookhouse, They fly with the R, A. F., 


and up to the late fall of 1943 had won 170 
awards for bravery while amassing an omi- 
nous record in enemy aircraft destroyed, for 
which circumstance they give full credit to 
team flying. 


EARNING FREEDOM THE HARD WAY 


The commandant bristled visibly when 
asked, ‘“‘Who pays the bills? Does the Cana- 
dian Government provide the air stations, 
hangars, aircraft, uniforms, food, and pay?” 
The query prompted the visit to the shipping 
mission, where the director general provided 
answers which eVery citizen of the United Na- 
tions should paste in his hat to remember 
when judgment day comes and war’s accounts 
are tallied 

At the time of invasion, Norway’s merchant 
fleet tallied almost 5,000,000 tons and was the 
world’s fourth largest. More important, al- 
most 50 percent of the ships were less than 10 
years old and many of them were fast Diesel- 
driven tankers and ships specially designed to 
carry perishables. Even before invasion, 54 
ships, under charter to the British, had been 
lost by enemy action. Now wireless orders 
went to every Norse master, instructing him 
to make for the nearest friendly port and go 
to work for his own government. 

Without one exception, the captains com- 
plied. Through 1941 and 1942 they carried 
half the oil and a third of all the foodstuffs 
which reached Britain. Throughout the bat- 
tle of the North Atlantic a ship went down 
every second day; But the merchant fleet 
kept on slugging, taking such replacements as 
it could get and working the whole fleet under 
forced draft. By such devices less than 30,000 
Norwegian sailors have footed the bill for 
their country’s war effort while the homeland 
itself has been locked in bondage. The sailor 
even pays his taxes as he would at home. 
Every krone of revenue, every Gre of compen- 
sation, gas gone into the government's cof- 
fers, alongside the country’s gold reserves, 
which were sneaked out of Norway while the 
battle was at its height. 

Paying for the war effort is not the only 
job. Other commitments are met on the 
nail. In 1943, a loan of $20,000,000, floated 
in 1923 in the United States, was paid in full 
on maturity. Norway is ready to send its 
check for a similar loan which will come due 
this year. 

The result is a serious case of hero-worship 
of the merchant seamen on the part of the 
youngster in a Norwegian uniform. Without 
them, he says, “We would have been fighting 
on the charity of our allies.” You gather that 
the last thing any upstanding young Norse- 
man wants is any part of any man’s charity. 
He has a job on his hands—to set his beloved 
Norway free and to pay the bills as he goes. 

LESLIE ROBERTS. 





Missing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF f 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker,:the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. is one of the 
greatest railways in America. Its great 
passenger trains are the finest and best 
in the world. Its Pullman facilities are 
the most comfortable and finest to be 
found in the entire world. Its man- 
agerial personnel are experienced rail- 
road operators, and most of them are in 
the upper strata of statesmanship, Their 
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advertising is not only brilliant, but 
shows a controlling spirit of patriotism 
as evidenced by the following: 


MISSING ... 


“Missing in action.” You know what that 
can mean. 

Mom says you must be brave. “It’s what 
your father would expect of us,” she tells you 
when its bedtime and your chin starts to feel 
shaky. Then she kisses you extra hard and 
turns her head away so you can’t see her eyes. 

You've never let her see youcry. Not once, 
since that telegram came and she twisted it 
all up in a ball, then smoothed it and put 
it in the desk. 

But, lying in bed, you play “Pretend’— 
pretend you can hear his steps as he comes 
up to your room—pretend you can feel a 
stubble brush your forehead. And some- 
times, in the dark, you can almost smell a 
cigarette-y suit close to your face. 

Later you dream—dreams that you don't 
tell about. And in the morning you wake 
up with that funny, empty feeling in your 
stomach. 

Poor little guy. We—all of us—wish there 
something we could do. Perhaps there is. 
Why shouldn't it be this? 

We can resolve that the plans your father 
had for you shall remain within you reach, 
that you shall have the chance to grow and 
learn, that your opportunities will be bounded 
only by your own get-up-and-go, that you 
will progress and prosper in direct relation to 
your own ability—in a land of freedom and 
opportunity. 

Those are the things your Dad valued, the 
things for which he gave his life. Though 
some may strive to change all that—provide 
you with the “benefits” of an all-powerful 
Government, the “advantages” of regimenta- 
tion, the “blessings” of bureaucracy—we can 
resolve they won't succeed. 

You, son, won’t read these words, and if 
you did, they wouldn’t mean much to you 
now. But your father’s friends—known and 
unknown—are making you a promise, just the 
same. 

You may never hear it from their lips. 
But if you were older you would read it in 
their faces—recognize it in their spirit. They 
are determined to keep America free, to keep 
it a land in which Government is the ser- 
vant, not the master of the people, to keep 
it the kind of America your Dad wanted to 
preserve—for you. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 





Anonymous Statements Relating to 
Candidates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was a victim of the weather. Iwas 
interested in the legislation to provide 
that no person shall publish or distribute 
any political statement relating to a can- 
didate for election to any Federal office 
which does not contain the name of the 
person responsible for its publication or 
distribution. I asked on two occasions 
that this bill go over while discussing 
amendments with the author of the 
measure. Last week the author sub- 
mitted to me a draft of a new bill. 
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Although I doubted the constitutional- 
ity of the original bill as well as the new 
draft, I realized that I was very much in 
the minority and could not prevent the 
passage of the measure, bui I was a bit 
encouraged by the incluston of words in 
the new draft that would have exempted 
any article or editorial in a newspaper 
enjoying second-class mailing privileges. 
I saw no reason why newspapers in this 
class should be included, because the law 
provides that annually not only the own- 
ers but the editors as well as the bond- 
holders be printed in the publication. 

I knew that the author of the bill was 
out of the city on official business attend- 
ing the funeral of our late colleague, 
Mr. O'Leary, so I contacted a friend and 
asked that the bill not be passed unless 
the amendments were added. I notice 
in the Recorp where the bill was passed 
with minor amendments, but did not in- 
clude the amendment that the author of 
the bill said he would offer. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conceive that 
the Senate will pass this bill in its pres- 
ent form, but I do hope the author of the 
bill will submit to the Senate committee 
the new draft which he submitted to me 
and recommend it as a substitute. 


G. I. Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Vermont in special session 
assembled, supporting the bill sponsored 
by the American Legion, and introduced 
in Congress, known as the G., I. Bill of 
Rights, as follows: 


Whereas there are many and varied bills 
now before the United States Congress, the 
object of which is to provide diverse types of 
benefits for the veterans of the present war; 
and 

Whereas after careful study there has been 
sponsored by the American Legion and in- 
troduced in the Congress a comprehensive 
bill known as the “GI Bill of Rights” in 
which are incorporated provisions that will 
be of immediate benefit and lasting value 
to the service men and women upon their 
separation from services: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Vermont delegation in 
the Congress be urged to support the prin- 
ciples incorporated in this particular meas- 
ure; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is instructed to forward to 
each Senator and the Representative of this 
State in the Congress, and to the national 
commander of the American Legion, a copy 
of this resolution. 

Asa S. BLooMER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
MorRTIMER R. PROCTOR, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved March 16, 1944. 

Wan. H. WILs, 
Governor. 


| Hearings of the Select Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A, WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
obverse of the medal “In times of peace 
prepare for war” should read “In times 
of war prepare for peace.” With that 
thought in mind, the House Select Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources has been conducting hearings 
from time to time on the effect of the war 
upon the wildlife resources of the Nation 
as a basis for the formulation of plans 
for an appropriate and adequate post- 
war conservation program. Copies of the 
most recent hearings are being distrib- 
uted to Members of the Congress, State 
game and conservation departments, na- 
tional conservation associations, and nu- 





merous colleges and libraries. 

The hearings of this Select Committee 
constitute the only full and accurate re- 
port of the conservation agencies of the 
Federal Government and are therefore in 
great demand by conservation workers 
throughout the Nation. 

The current hearings cover the activi- 
ties of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
National Park Service, the Forest Serv- 
ice, and the Soil Conservation Service. 
For the benefit of busy Members of the 
House, who do not have time to read 
voluminous reports on Government ac- 
tivities, but who would like to know 
where to find information concerning 
some particular phase of the wildlife con- 
servation work, the following summary 
of the current hearings is given: 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

Participating in the war program as 
fully as possible the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has during the past years em- 
phasized food production and conserva- 
tion in the wildlife field. Its greatest op- 
portunities in that direction have been 
in its fishery relationships. 

Proof of the success of its program for 
the management and conservation of 
the fisheries of Alaska to assure a con- 
tinued adequate yield is revealed by the 
fact that more than 306,000,000 pounds 
of fissery products valued at more than 
$56,000,000 were prepared for market 





despite dislocation of the industry caused 
by manpower shortages, transportation 
difficulties, and other upsets due to the 
war. 

In its work with the fisheries, the Serv- 
ice is developing and carrying out a 10- 
point program to provide more than a 
score of Federal agencies, numerous 
State agencies, and the commercial in- 
dustry with essential statistical, eco- 
nomic, marketing, and technological in- 
formation to enable them to make full- 
est use of tlie commercial fisheries; ex- 
plore and develop new sources of, and 
methods for, taking aquatic products for 
use as foods, vitamin oils, and animal 
foods; to aid in protecting present 
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sources, and to assist in the development 
of additional sources of vitamin A to 
satisfy the domestic demand and to sup- 
ply the requirements of the United Na- 
tions through the office of Lend-Lease 
Administration; to maintain current 
data on the supplies and equipment nec- 
essary to enable the commercial fishing 
industry to produce essential foodstuffs, 
vitamin concentrates, oils, meals, and 
other commodities; to develop methods 
of dehydrating fish to save critical tin 
plate as well as shipping and 
space; to develop methods of preserv- 
ing and processing species not at present 
used or which are utilized for food to 
an extent far below immediate produc- 
tion capacities; to improve sanitation in 
the handling of fishery products; to in- 
vestigate sources and test substitutes for 
manila fibers used in manufacturing 
cordage for fishing gear; to conduct vita- 
min analyses of aquatic products; to 
promote by public education, wider con- 
sumption of economical sea foods to pro- 
vide a balanced diet; to encourage 
greater consumption of local fishery 
products not utilized in proportion to 
available supplies; and to guide wise 
utilization of our fishery resources so 
that necessary increases in production 
may occur through orderly, warranted 
expansion of activities consistent with 
the available supplies and through such 
management, avoid dangers of depletion 
and post-war collapse of the fishing in- 
dustry 

The coordination program of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Fisheries, a war- 
time office of the Service, has been gen- 
erally successful. This is particularly 
significant when it is remembered that 
the Army and Navy commandeered a 
great number of the largest and best 
fishing vessels, that the Navy found it 
necessary to close certain waters to fish- 
ing and, for security purposes, to insti- 
tute certain port restrictions. 

Commencing on page 77 of the testi- 
mony of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
during our last hearings, will be found 
full information and detailed plans for 
the construction of farm-fish ponds. 
Another discussion of farm-fish ponds 
will be found at page 180, in the testi- 
mony of the Soil Conservation Service. 
It is hoped that all State fish and game 
departments will make wide distribution 
of that material among the farmers of 
their respective States, since the develop- 
ment of farm-fish ponds will serve a 
triple purpose, namely, to increase food 
supplies, increased revenue to the farm- 
ers and also provide for recreation to 
farm boys and girls and their friend 

As a result of the declaration of Alaska 
as a military defense area, the cffice of 
the Coordinator of Fisheries caused a 
concentration of the Alaskan salmon 
fishery industry. This resulted in a pack 
of 5,481,000 cases of salmon during 1943, 
or 305,000 more cases than were ked 
in 1942. 

In cooperation with the Army, which 
contributed some of the personnel nec- 
essary, a harvest of 117,000 seal skins 
was taken from the Pribilof Islands. To 
the United States Treasury these are 
worth about $5,000,000 and in ¢ 
the small processing plant on St. Paul 
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Island produced 390 tons of meal and 
55,000 gallons of oil. 

Cooperative predator and rodent con- 
trol has been responsible for a substantial 
contribution to the war-food program of 
the Nation, doing much to protect live- 
stock, poultry, range forage, agricultural 
crops, and stored food and feed supplies 
against the ravages of predatory animals 
and injurious rodents. In many rural 
areas rat damage has increased mate- 
rially because grain and livestock feed- 
stuffs have been stored in improvised 
granaries and other non-rodent-proof 
structures. ‘The Service has given much 
attention to the control of rats in ware- 
houses where processed food materials 
have been assembled for military and 
civilian uses, and important cooperation 
has been extended to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office of the Army in the problem 
of controlling on military reservations 
rats and other rodents that are carriers 
of dangerous human diseases. Because 
of a serious shortage of red squill, the 
most satisfactory known rodenticide, the 
wildlife research laboratories of the 
Service have conducted studies to de- 
velop toxic substances to replace or sup- 
plement this agent. 

Of outstanding importance during the 
year has been the domestic rabbit pro- 
duction to increase meat and fur. Indi- 
cations are that the goal of 33 percent 
increase will be fully met. 

Food production on wildlife refuges has 
proceeded satisfactorily and it is antici- 
pated that here again the production will 
exceed the estimates. Grazing on these 
lands has been materially increased and 
much farming equipment normally used 
is being rented to local farmers. New 
construction activities on the refuges 
have been entirely eliminated but due to 
exceptionally high waters in some sec- 
tions, extensive repair work has been 
necessary. More than 4,500,000 acres of 
refuge lands have been released to vari- 
ous branches of the armed forces for 
maneuvers, aerial gunnery ranges, bomb- 
ing ranges, observation stations, et cetera. 
The Aleutian Island Refuge in Alaska has 
been a base for military operations 
against Japan. 

Surmounting the many difficulties re- 
sulting from the war, the regular inves- 
tigations to determine the current status 
of the migratory game birds, as a basis 
for sound regulatory action, have been 
continued. The results indicated that 
again we were blessed with an excep- 
tionally good breeding season. A good 
flight of ducks came south this past fall 
and the success of the restoration of this 
resource is the most spectacular accom- 
plishment in the entire history of con- 
servation. There also has been a Satis- 
factory improvement in the numerical 
status of the mourning dove and the 
woodcock, but further decreases were re- 
corded for the Wilson's snipe. Damage 
by ducks to agricultural crops, par- 
ticularly to rice in California and to corn 
in North and South Dakota, was fully 
investigated and action was taken for 
relief. 

Wildlife Resource surveysinthe United 
States and Alaska were an important 
source of factual information for the 
Office of Strategic Services of the War 
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Department. As one high ranking Army 
officer put it, “the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice was the only agency that knew more 
about the Aleutians than the Japs.” 
The Service has provided from its rec- 
ords much valuable information and has 
prepared special reports on diverse sub- 
jects at the request of the intelligence 
services of the Army and Navy, and is 
giving technical guidance on many 
aspects of foreign rehabilitation and re- 
lief of captured and reoccupied terri- 
tories. 

The fur-fiber laboratory of the Serv- 
ice has expanded its research into the 
utilization of fur fibers and fur wasie, 
including special studies on felts and the 
wearing qualities of furs and fabrics to be 
used by the armed forces. 

Enforcement officers of the Service 
have continued to vigorously and effect- 
ively enforce the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and other Federal wildlife laws and 
have intensified their cooperative re- 
lationships with other departments in 
furnishing information regarding indi- 
viduals suspected of subversive and other 
illegal activities. 

Under the Pittman-Robertson Act, the 
States have given greater emphasis to 
field investigations into wildlife manage- 
ment problems. During the last hunt- 
ing season the Nation’s supply of meat 
was increased a quarter of a billion 
pounds by wildlife taken as a byprcduct 
of wholesome recreation. The accumu- 
lated balance to the credit of this act 
resulting from the excise tax imposed on 
sporting arms and ammunition, is 
$9 441,556.91. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior aims to preserve 
all wildlife in the national parks, in its 
natural state and in proper relation to all 
other species. To accomplish this it has 
been found necessary to continue the 
control of excessive populations of large 
mammals. The best example was the re- 
duction in 1942 of the northern Yellow- 
stone elk herd to a number in keeping 
with its available food supply. Six thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-nine elk 
were killed by hunters cutside of the park 
and 691 were killed by rangers within the 
park. This was the first instance of 
drastice control measures within the 
boundaries of a national park, but was 
fully justified. The action was necessary 
to reduce elk numbers to the carrying 
capacity of the winter range and thus to 
insure survival of the elk herd. This 
range furnished forage, not only for elk, 
but also for the bighorns, pronghorns, 
and buffalo which share it. The reduc- 
tion of the elk herd was accomplished 
with the full cooperation of the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission, and it had 
the support of conservation organiza- 
tions throughout the Nation. Studies of 
range conditions, calf survival, winter 
losses, and the interrelationships of the 
elk and other wild species are being con- 
ducted. Upon these will be based a man- 
agement program which will result in 
balanced populations. 

Other overpopulation problems exist 
in Wind Cave, Sequoia, Zion, and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks. Minor ad- 
justments were made during the year 
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in Wind Cave National Park, where 37 
elk were killed; in Rocky Mountain N 
tional Park, where 68 beavers wer 
trapped by the Colorado Game and Fish 
Commission and transplanted in variou 
sections of Colorado; and in Sequoia, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Mount Rain- 
ier National Parks, where unnatural con- 
centrations of deer in certain regi 
made it necessary to live-trap and di 
tribute small numbers of the animals to 
remote sections of the parks. Furt! 
steps will be taken in 1943-44 to red 
the deer population in Zion Natix 
Park and Sequoia National Park, to k 
the annual surplus of elk in Wind C 
National Park, to reduce the excess of 
buffaloes in Yellowstone National Pai 
and to control the increment in the ¢ 
herds of Rocky Mountain National Park. 

As to bears, the situation as to per- 
sonal injury or property damage caused 
by these animals has improved. This i 
due in part to a decline in the number of 
visitors and coincident reduction of un- 
wise feeding of bears, to the reduced bear 
ponulation brought about by control 
measures of previous years, to improved 
methods of garbage dispose], and to mor 
stringent enforcement of the regulation 
which prohibits bear feeding. 

Livestock interests have continued 
seek grazing privileges in many area 
the National Park Service. In order | 
their demands might be met with fu 
understanding of the grazing resource 
Naticnal Park Service areas, a thor 
study was made by the National Park 
Service of the history of zrazing in tix 
areas and all grazing values were inven- 
toried. The studies reveal that the tot 
lands within the National Park Servic: 
that might be utilized for grazing con- 
stitute one-seventh of 1 percent of th: 
total grazing lands in the United States— 
an insignificant factor in the Nation's 
food supply. Grazing now exists in 10 
national parks and 30 national monu- 
ments and other service areas; about 
1,366,000 acres are grazed. Most of this 
grazing represents continuation of privi- 
leges that existed when the iands were 
placed in the National Park Service. In 
certain historical areas and in some 
recreational areas new permits authoriz- 
ing grazing as a wartime measure have 
been issued, but the ultimate aim of the 
Park Service is to eliminate all grazing 
in scenic-scientific areas, and this long 
established policy was reaffirmed by th 
Secretary of the Interior following the 
grazing studies of 1943. 

Under cooperative agreements, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service continued its 
studies of aquatic resources to determine 
fish planting policies in National Park 
waters. Due to shortages in transporta- 
tion and labor facilities, the number of 
fish planted in 1942 was smaller than in 
previous years. Seventeen and one-half 
million eggs and fish were stocked in 
waters of 16 park areas. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service and some State conser- 
vation commissions supplied the fish; 
the planting was done by the National 
Park Service. 

FOREST SERVICE 


The Forest Service reports continued 
progress in Wildlife accomniishments on 
the national forests. Beginning with the 
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first decade of this century they entered for recreation, nature study, and other 


into the program of restoration and pro- 
tection of game species and in improving 
the habitat for game. Supplementing 
natural restoration by transplants of elk 
and deer and restocking fish in barren or 
depleted lakes and streams, they helped 
build up game populations to a level 
which indicated that in many places a 
change in emphasis was necessary. Con- 
sequently, husbandry involving manage- 
nent and utilization and avoidance of 
verpopulations became essential parts 
of their wildlife program. Likewise, man- 
.gement areas are replacing the sanc- 
tuaries and refuges since the latter tend- 

i to concentrate and often to ultimately 
decimate or destroy the desired species. 

Estimates and census of game popula- 
tions began as early as 1913 and have 
been continued to the present. These 
indicate an astonishing recovery. In 1942 
there were 3.6 times as many big-game 
animals as in 1921, or over 6 big-game 
animals per square mile of the gross area. 
Of these animals, deer are by far the 
most numerous, followed numerically by 
elk, black bear, antelope, mountain goat, 
bighorn, moose, peccary, grizzly and 
Alaska brown bear, and wild boar. Fur 
bearers, small upland game, and birds 
are especially important and have prof- 
ited by the protection afforded by good 
land management. Notwithstanding the 
hunter take during the last 16 years 
amounting to about 6.8 deer for every 100 
on the forests, deer have increased an- 
nually in addition to this take by about 
7.7 per 100 per year. This indicates that 
to hold the deer stationary at the present 
population level the hunter take should 
be doubled. With elk the hunter take the 
last 16 years was 8.3 elk for every 100 on 
the forest and an increase in addition to 
that of 6.7 animals per 100 per year. 

Important as are these larger animals, 
the fur bearers and upland small game 
and birds offer great opportunity for in- 
creasing national-forest production. 
Only a beginning has been made in man- 
aging land for the production of fur and 
small game as a byproduct to other uses 
of national-forest land. A notable ex- 
ample of this beginning is found in Vir- 
ginia. Here by State statute each hunter 
and fisherman on national-forest land, 
in addition to the regular license paid 
the State, contributes a dollar to the 
management of the wildlife on the na- 
tional forests. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a means of management which 
brings to the citizens of the State an op- 
portunity for fishing and hunting ad- 
vantages commonly enjoyed by individ- 
uals who belong to exclusive hunting 
clubs, 

The importance of wildlife is indicated 
by estimates made this year which indi- 
cate the following monetary values of 
the annual crop of wildlife produced on 
national forests only: 
Dressed meat, at 40 

pound. - 

Hides a iat ties 
Furs at current wholesale prices. 


cents 
$46, 660, 000 
820, 000 
9, 150, 000 


56, 630, 000 


Total 


In addition, a million and a half hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and trappers have used 
the forests, and about 27,000,000 came 





recreational use to which wildlife makes 
a very important contribution. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SIRVICE 


During the past year farmers and 
ranchers in nearly 900 soil-conservation 
districts throughout the Nation, as part 
of their wartime agricultural program, 
have bettered conditions for many kinds 
of wildlife. More than 3,000 farm ponds 
were placed under careful fish manage- 
ment for the production of a home sup- 
ply of high protein, vitamin-rich food. 
A million and a half shrubs were planted 
by farmers on field borders and other 
eroding areas where they not only served 
to check soil washing and furnish food 
and cover for wildlife but provided the 
farm home with a source of honey and 
wild fruits. A living fence of multiflora 
rose was proven valuable as a practical 
land use and wildlife management meas- 
ure. Farmers also gave attention, par- 
ticularly in the management of woodlots 
and marshes, to improving conditions for 
valuable fur-bearers, such as the raccoon 
and muskrat. 

Soil-conservation practices applied to 
the land are now known to increase aver- 
age yields of our major agricultural 
crops about 20 percent. They also in- 
crease yields of wildlife, for strip- 
cropped fields, protected woodlots, and 
properly grazed range have been shown 
to support twice the number of birds 
found on comparable areas not farmed 
in accordance with conservation meas- 
ures intended to conserve soil and re- 
tard water run-off. 

The Soil Conservation Service assists 
farmers and ranchers in soil-conserva- 
tion districts to plan their land accord- 
ing to its capacity and adaptability to 
produce various kinds of crops. “Selec- 
tive service for every acre” is the objec- 
tive. Farm planners work with farm- 
ers to delimit individual parcels of land 
for the use of tilled crops, pasture, wood- 
land or wildlife. Thus, wildlife welfare 
becomes an integral part of the coor- 
dinated objective of a soil-conservation 
program for each operating unit of land. 

The Biology Division of the Soil Con- 
servation Service is cooperating with 
many agencies—Federal, State, and pri- 
vate—in order to carry to soil-conserva- 
tion districts the most useful, practical, 
and locally instructions for rendering the 
“wildlife lands” of agriculture most pro- 
ductive of the wild plants and animals 
those lands are most capable of produc- 
ing. These practices have, during the 
past year, centered around the following 
land-use measures beneficial to wildlife: 
First, marsh management; second, bea- 
ver management; third, hedges; fourth, 
management of odd spots; fifth, man- 
agement of spoil banks; sixth, pond man- 
agement; seventh, stream-bank manage- 
ment; and, eighth, wildlife borders. 

Biologists of the Service have also given 
assistance to farmers in soil-conservation 
districts in the control of various pests 
affecting the production of wartime agri- 
cultural crops. Through cooperation 
with various entomological agencies, at- 
tempts were made to determine the rela- 
tionship of conservation measures to a 
serious new insect pest, the white-fringed 
beetle, Conservation measures correlat- 
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ing erosion-control practices with cule 
tural control of grasshoppers and the 
corn borer have also shown promise. 
Further progress has been made with the 
control of weeds through the application 
of appropriate soil conservation and good 
land-use practices. 

The investigations of the select com- 
mittee will be continued throughout the 
current year and, pursuant to the reso- 
lution creating it, a report on the past 
2 years’ work of the committee will be 
filed on or before January 3, 1945. As 
has been pointed out on more than one 
occasion, no select committee of the 
House in the past decade has operated 
on a more economical basis than this 
committee, and none has dealt with a 
subject in which more people were vi- 
tally interested. Under legislation spon- 
sored by committee we have seen 
millions of acres of refuges and breed- 
ing grounds established for migratory 
birds, and the duck supply increased 
more than 400 percent since 1936. The 
program for the improvement of the sup- 
ply of upland game and inland fish rec- 
ommended by the committee has been 
efficiently carried out by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Forest Service in 
its vast domain of about 175,000,000 acres, 
by the Soil Conservation Service and 
by the C. C. C. camps during the period 
they were in operation. That far-flung 
program has fully demonstrated the fact 
that all the needs of modern civilization 
can be met without consuming the great 
natural resource of fish and game and 
leaving a country once as richly en- 
dowed in that respect as any other coun- 
try in the world like a sucked orange. 

In view of the fact that the contribu- 
tion of hunters to the Nation’s food sup- 
ply last year was approximately 225,000,- 
000 pounds of meat, to say nothing of 
the indirect contribution growing out 
of predator control, your committee has 
urged the War Production Board and 
other agencies in control of the produc- 
tion of ammunition to make available 
to the hunters this year as large a sup- 
ply of shotgun and rifle shells as can 
be done consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the war effort. The program of 
the War Production Board is covered by 
the following letter of March 15 from 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson and the 
news release of March 5: 
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War PRODUCTION Boarp 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Select Committee « 
vation of Wildlife Resources, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROBERTSON: Wes 
glad to have the opportunity your | 
March 9 affords us to present the m 
information 
program for the manufacture of am: 
for civilian use. 

I trust that you will have room in 
summary CONGRESSI¢ 
Recorp to include a recent tement 
War Production Board (WPB-5115) 
enclosed. Also you may 
enclosed Information Letter (Infl 
Supplementary Order L—286-A, on 
program for hunting last year 
tity of ammunition to be produced in 
first half of this year calls for 6,000 < 
of brass and it is the considered 
of competent military authorities 
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wish 
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amount is all that may be safely allocated 
at this time. A normal year’s production 
of civilian ammunition would require ap- 
proximately 27,000,000 pounds of copper. 
What can be done for the third and fourth 
quarters will depend upon military require- 
ments later on in the year and upon the needs 
of other essential civilian services, particu- 
larly electric power transmission line exten- 
sions in areas of vital war production. 

You may be assured that all of us are aware 
of the useful purpose served by the expendi- 
ture of ammunition to maintain wildlife re- 
sources in balance and to supplement the 
supply of meat and we are hopeful that by 
next fall the supply of ammunition will be 
sufficient to justify relaxation of present re- 
strictions upon its use for harvesting surplus 
game. This will depend upon conditions 
which no one can foresee at this time. It is 
the intention of the War Production Board 
to remove all restrictions on the manufacture 
and distribution of ammunition just as soon 
as conditions permit 

In order that you and the members of the 
Select Committee on Conservation of Wild- 
life Resources may be fully informed, I am 
enclosing General Limitation Order L286, 
which governs the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of nonmilitary ammunition. Thank you 
again for your thoughtfulness in writing and 
if we can be of any further service in supply- 
ing information please let us know as we 
are anxious to cooperate in every possible 
manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 


{Advance release of War Production Board, 
for Sunday papers March 5, 1944—Cleared 
and issued through facilities of the Office of 
War Information | 
Plans for increased production of rifle and 

shotgun ammunition for civilian use were 

discussed at the meeting of the Ammunition 

Industry Advisory Committee, the War Fro- 

auction Board announced today. 

It was brought out in the meeting that, 
in the course of a survey of farm needs con- 
ducted last fall by the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, lack of ammunition for protec- 
tion of livestock and crops from predatory 
animals and birds was first on the list of 
farmers’ complaints against wartime restric- 
tions. Not even barbed wire and radio bat- 
teries, the lack of which constitutes acute 
problems for rural dwellers, were mentioned 
as often as shotgun shells and rifle cartridges 
in the responses to O. C. R.’s questions as to 
what were the most difficult and important 
items to obtain 

W. P. B. officials reported that ammunition 
in process of manufacture would total, dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, some 120,- 
000,000 shotgun shells, 20,000,000 center-fire 
rifle cartridges, and 200,000,000 .22-caliber 
long-rifle cartridges. 

Production is being stepped up to a point 
where it is expected that 251,000,000 shotgun 
shells, 30,000,000 center-fire, and 475,000,000 
.22-caliber cartridges will have been placed 
in manufacture by July 1, it was said. If 
production is continued at the same rate for 
the full year, it will represent 95 percent of 
& normal year’s production of center-fire rifle 
cartridges, 55 percent of shotgun shells, and 
25 percent of .22-caliber rifle cartridges. 

W. P. B. emphasized that deliveries in vol- 
ume could not be expected before May and 
that initial shipments would be confined to 
stocks necessary to fill orders now on dealers’ 
books, from farmers and ranchers, and for 
other essential uses, including police and 
official preinduction training programs. Also 
covered in the initial shipments would be 
essential supplies for Alaska and territorial 
possessions, 
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While it is possible that by fall there will 
be sufficient ammunition for game shooting, 
W. P. B. officials said that for the time being 
none can be spared from supplies necessary to 
crop and livestock conservation. No ammu- 
nition will be made available for amusement 
purposes, W. P. B. said. 

If facilities recently released by the armed 
services are required for additional military 
ammunition, even this restricted program 
will not be fulfilled, it was pointed out. 


From the standpoint of contribution 
to the war effort, the greatest pride and 
pleasure of members of your select com- 
mittee have been derived from the fact 
we feel a contribution is being made to 
the future pleasure and happiness of 
millions of American boys now undergo- 
ing untold hardships and privations on 
foreign battlefields in defense of our free- 
dom and of a better world in which to 
live. Members of Congress think they 
know the meaning of nerve strain as they 
wrestle with difficult legislative problems. 
Those who have spent weeks and months 
in the hell of high-explosive shells will 
understand better than we the meaning 
of the words: “He makes me to lie down 
in green pastures: He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.” 





A Mexican View of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr Speaker, in consid- 
ering the money questions it is apparent 
that every fair-minded economist in this 
country and abroad recognizes the de- 
ficiency in the supply of gold as the sup- 
port cf the money systems of the several 
nations—and while the monetary ex- 
perts of our Government are cudgeling 
their brains to devise plans for “the more 
economical use of gold”—they should 
recognize a better solution to this prob- 
lem tc increase the value of money of 
ultimate redemption by returning to the 
system of bimetallism, the subject of an 
articie appearing in the January issue 
of the Mexican-American Review, insert- 
ed herewith for the consideration of the 
Members of the House: 


WHat THE MeExICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
THINKS AND SvUGGESTS CONCERNING THE 
SILVER PROBLEM 


Among the monetary topics of the last 
100 years, the most debated has undoubt- 
edly been that of the metals employed in 
the currencies, or, to put it in a more con- 
crete way, the question of the expediency of 
abolishing gold and silver bimetalism in 
favor of gold monometalism. 

Bimetalism, which had reigned unchal- 
lenged for so many years in Europe and 
America, received its first blow with the in- 
troduction of gold monometalism in Eng- 
land in 1816. During the next 26 years, bow- 
ever, this innovation met with serious diffi- 
culties, owing to the variations in equiv- 
alency between gold bullion and current gold 
coin, and it was not until 1844 that the Bank 


of England, in obedience to a law enacted 
by the British Government, assumed the 
obligation of fixing that equivalency by un- 
limited buying and selling of gold at fixed 
prices, calculated in current coin. 

In that year the struggle between the two 
monetary systems, monometalism and bi- 
metalism, may be said to have begun, but 
it was not until the close of the Franco-Ger- 
man War that events came to a head with the 
successive adoption of the gold standard by 
several European nations, and the defeat of 
bimetalism culminated with the adoption 
in 1900, of the same system by the United 
States, following on an agitated political 
and economic campaign which lasted from 
1893 to 1900. 

In after years, other and less important 
nations found themselves compelled to adopt 
gold monometalism, so that by 1910, this 
problem was thought to have disappeared 
and the triumph of monometalism was con- 
sidered as definite. 

In effect, the champions of monometallism 
then believed that the question of bimetal- 
lism was dead and buried, and that on its 
tombstone they could inscribe the epitath, 
“Here lies silver currency; silver new sur- 
vives only as a mercantile commodity.” 


THE PHANTOM OF BIMETALLISM 


Nevertheless, every time that an economic 
crisis has arisen, there has been a re- 
suscitation of the phantasm of bimetallism, 
which has never lacked defenders, either in 
the conciaves of famous economists, or in 
the political spheres of several countries 
more especially in the United States. 

A decade ago we saw a revival of this na- 
ture, in which men of great prestige in bank- 
ing and economic circles, both in Europe 
and America, devoted themselves to the dis- 
cussion of the endlessly debated problem, 
some frankly proposing a return to bimetal- 
lism, and others, the majority, temporizing 
with gold monometallism, while demanding 
legislative and economic measures which 
would prevent ©# collapse in the price of 
silver in the market. 

We are now in the throes of the most 
colossal war in history, and we foresee that 
at its close a no-less colossal economic 
struggle is coming for the restoration of peace 
and tranquility in all the countries that 
have been scourged by this devastating <on- 
fiict. And it is quite certain that in the 
post-war period this dreaded phantasm will 
once again make its appearance, and there 
will not be lacking those who advocate that 
silver shall be reinstated. to play again its 
part in monetary affairs. 

With such a situation looming ahead we 
are of the opinion that this question should 
be given careful study, and, while refraining 
from hasty judgments on the fundamental 
monetary problem, we would advise that ade- 
quate measures be taken to secure for silver 
a determinate value, which will allow its be- 
ing employed in any program of economic 
recuperation that may be adopted at the 
close of the war. 

That epitaph on the tombstone of the sup- 
posedly dead and buried silver does not en- 
shrine any absolute truth, for if silver were 
simply merchandise, its fluctuations in price 
would not merit the concentrated attention 
of statesmen and economists. There are a 
great many different mercantile commodities 
necessary to human activities, such as cotton, 
wheat, meat, etc., each of which represents 
values greater than that of the total produc- 
tion of silver, and yet the daily fluctuations 
of these have never taken up the attention 
of entire periods of the American Congress. 


BASIS OF TRANSACTIONS EVERYWHERE 


This fact demonstrates that the importance 
of silver does not depend simply on the part 
it plays as merchandise. Something more 
potent is involved, and this “something”’ is 
that the metal in question constitutes the 


























; of the daily transactions affecting more 
a thousand millions of ti ni itar 

our globe. And these daily transactions, 
ugh they concern only in« 

economic means, add up to an im- 

nt total in the world’s markets by rea- 


f numbers of the people in- 








n of the va 
ed. Thus the part played by silver as a 





tary medi continues to arouse con- 
siderable interest 

As we have already stated, in the years 

to 1933, owing to the economic c Sis 

affected the world in general and the 

ted States in particular, the problem of 

er was again brought up an eng d 


e attention of the economists who came 

m all countries to attend the World 
mic Conference in London in tl u- 
of 1933 


The partisans of monomet 
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ted that conference, as much by sheer 
*ht of numbers as by their px litical re p- 
resentation, would n¢ sanction even 
tement of the case of bimetalli 





t was permitted was a discussi 





desirability of enacting measures wh 
would impede a collapse in the price 
silver. This ended in the approval of the 
asures recommended by the American 
Senator Kay Pittman, which provided for an 
reement between the silver-holding anc 
the silver-producing countries, with the ob- 
ject of restricting es of silver, an 
ntrolling of a certair 
duction. The principal 
an was the United Sta 
which assumed the 5 
ing the major part of the 











UNITED STATES SUSTAINS SILVER 

In the United States Congress, discus- 
sions were continued, for the purpose of 
determining what would be the best means 
of carrying into practical effect the oblica- 
tion thus contracted, and finally, in May 
1934, &@ measure was epproved by virtue of 
which the American Treasury undertook to 
buy silver at a price above $0.50 per ounce 
until the Government’s metallic reserves of 
silver should reach a proportion of 25 percent 
of the gold reserves or the price should reach 
$1.29 per ounce All purchases were to be 
suspended when the price of silver in the 
world market should reach the stipulated 
monetary value of $1.29 per ounce 

The lack of a determinate monetary equiv- 
alent for silver provoked active speculation 

d a rise in the price of the metal; the 
American Treasury, having followed for 
some months the tendencies of the market, 
finally adopted a firm attitude, and proceed- 

i to fix prices without direct relation to 
those prevailing in the market, since in 
point of fact the Treasury had now become 
the sole buyer 

In recent years, the Amcrican Government 
as sustained the price of $0.7111 per 





h 
ounce for silver produced within the coun- 
try, and has paid lower prices for that which 
hes come from outside. In any case it has 
piven important support to the production 
yf the metal 

These protectionist measures have become 
the object of sharp criticism and of attacks 
by a multitude of economists and business- 
men who consider such measures as an un- 
justifiable subsidizing of silver mining, to 
the detriment of taxpayers, who have to foot 
the bills for such subventions. Practically 
10 years have elapsed since the measures re- 
ferred to were first put into force, and it is 
therefore now time to examine their scope, 
their effect and importance 


oO 


SILVER-PURCHASING STRENGTHENS CHINISE 
RESISTANCE 
The importance of such legisiation is evi- 
cont in two sectors: First, in that of silver- 
producing countries, since a piice which is 
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measure we are now considering, the policy 





of the Roosevelt administration w ive 
been amply justified, since, beyond any doubt 
whatever, our yellow enemy is rendered far 
less formidable for us by reason of the enor- 


mous attrition he suffers in the Chinese cam- 


paign, and of his being compelled to si n 
the struggle on that front instead of being 
able to concentrate lh strength agair 


the United States 
If all this is, as we have 
h magnitude, the 
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omy of the United States 
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In the waging of any war, but more par- 
ticularly in the present one, three metal: 
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I sortance—copper, lead, and 
zin Hence the great interest that the demo- 
cratic governments have shown in intensiiy- 
ing the production of these metais, more 
especially since at the commencs tl 
war their reserves of the metals it tion 
were small, and the organization in I 
that produced them deficient ith- 
standi this situation, the rise in price of 





the metals named has not beet 
the rhythm of production h 
tained, and even increased, wh 
been little higher than in normal times 

If we examine the statistics of silver pro- 


duction in the United Stat 








that the greater part of tl u 
come from purely argentifer th 
silver so obtained does not amount to more 
than 10 percent of the total production; the 
remaining 90 percent comes from mixed 
ores, which yield a low and limited r- 





tion of silver 


ENCOURAGES PRODUCTION OF OTHER METALS 


In world production, the proportion of in- 
du-triel metals, in whose ores, at the price 
of $0.7111, represents more than 15 percent of 
total value, is as follows: 








the producers of the industrial 
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metals ment d wou received 
this important aid, a ld have 
meant a rise in price of the metals vital to the 
war effort, and at the same time an enormous 


diminution in the reserves that c 





sibly exist of the same, since deposits of rela- 
tivel low-grade ore never would | for 
working. 

We thus find the so-called subsidizing of 
silver prcducers turns cut to be a real and 


effective subsidizing of producers of war 
metals, so that, in fine, we should regard 
that apparently protectionist measure, which 
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to all outward appearances was benefiting 


only a small and privileged group of pro- 


ducers, as a plan that has been beneficent 
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A aay 


4A to ae 


“1, To recommend to all the central banks 
of the Americas the building up of their re- 
serves in gold and silver, with the propor- 
tionate values of 75 percent and 25 percent 
respectively 

“2. ‘That to this end, they should institute 
purchases of silvér, at prices equivalent in 
their own national currencies to that paid 
by the American Treasurr. 

“3. To request the American Treasury not 
to alter the established price without having 
previously consulted the central banks of the 


other American countries. 

“4. That the valuation of those reserve 
metals shall be made at the equivalent, in 
national currency, of 35 dollars for gold, and 
1.29 dollars for silver. 

“5. To provide for ample sales of silver to 
private rurchasers, either in bars, or in silver 
certificates, at prices slightly higher than 
those of purchase.” 





In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a poem, In Memoriam, written by 
Mrs. Helen Hall Bucher, of Highland Ter- 
race, Boiling Springs, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, Pa. The beautiful thoughts expressed 
in these verses are dedicated to the young 
men and women who have sacrificed their 
lives in the present war so that love and 
justice may reign in this country and so 
that other nations may have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessings made pos- 
sible by American freedom. 

IN MEMORIAM 
To thee, our brothers, who fought and died 

On the fields of battle grim, 

You have paid the price of a victor’s crown 

For the sake of a tyrant’s whim. 

But the deeds of valor and prowess won 

By the strength of your mighty hand 
Shall be sung from America’s rock-bound 

coast, 

To India’s coral strand. 


Bring flowers to deck the silent tomb, 
Bring cypress for the dead, 

The snows shall be their winding sheet, 
The frozen earth their bed. 

For many a cheek of rosy hue, 
And many a bright blue eye 

Has paic the toll of sacrifice 
As the Angel of Death sped by. 

The rose and the lily again shall bloom 
In many a dewy bower, 

And trees their leafy honors shed 
In many a golden shower, 

But never again will the pulseless heart 
E’er throb to pleasure or pain, 

Hopes now are crushed, and voices hushed, 
That will never be heard again. 

Entwine the laurel, the garlands gay 
Deck the graves of our heroes brave, 

Let the tocsin sound its praises oft 
For the nations they sought to save. 

V'Envoi 

Then a long farewell to our soldier dead 
Till we meet on that sunlit shore, 

Where those we loved and have lost a while, 
W ll join us forever more, 








What Will Our Boys Come Home To? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD a very excellent 
article entitled “What Will Our Boys 
Come Home To?” written by our distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas] and published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine Spotlight. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT WILL OUR BOYS COME HOME TO? 


(By Hon. Evsert D. THomas, United States 
Senator from Utah) 


Our veteran, when he comes home from this 
war, will return to an America which has 
done much, and is still planning to do much, 
for his welfare. This attitude of doing has 
become a national policy. Everyone in Amer- 
ica is anxious to help the man who helped us 
by defending our shores and preserving for 
us the “four freedoms.” We here in Congress 
are responsible for a large share of the doing, 
especially and almost exclusively for the 
planning on a large scale. We must be re- 
sponsible for formulating the legislation and 
making the large grants of money whicl will 
be necessary to carry through the programs. 
Since the beginning of the war, then, we have 
been planning, and that planning, I do not 
hesitate to say, has been better and more logi- 
cal than ever before. We have planned not 
only from the standpoint of the veteran’s 
welfare but also from the standpoint of the 
Nation’s welfare. True, we find that these 
two standpoints are synonymous. What will 
benefit the one will most certainly benefit 
the other. 

First of all, we drafted a law which provides 
for hospitalization and insurance for the men 
in this way. We did not stop at this point, 
however. We decided that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Government to help rehabilitate 
vocationally the disabled veteran, training 
and placing him in an appropriate position 
in industry. In theory, any veteran with a 
service-connected disability is taken care of 
in some way. If he needs hospitalization, he 
gets it. If he is entitled to a pension, he 
gets that. If his disability is such that he is 
unable to take again the place which he left 
in industry, he is given training which will 
enable him to do another job. This piece of 
legislation will do much to help the disabled 
veteran make a successful readjustment and 
to appreciate better the opportunities which 
he has helped to save for America. 

Then, when the plans for the soldier’s phys- 
ical well-being had been drawn, it was re- 
alized that something should be done to 
further his economic security. The Selective 
Service Act, from the beginning provided 
that the serviceman should be restored to the 
job which he left wren he was called to the 
service. In many cases, however, we realize 
for one reason or another, this will not be 
feasible or possible, so we have now formu- 
lated legislation which will give the veteran 
mustering-out pay. Everyone knows that 
there will be a period of adjustment for the 
soldier, that it takes time for the Government 
to do its necessary papcr work in taking care 
of the veteran, so there might be a period 
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when real want may come into his life if he 


isn’t assisted. This bill has been passed by 
the Senate, its first great hurdle, and is pres- 
ently under consideration in the House ¢ 
Representatives. It appears that they will 
cut the amount of the payment but they 
too, are in favor of making a payment to the 
eoldier who is in need of such assistance. Th 
legislation should certainly do much to con- 
vince the returning veteran that America has 
appreciated his sacrifices and that the ideals 
of our democracy are worth fighting for. 

Thus far we have reviewed the measures 
America has taken to provide for the return- 
ing veteran’s physical and economic well- 
being. Now we must discuss the third great 
bill which Congress is writing. The Service- 
men’s Education and Training Act of 1944 
I have been associated with all of the above- 
mentioned measures and am now the auth 
of this measure. This bill will make it pos- 
sible, if it becomes a law, for the soldier bo 
whose education was interrupted to continu 
his education; and for thcse who are prop- 
erly qualified and selected, the education may 
continue for 4 years 

Since the soldier’s education and training 
will be entirely on a voluntary basis—that is 
the Government will make the offer to the 
returning soldier, and he will accept it if he 
wishes to—no one knows how many of our 
soldier boys will apply for this education and 
training. We do know, however, that the task 
will tax the ability of all our educational in- 
stitutions that now exist. The variety of 
training needed and required will be 
broad as our whole educational system 
There will be a place in the scheme for pri- 
vate, public, and endowed schools, for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college institutions 
The more diverse the training the greater will 
be the benefit to the Nation economically and 
socially. The whole aim of the bill is based 
upon the theory of placing the soldier back 
in that type of life from which he came or 
helping him to reach that to which he as- 
pires. Never has a government offered a 
greater opportunity to its returned soldiers. 

The Rehabilitation Act was necessary and 
it was statesmanlike. The mustering-out pay 
bill is just; it gives to the soldier what he has 
earned. The Education and Training Act not 
only bespeaks justice but also it is a national 
necessity in order that the Nation will not 
lose its future leadership. This educational 
bill is evidence of the human interest in men 
and women which this democracy of ours de- 
mands 

The returning soldier will be older, more 
experienced, and more thoughtful than he 
would have been at the same time had he 
not gone into the war. He may have any 
number of nonadjusted problems. This we 
must face. We do not want to fit him into 
a groove. He must be free to find his proper 
place through his own action. The educa- 
tion phase, therefore, of the soldier-benefit 
legislation is the most important of all. It 
will reach more persons. American life is 
complex. American education must reflect 
this life. The education bill must therefore 
offer training in all phases of American life. 
The best America has to offer should be 
available to the soldier who is to become our 
future leader. That means an education 
bill that will protect our educational tradi- 
tions and keep our educational habits Amer- 
ican in every sense of the word. 

The world may be put back years as a re- 
sult of the war. The men and women who 
are called to fight have all made sacrifices, 
all great and some ultimate; but the heal- 
ing influence of the education and training 
bill upon those who will receive its benefits 
and upon the communities in which they in 
future life will live, offers a blessing of im- 
measurable consequence. The soldier boys 
and girls who embrace the opportunity will 
know the worth of living in the blessed land 
of America. 
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Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 





REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUS’. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
er, in its issue of March 16, 1944, 
Ios Angeles Times stated editorially 

t JERRY VOORHIs is responsible for the 

line shortage on the west coast. 

Pernaps ] should appreciate the Times’ 

plication that I possess the power 

le-handed and alone to cause a 
line shortage all over the west coast. 
what the Times says is utterly 
true and one of the most childish dis- 
ivns not only of the facts but of or- 
ry common sense that I have ever 

n in print—even in the Times. The 

torial attempts to blame me for the 
hortage ol gasoline on the ground that 

have “stopped drilling” at Elk Hills. 
ccurse, the truth is that neither I nor 
yone else ever stopped drilling at Elk 
ls for the simple reason that drilling 
s not stopped. Nothing has ever been 
ne to remove from control by the Navy 
partment and the Standard Oil Co. 

Cvlifornia the control of drilling 
E.k Hills. The fact is that the in- 
im agreement between the Navy and 

Standard Oil Co. now in effec’. pro- 
vides for the taking of oil from Elk Hillis 
on tne same basis that has pertained 
for a considerable length of time. 

What I did do was exert every effort at 
my command last summer to stop an in- 
defensib'e contract from continuing in 
effect. That contract would have handed 

ver control of Elk Hills to the Standard 
Oil Co. of California under terms de- 

dedly against the public interest of the 

American people. That I was right in 

’ contention seems to me to be proven 

y the fact that that contract was subse- 
ntly canceled. 

he most serious aspect, however, of 

the Times article is not the untruth about 

me, but that it tekes the position that the 

.v to cure the gasoline shortage is to 
irain the naval reserve at E!k Hills. I 
am perfectiy willing to take any blame 


p'ace upon me for opposing the draining 
of that naval oil reserve under any cir- 
cumstances not approved by the Navy 
itself. here have been loud outcries 
from a number of directions—notably 
from some of the major oil companies— 
to the effect that the Navy’s present lim- 
itation on the pumping of oil from Elk 
Hills by the Standard Oil Co. should be 
lifted. What the Times is really doing 
is joining in this outcry. 

In my judgment, the Times is insult- 
ing the people of California when it im- 
plies, as it does in this editorial, that they 
would like to see the greatest naval oil 
reserve in our own country exhausted in 
order to make gasoline available for civil- 
ian use. I can think of no policy with 
regard to petroleum more short-sighted 
than that. Ejik Hills oil should be used 
just as fast as the Navy believes it ought 
to be used—no faster and no slower. 


| 


The gasoline shortage is not due to the 
efforts of JERRY Vooruts to protect the 
Navy’s interest and the people’s interest 
in Elk Hills oil reserve. One reason for 
that shortage is a certain war in the 
Pacific, which the Times editorial fails 
to mention. Another reason, in my opin- 
ion, which the Times, of course, would 
not mention is the inordinate influence 
which major oil companies have exerted 
over Government policies with regard to 
petroleum from the beginning of this war 
and the restrictions on drilling and de- 
velopment generally which have conse- 
quently been imposed by the Petroleum 
Administration for War. 

I shall be mighty glad to submit to the 
people of my district the decision as to 
whether they think I am right in attempt- 
ing to conserve the Navy’s oil for Navy 
uses and the winning of the Pacific war, 
or whether they agree with the Times 
that the thing to do is to exhaust that 
naval oil reserve for immediate use in the 
civilian economy. There are a lot better 
ways of meeting the gas shortage than 
the method proposed by the Times. 





Wages per Hour to the Producers cf Focd 
and Fiber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF NISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, some of the most ridiculous per- 
{ 


Varch 22, 1944 


ormances that are taking place tcday 
re the speeches being made by O. P. 
A.’ers and others wherein they tell of the 
huge profit made by farmers. They all 
seem to have the same line of chatter. 
They tell about the nineteen billion farm 
income in 1°43 but do not go on to tell all 
of the story. Abusinessmay have a large 
‘and still berunataloss. If there 
are over 6,000,000 farmers and they do 
have an average income of over $3,000 
each, that is not conclusive of anything. 

They then go on to tell how much farm 
prices have increased since 1939. Again 
they do not tell the whole story. They 
negiect the fact that in 1939 the whole 
New Deal agricultural program had 
bogged down, and that most farm com- 
modities were only 50 to 75 percent of 
parity. They do not tell that we saw 
5-cent hogs, ll-cent cheese, and 54-cent 
wheat in 1939. In 1939 Wisconsin had 
its greatest number of farm foreclosures 
ever reccrded by the Federal land bank. 
They evidently want the consumer to feel 
badiy for himself by showing how much 
the farmer gets as a result of the war 
prices. 

Everyone knows that in producing 
speculative crops profits can be made or 
lost in peacetime and that the same 
holds true in wartime. Oklahoma 
wheat producers, with their 3,800,000 
acres of wheat land, produced in 1942 
1645 bushels to the acre, a total of 
57,000,000 bushels, In 1943 the Okla- 
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homa wheat producers again 
3,800,000 acres of wheat and had 9 
bushels to the acre, or a total of 31,000,- 
060 bushels When the State average 


was 9! he to the a ( l 
think these wheat produce: re V 
made unconscionable profi 
their operations? And w ( 
think about the incomes of the 1 
sands of Oklehcema whe ! 
who must have had a lower yield than 
the 9'5-bushel State averas 

The official tables from th f 
of Di Wylie Gocdsell, of the Un ] 
States Department of Agriculture hov 
the hou returns from t 
of farming. If interested, you can find 
details of this study on page 1363 of the 
February 7, 1944, CONGRESSIONAL Roec- 
ORD These official tables show the 
hourly returns as net cash al non- 
cash returns to all labor. The net cash 
and noncash returns mean the n 
without deducting the things the 
fermer ate and used that were produced 
on his own farm. Then this net h 
and noncash return would be com- 
parable to the wage one would re é 
if he worked in a factory or any other 
Job 

Here are extracts from the fficial 


table that show the hourly n ( nd 
noncash return 


Hourly cash and nonca urn 

W wt 
VW ‘ ‘ 
H 
{ 4 4 
He ‘ 

) ern W 
( , 
4 { 

One would not expect to see the sup- 
port for roll-back subsidies coming from 
a State where the selected, above-aver- 


age cotton farmers received but 19 cents 
per hour in 1942, would one? 

Last week, while in Wisconsin, | met 
an income-tax collector who exp! ed 
surprise to find that a large percentage 
of farm income went into the cost of 
producing the income. He seemed to 
have been a victim of the O. P. A. and 
allied propaganda and led to think that 
these dairy farmers were getting rich. 
Evidently he was disillusioned as to the 
blanket statements. He did find that 
under above-average conditions, where 
everything clicked just right, some of 
these dairymen had received a very sat- 
isfactory return for their e‘forts. 
can expect or should expect or wish to 
collect large income taxes from groups 
receiving 19 to 47 cents per hour? 

There are two approaches we can make 
that will be constructive; one, we can 
show conclusively to the people of our 
country that the rural people have at 
no time asked for higher prices than 


were needed for maximum food produc- 
tion; and, two, we can show the con- 
sumer that his food is produced in large 
part by the lowest hourly wage found in 
our ¢ ntry today as well es before the 
war. Abundant focd prod ion should 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































be our objective, and this is not going to 
be cbtained by criticizing a group of our 
people that has produced more with less 
as the farmers have most assuredly done. 





What Has the R. F. C. Done for Small 


Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “What Has the R. F. C. Done for 
Small Business?’’, delivered by former 
Senator Charles B. Henderson at the 
dinner of the Ameriean Business Con- 
gress at the Waldorf-Astowa, New York 
City, March 17, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In considering the question which I have 
been asked, I know you will be interested in 
learning what the R. F. C. has done for small 
Business 

The R. F. C. Act was approved January 22 
1932. It was enacted as a peacetime emer- 
gency measure to assist the economic stability 
of the country, and continues on this basis. 

As of March 10, 1944, the R. F. C. had made 
over 20,744 business loans. Of this number, 
over 18,790 loans were of $100,000 or less in 
amount. The break-down as to the classifi- 
cation of such loans is as follows: 


Number of loans 


$5,000 and under___._.____-- pant nren. Te 
nn ae ee oe ee 3, 240 
Re tr css icccenis etienestecgerte 4,305 
Se BE necnitendicoicenbuione 2, 585 
ee a ee 1, 940 


The R. F. C. made approximately 1,954 busi- 
ness loans in excess of $100,000 in amount, but 
the number of loans of $100,000 or less com- 
prise 90.5 percent of all business loans that 
the Corporation has made. You will see from 
this that it is the small businessman rather 
than the large who has more often requested 
and received R. F. C. financial assistance. 

The Congress enacted the Murray-Patman 
Act in May 1942 to prevent and relieve dis- 
tress among dealers in articles and commodi- 
ties which were rationed in connection with 
the war effort. R. F.C. was authorized under 
this act to make loans to such dealers upon 
the security of any such article or com- 
modity. Under the Murray-Patman Act, 
as of March 14, 1944 the Corporation had 
made 2,437 loans aggregating $56,691,891.39 
(average about $23,000). The collateral se- 
curing such loans consisted of rationed auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles, oil-burn- 
ing and gas-burning equipment, commercial 
refrigerating equipment, etc. Under the 
Murray-Patman Act the Corporation has also 
made 539 purchases of rationed articles ag- 
gregating $1,669,841.05. In addition, the 
R. F. C. has indirectly assisted small business 
under this act by entering into take-out 
agreements with 142 banks and finance com- 
panies. These banks and finance companies 
assisted automobile dealers in financing over 








200,000 vehicles aggregating $180,000,000. | 
This has certainly been of great assistance 
to the dealers of the country. 

In order to expedite the granting of 
assistance to small-business enterprises to 
convert from peacetime to wartime condi- 
tions, we authorized our loan agencies in 
February 1942 to make loans without ref- 


erence to our Washington office in all cases | 


where the amount did not exceed $100,000. 
Since that time the agencies have made over 
3,923 business loans aggregating $135,757,- 
047, averaging about $34,000 per loan. 

We are sympathetic to the needs of small 
business in the post-war period, and we have 
notified our loan agencies to be prepared to 
carry out our responsibility in the exercise 
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of our statutory lending powers for war 
demobilization, contract termination, and 
conversion to peacetime operations We 


will give careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion to all such inquiries and applications. 

In order to maintain the health of small 
business for the national economy we must 
have the financial structure of such busi- 
nesses upon a sound and healthy basis. We 
must exercise business judgment and we 
must make loans on which the prospect of 
repayment is reasonable. Unless we do so, we 
would in the long run do more harm than 
good. It has been my experience that busi- 
nessmen do not want grants or gifts of public 
funds 


School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
the agricultural appropriation bill does 
not provide for continuation of the 
school-lunch program. If the bill is ap- 
proved in this form and if that program 
is not specifically authorized by other 
legislation, it means that Federal aid to 
community school-lunch projects all over 
the country will stop at the end of the 
present school year. 

The committee report on this bill 
states, on page 12, that: 

The Budget included an estimate of $50,- 
000,000 for the continuance of the school- 
lunch program in the same amount as was 
provided for that program in 1944. As in 
1944, the Budget proposed the money be taken 
from the so-called 30-percent fund provided 
under section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935. Since this program is not authorized 
by law, the committee has excluded from the 
bill any appropriation therefor. 


You will remember that about 2 weeks 
ago this House considered and rejected 
a school-lunch bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN! as an amendment to H. R. 
4278 entitled “The Department of Agri- 
culture Omnibus Act of 1944.” 

I recall that at that time’several of my 
colleagues expressed the view that school 
lunches are desirable, but that they 
should be provided by the local commu- 
nities and by the parents. I have made 
a special point of finding out more about 









how the Department of Agriculture 
now administering the school-lunch p; 
gram and particularly to what extent the 
local communities are carrying the load 
I find that in those schools now receivin 
Federal assistance, the Department of 
Agriculture is merely helping to defray a 
portion of the food cost. On the aver- 
age its contribution amounts to one- 
third of the cost of the lunch program. 
The other two-thirds is provided by the 
parents and the local community. 

The local people run their own pro- 
gram as they believe it should be run. 
They are asked only to follow a few gen- 
eral guides and standards regarding the 
quality of the lunch to be served and are 
asked to keep simple records of their 
food purchases so that they can be reim- 
bursed for a part of the cost. The loca! 
community pays for the rest of the food, 
all of the labor, all of the equipment and 
supplies, the utilities and the supervisor 
where one is needed. 

I find that roughly two-thirds of the 
Nation’s 30,000,000 school children— 
ages 5 to 17—are in schools that provide 
lunch facilities. But only five to six mil- 
lion children are involved in the Federal 
school-lunch program. The reason for 
this is that aid is being given to those 
schools that need help in order to pro- 
vide a good lunch program. Many 
schools are now able to operate their own 
programs, and therefore have not ap- 
plied for Federal assistance. Many more 
applied and were turned down because 
local financial resources were found to be 
ample. Out of the $50,000,000 which 
was provided for the program this year, 
the Department will actually spend only 
about $40,000,000. The schools in need 
are being assisted. There are many 
thousands of schools that would have to 
discontinue their lunch programs if Fed- 
eral funds are not provided for next year. 

In my State—Oklahoma—the school- 
lunch program was considered so impor- 
tant that a fund of $175,000 has been 
provided by the State to hire school- 
lunch supervisors to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture in developing 
a really good program throughout the 
State. We have a fine program and I 
would not like to see thousands of those 
children deprived of their lunches. 

I am informed that some other States 
have provided even larger funds to im- 
prove the school lunches. In all, more 
than 20 States have set aside money and 
provided personnel to work with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for this pur- 
pose. State legislation has been enacted 
in many States and is pending in others. 
I want to say that I think the Depart- 
ment should be commended for the way 
it has administered the school-lunch 
program. It has been developed from 
small contributions of surpluses in 1935 
and 1936 to a program of national sis- 
nificance and great public interest. De- 
partment representatives have empha- 
sized the importance of local initiative 
and local responsibility. Last year they 
asked State governments to assume as 
much responsibility for the program 
within their States as their funds and 
personnel would then permit. Coopera- 
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tive agreements were entered into with 
State agencies in 26 States. Local and 
State participation are rapidly increas- 
ing as a result of the Federal program. 

Gentlemen, the folks back home like | 
the school-lunch program and want it 
continued. It can be continued either 
by providing for an additional appropri- 
ation or by authorizing the use of funds 
already available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture out of the 30 percent of the | 
customs receipts referred to in the com- 
mittee report. Those funds are ample 
for this purpose. I think it would be | 
tragic to cut this program off at the close | 
of this school year; and I urge, therefore, 
that appropriate legislation be enacted 
to authorize its continuance. 

Judging from the debate on March 7, 
questions may again arise on the follow- 
ing point on which there was confusion 
and misunderstanding: 

First. Is this a continuation of the old 
W. P. A. program? Not at all. The 





viding employment. They furnished 
cooks and some supervisors and occa- 
XMonally equipment. These costs are now 
met locally. They never provided food. 


W. P. A. program was a program of pro- | 
| 
| 


The Depa 
gram has 
Its progr 
W. P. A 
schools. 
Second. 


program to communities? 


rtment of Agriculture’s pro- 
always been limited to food. 


am ran concurrently with 
.s—sometimes in the same 


Is the Department selling this 
The agency 


issued very firm instructions at the be- 
ginning of this year’s program against 
any form of promotion or selling to com- 
munities which did not indicate interest 


or show a 


instructions were in force 


the year 


need for the program. These 
throughout 
Every school must apply for 


the program and must certify that Fed- 


eral assist 


ance is needed. In a few iso- 


lated instances, overzealous representa- 
tives have had to be called to task for 


departing 


from instructions against pro- 


moting, but they have been the excep- 


tion. 


In some instances some members 


and leaders in a community have re- 
quested the program and have pointed 
out the need, but other community lead- 


ers have opposed the program. 


In a few 


of such cases the Department’s repre- 


sentatives 


have urged such opposing per- 


sons to reconsider, particularly where the 


need for 


the program seems apparent. 


War Food Administration, Office of Distribution, school-lunch program, fiscal year 1944 


; 
Estimated 
€ Federal ex- 
penditures 


| for food ! 


Stor 











Estimated 


peak partici- |__ 


pation 
(children) 


| 
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State participation in administration ? 


Funds Personne! 
$8,000 | Supervisor and 2 clerks. 
Supervisor 
each De 
D 
Supervisor and secretary 
32,000 | Supervisor and 10 assistant 
750,000 | Supervis nd 2a 
6, OO Supervisor and 3 clerks. 
no 000 Superv 
| 7 Sune i 2 
2, OOF Supe and 4 
Supervisor. 
Do 
10, 000 D 
13,114 | Supe i4 
| 
178, 000 | Supervisor and 42 aides, 
} 
| 10, 000 Supervisor 
} 15,000 | Supervise and 31 others 
| 183, 300 | Supervisor and 47 assistant 
| 25,000 | Supervisor and 5 assistant 
400,000 | Supervisor and 42 assistants 


28, 500 | Supervisor and clerk 


4,000 Supervisor 
j 20,000 | Supervisor and 5 assistants 
106, 500 | Supervisor and 3 clerks, 
60,000 | Supervisor and assistants. 


--.-----.| Supervisor. 
650, 000 


| 2,810, 414 | 
i 


i 





1 Does not include commodities purchased in price support programs and distributed directly to schools. 


Le 


expenditures. 





2 Includes only contributions from State governments for administration and, in a few States, direct aid to schools. 
| contributions for additional foods, supervision, labor, and equipment are approximately twice the 


Federal 
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What Is Going On in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative 
Mondaz, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “What Is Going On in Washing- 
ton,” which I delivered before the Eagles 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on March 16, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


day of 


The first and most logical question which 
any of you ask of one who serves you in the 
United States Senate is: What is going on in 
Washington? 

It is my duty and my responsibility to 
know what is going on in Washington. It 
is my responsibility and my duty to tell 
you what is going on 

In this instance, there are only two limi- 
tations on my performing my full duty and 
responsibility You are busy men What 
you are doing is essential to the total civilian 
effort needed to win this war. I am going to 
confine what I have to tell you within the 
boundaries of time generously allotted to me 
My other limitation is that, since this is a 
nonpolitical group, I shall avoid the discus- 
sion of subjects with direct political impli- 
cations 

Your Congress is interested in the sam 
subjects which mean so much to you. Con- 
gress is interested in winning this war. Con- 
gress is int securing a just and 
equit: peace, an enduring peace which 
will confer lasting benefits upon the Ameri- 
can people 

All the efforts of Congress are devoted 
toward furthering the advancement of these 
prime interests 

Congres like you—is fighting to preserve 
the bes 


those features wh 


rested 





features of American life, to remove 
h hold back our progress, 


and to provide through constitutional proc- 


esses the legislative assistance nec¢ ry for 
our national advancement Like you—your 
elected public servants are doing all within 
their power to shorten the wal 

Congres represents the é t gn 
which the produc of Am«¢ nf lity, 
American farmers American white-collar 
workers and American labor d manage t 


course into the sinews of war—our armed 
services Congress is the legislative network 
through ch American energy is piped to 
our fighting fronts. Its job—like your own— 
has never been as vital, as important, as it 1s 
today. 

The committee system of your Congress is 
closely in touch with the armed services 
The Naval Affairs and Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate 
meet regularly to examine and study the 
needs of our armed forces, both at he 





me and 


abroad. The Committees on Labor meet to 
bring about the breakup of bottlenecks in 
manpower and in production. It is the job 


of appropriations cOmmittees to recommend 
spending legislation It is the job of Ways 
and Means Committee to initiate matters of 
taxation. 


Individual, in committees and as a whole, 
your Congress is on the job; striving to bring 
about the results which you want brought 
about. 
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What Congress says and does contributes 
to the psychological warfare against our 
enemies. Acts of Congress providing for the 
rehabilitation of former servicemen and 
those which make-the future of servicemen'’s 
dependents more secure have a far-reaching 
effect on military morale. Constant contact 
and communication between Congress and 
our military and naval leadership has given 
us an appreciation of that leadership and its 
needs. The enormity of those needs is self- 
evident. Without the guns, the planes, the 
tanks, and the ships it would be impossible 
to win through to victory. We have seen 
other nations try to stave off defeat through 
sheer courage. No matter how brave the 
people of these nations have been, they have 
not been able to meet machine with machine. 
The people of the United States have been 
able to do so 

Yet, there are other factors to be consid- 
ered besides that of procurement legislation 
The Nation must find the money through 
legislative processes to pay for equipping our 
armed services. To do this, savings must be 
brought about in nonwar executive agencies. 
To do this, taxes must be levied 

Taxation is complicated. The burden of 
taxation must rest equally on the shoulders 
of all Americans. It must not be assumed by 
the few to ease the lot of the many, or the 
many to ease the lot of the few. The great 
middle group of Americans—the shopkeep- 
ers, the small busines men, the professional 
men and women—must not suffer at the 
hands of their elected representatives. If 
there is a burden, and there is a burden, it 
must, and by right ought to be, shared by 
all Americans, according to their ability. We 
know that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. It is decidedly not the intention of 
Congress to destroy the incentive of labor to 
progress or the incentive of industrial leaders 
to provide more jobs for more workers. Mem- 
bers of Congress adhere, as you do, to the 
American Creed “with liberty and justice for 
all.” The American Creed is the unwritten 
law of Congress. 

In Washington, Congress is talking about 
what will come after the certain United Na- 
tions victory. We must prepare for -the in- 
ternational relationships to come. We must 
not suffer a Pearl Harbor of peace. Dur- 
ing the war we will have established working 
arrangements between our Nation and other 
nations. After the war, those contacts as 
brothers in arms may be of the greatest as- 
sistance in bringing about a lasting peace. 
But we must not put all of our eggs in one 
basket. Our future policy as a Nation among 
nations must not be determined by a single 
consideration. When the small nations are 
liberated they cannot be forgotten. They 
have paid in blood and suffering for the right 
to an independent existence. They have 
given much to civilization and they have 
much more left to give. The tie between 
the United States and the small free nations 
will enter into any post-war arrangements 
provided for under our Constitution. 

Then, too, through the experience of the 
past 2 years we have learned that eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. We must 
never again be caught off guard, for the de- 
struction of another World War would sur- 
pass this, even as the destruction in this war 
has surpassed that of 1917-18. Congress is 
looking ahead and thinking ahead toward 
the providing of a substantial defense sys- 
tem. There is little disposition upon the 
part of Congress to court attack by encour- 
aging weakness. It is our prayerful hope 
that we shall have, after this war, powerfully 
equipped and_ strongly manned bases 
throughout the Pacific and in the Atlantic. 
It is not just that another generation of 





Americans be required to suffer and sacri- 
fice as this generation has been required to 
suffer and sacrifice. 

Both Houses of the Congress are concerned 
about the economic picture of America in 
the post-war period. We know, as you know, 
that the world faces the greatest readjust- 
ment pericd in its history. America, who 
has turned such a great proportion of her 
production effort into war channels, faces 
that same problem. But we face it coura- 
geously, fearlesSly. We know that the in- 
junction “Fear not” is meant for you and 
me in this period, that we may prove ade- 
quate to meet any emergency. 

With the reconversion of our industries 
back into civilian production, with eight or 
nine million of our armed forces turned back 
into civilian life, with $50,000,000,000 worth of 
war matériel on hand, with the demand for 
rebuilding A aerica, with the commerce of 
the world in the argosies of the air, with 
hundreds of millions of the white race in 
need of food and shelter and rehabilitation, 
with new inventions and discoveries in the 
field of the sciences, with new nations occu- 
pying the position of leadership in the world, 
with a changed and broadened outlook of 
millions of our people with billions of dollars 
of new demands for automobiles, rebuilding 
railroads, superhighways, new homes, remade 
cities, public improvements, accumulated re- 
pairs, etc.—America faces a tremendous test 
of her moral fiber, economic ability, and her 
political wisdom. Your Congress is just the 
spearhead of your own thinking. 

There are those who are ever ready to 
criticize Congress—most of them synthetic 
thinkers who are swayed by some commen- 
tator’s word or some columnist’s sentence 

Take the Senate of the United States. It 
is made up of 96 individuals—individuals is 
the term—no 2 of whom have the same eco- 
nomic, social, political, racial, religious, and 
geographical background. And this is well. 
For we see in this great legislative body the 
operation of that very system of checks and 
balances which our founding fathers trans- 
lated so well into the political system when 
they created the Constitution. It is only in 
a Hitler land where people have the same 
background that they can be whipped into 
one channel, making a Hitler possible. 

In the Senate we recognize the validity of 
having men with different viewpoints, dif- 
ferent perspectives, different backgrounds; 
and because men differ, because they arrive 
at different conclusions, they never impute 
to another Senator that his motive is un- 
worthy or unbecoming a Senator (rule 19). 

Long before this moment, you have realized 
that Congress thinks and talks like you do— 
because, when it comes down to basic prin- 
ciples, you are Congress. The men and 
women in Congress were elected to represent 
your way of thinking. When they think as 
you do, they are doing the job you have 
chosen for them to do. 

You are Eagles. The eagle is the symbol 
of our great Nation. At this very moment, 
even as I am speaking to you, other eagles— 
eagles of destiny—young Americans, some of 
whom are members of this very fraternal 
order, are flying against the enemy. Their 
word to you is: “We will never let you down.” 
The Congress of the United States—with the 
great contribution of the eagles of destiny 
and of their comrades on the land and on the 
sea ever in mind—may well say to you: “Have 
confidence in the legislators of your Repub- 
lic, for your Congress has confidence in the 
enduring wisdom and integrity of the Amer- 


ican people.” 
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A Congressman’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks in th 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Frank I. Weller, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, March 19, edition 
of the Washington Post: 


I've just spent a day with a Congressman 
and I've come to the conclusion that home 
folks who tell Congressmen to pay more at- 
tention to lawmaking shouldn't give them so 
many jobs they weren’t sent here to do 

In 20 years of watching Congress from the 
Press Gallery I never have seen the Capit 
Hill boys jump so fast and so frequently at 
the call of constituents. This Member (neces- 
sarily anonymous) whose day I clocked man- 
aged to squeeze in 2 hours on the floor, minus 
five interludes to: 

Get a farmer a tractor priority. 

Take a flying wedge of home boys into th: 
House Restaurant for a taste of its famo 
bean soup and beer. 

Assure a mixed delegation of railway execu 
tives, bankers, and distillers, respectively, that 
he would (a) try to swing more Federal 
financed industries for their district, (b) v 
to kill off H. O. L. C. so they could have a free 
hand at home-loan financing, and (c) rout 
out an official denial that liquor consumption 
was to be cut 99 percent during the war. 


ADVISES A LOBBYIST ON BUTTER 

Advise a dairy lobbyist that he would op- 
pose substitution of oleomargarine for butter 
in Federal institutions. 

Convince a soldier's sweetheart not to worry 
because he has been in Alaska so long that 
Eskimo women look like white girls. 

The Congressman was up at 6 a. m.; had 
breakfast with an antiadministration poli- 
tician from home who wanted to get “fixed 
right” for a favor from O. P. A. and W. L. B:; 
rode in a cab to his office with a farm lobbyist 
against price ceilings and farm price subsidies; 
was nailed at his door by a steel manufac- 
turer here to protest against his lend-lease 
quota of ingots. Then he told his staff how 
to answer 51 letters from his district asking 
everything from war-censored information on 
where a local draftee would be sent to fight, 
to his opinion on whether Russia would do 
anything antagonistic to the United States 
after the war. 


HE WENT “INTO CONFERENCE” OVER PHONE CALLS 

Tried to figure out how to vote on one of 100 
Federal agencies asking appropriations that 
day. 

Answered his telephone 32 times and stead- 
fastly contended that he was “in con- 
ference” 27 times. 

Relayed a request to the Navy Department 
to name a new cruiser for his home town. 

Told the editor of a great metropolitan 
newspaper he would write an article for a 
Sunday magazine section. 

Gave seven colleagues his opinion on pend- 
ing legislation and asked the opinion of 15 
others. 

Escorted a home-towner around trying to 
get him hired as a Government building 
guard, 








Sat, ill-prepared, through part of a day- 
long committee hearing. 

Appeared at another long enough to give 
his views, and hastened to the floor of the 
House. 

BULK OF LETTERS PRESS FOR FAVORS 

Back at his office again, he found the five 
daily mail deliveries had run his mail up to 
96 letters 

Few had anything to do with legislation 
The bulk pressed for favors. Examples: 

1. A chamber of commerce wanted him to 
get busy “right now” to lift gasoline and tire 
rationin 

2. A determined young woman demanded 
that he instruct the Army to transfer her 
boy friend from Africa to a service post she 
named back home. 

3. A club woman wanted 
tion on world production.” 

4. An aged couple put their trust in him to 
find their youngest son, reported missing in 
action. 

5. Parents asked him to represent them at 
the opening of a strongbox left here by their 
sailor son killed in action. 

6. A politician wanted a portrait of the 
President personally autographed “from 
Frank to Willie.” 

7. A club wanted either W. P. B. Chairman 
Nelson or War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
to address its next meeting. 

8. The principal speaker for an anti-Roose- 
velt meeting wanted to know how long the 
war would last and how much it would cost. 

9. “Taxpayer” wanted him to put an end 
to “lend-lease gifts to foreigners and other 
immoral people.” 

10. “American mother” urged him not to 
vote for post-war world cooperation “unless 
they do what we say.” 

11. “Wife of God” wrote she wouldn't be 
able to send in any more divine guidance 
for a few days “as I am going to the hospital 
to have a baby.” 


“some informa- 


SQUEEZES IN A COCKTAIL—-LEAVES QUICKLY 


He put in a “must” appearance at a cock- 
tail party but left when he inadvertently 
dropped a remark that set five other Con- 
gressmen off on speeches they had practiced 
for the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 

He had an early dinner at his hotel with 
two colleagues on world planning, then went 
to his room to write a weekly column for 
his district newspapers, read up on bills he 
would vote on tomorrow, and turned his 
lights off at 10 p. m., 16 hours after he had 
turned them on. 

This is the average Congressman’s day 
submitted by reformists evidence that 
Congress should be streamlined. 

Streamliners propose to combine the func- 
tions of overlapping committees. 

For instance, at one time the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Agriculture Committee, Appropria- 
tions Committee and numerous investigating 
committees were working on identical prob- 
lems of the war program. 

They want to call witnesses before com- 
mittees of the whole House or Senate so all 
can have first-hand information and not de- 
pend on what bickering individual committee 
members may say it is. 

They want to save the war time of Gov- 
ernment officials, recalling that R. F. C. 
Chairman Jones appeared 18 times before 
different committees, speaking 2 hours 
each time on the same subject, and often 
waiting half an hour for members to arrive. 


as 
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Minnesota Meets the Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Minnesota 
men and women in the armed services 
have been guaranteed the right to vote a 
complete ballot by legislation recently 
adopted by the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture. I have just received a copy of the 
law from the Honorable Mike Holm, sec- 
retary of state of Minnesota. 

This legislation will give the Minne- 
sotans of voting age in the armed forces 
from May 10 to July 10 to secure their 
ballots for the primary elections July 10 
and return them to their respective 
county auditors. A similar period, 2 
months, is given for the general election 
on November 7. 

Because I feel that our Minnesota leg- 
islators did an outstanding job, I submit 
a copy of the law for inclusion in the 
RecorD. It follows: 

Chapter 2—H. F. No. 1 


An act relating to elections and to facilitate 
voting by Minnesota electors serving in the 
armed forces of the United States at the 
primary and general elections of 1944, mak- 
ing an appropriation therefor, and repeal- 
ing certain laws 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Minnesota: 

SEcTION 1. In recognition of the State’s re- 
sponsibility to enact appropriate legislation 
to facilitate so far as practicable the voting 
by its qualified electors who are serving in 
the armed forces of the United States, at 
elections held within the State, the legisla- 
ture by this enactment makes necessary ad- 
justments in the absent voting law and in 
the election statutes to provide adequate 
time for the preparation and transmission of 
ballots to such electors within and without 
the United States and for the return of such 
ballots in due time to be recorded at such 
elections. All county and local clerks and 
all election officials throughout the State are 
directed to cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent in order to effectively carry out the 
purpose and intent of this act. 

Sec. 2. This act applies only to the pri- 
mary and general elections to be held in 
1944. 

Sec. 3. Except as modified by this act, the 
provisions of chapter 345, Laws 1939, and 
acts amendatory thereof, and other statutes 


relating to elections shall remain in full 
force and effect. 
Sec. 4. The term “armed forces” as used 


herein shall refer to and include the Army 
and Navy of the United States, or the mer- 
chant marine of the United States, or the 
American Red Cross, the Society of Friends 
the Women’s Auxiliary Service Pilots, the 
Salvation Army, the United Service Organi- 
zations, and all other persons connected in 
any capacity with the Army or Navy of the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. Registration for the primary and 
general elections to be held in 1944 may be 
made by or for any member of the armed 
forces over 21 years of age who will attain 
the age of 21 years on or before July 10, 
1944, desiring to vote at the primary election 
on said date, and any member of the armed 
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forces over the age of 21 years or who will 
attain the age of 21 years on or before No- 


vember 7, 1944, desiring to vote at the gen- 
eral election, by the member of the arme 
forces himself or by a pa spouse, or a 





brother, sister, or child over the age of 18 
years, by filing in the office of the county 
auditor of the county of whi he was a 
resident prior to his entrance ir the armed 
forces request for ballot in substantially 
the following form, whether said request for 
ballot is upon a form prepared and distrib- 


uted by the War and Navy Departments or 
otherwise: 
REQUEST FOR BALLOTS 
To the County Auditor of __........ County, 
Minnesota, United States of America 
The name of the person for wh 
are requested is ....... He is a member 


ym ballots 


of the armed ferces of the United States 
He expects to be absent from his place of 
residence in Minnesota on the primary and 
general election dates. Request is therefore 
made that ball be furnished to him to 
be used by him in voting at such elections 
and be sent to him at the addre herein 
stated. He is a citizen of the United States 
He is a resident of the State of Minnesota 


and has been such 
months last past 
He was born on the a. | OCU 
oo-s-- im the yeal His home and 
place of residence is and on said election 
days will be at . .--- in the (town, 
city or village) 
GOULET GF occ cncanass 
His voting precinct 
the best 


resident for more 


than 6 


State of Minnesota 
or district according 
to information of the undersigned 
is (Give precinct and ward 
number or name of precinct if you know it.) 
Ballots are to be sent to said member of 
the armed forces at the following address: 


(If this request is signed by the spouse, 
parent, or e brother, sister, or child over the 
age of 18 years, of the member of the armed 
forces, fill in the following paragraph.) 

The relative who signs this request is the 
. .. Of said voter above named, and is 
of the age of 18 years or over 


(Signature of member of 

armed forces or relative.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
macunininas GUE OE a as 1944 

(State title of office. If officer of armed 

forces, must be a commissioned, noncom- 


missioned, or petty officer not below rar f 
sergeant or its equivalent. Affix seal, if any.) 


Any such communication or request filed 


with or received by the county auditor afte: 
January 1, 1944, shall be registered by the 
county auditor in a permanent I dad ke 
by him for such purpose, and the er 

said name in such register shall constitut 
the only registration necessary to entitle 


member of the armed forces to vote ! 
primary or general elections to be held in 
the year 1944. Registrations under thi 
may be challenged in the manner pr 
for in laws of 1939, chapter 345, exc 
the county auditor shall not be required to 


wided 


pt t! 


give notice to the voter, and all reasonabl 
doubt shall be resolved tn favor of the va- 
lidity of such registration If it appear 
from the communication or request that t 


applicant is not qualified to vote at the pri- 





mary election but will be qualified to vote 
at the general election, then no primary bal- 
lot shall be forwarded to the applicant, bu 
such communication or request shall ver- 
theless constitute a r tf b t for 
the general election. Should y such re- 
quest or a communication in the form thereof 


be addressed to the secretary of stats 
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other election official, the same shall immedi- 
ately upon its receipt by said election official 
be forwarded to the county auditor of the 
county of residence of such registrant, as 
specified in such request, and shall have the 
same force and effect as if it were addressed 
to the county auditor. The county auditor 
shall in no event send more than one set of 
ballots to any member of the armed forces 
for each election. 

Every county auditor shall forthwith pre- 
pare, at the expense of his county, a sufficient 
supply of blank forms to be used to request 
that ballots be furnished a member of the 
armed forces and shall furnish such blanks 
to any person applying therefor. 

Sec. 6. The county auditor shall, as prompt- 
y as possible, mail an official ballot, or bal- 
»ts if more than one are to be voted at the 
lection, to every absent member of the 
armed forces who has been registered in ace 


] 
] 
C 


cordance with the foregoing provisions. 
Registration for the primary election shall 
entitle the registrant to receive a general: 
election ballot without further application, 


notwithstanding that the registrant may have 
failed to vote in the primary election. Said 
ballot or ballots shall be mailed by air mail, 
postage prepaid, in an envelope upon which 
shall be printed “Official ballot.” There shall 
also b2 sent in the same envelcpe a return 
envelope addressed to the county auditor of 
the county in which said vote is to be cast, 
upon which shall be printed “Official war 
ballot” and upon the back of which shall 
be an affidavit in the following form: 


TITIS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED IN ORDER THAT 
THE ENCLOSED BALLOT BE COUNTED 


icwiccmaee do solemnly swear that I am 
over the age of 21 years or will be 21 years 
on or before July 10, 1944, ---. or on or 
before November 7, 1944 (check one); 
that I am a citizen of the United States; 
that for more than 6 months prior to my 
entrance into the armed forces I was a resi- 
dent of the State of Minnesota; that for 
more than 30 days prior thereto I resided 
at that I have not cast another 
vote or returned another ballot for this elec- 
tion to any voting district; and that I am 
otherwise qualified to vote the enclosed 
ballot which I personally marked and sealed 
in this envelope without exhibiting it to any 
other person, or which, in case of my physical 
incapacity, has been marked for me and 
sealed in this envelope under my personal 
direction. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me tiis 
ce RT OE was. 1944. 


(State title of office. If 
officer of armed forces, 
must be a commissioned, 
noncommissioned or pet- 
ty officer (not below 
the rank of sergeant or 
its equivalent). Affix seal, 
if any.) 

Notre.—Temporary change of dwelling 
place made necessary by military service does 
not affect the voter's residence. 

Priority in mailing shall be given to all 
ballots to be sent outside the United States. 
In the event the Government of the United 
States or any branch, department, agency, or 
other instrumentality thereof shall make 
provision for sending of any voting matter 
provided for in this act through the mails 
postage free, or otherwise, the election offi- 
cials of the several counties of the State 
are authorized to make use thereof. 

No envelope, return envelope, or explana- 
tory note shall contain the name of any 
person who is a candidate at the election to 
which the enclosed ballot pertains. 

Sec. 7. Any affidavits made by an absent 
ver pursuant to the provisions of this act 








may be executed before a commissioned offi- 
cer, warrant officer, or noncommissioned offi- 
cer not lower in grade than sergeant or its 
equivalent Navy rating, or any other person 
authorized to administer oaths. 

£ec. 8. The ballots used under this section 
shail conform to the requirements of chap- 
ter 345, Laws 1939, and acts amendatory 
thereof, except that if modification of the 
size of ballot or envelope, or weight or color 
of paper, is necessary to conform to mailing 
requirements of the Federal authorities, 
State and county officials in charge of the 
pteparation of such ballots and envelopes 
shall cause such modifications to b2 nade. 
Ballots shall be marked pursuant to instruc- 
tions contained thereon and shall be re- 
turred in the return envelope provided 
therefor. 

Sec. 9. Upon receipt of the returned ballot, 
the county auditor shall stamp upon the bal- 
lot envelope the date of its receipt in his 
office and shall check the electcr’s name with 
his temporary registration book to insure 
that the ballot is from a voter entitled to 
vote and that he has not already returned 
another ballot for the same election. Any 
discrepancy or disqualifying fact shall be 
noted by the county auditor on the envelope. 
In other respects the provisions of chapter 
345, Laws 1939, and acts amendatory there- 
of as to deposit and counting of such ballots 
shall apply. except that failure to return 
unused ballots shall not invalidate the 
marked ballot, which shall be counted; ex- 
cept that no ballot contained in a return 
envelope in which the affidavit upon the back 
thereof is not properly executed shall be 
counted. All ballots received by the county 
auditor before the closing hours of the polls 
shall be delivered by him to the proper poll- 
ing places. 

Sec. 10. If any person entitled to vote un- 
der the provisions of this act casts his ballot 
in person on election day, then no absentee 
ballot shall be counted for such elector. If 
more than one absentee ballot is received 
from any elector entitled to vote under the 
provisions of this act, the ballot of such 
elector bearing the latest county auditor’s 
date stamp shall be cast. 

Sec. 11. Whenever it shall be made to ap- 
pear by due proof to the judges of election 
that any elector who has maiked and for- 
warded his ballot as provided in this act, 
has died prior to the opening of the polls 
on the date of the election, then the ballot 
of such deceased elector shall be returned by 
the judges of election in the same manner as 
provided for rejected ballots; but the casting 
of the ballot of a deceased elector shall not 
invalidate the election. 

Sec. 12. A separate record of the ballots of 
absent voters under this act shall be kept 
in the various voting districts. 

Sec. 13. There shall be no limitation of 
time for filing and receiving applications for 
ballots under this act. 

Sec. 14. The dates for the performance of 
acts in preparation for and the holding of the 
primary and general elections are changed as 
follows: 

March 15: First day for filing for primary. 

April 17: Last day for filing for primary. 

April 20: Last day to withdraw. 

Not later than April 25: Secretary of state 
to certify names to county auditors. 

Not later than April 28: Ballots to be in 
hands of printers. 

Not later than May 10: Ballots to be in 
hands of county auditors. 

July 10: Primary date. The polls at the 
primary election shall remain open until 
9 p. m. 

Not later than July 11: Local judges to 
report returns to county auditors. 

July 12: County canvassing boards meet. 

July 17: Primary election returns reported 
to secretary of state, 
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July 18: State canvassing board meets. 

July 21: First day for filing nominations 
by petition. 

Petition for recount proceedings must be 
made not later than July 22. 

August 1: Last day for filing nominations 
by petition. 

Not later than Aucust 3: Withdrawals by 
nominees must be filed. 

Not later than August 10: Vacancies in 
nominations must be filled. 

August 15: Secretary of state to certify 
names to county auditors. : 

Not later than August 21: 
in hands of printers. 

Not later than September 6: Lallots to be 
in hands of county auditors. 

November 7: General election date. 

All other dates or times for the perform- 
ance of acts in preparation for the primary 
or general election, including the meetinz 


Eallots to t 





of any State central committee, are ad- 
vanced proportionately when necessary t 
conform to the changes in dates made in 
this section. The secretary of state sha!! 
determine what advancements of such date 
or time are necessary and give such notice 
as he may deem advisable. 

Sec. 15. Payment by the secretary of state 
to the various counties of nomination fees 
of candidates filed in his office shall, for the 
year 1944, be made on July 1 in the manne: 
otherwise provided by law. 

Szc. 16. There is hercby appropriated out 
of the funds in the State treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $5,500 to the 
secretary of state for election expense, in- 
cluding the printing and distribution of such 
information as the secretary of state deems 
advisable to publicize the change in the 
date of primary election and changes in dates 
or times for the performance of acts in con- 
nection with the elections to which this act 
applies. 

Sec. 17. The county auditors of the 
several counties are hereby authorized and 
empowered to incur such expenses and ex- 
pend such amounts for clerk hire, postage 
and other expenses as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act, the same to 
be paid from the general revenue funds of 
the counties. 

Sec. 18. The provisions of this act shall 
constitute the exclusive requirements for 
absentee voting by members of the armed 
forces. 

Sec. 19. Chapter 554, Laws 1943, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 20. Elections to be held in the year 
1945 shall be carried on and held in the 
same manner as though this act had not 
been passed. 

Approved March 13, 1944. 





The Late Honorable Joseph B. Eastman 


REMARKS 


OFr 


| HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay a brief tribute to the late Joseph 
| Bartlett Eastman who died on March 15 
and was buried from All Souls Memorial 
Episcopal Church in Washington on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 17. 

We all knew and greatly admired Com- 
| missioner Eastman. He was, in my opin- 


| ion, a civilian casualty of this war be- 











cause he worked endless hours each day 
including Sundays. Rarely did he take 

ne away from his desk for a rest and a 
liday and, as a result of his many 
led war duties, he worked late into the 
‘ht each and every day. 


Mr. Eastman was born in the village 
Katonah, of my home State, on June 


26,1832. After his graduation from Am- 

t settled in Boston and took an 

ive interest in all questions concern- 

ng the public utilities and particularly 

oblems of transportation. In 1915 he 

; appointed by Gov. David I. Walsh— 

vw United States Senator—from Mas- 

chusetts to membership on the public 

rvice commission and was reappointed 
in 1917. 

From what I learn, upon the sugges- 
ion of the late Louis D. Brandeis, Jus- 

> of the Supreme Court, Mr. Eastman 

Ss appointed by President Wilson in 
1918 to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He was also honored by Presi- 

nt Harding, President Hoover, and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt with ap- 
pointments to the Commission and only 
recently completed 25 years as a member 

f the Commission. 

At a testimonial dinner held on Feb- 
ruary 17 at the Hotel Statler and at- 
tended by legions of Joe Eastman’s 
friends, I heard our departed fellow pub- 

> servant relate his “credo” on the du- 
ies and responsibilities of the adminis- 
trative agency. 

It follows verbatim: 

1. With the country as big and complex 

; it is, administrative tribunals like the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are necessi- 
ties. Probably we shall have more rather than 
less. To be successful. they must be masters 
of their own souls and known to be such. It 

the duty of the President to determine 
their personnel through the power of ap- 
pointment, and it is the duty of Congress to 
letermine by statute the policies which they 
re to administer; but in the administration 
of those policies these tribunals must not be 
under the domination or influence of either 
the President or Congress or of anything else 

an their own independent judgment of the 
facts and the law. They must be in position 
ind ready to give free and untrammeled ad- 
vice to both the President and Congress at 
ny time upon request. Political domination 
will ruin such a tribunal. I have seen this 
happen many times, particularly in the 
States 

2. The courts were at one time much too 
prone to substitute their own judgment on 
the facts for the judgment of administrative 
tribunals. They are now in danger of going 
too far in the other direction. The principle 
t it is an error of law to render a decision 
not supported by substantial evidence is a 
salutary principle. The courts should enforce 
it 

3. An administrative tribunal has a broader 
responsibility than a court. It is more than 
tribunal for the settlement of controversies. 
1e word “administrative” means something 
The policies of the law must be carried out. 
If in any proceeding the pertinent facts are 
I 
tl 


+} 


~— & 


ot fully presented by the parties, it is 

1e duty of the tribunal to see to it, as best 
it can, that they are developed of record. A 
complainant without resources to command 
adequate professional help should be given 
such protectior The tribunal should also 
be ready to institute proceedings on its own 
motion, whenever constructive enforcement 
of the law so requires 

4. There ts no safe substitute in the pro- 
the tribunal for full hearing and 


ceaure ol 
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argument of the ues, when they are in 
C troversy, although the hearing need not 
Iweys be oral. This takes time, but it is 
time well spent 
>. The decisions of the tribur should 
present succinctly the pertinent facts, as 
they are found to b and the conclusions 
hed, but also state clearly the reasons 
for the conclusions 
6. The statutes which the tribunal ad- 


ministers should be well, simply, and care- 


fully framed, but the personnel which does 
the administering is more important than 
the wording of the statute. Good men n 


produce better results with a poor law than 
poor men can produce with a good law 

7. It is not necessary for the members of 
the tribunal to be technical experts on the 
ubject matter of their administration. Asa 
matter of fact, you could not find a man who 
is a technical expert on any large part of the 
matters upon which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds it necessary to pass. The 
important qualifications are ability to grasp 
and comprehend facts quickly and to con- 
sider them in their relation to the law logi- 
cally and with an open mind. Zealous, evan- 
gelists and the crusaders have their value 
before an administrative tribunal, but not on 
it Other important qualifications are pa- 
tience, courtesy, and a desire to be heipful to 
the extent that the law permits 

8. Moral courage is, of course, a prime quali- 
fication, but sere are often misapprehen- 
sions as to when it is shown. The thing that 
courage is to make a decision or take 
a position which may react seriously in some 
way upon the one who makes or takes it. It 
requires no courage to incure disapproval, un- 
less those who disapprove have the desire and 
power to cause such a result. Pow 
permanent but a shifting thing. I can well 
remember the time when it was a dangerous 
thing to incur the displeasure of bankers, 
but there h been no danger in thi 
1932. It became a greater danger to incur the 
displeasure of farm or labor organizations 
There is nothing more important than to curb 
abuse of power, wherever it may reside, and 
power is alwsys subject to abuse 

9. Selection of the members of an admin- 
istrative tribunal from different parts of the 

U has its advantages, but they turn 
o disadvantages if the members regard 
themselves as special pleaders for their re- 
spective sections 

10. Sitting in dignity and looking down 
on the supplicants from the elevation of a 
judicial bench has its dangers. A reversal 
of the position now and then is good for the 
soul. It has for many years been my good 
fortune to appear rather frequently before 
legislative or congressional committees. 
They are a better safeguard against inflation 
than the O. P.A 


takes 


er is not a 


s since 





try 
Ltry 


like the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
vast amount of the real work must neces- 
sarily be done by the staff. It is a difficult 
problem to give the individual members of 
the staff proper recognition for~work well 
done—recognition on the outside as well as 
the inside. It is very important that this 
problem be solved, but I am frank to say 


that its full solution has not yet been 
reached. 

12. One of the great dangers in public 
regulation by administrative tribunals of 
business concerns is the resulting division 


of responsibility, as between the manage- 
ments and the regulators, for the successful 
functioning of these concerns. For exam- 
ple, there was a tendency at one time, and It 
may still exist, on the part of those finan- 
cially interested in the railroads to think of 
the financial success of those properties 
solely in terms of rates and wages and the 
treatment of rates and wages by public au- 
thorities. Sight was lost of the essentiality 


of constant, unremitting enterprise and 


Al449 


n I ery ] rtance 
fs ! n « e mint- 
n ed b t wn } to the 
exc l yy , } ‘ ig Cc- 
ce uj ‘ h c _ ¥ , 3 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure vy ll can ap- 
plaud the ideas of Mr. Ea man as con- 
tained in his credo and, Iam lally e 
that we. as Members of Conegre hope 
his theory and philosophy of the rights 
and obligations of an 
would be adopted and emb i by t 
multitude of persons n rey 
ministrative positions in our G 
ment 

It was my privilege to ha known 
Commissioner Eastman sin I came t 
Congress in 1930 and throughout t! 


years I have always regarded him as a 
rentleman of the highest rank and a 
public official without peer. In the pass- 
ing of Joseph Bartlett Eastman I have 
le friend. the State of New York a 
distinguished son, and the N an out- 
standing citizen and a model public o 
ficer. 

Thousands of messag 
and praise were uttered upon the death 
of Commissioner Eastman by the men 
and women of America but I believe the 
ment by the president of é 
York Central Railroad, Col. F. E. Wil- 
liamson, sums up the views of all I 
was, “Joseph B. Eastman was Publi 
ficial No. 1 in the United States.” 


st a 


ation 


es of condolence 


State 





Dr. Robert Morss Lovett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


We dre dar Ma oh 22 1 14 
Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times: 





GOOD AND PAITHFUL SERVANT 

The Daily Thoma Vv. I 
dedicates its rch 13 t Db 
Robert Mors gh 
oraer, a@ great 4 1 i a a 
friend.” Such Dr. Love 
made on the people of the i 3 duril 
more than 4 yea as G y 
and a few m« is aS ex s ry 
Yet he had to resign becau I 
believed, as Dr. Lovett inter] j - 
tion in an interviev ith a } r, 
that | ‘presence in t f 
the ¥ i ] I stility of M c - 
gress, 1s burden which tl I 
the Interior cannot longer c 

The circumstances arc 1 D 
Lovett was brought down b blu r- 
buss of Dies c I 
found on the ma 
which this f i it 1 
a cy | d tol C k- 
ing. He v in f f l free 
speect H ! C- 
ec rdin y ts + : ‘ ‘ e 
American Con } t The D 
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Appropriati 







ns Committee, which induced 


Congre to cut off Dr. Lovett’s salary. Since 
October he has been serving his country 
without salary. Now he can’t do that any 
more—not in the Virgin Isiands. 

The St Lovett 


Thomas Daily News saw Dr 
ere, tolérant, hard-working public 
servant.” His multitude of friends in this 
country know him as such. His services are 
lost because of an accusation unsupported 
by anything a court would call evidence. 


Irish Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. THOMAS F. BURCHILL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. EPURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Sneaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Binghamton Sun 
March 18, concerning the St. Patrick’s 
Day speech delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Farley, chairman of the New 
York State Democratic Committee. The 
editorial follows: 

IRISH SPIRIT 

Probably no man in this land of the free 
is better qualified to speak on the record 
of the Irish in America than James A. Farley, 
former member of the President’s Cabinet 
and still a great power in the Democratic 
Party His St. Patrick’s Day address in St. 
Louis yesterday has a double significance. 
No finer tribute was paid that day to the 


could be said of the contribution Irish citi- 


zens everywhere have made to the cause of 
freedor 

This is a troubled hour for the Irish. They 
{ torn between two great loyalties. And 
these loyalties are outstanding among their 
much admired characteristics, since it is 
taken for granted that the first loyalty is 
here 


Mr. Fa truly stated that the Irish spirit 
has manifested itself in many ways to the 
gain of all who have come in contact with it. 
And no more characteristic manifestation of 
that spirit, he said, has been exhibited than 
a consuming urge to political independence, 
“a fierce and unyielding determination that 
no man or group of men or, indeed, any na- 
tion shall rule others to any greater degree 
than the moral law requires—in other words, 


beyond their consent, because the instinct 

of man leads him to consent to be ruled as 

far as the law of his nature makes necessary.” 
He said 


“Nowhere in geography or history will you 
find another people as blessed as the Irish 
with this almost miraculous combination of 
qualitic the instinct for good society, devo- 
tion to the Author of society, and hatred of 
oO} And there you have the secret 

s greatest paradox. Neither Rome, 


pression. 
of history 
which held her legions like a whip over Asia, 
Africa, and most of Europe, nor Britain, 
whose writ runs with the sun, ever subdued 
Ireland Britain, God knows, tried hard 
encugh, and even an Irishman must admit 
that the Saxon has few peers when it comes 
to persisting in an effort.” 

And that is as near as he came to touch- 
ing on the present problem in Ireland. He 
did, however, elaborate on the theme of lib- 
erty and good government which, he said, 
are not lost in sudden catacylsms. Only 
When the ground is soft, said the former 
Democratic national chairman, do political 


| 











cave-ins occur. “It’s the erosion and rotting 
of the ground that really do the damage. 
And the pity of it is that few are sensitive 
enough in eye or ear to perceive what is 
going on,” he added. 

Pointing to “a few plain symptoms” because 
they illustrate how well the men of Ireland 
are inoculated, Mr. Farley said: 

“One symptom is carelessness with the 
truth. Political adventurers are past mas- 
ters of the art of manipulating language so 
that the false that serves their purpose is 
presented to the people rather than the truth 
that does not s®rve them so well. It is not 
only a matter of direct falsehood, but of sup- 
pression of truth and the suggestion of the 
faise by adroit phrasing and implication. 

“I need to suggest no examples, for you hear 
that sort of thing in public affairs day in and 
day out. Now, manipulation of the truth is 
an art most easy to practice when the public 
mind has been prepared for it by a propa- 
ganda of confusion designed to create the im- 
pression that everything is relative anyway 
and no one can really know what the fact is. 
That kind of nonsense makes a good deal of 
headway with many soft-headed people. But 
not with the Irish. No one is kidding the 
Irish about what’s absolute and what's rela- 
tive and whether it’s possible to arrive at the 
truth or not. The Irish have been tried in 
the fire of centuries of warfare on truth and 
moral certainty, and they know such rub- 
bish for exactly what it is.” 

“Jim” Parley still yields a mighty influ- 
ence, and his words are going to sink in. No 
particular chart or diagram is needed to 
clarify what he had in mind; but if any 
clarification is needed, he may be expected 
to furnish it in subsequent addresses. 
Frankness and consistency are Irish qualities 
Mr. Farley possesses to a marked degree, 





A Tribute to Brumidi, Italian-American 
Artist and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
include herein a poem, “Yes; Brumidi 
Is Gone, But His Pictures Live On,” 
written by Horace C. Carlisle, of the 
Office of the Capitol Architect. I take 
this occasion also to pay a tribute to 
Constantino Brumidi, the subject of this 
poem. Brumidi, born in Rome, July 26, 
1805, attended the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Rome where he studied modeling un- 
der Thorwaldson and Canova and paint- 
ing under Baron Camuccini. He was 
commissioned to restore the Loggia of 
Rafael in the Vatican. He also served 
as a captain in the National Guards at 
Rome. As an officer he refused to order 
his troops to fire upon the people and 
in consequence was imprisoned for 14 
months after which he came to America 
in exile. This great Italian democrat 
adopted America as his country and 
spent 25 years of his life decorating the 
Capitol with frescoes and other mural 
paintings. His work extended from 1855 
to 1880. He combined in his art the 
finest artistic traditions of Italian mural 
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painting with the highest democratic 
traditions of America. Mr. Carlisle's 
poem follows: 


YES, BRUMIDI IS GONE, BUT HIS PICTURES LIVE ON 


Amongst the majestic, immortal productions 
In pictures, by Brumidi’s hand 
Adorning the Capitol, none in constructions 
Or beautiful sentiments stand 
Above those portrayed in the corridors, reach- 
ing 
Across it, upon the ground floor, 
From its northern entrances, justly beseech- 
ing 
That we love America more. 


Brumidi was master of natural hist’ry— 
Through pictures he, rather than words 
Described, in a manner that still is a myst’ry 

Profusely, the flowers and birds, 
And reptiles, and many of God's living crea- 
tures, 
In whom every scientist prides, 
Which elevates him amongst history's teach 
ers 
In whose hearts his mem’ry abides. 


The walls of those corridors, gleaming with 
glory, 
And ceilings of perfected hue 
Tell silently there, in pictures, the story 
Of Brumidi’s dream coming true. 
What we have achieved, and today are achiev- 
ing, 
And will yet achieve, he has told, 
In pictures, from which he'll continue re- 
ceiving 
Just praises by both young and old. 


Brumidi has painted the great occupations 
Of men, through the tools they employed 
By which they attained their deserv’d ex- 
pectations, 
Or whereby their foes they destroyed— 
These historic pictures nobody can question 
As true as the instinct of birds— 
Whole chapters of hist’ry they teach by sug- 
gestion, 
Through pictures, more welcome than 
words. 


He studied the acts passed by God's legisla- 
ture, 
And was versed in natural law— 
By instinct he followed the teachings of na- 
ture, 
As he, with prophetic eye, saw 
Far into the future, whose coming expanses 
In this way he loved to record— 
For our works are making us, as time ad- 
vances, 
A Nation whose God is the Lord. 


Through nature Brumidi beheld God in ac- 
tion— 
Her law he resolved to obey; 
But God's divine law shaped his every trans- 
action, 
And kept him from going astray; 
While Nature’s law guided him in his en- 
deavor 
To paint pictures on the stone walls 
Of yesterday—and of today and forever— 
To live until time’s curtain falls. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Flood Control Versus Navigation on 
Missouri River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, so far as 
I am personally concerned, and I am 
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ment of the people 
district when I say my only in- 
est in the deeper channel would be, 
it the deeper it is, the greater will be 
carrying capacity of the river to 
ter insure us against floods. So far 
transportation is concerned, in my es- 
tion it will make little difference 
ether the channel is knee deep or 9 
t deep. In this connection I wish to 
read part of an editorial by A. M. Piper 
f the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, of recent 
te, which I believe expresses the ma- 
rity opinion of the people in that sec- 
n of Iowa. I quote: 
e Nonpareil agrees with Western States 
( zressmen and Governors that channel 
pment should be excluded from Mis- 
River development plans 
vigation of the upper Missouri is a 


on 


voice the sent 


7 
1 
my 


de- 
a pipe dream that ought to be ban- 
i from consideration now and f 
» begin with, it is not needed. Our effi- 
t railroad systems can move all the heavy 
ht that this region has to transport, and 

é In addition we have a great network 
highways over which thousands of trucks 
all kinds of commodities, picking up 
ments at the place of production and 
vering same to consumers of local dis- 


utors. 


rever, 


Practically all the money spent to construct 


)-foot channel from Kansas City north 
iid be wasted. Fact is the money spent 
the present chanel has been wasted. The 


Government ought not to squander another 
lar on this absurd scheme 
Not enough freight will ever move up or 
n the river to justify even a fraction of 
» cost 


Mr. Speaker, may I add that the bil- 
ns of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
1t has been spent in the past to im- 
prove and develop our inland waterways 
has been a great benefit to the water car- 
rs who operate on the large rivers of 
the Nation. But the railroad carriers 
must keep up their own roadbeds and, in 
idition, must pay great sums in taxes, 
nd the truck carriers must pay a large 
cense to operate on our highways while 

» water carriers have been getting by 
almost scot free. Now, some may say, 
“Yes: but the rivers are Federal prop- 
erty and belong to all the people.” To 
that I would say that is true if they had 
been left in their original state, but when 
we take billions of dollars of the taxpay- 
ers’ money to build docks and to improve 
the waterways, those who use the water 
highways in competition to other com- 
mon carriers should pay a tax commen- 

irate with the taxes and charges levied 

rainst the competitors of the water car- 
riers. That is no more or less than pure 
and simple American justice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, and to 
make my position perfectly clear, I shall 
oppose this expenditure of $6,000,000 
for a 9-foot channel, for the reason that, 
in my studied judgment, the benefits, if 
there are any which will be derived, do 
not warrant this expenditure of public 
funds. And I feel very certain the flood 
waters of the Missouri River will be suf- 
ficiently, if not completely, harnessed 
after the over-all Missouri River Basin 
fiood-control program, now proposed by 
the Army engineers, has been completed, 
and I have no doubt but that the pro- 
posed program will, in due and proper 
ume, be adopted by Congress. Further- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


more, I shall vote against the passage of 
this whole bill, H. R. 3961, because it 
smells too much of “pork barrel” to suit 
me. 





Puerto Rican Labor Opposes Senate 
Bill 981 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 22, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the C. I. O. Latin Ameri- 
can Committee in opposition to those 
provisions of Senate bill 981 which divert 
Puerto Rico’s revenue from the sale of 
rum from the Puerto Rican treasury to 
that of the United States: 


Resolution to request from the Congress of 
the United States the disapproval of bill 
No. S. 981 that intends to deprive the island 
of Puerto Rico, through an ndment of 
the Internal Revenue Code, of the rum in- 
come revenue, which by virtue of existing 
legislation belongs to the people of Puerto 
Rico 
Whereas there is a bill before consideraticn 

of Congress, providing that 50 percent of the 

rum income revenue, collected on rums ex- 
ported from Puerto Rico, must be deposited 
in the United States Treasury, to be used by 

Congress, on Federal sponsored projects in 

Puerto Rico; and 
Whereas one of the most important of the 

basic problems of Puerto Rico is the problem 

of unemployment, and the several appropria- 
tions made by our Congress during the last 
few years for rehabilitation purposes in the 
island, had failed in accomplishing the solu- 
tion of this problem in a permanent way; and 

Whereas in accordance with the provisions 
of the Organic Act, Puerto Rico has never 
been included in the Federal Fiscal System, 
and the United States Government is not sup- 
posed to retain and use for Federal purposes 
any taxes levied upon imports and exports of 

Puerto Rican products; and 
Whereas any action of this kind, exercised 

either by the Government or the Congress of 

the United States, will amount to a confisca- 
tory act of revenues that as a result of previ- 
ous legislation belong to the Puerto Rican 
people and will be equivalent to taxation 
without representation, and a Violation 
the constitutional rights of due prccess of 
law; and 

Whereas the Government of Puerto Rico is 
using these funds for the development of its 
public welfare and social fustice program, and 
any action of this nature will interrupt the 
successful prosecution of this program and 
will deprive the Puerto Rican workers of its 
benefits; and 

Whereas it has been a firmly established 
policy of the Roosevelt administration to 
maintain a betterment of Inter-American re- 
lations based in hemispheric solidarity for 
the winning of the war; and 

Whereas the attitude of the Government of 
the United States toward the people of Puerto 

Rico has been a unanimous preoccupation 

of the Latin American countries, to the ex- 

tent that the policy followed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in respect to 

Puerto Rico is taken by the people of the 

Latin American countries as an index of the 
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policy to be followed in respe 
American people a 
Whereas the pecple of Puert« 


ct to th 


themselv« 











Rico have not 
attained yet complete power to h e tl ; 
affairs; and 

Whereas by ratifying the Treaty of Paris, 
the Congress of the United States acce; l 
the obligation to be the depository « 
political and economic p wer of Puerto R 
being the duty of Congress to give immedia 
and proper attention to all the ba t )- 
lems of the island of Puerto Rico be 
solved for the good of its peopk I 

Whereas an estimate of abo. 70 percent 
of the Federal appropriations for Puert tico 
are used mainly for military purposes of 
national defense, either in direct mili 
establishments, or in nearby sanitary <« - 
plementary ser s for the benefit e 
armed forces of the United States and its 
allies 

Now, through this projected legislation, 
it is the intention to take away moneys at 
belong to the people of Puerto Ri n prod- 
ucts produced by the Puerto Rica , 

It was the intention of the insula: v- 
ernment of Puerto Rico to appropriate these 
funds for strengthening the health nd 
means of the people, and now these funds 
are taken away for Federal project 
not respond to the immediate needs of the 
Puerto Rican people, ignoring tl » 
a primary care of the health and ( 
life of the Puerto Ricans, the will and in- 
telligence of these people will be strengthened 
This projected legislation tends to w 
the first line of defense, that is, the peopk 
a people that has proved in the b: tlefields 
of the world, by blood and fire erad 
faith in liberty and democracy Tl lack 
forces of reaction, fascism, and the fifth - 
umn operating in the Americas wil 
strengthened by this proposed Ie 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, To request from the ¢ ress of 
the United States, the disapproval of bill 
S. 981, as an act of political self respect, 


and as an act of justice to the Puerto Rican 


today fighting together with the peop ( 
the United Nations for the vict f den - 
racy, and the establishment of a better w d, 


based on the principles of the Atlantic Char- 





ter and of justice for the oppre sd pe e of 
the worl the only guarantee of le 
peace among the nations; be it fu 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all the affiliated bodies of the C. I. O 
in the United States, requesting from all the 
different unions a full mobilization of the 
respective memberships, in con ing t 
Congressmen in the most effective way, for 
the defeat of this discriminatory legislation 


against Puerto Rico and the vital interests 


of its workers; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Congress of the United State to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs of the S°n- 
ate and House of Representativ to t De- 
partment of State, to the Coordinat of 
Inter-American Affairs, to the D f 


the Interior, to the press, and to the Latin 
American Confederation of Work« 





Keystone Harbor Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE 
Wednesday, March 22 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. S& one of 
the projects included in the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors bill is that kno 
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of Washington. This project would pro- 
vide an adequate harbor at or near Key- 
stone, Island County, State of Washing- 
ton, which would serve to connect Fort 
Worden and the Olympic Peninsula with 
the highway leading from Fort Casey 
across Whidbey Island to the mainland. 
This project is approved by all the citi- 
zens of the State of Washington as it 
would provide a very vital link in the 
road transportation system in the Puget 
Sound area. This connecting link is of 
the greatest possible importance, both to 
the military defense of this area of Puget 
Sound and the future econom’ develop- 
ment of this area. 

To demonstrate the vital need of this 
project, I wish to state that with unun- 
imous voice all the trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and _ labor 
unions of the Puget Sound area have 
enthusiastically endorsed this project. 
It has received the support of the Puget 
Sound Regional Planning Commission, 
the Washington State Planning Coun- 
cil, and the National Resources Planning 
Board. 

The military necessity of this project 
is demonstrated by the fact that it has 
been approved by the district and na- 
tional offices of the United States engi- 
neers, War Department, and the com- 
manding general of the Puget Sound de- 
fense area. It has also been approved 
by the naval authorities of the Thir- 
teenth Naval District. 

I therefore wish to urge most strongly 
that Congress authorize this project in 
the omnibus river and harbor bill and 
that, furthermore, because of its mili- 
tary necessity, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee make funds available for the initi- 
ation of immediate construction on this 
project which is so vital to the defense 
of the Puget Sound area. 





F.E. P. C. Is Insurance at Low Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the President and the Bureau 
of the Budget have sent to the Congress a 
proposed budget for the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, asking for a 
total of $585,000. This sum will sup- 
port the Committee—F. E. P. C.—and the 
work it is doing to insure that every man 
and woman gets a chance to help pro- 
duce the materials we need to win this 
war. 

Incidentally, the committee has as 
great a value from the point of view of 
national morale. Every step we take to 
show all segments of our population that 
we are not hypocrites, that this is a 
nation of all the people, and that every 
Americen is wanted, helps to keep every- 
one enthusiastic for our war effort. Ev- 
erytime an employer says to a Negro, a 
Jew, or a Spanish-American that he can- 


| 





his religion, or his national background, 
millions of Americans have their faith in 
America shaken and other millions won- 
der whether this war is really serious. If 
it is, we cannot afford to turn down any- 
one who is wiliing, anxious, and ready to 
help. 

The purpose and program of the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice ap- 
pears to me constructive and essential, 
but even if Lhad any doubts, I would still 
consider it more profitable to support 
such a program than run the risk of our 
war effort losing the wholehearted sup- 
port or the full benefits of millions of 
loyal citizens. In a certain sense the 
fair employment policy expressed in 
Presidential Executive Order 9346 is 
nothing more than good insurance—pro- 
tecting our home fences, insuring against 
any attempted inroads on a united front, 
helping to insure the highest national 
morale. And the cost of this insurance 
is low. 

rhe budget of the Committee on Fair 
Practice is $585.000. If Tojo felt he could 
corrupt just 1,000 of our Negro citizens 
into saboteurs, he would gladly spend 10 
times that amount to enlist them in his 
cause. If Hitler dreamed he could turn 
our 3,000,000 Spanish-Americans of the 
Southwest against this Nation he would 
spend not half a million but many mil- 
lions to do his dirty work. What a pit- 
tance, therefore, is $585,000 if it is used 
to strengthen democracy and to demon- 
strate to substantial segments of our 
people that they have a stake in this 
country. 

Indeed, $585,000 means that every 
American will be investing less than one- 
half of 1 cent—forty-five one-hundredths 


| of a penny—in this experiment in hu- 


man relations and democracy. And who 
would say that the experiment is not 
even worth the trial? I think it is worth 
it, and I think, like the quality of mercy, 
it will bless and benefit both those who 
sponsor the experiment and those for 
whom it is intended. Our merest imagi- 
nation can easily tell how much more 
expensive it might be if our so-called 
minority groups—racial, religious, and 
so on—were not fighting on our side, 
united to defeat Hitlerism. 





Laundry Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REIMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


THE LAUNDRY BOARD OF TRADE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 21, 1944, 
Mr. WALTER THOMPSON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. THOMPSON: The O. P. A. Re- 
gional Office in New York has issued an order 
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the Keystone Harbor project in the State | not do a job, only because of his race, or 









granting price increases to the Philadelphta 
laundries. 

On behalf of our committee I wish to take 
this occasion to go on reccrd as expressi 
our appreciation of the prompt and ener- 
getic manner in which the New York and 
Philadelphia staffs completed the processin 
of our applications and issued the order. 

The War Labor Board issued their decision 
on December 14. Final information from the 
individual laundries as to the exact cost of 
the wage increase reached the Philadelphia 
O. P. A. office during the week of December 
29, and the price increases were publicly an- 
nounced January 7 to be effective January 
10. This prompt action, we believe, deserveg 
the recognition that is here expressed. 

Very truly yours, 
CHANTRY W. Davis, 
Secretary. 





Do You Want To Work for Your Board 
and Clothes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, to judge 
from the stream of letters being received 
by the Members of Congress from many 
sections of the country advocating tech- 
nocracy, it is apparent that many 
thoughtless people fail to appreciate the 
blessings they enjoy under our form of 
government or understand the longing 
of people in foreign lands to come to 
America and share the blessing of good 
government that is the birthright of 
every United States citizen. 

In answer to one of these critics there 
is inserted herewith a letter from a tech- 
nocrat and my reply: 


Sat Lake City, UTAH 
Representative COMPTON I. WHITE, 

+ House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir. In answer to a letter that 
I wrote you some time ago I received a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record which had 
technocracy’s total conscription program in 
it. It also had received the coup ce grace of 
Washington cess-pool politics. Across the 
top was written, Do you want to work for 
your board and clothes? This is a direct 
sneer and double-cross of those 12,000,000 
American boys that have been stripped of the 
privilege to chisel their fellow Americans 
which politics still enjoys. 

About 97 percent of Americans never had 
anyway near the food and clothes that the) 
could consume. Total conscription would be 
a rise in the standard of livin; to these peo- 
ple, plus the elimination of the functional 
incompetent in our Congress. 

Politicians can do only two things—that 
is tax their fellow Americans and then spend 
the money keeping themselves in office. The 
great American “sucker” has been trimmed 
so many times for his golder fleece that he 
has turned out to be a Mexican hairless. The 
social winds are again b!owing in the Moun- 
tain States. One billion four hundred mil- 
lion pounds of wood surplus; mines, steel 
mills, ammunition plants closed, with the 
cattle and agricultural industries losing 


money. Yes, Mr. Senator, board and clothes 
will look pretty good to the people of Idaho 
and Utah by the time this year rolls around 
to an end. 
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We, the people, are interested tn getting 
the war over, and it doesn’t matter if we are 
fed and clothed a little poorly, as we have 
always managed to get along on a half- 
empty stomach and thread-bare clothes, 
while our wizards of Washington voted 
themselves more salary or retirement bene- 
fits. About one more year of political bung- 
ling and the people will retire all politicians 
permanently. 

Total conscription was endorsed by the Nez 
Perce, Idaho, Grange and many of the local 
unions so my friends have told me. Uncle 
Sam is the largest and most reliable pay- 
master on tis continent, therefore, we all 
want on his pay roll the same as you Mr. 
Senator. Can you blame us after reviewing 
the surrounding circumstances that Idaho 
and Utah are faced with? 

Sincerely yours, ‘ 
T. E. Patrison 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washtngton, D. C., March 21, 1944. 
Mr. T. E. PaTTIson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Deak Mr. PATTISON: Answering your un- 
dated letter recently received, it is interest- 
ing to have an expression of your views as 
deduced from your consideration of the pro- 
posal for universal conscription made by the 
supporters of technocracy. 

If the effect of human experience in experi- 
menting with the several forms of govern- 
ment that have been tried in the past, and 
the hardship and misery that has been en- 
dured by humanity as a result of the failure 
of these forms of government to vouchsafe 
to man the blessing he sought to achieve is 
lost on you—then your lack of perception is 
to be regretted. All the benefits you and the 
Technocrats seek to bestow on the American 
people were the portion of the Russian people 
under the regime of the Bolsheviki—com- 
monly called communism—collective farm- 
ing and industry, socialized family relations— 
with its trail of hunger, destitution, slavery, 
and death—with the difference that the Rus- 
sians had never known or enjoyed the civil- 
izing influence of good government, a birth- 
right the American people can lose by experi- 
menting with technocracy and its dictators 

America is a good place—and has a good 
government. Russia may be a better place, 
and have a better government in your estima- 
tion. Russia is a vast country rich in re- 

urces, backward in development, thinly 
populated, and strongly governed by condi- 
tions that doubtless fit in with your ideals. 
It may be that the solution of your problem, 
and the vindication of your ideals of govern- 
ment, would be effected by a transfer from 
our misgoverned country to this land of vast 
resources, ideal principles of civilization, and 
strong government control. If you decide to 
make the experiment, it will be very interest- 
ing to compare notes with you after a pro- 
Ionged experience in testing the form of gov- 
ernment you now propose for this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 








The Pacific Theater of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
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| how our Government has conducted the 


war in the Pacific, delivered by my friend 
and colleague from New Mexico [Mr. 
FERNANDEZ] over radio station KFUN, 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., last Sunday, March 
19, at a public service program series 
known as Your Public Representative 
Speaks, in which the Governor, the 
Senators, and the Members of Congress 
from New Mexico participate in rotation, 
providing them an opportunity to make 
regular reports to their constituents. 
The address follows: 


Fellow citizens, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity of speaking to you on this pro- 
gram. My time is limited, of course, and I 
shall speak only on one subject—one on 
which New Mexico is peculiarly interested— 
the Government's conduct with respect to the 
Pacific theater of war 

When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, Ger- 
many and Italy immediately declared war 
on the United States. That meant we were 
suddenly at war with three powerful nations, 
the most dangerous of which, immediately 
and in the long run, was Germany 

At that moment Germany was the strong- 
est and most powerful nation on the face of 
the earth. She stood poised at the gates of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Stalingrad. The 
Ukraine had been conquered, and the Ger- 
mans were within reach of the Caucasus 

On the British front Germany and Italy 
were closing in on the Suez Canal. The fall 
of Suez was confidently expected by them. 
That would effectively close the Mediter- 
ranean to the world, cut the British in two, 
and would make possible a pincer movement 
between Germany and Japan that would 
result in their joining hands across India 

Pearl Harbor was only one more piece in 
the Nazi pattern of war which Hitler had 
said would determine the destiny of Ger- 
many for the next 1,000 years. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan together formed the Axis, 
but Germany supplied the guiding spirit— 
the brains and the strategy. Germany’s su- 
preme moment to round out her master race 
theory of world domination had arrived, and 
Germany chose the time and place for Ja- 
pan’s contribution 

The Pearl Harbor move in that design was 
simple 

Get Japan to strike by stealth at Pearl 
Harbor, and the angry, impulsive Americans 
would send their ritifully inedequate fleet 
racing to the Pacific, and to death and de- 
struction. So Hitler thought. That would 
relieve the archenemy in the Atlantic. 

Get Japan to strike at Singapore—bastion 
of British power—and Britain would be 
forced by its people to do likewise. So Hitler 
thought. 

Had we so acted, Germany's purpose to close 
the Suez Canal and strike through the Near 
East to join hands with Japan across India 
and Burma would have been consummated. 

But Germany miscalculated once again the 
character and capacity of a free people to 
think and act in time of peril and distress. 

On the day of Pearl Harbor we had a total 
of 1,157 combat planes. Of those, 526 were 
strategically located to meet possible attack 
on the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Within a few hours that number had been 
reduced to 176 

I have no figures as to the British, but 
you will remember that the powerful British 
battleships, Prince of Wales and Repulse, 
were in the area, and withih 3 days they 
lay at the bottom of the sea—sent there 
because the Japanese had airpower and the 
Allies had not. 

With death and destruction raining from 
the air, the American and Filipino soldiers 
fought for months, anxiously scanning the 
skies for help that never came. They did 
not know it had been destroyed at Pearl 
Harbor. Their valor can only be matched 


I 
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by the suffering and patient fortitude of 
their fathers, mothers, and wives at home 
these many months 
While the battle raged in the Philippines, 
and we listened with grief to the repor 
the natural impulse of a people under such 
circumstances would have been to demand 


ts, 


that the ships and soldiers, and the few 
planes we had, be dispatched immediately 
to that front over 6,000 miles away That 
is what Hitler counted on. Our people 
knew better. They knew that without tre- 
mendous air and sea forces of the kind 


needed under the situation created by the 
treachery of the Japs, it would be murder 
for our boys—Ssuicide without the least hope 
of reaching the objective. We would deci- 
mate our forces and make more distant the 
day of liberation 

Be it said to the credit of our American 
people that they did not behave as Hitler 
thought and planned that they would. It is 
not the first time that American democracy 
has demonstrated its capacity for discern- 
ment and restraint 

What forces we did have, we did not shelve 

Within 30 days after Pearl Harbor a con- 
tingent of our soldiers landed in Ireland 
Within $0 days another contingent was land- 
ed there. Trucks, tanks, guns continued to 
flow to England and Russia, contrary to Ger- 
many'’s expectations, and much to her dis- 
may. Our military chiefs announced to the 
world that Americans and British would pro- 
ceed to defeat Germany first. The weary de- 
fenders of Europe were heartened, morale 
heid—their efforts were redouhled. Germany 
did not close the Suez Canal. Instead, she 
and Italy were thrown out of the Mediter- 
ranean 

Realizing her error, Germany forsook her 
Japanese ally and co-conspirator, and ha 
been engaged ever since trying to save her 
own self. By grabbing at the throat of the 
German aggressor close at hand, we kept that 
enemy from assisting Japan until we could 
reach for its throat. 

As the days and weeks stretched into 
months, and as our power grew and began to 
be felt in north Africa and elsewhere in 
Europe, very naturally the Americ people 
in the Congress, in the press, and on the 
street, showed signs of impatience in regard 
to the Pacific, and many were the grief-strick- 
en citizens who angrily concluded that their 
demands for greater help to MacArthur were 
being ignored and unheeded 

The fact is that those demands 
proper and understandable, were not only 
heeded but anticipated from the very incep- 
tion of the war 


perfect \ 


Strategy with respect to the Pacific 
not been neglected or ignored. It was fully 
determined as to every detail by conference 
participated in by our military chief But 


its details and its operation had been con- 
cealed for obvious reasons. That important 
strategy, we were told, would be revealed by 
guns in action and thus only 

It could not be told then, but it can be 
told now, that our G vernment set ab 
immediately to build and transport » the 
Pacific a naval and air 
that at the appointed time it could strike 
“from north, from the south, from the east 
and from the west,” in pincer movements o! 
our own, designed to overwhelm and defeat 
the Japanese on such broad fronts that tl 
could never tell where it would strike next 
So carefully was the secret guarded, that few 
Listen to tne 


armada f 


realized what was going o1 

words of the late Raymond Clapper, o of 
the best-informed reporters in Washington, 
when, on last January, he went to Australia 


“IT have already visited,” he said, “some of 
the Pacific and have seen acres of supplies 
Even the first quick glance shows that prepa- 
rations for the Pacific war are far more ad- 
vanced than I had realized. Certainly our 
forces in the Pacific are not being starved. 
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On the contrary, there has been a long period | 
of building up.” 
While the war in Russia and Europe and 
our part in it has been dramatized daily, 
many of our good citizens wondered, and 
wept, at what they thought was heartless in- 
tion in the Pacific. But when the deeds of 
ition come to be recorded by history, 
. the secret gigantic work of America in the 
Pacific will stand out above and beyond the 
battles of Europe in magnitude of achieve- 
mer 
A fleet such as the 
built, equipped, 


; _N 
ii avi 


world has never seen 

transported and made 

dy for concerted while we carried 

ding fight from the cold Aleutians On 

the north to Guadalcanal, thousands of miles 
outn 


> appointe 


action, 
on a hol 


d time, on Janu ary 
irmada began to speak through its ; guns aa 
Janes and bombers. It will continue to 

eath and destruction until Japan is 
onquered. On January 23, the Marshall 
ands, 2.400 miles from Pearl Harbor, were 
eached by 2,000,000 tons of ships. Subse- 
quent events proved that the offensive had 
egun—an offensive on a waterfront more 
han twice as long as the Russian front 

Over on the Burma end, American, 
ind Chinese land are on the 
with 2,000 Japs killed at the first ons 
and more on the run. 

On February 16 the biggest force of air- 
craft cari ever assembled, guarded by 
destroyers, cruisers, and battleships, launched 
an attack on Truk and left 200 planes burn- 
ing and sent 19 Japanese ships to the bottom. 
It was here, in their most important base, 
that the Japanese were caught completely by 
surprise and their planes burned on the 
ground. The Chiefs of Staff of the Japanese 
Imrerial Army and Navy were fired. 

In a period of a few weeks attack after 
attack in widely separated groups of islands 
have been made hundreds and thousands of 
miles apart—in the Admiralty Islands, at 
Kavieng, and north on the Marianas, and at 
Paramushiro, north of Tokyo. Last Sunday 
the press reported that one-half million Japa- 
nese have been killed in the Pacific up to 
date. MacArthur reports 72,000 Japs now 
isolated at Rabaul, Kavieng, and New Guinea, 
and destined to defeat or starvation. It is 
important to note that it will not be neces- 
sary to take every island on the way. Many 
will be bypassed, their supply line cut, and 
the Japanese left to starve or surrender. 

Germany has not been licked yet, but 
Admiral Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific, has made it plain that the war against 
Japan need not wait the outcome in Europe. 
“The war in Europe,” he said a month ago, 
“is another war.” 

The fact of the matter is, that, notwith- 
standing what your Government has said in 
the past for the benefit and enlightenment of 
the enemy, we have fought and ill continue 
to fight vigorously the two wars at the same 
time. When two enemies attack, you do not 
grapple with one and permit the other to 
Stab you in the back. 
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Office of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement was taken from the 
annual report of Butler Bros., for the 
year ended December 30, 1943, issued to | 


its stockholders over the name of its | 


president, Thomas B. Freeman. 

This company is a Chicago business 
house, doing a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness totaling $121,000,000, with opera- 
tions extending throughout the Nation. 

Said Mr. Freeman, its president: 

In general, price advances at all distribu- 
tion levels have been slow and gradual, and 
they have not approached World War No. 1 
proportions. We believe that the Office of 
Price Administration has made a genuine 
contribution to the Nation’s economy. 


Such a statemerit coming from one of 
our Nation’s business leaders and made 
to his 16,000 stockholders is an expres- 
sion of the growing appreciation on the 
part of business of the great service be- 
ing rendered to the Nation by th2 Office 
of Price Administration. It deserves the 
attention of the Congress. 


Plight of Mint Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters from Prof. 
Paul M. Harmen, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, and Mr. N. P. Beebe, president of 
the Essential Growers of Michigan, con- 
cerning the threatened extinction of the 
American peppermint industry. 

These letters tell a sorry story of how 
the Washington bureaucrats have set out 
to utterly destroy an entire industry— 
an industry which is the lifeblood of hun- 
dreds of farmers in northern Indiana and 
Michigan. I call them to the attention 
of every Member of Congress who is in- 
terested in preserving a sound economy 
for the American farmer: 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
East Lansing, March 18, 1944. 
The Honorable GrEo. W. GILLIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Griure: I am enclosing herewith 
a letter from Mr. N. P. Beebe, together with a 
resolution. Mr. Beebe planned to write this 
letter to you several weeks ago but, unfor- 
tunately, his illness prevented it. 

I wish to add a word regarding this matter 
of governmental regulation of the pepper- 
mint oil industry. I have just completed a 
series of all-day muck meetings in 17 of the 
muck counties of the State, in the course of 
which I have contacted a large number of 
mint growers. The question which has been 
asked me time after time, has been, “Shall I 
cut my acreage of mint or do you think the 
O. P. A. still may give us a fair deal?” 

You are probably aware of the fact that 
Indiana and Michigan together produce 
about 80 percent of the Nation’s supply of 
mint oil. This oil is an essential crop and 
large quantities of it have been purchased 
in the form of gum and candy for the armed 
forces, and as oil for lend-lease export. The 
extremely wet conditions of last spring re- 
sulted in a very weedy condition of many 
fields, so that large areas were entirely aban- 
doned or now have such a poor stand of mint 
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roots that the growers must plant new fields 
if they are to continue to maintain thei 

acreage. They will not go to this additiona! 
expense if there is to be no future in pro- 
ducing the crop. Because of the unfavor- 
able weather conditions, most of the growers 
produced their mint oil at a considerab 

loss. If the O. P. A. will not make any ad- 
justment in ceiling for such a disastrous sea- 
son as 1943, what can the mint growers ho; 

for in the future? 

The large manufacturing consumers of 
mint oil have recognized the seriousness of 
the situation and have met with the O P.A 
in Washington and have urged a $7 ceili: 
for the 1943 oil. They were given sufficien: 
incouragement by the O. P. A. so that they 
advised the growers, when the oil was re- 
leased for sale on January 1, that they ho! 
their oil until the ceiling is raised. The 
consumers have agreed to pay this hig! 
price, and not to increase the price of the 
products, in order to insure a sufficient acre. 
age of mint in 1944. 

In a month's time, the mint growers should 
be setting out new fields. Right now th: 


| -should be ordering ample fertilizer for th: 


fields, repairs for their mint stills, and oth: 
machinery. Instead they are disgusted a1 
discoureged, and have been attending m) 
meetings for the purpose of deciding « 
whether they should substitute other cro; 
or seed their land down. At present th 
can see, in the unrestricted importation 
Brazilian oil, nothing but ruination for t! 
United States mint industry and aid to t 
enemy. They all feel that the imported oi 
either came from Japan originally or w 
produced by Japanese in Brazil, with the 
same ultimate result. 

Thanking you for any assistance jou can 
give this group of farmers, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Paut M. HARMEN, 
Professor of Soil Science 


ESSENTIAL OIL GROWERS OF MICHIGAN, 
March 18, 1944 
Hon. Geo. W. GILLIig, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Giuie: At a meeting of the Es- 
sential Oil Growers of Michigan, held at East 
Lansing February 4, which was attended by 
representatives from all the principal mint 
districts of Michigan, th accompanying res- 
olution was adopted. 

This resolution was adopted on account of 
the following orders issued by the O. P. A 
and W. F. A.: 

I. O. P. A. issued an order August 14, 1942 
establishing a ceiling price of $5.50 on pep- 
permint and $3.50 on spearmint to the dealer 
This ceiling did not work out satisfactorily 
to the dealer because the growers sold thei: 
crop direct to the consumer. 

II. A letter was sent out by O. P. A. July 14 
1943, stating a proposed price of $5 on pep- 
permint and $3 on spearmint and asking for 
suggestions. In reply to this letter, the di- 
rectors of the Essential Oil Growers of Michi- 
gan met at East Lansing and adopted resolu- 
tions protesting against this price and asking 
for a price of $7.50 for peppermint and $§& pe: 
pound for spearmint, and forwarded same to 
the O. P. A. in Washington. Further, we sent 
a committee to Washington who met with the 
O. P. A. and presented figures showing the 
cost of production, but accomplished nothing 
They preferred to use the parity rule estab- 
lished by some theorist in Washington which 
does not take into consideration the higher 
cost of everything entering into production, 
and especially higher wages and the ineffi- 
ciency of labor. 

III. Order No. 81, September 23, 1943, from 
W. F. A., freezing peppermint and spearmint 
oils. By this order the crops were placed un- 
der the supervision of a director appointed 
by W. F. A., with authority to delegate his 
powers to any person employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, also to give manufac- 














turers a right to use a certain percent of the 
mount of oil they used in 1941. Under this 
order the growers were not allowed to sell any 
portion of their crop without a permit. This 
order has worked a hardship and an injustice 
on the growers. They have been compelled 
to put the expense of crop 
in 1943 income and to sel] the crop in 1944 

IV. Order No. 472, September 24, estab- 
lished the prices to the grower of $5.50 per 
pound on peppermint and 83.50 on spearmint 

1d placed the ceilings 50 cents per pound 
higher to the dealers. 
V. Amendment No 


growing the 


1, effective November 1, 


1943, revoking order of September 23, 1943, 
and permitting consumer to use quantities 
higher than limitations contained in original 
order. 


VI. Order, January 1, 
amount different manufacturers can use 
Provided how they could get relief, i. e., by 
petitioning the Director, but giving the Di- 
rector absolute and final power to make the 
decision 

VII. January 28, 1944, consumers ordered 
to file inventory of oil on hand. 

Now we find that thousands of pounds of 
menthol, dementholized oil, and natural 
peppermint oil are available from Brazil. 
This is being offered in lots up to 100,000 
pounds. The Drug Reporter, a drug paper 
published in New York, in a recent article 
estimates that Brazil will have a million 
pounds of peppermint oil which is equal to 
the yearly average in the United States for 
the last 10 years. It is reported that this oil 
is being admitted duty free by virtue of the 
power delegated to the President to remove 
the duty. We claim that it is impossible for 
Brazil to increase its production in a few 
years to the above amount and we believe 
that a large portion of said oil was produced 
in Japan and was brought into Brazil through 
certain South American countries and then 
sold duty free to importers in the United 
States. 

We, the Essential Oil Growers of Michigan, 
request a duty of at least $2 per pound. Un- 
less we have protection, the essential oil 
growers of the United States, who have in- 
vested large sums of money in land and 
equipment, are ruined. 

At the present ceiling price established by 
the V7. F. A—namely, $5.50 on peppermint 
and $3.50 on spearmint—many growers will 
have to discontinue the growing of essential 
oils. At a respresentative meeting of Essen- 
tial Oil Growers of Michigan held February 4, 
1944, 96.9 percent declared that they would 
decrease their acreage or entirely discontinue 
the production of peppermint and spearmint 
oll, provided the O. P. A. and W. F. A. did not 
raise the ceiling price. 

Anything you can do to protect the essen- 
tial oil growers and dealers in the United 
States by securing a higher duty and higher 
ceiling price will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


1944, set forth the 


N. P. BEEBE, 
President. 

Whereas certain governmental agencies of 
this Nation, and especially the O. P. A. and 
W. F. A. branches, have failed to recognize 
the war essentiality of peppermint oil as a 
crop; and 

Whereas the activities of these agencies 
have tended to discourage the production of 
this crop in this Nation, and have encour- 
aged its production in foreign countries and 
the importation of competitive foreign oils, 
to the threatened complete destruction of 
the peppermint industry in the United States 
of America; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Essential Oil Grow- 
ers of Michigan, assembled at Michigan State 
College at Bast Lansing this fourth day of 
February, 1944, do hereby protest against 
this continued discrimination against the 
United States peppermint industry by the 
O. P. A. and W. F. A. branches of the Gov- 
ernment by their enforcement of lower-than- 
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cost-of-production ceilings, and that we urge 
the placing of tarifis against the importation 
of peppermint oil which will guarantee to 
the United States producer at least as much 
net return as would be received by the for- 
eign producer competing with the American 
mint grower; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Congress of 
the United States for such assistance as will 
insure the life of the United States pepper- 
mint industry, and that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the several Senators 
and Representatives who represent the mint- 
producing States. 





The National Defense Requires the An- 
nexation of the Mandated Japanese 
Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesduy, March 2?, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I offer for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a most 
timely editorial which appeared within 
the week of March 13, 1944, in the Sacra- 
mento Bee, the Fresno Bee, and the Mo- 
desto Bee, central California newspapers 
of widespread circulation under the title 
or caption of “Pacific Islands Should Be 
America’s for Keeps.” 

As these islands are of tremendous 
strategic value in the defense of our 
country, a failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of their annexation and to govern 
ourselves accordingly would be folly, in- 
deed, a folly that might well be the cause 
of a third world war, a contemplation 
too tragic for adequate description. 

The editorial to which I have just re- 
ferred is the following: 


FACIFIC ISLANDS SHOULD BE AMERICA’S FOR KEEPS 


Edward Stettinius, Acting Secretary of 
State, shortly will go to London for a series 
of conferences with British and Russian For- 
eign Office officials respecting vital nonmili- 
tary aspects of the war. 

One of the subjects almost sure to be dis- 
cussed is the Allied policy with respect to 
post-war Germany, upon which to date no 
general agreement has been reached. 

Another of particular interest to Americans 
on the west coast is the ultimate disposition 
of the Pacific islands already taken by Ameri- 
can forces or later to be occupied in the drive 
toward the Philippines and China. 

Twice in the past American diplomats failed 
dismally to assess these Pacific islands at their 
true value. 

After the Spanish-American War, when the 
United States took the Philippines from 
Spain, most of these atolls also could have 
become the property of Uncle Sam. Instead, 
they were left under Spanish sovereignty and 
Spain thereafter ceded them to Germany. 

The ball was muffed for the second time 
after World War No. 1, when, with American 
approval and consent, the mandate was given 
to Japan, under the pledge that none of them 
was to be fortified. 

Americans generally were naive enough to 
believe then this pledge would be kept. We 
have been educated differently now, but at 
what a cost! 

In his message to Congress on September 
17, 1943, President Roosevelt said: 
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“Japan will never again have authority over 
the islands mandated to her by the League of 


Nations.’ 

If not Japan, who? 

Is there any other answer than the United 
States? 

That is not “power politics” or a “new 


American imperialism,” as some pacifists al- 
ready are saying, but plain common sense 

In a post-war period of air power, thei 
permanent possession is vital to the future 
security of America and also to the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Pacific. They consti- 
tute a life line to the Philippines and to China 
and a bulwark against any aggressive moves 
which future Japanese war lords might con- 
template 


Had they thus been developed in the 20 


years after 1919 the probabilities are there 
would have been no aggression by Japan in 
the Orient. 


The disposition of these isla therefore, 
is a matter on which our diplomats should 
take a stand just as strong as has Russia 
regarding her western boundary 

They are or soon will be in America’s pos- 
session 

Let us keep them that way 


nds 


a 


Lawyers on the Staff of the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Louis E. MILLER in the course 
of his Lincoln Day address, reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, page A804, 
said: 

One agency of this New Deal octopus, the 
O. P. A., boasts a proud pay roll listing over 
2,700 lawyers while a similar organization in 
England after which the Washington plan was 
largely copied gets along with only 10 attor- 
neys 


On February 23, 1944, Congressman 
GAVIN made a similar statement which 
appears in the REcorp of that date on 
page 1973. 

Actually there are not now and never 
have been 2,700 lawyers employed by the 
Office of Price Administration. The fact 
is that as of the end of 1943 there were 
1,360 lawyers on the O. P. A. staff, 1,340 
less than the total claimed by Congress- 
man Mitter. Of these 1,360 lawyers, 297 
serve the national office of O. P. A., and 
the remaining 1,062 the 9 regional of- 
fices, 106 district offices, and more than 
300 defense rental areas. They handle 
all legal work on price, rent, and ration- 
ing regulations, including drafting, inter- 
pretations—amounting to 150,000 per 
month—adjustments, litigation in the 
Emergency Court of Appeals, and all en- 
forcement activities. 

The statement with reference to Eng- 
land and its 10 attorneys is wholly mis- 
leading. In England there are 10 aitor- 
neys in the Ministry of Food. However, 
there are 4 other agencies in En: id 
which handle price and rationing. 





These 
are the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Supply, the Ministry of Health, and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. We do not 
have the number of attorneys employed 
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in these other agencies but it should be 
noted that the figure of 10 used by Con- 
gressman MILLer applies only to the main 
office of 1 of the 5 agencies having 
to do with price tontrol, rationing, and 
rent in England. This does not include 
a very large number of attorneys em- 






























































of Food, as well as those of the other 
agencies, 
In the absence of precise figures on 


of the 5 different agencies which com- 
pare with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, certain points should be noted: 
In the first place, British industry is 
relatively compact, closely integrated, 
and uniform; secondly, British wartime 
controls are much tighter and much 
more direct than those in this country. 
Thus virtually all food in England is 
purchased by the Government and dis- 
tributed under its direct control; cloth- 
ing is regulated through a high degree 
of standardization and there is no gas- 
oline for nonoccupational purposes. All 
of this enormously simplifies the formu- 
lation, administration, and enforcement 
of regulations. Add to this fact that 
England’s population is less than one- 
third that of the United States, while 
the ‘area of the United States is more 
than 32 times that of England. 

It is also worth noting that the Min- 
istry of Food in England in 1942 handled 
33,811 enforcement proceedings through 
attorneys not on the pay rolls of the 
Ministry of Food but specifically re- 
tained for each particular case in ac- 
cordance with British custom. If we 
assume that each case required only 8 
hours for complete handling, the full- 
time service of 108 attorneys would be 
required. 

Thus, putting aside the wholly differ- 
ent legal background in England, the 
O. P. A. legal staff is certainly not at 
all out of line with British experience. 





Protecting the Interests of Fighting 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
amplify and supplement my speech on 
the floor of this House 2 days ago, March 
20, with reference to my support of the 
American Legion's “bill of rights” for 
American veterans of World War No. 2 
and their dependents. 

As you will recall at that time I urged 
Members of the House to take proper 
steps at the earliest possible moment to 
enact the proper legislation into law, sub- 
ject, of course, to complete and open 
hearings so that the interests of all cate- 
gories of service men and women are 
fully protected, and premised on the basic 
principles of the Legion’s “bill of rights.” 





numbers of attorneys employed in each | 


| 


ployed in the field offices of the Ministry | 
| welfare and interests of every man and 








| paired “for.” 
| SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS (JANUARY 6, 


| servicemen’s dependents. 
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At this time I want to remind my col- 
leagues of the fact that since I have 
been privileged to represent the Twen- 
ty-first Congressional District of Illi- 
nois, beginning on January 3, 1941, and 
continuing up to the present time, I 
have actively supported all equitable 
legislation providing not only for the 


woman who has worn or who is wearing 
the uniform of the armed services of the 
United States, but also for their families 
and dependents as well I am glad to 
observe that even before the American | 
Legioni’s “bill of rights” was introduced 
in both the Senate and the House; that 
the membership of both bodies had al- 
ready passed a series of bills of this na- 
ture, and they are now accepted laws of 
the United States. 
So that the Members of this House 
can be more fully advised, I recently re- 


quested the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress to pre- 
pare a compilation of legislation of this 
nature considered and approved by the 
Seventy-seventh Congress and also the 
Seventy-eighth Congress extending over 
a period from January 3, 1941, long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, up to and including | 
the present time. 

I am pleased to include herein the 
aforesaid compilation, together with my 
voting record with reference thereto, to 
demonstrate to you and also to the good 
citizens of the Twenty-first Illinois Con- 
gressional District of Illinois my whole- 
hearted support of all equitable legisla- 
tion of a national character relating to 
American veterans, Man and woman 
alike. 

The compilation, made on the basis 
of the official transcripis of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the Seventy- 
seventh and Seventy-eighth Congresses, 
follows: 


VoTING Record oF HON. EvAN HOWELL, REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR THE TWENTY- 
FIRST ILLINOIS District (CHRISTIAN, Macovu- 
PIN, MONTGOMERY, AND SANGAMON COUN- 
TIES) 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS (JANUARY 3, 1941- 

DECEMBER 29, 1942) 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (to raise 
pay of enlisted men of sixth grade from $48 
to $54, and those in seventh grade from $42 to 


$50). Mr. HoweELt’s vote, “yea.” 
On passage. Mr. HowWELL’s vote, “yea.” 
On conference report with instructions 


that the House insist on base pay of $50 per 
month. Mr. Howe's vote, “yea.” 

On conference report with instructions on 
provisions for certain retired officers. Mr. 
HoOwWELL’s vote, paired “for.” 

On conference report. Mr. Howe u's vote, 


1943, 
TO PRESENT TIME) 


Liberalization of family allowances for 
Mr. HowEL’s vote, 
“yea.” 

Mustering-out pay ($100 for veterans of 
less than 60 days; $200 for veterans serving in 


| excess of 60 days in continental United States; 


$300 for overseas veterans). Congressman 


| HOWELL was recorded in favor of this bill by 


means of a general pair, since he was absent 
from Washington when it was called up on 
January 19, 1944, inasmuch as he was a mem- 
ber of the House and Senate special commit- 
tee accompanying the remains cf the late 
William H. Wheat, Representative in Con- 


pension. 
‘yea.” 


veterans. 


wives of enlisted men. 












| gress from Champaign, Ill., who died Janu- 
ary 16. 


On agreeing to conference report. Mr 


Howe's vote, “yea.” 


Increasing monthly rate of compensation or 
Final passage. Mr. HOWELL’s vote, 


Increasing rate of pensions of World War 
Mr. HowE u's vote, “yea.” 
Emergency maternity and infant care for 
Mr. HoOWELL’s vot 
‘yea.” 

ES 


If the Democratic Process Is To Be Pre- 


served, the Constitution Should Be 
Amended To Vindicate the Principle of 
Majority Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CF 


KON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many of our fellow Americans 
who are beginning to believe as a con- 
sequence of the frequent vetoes of leg- 
islation which has been regularly en- 
acted by substantial majorities by the 
representatives of the people, vetoes 
which, in effect, give the Chief Executive 
a greater voting power in the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government of which 
he is not a Member than is possessed 
by one iess than two-thirds of its mem- 
bership, this coupled with the frequently 
repeated efforts of the Chief Executive 
to avoid the plain mandates of the Con- 
stitution relating to the ratification of 
treaties by two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate by arbitrarily renaming 
our international compacts “Executive 
Agreements” and treating them as some- 
thing different than treaties, this, as 
his apologists assert, to prevent a minor- 
ity control in that Chamber, that the 
Constitution will have to be amended if 
the democratic process is to be vindi- 
cated. 

An amendment which will grant to the 
Representatives of the people in the na- 
tional legislature the right to reenact 
legislation by a simple majority vote 
after a Presidential veto has been an- 
nounced, and an amendment which will 
authorize the ratification of treaties by 
a majority vote of the Members of both 
Houses of the Congress, rather than by 
the votes of more than two-thirds of 
Members of the Senate alone, as the 
Constitution now provides, seems to be 
the answer to the problem which now 
grows so rapidly in stature. 

As one of the greatest and most pro- 
found thinkers of our Western States, 
the Honorable Chester H. Rowell, editor 
in chief of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
a newspaper of widespread circulation, 
has recently expressed himself in respect 
to one of these subjects in a recent edi- 
torial of unusual excellence, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the membership 
that it may be spread upon the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD as a part of 
my instant remarks, 





ry ae /! 


_ 





The editorial to which I have just 
referred is the following: 

BIINORITY POWER TO JAM TREATIES IN SENATE 
(By Chester Rowell) 

In a recent work on The American Senate 
and World Peace, Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, of 
Northwestern University—as befits his pro- 
fession—goes also into the technical law and 
mathematics of it. Even on these techni- 
calities, he outlines some very practical situa- 
tions, as well as some novel suggestions for 
meeting them. 

The unique position of our Senate rests 
(1) on the fact that representation of the 
States in the Senate, regardless of popula- 
tion, is equal, and that this is the only pro- 
vision in the Constitution that cannot be 
amended even by the processes ctherwise pro- 
vided therein; (2) that the Senate alone, and 
not Congress, shares with the President sole 
authority over foreign relations; and (3) that 
the Constitution itself requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senators present (provided thcy 
are a quorum) to ratify a treaty. 

The first of these provisions, for the equal 
votes of small and large States, is, of course, 
beyond remedy, since it is the only un- 
amendable clause in the Constitution, but 
the others could be met, some by changes in 
the rules or customs of the Senate itself and 
others by constitutional amendments in the 
regular way. 

Since the required vote is two-thirds of 
the Members present, if a quorum, and a 
quorum at a minimum is 49 of the 96 Sen- 
ators, ratification would require 33 of these 
49, representing 164 States, while it could 
be defeated by 17, representing 8% States. 

In the most extreme instance, of the nega- 
tive votes coming from the 9 smallest States 
and the affirmative ones from the 16 largest, 
those for the treaty would represent 88,646,- 
234 people, while the opposition would repre- 
sent 3,584,511. Nevada, with 110,248 popula- 
tion, has the same vote as New York with 
13,479,142. Thus the largest State with its 
2 votes has the same population as the 18 
smallest, with their 36. Or, in the whole 
Senate, the votes representing one-twelfth 
of the people could block the will, in foreign 
relations, of those representing eleven- 
twelfths. 

Of course it never goes quite to this mathe- 
matically possible limit. But under the Sen- 
ate rules of seniority and of unlimited de- 
bate, it can and often does happen that a 
very few Senators, from relatively minor 
States, block or defeat the most important 
international policies. 

And, Senators being very human and jeal- 
ous of their personal privileges, the motives 
for this opposing minority can be of the 
most various, including sometimes the pet- 
tiest. This did happen, in the defeat of the 
League of Nations and of the World Court, 
as Professor Colegrove points out in detail, 
to which I, as a personal observer at the time, 
could add many more, On the other hand, 
motives equally personal and petty influenced 
the virtually unopposed action of the Senate 
in authorizing, even without a treaty, Amer- 
ican membership in the International Labor 
Office. All this is a tale which would re- 
quire volumes, instead of a paragraph. But 
the cost of it is now unlimited billions and 
nobody can yet guess how many American 
lives. 

The rule of seniority, by which the official 
leaderships in the Senate are held, some- 
times by its most grossly incompetent or un- 
worthy members, and the fact that there are 
such members, could only be cured by a re- 
form in the intelligence and character of 
senatorial action, and of less localism and 
more responsibility by the people in choosing 
them. Neither of these is now in sight, 
though there are indications of waking up, 
toward more adult reactions. 

The objection to proposing other changes 
by constitutional amendments has been the 
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cation of an amendment by the States 
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assumption that there would be neither the 
time nor the votes to do it now, and that 


unless done now it would be too late to meet 


the present emergency and might obstruct 
doing it in any other way by starting a de- 
laying debate on irrelevancies. 

To this Professor Colegrove replies that 
the movement among the people is already 
so strong, and it is having so much effect 


even on Senators who are hearing from home, 
that the necessary 


votes might be had even 


within a few This, obviously, is 


months. 


debatable. 


But if the votes in Congress could be had, 
there is a little-realized way to speed ratifi- 
Con- 
gress has the authority to provide that the 
ratification be either by the legislatures or by 
specially elected conventions. It never 
been tried, and therefore never decided, that 
Congress, in prescribing the convention 
method, could a!so determine the date on 
which these conventions should be chosen, 
and also the time at which they should meet 
and within which they must cast their votes. 
The professor thinks this couid be done. 

In that event, future amendments to the 
Constitution could be proposed, submitted, 
and ratified within a year or less 

All of which, if correct. may prove very 
important. The present tendency is to side- 
step treaties by submitting joint resolutions 
by the two Houses instead. So long as a 
Senate minority obstructs, this may be the 
nly way. But it is not the best way. 


has 





An Old Friend Talks Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Bill Cunningham, from the Boston Her- 
ald of March 7, 1944: 


AN OLD FRIEND TALKS POLITICS 
(By Bill Cunningham) 


New York, March 6.—Your correspondent 
mentally chewed his nails. The dinner had 
been good. The panatellas had the rich, 
nutty flavor of fine old sherry. It had been a 
shirt-sleeve job of three gentlemen dining 
through benefit of room service in a suite on 
the sixteenth floor of that city-under-one- 
rocf known as the Waldorf-Astoria, and now 
the greatest first baseman they ever had up 
around Haverstraw, N. Y., had strolled in and 
was talking with machine-gun vigor about 
life and times and politics and the war. 

They knew him up around Haverstraw as 
“Stretch” Farley, for, with his 6 feet 3 inches 
he could go after the high ones and, no mat- 
ter how wild the third baseman might be, 
Stretch could save him if the throw came 
within 7 feet of the pillow. The world knows 
him, however, as the Honorable James A. 
Farley, and although old friends still call him 
Stretch, the new ones call him General, a 
hold-over from the days when he was Post- 
master General. 


Your correspondent chewed his nails be- 
cause, while the General talked freely, and 


even historically, about the New Deal that he 
had helped create, its figures, its present, and 
its future, as he sees it, annotating it with 
quotations and observations of leaders he's 
talked with, and is talking with constantly, 
in all parts of the country, it was “all in th 
room,” which is to say, off the record. 
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GENERAL S NAME NEVER LOWER THAN THIRO 






From the standpoint of a reporter, that's 
the curse of Job, but it’s the canny character- 
istic of most of these tlemen around whom 
the lightning of Presidential nominati eve 
theoretically plays. I don't think Mr. Far 
figures himself entirely out of it. Not from 
anything he said, but just from comn n- 





formation, coupled with the fact that, in all 
split-off movements such as the Woodring 
wedge, Farley’s name is never | 1 i 
third, in the anti-fourth-term D 
nominational possibilities. Unl 

I gathered, too, that the gentleman l 
wasn't shocked by the mention of himself as 
a candidate even for the Vice Preside r 
I told him how a Wellesley pclice officer 
reading me a lecture one midnight for driv- 
ing a little too eagerly on the way home i 


a speech, f 


ell to discussing politics. I ex- 
plained that 

elf t 

f t 


the gendarme 
himself as to his personal politics, but that 
he did say that, in his opinion, a hard ticket 
to whip would be MacArthur for President 
and Jim Farley for Vice President 
“MacArthur to run the war,” I quoted the 
constable as explaining, ‘ 
dle the politic 
The general 
say a word 


onds’ 


didn’t comm 


and Farley to han- 


didn't 
There were only 
silence, ! iversation rolled 
along without any reference to the Wellesley 
nomination 
consent, 


change expression nor 


a couple of sec- 
and the cor 


Silence, as the saw has it, means 
I always heard. 

The general is officially on record concern- 
ing the coming campaign He was against 
the third term and he's still against it That 
means he’s against the fourth. He has stated 
publicly, and he stated again in that room, 
that he’s against any man being President 
more than two terms. He has stated publicl 
however, that he will not bolt the party. He 
is against the fourth term evidently and will 
do all he can to block it. If he fails, how- 
ever, and Mr. Roosevelt is renominated, he 
will vote for his party's choice. 

He didn't say that latter within my hear- 
ing, but that’s the common understanding 
Furthermore, that’s the sort of politician the 
General is. In politics that’s supposed to he 
“a right guy.” 

FAVORITE DISSIPATION, LEMON ICE CREAM 

Probably there is not a finer physical spect- 
men in the political scene, nor one in closer 
persona! touch with political thought in all 
sections. Most of the major statesmen are 
droopy-looking jobs, with sagged 
stubby dewlaps, and narrowing shoulders. 
Farley is 6 feet 3 and as straight as a pine. 
He related that he and former Gov. (and 
former Democratic nomination candidate) Al 
Smith had just been swapping yarns in a 
mid-town Turkish bath, and he said at the 
conclusion of the performance, as he trod on 
the scales and tipped the indicator at exactly 
214. His face was as pink and as free from 
lines as a baby's. His eyes were clear and 
blue and his teeth as white as a toothpaste 
ad's. He neither smokes nor drinks, but 
go a fragment of language occasionally thet 
would unstick the wig of your maiden Aunt 





bellis 


Minnie. His favorite dissipation is lemon ice 
cream. 

Farley was possibly the greatest politician 
the Washington scene ever has know! He 


brought to the business the personal t 


However he did it, nobody in the nev 
business ever knew, but all even an cb e 
newspaperman had to do was to mention Jim 
Farley in friendly or complimentary fas : 
end, in surprisingly short order, a letter ; 
from the great man calling the scribe by his 
first name, thanking him warmly, and Clos- 
ing, “Yours, Jim.’ 

He was probably the greatest sender of 
Christmas cards the world ever I know 
Each Christmas more than 275,000 peopie re- 
ceived his personal card expertly engraved 


in his own handwriting that not ev 


could tell the engravilg from the 
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Friends come and go, men die and new fig- 
ures replace them, but Farley today probably 
has a vastly larger list of people who consider 
themselves his personal friends than any 
other man in America. Furthermore he Keeps 
his contacts and is’ constantly making new 
ones. The story is that he left Washington 
“without a dime,” meaning that he was 
strictly honest. But now he has a big job 
heading the foreign business of the Coca-Cola 
Co. And he works at it. In fact, he was in 
Boston yesterday, and may still be there, in 
connection with it. 





TRAVELS ENCOMPASS WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Because of his job he steadily travels all 
over the United States, and all over the West- 
ern Hemisphere, as to the matter of that, but 
in the United States part of it he can’t avoid, 


and doesn’t try to avoid, meeting former 
friends and new political personalities 
Recently he talked with California’s Warren 
in Sacramento, for instance. Shortly before 
that, on his way into and out of Mexico on 
Coca-Cola business, he dropped into Uvalde, 
rex., for a visit with former Vice President 


John Nance Garner. With all this new in- 
formation and his recent Washington back- 
ground, his lifetime in politics and his per- 
sonal knowledge of all concerned, he comes 
about as close to being able to utter a guess 
as any American living. 

Here in the Waldorf, in the presence of 
two of his business associates and myself, 
one of those newspaper men who've received 
the famous “Yours, Jim” letters and who 
therefore rates as “a personal friend,” he told 
where he thought the fight would be, the 
strengths and the weaknesses of all con- 
cerned. 

He made one considered statement, which, 
properly featured in this story, would move 
it automatically out to page 1, and another 
which just might cause it to lead the paper, 
depending on what the boys are doing over 


Berlin at the moment, or even maybe despite | 


what they're doing. 

But to a dealer in news it was the same as 
a flea-bitten and slavering hound trying to 
get at a fat bone plainly seen through a fence, 
but definitely and finally barred 
fence 
book, but maybe I can cheat enough to give 
you a hint. He thinks the fourth term is no 
cinch. 





Joint Resolution of the Vermont Legis- 
lature Endorsing the Provisions of 


H. R. 4719 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding as an extension of remarks a 
joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Vermont endorsing the 
provisions of H. R. 4719 designed to 
amend the Flood Control Act: 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress a measure designed to recapture 
for the States certain rights, privileges, and 
prerogatives that by right belong to them; 
and 

Whereas H. R. 4719, introduced in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress by the Representa- 
tive from Vermont, the Honorable CHARLES 
A. PLUMLEY, has as its objective the amend- 


by said | 
Off the record is off the record in this | 








ment of Federal flood-control law so that 
such a result may be accomplished; and 

Whereas this measure, if enacted, would 
reestablish the right of an individual State 
to have a dominant voice in the construction 
of flood-control projects within its borders: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved vy the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Vermont not only hereby en- 
dorses wholeheartedly the principles em- 
bodied in this particular legislation but, as 
well, urge the legislative bodies of Vermont's 
sister States to take similar action; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is instructed to send copies 
of this resolution to Vermont's congressional 
delegation, to the presiding officers of the 
legislatures and to the attorneys general of 
our sister States. 





Administration of Fair Labor Standards 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN 'sHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted me I 
wish to insert the following: 

On December 14, 1943, I placed in the 
REcorD a letter from a department store, 
calling attention to efforts of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor to bring such stores under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

During the holiday recess, I received 
the following letter from the Adminis- 
trator of the Division, Mr. L. Metcalfe 
Walling. In all fairness it should also 
be made a matter of record: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, WAGE AND HOUR AND 
PuBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1943. 
Hon. Frances P. Botton, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: I have noted in your 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
December 14, 1943, a letter from a department 
store in Cleveland. The letter says that a 
representative of the Division advised this 
store that its manufacture of candy for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce brought it under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Also, 
the letter expresses the opinion that the Divi- 
sion is starting a drive to apply the act to 
retailers in general. 

I can categorically state that no such drive 
has been undertaken or is contemplated by 
the Division. As you may know, the Adminis- 
trator has no power under the act to exclude 
or include employees from the benefits con- 
tained therein. This function can only be 
performed by courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion. One exemption which was placed in 
the act by Congress is that contained in sec- 
tion 13 (a) (2) which provides an exemption 
from the wage-and-hour provisions of the 
statute for any employee engaged in any 
retail or service establishment the greater 
part of whose selling ar servicing is in intra- 
state commerce The Division has always 
interpreted this exemption as being applicable 
to retail stores whether they be large or small. 
However, the courts have uniformly held that 
manufacturing activities are not within the 
scope of this exemption. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 















It appears to me that the letter from which 
you quote is almost identical with other 
letters which have been written by the Fam- 
ous Barr Co. stores to other Senators and 
Congressmen in States where the company 
chain operates. This matter arose out of a 
complaint filed against the St. Louis unit of 
the chain which alleged that the company was 
engaged in the manufacture and shipment in 
interstate commerce of candy and that the 
employees involved were not being com- 
pensated in accordance with the requirements 
of the wage-and-hour law. Although the 
representatives of the firm advised our in- 
spector that they would be mcst happy if the 
entire establishment could be held to be sub- 
ject to the wage-and-hour law since it would 
solve the wage-stabilization difficulties which 
the firm at that time had and would enable 
the firm to distribute money to certain em- 
ployees for which it had not yet received the 
necessary approval from the War Labcr Board, 
our inspector advised the company that such 
a ruling was not possible under the Wages and 
Hours Act and that without doubt most of 
the employees of the store would be within 
the retail exemption of the act. 

Only a preliminary inspection of the candy 
manufacturing aspect of the company’s busi- 
ness was made, with no objection being raised 
by the company, and when the company re- 
quested that completion of the inspection 
be postponed until the first week in January 
while the company was involved in other 
matters our St. Louls office agreed to the 
request. 

My St. Louis representative is alleged to 
have told the company that regardless of the 
intention of Congress it was my present in- 
tention wherever possible to bring retailing 
under the act and that certain stores were 
being selected for test cases for the purpose 
of assembling sufficient evidence to establish 
coverage of retail establishments. I want 
to state eategorically that I have no such 
purpose in mind. If any such statement 
has been made by an employee of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, it 
is unwarranted and does not represent my 
views. 

I recognize, of course, that Congress ex- 
empted from coverage of the act retall ac- 
tivities and this position was taken by our 
representative in St. Louis with the company. 
I think it is equally clear, however, that 
Congress did not intend to exempt employees 
who are engaged in manufacturing goods 
which are shipped outside the State merely 
because they happen to be employed by a 
retailer who also operates a store in which 
sales are made to individual customers. 

It might also be well for me to point out 
that the section 13 (a) (2) exemption for 
retail establishments exempts employees in 
such establishments only from the wage and 
hour provisions of the act. As you Know, 
the act contains provisions prohibiting the 
shipment or delivery in interstate commerce 

f goods produced in or about an establish- 
ment in which oppressive child labor has 
been employed. The prohibition against the 
employment of child labor would apply to 
any establishment, including any retail es- 
tablishment, if goods are produced in or 
about the establishment for shipment or 
delivery in interstate commerce. 

I have been advised by our Cleveland office 
that no inspection has been made of the 
Cleveland Famous Barr Store so that this 
statement in the letter to you is erroneous. 
In view of the erroneous impression which 
has been unintentionally created by you 
through the insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the letter from the Cleveland de- 
partment store which so distorts my position, 
I should appreciate it if you would place 
this comment also in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that my position may not be mis- 
understood. 

In the meantime, if I can get any further 
information for you or you wish any further 











clarification of my position, I shall be only 
too happy to provide it for you. 
icerely yours, 

L. MeTCALFE WALLING, 


Administrator. 
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Red Tape Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 
OF GEORGIA 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 

to extend my remarks in the 

RecorpD, I include the following article by 

Alfred F. Flynn, from the Wall Street 

Journal of March 9, 1944: 

Red TAPE RerormM—O. P. A. Cuts PENCIL 
WoRK FoR BUSINESS, ABANDONS 296 REPORTS 
AND FoRMS—ForM A’s 20 Paces SHRINK TO 
4—16 Pacrs or INSTRUCTION BECOME SINGLE 
SHEET—DnrR. S. B. SELLS PLOTS CHANGES 

(By Alfred F. Flynn) 

INGTON.—Moaning and of 

businessmen over the number and complex- 

ity of O. P. A. reports and forms is reported 
growing fainter 

Pain-killer Chester Bowles, the agency's 
Administrator, has spurred his Statistical 
Standards Division to unprecedented heights 


IN THE 


} x 
eave 
pT 





cr rroaning 
‘SH proaning 


of simplicity. Under increasing impetus, it 
has entirely eliminated within the past 12 





months 171 reports and 32 forms once re- 
quired under price regulations and 70 reports 
and 23 forms once demanded under ration 
rules. Surviving paper work is losing weight. 

Example 1: Form A, used by firms to make 
annual financial reports to O. P. A., has been 
drastically revised. The new model occupies 
4 pages instead of 20; accompanying instruc- 
tions are contained on a single sheet rather 
than in a 16-page booklet: reading time of 
form and instructions is 16 minutes instead 
of 72. The new report will save the Govern- 
ment 9,350 pounds of paper for every 20,000 
copies printed. It will save the businessmen 
who must mail it back to Washington $5,000 
per 20,0000 copies in postage. And form B, 


for interim financial reporting, has been 
revised similarly. These documents gather 


basic information used in establishing and 
altering price ceilings and in testing their 
effects on industry. 


TIRE CERTIFICATES COMBINED 


Example 2: The emergency certificate for 
new tires or tubes has been consolidated 


from four forms, each for a specific purpose, 
into one brief ail-purpose form. The new 
forms are printed in “gangs” to permit con- 
tinuous typing of certificates with one in- 
sertion of carbon paper. Clerical operations 
are haived and 132,000 pounds of paper wil 
be saved yearly. 

Man behind the scenes in O. P. A.’s small 
revolution is youthful Dr. S. B. Sells (he pre- 
fers to be called Mister), formerly of the 
Columbia University faculty, an inveterate 
pipe smoker and a paragon of efficiency. He 
has at hand a calendar revised hourly, to 
which he can turn at any minute of the day 
and see what reporting form each of his draft- 
ing experts and specialists is revising. They 
have a big job ahead of them yet. Com- 
plaints still come in, though many are con- 
sidered hangovers from a more aggravating 
era. Most O. P. A. forms were instituted 
when the agency was dominated by what 
legislators called juvenile lawyers 

The experts are guided by two manuals 
prepared by Mr. Sells. One, entitled “Criteria 
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for Review of Public Reporting Forms and 
Surveys,” deals with a multitude of ways not 
to irritate the populace. It specifies sim- 
plicity of wording—nontechnical, nonlegal. 
It outlines the science of timing (surveys 
are not to be conducted during holiday peri- 
ods or rush seasons) Queries should be 
attuned to the accounting systems which 
companies use. Questions should be spe- 
cific—Dr. Sells submits evidence that 57 
different meanings can attach to price, so 
the word should be modified. 
EYE APPEAL SOUGHT 

other manual is tl Forms 

ardization Manual,” \ s the 
science of style in desigr Eye 
appeal is deemed necessary; colors are fre- 


quently used in achieving it 


Currently O. P. A. uses a total of 144 f 
in carrying out price regulations. Of these, 





however, only 26 are regularly required of 
businessmen and individuals. The rest are 
known as single appeal or request for 
approval forms; they are for the use of in- 
dividuals or firms seeking relief from the 
general rules of the agency. 

Under rationing regulations 82 forms are 
used. Of these, 29 are registration id re- 
port forms while the remainder are applica- 
tions for new or supplementary rations 

Rent control calls for 31 forms of a 
Of these, 7 are registration, 5 ar 
enforcement and the remainder f« 
ing relief 

A Nation as large as the United States is 
hound to require a certain number of varia- 


tions, it is contended. For instance, O. P. A. 


can scarcely overlook men who do business in 


Spanish, along the Mexican border. They 
get forms printed in Spanish 
Here are other simplifications of which 


O. P. A. boasts: 

Application for clearance statement for 
auto registrations: 2 forms reduced to 1; 
four parts reduced to two; 33 applicant en- 
tries down to 14; 21 local board entries cut 
to 17; one-third the paper required 

Consumer application for rubber boots and 
work shoes: 22 applicant entries reduced to 
14; 22 employer entries down to 15 

Application for supplemental gasoline ra- 
tion: 50 percent saving in paper 

Application for fuel oil: Reduced from 4 
parts to 2; from 72 entries by the public to 
33; 50 percent saving in paper. 

Registration report by handlers of sugar 
processed foods and meat: Combination of 
three reports into one, 





Stephen Raushenbush 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 20, of this week, I addressed 
the House in reference to the rivers and 
harbors bill. In my remarks, which ap- 
peared on page 2769 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day, I alluded to Mr. 
Stephen Raushenbush, an employee in 
the Power Division of the Department of 
thé Interior. 

It appears that information furnished 
me as to Mr. Raushenbush’s age, as it 
referred to his draft status, was incor- 
rect. He has written me a letter giving 
the facts as to his age and I am willing 
to accept his statement. From this letter 








it will appear that he 
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I regret th 
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sent that his letter be 
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of 


10t 


} 


+ 


draft 


to and therefore 
to his draft 
In justi 


unanimous con- 


ce to 


o1 my 


remarks. I would not Knowingly do an 
injustice to anyone. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman 
There was no objectio1 
The letter referred to is as foll 
MARCH 44 
present Georce A. Di 
Hie O eb ding 
Washing ». ¢ 
Dear Sir: You commente me - 
day on the floor Col I realize that 
I am fair me on the inte et of s . 
thing I wrote in 1926 I have i i that I 
Was desc f h I did t shar 
and present everything I have ' ten 
d e Sl! ‘ T n : ipp rt i y ten 
You evider prefer n t cce I bi 
instead to il r t mt -d now « 
a + + ¢ ; ws 1‘ +} a cribir 
Howe\ 2 e never bDe€ ( led drat 
codger | é d I hope you t ky 
l I iggestk t l ( ign Oo 
I e the f Vv g fa 
I am now 47 year ad 101 
I was born on May 12, 1896. I 1 i enou 
for sé¢ ‘ 1 the last I v ‘ i. and 
had a 2 VE S OV ea er 1 t 
A. E. F 
No draft board has « f ‘ 
ing n i S Wi far I W It 
my unders pe ver 45 
years of age t e draf 
Incidentally f me I we 
oO work for tl fact probalt 
would have ituation if I 
had heen 37 At the time 
I began work f he N¢ ember 6, 1942) 
I was 46 years and 6 montl ld 
I issioned in the Navy, but 
was S¢ as a part of the Civilia 
Tect attached t he Office of 
the LV 
I feel rather proud of wh I was able to 
do there, having been told by my superiors 
that I had a right to feel praud. I felt I 
was doing something for the countr I re- 
turned from the Navy assign: ent when it 
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was completed 
It takes all the satisfact 


to 


an 


RecorpD as part of a draft-dodging 


have the wh 
d to 


le 


the readers 


thing 


of 


Since the inference ab 
was so unfair, and I am 
would you feel that it was 
to amend your remarks f 
Recorp, and also to call 
House to this mistake both 


ag 


tre 


le 


e and the interpreta 
ym it? 
I should apprecia 
t on your part 
Sincerely your 
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from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for March 19, 1944: 


DUGGAN LOGICAL CHOICE 


Current indications are that I. W. Duggan, 
Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, will be appointed Governor when 
the incumbent, Dr. George Black, resigns to 
take a place overseas with the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Duggan is the logical choice and 
his appointment would be heartening, help- 
ful, and agreeable to a vast majority Of the 
individuals and organizations concerned with 
agriculture. Mr. Duggan has had long and 
successful experience with the needs and 
problems of American agriculture. Formerly 
® member of the faculty of Mississippi State 
College, and until early this year director of 
the southern division of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration, Mr. Duggan is 
fully aware of the farm scene. In addition 
to that, he has proved himself capable of co- 
operation in friendly, constructive ways, and 
the manner of what he has accomplished has 
largely increased the value of it. He has won 
the right to advancement and is qualified to 
render service commensurate with the im- 
portance of the position for which he appears 
slated 


a 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission given to me, I am in- 
serting herewith in the Recorp a letter 
I have recently received from Joseph L. 
Moreau, who is manager of the Hop 
Creek Farms at Holmdel, Monmouth 
County, N. J, 

Mr. Moreau is in charge of a large herd 
of pedigreed Hereford cattle, is a man of 
considerable experience and very much 
alive to the problems facing his industry 
and farmers generally. Mr. Moreau is a 
modest man and it was with reluctance 
that he gave me permission to have his 
letter published in the REcorD, but it con- 
tains so much real common sense and so 
many practical suggestions that it 
seemed hardly fair to keep it to myself. 

I hope those who read his letter may 
benefit by it. 

Hop Creek Farms, 
Holmdel, N. J., March 14, 1944, 
JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: * * * Not too 
many farmers really canceled fertilizer and 
seed orders for the coming spring, but they 
did cancel immediate deliveries of these goods 
until they knew more how they stand on the 
labor situation; and the consequences will be 
if they are not quite certain of enough experi- 
enced labor to handle the equipment for put- 
ting in these crops this spring, there will be, 
without any doubt, several cancelations. 

Most farmers are broadminded enough to 
go along with our national service heads in 
most of their drafting policies, but there 
must be some real keymen left on the farms 
to accomplish any worth-while crops and 
very essential crops. The sooner some of the 


Hon 








higher-ups conceive the idea that any old 
man, girls, women, young boys, etc., cannot 
do a large part of farming, the better, as they 
are only kidding themselves. 

It is very true the above-mentioned can 
help out to a great degree in the harvesting 
of some crops, but they are very little help 
in the spring work of putting in most crops. 
No one knows these facts better than the 
real dirt farmer. 

I will outline my own experience last year, 
1943: 

My son, now 24 years old, is my keyman; 
it is his job to run all of the more important 
pieces of machinery and keep watch over the 
other help in my absence, which is occasion- 
ally very necessary. Last year I lost another 
real good man who was able to handle and 
manage jobs of seeding, etc., and do it in the 
right way. In this man’s place I had to hire 
aman about 26 years old, a big strong, willing 
worker, but very lacking in gray matter, has 
the mentality of about a 10- or 11-year-old 
boy. I had two more just like him, not one 
of the three are able to take a tractor and 
plow and do the right kind of work. Con- 
sequently, instead of putting in our full 
acreage of soybeans and corn, we were forced 
to put in less and we did not get the things 
dcne right and on time for lack of efficient 
labor. Many times our tractors, when they 
should have all been working, one or two of 
the three were idle because we had no one 
capable of operating-them the right way. 

‘There its no sense of a farmer buying a lot 
of seed and fertilizer and piling it up in a 
building if there is no way of getting it in 
the ground at the proper time and in the 
proper manner, as otherwise it spells failure. 

I very well know that in wartimes it is 
absolutely necessary for drafting ef some 
farm labor, rationing of many commodities, 
etc., but this following may sound very 
strange to many; to manage close to 900 
acres of farm land and get the work done 
in normal times in the right manner is no 
small task, but when one has to get it done 
with mostly trash labor, and spend about 
one-third of one’s time (my time) running 
up and down the roads to ration boards, 
draft boards, and many many more details 
which are just a mess of unnecessary red 
tape, it is rather disgusting. 

Most farmers are in the same position as 
I am these days. We do not know just what 
to do for the best, but we do know that we 
cannot do the impossible. 

These foregoing facts are not only local 
conditions but universal. Although we are 
hit very hard now in this immediate vicin- 
ity due to the facts of our nearness to the 
new cantonment (Earle, N. J.); 3 weeks ago 
an advertisement for “500 laborers wanted 
at Earle immediately.” If a farmer had to 
match their prices for labor he would be 
licked before he got started, but that is 
what we are up against locally. 

Personally, I feel if Uncle Sam went into 
many of these unnecessary offices and took 
out these unnecessary red tape alphabetical 
orders, using the office forces of these to 
better advantage, it would really be common 
sense; it would also help out on the paper 
shortage. 

Fortunately, I honestly believe that our 
nearby draft boards are of sound-thinking 
men and understand the situation as is, but 
their superiors need to be a little more con- 
siderate and not too hasty in their decisions 
on more farm help for the good of the cause. 

If I were not too pressed for time I would 
have used the typewriter. Hoping you can 
make sense from this hurried, so-called letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Jos. L. Morgav. 

P. S.—In your letter you ask regarding the 
poultry feed situation. The poultry feed 
situation is about in the same shape as the 
dairy feeds, etc. This section could use to 
very good advantage more and better feeds. 
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The lack of concentrates is where the feed 
troubles lie. Personally, our beef cattle are 
far from normal from lack of essential con- 
centrates. But on the whole, I think the 
feed situation is some better than a while 
back. 

MorREAv., 





Independence of Small Nations 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent attempt to interfere with the sov- 
ereignty and autonomous status of Eire 
by economic sanctions and other forms 
of intimidation has served conspicuously 
to bring into the focus of our American 
public opinion grave fhreats against 
other small nations that characterize 
present diplomatic and military policies 
of some of our allies in this fateful hour. 

Is it surprising, therefor2, that our 
American people should be questioning 
developments in Europe and asking what 
the outcome will be of the obvious move- 
ments to destroy the independence of 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Fin- 
land, and lay the ground work for ulti- 
mate physical reduction and control of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, France, 
Italy, and other free nations of Europe as 
well as to deny the reestablishment of 
the Jewish homeland in Palestine? 

Is it surprising that our people should 
demand complete answer to this situa- 
tion? The aggressions I refer to are be- 
ing executed or threatened by a power 
that is allied with one phase, though not 
the other, of our present war effort. 
They are made possible in part by Ameri- 
can arms, tanks, planes, and supplies in 
voluminous quantities which we have 
poured in a steady, unbroken stream into 
that country at fabulous expense to the 
American taxpayer, sacrifice to American 
consumers and to our own war on the 
Japs, and considerable loss of American 
life. 

Thus we have the ironical paradox, 
never intended by our people, of Ameri- 
can instruments of warfare—weapons, 
food, and materials of every kind and 
description—actually being used in mak- 
ing possible aggression against friendly, 
weaker nations which until the advent 
of Hitler were free and independent. 

That is not all. These nations are 
being, or, we have every good reason to 
believe, will be, communized and their 
population rendered subject to Marxian 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Accord- 
ing to recent dispatches, communistic 
riots and demonstrations, promoted by 
radicals, are already occurring, even in 
southern Italy, which is presently occu- 
pied by our American forces and gov- 
erned, so far as this Congress knows, by 
American military government. 

There are the indisputable facts. But 
they constitute a serious challenge to 
the national interests of America. The 











not only to approve or tolerate these 
policies of aggression and revolutionary 
socialistic infiltration, but also to furnish 
the material means by which many tra- 
ditionally free peoples are being, and 
will be, overrun, communized, and sub- 
jugated—thcir basic rights to self-deter- 
mination obliterated and destroyed. Is 
it any wonder that the American people 
should demand clarification of our war 
objectives? 

In the past, this Congress has voted 
lend-lease assistance because we were 
informed and believed that our Ameri- 
can resources would be used against our 
common enemies. It is now clear that 
these resources are also used, and will be 
used in the future, to conquer and ulti- 
mately enslave within the communistic 
dictator system many free nations and 
many friendly independent peoples to 
whom communism is most objectionable. 


Has not the time arrived therefore, 
when in our own self-interest, not to 


speak of our own high American ideals, 
we must use sound, American common 
eense and restrict further lend-lease 
assistance to nations that are engaged in 
invading the territorial integrity and 
violating the political independence of 
the small weak nations of Europe. 





A Veto Won’t Help Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH M. PRATT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Friday, March 17, edition of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

# VETO WON'T HELP SOLDIERS 


President Roosevelt has correctly stated 
that the crux of the soldier vote issue is 
whether more or fewer servicemen could vote 
under the new law just passed by Congress. 

it is to help him decide that point that he 
has asked the Governors whether or not the 
proposed Federal ballot will be declared ac- 
ceptable by their respective States 

Veto or approval of the bill will depend 
largely, presumably, on the conclusion 
reached by Mr. Roosevelt on this issue. It is 
a sensible way to test the value of the meas- 
ure. If fewer men will be able to vote under 
its provisions than without them its enact- 
ment would be an idle move. 

But if the bill’s provisions are examined 
fairly and disinterestedly, without any of the 
partisan prejudice that has beclouded the 
question in Congress for weeks past, there 
will be found much in the measure’s favor. 

It is not perfect by any means. It is a 
compromise and reflects the weaknesses of 
give-and-take. But to say that it is worse 
tha. no law at all is to take an extreme and 
unjustifiable position, a surly dog-in-the- 
manger attitude that is indefensible 

Without any new rules, soldier voting 
would return to the wholly unsatisfactory 
terms of the 1942 law, with its legally ques- 
tionable provisions that might result in all 
corts of litigation, delaying the count and 
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tion in the midst of war. The small number 
of servicemen who have cast absentee ballots 
in past elections is the best testimonial to 
the need for a new law. 

This compromise bill represents an attempt 
to bring together two opposing points of view. 
One side had originally advocated a Federal 
ballot for all servicemen, under the wholly 
partisan supervision of a Government-named 
Commission, and with the utterly 
ignored. Its proposal was one-sided and un- 
democratic. It would have stressed the two 
top places on the Federal ticket, deprived the 
soldiers of the chance to vote for State and 
local officials, opened the way to fraudulent 
manipulation, and directly countered the 
States’ constitutional authority 

Those on the opposite side of the political 
fence, on the other hand, projected a bill 
that would have bypassed the Federal ballot 
and dumped the whole problem on the States’ 
laps, without Government assistance. 

The bill as finally adopted recognizes the 
rights of the States. But it permits use of 
the Federal ballots for overseas men who are 
citizens of States that have accepted that 
ballot and who have not received their own 
State ballots within a specified time 

By bowing to the States’ authority in elec- 
tion matters the measure avoids post-election 
litigation. At the same time, it spurs the 
various States cither to accept the simple 
form of the Federal ballot or to devise prac- 


States 


ticable methods for soldier use of State 
ballots. 
Few States, surely, including our own, 


would fail to take necessary action to ex- 
pedite soldier participation in elections. The 
responsible officials of those that should fail 
could be left to the me ‘ies of their service- 
men citizens. 

The bill just passed by Congress is a bugle 
call to the Governors to mend their State 
voting laws so as to fit them for current 
wartime use. Without this bill, many of the 
States might lapse into apathy and indiffer- 
ence, with the result that only a compara- 
tive handful of servicemen would be able to 
cast ballots this year. 

Veto of the bill would not 
voting. 


help soldier 
It might seriously hamper it. 





The Bureaucrat Betrays the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
here is sharply drawn and rather simple. 

We are confronted with this question: 
Shall Congress continue to permit 
money earmarked for the electrification 
of rural America to be used to bail 
out Wall Street holding companies by 
the purchase of broken-down, obsolete 
“cats and dogs” of city electrical sys- 
tems which they are dumping on the 
market at outrageously high prices? 
Shall R. E. A. be permitted to break the 
law and rob the farmer? 

The question is as simple as that. 

We now know that money that Con- 
gress has appropriated in the past for 
the farmer has found its way into the 
bank accounts of holdint companies 
without 1 cent of benefit to any farmer. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has made hundreds of purchases of 
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issue is clear: Does this Congress intend, | confusing the results of a Presidential elec- 
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existing private systems, all of them in 
violation of the R. E. A. Act. 

That act was intended solely for the 
purpose of brin: electricity into farm 
homes which had never received the ben- 
efit of this modern convenience and nec- 
essity. And to effectuate this objective 
Congress deliberately, and after full and 
free debate, inserted certain strictures 
into the law. 

At one point the law says that rural 
electrification funds shall be extended to 
farmers not already receiving electrical 
service. This provision was made in or- 
der to husband the funds available and 
to insure that all of it would go to farm- 
ers who did not already enjoy the bene- 
fits and conveniences of electricity. Ob- 
viously. to acquire city lectrical prop- 
erties where people for a generation had 
been accustomed to electrical service, is 
a clear violation of the law. 

Again, in another section of the act, 
Congress foresaw the dangers of an over- 
zealous bureaucracy which might seek to 
expand its activities into urban com- 
munities. In this section a specific pro- 
vision was inserted that R. E. A. shall 
confine its activities to—and I quote— 
“rural areas” which was then defined in 
the law as communities not larger than 
1,500 population. Yet in numerous in- 
stances, some in my own State, this rural 
area provision has been cast aside. The 
law has been an ignored “scrap of pa- 
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per’; has been deliberately broken and 
the appropriations filched from the 


farmers to whom it was granted. 

In legal justification for this acquisi- 
tion program the R. E. A. is guilty of a 
mendacious deception. In fact, the 
R. E. A.’s annual report contains a bald 
and bold lie. The annual report states 
that it has been backed up in its acquisi- 
tion program by two decisions—mind 
that word, “decisions”—by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. At 
another place in its annual report the 
R. E. A. states that these opinions or de- 
cisions were contained in a letter to me 
dated December 1, 1942, from the Comp- 
troller General, and in a second letter 
dated March 12, 1943. 

I here declare to you that the R. E. A. 
deliberately falsified when it stated it had 
even one decision from the Comptroller 
General of the United States. No such 
decision had been rendered at the time 
the report was written and I do not be- 
lieve there ever has been a controlling 
decision by the Comptroller General. In 
his letter to me the Comptroller General 
stated that he could not legally render an 
opinion or a decision except under cer- 
tain circumstances and that these cir- 
cumstances precluded the rendering of a 
decision at the request of a Member of 
Congress. Therefore, neither of these 
so-called opinions or decisions, which 
were merely informal letters, had legal 
force or effect. 

Furthermore, in neither of these al- 
leged opinions by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral was any reference made to the le- 
gality of invading communities larger 
than the limitation set up in the law. 
No attempt was made in either of these 
so-called opinions to give the color of le- 
gality to acquisitions of properties in 
towns of greater than 1,500 population. 
Yet, making a virtue of malfeasance, the 
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annual report ys that it had held up 
its acquisition program to some extent 
because of the doubtful legality of that 
program and did not proceed until it had 
the reassurance of these alleged deci- 
sions. This is another fraud upon Con- 
gress inasmuch as the only opinion on 
this subject in existence, that of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ure, dated November 24, 1942, starts out 
by stating that already there had been 
245 such acquisitions before the R. E. A. 
got around to obtaining a general legal 
justification for these activities. 

This opinion was rendered, after 245 
acquisitions had been made, only as a 
sort of afterthought. In October 1942, I 
wrote to the Comptroller General and 
asked his opinion of the legality of this 
gort of work by R. E. A. He in turn 
‘queried the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture. And only then did the 
legal brains of that Department see fit 
to find a legal excuse for the violations 
of the law which it had perpetrated in 
at least 245 instances. 

The opinion is a marvel in cerebral 
gymnastics; a casuistic classic. 

It required 8500 words of tortured 
abuse of the English language in this at- 
tempt to prove that black is white and 
that Congress did not mean what the 
law clearly says Congress meant and 
the flocr in this House and in the Senate 
clearly demonstrated. The Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture takes the 
words “to construct” and by this mental 
trapcoze work tries to say that Congress 
meant in the werds “to construct” that 
R. E. A was permitted to buy already 
constructed systems and the cast-offs of 
utility holding-company systems. I 
have seen some weird distortions in lan- 
fuage in my time but nothing to equal 
this document. 

As an example of the type of reason- 
ing by which the Solicitor supports his 
contention I give you some of the exact 
language of the document. I quote— 
page 15298 of the opinion: 

It should be noted that this matter may 
lend itself to the familiar rule that long- 
established administrative practice is a fact 
to be considered in a problem of statutory 
interpretation. 


If that theory is followed elsewhere, 
then Louis Lepke, the so-called president 
of Murder, Inc., should never have been 


tried, and if tried, acquitted, on the 
grounds that he had been committing 
murder for so long it had become an es- 
tablished practice of his syndicate. By 
the same reasoning a burglar could com- 
mit so many crimes that he could legalize 
his profession. Society takes a different 
view, however, and has enacted habitual 
criminal acts by which we put a man 
away for life after he has been convicted 
of a certain number of felonies. The 
theory that R. E. A. presents is that since 
it has become a habitual violator of the 
Rural Electrification Act, it has legiti- 
matized these activities. If we are to ac- 
cept that doctrine, Congress might as 
well adjourn and surrender its duties 
and prerogatives to bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. 

But I did not come here today to urge 
the legal aspects of this case. In an ap- 





pearance before the subcommittee on | 
agricultural appropriations last week I 
dwelt at length on the merits of this 
opinion. I think it is more important to 
consider the farmer and what this pol- 
icy is doing to him than it is to consider 
how far the bureaucrats have stretched 
the law. I need only add here that this 
weird document concocted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is clearly a self- 
serving device—and only that. It was 
made after the acquisition program was 
well underway. It has no weight or 
standing. Only the courts could reuder 
a binding decision. Even the Comptrol- 
ler General himself, the R. E. A. false- 
hoods to the contrary notwithstanding, 
has not rendered such an opinion as a 
perusal of the published decisions for the 
fiscal year covered by the current annual 
report clearly shows. 

The staff of the R. E. A. has long held 
an attitude of antagonism toward the 
private electrical industry. Why, then, 
this sudden solicitude for the private 
companies which, under the “death sen- 
tence,” are putting their properties on 
the market and seeking to bail out their 
investment? Has this policy of antago- 
nism to private industry been mere lip 
service? Why this strange picture of 
Wall Street and R. E. A. bureaucracy 
cuddled up in bed together? Why these 
strangely high prices for obsolete prop- 
erties? 

Do you know that the Long Valley 
(Idaho) Cooperative was induced to buy 
out a property at Grimes Pass, Idaho, at 
a price three times as much as was of- 
fered by a private buyer? Do you know 
that this Grimes Pass property had once 
been turned down by the R. E. A. as il- 
legal because the man then in charge— 
Mr. Falkenwald—of loan applications 
declared that an examination proved 
that the purchase would not be self-liq- 
uidatinz? And do you know that 6 weeks 
after the R. E. A. bureaucrats had un- 
loaded this property onto these farmers 
and bailed out, the holding company 
owned it, the Grimes Pass water-power 
dom, its principal asset, washed out and 
was destroyed? It was as fraudulent a 
transaction as Teapot Dome. The Long 
Valley farmers were deceived, cheated, 
and plundered. 

The economic as well as the legal jus- 
tification for this acquisition program is 
set forth by R. E. A. that these pur- 
chases are, and I quote, an “incidental 
means” of reaching so-called or alleged 
pocketed areas which otherwise could 
not be reached. In the case of the 
Grimes Pass Power Co. the application 
of the incidental means theory is absurd 
and ridiculous. It is pure fantasy to con- 
ceive in this and many other cases how 
the incidental means theory can pos- 
sibly be stretched to cover these cases. 
In such cases as this the clear result of 
such distortion of legality and economics 
is that R. E. A. has become a party to a 
conspiracy to bilk the farmer and load 
him with a debt which will lengthen his 
period of bondage to bureaucratic shy- 
locks. 

And what happens to the farmers with 
cooperatives when city communities are 
forced by a shotgun wedding to merge 
without their consent into rural coopera- 
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tives? It is quite apparent to anyone 
who knows anything about rural electri- 
fication that the type of service and the 
type of load that meets the requirements 
of the farming community is wholly dif- 
ferent than the needs of an urban com- 
munity. 

In most of these cases the urban pop- 
ulation will outnumber the farmer mem- 
bers of the cooperative. The urban 
members are part of a close-knit com- 
munity. They all live together in a small 
area. There will be a natural tendency 
for them to vote as a unit. The farmers, 
on the other hand, are scattered about 
naturally, are unable to maintain daily 
contact, and are necessarily at a disad- 
vantage. The tail simply will not wag 
the dog and the farmer cooperative will 
lose its identity as such. And money 
dedicated to rural electrification will 
have brought this to pass. 

In Missouri there is a cooperative o. 
the holding-company type. Some thirty- 
odd small distributing cooperatives are 
joined together in a holding-company 
cooperative called the Sho-Me Coopera- 
tive. This Sho-Me Cooperative, with a 
capital stock of $75,000, was given nearly 
$5,000,000 to purchase and rehabilitate 
the Missouri Electric Power Co. This 
company has possibly 10,000 customers, 
more than 97 percent of whom, accord- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission 
statistics, are urban. Unless these urban 
citizens join a farm electric cooperative 
which they had no part in forming, nor 
right to belong to, the United States 
Treasury Department will step in and 
slap a corporate tax on Sho-Me. Our 
tax laws protect the Treasury from tax 
avoidance by fake cooperatives with a 
provision that states that 85 percent of 
the gross revenues of any cooperative 
must come from bona fide members. 
This is a wise provision. Otherwise the 
board of directors of the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. could dissolve their cor- 
poration and form themselves into a co- 
operative which could then purchase the 
properties of the corporation and avoid 
the regulation of the Public Utilities 
Commission and the payment of several 
millions of dollars in taxes. It would be 
a fake cooperative, of course, and a fraud 
upon the public, but unless there was 
such a provision in the Federal law. it 
might be legal. 

In the case of the Sho-Me purchase of 
this utility the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Missouri gave its reluctant ap- 
proval only after it reserved to itself the 
right to eontinue to regulate the rates 
and services of the property involved. 
Thus the farm electric cooperative lost 
one of its principal characteristics. As 
a cooperative serving its own members 
and its own members only it is a dis- 
tinctly different activity than that of a 
privately owned and publicly regulated 
utility. The members can freely deter- 
mine their own rates and services with- 
out consuliing anybody. Now Sho-Me 
has lost its identity; no one knows what 
its legal identity is, it is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. It is neither a private 
corporation nor a bona fice cooperative. 

The Missouri Electric Power Co. is loe 
cated down in the Ozarks, but, of the 
member cooperatives of Sho-Me, some 
are located nearly 200 miles away. 








How can R. E. A. justify this purchase 
of city properties in the name of farm 
electrification? Why, they even bought 
three ice plants and a city waterworks 
in the same deal. If they can use farm 
electrification funds for buying city wa- 
terworks and ice plants, what is to stop 
them from buying newspapers and radio 
stations, candy stores, or undertaking 
parlors? If we are to follow this theory 
to its logical conclusion, would they not 
also constitute incidental means of bring- 
ing electricity to the farmer? If owning 
an ice plant is incidental to bringing elec- 
tricity to the farmer, why should not 
opening and operating a theater, a pool 
hall, or a funeral parlor be incidental to 
bringing electricity to the farmer? 

It is worthy of notice that the pattern 
of these acquisitions varies from State 
to State in accordance with the laws of 
each State. 

For example, when the Grimes Pass 
power dam was washed out the farmers 
of the Long Valley Cooperative were 
forced to resort to a pair of obsolete Diesel 
engines as a source of power to supply its 
new customers in Grimes Pass. Instead 
of cheap water power they were forced 
to buy oil which increased the cost of 
service considerably. The purchased 
property was 22 miles from their nearest 
poles and they were unable to obtain the 
necessary materials to connect the prop- 
erty. 

As a result the farmers were forced to 
increase the rates to these customers. 
The Grimes Pass customers appealed to 
the State public-service commission for 
relief from this increased rate. Had the 
company remained in private ownership 
the public-service commission would have 
had jurisdiction and could have resisted 
this attempt to raise electrical rates. 
But in the State of Idaho it was held that 
since these customers were now the prop- 
erty of a farm cooperative, the public- 
service commission no longer had juris- 
diction and these customers were with- 
out remedy. 

In these lunatic schemes the bureau- 
crat had his personal motive. 

In the spring of 1942 after the Military 
Affairs Committee of this House had 
brought forth its scathing denunciation 
of R. E. A.’s waste of millions of pounds 
of copper in building transmission lines 
instead of farm-distribution lines, the 
War Production Board issued drastic 
curtailment orders. That left R. E. A. 
bureaucracy high and dry. They had 
funds but they could not at the moment 
spend them after the fashion that Con- 
gress had directed, that is, in building 
farm-electrification lines. 

It was obvious to them that if they re- 
turned to Congress and showed a record 
of unspent money, two disturbing things 
would happen to their little nest of bu- 
reaucracy. First, the unspent funds 
would be returned to the Treasury and 
their annual appropriation would be cut 
down; and, second, an even more dras- 
tic personal calamity would befall them 
because Congress, taking cognizance of 
the reduced activities of this agency, 
would therefore reduce the personnel of 
R. E. A. for the war period. This meant 
that their personal jobs were at stake in 
finding a way to spend money by the 
millions to use up their appropriation. 
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I think it is a significant fact that the 
Sho-Me deal was concluded on June 12, 
1942, just before the conclusion of the 
fiscal year and just after the War Pro- 
duction Board finally closed down on 
R. E. A.’s high line construction program. 

This misfeasance in channeling funds 
intended for real farm electrification into 
the coffers of Wall Street holding com- 
panies may have been due to a fatuous 
solicitude for the welfare of Wall Street. 
But I doubt it. The more 'oc‘cal motive 
can be found in the love of a bureaucrat 
for his job. It is as simple as that. 

But every time the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration purchases a private 
corporation doing business in the elec- 
trical field, it wipes out from the Federal 
tax rolls many thousands of dollars of 
income that must be reflected back in the 
total taxes the public must pay. At a 
time when the Nation is struggling with 
the greatest tax load in history and buy- 
ing bonds until it hurts, the R. E. A. is in 
poor case if not downright unpatriotic in 
seeking its own aggrandizement at the 
cost of the Federal taxpayer. 

And now in conclusion I should like to 
point out that if any merit existed in the 
solicitor’s opinion justifying the acquisi- 
tion of properties in towns in excess of 
1,500 population, the action of this House 
on Tuesday, March 7, in adopting the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944 completely disqualified any va- 
lidity contained in the solicitor’s opinion 
insofar as it is addressed to the question 
of legality of acquisition of existing fa- 
cilities in towns in excess of 1,500 popu- 
lation. You will find in the colloquy of 
the Monday debate on the organic act 
of 1944, beginning on page 2265, that this 
House once again, and after all of these 
acquisitions have been made, reasserted 
in the bill as passed the stipulation that 
there shall be no acquisitions in towns 
larger than 1,500 population. You will 
find that an attempt was made to in- 
crease the limitation to 10,000 population 
and it was the unanimous vote not only 
of the subcommittee but of the full Agri- 
cultural Committee that the original 
stipulation of 1,500 population should be 
retained. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and sponsor of the bill, stated—and 
I quote him— 

I may say that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is unanimous that it would not favor 
the R. E. A. going into any community in 
excess of 1,500 so long as there is a single 
farmhouse in the United States without 
| this R. E. A. service. 





I find myself in complete harmony 
with that viewpoint and the fact that 
Congress, on Tuesday, March 7, adopted 
title V of this organic act with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the 1,500 popu- 
lation limitation is retained in the act 
is a reaffirmation of the clear intent of 
Congress; and all the opinions, all the 
tortured reasoning, all the bureaucratic 
wishful thinking cannot alter that fact. 
| Congress has spoken—once in the en- 
actment of the R. E. A. Act; and now, in 
adopting title V of this organic act of 
1944, has spoken again. It only remains 
for Congress to effectuate its decision 
by suitable limitation on the appropria- 
tions for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
| ministration, 
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My amendment will do three things: 
First. It will insure that the farmer re- 

ceives the money that we here today ap- 
propriate for the farmer, and in your 
vote you can say if the farmer i: to get 
this money or if the utility companies 
are to get it. 

Second. My amendment will indic 
outlaw—the renegade bureaucrat—who 
operates a black market for utility com- 
panies to sell their inferior merchandise 
at inflated prices. 

Third. It will give every Congressman 
a clear opportunity to go on record in 
favor of a government of law or in favor 
of a government of men with arbitrary 
power to suppress and nullify law and 
substitute in its stead their own capri- 
cious will, 
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Future Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, in Bicch’'s 
book entitled “Future of War,” published 
in 1899, Mr. Bioch states that from 1496 
B. C. to 1861 of our own era there were 
but 227 years of peace. 

The time elapsing between these two 
dates is 3,357 years, which means that we 
had 13 years of war for each 1 year of 
peace. 

Since 1861, or the past 83 years, there 
has been no year in which a war was not 
being waged in some part of the world. 

When we contemplate this historical 
fact and realize that today in this year 
of 1944 the peoples of the world are en- 
gaged in the most destructive of all wars, 
it causes me to wonder whether we 
should continue to boast of our so-called 
modern civilization and our super intelli- 
gence, or whether we should not begin 
to psychoanalyze this animal which we 


so proudly hail as the noblest work of 
God. 
Further contemplation naturally 


brings to mind the problems facing us 
now and in the future if we expect to 
succeed in the fulfillment of our hopes 
and desires in bringing to a torn and 
shattered world the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 


Only 227 years of peace on all the 
earth at one and the same time, com- 
pared with 3,203 yearsof war. It exceeds 


the imagination to contemplate the men- 
tal, spiritual and physical advancement 
possible for the human race had th 
three-thousand-odd years been spent in 
construction instead of destruction. 

I firmly believe that if only for self- 
preservation, we, as a nation, must 
sume an active leadership in any peace 
organization. 

I further believ ig 
peace which is based on a purely eco- 
nomic standard of living is doomed to 
failure. Unless we incorporate moral 
and spiritual standards in conjunction 
with our economic planning, distrust is 
inevitable. With distrust comes lack of 
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aith and with faith 
scheme will collapse. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, in order that 
America may demand the respect of other 
nations in promoting any plan to ad- 
vance moral and spiritual standards of 
living, we must maintain a sound econ- 
omy here at home. 


lost, the entire 





Farm Problems in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
known as the Garden State, have re- 
cently been discussed at four regional 
meetings held by the State A. A. A. com- 
mittee. 

In my own Qistrict, which contains 
many of the most productive farms in 
America, farmers are deeply concerned 
over the probable effects of the new se- 
lective-service regulations pertaining to 
deferments. The feeling is general 
throughout the State that the importance 
of food in the winning of the war and 
the peace to come is not being properly 
measured at the moment. Farm labor 
is scarce and too many farmers have 
either become broken in health or sold 
out. 

The following is a letter addressed to 
me by Mr. H. Earl Propst, executive as- 
sistant of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, New Brunswick, N. J., relative to 
the topics discussed by New Jersey farm- 
ers at the regional meetings referred to: 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, 
New Brunswick, N.J., March 17, 1944. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: I thought 
you would be interested in having a short 
résumé of the topics discussed by the farm- 
ers at our recent meetings. 

About 300 farmers from New Jersey at- 
tended the 4 regional meetings held by 
the State A. A. A. committee. The pfroduc- 
tion goals for 1944 were reviewed and dis- 
cussed. As you probably Know a general 
goal meeting was held in Trenton on October 
19 and 20, when subcommittees on the im- 
portant crops studied the various goals and 
presented their recommendations to the en- 
tire group 

At each meeting held this month the farm 
machinery outlock, farm labor, selective 
service directives, support prices for farm 
production, anc the machinery set-up for 
putting such supports into operation were 
explained and discussed. O. P. A. ceilings 
were also a subject of much discussion. 

Farmers in general are really worried over 
the new selective service regulations. Much 
of the production depends on those young 
skilled workers because of their ability to 
handle the farm machinery skillfully thus 
making their rate of production very high. 
Because of the high rate of employment in 
industry and the loss already caused by the 
armed forces, labor for our farms is very 


scaree. 
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problems of agriculture in New Jersey, | 











New Jersey farmers could use more farfm 
machinery than is now available. Through 
the very careful work of our county farm- 
machinery committee, it was felé that the 
limited amount is being placed where it will 
be best used. 

Most of the farmers present felt that if 
ceilings are to be placed on farm products 
then either this ceiling should be high 
enough to have the farmers make enough 
during high prices to overcome the loss that 
usually occurs when there is a glut of prod- 
uce on the market; if this ceiling price can- 
not be placed high enough then some sort 
of a support price should be placed on the 
products. They realize the difficulty of sup- 
porting a market on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables during a heavy marketing period. 

At the Hightstown meeting, Dr. Martin, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, who prob- 
ably Knows more about potatoes than any 
other man in New Jersey, was the special 
speaker. He asked the New Jersey potato 
growers not to plant more acres than last year 
but to become more efficient in produ: ion. 
Because of the general light yield and in- 
efficiency of some producers about 35 per- 
cent of the growers did not make cost of pro- 
duction in 1943. Potato acreage in 1943 was 
71,000 acres compared to 56,000 acres in 1942. 
The announced Government support price 
was greatly responsible for this increase 

At the Bridgeton meeting, Dr. Frank App 
was the guest speaker and in his talk he told 
the farmers present that agriculture in gen- 
eral has increased its production one-third 
since 1939 and that A. A. A. played an im- 
portant part in obtaining this over-all pro- 
duction. 

At the Morristown meeting Professor Cox, 
of the College of Agriculture, spoke on the 
fertilization of hay and pasture land. Be- 
cause of the shortage of feed grains, it is nec- 
essary that milk producers grow as much 
feed for their animals in 1944 as possible. 
The agricultural conservation program has 
aided those farmers through payment for 
liming and use of superphosphate to have 
their pastures and hay lands in a good con- 
dition 

At the Livingston meeting, vegetables for 
market was the main topic of discussion. 
There again the question of ceiling prices 
and support prices was discussed. 

The attitude of the farmers in general was 
very encouraging. It was the consensus of 
those attending that production in New 
Jersey may not be as high in 1944 as it was in 
1943 but that farmers would do everything 
possible to produce the crops needed. They 
realize the importance of food to the war ef- 
fort and will accept the responsibility placed 
upon them by the consumers of the State. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Ear Propst, 
Erecutive Assistant. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of Willkie’s six points in his proposed 
farm policy is based on “horse sense.” 
Good! 

The tax law is bound to be simplified 
next year, but painfully multiplied. 

The coming probe of Wincheli’s smear 
tactics will disclose more than Under 


Cover, 
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The araft now is taking more essential 
men and fathers. One might think that 
the country were being invaded. 

The people at home are suspicious that 
the Barkley incident was not honest, 
Out West we do not kiss so much after a 
fight. 

The notorious income-tax blanks 
asked you how many months of the year 
you had lived with your wife. It carried 
a hint of the Rooseveltian way. 

The assistant janitor in a second-class 
city post office of my district has been 
pressed into full-time service as a carrier 
on a temporary basis. 

The sun rose in the middle of the roa 
this morning and set there tonight. 
Spring must make an accounting June 
20. What shall the harvest be, politi- 
cally? 

What is going on now in the choosing 
of delegates to the Chicago convention in 
June is more vital anc interesting to the 
wise than the shouting later. 

People who will drive through many 
miles of snow and rain, using precious 
gasoline and tires solely to help save de- 
mocracy when it is threatened, are the 
salt of the earth. 

When the Governors were asked their 
opinion on a bill before executive action 
it was a new day. The world is interest- 
ing to live in for all the new things that 
come along. 





Should Treat Eire Same as Any Neutral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpt 
from the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
March 16, 1944: 


“SrcuLD TREAT ErrE SAME AS ANY NEUTRAL”— 
PHILBIN 


WasHINGTON, March 15.—Representative 
Pump J. Puisin, an Irish Democrat from 
Clinton, Mass., broke the tight-lipped silence 
evident among Capitol Hill Irishmen on the 
Eire situation and declared today, “there is 
no reason why Ireland should be treated by 
our State Department any differently than 
any other neutral.” 

“T hope that our great Nation in the mak- 
ing and preserving of which the Irish hive 
contributed so nobly, shall never be the 
instrument by which the Irish people of 
Eire, or any other free people shall be de- 
prived of any single attribute of their hard 
won sovereignty, whatever the pretext,” 
Philbin said. 

HUMAN FREEDOM 


“This question,” he continued, “is infinitely 
broader than Ireland alone. It involves the 
whole cause of human freedom. Fundamen- 
tally in principle, there is no reason why 
Ireland should be treated by our State De- 
partment any differently than any other 
neutral honestly struggling to maintain true 
neutrality in a world of turmoil and blood- 
shed. No free people should be blemed or 
punished for conscientiously trying to avoid 
the horrors of war. 





RIGHTS OF FREE PEOPLE 
“Ominous events are transpiring in Europe, 
but I hope and pray that our own Nation 


1all never be a party, by affirmative act or 


by silent acquiescence, to the suppression 
tf the rights of any free people, or the con- 
quest and Comination by superior force of 
Ireland, gallant little Poland, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Finland, or any other free 
independent naticn, large or small. 

“If we, as Americans fight for anything 


worth while in -his war, surely human free- 
m must be our first great aim, and this 
ernal principle, for which so many Irish- 


en have fought, bled, and died right here 
our oWn ccuntry and elsewhere, must be 
pitied to Ireland as well as to every other 


> natvlion. 


Use of Alcoholic Drink Retards the War 


Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Sveaker, 
under leave granted me by the House, I 
em including in the Record a copy of an 
address delivered by me at the spring 
convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Washington, D. C., 
on Wednesday evening, March 22, 1944: 


~~, 

I want to pay a personal tribute to the 
members of your organization and similar 
organizations throughout the country for the 
untiring and unceasing effort you have made 
in support of those principles and ideals that 
contribute to the happiness of a free people. 
The sincerity of your efforts to make this 
country a bette: place within which to live 
and to safeguard a free, representative gov- 
ernment has always remained unquestion- 
able. Those who have takeu issu with you, 
and who may not agree with your views with 
respect to use of intoxicating liquors, all ad- 
mit your desire and your effort to sustain an 
enlightened democracy has been above re- 
proach. 

Let me say, too, that although your num- 
bers may not seem comparatively large, the 
influence of your organization is far more ef- 
fective and far more important upon the 
people of this country, than many organiza- 
tions who of number are many times your 
size. 

Although your organization at the present 
time is engaged principally in an attempt to 
do away with the use of intoxicatin, liquors 
and other influences that tend to break down 
the morals and the well-being of the people 
of this country, your group has been jealous 
of the protection of the principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

I want to emphasize this is a time when 
thinking American citizens everywhere may 
well give serious thought to the fact that 
representative government is on trial as it 
has never been before, and that the light of 
dcmocracy, as we know it, is burning pretty 
low in America. It is for organizations like 
yours, as well as other organizations who 
have the welfare of our Government at heart, 
to see to it that while our boys are fighting 
to preserve American ideals and American 
principles and the American way of life, as 
we know it, that we do not lose free, repre- 
sentative government right here in the 
United States of America. I cannot impress 
this upon you too strongly. 
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| I realize the subject matter that concerns 
| your organization most at the present time 

is the increase in the use and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in this country and its in- 





fluence upon our people. It is rather strange 

that at a time when our country is waging 

war a ind when it 
} needs j of human stre and 
|} human endeavor and thought to carry on 

uch war it would permit its people to deal 
1a commodity that would in any wise lower 
; physical strength and ability to carry on 
uch war. It does not even make sense that 
a segment of our people should be diverted 
from the very necessary occupati to carry 
on the war effort and be permitted to engage 
in things that are not required and are not 
even helpful. 

We are selecting and training the men of 
our country who are best qualified physically 
and mentally to carry on a war. We put in 
their hands the most intricate instruments 
that have ever been invented. They require 
the best judgment and steadiest nerves to 
handle. And then these men, if they desire 
to do so, may use a drug that would dull their 
| senses and impair their fitness for the most 
important responsibility they have ever 
assumed. 

It does not make sense while we are fight- 
ing an all-out war, and need the con- 
certed strength and effort of all people, to 
| permit the increased use of alcoholic liquor 
when it is admitted that liquor does not in 
} any way contribute in the prosecution of the 
war. 

The thing that concerns me tonight with 
regard to this question in particular is that 
| American consumers last year spent more 
than $6,000,000,000 for alcoholic beverages. 
Last year 17 percent more was spent for al- 
| 
| 
| 





uimst a ruthless enemy 
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coholic beverages than the year before. We 
spent 80 percent more than in 1939 

Last year we spent $46 pcr capita for 
liquor. It is three times as much as we 
spent for elementary and high-school educa- 
tion. It is twice as much as we spent for all 
our churches. It is more than we spent for 
the Red Cross. As a matter of fact, the 
$6,000,000,000 would go a long way on our 
public debt. Just think of it. We spent, or 
wasted, more than $200 per family for liquor 
in this country last year. Is that what you 
call sacrifice in the war effort? 

I asked the War Food Administrator to 
furnish me a report with respect to the 
amount of grain used during 1943 for brew- 
ing purposes. Here is what he says: “Reports 
indicate that there were used in brewing dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 1943, 2,383,- 
069,857 pounds of malted barley, 721,680,908 
pounds of corn, and 152,038,154 pounds of 
rice.” That makes a total of 54,000,000 
| bushels of grain raised in this country that 
|} ought to have been used for food. It could 

have been used to relieve the starving people 

of Europe; but instead it was made into liquor 
that went for no good purpose at all. Would 
it not have been better to have furnished 

50 pounds of food for each of 50,000,000 

starving women and children of Europe than 
to have permitted it to be wasted in liquor? 
Patriotic appeals are being made to farmers 

in all sections of the country to produce more 
| and more food. They are meeting that ap- 
| peal in a wonderful way. Farmers and their 
wives and their children are working from 
daylight to dark to see to it that an ade- 
| quate supply of food is provided for the 
| members of the armed forces and for those 
| who are engaged in the production of war 
| materials. What will they think when they 
| find out that 50,000,000 bushels of grain they 
produced did not go for food but was used 
for making liquor. 
| I mentipned the question of manpower. 
I* seems odd that in the midst of this most 


| devastating war, when millions of men and 
| boys are sacrificing their life’s blocd for 
| 


their country, that we still have groups of 
| citizens who go merrily on, wasting their 
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no and their energy f various kinds of 
x vagances and spend their time, an 

th things, in the use of intoxicating 
liquors 





Right here in Washington, where a quarte 
million people are emp!oyed by their ow 
Government, more money being spe! ind 
more time is being used l 
than in any other large cit 
You can't tell me that men a 
ting in cocktail bars ar a 
Washington and other places unt e hou 


in the morning are thervel 


the winning of this wa 


best efforts t« 
Right now newspaper dispatches are 
us about the shortage of manpowe 
womanpower in this country and yet we \ 
more than a half million men and w el 
who are engaged in the manufacture and 
dispensing of intoxicating liquor in th 
country today. Do you or does anyone el 
< these people are helping the war ef- 
Why not let those who are physically 
ed join the armed forces and the rest 
n take jobs in important places that 





be helpful for the prosecution of thi 

wal 
There is a shortage of gas and tires and 
trucks in this country, and yet trucks by 


the thousands roll down streets in our cit 
hauling liquor from place to place 

Only recently the local papers have warned 
us of a shortage of fuel and the need for 
cutting down the use of our electric light 
and heat, and yet cocktail bars and drin 
places remain open until all hours « 
night. Are the owners of these p! 
ing everything they have got for the promo- 
tion of the prosecution of the war? 

Let me call your attention to somethi1 
else. Last year, out of more than 20,000 jail 
commitments in the Dist: of Columbia 
more than 60 percent were on account of in- 
toxication. A similar situation exists in 
other parts of the country 

One of the principal arguments used by 
those who oppose prohibition is that it 
cannot be enforced. In answer to that, let 
me suggest that a government that can put 
10,000,000 men in uniform and send them 
to all parts of the world, a government that 
can cut your gasoline supply down to 2 gal- 
lons per week and ration your sugar and 
your shoes, that can take away your tires, 
your automobiles, and your typewriters be- 
cause they are needed for war purposes, cer- 
tainly can do the small thing of prohibiting 
the use and sale of intoxicating liquors 
during a war period. 

Even Canada has recognized the menace of 
liquor in the success of the prosecution « 
the war and has appealed to the nation t 
practice temperance and cut down the use 
of liquor. No liquor advertising by radio 
press, or movies has been permitted 
February 1, 1943. After all, the question 
the sale and use of liquor is one of attentior 

I regret very much that my Government 
and yours sees fit to spend from two hundred 
to three hundred thousand dollars annually 
for liquor to be used by our foreign diplo- 
matic representatives in the entertainment 
of representatives of foreign countries abroad 
Can it be possible that we have such weak- 
ness in representative government that it is 
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necessary to spend Government money for 
high-powered liquor in order to reach a better 
understanding with those who repesent v- 
enments abroad? 

An appeal must be made on the b d 


! 
ground that liquor does not contribute to the 
l 


moral nor the physical well-being of 

pecple of this country and that its u d 
sale dces not contribute to the prosecution 
of the war, and that its use does not belong 
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in an enlightened Nation like ours We are | 


willing to continue the waste of manpower, 


of money and morals on alcoholic liquor; or | 


whether we have the courage and nerve to get 
rid of it. 

I would repeat that the menace of liquor 
traffic must be dealt with on a much broader 
scope than in the past. It must be done 
through educational processes. People must 
be convinced that the use of it is not only 
detrimental, but that it deters people physi- 
cally and economically, not only individu- 
aliy, but as a nation. And that if we are to 
survive as the leading nation in this world 
and wield the influence to which we are en- 
titled, it will require the best equipped bodies 
and the best trained minds that can be pro- 
duced. Alcohol has no place in that pro- 
gram. 

Let me reiterate that the flickering light 


of representative government is burning 


and the generations to come and whether | we lazily generalize about groups. 





pretty low. Those of us on the home front 


have the responsibility of making sure that 
the light does not go out while the boys on 
the war front are fighting in the four corners 
of the world to preserve free American Gov- 
ernment and the American way of life. 





When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. WARD JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all giving much thought and con- 
sideration today to conditions that will 
prevail upon the successful termination 
of the war and just what our domestic 
conditions will be when our boys come 
home from the fighting fronts. 

Recently there appeared in an issue of 
Southern California Business, published 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, an article entitled “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” reading as fol- 
lows: 


When Johnny comes marching home he’s 
going to be in a critical mood about home- 
front happenings during his absence. 

Johnny has heard a lot about strikes for 
higher pay going on when he was in a muddy 
fox hole; going on when he was eating con- 
densed foods, if any—or if he had time to eat 
them; going on when he was being shelled or 
bombed or shot at. Johnny is likely to think 
labor played him a pretty dirty trick 

But after Johnny arrives home investiga- 
tions will get under way. War profiteering 
will be a favorite subject. Unethical, if not 
illegal, practices of certain business firms will 
be dramatized and exposed to public gaze. 
Our soldier boy may then decide that busi- 
ness, too, was pretty rotten. 


JOHNNY WILL MAKE A MISTAKE 


In this confusion and disillusionment 
Johnny won't be long in turning to the only 
haven of virtuousness that occurs to him, 
some American Society of Johnnies. He 
will try to find some organization that will 
satisfy his emotions and his picture of things 
as he thinks they ought to be. Yet, because 
people are always people, the grouping he 
finds will be as mixed in its vices and in its 
virtues as the ones he is trying to avoid or 
oppose. 

Johnny’s mistake, like that of most of us, 
originates in a habit of oversimplification. 
Rather than being specific about individuals 
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And do- 
ing this, we become group conscious and 
fight among ourselves as groups. 

Victimized by our own careless thinking 
and aided by clever word-changers, we say 
that business is good or that it is evil, ac- 
cording to which side we are on. Likewise 
we say that labor is greedy or productive, 
malicious or patriotic. We say that poli- 
ticlans are demagogs or statesmen, and 
that farmers have their hands in the “pork 


barrel” or that they are America’s economic 
underdogs. . 


GROUPINGS CANNOT BE PERSONALIZED 


In fact, however, business, labor, poll- 
ticians, farmers, or even “Johnnies” have, in 
each grouping, few characteristics in cOm- 
mon. These groupings cannot and must 
not be personalized. Individual business- 
men are no more alike than business and 
labor. These broad generalizations are only 
handy terms for describing certain broad 
differences in functions. They are abstrac- 
tions, like carpentry, architecture, or plumb- 
ing, which tell us little or nothing concern- 
ing the character of the widely differing indi- 
viduals carrying on those occupations. 

No two businessmen are alike. No two la- 
borers are alike. Similarly with the others. 
Badness and goodness are not characteristics 
of any grouping. Neither are brilliance and 
ignorance. Neither are maliciousness and 
patriotisnr.. The only things that can be 
perso~ alized are persons—individuals. Some 
businessmen have committed war sins. So 
have some politicians. So have some sol- 
diers. So have some farmers. So have some 
laboring men. Tre vast majority of all 
American citizens are honest, patriotic, sin- 
cere, faithful, hard working. 


WHY POPULAR NOTIONS ARE WRONG 


Albert Edward Wiggam, the noted psychol- 
ogist, says that popular notions are usually 
wrong because they are based on exceptions 
to the general rule of things and a guess as 
to what causes the exceptions. For example, 
when some trade-union officer expresses an 
opinion, in the press or over the radio, he is 
supposed to express the opinion of labor. 
Nonsense. Most laboring individuals are un- 
aware of the opinion. When some business- 
man defrauds the Government, all business 
is thought to be dishonest. More nonsense. 
Most businessmen deplore the deed along 
with the Department of Justice. Thus fal- 
lacies spring from overemphasis on excep- 
tions, as Wiggam says. 

We can and should rid ourselves of this 
collectivist thinking, or personalized abstrac- 
tions, of compartmentizing a population of 
individuals. If we do this, you and I and 
Johnny will have our axes out for those in- 
dividuals who do us wrong. We will applaud 
those individuals who serve us and our coun- 
try right. Further, we will make it impossible 
for the dishonest and the unscrupulous to 
hide behind such abstractions as business and 
labor. America is a nation of individuals. 





The Tax Bill Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in cast- 
ing my vote today for overriding the veto 
of the tax bill, I am thinking especially 
of human rights, which I have always 
placed above property rights, and I am 

















thinking especially 
labor. 

I have seen much of the background of 
this veto proposal and of the atmosphere 
surrounding it, and I believe that the 
question as to whether there shall be a 
labor draft in the United States is linked 
with what we do here today. 

It is currently bruited around the Capi- 
tal that forces of enormous strength and 
power are being marshaled for an early 
effort to put a labor-draft bill through 
Congress. If a strong centralized Execu- 
tive authority could push through Con- 
gress che kind of tax bill it wants, drafted 
according to its plans and specifications, 
it could by the same strong tactics secure 
the passage of a universal national con- 
scription act that would draft labor and 
compel our citizens to work under direc- 
tions issued from the bureaus in Wash- 
ington. Iam unalterably opposed to the 
labor draft proposal. I believe it is un- 
American to the last degree and that it 
would bring to America a taint of totali- 
tarianism that has no place on our free 
American soil. 

I hope that the action of Congress in 
overriding the tax-bill veto will put an 
end to the labor-draft movement, and I 
believe there is much ground for that 
hope. I have the highest respect for the 
man in the White House, but no man 
is always right, and I do not believe that 
any President, however well-meaning he 
may be, should have the power to domi- 
nate Congress at will. 

When the President sent his belliger- 
ent veto message to Congress an issue was 
immediately created that makes the tax 
bill pale into insignificance. The issue 

that was precipitated was greater than 
the tax bill, and greater than all tax bills 
combined. There are features of the tax 
bill which I strongly disapproved and 
which I have opposed, but in the face of 
the new issue that has arisen—which I 
conceive to be of no less importance than 
the preservation of the integrity of the 
American form of government—there 
was only one vote that I, as an American, 
could cast, and that was a vote to over- 
ride the veto, and thus serve notice that 
Congress at long last is alive to its re- 
sponsibilities and is determined to exer- 
cise the full measure of its powers as a 
coordinate branch of Government. No 
one has criticized Congress more freely 
than I have in the past for pusillanimous 
surrender of its authority inch by inch 
and mile by mile to a strong centralized 
bureaucracy. For that reason I felt a 
special obligation to vote to override this 
veto, by which action Congress will de- 
clare in clarion tones its intention to 
assert and defend its constitutional 
rights, and I predict that this will have 
a far-reaching wholesome effect for the 
future of America. 

The issue created by the President’s 
message arose so suddenly that I have 
not had time to learn the reaction of my 
constituents, but I feel certain that our 
people of the Eleventh Indiana District, 
without distinction of party or occupa- 
tion—our laboring people, our manu- 
facturers, our business and professional 
men, and our women in all walks of life— 
would want me to do whatever seems to 
me to be necessary to protect and main- 


of the welfare of 








ing under that implied mandate in cast- 
ing a vote which I believe is in the inter- 
est of the people of America. 

Explosive as this episode, culminating 
in the passage of the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, has been, I think it is a 
mighty good thing. It clearly reestab- 
lishes the rights of Congress, which have 
been lost in the twilight zone. It is a 
gocd thing for the Congress, a good thing 
for the President, and a good thing for 
America. The President in his letter to 
Senator BAkKLEY has shown a wholesome 
recognition of Congress and a fine spiri 
of compliance. It has been said that 
“all’s well that ends well” and I believe 
that this fight between the Executive 
and the lawmaking branch is ending 
very well, indeed. In my opinion the 
overriding of the Presidential veto will 
prove to be a great victory for the people 
because it will tend far toward reestab- 
lishing the three coordinate branches of 
government in their proper orbits where 
they will function constitutionally. 





A Suggested Program for the Maximum 
Development and Utilization of the 
Acricultural and Industrial Resources 
of the 3,070 Counties in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEAPHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the letter which I have just received from 
Mr. Oswald Wilson, the editor of New 
Agriculture, a farm journal of wide cir- 
culation and high influence, in which 
this able and outstanding authority on 
agriculture advocates a Victory program 
of great promise, one well worthy of the 
careful and sympathetic consideration of 
all of those who are interested in finding 
proper solutions of the problems of the 
post-war era, problems already beyond 
the numbering. 

The letter to which I have just referred 
is the following: 

New AGRICULTURE, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 14, 1944. 

Hon. B. W. GEARHART 

Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Subject: The maximum development and 

utilization of the agricuitural and in- 

custrial resources of the 3,070 counties 

in the United States. 

Dear “Bubp”: Our most urgent problem 
today and for post-war prosperity is—not the 
problems of Europe or the welfare and pros- 
perity of all the nations of the world—but 
the maximum development and utilization 
of all the agricultural and industrial re- 
sources of each of the 3,070 counties in the 
United States. 

Because it is from these 3,070 counties— 
and not from any foreign nation, or bureau, 
or governmental department at Washington, 
must come; 
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monthly magazine published at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.)—all of these 350,000,000 tons of 
farm and timber byproducts can be utilized 
at a profit and converted into low-c« pri- 
mary raw materials for which there is a 
constant and increasing demand, local, State 
Nation, and world-wide 

These primary raw materials will have a 
potential economic and financial vali l 
excess of the raw material derived from all 
mines and oil wells (S. Doc. No. 65, p. 357) 
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1, PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT FEED MILLS 

All perishable byproducts from farms, can- 

and food-processing plants, packing 

and shipping sheds, and city refuse can be 

utilized at a profit and converted on a sound 

economic basis into low-cost protein supple- 


neries 


ment feeds that our livestock, dairy, and 
poultry industries need and must have to 
produce the additional high-quality meats 
and dairy and poultry products for which 
there is a local, State, Nation, and world- 


wide demand. 

The president of Armrour & Co., Mr. Cobell, 
in an address, said: “The people of the United 
States could consume to their benefit 50 per- 
cent more meats, dairy and poultry products, 
and aimost unlimited foreign markets can 
be developed if we will improve the quality 
and lower the cost by producing more pro- 
tein-supplement feeds.” 

Every animal, every chicken, must have an 
adequate daily ration of protein supplements, 
in addition to pasture, hay, and grain. 

To supply each animal and chicken in the 
United States with its annual minimum ra- 
tion of protein supplenrents would require at 
least 26,500,000 tons, and there is less than 
12,000,000 tons annually available from do- 
mestic production and foreign imports. 
Therefore, there is an established demand 
and urgent market for at least 15,000,000 tons 
of low-cost protein supplements 

The production of protein-suppl 
feeds from byproducts is not new nor an 
experiment. Alfalfa, leaf meal, sugar 
pulp, orange pulp, tomato puma apple 
pumace are established as protein supple- 
ments with a ready market. 

The first protein-supplement feed mill to 
utilize and convert byproducts from the can- 
neries—asparagus butts, celery trimmings, 
and cull potatoes—into protein supplement 
feeds is now under construction at Stockton, 
Calif., and will be ready for operation by 
June 15, 1944, and the capacity will be 3 to 5 
tons of feed per hour, depending on moisture 
content, and at a cost not to exceed $20 
per ton. 

There will be available 9,000 tons of to- 
mato by-products from the canneries, and 
6,000 tons of cull potatoes from the farmers— 
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on a sound economic basis into low-cost non- 
chemica! pulps, as the primary raw material 
for the manufacture therefrom by industrial 
plants of decorative and building materials, 
plastics, paper, paper products, sugar, rubber, 
alcohol, fuel, explosives, clothing, food, feed, 
fertilizers, chemicals, and hundreds of items 
that are daily, military, and civilian necessi- 
ties (S. Doc. No. 65, p. 357). 

A nonchemical pulp mill that will annual- 
ly manufacture 6,000 tons of nonchemical 
pulp from farm and timber fiber byproducts 
will gost for land, buildings, machinery, and 
equinment installed and ready to operate 
not to exceed $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA FEED MILLS—PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT FEEDS 


A Ifalia meal 
Beet pulp molasses 
Orange puly 
Apple pun 
Barley (good 


The Mystery of the Arabian Pipe Line 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, no recent event in this country 
has aroused so much justified concern as 
the announcement of February 6 by 
Secretary Ickes that the United States 
Government intends to build and operate 
an oil pipe line from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean Sea. It would link 
the American oil concessions in Saudi 
Arabia and in the Sheikdom of Kuwait 
with a Mediterranean port, either 
Alexandria in Egypt or Haifa in Pales- 
tine. The pipe line would traverse some 
1.250 miles of desert country populated 
only by migrating tribes of Bedouins. 
The whole project, as I said, gives just 
cause ‘for concern, and for several 
reesons: 

First, we are being told that, in sup- 
plying 70 percent of all the oil and 95 per- 
cent of all the aviation high-octane gaso- 
line used in this war, we are running out 
of oil in this country and that our known 
oil reserves have dwindled to a mere 14- 
year supply. We shall now have to im- 
port oil in order to keep our automobiles 
running, our houses heated, and our in- 
dustries operating. We are being quite 
frankly told that we cannot “oil another 
war.” 

Now the amazing thing is that the 
oil industry, through the central organi- 
zation, the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, tells us that the scare Secretary 
Ickes is giving us has little or no foun- 


This pulp will have a ready market at $20 
to $60 per ton f. o. b. plant and the cost will 


range from $10 to $20 per ton, depending | 


upon quality; and 

One or more pulp mills can be financed, 
constructed, and successfully operated at 
each timber mill and in each farm district 
where there is an annual production of cot- 
ton, grains, and fruit. There is more cellu- 
lose left in the stalk and hulls than is sold 
as lint cotton. 

All that is neded to establish one or more 
feed and pulp mills in each county is the 
support and cooperation of Congress and the 
removal of unnecessary restrictions and the 
necessary authorization and priorities for the 
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dation in the facts. It is admitted that 
we shall be running out of oil soon if the 
present Government interference with 
the industry be continued, but we are 
also told that if the oil industry be re- 
leased from Government control and re- 
striction, new venture capiial will be en- 
couraged to finance that search for new 
reserves which has so far produced an 
abundant flow of oil despite the record- 
breaking consumption of this Nation. 

The industry, furthermore, points out 
that if we require additional oil, espe- 
cially in case of another world war, our 
logical source of emergency supplies 
would be Central and South America, 
where vast opportunities for American 
oilmen lie in wait. Our administration, 
however, does not appear particularly 
interested in that region, because sev- 
eral of the Latin-American republics by 
law prohibit operation on their terri- 
tory by companies owned or controlled 
by foreign governments. Oil from our 
neighbors to the south can only be ob- 
tained by the private oil industry with 
the normal diplomatic aid of the Gov- 
ernment, but without its active partici- 
pation. 

Secretary Ickes, in a recent magazine 
article, has given us a gloomy picture of 
our oil situation. He tells us that at the 
end of this war—I quote: 

One of our first undertakings ought to be 
to store in this country vast quantities of 
crude, and even, if necessary, of refined prod- 
ucts. We shall be carelessly exposing our- 
selves to grave risks unless we build up and 
maintain reserves that will last at least 20 
years. We should buy and buy and buy, and 


store and store and store, until we are able 
to face the whole world, if necessary. 


The Petroleum Industry War Council 
has pointed out that such a program of 
large-scale storage would be incredibly 
costly. If we should store up some 
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purchase and installation of the machinery 
and equipment—the necessary raw materials 
are available in abundance in every county 
and local capital is seeking investment. In 
many counties there are available plants that 
are only part-time operated or idle which can 
be converted into feed and pulp mills at a 
small cost. 

Will Congress aid and encourage the maxi- 
mum development and utilization of the 
agricultural and industrial resources of each 
and every one of our 3,070 counties? 

Thank you 

Yours for victory, 
OSWALD WILSON, 
Editor of New Agriculture. 
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2,000,000,000 barrels to last us through 
another 4-year war, the cost would 
amount to somewhere between eight and 
thirteen billion dollars if held for 20 
years as the Secretary suggests. The oil- 
men also point out that the very presence 
of such a volume of stored-up oil would 
paralyze the industry, because one would 
never know what day the Government 
would decide to liquidate its excessive 
holdings to the demoralization of the 
oil market. 

The announcement by the Secretary of 
the Interior has another and even more 
serious aspect. This project marks the 
first official step of the administration 
into the hotbed of foreign power politics. 
Moreover, they want to take that step 
without asking the consent of the Ameri- 
can people through their Congress. It 
is said that when the Versailles Treaty 
was signed at the end of World War No. 
1, Field Marshal Foch pointed on a map 
to the city of Danzig and said, “This is 
where the next world war will start.” 
His statement was indeed a prophetic 
one. It does not require the experience 
of a field marshal nor the faculties of a 
prophet to predict that World War No. 3 
will be a fight for survival by the British 
Empire against Soviet Russia. When 
that clash comes, we shall see our pro- 
jected Arabian pipe line in the very cen- 
ter of a principal area of conflict. This 
is not mere fancy. British and Russian 
interests have always clashed in the Near 
and Middle East, and it is a safe bet that 
history will repeat itself. 

Now what is Mr. Ickes suggesting that 
wedo? American oil companies on their 
own initiative have already secured rich 
oil concessions in an area which politi- 
cally is dominated by Great Britain. 
Apparently it has been no handicap to 
our enterprising oil men that the region 
they explored was definitely within the 





political sphere of interest of another 
great nation. Neither did it operate to 
their disadvantage that the British Gov- 
ernment holds stock in one of the British 
companies operating in that area. Fur- 
thermore, it is pointed out by the oil in- 
dustry that Mr. Ickes’ project does not 
add a barrel of cil to the supply available 
to American nationals and automati- 
cally, in case of emergency, to the Amer- 
ican Nation. Why, therefore, should our 
Government enter the oil business in 
these far-away lands and particularly 
engage in a pipe-line project? As the 
real reason is obscure, it is no wonder 
that all kinds of theories have been sug- 
gested to explain this unprecedented 
venture of our administration. The ones 
good reason for building a pipe line, 
namely, that it will cut transportation 
costs, does not seem to hold in this case. 
The industry insists that if the pipe line 
can be made a paying proposition, the oil 
companies are ready to build it them- 
selves. 

It has been suggested that the admin- 
istration may want to establish a naval 
base in the eastern Mediterranean Sea, 
although it is difficult to see which Amer- 
ican interests such a base would protect 
other than the same Government pipe 
line. It has also been suggested that the 
administration may be planning to 
fortify the shaky British position in the 
Near and Middle East. A quite different 
view has been voiced that the admin- 
istration is preparing a strategic position 
in case of a future economic oil conflict 
between this country and Great Britain. 

Unfortunately, these are not the only 
possible sources of trouble in the area in 
which Mr. Ickes proposes to place our 
pipe line. There is a permanent and 
fanatical conflict between the native 
Arabian population and the Jewish im- 
migrants in Palestine, the British being 
inclined to support the Arab cause, and 
our administration looking with more 
favor on the Jewish standpoint. It is 
impossible to foresee the consequences if 
internal strife breaks out in the territory 
where our Government owns property. 
The possible necessity of patrolling and 
safeguarding the pipe line might easily 
lead us into military occupation of parts 
of foreign countries. 

However you look at Mr. Ickes’ propo- 
sition, it is easy to see the potential dan- 
gers, and extremely difficult to see the ad- 
vantages to this Nation. It is, further- 
more, disturbing that our Government 
apparently has not taken the trouble to 
confer with our British friends about the 
matter. The British Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Eden, on February 19 stated in the 
House of Commons, I quote: 

That Great Britain has not yet approved 
the proposal to construct an American pipe 
line from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean, and that the government would be 
concerned profoundly about any such project 
so deeply affecting British interests. 


Let me finally call your attention to 
one more fact. There is one man who 
benefits greatly by the project, namely, 
King Ibn-saud of Saudi Arabia. He is 
getting a royalty on every barrel of oil 
produced by the American companies, 
and he will have to give his consent to 
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sent, of course, will not be given gratis. 
As a matter of fact it appears there is 
in the picture at this time a little mat- 
ter of a twenty-five-million-dollar gift 
from this Government to King Ibn-saud 
which will soon be probed by a Senate 
committee. 

The other day I read a little note in 
the paper—a United Press report from 
Saudi Arabia. I quote: 

Machine-gun-armed American trocps stood 
guard today as $1,520,000 in Saudi-Arabian 
silver coins, minted in Philadelphia under 
lend-lease, were heaved like so many sacks 
of potatoes on the dock here 


If that story is correct, lend-lease not 
only helps our allies with implements of 
war and food but even furnishes deserv- 
ing Arab chieftains with American-made 
silver coins. I assume these silver coins 
will not be returned after they have used 
them. 

Mr. Ickes is under an obligation to the 
American people to make it intelligible 
why in the wide world this Government 
should start on such an unprecedented 
venture as to build and operate an oil 
pipe line in Arabia which will prove dan- 
gerous to the future peace of this coun- 
try. The project obviously has no rela- 
tion whatever to the prosecution of the 
present war because the oil pipe line can- 
not be ready for use in the next 2 years 
at least. 

One thing, however, is sure. The proj- 
ect does definitely put the Government 
into the oil business. It is a big step 
forward toward Government-owned, 
Government-controlled, and Govern- 
ment-regimented industry, and toward 
a national economy based on Marxistic 
economic principles. These principles, 
which so effectively have enslaved the 
Old World, we propose to keep off our 
shores. This is still America, and it is 
to preserve this America that we went to 
war—not to fall victims ourselves to the 
ills of dying Europe. 





We Should Be Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


THE RIGHT TO KNOW 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, at least 
three-fourths of the more physically and 
mentally fit young Americans will soon 
be in the armed service. Some 5,000,000 
of our sons may soon be on the fighting 
front... A million may die. Those who 
have been drafted, who will be called, 
who are or will be leaving their homes, 
their loved ones, have the right to know 
the purpose of the battles they must 
fight, the objectives they must reach be- 
fore the war can end. 

The farm boy, the clerk, the miner, the 
factory worker, each had some idea of 
the magnitude of his daily task, the goal 
toward which he was striving. But the 
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when his task will be accomplished. He 
knows the war must be won, but neither 
he 


nor those who are supporting him, 
have been told how far, nor into what 
countries he and his comrades must 


carry the flag before the 


survivors can 


say “Our job has been finished.” can 
return to the homeland 

Our natural resources are being 
drained for the war effort. Millions of 
our finest young men Are being sent 


abroad while hundreds 
foreigners are coming 


of thousands 
into this cc 


ol 


untry 


the table; to sleep in their beds; to live 
in their, or similar, homes; to receive the 
education, the professional 
which, were it not for the 


training 


war, our 0X 


| would be Liven 


The Atlantic Charter was a declaration 
of our purposes. It was a blueprint of 
our job. It proposed no territorial 
changes by the nations of the world with- 
out the consent of the people concerned. 
| It promised all people the right to choos 
their own form of government. 

The Detroit Free Press on August 15 
1941, the day after it was disck ; 
praised it. said we were “at war.” But 
March 19, 1943, the samc Detroit Free 
Press said the Atlantic Charter “was 
so full of weasel words and platitudes 
it never meant anything anyway.” The 
attitude of the Free Press is typical of 
the inconsistencies of the editors who de- 
mand that Congress follow their 
Churchill is now asking a further 
pretation of tre Atlantic Charter. 


WHERE ARE 


lead. 


inter- 


WE AT 

Today the demand on our resources, on 
our manpower, has become So great, the 
objectives of the war so confused, that 
last week 24 of the more recently elecied 
Republicans, practically all of them from 
| the eastern seaboard, and all more 

less ardent supporters of the President’s 

international policy of intervention, 
joined in a letter to Secretary of State 

Hull asking that the country be told the 
| particulars of the task assigned those 
who are to fight and die. 

The men in the service, their families, 
their relatives, want to know what they 
have the right to know—whether, when 
this war is over, for example, the people 
of the smaller nations of the world are 
to have the right to determine their own 
form of government. When for in- 
Stance, we have aided in freeing Poland 
from Nazi domination, are we to be asked 
by Britain or some other nation to fight 
Russia to reestablish the Polish and 
other so-called Republics? When Ger- 
many and Japan have been defeated, 
must we fight some other people, some 
other nation? Are we to fight Britain to 
establish the independence of India? 
Are we to fight Russia to give Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Bessarabia, Finland, 
self-government? These are practical 
questions. 


or 


In short, what armies and navies must 
our men defeat? What countries must 
they conquer? How far across the world 


must they go? When can the fighting 
boys say: “The victory has been won, 
now we can turn our faces homeward?” 
Those who are about to die have the 
| right to know, they must be told, the 
| present objectives of the war. They and 
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those who are supporting them must 


have defined for them the job which they 
are to do. A free people should not be 
asked to fight blindly for an unknown 
objec The soldier who knows why 
he is fighting, for what he is fighting, the 
end of the road down which he is travel- 
ing and from which when reached he can 
turn homeward, will fight with renewed 
courage and determination. 

Let the administration tell the Amer- 
ican people now, as requested by the 24 
Republican Members of Congress, who 
have faithfully supported its interna- 
tional intervention policy, where it is 
leading us, What must be done before the 
boys may come home. 


tive 





Who Will 


Lcok Out for America if We 
Do Not? 





XTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is time that we in 
America do some careful, clear thinking. 
We must be able, intelligently, and with 
sincere conviction, to answer that age- 
old question—Where are we going? Al- 
ready, many thousands of our boys have 
met a tragic fate far away from their 
American homes. Moreover, we are be- 
ing told to be prepared for very much 
heavier in the year to come. I 
believe the American people have the 
right to be fully informed of our foreign 
problems and policies. I believe the New 
Deal administration is grossly under- 
estimating the intelligence and the pa- 
triotism of the people of this Nation 
when its powerful propaganda machine 
goes on repeating such deceptive slogans 
as, “We are fighting the battle of democ- 
racy,” or that “We are fighting for the 
American way for the other peoples of 
the world."”’ Even the Prime Minister 
of South Africa, a man held in great 
esteem by all Britishers, Field Marshal 
Smuts, recently told the Parliamentary 
Association in London that these words 
were but “catchwords and vague slogans” 
which would not lead us very far. 

I believe the American people should 
be left in no doubt as to what we are 
fighting for and as to what the objectives 
of our allies are. I thoroughly disagree 
with the British economist, Geofirey 
Crowther, the editor of the Economist, 
in London, when he, in a recent article 
to which I shall make several references 
tonight, concludes: 

Though it would be an advantage to know 
what we are fighting for, it is enough to 
know what we are fighting against. 


REMARKS 


losses 


Of the three great powers on our side 
in the war, I am afraid Soviet Russia is 
the only one that has a very positive 
conception of her war aims. David Dal- 
lin, a Russian historian and economist, 
opened a recent article in the American 
Mercury with this statement: 


| 


| 





The instrument of protection is a mutual- 
aims for post-war Europe reminds one of 
Poe’s purloined letter. While experts were 
hunting for it in clever hiding places, it was 
in plain sight all the time, ignored because 
in full view 

Dallin states that— 

The Kremlin is deeply pessimistic about a 
prospect of durable peace. Where Americans 
and Britishers look for the war to end, Soviet 
leaders expect it merely to subside in greater 
or lesser measure. Right or wrong, this con- 
ception bas a determined effect on Soviet 
policy. Lacking faith in the durability of 
post-war alliances, it seeks to win strategic 
positions, in territory and politically, for its 
own protection The Soviet regime hopes to 
accomplish this by extending its strategic 
frontiers as far west as possible, and by draw- 
g area, with a population 
of over 100,000,000, under its political protec- 
tion. The pattern for such protection was 
drawn long ago in Outer Mongolia. That 
country is not a part of the Soviet Union, 
but Red Army forces are garrisoned there. 
The instrument of protection is a mutual 

sistance pact made between the Soviet 
Union and Outer Mongolia on March 12, 1936. 


Unfortunately, the conferences in 
Moscow and in Teheran, together with 
subsequent events, have contributed 
nothing toward removing the fear that 
Mr. Dallin may be right. On February 
23, 1942, Stalin listed the three Baltic 
states, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. as 
“Soviet land.” No responsible official has 
so far contradicted the claims of many 
Russian authorities that the Soviet 
Union means to keep not only those three 
small, unfortunate countries, but also 
large parts of Poland, Finland, and Ru- 
mania, lands which became victims of 
Russian aggression during the war we 
are now fighting. 

Furthermore, we see Soviet Russia fo- 
menting in other countries Communist 
revolutions led by Soviet-trained propa- 
gandists and supported by propaganda 
radio centers located on Soviet territory. 
It seems to me disgraceful that we have 
been induced to support the Communist 
revolutionaries in Yugoslavia, yhose aim 
it is to overthrow by force the ‘egal gov- 
ernment, recognized by us as such, and 
to fight the loyal forces under General 
Mihailovich, who is the Minister of 
War of the Yugoslav Government. Sim- 
ilar revolutions a_e fomented by Russia 
in Greece and in Poland. The conclu- 
sion is evident that we may face a Soviet- 
ized eastern Europe, although it is known 
that in none of those countries would the 
Communists have a chance if the people 
were permitted to express and exercise 
their will. 

All this may seem irrevelant to a casual 
observor. We may think that the fate 
of Poland and Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, the latter of whom the other 
day took the fateful step of signing, as 
Outer Mongolia did, a mutual assistance 
pact with Russia, can never disturb the 
peace of America. But we should re- 
member that it was the Danzig question, 
and the consequent German attack on 
Poland that caused England to declare 
war on Germany, and thus brought us 
into the present conflict. The editor of 
the British magazine, the Nineteenth 
Century and After, Mr. Voigt, has in a 
recent article in his magazine, which I 
have previously mentioned in these 


| 
| 
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broadcasts, explained why England went 
to war. He bluntly discards the com- 
monly accepted view that Germany made 
war to dominate the world, and explains 
that whatever power is master of eastern 
Europe, is master of all Europe, and he 
argues: 

England has no permanent foe in Europe. 
Her only foe is that power which may en- 
deavor to dominate Europe. Against that 
foe she must always be ready, always be 
strong, and always have allies. As her toe 
varies so will her allies vary. The foe of yes- 
terday may be the ally of tomorrow and the 
ally of yesterday the foe of tomorrow. As 
soon as the balance of power is challenged 
every collective system will collapse and Eng- 
land will, if she is not to perish, make the 
counterchallenge. Russian aspirations con- 
tain the stuff of all Anglo-Russian tension 
for the last hundred years. They would, in 
the end, compel Great Britain, whether she 
liked it or not, to modify her attitude toward 
Germany. A Russian domination of Eastern 
Europe would bring upon Europe deep divi- 
sion, economic ruin, and political disaster, 
from which Great Britain could not escape, 
and the gainer in the end would not even be 
Russia but Germany. 


Field Marshal Smuts clearly realizes 
the dangers ahead. He is afraid the Bvrit- 
ish Commonwealth will be the weakest 
partner in the post-war trinity. He, 
therefore, suggests expansion of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth to include the coun- 
tries of western Europe, which, he says, 
are lost standing by themselves on the 
Continent. 

We may as well realize that the power 
that succeeds in dominating the conti- 
nents of Europe and Asia will be the 
strongest power on earth—stronger, in 
fact, than the United States and the 
British Empire taken together. If the 
outcome of the war should create such 
a power, the peace of this country will 
be in greater danger than ever before in 
our history. 

Mr. Crowther, in his article in the 
Economist, deplores the fact that nobody 
knows today what an Allied victory 
would mean. He quotes a statement 
from Mr. Carr’s book, Conditions of 
Peace, in which the author concludes 
that the dominant ideas of the nine- 
teenth century, namely, in domestic pol- 
itics, representative democracy, in eco- 
nomics, free enterprise; and in interna- 
tional affairs; the sovereignty of self- 
determined nations, are dead. Mr. 
Crowther adds: 

In general, though I differ with Mr. Carr 
in matters of degree, I find it impossible to 
refute the substance of his charge. The 
western democratic world is perilously close 
to a vacuum of faith. * * * But the 
trouble about a vacuum is that it gets filled, 


and if there are no angels available to fill it, 
fools—or worse—rush in. 


Mr. Crowther does not feel certain 
that the trend from democracy to dic- 
tatorship, from individual capitalism to- 
ward rigid State control, from the sover- 
eignty of the Nation-State to concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few, will 
be changed at the end of the war. He 
says: 

Propaganda plus the concentration of eco- 
nomic power plus blitzkrieg technique add 
up to fascism; or they may be made to add 
up to something new that may be compatible 
to democratic ideals. But whatever else they 
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This dilemma can 


h of a new faith. 

I want to repeat what I have said be- 
his Nation is fully prepared for 
any sacrifice to protect our liberties, our 
cemocratic form of government, and our 
American way of life. On the other hand, 
the American people will have been 
gravely misled if our boys are sent 
out to die to replace a German domi- 
nation of Europe by a Russian dom- 
ination of Europe; to replace the ideology 
of the Nazis by the ideology of the Com- 
munist; to replace stable governments 
which have had the confidence of the 
nations by revolutionary governments 
based on force. If, after this war, we 
shall continue to underwrite the perpet- 
uation of the British Empire, we must 
not again be left to the passive part of 
being forced to go to war because His 
sty’s government chose to do so. 
Some statesmen seem to have forgotten 
that we have long ago ceased to be colo- 
nials. If every few years we are to sacri- 
fice lives and prosperity to save the 
world, if we are to be expected to feed 
the world and deplete our economic re- 
sources every time the nations of the 
world commit economic suicide, if the 
wealth of America, the life of its youth, 
is to be scattered over the surface of the 
globe, leaving us as poor as the rest, then 
the time will have come when the people 
of this country will rebel against such a 
position and against such obligations. If 
our future statesmen do not then choose 
to look out for America as carefully, as 
meticulously, as efficiently as Churchill 
and Stalin now look after their countries, 
there is bound to be trouble. Even in 
this country under such conditions we 
might see revolution follow war. 

In the future, and under all circum- 
stances, we must look out for the safety 
of the America we love, and the Ameri- 
can way of life we cherish, under the 
Bill of Rights. 
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Republicans and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 18, i944: 

REPUBLICANS AND PE. CE 

Not enough public attention has focused 
On peace plans of th Republican Party. For 
whether the Republicans win the Presidency 
or not, they are sure to have such a strength 
in the Senate that no peace will be made 
without their agreement. The thinking 





n foreign policy 

| tant as the 
fiews of the 
‘or that reas 


set-up of 


tate Republicans 
i1ator WHITE or Senat 
st recent acting lea 
place vacated by the passin f Sen 
McNary. Instead, leadership fur ns wer 
split three ways, with Sen king 
strategic position as ch nan of the 
steering committee Washingto! 
believe that if the Republicans 
Mr. Tart will step ) full lead- 
ership, a possibility which makes his views 
on the peace well worth examination 

Many Republican leaders seem to feel that 
they can avoid making enemies by not defin- 
ing their position, that the public will be 
satisfied with the generalities of Mackinac. 
Not so the Senator from Ohio. Long con- 
sidered an isolationist, he has explained that 
he has always thought America should be 
willing to make “definite commitments in ad- 
vance” if by joining with other nations “we 
could discourage the beginning of war.” 

He oppcses an international police force, 
but differs from the isolationist insistence 
that the United States must keep a free hand. 
In a recent statement in the New York Times 
Magazine he urged something like a League 
of Nations, with “laws dealing with relations 
between nations,” and went so far as to say 
that America should obligate itself to take 
up arms “to prevent law violation which is 
defined as aggression and found to be aggres- 
sion by an international council.” 

This is certainly a hopeful advance ovr 
the old isolationist no-commitments 
tion. It appears to go further than many of 
the Republican leaders have been willing to 
gC Is it an adequate peace program? That 
question will be better answered if more of 
the outline can be filled in by the developing 
discussion of peace problems. If the Tart 
outline is to become a Kepublican foreign 
policy platform, one most pertinent ques- 
tion will be whether it includes any de- 
parture from traditional Republican high- 
tariff policies which would almost surely pro- 
duce economic war and political crises if 
again attempted. 

The most vital thing about any plan is the 
spirit in which it is carried out. And the 
spirit depends to a large extent on how 
much understanding of international affairs 
has been achieved. Many Americans believed 
that even a German victory over Britain in 
1940 would have left America living in a 
tolerable world. They seemed to have no 
ccncept of the way in which Nazi dominance 
in Europe would have pushed forward fas- 
cism in South America—and in North 
America. Could the fashion of Quislings 
and Vichyites have been held east of the 
Atlantic? And would not Japan have gained 
a position from which American resistance 
would have been doubly difficult? 

Actually Americans couldn't go further on 
the road of appeasement because instinct 
and moral indignation and national leader- 
ship wouldn't let them. They adopted lend- 
lease, stopped supplies to Japan before Pearl 
Harbor. Senator Tart, while agreeing now to 
join in preventing war, says he believed in 
1941 that a German victory would “not bring 
about a successful attack on the United 
States.” It is not clear that he yet sees how 
America was being attacked in every way 
except militarily. 

We believe the key to peace is for Ameri- 
cans to realize that they cannot tolerate at- 
tacks on their ideals, and those who uphold 
them could not long be safe, even mili- 
tarily, if they did. Any peace program which 
fails to carry that understanding and to 
follow through with positive measures for 
preventing or quickly halting such attacks 
is likely to fail. 
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After the War “Come West, and Just 
Let the Rest of the World Go By” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. 
past where the West begins—out where 
the big beautiful delicious apples come 
from—where we have the big baked po- 
tatoes—out where contented cows give 
the milk—and where the bees gather 
the honey, the Government is pre- 
paring a new frontier where the return- 
ing soldiers can settle down in peace and 
contentment. 

Here is a line of advice from a sage- 
brush poet: 

Ten acres 
Twelve 


t’s the prog 


Speaker, way out 


a house, a garden, and a ¢ 
little pigs from a registered sow 
I im of Columbia Basin 
So settle down Mister, and quit your 
—Edwin Weyant D 

Poet O’ the 


chasin’. 


Colorado River Water—-Proposed Treaty 
With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, under 
the leave granted me during the course 
of my remarks earlier today, I present 
for publication in the Appendix the 
speech which I had prepared in opposi- 
tion to the proposed treaty between the 
United States and Mexico relating to 
Colorado River water. 

There being no objection, the spe 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec 
as follows: 

Mr. Downey. Mr. President, there 
pending before the Foreign Relation 
mittee of the United States Senate I 
posed treaty with Mexico which attempt 
allocate the waters of the Colorado R 
tween that country and our own 

That treaty is now pending before thi 
only because Congress in 1928 aut! 
building of Boulder Dam to <« 
waters of the Colorado River 

A careful examination of th 
the conditions leading to its } 
convinced me that it is wholly if 
zens and communities of western Ame 
is with some hope that the term 
pact may be further con: 
Executive and the State Dep 
am making this 
what I am about to say l 
attention not only of the Memb 
body, but likewise of the President 
Secretary of State 

In spite of the facts— 

That Boulder Dam was built 
American ground, by Am 
gineering genius, and m 


idered 


statement. I 
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thorized the building of Boulder Dam for 
storage of water for use “exclusively within 
the United States”; 

That, as authorized by the Project Act, the 
United States has solemnly contracted with 
American communities and States to deliver 
them quantities of Boulder water and power, 
which are indispensable to their develop- 
ment; 

That American citizens hz in reliance ¢u 
the Project Act and those contracts, com- 
mitted themselves to pay hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for construction of works 
with which to use their Boulder water and 
power; 

That the American communities, not the 
United States, are, under their contracts, 
standing the entire cost of Boulder Dam; 

That the United States does not ask and 
will not gain anything from Mexico in respect 
of the Colorado River. 

It is now proposed— 

To guarantee to Mexico, for all time, 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet per annum of Colorado River 
water, twice what Mexico ever had used prior 
to construction of Boulder Dam, twice what 
Mexico could ever have gotten from the river 
without Boulder Dam; 

To store, regulate, and deliver this water, 
ordered by Mexico, free of charge to 
Mexico; 

To extend to Mexico the benefits of Boulder 
Dam, in flat contravention of the Project 
Act; 

To create in Mexico a first right on the 
Colorado River to which all American rights 
must yield in event of conflict; 

To deny water to American communities, 
in cycles of dry years, such as have occurred 
and will recur, in order to supply Mexican 
lands; 

To impair the ability of the United States 
to perform its outstanding contracts with its 
own citizens; 

To deprive American 
rights without 
due process; 

To deprive American communities of the 
benefits of works built and owned by them, 
for the advantage of Mexico; 

To authorize construction of works in Mex- 
ico which would endanger and damage lands 
within the United States 

The following statement outlines, in brief, 
the physical and legal facts. It is sub- 
mitted in the belief that, if these facts are 
known, the Senate of the United States will 
preserve the good faith of the United States, 
and will protect the vested contract rights of 
American citizens, by declining to ratify the 
proposed treaty. 

I. PHYSICAL FACTS 

1. The Colorado River is a major continen- 
tal stream draining one-thirteenth of the 
land area of the United States 

2. Its basin in the United States comprises 
242,000 square miles; in Mexico, 2,000 square 
miles. 

3. Its basin is divided into an upper basin 
(Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah) 
and a lower basin (Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia). 

4. All of its water comes from the United 
States; none from Mexico 

6. Its water supply, available in the future 
to satisfy all uses in the United States and 
Mexico below Boulder Dam during extended 
dry cycles, is estimated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation at not over 8,500,000 acre-feet 
per annum 

6. Its unregulated flow was extremely irreg- 
ular from year to year and was characterized 
by an early summer flood season of 2 to 3 
months, followed by 9 to 10 months of low 
flow. 

7. There are, in the United States, many 
natural sites where storage reservoirs have 
been or can be constructed to capture and 
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citizens of vested 
compensation and without 








Mexico has 
none. 

8. There are needs and opportunities for 
use, within the United States, of all of the 
water of the Colorado River. Accordingly 
any gift of water to Mexico, as a matter of 
comity, will pro tanto curtail the develop- 
ment of communities in the United States. 


Il. HISTORICAL USE AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. In the United States, prior to construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam, development of iIrri- 
gation and domestic projects, using water 
from the main stream and many tributaries, 
proceeded independently in each of the seven 
States and chiefly under local, public, or 
private agencies. Such uses, before Boulder 
Dam was built, reached such a great extent 
that they, together with Mexican uses, con- 
sumed the entire low-season flow, and in- 
deed were, in dry years, subject to severe 
shortages 

2. Mexican uses, prior to Boulder, reached 
a maximum of 750,000 acre-feet per annum; 
averaged 600,000 acre-feet over a 10-year 
period; and in 1932 amounted to only 228,000 
acre-feet. All such uses were made possible 
by irrigation works and protective levees pro- 
vided by American initiative and capital. 
The water was even diverted in the United 
States, through structures built and owned 
by Americans 


III. COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


In order to protect existing development 
in the United States and permit expansion 
by conservation of floodwaters, Boulder Dam 
was proposed. The Upper Basin States ob- 
jected, fearing that, by early development, 
the lower basin would appropriate so much 
water that the upper basin would be fore- 
closed from development. A solution was 
found in the formulation of the Colorado 
River Compact, an agreement among the 
States, in 1922, which apportioned certain 
water to each basin. 


IV. BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


In 1928 Congress adopted the act for con- 
struction of Boulder Dam and the All-Amer- 
ican Canal. The act approved the Colorado 
River Compact. However, section I provides 
that the waters conserved by Boulder Dam 
shall be for “beneficial use exclusively within 
the United States.” (The extension of the 
benefits of Boulder storage to Mexi¢o would 
flatly violate the principle of the act, namely, 
that the only permissible grant of water to 
Mexico must be measured by Mexico’s use 
from natural flow.) Section 1 also authorized 
construction of a power plant at Boulder 
Dam. Section 5 of the project act author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to contract 
for the delivery of stored water and prohib- 
ited use of stored water without such con- 
tract. Section 4 (b) prohibited construction 
of the dam until the Secretary should have 
procured executed water and power contracts 
which would assure repayment to the United 
States of the cost of the dam and power 
plant. 

Vv. BOULDER DAM CONTRACTS 


1. California contracts: the Secretary of 
the Interior executed, with public and pri- 
vate agencies in southern California, con- 
tracts for water and power which the Attor- 
ney General of the United States held suffi- 
cient to guarantee repayment of the cost of 
the dam and power plant. (Without these 
contracts, the dam could not have been built. 
Act, sec. 4 (b).) These contracts were made 
by the California agencies in good faith and 
in reliance upon the good faith of the United 
States in observing the requirement of sec- 
tion 1 of the project act that the stored 
water be used exclusively in the United 
States. These agencies, and others, in reli- 
ance upon their contracts, have expended 
and obligated themselves to expend, for con- 
struction of works and facilities for the use 
of Boulder Dam water and power, more than 
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That the Boulder Canyon Project Act au- | conserve floodwaters of the river. 











































































































half a billion dollars. The California con- 
tracts obligate the United States to deliver 
for domestic and irrigation uses, 5.362090 
acre-feet per annum. 

2. Arizona and Nevada contracts: The 
Secretary of the Interior has also executed 
contracts with the State of Nevada for 300,- 
000 acre-feet per annum and with the State 
of Arizona for 2,800,000 acre-feet per annum, 

VI. THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 

1. Beside authorizing Boulder Dam, section 
1 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act author- 
ized construction of a diversion dam across 
the Colorado River, now known as Imperial 
Dam and a main canal “located entirely 
within the United States,” to carry water to 
an area of 1,000,000 acres in the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in California. This All- 
American Canal was, by the terms of the act, 
dedicated to the beneficial use of the waters 
conserved by Boulder Dam “exclusively 
within the United States” 

2. Section 4 (b) of the act required that 
before construction of the canal should com- 
mence, the Secretary of the Interior must 
procure executed contracts which would in- 
sure repayment of the entire cost of the 
canal. 

3. Section 7 of the act grants to the agen- 
cies which contract to pay for the canal the 
power privileges on the canal. There are 
a number of important power drops on the 
canal. One of the largest, known as Pilot 
Knob, is located on the bank of the Colorado 
and so situated that water may be discharged 
from the power plant directly back into the 
river. 

4. The Secretary of the Interior has exe- 
cuted, with Imperial irrigation district, 
Coachella Valley County water district, and 
the city of San Diego, contracts wherein the 
United States agreed to construct Imperial 
Dam and the All-American Canal. The three 
public agencies agreed to pay to the Govern- 
ment the entire construction cost. The con- 
tracts provide that on completion of the 
works Imperial irrigation district shall as- 
Sume operation and maintenance of them. 
They also provide that all of the power possi- 
bilities on the canal shall belong to the 
three agencies and that the net proceeds 
from power development shall be theirs, to 
be paid on contractual debt to the United 
States until it is retired and thereafter to 
belong to the agencies. The Imperial irri- 
gation district contract provides specially 
that there shall be built for that agency, and 
it shall pay for, additional canal capacity for 
3,000 second-feet of water from the dam to 
Pilot Knob, for power generation by the dis- 
trict at the Pilot Knob plant. The three 
agencies agreed to pay for 2,000 second-feet 
of capacity in the canal from the dam to 
Syphon Drop, to carry water free of cost for 
the Yuma project of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in Arizona. The three agencies also 
agreed to pay a sum of $1,600,000 to the 
United States on account of the cost of 
Laguna Dam, originally built in 1908 for the 
Yuma project, but now considered a ne 
sary appurtenance of Imperial Dam. 

VII. THE MEXICAN TREATY 

By proposed treaty the United States 
obligated with reference to the Colorado 
River: 

1. To allot to Mexico a guaranteed annual 
minimum of 1,500,000 acre-feet of the sur- 
face flow of the river, to be increased, when 
water is available unused in the United 
States, to 1,700,000. 

2. To deliver until 1980, 500,000—and there- 
after 375,000—acre-feet of the guaranteed 
1,500,000 through the All-American Canal 
and the remaining 1,000,000—or 1,250,000, 
after 1980—in the bed of the river, at the 
boundary. This water is all to be delivered 
according to certain schedules, but prac- 
tically as and when ordered by Mexico. 
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lamation upon studies of stream flow 
r a 44-year period, that the average outfil 
Boulder Dam, in the future, during 
itical dry cycles extending over 10 or more 
vears, will be 8,500,000 acre-feet per year INTE! I 
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It is thus demonstrated that any guaranty 
of water to Mexico must invade the commit- ee 
ments made by the United States to its own a ola 
projects ture on a part of th 
: yecause American 
IX. INTERNATIONAL LAW ACCORDS MEXICO NO her territory exten 
RIGHT TO ANY COLORADO RIVER WATER l at the expenses 
The rule of international law, as prac- There 
ced by the United States, has ofte been l 
declared by the highest responsible authori- ge dam 
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ies of the United States. Attorney General such reservo 


Judson Harmon, in 1895, ruled in a formal fi 
opinion to the State Department that the 
nation on an international river 
Mexico) has no legal right 
of any flow of the riv 
nation Any other 











































































































































































I t detriment” and became en- 
titled, in 1 moral is well as law, to de- 
pend u t! pulous adherence by the 
U d he law which limits the use 
e wat conserved by Boulder Dam “ex- 
clusively with the United States Had 
t) ‘ rds not heen th ystone of the 
Cal rnia would not ratified the 
com] I ed the ni I t 
3. Furtl r acting in rellanc on the 
( f wW ( he Cong the California 
¢ i es ch zed their position to their 
‘ nd by mn contracts pledged 
i thei yurces to repay the 
‘ ! cost f Bould Dam and the All- 
Ameri Cc ] Without their guaranty, 
t dam and canal would never have been 
bi sy ti contrac the United States 
plec d it f to deliver to the California com- 
ini the quantities of water and power 
ified therei This pled was solidly 
founded on the policy declared in the Project 
At 
+: Relying upon the law and contracts ex- 
ecuted und the law, the California com- 
munities have committed themselves to the 
expenditure of ov half a billion dollars, 
for the ¢ ruction of works with which to 
utilize Boulde: iter and power. These obli- 
t tie l re 


Boulder Dam and Power Plant_. $125, 000, 000 








Metropolitan Aqueduct 274, 000, 000 
All-American Canal_..--- ‘i 78, 000, 000 
San Dies \queduc . 16, 000, 000 
Power trans! n lines of the 
City of I es and pri- 
vate powe NOR invinitonieees 56, 000, 000 
Total 549, 050, 000 
Of the foregoing, more than $4060,000,000 
have now been actually expended and are 
represented by bonds and contracts to repay. 

». Additional hundreds of millions, aggre- 
gating at least another half billion dollars, 
have been expended or committed for the 
construction of great industries, homes, 
hops, and other public and private facili- 
ties, all of which are dependent on the good 
faith of the United States in performing its 
contracts for water and power. 

6. ¢ and commitments made by 
he Se¢ Y of the Interior to furnish water 
to the of Nevada and Arizona have 
led to large commitments and expenditures 


by and in those States. 
7. Now the executive department reports to 


the Senate a treaty with Mexico which, if 
ratified, would mean 

a. That the United States would repudiate 
its contracts with its own communities and 
State 

b. That the United States would do this 
knowingly, since its own engineers estimate 
ihe water supply of the Colorado River to 
be less than the total of the water-delivery 


obligations created by the American contracts 





and those which would exist under the pro- 
posed Mexican treaty. 
c. That, since there is not water enough 
to go around, thousands of fertile American 
; would be doomed to remain forever bar- 
I desert and the growth of existing com- 
n i would be curtailed 
a. That, insofar as the treaty would grant 
C erved by Boulder Dam to Mexico, 
would a Mexico the-use of the All- 
Amel Cal and would grant Mexico 
1 shar f the power revenues at Pilot Knob, 
vhich belong to the California agencies to 
which the Project Act grants the power 
privileges at Pilot Knob, it would be in 
flat contravention of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act rhat act is a constitutional 
tatute, under which property rights have 
now vested in the California water and power 
contract ind in the States of Arizona and 
N da. The treaty provides neither due 
p nor compensation. It is, therefore, 
u titutional, 
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e. That the economy of the American 
Southwest has been geared in many ways to 
the successful and continued operation of 


the several Boulder Dam water and power 
projects on wl ast expenditures and com- 
ents hi en made. This economy 
would be disrupted by the proposed treaty 
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and the actual and potential wealth of the 
entire Nation would be lessened. 

8. Communities of American citizens in the 
Pacific Southwest will pay the whole cost of 
Boulder Dam and the All-American Canal. 
They are entitled to the benefits of the project 


for which they are paying. The United States 
has formally and solemnly contracted to de- 
liver those benefits to them. If the United 
States has the constitutional power to take 
those benefits from them and give them to 
a foreign nation, such an act would be op- 
pressive and unjust. No nation has a moral 


right to treat a large section of its own people 
unfairly on the ground that it finds it politic 
to be generous to the people of a neighboring 
nation 
XIII. THE POWERS OF THE COMMISSION ARE VAST 
AND NOT SUBJECT TO CONTROL BY THE 
CONGRESS 
The treaty sets up a perpetual joint com- 
mission which is to have tremendous and 
unusual powers It is to be a great con- 


struction bureau authorized to plan, build, 
and operate many dams on three river sys- 
tems; some parts of the program are to com- 
mence at once, but the program is to extend 
and expand indefinitely. 

It is to engage in production and disposal 
of great quantities of electric power and 
water, without limitation as to cost, rates, 
fields of service, or use to which revenues 
shall be put. 

The two engineers who are to constitute 
the commission are given the extraordinary 
judicial power to determine the extent of 
their jurisdiction and the extent to 
which the two nations are to be obligated 
under the treaty. 

All customary checks and limitations on 
such an agency are lacking, save only that 
the commission must report its decisions for 
oval or veto to the Government, which 
for this purpose is specifically defined as be- 
ing the Department of State (art. 2). No 
plans and cost estimates need ever to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, nor is Congress to be 
consulted at all. When the commission has 
made a decision and the Department of State 
has approved, Congress must appropriate, or 
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breach the treaty. 
The commission will command and con- 


trol the water supply of the Colorado River 
Basin and on its determination of policy will 





hang far-reaching consequences to industry, 
agriculture and the economic welfare of mil- 
lions of American citizens in the regions 


affected. 


XIV. THE TREATY JEOPARDIZES PROJECTS ON THE 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER 

1. The treaty requires a permanent di- 

version dam to be buiit by Mexico below 

the upper boundary within 5 years. It ad- 


mits that such dam will jeopardize existing 
American communities in the Yuma, Im- 
perial, and Coachella Valleys, for it requires 
Mexico to provide works to protect them from 
floods and seepage. Competent engineering 
opinion of the locality holds that adequate 
protection against these dangers cannot be 
afforded, hence that the dam would inevitably 
cause disastrous damage to the three valleys 
named. More striking, the treaty authorizes 
Mexico to build at once, in the United States, 
a temporary diversion weir across the river, 
without providing any protection works. 

2. The treaty makes no provision for the 
protection of American public agencies re- 
specting millions which they have invested 
in flood-protection levees irrigation works in 
Mexico. 
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3. No provision is made to protect Amer- 
ican projects California against the dis- 
charge from Mexico of waste and drainage 
waters into Salton Sea, which would grea 
damage the American valleys. 


in 





XV. CONCLUSION 

The proposed treaty is not 
temporary. It is perpetual. 
vides that it shall continue in until 
terminated by another treaty. Plainly Mex- 
ico will never give it up, unless she could 
secure one more favorable to her. Once this 
treaty is ratified, the wrongs done by it can 
never be undone. 

The proposed treaty takes away from State 
and communities of the lower basin wate: 
and property to which they have vested 
rights under contracts authorized by act of 
Congress. 

The powers granted to the commission 
are likewise perpetual, are vast, not subjected 
to customary checks and limitations and are 
not subject to the control ox the Congress. 

The proposed treaty jeopardizes the safety 
of established American projects by creating 
a new hazard of flood and seepage damage. 

The treaty would guarantee to Mexico 
twice the maximum amount of water Mexico 
received prior to the construction of Boulder 
Dam; twice what she ever could have ob- 
tained from. the river, except for its regula- 
tion by Boulder Dam; twice what the Con- 
gress, in the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
declared she should have; and twice what 
the 1930 Treaty Commission declared would 
be “just and generous” to her. The right 
So guaranteed to Mexico would be superior to 
every waiter right in the Colorado River Basin 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, on this floor I have often 
contended that our foreign policy should ke 
guided by honor and justice and that, to 
the fullest reasonable extent, we should give 
aic to the Nations of the New World, but I 
deny that the National Government should 
sacrifice domestic rights upon the altar of 
foreign good will. How can we condone lib- 
erality to another country that would vio- 
late Federal contracts already made with 
American citizens, that would injure or en- 
tirely destroy American investments believed 
to be firmly founded on the pledge of the 
National Government? World honor, peace, 
commerce, and progress will, it seems to me, 
never be conserved by a reckless interna- 
tional utopianism that does internal injus- 
tice to gain external good will. In the long 
pull, will not internationalism itself be fataliy 
Stricken if our Government attempts to 
build its structure upon broken domestic 
pledges and the disappointment, ruin, and 
resentment of its own citizens? 

In this chaotic period * regret the necessity 
of opposing any treaty and if the views I 
am expressing were prompted by a Selfish 
regard for my own State, or by political op- 
portunism then I would deserve your cen- 
sue. 

I, therefore, hasten to assert that in re- 
sisting the pending proposal I am not sug- 
gesting the sacrifice of any Mexican right. 
California people desire only what is fairly 
theirs, nothing more, but certainly nothing 
less. We do not want injustice done Mexico, 
but we do not intend that injustice shall be 
done ourselves—if we can help it. 

Nevertheless, I deem it unfortunate tl 
disputes, destructive of international good 
will, may develop before this treaty is settled, 
and it is with some slight hope that con- 
troversy may be avoided that I have made 
this statement—first to express California's 
opposition to the treaty and then to appeal 
to our President and the State Department 
that the present compact shall be withdrawn 
and a fairer agreement substituted in its 
place. 
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Speaker, just 
the Congress is giving attention to 
the condition and status of Indians in the 
United States and has appointed a com- 
i into this 
regarding our 
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undergone changes in living habits, institu- 
tions, needs, and aspirations far greater than 
the changes that separate from our own age 
the ages for which Moses, Lycurgus, or Jus- 
lated. * * * This compilation 


tinian legisl 
reveals a tremendous mass of obsolete and 


anachronistic legislation which weighs upon 
the back f Indi: and Indian Service of- 
ficials * * * blocking the attainment of 
objectives desired alike by the Indians, by the 


J 
Indian Service, and by Congress 

Many friends of the Indian people welcome 
the above study as showing the anomalous 
position of the North American Indian, as a 


ar-cut ant under- 
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tand for these people and toward 
their « ent on a basis of citizenship 
tha ered by restrictions not ap- 
pliceg Can Citiz Oo il rae 


From time to time various tribes had been 


( ded citiz p but it was not until 1924 
t 1 C ig his standing was 
given to all Indians born within the United 
> Such act did not, however for In- 
cians any more than it does for whites, carry 
with it the privilege of the vote—a right that 


may be conferred or abridged by an individual 
State; but while “it is beyond the constitu- 
tional pow of any State to deny the right 
of India! to vote simply because they are 
Indians * * * a few States, particularly 
in the extreme South and Southwest, have at- 
tempted to discriminate against the Indians 
as with the Negroes, by setting up rigid re- 
quirements as to registration, residence, etc., 
so as to make it-as difficult as possible for 
voters in these two classes to meet such 
requirements.” 

There are still about 
them mere remnants but retaining individual 
languages and dialects. Reservations have 
been allotted to these tribes, most of them 
west of the Mississippi River. On these res- 
ervations live some 200,000 Indians. Others 
have left these homes to go out to mingle 
with the white population of the country, a 
trend that seems inevitable as government, 
church, and other agencies give to the younger 
people modern education that is broadening 
and challenging Increasingly numbers of 
these young Indians have found employment 
in the Government Indian Service so that by 
1940 it enrolled 4,682, many of whom were 
in the Office of Indian Affairs in Washjngton, 
D. C. 

The Indian Reorganization 
adopted by a majority of the seems 
utterly at variance with the above tenden- 
cies in educational opportunity for its trend 
is toward the continuance of Indian peoples 
as units within, yet isolated from, the body 
politic. Certain phases of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, such as the provision for preserva- 
tion of Indi: land, for better standards of 
living and for training in collective service, 
merit only praise, but one may ask whether 
a “grou} iny” be possible for so small 
a number of people in a commonwealth of 
130,000,000 population. 

“Apparently,” says a student of 
fairs, “the Indian is at once to 





200 tribes—some of 


Act of 


tribe: 


1934, 











Indian af- 
cling to his 





wn folkways and to learn all the white 
men can give. It is an enticing ideal; but it 
demands the lack of mental coordination 
which would lead one to dance in propitia- 
tion of the rain gods and at the same time 
rely on the advice of the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 

The increasing intermarriage of Indians 


and white must gradually produce a people 
less race conscious than an unadulterated 
blood group might be. The Chippewas, for 
example, have but 15 percent full bloods and 
other tribes have large admixtures of white 
blood, a process that began in the very early 
days and became particularly noticeable after 
the French and English wars. “What con- 
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stitutes an Indian?” is a frequent question 

ften one sixty-fourth of Indian blood 
recognized as enabling an applicant to b 
enrolled in a tribe 





THE PROBLEM OF WAR HiP 





A most fundamental difficulty faci the 
majority of the Indians is that « 1 
their wardship—a peculiar relation they be 
to the Federal Government It is not 


sible to explain Indian wardship with brev- 
ity or simplicity. In 1831 the Cherokee 
then orgia, maintained that they co 








1 n, and as such could appeal 
to the court for action : I the Stat 
Georgia The matter was referred t 
Supreme Court of the United St d tl 
decision rendered by Chief Justice Mar- 
sh ll was 

“It may well be doubted wi r ] 

ibes which reside within € ! 
poundaries of the United State can, With 
strict accuracy, be denominated foreign na- 
tions. They may, more correctl perhap 


be denominated domestic dependent natior 
They occupy a territory to which we assert a 
title independent of their will, which mu 
ke effect in point of possession when their 
right of oom sssion ceases ¥ 

re in a state of pupilage. eir relation to 
the United States resembles that of a ward 
to a guardian.’ 

This relationship has never been clearly de- 
fined in the more than 100 years since Jus- 
tice Marshall’s statement, yet it controls and 
limits Indian life and relationships at every 
turn. An Indian may freely leave his home 
and acreage without specific permission but 
he may not in many cases sell that same 
acreage without specific permission obtained 
through act of Congress. He became a citi- 
zen but this did not abrogate his wardship 
per se and at every turn he is hampered by 
his dual relationships. 

In spite of the more than 4,000 laws, as 
noted in the recent compilation, none ap- 
pears to define in terms applicable to all 
tribes, or for all tribes in severalty, the exact 
and detailed relationship of Indian wards 
and the Federal Government, or to make 
better the anomalous position of peoples de- 
clared to be citizens of a free cOuntry who 
yet are restrained in this citizenship by the 
not fully determined terms of their ward- 
ship. Each case that arises is decided in- 
dividually and through the years these have 
built up much of the “obsolete and anach- 
ronistic legislation” on the statute books 

Only Congress can define, limit, or abolish 


la 





hile they 








wardship. Many pecple, both Indi and 
white, feel that the time for such action ha 
come. Laws, treaties land $ and 





trust funds held for the Indian by the Fed- 
eral Government are all affected by this un- 
defined relationship. Twenty-eight laws re- 
garding Indians were passed during recent 
session of Congress, thus continuing the 
cumulation of detailed and often petty laws, 
whereas a few wisely drawn laws might make 


ac- 


the relationship of these pe to the lanc 
of their fathers the same as that of other 


citizens; the need for special enactments 
would thus disappear 

In this year, 1942, 
watchword, when men are fis 
ideal around the world, whet 
large numbers have joined 1 
forces, one may seriously raise the question 
if this is not the time for the U nited States 
to more carefully study its relat 
this small minority of its own p pul: 
strive to accord to it, with generosi 
flowing, a full if belated m«¢ 
and fellowship. What a gift this 
to those Indian men now fighti:z 
lands to keep freedom and democracy 
in the world. 
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